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I.A.B.*  AlTHOi  AicoCK  RakBaot,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F  R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  T 

Raddillr  Observer.  Oxford.   Proreswr  a(  Astronomy  in  the  Unhrcrtity  of  Dublin  i  SahSnftU.  MMrt, 
and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  1891-1897.  [  ^^ 

AmuK  EKNtST  CowuY,  M.A.,  LiTT  D.  r  SunirHam; 

Sub-Lnbraiian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Codege.     l  Rtnllgli 

AiBEUT  Charles  Lewis  Gotthiif  GuEMtHER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

Keeper  of  Zoologiral  [)epartnient,  British  Museum,  1875-1895.    Cold  Medallist.  I 
Royal  Society.  1878.   Amhoroi  CaUihtH€>0/C<iuMiu3Mits,Balfackio,Saiu*lia,']  Smn{tH ptrf). 
ami  Fukts  it  Ike  Brititk  J/iunMi:  Ac  L 

A.  E.  Houghton.  ffiBrrmnA  v  Domhw^w. 

Formerly  Correspondent  of  the  Slaniari  in  Spain.    Author  ol  Xutonttm  et  Uu\      U!r'i„    ^^"* 
BcmlMU  im  Spati.  L     **»n«l«^  , 

AiTRVK  EsREST  Joiuyrr,  M.A.  f 

Fellow.  Tutor  and  Mathematical  Lecturer,  Corpiu  ChrlKi  College,  Oxford.   Senior  \  SwlM. 
Mathematical  Scholar,  1891.  I 

AUBVR  Fkancis  Leach,  M.A.  '  f 

Barrister-M-Ljiw,  Middle  Temple.    Charity  CommUoaer  (or  England  and  Wales.  J  ,  .     .    ' 
Formerly  Assisunt-Secreiary  of  the  Board  of  Education.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  ]  aOoOB. 
College,  Oiford,  1874-1881.   Author  of  fng/u/k&ibMifs  <«  Mr  A/rfaMUM;ftc         I 

A.  F.  P.  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.   Fellow  of  All  Souls* 

Collese.  Oxford.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of^  Ntttonol  Biofftphy,  >895- ' 

-    lODi.    Lothian   Pricemaa,  Oxford,   I8aji  Arnold  Prizeman,   189S.    Author  of 

entfami  ndcr  Ike  ProUctor  Samottt;  Utorj  Vllt.i  Li/c  of  Tkamat  Cnnmer;  Sk. 

JL  fl*.  Sn  ARCHtDALO  Geikie,  K.C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  CEiKti,  Sir  Archibald. 

A.a«u*  Rev.  Alexander  Cordon,  M.A.  /Sti»Tia,  Alrlaa; 

Lecturer  in  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \  Serretlis,  MlflhaaL 

A.B.a.  Rev.  Arcmbalo  Henrv  Sayci,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Urr.D.  f  SartaMfata;  JirgoBj   -^  • 

See  the  biographical  article:  SavcE,  A.  H.  I  SenoaelMrlt; 


SsoUand:  Ctography  and 
Ctotofy  («( fart). 


A.By4.  Sir  A.  HouTuu-ScHiNoiER,  CLE.  f  Saistaii  (in  ^orO ;  Skkli; 

General  in  the  Persian  Ansy.   Author  of  EasUrn  PasittM  Irak.  \     Btaklir. 

A.  J.  O.  Rev.  Alexander  Jaubs  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  f 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Chufch  History,  Yorkshire  United  Independent  J  SaataaalliL  T^ 

College.  Bradford.    Sometime  Registrar  ol  Madtaa  Univeraity,  and  Member  of  ]      '      -    ^ 

Mysore  Educational  Service.  \  .V    "  * 

A.L.  Andrew  Lano,  LL.D.  /  Seoflsad:  H<sf«ry; 

See  the  biographical  atticle:  Lanc,  Andrew.  \  Saasod  SIfkt 

A.  ■.*  Rev.  Alun  MENais,  D.D,  f  ■*" 

ProlessorofOivinilyand  Biblical  Criticism,  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  Author  ■<  SaoOaivt  Cbank  oL 
9l  History  oj  JUliiimti  &c    Editor  oX  Jitviem  ^  Tkcoloty  aiti  Pkilosopky.  [ 

A.  ■.  CL  Agnes  MtntiEL  Clay  (Mrs  Wilde).  (  '    ■ 

Formerly  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  HaO,  Oxford.   Joiat-author  of  Sonrcts 
of  Mtmam  History,  tJJ-70  B.c. 

A.  K.  Ausio  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biograpbioal  artklt:  Newton,  Altbml 
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Skaanntar;  BhaalliMI; 
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A.  RAk  Aootr  GoTTRAio  Nokeen,  Pr.D  f 

PtofesMr  o(  Scandinavian  Lanfuaget  at  the  Univeniiy  o(  Upaala.  Author  of  J 
Getckicku  dtr  Nordisekm  Spraektm  AUiilamtuctt  mud  AUimw€tJU€ht  Cnm-\ 
matik;  &c  I 


:\i.ufi 


A.8.P<-P.        Andrew  S£TH  PRiKCLE-ParnsoH,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D  C.L.  f 

Profeuor  of  Logic  and  MeuphyHO  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinbunh.    Ciffonl  J  '    - 
Lecturer  in  ilie  Univenity  of  Abetdeen,  1911.    Fellow  of  the  Briiiih  Academy.  |  SeholuUeiiB. 
Author  of  lla»'$  Plaet  m  lit  Coaut ,  Tht  PkUosopkUal  Raduats ;  &c.  I 


SM,  ComauuK  o(  Um; 
Sa»-Poww. 


B.  H.*  Hon.  Bkaotobd  Rhodes.  .  -.j__  , 

Head  of  Bankini  Rrm  of  Bradford  Rhode*  &  Co.    Founder  and  Fir*  Pccaidentof  i  *•!?•?  .  „ 
34th  Street  Natwnal  Banlc.  New  Yoric  L     UmUd  Sitla. 

B.  8.  P.  Beura  Soktees  Pmuorts,  M  A.  (Dublin).  .     . 

Formcriy  Libtariaa  of  Cirtoa  College,  Cambridge. 

G.  A.  0.  B.        Sn  CvnlAN  AEtnPR  Ccoice  Bmdo^  G.C.B. 

Admiral.  Commander.m'Chicf,  China  Station.  (901-1904.  Director  of  Naval  . 
Intelligence,  1889-1894.  Author  of  Tie  An  iff  t/mit  Warfwt;  Sn-Pawtr  ani  Ika ' 
Sludits ;  &C. 

C.  ■.  Su  Craeles  Nortom  EoccmiBE  Eliot,  K.C.M.C,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  Univcrvtt^.  FormcHy  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoDflge, 
Oxford.  H.M.'s  Commistioner  and  Coremander.«n*Chief  for  the  British  East  • 
Africa  Protectorate;  Agent  and  ConauKlenetal  at  Zanxibar;  Consul-Ccoeral  for 
Ccrmati  East  Africa,  190071904. 

C.  P.  A.  Cbaeiks  Francis  Atxhisor.  ( 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Capuin,  IM  Qty  of  London  (Royal  <  Sana  Wtlka'  Wif  (te  tarti 
Fusiliers).   Author  01  71<  Wilitnttt  and  CM  Hmtnr.  I  \     r-  f 

C.  P.  B.  CiURi.ES  pRANas  Bastabie,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Regius  ProfesKir  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univenity  of  J 
Dublin.    Author  of  Pnblk  Financt;  Commtne  »f  Niluitt;  Tktory  »/  Inltntlimal  | 


A' 


C.  &  Cbari.es  Hose,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc. 

Jesus  College.  Cambridge.  Formerly  Divisioiuil  Resident  and  Member  of  the  J  ^MMMk. 
Supreme  Council  of  Sarawak.  Knight  of  the  Pruaaiao  Crown.  Author  of  i4  '  "~"^"* 
Dttcripthe  Account  0/  Ike  Uammals  rfBernet;  &c. 

C.  H.*  Sir  Charles  Holroyo.  /  _„^  -....^  ,.. 

See  the  biographical  article:  HOlrovd,  Sir  C  I  '■•''•  "*"*»  *••• 

G.  B.  Ha.  Carlton  Hdntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  PrJ>.  -  | 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Member  i  Sfona. 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  i 

C.  I.  P.  totrr.-CoL.  Charles  Jawes  Fox,  F.R.G.S.  ( 

Chief  Officer,  London  Salvage  Corps.   Pmident  of  Association  of  Professional  Fire  i  SlIVRCR  Cot|i. 
Brigade  OSicers.    Vke-Piesident  of  Natkinal  Fire  Brigades  Union,  &c.  ' 


C.  L.  K.  Charles  Lethbridoe  Kincsforo,  M.A.,  F.R.HistS.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.    Author  oi  Life  ef  Henry  V,    Editor' 
of  Clitfnicles  of  London,  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London. 

O.H.  ■„,        Carl  Tbcodor  MtRBT,  D.Th. 

,^,  ,^  Protesrcr  of  Church  Hbtopf  in  the  University  of  Marburg.    Aujhor  of  ^aMttudl 


f m  ZeiUUter  Cretor  VII.;  QueUen  mr  Geukukle  da  Papstttnmi ;  He. 


SRlbbair,  TbemRs  4*  KHite- 

HU,  ERd  of; 
Shot*,  Jans; 
Sknwsbair,  tsl  Bui  at 

StrOMi,  esoMll  (L 


Cbeooioixe  MijATovita.  ( 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-  J  SarvlR. 
potentiaty  of  the  Kiog  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  Jamas',  l89S-i9oa  and  1901-  | 
ma.  I 


fc  ■.  W.  Snt  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.C,  C.B.  f  _„  -  ^ 

.  Colonel,   Royal  Engineers.     Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,   1896-  -{  MfUlelira,  TM  Htqf. 
1902.   Served  under  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  1874-187$.  I 

C  ft  Ceristian  PnsTER,  D.-is-L.  r 

•  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Paria.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  i  Sllls  law. 

Etudes  sur  le  rigne  de  Robert  le  Pieux.  [ 

0. 1,  E  Charles  Rayuond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.H1ST.S. 

'  Professor  of  Modem  HisMiy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formeriy  Fellow 

of  Merton  College.  Oxfoid.  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,   1889.     Lowell  Lecturer,   Boston,   1908.     Author  of 
-    Bmry  lilt  Nofitalor;  The  Dawn  of  UodemGeoftapky.dx. 

C.W>fi.  Charles  Walker  Robinson,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  f 

Major-Cenetal  (retired).  AssisUnt  Miliury  Secretary,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  I  luhmBiua-  ILMU  rtrm 
I89i>-I89a.  Lieut-Governor  and  Secrttaor.  Royal  VfiHtaty  Hospital.  CMmuA  SMMMMR.  BaUU,  tSu. 
l895-f898.  Authorof  .Strotrgy  </"'''«"'"■■''' "'"'I '^^  ^ 

D.  B.  lb.      '   Duncan  Black  Macoonalo,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Semitic  I-anguages,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.  I  ckaa., 
■   ""     ■  .-...—.         furistrndemu  and  Conhituthnal  1  »■■■»• 


8RIIUI0.  MRrtBOi 

SeUHMttr,  Jotaoik, 


Author  of  DttelopmenI  of  Mutlim   rkaalagy,  Jurisfrndemte  tmd  ContHlulmnal  ] 
Tkeory;  Seleclions  from  Ihn  Kkaldnn;  Rtlipout  AUitude  and  Life  in  Islam;  ftc. 
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K.r. 
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B.O.* 
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LVtt. 


OOIUID  FtADCIS  TOVEV. 

Atttb6^  of  £>»]»  til  lt*$kal  Anatytis:  eempriBnerk  CZauica/  Conetrto,  TTie 
■tttUbtrt  YariaUmu,  and  analyae*  of  many  other  rlwiinil  vorks. 

DAvm  Geokce  Hocaktb,  M.A. 

KMpr  of  the  Aahmolcui  Muwum,  Oxford,  and  Fenowof  Magdalen  CoUege.'  Fellow 
of  the  Britiah  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphoa,  |M8;  Nauciatis,  1899  and  1903; 
Epberat.  1904-1905.  Aniut,  ■906-1907.  Director,  Britidi  Scfaool  at  Atheoa, 
It97-I90a   Oiicctor,  Cceua  Exploratioa  Fund,  1899. 


Isehene; 
\Seraiuide. 


David  HAiniAy. 

Focmcrly  British  Vice-Consurat  Barcelona. 
Htij;  LiJ*  4  Emilit  CaUttar;  &c. 


Author  ol  Surt  BUlery  «/  ttt  Royal 


Sirnsan;  SaMb;   ** 
Seal!  Kuova; 
SohOanuim,  BUnrlelt,': 

r  Salnti,  BatUe  ot  the; 
St  Vlncant.  Btri  ot; 
St  Vlneent,  Battl*  ot; 
Santa  Cnu,  Ilaiqnis  ol; 


DoiMusOwtN. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Naval  War  College, 
Ptorttmouth.  and  at  London  School  of  Economics.    Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasuier. 
of  the  Society  o(  Nauikal  Roearch.    Author  ot  DtttanUom  oj  HV:  BMifirmU 
oaJ  Htldr*U;  Porit  and  Dackf.  Ac. 

Edwaid  Ainzo  MlHCHiN,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

ProfeworofPnHoaoolocy  in  the  Utttveraity  of  London.   Formerly  Fellow  of  Mellon  ^ 
College,  Oxford,  and  Jodrell  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Uaivenity  CoUqe,  London. 

Edwako  Burnett  Tvlok,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biOfraphical  article:  Tvtoa,  Edwakd  Bu«nbtt. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwaio  Cotiibmt  BirrtcR,  M.A.,  O.S.B.,  Litt.D. 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius ' 
ill  Camhridti  Ttxts  and  Studies. 

Rt.  Hon.  Six  EoWAto  Fky. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fry,  Sir  Edward. 

EomHD.CassE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gosss,  Eduukd. 

Evntax  Asmini  Garokcr,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Pbrct. 


Una  Yaan'  Wan 
Natal  OptraHMU. 


SUpphic. 


SeyphoDMdaM. 


SalutatlOM. 


ServtiM. 


{ 
{ 

jstlbenM,  1ft  Bui  ot 

I  ;-    r 

rsamai^  Albtrt  VM«n 
iSermoo. 

/samw  {i»  parti.. 


Sa  EowARO  Herbert  BimBURV,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d.  1805). 
M J^  for  Bury  St  Edouods,  i847-lSS'-  Autlierar.i<  HiKorjta/itM 


Ancitnl  Capa^y;  \ 
to.  I 

Sua  H0V11.L  MtMNS,  M.A.  I 

University  Lecturer  in  Palacogiaphy,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Libraiian  i 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Formerly  Felloarof  Pembroke  College.  .  I 


f  SannatM; 
Scijrtbla. 


Edward  Joscth  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Ml  Wtfkt. 


Aatbor  of  A.  ScarUld:  Us  Li/t\  Searlatti,  AlMUDb*. 
StaslMfwn. 


EnnniD  Kerchever  Chamiers. 

Assisum  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.  Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ! 
Celkge,  Oxford.  Chanesllot's  Englisb  EMryist.  1891.  Author  of  tit  UMiaal 
Slate.  Editor  of  the  "Red  Letter"  Skakesptart;  Donne's  Poems;  Vaughan's 
Poems;  Ac. 

EOUARD  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  f  saBalmoai-  Salraa- 

Protesaor  of  Ancient  HUiory  in  the  University  of  Beriin.     Author  of  Cesthiekle  des  \  ir^,.,.VVi,rr.™  1  nl 
AlUrlkums;  CeukUkU  dtt  alien  AetyfUnsi  Die  ttraeliun  und  Hue  Natkiarslimme.  {  SeleUCia,  Shapur  I.-I1I. 

Sir  Edward  Maukde  Tromkon,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum.  1898-1909.  Sandars  Reader  in 
Bibliography,  Cambridge  University,  ■t9^>896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  University  ColUp, 
Oxford.  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Aathor  t^  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Pataeot'o  fky.  Editor 
of  Ckroniton  Antiiae.  Joint.edilor  of  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society, 
the  New  Palaeographical  Society,  and  of  the  Facsimile  of  the  Laurcntian  Sophocles. 

EoHOND  Owen,  F.R.C.l,  LL  D.,  D.Sc.  r 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  Si  Mary's  Hospital.  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  J  Scalp:  Surtcry; 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  ol  Honour.    Author  of  i  shock. 
A  Mamnal  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Stndenls.  [_ 

EDWri  Robert  Bevan,  M.A.  f 

New  College,  Oxford.   Author  ot  Ttt  House  of  SeUncus;  Jttmalem  under  At  Hiti  \ 
Priests.  I 

Rev.  Edmond  Warbe.  M.A^  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  C.V.O.  I 

Provost  of  Eton.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    HouiiBaatcr  of  Eton  i 
College,  1M4-19OS.    Author  of  CrainiiMri>/XinnM:&c.  I 
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p.  B.  Br.  Rev,  Frank  Edwaio  BiicHTyAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 


•    rKAj«»  iMfiffAKV  DKi^niaiAn,  jvz.n.,  K^n.K/.,  L/.I^ill.  ,f 

Fellorr  and  Tutor  oC  UtpMm  Coll^,  Oxfecd.    Prebcndtry  of  UkoIb  CathcdnL  J  s,nu|o> 


AMcy  LibnriAD,  Oxlord.  iSSa-ioim.    Author  of  lUmrat:  Bilm 
ftc 


P.  0.  B.  B.       FREraucK  George  Heeson  Beoc,  M^.  J 

reltow-and  Lecturer  of  Clare  CoIlcgOt  Cambridgfe.  \ 

P.  0.  P.  FuOERiCK  Gyhek  Parsons,  F.II.C.S.,  FXS.,  F.R.Anthso?.Inst.  ■ 

Vice-Prcaident,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lectortr  on  J  «».i«' 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hoapiul  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  |  "^ 
London.   Formerly  Hunteriaa  Profeisor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  l 

P.  i.  0.  Hajoe-General  Sir  Frederick  John  GoLosuiD.  /bisMBr<a«a^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Golouud  (family).  \  ^^  f"!- 

P.  U.  0.  FtAKUn  {.tewELLVH  GRmrra,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  f  Sik; 

Kcader  In  Egyiitology,  Oxford  University.    Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey     gMnb* 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Fello*  of  tmpcrul  ^  ' 

German  Archaeological  Institute.   Autoor  of  Storuto/tiu  Hiik  PrusU  «$  Utmpkis; 
&c. 

P.  H.  H.  Col.  Fesoiuc  Natuscb  Madde,  C.B.  f  S*d»u  '"Hit «/: 

Lecturer  in  Miliury  History,  Manchester  University.    Author  at  Wm  end  lie -I  S««Q  WmIb'  W«r(<ll>ar<); 

WorWs  Priicy;  The  Ltifni  Ctrnpaif,  Ttt  Jna  Campaiiit;-ttb  I  SmwII  Yfm'  War  (ni  |«v<)- 

P.  B.  C.  Frank  R.  Cana.  /8t  Hciau  liKtarii- 

Author  otStulk  Africa fnmllU Gnat  TrtkltlktViutit.  l SMacal;  SwmS. 

P.  8.  FRANas  Store.  ( 

Trinity  College.  Cambridge.    Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Bdiuatiam,  London.  OlEcier  -   Sand,  GMIIfl. 

P.  W.  H-*         Frederick  Wiluam  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  •,b«w„. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902.  <  _  w™». 
President  of  the  Geologisu' Association,  1887-1889.  ^  »*I)1*11UII«. 

0.  A.  B.  Georce  a.  Bouienger,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loodon. 

a.  C.  T.  B.        Sir  Georce  Christopher  Trout  Bartley,  K.C.B.  (1841^1910). 

Fouaderof  the  National  Penny  Bank.   M.P.  for  North  Islington,  I88s-I9<*.  Author 
of  Sdmbjor  Ou  PetpU;  Prfiicnt  KtumMti  Papm;  Ac 

O.S.  George  Dobson. 

Author  o(  Riutia's  ttaitway  Adtanct  init  Ctmlrat  Atiatie. 

a  B.  D.  George  Edward  OobSon,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.ZS.,  F.R5.  (iSiS-iSoj) 
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Army    Medical    Department,    186^1888.      Formerly    Curator   of    the    RoyaljM,„_ 
Victoria  Museam^  Netley.    Author  of  Umofrapk  cf  IhtAsiMlie  OtirfpUn.  Ac.;  l  "■■■"• 


RCE  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.  f  rmii<mi*  r.i»,i.> 

Professor  of  English  Literatute.  Queens  Unlvenity.  BeUast.    Author  of  TV  Days  i  TVr^i~Z^ 
cf  Jamr:  IV.;  Tit  rnuuition  Ptriod ;  Sptemmt  if  UiddU  S«ft,  At  (. »«««.  *»""••'• 

.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A. 

Rectorof  Sutton  Sandy,  Beds.   Formerly  Hebrew  Master,  Merctiaat  Taylon'Sckoat. 

London.    Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  University  of  Oxford,  1908-1909. 


0.  B.  Ba.  Rev.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A.  r 

"rormerly  Hebrew  Master,  Merctiaiit  Taylon'Sckoat,  I 

Ity  of  Theology,  University  of  Oxford,  1908-1909.  | 

Aulhorof  rraiuia/wi><>/£Mik<>//iaiaAi&c.  I 

0. 8a.  George  Saintsburv,  LL.D.,  D.CX.  /  llatrtWmitn.  Doe  A*;' 

See  the  biographical  anicle>t  SAiHTSkuRT,  Gborob  Eswaro  Bat«mai).  \  SMgai^  Madana  Aa. 

0.  W.  B.  Major  George  Wiiuau  Reowav.  rSaiaa  Dan'  Batth; 

Author  of  Tke  War  of  Stceuion,  iS6i-it6a:  Fnimtlaiart:  a  Simdj  ■'•  War.  \  Sbanandoah  VaOaf  Caanilffl 

0.  W.  T.  Rev.  GRirrrrHES  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D.  f  shatanuttifl: 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.   Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  OM  i  a-vu^ 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  ^smiK*. 

B.  A.B.  Henry  A.  Rowland.  /«,»«^  wu-,. -/ c^.~ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rowland,  Henry  AueusTta.  I  "•"*'  """'  •■'  ■»"<«• 

r  Sallsbniy,  Marqttais  ol; 
B.  Ch.  HocR  CmsHOLif ,  M.A.  I  sbakataaara:  rkt  Skakatan- 

Fcrmerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford.    Editor  of  ibe  I  llh  edition  ol -{       b.,_ta„~. 
the  EMycltpatdia  Brilannica ;  Co-editor  <3  the  loth  edition.  ^    ^  /     f!?'       . 

[  Sherbraokt,  VIseoaaL 

H.  Da.  Rev.  HtrroLVTE  Delehaye,  S.J.  /  SabaiUan,  St; 

Bollandist.   Joint-editor  of  the  ilcia  Santlattaa;  and  the  i4xaf«Ia  BoUaniiaaa.        \  gtrgliis,  (t 

H.  P.  0.  Hans  Friedrich  Cadow,  F.R.S.,  Pb.D.  f 

SiricklandCuntorandLectureronZoologyinlbeUniversityofCambridgc.  Author-l  SaOMpald*. 

of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  "  in  the  Cambridtt  Naturat  HiUary:  Ac.  I  ' 

B.  P.  T.  Rev  Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  M  A.,  F.R.G.S.  f 

Hon.  Fellow,  formerW  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  the  J         .    .. 
British  Academy.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Greece.  *\  oaaiaitt. 
Author  of  Hillary  of  Ancitnt  Gtatnpky;  Ctauical  Gnttapky;  Leclmret  o*  Ike 
Ceopapky  of  Greece;  Ac 
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ILH.        BtMttt  L.  Bmnast,  ItD.  (Bwx.).  tJLCJX, L.R.C.SJ.  {bfdi. 

Ll.t         Bant  KicRAXD  Tnxm,  r.S.A.  f  _  ,_  _,.. 

Seactaiy  and  UbnuUo  of  tb*  Athenaeum  Oub.  London.  ^tOainnitti  BOHtpatir. 


Raader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literatim  in  the  Untvtnity  o(  CanibfMge.  J  Surinl  oi  Welwrtw; 
Focmeriy  Picaident,  Jewiih  hiiitorical  Society  of  Enetand.    Author  ol  A  Slurt\  SheluL 
~ "     ■  tiJtwukLiftMUuUUdUAfaiJudtismi&c.  L 

liE         Jjuns  Alexandes  Makson, 

FofMriy  Literary  Editor  of  the  Doily  C 
Author  of  Ti€  Bewler't  BaiMoot;  Oc 


IL  laan.  Asiaaais,  M.A. 

ind  Rabbinic  Literature  in  tli 

,  ,Bwiih  Historical  Society  of  Eneb         _ 

Hislarj  cf  Jtwitk  LtUratim;  Jewish  Lit*  t«  llu  UiddU  Afa;  Jaitiim  i  &c 

FoMriiTLJ^^jT'EdhorJ^ortk  iXuT^C^^  SesUaad:  Cuptth  (m  t<^. 


lin         JoBM  Abthus  Piatt,  M.A. 

rfMBlaV  CX    OteelC    in    Ubiw^oikj    V'Viic^i:)    L>u>nivii>       rvnucnj    >-dtww    va 

CoUeie,  Cambiidge.   Author  of  editions  oI  Honer'a  lUai  and  Oiytsty;  &c. 


10.  k. 


Piofreanr^cf  Greeic  in^Univcrsity ^ College^  London.  ^  Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  \ 

ILL         Vnt  R£V.  Joseph  AxiaTAOt  RoBimON,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Dean   of    Wells.      Dean   of   Westminster.    190-1911.      Fellow   of   the    British 
Aouifiiiy.    Chaplain-in^Ordinary  to  the  Kin^.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  i  SeBDtaa 
Cambridge.    Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  m  tlw  University  of  Cambridge,  1893-  I 
i>99.   Author  of  Somt  Tlm^its  m  It*  InnrnaUnn  ftc  \ 

m  Jaus  Baxtutt. 

Lecturer  on  Cbnstfuctlen, 
London.   Member  of  S 
SurveyocB*  Association. 

i-Vk.  JastTH  BEAVimm»  Atkivson.  f 

Formeriy  Arthritic  of  the  SUurixy  Rmtw.   Author  61  An  Art  Tour  m  tht  SnOmn  i  SehSlow. 
Capitals  oS  B-wtc;   Sclmii  af  Uaitrn  Art  in  Gtrmcmy.  \ 

tl  R  JlTOtn  EccEUNC,  Ph.D. 

Pnofeaaor  of  Sanskrit 
Secretary  and 


fSetlbU: 

tKtion,  Arehitectuie,  Sanitation,  Quantllle*,  Ac.,  King's  College,  I  <._»»• 
of  Society  of  Architects,  Institute  of  Junior  Bagioeara,  Quantuy  |  ^  v""*' 
lion.    Author  of  Oliaa<>l>».  (.SBOrUH. 


TOO,  Ph.D.  f 

inskrit  and  Comparative  Philoloffy,  Edinburgh  UniverBity.   Formerly  X  ^mkrH. 

Librarian  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  \_ 

Itt*         JoHH  Eixrm  Sakdys,  M.A„  Lrt.D.,  LL.D.  f 

Public  Orator  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  St  John's  CollMe,  J  CaaiifH  /{.  ewA  . 
Cambridge.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  Bislary  cf  Classical  ^""''^  ^^ '^'' 

'''•i  Ket.  Jcvk  Feeoeucx  Surh.  f 

Author  of  Sindits  in  ReHrlan  unier  German  Itulers;  translated  G.  H.  A.  von  \  SebMemiMlMr  Uft  pcrd, 
Zii^ii'%  Commentaries  oaOiePrtpluUoJ  the  Old  Testament  uyitiie  Beak  oj  Jtb.       \_ 

ICA;  Jaios  GKttGX  Feazei,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,  LtttJ).  f 

Pfofeseor  of  Social  Anthropology,  Liverpool  University.    Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  \  SMarB  list  Parti. 
Camhridf*.   FelktwoftheBntuhAcidemy.   Authorofr*<C«MmB<»i|i;Ac.       |.  "V^r"'- 

''<■&  Joseph  G.  HoiKER,  A.&^.LMech.E.  r. 

Author  of  FWi'ng  and  Biiifari<aMar;na<(i<a{ir«(a{riiraMg;&c  ^         '^Senw. 

'-t.L  Johm  Grahajc  Ke»,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


■efiua  Prbfeasor  of  ZoologY  in  the  Univctsin  of  Glasgow.   Formerly  Demonatntor 
■■ ^  of  Cambridge.   Fellow  of  CI  '   *  "  " 


in  Animal  Morphotogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge,  1808-1904.     W. "  "      ~  ' 

Society  01  Edinbuign,  1904. 


Ombridip^  is^im.     Walsingham  Medallist,  1898.     Neill  Prizeman,  Koyal 
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Shack  (ui^orO. 


lt.%,  Jaa  CioiOB  Robextson,  M.A.,  FB.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  London.   Editor  of  the  , 
Uadem  Lantnafe  Jannul.    Author  of  Bitlorf  a/  German  liUrature:  Sckiller  after  i  SehlUer, 
»Caitnry;SK. 


{' 

Stt  Iajos  Geoeoe  Scon,  K.C.I.E.  f  ..■_«.  »j_ 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern  Shan  State*.    Author  of  Bnrma;  i  nnwmm.  jonr; 
n*  Upper  Burma  Guelteer.  I^Shw  SUtM.  . 


lt.K  Kav.  Jimfa  CnuLAMD  Sivpson,  H.A.  r 

Canon  of  St  Paal's,  London.   Principal  of  Leedlidetgy  School  tod  Lecturer  o<  Leeds  J  SwOMld.  XslMOPtlCkBNiltL 
Parish  Church,  i90o-i9ia  ]_ 

H4ft      Joax  HEiav  AiTKin  Hast,  M,A.'  r.—n— 

FcUow,  Theologicat  Lectttttr  and  Librarian,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  .<B<HgM. 

''H  Jcmi  Hehit  Middletoh,  MA.,  LnT.D.,  F.SJI..  D.C.L.  (1S46-1896).  f 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  01  Cambridge,  1886-189}.    Director  1  .,„— n-. 
«<  the  FitxwilUam  Museum,  Cambridge,  iSto-igu.    Art  Director  01  the  South  J  ;    SzV  ,.    _a. 
Kensington  Museum,  I89a-i896.  Author  of  The  Rterned  Genu  ej  Clattieal  Times;  1  WUptttn  (M  f«q« 
JUmminaIti  llanuseriplt  sn  Oaisital  and  tlediaaal  Times,  I 

m  Igm  HotACs  RoniD,  MA,  LL.D.  f«.,u.~. 

BalEol  Con«e,  Oxford.   Author  of  Aiida/ £ii{(«id:  5«ii«M  <■  iViraf*  «iM  Amtty  J  ■<"?<*• 
Bislory;  feent/t  and  Pedtpee.  |_  Beijetinr. 

L&&  JOBii  HoiXAMD  Rose,  M. A.,  L11T.D.  t 

Christ's  College,  Cambndge.     Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge!  <••»• 
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JOHM  Henu  VEunmn  Ckowb. 

Ueut.-Colond,  Royal  AitiUely.    Commandant  of  the  Royal  Military  Coll^  of 
'Canada.    Formerly  Cliief  Instructor  in  Military  Topocrapky  and  Military  History 
'  .  and  Tactics  at  the  Royal  Militaiy  Academy,  wool«icn.   Autlior  ol  EfOimt  ^  Uu 
Itius»-Turliui  War,  iStt-iStS;  Ac 

Jove  Keus  Ikgkau,  I.L.D. 

See  the  bbgraphical  article:  iNoaAH,  Jome  KELVt. 

JOBH  LnncOH  Hyses,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  Histoiy  in  the  Universty  of  Oxford,  and  Felloir  of 
Mafdalon  Collce&   Formerly  Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient . 
Geography,  Univctsity  of  Liverpool.    Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeology  in  the  ' 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Author  of  A  Bitlcry 
tf  Komf.ltc. 

Jomii  HAicotK  MncHEU. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  In  Clastlu,  East  London ' 
College  (Univenity  ofLondon).   Joint-editor  «(  Croft's  BiUft  <i  Gntu. 

JaMM  Geoicx  Joseph  PEMDEXEL-BEOBBmsT. 
Editor  of  the  Guariiant  London. 

JOBH  Sunn  FiXTT,  D  Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Petmgcapher  to  t  he  Geolo|ical  Survey  of  d|e  UnitedlOngdom. 
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Juttt  SuTH  Reid,  M.A.,  IX.D.,  Lrt.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Conville  and  Cains  College, 
Cambiidte.  Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  FtJlow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College. 
Browne's  and  Chancellor's  Medals.  Editor  of  editions  of  Cicero's  Acadtmiai  V* 
Amieitiai  &C. 

John  Tbdius  Bealbv. 

Joint-author  of  Sunford's  Europe.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  SaUiti  Gapaphieat 
VagosHw.   Translator  of  Sven  Hedio'a  TImutk  Asia,  Cnlraf  Asia  and  Titt;  Ac. 

JoaEPH  Thouas  CtnnnNciiAii,M.A.,FXS. 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  University  Orilege,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Unhrenity  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 

Jams  TBohson  Shotweil,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

James  WauAia,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LLJ). 

All  Souls'  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  -< 
College.    Author  of  IFtIb  and  5iic«inm;ftc 

James  Wycurra  HeXduim,  M.A. 

Stall  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  London. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  CoHege,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  • 
'History  at  Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bitmortk  and  Ikt  Jotmdatiom  tj 
ikt  Gtrman  Empire',  Ac 

KncsLEY  Garland  Jayne. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Author  of  Vasco  ia  Gama  and  kit  Sncutsan, 

Kathleen  Schlesinoee. 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Uusicat  Archaeology. 
-    Ordutlra. 

LAONCK  BtltfolTE.  I 

Keeper  of  the  Muttt  National  du  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  J 
Honour.  President  ol  the  Sociiti  des  Peintrcs  orientalistes  ftanfal*.  AuUior  of  i 
Bincire  its  Beaux  Arls-.Btc.  | 

Leonaio  James  Spencek,  M.A.  i 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Formerly  Scholar  J 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  1 
Mimeralopeal  liaganme.  I 

LntDA  Masv  Villaei.  j 

S^  the  biographical  article:  VaLAEl,  PasQtJALB.  'j 

Lmci  VniAKi.  r 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).     Formerly  Newspaper  Corre-  _ 

spondant  in  the  East  of  Europe.    Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  1906,  Phila-  i  SlTOJ,  BOOM  Vk 
ddohia.  1907,  and  Boston,  VSJl.,  1907-1910.    Author  of  ItatioH  Ltfe  in  Town  I 
OM  Cmnlry;  &c  I 

MAtniCE  AiTBtis  Cannev,  H.A, 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  In  the  University  of  MaiKhester.  Formerly 
Exhibitioner  ol  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Puscy  and  Ellcrton  Hebrew  Scholar, 
Oxford,  1892:  Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1895:  Houghton  Syriac  Prize,  1896. 


Matthew  Arnold  Prixeman,  190]. 

rsamboea;  Saxhon; 
Author  of  Tlu  Imtmmtnls  ifllui  Suopbone;  Sarpnt:  Uiuici 
[  Shawm;  Shottf.      _ 
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Audwr  of  Patitt  PUki  Ac  {oeBWJ  Phto. 

■.Bt  Mica»i  Bmit.  _  /.  ,_      

Banitfcr«t-Uw,  Middle  tempk.  \StIn(*:  ifi^dory. 


Soilptlin  {Uifttfi); 
Shatepean:  Perinilt. 


■•  IK  Ck>        Sis  MACKEims  Daueu  Ceauiexs,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  H^ 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister,«t-Law.    Fonneny  PenMnent  Under-Secretary  J  -  .      ,  _ 

of  Sute  for  Uw  Home  Departnwiit,  London,  and  Firat  PkrliMnentafy  Coanad  to  |  8**  Oi  UOWbi. 

theTnasiuy.   Author  of  Diiftl  ef  Ik*  Lam  if  Biltt  tf  Sakamgt;  6k. 

W.B».  Hucus  Hakioo,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  ( 

Prafetior  of  Zoolocv,  Univeraity  CoUece,  Cork.    Author  of  "  Protocoa."  in  the 'j  SutodllHU 
Camtridf  Natunlaulery;  and  papeta  lor  varioua  acientific  joumala.  L  ' 

&  S.  t.  Uauon  H.  SrauiANN,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Vafoatiw  rfArt.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inters 
national  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paria,  Buenoe  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Fiaoico- 
British  ExhibitioB,  Loadon.    Autbor  of  HUkry  vf  "  FntKi";  Mtiak  PerInU' 
PainHnt  lo  Uu  Opinint  of  Ou  lylk  Ctntury:  Wtrkt  af  G.  F.  Wattt,  JUL.;  BriUsk 
Snlphin  and  SciUpltn  eJT»-Da.y\  BenrieOt  Xmtur;  Ac 

B.  H.  ilmasa  Jastbow,  Pr.D.  f 

Prafeasor  of  Semitic  Languafea,  Vniventty  of  Pennayhraoia.    Author  Ol.Stlitltifi  !»l<am«.»i 
tf  Ikt  Blbybmiams  and  Auyruuu;  ttc  [, 

■.  0.  B.  CL        MAxnauAir  Otto  Bisharck  Casfau,  M.A.  C  lUmih, 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  in  London  Univeraity.  Lecttner  in  Greek  In  Birmingham  i  ~^''"'-  . 

IMnnity,  190S-1908.  [S»mm  (mfarO. 

IP,*  UOH  Jacques  Maxihe  PuNET.  f  „  _ .». 

Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).  ■<  «  Hectaln; 

" ••-•-■•  iw  ~  ■  ■ 

B.T.K.  M.  Ta.  HouisxA.  ..  _  f 


Author  of  L' Industrie  dusctm  Franche-ComH.  (.  M  Po^  CtlUllt  OL 

T».  HOUTSHA.  .  /.  .... 

Professor  of  Seaiitk  Languagea  la  the  Univasity  of  Utieclit  ^ScliOla. 

0.  A.  OSKUND  Amy,  M.A..  1L.D.  C 

H.M  Inapector  of  Schools  and  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  Education,  J  ev.«_v„_,  4^  a..!  -• 
LoadoaTAuthor  of  Urns  XIV:  and  tkt  Enffuk  gataration;  Ckatkt  Jl.;  *c  1  SnaHjrtUiy.  Ut  Ead  «. 
Edltsro(tho£aMd«rdite/>a^<:&c  I 

St  Petanhnrg  (t»  part); 


P.  A.  K  FuHCE  Petek  Alexeivitch  Kiopothh. 

See  the  biographical  article:  KioroTUN,  PaiMCC.  P.  A. 


P.  C.  ■.            PitEB  CunttRS  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  . 

Seceetaiy  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  in  Com.  J  ^ 

pantive  Anatomy  and  Assistant  10  Linacra  Rrofeasor  at  Oxford,  18W-1891.  |  '***■ 

Author  of  Oii<lM<f«/A«<«ry;&c  L 

P. a                PmcT  GA«i»mi,LL.D.,  F.S.A.,D.lJTT.  /«--»». 

S«  the  biographical  article:  Gakonbr,  Pbrct.    *  ^"«o^». 

P.  S.  K>  Paul  Georce  Konodt. 

Art  Critic  of  the  CH , ,     ., 

Author  of  Tlu  Art  oS  WaOtr  Crane;  Velasiput,  Lift  and  Work;  &c 


SakbaUB(iR^rl); 
Samaia:  Cnernmenl  (m  part); 
SamarkanO:  CUy  (.in  pari^; 
.  Saiaiov:  Gatcmment  (>»  part). 


Art  CrMc^f  the  Ohsmtr  and  the  Daily  ifa^.,  '^'j'^v^  Editor  of  the  itrtifL-l  Sealptan(<n  part). 


P.M.  rncr  Somas  Tyrinchah  Stephens,  J.P.  /•!.«««_ 

Contributor  to  the  Badmintm  Uatfitau.  \  »»•••«»•• 

P.W.  Paoi  ViNOORADorr,  D.C.L.,  LLJD.  f -...,.„,„ 

S«R  <be  biographical  article:  Vikooradopf,  Paol.  \  Sntttom. 

P.  Wa.  Sot  Phillip  Watts,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  r  „,,..  jij,j_^  ^_„  ou  Inaem. 

Director  of  Naval  Conatruction  for  the  British  Navy.   Chairman  of  the  Federation     5Wp.  autory  »««  »K /asos- 
of  Shipbunders.    Naval  Architect  and  Director  of  War  Shipbuilding  Department'       »»«»  »/  !Mnulnfs; 
of  Sit  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1885-1901.  L  ShlptnUUllC. 

■.M.  Robert  Adamson,  LL.D.  S  tuh»mnrii»h>irti 

See  the  biographical  article:  Adamson,  Robert.  |  Sehalllaf  (.»  #<irt). 

■,A.t.H.       Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  H.A.,  F.S.A.  rsamarlB: 

St  John'a  College,  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Ex--( 
proration  Fund.  I 

I.  A.  W<  Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE.  r 

Formeriy  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundary  Delitnitation.  Served  with  TirahJ 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1898,  and  «o  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Com-] 
ffllsuon,  Pamirs,  1895.  I 

ILCC  Richard  Copley  Christie.  „  „  •fscalUsr  (tuterfl. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Christie,  Richard  Coplbt.  \  "•"»•'  ^•"  r^  '• 

R.  D.  H.  Robert  Drew  Hicxs,  M.A.  i  Sanaea  {in  tori). 

FcUew,  formeriy  Lecturer  in  Claasica,  Triaity  Coflege.  Cambridge.  \  *""  '■'"  **"" 

1.0.  Richard  Carnett,  LL  D.  fSaijI,  Paolo; 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Carhett,  Richard.  I.  Satil*. 

IL  L  P.  IUoinaid  Ihhes  Pococs,  F.Z.S.  /  SooiTioa> 

Saoarinteadent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Loadoo.  V, 
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RoMAio  John  McNeni,  M.A. 

Chrut  Church.  Oxford.     Bairuter-at-Law. 
GauOe  (London). 


StCHAtD  LtDEEKSK.  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


Fonaeily  Editor  of  tb*  5l  Jcma't 


KJaka,(lllNr; 

tt  Uttf,  »t  Anthggn 

tavgp,  Bb  WOllia;    . 

Stntt  IkmOr; 

Sblp-moDcy; 

Shnwitaiy,  thifei  ofc 


Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Ceelocical  Survey  of  India,  t»j^-tWi.  Author  of 
CalahtM  tf  Pmit  Uammcls,  Reptiles  and  Buit  m  iJu  BnHtk  iluseum;  Tlu  Deer 
«/  all  Lmdt;  The  Came  AHimals  «/  A/rica;  ftc 

Sb  Reoinalo  Laitkehce  Antkobiis,  K.C.M.G. 

Crown  A^ent  for  the  Colonic*,  London.  AjnMant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonm,  1 898-1909. 


fsMd(w> 
1  Swow;  1 


Aort); 

Hmf  {»  parti- 


H«i«n  (intorti. 


ROBSET  NlSBET  BaIN  (d.   1909). 

Auiitant  Librarian,  BritHh  Museum,  1883-1009.    Author  of  Sctniauma:  llie  I  «.iu^^   a.«.n,.i. 
Political  Hislvry  ef  Denmark,  Neruaj  and  5iiK&i>,  15JJ-/000;  The  First  Rtmuuion,  \  EJ'r""'  """'"*'« 
1613-1715.  Slavonic  Europe:  Tlu  PeUUcal  History  of  Polmi  and  gussia  from     Soaarav,  Patv. 
1469  la  t7f6;  Sx. 

ROBEET  Peele. 

Professor  of  Mining  in  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York, 

ROBEBT  SEYHOtnt  CONWAV,  H.A.,  DXlTT. 


{staktl-diiUnc. 


Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  injbe  Univenity  of  Manchester.  J 


ilogy  in 
lolfege,  ( 


Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Gonvillei 
and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge.   Author  of  The  Italic  Dialects.  [_ 

Robert  Waliaci,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  Carton. 
Lecturer  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture.  Professor  of  Agriculture,  R.A.C., 
Cirencester,  i88>-i885.  Author  of  Arm  Lam  Stock  of  Great  Britoia;  The  Agri- 
cnlture  and  Rural  Economy  of  Australia  and  Sew  ZealMd;  Farming  Industries  tff 
Cape  Colony;  &c 

'  Stanley  ABTHim  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formerly  Fellow,  GonvBle  and  Cain*  Cenege, 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  toe  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Author  of  Glossary  of 
Aramaic  Inscriptions i  Tke  Lams  of  Hoses  and  tke  Code  of  Bammurabii  Critical 
Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  RelifioH  of  Ancient  Palestine;  ftc 

SuoN  Newcoiib,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Newcohb,  Simon. 

l^OHAS  ASHBV,  M.A.,  DXrt. 

l>irecti>r  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeotosy  at  Rome.  Formerly  Scholar  of 
Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  1897.  Conington  Prizeman,  »a6.  Member . 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  The  Classicai  Topo- 
f^y  ^  ""  Xeman  Campagea, 


SbMp«s>4/0. 


SuBMl,  Books  o(; 
SboI;  Sarpmt-wonh^ 

[  Sitnni:  Plana. 


Tbokas  Anoxew  Abcreb,  M.A. 

Author  of  Tke  Crusade  if  Xickard  I.;  fte. 

Thomas  Aixan  Ingkau,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Trinity  College,  Dublio. 


Silmo;  I 
SMOit;  StManin; 
Skttmils;  SacMti; 
Sepulo;  Sellnu; 
Smm  Anram; 
SnwiMM,  Vbu 


-^Wvlan. 
{ 


(•*f«rO. 


Sot  TaouAS  Babcuy,  M.P. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Oftccr  of  the  Ledon  of  Honour. 
Author  of  Problems  oj  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  ftc.  M.P.  for  Black- 
bum,  1910. 

Sn  Trohas  CuttoU)  Allbctt,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

R<xius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Gonville  I  fiMiuahntak  IciMts. 
and  Caius  College.  Pnysician  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospiul,  Cambridge.  Editor  o*  '  "~™~'"""^  •»•— . 
Syelems  of  Medicine, 

Riv.  Thouas  Fowlee,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LLJ).  (18U-1904).  r 

Pteeident  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Oxford,  1881-1004.    Honorary  Fellow  of     eiuNii^im   Hid  lh>i     . 
Uncoln  College.   Professor  of  Logic,  1873-1888.    Vice-Chancellorof  theUnivetaity  J  ™r~^' ""  "■"  •! 
of  Oxford,  1899-1901.    Author  of  Elements  of  Deduclm  Lope;  Shaftesbury  and  I      (*"  f"'- 
Hulckeson;  He.  C 


TboKAS  Gubebt  Casveb,  M.A.,  K.C.  (1848-1906).  1 

Formerly  Judge  of  County  Couitu    Author  of  0*  tt<  !«•  rdoifof  ft  <i<  CvrJOM'^ 
efCoodsbyS^  .  -a  ^ 

Tbovas  KiKKOr,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Author  alAn  Inquiry  into  Seeialism;  Primer  of  Socialism;  ftc 

Rev.  Thouas  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.CL.,  DJ>. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cbbynx,  T.  K. 

Snt  Thomas  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.  f 

Assisunt  Secretaiy  to  the  Treasury.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Cdlege,  Cam-  < 
r  a  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections  ;ac  \^ 


bridge.    Author  of  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  ac 


r  gaint-Slmoa,  Comti  d» 
I     (in  part), 

/Saimphlia. 
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1k*H*  ^lEOPDH  N9U>EKK.  r 

-    Se  ibe  biographical  article:  NOldeu,  Triodok.  \  SMBttta  Unpmw. 

T.T.  SiK  T»AViRs  Twiss.  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  f  a^  ,._ 

See  the  bio(raphKmIaftick:  Twin,  SiKTtAVSU.  •^■•a  UWI. 

{■ 


T.W.  F.  Tboius  WuiiAH  Fox. 

Pror«sor  of  Textilet  in  the  Univenity  of  Manchetter.    Avtber  c(  Mtdumia  c/\  Shotill. 
W€anmg. 


T.  W.  B.  Bl      Tbokas  WaUAM  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

ProfcMor  o(  Comparative  Relizian,  Manchester  Univernty.  Preddent  of  the  Pali 
Text  Society.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Secrerary  and  Librarian  of  the  ■ 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  iMs-i^oa.  Aalhor  of  BmUUm;  Sacnd  Bavki  o/  tkt 
BiiddkisUt£ailrBuidUtmiBmUkiaJmiia;Di*lttimtfatBiMJia-,ace. 

W.  A.  B.  C       Rsv.  WiuiAH  AncrxTUS  Bievookt  Coouoce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.O, 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collcfe,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  Histary,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  i8<o-IWI.  Author  of  Caiie  iu  Haul  DaxpknU;  Tkt  Kantf 
«f  lit  ToU;  Guide  It  CrindtlwaU;  Guiit  to  SwiUtrlani;  Tin  Alps  iu  Natun  tnd 
m  Huttty;  Sic    Editor  of  the  Alptmt  Jturnal,  iWo-iMl ;  ftc 

W.  A.O1  Wniuii  AscHiBAU)  Ddnniho,  Pb.D.,  LL.D.  r 

Lieber  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  Columbia  University,  New  J  •■,._,.-  •.•,_ 
York.  Author  of  £iMy>mit«Cm<  Wtu  and  gtcmtndin;  A  History  q]  P<4Uicat\  "•"»»»•  'OH"- 
Thearits.  \ 

W.  A.  P.  Walter  AtisoN  Psaurs,  M.A.  r  St  John  of  JtrmlnB,  (Mac 

Feraeriy  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  i      of; 
Oxford.    Author  of  Uadtn  Europe;  &c.  \  StblMWif-HobWa  QOMtlOIL 


Sinehl; 
SIrlpattB; 
SUbia  Vamsa. 

n  Can:  CsMfm;  St  Glib     - 

Town;  St  Ootthaid  Put; 
St  MorUi;  Sunsn; 
SuMun,  Hoiaea  BfaUiet  i»; 
S«*alo;  SehaOtaamaii:  Canton; 
SehafflwuMo:  Town; 
Sotaooclissr,  Johaon; 
8eh»]n;  i 


W.  k.  WiiUAit  Bactor,  Ph.D.  .._,  / 


Profassor  of  Biblical  Science  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Budapest. 


V.C.D.  W.      Wiuuu  CEca  Dahpier  Whethau,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  Theory  of  SabMon 
Recent  DetdofnunI  oj  Phytu^  Seienu;  Ac. 


^1 


W.  K  A.  A.      Wiuiah  EoiniND  Aruytace  Axon,  LL.D.  r 

Formerly  Deputy  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries.    On  Literary  J  e^|«j 
Staff  of  ttanckeiler  Guardian,  1874-1905.    Member  of  the  Gonedd,  with  the  bardic  1  "'"'""* 


«.  B.  Bik         WiuiAN  Evans  Hoylc,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S.,  M.R.C.S.  f 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Directorof  the  National  Museum  of  Wales.'  Director  of  the -<  Sot-Sarptat  (w  ^i»4- 
Manchester  Museum,  1M9-1899.  [ 

W.  r>.  WauAM  Fream,  LL.D.  (d.  1906).  r 

Formeriy  Lecturer  00  Agricultural  Entomotogy,  Univenity  U  Edinburgh,  and  J  Shisp  (in  tart). 
Agricultural  Cotrespoodent  of  Tkt  Timtt.  [ 

W.  T.  E.  WnaiREO  F.  Khox.  /  «.h,n. 

Aothorof  77WC^v<«/a&ia<.  |aM«im. 

W.  ■•.  Rev.  Wiuuh  Hont,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  r 

President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  ■905-1009. '  Author  of  History  of  Ike  \  cu*  Cb  I  B 
Enifisk  Ckurtk.  s9T-io66:  Tkt  Ckurtk  of  En/land  in  Ike  UiddU  Afis;  Poltlieat  1  """''  ""•  ■• 
History  of  Enifmd,  tr6»-lSoi.  \, 

W.  B.  Bsw  WouAH  Henry  Bennett,  M.A..  D.D.,  D.Litt.  t 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Coilcces,  London.  1  gatll. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth  i 
College,  Sheffield.   Author  of  Relipon  oS  the  Posl-Exitie  PropkeU ;  ftc.  [ 

W.  B.  F.  Sn  WauAM  Henry  Flower,  F.R.S.  /  gui  a-  A_n 

See  the  biographical  article :  Flower,  Sir  W.  H.  \        ^     ^'' 

W.  H.  ■».         WiLUAK  Henry  Haoow,  M.A.,  Mos.Doc.        _         _  r 

" '  ■    ~  "■  ■  ~     '    I 


Principal  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle.on'Tyne. '  Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  j  gAhnlMrt. 
of  Worcester  College.  Oxford.  Member  of  Council.  Royal  Colkge  of  Muac;  Editor  \  ""■"■^ 
of  O^ord  History  oJ  Music.    Author  of  Studies  in  ilodem  Muste;  Ac.  [ 

W.  L.  F.  Walter  Lynwooo  Flehinc,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Histo  -        .. 

0/  Rtctnstnttioni 


Professor  of  Histoty  in  Louisiana' Sute  University.  Editor  of  Dtctmenlary  History  i 
■  •;Ac.  I 


W.  L  e.  WiLUAii  Lawsom  Grant,  M.A.  .  -.  ,,,.   . , 

Professor  of  History  at  Queen's  University.  Kingston,  Canada.     Formerly  Beit  J  »  *•■■•  t«»«««; 
Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  at  Oxford  University.    Editor  of  Acts  «r  tkt  Prioy^  St  FISITt  and  HHmlRfc 
CsiuKsf  {Cotoniai  Series);  Canadian  CoHslitutiottai  DttdopmenL 

W.li«4r.  St>  WiLLUii  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  C.C.S.I. 

Member  of  the  Council  of  India.    Formerly  Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret  J  SanM  Abma4  BiMa.  Sir. 
Department  of  the  India  Oflirc.    Author  of  Lite  <4  Ike  Uarauis  of  Dalkonsie;  ^  ^' 
Memoirs  of  FieldMarikal  Sir  Henry  Wylu  Norman ;  Ac 
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WauAM  Unno,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  MnTO,  WaUAH. 

WiLiUM  Michael  Robsetti. 

Seethe  biographical  article:  Rossetti,  Damtb  C. 

LiECT.-COLOHEL  WiLUAH  Patucx  Andeeson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chief-Engineer,  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada.    Member  of  the 
Geographic  Board  01  Canada.  Paat  President  of  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

WnUAH  ROBEETSOM  SlUTB,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Suith,  W.  R. 

WuxiAH  TBOKAS  Calkan,  D.Sc.,  F2.S. 

Aaaiitant  in  chaiige  of  Cnutscea,  Natural  Hiatory  Museum,  South  Kemingtan. 
Author  o(  "  Cnisucea,"  in  a  Tnaku  m  Zttltct,  edited  by  Sir  E.  Rary  Laaktactr. 

WaLUM  Waixaci. 

See  the  biographical  tcticle:  Wallacs,  Wouam  (1844-1897). 

WnxiAM  Walkeb  Rockwell,  UcTREOt. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminacyi  New  York. 
Author  of  Di*  DopptUit  ia  Lcutdpoftm  PUiipp  *n  Utuat. 
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UnrTB-CLAIRB  DBVILLB.  fillENNE  HEHRI  (1818-1881), 
Frendi  chemist,  »u  born  od  the  nth  of  March  1818  in  the 
Bland  oi  St  Thoituu,  West  Indies,  where  his  Ulhcr  wu  French 
coQsul.  Together  with  his  elder  brother  Charles  he  was  educated 
in  Fans  at  (he  ColUge  KoUln.  In  1844,  having  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medidne  and  doctor  of  science,  he  was  appointed  to 
Ofjamze  the  new  faculty  of  science  at  Besan;on,  where  he  acted 
u  dean  and  professor  of  chemistry  from  184J  to  1851.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  in  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  A.  J.  Balard  at  the 
£cole  Nonnale,  and  in  1859  became  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  place  of  J.  B.  A.  Dumas,  for  whom  he  had  begun  to  lecture 
in  iSu.    HediedatBoulogne-sur-Seineon  theistof  July  i88i. 

He  De^n  his  experimental  work  in  184T  vjixh  investigations  of  oil 
of  turpentine  and  tolu  t>alaam,  in  tlic  course  of  wfiicfi  he  di^ovrrcd 
toluene.  But  hia  moat  important  worl;  was  in  inorganic  and  tliormal 
aheniatry.  In  1S49  he  oiacovefud  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (niinv^en 
pemoxidc),  a  auMtanoe  interesting  as  the  first  obtained  of  th» 
l»<alk<l  "  anhydride*  "  of  the  monobasic  acids.  In  1855,  ignorunt 
el  what  Wfihler  had  done  ten  years  previously,  lie  succeeded  in 
ebtaininff  ntetaliic  aluminium,  and  ultimately  he  devised  a  method 
bv  vhicn  the  metal  could  be  prepared  on  a  targe  scale  by  the  aid 
e/  Mdiuffl,  the  manufacture  of  which  he  also  developed.  With 
H.  J.  Dcbray  (1837-1888)  he  worked  at  the  platinum  metals,  t\is 
object  beins  on  the  one  hand  to  prepare  them  pure,  and  on  the 
other  to  6na  a  suitable  metal  for  the  M.indard  metre  for  the  Inter- 
andoial  Metric  Commission  then  sitting  at  Paris.  With  L.  J. 
Traost  (b.  1825)  be  devised  a  method  for  determining  vapour 
deuiiiesattempenirureftupto  1400*  C,  and.  partly  with  F.  Wdoler, 
he  investigated  the  allotropic  forms  of  silicon  and  boron.  Tlie 
aniJkial  imparation  of  minerals,  especially  of  apatite  and  isomer. 
phMM  ounenla  and  of  crystalline  oxides,  was  another  subject  in 
which  be  made  many  experiments.  But  his  best  known  contribution 
to  geaeral  chemistry  is  his  work  on  the  phenomena  of  reversible 
leactiocia,  which  he  comprehended  under  a  Kencral  theory  of  "  di»- 
Bciaaioa."  He  fait  took  up  the  subject  about  1857,  and  it  was  in 
the  cosiae  of  his  invcstieations  on  it  that  he  devised  the  apparatus 
laewa  ai  the  "  Deville  hot  and  cold  tube." 

His  brother,  Chaues  Joseph  Sainte-Cuise  Deviue 
(iSi4->87fi),  geologist  and  meteorologist,  was  bom  in  St  Thomas 
ea  the  36th  of  Febnuiy  1814.  Having  attended  at  the  £cole 
des  Mines  in  Paris,  he  auisted  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  the  chair 
tt  geology  at  the  ColUge  de  France  from  1855  until  he  succeeded 
him  in  1874.  He  made  researches  on  volcanic  phenomena, 
c^wdaSy  on  the  gaseous  emanations.  He  investigated  also 
the  variations  of  temperatine  in  the  atmosphett;  and  ocean. 
Be  iSed  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  October  1876. 

His  publiahcd  worka  include:  Sludts  tlolatlftut  ncr  kt  ttu  it 
TbUrigt  €l  d*  F»f  (1848);  foyafs  (Monfiu  au  AntOUs  tt  «mz 
On  U  THhifit  tl  it  Ftf  (1848-1859);  lirctcrrhs  nr  la  fHnci- 
ttmxpUnrwann  it  mhtorthpt  tl  it  fikyii^e  ilnlnit  anx  AnIiUn 
(1849):  Sv  U$  tarialims  pincii^uti  it  la  Itrnfiralmrt  (1866),  and 
Cm#  fmt  hiUmigfU  t*r  la  tMept  (1878). 


ST  BUiO'S  FtRB,  the  glow  accompanying  the  slow  discharge 
of  electricity  to  earth  from  the  atmosphere.  This  discharge, 
which  is  identical  with  the  "  brush  "  discharge  of  laboratory 
experiments,  usually  appears  as  a  tip  of  light  on  the  extremities 
of  pointed  objects  such  as  church  towers,  the  masts  of  ships, 
or  even  the  fingers  of  the  outstretched  hand:  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  a  crackling  or  fixxing  noise.  St  Elmo's  fire  is 
most  frequently  observed  at  low  levels  through  the  winter 
season  during  and  after  snowstorms. 

The  name  St  Elmo  Is  an  Italian  corruption  through  SoHf 
Ermo  of  St  Erasmus,  a  bishop,  during  the  reign  of  Domltian, 
of  Formiae,  Italy,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  about  the  ind 
of  June  304.  He  has  ever  been  the  patron  saint  of  Mediterranean 
sailors,  who  regard  St  Elmo's  fire  as  the  visible  sign  of  his  guar- 
dianship. The  phenomenon  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  Pliny  in  his  Nalunl  History  states  that  when  there  were 
two  lights  sailors  called  them  Castor  and  PoDux  and  invoked 
them  as  gods.  To  English  sailors  St  Elmo's  fires  were  known 
as  "corposants"  (ItaL  corpt  tanto). 

See  HasUtt's  edition  of  Brand'a  Atitljuatitt  (1905)  under  "  Castor 
and  Pollux." 

ST  EMIUON,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Girontle,  2}  m.  from  the  right-  bank  of  the  Dordogne 
and  2^  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906),  town, 
1091;  commune,  3546.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a 
hermit  who  lived  here  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  Pictur- 
esquely situated  00  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  town  has  remains 
of  ramparts  of  the  nth  and  13th  centuries,  with  ditches  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  several  medieval  buildings.  Of  these  the  chief 
is  the  parish,  once  collegiate,  church  of  the  isth  and  13th 
centuries.  A  Gothic  cloister  adjoins  the  church.  A  fine  belfry 
(isth,  13th  and  15th  centuries)  commanding  the  town  is  built 
on  the  terrace,  beneath  which  ate  hollowed  in  the  rock  the  ora- 
tory and  hermitage  of  St  Emilion,  and  adjoining  them  an 
andcnt  monolithic  church  of  considerable  dimensions.  Remains 
of  a  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  (15th  and  17th  centuries),  of 
a  building  (i3tb  centuryjknown  as  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  a 
square  keep  (the  chief  lelic  of  a  stronghold  founded  by  Louis 
VIII.)  are  also  to  be  seen.  Disused  stone  quarries  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  are  used  u  dwellings  by  the  inhabitants.  St  Emilion 
is  celebrated  for  its  wines.  Its  medieval  importanoe,  due  to 
the  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  to  the  commerce 
in  its  wines,  began  to  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  Liboume.  In  117s  it  was  the  first 
of  th»  towns  of  Guyane  to  join  the  confedctatian  beaded  by 

Bordeaux. 
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SAINTE-PALAYE— ST  ETIENNE 


8AINTE-MLATB,  JBAH  BAFTISTE  U  CTIRNB  (or  LaCDRNe) 
DE  (1697-1781),  French  scholar,  wu  bora  at  Aiuerre  on  the 
6th  of  June  1697.  His  father,  Edme,  had  been  gentleman  of 
the  bed<hamber  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
Sainte-Palaye  had  a  twin  brother  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  refusing  to  marry  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from  him. 
For  some  time  he  held  the  same  position  under  the  regent 
Orleans  as  his  father  had  under  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  had 
received  a  thorough  education  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  a 
taste  for  history.  In  1 734  he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the 
AcadfmU  dts  Inscription}  e$  BtUts-Leltrts,  merely  from  his 
reputation,  as  nothing  had  been  written  by  him  before  that  date. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
this  society.  After  having  published  nunwrou*  memoirs  OD 
Roman  history,  he  began  a  series  of  studies  on  the  chroniclers 
of  the  middle  ages  (or  the  Hiiloricm  des  Gaults  tide  la  Franct 
(edited  by  Dom  Bouquet):  Raoul  Claber,  Holgaud,  Um  Gala 
of  Louis  VII.,  the  chronicle  of  Morigny,  Rigord  and  his  con- 
tinuator,  William  le  Breton,  the  monk  of  St  Denis,  Jean  de 
Venette,  Froissart  and  the  Jouvcncel.  He  made  two  journeys 
into  Italy  with  his  brother,  the  first  in  1 739-1 740,  accompanied 
by  his  compatriot,  the  president  Charles  de  Brasses,  who  related 
many  humorous  anecdotes  about  the  two  brothers,  particularly 
about  Jean  Bapliste,  whom  he  called  "  the  bilious  Sainte- 
Palaye  I"  On  returning  from  this  tour  be  saw  one  of  Join- 
viUc's  manuscripts  at  the  house  of  the  senator  Fiorcntini,  well 
known  m  the  kittoiy  of  the  text  of  thii  plcutng  memoriafist. 
The  manuscript  was  bought-  for  the  king  in  i'74i  snd  is  still 
at  the  Bibliolhique  nationale.  After  the  second  journey  (1749) 
Lacurne  published  a  letter  to  de  Brosaes,  on  te  Coil  dans  Us  arts 
(1751)1  In  this  be  showed  that  he  was  not  only  attracted  by 
manuscripts,  but  that  he  could  see  and  admire  works  of  art. 
In  1 759  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Utmairts  sut  I'anciennt 
ciaalerie,  considirle  commc  tas  ilaUissemeni  poliiiqMC  tl  mililairtt 
for  which  unfortunately  he  only  used  works  of  fiction  and  ancient 
stories  as  sources, 'neglecting  the  heroic  poenu  which  would 
have  shown  him  the  nobler  aspects  of  this  institution  so  soon 
corrupted  by  "  courteous  "  manners;  a  second  edition  appeared 
at  the  time  oi  his  death  (3  vols.  1781, 3rd  ed.  1836).  He  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Euktache  Deschamps,  which  was  never 
published,  and  also  made  a  collection  of  mote  than  a  hundred 
volumes  of  exlracu  from  ancient  authors  relating  to  French 
antiquities  and  the  French  language  of  the  middle  ages.  His 
Clossairs  delalangutjraniaist  was  ready  in  1756,  and  a  prospectus 
had  been  published,  but  the  great  length  of  the  work  prevented 
him  finding  a  publisher.  It  remained  in  manuscript  for  morethan 
acentury.  In  1764  acoUectionof  his  manuscripts  was  bought  by 
the  government  and  after  his  death  were  placed  in  the  king's 
library;  they  are  stilJ  there  (foods  Morcau),  with  the  exception 
of  some  which  were  given  to  the  marquess  of  Paulmy  In  exchange, 
and  were  later  placed  in  the  Arsenal.  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye 
ceased  work  about  177 1;  the  death  of  his  brother  was  greatly  (elt 
by  him,  he  became  childish,  ai.t!  Jlcd  on  the  ist  ot  March  1 7S1. 

Sainte-Palaye  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fmn^aisc  since 
1758.  Hi*  life  was  written  for  this  Acodcmie  by  Chamfort  and  for 
the  Academic  d*j  Inscriptions  by  Dupuy;  both  works  arc  of  110 
value.  See,  hqwover,  the  biography  ol  Lacurne,  with  a  Ii^t  of  llis 
published  work's  and  those  in  manuscript,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  and  last  volume  of  the  Diclioitnaire  hislonque  dc  t'ancien 
laniare  fran^ois,  outtotsaire  de  ta  lartf^ue  Jran^oisc  dcfniis  son  ori^ine 
jusqiCau  siede  de  Louis  XIV.,  published  by  Louis  Favrc  (1875- 
liil). 

SAINTES,  a  town  «{  western  France,  capital  of  in  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charente-Inff  rieure,  47  m.  S.E.  of  Iji 
Rochelle  by  the  railway  from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1906), 
town,  13,744;  commune,  >9,o>5.  Saintes  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Channte,  which  separates  it  from  its 
suburb  of  Les  Dames.  It  is  of  interest  for  its  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  best  preserved  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  Germanicus, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  This  formerly  stood  on  a 
Roman  bridge  destroyed  in  1843,  when  it  was  removed  and 
reconstructed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Ruins  of  baths 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  amphitheatre. 


larger  than  that  of  NImes,  and  in  area  surpassed  only  by  the 
Coliseum,  dates  probably  from  the  close  of  the  ist  or  the  beginning 
of  the  3nd  century  and  was  capable  of  holding  20,000  spectators. 
A  Roman  building  known  as  the  Capitol  was  destroyed  after 
the  capture  of  the  town  from  the  English  by  Charles  of  Alcnfon, 
brother  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1330,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  a 
hospitaL  Saintes  was  a  bishop's  see  till  1790;  the  cathedral  of 
St  Peter,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  1  sth  century,  and  again  after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1568.  The  interior  has  now  an  unattractive 
appearance.  The  tower  (isth  century)  is  236  ft.  high.  The 
church  of  St  Euttopius  (founded  at  the  close  o(  the  6th  century, 
rebuilt  in  the  ittb,  and  had  its  nave  destroyed  in  the  Wars 
of  Religion)  standi  above  a  very  interesting  well-lighted  crypt— 
the  largest  in .  France  after  that  of  Chanres— adorned  with 
richly  sculptured  capitals  and  containing  the  tomb  of  St 
Euttopius  (4th  or  sth  century).  The  fine  stone  spire  dates  from 
the  I  sth  century.  Notre-Dame,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
architecture  of  the  iilh  and  iiih  centuries,  with  a  noble  clock- 
tower,  is  no  longer  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  The  old  hdtel 
de  ville  (i6th  and  iSth  centuries)  contains  a  Ubrary,  and  the 
present  hdtel  de  ville  a  museum.  Bernard  Palissy,  the  porcelain- 
maker,  has  a  statue  in  the  town,  where  he  Hved  from  1542  to 
1562.  Small  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Saintes,  which 
carries  on  trade  in  grain,  brandy  and  wine,  has  iron  foundries, 
works  of  the  state  railway,  and  manufactures  earthenware, 
tiles,  <[C. 

Saintes  (Mediolonum  or  Medioloitium),  the  capital  of  the  Santones, 
w^isa  flourishing  town  before  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul;  in  the  middle 
ajcs  it  was  capital  of  the  Saintongc  Christ'ianity  was  introduced 
by  St  Eutropius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the  middle  of^lhc  3rd  century. 
Charlemagne  rebuilt  its  cathedral.  The  Normans  burned  the  town 
in  845  and  854.  Richard  Co?ur  de  Liuii  fortified  himself  within  its 
walls  against  his  father  Henry  II.,  who  captured  it  alter  a  destructive 
sit-ge.  In  12.^2  St  Louis  defeated  the  F-nglish  under  its  walls  and 
W!is  received  into  the  town.  It  was  not.  however,  till  the  reign  of 
Qiarles  V.  that  Saintes  was  permanently  recovered  from  the  Engltsfl. 
The  Protectants  did  great  damage  during  the  Wars  of  Religion. 

ST  tnEHN&  an  industrial  town  of  east-central  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Loire,  310  m.  S.S.E.  of  Paris  and  36  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Lyons  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  130,940;  communcj 
146,788.  St  Etienne  Is  situated  on  the  Furens,  which  flows 
through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  partly  underground,  and  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  silk  manufacture.  The  town  is  uni- 
formly built,  its  principal  feature  being  the  straight  thoroughfare 
nearly  4  m.  long  which  traverses  It  from  N.  to  S.  The  chief 
of  the  squares  is  the  Place  Marengo,  which  has  a  statue  of  F. 
Gamier,  the  explorer,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  town  hall  and  the 
prefecture,  both  modern.  The  church  of  St  fitienne  dates  from 
the  tsth  century,  And  the  Romanesque  church  of  the  abbey  of 
ValbeoolLe  is  on  the  S.E.  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  valuable  coUeo* 
tion  of  arms  and  amwar,  a  picture  gallery,  industrial  collections, 
and  a  library  with  numerous  manuscripts  are  in  the  Palais  <)cs 
Arts.  St  Stienne  is  the  scat  of  a  prefect,  and  has  an  important 
school  of  mining,  and  schools  of  music,  chemistry  and  dyeing.  Sec. 

The  town  owes  ttB  importance  chiefly  to  the  coal-basin  wliick 
eactends  between  Firminy  aad  Rive-de-Gicr  over  an  area  so  m.  loiMf 
by  s  m.  wide,  and  is  second  only  to  those  of  Nord  and  Pss-de-Calais 
is  France.  There  are  concessions  giving  employment  to  aowie 
18,000  workmen  and  producing  annually  between  ^,000.000  aad 
4,000,000  tons.  The  mtneial  is  of  two  kinds — smelting  coal,  said 
to  be  the  best  in  Fiance,  and  gas  coal.  There  are  manufactures  of 
ribbons,  trimmings  and  other  goods  made  from  silk  and  mixtures 
of  cotton  and  lilk.  This  industry  dates  from  the  early  17th  century, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  small  factories  (electricity  sapplying  tne 
motive  power),  and  employs  at  its  maximum  some  50.000  tetods. 
The  attendant  industry  of  dyeing  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 
Tile  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  and  of  heavy  iron  goods  such  as 
armour-plating  occupies  about  3000  workmen,  and  about  half  that 
mimber  are  employtid  in  the  production  of  ironmongery  geaei»lly« 
Weaving  machinery,  cycles,  automobiles  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  also  made.  The  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  carried  oa 
at  the  national  factory  under  the  direction  of  artillery  officers, 
employs  at  busy  times  more  than  10.000  men,  and  can  turn  out 
480,000  rifles  in  the  year.  Private  firms,  employing  4500  hands, 
make,  both  military  rifles  and  sfwrting-guns,  revoU'ers,  &c.  To 
these  industries  most  be  added  the  manufacture  of  dattic  fabric*, 
I  glass,  cartridges,  liqntiirs,  hemp-cables,  &c 
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At  the  doM  of  the  itth  ocmanr  St  £tiaiiie  m*  (  puish  ai 
the  Pays  <k  Gier  beloii(iiig  to  the  abbey  of  Valbenolte.  By 
Ike  middle  o{  the  14th  ceatury  the  coal  trade  had  icached  a 
ottaia  developmeat,  and  at  the  begimiiiig  a<  the  istfa  ctntuiy 
Chajtes~VIL  pcnnitled  tbe  town  to  erect  fortificatioin.  The 
■amififtnie  of  fira-emis  for  the  itate  vn  beguo  at  St  £ticniw 
mdcr  FranCB  L  and  wa»  put  under  the  aurveillance  of  state 
iaqxeton  early  in  tbe  i8th  c*atiiry<  In  1789  the  town  was 
piodtlHg  at  the  rate  of  i>,oee  muskets  per  annum;  between 
September  1794  and  May  179A  they  delneied  ervcr  i70,oao;  and 
100,000  was  the  annual  average  thixnghout  the  period  of  the 
ombc.  IhefirstrailwaysopenediDFnncewerethelinebetwcen 
St  Elicnne  and  Andriaieuz  on  tbe  Loire  in  1818  and  that  bccween 
St  tjinnrt  and  Lyons  in  1831.  In  i8j6  St  ttiarmt  became  the 
idministiative  centre  of  the  depattmcat  instead  of  Moatbrison. 

nr  nwrATIDS  and  SABA,  two  islands  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  St  Eosutias  lies  11  m.  N.W.  of  St  Kitts  in  if  50*  N. 
aBd«J*40'W.  ItiB8s<|.m. inatcaandiscampaaedof lereral 
eokaaic  kina  and  intervening  valleys.  It  conlaiiis.Oangetown; 
iitaaled  on  an  open  loadstod  on  the  W.,  with  a  small  expott 
Hade  in  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.    Pop.  (1908)  1383. 

A  lew  mlks  to  the  N.W.is  the  island  of  Saba,  5  sq.  m.in  extent. 
It  consists  o(  a  single  volainic  cone  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea 
M  the  height  of  nearly  >8oo  ft;  The  town.  Bottom,  sunding  on 
Ike  Soar  of  aa  old  crater,  can  only  be  appnached  from  tbe  shore 
too  ft.  below,  by  a  series  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  known 
aiihe  **  Ladder."  The  best  boau  in  the  Caribbees  are  bailt 
koc;  tbe  wood  is  imported  and  the  vcaiels,  when  complete, 
■c  laweicdovcrtbe  face  of  theciifls.  ■  Pop.  (1908)  »94.  The 
iriuds  formpart  of  the  colony  of  Cun^ao  (f .«.). 

lAIVT-ftVREHOmX  CHARU9  DB  MARQUBTBL  DB 
Unrr-DBHU,  Seicnivx  de  (1610-1703),  was..bom  at  Salnt- 
Deiiis-le~Guast,  near  Cootances,  the  seat  of  bis  family  in 
Nonnandy,  on  tbe  ist  of  AprH  t6io.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Jcsails  at  the  CtUlgt  d*  Clermont  (now  Louls-lc-Crand),  Paris; 
then  a  student  at  Csen.  For  a  time  he  studied  law  at  the 
Ci/Uf  J'Baruurl.  He  toon,  however,  took  to  aims,  and  in 
1619  ineM  wUh  Marshal  Bassompi^rte  to  Italy.  Jie  served 
thfMigh  great  part  of  the  Thirty  Yeaia'  War,  distinguishing 
Umsdf  at  tbe  siege  of  Landreclts  (1637),  when  he  was  made 
Qptain.  During  his  campaigns  he  studied  the  woriu  of  Montaigne 
and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  la  1639  he  met  Cassendi 
k  Paris,  and  became  one  of  his  disciples^  He  was  present  at 
Rocroy,  at  Nordlingen,  and  at  Lerida.  For  a  lime  he  was  person- 
ally attached  to  Condi,  but  offended  him  by  a  satirical  remark 
and  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  prince's  guards  in 
1A4S.  Daring  the  Fronde,  Saint-£vremond  was  a  steady  royalist. 
Tke  duke  of  Candale  (ol  whom  he  has  left  a  very  severe  portrait) 
pvc  Um  a  command  in  Guienne,  and'  Sabit-£vremond,  who 
ktd  reached  the  grade  of  markkal  lit  camp,  is  tald  to  have  saved 
•s.ooo  Svrcs  in  less  than  three  yean.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous 
viclins  involved  in  the  fall  of  Pouqucl.  His  letter  to  Murshal 
Criqni  on  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
6)co*efe4  by  Colbert's  agents  at  the  seizure  of  Fouqiiet's 
papers,  seems  a  very  inadequate  cause  for  his  disgrace.  Saint- 
£nemoad  fled  to  Holland  and  to  England,  where  lie  was  kindly 
nmved  by  Charles  11.  and  was  pensioned.  Alter  James  II.'s 
fhfht  to  France  Satnt-fivremond  was  invited  to  return,  but  he 
jKfined.  Hortense  Mandnl,  the  most  attractive  of  Maaarin's 
attractive  gtoap  of  nieces,  came  10  England  in  1670,  and  set 
ep  a  «al»»  lor  love-making,  gambling  and  witty  conversation, 
aid  here  Saint-£vremond  was  for  many  years  at  home.  He 
tied  OD  the  tt/A  of  September  1703  and  was  bnried  In  West- 
eunter  Abbey,  where  Ms  monument  stiH  is  fai  Poet's  Comer 
dwe  to  that  of  Prior. 

Saint-Cvremond  never  authorized  the  printing  of  any  a(  hit 
works  dating  his  lifetime,  though  Barbin  In  16M  published  an 
=i!i<ilhorticd  collection.  Bat  he  empowered  Des  Mafecaui  (0 
pQbHsh  his  works  after  his  death,  and  they  wore  published  In 
Londeo  (1  vols.,  1705),  and  often  reprinted.  His  mtisterpicce  in 
ii«ny  b  the  so-called  Comcrnrion  du  marftkaltTHoequimnrt  awe 
ktbtCvtay*  (the latter  a  Jesuit  and  Saint-£vremond'k  master 


at  school),  which  has  been  frequently  classed  with  the  tdira 

provinciates.  , 

His  (Euvres  milUs.  edited  from  the  MSS.  by  Silvestre  and  Des 
Maizcaux,  were  primed  by  Jacob  Tonson  (London,  1705,  2  vols.; 
2nd  cd.,  3  vols.,  1709),  with  a  notice  by  Des  Maizcaux.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Ninon  dc  Lenclos,  whose  fast  friend  he  was,  was 
p^iblislied  in  1752;  La  Comcdit  des  acadfmistts,  written  in  1643.  was 
printed  in  1650.  Modern  editions  ol  his  works  are  hy  Hippeau 
(Paris,  1852),  C.  Ciraud  (Paris,  1865).  and  a  selection  (1881)  with  a 
notice  by  NI.  dc  Lcscure. 

ST  FLORENTIN,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Sens  on  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ran^  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  2303.  It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Armance,  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Arniaii{on  and  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  town  stands  the  church,  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  century,  and  though  retaining  the  Gothic  form,  with  great 
flying  buttresses,  is  mainly  in  the  Renaissance  style.  It  is 
approached  through  a  narrow  alley  up  a  sleep  flight  of  steps, 
and  contains  a  fine  Holy  Sepulchre  in  bas-relief  and  a  choir- 
screen  and  stained  glass  of  admirable  Renaissance  workmanship. 
The  nave,  left  incomplete,  was  restored  and  finished  between 
1S57  and  1862.  The  market-gardens  of  St  Florcntin  produce 
large  quantities  of  asparagus.  The  town  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  military  po.stCa]<rpifun»»r,thcsccneofthemartyrdom 
in  the  3td  century  of  Saints  Florcntin  and  Hihire,  round  whose 
tomb  it  grew  up.  The  abbey  established  here  in  the  9th  century 
afterwards  became  a  priory  of  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  at  .^uxerre. 
The  town  and  its  territory  belonged,  under  the  Merovingians,  to 
Burgundy,  and  in  later  limes  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  kings  of  France.  Louis  XV.  raised  it 
from  the  rank  of  viscounty  to  that  of  county  and  bestowed  it 
on  Louis  Phelypeaiu,  afterwards  Due  de  la  Vrilliere. 

ST  FLOUR,  a  town  of  soulh-central  France,  capital  of  an 
nrrondissemcnl  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  situated  at  a  height 
of  2900  ft.  on  a  basaltic  plateau  overlooking  the  1-ander,  a  tributary 
01'  the  Truyire,  47  m.  E.N.E.  of  Aurillac  by  rail.  Pop.  {1906) 
.1090.  The  sircclsarc  dark  and  narrow,  but  the  town  has  spacious 
promenades  established  in  the  iSth  century.  St  Flour  grew  up 
round  the  tomb  of  St  Florus,  Ihe  apostle  ol  Auvergne,  who  died 
there  in  the  4th  ccnlury.  The  abbey  founded  thcro  about  the 
tjcginning  of  the  iilh  century  became  in  13 17  an  episcopal 
chapter,  and  the  town  is  ;till  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The 
cathedral  (1396-1466)  is  the  principal  building.  The  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  of  earthenware  and  candles  is  carried 
on.  A  lew  miles  S.E.  ol  the  town  the  gorge  of  the  Truydre  is 
spanned  by  the  fine  railway  viaduct  of  Garabit  over  600  yds. 
long  and  at  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  river. 

ST  GALL  (Gcr.  St  Callcn),  one  of  the  cantons  of  north- 
cast  Switzerland,  on  the  border  ol  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlbcrg  and  of  the  independent  principality  of  Liechtenstein. 
It  entirely  surrounds  the  canton  of  Appenzcll,  which,  like  a  great 
Jrart  of  this  canton,  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  St  Gall, 
while  the  "  enclave  "  of  Horn  is  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau. 

Its  area  is  7793  >q.  ra.,  ol  which  7101  sq.  ra.  are  rcxkoned  "  pro- 
tluctivc,"  lorests  covering  157-1  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  1-8  sq.  m., 
i^liilc  of  the  remainder  2-8  irf^.  m.  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  The 
altitude  above  tfiewMlcvel  vanes  from  1306ft. (the  lake  ol  Constance) 
to  10.667  (t.  (the  KingeUpiu).  The  canton  includes  portions  of 
llie  lake  of  Constance  (21}  «q.  m.).  of  (he  Walcnsec  (ratlicr  over 
7  sq.  m).  and  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  (4  sq.  m),  and  several  small  lakes 
wbolly  within  its  limits.  Hilly  in  its  .N.  region,  the  height  gradually 
increases  towards  the  S.  border,  while  to  its  S.  W.  and  t.  emend 
Considerable  alluvi.il  plains  on  lite  banks  of  the  Linth  and  of  the 
Rhine;  The  two  rivers  just  named  form  in  part  its  frontiers,  the 
principal  stream  within  the  canton  bcine  the  Thur  (as  regards  its 
Upper  course),  with  the  middle  reach  olits  principal  afHuent,  the 
Siiter.  both  forming  part  of  the  Rhine  basin.  It  has  pons  on  the 
fake  of  Constance  (Rorschach)  and  of  Ziirich  (Rapperswif),  as  well  at 
Wce.*cn  and  VValensladt  on  the  Walensec,  while  (lie  watering  place 
of  Rag.itz  (^.r.)  is  supplied  with  hat  mineral  waters  from  Pfifcrs. 
The  m.Tin  milw.iy  lines  from  Ztjrich  past  Sargans  fur  Coin*,  and  from 
Sirganspast  Altstilltenand  Rorschach  for  Constanre,  skirl  its  borders. 
v.liile  the  capital  is  on  the  direct  niilway  line  from  ZQrich  past  Wil 
to  Rorschach,  and  communicates  by  rail  with  Appcnzeli  and  with 
f  rauenfcld.  In  kjoo  the  population  of  the  canton  was  250,285. 
of  whom  2^3, 35S  were  Cerman-spcaking.  5300  Italian-speaking  and 
7  to  French-speaking,  whilethere  were  150,412  "Catholics  "(whether 
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Roman  or  "  OM  "),  99.114  PrafeManti  and  536  Jem  (moxly  in  tbt 
town  of  St  Gall).  I  ts  capital  is  St  Gall,  the  other  most  populout  placet 
being  Tablat  (pop.  12,590),  llorichach  (QI40),  AUsiitten  (8714), 
Straubcnzell  (8090],  Cosuu  (tess)  and  Wattwil  (4971).  In  the 
southern  and  more  Alpine  portion  of  the  canton  the  inhabitants 
mainly  follow  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1896  the  number  of  "  alps  "  or 
mountain'  pastures  in  the  canton  amounted  to  304,  capable  of  sup- 
porting 21,744  cows,  and  of  an  estimated  total  value  of  neatly  14 
million  franca.  In  the  central  and  northern  regtoni  agiicultuic  is 
generally  combined  with  manufactuies. 

The  canton  is  one  of  the  most  industrial  in  Switzerland.  Cotton* 
Spinning  is  widely  spread,  though  cloth-weaving  has  declined.  But 
tne  characteristic  industry  is  the  manufacture,  mostly  by  machines, 
of  muslin,  embroidery  and  lace.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  value  of 
the  embroideries  and  lace  exported  from  the  canton  amounts  to 
about  one.«eventh  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Switzerland. 
The  canton  is  divided  into  fifteen  administrative  distiictt,  whkfa 
comprise  ninety-three  communes. 

The  existing  constitution  dates  from  1890.  The  legislature  or 
Grossral  is  elected  by  the  communes,  each  commune  of  1500 
inhabitant*  or  less  having  a  right  to  one  member,  and  as  many 
more  as  thetiivisor  1500,  or  fiaction  over  750,  justifies.  Members 
hold  office  (or  three  years.  For  the  election  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  executive  or  Rttitnmprct,  who  also  hold  office  (or  three 
years,  all  the  communes  form  a  single  electoral  circle.  The  two 
members  of  the  federal  SUtndtrat  are  named  by  the  legislature, 
while  the  thirteen  membeis  of  the  federal  Natimalrat  are  chosen 
by  a  popular  vote.  The  right  of  "  (acultative  referendum  "  or  of 
"  initiative "  as  to  legislative  projects  belongs  to  any  4000 
dtizens,  but  in  case  o(  the  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution 
10,000  must  sign  the  demand.  The  canton  of  St  Gall  was 
formed  in  1803  and  was  augmented  by  many  districts  that  had 
belonged  since  1798  to  the  canton  Linth  or  Glarus — the  upper 
Toggenburg,  Sargans  (held  since  1483  by  the  Swiss),  Caster  and 
Uznach  (belonging  since  L438  to  Schwyz  and  Glarus),  Cams 
(since  1497  the  property  of  the  same  two  members),  VVcrdcnberg 
(owned  by  Glarus  since  1517),  Sax  (bought  by  Zttrich  in  161 5), 
and  Rappenwil  (since  1711  tinder  the  protection  of  ZQrich, 
Bern  and  Clams'). 

Authorities. — I.  von  Arx,  GttchichU  d,  Kant.  St  Call  (3  voli., 
1810-1813);  G.  J.  Daumgartner,  Geschickte  d.  schzveis.  Freistaates  «. 
Kant.  St  Call  (3  vols.,  Zurich  and  Stuttgart.  1868-1890);  H.  Fchr, 
Stoat  u.  Kirchc  in  St  Call  (1899);  W.  Gotzingcr,  Die  romaniuhen 
Namen  d.  Kant.  St  Call  (1891):  O.  Hennc  am  Khyn,  Cc5£/i(V/j/i  d. 
Kant.  St  Call  von  1S61  (1896):  Der  Kanlon  St  Gall.  1S03-10OJ 
(1903);  J.  Kuoni,  Saten  des  Kanlons  St  Gallen  (St  Gall.  1903); 
St  Gallische  Ceichichtsguellen,  edited  by  G.  Meyer  von  Kronau; 
MittcUungen  t.  valerlanaischen  Cesckiclite  (publ.  by  the  Cantonal  Hist. 
Soc..  from  1861):  Th.  Schlatter,  Romaniiche  Votksnamen  und 
Vcrjtandtes  (St  Gall,  1903);  T.  Srhncidcr,  Die  Alprwirlschajt  im 
Kanlon  St  Call  (Solcure,  1896):  A.  Stcinmann,  Die  ostschweiurischt 


Stickerei-lndustrie  (Zurich,  1905) ;   Vrkundtnbuck  d.  Ablet  St  GaU, 

"ited    by    H.    Wartmann:    Vi.    Wartmann,    "Die    gcscbichtlichc 

Entwickelung'd.  Sudt  St  Gall  bis  1454  "  (article  in  vol.  xvj.,  r808. 


of    the    Arcltiv    f.    Schweizer    Ceschkltte).'  and    Franz   VVcidmann, 
CeuhickU  d.  Slifts  u.  Landsehaft  St  Gall  (1834).  (\V.  A.  B.  C.) 

ST  OALL,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  is  situated 
fn  the  upland  valley  of  the  Steinach,  2195  ft.  above  the  sca-lcvcl. 
It  is  by  rail  9  m.  S.W.  of  Rorschach,  its  port  on  the  lake  of 
Constance,  and  53  m.  E.  of  Zurich.  The  older  or  central  portion 
of  the  town  retains  the  air  of  a  small  rural  capital,  but  the  newer 
quartets  present  the  aspect  of  a  modem  commercial  centre. 
At  either  extremity  considerable  suburbs  merge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Tablat  and  of  StraubenzcU.  Its  chief  building  is 
the  abbey  church  of  the  celebrated  old  monastery.  This  has  been 
a  cathedral  church  since  1846.  In  its  present  form  it  was  con- 
stiucted  in  1756-1765.  The  famous  library  is  housed  in  the 
former  palace  of  the  abbot,  and  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe  by  reason  of  its  rich  treasures  of  early  MSS,  and  printed 
books.  Other  portions  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  used  as  the 
offices  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  and  contain  the  extensive 
archives  both  of  this  m<)nastery  and  of  that  p(  Pfifers.  The 
ancient  churches  of  St  Magnus  (Old  Catholics)  and  of  St  Lawrence 
(Protestant)  were  restored  in  the  t9th  century.  The  town 
library,  which  is  rich  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  MSS. 
and  books,  is  in  the  buildings  of  the  cantonal  school.  The 
museum  contains  antiquarian,  historical  and  natural  history 
colleclions,  while  the  new  museum  of  industrial  art  has  an 


extensive  collection  of  embroideries  of  all  ages  and  dates.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  fine  mixlem  buildings,  such  as  the  Bourse. 
The  town  is  the  centre  o(  the  Swiss  muslin,  embroidery  and  laoe 
trade.  About  10,000  persons  were  in  1900  occupied  in  and  near 
the  town  with  the  embroideiy  industry,  and  about  49,000  in  the 
canton.  Cold  and  fogs  prevail  in  winter  (though  the  town  it 
protected  against  the  north  wind),  but  the  beat  in  summer  is 
laiely  intense.  In  1900  the  population  was  33,1 16  (having  just 
iloubled  since  1870),  of  whom  almost  all  were  German-speaJiiag, 
while  the  Protestants  numbered  i7,S7>i  the  Catholics  (Roman 
or  "  Old  ")  15,006  and  the  Jews  419. 

The  town  of  St  Gall  owes  its  origin  to  St  GaU,  an  Irish  hermit, 
who  in  614,  built  his  cell  in  the  tWcfc  forest  wUch  then  covered 
the  site  of  the  fuluie  monasteiy,  and  lived  there,  with  a  few 
companions,  till  bis  death  in  64a  Many  pilgrims  later  found 
their  way  to  his  cell,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the 
collection  of  hermits'  dwellings  was  transformed  Into  arcgularljr 
organized  Benedictine  monastery.  For  the  next  three  centuries 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  and  education  in 
Europe.  About  954  the  monastery  and  its  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  walls  as  a  protection  against  the  Saracens,  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  town.  The  temporal  powers  of  the 
abbots  vastly  increased,  while  in  the  13th  century  the  town 
obtained  divers  privileges  from  the  emperor  and  from  the  abbot, 
who  about  1205  became  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  In  1311  St 
Call  became  a  free  imperial  city,  and  about  1353  the  gilds, 
beaded  by  that'of  the  cloth-weavers,  obtained  the  control  of  the 
civic  government,  while  in  1415  it  bought  lis  liberty  from  the 
(lerman  king  Sigismund.  This  growing  indcpcndecKe  did  not 
please  the  abbot,  who  struggled  long  against  it  and  his  rebellious 
subjects  In  AppenzcU,  which  formed  the  central  portion  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  victory  of  the  Appcnzcllets  at  the  battle 
of  the  Stoss  (1405)  they  became  (1411)  "allies"  of  the  Swist 
confederation,  as  did  the  town  of  St  GaU  a  few  month*  later, 
this  connexion  becoming  an  "  everbsting  "  aUiance  in  1454, 
while  in  1457  the  town  was  finaUy  freed  from  the  abbot,  lliie 
abbot,  too,  became  (in  1451)  the  ally  of  Zarich,  Lucerne,  Schwyx 
and  Glarus.  In  1468  he  bought  the  county  of  the  Toggenburg 
from  the  representatives  o(  its  counts,  a  family  which  had  died 
out  in  1436,  and  in  1487  built  a  monastery  above  Rorschach 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  tlie  turbulent  citizens,  who,  however, 
destroyed  it  in  1489.  The  Swiss  intervened  to  protect  the  abbot, 
who  (1490)  concluded  an  aUiance  witli  them  which  reduced  his 
position  almost  to  that  of  a  "  subject  district."  The  townsmen 
adopted  the  Reformation  In  1524,  and  this  new  caase  of  difference 
further  envenomed  thdr  relations  with  the  abbot*.  Both  abbot 
and  town  were  admitted  regularly  to  the  Swiss  diet,  occupying 
a  higher  position  than  the  test  of  the  "  allies  "  save  Bienne,  which 
was  on  the  same  footing.  But  neither  succeeded  in  its  attempts 
to  be  leceivcd  a  full  member  of  the  Confederation,  the  abbot 
being  too  much  like  a  petty  monarch  and  at  the  same  time  a  kind 
of  "  subject "  already,  while  the  town  could  not  help  much  in 
the  way  of  soldiers.  In  1798  and  finally  in  1805  the  abbey  was 
secularized,  while  out  of  its  dominions  (save  the  Upper  Toggen- 
burg, but  with  the  Altst^ltten  district,  held  since  1490  by  the 
Swiss)  and  those  of  the  town  the  canton  Slnti*  was  formed,  with 
St  Call  as  capital.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SAINT-GAUDENS.  AOGOSTOS  (1848-1907),  American 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  of  a  French  father  (a 
shoemaker  by  trade),  and  an  Irish  mother,  Mary  McCuinness, 
on  the  ist  of  March  1848,  and  was  taken  to  America  in  infancy. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-culter,  studying  in  the  school* 
of  the  Cooper  Union  (1861)  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
New  York  (1865-1866).  His  earliest  work  in  sculpture  was  a 
bronze  bust  (1867)  of  his  father,  Bernard  P.  £.  Sainl-Gaudens. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  pupU  of  JouflrQy  in  the 
£cole  des  Bcadx-Arts.  Two  years  hter,  with  his  feUow-student 
Mercii,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  ho  spent  three  years.  At  Rone 
he  executed  his  statues  "  Hiawatha  "  and  "  Silence."  He  then 
settled  in  New  York.  In  1S74  he  made  a  bust  of  the  statesman, 
William  M.  Evarts,  aitd  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  large 
(dicf  (or  St  Thomas'*  Church,  New  York,  which  brou^t  hin^ 
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into  prominence.  His  statue  of  Admiral  Famgut,  Madbon 
Square,  New  York,  was  commissioned  in  1878,  exIilbUed  at  the 
Paris  Salon  in  tSSo  and  completed  in  1881.  It  immediately 
bnKisfat  the  Kolptoc  widespread  iame,  whidi  was  increased  by 
his  aatue  of  Lincoln  (unveiled  1887),  for  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  bis  "  Deacon  Cbapin,"  known  as  "  The 
Puritan."  His  figure  of  "  Grief  "  (also  known  as  "  Death  "  and 
"The  Peace  of  Cod")  for. the  Adams  (Mm  Henry  Adams) 
Uemoiial,  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.C.,  bos  been 
described  as  "  an  idealization  complete  and  absolute,  the  render- 
ing of  a  simple,  natural  fact — a  woman  in  grief— ^ret  with  such 
deep  and  embracing  comprehension  that  the  individual  is 
magnified  into  a  type."  His  Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston,  a 
nooument  to  Robert  G.  Shaw,  colonel  of  a  negro  regiment  in  the 
Qvil  War,  was  undertaken  in  1884 and  completed  in  1897;  it  is  a 
teGcf  in  brooic,  1 1  ft.  by  15,  containing  many  figuresof  soldiers, 
led  by  their  young  officer  on  horseback,  a  female  figure  m  (he 
clouds  pointing  onward.  In  1903  was  unveiled  his  equestrian 
siaiue  (begun  in  1842)  lo  General  Sherman,  at  59th  street  and 
nilb  avenue.  New  York;  preceding  the  Union  commander  is  a 
Hinged  figure  of  "  Victory."  This  work,  with  others,  formed  a 
group  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo.  A  bronze  copy  of  his 
"  Amor  Caritas  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Among  his  other 
•oris  are  relief  medallion  portraits  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
On  St  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh)  and  the  Trench  painter 
juks  Basiien-Lcpage;  Garfield  Memorial,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia;  General  Logan,'  Chicago;  the  Peter  Cooper 
Memorial ;  and  Charles  Stewart  Patnell  in  DubliiL  Saint -Gaudcns 
was  made  an  ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  died  at  Cornish,  N.H., 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1007.  His  monument  of  Phillips  Brooks 
for  Boaton  was  left  practically  completed.  Saint-Gaudens  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  sculptor  produced  by  America, 
and  his  work  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  art  in  the  United 
States.  In  1877  he  married  Augusta  F.  Homer  and  left  a  son. 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  His  brother  Louis  (b.  1854),  also  a 
sculptor,  aiosted  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  in  some  of  his  works. 

See  Royal  Cortisfoz.Xu{iu(i(r5atR/.Ca«dfffir(i907);Lonido  Taft, 
Bistpey  t^Amtricam  Scul^urt  (1903),  containing  two  chapters dc. 
need  to  Saiat-Caudens ;  Kenyon  Cox,  Old  Mastenaad  Nem  (1905) ; 
C  Lewis  Hind,  itagiu/u  Stitil-GauicHt  (190S). 

CT  SAUUBHS,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
aiiuiwIusemeBt  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  t  m.  from 
^  left  hank  of  the  Garonne,  57  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse,  on  the 
railway  to  Tarbcs.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  4535;  commune,  7190. 
Tbc  church,  once  collegiate,  dates  chiefly  from  the  1  ith  and  i  ith 
oentiiries,  but  the  main  entnoce  is  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic 
style.  The  town  has  sawing-,  oil*  and  flour-mills,  manufactures 
wooflcB  goods,  and  a  a  market  for  horses,  sheep  and  agricultural 
pradoce.  St  Caodens  derives  its  name  from  a  martyr  of  the  sth 
antnry,  at  whose  tomb  a  college  of  canons  was  afterwards 
estabGshed.  It  was  important  as  capital  of  the  Nefaouzan,  as  the 
teadence  of  the  bishops  of  Comminges  and  for  its  doth  industry. 

MMT'^BLAU,  MEUH  DE  (1487-1558),  French  poet,  was 
bom  St  Ajicoaltme  on  the  3rd  of  November  1487.  He  was  the 
sataral  sod  of  Octavien  de  St  Gelais  (1466-1501),  afterwards 
fehop  of  AngouUme,  himself  a  poet  who  bad  translated  the 
Aeneid  into  French.  Helin,  who  bad  studied  at  Bokigna  and 
hdna,  had  the  reputation  of  being  doctor,  astrologer  and 
I  as  welt  as  poet.  He  returned  to  France  in  1515,  and 
I  gained  favour  at  the  court  of  Frands  L  by  his  skill  in  Ugbt 
He  was  made  almoner  to  the  Dauphin,  abbot  of  Redus 
■I  tbc  diocese  of  Troyes  and  librarian  to  the  king  at  Fontaine- 
Ueao.  He  enjoyed  immense  popularity  until  the  appearance  of 
Da  Bellay's  Dcjtntt  et  illutlnlun  ...  in  1549,  where  St  Gelais 
•as  sac  excepted  from  the  scorn  poured  on  contemporary  poets. 
Be  atiempted  to  ridicule  the  innovators  by  reading  aloud  the 
Odes  of  Hoasard  with  burlesque  emphasis  beibre  Hcniy  U.. 
*hea  the  lung's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois,  seized  the  book  and 
lead  them  hnsell.  Roosard  accepted  Saint-Gelais's  apology 
far  (Us  iBCideiN,  bat  Da  BcUay  satirized  tbc  offender  in  the 
Id  I5J4  he  toUabotaUd,  perhaps  with  Fnatois 


Habert  (iS3o-iS74?).  in  a  translation  tt  the  Sophuudt  of 
Trisaino  which  was  represented  (1554)  before  CathetiBe  ds 
Medids  at  Blois.  Saint-Gdais  was  the  champion  of  the  llyU 
moftflifue  and  the  earliest  of  French  sonneteers.  Hediedinx558 
His  (Emres  were  edited  ia  187]  (3  vols.,  BM.  tUnriemu)  by 
Prosper  Blanchemaia. 

SAIliT^SEORGES.  GEORGES  HENRI  VERNOT  DB  (1799- 
>S75)>  French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
November  1799.  Saint-lMtis  o»  tea  deux  dlnen  (1813),  a 
vaudeville  written  in  collaboration  with  Alexandre  Tardif, 
was  foUowed  by  a  series  of  operas  and  ballets.  In  1819  b* 
became  manager  of  the  Op&a  Comique.  Among  his  moK 
famous  libretti  an:  Lt  Vol  d'Andone  (1848)  for  Hattvy,  and 
La  FilU  iu  rlpmenl  (1840)  for  Donizettil  He  wrote  some  fifty 
pieces  in  collaboration  with  Eugtne  Saibe,  Adolphe  de  Lenven,  or 
Joseph  Mazillier,  and  a  great  number  in  collaboration  with  other 
authors.  Among  bis  novels  may  be  mentioned  Un  Uariagt  it 
frince.  Saint-CeorgesdiedinParisontbe>3Rlof  December  1875. 

SAIHT-OERIIAIN,  CouTB  DE  (c.  1710-c.  i;8o)  called  dar 
Wundermann,  a  celebrated  adventurer  who  by  the  assertion  of 
his  discovery  of  some  extraordinary  secrets  of  nature  exercised 
considerable  influence  at  several  European  courts.  Of  Ms 
parentage  and  pUce  of  birth  nothing  is  definitdy  known;  the 
common  version  is  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  but  various 
surmises  have  been  made  as  to  his  being  of  royal  birth.  It  was 
also  stated  that  he  obtained  his  money,  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dance,  from  acting  as  spy  to  one  of  the  European  courts.  But  this 
is  hard  to  maintain.  He  knew  nearly  all  the  European  langimgrs, 
and  spoke  German,  English,  Italian,  French  (with  a  Piedmontese 
accent), PortuguesesodSpanish.  Grimm  affirms  him  to  have  been 
the  man  of  the  best  parts  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  a  musical 
composer  and  a  capable  violinist.  His  knowledge  of  history  was 
comprehensive,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  chemist,  on  which 
be  based  his  reputation,  were  in  many  ways  real  and  considerxUe. 
He  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for  removing  flaws  from  diamonds, 
and  to  be  able  to  transmute  metals.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  professed  discoveries  was  of  a  liquid  which  could  prolong 
life,  and  by  which  he  asserted  he  had  himself  lived  sooo  years. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Persia,  Saint-Germain  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's  as  being  in  London  about  1743, 
and  as  being  arrested  as  a  Jacobite  spy  and  released.  Walpoic 
says:  "  He  is  called  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole;  a  somebody 
that  married  a  great  fortune  in  Modco  and  ran  away  with  her 
jewels  to  (^nstantinople;  a  priest,  a  fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman." 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  where  be  appeared  about  1748,  he 
ezerdsed  for  a  time  extraordinary  influence  and  was  employed 
on  secret  missions  by  Louis  XV.;  but,  having  interfered  in  the 
dispute  between  Austria  and  France,  he  was  compelled  in  June 
1760,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  duke  of  Cboiseul,  to 
remove  to  England.  He  appears  to  have  resided  In  London  for 
one  or  two  years,  but  was  at  St  Petenburg  in  t76>,  and  is 
asserted  to  have  pbyed  an  important  part  in  connexion  with  the 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Peter  UI.  in  July  of  that  year, 
a  plot  which  pkiced  Catherine  II.  on  the  Russian  throne.  He 
then  went  (o  Germany,  where,  according  to  the  Utmoirt* 
aulhtnliqutt  of  Cagliostro,  he  was  the  founder  of  freemasonry, 
and  initiated  Cagliostro  into  that  rite.  He  was  again  in  Paris 
from  1770  to  1774,  and  after  frequenting  several  of  the  German 
courts  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Scbleswig-Holstein,  where  he 
and  the  Landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse  pursued  together  the  study 
of  tbc  "  secret  "  sciences.  He  died  at  Schleswig  in  or  about 
1780-2785,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Paris  in  1789. 

Andrew  Lang  in  his  Hislorical  ifyHeriet  (1904)  discuaaes  the  cancer 
of  Saint-Cermain,  and  cites  the  various  authorities  for  it  Saint* 
Germain  figures  prominently  in  the  correspondence  of  Crimn 
and  of  Voluire.  Scealro  Oettinger,  Graf  Saint-CermaH  (1846); 
F.  BOIau,  Ctluimt  CexUdiltn  mi  rCMuOaflt  Utmckn,  Bud  i. 
(1SS9-1860):  LasceUes  Wraxall,  Xemcrktilt  itAciKww  (l863>t 
aodU.  Birch  in  the  Miiutmmtk  Cet»ry  (January  1906). 

SAIHT-OERMAIN,  CLAVDB  LOUIS.  CowTE  de  (1707-1778). 
French  general,  was  born  on  the  isth  of  AptO  1707,  at  the 
Cblteau  of  Vertambos.  Educated  at  Jesuit  vioob,  be  loieaded 
to  eater  the  priesthead,  but  M  the  last  sdnate  obuinedtoa 
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Louis  XV.  an  appointment  as  sub-lieatenaot  He  left  France, 
aoconling  to  the  gossip  of  the  time,  because  of  a  duel;  lerved 
under  tlie  elector  palatine;  fought  (or  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(1740)  joined  the  army  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (who  later 
became  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.),  displaying 
such  bravery  that  be  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
field-marshal.  He  left  Bavaria  on  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
and  after  brief  service  under  Frederick  the  Great  joined  Marshal 
Saxe  in  the  Netherlands  and  was  created  a  field-marshal  of  the 
French  army.  He  distinguished  himself  especially  at  Lavfcld, 
Rancooz  and  Maastricht.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years' 
Wai  (1756]  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  although 
be  showed  greater  ability  than  any  of  his  feU<»r<omR>andcrs 
and  was  admired  by  his  soldiers,  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigues, 
profesaonal  jealousy  and  hostile  criticism.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  ■  7S0  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  field-marshal 
from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  being  charged  in  1761  with  the 
raorganixatioa  of  the  Danish  army.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
in  1766  he  returned  to  France,  bought  a  small  estate  in  Alsace 
Bear  Lauterbach,  and  devoted  his  time  to  religion  and  farming. 
A  financial  crisis  swept  away  the  funds  that  he  had  saved  from 
bis  Danish  service  and  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
the  French  ministry  of  war.  Saint-Germain  was  presented  at 
court  by  the  reformers  Turgot  and  Malcsherbes,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  by  Louis  XVI.  on  the  35th  of  October 
1775.  He  sought  to  lessen  the  number  of  officers  and  to  establish 
order  and  regularity  in  the  service.  His  efforts  to  introduce 
Prussian  discipline  in  the  French  army  brought  on  such  opposition 
that  be  resigned  in  September  1777.  He  accepted  quarters  from 
tbe  fciiv  and  a  pension  of  40,000  Uvres,  and  died  ta  his  apartment 
at  tbe  arsenal  on  the  15th  of  January  1778. 

ST  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE.  a  town  of  northern  Fiance,  in  the 
department  of  Sdne-et-Oise,  ij  m.  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906),  town,  i4,Q74;  commune,  17,288.  Built  on  a  hill  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  neariy  300  ft.  above  the  river,  and  on 
the  edge  of  a  forest  10,000  to  11,000  acres  in  extent,  St  Germain 
has  a  bracing  climate,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  summer  residence 
for  Parisians.  The  terrace  of  St  Germain,  constructed  by 
A.LenAtre  in  1671,  Is  1}  m.  long  and  100 ft. wide;  it  was  planted 
with  lime  trees  in  1745  and  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris  and  the  surrounding  hills:  it 
tanks  as  one  of  tbe  finest  promenades  in  Europe. 

A'monastcry  in  honour  of  St  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  built 
In  the  forest  of  Lave  by  King  Robert.  Louis  VI.  erected  a  castle 
dose  by.  Burned  by  the  Engtiih,  rebuilt  by  Louis  IX.,  and  again 
by  Charles  V.,  this  castle  did  not  reach  its  full  development  till 
the  time  of  Francis  1.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  nial  founder 
of  the  buildifie.  A  new  castle  was  begun  By  Henry  If.  and  completed 
by  Henry  1V7:  it  was  subsequently  demolished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  io^cailcd  Henry  IV.  pavilion,  where  Thicis  died  in  1877.  The 
old  castle  has  been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under 
Francis  1.  The  restoration  is  particularly  skilful  in  the  case  of  the 
chapel,  which  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  In 
the  church  of  St  Germain  is  a  mausoleum  erected  by  George  IV. 
of  England  (and  restored  by  Queen  Victoria)  to  the  memory 
of  James  II.  of  England,  who  after  his  deposition  resided  in  the 
castle  for  twelve  years  and  died  there  in  1701.  In  one  of  the 
public  squares  is  a  statue  of  Thiers.  At  no  great  distance  in  the 
forest  is  the  Couvent  des  Loges,  a  branch  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (St  Denis).  Tbe  f(te  des  l.ogea  (end 
of  August  and  Dcginning  of  September)  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

ST'  GERMANS,  a  small  town  In  the  Bodmin  parliamentary  divi- 
sion of  ComwaU,England,pleasatttly  situated  on  the  river  Lynher, 
9i  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Plymouth  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3384.  It  contains  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  St  Gcrmanus. 
The  west  front  is  flanked  by  towers  both  of  wliich  are  Norman  in 
the  lower  parts.thc  upper  part  being  In  the  one  Early  English  and 
in  the  other  Perpendicular.  The  front  itself  is  wholly  Norman, 
having  three  windows  above  a  porch  with  a  beautiful  ornate  door- 
way. Some  Norman  work  remains  in  the  body  of  the  chuitb, 
but  tbe  most  part  is  Perpendicular  or  Decorated.  Pott  Eliot,  a 
Belabouring  mansion, containsan  excellent  collection  of  pictnies, 
■ouUy  several  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynotda. 


St  Germans  is  supposed  to  bavt  been  the  original  seftt  of  the 
Cornish  bishopric  It  was  the  see  of  Bishop  Burhwold,  who 
died  in  1037.  Under  Lcofric,  who  became  bishop  of  Crediton 
and  Cornwall  in  1046,  the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  Bishop 
Leoftic  founded  a  priory  at  St  Germans  and  bestowed  upon  it 
twelve  o(  the  twenty-four  hides  which  in  the  tiiiic  of  the  Confessor 
constituted  the  bishops'  manor  of  St  Germans.  There  .was  then 
a  market  on  Sundays,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
this  had  been  reduced  to  nothing  owing  to  a  matket  establishetl 
by  the  count  ofMortainonthe  same  day  at  Trematon  castle.  In 
tjos  the  grant  of  infangenethef ,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  waif  and 
stray  by  Henry  III.  was  confirmed  to  the  bishop,  who  in  131 1 
obtained  a  further  grant  of  a  matlcet  on  Fridays  and  a  fair  at  tbe 
feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vinculo.  In  1343  the  prior  sustained  his 
claim  to  a  prescriptive  market  and  fair  at  St  Germans.  After 
the  suppression  the  borough  belonging  to  the  priory  remained 
with  the  crown  until  1610.  Meanwhile  Queen  £Jizabeth  created 
it  a  parliamentary  borough.  From  1563  to  183a  it  returned  iveA 
memtiers  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  iSij  John  Eliot  was 
created  eari  of  St  Germans,  and  in  1905  tbe  first  sttSragan 
bishop  of  TnuowasoonsecratcdbisbopofSt  Germans. 

ST  6ILUB.  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Card,  on  tbe  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  Cette,  ni  m.  S.S.E.  of 
NImesbytoad.  Pop.  (1906)  5192.  In  tbe  middh;  ages  St  Gilles, 
the  ancient  Yallis  Flmiana,  was  the  seal  of  an  abbey  founded 
towards  tbe  end  of  the  7tb  century  by  St  Aegidins  (St  GiQes).  It 
acquired  wealth  and  power  under  the  cotmts  of  Toulouse,  who 
added  to  their  title  that  of  counts  of  St  Cilles.  Tbe  chtirch, 
which  survives,  was  founded  in  11 16  when  the  abbey  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  (iztb 
century)  has  three  bays  decorated  with  columns  and  bas-reliefs, 
and  is  the  richest  example  of  Romanesque  art  in  Provence. 
Tbe  rest  of  tbe  cburcb  is  unfinished,  only  the  ctypt  (t  >tb  century) 
and  part  of  the  choir,  containing  a  spiral  staircase,  being  of 
interest.  Besides  the  church  there  Is  a  Romanesque  bouse 
serving  as  presbytery.  Tbe  decadence  of  the  abbey  elates  from 
the  early  years  of  the  13th  century  when  the  pilgrimage  to  tbe 
tomb  of  the  saint  became  less  popular;  the  monks  also  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  owing  to  tbe  penance 
infiicted  by  them  on  Ra}'mond  VI.  in  1 209  for  the  murder  of  the 
papal  legate  Pierre  de  Castclnau.  St  Cilles  was  the  seat  of  the 
first  grand  priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitalleit  in  Europe  (i  3th 
century)  and  was  of  special  importance  as  their  place  of  embarkn- 
lion  for  the  East.  In  1326  the  countship  of  St  Gilles  was  ttnited 
to  the  crown.  In  1 563  tbe  Protestants  ravaged  the  abbey,  which 
ihcy  occupied  till  tfiai,  and  in  t774  it  was  suppressed. 

ST  GIBONS,  a  towii  of  soutli-westem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Ariige,  29  m.  W.  of  Foix 
byraiL  Pop.  (t9o6)  5216.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Saint  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Audinac 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  watering-place  of  Aulus,  about  30  m.  to 
the  S.S.E.,  is  reached  by  toad  from  St  Girons.  St  Liaer-<le- 
Couserans  (q.v.),  an  ancient  episcopal  town,  is  i  m.  N.N.W. 

ST  QOAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ritine,  opposite  St  Goarshausen  and  just 
below  the  famous  Lorelei,  13  m.  above  Boppard  by  tlie  railway 
from  Coblenz  to  Mainz.  Pop.  (1905)  1475.  It  is  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  its  old  walls,  and  contains  an  Evangdical 
church,  with  some  Renaissance  monuments,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  an  image  of  St  Goar  of  Aqtdtania,  arotmd 
whose  chapel  the  place  originally  arose.  Below  the  town,  high 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Rhine,  stands  Scbloss  Rheinfels,  tbe 
property  of  the  king  o{  Prussia,  the  moat  perfect  of  the  feudal 
castles  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  later  middle  ages  St 
Gear  was  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Katzenelnbogen,  and  on 
the  extinction  of  tins  family  it  passed  to  Hesse-Cassel,  It  came 
into  tbe  possession  of  Prussia  in  1815. 

ST  001THARS  PASS,  the  principal  route  from  northern 
Europe  to  Italy.  It  takes  its  name  (it  is  not  known  wherefore) 
from  St  Cotthard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim  (d.  1038),  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  mentioned  before  the  ear^  i jtb  century,  perhaps 
beouise  the  access  to  it  lies  tbrousb  two  very  Borrow  Alpiaa 
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mlkys.  mch  exposed  to  avaUncbes:  The  hogpke  on  the 
""""***  is  first  mentioned  in  1331,  and  (rom  l68j  onwuds  wu 
IB  cbMX^  of  two  Capuchin  friaxk  But  in  1775  the  buildings 
near  it  were  damaged  faiy  an  avalanche,  while  in  X79(;rt8oo 
evoything  was  destroyed  by  the  French  soldiery.  Rebuilt 
in  1854*  ^c  hospice  was  burnt  in  March  1905.  The  mule  path 
(dating  from  about  1293)  acrov  the  pass  served  for  many 
centuries,  for  though  Mr  Greville,  In  1775,  succeeded  in  taking 
a  liffat  carriage  acnas,  the  carriage^ioad  was  only  constructed 
between  1830  and  xSja  Now  the  pass  is  deserted  In  favour  of 
the  great  tunnel  (pierced  in  1871-1880,  9}  ra.  in  length,  and 
attaining  a  height  of  5786  ft.),  through  which  runs  the  railway 
(opened  in  z88a)  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  (175^  m.),  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  19th  century.  It  runs  mainly 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  Lucertie 
to  Flfielen  (33}  m.),  and  (hen  up  the  Reuss  valley  past  Altdbrf 
and  Wassen,  near  which  is  the  first  of  the  famous  spiral  timnels, 
to  Goescbcscn  (56  m.  from  Lucerne).  Here  the  line  leaves  the 
Reuss  valley  to  pass  through  the  tunnel  and  so  gain,  at  Airolo, 
the  valley  of  the  Tidno  or  the  Val  Leventina,  which  it  descends, 
throo^  several  spiral  tunnels,  till  at  Biasca  (38  m.  from 
Goescbenen)  it  reaches  more  level  ground.  Thence  it  runs  past 
Befiinxona  to  Lugano  (30I  m.  from  Biasca)  and  readies  Italian 
tcnitory  at  Chiasso,  35  m.  ftom  Milan.  In  1909  the  Swiss 
government  exercised  the  right  accorded  to  it  by  tbo  agreement 
of  1879  of  buying  the  St  Gotthard  Railway  from  the  company 
nhkh  bnilt  it  within  thirty  years  of  that  date.     (W.  A.  B.  C) 

ST  HXLBHA,  an  island  and  British  possession  in  the  South 
Atlantic  in  is'ss'  »6'S..  5*4a'3o' W.  (Ladder  HiU  Observatory). 
it  Bes  700  m.  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Ascension  (the  nearest  land), 
IMO  m.  W.  of  Monamedes  (the  nearest  African  port),  1695  N.W. 
flf  Cape  TowB,  and  is  distant  from  Southampton  4477  m.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  47  sq.  m.,  the  extreme  length  horn  S.W. 
to  K.E.  being  loj  m.  and  the  extreme  breadth  gf.  Tlie  island 
isof  volcanic  formation,  but  greatly  changed  by  oceanic  abrasion 
and  atmoapheric  denudation,  ilts  prindpal  feature,  a  semi- 
cffcolar  ridge  of  mountains,  open  towards  the  south-east  and 
sooth,  with  the  culminating  summit  of  Diana's  Peak  (3704  ft.) 
k  the  northern  rim  of  a  great  crater;  the  southern  rim  haa 
disappeared,  tbou^  its  dibris  apparently  keeps  the  sea  shallow 
(fton  ao  to  50  fathoms)  fw  some  3  m.  S.E.  of  Sandy  Bay,  which 
hypocbclicany  forms  the  centre  ef  the  ring.  From  the  crater 
wab  oatwarda  water-cut  gorges  stretch  in  all  directions,  widening 
as  they  approach  the  sea  into  valleys,  some  of  which  are  1000  ft. 
deep,  and  measure  one-eighth  of  a  mile  across  at  bottom  and 
three-eighths  across  the  top  (Mdliss).  These  valleys  contain 
smaU  streams,  but  the  island  has  no  rivers  properiy  so  called. 
Spnn^  of  pure  water  are;  however,  abundant.  Along  the  endosing 
y^th^A^  caves  have  been  formed  by  the  washing  out  of  the  softer 
rocks.  Basalta,  aikdcsites  and  phonolites,  npresent  the  chief 
iowa.  Many  dikes  and  manes  of  basaltic  rock  seem  to  have  been 
!B)0ctcd  sabsequcatly  to  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  from  the 
Central  crater.  The  Ass's  Ears  and  Lot's  Wife,  picturesque 
piBoadea  standing  out  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  crater  ridge,  and 
the  Chimney  on  tlie  coast  south  of  Sandy  Bay,  are  formed  out 
el  tmch  Injected  dikes  and  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mas  and  Horse  (S.W.  comer  ol  the  island),  throughout  an 
aica  of  about  40  acres,  scarcely  5o*«q.  yds.  exist  not  crossed  by  a 
dyke.  On  the  leeward  (northern)  side  of  St  Helena  the  sea-face 
■  fmcrally  formed  by  diffa  frcHn  600  to  1000  ft.  hi|^,  and  on 
the  windward  side  these  hdgfau  rise  to  about  sooe  ft.,  as  at 
BoUCast  Tom,  Stone  Top  and  Old  Joan  Point.  The  only 
peaciicable  laading-place  b  on  the  leeward  side  at  St  James's 
Bay — an  cpen  roadstead.  Prom  the  head  of  the  bay  a  narrow 
valley  rztMids  for  1^  m.  The  greatest  extent  of  l^rel  ground 
is  ia  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  where  are  the  Deadwood  aad  Long- 
wood  plaina,  over  1700  ft.  above  the  sea. 

t, — ^Although  it  lies  within  the  tropin  the  dimate.  of  the 
healthy  and  temperate,    This  is  due  to  the  aouth-caBt 

id,  oonstant  ihrougbout  the  year,  and  to  the  effect  of  the 

oold  vaeeia  of  the  South  Atlantic  current.  As  a  renilt  the  tempera* 
tM«  win  little,  ranginc  on  the  lea  levd  from  68*  to  84*  in  summer 
andg7*to7»*iBwiocar.  The  higher  regionsaieaboittu>*coel«r>  The 


rainfall  varies  considerably,  being  from  30  to  50  In.  a  year  In  the 

hills. 

Fiora.—St  Helena  is  divided  into  three  vegetation  zones:  (i) 
the  coast  zone,  extending  inland  for  i  m.  to  i|  m..  formerly  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  now  "  dry,  barren,  soilless,  lichen- 
coated,  and  rocky,'  with  little  save  prickly  pears,  wire  grass  and 
Mcsembryantlumum;  (2)  the  middle  zone  (400-1800  (t.),  extending 
about  three-quartcn  of  a  raile  inland,  with  shallower  valleys  and 
grassict;  slopes — the  English  broom  and  gorse,  brambles,  willows, 
poplars,  Scotch  pines,  &c.,  being  the  prevailing  format  and  (3)  the 
central  zone,  about  3  ra.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  the  home,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  indigenous  flora.  According  to  VV.  B.  Hcrasley  (in  his 
report  on  the  botany  of  the  Atlantic  Islands),'  the  certainly  in- 
digenous species  of  plants  are  65,  the  probably  indigenous  24  and 
the  doubtfully  indigenous  5;  total  04,  Of  the  38  fkiwcring  plants 
20  are  shrubs  or  small  trees.  With  the  exception  of  Scirpus  nodosus. 
all  the  38  are  peculiar  to  the  island;  and  tne  same  is  true  of  12  of 
the  27  vascular  cryptogams  (a  remarkable  proportion).  Since  the 
flora  began  to  be  studied,  two  species — Meikania  metanoxyUm  and 
Acalypka  rubra — are  known  to  have  become  extinct;  and  at  least 
two  others  have  probably  shared  the  same  fate — Heliotropium 
pennijolium  and  Dejnazeria  obtitrrata.  Melhania  metanoxylon,  or 
"  native  ebony,"  once  abounded  in  parts  of  the  island  now  barren; 
but  the  young  trees  were  allowed  to  be  destroyed  by  tlie  goats  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  it  is  now  extinct.  Its  beautiful  congener  MeJkania 
trythroxylon  ("  redwood  ")  was  still  tolerably  plentiful  in  i8ro,  but 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  specimens.  Very  rare,  too,  has  become 
Pelargonium  cotylcdonis,  called  "  Old  Father  Live-for-ever,"  from 
its  retaining  vitality  for  months  without  soil  or  water.  Commi- 
dcTtdron  robtistum  ('  gumwood  "),  a  tree  about  20  ft.  high,  once  the 
most  abundant  in  the  island,  was  represented  in  1868  by  about  1300 
or  1400  examples;  and  Commidertdron  rugosum  ("  scrubwood  ")  is 
confined  to  somewhat  limited  regions.  Both  these  plants  are  char- 
acterized by  a  daisy-  or  astcr-lilcc  blossom.  The  affinities  of  the 
indigenous  flora  of  St  Helena  were  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
ns  African,  but  George  Bentham  points  out  that  the  ComposiUu 
shows,  at  least  in  its  older  forms,  a  connexion  rather  with  South 
America.  The  exotic  flora  introduced  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gives 
the  island  almost  the  aspect  of  a  botanic  garden.  The  oak,  thoroughly 
naturalized,  grows  alongside  of  the  bamboo  and  banana.  Among 
other  trees  and  plants  are  the  common  English  gorse :  Rubus  pinnattu, 
probably  introduced  from  Africa  about  1775;  Ilypochaerii  radicata, 
which  above  1500  ft.  forms  the  dandelion  of  the  country;  the 
beautiful  but  aggressive  Buddkia  Madcgascariensis;  Physalis  Peru- 
viano;  the  common  castor-oil  (rfant;  and  the  pride  of  India.  The 
pcepul  is  the  principal  shade  tree  in  Jamestown,  and  in  Jamestown 
valley  the  date-palm  grows  freely.  Orange  and  lemon  trees,  once 
common,  are  now  scarce. 

Fauiia, — St  Helena  possesses  no  indigenous  vertebrate  land  fauna. 
The  onlv  land  croups  well  represented  are  the  beetles  and  the  land 
shells.  T.  V.  VVollaston,  in  Coltopirra  Sanctae  lleUnae  (1877),  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  list  of  203  species  of  beetles  120  are  probably 
aboriginal  and  J38  peculiar  to  the  island — an  indivioualiiy  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  world.  More  than  two-thirds  are  weevils  and  a 
Vast  majority  wood-borers,  a  fact  which  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
forests  having  once  covered  the  island.  The  Hemiptera  and  the 
land-shcllsalsoshowa  strong  residuum  of  peculiar  genera  and  species. 
.\  South  American  while  ant  {Temus  limuis,  Hagcn.),  introduced 
from  a  slave-ship  in  1840,  soon  became  a  plague  at  Jamestown, 
where  it  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  public  library  and  the  woodwork 
of  many  builJings,  public  and  private.  Practically  everything  had 
to  be  rebuilt  with  teak  or  cypress-^the  only  woods  the  white  ant 
cannot  devour.  Fortunately  it  cannot  live  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  island.  The  honey-bee,  which  throve  for  some  time  after  its 
introduction,  again  died  out  (cf.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Island  Life,  1880). 
Besides  domestic  animals  the  only  land  mammals  are  rabbits, 
rats  and  mice,  the  rats  being  e3r>ecially  abundant  and  building 
their  nests  in  the  highest  trees.  Probably  the  only  endemic  land 
bird  is  the  wire  bird,  Aegialiiis  sotutae  fleUnae;  the  averdcvSt,  Java 
Kparrow,  cardinal,  ground-do\'e,  partridge  (possibly  the  Indian 
fhutxir),  pheasant  and  guinea-fowl  are  all  common.  The  pea-fowl, 
at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  a  wild  state,  is  long  since  exterminated. 
There  are  no  freshwater  fish,  beetles  or  shells.  Of  sixty-five  species 
of  sea-fish  caught  off  the  island  seventeen  are  peculiar  to  St  Helena; 
economically  the  more  important  kindsarrgumard.cel,  rod. mackerel, 
tunny,  bullseye,  cavalley,  Bounder,  hog-fisn,  mullet  and  skutpia. 

Inhabitants. — When  discovered  the  isUnd  was  uninhabited. 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  of  mixed  European  (British, 
Dutch,  Portuguese),  East  Indian  and  African  descent — the 
Asiatic  strain  perhaps  4>redominating;  the  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  having  been  previously  members  of  the  crews  of 
ships  returning  to  Europe  from  the  Ea^t.  From  1840  onward 
for  a  considerable  period  numbers  of  freed  slaves  of  West  African 
origin  were  settled  here  by  men-of-war  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  slave  trade.     Their  descendants  form  a  distinct   element 

'  In  the  "Challenger"  expedition  reports,  Botany,  vol.  L  {1M5). 
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b  the  popnlation.  Since  the  tubstilntion  of  (tetmshtps  for . 
$ailins  vessels  and  the  introduction  of  new  metliods  of  preserving 
meat  and  vegetables  (which  made  it  unnecessary  for  sailing  vessels 
to  take  fresh  provisions  from  St  Helena  to  avoid  scurvy)  the 
population  has  greatly  diminished.  In  1871  there  were  6444 
inhabitants;  in  1909  the  dvil  population  was  estimated  at  3553. 
The  death-rate  that  year,  6'4  per  looo,  was  the  lowest  on  record 
in  the  island.  The  only  town,  in  which  live  more  than  half  the 
total  population,  i»  Jam<»town.  Longwood,  where  Napoleon 
died  in  iSii,  is  3}  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Jamestown.  In  1858  the 
bouse  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  presented  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  it  restored  to  the  con- 
dition, but  unfurnished,  ia  which  it  wa*  at  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte's death. 

Ai-ricvUure,  Industries,  £fc.— ^Less  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  the 
island  is  suitable  for  farming,  while  much  of  the  area  which  might  be 
(and  formerly  -wne^  ^?votcd  to  rnisinR  crops  15  under  crn?s.  The 
principal  li_j,>  i,-  jj..[aiu"^^,  wiiiLli  arc  of  very  good  quality.  Tliey 
were  chiefly  sold  to  ships — csj>ecially  to  "  p.issing  "  ships.  Tlicy 
are  now  occasionally  exported  to  the  Cape.  Cattle  and  sheep  were 
raised  in  large  numbers  when  a  garrison  was  maintained,  so  that 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  disposing  of  surplus  stock  now  that  the 
troops  nave  been  withdrawn.  The  economic  conditions  which 
formerly  prevailed  were  entirely  altered  by  the  substitution  of 
steamers  lor  sailing  vessels,  which  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ships  calling  at  Jamestown.  A  remedy  was  sought 
in  the  establishment  of  mduslrics.  An  attempt  made  in  1869-1872 
to  cultivate  cinchona  proved  unsuccessful.  Attention  was  also 
turned  to  the  aloe  iFunraea  gigatttca),  which  grows  wild  at  mid 
elevations,  and  the  New  Zealand  flax  {Phfrmium  tcnax),  an  intro- 
duced plant,  for  their  utilisation  in  tli.  i  iii  if.,  (nr.'  if  fi!  iw  From 
t875  to  I88j  a  company  ran  a  mill  at  u'„lJ)  ih^y  il;:.-J  ^ut  both 
aloe  and  flax  fibre,  but  the  enterprise  proved  unrcmunerativc.  In 
1907  the  government,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £4070  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  started  a  mill  at  longwood  for  the  manufacture  of 
phormium  fibre,  with  encouraging  results.  Fish  curing  and  lace 
making  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Trade  is  chiefly  deocndent  upon  the  few  ships  that  call  at  James- 
town— now  mostJy  whalers  or  vessels  in  distress.  There  is  also  some 
trade  with  ships  that  "  pass  "  without  *'  calling."*  In  thirty  years 
(1877-1907)  the  number  of  ships  *'  calling  "  at  the  port  sank  from 
664  with  449.734  tonnage  to  57  with  149,182  tonnage.  In  the  last- 
named  year  toe  imports  were  valued  at  £35.614:  the  exports  (ex- 
cluding specie)  at  1^1787 — but  the  gootw  supplied  to  "  passing  " 
vessels  do  not  figure  in  these  returns.  In  1<)08  fibre  and  tow  (valued 
at  £355^)  were  added  to  the  exports,  and  in  1909  a  good  trade  was 
done  with  Ascension  in  sheep.  St  Helena  is  in*  direct  telegraphic 
communication  with  Europe  and  South  Africa,  and  there  is  a  regular 
monthly  mail  steamship  service. 

Gmernnunt,  Revenue,  fire. — St  Helena  is  a  Crown  colony.  The 
Island  has  never  had  any  form  of  local  legislative  chamber,  but  the 
governor  O^ho  also  acts  as  chief  justice)  is  aided  by  an  executive 
council.  The  governor  alone  makes  laws,  called  ordinances,  but 
legislation  can  also  be  effected  by  the  Crown  by  order  in  council. 
The  revenue.  £10.287  in  1905.  had  fallen  in  1909  to  £8778  (including 
a  grant  in  aid  of  £2500).  the  expenditure  in  each  of  the  five  years 
(1905-1009)  being  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  Elementary  education 
H  provided  in  government  and  private  schools.  St  Helena  is  the  seat 
of  an  Anglican  bishopric  established  in  1859.  Ascension  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha  are  included  in  the  diocese. 

History. — The  island  was  discovered  on  the  21st  of  May  1502 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Joto  de  Nova,  on  his  voyage 
home  from  India,  and  by  him  named  St  Helena. ,  The 
Portugjiese  found  it  uninhabited,  imported  live  stock,  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables,  built  a  chapel  and  one  or  two  houses,  and 
left  their  sick  there  to  be  taken  home,  if  recovered,  by  the  next 
ship,  but  they  formed  no  permanent  settlement.  Its  first  known 
permanent  resident  was  Fernando  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  in  India, 
who  had  turned  traitor  and  had  been  mutilated  by  order  of 
Albuquerque.  He  preferred  being  maiooned  to  returning  to 
Portugal  in  his  maimed  condition,  and  was  landed  at  St  Helena 
in  1513  with  three  or  four  negro  slaves.  By  royal  command  he 
visited  Portugal  some  time  later,  but  returned  to  St  Helena, 
where  he  died  in  1546.  In  IJ84  two  Japanese  ambassadors  to 
Rome  landed  at  the  island.  The  fiift  Englishman  known  to 
have  visited  it  was  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  touched  there  in 
June  1588  during  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Another  English 

* "  Calling  "  shins  are  those  which  have  been  boarded  by  the 
harbour  master  and  given  pratique.  Since  1886  boatmen  are  allowed 
to  communicate  with  ships  that  have  not  obtained  pratique,  and 
these  an  known  aa  "  pasaug  "  ship*. 


sennin, Captain  Kendall, visited  St  Helena  in  1S91,  and  Inijoj 
Sir  James  ijuicaster  stopped  at  theisUnd  on  his  way  home  from 
the  East.  In  1603  the  same  commander  again  visited  St  Helena 
on  his  return  from  the  fint  voyage  eqiiipped  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  given  up  calling 
at  the  Island,  which  appeara  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
about  1645.  The  Dutch  occupation  was  temporaiy  and  ceased 
in  1651,  the  year  before  they  founded  Cape  Town.  The  British 
East  India  Company  appropriated  the  island  immetliately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  possession 
by  a  chiuse  in  their  charter  of  1661.  The  company  built  a  fort 
(1658).  named  after  the  duke  of  York  (James  U.),  and  established 
a  garrison  in  the  island.  In  1673  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession,  but  were  ejected  after  a  few  months'  occupatioiL 
Since  that  date  St  Helena  has  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  though  in  X706  two  ships  anchored  off  James- 
town were  carried  oS  by  the  French.  In  1673  the  Dutch  had 
been  expelled  by  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  but  by  a  new  charter 
granted  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  East  Intlia  C>>mpany 
were  declared  "  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprieiois" 
of  the  island.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
1000,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  negro  sbves.  In  iSio  the 
company  began  the  importation  of  Chinese  from  their  factory 
at  Canton.  During  the  company's  rule  the  island  prospered, 
thousands  of  homeward-bound  vessels  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead in  a  year,  staying  for  considerable  periods,  refitting  and 
revictualling.  Large  sums  of  ntoncy  were  thus  expended  in 
the  island,  where  wealthy  merchants  and  officials  had  their  resi- 
dence. The  plantations  were  worked  by  the  slaves,  who  were 
subjected  to  very  barbarous  laws  imtil  1792,  when  a  new  code 
of  regulations  ensured  their  humane  treatment  and  piohibited 
the  importation  of  any  new  slaves.  Later  it  was  enacted  that  all 
children  of  slaves  born  on  or  after  Christmas  Day  iSig  should 
be  free,  and  between  1826  and  1836  all  slaves  were  set  at 
liberty. 

Among  the  governors  appointed  by  the  company  to  rule  at 
St  Helena  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Captain  Stephea 
Poirier  (1697-1707),  who  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  A  later  governor  (1741-1742)  was 
Robert  Jenkin  (q.v.)  of  "  Jcnkin's  car  "  fame.  Dampiec  visited 
the  island  twice,  in  1691  and  1701;  Halley's  Moimt  commemor- 
ates the  visit  paid  by  the  astronomer  Edmund  Halley  in  1676- 
1678 — the  first  of  a  number  of  scientific  men  who  have  pursued 
their  studies  on  the  island. 

In  1815  the  British  government  Selected  St  Helena  as  the  place 
of  detention  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  brought  to  the 
island  in  October  of  that  year  and  lodged  at  Longwood,  where 
he  died  in  May  1821.  During  this  period  the  island  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  and  the  governor,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  was  nominated  by  the  Crown.  After  Napoleon's  death 
the  East  India  Company  resumed  full  control  of  St  Helena 
until  the  sand  of  April  1834,  on  which  dale  it  was  in  virtue  of 
an  act  passed  in  1833  vested  in  the  Crown.  As  a 'port  of  call 
the  island  continued  to  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  until 
about  1870.  Since  that  date  the  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  vessels  visiting  Jamestown  has  deprived  the  islanders  of  their 
principal  means  of  subsistence.  When  steamers  began  to  be 
substituted  for  sailing  vessels  and  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  (in  1869)  fewer  ships  passed  the  island,  while  of  those 
that  still  pass  the  greater  number  are  so  well  found  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  them  to  call  (see  also  S  InhaUlanIs).  The  with- 
drawal in  1906  of  the  small  garrison,  hitherto  maintained  by 
the  imperial  government,  was  another  cause  of  depression. 
During  the  Anglo-Boer  war  of  1899-1902  some  thoMsands  of 
Boer  prisoners  were  detained  at  St  Helena,  which  has  also  served 
as  the  place  of  exile  of  several  Zulu  chiefs,  including  Dinizulu. 

Bibliography.— I.  C.  Melliss.  5/  Helena:  a  Physical.  Hislorual 
and  Topotraphicat  Description  of  the  Island,  including  its  Ceeiory, 
Fauna,  Flora  and  Ueteorotory  (London.  1875);  E.  L.  Jackson,  SI 
Helena  (London,  1903):  T.  H.  Brooke,  History  aj  the  Island  af  St 
HeUna .  .  .10  iSt}  (2nd  ed.,  L-ondon,  1824),  in  this  book  are  cited 
many  early  accounu  of  the  island;  General  A.  Beataon  (gav^not 
fl  the  island  1808-1813),  Tnuts  Jteialit  lo  lit  Island  ef  S  Hrtna 
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(London,  l8l5) ;  Extracts  from  Oie  SI  Htkna  Raordsfrom  1673  to  iSjf 
(compiled  by  H-  R.  Janisch,  eometime  governor  of  the  islana,  James- 
town. 1885);  Charles  Darwin,  CeologtctU  Observations  on  VoUanie 
Istands  (1&44)-  For  a  condensed  K^neral  account  consult  (Sir) 
C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  Georraphy  of  the  British  CoUmies  (vol.  iii.. 
West  Afriat,  2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1900).  Sec  also  M.  Danvcrs,  Report 
nn  tke  Records  of  the  India  OJice,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  (London.  1887)  ;TA« 
Africa  Pilot,  pt.  ii.  (5th  ed.,  lool);  Report  on  tke  Present  Position 
and  Prospects  of  the  A  fincuituroi  Resources  of  the  Island  of  St  HeleMt 
by  (SirJ  D.  Morris  (1S84;  reprinted  1906).       (R.  L.  A.;  F.  R.  C.) 

ST  HBLSNS,  a  laarket  town  and  mimidpal,  county,  and  pulU- 
meotaiy  borough  of  Lancaahin,  England,  14  m.  E.NJS.  from 
Liverpool,  aa  the  London  &  North-Westcm  and  Great  Central 
nihnyi.  Fop.  (1891)  73,413;  (1901)  84,4ro.  A  canal  com>- 
Bunicates  "with  the  Meney.  The  town  is  wholly  o(  modem 
deretopannt.  Besides  the  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings 
ud  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Gsmhif  Institute, 
trectcd  and  presented  by  Sir  David  Gamble,  Bart.,  for  a  technical 
Khaol,  edocmting  some  3000  students,  and  library.  Among 
KTcial  public  pleasure  grounds  the  principal  are  the  Taylor 
Puk  of  48  acres,  and  the  smaller  Victoria  and  Thatto  Heath 
Puts,  lliia  is  the  principal  seat  in  England  for  the  manufacture 
of  oown,  plate,  and  sheet  glass;  there  are  also  art  glass  worlu, 
tsd  extensive  copper  smelting  and  refining  works,  as  well  as 
tVmical  works,  iron  and  brass  foimdries,  potteries  and  patent' 
Bsdidne  works.  There  are  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  are  a  few  ecclesiastical  ruins,  known 
ai  Wxndleshaw  Abbey,  together  with  a  well  called  St  Thomas' 
vcQ,  bift  the  history  of  the  foundation  is  not  knowiL  The 
pufiamentaty  borough  (1885)  returns  one  member.  The  county 
bonngh  was  created  in  1888.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
lUS,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen 
and  >7  ooundllots.    Area  7185  acres. 

ITHBUKB.  the  chief  town  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  Channel 
Islaods.  Pop.  (r^ot)  37,866. .  It  Ues  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Aulnn's  Bay.  The  harbour 
is  f>«nfc#*l  on  the  W.  by  a  rocky  ridge  on  which  stands  Elizabeth 
Castle,  and  commanded  on  the  east  by  Fort  Regent  on  its  lofty 
promontory.  The  parish  church  Is  a  cruciform  building  with 
tmhatlled  tower,  dating  in  pert  from  the  14th  century.  It 
oontaiiB  a  monument  to  Major  Pdiaon,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
a  French  atuck  on  Jersey  in  1781  headed  the  militia  to  oppose 
them,  and  forced  thepi  to  SHireodO',  bvtwas  kUled  as  his  follewers 
«re  at  the  point  of  victory.  The  French  leader,  Baran  de 
Kallecotut,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  spot  where 
Peiisoa  XcH,  in  what  is  now  called  Peirson  Place,  is  marked  by 
a  taUeU  A  large  canvas  by  John  Singleton  Copley  depicting 
ihe  scene  i*  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  a  copy  is 
is  the  court  boose  of  St  HeUer.  This  building  (fa  Cohnc), 
sa  Kajtl  Square,  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  royal  court  and 
delibciative  States  of  Jersey.  Victoria  College  was  opened 
ia  1851  and  commemorates  a  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
prince  consort  to  the  island  in  1846.  A  house  in  Marine 
Terrace  is  distinguished  ss  the  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (1851- 
fS5s).  Elisabeth  Castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  main- 
Uid  bjr  a  causeway,  dates  from  isst-tsgo;  and  in  2646  and 
1S49  Prince  Charles  resided  here.  In  1649  he  was  pro- 
dumcd  kiag,  as  Charles  II.,  in  Jersey  by  the  royalist  governor 
Ceoffe  Carteret.  On  actually  coming  to  the  throne  he  gave 
the  island  tlie  mace  which  is  still  used  at  the  meetings  of  the 
cwt  and  States.  Close  to  the  castle  are  remnants  of  a  chapel 
•r  cdl,  from  which  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  known  as  the 
Hcraatase.  dating  probably  from  the  9th  or  roth  century, 
tad  traditionally  connected  with  the  patron  saint  Hclerius. 

Unrr-HILAIBB.  AnOOSnN  FRAXCOIS  CfiSAK  prov< 
VBCAL  DB,  commonly  known  as  AuotniE  de  (17.99-1853), 
Frtndi  botsnixt  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  4th 
«f  October  1799.  He  began  to  publish  memoirs  on  botanical 
Kbjects  at  an  eariy  age.  In  i8r6-'t8a3  and  in  2S30  he  travelled 
^  America,  especially  In  south  and  central  Brazil,  and  the 
I  of  hfa  study  of  the  rich  flora  of  the  regions  through  which 
if  MMsd  appeared  in  several  books  and  numerous  articles  in 
«..fftiff  jounials.    The  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are 


the  Flm  BrasUiae  Utridiotulit  (j  vols.,  folio,  with  19s  oolauted 
plates,  iSs$-i83]),  published  in  conjunction  with  A.  de  Jussieo 
and  J.  CambessUcs,  Hisleire  da  ^dui/u  la  plus  ttmarqtiMa  du 
Brttil  et  de  Paraguay  (i  vol.  4to,  30  plates,  1814),  Planlaiuuella 
da  Britilins  (i  voL  4to,  70  plates,  1837-1818),  also  in  con- 
junction with  De  Jussieu  and  CambessUes,  and  Vtytge  data 
U  ditlria  da  diamanis  ettur  U  lUloraldu  BrIsU  (3vols.,  8vo,  1833). 
His  Z«casr  dt  bobmique,  comprtnani  prindpaUmeia  la  mmpluletit 
tttHalt  (1840),  was  a  comprehensive^  exposition  of  botanical 
morphology  and  of  its  application  to  "systematic  botany.  He 
died  at  Orleans  on  the  3cih  of  September  1853. 

ST  HUBEBT,  a  small  town  o(  Belgiimi  in  the  province  of 
Luxemburg  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes.  Pop.  (2904) 
3304.  It  is  famous  for  its  abbey  chnrcK  containing  the  shrine 
of  St  Hubert,  and  for  its  annual  pilgrimage.  According  to 
tradition  the  church  and  a  monastery  attached  to  it  were  founded 
in  the  7th  century  by  Plectrude,  wife  of  Pippin  of  Herstal.  The 
second  church  was  buOt  in  the  isth  century,  but  burnt  by  a 
French  army  under  Condi  in  the  t6th  century.  The  present 
building  is  its  successor,  but  has  been  restored  m  modem  times 
and  presents  no  special  feature.  The  tomb  of  St  Hubert— a 
nurUe  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  having  four 
statuettes  of  other  saints  at  the  angles — stands  In  one  of  the  side 
chapels.  The  legend  of  the  conversion  of  St  Hubert— a  hunter 
before  he  was  a  saint— by  his  meeting  in  the  forest  a  stag  with 
a  crudGz  between  its  antlers,  is  well  known,  and  explains  how  he 
became  the  {»tron  saint  of  huntsmen.  The  place  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  met  the  stag  is  still  known  as  "  fa  comerserie  " 
and  is  almost  j  m.  from  St  Hubert  on  the  road  to  La  Roche. 
The  pilgrimage  of  St  Hubert  in  May  attracts  annually  between 
thirty  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims:  The  buildings  of  the  oM 
monastery  have  been  utilized  for  a  sute  uaining-scbool  for 
waifs  and  strays,  which  contains  en  an  average  five  hundred 
pupils.  In  the  middle  ages  the  abbey  of  St  Hubert  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Europe,  owning  forty  villages  with  an 
annual  income  of  over  80,000  crowns.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  when  Belgium  w^  divided  into  several  departments, 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  sold  for  £75,000, but  the  bidiop 
of  Namur  was  permitted  to  buy  the  church  itself  for  £2350. 

ST  HTACIHTHB,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  Canada,' 
-fcnd  capital  of  St  Hyadnthe  county,  33  m.  E.N.£^  of  Montreal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Yamaska  and  on  the  Grand  TVunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Intercolonial,  and  Quebec  Southern  railways. 
Pop.  (1901)  9310.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  contains  a  rlssniral  college,  dairy  school,  two  monasteries 
and  several  other  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
has  manufactures  of  organs,  leather,  woollens  and  agricuhufsl 
implements,  and  is  on  important  distributing  centre  for  the 
surrounding  district. 

SAIKTmE,  JOSBPB  XAVIEB  (2798-2865),  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  whose  real  surname  was  Bonifacz,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  July  1798  In  2823  he  produced  a  volume 
of  poetry  in  the  manner  of  the  Romantidsts,  entitled  Paima, 
odes,  IpUra.  In  1836  appeared  PiecMa,  the  story  of  the  comte 
de  Chamey,  a  political  prisoner  in  Piedmont,  whose  reason  was 
saved  by  his  cult  of  a  tiny  flower  growing  between  the  paving 
stones  of  hh  prison  yard.  This  story  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
sentimental  kind,  and  has  been  trauslated  into  many  European 
langtiages.  He  produced  tnany  other  novels,  none  of  striking 
individuality  with  the  exception  of  Sevl  (2857),  which  pirtpotted 
to  be  the  authentic  record  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  his  desert 
Island.  Saintine  was  a  prolific  dramatist,  and  collaborated  ia 
some  hundred  pieces  with  Scribe  and  others,  usually  under  the 
name  of  Xavier.    He  died  on  the  srst  of  January  2865. 

ST  IHGBIRT,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Rohrbach.  r4  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Zweibrllcken.  Pop.  (290$) 
25,532.  It  has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  glass  and 
machinery.  Then  are  also  Urge  iron  and  steel  works  hi  the 
town,  and  other  industries  are  the  making  of  powder,  leather, 
cigars,  soap  and  cotton.  St  Ingbert  is  lumed  after  the  Irish 
saint.  St  Ingobert,  and  belooged  for  300  years  to  the  ekctorsta 
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n  IVBIt-a  ivaifcet  town,  municipal  borough  kndaetpoit  in  the 
St  Ives  parliamentary  division  o{  Corawail,  England,  lo  m. 
N.N.E.  U  Penzance,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (zQoi)  6699.  It  lies  near  tlie  W.  horn  of  St  Ives  Bay  on 
tlic  N.  coast.  The  older  streets  near  the  harbour  an  narrow  and 
inegular,  but  on  the  upper  slopes  there  are  modem  terraces  with 
good  houses.  The  small  harbour,  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
originally  built  by  John  Smeaton  in  1767,  has  suffered  irom 
the  Accumulation  of  sand,  and  at  the  lowest  tides  is  dry. 
The  fisheries  for  pilchard,  herring  and  mackerel  are  important. 
Boat-buildingandsail-makingare  carried  on.  An  eminence  south 
of  the  town  is  marked  by  a  granite  moaument  erected  in  1782 
by  John  Knill,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  intended  to  be  buried 
here;  to  maintain  a  quinquennial  cdebration  on  the  spot  he 
bequeathed  property  to  the  town  authorities.  The  borough  is 
under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Area,  1890  acres. 
'  The  town  tskes  name  from  St  Hya,  or  la,  an  Irish  virgin  and 
martyr,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  St  Firan  en  his 
missionary  journey  to  Cornwall  in  the  5th  century,  and  to  have 
landed  near  this  place.  The  Patent  Rolls  disclose  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  trials  for  piracy  and  plunder  by  St  Ives 
sailors  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century.  A  mere  chapelry  of  Lelast  and  the  less  important 
member  of  the  distant  manor  of  Ludgvan  Lease,  which  in 
Domesday  Book  appears  as  Luduam,  it  had  no  fostering  hand 
to  minister  to  its  growth.  In  order  to  augment  the  influence  of  the 
Tudors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Philip  and  Mary  in  1558 
invested  it  with  the  privilege  of  returning  2  members.  Its  aSairs 
were  at  that  time  administered  by  a  headwarden,  who  after 
1598  appears  under  the  name  of  portreeve,  la  chief  burgesses 
and  24  ordinary  burgesses.  The  portreeve  was  elected  by  the 
24;  the  12  by  the  chief  inhabitants.  This  body  had  control 
over  the  fishing,  the  harbour  and  harbour  dues,  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  saniution  and  the  poor.  In  1639  a  chainer  of  incorpota> 
tion  was  granted  under  which  the  portreeve  became  mayor,  the 
12  became  aldermen,  and  the  24  were  styled  burgesses.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  four  fairs  and  for  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  also  for  a  grammar  schooL  This  charter  was 
surrendered  to  Charles  II.  and  a  new  one  granted  in  168$,  the 
latter  reducing  the  number  of  aldermen  to  10  and  of  burgeees 
also  to  to.  It  ratified  the  parliamentary  franchise  and  the  fairs 
and  markets,  and  provided  a  court  of  pie-powder;  it  also  con- 
tained a  clause  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  maiquess  of 
Winchester,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ludgvan  Leaze  and  Porthia. 
In  i8jj  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  t2  councillors  were  invested 
with  the  administration  of  the  borough.  In  1832  St  Ives  lest 
one  of  its  members,  and  in  1885  the  other.  Both  markets  are 
now  held,  but  only  one  of  the  fain.  This  takes  place  on  the 
Saturday  nearest  St  Andrew's  day. 

ST  IVES,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  nonhem 
parliamentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  England,  mainly 
on  the  left  (north)  bank  of  the  Ouse,  5  m.  E.  of  Huntingdon  by 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  291a  The  river  is 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  abbots  of 
Ramsey  early  in  the  i  sth  century.  A  building  over  the  centre 
pier  of  the  bridge  was  once  used  as  a  chapel.  The  causeway 
(1827)  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  built  on  arches  so  as  to 
assist  the  flow  of  the  river  in  time  of  flood.  The  church  of  All 
Saints  is  Perpendicular,  with  earlier  portions.  A  curious  custom 
is  praaised  annually  in  this  church  in  connexion  with  a  bequest 
made  by  a  certain  Dr  Robert  Wilde  in  167S:  it  is  the  distribution 
of  Bibles  to  six  boys  and  six  g^ls  of  the  town.  The  original 
provision  was  that  the  Bibles  should  be  cast  for  by  dice  on  the 
Communion  table.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  resident  in  St  Ives 
in  1634-1635,  but  the  house  which  he  inhabited — Slepe  Hall — 
was  demolished  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  St  Ives  has 
a  considerable  agricultural  trade.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Area  2326  acres. 

•  The  manor  of "  Slepe  "  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  fthelstan 
"  Mannessune  "  to  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  confirmed  to  him 
by  King  Edgar.  It  owed  its  change  of  name  to  the  suptwsed 
discovery  of  the  grave  of  St  Ive,  a  Persian  bishop,  in  looi, 


and  a  priory  was  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Abbot  Ednoth  a* 
a  celt  to  Ramsey.  St  Ives  was  chiefly  noted  for  its  fair,  which 
was  first  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  by  Henry  I.  to  be  held 
on  Monday  in  Easter  week  and  ei^t  days  following.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  merchants  from  Fhtndeis  came  to  the  fair, 
which  had  become  so  important  that  the  king  granted  it  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  eight  days  if  the  abbot  agreed  to  pay  a 
farm  of  £50  yeariy  for  the  extra  days.  The  fair,  with  a  market 
on  Monday  granted  to  the  abbot  in  1286,  survives,  and  was 
purchased  in  1874  by  the  corporation  from  the  duke  of 
Manchester.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1874. 

ST  JEUI-D'AKaiLT,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an 
anondissement  m  the  department  of  Cbartnte-InfiiieuR, 
i3  m.  £.  of  Rochcfort  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  6242.  St  Jean  liea 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boutonne,  whidi  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  The  parish  church  of  St  Jean  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
abbey  church  of  the  13th  century,  of  which  some  remains  are 
left.  In  ij68  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots, 
but  much  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  1 7th  and  t8th  centuries,  to  which 
period  belong  two  towers  and  the  facade  of  an  unfinished  church. 

St  Jean  owes  the  suflix  of  its  name  to  the  neighbourios  forest  of 
Angdr)'  {Angeriacum).  Pippin  I.  o(  Aquitaine  in  the  9tn  ccntuiy 
established  there  a  Benedictine  monasterj'  which  was  afterwafxfa 
reputed  to  possess  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Tltis  relic  attracted 
hosts  of  pilgrims ;  a  town  grew  up,  took  the  name  of  ^  Jean  d'Ahgeri. 
afterwards  d'Angi^ly,  was  fortified  in  1131,  and  in  1204  received  a 
charter  from  Philip  Augustus.  The  possession  of  the  place  was 
disputed  between  French  and  English  in  tlie  Hundred  Years'  War, 
ana  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  a  later  date.  In  1569  it 
capitulated  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henrv  III.}.  Louia 
XIII.  again  took  it  from  the  Protestants  in  I621  aild  deprived  it  of 
its  privileges  and  its  very  name,  which  he  changed  to  Bourg-Louis. 

ST  JBAV-DE-LUZ,  a  coast  town  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Basses-Fyrinto,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
NiveUe,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Bayonne  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3424.  St  Jean-de-Luz  is  situated  in  the 
Basque  country  on  the  bay  of  St  Jcan-de-Luz,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  protected  by  breakwaters  and  moles.  It  has  a  13th- 
centuzy  church,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  galleries 
in  the  nave,  which,  according  to  the  Basque  ctistom,  are  resaved 
for  man.  The  Maison  Lohobiague,  the  Maisoo  de  I'lnfante 
(both  i7ih  cent.),  and  the  hAtel  de  ville  (1657)  are  picturesque 
old  buildings.  St  Jean  is  well  known  for  its  bathing  and  as  a 
winter  resort.    Fishing  is  a  considerable  industry. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th  century  St  JeanKle-Lus  enjoyed  at 
prosperity  due  to  its  mariners  and  fishermen,  lu  vessels  were  the 
first  to  set  out  for  Newfoundland  in  1520.  In  155S,  owing  to  tKe 
depredations  of  its  privateers,  the  Spaniards  attacked  and  burned 
the  town.  In  1627,  however,  it  was  able  to  equip  80  vessels,  which 
succeeded  in  saving  the  islaad  of  R^  from  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  1660  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  at  St  Jean-de-Lua, 
and  was  followed  by  the  marriage  there  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa 
and  Louis  XIV.  At  that  time  the  population  numbered  15.000. 
The  cession  of  Newfoundland  to  England  in  1713,  the  toss  of  Canada, 
and  the  siltine-up  of  the  harbour  were  the  three  causes  which  coatri- 
buted  to  the  decliae  of  the  town. 

ST    JOHN,    CHABLES    WILLIAM     OEOROS    (1809-1856), 

English  naturalist  and  sportsman,  son  of  General  the  Hon. 
Frederick  St  John,  second  son  of  Frederick,  second  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  December  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  Midhurst,  Sussex,  and  about  1828  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  treasury,  but  resigned  in  1834,  in  which  year  he 
married  a  lady  tvith  some  fortune.  He  tiltimately  saltled  in 
the  "  Laigh  "  of  Moray,  "  within  6asy  distance  of  mouDtaln 
sport."  In  2853  a  paralytic  seizure  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  removed  to  the  south  of 
England.  He  died  at  Woolston,  near  Southampton,  on  the 
22nd  of  July  1856.  His  works  are  Wild  Sporlj  and  Natural 
History  of  Iht  HitUandt  (1846,  2nd  ed.  1848,  3rd  ed.  1861); 
Tour  in  Sutherland  (1849,  2nd  ed.,  with  recollections  by  Captain 
H.  St  John,  1884);  Notts  of  Natural  History  and  Sport  «n 
Uerayshire,  with  Memoir  by  C.  Inncs  (1863,  2nd  ed.  1884).  "They 
are  written  in  a  graphic  style,  and  illustrated  with  engravings 
many  of  them  from  clever  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  his  own. 

ST  JOHN,  JAKES  AUGUSTUS  (iSot-1875),  British  author 
and  ttavellei,  was  bom  in  CarmattheDsbire,  Wales,  on  the  a^tb 
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tl  Scptenber  sSot.  He  teecived  private  inttraction  in  tin 
i1im~.  u>d  alio  acquired  proficiency  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Arabic  and  Persian.  He  obtained  a  connexion  with  a  Plymoutli 
atw^mpa,  and  when,  in  1824,  Jamei  Silk  Buckingham  started 
the  Oriattal  HtraU,  St  John  became  assistant  editor.  In  1817, 
Ufcther  with  D.  L.  Richardson,  he  founded  the  Lmdtm  WuUy 
taiar,  subsequently  purchased  by  Colbum  and  transformed 
ino  the  Cttirl  Jmtmal.  He  lived  for  some  yean  on  the  Continent 
ud  west  in  iSjs  to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  travelling  mostly  on 
boL  The  resolu  of  his  journey  were  published  under  the  titles 
Eopt  mi  Uokammtd  Alt,  or  Trmlt  in  lie  Valley  of  iJu  Nile 
(1  vob.,  1834),  Egypt  and  JfMa  (1S44),  and  IsU,  on  Egyptian 
Filfrimage  (2  vols.,  1853).  On  his  return  he  settled  in  London, 
ud  lor  many  yean  wrote  political  "  leaden  "  for  the  Daily 
TtUffapk.  In  1868  he  published  a  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Xalciik, 
based  00  Ksearches  an  the  archives  at  Madrid  and  elsewhoe. 
He  died  in.  Lsodoa  on  the  land  o{  September  1875. 

Baide*  the  works  mentioiKd  St  John  was  also  the  author  of 
Jomrnml  of  >  BaUtna  in  Normandy  (1830);  Uoes  of  Celebraled 
TmcdUri  (1830):  Anatomy  of  Socitly  (1831)1  Hillary,  Manners  and 
Cuj^ms  of  Uu  Hindus  (1831);  Margaret  Ravenscroft,  or  Second  Love 
U  vols.,  1835);  The  Heiienes,  or  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  Ancient 
Grrea  (1843);  Sir  Cosmo  Digbj,  a  novel  (1644);  There  and  Back 
iMM  «•  Stimk  of  Beauty  (1853);  The  Nemesis  of  Power  {.iSU); 
fMes»f*y  1  the  Foot  of  Ike  Cross  (1854) :  The  Preacking  of  CkrtsI 
(|<SS> :  tie  Xing  and  Ike  Veil,  a  novel  (1856) ;  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon 
ti8S7':  Uitlary  «f  Ike  Four  Conquests  of  Zngiand  (i8&>)-,  and 
Wet^red  n>  Ike  Balance,  a  novel  (1864).  He  also  edited,  with  notes, 
rmama  Engliah  ctoiwiri. 

Of  his  four  sons,  all  journalists  and  authors  of  some  literary  dis- 
tncoon— fticy  Bolingbralie  (iSzi-iSSj),  Bayle,  Spenser  and 
Haaex  Roacoe  (|8}>-|888>— the  •ecoad,  Baylc  St  Johm  (i8»- 
1J69).  bccan  contributing  to  the  periodicals  when  only  thirteeik 
When  twenty  be  wrote  a  aeries  of  papers  (or  Fraser  under  the  title 
"  De  ■«  -veUculari.  or  a  Comic  Histo^  of  Chariots."  To  the  same 
ntarinr  he  oomtibutcd  a  secies  of  essays  on  Mootaigne,  and 
prffafirH  in  1857  Montaigne  Ike  Etsayist,  a  Biograpkyt  in  4  volumes. 
Dsriafamidenceof  two  years  in  £|m>t  he  wrote  The  Libyan  Desert 
(1)49).  While  in  Eiypt  he  learnt  Arabic  and  visited  the  oasis  of 
fin.  On  his  rcmm  he  settled  lor  some  time  in  Paris  and  published 
Two  Yeare  im  a  Leeanline  Family  (1850)  and  Views  tn  Me  Obsi'i  •/ 
Am*  (1850).  After  a  second  visit  to  the  East  he  published  Villa  f 
Ufi  im  Eat*  ('882) ;  PnrtU  Tints  of  Paris:  Ckaraclerj  and  Mansiert 
m  JW  Mew  Bmfm  (|8S4;:  Tke  Unme,  or  Biograpky  of  a  Museum 
diss)  '■  tile  Smalpine  Kingdom,  or  Experiences  and  Studies  in 
»y  (■S56):  rrmeb  of  an  Arab  Menkant  in  Ike  Soudan  (1854): 


,  •  Story  of  Aioentnre  (1856):  and  Memoirs  of  tke  Duke  of 
Stirt  Simon  in  lit  Reign  qfLonis  XtV.  (4  vols.,  1857). 

ST  JOHV.  OLIVER  (c.  1598-1673),  English  statesman  and 
JBdce,  was  the  son  of  OUver  St  John.  There  were  two  branches 
si  the  ancient  family  to  which  he  belonged,  namely,  the  St  Johns 
of  Bietso  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  St  Johns  of  Lydiard  Tregoze 
i*  WiUshire,  both  descendants  of  the  St  Johns  of  Staunton  St 
John  in  Oxfordshire.  OUver  St  John  was  a  member  of  the 
M&iar  btmncb,  being  great-grandson  of  Oliver  St  John,  who  was 
ocaled  Baton  St  John  of  Blctso'  in  1559.  and  a  distant  cousin 
U  the  4tli  baron  who  was  created  earl  of  Bolingbroke  in  1624,  and 
«ho  looJc  an  active  part  on  the  parliamentary  side  of  the  Civil 
Vit,  being  lulled  at  the  battle  of  EdgehiU.  Oliver  was  educated 
r  Qucena'  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1626. 
He  appear*  to  have  got  into  trouble  with  the  court  in  connexion 
« jh  a  seditious  pnblication,  and  to  have  associated  himself  with 
'kc  futnie  popular  leaden  John  Pym  and  Lord  Saye.  In  1638 
■K  delcnded  Hampden  on  his  refusal  to  pay  Ship  Money,  on 
•^ch  occasion  he  made  a  notable  speech.  In  the  same  year  he 
-uried,  as  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  a  cousin  of 
t  ver  Cromwell,  to  whom  his  finl  wife  also  had  been  distantly 
>Ux«d.  The  marriage  led  to  an  intimate  friendship  with 
*  vQosweiU.  St  John  was  member  for  Totnes  in  both  the  Short 
isd  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  acted  in  close  alliance  with 
K..npdcn  and  Pym,  opeciatly  in  opposition  to  the  impost  of  Ship 
Uracy  (f.r).  In  1641,  with  a  view  of  securing  bis  support,  the 
uig  ^pointed  St  John  solicitor.general.     None  the  less  he 

■  This  title  is  stSI  held  by  the  family  lineally  descended  from  the 
t<  bwe««  said  by  J.  H.  Round  to  be  the  only  peerage  family 
vjccailui  in  the  male  line  from  an  ancestor  living  in  the  time  of 
U.«eaky  Book. 


took  an  active  part  in  pramotbig  the  impeadiment  of  Strafford 
and  in  preparing  the  bills  brought  forward  by  the  popular  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1643.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  be  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
parliamentary  leadcis.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army  in  1647  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  tluougbout 
this  period  he  enjoyed  Cromwell's  entire  confidence. 

In  164S  St  John  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas;  and  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  his 

J'udidal  duties.  He  refused  to  act  as  one  of  the  commissionen 
or  the  trial  of  Charles.  He  had  no  hand  in  Pride's  Purge,  nor 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1651  he  went  to 
the  Hague  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  negotiate  a  union  between 
England  and  Holland,  a  mission  in  which  he  entirely  failed; 
but  in  the  same  year  he  successfully  conducted  a  similar  negotia- 
tion with  ScotlantL  After  the  Restoration  he  published  an 
account  of  bis  past  conduct  {Tke  Case  of  Oliver  St  John,  1660), 
and  this  apologia  enabled  Mm  to  escape  any  more  severe 
vengeance  than  exclusion  from  public  office.  He  retired  to 
his  country  house  in  Northamptonshire  till  1662,  when  he 
went  to  live  abroad.    He  died  on  the  31st  of  December  1673. 

By  his  fint  wife  St  John  bad  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  daughter  Johanna  married  Sir  Walter  St  John  of  Lydiard 
Tregoze  and  was  the  grandmother  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  chOdren,  and  after  her  death  he 
married,  in  164J,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Oxenbridge. 

See  the  above-mentioned  Case  of  Olmtr  St  John  (London,  1660), 
and  St  John's  Speech  to  tke  Lords,  Jan.  7tk,  1640,  concerning  Skip- 
money  (London,  1640).  See  aim  Mark  Noble,  Memoirs  of  Ike  Pro- 
tectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  ti.  (2  vols.,  London,  1787) ;  Anthony  k 
Wood,  Fatii  Oxoniensis,  edited  by  P.  Bliss  U  vols.,  L«iMlon,  S813); 
Edward  Foss,  Tke  Judges  of  England,  vol.  vi.  (a  vols.,l,andon.  1848): 
S.  R.  Canlmer,if>sl«rya/MeCr«i<  Civii  War  U  vols.,  London,  1886- 
1891),  and  History  of  lie  Commonwecdtk  ana  Protectorate  (3  vols., 
London,  |804'I901);  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tke  Rebellion  and 
Cioil  Wart  tn  England  (7  vols.,  Oxford,  1839) ;  Tknrloe  Stale  Papers 
(7  vols.,  London,  1743) ;  Edmund  Ludlow,  Memoirt,  edited  by  C.  H, 
Firth  (>  vols.,  Oxford,  1894);  Thomas  Carlyle.  Olioer  CromweWt 
Letters  and  Speeches;  C.  H.  Firth's  art.  in  Did.  of  Nat.  Biot.,  vol.  I. 
(London,  1897).  (R.J.  M.) 

ST  JOHN,  the  capital  of  St  John  county.  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  in  45°  14'  N.,  and  66"  3'  W.,  481  m.  from  Montreal  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Pc^i.  (1901)40,711.  Itissituatcd 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  river  on  a  rocky  peninsula.  With  it 
arc  incorporated  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Carleton  and  (since 
1889)  Portland.  The  river,  which  is  spanned  by  two  bridges, 
enten  the  harbour  through  a  rocky  gorge,  which  is  passable 
by  ships  for  forty-five  minutes  during  each  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  The  harbour  level  at  high  tide  (see  Ftntov,  Bay  or)  is 
6  to  12  ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  river,  but  at  low  tide  about  as 
much  below  it,  hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  fall  outwards  and 
inwards  at  every  tide.  St  John  is  an  important  station  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  New  Brunswick  Southern 
railways,  and  shares  with  Halifax  the  honour  of  being  the  chief 
winter  port  of  the  Dominion,  the  harbour  being  deep,  sheltered 
and  free  from  ice.  It  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large 
district,  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  lumber,  and  has  larger 
exports  than  Halifax,  though  less  imports.  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  fisheries  which  employ  neariy  1000  men,  and  has  important 
industries,  such  as  saw,  grist,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  carriage, 
box  and  furniture  factories,  boiler  and  engine  shops.  The  beauty 
of  the  scenery  makes  it  a  pleasant  residential  city. 


St  John  was  visited  in  1604  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts  (ls6o-<.  1630) 
and  his  lieutenant  Champlain,  but  it  was  not  until  163s  that  Charles 
de  la  Tour  (d.  1666)  established  a  trading  poll,  called  Fort  St  Jean 


(see  Parkman,  Tke  Old  Rigxme  in  Canada),  which  existed  under 
French  rule  until  1758,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Britain. 
In  1783  a  body  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  landed  at  St  John  and 
established  a  city,  called  Parr  Town  until  1785,  when  it  was  in 
corporatcd  with  Conway  (Carleton),  under  royal  charter,  as  the 
city  ol  St  John.  It  soon  became  and  has  remained  the  largest  town 
in  the  province,  but  for  military  reasons  was  not  chosen  as  the 
capital  (j«  FaxDERlCTON).  Its  growth  has  been  checked  by  several 
destructive  fires,  especially  that  ol  June  1877,  when  half  of  it  was 
swept  away,  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  great  part  of  more  solid 
materials.  (W.  L.  C) 
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STJOHW.an  bland  in  the  Danuh  West  Indies.  ItUes4m.  E. 
of  St  Tbomu,  is  lo  m.  long  and  >}  m.  wide;  area  >i  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  mass  of  nigged  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  Camel 
Mountain  (1270  ft.).  Although  one  of  the  best  watered  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Virgin  Group,  it  has  little  commerce.  It  is  a  free 
port,  and  possesses  in  Coral  fiay  the  best  harbour  of  refuge  in 
the  Antilles.  The  village  of  Cruzbay  Ues  on  the  northern  coast. 
Pop.  (1901)  gas. 

ST  JOHN,  a  tiver  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  rising  in  two 
branches,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  and  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  American  branch,  known  as  the  Walltxntook, 
flows  N.E.  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  where  it  turns  S.E. 
and  for  So  m.  forms  the  international  boundary.  A  little  above 
Grand  Falls  the  St  John  enters  Canada  and  flows  through  New 
Brunswick  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  St  John.  Its  total  length 
is  about  4$o  m.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steamera  as  far  as 
Fredericton  <86  m.),  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  for 
smaller  vessels  to  Grand  Falls  (3>o  m.),  where  a  series  of 
falls  and  rapids  form  a  descent  of  70  or  St>  ft.  Above  the  falls 
it  is  navigable  for  65  m.  It  drains  an  area  of  26,000  sq.  m., 
of  which  half  is  in  New  Brunswick,  and  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Aroostook,  Allagash, 
Madawaska  (draining  Lake  Temiscouata  in  Quebec),  Tobique 
and  Nashwaak. 

ST  JOHN  OP  JBBOSALEH.  KMIORTS  OPTHB  ORDER  OP 
THE  HOSPITAL  OF  iOrdo  fralnim  kospilalariorum  Hieroscly 
miianornm,  Ordo  milUiae  Saruti  Johannis  Baptistae  kospit^is 
HUrosotymUani),  known  also  later  as  the  Knights  or  Raoots 
and  the  Sovereign  Order  of  the  Knights  or  Malta.  The 
history  of  this  order  divides  itself  naturally  into  four  periods: 
(t)  From  its  foundation  in  Jerusalem  during  the  First  Crusade 
to  its  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  in  1291;  (2)  from  1300-ijio,  when  the  order  was 
established  in  Rhodes,  to  its  expulsion  from  the  island  in  1522; 
(3)  from  1599  to  1798,  during  which  its  headquarters  were  in 
Malta;  (4)  its  development,  as  reconstituted  after  its  virtual 
destruction  in  1798,  to  the  present  day. 

^  Early  Dnclopmnls. — Medieval  legend  set  back  the  beginnings 
to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  with  King  Antiochus  as  the 
founder  and  Zacharias,  father  of  the  Baptist,  as  one  of  the  first 
masters;  later  historians  of  the  order  maintained  that  it  was 
established  as  a  military  order  contemporaneously  with  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  had  no  connexion  with 
any  earlier  foundation  (50  P.  A.  PaoU,  De  efijiV).  This  view 
would  now  seen)  to  be  disproved,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  order 
was  connected  with  an  earlier  Hospilale  Hitrosotymilatium.' 
Such  a  hospitaThad  existed  in  the  Holy  City,  with  rare  interrup- 
tions, ever  since  it  had  become  a  centre  of  Christian  pilgrimage. 
About  1023  certain  merchants  of  Amalfi  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  Latin  hospice  established  by  Charlemagne,  destroyed  in 
loio  with  the  other  Christian  establishments  by  order  of  the 
fanatical  caliph  Hakim  Biamrillah,'  and  had  there  founded  a 
hospital  for  pilgrims,  served  by  Benedictines  and  later  dedicated 
to  St  John  the  Baptist.'  When,  in  1087,  the  crusaders  surrounded 
the  Holy  City,  the  head  of  this  hospital  was  a  certain  Gerard  or 

>  Cf.  the  buD  of  Pope  Celestine  11.  to  Raymond  du  Puy,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  which  describes  the  Hosphal  as 
"  Hospitalem  domum  sanctc  civitatis  Jerusalem,  que  a  longis  retro 
temporibus  Christi  paupenim  usibus  dedicata,  tarn  chnstianorum 
quam  ctiam  Sarracenorum  tempore  .  .  .  .  "  (lie  Roulx,  Cartutairt, 
i.  No.  154)- 

•This  solution  of  the  much  debated  question  of  the  connexion  of 
the  Hospital  with  the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Sancta  Maria 
Lalina  is  worked  out  in  much  detail  by  M.  Delaville  Le  Roulx  in  bis 
Let  Hostnlatiers  en  TemiSaitite,  chap.  i. 

•  William  of  Tyre  says  that  they  erected  in  that  place  an  altar 
to  St  John  Eleemon.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  renowned  for  his 
charities.  This  mistake  led  to  the  widespread  belief  that  this 
saint,  and  not  St  John  the  Baptist,  was  the  original  patron  of  the 
order.  A  passage  in  the  bull  addressed  by  Pope  Pascnal  to  Gerard 
{Cartttlaire,  No.  30)  would  seem  to  leave  the  dedicarion  in  doubt : 
"  Xenodochium.  quod  .  .  .  juxta  beati  Johannis  Baptistae  ecclesiam 
institulsti."  The  patronage  of  St  John  may  thus  have  merely  been 
the  result  of  this  juxtaposition,  as  the  Teroplan  took  their  name 
from  the  lite  of  the  mother-houie. 


Gerald.'  who  earned  their  gratitude  by  lasting  them  In  wme 
way  during  the  siege.*  After  the  capture  of  the  city  be  used  hit 
popularity  to  enlaige  and  reconstitute  the  hospital  If,  as  it. 
Le  Roulx  surmises,  he  had  previously  been  affiliated  to  the 
Benedictines,  he  now  left  them  and  adopted  for  his  order  the 
Augustinian  rule.  Donations  and  privileges  were  showered  upon 
the  new  establishment.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  led  the  way  by 
granting  to  it  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  casal  Husttia  (Es  Silsileh) 
and  two  bakehouses.*  Kings,  nobles  and  prelates  followed  suit, 
not  in  the  Holy  Land  only,  but  in  Provence,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England  and  Italy:  in  Portugal  a  whole  province  was 
in  1 1 14  made  over  to' Gerard  and  his  brethren  (Carttd.  i.  No.  34). 
In  1113  Pope  Paschal  II.  took  the  order  and  its  possessions  under 
his  immediate  protection  (bull  of  Feb.  15th  to  Gerard,  Cartid.  L 
No.  30),  his  act  being  confirmed  in  1119  by  Callxtus  II.  and 
subsequently  by  other  popes.  Gerard  was  indeed,  aa  Pope 
Paschal  called  him,  the  "institutor"  of  the  order,  if  not  its 
founder.  It  retained,  however,  during  his  lifetime  its  purely 
eleemosynary  character.  The  armed  defence  of  pilgrims  may 
have  been  part  of  its  functions,  but  its  organization  as  an  aggres- 
sive military  force  was  the  outcome  of  special  circumstances — 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  Saracens — and  was  the  work  of 
Raymond  du  Puy,  who  succeeded  as  grand  master  on  the  death 
of  Gerard  (3rd  of  September  11 20).' 

Not  that  Raymond  can  be  proved  to  have  civen  to  his  older 
anyUiing  of  its  later  aristocratic  constitution.  Inere  is  no  roeocioii 
in  his  Rule*  of  the  division  into  knights,  chaplains  and  setgeant*; 
indeed,  there  ia  no  mention  of  any  militaty  duties  whatever.  It 
merely  lays  down  certain  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the 
brethren.  They  are  to  be  bound  by  the  thieefold  vow  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience.  They  are  to  claim  nothing  for  themselves 
save  bread,  water  and  raiment;  and  this  latter  u  to  be  of  poor 
quality,  "  Since  our  Lord's  poor,  whoae  servants  we  say  we  are.  go 
naked  and  sordid,  and  it  is  a  diwrace  for  the  servant  to  be  proud 
when  his  master  is  humble."  Hnally,  the  brethren  are  to  wear 
crosses  on  the  breast  of  their  capes  and  maotlcsy  "  ut  Deusperipsura 
vexillum  et  fidem  et  operattonem  et  obedieotiam  nos  custodiat.*** 
Yet  that  Ra^'mond  laid  down  military  regulations  for  the  brethren 
is  certain.  Their  underiying  principle  is  revealed  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  HI.  addressed  (1178-1180)  to  the  grand  master  RocerdisB 
Moulins,  in  which  he  bids  him,  "  according  to  the  custom  01  Ray- 
mond," abstain  from  bearing  arms  save  when  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  is  displayed  either  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  or  in  an 
attack  00  a  "  pagan  "  dty.** 

The  statesmanlike  qualities'of  Raymond  du  Puy  rendered 

his  long  mastership  epoch-making  for  the  order.  When  it  was 
decided  to  fortify  Ibelio  (Beil-Jibrin)  as  an  outpost  against 
attacks  from  the  side  of  Ascalon,  it  was  to  the  Hospitallers  that 
the  building  and  defence  of  the  new  castle  were  assigned;  and 
from  1137  onwards  they  took  a  regular  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  owing  to  Raymond's  diplomatic  skill,  too,  that 
the  order  was  enabled  to  profit  by  the  bequest  made  to  it  by 
Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon,  who  had  died  childless,  of  a  third  of  his 
kingdom.  To  have  claimed  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  bequest 
would  have  been  to  risk  losing  it  all,  and  Raymond  acted  wisely 
in  transferring  the  bequest,  with  certain  important  reservatitms, 
to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona  and  regent  ol 

*  In  spite  of  his  fane,  nothing  is  known  of  his  origin.  The  sur- 
name "  Tunc  *'  or  "  Tonquc  "  often  given  to  htm  is,  as  Le  Roulx 
points  out,  merely  the  result  of  a  copyist's  error  for  "  Gerardui 
tunc  .  .  ." 

■  According  to  the  legend,  he  joined  the  defenders  on  the  walls 
and.  instead  of  hurling  stones,  hurled  bread  at  the  Christiana,  who 
were  shun  of  supplies.  Haled  before  the  Mussulman  governor,  his 
accusers  were  confounded  when  the  incriminating  loaves  they 
produced  were  discovered  to  be  turned  into  stones. 

• "  Fours."  So  the  charter  of  Baldwin  I.  (CurfiJ.  No.  »0;  cf. 
No.  325).  In  his  HospiuUien  Le  Roulx  has  "tours,"  tU.  two 
towers,  probably  a  misprint. 

'  The  existence  of  a  certain  Roger  as  grand  master  between 
Gerard  and  Raymond,  maintained  by  some  historians,  is  finally 
disproved  by  Raymond's  own  testimony:  "  Reginmundus,  per 
gratiam  Dei  post  obitum  domioi  CitaUi  factus  servus  paupetiun 
Christi  "  {Carlul.  I  No.  46). 

'The  date  of  this  can  only  be  approximately  assigned,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Eugenius  111.,  who  died  in  I  ta. 

'  For  text  see  CsrhJatrr,  L  No.  70^ 

"  CarDd.  L  No.  527. 
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Aiafon  (i6tb  of  September  1140).*  It  wuptobably  also  during 
bis  sojouni  in  the  West  foi  the  above  purpose  that  Raymond 
tecuied  from  Pope  Cclcstine  II.  the  bull  dated  December  7th, 
1143,  subordiDatiog  to  his  jurisdictiou  the  Teutonic  hospice, 
feunded  in  1138  by  a  Cetman  pilgrim  and  bis  wife  in  honour  o( 
tbc  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  the  nucleus  o{  the  Teutonic  Order 
(f.*.).  Thisorder  was  to  remain  subordinate  to  the  Hospitallers 
actually  lor  some  hlty  years,  and  nominally  for  some  thirty 
^ears  longer.'  Raymond  took  part  in  the  Srrcond  Crusade  and 
ms  present  at  the  council  of  the  leaders  held  at  Acre, 'in  1148, 
which  resulted  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Damascus. 
The  failure  before  Damascus  was  repaired  five  years  later  by  the 
capture  of  Ascalon  (191b  of  August  iiSi),  >n  which  Raymond 
du  Puy  and  his  knights  had  a  conspicuous  share. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  its  ever-growing  wealth,  the  order 
had  received  from  successive  popes  privileges  which  rendered  it, 
like  the  companion  order  of  the  Temple,  increasingly  independent 
of  and  obnoxious  to  the  secular  clergy.  In  1135  Innocent  II. 
kad  confirmed  to  Raymondthe  privileges  accorded  by  Paschal  II., 
Calijctas  11.  and  Honorious  II.,  and  in  addition  forbade  the 
iSfirn"}  bishops  to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Hospitallers, 
irbom  he  also  authorized,  in  case  of  a  general  interdict,  to  celc- 
bcate  mass  for  themselves  alone.'  In  1137  he  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  Christian  burial  during  such  interdicts  andlherightto 
open  interdicted  churches  once  a  year  in  order  to  say  mass  and 
collect  money.'  These  bulls  were  confirmed  by  Eiigcnius  III. 
in  115J'  and  Anastasius  IV.  in  1154,  the  latter  adding  the  per- 
nisaioa  for  the  order  to  have  its  own  priest,  independent  of  the 
diocesan  bishops.*  In  vain  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  attended 
by  Giber  bishops,  journeyed  to  Rome  to  1155  to  complain  to 
Adrian  IV.  of  the  Hospitallers'  abuse  of  their  privileges  and  to 
beg  him  (o  withdraw  his  renewal  of  his  predecessor's  bull.' 

Far  different  was  the  effect  produced  by  Raymond  du  Puy's 
Irinmpbaot  progress  through  southern  Europe  from  the  spring 
of  IIS7  onward.  From  the  popes,  the  emperor  Frederick  I., 
kings  and  nobles,  be  received  fresh  gifts,  or  the  confirmation  of 
old  ones.  After  the  isth  of  October .1158,  when  his  presence  is 
attested  at  Venna,  this  master  builder  of  the  order  disappears 
from  history;  be  died  some  time  between  this  date  and  1160, 
when  the  name  of  another  grand  master  appears. 

DoriDg  the  thirty  years  of  his  rule  the  Hospital,  which  Gerard 
ted  instituted  to  meet  a  local  need,  had  becume  universal.  In 
tbe  East  its  growth  was  beyond  calculation:  kings,  prelates  and 
lally  had  overwhelmed  it  with  wealth.  In  the  West,  all  Europe 
combined  to  enrich  it;  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
from  Italy  and  Provence  to  Scandinavia,  men  vied  with  each 
other  to  attract  it  and  establish  it  in  their  midst.  It  was  clear 
that  for  this  vast  institution  an  eUborate  organization  was 
needed,  and  this  need  was  probably  the  occasion  of  Raymond's 
presence  in  Europe.  The  priory  of  St  GiUes  already  existed  as  the 
■ndeosof  the  later  system;  the  development  of  this  system  took 
l^ace  after  Raymond's  death. 

CemtHlulUB  ani  OrfomiatUm. — The  rule  of  the  Hospital,  as 
fonnulated  by  Raymond  du  I^iy,  was  baaed  oh  that  of  the  Auftus- 
tfwiaw  diywi^  to.*.).  Its  further  development'^,  of  which  only  tbe 
latient  cbaractenslicf  can  be  mentioned  here,  wore  clost.>ly  analogous 
to  tbose  of  the  Templars  iq-v.),  whose  statutes  regulating  the  life 
of  the  btvthrcn.  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  order,  the  mamtcnancc 
ef  diacipHne,  and  the  scale  of  punishments,  culminating  in  ex* 
p«l«l«*  ipert  dt  la  Maiiea),  are,  miOarij  mutandis,  closely  [laralleled 
by  thoec  of  the  Hospitalleri.  These,  too.  were  early  (probably  in 
luymond's  time)  divided  into  three  classes:  kni^lus  (Jralm  miliies), 
chaplains  {fralra  taptltani),  and  Serjeants  (Jratrn  ienntnUi  armi(eri), 
with  allUialed  brethren  (cemjralrei)  and  "  dunats "  (damn,  \t. 
R(uUr  subacribers.  as  it  were,  to  the  order  in  return  for  its  privileges 
and  the  ultimate  right  to  enter  the  ranks  of  its  kniijhts).  Similar, 
too.  was  the  aristocratic  rule  which  confined  admission  to  the  fl^^t 


■  CarTa/.  i.  No.  136.  The  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope  in  IISS  (L«  Roulx,  Hu^tloUn'r.  p  »). 

•The  foundatioa  of  the  Teutonic  Order  as  a  separate  organization 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  palace  of  the  Templars  at  Tyre 
oa  the  Sth  of  March  1 198.  Its  rule  waaconfirtncd  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  oaTeb.  isth,  II9»  (CWa/.  L  Na  107J). 

•  CarKU.  L  No.  113.  '  «•  ]   No  i«. 

•  /».  L  Na  117.  •/*.!.  No.  J36. 

' This  itncwal  was  daled  19th  of  IMcember  1154  (ti.  i.  No.  S19). 
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class  to  sons  born  in  lawful  wedloclc  of  knights'  or  members  <^ 
knightly  families,  a  rule  which  applied  also  to  the  donats..'  For  the 
Serjeant  men-at-arms  it  sufficed  that  they  should  not  be  serfs. 
Below  these  a  host  o(  stryntntei  did  the  menial  work  of  the  houses 
of  the  order,  or  worked  as  artisans  or  as  labourers  on  the  farms. 

All  the  higher  offices  in  the  order  were  filled  by  the  knights,  except 
the  ecclesiastical — which  fell  to  the  chaplains — and  those  of  master 
of  the  squires  and  turcofwlier  (commander  of  the  auxiliary  light 
cavalry),  which  were  reserved  for  the  serjeants-at-arms.  Each 
knight  was  allowed  three  horses,  each  serjeant  two.  The  fratres 
captllan'i  ranked  with  the  knights  as  eligible  for  certain  temporal 
posts;  at  their  head  was  the  "conventual  prior "  {cltricoTum 
magister  et  ecclesie  custos,  prior  dericorum  Hospilalis). 

In  two  important  respects  the  Knights  of  St  John  diff'ered  from 
the  Templars.  The  latter  were  a  purely  military  organization;  the 
Hospitallers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the  outset  preponderatingly 
a  nursing  brotherhood,  and,  though  this  character  was  subordinated 
during  their  later  period  of  military  importance,  it  never  disappeared. 
It  continued  to  be  a  rule  of  the  order  that  in  its  establishments  it 
was  for  the  sick  to  give  orders,  for  the  brethren  to  obey.  The 
chapters  were  largely  occupied  with  the  buildine,  furnishing,  and 
improvement  of  hospitals,  to  which  were  attached  learned  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who  had  the  privilege  of  messing  with  the  knights. 
The  revenues  of  particular  properties  were  charged  with  providing 
luxuries  (e.g.  white  bread)  for  the  patients,  and  the  various  provinces 
of  the  order  with  the  duty  of  forwarding  blankets,  clothes,  wine  and 
food  for  their  use.  The  Hospitallers,  moricovcr,  encouraged  the 
affiliation  of  women  to  their  order,  which  the  monastic  and  purely 
miliury  rule  of  the  Templars  sternly  forbade.  So  early  as  the  First 
Crusaclc  a  Roman  lady  named  Alix  or  Agnes  had  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a  hospice  for  women  in  connexion  with  the  order  of  St  John.  Until 
1187,  when  they  fled  to  Europe,  the  sisters  had  devoted  themselves 
to  prayer  and  sick-nursing,  in  Europe,  however,  they  developed 
into  a  purely  contemplative  order.'** 

The  habit  of  the  order,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  originally  a 
black  cap^a  clausa  {i.e.  the  long  monastic  bcll-likc  cloak  with  a  slit 
on  each  side  for  the  arms)  with  a  white,  eight-pointed  "  Maltese  " 
cross  on  the  breast.  As  this  was  highly  inconvenient  for  fighting. 
Innocent  IV.  in  1248  authorized  the  brethren  to  wear  in  locis  sus- 
ttclis  a  large  super-tunic  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  {Cartid.  ii. 
No.  2479),  and  in  1259  Alexander  IV.  fixed  the  habit  as,  in  peace 
time,  a  black  mantle,  and  in  war  a  red  surcoat  with  a  white  cross 
iCartul.  ii.  No.  2928), 

1  he  unit  of  the  organization  of  the  order  was  the  commandcry 
(prcccptory),  a  small  group  of  knights  and  Serjeants  living  in  com- 
munity under  the  rule  of  a  commander,  or  preceptor,"  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  several  contiguous  properties.  The  commanderies 
were  grouped  into  priories,  each  under  the  rule  of  a  prior  (styled 
unofficially  "  grand  prior,"  matnus  prior),  and  these  again  into 
provinces  corresponding  to  certain  countries,  under  the  authority 
of  grand  commanders.  These  largest  groups  crystallized  in  the 
14th  century  as  national  divisions  under  the  name  of  "Ungues" 
(languages)."  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was  the  grand 
master.  The  grand  master  was  elected,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
knights  of  justice,  by  the  same  process  as  the  grand  master  of  the 
Templars  {q.v.).  Alone  of  thebaillfls  (froi/in),  as  the  officials  of  the 
order  were  gencrically  termed,  he  held  office  for  life.    His  authority 


■The  knights  were  ultimately  distinguished  as  "Knights  of 
Justice  "  {chccaliers  de  justice)  and  "  Knights  of  Grace  "  {^chevalien 
de  grdce).  The  former  were  those  who  satisfied  the  conditions  as  to 
birth,  and  were  therefore  knights  "  justly";  the  latter  were  those 
who  were  admitted  "  of  grace  '  for  superlative  merits. 

*  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  natural  sons  of  counts 
and  greater  personages  (Statute  7  of  1270;  Carlul.  ii.  3396). 

**  Their  premier  house  in  Europe  was  at  Sigena  in  Aragon,  which 
they  still  occupy.  It  was  granted  to  them  By  Sancia  of  Navarre, 
queen  of  Aragon,  in  1 184,  the  order  being  definitively  established 
tnere  in  1188.  Their  rule,  which  is  thatof  AugustinianCanonesscs, 
and  dates  from  October  1188,  is  printed  by  Lc  Roulx,  Carlulaire,  i. 
No.  859.  There  is  no  word  about  nursing  in  it.  In  England  the 
most  important  house  was  Buckland.  The  chief  Danish  house 
survives  in  the  Lutheran  convent  of  St  Johnthe  Baptist  at  Schleswig, 
a  Stift  for  noble  ladies,  whose  superior  has  the  title  of  prioress.  On 
solemn  occasions  a  realistic  wax  head  of  St  John  the  Baotist  on  a 
chareer  is  stilt  produced. 

"  Commander  {comandeor,  commandeur),  with  its  Latin  translation 

f  receptor,  came  into  use  as  the  title  of  these  officials  somewhat  late, 
n  earlier  documents  they  are  styled  ospitatariui,  bajulus  (bailiff), 
matiiUer  (master). 

"Omitting  the  Anglo-Bavarian  lantue,  created  in  1782,  the 
laneues  (in  the  15th  century)  were  eight  in  number.  They  were 
(i)  Provence  (grand  priories  of  St  Cities  and  Toulouse).  (2)  Auvergne 
(grand  priory  of  Auvergne),  (3)  France  (grand  priories  of  France, 
Aquitainc,  Champagne).  (4)  luly  (grand  prioriesof  Lombardy, 
Rome.  Venice.  Pisa, Capua,  Barletta,  Messina).  (5)  Aragon  (castellany 
of  Amposta.  grand  priories  of  Catatonia  and  Navarre).  (6)  England 
(grand  priories  of  England — including  Scotland — and  Ireland), 
(7)  Germany  (grand  priories  of  Germany  or  Hcitershcim.  Bohemia, 
Hungary,     Daria — i.e.  Scandinavia — and  the  Bailiwick  {BalUi)  or 
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was  vtrry  great,  but  not  absoIiAtt.  Tlie  supretne  lecUathw  snd 
controlling  power  was  vested  in  the  general  oapter  oi  the  knights, 
at  the  periodical  meetings  of  wliifh  the  great  officers  of  the  order 
had  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardNiip,  and  which  alone  had 
the  right  to  pass  statutes  binding  on  the  order  The  executive 
power  of  the  grand  master,  like  ihat  of  the  great  dignitaries  immedi- 
ately subordinate  to  him,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  delogation  from  the 
chapter.  He  was  as&tsted  in  its  exercise  by  four  councils:  <i)  the 
"  convent  "  or  ordinary  chapter,  t  committee  of  the  geocral  chapt«'>* 
for  administrative  business;  (r)  a  secret  council,  for  criminal  cases 
and  affairs  of  state;  (3)  a  full  council,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  two 
former;'  and  (4)  the  "  veneraHe  chamber  of  the  treasury"  for 
financial  matters.  To  the  gencnU  chapter  at  headquarters  corre* 
bponded  the  chapters  of  the  pricviea  and  the  commandencsi  wUch 
Controlled  the  action  of  the  priors  and  commanden. 

Immediately  subordinate  to  the  grand  master  were  the  seven 
great  dignitaries  of  the  order,  known  as  the  conventual  bailiffs: 
the  grand  preceptor,'  marshal.  Jraper  (Fr.  drapier)  or  grand  con* 
bervator.  hospitaller,  treasurer,  admiral,  turcc^Mlicr.*  The  grand 
preceptor,  elected  by  the  ch.^pLer  at  the  same  time  as  the  grand 
master  and  subject  to  hts  approval,  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  Latter 
in  his  absence,  empowered  to  e^il  for  him  and.  in  the  event  of  his 
capture  by  the  enemy,  to  act  a^  vice-master.  The  functions  of  the 
marshal,  draper,  treasurer  and  tiircopolier  were  pcacticiUy  identical 
«ith  ttio&c  of  tiiQ  ofHcials  of  ttiL  same  titles  in  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars.  JLtt  0/  boipii^leTf  on  the  other  hand,  was  naturally 
a  charge  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  order  of  St  John;  he  had 
a  seal  of  his  own,  and  was  responsible  for  everything  corKcming  the 
hospitals  of  the  order,  the  dispensing  of  hofrpltalitv.  and  of  urns. 
The  admiral,  as  the  name  implies,  was  at  sea  what  toe  marshal  vat 
on  land.  The  office  first  appears  in  1399  when  the  knights,  after 
their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  begun  to  oigantxc  their 
new  sea>power  in  Cyprus.  As  to  the  equipage  and  suites  of  the  grand 
master  and  the  great  digniuries,  these  were  practically  on  the  same 
scale  and  of  the  same  nature  as  those  described  in  the  article  Teh- 
rLARS  for  the  sister  order.  The  grand  master  had  the  right  himself 
to  nominate  his  companions  and  the  membere  of  his  houschcM 
(seneschal,  squirest  secretaries,  chaplains,  &c.),  which,  as  Le  Roulx 
points  out,  was  such  »»  to  enable  him  to  figure  as  the  equal  of  the 
kings  and  princes  with  whom  he  cons(»ted. 

The  grand-mastership  of  Gilbert  d'Assailly  was  signalized  by 
the  participation  of  the  Hospitallers  in  the  abortive  expeditions 
of  Amalnc  of  Jerusalem  into  Egypt  hi  1162.  1168  and  ii6g. 
On  the  loth  of  August  1164  also  they  shared  in  the  disastrous 
defeat  Inflicted  by  Nur-ed>din  at  Harran  on  the  count  of  Tripoli. 
The  important  position  occupied  by  them  in  the  councils  of  the 
Ittngdom  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  grand  preceptor  Guy  de 
Mauny  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  i  i6g  to  ask  aid  of  the 
princes  «f  the  West.  Another  important  development  was  the 
bestowal  on  the  order  by  Bohemund  III.,  prince  of  Antioch,  in 
]i68,  and  King  Amalnc,  as  regent  of  Tripoli,  In  1170,  of  con- 
tiderable  territories  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  be  held  with 
almost  sovereign  power  as  a  march  against  the  Saracens  (Cartw 
taire,  i.  Nos.  391,  411).  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
however,  brought  considerable  odium  on  Gilbert  d'Assailly,  who 

Brandenburg),  ($)  Castile  (gr^nd  priories  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
Portu^l).  Of  the  grand  priories  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  the 
most  important  was  that  of  St  Gillcs,  founded  eariy  in  the  itth 
century,  the  authority  of  which  extended  originally  over  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  France  and  a  great  part  of  Spam.  In  the  i&th 
century  its  seat  was  transferred  to  Aries.  Out  of  this  developed  the 
tan^ves  of  Auvergne,  France,  Aragon  and  Castile,  with  their  sub- 
udiary  priories.  The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  various  grand 
commanderies  differs  greatly:  that  of  luly  was  estalli  Vc.)  in  the 
13th  century,  the  lan^ue  of  Germany  in  1422,  that  0/  1  rl.  vas 
split  off  from  Aragon  m  1462,  The  casteltany  of  Arapi  '  1  1  <  1  led 
1157)  ranked  as  a  priory.  The  bailiwick  of  Brandenburg',  \uji>.i.  iiad 
long  been  practically  independent  of  the  grand  prior  of  Germany, 
obtained  the  right  to  elect  its  own  bailiff  {lierrenmeister)  in  1382, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  grand  prior.  In  the  Hoty  Land  there 
were  no  priors;  the  commanocries  were  directly  under  the  grand 
master,  and  the  commanders  (who  retained  the  style  of  MiUia 
bailivus)  ranked  with  the  grand  priors  elsewhere. 

'This  seems  to  have  consistetf  in  practice  of  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  order.    See  Le  Roulx,  HosbHaliers,  p.  314. 

•A  peculiarity  of  the  order  of  St  John  was  the  ugart  des Jrires 
(esjfart,  LaL  sguardtum " court)  which  could  be  demanded  by  any 
knight  who  thought  himself  wronged  by  adecision  of  his  superiors, 
even  of  the  grand  master. 

'  To  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  regional  grand  precepton 
or  grand  commanders,  and  also  from  the  grand  commander 
ttoulremer,  who  represented  the  grand  master  in  tne  West  generally. 

*  To  these  the  grand  bailiff  (German,  tongue)  and  grand  chancellor 
(Castile)  were  added  later. 
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resigned  the  grand-mutenhip,  prebiUy  In  the  mtnmt  of  1170; 
Under  the  short  rule  ol  the  grand  imster  Jobert  (d.  117;)  th« 
question  o(  a  renewed  attack  on  Egypt  was  mooted;  but  tli4 
confusion  reigning  in  the  Latin  Icingdom  and,  not  least,  the 
scandalous  qoarreb  between  the  TcmpUn  and  Hospitallen, 
rendered  all  aggressive  action  impossible.  In  1179  the  growing 
power  of  the  two  military  orders  received  its  fint  set  back  when, 
at  the  instance  of  the  bishops,  the  Lateran  Council  forbade  them 
to  receive  gifts  of  churches  and  tithes  at  the  hands  of  laymen 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  ordered  them  to  restore  all 
"  recent"'  gifts  of  this  nature,  and  passed  a  number  of  decrees 
in  restraint  of  the  abuse  of  their  privileges. 

A  more  potent  discipline  was  to  befall  them,  however,  at  the 
hands  of  Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  in  1186  began  his  syi- 
Icmatic  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  Hospitallett  who. 
with  the  other  religious  orders,  alone  oRered  an  organiced 
resistance  to  his  victorious  advance.  On  the  ist  of  May  tiSy 
occurred  the  defeat  of  Tiberias,  in  which  the  grand  master 
Gilbert  dcs  Moulins  fell  riddled  with  artows,  and  this  was  followed 
on  the  4th  of  July  by  the  still  more  disastrous  battle  of  Hittin. 
The  flower  of  the  Christian  chivalry  was  slain  or  capluied; 
the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  who  fell  into  his  hands  Satadin 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  On  the  ind  of  October  Jerusalem  feH.' 
Ten  brethren  of  the  Hospital  were  allowed  to  remain  (or  a  year 
to  look  after  the  sick;  the  test  took  refuge  at  Tyre.  In  these 
straits  Armcngaud  d'Asp  was  elected  grand  master  (1188) 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  order  were  establisfied  at  Margat 
(Markab),  near  the  coast  some  distance  northwards  of  Tripoli. 
In  the  interior  the  knights  still  held  some  scattered  fortresses; 
but  their  great  stronghold  of  Krak'  was  reduced  by  famine  in 
September  1 183  and  Beauvoir  in  the  following  January. 

The  news  of  these  disasters  once  more  roused  the  crusading 
spirit  in  Europe;  the  offensive  against  Saladin  waa  resumed, 
the  Christians  concentrating  their  forces  against  Acre  in  the 
autumn  of  1189.  In  the  campaigns  that  (oUoned,  of  which 
Richard  I.  of  England  was  the  most  conspicuous  hero,  and 
which  ended  in  the  recovery  of  .Acre  and  the  sca<oast  generally 
for  the  Latin  kingdom,  the  Hospitallers,  under  their  grand 
master  Gamier  de  Naplouse*  (Neapoli),  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  grand-mastership  of  Geoflroy  de  Donjon,  who  sac* 
cceded  Gamier  in  11Q2  and  ruled  the  order  till  isoa,*  was 
signalized,  not  by  feats  of  arms,  since  the  Holy  Land  enjoyed  a 
precarious  peace,  but  by  a.  steady  restoration  and  development 
of  the  property  and  privileges  of  the  order,  by  reitewed  quarrels 
with  the  Templars,  and  in  119S  by  the  establishment — in  face 
of  the  protests  of  the  Hospitalleis— of  the  Teutonic  knights  as 
a  separate  order.  Under  the  grand-mastership  of  the  piotia 
Alphonso  ol  Portugal,  and  of  Geoffrey  le  Rat,  who  was  elected 
on  Alphonso's  resignation  in  1206,  the  knights  took  a  vigorous 
pan  in  the  quarrel  as  to  the  succession  in  Antioch;  under  that 
of  Garin  de  Montaigu  (elected  1 207)  they  shared  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  (1218-1321],  of  which  he  had  been  a  vigorous  advocate 
(see  Cat;sAOEs:  Tie  Fijlh  Crusade).  In  1122,  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  grand  master  accompanied 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  others  to  Enrope  to  discuss  the 
preparation  of  a  new  crusade,  visiting  Rome,  proceeding  thence 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  returning  to  the  Holy  Land  in  121$. 
The  cipedition  failed  of  its  object  so  far  as  the  organization  of 

■  See  Le  Roulx,  nospUaliers,  p.  76  iqq.  The  resignation  led  to 
bitter  divisions  in  the  order.  It  was  ur^cd  that  the  resignation  was 
itivatid  unthotit  the  consent  of  the  general  chapter  and  the  pope; 
and  a  temporary  schism  was  the  result.  Gilbert  was  drowned  in 
1 18^  crossine  from  Dieppe  to  England,  whither  he  had  gone  at  the 
invitation  01  Henry  11. 

•  The  words  "  tempore  modemo  "  were  interpreted  by  Pope 
Alexander  111.  in  a  bull  of  the  ist  of  June  il;g  as  within  ten  years 
of  the  opening  of  the  council  {CartuL  1.  No-  566). 

*  The  stupendous  ruins  ol  Krak-des-Chevaliers  (at  Kerak,  S.E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea)  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  knighu  (lor  a 
restoration  see  Custle,  fig.  5).  The  castle  had  been  given  to  the 
Ho^iullen  by  Cuillaumedu  Crac  in  1142.  In  1193  it  wasasain  ia 
their  hands,  and  was  subscquentlygieatly  enlarged  and  strengtnenciL 
it  W.15  finally  captured  by  the  Egyptians  under  Bibar^  in  1371. 

■  Gamier  hati  been  pnor  of  England  and  later  of  Fiance, 

■  So  Le  Kaub,  p^  119. 
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•  icnetal  cniaade  wu  (ioacemed;  but  the  Hospital  nceivcd 
evrrywfacie  enonnpus  acecssions  of  property.*  Garin  de 
ManUJga  died  in  i»t,  sftrr  coDsolidaliiig  by  his  sutcvmnlike 
ttUtude  the  position  and  power  of  his  order,  on  the  eve  of 
Frederick  ILS  cniside.  In  this  crusade,  conducted  in  spite 
at  a  papal  excommunication,  the  Hospitallers  toolc  so  part, 
being  rewarded  with  tbe  approval  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who, 
in  August  1 119,  issued  a  bull  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
ocderiog  him  to  maintain  tbe  jurisdiaibn  of  the  Hospital  over 
the  Teutonic  Icnights,  who  had  dared  to  assist  the  German 
emperor.'  In  1233,  under  the  grand  master  Guerin,  the 
Hospitallers  took  a  leading  part  in  the  successful  attack  on  the 
principality  of  Hamah.  The  motive  of  this,  however— which 
■as  no  more  than  the  refusal  of  the  emit  to  pay  them  the  tribute 
dw — Kcms  to  point  to  an  mcieasing  sooilarization  of  their 
ifait.  In  1136  Pope  Gregory  DC  thought  it  necessary  to 
tkreatco  both  them  and  the  Templars  with  ncommunicatioa, 
to  prevent  their  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Assassins,'  and 
ii  1Z38  issiied  a  bull  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the 
ICsr>dalous  lives  and  retajccd  discipline  of  the  Hospitallers.^ 

Events  were  soon  to  expose  the  order  to  fresh  tests.  Under 
the  grand-mastership  of  Pierre  de  VieiUe  Bridc^  occurred  the 
brief  "  crusade  "  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  (nth  of  October  1340 
Is  jrd  of  May  i>4t).  The  truce  concluded  by  Richard  with  the 
uUan  of  Egypt  was  accepted  by  the  Hospitallers,  rejected  by 
liie  Templars,  and  after  his  departure  something  like  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  bodies.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife 
of  paities,  ia  which  Richard  of  Cornwall  had  rcvognizcd  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  Christian  cause  to  lie,  came  the  news  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians.  On  the  33rd  of  August  the 
Tatar  horde  took  and  sacked  Jerusalem.  On  the  tyth  of  Oaober, 
in  alliance  with  the  Egyptians  under  Bibars,  It  overwhelmed 
the  Christian  hoM  at  Gaia.  Of  the  Hospitallers  only  sixteen 
ocapcd;  }>5  of  the  knights  were  slain;  and  among  the  prisoners 
MS  the  grand  master,  GuiUaume  de  Chiteaaneuf.'  Amid 
the  general  ruin  that  followed  this  defeat,  the  Hospitallers  held 
out  in  the  fmtrcss  of  Ascalon,  until  forced  to  capitulate  on  the 
15th  o(  October  1247.  Under  the  vice-master,  the  grand  pre- 
ceptor Jean  de  Ronay,  they  took  port  in  1249  in  the  Egyptian 
cipeditioo  of  St  Louis  of  France,  only  to  share  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Mansunh  (nth  of  February  1350).  Of  the  knights 
proent  all  were  shini,  except  five  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
the  vice-inastcr  and  one  other.'  At  the  instance  of  St 
Lottit,  after  the  conclusion  of  peaCe,  <s  Hospitallers,  together 
with  the  grand  master  GuiUaume  de  Ch&teauneuf,  were 
■tieascd.* 

■  On  the  withdrawal  of  St  Louis  from  the  Holy  Land  (April 
ISS4),  a  war  of  aggression  and  reprisals  broke  out  between 
Cbistiaas  and  Uussubnatis;  and  no  sooner  was  this  ended  by  a 
precarious  truce  than  the  Christians  fell  to  quarrelling  among 
Ihcnaelves.  In  the  war  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
and  their  respective  partisans,  the  HosphaUets  and  Templars 
blight  oo  opposite  sides.  In  spit*  of  so  great  a  scandal 
aad  of  the  boiiMless  case  of  the  Christian  cause,  the  posses- 
■ioos  of  the  Older  were  bigdy  increased  during  Cnillaume  de 
Chateatmeiil'i  mastership,  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in 
Eunpc;  • 

Uoidcf  the  grand-maslenhip  of  Hugues  de  Revel,  elected 
pnbaUy  in  I'SSt  the  menace  of  a  new  Tatar  invasion  led  to 
■criaa*  efforts  10  secure  harmony  in  the  kingdom.  In  1258 
the  Tcmplan,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic  knights  decided  to 

■  Detailed  by  l.e  Roalx,  Htsphalim,  pp.  149-156. 

>  Carfnf  ii.  No.  1944.  The  Teulomc  knights  rrfuwd  to  obev. 
Ia  Janvary  IJ40  Gregory  caUcd  on  them  to  rxplain  their  iniuD- 
Qfdination  (No.  2347J  and  in  March  1341  again  ordered  them  to 
submit  (No.  2170). 

•<>Wai/.  H.  No.  2140.  <  Cirfiif.  ii.  No.  21861 

*  Not  VQIebcfde:  The  name  b  a  corruption  of  KiriMr  Btitudc 
Qjt  Raub.  Hoip.  p.  i8a). 

*  It  lta»  been  generally  supposed.  o«i  the  authority  of  the  tkrcmifc 
mato^ol  Matthew  of  Paris  (iv.  307.311),  that  the  grand-master  was 
kitted  at  Gsra 

'  Sac  Ihc  lonlaroporary  letter,  Carlutaire,  ii.  No.  2531. 

*  CviU.  ii.  No*.  2S40-2S4>- 
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submit  their  disputes  in  Syrih,  Cyprasand  Armenia  to  arbittatiaa, 
a  decision  whidi  boic  fruit  in  i2<io  in  the  settlement  of  their 
differences  in  Tripoli  and  Margat.  The  satisfactory  arran^meat 
was  possibly  aSecled  by  the  result  of  a  combined  attack  made 
in  1259  on  the  Hospitallers  by  the  Tcmplan  and  the  brethren 
of  St  Laxanis  and  St  Thomas,  which  had  resulted  in  the  practical 
extermination  of  the  aggressors,  possibly  also  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Templars  and  the  Syrian  barons  by  the  Turcomans 
at  Tiberias  in  1260.  However  achieved,  the  concord  was  badly 
neeiled;  for  Bibars,  having  in  ri6o  driven  back  the  Tatars  and 
established  himself  in  the  sultanate  of  Egypt,  began  the  series 
of  campaigns  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Latin 
kingdom.  In  1 368  Bibars  conquered  Antioch,  and  the  Christian 
pawer  was  confined  to  Acre,  Ch&tcau  Pilerin,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
the  castles  of  Margat,  Krak  and  Bclda  (Baldeh),  in  which  the 
Hospitallers  still  hdd  out.'  The  respite  aSorded  by  the  second 
crusade  oi  St  Louis  was  ended  by  his  death  at  Ttmis  in  1270. 
On  the  30th  of  March  1271  the  great  fortress  of  Krak,  the  key 
to  the  county  of  Tripoli,  sunendered  after  a  short  siege.  Tte 
crusade  of  Prince  Edward  of  England  did  little  to  avert  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  it  that  o{  the  Hospitallers 
in  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  merely  delayed  by  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  Bibars  daewhere,  and  by  his  death  in  1277.  In  1280 
the  Mongols  overran  mrthcm  Syria;  and  the  Hospitallers 
distinguished  themselves  by  two  victoties  against  enormou* 
odds,  one  over  the  Ttuoomans  and  one  over  the  emir  of  Krak 
(February  1281).  The  situation,  however,  was  desperate,  and 
the  grand  master  Nicolas  Lorgne,  who  had  succeeded  Hugues 
de  Revel  in  1277,  wrote  despairing  letters  of  appeal  to  Edward  I. 
of  England.  On  the  25th  of  May  1285,  Margat  surrendered 
to  the  sultan  Kalaun  (Mansur  Sailaldin).  Not  even  the  stnwg 
character  and  high  courage  of  Jean  de  Villiers,  who  succeeded 
Nicolas  Lorgne  as  grand  master  ia  1285,  could  do  more  than 
staw  ofi  the  ultimate  disaster.  The  Hospitallers  assisted  in  the 
vain  defence  of  Tripoli,  which  fell  on  the  26th  of  April  1289. 
On  the  rSth  of  May  1291  the  Mussulmans  stormed  Acre,  the  last 
hope  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  jean  de  Villiers, 
wounded,  was  carried  on  board  a  ship,  and  sailed  to  Limisso 
in  Cyprus,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  order.  For 
the  remaining  two  yeocs  of  his  life  Jeaa  de  Villicis  was  occupisd 
in  attempting  the  reorgaailation  of  the  shattered  order.  The 
dcmoralijation  in  the  East  was,  however,  too  profound  to  admit 
a  ready  curt.  Theknights,  represented  by  the  grand  dignitatits, 
addrtucd  a  petition  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  129s  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  penaanent  council  of  seven  iifinUwts 
to  control  die  grand  master,  who  had  .become  more  and  moft 
autocratic  The  pope  did  not  consent;  but  in  a  severe  letter 
to  the  new  grand  master,  Eude*  de  Pte,  he  sternly  reproved 
him  for  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.*  In  1396 
Eudes  was  succeeded  by  GuiUaume  de  Villarct,  grand  prior  of 
St  CiHes,  who  for  three  years  after  his  election  remained  in 
Europe,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  order.  In  1300,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  knights,  he  appeared  In 
Cyprus.  In  1299  an  uimatural  alliance  of  the  Christians  and 
Mongols  gave  a  momentary  prospect  of  regaining  the  Holy  Land; 
in  1300  the  Hospitallers  took  part  in  the  raid  of  King  Henry  II. 
(de  Lusignan)  of  Cyprus  in  Eisypt,  and  gained  some  temporaiy 
successes  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Of  more  advantage  for  the 
prestige  of  the  order,  however,  were  the  immense  additions  of 
property  and  privileges  which  GuiUaume  de  Villaret  had  secured 
in  Europe  from  the  pope  and  many  kings  and  princes,"  ind  the 
reform  of  the  rule  and  drastic  reorganisation  of  the  order 
promulgated  in  a  series  of  statutes  between  1300  and  1304, 
the  year  of  Guillaume's  death."  Of  these  changes  the  most 
significant  was  the  definition  of  the  powers  and  status  of  the 
admiral,  a  new  great  dignitary  created  in  1299. 
The  grand-mastership  of  Foulques  de  Villaret,  Guillaume's 

•  Carluhhe.  iii.  Nos.  4267,  4294:  cf.  the  letter  of  the  chapter- 
general  to  GuiUaume  de  villaret,  ui.  No.  4310^ 

"  Lc  Roulx,  Hospilallm.  p.  aw  >qq. 

"  These  statutes  are  printed  ia  the  CarttUciUt  iii.  Noa.  451S, 
iv.  Nos.  4J49.  4S74.  *6«». 
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nephew  and  succcsmht,'  wu  destined  to  be  eventful  for  the  order.  I 
On  the  5th  of  June  ijosBertnmdde  Got  became  pope  as  Clement 
V.  The  new  pope  consulted  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars 
and  Ho^iitallers  as  to  the  organization  of  a  new  crosade,  and 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  military 
orders,  a  plan  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  St  Louis,  dis- 
cussed at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1 374,  and  approved  by  the  pope's 
patron  Philip  IV.  of  France.  The  proposal  broke  down  on  the 
Imposition  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand  master  of  the  Temple, 
but  the  desired  result  was  obtained  by  other  and  mote  question- 
able means.  In  October  1307  Philip  IV.  caused  all  the  Templars 
in  France,  including  the  grand  master,  to  be  arrested  on  charges 
of  heresy  and  gross  immorality;  Pope  Clement  V.,  a  creature  of 
the  French  king,  reluctantly  endorsed  this  action,  and  at  his 
instance  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of 
Philip.  The  famous  long-drawn-out  trial  of  the  TempUrs  followed, 
ending  at  the  council  of  Vienne  in  :ji4,  when  Pope  Clement 
decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  Temple  and  at  the 
same  time  assigned  the  bulk  of  its  property  to  the  HospitaL' 
(See  Tkkplaks,  Kmcins.) 

Ueanwhile  an  event  had  occurred  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  order  of  the  HospitaL  In  1306  Foulques  de 
Villaret,  anxious  to  find  a  centre  where  the  order  would  be 
untrammelled  by  obligations  to  another  power  as  in  Cyprus, 
came  to  an  agreement  with  a  Genoese  pirate  named  Vignolo  de' 
VignoU  for  a  concerted  attack  on  Rhodes  and  other  islands 
belonging  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The  exact  date  of  their  com- 
pleted conquest  of  the  island  is  uncertain;'  nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  grand  master  took  a  personal  part  in  it.  By  command  of  t  he 
pope  he  had  left  Cyprus  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  r3o6  or  the 
begiiming  of  1307,  and  he  did  not  return  to  the  East  till  late  in 
X30Q.  He  returned,  however,  not  to  Cyprus  but  to  Rhodes,  and 
it  is  with  r3io,  therefore,  when  its  headquarters  were  established 
in  the  latter  island,  that  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  the 
order  of  the  Hospital  opens.' 

The  Knithls  in  Rkodes. — The  history  of  the  order  for  the  next 
fifty  years  is  very  obscure.  Certain  changes,  however,  took  place 
which  profoundly  modified  its  character.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  its  definitive  division  into  "  Ungues."  The  begin- 
nings of  this  had  been  made  long  before;  but  the  system  was  only 
legalized  by  the  general  chapter  at  Montpellier  in  1330.  Hitherto 
the  order  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  society,  in  which  the  French 
element  had  tended  to  predominate;  henceforth  it  became  a 
federation  of  national  societies  united  only  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  war.  To  t  he  headship  of  each  "  langue  "  was  attached 
ode  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  order,  which  thus  came  to 
represent,  not  the  order  as  a  whole  but  the  interests  of  a  section.' 
The  motive  of  this  change  was  probably,  as  Pruiz  suggests,* 

>  M.  Le  Roulx  dales  his  election  between  the  23rd  of  November 
1304  and  the  3rd  of  November  lAOJ  (ffojp.  p.  j68). 

'  The  Templars'  propetty  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  Majorca 
was  specially  excepted,  being  subsequently  assigned  to  the  sovereigns, 
wlio  transferred  some  of  il  10  the  native  mllilary  orders.  Nor  did 
the  Hospitallers  receive  by  any  means  all  of  the  rest.  Philip  IV. 
charged  against  the  Hospital  an  enormous  bill  (or  expenses  incurred 
in  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  including,  as  one  item,  those  for  torturing 
the  knights.  In  France  at  least  the  Hospitallers  complained  that 
they  were  actually  out  of  pocket.  See  Finke,  PapsUum  und  Vnter- 
gang  ties  Tempelkcrrenordcns,  i.  ad  fin.  None  the  less,  the  great 
accession  of  territorial  property  necessitated  the  subdivision  of  the 
^Tcat  regional  jurisdictions,  notably  that  of  the  priory  of  St  Gilles, 
mto  new  grand  priories. 

'  The  question  is  discussed  in  detail  by  M.  Le  Roulx,  Uoipitalicn, 
pp.  278  sqq.  He  himself  dates  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Rhodes 
m  1308.  Cf.  Hans  Prutz,  "  Anfanfje  der  Hospitaliter  auf  Rhodos  "  in 
Silzungsbir.der  K.Bay.  Akad.d.  Wtssetischafttn  (1908),!.  Abhandlung. 

'  Foulques  dc  Villaret's  head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  his 
success.  His  early  vigour  and  statesmanlike  qualities  gave  place 
to  luxury,  debauchery  and  a  tyrannical  temper.  He  was  ultimately 
deposed,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Teyran  in  Languedoc  in  1327. 

'The  great  dignitaries  were  distributed  as  follows:  Grand 
commander  of  Provence,  the  grand  preceptor;  Auvergne,  the 
grand  marshal;  France,  the  gr^nd  hospitaller;  Italy,  the  grand 
admiral;  Aragon,  the  grand  conservator  or  draper;  Enfland,  the 
turcopolier;  Germany,  the  grand  bailiff;  Castile,  the  grand 
chancellof. 

* "  Die  Anftoge  der  Hospitaliter  auf  Rhodoa." 


fear  of  the  dengns  of  PhQip  IV.  of  France  and  hb  (ucctaon 
to  which  point  had  been  given  by  the  fate  of  the  Templars,  and 
the  consequent  desire  to  destroy  the  preponderance  of  the  Ftendi 
element.' 

The  character  and  aims  of  the  oriler  were  also  profouodly 
affected  by  their  newly  acquired  sovereignty — ttyc  the  shadowy 
overlordship  of  the  Eastern  emperor  was  soon  forgotten — and 
above  all  by  its  seat.  The  Teutonic  order  had  established  its 
sovereignty  in  Prussia,  in  wide  and  ill  .defined  spheres  beyond  the 
north-eastern  inarches  of  Germany.  The  Hospitallers  ruled  an 
island  too  nanow  to  monopolize  their  energies,  but  occupying 
a  position  of  vast  commercial  and  strategic  importance.  Close 
to  th^  Anatolian  mainland,  commanding  the  outlet  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  lying  in  the  direct  trade  route  between  Europe 
and  the  East,  Rhodes  had  become  the  chief  distributing  posBt 
in  the  lively  commerce  which,  in  spite  of  papal  thunders.  Christian 
traders  maintained  with  the  Mahommedan  states;  and  in  tlie 
new  capital  of  the  order  representatives  to  every  language  and 
religion  of  the  Levant  jostled,  haggled  and  quarrelletL*  The 
Hospitallets  were  thus  divided  between  their  duty  as  sovereign, 
which  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  their 
duty  as  Christian  warriors,  which  was  to  combat  the  Infidel. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crusading  spirit  was  everywhere 
declining,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  policy  was  henceforth 
directed  less  by  religious  than  by  political  and  commercial 
considerations.  Not  that  they  altogether  neglected  their  duty 
as  pro)  ectors  of  the  Cross.  Their  galleys  policed  the  narrow  scat; 
their  consuls  in  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  watched  over  the  interests 
of  pilgrims;  their  hospitals  were  still  maintained  for  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  the  destitute.  But,  side  by  side  with  this,  secularisa- 
tion proceeded  apace.  In  1341  Pope  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  the 
grand  master  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the  order  and  the  misuse 
of  its  funds;  in  1355  Innocent  VI.  sent  the  celebrated  Juan 
Fernandez  de  Heredia,  castellan  of  Amposta  and  grand  com- 
mander of  Aragon,  as  his  legate  to  Rhodes,  armed  with  a  bull 
which  threatened  the  order  with  dissolution  if  it  did  not  reform 
itself  and  effect  a  settlement  in  Turkey.  In  1348,  indeed,  the 
Hospitallers,  in  alliance  with  Veiu'ce  and  Cyprus,  had  captured 
Smyrna;  but  the  chief  Outcome  of  this  had  been  commercial 
treaties  with  their  allies.  Such  treaties  were,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
life  and  death;  for  the  island  was  not  self-supporting,  and  even 
towards  the  Infidel  the  attitude  of  the  knights  was  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  their  supplies  of  provisions  were 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Mussulman  mainland.  By  the  15th 
century  their  crusading  spirit  had  grown  so  weak  that  they  even 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ottoman 
sultan;  the  project  broke  down  on  the  refusal  of  the  knights  to 
accept  the  sultan's  suzerainty. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Hospitallers  bristles  with  oliccure 
questions  on  which  moilem  scholarship  (notably  the  labours  ef 
Delaville  Le  Roulx)  has  thrown  new  light.  From  1355  onward, 
however,  the  case  is  different;  the  essential  facts  have  been 
established  by  wriicrs  who  were  able  to  draw  on  a  mass  of 
well-ordered  materials. 

Their  history  during  the  two  centuries  of  the  occupation  of 
Rhodes,  so  far  as  its  general  interest  for  Europe  is  concerned, 
is  that  of  a  long  scries  of  naval  attacks  and  counter-attacks;  its 
chief  outcome,  for  which  the  European  slates  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  but  ill  acknowledged,  the  postponement  for  some  two 
centuries  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ottomans  as  a  iirst-nte 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  seaward  advance  ef 
Osman  the  Turk  was  arrested  by  their  victories;  in  1358  they 
successfully  defended  Smyrna;  in  136$  under  their  grand 
master  Raymond  Stranger  (d.  1374),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  they  captured  and  burned  Alexandria.  The 
Ottoman  peril,  however,  grew  ever  more  imminent,  and  in  1395, 
under  their  grand  master  Philibert  de  Naillac,  the  Hospitallers 

'Philip  IV.  strenuously  opposed  the  change  for  this  leaaon. 
Pruu,P«e£nj2l<rAni/{i/t«vr^.pp  358sqq.  Compere  the  dtvisioo  of 
the  general  councils  of  Basel  and  Constance  into     nations." 

'  bee  the  regulations  made,  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  island. 
In  the  Capiiula  Red*,  a  fragment  of  a  code,  publiafaed  by  Ewald  iv 
Nitus  Artkin  iv.  pp.  26S'269 ' 
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-tfcared  io  the  disaftfoos  defeat  of  Nicopolis.  The  Invasion 
(oUowed  of  Timur  the  Tatar,  invited  to  his  aid  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Sultan  Bayezid,  the  victor  of  Nicopolis,  was  over- 
tfacown,  but  Timur  turned  against  the  Christians  and  in  140a 
captured  Smyrna,  putting  the  HospitaUen  who  defended  it  to 
the  sword.  It  was  after  this  disaster  that  the  tcnights  built,  on 
a  narrow  promontory  jutting  from  the  mainland  opposit^the 
island  of  Kot,  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  the  Liberator.  The  castle, 
which  still  stands,  its  name  corrupted  into  Budrun  (from  Bednn, 
Peter),  was  long  a  place  of  refuge  for  Christians  flying  from 
slavery  '  Some  years  later  the  position  of  the  order  as  a  Mediter- 
laoeaii  sea-power  was  strengthened  by  commercial  treaties  with 
Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  even  with  Egypt  (141  j).  Tbeienithof 
its  power  was  reached  a  few  yean  later,  when,  under  the  grand 
Blaster  Jean  Bonpar  de  Lastic,  it  twice  defeated  an  Egyptian 
attack  by  sea  (1440  and  1444).  A  new  and  more  imminent  peril, 
however,  arose  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  I4SJ,  for  Mahommed  II.  had  announced  his  intention  of 
naking  Rhodes  his  next  objective.  The  attack  was  delayed 
lot  twenty-seven  years  by  the  sultan's  wan  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  and  meanwhile,  in  1476,  Pierre  d'Aubusson  (f.v.),  the 
seoood  great  hero  of  the  order,  had  been  elected  grand  master. 
Under  his  inspiration,  when  in  June  1480  the  Turks,  led  by  three 
renegades,  attacked  the  island,  the  knights  made  so  gallant  a 
Rsistance  that,  in  July,  after  repeated  and  decisive  repulses,  the 
Turks  retreated.  In  tjoi  Pierre  d'Aubusson  was  succeeded  by 
Aymar  d'Amboise,  who  directed  a  long  series  of  naval  battles. 
la  is>i  the  famous  Philippe  de  Villien  dc  I'lalc  d'Adam  was 
elected  grand  master,  just  as  the  dreaded  sultan  Suleiman  the 
Uagnificent  dircctcd'his  attack  on  Rhodes.  In  is>>  he  besieged 
the  island,  retnforceroents  failed,  the  European  powers  sent  no 
aaistaoce,  and  in  153]  the  knights  capitubted,  and  withdrew 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  to  Candia  (Crete).  The  emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  htm,  exclaimed, 
"  Nothing  in  (be  world  has  been  so  well  lost  as  RhodesI "  But 
he  refused  to  assist  the  grand  master  in  his  plans  for  its  recovery, 
and  instead,  6ve  years  later  (1550),  handed  over  to  the  Hospi- 
tallers the  island  of  Malta  and  the  fortress  of  Tripoli  in  Africa. 

Tlu  Knitkt'  ■'«  Udla.—'na  settlement  of  the  HospitaUen 
is  Malls  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Reformation,  which 
profoundly  affected  the  order  The  master  and  knights  of  the 
bai&wick  of  Brandenburg  accepted  the  reformed  religion,  without, 
however,  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  order  (see  below). 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the  grand  prior 
lod  knights  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  though  not 
formally  suppressed,  (he  English  "  languc  "  practically  ceased 
to  exist.'  The  knights  of  Malta,  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
none  the  less  continued  their  vigorous  warfare.  Under  Pierre 
du  Pont,  who  succeeded  Villien  de  ITsle  d'Adam  in  \%n.  they 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  Charles  V  's  attack  on  Golctla  and 
Tunis  (iS3S)-  In  1550  they  defeated  the  redoubtable  corsair 
Diagut,  but  in  ijsi  their  position  in  Tripoli,  always  precarious, 
becaow  ontensble  and  they  capitulated  to  (be  Turks  under 
Dragnt,  concentrating  their  forces  in  Malta.  In  1557  Jean 
Farisol  de  la  Vallette  (i494-t548]  was  elected  grand  master, 
and  under  bis  vigorous  rule  strenuous  efTorts  were  made  to  put 
the  defences  of  Malta  into  a  fit  state  to  resist  the  expected 

*  There  Is  a  reduction  of  a  photograph  of  the  castle  in  Bedford 
aad  llolbechc't  Order  0/  tkt  Hotpitat,  p.  20.  The  building  materials 
stre  largely  taken  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus. 

'The  great  priory  church  at  Clerk' n well  in  London  was  alnnwl 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Protector  Son;,  r^ci.  who  used  the  matcriils 
for  hw  palace  in  the  Strand.    Only  tht-  Rrcil  gateway,  spannincr  St 

John  Street,  now  survivei  above  ground  of  the  priory  buildinn. 
t  it  the  headquarters  of  the  revived  English  "  langue.  '  Sir  jorin 
Rawson.  prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  headquarters  of  the  order  in 
Ireland,  accepted  the  royal  tuprcmacy  and  was  created  Lord  Clont.irf. 
In  1679  the  duke  of  Ormonde  erected  the  present  hospital  on  the 
site  of  the  aiKient  priory.  The  preccptory  of  Torphichcn.  head- 
qoaiters  of  the  order  In  ^otland.  was  surrendered  in  1547  by  the 
preceptor  Sir  James  SAndilands  of  Calder,  who  was  created  Lnrd 
Torpnichen.  A»  "  Lord  of  St  John  "  he  had  had  precedence  of  all 
the  hMVHM  of  Scotland,  and  this  right — originally  exercibcd  as  a 
ipiritml  peer — was  retained  by  him  and  his  successors. 
XAIV    I* 
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Turkish  stuck.  On  the  18th  of  May  1565  the  Ottoman  Beet, 
under  Oragut,  appeared  before  the  dty,  and  one  of  the  moat 
famous  sieges  in  history  began.*  It  was  ultimately  raised  on 
the  8th  of  September,  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  relieving 
force  despatched  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily,  after  Dragut 
and_as,oao  of  his  followen  bad  fallen.  The  memory  of  L» 
Vallette,  the  hero  of  the  siege,  who  died  in  1568,  is  preserved 
la  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  struggle. 

In  1571  the  knights  shared  in  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  but 
this  crowning  success  was  followed  during  the  i7tb  century  by 
a  long  period  of  depression,  due  to  internal  dissensions  and  cut- 
minaling  during  the  Thirty  Yean*  War,  the  position  of  the  order 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648).  The  order  was  also  troubled  by  quarrels  with  the  popes, 
who  claimed  to  nominate  its  officials  (a  claim  renounced  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1697),  and  by  rivalry  with  the  Mediterranean 
powen,  especially  Venice.  In  Malta  itseU  there  were  four  rival 
claimants  to  independent  jurisdiction:  the  grand  master,  the 
bishop  of  Malta,  the  grand  inquisitor,  whose  office  was  instituted 
in  1572,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  introduced  by  Bishop  Gargallo 
in  1591,  The  order,  indeed,  saw  much  fighting-  <.g.  the 
frequent  expeditions  undertaken  during  the  grand-mastership 
of  Alof  de  Vignacourt  (1601-1623);  the  defence  of  Candia — 
which  fell  after  a  twenty  yean'  siege  in  1669 — under  Nicholas 
CotLoncr,  grand  master  from  1665  to  1680;  aiid,  during  the 
grand  masterehip  of  Gregorio  Caraffa  (16S0-1690),  a  campaign 
(1683)  with  John  5obieski,  king  of  Poland,  against  the  "Turks 
in  Hungary,  and  the  attack  in  alliance  with  Venice  on  the  Mores 
in  1687,  which  involved  the  Hospiiallcn  in  the  defeat  at  Negro- 
pon(  in  1689.  The  decline  of  the  order  was  hastened  by  the 
practice  of  electing  aged  grand  masten  to  ensure  frequent 
vacancies;  such  were  Luii  Mendex  de  Vasconcellos  (1629-1623) 
and  Antonio  da  Paula  (1623-1636]  and  piovanni  Paolo  Lascaris 
(de  Castellar),  in  1636,  who  died  twenty-one  years  later  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  The  character  of  the  order  at  this  date 
became  inore  exclusively  aristocratic,  and  its  wealth,  partly 
acquired  by  commerce,  partly  derived  from  the  contributions 
of  the  commanderics  scattered  throughout  Europe,  was  enormous. 
The  wonderful  fortifications,  planned  by  French  architects 
and  improved  by  every  grand  master  in  turn,  the  gorgeous 
churches,  chapels  and  aubtrfits,  the  great  library  founded  in 
1630,  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  growth  of  ft 
corresponding  luxury  in  the  private  lite  of  the  order.  Neverthe- 
less, under  Raymond  Perellos  de  Roccaful  (1697-1720)  and 
Antonio  Manoel  de  Vilhena  (1722-1736),  the  knights  restored 
their  prestige  in  the  Xleditcrranean  by  victories  over  the  Turks. 
In  1741  Emmanuclc  Pinto  de  Fonseca,  a  man  of  strong  character, 
became  grand  roaster.  He  expelled  the  Jesuits,  resisted  papal 
encroachments  on  his  authority  and,  refusing  to  summon  the 
general  chapter,  ruled  as  a  despot. 

Emanuel,  prince  de  Rohan,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in 
succession  to  Francesco  Jimencs  de  Texada  in  1775,  made 
serious  efforts  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  the  order.  Under 
him,  lor  the  fint  time  since  1603,  a  general  chapter  was  coovoked; 
the  orden  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Laiarus  were  Incorporated, 
and  the  statutes  were  revised  and  codified  (1782).  In  1782  also 
Rohan,  with  the  approval  of  George  III.  established  the  new 
Anglo-Bavarian  "  languc."  The  last  great  expedition  of  the 
Maltese  galleys  was  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
order;  they  were  sent  to  cany  supplies  for  the  suSeren  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  Sicily.  They  had  long  ceased  to  be  effec- 
tive fighting  ships,  and  survived  mainly  as  gorgeous  state  barges 
in  which  the  knights  sailed  on  ceremonial  pleasure  trips. 

The  French  Revolution  was  fatal  to  the  order.  Rohan  made 
no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the  losing  cause  in  France,  and 
Malta  became  a  refuge-place  for  the  imiirls.  In  1792  the  vast 
possessions  of  the  order  in  France  were  confiscated,  and  six 
yean  Uter  the  Directory  resolved  on  the  forcible  seizure  of  Malta 

*fn  Protestant  England  public  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
niccess  of  the  knights.  Vet  a  lew  years  later  Queen  Eliiabeth  was 
seeking  the  alliance  of  the  sultan  against  Spain,  on  the  ground  of 
theif  comnon  raligiaa  as  against "  the  idolators  "I 
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itself.  Rohan  had  died  in  1797,  and  his  feeble  successor,  Baron 
Ferdinand  von  Hompesch,'  though  fully  warned,  made  no 
preparations  to  resist.  In  the  early  summer  of  1798,  after  a 
siege  of  only  a  few  days,  he  surrendered  the  island,  with  its 
impregnable  fortifications,  to  Bonaparte,  and  retired  ignomini- 
ously  to  Trieste,  carrying  with  him  the  precious  rcUcs  of  the 
order — the  hand  of  St  John  the  Baptist  presented  by  the  sultan 
Bayezid,  the  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Plulermo,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross. 

With  this  the  history  of  the  order  of  St  John  practically  ends. 
Efforts  were,  however,  made  to  preserve  it.  Many  of  the  knights 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  with  whom 
in  1797  Hompesch  had  made  an  alliance.  In  October  1798 
these  elected  the  emperor  Paul  grand  naster,  and  in  the  following 
year  Hompesch  was  induced  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  half- 
mad  tsar  took  his  new  functions  very  seriously,  but  his  murder 
in  iSot  ruined  any  hope  of  recovering  Malta  with  Russian 
assistance.  A  chapter  of  the  order  now  granted  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  Giovanni  di  Tommasi 
grand  master.  From  his  death  in  1805  until  1879,  when  Leo 
XIII.  restored  the  title  of  grand  master  in  favour  of  Fra  Giovanni 
Ccschi  a  Santa  Croce,  the  heads  of  the  order  received  only  the 
title  of  lieutenant  master.  In  1814  the  French  knights  summoned 
a  chapter  general  and  elected  a  permanent  commission  for  the 
government  of  the  order,  which  was  recognized  by  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  knights,  by  the  pope  and  by  King  Louis  XVIII. 
In  the  Italian  states  much  of  the  property  of  the  order  was 
restored  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  and  in  1841  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  founded  the  grand  priory  of  Lombardo-Venetia. 

Present  Constitution  of  the  Order. — The  "  SoverciRn  Order  of 
Malta  "  is  now  divided  into  the  Italian  and  German  langues  both 
under  the  Sacred  Council  (Sagro  consiglio)  at  Rome.  Tnc  Italian 
laneuc  embraces  the  grand  priories  of  Rome,  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
ana  Sicily;  the  German  languc  consists  of  (l)  the  grand  priory  of 
Bohemia,  (2)  the  association  of  the  honorary  knights  (Ehrenrttter) 
in-  Silesia,  (3)  the  association  of  Ehrenritler  m  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  country,  (4)  the  association  of  English  knights  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  English  order),  (5)  the  knights  received  i«  ^remio 
Tcltgionis,  i.e.  those  not  attached  to  any  of  the  preceding  divisions. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  the  grand  master.  Each  priory  has  a 
certain  number  of  bailifTs  (grand  commanders,  eommendatori), 
commanders,  professed  knights  (i.e.  those  who  have  taken  the  vows), 
knights  of  justice  (novices),  honorary  knights,  knights  of  grace, 
dunats  and  chaplains. 

Candidates  for  knighthood  have  to  prove  sixteen  quarterings  of 
nobility  and,  if  under  age,  must  bo  sons  of  a  landowner  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  a  mother  bom  within  its  limits.  If  an  Austrian  subject, 
the  postulant  must  obtain  the  emperor's  leave  to  join  the  order; 
the  election  is  by  the  chapter,  and  subject  to  connrmation  by  the 
pope.  Knights  of  justice  take  a  yearly  oath  to  fulfil  the  duties  laid 
on  them  by  the  order.  After  ten  years  they  may  take  the  full 
oath  as  professed  knights.  At  any  time  before  domg  bo,  however, 
they  are  free  to  retire  from  the  order  and  may  receive  the  croix  de 
dh'otwn  as  honorary  knights,  their  sole  obligation  being  an  annual 
subscription  to  the  order.  The  croix  de  d&votion  is  also  bestowed 
on  ladies  of  sufficiently  imfjeccable  descent.  The  grand  master 
also  has  the  right,  motu  propria,  to  bestow  the  cross  on  distinguished 
people  not  of  noble  birth,  who  are  known  as  knights  of  grace.  The 
grand  cross'  of  the  order  is  sometimes  given,  honorts  causa,  to 
sovereigns  and  others,  who  then  rank  as  honorary  bailiffs.  This  is 
a  gold,  white  enamelled  "  Maltese  "  cross,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
which  is  worn  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  Bailiffs, 
professed  knights  and  chaplains  wear  in  addition  a  white  linen  cross 
sewn  on  to  the  left  breast.  The  prand  priory  of  Bohemia  has  made 
tnc  nursing  of  the  sick  its  speciahty,  and  especially  the  organization 
of  military  hospitals.  The  hospice  between  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem is  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  emperor. 

Protestant  Orders. — In  addition  to  the  Sovereign  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  there  exist  two  Orders  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  same  source:  the  Prussian 
Jokannilerorden  and  the  English  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  these  the  Prussian  order  nas  the  most  interesting  history.  At 
the  Reformation  the  master  and  knights  of  the  bailiwick  of  Branden- 
burg adopted  the  new  religion.  They  continued,  however,  like  other 
Ritterstifter,  to  enjoy  their  corporate  rights;  they  even  continued 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  preceptor  of  the  German 
langue,  in  so  far  as  the  confirmation  of  omcial  appointments  was 
conccmcd,  and  to  send  their  contributions  to  the  common  fund  of 

*  He  was  the  only  German  in  the  list  of  grand  masters. 
'  So  called  because  the  dignitaries  wore  a  larger  cross  than  the 
firneraiity  of  the  knights. 


the  order.    On  the  30th  of  October  lAio,  under  stress  of  the  miseries 

of  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Prussia,  <he  order  was  secularized 
and  its  estates  confiscated;  in  1812  King  Frederick  William  III. 
founded  the  chivalrous  order  of  St  John,  to  which  the  expropriated 
knights  were  admitted  as  honorary  knights.  In  1853  Frederick 
William  IV.  reversed  this  action,  abolished  the  new  chivalrous 
order  and  reconstituted  the  bailiwick  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
ost^sible  ground  that  its  maintenance  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  The  master  (Herrenmeisier)  is  elected 
by  the  chapter.  AH  members  of  the  order  must  be  of  noble  birth 
and  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  cross  worn  is  of  white 
enamelled  gold  with  four  black  eagles  between  the  arms;  a  white 
linen  cross  is  also  sewn  on  the  left  breast  of  the  red  tunic  which 
forms  part  of  the  uniform.  The  order  has  founded,  and  supports, 
many  hospitals,  including  a  hospice  at  Jerusalem  (see  Herrlich,  Di* 
BalUi  Brandenburg,  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1904). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  English  langue,  though  deprived  of  U» 
lands,  was  never  formally  suppressed.  In  1826-1827  the  commission 
instituted  by  the  French  knights  in  1614,  which  was  aiming  at 
taking  advantage  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  to  reconquer 
Rhodes  or  to  secure  some  other  island  in  the  Levant,  suggested  the 
restoration  of  the  En^jlish  langue,  obviously  with  the  idea  of  securing 
the  help  of  Great  Britain  for  tneir  project.  Certain  eminent  English- 
men, e.g.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  had  already  been  afKliatcd  to  the 
order  by  the  grand  master  Baron  von  Hompesch;  the  commission 
now  placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Peat, 
chaptatn  to  King  George  IV.,  and  other  English  gentlemen  of 
position.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  articles  of  convention  re- 
viving the  English  langue.  In  18^4  Sir  William  Peat,  elc-cted  prior 
of  the  English  languc,  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  oath  defideti 
admini strati  one  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  under  the  charter 
(never  repealed)  of  Philip  and  Mary  re-establishing  the  order." 
For  fifty  years  this  was  all  the  official  recognition  obtained  by  this 
curious  and  characteristic  sham-Gothic  restoration  of  the  Romantic 
period.  The  "  English  langue,"  however,  though  somewhat  absurd, 
did  good  ser\'ice  in  organizing  hospital  work,  potably  in  the  creation 
of  the  St  John's  Ambulance  Association,  and  this  work  was  recog- 
nized in  high  quarters,  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen 
Alexandra^  becoming  a  lady  of  justice  in  1876  and  the  dulce  of 
Albany  jomtng  the  order  in  1883.  In  1888  Queen  Victoria  granted 
a  charter  formally  incorporating  the  order,  the  headquarters  of 
which  had  been  established  in  the  ancient  gate-way  of  the  priory  at 
CIcrkenwell.  In  188^  the  prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.)  was 
installed  as  grand  prior. 

The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  order  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  its  Prussian  equivalent.  The  sovereign  is  its  supreme 
head  and  patron,  the  heir  to  the  throne  for  the  time  being  its  grand 
prior.  It  is  essentially  aristocratic,  though — for  obvious  reasons — 
proof  of  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility  is  not  exacted  as  a  condition 
of  membership.  The  cross  is  the  gold,  white-enamelled  Maltese 
cross,  di^erenced  by  two  lions  and  two  unicorns  placed  between 
the  arms.^  The  order  also  gives  medals  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
"  for  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity."  Among  other  good  works, 
it  supports  an  ophthalmic  hospital  at  JcniMJem.  Unlike  the 
Prussian  order,  the  members  need  not  be  Protestants,  though  they 
must  profess  Christianity.* 

Authorities.— From  the  .12th  century  onwards  the  knighu 
exercised  peculiar  care  in  the  preser\'ation  of  their  records,  and  the 
vast  archives  of  the  order  are  still  preserved,  all  but  intact,  at  Malta. 
These  include  not  only  those  of  the  central  establishment  but  also 
a  large  number  of  those  of  the 'separate  commanderies.  They  in- 
clude papal  bulls,  the  records  of  the  general  chapter,  the  statutes  of 
the  ^and  masters,  title  deeds,  charters,  and  from  1629  onwards  the 
special  transactions  of  the  Conseil  d'Hat.  These  materials  were- 
exploited  by  several  writers  in  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries.  The  first 
was  Giacomo  Bosio.  the  3rd  edition  of  whose  Isloria  deiia  .  ,  . 
iilustritsima  militia  di  S.  Giov.  Gierosolimitano  was  published  ia 
3  vols,  at  Rome  in  1676.  This  was  followed  by  S.  Pauli's  Codice 
aiplotnatico  dd  sacro  militare  ordine  Geros.  (2  vols..  Lucca,  1733— 
'737)  and  P.  A.  Paoli's  DeW  origine  ed  istituto  del saero  milHar  ordinr. 
&c.  (Rome.  1781).  These  are  still  useful  sources  as  containingr 
references  to.  and  extracts  from,  documents  since  lost.  In  1883 
J.  Dclavillc  Le  Roulx  published  lUs  Archives  de  t'Ordre  de  Saint- Jean. 
an  analysis  of  the  records  preserved  at  Malta.  This  was  followed 
in  1904  by  his  monumental  Cartulaire  ginircl  des  Hosfnlatiers  de 
Saint- Jean  de  Jirusalem  (1100-13 10),  4  vols.  foho.  This  gives  (i)  all 
documents  anterior  to  1120,  (2)  all  those  emanating  from  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  (3)  all  those  emanating  from  popes,  em- 
perors, kings  and  great  feudatories,  (4)  those  which  fix  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  particular  commanderies,  (5)  those  regulating  the 
relations  of  the  Hospitallers  with  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  with  the  other  military  orders,  (6)  the  rules,  statutes  and 
customs  of  the  order.  Hitherto  unpublished  documents  (from  the 
archives  of  Malta  and  elsewhere)  arc  published  in  full;  those  already 
published,  and  the  place  where  they  may  be  found,  being  indicated 
in  proper  sequence.     Based  on  the  Cartulaire  is  Le  Roulx's  Lts 


'  See  Bedford  and  Holbcche,  Appendix  D. 

*  The  medieval  vows  arc,  of  course,  not  taken. 
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B*iPiUieri  «■  Ttm  StbiU  el  en  Ckjprt  (Parii,  1904),  «a  iavaluabi* 
wjrV  in  which  many  hitherto  obxure  problems  have  been  solved. 
It  contains  a  full  hst  of  published  authorities.  Of  English  works 
■ay  be  inencioned  John  TaafTe's  Htstory  of  the  Order  oj  Malta 
(itjl);  J.  M.  Konble's  >Uitorical  introduction  to  Tlu  Knicilt 
BatfiiialUrs  in  Bngtartd  (Camden  Soc.,  London,  1837);  W.  Porter, 
BisL  cf  tU  Knitlas  of  Malta  <>  vols.  1858.  new  ed.  1883) ;  Bedford 
and  Holbcchc,  Tlu  Ordtr  o{  the  Hmpilil  oj  Si  John  tf  Jmtsaltm 
(I90»,  (or  the  modern  onder.  (W.  A.  P.) 

CT  jOHMSi  the  apital  o[  Newfoundland,  situated  on  tbe  east 
coast  of  tbe  island,  in  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  in  47*  33'  S4'N., 
aid  ji*  4c<'  18'  W.  It  is  the  most  easterly  city  of  America,  only 
1700  m.  from  Queenstown  in  Ireland,  and  2030  from  Liverpool. 
It  stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of  a  land-locked 
harbtMr,  which  opens  suddenly  in  the  lolty  iron-bound  coast. 
The  enuance,  known  as  The  Narrows,  guenled  by  Signal  Hill 
(3>e  ft.)  and  South  Side  Ifill  (616  ft.),  is  about  1400  ft.  wide, 
Bunnring  to  600  ft.  between  Pancake  and  Chain  Rocks.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Narrows  the  harbour  trends  suddenly  to 
(he  west,  thus  completely  shutting  out  the  ocean  swell.  Vessels 
of  ifac  brgest  tonnage  can  enter  at  all  periods  of  the  tide.  There 
it  good  wharf  accommodation  and  a  well-equipped  dry  dock. 
St  Johns  practically  monopotiaes  the  commerce  of  the  island  (see 
KiwrouNOLAND),  being  the  centre  of  the  cod,  seal  and  whale 
bhcrics.  The  chief  industiies  ar£  connected  with  the  filling  out 
ci  tbe  fishing  vesseh,  or  with  the  disposal  and  manufacture 
af  tbdr  catch.  Steamship  line*  run  to  Liverpool,  New  York, 
Halifax  (N.S.)  and  Saint  Pien«.  Nearly  all  the  commerce  of  ihe 
iiiand  ia  sca-tiorne,  and  well-equipped  steamers  connect  St  Johns 
«ith  the  niuneroin  bays  and  oulports.  Il  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  eovcmment  railway  across  I  he  island  to  Pott-aux-Basques, 
vhence  there  H  steamer  connexion  with  1  he  mainland  at  Sydney. 

The  fiacst  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Anglican  and  Roman, 
Catholic  cathedrals.  Education  is  controlled  by  the  various 
cdigkxis  bodies;  many  of  the  young  men  roniplete  their  studies 
jB  f>.i»«l«  or  Great  Britain.  St  Johns  ii  not  an  Incorporated 
town.  A  municipal  council  was  abolished  after  having  largely 
increased  the  debt  of  the  cily,  and  il  is  now  governed  by  com- 
iBtssioncre  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council. 

St  Johns  was  first  settled  by  Devonshire  fishermen  early  In 
the  16th  ccntncy.  Il  was  twice  sacked  by  the  French,  and 
captand  by  Ibem  m  the  Seven  Yeare'  War  (1 762),  but  recaptured 
ia  the  same  year,  since  when  il  has  remained  in  British  possesraon. 
Both  is  the  War  of  American  Independence  and  in  that  of  1812 
it  waa  the  kcadquarlers  of  Ihe  British  fleet,  and  at  one  time  the 
wcsMin  end  of  the  harbour  was  filled  up  with  American  prises. 
Tbe  old  city,  built  entirely  of  wood,  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire 
(tSi6-i8i7and  1846).  Half  of  it  was  again  swept  away  In  189}, 
bat  new  and  more  subttanu'al  buildings  have  been  erected. 

Tha  population,  chiefly  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of 
bish  descent,  Increases  slowly.  In  1901  the  electoral  district 
of  St  Johns  contained  39,994  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,486  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  cily. 

Wt  JOHNS,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  (^ebec,  Canada,  and 
capital  of  St  Johns  county,  27  m.  S  E.  of  Montreal  by  nil,  on 
tbe  rfver  Richelieu  and  at  the  head  of  the  ChamUy  canal.  Pop. 
(1901)  4030.  A  large  export  trade  in  lumber,  grain  and  farm 
prodace  is  carried  on,  and  its  mills  and  factories  produce  flour, 
silk,  pottery,  hals,  &c.  Three  railways,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Central  Vermont,  enter  Si  Johns.  On  the 
tppoaite  bank  of  the  river  a  the  flourishing  town  of  St  Jean 
d'Iberville  (usually  known  simply  as  Iberville), connected  with 
St  Johns  by  several  bridges. 

lAIITT  JOHNSBDRY.  a  township  and  the  coanly-Mat  of 
Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  U  S.A.,  on  the  Possuropsic  rivrr, 
abo«t  34  m  E  N  E.  of  Monipelier  Pop.  (1890)  6567,  (1900) 
}eio;  (i9'o)  8098,  of  the  vilhige  of  the  same  name  (1900) 
5M6  (1309  foreign  bom);  (1910)  6693.  Area  of  the  township, 
about  47  sq.  m.  Saint  Johnsbory  is  iiervcd  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Saint  Jt^sbury  &  Lake  Champbin  railways. 
The  farms  of  the  township  arc  devoted  largely  to  dairying.  In 
Ibe  vitlace  are  a  Y  M.C.A.  building  ( 188;) ,  the  Saint  Johnsbury 
Academy  (i84>),  the  Saint  Johnsbury  Athenaeum  (1S71),  with 
«  iibranr  (about  18,000  volumes  in  1909)  and  an  an  galltiy; 


the  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Sdence  (1891),  founded  bjr 
Cobnel  Franklin  Fairbanks;  St  Johiubtu-y  Hospital  (1895); 
Brightlook  Hospital  (1899,  private);  the  large  scales  manu- 
factory of  the  £.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Company  (see  Faissakks, 
'Eaastos),  and  also  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
steam  hammers,  granite  work,  furniture  and  carriages.  There 
are  two  systems  of  water-works,  one  being  owned  by  the  villaget 
The  township  of  Saint  Johnsbury  was  granted  to  Dr  Jonathan 
Arnold  (1741-1793)  and  associates  in  1786;  in  the  same  year  a 
settlement  was  established  and  the  place  was  named  in  honour  of 

ican  Hector  Saint  John  de  Crfrvecojur  (1731-1813),  who  wrote 
tUers  of  am  Ameriean  Famttr  (1782),  a  flowing  description  of 
America,  which  brought  thither  many  immigrants,  and  who  intro- 
duced potato  planting  into  France.  The  township  government  was 
organised  in  1790,  and  the  village  was  incorporated  in  1833. 

ST  JOHN'S  WORT,  in  botany,  the  general  name  for  species  of 
Hypericum,  especially  H.  perforatum,  small  shrubby  plants  with 
slender  stems,  sessile  opposite  leaves  which  are  often  dotted  with 
pellucid  glands,  and  diowy  yellow  flowers.  H.  Androsaenium 
is  Tutsan  (Fr.  tout  sahe),  50  called  from  its  healing  properties. 
K.  calycmum  (Rose  of  Sharon),  a  creeping  plant  with  large  almost 
solitary  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  is  a  south-cast  European  plant 
which  has  become  naturalized  in  Britain  in  various  places  in 
hedges  and  thickets. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  and  the  counly-scat  of  Berrien  county, 
Michigan.  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Joseph  river,  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  slate.  Fop.  (iSgo) 
3733.  (1900)  5155,  of  whom  1183  were  foreign-bom,  (1910 
U  S.  census)  5936.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Vire  Marquette  railways,  by  electric  interurban  railway  to  South 
Bend,  India.ia,  and  by  a  steamboat  line  to  Chicago.  Benton 
Harbor,  about  1  m.  S.W.,  with  which  St  Joseph  is  connected  by 
electric  h'ne,  is  a  terminus  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  railway.  The  U.S.  government  has  deepened  ibQ 
harbour  channel  to  18  ft.;  and  the  St  Joseph  river  has  been 
made  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  3  ft.  from  St  Joseph  to 
Berrien  Springs  (35  m.  by  river).  A  canal,  i  m.  long,  extends 
from  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  harbour  to  Benton  Harbor.  St 
Joseph  has  a  public  library.  The  city  is  a  summer  and  health 
resort;  it  has  mineral  (saline  sulphur)  springs  and  a  large 
mineral-water  bath  house.  The  general  ofhccs  and  the  hospital 
(i90>)  of  the  Michigan  Children's  Home  Society  are  here.  The 
city  has  an  important  trade  in  fruit,  and  has  various  manu- 
factures, including  paper,  fruit  packages,  baskets,  motor  boats, 
gasolene  launches,  automobile  supplies,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
air  guns  and  sashes  and  blinds.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  clcctric-Ughling  plant. 

On  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  La  Salic  built  in  1679  Fort 
Miami.  In  the  same  county,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Nilcs  (pop.  1910,  S156),  French  Jesuits  -cstablishea  an  Indian 
mission  in  1090,  and  the  French  go\'cmnicnt  in  1697  erected  Fort 
St  Jus^-ph.  which  was  captured  from  Ihe  English  by  the  Indiana 
in  176.1,  and  in  1781  was  seized  by  a  Spanish  party  from  St  LouiSk 
Fort  ^liami  has  often  been  confused  with  this  Fort  St  Joseph,  60  m. 
farther  up  ihc  river  St  Joseph  was  settled  in  1829,  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  J836  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1891. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  cily  and  the  county-s^at  of  Buchanan 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  a  pott  of  entry,  situated  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  state  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river.  It  is  the  third  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1880)  32,431;  (1890)  S3,3»4;  (1900)  «02,979,  of  whom 
8434  were  forclgn-bom  and  6260  were  negrote;  (1910  census) 
77,403.  Si  Joseph  Is  a  transportation  centre  of  great  import- 
ance. It  It  served  by  six  railways,  Ihe  Atchison,  Topeka  ft 
Santa  ?t,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy,  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Ishind;  in  addition  ther* 
arc  two  terminal  railways.  A  steel  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
(built  in  1873;  rebuilt  in  t9o6)  connects  the  cily  with  Elwood, 
Kansas  (pop.  191a.  636),  and  is  used  by  two  railways.  The 
cily  is  laid  out  on  hills  above  Ihe  bhiffs  of  the  river.  The  sits 
was  completely  remade,  however  (especially  in  1866-1873), 
and  the  entire  business  portion  has  been  much  graded  down. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the 
court  bouse,  an  auditorium  seating  7000,  a  Union  Sution  and  A 
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public  library.  There  are  six  dt^  parlis,  of  which  the  largest 
are  Krug  Park  (30  acre*)  and  Bartlett  Parle  (»  acres).  The 
State  Hocpital  (No.  2)  for  the  Insaiie(opened  1874)  i*  immediately 
E.  of  St  Joseph;  in  the  city  are  the  Ensmrortb,  St  Joseph  and 
Woodson  hospitals,  a  Memorial  Home  {or  needy  old  people  and 
the  Home  {or  Little  Wanderers.  South  St  Joseph,  a  manu- 
facturing suburb,  has  a  library  and  so  has  the  northern  part 
of  the  dty.  The  great  stock-yards  of  South  St  Joseph  are  sighu 
of  great  interest.  In  1909  the  state  legislature  provided  for  a 
commission  form  of  government  which  took  effect  in  April 
1910;  a  council  of  &ve,  elected  by  the  city  at  large,  has  only 
legislative  powers)  the  mayor  appoints  members  of  a  utilities 
commission,  a  park  commission  and  a  board  of  public  works, 
and  all  officers  except  the  city  auditor  and  treasurer;  and  the 
charter  provides  for  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the 
recall.  The  city  maintainsa  workhouse  (1883),  also  two  market 
houses,  and  owns  and  manages  an  electric-lighting  plant.  Natural 
gas  is  also  furnished  to  the  city  from  oil-fields  in  Kansas.  A 
private  company  owns  the  water-works,  first  built  in  1S79  and 
since  greatly  improved.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  Missouri, 
3  m.  above  the  city,  and  is  pumped  thence  into  reservoirs  and 
settling  basins.  Beside  the  local  trade  of  a  rich  surrounding 
farming  country,  the  railway  facilities  of  St  Joseph  have  enabled 
it  to  bund  up  a  great  jobbing  trade  (especially  in  dry  goods), 
and  this  is  still  the  greatest  economic  interest  of  the  city. 
Commerce  and  transport  were  the  only  distinctive  basis  of  the 
city's  growth  and  wealth  until  after  1890,  when  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  manufacturing,  especially,  in  South  St  Joseph, 
of  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  decade.  In  1900  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
city  and  its  immediate  suburbs  was  valued  at  $31,690,736,  of 
which  $19,009,33}  were  credited  to  slaughtering  and  packing. 
In  the  decide  of  1890-1900  the  increase  in  the  value  of  manu- 
factures (165  9%)  was  almost  five  times  as  great  in  St  Joseph 
as  in  any  other  of  the  largest  four  cities  of  the  state,  and  this 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  growth  of  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  business,  which  b  for  the  most  part  located  outside 
the  municipal  limits.  In  1905  the  census  reports  did  not  include 
manufactures  outside  the  actual  city  limits;  the  total  value  of 
the  factory  product  of  the  city  proper  in  1905  was  $11,573,730; 
besides  sbughtering  and  packing  the  other  manufactures  in 
1905  included  men's  factory-made  clothing  (valued  at  $1,556,655) 
flour  and  grist-mill  products  (valued  at  $633,464),saddlery  and  har- 
ness (valued  at  $534,918),  confectionery  ($437,096),  malt  liquors 
($407,054),  boots  and  shoes  ($^50,384)  and  (arm  implements. 

In  1826  Joseph  Robidoux,  a  E^nch  half -breed  trader,  established 
a  trading  post  on  the  site  of  St  Jo«ph.  Followine  the  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  the  country,  now  Icnown  as  the  IMattc  rurchaic, 
in  1836,  a  settlement  grew  up  about  this  trading  post,  and  in  1843 
Robidoux  laid  out  a  town  here  and  named  it  St  Joseph  in  honour 
of  his  patron  saint.  St  Joseph  became  the  county-scat  in  1846. 
and  in  1851  was  first  chartered  as  a  city.  It  early  became  a  trading 
centre  of  importance,  well  known  as  an  outfitting  point  for  miners 
and  other  emigrants  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  continuously  by  the  Unionists, 
but  local  sentiment  was  bitterly  divided.  After  the  war  a  rapid 
development  began.  In  1885  St  Joseph  became  a  city  of  the  second 
class.  Under  the  state  constitution  of  1875  it  has  had  the  right, 
since  attaining  a  population  of  100,000,  to  form  a  charter  for  itself 
In  September  1909,  at  a  special  election,  it  adopted  the  ctmimission 
charter  tlescribed  above. 

ST  JUNIEM,  a  town  of  west-central  France  in  the  department 
of  Haute- Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  36  m.  W.  by 
N.  of  Limoges  on  the  railway  from  Limoges  to  AngoulCme. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  8484;  commune,  11,400.  The  12th  century 
collegiate  ciiurch,  a  fine  example  of  the  Romanesque  style  of 
Limousin,  contains  a  richly  sculptured  tomb  of  St  Junien,  the 
hermit  of  the  6th  century  from  whom  the  town  takes  its  name 
Another  interesting  building  is  the  Gothic  chapelof  Notre-Damc, 
with  three  naves,  rebuilt  by  Louis  XI.,  standing  close  to  a 
medieval  bridge  over  the  Vienne.  The  town,  which  ranks  second 
in  the  ilepartment  in  population  and  industry,  is  noted  for 
leather-dressing  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  straw  paper. 

SAUrrWDST,  ANTOINB  LOUIS  l£ON  DB  RICHEBODRO 
DB  (1767-1794).  French  icvdutionaiy  leader,    was   borD  at 


Oedse  in  the  Niveraais  on  the  ssth  of  August  t7fi7.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  intoxicated  with  republican  ideasi 
he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  politics,  was  elected  an 
officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  Aisne,  and  by  fraud — he 
being  yet  imder  age — admitted  as  a  member  of  the  electoral 
assembly  of  his  district.  Early  in  1789  he  had  published  twenty 
cantos  of  licentious  verse,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  under  the 
title  of  Ortant  on  Valicam.  Henceforward,  however,  he  »««■"»".<< 
a  stoical  demeanour,  which,  united  to  a  policy  tyrannical 
and  pitilessly  thorough,  became  the  characteristic  of  his  life. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Robespierre,  who,  flattered 
by  his  worship,admitted  him  to  his  friendship.  "Thus  suf^rted, 
Saint-Just  beome  deputy  of  the  department  of  Aisne  to  the 
National  Convention,  where  he  made  his  fiist  speech  on  the 
condemnation  of  Louis  XVI. — gloomy,  fanatical,  remorseless 
in  tune — on  the  13th  of  November  1792.  In  the  Convention, 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  among  the  populace  his  relations  with 
Robespierre  became  known,  and  he  was  dubbed  the  "  St  Joho 
of  the  Messiah  of  the  People."  His  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  placed  him  at  the  centre  of 
the  political  fever-heat.  In  the  name  of  this  committee  he  was 
chafed  with  the  drawing  up  of  reports  to  the  Convention  upon 
the  absorbing  themes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  party  o{  the  Ciroiide 
(report  of  the  8ih  of  JtUy  1793),  of  the  Hfrbertistt,  and  finally, 
of  that  denunciation  of  Dantoo  which  consigned  him  and  his 
followers  to  the  guillotine.  What  were  then  called  leports  were 
rather  appeals  to  the  passions,  in  Samt-Just's  hands  they 
furnished  the  occasion  for  a  display  of  fanatical  daring,  of  gloomy 
eloquence,  and  of  undoubted  genius,  and — with  the  shadow  of 
Robespierre  behind  him — they  served  their  turn.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  in  jest  and  mockery,  said  of  Saint-Just — the 
youth  with  the  beautiful  coimtenance  and  the  long  fair  locks — 
"  He  carries  his  head  like  a  Holy  Sacrament."  "  And  I," 
savagely  replied  Samt-Just,  "will  make  him  carry  his  like  a 
Saint  Denis."  The  threat  was  not  vain.  Desmoulins  accom- 
panied  Danton  to  the  scaffold.  The  same  ferocious  inflexibility 
animated  Saint-Just  with  reference  to  the  external  policy  of 
France.  He  proposed  that  the  National  Convention  should 
itself,  through  its  committees,  direct  all  military  movements 
and  all  branches  of  the  government  (report  of  the  loth  of  October 
1793).  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Saint-Just  was  despatched  to 
Strassburg,  in  company  with  another  deputy,  to  superintend 
the  miliury  operations.  It  was  suspected  that  the  enemy 
without  was  being  aidrd  by  treason  within.  Saint- Just's  remedy 
was  direct  and  terrible:  he  followed  his  experience  in  Paris, 
"  organized  the  Terror,"  and  soon  the  heads  of  all  suspects  sent 
to  Paris  were  falling  under  the  guillotine.  But  there  were  no 
executions  at  Strassburg,  and  Sajnt-Just  repressed  the  excesses 
of  J.  G.  Schneider  {q.v ),  who  as  public  prosecutor  to  the  revolu- 
tionaty  'ribuiutl  of  the  Lower  Rhine  had  ruthlessly  applied  the 
Terror  in  Alsace.  Schneider  was  sent  to  Pans  and  guillotined 
The  conspiracy  was  defeated,  and  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  having  been  inspirited  by  success — Salnt-Just  hinaell 
taking  a  fearless  part  in  the  actual  fighting— and  having  effected 
a  junction,  the  frontier  was  delivered  and  Germany  invaded. 
On  his  return  Saint-Just  was  made  president  of  the  Conventioa 
Later,  with  the  army  of  the  North,  he  placed  before  the  generab 
the  ililemnia  of  victory  over  the  enemies  of  France  or  trial  by 
the  dreaded  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  before  the  eye*  of  the 
army  itself  he  otganized  a  force  specially  charged  with  the 
slaughter  of  those  who  should  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Success 
again  crowned  his  efforts,  and  Belgium  was  gained  tor  France 
(May,  1794).  Meanwhile  affairs  in  Paris  looked  gloomier  than 
ever,  and  Robespierre  recalled  Saint-Just  to  the  capital.  Saint- 
Just  proposed  a  dictatorship  as  the  only  lemedy  for  the  con- 
vulsions of  society.  At  last,  at  the  famous  sitting  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  he  ventured  to  present  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees of  General  Security  and  Public  Safety  a  document 
expressing  his  own  views,  a  sight  of  which,  however,  had  been 
refused  to  the  other  memlKis  of  committee  on  the  previous 
evening.  Then  the  storm  broka.  He  was  vehemently  into* 
rupted,  and  the  sitting  ended  with  an  order  for  Robequerre't 
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(mat  (ttt  RoBESPmas).  On  tkt  ibllowiiig  day,  the  iSth  ol 
July  1 794,  twenty-two  men,  nearly  all  young,  were  guiUotioed. 
Saint-Just   maintained  his  proud  self-poiMsaioB  to  the  last. 

See  CEmrres  de  SatnUjustt^MdUi  vunt  motite  histon^ut  tur  ss 
•w  (Pariik  >tll^l834):  E.  Ffeury,  Etmitt  rtKluHonnaim  (>  vols., 
■Ssf ),  witli  wUch  c(.  articles  by  Sainte  Beuve  (CsNwn'a  dm  lundi, 
«M.  v.).  Covittier-Flettry  (Portraits  politigittM  tt  rteotutionHairts); 
E.  Haad.  Hutmn  dt  SanU-Just  (1S59),  which  brought  a  fine  to  the 
publishers  for  outrage  on  public  decency ;  F.  A.  Aulard,  La  Ornlntrs 
it  la  Llfiilatne  tt  it  la  CommitH  <2nd  ed.,  Paris,  190s).  The 
(Eaam  cewiplhtiM  de  Saiai-Jiut  have  been  edited  with  notes  by 
C  Vellay  (Arb.  190S). 

St  JOtT  (St  Just  in  Penwitb),  a  market  town  in  the  St  Ives 
partjameataiy  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  7)  m.  by  road  W. 
a<  ftTinnor.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5646.  This  is  the 
■ost  sresteily  town  m  England,  lying  in  a  wild  district  i  m. 
Uaad  from  Cape  Cornwall,  which  is  4  m.  N.  of  Land's  End. 
The  urban  district  has  an  area  of  76J3  acres,  and  indndes  the 
BnaO  industrial  colonies  near  some  of  the  most  important  mines 
in  ConnraU.  The  Levant  mine  is  the  chief,  the  workings  extend- 
ing beneath  the  sea.  Traces  of  ancient  workings  and  several 
eshausted  mines  are  seen.  The  church  of  St  Just  is  Per- 
pendicular, with  portions  of  the  fabric  of  earlier  date.  There  are 
raias  of  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St  H^en  on  Cape  Cornwall. 

ST  KILOA,  a  dty  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
}i  m.  by  rail  S.  of,  and  suburban  to,  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901) 
30,544.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  on  Hobson's  Bay,  and 
poisrssfi  the  longett  pier  in  Australia.  The  csplancde  and  the 
public  park  are  finely  laid  out;  and  portions  of  the  sea  are 
faiced  ia  to  protect  bather*.  The  town  hall,  the  public  library, 
Ue  aaiunbly  ball,  and  the  great  Anglican  church  of  All  Saints 
ite  the  chief  buildings. 

CT  KILOA  (Gaelic  Birta,  "  the  western  land  "),  the  largest 
e(  a  small  group  of  about  sixteen  islets  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
laranrcsa-ahire,  Scotland.  It  is  included  in  the  civil  parish  of 
Harris,  and  is  situated  40  m.  W.  of  North  Uist.  It  measures 
i  m.  from  £.  to  W.  and  3  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  has  an  area  of  about 
jjoo  acres,  and  is  7  m.  in  circumference.  Except  at  the  landing- 
place  on  the  south-east,  the  diSs  rise  sheer  out  of  deep  water, 
and  on  the  north-east  side  the  highest  eminence  in  the  island, 
Coaagher,  forms  a  predpice  i}20  ft.  high.  St  Kilda  is  probably 
the  core  of  aXcrtiaiy  volcano,  but ,  besides  volcanic  rocks,  contains 
hilb  of  sandstone  in  which  the  stratification  is  distinct.  The 
boldness  of  its  scenery  is  softened  by  the  richness  of  its  verdure. 
The  inhabitants,  an  industrious  Gaelic-speaking  commiuity 
(no  in  1851  and  77  in  1901),  cultivate  about  40  acres  of  land 
(potatoes,  oats,  barley),  keep  about  1000  sheep  and  a  few  head 
«(  cattle.  They  catch  pufhns,  fulmar  petrels,  guillemots,  razor- 
bjrds,  Manx  shearwaters  and  solan  geese  both  for  their  oil  and 
for  food.  Fishing  is  generally  neglected.  Coarse  tweeds  and 
lihnkfting  ate  manufactured  for  home  use  from  the  sheep's 
wool  which  is  plucked  from  the  animal,  not  shorn.  The  houses 
arc  collected  in  a  little  village  at  the  head  of  the  East  Bay.  The 
iilasd  is  practically  inaccessible  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
but  the  inhabitants  communicate  with  the  outer  world  by  means 
ef "  lea  messages,"  which  are  despatched  in  boxes  when  a  strong 
vest  wind  is  blowing,  and  generally  make  the  western  islands 
or  mainland  of  Scotland  in  a  week. 

The  island  has  been  in  the  posKstion  of  the  Madeods  for  hundreds 
c(  wais.  In  1779  the  chief  of  that  day  sold  it,  but  in  l>7l  Macleod 
d  Madeod  bought  it  back,  it  it  ttatea,  for  £5000.  In  l724tbepopu• 
htioa  was  reduced  by  smallpox  to  thirty  souls.  They  appear  to 
catch  what  is  called  the  "  boat-cold  "  cauwd  by  the  arrival  of  strange 
boats,  and  at  one  time  the  children  suffered  severely  from  a  form  of 
bckiaw  known  as  the  *'  eight  days'  sickness." 

-  •     ■     IM  ••  •    • 


Sec  works  by  Donald  1 „_ ,... .,._^ 

Martin  (leq*).  Rev-  K.  Macaulay  T!7«4).  R.  (fonndl  (1887);  Mits 
Coodrich-Freer,  nk*  OiUer  tilts i  Richard  and  Cherry  Kinrton. 
Ifid  Katun  and  a  Camtra  (1896). 

IT  KITTS,  or  St  Chustophek,  an  island  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  forming,  with  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  one  of  the  presidencies 
in  the  colony  oil  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  is  a  long  oval  with  a 
narrow  neck  of  bod  projecting  from  the  south-eastern  end; 
total  length  13  m.,  area  6}  sq.  m.  Mountains  traverse  the  central 
part  from  N.W.  to  SiE.,  the  greatest  height  being  Mount  Misery 
(i77f  ft.).    The  Island  Is  well  watered,  fertile  and  healthy,  and 


it 

its  dimate  is  cool  and  dry  (lemperattiR  between  78*  and  Sf  F.; 
average  annual  rainfall  38  in.).  The  drcle  of  land  formed  l^ 
the  skirU  of  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  of  Basseterre  con- 
nitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion.  The  higher 
slopes  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasturage,  while  the  summits 
are  crowned  with  dense  woods.  Sugar,  molasses,  rum,  salt, 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products;  hones  and  cattle  are 
bred.  Primary  education  is  compulsory.  The  prindpal  towns 
are  OU  Road,  Sandy  Porot  and  the  capital  Basseterre,  which 
lies  on  the  S.W.  coast  (pop.  about  To,ooo).  One  good  main  road, 
macadamized  throughout,  encirdes  the  island.  The  local 
legislature  consists  of  6  official  and  6  unofficial  members  nomin- 
ated by  the  Crown.  St  Kilts  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493  nnd  fitst  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner  in  1613.  Five  years 
later  it  was  divided  between  the  British  and  the  French,  but  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  t7i3  it  was  entirely  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown.    Population,  mostly  negroes,  99,782. 

SAUT-LAIIBERT,  JBAK  FRANCOIS  DB  (i;i6-iSo}),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  zfith  of  December  r7i6.  He 
entered  the  army  and,  when  Stanislaus  Leszczynski  was  estab- 
lished in  1737  as  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  became  an  official  at  his 
court  at  LunfvUle.  He  left  the  army  after  the  Hanoverian 
campaign  of  1756-57,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  produdng 
a  volume  of  descriptive  verse,  Les  Saistiu  (tjig),  now  never 
read,  many  articles  for  the  EneydopUie,  and  some  miscellaneous 
works.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1770.  His  fame, 
however,  comes  chiefly  from  his  amour*.  He  was  already  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  marquise  de  Boufflers,  Stanislaus's  mistress, 
whom  he  addressed  in  his  verses  as  Doris  and  Tklmire,  when 
Voltaire  in  1748  came  to  Lun£ville  with  the  marquiw  de  CUtelet. 
Her  infatuation  for  him  and  its  fatal  termination  are  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  life  of  Voltaire,  His  subsequent  liaison  with 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  Rousseau's  Sophie,  though  hardly  less 
disastrous  to  his  rival,  continued  for  the  whole  lives  of  himself 
and  his  mistress.  Saint-Lambert's  later  yeara  were  given  to 
philosophy.  He  published  in  1798  the  Principe  des  maurs  cka 
toula  Us  nations  ou  caUdiUmt  unitaset,  and  published  hit 
(Emres  pkilasopkiquts  (1803),  two  years  before  his  death  on  the 
9th  of  February  1803.  Madame  d'Houdetot  survived  until  the 
33th  of  January  1813. 

See  G.  Maugrat,  La  Caur  dt  LunMlU  (1904)  and  La  Uarqnisi  it 
Botiffitrs  (1907):  also  the  literature  deiung  with  Rousseau  and 
Volialie. 

ST  LAWRENCB.  The  river  St  Lawrence,  in  North  America, 
with  the  five  fresh-water  inland  seas  (see  CauT  Lakes),  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  forms  one  of  the  great  river 
systems  of  the  worid,  having  a  length,  from  the  source  of  the  river 
St  Louis  (which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi  and 
falls  Into  the  head  of  Lake  Superior)  to  Cape  Gatp^,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  of  2100  m.  The  river  ii 
here  considered  as  rising  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  44"  10'  N., 
76*  30'  W.,  where  the  name  St  Lawrence  is  first  applied  to  it. 

The  river,  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  45*  N.  in  its  north- 
westerly couise,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  province  of  Ontario;  thence  to  the  sea  it  is 
wholly  within  Canadian  territory,  running  through  the  province 
of  Quebec.  At  Point  des  Monls,  260  m,  below  (}uebcc,  it  is 
26  m.  wide,  and  where  it  finally  merges  into  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  150  m.  farther  on,  it  is  Qo  m.  wide,  this  stretch  being 
broken  by  the  large  island  of  Anticosti,  lying  fairly  in  the  mouth. 
The  character  of  the  river  banks  varies  with  the  geological 
formations  through  which  it  runs.  Passing  over  the  Archaean 
rocks  of  the  Laurtntian  from  Kingston  to  Brockville  the  shores 
are  very  irregular,  and  the  river  is  broken  up  by  protrusions  of 
gladated  summits  of  the  granites  and  gneisses  into  a  large 
number  of  picturesque  Islands,  "The  Thousand  Islands," 
greatly  frequented  as  a  summer,  resort.  From  Srockville  to 
Montreal  the  river  runs  through  flat-bedded  Cambro-silurian 
limestones,  .with  rapids  at  several  points,  which  are  all  run  by 
lighl-dranght  passenger  boats.  For  the  up  trip  the  npids  are 
avoided  by  canalization.  From  Montreal  to  Tliree  Rivers  the 
course  is  through  an  alluvial  plain  over-lyiog  the  limestones. 
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the  rivor  4t  <ne  point  eqwiMUng  ioto  L*ke  St  Peter,  ao  m.  bng 

by  to  m.  wide,  wiih  a  practically  uniform  dcpih  of  lo  ft.  Below 
Three  Riven  the  banks  grow  gradually  higher  unlil,  after  passing 
Quebec  through  a  deft  in  slate  rocks  of  Cambrian  ((e,  the  river 
widens,  washing  the  feet  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains  on  its 
north  shore;  while  a  more  moderately  hilly  country,  terminating 
in  the  Shidcahock  Mountains  of  the  Caspi  Peninsula,  skins  its 
south  shore. 

From  Kingston,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  170  m.,  navigation  is  limited  to  vessels  of  14  ft. 
draught  by  the  capacity  of  the  canals.  From  Montreal  to 
Quebec,  ite  m.,  a  ship  channel  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
30  ft.;  below  Quebec  the  rivet  is  tidally  navigable  by  vessels 
of  any  draught.  The  canals  on  the  St  Lawrence  above  Montreal 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  the  Welland  canal,  the 
improved  system  having  been  opened  to  commerce  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  Beauhamois  canal,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  a  new  canal,  the  "  Soulangcs,"  was  built  ft«m 
Coteau  Landing  to  Cascades  Point,  on  the  north  side,  the  Beau- 
hamois canal  still  being  used  for  small  baijes.  The  locks  of  the 
enlarged  canals  are  all  45  ft.  wide,  with  an  available  depth  of 
14  ft.  and  a  minimum  length  of  370  ft.  The  following  table 
shows  the  canalized  stretches  in  this  portion  of  the  river."— 


Name. 

From 

To 

Length 
in  Miles. 

Number 
of  Locks. 

Fall  in 
Feet. 

Galops 

River  .... 

Rapide  Plat       . 

River 

Farran  Point 

River  .... 

Cornwall  Canal 

Soulanges    . 
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Head  of  Ogden  Island 
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In  the  stretch  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  ship  channel, 
begun  by  the  Montreal  Harbour  Commissionera,  has  been  assumed 
by  the  Dominion  government  as  a  national  work,  and  improve- 
ments, involving  extensive  dredging,  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  securing  everywhere  a  minimum  depth  of 
30  ft.  with  a  minimum  width  of  450  ft.  The  whole  river 
from  Kingston  to  the  sea  is  well  supplied  with  aids  to  navi- 
gation. In  the  dredged  portions  Ughts  are  arranged  in  pairs 
of  leading  lights  on  foundations  sufficiently  high  and  solid 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  ice  movement,  and  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  fog  alarms,  gas-lighted  and  other  buoys,  as  well 
as  telegraphic,  wireless  and  telephonic  comipunication,  storm 
signal,  weather  and  'ice  icportiog  stations  and  a  life-saving 
service. 

Montreal,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  the  largest  dty 
in  Canada,  Is  an  important  distributing  centre  for  all  points  in 
western  Canada,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  shipping  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  sea-going  shipping  exceeding  1,500,000 
tons,  and  the  inland  shipping  approximating  3,000,000  tons, 
annually.  Quebec  is  the  summer  port  used  by  the  largest 
steamers  in  the  Canadian  trade.    There  are  numerous  flourishing 


spruce  (fir)  and  paper  pulp,  are  manufactured  at  small  mills 
along  the  river,  and  shipped  over  sea  directly  from  the  place 
of  production.  The  mail  steamers  land  and  embark  mails 
at  Rimouski,  to  or  from  which  they  are  conveyed  by  rail  along 
the  south  shore. 

The  importance  to  Canada  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  as  a 
national  trade  route  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  a  natural 
highway  between  all  points  west  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Europe  it  is  unique  in  permitting  ocean  traHic  to  penetrate 
1000  m.  into  the  heart  of  a  country.  It  is,  moreover,  the  shortest 
freight  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe.  From  Buffalo 


to  Liverpool  via  New  York  Involves  ran  or  r-ft.  canal  transport 
of  4g6  m.  and  an  ocean  voyage  of  3034  nautical  miles.  Via 
Montreal  there  is  a  14-ft.  transport  o(  348  m.  and  liver  and 
ocean  voyage  of  2771  nautical  miles.  From  Quebec  to  Liverpool 
by  Cape  Race  is  3801  nautical  miles,  while  the  route  by  Belle 
Isle,  more  nearly  a  great  circle  course,  usually  taken  between 
July  and  October,  is  only  3633  nautical  miles.  On  the  other 
hand  the  St  Lawrence  is  not  open  throughout  the  year;  the 
average  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  Montreal 
from  sea  and  the  departure  of  the  last  ocean  vessel  is  seven 
months.  From  Kingston  to  Quebec  the  river  freexes  bver  every 
winter,  except  at  points  where  the  current  is  lapkl.  Bekm 
Quebec,  although  there  is  heavy  border  ice,  the  river  never 
freeies  over.  For  a  few  winters,  while  the  bridge  accommodation 
at  Montreal  was  restricted  to  the  old  single-tiack  Victoria 
bridge,  railway  freight  trains  were  run  across  the  ice  bridge  00 
temporary  winter  tracks.  Efforts  have  .been  made  to  lengthen 
the  season  of  navigation  by  using  specially  constructed  steamers 
to  break  the  ice;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  season  of  navigation 
could  be  materially  lengthened,  and  winter  floods  prevented 
by  keeping  the  river  open  to  MontreaL  Winter  ferries  are 
maintained  at  Quebec,  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  between  Newfoundland  and  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  winter  of  18^^1899 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  a  winter 
steamer  from  Paspebiac  to  England, 
but  it  was  not  successful,  prindpallv 
because  an  unsuitable  vessel  was  used* 
To  pass  through  the  field  of  ice  tha9 
is  always  present  in  the  gulf,  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity,  apedally 
suengthened  vessels  are  required. 

The  river  above  tide  water  is  not 
subject  to  excessive  flooding,  the  maxi- 
mum rise  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  chieny  from  northern 
tributaries  from  the  Ottawa  eastwart), 
being  10  ft.  The  Great  Lakes  serve  as 
.  impounding  reservoirs  for  the  gradual 
distribution  of  all  overflows  in  the  west.  At  Montreal,  soon  after  th« 
river  freezes  over  each  winter,  there  is  a  local  rise  of  about  10  ft.  in 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  caused  by  restriction  of  the 
channel  by  anchor  ice :  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  volune 
of  the  water  is  augmented,  this  obstruction  leads  to  a  further  riwe,  in 
1886  reaching  a  height  of  37  ft.  above  ordinary  low  water.    To 

Erevent  flooding  of  tne  lower  parts  of  the  city  a  dike  was  In  1887 
uilt  along  the  river  front,  which  prevented  a  serious  flooding  in 

udes  enter  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  chiefly 
through  Cabot  Strait  (between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland). 
which  is  75  m.  wide  and  250  fathoms  deep.  The  tide  entering  through 
Belle  Isle  Strait,  10  m.  wide  and  30  falhoms  deep,  is  comparativ^y 
litde  felt.  The  tidal  undulation,  in  passing  through  the  guu,  exfoncM 
so  widclv  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  in  place^  as.  for  example, 
at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  where  the  range 
amounts  to  about  3  ft.  at  spring,  becoming  effaced  at  neaps.  There 
is  also  little  more  tide  than  this  at  some  points  on  the  north  i^oie 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  greatest  range  is  attained  in  North- 
umberland Strait  and  in  Chaleur  Bay,  where  it  amounts  to  10  ft- 
At  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  at  Anticosti  it  has  again  the  oceanic 
range  of  about  6  ft.,  and  proceeds  up  the  estuary  with  an  e\'er- 
increasing  range,  which  attains  its  maximum  of  19  ft.  at  the  lower 
end  of  Orleans  Island,  650  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Cabot  Strait.    This 


towns  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  Kingston,  a  gr^n  trans-     .- „--,   -,  --      -    -. —  „  

ferring  port,  to  the  sea.    Large  quantities  of  lumber,  principaUy    {«  '«"  «  Th"«  »■«".  «  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St  Peter,  7*0  m. 


must-be  considered  the  true  head  of  the  estuary.  At  Quebec,  30  ra. 
farther  up,  the  range  is  nearly  as  great ;  but  at  40  m.  above  Quebec 
it  is  laigely  cut  off  by  the  Richelieo  Rapids,  and  finally  ceases  to 


from  the  ocean. 

The  St  Lawrence  provides  ample  water-power,  wbicb  is  being 
increasingly  used.  Its  rapids  have  long  been  used  for  milling  and 
factory  purposes;  a  wing  dam  on  the  north  side  of  Lachine  Rapids 
furnishes  electridty  to  Montreal;  the  falls  of  Montmorency  light 
Quebec  and  run  electric  street  cars;  and  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  gulf  there  are  numerous  points  on  the  tributaries  to  the  St 
Lawrence  where  power  could  be  used. 

Nearly  aD  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  below 
Quebec  are  stocked  with  salmon  {Sdmo  solar),  and  are  preserved 
and  leased  to  anglers  by  the  proviodat  gavemmeot.  In  the  salt 
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r  of  the  gull  aad  lower  river,  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  tmelt, 
tet-Uout.  striped  base  and  other  fish  are  caught  for  market 

The  St  Lawrence  is  spanned  by  the  following  railway  bridges: 
(1)  A  tmss  bridge  built  near  Cornwall  in  igoo  by  the  New  York 
li  Ottawa  railroad,  now  operated  by  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  (2)  A  truss  bridge  with  a  swing,  built  in  1890  by  the 
Canada  Atlantic  railway  at  Coteau  Landing.  (3)  A  cantilever 
bridce  built  in  18S;  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  at  Caugfa- 
■awaga.  (4)  The  Victoria  Jubilee  bridge,  built  as  a  tubular 
bridge  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  in  1S60,  and  transformed 
into  a  trass  bridge  in  i8«;'i8g8.  The  new  bridge  rests  on  the 
piers  of  the  old  one,  enlarged  to  receive  it,  is  6592  ft,  long  by 
67  ft.  wide,  has  25  spans,  double  railway  and  trolley  tracks, 
driveways  and  sidewalks,  and  was  erected  without  interruption 
«f  traffic  (s)  A  very  large  cantilever  bridge,  having  a  central 
4>an  of  1800  ft.,  crotscs  the  river  at  a  point  7  m.  above  Quebec. 
The  southern  half  of  the  superstructure,  while  in  course  of 
erection  in  August  1907,  fell,  killing  78  men,  and  necessitating  a 
icrious  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  was  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
cnrnmisiiooed  by  the  king  of  France  to  eiplote  and  trade  on  the 
Aneiican  coast.  Cartier  entered  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  in  iSiAi 
but  Breton  fishermen  had  previously  resorted  there  in  snmmer 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Brest,  eleven  leagues  west  of  Blanc 
SablcB,  the  dividing  line  between  Quebec  and  Labrador.  Cartier 
drcied  tbe  whole  gulf,  but  missed  the  entrance  to  the  river.  On 
his  second  voyage  in  1536  he  named  a  bay  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  gulf,  which  he  entered  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  feast 
«f  St  Lawrence,  Bayt  Saixcl  Laurens,  and  the  name  gradually 
tileiaded  over  tbe  whole  river,  though  Cartier  himself  always 
wrote  of  the  River  of  Canada.  Early  in  September,  he  reached 
"  Canada,"  now  Quebec,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  reached 
Hocheiaga,  now  Montreal,  No  permanent  settlement  was  then 
■ude.  The  first,  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  was 
established  by  Champlain  in  i6oj,  and  Quebec  was  settled  by 
kim  in  160S.  Between  that  time  and  1616  Champlain  explored 
the  whole  river  system  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron,  reaching  It 
by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  It  became  British  by  the 
ireaiy  of  Paris,  in  1763. 

See  S.  E.  Oawson,  Thi  Si  Laarence,  ils  Baiin  and  Border  Lanii 
Qiew  York.  1905)  (historiciil} ;  St  Lawrence  Pilot  (7th  c(J.,  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  Admiralty,  London,  1906) ;  Sailing  Directions  (or 
Ae  St  Larcrnue  River  to  Montreal  (United  States  Hydrogr.iphic 
Ottc«  publication.  No.  108  D,  Washington.  1907);  Annual  Rrports 
otf  tbe  Canadian  Departments  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public  VVorkfli 
tad  Railways  and  C-xnals,  Ottawa):  Transactions  (Royal  Society, 
Canada,  18^^-1899),  vol.  iv.  sec.  iii.;  T.  C.  Keefcr  on  "  Ice  Floods 
nd  \VinieT  Navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,"  Transactions  (Canadian 
Sxiety  of  Civil  Enginccn,  Presidential  Address  of  W.  P.  Anderson, 
•a  iraprovements  to  navigation  on  St  Lawrence,  1904). 

(W,  P.A.) 

IT  lEGER.  SIR  ANTHOHT  (e.  1496-1559),  lord  deputy  of 
IxUnd,  eldest  son  of  Ralph  St  Leger,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  «-as 
educateid  abroad  and  at  Cambridge.  He  quickly  gained  tbe 
lavour  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  was  appointed  in  1537  president  of  a 
commission  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  Ireland,  This 
work  he  carried  out  with  ability  and  obtained  much  lisefuj 
knowledge  of  the  country.  Jo  1540  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Irebnd.  His  first  task  was  to  repress  disorder,  and 
fcc  al  oiKe  proceeded  with  severity  against  the  Kavanaghs,  per. 
Biittittg  them,  however,  to  retain  their  lands,  on  their  accepting 
feodai  tenure  on  the  Engh'sh  model.  By  a  similar  policy  he 
eiacted  obedience  from  (he  O'Mores,  the  O'Tooles  and  the 
O'CoBon  in  Leix  and  Offaly ;  andhaving  conciliated  the  O'Briens 
a  the  west  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  the  south,  the  lord  deputy 
carried  an  act  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin  conferring  the 
title  of  king  of  Ireland  on  Henry  VIIJ,  and  his.hcira.  Conn 
O'Neill,  who  in  the  north  had  remained  sullenly  hostile,  was 
brought  to  submission  by  vigorous  measures.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  St  Leger's  policy  was  one  of  moderation  and 
conciliation — rather  more  so,  indeed,  than  Henry  VIll.  approved. 
He  recommended  The  O'Brien,  when  he  gave  token  of  a  sub- 
■tMivc  dJipoutMa,  (or  the  title  «f  carl  of  Thomood;  O'Neill 


wa(  created  carl  of  Tyrone;  and  administrative  eonacil  was 
instituted  in  the  province  of  Muoster;  and  in  1544  a  levy  of 
Irish  soldiera  was  raised  for  service  in  Henry  VUL's  wan. 
St  Leger'i  personal  influence  was  proved  by  an  outbreak  of 
disturbance  when  be  visited  England  in  1544,  and  tbe  prompt 
restoration  of  order  on  his  return  some  months  later.  St  Leger 
retained  his  office  under  Edward  VI.,  and  again  effectually 
quelled  attempts  at  rebellion  by  the  O'Conors  and  O'Bymes. 
From  1548  to  1550  he  was  in  England.  He  returned  charged 
with  tbe  duty  of  introducing  the  reformed  liturgy  into  Ireland. 
His  conciliatory  methods  brought  upon  him  the  accusation  that 
he  lacked  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  led  to  his  recall  in  the  simimer 
of  1551.  After  the  accession  of  l^ry  he  was  again  appointed 
lord  deputy  in  October  1553,  but  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
against  him  of  keeping  false  accounts  he  was  recalled  for  the 
third  time  in  1 556.  While  the  accusation  was  still  under  investi- 
gation, he  died  on  the  ifith  of  March  1559. 

By  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  Warham,  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  he  had  three  sons,  William,  Warham  and 
Anthony.  William  died  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  son, 
Sir  Warham  St  Leger  (d.  1600),  who  was  father  of  Sir  William 
St  Leger  (d.  1642),  president  of  Mtmster.  Sir  William  took  part  in 
"  the  flight  of  the  earls  "  (see  O'Neill)  in  1607,  and  spent  several 
years  abroad.  Having  received  a  pardon  from  James  I.  and 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Munsler  by  Charles  I.  in  1627.  He  warmly  supported  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Strafford,  actively  assisting  in  raising 
and  drilling  the  Irish  levies  destined  for  the  service  of  the  king 
against  the  Parliament.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  he  bore 
the  chief  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  insurgents  in  Munster; 
but  the  forces  and  supplies  placed  at  his  disposal  were  utterly 
inadequate.  He  executed  martial  law  in  his  province  with  the 
greatest  severity,  hanging  large  numbers  of  rebels,  often  without 
much  proof  of  guilt.  He  was  still  struggling  with  the  insurrection 
when  he  died  at  Cork  on  tbe  2nd  of  July  xfi42.  Sir  William's 
daughter  Margaret  married  Murrough  O'Brien,  ist  earl  of  Inchi- 
quin;  his  son  John  was  father  o(  Arthur  St  Leger,  created 
Viscount  Doneraile  in  1703. 

A  biopraphy  of  Sir  Anthony  St  Logcr  will  be  found  in  Alltenae 
ConlabrtPtenscs,  by  C.  H.  Cocpcr  and  T.  Cooper  (Cambridge,  1S58) ; 
SCO  also  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers  rclaiinz  to  Ireland,  lien.  Vlll.-Eliz.; 
Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Krign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  {Domestic  Scries),  Edward  VI, — James  I.',  Calendar 
of  Carrw  AISS.;  J.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  Annals  of  Ireland  by  the 
Four  Masters  (7  vols.,  Dublin.  1851);  Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland 
under  the  Tudors  (3  vols.,  London,  1885-1890);  J.  A.  Frotide.  History 
of  England  (12  vols.,  London,  1856-1870).  For  Sir  William  St  Leger, 
eec  Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches  (2  vols.,  London,  1739) :  Thomas 
Carte,  Ilistory  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde  (6  vols.,  Oxford, 
1851);  History  of  the  Irish  Confederation  and  the  War  in  Ireland, 
edited  by  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert  (Dublin.  1882-1891).  (R.  J.  M.) 

ST  LEONARDS,  EDWARD  BDRTBNSHAW    SVGDDf.    1ST 

Baron  (1781-1875),  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  pf  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  and  was  bom  co 
the  12th  of  February  1781.  After  practising  for  some  years  as  a 
conveyancer,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincohi's  Inn  in  1807, 
having  already  published  his  well-known  treatise  on  the  Lam 
oj  VendorjandPurchastrs(nl\itA.,ii6i),  In  182  2  he  was  made 
king's  counsel  and  chosen  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
returned  at  different  times  for  various  boroughs  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  made  himself  ptxuninent  by  hisopposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  was  appointed  soUcitor-fenenl  in 
1829,  was  named  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1834,  and  again 
filled  the  same  office  from  1841  to  1846.  Under  Lord  Derby's 
first  administration  in  1853  he  became  lord  chancellor  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  St  Leonards,  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  energy  and  vigour  to  the  reform  of  the  law; 
Lord  Derby  on  his  return  to  power  in  1858  again  offered  him  the 
same  office,  which  from  considerations  of  health  he  declined. 
He  continued,  however,  to  take  an  active  interest  especially  in  the 
legal  matters  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  bestowed 
his  particular  attention  on  the  reform  of  the  law  of  property. 
He  died  at  Boyle  Farm,  Thames  Dillon,  on  the  29lh  of  January 
1875- 
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After  Ml  dnth  his  will  wu  miising,  but  hit  daughter,  Miss 
Charlotte  Sugden,  was  able  to  recollect  the  contents  of  a  most 
intricate  document,  and  in  the  action  of  Sutien  v,  tori  St 
LeoHaris  (L.R.  i  P.D.  154)  the  court  accepted  her  evidence 
and  granted  probate  of  a  paper  propounded  as  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  lost  will.  This  decision  established  the  pro- 
position that  the  contents  of  a  lost  will  may  be  proved  by 
secondary  evidence,  even  of  a  single  witness. 

Lord  St  Leonards  was  the  author  ol  various  important  legal 

Subltcations,  many  of  which  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
esidcs  the  treatise  on  purchasers  already  mentioned,  they  include 
Powers,  Cases  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Gilbert  on  Uses,  New 
Real  Property  Laws  and  Handybook  of  Properly  Law,  Misreprestnio- 
tions  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  Lyndkurst  and  Brougham,  corrected  by 
St  Leonards.  See  The  Times  uoth  of  January  1875);  E.  Manson, 
Builders  of  our  Law  {1904);  J.  R.  Atlay,  Lives  of  the  Victorian 
Chancellors,  vol.  ii. 

ST  UZIER-DE-COUSERANS,  a  village  of  south-western 
France  in  the  department  of  Ariige  on  the  right  banic  of  the 
Salat,  I  m.  N.N.W.  of  St  Cirons.  Pop.  (1906)  6ts;  commune 
1195.  St  Lizier,  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Novempopulanla  under  the  name  of  Lugdunum  Consoranorum, 
was  later  capital  of  the  Couserans  and  seat  of  a  bishopric  (sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution)  to  the  holdeis  of  which  the  town 
belonged.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  1  }th  and  14th  centuries  with 
a  fine  Romanesque  cloister  and  preserves  remarkable  remains  of 
Roman  ramparts.  The  old  episcopal  palace  (i;th  century) 
and  the  adjoining  church  (14th  and  17th  centuries),  once  the 
cathedral  with  its  fine  cfaapter-hall  (13th  century),  form  part 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Salat  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the 
I2th  or  13th  century.  The  town  owes  ili  name  to  its  bishop 
Lycerius,  who  is  said  to  have  saved  It  from  the  Vandals  in  the 
7th  century.  The  chief  event  in  its  history  was  its  devastation 
in  1 130  by  Bernard  III.,  count  of  Commingcs,  a  disaster  from 
which  it  never  completely  recovered. 

ST  LO,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  Capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  47]  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Caen  by  rail.  Pop.  (igo6) 
town  9379;  commune,  12,181.  St  U  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vire.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame,  dating  mainly  from  (he  i6th 
century.  The  facade,  fbnked  by  two  lofty  towers  and  richly 
decorated,  is  impressive,  despite  its  lack  of  harmony.  There  is 
a  Gothic  pulpit  outside  the  choir.  In  the  h6tcl-de-ville  is  the 
"  Torigni  marble,"'  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  statue,  the  in- 
scriptions on  which  rchte  chiefly  to  the  annual  assemblies  of  the 
Gallic  deputies  held  at  Lyons  under  the  Romans.  The  modem 
church  of  Sainte-Croix  preserves  a  Romanesque  portal  which 
belonged  to  the  church  of  an  ancient  Benediclinc  abbey.  St  1.6 
is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  training  college  for  masters,  a  school  of  drawing, 
a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manu- 
factuics,  and  a  government  stud,  l^e  town  has  trade  in  grain, 
fat  stock,  troop-horses  and  farm  produce,  and  carries  on  tanning, 
wool-spinning  and  bleaching  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  other  fabrics. 

St  LA,  called  Brinera  in  the  Gallo^Roman  period,  owes  its  present 
name  to  St  L^  (Laudus),  bishop  of  Coutanns  (d.  568).  In  the  middle 
ages  St  L6  became  an  important  fortress  as  welt  as  a  centre  for  the 
weaving  industry.  It  sustained  numerous  sieves,  the  last  in  1S74> 
when  the  town,  which  had  embraced  Calvinism,  was  stormed  by 
the  Catholics  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  massacn^d.  In  1800  the 
tovm  was  made  capital  of  its  department  in  place  of  Coutances. 

ST  LOUIS,  the  chief  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Missouri,  and 
the  fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  »  m. 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  300  m.  above  the  influx 
of  the  Ohio,  and  X270  m.  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  occupying 
a  land  area  of  61 '37  sq.  m.  in  a  commanding  central  position 
in  the  great  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  richest 
portion  of  the  continent.  Pop.  (1880)  350,518,  (1890)  451,770, 
(igoo)  575i238,  (i9'o)  687,029. 

The  central  site  is  marked  by  an  abrupt  terraced  rise  from  the 
river  to  an  easily  sloping  tableland,  4  or  5  m.  long  and  somewhat 
less  than  i  m.  broad,  behind  which  are  rolling  bills.  The  length 
ol  the  river-front  is  about  19  m.    The  average  elevation  of  the 


city  is  more  than  425  ft.;  and  the  recorded  extremes  of  low  and 
high  water  on  the  river  are  379  and  438  ft.  (both  estabUshed  in 
1844).  The  higher  portions  of  the  city  lie  about  200  ft.  above 
the  river  level,  and  in  general  the  site  is  so  elevated  that  there 
can  be  no  serious  interruption  of  business  except  by  extraordinary 
floods.  The  iMtural  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the  sewerage 
system,  long  very  imperfect ,  ha*  been  made  adequate.  The  street 
plan  is  approximately  rectiUnear.  The  stone-paved  wharf  or 
river-front,  known  as  the  Levee  or  Front  Street,  is  3-7  m.  long. 
Market  Street,  running  E.  and  W.,  is  regarded  as  the  central 
thoroughfare;  and  the  numbering  of  the  streets  is  systematized 
with  reference  to  this  line  and  the  river.  Broadway  (or  Fifth 
Street,  from  the.  river)  and  Olive  Street  are  the  chid  shopping 
centres;  Washington  Avenue,  First  (or  Main)  and  Second  Streets 
aredcvoted  to  wholesale  trade, and  Fourth  Street  is  the  financial 
centre.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  built  of  Maine  granite;  the  county  court  house  (1839- 
1862,  (1 ,199,872), — a  semi-classic,  plain,  massive  stone  structure, 
the  Four  Courts  (1871,  (755,000),  built  of  cream-coloured  JoUet 
stone,  and  a  rather  effective  city  hall  (1890-1904,  (2,000,000), 
in  Victorian  Gothic  style  in  brick  and  stone.  The  chief  slave- 
market  before  the  Civil  War  was  in  front  of  the  (Jourt  House.  The 
City  Art  Museum,  a  handsome  semi-classic  structtire  of  original 
design,  and  the  Tudor-Gothic  building  of  the  Washington 
University,  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfymg  structures  in  the  city 
architecturally.  Amongothcr  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Public 
Library,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  Mercantile,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Missouri-Lincoln,  and  the  St  Louis  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany btuldings;  the  German-Renaissance  home  of  the  Mercantile 
Club;  the  florid  building  of  the  St  Louis  Club;  the  Merchants' 
Exchange;  the  Missouri  School  for  the  BUnd;  the  Coliseum, 
built  in  1897  for  conventions,  horse  shows,  &c.,  torn  down  in 
1907  and  rebuHt  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  the  Union  Station, 
used  by  all  the  railways  entering  the  city.  This  last  was  opened 
in  1894,  and  cost,  including  the  site,  $6,500,000;  has  a  train-sbed 
with  thirty-two  tracks,  covers  some  eleven  acres,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  railway  stations  in  the  world.  The  city 
owns  a  number  of  markets.  In  1907  a  special  architecture 
commission,  appointed  to  supervise  -the  construction  of  new 
municipal  buildings,  purchased  a  site  adjacent  to  the  City 
Hall,  for  new  dty  courts  and  jail,  which  were  begun  9000 
afterwards. 

The  Valley  of  Mill  Creek  (once  a  lake  bed, "  Chouteau  Pond," 
and  afterwards  the  central  sewer)  traverses  the  city  frum  W. 
to  E.  and  gives  entry  to  railways  coming  from  the  W.  into  the 
Union  Station.  The  terminal  system  for  connecting  Missouri 
with  Illinois  includes,  in  addition  to  the  central  passenger  station, 
vast  centralized  freight  warehouses  and  depots,  an  elevated 
railway  along  the  levee;  passenger  and  freight  ferries  across 
the  Mississippi  with  railway  connexions;  two  bridges  across 
the  river;  and  a  tunnel  leading  to  one  of  them  under  the  streets 
of  the  clly  along  the  river  front.  The  Merchants'  Bridge  (1887- 
1890,  (3,000,000),  used  solely  by  the  railways,  is  1366-5  ft. 
long  in  channel  span,  with  apprt>aches  almost '  twice  as  long. 
The  Eads  Bridge  (186&-1874;  construction  cost  (6,536,730, 
total  cost  about  (10,000,000)  is  3  m.  farther  down  the  river; 
it  carries  both  wagon  ways  and  railway  tracks,  is  1627  ft.  clear 
between  shore  abutments,  and  has  three  spans.  Built  entirely 
of  steel  above  the  piers,  it  is  a  happy  combination  of  strength 
and  grace,  and  was  considered  a  marvel  when  erected. 

St  Louis  has  exceptionally  fine  residential  streets  that  are 
accounted  among  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  The  most  notable 
arc  Portland  Hace,  Westmoreland  Place,  Vandeventer  Place,- 
Kingsbury  Place,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest  Park: 
broad  parked  avenues,  closed  with  ornamental  gateways,  and 
flanked  by  large  houses  in  fine  grounds.  The  park  system  of 
the  city  is  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  containing  in  1910 
2641-5  acres  (cost  to  1909,  (6,417,745).  Forest  Park  (137a 
acres),  maintained  mainly  in  a  natural,  open-country  slate, 
is  the  largest  single  member  of  the  system.  In  one  end  of  it 
was  held  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.  Tower 
Grave  Paik'(>77  acreO  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens 
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Us  acres),  probably  tbe  finett  of  ibeii'  kind  In  the  country, 
were  gifts  to  the  city  from  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Henry 
Shaw  (1S00-1S59),  who  also  endowed  the  botanical  school  of 
Washington  University.  Carondelet  (180  acres}|  O'Fallon  (158 
acres)  ,ADd  FairgroundCiag  acres,  includinga6s-acre  athletic  6eld) 
are  the  finest  of  Che  other  parks.  King's  Highway  is  a  boulevard 
(partly  completed  in  1910)  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  S.  to  the 
Miausappi  on  the  N.,  crossing  the  western  port  of  the  city, 
la  accord  with  a  general  movement  in  American  cities  late  in 
the  iQth  century,  St  Louis  made  a  beginning  in  the  provision  of 
small  "  neighbourhood  parks,"  intended  primarily  to  better  the 
Eves  of  the  city's  poor,  and  vacation  playgrounds  for  children; 
aad  for  this  purpose  five  blocks  of  tenements  were  condemned 
by  tbe  city.  In  the  different  parks  and  public  places  are  statues 
of  Columbus  Shakespeare  (Tower  Grove  Park)  and  Humboldt 
(Tower  Grove  Park),  by  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  of  Munich; 
a  replica,  of  the  Schiller  monument  at  Marbach  in  Germany, 
aad  of  Houdon's  Washington  (Lafayette  Park);  statues  of 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  (Lafayette  Park;  by  Harriet  Hosmer), 
of  Francis  Preston  Blair  (W.  W.  Gardner)  and  Edward  Bates 
(J.  W.  McDonald),  both  in  Forest  Park,  and  of  General  Grant 
(R.  P.  Briogburst)  in  the  City  Hall  Park;  all  of  these  being  in 
brooxe.  In  the  cemeteries  of  the  city — of  which  the  largest  are 
kUefoBtaine  (350  acres)  and  Calvary  (415  acres) — there  are 
lotaUe  moDVSments  to  Henry  Shaw,  and  to  Nathaikiel  Lydn, 
Sterling  Price,  Stephen  W.  Kearny  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  all 
doKly  associated  with  St  Louis  or  Missouri.  There  are  various 
kke,  river  and  highland  pleasure-resorts  near  the  city;  and 
shout  Z2  m.  S.  b  Jefferson  Barracks,  a  national  military  post 
«l  the  first  class.  The  (dd  arsenal  within  the  city,  about  which 
centred  the  opening  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  Missouri,  has 
been  mainly  abandoned,  and  part  of  the  grounds  given  to  tbe 
Bimcipality  for  a  park. 

The  annwVl  fair,  or  exposition,  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  each 
jear — except  in  war  time — from  185$  to  1902.  ceasing  with  the 
preparations  f<ff  the  World's  Fair  of  1904.  One  day  of  Fair 
Week  ("  Big  Thursday  ")  was  a  city  holiday;  and  one  evening 
el  tbe  week  was  given  over  after  1878  to  a  nocturnal  illuminated 
pageant  known  as  the  Procession. of  the  Veiled  Prophet,  with 
iccompaniments  in  the  style  of  the  carnival  (Mardi  Gras)  at 
New  Orleans;  this  pageant  is  still  continued. 

Admm^  the  educational  institutiom  of  the  city,  Washtncton 
Uancntiy,  a  largely  endowed,  non-acctarian,  co-educatkmal  school 
vpeaed  in  1857,  is  the  roost  prominent.  Under  its  control  afethree 
ncnodary  scho^  Smith  Academy  and  the  Manual  Traininc  School 
kx  Boyi.  and  Mary  Institute  for  GirU.  The  university  embraces  a 
dnartment  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  includes  a  colleee  and  a 
atmacA  o(  efip:InMring  and  arcliUecture,  and  special  Echoois  ol  law, 
■RSdne  (1!:^),  dentistry,  fine  ans,  social  economy  ami  botany. 
Afifialed  with  the  university  is  the  St  iJoui;^  School  of  Social  Rconomy, 
oOed  until  1909  the  St  Louis  School  of  Philanthropy,  and  in  1906- 
1909  affiliated  with  the  university  of  Missouri.  The  Russell  Sage 
Ffluadstion  co-opcratct  with  this  school.  In  1909  Washington 
L'aversity  had  1045  students.  In  1905  the  dep.irtmcnt  of  arts 
tpj  Kicnces  and  the  law  school  ucrc  rctnoved  to  the  outskirts  of 
tke  city,  where  a  group  of  buildings  of  Tuilor-Gothic  style  in  red 
MtsKH-n  granite  wore  erected  upon  grounds,  which  with  about 
fft,00a.oOD  for  buildings  and  endowment,  were  given  to  the  uni^er- 
■cy.  St  Louis  Umverstty  had  its  beginnings  (1618)  as  a  Latin 
scueriy.  became  a  college  in  1820.  and  was  incorporated  ai  a 
Boivcr  ity  in  1832.  One  of  the  leading  Jesuit  colleges  oflheUnited 
Stata,  -f  11^  the  parent-school  of  six  other  prominent  Jesuit  collcras 
ii  the  '  t  Ji!l'"  West.  In  1910  it  comprised  a  school  of  philosoiliy 
tmitd  '  '  '  -32).  a  divinity  school  (1854).  a  medical  school  (1830),  a 
bw  9c]  ' '1  '  ^^3)>  a  dental  school  (1908),  a  college,  three  acadciuies 
Urd  a  i-Mnim';rcial  department;  and  its  enrolment  was  1181.  It  ia 
dte  third  brgest,  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  College  (1851),  also 
Roaar  Catholic,  \n  the  fourth  largest  educational  institution  in  the 
•late.  Xiie  Cbri-tian  Brothers'  College  had  i.-:  rjio  30  Jj::;;ri:ciors 
aad  500  students,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Besdes  the  Divinity  School  of  St  L^uii  Univcruty,  there  are  three 
theolockal  seminaries,  Concordia  (Evangelical  Lutheran,  1839), 
Eden  tvanfelical  Colle^  ^German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
Aaicrka,  1850}  and  Kennck  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  (^tholtc, 
1(94).  There  are  two  evening  law  schools,  Benton  College  (1896) 
and  Mecrnpolttan  Collcffe  (1901). 

The  public  school  system  came  into  national  prominence  under 
Ike  admunstratioa  (11(67-1880)  oC  William  T.  Harris,  and  (or  many 
yam  ku  been  recognixed  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
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the  public  achoob  was  estabu 
(iMf.y  then  superintendent  of  . 

Ine  nnt  public  Idndcrgarten  tratnine school  was  eatablisbed  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  teachers'  a>llese  in  the  dty  school  systein, 
and  there  are  special  schools  for  backward  diildren.  Several  school 
buildings  have  been  succeasfully  used  as  civic  centres.  The  city 
has  an  excellent  educational  museum,  material  from  which  is  araif- 
able  for  object  lessons  in  nature  sttidy,  history,  geography*  art. 
Ac,  in  all  public  schools.  In  the  year  1907*1908  the  total  receipts 
for  public  education  were  $4^19,000,  and  the  expenditure  was 
113,789,604.    The  City  Board  of  Education  was  chancrrd  in  1897. 

The  German  element  has  lent  strength  to  musical  and  g>'mnaslic 
societies.  The  Museum  and  School  ofFine  Arts  was  established  in 
1879  3^  the  Art  Department  of  Washington  University.  In  1908  it 
first  received  the  proceeds  of  a  city  tax  of  one-fifth  mill  per  cfollar, 
and  in  1909  it  was  reorganized  as  the  City  Art  Museum.  In  its 
building  (the  "  Art  Palace,"  built  in  1903-1904  at  a  cost  of  $943,000 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition:  now  owned  by  the  city) 
in  Forest  Park  arc  excellent  collections  (largely  loaned)  of  sculpture 
and  paintings  (illustrating  particularly  the  development  of  American 
art)  and  of  art  objects.  The  School  01  Fine  Arts,  now  separate  from 
the  museum  and  a  part  of  Washington  University,  has  classes  in 
painting,  drawing,  design,  illustration,  modelling,  pottery,  book- 
binding, &c.  Among  the  libraries  the  greatest  collections  are  those 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  (in  1910,  136,000  volumes  and  pamphlets), 
a  subscription  library  founded  in  1846,  and  the  public  library  (1865)-^ 
a  fine  city  library  smce  1891,  with  312,000  volumes  in  1910  anof  six 
branch  libraries,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  also  gave  the  city 
$5*^.000  towards  the  new  public  library,  which  was  begun  in  1909 
and  cost  $1,500,000.  Other  notable  collections  are  those  of  the  St 
Louis  Academy  of  Science  and  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 
There  are  at  least  three  newspapers  of  national  repute:  the  Republic, 
established  in  1808  as  the  Missouri  Gatette,  and  in  1822-1886  called 
the  Missouri  Republican ;  the  Clohe- Democrat  (1852) ;  and  the 
WtsdichM  Fast  (1S57). 

Id  trade,  industry  and  wealth  St  Lotiis  Is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  dlies  of  the  Union.  Its  growth  has  been  steadys 
but  without  stich  "  booms  "  as  have  marked  tbe  history  of  many 
western  cities,  and  especially  Chicago,  of  which  St  Louis  was  for 
several  decades  the  avowed  rival.  The  primaQr  of  the  northern 
dty  was  dear,  however,  by  1880.  St  Louis  has  borne  a  reputa- 
tion for  conservatism  and  solidity.  Its  manufactures  aggregate 
three-fifths  the  value  of  the  total  ontput  of  the  state.  In  1680 
their  value  was  ti  i4*533,375i  sod  in  iBqo  $3*6,700,000;  the 
value  of  the  factory  product  was  $193,752,788  in  1900,  and  In 
190S  $367,307 ,038  (increase  1900-1905,  38%). 

Tobacco  goods,  malt  liquors,  boou  and  shoes  and  slaughtering 
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manufacturer  of  tobacco  prtxlucts  among  Atnerican  dtiet,  and 
pr  1  :'  *y  in  the  world ;  the  total  in  1909  was  8K)6%<rf  the  total  out- 
pu;  :  iiunufacturcd  to!  co  in  the  United  States;  and  the  output 
of  chirwing  and  smoking;  tobacco  and  snuS  In  1900  conFtitutcd 
»3"5%  and  in  1005  237%  of  the  product  of  the  country.  St 
Louis  is  also  the  foremost  producer  of  white  lead,  street  and  railway 
cars,  and  wooden  ware :  and  in  addition  to  these  and  the  items  above 
particularized,  has  immense  manufactories  of  dothing,  coffee  and 
spices  (roasted),  paints,  stoves  and  furnaces,  flour,  hardware,  drugs 
and  chemicals  and  clay  products.  One  of  its  breweries  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Aside  from  traHic  in  its  own  |OT>dttCts,  the  central  position  of  the 
city  in  the  MisMssippi  Valley  gives  It  an  immeiue  trade  in  the  pro- 
du  I  "f  that  irilnitary  rcgiijn,  among  which  grains,  cotton,  tobacco, 
luri.!..  r.  live  Steele  and  ihcir  derived  products  are  the  staples.  In 
aduivn.il,  U  U  a  jobbing  centre  of  immense  intereMs  in  tbe  dlstribu* 
tion  of  other  ^oods.  The  ^[reatest  lines  of  wholesale  trade  are 
dry  goods,  milhnery  and  notions:  groceries  and  allied  lines;  boots 
and  shoes;  tobacco;  shelf  and  heavy  hardware;  furniture;  railway 
supplies;  street  and  railway  cars;  foundry  and  allied  products; 
dru^s,  chemicals  and  proprietary  medidnes;  beer;  wooden-ware; 
agricultural  implements;  hides:  paints;  paint  oik  and  white  lead; 
electrical  supplies;  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces;  and  furs — the 
value  of  these  different  items  ranging  from  70  to  10  million  dollars 
each>  According  to  the  St  Louis  Board  of  Trade.  St  Louis  is  the 
brgest  primary  fur  market  of  the  world,  drawing  supplies  even  from 
nonhem  Canada.  A»  a  wool  market  Boston  akme  surpasses  it» 
and  as  a  vehicle  market  it  stands  in  the  second  or  third  place,  la 
the  other  {ndustries  just  named,  it  claims  to  stand  first  among  the 
dties  of  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  interior  cotton  markets 
of  the  country^iavrinK  its  supplies  mainly  fnom  Arkansas,  Texas 
and  Oklahoma — but  a  Lsrge  part  of  its  receipts  are  for  shipment 
on  through  bills  of  lading,  and  are  not  net  receipts  handled  by  its 


"These  are  arranged  in  the  order  shown  by  the  i4il»w/5toteiiiCTil 
for  1906  feported  to  the  Mcidianu'  Fichany. 
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«wii  taeton.  Tht  grOM  ootMn  fnovement  oontiniKa  to  tncreue,  but 
the  field  of  mpply  has  been  progreuively  Icsaened  l}y  the  development 
of  Galveston  and  other  ports  on  the  ^U.  As  a  grain  and  stock 
market  St  Louia  baa  felt  the  oompctitua  o(  Kansas  City  and  St 
Joseph. 

River  and  railmty  transportation  built  np  in  turn  the  commaod- 
Ittg  commercial  position  of  the  city.  The  enormous  growth  o{ 
river  traffic  in  the  decade  before  i860  gave  it  at  the  opening  o( 
the  Civil  War  an  incontestable  piimacy  in  the  West.  In  1910 
alwut  twenty  independent  railway  (ystems,  great  and  unall 
(including  two  terminal  roads  witUn  the  dty),  gave  outlet  and 
inlet  to  commerce  at  St  Louis;  and  of  these  fifteen  are  among  the 
greatest  systems  of  the  country:  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  South- 
western, the  Chicago,  Burlington  <c  Quincy,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  Louis,  the  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  St  Louis 
South-Westem,  the  Southern,  the  Wabash,  the  Loaisville  & 
Nashville,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western. 
The  construction  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  system  was 
begim  at  St  Louis  in  1S50,  and  various  other  roads  were  started 
in  the  next  two  years.  For  several  decades  railway  devdop- 
meot  served  only  to  increase  the  commercial  primacy  of  the 
city  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  but  in  more  recent  yeais 
the  concentration  of  roads  at  Kansas.  Gty  enabled  that  place 
to  draw  from  the  west  and  south-west  an  immense  trade  once 
held  by  St  Louis.  River  freighting  is  of  very  slight  importance. 
St  Louis  is  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce;  its  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  $7,449,967 ;  in  1909  at  $6,362,770. 

The  population  of  St  Louis  in  1840  was  16,469;  in  1850  it 
was  77,860  (seventh  in  size  of  the  cities  of  the  cotwtry);  in  i8£o, 
160,773;  in  1870,  310,864  (third  in  size);  in  1880,  350,518; 
in  1890,  451,770;  in  1900,  575,138;  and  in  1910,  687,039. 
Since  1890  it  has  been  fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  population  in  1900(575,338)  111,356  frere 
foreign-bom  and  35,516  were  negroes.  Of  the  (oteign-bom  in 
1900,  58,781  were  Germaiu,  19,421  were  Irish,  5800  were 
English,  4785  Russian.  In  1900,  I54,746r  inhabitants  of  St 
Louis  were  children  of  German  parents. 

Under  the  state  constitution  of  1875  St* Louis,  as  a  'city  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  was  authorized  to  frame  its  own  charter, 
and  also  to  separate  from  St  Louis  cnunty.  These  rights  were 
exercised  in  1876.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  state  holds  the 
same  powers  over  St  Louis  as  over  other  cities.  The  electorate 
may  pass  upon  proposed  amendments  to  the  charter  at  any 
election,  after  due  precedent  publication  thereof.  The  mayor 
holds  office  for  four  years.  In  1833  the  mayor  was  first  elected 
by  popular  vole  and  the  municipal  legislature  became  unicameral, 
lie  Ucameral  system  was  again  adopted  in  1839.  The  municipal 
assembly  consists  of  a  Council  of  13  chosen  at  large  for  four 
years — half  each  two  years — and  a  House  of  Delegates,  s8  in 
number,  chosen  by  wards  for  two  years.  A  number  of  chief 
executive  officers  are  elected  for  four  years;  the  mayor  and 
Council  appoint  others,  and  the  appointment  is  made  at  the 
middle  of  the  mayor's  term  in  order  to  lessen  the  immediate 
influence  of  municipal  patronage  upon  elections.  Single  com- 
missioners control  the  porks,  streets,  water  service,  harbour  and 
wharves,  and  sewers,  and  these  constitute,  with  the  mayor,  a 
board  of  public  improvement.  Under  an  enabling  act  of  1907 
the  municipal  assembly  in  1909  created  a  public  service  com- 
mission, of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
measure  of  control  exercised  by  the  state '  is  important,  the 
governor  appointing  the  excise  (liquor-licence)  commissioner, 
the  board  of  election  commissioners,  the  inspector  of  petroleum 
and  of  tobacco,  and  (since  1S61)  the  police  board.  St  Louis  is 
normally  Republican  in  politics,  and  Missouri  Democratic 
Taxes  for  state  and  municipal  purposes  are  collected  by  the  dty. 
The  school  board,  as  in  very  few  other  cities  of  the  country,  has 
independent  taxing  power.  The  city  owns  the  steamboat  landings 
and  draws  a  small  revenue  from  their  rental.  The  heaviest 
expenses  are  for  streets  and  parks,  debt  payments,  police  and 
education.  The  bonded  debt  in  19x0  was  (27,815,312,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  that  year  was  1550,107,640. 


The  dty  maintains  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  a  refonnatety 
work-house,  an  industrial  school  for  children,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  insane. 

The  water -supply  of  the  dty  Is  derived  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
a  therufurc  potentially  inexhaustible.  Settling  basins  and  atxMcu- 
lant  chemical  plant  (19^4)  are  used  to  purify  the  water  befoce 
distntiiition.  After  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
the  ~'.itc  of  Missouri  endeavoured  to  compel  its  closure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  polluted  the  Mississippi;  but  it  was  established  to  the 
satislaction  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States  that  the  back* 
flush  from  Lake  Michigan  had  the  contrary  effect  upon  the  Illinois 
rivtr,  and  therefore  upon  the  Mississippi.  Except  for  sediment  the 
water-supply  is  not  impute  or  objectionable.  No  public  utilities, 
except  the  water-works,  iturkets  and  public  grain  elevators,  are 
owned  by  the  city.  The  street  railways  are  controlled — since  a  state 
law  of  1899  permitted  their  consolidation — bjr  one  corporation, 
though  a  one-fare,  unlvers.ll  transfer  5-cent  rate  is  in  fjeneral  opera- 
tion.  A  sinrte  corporation  has  controlled  the  gas  service  from  1S46 
to  1873  and  since  18^,  though  under  no  extdusive  fraitchise;  aiid 
the  city  iias  not  the  right  of  purchase. 

St  Louis  was  settled  as  a  trading  post  in  1764  by  Pierre  LadMe 
Liguest  (1724-1778),  representative  of  a  company  to  which  the 
French  crown  bad  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
Missouri  river  country.  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763, 
the  portion  of  Louisiana  £.  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  the  Illinois  removed  into  the  portion  of  Louisiana  W. 
of  the  river,  trfaich  had  passed  in  1762  tmder  Spanish  sovereignty; 
and  of  this  lessened  territory  of  upper  Louisiana  St  Louis  became 
the  seat  of  government.  In  1767  it  was  a  log-cabin  village  of 
perhaps  500  inhabitants.  Spanish  rule  became  an  actuality  in 
1770  and  continued  until  1804,  when  it  was  momentarily  sup* 
planted  by  French  authority — existent  theoretically  since  1800 
and  then,  alter  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  In  S780  the  town  was  attacked  by  Indian  allies 
of  Great  Britain.  Canadian-French  hunters  and  trappers  and 
boatmen,  a  few  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans,  some  Indians,- 
more  half-brccds,  and  a  considerable  boify  of  Americans  and 
negro  slaves  made  up  the  motley  population  that  became 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  fur  trade  was  growing 
rapidly.  Under  American  rule  there  was  added  the  trade  of  a 
military  supply-point  for  the  Great  West,  and  in  1817-18x9 
steamship  traffic  was  begun  with  LouisNille,  New  Orleans,  and 
the  lower  Missouri  river.  Meanwhile,  in  x8o8,  St  Louis  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  X823  it  became  a  dty.  The  city 
charter  became  effective  in  March  1823.  The  early  'thirties 
marked  the  beginning  of  its  great  prosperity,  and  the  decade 
1850-1860  was  one  of  colossal  growth,  due  largely  to  the  river 
trade.  All  freights  were  being  moved  by  steamship  as  early  as 
1825.  The  first  railway  was  begun  in  2850.  At  the  opening  oi 
the  Civil  War  the  commercial  position  of  the  dty  was  most 
commanding.  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  and  received  a  fearful  set-back  in  the  war. 
When  the  issue  of  secession  or  adherence  to  the  Union  had  been 
made  up  in  1861,  the  outcome  in  St  Louis,  where  the  fate  of  the 
state  must  necessarily  be  dedded,  was  of  national  importance. 
St  Louis  was  headquarters  for  an  army  department  and  con- 
tained a  great  national  arsenal.  The  secessionists  tried  to 
manoeuvre  the  state  out  of  the  Union  by  strategy,  and  to  seize 
the  aisenaL  The  last  was  prevented  by  Congressman  Ftancii 
Preston  Blair,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  first  a  sub- 
ordinate and  later  commander  at  the  arsenal.  The  gairisoB 
was  strengthened;  in  April  the  president  entrusted  Blair  and 
other  loyal  civilians  with  power  to  enlist  loyal  dtizens,  and  put 
the  dty  under  martial  law  if  necessary;  in  May  ten  regiments 
were  ready — made  up  largely  of  German-American  Republican 
clubs  ("  Wide  Awakes  "),  which  bad  been  at  first  purely  political, 
then — when  force  became  necessary  to  secure  election  rights  to 
anti-slavery  men — semi-military,  and  which  now  were  quickly 
made  available  for  war;  and  on  the  xoth  of  May  Captain  Lyotk 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners  a  force  of  secessionists  tjuartered 
in  Camp  Jackson  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  A  street  riot 
followed,  and  28  persons  were  killed  by  the  volleys  of  the 
military.  St  Louis  was  held  by  the  Union  forces  throughout 
the  war. 
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OniaiiqiarttrKiituty  foBowing  18^7  the  city  was  the  centre 
idaideilisticpliiWaphk*!  movement  that  has  had  hardly  any 
gottipin  ia  AiTwrioin  culture  except  New  England  trans- 
■—i^nlmn  Its  foQndeis  were  William  T.  Harris  (q.v.)  and 
Jarj  C.  Bnduncycr  (b.  1838),  who  was  lieutenant-governor 
( tie  lUU  is  itjt-itSo.  A.  Branson  Alcott  was  one  of  the 
aif  knirea  t»  the  group  which  gathered  around  these  two, 
ipnf  vhidi  studied  Hegel  and  Kant,  Plato  and  Atistotle. 
ticttaeyef  pablished  excellent  versions  of  Hegel's  Unabndtei 
'jft,  naemntUty  and  Psydulafy.  Harris  became  the 
must  of  Aratrican  exponents  of  Hegel.  Other  members  of  the 
r^cp  wot  Thomas  Davidson  (1840-1900),  Adolph  E.  Kroeger, 
■H  tnmlitw  of  Fichte,  Anna  Callender  Btaclcctt  (b.  ^^36), 
ikpibSsM  in  1886  an  English  veraon  of  Rosenkranz's  Hisltry 
rUtakm,  Denton  Jaqoes  Snider  (b.  1841), whose  best  work 
Us  tmoaFieebd,  and  William  McKendree  Bryant  (b.  1843), 
^smttEifft  PkOosofky  ef  Art  (1879)  and  HeteTs  Edaca- 
M  Miu<i8g6).  This  Philosophical  Society  pnbHsbed  (1M7- 
lYj'  It  St  Lonis  The  Jmrnal  of  Speculalm  PkUosophy,  the  fint 
y^c&ai  of  the  sort  in  English. 

Suet  lit  Tii  the  city's  history  has  been  signalized  chiefly  by 
r^a^  drrdopment.  A  period  in  this  was  auspiciously  closed 
.::;04t7l]ieholdiiigof  a  world's  fair  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
^'.bepanlusefiom  France,  in  1803,  of  the  Louisiana  territory — 
evtlica  divided  into  13  states,  and  containing  in  1900  some 
J.jnaooiiiiibitants.  Preparations  for  this  Louisiana  Purchase 
I^oitioa  ixpn  in  1898.  It  was  the  largest  world's  fair  held 
>  i>l(,  tbe  site  covering  1x40  acres,  of  which  250  were  under 
ni.  Tk  totsl  cost,  apart  from  individual  exhibitions,  was 
tmt4i,sne,oao,  of  which  the  national  government  contributed 
\;ttafai  tad  the  city  of  St  Louis  and  its  citizens  $10,000,000. 
Uiipiia  i>,8a),6ie  paid  admissions  were  collecteid  (total 
■iasaois  t;,<94,8s5)  duiing  the  seven  months  that  it  was 
m.  ai  thoe  was  a  favourable  balance  at  the  close  of  about 

txoMOi 

C;  u  1I4I  Si  Louis  was  controlled  in  politics  almost  absolutely 
*  'ix  Wkip',  since  then  it  has  been  more  or  less  evenly  con- 
oid by  Ibe  Democrats  against  the  Whigs  and  Republicans. 
^  Rcpefalians  now  usually  have  the  advantage.  As  men- 
^adbdoR,  the  Hate  is  habitually  Democratic;  "  boss  "rule 
:  Si  Lmii  wji  particularly  vidous  in  the  late  'nineties,  and 
^rsifm  ns  the  natural  result  of  ring  rule— the  Democratic 
n»  luTt  St  times  had  great  power — and  of  the. low  pay — 
■^liinontbly — of  the  city's  delegates  and  councilmen.  But 
^maion  cane,  and  with  it  a  strong  movement  for  independent 
'^  Tm,  floods,  epidemics,  and  wind  have  repeatedly 
'Jdidiliedty.  A  great  fire  in  1849  burned  along  the  levee 
■siiijcoil  streets,  destroying  steamers,  buildings,  and  goods 
'•"i,  bjr  the  estimate  of  the  city  assessor,  more  than  $£,000,000. 
"*«  broke  out  in  i83»-i833,  1849-1851,  and  1866,  causing 
'  '•-m  Booths  of  1849  almost  4000  deaths,  or  the  death  of  a 
l^'iflb  of  all  inhabitants.  Smallpox  raged  in  1871-1875. 
'-'^  tpidemics  probably  reflect  the  one-time  lamentable  lack 
'!M<rse*ecage.  Great  floods  occurred  In  1785,  1811,  181$, 
"H'it;<,  1885  and  1903;  those  of  1785  and  1844  being  the 
^  icmirkable.  There  were  tornadoes  in  1833,  1853  and 
"T>,  ud  in  1896  a  cyclone  of  20  minutes'  duration,  accom- 
tt<«  by  fire  but  followed  fortunately  by  a  tremendous  rain, 
'-L-Dyed  or  vrecked  S500  buildings  and  caused  a  loss  of  property 
~*i  U  acre  than   $10,000,000. 

"tiSiLocis,  a  city  of  St  Clair  county,  Illinois,  T7.S.A., 
'  '^  E.  buk  of  the  Mississippi,  lies  opposite  St  Louis,  Missouri. 
*■  (iJIo),  9:8s;  (1890),  15,169;  (1900),  29,655,  of  whom 
-'°  tie  foreign  boro  (mostly  German  and  Irish) ;  (1910 
-"'-')  s!.S47.  It  is  one  of  the  great  railway  centres  of  the 
■~ft'  Into  it  enter  from  the  east  sixteen  lines  of  railway, 
'T^Q^ss  to  St  Louis  by  the  celebrated  steel  arch  bridge 
■ '  "•/  lie  Merchants'  Bridge.  It  is  also  served  by  three  inter- 
•■■|«  dectric  railways.    The  site  of  East  St  Louis  is  in  the 

•"raaa  Bottom,"  Uttle  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
"^  This  "  bottom  "  stretches  a  long  distance  up  and  down 
*ih»,  tiihabreadib  U 10  or  12  m.   It  is  intersected  by  many 


sloughs  and  cresceBt  .shaped  lakes  which  Indcate  farmer  eouncs 
of  the  river.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  East  St  Louis  an 
important,  among  the  manufactories  being  pading  establish- 
ments, iron  and  steel  works,  nlling-mills  and  foundries,  floor- 
mills,  glass  works,  paint  works  and  wheel  woiks.  By  far  the 
most  important  industry  ia  slau^teiing  and  meat  packing: 
both  in  looo  and  in  1905  East  St  Louis  ranked  sixth  among  the 
dties  of  the  United  States  in  this  industry;  its  product  in  1900 
was  valued  at  $27,676,818  (out  of  a  total  for  all  industries 
of  $32,460,957),  and  in  1905  the  product  of  the  slaughtering 
and  nwat-packiiig  esublishmeots  in  and  near  the  limits  of 
East  St  Louis  was  valued  at  $39,972,2451  in  the  same  year 
the  total  for  all  industries  within  the  corporate  Ihnits  being 
only  $37,586,198.  The  city  haa  a  large  horse  and  mule  market. 
East  St  Louis  wa*  laid  oat  about  1818,  incoipoiated  as  a  town 
in  1859,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1865. 

Consult  the  Encychpardia  of  the  History  of  St  Louis  (4  vols., 
St  Louis,  1899);  J.  T.  Scharf.  History  of  Si  Louis  City  and  County 
.  .  .  inctudmi'  tiingraphicat  Sketches  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  I883); 
E.  H.  Shepherd,  Early  History  of  SI  Louis  and  Missouri  .  .  .  1703- 
184J  (St  Louis,  1870) :  F.  Billon,  Anrtals  of  St  Louis  .  .  .  1804  to 
1S21  (2  vols.,  St  Louis,  1886-1888) ;  G.  Anderson,  Slory  of  a  Border 
City  during  the  CitiV  War  (Boston.  1908);  The  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St  Louis  .  .  .  reported  to  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  by  its  secretary. 

ST  LOUIS,  the  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  West 
Africa,  with  a  population  (1^04)  of  24,070,  or  including  the 
suburbs,  28,469.  St  Louis,  known  to  the  natives  as  N'dar,  is 
163  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Dakar  and  is  situated  on  an  island 
ti}  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  near  the  right 
bank,  there  aepantcd  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand 
called  the  Langue  de  Barbaric.  This  strip  of  sand  is  occupied 
by  the  villages  of  N'dar  Toute  and  Guet  N'dar.  Three  bridges 
connect  the  town  with  the  villages;  and  the  Pont  Faidherbe, 
1132  ft.  long,  affords  communication  with  Bouctville,  a  suburb 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  teiminu*  of  the  railway  to  Dakar. 
Th^  houses  of  the  European  quarter  have  for  the  most  part 
flat  roofs,  balcom'es  and  terraces.  Besides  the  governor's 
residence  the  most  prominent  buildings  ue  the  cathedral,  the 
great  masque,  the  court-house,  the  barracks  and  military  offices, 
and  the  docks.  The  round  beehive  huts  of  Guet  N'dar  are 
mainly  inhabited  by  native  fishermen.  N'dar  Toute  consists 
of  villas  with  gaidens,  and  is  a  summer  watering-place.  There 
is  a  pleasant  pubUc  garden,  and  N'dar  Toute  is  approached  by 
a  magnificent  alley  of  palm-trees.  The  low-lying  position  of 
St  Louis  and  the  extreme  heat  render  it  unhealthy,  whilst  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soU  causes  intense  inconvenience.  The 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  being  obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand, 
the  steamships  of  the  great  European  lines  do  not  come  up  to 
St  Louis;  passengers  embark  and  land  at  Dakar,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Verde.  Ships  for  St  Louis  have  often  to  wait  outside 
or  inside  the  bar  for  days  or  weeks,  and  partial  unloading  is 
frequently  necessary.  From  July  to  the  end  of  September — 
that  is  during  flood-time — the  water  over  the  bar  is,  however, 
deep  enough  to  enable  vessels  to  reach  St  Louis  without  difficulty. 

St  Louis  IS  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  European  settlement 
since  the  rsth  century,  but  the  present  town  was  founded  in  1626 
by  Dieppe  merchants  known  as  the  Compagnie  normande.  It  is  the 
oldest  colonial  establishment  in  Africa  belonging  to  France  (see 
Ssnecal).  Its  modem  development  dates  from  1S54.  The  town, 
however,  did  not  receive  municipal  government  till  1872,  Alt 
citizens,  irrespective  of  colour,  can  vote.  From  189^  to  1903  St 
Louis  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Senegal,  but  the  residence  of  the 
govemor^general  m  French  West  Africa.  In  November  of  the  last- 
named  year  the  govenior«ei>enI  removed  to  Dakar.  Small  forts 
defend  St  Louis  from  the  land  side — the  surrounding  country,  the 
Cavor,  bcihf;  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  which  previously  to  the 
budding  (1882-1885)  of  the  St  Louis-Dakar  railway  was  a  cominual 
source  of  trouble. 

The  town  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  with  all  the  cotmtries 
watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  middle  Niojer.  St  Louis  is  connected 
with  Brest  by  a  direct  cable,  and  with  Cadiz  via  the  Canary  Islands. 

ST  LUCIA,  the  largest  of  the  British  Windward  Islands, 
West  Indies,  in  14*  K„  61*  W.,  24  m.  S.  of  Martinique  and  11  m. 
N.E.  of  St  Vincent.  lis  area  is  233  sq.  m.,  length  42  m.,  maximum 
breadth  i>  m.,  and  its  coast-line  is  150  m.  long.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands.    It  is  a  mass 
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of  mounUini,  riung  sheer  from  tbe  water,  their  nunmilsbaUied 
in  perpetual  mist.  Impenetrable  forests  alternate  with  fertile 
plain*,  and  deep  ravines  and  frowning  predpiccs  with  beautiful 
bays  and  coves.  Everywhere  there  is  luituiiant  vegetation. 

Lcs  Picons  {2720  .ind  2680  ft.)  are  the  cliief  natural  feature — two 
immense  pyramids  of  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  their  slope*, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  60°,  being  clad  on  three  sides  with  densest 
verdure.  No  connexion  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the 
mountain  system  of  the  island.  In  the  S.W.  also  is  the  volcano 
of  Soufriiirc  (about  4000  ft.),  whose  crater  is  3  acres  in  size  and 
covered  with  sulphur  and  cinders.  The  climate  is  humid,  the  raiiw 
fall  varying  from  70  to  120  in.  per  annum,  with  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  80  F.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich;  the  main  products  are 
sugar,  cocoa,  logwood,  coffee,  nutmegs,  mace,  kola.nuts  and  vanilla, 
all  of  which  are  exported.  Tobacco  aTsois  grown,  but  not  for  export. 
The  usine  or  central  factory  system  is  established,  there  being  four 
government  sugar-mills.  Snakes,  formerly  prevalent,  have  boen 
almost  exterminated  by  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  island  is  cultivated,  the  rest  being  crown  land 
under  virgin  forest,  abounding  in  timber  suitable  for  the  finest 
cabinet  work.  The  main  import  trade  up  to  190.}  was  from  Cr,!at 
Britain;  since  then,  owing  to  the  increased  coal  imports  from  the 
United  States,  the  imports  are  chicflv  from  other  countries.  The 
majority  of  the  exports  go  to  the  Llnited  States  and  to  Canada. 
In  the  ten  years  189S-1907  the  imports  averaged  £322,000  a  year; 
tlie  exports  £105,000  a  year.  Bunker  coal  forms  a  large  item  both 
in  imports  ana  exports.  Coal,  sugar,  cocoa  and  logwood  form  the 
clilef  exports. 

Education  is  denominational,  assisted  by  government  grants.  The 
large  majority  of  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  whom  all  the  government  primary  schools  were  handed 
over  in  1898.  There  is  a  government  agricultural  school.  St  Luda 
is  controlled  by  an  administrator  (responsible  to  the  governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands),  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  The  Icgisbtare 
consists  of  the  administrator  and  a  council  of  nominated  members. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  period  rgoi-igo/  balancwl  at  about 
jt6o,ooo  a  year.  The  law  of  the  island  preserves,  in  a  modified  form, 
the  laws  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Castries,  the  capital,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  has  a  magnificent  land- 
lucked  harbour.  There  is  a  concrete  wharf  650  ft.  long  with  a 
depth  alongside  of  27  ft.,  and  a  wharf  of  wood  .';52  ft.  in  length. 
It  is  the  principal  coaling  station  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  \Ve«t 
Indies,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  has  been  the  militar>'  headf)uarter». 
(The  troops  were  removed  and  the  military  works  stopped  in  iqriS.) 
It  is  a  port  of  registry,  and  the  facilities  it  offers  as  a  port  of  c:ill  ire 
widely  recognizwl,  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  and  entered  ri-ing 
from  1,555,000  in  1898  to  2,627,000  in  1907.  Pop.  (1901)  7910. 
Soufriire,  in  the  south,  the  only  other  town  of  any  importance,  had 
a  population  of  2304.  The  Caribs  have  disappeared  from  the  island, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes.  Their  language  is  a 
French  patois,  but  English  is  gradually  replacing  it.  There  is  a  small 
o>lony  of  liast  Indian  coolies,  and  the  white  inliabitanls  are  mostly 
Creoles  of  French  descent.  The  total  population  of  the  island  C1901) 
Is  49-033- 

/i/'Ory.— St.Luda  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Columbus  In  1 50  J,  and  to  have  been  named  by  the  Spaniards 
after  the  saint  on  whose  day  it  was  discovered.  It  was  inhabited 
by  Carihs,  who  killed  the  majority  of  the  first  white  people 
(Englishmen)  who  attempted  to  settle  on  the  island  (1605). 
For  two  centuries  St  Luda  was  claimed  both  by  France  and  by 
England.  In  1627  the  famous  Carlisle  grant  included  St  Luda 
among  British  possessions,  while  in  1635  the  king  of  France 
grantol  it  to  two  of  his  subjects.  In  1638  some  130  English 
from  St  Kitts  formed  a  settlement,  but  in  1641  were  killed  or 
driven  away,  by  the  Caribs.  The  French  in  1650  sent  settlers 
from  Martinique  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Caribs  in  1660.  Tiwmas  Warner,  natural  son  of  the  governor 
of  St  Kitts,  attacked  and  overpowered  the  French  settlers  in 
1663,  but  the  peace  of  Breda  (1667)  restored  it  to  France  and  it 
became  nominally  a  dependency  of  Martinique.  The  British 
still  claimed  the  island  as  a  dependency  of  Barbadoes,  and  in 
1722  George  I.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  duke  of  Montague. 
The  year  following  French  troops  from  Martinique  compelled 
the  British  settlers  to  evacuate  the  island.  In  174S  both  France 
and  Great  Britain  recognized  the  island  as  "neutral."  In 
1 762  its  inhabitants  surrendered  to  Admiral  Rodney  and  General 
Monckton.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  however,  the  British 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  France,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  island.  French  planters  came  from 
St  Vincent  and  Grenada,cotton  and  sugar  plantations  were  formed, 
and  in  1772  the  island  was  said  to  have  a  population  of  15,000, 
largely  davcs.    In  177S  it  was  captured, by  the  British;  its 


haiboun  irae  a  rendezvous  for  tke  British  squadrons  and  Gnx 
Ilet  Bay  was  Rodney's  starting-point  liefore  his  victory  over 
the  Comte  de  Crasse  (April  1782).  The  peace  of  VersailleB  (i  783) 
restored  St  Luda  to  Fiance,  but  in  1794  it  was  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Jervis  (Lord  St  Vincent).  Victor  Bugues,  a  partisan 
of  Robespierre,  aided  by  Insurgent  slaves,  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  and  recovered  the  island  in  Jime  1795*  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  and  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  head  of  12,000  troops, 
were  sent  in  1796  to  reduce  the  island,  but  it  was  not  until  1797 
that  the  revolutionists  laid  down  their  arms.  By  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  St  Luda  was  anew  declared  French.  Bonaparte 
intended  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Antilles,,  but  it  once  mote 
capitulated  to  the  British  (Jtme  1803)  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  In  1834,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, there  were  in  St  Lucia  over  13,000  negro  slaves,  2600  free 
men  of  colour  and  2300  whites.  The  development  of  the  island-- 
half  ruined  by  the  revolutionary  war — has  been  retarded  ~  by 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  smallpox,  by  the  decline  of  the  sugar- 
cane industry  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  low  level  of  education. 
The  depression  in  the  sugar  trade  led  to  the  adoption  of  cocoa 
cultivation.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  plant  settlers  on  the 
crown  lands — with  a  fair  amount  of  success,^  The  colony  success- 
fully surmotmted  the  financial  stringency  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  imperial  troops  in  1905. 

Pigeon  Island,  formerly  an  important  military  port,  lies  off 
the  N.W.  end  of  St  Lucia,  by  Gros  Ilet  Bay. 

See  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  Geography  in  Ae  British!  CdtoMeSt 
vol.  ii.,  "  The  West  Indies  "  (2nd  cd.  revised  by  C  Atchlcy,  Oxford, 
-190$),  and  the  works  there  dtcd;  also  the  annual  reports  on  Sc 
Lucia  issued  by  the  Colotiial  Office. 

ST  MACAIR^  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cirondc,  on  the  Garonne,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Bordeaux  by 
raiL  Pop.  (1906),  2085.  St  Macaire  is  important  for  its  medieval 
remains,  which  indude  a  triple  line  of  ramparts  with  old  gator 
ways.  There  are  also  several  houses  of  the  13th  and  I4tli 
centuries.  The  imposing  church  of  St  Sauveui  (nth  to  isth 
centuries)  has  a  doorway  with  beautiful  .13th-century  carving 
and  interesting  mural  paintings.  St  Macaire  (anc.  Ligcna)  owes 
its  name  to  the  saint  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  which  the  church  of  St  Sauvcur  is  the  prindpal  remnant. 

ST  HAIXENT,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  dq>artinent 
of  Oeux-Sivres,  on  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  ij  m.  N.E.  of  Niort  by 
raiL  Pop.  (1906),  4102.  The  town  has  a  fine  abbey  church 
built  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  but  in  great  part 
destroyed  by  the  Protcstanu  in  the  16th  century  and  rebuilt 
from  1(70  to  1682  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  style.  The  chief 
parts  anterior  to  this  date  are  the  nave,  which  is  Romanesque, 
and  a  lofty  isth-century  tower  over  the  west  front.  The  crypt 
contains  the  ton'b  of  Saint  Maxcntius,  second  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  which  was  founded  about  460.  The  town  has  a  com- 
munal college,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  an 
infantry  school  for  non-commissioned  olhcers  preparing  for  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Colonel  Denfcrt- 
Rochereau,  defender  of  Belfort  in  1870-1871,  and  has  a  statue 
to  him.  The  industries  include  dyeing  and  the  manufacttire  of 
hosiery,  m-istard  and  plaster.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
at  its  height  after  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  it  numbered  12,000  inhabitants. 

ST  MALO,  a  seaport  of  western  France,  capita]  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  thcdepartment  of  tlle-ct-Vilaine,  51  m.N.N.W.  of  Rcnnes 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  8737;  commune,  10,647.  St  Malo 
is  situated  on  the  English  Channd  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Ranee  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  garrison  town  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  which  indude  portions  dating  from  the 
14th,  15th  and  i6ih  centuries,  but  as  a  whole  were  rebuilt  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  according  to  Vauban's  plans,  and 
restored  in  the  19th  century.  The  most  important  of  the  gates 
are  that  of  St  Vincent  and  the  Grande  Porte,  defended  hy  two 
massive  isth-ccntuiy  towers.  The  granite  island  on  which 
St  Malo  stands  commimicates  with  the  mainland  on  the  north- 
east by  a  causeway  known  as  the  "  SUlon  "  (furrow),  650  fL 
long,  and  at  one  time  only  46  ft.  broad,  though  now  three  times 
that  breadth.    In  the  sea  round  about  lie  other  granite  lodo. 
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fUck  ktTe  been  turned  to  iccounl  in  Uie  defence!  of  the  cout; 
M  ilw  islet  of  the  Cnuid  Bey  i*  tbe  tomb  (1848)  of  Fnncoii 
Aifinie,  vicomte  de  ChateaubrUnd,  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
Kit  ud  beach  are  continually  changing  their  appearance, 
mat  to  'Ix  violence  of  tbe  tidea;  sptinc-tidcs  aometima 
liK  JO  fu  above  tow-water  level,  and  the  sea  aometimes  wasbea 
«n  tiie  ramparts.  The  harbour  of  St  Malo  lie*  south  of  the 
ton  in  the  creek  separating  it  from  the  neighbouring  town 
o(  St  Servan.  Including  the  contiguous  and  connected  basins 
bdoDfigg  more  espedally  to  St  Servan,  it  comprises  an  outer 
btu,  a  tidal  harbour,  two  wet-docks  and  an  inner  reieivoir, 
if  otding  a  total  length  of  quayage  of  over  t  m.  The  wetHlocks 
bni minimum  depth  of  ijto  isft.on  sill, but thelidal harbour 
it  dry  It  k)w  water.  The  vessels  entered  at  St  Malo-St  Servan 
ia  1906  aombeted  1004  of  >79,ii7  tons;  cleared  1033  of  298,730 
ton  The  great  bulk  of  trade  is  with  England,  the  exports 
nnpriaing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  dairy-produce,  early  potatoes 
ud  other  vegetable*  and  slate.  The  chief  imports  are  coal  and 
liiiba.  The  London  and  South-Westem  railway  maintains  a 
n;iilar  service  of  steamers  between  Southampton  and  St  Halo. 
Tlie  poet  carries  on  shipbuilding  and  equips  a  fleet  for  the 
Newfoundland  cod-fisheries.  The  industries  also  include  iron- 
ud  copper-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  portable  forges 
ud  other  iron  goods,  cement,  rope  and  artificial  manures.  The 
town  istheseatofa  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
isd  of  commerce.  Conununication  between  tbe  quay*  of  St 
Hilo  ud  St  Servan  is  maintained  by  a  travelling  bridge. 

St  Mate  is  latgely  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  but  not  so  much 
B  Disard,  on  tbe  <q>posite  side  of  the  Ralice.  The  town  present  s 
>  tortuous  maze  of  narrow  streets  and  small  squares  lined  with 
litli  and  sometimes  quaint  buildings  (e.g.  the  iMh-centuty 
kooK  in  which  Rent  Duguay-Tiouin  was  bom).  Above  all  rises 
Ok  stone  ipiie  (iSso)  ol  the  cathedral,  a  building  begun  in  the 
itlh  century  but  added  to  and  rebuilt  at  several  subsequent 
poiodi.  The  castle  (15th  cent.),  which  defends  the  town 
lovanls  the  "  SiHon,"  is  flanked  with  four  towen,  one  of  which, 
Ik  peat  keep,  ia  an  older  and  loftier  structure,  breached  in  r]78 
by  tbeduke  of  Lancaster.  St  Halo  has  statues  to  Chateaubriand, 
Ougoay-Trouin  and  the  privateer  Robert  Surcouf  (r773-i8i7), 
■tins  of  the  town.  The  museum  contains  remains  of  the 
■liip  *  La  Petite  Hermine,"  in  which  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  to 
tk  St  Lawrence  (f.t.),  and  a  natural  history  collection. 

In  the  Mb  century  the  island  on  which  St  Halo  stands  was  the 
noeat  of  Abbot  Aaron,  who  gave  asylum  in  his  monastery  to 
lUo  (Maclovius  or  Hatevius),  a  Ciunbrias  priest,  who  came 
htlKf  to  escape  the  episcopal  dignity,  but  afterwards  became 
Map  of  Aleth  (now  St  Servan);  the  see  was  transferrsd  to  St 
Ifalo  only  in  the  isth  century.  Henceforth  the  bishops  of  St 
Halo  daiined  tbe  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  town,  a  claim 
rtick  was  leiolutely  disputed  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany.  The 
peScy  of  the  citizens  tbcmsclvek,  who  thus  gained  substantial 
pnroi  of  self-government,  was  directed  by  consistent  hostih'ty 
Id  EagUnd  and  consequently  to  the  dukes.  They  took  the  side 
•f  Bishop  Joaselin  de  Rohan  and  his  successor  in  Iheir  quarrel 
•illi  dikes  John  IV.  and  John  V.,  and  it  was  not  till  1434  that 
Join  v.,  by  the  agency  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  with  the 
Bodion  of  tbe  pope,  finally  established  his  authority  over  the 
toaa.  In  X488  St  Malo  unsuccessfully  resisted  tbe  French 
inopt  on  behalf  of  the  duke.  During  the  troubles  of  the  I.eague 
lit  citizens  hoped  to  establish  a  republican  govcnunent,  and  on 
lie  nth  of  March  1590  they  exterminated  tbe  royal  garrison 
ud  imprfaoned  their  bishop  and  the  canons.  But  four  years 
hur  they  mneodered  to  Heniy  IV.  of  France.  During  the 
Uooiag  ceatoiy  the  maritime  power  of  St  Malo  attained 
nae  importance.  In  November  1693  and  July  1695  the  English 
nialy  bombarded  It.  The  people  of  St  Malo  had  in  the  course  of 
suagle  war  captured  upwards  of  1500  vessels  (several  of  them 
ii4ai  with  gold  and  other  tieasore)  and  bnrecd  a  oensiderable 
•mhcr  more.  Enriched  by  these  successes  and  by  the  wealth 
(key  drew  from  the  New  World,  the  shipowner*  of  tbe  town  not 
•■ly  supplied  tbe  king  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  famous 
V»  dt  Jaaeiro  eipeditioa  conducted  by  Duguay-Tnwia  is 


1711,  but  also  lent  Um  large  sums  foreanying  on  the  warotth* 
Spanish  Succession.  In  June  1758  the  English  sent  a  third 
expedition  against  St  Halo  under  the  command  of  Charles 
Spencer,  third  dukeof  Hadborough,  and  mflrcted  great  loss  on  the 
royal  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  St  Servan.  But  another  expedi- 
tion undertaken  in  the  following  September  received  a  complete 
check.  In  r778  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire  the  St  Malo 
privateers  resumed  their  activity.  In  1789  St  Servan  was 
separated  from  St  Malo  and  in  tSoi  St  Halo  lost  its  bishopric 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  town  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
executions. 

See  M.  }.  Poulain,  BisltiK  ie  Safnt-Uato  .  .  .  taprts  la  iocn- 
mnls  inUils  (3nd  ed.,  Lille,  t8S7). 

SAIHT-MARC  OIRABOIN  (iSoi-tS?]),  French  poUUdan  and 
man  of  letters,  whose  real  name  was  Maac  GiKaii>iN,  was  bom 
In  Paris  on  the  »nd  of  February  iSoi.  After  a  brilBant  uni- 
versity career  la  Paris  be  began  in  1838  to  contribute  to  the 
Journal  ia  Dibats,  on  the  staff  of  which  he  remained  for  neariy 
half  a  century.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  he  w«s 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne  and  master  of 
requests  in  the  Conseil  d'£tat.  Soon  afterwards  he  exchanged 
his  chair  of  history  for  one  of  poetry,  continuing  to  contribute 
political  articles  to  the  DUats,  and  sitting  as  deputy  in  the 
chamber  from  183$  to  1848.  He  was  charged  In  rSjj  wHh  a 
mission  to  study  German  methods  of  education,  and  issued  a 
report  advocating  the  necessity  of  newer  methods  and  of  technical 
irutruction.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
During  the  revolution  «f  February  1848  Girardin  was  for  a 
moment  a  minister,  but  after  the  eslaUialnnent  of  the  repubUe 
he  was  not  re-elected  deputy.  After  the  war  of  1870-71  he  waa 
rctunked  to  the  Bordeaux  assembly  by  his  old  department — the 
Haute  Vienne.  His  Orleanist  tcndertdes  and  his  objections  to 
tbe  republic  were  strong,  and  though  he  at  first  mpported  Thiers; 
he  afterwards  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  piesidehti 
He  died,  however,  on  the  ist  of  April  1873  at  Ifanang-sur-Seine, 
before  Thiers  was  actually  driven  from  power. 

His  chief  work  is  bis  Omrs  it  liuinlum  irtmotivu  (■843-r86}), 
a  series  of  lectures  better  described  by  its  aecond  tiue  Dt  I'umff  ia 
pasHons  dans  te  drame.  The  author  examines  tbe  passions,  disriiftting 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  in  ancient  and  modem  draeia, 
poetry  and  romance.  The  book  is  really  a  defence  of  tbe  sncimta 
against  the  modems,  and  Girardin  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fact^that  only  the  t>est  of  ancient  literature  has  come  down  to  us. 
Against  the  Ilomanticlsts  he  waged  untiring  war.  Among  his  other 
work*  may  be  noticed  EstaU  dt  KainUurt  (3  vols.  1844),  made  up 
chiefly  of  oontributions  to  the  DIbalt,  his  Nlita  nr  tAIUmapti 
(■844),  and  many  volumesof  collected  Smtfin,  R^Uxlons,  Ac.,  o« 
foreign  countries  and  passing  events.  His  lateit  works  of  litciaiy 
importance  were  La  Foniaint  tt  Us  PaMista  (1867)  and  an  ttua* 
sur  J. -J.  Rausstau  (T870)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Rene  da  dtwt 


See  Ch.  Labitte,  "  Saint-Marc  Girardin,"  ia  the  Ximt  da  dam 
mondts  (Feb.  1845);  Tamisicr,  SaitU-Uarc  Girardin:  UmdfUUirairt 
(1876);  Matzfield  and  Mcunicr,  Us  CritioHa  Bttlraim  dm  XIX' 
s<M«(t894). 

SAINT-MARmr.  LOUIS  CLAUDB  DB  (1743-1803),  French 
phnosopher,  known  as  "  le  philosophe  inconnu,"  the  name  under 
which  his  works  were  published,  was  bom  at  Amboise  of  a  poof 
but  noble  family,  on  the  r8th  of  January  1743.  By  hn  father** 
desire  he  tried  first  law  and  then  the  army  as  a  profession.  While 
In  garrison  at  Bordeaux  he  came  wider  the  influence  of  Martine* 
de  Fksquales,  usually  called  a  Portuguese  Jew  (although  later 
teseaich  has  made  it  probable  that  be  was  a  Spanish  Catholic), 
who  taught  a  spedes  of  mysticism  drawn  'from  cabbaltstit 
aeurces,  and  endeavoured  to  found  thereon  a  secret  cuk  with 
magical  or  theurgical  rites.  In  1771  Safait-Martbi  left  tbe  army 
to  become  a  preacher  of  mysticism.  Hi*  convenathnal  powen 
made  him  welcome  in  Parisian  salons,  but  his  zeal  led  him  to 
England,  where  he  made  the  acqnaintasce  of  William  Law  (f  .>.), 
the  English  mystic,  to  Italy  and  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  to  the 
chief  towns  of  France.  At  Strassburg  in  1 788  be  met  Charfettt 
de  Boecklin,  who  initiated  Mm  into  the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  inspired  in  his  breast  a  semi-romantic  attachment.  Hi* 
later  yearawere  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  cempoaltion  of  hit 
chief  works  and  to  the  translation  of  those  of  Boehme.  Although 
be  was  not  subjected  to  any  penecutien  in  consequence  of  Ui 
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apimoBS,  his  property  was  mnfiwited  after  the  Revoltitton 
because  of  his  aoiciai  position.  He  was  brou|^t  up  a  strict 
Catbdk,  and  always  remained  attached  to  the  church,  although 

his  first  work,  Of  Errors  and  Tfutk^  was  pUccd  upon  the  Index. 
He  died  at  Aunay,  near  Paris,  on  ihc  23rd  of  Oclober  1803. 

His  chief  works  arc — LeUre  d  un  ami  sur  la  Revolution  Frun^atw, 
£dair  sur  i association  kumaine',  De  I'esprit  des  ckoses;  Afintil^t 
de  rhomme-esprit.  Other  treatises  appeared  in  his  (Euvrts  posthunui 
(1807).  Saint-Martin  regarded  the  French  Revolution  as  a  sermon 
in  action,  if  not  indeed  a  miniature  of  the  last  judgment.  His  ideal 
Bociety  was  "  a  natural  and  spiritual  theocracy,"  in  which  Cod  would 
raise  up  men  of  mark  and  endowment,  who  would  regard  thcm&clVTs 
strictly  as  "  divine  commissioners  "  to  guide  the  people.  All  ecclusi- 
astical  organization  was  to  disappear,  giving  place  to  a  purely 
spiritual  Christianity,  based  on  the  assertion  of  a  faculty  superior 
to  the  reason — moral  sense,  from  which  we  derive  knowledge  of  Cod. 
Cod  exists  as  an  eternal  personality,  and  the  creation  is  an  over- 
flowing of  the  divine  love,  which  was  unable  to  contain  itself.  The 
human  soul,  the  human  intellect  or  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
and  the  elements  or  matter  are  the  four  stages  of  this  divine  emana- 
tion, man  being  the  immediate  rcncctioii  of  Cod,  and  nature  in  turn 
a  ret]cction  of  man.  Man,  however,  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate* 
and  matter  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  But  divine  love, 
united  to  humanity  in  Christ,  will  work  the  final  regeneration. 

See  J.  B.  Gcnce,  Notice  bio^raphique  {1824);  L.  I.  Moreau,  te 
Pkilosophe  inconnu  (1850);  E.  M.  Caro,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  la 
doctrine  de  Saint-Martin  (1852);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi, 
X.  190;  A.  J.  Matter,  Saint- Afar  tin,  le  philosophe  inconnu  {i8(>i); 
A.  Franck,  La  Philosophie  mysligue  en  France  dlafindu  dix-huitii  me 
siicle  ii866):  A.  E.  Waite,  the  Life  of  Louis  Claude  de  Saint- Ma rlin 
(1901).  There  are  English  translations  of  The  Ministry  of  Man  iMe 
Spirit  C1864)  and  of  Select  Correspondence  (1863)  by  E.  B.  Penny. 
'  8T  MARTIIf,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  about  5  m.  S.  of 
the  British  island  of  Anguilla  in  18*  N.  and  63*  W.  It  is  38  sq.  m. 
in  area  and  nearly  triangular  in  form,  composed  of  conical  hills, 
culminating  in  Paradise  Peak  (igfo  ft.)*  It  is  the  only  Island  in 
the  Antilles  owned  by  two  European  powers;  17  sq.  m.  in  the 
N.,  belonging  to  France,  form  a  dependency  of  Gtiadeloupe, 
while  the  rest  of  the  island,  belonging  to  Holland,  is  a  dependency 
of  Curacao.  Sugar,  formeriy  its  staple,  has  been  succeeded  by 
salt.  The  chief  town  of  the  French  area  is  Marigot,  a  free  port 
on  the  W.  coast;  of  the  Dutch,  Philipsburg,  on  the  S.  St  Martin 
was  first  occiipicd  by  French  freebooters  in  1638,  but  ten  years 
later  the  division  between  France  and  Holland  was  peaceably 
made.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  English-speaking  negroes, 
number  about  3000  in  the  French  part,  and  in  the  Dutch  the 
population  in  1908  was  3817. 

ST  MART  (Sanu  Maria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Portugal  and  forming  part  of  the  Asorea  iq.t.). 
Pop.  (1900),  6383;  area,  40  sq.  m.  St  Mary  is  the  southernmost 
and  easternmost  of  the  Azores,  lying  south  of  the  larger  island 
of  St  Michael's,  through  the  medium  of  which  its  trade  is  con- 
ducted, as  it  has  no  good  harbours  of  its  own.  It  produces  wheat 
In  abtmdance,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported. 
Various  volcanic  rocks  arc  the  predominant  formations,  but  beds 
of  limestone  also  occur,  giving  rise  to  numerous  stalactite  grottoes 
all  over  the  island.   Thechtef  town  is  Villa  do  Porto  (2506). 

ST.  MARTLEBONE  (commonly  called  Marylebone),  a  north- 
western metropolitan  borough  of  Loudon,  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Hampstead,  E.  by  St  Pancras  and  Holbom,  S.  by  the  City 
of  Westminster,  and  W.  by  Paddington.  Pop.  (igoi),  133,301. 
It  is  mainly  a  rich  residential  quarter;  the  most  fashionable  part 
is  found  in  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish  and  Portmao 
Squares,  but  there  are  numerous  fine  houses  surrounding  Regent's 
Park  and  in  the  north-western  district  of  St  John's  Wood. 
Oxford  Street,  with  its  handsome  shops,  bounds  the  borough  on 
the  south,  crossing  Regent  Street  at  Oxford  Circus;  Edgware 
Road  on  the  west;  Marylebone  Road  crosses  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  this  Upper  Baker  Street  gives  access  to  Park, 
Wellington,  and  Finchley  Roads;  and  Baker  Street  leads  south- 
ward. Poor  and  squalid  streets  are  found,  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  wealthiest  localities,  between  Marylebone  Road  and 
St  John's  Wood  Road,  and  about  High  Street  in  the  south,  the 
site  of  the  original  village.  The  formation  of  the  Great  Central 
Railway,  the  Marylebone  terminus  of  which,  in  Marylebone 
Road,  was  opened  in  1899,  caused  an  extensive  demolition  of 
Streets  and  houses  in  the  west  central  district.    St  Maiylebooe  1 


was  in  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  which  Ukca  name  from  the  Tybom, 

a  stream  which  Bowed  south  to  the  Thames  through  the  centre 
of  the  present  borough.  The  church  was  called  St  Mary  at  the 
Bourne.  The  name  Tyburn  (f.f.)  was  notorious  chiefly  as 
applied  to  the  gallows  which  stood  near  the  existing  junction  of 
Edgware  Road  and  Oxford  Street  (Marble  Arch).  The  manor 
at  the  Domesday  Survey  was  in  the  possession  of  the  nunnery 
at  Barking,  but  the  borough  Includes  several  estates,  such  as  the 
manor  of  Lyilestone  in  the  west,  the  name  of  which  is  preserved 
in  Lisson  Grove.  From  1738.(0  1776  Marylebone  Gardeiu  (which 
had  existed  under  other  names  from  the  dose  of  the  17th  century) 
became  one  of  the  most  favoured  evening  resorts  in  London. 
They  extended  east  of  High  Street  as  far  as  Harley  Street,  but 
by  1778  the  ground  was  being  built  over.  Another  historic  site 
is  Horace  Street  near  Edgware  Road,'foRnedy  Cato  Street,  from 
which  the  conspiracy  which  bore  that  name  was  directed  against 
the  ministry  in  1830. 

The  borough  includes  almost  the  whole  of  Regent's  Psrk,  with  m 
portion  of  Pntrvosc  HiU  north  of  it.  These  have  altogether  an  area 
of  473  acres.  The  f^rk,  originally  Marylebone  Park,  was  enclowd  by 
James  I.,  and  received  its  modern  name  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.  It  contains  the  Zoological  Gardens,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  institutions  of  its  kind,  attracting  numerous 
visitors  to  its  splendid  collections  of  living  animals.  Here  are  alto  thm 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  incorporated  in  1639.  They 
are  enclosed  and  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contain  hot-houses  and  a 
museum.  Exhibitions  arc  held  each  year.  The  Toxophillic  Society, 
founded  in  1781,  has  al-io  occupittl  grounds  here  since  188 ,v  The 
picturcscjuc  lake  is  supplied  by  the  ancient  Tyburn.  The  Reg^cnt'a 
Canal  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  park.  Anotht-r  famous  enclosure  is 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  Si  John's  Wood  Road.  The  lounder,  Thomas 
Lord  (1814),  ai  first  established  a  cricket  ground  in  the  present  Dorset 
Square,  but  it  was  soon  moved  here.  Lord's,  a*  it  is  called,  is  the 
headquartcrsof  the  M.C.C.tMarylcbone  Cricket  Club),  the  governing 
body  ol  the  came;  here  arc  played  the  home  matches  of  this  club  ana 
of  tnc  Middlesex  County  Cricket  Club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Eton  and  Harrow,  and  other  well-known  fixtures.  The  Wallace  Art 
Collection,  Hertford  House.  Manchester  Square,  was  bequeathed 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to  the  nation  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1897. 
The  waxwork  exhibition  named  after  Madame  Tussaud.  whofounclcd 
it  in  Paris  in  1780,  occupies  large  buildings  in  Marylebone  Road. 
The  Parkcs  Museum  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  in  Margaret  Street. 
The  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  is  used  for  concerts,  including  a 
notable  annual  scries  of  orchestral  promenade  concerts.  St  Marylebone 
contains  a  great  number  of  hospitals,  among  which  are  the  Middlesex, 
Mortimer  Street;  Throat  Hospital  and  Dental  Hospital  and  School, 
Great  Portland  Street;  Lying-m  and  Ophthalmic  Hospiials,Mar\le- 
bone  Road ;  Samaritan  Hospital  for  women,  Seymour  Street ;  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  Margaret  Street;  and  the  Home  for  incurable 
children,  St  John's  Wood  Road.  There  arc  aiso  several  industrial 
homes.  Harley  Street,  between  Marylebone  Road  and  Cavendish 
Square,  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  medical  practitioners  Educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Trinity  and  the  Victoria  Colleges  of 
Music,  in  Manchester  Square  and  Bcrncrs  Street  respectively- ;  the 
Bedford  College  for  women,  and  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist  College;. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Man-lebone  has  east  and  west  divistooa. 
each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  councillors.    Area,  1472-8  acres. 

SAINT  HARTS,  a  dty  of  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Saint  Marys  river  and  the  Miami  9i  Eric  canal,  about  8$  m. 

W.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (ipto)  5732.  Samt  Marys  is  served 
by  the  Lake  Eric  &  Western,  the  Western  Ohio  (electric),  and  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  railways.  About  i  m.  west  is  a  feeding 
reservoir  of  the  canal  covering  about  17,600  acres.  Saint  Marys 
is  in  the  Ohio  oil  region.  The  city  occupies  the  site  of  a  former 
Shawnee  village,  in  which  a  trading  post  was  established  io 
1782  by  James  Girty,'  from  whom  the  place  was  for  some  years 

1  James  Glrty  (1743-1817)  was  one  of  the  notorious  Girty  brothers^ 
the  sons  of  Simon  Girty  (d.  1751).  an  Irish  immigrant.  The  brothers 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  and  Indian  force  which  in  1756 
captured  Fort  Granville,  in  what  is  now  MifTtin  county,  Pernisylvania. 
James  was  adopted  by  the  Shawnecs  and  lived  among  them  for  diree 
years,  after  which  he  acted  as  ao  interpreter  and  trader;  be  fre- 
quently accompanied  the  Indians  against  the  English  settlers,  and 
exhibited  the  greatest  ferocity.  He  conducted  a  profitable  trading 
business  with  the  Indians  at  St  Marys  in  1783-1*^94.  when  he  with- 
drew to  Canada  upon  the  Approach  of  General  Wayne,  and  uaia 
from  1795  until  just  before  the  Warof  i8i3,  when  he  again  ndthdmr 
to  Canada,  where  he  died.  His  brother  Simon  (i74i-i8lS).whoGved 
with  the  Senccas  for  several  years  after  his  capture,  was  even  more 
bloodthirsty;  he  aerved  against  the  Indians  in  Lord  Dunmw«*n 
War.  and  10  1776,  during  the  War  U  Indqieodeac^  entered  tb* 
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oM  Gtrty's  Tovn.  Feet  St  Uaiys  wis  buih  in  17S4  or  1785 
b;  a  deuchmcnt  of  General  Anthony  Wayne's  troops,  and  in 
181  >  Fu  Bubee  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  General  W.  H. 
Uaniioa  by  CoIodcI  Joshua  Barbee.  During  the  War  of  iSts 
tk  place  was  ioi  some  time  the  headquarters  of  General 
Usnisoa's  anny.  St  Mary*  was  laid  out  as  a  tovn  in  i8>},  and 
became  a  dty  in  1905  under  the  general  municipal  code  which 
ooe  isio  cSect  in  that  year. 

IT  MABY'S  LOCH,  a  {resh-watet  lake  of  SdUrkahire,  Scotland. 
It  Ks  ia  the  high  land  towards  the  western  border,  and  is  visited 
Inai  Selkirk  (16  m.  E.  by  N.)  or  MoSat  (15  m.  S.W.)-  It  is 
S14  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  from  80  to  go  ft.  deep,  3  m.  long,  about 
I B.  aide  at  its  widest,  and  has  a  shore^lioe  of  7^  m.  A  namw 
iahanis  divides  its  bead  from  the  small  Loch  of  the  Lowes 
tilMt  I  m.  long),  which  is  believed  to  have  been  once  part  of  it, 
ihedifcfcnceof  level  being  only  IS  in.  St  Mary's  is  emptied  by 
Ike  Vansw,  and  its  principal  ffseder  is  Meggct  Water,  a  noted 
aagliaguieam.  It  takes  its  name  fcom  St  Mary's  Kirk,  the  ruins 
«i  vlach  lie  near  the  northern  shore.  Fnnn  the  13th  century, 
•ka  the  chucfa  is  first  mentioned,  till  its  destruction  in  1557, 
ii  m  varkwaly  known  as  the  Fwcsl  Kirk  (in  which  WilBaro 
WiJkcewaselecled  Ward<n«t  Scotland).  St  Mary's  of  Fatmaini- 
tbope,  an  old  name  of  the  adjolBiog  lands  of  Kirkstead,  St  Mary 
ii  tkc  liowcs,  and  the  Kirk  of  Yarrow.  It  had  been  partly 
nund.  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  its  place  being  taken  by 
Ik  chnch  of  Yarrow  farther  down  the  vale.  In  the  graveyard 
•a  baried  John  Grieve  (1781-1K36),  the  Edinbuc^  Jutter, 
1  poM  e<  some  capacity,  patron  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  At  the  bead  of  the  lake  is  the  celebrated  inn  opened 
br Tibbie  Shiel  (Ma  Richardson,  d.  1878),  which  was  visited  by 
■aay  distinguiahed  men  of  letters. 

R  UnB-DES-nSSfe  a  soatfataatetB  suburb  of  Paris, 
01  the  right  bank  of  the  Mane,  7  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
A9.  (1906).  18,016.  St  Maur  and  the  residential  district  sur- 
■aadog  it  cover  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  loop  in  the  Mame, 
Ik  Mck  of  whidi  is  croaicd  by  the  cantl  of  St  Maur.  In  the 
aip  of  Oovis  11.  the  monastery  of  Les  Fossfs  was  founded; 
Ik  sapUficalien  of  the  name  came  when  the  body  of  St  Maurus 
•a  koagbt  ihaic  by  the  monks  of  St  Maur-sur-Loire.  About 
Ik  ■■»  time  was  inaugurated  the  pilgfimage  of  Nottc-Daroe 
fa  Wfades,  which  still  takes  place  ananally.  In  1465  •  treaty 
<f  peace,  putting  an  end  to  the  "  War  of  the  Public  Weal," 
•It  CDoduded  between  Louis  XL  and  his  revetted  batons  at 
SlUan. 

R  ■AinUSOn-MDlB,  a  viOage  of  weaiem  France  in  the 
(fcpstlment  of  Maine«t-Loire  on  the  Loire  about  15  m.  below 
Sramnr.  Here  St  Mauris  lowartls  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
imided  lite  first  Benedictine  monastery  in  GauL  About  the 
•ddie  of  the  glh  cent  ury  it  was  reduced  to  rains  by  the  Normans ; 
a  itticiiiation  of  tlie  disaster  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  trans- 
kncd  to  the  abbey  of  Fosais  (afterwards  St  Manr-des-Fossts: 
«c  thovc).  St  Maur-sor-Loire  was  afterwards  restored  and 
loftiM;  tbe  extant  remalna  consist  of  a  part  of  the  church 
'inh  and  17th  centuries)  and  buihlings  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
'Wifnrifs. 

R  HAWCS,  a  small  seaport  Id  the  St  Austell  parliamentary 
'  loion  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  situated  on  an  arm 
■i  Filnooth  Harbour.  Pop.  (1901),  1 17S.  The  inlet  admits  only 
<niO  vesseb  to  the  little  harbour,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
Wiing  industry.  A  large  circular  castle,  vls-i-vis  with  that  of 
Ftsdcsnis  near  Falmouth,  and  dating  from  the  same  period 
Htnry  Vtll.).  guards  the  entrance.  Near  the  shore  of  the  inlet 
oppotile  St  Mawes  it  the  small  church  of  Si  Anthony  in  Roaeland, 
u  eiccflent  example  of  Early  English  work,  retaining  a  good 
.Hocnaa  doorway. 

tmiA  service  as  an  interpreter,  and  after  the  war  instigated  Indian 
atKkt  «■  the  iientirr  aao  fouslit  with  the  Indiaas  agauiM  Ceaenl 
Ankar  S<  Qair  and  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Another  broihrc, 
'^•meGirty  (1745-^-  l8i3).  lived  among  the  Dclawares  for  several 


.-  — irty  -.,-.-  - 

wtn,  was  al«o  a  trader  and  interpreter,  and  was  likewise  a  rcncinde. 
TTiiiiiMi  (•7%»-t6ae).  ItMHigh  he  asaodaied  much  whh  the  Indians. 
M  agi  nttUpew  In  their  wan.  See  W.fiutser&dd'ii/iilerya/lte 
(■Of  (QKiaBeti.  MfO). 


11w  Ustery  of  St  Mawes  Is  shnple.  Tbe  Mint  of  that  name 
is  said  to  have  made  the  creek  of  the  Fal  a  halting-place  in  the 
Sth  century,  llie  cbapd  of  St  Mawes,  pulled  down  in  181  s, 
was  licensed  by  the  bishop  in  1381,  and  both  chapel  and  village 
Were  situated  within  the  manor  of  Bogullos,  which  in  the  i6lfa 
century  bebnged  to  Che  family  of  Wydeslade.  In  the  i6tli 
century  John  Leland  speaks  of  the  castle  as  lately  begun  ahd 
describes  St  Mawes  as  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  a 
pretty  village  or  fishertown  with  a  pier  called  St  Mawes  and  there 
is  a  chapel  of  the  saint  and  his  chair  of  stone  and  hard  by  his 
well."  The  number  of  bouses  half  a  century  later  did  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  John  Wydeslade,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bogullos, 
owned  the  viHage.  For  the  pert  which  be  took  in  the  rebellion 
of  rs49  Wydeslade  was  hanged  and  his  lands  forfeited,  and  in 
156a  tbe  manor  was  granted  by  (Jueen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Reginald 
Mohun  of  Hall.  In  tbe  same  year  St  Mawes  was  incorporated 
and  invested  with  tbe  right  of  RtumiiiC  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  which  it  enjoyed  until  183a, 
In  1607  the  portion  of  li>e  manor  of  Bogullos  which  embraced 
St  Mawes  was  sold  by  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  who  had  maciioil 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mohun,  to  Thomas  Walker,  and  by 
the  latter  it  was  resold  to  Sir  George  Parry,  who  tepnsenteil 
the  borough  in  parliament  from  1640  to  1642,  Sir  George  Party 
sold  St  Mawes  to  John  Tredenbam,  whose  sons,  Sir  William  and 
Sir  Joseph,  and  Sir  Joxph's  son,  John  Tredenbam,  became 
successively  its  parliamentary  representatives.  On  the  death  of 
the  last  turned  St  Mawes  [Msscd  by  sale  to  John  Knight,  whose 
widow  married  Robert  Nugent,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  and 
until  the  Reform  Act  of  183a  the  Nugents  controlled  the  elections 
at  St  Mawes.  The  corporation,  founded  in  1 56a,  which  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  or  portreeve,  and  other  officers  elected  by  about 
twenty  free  tenets,  was  dissolved  under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  in  1835.  Its  silver  mace  now  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  to  whom  it  passed  after  the, 
great  sale  of  the  effects  ol  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe 
in  1848,  the  duke  having  obtained  it  a*  the  heir  of  the  Earb 
Nugent. 

ST  MICHAEL'S  iSsa  Uitntl),  the  largest  island  in  tbe 
Portuguese  archipelago  of  the  Azores.  Pop.  (1900),  131,340; 
area,  397  tq.  m.  The  east  end  of  St  Michael's  rises  from  a  head- 
land 1400  iJ.  high  to  tbe  inland  peak  of  Vara  (3573  ft.),  whence 
a  central  range  (aooo  to  2500  fu)  runs  westward,  terminating 
on  tbe  south  coast  in  the  Serta  da  Agoa  do  Pau,  about  half- 
way across  the  island.  Tbe  range  gradually  decUaes  in  approach- 
ing its  last  point,  where  it  is  not  more  than  loo  ft.  high.  The 
middle  part  of  the  Island  is  k>wer,  and  more  undulating,  its 
western  extremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Serra 
Gorda  (1571  ft.);  its  shores  on  both  sides  are  low,  broken  and 
rocky.  The  aspect  of  the  western  portion  of  the  island  is  that 
of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly  cut  off  at  an  elevation  o( 
about  800  ft.,  and  falling  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides 
to  a  perpendicular  coast  between  300  and  800  ft.  high.  In  the 
highest  parts  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs  gives  the  mountsins 
a  rich  and  wooded  appearance.  Like  all  volcanic  countries, 
the  island  has  an  uneven  surface  with  numerous  ravines,  and 
streams  of  semi-vitrified  and  scoriaceous  lava  which  resist  all 
atmospheric  influences  and  repd  vegetation.  Heavy  rains 
falling  on  the  mountains  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water 
to  four  lakes  at  the  bottom  of  extinct  craters,  to  a  number  of 
minor  reservoirs,  and  through  tbcm,  to  small  lapid  streams 
on  all  sides. 

Hot  springs  abound  in  many  parts,  and  vapour  issues  from 
almost  every  crevice.  But  tbe  most  remarkable  phenomena 
are  the  CaUciras  ("Cauldrons"),  or  OHos  ("Eyes"),  i.e. 
boiling  fountains,  which  rise  chiefly  from  a  valley  called  the 
Furnas  ("  Furnaces  "),  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
Tbe  water  rises  in  columns  about  la  ft.  high  and  dissolves  in 
vapour.  The  ground  in  tbe  vicinity  is  entirely  covered  with 
native  sulphur,  like  hoarfrost.  At  a  small  distance  is  the  Muddy 
Crater,  45  ft.  ia  diamcler,  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  Its  contents 
arc  in  a  state  of  continual  and  violent  ebullition,  accompanied 
with  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean.    Yet  they 
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never  rise  above  tfs  level,  unlcM  occaiioiuny  to  thiow  to  «  muJl 
distance  « ipray  of  the  couisteoce  of  melted  kad.  Tlie  Furnu 
abound!  alao  in  hot  ipriDgi,  (ome  of  them  of  a  vciy  high  tempera- 
ture. There  ii  almost  always,  however,  a  cold  sprin(  near  the 
hot  one.  These  have  long  been  visited  by  suflereis  from  palsy, 
rheumatism,  scrofula  and  similar  maladies.  Bath-rooms  and 
other  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  pbins  of  St  Micbad'i  are  fertile,  produdni  wheat,  barley  and 
Indian  corn;  vines,  o»nga  and  other  Iniit  trees  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  plants  are  made  to  spring  even 
from  the  interstices  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  sometimes 
blasted  to  receive  them.  Raised  in  this  mannrr,  these  fruits  are  of 
superior  quality;  but  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  cultivation 
necessarily  restricts  it.   The  western  part  of  the  island  yields  hemp. 

The  pnncipal  town  and  seaport  u  Ponta  Dclgada  (g.>.),  with 
■7,67s  mhabitants  in  1900.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Arrifcs 
(j6<|4),  Lsgoa  (7ajo),  Povoado  (5093),  Ribeira  Grande  (8496)  and 
Villa  Franca  do  Campo  (816s).  (See  also  Azous.) 
'  ST  mCBKB/B  MOUHT.  a  lofty  pyramidal  island,  exhibiting 
a  curious  combination  of  slate  and  granite,  rising  400  yds. 
from  the  shore  of  Mount's  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  Engjand.  It  b 
united  with  Marazion  by  a  natural  causeway  cast  up  by  the  sea, 
and  passable  only  at  low  tide.  If  its  identity  with  the  Mictis 
of  Tiraaetis  and  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  Siculus  be  allowed,  St 
Michael's  Mount  is  one  of  the  most  historic  spots  in  the  west 
of  England.  It  was  possibly  held  by  a  body  of  refigious  in  the 
Confessor's  time  and  given  by  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  to 
Mount  St  Michael,  of  which  Norman  abbey  it  continued  to  be  a 
priory  until  the  dissohition  of  the  alien  houses  by  Hcnty  V., 
when  it  was  given  to  the  abbess  and  Convent  of  Syon.  It  was 
a  resort  of  pilgrims,  whose  devotions  were  encouraged  by  an  in- 
dulgence granted  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  nth  century.  The 
Mount  was  captured  on  behalf  of  Prince  John  by  Henry  Pomeroy 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  John  de  Vcre,  carl  of  Oxford,  seized 
it  and  held  it  during  a  siege  of  twenty-three  weeks  against  6000 
of  the  lung's  troops  in  1473.  Perlcin  Warbeck  occupied  the 
Mount  in  1497.  Humphry  ArundcU,  governor  of  St  Michael's 
Mount,  led  the  rebellion  of  1549.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  it  was  given  to  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  by  whose 
son  it  was  sold  to  Sit  Francis  Basset.  Sir  Arthur  Basset,  brother 
of  Sir  Francis,  held  the  Mount  against  the  parliament  until 
July  1646.  It  was  sold  in  1659  to  Colonel  John  St  Aubyn 
and  is  now  the  properly  of  his  descendant  Lord  Levan.  Tlie 
chapel  B  extia-diocesan  aiul  the  castle  is  the  residence  of  Lord 
St  Levan. 

Many  relics,  chiefly  antioor  and  antique  furniture,  are  preserved 
in  the  castle.  The  chapel  of  St  Michad,  a  beautiful  isui-century 
building,  has  an  embattled  tovTr,  in  one  angle  of  which  is  a  small 
turret,  which  served  for  the  guidance  of  ships.  Chapel  rock,  on  the 
beach,  marks  the  site  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
where  pilgrims  paused  to  worship  before  ascending  the  Mount. 
A  few  Imises  are  built  on  the  hillside  facing  Marazion,  and  a 
spring  supplies  them  with  water.  The  harbour,  widened  in  1823 
to  alu>w  vessels  of  500  tons  to  enter,  has  a  pier  dating  from  the 
^5th  century,  and  subsequently  enlarged  and  restored.  Pop. 
(1901),  III. 

8T  HIHIBU  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mease,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcuse  and  the  Canal  de  I'Esl, 
sj  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Verdun  by  ra!L  Fop.  (1906)  of  the  town, 
5943  (not  bcloding  a  large  garrison),  of  the  commune,  9661. 
St  Mihiel  is  famous  for  its  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Michael, 
founded  in  709,  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  The  abbey  buildings 
(occupied  by  the  municipal  offices)  date  from  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  church  from 
the  17th  century.  The  latter  contains  a  wooden  carving  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  sculptor  Ligier  Richier,  bom  at  St  Mihiel  in  1506. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  £tienne,  cUefly 
in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  style,  which  contains  a  magnificent 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  Ligier  Richier,  and  several  houses  dating 
from  the  ijth,  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  On  the  road  to  Verdun 
are  seven  huge  rocks,  in  one  of  which  a  sepulchre  (tSth  century), 
containing  a  life-sized  figure  of  Christ,  has  been  hollowed.  St 
HDuel  formerly  possessed  fortifications  and  two  castles  which 
were  destroyed  in  1*35  by  the  royal  troops  in  the  coune  of  a 
quarrel  between  Louis  Xm.  and  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  town  is  the  seat  o(  a  court  of  assiia,  aiil  ha*  the  tribunal 


of  fint  butance  bdoniing  to  the  umaditiaiait  of  Cesnaiacy 
and  a  communal  college. 

ET  MORnZ  (in  Ladin,  San  Munaan),  tbe  loftiest  (6037  ft.) 
and  the  most  populous  village  o(  the  Upper  Fjuprfin*  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Ciisons.  It  is  built  atxivc  the  noitb  shore 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (fonned  by  the  Inn),  aal  is  by  rail 
56  m.  from  Coire  by  the  AlbuU  railway,  or  by  ttmd  48)  m.  from 
Martinsbruck  (the  last  village  in  the  Eii(adioe),or  by  road  30  m., 
over  the  Maloja  Pass,  from  Chiavenna.  In  1900  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1603,  475  being  Gennan-speaking,  433  Ladin-spcaJung, 
and  504  (railway  workmen)  Italian-speaking,  while  837  were 
Protestants  and  743  Catholics.  The  village  is  about  i  m.  north 
of  the  baths,  an  electric  tramway  connecting  the  two.  Both  are 
now  much  frequented  by  foreign  visitors.  The  baths  (chalybeate, 
sparkling  with  free  carbonic  acid)  were  known  and  mich  icaotted 
to  in  the  i6th  century,  when  they  were  described  by  Paracelsus; 
they  were  visited  in  1779  by  Archdeacon  W.  Coze.  Tlwy  are 
frequented  chiefly  by  non-English  visitors  in  aumiBer,  the 
English  season  at  St  Horitz  being  mainly  tbe  winter,  for  the  sake 
of  skating  and  tobogganing.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

R  NAZAIRB,  a  town  of  western  Fiance,  capital  of  an  ams- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Loiic-tnMiieure,  40  m.  V/M.Vf, 
of  Nantes  by  rail  and  >9  m.  by  fiver.  Pop.  (1906),  30,345.  St 
Nazaire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loin  at  its  mouth, 
is  a  modem  town  with  straight  thoroughfares  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles.  It  possesses  nothing  of  antiquarian 
interest  except  a  granite  dolmen  10  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide  resting 
horizontally  on  two  other  stone*  sunk  in  tbe  sofl,  above  which 
they  rise  6)  ft.  The  only  noteworthy  building  is  a  modem  chorch 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  tbe  14th  century.  The  harbour,  srhich 
constitutes  the  outport  of  Nantes  and  is  accessible  to  ship* 
of  the  largest  size,  is  separated  from  the  estuary  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  and  comprises  an  outer  harbour  and  entrance, 
two  floating  docks  (tbe  old  dock  and  the  PenhouCt  dock),  three 
graving  docks,  and  the  extensive  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Loire 
Company  and  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company  whose 
steamers  connect  St  Nazaire  with  Mexico,  the  Antilles  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Ships  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 
marine  an  built,  and  there  are  important  steel-works,  blast- 
furnaces, forges,  and  steam  saw-mills.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitration,  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  communal 
college,  and  schools  of  navigatbn  and  industry.  Next  to  British 
and  French,  Spanish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels  most 
frequent  the  port.  In  the  decade  1898-1907  the  value  of  imports 
greatly  fluctuated,  being  hi^iest  in  1898  (£>,8oo,ooo)  and  lowest 
in  1904  (Xi,688,ooo),  the  average  for  each  of  the  ten  years  being 
£3,i8o,aoa  The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  period  varied 
between  £3,724,000  in  1899  and  £1,396,000  in  1906,  the  average 
being  £i,935,2oa  Imports  include  cul  and  patent  fuel,  iron 
ore  and  pyrites,  timber,  rice  and  hemp;  exports  include  iron 
ore,  coal  and  patent  fuel,  pit  wood,  sugar,  garments  and  woven 
goods,  prescnred  fish,  and  wine  and  spirits. 

Acconling  to  remains  discovered  on  excavating  the  docks,  St 
Nazaire  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirbilo,  placed  by 
Strabo  anxmg  the  more  important  maritime  towns  of  Gaul.  At  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  the  site  of  Corbilo  was  occupied  by  Saxons, 
and,  their  conversion  to  Christianity  being  effected  one  or  two  hun- 
dred years  later  by  St  Felix  of  Nantes,  the  place  look  the  name  of 
St  Nazaire.  It  was  still  only  a  little  "  bourg  "  of  some  3000  in- 
habitants when  under  the  second  empire  it  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  new  harbour  for  Nantes,  because  the  ascent  of  the  Loire  was 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  In  1868  the  sub-prefecture  was 
transferred  to  St  Nazaire  from  Savenay. 

8T  NKTiURB  (corrupted  into  Sennecterre  and  Seonetetre), 
the  name  of  an  estate  in  Auvergne,  France,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  feudal  house  holding  distinguished  rank  in  the  13th  centuiy. 
The  eldest  branch  of  this  family  held  the  marquisate  of  La 
Tent  (f.s.),  and  produced  a  heroine  of  the  idigioas  wan  o(  the 
i6ih  century,  Madeleine  de  St  Nectaire,  who  married  Goy  de  St 
Exup^ry,  seigneur  de  Miremont,  in  1S48,  and  fought  successfully 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  her  territory  against  the  troops 
of  the  League.  To  the  same  house  beionged  the  branches  of  the 
marquise*  of  Chlteauncuf,  the  seigneurs  of  Brinon-sor-Sauldre 
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ladSt  Vktam',  and  Ott  uigncun  o(  CUvtlier  and  Fontenillet, 
iD  M  which  arc  now  extinct.  (M.  P.*) 

ST  NEOTS  (pronounced  St  Neets),  a  market  town  in  the 
louthern  parliunentary  division  of  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
on  the  tight  (east)  bank  of  the  Ouae,  51)  m.  N.  of  London  by 
Ik  Gnat  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  distria,  (1901) 
jtto.  A  none  bridge  crosses  the  river,  built  in  1589  from  tlie 
nins  of  a  former  priory.  The  parish  church  of  St  Maty  is  a 
fm  Perpendicular  building  of  the  Utcr  15th  century.  The 
oncioal  oak  roof  is  noteworthy.  Among  other  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  tbe  Victoria  muaetun  (188;),  the  library  and 
beiaiy  institute,  and  the  endowed  school  (1760).  Paper-mills, 
beverics,  flour-mills,  and  engineering  works  furnish  the  diief 
iadiatries  of  the  town. 

TV  name  of  St  Neots  is  derived  from  the  monastery  foonded 
la  Un  adjoining  parish  of  Eynctbury  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar 
l/7~97S)-  S(  Neat,  a  priest  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  Somerset, 
Ikuw  a  recluse  at  a  place  which  he  named  Neetatoke,  near 
Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died  about  the  end  of  the  9lh 
dUaiy.  His  shrine  at  Eyncsbury  being  threatened  by  the 
isoiisioa  of  the  Danes  eariy  in  the  nth  century,  the  relics  were 
oaveyed  to  Crowlaod  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  he 
bccaine  one  of  the  patron  saints.  But  in  1112  the  monastery 
■ii  ftfounded  from  thai  of  Bcc  in  Normandy.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
tUfliellcd  mosaic  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  at  Oxford  is 
npimed  to  contain  a  portrait  of  St  Ncol.  In  1648  a  troop  of 
Boyilists  under  the  command  of  VUliers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
•u  routed  in  St  Neots  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

tt  nOOLAt.  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  East 
Fbaden,  about  la  ni.  S.W.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  (1904),  31,767. 
It  is  the  principal  town  of  Wacs,  formerly  a  district  of  Ueak  anid 
bitrea  downs,  but  tww  the  most  productive  part  of  Belgium. 
Si  Ninlai  is  the  centre  and  distributing  point  of  this  district, 
Wiig  aa  Important  junction  on  the  direct  line  from  Antwerp 
10  (Sktat;  It  has  also  many  manubctures  of  its  own.  The 
(dadpal  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicolas  was  finished  in  1696, 
bn  tjw  other  public  buildings  are  only  of  the  i9lh  century. 

tt  NIOOLU,  or  St  Nicolas  du  Post,  a  town  of  north-eastern 
Foacc,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  on  the  left  bank 
tf  the  Mcurlhe,  S  m.  S.E.  of  Nancy  by  rail.  Pop.  (t9o6),  4796. 
The  town  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
■jth  and  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  aixl  possessing  a 
faier-joint  of  St  Nicolas  formerly  the  object  of  pilgrimages, 
abidi  were  themselves  the  otiEin  of  well-known  faiis.  The 
htts  became  less  important  after  i6jSi  when  the  Swedes  sacked 
tbe  town.  There  are  important  salt-workings  in  the  vicinity; 
«Uoa  ipinaing  and  weaving  are  carried  on.  Its  port,  shared 
•ilh  Varangfville  on  tbe  opposite  side  oi  the  river,  has  an  active 
tode. 

ST  OMBB.  a  town  and  fortress  of  northern  France,  capital 
<f  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  42  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lille  on 
Ike  itilway  to  Calais.  Pop.  (1906),  I7,3(t.  At  St  Omcr  begins 
lb<  cauUzcd  portion  of  the  Aa,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Gtave- 
liMs.  aad  under  its  waUs  it  connects  with  the  KtuSoaii  canal, 
■bkk  ends  at  the  Lys.  The  fortifications  were  demolished 
Mag  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  ccntuty  and  boulevards  and 
•<■  tboroughfares  made  in  their  place.  There  are  two  harbours 
NUide  and  one  within  the  city.  St  Omer  has  wide  streets  and 
ipidon  squares,  bat  little  animation.  The  old  cathedral 
Moap  almost  entirely  to  the  13th,  tath  and  isth  centuries. 
&  bcavy  square  tower  finished  in  1499  surmounts  the  west  portal. 
Tit  ckur^  contains  interesting  paintings,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Oakt  seated  between  the  Virgin  and  St  John  (13th  century, 
wiginatly  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Th^rouanneandpresentcd 
br  the  emperor  Charles  W.)/  the  cenotaph  of  St  Oitier  (13th 
oatuy)  aiid  nunKrous  ex-votos.  The  richly  decorated  chapel 
bi  Ike  transept  oontains  a  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  (12th 
°ni(uy),  the  object  of  pilgrimages.  Of  St  Bertin,  the  church  of 
lb<  tbbcy  (built  between  1326  and  1520  on  the  ste  of  previous 
dwches)  where  Childeric  III.  retired  to  end  his  days,  there 
Kauia  some  arches  and  a  bfty  tower,  which  serve  to  adorn  a 
Nlic  prden.   Several  other  churches  or  convent.chapcis  arc  c( 


inteiest,  among  them  St  Sepulchre  (14th  century),  which  haa  a 
beautiful  stone  spire  and  stained-glass  windows.  A  fine  collection 
of  records,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  theatre  are  all  accommodated 
in  the  town  hall,  built  of  the  materials  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bertin. 
There  are  several  bouses  of  the  lAtb  and  tyth  centuries;  of 
the  latter  the  finest  is  the  H6tel  Colbert,  once  the  royal  lodging, 
and  now  occupied  by  an  archaeological  museum.  Among  the 
hospitals  the  military  hospiial  is  of  note  as  occupying  the  well- 
known  college  opened  by  the  English  Jesuits  in  1592.  The  old 
episcopal  palace  adjoining  the  cathedral  is  used  as  a  court-house. 
The  chief  statue  in  the  town  is  that  of  Jacqueline  Robin  (see 
below).  St  Omer  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  of  a  court  of  assizes, 
of  tribunals  of  fiiit  instance  and  oif  cotnmetce,  of  a  chamber 
ol  commerce,  and  of  a  board  of  trade  aihitration.  Besides  the 
lycte,  there  are  schools  of  music  atxl  of  art.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods,  sugar,  soap,  tobacco- 
pipes,  end  mustard,  the  distilling  of  oil  and  liqueurs,  dyeing, 
salt-refining,  malting  and  brewing.  The  suburb  of  Haut  Pont 
to  the  north  ol  St  Omcr  is  inhabited  by  a  special  stock,  which  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  Flemish  tongue,  its  original  costume 
and  its  peculiar  customs,  and  is  distinguished  by  honesty  sisd 
industry.  The  ground  which  these  people  cultivate  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  marsh,  and  the  ligres  (i.e.  the  square  blocks 
of  land)  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  boats  floated  on 
the  ditches  and  canals  that  divide  them.  At  the  end  of  the  marsh, 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Clairmarais,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  founded  in  1140  by  Thierry  d'Alsace,  to  which  Thomas 
Becket  betook  himself  in  1 165.  To  the  south  of  St  Omer,  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  Aa,  lies  the  camp  of  Helfaut,  often  called 
the  camp  of  St  Omer.  On  the  Canal  de  Neuf-Fiusi,  near  the 
town,  is  the  Ascenscur  des  Fontinettes,  a  hydraulic  lift  enabling 
canal  boats  to  surmount  a  difference  of  level  of  over  40  ft. 

Omer,  bishop  of  Thdrouanne,  in  the  7th  century  eatablished 
the  monastery  of  St  Bertin,  from  which  that  of  Notre-Dame 
was  an  offshoot.  Rivalry  and  dissension,  which  lasted  till 
the  Revolution,  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  monasteries, 
becoming  especially  virulent  when  in  1559  St  Omer  became  a 
bishopric  and  Notre-Dame  was  raised  to  the  raidc  of  cathedral. 
In  the  9th  century  the  village  which  grew  up  round  tbe  mona- 
steries took  the  name  of  St  Omer.  The  Normans  laid  tbe  place 
waste  about  860  and  880,  but  ten  years  later  found  town  and 
monastery  surrounded  by  walls  and  safe  from  their  attack. 
Situated  on  the  borders  of  territories  frequently  diqiuted  by 
French,  Flemish,  English  and  Spaniards,  St  Omer  king  contiatied 
subject  to  siege  and  military  disaster.  In  1071  Philip  I.  and 
Count  Amulf  III.  of  Flanders  were  defeated  at  St  Omer  by 
Robert  the  Frisian.  In  ti27  the  town  received  a  communal 
charter  from  William  Clito,  count  of  Flanden.  In  1493  it  came 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  part  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  The 
French  made  futile  attempts  against  it  between  iss>  and  159(1 
and  again  in  1638  (under  Richelieu)  and  1647.  But  in  1677,  after 
seventeen  days'  siege,  Louis  XIV.  forced  the  town  to  capitulate; 
and  the  peace  of  Nijmwcgen  permanently  confirmed  the  con- 
quest. In  1 71 1  St  Omer,  on  the  verge  of  surrendering  to  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  owing  to  famine,  was 
saved  by  the  daring  of  Jacqueline  Robin,  who  risked  her  life  in 
bringing  provisions  into  the  place.  St  Omcr  ceased  to  be  a 
bishopric  in  iSoi. 

See  L.  Dcscharaps  de  Pas,  Hill,  it  la  tiUt  de  Satta-Omtr  (md  ed., 
Arrai,  1881 ).  For  a  full  bibliography  of  other  works  se*  U.  Chevalier, 
Rlperioin  its  saunu^iU.  Upo^Hilutnplut  (Montbiliard,  1903), 

SAINTOH.  PROSPBB  PBIUPP8  CATHBRINB  (1813-1II90), 
French  violinist,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Toidouae,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  June  1S13.  He  entered  tbe  Pails 
Conservatoire  under  Habeneck  in  1831,  and  became  professor 
of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Toulouse.  In  1844  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  England,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
directed  by  Mendelssohn.  Settling  in  London,  hewas  in  1845 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  In  the 
early  organisations  for  chamber  music  which  cnlmlnated  in  the 
csUbUsbment  of  the  Popular  concerts,  Sainton  bote  an  importaat 
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put;  and  Vheii  the  Royil ItatUn  Open  was  started  at  Covenl 
Garden,  he  ted  the  orchestra  tinder  Coata,  with  whom  he  migrated 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1871.  From  1848  to  1855  he  was 
leader  of  the  Queen's  Band,  and  in  1863  he  conducted  the  music 
at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition.  In  1860,  he 
married  the  famous  contralto  singer,  Miss  Charlotte  Dolby  (sec 
below).  He  was  leader  of  the  principal  provincial  festivals  for 
many  years,  and  gave  a  farewell  concert' at  the  Albert  Hall  In 
188 j.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  October  1890.  His  method  was 
sound,  his  style  artistic,  and  his  educational  work  of  great  value, 
the  majority  of  the  most  successful  orchestral  violinists  having 
been  bis  pupils. 

SAINTOH-DOLBT.CHARUnTBflBLEH  (1811-1885),  English 
contralto  linger,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  17th  of  Hay  1811, 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  i8ja  to  i8j7, 
CriveUi  being  her  principal  singing-master.  In  1837  she  was 
elected  to  a  king's  scholarship,  and  first  appeared  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  1841.  In  October  1845  she  sang  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  through  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  had  been  delighted  by  her  singing  in  Si  Paul.  The  contralto 
music  in  his  Elijah  was  written  for  her  voice,  but  she  did  not 
appear  in  that  work  till  the  performance  at  £xetcr  Hall  on  the 
i6tb  of  April  1847.  She  married  M.  Sainton  in  i860,  and  in 
1870  die  retired  from  the  career  of  a  public  singer,  but  two  years 
afterwards  started  a  "  vocal  academy  "  m  London.  She  made 
various  successful  attempts  as  a  composer,  and  the  cantatas 
"  The  Legend  of  St  Dorothea"  (1876),  "The  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Soul  "(1879),  and  "  Florimcl  "  (1885),  enjoyed  considerable 
success.  Her  last  public  appearance  Vras  at  her  husband's 
'  farewell  concert  in  June  1883,  and  she  died  on  the  i8(h  of 
February  188;.  A  scholarship  in  her  memory  was  founded  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Her  voice  was  of  moderate  power 
and  of  fine  quality,  but  it  was  her  dignified  and  artistic  style  that 
gave  her  the  high  place  she  held  for  so  many  yean  both  in 
oratorio  and  ballads. 

SAINTONGB,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  of  which 
Saintes  (q.t.)  was  the  capital,  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
Aunis,.on  the  N.E.  by  Poitou,  on  the  £.  by  Angoumois,  on  the 
S.  by  Gaicnne,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guienne  and  the  Atlantic. 
It  now  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  department  of  Charente  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Charente  Infcricure.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  Saintonge  was  occupied  by  the  Santoncs,  whose  capital 
was  Mediolanum;  afterwards  it  was  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
The  cin7oi  Sanlonum,  which  formed  the  bishopric  of  Saintes, 
was  divided  into  two  ^gi:  Santonicus  (whence  Sanclonia, 
Saintonge)  and  i4/inKiui;,  later  Alniatsis  (Aunis).  Halved  by 
the  treaty  of  i3S9f  ^^  *^s  wholly  ceded  to  tiie  king  of  England 
in  r36o,  but  reconquered  by  Du  Cuesclin  in  1371.  Up  to  1789 
it  was  in  the  same  iauvemement  with  Angoumois,  hut  from  a 
judiciary  point  of  view  Saintonge  was  under  the  parlement 
of  Bordeaux  and  Angoumois  imder  that  of  Paris. 

See  D.  Massiou,  Ilisloln  polilique,  civiUelreliiituuie  la  Sainlmte 
tt  de  rAunis  (6  vds.,  1836-1839;  ind  ed.,  1846):  P.  D.  Raineuet, 
Biorrapkie  iainUmttaist  (1853).  Sec  also  the  publications  of  the 
Soctili  da  architts  hitorijuei  dc  la  Sainlanie  tt  dc  I'Aunu  (1874  (ol.). 

8T  OUENt  an  industrial  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  i  m.  N. 
of  the  fortifications  of  Farts.  Pop.  (1906)  37,673.  A  chAteau  of 
the  early  J9th  century  occupies  the  site  of  a  chltxau  of  the 
17th  century  bought  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  1745,  where 
in  1814  Louis  XVIII.  signed  the  declaration  promising  a  con- 
stitutional charter  to  France.  Previously  there  existed  a  chlteau 
built  by  Charles  of  VaUs  in  the  early  years  of  the  i4tb  century, 
where  King  John  the  Good  inaugurated  the  short-lived  order  of 
the  Knights  of  "  Notre  Dame  de  la  noble  maison,"  called  also 
the  -"  ordre  de  I'itoilc."  The  industries  of  St  Ouen  include 
metal  founding,  engineering  and  machine  construction  and  the 
manufacture  of  government  uniforms, pianos, chemical  products, 
tic.    It  has  important  docks  on  the  Seine  and  a  race-course. 

ST  PANCRAS,  a  Korthcm  metropolitan  borough  of  I«ndoo, 
England,  bounded  E.  by  Islington,  S.E.  by  Finsbury,  S.  by 
HoU)orn,  and  W.  by  St  Marylebone  and  Uampstead,  and  extend- 


ing N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (190^) 
33S.3>7-  In  (he  south  it  includes  a  residential  district,  contain* 
ing  boarding-houses  and  private  hotels.  In  the  centre  are 
Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  in  the  north,  where  part 
of  Highgate  is  included,  are  numerous  villas,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parliament  Hill,  adjoining  Hampstead  Heath.  A  thorough- 
fare called  successively  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Hampstead 
Road,  High  Street  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town  Road,  and 
Highgate  Road,  runs  from  south  lo  north;  Euston  Road 
crosses  it  in  the  south,and  Camden  Road  and  Chalk  Farm  Road 
branch  from  it  at  Camden  Town.  Besides  the  greater  part  of 
Parliament  Hill  (367  acres),  purchased  for  the  public  use  in 
18S6,  the  borough  includes  a  small  part  of  Regent's  Park  (mainly 
in  the  borough  of  St  Marylebone)  and  Waterlow  Park  (39  acres) 
on  the  slope  of  Highgate  HiU.  It  also  contains  the  termini. 
King's  Cross,  St  Pancras,  and  Euston,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Midland,  and  L.ondon  and  North  Western  railways,  with  extensive 
goods  dep6ts  of  these  companies.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Pancras. in  the  Fields,  near  Pancras  Road,  has  lost  its  ancient 
character  owing  to  reconstruction,  though  retaining  several 
eariy  monuments.  The  new  church  in  Euston  Road  (|8»)  ts 
a  remarkable  adaptation  of  classical  models.  Among  institutioiis. 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  was  founded  in  1836,  and 
provides  education  in  all  branches  common  to  universities 
excepting  theology.  With  the  department  of  medicine  is  con- 
nected the  University  College  Hospital  (1833)  opposite  the 
College.  There  are  several  olher  hospitals;  among  them  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  (Gray's  Inn  Road),  the  North-west  London 
hospital,  Kentish  Town,  and,  in  Etuton  Road,  the  Britfeh 
(Forbes  Winslow  memorial)  hospital  for  mental  disorders, 
British  hospital  for  skin  diseases,  and  New  hospital  for  mmen, 
administered  by  female  physicians.  St  Katherine's  Hospital, 
a  picturesque  building  overlooking  Regent's  Park,  with  a  chapel 
containing  some  relics  of  antiquity,  was  settled  here  (1835)  on 
the  formation  of  the  St  Katherine's  Docks  near  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  it  was  founded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  114S.  Its 
patronage  has  always  been  associated  with  queens,  and  here 
was  established  the  Queen  Victoria  Home  for  Nurses  of  the  poor, 
founded  out  of  the  women's  gift  of  money  to  the  Queen  at  her 
jubilee  (1S87).  Olher  institutions  are  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  women,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the 
Aldcnham  technical  institute.  The  Patsmote  Edwards  Settle- 
ment, taking  name  from  its  principal  benefactor,  was  founded 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs  Humphry  Want. 
Near  Regent's  Park  is  Cumberland  Market.  The  parliameataiy 
borough  of  St  Pancras  has  north,  south,  east  and  west  divisfons,' 
each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of 
a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  6ocouncillon.     Area,  2694-4  ' 


St  Pancras  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belon^ne  to  the  chapter 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which  body  the  lordship  of  the  manors  of 
Cantelows  (Kentish  Town)  and  Toteohall  (Tottenham  Court)  waa 
also  invested.  Camden  Town  takes  name  from  Baron  Caindesi 
(d.  1794),  lord  chniic(!r>r  ui  'cr  George  III.  King's  Cross  was  50 
cal!c(i  from  a  stalui  i  \  ,.;./•  IV.,  erected  in  T830,  greatly  ridiculed 
and  removed  in  li<45,  but  .in  earlier  name,  Battle  Bridge,  is  tradition* 
ally  derived  irom  the  stand  o(  (}ueen  Boadicea  against  the  Romans, 
or  from  one  of  Alfred's  contests  with, the  Danes.  Somers  Town, 
between  King's  Cross  and  Camden  Town,  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  refugees  from  the  Fr  nch  Revolution,  many  of  whom  were  buried 
in  St  Pancras  churchyard.  In  the  locality  of  Somers  Town  there 
were  formerly  to  be  traced  earthworks  of  unknown  age,  which  William 
Stukcley  argued  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  camp  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Attached  lo  the  former  manor-house  of  Totenhall  was  one  of  the 
fam^ns  pleasure  resorts  of  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries,  and  from 
e.  irf".'  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  gardens  at  Bagnigge 
W^lls  (King's  Cross  Road)  were  greatly  favoured;  there  were  here, 
moreover,  medicinal  springs. 

ST  PAUL,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean, 
in  38'^  43'  50'  S ,  77*  33'  39'  E,,  60  m.  S.  of  Amsterdam  Island, 
belonging  to  France.  The  two  islands  belong  to  two  separate 
entptive  areas  characterized  by  quite  different  products;  and 
the  comparative  baroness  of  St  Paul  contrasts  with  the  dense 
vegetation  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  north-east  of  St  Paul,  which 
has  an  area  of  3)  aq.  m.,  is  a  land-locked  bay,  representing  the 
old  ciater,  with  its  rim  broken  down  on  one  side  by  the  sea. 
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Xbc  U^bat  Mge  af  the  Uand  is  not  note  than  8w  ft  above 
Ac  fca.  Od  the  toeth-wcsl  side  the  coast*  are  inaccessible. 
Awnrding  to  Vflain,  tlie  island  originally  rose  above  the  ocean 
a*  a  nvas  of  rhyoUtic  trachyte  similar  to  that  which  still  forms 
the  Nine  Pin  rock  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  crater. 
Next  {oUoKed  a  period  o{  activity  in  which  basic  reda  were 
prodnccd  by  satnnarine  eruptions — lavas  and  acofiae  of  anorthitic 
dhanctcT,  pahgonltic  tuffs,  and  basaltic  •  ashes;  aad  finally 
bMB  the  crater,  which  must  have  been  a  vast  lake  «{  fire  like 
those  in  the  Sandwich  lalaads,  poured  forth  quiet  stream*  of 
l-iTihtr  lavas  which  are  scea  dipping  from  the  centre  «f  the 
■land  lovaids  the  cliSs  at  aisles  of  30*  to  30°.  The  only  remain- 
OC  iadiGationB  oi  volcanic  activity  are  the  wano  springs  and 
qnanatinns  of  carbon  dioaide. 

See  C  V^bio,  Pasiatt  de  VUia  tmr  U  uUil  Cffiieemhrt  1874). 
ErpUUitm  franfaise  tux  Iks  SI  Pant  et  AmIerJam  (Paris,  1877): 
Dnaipdim  fleUtp'qae  ie  la  praqu'Ut  tAitn  . . .  KemnioH  . . .  St 
Pad  el  AmsUriam  (Paris,  1878);  and  an  article  in  AnnaUs  dt 
fhgnpHe,  itn- 

ST  PADL.  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
scat  of  Ramsey  county,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  liver,  about 
nso  m.  above  its  mouth,  at  the  practical  head  of  navigation, 
JBSt  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  about  360  m.  N.  W. 
itf  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  its  W.  limits  directly  touch  the  limits 
«f  Miniieapolia.  Pop.  (1S80}  41,473;  (1890)  133,156;  (1900) 
I<3g63i,  of  whom  46,819  were  forcign-bom  (11,935  Ckninans, 
^51  Swedes,  4892  Irish,  3557  English-Canadians,  2900 
Norwegians,  2005  English,  1488  Austrians,  1343  Bohemians, 
UE>6  Danes,  and  1015  French-Canadians),  100,599  of  foreign 
psrentage  (i^.  both  parents  foreign  bom),  and  2263  negroes; 
(1910  censuii)  214,744.  Land  area  (1906)  52-23  sq.  m.  SI 
hoi  Is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Northern 
facific,  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sauk  Stc  Marie,  the  Chicago 
t  Narth-westem,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Mbueapolis  &  St  Louis  railways.  Five 
bridges  spaa  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  of  which,  known'  as 
Bgli  Brills  b  2770  ft.  long  and  aoo  ft.  higb.  Four  intcnirban 
fas  ooaaect  with  Minneapolis. 

St  Paul  Is  attractively  situated  670-880  ft.  diove  sea-Icve(, 
m  a  series  of  lofty  limestone  terraces  or  bluffs,  formerly  hea^ly 
TOTdrt  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  bat  t  he  principal  pntl  is 
m  the  cast  bank.  In  its  park  system  tlw  nnracrons  lakes  within 
ad  near  the  city  have  been  utilized.  Of  the  parks,  Como  Park 
(42J  acres;  including  L.ake  Como  and  a  fine  Japanese  gnrdea 
aad  a  Hly  pond), and  Pfaalen  Park  (600  acres,  more  than  400  of 
■fekh  are  water  area),  arc  the  largest.  There  are  also  47  smaller 
azures  and  "  neighbourhood  parks  "  aggregathig  560  acres, 
la  ladian  Park  (13S  acres),  at  the  crest  of  the  bhiffs  (Dayton's 
tkdb),  in  the  cast  central  part  of  the  city,  are  burial-mounds 
rf  the  Siowz.  Sonunit  Avenue  Boulevard,  200  ft.  wide  and 
caeadisc  for  2)  m.  along  the  lieights,  is  a  fine  residential  street., 
Boakvaids  along  the  Uufis.on  either  side  of  the  river  connect 
■ith  the  Uinncapolis  park  system.  Harriet  Island,  in  the 
Miaiajppi  river  opposite  the  business  centre  of  the  dty,  is 
sitractivcty  parked,  and  on  it  are  public  paths.  Adjoining  the 
ciiy  on  the  south-vest,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Hiuis  iff '  rivers,  is  the  Fort  SneUing  U.S.  Covernmeat  Military 
ktservatjon,  with  a  nssnd$tane  fort,  built  in  1820.  The  principal 
pablic  building  is  the  State  Capitol,  completed  in  1905.  It  was 
jr^ipirA  by  Cass  Gilbert  (b.  1859),  is  oi  Minnesota  granite  and 
wtilc  Georgia  marble  with  a  massive  central  white  dome,  and 
bs  scalptoral  decorationa  by  D.  C.  French  and  interior  decon- 
tkm*  by  John  La  Farge,  E.  H.  Blashficid,  Elmer  £.  Garnsey 
Cb.  1862),  and  Edward  Simmons  (b.  1853).  Other  prominent 
Wldia(sarc  the  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  a  Gothic  grcystone 
oractare;  the  Federal  building,  of  grcystone,  opposite  Rice 
Farti;  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  biiilding;  the 
Uetropolitan  Opera  House;  the  Auditorium,  which  was  built  by 
pMic  (ubacriptioo;  the  St  Paul  armoury  (1905),  with  a  drill 
tal;  tte  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  Union  railway  station. 
AsKMic  the  ptfncipal  churches  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
ad  the  Peoiple's,  the  Centra]  Presbyterian,  the  Park  Congrc- 


gattenal,  and  the  First  Bapt^  chun^esi  The  wheleuk  dbtitct 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  near  the  UaiOB  railway  statioa; 
the  retail  shops  are  mostly  in  an  area  bounded  by  Wabasha, 
Seventh,  Fourth  and  Roberts  strcetv 

St  Paul  has  an  excellent  public  school  system,  which  included 
in  1909  three  high  schools,  a  teachers'  training  school,  a  manual 
training  high  school,  forty-eight  grade  adiools,  and  a  parental 
school  Among  other  educational  institutions  are  the  Freeman 
School;  St  Paul  Academy;  Barnard  School  for  Boys;  St 
Paul  College  of  Law  (1900);  the  College  of  St  Thomas  (Roman 
Catholic,  1885);  St  Paul  Seminary  (Roman  Catholk,  1894), 
fotmded  by  James  J.  Hill  as  the  provincial  seminary  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  St  Paul  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000, 
40  acres  of  land,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vrdumes;  Luther 
Theological  Seminary  (18S5);  Hamh'ne  University  (co-educa- 
tional; Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  in  1854,  with  a  medical 
school  in  Minneapolis  (chartered  1883;  part  of  Hamltne  since 
1895),  and  having  in  the  college  and  preparatory  school,  in  1908- 
r909,  17  instructors  and  3S4  students;  Macalester  College 
(Presbyterian;  co-educational),  founded  as  Baldwin  Institute 
in  1853,  reorganized  and  renamed  in  1874  in  honourof'abene-^ 
factor,  Charles  Macalester  (1798-1873)  oi  Philadelphia;  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  ( 1 888)  and  the  Agricaltural  Experiment 
Station  (1887)  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  St  Anthony 
Park,  west  of  Como  P^rk  and  south  of  the  fair  grounds.  Among 
the  libraries  are  the  City  Public  Library,  the  State  Law  Library 
and  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library.  The  Miimesots 
Historical  Society,  organised  In  1849,  has  an  archaeological 
collection  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  private  residence 
of  James  J.  Hill  is  a  notable  art  gaUery,  containing  one  of  tha 
brgest  and  best  collections  of  the  Barbizon  School  In  existence. 
The  principal  newspapers  are  the  Dispakk  (Independent,  1878) 
and  the  Piotuer-Prets,  the  latter  established  by  James  M. 
Goodhue  (1800-1852)  in  1849.  Among  the  hospitals  and  charit- 
able institutions  are  the  City  and  County,  St  Joseph's  and 
St  Luke's  hospitals,  all  having  nurses'  training  schools;  the 
Swedish  Hospital,  the  Scandinavian  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Homo 
for  the  Friendless,  the  Magdalen  Home  and  the  Women's 
Christian  Home.  Within  the  city  limits  (east  of  Indian  Moiud* 
Park)  is  the  Willowbrogk  (state)  Fish  Hatchery,  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States  in  completeness  of  equipment;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  city  on  the  north-west  ore  the  cxtenaivo  groimds(20o 
acres)  and  buildings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  where 
fairs  arc  held  armtially. 

Although  as  a  manufacturing  city  St  Paid,  not  possessing 
the  wonderful  water-power  of  its  sister  city,  does  not  equal 
Minneapolis,  yet  as  a  commercial  and  whofoale  distributing 
centre  it  is  in  some  respects  superior,  and  it  is  the  principal 
jobbing  market  of  the  North-west.  Situated  at  the  natural 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  it  has  several  competing 
lines  of  river  steamboats  in  addition  to  the  shipping  facilities 
provided  by  its  railways  and  the  lines  of  the  Minnesota  Transfer 
Co.,  a  belt  line  with  62  m.  of  track  encircling  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis.  St  Paul  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Minnesota  Customs 
District,  and  imports  from  Canada  and  from  the  Orient  via  tha 
Pacific  railways  constitute  an  important  factor  in  its  commercial 
life,  its  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  $6,154,289  and 
$9,909,940  respectively  in  1909.  Coal  and  wood,  grain,  farm 
produce  and  dairy  products  arc  important  exports.  St  Paul 
is  the  principal  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  furs  of  the 
North-west,  and  there  are  extensive  stock-yard*  and  slaughtering 
and  packing  houses  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  South  St  Paul 
(pop,  in  1910,  4510),  St  Paul  ranks  second  to  Minneapolis 
among  the  cities  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The 
total  value  of  its  factory  products  in  1905  was  $38,318,704, 
an  increase  of  27-5%  since  190a  The  fallowing  were  among 
the  largest  items:  fur  goods;  printing  and  publishing— book 
(especially  law-book)  and  job,  newspapcra  and  periodicals; 
mail  liquors;  steam-railway  car  building  and  repairing;  boots 
and  shoes;  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products;  hunto  and 
planing-mill  products;  men's  clothing;  tobacco,  dgais  and 
cigarettes;  and  saddlery  and  harness. 
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St  Panl  is  governed  under  a  durter  of  igeo,  niiA  may  be 
amended  by  popular  vote  on  proposals  made  by  a  pennanent 
charter  commissian.  The  mayor,  comptroller  ^»d  city  treasurer 
are  elected  for  two  yean,  llie  mayor  has  the  veto  power  and 
appoints  the  members  of  boards  of  police,  parks,  library,  fire, 
water-supply  and  education.  The  legislature  is  bicameral, 
consisting  of  an  assembly  of  nine  members  elected  on  a  general 
dty  ticket  and  a  board  of  aldermen  chosen  one  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards.  The  water-supply  is  pumped  through  s;s  m.  of 
water  mains  from  a  group  of  lakes  north  of  the  dty,  and  the 
system  has  a  capadty  of  40,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Histary. — The  earliest  recorded  visit  of  a  European  to  the 
site  of  St  Paul  was  that  of  the  Jesuit  Louis  Hennepin  in  1680. 
The  traders  Pierre  Le  Sueur  and  Nicholas  Perrot  visited  the 
region  between  1690  and  1700,  and  apparently  established  a 
temporary  trading  post  somewhere  in. the  neighbourhood.  The 
fiist  man  of  EngUdi  descent  to  record  his  visit  was  Jonathan 
Carver,  who,  according  to  his  journal,  spent  some  time  in  the 
vidnity  in  1767-1768.  In  1805  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  con- 
duded  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux.  The  first  steamboat  made 
Its  way  up  the  river  in  1823.  The  site  of  St  Paul  was  opened  to 
settlement  by  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  negotiated  by 
Governor  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  with  the  Chippewas  in 
1837.  Two  years  later  (1839)  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  Swiss  and  Canadian  refugees  from  Lord  Selkirk's 
Red  River  colony.  In  1841  Father  Luden  Gaultier  erected  a 
log  mission  chapel,  which  he  named  St  Paul's;  from  this  the 
settlement  was  named  St  Paul's  Landing  and  finally  St  Paul. 
On  the  erection  of  Minnesota  Territory  in  1849,  St  Paul  was 
hicorporated  as  a  village  and  became  the  Territorial  capitaL  Its 
population  in  rSso  was  only  1112.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1854,  and  continued  as  the  capital  of  the  new  state  after  its 
admission  (iSj8).  The  first  railway  connecting  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  was  completed  in  i86>,  at  which  time  St  Paul's 
population  exceeded  10,000  and  in  1869  through  railway  con- 
nexion with  Chicago  was  effected.  The  dty  of  West  St  Paul 
was  annexed  in  1874.  The  growth  of  the  dty  had  been  com- 
paratively slow  until  1870,  in  which  year  the  population  was 
10,030;  but  the  rapid  railway  construction  and  the  settlement 
and  dearing  of  the  Western  farm  lands  increased  its  commercial 
and  industrial  importance  as  it  did  that  of  its  sister  dty,  Minne- 
apolis. In  1884  the  dty  limits  were  extended  to  the  Minneapolis 
line. 

See  F.  C.  Bliss,  Si  Paul,  its  Past  and  Pntent  (St  Paul,  r888): 
C.  C.  Andrews,  Hislary  of  St  Paul,  Uinnttota  (Syiocuse,  N.Y., 
1890) ;  Warner  and  Foote,  HistQrj  of  Ramsty  County  and  the  City  oj 
5(;>iiii/ (Minneapolis,  1881):  C.  IJ.  EKcIt,  "Earl^  Trade  and  Traders 
in  SttPaul,"  and  A.  L.  Larpcnteur,  "  Recollectiont  of  rhe  Cityr  and 
People  of  St  Paul,"  both  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society's 
CoUtctions,  voL  ix.  (i9or). 

ST  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  England,  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  Cily,  at  the 
head  of  Ludgate  Bill.  (For  plan,  &c.,  see  AKCHiTECnme: 
Renaissanct  in  Enghtid.)  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  London, 
Restitutus,  is  recorded  in  314,  but  his  individuality  and  even 
his  existence  are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
the  existence  of  a  church  until  Bede's  notice  that  eariy  hi  the 
7th  century  one  was  built  here  by  Athelberht  of  Kent  at  the 
instance  of  the  missionary  McUitus,  who  became  bishop.  Tradi- 
tion placed  upon  the  site  a  Roman  temple  of  Diana.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  and,  after  passing  through  many 
vidssitudes,  was  removed  in  1083,  when  Bishop  Maurice,  with 
the  countenance  of  William  the  Conqueror,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  new  cathedral.  The  building  was  not  pressed 
forward  with  vigour,  and  in  1135  much  of  it  was  damaged  by 
fire.  The  tower  was  completed  in  uji;  ah  Eariy  English 
choir  followed  shortly  after,  and  was  enlarged  after  1255  when 
Bishop  Fulk  brought  great  energy  to  bear  upon  the  repair  and 
elaboration  of  the  building.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the 
cathedral  was  regarded  as  finished;  but  a  new  spire  wa,-.  buill 
early  in  the  14th  century.  Much  of  the  Norman  work,  pirticu- 
lariy  m  the  nave,  had  been  left  untouched  by  the  Early  English 
builders  (who  in  other  parts  merely  encased  it),  and  the  catliedral 


was  a  magnificent  raonnment  of  these  itylct,  and  of  tSe  eariy 
Decorated.  Perpendicular  additions  were  not  extensive,  and  the 
cathedral  remained  with  little  alteration  until  1561,  when 
lightning  struck  the  spin  and  fired  the  church.  The  spire 
was  never  rebuilt.  In  the  tune  of  James  I.  the  fabric  had  so 
far  decayed  that  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  it,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  restoration.  In  accordance  with  the  architectural  tendencies 
of  his  time  he  added  a  classical  portico  to  the  west  front,  and 
made  similar  alterations  to  the  transepts.  Again,  however,  in 
ii66  the  bad  state  of  the  fabric  neceaitated  extensive  repair, 
and  Dr  (aftetwards  Sir)  Christopher  Wrea  furnished  a  sdieme 
induding  a  central  dome.  All  his  plaiu  were  complete  in  August 
of  that  year,  but  in  September  the  great  fire  of  London  almoet 
destroyed  the  building,  and  rendered  what  was  Idt  unsafe  and 
beyond  restoration  * 

Estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  the  old  cathedral  differ,  StoW 
making  the  eitreme  length  690  ft.,  but  modem  inveuiiations  give 
596  ft.  The  internal  height  of  the  choir  was  toi  ft.,  and  that  oTthe 
nave,  which  was  at  twelve  bays,  93  ft.,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  building  was  t04  (t.  The  summit  of  the  wonderful  spire  was 
48a  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  present  building  b  wider  Uian  the 
old,  and  its  oricnution  is  more  northerly,  but  its  northern,  eastern 
and  southern  extremities  approximately  correspond  with  those  of 
old  St  Paul's,  the  west  front  of  which,  however,  with  its  flanking 
towers,  lay  nearly  too  ft.  west  of  Wren's  front,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  cathedral  hicorporated  the  origini 
parish  church  of  St  Faith  after  tass,  when  part  of  the  new  crypt 
was  allotted  to  the  parish  in  return^  Moreover,  the  andent  churdi 
of  St  Gregory  by  St  Paul  actually  adjoined  the  cathedral  on  the 
south-west.  In  the  angle  west  of  the  south  transept  lay  a  doister. 
m  the  midst  of  which  was  the  ocugonal  chapter  house,  dating  frank 
t332.  To  the  nonh-east  of  the  cathedral  stood  Paul's  Cross,  ia  an 
open  stace  devoted  to  public  meetings;  it  included  a  pulpit,  and 
here  reli^ous  dispuutions  were  held  and-papal  bulls  promulfl^ted. 
In  1643  It  was  removed,  but  a  new  cross,  erected  under  the  will  of 
H.  C,  Richards,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  unveiled  in  1910. 

The  formal  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  was 
made  in  166S,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1675.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  it  in  1697,  and  the  last  stone  was  set  in 
place  in  1710.  Thecoat  a  ctuioosly  estimated,  but  was  probably 
about  jC850,ooo,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  defrayed  by  s 
duty  on  sea-borne  coal.  The  material  is  Portland  stone.  Wren 
had  to  face  many  difficulties.  He  naturally  Insisted  on  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  first  design  was  for  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but  tfae  general  desire  was  that  at  least 
the  ground-plan  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  should  be  foUowed. 
and  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  was  forced  upon  him.  He  offered 
various  further  designs,  and  one  was  accepted,  but  Wren  act 
the  broadest  construction  upon  the  permission  granted  him  to 
alter  its  ornamental  details,  and  luckily  so.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  building  is  513  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  :43  ft., 
of  the  nave  122  ft.,  of  the  west  front  179  ft.  The  length  of  tbe 
nave  is  233  ft.,  and  of  the  choir  168  ft,  leaving  122  ft.  beneath 
the  dome  at  the  crossing.  The  crofs  at  the  top  of  the  lantern 
above  the  dome  is  363  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The  cathedral  is  approached  on  the  west  from  an  open  mvewnit, 
on  which  stands  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  There  is  also  an  macriptioA 
marking  the  spot  on  which  Queen  Victoria  returned  thanks  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  (1897).  A  broad  flight  01  steps 
leads  up  to  the  west  front,  of  two  orders,  flanked  by  towers.  In  the 
north  tower  is  a  chime  of  bells;  in  the  south  the  dock,  with  the  old 
great  bell  (1716),  tolled  on  the  death  of  certain  high  penonagea, 
anri  l!ic  nrw  ffrcat  bell,  placed  in  1S82,  weighiag  about  17  tons. 
The  nave  is  nf Tour  l>ays,  with  aisles,  and  chapels  of  one  bay  width 
immcdi.itcly  cast  of  the  western  towers.  The  transepts  are  of  two 
bays,  and  are  entersd  by  north  and  south  porches  approached  by 
drcular  flights  of  steps.  On  tbe  pediment  of  the  south  porch  iS 
sculptured  a  phoenix  with  the  inscription  Keiurgam  (1  snail  rise 
again),  in  allusion  to  a  famous  episode.  Wren,  planning  his  site 
and  desiring;  to  mark  in  the  ground  the  point  of  the  centre  of  his 
dome,  bade  .'  workman  bring  a  piece  of  stone  lor  the  purpose. 
He  picked  up  at  haiard  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tombotone  bearing 
this  single  word,  which  Wren  adopted  as  a  motto.  The  choir  of  four 
bays  terminates  in  an  apse,  but  the  rich  and  lofty  modern  reiedos 
stands  fo^w.^^d,  and  the  apse  is  thus  divided  off  from  the  bcxly  of 
thu  LiiujLij  .jfid  forms  the  Jesus  chapel.  The  choir  stalls  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  work  of  Gnnling  Gibbons.  The  dome  is  supported 
by  the  four  vast  piers  in  the  angles  of  the  cross,  wi.thin  which  are 
small  chambcni.  and  by  eight  inner  piers.  The  spandrels  between  the 
arches  which  stand  upon  these  pitts  are  ornamented  with  mosaics; 
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flioai  thc'desiens  of  G.  F.  Watts  and  othfrs.  executed  by  SalvUtL  1 
Vfinm  had  looked  forward  to  a  comprehensive  scheme  o(  clecoraiion 
fal  mosaic.  The  later  extension  of  thi»  work  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond.  AtiovT  the  arches  is  a  circular  gallery  known  as 
Ibe  Ahispcring  Gallery  from  the  fact  that  a  whisper  can  be  ca-dly 
kcsnl  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Above  this  there  are  pilasttira, 
wkta  square-headed  windows,  in  three  out  of  every  four  intervening 
apacct;  and  above  again,  the  domed  ceiline,  ornamented  m  mono- 
cnrome  by  Sir' James  Thornhili  immediately  alter  its  completion: 
bot  tlie  paintings  have  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
Md  are  nardly  to  be  distinguished  from  bdow.  The  inner  wallof 
the  tibme  logins  to  slope  inward  from  the  level  ol  the  Whispering 
CaDcfy.  but  this  is  masked  outside  by  a  colonnade,  extending  up 
to  »  tx}int  i  little  above  the  top  of  the  internal  pilasters,  from 
thispbint  upward  the  dome  is  of  triple  construction,  consisting  of  (l) 
the  inner  dome  of  brick,  pierced  at  the  lop  to  rentier  the  laniern 
visible  from  below;  (i)  a  brick  cone,  the  principal  member  of  the 
ttnjcture,  bearing  the  lantern;  (3)  the  dome  visible  from  without, 
d  Wad  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  golden  gallery  at  the  base  of  the 
botem  (top  of  the  outer  dome)  is  about  65  ft.  above  the  top  of  the 


Tbe  moouaieots  In  St  Paul't  ara  nunerous,  though  not  to  be 
oompared  with  those  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most  notable  a 
that  in  the  nave  to  the  duke  of  Wellinglun  (d.  1837)  bv  Alfred 
Steven*.  In  the  crypt,  which  extends  beneath  the  entire  building, 
•ft  many  ttnnbs  and  memorials — that  of  Nelson  in  the  centre 
bcaeatjl  the  done,  those  of  many  famous  anistl  in  the  so-called 
Painters'  Comer,  and  in  the  south  choir  aisle  that  of  Wren  hirascK, 
wfwae  grave  is  marked  only  by  a  plain  slab,  with  the  well-known 
iascvipttoa  ending  Si  manitmentum  rtqtiirii,  circumspice  ("  If  thou 
acckcsK  a  moaumeat,  look  about  thee  ").  Above  the  south-west 
ckape4  in  the  nave  is  the  chapter  library,  with  many  interesting 
printed  books,  MSSw  and  diawings  relating  to  the  cathedral.  For 
at  PsuPs  School,  established  by  John  Colet,  dean,  and  formerly 
•diannt  to  the  cathedral,  see  the  article  on  Hauheksmitii,  whither 
it  was  subsequently  removed. 

AirrHDBiTiaa — Pannlotiatr  Utmoirs  (of  Sir  Christopher  Wren), 
tompitUd  by  kis  un  Cknstapher,  noia  tntbliihed  by  his  Crandum, 
SuHn  Wm  (London.  i7S>>.  Sir  Wilham  Dugdafc.  History  of  St 
PanTs  (iSiS):  Dean  Milman.  <4iinnfi  0/ 5(  Paul's  (t86S);  Williim 
Loacmaa.  Tkt  Tknt  Calktinix  itdiraud  to  St  Paul  (1873);  D.hm- 
mtmtt  lUmtralimt  Urn  Hiiltry  tf  Si  Pauls  (Camden  Society,  iSSo); 
Rev.  W.  Sparrow-Simpson.  CkapUrs  in  tht  IJislory  0/  Old  Si  Pati't 
(1881);  CUaninttJram  Old  St  Pauts  (l88q):  and  St  Paul's  and  Old 
CUf  Lilt  (1894):  Kcv.  A.  Dimock,  S(  Paul's  (in  Bell's  "  Cathedral  " 
amcs,  1901):  Rev.  Canon  Bcnbam.  Old  St  Paul's  (1903).    In  this 


last  w«rit  and  elsewhera  ane  shown  the  valuable  drawings  of  Wen< 
ccslaus  Hollar,  ahowing  the  old  cathedral  immediately  before  the 
great  fin. 

St  PAUl'S  BOCKS,  a  number  of  islets  in  the  Atlantic,  nearly 
I*  N.  o<  the  equator  and  540  m.  from  South  America,  in  >g*  15' 
W.  The  whole  space  occupied  docs  not  exceed  1400  ft.  in  length 
bjr  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  Besides  sea-fowl  the  only 
land  creatures  are  insects  and  spideis.  Fish  arc  abundant,  seven 
species  (one,  Halocentrum  sancti  ^aiJi,  peculiar  to  the  locatity) 
being  collected  by  the  "  Challenger  "  (luring  a  brief  stay.  Dar- 
win (Ox  Yokanic  Iitands)  decided  that  St  Paul's  Recks  were 
■Ml  of  volcanic  origin;  later  investigators  maintain  that  they 
probably  are  eruptive. 

Sec  Reports  o(  the  Vcyaf  <!f  HM.S.  ChatUtittr:  Ncrralivt  oj  Iht 
Omut,  vol  i. 

R  PBTBB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  NicoUet  county, 
MiaiMaoU,  U.S.A.,  oo  the  Mtnneiota  ri*«r,  about  7;  m  S  W.  ol 
MioBcapolii.  Pop  (1905, slatecensus)  4514  (87sforcign-bom); 
(1910)  4176.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  ft  Nortb-Westem 
caiivay  aad  by  steamboat  lines  00  the  Minnesota  tiver,  which 
it  oavicabk  for  light  draft  steamboats  to  this  point.  The 
■cafhbouring  lalua  with  their  excellent  fishing  attract  many 
— »-"»  vitilon.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat 
ol  tbc  Minnooca  Hospilal  for  the  Insane  (18M),  and  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  CoUefc  (Swedish  Evangelical  Lathcran,  co^uca- 
tional),  which  was  ftiondcd  in  titi  and  hat  a  college,  an  Academy 
and  S^ool  of  Pedagogy,  a  School  of  Commerce  and  a  School 
of  Muie.  St  Peter  is  an  important  market  for  Inmber  and  grain , 
it  hat  none  quarries  and  various  manufactures.  Settled  about 
«85>,  St  Ptter  wat  incorporated  as  a  viUage  In  1865,  and  was 
dttrtercd  at  a  dty  in  1891  In  1857  the  le^lalnrc,  a  short  time 
before  iu  adjournment  for  the  session,  passed  a  bill  fo  remove 
the  capital  of  Minnetou  to  St  Peter,  but  the  bill  was  not  pre- 
Knted  to  the  goTernor  for  his  signature  within  the  prescribed 
tine,  «Bd  when  the  legislature  le^ODVcntd  a  similar  bill  could 
Dot  be  passed. 


8T  raiBR  POST,  the  chief  town  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  Pop,  (1901)  18,264.  It  lies  picturesquely  on  a 
steep  slope  above  its  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  bieakwateis,  the  southern  of  which 
connects  with  the  shore  and  continues  beytmd  a  rocky  islet  on 
which  stands  Castle  Comet.  It  liates  from  the  istb  century 
and  letains  portions  of  that  periocL  Along  the  sea-front  of  the 
town  there  extends  a  broad  sea-wall,  which  continues  north- 
ward nearly  as  far  as  the  small  port  of  St  Sampson's,  connected 
with  St  Peter  Port  by  an  dectric  tramway.  To  the  south  of 
the  town  Fort  George,  with  its  barracks,  stands  high  above  the 
tea.  On  the  qtuiy  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Albert,  Prince 
Consort  (1863),  copied  from  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  London.  St  Peter  Port  was  formeriy  walled,  and  the  sites 
of  the  five  gates  are  marked  by  stones.  St  Peter's^  or  the  town 
church,  standing  low  by  the  side  of  the  quay,  was  consecrated 
in  131},  but  indudes  little  of  the  building  of  that  date.  It  has, 
however,  fine  details  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  is,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  noteworthy  ecdesiastical  building  in  the  island}. 
The  other  prindpal  buildings  are  the  court  house,  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  royal  court  and  the  slates,  the  Elizabeth  College 
for  boys,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  occupying  a  hotiae 
of  the  year  1825,  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  commcmoxating  a 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1846.  Hauteville  House,  the  residence 
of  Victor  Hugo  from  1856  to  1870,  is  preserved  as  he  left  it,  and 
is  open  to  the  pubUc.  The  harbour  is  the  chid  in  the  island, 
and  a  large  export  trade  is-  carried  on  espedally  in  vegetables, 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  construction  of  the  harbour  was  ordered 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  1175. 

ST  PBTERSBURO,  a  government  of  north-wettem  Russia, 
at  the  head  ol  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  ttretching  for  130  m.  along 
its  south-east  shore  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
bordering  on  Fmland,  with  an  area  of  I7,3>i  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly 
on  the  Finland  border,  but  fiat  and  mardiy  elsewhere,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  plateau  in  the  south  (Duderhof  Hills),  300 
to  550  ft.  high.  It  has  a  damp  and  cold  climate,  the  average 
temperatures  being:  at  St  Petersburg,  for  the  year  39*  P.,  for 
January  ij*,  for  July  64°;  yeariy  lainfall,  187  In.;  at  Ser- 
maks,  at  the  mouth  of  the'Svir  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Ladoga 
(6o*  j8'  N  ),  for  the  year  37*,  for  January  13*,  for  July  6i*; 
yearly  rainfall,  3o*8  In.  Numerotis  parallel  ridges  of  glacier 
origin  Intersect  the  government  towards  Lake  Pdpus  and  north 
of  the  Neva.  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  appear  in  the  south, 
the  whole  covered  by  a  thick  glacial  deposit  with  bouldcn 
(bottom  nioiaine)  and  by  thick  alluvial  deposits  In  the  valley 
of  the  Neva.  "The  bays  of  Kronstadt,  Koporya,  Luga  and 
Narva  afford  good  anchorage,  but  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part 
fnnged  with  reefs  and  sandbanks.  The  chief  river  is  the  Neva. 
The  feeders  of  Lake  Ladoga — the  Volkhov,  the  Syas,  and  the 
Svir,  the  last  two  forming  part  of  the  system  of  canals  connecting 
the  Neva  with  the  Volga — are  important  channels  of  commerce, 
as  also  is  the  Narova.  Marshes  and  forests  cover  about  45% 
of  the  arta  (70%  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century).  The  popula- 
tion, which  was  635,780  in  i88>,  numbered  873,043  in  1897, 
without  the  capital  and  its  suburbs,  induding  the  latter  it  was 
1, 103,(165  Of  this  latter  number  466,750  were  women  and 
160,490  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  1,510,100. 
The  average  density  was  cii  per  sq.  m.  The  population  is  chiefly 
Russian,  with  a  small  admixture  of  Finns  and  Germans,  and 
according  to  religion  it  is  distributed  as  follows.  Greek  Orthodox, 
78%,  Nonconformists,  i-6%;  Lutherans,  17%,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  2-4%.  A  remarkable  feature  b  the  very  slow 
natural  increase  of  the  population.  During  the  >$  years  1867  to 
1891  the  natural  increase  was  only  867.  The  government  it 
divided  mto  eight  districts,  the  administrative  headqinartert 
of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  are:  St  Petersburg 
(f«.),  Gdov  (2154  inhabitants),  Luga  (51^7),  Novaya  Ladoga 
(4144),  Pelerhof  (ii,]oo),  SchlUssrIburg  (5285),  Tsarskoye  Selo 
(27,353)  tnd  Vamburg  (4166).  Most  of  the  towns  are  summer 
resorts  for  the  population  of  the  capital.  Till  the  latter  part 
of  the  loth  century  education  stood  at  a  very  low  level,  bqt 
progress  has  since  been  made,  and  now  three-quarters  of  all  who 
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cntet  the  army  from  this  govcmnMBt  aie  aUe  to  rant.  The 
Mtmstvo  (provincial  council)  haa  organized  village  libraries  and 
lectures  on  a  wide  scale.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made,  especially  since  ^897,  in  sanitary  organization.  Generally 
speaking,  agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  prindpal  crops  are 
cereals  (rye,  oats  and  barley),  potatoes  and  green  crops,  the 
total  area  under  cultivation  being  only  rj%.  These  crops, 
which  are  often  ruined  by  heavy  rains  in  the  late  summer,  are 
insufficient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  some 
czteiiL  Nearly  >i%  ol  the  area  consists  oi  meadom  and 
pasture.  Dairy-Ianning  is  developing.  Timber,  shipping,  stone- 
quarrying  and  fishing  are  important  industries;  the  chief 
factories  are  cotton,  tobacco,  machinery,  sugar,  rubber  and 
paper  mills,  chemical  works,  distilleries,  breweries  and  printing 
works. 

ST  PBTERSBORG,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
in  59*  56'  N.,  and  30°  »'  E.,  400  m.  from  M(soow,  696  m.  from 
Warsaw,  1400  m.  from  Odessa  (via  Moscow),  and  139a  m.  from 
Astrakhan  (also  via  Moscow).  The  Neva,  before  entering  t^e 
Gulf  of  Finland,  forms  a  peninsula,  on  which  the  main  part  of 
St  Petersburg  stands,  and  itself  subdivides  into  several  branches. 
The  islands  so  formed  are  only  10  or  it  ft.  above  the  average 
level  of  the  water.  Their  areas  are  rapidly  increasing,  wlule  the 
banks  which  continue  them  seaward  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  mainland  is  not  much  higher  than  the  islatuis.  As  the  river 
level  rises  several  (cet  during  westerly  gales,  extensive  portions 
of  the  islands  and  of  the  mainland  are  flooded  every  winter. 
In  r777,  when  the  Neva  rose  10-7  ft.,  and  in  >824,  when  it  rose 
ij'8  ft.,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  was  inundated,  and  the 
lower  parts  were  again  under  water  in  iSgo,  1897  and  1898, 
when  the  floods  rose  8  ft.  A  ship  canal,  completed  in  1875-1888 
at  a  cost  of  £1,057,000,  has  made  the  capital  a  seaport.  Be- 
ginningat  Kronstadt,  it  terminates  at  Gutuycv  Island  inaharbour 
capable  of  accommodating  fifty  sea-going  ships.  It  is  23  ft.  deep 
and  17)  m.  long.  The  Neva  is  crossed  by  three  pcrmaiicnt 
bridges— the  Nicholas,  the  Troitsky  or  Trinity  (1897-1903),  and 
the  Alexander  or  Liteinyi;  all  three  line  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. One  other  bridge — the  P^ce — across  the  Great  Neva 
connects  the  left  bank  of  the  mainland  with  Vasilyevskiy  or 
Basil  Island;  but,  being  built  on  boats,  it  is  removed  during  *he 
autumn  and  spring.  Several  wooden  or  fl6ating  bridges  connect 
the  islands,  while  a  number  of  stone  bridges  span  the  smaller 
channels.  In  winter,  when  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice  z  to  3  ft. 
thick,  temporary  roadways  for  carriages  and  pedestrians  are  made 
across  the  ice  and  artificially  lighted.  In  winter,  too,  thousands 
of  peasants  come  in  from  the  villages  with  their  small  Fipnisb 
horses  and  sledges  to  ply  lor  hire. 

The  Neva  continues  frozen  for  an  average  of  147  days  in  the 
year  (ijlh  November  to  3  ist  April).  It  is  unnavigable,  however, 
for  some  time  longer  on  account  of  the  ice  from  Lake  Ladoga, 
which  is  sometimes  driven  by  easterly  winds  into  the  river  at  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  The  climate  of  St  Petersburg 
is  changeable  and  unhealthy  Frosts  are  made  much  more 
trying  by  the  wind  which  accompanies  them;  and  westerly 
gales  in  winter  bring  oceanic  moisture  and  warmth,  and  melt  the 
snow  before  and  after  hard  frosts.  The  summer  is  hot,  but 
short,  lasting  barely  more  than  five  or  six  weeks;  a  hot  day,  how- 
ever, is  often  followed  by  cold  weather:  changes  of  temperature 
arooimting  to  35*  Fahr.  within  twenty-four  hours  are  not  un- 
common. In  autumn  a  chilly  dampness  lasts  for  several  weeks, 
and  in  spring  cold  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  a  few  warm 
days.  


Mean  temperature,  Fahr.  .     . 

Rainfall,  inches 

Prevailing  winds      .... 

Average  daily  range  of  tempen- 

ture,  Fahr.       .     .     .     .     . 
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Topoiraphy.—the  greatei  part  of  St  Petersburg  is  situated 
00  the  mainland,  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Neva,  including  the  best 
ititet*.  the  largest  shops,  the  bazaars  and  markets,  the  palacrs. 


cathedral*  and  tfceatfS,  is  wcB  as  all  the  railway  statiOBS, 
except  that  of  the  Finland  railway.  From  the  Liteinyi  bridge 
to  that  of  Nicholas  a  granite  embankment,  bordered  by  palaces 
and  large  private  houses,  lines  the  kft  bank  ot  the  Neva.  About 
midway,  behind  a  range  o(  fine  houses,  stands  the  Admiralty, 
the  very  centre  of  the  capital.  Formerly  a  wharf ,  on  which  Peter 
the  Great  caused  bis  first  Baltic  ship  to  be  built  in  1706,  it  is 
nowtbeseatof  theoiiiiistryof  theoavy  and  of  the  hydrographical 
department,  the  new  Admiralty  building  standing  farther  down 
the  Neva  on  the  same  bank.  A  broad  square,  partly  laid  out  as 
a  garden  (Alexander  Gardeii),  surrounds  the  Admiralty  on  ibe 
west,  south  and  east.  Tothe  west,9ppa(itethesetu>te,slands  iJae 
fine  memorial  to  Peter  the  Great,  erected  in  1781,  and  noir 
backed  by  the  cathedral  of  St  Isaac  A  bronze  statue,  a  master- 
piece by  the  French  sculptor  Falconet,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  city  on  horseback,  at  full  gallop,  ascending  a  rock  and 
pointing  to  the  Neva.  South  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  ministry 
of  war  and  to  the  east  the  imperial  winter  palace,  the  work  ot 
Rasttelli  (1764),  a  fine  building  of  mixed  style;  but  its  admirable 
proportions  niask  its  huge  dimensions.  It  communicates  by  m 
gallery  with  the  Hermitage  Fine  Arts  Gallery.  A  broad  semi- 
circular square,  adorned  by  the  Alexander  I.  column  (1834), 
separates  the  palace  from  the  buildings  of  the  general  stall  aid 
the  foreign  ministry.  The  range  of  palaces  and  private  hovscs 
facing  the  embankment  above  the  Admiralty  is  interrupted 
by  the  macadamixed  "  Field  of  Mars,"  formeriy  a  marsh,  but 
transformed  at  incredible  expense  into  a  parade-ground,  and  the 
Lyrtniy  Sad  (summer-garden)  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Nev« 
embankment  is  continued  to  a  little  below  the  Nicholas  bridge 
under  the  name  of "  English  embankmeot,"  and  farther  down 
by  the  new  Admiralty  buildings. 

The  topography  of  St  Petersburg  is  very  simple.  Three  bag 
streets,  the  main  arteriesof  the  capital, radiatef^am  the  Admirahy 
— the  Prospekt  Nevskiy(Neva  Prospect),  the  Gorokhovaya,  and 
the  Prospekt  Voznesenskiy  (Ascension  Prospect).  Three  ^rdles 
of  canals,  roughly  speaking  concentric,  intersect  these  three 
streets— the  Hoik*,  the  Catheiine  and  the  Fontanka;  (o  tbcae 
a  number  of  street*  run  parallel  The  Prospekt  NevsUy  is  a 
very  broad  street,  running  straight  east-south<astfor  3200  yds. 
from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Moscow  railway  station,,  and  thence 
1650  yds.  farther,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  until  it  again 
reaches  the  Neva  at  Kalashnikov  Harbour,  near  the  vast  com- 
plex of  the  Alexander  Nevski  manasiery(i7ij),the  seat  of  the 
metropolitan  of  St  Petersburg.  The  part  of  the  street  first 
mentioned  owes  its  picturesque  aspect  to  its  width,  its  atrractive 
shops,  and  still  more  its  animation.  But  the  buildings  which 
border  it  are  architecturally  poor.  Neither  the  cathedral  of  the 
Virgin  of  Kazan  (an  ugly  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  St  Peter's 
in  Rome),  nor  the  still  uglier  Gostiniy  Dvor  (a  two-storied 
quadrilateral  building  divided  into -second-rate  shops),  nor  the 
Anichkov  Palace  (which  resembles  immense  barracks),  nor  evett 
the  Roman  CathohCAOd  Dutch  churches  do  anything  to  embellish 
it.  (Vbout  midway  between  the  public  library  and  the  Anicfakwr 
Palace  an  elegant  square  hides  the  old-fashioned  Alexandra 
theatre;  nor  does  a  profusely  adorned  memorial  (1873)  to 
Catherine  II.  beautify  it  much.  The  Gorokhovaya  is  narrow 
and  badly  paved,  and  is  shut  in  between  gloomy  houses  occupied 
mostly  by  artizaos.  The  Voznesenskiy  Prospekt,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  as  narrow  as  the  last,  ha  better  houses.  On  the 
north,  it  passes  into  a  series  of  large  square*  connected  with 
that  in  which  the  monument  of  Peter  the  Great  atands. 
One  of  them  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  St  Isaac  (of 
Daimatia),  and  another  by  the  memorial  (1859)  to  Nidwiaa  I., 
the  gorgeousnes*  and  bad  last^  of  which  contrast  strangely 
with  the  simplicity  and  ngnificance  <d  that  of  Peter  the 
Cfeat.  The  general  aspect  of  the  cathedral  is  imposing  both 
without  and  within;  but  on  the  -fdiole  this  architectunl 
monument,  built  between  1819  and  iSjS  according  to  a  pba 
of  Montferrant,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Nicholas  I., 
does  not  correspopd  either  with  its  costliness  (£3,43i,)ao)  or 
with  the  cfiott*  put  forth  for  iu  decoration  by  the  best  Rusaiaa 
artist*. 
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Tie  eastern  olbnnity  otVuDyeviiiy  Island  is  the  centre  o( 
CBiaiBeTCul  activity;  the  Hock  exchange  is  litaated  thete  as 
■dla»tbc<|nays  andstoteJiooses.  The  remainder  of  the  isbnd 
is  Ml  miiwl  duiefly  by  icicntific  and  educational  institutions — 
Ifee  aa<teiny  of  •dence,  with  a  small  obaervatoiy,  the  luivenity, 
the  philological  institute,  the  academy  of  the  first  corpsof  cadets, 
the  academy  of  xrts,  the  marine  academy,  the  mining  institute 
sad  tbe  central  physical  obserratory,  all  facing  the  Neva. 
ttUtAaif  Island  contains  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
(1703-1740),  opposite  the  Winter  Palace;  but  the  fortress  is 
B»  a  scale  pciaoii.  A  cathedral  which  stands  within  its  walla 
Is  tb*  boiial-plaoc  of  the  emperors  and  the  imperial  family. 
The  ndnt  and  an  artillery  museum  are  also  situated  within  the 
iiitiess.  The  rcmaiader  of  the  island  is  meanly  built,  and  is 
thercfoce  o(  ibepooreroSdala  (</h'iimiiili)  andirf  the  intellectual 
pnktanat.  Its  Bortbera  part,  sepaxated  from  the  main  island 
bf  a  aaciow  channel,  bears  the  name  of  Apothemnes'  Island, 
aad  is  occupied  by  a  botanical  garden  of  great  sdentihc  vslue 
aad  several  fine  private  gardens  and  parks.  Kiestovsluy, 
Ba^  sosd  Kusenayi  Islands,  as  also  the  opposite  (right)  bank 
it  the  Great  Nevka  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Neva)  are  occupied 
%f  pobSc  gardens,  parks  and  summer  residences.  The  mainland 
<a  the  r^bt  bank  of  the  Neva  above  its  delta  is  known  as  the 
V%eas  Side,  and  is  ooonectcd  with  the  main  city  by  the  Liteinyi 

,  dooeiy  adjoining  which  are  the  buildings  of  the  military 
_'  of  medirine  and  spacious  hospitals.    The  small  streets 

'  vl  them  anpaved),  with  numerous  wooden  bouses,  are 
Mafaiced  by  students  and  voAtata;  farther  north  are  great 
ttsrile  aod  itoo  lactnies.  Vast  ofchaids  and  the  yards  of  the 
aitMuy  hboratosy  MMtdi  ncfth-eastwards,  while  the  railway 
aad  the  hi|^  road  to  Finland,  running  north,  lead  to  the  perk 
«i  the  Fenstry  laatitatc.  The  two  villages  of  Okhta,  on  the 
dgbt  bank,  are  aobarha;  higher  up,  en  the  left  bank,  are  several 
hclinhi  (Akzandrank)  wUch  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown. 
The  trae  boundary  of  St  Petersburg  onthesouthistheObvodnyi 
Caaal,  ranainc  p^*^'*^  to  the  three  canals  already  mentioned 
aad  fanning  a  sort  o<  base  to  die  Neva  peninsula;  but  numerous 
wihiiili.  ceneterics  and  factories,  and  even  vnoccnpied  spaces, 
arc  iBTl*i^*~<  within  the  dty'  boundaries  in  thai  direction,  though 
chcf  aie  beiBg  rapidly  eoveicd  with  buildings.  Except  in  a  few 
feiadpai  ittaets,  which  are  paved  with  wood  or  asphalt,  the 
pamsuit  li  aaoally  of  granite  setts.  There  are  two  govcmmcot 
ils<t][snls,  tbe  meat  important  of  which  is  the  new  admiralty 
;«rd  ia  ibc  cealie  of  the  dty.  At  this  yard  there  are  three 
'  'f  g  sbfa  and  a  large  experimental  basin,  some  400  ft.  in 
hiUlh.  for  trials  w9th  models  of  vessels.  The  Calemy  Island 
pad  h  a  litllc  hmr  down  the  river,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Thete  are  two  building  slips  for  large  vesads, 
rous  workshops,  storehouses  and  so  forth.    The 

:  Yard  is  near  the  month  of  the  Neva,  and  was  takes  over 

ky  the  SBiaiatsy  af  aiarine  in  iS94.  Since  that  time  the  estsbUsh- 

aaat  has  bam  ealacged,  and  a  new  stone  buikling  slip,  520  ft. 

to  b^th.  coopletely  housed  in,  has  been  finished. 

Ff^clien. — The  population  of  St  Petassbuig  proper  at  the 

t  specified  was  as  follows;— 


Vear. 

Total 

Men. 

Women. 

Proportioji  o(  Men 

IS? 

«7.»7 

«6I003 

954-400 

r. 131.677 

377.J80 
473.3^1 

iiMM 

■5>5.to» 

130 
m 
116 
419 

A  (lutbcr  increase  was  cevcaled  by  the  municipal  census  of  1900, 
viKtt  ibc  population  of  tbe  dty  was  i,348»739>  having  thus 
iaocMcd  jo'9%  in  ten  yean.  In  1905  the  total  population 
«M  mimitfri  to  number  Zr4>9,ooo.  The  population  of  the 
sriMfte  waft  ij4i7>o  in  1897,  and  190,635  in  1900.  Including 
its  sobuibs,  St  Petersburg  is  the  fifth  city  of  Europe  in  point  of 
nee,  c«ninc  after  London,  Pahs,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  Urge 
pifiortinn  o<  men  in  its  population  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  great 
wiBbcn  coBie  from  other  parts  of  Russia  to  work  during  the 
wiBicr  ia  the  tcaiik  Ucioiks»  aad  during  the  summer  at  un- 


loading the  boats.  Russians  numbered  83S;j54^sfl97,or  75-j  % 
of  tbe  population;  Germans  43.798,  or  3'9%;  Poles  39^07', 
or  x*9%;  Finns,  16,731,  or  1.5%;  and  Jews  10.353,  or  0'9%* 
The  various  religions  are  represented  by  &4'9%  Orthodox 
Greeks,  9*9  Protestants,  and  3*3  Roman  Catholics,  The  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  children  fs  ten  times  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  Russia,  namely  350  to  286  per  thousand  births.  It  is 
thus  nearly  the  same  as  in  Paris,  but  lower  than  in  Moscow 
(993  perthousand)andVienna  (349  per  thousand).  Themortality 
varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  dty — from  12  per 
thousand  in  the  best  situated,  the  admiralty  quarter,  to  t6  in 
other  central  parts,  and  35  and  27  in  tbe  outlying  quarters. 
Tbe  mortality  has,  however,  notably  decreased,  as  it  averaged 
36  per  thousand  in  the  years  1870  to  1874,  and  only  37  from  1886 
to  1895,  '^^  ^4  In  1S97.  Infectious  diseases,  i.e.  turberculosis, 
diphtbcna,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever 
and  measles,  are  the  cause  of  37  to  38%  of  all  deaths.  The 
high  mortality  in  certain  quarters  is  largdy  due  to  overcr<nvding 
and  bad  water. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Russian  capital  is  the  very  high 
proportion  of  people  living  on  their  own  earnings  or  income 
(**  mdependent  '*)  as  compared  with  those  who  live  on  the  earnings 
orincomeofsomeoneelse  ("  dependent  ")  Only  a  few  industrial 
establishments  employ  more  than  twenty  workmen,  tbe  average 
being  less  than  ten  and  the  figure  sddom  falling  below  five. 
The  large  factories  are  beyond  the  limits  of  St  Petersburg. 
Although  36%  of  the  population  above  six  years  old  are  unable 
to  read,  the  workmen  are  amongst  the  most  intelligent  dasscs 
in  Ruaria. 

EduaUian,  Science  and  Art — Notwithstanding  the  hardahips  and 
prosecutions  to  which  it  is  periodically  subjected,  the  university 
(nearly  4000  students^  exercisei  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  life  of 
St  Petersburg.  The  medical  faculty  forms  a  separate  academy, 
under  mtlitary  iuriBdiction,  with  about  isoo  students.  There  are. 
moreover,  a  pnilolo^ical  institute,  a  technmogtcal  institute,  a  forestry 
academy,  an  engineering  academy,  two  thco1<^icaI  academies 
(Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  CathoKc),  an  academy  of  arts,  five 
military  acadnnies  and  a  high  school  of  law.  Higher  instruction  for 
women  it  provided  by  a  medical  academy,  a  free  university,  four 
other  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
The  scientific  institutions  include  an  academy  of  snences,  opened  In 
1726.  which  has  rendered  immense  service  in  the  exploration  of 
Russia.  The  oft-repeated  reproach  that  it  keeps  its  doors  shut  to 
Russian  savants,  while  opening  them  too  widely  to  German  ones.  Is 
not  without  foundation.  The  Pulkovo  astronomical  observatory, 
the  chief  physical  (meteorological)  observatory  (with  branches 
throughout  Rusua  and  Siberia),  the  astronomical  observatory  at 
Vilna,  the  astronomical  and  magnetical  observatory  at  Petting,  and 
the  botanical  garden,  are  all  attached  to  the  academy  of  ■ctcncea. 
The  Society  of  Naturalists  and  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Society 
have  issued  most  valuable"  publications.  The  geoleeicat  committee 
is  ably  pushing  forward  the  ecological  survey  of  the  country;  the 
Mincralogical  Society  was  ftunded  in  1817.  The  GeMraphical 
Society,  with  branch  societies  for  West  and  East  Siberia.  Caucasus, 
Orenburg,  the  north-western  and  south-western  provinces  of 
EuTOpean  Russia,  is  well  known  for  its  valuable  work,  as  is  also  tbe 
Entomological  Society.  There  are  four  medical  societies,  and  an 
archaeologkal  society  (since  1 846).  an  historical  society,  an  economical 
society,  gardening,  forestry,  technical  and  navigation  societies.  The 
conservatory  of  music,  with  a  new  building  (i89i-!896),  gives 
supt:rior  musical  instruction.  The  Musical  Society  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  freed  itself  from  the  old 
schoU^ic  methods  at  the  academy.  Several  independent  artistic 
societies  seek  to  remedy  thb  drawback,  and  are  the  true  cradle  of 
the  Russian  ^enn  painters. 

The  imperial  puplic  library  contains  valuable  collections  ol  books 
(1.000,000}  and  MSS.  The  library  of  the  academ);  of  sciences  con- 
tarns  more  than  500,000  volumes,  13,000  MSS.,  rich  collections  of 
works  on  erienui  languages,  and  valuable  collections  of  periodical 
pubtications  fr4m  icientiinc  sodetiea  throughout  the  world.  Th£ 
museums  of  the  Russian  capital  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
those  of  Europe.  That  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Navy,  01 
Industrial  Art  (1896),  of  the  Mineralogical  Society,  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  the  Asiatic  museum,  the  Suvorov  museum  (i90i)>  with 
pictHres  by  Vereshchagin.  the  Zo(^<«ical  museum  and  several  others 
are  of  great  scientific  value.  The  Hermitage  Art  Gallery  contains  a 
first-rate  collection  of  the  Flemish  scho«ji,  some  pictures  of  the 
Russian  school,  good  specimens  of  the  Italian,  Spanish  and  oU 
French  schools,  invaluable  treasures  of  Greek  ami  Scythian 
antiquities,  and  a  good  collection  of  200,000  tagravings.  Old 
Christian  and  cjd  Russian  arts  are  well  represented  in  the  museums 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  The  New  Michael  Palace  was  in  1895-1898 
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converted  into  a  musrum  of  Russian  art— th«  Russian  nUaeum:  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  ciiy- 

In  the  dcvelopmeni  of  the  Russian  drama  St  PeiersburK  has  pbyed 
a  far  less  important  pari  than  Moscow,  and  the  stMC  there  has  nrver 
reached  th^  same  standard  of  excellence  as  thai  <Mthe  oMer  capital. 
On  the  other  hand.  Si  Petersburg  is  the  cradle  o(  Russian  opera  and 
Russian  music.  There  are  in  the  city  only  four  theatres  of  import- 
ance— all  imperial — two  lor  the  opera  and  ballet,  one  for  ihe  native 
drama,  and  one  for  the  French  and  German  drama. 

Industrict  and  Trade.— Si  Ptiersburg  ts^  much  lessof  a  manufactur- 
ing city  than  Moscow  or  Berlin  The  pcnoJ  iMo  to  1890  was  very 
criticafin  the  history  wf  the  northern  capital-  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  the  southern  and  louth-wesiem  provinces 
of   Russia   began  to  prosper   more  rapidly  than  the  upper  Vol^ 

f>rovinces.  St  Petersburg  began  to  lose  its  relative  importance  in 
avour  of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Riga  and  Libau.  and  its  rapid  growth 
since  the  Crimean  War  »ecmed  in  danger  at  being  arrested  The 
danger,  however,  passed  away,  and  in  the  las!  decade  of  the  19th 
century  the  city  continued  its  advance  with  renewed  vigour.  A 
great  tnHuxot  tuaciionariea  ol  aJJ  sons,  ctuiscquent  upon  the  state 
taking  into  its  bands  the  administration  of  the  railways,  spirits,  &c., 
Tcsulied  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  while  tite  introductioa 
of  a  cheap  railway  tariff,  and  the  subsidizing  and  encouraging  in 
other  ways  of  the  great  industries,  attracted  to  St  PetersDurg  a 
cmisiderable  number  of  worken.  and  favoured  the  growth  of  its 
larger  industrial  esublishments.  St  Petersburg  is  now  one  of  the 
foremost  industrial  provinces  in  Russia,  its  yearly  returns  placing  it 
immediately  after  Moscow  and  before  Piotrk6w,  in  Poland.  The 
chief  factories  are  cottons  and  other  textiles,  meul  and  machinery 
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works,  tobacco,  paper,  Ki&p  and  candle  lactones,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, sugar  icfineries,  ship-building  yards,  printing  works, 
potteries,  carriage  works,  pastry  and  confectionery  and  cncmicals. 


crops,  the  range  tieing  Irom  |B,ooo,ooo  to  £io,ooo<ooo.  ine 
re  alinost  entirely  to  western  Europe  by  sea  (from  ^^500,000 
,000),  and  to  Finland  (£1,500,000  to  £3,000,000)  The  im- 
isist  chiefly  of  coal,  metals,  building  materials,  herrings. 


The  export  trade  of  St  Petersbuig  is  chiefly  in  gram  (espccully  rye 
and  oats),  flour  and  bran,  oil  seeds,  oil  cakes,  naphtha,  eggs,  flax  and 
timber.  It  shows  very  great  fluctuations,  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  crops,  the  range  being  from  ^,000,000  to  £io,ooo<ooa  The 
exports  are  alfloosr     ■'    '  *-         "        '" 

to  £6,500,000; 

ports  consist  ,   , 

coffee  and  tea,  better-class  timber,  raw  cotton,  wood  pulp  and 
cellulose,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  amount  to  about  £14,000.000 
annually. 

Six  nilwa)-s  meet  at  St  Petcrsbuig.  Tvro  run  westwards  ak>ng 
both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  HangOudd  and  to  Port  Baltic 
respectively,  two  short  lines  connect  Oranienbaum.  opposite 
Kronstadt  and  Tsarskoye  Scio  (with  Pavlovsk]  with  the  capital, 
and  three  great  trunk  lines  run — souih-west  to  Warsaw  fwith 
branches  to  Riga  and  Smolensk),  south-east  to  Moscow  (with 
branches  to  Novgorod  and  Rybinsk),  and  east  to  Vologda.  Vyatka 
and  Perm.  The  Neva  is  the  principal  channel  (or  the  trade  of  St 
Petersburg  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  by  means  of  the  Volga  and  its 
tributaries. 

Admmislration. — The  municipal  affairs  of  the  citv  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  municipality,  elected  by  three  categories  of  electors,  and  is 
practically  a  department  of  the  chief  of  the  police.  The  city  is  under 
a  separate  govemor-geneial,  whose  autbonty,  like  that  of  the  chief 
of  police,  is  unlimitea. 

£imr0iii. — St  Petersburg  is  surrounded  by  several  fine  residences, 
mostly  imperial  palaces  with  Urge  and  beautiful  parks.  Tsarskoye 
Selo,  15  m.  to  the  south-east,  ana  Peterhof,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
are  summer  residences  of  the  emperor  Pavlovsk,  17  m.  S.  of  the 
city,  has  a  fine  palace  and  parks,  where  summer  concerts  attract 
thousands  of  people.  There  is  another  imperial  palace  at  Gatchina, 
^  m.  S.  ^  ()ranienbaum,  as  m.  W.  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  is  a  rather  neglected  place.  Pulkovo,  on  a  hill  q  m.  S  frtim 
St  Petersburg,  is  well  known  for  its  observatory,  while  several 
villages  north  of  the  capital,  such  as  Pareolovo  and  Murioo,  are 
visited  in  summer  by  the  less  wealthy  inhabiunts. 

History.— The  ngioa  between  Lake  Ladoga  uid  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  was  inhabited  in  the  9th  centiuy  by  Finns  and  some 
Slavs.  Novgorod  and  Pskov  made  efforts  to  secure  and  nuintain 
dominion  over  this  region,  so  important  for  their  trade,  and  in 
the  13th  and  I4lh  centuries  they  built  the  forts  of  Koporya 
(in  the  present  district  of  PeterfaoO,  Yam  (now  Yambur^),  and 
Orycshek  {now  Schlilsselbutg)  at  the  point  where  the  Neva 
issues  from  Lake  Ladoga.  They  found,  however,  powerful 
opponents  in  the  Swedes,  who  erected  the  fort  of  Landskrona 
at  the  jtinction  of  the  Okhu  and  the  Neva,  and  in  the  Livonians, 
who  had  their  fortress  at  Narva.  Novgottxl  and  Moscow 
successively  were  able  by  continuous  fighting  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  the  region  south  of  the  Neva  throughout  the 
i6tb  century,  but  early  in  the  I7lh  century  Moscow  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  it  to  Sweden,  which  erected  a  fortress  on  the  Neva 
at  the  mouth  of  the  OUita.  In  1700  Peter  the  Great  began  his 
wan  irilh  Sweden.    Oiyesbck  was  taken  in  1702.  and  in  the 


following  year  the  Swiedish  foitieas  oa  the  Keva.  Two  tnonthi 
later  (igtb  June  1703)  Peter  Uid  the  foundations  of  a  cathedral 
to  St  Peter  and  St  l^ul,  and  of  a  fort  which  received  his  own 
name  (in  its  Dutch  ttansciiptioo,  "  Piterbnrgh" ).  Next  year 
the  fort  of  Kronslott  was  erected  on  the  island  of  Kotlhi,  as  alao 
the  Admiralty  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  fortress.  The  empetor 
took  most  severe  and  almost  barbarous  measures  for  increasing 
his  newly  founded  aiy,  which  was  built  on  maishy  groiud,  the 
buildings  resting  on  piles.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  part* 
of  Russia  were  removed  thither  and  died  in  erecting  thefortrets 
and  building  the  houses.  Under  Elizabeth  fresh  compulsory 
measures  raised  the  population  to  150,000,  and  this  figure  wat 
nearly  doubled  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  H.  (1761-1796). 
The  chief  embelhshments  of  St  Peteisbuig  were  eSected  during 
the  ragns  of  Alexander  I.  (1801-1825)  and  NichoUs  I.  (id<5- 
1855).  From  (he  earhest  years  of  Russian  history  trade  had  taken 
this  northern  diiectioiL.  Novgorod  owed  its  wealth  to  this  fact; 
and  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century  the  Russians  had  their  forts 
on  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Neva.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuriet 
they  exchanged  their  wares  with  the  Danzig  merchants  at  Na 
or  Nil — now  Vasilyevskiy  Island.  By  founding  St  Peteisburg 
Peter  the  Great  only  restored  the  trade  to  its  old  channels.  The 
system  of  canals  for  connecting  the  upper  Volga  and  the  Dnieper 
with  the  great  lakes  of  the  north  completed  the  work;  the 
commercial  mouth  of  the  Volga  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  St  Petersburg  became  the  export  harboui 
for  more  than  half  Russia.  Foreigners  hastened  thither  to  take 
possession  of  the  growing  export  trade,  and  to  this  the  Russiaa 
capital  is  indebted  for  its  cosmopolitan  character.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  and  the  coloniaation  of  southern 
Russia  now  operate,  however,  adversely  to  St  Peteisburg, 
while  Ihe  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  Black  Sea  region 
is  tending  to  shift  the  Russian  cenice  of  gravity;  new  centres 
of  commercial,  imlustrial,  and  intellectual  hfe  aze  bdng  developed 
at  Odessa  and  Rostov.  The  revival  of  Little  Russia  is  anotha 
influence  operating  in  the  same  direction.  Since  the  aboliliOB 
of  serfdom  and  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  Russian 
thought  by  this  reform,  the  provinces  are  coming  mote  and  mocc 
to  dispute  the  right  of  St  Petersburg  to  guide  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  It  lias  been  often  said  that  St  Petersburg  is 
the  head  of  Russia  and  Moscow  its  heart.  The  fint  part  at  kast 
of  this  saying  is  true.  In  the  development  of  thought  and  in 
naturalizing  in  Russia  the  results  of  west  European  culture  and 
philosophy  St  Petersburg  has  played  a  prominent  part.  It 
has  helped  greatly  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  teachings 
of  west  European  science  and  thinking,  and  to  give  to  Russiaa 
literature  its  liberality  of  mind  and  freedom  from  the  trammels 
of  tradition-  St  Petersburg  has  no  traditions,  no  histoiy  beyond 
that  of  the  pttlace  conspiracies,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  past 
to  attract  the  wtiter  or  the  thinker.  But,  asnewcenmsof 
intellectaal  life  antj  new  currents  of  thought  develop  again  at 
Moscow  and  Kiev,  or  arise  anew  at  Odessa  and  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  these  places  claim  the  right  to  their  own  abaic  in 
the  f  ortbct  developmeitt  of  intellectual  life  in  Russia. 

(P.  A.  K.,  J.  T.  Be.) 

SAINT-PIERRB,  CHARLES  IRfiNfiB  CASTEL,  (Abb!  OS 
(165^1743),  French  writer,  was  bom  at  the  chlteau  de  Saint- 
Piette-rc^se  near  Cherhourg  on  the  i8th  of  February  1658, 
His  father  was  baillt  oi  the  Cotenlin,  and  Saint-Pierre  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  In  Paris  he  frequented  the  salons  of 
Madame  dr  la  Fayette  and  of  the  marquise  de  Lambert.  He  wag 
presented  to  the  abbacy  of  TIron,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1695.  In  the  same  year  he  gained  a  footing  at  court 
as  almoner  to  Madame.  But  in  1718,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  offence  ^ven  by  his  Dimmn  sw  la  polytyiudie,  he  wat 
expelled  from  the  Academy.  He  afterwards  founded  the  chib 
of  the  Enlre  sol,  an  independent  society  suppressed  in  ifjt. 
He  died  hi  Paris  on  the  igthof  April  1743. 

Saint- Pierre's  works  are  almost  entirdy  occupied  whb  an 
acute  though  generally  visionary  criticism  of  politics,  law  and 
social  ihstitutions.  They  had  a  great  influence  on  Ronsseao, 
who  left  elaborate  examinations  of  some  of  tbem,  and  tepradactd 
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out  s  few  a(  their  ide**  in  Ut  owil  in>k.  His  Pr<^  ^  ^oii 
ptrpHiuUe,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  various  schemes  tot  securing  universal 
peace  which  culminated  in  the  Holy  ABiance,  was  published  in 
1713  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  French 
piempotentiary,  the  Abbi  de  PoUgnac,  and  Us  fotytyttedU 
contained  severe  strktuies  on  the  government  o(  Louis  XIV., 
wstJi  projects  for  the  administration  of  France  by  a  system  of 
coobciIb  for  each  department  of  government.  Ha  works  include 
t  number  of  memorials  and  projects  for  stopping  duelling, 
equalixuic  taxation,  treating  mendicancy,  reforming  education 
SDd  spdUng,  ftc  It  was  not,  however,  for  his  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution  that  he  was  disgraced,  but  because 
m  tbe  Peiftymedie  he  had  refused  to  Louis  XIV.  the  title  of  It 
Cnmd.  Unlike  the  later  reforming  abbis  of  the  pMlosopht 
period.  Saint-Piene  was  a  man  of  very  unwoiUly  character  and 
quite  destitute  of  the  Ftondeur  spirit. 

Hii  wocfc*  wcic  published  at  Amatefdam  in  1739-1740  and  his 
AwMttt  foUtiquts  in  London  in  1757.  A  discasden  of  htt  principle*, 
vicli  a  view  to  tccuring  a  just  cscimaciofl  of  the  high  value  ot  his 
p«*tti.»'  and  economic  ideas,  is  given  by  S.  Siller  Pascal  in  Un 
imMmpanin  tgitrl  am  X  VI If  si&U.  La  ProjtU  it  FabU  it  Sai»t- 
rum.  16SS-1743  (Puis.  1900). 

tAnrr-PIBBBB.  JACQQBS  BBHRI  BERNARDIM  DB  (1737- 
tSt4),  Fieoch  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Havre  on  the  19th  of 
January  >737.  He  was  educated  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen,  and 
became  an  engineer.  According  to  his  own  account  he  served 
fa  the  army,  taking  part  in  the  Hesse  campaign  of  1760,  but 
was  dismissed  for  insubordination,  and,  after  quarrelling  with 
Ms  family,  was  in  some  ififficulty.  He  appears  at  Malta,  St 
Petcnburg,  Warsaw,  Dresden,  Berlin,  holding  brief  commissions 
as  an  engineer  and  rejoicing  in  romantic  adventures.  But  he 
came  back  to  Paris  in  1765  poorer  than  he  set  out.  He  came 
into  pooBcssion  of  a  small  sum  at  his  father's  death,  and  in  1768 
he  let  mit  for  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius)  with  a  government 
eomndssion,  and  remained  there  three  years,  returning  home 
JB  1771.  These  wanderings  suppUed  Bemardin  with  the  whole 
tl  his  stock-in-trade,  for  he  never  again  quitted  France.  On 
Vt  retam  from  Mauritius  he  was  introduced  to  CAlcrabert 
and  his  friends,  but  he  took  no  great  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  any  literaiy  man  except  J.  J.  Rousseau,  of  whom  in  his  last 
jnan  he  saw  much,  and  on  whom  he  formed  both  his  character 
and  ha  style.  His  Vayage  d  CtU  it  Fraaa  (1  vols.,  1773)  gained 
Um  a  reputation  as  a  champion  of  innocence  and  religion,  and 
in  consequence,  through  the  exertions  of  the  bishop  of  Aix, 
a  pensioD  of  tooo  livres  a  year.  It  is  solierest  and  therefore 
the  least  cbaiaaeristic  of  his  books.  The  £tuia  it  la  nature 
()  vols.,  1784)  was  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  Cod  from 
the  wonders  of  nature;  he  set  up  a  philosophy  of  sentiment  to 
oppose  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
His  masterpiece,  Piui  tl  Virpnie,  appeared  in  1 789  in  a  supplc- 
nentary  volume  of  the  ttudu,  and  his  second  great  success, 
mach  leas  sentimental  and  showing  not  a  little  humour,  the 
CkaMmilrt  inditnnt,  not  till  1790.  In  i;o2  be  married  a  very 
young  girl,  Ftiiciti  Didot,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
dowry.  For  a  short  time  in  1792  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Jardiii  dcs  Plantes,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  ofhce 
lecefred  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  In  1795  he  became  a  member 
o(  the  Institute.  After  his  first  wife's  death  he  married  in  1800, 
when  he  was  sixty-three,  another  young  girl,  Dfsirde  PcUcport, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  very  happy  with  her.  On  the  >ist  of 
Jamiary  1814  he  died  at  his  house  at  Eragny,  near  Pontoise. 

Pali  It  Virrinit  has  been  pronounced  gaudy  in  Myle  and  unhealthy 
in  tone.  Perhaps  Bemardin  is  not  fairly  to  be  judged  by  this  famous 
aniv.  In  wUch  the  axulieraM  stnabinty  of  the  time  fhidf  equally 
Mabanal  eapKaiiaa.  Hiamctit  lies  in  oiabeeakiag  away  from  the 
arid  vocabulary  which  more  thao  a  century  of  daiaieal  writing  ha* 
brought  upon  Fiance,  in  his  genuine  preference  for  the  bcautiea  of 
annre,  and  In  his  attempt  to  describe  them  faithfully.  Alter 
KauMHui,  and  crca  mors  than  Rousseau.  Bemardin  wai  m  French 
itnatBivtbaaaaMlaof  the  ictum  to  natora,  though  both  in  him  and 
Ub  toAiediat*  loUowar  Chateaubriand  there  it  still  much  maanerism 
•ad  unreality. 

Ktat  Mamn.  disciple  of  Bemardin  and  the  iccond  hutband  of  his 
I  wMa.  published  a  complete  edition  of  hit  works  Ih  it  volumet 
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(Parit,  i8i»'iB»),  afterwards  inocated  hv  seven  vdumet  of 
corretpondcnoe  and  memoirt  (i(a().  J>aiii  tt  Kr|niM,  the  OuMmOn 
iniienne.&c.  have  olten  been  teparaiely  rqiriated.  SeeaboArvide 
Barin't  Bernariin  it  Saini  Pitm  (1891). 

ST  PIERRE  and  MIQDELON,  two  islaods  10  m.  otf  the  toulli 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  umted  area  about  gi  sq.  m.  Both  aia 
rugged  masses  of  granite,  with  a  few  small  streams  and  lakes,  a 
thin  covering  of  soil  and  scanty  vegetuion.  Miquelon,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  consists  of  Great  Miquelon  and  Little  Miquelon,  or 
Langlade;  previous  to  1783  these  were  separated  by  a  navigable 
channel,  but  they  have  since  become  coiuected  by  a  dangerous 
mudbank.  St  Pierre  has  a  sheltered  harbour  with  about  14  ft.  of 
water,  and  a  good  roadstead  for  Urge  vessels.  Their  importance 
is  due  to  their  proximity  to  the  great  Banks,  which  makes 
them  the  centre  of  the  French  Atlantic  fisheries.  These  are  kept 
up  by  an  elaborate  system  of  bounties  by  the  French  government, 
which  considers  them  of  great  importance  aa  training  sailors 
for  the  navy.  Fishing  lasts  from  May  till  October,  and  is  carried 
on  by  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  of  which  about  two-thirdx 
ai«  fitted  out  from  St  Pierre,  the  remainder  cooilng  from  St 
Malo,  Cancale  and  other  French  coast  towns.  The  residoU 
population,  which  centres  in  the  town  of  St  Pierre,  b  about  6500^ 
swelled  to  over  10,000  for  a  time  each  year  by  extra  fishing  band* 
from  France,  but  is  steadily  declining  owing  to  emigration  into 
Canada.  Owing  to  the  low  rates  of  duty ,  vast  quantitict  of  goods, 
especially  French  wines  and  liquors,  are  imported,  and  smuggled 
to  Newfoundland,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  though  of 
late  years  this  has  been  checked  by  a  gradual  rise  in  tht 
scale  of  duties,  and  by  the  presence  since  1904  of  a  British 
consul.  St  Pierre  is  connected  with  Halifax  (N.S.)  and  St  Johns 
(Newfoundland)  by  a  regular  packet  service,  and  is  a  autiob 
of  the  Anglo  American  Cable  Co.  and  the  Cempatnie  Jnnfoii* 
its  elblts  UUpapkiqutt.  ExceUeat  facilities  for  primary  and 
secondary  education  are  given,  but  the  attraction  of  thefisheric* 
prevents  their  being  fully  used. 

The  islands  were  occupied  by  the  French  in  1660,  and  fortified 
in  1700.  In  1 70}  they  were  captured  by  the  British,  and  held 
till  1763,  when  they  were  given  back  to  France  as  a  fishuig 
station.  They  ate  thus  the  sole  remnant  of  the  French  colontea 
in  North  America.  Destroyed  by  the  English  in  1778,  restored 
to  France  in  1 783,  again  captoted  and  depopulated  by  the  English 
in  <  793,  recovered  by  France  in  1801  and  k>st  in  1803,  the  islands 
have  remained  in  undisputed  French  possession  since  1814 
(Treaty  of  Paris). 

See  Henrique.  £«  Calanitstraiuaistt,  t.  IL  (Pails,  1880) :  Lcvaateur, 
La  Fraitce,  1.  li.  (Paris.  1893):  LAnnIt  cohniaU,  yearly  tinoe  iSQO. 
contains  statistics  and  a  complete  bibliography;  P.  T  McGrath  m 
Tht  Ntw  Entlani  Mapaint  (May  1903)  dcicribet  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  (W.  L.  G.) 

ST  POL,  COUim  OP.  The  ceuntship  of  St  Pol-sur-Ternoise  in 
France  (department  of  Pas-de-Cakis),  belonged  in  the  nth 
and  I  >th  centuries  to  a  family  surnamed  Candavine.  Elisabeth, 
heiress  of  this  house,  carried  the  countship  to  her  husband, 
Gaucher  de  Chitillon,  in  irej.  By  the  marriage  of  Mahaut  de 
Chiiillon  with  Guy  VI.  of  Luxembuig,  St  Pol  passed  to  the  hou& 
of  Luxembuig.  It  was  in  possession  of  Louis  of  Luxemburg, 
constable  of  France,  who  was  beheaded  in  147s.  The  constable'* 
property  was  confiscated  by  Louis  XI.,  but  was  subsequently 
restored  in  1488  to  his  granddaughters,  Marie  and  Franprise  of 
Luxemburg.  Marie  (d.  i  S4  ')  was  countess  of  St  Pol,  and  married 
Francois  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Vendime.  Their  son,  Francois  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  St  Pol  ( 1491  -1 54s) ,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
.and  courageous  generals  of  FVands  I.  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
last-mentioned  count,  brought  the  countship  of  St  Pol  to  the 
house  of  Orleans-Longueville.  In  1 70;  Marie  of  Orleans  told  it  ta 
Elizabeth  of  Lorraine-Lillebonne,  widow  of  Louis  de  Melun, 
prince  of  Cpbioy,  and  thdr  daughter  married  the  prince  of 
Rohan-Soubbe,  who  thus  became  count  of  St  PoL       (M.  P.*) 

ST  POL-OB-LtoN.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finislite,  about  1  m.  from  the  shot*  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  13I  m.  N.  of  Moriaix  by  the  railway  to 
Roicofl.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  33S3;  commune,  8140.  St  Pol-de> 
Uoni*  a  quaint  town  with  several  old  house*.   The  cathedial  is 
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largely  in  the  Norman  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  and  early  14th 
centuries.  The  west  front  has  a  projecting  portico  and  two 
towers  180  ft.  high  with  granite  spires.  Within  the  church  there 
arc  beautifully  carved  stalls  of  the  16th  century  and  other  works 
of  art.  On  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  wooden  shrine  con- 
taining the  bell  of  St  Pol  de  Lton,  which  was  said  to  cure  headache 
and  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance 
is  a  huge  baptismal  font,  populariy  regarded  as  the  stone 
cofBn  of  Conan  M^riadec,  king  of  the  Bretons.  Notre  Dame  de 
Kreizker,  dating  mainly  from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
has  a  celebrated  spire,  J52  ft.  high,  which  crowns  the  central 
lower.  The  north  porch  is  a  fine  spe<;imcn  of  the  flamboyant 
style.  In  the  cemetery,  which  has  a  chapel  of  the  15th  century, 
there  are  ossuaries  of  the  year  1 500. 

In  the  6th  century  a  Welsh  monk,  Paul,  became  bishop  of 
the  small  town  of  Uon,  and  lord  of  the  domain  in  its  vicinity, 
which  passed  to  his  successors  and  was  increased  by  them. 
In  1793  the  town  was  the  centre  of  a  serious  but  unsuccessful 
rising  provoked  by  the  recruiting  measures  of  the  Convention. 

SAINT  PRIEST,  FRANCOIS  EMMANUEL  OUIGNARD, 
Chevalier,  then  Comte  de  (1735-1821),  French  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble  on  the  12th  of  March  1735.  I^e  was  admitted 
a  knight  (ckemlicr)  of  the  Order  of  Malta  at'five  years  of  age, 
and  at  fifteen  entered  the  army.  He  left  active  service  in  r763 
with  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  for  the  next  four  years  represented 
the  court  of  France  at  Lisbon.  He  was  sent  in  1 76S  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  with  one  short  inler\'al  till  1783, 
and  married  Wilhclmina  von  Ludolf,  daughter  of  the  NeapoUtan 
ambassador.  His  Utnwires  sur  I'ambassdde  de  France  en 
Turquie  el  U  commerce  des  Francois  dans  le  Levant,  prepared 
during  a  visit  to  France,  were  otJy  published  in  1877.  when  they 
were  edited  by  C.  Schcfer.  After  a  few  months  spent  at  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  he  joined  the  ministry  of  Necker  as  minister  without 
a  portfoUo,  and  in  Necker's  second  cabinet  in  1 789  was  secretary 
of  the  royal  household  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He  became 
a  special  object  of  the  popular  hatred  because  he  was  alleged  to 
have  replied  to  women  begging  for  bread,  "  You  had  enough 
while  you  had  only  one  king;  demand  bread  of  your  twelve 
hundred  sovereigns."  Nevertheless  he  held  office  until  December 
1790.  Shortly  alter  his  resignation  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where 
his  brother-in-law  was  Austrian  ambassador.  In  1795  he  joined 
the  comte  de  Provence  at  Verona  as  minister  of  the  household. 
He  accompanied  the  exiled  court  to  Bhinkenburg  and  Mittau, 
retiring  in  1808  to  Switzerland.  After  vainly  seeking  permissioi* 
to  return  to  France  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland,  and 
wandered  about  Europe  until  the  Restoration.  Besides  the 
memoirs  already  mentioned  he  wrote  an  Exariun  des  assemblies 
pTOviiuiales  (1787). 

His  eldest  son,  GuiLLAUMEEimANUEl.(l776-l8l4).b»camemaior- 
gencral  in  the  Russbn  service,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  I.  against  Napoleon.  He  died  at  Laon  in  1814.  The 
second.  Armand  Emmanuel  Charles  (1782-1863),  became  civil 
governor  of  Odessa,  and  married  Princess  Sophie  Galitzin.  The 
third,  Emmanuel  Louis  Maris  Guigmard,  vicomte  de  Saint  Priest 
(1789-1881),  was  a  godson  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Like  his  elder 
brotncr  he  ttwk  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Angoul&me, 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days  tried  to  raise  Dauphin6  in  ine  royiil 
cau.se.  He  scr\'ed  with  distmction  in  Spain  in  1823.  when  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-general.  After  two  years  at  Berlin  he  became 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  he  negotiated  in  1828  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  debt.  \Vhen  the  revolution  of  July  compelled 
his  retirement.  Frederick  VII.  made  him  a  grandee  of  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Almazan,  in  recognition  of  his  services.  He  then 
joined  the  circle  of  the  duchess  of  Berr>'  at  Naples,  and  arranged 
her  escapade  in  Provence  in  1832.  Saint  Priest  was  arrested,  and 
was  only  released  after  ten  months'  imprisonment.  Having  arranged 
for  an  asylum  in  Austria  for  the  duchess,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  legitimist  society  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Saint  Priest,  near  Lyons,  on  the  26th  of  February  1881. 
Alexis  GriGNARD.  comte  de  Saint  Priest  (iSoj-iSm),  was  the 
son  of  Armand  de  Saint  Priest  and  Princess  Galltzm.  Educated  In 
Russia,  he  returned  to  France  with  his  father  in  1822,  and  soon  made 
his  mark  in  literary  circles.  His  most  important  works  were  Histoin 
de  la  royauU  consider^e  dans  ses  erieines  jutqu'd  la  formation  des 
principiues  monarchies  de  I' Europe  (2  vols.,  1842);  Histoire  de  Ic 
chute  des  J f suites  (1844);  Hiitaire  de  ta  conquile  de  Naples  (4  vols.* 


lt47-lS<().  He  11*%  deeted  to  the  Academy  h  Jurauy  tSM. 
Meanwhile  he  bad  departed  from  the  Iqtitimist  tnditioa  ol  hm 
family  to  become  a  warm  friend  to  the  Orleans  monarchy,  wfaidi 
be  served  between  1833  and  1838  as  ambassador  in  Brazil,  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Copcniuwen.  He  died,  while  on  a  visit  to  Moscow,  on  the  29111 
of  September  1851. 

SAINT  PRIVAT,  a  vOlaie  of  LocTaine,  7  »■  N.W.  of  Mcts. 
The  village  and  the  slopes  to  the  west  played  a  gmt  put  In 
the  battle  of  Cravdotte  (August  iS,  1870).  (See  MzJZ  and 
Fkanco-Gebham  Wak.)  ,  At  St  Privat  occiund  the  fsmooe 
lepulse  of  the  Pnissian  Guard  by  Marshal  (UarobeR's  octph 

ST  QUENTIN,  a  manufacturing  towB  o(  noctheni  Fnnoe, 
capital  ol  an  anondissement  in  the  depanmeat  of  Aooe,  js  a. 
N.N.W.  of  Laon  by  nil.  Pop.  (igod)  49^05.  The  ton  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
Quentin  Canal  (which  unites  the  Somme  with  the  Scheldt) 
and  the  Ctozat  Canal  (which  unites  it  with  the  Oise).  The  port 
carries  on  an  active  traffic  in  building  materials,  cosl,  timber, 
iron,  sugar  and  agricultural  produce.  Built  on  a  slope,  with  • 
southern  exposure,  the  town  is  dominated  by  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Quentin,  one  of  the  finest  (iothic  buildings  in  the 
north  of  Fiance,  erected  during  the  nth,  13th,  14th  and  ijth 
centuries.  The  church,  which  has  no  west  (acade,  tcnninato 
at  that  end  in  a  tower  and  portal  of  Romanesque  architecture; 
it  has  double  transepts.  Its  length  is  436  ft.  and  the  height 
o(  the  nave  124  ft.  The  choir  (ijlh  century)  has  a  great  re> 
semblance  to  that  uf  Reims;  like  the  chapels  of  the  apse  it.ia 
decorated  with  polychromic  paintings.  There  are  remains  of  • 
choir-screen  of  the  14th  century.  Under  the  choir  is  a  crypt  oi 
the  nth  century,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and  containing  the 
tombs  of  St  Quentin  ((Juintin)  and  his  fellow-martyrs  Victohcui 
and  Gentianus.  The  Champs  Slysfes,  an  extensive  promenade, 
lies  east  of  the  cathedral.  The  hAtel-de-ville  of  St  (}uentin  is  > 
splendid  building  of  the  14th,  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  with  a 
flamboyant  facade,  adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  The 
council-room  is  a  fine  hall  with  a  double  wooden  ceiling  and 
a  huge  chimneyplece,  partly  Gothic  partly  Renaissance.  A 
monument  commemorates  the  siege  of  1557  (see  below),  and 
another  close  to  the  river  the  part  played  by  the  town  in  1870 
and  1871.  A  building  of  the  20th  century  is  appropriated  to  the 
law  court,  the  learned  societies,  the  museum  and  the  library. 
St  Quentin  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  of  tribunals  of  first  iiutaiux 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  board  of  trade-arbitration,  and  has 
an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  lyc£cs  for  both  sexes. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  industrial  district  which  manulactures 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  St  Quentin  produces  chiefly  piqui 
and  window-curtains,  and  carries  on  the  spinning  and  preliminary 
processes  and  the  bleaching  and  finishing.  Other  industries  are 
the  making  of  embroideries  by  machinery  and  by  hand,  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  goods  and  machinery.  Trade  is  in 
grain,  flax,  oolton  and  wool. 

St  Quentin  (anc.  Autmla  Veromonduonim)  stood  at  the 
meeting-pUice  of  five  military  roads.  In  the  .3rd  century  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Gaius  (}uintinus,  who  had  come 
thither  from  Italy  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity.  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  is  tmcertain,  but  about  at 
it  was  transferred  to  Noyon.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  St  Eloi  (Eligius),  bishop  of  Noyon,  established  a  collegiate 
chapter  at  St  Quentin's  tomb,  which  became  a  famous  place  oi 
pilgrimage.  The  town  thus  gained  an  importance  which  wis 
increased  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  rise  of  its  doth  manu- 
facture. After  it  had  been  thrice  ravaged  by  the  Nonnans,  the 
town  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  883.  It  became  under  Pippin, 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  principal  domains  of  (he 
counts  of  Vermandois,  and  in  loSo  received  from  Count  Herbert 
IV.  a  charter  which  was  extended  in  1103  and  is  the  eatUett  of 
those  freely  granted  to  the  towns  of  northern  France.  From 
1420  to  1471  St  Quentin  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians. 
In  1557  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (see  bektw).  Phili|k 
commemorated  the  victory  over  the  relieving  force  under  the 
Constable  Montmorency  by  the  foundation  of  the  EscnriaL 
Two  years  later  the  town  was  restored  to  the  French,  and 
in  ijte  it  was  assigned  as  the  dowry  of  Mary  Stuart.    Tb* 
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fcrttfitttioai  erected  under  Loub  XIV.  were  dcmolkhed 
between  •  1810  and  1820.  During  the  Franco- rrussUn  War 
S(  Qucntin  repulsed  the  German  attacki  of  the  8th  of  October 
1870;  aad  in  January  (871  it  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
battle  fought  by  General  Faidhcrbe  (below). 

I.  Bdltfr  ^  IS  ST' — An  amy  of  Spaniaids  under  Emntonual 
Phhibert  of  Savoy,  invading  France  from  the  Meuae.  joined  an  alUed 
contingent  of  Engluh  troops  under  the  waUt  of  St  Quentin,  which  was 
then  ctoaely  besieged.  Admiral  Coligny  threw  nimseU  on  to  the 
town,  and  the  old  Coniuble  Montmorency  prepared  to  relieve  it. 
On  St  Lawrence's  Day,  10th  At^st,  the  relievlf^  cohimn  reached 
the  town  without  diAodty,  but  time  waa  wasted  *a  drawing  off  the 
garriaoo.  for  the  pontoons  intended  to  bridu  the  canal  had  marched 
St  the  tail  of  the  columa.  and  when  brought  up  were  mismanaged. 
The  beMCKers,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  formed  the  plan  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  m  the  relieving  array.  Montmorency  had 
thrown  out  the  necesury  protective  posts,  but  at  the  point  whkh 
the  besiegers  chose  for  their  passage  the  post  was  composed  of  poor 
noopa,  who  flt:d  at  the  hr^t  shot.  Thus,  while  the  constable  was 
busy  with  his  boats,  the  Spanish  army  filed  across  the  Bridge  of 
RoDVToy.  some  distance  above  the  town,  with  impunity,  and  Mntit- 
normcy,  in  the  hope  of  executing  his  mission  without  fighting, 
tcfaaed  to  allow  the  cavalry  under  the  due  dc  Ncvcrs  to  charge  them, 
sad  miscalculated  his  time  of  freedom.  The  Spaniards,  enormously 
■upcrior  in  force,  cut  off  and  destroyed  the  French  gendarmerie 
srbo  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  column,  and  then  headed  off  the 
liow-moving  infantry  south  of  Essigny-le-Grand.  Around  the 
10,000  French  gathered  6ome  40,000  assailants  with  forty-two  guns. 
The  cannon  thinned  their  ranks,  and  at  last  the  cavalry  broke  in  and 
lUughtcml  them.  Vet  Coligny  gallantly  held  St  Qucntin  Tor 
■eventecn  days  longer,  .\evers  rallied  the  remnant  of  the  army 
wd,  nrriBoning  Pf^ronne,  Ham  and  other  strong  places,  entrenched 
kioiaeH  in  front  of  Compidgne.and  the  allies,  disheartened  by  a  war 
•i  Mgcs  and  skirmishes,  came  to  a  standstill.  Soon  afterwards 
Philip,  jealous  of  the  renown  of  his  generals  and  unwilling  to  waite 
hU  htghty  trained  soldados  in  incfTcctive  fighting,  ordered  the  army 
to  r«reat  (17th  October),  disbanded  the  temporary  regiments  and 
dispeTBed  the  permanent  corps  in  winter  quarters. 

a.  The  Battle  of  1871  was  fought  between  the  German  I.  army 
nscter  General  von  Goeben  and  the  French  commanded  by  General 
Faidherbe.  The  latter  concentrated  about  St  Qucntin  on  the  iflth 
of  January,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme  Canal.  The  Germans,  thougfi  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
matly  superior  in  discipline  and  training,  and  General  von  Goeben 
boldly  decided  to  attack  both  wings  of  the  French  logethc/  on  the 
19th.  The  attack  took  the  customary  cnveloninK  form.  After 
■rveral  hours'  fighting  it  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  but  Goelxn. 
ving  his  reserves  in  masterly  fashion,  drove  a  wedge  into  the  centre 
ol  the  French  line  between  the  canal  and  the  railway,  and  follov\ed 
this  up  with  another  blow  on  the  other  bank  of  the  canal,  along  the 
Ham  road.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  decisive  attack  by  the  whole 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Germans,  but  the  French  offered  streniKtua 
fcsHtanoe.  ana  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  General  I'aidhcibe 
Bade  op  his  mind  to  retreat.  By  skilful  dispositions  and  ordedy 
movtoKnt  most  of  his  infantry  and  ul)  but  six  of  his  guns  were 
lyoi^ht  (Kff  safely,  but  a  portion  of  the  army  was  cut  off  by  the 
▼ictoriooa  left  wing  of  the  Germans,  and  the  defeat,  the  last  act  in  a 
bog-dimwn-out  sCrugKla.  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  deny  to  the 
4cfendefa  any  hope  of  taking  the  field  again  without  an  interval  of 
Kit  and  noiganization.  Ten  days  later  the  general  armistice  was 
rigaed. 

UUIT-BiALt  CteAR  V1I»ABD  DB  (1630^-1692),  French 
Urtoriaa,  was  bom  in  Savoy,  but  educated  in  Paris  by  the 
Jesuitt.  Vnrfllas  gave  him  his  taste  for  history  and  served  as 
Us  model;  he  wrote  hardly  anyt«-ing  but  historical  novels. 
The  only  merit  of  hit  Don  Car/«  (1673)  is  that  of  having  furnished 
ScfaiHer  with  several  erf  the  speeches  in  his  drana.  In  tbe 
foDowiac  year  be  produced  the  ConpiratioH  d«  Espm^noU  eontre 
fs  MtftMiqme  d*  Veniae  en  lOiS^  which  had  a  phcnoraenal 
nccess,  bat  is  sU  the  same  merely  a  Uteraiy  pastichi  in  tbe 
•tyk  of  Sallust.  This  work  and  his  reputation  as  a  fxcfr-Uanker 
breocht  him  to  the  notice  of  Hortense  Maodni,  dudieve  dc 
Uasarfxi,  wfaofs  reader  and  friend  he  became,  a&d  who  took 
him  with  her  to  Engfawd  (1675).  The  anthorship  of  the  dacbess*s 
U4moirMi  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  without  reason.  Among 
his  authentic  works  is  indnded  a  short  treatise  Dt  ia  critique 
(1691),  divected  against  Andiy  de  Boisregaed's  iUftexitnu  sur 
Is  Imgnf  /nan^MM.  His  (Bmrft  {mmpiUt*  were  |>ubUsked 
in  J  volanca  (174s);  a  eeoond  edition  (1757)  itached  8  volumes, 
bot  this  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  some  works  falsely  attributed 
la  Un.  Saint-R^  was.  in  fact,  a  fashionable  writer  of  his 
psrtod:  the  -**— -^  lor  him  in  the  book-market  was  simibr 
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to  tlutt  lot  Saint-fivtemond,  to  whom  he  was  iaferior.  He 
wrote  in  an  easy  and  pleasant,  but  mediocre  style. 

See  PtK  Lelong,  BihtioOitmu  hisUirigut  dt  la  Franc;  No.  48,  ixs; 
Barolo,  Uemarit  speUaiUi  atta  vila  di  SaiiU-Rial  (1780:  Saint-Rial 
was  an  associate  01  the  Academy  of  Turin) ;  Sayous.  Hiitoirt  de  la 
litUrature  Jraniaite  i  I'Hranger. 

ST  IUShT,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France  in  tbe  department 
of  Bouchts-du-Rh6ne,  I J  m.  N.E.  of  Aries  by  road.  Pop.  ( 1 906) , 
town,  366S;  commune,  6148.  It  is  prettily  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  range  of  hills  named  the  Alpines  or  Alpillcs  in  a 
valley  of  olive  trees.  The  town  has  a  modem  church  with  a 
lofty  I4th-centuiy  spire.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  are  Callo- 
Roman  relics  of  the  andent  Glanum,  destroyed  about  480. 
Tliey  comprise  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  fine  three-storied 
mausoleum  of  uncertain  date.  Near  by  is  the  old  priory  of  St 
Paul-de-Mauaole  with  an  interesting  church  and  cloister  of 
Romanesque  architecture.  In  the  vidnity  of  St  Rimy  there 
are  quarries  of  buildinf  stone,  and  seed-cultivation  is  an 
important  industry. 

ST  RIQUIER,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Abbeville  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  itjS. 
St  Riquier  (originally  CerUuta)  was  famous  for  its  abbey,  founded 
about  6}$  by  Riquier  (Rieharnis),sicm  of  the  governor  of  the  town. 
It  was  enriched  by  King  Dagobert  and  prospered  under  the 
abbacy  of  Angilbert,  son-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  Tbe  buildings 
(18th  century)  are  occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
church,  a  magnificent  example  of  flamboyant  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  has  a  richly  sculptured  west 
front  surmounted  by  a  square  tower.  In  the  interior  the  fine 
vaulting,  the  Renaissance  font  and  carved  stalls,  and  the  frescoes 
in  the  treasury  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  treasury, 
among  other  valuable  relics,  possesses  a  copper  cross  said  to  be 
the  work  of  St  Eloi  (Eligius).  The  town  has  a  munidpal  belfry 
of  the  13th  or  14th  centuries.  In  1536  St  Riquier  repulsed  an 
attack  by  the  Germans,  the  women  espedally  distinguishing 
themselves.  In  1544  it  was  burnt  by  the  English,  an  event 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  its  decline. 

See  Hinocque. "  Hist,  de  I'abbaye  et  de  la  ville  de  St  Riquier,"  In 
Mim.  soc.  aniiq.  PwardU,  DocumenU  MdUs,  ix.-u.  (Pans,  1880- 
1888). 

SAnni,  BA1TU  OP  TBI.  This  battle  is  frequenUy  called 
by  the  date  on  which  it  took  place — the  isih  of  April  i;8>. 
lie  French  know  it  as  the  battle  of  Dominica,  near  tbe  coast 
of  which  it  was  fought.  The  Saints  are  small  rocky  islets  in 
the  channel  between  the  Islands  of  Dominica  and  Guadaloupe 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  battle  is  of  exceptional  importance  in 
naval  history;  it  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  fought 
at  sea  in  the  American  War  o(  Independence,  and  waa  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  nature  of  a  deliverance,  since  it  not  only  saved 
Jamaica  from  a  formidable  attack,  but  alter  the  disasters  in 
North  America  went  far  to  restore  British  prestige.  The°comte 
de  Crasse.with  a  sail  of  the  line,  was  at  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique. 
His  aim  was  to  effect  a  combination  with  a  Spanish  force  froin 
Cuba,  and  invade  Jamaica.  A  British  fleet  (36  sail  of  the  line), 
commanded  by  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney  (q.v.),  was 
anchored  in  Ciw  Islet  Bay,  SanU  Locia.  On  the  Slh  of  April 
(he  British  lookout  frigates  reported  that  the  French  were 
at  sea,  and  Rodney  Immediately  sailed  in  pursuit.  Light  and 
variable  sea  or  land  breezes  made  the  movements  a<  both  Sects 
uncertain.  Some  of  the  ships  of  each  might  have  a  irind,  while 
other*  were  becalmed.  On  the  gth  of  April  eight  ship*  of  the 
British  van,  at  some  distance  fmn  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  aqfl 
neariy  opposite  tbe  mountain  called  the  Uome  au  Diable  in 
Dominica,  were  attacked  by  fifteen  of  the  French.  The  corale 
de  Crasse,  whose  own  skips  wen  much  scattered  and  partly 
becalmed,  and  who  moreover  was  hampered  by  the  iranspons 
carrying  solditrs  and  stons,  did  not  press  the  attack  home. 
His  chief  wish  was  to  carry  his  fleet  through  tbe  channel  between 
Dominica  and  GvadakMpe,  while  Rodney  was  atuiaus  to  force  a 
battle.  During  the  night  of  the  iith-iith  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  French  had  cleared  the  channel,  but  a  collision  took  pl*<e 
between  two  et  their  .ships  by  which  one  wasievitrlydaaiagnl. 
Tbe  crippled  viasel  wa*  mcb  and  pvsaoed  by  ionr  ship*  •!  tbe 
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Biitiah  van.  Tlw  cemte  de  Graiie  recalled  all  his  veueb,  and 
bore  down  towards  (he  British.  Rodney  ordered  the  last  of  his 
ship*  to  lead  into  action,  the  others  (allowing  her  in  succession, 
and  the  detached  ships  falling  in  behind  as  they  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  The  two  fleets  In  line  of  battle  passed  one  another, 
the  French  steering  in  a  southerly,  the  British  in  a  northeriy 
direction.  Both  were  going  very  slowly  Fire  was  opened 
about  8  o'clock,  and  by  lo  o'clock  the  leading  British  ship  had 
passed  the  last  of  the  French.  While  the  action  was  in  progress. 
one  of  the  variable  winds  of  the  coast  began  to  blow  front  the 
south,  while  the  northern  eittemities  of  the  fleets  were  in  an 
easterly  breeze.  Confusion  was  produced  in  both  forces,  and 
a  great  gap  was  created  in  the  French  line  just  ahrad  of  the 
"Formidable"  (lOo),  Rodney's  flagship.  The  captain  of  the  fleet, 
Sir  Charies  Douglas,  called  his  attention  to  the  opening,  and 
urged  him  to  steer  through  it.  The  fighting  instructions  then 
in  force  made  it  incumbent  on  an  admiral  lo  preserve  the  order 
in  which  he  began  the  action  unchanged.  Rodney  hesitated  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  order,  but  after  a  few  moments 
of  doubt  accepted  the  suggestion.  The  "  Formidable "  was 
steered  through  the  opening,  followed  by  six  of  those  immediately 
behind  her.  The  ships  towards  the  rear  passed  through  the 
disordered  French  in  the  smoke,  which  was  very  thick,  without 
knowing  what  they  had  done  till  they  were  beyond  the  enemy 
About  I  o'clock  the  British  had  all  eithergone  beyond  (he  French 
or  were  to  the  east  of  them.  The  French  were  broken  into 
three  bodies,  and  were  completely  disordered.  The  comte  de 
Crasse,  in  his  flagship  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  with  five  other 
vessels,  was  isolated  from  his  van  and  rear.  Rodney  directed  his 
attack  on  these  six  vessels,  which  were  taken  after  a  very  gallant 
resistance.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  fleet  that  many  more 
would  have  been  captured  if  Rodney  had  pursued  more  vigoronsly, 
but  he  was  content  with  the  prizes  he  had  taken.  Two  more 
of  the  French  were  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  afterwards 
Lord  Hood,  in  the  Mona  Passage  on  the  19th  of  April, 

See  Beatson,  Nasal  and  Milii&ry  Memoirs  (London,  1804),  vol.  ^; 
and  a  careful  aoalystt  (rom  the  f^rench  side  by  Chevalier,  Histotrt 
dt  la  marine  tranciUt  pendant  la  tuerre  de  ftndependanu  amiricaine 
(Paris,  1877).  (D.  H.) 

UINT-SASNS.  CHARUS  CAWUB  (i8}5-  ),  French 
composer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  October  1835.  After 
having  as  a  child  taken  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  learned  the 
elements  of  composition,  be  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
the  organ  chiss,  then  presided  over  by  Engine  Benoist,  obtaining 
the  second  prize  in  1849,  and  the  first  two  yeara  later.  For  a 
short  time  he  studied  composition  under  Hal£vy,  and  in  1853, 
and  again  in  1864,  competed  without  success  for  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  Notwithstanding  these  unaccountable  failures,  Saint- 
Sates  worked  indefatigably.  In  1853,  when  only  eighteen,  he 
wa*  appointed  organist  at  the  Church  of  St  Merry,  and  from 
1861  to  1877  was  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  in  succession  to 
Lefibure-Wily.  An  overture  entitled  "  Spartacus,"  which  has 
lemaiaed  unpubUshed,  was  crowned  at  a  competition  instituted 
in  1863  by  the  SociHi  Sainle  Ciciic  of  Bordeaux.  The  greatest 
triumph  of  his  early  career  was,  however,  attained  in  1867,  when 
the  prize  wis  unanimously  awarded  to  him  for  his  cantata  "  Les 
Noces  de  Promithie  "  in  the  competition  organized  during  the 
International  Exhibirion  of  that  year— a  prize  competed  (or  by 
over  two  hundred  musicians. 

Though  he  had  acquired  a  great  name  as  a  pianist,  and  had 
jnade  successful  concert  tours  through  Europe,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  laaching  the  ears  of  the  larger  public  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  opera,  which  in  France  counts  for  more  than  anything 
else.  After  the  tragic  events  of  1870,  when  Saint-Sains  did  his 
thity  as  a  patriot  by  serving  in  the  National  Guard,  the  oppor- 
iwiity  at  last  offered  itself.'snd  a  one-act  opera  from  bis  pen, 
La  Prineette  jaunt,  with  words  by  Louis  Gallet,  was  prodooed 
at  the  Optra  Comique  with  moderate  success  on  the  1  ith  of  June 
1873.  Le  Tiwibrt  d'ar^enl,  a  four-act  opera  performed  at  the 
Tbtttre  Lyrique  in  1877,  was  scarcely  more  successful.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  "  symphonic  poems"  "  Ijt  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
"  Danae  Macabre,"  "  Fhaitoo  "  aid  "  La  Jetueaae  d'Heicule  " 


obtained  for  liim  >  •orM-wide  cdebrity.  These  adminfal* 
examples  of  "  piogramroe  music  "  count  among  his  beat  known 
works. 

At  last,  through  the  influence  of  Liszt,  his  Biblical  oparm^oMMit 
«/ Oo/i/a  was  brought  out  at  Wciirar  in  1877.  This  work,  aeoer- 
alty  accepted  as  his  operatic  masterpiece,  had  been  begiu  as  far 
back  as  1869,  and  an  act  had  been  heard  at  one  of  Cotonne^ 
concerts  in  1875.  Notwithstanding  its  great  success  at  Wdmar, 
its  first  performance  on  French  soil  took  place  at  Rouen  in  1890. 
The  following  year  it  was  given  in  Paris  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  and 
finally  in  1892  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  where  it  has 
remained  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  rlperloin.  Itl 
Biblical  subject  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  performed  on  the 
London  stage  until  1909,  when  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden 
with  great  success.  None  of  his  works  is  better  calculated 
to  exemplify  the  dual  lendendes  of  his  style.  The  first  act ,  with 
its  somewhat  formal  choruses,  suggests  the  influence  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  and  is  treated  rather  in  the  manner  of  an  oratorio.  The 
more  dramatic  portions  of  the  opera  are  not  uninfluenced  by 
Meyerbeer,  while  in  the  mellifluous  strains  allotted  lo  the 
temptress  there  are  occasional  suggestions  of  Gounod.  Of 
Wagner  there  is  but  little  trace,  save  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
poser has  divided  his  work  into  scenes,  thus  avoiding  the  old- 
fashioned  denominations  of  "  air,"  "  duel,"  "  trio,"  Stc.  The 
score,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  individuah'ty.  The  influences 
mentioned  above,  possibly  excepting  that  of  Bach  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  are  rather  of  a  superficial  nature,  for  Saint-SaKns  has 
undoubtedly  a  style  of  his  own.  It  is  a  composite  style,  certainly, 
and  all  the  materials  that  go  towards  farming  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  his;  that  is,  the  eclecticism  of  his  mind  may  lead  him 
at  one  moment  to  adopt  an  archaic  form  of  expression,  at  another 
to  employ  the  current  musical  language  of  his  day,  and  sometimes 
to  blend  the  (wo.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  that  he  shows 
most  individuality;  for  although  his  works  may  denote  the 
varied  inSueoccs  of  such  totally  dissimilar  masters  as  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Liszt  and  Goimod,  he  ever  contrives  to  put  in  soin»' 
thing  of  his  own. 

After  the  production  of  Samson  et  DalSa  Saint-SaEns  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways — looked  at  askance  by  the  reactionary 
section  of  the  French  musicians,  and  suspected  of  hsrbourinc 
subversive  Wagnerian  ideas,  but  ready  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
progressive  parly.  Both  sides  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  in  his  subsequent  operas  Saint-Saiins  attempted  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  older  and  the  newer  forms  of  opera. 
He  had  already  entertained  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  history  of 
France  for  operatic  purposes.  The  first  and  only  result  of  th& 
project  has  been  Siiennc  Uarcel,  an  opera  produced  at  Lyons  in 
1879.  Although  of  unequal  merit,  owing  partly  to  ila  want  of 
unity  of  style,  this  work  contains  much  music  of  an  attractive 
kind,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
Forsaking  (he  history  of  France  he  now  composed  his  opera 
Hettry  VII J.,  produced  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opirain  1U3.  The 
librettists  had  concocted  a  piece  that  was  sufficianlly  well  kok 
and  abounded  in  dramatic  contrasts.  While  adhering  to  his 
system  of  compromise  by  retaining  certain  conventional  operatic 
features,  Saint-Saiins  had  in  this  instance  advanced  somewhat 
by  employing  hit  mttivs  in  a  more  rigorous  fashion  than  hitherta, 
although  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  discard  aira  cut  after  the 
old  pattern,  duets  and  quartets.  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  given 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1898,  occupies  an  booowable  place  among 
the  composer's  works.  Prnafint,  a  lyrical  drama  produced  at 
the  Paris  Optra  Comique  in  1887,  achieved  a  tmtit  d'telime  and 
no  more.  A  not  much  better  fate  befcU  i4scasM,  an  opera 
founded  on  Paul  Meurioe's  drama  BenvenutoCdtini,  and  broit^t 
out  all  the  Grand  Optra  in  1890.  Pktyntt  however,  a  two-act 
trifle  of  a  Kgfat  dcscripticm,  produced  at  the  Optra  Couique  in 
1893,  met  with  success.  In  1895  FrUiffndt,  an  open  begun  by 
Ernest  Guiraud  and  completed  by  Saint-Sates,  was  produced  In 
Paris.  Tlie  "  lyrical  drama  "  Les  Sarians,  given  at  the  Grand 
Optra  in  igor,  was  received  with  marked  favour. 

Saint-SaVns  worked  niccnsfuUy  in  every  field  of  his  art.  DciiAs 
th«  epcraa  above  alluded  te>  be  compiHed  the  Mlowiiiif  orawwins 
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mt  cuutaai  "  Ontocio  de  NoCi,"  "  Le>  Noce*  de  PnmkUt," 
Pnlm  "  CmU  eaamnt."  "  Le  Diluge,"  "  La  Lyi«  et  la  harpe  "; 
tfcree  «ymi4ipnies;  four  fyrophonk  poems  ("  Le  Rouet  d'Ompnale,** 
*  PhaMon."  "  Dane  MacabfCi"  ''La  Jeuneoe  d'HetcuIe  );  five 
pknofane  coaoettot:  thrae  viaUn  coooeno*;  t«a  auitce,  naicbea. 
aad  other  awke  (or  orcheKia;  the  ballet  ZmtOt;  muiic  to  the 
diaaia  D^jamrt,  dvea  at  the  opeo^ir  theatre  of  B^iien;  a  quintet 
tor  piano  and  •trmgs.a  quartet  for  piano  and  itrings.twotnos  for 
piano  and  mfngs,  a  •triniquartet,  a  Mptet,  violoncello  lonata,  two 
vkfia  ttmatit:  a  Maaa,  a  Kequlem*  beadca  a  quantity  of  piano  and 
offaaoitMic*  and  many  tonga,  duett  and  cborusea.  He  alto  pubiithed 
ikfte  books,  entitled  Bormicnu  tt  mHodie,  Portraits  el  touaenirt,  and 
PrttUmes  tl  aviltrft,  betidet  a  volume  of  poems,  Rimts  famiUirts. 
The  boaonry  degree  of  Doctorof  Muticwas  conferred  upon  hitnby 
C^abridge  Uomnity  in  l<9}. 

SUnUURV,  GBOBOB  BDWABO  BATEMAM  (1845-  )> 
Eaflub  aian  of  lettecs,  wa*  bora  at  Soathaapton  on  Uie  ijid 
e{  October  1845.  He  was  educated  at  King'i  College  School, 
Lndaa,  and  at  Menoa  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1868),  aiid  ipentuz 
jfcaa  in  Cuenuey  aa  seoior  clattifal  master  of  Elizabeth  College. 
Fmi  1874  to  1876  he  was  headmaster  of  the  Elgin  Educational 
Institute.  He  b^;an  his  literary  career  in  1875  asacriticfor  the 
Acai€my,  and  for  ten  yean  was  actively  engaged  in  joiurnalism, 
bccoaisc  an  important  member  of  the  stafi  of  the  Saturday 
ttriiw  Some  of  the  critical  essays  contributed  lo  the  Utcraiy 
jaornal*  were  afterwards  collected  in  his  Euays  m  En^uk 
lUtnUtrt,  ijSo-tSio  (1  vols.,  1890-1895),  £»<iyf  tm  French 
HtnlaU  (iSqi),  UuaUaneoiu  Essays  (1891),  Cerrtctcd  Imprtt- 
•OTU  (189s).  His  fiist  book,  A  Prima  .0/  Frti^ck  Utaature 
(1880),  and  bis  Shmt  Hillary  of  Frenck  IMtralurt  (1S82;  6lh 
cd-,  Chtford,  1901),  were  followed  by  a  series  of  editions  of  French 
daiaica  and  of  books  and  articles  on  the  history  of  French  litera- 
Inie,  which  made  Um  the  most  prominent  English  authority  on 
(he  subiect.  His  studies  in  English  literature  were  no  less 
tDapccbcnsive,  and  included  the  valuable  revision  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  edition  of  Oryden's  Works  (Edinburgh,  18  vols.,  1881- 
i8qj),  Dryim  (1881)  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series, 
Bisltry  ef  ElisabOkm  Liltrdlurt  (1887),  Histery  oj  NintUtnIk 
C«aiiB7  lUerttve  (1896),  A  Sktrt  History  of  Enifisk  Utcralure 
(1898,  jrd  cd.  1903),  an  edition  of  the  Uinor  Carolint  Potlt  of 
\lmCinUiu  Ptrioi  (2  vols.,  1905-1906),  a  collection  of  rare  poems 
«( great  value,  and  editions  of  Ei«lish  classics.  He  edited  the 
Krics  of  "  Periods  of  European  Literature,"  contributing  the 
nJumes  on'TAe  Flourishiaf  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Alletory 
(1897).  and  Tt*  Earlier  Renaissance  (1901).  In  1895  he  became 
pnfestor  cf  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  Edinburi^  univer- 
rity,  and  subsequently  produced  two  of  his  most  important 
•oiVs,  A  History  of  Criticism  (3  vols.,  i90»-i904),  with  the 
oooipanion  volume  Loci  Crilici,  Possatcs  Jltuslrative  of  CriHcal 
Tkeory  and  Praclice  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  London,  1903),  and 
A  History  of  Engfisk  Prosody  from  the  Jilk  Century  to  tke 
Present  Day  (I.,  iv>6;  li.,  1908;  iji.,  J910);  also  Tkt  Later 
Siaetetnlk  Ctiikay  (1909). 

n  IBBVAN,  a  town  of  western  France,  lo  the  department  of 
lOe-et-Vilaine,  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee,  south  of  St  Malo, 
tiom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Anse  des  Sablons,  a  creek 
I  oi.  wide  (tee  St  &U10).  Pop.  (1906)  9765.  It  is  not  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  witb  its  sew  bouses,  straight  wide  streets  and 
mmeroas  gardens  forms  a  contrast  to  its  neighbour.  North  of 
the  town  Oicre  Is  a  wet-dock,  37  acres  in  extent,  forming  part 
ei  ibc  harbour  of  St  Malo.  The  creek  on  which  it  opens  is  diy  at 
low  water,  but  at  high  water  is  30  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  dock  is 
used  chiefly  by  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  a  fleet  starting 
annually  for  the  Newfoundland  ctid-fishcrics.  Two  other  ports 
oo  the  Ranee,  touth-wcst  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
of  SoUdor,  are  of  small  importance.  This  stronghold,  erected 
levanto  the  close  of  the  t4th  century  by  John  IV.,  duke  of 
Brittany,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  cbims  to  the  teinporal 
aowtreignty  of  the  town  of  Josselin  de  Rohan,  bishop  of  St  Af  alo, 
eensista  cl  three  distinct  towers  formed  into  a  triangle  by  loop- 
lieled  and  machiooiated  curtains.  To  the  west  St  Servan  ternii- 
■ates  (n  a  peninsula  on  which  standi  the  "  <Mt,"  inhabited  by 
•ork-people,  and  the  "  tort  de  la  citi";  near  by  is  a  modem 
ciM^  which  kai  tcplactd  the  cathednt  ol  Si  Peter  nl  Aletb. 


the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  the  6th  to  the  isth  centuiy.  The 
parish  church  is  modem  (i74»-i84i).  St  Servan  ha*  a  com- 
munal college.  It  carries  on  steam-sawing,  boat-buUding,  iope> 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  ship's  biscuits. 

The  "  Citi  "  occupies  the  site  of  the  city  of  Aleth,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  empire  tupplanted  Corseul  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curiotolitet.  Aleth  was  a  bulwark  of  Druidism  in  those  regions  and 
was  not  Chfistianised  till  the  6th  century,  when  St  Malo  became  itt 
first  bishop.  On  the  removal  of  the  bishopric  to  St  Malo  Aleth 
declined  and  was  almost  desttoycd  by  St  Louis  in  1235;  the  houbes 
that  remained  standing  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  community, 
originating  from  St  Muo,  which  placed  itself  under  the  patranagcof 
St  Servan,  apostle  of  the  Orkneys.  It  was  not  tOI  the  Revolution 
that  St  Servan  became  a  separate  oommune  from  St  Malo  with  a 
municipality  and  police  of  its  own. 

ST  SEVBR.  a  town  of  south-westen  France,  capital  of  an 
artottdissement  in  the  department  of  Landcs,  11  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Moot  de  Marsan  on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  town 
and  Bayoone.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  1508;  commune,  4644.  St 
Sever  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour  in 
the  district  of  the  Chalotse.  Its  streets,  bordered  in  places  by 
old  houses,  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  promenade  of  Morlanne 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Palestrion  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Adour  and  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Landes.  The  church  of  St  Sever,  a  Romanesque  building  of  the 
rath  eehtufy,  with  seven  apses,  once  belotiged  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  founded  in  the  lotb  century.  The  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  toim  include  the  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  a  praaical  school  of  agriculture  and  viticulture 
which  occupies  a  former  Dominican  convent.  There  is  trade  in 
the  agricultuial  products  of  the  Chalosse,  espedally  geese. 

SAIMT-SmON,  CLAUDS  DE  BOUVBOY.  Due  db  (1607- 
1693),  French  courtier,  was  bom  in  August  1607,  being  the  second 
son  of  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  seigneur  du  Flessis  (d.  1643),  who  had 
been  a  warm  supporter  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  the  League.  With 
his  elder  brother  he  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XUI.  as  a  page 
and  found  instant  favour  with  the  king.  Named  fiiat  equeny 
in  March  i6>7  he  became  in  leas  than  three  years  captain  of  the 
chAteauz  of  St  Germain  and  Versailles,  master  of  the  hound^, 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  royal  councillor  and  goTcraor 
of  Meulan  and  of  Blaye.  On  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  he  received 
lands  in  the  vicinity  valued  at  80,000  livrcs.  About  three 
yean  later  his  seignioiy  of  Saint-Simon  in  Vermaixlois  was 
erected  into  a  duchy,  and  he  was  created  a  fwer  of  France.  He 
was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Richelieu  and  was  of  service  on 
the  Day  of  Dupes  (nth  of  November  1630).  Hanng  suffered 
disgrace  for  taking  the  part  of  his  uncle,  the  baron  of  Saint- 
Li^er,  after  the  capture  of  Catelet  (15th  of  August  1636),  he 
retired  to  Blaye,  He  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1638  and  1639, 
and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  returned  to  court,  where  he  was 
coldly  received  by  the  king  (i8th  of  February  1643).  Thence- 
forth, with  the  exception  of  tiding  with  Qonii  during  the  Fronde, 
he  took  small  part  in  politics.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
May  1693.  By  bis  fiist  wife,  Diane  de  Bndos  de  Fortes,  a 
lelative  of  Cond<,  whom  he  married  in  1644  and  who  died  in 
1670,  he  had  three  daughten.  By  bis  second  wife,  Charlotte 
de  I'Aubeapine,  whom  he  married  in  1671,  he  had  a  son  Louis, 
the  "author  of  the  memoin"  (secbdow). 

SAIMT-SIIION.  CUUDE  HEMRI  DE  BOUVROT.  CoKTE  m 
(i7te-i8>s),  the  founder  of  French  socialism,  was  bora  in  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  October  176a  He  belonged  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  oi  the  due  de  Saint-Simon  (above).  His  education 
was  directed  by  D'Alembert.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  assisted 
the  American  cokmies  in  their  revolt  against  Britain.  From 
his  youth  Saint-Simon  felt  the  promptings  of  an  eager  ambition. 
His  valet  had  orden  to  awake  him  every  moming  with  the 
Words,  "  Remember,  monsieur  le  comte,  that  you  have  great 
tbinga  10  do."  Among  his  early  schemes  was  one  to  unite  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  another  to  coostnict 
a  canal  from  Mlidrid  to  the  sea.  Although  he  was  imprisoned 
ia  the  Luxembourg  during  the  Tenor,- he  took  no  part  of 
any  importance  in  the  Revolution,  but  profited  by  it  to 
amass  a  little  fortune  by  land  speculation — not  on  any  selfish 
account,  however,  as  he  said,  but  to  fadlitala  hit  f  utmc  pniect*. 
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Accordingly,  mhea  he  ms  aeariy  forty  yean  of  tge  he  went 
through  a  varied  course  of  study  and  experiment,  in  order  lo 
enlarge  and  clarify  hij  view  of  things.  One  of  these  experiments 
was  an  unhappy  marriage — undertaken  merely  that  be  might 
have  a  salon — which,  after  a  year's  duration,  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  The  result  oC  his  experiments  was  that  he 
found  himself  completely  impoverished,  and  lived  in  penury 
for  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  The  6nt  of  his  numerous  writings, 
Letlres  d'un  habitant  dc  Cenhe,  appeared  in  1802;  but  his  early 
writings  were  mostly  scientific  and  political.  In  181 7  he  began 
in  a  treatise  entitled  L'lnJuslru  to  propound  bis  socialistic 
views,  which  he  further  developed  in  LOrganisateur  (i8ig),  a 
periodical  on  which  Augustin  Thierry  and  Auguste  Comte 
collaborated.  .The  first  number  caused  a  sensation,  but  it  brought 
few  converts.  In  183 1  appeared  Du  sjstimt  induttrid,  and  in 
l8>]-ig34  CaUehUmt  da  industrids.  The  last  and  most  im- 
portant expression  of  his  views  Is  the  Nnatau  Ckrislianism* 
(1835),  which  he  left  unfinished.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  in  1825  (at  Paris  on  the  tgth  of  May),  Saint-Simon  had 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  He  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  laborious  post,  working  nine  hours  a  day  fqr  £40  a  year,  to 
live  on  the  generosity  of  a  former  valet,  and  finally  to  solicit 
a  small  pension  from  his  family.  In  1833  he  attempted  suicide 
in  despair.  It  was  not  till  very  late  in  his  career  that  be 
attached  to  himself  a  few  ardent  disciples. 

As  a  thinker  Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deficient  in  system, 
clearness  and  consecutive  strength.  But  his  great  inflnence 
on  modern  thought  is  undeniable,  both  as  the  historic  founder 
of  French  socialism  and  as  suggesting  much  of  what  was  after. 
waids  elaborated  into'  Comtism.  Apart  from  the  details  of  his 
(ociailstie  teaching,  which  are  vague  and  unsystematic,  we  find 
that  the  ideasof  Saint-Simon  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  society 
are  very  simple.  His  opinions  were  conditioned  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  by  the  feudal  and  military  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposition  to  the  destructive  liberalism  of  the 
Revolution  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  positive 
Reorganisation  of  society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  fresh 
social  revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  inaugurate 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  opposition,  however,  to  the  feudal 
and  militaty  system,  the  fortner  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  restoration,  he  advocated  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  industrial  chiefs  should  control  society.  In  place 
of  the  medieval  church  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fall  to  the  men  of  science.  What  Saint-Simon  desired,  therefore, 
was  an  industrialist  state  directed  by  modem  science  in  which 
universal  association  should  suppress  war.  In  short,  the  men 
who  are  fitted  to  organize  society  for  productive  labour  are 
entitled  to  beat  rule  in  it.  The  social  aim  is  to  produce  things 
useful  to  life.  The  contrast  between  labour  and  capital  so  much 
emphasized  by  later  socialism  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  industrial  chiefs,  to  whom  the  control 
of  production  is  to  be  committed,  shall  rule  in  the  interest  of 
society.  Later  on  the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  atten- 
tion, till  in  his  greatest  work,  Tke  New  Ckrisliamty,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  religion.  It  was  this  development  of  his  teaching 
that  occasioned  his  final  quarrel  with  Comte.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  Ntuveau  CkrutiaMtsTHe,  Saint-Simon  had  not 
concerned  himsell  with  theology.  Here  be  starts  from  a  belief 
in  God,  and  his  object  in  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
its  simple  and  essential  elements.  He  does  this  by  clearing  it 
of  the  dogmas  and  other  excrescences  and  defects  which  have 
gathered  round  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  of  it.  He 
propounds  as  the  comprehensive  formula  of  the  new  Christianity 
this  precept—"  The  whole  of  society  ought  to  strive  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the 
poorest  class;  society  ought  to  organize  itself  in  the  way  best 
adapted  for  attaining  this  end."  This  principle  became  the 
watchword  of  the  entire  school  of  Saint-Simon. ' 

During  his  lifetime  the  views  of  Saint-Simon  had  very  little 
inBucnce;  and  he  left  only  a  lew  devoted  discipla,  who 
continoed  lo  advocate  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they 
nvtred  as  a  propbet.    Of  tlicse  the  most  important  were 


OBnde  Rodrigues,  the  favoured  disdple  of  Salnt'^iaioa,  M>4 
Barthileroy  Prosper  Enfantin  (q.v.),  who  together  had  received 
Saint-Simon's  last  instructions.  Their  first  step  was  to  establish 
a  journal,  Le  Producleur,  but  it  waa' discontinued  in  1826.  Tht 
sect,  however,  had  begun  to  grow,  and  before  the  end  o(  i8>8, 
had  meetings  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  many  provincial  towns. 
An  important  departure  was  made  in  1838  by  Amaod  Bazard, 
who  gave  a  **  complete  exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith'* 
in  a  long  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  which  were  well  attended. 
His  Exposition  de  Ic  doctrine  dt  St  Simon  (2  vols.,  1828-1830), 
which  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  it,  won  more  adherents.  The 
second  volume  was  chiefly  by  Enfantin,  who  along  with  Baaanl 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  society,  but  who  was  superior  in  meta- 
physical power,  and  was  prone  to  push  his  deductions  to  | 
extremities.  Therevolutionof July(i83o)broughtanewfieedom  j 

to  the  socielisi  reformers.   A  proclamation  was  issued  demanifing  | 

the  community  of  goods,  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritancB, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Early  next  year  the  school 
obtained  possession  of  the  Glob*  through  Pierre  Leroox  (9.9.), 
who  had  joined  the  school,  which  now  numbered  some  at  th* 
ablest  and  most  promising  young  men  of  France,  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  having  caught  its  enthuslasnL. 
The  members  formed  themselves  into  an  association  arranged 
in  three  grades,  and  constituting  a  society  or  family,  wbidi  lived 
out  of  a  common  purse  in  the  Kue  Monsigny.  Before  long, 
however,  dissensions  began  to  arise  in  the  sect.  Bazard,  a  man 
of  logical  and  more' solid  temperament,  could  no  longer  work  ilk 
harmony  with  Enfantin,  who  desired  to  establish  an  arrogant 
and  fantastic  sacerdotalism  with  lax  notions  as  to  marriage  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  a  time  Bazard  seceded  and  many 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  school  followed  his  example. 
A  scries  of  extravagant  entertainments  given  by  the  society 
during  the  winter  of  1832  reduced  its  financial  resources  and 
greatly  discredited  it  in  character.  They  finally  removed  to 
M£nilmontant,  to  a  property  of  Enfantin,  where  they  lived  in  > 
communistic  society,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress.  Shortly 
after  the  chiefs  were  tried  and  condemned  for  pioceediiigi 
prejudicial  t<t  the  social  order;  and  the  sect  was  entirely  broken 
up  (1832).  Many  of  its  members  became  famous  as  engineem, 
economists,  and  men  of  businesi. 

In  the  achool  of  Saint-Simon  we  find  a  great  advanceon  the  vague 
and  confused  views  of  the  master.  In  the  philosophy  of  history  they 
recognize  epochs  of  two  kinds,  the  critical  or  negative  and-  the 
organic  or  constructive.  The  former,  in  which  philosophy  is  the 
dominating  force,  is  characterized  by  war,  egotism  and  anarchy;  the 
latter,  which  is  controlled  by  religion,  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  devotion,  association.  The  two  spirits  of  antagonism 
and  association  are  the  two  threat  tocial  principles,  and  on  the  degree 
of  |3revalcncc  of  the  two  depends  tlie  character  of  an  epoch.  The 
spirit  of  association, ^however,  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail  ovtr 
its  opponent,  extending  from  the  family  to  the  city,  from  the  city  to 
the  nation,  and  from  the  nation  to  the  federation.  This  principK  of 
association  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  social  development  of  titt 
future.  Under  the  present  system  the  industrial  chief  expAoits  the 
proletariat,  the  members  of  which,  though  neminaUy  free,  most 
accept  his  terms  under  pain  of  starvation-  The  only  reniedy  for  this 
is  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  the  union  of  all  the 
instruments  of  labour  in  a  social  fund,  which  shall  be  exphmcd  hjf 
association.  Socict>r  thus  becomes  sole  proprietor,  intrusting  to 
social  group*  and  social  functionaries  the  management  of  the  various 
properties.  The  right  of  succession  is  transferred  from  the  family 
to  the  state.  The  school  of  Saint-Simon  in^ts  stroiwly  on  the 
claims  of  merit :  they  advocate  a  social  hierarchy  in  which  each  man 
shall  be'  placed  according  to  hti  capacity  and  rewarded  according  to 
his  works.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  special  and  pronounced  fcatnre  of 
the  Saint -Simon  soctalism.  whose  theory  of  government  iaa  kiiul  of 
spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy,  degenerating  into  the  fantastic 
sacerdotalism  of  Enfantin.  With  reganl  to  the  family  and  the  rdation 
of  the  sexes  the  school  of  Saint.Simon  advocated  the  oomplccc 
emancipation  of  woman  and  her  entire  equality  with  man.  ^  The 
"aocial  individual"  is  man  and  woman,  who  are  associated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  triple  function  of  religion,  the  state  and  the  family.  IW 
its  official  declarations  the  school  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage.  Connected  with  these  doctrines  w»a  their 
famous  theory  of  the  "  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh."  deduced  troas  the 
philosophic  theory  of  the  school,  which  waa  a  species  of  Paatheisia, 
though  they  repudiated  the  name.  On  this  theory^ they  rejected  the 
duahsm  so  much  emphasized  by  Catholic  Christianity  in  its  penances 
I  and'monilications,  and  hdd  that  the  body  should  be  rostorad  to  it* 
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doe  fbee  of  honour.  It  h  a  vtpie  prlneiplt.  o<  wliidi  tlw  ethical 
charactrr  depend*  on  the  inuipietaition;  and  it  was  varioufly  inter- 
pnted  in  Oie  idiool  of  Saint-Sioion.  It  was  certainly  immoral  as 
held  b^  Ealamin.  by  whom  it  was  developed  into  a  kind  of  seiiBual 
iBysticnm.  &  system  of  free  love  with  a  reli^oiis  sanction. 
-  An  esculent  edition  of  the  works  of  Samt-Simnn  and  Enfantin 
was  fniMislled  by  the  survivors  of  the  sect  (47  vols.,  Paris,  1)^5- 
i^TS/.  See*  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  L.  Reybaud. 
Elitdn  tur  tiu  riformaUvrt  conUtnporains  (7th  edition,  Fari.t,  1864); 
Put  Jaaeu  Saimt-Stmm  «  U  Saml-Simonnme  (I'aris.  187S):  A.  J. 
Booth.  Saiml-Simon  and  Saint- Simonism  (London,  1S71);  Georges 
Wctll.  I^ll  Prtcttr$t%r  du  sodali^me,  Sa\nt-Simon  el  son  aui're  {Pari*, 
1994).  and  a  histoiy  of  the  tcole  Saint-Simonienne,  by  the  same 
aotfaur  (1896):  G.  Dumas,  Psycht^ogie  de.  deux  messies  ftosUivi^t 
St  Simum  tt  ComU  (1905);  £.  Levasscur's  Etudes  sociaies  sous  la 
Ktsiauraiwm,  contains  a  good  section  on  Saint-Simon. 

(T.  K.:JT.  S.') 

uansmon,  u>nis  db  bouvbot,  duc  m  (1675-1755), 

Fnoch  soldier,  diplomatist  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  bom  at 
Vcnaille*  on  the  i6th  of  January  1675.  The  peerage  granted 
(o  his  father,  Claude  de  St  Simon  (7.0.),  is  the  central  fact  in  his 
hiuoiy.  The  French  peerage  under  the  old  regime  was  a  very 
peculiar  thing,  difTicuU  to  comprehend  at  all,  but  qiu'te  certain 
10  be  miscomprehended  if  any  analogy  of  the  English  peerage 
is  imported  into  the  consideratioTT.  No  two  things  could  be  more 
diSeitnt  is  France  than  ennobling  a  man  and  making  him  a 
peer.  No  one  was  made  a  peer  who  was  not  ennobled,  but  men 
of  the  noblest  blood  in  France  and  representing  their  houses 
might  not  be,  and  in  most  cases  were  not,  petrs.  Derived  at 
least  tiadilionally  and  imaginatively  from  the  doitzt  pairs  of 
CharlemagnCr  the  peers  were  supposed  to  represent  the  chosen 
of  the  noblesse,  and  gradually,  in  an  indefinite  and  constantly 
disputed  fashion,  became  associated  with  the  parlement  of  Paris 
as  a  quasi-legislative  (or  at  least  law-registering)  and  directly 
/odicial  body.  But  the  peerage  was  further  complicated  by  the 
tut  that  not  persons  but  the  holders  of  certain  fiefs  were  made 
pects.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  Saint-Simon  nor  any  one 
c!sc  in  the  same  case  was  made  a  peer,  but  his  estate  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  «  diuUpairitot  a  comtlpoirieai  the  cascmight 
be.  Still  the  peers  were  in  a  way  a  standing  committee  repre- 
lentative  of  the  entire  body  of  nobles,  and  it  was  Saint-Simon's 
Gfeloic  ideal,  and  at  times  his  practical  effort  to  convert  them 
Bto  a  sort  of  great  council  of  the  nation. 

His  mother,  Charlotte  de  I'Aubcspinc,  belonged  to  a  family  not 
sf  the  oldest  nobilily  but  one  which  had  been  distinguished 
ia  the  public  service  at  least  since  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Her 
lOQ  Louis  was  well  educated,  to  a  great  extent  by  herself,  and 
be  had  bad  for  godfather  and  godmother  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
qoeni.  After  some  tuition  by  the  Jesuits  (especially  by  Sanadon, 
tbe  editor  of  Horace),  he  joined  the  mousqUctaires  gris  in  1692. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Ncer- 
ciadea.  JBut  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  be  choK  to  begin 
lie  cnisade  of  his  life  by  instigating,  if  not  bringing,  an  action 
oe  the  part  of  the. peers  of  France  against  Luxembourg,  his 
tictotioiis  general,  on  a  point  of  precedence.  He  fought,  bow- 
ever,  another  campaign  or  two  (not  twder  Luxembourg},  and  in 
i6f  J  married  CabricUe  de  Durfort,  daughter  of  the  mar£chal 
de  Lotges,  under  whom  he  latterly  served..  He  seems  to  have 
Kgarded  her  with  a  respect  and  affection  not  very  usual  between 
ktsband  and  wife  at  the  time;  and  she  sometimes  succeeded 
in  modifying  his  aristocratic  ideas.  But  as  he  did  not  receive 
(he  ptoiDotioa  he  desired  be  dung  up  his  commission  in  i;oi. 
Louis  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
tUe  to  keep  a  fooling  at  court.  He  was,  however,  intensely 
ialrnstcd  in  all  the  transactions  of  Versailles,  and  by  dint  of  a 
■ou  heterogeneous  ^Uection  of  instruments,  ranging  from 
duke*  to  aervants,  he  managed  to  obtain  the  extraordinary 
leaet  information  which  he  has  handed  down.  His  own  part 
ippean  to  have  been  entirely  subordinate.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Rome  in  1705,  but  the  appointment  was  cancelled 
More  be  started.  At  last  he  attached  himself  (o  the  duke  of 
tHrfcuu  and,  though  this  was  hardly  likely  to  conciliate  Louis's 
laodwill  10  him,  it  give  -him  at  bsist  the  status  of  belonging 
to  a  definite  party,  and  it  eventually  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  tried  bicod  to  (be  acting  chief  of  tho  itstc   He  :«as  able, 
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moreover^  to«omfcuiestucliittcot  to  the  duke  of  Burgnndy  with 
that  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Both  attachments  were  no  doubt 
all  the  more  sincere  because  of  his  undying  hatred  to  **  the 
bastards,"  that  is  to  say,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  hatred  was  founded  on  roor^l  reasons 
or  on  any  reH  fear  that  these  bastards  woidd  be  intruded  into 
the  succession.  The  true  cause  of  his  wrath  was  that  they  had 
precedence  of  the  peers. 

The  death  of  Louis  seemed  to  give  Saint-SimoD  a  chance  of 
realizing  his  hopes.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  once  acknowledged 
regent,  and  Saint-Simon  was  of  the  coimcil  of  regency.  But  no 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  his  favourite  vision  of  a  France 
ruled  by  the  nobles  for  its  good,  and  he  had  Utile  real  influence 
with  the  regent.  He  was  indeed  grati&ed  by  the  degradation  of 
**  the  bastards,"  and  in  172s  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain  to  anange  for  the  marriage  (not  destined  to  lake  place) 
of  Louis  XV.  and  the  infanta.  H^  visit  was  splendid;  he  received 
the  grandeeship,  and,  though  be  also  caught  the  sraallpOK, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  business.  After  his  return  he  had 
little  to  do  with  pubSc  affairs.  His  own  account  of  the  cessation 
of  his  intimacy  with  Orleans  and  Dubois,  the  latter  o(  whom 
had  never  been  his  friend,  is,  like  his  own  account  of  smne  other 
events  of  his  life,  obscure  and  rather  suspicious.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  practically  ousted  by  the  favoialte. 
He  survived  for  more  than  thirty  years;  but  little  is  known  of 
his  life.  His  wife  died  In  1743,  his  eldest  son  a  little  later;  he 
had  other  family  troubles,  and  he  was  loaded  with  debt.  When 
he  died,  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  March  1755,  he  had  almost  entirely 
outlived  his  own  generation  (among  whom  he  had  been  one  of 
the  youngest)  and  the  prosperity  of  his  house,  though  not  its 
notoriety.  This  last  was  in  strange  fashion  revived  by  a  distant 
relative  bom  five  years  after  hk  own  death,  Claude  Henri, 
comtc  de  Saint-Simon  {q.v.). 

[  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  actual  events  of  ^nt-Simon's 
life,  long  as  tt  was  and  hish  as  was  his  posttimi,  are  neither-nnnerous 
aoT  nuieworthy.  He  is,  however,  ani  almost  nnique  example  of  a 
man  who  hu  acquired  great  literary  fame  entirely  by  posthuraoua 
publications.  Ho  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  he  began  very 
cariy  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  all  the  fcocup  he  cdlected,  all 
his  interaun:Ude  kgal  disputes  of  precedence,  awi  a  vast  mass  of 
unclassified  and  almost  undasnfiable  matter.  Moet  <A  his  roanu- 
acripta  came  into  the  poMemon  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
long  before  thrir  contents  were  published  u  anything  like  fulness. 
Partly  in  the  form  of  notes  on  Dangeao's  Journal,  partly  in  that  of 
orifpnal  and  independent  ntemoira,  partly  in  scattered  and  multi- 
fanoua  tracts  and  diaquisUions,  he  had  committed  to  paper  an 
immense  amount  of  matter.  But  the  mere  mass  of  these  productions 
b  their  least  noteworthy  feature,  or  rather  it  ia  most  remarkable  a* 
contrasting  with  their  character  and  stylei  Sunt-Simon,  though 
careless  and  aometimea  even  ungrammatical,  tanks  among  the  moat 
striking  memoir-writers  of  France,  the  country  richest  in  menwira 
oT  any  in  the  world.  His  pettiness,  his  absolute  injustice  to  his 
private  enemies  and  to  thoae  who  capouaed  public  parties  with  which 
he  did  not  agre*,  the  bitterness  which  allows  him  to  give  favourable 
portraits  of  hardly  asw  one,  his  omnivorous  appetite  for  goaup.  hta 
lack  of  pnoportion  andpertpective,  are  all  lost  sight  of  in  admiratioa 
of  his  extraordinai^  ceniua  for  historical  narrative  and  character- 
drairing  of  a  ocftam  sort.  He  hae  been  cnnipared  to  Tadtus,  and 
for  once  the  oompariaon  b  |uat.  In  the  midst  of  hb  enormous  nuaa 
of  writing  phrases  acarcely  mferior  to  uie  Roraan'a  occur  frequently, 
aad  here  and  there  are  pa  wages  of  sustained  deecriptton  equal,  for 
intense  concentration  of  Ugbt  and  life,  to  those  of  Tacitus  or  of  any 
other  historian.  As  may  oe  expected  from  the  vast  extent  of  hia 
worlc.  it  b  in  the  highest  degree  unequal.  But  he  b  at  the  same  time 
not  a  writer  who  can  be  '^sampled  "  easily,  inasmuch  as  hb  moat 
characteristic  phrases  aometimea  occur  in  the  nddat  of  long  atretchea 
of  quite  uninteresting  matter,  A  few  critkal  studies  of  himi 
espccUlly  those  of  Sainte-Beuve,  are  the  basis  of  much,  U  not  most* 
that  lias  been  written  about  him.  Yet  no  one  b  ao  Uttle  to  be  taken 
at  second-bond.  Even  hb  most  famous  pasaagcs.  such  aa  the 
acoiunt  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin  or  of  tne  Bed  of  Justice  where 
hb  enemy  the  duke  of  Maine  was  dMraded.  will  not  mve  a  fair  idea 
of  his  talent.  These  are  hb  gallery  pieces,  hb  great  machines,"  as 
French  art  slang  oalU  them.-  Much  more  noteworthyas  well  as  more 
frequent  are  tm  sadden  touches  which  he  gives.  The  bbhopa  are 
"  cuistres  violets  " ;  M.  de  Cauauirtin  "  porte  sous  son  manteau  toute 
la  fatuitA  que  M.  de  Vilteroy  £tale  sur  son  baudrier";  another 
politicba  has  a  "  mine  dt  chat  fach6.*'  In  short,  the  interest  of  the 
Siemoirs,  independent  of  the  large  addition  of  positive  koowled^ 
wHidi  they  make,  it  one  of  oonstast  surprise  at  ttie  novel  and  adroit 
USB  of  word  and  phrase.  Soma  of  Macaulay's  most  brilliant  portraits 
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and  sketches  of  incident  are  adapted  and  sometimes  almost  literally 
translated  Irom  Saint-Simon. 

The  fifbt  edition  of  Saint-Simon  (some  scattered  pieces  may  have 
been  printed  before)  appeared  in  1788.  It  was  a  mere  selection  in 
three  volumes  and  was  much  cut  down  before  it  was  allowed  to 
appear.  Next  year  four  more  volumes  made  their  appearance,  and 
in  1791  a  new  edition,  still  further  increased.  The  whole,  or  rather 
not  the  whole,  was  printed  in  1829-1830  and  reprinted  some  ten 
years  later.  The  real  creator  of  Saint-Simon,  as  far  as  a  full  and  exact 
text  is  concerned,  was  M.  ChSrucl,  whose  edition  in  20  volumes  dates 
from  1856,  and  was  reissued  again  revised  in  1872.  So  immense, 
however,  is  the  mass  of  Saint-Simon's  MSS.  that  still  another 
Peceiibion  was  given  by  M.  de  Boislisle  in  1882.  with  M.  Chfiruel's 
assistance,  while  a  newer  edition,  yet  once  move  revised  from  the 
MS.,  was  begun  in  1901.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
matter  other  than  the  Memoirs  is  of  altogether  inferior  interest  and 
may  be  pretty  safely  neglected  by  any  one  but  professed  anti- 
quarian and  historical  students.  For  criticism  on  Saint-Simon  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Sainte-Bcuve's  two  sketches  in  the  3rd  and 
15th  volumes  of  the  Causeries  du  iundi.  The  latter  was  wTitten  to 
accompany  M.  Cheruel's  first  edition.  In  English  by  far  the  most 
accurate  treatment  is  in  a  Xxithian  prize  essay  by  E.  Cannan  (Oxford 
and  London.  1885).  (G.  Sa.J 

ST  THOMAS,  an  incorporated  city  and  port  of  cntr>'  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  capital  of  Elgin  county,  on  Kettle  creek,  13  m.  S,  of 
London  and  8  m.  N.  of  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  (1901)  11,485-  H  "S 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Central, 
Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River,  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways. 
It  has  numerous  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  Alma  ladies' 
college.  The  Michigan  (Central  railway  shops,  car-wheel  foundry, 
flour,  flax  and  planing  mills  arc  the  principal  industries. 

ST  THOMAS  (Sao  Thome),  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  immediately  north  of  the  equator  (o*  23'  N.)  and  in 
6"  40'  E.  With  the  island  of  Principe  (Prince's  Island),  it forms 
the  Portuguese  province  of  St  Thomas.  From  the  Gabun,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  St  Thomas  is  distant 
t66  m.,  and  from  Cameroon  297  m.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
island  is  32  m.  the  breadth  W.  to  E.  21  m.;  the  area  is  about 
400  sq.  m. 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  towards  lofty  verdant  mountains 
(St  Thomas  over  7000  ft.).  At  least  a  hundred  streams,  great  and 
small,  descend  the  mountain-sides  through  deep-cut  ravines,  manyof 
them  forming  beautiful  waterfalls,  such  as  those  of  Blu-blu  on  the 
Agua  Grande.  The  island  during  its  occupation  by  the  Netherlands 
acquired  the  name  of  "  The  Dutchman's  Churchyard, "and  the  death- 
rate  is  still  very  high.  Malaria  is  common  in  the  lower  regions,  but 
the  unhcalthiness  o?  the  island  is  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  hygienic 
precautions.  During  the  dry  season  (June  to  September)  tlie 
temperature  ranges  in  the  lower  parts  between  66-2"  and  SoC  F.. 
and  in  the  higher  parts  between  57/2'  and  68°;  in  the  rainy  season 
It  ranges  between  Gq-S'  and  89  6  in  the  lower  parts,  and  between 
644*  and  806*  in  the  hiRher  parts.  On  Coffee  Mount  (2265  ft.)  the 
mean  of  ten  years  was  68-9*,  the  maximum  ^o-s"  and  the  minimum 
47-3'*.  The  heat  is  tempered  by  the  equatorial  ocean  current.  The 
l^infall  is  very  heavy  save  on  the  north  coast. 

The  soil  is  cxccwiingly  fertile  and  a  considerable  area  is  densely 
forested.  Among  the  products  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  mangoes, 
and  in  the  lower  districts  the  vine,  pineapple,  guava  and  banana. 
The  first  object  of  European  cultivation  was  sugar,  and  to  this  the 
island  owed  its  prosperity  in  the  16th  ccntur>-;  sugar  has  been 
displaced  by  coffee  and.  principally,  cocoa,  introduced  in  1795  and 
1822  respect i\'ely.  In  1907  the  export  of  cocoa  (including  that  from 
Principe)  was  over  24.000  tons,  about  a  sixth  of  the  world's  supply. 
The  cocoa  rone  lies  l)etwecn  650  and  2000ft.  above  the  sea.  Vanilla 
and  cinchona  bark  both  succeed  well,  the  latter  at  altitudes  of  from 
1800  to  3300  ft.  Rubber,  quinine,  cinnamon,  camphor  and  the 
koU-nut  are  also  produced,  but  since  1890 — when  the  production  was 
tinder  3000  tons — cocoa  has  been  almost  exclusively  grown.  About 
175  sq.  m.  were  in  1910  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  jC'75-ooo  in  1896  and  £708,000  in  1908;  that  of  the  exports  was 
£398,000  in  1896  and  j(^i  ,7(10.000  in  1908.  The  shipping  trade  (190 
vessels  of  490,000  tons  in  1908)  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese. The  revenue  (1909-1910)  was  about  £195,000,  the  expendi- 
ture £162,000. 

At  the  census  of  1900  the  inhabitants  were  returned  at  37,776,  of 
whom  1012  were  whites  (mainly  Portuguese).  The  town  of  St 
Thomas,  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  province,  residence  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  Curador  (the  legal  guardian  of  the  servicaes, »".«. 
labourers),  is  situated  on  Chaves  Bay  on  the  N.E.  coast,  ft  is  the 
fttaning-point  of  a  railway  9  m.  long,  which  connects  with  the 
Oecauville  railways  on  the  cocoa  estates.  The  inhabitants,  apart 
from  the  Europeans,  consist  (i)of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers, 
who  wert;  convicts  from  Portugal,  slaves  and  others  from  Brazil  and 
negroes  from  the  Gabun  and  other  pans  of  the  Guinea  coast.  They 
ttufnber  about  8000.  are  a  brown-sloniNdi  indoleiit  nee,  and  occupy 


rather  than  cultivate  about  one  ekhth  of  the  Wand  Tbcy  are 
known  at  "  natives  "  and  uie  a  Ncsro-PortuffueM  "  lingua  dc  5 
Thom&"  (2)  On  the  Mnith-west  ooaac  are  Anguaree— eome  30DO  U 
number— deacmdanu  of  two  hundred  Angola  uaves  wrecked  at  Sete 
Pcdras  in  1544*  They  retain  their  Bunda  vpeech  and  customa.  and 
are  expert  nihermen  and  canoemen.  (5)  Contxact  labouren  from 
Cape  Verde.  Kabinda,  &c.,  and  Angola.  These  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  1891.  before  the  great  dcvdosnaent  of  the  cocoa 
uxlustry,  the  population  was  only  aa,ooo.^ 

St  Thomas  was  discovered  on  the  2zst  of  December  1470  by 
the  Portuguese  navigators  Joio  de  Santarem  and  Pero  de 
Escobar,  who  in  the  b^innlng  of  the  following  year  discovered 
Annobom  (**  Good  Year  ")•  They  found  St  Thomas  tininhabited. 
The  first  attempts  at  colonization  were  Jofto  de  Paiva*s  in  1485; 
but  nothing  permanent  was  accomplished  till  1493,  when  a  body 
of  criminals  and  of  yoimg  Jews  taken  from  their  parents  to  be 
baptized  were  sent  to  the  island,  and  the  present  capital  was 
founded  by  Alvaro  de  Carminha.  In  the  middle  of  the  >6th 
century  there  were  over  80  sugar  miUs  on  the  island,  which 
then  had  a  population  of  5o/x>o;  but  in  1567  the  settlement 
was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  in  1574  the  Angolares  began 
raids  which  only  ended  with  their  subjugation  in  2693.  la 
X59S  there  was  a  slave  revolt;  and  from  1641  to  1644  the  Dutch, 
who  had  plimdcred  the  capital  in  1600,  held  possession  of  the 
idand.  The  French  did  great  damage  in  1709;  the  sugar 
trade  had  passed  to  Brazil  and  internal  anarchy  reduced  St 
Thomas  to  a  deplorable  state.  It  was  not  tmtU  the  later  half 
of  the  19th  century  that  pro^writy  began  to  return. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  cocoa  which  arose  Is  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
additional  plantations,  and  a  very  profitable  industry  was 
developed.  Planters,  however,  were  handicapped  by  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  for  though  a  number  of  Cape  Verde  islanders,  Krumcn 
and  Kabindas  sought  employment  on  short-term  agreements, 
the  "  natives  "  would  not  work.  The  difficultv  was  met  by  the 
recruitment  of  indentured  natives  from  Angola,  as  many  aa 
6000  being  brought  over  in  one  year.  The  mortality  among  these 
labourers  was  great,  but  they  were  veiy  well  treated  on  the 
pUntations.  No  provision  was,  however,  made  for  their  repa- 
triation, while  the  great  majority  were  brought  by  force  from 
remote  parts  of  Central  Africa  and  bad  no  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  agreement  into  which  they  were  compelled  to  enter. 
From  time  to  time  governors  of  Angola  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  which  both  In  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain  was  denounced  as  Indistinguishable  from  slavery,  not- 
withstanding that  slavery  had  been  legally  abolished  in  the 
Portuguese  dominions  In  1878.  In  March  1909  certain  firms, 
British  and  German,  as  the  result  of  investigations  made  in 
Angola  and  St  Thomas,  refused  any  longo*  to  import  cocoa 
from  St  Thomas  or  Principe  Islands  unless  the  recruitment  of 
labourers  for  the  plantations  was  made  voluntary.  Repre- 
sentations to  Portugal  were  made  by  the  British  government, 
and  the  Lisbon  authorities  stopped  recruitment  entirely  Trom 
July  1909  to  February  1910,  wlwn  it  was  resumed  under  new 
regulations.  British  consular  agents  were  stationed  in  Angola 
and  St  Thomas  to  watch  the  working  of  these  regulations.  (Sec 
statemqit  by  Sir  E.  Grey  reported  in  The  Times,  July  and,  1910). 
As  one  means  of  obviating  the  difficulties  encountered  in  AngoU 
the  recruitment  of  labourers  from  Mozambique  was  begun  in 
1908,  the  men  going  out  6n  a  yearly  contract. 

Pkincife  Island  lies  90  m.  N.E.  of  St  Thomas,  has  an  area 
of  43  sq.  m.  and  is  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Pop.  (1900)  4327. 
The  tsetse  fly  (which  is  not  found  in  St  Thomas)  bifesls  the 
wooded  part  of  the  island,  and  through  it  sleeping  sickness  has 
been  spread  among  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  industry 
is  the  cultivation  of  cocoa.  The  chief  settlement  h  St  Antonio. 

See  A.  Ncgreiroa,  JJistoria  ethnograpkica  da  Ilka  ie  S  T%ami 
(Lisbon,  189^  and  lie  dt  San  Tkoini  (Paris,  looi);  C.  Gravier 
"  Mission  scientifique  h,  file  de  San  ThomA  "  ffoup,  Artk.  Miss. 
Scient.  t.  xv.  (Paris,  1907) ;  A.  Pinto  de  Miranda  Goedes, "  Via^U)  em 
S  Thom6"  in  B.S.C.  Liisboa  (1902)  pp.  299-337;  El.  de  Campoa 


*  According  to  Aug.  Chevalier  (in  O.  OccidenU,  May  aoth,  19x0)  the 
population  of  St  Thomu  and  Principe  combined  in  Dec  1909  was 
66,a2i(  the  *'  natives  '*. being  ^vea  at  over  23,000. 
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"Su  Ttomt"  B^.e.  Litbm  (1908),  pp.  113-154;  W.  A,  Cadbniy, 
Labour  in  Porluwtuse  Wtit  Afrua  Qnd  ed..  London,  1910):  A  iiha 
it  S  Tkomi  (Lisbon,  IW);  TMt  Boa  Enlrada  PUntations 
iEdlnbuTgh,  1907);  and  British  Consular  reports. 

ST  THOMAS,  an  island  in  Ihe  Danith  West  Indies.  It  belongs 
10  iJhe  Viigin  Island  group,  and  lies  40  m.  E.  of  Porto  Rico, 
ia  iS*  20'  N.  aad64°  ss'W.  Pop.  (1901)  11,013,  mostly  negroes. 
k  b  13  m  long,  varies  in  width  from  t  m.  to  4  m,  and  has  an 
area  of  a  m.  It  consists  of  a  single  mountain  ridge,  the  peaks  of 
a  submerged  range,  culnunaling  ui  West  Mountain  (1555  ft.). 
St  Thomas  stands  on  a  prolongation  of  the  range  which  supports 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  is  built  up  of  much  disintegrated  eruptive 
rode  (porphyry  and  granite)  The  climate  is  tropical,  varying 
in  temperature  between  70"  F.  and  80"  F.,  modified,  however,  by 
the  sea  breezes.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  45  in., 
earthquakes  are  not  unknown,  and  hurricanes  at  limes  sweep 
over  the  island.  The  only  town,  Charlotte  Amalie  (pop.  8540), 
its,  in  the  centre  ot  the  S  coast,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest 
harboans  in  the  West  Indies.  This  consists  of  an  almost  land- 
locked basin,  about  ]  m.  across,  varying  in  depth  from  37  to 
36  ft.,  and  entered  by  a  narrow  channel  only  300  yds.  wide. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  floating  dock,  which  can  accommodate 
ship*  up  to  3000  tons,  a  patent  slip  for  smaller  vessels  and  a 
repairing  yard.  Danish  is  the  ofiicial  language,  but  English 
piedominates,'wUle  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  arc  also  spoken. 
St  Thomas  was  once  the  greatest  distributing  centre  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  introduction  of  steamships  and  cables  led  to  its 
dcdiac,  and  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company's 
headquarters  to  Barbados  in  1885  was  the  final  blow.  The  pro* 
doction  of  sugar,  which  decayed  gradually  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  is  practically  extinct.  Aloes,  fibrous  plants  and  fruit 
tic  grown.  St  Thomas  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies  (St  Thomas,  St  John  and  St  Croix),  a  crown  colony 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  colonial  council. 
The  governor  resides  for  half  the  year  in  St  Thomas,  and  in  St 
QoU  for  the  rest.  The  chief  importance  of  St  Thomas  lies  in 
Ihe  fact  that  it  is  a  coaling  station  for  ships  plying  to  and  fiom 
ihe  West  Indies. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  first 
cxilooized  by  the  Dutch  in  1657.  After  their  departure  in  1667 
the  idand  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  it  was 
hdd  by  them  till  1671,  when  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Daoidi  West  India  Company,  which  was  succeeded  in  1685 
by  the  ao-caOed  Brandenburg  Company,  the  shareholders  of 
wUdi  were  mainly  Dutch.  The  king  of  Denmark  having  taken 
over  the  island  in  1754,  declared  it  a  free  port,  and  during  the 
Enropean  wars  of  the  18th  century  the  neutrality  of  Denmark 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade  of  St  Thomas.  It  was  during 
tlas  pciiod  that  the  distributing  trade  of  the  island  grew  up.  It 
was  bdd  by  the  British  in  1801  and  again  from  1807  to  1815, 
dttiing  which  it  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  British  merchant 
vctacls  waiting  for  convoy.  In  1867,  when  the  islands  were 
gureiued  at  a  loss  to  the  mother  country,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
nnder  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  buy  them  for  7)  million 
dollais,  but,  although  the  suggestion  first  emanated  from  the 
United  States,  its  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  1903 
another  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  by  which  the  United  States 
was  to  buy  the  islands  for  j  million  dolkrs,  but  the  Danish 
parliaiBent  rejected  it.  The  importance  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  consists  in  their  suitability  as  a  West  Indian  naval 
base. 

n  TBOKD,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Limburg 
about  fS  m.  N.W.  of  Lifge.  Pop.  (1904)  15,116.  It  occupies 
an  important  strategical  position  with  regard  to  the  N.E.  frontier 
of  Belgium,  and  General  Brialmont  recommended  its  fortifica- 
tioa.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  fortified  tbwn  belonging  to 
the  bishops  of  LKge,  and  Charles  the  Bold  captured  it  in  1467. 
In  1566  the  Assembly  of  Compromise  met  at  St  Trond. 

•AHfT-VICTOR,  PAUl  BINS,  CoirrE  de  (1817-1881),  known 
as  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  French  author,  was  bom  in  Paris  on 
the  nth  of  July  1837.  His  father  Jacques  B.  M.  Bins,  comte 
de  Salnt-Viclor  (1773-1858),  is  remembered  by  his  poen) 
L'Esplnnce,  and  by  id  excellent  verse  translation  of  Asacreoo. 
XXIV  3 


Saint- Victor,  who  ceased  to  use  the  title  at  count  as  bebig  out 
of  keeping  with  his  democratic  principles,  began  as  a  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Pays  in  1851,  and  in  1885  he  succeeded  Tbfophile 
Gautier  on  the  Pruse.  In  1866  he  migrated  to  the  Liixrtl, 
and  in  1869  joined  the  staff  of  the  MonUtvr  universel.  In  1870, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  second  empire,  he  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  fine  arts.  Almost  all  Saint-Victor's  work  consists  of 
articles,  the  best  known  being  the  collection  entitled  Hommes 
et  ditux  (1807).  His  death  interrupted  the  publication  of 
Lti  Deux  Masques,  in  which  the  author  intended  to  survey  Ihe 
whole  dramatic  literature  of  andent  and  modem  times.  Saint- 
Victor's  critical  faculty  was  considerable,  though  rather  one- 
sided. He  owed  a  good  deal  to  lliCaphile  Gautier,  but  he  carried 
oraaleness  to  a  pitch  far  beyond  Cautier's.  Saint-Victor  died 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July  1S81. 

See  alio  Deljant,  Paul  it  Saint-Viclm  (1887). 

ST  VINCENT,  JOHN  JERVIS,  Easi  or  (i735-t8>3),  British 
admiral,  was  the  second  son  of  Swynten  Jervis,  solicitor  to  Ihe 
admiralty,  and  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospitaL  He  was  bom 
at  Mcaford  in  Staffordshire  on  the  9th  of  January  1735,  and 
entered  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  January  1749.  He  became 
lieutenant  on  the  19th  of  February  1755,  and  served  in  that 
rank  till  1759,  taking  part  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  He  was 
made  commander  of  the  "  Scorpion  "  sloop  in  1759,  and  post- 
captain  in  1 7C0.  During  the  peace  he  commanded  the  "  Alarm  " 
32  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  he  was  put  on  half  pay  he 
travelled  widely  In  Europe,  taking  professional  notes  everywhere. 
While  the  War  ot  American  Independence  lasted,  he  commanded 
the  "  Fourroyant  "  (80)  in  the  Channel,  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July  1778  (see  Keppel,  Viscount) 
and  in  the  various  reliefs  of  Gibraltar.  His  most  signal  service 
was  the  capture  of  the  French  "  P^ase  "  (74)  after  a  long  chase 
on  the  19th  of  April  1782,  for  which  he  was  made  iLB.  In 
1783  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Launceston,  and  in 
the  general  election  of  1 784  as  member  for  Yarmouth.  In  politics 
he  wosa  strong  Whig.  On  the  24th  of  September  1787  he  attained 
flag  rank,  and  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1793.  From 
1793  till  1795  he  was  In  the  West  Indies  co-operating  with  the 
army  in  the  conquest  of  the  French  Islands.  On  his  return  be 
was  promoted  admiral.  In  November  1795  he  took  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  maintained  the  blockade  ot 
Toulon,  and  aided  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

But  in  1796  a  great  change  was  produced  by  the  progress  of 
the  French  armies  on  shore  and  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  France. 
The  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  armies  dosed  all  the  ports 
to  his  ships,  and  Malta  was  not  yet  In  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  French 
altered  the  balance  of  strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Spaniards  were  very  inefiicicnt,  and  Jervis  would  have  held  hi* 
ground,  if  one  of  his  subordinates  had  not  taken  the  extraordinary 
course  of  returning  to  England,  because  he  thought  that  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  country  required  that  all  Us  forces  should 
be  concentrated  at  home.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  act  on 
the  instmclions  sent  to  him  and  to  retire  to  the  Atlantic,  with- 
drawing the  garrisons  from  Corsica  and  other  places.  His 
headquarters  were  now  on  the  coast  ot  Portugal,  and  his  chief 
duty  was  to  watch  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  Ihe  14th  of 
February  1797  he  gained  a  most  complete  victory  against 
heavy  odds  (see  St  Vincekt,  Battue  of).  The  determination 
to  fight,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  his  squadron,  which  was 
very  largely  the  fruit  of  his  own  care  in  preparation,  supply 
the  best  proof  that  he  was  a  commander  ot  a  high  order.  For 
this  victory,  which  came  at  a  very  critical  time,  he  was  made 
an  carl  and  was  granted  a  pension  of  £3000.  His  qualities  as 
a  disciplinarian  were  soon  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  In  1797 
the  grievances  of  the  sailors,  which  were  of  old  standing,  and  had 
led  to  many  mutinies  of  single  ships,  came  to  a  head  in  the  great 
general  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore.  Similar  movements 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (see  the  article  Naw.  History).  The  spirit  spread  to 
Ihe  fleet  under  St  Vincent,  and  there  was  an  undoubted  danger 
that  some  outbreak  would  lake  place  In  his  command.    Tbe 
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peril  Was  averted  by  bi>  foresighl  and  severity.  He  had  always 
taken  great  care  o(  the  health  of  his  men,  and  was  as  strict  with 
the  officers  as  with  sailors.  It  must  in  justice  be  added  that  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  lor  the  work.  We  have  ample  evidence 
from  his  contemporaries  that  he  found  a  pleasure  in  insulting 
officers  whom  he  disliked,  as  well  as  in  hangirig  and  flogging 
those  of  his  men  who  oSended  him.  He  carried  his  strictness 
with  his  officers  to  an  extent  which  aroused  the  actual  haired 
of  many  among  them,  and  exasperated  Sir  John  Orde  (1751- 
1814)  into  challenging  him  to  fight  a  duel.  Yet  he  caimot  be 
denied  the  honour  of  having  raised  the  discipline  of  the  navy  to 
a  higher  level  than  it  had  reached  before;  he  was  always  ready 
to  promote  good  olGceis,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron 
with  which  Nelson  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  largely  due 
to  him.  His  health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  long  cruising, 
and  in  June  1799  he  resigned  his  command. 

When  the  earl's  health  was  restored  in  the  following  year  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  into  which  he  introduced 
his  own  rigid  system  of  discipline  to  the  bitter  anger  of  the 
captains.  But  his  method  was  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that 
be  was  able  to  mainuin  the  blockade  of  Brest  toi  lu  days  with 
his  Beet.  In  1801  he  became  first  lord  and  held  the  office  till 
Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1803.  His  administration  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  navy,  for  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  very 
necessary  task  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  thedockyaids. 
Naturally  he  was  fiercely  attacked  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
His  peremptory  character  led  him  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the 
maximum  of  dictation  at  Whitehall  as  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
bis  flagship.  He  also  gave  an  opening  to  his  critics  by  devoting 
himself  so  wholly  to  the  reform  of  the  dockyards  that  he  neglected 
the  preparation  of  the  fleet  for  war.  He  would  not  recognize 
the  possibility  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  last.  Pitt 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  St  Vincent's  enemies,  mainly 
because  he  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  the  party 
which  was  weakening  the  position  of  England  in  the  face  of 
Napoleon.  When  Pitt's  second  ministry  was  formed  in  1803, 
St  Vincent  refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  at 
his  request:  After  Pitt's  death  he  resumed  the  duty  with  the 
temporary  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1806,  but  held  it  only 
tin  the  following  year.  After  1810  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Rochetts  in  Essex.  The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  conferred 
on  him  in  xSsx  on  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  and  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  March  iSij.  Lord  St  Vincent  married  his  couun 
Martha  Parker,  who  died  childless  in  x8i6.  There  is  a  monument 
to  the  earl  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  portraits  of  him  at  diCfercnt 
periods  of  his  life  are  numerous.  The  earidom  granted  to  Jervis 
became  extinct  on  his  death,  but  a  viscounty,  created  for  him 
in  1801,  passed  by  special  remainder  to  Edward  Jervis  Rickctts 
(1767-1857),  the  second  son  of  his  sister  Mary  who  had  married 
William  Henry  Ricketts,  of  Longwood,  Hampshire.  The  2nd 
viscount  took  the  name  of  Jervis,  and  the  title  is  still  held  by 
his  descendants. 

See  Lije  by  J.  S.  Tucker  (j  vols.),  whose  father  had  been  the 
admiral'i  secretary  (marred  by  cxcesiive  euloejO-  The  life  by 
Captain  Brenton  is  rather  inaccurate.  The  NawU  Career  of  Admiral 
J«hn  Uarkkam  contains  an  account  of  the  reforms  in  the  navy. 
His  administrations  produced  a  swarm  of  pamphlets.  Many 
mentions  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Nelson. 

^^  (D.H.) 

ST  VIHCENT,  one  of  the  British  Windward  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  lying  about  13°  is"  N.,  6t*  10'  W.,  west  of  Barbados 
andsouth  of  St  Lucia.  It  is  about  18  m.long  by  it  in  extreme 
width,  and  has  an  area  of  140  sq.  m.  A  range  of  volcanic  hills 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  island;  their  slopes  and  spurs  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  the  valleys  between  the  spurs  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  culminating  point  is  the  volcano 
called  the  Soufriire  (3500  ft.)  in  the  north,  the  disastrous  eruption 
of  which  in  May  1903  devastated  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
island,  a  comparatively  level  tract  lying  to  the  north,  called  the 
Carib  Country  (see  below).  The  climate  of  St  Vincent  is  fairly 
healthy  and  in  winter  very  pleasant;  the  average  annual  rainfall 
exceeds  100  in. ,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  88°  F.  in  August 
to  66°  in  December  and  January.    Hurricanes  arc  not  uncommoa. 


The  capital  of  the  island  is  Kingstown,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  south-west  coast  near  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Andrew  (>6oo  ft.). 

The  poputatton  of  the  island  in  1891  was  41,054  (2445  white. 
7554  coloured.  31,055  black};  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  44,000. 
There  were  about  3300  l^st  Indian  coolies,  a  large  number  of  whom 
were  introduced  in  1861  and  following  years,  but  on  the  expiry  of 
their  indentures  mostly  returned  home;  there  were  also  a  few 
Caribs  of  mixed  blood,  the  majority  of  the  aboriginal  Canbs  having 
been  deported  to  British  Honduras  in  1797.  Kingstown  has  a 
population  of  about  4000.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are 
sugar  (but  the  suear-industry  nas  here,  as  elsewhere,  undergone 
various  vicissitude*),  arrowroot  and  rum;  and  the  cultivation  oTSea 
Island  cotton,  introduced  about  1903,  has  been  succesrfuUy  de^ 
vclopcd  by  the  government,  which  established  a  ginnery  at  Kings- 
town.  Other  articles  of  export  arc  cacao,  cotton,  i^pices,  fruit, 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry.  Tlw  average  annual  value  of 
exports  in  1896-1906  was  ^63,157  (in  1903-190^  the  year  following 
that  of  the  great  eruption,  it  was  JC38.174,  and  m  1005-1906  it  was 
^3,078)  and  of  imports,  JC80.467.  In  1905-1906  the  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £25471,  and  that  of  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  £24,405. 

The  present  constitution  dates  from  1677,  when  the  Icgiabtive 
council,  consisting  of  four  official  and  four  nominated  unofbcial 
members,  was  formed.  In  1899  an  important  scheme  was  entered 
upon,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £15,000  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  for 
settling  the  labouring  population,  distressed  by  the  failures  of  the 
sugar  industry,  in  the  position  of  peasant  proprietors.  Estates  were 
acquired  from  private  owners  (or  this  purpose,  and  besides  this  a 
number  of  small  holdings  on  crown  lands  (which  are  situated  mainly 
in  the  high-lying  central  parts  of  the  island)  have  been  sold.  Educa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  27  state-aided  schools,  and  there  are  at  Kings- 
town a  grammar  school  and  an  agricultural  school.  The  Anglican, 
Wcsleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  well  repieaenteo,  and 
there  are  some  Presbyterians^ 

St  Vincent  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  discovered  on 
St  Vincent's  day,  the  22nd  of  January  1498  by  Columbus.  Its 
Carib  inhabitants,  iiowever,  remained  undisturbed  for  nuny 
years.  In  1627  Charles  I.  granted  the  island  to  the  carl  of 
Carlisle;  in  1672  it  was  re-granted  to  Lord  Willougbby,  having 
been  previously  (1660)  declared  neutraL  In  1723  a  further 
grant  of  the  island  was  made,  to  the  duke  of  Montague,  and  now- 
for  the  first  time  a  serious  effort  at  catonization  was  made,  but 
the  French  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  and-  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix^-Chapelle  (1748).  Id  1762, 
however,  General  Monckton  captured  the  island;  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  confirmed  the  British  possession,  and  settlement 
proceeded  in  spile  of  the  refusal  of  the  (Caribs  to  admit  British 
sovereignty.  Recoursewas  bad  to  anas,and  in  1773  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  them,  when  they  were  granted  lands  in  the 
north  of  the  island  as  a  reserve.  In  1779  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  (1783).  Id  1795  the  Caribs  rose,  assisted 
by  the  French,  and  were  only  put  down  after  considerable 
fighting  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1796,  after  which  the 
majority  of  them  were  deported.  The  emancipation  of  n^ro 
slaves  in  the  island  took  place  in  1838;  in  1846  the  first  Portu- 
guese labourers  were  .introduced,  and  in  1861  the  first  East 
Indian  coolies.  St  Vincent  suffered  from  a  terrific  hurricane 
in  1780,  and  the  Soufriire  was  in  eruption  in  1821.  Severe 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  hurricane  of  the  i  ith  of  September 
1898,  from  which  the  isbnd  had  not  recovered  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  eruption  of  the  Soufriere  in  1902.  This  eruption  was 
synchronous  with  that  of  Mont  Pel£  in  Martinique  (}.>.).  There 
bad  been  signs  of  activity  since  February  1901,  but  the  most 
serious  eruption  took  place  on  the  6th/7th  of  May  1902.  There 
were  earthquakes  in  the  following  July,  and  further  eruptioiu 
on  the  3rd  of  September  and  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  March  1903.  Many  sugar  and  arrowroot  plantations  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  aooo^ 
A  Mansion  House  Fund  was  at  once  started  in  LoniloD  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  subscriptions  were  lent  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  ootably  from  the  Uoited 
States. 

ST  VINCENT,  BATTLE  OP,  fought  on  the  14th  of  Fcbitwry 
1797,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  the  most  famtHis 
and  important  of  many  encounters  which  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  spot.  The  battle  of  1797  a  of  peculiar  sigDificance  in 
British  naval  histoiy,  not  only  because  it  came  at  a  vital  moment. 
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bat  beaae  it  fint  revaled  the  fall  caindty  «f  Nebon,  wbkh 
was  well  known  in  the  luvy,  to  all  bis  countrymen.  In  the  course 
of  1796  the  Spanish  government  had  made  the  disastrous 
alliance  with  the  French  republic,  which  reduced  its  country 
to  the  teret  of  a  pawn  in  the  game  against  England.  Tht  Spanish 
Hect,  which  was  in  a  complete  state  of  neglect,  was  forced  to  sea. 
It  cofuistcd  of  17  tail  of  the  line  under  the  command  of  Don  Josi 
de  C4rdoba — fine  ships,  but  manned  in  haste  by  drafts  of  soldiers, 
and  o(  landsmen  forced  on  board  by  the  press.  Even  the  flagships 
bad  only  about  eighty  sailors  each  in  their  crews.  Don  Jos£ 
lie  CAidoba,  who  had  gone  out  with  no  definite  aim,  was  in 
reality  drifting  about  with  his  unmanageable  ships  in  two 
confused  divisions  separated  from  one  another,  in  light  winds 
from  the  W.  and  W.S.W.,  at  a  distance  of  from  35  to  30  m.  S.W. 
of  the  Cape.  While  in  this  position  he  was  sighted  by  Sir  John 
Jervis,  of  whose  nearness  to  himself  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
had  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  attack  him  with  only  15  sail  of  the 
line.  Jervis  knew  the  inefficient  condition  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  aware  that  the  general  condition  of  the  war  called  for 
vigorous  exertions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  battle  in  spite 
tf  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  opponent.  Six  of  the  Spanish 
ships  were  to  the  south  of  him,  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
(he  others  which  were  to  the  south  west.  The  British  squadron 
was  formed  into  a  single  line  ahead,  and  was  steered  to  pass 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Spaniards.  The  six  vessels 
were  thus  cut  o£f.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
Biolest  the  British,  but  being  now  to  leeward  as  Jervis  passed 
to  the  west  of  them,  and  being  unable  to  face  the  rapid  and  well 
directed  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  sheered  off.  One 
only  ran  down  the  British  line,  and  passing  to  the  stern  of  the 
last  ship  succeeded  in  joining  the  bulk  of  her  fleet  to  windward. 
As  the  British  line  passed  through  the  gap  between  the  Spanish 
divisions  the  ships  were  tacked  in  succession  to  meet  the  wind- 
ward portion  of  the  enemy.  If  this  movement  had  been  carried 
out  fully,  all  the  British  ships  would  have  gone  through  the  gap 
and  the  Spaniards  to  windward  would  have  been  able  to  sleet 
ooimpeded  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  being  brought 
to  a  close  general  action.  Their  chance  of  escape  was  baffled 
by  the  independence  and  promptitude  of  Nelson.  His  ship,  the 
"  Captain  "  (74),  was  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  British  line. 
Without  waiting  for  orders  he  made  a  sweep  to  the  west,  threw 
himself  across  the  bows  of  the  Spaniards.  His  movement  was 
seen  and  approved  by  Jervis,  who  then  ordered  the  other  ships 
in  his  tear  to  follow  Nelson's  example.  The  British  force  was 
thrown  bodily  on  the  enemy.  As  the  Spanish  crews  were  too 
utterly  unpractised  to  handle  their  ships,  and  could  not  carry 
oat  the  orders  of  their  officers  which  they  did  not  understand, 
tbeir  ships  were  soon  driven  into  a  herd,  and  fell  on  board  of 
one  another.  Tbeir  incompetence  as  gunners  enabled  the 
"  Captain  "  to  assail  their  flagship,  the  huge  "  Santisima  Trinidad  " 
{130),  with  comparative  impunity.  The  "  San  Josef "  ( r  1  j),  and 
the  "  San  NicoUs  "  (80),  which  fell  aboard  of  one  another,  were 
both  carried  by  boarding  by  the  "  Captain."  Four  Spanish 
ships,  the  "  Salvador  del  Mundo  "  and  "  San  Josef  "  (in),  the. 
"  San  Nicolas  "  (80),  and  the  "  San  Isidro  "  (74),  were  taken. 
The  "  Santisima  Trinidad "  is  said  to  have  struck,  but  she 
was  not  taken  possession  of.  By  about  half-past  three  the 
Spaniards  were  fairly  beaten.  More  prizes  might  have  been 
taken,  but  Sir  John  Jervis  put  a  stop  to  the  action  to  secure  the 
(our  which  had  surrendered.  The  Spaniards  were  allowed  to 
retreat  to  Cadiz.  SirJohnJerviswasmadeEarl  St  Vincent  Ig.v.) 
lot  his  victory.  The  hattle,  which  revealed  the  worthlessncss 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  relieved  the  British  government  from  a 
load  of  anxiety,  and  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  complete 
predominance  of  its  fleet  on  the  sea. 

AvTHoaiTixs.— A  very  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
St  Vineeot.  A  Narralm  */  lit  FrKttimts  of  the  Bnltsk  Flea.  (fc. 
(London.  1797).'  illustrated  by  plant,  was  published  immediately 
afcerwaidt  by  Colonel  Drinkwatcr  Bethune.  author  of  the  Htstors 
«f  tkt  Sitit  </  Gibraltar,  who  wai  an  eyewitness  from  the  "  Lively  ' 
frigate.  See  also  James's  NtMl  Hittmy  (London.  iSj?):  and 
Captain  Mahan.  Tkt  lnfi%i€ntt  oj  Sea  PotHronthe  Frtnck  Rerotutun 
miBMpUe  (London.  1(192).  (O.  H.) 


8T  Virus's  DAIKX,*  or  Cboxea,  a  disotder  of  the  nervoss 
system  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  children,  and  characterized 
mainly  by  involuntary  jerking  movements  of  the  muscles 
throughout  almost  the  entire  body  (see  NEUKOFATHOLOoy). 
Among  the  predisposing  causes  age  is  important,  chorea  beixig 
essentially  an  ailment  of  childhood  and  i^rticularly  during  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 
It  is  not  often  seen  in  very  young  children  nor  after  puberty; 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  It  is  twice  as  frequent  with 
girls  as  with  boys.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  troubles 
is  apt  to  find  expression  in  this  malady,  especially  if  the  general 
health  becomes  lowered.  Of  exciting  causes  strong  emotions, 
such  as  fright,  ill-usage  or  hardship  of  any  kind,  insufficient 
feeding,  overwork  or  anxiety,  are  among  the  most  common; 
while,  again,  some  distant  source  of  irritation,  such  as  teething 
or  Intestinal  worms,  appears  capable  of  giving  rise  to  an  attack. 
It  is  an  occasional  but  rare  complication  of  pregnancy.  The 
connexion  of  chorea  with  rheumatism  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized, and  is  shown  not  merely  by  its  frequent  occurrence  before, 
after  or  during  the  course  of  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  in  young 
persons,  but  even  independently  of  this  by  the  liability  of  the 
heart  to  suffer  in  a  similar  way  in  the  two  diseases.  Foynton 
and  Paine  have  demonstrated  a  diplococcus,  which  they  regard 
as  the  specific  micro-organism  of  rheumatism,  and  which  has 
been  found  in  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  cortex  in  chorea.  An 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  chorea. 

The  symptoms  of  St  Vitus's  dance  sometimes  develop 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  fright,  but  much  more  frequently  they 
come  on  insidiously.  They  are  usually  preceded  by  changes 
in  disposition,  the  child  becoming  sad,  hritable  and  emotional, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  is  somewhat  impaired. 
The  first  thing  indicative  of  the  disease  is  a  certain  awkwardness 
or  fidgetiness  of  manner  together  with  restlessness.  In  walking, 
too,  slight  dragging  of  one  limb  may  be  noticed.  The  convulsive 
muscuhr  movements  usually  first  show  themselves  in  one  part, 
such  as  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  remain 
localiaed  to  that  limited  extent,  while  in  all  cases  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  disorderly  symptoms  to  be  more  marked  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  When  fully  developed  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  very  charaaeristic  The  child  when  standing 
or  sitting  is  never  stUl,  but  is  constantly  changing  the  position 
of  the  body  or  limbs  or  the  facial  expression  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  and  incoordinate  action  of  muscles  or  groups  of 
them.  These  symptoms  are  aggravated  when  purposive  move- 
menu  are  attempted  or  when  the  child  is  watched.  Speech  is 
affected  both  from  the  incoordinate  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  from  phonation  sometimes  taking  place  during  an  act  of 
inspiration.  The  taking  of  food  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
since  much  of  it  is  lost  in  the  attempts  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth,' 
while  swallowing  is  also  interfered  with  owing  to  the  Irregular 
action  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  When  the  tongue  Isprotruded 
it  comes  out  in  a  jerky  manner  and  is  immediately  withdrawn, 
the  jaws  at  the  same  time  closing  suddenly  and  sometimes  with 
considerable  force.  In  locomotion  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
act  incoordinately  and  there  is  a  marked  alteration  of  the  gait, 
which  is  now  halting  and  now  leaping,  and  the  child  may  be 
tripped  by  one  limb  being  suddenly  jerked  in  front  of  the  other. 
In  short,  the  whole  muscular  system  is  deranged  in  its  operations, 
and  the  term  "  insanity  of  the  muscles  "  not  inaptly  expresses 
the  condition,  for  they  no  longer  act  in  harmony  or  with  purpose, 
but  seem,  as  Trousseau  expresses  ft,  each  to  have  a  will  of  its  own. 
The  muscles  of  organic  life  (involuntary  muscles)  appear  scarcely, 

*Thi^  name  was  originally  employed  in  connexion  with  those 
remarkable  epidemic  outbursts  of  combined  mental  and  physical 
excitement  which  Tor  a  time  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  tome 
parts  of  Germany  in  the  middle  a^es.  It  is  stated  that  suflerert  from 
this  dancing  mania  were  wont  to  resort  to  the  chapelt  of  St  Vitus 
(more  than  9ne  in  Swabia),  the  taint  beine  believed  to  possess  the 
power  of  curing  them.  The  trantfervnce  olthe  name  To  the  diieate 
now  under  consideration  was  a  manifest  error,  but  so  cloeely  has  the 
aswciai  ion  now  become  that  the  original  application  of  the  twm  has 
been  comparatively  obtcurcd. 
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if  at  aU,  affected  in  this  disease,  as,  (or  example,  the  heart,  the 
rhythmic  movemeqts  o(  which  are  not  as  a  rule  impaired.  But 
the  heart  may  suffer  in  other  ways,  especially  from  inflammatory 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  attend  upon  rheumatism  and 
which  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  hent-disease. 
In  severe  cases  of  St  Vitus's  dance  the  child  comes  to  present 
ft  distressing  appearance,  and  the  physical  health  declines. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  during 
sleep.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  more  or  less 
affected,  as  shown  in  emotional  tendencies,  irritability  and  a 
somewhat  fatuous  expression  and  bearing,  but  this  change  is 
in  general  of  transient  character  and  ceases  with  convalescence. 

This  disease  occasionally  assumes  a  very  acute  and  aggravated 
form,  in  which  the  disorderly  movements  are  so  violent  as  to 
render  the  patient  liable  to  be  injured,  and  to  necessitate  forcible 
control  of  the  limbs,  ortbeemployment  of  anaesthetics  to  produce 
unconsciousness.  Such  cases  are  of  very  grave  character,  if, 
as  is  common,  they  are  accom[>anied  with  sleeplessness,  and 
they  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  exhaustion.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  complete  recovery  is  to  be  anticipated 
sooner  or  later,  tlie  symptoms  usually  continuing  for  from  one 
to  two  montlis,  or  even  sometimes  much  longer. 

The  remedies  proposed  have  been  innumerable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  has  much  control  over  the  disease,  which 
under  suitable  hygienic  conditions  tends  to  recover  of  itself.  These 
conditions,  however,  are  all-important,  and  embrace  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  child  with  nutritious  light  diet,  the  absence  of  all 
sources  of^  excitement  and  annoyance,  and  the  rectification  of  any 
causes  of  irritation  and  of  irregularities  in  the  general  health.  For 
a  time,  and  especially  if  the  symptoms  arc  severe,  confinement  to 
the  house  or  even  to  lied  may  be  necessary,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and  gently  exercised 
by  walking.  Ruhr&h,  recognizing  the  importance  of  rest,  recom- 
mends a  modified  Weir-Mitchell  treatment.  Of  medicinal  remedies 
the  most  serviceable  appear  to  be  zinc,  arsenic  and  iron,  especially 
the  last  two,  which  act  as  tonics  to  the  system  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  In  view  of  the  connexion  of  choreawith 
rheumatism,  Koplik  and  Dr  D.  B.  Lees  recommend  salicylate  of  soda 
in  large  doses.  Recently  ergot,  hot  packs  and  monobromate  of 
camphor  have  found  advocates,  while  cessation  of  the  movements  has 
followed  the  application  of  an  ether  spray  to  the  spine  twice  daily. 
As  sedatives  m  cases  of  sleeplessness,  bromide  ot  potassium  and 
chloral  are  of  use.  In  long-continued  cases  of  the  disease  much 
benefit  will  be  obtained  by  a  change  of  air  as  well  as  by  the  employ- 
ment of  moderate  p'mnastic  exercises.  The  employment  of  massage 
and  of  electricity  ts  also  likely  to  be  beneficial.'  After  recovery  the 
genera]  health  of  the  child  should  for  a  long  timercceive  attention, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excitement,  excessive 
study  or  any  exhausting  condition,  physical  or  mental,  from  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur,  and  that  other  nervous  disorders  still 
more  serious  may  be  developed  from  it. 

In  the  rare  instances  of  the  acute  form  of  this  malady,  where  the 
convulsive  movements  are  unceasing  and  violent,  ^he  only  measures 
available  are  the  use  of  chloral  or  chloroform  inhalation  to  produce 
inseiuiibility  and  muscular  relaxation,  but  the  effect  is  only  palliative: 

SAINT-WANDRILLE,  a  village  of  north-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Infirieurc,  38  m.  W.N.W.  of  Rouen 
by  rail.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  abbey  church  belongs  to  the  ijtb  and  I4tb  centuries; 
portions  of  the  nave  walls  supported  by  flying  buttresses  are 
standing,  and  the  windows  and  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  are  in 
fair  preservation.  The  church  communicates  with  a  cloister, 
from  which  an  interesting  door  of  the  Renaissance  period  opens 
into  the  refectory.  Beside  this  entrance  is  a  richly  ornamented 
htabo  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  refectory  is  a  room  over 
too  ft.  long,  lighted  by  graceful  windows  of  the  same  period. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Wandrille,  aided 
by  the  donations  of  Clovis  II.  It  soon  became  renowned  for 
learning  and  piety.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  Later  in  the  same  century  it  was  practically 
destroyed  by  the  Huguenots,  and  again  the  restoration  was  not 
finish^  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  demolition  of  the 
church  was  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  proceeded 
sk>wly  and  in  183a  was  entirely  stopped. 

SAINT  YON,  a  family  of  Parisian  butchers  in  the  i4lh  and 
iStb  century.  Guillaume  de  Saint  Yon  is  cited  as  the  richest 
butcher  of  the  Grande  Bouchcrie  in  the  14th  century.    The 


family  played  an  important  f4le  during  the  quatrrit  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  Burguodiaos.  They  were  among  the  leaden 
of  the  Cabochian  revolution  of  1413.  Driven  out  by  the 
Armagnacs,  they  recovered  theb  influence  after  the  return  of 
the  Burgundians  to  Paiis  in  141S,  but  had  to  flee  again  in  1436 
when  the  constable,  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  took  the  dty. 
Gamier  de  Saint  Yon  was  tchevin  of  Paris  in  1413  and  1419; 
Jean  de  Saint  Yon,  his  brother,  was  taUl  dt  ciamirt  of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  King  Charles  VI.  Both  were  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  England  during  the  English  dominatwn.  Richard 
de  Saint  Yon  was  master  of  the  butchers  of  the  Grande  Boucheiie 
in  1460. 

See  A-  Langnon,  Paris  pndant  la  domination  anghise  (I^fis, 
1878) ;  A.  Colville,  Les  Cabochiens  et  Corionnana  i£  1413- 

ST  TRIEIZ,  a  town  of  west  central  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loue,  96  m.  S.  of  Limoges  on  the  railway  to 
Brive.  Pop.  (1906)  town  3604,  commune  7916.  The  town 
possesses  a  church  in  the  early  Gothic  style  known  as  Le  MoAtier, 
dating  from  the  I3th  and  13th  centuries,  and  a  tower  of  the  13th 
century  which  is  a  relic  of  its  fortifications.  Its  quarries  of 
kaolin  discovered  in  1765  were  the  first  known  in  France.  The 
town  owes  its  name  to  Aredius  (popularly  St  Yrieiz)  who  in  the 
6th  century  founded  a  monastery  to  which  its  origin  was  due. 

SAIS  (Egyptian  SaS),  an  andent  city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta, 
lying  westward  of  the  Thermuthiac  or  Sebennytic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  capital  of  the  5th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt  and  must 
have  been  important  from  remote  times.  In  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Sais  held  the  hegemony  of  the  Western  Delta,  white 
Bubastite  families  ruled  in  the  east  and  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Ethiopians  found  their  most  vigorous 
opponents  in  the  Saite  princes  Tefnachthus  and  his  son 
Bocchoris  "  the  Wise  "  of  the  XXlVth  Dynasty.  After  reigning 
six  years  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  alive  by  Sabacon, 
the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth  Dynasty.  At  the  time 
when  invasions  by  the  Assyrians  drove  out  the  Ethiopian 
Taractis  again  and  again,  the  chief  of  the  twenty  princes  to  whom 
Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal  successively  entrusted  the 
government  was  Niku,  king  of  Sais  and  Memphis.  His  son 
Psammetichus  (f .«.)  was  the  founder  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
Although  the  main  seat  of  government  was  at  Memphis,  Sais 
remained  the  royal  residence  throughout  this  flourishing  dynasty. 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  was  identified  with  Atheiu,  and 
Osiris  was  worshipped  there  in  a  great  festival 

The  brick  enclosure  wall  of  the  temple  Is  still  plainly  visible  near 
the  little  village  of  Sa  el  hagar  (Sa  of  stone)  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rosetta  branch,  but  the  royal  tombs  and  other  monumenu  of  Sais* 
some  of  which  were  describra  by  Herodotus,  and  itsinacribed  Fecordsi 
have  all  gone.  Only  crude  brick  ruins  and  rubbish  heaps  remain  oa 
the  site,  but  a  few  relics  conveyed  to  Alexandria  and  Europe  in  the 
Roman  age  have  come  down  to  our  day,  notably  the  mscribed 
statue  of  a  priest  of  Neith  who  was  high  in  favour  with  Psam- 
metichus III.,  Cambyses  and  Darius.  Bronae  figures  of  deities  are 
now  the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  found  at  Sa  el  hagar. 

(F.LuG.) 

SAISSFT,  BERNARD  (d.  c.  1314),  French  bishop,  was  abbot 
of  Saint  Antonin  de  Pamiers  io  1 36S.  Boniface  VIIL,  detaching 
the  city  of  Pamiers  fiom  the  diocese  of  Toulouse  in  1395,  nude 
it  the  seat  of  a  new  bishopric  and  appointed  Saisset  to  the  see. 
Of  a  headstrong  temperament,  Saisset  as  abbot  energeticall]r 
sustained  the  struggle  with  the  counts  of  Foix,  begun  two 
centuries  before,  for  the  lordship  of  the  city  of  Pamiers,  which 
had  been  shared  between  the  counts  and  abbots  by  the  feudal 
contract  of  pariafe.  The  struggle  ended  in  1 397  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  common  rights,  and 
when  the  pope  raised  the  excommunication  incurred  by  the  count, 
Saisset  absolved  him  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  monastery 
in  Pamiers  (1300).  Saisset  is,  however,  famous  in  French  history 
for  his  opposition  to  King  Philip  IV.  As  an  ardent  Languedodan 
he  hated  the  French,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  king  in  disrespectful 
terms.  But  when  he  tried  to  organize  a  general  rising  of  the  south, 
he  was  denounced  to  the  king,  perhaps  by  his  old  enemies  the  ootant 
of  Foix  and  the  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Philip  IV.  charged  Richard 
Leneveu,  archdeacon  of  Auge  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieuz,  and 
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Jean  de  Picquignl,  vidune  of  Amiens,  to  make  «n  iavcstigatisn, 
which  lasted  several  months.  Saisset  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  to  Rome  when  the  vidame  of  Amiens  surprised  him 
by  night  in  iiis  episcopal  palace.  He  was  brought  to  Senlis, 
and  OD  the  14th  of  October  ijoi  appeared  before  Philip  and 
his  court.  The  chancellor,  Pierre  Flotte,  charged  him  with  high 
litason,  and  be  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  archbishop  of 
Naxbonne,  his  metropolitan.  Philip  IV.  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  pope  the  canonical  degradation  of  Saisset.  Boniface  VIII., 
instead,  ordered  the  king  in  December  1301  to  free  the  bishop, 
ia  order  that  be  might  go  to  Rome  to  justify  himself.  At  the 
tame  time,  he  sent  the  famous  bulls  SalvUar  muiuH,  a  sort  of 
repetition  of  Clericis  laicos,  and  Ausadta  fill,  which  opened  a 
new  stage  of  the  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  king.  In  the 
beat  of  the  new  struggle  Saisset  was  forgotten.  He  had  been 
tamed  over  in  February  ijo3  into  the  keeping  of  Jacques  des 
Kbrraaods,  the  papal  legate,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
at  once.  He  lived  at  Rome  until  after  the  incident  at  AnagnL 
la  130S  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  see. 
Be  died,  still  bishop  of  Pamiets,  about  13 14. 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  legend  that  Bernard  Saisset  earned 
Phjtip  IV.*s  hatred  in  1300-1301  by  boldly  sustaining  the  pope's 
demand'  for  the  liberation  of  the  count  of  Flanden,  and  by 
puUicly  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy. 

See  Deal  Vaissetc,  Huioire  ginirals  dt  Langiudoc^  ed.  Privat.  t.  ix. 
pa  2l6"3lo;  Bittoin  liuiraire  de  ta  Franu,  t.  xxvi.  pp.  S40;A47; 
K.  de  Rozi&fe.  Le  Passate  de  Pamiers,  in  BibIioth6que  de  rEcole 
desCtaanes  (1S7O :  Ch.  v.  Langlois  in  Lavisae's  Histoin  dt  Frana, 
t  Si,  pc  it.  pp.  143-146. 

tAUSRr.  BaiLK  EDIIOin)  (1S14-1863),  French  philosiqiher, 
was  bora  at  Montpellier  on  the  i6tb  of  September  1814,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  1863.  He  studied 
fbatmophy  in  the  school  of  Cousin,  and  carried  on  the  eclectic 
tradition  of  his  master  abng  with  Ravaiason  and  Jules  Simon. 
Be  was  profeiisor  of  philosophy  at  Caen,  at  the  Coole  Nonnale 
m  Palis  and  later  at  the  SorbiHine.  \. 

His  chief  wori^  are  a  moiugraph  on  Aenesidemus  the  Sceptic 
(lt40):  Le  Saptuisme:  /EiUsiaimt,  Pascal,  Kant  (1845)1  a  trans- 
htioa  of  Spinoza  (1843);  Pricurseuri  et  disciples  de  Descartes 
(tS63);  Discattrs  de  la  piMlosophiede  Leibnitz  (1857} — a  work  which 
had  great  influeiice  on  the  progress  of  thought  in  France;  Essai  de 
(Utifptiirthp*)UtilSi9);Cnliqtuelkisloired4laphilo3tplHe{lSbs). 

lAKA,  or  ShjIka,  the  luune  of  one  or  mon  tribes  which  mvaded 
ladia  fimn  Central  Asia.  The  word  is  used  loosely,  especially 
Iqr  Hoidtt  autbon,  to  designate  all  the  tribes  which  from  time 
la  tine  invaded  India  from  the  north,  much  as  all  the  tribes 
afee  kivaded  China  are  indiscriminately  termed  Tatars.  Used 
man  accurately,  it  denotes  the  tribe  which  invaded  India 
130-140  BX.  They  ate  the  Sacae  and  Sakai  of  classical  authors 
aad  the  Se  of  the  Chinese,  which  may  represent  an  original 
SakoeSek.  The  Chiaese  annalists  state  that  they  were  apastoral 
ftopte  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Kashgar. 
About  ite  »jc.  they  were  driven  southward  by  the  advance  of 
tkc  YooOn  from  the  east.  One  portion  appeal*  to  have  settled 
ia  wcaloa  Afghanistan,  hence  called  Sakasthina,  in  modem 
Petiiaa  Scjbtan.  The  other  aedion  occupied  the  Punjab  and 
tinrnfiil  tbemsehret  of  the  tenritoty  which  the  Graeco-Bactdan 
kmp  bad  acquired  in  India,  that  is  Siod,  Gujarat  and  Malwa. 
Ibe  niicfs  of  tbtM  provisoes  bore  the  title  of  Satrap  (Kshatrapa 
ar  Otbatrapa)  and  were  apparently  subordinate  to  a  king  who 
nled  over  the  valley  of  Kabul  and  the  Punjab.  In  57  B.a  the 
Sskaa  were  attacked  simultaneously  by  Parthians  from  the  west 
aad  by  tbe  Malava  clans  from  the  east  and  their  power  was 
dealroyed.  It  should  be  added  that  what  we  know  of  Saka 
history  is  mostly  derived  fiom  coins  and  inscriptions  which  admit 
e(  varioot  interpretations  and  that  scholan  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  names  and  dates.  In  any  case  their  power,  if  it 
bated  so  long,  must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  Kushao 
ceoqaast  of  Northern  India. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  race  of  the  Sakat.  Like 
•oat  of  the  invaders  of  India  at  this  period  they  adopted 
Buddhism,  at  least  partially.  They  can  be  traced  to  the  neigh- 
boutbood  of  Kashgar,  but  not  like  the  Vue-Chi  to  the  frontiers 
<l  China.    Tliey  may  bave  been  Turanians  akin  to  that  liibe, 


or  they  may  have  been  Iranians  akin  to  the  Iranian  element 
in  Tiansoxiana  and  the  diatricu  south  of  the  Pamin,  They 
cannot  be  the  same  as  Ihe  Scythians  of  Europe,  though  the  name 
and  original  nomadic  life  are  poinu  in  common. 

See  Vincent  Smith,  Early  Ihitory  of  Ittdia  (1908);  O.  FranWe, 
BeUraie  aus  ckmetucken  Quelltn  txr  Kemttnis  det  turktHka  nmi 
Skylhen  (1904),  P.  Gardner,  Cmru  oj  Creek  and  Seytktan  Kmp 
in  Indus  (1886);  and  various  articles  by  Vincent  Smith,  Fleet, 
Cunningham,  A  Stein.  Sylvain  Levi  and  others  in  the  Joumai  of 
the  Royal  Astatic  Society.  Journal  astattgue,  Indian  Anttguary, 
Zeilsck.  der  Dentscken  Uortenlandutken  Cesellsckafl.  &c  (C.  EL.) 

SAKAI,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  peninsula  found* 
chiefly  In  south  Perak,  Sclnngor  and  Pahang.  Representatives  ' 
are  widely  scattered  among  Malayan  villages,  but  these  are  so 
crossed  with  the  Malays  as  to  be  no  longer  typical.  An  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  identify  the  Sekai  with  the  Mon-Annam  group 
of  races,  >.e.  the  tribes  which  till  6oo  years  ago  possessed  what 
is  now  Siam,  and  some  of  whom  still  occupy  Pegu  and  Cambodia. 
Professor  Virchow  suggested  that  the  Sakai  belong  to  what 
he  calls  the  Dravido-Australian  race,  the  chief  representatives 
of  which  he  finds  in  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  Ihe  dvilised  Tamils 
of  south  India  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  In  essential 
characteristics  of  hair  and  head  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement. 
The  difficulty  in  accepting  the  tlieory  is  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  among  the  Sakais  is  often  a  light  shade  of  yellowish  brown, 
whereas  among  Tamils  black  is  the  prevailing  colour.  Virchow 
meets  this,  by  pointing  out  that  Sinhalese,  though  admittedly 
Aryans,  are  often  so  dark  as  to  be  practically  black.  The 
Sakais  are,  however,  it  is  now  generally  held,  kinsmen  of  their 
Negrito  neighbours,  the  Semangs  (?.».),  and  are,  like  the  latter, 
dwarfish,  seldom  exceeding  4  ft.  9  in.  Their  skins  are  usually 
a  darkish  brown,  but  showing  a  reddish  tinge  about  the  breast 
and  extremities.  The  bead  is  long,  and  the  hair  a  black  brown, 
rather  wavy  then  woolly.  The  face  inclines  to  be  long,  and 
would  be  hatchet-shaped  but  for  the  breadth  of  the  cheek  bones. 
The  chin  is  long  and  pointed,  the  forehead  high  and  flat,  the 
brows  often  beetling.  The  nose  is  small,  slightly  tilled  or 
rounded  off  at  the  tip,  but  broad  and  with  deep-set  nostrils. 
The  beard  is  usually  scanty.  The  arm-stretch  is  almost  alwa>s 
greater  than  their  height.  Their  food  is  varied;  the  wilder 
tribes  living  on  jungle  fruits  and  game  they  htmt  with  the  blow- 
pipe, while  the  more  civilised  grow  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  oiair.e, 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  tapioca.  The  Sakai  blow-pipe  is  a  tube 
6  to  8  ft.  long  formed  of  a  single  joint  of  a  rare  species  of  bamboo 
(Bambusa  Wrayi)*  This  tube  is  inserted  into  another  for  protec- 
tion. The  darts  are  made  of  fine  slivers  from  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  of  certain  palms,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle. 
The  point  is  usually  coated  with  poison  compounded  from  the 
sap  of  the  Upas  tree  {Aniiaris  loxicaria)  and  of  a  species  of 
strychnos.  Each  dart  is  carried  in  a  separate  reed,  thirty  (o 
fifty  of  these  latter  being  rolled  up  and  carried  in  a  bamboo 
quiver.  The  Sakais  can  kill  at  thirty  paces  with  these  blow-pipes. 
They  are  nomads,  building  mere  leaf-shelters  in  or  under  the 
trees.  Their  dress  is  of  bark-cloth  and  they  scar  their  faces,  as 
do  the  Semangs.  They  arc  skilful  in  mat-making  and  basket- 
work,  but  Ihcy  have  no  kind  of  weaving  or  pottery.  They  are 
musical,  using  a  rough  lute  of  bamboo  and  a  ixtsB-fiute,  and  they 
sing  well  in  chorus.  They  have  in  common  with  the  Semangs 
curious  marriage  ceremonies.  The  dead  are  slung  from  a  pole 
and  carried  to  a  distant  spot  in  the  jungle.  Here,  wrapped  in 
new  bark-doth,  the  body  is  buried  in  a  shallow  trencb,  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  deceased  being  biuned  in  a  fire  lighted  near 
.the  grave.  When  filled  up,  rice  is  sown  on  the  grave  and  watered, 
and  some  herbs  and  bananas  are  planted  round  it  for  the  soul 
to  feed  on.  Afterwards  a  three-oomered  hutch,  not  tinlike  a 
doUVbouse  but  mounted  on  Ugh  piles,  is  built  at  the  foot,  in 
which  the  soul  may  live.  This  soiit-honse  is  about  1}  ft.  high, 
ia  thatched  with  leaves  and  has  a  ladder  by  which  tbe  iotil  can 
climb  in. 

SKKA,  the  natfenal  beverage  of  Japan.  In  character  it 
stands  midway  between  beer  and  wine.  It  is  made  chiefly 
from  rice  (see  BaswiNo).  Sakt  contains  r>  to  15%  of  alcohol 
and  about  3%  of  solid  matter  (extractives),  0-3%  at  lactic 
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acid,  a  small  qnantity  of  volatile  add,  0-5%  of  sugar  and  08  % 
of  glycerin.  There  aic  about  ao.ooo  8ak6  breweries  in  Japan, 
and  the  annual  output  is  about  150  milhon  gallons.  Sakt  is  a 
yellowish-white  liquid,  its  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
madeira  or  sherry.  It  is  warmed  prior  to  consumption,  as  the 
flavour  is  thereby  improved  and  it  is  rendered  more  digestible 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Osaka'  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  famous  for  its  saki.  According 
to  Morewood  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  called  "  sack "  in 
England  derived  its  name  from  the  Japanese  liquor,  being 
introduced  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders  (see  Wxne). 

SAKHALIN,  or  Saghalun,  a  large  elongated  island  in  the 
North  Padfic,  lying  between  4$°  57'  and  54°  14'  N.,  oS  the  coast 
of  the  Russian  Maritime  Province  in  East  Siberia,  divided 
between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  empires.  Its  proper  Aina 
name,  Karafuto  or  Karaflu,  has  been  restored  to  the  island  by  the 
Japanese  since  IQ05.  Sakhalin  is  separated  from  the  mainUuid 
by  the  narrow  and  shallow  Strait  of  Tartary  or  Maroiya  Strait, 
which  often  freeses  in  winter  in  its  narrower  part,  and  from  Veto 
(Japan)  by  the  Strait  of  La  Pfrouse.  The  island  is  600  m.  long, 
And  16  to  105  broad,  with  an  area  of  24,560  sq.  m. 

Its  orography  and  geological  structure  are  imperfectly  known. 
Two.  or  perhaps  three,  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  it  from 
north  to  south,  reaching  3000  to  5000  ft.  (Mt.  Ichara,  4860  it.)  high, 
with  two  or  more  wide  depressions,  not  exceeding  600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Crystalline  rocks  crop  out  at  several  capes;  Cretaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  an  abundant  and  tpecinc  fauna  of  gigantic 
ammonites,  occur  at  Dui  on  the  west  coast,  and  Tertiary  conglomer- 
ates, sandstones,  marls  and  days,  folded  by  subsequent  upheavals, 
in  many  parts  of  the  island.    The  days,  which  contain  layers  of 

food  coal  and  an  abundant  fossil  vegetation,  show  tliat  dunng  the 
liocene  period  Sakhalin  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  com- 
prised north  Asia,  Alaska  and  Japan,  and  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
warm  climate.  The  Pliocene  deposits  contain  a  mollusc  fauns  more 
arctic  than  that  which  existsat  the  present  time,  indicating  probably 
that  the  connexion  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  was 
broader  than  it  a  now.  Only  two  rivers  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Tym,  350  m.  long  and  navigable  by  rafts  and  hght  boats  for 
SO  m.,  flows  north  and  north-east  with  numerous  rapids  and  shallows, 
and  enters  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  Poronai  flows  south-south.east 
to  the  Gulf  ■  of  Patience  or  Shichiro  Bay,  on  the  south-east  coast. 
Three  other  small  streams  enter  the  wide  semicircular  Gulf  of  Aniva 
or  Higashifushimi  Bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  raw,  foggy  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the 
climate  is  very  cold.  At  Dui  the  average  yeariy  temperature  is  only 
33-o*Fahr.  (January 3'4*:JuIy6l-o*)-35-o° at  Kusunaiand 37.6"  at 
Aniva  (January,  9-5*;  July,  eo-a").  At  Alcxandrovsk  near  Dui  the 
annual  range  is  from  81  in  July  to  -38*  in  January,  while  at  Rykovsk 
in  the  interior  the  minimum  ia  -49*  Fahr.  Tlie  rainfall  averages 
asi  in.  Thick  clouds  for  the  most  part  shut  out  the  sun;  while  the 
cold  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  aided  by  north-east  winds, 
brings  immense  ice-floes  to  the  east  coast  in  summer.  The  whole 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  mostly  coniferous.  The 
Ayan  spruce  [Abus  ayantmis),  the  Sakhalin  fir  {Abits  sachaUntu) 
and  the  Daurian  larch  are  the  chief  trees;  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  the  Siberian  rampant  cedar  iCembra  fiumtia)  and  the 
Kurilian  bamboo  (Amndinarui  kuriUnse),  Birch,  both  European 
and  Kamchatkan  (Behitfi  alba  and  B.  Ermant)  elder,  poplar,  elm, 
wild  cherry  Wnatus  fad$u),  Taxus  bacaUa  and  several  wilkiws  are 
mixed  with  the  conifers;  while  farther  south  the  maple,  mountain 
ash  and  oak,  as  also'  the  Japanese  Panax  ricinifoHum,  the  Amur  cork 
{PkiMwdrOH  amurense),  the  spindle  tree  (Euanymiu  macroplrrus) 
and  the  vine  (Viiis  Untnbergiti  make  their  appearance.  The  under- 
woods abound  in  berry-baring  planu  (e.g.  cloudberry,  cianberry, 
crowbeny.  red  whortleberry),  oerried  elder  (Sambucus  numosa)^ 
wild  raspberry  and  Spiraea.  Bears,  foxes,  otters  and  sables  are 
numerous,  as  also  the  rdndeer  in  the  north,  and  the  musk  deer, 
hares,  squirrels,  rats  and  mice  everywhere.  The  avi-fauna  Is  the 
common  Siberian,  and  the  rivera  swarm  with  fish,  especially  species 
of  salmoa  iOmearkynckus).  Numerous  whales  visit  the  sea<oast. 
Sea-lions,  suls  and  dolphins  are  a  source  of  profit. 

Sakhalin  was  inhabited  in  the  NeoUthic  Stone  Age.  Flint 
Implement*,  exactly  like  those  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  have  been 
found  at  Dui  and  Kusunai  to  great  numbers,  as  well  as  polished 
stone  hatchets,  like  the  European  ones,  primitive  pottery  with 
decorations  like  those  of  Olonets  and  stone  weights  for  nets. 
Afterwartls  a  population  to  whom  bronze  was  known  left  traces 
in  earthen  walls  and  kitchen-middeos  on  the  Bay  of  Aniva. 
The  native  inhabitants  consist  of  some  aooo  Gilyaks,  1300  Ainus, 
with  7  so  Orochons,  aoo  Tunguses  and  Some  Yakuts.  The 
Gilyaks  in  the  north  support  themseive*  by  fishing  and  hiuting. 


The  Ainus  inhabit  the  south  part  at  the  isUnd.  There  ate  ate 
33,000  Russians,  of  whom  over  32,15a  are  convicts.  A  little 
coal  is  mined  and  some  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  vegetables 
are  grown,  although  the  period  during  which  vegetation  can 
grow  averages  less  than  too  days.  Fishing  is  actively  prosecuted, 
especially  by  the  Japanese  in  the  south. 

Hutary  — Sakhalin,  which  was  under  Chinese  dominion  until 
the  iqth  century,  became  known  to  Europeans  from  the  travels 
of  Martin  Gerritz  de  Vries  in  the  17th  century,  and  still  better 
from  those  of  La  Pto>use  (1787)  and  Krusenstem  (1(05).  Both, 
however,  regarded  it  as  a  peninsula,  and  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Strait  of  Tartary,  which  was  discovered  in  1809 
by  a  Japanese,  Mamiya  Rinso.  The  Russian  navigator  Nevebkoi 
in  1849  definitively  established  the  existence  and  navigability 
of  this  strait.  The  Russians  made  their  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  Sakhalin  in  1857;  but  the  southern  part  of  the  IslamI 
was  held  by  the  Japanese  until  1875,  when  they  ceded  it  to 
Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  (U.S.A.)  of  1905  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  below  50°  N.  was  re-ceded  to  Japan, 
the  Russians  retaining  the  other  three-fifths  of  the  area.' 

See  C.  H.  Hawes,  tn  lie  Uttenml  Eait  (London.  1903). 

(P.A.K.;  J.  T.  Bk.) 

SAKI,  the  native  name  of  a  group  of  tropical  American 
monkeys  nearly  allied  to  those  known  as  uakaris  (see  Uakau), 
with  which  they  agree  in  the  forward  inclination  of  the  lower 
incisor  teeth,  the  depth  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  non-prehensile  tail.  The  sakis,  which  form  this  genu* 
Pithecia,  are  specially  characterized  by  their  long  and  generall/ 
bushy  tails,  distinct  whiskers  and  beard,  and  the  usually  elon- 
gated hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  may  either  radiate 
from  a  point  in  the  centre,  or  be  divided  by  a  median  parting. 
They  are  very  delicate  animals,  difficult  to  keep  in  confinement, 
and  in  that  state  exhibiting  a  gentle  dispcoition,  and  being 
normally  silent  (see  PauiATES). 

SAKURA-JIMA,  a  Japanese  island,  oval  In  shape  and  measur- 
ing 7  m.by  5  m.,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Kagoshimn 
(31*  40'  N.,  130°  35*  E.).  It  has  a  volcano  3743  ft.  high  (of  which 
an  eruption  was  recorded  in  1779),  and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs,  its  oranges  and  its  giant  radishes  (daihoHj,  which  som^. 
times  weigh  as  much  as  70  lb. 

SALA,  OBORQB  AUGUSTUS  REHRT  (1828-1895),  EngKsh 
journalist,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  November  182ft. 
His  father,  Augustus  John  James  Sala  (1792-1828),  was  the  soB 
of  Claudio  Sebastiano  Sala,  an  Italian,  who  came  to  LoiKlon  to 
arrange  ballets  at  the  theatres;  his  mother,  Hoirietta  Simon 
(1789-1860),  was  an  actress  and  teacher  of  singing.  Sala  wna 
at  school  in  Paris  and  studied  drawing  in  London.  In  his  earlier 
yean  he  did  odd  jobs  in  scene-painting  and  book  illustration. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  in  French,  FrUiftnde,  before  be  sras  ten 
years  old,  and  in  1851  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  publbhed  articles  and  stories  by  him  in  Haustheld  Words 
and  AU  the  Year  Round,  and  in  1856  sent  him  to  Russia  as  a 
special  correspondent.  About  the  same  time  he  got  to  know 
Edmund  Yates,  with  whom,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  was  constantly 
connected  in  his  journalistic  ventures.  From  i860  to  1886, 
over  his  own  initials,  he  wrote  "  Echoes  of  the  Week  "  for  tte 
Illustrated  London  News.  Afterwards  they  wen  continued  in  n 
syndicate  of  weekly  newspapers  almost  to  his  death.  Thackeray, 
when  editor  of  the  Comkill,  published  articles  by  him 
on  Hogarth  in  i860,  which  were  issued  in  volume  form  in 
1866.  Ini86o  he  started  r«Mpfs  Bar,  which  be  edited  till  i8«6 
when  the  magazine  was  taken  over  by  Measn  Bentley.  Mean- 
while he  had  become  in  1857  a  contributor  to  the  London  Daily 
Telepapk,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  be  did  his  most 
characteristic  work,  whether  as  a  fordgn  correspondent  in  ■■ 
parts  of  the  world,  or  as  a  writer  of  leaders  or  spedal  artidca 
His  literary  style  was  highly  coloured,  bombastic,  egotistic 
and  full  of  tuigid  periphrases,  but  his  artides  were  invwiably 
full  of  Interesting  matter  and  helped  to  make  the  teputatloo  <( 
the  paper.  He  coUeaed  a  large  library  and  had  an  eUbonte 
system  of  commonplace-books,  so  that  he  could  bring  into  his 
artides  enough  show  or  reality  o(  q>ecial  information  to  make 
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acdkot  mding  for  a  not  very  aiticil  public;  he  hmd  ui 
cxtnordinoiy  faculty  for  never  saying  the  nine  tiling  twice 
hi  tlie  Mine  way.  He  canied  a  large  income  from  the  Tikptfk 
and  other  lourtes,  but  be  never  could  keep  his  money.  In  1863 
be  Marted  on  bis  first  tour  as  special  foreign  correspondent  to 
hja  paper.  He  spent  the  year  1864  in  America  and  published 
a  Diay  of  the  war.  Expeditians  to  Algiers,  to  Italy  dming 
Garibaldi's  1866  campaign,  to  Metz  during  the  Fianoo-German 
•ar,  to  Spain  in  1875  at  the  end  of  the  Carlist  war,  were  among 
tb  early  journalistic  enterprises,  the  long  Ust  of  which  dosed 
with  his  journey  through  America  and  Australia  in  1885.  In 
119a,  when  his  reputation  was  at  its  hcight^he  started  a  weekly 
paper  called  Sata'i  Jmiul,  but  it  wax  a  disastrous  failure; 
aad  in  1895  he  bad  to  sell  bis  Kbrary  o(  ij,eoo  volumes.  Lord 
Rosdaery  gave  him  a  dvil  list  pension  of  £100  a  year,  but  be 
was  a  bioken-down  man,  and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  the  8th 
«f  December  1(95.  Sala  published  many  vohunea  of  fiction, 
tiaveia  and  essays,  and  edited  various  other  woiks,  but  his 
■Wr'ir  wa*  that  of  ephemeral  journalism. 

See  Tkt  Lift  and  Aiflwnt  of  Cmrtt  Aupatut  Sala,  vnittm  In 
Vm-^  (a  vols.,  1893). 

UUAII  (Arab.  joAwi,  "  peace  "),  the  Oriental  term  for  a 
nhiiatian.  The  word  is  used  for  any  aa  of  salutation,  as  of  an 
ambassador  to  a  monarch,  and  *o  in  a  secondary  sense'of  a 
coapGiaent.  Properly  it  is  the  oral  salutation  of  Mahommedans 
le  each  other;  but  H  hat  acquired  the  special  meaning  of  an 
act  of  obeisance. 

lAUO  (Med.  Lat.  tclala,  salted,  pickled,  salare,  to  sprinkle 
with  salt),  a  dish,  originally  dressed  with  salt,  of  green  uncooked 
Wiha,  sucj)  as  lettuce,  endive,  mustard,  cress,  &c.,  usually  served 
with  a  flavouring  of  onion>  garlic  or  leeks,  and  with  a  dressing  of 
TJacgar,  oil,  mustard,  pepper  and  salt,  or  with  a  cream,  for 
which  there  are  many  receipts;  hard-boOed  eggs,  ladishea  and 
cacumber  are  also  added. 

UUkDB,  Sauxt  or  Salet,  a  hcad-pnece  introduced  in  the 
euly  tsth  century  replacing  the  heavy  helmet.  Its  essential 
ieatuiiei  are  its  smooth  rounded  surface,  nke  an  inverted  bowl, 
sod  its  long  projecting  neck  guard.  Usually  there  was  no  movable 
visor,  but  the  front  fixed  part  covered  most  of  the  face,  a  slit 
hang  left  for  the  eyes.  The  word  is  said  to  come  through 
Oe  Old  Fr.  from  the  Span,  aiaia,  ItaL  ctlaia,  Lat.  CMthla, 
sc  costtr,  engraved  helmet,  caehre,  to  engrave,  chase  (see 
Hnurr). 

MLAOm  (Arab.  StU-uMim, "  Honouring  the  Faith")  (1138- 
1193),  first  Ayyubite  saltan  of  Egypt,  was  bom  at  Tekrit  in 
1138.  The  brfllianee  of  his  career  was  <Hdy  made  possible 
by  the  condition  o(  the  East  in  the  nth  century.  Such  authority 
as  ronaincd  to  the  orthodox  caliph  of  Bagdad  (see  Cauphate) 
«r  the  heretical  Fatimites  (f .».)  of  Cairo  was  exercised  by  their 
viaieis.  The  Sdjukian  empire  had,  after  1076,  been  divided 
aad  nbdivided  among  Turkish  aubegs.  The  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  had  existed  since  1089  only  because  it  was  a 
Baited  force  fai  the  midst  of  disintegration.  GraduaUy,  however. 
Christian  cBthuaiam  had  aroused  a  counter  enthusiasm  among 
the  Moslons.  Zengi,  atabeg  of  Mosul,  bad  inaugurated  the 
iBcied  war  by  Us  campaigns  in  Syria  (i  i37-<  '*<>)■  Nur-ed-din, 
hia  SOB,  bad  continued  bis  work  by  further  conquesu  hi  Syria 
sad  Danascns,  by  the  oiganiiaxion  of  his  conqnered  lands, 
aad, In  tiS7,  by  "publishing  everywhere  the  Holy  War."  The 
opportunity  of  Saladin  Uy  therefore  in  the  fact  that  his  lifetime 
I  the  period  when  there  was  a  conscious  demand  for  political 
in  the  defesKS  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  By  race 
I  was  a  Kurd  of  Araienia.  His  father,  Ayyub  (Job),  and 
his  aade  Sbirkuh,  ions  of  a  certain  Shadhy  of  Ajdanakan  near 
Dswin,  were  both  generals  in  Zengi's  army.  In  1139  Ayyub 
feoovad  "-- "~'^  from  Zengi,  m  1146  he  moved,  on  Zengi's 
death,  to  the  comt  of  Damascus.  In  11 54  his  influence  secured 
Damacus  to  Nnr-«d-din  and  he  was  made  governor.  Saladin 
na  iberefore  educated  in  the  most  famous  centre  of  Moslem 
Icaraing,  and  represented  the  best  traditions  of  Moslem  culture. 

Hb  career  falls  faito  three  parts,  his  conquests  in  Egypt  1 164- 
1174,  the  annexation  of  Syria  1174-1:87,  and  lastly  the  destme- 


tion  o(  the  Latin  kingdom  and  subsequent  campaigns  against 
the  Christians,  1187-1191.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  essential 
to  Nur-ed-din.  It  was  a  menace  to  his  empire  on  the  south,  the 
occasional  ally  of  the  Franks  and  the  home  of  the  unorthodox 
caliphs.  His  pretext  was  the  plea  of  .an .  exiled  vizier,  and 
Sbirkuh  was  ordered  to  Egypt  in  1164,  taking  Saladin  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  Christians  under  Count  Am^ric  immediately 
intervened  and  the  four  expeditions  which  ensued  in  X164,  1167, 
1168  and  1 169  were  duels  between  Christiana  and  Saiacens. 
They  resulted  in  heavy  Christian  losses,  the  death  of  Sbirkuh  and 
the  appointment  of  Saladin  as  vizir.  His  relations  towards  the 
unorthodox  caliph  Nur-ed-din  were  marked  by  extraordinary 
tact.  In  1171  on  the  death  o{  the  Fatimite.  caliph  he  was 
powerful  enough  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  orthodox  caUph 
in  an  Egyptian  mosques.  The  Mahommcdan  religion  was 
thus  united  against  Christianity.  To  Nur-ed-din  he  was  invari- 
ably submissive,  but  from  the  vigour  which  he  employed  in 
adding  to  the  fortifications  of  Cairo  and  the  haste  with  which  he 
retreated  from  an  attack  on  Montreal  (1171)  and  Kerak  (1173) 
it  is  dear  that  he  feared  his  lord's  jealousy. 

In  1174  Nur-ed-din  died,  and  the  period  of  Sahidin's  conquests 
in  Syria  begins.  Nur-ed-din's  vassals  rebelled  against  his 
youthful  hdr,  es-Salih,  and  Saladin  came  north,  nominally  to  bis 
assistance.  In  1174  he  entered  Damascus,  Emesa  and  Hamah; 
in  II 75  Baalbek  and  the  towns  round  Aleppo.  The  next  step 
was  political  independence.  He  suppressed  the  name  of  es-Salih 
in  prayers  and  on  the  coinage,  and  was  formally  declared  sultan 
by  the  caliph  1175.  In  1176  be  conquered  Saif-ud-din  of  Mosul 
beyond  the  Eu(jirates  and  was  recognised  as  sovereign  -by  the 
princes  of  northern  Sjrria.  In  1177  he  returned  by  Damascus 
to  Cairo,  which  he  enriched  with  colleges,  a  citadel  and  an 
aqueduct.  From  1177  to  1180  he  made  war  on  the  Christians 
from  Egypt,  and,  m  1180  reduced  the  sultan  of  Konia  to  sub- 
mission. From  1 181-1 183  he  wss  chiefly  occupied  in  Syria.  In 
1 183  he  induced  the  atabeg  Imad-ud-din  to  exchange  Aleppo  for 
the  insignificant  Sinjar  and  in  11S6  received  the  homage  of  the 
atabeg  of  MosuL  The  Ust  independent  vassal  was  thus  subdued 
and  the  Latin  kingdom  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  hostile 
empire. 

In  1 187  a  four  years'  truce  wss  broken  by  the  brilliant  brigand 
Renaud  de  ChAlUlon  and  thus  began  Saladin's  third  period  of 
conquest.  In  May  he  cut  to  pieces  a  small  body  of  Templan 
and  Hoapitalleis  H  Tiberias,  and,  on  July  4tb,  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  united  Christian  army  at  Bittin.  He 
then  overran  Palestine,  on  September  soth  bnieged  Jerusalem 
and  on  Oaober  and,  after  chivalrous  demency  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  crowned  his  victories  by  entering  and  purifying  the 
Holy  City.  In  the  kingdom  only  Tyre  was  left  to  the  Christians. 
Probably  Saladin  made  his  wont  strategical  error  in  neglect- 
ing to  conquer  it  before  winter.  The  Christians  had  thus  a 
stsangbold  whence  their  remnaiit  marched  to  attack  Acre  ia 
June  1 1 89.  Saladin  immediately  sunxninded  the  Christian  army 
and  thus  began  the  famous  two  years'  siege. 

Saladin's  Uck  of  a  fleet  enabled  the  Christians  to  receive 
reinforcements  and  thus  recover  from  their  defeats  by  land. 
On  the  8th  of  June  1191  Richard  of  England  arrived, and  00  the 
I2th  of  July  Acre  capitulated  without  Saladin's  permission. 
Richard  followed  up  his  victory  by  an  admirably  ordered  march 
down  the  coast  to  Jaffa  and  a  great  victory  at  Arsuf.  During 
1191  and  119s  there  were  four  small  campaigns  in  southern 
Palestine  when  Richard  drded  round  Beitnuba  and  Ascsloa 
with  Jerusalem  as  objective.  In  January  1 191  he  acknowledged 
his  Impotence  by  renouncing  Jerusalem  to  fortify  Aacaloo. 
Negotiations  for  peace  accompanied  these  demonstrations,  which 
showed  that  Saladin  was  master  of  the  situation.  Though  in 
July  Richard  secured  two  brilliant  victories  at  Jaffa,  the  treaty 
made  on  the  and  of  September  was  a  triumph  for  Saladin.  Only 
the  coul  line  was  left  to  the  Latin  kingdom,  with  a  free  passage 
to  Jerusalem;  and  Ascalon  was  demolished.  The  unioa  ol  the 
Mahommedan  East  had  beyond  question  dealt  the  death-blow 
to  the  Latin  kingdom.  Richard  returned  to  Europe,  and 
Saladis  ictumcd  to  Damascus,  when  on  the  4th  of  March  1193, 
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after  a  few  days'  Qlneas,  he  died.    He  was  burled  in  Damascus 
and  mourned  by  the  whole  £ast. 

The  characto'  of  Saladin  and  of  his  work  !i  unnilarly  vivid.  In 
many  ways  he  was  a  typical  Mahommedan.  fiercely  hostile  towards 
unbelievers — "  Let  us  purge  the  iiir  of  the  air  they  breathe  "  was  his 
aim  lor  the  demons  of  the  Cross, — intensely  devout  and  reffular  in 
prayers  and  fasting.  He  showed  the  pride  of  race  in  the  declaration 
that  "  God  reserved  this  triumph  for  the  Ayyubiies  before  all  others." 
His  generosity  and  hospitality  were  proved  in  his  gifts  to  Richard 
and  his  treatment  of  captives.  He  had  the  Oricnul's  power  of 
endurance,  alternating  with  vkrfent  and  emotional  courage.  Other 
virtues  were  all  his  own.  his  extreme  gentleness,  his  tovc  for  children, 
his  flawless  honesty,  his  invariable  kindliness,  his  chivalry  to  women 
and  the  weak.  Above  all  he  typifies  the  Mahommcdan's  utter  self- 
surrender  to  a  sacred  cause.  His  achievements  were  the  ineviuble 
expression  of  his  character.  He  was  not  a  statesman,  for  he  left  no 
constitution  or  code  to  the  East;  his  empire  was  divided  among  his 
relatives  on  his  death.  As  a  strategist,,  though  of  great  ability,  he 
cannot  be  compared  to  Richard.  As  a  general,  he  never  organized 
an  army.  '*  My  troops  will  do  nothing,"  ne  confessed,  "  save  when  I 
fide  at  their  head  and  review  them.  His  fame  lives  in  Eastorn 
history  as  the  conqueror  who  stemmed  the  tide  of  Western  conquest 
on  the  East,  and  turned  it  definitely  from  East  to  West,  as  the  hero 
who  momentarily  united  the  unruly  East,  and  as  the  saint  who 
rcaliced  in  his  peiBonality  the  highest  virtues  and  ideals  of 
Mahommedanism. 

Authorities. — ^The  contemporary  Arabian  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  Michaud's  Recueil  des  hisloriem  des  Croisades  (Paris,  1876). 
This  contains  the  work  of  Baha-ud-din  til45-*l334)*  diplomatist, 
and  secretary  of  Saladin,  the  general  history  of  lon-Atnir  {ii6o~ 
■233).  the  eulogist  of  the  atabcgs  of  Mosul  but  the  unwilling  admirer 
of  Saladin.  and  parts  of  the  general  hi&tory  of  Abulfcda.  The 
biography  of  the  poet  Oscma  ibn  Murkidh  (1095-1188),  edited  by 
DcrenDour^  (Paris,  i886),givaan  invaluable  picture  of  Eastern  life. 
Later  Arabian  authorities  are  Ibn  Khallikan  (1211-1382)  and  Abu- 
Shama  (bom  1267).  Of  Christian  authorities  the  following  are 
important,  the  history  of  William  of  Tyre  (1137-1185),  the  Itiner- 
artum  ftcregrinorum,  probably  the  Latin  version  of  the.  Carm«i 
AmbTOsii  (ed.  by  Stubbs,  "  Rolls"  scries.  London.  1864),  and  the 
Ciwonique  d'oulremer,  or  the  French  translation  of  William  of  Tyre's 
history  and  its  continuation  by  Ernoul,  the  squire  of  Balian,  seigneur 
of  Ibciin,  1228.  The  best  modern  authority  is  Stanley  Lane-Poole's 
Satadinl"  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  London,  1903).  Seealsothc 
bibliography  to  Crusades,  (W.  P.  K.) 

SALAHANCAp  a  frontier  province  of  eastern  Spain,  formed 
in  1833  out  of  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Zamora  and  VaUadoUd,  £.  by  Avila, 
S.  by  C&ceres  and  W.  by  Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  320,765;  area, 
4829  sq.  m.  Salamanca  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Duero  (Portuguese  Dcuro,  9.9.),  its  principal  rivers  being  the 
Tormes,  which  follows  the  general  slope  of  the  province  towards 
the  north-west,  and  after  a  course  of  135  vn.  flows  into  the  Duero, 
which  forms  part  of  the  north-west  boundary;  the  Ycltes  and 
the  Agueda,  also  tributaries  of  the  Duero;  and  the  Alagon,  an 
affluent  of  the  Togus.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
flat,  and  at  its  lowest  point  (on  the  Duero)  is  4SS  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  southern  border  is  partly  defined  along  the  crests  of 
the  Gr£dos  and  Gata  ranges,  but  the  highest  point  is  La  Alberca 
(5693  ft.)  in  the  Sierra  de  Pefia  Francia,  which  rises  a  little  farther 
north.  The  rainfall  is  irregular;  but  where  it  is  plentiful  the 
sml  is  productive  and  there  arc  good  harvests  of  wine,  oil,  hemp, 
and  cereals  of  all  kinds.  Forests  of  oak,  pine,  beech  and 
chestnut  cover  a  wide  area  in  the  south  and  south-west;  and 
timber  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  other  parts  of  Spain.  Sheep 
and  cattle  also  find  good  pasturage,  and  out  of  the  forty-nine 
Spanish  provinces  only  Badajoz,  C&ccres  and  Tcrucl  have  a 
larger  number  of  live  stock.  Gold  is  found  in  the  streams,  and 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  coal  and  rock  crystal  in  the  hills,  but  the 
mines  are  only  partially  developed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
dep(»it8  would  repay  exploitation  on  a  larger  scale.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  province  arc  few  and  mostly  of  a  low  class,  in- 
tended for  home  consumption,  such  as  frieze,  coarse  clpth,  hats 
and  pottery.  The  capital,  Salamanca  (pop.  1900,  35,690),  and 
the  town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (8930)  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  B^jar  (9488)  is  the  otily  other  town  of  more  than  5000 
inhabitants.  The  railways  from  Zamora,  Medina,  Plasencia  and 
Pefiaranda  converge  upon  the  capital,  whence  two  lines  go  west- 
,ward  into  Portugal — one  via  Barca  d'AIva  to  Oporto,  the  other 
via  Villar  Fonnoso  to  Guarda.    Few  Spanish  provinces  lose  so 


small  a  number  of  emigrants,  and  the  population  tends  gradually 
to  increase.    See  also  Leon. 

SALAMANCA  (anc.  Satmantka  or  Elmtttiika)^  the  capiut  M 
the  Spanish  province  of  Salamanca,  on  the  tight  bank  of  tb« 
river  Tormes,  3648  ft.  above  sea-level  and  172  m.  by  rait  N.W. 
of  Madrid.  Pop.  (1900}  25,690.  Salamanca  is  the  centre  of  a 
network  of  railways  which  radiate  N.  to  Zamora,  N.E.  to  Medina, 
E.  to  Pefiaranda,  S.  to  Plasenda,  W.S.W.  to  Guarda  in  Portugal, 
and  W.  to  Oporto  in  Portugal.  The  river  is  here  croued  by  a 
bridge  500  ft.  long  built  on  twenty-six  ardies,  fifteen  of  which  are 
of  Roman  origin,  while  the  remainder  date  from  the  i6th  century. 
The  dty  is  still  muij)i  the  same  in  outward  appearance  as  when 
its  tortuous  streets  were  thronged  with  students.  The  university 
was  naturally  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  town,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  in  the  i6th  centtuy  numbered  50,000,  10,000  of 
whom  were  students.  Its  decay  of  course  reacted  on  the  towns- 
folk, but  it  fortunately  also  arrested  the  process  of  modernization. 
The  ravages  of  war  alone  have  wrought  serious  damage,  for  the 
French  In  their  defensive  operations  in  1811-1812  almost 
destroyed  the  western  quarter.  The  mins  still  remain,  and  give 
an  air  of  desolation  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  real  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  however  poverty-stricken  they  may  appear. 
Side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  a  great  past  are  the  modem 
buildings:  two  theatres,  a  casino,  bull-ring,  town  hall  and 
electric  light  factory.  The  magnificent  Plaza  Mayor,  built  by 
Andres  Garcia  de  Quifk)nes  at  the  beginning  of  the  iStb  century» 
and  capable  of  holding  20,000  people  to  witness  a  bull-fight,  is 
one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Europe.  It  is  surrotmded  by  an 
arcade  of  ninety  arches  on  Corinthian  columns,  one  side  of  the 
square  being  occupitxl  by  the  municipal  buildings.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  facades  are  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  the  plaza 
as  a  whole  is  a  fine  sample  of  Plateresque  architecture. 

The  University. — Salamanca  is  still  rich  in  educational  estab- 
lishments. It  still  keeps  up  its  imiversity,  with  the  separate 
foculUss  of  letters,  philcaophy,  sciences,  law  an;!  medicine; 
its  university  and  provincial  public  library,  with  80,000  volumes 
and  1000  MSS.;  its  Irish  college,  provincial  institute,  superior 
normal  school,  ecclesiastical  seminary  (founded  in  1 778),  e<xiDonuc 
and  other  learned  societies,  and  very  xa&ny  charitable  founda- 
Uons.  The  city  bos  still  its  25  parishes,  35  colleges,  and  as  many 
more  or  less  ruinous  convents,  and  to  yet  nourishing  religious 
houses.  The  university,  the  oldest  in  the  Peninsula,  was  founded 
about  1230  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  refounded  in  1343 
hj  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  learned 
Aiphonsc  X.  its  wealth  and  reputation  greatly  increased  (1352- 
1 382).  and  its  schools  of  canon  law  and  dvil  law  attracted  students 
even  from  Paris  and  Bologna.  In  the  15th  and  i6tfa  centuries 
it  was  renowned  throughout  Europe.  Here  Columbus,  to  whom 
a  statue  was  erected  in  1891,  lectured  on  his  discoveries,  and 
here  the  Copemican  system  was  taught  long  before  it  had  wob 
general  acceptance.  But  soon  after  1550  a  period  o(  dedina 
set  in.  The  university  statutes  were  remod^ed  in  1757,  btit 
financial  troubles  and  the  incessant  wars  which  checked  almott 
every  reform  in  Spain  prevented  any  recovery  up  to  i8s7t  wbea  a. 
fresh  reorganization  was  effected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  aoth 
century  the  number  of  students  was  about  1 200,  and  the  number 
of  professors  19— fewer  than  in  any  other  Spanish  university. 

Principal  Buitdings. — The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  dty  are 
the  old  and  new  caAedrals.  The  old  cathedral  is  a  crucafona 
building  of  the  I2th  century,  begun  by  Bishop  JerAnimo,  the  con- 
fessor 01  the  Cid  iq^i.).  Its  style  of  arcfiitecture  is  that  Late  Roman- 
esque which  prevailed  in  the  south  of  France,  but  the  builder  showed 
much  ori^nality  in  the  construction  of  the  dome,  which  covers  the 
crcMsing  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  inner  dome  is  made  to  iprii^ 
not  from  immediately  above  the  ardies,  but  from  a  higher  stage  wa 
double  arcade  pierced  with  windows.  The  thrust  of  the  vaulting  is 
borne  by  four  n\assive  (linnacles,  and  over  the  inner  dome  is  an  outer 
pointed  one  covered  with  tiles.  The  whole  forms  a  moat  effective 
and  graceful  group.  On  the  vault  of  the  apse  is  a  fresco  of  Oar  Lord 
in  Judgment  by  the  Italian  paintn*  Nicolas  Ftoreotino  (iStb 
century).  The  reredos,  which  has  the  peculiarity  oi  fitting  the  curve 
of  the  apse,  contains  fifty-five  panels  with  paintings  mostly  by  the 
same  artist.  There  are  many  fine  nrtonuments  in  the  south  tranaept 
and  doister  diapels.  An  adjoiniriK  building,  the  Capilla  de  Talavera, 
is  used  as  a  chapel  for  service  according  to  the  Mozarabic  rite,  which 
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i»  criebrttcd  theie  tix  timet  a  year.  On  die  north  of  and  adjoining 
tbc  old  church  stands  the  new  cathedral,  built  (ram  deugns  by  Juan 
Gil  de  Ontafion.  Thoui^h  begun  in  1^09  the  work  of  conitructioa 
made  little  proffrcM  until  I5I3>  when  it  was  entrusted  to  Ontaflon 
Bfkder  Bishop  rrancisco  de  oobadUla;  though  not  finished  till 
1734,  U  is  a  notable  eicample  of  the  late  Gothic  and  Platercsque 
•rylea.  lu  length  is  340  ft-and  its  breaulth  160  ft.  The  interior  is 
lairly  Gothic  in  character,  but  on  the  outside  the  Renaissance  spirit 
shows  itself  more  cleariy,  and  is  fully  developed  tn  the  dome.  Ewry- 
vbere  the  attempt  at  mere  novelty  or  richness  results  in  feebleness. 
The  main  arch  of  the  great  portal  consists  of  a  simple  trefoil,  but  the 
fcbd  above  takes  an  ogee  line,  and  the  inner  arches  are  elliptical. 
Above  the  doors  are  bas-reliefs,  foliage,  Ac.,  which  in  exuberance  of 
design  and  quality  of  workmanship  are  good  examples  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  Spanish  Gothic  The  church  contains  paintingB  by  J.  F-  de 
Kavarrete  (1526-1579)  and  L.  de  Morales  (c.  4509-1586},  and  some 
wcrrated  statues  by  Juan  de  Juni  (16th  century).  The  treasury  is 
very  rich,  and  amongst  other  articles  possesses  a  custodia  which  is  a 
Masterpiece  of  goldsmith's  work,  and  a  bronxe  crucifix  of  undoubted 
anthestidty,  which  was  borne  before  the  Cid  in  battle.  The  vezt 
beU  weighs  over  23  tons.  Of  the  university  buildings  the  facade  of 
Ae  Ubnury  is  a  peculiarly  rich  example  of  late  15th-century  Gothic. 
The  doistera  are  light  and  elegant;  the  grand  staircase  ascending 
from  them  has  a  fine  balustrade  of  foliage  and  figures.  The  Colegio 
de  Nobles  Iriandeses,  formerly  Colegio  de  Santiago  Apostol,  was  built 
in  1531  from  designs  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra.  The  double  arcaded  cloister 
h  M  fine  piece  ol  work  of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Jcsmt  College  is  aa  immense  and  ugly  Renaissance  building  begun  in 
1614  by  Juan  Gomes  de  Mora.  Toe  Colegb  Vie)o,  also  called  San 
Bartoloro£,  was  rebuilt  In  the  18th  century,  and  now  serves  as  the 
pi>vemor*s  palarft.  The  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  eometimcs  called 
Saa  Eateban,  shows  a  mixture  of  styles  from  the  15th  century 
onwards.  The  church  is  Gothic  with  a  Plateresque  fa^de  of  great 
Sghtneas  and  delicacy.  It  is  of  purer  design  than  that  of  the  cathe- 
dral; oevertbelcss  it  shows  the  tendency  ofthe  period.  The  reredos, 
oat  of  the  finest  Renaissance  works  in  Spain,  contains  statues  by 
Salvador  Carmona,  and  a  curious  bronze  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Chfld  ORB  a  throne  of  champlevi  enamel  of  the  I3th  century.  The 
cfaapter-bouae.  built  by  Juan  Moreno  in  1637,  and  the  staircase  and 
■acnsty  are  good  examples  of  later  work.  The  convent  of  the 
Ai^uatinas  Rccoletas,  begim  by  Fontana  in  1616,  ts  in  better  taste 
tfaati  any  other  Renaissance  budding  in  the  city.  The  church  ts  rich 
IB  marble  fittings  and  contains  several  fine  pictures  of  the  Neapolitan 
•cbool,  ttpcciaUy  the  Conception  by  J.  Kibcra  (1588-165C)  over  the 
ahar  The  convent  of  the  Espirica  Santo  has  a  good  door  by  A. 
Bcm^uete  ic.  1480-1561).  There  is  also  a  rather  efTectivc  portal  to 
the  coavenl  of  Las  DueAas.  The  church  of  S.  Marcos  is  a  curious 
cvcalar  buildiog  with  three  eastern  apses;  and  the  churches  of  S. 
Martin  and  S.  Matteo  have  good  early  doorways.  Many  of  the 
private  houses  are  untouched  examples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  prosperous  times  in  which  they  were  built.  Such  are  the  Ca<:a  dc 
las  Coooaa,  the  finest  ex&mpio  of  its  period  in  Spain;  the  Casa  de 
b  Sal.  with  a  magnificent  courtyard  and  sculptured  gallery;  and 
the  ptiaif  of  MaJdonado,  Monterey  and  Elspinosa. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  trade  of  Salamanca  was  not  insignificant, 
and  the  stamped  feather-work  produced  there  is  still  sought  after 
Its  atanufacturcs  are  now  of  little  consec^uence,  and  consist  of  china, 
doth  and  leather  The  transport  trade  u,  however,  of  more  import* 
aace,  aod  shows  signs  of  increaung,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
lailway  communication  between  1875  and  I900.  During  this  period 
the  population  increased  by  nearly  7000. 

History  — The  town  was  of  importance  as  early  as  123  BC , 
vben  it  was  captured  by  Hannibal  from  the  Vettones,  and  it 
afterwards  became  under  the  Romans  the  ninlh  station  on  the 
Via  Lata  from  Merida  to  Saragossa  It  passed  successively 
vader  the  rule  of  the  Goths  and  the  Moors,  till  the  latter  were 
fioally  driven  out  about  105$,  About  1  ico  many  foreign  settlers 
vrre  iaduced  by  Alphonso  VI  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
dbtrkt.  and  the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Count  Ray- 
ttonA  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Urraca.  The 
Fiur^  d*  Saiamatua^  a  celebrated  code  of  civil  law,  probably 
date*  froiB  about  1200.  Thenceforward,  until  the  second  half 
of  the  i6tb  centvry.  the  prosperity  of  the  univenity  rendered 
the  city  one  of  the  most  important  In  Spain.  But  m  i  jgj  the 
Citabtisfamcnt  of  an  mdependent  bishopric  at  ValladoUd  (then 
the  teat  of  the  court),  which  had  previously  been  subject  to  the 
•er  oCSaUflumca.  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  city; 
aad  ftf  eommercc  was  shattered  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos 
Id  160  and  the  wan  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Sbc  VDlar  y  Madas.  Hutcha  dt  Salamanca  U  vols..  Salamanca. 
lW7),H  Rasbdall.  f/«swnt/tCfo/£«ro^iai»r  Mi^d/ri4(ri.vol  li. 
PC  1  (London.  1895):  Lapunya,  La  (/niv€r%tdad  it  Satammma  y  ta 
twttMT^  tspanola  en  d  ntUt  XJIl  (Paris.  IQOO).  (KG  J  ) 

B^ale  if  5a^KUisca.  titi.  (For  the  operations  which  prfo*ded 
Ihk  battle  sec  PBMiHSULAa  Waa.)    On  the  aand  of  July  i8ia  the 


Allied  army  undier  Weilinetm  (^XHit  46,000  with  60 jnins)  was  drawn 

up  south  of  Salamanca,  the  left  resting  on  the  river  Tormes  at  Saata 

M-in,i,  wiiii  a  ^iiviMoii  urid-jr  P.iLcrh.iiii  -iii'l  s.mc  c.ivalry  on  the 
north  bank  at  Cabreriios;  the  right  near  the  village  of  Arapilca  and 
two  hills  of  that  name.  Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  Salamanca 
and  guard  his  communications  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
Portugal.  The  French  under  Marshal  Marmont  (about  42,000  with 
70  guns)  were  collecting  towards  WcUington's  right,  stretching 
soutnwards  from  Calvanza  de  Ariba.  The  country  generally  is 
aadulating,  but  crossed  by  some  marked  ridges  and  streams. 

Until  the  morning  of  the  battle  it  had  beun  uncertain  whether 
Marmont  wished  to  reach  Satamanra  by  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the 
Tormes,  or  to  gain  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  but  Wellington  now 
felt  that  the  latter  was  his  real  objective.  At  daylight  there  was  a 
rush  by  both  armies  for  the  two  commanding  bills  of  the  Arapiles; 
the  Allies  gained  the  northern  (since  termed  the  "  English  "),  and 
thi  r  (t-nch  the  southern  (since  termed  the  "  French  ')  Araptles. 
W  :  ■  Marmont  was  closing  up  his  forces,  a  complete  change  of 
po_::iDH  was  carried  out  by  Wellington.  Pakcnham  was  directed 
to  march  through  Salamanca,  crossing  the  Tormes,  and  move  under 
cover  to  a  wood  near  Aldea  Tejada,  while  Wellington,  holding  the 
village  of  Arapiles  and  the  northern  hill,  took  up  a  line  with  four 
infantry  divisions,  a  Portuguese  brigade  (Bradford),  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  and  Don  Carlos  s  Spanish  brigade,  under  cover  of  a  ridge 
between  Arapiles  and  Aldca  Tejada.  By  noon  his  old  right  had 
become  his  left,  and  he  was  nearer  to  tne  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road, 
Banking  Marmont  should  he  move  towards  it. 


Battle  of 

SALAMANCA 


Redrawn  from  Maj.-Cen.  C.  W,  Robinson's  WHlin^^t  CampaiffiSt 
by  permission  of  Hugh  Rees.  Ltd. 

Ft  was  not  Wellington's  wish  {Despalchrs.  July  21,  1812)  to  fight 
a  battle  "  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances."  He  knew 
that  large  ninlorcements  were  nc-iring  the  French,  and,  having 
determined  fo  fall  back  towards  Portugal,  he  began  to  pass  his 
baggage  along  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  Marmont.  about  3  P.M., 
sccmg  the  di;>t  of  his  baggage  column,  ignorant  of  his  true  position, 
and  anxiou!-  10  tntc-rccpt  his  retreat,  ordered  two  divisions  under 
Maucune,  tbt  leading  one  of  which  became  afterwards  Thomieres*,* 
to  push  we^twa^d,  while  he  himself  attacked  Arapiles.  Maucune 
moved  off,  flanked  by  some  cavalry  and  fifty  guns,  leaving  a  gap 
between  him  .ind  the  rest  of  the  French.  Wellington  instantly  took 
advantage  of  this.  Directing  Pakenham  to  attack  the  head  of  the 
leading  rrerrh  division,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  (Pack)  to  occupy 
the  enemy  l>  assaulting  the  south  (or  French)  Arapiles,  he  prepared 
to  bear  down  in  strength  upon  Maucune's  right  flank.  The  French 
attack  upon  Arapiles  was  after  hard  fighting  repulsed,  and,  at  about 
5  P  W.,  Mauninc  s  force,  when  in  confusion  from  the  fierce  attack  of 
Pakcnham  and  Wi-MinKtnn  in  front  nnH  flani;  and  *;i:(fcrinp  5f\errly, 
was  suddenly  trampled  down  "  with  a  ttinliK:  i^ntuur  and  d^ 
turbance"  (Napier)  by  an  irresistible  charge  of  LeMarrhant's  and 
Anson's  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  This  counterstroke 
decided  the  banle.  Marmont's  left  wing  bring  completely  broken. 
The  French  made  a  pillant  but  fruitless  effort  to  retrieve  the  day, 
and  repulied  Pack's  attack  upon  the  French  Arapiles.  but,  as  the 
light  waned.  Clause!,  Marmont  being  wounded,  drew  off  the  French 
army  towards  Alba  de  Tormes  and  retired  to  Valladolid.  Both 
armies  lo;*!  heax'ily,  the  Allies  about  6000,  the  French  some  15,000 
men.  17  funs  7  eagles  and  several  standards.  The  rout  would  have 
been  even  more  thorough  had  not  the  castle  and  ford  at  Alba  de 

■  Some  authorities  differ  as  to  this  (see  Tkr  Saiamamca  CampaigHf 
by  CapUin  A.  H.  Marindin,  1^06,  appendix,  pp.  5l*99)* 
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Tonnei  been  evacuated  by  its  Spanish  garriion  without  Wellingtoo'i 
knowiedgc. 

Salamanca  was  a  briUiant  victofy,  and  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
capture  of  Madrid,  it  teverely  ihook  the  French  domination  in 
Spiin.  (C.  W.  R.) 

SALAMANCA,  a  vaiage  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  o{  Salamanca,  about  5>  m.  S.  by  E. 
o{  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1900),  4351,  of  whom  789  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910,  census),  5792.  Salamanca  is  served  by  the  Erie, 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Fituburg  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines  connecting  with  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  Little  Valley  (pop  in  1910, 
1368),  the  county-seat,  about  8  m.  N.  The  village  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  Allegany  river.  The  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  the  region  has  been  retarded  by  its  being  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  (allotted  originally  to  the 
Seneca  Indians  by  the  Big  Tree  Treaty  of  1798  and  still  including 
the  valley  of  the  Allegany  river  for  several  miles  above  and 
below  Salamanca);  but  land  is  now  held  imder  a  99  year  lease 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1891.  The  village  is  a  railway  centre 
and  division  terminal,  and  has  repair  shops  of  the  Erie  and  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  k  Pittsburg  railways.  The  fitst  settlement 
in  the  district  (which  was  included  within  the  "  Holland 
Purchase"  of  1792-1793)  was  made  in  1815  near  the  site  of 
West  Salamanca  (pop.  in  1910,  530),  1}  m.  W.  of  Salamanca, 
and  in  the  same  township.  Salamanca  (until  1873  known  as 
East  Salamanca)  was  incorporated  in  1879,  taking  its  name 
from  the  township,  which  was  erected  in  1854  as  Buck  Tooth 
Township  and  in  1861  was  renamed  in  honour  of  a  Spanish 
banker  who  was  a  large  stockholder  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  railway,  built  through  the  township  this  year,  and  later 
merged  with  the  Erie  railway. 

Sm  HiUory  vj  CaUaraugiu  Counlj,  Nat  York  (I%iladelphia, 
P»..  1879). 

'  SALAMANDBB.  Salamanders  in  the  restricted  sense  (genus 
Salamandra  of  N.  Laurenti)  are  dose  allies  of  the  newts,  but  of 
exclusively  terrestrial  habits,  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  tail, 
which  is  not  distinctly  compressed.  The  genus  is  restricted  in 
Its  habitat  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Palaearctic  region  and 
represented  by  four  species  only:  the  spotted  salamander, 
S.  maculosa,  the  well-known  black  and  yellow  creature  inhabiting 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Nortb-West  Africa  and  South- 
western Asia;  the  black  salamander,  S.  aire,  restrijcted  to  the 
Alps;  S.  coucasica  from  the  Caucasus,  and  S.  lusckaiti  from 
Asia  Minor.  Salamanders,  far  from  being  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  fire,  as  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  are  only  found 
in  damp  places,  and  emerge  in  misty  weather  only  or  after 
tbundeistorms,  when  they  may  appear  in  enormous  numbers 
in  localities  where  at  other  times  their  presence  would  not  be 
suspected.  They  are  usually  much  dreaded  by  country  people, 
and  although  they  are  quite  harmless  to  man,  the  large  glands 
which  ate  disposed  very  regularly  on  their  smooth,  shiny  bodies, 
secrete  a  very  active,  milky  poison  which  protects  them  ftom 
the  attacks  of  many  enemies. 

The  breeding  habits  of  the  two  welt-known  European  species  are 
highly  inteiestinz.  They  pair  on  land,  the  male  clasping  tne  female 
at  the  arms,  and  the  impregnation  is  internal.  Long  after  pairing 
the  female  gives  birth  to  livmg  young.    5.  maculoia,  which  uvcs  in 

Elains  or  at  low  attitudes  (up  to  3000  ft.),  deposits  her  young,  ten  to 
fty  in  numljer,  in  the  water,  in  springs  or  cool  rivulets,  and  tlieae 
young  at  birth  are  of  smalt  size,  provided  with  external  gills  and  four 
umbs,  in  eveiy  way  simitar  to  advanced  newt  larvae.  5.  atra,  on 
the  other  hand,  inhabits  the  Alps  Ijetwecn  aooo  and  9000  ft.  altitude. 
Localities  at  such  attitudes  not  toeing,  as  a  rule,  suitable  for  larval 
ttte  in  the  water,  the  young  are  retained  in  the  uterus,  until  the 
completion  of  the  metamorpnosis.  Only  two  young,  rarely  three  or 
four,  are  bom,  and  they  may  measure  as  much  as  50  mm.  at  birth, 
the  mother  measuring  only  130.  The  uterine  eggs  are  large  and 
numerous,  as  in  5.  macuiosOt  but  as  a  rule  only  one  fully  develops  in 
each  uterus,  the  embryo  being  nourished  on  ttie  yolk  of  the  other 
eggs,  which  more  or  less  dissolve  to  form  a  large  mass  of  nutrient 
matter.  The  embryo  passes  through  three  stages— (1)  stilt  en- 
closed within  the  egg  and  living  on  its  own  votk;  (2)  five,  within  the 
vitelline  mass,  which  is  directly  swallowed  by  the  mouth ;  (3)  there 
is  no  more  vitelline  mass,  but  the  embryo  is  possessed  of  long  ex- 
ternal gills,  which  serve  for  an  exchange  of  nutritive  fluid  through 
the  maternal  uterus,  thcae  gilts  functioning  in  the  same  way  as  ttie 
chorionic  villi  of  the  mammalian  egg.    Embryos  in  the  second  stage, 


if  artificially  released  from  the  uterua,  ai«  able  to  live  in  water,  in 
the  same  way  as  similarly  developed  larvae  of  5.  macutosa.  But 
the  uterine  gills  soon  wither  and  are  shed,  and  are  replaced  by  other 
gills  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  of  its  congener. 

AuTHORiTiKS. — Mane  von  Chauvin,  Ztitschr.  Vfitt.  Zoct.  ladx. 
(1B77),  p.  324:  P.  Kammerer,  Ank.  f.  EnlwickeL  xvii.  (1904), 
p.  I;  Mme.  Phisalix.Picot,  Redurcket  tmbryoUiifues,  histohgiqmes 
ei  pkysioUipqius  sttr  Us  gfamdts  i  vcnm  d*  la  salamandn  Unestro 
(Paris,  1900,  8vo). 

SALAMIS,  an  island  of  Greece  in  the  Sarom'c  Gulf  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Megaris, 
and  enclosing  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  between  two  narrow  straits 
on  the  W.  and  S.  Its  area  is  36  sq.  m.,  its  greatest  length  in 
any  direction  10  m.;  its  extremely  irregular  shape  gives  rise 
to  the  modem  popular  name  KouXXoiVx,  t.e.  baker's  crescent. 
In  Homer  Salamis  was  the  home  of  the  Aeginetao  prince  Telaraoa 
and  his  sons  Ajax  and  Teucer,  and  this  tradition  is  confirmed 
by  the  position  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  opposite 
Acgina.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Megarianai, 
but  was  wrested  from  them  about  600  B.c.  by  the  Athenians 
under  Solon  (f  .>.)  and  definitely  awarded  to  Athens  by  Sparta's 
arbitration.  Though  Attic  tradition  claimed  Salamis  as  an  ancient 
possession  the  island  was  not  strictly  Athenian  territory;  a 
6th-centuiy  inscription  shows  that  it  was  treated  either  as  a 
cleruchy  or  as  a  privileged  foreign  dependency.  The  town  of 
Salamis  was  removed  to  an  inlet  of  the  E.  coast  opposite  Attica. 
In  480  Salamis  became  the  base  of  the  allied  Greek  fleet  after 
the  retteat  from  Artemisium,  while  the  Fenians  took  their 
station  along  the  Attic  coast  off  Fhalenmi.  Through  the  stratagem 
of  the  Athenian  Themistodes  the  Greeks  were  enclosed  in  the 
straits  by  the  enemy,  who  had  wheeled  by  night  across  the 
entrance  of  the  E.  channd  and  detached  a  squadron  to  block 
the  1v.  outlet.  The  Greeks  had  thus  no  resource  but  to  fight, 
while  the  Feisians  could  not  utilise  their  superior  numbers,  and 
as  they  advanced  into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  east  strait  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  allies,  among  whom  the  Athenians 
and  Aeginetans  were  conspicuous,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack  which  probably  broke  the  enemy's 
line.  Alter  waging  a  losing  fight  for  several  houra  the  Persians 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  aoo  sail  and  of  an  entire  corps  landed 
on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia  in  the  channel;  the  Greeks  lost  only 
40  ships  out  of  more  than  300.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War 
Salamis  served  as  a  repository  for  the  country  stock  of  Attica. 
About  350  Salamis  obtained  the  right  of  issuing  copper  coins. 
In  318  Cassander  placed  in  it  a  Macedonian  garrison  which  was 
finally  withdrawn  through  the  advocacy  of  the  Achaean  states- 
man Aratus  (139).  The  Athenians  thereupon  supplanted 
the  inhabitants  by  a  derucby  of  their  own  dtizens.  By  the 
md  century  a.d.  the  settlement  had  fallen  into  decay.  In 
modem  times  Salamis,  which  is  chiefly  peopled  by  Albanians, 
has  regained  importance  through  the  transference  of  the 
naval  arsenal  to  Ambeiaki  near  the  site  of  the  andent  capital. 
Excavations  in  this  region  have  revealed  large  numbers  of 
late  Mycenaean  tombs. 

Authorities.— Strabo  pp.  383,  393-394;  Pausanias  L  31-36: 
■       '     "  ■        ---     -      :hylus,  Perioe,  1  "       '  '  '~ 

Plutarch,    fl 

AlktHs.  1.  p.  237  fl.    (Boston,  1885);  G.  B.  Grundy,  Cnal  Perissa 
If ar   (London,    1901).  ch.   ix.;   B.   V.    Head,   HisUnia    nxmonam 

(Oxford,  1887),  pp.  328-329    ■     ■    ■     " 

(1898),  pp.  466-486;  W.  Jud( 

Ouaesliones  Salaminiae  (Basle,   I901); 

Stttamis  (Rostock,  1904) :  R.  W.  Macan,  Appendix  to  HendoHa  ' 

ni.-ix.  (London,  1908);  J.  Betoch  in  Klio  (1908).      (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

SALAMIS,  the  principal  dly  of  ancient  Cyprus,  situated  on 
the  cast  coast  a  little  north  of  the  river  Pedias  (Pediaeu*).  It 
had  a  good  harbour,  well  situated  for  commerce  with  Phoenicia, 
Egypt  and  Cilida,  which  was  replaced  in  medieval  times  by 
Famagusta  (Ammochostos),  and  is  wholly  silted  now.  Its  trade 
was  mainly  in  com,  wine  and  oil  from  the  midland  plain 
(tferoorin), and insalt from theneighbouring lagoons.  TraditioD- 
ally,  Salamis  was  founded  after  the  Trojan  War  (c.  1180  BX.) 
by  Teucer  from  Salamis,  the  island  ofi  Attica,  but  there  was  an 
important  Mycenaean  colony  somewhat  earlier.  The  spoils 
of  its  tombs  excavated  in  1896  are  in  the  British  Museum. 


Hutarch,  Solon,  8-10;  Aeschylus,  Perioe,  J37-471 ;  Herodotus  viii. 

40-9S;    Diodorus    xi.  15-10;    Plutarch,    Tnemtstocht,    11-15;    W. 

Goodwin,  Papers  of  tkt  American  Sckact  of  Classical  Stuaias  at 
■-        •  -     (Boston,  1885);  G.  B.  Grundy,  Gnat  Persimit 

1).  ch.  ix.;  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  numormsm 
328-329 ;  A.  Wilhelm  in  Alhrniscke  Uilleilwtten 
W.  Judeich,  <Wd.(i899).  pp.  32i-3i8;  C.  Homer, 
tiae  (Batle,  1901):  H.  ItaaK,  Di  Sehlackl  bti 
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SAL  AMMONIAC— SALARIA,  VIA 


A  lang  Klsu  of  Siliia  (SaUmv)  if  mentioned  in  a  list  of  tribuuriet 
oC  Aasur-tuni-pal  of  Assyria  in  668  VX..  and  Assyrian  influence  is 
marked  in  the  ftne  terra-cotta  figures  from  a  shrine  at  Touraba 
excavated  in  1S90-1891.  The  revolts  of  Greek  Cyprus  against 
kraia  ia  joo  mc.  586-380  B.C.  and  352  r.c.  were  led  respectively 
by  kn^  Oncsilaus,  Evagoras  {q.v.)  and  Pnyta«oras,  who  seem  to 
kavc  been  the  principal  Hellenic  power  in  the  island.  In  306 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  won  a  great  naval  victory  here  over  Ptolemy  I. 
of  ^rpc.  Under  Egyptian  and  Roman  administration  Salamis 
floonabed  grea,tly.  thougn  under  the  Ptolemaic  priest -kings  and  under 
Kocne  the  acsu  of  mvcmment  was  at  New  Paphos  (see  Papuos). 
But  H  was  sneatly  damaged  in  the  Jewish  revolt  of  a.d.  i  16-117;  >' 
also  Mifferea  repeatedly  from  earthouakes,  and  was  wholly  rebuilt 
by  Conatantius  [1.  under  the  name  Constantia.  There  was  a  large 
Jewsb  colony  in  Ptolemak:  and  early  Roman  times,  and  a  Christian 
oaaumimty  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  a.d.  45-46.  Barnabas 
wmM  hifvocU  a  Cypriote,  and  his  reputed  tomb,  discovered  In  a.d.  477, 
is  tcin  ibown,  a  little  inland,  near  the  monastery  of  Ai  Bam^ba. 
St  Epiphanius  was  ardibisbop  a.d.  367-^03.  The  Creek  city  wa« 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  under  the  Caliph  Moawiya  in  6^7,  and  docs 
■DC  seeni  to  have  revived.  In  later  times  the  site  was  plundered  fcr 
the  buikling  of  Famaguata;  it  is  now  covered  by  sandhills,  and  its 
plan  is  imperfectly  known.  The  markct-ptace  and  a  few  public 
buSdiogs  were  excavated  in  1890-1891,  but  nothing  of  importance 
via  loand. 

See  W.  H.  Enofl.Kypros  (Berlin,  i84i:ctaaBicalalIusions);  J.  A.  R. 
Monro  and  H.  A.  Tubbs,  Jcum*  Hdunic  Studies,  xii.  59  ft.,  398  fT. 
^ite  and  monuments);  British  Museum,  £x«nMii<m5  in  Cyprus 
(Loodon.  1900;  Mycenaean  tombs);  C.  F.  Hilt.  Brit.  Uus.  Cat, 
Cmsu  tf  Cyprus  (London,  1904;  coins).  (J.  L.  M.) 

tAL  AlfllOirUC>  or  Amiomtm  Chloride,  NH«CI,  the 
oiliest  known  salt  of  ammonia  (q.v.),  was  formerly  much  used 
ia  dyang  and  metallurgic  operations. 

The  name  Hamm<mi{uus  sal  occurs  in  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxl.  39), 
vbo  relates  that  it  W3»  applied  to  a  kind  of  fossil  salt  found  below  the 
und.  in  a  district  of  Cyrcnaica.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  sal 
ammoniac  of  the  ancients  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  moderns;  but 
ftke  imperfect  description  o(  Pliny  is  far  Irom  being  conclusive. 
The  native  sal  ammoniac  of  Bucharia,  described  by  Model  and 
Kanten.  and  analysed  by  M.  H-  Klaproth,  has  no  resemblance  to  thfc 
altdoKTibed  by  Pliny.  Thesame  remark  applies  to  the  sal  ammoniac 
of  volcanoes.  Dioscorides  (v.  I36),  in  mentioning  sal  ammoniac, 
(Bakes  use  of  a  phrase  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  description  of 
Flioy,  and  rather  applicable  to  rock-salt  than  to  our  sal  ammoniac. 
Sal  ammoniac,  he  says,  is  peculiarly  prized  if  it  can  be  easily  split  into 
nsctangnlar  fragments.  Fitially,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that 
ol  ammoniac  occurs  at  present,  either  near  the  temple  ol  Jupiter 
Amnum,  or  in  any  part  of  Cvrenaica.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
term  sal  ammoniac  was  applied  as  indefinitely  by  the  ancients  as 
n>ort  of  their  other  chemical  terms.  It  may  have  been  given  10  the 
mme  sak  which  is  knou'n  to  the  modems  by  that  appellation,  but 
was  not  oonfined  to  it. 

Ib  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  was  well  known  to  tne 
aldwmists  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his 
tnatisc  D*  aUhymia,  informs  us  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  sal 
ammoniac,  a  natural  and  an  artilktal.  The  natural  was  sometimes 
wtrite,  and  sometimes  red;  the  artificial  was  more  useful  to  the 
rhrwit  He  docs  not  tell  us  how  it  was  prepared,  but  he  describes 
dMi  mufcod  of  subliming:  it,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  real 
ml  ammoniac  In  the  Opera  mineralia  of  Isaac  Hollandus  the  elder, 
there  is  likewise  a  description  of  the  mode  of  subliming  sal  ammoniac. 
BmA  Valentine,  in  his  Cwnu  tnumpktUU  anlimtniit  describes  some 
of  tbe  peculiar  properties  of  sal  ammoniac  in,  if  potsiUe,  a  stiH  less 
ec|uvocal  manner. 

Egypt  is  the  country  where  sal  ammoniac  was  first  manu- 
factured, axxl  from  which  Europe  for  many  years  was  supplied 
with  it.  This  commetce  was  first  carried  on  by  the  Venclians, 
■ikI  afterwards  by  tbe  Dutch.  Nothing  was  known  about  the 
metbod  emfrioyed  by  tbe  Egyptians  till  the  year  1719.  In  1716 
C.  J.  Geoffny  read  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy,  showing 
tlut  sal  ammoniac  must  be  formed  by  sublimation;  but  his 
optztion  was  opposed  so  violently  by  W.  Homberg  and  N. 
Lemcty,  that  the  paper  was  not  printed.  In  1719  D.  Lemaire, 
the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  sent  the  Academy  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  mamifacturing  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  The  salt, 
it  apfwared,  was  obtained  by  dmple  sublimation  from  soot. 
Ia  the  year  1760  Linnaeus  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society 
a  CDTTrct  detail  of  the  whole  process,  wbkh  he  had  received  from 
Dr  F.  Tfessflipiiif.  who  bad  travelled  in  that  country  as  a 

*  Some  <lerivc  the  name  sal  ammoniac  from  Jupiter  Ammon.  near 


temple  it  is  allcizcd  to  have  been  found ;  others,  from  a 
dtrict  of  Cyrenaica  cafled  Ammonia.  Pliny's  derivation  is  from 
the  samt  itn^ot)  in  which  it  occurred. 
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lULturalisl  {Phil.  Trans.,  1760,  p.  504).  The  dung  of  black  cattle, 
borscs,  sheep,  goals.  &c.,  whicb  contains  sal  ammoniac  rauly 
formed,  is  collected  during  tbe  first  four  months  of  tbe  year, 
when  the  animals  feed  on  the  spring  grass,  a  kind  oC  clover. 
It  is  dried,  and  sold  to  tbe  common  people  as  fuel.  The  soot 
from  this  fuel  is  carefully  collected  and  soil  to  the  sal  ammoniac 
makers,  who  work  only  during  tbe  months  of  March  and  April, 
for  it  is  only  at  that  seaaon  of  tbe  year  that  the  dung  is  fit  for 
their  purpose. 

Tbe  composition  of  Ibis  salt  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  J.  P.  Toumefort  in  1700.  The  experiments  of  C.  J.  GcoSroy 
in  1716  and  172J  were  still  mote  decisive,  and  those  of  H.  L. 
Duhamcl  de  Monceau,  in  1735,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
Dr  Thomson  fiist  pointed  out  a  process  by  synthesis,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  very  simple,  and  at  tbe  same  time  rigidly 
accurate,  resulting  from  bis  observation  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  gas  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  always  combine  in  equal  volumes. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  sal  ammoniac  ia  Europe 
was  made,  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  Mr 
Goodwin,  a  chemist  of  London,  who  appears  to  have  used  the 
mother  ley  of  common  salt  and  putrid  urine  as  ingredients. 
The  first  successful  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  in  Great 
Britain  was  established  in  Edinburgh  about  tbe  year  r76a 
It  was  first  manufactured  in  France  about  tbe  same  time  by 
A.  Baumi.  Manufactories  of  it  were,  afterwards  established  in 
Germany,  Holland  and  Flanders. 

^  It  is  now  obtBiMd  from  the  ammonlacal  liquor  of  gas  worka  by 
distilling  the  liquor  with  milk  of  lime  and  pasMng  the  ammonia  so 
obtained  into  nydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  so  obtained  is  evaporated  and  the  crude  ammonium  chloride 
purified  by  sublimation.  The  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  two 
parts:  (l)  a  hemispherical  stoneware  basin  placed  within  a  ckiie- 
ntting  iron  one,  or  an  enamelled  iron  basin,  and  (2)  a  hemispherical 
lead  or  stoneware  lid,  or  dome,  cemented  on  the  top  of  the  Main  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  dome  has  a  small  aperture  in  the  top  which 
remains  open  to  preclude  accumulation  of  pressure.  The  carefully 
dried  crystallised  salt  is  pressed  into  the  basin,  and,  after  the  lia 
has  been  fitted  on,  is  exposed  to  a  long-lasting  modenste  beat. 
The  salt  volatilizes  (mostly  in  the  form  of  a  mixed  vapour  o( 
the  two  components,  which  reunite  on  cooling),  and  condenses  in 
the  dome  in  the  fortn  of  a  characteristically  fibrous  ami  tough 
crust* 

Tbe  pure  salt  has  1  sharp  saline  taste  and  is  readily  soluble 
ia  water.  It  readily  volatilizes,  and  if  moisture  be  rigorousijr 
exduded.  It  does  not  dissociate,  bnt  in  the  presence  of  mere 
traces  of  water  it  dissociates  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (H.  B.  Baker,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  ii()$,  65,  p.  612). 

Sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride,  Briti^  and  United  States 


alkali]  'TImmIo^'  is  5  to  20  grs.  Ammonium  chloride  has  a  different 
actkm  and  therapeutic  use  from  the  rest  of  the  ammonium  salts. 
It  pos^-5'ies  only  slight  influence  over  the  heart  and  remiration,  but 
it  has  .1  specific  effect  on  mucous  membranes  aa  tlte  eumination  of 
the  drug  takc»  place  largely  throu);1i  the  lungs,  where  it  aids  ia 
loosening  bronchial  MXrrctions.  Tlii^  ■  tion  renders  it  of  the  utmost 
value  in  bronchitis  and  pneunKini.i  with  associated  bronchitis. 
The  drug  may  be  given  in  a  mixture  with  glycerine  or  liquorice  to 
cover  t  he  disagreeable  taste  or  it  may  lie  used  m  a  spray  by  means  of 
an  att'mizer.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  macent  ammonium 
chlortili-  by  filling  the  room  with  the  gss  has  been  lecommended  in 
foetid  tronchitis.    Though  ammonium  chloride  has  certain  irritant 

C perries  which  may  disorder  the  stomach,  yet  if  its  mucous  mem* 
ne  tx'  depressed  and  atonic  the  drug  may  improve  its  condition, 
and  it  has  been  used  with  succcm  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs 
of  a  subacute  type  and  is  given  in  doses  of  10  grains  half  an  hour 
before  meals  in  painful  dyspepsia  due  to  hyperaculity.  It  is  also  an 
intestinal  and  hepatic  stimulant  and  a  feeble  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  has  been  considered  a  specific  in  some  forms  o( 
neuralgia. 

SiULARIA,  VIA,  an  ancient  highroad  of  Italy,  which  ran  from 
Rome  by  Reate  and  Asculum  to  Castrum  Truentinum  (Porto 
d'AscoU)  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  a  disUnce  of  151  m.  Its  firM 
portion  must  be  of  early  origin,  and  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Sabines  came  to  fetch  salt  from  the  marshes  at  the  moalh  of 
the  Tiber.  Of  its  course  through  the  Apennines  considerable 
remains  exist. 
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Sec  T.  Atliby  in  Faptrt  of  the  Brilitk  Sclutl  al  Rame.  Va.  3-38: 
N.  Persichetti,  Vtuiiia  arckeologico  luUa  Via  Sataria  net  Circonaorio 
a  CmMucak  (Rome,  1893);  and  in  Ximiscke  UilltUunten  (1903), 

SALAR  JUNO,  8IH  (i8>9-t883),  Indian  statesman  of 
Hyderabad,  bom  in  1829,  descendant  of  a  family  which  had  held 
various  appointments,  first  under  the  Adil  Shahi  kingsof  Bijapur, 
then  under  the  Delhi  emperors  and  Ustly  under  the  N'isams. 
While  he  was  known  to  the  British  as  Sir  Salai  Jung,  his  personal 
name  was  Mir  Turab  Ali,  he  was  styled  by  native  officials  of 
Hyderabad  the  Mukhtaiu  'l-Mulk,  and  was  referred  to  By  the 
general  public  as  the  Nawab  Sahib.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Suraju  'l-Mulk  as  prime  minister  in  1853.  The  condition  of  the 
Hyderabad  state  was  at  that  time  a  scandal  to  the  rest  of  India. 
Salar  Jung  began  by  infusing  a  measure  of  discipline  into  the 
Arab  mercenaries,  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  Nixam's  army, 
and  employing  them  against  the  rapacious  nobles  and  bands  of 
robbers  who  had  annihilated  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  then 
constituted  courts  of  justice  at  Hyderabad,  organized  the  police 
force,  oonsttucted  and  repaired  irrigation  works,  and  estabUsbcd 
schools^  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  he  supported  the  Britisfa, 
and  although  unable  to  hinder  an  attack  oB  tbe  residency,  he 
warned  tbe  British  minister  that  it  was  in  comtemplation.  The 
attack  was'repulsedi  the  Hyderabad  contingent  remaineif  loyal, 
and  their  loyiJty  served  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Deccan. 
Salar  Jung  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  tlie  British 
government  witb  the  Mutiny  to  push  bis  reforms  more  boldly, 
and  when  the  Cakutta  authorities  were  again  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs  his  work  had  been  carried  far  towards 
completion.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Nizam  Afzulu'd^^owla, 
Salar  Jung  was  consderably  hampered  by  his  master's  jealous 
supervision.  When  Mir  Mahbub  Ali,  however,  succeeded  his 
bther  in  18(19,  Salar  Jung,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  associated  in  the  regency  with  the  principal  noble  of 
the  state,  the  Shamsu  'l-Umara  or  Amir  Kabir,  and  enjoyed  an 
increased  authority.  In  1876  he  visited  England  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  Berar.  Although  he  was  un- 
successful, his  personal  merits  met  with  full  recognition.  He  died 
of  cholera  at  Hyderabad  on  the  8th  of  February  1883.  He  was 
created  G.C.S.I.  on  the  iSth  of  May  1870,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the 
aiat  of  June  1876.  His  grandson  enjoyed  an  estate  of  i486 
tq.  m.,  yielding  an  income  of  nearly  £60,000. 

See  Uemoirs  0/  Sir  Salar  Jung*  by  his  private  secretary,  Syed 
Hossain  Bilgrami,  1883. 

SALARY,  a  payment  for  services  rendered,  usually  a  stipulated 
sum  paid  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly,  and  for  a 
permanent  or  lengthy  term  of  employment.  It  is  generally 
contrasted  with  "  wages,"  a  term  applied  to  weekly  or  daily 
payment  for  manual  services.  As  laid  down  by  Bowen,  L.  J.,  In 
re  Shine  (189a))  i  Q.B.  529, "  Salary  means  a  definite  payment  lor 
personal  services  under  some  contract  and  computed  by  time." 
The  Latin  tahrium  meant  originally  salt  money  (Lat.  sd,  salt), 
i.e.  the  sum  paid  to  soldiers  for  salt.  In  post-Augustan  Latin 
the  word  was  applied  to  any  allowance,  pension  or  stipend. 

8ALAS.  or  San  Maktin  de  Sxi^ts,  a  town  of  southern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Oviedo;  on  the  road  from  Tineo  to  Grado, 
and  on  a  small  sub-tributary  of  the  river  Narcea.  Pop.  (1900), 
17,147.  The  official  total  of  the  inhabitants  includes  not  only 
the  actual  residents  in  the  town,  but  also  the  population  of  the 
district  of  Salas,  a  mountainous  region  in  which  coal-mining  and 
agriculture  are  the  principal  industries.  The  products  of  this 
region  are  sent  for  export  to  Cudillero,  a  small  harbour  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

SALAS  BARBADILLO.  ALONSO  JER6nIII0  DB  (c.  1580- 
1635),  Spanish  novelist  and  playwright,  bom  at  Madrid  about 
ij8o,  and  educated  at  Alcal4  de  Henares  and  ValladoUd.  Bis 
Gist  work.  La  Palrona  4c  Madrid  rtililuida  (1609),  is  a  dull 
devout  poem,  which  forms  a  strange  prelude  to  La  Hija  de 
CelesUna  (1612),  a  malicious  transcription  of  picaresque  scenes 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  La  Ingeniosa  Elena.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  similar  tales  and  plays,  tbe  best  of  which 
»re  Ei  CnalUro  funtual  (1614),  La  Cata  de  placet  konesto  (1620), 


Dan  Diegt  de  Soche  (i6>3)  and  a  most  sparkling  satirical  volume 
of  character-sketches,  Ei  Curiosa  y  iabio  Alexandra  (1634).  He 
died  in  poverty  at  Madrid  on  the  lotb  of  July  1633.  Some  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  English  and  French,*  and  Scarron's 
Hypacrilet  is  based  on  La  Inteniosa  Elena,  he  deserved  the 
vogue  which  he  enjoyed  till  late  in  the  17th  century,  for  hit 
satirical  humour,  versatile  invention  and  pointed  style  are  an 
effective  combination. 

SALOANHA  BAY.  an  Inlet  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
South  Africa.  63  m.  by  sea  N.  by  W.  of  Cape  Town,  forming  a 
land-locked  harbour.  The  northern  part  of  the  inlet  is  known  as 
Hoetjes  Bay.  It  has  accommodation  for  a  large  fleet  with  deep 
water  close  inshore,  but  the  arid  nature  of  the  country  caused 
it  to  be  neglected  by  the  early  navigators,  and  with  the  growth 
of  Cape  Town  Saldanha  Bay  was  rarely  visited.  Considerable 
deposits  of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood  attracted  attention 
during  tbe  later  19th  century.  Proposals  were  also  made  to 
create  a  port  which  could  be  supplied  by  water  from  the  Berg 
river,  20  m.  distant.  From  Kalabas  Kraal  on  the  Cape  Town- 
Clanwilliam  railway,  a  narrow  gauge  line  runs  via  HopeSeld  to 
Hoetjet  Bay — 1>6  m.  from  Cape  Town. 

Saldanha  Bay  is  so  named  after  Antonio  de  Saldanha,  captain  el 
a  vessel  in  Albuquerque's  fleet  which  visited  South  Africa  in  150). 
The  name  was  first  given  10  Table  Bay.  where  Saldanha's  ship  cast 
anchor.  On  Table  Bay  being  given  its  piesent  name  (t6oi)  the  older 
appellation  was  tranuerrvd  to  the  bay  now  called  after  Saldanha. 
In  1781  a  British  squadron  under  Commodore  George  Johnstone 
i73t->787)  seised  six  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  which,  fearing  an 
attack  on  Cape  Town,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saldanha  Bay.  This  waa 
the  only  achievement,  so  far  as  South  Africa  was  concerned,  of  the 
expedition  despatched  to  aeisc  Cape  Town  during  the  war  of  1781- 
1783. 

SALOEBN.  FRIESRICH  CHRISTOPH  VON  (1719-1783), 
Pmssian  soldier  and  military  writer,  entered  the  amy  in  173s, 
and  (on  account  of  his  great  stature)  was  transferred  to  tlM 
Guards  in  1739.  As  one  of  Frederick's  aides-de-camp  be  wa* 
tbe  fiist  to  discover  the  approach  of  Neipperg's  Austiians  at 
MollwiU.  He  commanded  a  guard  battalion  at  Leuthen,  again 
distinguished  himself  at  Hochkircb  and  was  promoted  major- 
general.  In  1760  at  Licgnitz  Frederick  gave  him  four  hours  in 
which  to  collect,  arrange  and  despatch  the  spoils  of  tbe  battle, 
6000  prisoners,  100  wagons,  83  guns  and  5000  moskets.  His 
complete  success  made  him  a  marked  man  even  in  Frederidi's 
army.  At  Torgau,  Saldera  and  MSUendorf  (f.t.)  with  their 
brigades  converted  a  lost  battle  into  a  great  victory  by  their 
desperate  assault  on  tbe  Siptitz  Heights.  The  manccuvring 
skill,  as  well  as  the  Inn  resolution,  of  the  attack,  has  exdted  the 
wonder  of  modem  critics,  and  after  Torgau  Saldern  was  accounted 
tbe  "  completesl  general  of  infantry  alive  "  (Carlyle).  In  tbe 
following  winter,  however,  being  ordered  by  Frederick  to  sack 
Hubertusburg,  Saldem  refused  on  the  ground  of  conscience. 
Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  retire,  but  Frederick  was  weU 
aware  that  he  needed  Saldem's  experience  and  orgaiiisin( 
ability,  and  after  the  peace  the  general  was  at  once  made  inspector 
of  the  troops  at  Magdeburg.  In  1766  he  became  lieutenant- 
general.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
military  sciences  in  which  he  became  a  pedant  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  In  one  of  bis  works  he  disctisaed  at  great 
length  the  question  between  76  and  75  paces  to  the  minute  as  tbe 
proper  cadence  of  infantry.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
"  Saldera-taclics  "  were  the  most  extreme  form  of  pedantry  to 
which  troops  were  ever  subjected,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  disaster  of  Jena  in  1806.  His  works  included  Taklii  dir 
Infanltrie  (Dresden,  1784)  and  TtUixlu  Gtundatttt  (Dresden, 
1786),  and  were  tbe  basis  of  the  British  "  Dundas  "  drill-book. 

See  KOster,  Otoroibirsiigc  da  CenmlkultHaalt  *m  Salitn 
(Berlin,  1793). 

sale;  OEORQE  (c.  1697-1736),  English  orientalist,  was  the 
son  of  a  London  merchant.  In  1720  be  was  admitted  a  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  subsequently  practised  as  a  solicitor. 
Having  studied  Arabic  for  some  time  in  England,  he  became, 
in  1726,  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  Arabic  version  of  tbe  New 
Testament,  begun  in  1 730  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  aubsequently  took  tbe  principal  put  in  ths 
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wA.  He  made  tn  ettieuidy  poBphnolie,  bat,  for  hb  time, 
admirable  English  translation  of  the  Koran  (1734  and  often 
rcpiiotcd),  and  had  a  European  reputation  as  an  orientalist. 
Be  di^  00  the  13th  of  November  1736.  His  collection  of  oriental 
mamwrripts  is  now  in  tbc  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 
>  tAIA  SIB  ROBBBT  HBNRT  (1782-1845),  British  soldier, 
entered  the  36th  Foot  in  1795,  and  went  to  India  in  1798,  as  a 
fieutenantof  theiathFoot.  His  regiment  formed  part  of  Baird's 
brigade  of  Harris's  army  operating  against  Tippoo  Sahib,  and 
Sale  was  present  at  Mftllavelly  (Mallawalli)  and  Seringapatam, 
subsequently  serving  under  Cdonel  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the 
campaign  against  Dhundia^  A  little  later  the  12th  was  employed 
ia  the  diSadt  and  laborious  attack  on  Paichi  Raja.  Promoted 
captain  in  1806,  Sale  wis  engaged  in:  1808-1809  against  the 
lta]a  of  Travancore,  and  was  at  the  two  actions  of  Quilon,  the 
tUarm  o(  Tiavaacora  lines  and  the  battle  of  Killianore.  In  1810 
be  accompanied  the  ezpedition  to  Mauritius,  and  in  1813 
obtained  bis  majority.  After  some  years  he  became  major  in 
tbe  13th,  with  which  regiment  he  was  for  the  rest'  of  h>s  life 
aBociated.  In  tbe  Burmese  War  he  led  tbe  13th  in  all  the  actions 
op  to  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  in  one  of  which  he  killed  the 
enemy's  leader  in  single  combat.  In  the  concluding  operations  of 
tbe  war,  being  now  lieutenant-colonel,  he  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  at  Malown  (182$)  he  was  severely  wounded.  For  these 
services  be  received  tbe  C.B.  In.  1838,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Afghan  War,  Brevet-Colonel  Sale  was  assigned  >to  the  command 
of  the  ist  Bengal  brigade  of  the  army  assembling  on  the  Indus. 
His  column  arrived  at  Kandahar  in  April  1839,  and  in  May  it 
occupied  the  Herat  plain.  The  Kandahar  force  next  set  out  on 
its  march  to  Kabul,  and  a  month  later  Ghazni  was  stormed, 
Sale  in  person  leading  the  storming  column  and  divingnishing 
himself  io  single  combat.  The  place  was  well  provisioned,  and 
on  its  supplies  the'army  finished  its  march  to  Kabul  easily.  For 
his  services  Sale  war  made  K.C.B.  and  received  tbe  local  tank 
of  major-geoeial,  as  well  as  the  Shab's  order  of  the  Duranee 
Empire.  He  was  left,  as  aecood-iiKomniand,  with  the  army  of 
occupation,  and  ia  tbe  interval  between  tbe  two  wars  conducted 
several  snull  campaigns  ending  with  tbe  action  of  Parwan 
which  led  directly  to  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed.  By 
this  time  the  army  bad  settled  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  canton- 
Beota,  and  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  came  to  KabuL  Bui 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  govetimient  in  stopping  the  subsidy  to 
tbe  frontier  tribes  roused  them  into  hostility,  awl  Sale's  brigade 
Rccived  aiders  to  clear  the  line  of  communication  to  Peshawar. 
After  severe  fighting  Sale  entered  Jalalabad  on  the  12th  of 
November  1841.  Ten  days  previously  be  had  received  news  of 
Ibe  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  along  witb  orders  to  return 
with  all  speed  to  KabuL  These  orders  he,  for  various  reasons, 
decided  to  igDore;  suppressing  his  personal  desire  to  rettirn 
to  protect  hia  wife  and  family,  be  gave  orders  to  posh  on,  and  on 
occupying  Jalalabad  at  once  set  about  making  the  old  and  half- 
ndoed  forticia  fit  to  stand  a  siege.  Tlwre  followed  a  close  and 
sevcee  investment  rather  than  a  siege,  and  the  garrison's  sorties 
wcie  made  usually  with  the  object  of  obtaining  supplies.  At 
last  Pollock  and  the  relieving  army  appeared,  only  to  find  that 
tbe  (arrisoo  had  on  the  7th  oi  April  1843  rdievcd  itself  by  a 
bnlliaat  and  completely  successful  attack  on  Akbar's  lines. 
Sir  Robert  Sale  received  tbe  G.C.B.;  a  medal  was  struck  for 
all  ranks  ol  defenders,  and  salutes  fired  at  every  large  canton- 
ment in  India.  Pollack  and  Sale  after  a  time  took  tbe  offensive, 
and  after  the  victory  of  Haft  Kotal,  Sale's  division  encamped 
at  Kabol  again.  At  tbe  cad  of  the  war  Sale  lecdved  the  thanks 
of  parliament.  In  1845,  as  quaitermaater-gencrsl  to  Sir  H. 
CoB«h's  army.  Sale  again  took  tbe  field.  At  Moodkee  (Mudki) 
he  was  mortally  woumled,  and  be  died  on  tbe  sist  ef  December 
184s.  Uis  wife^  who  shared  with  Um  tbe  dangers  and  hardships 
of  the  Afghan  war,  was  amongst  Akbar's  captives.  Amon^ 
the  few  possessions  she  wa»  able  to  keep  from  Afghan  plunderers 
was  her  diary  (/*•*)••' «/  Mr  DitosUrt  in  AJtfmtislan,  London, 

<*43>- 

bee  Cleig,  SaU$  Brmjt  in  Atihcnulan  (London,  1(46):  Kaye, 
tjbatll»li<i*03ctt>{ljmion.  1667);  W.  Sale.  Dilcna n]  jtllalaiu 
(Loodoo.  i<46};1legimenul  History  of  the  ijtb  Light  Infantry. 


lAIB,  a  town  of  Tanjll  coonty,  \%toria,  AostnBa,  the 
principal  centre  in  the  agricultural  Gipp^and  district,  on  the 
river  Thomson,  127}  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(rqoi),3462.  It  is  the  seat  of  ibeAnglicanbishopof  Gippsland, 
and  contains  tbe  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Uahop  of 
Sale.  Attached  to  its  mechanics'  institute  are  schools  of  mines, 
art  and  technology,  and  a  fine  free  library.  The  finest  buildings, 
exduding  a  number  of  handsome  churches,  are  the  Victoria 
Hall  and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  The  Agricultural 
Society  has  excellent  show  grounds,  In  which  meetings  are 
aimually  held.  Sale  is  the  head  of  the  Gippsland  lakes  naviga- 
tion, the  shipping  being  brought  from  the  lakes  to  tbe  town 
by  canal.  Dally  communication  is  maintained  witb  Cunningham 
at  the  lakes'  entrance,  and  ocean-going  steamers  ply  frequently 
between  Sale  and  Melbourne. 

SALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  Altrincham  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  $  m.  S.W.  Of  Manchester.  Pop. 
(1901),  12,088.  Itisservedby  tbe  Manchester,  South  Junction  & 
Altrincham  and  tbe  London  &  North-Westem  railways,  and 
the  Cheshire  Lines,  and  has  become  a  birge  residential  suburb 
of  Manchester.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  19th  century  tbe  grater 
part  of  the  township  was  still  waste  and  unenclosed.  There  ore 
numerous  handsome  villas.  Market  gardening  is  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  there  are  large  botanical  gardens. 

SALEM,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  Tlw  city  is  on  ^th  banks  of  the  fiver  Tlnimani- 
muttar,  3  m.  from  a  sution  on  tbe  Madras  railway,  sod  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras  city.  Pop.  (1901),  70,621.  There  is  a  considerable 
weaving  industry  and  some  manufacture  of  cutlery.  Its  situa- 
tion in  a  green  valley  between  the  Sbevaroy  and  Janigumalai 
hOls  is  picturesque. 

The  DoniCT  or  Sauh  has  an  area  of  7530  sq.  m.  Except 
towards  the  south  it  is  hilly,  with  extensive  plains  lying  between 
the  several  ranges.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  tracts,  formerly 
known  as  the  Talaghat,  the  Batamabal  and  the  Balaghat. 
The  Talaghat  Is  situated  below  tbe  EasterA  Ghats  on  tbe  level 
of  the  Camatic  generally;  the  BaramahaL  includes  tbe  whole 
face  of  the  Ghats  and  a  wide  piece  of  country  at  their 
base;  and  the  Balaghat  is  situated  above  the  .Ghata  on  the 
tableland  of  Mysore. 

The  western  part  of  the  district  is  mountalnoaa.  Amongst  the 
chief  ranges  (5000.6000  ft.)  are  the  Shevaroys.  the  Kalrayans,  the 
Mebgiris,  Che  KoUlmalait,  the  Pachamalais  and  the  Yelogiris.  'The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the 
Ponniar  and  Palar;  the  last,  however,  only  flows  through  a  few 
miles  of  the  north-western  corner  of  the  district.  The  forests  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  geological  structure  of  the  disoict  is  mostly 
gneissic,  with  a  few  imj^ive  rocks  in  the  form  of  trap  dikes  and 
granite  veins.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  common  in  the  hill  regions,  and 
corundum  and  chromate  of  iron  are  also  obtainable.  The  qualities 
of  the  soil  differ  very  much ;  in  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
the  town  of  Salem  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous  and  red  loam  generally 
prevails,  through  which  quartz  rocks  appear  on  the  surface  m  many 
places.  The  climate,  owing  to  the  great  oillerence  of  elevation,  varies 
considerably ;  on  the  hills  it  is  cool  and  bracing,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  very  salubrious;  the  annual  rauifall  averages  about 
32  in. 

The  population  in  1901  was  2,204,974,  showing  an  increase  of 

1 3  %  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  rice,  other 
food  grains  and  oil-seeds,  with  a  little  cotton,  indigo  arid  tobacco. 
Coffee  is  grown  on  the  Sbevaroy  hills.  Tbc  chief  irrigation  work 
is  tbe  Barut  tank  system.  Salem  suffered  severely  from  the 
famine  of  1877-1878.  The  Madras  railway  runs  through  the 
district,  with  two  narrow-gauge  branches.  The  chief  industry 
is  cotton-weaving,  and  there  is  some  manufacture  of  steel  from 
magnetic  iron  ore.  There  are  many  saltpetre  refioeriea,  but  im> 
large  industries.  Tbe  district  was  acquired  partly  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792  and  partly  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  Mysore  in  r7g9.  By  the  former  the  Tslaghat  and 
Baramahal  were  ceded,  and  by  the  latter  the  Balaghat  or  what 
is  now  the  Hosur  taluk, 

SALBM,  a  dty  and  one  of  the  county-teats  (Lawrence  Is  the 
other)  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  about  15  m,  N.E.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (1900),  35,956,  of  whom  10,902  were  foreign-bora 
(including  4003  Fieocb  Canadians,  3476  Irish,  and  1585  English 
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Canadians),  23,038  were  of  foreign  parentage  (one  or  the  other 

parent  foreign-bom>  and  156  were  negroes;  (1910),  43,697. 
Area,  8-2  sq.  m.  Salem  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  by  interurban  electric  railways  westward  to  Peabody, 
Danvers  and  Lawrence,  eastward  to  Beverly,  and  southward 
to  Marblehead,  Swampscott,  Lynn  and  Boston.  It  occupies 
a  peninsula  projecting  toward  the  north-cast,  a  small  island 
(Winter  Island)  connected  with  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  (Salem 
Neck)  by  a  causeway,  and  some  land  oa  the  mainland.  Salem 
has  many  historical  and  hierary  landmarks.  Ihere  arc  three 
couri-houses,  one  of  granite  (1839-1841)  with  great  monolithic 
Corinthian  pillars,  another  (1862),  adjoining  it,  of  brick,  and  a 
third  (1908-1909)  of  granite,  for  the  probate  court.  The  City 
Hall  ^as  built  in  1837,  and  enlarged  in  1876.  The  Custom  House 
(1818-1819)  is  described  in  the .  introduction  to  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  t^Uer,  and  in  it  Hawthorne  worked  as  surveyor  of  the  port 
in  1845-1849.  The  public  library  building  (1888)  was  given 
to  the  city  by  the  heirs  of  Captain  John  Bertram. 

The  Essex  Institute  (1848)  is  housed  in  a  brick  building  (1851) 
with  freestone  trimmiiiES  and  in  old  Plumnicr  Hall  (1857);  its 
museum  contains  some  ofd  furniture  and  a  collection  0/  portraits;  it 
has  an  excellent  library  and  publishes  nuarterly  (i859sqq.>//i5/orica^ 
Collections.  The  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  founded  bythe  giftin 
1867  o(  $140,006  from  George  Peabody  and  incorporated  in  1868,  13 
esublished  in  the  Kast  India  Marine  Hall  (1824),  bought  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society.  The  Marine 
Society  was  organized  in  1799,  its  membership  being  limited  to 
"  persons  who  have  actually  navigated  the  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  as  masters  or  supercargoes  of  vessels 
belonging  to  Salem  ";  it  assists  the  widows  and  children  of  members. 
Its  museum,  like  the  ethnological  and  natural  history  collection  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  was  bought  by  the  PealKxly  Academy  of  Science, 
whose  museum  now  includes  Essex  county  collections  (natural 
history,  mineralogy,  botany,  prehistoric  relics,  &c.).  type  collections 
of  minerals  and  fossils;  implements,  dress,  &c.  of  primitive  peoples, 
especially  rich  in  objects  from  Malaysia,  Japan  and  the  South  Seas; 
and  portraits  and  relics  of  fanaous  Salem  merchants,  with  models 
and  pictures  of  Salem  merchant  vessels.  The  Salem  Athenaeum 
(l8lo),  the  successor  of  a  Social  Library  C1760)  and  a  Philosophical 
Uibrar>'  O781)  is  housed  in  Plummcr  Hall  (1908),  a  building  m  the 
southern  Colonial  style,  named  in  honour  of  a  benefactor  of  the 
Athenaeum,  Caroline  Plummer  (d.  1855).  who  endowed  the  Plummcr 
Professorship  of  Christian  Morals  at  Harvard.  Some  of  the  old 
houses  were  built  by  ship-owners  before  the  Warof  Independence, 
and  more  were  built  during  the  first  years  of  the  loth  century  when 
Salem  privatccrsmen  made  so  many  fortunes.  NIany  of  the  finest 
old  houses  arc  of  the  gambrel  type;  and  there  are  many  beautiful 
doorways,  doorheads  and  other  details.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
birthplace  was  built  before  1692 ;  another  house — now  recon- 
structed and  used  as  a  social  settlement — is  pointed  out  as  the 
original  "  house  of  seven  gables."  The  Corwin  or  "  Witch  "  house, 
BO  called  from  a  tradition  that  Jonathan  Corwin,  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  witchcraft  trials,  held  preliminary  examinations  of  witches  here, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  Roger  Williams.  The  Pickering 
house,  built  before  1660,  was  the  home-stcad  of  Timothy  Pickering 
and  of  other  members  of  that  family.  Among  the  other  buildings  and 
institutions  are  Hamilton  Hall  (1805);  theFranklin  Building  (1861) 
of  the  Salem  Marine  Society ;  a  laree  armoury ;  a  state  norma!  school 
(1854);  an  orphan  asylum  (1871T.  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Grey 
Nuns;  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Women 
(1860),  occupying  a  fine  old  brick  house  formerly  the  home  of 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninsliicid  (1772-1851),  a  member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  1824-1831  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  1814;  the  Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men  (1877)  in  a  house  built  in 
1806-1807;  the  Plummer  Farm  School  for  Boys  (incorporated  1855, 
opened  1870),  another  charity  of  Caroline  Plummer,  on  Winter 
Island;  the  City  Almshouse  (1816)  and  the  City  Insane  Asylum 
(1884)  on  Salem  Neck;  a  home  for  girls  (18^6);  the  Fraternity 
(1869),  a  club-house  for  boys;  the  Marine  Society  Bethel  and  the 
Salem  Seamen's  Bethel;  the  Seamen's  Orphan  and  Children's 
Friend  Society  (1839);  an  Associated  Chanties  (19O1),  and  the 
Salem  Hospital  (1873). 

AmonK  the  Church  organizations  are:  the  Tirst  (Unitarian ; 
originally  Trinitarian  Congregational),  which  dates  from  1629  and 
was  the  fir&t  Congregational  church  organized  in  America;  the 
Second  or  East  Church  (Unitarian)  organized  in  1718;  the  North 
Church  (Unitarian),  which  separated  from  the  First  in  1772;  the 
Third  or  Tabernacle  (Congregational),  organized  in  1735  from  the 
First  Church;  the  South  (Cong;regationaI),  which  separated  from 
the  Third  in  1774;  sevenl  Baptirt  churches;  a  Quaker  society,  with 
a  brick  meeting-house  (1852);  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  Episcopalian 
church  in  Salem,  with  a  building  of  English  Gothic  erected  in  1833, 
and  Grace  Church   (1858). 

Washington  Square  or  the  Common  (8  acres)  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.   The  Willows  is  a  30-acrc  park  on  the  Neck  shore,  and  in  North 
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is  Liberty  Hill,  another  ^rlc.    On  a  Muff  projcctinf  fana 

river  is  the  old  "  Burying  Point,"  set  apart  in  1637.  and  the 

oldest  cemetery  in  the  dty;  its  oldest  stone  is  dated  1673;  here  are 
buried  Governor  ^moiTBradstrect,  Chief-Justice  Benjamia  Lynde 
(1666-1745)  snJ  1"****  1****"  Hathome  (1641-1717)  of  the  witch* 
craft  court.  The  Broad  Street  Burial  Grouod  was  laid  out  in  1^5. 
On  Salem  Neck  is  Fort  Lecand  on  Winter  Iduidii  Fort  Pickenng 
(on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  1643),  near  which  is  the  >^ter  Island 
Lighthouse. 

The  main  trade  of  Salem  is  along  the  coast,  prrncipally  in  the 
transhipment  of  coal;  and  the  historic  Crowninshjcla's  or  India 
wharf  is  now  a  great  coal  pocket.  The  harbour  is  not  deep  enough 
fur  ocean-going  vessels,  and  manufaxnuring  is  the  most  important 
industry.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  j)roducts  was 
$12,202,217  (13.9%  more  than  in  looo),  and  the  pnocipat  manu> 
facturcfi  were  boots  and  shoes  and  leather.  The  largest  single 
establishment  is  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company,  which  has 
2800  looms  and  about  1500  mill-hands.  Another  large  factory  is 
that  of  the  silversmiths,  Daniel  I^w  8c.  Co. 

Z/wtory.— Salem -was  settled  in  1626  by  Roger  Conant  (1593- 
1679)  and  a  company  of  "  planters,"  who  in  1624  (under  the 
Sheffield  patent  of  1623  for  a  settlement  on  the  north  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay)  had  attempted  a  plantation  at  Cape  Ann, 
whither  Joha  Lyford  and  others  had  previously  come  from 
Plymouth  through  "  dissatisfaction  with  the  extreme  separation 
from  the  English  church."  Conant  was  not  a  separatist,  and 
the  Salem  settlement  was  a  commercial  venttirc,  partly  agri- 
cultural and  partly  to  provide  a  wintering  place  for  Banks 
hshcrmcn  so  that  they  might  more  quickly  make  their  ^ring 
catch.  Cape  Ann  was  too  bleak,  but  Naumkeag  was  a  "  pleasant 
and  fruitful  neck  of  land,"  which  they  named  Salem  in  June  1629, 
probably  in  allusion  to  Psalm  Uzvi.  a.  In  zfizS  a  patent  for 
the  territory  was  granted  by  the  New  England  Council  to  the 
Dorchester  Company,  in  which  the  Rev,  John  White  of  Dor- 
chester, England,  was  conspicuous,  and  which  in  the  Same  year 
sent  out  a  small  company  under  John  Endecott  as  governor. 
Under  the  charter  for  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (i6>9), 
which  superseded  the  Dorchester  Company  patent,  Endecott 
continued  as  governor  until  the  *rrival  in  1630  of  John 
WInthrop,  who  soon  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Salem  first  to  Cbarlestown  and  then  to  Boston.  'In  July  or 
August  1620  the  first  Congregational  Church  (see  Cokokega* 
TiON'ALisM,  §  American)  in  America  was  organized  here;  its 
"teacher"  ia  1631  and  1633  and  its  pastor  in  1634-163S  was 
Roger  Williams,  a  dose  friend  of  Governor  Endecott  and  always 
popular  in  Salem,  -who  in  1635  6ed  thence  to  Rhode  Island  t9 
escape  arrest  by  the  officials  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1686, 
fearing  thai  they  might  be  diqxMsesied  by  a  new  charter,  the 
people  of  Salem  for  £20  secured  a  deed  from  the  Indians  to  the 
land  they  then  held.  Althouf^  not  strictly  Puritan  the  character 
of  Salem  was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other 
Massachusetts  towns.  Tlie  witchcraft  delusion  of  1693  centred 
about  Salem  Village,  now  in  the  township  of  Danvers,  but  then 
a  part  of  Salem.  Ten  girls,  aged  nine  to  seventeen  years,  two 
of  them  house  servants,  met  during  the  winter  of  1691-1693 
in  the  home  of  Samuel  Parris,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church, 
and  after  learning  palmistry  and  various  "  magic  "  trices  from 
Parris's  Wc^t  Indian  slave,  Htuba,  and  influenced  doubtless 
by  current  talk  about  witches,  accused  Tituba  and  two  old 
women  of  bewitching  them.  TTie  excitement  spread  rapidly, 
many  more  were  accused,  and,  within  four  months,  hundreds 
were  arrested,  and  many  wexfe  tried  before  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  (appointed  on  the  a7lh  of  May  1692,  including 
Samuel  Sew^iU,  9.0.,  of  Boston,  and  three  inhabitants  of  Salem, 
one  being  Jonathan  Corwin);  nineteen  were  hanged,*  and  one 
was  pressed  to  death  in  September  for  refusing  to  plead  when 
he  was  accused.  All  these  trials  were  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  English  law  of  the  tfane;  there  had  been  an  execution 
for  witchcraft  at  Charlestown  in  1648;  there  was  a  case  in  Boston 
in  165$;  in  1680  a  woman  <A  Newbury  was  condemned  to  death 
for  witchcraft  but  was  reprieved  by  Governor  Simon  Bradstrect; 
in  England  and  Scotland  there  were  many  executions  long 
after  the  Salem  delusion  died  out.  The  reaction  came  suddenl:^ 
in  Salem,  and  in  May  1693  Governor  William  Phii»  ordered 

'  There  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  identify  the  place  0*  execution 
with  what  is  now  called  Gallows  Hill,  between  Salem  and  Peabody. 
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tbe  rdeaie  from  prism  of  all  tbiCD  bdd  on  die  chaife  of 
wUehcnft. 

Salem  wu  an  imporUnt  port  after  1670,  especially  in  tht 
India  trade,  and  Salem  privateen  did  great  damage  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  the  War  of  Independence  (when  i;8  Salem 
privateen  took  445  priaes),  and  in  the  War  of  181  >.  On  this 
foreign  trade  and  these  rich  periods  of  piivateeringlhe  prosperity 
of  ths  place  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  was  built. 

The  First  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  met  in  Salem 
in  1774-  On  the  loth  of  February  1775  at  the  North  Bridge 
(between  tbe  present  Salem  and  Oanvers)  the  first  armed  resist- 
■ooe  was  offered  to  tbe  royal  troops,  when  Colonel  Leslie  with  the 
&4th  regiment,  sent  to  find  cannon  hidden  in  the  Salem  "  North 
Fields,"  was  held  in  check  by  the  townspeople.  Salem  was  the 
birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  Jones  Very  and  W.  W.  Story. 

Marblshcad  was  separated  from  Salem  townsbip  In  1649; 
Beverly  in  r668,  a  part  of  Middleton  in  1728,  and  the  district 
of  Danvers  in  2753.   Salem  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1836. 

SoeCh-irlcsS.  Osgood  andHcnryM.  Batchelder.HislbricalSkfl^hof 
Salem,  t626-l8yg  (Salem,  1879);  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Aitnals  of  5  'em 
fflad.,  tin;  and  ed.,   2  vols.,    1845-1849);    Charles  W.  Up 


SaUm  WucherafI  <J  vols.,  Boston.   1867);  H.  B.  Adams,    V 
Cammumtlies  of  Cape  Ann  and  Saltm  (Baltimore,  1883);  Eleanor 


Iff 


ftltnam  (thcpcn-nameof  Mrs  Arlo  Bates). C>M5a/fm  (Boston.  188M', 
C.  H.  W»Lber  and  W.  S.  Kevins,  Old  Naumkeag  (Salem,  1877) ;  R.  D. 
^Xnt.Sktpi  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem  {^cv\oTk,  1909),  and  Wji/o/r 
Gnittt  Salem  (Salem,  1902)  published  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

lALEH,  a  city  and  the  cmmty-aeat  of  Salem  county,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  tbe  S.W.  part  of  the  sUte,  on  Salem  Creek, 
about  jS  m.  S.W.  of  FbOadclphia.  Fop.  (1900),  5812,  of  whom 
tbi  woe  foreign-bom  and  809  were  negix>e3;  (1910U.S.  census), 
(614.  It  is  served  by  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  raihnad, 
and  bas  tteimer  connexion  with  Philadelphia.  Among  ita 
institutions  is  the  John  IVler  Library,  cstablisiied  as  Salem 
Library  in  2804  and  said  to  be  the  third  oldest  public  library 
m  the  state.  la  Finn's  Point  National  Cemetery,  about  4  m, 
N.  of  Salem,  there  are  buried  some  2460  Confedoate  aoldiera, 
who  died  during  the  Gvil  War  while  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort 
Delaware,  on  an  island  in  Delaware  livcr  nearly  oppoaite  the 
Boutb  of  Salem  Creek.  vSalem  lies  In  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
Amoiig  the  city's  manofacturcs  are  canned  f  niita  and  vcitetablea, 
condiments,  ^aaa-ware,  brass  and  iron-work,  hoalery,  linoleara 
and  oil-doth.  Near  the  present  site  in  r643  colonists  from 
Sweden  built  Fort  Elfsborg;  but  the  Swedish  settlen  in  1655 
submitted  to  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  latter  in 
tvn  Burrendcfed  to  the  English  in  1(^64.  In.1675  John  Fenwicke, 
an  Fngliih  (Quaker,  entered  the  Delaware  river  and  founded 
Ibe  first  permanent  Englis£  settlement  on  the  Delaware  (which 
he  called  Salem).  After  piuchasing  lands  from  the  Indians, 
Fenwicke  attempted  to  maintain  an'  Independent  government, 
bat  in  16S2  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  proprietors 
of  West  Jersey.  During  the  War  of  Independence  Salem  was 
plundered  on  tbe  17th  of  March  1778  by  British  troops  under 
Colonel  Charles  Mawhood,  and  on  tlie  following  day  a  portion 
of  these  troops  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive  engagement  at 
Quintan's  Bridge,  ]  m.  S.  of  the  town,  with  American  miUtia 
muler  Colonel  Benjamin  Holmes.  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1695,  and  waa  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1858. 

sum.  a  dty  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Kttsbutg  and  about  the  same  distance  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  (1900),  7582,  including  667  foreign-bom  and  127  negroes; 
(1910)  8943.  Salem  issetved  by  the  Peimsylvania  (the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  ft  Chicago  division)  and  the  Youngstown  &  Ohio 
Khrer  raflways,  and  by  an  interurban  declric  line  to  Canton. 
The  dty  bas  a  Carnegie  library  (1896),  two  beautiful  cemeteries, 
a  park,  and  a  Hook  for  Aged  Women.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine 
agricnltoral  region;  coal  is  mined  fai  the  vicinity;  natural  gas 
is  obtained  in  abundance;  and  tbe  dty  has  various  manu- 
facturea.  It  waa  settled  by  Friends  to  1806,  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1830  and  as  a  village  In  1852,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
(887.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  station 
«a  the  "  undciground  railway  "  and  the  headquartets  of  "  the 


Western  Anti-Slaveiy  Sodety,"  whidi  published  here  the  Ami- 
Slooery  Buflc. 

SALBM,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  river,  32  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1900),  4138,  including  312  foreign- 
bom;  (1910)  14,094.  It  isserved  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway, 
by  the  Oregon  Electric  line  (to  Portland),  and  by  a  steamship  line 
to  Portland.  The  dty  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
a  rich  farming  and  fruit-growing  country.  It  has  wide,  wdl- 
shsdod  streets,  and  two  public  parka.  Among  thepubHc  buildingt 
and  institutions  are  the  State  Capitol,  the  State  Library,  a  dty 
public  library,  tbe  county  court-house,  the  Federal  building, 
the  state  penitentiary  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Salem  is  the  seat  of  Willamette  University  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
1844),  an  outgrowth  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  begun  in  1834  about  10  m.  bdow  the  site  of  the 
present  dty;  of  tbe  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman 
Cathoh'c,  i8te)  and  of  two  business  colleges.  Immediately 
north  of  the  dty  at  Chemawa  is  the  Salem  (non-reservation) 
government  school  for  Indians,  with  an  excdiently  equipped 
hospital.  Water  power  is  derived  (in  part,  by  an  r8  m.  canal) 
from  the  Santiam,  an  affluent  of  the  Willamette  river.  The  dty 
is  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
settlement  here,  gathering  about  the  Methodist  mission  and 
school,  began  to  grow  in  the  decade  1 840-1 8sa  Salem  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1853,  and  in  i860  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  grew  rapidly  after  1900,  and  its  territory  was 
increased  in  1903. 

SALEM,  a  town  and  the  county^eat  (since  1838)  of  Roanok* 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Roanoke  river,  about  60  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  (1900),  3412,  induding  798 
ncpoes;  (1910)  3849.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  \yestem  and 
the  Virginian  railways,  and  has  electric  railway  connexion  with 
Roanoke,  about  6  m.  £.  The  town  is  a  summer  resort  about 
looo  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  There  are  chalybeate  and  sulphnr  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  Salem  is  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  Orphan  Home 
(18S8),  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of  Virginia  (1892)  and  of 
Roanoke  College  (co-educational;  Lutheran;  chartered,  1853). 
The  town  is  in  a  dairying,  agrictiltural  and  fmit-growing  region. 
The  Roanoke  river  provides  water-power.  Tbe  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  spring  within  the  town  limits,  from  which  there 
flows  about  576,000  gallons  a  day,  and  from  an  artesian  well. 
This  part  of  Roanoke  county  was  granted  in  1767  to  General 
Andrew  Lewis,  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  in  East  HID 
Cemetery,  where  he  is  buried.  Salem,  laid  out  in  1802,  waa 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1813. 

SALB  OF  GOODS.  Sale  (O.Eng.  tola,  uHcn,  syttm,  to  hand 
over,  'deliver)  is  commonly  defined  as  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  person  to  another  for  a  price-.  This  definition  requires 
soma  consideration  in  order  to  appreciate  its  full  scope^  The  law 
of  sale  is  usually  treated  as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  contract, 
because  sale  is  effected  by  contract.  Thus  Pothier  entitles  his 
classical  treatise  on  the  subject,  Troitl  da  conlrat  de  vcnit,  and 
the  Indian  Contract  Act  (ix.  of  1872)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
sale  of  goods.  But  a  completed  contract  of  sale  is  something 
more.  It  is  a  contract  plus  a  transfer  of  property.  An  agreement 
to  sell  or  buy  a  thing,  or,  as  lawyers  call  it,  an  executory  contract 
of  sale,  is  a  contract  pure  and  simple.  A  purdy  personal  bond 
arises  thereby  between  seller  and  buyer.  But  a  complete  or 
executed  contract  of  sale  cfTccts  a  transfer  of  ownership  with  aU 
the  advantages  and  risks  inddent  thereto.  By  an  agreement 
to  sell  tjat  in  ftnamtm  is  created;  by  a  sale  a  j'w  in  rim  is  trans- 
ferred. The  essence  of  sale  is  tbe  transfer  of  property  for  a  pnce. 
If  there  be  no  agreement  for  a  price,  express  or  implied,  the 
transaction  is  gift,  not  sale,  and  is  regulated  by  its  own  peculiar 
rules  and  considerations.  So,  ttxi,  if  commodity  be  exchanged  for 
commodity,  the  traiuaction  is  called  barter  and  ndl  sale,  and  the 
ndcs  relating  to  sales  do  not  apply  in  their  entirety.  Again,  a 
contract  of  sale  must  comtemplate  an  absolute  tramfer  of  the 
property  in  tbe  thing  sold  or  agreed  to  be  soldi  A  mortgage  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  sale,  but  English  law  regarda  tbe 
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aubstasce  and  not  the  fonn  of  the  tmuaction.  If  in  substance 
the  object  of  the  transaction  is  to  secure  the  repayment  of  a  debt, 
and  not  to  tiansfer  the  absolute  property  in  the  thing  sold,  the 
Uw  at  once  annexes  to  the  transaction  the  complex  consequences 
which  attach  to  a  mortgage.  So,  too,  it  is  not  always  ea^  to 
distinguish  a  contract  for  the  sole  of  an  article  from  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  work  and  materials.  If  a  man  orders  a  set  of 
false  teeth  from  a  dentist  the  contract  is  one  of  sale,  but  if  he 
employs  a  dentist  to  stop  one  of  his  teeth  with  gold  the  contract 
is  for  the  supply  of  work  and  materials.  The  distinction  is  of 
practical  importance,  because  very  different  rules  of  law  apply 
to  the  two  classes  of  contract.  The  property  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  sale  may  be  either  movable  or  immovable,  tangible  or 
intangible.  The  present  article  relates  only  to  the  ulc  of  goods 
— that  is  to  say,  tangible  movable  property.  By  the  laws  of  all 
nations  the  alienation  of  land  or  real  property  is,  on  grounds  of 
public  policy,  subject  to  special  regulations.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  assignment  of  "  things  in  action,"  such  as  debts,  contracts 
and  negotiable  instruments*  must  be  governed  by  very  different 
principles  from  those  which  regulate  the  transfer  of  goods,  when 
thcobject  sold  can  be  transferred  into  the  physical  possession  of 
the  transferee. 

In  1^47.  when  Mr  Justice  Story  wrote  liis  worlc  on  the  sale  of 
personal  property,  the  Taw  of  sale  *'as  still  in  process  of  development. 
_.  (-WJ,  Many  rules  were  still  unsettled,  especially  the  rules  re* 
otlS9J  'ating  to  implied  conditions  and  warranties.  But  for 
several  years  the  main  principles  have  been  well  settled. 
In  1891  the  subject  seemed  ripe  for  codification,  and  Lord  Hcrschell 
introduced  a  codifying  bill  which  two  years  later  passed  into  law  as 
the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1S93  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71).  Sale  is  a  consen- 
sual contract.  The  parties  to  the  contract  may  supplement  it  with 
any  stipulations  or  conditions  they  may  see  fit  to  agree  to.  The  code 
in  no  wise  seeks  to  fetter  this  discretion.  It  lays  down  a  few  positive 
rules — such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  reproduces  the  17th  section 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  the  main  object  of  the  act  is  to  provide 
clear  rules  for  those  cases  where  the  parties  have  cither  formed  no 
intention  or  have  failed  to  express  it.  When  parties  enter  into  a 
contract  they  contemplate  its  smooth  performance,  and  they  seldom 
provide  for  contingencies  which  may  interrupt  that  performance- 
such  as  the  insolvency  of  the  buyer  or  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
sold  before  it  is  delivered.  It  is  the  province  of  the  code  to  provide 
for.these  contingencies,  leaving  the  panics  free  to  mociify  by  express 
stipulation  the  provisions  imported  by  law.  When  the  code  was  hi 
contemplation  the  case  of  Scotland  gave  rise  to  difficulty.  Scottish 
law  varies  widely  from  English.  To  speak  broadly,  the  Strotiish 
law  of  sale  differs  from  the  English  by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  Roman 
law,  while  the  English  common  law  has  worked  out  rules  of  its  own. 
Where  two  countries  are  so  closely  connected  in  business  as  Scotland 
and  England,  it  is  obviously  inconvenient  that  their  laws  relating  to 
commercial  matters  should  differ.  The  Mercantile  Law  Commission 
of  1855  reported  on  this  question,  and  recommended  that  on  certain 
points  the  Scottish  rule  should  be  adopted  in  England,  while  on 
other  points  the  English  rule  should  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commisfeion  were  partially  and  rather 
capriciously  adopted  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Acts  of  1856.  Certain  rules  were  enacted  for  England 
which  resembled  but  did  not  really  reproduce  the  Scottish  law.  while 
other  rules  were  enacted  for  Scotland  which  resembled  but  did  not 
really  reproduce  the  English  law.  There  the  matter  rested  for  many 
years.  The  Codifyine  Bill  of  1691  applied  only  to  England,  but  on 
the  advice  of  Lord  VVatson  it  was  extended  to  Scotland.  As  the 
English  and  Irish  laws  of  sale  were  the  same,  the  case  of  Ireland  gave 
rise  to  no  difficulty,  and  the  act  now  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  regards  England  and  Ireland  very  little 
change  in  the  law  has  been  effected.  As  regards  Scotland  the 
process  of  assimilation  has  been  carried  further,  but  has  not  been 
completed.  In  a  few  cases  the  Scottish  rule  has  been  saved  or  pe- 
cnactcd,  in  a  few  other  cases  it  has  been  modified,  wliile  on  other 
points,  where  the  laws  were  dissimilar,  tiic  English  rules  have  been 
adopted. 

^fow  that  the  Uw  has  been  codified,  an  analysis  of  the  law  resolves 
itself  into  an  epitome  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  etatutc.  The  act 
is  divided  into  six,parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
contract,  the  second  with  the  effects  of  the  contract,  the  third  with 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  fourth  with  tiie  rights  of  an 
unpaid  seller  against  thegocxlB,  and  the  fifth  with  remedies  for  breach 
of  contract,  the  sixth  part  is  supplemental.  The  ist  section,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  act,  is  in  the  following 
terms:  "A  contract  of  sale  of  goods  is  a  contmct  whereby  the 
•eller  transfers  or  agrees  to  transfer  the  property  in  goods  to  the 
buyer  for  a  money  consideration  called  the  prict .  A  contract  of 
•ale  may  be  absolute  or  conditional.  When  under  a  contract  of  sale 
the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
the  contract  la  called  a  '  sale/  but  when  the  transfer  of  the  property 
*  "  goods  is  to  take  place  at  a  future  time  or  subject  to  sooie 


condition  thereafter  to  be  ful&Ued  the  contract  Is  taSlid  «n  '  agt«*> 
ment  to  sdl.'  An  ^reement  to  sell  becomes  a  sale  when  the  time 
elapses  or  the  a>ndttions  are  fulfilled  subject  to  which  the  property 
in  the  goods  ts  to  be  transferred."  This  section  dearly  enundatct 
the  consensual  nature  of  the  contract,  and  this  is  confirmed  bjf 
section  s^i  which  provides  that  "  where  any  right,  duhr  or  lubiUty 
would  arise  under  a  contiact  of  sale  by  implication  of  Uw,"  it  may 
be  negatived  or  varied  by  express  agreement,  or  by  the  course  « 
dealing  between  the  parties,  or  by  usage,  if  the  usage  be  such  as  to 
bind  both  ^rtiea  to  the  contract.  The  next  question  is  who  can  tell 
and  buy.  The  act  is  framed  on  the  pUn  that  if  the  Uw  of  contract 
were  codified,  this  act  would  form  a  chapter  in  the  code.  The  question 
of  capacity  is  therefoi^  referred  to  tne  general  Uw,  but^  q>ecia2 
provision  »  inserted  (section  a)  reUting  to  the  supply  of  necessaries 
to  infants  and  other  persons  who  are  incompetent  to  contrut. 
Though  an  infant  cannot  contract  he  must  live,  and  he  can  only  get 

f;oods  by  paying  for  them.  The  Uw,  therefore,  provides  that  be  is 
lable  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  necessaries  supplied  to  him,  ana 
it  defines  necessaries  as  "  goods  suitable  to  the  condition  in  life  of 
such  minor  or  other  person,  and  to  his  actual  requirements  at  tltt 
time  of  the  sale  and  delivery." 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  reproduces  the  famous  17th  section  ol 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  was  an  act  "  for  the  preventitHi  (rf 
frauds  and  perjuries."  The  object  of  that  statute  was  to  prevent 
people  from  setting  up  bogus  contracts  of  sale  by  requiring  material 
evidence  of  the  contract.  The  section  provides  that  "  a  contract 
'or  the  sale  of  any  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  shaH 
not  be  enforceable  by  action  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  contract,  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless  some  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  be  made  and  signed  tnr 
the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent  in  that  behalf."  It  is  a  muoi 
disputed  question  whether  this  enactment  has  done  more  good  or 
harm.  It  nas  defeated  many  an  honest  claim,  though  it  may  have 
prevented  many  a  dishonest  one  from  being  put  forward.  When 
judges  and  Junes  have  been  satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  of  a  contract 
whtch  does  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  statute,  they  have  done  their 
best  to  get  round  it.  Every  expression  in  the  section  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  judicUl  decisions,  which  ran  into  almost 
impossible  refinements,  and  illustrate  the  maxim  that  hard  caseii 
msike  bad  Uw.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  ScotUnd  is  excluded  from  tht 
operation  of  section  4.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  never  been 
applied  to  Scotland,  and  Scotsmen  appear  never  to  have  felt  the 
want  of  it. 

As  regards  the  subiect-matter  of  the  contract,  the  act  provides 
that  it  may  conust  either  of  existing  goods  or ' '  future  goods  " — that 
is  to  say,  goods  to  be  manufactured  or  acquired  by  the  sdler  after 
the  making  of  the  contract  ({  ^}.  Suppose  that  a  man  goes  into  a 
gunsmith's  shop  and  says,  "  This  gun  suits  me.  and  if  you  will  make 
or  eet  me  another  like  it  1  will  buy  the  pair."  This  isa  good  contract, 
and  no  question  as  to  its  validity  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the  Uy 
mind.  But  Uwycrs  have  seriously  raised  the  question,  whether  there 
could  be  a  valid  contract  of  sale  when  the  subject-matter  of  the 
contract  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
made.  The  price  is  an  essentUl  element  in  a  contract  of  sale.  1( 
may  be  either  fixed  by  the  contract  itself,  or  left  to  be  detemuned  in 
some  manner  thereby  agreed  upon,  e.g.  by  the  award  of  a  third  party. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  parties  intend  to  dfect  a  sale* 
and  yet  say  nothing  about  the  price.  Siuppose  that  a  man  goes  into 
a  hotd  and  orders  dinner  without  asking  the  price.  How  is  it  to  be 
fixed?  The  Uw  steps  in  and  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agre» 
ment,  a  reasonable  price  must  be  paid  (§  8).  ,  This  prevents  ex* 
tortion  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  unreasonableness  or  ftmud  OQ 
the  part  of  the  buyer. 

The  next  Question  dealt  with  is  the  difficult  one  of  condition*  and 
warranties  (9}  lOand  11).  The  parties  may  insert  what  stipnUtioiis 
they  like  in  a  contract  of  sale,  but  the  Uw  hasto  inteniret  _ ^ 
them.  Theterm"  warranty  "hasapeculiar  and  technical  "^"■•v'- 
meaning  in  the  law  of  sale.  It  denotes  a  stipulation  which  the  Uw 
regards  as  collateral  to  the  main  purpose  of  tne  contract.  A  breach, 
therefore,  does  not  entitle  the  buyer  to  reject  the  goods,  but  only  to 
claim  damages.  Suppose  that  a  man  buys  a  particular  horse,  wfiich 
is  wairanted  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.  If  the  horae  turns  out  to  be 
vicious,  the  buyer's  onlv  remedy  is  to  claim  damages,  unless  he  has 
expressly  reserved  a  right  to  return  it.  But  if,  instead  of  buyifijg  e 
particular  horse,  a  man  applies  to  a  dealer  to  supply  htm  with  a 
quiet  h<vse,  and  the  dealer  supplies  him  with  a  vioous  one,  the 
stipulation  is  a  condition.  The  buyer  can  cither  return  th«  horse,  or 
Ittcp  it  and  claim  damages.  Of  course  the  right  of  rejection  must  be 
exercised  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  Scotland  no  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  conditions  and  warranties,  and  die  act  preserves 
the  Scottitdi  rule  by  providing  that,  in  Scotland,  failure  by  the 
seller  to  pnform  any  material  part  of  a  contract  of  sale  "  entitles  Uie 
buyer  either  to  reject  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
delivery,  or  to  retain  them  and  cUim  compensation  ((  II  (3)).  In 
En^'land  it  is  a  very  common  trick  for  thebuyer  to  keep  the  goods, 
and  then  set  up  in  reduction  of  the  price  that  they  are  of  inferior 

3ii:ilii\  to  what  was  ordered.   To  discount  this  practice  in  Scotland 
ic  lurt  provides  that,  in  that  country,  the  court  may  require  the  buyer 
who  alleges  a  breach  of  contract  to  bring  the  agreed  price  into  court 
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pttuCag  tli«  decUon  of  the  cue  ({  99j>    It 
■enstble  rule  was  not  extended  to  EiiKUnd. 


aeeou  a  pity  that  tbn 

In  early  Enzlish  law  caveat  emptor  was  the  general  rule,  and  it  was 
one  well  suited  to  primitive  times.  Men  either  bought  their  goods  in 
the  open  market-place,  or  from  their  neighbours,  and  buyer  and  seller 
contracted  on  a  footing  ot  equality.  Now  the  complexity  of  modern 
comnterce,  the  division  of  laoour  and  thc^acreaae  of  technical  skill, 
have  altogether  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  The  buyer  is  more  and 
nwrc  driven  to  rely  on  the  honesty,  skill  and  judgment  of  the  seller 
or  maaofacturer.  Modern  law  has  recognized  this,  and  protects  the 
bciycr  fay  implying  various  conditions  and  warranties  In  conttacta  of 
sale,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  there  is  an 
unwied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  seller  that  he  has  a  right  to 
■eU  the  goods  (|  la).  Secondly,  if  goods  be  ordered  by  description, 
tbey  most  oomspond  with  that  description  ((  13).  This,  of  course,  is 
a  universal  rule —  Si  aas  pro  auro  veneai,  mm  valeL  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  case  of  manufacturers  or  sellers  who  deal  in  particular  classes  of 
goods.  They  naturally  have  better  means  of  jud^n^  of  their 
mrrcfaandtse  than  the  outside  public,  and  the  buyer  is  entitled  within 
Knits  to  rely  on  their  skill  or  j  udgmcnt.  A  tea  merchant  or  grocer 
kaows  more  about  tea  than  hu  cuntomers  can,  and  so  does  a  gun- 
smith about  guns.  In  such  cases,  if  the  buyer  makes  kxwwn  to  the 
seller  the  particular  puroose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  there 
ban  implied  condition  tnat  the  goods  arc  reasonably  fit  for  it,  and  if 
ao  particular  purpose  be  indicated  there  Is  an  implied  condition  that 
the  goods  Bupplira  are  of  merchantable  quality  {|  14).  Fourthly,  in 
the  case  of  a  sale  by  sample,  there  is  "  an  implira  condition  that  the 
bulk  shall  correspond  with  the  sample  in  quality,"  and  that  the 
bayer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  bulk  with 
the  sample  (}  i^).  « 

The  main  object  of  sale  is  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  seller  to 
buyer*  ajod  it  is  often  both  a  diHicuU  and  an  important  matter  to 
^^^^  determine  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  change  of 
"^t'T  ownership  Is  rifectcd.  According  to  Roman  law,  which  is 
rsari  arr  ^n  ^y^  foundation  of  most  European  systems,  the  property 
ia  a  thing  sold  did  not  pass  until  delivery  to  the  buyer.  TraaUionibiu 
tt  usmcapionibus  dominia  rerum,  non  nudis  pactis,  tramjeruniut . 
EnglUsh  uw  has  abandoned  this  test,  and  has  adopted  the  principle 
that  the  property  passes  at  such  time  as  the  parties  intend  it  to  pass. 
Expreaa  atiputattons  as  to  the  time  when  the  property  Is  to  pass  are 
«efy  ran.  The  intention  of  the  parties  has  to  be  gathered  from  their 
CDoidtJCt.  A  lon^  train  of  judicial  decisions  has  worked  out  a  more  or 
Icaa  arti5cial  series  of  rules  for  determining  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  these  rules  are  embodied  in  seaions  16  to  20  of  the 
act.  'nie  first  rule  is  a  negative  one.  In  the  case  of  unascertained 
■Kxla.  **.«•  goods  defined  by  description  only,  and  not  specifically 
Qntified,  iw  property  in  tnc  g>^.?d3  is  iransferred  to  the bnjTr  unless 
aad  until  the  goods  are  a-^ccrtaincd."  If  a  man  orders  ten  ton:^  of 
scrap  iron  from  a  dealer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dealer  can  fulfil  Ms 
contract  by  delivering  any  ten  tons  of  scrap  that  he  may  select, 
and  that  until  the  ten  tons  have  been  set  apart,  no  question  of 
change  of  ownerahip  can  arise.  But  when  a  specific  article  is  bought, 
or  wnen  gtxxis  ordered  by  description  are  appropriated  to  the 
contract  tTie  passing  of  the  property  is  a  question  of  intention.  De- 
livery to  the  buyer  is  stione  evidence  01  intention  to  change  the 
ovner^ip,  but  it  is  not  amclusive.  Goods  may  be  delivered  to  the 
buyer  00  approval,  or  for  sale  or  return.  Delivery  to  a  carrier  for 
the  boyer  operates  in  the  main  a»  a  delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  the 
•eAer  may  deliver  to  the  cirricr.  and  yet  rt-serve  to  himaelf  a  riRht  of 
disposal.  On  the  other  Ii.hkJ.  wIrmi  \\v-vc-  \-^  .1  mI'.-  --if  a  ■^p.-ific 
article,  which  is  in  a  fit  sbitt  for  dcli\L-o',  the  properly  ii.  li.^  c.;;.clc 
priim  facie  passes  at  once,  even  though  delivery  be  delayed.  When 
tW  contract  is  for  the  sale  of  unascertained  goods,  which  are  ordered 
by  deacription,  the  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the  buyer,  when, 
with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  parties,  goods  of  the 
nqoifvd  description  are  "  unconditionally  appropriated  to  the 
eontract."  The  cases  which  determine  what  amounts  to  an  appro- 
priatioa  of  goods  to  the  contract  are  numerous  and  complicated. 
Pn^bly  they  could  all  be  explained  as  cases  of  constructive  diiliven^, 
bat  at  toe  time  when  the  law  of  appropriation  was  worked  out  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  delivery  was  not  known.  It  is  perhaps  to 
bcnsTCltcd  that  the  codifying  act  did  not  adopt  the  test  of  delivery, 
but  it  was  thought  better  to  adhere  to  the  familiar  phraseology  of  tfie 
ttses.  Section  20  deals  with  the  transfer  of  risk  from  seller  to  buyer. 
aad  layi  down  the  prima  facie  rule  that  "  the  goods  remain  at  the 
fctler't  riik  until  the  property  therein  is  transTerrrd  to  the  buyer, 
but  when  the  property  therein  is  transferred  to  the  buyer,  the  goods 
arc  at  the  buyers  risk  whether  delivery  has  been  made  or  not." 
SUt  perit  demmo  is  therefore  the  maxim  of  English,  as  well  as  of 
Roman  bw. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  people  only  sell  what  they  have  a 
ri^t  to  sell,  but  the  taw  has  to  make  provision  for  cases  where  a  man 
,^^  aells  goods  which  be  is  not  entitled  to  sell.    An  agent  may 

""^  misconceive  or  exceed  his  authority.    Stolen  goods  may 

be  pasaed  from  buyer  to  buyer.  Then  comes  tne  q^uestion.  Which  of 
two  inaooent  parties  is  to  suffer?  Is  the  original  owner  to  be 
pefmanently  deprived  of  his  property,  or  is  the  loss  to  fall  on  the 
i^wcent  purchaser?  Roman  law  threw  the  loss  on  the  buyer.  Nemo 
fUs  juris  in  ttium  trnnsferrt  potest  quam  ipse  habet.  French  law, 
to  dsfcrence  to  modero  eomowrce.  protocu  the  innocent  purchaser 


and  throws  the  loss  on  the  original  owner.  "  En  fait  de  meubles, 
possession  vaut  titre  "  (Code  cm/,  art.  Z599).  English  law  is  a 
compromise  between  these  ocipGsIng  theoriea.  It  adopts  thu  Roman 
rule  as  its  guiding  principle,  but  qualifies  it  with  certain  more  or 
less  arbitrary  exceptions,  which  cover  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
actual  cases  which  occur  (||  21  to  26).  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  and  53  Vict.  c.  45,  extended  to 
Scotland  by  53  and  54  Vict.  c.  40).  are  preserved.  That  act  validates 
sales  and  otncr  dispositions  of  goods  by  mercantile  accnt  .acting 
within  the  apparent  scope  of  their  authority,  and  also  protects 
innocent  purchasen  who  obtain  goods  from  sellers  left  in  possession, 
or  from  intending  buyers  who  have  got  possession  of  the  goods  while 
negotiations  are  penoing.  In  most  cases  a  contract  induced  by  fraud 
is  voidable  only,  and  not  void,  and  the  act  provides,  accordingly, 
that  a  voidable  contract  of  sale  shall  be  avoided  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  innocent  purchaser.  The  ancient  privilege  of  market  overt  ^ 
is  preserved  intact,  section  2-2  providing  that  "  where  goods  arc  sold 
in  market  overt,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  market,  the  buyer 
acquires  a  good  title  to  the  goods  provided  he  buys  them  in  good 
faith,  and  without  norice  of  any  detect  or  want  of  title  on  the  part 
of  the  seller."  The  section  docs  not  apply  to  Scotland,  nor  to  the 
law  relating  to  the  sale  of  horses  which  is  contained  in  two  old 
statutes,  a  &  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  7,  and  31  Eliz.  c.  13.  The.  minute 
regulations  of  those  statutes  are  never  comjrfied  with,  so  their 
practical  effect  is  to  take  horses  out  of  the  category  of  things  which 
can  be  sold  in  market  overt.  The  privilege  of  market  overt  applies 
only  to  markets  by  prescription,  and  docs  not  attach  to  newly- 
created  maricets.  The  operation  of  the  custom  is  therefore  fitful  and 
capricious.  For  example,  every  shop  in  the  City  of  London  is  within 
the  custom,  but  the  custom  docs  not  extend  to  the  greater  London 
outside.  If  then  a  man  buys  a  stolen  watch  in  Fleet  Street,  he  may 
get  a  good  ritle  to  it,  but  he  cannot  do  so  if  he  buys  it  a  few  doors  on 
in  the  Strand.  There  is,  however,  a  qualification  of  the  rights 
acauired  by  purchase  even  in  market  overt.  When  goods  have  been 
stolen  and  the  thief  is  prosecuted  to  conviction,  the  property  in  the 
goods  thereupon  revests  in  the'  original  owner,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
get  them  back  either  by  a  summary  order  of  the  convicting  court  or 
by  action.  This  rule  oates  back  to  the  statute  3i  Hen.  VlII.  c.  11. 
It  wiM  probably  intended  rather  to  encourage  {vosccutions  in  the 
interests  of  public  justice  than  to  protect  people  whose  goods  were 
stolen. 

Having  dealt  with  the  effects  of  sale,  first,  as  between  seller  and 
buyer,  and,  secondly,  as  between  the  buyer  and  third  parties, 
the  act  proceeds  to  determine  what,  in  the  absence  of 
convention,  are  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parties  in  the  performance  of  their  contract  (§1  27  to  37). ' 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Seller  to  deliver  the  goods  and  01  the  buyer  to 
accept  and  pay  for  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
of  sale  "  {J  27).  In  ordinary  cases  the  seller's  duty  to  deliver  the 
goods  is  satisfied  if  he  puts  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  buyer  at  the 
place  of  sale.  The  normal  contract  of  sale  is  represented  by  a  cash 
sale  in  a  shop.  The  buyer  pays  the  price  and  takes  away  the  goods: 
"  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  delivery  of  the  goods  and  payment  of  the 
price  are  concurrent  conditions  "  (f  37].  But  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  may  create  infinite  variations  on  the  normal  contract.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  when  goods  are  sent  to  the  buyer  which  he  it 
entitled  to  reject,  and  does  reject,  he  is  not  bound  to  send  them  back 
to  the  seller.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  intimate  to  the  aeller  his  refusal  to 
accept  them  (}  36). 

The  normal  theory  of  sale  is  cash  against  delivery,  but  in  the  threat 
majority  of  actual  cases,  especially  in  commercial  transacuoiu, 
this  theory  is  departed  from  in  practice.    The  interests  of  . 

the  seller  are  therefore  protected  by  two  rules — namely,  «?«m 
those  as  to  lien  and  as  to  stoppage  in  tranjiiu.  In  the  «'?'"' 
ab='  rii  r  r  ,"rii''  'I'T.  r  nt  .1,  Tccinciit,  as.  for  in  :  irice,  where 
thi-if  i^  u  :=;ip'.jla[iQn  ior  l^^Ic  un  i^rcdit,  the  unpaid  seller  has  a  right 
to  retain  possession  ot  the  goods  until  the  price  is  paid  or  tendered. 
The  right  may,  of  course,  be  waived,  even  when  it  is  not  negatived 
by  the  contract.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  seller  takes  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  other  negotiable  instrument  for  the  price,  the  instru- 
ment operates  a?  conditional  payment.  On  the  dishonour  of  the 
instrument  the  seller's  rights  revive  (§§  38-411).  If  the  buyer  becomes 
inpfitvcni  the  unpaid  seller  has  a  further  richt  founded  on  ancient 
mercantile  usage.  He  may  have  parted  witn  both  the  property  in 
and  possession  of  the  goods  sold,  but  he  can  attach  the  goods  aa  long 
as  they  arc  in  the  hands  of  a  carrier  or  forwarding  agent,  and  have 
not  reached  the  actual  possession  of  the  seller  or  his  immediate  agent. 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  when  the  buyer  of  goods 
becomes  insolvent,  the  unpaid  seller  who  has  parted  with  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  the  right  of  stopping  them  in  transitu-^ 
that  is  to  say,  he  may  resume  pos^rssion  of  the  Roods  as  long  as  they 
arc  in  course  of  triiiiit,  and  ma^  retain  them  until  pajnicnt  or 
tender  of  the  price  "  (5  44).  The  right  of  stoppage,  however,  cannot 
be  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  third  parties  to  whom  the  bill  of 
lading  or  other  document  of  title  to  goods  has  been  lawfully  Uana 
ferred  for  value  (|  47}. 

The  ultimate  sanction  of  a  contract  b  the  kgal  remedy  lor  itt 

*  That  Is,  "  open  market,"  where  the  goods  on  sale  are  exposed  to 
^tw. 
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breach.  Sdlcr  and  buyer  have  each  their  appropriate  remedlea. 
If  the  property  in  the  goods  has  paued  to  the  buyer,  or  if,  under  the 
contract,  "  cbe  price  is  payable  onaday  certain  irrespec- 
*^'*~*  tive  <rf  delivery, '  the  seller  a  remedy  for  breach  of  the  con- 
*rT?^^  tiact  is  an  action  for  the  price  (S  49).  In  other  cases  his 
aam  nmr^  reniedy  is  an  action  for  damages  for  non-acceptance.  In 
tH?  case  (^  ordinary  goods  c^  commerce  the  measureof  damagesis 
Uw  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  or  current 

grice  at  the  time  when  the  goods  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
>ut  this  test  is  often  appLicablc.  For  instance,  the  buyer  may  have 
ordered  some  article  ol  special  manufacture  for  which  there  would 
be  no  market.  The  convenient  markct>price  rule  is  therefore  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  principle  that  "  the  measure  of  dama^  is 
the  estimated  ua  directly  and  naturally  resulting  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  events  from  the  buyer's  breach  of  contract  "  (is6).  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  buyer's  right  of  action  for  non-delivery  of 
the  goods  ( S  5 1 ).  Section  52  deals  with  a  peculiar  feature  of  English 
bw.  In  Scotland,  as  a  general  rule,  a  party  who  complains  of  a 
breach  of  contract  is  entitled  to  claim  that  the  ctmtiBct  shall  be 
specificaUy  performed.  In  England  a  court  of  common  law  could 
only  awanl  dam^es,  and^part  from  certain  recent  statutes,  a  claim 
for  sprafic  performance  could  only  be  entertained  by  a  court  of 
equity  in  a  very  narrow  class  of  cases  when  the  remedy  by  damages 
wasfwemed  inadequate.  But  now,  undcrthc  act  of  1893,  "  in  any 
action  for  breach  of  contract  to  deliver  specific  or  ascertained  goou 
the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fie,  direct  that  the  contract  shall  be  per- 
formed specincatly  without  giving  the  defendant  the  option  of  re- 
taining toe  goods  on  payment  of  damages."  The  buyer  who  com- 
plains of  a  breach  of  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  seller  .has. two 
remedies.  He  may  either  set  up  the  breach  of  warranty  in  reduction 
of  the  price,  or  he  may  pay  the  price  and  sue  fordamaRca.  The  prima 
fade  measure  of  damages  ts  the  difference  betweep  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  value  they  would  have  had  if 
they  had  answered  to  the  warranty  (|  53). 

The  sixth  part  of  the  act  is  suppleroetttaT,  and  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  drafting  explanations,  but  section  58  contains  some 
rules  for  regulating  sales  oy  auction.  It- prohibits  secret  bidding  on 
behalf  of  the  seller  to  enhance  the  price,  but  is  silent  as  to  combma- 
tion  by  buyers  to  reduce  the  price.  Such  a  combination,  commonly 
known  as  a  "  knock  out,"  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
law  of  conspir^y. 

Hie  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  was  the  third  attempt  made  by 
the  English  parliament  to  codify  a  branch  of  commercial  law.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  policy  of  mercantile 
codificatloD,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  very  few  reported 
cases  on  the  construction  of  the  act.  so  that  its  interpretation 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  difficulty.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  the  act  preserves  some  curious  anomalies  and  distinctions 
between  Eng^h  and  Scottish  law.  But  the  amendments  re- 
quired  to  remove  them  would  be  few  and  simple,  should  the 
legislature  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  task. 

VniUd  StaUs. — ^The  taw  as  to  the  sale  of  real  estate  agrees  gener- 
alljr  with  English  law.  It  is  considerably  simplified  by  a  system  of 
registration.  The  covenant  of  warranty,  unknown  in  England,  is 
Che  principal  coverunt  for  title  to  the  United  States.  Itcorrcsponds 
^nerally  to  the  English  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment.  The  ni;ht  of 
judicial  sale  of  buildings  under  a  mechanic's  lien  for  lair  ind 
materials  is  given  by  the  law  of  many  states.  The  sale  .  :  iilic 
lands  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  law  of  sale  01  ;  :  nal 
property  AmericanlawisalsobaseduponEngtishlaw.  The  1  fial 
differences  are  that  the  law  of  market  overt  is  not  recognii  '  he 
United  States,  and  that  an  unpaid  vendor  is  the  agent  of  tl  lee 

to  resell  on  non-payment,  and  is  entitled  to  recover  the  ;  ice 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  price  of  rcnie.  Warran  1  ;  lie 
is  not  carried  as  far  as  in  England.  United  States  decisions  di.iW  a 
distinction  between  goods  in  the  possession  and  ^oods  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  vendor  at  the  time  of '^le.  There  is  no  warranty  of 
title  of  the  latter.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  been  construed  in  some 
respects  differently  from  the  English  decisions.  As  to  unta^-ful  sales, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  sale  in  a  state  where  the  sale  is  lawful  is 
valid  in  a  state  where  it  is  un-lawful  by  statute,  even  Uiough  the 
goods  are  in  the  latter  state. 

"The  ordinary  text-books  on  the  law  of  sale  are  constantly  re-edited 
and  brought  up  to  date.  The  following  among  the  others  may  be 
consulted :  Benjamin's  Sale  of  Personal  Property,  Blackburn's 
Contract  of  Sale;  Campbell's  Law  of  Sale  and  Mercantile  Agency; 
Brown's  Sale  cf  Goods  Art  {Scotlan^;  Chalmers's  Sale  of  Goods  Act; 
Movie's  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  CiviPLaw ;  E.  J.  Schuster  s  Principles 
of  German  CioH  Jtaw;  Bcddarride's  Det  acnais  et  venles  commoT' 
dtttesi  Story's  Sak  of  Personal  Properly  (United  Sutes). 

(M.  D.  Ch.) 

8AUP  (Arab,  sahleb,  Gr.  Bpxi^),  a  drug  extensively  used  in 
oriental  countries  as  a  nervine  restorative  and  fattener,  and  also 
much  prescribed  in  paralytic  affections.  It  probably  owed  its 
original  popularity  to  the  belief  in  the  "  doctrine  of  signatures." 


It  is  not  used  In  European  medCcine.  It  oon^s  of  the  tuberous 
roots  of  various  species  of  Orchis  and  Eulophia,  which  are  decorti- 
cated, washed,  heated  until  homy  in  appearance,  and  then  dried. 
Its  most  important  constituent  is  a  mudlaginotis  substance 
which  it  yields  with  cold  water  to  the  extent  of  48%. 

SALEIUfO  (anc.  Salernum),  a  seaport  and  archicpiscopal 
see  of  Campania,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Salerno,  oa 
the  west  coast,  33  m.  by  rail  S£.  of  Naples.  Fop.  (1901), 
a8,936  (town);  45i5)3  (commune).  The  ruins  of  its  old  Norman 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  905  ft.  above  the  sol  with  a  back- 
ground of  graceful  limestone  hills.  The  town  walls  were  destroyed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century;  the  seaward  portion  has 
given  place  to  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  the  principal  promenade. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  theatre,  the  prefecture,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St  Matthew  (whose  bones  were  brought  from 
Paestum  to  Salerno  in  954),  begun  in  1076  by  Robert  Guiscard 
and  consecrated  in  1084  by  Gregory  VII.  In  front  is  a  beautiful 
quadrangular  court  (1x2  by  102  ft.),  surrounded  by  arcades 
formed  of  twenty-eight  ancient  pillars  mostly  of  granite  from 
Paestum,  and  containing  twelve  sarcophagi  of  various  periods; 
the  middle  entrance  into  the  church  Is  closed  by  remarkable 
bronze  doors  of  xith-century  Byzantine  work.  The  nave  and 
two  aisles  end  in  apses.  Two.  magnificent  marble  ambones, 
the  larger  dating  from  1175;  a  large  jxth<entury  altar  frontal 
in  the  south  aisle,  having  scenes  from  the  Bible  carved  on  thirty 
ivory  tablets,  with  13th-century  mosaics  in  the  apse,  given  by 
Giovanni  da  Procida,  the  promolor  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  that  of  Qawa  Margaret 
of  Durazzo,  mother  of  King  Ladislaus,  erected  in  141a,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  In  the  crypt  is  a  bronze  statue  of  St  Matthew. 
The  cathedral  possesses  a  fine  Exultet  roll.  S.  Domenico  near 
it  has  Norman  cloisters,  and  several  of  the  other  churches  contain 
paintings  by  Andrea  Sabbatini  da  Salerno,  one  of  the  best  of 
Raphad*s  scholars.  A. fine  port  constructed  by  Giovanni  da 
Procida  in  1260  was  destroyed  when  Naples  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remained  blocked  with  sand  till  after 
the  unification  of  Italy,  when  it  was  cleared;  but  it  is  now 
unimportant.  The  chief  industries  are  sUk  and  cotton -spinning 
and  printing.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
branch  railway  nms  N.  up  the  Imo  valley  to  Mercato  S.  Scverino 
on  the  line  from  Naples  to  Avellino. 

A  Roman  colony  (Salernum)  was  founded  in  194  B.C.  to  keep  the 
Ptcentini  in  check.  It  was  captured  by  the  Samnites  in  the  Social 
War.  It  was  the  point  at  which  the  coast  road  to  Paestum  diverged 
from  the  Via  Popillia,  rejoining  it  again  E.  of  Buxentum.  In  the  4th 
century  the  correctores  of  Lucania  and  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii 
resided  here,  but  it  did  not  attain  its  full  importance  dll  after  the 
Lombard  conquest.  Dismantled  by  orderof  Cnarlema^e,  it  became 
in  the  9th  century  the  capiul  of  an  independent  pnncipality,  the 
rival  of  that  of  Benevento,  and  was  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. The  Lombard  princes,  who  had  frequently  defended  their 
city  against  the  Saracens,  succumbed  before  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
took  the  castle  after  an  eight  months'  siege  and  made  Salerno  the 
capital  of  his  new  territory.  The  rtanovafof  the  court  to  Palermo 
and  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1 1^  put  a  stop. 
to  its  development.  The  medical  school  of  the  Ctfiioi  Hi^po- 
cratica  (as  it  called  itself  on  its  seals)  held  a  high  position  in  m«lieval 
times.  Salerno  univeruty,  founded  in  1 150,  and  umg  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy,  was  closed  in  1817. 

See  A.  Avena,  Monumenti  d^  Italia  ideridianale  (Naples,  1903),  L 
371  sqq.  (T.  As.) 

8ALER8*  a  village  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  30  m.  N.  of  Aurillac  by  road.  Pop.  (1906),  659.  Salers 
dates  from  the  gtb  or  loth  century  and  its  lords  were  already 
powerful  in  the  iith  century.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  plateau 
overiooking  the  valley  of  the  Maronne.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town 
with  a  church  of  the  13th  and  xsth  centuries,  remains  of  its 
ancient  ramparts  and  many  houses  of  the  15th  and  i6th centuries. 
Salers  has  given  its  name  to  a  celebrated  breed  of  red  cattle 
raised  in  the  district. 

SALESBURY  (or  Sausbusy).  WILUAM  (c.  1520-^.  x6oo), 
Welsh  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  being  the  son  oi 
Foulke  Salesbury,  who  belonged  to  a  family  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  certain  Adam  of  Salzburg,  a  member  of  the  ducal  boose 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  England  in  the  1 2th  century.  Salesbury 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  accepted  the  Protesta&t 
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faith,  Init  he  passed  most  of  his  life  at  Llanrvst,  working  at 
his  literary  undertakings.  Tbe  greatest  Welsh  scholar  of  his 
time,  SaJesbuiy  was  acquainted  with  nine  languages,  including 
lAtin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  learned  in  philology  and 
botany.  He  died  about  x6oo.  About  2546  be  edited  a  collection 
of  Welsh  proverbs  (OU  synwyr  pen  kembero)^  probably  the  first 
book  printed  in  Welsh,  and  in  1547  his  Dictionary  in  Englyske 
mtd  Wtiske  was  published  (facsimiJe  edition,  1877).  In  1563 
tbe  English  parliament  ordered  the  Welsh  bishops  to  arrange 
ior  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  book  of  common 
prayer  into  Wdih.  The  New  Testament  was  assigned  to  Soles- 
bvry,  who  had  previously  translated  parts  of  it.  He  received  vahi- 
aUe  assistance  from  Richard  Davies,  bishop  of  St  Davids,  and 
also  from  Thomas  Huct,  or  Hewett  (d.  1591),  but  he  himself  did 
tbe  gzvater  part  of  the  work.  The  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  but  Latin  versions  were  consulted,  and  in  October  1567 
the  New  Testament  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Welsh. 
This  translation  never  became  very  popular,  but  it  served  as  the 
basis  {or  the  new  one  made  by  Bishop  William  Morgan  (c.  1547- 
1604).  Sa]esbury  and  Davies  continued  to  work  together,  translat- 
mg  various  writhigs  into  Welsh,  until  about  1576  when  the  literary 
partnenhip  was  broken.  After  this  event,  Salesbury,  although 
ffmfinMing  his  studies,  produced  nothing  of  importance.. 

Other  noteworthy  members  of  the  family  (the  modem  spelling  ta 
Salttsbury)  are:  John  Salbsburv  (c.  1500-1573),  who  held  many 
preferments  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns  and  was  bishop  of  Sodor 
aadMan  from  1571  to  1575; Thokas 5albsbury(c.  1555-1586), an 
!  of  AnUiony  Babincton,  who  was  executed  for  conspirii 


agaiosc  Queen  Elizabeth;  Henky  Salesbury  (1561-c.  1637),  the 
author  of  a  Welsh  grammar  published  in  1593:  Thomas  Salesbury 
(d.  1643),  a  poet,  who  probably  fought 'for  Charles  I.  at  Edgehill; 
and  another  royalist,  William  Salesbury  (c.  f  560-c.  1659).  governor 
e(  Denbigh  Castle,  which,  in  1646,  he  gallantly  defended  in  the 
CBterests  of  the  king. 

SAISTSR  (Dutch,  Sale^er),  a  groiip  of  islands  belcmging 
to  the  govemmeat  of  Cdd>es  and  its  dependencies  in  tbe 
Dutch  East  Indies,  numbering  altogether  73,  the  principal 
being  Ssl^rer,  Tambalongang,  Puhisi  and  Bahuluwang;  between 
fs^  sad  7*  as' S.  and  1x9"  50'  and  121°  30'  £.  The  main  island, 
S^kqrer,  is  orer  50  m.  long  and  very  narrow;  area,  348  aq.  m. 
The  stimit  separating  it  from  Celebes  is  more  than  100  fathoms 
deep  and,  running  in  a  strong  current,  is  dangerous  for  native 
ships  to  navigate.  The  strata  of  the  island  are  all  sedimentary 
socks:  coralline  limestone,  occasionally  sandstone;  everywhere, 
«xo^  in  the  north  and  north-west,  covered  by  a  fertile  soil. 
The  watershed  is  a  chain  running  throughout  the  island  from  N. 
to  S.,  reaching  in  Bontona  Ham  5840  ft.,  sloping  steely  to  the 
east  coast. 

The  population,  mainly  a  mixed  race  of  Macassars,  Bu^nese,  the 
■stives  oi  Luvu  and  Buton,  is  estimated  at  57.000  on  the  main  iiland 
and  a4,i00o  on  tbe  ttependent  isles.  They  use  the  Macassar  language. 
«•  for  the  moat  pan  nominally  Mahommedans  (though  many 
iMatbea  customs  survive),  and  support  themselves  by  agriculture, 
fiihingj  seafaring,  trade,  the  preparation  of  salt  (on  tbe  south  coast) 
aad  weaving.  Field  work  is  largely  perfonned  by  a  servile  class. 
Raw  aad  prepared  cotton,  tobacco,  trapang.  tortcMse-shell.  cooo*mits 
aad  coco-nut  dil,  and  iah.are  exported.  There  are  frequent  eraigra* 
tkms  to  Celebes  and  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  For  that  reason, 
aad  also  on  account  of  its  excellent  horses  and  numerous  buffaloes, 
Saleycr  is  often  compared  with  Madura,  being  of  the  same  Import- 
•aoe  to  Celebes  as  is  Madura  to  Java. 

tALPORO,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Lancashire,  England,  189  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London  and 
31  BL  E.  by  N.  of  Liverpool.  Pop.  (1908  estimate),  a39>334- 
Salford  sbo  gives  its  name  to  the  hunched  of  south-west  Lanca- 
shire hi  v^ch  Manchester  is  situated;  probably  because  when 
the  dtftrict  was  divided  into  hundreds  Manchester  was  in  a 
ndnoos  condition  from  Danish  ravages.  The  paiiiameDtaiy 
and  monicipal  boundaries  of  Salford  are  Identical;  area,  5170 
icres.  Hie  pariiamentaiy  borough  has  three  divisions,  each 
Tcturaing  a  member.  The  borough,  composed  of  three  townships 
Uentical  with  the  ancient  manors  of  Salford,  Pendleton  and 
BraughfOQ,  b  fbr  the  most  part  separated  frpm  Manchester  by 
the  river  Irwell,  which  is  crossed  by  a  scries  of  bridges.  The 
valley  of  the  Irwell,  now  largely  occupied  by  factories,  separates 
the  higher  ground  of  Brou^ton  from  that  gf  Pendleton,  and 


Is  flattest  at  the  south  where  it  joins  the  Manchester  boundary. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  Salford  it  joins  the  borough  of  Eccles. 
The  chief  railway  station  is  Exchange  station,  which  is  in  Salford, 
but  has  its  main  approach  in  Manchester.  The  Lancashire 
&  Yorkshire  and  the  London  &  North-Westem  railways  serve 
the  town. 

Until  1634  Salford  was  entirely  dependent  upon  Manchester  in  its 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  In  that  year  Sacred  Trinity  Church 
("  Salford  Chapel  ')  was  built  and  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Humphrey  Booth  the  elder,  who  also  founded  charities  which  have 
grown  greatl>^  in  value.  The  yearly  income  of  more  than  £17,000  is 
disposed  of  in  pbnsions  and  in  hospital  grants.  His  grandson, 
Humphrey  Bootti  the  _younger,  left  money  for  the  repair  of  the 
church  and  the  residue  is  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  The  yeaily 
revenue  is  about  £i400.  Salford  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  CathoUc 
bishopric,  and  its  cathedral,  St  John's,  with  its  spire  of  240  ft.,  is  the 
most  noteworthy  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  borougn.  Salford 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  overshadowed  oy  Mancheajcr,  and  tht*  two 
boroughs,  in  spite  of  their  separate  government,  are  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  be  one  great  urban  area.  Many  of  the  institutions  in 
Manchester  are  intended  for  the  service  also  of  Salford,  which, 
however,  has  resisted  all  attempts  at  municipal  amalgamation. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  museum  and  art  gallery  at  Fed 
Park,  the  technical  school,  the  education  offices  and  the  Salford 
Hospital  The  town  hall,  built  in  1825,  is  no  longer  adequate  for 
municipal  needs.  Broughton  and  Pendleton  have  each  a  separate 
town  halt  The  large  and  flourishing  technical  school  was  dcvelopc-d 
from  a  mechanics'  institution.  Peel  Park,  bought  by  public  sub- 
scription in  1846,  was  the  first  public  recreation  ground  in  the  borough. 
In  the  grounds  are  Langwortny  Gallery  and  a  museum.  In  the  park 
are  statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort,  Sir  Robert  reel, 
Joseph  Brotherton  and  Richard  Cobden.  The  onK'  other  monu- 
ment-— a  South  African  War  memorial — is  outsicfe  and  almost 
opposite  Peel  Park.  Other  parks  arc  at  Sccdlcy,  Albert  and  Buile 
Hill;  the  last  contains  a  museum,  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
transferred  from  Peel  Park.  There  is  also  Kcrsal  Moor,  21  acres  of 
Moorland,  crossed  by  a  Roman  road,  which  has  be^n  noticed  for.  tbe 
variety  of  its  flora,  and  for  the  capture  of  the  Oecobhara  WoodUllOt 
of  which  there  is  no  other  recorded  habitat.  The  David  Lewis 
recreation  ground  at  Pendleton  may  also  be  named.  Altogether 
Salford  has  thirty  parks  and  open  spaces  having  a  total  area  of  317 
acres.    The  corporation  have  also  provided  two  cemeteries. 

When  the  municipal  museum  was  founded  in  1849  a  reference 
library  formed  part  of  the  institution,  and  from  this  has  developed  a 
free  library  system  in  which  there  are  also  nine  lending  libraries. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  history  of  Salford  is  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  Manchester.  .  It  is  tht  seat  of  extensive  cotton,  iron, 
chemical  and  allied  industries.  It  owes  its  development  to  the 
steam-engine  and  the  factory  system,  and  in  recent  years  has  shared 
in  the  increase  of  trade  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  which  has  addedgreatly  to  its  prosperity.  This  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  rateable  value  of^thc  three  townships 
now  comprised  in  the  borough.  This  in  1692  was  £1404;  in  1841, 
£244.853;  in  1884,  £734,220;  in  1901,  £967,727;  in  1908-1909, 
£1,022,172. 

The  municipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  town  council  con- 
sisting of  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors  elected  in  16  wards.  The 
water-supply  is  from  Manchester.  The  corporation  have  an  excellent 
tramway  service.  There  arc  also  municipal  baths.  Salford  has  a 
separate  commission  of  the  peace. 

There  are  no  certain  figures  as  to  the  population  before  1773,  when 
at  the  instance  of  Dr  Thomas  Pcrcival  a  census  was  taken  of 
Manchester  and  Salford.  The  latter  had  then  4755  inhabitants. 
Census  returns  show  that  its  population  in  1801  was  14,477;  in 
1851,  63,850;  and  in  1901,  220,956.  Tbe  death-rate  in  1906  was 
i8'5  per  thousand. 

Within  the  present  borough  area  there  have  been  found  neo- 
lithic implements  and  British  urns,  as  well  as  Roman  coins. 
In  1851  traces  of  a  Roman  road  were  still  visible.  Domesday 
Book  mentions  Salford  as  held  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  as 
having  a  forest  three  leagues  long  and  the  same  broad.  At  the 
Conquest  it  was  part  of  the  domain  granted  to  Roger  of  Poitou, 
but  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1102.  After  successively  belonging 
to  the  earls  of  Chester  and  of  Derby  it  passed  to  Edward  Crouch- 
back,  earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  and  county 
palatine  in  1353,  and  when  the  house  of  Lancaster  succeeded  to 
the  throne  their  Lancashire  possessions  were  kept  separate. 
Salford  and  Pendleton  are  still  parts  of  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  belonging  to  the  English  crowij.  In  1231  Ranulf 
dc  BIundcviHe,  carl  of  Chester,  granted  a  charter  constituting 
Salford  a  *'  free  borough."  But  the  government  notwithstanding 
was  essentially  manorial  and  not  municipal.  In  the  Civil  Wara 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Salford  was  royalist. 
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and  the  unsucceulul  tiege  of  Manchester  was  conducted  from 
its  side  of  the  Irwell.  Its  later  history  is  mainly  identical  with 
that  of  MancfaesLer  (q.v.).  In  1844  it  received  a  municipal 
charter  and  becime  a  county  borough  in  x88q. 

BiBLlOGKAPUY. — Thetc  ii  no  separate  history  ofSalford;  ice 
publications  named  under  Manchester.  The  MS.  records  of  the 
Portmote  or  Court  Leet,  1597-1669,  were  edited  by  J.G.  Mandley  for 
the  Cbetbam  Society,  but  others  still  retnaixi  in  manuscript  in  the 
Sute  Paper  Of&ce.  (W.  £.  A.  A.) 

SAUCSn,  ANTOINB  CHRISTOPHB  (1757-1809),  French 
revohitionist.  was  bom  at  Saliceto,  in  Cornea,  on  the  36th  of 
August  1757,  of  a  family  of  Piacenza.  After  studying  law  in 
Tuscany,  be  became  an  avocat  at  the  upper  council  of  Bastia, 
and  was  elected  dqauty  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  French 
states-general  in  1789.  As  deputy  to  the  Convention,  Saliceti 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  sent  to  Corsica 
on  mission  to  oppose  the  counter-revolutionary  intrigues.  But 
the  success  of  his  adversaries  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to 
i*rovence,  where  he  took,  part  in  repressing  the  revolts  at 
Marseilles  and  Toulon.  It  was  on  this  mission  that  he  met  and 
helped  his  compatriot  Bonaparte.  On  accoimt  of  his  friendship 
with  Robespierre,  Saliceti  was  denounced  at  the  revolution  of 
9  Thermidor,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  amnesty  of  the  year  IV. 
He  subsequently  organized  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  two 
departments  into  which  Corsica  had  been  divided,  was  deputy 
to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  accepted  various  offices 
undtf  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  bdng  minister  of  police 
and  of  war  at  Naples  tmder  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1806-1809). 
He  died  at  Naples  on  the  a^td  of  December  x8og — it  has  been 
alleged  by  poison. 

8AUCIN,  SAUCINUM,  CuHuOr,  the  bitter  principle  of 
willow-bark,  discovered  by  Lerouz  in  1831.  It  exists  in  most 
species  of  Saltx  and  Popuius,  and  has  been  obtained  to  the  extent 
of  3  or  4%  from  the  bark  of  S.  hdix  and  S.  pentandra. 

aalicin  is  prepared  from  a  decoction  of  the  bark  by  first  precipitat- 
ing ihe  tannin  by  milk  of  lime,  then  cvaporaiiiic  the  filtrate  to  a  soft 
cxtr^tct,  and  diiatilving  out  the  sallcin  by  alcohol.  As  met  wiih  in 
commerce  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  glossy  white  scales  or  needles. 
It  19  neutral,  odourless,  unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ha«  a 
hitler  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water  and  80  parts  of 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  0-7  of  boiling  water  or  in 
2  pans  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  more  freely  in  alkaline  li(]uids.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  acetic  acid  without  alteration,  but  is  insoluble  in 
chloroform  and  benzol.  From  phloridzin  it  is  di&tingutshctl  by  its 
ammoniacal  solution  not  becoming  coloured  when  exposed  to  liic  air. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  clucosidc  derived  from  glucose  and  satii^fHin 
(o-oxy-benzyl  alcohol),  into  which  it  is  decomposed  by  the  enzymes 
ptyahne  and  emulsin.  Oxidation  converts  it  into  hclicin  (salicyl- 
aldehyde-glucost).  Popidin,  a  benzoyl  salicin,  is  a  glucoside  found 
in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Poftulus  tremula. 

Salicin  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  salicylic  acid 
and  the  salicylates.  It  is  also  used  as  a  bitter  tonic,  i.r.  a  gastric 
Btimulant,  in  doses  of  five  grains.  The  ordinary  dose  may  po  up  to 
forty  grains  or  more  with  pcrfcxt  safety,  though  the  Britisfi  I'liarma- 
copoeia  limits  it  to  twenty.  The  remote  action  of  the  dru^  is  that  of 
salicylic  acid  or  the  numerous  compounds  that  contain  it  (see 
Salicylic  Acid). 

SAUC  LAW,  and  other  Fsankish  Laws^  The  Salic  Law 
is  one  of  those  early  medieval  Prankish  laws  which,  with  other 
early  Germanic  laws  (see  Gekuanic  Laws),  are  known  collect- 
ively as  leges  barbarorum.  It  originated  with  the  Salian  Franks, 
often  simply  called  5alian^  the  chief  of  that  conglomemtion  of 
Germanic  ptoples  known  as  Franks. 

The  Salic  Law  has  come  down  to  us  in  numerous  M5S.  and  in 
divers  forma.  The  most  ancient  form,  repreiented  by  Latin  MS. 
No.  4404  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  at  Paris,  consists  of  65 
chapters.  The  second  form  nas  the  same  65  chapters,  but  contains 
interpolated  provisions  which  show  Christian  influence.  The  third 
text  connsts  of  99  chapters,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups,  ac- 
cording  as  the  MSS.  contain  or  omit  the  "  Malberg  glosaes."'    The 


'  Some  of  the  MSS.  contain  words  in  a  barbarian  tongue  and  often 
preceded  by  the  word  "  malb."  or  "  malberg."  These  arc  admitted 
to  be  Frankish  words,  and  arc  known  as  the  Mslberg  eIo^ks. 
Opinions  dif^  as  to  the  true  import  of  these  glosses;  some  scholars 
hold  that  tho  SaWc  Law  was  originally  written  in  the  Frinkish' 
vernacular,  and  that  these  words  are  remnanu  of  the  ancient  text, 
while  others  regard  them  as  le^  formulae  such  as^would  be  uwd 
«ther  by  a  plamtiff  in  introducing  a  si<it,  or  by  the  judge  to  denote 
the  exact  composition  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  these  words  served  the  Franks,  who  were  iKfloiant  of 
Latin,  as  dues  to  the  general  sense  of  each  paragrspb  of  the  law. 


fourth  version,  as  emended  by  Charlemagne,  consists  of  70  chapters 
with  the  Latinity  corrected  and  without  the  glosses.  Thougn  ho 
added  some  new  provisions,  Charlemagne  respected  the  ancient  ones, 
even  those  which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  last  version, 
published  by  B.  J.  Herold  at  Basel  in  1557  iOriginuM  ec  Gtrwusmi' 
carum  antiquitatum  tibn)  from  a  MS.  now  lost,  is  founded  on  the 
second  recension,  but  contains  additions  of  considerably  later  date. 

The  law  is  a  compilation,  the  various  chapters  were  composed  at 
different  periods,  and  we  do  not  possess  the  original  form  of  the 
compilation.  Even  the  most  ancient  text,  that  in  65  chapters, 
contains  passages  which  a  comparison  with  the  later  texts  shows  to 
be  interpolations.  .It  is  possible  that  chapter  i.,  De  jnannire,  was 
taken  from  a  Merovineian  capitulary  and  afterwards  ()laced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Salic  Law.  This  granted,  internal  evidence  would 
go  to  show  that  the  first  compilation  dates  back  to  thetimeofClovia, 
and  doubtless  to  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Visigoths  {507-511).  Many  facts  combine  to  preclude  tne  assign- 
ment of  an  earlier  date  to  the  compilation  of  the  law.  The  Germanic 
tribes  had  no  need  to  use  the  Latin  language  until  they  had  coalesced 
with  the  Gallo-Roman  population.  The  scale  of  judicial  fine*  is 
given  in  the  denarius  ("  which  makes  so  many  soliki  "),  and  it  is 
known  that  the  monetary  system  of  the  soltdus  did  not  appear  until 
the  Merovingian  period.  Even  in  its  earliest  form  the  law  contains 
no  trace  of  pa^nism — a  significant  fact  when  we  consider  how  cloacly 
law  and  relij[ian  are  related  in  their  origins.  As  pointed  out  by 
H.  Brunner  in  his  Deutsche  Rtchiigeschuhie  (i.  438),  the  Salic  Law 
contains  imitations  of  the  Visigothic  laws  of  Euric  (466-485). 
Finally,  chapter  xlvii.  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Frankish  power 
extended  south  of  the  Loire,  since  it  speaks  of  men  dwelling  "  trans 
Le^erem  "  being  summoned  to  the  rnallui  (judicial  assembly)  and 
being  alkiwed  eighty  nights  for  their  journey.  On  tht  other  hand,  k  is 
impossible  to  place  the  date  of  compilation  later.  The  Romans  arc 
clearly  indicated  in  the  law  as  subjects,  but  as  not  yet  forming  part 
of  the  army,  which  consists  solely  of  the  antruilions,  i.e.  Frankish 
warriors  of  the  king's  bodyguard.  As  yet  the  law  is  not  impregnated 
with  the  Christian  spirit;  this  absence  of  both  Christian  andragan 
elements  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Franks  were  stiU 
heathens,  although  their  king  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Christian  enactments  were  introduced  gradually  into  the  later 
versions.  Finally,  we  find  capitularies  of  the  kmgs  immediately 
following  Clovis  being  gradually  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  law — 
<.f.  the  Pactum  pro  tenore  pads  of  Childcberr  Land  Clotaire  I.  (si  1- 
5^S),  ami  tl.^  .      Chii&trici  (561-584),  chapter  iii.  of  wKich 

cites  and  cmc'iKls  iIr-  Salic  Law. 

The  law  as  originally  compiled  underwent  modifications  of  varying 
Importance  before  it  took  the  form  known  to  us  in  Latin  MS.  No. 
4404,  to  which  the  edict  of  Chtldcbcrt  I.  and  Clotaire  L  is  already 
appended.  The  classes  of  MSS.  distinguished  above  give  evidence  of 
further  changes,  the  law  being  supplemented  by  other  capitularies 
arid  sundry  exlravagantia,  prologues  and  epilogues,  which  some 
historians  have  wrongly  assumw  to  be  parts  of  the  main  text. 
Finally,  Charlemapne,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  ancient 
documents,  had  the  law  emended,  the  operation  consisting  in 
eliiiunating  the  Malhcrif  glosses,  which  were  no  longer  intelligibte, 
correcting  the  Latinity  of  the  ancient  text,  omitting  acertain  number 
of  inTCTpoKucd  chapters,  and  adding  others  which  had  obrained 
general   sanction. 

The  Salic  Imw  is  a  collection  of  ancient  customs  put  into 
writing  by  order  of  the  prince.  In  the  sense  thai  they  already 
existed  and  came  ready-made  to  the  prince's  hand,  it  is  legitimate 
to  speak  of  these  customs  as  a  popiilar  law,  a  Volkiredtt;  but  it 
was  the  prince  who  gave  them  force  of  law,  emended  them, 
and  rej'ectcd  such  of  the  ancient  usages  as  appeared  to  him 
antiquated.  The  king,  moreover,  had  the  right  to  add  provisions 
to  the  law;  and  we  find  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Piou?  in  the  form  of  additamcnta  to  the  Salic  Law. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Salic  Law  is  not  a  political 
law;  it  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  it  is  absolutely  false  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
Salic  Law  that  was  invoked  in  1316  and  1322  to  exclude  the 
daughters  of  Louis  X.  and  PhUip  V.  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  Salic  Law  is  pre*eminently  a  penal  code,  which 
shows  the  amount  of  the  fines  for  variotis  offences  and  crimes, 
and  contains,  besides,  some  civil  law  enactments,  such  as  the 
famous  chapter  on  succession  to  private  property  {de  alode), 
which  declares  that  daughters  cannot  inherit  land.  The  text 
is  filled  with  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  the  family 
and  property  in  the  6th  century,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
Montesquieu  describing  the  Salic  Law  as  the  law  of  a  people 
Ignorant  of  landed  property.  The  code  also  contains  abundant 
information  on  the  organization  of  the  tribunals  (tribunal 
of  the  hundred  and  tribunal  of  the  king)  and  on  procedure. 

Like  all  the  barbarian  laws,  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks 
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•as  ■  penoul  law;  it  ippBcd  only  to  tlw  Salian  Fraolu.  As 
the  Salians,  however,  were  the  viaorknu  race,  the  law  acquired 
an  authority  io  excess  of  the  other  barbarian  laws,  and  in  the 
additions  made  to  the  Ripuarian,  Lombard,  and  other  allied 
laws,  the  Carolingians  endeavoured  to  bring  these  laws  into 
hamooy  with  the  Salic  Law.  Moreover,  many  persona,  even  of 
foreign  race,  declared  themselves  willing  to  live  under  the  Salic 
law.  The  principle  o(  personality,  however,  gradually  gave  way 
to  that  of  territoriality;  and  io  every  district,  ai  least  north  ot 
the  Loire,  customs  were  formed  la  which  were  combined  in 
varying  proportions  Reman  law,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the 
various  Germanic  laws.  So  late  as  the  loth  and  nth  centuries 
«c  £nd  certain  texts  invoLing  the  Salic  Law,  but  only  in  a 
vague  and  general  way;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  Salic  Law  was  still  in  force. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Salic  Law  only  the  principal  onei 
can  be  mentioned:  J.  M.  Pardcssus.  Loi  salique  (Paris,  1843),  i 
tcJrts;  G.  W'aitz,  Dai  olle  Recht  drr  salischen  Franken  (1846).  text  of 
the  first  \'crsion;  J.  F.  Bchrend.  Lex  5o/iVfl-(lS73;  2ncl  cd.,  Weimar, 
IS07):  J.  H.  Heswls.  Lix  Salica:  the  Ten  Texts  with  the  Classes,  and 
the  Lex  Erttendala,  with  notes  on  the  Frankish^  words  in  the  Lex 
Salica  by  H.  Kern  (1880),  the  various  texts  shown  in  synoptic  tables; 
A.  Holder.  Ltx  Salica  (1879  sen.),  reproductions  of  all  the  MSS.  with 
all  the  abbreviations;  H.  Ceflcken.  Lex  Salica  (Leipzig,  1898),  the" 
text  in  65  chapters,  with  commentary  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
appendix  of  addilamenta;  and  the  edition  undertaken  by  Maria 
Krammer  for  the  Man.  Germ.  hist.  For  further  information  see  the 
l&ssertalions  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Pardcssus,  VVaitzand  Hcsscts;- 
Jungbohn  Clement,  Forschunfien  fiber  das  Recht  der  salisrhen  Franken 
{Berlin,  1876);  R.  Sohm,  Der  Pro'.ess  der  Lex  Salica  (Weimar, 
1867:  French  trans,  by  M.  Th6\-enin)  and  Die  frdnkisehe  Reichs- 
mw  Gerichtsverfassi4nz  (Weimar,  1876):  J.  J.  Thonissen,  L'Organisa- 
Utn  judiciairt,  le  droit  penal  et  la  procedure  de  la  loi  salique  (2nd  ed., 
Brunels  and  Paris,  1882);  P.  E.  Fahlbecic,  La  Rayauli  el  la  droit 
tvyoi francf  (Lund.  1883);  Mario  Krammcr,  "  Kritische  Untersu- 
cbungen  zur  Lex  Salica  "  in  the  AVhcj  Archiv,  xxx.  263  seq. ;  H. 
Bronner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgescbicltte  {tnd  cd.,  Leipzig,  1906;,  i.  ^i-j  &cq. 

The  Lex  Ripuaria  was  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  and  whose  centre 
was  Cologne.  We  have  no  ancient  MSS.  of  the  law  of  the 
Ripuarians;  the  35  MSS.  we  possess,  as  well  as  those  now  lost 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  old  editions,  do  not  go  back 
beyond  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (end  of  8th  century  and  9tb 
ccBtuy).  In  all  these  MSS.  the  text  is  identical,  but  it  is  a 
icvised  text— in  other  words,  we  have  only  a  lex  emendala. 

On  analysis,  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians,  which  contains  89 
cfaaptcn,  falls  into  three  heterogeneous  divisions.  Chapters  L- 
xixi.  consist  of  a  scale  of  compositions;  but,  although  the  lines 
are  calculated,  not  on  the  unit  of  15  sdidi,  as  in  the  Salic  Law, 
but  oo  that  of  18  lolidi,  it  is  clear  that  this  pan  is  already 
in6ucnced  by  the  Salic  Law.  <.-Chapters  xxxii.-lxiv.  are  taken 
directly  from  the  Salic  Law;  the  provisions  follow  the  same 
arrangement;'  the  unit  of  the  compositions  is  15  salidi;  but 
capitularies  are  interpolated  relating  to  the  affranchisement 
and  sale  of  immovable  property.  Chapters  Ixv.-lxxxix.  consist 
of  provisions  of  various  kinds,  some  taken  from  lost  capitularies 
and  from  the  Salic  Law,  and  otheis  of  unknown  origin.  The 
compilation  apparently  goes  back  to  the  leign  of  Dagobert  I. 
(619-639),  to  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
was  still  feeble,  since  we  read  of  a  mayor  being  threatened  with 
the  death  penalty  for  taking  bribes  in  the  course  of  his  judicial 
duties.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  two  parts  are 
elder  than  the  third.  Already  in  the  Ripuarian  Law  the  diverg- 
ences from  the  old  Germanic  law  are  greater  than  in  the  Salic 
Law.  In  the  Ripuarian  Law  a  certain  importance  atuches 
to  wiitten  deeds;  the  clergy  arc  protected  by  a  higher  wcrgUd— 
too  ulUi  for  a  priest,  and  900  for  a  bishop;  on  the  other  hand, 
Bofc  space  is  given  to  the  cojuratares  (sworn  witnesses);  and 
we  note  the  appearance  of  the  judicial  duel,  which  a  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Salic  Law.  ,  ,    „.        .     ,       ,    .,      ^ 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Ripuanan  Law  In  ifeii.  Cer, 
kri.  Uki  (1M3).  v.  18s  sea.  by  R.  Sohm,  who  airo  brought  out  a 
Mpara.e  rfition  in  i885Tor  the  use  of  schools.  For  further  informa- 
CjcQ  gee  the  prefaces  to  Sohm's  editions;  Ernst  Mayer,  Zur 
Imllttitiut  i"  t«  Rihvatiorum  (Munich,  1886);  Julius  Ficker, 
"  Die  Hrimat  der  l.ex  Ribuaria  "  in  the  Milleilunten  jUr  Dslerrti- 
daeit  CeKkUkltforsehuni  (wpplt.,  vol.  v.);  H.  Brunoer,  OMtKfa 
IUckUff»ii<liU  (»d  ed.,  L^ipug,  1906).  i.,  44>- 


Lastly,  we  poaiess  a  judicial  text  In  4S  paragraphs,  which 
bears  the  title  of  NotUia  vd  eammtmcralio  dt  iUa  nm  (Isv), 
quae  SI  ad  A  morem  habtt.  This  was  in  use  In  the  district  along 
the  Yssel  formeriy  called  Hamalant.  The  name  Hamalani 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Franklsh  tribe  of  the  Chamavi, 
and  the  document  is  often  called  Ltx  Francorum  Ckamatcriim. 
This  text,  however,  is  not  a  law,  but  rather  an  abstract  of  the 
special  usages  obtaining  in  those  regions — what  the  Getmans  call 
a  If  ei^ffm.  It  was  compiled  by  the  itinerant  Frankish  officials 
known  as  the  mt'jjj  Dominici,  and  the  text  undoubtedly  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  to  the  years  801  and  803, 
when  the  activity  of  the  missi  was  at  its  height.  In  certain 
chaplets  il  is  possible  to  discern  the  questions  of  the  nussi  and 
the  answers  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  an  edition  of  this  text  by  R.  Sohm  in  Mm,  Gtrm,  hist. 
Ltfes,  v.  369,  and  another  appcndra  to  the  same  writer's  school 
edition  of  the  Lex  Ribuaria.  For  further  information  see  E.  T.  Gaupp, 
Lex  Francorum  Chamctverum  (BreUau,  18^5;  French  trans,  in  vol.  L 
of  the  Revue  historiqul  de  droit  JrAnfats  et  itrampr);  Fustrl  de 
Coulanges,  NouvelUs  RecJurehes  sur  gueigues  prMimes  d'kistoire 
(Parii.  1891),  pp.  399-414;  H.  Froidcvaux,  Rtckerckts  sur  la  ttx 
dicta  Francorum  Chomatorum  (Paris,  1891).  (C.  PP.) 

SAUCYUC  ACID  (ortho-hydtoxybenzoic  acid),  an  aromatic 
acid,  CiHi(0H)(COiH),  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  buds  of 
Spiraea  Utmcria  and,  as  its  methyl  ester,  in  gatiltheria  oil  and 
In  the  essential  oil  of  Andromeda  LcschenavUii.  It  was  discovered 
in  1838  by  Piria  as  a  decomposition  product  of  salicin.  It  tatty 
be  obtained  by  theoxidation  of  saligenin  and  of  salicylic  aldehyde; 
by  the  distillation  of  copper  benzoate;  by  the  decomposition 
of  anthranilic  acid  with  nitrous  add^  by  fusloif  of  ortho-chlor 
or  ortho-brom  benzoic  acid  with  potash;  by  heating  ortho- 
cyanpbenol  with  alcoholic  potash;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
phenol,  carbon  tetrachloride  and  alcoholic  potash  to  too"  C. 
(F.  Tiemann  and  K  Reimer,  Ber.,  1876,  9,  p.  1185);  and  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  chforcarbonlc 
ester  (T.  WUm  and  G.  WiKhin,  ZeU.f.  Ckmie,  1868, 6). 

It  is  manufactured  bv  Kotbe's  process  or  by  some  modtficationof 
the  ,8ame.  Sodium  pnenolatc  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  an  iron  retort  at  a  temperature  of  1S0-330*  C,  when  half 
the  phenol  distils  over  and  a  basic  sodium  salicylare  Is  left.  The 
•odium  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  free  acid  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid  (H.  Kolbe,  Ann.,  1B60,  115,  p.  301).  R.  Schmitt 
(Jour.  peak.  Ckim.,  188s  (3),  31,  p.  407)  modified  the  process  by 
saturatmg  sodium  phenolate  at  130*  C.  with  carbon  dioxide,  in  an 
autoclave,  sodium  phenyl  carbonate  CtHtO-COiNa  being  thus 
formed;  by  continuing  the  heating  under  pressure  this  carbonate 
gradually  changes  into  mono-sodium  salicylate.  S.  Manasae  (Gennaa 
pTt-^t  -1  7-rj^  prepared  an  intimate  mixture  of  phenol  and  potassium 
(  ■    ,    uiiicK   is   then   lu-au-d    in  a  ilo*t<I    vl---^I    with   c.irLon 

i  ■' ,  hest  at  130-l6o"C.  The  Chemische  Fal)rik  vorm.  Hofmann 
i  liotcnsack  decompose  amixture  of  phenol_  (3  molecules)  and 

I  .III  carbonate  (4  mols.)  with  carbonyf  chloride  at  140.300*  C. 
U  hca  90  %  of  the  (>nenol  has  distilled  over,  theresiduc  is  dissolved 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  any  phenol  remaining  is  blown  over  in 
n  current  of  steam,  and  the  salicylic  acid  finally  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  carbon 
monoxide  over  a  mixture  of  sodium  phenolate  and  sodium  carboruite 
Iit30o''C.;Na,tOi-|-  C,H,ONa+CO  •=  CH.OiNa,  -f-  HCOjNa;and 
by  heating  sodium  phcnolale  wirh  ethyl  phenyl  carbon.ate  to  300"  C: 
C,H,OC0,C,H-(-(^,H.ONa-HOC.H,CO,Na-(-C.HiC,ll..  It  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  Kolbe  method  of  synthesis  that  potassium  pheno- 
late may  be  used  in  place  of  the  soiliiim  sail,  provided  that  the 
temperature  be  kept  low  (about  1 50°  C),  lor  at  the  higher  temperature 
(230*"  C.)  the  isomeric  para-oxybcnzoic  acid  is  produced. 

Salicylic  add  crystallizes  in  small  colourless  needles  which 
melt  at  i<,f  C.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  hot  It  sublimes,  hut  on  lapid  healing  decomposes 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenoL  It  is  volatile  in  steam.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  its  aqueous  solution  violeL  Potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water; 
and  potassium  ddonte  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  chloraniL 
On  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  yields  picric  acid. 
When  heated  with  resorcin  to  200°  C.  il  gives  trioxybetjzophenone. 
Bromine  water  in  di"jte  aqueous  solution  gives  a  white  pre- 
dpitate  of  tribromophenol-bromide  CsHiBrcOBr,  Sodium 
reduces  salkylic  add  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  sohitwn  to 
n-pimelic  acid  (A.  Einhom  and  R.  WiUstatter,  Ber.,  1893,  36,  pp. 
J,  9'3;  1894,  3?  p.  331).  Potassium  persulphate  oxidizes  it 
in  alkaline  solution,  the  product  on  boiling  with  acids  giving 
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liydroquinone  carboxylic  acid  (German  Patent  81,207)  \\Ticn 
boiled  wilh  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  salicylic  acid  gives  a 

precipitate  of  insoluble  basic  calcium  salicylate,  C»Hi<^  q  ']^Ca, 
a  reaction  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  isomeric  meta- 
and  para-hydroxybcnzoic  acids.  It  yields  both  esters  and 
ethers  since  it  is  an  acid  and  also  a  phenoL 

Metk^  Salicylate,  C»H<(0H)'C07CHi,  found  in  oil  of  wlnter^recn, 
ill  the  oil  of  Viola  tricolor  and  in  the  root  of  varieties  of  Polygah.  is 
a  pleasant-smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  222"  C.  On  passing  dr>' 
ammonia  into  the  boiling  ester,  it  gives  laticylamide  and  dtmethylam' 
ine.  When  boiled  with  aniline  it  gives  mcthylaniline  and  phenol. 
Ethyl  salicylate,  C«H4(0H)-C0iCiHi.  is  obtained  by  boiling  salicylic 
acid  with  alcohol  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dropping  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  salicylic  acid  into  /3-naphthalcnc  sulphonic  acid  at  a 
tempcratureof  i40-i5o''C.  (German  Patent  76,574).  It  isa  pleasant- 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  233"  C.  It  is  practically  unchangeJ 
when  boiled  with  aniline.  Phenyl  salicylate,  CiH«(OH)-COjC,Hs. 
or  salol,  is  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid,  phenol  and  phosphorus 
oxychloride  to  120-125°  C;  Iry  heating  salicylic  acid  to  220"  C;  or 
by  heating  salicyl  metaphospnoric  acid  and  phenol  to  140-150°  C. 
(German  Patent  85,565).  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  which 
mcit  at  42*  C.  and  boil  at  172  C.  (12  mm.).  Its  aodium  salt  is 
transformed  into  the  isomeric  CfH«(0C«H4)  COjNa  when  heated  to 
300".  When  heated  in  air  for  many  hours  it  decomposes,  yielding 
carbon  dioxide,  phrnol  and  xanthone.  Acetyl- salicylic  acid  (salacciic 
acid).  C»H4(0-C0CH,)C0iH.  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  the  acid  or  its  sodium  salt  (K.  Kraut.  Ann  ,  iB6q,  150, 
p.  9).  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and  melts  at  132°  C.  (with  clecom- 
position).  Hydrolysis  with  baryta  water  gives  acetic  and  salicylic 
acids.  It  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  names  aspirin,  acetysal, 
aletodin,  saletin,  xaxa,  &c.  It  has  the  same  action  as  salicylic  acid 
and  salicylates,  but  is  said  to  be  much  freer  from  objectionable 
secondary  effects.  Salicylo-salic^lic  acid  0-{C|H«COiH)j  is  obtained 
by  continued  heating  of  salicylic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride  to  130- 
140°  C.  It  is' an  amorphous  yellow  mass  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

AppUcalions. — The  addition  of  a  little  of  the  acid  to  glue 
renders  it  more  tenacious;  skins  to  be  used  for  making  leather 
do  not  undergo  decomposition  if  steeped  in  a  dilute  solution; 
butter  containing  a  small  quantity  of  it  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
months  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  also  prevents  the 
mouldincss  of  prcser\'cd  fruits  and  has  been  found  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  food 
preservative,  was,  however,  condemned  in  the  findings  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  1904. 

Medicine. — The  pharmacopeial  dose  of  the  acid  is  5-20  grains, 
but  it  is  so  unrelated  to  experience  and  practice  that  it  may  be 
ignored.  The  British  Pharmacopeia  contains  only  one  prepara- 
tion, an  ointment  containing  one  part  of  acid  to  49  of  while 
parafEn  ointment.  Salicylic  acid  is  now  never  given  internally, 
being  replaced  by  its  sodium  salt,  which  is  much  cheaper,  more 
soluble  and  less  irritating  to  mucous  membranes.  The  salt 
has  a  sweet,  mawkish  taste. 

Salicylic  acid  and  sallcin  iq.v.)  share  the  properties  common  to  the 
croup  of  aromatic  acids,  which,  as  a  ^roup.  arc  antiseptic  without 
being  toxic  to  man — a  property  practically  unique;  arc  unstable  in 
the  body:  arc  antipyretic  and  analgesic;  and  diminish  the  excretion 
of  urea  by  the  kidneys.  As  an  antiseptic  salicylic  acid  is  somewhat 
less  powerful  than  carbolic  acid,  but  its  insolubility  renders  it  un- 
Buitable  for  general  use.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  carbolic 
acid  in  it»  mhibitory  action  upon  unorganized  ferments  such  as 
pepsin  or  ptyalin.  Salicyclic  acid  is  not  absorbed  l>y  the  skin,  but 
It  rapidly  kills  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  without  affecting  the  im- 
meiltatcly  subjacent  cells  of  the  dermis  ("  true  skin  ").  It  has  a  very 
useful  local  anhidrotic  action.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  irritant 
when  inhaled  or  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  when 
much  diluted  it  causes  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting.  When  salicin  is 
taken  internally  no  irritant  action  occurs,  nor  is  there  any  antisepsis. 
Whatever  drug  of  this  group  be  taken,  the  product  absorbed  by  the 
blood  is  almost  entirely  sodium  salicylate.  When  the  salt  is  taken 
by  the  mouth,  absorption  is  extremely  rapid,  the  salt  being  present 
in  the  peripheral  blood  within  ten  minutes. 

Sodium  salicylate  circulates  in  the  blood  unchanged,  decom- 
position occurring  in  the  kidney,  and  probably  in  tissues  suffering 
from  the  Oiplococcus  rlieumaticus  of  Poynton  and  Paine.  It  used  to 
be  stated  that  these  drugs  arc  marked  cardiac  depressants;  and  the 
heart  being  invariably  implicated  in  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  supposed 
that  these  drugs  must  be  given  with  great  caution.  It  has  now  been 
established  that,  provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  natural  salicylic 
acid,  sodium  salicylate  prepared  from  the  natural  acid,  and  salicin, 
arc  not  cardiac  depressants.    Of  the  two  latter,  300  grains  may  be 


given  In  ft  dote  snd  1)  ok.  In  twenty-Towr  houn,  wfthoiit  any  toodc 
•yoiptomt.  The  artificial  acid  and  its  salt  contain  orth<y.  parm-  nad 
meta-crctotic  acids,  which  are  cardiac  depreaaants.  The  vegetable 
ptoduct— which  is  extreinely  expensive — must  hb  prescribed  or 
the  synthetic  product  guaranteed  "  physiologically  pure,"  iV  tested 
upon  animals  and  found  to  have  no  toxic  propertiea.  Salic^ates 
are  the  next  safest  to  quinine  of  all  antipyretic*,  whilst  beir^  mudi 
more  powerful  in  all  febrile  states  except  malaria.  Sodium  sali- 
cylate escapes  from  the  blood  mainly  by  the  kidneys,  In  the  secretion 
a  which  ^ium  salicylate  and  salicyluric  acid  can  be  detected 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  its  administration.  After  large  doses 
haematuria  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  The  rapid  excretioa 
by  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions  of  safety,  and  also 
necessitates  the  very  frequent  administration  of  the  drug. 

Therapeuiics. — Salicylic  acid  is  used  externally  for  the  remoya] 
of  corns  and  simitar  epidermic  thickenings.  It  causes  some  pain,  so 
that  a  sedative  should  be  added.  A  common  formula  has  11  parte 
of  the  acid.  3  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  and  86  of  collodton.  There 
is  probably  no  better  remedy  for  corns.  Perspiration  of  the  feet 
cannot  be  attacked  locally  with  more  success  than  by  a  pomler 
consisting  of  salicylic  acid,  starch  and  chalk. 

These  drugs  are  specific  for  acute  rheumatism  (rheumatic  fever). 
The  drue  is  not  a  true  specific,  as  quinine  is  for  malaria ,  since  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  prevents  the  cardiac  damage  usually  done  by  rheu- 
jnaLic_  fever;  but  it  entirely  removes  the  agonizing  pain,  shortly 
after  its  administration,  ana,  an  hour  or  two  later,  brings  down  thie 
temperature  to  normal.  In  thirty-six  hours  no  symptoms  are  left. 
If  the  drug  be  now  discontinued,  they  will  return  in  over  90%  oC 
cases.  In  acute  gonon-hoeal  arthritis,  simuUung  rheumatic  fever, 
salicylates  are  useless.  ,They  may  thus  afford  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
In  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  where  the  poison  has  attacked  the  central 
nervous  system,  salicylates  almost  always  fail.  The  mode  of  their 
administration  in  rheumatic  fever  is  of  the  utmost  importatKe.  At 
first  30  grains  of  sodium  salicylate  should  be  given  every  hour:  the 
interval  being  doubled  as  soon  as  the  pain  disappears,  and  extended 
to  three  hours  when  the  temperature  becomes  normal..  The  patient 
should  continue  to  take  about  loograinsaday  forat  leaita  fortnight 
after  he  is  apparently  convalescent*  otherwise  a  recrudescence  is 
very  probable. 

^licylatc  of  soda  may  occauonally  be  of  use  in  cases  of  gallstone, 
owing  to  its  action  on  the  bile.  It  often  relieves  neuralgia,  especially 
when  combined  with  caffeine  and  .quinine. 

Salicylism,  or  salicylic  poisoning,  occurs  in  a  good  many  cases  of 
the  use  of  these  drugs.  Provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  the 
symptoms  may  be  ignored.  If  nephritis  be  present,*  it  may  6c 
seriously  a^ravated,  and  the  drug  must  therefore  be  withheld. 
The  headache,  deafness,  ringing  in  the  ears  and  even  delirium  of 
salicylism,  are  practically  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  ctnchonism. 
The  drug  must  be  at  once  withheld  if  haemorrhages  (subcutaneous, 
retinal,  &c.)  are  observed.  As  in  the  case  of  quioiae.  the  administra* 
tion  of  small  doses  of  hydrobromic  .add  often  relieve  the  milder 
symptoms. 

SAUBRI*  ANTONIO  (1750-1825),  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Legnano,  on  the  igih  of  August  1750.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant who  died  a  bankrupt.  Through  the  family  of  Moccoigo 
be  obtained  free  admission  to  the  choir  school  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice.  In  1766  he  was  taken  to  Vienna  by  F.  L.  Gassmann, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  emperor  Joseph.  His  first 
opera,  Le  Donne  lettcraie,  was  produced  at  the  Burg-Tfaeater 
in  1770.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  his  ArmiSa 
(1771)  was  a  triumphant  success. 

On  Gassmann's  death  in  1774.  he  became  Kapellmeister  and,  on 
the  death  of  Bcnno  in  1788,  Hofl^peUmeister.  He  held  his  ofiices  for 
fifty  yars,  though  be  made  frequent  visits  to  luly  and  I^ris,  and 
composed  music  for  many  European  theatres,     nis   ckefd'c 


was  Tarar*  (afterwards  called  Axur,  red'Ormus),  a  work  wfiich  was 
preferred  by  the  public  of  Vienna  to  Mozart's  Don  GiaaannL  It  was 
nnt  produced  at  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  June  1787,  and  was  revived 
at  Leipiig  in  1 846,  though  only  for  a  single  representation.  His  last 
opera  was  2}i*  NeitTf  produced  in  180^  After  this  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  church  music,  for  which  he  had  a  very 
decided  talent.  Salieri  lived  on  friendly  terras  with  Haydn,  but 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Mozart,  whose  death  he  was  suspected  of 
having  produced  by  poison;  but  no  evidence  was  ever  forthoominr 
to  give  colour  to  the  accusation.  He  retired  from  office  on  his  f uu 
salary  in  183^  and  died  at  Vienna  on  the  7lh  of  May  1825.    Salieri 

Save  lessons  m  composition  to  Cherubini  and  to  Beethoven,  who 
edicated  to  him  his  "  Three  Sonatas  for  Hanoforte  and  \^olin," 
0^  12. 

See  also  Albert  von  Hermann,  Antomu  Solieri,  enu  Sls^  (1897) ; 
J.  F.  Edler  von  Mosd,  Ober  das  Lebem  mnd  die  Werkt  det  AutM$0 
Salieri  (Vienna,  1837). 

SAUI,  the  "  dancers,"  an  old  Italian  priesthood,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Numa  for  the  service  of  Mars,  although  later 
tradition  derived  them  from  Greece.  They  were  originally 
twelve  in  number,  called  Salii  Palatini  to  H;«ting»w>i  them  from 
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■  second  college  of  twelve,  Stlii  Agonales  or  CoUini,  said  to  have 
liceD  added  by  TuUus  Hoctilius;  the  Palatini  were  consecrated 
to  Man,  the  CoUini  to  Quirinus.  All  the  inenibers  were  patricians, 
vacancies  being  filled  by  co-optatioo  from  young  men  whose 
parent*  were  both  living;  membership  was  ior  life,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions.  The  o&dals  of  the  college  were  the 
magister,  the  praesul,  and  the  vates  (the  leaders  in  dance  and 
ioag): 

Each  college  had  the  care  of  twelve  sacied  shields  called  ancilia. 
According  to  the  story,  during  the  reign  of  Numa  a  small  oval  shield 
leU  fiom  heaven,  and  Numa,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
had  eleven  others  made  exactly  like  it.  They  were  the  work  of  a 
mitb  named  Maimirius  Veturius.  probably  identical  with  the  god 
Mamen  (Mars)  himself.  These  twelve  shields  (amongst  which  was 
the  otigifial  one)  were  in  charge  of  the  Salii  Palatini.  The  greater 
pan  of  March  (the  birth-month  of  Mars)i  beginning  from  the  1st, 
oo  which  day  the  ancile  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  and  the 
campaigning  season  began,  was  devoted  to  various  ceremonies  coo- 
Dcetcd  with  the  Salii.  On  the  ist.  they  marched  in  procession 
tfaiDugh  the  city,  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  bnuen  breast- 
plate  and  a  peaked  cap;  each  carried  a  «word  by  his  side  and  a  short 
staff  in  his  nght  hand,  with  which  the  shield,  borne  on  the  left  arm, 
was  struck  from  time  to  time.  A  halt  was  made  at  the  altars  and 
temples,  where  the  Salii,  singing  a  special  chant,  danced  a  war  dance. 
Every  day  the  procession  stopped  at  certain  stations  (manjioRsr), 
where  the  shields  were  deposited  for  the  night,  and  the  Salii  partook 
o<  a  banquet  (see  Horace.  Odti,  i.  37.  3).  On  the  next  day  the  pro- 
'  M  passed  on  to  another  mansio;  this  continued  till  the  34th, 
the  shields  were  replaced  in  their  sacrarium.     During  ^his 

, i  the  Salii  took  part  in  certain  other  festivities:  the  Equirria 

(Ecutria)  on  the  14th,  a  chariot  race  in  honour  of  Mars  on  the  Campus 
Martius  (in  later  times  caDed  Mamuralia,  in  honour  of  Mamurius), 
at  which  a  skin  was  beaten  with  staves  in  imitation  of  hammering; 
the  Quinquatnis  on  the  19th,  a  one-day  festival,  at  which  the  shields 
were  cleansed;  the  Tubilustrium  on  the  33rd,  when  the  trumpets 
of  the  priesss  were  puri&cd.  On  the  19th  of  ()ctobcr,  at  the  Armi- 
laatrium  or  purification  of  arms,  the  ancilia  were  again  brought  out 
aad  then  put  away  for  the  winter.  The  old  chant  a  the  Salii,  called 
axaaicwte.  was  written  in  the  old  Satumian  metre,  in  language  so 
archaic  that  even  the  priests  themselves  could  hardly  understand  it. 

See  Quintiban,  Iitstit,  L  6.  40;  alsoj.  Wordsworth,  Fraiments 
aad  Speciauns  »f  Early  Latin  (1874).  The  best  account  of  the  Salii 
imeraBy  will  be  found  in  Marquardt,  R6miuhe  SlaaMenoaliunt,  iiL 
(igSj)  pp.  4a7-43*- 

■AUMBBTE.  or  more  usiiaUy  Sauubene  of  Pasma  (taai- 
c  1390),  the  name  taken  by  the  Italian  writer,  Ognibene  di 
Cnido  di  Adamo.  The  son  of  a  crusader,  Cui  di  Adamo,  and 
bora  at  Parma  on  the  9th  of  October  i»i,  Ognibene  entered 
the  order  ol  the  Minorites  in  1338,  and  was  known  as  brother 
Safinrtxnc.  He  passed  some  years  in  Pisa  and  other  Italian 
towDs;  thea  in  1347  he  was  sent  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons 
he  went  to  Paris,  returning  through  France  to  Genoa,  where 
he  became  a  priest  in  1349.  From  1349  to  1356  be  resided  at 
Fcnara,  engaged  in  writing  and  in  copying  manuscripts,  but 
later  he  found  time  to  move  from  place  to  place.  His  concluding 
years  were  mainly  spent  in  monastic  retirement  in  Italy,  and 
be  died  soon  after  1388. 

Salimbene  was  actpiaintcd  with  many  of  the  important  personages 
al  ki*  day,  including  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  Ftmch  king  St 
Loaiaand  Pope  Innocent  IV.;  and  his  CAronieoa.  writ  ttn  afterl38l, 
i*  a  work  of  unusual  value.  This  covers  the  period  1167-1387. 
Safimbene  is  a  very  discursive  and  a  very  personal  writer,  but  he 
give*  a  mnarfcabty  vivid  picture  of  life  in  France  and  Italy  during 
Ike  ijth  century.  The  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  was  found 
dniag  tlie  18th  century,  and  passed  into  the  Vatican  Ubrary,  where 
is  aow  retnains.  The  part  of  the  Chronicon  dealing  with  the  period 
hstweeu  I313  and  1387  was  edited  by  A.  Bertani  and  published  at 
Pama  in  1857.  Iliis  edilbn,  however,  is  very  defective,  but  an 
raceBent  and  more  complete  one  has  been  edited  by  O.  Holder- 
Eorr.  and  is  printed  in  Band  xxxii.  e<  the  ilanimtnia  Cwmaaiat 
ttrlfira     Scripunt  (Ha'nover,  1905). 

See  U.  Balaani.  It  Craaukt  ilaliane  tu/  medio  no  (Milan,  iSEi); 
L  CI6dat.  Drfraire  Salimitneet  de  ijut  ekronicat  aiulorilale  (Paris, 
■•tS);  E.  Micnael,  Salimhfiu  aad  stmt  ChroHik  (Innsbruck.  1889): 
A.  MoKnier,  La  Staras  dr  tkisloirt  de  Fraaa.  tome  iii.  (1903): 
D.  W.  Outhie,  TU  Case  oj  Sir  Joka  faslolf  aad  other  Historical 
Sla^Mt  (1907);  C.  C.  Coulton.  From  SI  Francis  to  Dante  (1906). 

8AUIIA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Saline  county,  Kansas, 
U,SJl.,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saline 
i*rer,  abotit  too  m.  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  (1905)  iSig;  (1910) 
968S.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ft,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Vnkn  Padfic  railways.    Salina  bat  a  Carocgie  library,  and  it 


the  seat  ol  Kanaat  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal; 
chartered  in  1885,  opened  in  1S86)  and  of  St  John's  Military 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal).  The  city  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop.  Salina  is  the  central  market  of  a  fertile  brming 
region.  Power  is  furnished  by  the  river,  and  among  the  manu- 
factures are  Sour,  agricultural  impleroenis,  foundry  products 
and  carriages.  The  first  settlement  6n  the  site  of  Salina  was 
made  in  1857.  Its  first  railway,  the  Union  Pacific,  came  tbrough 
in  1867.    Salina  was  fiist  chartered  as  a  city  in  187a 

SAUNA  CSUZ.  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Tebuantepec  National  Railway. 
It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec  ziver,  on  the 
open  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  has  no  lutaial 
harbour.  There  was  only  a  small  Indian  village  here  before 
Salina  Cruz  was  chosen  ai  the  Pacific  terminu  of  the  railsray. 
Since  then  a  modern  town  has  been  laid  out  and  built  on  adjacent 
higher  gntind.  The  new  port  Uras  opened  to  traffic  in  1907 
and  in  1909  its  population  was  largely  composed  of  labourers. 
A  costly  artificial  harbour  has  been  built  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  accommodate  tbe  traffic  of  the  Tehuantepec  railway. 
It  is  formed  by  tbe  construction  of  two  breakwaters,  the  westers 
3360  ft.  and  the  eastern  1900  ft.  long,  which  curve  toward  each 
other  at  their  outer  extremities  and  leave  an  entrance  63s  ft. 
wide.  The  enclosed  space  is  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
harbour  by  a  double  line  of  quays  wide  enough  to  carry  six 
great  srarebouaes  with  electric  cranes  on  both  side*  and  s  number 
of  railway  tracks.  Connected  with  the  new  port  works  fs  one 
of  the  largest  dry  docks  in  the  worid — 610  ft.  long  and  89  ft. 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  >S  ft.  on  its  sill  at  low  water.  The  works 
were  planned  to  hamlle  an  immenae  volume  of  transcontinental 
fi«igbt,  and  before  they  were  finished  four  steamship  lines  had 
arranged  regular  calls  at  Salina  .Ctua;  this  number  has  since 
been  largely  increased. 

SAUNS,  a  town  of  eastern  Ftance,  In  the  department  of  Jura, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  Paris-Lytm  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  4393. 
Salins  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Furieuse,  between 
two  fortified  hills,  while  to  the  north  rises  Mont  Poupet  (3798  ft.). 
The  'town  possesses  an  interesting  Romanesque  church  (which 
has  been  well  restored)  and  an  hAtel  de  viUe  of  the  i8th  century. 
A  Jesuit  chapel  of  the  1 7th  century  contains  a  library  (established* 
in  1 593)  and  a  museum.  Salins  owes  its  name  to  its  saline  watera, 
usedfor  bathing  and  drinking.  There  are  abo  salt  workings  and 
gypsum  deposits. 

The  territory  of  Safins,  which  was  enfeoffed  in  the  loth  century 
by  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  in  Valais  to  the  counts  of  Mlcon. 
remained  in  possession  of  their  descendants  till  II75.  Maurette  de 
Salins,  heirea  of  this  dynasty,  left  the  lordship  to  she  house  of 
Vienne,  and  her  granddaughter  sold  it  in  1335  to  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of 
Burgundy, who  ceded  it  in  1337  to  Johnof  Chalon  (d.1367)  in  exchange 
for  the  countship  of  Chalon-sur-Saftne.  John's  descendants — counts 
and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  emperorsand  kings  of  the  houseof  Austria-^ 
bore  the  title  of  sire  de  Salins.  In  1477  Salbis  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  temporarily  made  the  seat  of  tbe  parlemtal  of  FraiKhe- 
Comtd  by  Louis  XI.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was  retaken  bv  the  French 
and  thenceforward  remained  in  their  power.  In  1835  the  town  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1871  it  successfully  resisted  the  German 
troops. 

SAUSBURT.  EARLS  OF..  The  title  of  earl  of  Salisbury  wai 
first  created  about  1149,  when  it  was  conferred  on  Patrick  de 
Salisbury  (sometimes  from  an  eariy  date  called  in  error  Patrick 
Devercux),  a  descendant  of  Edward  de  Salisbury,  mentioned  in 
Domesday  as  vicecomes  of  Wiltshire.  His  granddaughter  Isabella 
became  countess  of  Salisbury  sua  jure  00  the  death  of  her  father, 
William  the  snd  earl,  without  male  heirs,  in  1196,  and  the  title 
was  assumed  by  her  husband,  William  de  Longesp^e  (d.  1126), 
illegitimalc  son  of  King  Heniy  II.  possibly  by  Rosamond  Clifford 
("  The  fair  Rosamond  ").  Isabella  survived  her  husband,  and 
oAillived  both  her  son  and  grandson,  both  called  Sir  William  de 
Longespfe,  and  on  ber  death  in  1361  her  great-granddaughter 
Margaret  (d.  1310),  wife  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
probably  became  sue  jure  countess  of  Salisbury;  she  transmitted 
the  title  to  her  daughter  Alice,  who  married  Thomas  Planlagena, 
earl  of  Lancaster.  Lancaster  having  been  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1333,  the  cotutes*  made  a  si^rcndcr  of  her  land* 
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and  Utks  to  Edward  D.,  the  eaildom  thus  lapsing  to  the 
crown. 

The  earldom  o{  Salisbury  vm  granted  in  1337  by  Edward  III. 
to  William  de  Montacute,  Lord  Montacnte  (ijoi-1344),  in  whose 
lamily  it  remained  till  1400,  when  John,  3rd  earl  of  this  line, 
was  attainted  and  his  titles  forfeited.  His  son  Thomas  (1388- 
1428}  was  restored  in  blood  in  X431;  and  Thomas's  daughter 
and  heiress,  Alice,  married  Sir  Richard  Neville  (i40o-i4io), 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  ist  earl  of  Westmoriand  and  a 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  sat  in  parliament  in  right  of  his 
wife  as  earl  of  Salisbury;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
on  whose  death  without  male  issue  in  147 1  the  earldom  fell  into 
abeyance.  George  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  married  Richard's  daughter  and  co-heiress, 
Isabel,  became  by  a  separate  creation  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1472, 
but  by  his  attainder  in  1478  this  title  was  forfeited,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was  granted  to  Edward  Plantagenet,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  on 
whose  death  in  1484  it  became  extinct. 

Richard  III.'s  queen,  Anne,  was  a  sister  of  the  above-mentioned 
Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  co-heiress  with  her  of  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1485  the  abeyance  of  the  older  creation  terminated,  Edward 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  George  duke  of  Clarence  by  Isabel 
Neville,  becoming  earl  of  Salisbury  as  successor  to  his  mother's 
right.  He  was  attainted  in  1504,  five  years  after  his  execution, 
but  the  earldom  then  forfeited  was  restored  to  his  sister  Margaret 
(1474-1541),  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  in  1513.  This  lady 
was  also  attainted,  with  forfeiture  of  her  titles,  in  1 539. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Burghley  (4.11.), 
was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  (1605),  having  no  connexion  in  blood 
with  the  farmer  holders  of  the  title.  (See  Sausbuky,  Robert 
Cecil,  ist  Eaxl  or.)  In  his  family  the  earldom  has  remained 
till  the  present  day,  the  7th  earl  of  the  line  having  been  created 
marquess  of  Salisbury  in  1 789. 

See  G.  E.  C,  CcmpUlt  Pemie,  voL  vii.  (1896). 

SAUSBURT.  ROBERT  ARTHUR  TALBOT  OASCOTME- 
CECIL,  3KD  Makquess  ot  (1830-1903),  British  statesman, 
second  son  of  James,  and  marquess,  by  his  first  wife,  Frances 
*Mary  Gascoyne,  was  bom  at  Hatfield  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1830,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1850.  At  Oxford  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Umon  Debating  Society.  The  first  few  years 
after  leaving  the  university  were  spent  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
(as  he  then  was)  in  travel,  as  far  afield  as  New  Zealand;  but 
in  1853  be  was  lelumed  unopposed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Conservative  member  for  Stamford,  being  elected  in  the  same 
year  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament  on  the  7th  of  April  1854,  in  opposition  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  Oxford  University  Bill.  The  speech  was  marked 
by  scepticism  as  to  the  utility  of  reforms,  and  Lord  Robert 
prophesied  that  if  the  wishes  of  founders  were  disregarded, 
nobody  would  in  future  care  to  found  anything.  In  1857  he 
Btrir  appeared  as  the  author  of  his  fii^l  Bill— for  establishing 
y^mn  la  the  voting-paper  system  at  parliamentary  elections; 
""*'*■  and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Georgina  (proline, 
""'  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Holt  Alderson,  a  baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  a  large  share  of  whose  great  intellectual 
abilities  she  inherited.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  continued  to  be 
active  not  only  in  politics,  but,  for  several  years,  in  journalism, 
the  income  he  earned  by  his  pen  being  then  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
importance  to  him.  One  of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford  had 
been  Thomas  Hamber  of  Oriel,  who  became  editor  of  the  Standard, 
and  during  these  years  Cecil  was  an  occasional  contributor  of 
"  leaders  "  to  that  paper.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
Itrtim,  founded  in  1855  by  his  brother-in-law  Beresford  Hope, 
and  edited  by  bis  friend  Douglas  Cook;  not  infrequently  he 
wrote  for  the  Quarterly  (where,  in  1867,  he  was  to  publish  his 
famous  article  on  "the  Conservative  Surrender ") ;  and  in 
1858  he  contributed  to  Oxford  Essays  a  paper  on  '*  The  Theories  of 
Parliamentary  Reform," giving  expression  to  the  more  intellectual 
ud  aristocratic  antagonism  to  doctrinaire  Liberal  views  on  the 


subject,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  many  anomalies  In  the 
existing  electoral  system.  In  February  of  the  next  year,  when 
Disraeli  introduced  his  Reform  BUI  with  its  "  fancy  franchises," 
the  member  for  Stamford  was  prominent  among  its  critics  from 
the  Tory  point  of  view.  During  the  seven  years  that  followed 
Lord  Robert  was  always  ready  to  defend  the  Church,  or  the 
higher  interests  of  Conservatism  and  property;  and  his  speeches 
then,  not  less  than  later,  showed  a  caustic  quality  and  a  tendency 
to  what  became  known  as  "  blazing  mdiscretions."  For  example, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  being  discussed  in  1861, 
he  asked  whether  it  "  could  be  maintained  that  a  person  of  any 
education  could  learn  anything  worth  knowing  from  a  penny 
paper  " — a  question  the  answer  to  which  has  been  given  by  the 
powerful,  highly  organized,  and  admirable  Conservative  penny 
press  of  a  subsequent  day.  A  little  later  he  declared  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  "  more  worthy  of  an  attorney  than 
of  a  statesman  ";  and  on  being  vebukcd,  apologized — to  the 
attorneys.  He  also  charged  Lord  John  Russell  with  adopting 
"  a  sort  of  tariff  of  insolence  "  In  his  <<>aling«  with  foreign  Powers, 
strong  and  weak. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  death  of  Palmeiston  and  the 
removal  of  Lord  John  Russdl  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  brought 
Gladstone  to  the  front  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil — ^who 
became  Lord  Cranbome  by  the  death  of  his  elder  SSaUrr 
brother  on  the  14th  of  June  1865 — began  to  be  accepted  a, 
as  a  politician  of  the '  first  rank.  His  emergence  FnacUi* 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  new  area  in  British  '"^j^I*" 
politics,  ushered  in  by  the  practical  steps  taken  to  a^utr. 
extend  the  parliamentary  franchise.  On  the  lat^  of 
March  1866  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  measure  to  establish 
a  £7  franchise  in  boroughs  and  a  £14  franchise  in  counties,  which 
were  calculated  to  add  400,000  voters  to  the  existing  lists.  Lord 
Cranborne  met  the  Bill  with  a  persistent  opposition,  his  rigorous 
logic  and  merciless  hostility  to  dap-trap  tending  strongly  to 
reinforce  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Robert  Lowe.  But 
though  he  attacked  the  Government  Bill  both  in  principle  and 
detail,  he  did  not  absolutely  commit  himself  to  a  position  of 
hostility  to  Reform  of  every  kind;  and  on  the  defeat  of  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  no  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  joining  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  as  secretary  of  stale  for  India,  even  when 
it  became  known  that  a  settlement  of  the  Reform  question  was 
part  of  the  Tory  programme.  The  eariy  months  of  the  new 
Government's  tenure  were  marked  by  the  incident  of  the  Hyde 
Park  riots;  and  if  there  had  been  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
party  who  believed  up  to  that  time  that  the  Reform  question 
was  not  urgent  the  action  of  the  Reform  League  and  the  London 
populace  forced  them  to  a  different  conclusion.  On  the  nth  o{ 
February  Disraeli  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Government  intended  to  ask  its  assent  to  a  series  of  thiiteea 
resolutions;  but  when,  on  the  26Lh  of  February,  the  Liberal 
leaders  demanded  that  the  Covemmcnl  should  produce  a  Bill, 
DisraeU  at  once  consented  to  do  so.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill 
was,  however,  delayed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cranbonte, 
Cener.il  Peel  and  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Cabinet  had  been 
considering  two  alternative  measures,  widely  different  in  kind 
and  extent,  and  the  final  decision  between  the  two  was  taken  ta 
ten  minutes  (whence  the  nickname  of  the  "  Ten  Minutes  Bill ") 
at  an  informal  gathering  of  the  Cabinet  held  just  before  Derby 
was  engaged  to  address  a  general  meeting  of  the  party.  At  a 
Cabinet  council  held  on  the  23rd  of  February  measure  A  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  three  doubtful  ministers  having  been 
persuaded  that  thechecksand  safeguards  provided  were  sufficient ; 
in  the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  checks  were  inadequate;  on  Monday 
morning  they  had  gone  to  Lord  Derby  and  told  him  so;  at  two 
o'clock  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  hastily  summoned,  had  been' 
informed  of  the  new  situation,  and  had  there  and  then,  before 
the  meeting  at  half-past  two,  agreed,  in  order  to  retain  their 
three  colleagues,  to  throw  over  measure  A,  and  to  present 
measure  B  to  the  country  as  the  fruit  of  their  matured  and 
unanimous  wisdom.  Derby  at  the  meeting,  and  Disraeli  a  few 
boun  later  in  the  House  of  Commons,  explained  their  new 
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mason  based  npon  >  £6  franchiie;  but  their 
own  side  did  not  iilce  it,  the  Opposition  were  furious,  and 
the  moral  sense  of  the  countiy  was  revolted  by  the  undisguised 
adoption  of  ahnost  the  very  Bill  which  the  Conservatives  had 
reitucd  to  accept  from  their  opponents  only  a  year  before.  The 
result  was  that  the  Government  reverted  to  measure  A,  and 
the  three  ministers  again  handed  in  their  resignations.  In  the 
debate-on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  divisior\  was  assured.  Lord 
Ctanbome  showed  with  caustic  rhetoric  how  the  "  precautions, 
guarantees,  and  securities  "  with  which  the  Bill  iiad  bristled  on 
iu  second  reading  had  been  Stopped  one  after  another  at  the 
bidding  of  Gladstone. 

In  countries  where  politics  are  conducted  on  any  other  than  the 
IJve-aad-take  principles  in  vogue  in  England,  such  a  breach  as 
tliat  which  occurred  in  1867  between  Lord  Cranbomc 
and  his  former  colleagues,  especially  Disraeli,  would 
have  been  beyond  repair.  But  Cranbome,  though  an 
aristocrat  both  by  birth  and  by  conviction,  was  not 
impcacticable,  moreover,  Disraeli,,  who  lud  himself  risen  to 
eminence  through  invective,  admired  rather  tlian  resented  that 
gift  in  others;  and  their  common  opposition  to  Gladstone  was 
certain  to  reunite  the  two  colleagiies.  In  the  session  of  x868 
Cladstooe  announced  that  he  meant  to  take  up  the  Irish  question, 
and  to  deal  especially  with  the  celebrated  "  Upas  tree,"  of  which 
the  first  branch  was  the  Established  Church.  By  way  of  giving 
full  notice  to  the  electorate,  he  brought  in  a  scries  of  resolutions 
«a  this  question;  and  though  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
eSdal  Conservatives  towards  them  was  not  one  oC  serious 
antaganism.  Lord  Cranbome  vigorously  attacked  them;  This 
was  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  on  the  t  ilh  of 
April  his  lather  died,  arid  be  became  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  new  Lord  Salisbury's  style  of  eloquence 
—terse,  incisive  and  wholly  free  from  false  ornament — found  an 
even  more  appreciative  audience  than  it  bad  met  with  ia  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  questions  with  which  he  was  first 
called  upon  to  deal  were  questions  in  which  his  interest  was  keen — 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ritual  Commission  and,  some  time 
kter,  the  Irish  Church  Suspensory  Bill.  Lord  Salisbury's  argu- 
neat  was  that  the  last  session  of  an  expiring  parliament  was 
■ot  the  time  in  which  so  grave  a  matter  as.  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  should  be  judged  or  prejudged;  that  a  Suspensory 
BiE  involved  the  question  of  disestablishment;  and  that  such 
a  pciaciple  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Lords  until  the  country 
kad  proDOUiKed  decisively  in  its  favour.  Even  then  there  were 
thom  who  saised  the  cry  that  the  only  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  to  register  the  decisions  of  the  Commons,  and  that  if 
they  refused  to  do  so  it  was  at  their  periL  Lord  Salisbury  met 
this  cry  boldly  and  firmly: — 

"  When  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen  has  declared  ttsetT,  and  you 
■cc  that  their  convictions — chcir  firm,  deliberate,  sustained  convic- 
tjoos — are  in  favour  of  any  course,  1  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  yield." 

Ia  tbe  very  next  session  Lord  Salid>ary  was  called  upon  to  put 
his  view  into  practice,  and  his  influence  went  far  to  pennade  the 
peers  to  pass  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  BiU.  In  his 
opinion  the  general  election  of  the  autumn  of  1868  had  been 
loaght  on  this  question;  his  friends  had  lost,  and  there  was 
aothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  bow  to  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
lion.  The  story  of  his  conduct  bi  the  matter  has  been  told  in 
SBOte  folneH  in  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  with  whom  Salisbury 
acted,  and  who  throughout  those  critical  weeks  played  a  most 
iaqwRant  part  as  mediator  between  tbe  two  extreme  parties — 
those  of  Lord  Cairns  (representing  Ulster)  and  Gladstone. 
October  1869  saw  the  death  of  tbe  old  Lord  Derby,  who  was  stiU 
the  litalar  leader  of  bis  party;  and  he  was  succeeded  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Cairn*.  For  tb«  dignified  post  of 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  Convocation  unanimously 
cfaoae  as  Derby's  successor  the  marquess  of  Salisbury.  Derby 
had  translated  the  lliai  very  well,  but  his  successor  was  far  more 
able  to  sympathise  with  the  academic  mmd  and  temper.  He 
was  at  baart  a  stadeat,  aad  Ipiuul  his  best  satisfaction  in  scientific 


research  and  in  scientific  speculation;  wbDe  st91  a  yotag  man 
he  had  made  useful  contributions  to  the  investigation  of  the  flora 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  at  Hatfield  he  had  his  own  laboratory, 
where  he  was  able  to  satisfy  bis  interest  in  chemical  and  electrical 
research.  As  regards  his  ooanexion  with  Oxford  may  be  men- 
tioned in  particular  his  appointment,  in  1877,  of  a  second 
University  Commission,  and  his  appearance,  in  September  r894, 
in  the  Shddonian  Theatre  as  president  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  port  taken 
by  Lord  Salisbury  between  r869  and  1873  in  respect  of  the  other 
great  political  measures  of  Gladstone's  Government — 
the  Irish  Land  Aa,  the  Act  Abolishing  Purchase  in  ^JJ)*^ 
the  Army,  Forster's  Education  Act,  &c.  Nor  does  mim4. 
his  attitude  towards  the  FraacD-Gerinan  War  of  1870- 
71  call  for  any  remark;  a  British  leader  o(  Opposition  is  bound, 
even  more  than  a  minister,  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence  on  suck 
occasions.  But^early  in  1874  came  the  dissolution,  suddenly 
announced  in  Gladstone'^  famous  Greenwich  letter,  with  the 
promise  of  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax.  For  the  first  time 
siiKe  i&tr  the  Conservatives  found  themselves  in  office  with  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  ComnKxis.  In  Disraeli's  new 
Cabinet  in  1874  Salisbury  accepted  his  old  position  at  the  India 
Office.  The  first  task  with  which  the  new  secretary  of  state  had 
to  deal  was  one  of  those  periodical  famines  which  are  the  great 
scourge  of  India;  he  supported  the  action  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  viceroy,  and  refused  to  interfere  with  private  trade  by 
prohibiting  the  export  of  grain.  This  attitude  was  amply 
justified,  and  Lord  Salisbury  presently  declared  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  had  given  so  much  confidciKe-to  pifvate 
traders  that,  by  their  means,  "  grain  was  pouring  into  the  dis- 
tressed districts  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  which  was  being 
carried  by  the  public  agency,  the  amount  reaching  nearly  sooo 
tons  a  day."  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  r874  was 
the  occasion  ot  a  famous  passage  of  arms  between  Salisbury  and 
his  chief.  The  Commons  had  inserted  an  amendment  which, 
on  consideration  by  the  Lords,  Salisbury  apposed,  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  for  the  peers  to  attend  to  the  "  bluster  " 
of  the  lower  House  merely  because  a  small  majority  there  had 
passed  the  amendment.  The  new  clause  was  accordingly  rejected, 
and  the  Commons  eventually  accepted  the  situation ;  but  Disraeli, 
bantcringly  criticizing  Salisbury's  use  of  the  word  "  bluster," 
alluded  to  him  as  "  a  man  who  does  not  measure  his  phrases. 
He  is  one  who  is  a  great  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers." 

From  the  middle  of  1876  the  Government  was  occupied  with 
foreign  affairs.  In  regard  to  the  stages  of  Eastern  fever  through 
which  the  nation  passed  between  the  occurrence 
of  the  Bulgarian  "  atrocities "  and  the  signature  o{  ^ti, 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  part  played  by  Salisbury  ^mtltm, 
was  considerable.  The  excesses  of  the  Bashi-Baxouks 
took  place  in  the  early  sununer  of  1876,  and  were  recorded  in 
bng  and  highly-coloured  despatches  to  English  newspapers; 
presently  there  followed  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  Bafforuii 
Horrors,  his  speech  on  BUckheath  and  his  enunciation  of  a 
"  hag-and;baggage "  policy  towards  Turkey.  The  autunm 
went  by,  Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  npon  Turkey 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  something  like  extinction. 
On  the  31st  of  October  Russia  demanded  an  armistice,  which 
Turkey  granted;  and  Great  Britain  immediately  prapoaed  a 
conference  at  Constantinople,  at.  which  tbe  (wwers  should 
endeavour  to  make  arrangements  with  Turkejt  for  a  gateral 
pacification  of  her  provinces  and  of  the  inflammable  oommunitie* 
adjoining.  At  this  conference  Great  Britain  was  represented 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  met  early  in  December,  taking  for  its 
basis  the  British  terms,  namely,  the  atatm  quo  omit  in  Serria 
and  Montenegro;  a  self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  all 
the  powers;  and  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  together  with  large  administrative  idorms 
assured  by  guarantees.  General  Ignatieg,  the  Rwssisn  imhaissdor, 
was  effusiwly  friendly  with  the  British  envoy;  but  though 
tbe  philo-Turkish  part/  in  England  professed  themselves 
scandalised,  Salisbury  made  no  improper  concessions  to  Russia, 
and  departed  ia  00  way  irom  the  agreed  policy  oi  the  British 
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Cabinet.  On  the  >oth  of  January  the  conference  broke  up, 
Turkey  having  declared  its  recommendations  inadmissible; 
and  Europe  withdrew  to  await  the  inevitable  declaration  of 
war.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  that  war  the  intentions  of 
Great  Britain  were  clearly  indicated  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Derby 
to  the  British  representative  at  St  Petersburg,  which  announced 
that  50  long  as  the  struggle  concerned  Turkish  interests  alone 
Great  Britain  would  be  neutral,  but  that  such  matters  as  Egypt, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  regulations  aifecting  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  possession  of  Constantinople  itself  would 
be  regarded  as  matters  to  which  she  could  not  be  indifferent. 
For  some  nine  months  none  of  these  British  interests  appeared 
.to  be  threatened,  nor  had  Lord  Salisbury's  own  department 
to  concern  itself  very  directly  with  the  progress  of  the  belligerents. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  Indian  secretary  committed  himself 
to  statements  which  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of  attack,  as 
when  he  rebuked  an  alarmist  by  bidding  him  study  the  Central 
Asian  question  "  in  large  maps.  "  But  with  the  advance  of 
Russia  through  Bulgaria  and  across  the  Balkans,  British  anxiety 
grew.  In  mid-December  explanations  were  asked  from  the 
Russian  Government  as  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
Constantinople.  On  the  33rd  of  January  the*  Cabinet  ordered 
the  fleet  to  sail  to  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned, 
and  Lord  Derby  handed  in  his  resignatnn,  but  withdrew  it. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  March; 
and  three  weeks  later,  when  its  full  text  became  known,  the 
StKtnat  Cabinet  decided  upon  measures  which  finally  induced 
Ltdomtr  Lord  Derby,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  retire  from 
MMu*"  '*"  J''"'*'*''  Office,  his  place  being  immediately  filled 
"""  "•  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  new  foreign  secretary  at 
once  issued  the  famous  "  Salisbury  circular  '*  to  the  British 
representatives  abroad,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on 
the  ind  of  ApriL  This  elaborate  and  dignified  State  paper  was 
at  once  a  dear  exposition  of  British  policy,  and  practically  an 
mvitatioB  to  Russia  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for  a  European 
eongtess.  These  negotiations,  indeed,  had  been  proceeding 
for  several  weeks  past;  but  Russia  having  declared  that  she 
would  only  discuss  such  points  as  she  pleased,  the  British 
Cabinet  had  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  for  the  time  was  at  an 
end.  The  bulk  of  the  document  consisted  of  an  examination 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  its  probable  effects.  Lord 
Salisbury  justifying  such  an  examination  on  the  ground  that  as 
the  position  of  Turkey  and  the  other  countries  affected  had  been 
settled  by  Europe  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  X856,  the  powers 
which  signed  that  treaty  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  see  that 
no  modi6cations  of  it  should  be  made  without  their  consent. 

The  effect  of  the  circular  was  great  and  immediate.  At 
home  the  Conservatives  were  encouraged,  and  many  moderate 

I,..  Liberals  rallied  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Govem- 
JJ^JJJJ_  ment.  Abroad  it  seemed  as  if  the  era  of  divided 
councils  was  over,  and  the  Russian  Government 
promptly  recognized  that  the  circular  meant  either  a  congress 
or  war  with  Great  Briuin.  For  the  latter  alternative  it  was  by 
no  means  prepared,  and  very  soon  negotiations  were  reopened, 
which  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Berlin  on  the  13th 
of  June.  The  history  of  that  famous  gathering  and  of  its  results 
is  narrated  under  EnaOTE.  Lord  Beacoosfield  on  two  or  three 
subsequent  occasons  referred  to  the  important  part  that  his 
colleague  had  played  in  the  negotiations,  and  he  was  not  using 
merely  the  langtiage  of  politeness.  Rumours  had  appeared 
in  the  London  press  as  to  a  supposed  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
that  had  been  signed  between  Salisbury  and  the  Russian, 
ambassador,  Count  Shuvaloff,  and  these  rumours  or  statements 
were  described  by  the  foreign  secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Just  before  he  left  for  Berlin,  as  "  wholly  unauthentic"  But 
on  the  r4th  of  June  what  purported  to  be  the  full  text  of  the 
agreement  was  published  by  the  Clott  newspaper  through  a 
certain  Charles  Marvin,  at  that  time  employed  in  occasional 
transcribing  work  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  afterwards  known 
by  some  strongly  anti-Russian  bodka  on  the  Central  Asian 
question.  Besides  the  general  inconvenience  of  the  disclosure, 
the  agitement,  which  stipulated  that  Batum  and  Kara  might 
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be  annexed  by  Russia,  made  it  impossible  for  the  congress  to 
insist  upon  Russia  entirely  withdrawing  her  claim  to  Batum, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress  it  was  known 
to  some  of  the  negotiators  that  she  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so. 
In  one  respect  Salisbury's  action  at  the  congress  was  unsuccessfuL 
Much  as  he  disliked  Gladstone's  sentimentalism,  he  was  not 
without  a  certain  sentimentalism  of  his  own,  and  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  this  took  the  form  of  an  unexpected  and,  as  it  happened, 
useless  pushing  of  the  claims  of  Greece.  But  in  themain  Salisbury 
must  be  held  to  deserve,  almost  equally  with  his  great  colleague, 
the  credit  for  the  Bcriin  seltlemenL  Great,  however,  as  was  th« 
work  done  at  Berlin,  and  marked  the  relief  to  all  Europe  which 
was  caused  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  much  work,  and  of  no 
pleasant  kind,  remained  for  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  for 
the  Indian  Government  before  the  Beaconsfield'  parliament 
ended  and  the  Government  had  to  render  up  its  accounts  to 
the  nation.  Russia,  foreseeing  a  possible  war  with  Great  Britain, 
had  during  the  spring  of  1878  redoubled  her  activity  in  Central 
Asia,  and,  almost  at  the  very  time  that  the  treaty  was  being 
signed,  her  mission  was  received  at  Kabul  by  the  Amir  Sher  All, 
Out  of  the  Amir's  refusal  to  receive  a  counterbalancing  British 
mission  there  grew  the  Afghan  War;  and  though  he  had 
ceased  to  control  the  India  Office,  Salisbury  was  naturally  held 
responsible  for  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Opposition,  bad  led  to  these  hostilities.  But 
the  Liberals  entirely  failed  to  fix  upon  Salisbury  the  blame  for 
a  series  of  events  which  was  generally  seen  to  be  inevitable.  A. 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  year 
which  followed  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  made  by  Salisbury  in  a 
speech  at  Manchester  (October  1879),  which  had  a  great  effect 
throughout  Europe.  In  it  he  justified  the  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
and  approved  the  beginnings  of  a  league  of  central  Europe  (or 
preserving  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  the  general  election  overthrew  Beacons- 
fieldV  Government  and  replaced  Gladstone  in  power,  and  the 
country  entered  upon  five  eventful  years,  which  were  ciitir 
to  see  the  consolidation  of  the  Fameliite  party,  the  o/Cb*- 
reign  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  disasters  in  Zululand  and  JJIJ?"'* 
the  Transvaal,  war  in  Egypt,  a  succession  of  costly  ""'*■ 
mistakes  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  final  collapse  d  Gladstone's 
Government  on  a  trifling  Budget  question.  The  defeat  of  1880 
greatly  depressed  Beaconsfield,  who  till  then  had  really  believed 
in  that  "  hyperborean  "  theory  upon  which  he  had  acted  in  1867 
— the  theory  that  beyond  and  below  the  region  of  democratic 
storm  and  violence  was  to  be  found  a  regim  of  peaceful  conser* 
vatism  and  of  a  dislike  of  change.  After  the  rude  awakening  of 
April  1880  Beaconsfield  seems  to  have  lost  heart  and  hope,  and 
to  have  ceased  to  believe  that  wealth,  birth  and  education  would 
count  for  much  in  future  in  England^  Salisbury,  who  on  Beacons- 
field's  death  a  year  later  was  chosen,  after  the  claims  of  Cairns 
had  been  withdrawn,  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  peers  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  continuing  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the 
lower  House),  was  not  so  disposed  to  counsels  of  despair.  After 
the  Conservative  reaction  bad  come  in  1886,  he  was  often  taunted 
with  pessimism  as  regards  the  results,  and  he  certainly  spoke 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  a  way  which  appeared  to  justify 
the  caricatures  which  appeared  of  him  in  the  RLadical  press  in  his 
character  of  Hamlet;  but  in  the  days  of  Liberal  ascendancy 
Salisbury  was  confident  that  the  tide  would  turn.  We  may  pass 
briefly  over  the  years  of  Opposition  between  1880  and  1885; 
the  only  policy  that  could  then  wisely  be  followed  by  the  Con-. 
servative  leaders  was  that  of  giving  their  opponents  sufficient 
rope.  In  1B84.  a  new  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  extending 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties;  this  was  met  in  the  Lords 
by  a  resoluUon,  moved  by  Cairns,  that  the  peers  could  not  pass 
it  unaccompanied  by  a  Redistribution  Bill.  The  Govemmcat, 
therefore,  withdrew  their  measure.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation;  but  in  November  a  redistribu- 
tion scheme  was  settled  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties, 
and  the  Bill  passed.  When,  in  the  summer  of  r88s,  Gladstooe 
resigned,  it  became  necessary  for  the  country  to  know  whether 
SaUsbuiy  or  Northcote  was  the  i^  Conservative  leader;  aad 
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dM  QbccB  settled  th«  matter.by  al  once  seeding  for  Lord  S«li»- 
bgfy,  who  became  prime  miniata  for  the  first  time  in  (885. 

11k  "  Fonnida  "  among  the  Conaervatives,  beaded  by  Lord 
Kando^  CharcbBl,  brou^t  >o  much  pressure  to  bear  that 
^^  Nonhcote  ms  indveed  to  enter  the  Bouie  o{  l«nl> 
2Sar,  as  carl  of  Iddeskigh,  while  Sir  Uichael  Hidts  Beach 
0t$,  '  was  made  kadet  of  the  House  of  ComoMoa,  Lord 
RandoIphChmdilll  lecretaiy  for  India,  and  Mr  Arthur 
BaUbur  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  new 
Cmenunent  had  only  to  ptepare  for  the  general  election  in  the 
i-^""""  The  miaisterial  programme  was  put  forward  by 
Stbbaij  on  the  7th  of  October  in  an  important  speech  addressed 
to  the  Umoo  of  Conservative  Associations  assembled  at  Newport, 
hi  Monmouthshire;  and  in  tha  he  ontlined  large  rcfosms  in 
local  sovcmment,  poured  scorn  upon  Mr  Chamberlain's  Radical 
poBcy  of  "  three  acres  and  -a  cow,"  but  promised  cheap  land 
transfer,  and  opposed  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  as  a 
Blatter  of  Hfe  or  death  to  the  Conservative  party.  In  this  Lord 
Sslisbury  was  declaring  war  against  what  seemed  to  be  the 
daager  slnuld  Mr  Chamberlain's  "  unauthorized  programme  " 
SBCceed;  while  the  comparative  sUghtness  of  his  references  to 
Ireland  showed  that  he  had  no  more  suspicion  than  anybody 
dse  of  the  event  which  was  about  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
Briiiali  politics,  to  break  up  the  Liberal  party  and  to  change 
the  most  formidabie  of  the  advanced  Radicals  iido  an  ally 
aad  a  colleague.  The  general  election  took  place,  and  there  were 
retomed  to  parliament  335  Liberals,  249  Conservatives  and  86 
Home  Rolen;  -so  that  if  the  last  two  parties  had  combined, 
they  would  have  exactly  tied  with  the  Lifacials.  The  Conservative 
Covcnunent  met  parliament,  and  after  a  short  time  wets  put 
juo  a  minority  of  79  on  a  Radical  land  motion,  brought  in  by 
|frCbamberlain'shienchnian,MrJesseCoUinga.  MrCladstone's 
rfsftiw  "*"'''  ">  office,  and  his  announcement  of  a  Bill  ^ving 
PHmm  s  separate  parliament  to  Ireland,  were  quickly  followed 
aMbSart  by  the  secession  of  the  Unionist  Liberals;  the  defeat  of 
"**■  the  Bill;  an  appeal  to  the  country;  and  the  return 

lithe  Unionist  party  to  power  with  a  majority  of  118.  Salisbury 
at  oooe  offered  to  make  way  for  Lord  Hartington,  but  the 
saggestioa  that  the  latter  should  form  a  Government  was  declined; 
aad  the  Conservatives  took  office  alone,  with  an  Irish  policy 
which  mi^t  be  summed  up,  perhaps,  in  Salisbury's  words  as 
*  twenty  years  of  resolute  government."  For  a  few  months, 
■otn  just  before  his  sudden  death  on  the  isth  of  January  1887, 
Lord  Iddfslfigh  was  foreign  secretary;  but  Salisbury,  who 
aeantime  had  hekl  the  post  of  kird  privy  seal,  then  returned  to 
the  Fncign  Office.  Meanwhile  the  increasing  friction  between. 
Urn  sod  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who,  amid  many  qualms 
«D  the  part  of  more  old-fashioned  Conservatives,  had  become 
diancelloT  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bad  led  to  the  tatter's  resignation,  which,  to  his  own  surprise, 
was  accepted;  and  from  that  date  Salisbury's  effective  primacy 
m  his  own  party  was  unchaUenged. 

Only  the  general  lines  of  Salisbury's  later  political  career 
aeed  here  be  sketched.  As  a  consequence  of  the  practical 
im  iMi  tnonopoty  of  political  power  enjoyed  by  the  Unionist 
party  after  the  Libetal  disruption  of  1886— for  even 
is  the  years  t8g>-i895  the  situation  was  dominated  by  the 
pennaaent  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Leeds — Salisbury's 
peation  became  unique.  These  wcie  the  long-looked-for  days  of 
Conservative  reaction,  of  which  he  had  never  despaired.  The 
situation  was  complicated,  so  far  as  Salisbury  personally  was 
ceoceraed,  by  the  coalition  with,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  which 
was  confirmed  in  1895  by  the  inclusion  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  other  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  though  it  appeared  anomalous  that  old  antagonists  like 
Locd  Salisbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain  should  be  working  together 
in  the  same  ministry,  the  prime  mhiistcr's  position  was  such  that 
he  ODold  disRgard  a  superficial  criticism  which  paid  too  Utile 
heed  to  his  political  faculty  and  his  patriotic  regard  (or  the 
asquircments  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  practical  work 
of  reconciling  Conservative  traditions  with  domestic  reform 
depended  rather  on  Salisbury's  nephew,  Mr  BaUour,  who  led 


the  House  of  Commons,  than  on  Salisbuiy,  who  devoted  himadi 
almost  entirely  to  forei^i  affairs.  Ihe  new  Conservative  move- 
ment, moreover,  in  the  country  at  large,  was,  in  any  case,  of  a 
more  constructive  type  than  Salisbury  himself  was  best  fitted 
to  lead,  and  he  was  not  the  real  source  of  the  politicalinspiration 
even  of  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Unionist  party  during  this 
petiod.  He  began  to  stand  to  some  extent  outside  party  and 
above  it,  a  moderator  witba  keenly  analytic  and  rather  sceptical 
mind,  but  still  th*  recognized  representative  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  coundls  of  the  world,  and  the  trusted  adviser  of  bis 
sovereign.  Though  himself  the  last  man  to  be  selected  as  the 
type  of  a  democratic  politician — for  his  references  to  extcasions 
of  popubr  government,  even  when  made  by  his  own  party,  were 
full  ^  mild  contempt — Salisbury,  gradually  acquired  a  higher 
place  in  public  Qpiaioo  than  that  occupied  by  any  contemporary 
statesman.  His  speechesr— which,  though  carelessly  composed, 
continued  to  blaze  on  occasion  with  their  old  fire  and  their  some- 
what mordant  cynidsm — were  weightier  in  tone,  and  became 
European  events.  Without  the  genius  of  Disraeli  or  the  personal 
magnetism  of  Gladstone,  he  yet  inspired  the  British  public  with 
a  quiet  confidence  that  niider  him  things  would  not  go  far  wrong, 
and  that  he  would  not  act  rashly  or  unworthily  of  his  country. 
Even  political  opponents  came  to  look  on  his  cautious  and 
balanced  conserntism,  and  his  intellectual  aloofness  irom 
interested  motives  or  vulgar  ambition,  as  standing  between 
them  and  something  more  distastefuL  Moreover,  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  affairs  his  weight  was  supreme.  He  had  lived  to 
become,  as  was  indeed  generally  recogiiized,  the  most  experienced 
working  diplomatist  in  Europe.  His  position  in  this  respect 
was  shown  in  nothing  better  than  in  his  superiority  to  criticism. 
In  foreign  affairs  many  among  his  own  party  regarded  him  as 
too  much  inclined  to  "  split  the  difference  "  and  to  make  "  gtac» 
ful  concessions  "—as  in  the  case  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to 
Germany — in  which  it  was  complained  that  Great  Britain  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  But  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  with* 
drawal  of  British  ships  from  Fort  Arthur  in  1898,  such  criticism 
became  acute,  the  plain  fact  of  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  often  in  difficult  circumstances,  reconciled  the  public  to 
his  conduct  of  affairs.  His  patiesce  frequently  justified  itsdf , 
notably  in  the  case  of  British  relations  with  the  United  States, 
which  were  for  a  moment  threatened  by  President  Cleveland's 
message  concerning  Venezuela  in  rSgs.  And  though  his  loyalty 
to  the  European  Concert  in  connexion  with  Turkey's  dealings 
with  Armenia  and  Crete  in  i89s-t898  proved  irritatingly  is- 
effectual — the  pace  of  the  concert,  aa  Lord  Salisbury  cxpbined, 
being  rather  like  that  of  a  steam-roller — no  alternative  policy 
could  ^e  contemplated  as  feasible  in  any  other  statesman's 
hands.  Salisbury's  personal  view  of  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  methods  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  radicated  not  only 
by  a  solemn  and  unusual  public  warning  addressed  to  the  sultan 
in  a  speech  at  Brighton,  but  also  by  his  famous  remark  that 
in  the  Crimean  War  Great  Britain  had  "  put  her  money  co  the 
wrong  horse.  "  Among  his  most  important  strokes  of  diplomacy 
was  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890,  delimiting  the  British 
and  German  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  The  South  African 
question  from  1S46  onwards  was  a  matter  for  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  Salisbury  left  it  in  Mr  Chamberlain's  hands. 

A  peer  premier  must  inevitably  leave  many  of  the  real  problems 
of  dcmocraric  government  to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Sabsbury  was  paiamonnt. 
Yet  while  vigorously  opposing  the  Radical  agitation  for  tbe 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never  interposed  a  mom 
Posmmxt  to  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  always  willing  to 
consider  plans  for  its  hnprovement,  and  in  May  1888  himscU 
introduced  a  biO  for  reforming  it  and  creating  life  peers;  but  he 
warned  reformers  that  the  only  result  must  be  to  make  tbe 
House  stronger.  To  abolish  it,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
to  take  away  a  necessary  safeguard  for  protecting  "  Philip 
drunk  "  by  an  appeal  to  "  Philip  sober.  " 

Lord  Salisbury  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  ia  1900  of 
his  wife,  whose  influence  with  her  husband  had  been  great,  as 
her  devotion  had  been  tuuwervins.   Her  piotracted  illatat  was 
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«oe  •mong  levcnl  causes,  tndwUng  his  own  occuional  ill-haltb, 
which  after  1895  made  him  leave  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work 
of  political  leadcnhip  to  his  prindpal  colleagues — Mr  Arthur 
Balfour  more  than  once  acting  as  foreign  secretary  for  several 
weeks  while  bis  uncle  stayed  abroad.  But  for  some  years  it  was 
felt  that  bis  attempt  to  be  both  prime  minister  and  foreign 
secretary  was  a  mistake;  and  after  the  election  of  1900  Salisbury 
handed  ovei  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
remaining  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  as  lord  privy 
seat  Id  1902,  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa, 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  retire  from  office  altogether; 
and  OD  the  nth  of  July  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
khig,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  Mr  Arthur 
Balfour. 

From  this  moment  he  remained  in  the  political  backgraund, 
and  his  ill-health  gradually  increased.  He  died  at  Hatfield  on 
the  2and  of  August  1903,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  marquessate 
by  his  eldest  son  Lord  Cranbome  (b.  1861),  who  entered  the 
bouse  of  commons  for  the  Darwen  division  of  Lancashire  (1885- 
i89>)  and  since  1893  had  been  member  for  Rochester.  The  new 
marquess  had  been  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  since 
1900,  and  in  October  1903  he  became  lord  privy  seal  in  Mr 
Balfour's  ministry.  Of  the  other  four  sons.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
(b.  1S69)  became  a  prominent  figure  in  parliament  as  Conserva- 
tive member  for  Greenwich  (1895-1906),  first  as  an  ardent  and 
eloquent  High  Churchman  in  connexion  with  the  debates  on 
education,  &c.,  and  then  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free-Trade 
Unionists  opposing  Mr  Chamberlain;  and  his  elder  biothci  Lord 
Kobert  Cecil  (b.  1864),  who  had  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
bar  and  become  a  K.C.,  entered  parliament  in  1906  for  Maiyl»- 
bone,  holding  views  in  sympathy  with  those  of  Lord  Hugh,  who 
had  been  defeated  through  the  opposition  of  a  Tariff  Reform 
Unionist  in  a  triangular  contest  at  Greenwich,  which  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Radical  candidate.  In  the  elections  of  January 
1910  Lord  Robert  Cedl  resigned  his  candidature  for  Marylebone, 
owing  to  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Tariff  Reformers,  which 
threatened  to  divide  the  party  and  lose  the  seat ;  he  stood  for 
Blackburn  as  a  Unionisl  Free  Trader  and  was  defeated.  On 
the  other  hand  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  returned  for  Oxford 
University  b  place  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot.  Lord  Hugh's 
candidature,  which  was  announced  in  1009  simultaneously  with 
the  resignation  of  the  sitting  member,  was  opposed  by  many 
who  disagreed  with  his  fiscal  views  and  his  attitude  on  Church 
questions;  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  he  was  ulUmatdy  returned  un- 
opposed. ( H.  Ch.  ) 

SAUSBURT.  ROBERT  CECIL,  1ST  Eau  or  (e.  is6s-i6i2), 
English  k>rd  treasurer,  the  exact  year  of  whose  birth  is  unrecorded, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Cecil,  ist  Lord  Burghley, 
and  of  his  second  wife  Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
of  Gidea  Hall  in  Essex.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  house 
and  at  Cambridge  University.  In  1584  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  was  returned  the  same  year  to  parliament,  and  again  in 
1586,  as  member  for  Westminster.  In  1588  he  accompanied 
Lord  Derby  in  his  mission  to  the  Netherlands  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Spain, and  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1 588,  and  \n  the  assemblies 
of  1593, 1597  and  t6oi  for  Hertfordshire.  About  1589  he  appears 
to  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state,  though  he 
did  not  receive  the  official  appointment  till  1596.  On  the  loth 
of  May  1591  he  was  knighted,  and  in  August  sworn  of  the  privy 
council  In  1597  he  was  rnade  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  1598  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  to  prevent  the  impending  alliance  between  that 
country  and  Sfnin.  The  next  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
master  of  the  court  of  wards.  On  Lord  Burghley's  death  on 
the  4th  of  August  both  Essex  and  Bacpn  desired  to  succeed  him 
in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  but  the  queen  preferred  the 
son  of  her  last  great  minister.  On  Essex's  disgrace,  consequent 
on  his  sudden  and  unauthorized  abandonment  of  bis  command 
in  Ireland,  Cecil's  conduct  was  worthy  of  high  praise.  "  By 
employing  bis  credit  with  Her  Majesty  in  behalf  of  the  Earl," 
wiote  John  Petit  (June  14,  1600),  "  he  lias  gained  great  oedit 


to  hunseU  both  at  .home  and  abroad."  At  this  period  begn 
Cecil's  secret  correspondence  with  James  in  Scotland.  Hitherto 
Cecil's  enemies  had  persuaded  James  that  the  secretory  was 
unfavourable  to  his  claims  to  the  English  throne.  An  tmder* 
standing  was  now  effected  by  which  Cecil  was  able  to  assure 
James  of  his  succession,  ensure  his  own  power  and  predominancs 
in  the  new  reign  agaiiut  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other  competitors, 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  last  yeaxs  of  Eiiaabeth,  the 
coiuiitions  demanded  by  him  being  that  all  attempts  of  James 
to  obtain  parliamentary  recognitioa  of  his  title  should  cease, 
that  an  absolute  respect  choold  be  paid  to  the  queen's  fedings, 
and  that  the  communications  should  remain  a  profound  secret. 
Writing  later  in  the  reign  of  James,  Cecil  says: "  If  Her  Majesty 
had  known  all  I  did,  how  weU  these  (?  she)  should  have  knowa 
the  innocency  and  constancy  of  my  present  faith,  yet  hcs  tgt 
and  orbity,  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  her  sex,  might  have  moved 
her  to  think  ill  of  that  which  helped  to  preserve  her."' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  these  secret  communications,  which, 
while  they  aimed  at  securing  for  Cecil  a  fresh  lease  <k  power 
in  the  new  reign,  conferred  undoubted  advantages  on  the  country. 
Owing  to  Cecil's  action,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  on  the  S4th  o{ 
March  1603,  James  was  proclaimed  king,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne  without  opposition.  Cecil  was  continued  in  his 
office,  was  created  Boron  Cecil  of  Essendon  in  Rutlandshire 
on  the  13th  of  May,  Viscount  Cranhorne  on  the  soth  of  August 
t6o4,  and  earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  4th  of  May  tio5.  He  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Fcbmaijr 
i6or,  and  obtained  the  Garter  in  May  1606.  Meanwhile  Cecil's 
success  had  completed  the  discontent  of  Raleigh,  who,  exasperated 
at  his  dismissal  from  the  captaincy  of  the  guard,  became  involved 
^whether  innocently  or  not  is  uncertain — in  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  known  as  the  "  Bye  Pk>t."  Cecil  took  a  leading 
part  in  his  trial  in  July  1603,  and,  though  probably  convinced 
of  his  guilt,  endeavoured  to  ensure  him  a  fair  trial  atui  rebuked 
the  attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  his  harshness  towards 
tlie  prisoner.  On  the  6th  of  May  1608  the  office  of  lord  treasurer 
was  added  to  Salisbury's  other  appointments,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  public  affairs  was  placed  solely  in  his  hands.  His 
real  policy  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  for  the  king  coe- 
stanUy  interfered,  and  Ocil,  far  from  holding  any  absoUle  or 
continuous  control,  was  often  not  even  an  adviser  but  merdjr 
a  follower,  simulating  approval  of  schemes  opposed  to  his  re^ 
judgment.  In  foreign  affairs  his  aim  was  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  secure  the  indepeod- 
ence  of  the  Netherbnds  from  either  state.  He  also  hoped,  hke 
bis  father,  to  make  England  the  head  of  the  Protestant  alliance 
abroad;  and  his  last  energies  were  expended  in  effecting  the 
marriage  in  161 3  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  James's  dauber, 
with  the  Elector  Palatine.  He  was  iikfavour  of  peace,  preoccupied 
with  the  state  of  the  finances  at  home  and  the  decreasing  revenue, 
and,  though  sharing  Raleigh's  dislike  of  Spain,  was  instrumental 
in  making  the  treaty  with  that  power  in  1604.  In  June  1607 
he  promised  the  support  of  the  government  to  the  merchants 
who  complained  of  Spanish  ill-usage,  but  declared  that  the 
commons  must  not  meddle  with  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
In  i6tt  he  disapproved  of  the  proposed  marriage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta.  His  bias  against  Spsin  and 
bis  fidelity  to  the  national  interests  render,  therefore,  his  accept- 
ance of  a  pension  from  Spain  a  surprising  incident  in  his  career. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  hi  1604  the  sum  Cedl  recdved  was 
£1000,  which  was  raised  the  following  year  to  £1500;  while  in 
1609  he  demanded  an  augmentation  and  to  be  paid  for  eac^ 
piece  of  information  separately.  If,  as  has  been  stated,'  be 
recdved  a  pension  also  from  France,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
like  his  contemporary  Bacon,  who  accepted  presents  from 
suitors  on  both  sides  and  still  gave  an  independent  dedce, 
Cecil  may  have  maintained  a  freedom  from  corrupting  influeiiccs, 
while  his  acceptance  of  money  as  the  price  of  infonnatiott 
caDceming  the  intentions  of  the  government  may  have  formed 

"  Corrapondtna  if  KintJamt!  VI.  of  Scottaxd  with  Sir  R.  CtcS, 
ed.  by  J.  Bruce  (Camden  Soc..  1861),  p.  xt 
'Gardiner,  Hiiltrj  ^  Emflmi,  i.  314. 
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put  e(  a  tiateiti  p<J)c)r  a(  cultfvaUng  good  nhliena  with  th* 
two  great  rivals  of  England  (one  advanLage  of  which  was  (he 
OMnmuiiiatiOD  of  plots  formed  against  the  governmenl).  and 
flt  aaiiitaining  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  UisdiScult, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  complete  information,  to  understand 
the  eact  nature  and  sIgnlScation  of  these  strange  rebitlons. 

As  kcd  treaaorer  Salisbury  showed  considerable  financial 
ability.  During  the  year  preceding  his  acceptance  of  that 
oSce  the  expenditure  had  risen  to  £500,000,  leaving,  with  an 
ordinary  revenue  of  about  £320,000  and  (he  subsidies  voted'by 
parliament,  a  yearly  deficit  of  £73,000.  Lord  Salisbury  took 
advantage  of  the  decision  by  the  judges  In  the  court  of  exchequer 
m  Bates's  case  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  impositions; 
and  (es  the  >8th  of  July  tfioS)  imposed  new  duties  bn  articles 
of  huuiy  and  those  of  foreign  manufacture  whkh  competed  with 
Pj.([li.h  goods,  while  lowering  the  dues  on  currants  and  tobacco. 
By  tliis  measure,  and  by  a  more  careful  ceUectioa,  the  ordinary 
income  was  raised  to  £460,000,  while  £700,000  was  paid  off 
the  debt,  Icavii^  at  the  beginning  of  1610  the  sum  of  £300,000. 
This  was  a  sabstantial  reform,  and  if,  as  has  been  staled,  the 
"  total  result  of  Salisbury's  financial  administration  "  was  "  the 
halving  of  the  debt  at  the  cost  of  doubling  the  deficiency,"  ■ 
the  failure  to  secure  a  permanent  improvement  must  be  ascribed 
to  tl>e  eattavagance  «f  James,  who,  disregarding  his  minister's 
entieatias  and  advice,  continued  to  exceed  his  income  by  £r49,ooo. 
Bet  a  want  of  statesrnanship  had  been  shown  by  Salisbury 
in  ferdog  the  king's  legal  right  to  levy  Impositions  against  the 
remoostranoea  of  the  parliament.  In  the  "  great  contract," 
the  scheme  now  put  forward  by  Salisbury  for  settling  the  finances, 
his  lack  of  political  wisdom  was  still  more  apparent.  The 
Commons  were  to  guarantee  a  fixed  ani^Ual  subsidy,  on  condition 
of  llie  abandonment  of  impositions  andofthe  redress  of  grievances 
by  the  king.  An  unworthy  and  undignified  system  of  higgling 
aad  haggUns  was  initiated  between  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ment. SnUsbuty  could  only  attribute  the  miscarriage  of  his 
sdieine  to  the  fact  "  that  Cod  did  not  bless  it."  But  Bacon 
wrprtirA  it  with  sevcre  disapproval,  and  in  the  parliament  of 
161J,  after  tlie  treasurer's  death,  he  begged  the  king  to  abandon 
these  humiliating  and  dangerous  bargainings,  **  that  your 
majesty  do  for  this  parliament  put  oS  the  person  of  a  merchant 
and  contractor  and-rest  upon  the  person  of  a  kii\g."  In  fact, 
the  vicious  principle  was  introduced  that  a  redress  of  grievances 
cmM  only  be  obtained  by  a  payment  of  subsidies.  The  identity 
of  .interests  between  the  crown  and  the  nation  which  had  made 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth  to  glorious,  and  which  she  herself  had 
consununated  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  public  appearance 
by  a  free  and  voluntary  concession  of  these  same  impositions, 
was  now  destroyed,  and  a  diveigence  of  interests,  made  patent 
by  vulgar  barBsining,  was  substituted  which  stimulated  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  sovereign  and  people,  and  paralysed 
Ihe  national  development  for  two  generations. 

This  was  scarcely  a  time  to  expect  any  favours  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  Salisbury,  while  fearing  that  the  Roman  Churoh 
ia  CgUnrf  would  become  a  danger  to  the  state,  had  always  been 
•verse  from  prosecution  for  religion,  and  he  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  large  body  of  law-abiding  and  loyal  Roman 
Catholici  tad  those  connected  with  plots  and  intrigues  against 
the  (hnme  and  govenuneot,  malung  the  oSer  in  October  1607 
ttat  if  the  pope  would  excommunicate  those  that  rebelled  against 
the  king  and  obUge  them  to  defend  him  against  invasion,  Ihe 
toes  for  recusancy  would  be  remitted  and  they  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  priests  in  their  bouses.  This  was  a  fair  measure  of 
telctatioa.  His  want  of  true  statesmanship  was  shown  with 
regard  to  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  towards  whom  his 
attitude  was  identical  with  that  afterwards  maintained  by  Laud, 
aad  the  same  ideal  pursued,  namely  that  of  material  and  oatward 
CDBformiiy,  Salisbury  employing  almost  the  same  words  as  (he 
archbishop  later,  that  "unity  in  belief  cannot  be  preserved 
■olcis  it  is  to  be  found  in  worship."' 

Baoon'*  disparaging  estimate  of  his  cousin  and  rival  was 

*  Sptdding,  Ufe  and  telltrs  of  Baem.  iv.  276. 

•  Cardincr,  UtUory  «/  E»ifani,  i.  199. 


probably  tinged  with  some  personal  animus,  and  Imtigated  by 
the  hope  of  recommending  himself  to  James  as  his  successor; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  acute  and  penetrating  descriptioa 
of  Salisbury  to  James  as  one  "  fit'  to  prevent  things  from  growing 
worse  but  not  fit  to  make  them  better,"  as  one  "  greater  m 
oftrcUoH*  than  4h  cptn,"  is  •  true  one.*  Elsewhere  Bacon 
accuses  him  "  of  an  artificial  animating  of  the  negative  "  — in 
modem  language,  of  official  obstruction  and  "  ted  tape."  But  in 
one  instance  at  least,  when  he  advised  James  itot  to  press  forward 
too  hastily  the  union  of  Enf^d  and  Scotland,  a  measure  which 
especially  appealed  to  Bacon's  imagination  and  was  ardently 
desired  by  him,  Salisbury  showed  a  prudence  and  judgment' 
superior  to  his  Olustribus  critic.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
he  rendered  substantial  services  to  the  state  in  times  of  great' 
dlRiculty  and  perplexity,  and  these  services  would  probably  have 
been  greater  and  more  permanent  had  he  served  a  better  king  and 
in  more  propitious  times.  Both  Elizabeth  and  James  found  a 
security  in  Salisbury's  calm  good  sense,  safe,  orderly  official  mind' 
and  practical  experience  of  business,  of  which  there  was  no 
guarantee  in  the  restlessness  of  Essex,  the  enterprise  of  Raleigh 
or  the  speculation  of  Bacon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  neither 
guided  nor  inspired  by  any  great  principle  or  ideal,  he  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  Settlement  of  the  great  national  problems, 
and  he  precipiuted  by  bis  ill-advised  action  Vbfi  disastrous 
struggle  between  crown  and  parliament. 

Lord  Salisbury  died  on  the  }4lhof  May  ioi>,  at  the  parsonage 
house  at  Mariborongh,  while  returning  to  London  from  taking  the 
waters  at  Bath.  During  his  long  political  career  hehadamaised 
a  large  fortune,  besides  inheriting  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord 
Burghley's  landed  estate.  In  r6o7  he  exchanged,  at  the  king's 
request,  his  estate  of  Theobalds  in  Hertfordshire  for  Hatfield, 
Here  he  built  the  magnificent  house  of  which  he  himself  conceived 
the  plans  and  the  design,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  inhabit, 
its  completion  almost  coinciding  with  his  death.  In  person  and 
figure  he  was  in  strange  contrast  with  his  rivals  at  court,  being 
diminutive  in  stature,  iil-formed  and  weak  in  health.  Elizabeth 
styled  him  her  pygmy;  his  enemies  delighted  In  vilifying  his 
"  wry  neck,"  "  crooked  back  "  and  "  splay  foot,"  and  in  Bacon^ 
essay  on  "  Deformity,"  It  was  said,  "the  world  takes  notice  that 
he  paints  out  his  little  cousin  to  the  life."*  Molin,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  England,  gives  a  similar  description  of  his  person, 
but  adds  that  he  had  '  a  noble  countenance  and  features."* 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  Tkt  Slate  and  Dipiilit  0]  a  Secretaire  ef 
Etiale's  Place  (^bl.  ii49,  reprinted  in  Haiteian  UucellttHy,  if. 
and  Somen  Tratli  (1809),  v.;  see  also  Harleiati  USS.  30s  and 
354),  and  An  Answer  le  Certain  Scandaloio  fapers  tcattered 
abroad  under  Colour  of  a  Catkolick  Admonition  (1606),  justifying 
bis  attitude  towards  recusants  after  the  discovery  of  the  Con- 
powder  Pkit  (HoW.  Mise.  ii.;  Somers  Tracts,  v.).  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wlliam  Brooke,  sth  Baron .  Cobham, 
by  whom,  besides  one  daughter,  he  had  William  (t59i-i668),  hit 
successor  as  and  earL 

No  complete  lile  of  Robert  Cecil  has  been  attempted,  but  the 
materials  for  it  arc  very  cxteniive,  including  HisL  MSS.  Comm, 
Series,  Marquis  of  Salisbury s  USS.  (superseding  former  reports  in 
the  series),  from  which  MbS.  selections  were  published  in  1740  by 
S.  Haynes,  by  Wm.  Murdin  in  17W,  by  John  Bruce,  in  The  Corre- 
spondence of  king  James  VI.  with  Str  Robert  Cecil,  io  1861  (Camden 
Society],  and  by  Ed.  Lodge,  in  JUustnUions  of  English  Hislory.in  1838. 

The  2nd  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  sided  with  the  pnUamcnt 
during  the  Civil  War  and  represented  his  party  in  negotiations 
with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  and  at  Newport,  was  succeeded  by  hi» 
grandson  James  (1648-1683)  as  3rd  earl.  James's  descendant, 
James,  the  7th  earl  (t748-t8i3),  who  wu  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  royal  household  from  1783  to  1804,  was  created  marquess  of 
Salisbury  in  1789.  '  His  son  and  successor,  Jamts  Brownlow 
William,  the  and  marquess  (i79t-r868),  married  Frances  Mary, 
daughter  of  Bamber  Gascoyne  of  ChQdwall  Hall,  Lancashire, 
and  took  the  name  of  Gascoyne  before  that  of  CecO.  He  wa* 
lord  privy  seal  in  1852  aad  lord  president  of  the  council  In  1838*" 
1S59;  his  son  and  heir  was  the  famous  prime  minister. 

*  Spedding.  L^  and  Letters  of  Bacim,  iv.  278  note,  279. 

•  Chamberlain  to  Caileion.  Biich's  Court  ^  Eimt  Jama,  L  114. 
*Cal.^  State  Pafrt:  Venetian,  x.  JIJ 
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SAUSBURT;  THOMAS  DE  MOHTACOTE,  4Ta  Eaa.  or 
(1388-1438),  was  SOD  o{  Joha,  the  third  cail,  who  wuezecuted 
in  1400  as  a  supporter  of  Richard  II.  Thomas  was  granted  part 
of  his  father's  estates  aod  summoned  10  parliament  in  1409, 
though  aot  fully  restored  till  1431.  He  was  present  throughout 
the  campaign  of  Agincourt  in  1415  and  at  the  naval  engagement 
before  Har0eur  in  I4t6.  In  the  expedition  of  1417-18  he  served 
with  iacreasing  distinction,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Rouen. 
During  the  spring  of  1419  he  held  an  independent  command, 
capturing  Fecamp,  Honfleur  and  other  towns,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  Normandy,  and  created  earl  of  Ferche. 
In  1430  he  was  in  chief  commanfl  in  Maine,  and  defeated  the 
Mar£chal  de  Rieux  near  Le  Mans.  When  Heniy  V.  went  home 
next  year  Salisbury  remained  in  France  as  the  chief  lieutenant 
of  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke,  through  his  own  rash- 
ness, was  defeated  at  Baugi  on  the  list  of  March  1431.  Salisbury 
cameupwiththe  archers  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day , but  recovered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  by  a  skilful  retreat  averted  further 
disaster.  He  soon  gathered  a  fresh  force,  and  in  June  was  able  to 
report  to  the  king  "  this  part  of  your  land  stood  in  good  plight 
never  so  well  as  now."  (Focicro,  x.  131).  Salisbury's  success 
in  Maine  marked  him  out  as  John  of  Bedford's  chief  lieutenant 
in  the  war  after  Henry's  death.  In  1433  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Champagne,  and  by  his  dash  and  vigour  secured  one 
of  the  chief  victories  of  the  war  at  Cravant  on  the  3oLh  of  July. 
Subsequent  operations  completed  the  conquest  of  Champagne, 
and  left  Salisbury  free  to  join  Bedford  at' Vemeuil>  There  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1434,  it  was  his  "judgment  and  valour  " 
that  won  the  day.^  During  the  next  three  years  Salisbury  was 
employed  on  the  Norman  border  and  in  Maine.  After  a  year's 
visit  to  England  he  returned  to  the  chief  command  in  the  field  in 
July,  1438.  Against  the  judgment  of  Bedford  he  determined 
to  make  Orleans  his  principal  objective,  and  began  the  siege  on- 
the  1 3th  of  October.  Prosecuting  it  with  his  wonted  vigour 
he  stormed  TourcUes,  the  castle  which  protected  the  southern  end 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Loire,  on  the  34th  of  October.  Three 
days  later  whilst  surveying  the  city  from  a  window  in  Tourelles 
he  was  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1438.  Salisbury  was  the  most  skilful  soldier  on  the 
English  side  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  Though  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  both  by  Henry  V.  and  Bedford,  he  took  no 
part  in  politics  save  for  a  momentary  support  oi  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1437-1438. 
He  was  a  patron  of  John  Lydgate,  who  presented  to  him  his 
book  The  Pilgrim  (now  Harley  MS.  4826,  with  a  miniature  of 
Salisbury)  engraved  in  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities).  By  his  first 
wife  Eleanor  Holand,  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  Salisbury 
had  an  only  daughter  Alice,  in  her  right  earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
married  Richard  Neville,  and  was  mother  of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker. His  second  wife  Alice  was  grand-daughter  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  and  after  his  death  married  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

The  chief  accounts  of  Salisbury's  campaigns  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cesta  Hcnrici  Quinti,  edited  by  B.  Williams  for  the  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 
(London,  1850)  in  the  Vita  Hcnrici  Quinti  (erroneously  attributed  to 
Thomas  of  Elmham),  edited  by  T.  Hcarnc  (Oxford.  1727);  the 
Chronique  of  E.  de  Monstrelet.  edited  by  L.  D.  d'Arcq  (Paris.  1857- 
1862):  the  Ckronigues  of  Jchan  de  Waurin.  edited  by  VV.  and 
E.  L.  C.  P.  Hardy  (London,  1864-1891);  and  the  Chronique  de  la 
Puerile  of  G.  roii.;!not.  edited  by  Vaflct  de  Viilville  (Pans,  1859). 
For  tnuili^rn  accounts  see  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  i9rk 
(Oxford.  1893);  and  C.  Oman.  Paliliail  Hiilory  tj England,  1377- 
14^5  (London,  1906).  (CT  L.  K.) 

SAUSBURT.  WIUIAH  LONOSVOSD  (or  hoMTsrit), 
Eau  or  (d.  1326),  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  II.  In 
1198  he  Kceivedfrom  King  Richard  I.  the  hand  of  Isabella,  or 
Ela  (d.  I  a6i),  daughter  and  heiress  uf  William,  oirl  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  granted  this  title  with  the  lands  of  the  earldom.  He 
held  many  high  offices  under  John,  and  commanded  a  section 
of  the  English  forces  at  Bouvines  (1314),  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  house  except  for 
a  few  months  in  1316,  when  John's  cause  seemed  hopelessly 
lott.    He  was  also  a  supporter  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.    In  isas 


be  went  ob  an  expedition  to  Gaseony,  bdng  wndted  00  1)» 
Isle  of  RioB  the  return  voyage.  The  hardships  of  thisadventote 
undermined  his  health,  and  he  died  «t  Salisbury  on  the  7tfa  of 
March  I3a6,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  The  eldest 
of  Longsword's  four  sons,  William  (c.isia-tajo)  did  notreoeive 
his  father's  earidora,  although  he  is  often  called  eail  of  Saliabuiy. 
In  1347  he  led  the  English  cnisadets  to  join  the  French  at 
Damietta  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Saracens  in'  February 
1350. 

SALISBURY,  a  township  of  Litchfield  county,  in  the  nocth- 
westera  corner  of  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1910)3531.  Area, 
about  58  sq.m.  Salisbury  is  served  by  theCentralNew England, 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  lailways.  In  the 
township  are  several  villages,  including  Salisbury,  Lakeville, 
Lime  Rock,  Cbapinville  and  Ore  HilL  Much  of  the  township  h 
hilly,  and  Bear  Mountain  (2355  ft.),  near  the  Massachusetts 
line,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  sute.  The  Heusatooic 
river  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  township  is -a  summer 
resort.  In  it  are  the  Scoville  Memorial  Library  (about  8000 
volumes  in  1910);  the  Hotchkiss  preparatory  school  (opened  in 
1893,  for  boys);  the  Salisbury  School  (Protestant  Episcopal, 
for  boys),  removed  to  Salisbury  from  Staten  Island  in  1901  and 
formerly  St  Austin's  school;  the  Taconic  School  (1896,  for  girls); 
and  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  (established  aa  a  privale 
institution  in  1858).  Among  the  manufactures  are  charcoeK 
pig-iron,  car  wheels  and  general  castings  at  Lime  Rock,  cutlery 
at  Lakeville,  and  knife-handles  and  rubber  brushes  at  Salisbury. 
The  iron  mines  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  oountiy;  minioc 
began  probably  as  early  as  1731. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  township  was  made  in  1730  by 
Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  who  in  171^  had  bought  from  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  along  the  Housatomc,  called  "  Weatogue  " — an 
Indian  word  said  to  mean  "  the  wigwam  place."  In  1733  the 
township  was  surveyed  with  its  present  boundaries,  and  in  1738  the 
land  (exclusive  of  that  held  under  previous  grants)  was  aucuoocd 
by  the  state  at  Hartford.  In  that  year  the  present  name  vaa 
adopted,  and  in  1741  the  township  was  incorporated. 

See  Malcolm  D.  Rudd,  An  Hislorical  SkeUk  0/  SaUshvry,  Cim- 
ntclicia  (New  York.  1899);  and  Ellen  S.  Bartlett,  "  Salisbury,"  in 
Tke  CtMuclieiU  Quarterly,  voL  iv.  No.  4,  pp.  345  sqq,  (Hanford, 
Conn.,  1898). 

SAUSBURT,  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  EngUnd,.83f  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  and  Great  Westera 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  17,117.  Its  situation  is  beautifuL 
Viewed  from  the  hills  which  surround  it  the  city  is  seen  to  lie 
among  flat  meadows  mainly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  which  is  here  joined  by  four  tributaries.  The  magnificent 
cathedral  stands  close  to  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of  the  dty, 
the  streets  of.  which  are  in  part  laid  out  in  squares  called  the 
"  Chequers."  To  the  north  rises  the  bare  qpland  of  Salisbury 
Plain. 

.  The  cathedral  -church  of  St  Maiy  is  an  unsurpassed  example  of 
Early  English  architecture,  begun  and  completed,  save  its  spire  and 
a  few  details,  within  one  brief  period  (1220-1266).  There  is  atradi- 
tion.  supported  by  probability,  that  Elias  de  Derham.  canon  of  the 
cathedral  (d.  1245).  was  the  principal  architect.  He  was  at  Salisbury 
in  1220-1229.  and  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
-shrine  of  Thomas  h  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  building  is  473  ft. 
in  extreme  length,  the  length  of  the  nave  being  229  ft.  6  in.,  the 
choir  151  ft.,  and  the  lady  chapel  68  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of  the 
nave  is  83  ft.  and  the  height  84  ft.  The  spire,  the  highest  in  England, 
measures  404  ft.  (For  plan,  sec  Architectuse:  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  in  England.) ,  The  cathedral,  standing  in  a  broad  grassy  close, 
consists  of  a  nave  of  ten  bays,  with  aisles  and  a  lofty  north  porch, 
main  transepts  with  eastern  aisles,  choir  with  aisles,  lesser  transepts, 
presbytery  and  lady  chapel.  The  two  upper  storeys  of  the  tower 
and  the  spire  above  are  early  Decorated.  The  west  front,  the  last 
portion  of  the  original  building  completed,  bears  in  its  rich  orna- 
mentation signs  of  the  traniilion  to  the  Decorated  style.  The  perfect 
uniformity  of  the  building  is  no  lesa  remarkable  within  than  without. 
The  frequent  use  of  Purbcck  marble  for  shafts  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  delicate  grey  freestone  which  is  the  principal  building 
material.  In  the  nave  is  a  series  of  monuments  of  much  interest, 
which  were  placed  here  by'  James  Wyatt,  who,  in  an  unhappy 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  (1 783-1 791 ),  destroyed  many  magnifion^ 


stained-glass  windows  which  had  eaoped  the  Refornuuton,  and  also 
removed  two  Perpendicular  chapels  and  the  detached  belfry  which 
stood  to  the  north-west  of  the  cathedral.   One  of  the  memonala  U  n 
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•■BlIfigaicaiabniMpianiNai.  This  «n  lonf  eoaMClcd  with  the 
ceiemony  of  the  "  boy  biahop,"  which,  as  practised  both  here  and 
cbcwhcre  until  ita  auppfcsiion  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  conatsted  in  the 
clectjon  of  a  choir<boy  as  "  bishop  during  the  period  between  St 
Nicholas'  and  Holy  Innocents'  Emys.  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
gapcescnt  a  boy  who  died  during  his  tenancy  of  the  office.  But  such 
anall  figures  occur  elsewhere,  and  have  oeen  supposed  to  marlc 
the  separate  burial-place  of  the  heart.  The  lady  chapel  istheearticst 
part  of  the  original  building,  as  the  west  end  is  the  latest.  The 
clotsters,  south  of  the  church,  were  built  directly  after  its  completion. 
The  chapccr-hoitae  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  a  very-fine  octagonal 
example^  with  a  fcmarlcable  scries  of  contempotaiy  iCulptttreai 
The  library  contains  many  valuable  M5S.  and  ancient  printed  books. 
The  diocese  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Dorsetshire,  tiw  greater  part 
of  Wiltshire  and  very  small  portions  of  Berltabire,  naropshire, 
SooMnctahire  and  I>cvonshire. 

There  are  three  ancient  parish  churches:  St  Martin's,  with  square 
tower  and  spire,  and  possessing  a  Norman  font  and  Early  English 
portions  in  tne  choir;  St  Thomas's  (of  Canterbury'),  founded  in  12.10 
as  a  chapel  to  the  cathedral,  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th  cr  nTur\' ;  and  bt 
EdmniMi'a,  founded  as  the  collegiate  church  of  secular  canons  in 
1268,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  m  the  Perpendicular  picriod.  The 
residence  of  the  college  of  secular  priests  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
ecclesiastical  college  of  St  Edmund's,  founded  m  1873.  St  John'j 
chapel,  founded  by  Bishop  Robert  Bingham  in  the  15th  century,  h 
occupied  by  a  dwelling  house.  There  is  a  beautiful  clnipol  attached 
to  the  S<  Nicholas  hospital  The  poultry  cross,  or  hi^h  cross,  an 
open  hexagon  with  six  arches  and  a  central  pillar,  «as  erected  by 
Lord  Montacute  before  13.^5.  In  the  market-place  is  Marochctli  » 
statue  to  Sdney  Herbert.Xord  Herbert  of  Lea,  The  modern  public 
buildings  tncluoe  the  court-house,  nwrket.  comexchan^'rand  (hratre. 
A  park  was  laid  out  in  1887  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  the  same  year  a  statue  was  erected  to  Henry  Fawcett. 
the  economist,  who  was  bom  at  Salisbury.  Among  remaining 
specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  may  be  mentioned  the 
bdnqueting-hall  of  John  Halle,  wool  merchant,  built  about  1^70; 
and  Audl^  Houae.  oelonging  also  to  the  15th  century,  and  repaired 
in  1S81  as  a  diocesan  church  houfe.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
educational  and  other  charities,  including  the  bishop's  gramnur 
school.  Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  the  St  Nicholas  hospital 
and  Trinity  hospital,  founded  by  Agnes  Bottenham  in  1379.  Brew- 
iae,  tanning,  carpet-maldng  and  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and 
of  Doots  and  shoes  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable  agricul- 
tural trade.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  7  aldermen  antl  31 
couociUon.    Area,  1710  acres. 

Hialary. — The  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  is  rich  In  tnti- 
qvitio.   The  lamous  megalithic  remains  of  Stonehenge  (q.i.)  are 

not  far  distant.    From  MUfard  Hill  and  Fishetton 

many  prehistoric  relics  have  been  brought  to  the  fine 
Blackmore  Mnseum  in  the  dty.  But  the  site  most 
htimately  usodated  with  Salisbury  is  that  of  Old  Sarum,  the 
history  o(  which  forms  the  preface  to  that  of  the  modem  city. 
This  is  a  desolate  place,  lying  a  short  distance  north  of  Salisbury, 
with  a  huge  mound  guarded  by  a  fosse  and  earthworks.  The 
fummit  is  hollowed  out  like  a  crater,  its  rim  surmounted  by 
a  rampart  so  deeply  cut  away  that  its  inner  side  rises  like 
a  sheer  wall  of  chalk  100  ft.  high. 

Old  Sarum  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  eariy 
BritoDS  and  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  SorModiHum.  Certlic, 
founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  fixed  his  seat  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Alfred  strengthened  the  castle, 
and  it  was  selected  by  Edgar  as  a  place  of  national  assembly 
to  tieviic  means  of  checking  the  Danes.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  possessed  a  mint.  The  ecclesiastical  importance 
of  Old  Sarum  begins  with  the  establishment  of  a  nunnery  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Early  in  the  8th  century  Wiltshire  had 
bccB  divided  between  the  new  diocese  of  Sherborne  and  thatof 
Winchester.  About  920  a  bishopric  had  been  created  at  Rams- 
buiy,  east  of  Savemake  Forest ;  to  this  Sherborne  was  joined  in 
1058  and  in  1075/6  Old  Sarum  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
Itanferred  hither  from  Sherborne.  Osmund,  the  second  bishop, 
revised  the  form  of  communion  service  in  general  use,  compiling 
a  missal  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  celebrated  "  Sarum 
Use-"  The  "Sarum  Breviary"  was  printed  at  Venice  in  t483, 
and  upon  this,  the  most  widely  prevalent  of  English  liturgies, 
the  prayer-books  of  Edward  VI.  were  mainly  based.  Osmund 
Iko  built  a  cathedral,  in  the  form  of  a  plain  cms,  and  this  was 
traceable  in  the  very  dry  summer  of  1834.  Old  Sarum  could 
have  afforded  little  room  for  a  catliedral.  bishop's  palace, 
gamaon  and  townsfolk.    The  priests  complained  d  their  bleak 


and  waterless  abode,  and  still  more  of  its  transference  to  the 
keeping  of  lay  castellans.  Soldiers  and  priests  were  at  perpetual 
feud;  and  after  a  licence  had  been  granted  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.,  it  was  decided  to  move  down  into  the  fertile  Avon  valley. 
In  iioi  the  notorious  bishop,  Roger  Poore,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  sheriff,  obtained  custody  of  the  castle  and  the  grant  of 
a  comprehensive  charter  from  Henry  I.  whidi  confirmed  and 
extended  the  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
annexed  new  benefactions  and  granted  perpetual  freedom  in 
tparkets  and  fairs  from  all  tolls  and  customs.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Henry  11.,  John,  and  Henry  III.  With  the  building  of  New 
Sarum  in  the  13th  century  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  see, 
Old  Sarum  lapsed  to  the  crown.  It  has  since  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  under  James  I.  formed  part  of  the  property 
of  the  earidom  of  Salisbury.  By  the  t6th  centuiy  it  was  almost 
entirely  in  ruins,  and  in  1608  it  was  ordered  that  the  town  walls 
should  be  entirely  demolished.  The  borough  returned  two 
members  to  pailiament  from  iigj  until  1833  when  it  was  de- 
prived of  representation  by  the  Refotm  Act,  the  privilege  of 
election  beiiig  vested  In  the  proprietors  of  certain  free  burgage 
tenures.  In  the  14th  century  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  aldermanries,  the  will  of  one  John  atte  Stone,  dated 
1361,  including  a  bequest  of  land  itithbt  the  aldermanry  of 
Newton.  In  i  io>  Henry  I.  granted  a  yearly  fair  for  seven  days, 
on  August  14  and  for  three  days  before  and  after.  Heniy  III. 
granted  another  fair  for  three  days  from  June  38,  and  Ricbaid 
II.  for  eight  days  froin  September  30. 

The  new  dty,  under  the  name  of  New  Sarum  (New  Satesbury, 
Salisbury)  immediately  began  to  spring  up  round  the  cathedi^ 
close.  A  charter  of  Henfy  lU.  in  1337  redtes  the 
removal  from  Old  Sarum,  the  king's  ratlficatioa  and  ™^ 
his  laying  the  foimdation-stone  of  the  church.  It 
then  grants  and  confirms  to  the  bishops,  canons  and  dtitens, 
all  liberties  and  free  customs  previotisly  enjoyed,  and  dedaies 
New  Sarum  to  be  a  free  city  and  to  constitute  forever  part  of  the 
bishop's  demesne.  During  the  three  following  centuries  periodical 
disputes  arose  between  the  bishop  and  the  town,  endfaig  generally 
in  the  complete  submission  of  the  latter.  One  of  these  resulted 
ini473  in  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  by  Edward  IV.  empowering 
the  bishop  to  enforce  the  regular  election  of  a  mayor,  and  to 
make  laws  for  governing  the  town.  In  161 1  the  dty  obtained 
a  charter  of  incorporation  from  James  I.  tmder  the  title  of 
"  mayor  and  commonalty  "  of  the  dty  of  New  Sarum,  the 
governing  body  to  consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder  and  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  with  power  to  make  by-laws.  This' charter  was 
renewed  by  Charles  I.  and  confirmed  by  CromwcU  in  1656. 
The  latter  redtes  that  since  the  deprivation  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  by  parliament,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  have 
bought  certain  possessions  of  the  late  bishop  of  New  Sarum, 
together  with  fairs  and  markets.  These  it  confirms,  constitutes 
the  town  a  dty  and  county,  subjects  the  dose  to  its  jurisdiction 
and  invests  the  bailiff  with  the  powers  of  a  sheriff.  In  1659 
with  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  the  ancient  charter  of  the 
dty  was  revived  and  that  of  1656  cancelled.  In  1684  during  the 
friction  between  Charles  II.  and  the  towns,  Salisbury  surrendered 
its  charter  voluntarily.  Four  years  later  in  1688  James  II. 
restored  to  all  cities  their  andcnt  charters,  and  the  bishop 
continued  to  hold  New  Sarum  as  his  demesne  until  1835.  The 
Muninpal  Corporations  Act  of  that  year  reported  that  Salisbury 
was  still  governed  under  the  charter  of  1611,  as  modified  by  later 
ones  of  Charies  11.,  James  II.  and  Anne. 

In  1 23 1  Henry  III.  granted  the  bishop  a  fair  for  two  days  from 
August  r4,  which  in  1337  was  prolonged  to  eight  days.  Two 
general  fairs  were  obtained  from  Cromwell  in  1656,  on  the 
Tuesday  before  Whit-Sunday  and  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  second 
week  before  Michaelmas.  In  r793  the  fain  were  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  January  6,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after 
March  3s,on  Whit -Monday.on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  after  October  10,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
before  Christmas  Day;  in  1888  on  July  15  and  October  18;  and 
now  on  the  Tuesdays  after  January  6  and  October  10.  A  large 
pleisure-faif  was  held  tutil  recently  on  Whit-Monday  and 
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rueiday,  but  in  1888  tbii  wu  reported  u  of  bad  character  and 
it  is  now  discontinued.  A  grant  of  a  weekly  mariiet  on  Tuesday 
was  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  laj.  Id  134a  this  privilege 
was  being  abused,  a  daily  market  beiiig  held,  which  was  finally 
prohibited  in  1361.  In  1316  a  market  on  Saturday  was  granted 
by  Edward  n.  and  in  1656  another  on  every  second  Tuesday 
by  CromweU.  In  1769  a  wholesale  doth  market  was  appointed 
to  be  held  yearly  on  August  24.  In  i838  and  1891  the  market 
days  were  Tuesday  and  Satiurday.  A  great  com  market  is  now 
held  every  Tuesday,  a  cattle  market  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and 
a  cheese  market  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  month.  Salisbury 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  until  1885  when  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  As  early  as  1334  the  town  took  part  in 
foreign  trade  and  was  renowned  for  its  breweries  and  woollen 
manufactories,  and  the  latter  industry  continued  until  the  r7th 
century,  but  has  now  entirely  declined.  Commercial  activity 
gave  rise  to  numerous  confraternities  amongst  the  various  trades, 
such,  as  those  of  the  tailors,  weavers  and  cutlets.  The  majority 
originated  under  Edward  IV.,  though  the  most  ancient — that 
of  the  tailors — was  said  to  have  been  formed  under  Henry  VI. 
and  still  existed  in  1835.  The  manufacture  of  cutlery,  once  a 
flourishing  industry,  is  now  decayed. 

See  VUloria  County  Hislory.  WOiskin;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Hutory 
e/  Sta  Sarum  (1843) ;  and  Hiilory  oj  Old  Sanm  (1843). 

SAUSBURT,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Wicomico  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wicomico  river,  about  33  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  (i«co)  4J77,  including  1006  negroes;  (1910)  6690. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  (which  has 
shops  here),  and  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
railways,  and  by  steamers  on  the  Wicomico  river,  which 
has  a  channel  9  ft.  deep;  Salisbury  is  the  head  of  navigation. 
GtatB,  vegetables  and  lumber  are  shipped  along  the  coast. 
Salisbury  was  founded  in  1731,  organized  as  a  town  in  i8is, 
and  incorporated  in  1854  and  again  in  1888. 

SAUSBURT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rowan  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  120  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  (1890)  44t8;  (1900)  6j77  (2408  negroes);  (1910)  7153. 
Salisbury  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  which  has  repair 
shops  here.  It  is  the  seat  of  Livingstone  College  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal,  removed  from  Concord  to  Salisbury  in 
1883,  chartered  1885).  There  is  a  national  cemetery  here, 
in  which  i>,i47  Federal  soldiers  are  buried.  The  city  has  various 
manufactures  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  the  surrounding  farming 
country.  Salisbury  was  founded  about  r753,  was  first  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1755  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1770. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  Confederate  military  prison 
here.  On  the  12th  of  April  1865  the  main  body  of  General 
George  Stoneman's  cavalry  encountered  near  Salisbury  a  force 
of  about  3000  Confederates  under  General  William  M.  Gardner, 
and  captured  1364  prisoners  and  r4  pieces  of  artillery. 

SAliSHAN,  the  name  of  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  Salish  (Flat- 
beads),  Bellacoola,  Clallam,  Colville,  Kalispel,  Lummi,  Nisqually, 
Okinagan,  Puyallup,  C^uinault,  Sanpoil,  Shushwap,  Skokomish, 
Songeesh,  Spokan  and  Tulalip.  They  number  about  30,000, 
and  live  in  the  southern  part  of  Briti^  Columbia,  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  and  the  north-west  of  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

8ALLI  (5/d),  a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bu  Ragrag  opposite  Rabat  (;.«).  Pop. 
about  30,000.  The  shrine  of  Sidi  Abd  Allah  Haslin  in  Salli 
is  so  sacred  as  to  close  the  street  in  which  it  stands  to  any  but 
Moslems.  Outside  the  town  walls  there  is  no  security  for  life 
or  property.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  excludes  vessels 
of  more  than  two  hundred  tons;  steamers  lie  outside,  communi- 
cating with  the  port  by  lighters  of  native  build  manned  by 
descendants  of  the  pirates  known  as  "Salli  Rovers."     (See 

BAXBASY  PlKATIS.) 

SALU),  DENIS  OE,  Sieur  de  la  Coudraye  [pseudonym  Sitnr 
d'HidoHviiie]  (1636-1669),  French  writer,  and  founder  of  the 
&!t  French  literary  and  scientific  journal,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1626.  In  1665  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Jmrnal 
da  joMnit.   The  Journal,  under  bis  diicctioo,  wai  suppreiwd 


after  the  thirteenth  number,  but  was  revived  shortly  aftenmdi. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  May  1669. 

SAUnST  [Cahts  Sallustius  CsoptisI  (86-34  B.C.),  Romas 
historian,  belonging  to  a  well-known  plebeian  family,  was  bom 
at  Amitemum  in  the  cotmtty  of  the  Sabines.  Afttr  an  ill-apcnt 
youth  he  entered  public  life,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
people  in  53,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  in  a  street 
brawl  by  the  followers  of  Klilo.  Sallust  was  opposed  to  Milo 
and  to  Pompey's  party  and  to  the  old  aristooacy  of  Rome. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Caesar,  to  whom 
he  owed  such  political  advancement  as  he  attained.  In  50  he 
was  removed  from  the  senate  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  on  the  ground  of  gross  immorality,  the  real  leason 
probably  being  his  friendship  for  Caesar.  In  the  fbllowfaig  year, 
no  doubt  through  Caesar's  influence,  he  was  reinstated  and 
appointed  quaestor.  In  46  he  was  praetor,  and  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  campaign,  whkh  ended  in  the  dcdaive 
defeat  of  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  at  Tbapeas,  As 
a  reward  for  his  services,  Sallust  was  appointed  governor  of  tfae 
province  of  Numidia.  In  this  capacity  he  was  guilty  of  such 
oppression  and  extortion  that  only  the  influence  of  Caesar 
enabled  him  to  escape  condemnation.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  purchased  and  laid  out  in  great  splendour  the  famous  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  known  as  the  H»rli  SaUustiaiu.  He  now  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  historical  liteiatiiic. 
His  account  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  {De  anjuraUoiu  CatiUnae 
or  Bdlvm  CatUimriim)  and  of  the  Jugurtbine  War  (Befftim 
Juiurlktnum)  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  together  with 
fragments  of  his  higer  and  most  important  work  IHui^riae), 
a  history  of  Rome  from  78-67,  iotoided  as  a  centinnation  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sisenna's  work.  Slie  Colitint  Cmstiracj  (his  first 
published  work)  contains  the  history  oi  the  memorable  year  63. 
Sallust  adopts  the  usually  accepted  view  of  Catiline,  and  describe* 
bim  as  the  deliberate  foe  of  law,  order  and  morality,  without 
attempting  to  give  any  adequate  explanation  of  his  views  and 
intentions.  Catiline,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  supported 
the  party  of  Sulla,  to  which  Sallust  was  opposed.  There  may  be 
truth  in  Mommsen's  suggestion  that  be  was  particularly  an^us 
to  dear  his  patron  Caesar  of  all  complicity  in  the  conspinicy. 
Anyhow,  the  subject  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  oS 
bis  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  whose 
degeneracy  he  delighted  to  paint  in  the  bUckest  cblours.  Co 
the  whole,  he  is  not  unfair  towards  Cicero.  His  JugurOnne  Wor, 
again,  though  a  valuable  and  interesting  monograph,  is  not  a 
satisfaaory  performance.  We  may  assume  that  he  had  collected 
materials  and  put  together  notes  for  it  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Numidia.  Here,  too,  he  dwells  upon  the  feebleness  of 
the  senate  and  aristocracy,  too  often  in  a  tiresome,  moralixiog 
and  philosophizing  vein,  but  as  a  military  history  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of  geographical  and  chronological 
details.  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Histories  (some  discovered 
in  1886)  are  enough  to  show  the  political  partisan,  who  took 
a  keen  pleasure  in  describing  the  reaction  against  the  dictator's 
policy  .ind  legislation  after  his  death.  The  loss  of  the  work 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  have  thrown  much  light  on  a  very 
eventful  period,  embracing  the  war  against  Sertorius,  tlw 
campaigns  of  Lucullus  against  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  and  the 
victories  of  the  great  Pompey  in  the  East.  Two  letters  (Duae 
epistdae  de  republica  ordinanda),  letters  of  political  counsel 
and  advice  addressed  to  Caesar,  and  an  attack  upon  Ciccto 
(Invecliva  or  Declamalio  i»  Ciceronem),  frequently  attributed 
to  Sallust,  are  probably  the  work  of  a  rbetoridan  of  the  fint 
century  A.D.,  also  the  author  of  a  counter-invective  by  Qcere. 
Sallust  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Tadtus  (^fiiu/i,  iii.  30);  and 
Quintilian  (ii.  5,  x.  i),  who  regards  him  as  superior  to  Livy, 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Thucydides  Od 
the  whole  the  verdict  of  antiquity  was  favourable  to  Sallust 
as  an  historian.  He  struck  out  for  himself  practically  a  new 
line  in  literature,  his  predecessors  having  been  little  better  than 
mere  dry-as-dust  chroniclers,  whereas  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  connexion  and  meaning  of  events,  and  was  a  succosful 
delineator  of  character.    The  contrast  between  bis  early  life 
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And  the  high  moral  tone  adc^ted  by  him  in  his  writings  wis 
frequenily  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  reformed.  In  any  case, 
hia  knowledge  of  his  own  former  weaknesses  may  have  led  him 
to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  mcvality  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
to  judge  Uiem  severely.  His  model  was  Thucydides,  whom  he 
imitated  in  his  truthfulness  and  impartiality,  in  the  introduction 
of  philosophizing  rcBections  and  speeches,  and  in  the  brevity 
oi  his  style,  sometimes  bordering  upon  obscurity.  His  fondness 
for  oki  words  and  phrases,  in  which  he  imitated  his  contemporary 
Cato,  was  ridiculed  as  an  affectation;  but  it  was  just  this 
affectation  and  his  rhetorical  exaggerations  that  made  Sallust 
a  favourite  author  in  the  and  century  aj).  and  later. 

Editions  and  translations  in  varioDS  languages  are  numerous. 
Editio  princep*  (1470);  (text)  R.  Dieisch  (1874);  H.  Jordan 
(18S7);  A.  Eussncr  (i887);'(toxt  and  notes)  F.  D.  Gerlach  (1823- 
l«3»);  F.  Kritz  (1828-1853;  cd.  minor,  1856);  C.  H.  Frotscher 
(1B30):  C  Merivale  (1852);  F.  Jacobs.  H.  Wirz  (1894):  G.  Long, 
revised  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  with  chief  fragments  of  Histories  (1884); 
W.  W.  Capea  (1884);  English  translation  by  A.  W.  Pollard  (1882). 
There  are  many  separate  editions  of  the  Catilina  and  Jugurilut, 
chiefly  for  school  use.  The  fragments  have  been  edited  by  F.  Kritz 
(1853)  and  B.  Maurenbrechcr  (1891-1893);  and  there  is  an  It.iliati 
Cran&lation  (with  notes)  ot  the  suppositinous  letters  by  G.  Vittori 
(1S97).  On  Sallust  generally  J.  \v.  Lobell's  Zur  BeuTtkeilunt  des  S. 
(1818)  should  still  be  consulted:  there  are  also  trcatisee  by  T.  Vogel 
(1857)  and  M.  J&ger  (18^9  and  1884),  T.  Rambeau  (1S79):  L. 
Constans.  De  sermone  Sallusliano  (1880);  P.  Bcllczza,  Dei  Jonii  $ 
4eil'  oMtoritA  storica  di  Sailustio  (1891);  and  special  lexicon  by 
O.  Eichert  (1885).  The  sections  in  Tcuffcl-Schwabe's  History  of 
Rifman  Littraiure  arc  full  of  information;  sec  also  bibliography  01 
Sallust  for  1878-1898  by  B.  Maurenbrecher  in  C.  Bursian,  Janres' 
UridU    uber   die    Fortsckritle   der    klassischen   Allertumswissertichajt 

SALIIASICS,  CLAUDIUS*  the  Latinized  name  of  Cuvde 
SsOMAiSE  (158^x653),  French  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Semur- 
CD-AiutMS  in  Burgundy  on  the  rsth  of  April  1588.  His  father, 
a  couDseDor  of  the  pariement  of  Dijon,  sent  him,  at  the  age  of 
ttzteen,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Casaubon. 
He  proceeded  in  1606  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  classics. 

Hen  he  embraced  ProtesUntiim,  the  religion  of  his  mother;  and 
his  first  pubEcatioQ  (1608}  wasan  edition  of  a  work  by  Nilus  Cabasilas, 
archbishop  of  Thesialootca.  in  the  14th  century,  against  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  (peprimatu  Papat),  and  of  a  similar  tract  by  the  Cala- 
brtan  monk  BaHaam  (d.  c.  1348).  In  1609  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  FVmui.  He  then  returned  to  Burgundy,  and  qualified  for  the 
siacccmon  to  his  father's  post,  which  he  eventually  lost  on  account  of 
hiirehgton.  In  t6ao  he  published  Casaubon'i  notes  on  the  ^uruj/an 
fitsXtfry,  with  copious  additions  of  his  own.  In  1633  he  marriea  Anne 
Itcrcier.  a  Protesunt  lady  of  a  dlsttn^ished  family;  the  union 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  his  wife  bemg  represented  as  a  second 
Xanthippe.  In  1639  Salmasius  produced  his  mr-r-irr  r^-:-  ---,  a 
critic,  his  commentary  00  SoMnuu'i  Polyhiitor,  or  rjiLcr  on  i'lmy.  to 
vbom  S^ittus  is  indebted  for  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 
Greatly  as  this  commentary  may  have  been  overrated  by  his  con* 
temporaries,  it  is  a  monument  ol  learning  and  industry.  Salmasius 
learned  Arabic  to  qualify  himself  for  the  botanical  part  of  his  task. 
After  declining  overtures  from  Oxford,  Padua  and  Ltulugna.  in  1631 
he  accepted  the  professorship  formerly  held  by  Joseph  Scaliger  at 
Lcidco.  Although  the  appointment  m  many  ways  suited  him,  he 
foond  the  climate  trying;  and  he  was  persistently  attacked  by  a 
jealous  clique,  led  by  Daniel  Hcinsius.  who  as  university  librarian 
refined  him  access  to  the  books  he  wished  to  consult.  Shortly  after 
fit  removal  to  Holland,  he  composed  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Nassau,  his  treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the  Romans 
(De  rt  miiilari  Romanorum),  which  was  n't  ^'u'jlilud  uncil  16^7. 
Other  works  followed,  mostly  philological  but  includiiij;  a  dejiuj;cia- 
tkoQ  of  wigs  and  hair-powder,  and  a  vindication  of  moderate  and 
hwful  interest  for  money,  which,  although  it  drew  down  upon  him 
many  expostulations  from  lawyers  and  theologians,  induced  the 
Dutch  Oiurch  to  admit  money-lenders  to  the  sacrament.  His 
treatise  De  primatu  Papae  (1645),  accompanying  a  republication  of 
the  tract  of  Nilus  Cabadlas,  excited  a  warm  controversy  in  France. 
but  the  government  declined  to  suppress  it. 

In  November  1649  appeared  the  work  by  which  Salmasius 
is  best  remembered,  bis  De/ensio  regia  pro  Carolo  /.  His  advice 
had  already  been  sought  on  English  and  Scottish  affairs,  and, 
iaclining  to  Presbyterianism  or  a  modified  Episcopacy,  he  had 
written  against  the  Independents.  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
htflueace  be  was  induced  to  undertake  the  Dtjensio  regia,  but 
Charles  U.  defrayed  the  expense  of  printing,  and  presented  the 
XXIV  2  * 


author  with  £100.  The  first  edition  was  anonymous,  but  the 
author  was  universally  known..  A  French  translation  which 
speedily  appeared  under  the  name  of  Claude  Le  Gros  was  the 
work  of  Salmasius  himself.  This  celebrated  work,  in  our  day 
principally  famous  for  the  reply  it  provoked  from  Miliim,  even 
in  its  own  time  added  little  to  the  reputation  of  the  author.  His 
reply  to  Milion,  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  which 
was  published  by  his  son  in  1660,  is  insipid  as  well  as  abusive. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Milton's  rejoinder  in  March  i65r  the 
effect  of  the  Dtjensio  was  no  doubt  considerable;  and  it  probably 
helped  to  procure  him  the  flattering  invitation  from  Queen 
Christina  which  induced  him  to  visit  Sweden  in  1650.  Christina 
loaded  him  with  gifts  and  distinctions,  but  tqxm  the  appearance 
of  Miltcm's  book  was  unable  to  conceal  her  conviction  that  he 
had  been  worsted  by  his  antagonist.  Milton,  addresring  Christina 
herself,  ascribes  Salmasius's  withdrawal  from  Sweden  in  1651 
to  mortification  at  this  affront,  but  this  appears  to  be  negatived 
by  the  warmth  of  Christina's  subsequent  letters  and  her  pressing 
invitation  to  return.  The  claims  of  the  university  of  Leiden  and 
dread  <rf  a  second  Swedish  winter  seem  fully  adequate  motives. 
Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  belief  that  M0tmi's  invectives 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September 
16C3,  from  an  injudicious  use  of  the  Spa  waters. 

As  a  commentator  and  verbal  critic,  Salmasius  is  entitled  to  very 
high  rank.  His  notes  on  the  Augv.:-:n  IH.t.ny  and  Solinus  display 
not  only  massive  erudition  but  massive  good  sense  as  well;  his 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  his  author  is  commonly  very  acute, 
and  his  corrections  of  the  text  are  frequently  highly  felicitous. 
His  manly  independence  was  shown  in  many  circumstances,  and  the 
bias  of  his  mind  was  liberal  and  sensible,  rie  was  accused  of  sour- 
ness of  temper;  but  the  charge,  if  it  had  any  foundation,  iacxtenu- 
ated  by  the  Wretched  condition  of  his  health. 

The  life  of  Salmasius  was  written  at  great  length  by  Philibert  de 
la  Mare,  counsellor  of  the  pariement  of  Dijon,  who  inherited  his  MSB. 
from  his  son.  Papillon  says  that  this  biography  left  nothing  to 
desire,  but  it  has  never  been  printed.  It  was,  however,  used  by 
Papillon  himself,  whose  account  of  Salmasius  in  \\\^Bibliothkque  des 
auUurs  de  Boufgognc  (Dijon,  1745)  is  by  far  the  best  extant,  and  con- 
tains an  exhaustive  list  of  his  works,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  There 
is  an  Hoge  by  A.  Clement  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Salmasius's 
Letters  (Leiden,  1656),  and  another  by  C.  B.  Morisot,  inserted  in  his 
own  Letters  (Dijon,  1656).  See  also  b.  Haag,  La  France  protestante, 
(ix.  149-173);  ^■nd,  for  the  Defensio  regta,  G.  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton, 

SALMERON  T  ALFONSO.  NICOLAS  (1838-1908),  Spanish 
statesman,  was  born  at  Alhama  la  Scca  in  the  province  of  Almeria, 
on  the  10th  of  April  1838.  He  was  educated  at  pranada  and 
became  assistant  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy  at 
Madrid.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Isabella  II.  were  times 
of  growing  discontent  with  her  bad  government  and  with  the 
monarchy.  Salmeron  joined  the  small  party  who  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  He  was  director  of  the  Oppo«- 
tion  paper  La  Discusion,  and  co-operated  with  Don  Emilio 
Castelar  on  La  Democracia.  In  1865  he  was  named  one  of  the 
members  of  the  directing  committee  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1867  he  was  imprisoned  with  other  suspects.  When  the 
revolution  of  September  1868  broke  out,  he  was  at  Almeria 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Salmeron  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  in  1871,  and  though  he  did  not  belong  lo  the  Socialist 
party,  defended  its  right  to  toleration.  When  Don  Amadco  <rf 
Savoy  resigned  tlje  Spanish  crown  on  the  nth  of  February  1873 
Salmeron  was  naturally  marked  out  to  be  a  leader  of  the  party 
which  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republic  in  Spain.  After 
serving  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  Figueras  cabinet,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Cortes,  and  then,  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1873,  president  of  the  republic,  in  succession  to  Pi  Margall. 
He  became  president  at  a  time  when  the  Federalist  party  had 
thrown  all  the  south  of  Spain  into  anarchy.  Salmeron  was 
compelled  to  use  the  troops  to  restore  order.  When,  however, 
he  found  that  the  generals  insisted  on  executing  rebels  taken  in 
arms,  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  (7th  September).  He  resumed  his  seat  as  president 
of  the  Cortes  on  the  8th  of  September.  His  successor,  Castelar, 
was  compelled  to  restore  order  by  drastic  means.  Salmeron 
took  part  in  the  attack  made  on  him  in  the  Cortes  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1874,  which  provoked  the  generals  into  closing  the 
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chamber  ud  establishing  a  provisional  military  govenunent. 
Salmeron  went  into  exile  and  remained  abroad  till  1881,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  Sagasta.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cortes  as  Progressive  deputy  for  Madrid,  and  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  combme  the  jarring  republican  factions  into  a 
party  of  practical  moderate  views.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1907 
he  was  shot  at,  but  not  wounded,  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona 
by  a  member  of  the  more  extreme  Republican  party.  He  died 
at  Pau  on  the  list  of  September  1908. 

SAUION.  GEORGB  (1819-1904),  British  mathematician  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  >stb  of  September  1819  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College  in  that  dty.  Having  become 
senior  moderator  in  mathematics  a^d  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  he 
tooli  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity 
in  Dublin  University  in  i86(i,  a  position  which'  he  retained 
until  1888,  when  he  was  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College.  He 
was  provost  until  bis  death  on  the  »nd  of  January  1904.  As 
a  mathematician  Salmon  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  president  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the 
British  AsaodaCion  in  1878.  He  was  a  O.CX.  of  Oxford  and  an 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge. 

His  nubliihed  mathematical  works  include;  Anafytifi  Ctomttry  of 
Tkree  bimuiaions  (l86>),  Trtaltu  en  Conic  Stciions  (4th  ed.,  1863) 
and  Tnalise  on  <M  Ht^Ur  Plant  Curves  (md  ed.,  1873);  these 
books  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  have  been  translated  into  several 


SALMON  and  SALMONIDAB.'  The  Salmonidae  are  an  im- 
portant family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Malacopter^ian 
Teleo^teans,  characterized  as  follows:  Margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  premaxillaries  and  the  maxillaries — supra* 
ocdpital  in  contact  with  the  frontals,  but  frequently  overlapped 
by  the  parietals,  which  may  meet  in  a  sagittal  suture;  opercular 
bones  all  well  developed.  Ribs  sessile,  parapophyses  very  short 
or  absent;  epineurals,  sometimes  also  epipleurals,  present. 
Fost-temporal  forked,  the  upper  branch  attached  to  the  epiotic, 
the  lower  to  the  opisthotic;  postdavide,  asusnal,  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  clavicle.  A  small  adipose  dorsal  fin.  Air-bladder 
usually  present,  large.  Oviducts  rudimentary  or  absent,  the 
ova  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  before  extrusion. 

The  Salmonidae  are  very  closely  related  to  the  Clupeldae,  or 
herring  family,  from  which  they  are  principally  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  postdavide  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
rayless  fin  on  the  back,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  true 
or  rayed  dorsal  fin;  this  so-called  adipose  fin  is  an  easy  recogni- 
tion-mark of  this  family,  so  far  as  British  waters  are  concerned, 
for,  if  it  is  present  in  several  other  families,  these  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  area  occupied  by  the  fresh-water  salmonids, 
with  the  exception  of  the  North  American  Siluridae  and  Percop- 
tidae,  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  pungent  spine  or 
spines  which  precede  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  oviducts,  quite  exceptional  among  fishes, 
owing  to  which  the  large  ripe  eggs  may  be  easily  squeezed  out  of 
the  abdomen,  is  a  feature  of  great  practical  importance,  since 
it  renders  artificial  impregnation  particularly  easy,  and  to  it  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  spedes  of  Salmo  have  always  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  annals  of  fish-culture. 

The  Salmonidae  inhabit  mostly  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  fresh- 
water forms,  with  one  exception,  Retropinna,  a  smelt-like  fish 
from  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  New  Zealand.  A  few  deep-sea 
forms  (Argeniinat  Uicrostoma^  Sansema^  Baihj^agus)  artf  known 
from  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  down  to  2000  fathoms.  The  question  has  been  di^ussed 
whether  the  salmonids,  so  many  of  which  live  in  the  sea,  but 
resort  to  rivers  for  breeding  purposes,  were  originally  marine  or 
fresh-water.  The  balance  of  opim'on  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
hypothesis,  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  of  the  suborder  of  which  the 
salmonids  form  part  permanently  inhabit  the  sea.     The  dupeids, 

*  The  Latin  name  saimo  possibly  means  literally  **  the  teaper/' 
from  niin,  to  leap,  jump. 


for  instance,  which  are  their  nearest  allies,  are  certainly  of 
marine  origin,  as  proved  by  their  abundance  in  Cretaceous  seas. 
yet  a  few,  like  the  shads,  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  in  the  same  way 
as  (he  salmon  does,  without  this  ever  having  been  adduced  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  fresh-water  origin  of  the  genus  Clupta  to 
which  they  bdong. 

No  reoiains  older  than  Miocene  (OsmeniSt  Prothymattms, 
TkauMoSurus)  are  certainly  referable  to  this  family,  the  various 
Cretaceous  forms  originally  referred  to  it,  such  as  Osmeroidtt 
and  Packyrkhodiu,  being  now  placed  with  the  Eiopidat.  There 
is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  paid  as  to  the  Salmonidae,  and  the  spedes  have  been 
unduly  multiplied  by  some  writers.  Peiiiaps  not  more  than  80 
should  be  regarded  as  valid,  but  some  of  them  fall  into  a  number 
of  local  forms  which  are  distinguished  as  varieties  or  subspedcs 
by  some  authors,  whilst  others  would  assign  them  full  ^>ecific 
rank.  These  differences  of  opinion  prevail  whether  we  deal  with 
Salmo  proper  or  with  Ctreiowu. 

Qassifitation. — ^The  recent  genera  may  be  arranged  in  five  groups: 
The  first,  which  includes  SalmOt  Brcckymystax.  SUnodus,  Coregionnt, 
Pkylofepkyra  and  TkymaUus^  has  8  to  ao  branchiost^al  rays,  9  to 
13  rays  in  the  ventnl  fin,  the  pyloric  appcndagei  more  or  less 
numerous  (17  to  200)  and  breeding  takes  |Jacc  in  fresh  water. 
Th«  second  grouDj  with  the  singtennus^irfciiiMa,  is,  like  the  follow- 
ing, marine,  ana  is  characterised  py  6  branchiost^nl  rays,  it  to  14 
ventral  rays,  the  stomach  caecal,  with  pyloric  appendages  in  moderate 
numbers  (la  to  20).  The  third  group,  genera  Osmtrus,  TkaUuktkyt, 
Maitotus,  PUcoglessus,  Hypometus,  has  6  to  10  branchiottegal  rays, 
6  to  8  ventral  rays,  the  stomach  caecal,  with  pyloric  appendages  few 
(2  to  11}  or  rather  numerous.  The  fourth  group,  genera  iticrotUnma, 
Nansenta,  Balhytaius,  deep-sea  forms  with  the  Dranchiostegal  ny« 
reduced  to  3  or  4,  ventral  ny%  8  to  lo,  the  stomach  caecal  and 
pyloric  appcnduKs  absent  \  whilst  the  fifth  group,  with  the  genera 
Retropimna  and  Satcnx,  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  having 
no  air-bladder,  branchioste;gal  rays  3  to  6.  ventral  rays  6  or  7, 
stomach  sij^onal  and  pyloric  appendages  absent. 

The  genus  Salmo,  the  most  important  from  the  ecooomical  and 
sporting  points  of  view,  is  characterixed  by  small  smooth  scales, 
which  at  certain  seasons  may  become  embedded  in  the  slimy  akin,  a 
moderately  high  dorsal  fin  with  10  to  13  well-developed  rays,  and  a 
large  mouth  provided  with  strong  teeth,  which  are  present  not  only 
in  the  jaws  and  00  the  palate,  but  also  on  the  toiwue;  the  maxillary 
or  posterior  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  extends  to  below  or  beyond  the 
eye.  Young  specimens  (see  Pxaa)  are  marked  with  dark  vertical 
bars  on  the  sides  (parr-m^rks),  which  in  some  trout  are  retained 
throughout  life,  and  have  the  caudal  fin  more  or  less  deeply  forked 
or  marginate,  the  form  of  the  fin  changing  with  the  age  and  sexual 
development  of  the  fish.  Adult  males  nave  the  jaws  more  produced 
in  front  than  females,  and  both  snout  and  chin  may  become  curved 
and  hooked.  As  pointed  out  by  A.  GQnthcr,  who  was  the  first  to 
make  a  profound  study  of  the  members  of  this  genus,  and  especially 

of  the  British  forms,  there  is  — '""'"' "" '^"'" — *"' 

ofTcrs  so  many  difliculties  1 

distinction  of  spedes,  as  wel ,_  _      _ .. 

the  almost  infinite  variations  which  they  undergo  being  dependent 
on  ^e,  sex  and  sexual  development,  food  and  the  properties  of  the 
water.  The  difficulties  in  their  study  have  rather  been  increased 
by  the  excessive  multiplication  of  so-called  specific  forms.  OfHnions 
auo  vary  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  characters 
which  serve  to  group  the  principal  species  into  natursl  divisions. 
Whilst  A.  GQntner  admitted  two  genera,  Salmo  and  Oncorkynckms^ 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann  go  so  far  as  to  recognise  five. 
Oncorhynckus^  Salmo,  Hucho,  Cristivomer  and  Saivetiniu.  The  latter 
arrangement  u  certainly  the  more  logical,  the  diflercnce  between 
the  first  genus  and  the  second  being  of  rather  less  importance  than 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  However,  considering  the 
slightness  of  the  distinctive  characters  on  which  these  divisions  are 
based,  and  the  complete  passage  which  obtains  between  them,  the 
writer  of  this  article  thinks  it  best  to  maintain  the  genus  Solmo  in 
the  wide  sense,  whilst  retaining  the  divisions  as  subordinate  divisions 
or  sub-genera,  with  the  following  definitions: — 

Oncorkynckus  (Padfic  salmon). — Vomer  flat,  toothed  along  the 
diaft,  at  least  in  the  young;  anal  fin  with  la  to  17  well-developed 
rays. 

Salmto  (true  salmon  and  trout). — ^Vomer  flat,  toothed  along  the 
shaft,  at  least  in  the  young;  anal  nn  with  8  to  12  welt-developed  ravs. 

Sabfdinus  (char). — Vomer  boat-shaped,  the  shaft  stroacly  ae- 
presscd  behind  the  head,  which  mlone  u  toothed,  the  teeth  forming 
an  isolated  fascicle;  anal  fin  with  8  to  10  well-developed  rays. 

Hucko  (huchens). — Vomer  as  in  the  preceding,  but  teeth  forroinga 
single  arched  transverse  series  continuous  with  the  palatine  teen; 
anal  fin  with  8  to  10  well-developed  rays. 

The  salmon  itself  (Satmo  solar),  the  type  of  the  family,  is  a 
large  fish,  attaining  a  length  of  4  or  s  ft.,  and  living  partly  in  the 


udy  ot  tne  members  of  this  genus,  and  especially 
,  there  is  probably  no  other  group  of  fishes  whicn 
iculties  to  the  ichthyologist  with  re^rd  to  the 
s,  as  well  as  to  certain  points  in  thdrlife-history. 
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m,pulJyia  fresh  water,  breeding  in  the  latter.  Fish  which  thus 
ftxend  rivers  to  spawn  are  called  "  anadromous."  It  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  o(  silvery  coloration,  with  small  black  spots 
tttually  confined  to  the  side  above  the  lateral  line,  with  the  teeth 
on  the  shaft  of  the  vomer  disappearing  in  the  adult,  with  z8  to 
9i  gin-rakers  on  the  first  branchial  arch,  with  xi  or  la  well- 
developed  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  no  to  us  scales  in  the  lateral 
Hne,  and  ir  or  is  (exceptionally  13)  betwnn  the  Utter  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  adipose  fin.  The  young,  called  "parr" 
or  **samlet/'  characterized  by  a  smaller  mouth,  the  maxillary 
booc  not  extending  much  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  the  presence  of  an  alternating  double  or  ligzag  series  of  teeth 
00  the  shaft  of  the  vomer,  the  presence  of  dark  vertical  bars  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  together  with  more  or  less  numerous  small 
Md  spots,  is  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  usually  remains  for  about 
two  years  in  the  rivers,  descending  at  the  third  spring  to  the  sea, 
where  it  is  known  as  "amolt."  In  the  sea  it  soon  assumes  a 
more  nnifbrm  silvery  coloration  and  from  this  state,  or  "  grilse." 
develops  its  sexual  organs  and  re-enters  rivers  to  breed,  after 
which  operation,  much  emaaated  and  unwholesome  as  food,  it  is 
known  as  "  kelt,'*  and  returns  to  the  sea  to  recuperate.  It  has 
DOW  been  ascertained  by  the  investigations  Instituted  in  Norway 
by  K.  Dahl  that  the  smolts.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  rivers, 
make  for  the  open  sea,  and  do  not  return  to  the  coast  until 
they  have  reached  the  grilse  stage.  Thus  specimens  measuring 
between  8  and  18  in.  hardly  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  angler. 

The  salmon  inhabits  the  North  Atlantic  and  its  tributary 
waters.  It  is  known  to  extend  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia, 
Lafrfand,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  iK>rtb-west  of  Spam  and  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  ascends 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basel.  There  are  land-locked  forms  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  Canada  and  Maine,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  authors  as  distinct  species  (5.  hardinii  from  Lake  Wener, 
5.  setefo  from  Sebago  Lake  in  Maine,  S.  owHutnUhe  from  Lake 
St  John,  Canada  and  ncfghbcuriug  waters).  These  non- 
migratory  forms  are  smaller  than  the  typical  salmon,  never 
exceeding  a  weight  of  t$  lb,  the  ouananiche,  the  smallest  of  all, 
rarely  weighing  7itt>  and  averaging  3I.  Although  spending  their 
whole  life  in  fresh  waters,  the  habits  of  these  fish  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  sea  salmon,  ascen<Ung  tributary  streams  to  spawn 
ia  their  higher  ranges,  and  then  returning  to  the  deep  parts  of 
the  lakes,  which  are  to  tbem  what  the  sea  is  to  the  anadromous 
salmonids. 

The  nimon  breeds  In  the  shallow  running  waters  of  the  upper 
■tnaniB  of  the  rivers  it  attends.  The  female,  when  about  to  deposit 
her  egn,  scoops  out  a  trough  in  the  gravel  of  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
This  she  effects  by  lying  on  her  tide  and  ploughing  into  the  gravel 
by  energetic  motions  of  her  body.  She  then  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  trough;  while  she  is  engaged  in  these  operations  she  is  attended 
hf  a  maw,  who  sheds  mitt  over  the  eggs  as  tne  female  extrudes  them, 
fertiUzatioo  being,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  Teleostei,  external. 
The  parent  fish  then  fill  up  the  trough  and  neap  up  the  gravel  over 
the  eggs  until  these  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  some  feet.  The  gravel 
heap  thuB  formed  is  called  a  "  redd.'  The  period  of  the  year  at 
which  spawning  takes  place  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  slmiUr 
latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  locality,  and  in  a  given  locality  mav  vary  in  different  years; 
but*  with  rare  exceptions,  spawning  u  connned  to  the  period  between 
the  beginning  of  September  and  tne  middle  of  lanuary. 

The  eggs  are  spherical  and  non-adhesive;  they  are  heavier  than 
water,  and  are  moderately  tough  and  efaatic.  The  size  varies 
stigbOy  with  the  age  of  the  parent  fish,  those  from  f ull-sixed  females 
bcu^  slightly  larger  than  those  from  very  young  fish.  According 
to  rough  calculations  made  at  salmon-breeding  establishments,  there 
are  25.000  eggs  to  a  gallon ;  the  diameter  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  usually  estimated  that  a  female  salmon  produces  about  900  eggs 
lor  each  pound  of  her  own  weight :  but  this  average  is  often  exceeded. 

The  time  between  fertilization  and  hatching,  or  the  escape  of 
the  young  fish  from  the  egg-membrane,  varies  considerably  with 
the  temperature  to  which  tne  eggs  are  exposed.  It  his  been  found 
that  at  a  constant  temperature  of  41*  F.  the  period  is  97  days; 
but  the  period  may  be  as  short  as  70  days  and  as  long  as  150  days 
without  injury  to  the  health  o(  the  embr);o.  It  follows  therefore 
that  in  the  natural  conditions  eggs  deposited  in  the  autumn  are 
hauhed  in  the  early  q>ring.  The  newly  hatched  fish,  or  "  alevin," 
is  provided  with  a  very  large  yolk-sac.  and  by  the  absorption  of 
the  yoMc  to  Douiisbed  for  some  time;  although  its  mouth  is  fully 
formed  and  open,  it  takes  00  food.  The  alevin  stage  lasts  for  about 
k  aoa  at  the  end  of  it  the  young  fish  is  about  xi  in.  long. 


The  grilse,  after  spawning  in  autumn,  return  again  to  the  sea  la: 
the  winter  or  followmg  spnng,  and  reascead  the  riven  as  mature 
spawning  salmon  in  the  following  year.  Both  salmon  and  grilse 
after  spawning  are  called  "  kelts.  The  following  recorded  experi- 
ment illustrates  the  growth  of  grilse  into  salmon:  a  gribe-kelt 
<rf  a  lb  was  marked  on  March  \t,  185&,  and  recaptnred  00  August  a 
of  the  same  year  as  a  salmon  of  8&». 

The  ascent  <rf  rivcra  by  aduh  salmon  is  not  so  regular  as  that 
of  grilse,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  complete.  Although 
mlmon  scarcely  ever  spawn  before  the  month  of  SefHember.  they  do 
not  ascend  in  thtmh  tust  before  that  season;  the  time  of  ascent 
exteofla  throu^ut  tne  wring  and  summer.  A  salmon  newly 
arrived  in  fresh  water  from  the  sea  is  called  a  clean  salmon*  on  account 
of  its  bright,  wetl-fed  appearance;  during  their  stay  in  the  riven  the 
fish  lose  the  brilliancy  of  their  acalcs  and  deteriorate  in  condition. 
The  time  of  year  at  which  clean  salmon  ascend  from  the  sea  varies 
greatly  in  diflcrent  rivers;  and  rivers  arc.  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
usually  ddiuniinatcd  early  or  late.  The  Scottish  rivers  (lowing  into 
the  German  Ocean  and  Pcntland  Firth  arc  almost  all  early,  while 
those  of  the  Atlantic  slope  arc  late.  The  Thurso  in  Caithness  and 
the  Navcr  in  Sutherlandshirc  contain  fresh-run  salmon  in  December 
and  Januar>-;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Tay.  In  Yorkshire 
salmon  commence  their  ascent  in  July,  August  or  September  if  the 
season  is  «ct,  but  if  it  is  dry  their  migration  is  delayed  till  the 
autumn  rains  set  in.  In  all  rivers  more  salmon  ascend  immediately 
after  a  spate  or  flood  than  when  the  river  is  low,  and  more  with  the 
flood  tide  than  during  the  ebb.  In  their  ascent  salmon  are  able  to 
paaa  obstrurrions,  such  as  waterfalls  and  weirs  of  considerable 
neight,  and  the  leaps  they  make  in  surmounting  such  impediments 
and  the  per  -i  -tcnce  of  their  efforts  are  very  remarkable. 

We  reproduce  here,  with  additions.  Professor  Noel  Paton*s 
sammary  (published  first  in  the  loth  edition  of  this  Encydopadia) 
of  obaervaiions  on  the  life-history  of  the  salmon.  Important  ad- 
vances in  Our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  salmon  have  been 
made  through  the  investigations  of  Professor  F.  Micscher  on  the 
Rhine  at  Ris<l.  of  Professor  P.  P.  C.  Hock  in  Holland,  of  Mr  Archer 
as  lenee  of  the  river  Sands  in  Noru-ay  and  as  inspector  of  salmon 
fisheries  for  Scotland  in  conjunction  with  Messrs  Gray  and  Tosh, 
and  of  a  number  of  workers  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyucians  of  Edinburgh.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  salmon. 
the  enormct;  -ly  rapid  growth  of  smolts  to  grilse  and  of  ealmon  from 
year  to  yeii;  ^hows  that  ihcy  feed  in  the  sea.  In  a  few  months  a 
sraolt  will  i:u  reasc  from  a  few  ounces  to  4  or  5  lb;  while  Archer's 
weighings  of  16  salmon  which  had  been  marked  and  recaptured  in 
the  following  year  showed  an  average  gain  of  36%,  reclconed  on 
from  kelt  stage  to  kcit  stacc.  During  the  season  of  1895  Tosh,  at 
Berwick-on-Twced,  opened  between  March  and  August  514  fish. 
and  found  food  in  the  stomachs  of  76,  or  over  14%  of  the  whole. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  it  was  found  to  be  as  follows:-— 

Herring 36 or  47% 

Crustacea,  amphtpods.  &c.     .       .  "*' 

Sand  ects  ..... 

Haddock  and  whiting 

Feathen  and  vc^uble  matter  ,  .  •  7  »  9% 
Excluding  the  feathers  and  vegetable  matter,  which  are  not  realty 
of  the  nature  of  food,  all  the  material  found  m  the  stonucb  was  of 
marine  origin.  Hock,  out  of  2000  fish  examined  by  him,  found  7 
with  food  m  the  stomach,  and,  curiously  enough,  4  of  these  were 
taken  on  the  same  dav.  In  each  case  marine  fish  constituted  the 
food.  Aa  to  where  salmon  go  to  feed  in  the  sea,  our  information 
is  still  very  deficient,  but  the  prevaletKC  of  herring  in  the  stomach 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  mustJ^Ilow  the  shoals  of  these 
fish  which  approach  the  coast  during  the  summer  months.  While 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  salmon  feed  in  the  sea,  the  question  of 
whether  they  feed  in  fresh  water  has  been  much  debated.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  popular  mind  to  conceive  of  an  active  fish  like  the 
salmon  subsisting  for  several  months  without  food,  and  the  fact  that 
the  fish  so  frequently  not  only  takes  into  its  mouth  but  actually 
swallows  worms  and  various  lures  has  still  further  tended  to  confirm 
many  people  in  the  conviction  that  salmon  do  feed  in  freshwater. 
In  discussing  the  question- it  is  well  clearly  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  feeding.  It  is  the  taking,  digesting  and  absorbing  of 
material  of  use  in  the  economy  in  sucn  ciuaotitics  as  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  individual  Accepting  this  definition,  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  view  that 
salmon  feed  when  in  fresh  water.  Micscher  examined  the  stomachs 
of  about  2000  salmon  captured  at  Basel,  about  yio  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  m  only  two  did  he  find  any  indication  of 
feeding.  These  two  fish  were  mate  kelts.  One  contained  the 
remains  of  a  cyprinoid  fish,  and  the  other  had  a  dilated  stomach 
with  an  acid  secretion,  but  no  food  remains.  Hock,  who,  aa  already 
stated,  examined  about  2000  fish,  found  food  of  marine  origin  in  7, 
but  in  none  food  derived  from  fresh  water.  Of  the  133  stomachs 
of  salmon  from  the  estuaries  and  upper  waters  of  Scottish  rivera 
examined  in  the  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Physicians  not  one 
contained  any  food  remains.  The  stomacn  of  salmon  captured  in 
fresh  water  is  collapsed  and  shrunken.  Its  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  folds,  and  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  mucus  of  a 
neutral  reaction.    The  intestine,  which  usually  contains  numerous 
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tspe-woniu,  is  full  of  a  greenlsh-ydlow  viacoui  material  which, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  U  found  to  conmt  of  mucus 
with  shed  epithelial  and  other  cells  and  with  masses  of  crystals  of 
carbonate  ol  lime.  In  no  case  does  the  microscope  reveal  any  food 
remains  such  as  fish-scales,  plates  of  Crustacea  or  bristles  of  worms 
or  annelids.  In  the  fish  taken  in  the  estuaries  up  to  the  month  of 
August  the  gall-bladder  is  distended ;  in  those  taken  later  in  the  year 
it  is  empty.  In  all  the  fish  from  the  upper  waters  the  gall-bladder 
it  snipty  and  ooUapsed.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Hock 
and  of  Gulland,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
degenerates  while  the  fish  is  in  the  river,  but  the  correctnos  of  these 
observations  has  been  denied  by  F.  B.  Brown  and  J.  Kingston 
Barton.  Gillespie  finds  that  the  activity  of  the  digestive  processes 
»  kmr  in  fish  taken  from  the  rivers,  and  that  micro-organisms, 
whidi  would  be  killed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  eastric  juice 
wen  it  actively  secreted,  flourish  in  the  intestines  of  the  fish  from 
the  upper  waters^  Those  who  believe  that  the  salmon  feeds  in  fresh 
water  explain  the  fact  that  the  stomach  is  always  found  empty  bv 
the  suppositUHt  that  the  fish  vomits  an]|r  food  when  it  is  captured, 
and  several  descriptions  of  cases  in  whidi  this  has  been  observed 
might  be  quoted;  but  such  observatiana  must  be  accepted  with 
cauttop,  and  the  contracted  state  of  the  stomach,  the  absence  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  lastly  the  absence 
of  any  traces  of  digested  food  remains  in  the  contents  ol  the  intestine. 
oe^tive  this  explanation. 

The  question  may  be  presented  in  another  way.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  salmon  should  feed  while  in  fresh  water?  The 
investigations  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Colle^je  of  Physicians 
have  definitely  shown  that  the  salmon  leaves  the  sea  with  an  cnormoua 
supply  of  nourishment  stored  in  its  muscles,  and  that  during  its 
sojourn  in  fresh  water  it  gets  its  energy  and  builds  up  its  rapidly 
growing  ovaries  and  testes  from  this  stored  material.  Briefly  stated, 
these  investigations  show  that  the  supply  of  albuminous  material 
and  fats  stored  in  the  muscles  and  used  while  the  (ish  is  in  the  river 
is  amply  sufficient  for  the  greatest  requirements  of  ihe  fish.  The 
amount  of  energy  liberated  from  the  fats  and  albuminous  material 
is  570  times  more  than  is  required  to  raise  the  fish  from  the  level  of 
the  estuary  to  that  of  the  upper  waters!  These  analyses  further 
show  that  all  the  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  testes  are  found  in  sutticicnt  quantity  in  the  muscles, 
with  the  exception  of  iron,  which  is,  however,  abundantly  present 
in  the  blood. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  kelts  feed  voraciously  while 
still  in  fresh  water,  and  this  has  been  used  as  an  argument  that  they 
should  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  forward  such  ■^  ;i;is- 
factory  evidence  as  has  been  adduced  in  tlie  ca^  of  unspawned 
salmon,  since  it  is  illegal  to  kill  kelts;  but  hone  of  the  2^  kelta 
procured  by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  and  examined  in  the  College 
of  Physicians'  laboratory,  contained  any  food,  and  Mr  Anderson, 
formerly  of  Dunkeld,  informs  Professor  Paton  that  in  the  old  days, 
when  lults  were  habitually  killed  when  captured,  he  has  opened  a 
large  number  and  never  found  any  trace  of  food  in  the  atomach- 
Some  fishers  declare  that  they  have  seen  kelts  devouring  salmon  fry, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  accurate  observations  in  deep  water. 
According  to  Dr  Culland's  investigations,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine  ts  completely  regenerated  while  the 
gall-bladder  contains  bile,  and  the  digestive  acrivity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  greater  than  in  salmon  beffHc  spawnii^.  Kelts  thus  appear 
at  least  to  be  capable  of  feeding. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  genitalia  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
Miescher,  Archer  and  Hoek.  From  January  till  about  the  end  of 
May  the  growth  of  the  ovaries  is  slow.  In  Hoek*s  series  of  obser- 
vations, which  are  the  most  complete,  they  increased  from  -35  to 
'85%  of  the  body  weight.  After  this  they  enlarge  more  rapidly, 
and  by  the  end  of  August  are  about  3%  m  salmon  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed,  about  4%  in  the  salmon  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  and  about  8%  in  the  salmon  from  the  Basel  fisheries. 
By  November  they  have  risen  to  20  %  in  the  Tweed  and  in  Holland, 
and  to  33  %  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  According  to 
Archer's  observations,  the  development  of  the  ovaries  in  grilse  in 
the  earlier  months  somewhat  tags  behind  that  in  the  salmon.  The 
growth  of  the  testes  has  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Archer  and 
Tosh  in  the  Tweed  and  by  Miescher  at  Basel.  From  March  to  the 
middle  of  July  in  the  Twved  these  organs  increase  from  about  -19 
to  "35%  ol  the  weight  of  the  fish.  In  July  their  rate  of  growth 
increases,  and  they  reach  their  maximum  development  at  the  end 
of  September,  when  they  are  about  6%  of  the  body  weight.  In 
the  Rhine  in  March  they  weigh  about  -l  %.  and  they  reach  their 
'  maximum  development  of  about  5%  in  October. 

What  leads  to  the  migration  of  salmon  from  sea  to  river  and  river 
to  sea?  It  is  usually  supposed  that  they  come  to  the  river  to 
spawn;  that  it  is  the  nisus  generalivus  that  drives  them  from  the 
sea.  where  thwrova  will  not  develop,  to  the  fresh  water  where  develop- 
ment is  possible.  But  it  is  found  that  salmon  are  passing  from  sea 
to  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  their  grnitalia  in  all 
stages  o^  development — some  fish,  running  in  March  with  ovaries 
only  I  %  of  the  body  weight,  other  fish  not  running  till  October 
with  ovaries  15  or  16%  of  the  body  weight.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to 
accept  the  theory  that  the  sexual  act  is  the  governing  factor.  That 
it  is  a  secondary  factor  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  great  run  crf^ 


fish  in  June,  July  and  August,  ^en  the  genitalia  are  matt  ra{ridlv 
growing  There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  all  the  fiaA 
leaving  the  sea  for  the  river  agree,  and  that  is  in  the  amount  of  stored 
materul  accumulated  in  their  bodies.  In  the  eariy  running  fish  this 
material  is  largely  confined  to  the  muscles,  but  in  the  later  coming 
fish  it  is  more  equally  distributed  between  muscles  and  genitalia. 
The  amount  of  stored  material  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  oC 
solids,  and  if  we  express  the  results  of  all  the  fish  examined  in  terms 
of  fish  of  uniform  sue — itx)  cm.  in  length —  the  following  results  are 
obtained:— 
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It  would  thus  appear  that,  when  the  salmon  has  in  the  sea  accuiBQ- 
lated  a  certain  definite  amount  of  nourishment,  it  ceases  to  feed* 
and  returns  to  the  river  irrcspeeiivcof  the  state  of  its  genital  organa. 
Nutrition,  and  not  the  nisus  geneTativus,  appears  to  oe  the  motive 
power.  That  the  fish  after  spawning  returns  to  the  sea  in  seardi  of 
food  is  fully  recognized  by  all. 

Course  of  Mieraiion. — It  is  wdl  known  that  white  salmon  run  all 
the  year  through  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  the  run  of  pilse  takes 
place  in  the  summer  months,  from  May  to  August.  But  it  is  further 
possible  to  divide  the  salmon  into  dasset — the  so-dlled  winter 
salmon  of  the  Rhine,  large  fish  running  from  October  to  February, 
with  unripe  ovaries  and  testes;  and  toe  summer  salmon,  rupning 
for  the  most  part  from  March  to  October,  with  genitalia  more  or  less 
ripe.  These  summer  fi.^h  arc  smalt  in  the  early  months,  but  increase 
in  size  as  the  autumn  advances.  The  winter  salmon,  along  with  the 
early  summer  or  spring  fish,  appear  to  pass  directly  to  tbe  unier 
reaches  of  the  river,  and  to  spawn  there,  while  the  larger  late-comtng 
fish  appear  to  populate  the  lower  waters.  This  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  comparison  of  upper-water  and  estuary  fish  throughout  the 
year.  The  period  at  which  m.ile  and  female  fish  enter  the  rivers 
also  an])ears  to  be  somewhat  different.  Tlie  observations  of  Tosh, 
Mica^hui  and  Hock  show  that  throughout  the  year  the  female  fish 
exceed  the  males  in  number,  and,  secondly,  that  during  the  eariier 
months  of  the  year  female  fish  run  in  much  larger  numbers  than  do 
male  fish.  It  is  only  in  September  that  anything  lilw  an  equality 
between  the  two  sexes  is  established.  But  in  Great  Britain  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  August  that  the  nets  are  removed,  and  one  OMtnot 
but  believe  that  the  destruction  of  such  a  very  large  proportion  of 
females  as  are  captured  during  the  eariy  months  of  the  season  must 
have  a  most  prejudicial  eSect  upon  the  breeding  stock. 

Rate  of  JLfigrahtfn.— By  a  comparison  of  the  first  appcsmice  01 
winter  salmon  and  of  grilse  in  the  markets  of  Holtend  and  of  Baael — 
500  m.  up  the  river — Miescher  gives  some  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  average  rate  at  which  salmon  ascend  an  unobstructed  stream. 
It  was  found  that  winter  salmon  appeared  at  Basel  about  54  dayi 
after  their  appearance  in  Holland,  which  would  gi\"c  a  rrtte  of  pr-^^age 
of  about  10  m.  per  diem.  From  a  smaller  numbtr  of  observations 
on  grilse,  it  appears  that  they  travel  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  these  figures  are  of  value  in  deciding 
the  rate  at  which  fish  pass  up  the  lower  itaches  of  the  river. 

Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  age 
and  rate  of  growth  of  salmon.  The  practice  has  long  ago  been 
resorted  to  oi  "  marking "  salmtm,  Ow  most  satisfactory  mark 
being  a  small  oblong  silver  label,  oxidised  or  blackened,  bearing 
distinctive  letters  and  numbers,  to  the  dors-il  fin.  But  of  late  the 
stnicture  of  the  scales  has  been  studied  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
indications  of  the  age,  growth  and  S|>awnirg  habit.  H.  W.  Johnston 
in  1905  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject.  The 
scales  bear  concentric  lines,  which  vary  in  number  and  relative 
distance  according  to  the  growth  of  the  f«h,  and  during  the  feeding 
periods  these  lines  arc  added  with  more  rapidity  and  a  greater  degree 
of  separation  than  at  other  times.  Johnston  has  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  their  meaning  in  Tay  salmon,  and  he  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  lines  external  to  their  last  anntal  ring  gives  some  clue  to 
the  time  at  which  they  left  the  sea;  he  is  thus  atile  to  distinguish 
among  ascending  salmon  such  as  are  on  their  first  return  from  such 
as  have  made  the  joumey  once  or  oftener  before. 

The  group  of  Pacific  salmon,  or  Idng  salmon,  commonly  desig- 
nated as  Oncorhynckus,  contains  the  largest  and  commercially  tM 
most  important  of  the  Salmonidae.  They  are  aoadromous  speciea 
inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  and  entering  the  rivers  of  America  as 
wril  as  of  Asia.  TTic  best  known  and  most  valuable  is  the  quinnat 
(5.  qxiinnat),  ascending  the  large  rivers  in  ^ring  and  summer, 
spawning  from  July  to  December.  They  die  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  and  never  return  to  the  sea.  For  the  important  Sal- 
monidae known  as  Trout,  CHAB.WHiTEnSH.SMBLT.GRAYtiHC,  Ac, 
see  the  separate  articles.  The  hurhen  (5.  kucho)  of  the  Danube  u 
an  elongate,  somewhat  pike-like  form,  growing  to  the  same    sire 

*  Winter  fish  not  duo  to  spawn  till  following  November. 
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«BtbeMitiBOQ,of  dhrcry  eolontloii^wlth  Aumerouinnall  Mack  dots, 
extending  on  the  doraal  fin.  Alhed  to  it  are  S.  JltmaUks  from 
Siberia  vkI  S.Ptrryi  or  blackuUmi  from  the  Dorthem  uland  of  Japan. 

The  geoua  Stetuidus  a  intermediate  between  Salmo  and  Cart^onus 
(vfaiteuh).  S.  teiuUkthys  is  an  anadromous  species,  inhabiting  the 
Cawiiwn  Sea  and  ascending  the  Volga  and  the  Ural;  it  is  also  found 
in  tne  Arctic  ocean,  ascending  the  Ob,  Lena,  &:.  It  grows  to  a 
Icngtli  of  5  ft.  A  second  specie*  occurs  in  Arctic  North  America ; 
thia  it  the  "  Inconnu,"  S.  macJunMii,  from  the  Mackenoc  river  and 
Us  tributaries. 

The  capcUn  (ifallotut  viilosus,  so  called  from  the  viUoub  bands 
formed  by  the  scales  of  mature  males)  is  a  salmonkl  of  the  coasts  of 
Arctic  America  and  north-eastern  Asia;  it  deposits  its  cffis  in  the 
Mod  along  the  shores  in  incredible  numbers,  the  beach  oecoming 
a  quivering  OMUM  of  tga  and  sand.    Pleco^ssus,  a  salmontd  from 

CLpao  and  rormosa,  is  ntghlv  remarkable  for  its  lamellar,  comb-lilu, 
teral  teeth.  The  siel-smelts,  Argenlina,  are  deep-sea  salmonids, 
of  which  examples  have  occasionally  been  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Batkylagus,  another  salmonid  discovered  by 
Che  **  Challoiger  "  expedition,  is  still  better  adapted  for  life  at  great 
depcha  (down  to  1700  fathoms),  the  eyes  being  of  enormous  size. 

XirrMORlTlBS.--On  the  systematic  and  life  histories:  A.  GUnther, 
CataictM  of  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  vi.  (1866);  F.  Day, 
BriHsS  and  Irish  Salrtwnida*  (London.  18S7);  F.  A.  Smitt,  Krilisk 
Fl^Ucknini  'f~er  de  i  R-:^-mv^nim  f^fi'??f;5a  Solmonl^i^T  'STockVu-^m, 
1SS6}:  V.  Falio,  taune  des  irrnbrcs  de  ia  Suisse,  vol.  v.  Uy9'>); 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  America,  vol.  i. 
\iS*)fi),Aivi  American  Food  and  Game  Fisltes  (London  and  New  York, 
1902):  F.  F.  Kzvmhky,  Die  Lack se  der  Kizukasusldnder  (Titlis, 
1896).  On  growth  and  migrations:  Die  hiilochemischen  und  physiO' 
hiiuheH  ArbciUn  von  Frixdrich   Miescher,  Band  ii.,  pp.   116.   192, 


1894-95-96) ;  Report  of  Investigatiom  on  the  Ltfe-llisLory  of  the  Salman 
to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  edited  by  Noel  Paton,  presented 
to  parliament  and  published  I8g8;  K.  Dahl.  Orrel  eg  unglaha  samt 


totgienin^ens  forhold  til  dem  (Christiania,  1902);  H.  W.  John5tf>n, 
"The  Scales  of  Tay  Salmon  as  indicative  of  Arc,  Growth  and 
Spawning  Habit,"  Ann.  Rep.  Fish.  Board,  Scotland,  xxiii.,  appendix  ii. 
(1905).  Introduction  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand:  ^l.  Allport, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1870),  pp.  14  and  750;  A.  Nichol,  Acclimatization 
of  the  Saimonidae  al  the  Antipodes  (London.  1882);  VV.  Arthur, 
History  of  Fish  Culture  in  New  Zealand,"  Tr.  N.  Zeal.  Inst.  xiv. 
(1S81)  p.  180;  P.  S.  Seager,  "  Concise  History  of  the  Acclimatization 
of  the  Salmonids  in  Tasmania."  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Tasm.  (1888)  p.  1; 
also  R,  M.  Johnston,  I.e.  p.  27.  On  the  salmon  disease:  T.  H. 
Huxley,  Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.  xxii.  (1882)  p.  311.         (G.  A.  B.) 

SALMOKBUS,  in  Greek  n^bology^  son  of  Aeolus  (king  of 
UAgocsia  In  Tbcssaly,  the  mythk  Ancestor  of  the  Aeolian  race), 
grmncbon  of  HcUcn  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  removed  to 
Elis,  where  he  biiilt  the  town  of  Salmone,  and  became  ruler  of  the 
omntry.  His  subjects  were  ordered  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Zeus;  he  built  a  bridge  of  brass,  ovo'  which  he  drove 
at  fitU  speed  In  his  chariot  to  imitate  thunder,  the  effect  being 
bci^itened  by  dried  skins  and  caldrons  trailing  behind,  while 
torches  were  thrown  into  the  air  to  represent  lightning.  At  last 
Zeus  smote  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  destroyed  the  town 
O^ioUodorus  I.  9.  7;  Hyginus,  Fah.  60,  61;  Strabo  viii. 
pL  356;  ManiUus,  AstroHom,  5,  91;  Vtrgil,  Aon.  vt  585,  with 
Heync'a  excursus).  Joa^b  Warton*8  idea  that  the  story  is 
introduced  by  Virpl  as  a  protest  against  the  Roman  custom  of 
deification  is  not  supported  by  the  general  tone  of  the  Aeneid 
itseU.  According  to  Frazer  (£or/y  History  of  the  Kingship^  1905; 
ace  also  GoUen  Bought  i.,  1900,  p.  82),  the  early  Greek  kings, 
wbo  were  expected  to  produce  rain  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops, 
were  in  the  habit  of  imitating  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
character  of  Zeus.  At  Crannon  in  Thessaly  there  was  a  bronze 
chariot,  which  in  time  of  drought  was  shaken  and  prayers  offered 
(or  rain  (Antigonus  of  CarysLus,  Bistoriae  mirabiks,  15).  S. 
Rrinarh  {Raue  archiologiqiu,  X903,  I  154)  suggests  that  the 
story  tliat  Salmoneus  was  struck  by  lightning  was  due  to  the 
niaantcrpretation  of  a  picture,  in  which  a  Thessalian  magician 
appeared  brining  down  lightning  and  rain  from  heaven;  hence 
arose  the  idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  anger  or  jealousy  of 
Zeus,  and  that  the  picture  represented  his  punishment. 

8AL0HB,  in  Jewish  history  the  name  borne  by  several  women 
of  the  Herod  dsmasty.  (i)  Sister  ofHerod  the  Great,  who  became 
the  wife  successively  of  Joseph,  Herod's  tincle.Costobar,  governor 
of  Idomaea,  and  a  certain  Aleus.    (3)  Daughter  of  Herod  by 


Elpia,  hb  eighth  wife.  (3)  Daughter  of  Hero^as  by  her  first 
husband  Herod  Philip.  She_  was  the  wife  successively  of  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  and  Arbtobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalds.  This 
Salome  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xiv.  3  sqq.;  Mark  vi.  lysqq.)  and  oiUy  in 
connexion  with  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod 
Antijjas,  pleased  by  her  dancing,  offered  her  a  reward  "  unto 
the  half  of  my  kingdom  ";  instructed  by  Herodias,  she  asked 
for  John  the  Baptist's  "  head  in  a  charger  "*  (see  Herod  IL 
Antipas). 

Salome  Is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  women  who  are  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  Crucifixion  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  afterwards  in 
the  S^ulchre  (x\q.  x).  Comparison  with  Matt,  xxvii.  56  suggests 
that  she  was  also  the  wife  of  Zebedee  (cf.  Matt.  xx.  20-23). 
It  is  further  conjectured  that  she  was  a  sister  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  in  wUch  case  James  and  John  would  be  cousins  of 
Jesus.  In  the  absence  of  specific  evidence  any  such  identifica- 
tion must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

SAU)N,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Boflches-du-RhAnc,  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906),  town,  9927;  commune,  14,050.  Salon  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  Crau  and  on  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Craponne,  the  engineer  of  which,  Adam  de  Craponnc  (1519- 
1559,  has  a  statue  in  the  town,  where  he  was  bom.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Laurent  (14th  century),  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Michael  Nostradamus,  the  famous  astrologer, 
who  died  at  Salon  in  1565,  and  the  church  of  St  Michel  (12th 
century),  with  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  The  central  and  oldest 
part  of  the  town  preserves  a  gateway  of  the  15th  century  and 
the  remains  of  fortifications.  There  are  remains  of  Roman  walls 
near  Salon,  and  in  the  hdtel-de-ville  (17th  century)  there  is  a 
milestone  of  the  4th  century.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  oil  and  soap,  which  are  the  chief  of  its  numerous  manu- 
faciures.  Olives  are  largely  grown  in  the  district,  and  there  is 
a  large  trade  in  them  and  in  almonds. 

SALONICA,  Salonika  or  Salomki  (anc.  ThessaJonka,  Turkish 
Sdanik,  Slav.  Soiun);  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of 
Salonica,  in  western  Macedonia,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
of  south'Westem  Europe.  Pop.  (1905)  about  130,000,  induding 
some  60,000  Sephardic  Jews,  whose  ancestors  fled  hither  in  the 
i6th  century  to  escape  religious  persecution  in  Spain  and 
Portugal:  their  language  Is  a  com^)t  form  of  Spantsh,  called 
Ladino  (i.«.  Latin),  and  spoken  to  some  extent  by  other  com- 
mtmities  in  the  city.  Salonica  h'es  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chalddtc 
peninsulit,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  {Sinus  Thermakus), 
on  a  fine  bay  whose  southern  edge  is  formed  by  the  Calamerian 
heights,  while  its  northern  and  western  side  is  the  broad  alluvial 
plain  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  Vardarand  the  fiistritza, 
the  principal  rivers  of  western  Macedonia.  Built  partly  on  the 
low  ground  along  the  edge  of  the  bay  and  partly  on  the  hill  to 
the  north  (a  compact  mass  of  mica  schist) ,  the  dty  with  its  white 
houses  enclosed  by  white  walls  runs  up  along  natural  ravines 
to  the  castle  of  the  Heptapyrgion,  or  Seven  Towers,  and  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  numerous  domes  and  minarets  and  the 
foliage  of  elms,  cypresses  and  mulberry  trees.  The  commercial 
quarter  of  the  town,  lying  to  the  north-west,  towards  the  great 
valleys  by  which  the  inland  tra^c  is  conveyed,  is  pierced  by  broad 
and  straight  streets  paved  with  lava.  There  are  electric  tram- 
ways and  a  good  water-supply,  but  most  of  the  older  houses 
are  fragile  wooden  structures  coated  with  lime  or  mud,  and  the 
sanitation  is  defective.  Apart  from  churches,  mosques  and 
synagogues,  there  are  a  few  noteworthy  modem  buildings,  such 
as  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the  baths,  quarantine  station,  schools 
and  hospitals;  but  the  chief  architectural  interest  of  Salonica 
is  centred  in  its  Roman  and  Byzantine  remains. 

Antiquities, — The  Via  Egnatia  of  the  Romans  (mod.  Jassifol 
or  Grande  Rue  de  Vardar)  traverses  the  city  from  cast  to  west, 
between  the  Vardar  Gate  and  the  Calamerian  Gate.  Two  Roman 
triumphal  arches  used  to  span  the  Via  Egnatia.  The  arch  near 
the  Vardar  Gate — a  massive  stone  structure  probably  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.,  was  destroyed  in  18A7 
>  Charger,  a  large  flat  plate  (see  CUAacB). 
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to  furnish  material  (or  rq»mng  the  dty  walls;  an  imperfect 
inscription  irom  il  ispreservcdinthe  British  Museum.  The  other 
arch,  popularly  called  the  arch  of  Consiantine,  but  with  greater 
probability  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Calerius  (aj>.  305-311). 
is  built  of  brick  and  partly  faced  with  sailpturcd  marble.  A 
third  example  of  Roman  architecture — the  remains  of  a  white 
marble  portico  supposed  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
hippodrome — is  known  by  the  Judaeo-Spanish  designation  of 
Las  IncarJadas,  from  the  eight  Cazyatidcs  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure.  There  are  also  numerous  fragments  of  Roman 
inscriptions  and  statuary.  The  conspicuous  mosques  of  Salonica 
are  nearly  all  of  an  early  Christian  origin;  the  remarkable 
preservation  of  their  mural  decorations  makes  them  very  im- 
portant for  the  bistoiy  of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  principal 
are  those  dedicated  to  St  Sophia.  St  Georgeand  St  Demetrius. 

St  Sophia  (Aya  Sofia},  formerly  the  cathedral,  and  probably 
erected  in  the  6tn  ceniury  by  Justinian's  architect  Anthemius,  was 
converted  into  a  raoeque  in  IS69.  It  is  cased  with  dabs  of  white 
marble.  The  whole  length  01  the  interior  is  no  ft.  The  nave, 
forming  a  Greek  crosi,  is  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  the 
600  tq.  yds.  of  which  are  covered  with  a  rich  mosaic  representing 
the  Ascension.  St  Demetrius,  which  is  probably  older  than  the  time 
of  Justinian,  consists  of  a  long  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  each  ter- 
minating eastward  in  an  atrium  the  full  height  of  the  nave,  in  a 
style  not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  church.  The  columns  of  the 
aisles  are  half  the  height  of  those  in  the  nave.  The  internal  decoration 
is  all  produced  by  slabs  of  difTerent-coloured  marbles.  St  George's, 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  (d.  337),  is  circular 
in  plan,  measuring  internally  80  ft.  in  diameter.  The  external  wall 
iS  18  ft.  thick,  and  at  the  angles  of  an  inscribed  octagon  are  chapels 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  roofed  with  wagon-headed 
vaults  visible  on  the  exterior;  the  eastern  chapel,  however,  is  en- 
larged and  developed  into  a  bema  and  apse  projecting  beyond  the- 
circle,  anrl  tin  \m  urn  anj  southern  chapels  constitute  the  two 
entrances  ot  the  building.  The  dome,  72  yds.  in  citcumfercnce,  is 
covered  throughout  it»  entire  surface  of  8oo  sq.  >ds.  with  what 
is  the  largest  work  in  ancient  mosaic  still  extant,  representing  a  scries 
of  fourteen  saints  standing  in  the  act  of  adoration  in  front  of  temples 
and  colonnades.  The  Eski  Jitma.or  Old  Mosque,  is  another  interest- 
ing basilica,  evidently  later  than  Constantine,  with  wide  aisles  and 
an  apse  without  side  chaijels.  The  churches  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
and  of  Sc  EUas  also  deserve  mention.  Of  the  secular  buUdings, 
the  Caravanserai,  usually  attributed  to  Murad  II,  (1423-1451), 
probably  dates  from  Byzantine  times, 

Salonica  is  the  sec  of  an  Orthodox  Greek  archbi^op.  Each 
religious  community  has  its  own  schools  am)  places  of  worship,  among 
the  most  important  being  the  Jewish  high-school,  the  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  gymnasia,  the  Jesuit  college,  a  high-&ch')ol  founded  in 
i860  and  supported  by  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  German  school,  dating  from  1887,  and  a 
college  for  boys  and  a  sc-condary  school  for  girls,  both  managed  by 
the  trench  Mission  Laique  and  subsidized  since  1905  by  the  rrencn 
government. 

RaUvoays,  Harbour  and  Commerce. — Salonica  is  the  principal 
Aegean  seaport  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  centre  of  the  imi^rt 
trade  of  all  Macedonia  and  two-thirds  of  Albania,  and  the  natural 
port  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  an  even  larger  area.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  four  railways.  One  line  goes  north  to  Nish  in  Ser\'ia, 
where  it  meets  the  mam  line  (Paris-Vienna-Constantinople)  of  the 
Oriental  railways;  another,  after  following  the  same  route  as  far  as 
Uakiib  in  Macedonia,  branches  off  to  Nlitrovitza  in  Albania;  the 
extension  of  this  line  to  Serajevo  in  Bosnia  was  projected  in  1908 
in  order  to  establish  direct  communication  between  Austria  and 
Salonica.  A  third  line,  intended  ultimately  to  reach  the  Adriatic, 
extends  westward  from  Salonica  to  Monastir.  A  fourth,  the  Con- 
stantinople junction  railway  to  Constantinople,  is  of  great  straicffic 
importance;  during  the  war  with  Greece  in  1897  it  facilitated  tne 
rapid  concentration  of  Ottoman  troops  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
and  in  1908  it  helfx'd  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  by 
brinj^ing  the  regiments  favourable  to  their  propaganda  within 
striking  distance  of  Constantinople. 

The  new  harbour,  which  was  opened  to  navigation  in  December 
1901,  allows  the  direct  transhipment  of  alt  merchandise  whatever 
may  be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  was  previously  apt  to 
render  shipping  operations  difticult.  The  harbour  works  consist  of 
a  breakwater  1835  ft.  long,  with  28  ft.  depth  of  water  on  its  landward 
side  for  a  width  of  493  ft.  Opposite  the  breakwater  is  a  quay 
1475  ft.  long,  which  was  widened  in  1903-1907  to  a  breadtn  of 
306  ft. ;  at  each  end  of  the  q^uay  a  fMer  656  ft.  long  projects  into  the 
sea.  Between  the  extremitw*  of  these  two  piers  and  those  of  the 
breakwater  are  the  two  entrances  to  the  harbour.  The  average 
number  of  ships,  including  small  coasters,  which  entered  the  port  m 
each  of  the  three  years  1905-1907  was  3400,  of  930.000  tons.  Salonica 
exports  erain,  flour,  bran,  silk  cocoons,  chrome,  manganese,  iron, 
hides  and  skins,  cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  eggs,  opium,  tobacco  and 
fenoeL   The  average  yearly  value  of  the  imports  from  1900  to  1905 


was  /2,$oo,ooo,  and  that  of  the  exports  ^i^mcMMO.  The  impona 
consist  principally  of  textiles,  iron  goods,  sugar,  tobacco,  flour, 
coffee  and  chemicals.  The  volume  oT  the  export  .trade  leaded  to 
decrease  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  The  making  'of 
morocco  leather  and  other  leather-work,  such  as  saddlery,  harness 
and  boots  and  shoes,  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons.  Other  industries  are  cotton- nunning,  brewing,  tanningi 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  briclu,  tiles,  soap,  flour. 
ironmongery  and  ice.  The  spirit  called  mastic  or  raki  is  largely 
produced. 

History. — Thessalonica  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  older  Creek 
city  of  Therma,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  hot-springs  of  the 
neighbourtwod.  It  was  founded  in  315  B.C.  by  Cassander,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  a  military  and  commercial  station  on  a  main  line  of  com* 
municalioo  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  had  reached  its 
zenith  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Const  an  tinopte. 
It  became  famous  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Christ- 
ianity through  the  two  epistles  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  the 
community  which  he  founded  here;  and  in  the  later  defence 
of  the  ancient  civilization  against  the  barbarian  inroads  it  played 
a  considerable  part.  In  390  7000  citizens  who  had  been  guilty 
of  insurrection  were  massacred  in  the  hippodrome  by  command 
of  Theodosius.  Constantine  repaired  the  port,  and  probably 
enriched  the  town  with  some  of  its  buildings.  During  the 
iconoclastic  reigns  of  teiror  it  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  the  artistic  treasures  o(  its  churches:  in 
the  9th  century  Joseph,  one  of  its  bishops,  died  in  chains  for  his 
defence  of  image-worship.  In  the  7th  century  the  Macedonian 
Slavs  strove  to  capture  the  city,  but  failed  even  when  it  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  ll  was  the 
attempt  made  to  transfer  the  whole  Bulgarian  trade  to  Thes- 
salonica that  in  the  close  of  the  Qth  century  caused  the  invasion 
of  the  empire  by  Simeon  of  Bulgaria.  In  904  the  Saracens 
from  the  Cyrenaica  took  the  place  "by  stqrm;  the  public 
buildings  were  grievously  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
number  of  33,000  were  carrkd  off  and  sold  as  slaves  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1185  the  Normans  of 
Sicily  took  Tlies^lonica  after  a  ten  days'  siege,  and  perpetrated 
endless  barbarities,  of  which  Eustathius,  then  bishop  of  the  see. 
has  left  an  account.  In  xao4  Baldwin,  conqueror  <k  Constanti- 
nople, conferred  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  on  BonifaCe. 
marquis  of  Montferrat;  but  in  1322  Theodore,  despot  of  ^urus, 
one  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  new  kingdom,  took  the  city 
and  had  himself  there  crowned  by  the  patrianih  of  Macedonian 
Bulgaria.  On  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  had  been  suj^jorted 
in  his  endeavour  to  recover  his  father's  throne  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.,  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Salonica  was  adopted  by  several 
claimants.  In  1266  the  house  of  Burgundy  received  a  granl'ol 
the  titular  kingdom  from  Baldwin  II.  when  he  was  titular 
emperor,  and  it  was  sold  by  Eudes  IV.  to  Philip  of  Tarcntum. 
titular  emperor  of  Romania,  in  1320.  The  Ven^ians  to  whom  the 
city  was  transferred  by  one  of  the  Palaeologi,  were  in  power  when 
Murad  II.  appeared,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  1430,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  took  the  city,  which  had 
thrice  previoudy  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  They  cut  (o 
pieces  the  body  of  St  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  Salonica. 
who  had  been  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Greece,  under  Maximian. 
and  was  martyred  in  a.d.  306.  In  1876  the  French  and  German 
consuls  at  Si^nica  were  murdered  by  the  Tiultish  populace. 
On  the  4th  of  September  1S90  more  than  sooo  houses  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  south-eastern  quarters  of  the  dty. 
During  the  axfy  years  of  the  soth  century  Salonica  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  the 
central  organization  of  the  Yotmg  Turkey  Party,  which  carried 
out  the  constitutional  revc^ution  of  1908.  Before  this  event  the 
weakness  (^  Turkey  had  encouraged  the  belief  that  Salonka 
would  tiltimately  pass  under  the  control  af  Austria- Hungary 
or  one  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  this  belief  gave  rise  to  many 
political  intrigues  whidi  helped  to  delay  the  solution  of  the 
Macedonian  Question. 

V^yet. — ^The  vilayet  of  Salonica  has  an  area  of  tj.sio  sq.  m. 
and  an  estimated  population  of  1,150,000.  It  is  rit^  in  minerals, 
including  chrome^  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  iron,  argenttfetous 
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had,  mrweaac  mad  lignite,  but  ■orae  of  these  an  uaworited.  The 
chkl  agricultural  products  are  grain,  rice,  beans,  cotton,  opium  and 
poppy  seed,  sesame,  iennel,  red  pepper,  and  much  of  the  finest 
tobacco  ^Tuwn  in  Europe;  there  is  afso  some  trade  in  timber,  live- 
■tock,  skins,  furs,  wool  and  silk  cocoons.  The  growth  of  commerce 
bu  been  impeded  by  th«  ignorance  of  cultivators,  the  want  of  good 
loads  and  the  unsettled  political  condition  of  Turkey.  Apart  from 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  capital,  there  are  manufactures  of 
wine,  liqueurs,  sesame  oil,  cloth,  macaroni  and  soa^  The  principal 
towns.  Seres  (pop.  30,000),  Vodena  (15,000)  and  Cavalla  (34,000), 
an  deacfibrd  in  separate  articlea;  Tikvcsh  (>i,oao)  is  the  centre  of 
an  aoicultufal  region,  Caraferia  (14/100)  a  manufacttuing  towa, 
and  Drama  (13,000)  one  of  the  centres  of  tobacco  cultivatioiu 

SAU>ON,  a  large  room  for  the  reception  of  guests  in  a  mansion. 
The  French  salon  itself  is  formed  from  salie.  Get.  Saai,  hall, 
reception-room,  represented  in  Old  English  by  the  cognate  Jdsf, 
hall,  properly  "  abiding-place,"  from  the  root  seen  in  Ckithic 
SiljoHf  to  dwell,  cf .  Russ.  sdo,  village.  The  word  in  its  proper 
sense  has  now  a  somewhat  archaistic  flavour,  being  chiefly  used 
o(  the  18th century,  and  it  has  come  principally  to  be  used  (i) 
of  the  Urge  rooms  on  passenger  steamers;  (2}  on  English 
railwsys  of  carriages  for  the  accommodation  of  large  parties 
Dot  divided  into  compartments,  and  in  the  United  States  of  the 
so-called  "  drawing-room  cars  "\  and  (3}  of  a  bar  or  place  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

SAUAFT.  or  Salsity,  Tragopoion  porrif^ius,  a  hardy 
biennial,  with  long,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  esculent  roots,  which,  when 
properly  cooked,  are  extremely  delicate  and  wholesome;  it 
occurs  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  in  Britian  is  confined  to  the  south  of  England,  but  is  not 
■ative.  The  salsafy  requires  a  free,  rich,  deep  soil,  which  should 
be  trenched  in  autumn,  the  manure  used  being  placed  at  two 
spades'  depth  from  the  surface.  The  first  crop  should  be  sown 
in  March,  and  the  main  crop  in  April,  in  rows  a  foot  from  each 
other,  the  plants  being  afterwards  thinned  to  8  in.  apart.  In 
{November  the  whitish  toots  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in 
sand  for  immediate  use,  otheis  being  secured  in  a  similar  way 
during  intervals  of  mild  weather.  The  genus  Trafopogon  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Compos!  tac,  and  is  represented  in  Britain  by 
goat's  beard,  T.  prattnsis,  found  in  meadows,  pastures  and  waste 
places.  The  flowers  close  at  nooo,  whence  the  popular  name 
■'  Joha-go-tQ-bed-at-noon." 

SALSBITE  (-"  sixty-six  villagei  "),  a  large  island  in  British 
India,  N.  of  Bombay  dty,  forming  part  of  Thana  district. 
Area,  246  sq.  m.  It  is  connected  with  Bombay  Island  and  also 
vith  the  mainhind  by  bridge  and  causeway.  Salsette  is  a 
beautiful,  well-wooded  tract,  its  surface  being  diversified  by  hills 
and  mountains,  some  of  considecable  height,  while  it  is  rich  in 
rice  fields.  In  variotis  parts  of  the  island  ate  ruins  of  Portuguese 
cborches,  convents  and  villas;  whUe  the  cave  temples  of  Kanheri 
lonn  a  subject  of  interest.  There  ate  109  Buddhist  caves, 
which  date  from  the  end  of  the  snd  century  aj>.,  but  are  not  so 
foteresting  as  those  of  Ajanta,  Ellora  and  KarU.  Salsette  is 
crossed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  which  have  encouraged  the 
baOdingoi  villa  residences  by  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Bombay. 
The  population  in  1901  was  146,933.  The  island  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1739,  and  from  them 
by  the  British  in  1774;  it  was  formally  annexed  to  the  East 
India  Company's  dominions  in  1781  by  the  treaty  of  Salbai. 

There  is  another  Salsette  in  the  Portuguese  senlement  of  Ckn,  a 
district  with  a  population  (1900)  of  1I3«6|. 

8&U0IIA00I0RB,  a  village  of  Emilia,  Italy,  hi  the  province 
of  Parma.  6  m.  S.W  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  by  steam  tramway. 
Pop.  (1901)  1387  (village);  7174  (commune).  It  is  situated 
5>S  ft.  above  sea-level  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  a 
popular  watering-place,  the  baths  being  especially  frequented. 
TIk  water  is  strongly  saline. 

SALT,  SIR  TITOS,  B«RT.(i8o3-t876),  Engilish  manufacturer, 
was  bom  on  the  aoth  of  September  1803,  at  Morley,  Yorkshire. 
b  iS>o  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  wool-stapling  at  Bradford, 
tod  his  father,  having  followed  him  there  and  started  in  that 
bosiDess,  took  him  into  partnership  in  1824.  Hissuccnsinintro- 
dacaag  the  coane  Russian  wool  (donskoi)  into  English  worsted 
manufacture,  due  to  special  machinery  of  his  own  devising, 
five  his  firiD  a  (rcat  impetus.   la  1836  he  solved  the  difficulties 


of  working  alpaca  (f.v.)  wool,  created  an  enormous  indostiy 
in  the  production  of  the  staple  goods  for  which  that  name  was 
retained,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  in  Brad- 
ford, In  1853  he  opened,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  dty  on  the  Aire, 
the  extensive  works  and  model  manufacturing  town  of  Sallaire. 
From  Z859-1861  Salt  was  M.  P.  for  Bradford,  of  which  city  he  had 
been  mayor  In  1848,  and  in  1869  be  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  >oth  of  September  187A,  and  was  accorded  a 
public  fimeraL  After  his  death  his  many  benevolent  institutions 
at  Saltaire,  at  first  continued  by  his  widow,  were  transferred  to* 
trust 

See  R.  Balgamie,  Sir  Tilus  Sail,  hit  life  aai  its  Lessons. 

SALT  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch  tout,  Ger.  SaU, 
Scand.  sail;  cognate  with  Or.  &Xi,  Lat.  sal).  In  chemistry 
the  term  salt  is  given  to  a  compound  formed  by  substituting  the 
hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  a  metal  or  a  radical  acting  as  a  metal,  or, 
what  comes  to  Ihe  same  thing,  by  eliminating  the  elements  of 
water  between  an  acid  and  a  base  (see  Acto;  Chewsiky). 

CoKiiBMi  SaU. 

Common  salt,  or  simply  salt,  is  the  name  {^ven  to  the  native 
and  Industrial  forms  <rf  sodium  chloride,  NaCL  Pure  sbdium 
chloride,  which  may  be  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  salt,  whereupon 
it  is  precipitated,  forms  colouriess,  crystalline  cubes  (see  also 
below  luder  Rock  salt)  which  melt  at  815.4^,  and  begins  to 
volatilize  at  slightly  higher  temperatures.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  100  parts  of  which  dissolve  35-53  parts  at  0°  and 
39.16  parts  at  100°.  The  saturated  solution  at  109.7*  contains 
40-35  parts  of  salt  to  100  of  water.  On  cooling  a  saturated 
solution  to  -10°,  or  by  cooling  a  solution  in  hoi  hydrochloiic  acid, 
the  hydrate  NaCL  2HiO  separates;  on  further  cooling  an  aqueous 
solution  to  -30°  a  cryohydrate  contairu'ng  33-7%  of  the  salt  is 
deposited.  The  consideration  of  this  important  substance  falls 
under  two  heads,  relating  respectivdy  to  sea  salt  or  "  bay  "  salt 
and  "  rock  "  salt  or  mineral  salt.  The  one  is  probably  derived 
from  the  other,  most  rock  salt  deposits  bearing  evidence  of  having 
been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  or  seas. 

Sia  Sail. — ^Assuming  that  each  gallon  of  sea  water  contains 
0-3547  lb  of  salt,  and  allowing  an  average  density  3->4  for  rock- 
salt,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  entire  ocean  if  dried  up  would 
yield  no  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  cubic  miles  of  rock-salt, 
or  about  fourteen  and  a  half  times  the  bulk  of  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  above  high-water  mark.  The  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  where  it  is  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  other  salts,  is  on  the  average  about  3.33  %,  ranging 
from  3-9%  for  the  polar  seas  to  3-55%  or  more  at  the  equator. 
Enclosed  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian  and  others,  arc  dependent 
of  course  for  the  proportion  and  quahty  of  their  saline  matter 
on  local  circumstances  (see  Ocean). 

At  qne  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  in  commerce  was 
produced  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  and  indeed  salt  so 
made  still  forms  a  staple  commodity  in  many  countries  possessing 
a  seaboard,  especially  those  where  the  cUmate  is  dry  and  the 
simimer  cf  long  duration.  In  Portugal  there  are  salt  works  at 
Setubal,  Alcacer  do  Sal,  Figueira  and  Aveiro.  Spain  has  salt 
works  at  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  the  Balearic  Islands,  &c.;  Italy  at 
Sicily,  Naples,  Tuscany  and  Sardinia.  France  has  its  "  marais 
salants  du  midi  "  and  also  works  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
whilst  Austria  has  "  SalzgSrten  "  at  various  places  on  the  Adriatic 
(Sabbioncello, Trieste,  Pirano,  Capo  d'Istria,&c).  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  industry  has  greatly  fallen  oS  under  the 
competition  of  the  rock-salt  works  of  Cheshire. 

The  process  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water  was 
studied  by  Usiglio  on  Mediterranean  water  at  Cctte.  The  density 
at  first  was  l'02.  Primarily  but  a  slight  deposit  is  formed  (none 
until  the  concentration  arrives  at  specific  gravity  l-osog^.  this 
deposit  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  calcium  carbonate  and. ferric 
oxide.  This  goes  on  till  a  density  of  I -1315  is  atuincd,  whcnhydrated 
calcium  Nilphate  begins  to  deposit,  and  continues  till  specific 
gravity  I '26^6  is  reached.  At  a  density  of  1-318  1  he  deposit  becomes 
augmented  oy  sodium  chloride,  which  goes  down  mixed  with  a 
Kitis  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate.   At  specific  gravity  i  -3461  a 
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little  Bodium  bromide  has  be^un  also  to  depodt.    At  tpedSc  gxsvity 

I'3il  the  volume  of  the  water  contained-- 

Magnesium  sulphate    .     .     .     .  11-45% 

Magnenum  chloride    ....  19-53  % 

Sodium  chloride >5*9S% 

Sodium  bromide     .     .-    .     .     .  3-04 % 

Potassium  chloride       ....  3-30% 

Up  to  the  time  then  that  the  water  became  concentrated  to 
speciBc  gravity  i>2i8  only  0150  of  deposit  had  formed,  and  that 
chiefly  composed  of  lime  and  iron,  but  between  specific  gravity 
Il*3ifi  and  1-313  there  is  deposited  a  mixture  of — 

Calcium  sulphate 0*0283% 

Magnesium  sulphate    ....  0-0624% 

Magnesium  chloride     ....  o-oi53% 

Sodium  chloride 2*7107% 

Sodium  bromide     .....  o-oaia  % 

2-8389% 
Of  this  about  95%  is  todtum  chloride.  Up  to  this  point  the 
separation  of  the  salts  has  uken  place  in  a  fairly  regular  manner, 
but  now  the  temperature  begins  to  exert  an  influence,  and  some  of 
the  salts  deposited  in  the  cold  of  the  night  dissolve  again  partially 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  nieht  the  liquor  gives  nearly  pure  mag- 
nesium sulphate;  in  the  day  the  same  sulphate  mixed  with  sodium 
and  potassium  chlorides  is  deposited.  The  mother-liquor  now  falls 
to  a  specific  gravity  of  i-3082  to  i'2965,  and  yields  a  very  mixed 
deposit  of  magnesium  bromide  and  chloride,  potassium  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  with  the  double  magnesium  and  potassium 
sulphate,  corresponding  to  the  kainite  of  Stassfurt.  There  is  also 
deposited  a  double  magnesium  and  potassium  chloride,  similar  to 
the  camallite  of  Stassfurt.  and  finally  the  mother- liquor,  which  has 
DOW  again  risen  to  specific  gravity  I  -3374,  contaiiis  only  pure  mag- 
nesium chloride. 

The  application  of  these  results  to  the  production  of  salt  from  sea 
water  is  obvious.  A  large  piece  of  lancf,  barely  above  high-water 
mark,  is  levelled,  and  if  necessarj;  puJdlcd  wUh  clay.  In  tidal  st-as 
a  "  jas  "  (or  storage  reservoir)  is  constructed  alongside,  similarly 
rendered  impervious,  in  which  the  water  is  allowca  to  settle  and 
concentrate  to  a  certain  extent.  In  non-tidal  seas  this  storage 
basin  is  not  required.  The  prepared  land  is  partitioned  ofT  into 
lar^  basins  (aderrui  or  muants)  and  others  (called  in  France  aires, 
KUilUU  oc  tahUs  salantes)  which  get  smaller  and  more  shallow  in 
proportion  as  they  ve  intended  to  rtxcive  the  water  as  it  bcxromes 
more  and  more  concentrated,  just  sufTicicnt  fall  being  allowed  from 
one  set  of  basins  to  the  other  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  slowly 
through  them.  The  flow  is  often  assisted  hy  pumping.  The  sea 
salt  trtus  made  is  collected  into  small  heaps  on  the  paths  around 
the  basins  or  the  floors  of  the  basins  themselves,  and  here  it  under- 
goesa  first  partial  purification,  the  more  deliquescent  salts  (especially 
the  magnesium  chloride)  being  allowtd  to  drain  Away.  From  th<»e 
heaps  it  is  collected  into  larger  ones,  where  it  dr^iins  further,  and 
becomes  more  purified.  The  salt  is  collected  from  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  wooden  scoop  or  scraper,  but  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  some  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced  is  inevitably 
taken  up  with  it.  communicating  a  red  or  grey  tint. 

Generally  speaking  this  salt,  which  may  contain  up  to  15% 
of  impurities,  goes  into  commerce  just  as  it  is,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  taken  first  to  the  refinery,  where  it  either  is  simply  washed 
and  then  stove-dried  before  being  sent  out,  or  is  dissolved  in 
fresh  water  and  then  boiled  down  and  crystallized  like  while  salt 
from  rock-salt  brine.  The  salt  of  the  "  salines  du  midi  "  of  the 
south-east  of  France  is  far  purer,  containing  about  5%  of 
impurities.  In  northern  Rtissia  and  in  Siberia  sea  water  is 
concentrated  by  freezing,  the  ice  which  separates  containing 
little  salt,  the  brine  is  then  boiled  down  when  an  impure  sea  salt 
is  deposited. 

Rock-salt. — ^To  mineralogists  rock-saJt  is  often  known  as 
halite— &  name  suggested  in  1847  by  £.  F.  Glocker  from  the 
Greek  &Xf  (salt).  The  word  halite,  however,  is  sometimes 
used  not  only  for  the  spedes  rock-salt  but  as  a  group-name  to 
include  a  scries  of  haloid  minerals,  of  which  that  spedes  is  the 
type.  Halite  or  rock-salt  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system, 
usually  in  cubes,  rarely  in  octabedra;  the  cubes  bong  jolid. 
unlike  the  skeleton-cubes  obtained  by  rapid  evaporation  of 
brine.  The  mineral  has  perfect  cubic  cleavage.  Pcrctissiwi- 
figures,  readily  made  on  the  cleavage-faces,  have  rays  parallel 
to  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron;  whilst  figures  etched 
with  water  represent  the  four-faced  cube.  Rock-salt  commonly 
occurs  in  deavable  masses,  or  sometimes  in  laminar,  grantilar 
or  fibrous  forms,  the  finely  fibrous  variety  being  known  as 
"  hair-salt."    The  hardness  is  2  to  2-5  and  the  spe&  gnv. 


3*1  to  3*6.  Rodc-salt  when  pure  iscolouriess  and  transparent; 
but  is  usually  red  or  brown  by  mechanical  admixture  with  ferric 
oxide  or  hydroxide.  The  salt  is  often  grey,  through  bituminous 
matter  or  other  impurity,  and  rarely  green,  blue  or  violet. 
The  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  or  dissolving 
the  salt,  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
subchloride,  sodium,  sulphur  or  of  a  certain  compound  of  iron, 
or  again  to  the  existence  of  minute  cavities  with  parallel  walls. 
Halite  occasionally  exhibits  double  refraction,  perhaps  due  to 
natural  pressure  It  is  remarkably  diathermanous,  or  capable 
of  transmitting  heat -rays,  and  has  therefore  been  used  in  certain 
physical  investigations.  Pure  halite  consists  only  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  salt  usuaUy  contains  certain  magnesium  compounds 
rendering  it  deliquescent.  Minute  vesicular  cavities  are  not 
infrequently  present,  sometimes  as  negative  cubes,  and  these 
may  contain  saline  solutions  or  carbon  dioxide  or  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  Some  salt  decrepitates  on  solution  (Knistersalz), 
the  phenomenon  being  due  to  the  escape  of  condensed  gases. 

Halite  may  occur  as  a  sublimate  on  lava,  as  at  Vesuvius 
and  some  other  volcanoes,  where  it  is  generally  associated  with 
potassium  chloride;  but  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is  in 
bedded  deposits,  often  lenticular,  and  sometimes  of  great  thick- 
ness. The  salt  is  commonly  assodatcd  with  gypsum,  often  also 
with  anhydrite,  and  occasionally  with  sylvite,  camallite  and  other 
minerals  containing  potassium  and  magnesium.  Deposits  of 
rock-salt  have  evidently  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water,  probably  in  areas  of  inland  drainage  or  enclosed 
basins,  like  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  o? 
perhaps  in  some  cases  in  an  arm  of  the  sea  partially  cut  off, 
like  the  Kara  Bughaz,  which  forms  a  natural  salt-pan  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian.  Such  beds  of  salt  are  found  in  strata  ol 
very  varied  geological  age;  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  for 
instance,  is  probably  of  Cambrian  age,  while  the  famous  salt- 
deposits  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Pliocene  period.  In  many  parts  of  the  worid,  including  the 
British  area,  the  Triassic  age  offered  conditions  especially 
favourable  for  the  formation  of  large  salt -deposits. 

In  England  extensive  deposits  of  rock-salt  are  found  near  the  base 
of  the  Keuper  marl,  especially  in  Cheshire.  The  mineral  occurs 
generally  in  lenticular  deposits,  which  may  reach  a  thickness  of 
more  than  100  ft. ;  but  it  is  mined  only  to  a  limited  extent,  most  of 
the  salt  being  obtained  from  brine  springs  and  wells  which  derive 
their  saline  character  from  deports  of  salts.  Much  salt  is  obtained 
from  north  Lancashire,  as  also  from  the  brine  pits  of  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire.  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  the  Isle  of  Man  (Point  of 
Ayrc).  The  ult  of  N.E.  Yorkshire  and  S.  Durham  is  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  Permian,  but  that  near  Carrirkfereus  in  Co. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  is  undoubtedly  of  Triassic  age.  The  Antrim  salt 
was  discovered  in  1850  during  a  search  for  coal:  one  of  the  beds  at 
Duncruc  mine  has  a  thickness  of  80  ft.  Important  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  occur  in  the  Keuper  at  Berchtesgaden.  in  (he  Bavarian  Alps; 
at  Hall  in  Tirol  and  at  Hallein,  Hallstatt,  Iscbl  and  Ausate  in  the 
Salzkammergut  in  Austria.  Sail  occurs  in  the  Muschelkalk  at 
FriedrichshaTl  and  some  other  localities  In  Wurttemberg  and  Thur- 
ingia;  and  in  the  Bunter  at  Schoningen  near  Brunswick. 

The  Permian  system  (Zechstein)  yields  the  great  talt-depositt 
worked  at  Stassfurt  and  at  Halle  in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  Stassfurt 
deposits  are  of  special  imi^rtance  ftn-  the  sake  of  the  associated  salts 
of  potassium  and  magnesium,  such  as  camallite  and  kainite.  These 
deposits,  in  addition  to  having  a  high  commercial  importance, 
present  certain  problems  which  have  received  much  attention,  mofe 
particularly  at  the  hands  of  van't  Hoflf  and  his  colla  bora  tors,  whose 
results  are  embodied  in  bis  Zur  Biiduni  der  ottantuhen  Saiiab- 
lagenmjitn,  vol.  i.  (1905).  vol.  ii.  Uw).  (A  summary  is  given  in 
A.  W.  Stewart,  RuerU  Advances  tn  Phystcxd  and  Jnorgantc  Chennstry, 
K^,  see  also  van't  Hoff,  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Pkysual 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.)  A  typical  section  is  as  follows:  Beneath  the 
surface  soil  of  sandstone  there  is  a  layer  up  to  100  ft.  in  thickness 
of  camallite,  M^WKCI-SHiO,  mixed  with  a  little  salt;  this  is 
followed  by  a  thicker  deposit  of  kieserite,  MgS04-HtO,  containing 
rather  more  salt  than  the  upper  bed.  Deeper  down  there  are  suc- 
cessively strata  of  polyhalite,  MgS0(Ki5O«-2CaS0f2HtO,  and 
anhydnte,  CaSOt.  inter^rsed  with  regular  layers  of  rock-salt; 
whilst  below  the  anhydnte  we  have  the  main  rock-salt  deposits. 
A  bed  of  rock-salt  in  the  Zechstein  at  Sperenberg  near  Berhn  has 
been  proved  by  boring  to  have  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  4000  ft. 
The  salt  of  Bex  in  Switxerland  is  Jurassic,  whilst  Cretaceous  salt 
occurs  in  Westphalia  and  Algi'Trs.  Important  deposits  of  salt  are 
developed  in  many  parts  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  At  Cardona,  near 
Barcetona,  Tertiary  salt  forms  hiU-fnasBes.  while  the  Carpathian 
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6  in  GftlicU  and  Timnqrfvattia  U-'rich  tn  Mit.  -  Tb«cxteiMive 
I  at  Vi^eKczIca  are  in  this  nack-nit,  a*  also  is  the  salt  of  Kaiusx 
is  C-^^fSi.  which  is  associated  with  sylvite,  KCt 

la  Nofth  America  salt  is  widdy  distributed  at  various  Redlogical 
hotMODB.  In  New  York  it  oocurs  m  the  Salina  beds  of  the  OocHidagB 
«riei^  of  Silurian  age;  and  Silurian  salt  is  found  also  in  parts  of 
M"'*'y  and  in  Onurio,  Canada.  Some  of  the  salt  of  Michigan  is 
Rgairaed  as  CarbonifecyMis.  Rock-«alt  is  mined  in  several  states, 
•a  New  Yofk,  Kanaaa  and  LouUana;  but  American  salt  is  mostly 
fffr****-*^  from  brine.  Deposits  of  salt,  regarded  as  either  Cretaceous 
or  Tertiary,  occur  in  the  islaml  of  Fetite  Anse,  west  of  Vermilion 
Bav,  IB  Louisiana.  Salt  often  occurs  in  assodation  with  petroleum 
and  natural  gas.  and  extensive  beds  were  discovered  in  the  Wyoming 
valley  in  boring  for  petroleum.  In  the  dry  regions  of  the  West 
■alt  occurs  as  an  incrustation  ott  the  surface  of  the  soil — a  mode  of 
oecniTcooe  found  in  desert  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  wwld. 

Cubk  paeudomorphs  representing  rock-salt  are  sometimes  seen  In 
strata  which  have  been  deposited  in  shallow  water,  especially  on  the 
■aipa  of  a  aah-lake.  The  salt  has  been  dissolved  out  of  its  original 
wrnff.  and  the  cavity  so  formed  has  then  been  filled  with  fine  dayey 
or  other  mineral  matter,  forming  a  cubic  cast.  Such  casts  are  not 
iafnqucnt  in  the  Keuper  mazis  and  aandsConest  and  in  the  Purbeck 
beds  of  England. 

Mamufoemre. — ^Tbe  chief  centres  of  manufacture  in  England  are  at 
NorthwKh.  Middlewich,  Winsfofd  and  SandbacU  in  Cheshire, 
Westoo-oa- Trent  in  Staffordshire,  Stoke  Prior  and  Dnntwich  in 
Worcestershire  and  Middlesbrough  in  Yorkshire.''  The  Cheshire 
aod  Worcestershire  salt  deposits  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
Ahboiigh  brine  springs  have  been  known  to  exist  in  both  these 
eoamies  ever  since  the  Roman  occupation,  ahd  salt  had  been  mad^ 
tbcf«  froin  time  immemorial,  it  was  not  till  1670  that  rock-salt 
^oot  30  yda.  thick  was  discovered  at  Marbury  near  Northwich 
tnr  some  men  exploring  for  coal,  at  a  depth  ot  34  yds.  In  177^ 
three  beds  of  rock-salt  were  discovered  at  Lawton,  separated  from 
ooe  another  by  layers  of  indurated  clay.  Theold  Marstonor  Marston 
Bock  mtne  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  oldest  in  England.  It 
was  worked  for  about  a  hundred  years  In  only  its  upper  Md,  but  in 
1781.  after  traversing  a  layer   tA  indurated  clay  intersected  with 


1  veiaa  of  salt  m^  yds.  thick,  a  layer  of  rock-salt  33  to  37  yds. 

thick  waa  found.  Beneath  it  are  others,  but  they  are  thin  and  im- 
pure. The  total  depth  of  the  mine  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  level 
b  IJO  ytla.  At  Winsford,  where  the  same  formation  seems  to  recur, 
it  ia  199  yds.  fiom  the  surfaca.  The  Marston  mine  covers  an  area  of 
about  jf>  acres.    The  salt  is  first  reached  at  35-40  yds.  in  the  North- 


.  and  the  upper  layer  is  25-50  yds.  in  thickness  (Marston 
3)-a6  yds.);  it  baa  above  it,  apparently  lying  in  the  recesses  of  its 
sarfacc.  a  layer  of  saturated  tmne.  This  is  the  brine  which  is  raised 
at  the  various  pumpti^  staticms  in  Northwich  and  elsewhere  around, 
aad  which  serves  to  noduce  white  salt.  The  bids  are  reached  by 
Mnktog  through  the  clays  and  variepted  marls  typical  of  this  for- 
mation. The  salt  is  blasted  out  with  eunpowder.  Th6  Middlcs- 
faroagh  deposit  was  discovered  by  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  in  boring 
lor  water  m  1863  at  a  depth  of  400  yds.,  but  was  not  utilized,  and 
was  Maio  fouwl  by  Messrs  Bell  Brothers  at  Port  Clarence  at  a  depth 
of  376  yds.  In  Cheshire  the  surface-water  trickling  through  the 
viwy\D^  stfata  dissolves  the  salt,  which  is  subsequently  pumped 
aa  bnne.  but  at  Middlesbrough  the  great  depth  and  impermeability 
of  the  etiata  precludes  this,  so  another  method  has  been  resorted  to. 
A  bore  is  made  into  the  salt,  and  lined  with  tubing,  and  this  tube 
where  it  traverses  the  salt  is  pierced  with  holes.  Within  thtsts  hung 
loosely  a  second  tube  of  mucn  smaller  dimensions  so  as  to  leave  an 
aaaular  space  betweea  the  two.  Through  this  space  the  fresh  f urface 
water  finds  its  way,  and  dissolving  the  salt  below  rises  in  the  inner 
tube  aa  brine,  but  only  to  such  a  level  that  the  two  columns  bear  to 
ooe  another  the  relation  of  ten  to  twelve,  this  being  the  inverae  ratio 
0^  the  respective  weights  of  saturated  brine  and  freah  water  For 
the  rcoaaining  distance  the  briae  is  laised  by  a  pump.  The  fresh 
water,  however,  as  It  descends  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  salt,  tending 
rather  to  dissolve  its  upper  layers  and  extend  Superficially,  so  that 
after  a  time  the  superincumbent  soil,  beinv  without  support,  falls  in. 
These  interior  landslips,  besides  choldng  the  pipes  and  breaking  the 
oommunicatimi,  often  produce  sinkings  at  the  surface.  The  same 
iaooaveoience  ia  felt  in  the  environs  of  Nancy,  and  a  «miUr  one 
produces  00  a  larger  scale  the  unking  and  subsidences  at  Winsford 
and  Northwich. 

In  the  Uaited  States  eoctensive  deposits  and  brine  springs  are 
worked,  and  abo  iocruttationa  (see  above).  Canada  also  ia  a  pro- 
ducer. South  America  possesses  several  salt  deposits  and  brine 
•Dringa.  Asiatic  Russia  is  very  abundantly  suppUed  with  salt,  as 
likrwtfle  is  China;  and  Persia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  countries  most 
abundantly  endowed  with  this  natural  and  useful  product.  In 
India  there  is  the  great  salt  range  c^  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the 
Sambhur  Lake,  and  salt  is  obtained  from  sea  water  at  many  placea 
along  its  extensive  seaboard, 


*  The  termination  "  wk:h  "  in  English  place-names  often  points  to 
aadent  aaH  manufacture— the  word  ''wich"  (creek,  bay;  Iccl. 
mk)  toving  acquired  a  spcdal  sense  In  English  usage.  In  Ccrniany 
the  various  forms  of  the  non-Teutonic  words  Hall,  Halle  occurring 
Ib  pbce-oaaca  point  in  <be  aaoM  way  to  aodent  •ah-worfca. 


Rock-aalt  la  tha  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bah  mannfactured 
in  the  world.  It  occurs  in  all  degrees  of  purity,  from  that  of  mere 
salty  clay  to  that  of  the  most  transparent  crystals.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  often  difficult  to  obuin  the  brine  at  a  density  even  approach- 
ing saturation,  aad  chambers  and  galleries  are  sometimes  excavated 
within  the  salifcroua  beds  to  increase  the  dissolving  surface,  and 
water  let  down  fresh  ia  pumped  up  as  brine.  Many  brine  springs 
also  occur  in  a  more  or  less  saturated  condition.  In  cases  whm  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  suitable  the  brine  ts  run  into  large  tanks 
and  concentrated  merely  by  solar  heat,  or  it  may  be  caused  to 
trickle  over  faggota  arranged  under  large  open  sbedscalled  "  gradua- 
tion houses  "  {pradirhduser)^  whereby  a  more  extennve  surface  of 
evaporation  is  obtained  and  the  brine  becomes  rapidly  concentrated. 
After  settling  it  is  evaporated  in  iron  pans.  The  use,  however,  of 
the  "  graduation  houses  "  is  dyiny  °"^jlJ^  ^^^  their  construction 
and  their  malntenahce  are  expensive.  The  purer  rock-salt  is  often 
simply  ground  for  use,  as  at  Wieliczka  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  more 
freouently  pumped  as  brine,  produced  either  by  artificial  solution  aa 
at  MiddlesbrouKh  and  other  places,  or  by  natural  means,  as  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  One  great  drawback  to  the  use  of 
even  the  purest  rock-aalt  simply  grouxud  is,  its  tendency  to  revert 
to  a  hard  unwieldy  mass,  when  kept  any  length  of  time  in  aacka. 
As  usually  made,  white  salt  from  rock-salt  may  be  dasMfied  intotwo 
groups:  (i)  boiled:  known  as  fine,  table,  lump,  stoved  lumpi 
superfine,  basket,  butter  and  cheese  salt  (Fr.  sd  fin-fin,  set  A  la 
mtnuU,  Ac.);  (a)  unboiled:  common,  cbemkal,  fishny,  Scotch 
fishery,  extra  fishery,  double  extra  fishery  and  bay  salt  (rr.  sd  da 
12,  34,  j8,  60  and  72  tuura).  All  these  names  are  derived  from  the 
size  and  appearanceof  the  crystals,  their  uses  and  the  modes  of  their 

f>roduction.  The  boiled  salts,  the  crysuls  of  which  are  small,  are 
ormed  in  a  medium  constantly  agiutcd  by  boiling.  The  fine  or 
stoved  table  salts  are  those  s^te  masaes  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Basket  salt  takes  its  name  from  the  conical  baskets  from 
which  it  is  allowed  to  drain  when  first  it  is  "  drawn  "  from  the  pan. 
t  Butter  and  cheese^  salts  are  not  stove-dried,  but  left  in  their  more  or 
less  moist  condition,  as  being  thus  more  eauly  appliad.  to  their 
respective  uses.  Of  the  unboUed  salts  the  first  two.  correnonding 
to  the  Fr.  stidt  13  keures  and  seldt  24  heures,  show  by  their  Engli^ 
names  the  uw  to  which  they  are  applied.and  the  othen  iXKrely 
depend  for  their  quality  on  the  length  01  time  which  elapses  between 
successive  '*  drawings, '  and  the  temperature  of  the  evaporation. 
The  time  varies  for  the  unboiled  salts  trom  twelve  hours  to  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  larger  crystals  being  allowed  a  longer  time  to  form, 
and  the  smaller  ones  being  formed  more  quickly.^lie  temperature 
varies  from  55*  to  l8o*  V. 

One  difference  between  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  rock-aalt 
brine  as  carried  on  in  Britain  and  on- the  Continent  lies  in  the  use 
in  the  latter  case  of  closed  or  covered  pans,  except  in  the  making  of 
fine  salt,  whereas  in  Britain  open  ones  are  employed.  With  open 
pans  the  vapour  is  free  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
evaporation  Is  perhaps  more  rapid.  When  covered  pans  are  used, 
the  loss  of  heat  t)y  radiation  is  lus,  and  the  salt  made  is  also  cleaner. 
It  has  also  been  woposed  to  concentrate  the  brines  under  diminished 
pressure.  In  5.  Pick's  system  a  triple  effect  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting in  these  connected  vessels,  so  that  the  steam  from  one  heats  the 
second  into  which  it  is  led  (see  Soc.  of  Eng.,  1891,  p.  115). 

In  Britain  the  brine  is  ao  oure  that,  keeping  a  small  stream  of  it 
running  '  *^  !^"  pin  to  replace  the  lossts  by  evaporation  and  the 
removal  uf  the  l^Ii.  it  15  only  nLXi.->^r>  ui^Laiionaiiy  tnuL  often)  to 
reject  the  mother-liquor  when  at  last  it  becomes  too  impure  with 
raagne^um  chloride;  but  in  some  works  the  mother-liquor  not  only 
contains  more  of  this  impurity  but  becomes  quite  brown  from 
organic  matter  on  concentration,  and  totally  unfit  for  further 
service  after  yielding  but  two  or  three  cropsof  salt  crystals.  Some- 
times, to  get  rid  of  these  impurities,  the  brine  is  treated  in  a  large 
tub  ibesiotr),v\th  lime;  on  settling,  it  becomes  clear  and  colourless, 
but  the  dissolved  lime  forms  a  skin  on  its  surface  in  the  pan,  retards 
the  evaporation  and  impedes  the  crystallization.  At  times  sodium 
sulphate  is  added  to  the  brine,  producinp  sodium  chloride  and  mag- 
nesium  sulphate  by  double  decomposition  with  the  magnesium 
chloride.  A  slight  degree  of  acidity  seems  more  favourable  to  the 
crystallization  of  salt  than  alkalinity;  thus  it  is  a  practice  to  add  a 
certain  nmount  of  alum.  2  to  12  lb  per  pah  of  brine,  especially  when, 
as  in  fishery  salt,  fine  crystals  are  required.  The  salt  is  "  arawn 
from  the  pan  and  placc<f(in  the  cascof  boiled  salts)  in  small  conical 
baskets  hung  round  the  pan  to  drain,  and  thence  moulded  in  square 
boxes  and  afterwards  stove-dried,  or  (in  case  of  unboiled  salts) 
"  drawn  "  in  a  heap  on  to  the  "  hurdles,"  on  which  it  drains,  and 
thence  is  carried   to  the  store. 

In  most  European  countries  a  tax  is  laid  on  salt;  and  the  coarser 
as  well  as  the  finer  cr>*5tai3  are  therefore  often  dried  sp  as  not  to 
payduty  on  more  water  than  can  be  helped. 

The  brine  used  in  the  salt  manufacture  in  Eiwland  ia  very  neatfy 
saturated,  contaim'ng  25  or  36%  of  sodium  cnloride,  the  utmoct 
water  can  take  up  being  37%;  and  it  ranges  from  38  to  43  oz.  of 
salt  per  gallon.  In  some  other  countries  the  brine  has  to  be  concen- 
trated before  uae. 

Saltmaking  Is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  trade,  sopic  slight 
soreness  of  the  eyes  being  the  only  affection  sometiOMS  complained 
ol;  indeed  the  atmosph^  ofstaam  Mtufatcd  with  aaH  in  which 
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the  workmen  live  seems  specially  preservative  against  colds,  rheu- 
mausm,  neuralgia,  &c.  .       ,  •      oo 

A  pdrliamcntar>'  commission  was  appomted  in  i8Si  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  di&astrous  subsidences  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  all  the  salt  districts,  and  the  provision  ol  a  remedy.  It  led 
to  no  legislative  action;  but  the  evil  is  recognized  as  a  grave  one. 
At  Northwich  and  Winsford  scarcely  a  house  or  a  chimney  stack 
remains  straight.  Houses  are  keyed  up  with  "  shaps,"  "  Tace  plates 
and  "  bolts,  and  only  kept  from  falhng  by  leaning  on  one  another. 
The  doors  and  windows  have  become  lozenge-shaped,  the  walls 
bulged  and  the  floors  crooked.  Buildings  have  sunk — some  of  them 
disappearing  altt^cther.  Lakes  have  been  formed  where  there  was 
BolicT  ground  before,  and  incalculable  damage  done  to  property  in 
all  quarters.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  this  grievance 
can  be  remedied  without  inflicting  serious  injury,  almost  ruin,  upon 
the  salt  trade.  The  workings  in  Great  Britain  represent  the  annual 
abstraction  of  rather  more  than  a  mass  of  rock  equal  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  spread  over  a  square  mile.  The  table  gives  the  outputs  in 
metric  tons  of  the  most  important  producers  in  1900  and  1905  (from 
RothwcU,  Mineral  Industry,  1908). 

Salt  Production  in  Metric  Tons. 


Austria  .     .     . 

France   . 

Germany 

Hungary 

India 

Italy       .     .     . 

Japan 

Rus^    . 

Spain 

bnitcd  Kingdom 

United  States    . 


1900. 


330.277 
1,088.634 
i,5'4.027 

189,363 
1,021,426 

367.255 

669,694 
1,768,005 

450.041 
1.873,601 
2,651,278 


1905. 


343.375 
1,130.000 
1.777.557 

195.410 
1,212,600 

437.699 

483.506 
1,844.678 

493.451 
1,920,149 
3.297.285 


See  F.  A.  FQrerj  Salzbergbau-  und  SaUnenkunde  (Braunschweig, 
1900):  J.O.  Freihcrrvon  Buachmann,  ZJai  5oVz.-  desien  Vorkommen 
iind  Verwertung  (Leipzig,  vol.  i,  1909,  vol.  2,  1906).  (X.) 

Ancient  History  and  Religious  Symbolism.— ^\t  must  have  been 
quite  unattainable  to  primitive  man  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  Odyssey  (xi.  122  seq.)  speaks  of  inlanders  (in  Epirus  ?)  who 
do  not  know  the  sea  and  use  no  salt  with  their  food.  In  some  parts 
of  America,  and  even  of  India  (among  the  Todas),  salt  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Europeans;  and  there  arc  still  parts  of  central  Africa 
where  the  use  of  it  is  a  luxury  confined  to  the  rich.  Indeed,  where 
men  live  mainly  on  milk  and  flesh,  consuming  the  latter  raw  or 
roasted,  so  that  its  salts  are  not  lost,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
eodium  chloride,  and  thus  we  understand  how  the  Numidian  nomads 
in  the  time  of  Sallust  and  the  Bedouins  of  Hadramut  at  the  present 
day  never  eat  salt  with  their  food-  On  the  other  hard,  cereal  or 
vegetable  diet  calls  for  a  supplement  of  salt,  and  so  does  boiled  meat. 
The  important  part  played  by  the  mineral  in  the  history  of  commerce 
and  rehgion  depends  on  this  fact;  at  a  very  early  stage  of  progress  * 
salt  became  a  necessary  of  life  to  most  nations,  and  in  many  cases 
they  could  procure  it  only  from  abroad,  from  the  sca<oast,  or  from 
districts  like  that  of  Palmyra  where  salty  incrustations  are  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  indeed  a  kind  of  salt  was 
got  from  the  ashes  of  saline  plants  {e.g.  by  the  Umbrians.  Aristotle, 
Afrt.  ii.  p.  459),  or  by  pouring  the  water  of  a  brackish  stream  over 
a  fire  of  (saline)  wood  and  collecting  the  ashes,  as  was  done  in  ancient 
Germany  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  57).  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain  (Plin.  J/.iV. 
xxxi.  7.  82  seq.) ;  but  these  were  imperfect  surrogates.  Among  inland 
peoples  a  salt  spring  was  regarded  as  a  special  gift  of  the  gods.  The 
Chaoniana  in  Epirus  had  one  which  flowed  into  a  stream  where  there 
were  no  fish;  and  the  legend  was  that  Heracles  had  allowed  their 
forefathers  to  have  salt  instead  of  fish  (ArisL  »*/  supra).  The  Ger- 
mans waged  war  for  saline  streams,  and  believed  that  the  presence  of 
salt  in  the  soil  invested  a  district  with  peculiar  sanctity  and  made  it 
a  pbcc  where  prayers  were  most  readily  heard  (Tac.  iU  sup.).  That 
a  religious  significance  was  attached  to  a  substance  so  highly  prized 
and -which  was  often  obtained  with  difiiculty  is  no  more  than  natural. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  habitual  use  of  salt  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  advance  from  nomadic  to  agricultural 
life,  i.e.  with  precisely  that  step  in  civilization  which  had  most 
influence  on  the  cults  of  almost  all  ancient  nations.  The  gods  were 
worshipped  as  the  givers  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and,  as  all 
over  the  world  "  bread  and  salt  "  go  together  in  common  use  and 
common  phrase,  salt  was  habitually  associated  with  olferings,  at 
le.ist  with  all  offerings  whkh  consisted  in  whole  or  tn  part  of  cereal 
elements.  This  praaice  is  found  alike  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  among  the  Semitic  peoples  (Lev.  iL  13):  Homer  calls  salt 
"  divine,"  and  Plato  names  it  "  a  substance  dear  to  the  gods 
{Timaeus,  p.  60;  cf.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v.  10).  As  covenants  weie 
ordinarily  made  over  a  sacrificial  meat,  in  which  salt  was  a  necessary 
clement,  the  cxprcsaon  "  a  covenant  of  salt  *'  (Numb,  xviii.  19)  is 
easily  understood;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  preservative 
qu^litic^  of  salr  wure  held  to  make  it  a  p<'  ■■  ■;'■■  '  nn^;  symlx)!  of 
an  enduring  compact,  and  influenced  the  ci;.M^c  ui  liii-^- particular 
dement  of  the  covaunt  meal  as  that  wbtcb  was  regarded  a*  ■ealing 


an  obligation  to  fidelity.  Among  the  ancients,  as  a Fbofw  Orient^ 
down  to  the  present  day,  every  meal  that  included  salt  had  a  certain 
sacred  character  and  created  a  bond  of  piety  and  gbo*  fnendthip 
between  the  participants.  Hence  the  Greek  phraae  AXm  mi1 
Tpdjrcfoi.  xapo^cUr((y,  the  Arab  phrase  "  there  is  salt  between  ua. 
the  expression  "  to  eat  the  salt  of  the  palace  "  (Ezra  iv.  14*  RcV-)* 
the  modern  Persian  phrase  namak  har&m,  "  untru*  to  ■'"i  *^ 
disloyal  or  ungrateful,  and  many  others.  Both  early  in  the  hutory  oc 
the  Roman  army  and  in  later  times  an  allowance  of  sak  wa»  made  to 
officers  and  men.  in  imperial  times,  however,  this  sdarimm  vaaan 
allowance  of  money  for  salt  (sec  Salary). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  the  oldest  tnuie  routM 
were  created  for  traffic  in  salt ;  at  any  rate  salt  afld  incenie,  the 
chief  economic  and  religious  necessaries  ol  the  ancient  wond,  |way 
a  great  part  in  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  highwaysa  oooAerce. 
Thus  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  Italy  is  the  Via  Solaria,  by  whkh  the 
produce  of  the  salt  pans  of  Ostia  was  carried  up  into_  the  Sabine 
country.  Herodotus  s  account  of  the  caravan  route  uniting  the  aalt- 
oases  of  the  Libyan  desert  (iv.  181  seq.)  makes  it  pbin  that  this  ma 
mainly  a  salt-road,  and  to  the  present  day  the  caravan  trade  01  the 
Sahara  is  largely  a  trade  in  salt.  The  salt  of  Palmyra  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  vast  trade  between  the  Syri.ia  porta  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  (see  Palmyra),  and  long  after  the  gloor  of  the  great 
merchant  city  was  past  "  thesaltof  Tadmor  "  reuintidita  reputation 
(Mas'iidi  viii.  398).  In  like  manner  the  ancient  trade  between  the 
Aegean  and  the  coasts  of  eouthem  Russia  was  Urgdy  dependent 
on  the  salt  pans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and  on  the  aah  fidk 
brought  from  this  district  (Herod,  iv.  53:  Dio  Chrya.  p.  437)-  I» 
Phoenician  commerce  salt  and  salt  fish— the  latter  a  valuod  dehcacy 
in  the  ancient  world — always  formed  an  important  item.  The  vast 
salt  mines  of  northern  India  were  worked  before  the  timeof  Aiexan^r 
(Strabo  V.  2,  6,  xv.  1.  30)  and  must  have  been  the  centre  of  a  vaoe- 
spread  trade.  The  economic  importance  of  salt  is  further  indicated 
by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  in  ancient  and  medieval  timca, 
and  indeed  in  most  countries  down  to  the  present  ^*y*ol  aaUttan 
or  of  government  monopolies,  which  have  not  often  been  directed. 
as  they  were  in  ancient  Rome,  to  enable  every  one  to  procureao 
necessary  a  condiment  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Oriental  aystcnis 
of  taxation  high  imposts  on  salt  are  seldom  lacking  and  are  oltea 
carried  out  in  a  very  oppressive  way,  one  result  of  thia  being  that  the 
article  is  apt  to  reach  the  consumer  in  a  very  impure  ftate  landy 
mixed  with  earth.  "  The  salt  which  has  lost  its  Avour  "  (Matt. 
V.  13)  is  simply  the  earthy  residuum  of  such  an  impure  <alt  alter  the 
sodium  chloride  has  been  washed  out. 

Cakes  of  salt  have  been  used  as  money  in  more  than  one  pert  01 
the  world— ^or  example,  in  Abyssinia  and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and 
in  Tibet  and  adjoimng  parts.  See  the  testimony  oii  Maico  Polo 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  48)  and  Colonel  Yule's  note  upon  anak»goui  cuatoma 
elsewhere  and  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
Shan  markets  down  to  our  own  time,  in  his  transUtion  «  Polo  ii: 
48  seq.  In  the  same  work  interesting  details  arc  given  as  to  the 
importance  of  salt  in  the  financial  system  of  the  i\[ongol  empcrara 
(ii.  200  seq.).  \W.  R.  S.) 

SALTA,  a  N.W.  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia 
and  the  province  of  Jujuy,  E.  by  the  territoriea  of  Formosa 
and  the  Chaco,  S.  by  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Tucuman,  and  W. 
by  the  Los  Andes  territory  and  Bolivia.    Area,  62,x84  aq.  m.; 
pop.  ( 1 904,  estimated)  136 ,059.    The  western  part  of  the  province 
is  mountainoiis,  being  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  eastern 
chains  of   the   Andea.     Indenting   these,   however,   are  large 
valleys,  or  bays,  of  highly  fertile  and  comparativdy  levd  land, 
like  that  in  which  the  city  of  Salta  is  situated.    The  eastern 
part  of  the  province  is  chiefly  composed  of  extenave  areas  o€ 
alluvial  plains  belonging  to  the  Chaco  formation,  whose  decp> 
fertile  soUs  are  among  the  best  in  Argentina.    This  part  of  the 
province  is  well  wooded  with   valuable  constructioa  timbciS 
and  furniture  woods.    The  drainage  to  the  Paraguay  IS  thlOU^ 
the  Bcrmejo,  whose  tributaries  cover  the  northem  part  of  the 
province;   and  through  Ihe  Fasagc  or  Juramento,  called  Salado 
on  its  lower  course,  whose  tributaries  cover  the  southern  pari 
of  the  province  and  whose  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Paran&. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry 
season,  the  latter  characterized  by  extrime  aridity.    litigation 
is  necessary  in  a  great  part  of  the  province,  though  the  rainfall 
is  abtindant  in  the  wet  season,  about  21  in.    Fever  and  acue* 
locally  called  ckvcho,  is  prevalent  on  the  lowlands,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts  the  climate  is  healthy.    There  is  oonddenible 
undeveloped  njincral  wealth,  including  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
but  its  inhabitants  arc  almost  exclusively  apriculturist.     Its 
principal  products  arc  sugar,  rum  (aguardiente),  wine,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,,  barley,  tobacco,  alfalfa  and  coffee.    The  Cafayate 
wines  CR  cxceUent,  but  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  province* 
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Vui«<u  tmpical  fniHi  ue  produced  iniboaeUnoe,  but  ate  not 
•ent  to  market  on  account  of  tbe  cost  of  transpottatioo.  Stock- 
ntsmg  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  liome  and  Bolivian 
markets.  Tlie  province  is  traversed  by  a  government  laihray 
(tbe  Central  Northeni)  numing  northward  bom  Tucunan  to 
tbe  BoUvian  frontier,  with  a  bnnch  from  General  GOemes 
veetmid  to  tbe  dtjr  of  Stlta  (f.*.),  the  provincial  capital 
Tbe  principal  towns  are  Oran  (1904,  3000)  on  a  small  tributary 
(tbe  Zenu)  of  the  Bsmejo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
fofmetly  an  important  dqwt  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1871  and  1873;  Rosario  de  Lerma 
(pop.  1904,9500),  jom.N.W.ofSalta  in  the  greatLerma  valley, 
and  Roaotio  de  la  Frontera  (pop.  1904, 1300)  near  the  Tucuman 
fraoticr,  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  baths  and  g^bling 
establishment 

Salta  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  Kreat  loca  empire,  which 
extended  southward  into  Tucuman  and  Kioia.  It  was  overrun  by 
adventurers  alter  the  Spamab  conquest.  Tne  first  Spanish  settle- 
nent  within  its  borders  was  made  by  Hernando  de  Lerraa  in  1582. 
Solta  was  at  first  governed  from  Tucuman,  but  in  1776  was  made 
capital  of  the  northern  intendenda,  which  included  Catamaica, 
Jujuy  and  Tucuman.  After  the  War  of  Independence  there  was  a 
new  division,  and  Salta  was  ^ven  its  present  boundaries  with  the 
exception  of  the  disputed  temtory  on  the  Chilean  frontier,  now  the 
territory  of  Los  Andes. 

SALTA,  a  dty  of  Argentina,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
■ame,  arid  see  of  a  bishopric,  on  a  small  tributary  (the  Arias) 
of  the  Passge,  or  Juramento,  976  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  18,000.  Salta  is  built  on  an  open 
plain  3Sio  it.  above  tbe  sea,  nearly  enclosed  with  mountains. 
Tbe  diaate  is  warm  and  changeable,  malarial  in  summer.  The 
dty  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  broad,  paved  streeu  and  several 
parks.  Some  of  the  more  important  public  buildings  face  on 
the  fUua  auyar.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance. 
Saha  was  once  largely  interested  in  the  Bolivian  trade,  and  is 
stiU  a  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  settlements  of  the  Andean 
plateau.  Near  the  dty  is  the  battlefield  where  General  Belgrano 
won  the  first  victory  from  the  Spanish  forces  (1813)  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  There  is  a  large  HKstiss  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  tbe  Spanish  element  still  retains  many  of  the  chatacter- 
btics  of  its  colonial  ancestors.  In  Salta  Spanish  is  still  spoken 
with  tbeloogKltawn  iotonattoas  and  mck>dious  "  U  "  of  southern 
Spain. 

Saha  was  founded  in  158s  by  Governor  Abreu  under  the  title  of 
S«a  Clemente  de  Nueva  Sevilla,  but  the  rite  was  changed  two 
yean  later  and  the  new  settlement  was  called  San  Felipe  de  Lerma. 
la  the  ITtb  centnry  the  name  Salta  came  into  vogue. 

SALTA  (Italian  for  "Jump!"),  a  uble-game  for  two  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  founded  on  the  more 
ancient  game  of  Halma.  It  is  played  on  a  board  containing 
100  squares,  coloured  alternately  black  and  white.  Each  player 
has  a  set  of  15  pieces,  one  set  being  green,  the  other  pink.  These 
are  placed  upon  tbe  black  squans  of  the  first  three  rows  nearest 
tbe  player,  and  are  di^fied  in  these  rows  as  tiars, 
MMtu  and  tuns.  The  pawns  move  forward  one  square  at  a 
time,  except  when  a  pawn  is  situated  in  front  of  a  hostile 
piece  with  an  unoccupied  space  on  the  further  side,  in  which 
case  the  hostile  pawn  must  be  jumped,  as  at  draughts,  but  mlhout 
removing  tbe  jumped  pawn  from  the  board.  The  object  of  the 
fame  is  U>  get  one's  pieces  on  the  exact  squares  corresponding 
to  their  own  on  the  enemy's  side,  the  stars  in  the  star-line,  the 
moons  in  tbe  moon-line,  Ac.  Salta  tournaments  have  taken  place 
in  which  chess  masters  of  repute  partidpated. 

See  Salla,  by  Schubert  (Leipzig,  1900). 

lALTASB,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Bodmin  parliamentary 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  s  m.  N.W  of  Plymouth,  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3357.  It  is  beautifully 
•iluatcd  on  tbe  wooded  shore  of  tbe  Tamar  estuary,  on  the  lower 
put  ol  which  lie*  tbe  great  pott  and  naval  sution  of  Plymouth. 
Local  oommunications  are  mahitained  by  river  steamdn.  At 
Saltash  tbe  Royal  Albert  bridge  (1857-1859)  carries  the  railway 
across  the  estuary.  It  was  built  by  Isambard  Brunei  at  a  cost 
of  £130,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  heighL  The  church 
of  St  ^nchola•  and  St  Faitb  has  an  early  Nonnan  tower,  and  part 


M  the  fabric  Is  considered  to  date  from  befOie  the  Conquest, 
but  there  was  much  alteration  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi- 
cular periods.  The  church  of  St  Stephen,  outside  the  town, 
retains  its  ornate  Norman  font.  The  fisheries  for  wUch  Saltash 
was  famous  have  suffered  from  the  chemicals  brought  down  by 
the  Tamar;  but  there  is  a  oonsiderable  seafaring  population, 
and  the  town  is  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 1  coundBors.  Area, 
194  acres. 

The  Sunday  market  csthbliahed  bythe  count  of  Mortain  at  hb 
castle  of  Trenatoo,  which  ruined  the  bishop  of  Eaeter's  market  at 
St  Gcnnans,  was  probably  held  at  Saltash  a  short  distaace  from  the 
castle.  Saltash  (Esse,  1297;  Ash,  1302;  Asshcburgh,  iMiVbclonged 
to  the  manor  of  Trematon  and  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  held  by  Reginald  de  Valletort  of  the  count.  Reginald  s 
descendant  and  namesake  granted  a  charter  (undated)  to  Saltash 
about  1 190,  It  confirms  to  his  free  burgesses  oE  Esse  the  liberties 
enjoyed  by  them  under  his  ancestors,  viz. :  burgage  tenure, 
exemption  from  all  jurisdiction  save  the  **  hundred  court  of  the  said 
town,'^  suit  of  court  limited  to  three  times  a  year,  a  reeve  of  thdr 
own  election,  pasturage  in  his  demesne  lands  on  certain  terms,  a 
limited  control  o(  trade  and  shippini^,  and  a  fair  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
town.  This  charter  was  confirmed  m  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II. 
Roger  de  Valletort,  the  lost  male  heir  of  the  family,  nve  the  honour 
of  Trematon  and  with  it  the  borough  of  Saltash  to  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans  and  earl  of  CornwaU.  Thenceforth,  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  set  aside  the  grant,  the  earls  and  subsequently  the  dukes  of 
Cornwall  were  the  lords  of  Saltash.  It  was  probably  to  this  relation 
that  the  buigesses  owed  the  privilege  of  parliamentary  representation, 
conferred  by  Edward  VI.  InisJkQueenElizabethgrentedacharter 
of  incorporation  to  Saltash.  This  was  superseded  by  another  in 
16S3  under  which  the  govemiiw  body  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor 
and  six  aldermen.  In  1774,  the  corporation  being  in  danger  of 
extinction,  burgesses  were  added,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
the  ratepayers  acquired  the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  the 
council,  the  right  up  to  thu  time  having  been  txtnised  by  the 
membeis  of  the  corporation.  The  parliamentary  franchise  was 
enjoyed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tene- 
ments. In  1814  they  numbered  120.  In  1832  Saltash  was  deprived 
of  its  two  members.  Tbe  count  of  Mortain's  Sunday  market  had 
nven  place  in  1337  to  one  on  Saturday  and  this  is  still  heU.  ()ucen 
Elizabeth's  charter  provided  for  one  on  Tuesday  also,  but  this  has 
disappeared.  A  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Faith  yielded  6s.  8d.  in  1337. 
This  IS  no  longer  held,  but  fairs  at  Candlemas  and  St  James,  of 
ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  remain.  Saltash  was  sufficiently  con- 
siderable as  a  port  in  the  ibth  century  to  furnish  a  frigate  at  the 
town's  expense  against  the  Armada.  This  probably  represents  tbe 
zenith  of  its  prosperity. 

SALTBURK  BT  THB  SEA.  a  seaside  resort  in  the  (3evdand 
parliafflentaiy  division  of  the  North  Riding  d  Yorkshire, 
England,  21  in.  E.  of  Middlesbrough  by  a  branch  of  the  North 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3578.  A  fnn 
sandy  beach  extends  westward  to  Redcar  aiul  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  while  eastward  towards  Whitby  the  cliSs  become  very  fine, 
Bonlby  CliS  (666  ft.)  being  the  highest  sea  diS  in  Englaitd. 
Several  fishing  villages  occnr  along  this  coast,  of  which  none  Is 
more  picturesque  than  Staithes,  lying  in  a  steep  gully  in  the  diS. 
There  are  brine  baths  supplied  from  wells  near  Middlesbrough, 
a  pier,  gardens  and  promenades.  Inland  tbe  county  is  hilly 
and  picturesque,  though  in  part  defaced  by  the  Cleveland  iron 
mines. 

SALT-CELLAB,  a  vessel  containing  salt,  placed  upon  the  Uble 
at  meals.  The  word  is  a  combination  of  "sail"  and  "  saler," 
asamilated  in  the  i6tb  and  17th  centuries  to  "cellar"  (Lat. 
ceUarium,  a  storehouse).  "  Saler  "  is  from  the  Fr.  (Mod.  saliire), 
Lat.  talarium,  that  which  bdongs  to  salt,  cf.  "  salary."  Salt 
cellar  is,  therefore,  a  tautological  expression.  There  are  two 
types  of  salts,  the  large  ornamental  salt  which  during  the  medieval 
ages  and  later  was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  boiisehold 
plate,  and  the  smaller  "  salts,"  actually  used  and  placed  near  the 
plates  or  trenchers  of  the  guests  at  table;  they  were  hence 
styled  "  trencher  salts."  The  great  salts,  below  which  the 
inferior  guests  lat,  were,  in  the  earliest  form  which  survives, 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  and  have  a  cover.  New  College, 
Oxford,  possesses  a  magnificent  specimen,  dated  1493.  Later 
salts  take  a  squaro  or  cylindrical  shape.  The  Elizabethan  salt, 
kept  with  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  of  I/>ndon,  has  a  cover  with 
numerous  figures.  The  London  Livery  Companies  possess  many 
salu  of  a  still  later  pattern,  rather  low  in  height  and  without  » 
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cover.  The  "  trencher  ulu"  are  either  of  trianguUr  or  drcukr 
•hape,  some  are  many-«ded.  The  circular  lUver  salt  with  legs 
came  into  use  in  the  i8th  century. 

SALTER,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1830-1S69),  English  naturalist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  born  on  the  xslh  of  December  2820.  He 
was  apprenticed  in  1835  to  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  and  was 
engaged  in  drawing  and  engraving  the  plates  for  Sowerby's 
Mineral  Comckclogy,  the  Supplement  to  his  En^k  Botany,  and 
other  Natural  History  works.  In  1843  he  was  employed  for  a 
Aort  time  by  Sedgwick  in  arranging  the  fossils  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  he  accompanied  the  professor 
on  several  geological  expeditions  (1842-1845)  into  Wales.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
worked  under  Edward  Forbes  until  1854;  he  was  then  appointed 
palaeontologist  to  the  survey  and  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the 
palaeozoic  fossils,  spending  much  time  in  Wales  and  the  border 
counties.  He  contributed  the  palacontological  portion  to  A.  C. 
Ramsay's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  North  W^  (iS6<i).  assisted 
Murchison  in  his  work  on  SUuria  (1854  and  later  editions),  and 
Sedgwick  by  preparing  A  Catalogue  of  Ike  Collection  of  Cambrian 
and  SUnrian  Fossils  contained  m  tke  Geological  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (1873),  Salter  prepared  several  of  the 
Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  became  the  leading 
authority  on  Trilobites,  contributing  to  the  Palaeontographical 
Society  four  parts  of  A  Monograpk  of  Briiish  Trilobites  (1864- 
1867).  He  resigned  his  post  on  the  Gcok>gical  Survey  in  1863, 
and  died  on  the  and  of  August  1869. 

SALTILLO,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of  the  state  ol  CoahuQa. 
Mexico*  about  615  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W  of  the  dty  of  Mexico. 
Fop.  (1900)  33.996.  SaltiUo  is  on  the  Mexican  National  railway 
ftnd  another  railway  connects  it  with  the  important  mining  and 
industrial  town  of  Torreon,  on  the  Mexican  Central.  The  dty 
is  o;i  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico,  about  5200  ft.  above 
sea-leveL  It  has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  is  a  resort  in 
summer  for  the  people  of  the  tropical  coast  districts,  and  in  winter 
for  invalids  from  the  north.  The  dty  is  laid  out  in  regular 
squares,  with  shady  streets  and  plazas.  The  residences  are  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  type,  with  heavy  walls  and  large  rooms  to  insure 
coolness  during  the  heat  of  the  day  Among  its  public  institu* 
tions  are  a  national  college,  an  athenaeum,  the  Madero  Institute 
with  a  good  library,  some  fine  churches,  and  the  charitable 
Institutions  common  to  all  Mexican  dtiet.  Saltillo  is  an  active 
commerdal  and  manufacturing  town,  and  an  important  railway 
centre.  Its  manufactures  indude  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
knitted  goods  and  flour.  The  woollen  "  zarapes  "  or  "  ponchos" 
of  Saltillo  are  among  the  fimest  produced  in  Mexico.  There  are 
nodevdoped  coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity. 

Saltillo  was  founded  in  1586  u  an  outpost  against  the  Apache 
Indians.  It  became  an  incorporated  city  in  1827.  In  1834  the 
capiul  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  at  SaltiUo.  A  partisan 
controversy  removed  the  leat  of  guvemment  to  Mondova  m  1833. 
but  it  was  returned  to  Saltillo  in  1835.  The  battle  of  Buena  Visu 
was  fought  near  Saltillo  on  the  3anc(-23rd  of  Fcbruaiy  1847.  After 
leaving  San  Ltlis  Potoef,  President  Juarez  estabfisbed  his  capital  at 
Saltillo  for  a  briefperiod. 

SALT  LAKE  CITT,  the  capital  dty  of  Utah  and  the  county-seal 
of  Salt  Lake  county,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Utah,  immediately  E. 
of  the  Jordan  river  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  near  the  base  of  the 
Wasatch  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4350  ft.,  about  x  1  m. 
S.E.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  about  710  m.  W  by  N.  of  Denver 
and  about  930  m.  E.  of  San  Frandsco.  Vcp.  (x86o)  8336; 
(1900)  53.S3I;  (i^to  census)  92,777.  Area,  si-as  sq,  m. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  12,741  (nearly  one-fourth)  were 
fordgn-bom,  induding  5x57  English,*  1687  Swedes,  965  Danes. 
963  Germans  and  913  Scotch;  35,153  were  of  fordgn-parentage 
(one  or  the  other  parent  foreign-bom);  378  were  negroes, 
3X4  Chinese,  sa  Japanese.  Salt  Lake  City  is  served  by  the 
D^ver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Union  Padfic,  the  Western  Padfic,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  ft  Salt  Lake 
railways;  it  is  also  a  terminus  of  shorter  roads  to  Ogden,  to  Los 
Angeles  and  to  Mercur,  a  Duning  town  in  the  Oquirrh  mountains 
The  early  Mormon  missions  in  England  were  very  suocesafnl, 
and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  churrh  and  those  otherwise  prominent 
in  Salt  Lake  City  have  been  of  English  birth. 


(S.  of  Great  Salt  Lake)  whose  ores  are  reduced  by  the  cyanide  pro- 
cess. The  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  have  a  union  railway  station  (1909),  and  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Western  Pacific  also  have  a  large  union  rail- 
way station  (1910).  The  street  railway  system  is  excellent; 
electric  cars  were  introduced  in  1S89;  and  the  street  railways 
were  reorganized  by  £.  H.  Harriman,  who  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  them. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  striking,  with  views  of  mountains  and 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious.  The 
city  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  (&«  Mormons).  The  streets  are  laid  out,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Brigham  Young,  with  city  blocks  of  10  acres  each  (660  ft.  sq.) 
and  streets  132  ft.  wide,  and  well  shaded  with  trees  planted  along 
irrigating  ditches,  fed  by  mountain  streams.  Brigham  (or  South 
Temple)  Street  is  a  tine  boulevard  running  3  m.  from  the  Temple 
to  Fort  Douglas.  Most  of  the  streets  are  numbered  and  named 
"  East  "  or  '  West,"  "  North  "  or  "  South,"  from  their  direction 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  Temple  Block."  State  Street  is  the 
official  name  of  First  East  Street ;  and  East  Temple  Street  is  called 
Main,  and  South  Temple  Street  (east  of  the  Temple  block)  is  called 
Brigham.  The  only  developed  parks  are  Pioneer  and  City  Hall. 
both  small,  and  Liberty  Park  (no  acres),  in  which  Brigham  Young 
built  a  grist  mill  in  1853  and  which  was  bought  from  his  estate  by 
the  city  in  1880.  There  are  bathing  parks  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  11-15  ni.  W.  of  the  city — the  best  known  being  Saltair, 
which  has  a  Moorish  pavilion;  and  5  m.  S.  is  Wandamcre  (formerly 
Calder's)  Park  (64  acres).  Three  miles  E.  of  the  city  is  Fort  Douglas, 
established  as  Camp  Douglas  in  1862  by  Colonel  H.  Edward  Connor 
(1820-1891),  afterwards  prominently  connected  with  the  devclof^ 
mcnt  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Uuh;  the  fort  overlooks  the  city, 
being  more  than  4900  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  city  there  are 
medicinal  and  thermal  springs,  and  water  at  a  temperature  of  98- 
104°  F  is  piped  to  a  large  bath-house  (1850)  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city. 

The  most  prominent  buildings  are  those  of  the  Church  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  particularly,  in  Temple  Square,  the  Temple,  Tabernacle, 
and  Assembly  Hall.  The  great  Mormon  Temple  (1853-1893)  haa 
grey  granite  walls  6  ft.  thick,  is  99  X  186  ft.,  and  has  six  spires, 
the  highest  (220  ft.)  having  a  copper  statue  of  the  angel  Moroot 
The  elliptical  Tabernacle  (1870)  has  a  rounded,  tunle-»teH  shaped 
roof,  unsupported  by  pillars  or  beams,  seats  nearly  10.000,  and  nas 
a  large  pipe  organ  (5000  pipes).  The  Assemby  Hal!  (1880).  also  of 
granite,  has  an  auditorium  which  seats  about  2500.  In  1909  a 
bishopric  building,  with  many  of  the  business  offices  of  the  church, 
was  built.  Other  buildings  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Mormon  church  are  three  residences  of  Brigham  Young,  called  the 
Lion  House,  the  Beehive  (the  beehive  is  the  symbol  of  the  industry 
of  the  Mormon  settlers  in  the  desert  and  appears  on  the  state  seal), 
and  the  Amelia  Palace  or  Gardo  House  (1877).  which  is  now privatdy 
owned  and  houses  an  eurellent  private  art  gallery.  Three  blocks  E. 
of  the  Temple  is  St  Mary's,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (1909, 
ioo-20a  ft.;  with  two  towers  175  ft.  high).  Other  large  churches 
are:  St  Mark's  Cathedral  (1869.  Protestant  Episcopal)  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (1909).  There  is  a  large  city  and  county 
building  (1894).  built  of  rough  grey  sandstone  from  Utah  county; 
it  has  a  dome  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Columbia;  over  ita 
entrances  are  statues  of  Commerce,  Liberty  and  Justice:  its  bal- 
conies command  views  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  of  the  Great 
Salt  l^ke;  the  interior  is  decorated  with  Utah  onyx.  Other 
buildings  are-  the  Federal  building;  the  Packard  Library,  the  public 
library  of  the  city  (1905). one  block  E.of  Temple  Block,  which  housed 
in    1910   about    40.000   volumes,  and    several   business  buildir^s. 


Typical  of  the  city  is  the  great  building  of  the  Zion's  Co-operative 
Mercantile  Institution,  a  concern  established  by  Brigham  Youne 
in   1868 — there  are  several  large  factories  connected  with  it.  and 


its  annual  sales  average  more  than  $5,000,000.  A  monument  to 
Brigham  Young  and  the  Utah  Pioneers,  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
Brigham  Young,  by  C.  E  palUn,  was  unveiled  in  1897,  at  the 
intersection  of  Slain  and  Brigham  Streets.  The  city  has  numcroui 
hospitals  and  charities,  and  there  is  a  state  penitentiary  here. 
In  the  S.E.  pan  is  the  Judge  Miner's  Home  and  Hospital  (Roman 
Catholic),  a  memorial  to  John  Judge,  a  successful  Utah  miner. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  a  good  public  school  system  In  the  city  is  the 
University  of  Utah,  chartered  in  1850  as  the  University  of  the  state 
of  Dcseret  and  opened  in  November  1850;  it  was  practically  dis- 
continued from  1851  until  1867.  and  then  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
business  college  until  1869.  its  charter  was  amended  in  1884  and  a 
new  charter  was  issued  in  1894,  when  the  present  style  of  the  cor- 
poration was  assumed,  in  1894  60  acres  from  the  Fori  Douglai 
reservation  were  secured  for  the  campus.  In  1909- 1910  the 
university  consisted  of  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  state  school 
of  mines  (1901).  a  normal  school,  and  a  preparatory  department. 
Other  institutions  of  learning  are.  the  Latter-Day  Saints  University 
(1887)  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints  Hii^h  School,  St  Mary's  Academy 
(1875;  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross).  All 
Hallows  College  (1886;  Roman  Catholic).  Gordon  Academy  (1870; 
CongregationalJ,Rowlan^HaltAcadcmy(it:i8o;  Protestant  Episcopal) 
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aad  Wcstmimter  College  (1897;  Preabvtcmn).  There  ia  a  sute 
Art  (lutitute.  which  gives  an  annual  exhibition,  providci  for  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  art.  and  hou&cs  m  its  building  the  state  art 
ObDcction.  The  city  has  always  been  interest  .'d  in  mu&ic  and  the 
drama:  ihc  reguUr  choir  of  500  voicci  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
(organized  in  1S90)  i>  one  of  the  best  choruses  in  the  country,  and 
doselv  connected  with  its  development  arc  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  tne  Salt  Lake  Choral  Society.  Brigham  Young  was  an  admirer 
<d  the  drama,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  (1862)  has  had  a  brilliant 
Uctory.  Thm  is  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (organized 
in  1890).  The  winctiial.clubs  are  the  Alta,  University,  Commerciat, 
Cuuntry.  and  Wonwn's.  There  arc  a  Masonic  Temple  and  buildings 
of  the  Ellcs  and  Odd  Fellows. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  great  bustncas  centre  of  Utah  and  one  of  the 
main  shippinc  pointsof  ttie  West  for  agricultural  produrts,  live  stock 
(especially  sWp),  pndous  metals  and  coal;  and  the  excellent 
railway  facilities  contribute  greatly  to  the  commercial  importance 
of  thcdty.  In  i^osthe  value  of  the  Xaaory  products  was  J7 ,543.983, 
being  763%  mniv  than  in  1900  and  bring  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
louJ\'3lucoI  theCactory  products  of  aU  Uuh.  There  are  three  targe 
ttcam-car  repair  shops  m  the  city.  Among  the  more  valuable 
manufactures  are:  newspapers,  books,  &c.  ($924,495  in  1905),  malt 
liquors,  confectionery,  nour.  foundry  and  macninc-sliop  products, 
dairy  products,  salt,  knit  goods,  mattresses,  sugar,  cement.  &c. 
Electricity  is  largely  used  in  the  newer  factories,  the  power  being 
derived  from  OgcGon  river,  near  Ogdcn,  about  35  m.  away,  and  from 
cataracts  in  Cottonwood  canyon  and  other  canyons. 

The  city  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1851.  The  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  oia  unicameral 
monidpal  council,  ctmaisring  of  15  members,  elected  from  the  five 
vards  «  the  city  for  two  years  or  lor  four  years.  The  municipality 
owns  the  water  works.  In  1909  the  assessed  valuation,  real  and 
peraonal.  w84  152.180,789:  the  tax  levv  was  $677,411;  and  the 
cHv  debt  was  14,3^400  (excluuve  of  91,528,000.  the  bonded  in* 
debtedneas  of  the  city  schoob). 

The  history  of  the  dty  ia  l^i^dy  that  of  the  Mormons  (q.v.) 
•sd  in  its  cariier  years  that  of  Utah  (q.v.).  The  Mormons  first 
came  hcte  in  1847;  an  advance  party  led  by  Orson  Pratt  and 
Ecastua  Snow  eniered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  zind  of  July. 
Resident  Brigham  Young  upon  his  arrival  on  the  34U1  approved 
of  the  site,  saying  that  he  had  seen  it  before  in  a  vision;  on  the 
>8th  of  July  he  choie  the  site  for  the  temple.  In  August  the 
dty  was  named  "  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  and  this 
name  was  used  until  i368  when  Uic  adjective  was  dropped  by 
legiiUtive  act.  Li  tlie  autumn  the  major  body  of  the  pioneers 
arrived.  The  first  government  was  purely  ecclesiastkal,  the 
dty  being  a  "atake  of  Zion"  under  a  president;  "  Father'** 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  pre^dent.  The  gold  excitement  of 
1840  and  the  followring  years  was  the  source  of  the  city's  first 
prosperity:  the  Motmons  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  mining — 
Brigham  Young  counselled  them  not  to  abandon  agriculture 
for  proapecting — but  th^  made  themselves  rich  by  outfitting 
those  of  the  gold-seekers  who  went  to  California  overland  and 
who  stopped  at  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  westernmost 
•cttlement  of  any  importance.  On  the  4th  of  March  1849  a 
convention  met  here  which  af^xnnted  a  committee  to  draft 
a  oonatitotion;  the  constitution  was  immediately  adopted,  the 
independent  state  of  Deseret  was  organised  and  on  the  r>lh 
of  March  the  first  general  election  was  held.  In  (850  the  dty 
bad  a  population  of  6000,  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
iahabilaata  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which,  as  well  aa  the 
mtoC  Utahf  was  largdy  settled  from  SaltLakeCity.  In  Jantiary 
iSSx  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  chartered  the 
dty;  and  the  first  rauntdpal  election  was  held  in  April  of  the 
same  year;  the  charter  was  amended  in  1865.  Immigration 
Iron  Europe  and  especially  from  England  was  large  in  the  earlier 
ycsrs  of  the  dty,  b^inning  in  1848.  Salt  L^ke  City  was  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  Mormon  church  in  its  struggle  with  the 
United  States  government ;  En  1858  it  was  entirely  deserted  upon 
the  approach  of  the  United  Slates  troops.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
the  non-Mormon  dement  (locally  called  "  Gentile  ")  has  steadily 
increased  in  strength,  partly  because  of  industrial  changes  and 
partly  because  the  dty  is  the  natural  point  of  attack  on  the 
Mormon  church  of  other  denominations,  which  are  comparatively 
Stronger  hen  than  dsewhere  In  Utah. 

See  the  MbtiotTs^y  under  Morhohs  and  under  Utah;  and 
particularly  E.  W.  Tullidge.  History  of  Salt  Lake  City  (Salt  Lake 
City,  in6).  the  famou«  descriptions  in  Captain  Stansbury's  report 
(1850).  and  in  R.  F.  Burton's  The  City  of  the  Sainli  (1861),  and  H.  H. 
Baiiieroft,  HitUry  «/  Utah  (Son  Fimodsco.  1890). 


SALTO,  A  town  and  river  port  of  Uruguay  and  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Uruguay  river  60  m. 
above  Paysandii.  Pop.  (igoo.estimate)  13,000.  It  has  railway  con- 
nexion with  Montevideo  via  Pa>'sandu  and  Rio  Negro  (3Q4  m.), 
and  wiih  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  (113  m.). 
It  is  also  connected  yrith  Montevideo  and  Bueix»  Aires  by  river 
steamers,  Salto  bdng  at  the  head  of  high  water  navigation  for 
targe  vessels.  There  are  reefs  and  rocks  in  the  river  between 
Paysandij  and  Salto  that  nuik«  navigation  dangerous  except 
at  high  water.  Above  Salto  the  river  is  obstructed  by  reefs 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  about  95  m.,  and  is 
navigable  for  light -draft  vessels  only  at  high  water.  Fartlier 
up,  the  river  is  freely  navigable  to  Santo  Tom£  (Argentina) — a 
distance  of  about  170  m.  Travellers  wishing  to  ascend  the  river 
above  Salto  usually  cross  to  Concordia,  Entre  Rios,  and  go  up 
by  railway  to  Ccibo,  near  Monte  Caseros,  from  which  point  small 
steamers  ascend  to  Uruguayana,  Itaqui,  and  other  river  ports. 
The  streets  of  Salto  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  electridty, 
and  there  are  some  good  public  buildings.  The  town  has  two 
meat<uriog  estabUshments  {saladeros)  and  is  the  shipping  port 
for  north-western  Uruguay  and,  to  some  extent,  for  western 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Brazil).  Behind  Salto  lies  a  rich,  undulating 
grazing  country,  whoee  large  herds  supply  its  chief  exports. 

The  deiMftment  of  Salto — area,  4S66  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1900)  40,589, 
(1907.  estimate)  53.154— is  an  undulatmg,  well-watered  region 
occupying  the  nortn-^-est  ancle  of  Urueuav.  Its  industries  are 
almost  exclusively  pastoral  About  one-thira  of  its  population  are 
forcignent,  chiefly  Brazilians. 

SALTPETRE  (from  the  Lat.  sai,  salt,  petra^  a  rock),  the 
commercial  name  given  to  three  naturally  occurring  nitrates,* 
distinguished  as  (i)  ordinary  saltpetre,  nitre,  or  potassitmi 
nitrate,  (2)  Chile  saltpetre,  cubic  nitre,  or  sodium  nitrate,  (3) 
wall-saltpAre  or  calcium  nitrate.  These  nitrates  generally  occur 
as  eSki/cscences  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

I.  Ordinary  Saltpetre  or  Potasnum  Nitrate,  KNOk»  occurs, 
mingled  with  other  nitrates,  on  the  surface  and  In  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  soil  in  many  countries,  especially  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Spain.  The  deposits  in  the  great 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Indiana  have  been 
probably  derived  from  the  overlying  soU  and  accumulated  by 
percolating  water;  they  arc  of  no  commercial  value.  The 
actual  formation  of  this  salt  is  not  quite  dear;  but  it  is  certainly 
conditioned  by  the  simultaneous  contact  of  decaying  nitrogenous 
matter,  alkalies,  air  and  moisture.  The  demand  for  saltpetre 
as  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  formation  of  saltpetre 
plantations  <x  nitriaries,  which  at  one  time  were  common  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries;  the  natural  conditions 
were  simulated  by  exposing  heaps  of  decaying  organic  matter 
mixed  with  alkalies  (lime,  &c)  to  atmospheric  action.  The  salt 
is  obtained  from  ibe  soil  in  which  it  occun  naturally,  or  from 
the  heaps  in  which  it  is  formed  artificially,  by  extracting  with 
water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  wood-ashes  or  potassium 
carbonate.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  then  crystallised.  Since 
potassium  nitrate  is  generally  more  serviceable  than  the  sodium 
salt,  whose  deliquescent  properties  inhibit  its  use  for  gimpowder 
manufacture,  the  latter  salt,  of  which  immense  nattiral  deposits 
occur  (see  below  (7)  Chile  saltpetre),  is  converted  into  ordinary 
saltpetre  in  immense  quantities.  This  is  generally  effected  by 
adding  the  calculated  amount  of  potassium  chloride  (of  which 
immense  quantities  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  In  the  Stassfurt 
salt  industry)  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  a  saturated  boiling 
solutioD  of  sodium  nitrate;  the  common  salt,  which  separates 
on  boiling  down  the  solution,  is  removed  from  the  hot  solution, 
and  on  cooling  the  potassium  nitrate  ciystallizes  out  and  is 
separated  and  dried. 

As  found  m  nature,  saltpetre  generally  fonns  aggregates  of 
ddicale  adcular  crystals,  and  sometimes  silky  tufts;  distinctly 
developed  crystals  are  not  found  in  nature.  When  crystallised 
from  water,  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhomblc  s}r8temr 
and  having  a  prism  angle  of  61"  10',  are' obtained;  they  are 
often  twinned  on  the  prism  planes,  giving  rise  to  pseudo-hexagonal 
groups  resembling   aragonite.    There   axe  perfect    cJeavagos 
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paralld  tothedoBW  (on).  The  haidness'U  >,  mm)  the  specific 
gravity  i-i.  It  is  fairly  soluble  in  water;  too  parts  at  o*  dis- 
aolving  13-3  parts  of  the  salt,  and  about  30  parts  at  »>*;  the 
most  saturated  solution  contains  iff4  parts  of  the  salt  in  100 
of  water;  this  solution  boils  at  114-1°.  It  fuses  at  339*  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  fibrous 
mass,  known  in  pharmacy  as  sal  pnmttta.  It  is  an  energetic 
oxidiziiig  agent,  and  on  this  property  its  most  important  applica- 
tionsdepend.  At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  oxygen  with  the  formation 
Of  potassium  nitrite,  which,  in  turn,  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperattire.  Heated  with  many  metals  it  converts  them  into 
oxides,  and  with  combustible  substances,  such  as  charcoal, 
sulphur,  &c.,  a  most  intense  conflagration  occurs.  Its  chief 
OSes  are  in  glass-making  to  promote  fluidity,  in  metallurgy  to 
oxidize  impurities,  as  a  constituent  of  gunpowder  and  in 
pyrotecbny;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  add. 

Potassium  nitrate  was  used  at  one  time  in  many  different 
diseased  conditions,  but  it  is  now  never  administered  internally, 
as  its  extremely  depressant  action  upon  the  heart  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  any  useful  properties  which  are  not  possessed 
by  many  other  drugs.  One  most  valuable  use  it  has,  however, 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  All  nitrites  {e.g.  sodium  nitrite, 
ethyl  nitrite,  amyl  nitrite)  cause  relaxation  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  and  therefore  relieve  the  asthmatic  attacks, 
which  depend  upon  spasm  of  the  involuntary  muscles  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Saltpetre  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  nitrite 
by  dissolving  it  in  water  in  the  strength  of  about  fifty  grains 
to  the  oimce,  soaking  blotting-paper  in  the  solution  and  letting 
the  paper  dry.  Pieces  about  1  in.  square  are  then  successively 
put  into  a  jar  and  lighted.  The  patient  inhales  the  fumes,  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen  oxides.  This 
treatment  is  frequently  very  successful  indeed  in  relaxing  the 
bronchial  spasm  upon  which  the  most  obvious  feature*  of  an 
attack  depend. 

3.  ChiU  iaUpetrtt  cubic  nitre  or  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOs,  occurs 
under  the  same  conditions  as  ordinary  saltpetre  in  deposits  covering 
Immense  areas  in  South  America,  which  are  known  locally  as  catiche 
or  l^n  uiitrosa,  and  abound  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca 
and  Atttofagasta  in  Chile.  Tne  nitrate  fields  are  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  country,  averaging  3)  m.  in  width,  situated  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges  and  extending  from  north  to  south 
for  360  geographical  miles,  between  the  latitudes  35' 45' and  19"  13' S. 
The  nitrate  forms  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  6  in.  to  13  ft., 
under  a  covering  of  conglomerate  locally  known  as  loitrc,  which  is 
itself  overlain  by  a  loose  sandy  soil.  The  conglomerate  consisu  of 
rock  fragments,  sodium  chloride  and  various  sulphates,  cemented 
toother  by  gypsum  to  form  a  hard  compact  mass  6  to  10  ft.  in 
thickness.  Thecalichehasoftena^nutar  structure,  and  is  yellowish- 
white,  bright  lemon-yellow,  brownish  or  violet  in  colour.  It  contains 
from  4B  to  75%  of  sodium  nitmte  and  from  30  to  40%  of  common 
salt,  which  are  associated  with  various  minor  saline  components, 
including  sodium  iodate  and  more  or  less  insoluble  mineral,  and  also 
some  organic  matter,  t.t.  guano,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
nitrate  was  formed  by  the  nitrification  of  tnis  kind  of  exctemental 
matter.  The  caliche  is  worked  up  is  hcc  lor  crude  nitrate  by  ex- 
tracting the  salts  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  suspended  earth  to 
settle,  and  then  transferring  the  clarified  liquor,  first  to  a  cistern 
where  it  deposits  part  of  its  sodium  chloride  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  then  to  another  where,  on  oooling.  it  yields  a  crop  ot  crystals 
of  purified  nitrate.  The  nitre  thus  refined  b  exported  chiefly  from 
yatparaiso,  whence  the  name  of  "  Chile  saltpetre.'*  The  mother 
liquors  used  to  be  thrown  away,  but  are  now  utilized  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  their  iodine  iq.v.). 

Chemically  pure  sodium  nitrate  can  be  obtained  by  repeated 
recrysuUization  of  Chile  saltpetre  or  by  synthesis.  It  forms  colour- 
less, transparent  rhombohcdra,  like  those  of  Iceland  spar;  the  angles 
are  nearly  equal  to  right  angles,  being  73*  30',  so  that  the  crysuls 
look  like  cubes:  hence  the  name  of  "cubic  saltpetre."  There  are 
perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  faces,  and  the  crystals 
exhibit  a  strong  negative  double  refraction,  like  calcite.  One  hundred 
parts  of  water  at  0°  and  at  100°  dissolve  739  and  180  parts  of  the 
salt;  at  t3o"  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution.  316  parts. 
The  salt  fuses  at  316°;  at  higher  temperatures  it  loses  oxygen  (more 
readily  than  the  corresponding  potassium  salt)  with  the  formation 
of  nitrite  which,  at  very  high  temperatures,  is  reduced  ultimately 
to  a  mixture  of  peroxide,  NaiOi,  and  oxide,  NsiO.  The  chief 
uiplications  of  Chile  saltpetre  are  in  the  nitric  acid  industry,  and  in 
the_  manufacture  of.  ordinary  saltpetre  for  making  gunpowder, 
ordinary  Chile  saltpetre  being  unsuitable  by  reason  of  hs  deliquescent 
nature,  a  property,  however,  not  exhibited  by  the  perfectly  pure 
salt.    It  is  also  employed  a*  a  manure.    For  references  to  memoirs 


descriptive  of  the  Chilian  nitrate  deposits,  see  C.  P.  Menfll.  71* 
Non-Mclaliic  Uiner<dt  (New  York.  1904). 

3.  WaU-sattfpctre  or  lime  saltpetre,  calcium  nitrate.  CatNOi>i.  la. 
found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls  of  stables;  it  is  now  manu-' 
factured  in  large  quantities  by  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen,  i.r.  by 
passing  a  nowerfiil  electric  arc  discharge  through  moist  air  and 
absorbing  the  nitric  acid  formed  by  lime.  Its  chiei  applications  are 
as  a  manure  and  in  the  nitric  acid  industry. 

SALT  RAMQB,  a  hill  system  m  the  Punjab  and  Korth-Wcat 
Frontier  Provinces  of  India,  deriving  its  name  from  its  extensive 
deposits  of  rock-salt.  The  range  commences  in  Jhelum  district 
in  the  lofty  hill  of  Chcl  (3701  ft.),  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  river 
Jhelum,  traverses  Shahpur  district,  crosses  the  Indus  in  MianwiU 
district,  thence  a  southern  branch  forms  the  bounilary  between 
Bannu  and  Dcra  Ismail  Khan  until  it  finally  merges  in  the 
Waziristan  system  of  mountains.  The  salt  range  contains  the 
great  mines  of  Mayo,  Warcha  and  Kalabagh,  which  yield  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  salt,  and  supply  the  wants  of  all  Notthera 
India.    Coal  of  an  inferior  qtiality  is  also  found. 

SALTYKOV  (STCHEORIM).  MICBAEI.  EVGBAF0VI(3I  (1836- 
(1889),  Russian  satirist,  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate  in  the 
province  of  Tula,  isth  (37th)  January  1836.  His  early  education 
was  compleuly  neglected,  and  his  youth,  owing  to  the  seventy 
and  the  domestic  quarrels  of  his  parents,  was  full  of  the  moM 
meUncboly  experiences.  Left  entirely  to  himself,  he  devehiped 
a  love  for  reading;  but  the  only  book  in  his  father  s  house 
was  the  Bible,  which  he  studied  with  deep  attention.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Moscow  Institute  for  the  sons  ct  the 
nobility,  and  subsequently  the  Lyceum  at  St  Petersburg,  when 
Prince  Lobinov  Rostofski,  afterwards  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  one  ot  his  schoolfellows.  While  there  he  published  poetry, 
and  translations  of  some  of  the  works  of  Byron  and  Heine;  and 
on  leaving  the  Lyceum  heobtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Ministry  of  War.  In  1884  be  published  Zapalenmye  Djdt 
("  A  Complicated  Affair  "),  which,  in  view  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  at  that  time  in  France  and  Germany,  was  the  cause 
of  his  banishment  to  Vyatka,  where  he  sfttx  eiigfat  yean  ai  a 
minor  government  oRtcial.  This  experience  enabled  him  to  (tiidy 
the  life  and  habits  of  civil  servants  in  the  interior,  and  to  give 
a  clever  picture  of  Russian  provincial  officials  in  his  Cuhenukit 
OldurH  ("  Provincial  Sketches  ").  On  his  return  to  St  Petcis- 
burg  as  he  was  quickly  promoted  to  administrative  poats  of  con- 
siderable importance.  After  making  a  report  on  the  condilJOB 
of  the  Russian  police,  he  was  appointed  deputy  goventor,  first 
of  Ryazan  and  then  of  Tver.  His  predihxtion  for  liteniy  woA 
indaced  him  to  leave  the  government  service,  but  pccuniaiy 
difficulties  soon  compelled  him  to  re-enter  it,  and  in  1864  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  local  boanls  of  taxation  succes- 
sively at  Penza,  Tula  and  Ryazan.  In  186S  he  finally  quitted 
the  civil  service.  Subsequently  he  wrote  his  principal  works, 
namely,  Ptskekktusktya  Slarina  ("  The  Old  Times  of  Poahek- 
hona  "),  which  possesses  a  certain  autobiographical  intocsl; 
Isloria  odnavB  Coroda  ("  The  History  of  a  Town  ");  A  Satirical 
History  of  Russia;  Uasiain  el  Uesdames  Pompadnrs;  ud 
Meaieurs  Coltthf.  At  one  time,  after  the  death  of  the  poet 
Nekrasov,  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  leading  RuisiaD  magazine, 
the  CoHlemporary.  He  died  in  St  Petersburg  on  the  jab  o( 
April  (r3th  May)  1889.  (C.  D.) 

BALDS,  in  Roman  mythology  the  personification  of  health 
and  prosperity.  In  jos  B.C.  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Saha  on 
the  Qtnrinal  (Livy  x.  1);  and  in  later  times  public  prayers  mte 
offered  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  people 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  time  of  sickness,  «ad  on  ^e 
emperor's  birthday.  In  180  n.c.,  on  the  occnsioa  of  a.  rt«|p«f_ 
vows  were  made  to  Apollo,  Aesculapitis  and  Salus  (Livy  zL  37). 
Here  the  qiedal  attribute  of  the  g^xldcss  appean  to  be  health; 
and  in  later  times  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  of 
health,  Hygieia. 

SALDTATIOHS,  or  Gkeetinos,  the  customary  forma  of  kindly 
or  respectful  address,  especially  on  meeting  or  parting  or  on 
occasions  of  ceremonious  approach.  Etymologically  the  word 
talulalim  (Lat.  taltdatio,  "  wishing  health ")  refers  only  to 
words  spoken. 
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Forms  oC  saluution  frequent  snumg  savages  'and  baiinriana 
may  last  on  almost  unchanged  in  civUued  custom.  The  habit 
of  affectionate  clasping  or  embracing  is  seen  at  the  mwtings 
o<  the  Andamaii  islanders  and  Australuu  blacks,  or  where 
the  Fuepans  m  friendly  salute  hug  **Uke  the  grip  of  a  bear."' 
This  natural  gesture  appears  in  old  Semitic  and  Aryan  aistom: 
**  Esau  ran  to  meet  him  (Jacob)  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
oeck,  and  kisaed  him,  and  they  wept "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4);  so, 
when  Odysseus  makes  himself  kiMwn,  Philoetius  and  Eumaeus 
ost  their  arms  round  him  with  kisses  00  the  bead,  hands  and 
sboukkrv  {Odygs.  xzi.  323). 

The  idea  of  the  kiss  being  an  instinctive  gesture  is  n^atived 
by  its  being  unknown  over  half  the  world,  where  the  prevailing 
salute  is  that  by  smelling  or  sniffing  (often  called  by  travellers 
"  cubbing  noses  "),  which  belongs  to  Polynesians,  Malays,  Burmese 
and  other  Indo-Chinese,  Mongols,  &c.,  extending  thence 
eastward  to  the  Eskimo  and  westward  to  Lapland,  where 
Linnaeus  saw  relatives  saluting  by  putting  their  noses  together.* 
Thas  seems  the  only  appearance  of  the  habit  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand  the  kiss,  the  salute  by  tasting,  appears  constantly 
in  Semitic  and  Aryan  antiquity,  as  in  the  above  cases  from  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  Odyssey,  or  in  Herodotus's  description 
of  the  Persians  of  his  time  kissing  one  another — if  equals  on  the 
mouth,  if  one  was  somewhat  inferior  on  the  cheek  (Herod,  i.  134). 
la  Greece  in  the  classic  period  it  became  customary  to  kiss  the 
hand,  breast  or  knee  of  a  superior.  In  Rome  the  kisses  of  in- 
feriors became  a  burdensome  civility  (Martial  xii.  59).  The 
eaiiy  Christians  made  it  the  sign  of  fellowship:  "greet  all  the 
brethren  with  an  holy  kiss"  (1  Thess.  v.  26;  cf.  R<Hn.  xvi. 
16,  &c.).  It  early  passed  into  more  ccremomal  form  in  the  kiss 
of  peace  given  to  the  newly  baptized  and  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist;'  this  is  retained  by  the  Oriental  Church.  After  a 
time,  however,  its  indiscriminate  use  between  the  sexes  gave 
rise  to  nr^nd^h,  and  it  was  restricted  by  ecclesiastical  rcgulalions 
— men  being  only  allowed  to  kiss  men,  and  women  wqmen;  and 
eventually  in  the  Roman  Church  the  ceremonial  kiss  at  the 
communion  being  only  exchanged  by  the  ministers,  but  a  relic 
or  cross  called  an  osculatorium  or  pax  being  carried  to  the  people 
to  be  kissed.*  While  the  kiss  has  thtis  been  adopted  as  a  re- 
Ggioas  rite,  its  original  social  use  has  continued.  Among  men, 
however,  it  has  become  less  effusive,  the  alteration  being  marked 
m  England  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  such  passages 
as  the  advice  to  Sir  Wilfull  by  his  London-bred  brother:  "  in 
the  ooontry,  where  great  lubberiy  brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one 
another  when  they  meet; ...  T  is  not  the  fashion  here.**' 
Coort  ceremonial  keeps  up  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  between 
sovereigns  and  the  kissing  of  the  hand  by  subjects,  and  the 
pope,  like  a  Roman  emperor,  receives  the  kiss  on  his  foot.  A 
cnrioua  trace  which  these  osculations  have  left  behind  is  that 
when  ceasing  to  be  performed  they  are  still  talked  of  by  way  of 
politenris:  Austrians  say,  "KUss  d'Handl"  and  Spaoiards, 
**Beao  a  Vd.  las  manos!"  "I  kiss  your  handsl" 

Scroldngs,  pattings  and  other  caresses  have  been  turned  to  use  as 
talotations,  tnit  have  not  a  wide  enough  rar^  to  make  thent  im- 
pertanC  Weeping  for  joy,  often  occurring  naturally  at  nwetings. 
«  •ooKtimes  anectcd  as  a  salutation ;  but  this  leema  to  be  different 
from  the  highly  cercmoflious  weeping  performed  by  several  rude 
r^^s  when,  meeting  after  absence,  they  renew  the  lamentations  over 
thtne  friends  who  nave  died  in  the  meantime.  The  typi^l  case  is 
that  of  the  Anscraliaa  natives,  where  the  nule  nearest  ol  kin  prenet 
li^  bfvait  to  the  new  comer's,  and  the  nearcit  female  relative,  with 
piteous  tamentations,  embraces  hit  knees  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  ^he  scratches  her  face  till  the  blood  drops.*  Obviously  this 
is  oo  ioy-wf^ng.  but  mourning,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  New 
Zealand tangi.  which  is  performed  at  the  reception  of  a  distinguished 
viaicor*  whether  he  has  really  dead  friends  to  mourn  or  not.' 

Cowering  or  crouching  is  a  natural  gesture  of  fear  or  inability  to 
lesfaa  tiat  belongs  to  the  brutes  as  well  as  man;  its  extreme  form  is 
lyiag  prostrate  face  to  ground,     in  barbaric  society,  as  soon  as 

>W.  P.  Snow  in  Trans.  EiknU.  Soc.,  n.s.,  i.  263. 
•J.  E.  Smith,  LinHotus's  T9ur  in  Latland.  i.  315. 

*  Bingham.  Anhqiutui  of  the  Ckr.  Churek.  bk.  ml  c.  4.  xv.  c.  3. 

*  The  latter  term  has  supplied  the  I  rish  la  nguage  wit  h  its  term  for 
«  kiss,  PH'  Welsh  p«c;  see  Rhys,  Ramt  CHtiqut,  vi.  43. 

*  Congiwe's  Way  of  tkt  Worid,  act  iij. 
•Crrv.  Jomnali,  ii.  »5- 

*  A.  Taylor.  JV<w  ZMtand.  p.  aar. 


distinctions  arc  marked  between  master  and  slave,  chief  and  com- 
moner, these  tokens  o(  submi^iotl  become  salutations.  The  sculp- 
tures of  fclgypt  and  Assyria  yhow  the  lowly  prosirationsof  the  ancient 
East,  while  in  Uahomcy  or  Siam  subji^cts  crawl  before  the  king,  and 
even  Silicrian  f>tasants  grovel  and  kiss  the  dust  before  a  nobTe.  A 
later  stage  is  to  sugfjest,  but  not  actually  perlorm,  the  prostration, 
as  the  Arab  bends  his  hand  to  the  ground  and  puts  it  to  his  lips  or 
forehead,  or  the  Tongan  would  touch  the  sole  01  a  chief  s  foot,  thus 
symlx)lically  placing  himself  under  his  feet.  Kneeling  prevails  in 
the  middle  stages  ofculturc,  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  China;  Hebrew 
custom  sets  it  rather  apart  as  an  act  of  homage  to  a  deity  (i  Kings 
XIX.  18;  i&a.  xlv.  2^);  medieval  Europe  distinguishes  between 
kneeling  in  worship  on  both  knees  and  on  one  knee  only  m  homage, 
as  in  the  Boke  of  C'urlasyc  {i^ih  century): — 

"  Be  curtayse  to  god,  and  knele  doun 
On  bothe  kne*^  with  grcte  deuocioun; 
To  mon  lx>u  shallc  knele  opon  be  tofi, 
{)e  to^r  C3  py  self  j>ou  halde  aloii." 

Bowing,  as  a  salute  of  reverence,  appears  in  its  extreme  In  Oriental 
custom,  as  amcng  the  ancient  Israelites;  "  bowed  himscll  lo  the 
ground  seven  times  "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).»  The  Chinese  according  10 
rhe  degree  of  respect  implied  bow  kneeling  or  standing.'  The 
bowing  salutation,  varying  in  Europe  from  something  less  than  the 
Eastern  salaam  down  to  the  slightest  inclination  of  the  head,  is 
interesting  from  being  given  mutually,  the  two  saluters  each  making 
the  sign  of  submission  to  the  other,  which  would  have  been  absurd 
till  the  sign  passed  into  mere  civility.  Uncovering  is  a  common 
mode  of  salutation,  originally  a  sign  of  disarming  or  defcncelesEness 
or  destitution  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  Polynesian  or  African 
chiefs  re<iuire  more  or  less  stripping,  such  as  the  uncovering  to  the 
waist  which  Captain  Cook  describes  in  Tahiti."*  .Taking  off  the  hat 
by  men  has  for  ages  been  the  accepted  mode  in  the  Western  world. 
-Modern  usage  has  moderated  this  bowing  and  scraping  (the  scrape 
is  throwing  back  the  right  leg  as  the  body  is  bent  forward),  as  well  as 
the  curtseys  (courioisif)  of  women.  Some  Eastern  nations  are  apt 
to  see  disrespect  in  baring  the  head,  but  insist  on  the  feet  being  un* 
covered.  Burma  was  agitated  for  years  by  "  the  great  shoe  question." 
whether  Europeans  should  be  called  on  to  conform  to  native  custom 
rather  than  their  own.  by  taking  off  their  shoes  to  enter  the  royal 
presence.*'  Grasping  hands  is  a  gesture  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  antiquity  as  a  legal  act  symbolic  of  the  parties  joining  In  compact, 
peace  or  friendship;  this  is  well  seen  in  marriage,  where  the  nand 
Ktasp  was  part  of  the  ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  as  was  the  "  dex- 
trarum  junctio  "  in  Rome,  which  passed  on  into  the  Christian  rite. 
In  the  classic  world  we  see  it  passing  into  a  mere  salutation,  as  where 
the  tiresome  acquaintance  met  b>f  Horace  on  his  stroll  along  the  Via 
Sacra  seizes  his  hand  (Hor.,  Sal.  i.  9). 

Giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ti.  q)  passed  naturally 
into  a  salutation  throughout  Christendom,  and  spread,  probably 
from  Byzantium,  over  the  Moslem  world.  The  empnatic  form  of  the 
original  gesture  in  "  striking  hands  "  is  still  used  to  make  the  greeting 
more  hearty.  The  variety  called  in  English  "  shaking  hands  "  (Ger. 
liande-schulteln)  only  appears  to  have  become  usual  in  the  middle 
agcs.'^  In  the  Moslem  legal  form  of  joining  hands  the  parties  press 
their  thumbs  together.'*  This  has  been  adopted  as  a  salute  by 
African  trif>cs. 

As  to  words  of  salutation,  it  is  found  even  among  the  lower  races 
that  certain  ordinary  phrases  have  passed  into  formal  greetings. 
Thus  among  the  Tupis  of  Brazil,  after  the  stranger's  silent  arrival 
in  the  hut,  the  master,  who  for  a  time  had  taken  no  notice  of  him, 
would  say  " Ertioube?"  that  is,  "Art  thou  come?"  to  which  the 
proper  reply  was,  "Yes,  1  am  come"!'*  Many  formulas  express 
difference  of  rank  and  consequent  respect,  as  where  the  Basuio 
salute  their  chiefs  with  Tama  scvata  J  i.e.  "  Greeting,  wild  beast  !  " 
Congo  negroes  returning  from  a  journey  salute  their  wives  with  an 
affectionate  Okniie  I  but  they  meekly  kneeling  round  him  may  not 
repeat  the  word,  but  must  say  Ka  I  kal  ^''  Among  cultured  nations, 
salutations  are  apt  to  be  expressions  of  peace  and  goodwill,  as  in  the 
Uiblical  instances,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  "  (2  Kings  iv.  26) ;  "  Peace 
10  thee,  and  peace  to  thine  house."  &c.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  sec  Ezra  iv. 
17),  Such  formulas  run  on  from  age  to  age,  and  the  latter  may  be 
traced  on  to  the  Moslem  greeting,  Saldm  'alaikuml  "The  peace  be 
on  you."  to  which  the  reply  is  Wa-'aiaikum  as-saldm  I  "  And 
on  you  be  the  peace  (5C.  of  God)!"  This  isan  example  how  a  greeting 
may  Iwcome  a  pass-word  among  fellow-believers,  for  it  is  usually 
held  that  it  may  not  be  used  by  or  to  sn  infidel.  From  an  epigram 
of  Meleager  {Antk.,  ed.  Jacobs  vii.  iig;  cf.  Plautus,  Potn.  v. 
passim)  we  learn  that,  while  the  Syrian  salutation  was  SUtldm 
t"  Peace  ! ").  the  Phoenicians  greeted  by  wishing  life  ('nin^n,  the 


'  See  the  Egyptian  bow  with  one  hand  to  the  knee;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg. 

•S.  Wells  Williams.  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  801. 

"•See  references  to  these  customs  in  Tylor,  Early  History  of 
Mankind,  ch.  iii 

"  Shway  Yoe.  The  Burmon,  Ii.  158.  205. 

"Sec  Tylor  in  Macmiltan's  Sfa[.  (May  1882),  p.  76. 

"Lane.  Mod.  Eg.  i.  2ig. 

'•  Jean  de  Lery.  part  ii.  p.  204. 

"  Magyar,  Retsc  in  Sud-Afrtka, 
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m,  fte.,  of  Neo-Pliiilc  (raTCttems).  The  cofnate  Babylonian 
form,  "  O  king,  live  for  ever!"  (Dan.  iit  9),  repments  a  icrics  of 
pbimaes  which. continue  still  in  the  KtMi  rtxl  "  Ilonp  live  the  king!" 
The  Greeks  aid  xotp*,  "  Be  joyful!"  both  at  meeting  and  parting; 
the  Pythagorean  tjimbwr  and  the  Platonic  al  rpArrctr,  wish 
health;  at  a  later  time  ^vAfoMa*.  "I  greet!"  came  into  fashion. 
The  Romans  apfllied  Sahtl  "  Be  in  ^calth  1"  especially  to  meeting, 
and  VaUt  "  Be  welll"  to  parting.  In  the  modem  civilized  world, 
everywhere,  the  old  inquiry  after  health  appears,  the  "  How  do  you 
dor  *  beoomins  so  formal  as  often  to  be  said  on  both  sides  without 
either  waiting  for  an  answer.  Hardly  less  wide  in  range  is  the  set  of 
phrase*  "  Good  day ! "  "  Good  night  I "  &c.,  varying  according  to 
the  hour  and  translating  into  every  language  of  Christendom. 
Among  other  European  phrases,  some  correspond  to  our  "  wekome !  " 
and  "  farewell!  "  while  the  religious  elesnent  enters  into  another 
class,  exemplified  by  our  "  Good-bye! "  ("  Cod  be  with  you ! "), 
and  French  Adieut  Attempts  have  been  made  to  shape  European 
greetings  into  expressions  of  orthodoxy,  or  even  tests  of  belief,  but 
they  have  had  no  great  success.  Examples  are  a  Protestant  German 
nlutation  "Lobe  Jentm  ChriUumt"  answered  by  "/n  Evrigkeit, 
'Amtnt"  and  the  formula  which  in  Spam  enforces  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  "Ave  Maria  purisimal"  answered  by 
"Sin  pecado  concebidai"  On  the  whole,  though  the  half-meaning- 
less forms  of  salutation  may  often  seem  ridiculous,  society  would  not 
carry  them  on  so  universally  unless  it  found  them  useful.  They  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  social  intercourse,  and  establishing  relations 
between  the  parties  in  an  interview,  of  which  their  tone  may  strike 
the  keynote.  (E.  B.  T.) 

SAUIZZO,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in 
the  province  o{  Cuneo,  41  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  1 196  ft.  above 
iea-levcL  Fop.  (1901)  10,306  (town),  16,308  (commune).  Tlie 
upper  town  preserves  some  part  of  the  fortifications  which  pro- 
tected it  when,  previous  to  the  plague  of  1630,  the  city  bad 
upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  old  castle  of  the  marquises 
of  Saluxio  now  serves  as  a  prison.  Besides  the  Gothic  cathedral 
(1480-1511),  with  the  tombs  of  the  marquises,  the  churches  of 
San  Giovanni  (formerly  San  Domenico),  San  Bernardo  and  the 
Casa  Cavazza,  now  the  municipal  museum,  are  noteworthy. 
Railways  tun  to  Cuneo  and  Airasca  (the  latter  on  the  Tutin- 
Picerolo  line)  and  steam  tramways  in  various  directions.  The 
castle  of  Mania,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  interesting  1  jth-century 
faescoes  by  a  French  artist  (see  P.  d'Ancona  in  L'Artt  for  1905; 
94,  p.  184). 

The  line  of  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo  began  (1142)  with  Manfred, 
son  of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Savona,  and  continued  till  151S.  when 
the  city  and  territory  were  seised  by  the  French.  The  m.irquiics 
being  opponents  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  taking  part  in  the 
struggles  between  France  and  the  empire,  the  city  often  sulTcied 
severely  from  the  fortunes  of  war.  Henry  IV.  restored  the  niirquis- 
ate  to  Charles  Emmanuel  1.  of  Savoy  at  the  peace  of  Lyom  in  1601. 
Among  the  celebrities  of  Saluzzo  are  Silvio  Pellico,  Boiloni,  the 
famous  printer  of  Parma  of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  CL-nturies, 
and  Casalis  the  historian  of  Sardinia.  The  history  of  the  marquisate 
was  written  by  Delfino  Muletti  (j  vols.,  1829-1833). 

SALVADOR,  or  San  S/ilvaoor  {Rtpiblica  dtt  Salvcdor),  the 
smallest  but  most  densely  peopled  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Honduras,  S.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Guatemala.  (For  map,  see  Central 
AifERiCA.)  Fop.  (1906)  1,116,353;  area,  about  7235  sq.  m. 
Salvador  has  a  coastline  extending  for  about  160  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Paz  to  that  of  the  Goascoran  in  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  (?•).  Its  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  140  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60  m. 

Physical  Features. — With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  seaboard  of  low  alluvial  plains,  the  country  consists 
mainly  of  a  plateau  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  broken  by  alarge 
number  of  volcanic  cones.  These  are  geologically  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  main  chain  of  the  Cordillera  which  rises 
farther  N.  The  principal  river  of  the  republic  is  the  Rio  Lempa, 
which,  rising  just  beyond  the  frontier  of  Cuatonala  and  crossing 
a  corner  of  Honduras,  enters  Salvador  N.  of  Citali.  After 
receiving  the  surplus  wateis  of  the  Laguna  de  Guija,  it  flows 
E.  through  a  magnificent  valley  between  the  plateau  and  the 
Cordillera,  and  then  turning  S.  skirts  the  base  of  the  volcano 
of  Siguatef>eque  and  reaches  the  Pacific  in  &&'*  40'  W.  Among 
its  numerous  tributaries  are  the  Rio  Santa  Ana,  rising  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  the  Asalguate,  which  passes  the  capital 
San  Salvador,  the  Sumpul,  and  the  Torola,  draining  the  N.E. 
of  Salvador  and  part  of  Honduras.    The  Lempa  is  f6r  two-thirds 


of  its  course  navigable  by  smaB  steanen.  The  Rio  San  Miguel 
drains  the  country  between  the  bay  of  Fonseca  and  the. 
basin  of  the  Lempa.  The  volcanic  mountains  do  not  form  a 
chain  but  a  series  of  dusters:  the  Izalco  group  in  the  W. 
— inclutling  Izalco  (formed  in  1770),  Marcelino,  Santa  Ana, 
Naianjos,  Aguila,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  Apaneta,  Yamajaso  and 
Lagunita;  the  San  Salvador  group,  about  30  m.  E.;  Cojute- 
peque  to  the  N.E.  and  the  San  Vicente  group  to  the  E.  of  the 
great  volcanic  lake  of  Ilopango;  the  Signatcpeque  summits 
to  the  N.E.  of  San  Vicente;  and  the  great  S.E.  or  ^an  Miguel 
group — San  Miguel,  Chinameca,  Buenapa,  Usulatan,  Tecapa, 
Taburete.  Cacaguateque  and  SiDciedad  volcanoes  ia  the  N.E. 
belong  to  the  inland  Cordillera.  Santa  Ana  (8300  it.)  and  Saa 
Miguel  (7120  ft.)  are  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  conntiy. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  subject  to  eatthciuakes. 
San  Miguel  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  treacherous  burning 
mountains  in  America,  sometimes  several  years  in  complete 
repose  and  then  all  at  once  bursting  out  with  terrific  fury.  In 
1879-1880  the  Lake  of  Ilopango  was  the  Kene  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  phenomena.  With  a  length  of  5}  m.  and  a  breadth  of 
4},  it  forms  a  rough  parallelogram  with  decfily  indented  sides, 
and  is  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  sleep  mountains  escepl 
at  the  points  where  the  villages  of  Asino  and  Apulo  occupy 
little  patches  of  level  ground.  Between  the  31st  of  December 
1879  and  the  nth  of  January  1880  the  lake  rose  4  ft.  above  its 
level.  The  Jiboa,  which  flows  out  at  the  S.E.,  became,  instead 
of  a  very  shallow  stream  20  ft.  broad,  a  raging  torrent  which 
soon  scooped  out  for  itself  in  the  volcanic  rocks  a  channel 
30  to  35  ft.  deep.  A  rapid  subsidence  of  the  lake  was  thus 
produced,  and  by  the  6th  of  March  the  level  was  34}  ft.  below 
its  maximum.  Towards  tlie  centre  of  the  lake  a  volcanic  centre 
about  500  [I.  in  diameter  rose  150  fL  above  the  water,  suiTouiMled 
by  a  number  of  small  islands. 

Climalt. — The  lowlands  are  generally  hot  and,  on  the  coast, 
malarial;  but  on  the  tablelands  and  mountain  slopes  of  the 
interior  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  There  are  only 
two  seasons:  the  wet,  which  Salvadorians  call  winter,  from 
May  to  October;  and  the  dry,  or  summer,  season,  from  November 
to  April.  In  Jiily  and  August  there  are  high  winds,  followed  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  thunderstorms;  in  September  and  October 
the  rain,  not  heavy,  is  continuous.  For  an  account  of  the 
geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Salvador,  see  Central  America. 

InhahUanls. — ^The  population  in  1887  was  stated  to  be  664,513, 
(1901)  1,006,848,  (1906)  1,116,253.  The  number  of  Ladinos 
(whites  and  persons  of  mixed  blood)  is  about  775,000  and  of 
Indians  about  230,000.  The  various  elcntents  were,  before  1901, 
estimated  as  follows,  and  the  proportion  still  holds  good  in  the 
main:  whites  (Creoles  and  foreigners)  10%,  hal(-castcs  50%, 
Indians  40%,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  negroes.  The 
whiles  of  pure  blood  are  very  few,  a  liberal  estimate  putting  the 
pioportion  at  2*5%.  There  is  no  immigration  into  the  country, 
and  the  rapid  increase  with  which  the  population  is  credited 
can  be  due  only  to  a  large  surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  The 
chief  towns,  which  are  described  in  separate  articles,  comprise 
San  Salvador  the  capital  (pop.  1905,  about  60,000),  Santa  Ana 
(48,000),  San  Miguel  (35,000),  San  Vicente  (18,000),  Sonsonate 
(i7,<xx>],  Nueva  San  Salvador  or  Santa  Tccla  (18,000)  and  the 
seaport  of  La  Union  (4000).  For  the  ancient  Indian  civilization 
of  Salvador,  see  Ccntral  America:  Atchaectegy,  and  Mexico: 
History, 

Agriculture. — The  only  industry  extensively  carried  on  is 
agriculture,  but  Ifae  methods  employed  are  still  primitive.  The 
more  important  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  indigo  and  balsam. 
The  country  is  rich  in  medicinal  plants.  Peruvian  balsam 
(tlyrospcrmum  Salvatorense  or  Uyroiylan  Pertirae)  is  an  indi- 
genous balm,  rare  except  on  the  Balsam  Coast,  as  the  region  about 
Cape  Rcmedios  is  named.  It  is  not  cultivated  in  Peru,  but  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  early  period  of  Spanish 
rule,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Callao  for  tran- 
shipment to  Europe.  Rubber  is  collected;  tobacco  is  grown 
in  small  quantities;  cocoa,  rice,  cereals  and  fruits  arc  cultivated. 
The  govenunent  seeks  to  encourage  cotton-growing,  and  has 
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ptbMBMbtd  la  the  mlwil*  of  the  ctfittl  »»  igikdtunl  coHege 
and  model  fum. 

Mimnt. — In  the  Cordillen,  which  rum  through  Salvmdor,  then 
■n  veins  of  vuious  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury  and 
bmd  being  (ound  mostly  in  the  £.,  and  iron  in  the  W.  Coal  has 
bceo  diiGowicd  at  variou*  points'  in  the  valley  of  the  Lempa. 
la  tbe  lepublic  there  are  about  i8o  mining  establishments, 
about  baU  of  them  being  in  tbe  department  of  Moraaan;  they 
are  owned  1^  British,  United  States  and  Salvadorian  companies. 
Only  SOU  and  silver  are  worked.  The  output,  chiefly  gold, 
was  valued  at  (fl^floa  in  1907, 

'  Cemmerct. — ^The  trade  of  Salvador  b  almost  entirdy  confined 
to  tbe  import  of  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  sacks  and 
nacliinery,  and  to  tbe  export  of  coffee  and  a  few  other  agricul- 
tural products.  In  xqoo  tbe  formalioa  of  a  statistical  ofi&ce  was 
decreed.  Tbe  average  yearly  value  of  tbe  imports  for  the  five 
years  1904-1908  was  £804,000,  of  the  exports  £1,150,000.  Tbe 
eoSee  exported  in  1908  was  valued  at  £850,000,  The  imports, 
conqmaiiig  foodstuffs,  hardware,  drugs,  cottons,  silk  and  yam, 
cone  (in  order  of  value)  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Fiance  and  Germany;  tbe  exports  are  mostly  to  the 
United  States  and  France. 

SUtpini  and  CimtmuniaUiom. — Until  1855  the  roads  of 
Salvador  were  little  better  than  bridle-paths,  and  foixls  or  ferries 
were  tbe  sole  means  of  crossing  the  larger  rivets.  During  the 
next  balf-ccntury  about  2000  m.  of  highways  were  built,  and  the 
rivers  were  bridged.  The  first  railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
between  tbe  port  of  AcajutU  and  Sonsonate,  was  opened  in  1883, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  Atens  on  the  £.  and  Santa  Ana  on 
tbe  X.W.  A  railway  from  tbe  capital  to  Nueva  San  Salvador 
was  also  constructed,  and  in  1900  was  linked  to  the  older  system 
by  a  line  from  Ateos  to  San  Salvador.  In  1903,  a  concession 
was  granted  for  an  extension  from  Nueva  San  Salvador  to  the 
port  of  La  Libertad.  From  350  to  450  vessels  annually  entered 
and  cleared  at  Salvadorian  ports  (chiefly  Acajutla,  La  Libertad 
and  La  Union),  during  the  years  1895  to  1905.  The  old  port  of 
Acajutla  has  been  dosed,  and  a  new  port  opened  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  about  r  m.  N.,  where  an  iron  pier,  warehouses 
aud  cnxtom-bouae  have  been  erected.  Salvador  joined  tbe  postal 
union  in  1879. 

CurroKy  md  Crtdil. — In  X910  there  were  three  commercial 
banks  and  an  agricultural  bank  within  the  republic  In  1897  a 
law  was  passed  adopting  a  gtdd  standard.  The  currency  of  tbe 
country  in  1910  C9nsisted  entirely  of  silver  pesos,  the  fractional 
money  under  -900  fine  having,  by  arrangement  with  tbe  govern- 
mat,  been  all  exported  by  tbe  banks.  Tbe  peso  or  dollar  at  par 
if  vifaed  at  four  sUllings;  its  actual  value  was  about  is.  8d.  In 
i9ro.  Tbe  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  by 
decree  of  January  i88fi,  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures 
iUD  continue  in  general  use. 

fmtmce. — Tbe  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  import  and 
export  dutio,  but  oonsideraUe  sums  are  alio  obtained  from 
cxdae,  and  smaller  amounts  from  stamps  and  other  sources.  The 
principal  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  public  debt,  defence 
and  internal  administration.  The  official  figures  showing  tbe 
Rvenne  and  expenditure  for  the  five  yean  1904-1908  are  as 
follows  (pceot  being  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  12 
lo£i),— 


Year^ 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1904 
1906 

;?3 

675.000 
711,000 
707.000 
728,000 
1,064,000 

734.000 
837,000 

I,024/»0 

886,000 
1.019.000 

Tbe  foreigD  debt,  amounting  to  £7 :6,4>o  (£240,000  of  a  6%  loan 
o<  1889,  and  £485,720  of  another  of  1S92)  was  in  1899  converted 
into  5  %  mortgage  debentures  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Company 
Limiteid,  to  which  tbe  government  has  guaranteed,  for  eighteen 
ytais  bom  tbe  lit  of  January  1899,  a  fixed  annual  subsidy  of 
£14,000.  In  March  1908  a  newforcign  loan  was  raised,  amount- 
ing to  ^,000,000.    The  bond*  were  issued  at  86,  and  bore  6% 


interest,  secured  partly  upon  the  special  import  duty  of  (3.(0 
(American  gold)  on  every  kilogramme  of  imported  merchandise, 
partly  upon  the  export  duty  of  40  c.  (American  gold)  on  every 
quintal  (100  lb)  of  coffee  up  to  500,000  lb.  The  4%  internal 
debt  amounted  in  1905  to  £840,170. 

GaKr««Kii<.— Tbe  constitution  prodaimed  in  1824,  and 
modified  in  1859,  1864,  1871, 1872,  1880,  1883  and  t886,  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  chamber  of  70  deputies,  induding 
42  landowneis  (3  for  each  department),  all  chosen  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  president  and  vice-president  arc  likewise 
chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  tbey  bold  office  for  4  years. 
The  president  is  not  eligible  for  tbe  presidency  or  vice-presidency 
during  the  following  presidential  term.  He  is  assisted  by  4 
ministers.  Local  government  is  carried  on  in  each  of  the  14 
departments  by  governors  appointed  by  the  central  executive. 
Tbe  munidpalities  ate  administered  by  officers  (alcaUes,  reii- 
daresy  &c)  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Xttigion  ajid  Educatidn. — The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
prevails  throughout  the  republic,  but  there  is  complete  religious 
freedom,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  order.  Civil  marriage 
b  legal,  monastic  institutions  are  prohibited,  and  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and 
obligatory.  For  secondary  tnsiruction  there  are  about  >o  higher 
fchook,  induding  3  technical  institutes,  and  a  schools  for 
teachers,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — these  five 
institutions  being  supported  by  tbe  government.  At  San 
Salvador  there  is  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Superior  and  professional  instruction  is  provided  at 
the  national  university  in  the  capitaL 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court,  and  in  district, 
drcuit  and  local  courts.  Tbe  active  army  conusts  of  about 
3000  men,  and  tbe  militia,  of  about  18,000.  In  time  of  war  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  an  liable  for 
service.    Tbe  navy  consists  of  one  customs  cruiser. 

Hufary.—Salvadomceived  its  name  from  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
who  conquered  it  for  Spain  in  1525-26.  Its  independence  of 
tbe  Spanish  Crown  dates  from  1823;  (see  Cintxal  AmncA: 
History),  Revolutions  have  been  frequent.  In  July  1Q06  war 
broke  out  between  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  but  Wat 
terminated  within  the  month  by  the  arbitration  of  tbe  Uidted 
States  president  (see  as  above).  In  1907  Salvador  supported 
Honduras  (f.tr.)  against  Nicaragua;  its  prosperity  was  not, 
however,  seriously  impaind  by  the  defeat  of  its  ally. 

See  E.  G.  Squier,  Tkt  SlaUs  cf  Cntrat  Anurica  (Loaioa,  1868); 


D.  Guzman,  Ajmntamientos  sobre  h  tapogfafia  flaica  de  la  nplihiua 
D.  Gonzalc]     "  ' 

BidUtins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (Washing:ton,  1892) 


del  Sabxdor  (San  Salvador,  1883). 

republtca  de  Et_SalvadoT^  (San  Salvador,   1901 


tnzalcz,  Dales  sobre  la 
No.  $8  of  4he 


annual  reports  of  the  Coundl  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  B<md- 
holders  (London)  and  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

SALVAGE  (from  Lat.  sahut,  safe).  There  Is  no  general 
rule  or  prindple  of  law  which  entitles  one  who  saves  the  life  or 
property  of  another  to  be  rewarded  by  him.  But  in  certain 
special  classes  of  cases  the  law  does  require  tbe  appointed  courti 
to  reward  those  who  by  their  exertions  have  resetted  lives  or 
property  from  probable  damage  or  destruction.  The  reward  w 
given  is  called  solvate  and  tbe  same  word  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  service  rewarded.  Apart  from  the  application  of  the  term 
by  analogy  to  tbe  saving  of  property  from  fire  on  laiul,  tbe 
recovery  <rf  property  from  destruction  by  the  aid  of  voluntary 
payments  (as  in  the  case  of  payments  to  prevent  thefotfeituieof 
an  insurance  policy),  or  a  tolidtor'scbargesforproperty  recovered 
by  his  means,  tbe  subject  of  sahragedivides  into  (i)  dvil  aatvagi^ 
(>)  military  salvage. 

I.  Cnil  Salta/e  in  English  law  is  defined  as  such  a  service  u 
may  become  the  ground  of  a  reward  hi  the  (admiralty)  court  oo 
the  dvil  side  of  iu  jurisdiction,  and  consists  in  the  preservation 
of  life  or  property  from  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Tbe 
jurisdiction  to  give  it  is  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  But  the 
right  to  reward  was  recognized  in  the  courts  of  common  law  before 
the  admiralty  court  became,  as  it  now  is,  a  part  of  the  High  Conn 
of  Justice,  (.(.  by  enforcing  a  possessory  lien  of  the  salvor  over 
the  salved  property.    The  origin  oi  the  rule  has  been  traced 
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to  the  doctrine  at  Renun  law  that  "  spontaneoos  services  " 
in  the  protection  a(  lives  and  property  should  be  rewarded. 
But  that  doctrine  has  not  found  a  place  in  English  law  except, 
as  part  of  the  maritime  law  administered  in  the  court  of  admiralty. 
Thus  services  on  land,  say  in  rescuing  lives  or  houses  or  goods 
from  fire,  do  not  entitle  the  person  rendering  those  services  to 
reward,  unless  he  has  acted  under  some  contract  or  employment. 
But  at  sea  the  right  to  reward  springs  from  the  service  itself  if 
it  has  been  rendered  to  a  ship,  or  her  passengers,  crew  or  cargo, 
or  to  property  which  has  been  thrown  or  washed  out  of  her. 
And  such  a  service  entitles  to  salvage  though  the  ship  may  be 
in  harbour,  or  within  a  river,  or  even  in  a  dock.  This  connexion 
of  the  lives  or  property  with  a  ship  seems  essential.  The  right 
does  not  arise  upon  saving  goods  which  have  got  adrift  in  river 
or  harbour,  even  if  they  have  been  washed  out  to  sea,  nor  upon 
saving  property  of  other  kinds  which  may  be  in  peril  on  the  sea 
or  on  the  seashore.  Thus  a  claim  to  reward  for  saving  a  gas- 
buoy  or  beacon,  which  had  broken  from  its  moorings  in  the 
Upper  Humber,  and  was  aground  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  court  of 
appeal,  in  the  case  of  the  gas-float  "  WkitUm  He.  2,"  1897,  A.C 
3J7. 

TIk  definite  right  to  salvage  for  saving  lives  from  ships  is  the 
creation  of  modem  statutes.  Formerly  the  Admiralty  judges 
treated  the  fact  that  lives  liad  been  saved  as  enhancing  the 
merit  of  a  salvage  of  property  by  the  same  salvors,  where  the 
two  could  be  connected;  and  so  indirectly  gave  life  salvage. 
And  this  is  still  the  position  in  cases  where  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1894  does  not  apply.  This  aa  ($544)  applies  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  "  services  are  rendered  wholly  or  in  part  within 
British  waters  in  saving  life  from  any  British  or  foreign  vessel, 
or  elsewhere  in  saving  life  from  any  British  vessel."  Also 
({  S4S)  it  can  be  applied,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  life  salvage 
from  ships  of  any  foreign  country  whose  government  "is  willing 
that  salvage  should  be  awarded  by  British  courts  for  service* 
rendered  in  saving  life  from  ships  bdonging  to  that  country 
where  the  ship  is  beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiaion." 
By  section'S44  the  life  salvage  is  made  payable  "  by  the  owner 
oi  the  vessel,  cargo  or  apparel  saved  ";  and  is  to  be  paid  in 
piiofity  to  all  otha  claims  for  salvage.  Where  the  value  of  the 
vessel,  cargo  and  apparel  saved  is  Insufficient  to  pay  the  life 
salvage,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  in  their  discretion  make  up  the 
deficiency,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund.  The  effect  of  the  act  is  to  impose  a  common  responsibility 
upon  the  owners  of  ship  and  cargo  to  the  extent  of  their  property 
saved.  Whatever  is  saved  becomes  a  fund  out  uf  which  life 
salVors  'may  be  rewarded,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
priority  to  other  salvors.  In  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  "SckiUer" 
(1877,  1  P.D.  I4S)  salvage  was  allowed  out  of  specie  raised  by 
divers  from  the  winken  wreck,  to  persons  who  had  saved  some 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

This  limitation  of  liability  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
salved  is  also  true  with  regard  to  salvage  of  property.  The 
ordinary  remedy  of  the  salvor  is  against  the  property  itself;  by 
proceedings  >»  rem,  to  enforce  the  maritime  Uen  given  him  by 
the  law  upon  that  property.  This  enables  him  to  arrest  the 
property,  if  within  the  jurisdiction,  into  whose  hands  soever 
it  may  have  come;  and,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  a  sale,  and 
payment  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  salvor  has  also 
a  remedy  tn  ptrstnam,  used  only  in  exceptional  cases,  against 
the  owners  or  others  interested  in  the  property  saved  (Five 
steel  barges,  IS  P.D.  143);  but  it  seems  certain  that  that  depends 
upon  property  having  been  saved,  and  having  come  to  the 
owner's  han(b;  and  that  the  amount  which  can  be  awarded  is 
limited  by  the  value  of  that  property. 

An  essential  condition  is  that  the  Vves  or  property  saved 
must  have  been  in  danger — either  in  immediate  peril,  or  in  a 
position  of  "difficulty  and  reasonable  apprehension."  Danger 
to  the  salvor  is  not  essential,  though  it  enhances  his  claim  to 
reward;  but  to  constitute  a  salvage  service  there  must  have  been 
danger  to  the  thing  salved.  Again,  the  service  must-  have 
helped  usefully  towards  taving  the  lives  or  property.    IntSectual 


efforts,  howiivet  stnnuodt  and  neribMtoui,  give  itte  to  no 
claim.  But  the  service  need  not  be  completely  suceeasfuL  If  it 
has  contributed  to  an  ultimate  rescue  it  will  be  rewarded,  though 
that  may  have  been  accomplished  by  others.  And  as  we  have 
seen,  there  must  have  been  ultimate  success.  Some  of  tlie 
property  involved  in  the  adventure  must  have  been  saved.  And 
the  value  of  that,  or  the  fund  realized  by  its  sales,  Umhs  the 
total  of  the  awards  to  all  the  salvors.  Cases,  of  course,  occur 
in  which  services  at  sea  are  employed  by  ships  in  danger:  as 
where  a  steamer  with  a  broken  propeller  shaft  employs  anotlief 
steamer  to  tow  her;  or  where  a  vessel  which  has  lost  her  anchors 
empbys  another  to  procure  anchors  for  her  from  shore.  In  such 
cases  the  conditions  of  reward  above  set  out  may  not  apply. 
Reward  may  be  payable,  notwithstanding  entire  failure  of 
success,  by  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  employineilt. 
But  such  a  reward  is  not  truly  "  salvage." 

Services  rendered  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  owed  do  not 
entitle  to  salvage.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  stimulate  voluntary 
effort,  not  to  weaken  obligation.  Thus  the  crew  cannot  (while 
still  the  crew)  be  salvors  of  the  ship  or  cargo;  nor  can  the 
passengers,  unless  they  have  voluntarily  stayed  on  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  her.  Nor  can  a  pilot  employed  as  such 
be  salvor,  unless  he  has  boarded  her  in  such  exceptional  drcum- 
stances  that  his  doing  so  for  pilotage  fees  could  not  reasonably 
be  required;  or  unless  the  circumsuhces  of  the  service,  entered 
upon  as  pilotage,  have  so  changed  as  to  alter  its  character; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  change  of  drcumstancet 
is  a  valid  ground  for  a  claim  of  salvage  remuneration  by  the 
pilot  where  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ship.  So 
again  of  the  ownen  and  crew  of  a  tug  employed  to  tow  a  (hip. 
They  cannot  claim  salvage  for  rescuing  her  from  a  danger  whidl 
may  arise  during  the  towage,  unless  circumstances  have  super- 
vened which  were  not  contemplated,  and  are  such  as  to  require 
extraordinary  aid  from  the  tug,  or  to  expose  her  to  eztnordinary 
risk.  OfiScers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  ro/al  navy  may  have 
salvage  where  they  have  rendered  services  outside  the  protec- 
tion which  their  Mp  ought  to  afford.  But  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894,  {  557,  such  a  claim  must  be  with  consent  of 
the  Admiralty;  and  no  claim  can  be  made  in  respect  of  tbe 
ship  herself. 

The  kinds  and  degrees  of  service  are  very  various.  Tlie 
rewards  given  vary  correspondingly.  Regard  is  paid,  first,  to 
the  degree  of  the  danger  to  the  property  salved,  to  its  value, 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  services  rendend;  next,  to  the  risks 
run  by  the  salvors,  the  length  and  severity  of  their  efforts,  the 
enterprise  and  skill  displayed,  and  to  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  vessel  or  apparatus  they  have  used,  and  the  risks  to 
which  they  have  exposed  her.  In  a  modem  case  (the  "  dcntjh," 
1898,  A.C.  519)  a  specially  large  award  was  given  to  vessds 
kept  constantly  ready  for  salving  operations  in  Gibraltar  Bay, 
It  was  owing  to  that  readiness  that  the  rescue  had  been  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  negligent  or  improper  conduct  of  the 
salvors  will  be  considered  in  diminution  of  the  award:  as  where 
they  have  negligently  exposed  the  ship  to  damage,  or  have 
plundered  the  cargo,  or  dealt  with  it  contrary  to  the  owner's 
interests.  And  where  the  rescue  has  been  from  a  danger  whidl 
was  brought  about  by  the  negligent  orimproper  conduct  of  those 
who  effected  the  rescue,  no  salvage  is  allowed.  So  that  where 
two  colliding  ships  were  both  to  blame  lor  the  collision,  the 
master  and  crew  of  one  of  them  were  not  allowed  salvage  for 
services  in  saving  cargo  of  the  other  (cargo  ex  "  CapMi,"  L.R. 
1  A.  and  £.  356). 

In  apportioning  the  total  award  given  for  a  salvage  aer^ce 
among  the  owners,  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  rendered,  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case  have  to  be  considered.  In  neariy  all  cases  a  large  portion 
goes  to  the  owners,  and  as  in  recent  times  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  ships  (especially  of  steamships)  have  increased,  so  tbe  propor^ 
tion  of  the  whole  usually  awarded  to  the  ownen  has  also  increased. 
In  an  ordinary  case  of  salvage  by  a  steamship  towing  a  distreaied 
ship  into  safety,  the  share  of  the  owners  is  usually  about  three- 
fourths;  of  the  remainder  the  master  usually  gets  about  one-tUrd. 
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nd  the  officen  lad  ci«w  divide  tli*  rest  i&  propoctioa  to  thair 
lyings.  But  where  the  salving  >hip  has  siutained  special 
damage  in  tlie  service,  or  her  owners  have  been  put  to  loss  by  it, 
that  is  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  where  special 
peraooal  services  have  been  leodered  by  members  o{  ttw  ciew 
thex  are  specially  rewarded. 

iban  illustration  uke  the  case  of  the  "  Baulu  "  (L.R.  4  A.and  E. 
127).  The  brigantinc  "  Raache."  derelict,  waa  fallen  in  with  by  the 
riup  "  Scvthia  (cairytng  a  very  valuable  cargo)  320  m.  N.  of  the 
Liaid.  The  mate  and  three  liandi  of  the  "  Scythia "  were  put 
oa  board,  and  in  orcumstances  of  much  hardship  and  danger 
thn  brought  her  after  eighteen  days  lafely  to  LiverpooL  Aner 
deducting  expcoKt  incurred  by  the  owners  of  the  "  Scythia."  the 
salne  of  the  property  saved  was  £6291.  Sir  R.  PhilUmore  awarded 
I3390;  and  of  thU  he  gave  j(6oo  to  tne  mate,  £510  to  each  of  the 
thsee  men  who  had  aecompeioied  him:  £500  to  the  owners  ot  the 
"  Scythia  " ;  and  £350  to  her  other  officers  and  crew. 

An  agreement  as  to  the  salvage  to  be  paid  is  sometimes  made 
St  the  time  the  assistance  is  given.  When  made  fairly  the  court 
will  act  upon  it,  thougb  >t  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  bargain 
lor  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  Butifthelacts  wen  not  correctly 
sppiehfndfd  by  one  a  both,  or  if  the  position  was  one  of  such 
(Efficulty  that  those  salved  had  po  real  option  as  to  accepting 
the  salvor's  terms,  the  courts  will  set  the  agreement  aside. 

Tliia  happened,  for  instance,  where  the  salving  ship  refused  to 
rescue  550  wrecked  pilgrims  from  the  Parkin  Rook  in  the  Red 
Sea  for  a  less  sum  than  jUooa  An  agreement  had  in  consequence 
been  signed  for  tlieir  conveyance  for  that  sum  to  Jedda,  two  or 
three  days'  saiL  The  Parkin  Rock  sUnds  6  (t.  above  the  water, 
sad  had  bnd  weather  come  on  the  lives  would  have  been  in  great 
danger.  It  was  held  that  the  sum  asked  for  was  exorbitant:  and 
that  the  agreement,  made  under  practical  compulsion,  could  not 
stand  (the  "  Mahna,"  2  P.D.  5)  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement 
10  tow.  for  a  fixed  sum,  a  vessel  which  had  suffered  considerable 
damage,  was  set  aside,  and  salvage  awarded,  on  the  ground  that 
the  damaged  condition  had  not  been  disclosed  to  the  tug  when  the 
contract  was  made  (the  "  KtHgalock,'*  1  Spink,  365). 

The  sward  of  salvage  is  generally  made  in  one  sum  against 
ikq),  frdgbt  and  cargo;  and  those  interests  contribute  to  the 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  value  saved.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  the  degree  of  service  rendered  to  one  interest  and 
anstbcr.  But,  with  a  possible  exception  in.  the  case  o{  life 
salvage,  there  is  not  a  joint  liability  of  the  several  interests. 
Each  is  liable  to  the  salvors  for  bis  own  share,  and  for  no  more. 
The  ship  cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  cargo's  share,  nor  the  cargo 
the  ship's.  If,  however,  the  shipowner  pays  the  cargo's  share, 
he  has  a  lien  upon  it  for  the  amount.  In  practice  the  liabilitia 
lor  salvage  are  ordinarily  adjusted  as  part  of  general  average. 
Strictly,  however,  there  is  a  difference.  The  liability  to  pay 
salvage  is  a  direct  liability  to  the  salvors,  arising  at  once,  *.(.  at 
the  port  of  refuge,  and  proportional  to  the  values  tbere;  whereas 
the  liability  to  contribute  to  a  general  average  loss  or  expenditure 
is  poctponed  until  the  completion  or  break  up  of  the  adventure, 
Slid  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  interests  which  have  arrived 
there;  which  may  be  very  different,  (See  Aveiace,  Insukance, 
Utrint,  and  abo  AonatALTV  JosisoicnoN.) 

AoTBOUTOS. — Kennedy,  On  Ike  Lam  of  CM  Salvagt  (London, 
1907);  Abbott,  Law  of  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen  (t4th  ed,, 
Leodoa,  1901);  Carver,  Carriaie  ty  Sea  (Jth  ed.,  London,  190Q). 

CT.  G.  C.) 

s.  JftlSafy5«{«a{(  is  analogous  to  dvU  salvage.  It  is  defined 
as  sodi  a  terrice  as  may  become  the  ground  for  the  demand  of  a 
icward  in  the  coort  as  a  prise  court,  and  consists  in  the  rescue 
<f  propel  ty  from  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Such  cases  almost 
iaviuiably  relate  to  ships  and  their  cargoes;  and  they  have 
aiwsys  bacD  dealt  with  by  cowts  having  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
Atlag  ■*  prixe  courts.  They  involve  the  detenninatioo  of  two 
qawttMia ;  first,  whether  the  property  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
edgfaul  owner  or  condemned  as  prize  to  the  iccaptor;  and 
Kcaad,  what  amount  of  salvage,  if  any,  Is  toaccompany  restitu- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  first  question  depends  upon  the 
Isar  of  oationi,  whicii  may  be  taken  to  be  that  where  a  ship  has 
been  carried  by  an  enemy  infra  fraaUio,  and  especially  after  a 
Bcateixc  of  condemnation,  tbe  title  of  the  original  owner  is 
dnoled,  and  doc*  not  revest  upon  recapture  t^  third  parties. 
h  audi  a  case,  therefore,  ;'iir<  fenUum  restitution  cannot  be 
Hw  owUcipal  law  of  civilized  ooontries,  however. 


does  not  enoaunge  sabjects  to  "  mike  teprisab  upon  bna 
another  "  (the  "  Rauri,"  Man.  Adm.  Dec  212),  and  laws  are 
generally  found,  as  in  England,  which  as  between  subject*  of  that 
particalar  state  provide  for  rotitution  irrespective  of  any  Chang* 
in  th*  title  to  the  subject  matter  which  may  bave  occurred.  But 
(speaking  henceforth  of  £nglaad)  in  cases  which  do  not  fal 
stticdy  withia  these  acts,  the  oM  maritime  law,  whidi  was  in 
unison  witlt  the  general  law  o{  nations,  ia  applied  by  the  court*. 
Moreover,  the  Knghsh  Prise  Acts  do  not  apply  to  ionign  owner* 
of.  recaptured  prizes,  and  therefore  no  unrd  can  be  made 
against  them  unless  in  accordance  with  tbe  law  of  nations.  Ia 
practice  the  courts  have  acted  upon  the  "  rule  of  redprodty  " 
where  recaptures  have  bean  made  of  the  property  of  fonnal  alUea, 
deafing  witb  them  aa  &*  allied  state  would  have  dealt  with 
English  propetty.  In  the  case  of  neutral  recaptures  restitution 
is  always  ordered.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  restitution  a* 
between  British  subjects  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship 
which  has  bean  "  set  forth  at  a  ship  of  war  "  by  the  captor,  and 
subsequently  retaken  by  a  British  riiip.  Such  a  dilp  is  not  liable 
to  restoration,  but  is  the  ptiie  of  the  reeaptor.  This  exception, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  encenrage  the  capture  of  armed  sUn 
dates  from  1793,  previous  acu  having  provided  for  restltotioil 
upon  payment  of  a  moiety  as  salvage.  The  condition  of  setting 
forth  as  a  ship  of  war  is  satisfied,  iriKre  under  a  fair  semblance 
of  authority,  which  is  not  disproved,  the  ship  "  has  been  used  in 
the  operations  of  war,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  enemy  "  (the"  Ceyfra,"  t  Dod.ioj).  Such  a  user  perma- 
nently obliterates  the  ship's  original  chancter,  and  extinguishes 
all  future  claims  to  restitution  ("  VAaif"  Edw.  185). 

As  to  the  right  to  salvage  and  the  amoont  which  win  be 
allowed,  this  is  also  a  question  of  theytir  lenlitm,  though  usually 
govemeid  by  municipal  law.  The  right  was  recognised  so  long 
ago  as  the  nth  century,  when  the  "  Cotaciato  dd  Uare  "  (see 
CoNSUlATS  or  THZ  Sea)  laid  down  elaborate  provisions  on  the 
subject.  In  EngUnd  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  the  ri^ 
occurs  in  r648,  when  an  act  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  h  its 
outline  has  been  the  model  for  all  subsequent  Prize  Acts,  provide* 
that  British  vessels  captured  by  an  enemy  and  retaken  by  British 
ships  shall  be  restored  upon  payment  of  one^dghth  of  the  value 
of  the  property  in  lieu  of  salvage,  or  one-half  in  the  case  of  a 
prize  "  set  fordi  as  a  ship  of  war."  From  that  date  until  r8ti4, 
the  date  of  the  act  now  in  force,  there  have  been  thirteen  Friz* 
Acts  dealing  with  recapture,  each  of  which,  except  that  of  1S64, 
has  been  passed  to  meet  a  particular  occasion,  and  has  expired 
with  the  cessation  of  the  then  existing  hostilities.  Since  tbe  first 
act,  and  down  to  the  act  of  1805  inclusive,  a  distinction  has  always 
been  drawn  between  a  recapture  effected  by  one  of  the  ro^ 
ships  of  war  and  a  recapture  by  a  privateer  or  other  vessel.  In 
the  former  case  the  allowance  has  always  been  one-eighth,  in  the 
latter  it  varied,  but  was  usually  one-sixth.  In  the  act  of  1692  a 
clause  taken  from  a  Dutch  law  gave  salvage  to  a  privateer,  rising 
in  amount  from  one-dghth  to  one-half  according  to  the  number 
of  hours  the  prize  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  but  this 
clause  has  disappeared  ^ce  1756.  There  is  no  provlaon  in  the 
present  act  for  the  payment  of  salvage,  except  In  case  of  re- 
capture by  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  but  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  recaptors  are  entitled  at  law  to  salvage,  although 
th^  may  hold  no  commisnon  from  the  crown.  "  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  subject  of  the  king  to  assbt  his  fellow-subjects  In  war, 
and  to  retake  their  property  In  the  possession  of  the  enemy:  no 
commisdon  is  necessary  to  give  a  person  so  employed  a  title  to  the 
reward  which  the  policy  of  the  law  allots  to  that  meritorious  act 
of  duty  "(the  "Hefeii,"  J  C.Rob.  326,^Sir  W.Scott).  Though 
it  Is  improbable  that  privateers  will  figure  In  any  future  war, 
it  may  reasonably  be  antidpated  that  recaptures  may  be  made 
by  private  vesaeh,  and  in  such  cases  salvage  would  probably  be 
awarded,  the  proportion  lying  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Similarly,  salvage  Is  awarxled  in  the  case  of  recapture  from 
pirates  or  from  a  mutinous  crew.  In  the  case  of  royal  ships  the 
present  act  allows  one-eighth  salvage,  which  in  cases  ot  "  special 
difficulty  or  danger  "  the  court  may  Inoeaae  to  a  quarter.  Th« 
latter  provision  is  an  iimovatton. 
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It  may  appear  that  tbe  grant  of  nlvage  to  ihipi  at  war,  the 
duty  of  whoae  cammandets  it  is,  according  to  the  naval  Instruc- 
tions, "  if  postible,  to  rescue  any  British  vessel  which  he  may 
find  attacked  or  captured  by  the  enemy,  "  needs  some  justifica- 
tion. Objections  on  this  groimd  have  never  been  seriously 
treated,  it  being  urged  that  it  is  politic  ta  encourage  tbe  under- 
taking of  such  enteiprisea,  even  where  they  coindde  with  the 
path  of  duty.  Where,  however,  a  transport  was  rescued  from 
under  the  guns  of  an  enemy  by  a  ship  of  war,  under  whoae  charge 
she  sailed,  salvage  was  refused  on  thie  ground  that  tbe  salvor  was 
only  doing  what  he  was  bound  to  do  (the  "  Belie,  "  Edw.  66).  So 
so  salvage  is  due  to  atnw  who  rescue  a  ship  from  mutinects,  this 
being  only  their  duty  under  a  subsisting  contract  (the  "  Cnemor 
Xitfia,"  I  Doi,  14).  On  the  other  band,  a  crew  who  rescue  their 
ship  from  the  priie  oew  of  a  belligetent  are  entitled  to  salvage, 
since  the  capture  discharges  them  from  their  contract  with  the 
owner,  and  th^  act  as  volunteers  (tbe  "  Two  PrUnds,"  i  C.  Rob. 
171).  In  the  case  of  a  neutral  captured  by  one  bdUgcrent  and 
recaptured  by  the  other,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  no 
salvage  is  as  a  rule  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that  if  the 
vessel  had  been  carried  into  the  port  of  the  enemy  justice  would 
have  been  done  and  the  vessel  restored.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  war  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  no  such  supposi- 
tion eiisted,  and  salvage  was  usually  awarded  on  the  recapture 
of  neutral  property  from  the  French.  (M.  Bt.) 

SALVAGE  CORPS.  The  London  Salvage  Corps  is  maintained 
by  the  fire  offices  of  London.  The  corps  was  first  formed  in 
1865  and  began  operations  in  March  1866.  The  staff  of  the  corps 
when  first  formed  consisted  of  64-  Since  that  lime,  owing  to 
the  many  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  deahng  with  salvage,  and  the  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  coips  has  necessarily  been  strengthened,  and  the  staff  now 
Dumben  over  loa  The  various  stations  of  the  corps  are  well 
piaced,  and  the  Metropolis  has  been  mapped  out  so  that  when  a 
fire  takes  place  it  may  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  headquarters  are  situated  at  Watling  Street, 
which  is  called  the  No.  i  station,  and  this  station  protects  the 
City  of  London  enclosed  by  the  Euston  Road,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  City  Road  and  tbe  rfver  Thames;  this  is  known  as  the 
"  B  "  district.  No.  2  station  is  at  Commercial  Road,  and  attends 
to  the  whole  of  the  £.  and  N.E.  portion  of  London  to  the  N. 
of  the  Thames,  and  is  known  as  the  "  C  ''  district.  No.  3  station, 
opposite  tbe  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Station  in  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  protects  the  whole  of 
S.  London,  and  is  known  as  the  "  D  "  district.  No.  4  station, 
at  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  is  called  the  "  A  "  district,  and  covers 
the  West  End  and  Kensington.  Finally,  No.  5  station,  in  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  guards  the  parish  of  Islington.  The  working 
staff,  which  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  royal  navy,  consists 
of  the  chief  officer  and  a  superintendent,  foreman  and  crew  of 
men  at  each  station.  The  stations  of  the  corps  arc  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  fire  brigade  stations  from  whence  the 
"  calls  "  are  received.  In  addition  to  the  home  staff,  there  is 
also  a  staff  constantly  employed  during  thedaytime  in  inspecting 
docks,  wharves,  Manchester  goods  and  uptown  warehouses, 
and  reports  are  made  weekly  to  the  committee. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the  Corps  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes— (i)  services  at  firesj  (2)  watching  and 
working  salvage. 

(1)  Senicts  at  Fira  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work.  Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
salvage.  If,  for  instance,  a  large  Manchester  goods  warehouse 
was  on  fire  in  the  top  part,  it  would  be  very  little  advantage  to 
the  offices  interested  in  the  risk  if  the  men  were  set  to  work 
removing  the  stock  off  the  ground  floor.  The  best  method 
would  be  to  cover  up  with  tarpaulin  all  goods  there,  and  prevent 
the  water  from  collectingon  the  lower  floors.  It  will  be  gathered 
that  the  most  important  work  of  the  corps  is  to  prevent  damage 
to  goods,  and  that  water  is  mqstly  looked  after.  The  damage 
from  fire  u  left  almost  entirely  to  the  fire  brigade.  The  traps, 
which  immediately  on  receipt  of  an  alarm  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  with  their  crew  of  men,  carry  every  kind  of  appliance 


for  the  saving  of  goods  from  destruction  by  (he  or  damage  by 
water,  as  well  as  lime-light  apparatus  for  use  in  working  after  the 
fire  has  been  extinguished,  thus  enabling  the  men  to  ixite  the 
position  of  dangerous  mils,  &c.;  and  a  poruUe  coal-gas 
apparatus,  which  can  be  employed  in  the  interior  of  buildings 
when  the  ordinary  means  of  illumination  has  laBed;  in  idditimi 
to  ambulance  appliances  for  emergencies. 

(2)  Workint  Salt<i[e. — When  a  fire  takes  place,  a  man  is  left 
behind  in  charge  of  the  salvage  if  the  property  as  insured;  or 
if  that  fact  cannot  be  asccrtahied,  but  it  appean  probable  that 
it!s,amanisleftnntiltheinformationisobtainedIater.  Theduty, 
if  an  important  one.  Is  divided  into  a  day  and  night  duty.  TUs 
enables  an  experienced  man  to  be  sent  on  day  duty  to  meet  the 
surveyor,  and  to  cany  out  his  instructions  regarding  the  working 
out  of  the  salvage;  and  a  junior  man  at  night.  The  day  mu, 
if  workbig  out  nlvage,  would  employ  a  number  of  men  called 
strangers,  over  whom  he  acts  as  a  khid  of  foreman.  The  "  worfcing 
out "  may  take  the  form  of  dividing  up  damaged  goods  into 
lots  ready  for  a  sale  to  be  held  by  the  surveyor,  or  of  sifting  over 
the  dibris  to  find  remains  of  certabi  articlea  claimed  for.  If, 
for  insunce,  a  large  fire  occurred  at  a  pianoforte  manufacturer's, 
and  the  dtbris  was  aU  in  one  common  heap,  the  London  Salvage 
Corps  might  have  to  arrange  certain  quantities  of  pegs  and  wires 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pianos  before  the  fire. 
The  watching  continues  until  the  loss  is  settled,  when  tbe  diaige 
of  the  premises  is  given  over  to  the  assured. 

There  are  also  salvage  corps  on  similar  line*,  but  on  •  smaller 
scale,in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  (C  J.  P.) 

SALVANDY,  NARCISSB  ACHIII£  (t79S-iSs6),  Freach 
politician,  was  bom  at  Condom  (Gers)on  the  itth  of  June  >79St 
of  a  poor  family  Irish  by  extraction.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1813,  and  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  X\1II.  A  patriotic  pamphlet  on  La  Coalilien  et  la 
France  (t8i6)  attracted  the  attention  of  Decaaes,  who  employed 
him  to  disseminate  his  views  in  the  press,  and  he  waged  war 
against  the  Villile  ministry  of  1899-1828.  Under  the  July 
monarchy  he  sat  almost  continuously  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  r830  till  1848,  giving  his  support  to  the  Conservative  party. 
Minister  of  education  in  the  Moli  cabinet  of  t837-i839,  and  again 
in  1845.  he  superintended  the  reconstttution  of  the  Council  of 
Education,  the  foundation  of  the  French  School  at  Athens 
and  the  restoration  of  the  £cole  des  Chartes.  For  short  periods 
in  t84r  and  1843  he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  at  Turin, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1835.  Under  th< 
Empire  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  died  at  Graveroi 
(Eure)  on  the  16th  of  December  1856. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  a  reh'gious  philanthropic  organizatioi 
founded  by  William  Booth  (f.r.),  who  in  1865  began  to  fao]< 
meetings  for  preaching  in  the  streets  in  London  and  in  tents 
music  halls,  theatres  and  other  hired  buildings.  Large  number 
attended,  many  of  whom  had  never  entered  a  place  of  worship 
and  presently  an  organired  society  was  formed  called  "  Th 
Christian  Mission."  Booth  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  Cathcrin 
Booth,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts,  who  won  for  tbe  x>e' 
movement  the  sympathy  of  many  among  the  cultured  '•*»»^i- 
In  1S78  the  Mission,  which  had  spread  beyond  London,  wa 
reoiganiaed  on  a  quasi-military  basis,  and  the  title  of  "*  Tl 
Salvation  Army  "  was  dcfinitdy  adopted  in  June  1880.  Tl 
local  societies  became  "  Corps,"  and  their  evangelist*  "  Ficl 
Officers,"  with  Booth  as  "  General "  of  the  whole  body.  Tl 
spiritual  operations  of  the  Army  at  once  rapidly  expanded  i 
spite  of  much  disorderly  opposition  in  some  places.  In  18] 
there  were  75  corps  and  120  officers  in  the  United  Kingdo* 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  outside  pubUc  being  £a93 
Since  then  the  number  of  corps  and  officers  has  greatly  increase 
Very  hirge  numbers  who  have  "  professed  cooversion  "  ■ 
reported  annually.  No  figures  of  membership,  however,  a 
published.  In  doctrine,  the  Army  is  in  harmony  with  the  ina 
principles  of  tbe  evangelical  bodies,  "  as  embodied  in  the  thi 
creeds  of  tbe  Church."  Its  preaching  is  practical  and.  dire 
asseverating  the  reality  of  Sin,  "  the  everlasting  punishoM 
of  the  wicked,"  and  Redemption.     The  Army  ptodafms    t 
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■fnme  iatf  of  idi-MBiCce  for  tie  aike  at  the  sUntioa  of 
mka. 

1]>*  Amy  i*  under  the  control  of  the  Ceneial  for  the  time 
kaafc  who  inact  ill  orders  and  legulationt.  Laije  powen 
^nahc  upoo  other  officers,  such  u  the  "  Chief  of  the  StaS," 
(ke  *  Focriiii  Secretary,"  aod  the  "  Chancellor,"  who  direct 
lUnfmntlie"  I>teniatioiiaIUeadqnarters"io  London.  The 
qaeo  of  tDvcnunent  b'autocfatic, "  nnqoestioning  obedience  " 
haag  nqaiied  throughout  aU  ranks.  The  Army  is  divided, 
mmBy  in  harmony  with  national  boundaries,  into  "  territories," 
CKk  odei  B  **  Commissioner,"  with  beadquancts  in  the  capital 
<f  It*  country.  The  Tenitories  are  generally  divided  into 
"ftgnoas  "  and  these  again  into  "  Divisions,"  which  include 
s  Rober  of  corps,  each  supporting  its  own  "  Captain  "  and 
'  UealcaaBL"  The  "  soldiers  "  or  members  are  drawn  from  all 
dates  of  the  community.  The  property  of  the  Army  in  the 
Unted  g'"yt~"  is  held  by  the  General  for  the  time  being,  for 
tkr  beoeSt  of  the  Army  exclusively,  he  being  constituted  the  sole 
biaee  o(  the  property ,  in  the  disposal  of  which  aod  in  the  appoint- 
aax  of  his  soocessor  he  is  placed  under  the  government  of  a 
fcf  peO,  executed  by  Booth  while  the  body  was  still  known  as 
*  He  Cbistian  Mission,"  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
iD  Aagcst  1878.  In  other  countries  various  modifications  have 
baa  Bccesoaiy,  but  the  General's  ultimate  con- 
mi  tas  been  practically  assured.  A  further  deed 
pd  pnrriding  for  the  removal  of  a  General  in  tha 
ausgeacy  of  "  meittal  incapacity "  or  other 
'laitBaa,''  and  for  the  dection  of  a  successor, 
by  Booth  in  July  1904. 


and  was  started  irith  subscriptions  amounting  to  over  £100,000. 
A  separate  deed  poll,  making  the  General  sole  trustee,  was 
executed  by  Booth  in  regard  to  the  property  and  funds  of  this 
branch  of  work.  Since  then,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad, 
the  scheme  has  been  actively  carried  on.  The  amount  received 
in  the  year  coding  jotb  September  1909  for  cheap  food  and 
lodgiiig  ib  the  Umted  Kingdom  was  returned  at  £4>,oi>  for  the 
men's  work,  and  £6417  for  the  wonan's.  Large  numbers  of 
unemployed,  ex<riiiUnal  and  other  needy  persons  have  been 
aided  or  dealt  with.  In  the  year  ending  30th  September  1909, 
the  number  of  penons  leceivsd  into  the  "  elevatora  "  or  factories 
was  reported  as  641$,  of  women  and  giris  received  into  rescue 
homes  as  2559.  The  farm  colony  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex  has  a 
large  acreage  under  cultivation,  with  fruit  and  market  gardens 
and  various  industrial  undertakings.  The  emigiatJon  depart- 
ment, ailiiougb  a  development  of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme, 
has  no  conitexion  with  the  rescue  work;  in  1907  the  passage 
money  received  aroouoted  to  £85,014,  and  in  1909  to  £38,179. 
An  "  anti.suicide  bureau  "  was  opened  in  1907,  ami  at  Boxted, 
near  Colchester,  a  scheme  for  Small  Holdings  has  been  initiated. 
In  1909  the  value  of  thepraperty  held  under  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme  in  the  United  lUngdom  was  returned  at  £319,645,  aixl 
the  income  of  the  central  fund  at  £50,594. 

Summary  of  SocuU  Operations  throughout  the  WorU 
(CompiUd  from  Ihe  "  Sjl.  Year-Booh,  1910  "). 


Men'n  Work- 
Shelters  and  Food  Depots  .     . 
Labour  Bureaus  .       .       .      . 
Labour  ^mes  and  Factories  . 
Ex.crimiiial  Homes    •       . 
Farm  Colonies     i      f       »      . 

Women's  Work — > 
Rescue  and  Maternity  Homes  . 
Shelters  and  Food  Depots 
Childfcn's  Homes  and  Criches  . 
Slum  Posu  .       .       .      . 

Other  Social  Institutions  .  , 

Total  Institutions 


Number  of  Institutions. 


United 
Kingdom. 


18 

3 

J» 
lO 

3 

44 

17 


■74 


Abroad. 


156 

JO 

"I 
18 

15 

107 
»> 
57 

'2' 

87 


730 


Total. 


•7 

139 
30 
S9 

147 

104 


904 


Total 

Accosuno. 

dation. 


I8,$jl 

♦•jit 

3.4«» 
I.934 


»9JS6 


fads  are  raised  from  tne  vohintaty  offerings 
ri  the  cocpa,  from  open-^ir  and  other  collections, 
taa  friends  interested  in  evangelical  and  chari- 
tMe  week,  and  from  the  profits  on  publications 
mi  gneial  tndins-  The  finsnrisi  statements  of 
lie  sazioas  tf*'**"*'  headquarters  funds  are  an- 
watj  paUiilied,  certified  by  public  accountants, 
■  each  ooustiy.  In  1909  the  general  income 
ad  opemStnre  accooat  <i  International  Head- 
moat  in  London  deah  with  a  total  of  £64,345. 
thaA.  tl  the  aggregate  income  raised  in  the 
CUed  Kingdom  by  the  corps  are  not  pub- 
Usd.    The  animal  Self-Deniol  offering  (Great 

torn*    w»«    £".«$  in  1888,  £7J,56s  "«  '906     ^     ,        ,.,_  .^      ,    ■    ,   ■     ^  , u 

irf  ftOboaa  in   soio.    The  value  of  the  asseU     Total  number  of  officers  engaged  otclusively  in  social  work.  a5». 

V  jZ^SL-Ts   z!~jl  !-  .u     ir--,_4   v:-^^      '  'n  «he  United  Kingdom  cx<riminals  are  now  received  in  the  ordinary  labour 

<f  te  ^antiial  w«k  In  the  Umted  Kingdom  homes  and  (actories. 

tram    £ss8,W»  u>  tSpt  *»  £«J57.7o6  .        ,     c  ...       i        ^       .      _,.        .. 

There  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  branches  of  won,  men  as 
the  Young  People's  Legion,  and  the  Naval  and  Uilitaiy  League 
for  work  among  men  in  the  militaiy,  naval  and  merchant  servica. 
In  England  there  is  a  bank  (the  Reliance  Bank,  Ltd.)  and  a  Life 
Assurance  Society,  the  funds  of  the  latter  amounting  to  £566,309 
in  1909.  AU  officers  and  many  of  the  rank  and  file  wear  a 
uniform.  Music  is  univetsally  employed.  While  the  otganixa- 
tion  has  succeeded  in  securing  recognition  and  favour  in  high 
placn  both  In  En^nd  and  abroad,  it  has  been  seriously 
criticized  at  times,  notably  by  Huxley  and  others  in  1890-1891, 
and  more  recently  by  J.  Manson  in  The  SalKtion  Army  and 
/At  Puilie,  a  work  which  led  to  much  public  discussion  of  the 
Army's  religious,  social  and  financial  operations  and  methods. 
In  1910  some  resignations  took  pla^  among  the  higher 
officii 

AtrrRoaiTiss. — ^William  Booth,  OrtlenandltetiihlimaforSoUient 
Orders  and  Regtdations  for  Pieid  Offlters;  Orders  and  Retuiaiions  for 
Slaf  Qfietrt;  Sakalum  SMuryi  Inleniem  with  W.  E.  Cladslone; 
/■  Darkest  EHfland  and  the  Way  Out  (1890);  Bfamwdl  Booth, 
5<i»ii<  Reparation;  ServanU  of  AU  (1809);  Booth-Tucker,  The  Lift 
of  Catherine  Boolk  (1892);  Kailton,  Heathen  Eniland;  Tventy-ona 
Years'  Sahalion  Army:  Arnold  White,  Truth  about  the  Salvaliom 

— — , .    ,  ,  Army  USwt,  1900  and  1906);  The  Great  Idea  (1909;  and  ed.,  1910)? 

(wit^t  rank).  te6o.  T.  f.C.  Oiaxtt,  The  L^t  Story  of  Gaural  Booth  {2ni  ti.,  igc6h 

employees  (Bntisb  Isles],  7538.  Harold  Bqbie,  Broken  Earlhimare  (1909);  various  reports  ami 

.  -        .  ,       .    .  ,   nj.j.   J       n.  J  I     r     n    I.    ,    accounts;  The  War  Cry,  The  Social  Gateiu,  The  Sahation  Army 

fcMl)^  Kheme  for  Sodia  Relief,  described  in  In  Darkest     y„,  bm*.  Sre.    Criticism;  Thomas  H.  Husky.  "  Social  Diseases 
.eaddflTayOitf  (1899),  attracted  wide-spread  interest,    and  Worse  Remedies"  in  Cotttcled  Essays,  vol.  hi.  (189s);  Jobo 


a  1909^  tJw  HabOities  00  account  of  loons  upon  mortgage 
ej  stherwiee  amounting  at  the  latter  date  to  £66i,}35. 
Ik  arneu  el  Use  Trade  Department*  were  valued  at  £110,657 

Statistics  of  Spvitnal  Operations 
iCamtpiUd  from  Ih*^' S.A.  Year  Boat,  1910"). 


Corps  and 

Omcen 

Outposts. 

and  Cadets. 

TteBsicisli  Isles       .... 

X 

J.<9t ' 

{ThtWosd  Scares    .... 

'fd 

JMhAsBeiica  and  West  Indies     . 

ISS 

465 

950 

,  Sd^saimmM  and  Java  .     .       .*      . 

1183 

1,731 

'j«ia.  Ceylon.  Japan  and  Korea    . 
SiaihiUiicaaadStHeleiia    .       . 

3584 
113 

1,616 
378 

ifamw.  Bdlgiam<  Switserland  and 

1    fady .      -       ..... 
.CeraanaiMlHanaad     . 

5Jt 

499 

77* 

■  ■MHra.Vorway.Fmlaad.'Denmark 

ndkrind 

1067 

t,S>3 

a 

5 

Toeal.    . 

8583 

13.736 
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Majtuoa.  Tk4  Sahaticm  Army  and  Uu  Public  (1906;  3rd  ed..  1908)^ 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  A  CaJumny  ReJuUd:  A  Reply  to  tkt 
Unfounded  Charges  ofSioealing,  &c.  (1908);  United  Workers*  Antl- 
Swcidng  Commhiee,  Sahaiion  Army  Sveatint:  A  Reply  to  the 
Mit-siaUnuHU  of  General  Booth  and  his  Ofioials  (1906;  and  ed., 
1910);  Reports  oj  the  Trades  Union  Confess  (1907  to  1910). 

SALVER,  a  flat  tray  of  ulver  or  other  metal  used  for  carrying 
or  aerving  glasses,  cups,  dishes,  &c,  at  taUe  or  for  the  presenting 
of  a  tetter  ct  card  by  a  servant.  In  a  royal  or  noble  household 
the  fear  o(  poisoning  led  to  the  custom  of  tasting  the  food  or  drink 
before  it  was  served  to  the  master  and  his  guests;  this  wms  known 
as  the  "  assay  "  of  meat  and  drink,  and  in  Spanish  was  called 
salva  (sahaff  to  preserve  from  risk,  Lat.  salvare,  to  save). 
The  term  salva  was  also  applied  to  the  dish  or  tray  on  which  the 
food  or  drink  was  presented  after  the  lasting  process.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  this  Spanish  word  is  the  source  of  the. 
English  "  salver  *';  a  parallel  is  found  in  the  origin  of  the  term 
"  credence-table,"  which  is  from  the  Ital.  credenxa,  Lat.  credere, 
to  believe,  trust  (see  Credekce  akid  Credence-Tab t£). 

SALVIA,  a  large  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiatae 
(f.t.),  containing  about  500  species  in  the  temperate  and  warmer 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  name  is  derived. from  the  Lat. 
salvo,  from  the  healing  properties  of  sage,  S.  officinails  (see  figure 
tmdcr  Labiatae).  S.  verbenaea,  Clary,  is  a  native  of  Bhtais 
found  in  dry  pastures  and  waste  places. 

Some  of  the  Salvias  are  amone  the  most  showy  of  the  soft-wooded 
winter-flowerinK  -  plants,  the  blossoms  being  «  a  bright  glowing 
•carlct.  The  three  most  ux^ful  species  are  S.  sptendens,  S.  Heeru 
and  S.  gesnerifiora,  the  first  bej^nning  to  flower  early  in  the  autumn 
and  lasting  till  Christmas,  while  the  others  follow  immediately  in 
succession,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  till  April.  Young  plants 
should  be  propagated  annually  about  February,  and  after  nursing 
through  the  spring  should  be  grown  outdoors  in  a  fully  cxpmsca 
ntuatTon,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in  some  non-conducting 
Biaterial,  aUch  as  Kalf-decomposcd  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
^ould  be  stopped  to  secure  bushy  plants,  but  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  August.  The  most  suitable  compost  for  them  b  a  mixture 


SALVER— SALVIAN 


D  Stmbtuier'i £«fcrkKl<(r S«fiMt4,  by  pcnalsiloa  a(  Gusuv  fiscber. 
Pollination  of  Salvia  Pralemis. 


4,  The  staminal  apparatus  at 
rest,  with  connective  en- 
closed within  the  upper  Hp. 

3,  The  same  when  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  proboscis 
of  the  bee  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow. 


t.  Flower  virited  by  a  bumble- 
bee, showing  the  projection 

of     the    curved     connective 

from  the  helmet-shaped 

upper  lip  and  the  deposition 

ot  the  pollen  on  the  back  of 

the  bumble-bee. 
3,  Older  flower,  with  connective  ./•  Filament. 

drawn  t>ack,  and  elongated    c.  Connective.  [anther. 

style.  s.  The   obstructing   half  of  the 

of  mellow  fibry  loam  enriched  with  a  little  mild  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure,  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the  addition  01  sand  or 
grit.  In  spring,  and  during  the  blooming  period,  the  temperature 
should  be  intermediate  be^veea  that  of  a  stove  aad  greenhouse. 
There  are  other  very  ornamental  species  of  easy  growth,  increased 
by  cuttinzs  in  spring,  and  succeeding  well  in  ordinary  rich  loamy 
soil.  Of  these  S,  angustifidia  bears  spikes  of  fine  bright-blue  flowers 
in  May  or  June;  S.  chamaedryoides,  a  dwarfish  subject,  has  deep- 
blue  flowers  in  August;  S.  fidgens  produces  scarlet  flowers  m 
August;  and  S.  itnolucrata  {hymuccs  fine  red  flowers  during  the 
autunm.  S.  patens  is  a  lovely  blue  free-blooming  sort,  flowenng  in 
August,  the  colour  being  unique. 

SALVIAM,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  slh  century,  was  bom 
probably  at  Cologne  {De  gub.  Dei;  vi.  8, 13),  some  time  between 
400  and  405.  He  vta  educated  at  the  school  of  Treves  and 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a  Christian.  His  writings 
appear  to  show  that  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  law; 
and  this  is  the  more  likely  as  he  appears  to  have  been  of  noble 
birth  and  could  describe  one  of  his  relations  as  being  "  of  no  small 


account  in  her  own  dfetrict  and  not  obscure  Id  fkntty  **  (Bp.  L). 
He  was  certainly  a  Christian  when  he  married  Palladia,  the 
daughter  of  headien  parients,  Hypatius  and  Quieta,  whose  dis- 
pleasure he  incumd  by  persuading  fail  wife  to  retire  with  ham  to 
a  distant  monastery,  which  is  almost  certainty  that  founded  by 
St  (fonoratus  at  Lerins.  For  seven  ^ars  there  was  no  communi- 
catk>n  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family,  tiH  at  last,  when 
Hypatius  had  become  a  Christian,  Salvian  wrote  h}m  a  most 
touching  letter  in  his  own  name,  his  wife's,  and  that  of  his  little 
daughter  Auspidola,  begging  for  the  renev^  of  the  old  afTectiiMi 
(£p.  iv.).  This  whole  letter  is  a  most  curioiu  illustration  of 
Salvian's  reproach  against  his  age  that  the  noblest  man  at  once 
forfeited  all  esteem  if  he  became  a  monk  {De  gub.  iv.  7;  cf. 
viii.  4). 

It  was  presumably  at  Lerins  that  Salvian  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Honoratus  {ob.  429),  Hilary  of  Aries  (ob.  449),  and 
Eucherius  of  Lyons  (ob.  449).  That  he  was  a  friend  of  the  former 
and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life  we  learn  from  Hilary  ( Vita  Hen., 
ap.  Migne,  L  X260).  To  Eucherlus's  two  sons,  Salonius  and 
Vcranus,  he  acted  as  tutor  in  consort  with  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
As  he  succeeded  Honoratus  and  Hilary  in  this  office,  this  date 
cannot  well  be  later  than  the  year  436  or  437,  when  the  former 
was  called  to  Aries,  whither  he  seems  to  have  summoned  Hilary 
before  his  death  in  439  {Eucherii  Instruciio  ad  Salonium,  ap. 
Migne,  L  773;  Salv.,  Ep.  ii.).  Salvian  omtinued  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  both  father  and  sons  long  after  the  latter  had 
Itft  his  care;  it  was  to  Salonius  (then  a  bishop)  that  he  wrote  his 
explanatory  letter  just  after  the  publication  of  his  treatise  Ad 
ecclesiam;  and  to  the  same  prelate  a  few  years  later  he  dedicated 
his  great  work,  the  De  gubemaiione  Dei,  If  French  scholars  are 
right  in:  assigning  Hilary's  Vita  Honorali  to  430,  Salvian,  who  is 
there  called  a  priest,  had  probably  already  left  Lyons  for  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  is  known  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
(Gennadlus,  ap.  Migne,  Iviii.  1099).  It  was  probably  from 
Marseilles  that  he  wrote  his  first  letter — presumably  to  Lerins— 
begging  the  community  there  to  receive  his  kinsman,  the  son  of 
a  widow  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
barbarian  invaaons.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  &lvian  had 
divested  himself  of  all  his  property  in  favour  ol  that  society 
and  sent  his  relative  to  Lerins  for  assistance  (£^.  L,  with  ndiich 
compare  Ad  eccles,  ii.  9,  xo;  UL  5),  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Salvian  paid  a  visit  to  Carthage;  but  this  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence based  on  the  minute  details  he  gives  of  the  state  of  this 
city  Just  before  its  fall  {De  gub.  vii.  vili.).  He  seems  to^have 
bran  still  living  at  Marseilles  when  Gennidius  wrote  under  the 
papacy  of  Gelosius  (49>-496). 

Of  Salvian's  writings  there  are  sttU  extant  two  treatises,  entitled 
respectively  De  gubemaiione  Dei  (more  correctly  De  praesenH 
juaicio)  and  Ad  ecclesiam,  and  a  series  of  nine  letters.  The  De 
gubematione,  Salvian's  greatest  work,  was  publMied  after  the 
capture  of  Litorius  at  Toulouse  (439),  to  which  he  plainly  alludes  ia 
vii.  40,  and  after  the  Vandal  conc^uest  of  Carthage  in  the  same  year 
(vt  13),  but  before  Attila's  invasion  (450),  as  Sauvian  speaks  of  the 
Huns,  not  as  enemies  of  the  empire,  but  as  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies  (yii.  9).  The  words  "  proximum  bcllum  "  seem  to  denotes 
year  very  soon  after  ^39,  In  this  work,  which  furnishes  a  valuable 
if  prejudiced  description  of  life  in  sth-century  Caul,  Salvian  dealt 
with  the  same  problem  that  had  moved  the  eloquence  of  Augustine 
and  Orouus.  Why  were  these  miseries  falling  on  the  empire? 
Could  it  be.  as  the  pa^ns  said,  because  the^ge  had  forsaken  its  old 
gods?  or.  as  the  scmi-pagan  creed  of  some  Christiaas  taught,  that 
God  did  not  constantly  overrule  the  world  he  had  creatra  (i.  1)? 
With  the  former  Salvian  will  not  argue  (lii.  i}.  To  the  latter  he 
replies  by  asserting  that,  "  just  as  the  navi^ting  steersman  never 
looses  the  helm,  so  docs  God  never  remove  his  care  from  the  world.** 
Hence  the  title  of  the  treatise.  In  books  i.  and  ii.  Salvian  sets  himself 
to  prove  God's  constant  guidance,  first  by  the  facts  of  Scripture 
history,  and  secondly  by  the  enumeration  of  special  texts  dectaring 
this  truth.  Having  thus  "  laid  the  foundations  "  of  his  work,  he 
declana  in  book  iii.  that  the  misery  of  the  Roman  worid  is  all  due 
to  the  neglect  of  God's  commandments  and  the  terrible  fins  of  every 
class  oif  society.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  slaves  are  thieves  and 
runaways,  wine-bibbers  and  elattons — the  rich  are  worae  (iv.  3). 
It  is  their  harshnessand  greed  that  drive  the  poor  to  join  the  Bagaucue 
and  fly  for  shelter  to  the  barbarian  invaders  (v.  5  and  6).  Every- 
where the  taxes  are  heaped  upon  the  needy,  while  the  rich,  who  have 
the  apportioning  of  the  impost,  escape  comparatively  free  (v.  7). 
The  gnat  towns  are  wholly  given  up  to  the  abominatkias  of  the 
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drcos  and  tbe  thea.tK,  wlitte  decency  U  wholly  set  at  nought,  and 
Minerva,  Mars,  Neptune  and  the  old  gods  are  siill  worshipped  (vi.  ii ; 
d.  vi-  2  and  viii.  2).  Treves  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  barbarians; 
yet  the  first  pwtltion  of  its  few  surviving  nobles  was  that  the  emperor 
would  re-establish  the  circus  games  as  a  remedy  for  the  ruined  city 
(vi.  15).  And  this  was  the  prayer  of  Christians,  whose  baptismal 
oath  piedccd  them  to  renounce  "  the  devil  and  his  works  .  .  .  the 
pomps  and  shows  (spectacula)  "  of  this  wicked  world  (vi.  6).  Darker 
still  »^ere  the  iniquities  of  Carthage,  surpassing  even  the  unconcealed 
fkxalioiuncss  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (iv.  5);  and  more  fearful  to  Salvian 
than  all  else  was  it  to  hear  men  swear  "  by  Christ  "  that  they  would 
commit  a  crime  (iv.  15).  It  would  be  the  atheist's  strongest  argu- 
ment if  God  left  such  a  state  of  society  unpunished  fiv.  12)—" 
eipecially  among  Christians,  whose  sin,  since  they  alone  had  the 
Scriptures,  was  worse  than  that  of  barbarians,  even  if  equally  wicked, 
vould  be  (v.  2).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  hadat  least  some 
shining  virtues  mingled  with  their  vices,  whereas  the  Romans  were 
vholly  corrupt  (vii.  15,  iv.  14).  With  this  iniquity  of  the  Romans 
Salvian  contrasts  the  chastity  of  the  Vandals,  the  piety  of  the  Goths, 
nui  the  ruder  virtues  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes 
to  whom,  though  heretic  Arians  or  unbelievers,  God  is  giving  in 
reward  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  (vii.  9,  11,  21).  It  is  curious 
thai  Salvian  shows  no  such  hatred  of  the  helirodox  barbarians  as 
was  rile  in  Caul  seventy  years  later.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
univenal  wickedness  adduced  by  Salvian,  especially  in  face  of  the 
contemporary  tcsiimony  of  Symmachus,  Ausonius  and  Sidonlus. 
5al\'ian  was  a  jth-century  socialist  of  the  most  extreme  type,  and 
a  xealous  ascetic  who  pitilessly  scourged  everything  that  fell  short 
of  an  exalted  morality,  and  exaggerated,  albeit  unconsciously,  the 
faults  that  he  desired  to  eradicate. 

Ad  eccUsiam  is  explained  hy  its  contmon  title.  Contra  avarUiam. 
It  strongly  commends  meritorious  almsgiving  to  the  church.  It  is 
quoted  more  than  once  in  the  De  f^uhernQtione.  Salvian  published 
it  under  the  name  of  Timothy,  and  explained  his  motives  for  so _doing 
in  3  letter  to  his  old  pupil.  Bishop  Salonius  {Ep.  ix.).  This  work  is 
ducfly  remarkable  because  in  some  places  it  seems  to  recommend 
parents  not  to  bequeath  anything  to  their  children,  on  the  plea  that 
It  b  better  for  the  children  to  suffer  want  in  this  world  than  that  their 
parents  should  be  damned  in  the  next  (iii.  4).  Salvian  is  very  clear 
00  the  duty  of  absolute  self-denial  in  the  case  of  sacred  virgins,  priests 
and  monks  (ti.  6-10).  Several  works  mentioned  by  Gennadius, 
notably  a  poem  "  in  morcm  Graccorum  "  on  the  six  days  of  creation 
(hcxaemcron),  and  certain  homilies  composed  for  bishops,  arc  now 
lort  (Gcnn.  67). 

The  Ad  ecdesiam  was  first  printed  in  Sichard's  Antidoton  (Basel. 
1538):  the  De  gubernatione  by  lirassican  (Basel,  1530).  The  two 
appeared  in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  1575.  Pithoeus  added  variac 
Ltctioncs  and  the  first  seven  letters  (Paris,  15S0);  Ritterhusius 
made  various  conjectural  emendations  (Altorf,  1611),  and  Datuze 
roany  more  based  on  MS.  authority  (Paris,  1663-16G9).  Numerous 
other  editions  appeared  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th  century,  all  of 
which  are  now  superseded  by  the  excellent  ones  of  C.  Halm  (Berlin, 
1877)  and  F.  Pauly  (Vienna,  1883).  The  two  oldest  MSS.  of  the  De 
t^maiicnc  belong  to  the  loth  century  (Cod.  Paris,  No.  13,385)  and 
the  13th  (Brussels.  10,628);  of  the  Ad  ecdesiam  to  the  loth  (Paris, 
2172)  and  the  iiih  (Paris,  2785);  of  Epistle  IX.  to  the  9ih  (Paris, 
2785);  oC  Epistle  VIII.  to  the  7th  or  8th  century  (Paris,  95.559)  and 
to  the  9th  or  toth  century  (Paris,  12,237.  12,236).  Of  the  first  seven 
RMMles  there  is  only  one  MS.  extant,  of  which  one  part  is  now  at 
Bmi  (No.  219).  the  other  at  Paris  (No.  3791).  Sec  Ilistoire  littt- 
rairt  de  France,  vol.  ii.;  Zschimmer's  Salvianus  (Hallc,  1875). 
Salvian's  works  are  reprinted  (after  Baluzc)  in  Mignc's  Cursm 
p*lrcl9iiae,  ser.  lat-  vol.  liii.  For  bibliography,  see  T.  G.  Schoene- 
nann'a  Bihiiothtca  patrum  (ii.  823).  and  the  prefaces  to  the  editions 
of  C-  Halm  {Monum.  Ccrm.,  1877)  and  F.  Pauly  (Vienna.  Corp.  scr. 
ltd.  Lai.,  1883).  (Ifcnnadius,  Hilary  and  Eucherius  may  be  consulted 
in  Migne,  vols.  Iviii.  and  I.  _Scc  also  S.  [)ill.  Roman  Society  in  lite 
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SALVINI.  TOMMASO  (1829-  ),  Italian  actor,  was  bom  at 
MiUn  on  the  ist  of  January  1829.  His  father  and  mother  were 
ibotb  actors,  and  Tomma.so  first  appeared  when  he  was  barely 
fourteen  as  Pasquino  in  Goldoni's  Donne  curiose.  In  1S47  he 
joimd  the  company  of  Adelaide  RistoH,  who  was  (hen  at  the 
^•cffinning  of  her  brilliant  career.  It  was  with  her  as  Elctlra 
rhat  he  won  his  6rst  success  in  tragedy,  playing  the  title  role  in 
Ai6cro's  Oreste  at  the  Teatro  Vallc  in  Rome.  He  fought  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence  in  1849;  otherwise  his  life  was  an 
Bnbroken  scries  of  successes  in  his  art.  He  acted  frequently  in 
England,  and  made  five  visits  to  America,  his  first  in  1873  and 
his  last  in  1SS9.  In  1886  he  played  there  Othello  to  the  lago  of 
Edwin  Booth.  Apart  from  Othello,  which  he  played  for  the 
hrsx  time  at  Vicenia  in  June  1856.  his  most  famous  impersona- 
tions included  Conrad  in  Paolo  Giacomclli's  La  Aforte  civile, 
r^isto  in  Alficri's  Mrrope,  Saul  in  Alficri's  Said,  Paolo  in  Silvio 
PcUico**  feanctsca  da  Rimini,  Oedipus  ia  Nicoliiii's  play  of  that 


name,  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  Salvini  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1890,  but  in  January  1902  took  part  in  the  celebration  in 
Rome  of  Rislori's  eightieth  birthday  (sec  the  Century  Magazine 
for  June  1902,  vol.  Ixiii.).  Salvini  published  a  volume  entitled 
Ricordi,  anedotti  ed  imprcsstoni  (Milan,  1895).  Some  idea  of  his 
career  may  be  gathered  from  Leaves  from  the  Autobiography  oj 
Tommcso  SaJt>ini  (London,  1893). 

His  son  AUessandro  (1S61-1896),  also  an  actor,  had  several 
notable  successes  in  America,  particularly  as  D'Arlagnan  in  T/ie 
T/wce  Guardsmen. 

SALWEEN,  a  river  of  Burma.  This  river,  called  Nam  Rdng  by 
the  Shans,  Thanlwin  by  the  Burmese,  Lu  Kiang,  or  Nu  Kiang, 
or  Lu  Tzu  Kiang  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  longest  river  in  Burma, 
and  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  streams  in  the 
world.  Its  sources  arc  still  undetermined,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  Tanla  mountains,  S.  of  the  Kuen  Lun, 
somewhere  in  32**  or  33"  N.,  and  that  perhaps  it  draws  some 
of  its  water  from  the  Kara  Nor.  It  is  thus  a  much  longer  river 
than  the  Irrawaddy,  From  the  time  it  leaves  Tibet  it  has  a  very 
narrow  basin,  and  preserves  the  character  of  a  gigantic  ditch, 
or  railway  cutting,  with  for  long  stretches  no  other  affluents 
than  the  mountain  torrents  from  the  hills,  which  rise  from  3000 
to  5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river-bed.  In 
the  dry  season  the  banks  are  alternate  stretches  of  blinding 
white,  &nc  sand,  and  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders,  masses  and  slabs 
of  rock,  with  here  and  there,  usually  where  a  tributary  enters, 
long  stretches  of  shingle.  In  the  rains  all  these  disappear,  and 
the  water  laps  against  forest  trees  and  the  abrupt  slope  of  the 
hills.  The  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  level 
of  the  Salwcen  throughout  the  Shan  States  is  between  50  and 
60  ft.,  and  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  90.  There  are  many 
rapids,  caused  by  reefs  of  rock  running  across  the  bed,  or  by  a 
sudden  fall  of  from  one  to  several  feet,  which  produce  very 
rough  water  below  the  swift  glide;  but  the  most  dangerous 
places  for  navigation  arc  where  a  point  juts  out  into  the  stream, 
and  the  current,  thrown  back,  causes  a  violent  double  back- 
water. Nevertheless,  long  stretches  of  the  river,  extending  to 
scores  of  miles,  arc  habitually  navigated  by  native  boats.  The 
current  is  extremely  variable,  from  i  m.  an  hour  to  ten  knots. 
Launches  ply  regularly  from  Moulmcin  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yonzalin,  in  Lower  Burma.  The  worst  part  of  the  whole  Salwecn, 
so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  gorge  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yonzalin 
and  Kyaukhnyat.  It  is  quite  certain  that  steam  launches  could 
ply  over  very  long  sections  of  the  river  above  that,  perhaps  as  far 
as  the  Kaw  ferry,  or  even  the  Kunlong  ferry.  In  British  territory, 
however,  there  arc  very  few  settlements  on  the  river  itself,  and 
frequently  the  ferry  villages  are  built  1000  ft.  above  the  river. 

TheChinescbelievc  theSalween  valky  lobedcadly  toallstranccrs, 
but  it  is  in  Chinese  territory — particularly  in  the  Lu  Kiang,  or  Mong 
Hkd  state — that  there  is  the  largest  population  on  the  river  until 
Lowcr.Burma  is  reached.  A  description  of  the  Salween  resolves  itself 
into  a  list  of  the  ferries  at  which  it  can  be  crossed,  for  no  one  rmirehes 
up  the  river.  The  river  is  bridged  by  the  Chinese  on  the  main  route 
from  Tcng  YOch  (Momicn)  and  Bhamo  to  Tah-fu.  There  arc  two 
spans;  these  are  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  the  breadth  of  the  central  pillar.  Each  span  is  formed 
by  twelve  or  fourteen  ma&sivc  iron  chains,  with  planks  laifl  across 
them.  There  was  a  bridge  .some  20  m.  lower  down,  but  this  was 
destroyed  in  1894.  In  Briiish  territory  there  are  no  bridges,  and  the 
ferries  are  the  same  as  those  maintained  before  annexation.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  ferries,  but  only  a  few  are  used,  except 
by  the  local  ocople.  From  Ta  Hsang  L^  large  trading  boiits  ply 
regularly  to  Kyaukhnyat,  whence  the  traders  make  their  way  by 
land  over  the  hill  to  Papun,  and  so  down  the  Yflnzalin. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Salween  in  British  territory  are  the 
Nam  Yu  and  the  Nam  Oi  or  Nam  Mwe  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Hsipa  Haw  on  the  left.  These  are  short  but  fair-sized  streams. 
Near  the  Kunlong  ferry  the  Nam  Nim,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Nam  Ting,  on  the  left,  are  considerably  longer,  and  the  Nam  Ting 
is  navigable  by  native  craft  for  considerable  stretches  up  to  Mfng 
Ting  and  farther  To  the  S.  the  next  tributary  is  the  Nam  K>Tk.  on 
the  right  bank,  down  the  valley  of  which  the  rallu-ay  will  reach  the 
Salween.  Below  this  arc  two  streams  called  Nam  Ma,  one  entering 
on  the  right  bank,  ihe  other  on  the  left,  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another,  but  of  no  great  Icneth.  A  little  below  is  the  Nam  Nang,  on 
ihe  left  bank,  coming  from  the  Wa  country.  The  Nam  Kao  enters  in 
a  cascade  of  nearly  200  ft.  in  the  cold  weather  from  the  right,  and 
then  there  are  no  aBlucnts  till  the  Nam  Hka  comes  in  on  the  left. 
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This  has  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  w  unnavicable  because  of  its 
steep  gradient  and  many  gorges.  Alter  the  Hwe  Long,  entering  from 
the  left  at  Ta  Kaw,  is  passed,  the  Nam  Pang  comes  in  22  m.  !oM«r 
down  on  the  right  bank.  This  is  probably  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Salween;  some  distance  above  its  mouth,  at  Keng  Hkam,  it  is  400 
yds.  wide  and  quite  unfordable.  The  next  important  tributary  is 
the  Nam  Hsim,  on  the  left  bank,  rising  in  the  latitude  of  Keng  Tung. 
It  is  a  large  but  quite  unnavigable  stream.  Except  the  M2  bili  and 
M€  Sala,  from  opposite  sides,  and  the  Nam  Hang,  which  burrows  its 
way  through  a  range  of  hills  from  the  E.,  and  the  Nam  Pan,  coming 
from  the  \V.,  there  is  no  considerable  tributary  till  19'  52'  N.,  where 
the  Nam  TCng  comes  in  on  the  right  from  the  central  Shan  States. 
This  is  a  considerable  river,  and  navigable  for  long  stretches  in  Its 
upper  course,  but  the  last  few  miles  before  it  enters  the  Salween  arc 
little  better  than  a  cataract.  Below  this  the  only  large  affluent  is 
the  Nam  Pawn,  which  drains  all  Karenni  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Shan  States,  but  is  quite  unnavigable.  Below  this  the 
tributaries  are  again  only  mountain  streams  till  the  Thaung-yin 
comes  in  from  the  S.E.  Thirty  m.  lower  down  is  Kyodan,  the  great 
Umber  depot.  Here  a  cable,  stretched  across  the  river,  catches  all 
the  timber,  which  is  then  made  up  into  rafts  and  floated  down  to 
Kado,  near  Moulmcin,  where  the  revenue  is  collected.  The  Yun7jlin 
enters  the  Salween  from  the  right  about  10  m.  below  Kyodan.  Boats 
can  ply  from  Kyodan  S.,  and  light  draught  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
Shwegon,  6t  m.  from  Moulmcin.  The  Salween  cuts  the  British  Slian 
States  nearly  in  half,  and  is  a  very  formidable  natural  obstacle.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  long  stretches  of  it  can  be  opened  to 
trade.  It  is  certainly  no  less  navigable  than  the  Middle  Mekong  or  the 
Yangtpzc-kiang  above  I-chang.  0-  G  Sc.) 

8ALWEBN,  a  district  in  the  Tenisserim  division  of  Lower 
Burma.  Area,  2666  sq.tn.  Pop.  (1901)  37,837,  consisting  largely 
of  aboriginal  tribes,  Karens  (33,448)  and  Shans  (2816).  Nearly 
the  whole  district  is  a  Aaze  of  mountains  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  the  only  level  land  of  any  considerable  extent  being 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  YSnzalln,  while  the  country  is  covered 
with  dense  forest,  of  which  1 28  sq.  m.  are  reserved.  The  district 
is  drained  by  three  principal  rivers,  the  Salween,  YSnzalln  and 
Billn,  fed  by  mountain  torrents.  The  YOnzalln,  which  rises  in 
the  extreme  N.,  is  navigable  with  some  difiiculty  in  the  dry 
season  as  far  as  Papun;  the  Billn  is  not  navigable  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  except  by  small  boats  and  rafts.  The 
district  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  police,  with  head- 
quarten  at  Papim.  The  total  rainfall  in  tQos  was  114*48  in., 
recorded  at  Papun.  Apart  from  cotton-weaving,  there  are  no 
manufactures.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Siam  by 
bridle  paths  across  the  mountains. 

lALTANY,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Baku,  80  m.  S.S.W.  from  Baku,  on  the  river  Kura,  and 
onanislandoflhesamename.  In  i897itspopulationwa5io,i6S, 
chiefly  Tatars.  It  is  a  fishing  centre,  where  thousands  of  workers 
gather  from  all  parts  of  Russia  during  the  season.  Salyany  was 
annexed  to  Russia  in  the  18th  century,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Persians,  and  only  became  Russian  finally  in  1813. 

SALTBS  (Gr.  ZaXues:  also  SALLvrs,  Salvi,  SALLtrvn),  in 
ancient  geography,  a  people  occupying  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Druentia  (Durance)  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  According 
to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203)  the  older  Greeks  called  thero  Ligyes,  and 
their  territory  Ligystiki.  By  some  authorities  they  were  con- 
sidered a  mixed  race  0/  Galli  and  Ligurians  (hence  Celtoligyes) ; 
by  others  a  purely  Celtic  people,  who  subjugated  the  Ligures  in 
the  Provinda.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  transalpine 
people  subdued  by  the  Romans  (Florus  iii.  2).  In  154  B.C.  the 
inhabitantsof  Massilia,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Romans 
by  ties  of  friendship  since  the  second  Punic  war,  appealed  for 
aid  against  the  Oxybii  and  Decides  (or  Deciatcs).  These  [>cople, 
called  by  Livy  (£^.  47)  "  transalpine  Ligiuians,"  were  perhaps 
two  smaller  tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salyes. 
They  were  defeated  by  Quinlus  Opimius.  In  125-114  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the  'Salyes  from  the  same 
cause.  The  successful  operations  of  Marcus  Ful  vius  Flaccus  were 
continued  by  Gaius  Sextius  Calvinus  (123-122),  who  definitely 
subdued  the  Salyes,  destroyed  their  chief  town,  and  founded 
near  its  ruins  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  Part  of  their 
territory  was  handed  over  to  the  Massaliots.  Tlieir  king,  Tuto- 
motulus  (or  Teutomalius),  took  refuge  with  the  AUobroges. 
From  this  time  the  Salyes  practically  disappear  from  history. 
Among  other  important  Roman  towns  in  their  territory  may  be 


mentioned  Tarusco  or  Taiaaco  (Tuueoo),  Aidate  (Aile«), 

Glanum  (St  Remy)  and  Emanaum  (St  Gabriel). 

For  ancient  authorities  see  A.  Holder,  AUaUudUr  Stratktthalt, 
U.(1904). 

SALZA.  HBRHAMN  VOH  (c.  1170-1239),  Master  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  Order,  and  councillor  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  a 
scion  of  the  family  of  Langensalza  in  'Hiuringia.  He  entered  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  early  life,  became  very  intimate  with  Frederick 
II.,  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Damietta  in  1211,  and  accom- 
panied  the  emperor  on  the  crusade  of  1 228,  which  was  joined  by 
many  princes  owing  to  his  influence.  About  mo  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  was  offered,  in  lasfi, 
the  province  of  Kulm  by  Conrad  I.,  duke  of  Masovia,  in  return 
for  help  against  the  Prussians;  this  he  accepted  and  obtained 
the  investiture  from  Frederick.  In  1230  the  conquest  of  Prussia 
was  begun  by  the  Order,  although  not  tinder  his  Immediate 
leadership.  In i225hereconciledValdemarII.,kingofDenmarfc, 
with  Henry  I,,  cotmt  of  Schwerin,  and  thus  won  again  the  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  £lbe  for  the  Empire,  and  the  recognition 
of  imperial  superiority  over  Denmark.  Trusted  by  Pope  Gregory 
IX,  and  the  emperor  alike,  he  brought  about  the  treaty  of  San 
Germano  between  them  in  1230,  was  the  only  witness  when  they 
met  in  conference  at  Anagni  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  he  who, 
in  1335,  induced  Frederick's  son,  Henry,  to  submit  to  his  father. 
He  died  on  the  iQth  of  March  1239  at  Barletia  in  Apulia,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  chapel  of  his  Order. 

Vi4e:  A.  Koch.  Hcrmcm  von  Satta,  Utisttr  itt  itvUehn 
Oriens  (Lciprig,  1885). 

SALZBRUNN,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia,  at  the  foot  of  a  mil-wooded  spur  of  the 
Ricsengcbirge,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau,  by  the  railway  to  Halber- 
sladt.  Pop.  (1905)  10,412.  It  consists  of  Ober-,  Neu-  and 
Nieder-Salzbrunn,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
church  and  manufactures  of  glass,  bricks  and  porcelain.  Ita 
alkalo-saline  springs,  especially  eilicacious  in  pulmonary  and 
urinary  complaints,  were  known  as  early  as  1316,  but  fell  into 
disuse  until  rediscovered  eariy  in  the  19th  century.  The  water* 
are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  of  the  two  chief 
springs,  the  Oberbrunnen  and  the  Kronenquelle,  nearly  two 
million  bottles  are  annually  exported.  The  number  of  summer 
visitors  is  about  7000  a  year. 

Sec  Valentiner,  Dcr  Kurort  ObertalUmoiH  (Beriin,  1877);  Bicfd. 
Der  Kurort  Salzbrunn  (SaUbrunn,  1872);  and  Deutldl,  Sckltsinl 
Heilgiutlen  und  Kurorte  (Dreslau,  1S73). 

SALZBURO,  a  duchy  and  crownland  of  Austria,  botmdcd  E. 
by  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  N.  by  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
VV.  by  Bavaria  and  Tirol  and  S.  by  Carinthia  and  Tirol.  It  has 
an  area  of  2762  sq.  m.  Except  a  small  portion  in  the  extreme 
N.,  near  Bavaria,  the  country  is  mountainous  and  belongs  to  the 
N.  and  central  cone  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three 
regions;  the  region  of  the  Hohe  Tauem,  extending  S.  of  the 
Salzach,  the  region  of  the  limestone  Alps  and  the  undulating 
foothill  region.  The  Hohe  Tauem  contains  many  high  lying 
valleys,  traversed  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Salzach, 
as  well  as  numerous  depressions  and  passes,  here  called  popularly 
Tauem.  The  deepest  depression  of  the  whole  range  b  the 
Velber  Tauem  valley  (8334  ft.)  between  the  Velber  and  the 
Tauera,  and  the  principal  pass  is  the  Niederer  (Mallnitzer) 
Tauem  (7920  ft.).  Thi»  pass  which  leads  from  the  Gastrin 
valley  to  Carinthia  is  the  oldest  bridle-path  over  the  Hoher 
Tauem.  Between  the  passes  is  the  ridge  of  Sonnblick,  where  a 
meteorological  observatory  was  established  in  1886  at  an  altitude 
of  10,170  ft.  The  region  of  the  limestone  Alps  is  composed  of 
several  detached  groups:  a  portion  of  the  Kitzbtihier  Alps, 
which  contain  the  famous  Thum  pass  (4183  ft.);  then  the  Salx- 
butg  Alps,  which  contain  the  Loferer  Steinberge  and  the  peak 
Birnhorn  (8637  ft.) ;  the  Reitalm  or  the  Rciteralpe  with  the  peak 
Stadelhom  (7495  ft.) ;  and  the  broad  mass  of  the  Sch5nfetdspitze 
(8708  ft.),  from  which  the  great  glacier-covered  UocSl  of  the 
Ewiger  Schnee,  or  Cbergossene  Alps  projects  into  the  Salzach 
valley.  Farther  N.  are  the  Hagengebirge  (7844  ft.) ;  the  beauti- 
ful summit  uf  the  Hoher  GBll  (8263  ft.);  the  Tennegebirge 
(7317  ft.};  and  the  Untersberg,  an  outpost  of  the  Bercbtcsgadea 
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croup.  Bctmen  die  Hagengebfaie  and  the  Tennengebirge, 
wUch  ue  ntiutcd  on  each  aide  of  the  Salzach  valley,  is  one  of  the 
gioat  magnificent  nanow  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  below  Werfen, 
and  near  its  exit,  just  at  the  nairowcst  part,  ia  the  Lueg  Pass, 
which  was  fortiSed  as  early  as  1316  and  oBeced  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  French  in  the  yean  1800,  1805  and  1809.  A  portion  of 
the  lachlcr  Alps,  as  well  as  of  the  Dachstein  group,  also  belongs  to 
Salxborg.  The  principal  river  of  Salzburg  is  the  Salxacb.  The 
Enns  and  the  Mur  also  rise  in  this  province.  The  four  Krinunler 
iaOs,  (oeetber  2085  ft.  high,  are  the  most  important  falls  in  the 
EastciD  Alpa.  The  two  falls  at  Wildbad-Gastcin  (196  and  S96 
ft.);  the  fall,  by  which  the  Gasteiner  Ache  diadiargea  itself 
faita  the  Salzacb,  near  Lend;  the  Tauem  fall  (6te  ft.),  formed 
by  the  Tkuem  Ache  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  RadatUer  Tauem; 
and  the  GoUioger  fall  (>o>  ft. )  alio  deserve  notice.  Among  the 
Oammtn,  u.  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  Salsach  valley 
to  the  valleys  of  sm^er  riven,  the  most  cdcbiated  are  the 
Kitiloch  tt*«»wf«  and  the  Liechtenstein  ttlawim.  The  Kitdoch 
Klamm  is  formed  by  the  Rmiris  Thai  and  the  Liechtenstein 
Klasnm  by  the  Groas-Ade  ThaL  A  path  through  the  last  Klamm 
leads  to  the  magniScent  fall  (174  ft.)  of  the  Gross-Arie  river, 
which  diacbarges  itself  In  a  series  of  cascades  into  the  Salzach. 
The  moat  important  lake  is  the  Zelkr^ee  <>4i4  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  a  aq.  m.  in  extent,  938  It.  deep],  whose  waters  are  carried 
oS  by  the  Salzach.  The  WaUer-see  or  Lake  of  Seekkchen  (1653 
fL  above  sea-levd),  the  Fnichl-iee  (1095  ft.),  the  Hinter^ee 
(1580  ft.),  the  Ober-Tnmier.aee  and  Nieder-Tramer-sea  are  all 
Btaated  in  the  Alpine  foothill  legion.  The  Mond^ee  (1560  ft.) 
aad  Aber-see,  or  Lake  St  Wolfgang,  are  on  the  frontier  between 
Salzburg  and  Upper  Austria.  The  cUmate,  although  healthy, 
is  vcty  changeable,  with  great  extremes  of  temperature  and 
heavy  ninfall,  espKially  in  the  summer.  The  most  settled 
■eaaon  ia  the  autumn.  The  annual  mean  temperature  at  Salzburg 
is  46*-4  F.  The  population  of  the  duchy  in  1900  waa  193, >47, 
which  is  equivalent  to  6g  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  It  is  the 
■oat  spatiely  populated  province  of  Austria.  Between  1880 
and  1900  the  population  increased  by  17-5%.  The  inhabitants 
src  a  handsome  and  powerfully  built  peasant  race,,  very  con- 
servative in  religion,  mannen,  customs  and  nationid  costume. 
They  are  almoct  exclusively  of  German  stock  and  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Elementary  education  is  much  more  advanced  here 
than  in  any  other  Alpine  province.  Allhoogh  i3-7i%  of  the 
so3  ia  onpioductiva  and  3>-4%  is  covered  with  forests,  Salzburg 
ia  on*  of  the  principal  pastoral  regions  of  Austria.  Of  its  total 
area,  38'9%  consists  of  Alpine  pastures  available  during  the 
lammer  months,  4-95%  of  lowland  pasturages  and  8-3%  of 
aicadows,  while  only  9'>%  is  arable.  Cattle-breeding  and 
dairy-farming  are  very  de-/eloped  and  constitute  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  province.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  timber 
trade;  pme  b  also  plentiful.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Salzburg 
indudes  sah  at  Hallein,  capper  at  Mitterberg,  iron-ore  at  Werfen, 
mariiie  in  the  Untersberg  region  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
■eat  the  Cddberg  in  the  Rauris  valley  and  at  BOckstein  in  the 
Gastdn  valley.  The  duchy  contains  also  a  great  number  of 
mioeral  springs,  as  the  celebrated  springs  at  Gastein,  alkaline 
iprings  at  Mautemdorf  and  at  St  Wolfgang,  and  saline  springs 
at  Galling  and  Hallein.  Commerce  and  manufacture  are  poorly 
developed.  The  duchy  is  divided  into  six  departments,  of  which 
(he  capital,  Salzburg,  is  one  and  its  environs  the  second.  The 
other  four  are  Hallein,  St  Johann,  Tamsweg  and  Zell-am-See. 
The  tool  diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  is  a  member  a-ofUio, 
is  cuiuptieed  of  28  members,  and  the  duchy  sends  7  membos  to 
the  rdchsrat  at  Vienna.  At  Hallein,  pop.  (1900)  M08,  with 
celebrated  saline  springs  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  nth 
century,  in  October  1809,  eneounten  between  the  French  and 
the  Tirolcse  under  JoacUin  Johann  Haspingcr  took  place.  To 
■he  N.E.  Ues  Adnet  with  extensive  marble  quarries,  and  to  the 
N.  Oberalm,  with  manufacture  of  marble  articles.'  Tba  ascent 
of  th«  Hoher  Call  is  made  from  here.  ZelUm-See  (3473  ft.), 
pop.  1561,  b  a  favourite  tourist  resort.  To  the  E.  is  the  Schmit- 
teaMke  (645s  ft.),  wUch  is  eaaily  accessible.  On  the  summit  is 
■  actcoralotical  italion.    SuJU  Johsoo  (pop.  tm)  waa  oo* 


of  the  earliest  settlements  In  the  Salzach  valley,  and  was  a 
principal  centre  of  FrotcstanUsm.  Near  it  is  the  Liechtenstein 
Klamm. 

For  the  hisliory  «( the  anhUshopric  and  duchy  see  the  article  on 
the  town  of  Salzburg  (below). 

SAUBURO,  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy /knd  crownland  of 
Salztmig  and  formerly  of  the  archbishopric  of  the  same  name, 
195  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)32, 934.  The  city 
occupiea  a  position  of  singular  beauty  on  the  Salzach  which 
passes  at  this  point  between  two  isolated  hills,  the  MSnchsbetg 
(1646  ft.)  on  the  left  and  the  Capuzinerberg  (3131  ft.)  on  the 
right.  In  the  lovely  valley  so  formed,  and  stretching  into  the 
plain  beyond,  lies  Salzburg.  The  older  and  main  part  of  the 
dty  Ilea  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salzach,  in  a  narrow  temidicniar 
pl^n  at  the  base  of  the  MSnchsberg;  the  newer  town  is  on  the 
tight  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Capuzinerberg,  which  ia  separated 
from  the  river  by  the  narrow  suburb  of  Stein.  At  the  S.  of  the 
old  town,  below  the  Noimberg,  of  S.E.  sptir  of  the  MOnchsbetg, 
is  the  suburb  of  Noimthal;  and  at  the  N.  end  is  MQlln.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  MSnchsberg  rise  directly  from  amidst  the  houses 
of  the  town,  some  of  which  have  cellais  and  rooma  hewn  out  of 
the  rock;  and  the  ancient  cemetery  of  St  Peter,  the  oldest  in 
Salzburg,  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  vaults  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge,  which  has  a  length  of  above  1  m. 
is  pierced  by  the  Neu  Thor,  a  tunnel  436  ft.  long  and  S3  ft.  broad, 
completed  in  t767,  to  form  a  convenient  passage  from  the  town 
to  the  open  plain.  The  S.  end  of  the  MSnchsberg  is  occupied 
by  the  imposing  Hohcn-Salzburg,  a  citadel  originally  founded  in 
the  9tb  century,  though  the  present  buildiies,  the  towers  of 
whi^  rise  400  ft.  above  the  town,  date  chiefly  from  1496-1519. 
Its  chapel  contains  statues  of  the  twelve  aposUes  in  red  marble. 
The  citadel  is  now  used  for  barracks,  lie  streets  in  the  older 
quarters  are  narrow,  crooked  and  gloomy ;  but  the  newer  parts  o( 
the  dty,  especially  those  laid  out  since  the  removal  of  thefonifick. 
tions  about  1861,  are  handsome  and  spadous.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  fires  the  private  buildings  of  Salzburg  are  comparatively 
modem;  and  the  existing  houses,  lavishly  adorned  with  marble, 
are,  like  many  of  the  public  buildings,  monuments  of  the  gorgeous 
taste  of  the  archbishops  of  the  17th  and  tSth  centuries.  From 
the  style  of  the  houses,  the  numerous  open  squares,  and  the 
abundant  fountains  which  give  an  Italian  aspect  to  the  town, 
Salzburg  has  recdved  the  nsnK  of "  the  German  Rome."  Both 
sides  of  the  river  are  bordered  by  6ne  promenades,  planted  with 
trees.  The  Salzach  is  spanned  by  four  bridges,  indudlng  a  railway 
bridge. 

Salzburg  is  full  of  objects  and  buildings  of  interest.  The  cathedral, 
one  ol  the  largest  ana  most  ^perfect  specimens  of  the  Renaissance 
st^  U-  in  Germany,  was  built  in  1614-1668  by  the  Italian  architect 
Saniino  S<ilari,  in  imitation  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  On  three  sides 
it  i--  lijundcd  by  the  Dom-Plati,  the  Kapitel-Platzand  the  Rcsidenz- 
Plu,' ;  .ind  opening  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  the  last  are  the  Mozart- 
PLi!.-  .ind  the  Markt-Platz.  In  the  Mozart-Platz  is  a  statue  of 
M"/;rt  by  Schwanthaler  erected  in  1842.  On  one  side  of  the 
i^  -'  !t-nz-Platz  is  the  palace,  an  irregular  though  imposing  building 
intLi-  I  t.ilian  style,  begun  in  1592  and  finished  in  1725.  Itcontainsa 
pit  'irf -gallery  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  grand-dulcc  of  Tuscany. 
Oip iisiie  is  the  Neu  Bau,  begun  in  1588,  in  which  are  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  the  law  courts.  In  the  middle  of  the  Rcsidenz- 
Ptatz  is  a  handsome  fountain,  the  Rcsidcnz-Brunnen,  46  ft.  high, 
executed  in  marble  by  Antonio  Dario  in  1664-1680.  The  palace  of 
the  present  archbishop  is  in  the  Kapitel-Platz.  Across  the  river, 
with  its  French  garden  adjoining  the  public  park,  is  the  Mirabel! 
palace,  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  archbishops.  Built  in 
1G07,  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1818,  it  was  presented  to  the  town 
ia  1867  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  town  hall  of  Salzburg 
was  built  in  I407  and  restored  in  1675.  Other  interesting  secular 
buildings  are  the  Chiemscehof.  founded  in  IA05  and  rebuilt  in  1697, 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Chiemsee.  and  now  the 
mtcting-placc  of  the  Salzburg  diet  and  the  Carolino-Augusteum- 
Museum.  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  and  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes. 

Of  the  twenty-five  churches  the  majority  are  intcrestinp  from 
thrir  .-intiquity,  their  architecture  or  their  associations.  Next  to 
thi'  '  iLlicdral.  the  chief  is  perhaps  the  abbey  church  of  St  Peter,  a 
Re  i  .uesque  basilica  of  tnc  12th  century  which  was  tastelessly 
rea  1  ij  in  1745.  and  which  contains  a  montiment  to  St  Rupert. 
St  '.!.irj;aret's.  in  the  midst  of  St  Peter's  churchyard,  built  in  1485, 
arvl  ir^torcd  in  1865.  is  situated  near  the  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
Munclisberg,  said  to  have  been  the  hermitage  of  St  Msximus,  who 
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was  martvTcd  by  the  pagan  Heruli  in  477.  The  Franciscan  church, 
with  an  clegani  tower  built  in  1866,  h  an  interesting  example  oj  the 
transition  style  of  the  lAth  ccntur>-,  with  later  baroque  additions. 
St  Scbastbn's,  on  the  right  bank,  built  in  150S-T512  and  restored  in 
1812,  contains  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  here.  The  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  eight  convents  at  Salzburg  is  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Sc  J^cter  founded  by  St  Rupert  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
city.  It  was  completely  rebuilt  in  1131  and  contains  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes,  besides  MSS.  The  Capuchin  monastery,  dating  from 
1599.  gives  name  to  the  Capuzincrl>erg.  The  oldest  nunnery  is  that 
founded  on  the  Nonnbcrg  by  St  Rupert,  the  Gothic  church  of  which 
dates  from  1423  and  contains  some  line  stained  glass  and  some  old 
frescoes.  The  single  Protestant  church  in  Salzburg  was  not  built 
until  1865.  A  theological  seminary  is  the  only  relic  now  left  of  the 
university  of  Salzburg,  founded  in  1623  antl  suijprcssed  in  1810. 
The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  with  a  cathedral  chapter  and  a 


consistory.  Salzburg,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1351  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  healthy  climate  and  is  visited  annually  by  over  60,000 
tourists.    It  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  46-4''  F.  and  a  mean 


annual  rainfall  of  45-59  in.  The  town  carries  on  a  variety  of  small 
manufactures,  including  musical  instruments,  iron-wares,  marble 
ornaments.  Other  industries  are  brewing  and  book-bindmg.  It  was 
the  birthplace  ot  Mozart  and  of  the  painter  Hans  Makart  (1840- 
18S4).  The  house  in  which  Mozart  was  born  has  been  transformed 
into  a  museum,  which  contains  many  interesting  relics. 

Numerous  places  of  interest  and  beautiful  spots  are  to  be  found 
round  Salzburg.  To  the  E.  rises  the  Gaisberg  (4206  ft ),  which  is 
ascended  by  a  rack- and -pin  ion  railway,  which  starts  from  f^arsch.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Gaisberg  is  Aigen,  a  renowned  castle  and  park.  Three 
miles  S.  of  Salzburg  is  the  pvilace  of  Hcllbrunn,  built  about  1615, 
which  contains  a  famous  mechanical  theatre  and  some  fine  fountains. 
About  2  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Salzburg  is  the  castle  of  Leopoldskron,  and 
from  this  point  the  Leopoldskroncr  Moos  stretches  S.  to  the  base  of 
the  Untersberg.  A  few  pcal-baihs,  as  the  Ludwigsbad  and  the 
Marienbad.  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L,eopoldskron.  Three  and  a 
half  mites  N.  of  Salzburg,  at  an  altitude  of  1720  ft.,  stands  the 
pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Plain,  erected  in  1674. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Salzburg  were  alike  ecclesiastical, 
and  its  history  is  involved  with  that  of  the  archbishopric  to  which 
it  gave  its  name.  The  old  Roman  town  of  Juvavum  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  the  incipient  Christianity  of  the  district  overwhelmed, 
by  the  pagan  Goths  and  Huns.  The  nucleus  ot  the  present  city 
was  the  monastery  and  bis-hoprlc  founded  here  about  700  by  St 
Riipert  of  Worms,  who  had  been  invited  by  Duke  Thcodo  of  Bavaria 
to  preach  Christianity  in  his  land.  The  modern  ttame  of  the  town, 
due  like  several  others  in  the  district  to  the  abundance  of  salt  found 
there,  appears  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  After  Charlemagne 
had  taken  possession  of  Bavaria  in  the  8th  century,  liishop  Arno  of 
Salzburg  was  made  an  archbishop  and  papal  legate.  Thenceforward 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  see  steadily  increased  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  archbishops  obtained  high  secular  honours.  In  1278 
Rudblph  of  Habsburg  made  them  imperial  princes. 

The  strife  between  lord  and  people  was  always  keen  in  Salzburg. 
Archbishop  Leonhard  II.,  who  expelled  the  Jews  from  Salzburg  in 
1498,  had  to  face  a  conspiracy  ot  the  nobles  and  was  besieged  in 
Hohen-Salzburg  by  the  inhabitants  in  151 1*  The  Peasants'  War  also 
raged  within  the  see  in  1525  and  1526,  and  was  only  quelled  with 
the  aid  of  the  Swabian  League.  From  the  beginning  an  orthodox 
stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Salzburg  encrgeiiailly 
oppo^  the  Reformation..  Under  Archbishop  Wolfgang  Dietrich 
(d.  i6ii)  many  Protestant  citizens  were  driven  from  the  town  and 
their  houses  demolished.  In  spite,  however,  of  rigorous  persecution 
the  new  faith  spread,  and  a  new  and  more  searching  cfiict  of  expulsion 
was  issued  by  Archbishop  Leojxild  Anton  von  Kirmian  (d.  174.J). 
The  Protestants  invoked  the  aid  of  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia, 
who  procured  for  them  permission  to  sell  their  goods  and  tocmigratc; 
and  m  1731  and  1732  Salzburg  jxiried  with  about  30,000  industrious 
and  peaceful  citizens,  about  6000  of  these  coming  from  the  capital. 
The  last  independent  archbishop  was  Hieronymus  von  Colloredo 
(1732-1812),  who  ruled  with  energy  and  justice  but  without  gaining 
popularity. 

By  the  peace  of  Lun<5ville  (1802)  the  see  was  secularized  and  given 
to  the  archduke  of  Austria  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  in  exchange 
for  Tuscany,  its  new  owner  being  enrolled  among  the  electoral  princes. 
In  the  redistribution  following  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805, 
Salzburg  fell  to  Austria.  Four  years  later  it  passed  to  Bavaria,  but 
after  the  peace  of  Paris  it  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1816,  except  a 
portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salzach.  Under  the  designation  of  a 
duchy  the  territory  formed  the  department  of  Salzach  in  Uppc' 
Austria  until  1849,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  crownland,  and 
finally  in  1861  the  management  of  its  afTairs  was  entrusted  to  a  local 
diet.  The  actual  duchy  docs  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  old 
bishopric.  Salzburg  embraced  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  an  area  of  3621  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of^  190,000.  A  part  of 
its  territory  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1814,  and  when  Salzburg  became 
a  separate  crownland  in  1849  several  ot  its  districts  were  added  to 
Tirol. 

For  the  history'  of  the  archbishopric  see  Meiller,  Regesta  arcki- 
episcopoTum  Satisbur?,ensium,  1106-1246  (Vienna,  1866);  DOmmler. 
Beitrdge  zur  GeschUhtc  d£i  Erzbistunts  von  Sat^urg  im  9-12  Jalu- 


hundfrt  (Vienna,  1859):  the  Sakburrer  Urkundtnbuch.  edited  by  W. 
Hau thaler  (Salzburg.  1899),  Pichler,  Salzbures  LandtigieiCMukU 
(SUlzburg,  1865),  Doblhoff,  Beilrage  zum  QuflTemtudiunt  Solsfrnr* 
gticher  Landeikunde  (Salzburg.  i893-t895)i  Grcmz,  Ote  Endtoute 
Salzburg  (Vienna,  1898):  Rteder,  Kurze  Geschickte  des  Landtt 
Stilzburg  (Vienna,  1905),  E  Richter.  Das  Herzogium  5a/xfrur£(l68l); 
Thym,  Das  Herzogtum  Salzburg  (1901).  and  F.  von  Pichl,  &rJ<iscM 
Abhandtungcn  uber  die  altCite  Ceuhuhle  Salzburgs  (Innsbruck*  1889). 
For  the  town  see  Widmann,  Cesckuht^  Salzbures  (Gotha,  1907); 
F  von  Zillner.  Geschtthte  der  Sladt  5fl/=6arg  t&ilzburg.  1885-1800); 
Trautwem.  SaUbur^  (12th  ed.,  Innsbruck,  1901);  J.  Meurcr*  Fwiref 
dutch  Saizbnrg  (Vienna.  1889),  and  Purtscheller.  Fuhrcr  dunk 
Salzburg  und^  Urtteebung  (Salzburg,  1905).  See  also  C  F.  Arnold* 
Dih  Ausroilung  des  Protestanttsmus  in  Salzburg  unter  Ertbtsckof 
Firmian  (igoo). 

SALZKAMHERGUT»  a  district  of  Austria  in  the  S.W.  angle 
cf  the  duchy  of  Upper  Austria  situated  between  Salzburg  and 
Styria.  It  forms  a  separate  imperial  domain  of  about  250  sq.  m. 
and  is  famous  for  its  fine  scenery,  which  has  gained  (or  it  the 
title  of  the  "  Austrian  Switzerland  ";  but  it  owes  its  name 
(hterally  "  salt-exchequer  property  *')  and  its  economic  import* 
ance  to  its  valuable  salt  mines.  It  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  and  contains  the  Dachstcin  group  with  iheDach- 
stein  (gSjo  ft.)  and  the  Thorslcin  (g657  ft.).  In  the  Oachstein 
group  are  found  the  most  easterly  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  c(  wbich 
the  largest  is  the  Karls-Eisfcld,  nearly  3)  m.  long  and  i)  m. 
broad;  the  Ischlcr  Alps  with  the  Gamsfeld  (6640  ft.),  the 
Hdlicngebirge  with  the  great  Hbllcnkogel  (6106  ft.),  and  the 
Schafbcrg  (5837  ft.),  which  is  called  the  "  Austrian  Kigi."  Then 
comes  the  Todtcs  Gebirgc,  with  the  Grosser  Priel  (S246  (t.)  and 
the  Traunstein  (5446  ft.)  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Traun  lake;  the 
Pyhrgas  group  with  the  Grosser  Pyhrgas  (7360  ft.)  and  the 
Sengsen  or  Sensen  group,  with  the  Hoher  Nock  (6431  ft.).  The 
chief  lakes  are  the  Traun-sccor  Lake  of  Gmundcn  (13S3  ft.  above 
sea -level,  q  sq  m  in  extent,  (^2;^  ft.  deep),  the  Hallstatter-see  Of 
Lake  of  Hallsiati  (1629  ft.  above  sea-|evcl,  35  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
409  ft.  deep  ),  the  Aticr-sce  or  Kammcr-see  (1527  ft.  above  sca- 
Icvcl,  18  sq.  m.  in  cxieni,  560  ft.  deep),  the  largest  take  io 
Austria;  thie  Mond-sec  (1560  ft.  above  the  sea,  9  sq.  m.  in 
extent,  222  ft.  deep)  and  the  Abcr-sec  or  Lake  of  St  Wolfgang 
(1742  ft.  above  sea-level,  Sj  sq  jn.  in  extent,  369  ft.  deep), 
Salzkammergut  had  in  iqoo  a  population  of  over  18,000.  The 
capital  of  ihc district  is  Gmunden.and  other  places  of  importance 
arc  IschI,  Hallsutt  and  Kbensce  (7656),  which  arc  important 
salt-mining  centres.  The  salt  extracted  in  Salzkammergut 
amounts  to  nearly  30%  of  the  total  Austrian  production.  Cattle* 
rearing  and  forestry  form  the  other  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants. 

See  Kegclc,  Das  Salzkammergut  (Wien.  1897). 

SALZWED'EL,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony* 
in  a  plain  on  the  navigable  Jeetzc,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  32  m. 
N.W.  of  Stendal  and  106  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  line 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  (1905)  11,122.  Salzwedel  is  partly  surroimded 
by  medieval  walls  and  gates.  The  ciiurch  of  St  Mary  ts  a  fine 
Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  century  with  five  naves  and  a  lofty 
spire.  The  old  town  hall,  burnt  down  in  1895,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  edifice.  The  industries  include  linen  and  damask 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  pins,  chemicals 
and  machinery,  and  a  brisk  river  trade  is  carried  on  in  agri* 
ctdtural  produce. 

Salzwedel,  formerly  Soltwcdel,  was  founded  by  the  Saxons* 
and  was  from  1070  to  1170  the  capital  of  the  old  or  north  Mark, 
also  for  a  time  called  the  *'  mark  of  SoUwedel,"  the  kernel  of 
Brandenburg-Prussia.  The  old  castle,  perhaps  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  was  purchased  in  1864  by  the  king  of  Prussix, 
Salzwedel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  seems  to  have  transacted  a 
great  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  North  Germany. 

See  Pohlmann.  Geschickte  der  Stadl  Salzwedel  (Halle,  iSll).  and 
Danneil,  Geschickte  der  kdniglichen  Burg  zu  Salzwedel  (Balxwedd, 
1865). 

SAMAIN.  ALBERT  VICTOR  (1858-1900),  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Lille  on  the  4th  of  April  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the 
lyc6c  of  that  town,  and  on  leaving  it  entered  a  bank  as  a  derk. 
He  enjoyed  no  literary  associations,  and  his  talent  developed 
slowly  in  solitude.     About  iSi^  Samain  went  to  Paris*  linving 
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obtained  a  dcrkaMp  fn  thePrCferture  de  la  Seinc.wUcb  he  held 
lor  moat  of  his  life.  He  presently  began  to  send  poemi  to  the 
MtrtMre  d»  Praiue,  and  the»  attracted  attention.  In  1893  he 
allowed  a  friend  to  print  hia  earliest  volume  of  poems,  A  u  Jardin 
4t  FiMjatUe,  in  a  very  small  edition.  This  led  to  the  sudden  recog- 
nitioD  of  his  talent,  and  to  applause  from  critics  of  widely 
diflerent  schools.  In  189;  this  book  was  reprinted  in  a  more 
papular  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  section  entitled  L'Unte 
penckie.  Samaln'S' second  volume,  Auxjtanes  du  vase,  appeared 
in  1S98.  His  health  began  to  fail  and  be  withdrew  to  the  country, 
where  be  died,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Magny-les- 
Hameauz,  on  the  18th  of  August  1900.  A  third  volume  of  his 
poems,  Lt  Ckariot  d'or,  appeared  after  his  death,  with  a  lyrical 
drama,  PolypUme  (1901),  which  was  produced  at  the  ThMtre 
de  rSuvre  in  1904.  The  fame  of  Samain  rapidly  advanced  when 
he  was  dead,  and  the  general  public  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  isolated  writer  was  a  poet  of  rare  originality.  He  cultivated 
a  delicate,  languid  beauty  of  imagery  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
verbal  melody  without  attempting  any  revolution  In  prosody 
or  identifying  himself  with  any  theory.  Samain  had  no  great 
range  of  talent,  nor  was  he  ambitious  of  many  eflects.  Samatn's 
natural  life  was  patiently  spent  in  squalid  conditions;  he 
escaped  from  them  into  an  inaginative  world  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite refinement.  He  has  been  compared  to  Watteau  and 
Schumann:  in  Us  own  art  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  Charles 
Vaudelaire,  and  to  the  English  poet  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy. 

See  also  R.  Doumic,  "  Trois  Pontes,*'  in  the  Rome  ia  deux  mondes 
(Oct.  1900);  L.  Bocnuet,  Albert  Samain,  ia  vie,  son  teuvre  [1905); 
aad  E.  W.  GoiK.  French  Proves  (1905).  (E.  G.) 

-  SAMARA  RAHOB,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Kohat  district  of  the 
N.W.  Frontier  Province  of  India,  commanding  the  S.  boundary 
of  Tiraii.  The  ridge  lies  between  the  Khanki  Valley  on  the  N. 
and  the  Miranxai  Valley  on  the  S.,  and  extends  for  some  30  m. 
W.  from  Hangu  to  the  Samana  Suk.  It  is  some  6000  to  7000 
ft.  high.  Beyond  the  Samana  Suk  lies  the  pass,  known  as  the 
Chagru  Kotal,  across  which  the  Tirah  Expedition  marched  in 
1897.  On  the  opposite  hill  on  the  other  side  of  this  rood  is  the 
famous  position  of  Dargai  (see  TntAB  Caupaign).  After  the 
Miranzai  Expedition  of  1891  this  range  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  and  eleven  posts  were  established  along  its  crest,  the  two 
chief  posts  being  Fort  Lockhart  and  Fort  Gulistan.  In  1897  all 
the  forts  on  the  Samana  were  attacked  by  the  Orakaais,  and  this 
and  the  Afridi  attack  on  the  Khyber  Pass  were  the  two  chief 
causesof  the  Tirah  Expedition.  When  Lord  Curzon  reorganized 
the  frontier  in  1900,  British  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Samana  forts,  which  are  now  held  by  a  corps  of  tribal  police 
450  strong,  caDed  the  Samana  RlBes. 

IAMAMIDS,  the  £rst  great  native  dynasty  which  sprang  up 
in  the  9tb  century  in  E.  Persia,  and,  though  nominally  provincial 
(ovemon  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  very  short  time  in  establishing  an  almost  independent 
rule  over  Transoxiana  and  the  greater  part  of  Persia.  Under 
the  cah'phate  of  Mamun,  Simin,  a  Persian  noble  of  Balkh,  who 
was  a  dose  friend  of  the  Arab  governor  of  Khorasan,  Asad  b. 
Abdallah,  was  converted  from  Zoroastrianism  to  Islam.  His  son 
Asad  .named  after  Asad  b.  Abdallah,  had  four  sons  who  rendered 
distinguished  services  to  Mamun.  In  return  they  all  received 
provinces:  NOh  obtained  Samarkand;  Ahmad,  Ferghana; 
Yahyi,  Shash;  IlyXs,  Herat.  Of  these  Ahmad  and  his  second 
son  Ismi'd  overthrew  the  SaSlrids  (7.7.)  and  the  Zaidites  of 
Tabaristan,  and  thus  the  Simlnids  established  themselves  with 
the  sanction  of  the  caliph  Motamid  in  their  capital  Bokhara. 

The  first  ruler  (874)  was  Najr  I.  (Na?r  or  Najir  b.  Abmad  b.  Asad. 
fa.  SAmSn).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ismail  b.  Abmad 
(I92).  His  descendants  and  successors,  all  n^nowned  for  thr  high 
■mpube  they  nve  both  to  fhe  patriotic  feclines  and  the  lutioiul 
ooetry  of  moocrn  Persia  (see  Persia:  Literature),  wrrc  Ahmad  b. 
Itraill  (907-913);  Na»r  ll.  b.  Ahmad,  the  patron  and  friend  of 
the  great  poet  Rudagi  (913-94'):  NOb  1.  b.  Na»r  (94'-9Jl); 
AbdaimaKk  I.  b.  Nob  (9S4-961J:  Mansfir  I.  b.  NDh.  whose  vizier 
Bal'ami  translated  Tatnri  s  universal  history  Into  Persian  (961 


976);  Nob  11.  b.  Man^flr,  whose  court-pocl  Daqiqi  (t>akiki)  began 
the  Skaknama  (976-997):  ManjQr  If.  b.  NOb  (997-999):  and 
Abdalmalik  II.  b.  N&b  (999),  under  whom  the  Siminid  dynasty 


was  conquered  by  the  Gharnevids.  The  rulers  of  this  powerful 
house,  whose  silver  dirliems  had  an  extensive  currency  during  the 
lOth  century  all  over  the  N.  of  Asia,  and  were  brought,  through 
Russian  caravans,  even  so  far  as  to  Pomcrania,  Swcdeiiand  Norway, 
where  SSmanid  coins  have  been  found  in  great  number,  were  in  their 
tarn  overthrown  by  a  more  youthful  and  vigorous  race,  that  of 
Sabuktagin,  which  founded  the  illustrious  Ghaznevid  dynasty  and 
the  Mussulman  empire  of  India.  Under  Abdalmalik  1.  a  Turkish 
slave,  Alptacin,  bad  fjccn  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Bok- 
hara, but,  snowing  himself  hostile  to  Man§ur  I.,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chazni,- 
where  he  soon  established  a  semi-independent  rule,  to  which,  after 
his  death  in  977  (367  a.h.),  his  son-in-law  Sabuktagin.  likewise  a 
former  Turkish  slave,  succeeded.  Niib  H-,  in  order  to  retain  at  least 
a^nomin.il  sway  over  those  Afghan  territories,  confirmed  him  in  his 
hi^;li  position  and  even  invested  S.ibuktagTn's  son  AlahmOd  with  the 
gov  I  rnorship  of  Khorasan,  in  reward  for  the  powerful  help  they  bad 
givLii  him  in  his  desperate  struggles  with  a  confederation  of  dis- 
affected nobles  of  Bokhara  under  the  leadership  of  Fa'iq  and  the 
trtjons  of  the  Dailamitcs,  a  dynasty  that  had  arisen  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  wrested  already  from  the  hands  of  the  S^manids 
all  their  western  provinces.  Unfortunately,  Sabuktagin  died  in  the 
same  year  as  Nuh  fl.  (997,  387  A. H.),  and  Mabmud  (qx.).  confronted 
with  an  internal  contest  against  his  own  brother  Isma'il.  bad  to 
withdraw  his  attention  for  a  short  time  from  the  affairs  in  Khorasan 
and  Transoxiana.  This  inter\'al  sufficed  for  the  old  rebel  leader 
Fi'iq.  supported  by  a  strong  Tatar  army  under  the  Uek  l<h^n  Abu'I 
Hosain  Na$r  I.,  to  turn  Nub's  successor  Man^ur  II.  into  a  mere 
puppet,  to  concentrate  all  the_power  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  induce 
even  his  nominal  master  to  reject  Mabmud's  application  for  a 
continuance  of  his  governorship  in  Khorasan.  Mabmud  refrained 
for  the  moment  from  vindicating  his  right;  but.  as  soon  as.  through 
court  intrigues,  Mansur  II.  had  been  dethroned,  he  took  possession 
of  Khorasan,  deposed  Man^ur's  successor  Abdalmalik  II.,  and 
assumed  as  an  independent  monarch  for  the  first  time  in  Asiatic 
hi!  [ '  try  the  title  of  "  sultan."  The  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Saman. 
Muina&ir,  a  bold  warrior  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  talent,  carried  on 
for  some  years  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  against  both  Mabmud  and 
the  Ilek  Khan,  who  had  occupied  Transoxiana,  till  he  was  assassinated 
in  1005  (395  A.H.).  Transoxiana  itself  was  annexed  to  the  Ghaznevid 
realm  eleven  years  later.  1016  (407  A.H.). 

Sec  S,  Lane  Poole,  hfahommedan  Dynasties  (189^),  pp.  131-I33; 
Stockvis,  Manuel  d'kiUoire  (Leiden,  1888),  vol.  1.  p.  113;  also 
articles  Cali  Pit  ATE  and  Persia:  //ij/ory,  section  B.and  for  the  later 
period  MavuGd,  Seljuks,  Mongols. 

SAVANIEOO,  FEUX  MARIA  DB  (1745-1801),  Spanidi 
fabulist,  was  bom  at  Laguardia  (Alava)  on  the  I2tb  of  October 
1745,  and  was  educated  at  Valladolid.  A  government  appoint- 
ment was  secured  for  him  by  his  uncle  the  count  de  Pefiaflorida. 
His  Pitulas  (1781-1784),  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  numb^, 
wereoriginaDy  written  for  the boyseducated  in  the  school  founded 
by  the  Biscayan  Society.  In  the  first  instalment  of  his  fables 
he  admits  that  be  had  taken  Irjarte  for  bis  modcl,'a  statement 
which  proves  that  he  had  read  Iriarte's  fables  in  manuscript; 
be  appears,  however,  to  have  resented  their  pubUcation  in  1782, 
and  this  led  to  a  rancorous  controversy  between  the  former 
friends.  Samaniego  holds  bis  own  in  the  matters  of  quiet  humour 
and  careless  grace,  and  his  popularity  continues.  He  died  at 
Laguardia  on  the  nth  of  August  1801, 

SAMARA,  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
lower  Volga,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  governments  of  Kazan 
and  Ufa,  on  the  VV.  by  Simbirsk  and  Saratov,  on  the  E.  by  Ufk 
and  Orenburg,  and  on  the  S.  by  Astrakhan,  the  Kirghiz  Steppes 
and  the  territory  of  the  Ural  Cossacks.  The  area  is  58,301  sq.  m., 
and  the  population,  in  1897,  2,763,478.  A  line  drawn  E.  from 
the  great  bend  of  the  Volga — the  Samarskaya  Luka — would 
divide  the  government  into  .two  parts,  differing  in  orographical 
character.  In  the  N.  arc  flat  hiUs  and  plateaus  ioteisected  by 
deep  rivers.  In  their  highest  parts  these  elevations  rise  about 
looQ  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  the  level  of  the  Volga  at  Saman 
is  only  43  ft.  S.  of  the  Samarskaya  Luka  the  country  assumes 
the  character  of  a  bw,  flat  steppe,  recently  emerged  from  the 
post-Pliocene  Aral-Caspian  basin.  The  government  is  built  up 
chiefly  of  Carboniferous  sandstones,  conglomerates,  clay  slates 
and  limestones,  representing  mostly  deep-sea  deposits.  The 
Permian  formation  appears  along  the  rivers  Sok  and  Samara, 
and  is  represented  by  limestones,  sands  and  marb  contain- 
ing gypsum,  all  of  marine  origin,  and  by  continental  deports 
dating  from  the  same  period;  sandstones  impregnated  with 
petroleum  also  occur.   In  the  N.  these  deposits  are  covered  srith 
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. "  vaii«gated  marls  "  Mid  with  a  variety  of  Triassic,  Jurasiic  and 
Cretaceoui  deposits.  Tlie  Tertiary  {onnation  (Eocene)  appears 
only  at  Novo-uzensk;  the  remainder  "t  a  vast  sheet  o(  this 
formation,  which  at  one  time  covered  all  the  region  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Urals,  was  removed  during  the  Gladal  period. 
Post-Tertiary  Caspian  deposits  penetrate  far  into  the  government 
along  the  main  valleys,  and  a  thick  layer  of  loess  occurs  in  the  N. 
Selenites,  rock-crystal  and  agates  are  found,  as  also  capper  ores, 
tock-salt  and  sandstone  extracted  for  building  purposes.  The 
•oil  is  on  the  whole  very  fertile.  All  the  N.  of  the  government 
is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  black  earth ;  this  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  S.,  clays — mostly  fertile — cropping  out  from  under- 
neath it;  salt  clays  appear  in  the  S.E. 

Samara  is  inadequately  drained,  especially  in  the  S.  The 
Volga  Sows  for  530  m.  along  its  W.  border.  Its  tributaries, 
the  Great  Cheremshan  C220  m.),  the  Sok  (195  m.),  the  Samara 
(340  m.),  with  its  tributaries,  are  not  navigal}le,  partly  on  account 
of  their  shallowness  and  partly  because  of  water-mills.  When 
the  water  is  high,  boats  can  penetrate  up  some  of  them  ij  to 
JO  m.  The  Great  Irgiz  alone,  which  has  an  exceedingly  winding 
course  of  33s  m.,  is  navigated  to  Kushum,  and  rafts  arc  floated 
from  Nikolayevsk.  The  banks  of  both  Karamans  are  densely 
peopled.  The  Great  and  Little  Uzelt  drain  S.E.  Samara  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  KaAiysh  sands  before  reaching  the  Caspian. 
Salt  marshes  occur  in  tlie  S.E. 

The  whole  of  the  region  is  rapidly  drying  up.  The  forests, 
which  are  disappearing,  are  extensive  only  in  the  N.  Altogether 
they  cover  8%  of  the  surface;  prairie  and  grazing  land  occupies 
j>%,  and  11%  is  uncultivable. 

The  climate  is  one  of  extremes,  especially  in  the  steppes,  where 
the  depressing  heat  and  drought  of  summer  are  followed  in 
winter  by  severe  frosts,  often  accompanied  by  snowstorms. 
The  average  temperature  at  Samara  ($3°  11'  N.)  is  only  39*- a 
(January,  g'y,  July,  7o'-4). 

'  The  population,  which  was  1,388,500  fn  1853,  numbered 
3,763,478  in  1897,  of  whom  1,308, 26^  were  women  and  X5(}485 
lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,276,500. 
Great  and  Little  Russians  formed  69%  <rf  the  inhabitants; 
Mordvinians  8-6%,  Chuvashes  and  Votiaks  2-3%,  Germans 
8-i%,  Tatars  3-6%  and  Bashkirs  2%  The  Great  Russians 
inunigrated  in  compact  masses.  A  special  feature  of  Samara 
is  its  German  colonists,  from  Wantemberg,  Baden,  Switzerland 
and  partly  also  from  Holland  and  the  Palatinate,  wIumc  immigra- 
tion dates  from  the  time  of  Catherine  U.  in  1762.  Favoured 
as  they  were  by  free  and  extensive  grants  of  land,  by  exemption 
from  military  service  and  by  self-government,  they  have 
developed  into  wealthy  colonies  of  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Unitarians,  Anabaptists,  Moravians  and  Mennonitc*.  As 
regards  religion,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  ate  Orthodox 
Creeks;  the  Nonconformists,  who  are  settled  chiefly  on  both  the 
rivers  Uzcfi,  number  officially  100,000,  but  their  real  numbers 
are  higher;  next  come  Mahommedans,  12%;  various  Protestant 
aects,  5%;  Roman  Catholics,  about  1%;  and  some  4000 
pagans. 

The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture — wheat,  rye,  oats,  nillet. 
oil-yielding  plants,  potatoes  and  tobacco  being  the  principal 
crops.  Owing  to  its  great  fertility,  Samara  usually  has  a  surplus 
of  grain  for  export,  varying  from  1}  to  4  millioa  quarters  (ex- 
clusive of  oats)  annually.  Notwithstanding  this  production, 
the  government  is  periodically  liable  to  famine  to  such  an  extent 
that  men  die  by  thousands  of  hunger-typhos,  or  arc  forced  to  go 
by  thousands  in  search  of  employment  on  the  Volga.  The 
population  have  no  store  of  com,  or  reserve  capital  for  years  of 
scarcity,  and  some  aio,ooo  males  have  each  an  average  of  only 
four  acres  of  arable  arid  pasture  land.  But  even  this  soil,  al- 
though all  taxed  as  arable,  is  often  of  such  quality  that  only  50% 
to  55%  of  it  is  under  crops,  while  the  peasants  are  compelled 
to  rent  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  acres  for  tillage  from 
large  proprietors.  Over  8}  million  acres,  or  not  far  short  of 
one-quarter  of  the  total  area  of  the  govenunenl,  purchased  from 
the  crown  or  from  the  Bashkirs — very  often  at  a  few  pence  per 
acre— are  in  the  hands  of  no  more  than  1704  persona.    The 


ceoetal  lapoverishment  iniy  b*  judged  fMa  tbe  deatb-nta^ 
46  to  48  per  thousand.  Out  of  the  total  area,  4,143,800  acic* 
belong  to  the  crown,  7,979,000  to  private  persons  and  22,486,7*10 
acres  to  the  peasants,  who  rent,  moreover,  about  6)  million  acm. 
Water  melons  and  sunflowers  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
gardening  is  widely  engaged  in;  mustard  and  inferior  qualitin 
of  tobacco  are  grown.  Hemp-seed,  linseed,  and  other  oil-«eeda 
and  bran  are  exported,  as  well  as  cereals  and  flour.  Liveatock 
are  extensively  bred.  Bee-keeping  is  another  pursuit  that  ii 
widely  followed.  The  export  of  poultry,  especially  of  geeae^ 
has  increased  greatly.  The  principal  manufactures  are  floni^ 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  candle  and  tallow  works,  breweries 
and  sugar  refineries.  Petty  domestic  industries,  especially  tbc 
weaving  of  woollen  cloth,  are  carried  on  in  tbe  S.  Both  the 
external  and  the  internal  trade  are  very  flourishing,  nearly  350 
fairs  being  held  in  the  government  every  year;  tbe  chief  are 
those  at  Novo-uzensk  and  Bugulma.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
local  rou/nu  there  are  more  than  the  average  number  of  primary 
schools,  namely,  one  for  every  1810  inhabitants.  Tbe  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Samara,  Bugulma,  Buguruslan,  Buzuluk,  Nikolayevsk, 
Novo-Uzen  and  Stavropol.  The  Sergiyevsk  sulphurous  mineral 
springs,  57  m.  from  Bugurushui,  are  visited  by  numben  of 
patients. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  Samara  was  until  the  i8tb 
century  the  abode  of  nomads.  The  Bulganans  who  occupied 
it  until  the  13th  century  were  followed  by  Mongols  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  The  Russians  penetrated  thus  far  in  the  i6th  century, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  principalities  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan. 
To  secure  communication  between  these  two  cities,  the  fort  of 
Samara  was  erected  in  1586,  as  well  as  Saratov,  Tsaritsyn  and 
the  first  line  of  Russian  forts,  which  extended  from  Byclyi-yar 
on  tbe  Volga  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Menzelinsk  near  the  Kama. 
In  1670  Samara  was  taken  by  the  iiuurgent  leader  Stenka  Razin. 
In  1732  the  line  of  forts  was  removed  a  little  farther  £.,  and  the 
Russian  colonists  advanced  E.  as  the  forts  were  pushed  forwards. 
In  176a,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.,  emigrants  from 
various  parts  of  Germany  settled  in  this  region,  as  also  did  the 
Raskolniks,  whose  communities  on  the  Irgiz  became  the  centre 
of  a  formidable  insurrection  in  1775  under  Pugachev.  At  the 
end  of  the  i8lh  century  Samara  became  an  important  centre 
for  trade.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  region  was 
rapidly  colonized  by  Great  and  Little  Russians.  In  1847-1850 
tbe  government  introduced  about  120  Polish  families;  in  1857- 
1859  Mcnnonites  from  Daiuig  founded  settlements;  and  in  1859 
a  few  Circassians  were  brought  hither  by  government;  while 
the  influx  of  Great  Russian  peasants  still  goes  on. 

(P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bl.) 

SAHARA,  a  town  of  E.  Russia,  capital  of  the  govenunent 
of  the  same  name,  305  m.  by  river  S.S.E  of  Kazan  and  >6i  m. 
by  rail  W.N.W  of  Orenburg.  Its  population,  which  was  63,479 
in  1883,  numbered  91,672  in  1897.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Volg^  at  the  convergence  of  the  Siberian  and 
Central  Asian  railways,  it  has  great  commercial  importance, 
especially  aa  a  dep6t  for  cereals  and  a  centre  for  flour-milling. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  animal  products,  par- 
ticularly hides.  The  other  industries  include  iron-foundries, 
soap,  candles,  vehicles  and  glue  factories,  cooperages,  tanneries, 
breweries  and  brick-worlis.  The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Volga. 
Three  great  fairs  are  held  every  year.  The  city,  which  gives  title 
to  a  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  has  three  cathedrals, 
built  in  1685,  1730-1735  and  1894  respectively,  three  public 
libraries,  and  a  natural  history  and  archaeological  museum. 
It  is  famous  for  its  kumis  (mare's  milk)  cures.  Its  foundation 
took  place  in  1586-1591  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Russian 
frontier  against  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kalmucks  and  the  Nogai 
Tatars, 

SAMARIA,  an  ancient  dty  of  Palestine.  The  name  Samaria 
is  derived  through  the  Cr.  Saii&fma  from  the  Hebrew  frqit, 
"  an  outlook  hill,"  or  rather  from  the  Aramaic  form  pp^, 
whence  also  comes  the  AssjTian  form  Samirina.  Actoiding 
to  I  Kings  xvL  24,  Omri.  king  of  Israel,  bought  Samaria  (com  a 
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eertaln  Shemer  (whole  name  b  >^  U>  be  thi  ontpn  of  that  <rf  the 
dty),  and  transferred  Uiither  his  capital  from  Tirzah.  But  the 
dty,  aa  a  superficial  inspectioa  of  the  site  shows,  must  have 
exited  aa  a  settlement  long  before  Omri,  as  potsherds  of  earlier 
date  lie  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  dty  was  occupied  by 
Afaab,  wbo  here  buUt  a  temple  to  "  Baal "  (t  Kings  xvi.  31)  and 
a  palace  o{  ivory  (1  Kings  xxii.  39).  It  sustained  frequent 
siegct  during  the  troubled  hatory  of  the  Israelite  kingdom. 
Ben-  Hadad  II.  of  Syria  assaulted  it  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  was 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  allow  the  Israelite  traders  to  establish  a 
quarter  in  Damascus,  as  his  predecesaoi  Ben-Hadad  I.  had  done 
in  Saaaiia  (i  Kings  xx.  34).  Ben-Hadad  IL  in  the  time  of 
Jeboahaz  again  besieged  Samaria,  and  caused  a  famine  in  the 
dty;  but  some  paiuc  led  them  to  raise  the  siege  (2  Kings  vi.,  vii.). 
The  history  of  the  dty  for  the  foitowing  tso  years  is  that  of 
Israd  (see  Jews). 

In  7S7  <li<<l  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  iriiom  the  small  kingdoms  of 
W.  Asia  had  been  in  vassalage;  in  the  case  of  Israel  at  least 
since  Menahem  (3  Kings  xv.  19).  He  was  succeeded  by  Shal- 
martmrr  IV.,  and  the  king  of  Israel,  with  the  rest,  attempted  to 
revolt.  Shalmaneser  accordingly  invaded  Syria,  and  m  734 
began  a  three-years'  siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  5).  He  died 
bcfoie  it  was  completed,  but  it  was  finished  by  Sargon,  wbo 
leduced  the  city,  deported  its  inhabitants,  and  established 
within  it  a  mixed  multitude  of  settlers  (who  were  the  aixxstors 
of  the  modem  Samaritans),  These  people  themselves  seem  to 
have  joined  a  revolt  against  the'  Assyrians,  which  was  soon 
qnelkd.  The  next  event  we  bear  of  in  the  history  of  the  city  is  its 
conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great  (33t  B.a),  and  later  by  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  It  quickly  recovered  from 
these  injuries:  when  John  Hyrcanus  besieged  it  in  no  B.C.  it 
was  **  a  very  stxong  city  "  which  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  x.  2).  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  and  restored  by 
Aulus  Gabinius:  but  it  was  to  Herod  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
later  glory.  He  built  a  great  temple,  a  hippodrome  and  a  street 
«f  cnhimns  surcoondiag  the  dty,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention.  It  was  teiuuned  by  him  Sibasle,  in  honour  of 
Aagostiu:  this  name  still  survives  in  the  modem  name  Sebusltk.^ 
Philip  here  preached  the  gospel  (Acts  viii.  5).  The  rise  of  Neapolis 
(Shechcm)  in  the  neighbourhood  caused  the  decay  of  Sebaste.  It 
■•sqoiteimallbythetimeof  Eosebius.  The  crusaders  did  some- 
thing to  develop  U  by  establishing  a  bishopric  with  a  targe  church, 
whi^  still  exists  (as  a  mosque);  here  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Eliaha,  Obadiah  and  St  John  the  Baptist.  From  this  time 
ooward  the  village  dwindled  to  the  poor  dirty  place  it  is 
to-day. 

Tb*  site  of  Samarb  b  an  enormous  -mound  of  accumulation,  one 
cf  the  largest  in  Palestine.  In  some  places  it  is  estimated  the  debris 
is  at  least  40  ft.  deep.  The  crusaders'  church  remains  almost  intact, 
sad  numerous  frazments  of  carved  stone  arc  built  into  the  village 
bouses,  beneath  which  in  some  places  arc  some  interesting  tombs. 
The  hippodrome  rtmains  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  columns  of  the 
street  of  columns  are  in  very  good  order.  The  walls  can  be  traced 
almost  all  round  the  town:  at  the  end  of  the  mound  opposite  the 
■odera  village  are  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  a  large  gate.  The  site 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  Palestine,  and,  built  on  a  steep  and  almost 
Inlated  hill,  with  a  long  and  spacious  plateau  for  its  summit,  is 
■aturally  a  position  of  much  strength,  commanding  two  of  the  most 
Important  roads — the  neat  N,  and  S.  road  which  passes  immediately 
Bflder'the  E.  wall,  and  the  road  from  Shcchem  to  the  maritime  plain 
which  runs  a  little  to  the  VV.  of  the  city.  The  hill  of  Samana  is 
separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  (Amos  iii.  9)  by  a  rich 
and  well-watered  pbin,  from  which  it  rises  in  successive  terraces 
of  fertile  soil  to  a  height  of  400  or  500  ft.  Only  on  the  E.  a  narrow 
■ddle,  some  soo  ft.  beneath  the  plateau,  tuns  across  the  plain 
towards  the  mountains;  it  Is  at  this  point  that  the  traveHer  coming 
from  Shechem  now  ascends  the  hill  to  the  village  of  Sebusteh,  which 
occupies  only  the  extreme  E.  of  a  terrace  beneath  the  hill-top,  behind 
the  crusaders*  dutch,  which  is  the  first  thins  that  attracts  the  eye  as 
«ae  appcoaches  the  town.  The  hill-top,  the  longer  axis  of  which 
runs  W.  from  the  village,  rises  1450  ft.  above  the  tea,  and  commands  a 
•upetb  view  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  mountains  of  Shechcm 
and  Mount  Hermon.  Excavations  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
Uaivcnity  began  here  in  1908.  (R.  A.  S.  M,) 


'Accentuated  00  the  second  syllable.  Guide-  and  travel-books 
feactaUy  speU  the  name  StbatMytkt  which  is  not  a  correct  rendering 
M  the  local  pmuindatioa. 


SUUUUMS.  Thb  term,  wUch  pcuurily  meint  "fat- 
habitant*  of  Samaritis,  or  the  legion  of  Samaria,"  is  apedally 
used,  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus,  as  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  religious  community  which  had  its  headquartera  in  the 
Samaritan  country,  and  is  still  represented  by  a  few  families  at ' 
NiblttS,  the  andent  Shechem.  By  the  Jews  they  are  called 
Shomronim,  a  gentilic  form  from  a>oinron» Samaria;  among 
themselves  they  sometimes  use  the  name  Shembem  (~Hcb. 
Shofflcrim)  which  is  explained  to  mean  "  Keepers,"  sc  of  the 
Law,  but  they  usually  style  themselves  "  Israel "  or  "  Children 
of  IsracL"  They  daim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
to  possess  the  orthodox  religion  of  Hoses,  accepting  the 
Pentateuch  ai>d  transmitting  it  in  a  Hebrew  text  which  for  the 
most  part  has  only  slight  variations  from  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  they  regard  the  Jewish  temple  and  priesthood  as  schia- 
matical,  and  declare  that  the  true  sanctuary  chosen  by  God  is  not 
Zion  but  Mount  Gerixim,  over  agaiost  Shechem  (Si  John  iv.  so). 
The  sanctity  of  this  site  they  prove  from  the  Pentateuch, reading 
Gerixim  for  Ebal  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  With  this  change  the  chapter 
is  interpreted  as  a  command  to  select  Gerixim  as  the  legitimate 
sanctuary  (d.  verse  7).  Moreover,  in  Exod.  xx.  17  and  DeuL 
V.  It  a  commandment  (taken  from  Deut.  xxvii.)  is  found  in  the 
Samai^tan  text,  at  the  dose  of  the  decalogue,  giving  directions 
to  build  an  altar  and  do  sacrifice  on  Gerizim,  from  which  of 
course  it  follows  that  not  only  the  temple  of  Zion  but  the  earlier 
shrine  at  Shiloh  and  the  priesthood  of  Eli  were  schismatical. 
Such  at  least  is  the  express  statement  of  the  later  Samaritans: 
in  earlier  times,  as  they  had  no  sacred  booka  except  the  Penta* 
touch,  they  probably  ignored  the  whole  history  between  Jashu4 
and  the  captivity,  thus  escaping  many  difficulties. 

According  to  modem  views  the  books  of  Moses  were  not 
reduced  to  their  present  form  till  after  the  exile,  when  their 
regulations  were  clearly  intended  to  apply  to  the  rebuilt  temple 
of  Zion.  The  Samaritans  must  in  that  case  have  derived  their 
Pentateuch  from  the  Jews  after  Ezra's  reforms  of  444  B,C. 
Before  that  time  Saroaritanlsm  cannot  have  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  know  it,  but  there  must  have  been  a  community 
ready  to  accept  the  Pentateuch.  Tbe  dty  of  Samaria  had  been 
taken  by  Assjrria  (2  Kings  xvii,  6  sqq,  and  zviii.  9-11)  in  722  B.a, 
end  the  inhabitants  deported,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  district 
of  Mount  Epbraim  was  not  entirely  stripped  of  its  old  Hebrew 
population  by  this  means.  In  tbe  Aimals  of  Saigon  the  numbtf 
of  the  exiles  u>  put  at  27,290,  representing  no  doubt  the  more 
prominent  of  the  inhabitants,  for  this  number  caimot  indude  the 
whole  of  N.  Israel.  The  poorer  sort  must  have  remained  on  the 
land,  and  among  them  the  worship  of  Jehovah  went  on  as  before 
at  the  old  shrines  of  N.  Israel,  but  probably  corrupted  by  the 
religious  rites  of  the  new  settlers.  The  account  of  the  country 
given  in  a  Kings  xvii.  25  seq,  dwells  only  on  the  partial  adoption 
of  Jehovah-worship  by  the  foreigners  settled  in  the  land,  and  by 
no  means  implies  that  these  constituted  the  whole  population. 
Josiah  extended  his  reforms  to  Bethel  and  other  Samaritan 
cities  (2  Kings  xxiii,  ig),  and  the  narrative  shows  that  at  that 
date  things  were  going  on  at  the  N.  sanctuaries  much  as  they  had 
done  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  To  a  considerable  extent 
his  efforts  to  make  Jerusalem  the  sanctuary  of  Samaria  as  well 
as  of  Judah  must  have  been  successful,  for  in  Jer.  xli.  5  we  find 
fourscore  men  from  Shechem,  Shiloh  and  Samaria  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  "  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Zedekiah.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  tbe  people  of  this 
district  came  to  Zerubbabd  and  Jeshua  after  the  restoration, 
claiming  to  be  of  the  same  reh'gion  with  the  Jews  and  asking  to 
be  associated  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  They  were  re. 
Jected  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  theocracy,  who  feared  the  result 
of  admitting  men  of  possibly  mixed  blood  and  of  certainly 
questionable  orthodoxy;  and  so  the  Jehovah-worshippers  oif 
Samaria  were  driven  to  the  ranks  of  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  "  (Ezra  iv.).  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nchemiah,  the  breach  was  not  absolute;  but  the  expulsion  from 
Jerusalem  in  431  a.c  of  a  man  of  high-priestly  family  (Neh.  ziiL 
s8),  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  made  it  so.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  priest  is  the  Msnasseh  of  Joaephui 
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{Ant.  id  6),  who  carried  the  Pentateuch  to  Shechem,  and  for 
whom  the  temple  of  Gerizim  was  perhaps  built  For,  though 
the  stozy  in  Josephus  is  put  a  century  too  late  and  is  evidently 
based  on  a  confusion,  it  agrees  with  Nch.  ziii.  in  essentials  too 
closely  to  be  altogether  rejected,*  and  supplies  exactly  what  is 
wanted  to  explain  the  existeno;  in  Shechem  of  a  community 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jews,  yet  constituted  in  obedience  to 
Ezra's  Pentateuch. 

It  is  remaricable  that,  having  got  the  Pentateuch,  they  followed 
it  with  a  fidelity  as  exact  as  that  of  the  Jews,  except  in  regard 
to  the  sanctuary  on  Mt  Gerizim.  The  text  of  the  sacred  book 
was  transmitted  with  as  much  conscientiousness  as  was  observed 
by  Jewish  scribes;*  and  even  from  the  unwilling  witness  of 
the  Jews'  we  gather  that  they  fulfilled  all  righteousness  with 
scrupulous  punctiliousness  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
concerned.  They  did  not  however,  receive  the  writings  even  of 
the  prophets  of  N.  Israel  (all  of  which  arc  preserved  to  us  only  by 
the  Jews)  nor  the  later  oral  law*  as  developed  by  the  Pharisees. 

But  although  these  differences  separated  the  two  a)mmunitics, 
thdr  internal  development  and  external  history  ran  parallel 
courses  till  the  Jcwu^  state  took  a  new  departure  under  the 
Maccabees.  The  religious  resemblance  between  the  two  bodies 
was  increased  by  the  institution  of  the  synagogue,  from  which 
there  grew  up  a  Samaritan  theology  and  an  exegetical  tradition. 
The  latter  is  embodied  in  the  Samaritan  Targum,  or  Aramaic 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  in  its  present  form  is  probably 
not  much  earlier  than  the  4th  century  A.D.,  but  in  general  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  readings  of  Origen's  tA  ICatiapaTudiv. 
Whether  the  latter  represents  a  complete  translation  of  the  Law 
into  Greek  may  be  doubted,  but  at  any  rale  the  Samaritans 
began  already  in  the  time  of  Alexander  to  be  influenced  by 
Hellenism.  They  as  well  as  Jews  were  carried  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  parties  was  continued 
in  Alexandria  (Jos.  ArU.  xil.  r.i),  where  such  a  translation  may 
have  been  produced.  Of  the  Samaritan  contributioiu  to  Hel- 
lenistic literature  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the 
remains  of  Alexander  Polyhistor.* 

■There  are.  hcFwever,  many  difficulties  in  t^e  story,  which  is 

mt  rendered  clearer  by  refcrcnces  to  Sanbaltat  in  the  documents 
from  Elephantine  (dated  in  408/407  b.c.)  published  by  Sachau  in 
the  Abkandlunien  d.  Kgl.  preuss.  Aiad.  d.  Wiss.  for  1007. 

"This  app^rs  by  the  fretjucnt  agreement  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Scptuaeint.  The  Samaritan  character  b  an 
independent  devebpment  of  the  old  Hebrew  writing,  as  it  was 
about  the  time  when  they  fint  got  the  Pentateuch,  and  this  in 
itself  is  an  indication  that  from  tne  first  thctr  text  ran  a  separate 
course.  Differences  between  MSS.  existed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Massoretcs  (see  art.  Hebrew),  and  it  was  from  one  of  these  divergent 
texts  that  the  Samaritan  was  derived,  the  Septuagint  from  another. 
But  white  the  Jews  constantly  revised  their  text  with  skill  and 
Success,  the  rigid  conservatism  of  the  Samaritans  prevented  any 
changes  except  the  corruptions  naturally  due  to  human  infirmity! 
The  story  that  they  possess  a  copy  of  the  Law  written  by  Abisha, 
the  great-gnindson  cu  Aaron,  seems  to  have  aroused  a  strangely 
widespread  interest,  so  that  tourists  invariably  ask  to  see  it  and 
usually  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Considering  the  extreme 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
manuscript  is  never  shown  to  ihem.  The  origin  of  the  legend  is  no 
doubt  due  to  a  pious  fraud.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Abu'l-fatb  in 
I355i  from  which  year  its  "  invention  "  dates.  Obviously  an  old 
copy  would  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  discovery,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  eariicr  than  the  lotn  or  iith  century  a.d. 

■  Not,  indeed,  without  exceptions,  nor  at  all  periods,  but  such  is 
the  general  intention  of  the  Massekfaeth  Kuthim;  see  Montgomery, 
^amarittuu,  cap.  x. 

'  For  details  see  Nutt,  Fragments,  p.  37,  and  more  fully,  Mont- 
gomery, Ix.  No  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  legal  ordinances,  the 
Saraantans  retained  some  ancient  traditional  practices  (cf.  Caster 
in  Trantactums  of  ike  3rd  InlemoL  Congr,  for  the  History  of  ReiiQons, 
i.  p.  299.  Oxford,  1908),  or  introduced  some  new  observance.  Their 
Passover,  for  instance,  has  some  peculiar  features,  one  of  which, 
the  application  of  the  sacnficial  blood  to  the  faces  of  the  children, 
has  a  parallel  in  the  old  Arabic  'aqioak.  See  the  account  of  an  eye- 
witness (Professor  Socin)  in  Baiedeker's  Palestine;  Mills,  Three 
MonOu'  Residence  at  NaHus  (London,  1864),  p.  248;  Stanley.  The 
Jemsk  Church  i.  app.  iii. 

'  Chiefly  in  quotations  by  Ensebhis  {Prtup.  En.,  ed.  Gifford, 
Oxon.,  1903,  bk.  ix.  17).  See  Frcudenthal,  Hellenistische  Slndien, 
l,  iL  (Bmlau,  1875);  Schtlrer,  History  of  the  Jexeisk  People  m  tke 
Time  «f  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  ed.,  1891},  iL  3.  p.  197. 


The  troubles  that  fell  opon  the  Jews  under  Anttochus  Ei^ 
phanes  were  not  escaped  by  the  Samaritans  (a  Mace  v.  23, 
VI  2),  for  the  acraunt  in  Josephus  {ArU.  xu  5.  5),  which  makes 
them  voluntarily  exchange  their  religion  for  the  worship  of  the 
Grecian  Zeus,  is  evidently  cokiured  to  suit  the  author's  hostility. 
Under  the  Maccabees  their  relations  with  Judaea  became  very 
bitter,  They  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Hyrcanua,  and 
the  temple  on  Mt  Gerizim  was  destroyed.  Although  this  treat- 
ment established  an  unalterable  enmity  to  the  Jews,  as  we  sec 
m  the  New  Testament,  in  Joscf^us  and  m  Jewish  tradition,  the 
two  sects  had  too  much  m  common  not  to  unite  occasionally 
against  a  common  crKmy,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  with 
Vespasian  the  Samaritans  took  part  against  the  Romans.  They 
were  not,  however,  con^tent.  for  under  Hadrian  they  helped 
the  Romans  against  the  Jews  and  were  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
temple  on  Mt  Gerizim.  They  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  Jewish 
dispersion,  since  in  later  times  we  bear  of  Samaritans  and  their 
^nagogues  in  Egypt,  in  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  the  4th  century  they  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  proq>erity, 
according  to  their  own  chronicles,  under  Baba  the  Great,  who 
(re-) established  their  religious  and  social  organization.  In  484, 
in  consequence  of  attacks  on  the  Christians,  the  (^rizim  tem|^ 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  an  insurrection  in  529 
was  suppressed  by  Justinian  so  effectively  that,  while  retaining 
their  distinctive  religion,  they  became  henceforth  politically 
merged  in  the  surrounding  population,  with  a  merely  domestic 
history.  They  are  mentioned  In  later  times  by  the  Jewish 
travellers  fienjamin  of  Tudcla  (1173)  and  Obadiah  Bertinoro 
(1488  in  Egypt),  by  Sir  John  Maundeville  and  olheis,  but  little 
wasknownof  them  in  Europe  till  Scaliger  of>cned  communications 
with  them  in  15B3  *  In  consequence  of  the  interest  thusaicuscd, 
the  traveller  Pietro  della  Vallc  visited  them  in  x6i6  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  copy  of  their  Pentateuch  and  of  their  Targum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  Robert  Huntington  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Raphoc),  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Turkey 
merchants  at  Aleppo,  interested  himself  m  them 'and  acquired 
some  interesting  manuscripts  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Since  his  time  there  has  been  intermittently  a  good 
dealof  correspondence  with  them,'  and  in  recent  years  owing  tft 
the  increased  facilities  for  travelling  they  have  been  much  visited 
by  tourists,  not  altogether  for  their  good,  as  well  as  by  scholars. 
At  the  present  day  they  live  only  at  N&blus  (Shechem),  about 
250  in  number,  the  congregations  formerly  existing  in  Gaxa, 
Cairo,  Damascus  and  elsewhere  having  long  sin^  died  out. 
Politically  they  are  under  the  Turkish  governor  of  N&blus; 
their  ecclesiastical  head  is  the  "  Priest -Icvilc  "  (in  1909  Jacob  b. 
Aaron),  who  claims  descent  from  Uzzid  the  younger  son  of 
Kohath  <Exod.  vi  18).  The  line  of  the  high-prtcsts,  so  called 
OS  being  descended  from  Aaron,  became  extinct  in  1623. 

In  religion,  «ince  they  recognize  no  sacred  book  but  the  Pentateuch* 
they  a^rec  with  the  Jews  in  such  doctrines  and  observances  only  as 
arc  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moecs.  They  do  not  therefore  observe  the 
feast  of  Purim,  nor  the  fast  of  the  9th  of  Ab,  nor  any  of  the  later 
rabbinical  extensions  or  modifications  of  the  law.  It  is  this  con- 
servatism which  has  caused  them  to  be  confused  with  the  Sadducees. 
who  likewise  rejected  the  later  traditional  teaching;  but  it  Is  not 
correct  to  say  that  they  deny  the  resurrection  (as  Epiphanius, 
Haeres.ix.,  and  others)  and  the  existence  of  angels  (Leontius,  dm 
Scctis,  ii,  8),  or  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  later  religious  dc* 
vclopmcnts.  Briefly  siimnir.ri^.-d.  their  creed  U  a>  folK>«s:  (a) 
Cod  is  one,  and  in  s[xraLiiij:;  ul  Jl:i::  Al  .i:i:!Hui.-ji:n_':(;liJc  Lxprt^-oiuiis 
are  to  be  avoided:  creation  was  effected  by  his  word:  divine 
appearances  in  the  Pentateuch  arc  to  be  explained  as  vicarious,  by 
means  of  angels  (so  as  early  as  the  4tli  century  A.D.);  (A)  Moses  is 
the  only  prophet:  all  who  have  since  cinimed  to  be  so  are  deceivers; 
(c)  the  Law,  which  was  created  with  the  world,  is  the  only  di\-inet 
rcs'clation;  (J)  Mt  Gerizim  is  the  house  of  God,  the  only  centre  of 
worship;  (r)  there  will  be  a  day  of  judRmcnt.  Closclv  connected 
with  this  are  the  doctrines  (also  found  in  the  4th  century)  of  a  fuiun- 
life  and  of  a  mcssiah  (Ta'eb).  who  shiiU  end  the  period  of  God's 
displeasure  (Fanuta)  under  which  his  people  have  sufTerrd  since  thf» 
schism  of  Eli  and  the  disappearance  o(  the  Ark,  and  shall  restore 
Israel  to  favour  (Rc'uta,  Ritjwan). 


*  See  Eichhorn's  Repertorium,  xiii.  p,  257, 
'  Sec  his  letters  cd.  by  T.  Smith  (London.  1704I. 
"  Sec  especially  de  Sacy  in  Notices  ef  cxiraits,  xiL     The  latet 
ktters  arc  of  less  interest.  ,      . 
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TheSAmaritAnboffuafepraperlyaocalledisa  dialect  of  Palestinian 
Aramatc,  of  which  the  best  examples  arc  found  in  the  literature  of 
tbe  4th  century  a.d.  An  archaic  alphabet,  derived  from  the  old 
Hebrew,  was  tetained,  and  ia  still  used  bv  them  for  writing  Aramaic, 
Hcbrev  and  sometimes  even  Arabic.  Alter  the  Moslem  conquest  of 
Syria  in  6^3  tbe  native  dialect  of  Aramaic  gradually  died  out,  and 
by  the  iitn  century  Arabic  had  become  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
popular  language  In  the  Litur^  Hebrew  was  no  doubt  used  from 
the  earliest  times  side  by  side  with  Aramaic,  and  after  the  nth 
OBBtury  St  became,  in' a  debased  lorm,  the  only  langu^e  <or  new 
bturpcal  composItKms. 

The  literature  of  the  Samaritans  Is,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  almost 
•ntirely  of  a  religious  character  Reference  has  been  made  above 
to  Samaritan  Hellenistic  works  which  have  jwrished  except  for  a 
few  fragments.  According  to  Samaritan  tradition,  their  books  were 
destroyed  under  Hadrian  and  Commodiis,  but  of  the  language  and 
contents  of  them  nothing  is  recorded  There  ran  be  no  doubt  that 
SOtnc,  perhaps  much,  of  the  literature  has  been  lost,  for  nothing  '  is 
ettant  which  can  be  dated  before  the  4th  century  a.d  TheTargutnj 
«r  Samaritan- Aramaic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  most  probably 
written  doft-n  about  that  time,  thoiigli  it  w;is  clearly  based  on  a  mucli 
rfder  tradition  and  must  have  undergone  various  recensions.  To 
the  same  period  belong  the  liturgical  comixjsitions  of  Amram  Darah 
nd  Marqah.  and  the  lattcr's  midrashic  commentary  (called  the 
**  Book  of  Wonders  ")  on  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  all  in  Aramaic. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  hymns  there  is  nothing 
tarthcr  tillthe  1  ith  century  when  there  appears  the  Arabic  version 
of  ttMC  Pentateuch,  usually  ascrilwd  to  Abu  Sa'id,  but  perhaps  really 
hf  Abu'l-basan  '  of  Tyre,  who  also  wrote  three  Arabic  trcatis€?3,  still 
CKant,  on  theological  subjects,  besides  some  hymns.  Of  the  same 
dste  (1053)  is  an  anonymous  commentary  » on  Genesis,  preserved  in 
the  Eodfeian  Library  at  Oxford  (MS.  0pp.  add.  4",  99),  interesting 
because  it  quotes  from  books  of  the  Bible  other  than  the  I*cntaieuch. 
la  the  I2th  century,  Munajja  *  and  his  son  ^^daqah  wrote  on 
Ihcoloey:  the  earlier  part  of  the  chronicle  called  al-TauUdah  *  was 
ODtnpiMd,  in  Hebrew  (1149);  and  about  the  same  time  treatises  on 
Grammar*  by  Abu'Sa'id  and  Abu  Isbaq  Ibrahim  Jbn  Faraj.  The 
next  100  years  were  rather  barren.  Ghazal  ibn-al-Duwaik,  who 
wHjte  on  the  story  of  Balak  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to 
iMaei.issaid  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century-,  and  another  chronicle 
Cn  Arabic),  called  the  Book  of  Joshua,  h  tbtetl  about  the  same  tin»e 
wT.  \V.^.  Juynboll.'  Inihesecond  half  of  the  I4lh  century  lived 
tiiree  important  liturgical  writers,  Abisha  b.  Phinchas  (ob.  1376), 
JUKlalUh  b.  Solomon  and  Sa*d-allah  (or  Sa*d-c<l-din)  b.  $adaq:ih: 
Abu'1-fatb*  who  composed  his  chronicle'  in  1355-  a  high  priest 
Phsnehas,  author  of  a  lexicon:  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
conmentary  on  the  Kitab  al-aft;iur,»  a  work,  ascribed  to  Moses, 
cot t  lining  legends  of  the  Patriarchs.  Another  famous  Iiturt;ist 
Ab[j.h:itn  Qaba^i  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  l6lh  century,  and  his 
■■pit  I>ma*ll  Rumaihi  in  1537  wrote  a  work  on  the  praise  of  Moses. 
Pnjlji/ly  about  the  same  lime,  or  a  little  later,  is  another  anonymous 
CDcnrr  .ritary  on  Genesis  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (MS.  Hunt.  301).  Several  members  of  the  Danfi  family  were 
pTDminent  in  the  l8th  century  as  liturgists,  among  them  Abraham 
D»  Jacob,  who  also  wrote  a  commentary  •"  on  Gen. -Num.,  and  of  the 
ievitical  family  Ghazal  ibn  AbiSarur,  whocommentt-don  Gcn.-Exod. 
Another  Ghazal  (-Tabiah  n.  Is.iac),  pricst-lcvitc,  who  died  in  1786, 
wms  a  considerable  writer  of  liturgy.  Subsequent  authors  arc  few 
ftai  of  little  interest.  Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  chronicle  " 
written  (i>.  compiled)  in  Hebrew  by  Ab  Sakhwah  (  =  Murian  ")  b. 
Ai'ad.of  the  Danfi  family,  in  1900.  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  al-Taulidih 
Hsl  Abu'1-fatb;  an  Arabic  chronicle"  by  Phinchas  b.   Isaac   (ub. 


^Except,  of  course,  the  Pentateuch  itself  (sec  Biblb)  which  cannot 
be  properly  regarded  as  a  Samaritan  work. 

■So  Kable.  see  the  bibliography. 

•  See  Neubaner  in  Jtmrn.  mstat,  (1873).  p-  341-      ..       .„.^ 

*Sce  Wrcschner,  Samarilantscke  Tradttwiun  (Berlin.  1886). 

■Ed-  by  Neut»ucr  in  Joum.  asial.  (1869).  The  chronicle  was 
CDnttntied  in  1346.  and  was  tubseqnently  brought  down  to  185&- 
It57  by  tbe  present  priest. 

•See  N6ldcke.  CM.  Cd.  Nacir.  (l86>),  Nos.  17,  »>. 

'  Ckroniam  Sam.  .  .  Liber  Josuat  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1848).  It 
Mrratcs  the  history  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  4th  century  a.d 
aad  b  derived  from  sources  of  various  dates.  A  Hebrew  book  of 
Josluu  announced  by  Caster  in  The  Times  of  June  9,  1908,  and 
puUuhcd  in  ZDMG,  vol.  6a  (1908)  pt.  ii-.  is  a  modem  compilation; 
ICC  Yahuda  in  Siiztsber.  d.  Kgl  Preuss.  Akad.  (190S}.  p.  ti37.  and 
Caster's  reply  in  ZDMG.  62,  pt.  iii.  .       .  ,      ^ 

•Ed.  bv  vilfnar  (Gotha.  1865).  Partly  translated  by  Payne 
Saith  in  Heidciiheifn's  VierHtjakrssekrift,  vol.  ii. 

*TnuisUted  by  Leitner  in  Heid.  Virr/.  iv.  184,  Ac. 

"  An  account  of  the  work  (of  which  the  only  MS.  is  in  Berlin)  was 
givcA  by  Geiger  in  ZDMG,  xx.  p.  143  and  later.  Parts  of  it  were 
pubtUted  aa  £ssrrtations  by  Klumel  in  1907  and  Hanover  1904. 

**  Ed.  by  E.  N.  Adkr  and  M.  Seligsohn  in  the  Rtwe  des  Hudes 

*■  The  same  •tmo  compiled  Caster's  book  of  Joshua. 
■*  Mentioped  by  Yahuda,  «p.  cit,  p.  895,  as  ewting  in  a  Berlin 
MS. 


Ill 

189S)  of  the  kvitical  family ;  and  a  theotogkal  worfc»^'  also  la  AnUc. 
by  the  present  pricst-lcvite,  Jacob  b.  Aaron. 

BiOLiocRAPHY. — General:  Nutt,  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan 
Targum  .  .  with  . . .  a  Sketch  of  Sam.  History,  Sfc.  (London, 
1874);  Montgomery,  The  SamarUans  (Philadelphia,  1907),  an  ex- 
cellent account  with  full  bibliography;  Petermann,  Brevis  ting, 
sam.  grammatica  (Porta  Lingg.  Orient.),  Leipzig.  iSta;  Stdn* 
Schneider,  Die  arabiscke  Literatur  d,  Juden,  p.  319  sqq.  (Mankfurt, 
1902). 

Texts;  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts; 
separately  bvBlayncy  (Oxford,  1790).  A  critical  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Freihcrr  von  Gall.  Targum  in  the  Polyglotts;  reprmted 
in  squ-ire  character  by  Brull  (Frankfurt,  1874-1879);  with  critical 
apjiaratus  by  Petermann  and  VoUcrs  (Bcrotini,  1872-1891);  cf.  also 
Nutt,  op.  ctt.;  Kohn,  "  Zur  Sprache  .  .  .  dcr  Samaritaner,"  pt.  it. 
(Leipzig,  1876)  i}i\  Abkandlungen  J.  d.  Kunded.  Morgcnlandes,  v.  4); 
Kalile,  Textkritische  .  .  .  Bemcrkungen  .  . .  (Leipzig,  1898)  and 
Ztitsch.  f.  Assyr.  xvi.,  xvii.  Arabic  version,  ed.  by  Kucncn  (Gen.- 
Lev.),  Lugd.  Bat.  (1851);  cf.  Bloch,  Die  Sam.-arab.  Pent.-uberstt- 
lan^,  Dcul.  i.-xi.  (Berlin,  ifjoi);  Kahle,  Die  arab.  Bibelubersetzungfn 
(Leipzig,  1904);  Hcidenheim,  Der  Commentar  Marqaks  (Weimar, 
1896).  Parts  also  in  dissertations  by  Baneth  (1888),  Munk  (1890), 
Emmerich  (1897),  Hildesheimer  (1S98).  V'arious  texts  and  transla- 
tions, mostly  liturgical,  in  Heidcnhcim's  Deutsche  Viertetjakrssckrifl 
(Gotha,  1864-1865,  Zurich  1S67-  ?)  often  incorrect,  cf.  Gcigcr  in 
ZDMG,  xvi.-xxii;  Cowley,  The  Samaritan  Liturgy  (Oxford,  1909), 
text  and  introduction.  For  editions  of  pther  works  see  the  foregoing 
footnotes.  (A.  Cy.) 

SAMARIUM  [symbol  Sm,  atomic  weight  150-4  (0=i6)],  a 
rare  earth  metal  (see  Rare  Earths).  The  separation  has  been 
worked  at  by  A.  v.  Welsbach,  L.  de  BoisbaudraOf  Uibain  and 
Lacombe  {CompUs  rendus,  1903, 137,.  pp.  568,  79a);  Demarcay 
(ibid.  iQoo,'  130,  p.  1019);  Benedicks;  Felt  and  PrzibylU 
(Zeit,  artorg.  Chcm.,  1905,  43,  p.  20fl)  and  others.  The  metal 
may  be  obtained  by  reduction  of  its  oxide  with  magnesium.  It 
combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  hydride.  The  salts  are  mostly 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  Thechloride,  SmCL.  6H1O,  is  a  deliquescent 
solid  which  when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  180^  C. 
yields  the  anhydrous  chloride.  This  anhydrous  chloride  it 
reduced  to  a  lower  chloride,  of  composition  SmCUf  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  ammonia 
(Matignon  and  Cazcs,  Comptes  rendus^  1906,  143,  p.  .183).  Th« 
chloride,  SmCb,  is  a  brown  crystalline  powder  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation 
of  the  oxide,  SmaOt,  and  an  oxychloride,  SmOQ.  Thejluoride, 
SmF3.H30,  was  prepared  by  H.  Moissan  by  acting  with  fluorine 
on  the  carbide.  The  sulphate,  Smt(S04)i.8H30,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitrate.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates.  The  carbide,  SmCt,  is  formed 
when  the  oxide  is  heated  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace. 

SAMARKAND*  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  formerly 
Zarafsban  or  Zerafshan.  It  is  the  ancient  Sogdiana  and  waa 
known  as  Sughd  to  the  Moslems  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  the  province  of  Syr-darya,  on  the  £.  Ferghana, 
on  the  W.  Bokhara  and  on  the  S.  the  khanates  of  Hissar,  Kara- 
tcghin  and  Darvaz.  Its  vea  is  36,627  sq.  m.  It  is  very  billy 
in  t)ie  S.,  where  it  is  intersected  by  ranges  belonging  to  the  Alai 
system.  The  Hissar  range  is  the  water-parting  between  the 
Zarafshan  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amu-darya;  another 
high  range,  the  Zarafshan,  runs  between  the  two  parallel  rivers, 
the  Zarafshan  and  its  tributary,  the  Yagnob;  while  a  third 
range,  often  called  the  Turkestan  chain,  stretches  W.  to  E. 
parallel  to  the  Zarafshan,  on  its  N.  bank.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  three  ranges  referred  to  really  po8se!»  a  much  more 
complicated  character  than  is  supposed.  AU  three  ranges  are 
snow-clad,  and  their  highest  peaks  reach  altitudes  of  28,500  ft. 
in  the  W.  and  32,000  ft.  in  the  £.,  while  tbe  passes  over  them, 
which  are  difficult  as  a  rule,  lie  at  altitudes  of  1 3,000  ft.  Several 
Alpine  lakes,  such  as  Iskander-kul,  7000  ft.  high,  have  been 
foimd  under  the  precipitous  peaks. 

The  Alpine  zone  extends  as  far  N.  aa  the  40th  parallel,  beyond 
which  the  province  is  steppe-land,  broken  by  only  one  range  of 
mountains,  the  Nuratyn-tau,  also  known  as  Sanzar  and  Malguzar 
in  the  S.E.  and  as  Kara-tau  in  the  N  W  This  treeless  range 
stretches  160  m.  N.W  ,  has  a  width  of  about  35  m.  and  reaches 
attitudes  of  7000  ft.  It  is  pierced,  in  the  Sanzar  gorge,  or  Tamer- 
lane's Gate,  by  the  railwav  leading  from  Samarkand  to  Tashkent. 
"Translated  in  Bibttotheca  satra  (1906).  p.  385.  &c 
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SAMARKAND 


The  otlwr  mountains  in  the  provtnce  are  wdl  wooded,  and  it  U 
estimaled  that  nearly  4,500,000  acres  are  under  forests.  The 
N.W.  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Famine  Steppe— which  probably 
might  be  iirigated—and  by  the  desert  o{  Ryzyl-lram.  The 
Famine  or  Hungry  Steppe  (not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
desert  of  the  same  name,  the  Belc-pak-dala,  to  the  W.  of  Lake 
Ballcash)  occupies  nearly  5,000,000  acres,  covered  with  loess-like 
clay.  In  the  spring  the  steppe  offers  good  pasture-grounds  for 
the  Kirghiz,  but  the  grass  withers  as  summer  advances.  Nearly 
1,500,000  acres  might,  however,  be  irrigated  and  rendered 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  indeed  a  beginning  ha.' 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  Kyzyl-kum  Steppe,  88,000 
sq.  m.,  is  crossed  by  rocky  hills,  reaching  an  altitude  of  3500  fL, 
and  consists  in  part  of  saline  days,  patches  of  prairie  land  and 
sand.  The  sand  is  especially  prevalent  on  the  margin,  where  the 
moving  barkMam  (crescent-diaped  sandhills)  invade  the  Kara-kul 
oasis  of  Bokhara.  The  vegetation  is  very  poor,  as  a  rule;  grass 
and  flowers  (tulips,  Xktum,  various  UtnitUifcTiu)  only  appear 
for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  The  bark/taiu  produce  nothing 
except  Haioxylim  ammaltmlrtm,  PoligOfiHm,  Halimadaidron, 
Alraphaxis  and  other  steppe  bushes;  occasionally  Stipa  grass 
is  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sandhills,  while  ^rfnfiina  and  Tamartx 
bushes  grow  on  the  more  compact  sands.  Water  can  only  be 
obtained  from  wells,  sometimes  140  ft.  deep.  A  few  Kirghiz  are 
the  sole  inhabitants,  and  they  arc  only  found  in  the  more  hilly 
parts. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Zarafshan,  which,  und^  the  name  of 
Hach,  rises  in  the  Zarav  glacier  in  the  Rok-su  mountain  group. 
Navigation  is  only  possible  by  rafts,  from  Penjikent  downwards. 
The  river  is  heavily  drawn  upon  for  irrigation;  and  to  this 
It  probably  owes  its  name  ("  gold-spreading  ")  rather  than  to  the 
gold  which  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  its  sands.  Over  80 
main  canals  (ariks)  water  1200  sq.  m.  in  Samarkand,  while 
1640  sq.  m.  are  watered  in  Bokhara  by  means  of  over  40  main 
canals.  Beyond  Lake  Kara-kul  it  is  lost  in  the  sands,  before 
reaching  the  Amu-darya  to  which  it  was  formerly  tributary. 
The  N.E.  of  the  province  is  watered  by  the  Syr-darya.  One  of  the 
lakes,  the  Tuz-kaneb  (40  m.  from  Jizakh)  yields  about  1300  tons 
of  salt  annually. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  55-4*  F.  at  Samarkand, 
and  58"  at  Khojent  and  Jizakh;  but  the  average  temperature 
for  the  wmter  is  only  34°,  and  frosts  of  4°  and  11°  have  been 
experienced  at  Samarkand  an^  Khojent  respectively;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  average  temperature  for  July  is  79*  at  Samarkand 
and  85°  at  Khojent  and  Jizakh.  The  total  precipitation  (includ- 
ing snow  in  winter)  is  only  6-4  in.  at  Khojent, 13  in.  at  Samarkand 
and  34  in.  at  Jizakh.  The  hilly  tracts  have  a  healthy  climate, 
but  malaria  and  mosquitoes  prevail  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  i  ,090,400.  The  Uxbegs 
form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  after  them  the  Kirghiz 
and  Tajiks  (27%)  are  the  most  numerous;  Jews,  Tatars, 
Afghans  and  Hindus  arc  also  met  with. 

In  1898  nearly  1,000,000  aaes  were  irrigated,  and  about 
800,000  acres  partly  irrigated.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rice 
and  barley.  Sorghum,  millet,  Indian  com,  peas,  lentils,  haricots, 
flax,  hemp,  poppy,  lucerne,  madder,  tobacco,  melons  and 
mushrooms  are  abo  grown.  Two  crops  are  often  taken  from  the 
same  piece  of  land  in  one  season.  Cotton  is  extensively  grown, 
and  3r,ooo  acres  are  under  vineyards.  Sericulture  prospers, 
especially  hi  the  Khojent  district.  Live-stock  breeding  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Kirghiz.  Weaving,  saddlery,  boot- 
making,  tanneries,  oil  works  and  metal  works  exist  in  many 
villages  and  towns,  while  *hc  nomad  Kirghiz  excel  in  making 
fdt  goods  and  carpets.  There  are  glass  works,  cotton-cleaning 
works,  steam  flour  mills  and  distilleries.  Some  coal,  sulphur, 
ammonia  and  gypsum  are  obtained.  Trade  is  considerable,  the 
chief  exports  being  rice,  raw  cotton,  raisins,  dried  fruit,  nuts, 
wine  and  silk.  The  Central  Asian  railway  crosses  the  province 
from  Bokhara  to  Samarkand  and  Tashkent.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their 
populations  in  1897,  are:  Samarkand  {q.v),  Jizakh  (16,041), 
Kati-kurgan  (10,083)  ""i  Khojent  (30,076). 


SAMARKAMS,  a  dty  of  Kussian  Centnl  A^,  andently 
Maracanda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Moslem  Simgmd  dynasty,  and  subsequently  the  capital  of  the 
Mongol  prince  Tamerlane,  is  now  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  lies  130  m.  by  rail  S.W,  of  Tashkent,  and  156 
m.  E.  of  Bokhara,  in  39*  39'  N.  and  66*  45"  E.,  3360  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tamfshan,  at  the  point  wh«e  it 
issues  from  the  W.  spun  of  the  Tian-ahan  before  entering  the 
steppes  of  Bokhara.  The  Zarafshan  now  flows  5  m.  N.  of  the 
city.  In  1897  the  population  numbered  40,000  in  the  native 
city,  and  15,000  in  the  new  Russian  town,  inclusive  of  the 
military  (80%  Russians).  The  total  population  vtt  58,194  in 
1900,  and  of  these  only  33,194  were  women. 

Maracanda,  a  great  dty,  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  339  B.a  It  reappears  as  Samarkand  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Arabs,  when  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Kotaiba 
ibn  Moslim  in  Aj>.  711-713.  Under  the  Samanids  it  became  a 
brilliant  seat  of  Arabic  dvilization,  and  was  so  populous  that, 
when  besieged  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  1331,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  defended  by  110,000  men.  Destroyed  and  pillaged  by  that 
chieftain,  its  population  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  what  it 
had  been.  When  Timur  made  it  his  residence  (in  1369)  the 
inhabitants  numbered  x  50,00a  The  magnifirent  buildings  of 
the  successors  of  Timur,  which  still  remain,  testify  to  its  former 
wealth.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  almost  without  inhabitants.  It  fell  under 
Chinese  dominion,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  amir  at 
Bokhara.  But  no  follower  of  Islam  enters  it  without  feeling 
that  he  is  on  holy  ground;  although  the  venerated  mosques  and 
beautiful  colleges  are  falling  into  ruins,  its  influence  as  a  seat  of 
learning  has  vanished,  and  its  very  soU  is  profaned  by  infidels. 
It  was  not  without  a  desperate  struggle  that  the  Mahommedans 
permitted  the  Russians  to  take  their  holy  city. 

The  present  dty  is  quadrangular  and  is  endosed  by  a  low 
wall  9  m.  long.  The  dtadel  is  in  the  W.,  and  to  the  W.  of  this 
the  Russians  have  laid  out  since  1871  a  new  town,  with  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  radiating  from  the  dtadd. 

The  central  part  of  Samarkand  is  the  Righistan — a  square 
fenced  in  by  the  three  madrasahs  (colleges)  of  Ulug-beg,  Shir-dar 
and  TiUa-kari,  in  its  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty  this  it 
rivalled  only  by  some  of  the  squares  of  certain  Itafi&n  dlies. 
An  immense  doorway  decorates  the  front  of  each  of  these  large 
quadrilateral  buildings.  A  high  and  deep-pointed  porch,  reaching 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  facade,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
broad  quadrilateral  pillar  of  the  same  height.  Two  fine  columns, 
profusely  decorated,  in  turn  flank  these  broad  pillars.  On  each 
side  of  the  high  doorway  are  two  lower  archways  connecting  it 
with  two  elegant  towers,  narrowing  towards  the  top  and  slightly 
inclined.  The  whole  of  the  facade  and  also  the  interior  courts 
are  profusely  decorated  with  enamelled  tOes,  whose  colours- 
blue,  green,  pink  and  golden,  but  chiefly  turquoise-blue — are 
wrought  into  the  most  fascinating  designs,  in  striking  harmony 
with  the  whole  and  with  each  part  of  the  building.  Over  the 
interior  are  bulbed  or  melon-like  domes,  perhaps  too  heavy  for 
the  fa(a<!c.  The  most  renowned  of  these  three  madrasahs  is 
that  of  Ulug-beg,  built  in  1434  by  a  grandson  of  Timur.  It  ia 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  it  was  to  its  school  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  that  Samarkand  owed  its  renown  in  the  15th 
century. 

A  winding  street,  running  N.E.  from  the  Righistan,  leads  to  a 
much  larger  square  in  which  are  the  college  of  Bibikhaoum  on 
the  W.,  t.he  graves  of  Timur's  wives  on  the  S.  and  a  bazaar  on  the 
E.  The  college  was  erected  in  1388  by  a  Chinese  wife  of  Timur. 
To  the  N.,  outside  the  walls  of  &imarkand,  but  dose  at  hand,  is 
the  Hazret  Shah-Zindeh,  the  summer-pahice  of  Timur,  and 
near  this  is  the  grave  of  Shah-Zindeh,  or,  more  precisely,  Kasim 
ibn  Abbas,  a  companion  of  Timur.  This  was  a  famous  shrine  in 
the  14th  century  (Ibn  Batuta's  Tratic/r,  iii.  53);  it  is  believed  that 
the  taint  will  one  day  rise  for  the  defence  of  his  religion.    The 

I  Hazret  Shah-Zindeh  stands  on  a  terrace  reached  by  forty  marble 
steps.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  halls  is  marvellout. 
Another  street  running  S.W.  from  the  Righistan  leads  to  the 
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Gar-Amir,  the  tomb  o<  ThnnT.  lUa  conabti  of  a  chapd  aomed 
with  a  dune,  endOMd  by  a  wall  and  bontcd  by  an  archway. 
Xbnc  sad  eaitbqiulus  have  greatly  injaied  tfaia  fine  building. 
The  interior  walls  are  covered  with  elegant  toiquoise  arabeaques 
and  ioaaiptians  in  gold.  The  citadd  (reconstnicted  in  iSSa 
and  pfcceding  yean)  it  Btuated  on  a  hill  whoie  steep  slopes 
Radei  it  one  oi  the  •uongest  in  Central  Asia.  Its  walls,  3000 
yda.  in  drcnit  and  about  10  ft.  high,  endoae  a  space  oi  about 
90  acres.  Within  it  are  the  palace  of  the  amir  of  Bokhara — a 
vulgar  inodeiB  building  now  a  hospital — and  the  audience  hall  of 
Tinmr— a  long  narrow  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and 
-—♦-'""B  the  iiik4aik,  or  stone  of  justice.  Ruins  of  former 
'"■^'^''t* — heaps  of  plain  and  enamelled  bricks,  among  which 
Ctaeco-Bactrian  coins  have  been  found — occur  over  a  wide  area 
mmd  the  present  dty,  especially  on  the  W.  and  N.  The  name 
of  Aphrosiab  is  usually  given  to  these  ruins.  Five  m.  S.W.  of 
Samarkand  is  the  college  Khoja  Akrar;  Its  floral  ornamentation 
b  enamelled  brick  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Samaikand. 
Nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  palace  now  mark  the  site  of  a  once 
fsmoos  garden,  Baghchi-sarai.  Of  the  Graeco-Armenian  library 
■id  to  have  been  brought  to  Samarkand  by  Tlmur  no  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  Vambiry  regards  the  legend  as 
invented  by  the  Armenians.  Every  trace  of  the  renowned  liish 
school  Kalbider-khaneh  has  also  disappeared. 

The  present  Moslem  dty  is  an  intticate  labyrinth  of  narrow, 
winding  streets,  bordered  by  dirty  courtyards  and  miserable 
booaea.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  gaixlening. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  o(  industry  in  metallic  wares,  tallow 
and  soap,  tanneri«^,  potteries,  various  tissues,  dyeing,  harness, 
boots  and  silver  and  gold  wares.  The  best  harness,  ornamented 
with  turqaoises,  and  the  finer  products  of  the  goldsmith's  art, 
SIC  impiated  from  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.  The  products 
of  the  local  potteries  are  very  fine.  The  bazaars  of  Samarkand 
m  more  «iitrn»t>t4  and  kept  with  much  greater  rinnHii>««  than 
Ibosc  of  Tashkent  and  Namangan.  The  trade  is  very  brisk, 
the  chief  items  being  cotton,  silk,  wheat  and  rice,  horses,  asses, 
imits  and  cutlery.  Wheat,  rice  and  sDk  ate  exported  chiefly 
ta  Bokhara;  cotton  to  Russia,  via  Tashkent.  Silk  wares  and 
rxcdlest  fmita  are  ia^wrted  from  B<Aliara,  and  rock-salt  from 
HiMT.  (P.A.K.;J.T.Bb.) 

UHMIFDB.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Orina  divirioo  id  BcngaL  The  town  ia  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
thnr  Mahanarii,  495  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (tgoi)  19,870.  It  contains 
a  mined  fort  with  (dd  temples.  The  garrison  <k  native  infantry 
«sa  withdrawn  in  190s.  Thoe  is  considerable  trade,  and  hand- 
weaving  of  tussoia  silk  and  cotton  doth  are  carried  on. 

The  DnraCT  or  Sakbalp ux  has  an  area  of  3773  sq.  m.  The 
"•fc-*"-",  wUch  is  the  only  important  river,  divides  it  into 
unequal  parts.  The  greater  portion  is  an  undulating  plain, 
with  ranges  of  rugged  UHs  runidag  in  every  direction,  the  largest 
of  wfakh  is  the  Ban  Pahar,  covering  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.,  and 
sttaining  at  Debrigarh  a  hdgbt  of  1167  ft.  above  the  plain.  The 
M.ii«»«.n  affords  means  of  water  communication  for  90  m.;  its 
principal  trBwtf^ff  in  Sambalpur  are  the  lb,  Kdo  and  Jhlra. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Mahanadl  the  district  is  well  cultivated.  The 
aofl  b  flsaieraUy  light  and  sandy.  It  is  occupied  for  the  greater 
part  by  cryst^line  metamori^  rocks;  but  part  of  the  N.W. 
comer  Is  composed  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  shale.  Gold 
test  and  diamonds  have  been  found  near Hirakhudaor Diamond 
Idaad,  at  the  Junction  of  the  lb  and  Mahanarii.  The  climate 
«l  Saaibalpur  la  considered  very  unhealthy;  the  annual  rainfall 
avuages  S9  in-  "Hie  population  in  1901  was  640,s43i  showing 
an  ineroae  of  i3-i%  in  the  decade.  The  registered  death-rate 
isr  1S97  was  only  30  per  thousand,  as  agafaist  68  for  the  province 
fraerally.  This  figue  shows  that  Sambalpnr  cntirdy  escaped 
It*  famine  at  i896-t897,  which  indeed  can  be  said  to  have 
bisi4!ht  ptoqiaity  to  the  district  by  causing  high  prices  for  a 
good  lice  OOP,  rice  being  the  staple  of  cultivation.  It  was 
ahnvt  equally  fortunate  in  igoa  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal- 
Nigpar  raflway  runs  along  the  N.  border  of  the  district,  with  a 
haach  S.  to  Sambalpur  town. 
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Sambalpur  lapsed  to  the  British  fai  1849,  and  was  attached  to 
Bengal  until  1862,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Fto- 
vincss.  The  eariy  revenue  administration  was  not  succeasfuL' 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  a  general  rising  of  the 
chiefs  took  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  final  arrest  of  Surandra 
Sa,  in  1864,  that  tranquillity  was  restored.  In  October  tgos' 
Sambalpur  was  transferred  back  again  to  Bengal,  without  the 
subdivisions  of  Phuljhar  and  Oondarpur-Padampur. 

See  SaKtolpur  Dislria  GauUur  (Calcutta,  1909). 

SAM^HAB  UK^  a  salt  lake  in  Rajputana,  In<fia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  states  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur.  The  town  of 
the  same  name  has  a  railway  station  53  m.  N.E.  from  Ajmer: 
pop.  (1901)  10,873.  The  area  of  the  lake  when  full  is  about 
90  sq.  m.,  but  it  usually  dries  up  altogether  in  the  hot  season.. 
Since  1870  the  British  government  has  worked  the  salt  under  a 
lease  from  the  two  states  interested,  supplying  great  part  of  N. 
and  Central  India.  The  annual  output  averages  about  ti6,ooo 
tons,  yielding  a  profit  of  more  than  half  a  million  steding. 

SAMBLANCAT,  or  Szhblajisay,  a  Frendi  noble  family  of 
Touiaine,  sprung  from  the  merchant  dass.  The  founder  of  the 
family  wu  JEAII DE  Beaune  (d.  e.  utg),  treasurer  of  Louis  XI., 
who  narrowly  escaped  death  for  conspiracy  under  Charles  Vm. 
His  son,  Jacques  oe  BEAtTNc,  baron  de  Samblansay,  vicomte 
de  Touts,  became  general  of  finances  before  t497,  and  from  i$it 
was  superintendent  of  finances.  Convicted  of  peculation  in 
connexion  with  the  supplies  for  the  army  in  Italy,  he  was  executed 
at  Montfaucon  on  the  9th  of  August  1537.  His  ddest  son, 
Maktin  OS  BEAtnns,  who  became  archUshop  of  Tours  in  1520, 
died  in  the  Same  year  as  his  father.  Another  son,  GtntXAUME 
DE  Beadne,  general  of  finances  under  his  father,  and  baniihed 
from  t527  to  r 53 5,  was  the  father  of  the  famous  prelate,  Renat)d 
DE  Beadne  (1537-1606),  archbishop  of  Bourges  (1581)  and  of 
Sens  (t59s).  His  efforts  at  pacification  during  the  wars  of 
religion  culminated  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was 
he  who  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  the  king's  abjuiatioa  of 
Protestantism  on  the  jjth  of  July  1593.  Renaud  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  orators  of  his  time,  and  some  of  his  productions 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  his  Reformation  4e  Funhenitt 
do  Paris  (1605  and  1667).  A  less  honourable  descendant  of 
Jacques  de  Beaune  was  Chaxlotte  de  BEAtme-SAKBLANCAY 
(i;.rs50-i6i7),  a  courtesan  whom  Catherine  de  Medid:  emidoyed 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  her  courtly  enemies.  She  counted 
among  her  lovos  and  dupes  the  king  of  Navarre  (Henry  tV.), 
the  due  d'Alenton  (Henry  in.),  Henry  I.,  doc  de  Guise  and 
others.  The  due  de  Guise  was  killed  when  leaving  her  apart- 
ments In  the  early  morning  of  Christmas  Day  t588.  She  was 
married  eariy  in  Hfe  to  Simon  de  Fins,  baron  de  Sauves,  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  again  in  1584  to  Francois  de  la  TrtooiUe, 
marquis  de  Noirmoutiers,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son,  Louis,  ist 
due  de  Noirmoutiers,  a  ducal  line  which  became  extinct  in  1733. 
Chariotte  died  on  the  30th  of  Septemlier  1617. 

SAMBOUHHX,  EDWARD  UNLBT  (t844-i9io),  English 
draughtsman,  iUnstrator  and  designer,  was  born  in  London, 
on  the  4tb  of  January  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  also  recdved  a  few  months'  education 
at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art.  After  a  six  yiean' 
"  gentleman  apprenticeship  "  with  John  Pcnn  tt  Son,  marine 
engineers,  Greenwich,  his  humorous  and  fandful  sketches  made 
surreptitiously  hi  the  dtawing-oiSce  of  that  firm  were  shown 
to  Khrk  Lemon,  editor  of  Punch,  and  at  once  secured  him  an 
invitation  to  draw  for  that  journal.  In  April  1867  appeared  his 
first  sketch,  "  Pros  and  Cons,"  and  from  that  time  his  work  was 
regnlarty  seen,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  weekly  pages  of 
Punch.  In  i87t  he  wss  called  to  the  Punck  "  table."  At  the 
beginning  he  made  his  name  by  his  "  social "  drawings  and 
espedally  by  his  highly  ebborated  initial  letters.  He  drew  his 
first  poUtioU  cartoon,  property  so-called,  in  1884,  and  ten  years 
later  began  regulariy  to  design  the  weekly  second  cartoon, 
follawing  Sir  John  Tennid  as  diief  cartoonist  in  1901.  Examples 
of  his  bat  work  in  hook  Ulostration  are  hi  Sir  F.  C.  Bumand's 
ATns  Saniford  and  tttrUm  (t87>),  and  in  Charles  Kingiley's 
Wakr  Baiit$  (1885),  wbkb  contains  some  of  his  most  delicate 
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wd  ''•'Bih^M  dnirinck  The  deiign  for  tha  Dipbma  (or  the 
Fuherics  Eihibitian  (1883)  is  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinuy  things  io  English  art.  As  a  political  designer,  while 
distinguished  for  wit  and  force,  he  was  invariably  refined  and 
good-humoured  to  the  ullermoet;  yet  it  is  essentially  as  an  artist 
that  he  takes  his  highest  place.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1910. . 

See  M.  M.  Spiehnann,  Tht  History  0/  Pmck  (London,  1895). 

SABBUCA,  SAHBtrtE,  SAMBitrr,  SAKsm,  SAiiBCQtTE,  an 
ancient  stringed  instrument  of  Asiatic  origin  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  small  triangular  harp  of  shrill  tone  (Arist.  Quint.  Meib. 
ii.  p.  lor).  The  sambuca  was  probably  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  sabuka  and  the  Aramaic  sabka,  the  Greek  form  being 
caiifiliXti-  The  sabka  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  J,  to,  15,  where 
it  is  erroneously  translated  sackbut.  The  sambuca  has  been 
compared  to  the  military  engine  of  the  same  name  by  some 
classical  writers;  Polybius  likens  it  to  a  tope  ladder;  others 
describe  it  as  boat-shaped.  Among  the  musical  instruments 
known,  the  Egyptian  nanga  best  answers  to  these  descriptions. 
These  de5nit>ons  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  medieval 
drawings  representing  the  sambuca  as  a  kind  of  tambourine,' 
for  Isidor  elsewhere  defines  the  symphonia  as  a  tambourine. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  word  sambuca  was  applied  (i)  to  a 
stringed  instrument  about  which  little  can  be  discovered,  (2) -to 
a  wind  instrument  made  from  the  wood  of  the  elder  tree  {sam- 
KUus).  In  an  old  glossary  (Fundgrubm,  i.  368),  article  vleyl 
(flute),  the  sambuca  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  flute.  "  Sambuca  vel 
sambucus  est  quaedamWbor  parva  et  mollis,  unde  haec  sambuca 
est  quaedam  species  sympboniae  qui  fit  de  ilia  arbore."  Isidor 
of  Seville  (,Elym.  7.  lo)  describes  it  as  "  Sambuca  in  musids 
species  est  symphonianun.  Est  enim  genus  ligni  fragilis  unde  et 
tibiae  componuntur.  "  In  a  glossary  by  Papias  of  Lombardy 
(c  10J3),  bit  printed  at  Milan  in  1476,  the  sambuca  is  described 
IS  a  dthara,  which  in  that  century  was  generally  gloased  "  harp," 
i«.  "  Sambuca,  genus  cytherae  rusticae.  " 

In  Tristan  (7563-72)  the  knight  is  enumerating  to  King  Marke 
(II  the  instruments  upon  which  he  can  play,  the  sambiiU  being 
the  last  mentioned: 

"  Was  i>t  das,  lieber  mann? 
— Dai  vestc  Scitspiel  das  ich  kann." . 

In  s  Latin-French  glossary  (M.S.  at  Montpelier,  H.  no, 
ioL  Jti  V.)  Psalterium»sambue.  During  the  Uter  middle  ages 
sambuca  was  often  translated  sackbut  in  the  vocabularies, 
whether  merely  from  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the  two  words 
has  not  yet  been  established.  The  great  Boulogne  Psalter 
(zL  c.)  contains,  among  other  fanciful  instruments  which  are 
evidently  intended  to  illustrate  the  equally  vague  and  fanciful 
descriptions  of  instnuncnts  in  the  apocryphal  letter  of  S. 
Jerome,  od  Dardanum,  a  Sambuca^  which  resembles  a  somewhat 
piimitive  sackbut  (;.c.)  without  the  bell  joint.  It  is  reproduced 
by  Coussemaker,  Lacroiz  and  VioUet-le-Duc,  and  has  given 
rise  to  endless  discussions  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory 
solution.  (K.  S.) 

SAMLAHD.  a  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic  It  separates  the  FrischesHaff  on  the  W. 
froni  the  Kurisches  Hal!  on  the  N.E.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S, 
by  the  river  Fregel  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Dcime.  Its  shape  is 
oblong;  it  is  43  m.  long,  and  18  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  900 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  fhit,  but  on  the  W.  sand-hills  rise 
to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The  chief  product  is  amber.  The  former 
episcopal  see  of  Samland  was  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  1149  and  subordinated  to  the  archbishop  of  Riga.  Bishop 
Ccorg  von  Folentz  embraced  the  Reformation  in  1523,  and  in 
1525  the  distijct  was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 

Sos  Reuach,  Saten  des  preuisischat  Samlandes  (2nd  cd.,  Kfinigs- 
bcrg,  1863);  Jaolcowsky,  Das  Samland  und  seine  Bevdikerung 
(KOnigsberg,  1903);  Hensel,  Samtand  Wegweiser  (4th  ed.,  KOnies- 
berff.  1905) ;  and  the  Vrkundenbiuk  des  Biatums  Samkmd,  edited  by 
Willcy  and  Meodtbal  (Leiptig.  1895-1904)^ 


■Se*  Michael  Praetorius,  Synl.  tits.  rWolfenbOttel,  1618).  p.  248 
and  pL  42,  where  the  illuatiation  resembles  a  tambourine,  but  the 
dcKriptioa  mentioos  stiia(s,  shewing  that  the  anther  himself  was 


•AIIMAIt.  SntNjlN,  or  Sttaut,  a  small  pravlnee  tt  Benia, 
which,  including  the  dty  and  district  of  Damghan,  is  generalljr 
known  as  "  Samnan  va  Damghan. "  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  Khar  (the  andent  Choara)  and  Firuzkuh,  on 
the  N.  by  Mazandaran,  and  on  the  E.  by  Shahrad  and  Bostam. 
In  the  S.  it  extends  beyond  the  oasis  of  Jcndek  in  the  desert  N. 
ofYezd.  Its  northern  part  is  still  known  as  Komush  or  Komish, 
the  ancient  Conmisene.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £7000 
per  annum, 

SaMNAM,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  145  m.  E. 
of  Teheran,  on  the  high  road  thence  to  Meshed,  at  an  altitude  of 
3740  ft.  in  35°  34'  N.,  53°  22'  E.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  fine  minaret,  built  in  the 
1 2th  century.  It  exports  pistachios,  almonds  and  coarse  tobacco. 
A  dialect  with  many  old  Persian  forms  and  resembling  tha  Maian- 
daran  dialect  is  spoken. 

A.  Houtnm-Schtndter, "  Bericht  Sfaer  d.  Samnin  Dialect,"  2eAKt. 
d.  mortenL  CestUsehaft,  voL  mnrii  (1878). 

SAHNITES,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  watlike 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  centre  of  the  S.  half  of  Italy. 
The  word  SamniUs  was  not  the  name,  so  far  as  we  knew,  used 
by  the  Samnites  themselves,  which  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  (the  Oscan  form  of)  the  word  which  in  Latin  appears  as 
Sabini  (see  below).  The  ending  of  Saimules  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Campanian  coast,  which  by  the  time  of  Polybius  had 
become  SaiA^nu;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Greeks  of 
Cumae  and  Naples  that  we  first  hear  of  the  collision  between 
Rome  and  the  Samnites.*  We  know  both  from  tradition  and 
from  surviving  insaiptions  (see  OsCA  LmcuA  and  R.  S.  Conway, 
Tkt  Italic  Dialects,  pp.  169  to  206)  that  they  spfike  Oscaa; 
and  tradition  records  that  the  Samnites  were  an  oUshoot  of  tiae 
Sabines  (see  e.g.  Festus,  p.  326  Mueller).  On  two  inscriptions, 
of  which  one  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and  the  other  is  the 
legend  on  a  coin  of  the  Social  War,  we  have  the  form  Safinim, 
which  would  be  in  Latin  'Sabimutii,  and  is  beat  regarded  as 
the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  neuter  or  mainilinr, 
agreeing  with  some  substantive  tmdeistood,  such  as  mmmmum 
(see  R.  S.  Conway,  ibid.  pp.  188  and  it6). 

The  abundance  of  the  ethnica  ending  in  the  suffix  hm-  in 
all  the  Samnite  districts  classes  them  unmistaksMy  with  Ihc 
great  Safine  stock,  so  that  linguistic  evidence  confirms  tradition 
(see  further  Sabini).  The  Samnites  are  thus  shown  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  patridan  class  at  Rome  (see  Rota: 
kistory,  ad  init.),  so  that  it  was  against  their  own  stock  that 
the  Romans  had  to  fight  their  hardest  struggle  for  the  lordship 
of  Italy,  a  struggle  which  might  never  have  arisen  but  for  the 
geographical  accident  by  which  the  Etruscan  and  Greek  settle- 
ments of  Campania  divided  into  two  halves  the  Safine  settle- 
ments in  central  Italy. 

The  longest  and  most  important  monument  of  the  Oscan 
language,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  Samnites  (in,  probably,  the 
3rd  century  B.C.)  is  the  small  bronze  tablet,  engraved  on  both 
sides,  known  as  the  Tabula  Atnmensis,  found  in  1848  at  the 
modern  village  Agnone,  in  the  heart  of  the  Samnite  district, 
not  very  far  from  the  site  of  Bovianum,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  N.  group  of  Samnites  called  Pcntri  (see  below).  This 
inscription,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  carefully 
engraved  in  full  Oscan  alphabet,  and  perfectly  legible  (facsimile 
given  by  Mommsen,  Unlcritaliscke  Diolekle,  Taf.  7,  and  by  I. 
Zvetaieff,  Sylttte  iiucriftimum  Oacanm).  The  text  and  com- 
mentaiy  will  be  found  in  Conway,  op.  til.  p.  191:  it  contains  a 
list  of  deities  to  whom  statues  were  erected  in  the  prednci  sacred 
to  Ceres,  or  some  allied  divinity,  and  on  the  back  a  list  of  deities 
to  whom  altars  were  erected  in  the  same  place.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  immediately  intelligible  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  "Jove  the  Ruler  "  and  of "  Hercules  Cerealis."  The  other 
names  ate  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  both  the  languages 

*For  the  difficult  questions  Involved  in  the  obscure  and  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  the  wxallcd  First  Samnite  War,  which  ended 
in  341  B.C.,  the  reaifer  b  referred  to  J.  Bdoch,  Campmtm,  nd  cd., 
pp.  44a  S.,  and  to  the  comroenutora  on  Livy  vii.  29  S. 
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aad  the  xeUgioaB  of  Bodeot  Italy.  The  Utat  attempts  at  intcr- 
ptttation  will  be  found  in  R.  S.  Conway*  DiaUctorum  Ilalkarum 
tamfia  stUcia  (<.i.)  and  C.  D.  Buck,  Otcan  amd  Ombrian 
Cnmmar,  p.  354. 

like  Saznnite  towns  in  or  near  the  upper  valley  of  the  VoUuntus, 
namelyr  Telcsia,  Allifae,  Aesemia,  and  the  pnobleniatic  Phistelia, 
karat  the  art  of  striking  coins  from  their  neighbours  in  Campania, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  Compolteria  and  Venafnun, 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.  (see  Conway,  op.  cit.  p.  196). 

The  Sanmite  alliance  when  it  first  aj^xars  in  faistoty,  in  tfae 
4th  century  B.C.,  included  those  tribes  which  lay  between  the 
Padigni  to  the  N.,  the  Lucani  to  the  S.,  the  Campani  to  the  W., 
the  Frentani  and  Apuli  to  the  E.:  that  is  to  say,  the  Htrpini, 
Pentri  and  Caraceni,  and  perhaps  also  the  Caudini  (J.  Belodi, 
IlatiscMer  Bund,  p.  167,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  The  Italic  DiateOs, 
pp.  169  and  X83);  but  with  these  are  sometimes  classed  other 
friendly  and  kindred  communities  in  neighbouring  territory, 
like  the  Frentani  and  AUna  (Liv.  x.  39).  But  after  the  war 
with  Pyrriius  the  Romans  for  ever  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Italic  tribes  by  dividing  this  central  mountainous  tract  into 
two  halves.  The  territories  of  the  Latin  cplony  Bcncventum 
(968  B.c)  and  the  Ager  Taurasinus  (iivy  zl.  38,  C.I.L.,  ist  ed., 
L  30)  united  that  of  Saticula  on  the  W.  (313  B.C.)  to  that  of 
Luceria  on  the  E.,  and  cut  off  the  Hirpini  from  their  kinsoien 
by  a  broad  belt  ojf  land  under  Latin  occupation  (Velleius  Pat. 
i.  S4;  Liv.  la.  >6).  At  the  same  time  AJlifae  and  Venafrum 
becarne  praefectures  (Pest.  p.  333  M),  and  the  Latin  colony  of 
Aesernia  was  founded  in  263  b.c.  in  purely  Samnite  territory  to 
command  the  upper  Volturnus  valley.  We  hear  of  no  further 
lesistance  in  the'N.  of  Samnium  till  the  general  rising  of  Italy 
in  90  B.C.;  but  the  more  southerly  Hirpini  (^.t.)  henceforth 
acted  independently.  (R.&C.) 

SAMOA*  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  150  m. 
N.  of  Tonga  and  nearly  midway  between  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Tahiti,  1600  m.  from  Auckland  (New  Zealand),  24x0  from  Sydney 
and  4200  from  San  Francisco.  (For  Map,  sec  Pacitic  Ocean.) 
It  consists  of  X4  islands  forming  a  slightly  curved  chaia.from 
W.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  between  13"  30'  and  14"  30'  S.,  168'  and 
173*  W.  as  follows:  Savaii,  Manono,  Apdima,  Upolu,  Fanua- 
tapu,  Manua,  Nuutele  and  Nuulua,  belonging  to  Germany,  and 
Tututla,  Anua,  Ofu,  Olosenga,  Tau  and  Rose,  belonging  to  the 
Cnited  Sutes  of  America,  llie  principal  of  these  are  Savait 
(area,  660  sq.'m.,  pop.  13,200),  Upolu  (340  sq.  m.,  pop.  18,400), 
Tutuila  (54  sq.  m.,  pop.  3800),  and  the  Manua  groups  which 
includes  Tau  with  Ofu  and  Olosenga  (25  sq.  m.,  pop.  2000). 
S6me  of  the  smaller  Islands  are  also  thickly  populated,  so  that 
the  total  population  is  about  39,000,  whites  numbering  about 
500.  With  the  exception  of  Rose  Island,  which  is  an  uninhabited 
coral  islet  70  m.  £.  of  its  nearest  neighbour,  and  therefore 
scarcely  belongs  geographically  to  the  group,  all  the  islands  arc 
considerably  elevated,  with  several  extinct  or  quiescent  craters 
rising  from  2000  ft.  in  Upolu  to  4000  (Mua)  in  Savaii.  Although 
there  are  no  active  cones,  Upolu  has  in  comparatively  recent 
times  been  subject  to  volcanic  disturbances,  and  according  to 
a  local  traditioo,  outbreaks  must  have  occurred  in  the  17th  or 
18th  century.  In  1866  a  submarine  volcano  near  the  islet  of 
Olosenga  was  the  scene  of  a  violent  commotion,  discharging 
rocks  and  mud  to  a  height  of  2000  ft.  Earthquakes  are  not 
anconimoD  and  sometimes  severe.  Coral  reefs  protect  the  cossts 
in  many  parts;  they  are  frequently  interrupted,  but  the  passages 
through  them  are  often  dtilicult  of  navigation.  Tbc.  whole 
group  is  abundantly  watered,  and  tfae  igneous  soil  is  marvellously 
fertile.  The  scenery  of  the  islands  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Upolu  is  long  and  narrow;  it  has  a  backbone  of  mountains 
whose  flanks  are  scored  with  lovely  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  flat  cultivable  tracts.  Of  iu  harbours  Apia  and  Saluafata, 
both  00  the  N.  coast,  are  most  important.  Mount  Vaea,  which 
ovcriooks  Apia  and  Vailima,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
is  his  burial-place  and  bears  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Tutuila, 
the  principal  island  bebnging  to  the  United  States,  lesembles 
Opolo.andhasonluS.  side  the  bSTbour  of  Pago  Pagoor  Pango 
rkafD,  the  finest  in  the  group. 


ClimaU,  Flora,  Fauna, — ^The  climate  is  mcuit  and  -  foinytimee 
oppressively  hot,  though  pleasant  on  the  uhole.  A  fine  Kason 
extends  from  April  to  September;  a  wet  season  from  October  to 


March.  The  temtxraturc  is  equable — at  Apia  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  is  76'  F..  the  warmest  month  being  December  (80*) 
and  the  coldest  July  (75°-76'').  The  prevalent  wiods,  which  tunper 
thcheat,  are_the  S.E.  trades,  but  W.  winds  supervene  from  January 


to  March.  The  archipelago  lies  in  the  track  of  the  fierce  hurricanes 
which  occur  usually  in  this  period.  On  the  161J1  of  March  1889  the 
heavy  tidal  waves  created  havoc  in  the  harbour  jof  Apia.  The 
American  warship  "  Nipsic  "  was  cast  upon  the  beach,  but  wan 
afterwards  floated  and  saved.  Two  other  United  States  warehips, 
"Trenton"  and  "  Vandalia."  were  beaten  to  dicccs  On  the  coral 
reef ;  and  the  German  warships  "  Olga  "  and  "  Eber  "  were  wrecked 
with  great  loss  of  life.  The  British  warship  "  CaUiope  "  (Captain 
Pearson)  was  in  the  harbour,  but  succeeded  m  getting  up  steam  and, 
standing  out  to  sea,  escaped  destruction.  In  A  Footuole  to  History 
R.  L.  Stevenson  vividly  describes  the  heroism  of  the  captain  and 
crew. 

The  Samoan  forests  are  remarkable  for  tho  ttse  and  variety  of 
their  trees,  and  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  trte-fcsns,  creepers 
and  parasites.  The  coco-nut  palm  ^and  brcad*fruit  are  cm  peculiar 
value  to  the  inhabitants;  there  arc  sixteen  varieties  of  the  one,  and 
twenty  of  the  other.  Hand  timber  trees,  of  use  in  boat-buUding,  ftc., 
are  especially  characteristic  of  Savaii. 

Of  the  extremely  limited  Samoan  fauna,  conitstinf  mainly  of  aa 
indigenous  rat,  four  species  of  snakes  and  a  few  birds,  the  mort 
interesting  member  is  the  Didunculus  ilrigiroifrU,  a  ground  pigeon 
of  iridescent  greenish-black  and  bright  chestnut  plumage,  wbicll 
forms  a  link  between  the  extinct  dodo  and  the  living  African 
Treroninae. 

Nalives. — The  Samoans  are  pure  Polynesians,  and  According  to  the 
traditions  of  many  Polynesian  peoples  Savaii  was  the  centre  of 
dispersion  of  the  race  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Hawaii. to  New 
Zealand.  Apart  from  tradition,  Samoan  is  the  most  archaic  tA  alt 
the  Polynesian  tongues,  and  stiU  preserves  ibo  organic  letter  «, 
which  becomes  h  or  disappears  in  nearly  all  the  Other  archipelagos. 
Thus  the  term  Savaii  itself,  originally  Savaiki,  is  supposed  to  ha>'e 
ticea  carried  by  the  Samoan  wanderers  over  the  ocean  to  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  groups,  where  It  Mill 
survives  in  such  variant  forms  as  Hataii,  Ilawa^fi,  HamUri  and 
Hawaii.  In  any  case,  the  Samoans  arc  the  most  perfect  type  of 
Polynesians,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  splendid  physique,  and  hand- 
some regular  features,  with  an  average  height  of  5  ft.  to  in.  Their 
mental  and  social  standard  is  high  among  PaciSc  peopica;  they  are 
simple,  honourable,  generous  and  hospitable,  but  braVe  ^httra. 
Their  idolatry  (polytheistic)  was  unaccomtwnied  by  human  ncrifice. 
The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  spirits  believed  to  travel  to  a  world 
entered  by  a  pool  at  the  western  extremity  of  Savaii.  They  have 
become  mainly  Protestants,  Catholics  or  Mormons,  but  retain  many 
superstitions  connected  with  their  native  rcligioa.  The  womea 
and  children  ore  well  treated.  A  youth  is  not'  regarded  as  eligible 
to  marry  till  tattooed  from- the  hips  to  the  knees.  The  principal 
foods  of  the  Samoans  arc  vegetables,  coco-nut.  bread-fruit,  fish  and 
pork.  They  are  famous  as  sailors  and  boat-buQderv.  The  Samoan 
Uneuage  is  soft  and  liquid  in  pronunciation,  and  has  been  called 
"  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific."  It  is  difficult  to  Icara  thoroughly. 
owing  to  its  many  inflexions  and  accents,  and  Its  being  largely  a 
language  of  idioms.    (Sec  also  Polynesia.) 

Administration  and  Trade. — The  German  islands  form  a  crown 
colony.  There  is  an  imperial  governor,  having  under  him  a  natiw 
high  chief  assisted  by  a  native  council;  and  there  are  both  German 
and  native  judges  and  magistrates.  The  Unitc<i  States,  on  assuming 
sovereignty  over  Tutuila  and  the  islands  E.  of  it  in  1900,  with  tire 
written  conwnt  of  the  native  chiefs,  appointed  a  naval  Rovemor. 
Cultivation  has  iK-en  extended  under  European  and  American  role, 
and  in  1904  the  exports  from  the  German  islandihad  reached  a  value 
of  £83.750.  and  those  from  the  American  islands  of  jCfTOO.  Copra 
and  cocoa  beans  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

History. — It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Manoa  group  was 
sighted  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Jacob  Roggeveen  in  J  72*,  and 
named  by  him  the  Baaumann  islands  after  the  captain  of  one  of 
his  ships.  Louis  de  Bougainville  obtained  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  archipelago  in  1768,  and  called  them  the  Navigators' 
Islands  (tUs  des  Navigateurs).  This  name  is  still  used.  La 
Perousc  was  among  the  islands  in  1787,  and  on  Tutuila  lost 
some  of  his  crew  in  a  conflict  with  some  nalives  of  Upolu  visiting 
the  island.  Subsequent  explorers  were  Captain  Edwards  of 
the  "  Pandora  "  in  1701,  and  Otto  von  Kotsebue  In  1824.  In 
i8jo  the  respected  missionary  John  Williams  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Samoa.  Surveys  of  the  archipelago  were  made  by  the  American 
explorer  Charles  Wilkes.  Tbc  islands,  especially  Upolu,  now 
began  to  attract  American  and  European  (mostly  German) 
capitalists,  and  the  Hamburg  firm  of  J.  C.  Godefltoy  ft  Soft 
developed  the  trade  of  the  island.     Mcanwhiba  sciiei  of  petty 
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dyil  wan  gre&tly  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  thb  native 
population,  who  grouped  themselves  into  two  opposing  political 
parties.  Americans  and  £un^>eans  began  to  discuss  the  question 
<rf  annexation,  rea)gniang  the  importance  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  islands.  In  1877  the  American  consul  hoisted 
his  country's  flag,  but  the  action  was  repudiated  by  his  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  In  1878  obtained  Pago  Pago  as  a  coaling 
station  and  made  a  trading  treaty  with  the  natives.  In  1879 
Germany  obtained  the  harbour  of  Saluafata.  Great  Britain 
followed  suit,  but  tmder  a  political  arrangement  between  the 
powers  no  single  power  was  to  appropriate  the  islands.  But 
in  1887  and  1888  civil  war  prevailed  on  the  question  of  the 
succession  to  the  native  kingship,  the  Germans  supporting 
Tamasese,  and  the  British  and  American  residents  supporting 
Malietoa.  After  the  latter  had  been  deported  by  the  Germans, 
the  British  and  American  support  was  transferred  to  his  successor, 
Hataafa.  In  the  course  of  the  fighting  which  ensued  some  fifty 
German  sailors  and  marines  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
adherents  of  Mataafa.  A  conference  between  the  three  powers 
was  thereupon  held  at  BerUn,  and  a  treaty  was  executed  by  those 
powers  and  by  Samoa,  on  the  i4thof  June  i88g,byvirtueofwhic]i 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  islands  were  guaranteed, 
Malietoa  was  restored  as  king,  and  the  three  powers  constituted 
themselves  practically  a  protectorate  over  Samoa,  and  lurovided 
a  chief  justice  and  a  president  of  the  municipality  of  Apia,  to 
be  appointed  by  them,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provi^ons  of 
the  treaty.  The  government  was  administered  under  this  treaty, 
but  with  considerable  friction,  until  the  end  of  z8q8,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Malietoa,  two  rival  candidates  for  the  throne 
again  appeared,  and  the  chief  justice  selected  by  the  three  powers 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Mataafa,  and  in  favour  of  a  boy, 
Malietoa  Tanu,  a  relative  of  the  deceased  Malietoa.  Civil  war 
immediatdy  ensued,  in  which  several  American  and  British 
officers  and  sailors  were  killed  by  the  natives,  the  Germans 
upholding  the  claims  of  Mataafa,  and  the  British  and  Americans 
supporting  the  rival  candidate.  The  three  powers  thereupon 
sent  a  conuniasion  to  Samoa  to  investigate  and  adjust  the 
difficulties.  The  situation,  however,  was  fdimd  to  be  so  com- 
plicated  and  embarrassing  that,  early  in  2900,  the  so-caUed 
Berlin  treaty  was  abrogated,  Great  Britain  withdrew  her  claims 
to  any  portion  of  the  islands  and  received  compensation  from 
Germany  by  concessions  in  other  parts  ol  the  world,  and  the 
United  "States  withdrew  from  all  the  islands  W.  of  Tutuila. 
In  1902  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  arbitrator  under  a  convention 
signed  at  Washington  in  1899,  decided  that  Grea^  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  liable  for  injuries  due  to  action  taken  by 
their  representatives  during  the  military  operations  of  1899. 

Sec  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  A  Footnote  to  History  (London,  1892), 
and  Vailima  Letters  (L>ondon,  1895);  G.  Turner,  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago  and  Long  Before  (London,  1884) ;  \V.  B.  Churchward,  Hiy 
Consulate  in  Samoa  (London,  1887) ;  J.  B.  Stair,  Old  Samoa  (London, 
1897);  Mary  S.  Boyd,  Our  Stolen  Summer  (London,  1900);  L.  P. 
Churchill,  Samoa  'Uma  (London,  IQ03);  Journal  des  museums 
Codcffroy  (Hamburg,  1871-1874);  G.  Kurze,  Samoa,  das  Land,  ii$ 
Leute  und  die  Mission  (Berlin,  1899);  O.  Ehlcrs,  Samoa,  die  PcfU 
dtr  Siidsee  (Berlin,  1900);  F.  Rcinccke,  Samoa  (Berlin,  1901); 
A.  Kramer,  Die  Samoa  Inseln  (Stuttgart,  1902  seq.);  parliamenia^ 
papers.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Samoa  (London, 
1899.  &€.),  and  1903  {Samoa,  Cd.  10B3)  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

'  SAHOS,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  that  closelytfdjoin  the  mainland  of  AsiaMinor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  of  only  about  a  ntile  in 
width.  It  is  about  27  m.  in  length,  by  about  14  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  is  occupied  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  summit,  near  its 
western  extremity,  called  Mount  Kerkis,  is  4735  ft.  high.  This 
range  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mount  Mycale  on  the 
mainland,  of  which  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Samos,  formed  the  extreme  [joint.  Samos 
is  tributary  to  Turkey  in  the  sum  of  £3700  annually,  but  other- 
wise is  practically  an  independent  principality,  governed  by  a 
prince  of  Greek  nationality  nominated  by  the  Porte.  As  chiei 
of  the  executive  power  the  prince  is  assisted  by  a  senate  of  four 


members,  chosen  by  him  out  of  eight  candidates  nominated  by 
the  four  districts  of  the  island — Vathy,  Chora,  Maraihocumbo 
and  Carlovasi.  The  legislalive  power  belongs  to  a  chamber  of 
36  deputies,  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan.  The  seat  of 
the  government  is  Vathy  (6000).  There  is  a  telephone  service. 
The  island  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  the  wine  from  the  Vathy  grapes  enjoying 
a  specially  high  reputation.  There  are  three  ports:  Vathy, 
Tegani  and  Carlovasi.  The  population  in  1900  was  about  54,830, 
not  comprising  15,000  natives  of  Samos  inhabiting  the  adjoining 
coasts.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Orthodox  Greek,  the 
metropolitan  district  including  Samos  and  Icaria.  In  1900  there 
were  634  foreigners  on  the  island  (523  Hellenes,  13  Germans, 
39  French,  28  Austrians  and  24  of  other  nationalities). 

History.— Concerning  the  earliest  history  of  Samos  literary  tradi- 
tion is  stngubrly  defective.  At  the  time  of  the  great  migraiions  it 
received  an  Ionian  population  which  traced  its  origin  to  Epidaurus 
in  Argolis,  By  the  7th  century  B.C.  it  had  become  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  centres  of  Greece.  This  early  prosperity  of  the  Samians 
seems  largely  due  to  the  island's  position  near  the  end  of  the  Maeandcr 
and  Cayster  trade-routes,  which  facilitated  the  importation  of  tex- 
tiles from  inner  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Samians  also  developed  an 
extensive  oversea  commerce.  They  helped  to  open  up  trade  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  with  Eg:>'pt,  and  were  credited  with  havine 
been  the  first  Greeks  to  reach  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Their 
commerce  brought  them  into  close  relations  with  Cyrcne,  and  prob- 
ably also  with  Corinth  and  Chalcis,  but  made  thera  bitter  rivals  of 
their  neighbours  of  Miletus.  The  feud  between  these  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  strife  during  the  Lelantine  War  (7th  century 
B.C.),  with  which  we  may  connect  a  Samian  innovation  in  Greelc 
naval  warfare,  the  use  ol  the  trireme.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
was  to  confirm  the  supremacy  of  the  Milesians  in  eastern  waters 
for  the  time  beinp;  but  in  the  6th  century  the  insular  position  of 
Samos  preserved  it  from  those  aggressions  at  the  hands  of  Asiatic 
kings  to  which  Miletus  was  henceforth  exposed.  About  535  B.C., 
when  the  existing  oligarchy  was  overturned  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates 
(5.P.), Samos  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Its  navy  not  only 
protected  it  from  invasion,  but  ruled  supreme  in  Aegean  waters. 
Tho  city  was  beautified  with  public  works,  and  its  school  of  sculptors, 
metal-workers  and  engineers  achieved  high  repute  (see  below). 
After  Polycrates'  death  Samos  suffered  a  severe  blow  when  the 
Persians  conquered  and  panly  depopulated  the  island.  It  had 
regained  much,  of  its  power  wljcn  in  499  it  joined  the  ceneral  revolt 
of  the  lonians  against  Persia;  but  owing  to  its  long-standing 
jealousy  of  Miletus  it  rendered  indifferent  service,  and  at  the  decisive 


battle  of  Lade  (49J)  part  of  its  contingent  of  sixty  ships  was  guilty 
of  downright  treachery.  In  479  the  Samians  led  the  revolt  against 
PcTsIa.    In  the  Dclian  League  they  held  a  position  of  special  privilege 


and  remained  actively  loyal  to  Athens  until  440.  when  a  dispute  with 
Miletus,  which  the  Athenians  had  decided  against  them,  induced 
them  to  secede.  With  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  thty  held  their  own  for 
some  time  against  a  large  Athenian  fleet  led  by  Pericles  himself, 
but  after  a  protracted  siege  were  forced  to  capitulate  and  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  tributary  state.  At  the  .end  of  the  Peloponncsian 
War  Samos  appears  as  one  of  the  most  loyal  dependencies  of  At  hens; 
it  served  as  a  base  for  the  naval  war  against  the  Peloponncsians, 
and  as  a  temporary  home  of  the  Athenian  democracy  during  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  (41 1  a.c),  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  war  was  rewarded  with  the  Athenian  franchise.  This 
friendly  attitude  towards  Athens  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  political 
revolutions  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  democracy. 
After  the  downfall  of  Athens  Samos  was  tiesicgcd  by  Lysandcr  and 
again  placed  under  an  oligarchy.  In  394  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spartan  navy  induced  the  island  to  declare  its  independence  and  re- 
establish a  democracy,  but  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387)  It  (ell 
again  under  Persian  dominion.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
in  366  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  and  received  a  strong  iKidy 
of  mjlitary  settlers.  After  the  Samian  War  (322).  when  Athens  was 
deprived  of  Samos,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  i-^land  can  no  longer  tic 
followed.  For  some  time  (about  275-270  B.C.)  it  served  as  a  l«se  lor 
the  E|5>'ptian  fleet,  at  other  periods  it  recognized  the  ovcrlordship 
of  Syria;  in  189  B.C.  it  was  transferred  by  the  Romans  to  the  kings 
of  Pergamum.  Enwilled  from  133  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
it  sided  with  Aristonicus  (132)  and  Mithradates  (68)  against  its 
overlord,  and  conseauently  forfeited  its  autonomy,  which  it  only 
temporarily  recovered  between  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Vespasian. 
Nevertheless,  Samos  remained  comparatively  flourishing,  and  was 
able  to  contest  with  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  the  title  "  first  city  of 
Ionia  ";  it  was  chiefly  noted  as  a  health  resort  and  for  the  manu- 
f.icture  of  pottery  (see  below).  Under  Byzantine  rule  Samos  became 
the  head  of  the  Aegean  theme  (military  district).  After  the  13th 
century  it  passed  through  much  the  sahie  changes  of  government  as 
Chios  iq.v.),  and,  like  the  latter  island,  became  the  property  of  the 
Genoese  firm  of  Giustiniani  (i34fr-i566).  At  the  time  of  thcTurkidi 
conquest  it  was  severely  depopulated,  and  had  to  be  provided  with 
new  settlers,  partly  Albanians. 
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OnrfflC  the  Gnek  War  of  rndependmce  Samoa  bore  a  conspicuoiia 
|nn,aaa  hvas  in  the  atrait  between  the  island  and  Mount  Mycate 
tinx  Canaris  let  fire  to  and  blew  U[>a  Tttrieish  {rigate.  in  the  preaence 
of  the  annv  that  had  been  aaaembled  for  the  invasion  of  the  i&land, 
a  success  tnat  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  and  Samos 
held  its  own  to  the  verv  end  of  the  war.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  th«  island  was  indeed  again  handed  over  to  the  Turks,  but 
aince  1S35  has  held  an  exceptionally  advantageous  pontion,  beine 
in  fact  aSi-govrmcd,  though  tributary  to  the  Turlcish  empire,  and 
ruled  by  a  Greek  governor  nominatea  by  the  Porte,  who  bears  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Samos,"  but  is  supported  and  controlled  by  a 
Cfccfc  council  and  assembly.  The  prmpeiitv  of  the  island  bears 
witness  to  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  Its  principal  article  of 
cipoft  ta  its  wine,  which  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
cn;oya  a  high  reputation  in  the  levant.  It  exports  also  silk,  oil, 
raiains  and  other  dried  fruita 

The  anci^t  capital,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island,  waa 
situated  on  the  S.  ooaat  at  the  modern  Tigani,  directly  opposite  to 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  the  town  itself  adjoining  the  sea  and 
having  a  lar^e  artificial  port,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still  visibk, 
as  are  the  ancient  walls  that  surrounded  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
tsses  immediately  above  it,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Asty^Iaea. 

This  formed  the  acrr"  Ih  of  Th '"*  rtty,  which  in  its  flourishing 

times  cowrird  lii.  --li'i  ,  i  .  m  ■■■■  ^  r  lusdown  to  the  slioro  The 
aqueduct  cut  through  the  hill  by  I'oljcrates  may  still  be  seen. 
Frtira  this  city  a  road  led  direct  to  the  far  famed  temple  of  Hera, 
which  was  situated  close  to  the  shore;  where  its  site  is  still  m.-irked 
by  a  single  column,  but  even  that  bereft  of  its  capital.  This  frag- 
ment, which  h.is  given  to  the  neighbouring  headland  the  name  of 
Capo  Colonna.  is  all  that  tcmains  standing  of  the  temple  that  \n% 
extolled  by  Herodotus  as  the  brgcst  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
vied  in  splendour  as  well  as  in  celebrity  with  that  of  Diana  at  Kphesus. 
Though  so  little  of  the  temple  remains,  the  plan  of  it  has  bwn 
ascertained,  and  its  dimensions  found  fully  to  verify  the  assertion 
of  Herodotus,  as  compared  with  all  other  Greek  temples  existing 
in  his  time,  though  it  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  the  later  temple 
at  Ephesus. 

The  modem  capital  of  the  island  was.  until  recently,  at  a  place 
called  Khora.  about  2  m.  from  the  sea  and  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city;  but  since  the  change  in  Ihe  pulitic^l  condition  nf  S-inios  the 
f  .j.ir  -1  lias  tj*;t.n  translLTred  to  Vathy.  situated  at  the  head  of  a  Jrtp 
bay  on  the  N.  coast,  which  has  become  the  residence  of  the  prince 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Here  a  new  town  has  grown  up,  well 
built  and  paved,  with  a  convenient  harbour. 

Samoa  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  birth-place  of  Pytha- 
■oras.  His  name  and  fi^rc  are  found  on  coins  of  the  cityof  imperial 
oate.  It  waa  also  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  art,  haxnng  prtrauccd 
in  early  times  a  school  of  sculptors,  commencing  with  Rnoccus  and 
Tbeodoms,  whb  are  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  casting  statues 
in  bfome.  Rhoecus  was  also  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Hera. 
The  vases  of  Samos  are  among  the  most  characteristic  products  of 
Ionian  pottery  in  the  6th  century.  The  name  Samian  ware,  often 
given  to  a  kind  of  red  pottery  found  wherever  there  are  Romai) 
settlements,  has  no  scientific  value.  It  is  derived  from  a  passage  in 
PUny,  NJT.  xxxv.  160  sqq.  Another  famous  Samian  sculptor  waa 
Pytfcagor;is,  who  migrated  to  Rhc^um. 

See  Herodotus,  especially  book  lii. ;  Thuc>;didcs,  especially;  books 
i.  and  viii. ;  XenophiHi,  HeUtnua,  books  i.  ii. ;  Strabo  xiv.  pp. 
636.639;  L.  E.  Hiclu  and  G.  F.  Hill,  Greek  Historkal  Jnscrtptions 
(Oxfcrrd.  1901),  No.  8t:  B.  V.  Head.  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford, 
1M7),  pp.  515-518;  Panofka.  Rei  Samiorum  (Berlin.  1823);  Curtius, 
Vrkanatn  xur  Gesckichle  von  Samos  (Wcsel.  1873);  H.  F.  Tozer, 
Jdamdi  of  tk£  Aegean  (London,  1800);  J.  Boshfan,  Aus  ieniscken 
mmd  Ualiickn  Neknpolen.  (E.  H.  B. ;  M.  O.  B.  C. ;  E.  Ga.) 

tAMOSATA  (SaitiaaTii,  -trail,  Ptol.  V.  15  {  11;  Strabo 
xvi.  749),  called  in  Arabic  literature  Sumeisat,'  is  now  represented 
by  tlie  village  of  SamsAt,  occupying  a  corner  of  the  ancient  site. 
Chi  a  broad  plain  1500  ft.  above  sca-level,  Samosata  practic-iUy 
marks  the  place  where  the  mountain  couiw  of  the  Euphrates 
ends  (sec  McsoroTAiOA).  When  the  water  is  high  enough  it 
is  possible  to  descend  io  a  idtt  in  one  day  to  BTrcjil^  The  rocky- 
banks  contain  many  andent  cave-dwellings. 

The  stele  found  there  and  published  by  Humann  and  Pnchstcln 
(Ktism  in  Kldnasien  u.  Nord-Syrien,  Atlas,  plate  xlix.  1-3) 
(bows  that  it  was  at  an  early  time  a  Hittite  centre,  probably 
maritlng  an  important  route  across  the  Euphrates:  whether 
or  not  it  was  the  place  where  later  the  Persian  "  royal  road  " 
crossed  tlie  Euplirates,  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  a  Seleuda  on  the  Mesopotamian  side,  and  it  is  now 
connected  by  road  with  Severek  and  Diarbekr  and  with  RakVa, 
connecting  further,  through  Edessa.  and  Danin,  with  other 
eastward  routes.   TheHittite  sculptured  obJMt  referred  toabove 

■  Not  to  be  confused,  as  YlqDt  rcmarlia,  with  Shanuhit>  the 
daaakal  AtsamonU  (Ptol.  v.  ij). 


shows  ioBuences  of  an  Assyrian  type  (P.  Jensen,  HUliler'u. 
Armenitr,  189S,  13);  but  no  cuneiform  text  referring  to  Samosata 
by  nameseemsyet  tohave  been  published.  Kummukh,  however, 
the  district  to  which  it  belonged,  was  overrun  by  early  Assyrian 
kings.  In  consequence  of  revolt  it  was  made  an  Assyrian 
province  in  70S  B.C.  When  the  Assyrian  empire  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Babylon  and  Persia  into  those  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Samosata  was  the  capital  of  Kummukh,  called  in 
Greek  Commagene.  How  soon  it  became  a  Creek  city  we  do 
not  know.  Although  its  ruler  Ptolemy  renounced  allegiance  to 
Antiochus  IV  the  dynasty  of  Iranian  origin  which  ruled  at 
Samosata,  described  by  Strabo  (/.c.)  as  a  fortified  city  in  a  very 
fertile  if  not  extensive  district,  allied  itself  with  tlie  Scleucids, 
and  bore  the  dynastic  name  of  Antiochus.  There,  not  long  after 
the'little  kingdom  was  in  k.d.  7s  made  a  province  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  capital  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia  (Suet. 
Vesp  8,  Eutrop.  8.  19),  the  celebrated  Greek  writer  Lucian 
the  Satirist  was  bom  in  the  2nd  century  (see  LuaaN),  and  mote 
than  a  century  later  another  Lucian,  known  as  the  Martyr,  and 
Paul  called  "  of  Samosata."  The  remains  of  a  fine  aqueduct  that 
once  brought  water  fiom  the  Kiakhta  Chai,  which  begin  some 
6  m.  above  the  town,  arc  probably  of  the  3rd  century  4.D.  (Cwf. 
Jovrn.  vuL  323).  Under  Constantine  Samosata  gavo  place  as 
capital  of  Euphratensis  to  Hierapolis  (Malal.  Ckron.  xiii.  p. 
317).  It  was  at  Samosata  that  Julian  had  ships  made  in  his 
expedition  against  Sapor,  and  it  was  a  natural  crossing-place 
in  the  struggle  between  Hcradius  and  Chosrocs  in  the  7th 
century.  Mas'iUli  in  the  loth  century  says  it  was  known  also  aft 
%aX'»X.  at-TIu  ("  the  Clay  Castle  ").  It  was  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  included  in  the  county  of  Edessa  (;.>.).  In  the  ijtb 
century,  according  to  Yaqat,  one  of  its  quarters  was  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Armenians.  It  is  now  a  Kurdish  village,  which  io 
i8r)4  consisted  of  about  100  houses,  three  of  which  were  Axmeniaii 
{JGeog  Jmirn  viii.  322). 

SAMOTHRACE  (Turk.  Sevudrdt),  an  island  In  the  N.  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  lying 
N.  of  Imbros  and  N.E.  of  Leranos.  The  isUnd  is'  a  kaza  of  the 
Lemnos  sanjak,  and  has  a  population  of  3500,  nearly  all  Greek. 
It  is  still  called  Samothraki,  and  though  of  small  extent  is,  next 
to  Mount  Athos,  by  far  the  most  important  natural  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  Aegean,  from  its  great  elevation— the  group  o( 
mountains  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  island  rising  to  the 
height  of  5240  ft.  Its  conspicuous  character  is  attested  by  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  12),  where  the  poet  repre- 
sents Poseidon  as  taking  post  on  this  lofty  summit  to  survey 
the  plain  o(  Troy  and  the  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans.  This  mountainous  chafacter  and  the  absence  of  any 
tolerable  harbour — Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  calls  it  "  importuosissima  omnium  " — prevented  it 
from  ever  attaining  to  any  political  importance,  but  it  enjoyed 
great  celebrity  from  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiu  (f.tr.),  a  mysterious  triad  of  divinities,  concemingwhom 
very  little  is  known,  but  who  appear,  like  all  the  similar  deities 
venerated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  to  have  been  a  remnant 
of  a  previously  existing  Pelasgic  mythology.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  "  orgies  "  which  were  celebrated  at 
Samothrace  were  derived  from  the  Pelasgians  (ii.  51).  Tlie  only 
occasion  on  which  (he  island  is  mentioned  in  history  is  during, 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (B.C.  480),  when  the  Samothraclant 
sent  a  contingent  to  the  Persian- fleet,  one  ship  of  which  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamia.  (Herod,  viii.  90). 
But  the  island  appears  to  have  always  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  autonomy,  probably  on  account  of  its  sacred  charaaer,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  ranked  as  a  free  state.  Such  was  still 
the  reputation  of  its  mysteries  that  Germanicua  endeavoured 
to  visit  the  island,  but  was  driven  oS  by  adverse  winds  (Tac. 
i4ii>i.  ii.  54). 

After  visits  by  travellers,  Including  Cyriac  of  Ancona  (1444), 
Xichtcr  (183s),  and  Kiepert  (1842),  Samothrace  was  explored  in 
1857  by  Conse,whopublitbed  an  account  of  it,  as  well  as  the  larger 
nei^bouring  islands,  in  >86o.  The  "  Victory  of  Samothrace," 
tet  up  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  c  305  B.C.,  waa  discovered  in  the 
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islxnd  ia  i86j,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  ancient  dty,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  called  FaJaeopoU,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  dose  to  the  sea;  its  site  is  clearly  nurked,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist  of  the  ancient  waUs,  which  were 
built  in  massive  Cyclopean  style,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Cabdri,  and  other  temples  and  edifices  <rf  Pt<demaic  and 
later  date.  The  modem  village  is  on  the  bill  above.  A 
considerable  sponge  fishery  is  carried  on  round  the  0)asts  by 
traders  from  Smyrna.  On  the  N.  coast  are  much-frequented 
hot  sulphur  springs.'  In  1873  and  1875  excavations  were  carried 
out  under  the  .Austrian  govemmenL 

Ccnze,  Reise  attf  den  Insdn  dts  TkraHscken  iiterts  (Hanover, 
i860) :  Conzc,  Hauscr  and  Niemann,  Arch^ogiscke  UnterstickuHgen 
auf  Sanuahrake  (Vienna.  t87S  and  1880);  H.  F.  Tozer,  Islands  ef 
tktAcgta*  (London,  1890). 

SAMOVAIC  (Russ.  jom^nird),  an  urn  for  making  tea  after  the 
Russian  fashion;  it  is  usually  of  copper,  and  is  kept  boiling  by  a 
tube  filled  with  live  charcoal  passing  through  the  centre.  The 
word  is  usuaUy  taken  in  Russia  to  mean  "  self-bcnier "  (samU, 
sdf,  and  banii,  bo0),  but  it  is  more  probably  an  adaptation  of  a 
Tatar  word  sanabar,  a  tea-urn. 

SAHOYEDES,  a  tribe  of  the  Ural-Altaic  group,  scattered  in 
small  groups  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  Altai  mountains 
down  the  basins  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisd,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  White 
Sea.  The  tribe  may  be  subdivided  into  three  .^main  groups: 
(a)  The  Yuraks  in  the  coost-rcgpon  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  White 
Sea;  (A)  the  Tavghi  Samoyedes,  between  the  Yenisei  and  the 
Khatanga;  (c)  the  Ostiak  Samoyedes,  intermingled  with 
Ostiaks,  to  the  S.  of  the  others,  in  the  forest  regions  of  Tobolsk 
and  Yeniseisk.  Their  whole  number  n^iay  be  estimated  at  from 
30,000  to  25,00a  The  so-called  Samoyedes  inhabiting  the  S. 
of  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk  have  been  much 
under  Tatar  influence  and  appear  to  be  of  a  different  stock; 
their  sub-groups  are  the  Kamasin  Tatars,  the  Kaibals,  the 
Motors,  the  Beltirs,  the  Karagasses  and  the  Samoyedes  of  the 
middle  Ob. 

The  proper  place  of  the  Samoyedes  among  the  Ural- Altaians  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  As  to  their  present  name,  signifying  in  its 
present  Russian  spelling  "  sclf-eatcrs,"  many  ingenious  uicories 
have  been  advanced,  but  that  proposed  by  Schrcnlc,  who  derived  the 
name  "  Samo-yedes"  from  "  byroyadtsy,"  or  "  raw-eaters,"  leaves 
mtich  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  ctymolocy  ought  to  be  sought  in 
quite  another  direction,  namely,  in  the  liKcness  to  Suomi.  The 
names  assumed  by  the  Samovedcs  themselves  are  Hazovo  and 
Nyanvlz.  The  Ostiaks  know  tnem  under  the  names  of  Orghoy,  or 
Workfio,  both  of  which  recall  the  Uerians;  the  name  of  Hui  is  also 
in  use  among  the  Ostiaks,  and  that  of  Yaron  among  the  Syrgcnians. 

The  languagenow  spoken  by  the  Samoyedes  belongs  to  the  Finno* 
Ugrian  group,  and  is  allied  to  Finnish  but  has  a  more  copious  system 
01  suffixes  (see  Finko-Ucric).  It  is  a  sonorous  speech,  pleasant  to  the 
ear.  No  fewer  than  three  separate  dialects  and  a  dozen  sub-dialecta 
are  known  in  it. 

The  conclusions  dedudble  from  their  anthropological  features— 
apart  from  the  general  difficulty  of  arriving  at  safe  conclusions  on 
this  ground  alone,  bn  account  of  the  variability  of  the  ethnolc^ical 
type  under  various  conditions  of  life — arc  also  rather  inde^nite. 
The  Samoyedes  are  recognized  as  having  the  face  more  fiattened  than 
undoubtedly  Finnish  stocks;  their  eyes  are  narrower,  their  com* 
plexion  and  hair  darker.  Zuycv  describes  them  as  like  the  Tungvses, 
with  flattened  nose,  thick  fips,  little  beard  and  black,  hard  hair. 
At  first  sight  they  may  be  mistaken  for  Ostiaks — especially  on  the 
Ob— but  they  are  undoubtedly  different.  Castr6n  considers  them 
as  a  mixture  of  Ugrians  with  Mongolians,  and  Zograf  as  brachy- 
cephalic  Nfongolians.  Quatrcfagcs  classes  them,  toother  with  the 
Voguls,  as  two  families  of  the  Ugrian  sub-branch,  this  last,  together 
Vitn  the  Sabmcs  (Lapps),  forming  part  of  the  Ugrian  or  Boreal  brandi 
of  the  yellow  or  MojigtUic  race. 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  Samoyedes  oocu^ed  the  Alt^ 
mountains,  whence  they  were  driven  N.  by  Turco-Taurs.  Thus, 
the  Kaibals  left  the  Sayan  mountains  and  took  possession  of  the 
Abakan  steppe  (Minusinsk  region),  abandoned  try  the  Kirghizes, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  last  century,  and  in  N.E.  Russia  the  Zyrians 
are  still  driving  the  Samoyedes  farther  N.,  towards  the  Arctic  coast. 
Since  the  researches  of  Schrcnk  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  in 
historical  times  the  Samoyedes  were  inhabitants  of  the  so-called 
Ugria  in  the  northern  Urals,  while  Radlov  considers  that  the  number- 
leu  graves  comainimr  remains  of  the  Bronze  Period  which  are 
scattered  throughout  W.  Siberia,  on  the  Altai,  and  on  the  Yenisei  tn 
the  Minusinsk  region,  are  relics  of  Ugro- Samoyedes.  According  to 
hb  views  this  nation,  very  numerous  at  that  epoch — which  prec«led 


the  Iron-Period  civilization  of  the  Turco-Tatars, — were  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  mining ;  the  remains  of  their  mines,  sometimes  50  ft. 
deep,  and  of  the  furnaces  where  they  melted  copper,  tin  and  gold,  are 
vciy  numerous;  their  weapons  of  a  hard  bronze,  their  pots  (one  of 
which  weighs  75  lb),  and  their  melted  and  polished  bronze  and  golden 
decorations  testify  to  a  high  development  of  artistic  feeling  and 
industrial  skill,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  low  level  reached  by 
their  earthenware.  They  were  not  nomads,  but  husbandmen,  and 
their  irrigation  canals  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  kept  horses  (though 
in  small  numbers),  sheep  and  goats,  but  no  traces  of  their  rearing 
horned  cattle  have  yet  been  found.  The  Turkish  Invasion  of  S. 
Siberia,  which  took  place  in  the  5th  century,  drove  them  farther  N, 
and  probably  reduced  most  of  them  to  slavery. 

The  Samoyedes,  who  now  maintain  themselves  by  hunting  and 
fishingon  the  lower  Ob,  partly  mixed  in  the  S.  with  Ostiaks,  recall  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Germany*  at  the  epoch  of 
the  reindeer.  Clothed  in  skins,  like  the  troglodytes  of  the  Weser, 
they_  make  usc_  of  the  same  implements  in  bone  and  stone,  tat 
carnivorous  animals — the  woU  included — and  cherish  the  same 
syperstitions  (of  which  tliose  regarding  the  teeth  of  the  bear  are 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic)  as  were  current  among  the  Stone- 
Period  inhabitants  of  W.  Europe.  Their  heaps  of  reindeer  horns  and 
skulls — memorials  of  religious  ceremonies — arc  exactly  similar  to 
those  dating  from  the  similar  period  of  civilization  in  N.  Germany. 
Their  huts  often  resemble  the  well-known  stone  huts  of  the  Esqui- 
maux; their  gravesarc  mere  boxes  left  in  the  tundra.  The  religion  is 
fetishism  mixed  with  Shamanism,  the  shaman  {ladji-bfi)  being  a 
representative  of  the  great  divinity,  the  Num.  The  Y.ilmal  peninsula, 
where  they  find  great  facilities  for  hunting,  is  especially  venerated  by 
the  Ob  Obtiak  Samoyc-des,  and  there  they  have  one  of  their  chief 
idols,  Khese.  They  are  more  independent  than  the  Ostiaks,  less 
yielding  in  character,  although  as  hospiubic  as  their  neighbour. 
They  are  said  to  be  disappi^aring  owing  to  the  lisc  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  prevalence  of  smallpox.  They  still  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  honesty  mentioned  by  historical  documents,  and 
never  will  take  anything  left  in  the  tyndra  or  about  the  houses  by 
their  neighbours.  The  Yurak  Samoyedes  are  courageous  and 
jvarlikc;  they  offered  armed  resistance  to  the  Russian  invaders,  and 
It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  they  have  paid 
tribute.  The  exact  number  of  the  Ostiak  Samoyedes  is  not  known; 
Ihc  Tavghi  Samoyedes  may  number  about  looo,  and  the  Yuraks, 
mixed  with  the  former,  arc  estimated  at  6000  in  Obdorsk  (about  150 
settled).  5000  in  European  Russia  in  the  tundras  of  the  Mczcn.  and 
about  350  in  Yeniseisk. 

Of  the  S.  Samoyedes,  who  are  completely  Tatarizcd.  the  Beltirs 
live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  in  the  Abakan  sleppc.  They 
profess  Christianity,  and  speak  a  language  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Sagai  Tatars.  The  Kaibals,  or  Koibals.  can  hardly  be  distin- 
(luished  from  the  Minusinsk  Tatars,  and  support  themselves  by  rear- 
ing cattle.  Castr6n  considers  that  three  of  their  stems  are  of  Ostiak 
origin,  the  remainder  l>cing  Samoyedic.  The  Kamasins,  in  the 
Kansk  district  of  Yeniseisk,  are  cither  herdsmen  or  agriculturists. 
They  speak  a  language  with  an  admixture  of  Tatar  words,  and  some 
of  their  stems  contain  a  large  Tatar  clement.  The  interesting 
nomadic  tribe  of  Karagasses,  in  the  Sayan  mountains,  is  disappear- 
ing; the  few  representatives  are  rapidly  losing  their  anthropological 
features,  their  Turkish  languace  and  their  distinctive  dress.  The 
Motors  are  now  little  more  than  a  mcmor>'.  One  portion  of  the 
tribe  emigrated  to  China  and  was  there  exterminated ;  the  remainder 
have  disappeared  amonp  the  Tuba  Tatars  and  the  Soyotes.  The 
Samoyedes  on  the  Ob  in  Tomsk  may  number  about  7000;  they 
have  adopted  the  Russian  manner  of  life,  but  have  difficulty  ia 
<:arr>'ing  on  agriculture,  and  are  a  poverty-stricken  population  with 
little  prospect  of  holding  their  own. 

The  works  of  M  A.  Castren  are  still  the  best  authority  on  the 
Samoyedes.  See  Crammatik  der  samoyediuhen  Sprachcn  (1854); 
Dictionary  (1855):  Ethnologiscke  Vorlesungen  iibtr  die  altaischen 
Vdlker  (1857);  Versuch  ciner  hoibaliicken  und  karagassischen 
Sprachlehre  (1857).  See  also  A.  Middcndorf,  Reise  in  den  aussersten 
iJorden  und  Oslen  Sibiriens  (1875). 

SAMPAN,  the  name  of  the  typical  light  boat  of  far  Eastern 
rivers  and  coastal  waters;  it  is  usually  propelled  by  a  single 
acull  over  the  stem,  and  the  centre  and  after  part  is  covered 
by  an  awning  or  screen  of  matting.  The  word  is  said  to  ba 
Chinese,  san^  thin,  and  pan,  board.  Otherstakclttobeof  Malay 
origin. 

SAMPIERDARENA  {San  Pier  d' Arena,  i.e.  St  Peter,  of  the 
Sands),  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  rj  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  x6  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(igo6)  37,582  (town);  43,654  (commune).  It  is  practically  a 
Suburb  of  Genoa  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  palaces, 
including  the  Palazzo  Spinola  and  the  Palazzo  Scassi,  both 
probably  built  by  G.  Alessi,  It  has  become  a  place  of  great 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  the  Ansaldo  ship-building 
yard  being  the  most  important  of  its  workshops.     Near  the 
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arfgkiNMiiiog  towa  M  ConiiJUutft  b  •  btUge,  when  Mmfa* 
rfgnedtbe  cipituUtioD  of  Genoa. 
lAHPLX  (through  the  O.  Fr.  €ssempU,-tnm  tat.  txemptum; 

•  doablei  of  "  exunpl*  "),  a  small  portxHi  of  merchandise  taken 
faom  the  whole  to  serve  as  a  specimen  or  evidence  of  the  whole; 
hence  a  pattern  or  model.  Sale  by  sample  obviate*  the  necessity 
«a  the  part  of  sellers  of  keeping  large  qoantitics'.of  goods  on 
pcemises  nosuitable  for  storage,  and  on  the  part  of  buyers  of 
kaVing  to  make  a  special  visit  to  inspect  the  goods  in  bulk. 
The  sale  of  goods  by  sample  b  dealt  with  in  England  by  the  Sale 
«f  Goods  Act  1893,  s.  ts,  which  provides  that  a  contract  of  sale 
ihaU  be  a  contract  for  sale  by  sample  where  there  is  a  term  in  the 
coatiact,  express  or  implied,  to  that  effect.    In  the  caseof  such 

•  oostnct,  there  must  be  (a)  an  implied  condition  that  the  bulk 
riiall  correspond  with  the  sample  iir  quality;  (b)  an  implied 
condition  that  the  buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
pi  comparing  tlie  bulk  with  the  sample;  (c)  an  implied  condition 
that  the  goods  shall  be  free  from  any  defect,  rendering  them 
mmerchantable,  which  would  not  be  apparent  on  reasonable 
Ciamiiiation  of  the  sample.      (See  also  Sale  or  Goods.) 

UMPLES  (from  O.  Fr.  essemplaire,  with  dropping  of  initial 
c,  Late  Lat.  extmptariom,  from-  aemplum,  example;  it  is  a 
doublet  of  "  examplar  "  or  "  exempler,"  as  "  sample  "  is  of 
"  example  "),  a  model  or  pattern  to  be  copied,  particularly  a 
■men  rectangular  piece  of  embroidery  worked  on  canvas  or  other 
BUterial  as  a  pattern  or  example  of  a  beginner's  skill  in  ncedle- 
wock,  as  a  meansof  teaching  the  stitches.  Down  to  compara- 
threly  recent  times  every  litUe  ^rl  worked  her  "  sampler,"  and 
examples  of  17th-century  work  are  still  found  and  have  become 
the  object  of  the  coUector's  search.  They  usually  contained 
the  alphabet,  the  worker's  name,  the  date,  and  Bible  texu, 
verses,  mottoes,  the  whole  surrounded  with  some  conventional 

Tfieeariiest  sampler  in' existence  is  dated  1643  and  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington  (He  M.  B.  Hui>h, 
Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries,  >900,  and  List  oj  Samplers  in 
Ae  YieUria  and  Albert  Mnsium,  Smilk  Kensintlan,  Board  of  Educa- 
Cjoa,  South  Kensington,  1906). 

SAKFtOM,  WnUAH  THOMAS  (i840-i9o>),  American  naval 
commander,  was  bom  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  en  the  9th  of 
February  t340,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1861. .  In  this  year  he  was  promoted 
to  auster,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
was  executive  officer  in  the  "  Fatapsco  "  when  she  was  Mown  up 
in  (Hiarleston  Harbor  in  January  1865.  He  served  on  distant 
stations  and  (i868rT87i  and  i876-i878)at  the  Naval  Academy, 
aad  becmme  lientenant^ommander  in  1866  and  commander 
in  t874.  He  was  a  memberof  the  International  Prime  Meridian 
■ad  Time  Conference  in  1S84,  and  of  the  Board  of  Fortifications 
in  1885-1886;  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  from 
1886  to  1890;  and  was  promoted  to  captain  and  served  as 
ddcgateat  the  International  MaritimeConferenee  at  Washington 
in  1889.  He  was  chief  of  theBureauof  Ordnanccini893-iS97. 
About  95%  of  the  guns  employed  in  the  Spanish- American  War 
were  made  under  his  superintendence.  His  influence  was  felt 
decisively  in  the  distribution  of  guns  and  armour,  and  in  the 
training  of  the  ptrsonnd  of  the  navy.  He  superintended  the 
gunnery  training  and  prepared  a  new  drill-book  for  the  fleet. 
In  February  1898  Sampson,  then  a  captain,  was  president  of 
joard  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  destruction  of  the  "  Maine." 
At  the  outbreak'of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  placed  'n  charge 
«(  the  N.  Atlantic  squadron,  and  conducted  the  blockade  of 
Cuba.  When  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Cervera,  with  a  Spanish 
leet,  had  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Si^mpson  withdrew  a 
force  from  the  blockade  to  cruise  in  the  Windward  Passage, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
After  Ms  return  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  he  conducted  the  blockade 
of  Santiago,  and  the  ships  under  his  command  destroyed  the 
Spanish  vessels  when  they  issued  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
and  attempted  to  escape  (see  Spanish-American  War). 
Sunpaon  himself  was  not  actually  present  at  the  battle,  having 
Martcd  for  Siboney  just  before  it  began  to  confer  with  General 
Steitcr,  Gonuaanding  the  land  forces.    He  readied  the  scene 


of  battle  as  the  last  Spanish  vessd  surrendtttd,  and  tbt  engage* 

ment  was  fought  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  He  wae 
promoted  to  commodore  in  ^98,  to  rear-admiral  on  the  3rd 
of  March  1899,  and  was  made  commandant  of  the  Boston 
(Charlestown)  Navy  Yard  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  died 
OB  the  6th  of  May  190a. 

SAM  SON  (cf .  Hcb.  sklmesk, "  sun  "),  in  the  Bible,  the  antagonist 
of  the  Fhilistiocs,  reckoned  as  one  Of  the  "  judges  "  of  Isnel 
(Judg.  XV.  >o,  xvL  3t);  the  story  itself  Uudg.  aiii.  s-xvi.  31a), 
however,  represents  him  not  as  a  judge  but  as  a  popular  hero 
of  vast  strength  and  sarcastic  humour.  He  is  consecrated 
from  his  birth  to  be  a  Naaatite  or  religious  devotee  (ch.  xiii., 
cf.  Samuel),  and  it  is  possible  that  this  was  conceived  simply 
as  a  vow  of  revenge,  which  is  the  meaning  it  would  have  in  an 
Arab  story  (W.  R.  Smith).  Bat  he  is  inspired  by  no  serious 
tcligiaii*  or  patriotic  purpose,  and  becomes  the  enemy  of  the 
Philistines  <H>ly  from  personal  motives  of  revenge,  the  one 
passion  which  is  stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  women.  The 
stories  of  bis  exploits  ate  plainly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  folk-tales,  not  unmixed 
with  mythical  motives.  Samson  commenced  his  career  by 
strangling  a  lion  on  his  way  to  visit  a  Philistine  woman.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  carcase,  like  the  skull  of  Onesilut 
(lietod.  V.  i>4),  was  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees;  he  took.the 
honey  and  the  incident  suggested  a  riddle.  The  narrative  ol 
Samson's  niarriage  and  riddle  is  of  peculiar  internt  as  a  record 
of  manners;  specially  noteworthy  is  the  custom  of  the  wife 
remaining  with  her  patents  after  marriage.*  His  next  exploit, 
an  act  of  revenge  for  the  faithlessness  of  his  wife,  was  to  catch 
joo  foxes  and  set  them  loose  in  the  fields  with  firebrands  tied 
to  their  tails.  (Analogoaa  customs,  e.g.  the  Roman  Cerealia, 
are  referred  to  in  G.  F.  Moore's  Cantmtntoty,  p.  341.)  The 
Philistines  retaliated  by  burning  her  and  her  father's  hoiuehold, 
and  Samson  in  his  turn  smote  them  *'  hip  and  thigh  "  and  slew 
a  thoasand  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.*  The  story  has 
apparently  been  influenced  by  the  existence  of  a  rock,  called 
by  reason  of  its  shape,  "  Ass's  Jawbone,"  from  which  issued  a 
fountain  called  fin-ikig^^M, "  the  spring  of  the  caller  "  (a  name 
for  the  partridge).  The  well-known  removal  of  the  gates  ol 
Gaza  t'o  Hebron,  40  m.  distant—"  no  journey  of  the  Sabbath* 
day  "  (Milton,  Samsmt  Agonisles) — has  been  rendered  still  moia 
marvellous  by  a  later  exaggeration  (xvi.  3).  Finally  the  Philiv 
tine  Delilah-(7.v.)  worms  out  of  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  by  shaving  his  head'  renders  him  an  easy,  captive.  He 
is.blinded  and  put  to  menial  work,  and  as  his  hair  grows  again 
his  invincible  strength  returns.  At  a  festival  of  Dagon  he  is 
led  out  before  the  Philistines  in  the  temple,  and  by  pulling  down 
the  house  upon  their  heads  kills  man  at  his  death  than  In  all 
his  life-time. 

Points  of  similarity  between  Samson  and  the  Babylonian 
Gilgamesh,  the  Egyptian  HoruvRa  and  Hercules,  have  been 
observed  by  many  writers,  and  it  has  been  Inferred  that  the 
whole  story  of  Samson  is  a  solar  myth.  Hb  name,  and  the 
proximity  of  Beth-shemtsh  ("  house  of  the  sun  ")  to  his  fathet'a 
home,  favour  the  view  that  mythical  elements  have  attached 
themselves  to  what  may  have  been  originally  a  legendary 
figure  of  the  Danites,  the  tribe  whose  subsequent  fortunes 

'  In  Judg.  xiv.  |.|0  the  narrative  has  been  revised:  originally 
Samson  went  down  alone  to  Timnath  to  contract  his  manriagck 
The  metrical  riddle  and  its  answer  arc  thus  translated  by  C.  F.  Moore 
(Saeted  Boats  oJIMeOld  TeslamenI:  Jndtf') : 

"  Out  of  the  eater  came  something  to  eat. 
And  out  of  the  strong  came  something  sweet." 

"If  with  my  hetfer  ye  did  not  ploueh, 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle,  1  trow." 

No  doubt  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Arabs,  were  fond  of  enigmas;  sea 
I  Kings  X.  1,  and  Eiuy.  Bibtifa,  «.».  "  Riddle."  ,  .     -  - 

■  Tie  punning  cbuplet  of  the  original  is  thus  rendered  by  C.  F. 
Moore:  ""with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  I  assailed  my  assailants" 
(more  literally  "  I  piled  them  in  heaps,"  or  perhaps     flayed  them 

>  For  the  hair  as  the  seat  of  strength  cf.  J.  C.  Frsier,  CaUem 
Boutli,'  iii.  390  seq.  In  ch.  xiiL  the  coasKration  of  the  hair  is 
regar<M  diaercotly. 
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ue  narrated  in  the  chapters  immediately  following  Qudg. 
xvii.-xviii.). 

On  the  niythological  interpretations,  see  further  Ed.  Stucken, 
MiluU.  d.  vorderasitU.  Ccstlls.  (1902),  iv.  54  (with  references}; 
Vfilter,  AfypUn  und  die  Biba  (Leiden,  1909),  pp.  iig^i^; 
A.  Jeremias.  AlU  Testament  im  LichU  det  alien  Orients  (Lcipxig, 
1906).  pp.  478  Bqq.j  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Judge* 
(ffji.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

SAMSOV  (1135-1311),  abbot  of  St  Edmund's,  was  educated 
in  Paris  and  became  a  teacher  in  Norfolk,  the  county  <A  Ms 
birth.  In  1166  be  entered  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St 
Edmund's  as  a  monk  and  was  chosen  abbot  in  February  ix8a. 
He  was  a  careful  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  property  of  the 
abbey,  but  he  found  time  to  attend  royal  councils  and  to  take 
part  in  public  business;  also  he  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
commissions  from  the  pope.  During  the  absence  of  JRicbard  I. 
from  England  be  acted  with  vigour  against  John  and  visited  the 
king  in  his  prison  in  Germany.  He  did  some  building  at  the 
abbey,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of  December  xaxx.  Samson  is 
famous  for  the  encouragement,  which  he  gave  to  the  town  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  the  liberties  of  which  he  extended  in  spite 
of  his  own  monks.  His  name  is  most  familiar  owing  to  the 
references  to  him  in  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present. 

See  the  chronicle  of  Jocelyn  of  Brakeloud  in  vol.  t.  of  the 
Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey,  edited  by  T.  Arnold  (1890);  and 
J.  R.  Green,  Stray  Studies  (1893). 

SAHSON,  JOSEPH  ISIDORE  (17O3-XS71),  French  actor  and 
K^ywright,  was  bom  at 'St  Denis  on  the  2nd  of  July  1793,  the 
son  of  a  restaurant  l^eeper.  He  took  the  first  prize  for  comedy 
at  the  Conservatoire  in  1813,  married  an  aaress  with  whom  he 
toured  France,  and  came  to  the  Com6die  Francaise  in  1826. 
Here  he  remained  until  1863,  creating  more  than  250  parts. 
He  became  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1829,  and  under 
him  Rachel,  Rose  Chin  (1824-1861),  the  Bn^ians  and  others 
were  trained.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  among  them  La 
BdU-liir*  €t  U  ttndrt  (1826),  and  La  Pamiile  pmsson  (1846}. 
Samson  died  in  Paris  on  the  38th  of  March  xS?!. 

SAMSUN  (anc  ^muiu),  the  chief  town  of  the  Janik  sanjak 
of  the  Trebizond  vilayet  of  A^tic  Turkey,  situatJed  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  between  the  deltas  of  the  KiziTand  Yeshil 
Irmaks.  Pop.  about  x  5,000,  two-thirds  Christian.  It  is  con- 
nected by  metalled  roads  with  Sivas  and  Kaisarich,  and  by  sea 
with  Constantinople.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  the  Sivas  vilayet.  Steamers  lie  about  x  m.  from 
the  shore  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  in  winter  landing  is  some- 
times  impossible.  Its  district  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  a  whole  variety  of  which  is  known  as  '*  Samsun." 
Samsun  exports  cereals,  tobacco  and  wool.  Both  exports  and 
imports  are  about  stationary,  the  Angora  railway  having  neutral- 
ized any  tendency  to  rise.  Amisus,  which  stood  on  a  promontory 
about  li  m.  N.W.  of  Samsun,  was,  next  to  Sinope,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  under 
the  kings  of  Ponttis  it  was  a  rich  trading  town.  By  the  xst 
century  A.D.  it  had  displaced  Sinope  as  the  N.  port  Of  the  great 
trade  route  from  Ontral  Asia,  and  later  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond.'  There  are  still  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greek  settlement.  <D.  G.  H.) 

SAIIUBU  a  prominent  'figure  in  Old  Testament  Ustory,  was 
bom  at  Ramah  and  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Yahweh 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  where  his  yoUth  was  spent  with  EU 
iq.v,)}  Here  he  announced  the  impending  fate  of  the  priesthood 
and  gained  reputation  throughout  Israd  as  a  prophet.  Best 
known  as  "  king-maker,"  two  distinct  accounts  are  preserved 
of  his  share  in  the  institution  of  the  monarchy.  In  one,  the 
Philistines  overthrow  Israel  at  Ebenezer  near  Apbek,  EU's  sons 

*  The  name  Samuel  (SkimU'el),  on  the  analogy  of  Periuel,  Rpucl* 
seems  to  mean  "  name  (i.e.  manifestation)  of  El "  (God).  Other 
interpretations  arc  ''posterity  of  God  "  or  "  his  name  (shimdi 
perhaps  Yahwch's)  is  God."  "  Heard  of  God/'tnsedon  i  Sam.  i.  20, 
IS  quite  hnpoisible  and  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  really 
only  appropriate  to  Saul  ("  the  asked  .one"):  tb<;  two  names  are 
sometimes  confused  in  the  Septuagint  {Ency.  Fib.  col.  4303.  n.  3). 
Ramah  is  presumably  er-R5m,  5  m.  N.  of  Jenisalem  tprohably  tnc 
Arimathaea  of  Matt,  xxvii.  57).  or  Bit  Rima.  W.  of  Jiliilta  (Gilgal). 
and  N.W.  of  Beitin,  U.  Bethet  (cf.  the  Ramathaim  of  I  Mace.  xi.  54). 


arc  slain,  and  the  ark  is  captured  (x  Sam.  Iv.)^  After  a  pnlod  «| 

oppression,  Samuel  suddenly  reappears  as  a  great  religious 
leader  of  Israel,  summons  the  people  10  rcitim  to  Yahwdi,  and 
convenes  a  national  assembly  at  Mizpah.  The  Philistines  are 
defeated  at  Ebenezer  (near  Mizpah)  through  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Yahweh,  and  Samuel  rules  peacefully  as  a  theocratic 
judge  (vii).  But  in  his  old  age  the  elders  demand  a  king,  his  sons 
arc  corrupt,  a  monarchy  and  a  military  leader  are  wanted  (viii. 
3,  5,  20).  The  request  for  a  monarchy  is  a  deliberate  offence 
against  Yahweh  (viii.  7,  cf.  x.  19,  xii.  13);  nevertheless,  an 
assembly  is  called,  and  the  people  are  warned  of  the  drawbacks 
of  monarchivdl  institutions  (viii.  11-31;  note  the  milder  attitude 
in  Dcut.  xvii.  14-20).  At  Mizpah,  after  another  solemn  warnings 
the  sacred  lot  is  taken  and  falls  upon  Saul  of  Benjamin,  who, 
however,  is  not  at  first  unanimously  accepted  (x.  ij-aya).  About 
a  month  later  (x.  276;  see  Revised  Version,  margin),  Saul — with 
Samuel  (xi.  7) — leads  an  army  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  deliver 
Jabesh-Gilcad  from  the  Ammonites,  and  is  now  recognized  as 
king.  Samuel  in  a  farewell  address  formally  abdicates  his  office, 
reviews  the  past  history,  and,  after  convincing  the  people  of  the 
responsibility  they  had  incurred  in  choo^ng  a  king,  promises 
to  remain  always  their  intercessor  (xii,,  cf.  Jer.  xv.  i).  So, 
according  to  one  view,  Samuel's  death  marics  a  vital  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  (xxv,  i,  xxviii.  3,  6,  15).  But,  according 
to  an  earlier  account,  instead  of  a  state  of  peace  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  (vii.  14)  the  people  groan  under  their  y<^,  and 
the  position  of  Israel  moves  Yahweh  to  pity.  Samuel  is  a  local 
sccr  consulted  by  S^ul,  and  is  bidden  by  Yahweh  to  see  in  the 
youth  the  future  ruler.  Saul  is  privately  anointed  and  receives 
various  signs  as  proof  of  his  new  destiny  (ix.  i-a.  16).  Despite 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  Israel,  an  army  is  mustered,  a 
sudden  blow  is  struck  at  the  Philistines,  and,  as  before,  super- 
natural assistance  is  at  hand.  The  Hebrews  who  had  fled  across 
the  Jordan  (xiii.  7),  or  who  had  sought  refuge  in  caverns  (xiii.  6, 
xiv.  11),  or  had  joined  the  enemy  .(xiv.  21),  rallied  together  and 
a  decisive  victory  is  obtained.  That  these  two  accounts  arc 
absolutely  contradictory  is  now  generally  recognized  by  Biblical 
scholars,  and  it  is  to  the  former  (and  later)  of  them  that  the  simple 
story  of  Samuel's  youth  at  Shiloh  will  belong.  Next  we  find  that 
Samuel's  interest  on  behalf  of  the  Israelite  king  is  transferred 
to  David,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  dynasty,  and  it  is  his 
part  to  announce  the  rejection  of  .Saul  and  Yahweh's  new 
decision  (xiii,  76-isa,  xv.  10-35,  xxviii.  17),  to  anoint  the  young 
Da\id,  and,  as  head  of  a  small  community  Kd  pn^hets,  to 
protect  him  from  the  hostility  of  Saul  (xvi.  1-13,  xix.  xS-34). 

All  these  features  in  the  life  of  Samuel  reflect  the  varying  ttaditiOas 
rcgatdine  a  figure  who,  like  Elijah  and  Ettsha,  hekl  an  important 
place  in  N.  Israelite  history.  That  he  was  an  Ephrathite  and  lived 
at  Ramah  may  only  be  auc  to  the  incorpoiation  of  one  cycle  of 
spccificalty  local  tradition;  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Jen>ham 
(or  JcrabmccI,  so  Scptuagint)  suggests  a  soutnem  origin,  and  one 
may  compare  the  relation  between  Siul  and  the  Kenites  (i  Sam. 


XV.  6)  or  Jehu  and  the  Kechabitcs  (2  Kings  x;  lO.  But,  although 
his  great  victory  in  1  Sam.  vii.  may  imply  that  he  was  properly  a 
secuiar  leader,  comparable  to  Othntcl.  Gideon  or  Jephthah  (w 


I  Sam.  xii.  ii.cf.  Hcb.  xi.  32).  the  idea  of  non-hereditary  rulers  over 
.nil  Israel  in  ihc  pre-monarchical  age  is  a  later  theory  (see  Judges). 
I  lowcvcr,  so  epoch-making  an  event  as  the  institution  of  the  monarchy 
naturally  held  a  prominent  pUcc  in  later  ideas  and  encouraged  the 

frowih  of  tradition.  The  Saul  who  became  the  firat  king  of  N. 
srael  must  needs  be  indcbt'--d  to  the  inHuence  of  the  profmet  (cf. 
Jehu  in  2  King?  ix.).  While  the  figure  of  Samuel  grain  >n  grandeur, 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Saul  invited  explanation,  which  is  found  io  his 
previous  acts  of  disobedience  (i  Sam.  xv.,  x.wiii.  16-18;  cf.  Anab. 
I  Kings  XX.  35-43).  Further,  while  on  the  otie  side  the  institution 
of  the  monarchy  is  subsequently  regarded  as  hostile  JEo  the  pre- 
eminence of  Yahwc^.  Samuel's  connexion  with  the  history  of  David 
belongs  to  a  relatively  late  stage  in  the  history  of  the  wntten  tradi- 
tions where  events  arc  viewed  from  a  specifically  Judaean  a^xxrt. 
Samuel's  name  ultimately  becomes  a  by-word  for  tnc  inauguration 
and  observance  of  religious  custum  (see  i  Chron.  ix.  2a,  xxvi.  aS, 
a  Chron.  xxxv.  t8,  Vs.  xcix.  6,  Ecclus.  xUi.  1^  m]Q-)>  According  to 
the  late  post-exilic  genealogies  he  was. of  Leviticaf  origin  (i  Chron. 
vi.  28,  33).    Sec  further  David;  Samijel,  Books  of;  Saul. 

(S.  A.  C.) 
SAMUEL  OF  NEHARDEA,  usually  called  Mar  Samuel  or 
Yarhinai   (r.   165-c.    257),   Babylonian  Rabbi,    was   bom   in 
Nahardea  in  Babylonia  and  died  there  c.  357.    He  is  associated 
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»iUi  the  bmt  of  his  gnat  contempArary  Rab  (Abba  Araka 
f.*.).  Besides  Us  mastery  in  the  traditional  Law,  which  added 
much  to  the  growing  reputation  o(  the  Rabbinic  Academy  of 
his  native  town,  Samiiel  was  ^med  for  liis  sdentiBc  attainments. 
|o  particular  h^  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  profound,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  compile  a  Calendar  of  the  Jewish  year, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  fixation  of  the  festivals  by  means 
of  icienlific  mlnilations.  But  Samuel's  fame  rests  on  the 
■ervice  which  be  lendeted  in  adapting  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora  to  the  law  of  the  hmd.  "  The  law  of  the  State  is  binding 
hv,'*  was  the  principle  which  Samuel  enunciated,  here  carrying 
to  its  logical  outcome  the  admonition  of  Jeremiah.  When  the 
king  oi  Persia,  Shapur,  captured  Mazaca-Cacsarea,  the  Cappa- 
docian  capital,  Samuel  refused  to  moum  for  the  ia,ooo  Jews 
who  knt  their  lives  in  its  defence.  As  GracU  says: "  To  Jeremiah 
and  Mar  Samuel  Judaism  owes  the  possibility  of  existence  in  a 
fonign  country." 

See  Giaeu,  History  of  Ike  Jem  (EngOsb  translatiott),  vol.  fl. 
ch.  :dju  (I.  A.) 

SAHOEI,  BOOKS  OF,  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
in  the  Jewish  canon  are  ranked  among  the  Former  Prophets 

^^  (Joshua-Kings),  in  contrast  to  the  Latter  Prophets 
J^**  (Isaiah-Malachi).  Thedivision  into  two  (like  the  two 
a^^M*.  Hebrew  books  of  Kings)  follows  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  whose  four  books  of  "kingdoms  " 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Both 
Samuel  and  Kings,  like  Judges,  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  extracts 
and  abstracts  from  various  sources,  worked  over  from  time  to 
lime  by  successive  editors,  and  freely  handled  by  copyists  down 
to  a  comparatively  bite  date,  as  is  shown  by  ifac  numerous 
and  often  important  variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  Greek  version  (Septuagint).  The  main  redaction  of  Judges 
and  Kings  was  made  under  the  influence  of  tlie  ideas  which 
characterize  Deuteronomy,  that  is,  after  the  reforms  ascribed 
to  Joalah  (3  Kings  xxiii.j ;  but  in  Samuel  the  "  Deulcronomistic  " 
hand  is  much  less  prominent  and  the  chronological  system.wbich 
runs  through  Judges  and  Kings  occurs  only  sporadically.  The 
book  of  Samud  completes  the  history  of  the  "  judges  "  of  Israel, 
(nth  century  B.C.),  and  begins  by  relating  the  events  which 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  under  Saul,  the  part  played 
by  Samuel  being  especially  prominent  (i  Sam.  i.-xiv.).  The 
interest  is  then  traiuferred  to  David,  the  founder  of  the  JudaeSn 
dynasty,  and  his  early  life  is  narrated  with  great  wealth  of  detail. 
As  Sau]  loses  the  divine  favour,  David's  position  advances 
until,  after  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  he 
gains  the  allegiance  of  a  disorganized  people  (z  Sam.  xv.-2  Sam. 
iv.),  and  Jerusalem  becomes  the  centre  of  his  empire  (v.^viii.) 
— c.  looo  Bx:.  A  more  connected  narrative  is  now  given  of 
the  history  of  David  (ix.-zx.),  which  is  separated  from  the  account 
eihis  death  and  SoUnnon'sacccssion^i  kingsi.ii.)byan  appendix 
of  miscellaneous  contents  (xxi.-xxiv.).  Three  lines  of  interest 
are  to  be  recognized:  (a)  that  naturally  taken  by  Israel  (the 
^trthern  kingdom)  in  the  history  of  its  first  king,  Saul;  (i) 
the  leading  position  of  the  prophets  in  the  political  and  religious 
events;  and  (c)  the  superiority  of  the  Judaean  dynasty,  a  feature 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  study  of  a  book  which  has  come 
ultimately  through  Judaean  hands.  (On  the  ambiguity  of  the 
name  "  Israel,"  see  Jews,  J  s.) 

Pnmf  of  the  diverKity  of  sources  is  found  in  the  vailing  character 
of  the  lamitives  (historical,  romantic,  Ac.) ;  in  the  dillercnt  literary 
styles  (annalistic,  detailed  and  vivid,  Deuteronomic) ;  in  the  reprcaen- 
utnn  of  different  standpoints  and  tastes:  in  the  concluding  sum- 
ouiics,  1  Sam.  xiv.  i7-ji  compared  with  xv.,  a  Sam.  viii.  compared 
with  X.;  in  the  double  lists  in  i  Sam.  viii.  15.18,  xx.  S3.Z6,  &c 
The  reKgioul  views  are  so  varied  that  a  single  writer  or  even  a  single 
•fe  cannot  be  postulated;  note  especially  1  Sam.  xv.  22  scq.  con- 
trasted with  .the  use  of  teraphim  in  xix.  13,  and  the  different  con- 
ception! of  Yahweh  (I  Sam.  xil.  jl  seq..  xv.  aa  and  xxvi.  19,  &c.).' 


'  It  is  of  cmine  necessary  to  note  carefully  whether  the  relieious 
ideas  have  any  real  chronoloffical  value.  Thus,  i  Sem.  xviL  ^, 
46  scq.  caatain  <dc«  of  Yahweh  characteristic  of  exilic  and  post-exilie 
wiitlngsfsceT.  K.  Cheyne.  Bwy.  B>*.  col.  1755),  but  no  proof  of  an 
early  dace  fo  famished  by  xxvi.  igi  (cf.  Ruth  I.  16,  I  Kings  xx.  n, 
a  King*  xvii.  a*  sMi.);  or  a  Sam.  xxiv.  1  (cf.  t  Kings  xxii.  10,  Eiefc. 
>hr.  9),  cr  a  Sam.  xxL  I  (note  drought  as  the  punisbaeat  for  not 
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Unsystematic  additions  appear  to  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  wc  not  seldom  find  two  accounts 
of  the  same  events  which  not  only-diffcr  in  detail  but  are  certainly 
of  very  different  date.  Thus,  the  Baying  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"  (r  Sam.  a.  12)  finds  another  explanation  in  xix.  18-24. 
where  Samuel  holdk  a  new  position  as  head  of  a  community  of 
prophets  and  the  words  are  adapted  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
David,  who  flees  north  (not  south)  and  is  wondrously  preserved. 
The  episode,  with  the  interview  between  Saul  and  Samuel,  and 
with  its  interesting  attitude  to  Saul  and  to  the  prophets,  was  evi- 
dently unknown  to  the  writer  of  xv.  35.  Other  and  more  profound 
differences  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  (j  a),  the  career  of 
Saul  (}  3)  and  David's  conquest  o(  Jerusalem  {§  4)  represent  irre- 
concilable historical  background. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Samuel  andSauL 
The  introductory  account  (i.-iv.  is)  of  the  birth,  dedication  and 
calling  of  the  young  prophet  Samuel  is  a  valuable  2.  btigm- 
picture  of  religious  life  at  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  oam  6t 
It  is  connected  by  the  prophecy  of  the  punishment  <*•■«» 
of  the  house  of  Eli  (iii.  ri  sqq.)  with  the  defeat  of  the"*'" 
Israelites  by  the  Philistines  at  Ebenezcr  near  Aphek,  the  loss  of 
the  ark  (iv.  16-22),  and  its  subsequent  fortunes  (v.-vii.  l).  A 
Philistine  oppression  of  twenty  ye^rs  ends  when  Samuel,  here 
the  recognized  ."  judge "  of  Israel,  gains  a  great  victory  at 
Ebenezer  near  Mizpah  (vii.).  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Philistines 
is  also  ascribed  to  Saul  (xiv.),  there  is  no  room  for  both  in  the 
history  of  the  prophet  (see  vii.  14),  and  it  Is  now  generally 
recognized  that  two  conflicting  representations  have  been  com- 
bined. In  one  (a)  Samuel,  after  bis  victory,  continues  to°  rule 
peacefully  as  a  theocratic  judge  over  the  Israelites,  the  people 
demand  a'king,  and  althottgh  their  request  is  viewed  as  hostile 
to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  tribes  are  summoned  at  Mizpah 
and  the  sacred  lot  falls  upon  Saul'  of  Benjamin  (viL  viii.  x. 
17-27).  But  in  the  other  (6)  the  Philistines  have  occupied  the 
heart  of  the  land,  the  Israelites  are  thoroughly  disorgam'zed, 
and  their  miserable  condition  moves  Vahweh  to  send  as  adelivcrer 
the  otherwise  unknown  Saul,  who  is  anointed  by  Samuel,  a  seer 
of  local  renown  (ix.  i-x.  16,  xlii.  xiv.).  The  conclusion  of  the 
former  is  found  in  Samuel's  farewell  address  (xii.)  and  the  entire 
repre^ntation  of  Samuel's  position,  Saul's  rise,  and  the  character- 
istic attitude  towards  the  monarchy  (viii.  7,.z.  tQ,  xil.  t2,  tf. 
Deut.  xvii.'i4-20,  Judg.  viii.  22  seq.,  Hos.  viiL  4,'xiif.  11),  separate 
it  sharply  from  the  relatively  fragmentary  narrative  In  (b); 
see  further  SAUtJEL.  The  former,  now  predominating,  account 
(a)  is  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  school,  and,  although  a  runn; 
ing  narrative,  appears  on  closer  inspection  to  be  based  upon 
earlier  sources  of  different  origin.  The  account  of  Eli,  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  (i.-iil.)  is  the  natural  prelude  to  Iv.-vii.'  r,  where, 
however,  we  lose  sight  of  Samuel  and  the  prophecy.  The 
punishment  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (iv.)  becomes  a  passing  interest,- 
and  the  fate  of  the  ark  Is  by  no  means  so  central  an  idea  as  its 
wonder-working  in  the  Philistine  territory.  Moreover,  the  sequel 
of  the  defeat  in  iv.  is  not  stated,  although  other  allusions  to  the 
fall  of  Shiloh  (Jer.  vii.  12-15,  '"'vi.  6,  9,  Ps.  Ixxviil.  60  sqq), 
and  the  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  priestly  family  at  Nob 
(xxi.  scq.)  have  led  most  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fuller 
account  of  the  events  must  have  been  extant.  A  narrative  of 
Eli  and  the  priesthood  of  Shiloh  has  probably  been  used  to  form 
an  introduction  to  Samuel's  victory  (vii.),  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented partly  by  the  account  olthe  early  Jife  of  the  future 
prophet  atid  judge  (note  the  present  abrupt  introdacdon  of  Ell 
in  i.  3)  and  partly  by  narratives  of  the  Ustoiy  of  the  aik  (v. 
scq.).  That  this  section  was  handled  at  a  relatively  late  period 
is  clear  not  only  from  the  presence  of  the  Deuteronomic  prophecy 
in  ii.  27-36  (see  {  6),  but  also  from  the  insertion  of  Ifannah's 
psalm  (ii.  i-io>— the  prototype  of  the  "  Magnificat  "—a  post- 
exilic  passage,  "  probably  composed  in  cefebration  of  some 
national  success"  (Driver),  the  present  suitability  of  which 
rests  upon  the  Interpretation  placed  on  verses-  ,    ,„ 

For  the  more  fragmentary  account  of  Saul's  rise  (ix.  I-x.  le,  xKl. 
3-70.  is>-23,  xiv.  1-47).  see  above,  page  194.  Chapter  xi.,  whei«  ho 
leads  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  rescue  of  their  kinsmen  of  Jabesh-Gtlead, 


rebuilding  the  temple,  I'ig.  L;  or  for  not.  attending  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Zech.  xiv.  16-19). 
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represents  a  situation  which  belongs  to  (a)  rather  than  to  the  state 
of  chaos  represented  in  (6);  it  describes  now  the  ncwlv-elected  king 
.proved  his  worth  (cf.  x.  27,  xi.  12  seq.).  The  compiler  has  used  a 
■tory  in  which  Saul  is  a  private  individual  of  Gibcah,  whither  the 
messengers  came  in  the  course  of  their  mission  (xi.  a  seq.).  This 
valuable  narrative  is  of  quite  distinct  on'gin.  Further,  Samuel's 
speech  includes  himself  amon^  the  past  judges  (xii.  11.  cf.  vii.),  and 
refers  to  an  Ammonite  invasion  (y.  12).  The  latter  finds  no  place 
Jn  the  present  history,  although  the  local  story  of  Jephthah's  de> 
liverance  of  Gilcad  (Judg.  xi.)  nas  been  treated  as  the  occasion  ofa 
general  Ammonite  oppression,  which  leads  to  an  Israelite  gatherings 
also  at  Mizpah  (Judg.  x.  7,  9,  17).  For  other  evidence  of  com- 
positeness  in  this  section,  see  A.  lx>ds,  Elud<s  de  thiotogU  (PariSp 
1901),  pp.  259-284,  and  below,  §  6. 

Saul. — Saul's  tdgn  b  introduced  in  xiii.  i  where  a  bUnk 
lias  been  left  for  bis  age  at  accession  (some  MSS.  insert "  thirty  ") ; 
the  duration  of  his  reign  is  also  textually  uncertain. 
liwSiM  '^'"  formula  is  parallel  to  that  in  2  Sam.  iL  10  seq., 
tISaml.  V.  4  seq.,  and  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  with  the 
additional  feature  that'  the  age  at  accession,  there 
usually  confined  to  the  Judaean  kings,  is  here  given  for  the 
Israelite  Saul  and  his  son  Ishbosheth  (>.«.  Ishbaal).  The  summary 
in  ziv.  47  sqq.  is  evidently  by  an  admirer;  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  continuous  Philistine  warfare 
'(v.  S3,  contrast  vii.  13)  which  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life 
of  David.  This  summary  gives  a  picture  of  Saul's  ability  and 
position  which  differs  so  markedly  from  the  subsequent  more 
extensive  narratives  of  David's  history  that  its  genuineness  has 
sometimes  been  questioned-,  nevertheless  it  is  substantiated 
by  the  old  poem  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  in  3  Sam.  L 
19-37,  and  a  fundamental  divergence  in  the  traditions  may  be 
assumed.  Similarly  in  3  Sam.  ii.  S-ioa,  the  length  of  Ishbaal'a 
teign  conflicts  with  the  history  of  David  (ii.  iz  and  iv.  i-v.  3), 
and  the  reorganization  of  (north)  Israel  with  the  aid  of  Abncr 
does  not  accord  with  other  traditions  which  represent  David 
as  the  deliverer  of  (all?)  Israel  from  the  Philistine  yoke  (iii. 
)8,  zix.  9).  But  iL  &-ioa,  in  common  with  z  Sam.  ziii.  z,  xiv. 
47-5Z  (cif.  also  the  introduction  in  i  Sam.  vii.  3  and  the  con- 
clusion vii.  15-17),  are  of  a  literaiy  character  different  from  the 
detailed  nanatives;  the  redactional  or  annalistic  style  is  notice- 
able, and  they  contain  features  characteristic  of  the  annals 
which  form  the  framework  of  Kings.*  In  Kings  the  Israelite 
and  Judaean  records  are  kept  carefully  separate  and  the  in- 
dependent standpoint  of  each  is  at  once  obvious.  Here,  however, 
much  complication  arises  from  the  combination  of  traditions 
of  distinct  origin:  independent  records  of  Saul  having  been 
revised  or  supplemented  by  writers  whose  interest  by  in  David. 
Little  old  tradition  of  Saul  is  preserved.  The  disastrous  over- 
throw of  Israel  in  the  north  (xxxL)  finds  it*  explanation  in  an 
interview  with  the  dead  Samuel  (xxviii.  3-35,  here  a  famous 
prophet),  where  the  Israelite  catastrophe  is  foreshadowed,  and 
Said  learns  that  he  has  lost  the  favour  of  'Yahweh,  and  that  his 
kingdom  will  pass  to  David  (n.  16-19).  Alluaon  is  made  to  his 
campaign  against  Amalck  (mentioned  in  xiv.  48  apparently  as 
an  active  enemy),  the  stoiy  of  which  contains  another  denuncia- 
tion and  again  a  reference  to  the  coming  supremacy  of  David 
(xv.  38).  This  peculiar  treatment  of  Saul's  history  by  writers  of 
the  prophetical  school  (cf.  Ahab  in  z  Kings  xx.  35-43)  has  been 
adapted  to  the  life  of  David,  and  the  Amalckite  war  (i  Sam. 
XV.)  is  nbw  the  prelude  to  the  anointing  of  the  youth  of  Bethlehem 
by  Samuel  (xvi.  z  sqq.).  'Yet  another  account  of  Saul's  rejection 
is  found  in  xiii.  8-14,  even  before  his  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Saul  is  warned  of  the  impending  chaqgc  (cf.  >.  z3  seq.  with 
3  Sam.  vii.  tz-z6).  But  the  incident  was.  evidently  tmknown 
to  the  author  of  chap,  xv.,  and  in  this  subordiiution  of  the  histoiy 
of  Saul  to  that  of  David,  in  the  reshaping  of  writings  by  specifically 
Judaean  hands,  we  have  a  preliminary  clue  to  the  liteiaiy  growth 
of  the  book. 

The  unambiguous  allusions  in  xiii.  13  icq.',  xv  96-38,  and  the 
anointing  of  I^avid  by  Samuel  in  xvi.  are  ignored  in  the  narratives  of 
the  relatxma  between  David  and  Saul,  cI  whose-  6rst  meedng  two 
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contradictory  accounts  are  given  (contrast  xvt.  ai  aqq.  and  xvil. 

J 3  aqq.).  The  independent  stories  of  David  place  him  in  the  south  of 
udah,  an  outlaw  with  a  large  following,  or  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines; 
and  his  raids  upon  south  Judaean  clans  arc  treated  as  attacks  upon 
Si ul's  kingdom  (xxvii.  10-12).  But  the  earlier  stages  arc  extremely 
confused.  Two  very  similar  narratives  describe  Saul's  pursuit  of 
Duvid  in  the  Judaean  desert  (xxiv.  xxvi.)*  The  main  points  are 
Saul's  confession  and  his  rccognitiqn  that  David  would  prevail 
Opcvi.  21-25);  the  latter  is  more  cnibhatic  when  he  foresees  that 
David  wit!  gain  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  he  adjures  him  to  spare 
his  seed  (xxiv.  20-22),  This  last  feature  is  prominent  in  xxiii.  15-18 
(the  prelude  to  xxiv.),  where  a  passage  is  inserted  to  describe  the 
co\cnant  between  David  and  Saul's  son  Jonathan.  The  account 
of  David's  flight  i.s  equally  intricate.  The  tradition  that  David  slew 
Goliath,  brought  his  head  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  his  sword  in 
Nob  (xvii.,  cf.  xxi.  Q,  xxii.,io)  is  incompatible  with  the  simpler  notice 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  (i  Chron.  xx.  5  seelcs  to  avoid  the  discrepancy) ; 
and  even  if  the  name  Goliath  be  a  later  addition  to  the  story  of  some 
gnat  exploit  {A.  R,  S.  Kennedy,  Sam.,  pp.  122,  149),  or  a  descriptive 
title  (\V.  E.  Barnes,  CAron.,  p.  104),  it  is  surely  difficult,  on  historical 
gniunds,  to  reconcile  David's  recurrine  lights  with  the  Philistines 
with  his  subsequent  escape  from  Saul  to  Achish  of  Cath  (xxvii.; 
already  anticipated  in  xxi.  10-15);  sec  further  §  6.  Saul's  jealousy, 
however,  is  in  some  way  kindled,  and  there  is  already  a  hint  at 
David's  succession  (xviii.  8  sqq.,  Scptuagint  omits  10  seq.).  The 
•torics  of  Merab  (xviii.  17-10)  and  Michal  (rp.  20  sqq.)  arc  duplicate, 
and  a  number  ol  internal  difficulties  throughout  are  only  partially 
removed  in  the  shorter  text  of  the  Septuagint.  In  xx.  David  has 
rejilizcd  Saul's  hatred;  but^Jonathan  scarcely  credits  it,  although  in 
xix.  1-7  Saul  had  instructed  his  attendants  to  slay  the  youth  and  his 
son  had  effected  a  reconciliation.  This  is  ignored  also  in  xix.  8-10 
(cf.  xviii.  10  seq.,  xx.  31  soq.),  and  again  in  to.  11-17  where  David  is 
saved  by  Michal  hi.s  wife  (see  xxv.  44).  and  in  rp.  18-24  (David  with 
Samuel,  sec  §  I  end).  Even  in  xx.  the  urgent  preparations  for  flight 
arc  deUyc-d  in  vp.  II-I71  where  Jonathan  entreats  David's  kindness 
for  his  descendants  (sec  a  Sam.  ix.  i,  below),  and  again  in  rr.  40-42, 
■wlicre  the  second  meeting  with  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  stultifies 
tV-  preceding  plans.* 

Damd. — All  the  stori«9  of  the  relations  between  the  founden 
of  the  respective  monarchies  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the 
disentanglement  of  distinct  series  of  narratives  is  a 

task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.*    They  reflect  la  vaiying  

forms  the  popular  interest  In  David  and  are  of  the  a/OavMi 
greatest  value  in  illustrating  current  traditions,  thought 
and  styles  of  litoature.  Apart  from  the  more  detailed  and  con- 
tinuous history,  there  are  miscellaneous  passages  in  t  Sam.  v.-viii., 
with  introduction  (v.  z-3},  and  a  concluding  chapter  roonding 
off  his  reign  (vili.).  A  similaK  collection  in  xii.-xxiv.  severs 
the  narratives  in  it.-nx..  from  David's  death  in  z  Kings  i.-ii. 
Their  contents  range  over  all  periods,  from  the  Amalckite  war 
(viii.  19,  cf.  I  Sam.  zxz.)  to  David's  "last  words"  (ndii.  x, 
but  see  t  Kings  t  and  ii.  i).  In  pardcolar  they  narrate  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebtisites  (v.  6-xo)  and  other 
fights  in  that  district  as  far  as  Geser  (tv.  17-25),  the  purchase  of 
land  from  a  Jebuaitc  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  (xxiv.;  see 
z  Chron.  xxj.'zxii.  z,  a  Chron.  iii.  z),  and  the  remazkable  story 
of  the  padfication  of  the«Gibeonites  (xxi.  Z-Z4).  With  the 
conflicts  in  v.  are  closely  connected  the  exists  in  xxf.  15  sqq., 
xxiii.  8  sqq.,  and  the  probability  of  some  disarrangement  fai 
supported  by  the  repetition  of  the  list  of  officials  in  viii.  Z5-Z8 
and  XX.  33-36,  which  many  scholars  (after  Budde)  attribute  to 
the  later  insertion  of  fx.-xx.  si.  On  this  view,  at  an  earlier 
stage  the  two  groups  v.-viiL,^xxi.-zxiv.  were  contiguous — tliou^ 

*  It  Is  difficult  to  decide  which  Is  the  older;  for  xxvi  see  espcdatly 
M.  Ldhr,  Sam,,  p.  xiv.;  H.  Gressmann,  Sckriften  d.  A.  T.,  ad  toc,i 
for  xxiv.  Ece  W.  W.  Guth.  Journ.  of  Bibt.  Lit.  (iSK)6),  pp.  114  sqq. 

'  The  keen  interest  in  Jonathan  ia  also  conspicuous  at  the  veiy 
commencement  of  Saul's  career,  where  the  youth  (in  ix.  Saul  **imffff 
appears  to  be  represented  as  an  inexperienced  youth)  is  the  centre 
or  the  narrative  (see  xiii.  3.  xiv.  I-14.  17,  3i,  37-45),  rather  than  the 
father  who  now  achieves  the  task  to  which  he  was  called  by  Yahwdb. 
But  the  revision  has  been  too  complicated  for  any  satisfactory  di»> 
cusslon  of  the  literary  stages, 

*  On  the  attempts  (especially  of  K.  Budde,  Rkhur  «.  Samud, 
1890,  and  elsewhere)  to  recover  here  the  Yahwistic  (or  Judaean) 
and  Elohistic  (or  Ephraimite)  sources  of  the  Hexatcuch,  see  the 
criticisms  of  B.  Stade,  Theoiog.  Lit.  Zeitung  (1896),  No.  i:  Steucf^ 
nagel.  ib.  (190^),  No.  17:  W.  Ricdel.  Tkeot.  Lit.  Blatl  (1904),  No.  3, 
coL  28;  also  H.  P.  Smith,  Journ.  Bibl.  Lit.,  15  (1896),  pa  l-ij 
and  W.  W.  Guth,  Die  alUre  Schicht  in  den  Erzahiungen  lifrer  Stul  it. 
David  (1904) ;  aad  "  Unity  of  the  Older  Saul-David  Narratives  '*  (see 
note  3  abov(:j. 
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not  necessarify  in  thenr  present  form  or  order.'  Budde's  further 
conclusion  that  i  Kings  i.  ii.  1-9, 13  tqq.  were  likewise  wanting 
{^am.  p.  jd.)  is  also  valuable,  since  (a)  a  Sam.  v.-viii.  (with 
xzL-xxiv.)  finds  its  natural  continuation,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  Deuteronomic  compiler's  framework  in  Kings,  in  i  Kings  ii. 
10-12,  iii.  2,  and  (b)  z  Kings  v.  3  scq.  (also  Deuteronomic)  explicitly 
pouts  bafk  to  the  summary  of  the  wars  in  2  Sam.  viii.  It  is 
oommonly  recognized  that  the  compiler  of  3  Sam.  v.-viii.  has 
wron^y  placed  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (v.  6  sqq.)  the 
conflict  with  the  Philistines  (v.  17  sqq.),  where  the  "  hold  "  is 
not  Zk>n  but  some  place  of  retreat,  perhaps  AduUam  (cf.  xxiiL 
14)*  This  being  so,  the  conflicts  in  xxj.  15  sqq.,  zxiii.  8  sqq., 
which  are  located  around  Gath,  LcU  (so  read  xxiii.  11),  Pas- 
dammim  (so  v.  9;  see  1  Chron.  xL  13),  Bethlehem,  and  the 
vaOcy  of  Repbaim,  should  also  precede  the  occupation  of 
JeniMlem  and  the  subsequent  partition  of  territory  among 
IHvid't  sons  and  others  (e.g.  xiii.  23,  near  Bethel).  These 
passages  combine  to  furnish  a  representation  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  capture  of  the  capital  which  is  distinct  from  and 
DOW  superseded  by  the  detailed  narratives  in  ii.  x2-iv.  Here, 
Isfabaal  is  east  of  the  Jordan,  David's  men  are  engaged  in  flirting 
Benjamin  and  Israel — even  at  Gibeon  (about  6  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem),  the  interest  of  the  history  is  in  David's  former 
reUtions  with  Israel  at  Saul's  court,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the 
future  deliverer  of  the  oppressed  people.  These  stories  are,  in 
fact,  of  a  stamp  with  the  detailed  narratives  already  noticed 
(S  S)*  luxl  they  conflict  with  the  fragmentary  traditions  of 
David's  steps  to  Jerusalem  as  seriously  as  the  popular  narratives 
of  Saul  conflicted  with  older  evidence.  But  already  Josh.  ix. 
17,  XV.  63;  Judg.  i.  ai,  ^9,  35,  xiz.  xo-x3;  a  Sam.  v.  6  (cf. 
xxi.  2),  indicate  the  presence  of  a  line  of  alien  dties  including 
Jerusalem  itself,  and  would  point  to  ah  important  alien  district, 
the  existence  of  which  obviously  bears  upon  the  trustworthiness 
ti  the  group  of  narratives  enchxUng  Bethlehem  of  Judah  and 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  the  traditional  homes  of  David  and  Saul.' 
On  the  other  hand,  this  would  ignore  the  representation  of 
(north)  Israelite  extension  over  Judah  by  Joshua  and  Saul,* 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  have  to  allow  for  absolutely 
differmt  and  conflicting  standpoints  in  regard-  to  the  history 
of  the  district,  and  that  the  Judaean  traditions  of  David  once 
bad  their  own  independent  account  of  the  occupation  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  .neighbourhood^  The  fragments  preserved  in 
3  Sam.  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv.  are  quite  distinct  from  ii.  x3-iv.; 
Chey  throw  another  light  upon  David's  relations  to  Saul's  family 
(xxL  1-Z4);  and  the  stories  of  heroic  conflicts  with  giam-like 
figures  of  Gath,  &c.  (zxiii.  9  seq.,  18,  cf.  t  Chron.  xi.  11,  30)  find 
00  place  by  the  side  of  the  more  detailed  records  of  David's 
sojourn  under  the  protection  oi  a  king  of  Gath,  one  of  a  confeder- 
ation of  Philistine  cities  (t  Sam.  xzvii.,  xxix.).  It  is  probable  that 
popular  stories  of  the  conquest  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  have 
been  applied  to  the  Philistines;  their  general  character  associates 
them  with  the  legends  of  the  "  sons  of  Anak  "  who  enter  into 
Judaean  (perhaps  originally  CaleUte)  tradition  elsewhere 
(Num.  xiii.  33;  Josh.  xi.  31  seq..  zv.  14;  see  Budde,  Sam., 
p.  310  seq.).*,   Several  intricate  literary  problems  however  at 

*  Comitl,  Nowack,  Stcnning  and  Keonedjr  (see  Liierature,  below) 
•eeepc  Budde's  suggestion  that  bc-xx.  were  inserted  by  a  hand  later 
than  the  firtC  Peuteronomic  editor  of  viii.;  but  the  further  a»- 
■impcion  that  this  editor  had  deliberately  omitted  ix.-xx.  from 
his  edition  cannot  be  prored,  and  deals  with  a  literary  sugc  too 
early  for  any  confident  ^oion  or  even  for  any  critical  investigation 
of  value. 

* "  Icrusalem  "  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  54  is  usually  treated  as  an  ana- 
chronisin,  because  of  its  occupation  by  the  Jebusites.  and  Kirjath- 
jemnm  (viL  i.  2.  perhaps  KiryiU  ti'Bnab,  9  m.  W.  of  Jemialem)  is 
OMimooly  admitted  to  be  in  alien  hands.  But  it  is  clear  that  Nob 
(1  Sam.  xxL  seq.).  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  capiul,  on  this  view,  was 
•eaicely  an  Israelite  dty.  yet  the  presence  of  the  priests  of  Sbiloh 
there  u  essential  to  the  present  structure  of  the  book. 

I  For  Joshua,  sec  the  older  portions  of  Josh,  x.,  and  for  Saul. 
t  San.  xiv.  47*51  (his  wars),  xv.  4  (his  Judaean  army),  xvii.  54 
(Icrusalem),  xxvii.  7*i2  (south  Judaean  clans  under  Israelite  suae* 
faioty)  and  2  Sam.  I.  12  (Scptuagint). 

*  For  this  cf.  the  "  Anakim  "  of  Gaaa.  Gath  and  Ashdod.  Ac.. 
k  JoUi.  xi.  31  seq.,  with  the  "  Philistine  "  lords,  ih.  xiiL  3.  and  see 
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once  arise  in  connexion  with  the  two  series  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv., 
and  ix.-xx.,  since,  apart  from  their  earlier  literary  growth  as 
distinct  units,  they  have  undergone  some  revision  and  alteration 
when  compilers  brought  them  into  their  present  form. 

The  story  of  David  and  Baihsheba,  an  incident  placed  in  the 
account  of  the  Ammonite  campaign,  upon  which  it  now  depends 
(x.-xii._;  with  x.  15-19  cf.  viii.  3-8),  connects  itself  through  the  pro- 
phecy in  xii.  IO-13  with  the  subsequent  family  feuds,  in  particular 
with  Absalom's  rebellion  (cf.  xvi.  21  seq.),  and  again  with  i  Kings  i.,' 
where  Adonijah's  revolt  rouses  Bathsheba  to  persuade  David  to 
fulfil  some  promise  of  his  to  recognize  her  young  son  Solomon  as  his 
heir  (i.  13.  17,  21,  29  scq.).  The  section  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
historiography.  The  whole  is  closely  linked  together  for  an  ostensible 
purpose,  a  chronological  scheme  runs  throughout  (xiii.  23,  38,  xiv. 
28  and  XV.  7),*  and  the  section  concludes  with  an  account  both  of 
David's  death  and  of  Solomon's  accession  (see  further  Solomon). 
But  2  Sam.  xii.  10-12  isan  insertion  (Wcllhauscn.Cornill,  Kittcl,  &c.), 
even  if  xii.  1-150  itself  be  not  of  secondary  origin  (Wincklcr,  Schwally, 
H.  P.  Smith,  Nowack,  Buddc,  Dhorme) ;  ana  of  the  related  passages. 
XV.  16  is  a  (floss  (Budde),  on  xx.  3  see  below,  and  the  authenticity  of 
xvi.  21-23  in  its  present  context  is  not  beyond  doubt  (see  alao 
Aiiithophel).  Although  xxi.  1-14  and  ix.  are  of  entirely  distinct 
standpoints,'  both  arc  presupposed  in  xvi.  5-1^,  xix.  16-23,  i^nd  in 
xvi.  1-4,  xix.  24-30  respectively;  the  gloss  xxt.  7  evidently  dates 
after  the  insertion  of  ix.,  while  the  opening  words  of  ix.  i  point  back, 
not  to  xxi.  which  is  ignored,  but  rather  to  iv.,  from  which  it  is 
now  severed  by  the  miscellaneous  group  of  passages  in  v.-viii.'  In 
view  of  a  few  recognized  signs  of  diverse  origin  (contrast  xiv.  27  with 
xviii.  18,  and  see  Buddc  on  xv.  24  sqq.,  xvii.  17),  it  is  possible  that 
xvi.  1-14,  xix.  16-30  arc  also  secondary.  In  any  case  the  new  revolt 
of  Shcba  (xx.  1-22),  can  hardly  be  the  original  sequel  to  Absalom's 
rebellion  (W'tncklcr,  H.  P.  Smith,  B.  Luther,  E.  Meyer);  there  is  no 
historical  prelude  to  I  Kings  i.  (note  the  opening  verse,  David's  old 
age.  and  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  i),  and  the  literary  introduction  to  the  story 
of  Shcba  is  to  be  found  in  the  closing  scene  of  xix.,  apparently  at  the 
point  where  David  returns  to  the  Jordan  on  his  way  to  Gilga)  {v.  40).' 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  murder  of  Amasa  (xx.  8  sqq.)  is  parallel  to 
that  of  Asahcl  (ii.  12  sqq.),  and  the  two  (now  preceding  the  separate 
groups  v.-viii.  and  xxi.-xxiv.)  are  closely  associated  in  i  Kings  ii.  5. 
The  misccIUncous  groups,  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv.,  are  also  certainly  not 
in  their  original  form.  The  introduction  in  v.  1-3  is  twofold  (p.  3 
and  the  incomplete  v.  i  scq).  and  the  list  in  iii.  2-S  (note  the  resuming 
link  V.  6  after  v.  i)  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  v.  13-16,  anj 
has  probably  been  removed  from  the  context  of  the  latter  (cf. 
I  Chron.  iii.  1-8).  The  presence  of  a  late  hand  is  also  proved  by  the 
psjim  in  xxii.  (Ps.  xviii.)  and  by  David's  "  last  words,  which  sever 
xxi.  15-22  and  xxiii.  8  sqq.  These  in  turn  part  two  related  narratives 
in  xxi.  1-14  and  xxiv.,  and  the  latter  (with  which  note  the  divergent 
features  in  i  Chron.  xxi.)  shows  several  signs  of  later  origin  or  t\i- 
vision.  Chap.  vii.  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  i  Kings  v.  3-5,  viii. 
14  sqq.,  all  Deuteronomic  passages,  though  not  of  one  stamp.  Con- 
tinuous warfare  prevented  the  building  of  the  temple  (i  Kings  v: 
3-5,  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.),  and  David's  proposal  to  erect  a  house  to  Yahweh 
seems  unnecessary  after  vi.  17  seq. ;  but  vii.  1,9,  in  fact,  presuppose 
ch.  viii.,  and  the.  main  object  of  the  narrative  is  to  emphasize 
Yahweh's  promise  to  build  David's  house,  i.e.  his  dynasty,  vii.  is 
connected  with  i  Kings  viii.  but  an  important  variation  (p.  16 
contrast  2  Sam.  vii.  6-8)  illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic sources.  It  is  important  to  notice  that,  as  in  the  account  of 
the  temple  in  the  history  of  Solomon,  the  introduction  to  it  in  these 
chapters  (2  Sam.  vi.  scq.)  divides  miscellaneous  though  closcly- 
rclated  material  (see  Kings).  On  their  prelude  in  i  Sam.  vL  see 
below,  {  6. 

Thus,  the  account  of  David's  conflicts  with  giant  heroes  and 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  its  district  sccms  to  belong  to  a 
cycle  of  Judaean  tradition  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  22,  28;  s^Smrr^ 
Josh.  xi.  31,  XV.  14),  which  has  been  almost  superseded  htsot 
by  other  traditions  of  the  rise  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  ^"!f"* 
and  by  the  more  popular  narratives  of  early  relations 
between  the  Judaean  David  and  the  (north)  Israelite  king  and 

•  In  XV.  7  we  must  read /our  for  forty  (the  vow  in  this  verse  refers 
to  Absalom's  exile  some  years  previouslv). 

•  On  this  and  on  the  character  of  the  detailed  narratives  in  general, 
see  B.  Luther  in  E.  Meyer.  Israelil^n  u.  ihre  Nachbarstdmme,  pp. 
184-190.  See,  generally,  the  studies  by  W.  Caspan,  Aufkommen  u. 
Krised.  isracl.  KGHtglums  unlrr David  {i<fOQ)  and  Tiuol.Stud.  u.KrU. 
(1009),  pp-  317  sqc)-.  619  sqq.;  and  also  H.  Grcssmann  {Literature, 
below). 

'  Chap.  ix.  belongs  to  the  joint  traditions  of  David  and  Saul  (cf. 
ii.  5'iv.);  p.  13,  which  presupposes  chap,  v.^  appears  to  be  an 
addition  (sec  H.  P.  Smith.  Dhorme). 

•  xix.  40  (all  Judah  and  half  Israel)  resumes  v.  15"  (where  TsracI 


is  not  mentioned).    For  the  view  that  Absalom's  revolt  originally 
udah  alone,  see  the  rclatc<l  section  in  David.    Dnonne, 
it  may  be  obscr\Td,  finds  in  ix.-xx.  another  source  for  x.  1-14.  xii.  \'\$a. 


concerned  Judah  alone,  see  the  related  section  in  David. 
it  may  be  obscr\Td,  finds  in  ix.-xx.  another  source  for  X.  1-14, 
XV.  i-6,  10,  24-26,  29,  xvL  5-14,  xvii.  27-29.  xix.  i6-2i  and  xx.  1-22. 
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people.  The  penUtent  emphasis  upon  luch  {eatures  as  the 
tejecUon  of  Saul,  his  enmity  towards  David,  the  latter's  chivalry, 
attd  his  friendship  for  Jonathan,  will  partly  account  for  the  present 
literary  intricacies;  and,  on  general  grounds,  traditions  of  quite 
distinct  origin  (Caiebite  or  Jerahmeelite;  indigenous  Judaean; 
North  Israelite  or  Benjandte)  are  to  be  expected  in  a  work  now 
in  post-ealic  form.'  David's  history  is  handled  independently 
of  Saul  in  x  Sam.  xxv.;  and  the  narrative,  now  editorially 
connected  with  the  context  (>.  i,  see  xxviii.  3,  and  >.  44,  see 
i  Sam.  iii.  15),  gives  a  valuable  picture- of  his  life  in  the  south 
of  Palestine.'  With  this  notice  his  relations  with  south  Judaean 
cities  in  xxx.  36-31.  His  flight  northwards  to  the  Philistine  king 
of  Gath  (xzvii.)  is  hardly  coimected  with  the  preceding  situations 
in  xxiv.  17-29,  xxv.  or  xxvi.  9i->5i  and  his  previous  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines  at  Kcilah  (xxiii.  1-15)  raises  historical  difficulties. 
This  is  not  to  mention  his  earlier  successes  over  the  same  people, 
which  are  very  explicitly  ignored  in  xxix.  5,  although  the  famous 
couplet  there  quoted  now  finds  its  only  explanation  in  xviii.  7 
after  the  death  of  Goliath  and  the  defeat  of  the  Fhilistmes. 
The  traditions  of  varying  relations  between  Judoh  and  the 
Philistines  attached  to  David  (cf.  xxvii.  $  seq.)  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  popular  stories  of  giants  of  Gath,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  joint  history  of  David  and  Saul.  The  ^dependent  narratives 
of  the  latter's  fate  seem  to  represent  one  of  those  disastrous 
attacks  upon  the  north  which  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (xxviii.  4,  xxix;  see  j£w£:  HUlory,  {  12). 
The  geographical  data  are  confused  by  the  stories  of  David 
(see  t.Sain.  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  x,  and  the  commentaries),  and,  while 
the  "  Philistines  "  for  once  march  north  to  Jesred  to  deliver 
their  attack,  David's  presence  is  not  discovered  until  Aphek  is 
reached  (xxix.).  His  journey  is  the  opportunity  for  an  Amalekite 
laid  (xxx.  cf.  xxvii.  8  seq.},  and  this  new  defeat  of  Amalck, 
ascribed  to  David,  proves  a  more  successful  undertaking  than  that 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  Saul  (xv.  20  seq.  26-28).  Similarly, 
Saul's  disaster  leaves  Israel  again  in  the  hands  of  the  "  PhiHs- 
tuies  "  (xxxi.  7,  cf.  xiii.  6  seq.),  and  it  is  for  David  to  save  the 
people  of  Israel  out  of  their  hands  (2  Sam.  iii.  iS,  cf.  i  Sam.  ix. 
16).'  The  sequel  to  the  joint  history  has  another  version  of 
Saul's  death  (]  Sam.  i.  6-10,  13-16),  and  an  Amalekite  is  the 
offender;  contrast  his  death  in  i.  X5  seq.  with  iv.  10  seq.  The 
chapter  explains  the  transference  of  the.  royal  insignia  from 
Isrul  to  Judah.  Here  is  quoted  (from  the  "  Book  of  Jashar  ") 
the  old  poetical  lament  over  the  death  of  the  valiant 
friends  Saul  and  Jonathan,  describing  their  successful  warlike 
career,  the  wealth  they  brought  the  people,  and  the  vivid  sense 
of  national  misfortune  (i.  19-27).  It  is  utilized  for  the  history  of 
David,  to  whom  its  authorship  is  attributed.  In  general,  it 
appears  that  thoiie  narratives  wherein  the  histories  of  Saul  and 
David  are  combined — very  much  in  the  favour  of  the  latter — 
were  originally  distinct  from  those  where  (a)  Saul's  figure  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  old  poem  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and 
(6)  where  David's  victories  over  prehistoric  giants  and  his  war- 
Uke  movements  to  Jerusalem  pave  the  way  for  the  founda- 
tion— from  a  particular  Judaean  standpoint— of  his  remarkably 
long  dynasty. 

The  literary  problems  of  the  books  o(  Sarawl  are  thoie  of  the 
writing  of  the  history  of  the  monarchies  from  different  points  of 
.  f«c-^  view;  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the* books  with 
~~*^  those  that  precede  and  follow  shows  that  a  careful  con- 
liMarkml  "derit'on  of  the  internal  literary  and  historical  features 
m„^,g^  of  these  also  is  necessary.  The  first  step  is  the  recognition 
^^^  of  a  specific  f^uterooomic  redaction  m  Joshua— Kings, 
an  intricate  process  which  extended  into  the  post-exilic  age.* 
Certain  pbenomena  suggest  that  the  first  compilation  was  nude 
outside  Judah — in  Israel,  whereas  others  represent  a  Judaean 
and  anti-Isiaelite  feeling.    The  close  interconnexionof  Judg.  x.- 

E  (prooal 


t  Sam,  xii.  is  as  crucial  as  that  of  2  Sam.  v.-I  Kings  ii.   The  ( 


ably 


,  ■  The  late  genealogy  of  Saul  in  1  Chron.  viiL  29  sqq-,  ix.  3$  sqq., 
IS  evidence  for  a  keoi  inteieat  in  the  Saulidae  in  post -exilic  tiroes. 

'  The  chapter  with  the  prophecy  ct  Abigail  may  be  of  CaMote 
origin. 

'So  alio,  David's  wars  (2  Sam.  vBL)  bear  a  ceitavi  leaembboce 
to  those  of  Saul  ( I  Sam.  xiv.  47). 

•See  G.  F.  Moore,  Eicy.  Bib.  "  Historical  Utetature,"  I  6  seq. 
"  Joshua,"  U  5.  X. ;  "  Judg(»,"  i  .4.  ^ 


Dcuteronomic)  framework  of  Israelite  historv  in  Kings  can  be  traced 
in  Samuel,  and  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  it  should  have  gone 
back  beyond  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I.  While  the  detailed  history 
of  Israelite  kings  and  prophets  in  i  Kings  xvii.-a  Kings  x.  (Ahab 
to  Jehu)  finds  more  <levetoped  parallels  in  the  narratives  of  Saul  and 
Samuel,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon 
(Judaean  kings  over  a  united  Israel)  and  of  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  has  complicated  the  present  sources.  Although  the 
contents  of  3  Sam.  v.-viii.,  xxi.-xxiv.,  i  Kings  ii.  10-12,  iii.  2,  appear 
to  have  been  consecutive  (In  some  form)  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  con- 
nexion has  been  broken  by  ix.-xx.,  i  Kings  i.  ii.  1-9,  13  sqq.,  and  the 
funher  vicissitudes  can  scarcely  be  recovered;  and  while  there  are 
clear  signs  of  more  than  one  Deuteronomic  hand  in  the  former 
group,  the  latter  shows  in  1  Kings  ii.  2-4  a  Dcuteronomic  revision, 
either  of  independent  origin  or  in  the  combination  of  the  sources  in 
their  present  form.  ,  Moreover,  Samuel's  farewell  address  (i  Sam. 
)di.)  belongs  to  the  Deuteronomic  and  later  account  of  Saul's  rise, 
and  closes  the  period  of  (a)  the  Israelite  "  judges  '*  (see  Judg.  ii. 
6-iii.  6,  an  extremely  composite  passage),  and  {b)  the  Ammonite  and 
Philistine  oppression  {ib.  x.  6  sqq.).'  The  former  follows  upon 
Joshua's  two  concluding  speeches,  one  given  by  a  Deuteronomic 
writer  in  xxiii.,  and  the  other  incorporated  by  another  though  simitar 
hand  in  xxiy.  Althouch  the  pre- monarchical  age  is  Wcwed  as  one  of 
kinglikc  "  judges,"  the  chiefs  are  rather  local  heroes  (so  Ehud, 
Giaeon,  Tcphthah),  and  xhc  boisterous  giant  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.- 
xvi.),  and  the  religious  leaders  EIi  and  Samuel  arc  "judges  ^  from 
other  standpoints.  Perplexity  is  caused,  also,  in  the  oldest  account 
of  Saul's  rise  (i  Sam.  ix.)  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  Philistine 
oppression  which  cannot  be  connected  with  vii.  a-viiL,  or  even 
with  I  Sam.  iv.-vii.  i.*  On  the  other  hand,  Judg.  x.  6  sqq. 
refers  to  a  Philistine  oppression  uhich  has  no  sequel.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  there  was  an  original  litcrar>'  connexion  between 
the  two  which  has  been  broken  by  the  insertion  of  traditions  relating 
to  Samuel  and  Saul.^  This  finds  support  (a)  in  the  internal  evidence 
for  the  later  addition  of  Judg.  xvii.-xxi.,  and  of  certain  portions  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  1  Samuel;  (M  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tinuity in  tne  intervening  history;  ancl  (c)  in  the  material  relation- 
ship between  portions  of  the  highly  composite  Judg.  x.  6  sqq.  and  the 
rise  of  Saul.  The  literary  processes  thus  involved  find  an  analogy  in 
the  original  connexion  between  2  Sam.  v.-viii.  and  xxt.-xxtv.,  or 
between  Exod.  xxxiii.  f<eq.  and  Num.  x.  29-36,  xi.  (sec  Salx). 

The  section  l  Sam.  iv.-vii.  i  forms  the  prelude  to  Samuel's  great 
victory  and  belongs  to  the  history  of  Shiloh  and  the  priesthood  o?  Eli. 
Hut  the  fall  of  this  sanctuary  scarcely  Ijclongs  to  this  remote  age 
(nth  century);  it  was  sufficiently  recent  to  serve  as'a  warning  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (close  jf  7th  century).  This  event 
of  supreme  importance  to  north  Israel  (cf.  Judg.  xviii.  30  seq.)  is 
already  connected  with  Samuel's  prophecy  in  iii.,  but  the  latter  is 
strengthened  by  the  Deuteronomic  passage,  ii.  27-36,  which  links  the 
disaster,  not  with  the  history  of  Samuel,  but  with  the  rise  of  the 
Zadokite  Lcvites  of  ^rusalem,  and  thus  represents  a  specifically 
Judaean  standpoint.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Judaean  adaptation  of 
the  prophetical  treatment  of  Saul's  life,  and  it  also  reflects  certain 
priestly  rivalries  (see  Levites).  With  the  loss  of  Shiloh  is  explained 
the  appearance  of  the  priests  at  Nob  outside  Jerusalem  (xxi.  i, 
xxii.  o),  which  is  followcid  by  their  massacre,  the  Htght  of  Abiathar 
(xxiij,  and  the  transference  of  the  sacred  ephod  to  David  (xxiii.  6).* 
Mere,  however,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ephod  brought  by 
Abiathar,  the  survivor  of  the  house  of  Eli  (cf.  ii.  28,  xxi.  9),  points 
away  from  what  was  once  a  common  object  of  cult  to  the  late  and  post- 
exilic  restriction  of  its  use  to  the  Aaronitc  high  priests  (see  EniOD). 

Moreover,  according  to  1  Kings  ii.  26,  Abiathar  bore  the  ark,  and 
while  some  traditions  traced  its  h(stor>'  to  Shiloh,  or  even  found  it  at 
Bethel  (Judg.  xx.  27  seq.),  others  apparently  ran  quite  another  course, 
a.=>sociated  it  with  southern  clans  ultimately  settled  in  Judah,  and 
supposed  that  Jerusalem  was  its  first  resting-place.  The  author  of 
2  Sam.  vii.  6  (cf.  also  i  Chron.  xxiii.  25  sq.)  can  scarcely  have  known 
I  Sam.  i.-iii.  with  its  temple  at  Shiloh,  and  although  2  Sam.  vi.  finds 
its  present  prelude  in  i  Sam.  vi.  17-vii.  i.  that  passage  actually 
brings  the  story  of  its  fortunes  to  a  close  by  relating  the  return  of 
the  ark  from  Philistine  territory  to  the  care  of  AbinadabandElearar 
at  Kirjaili-icarim  (note  the  *' Lcvitical  "  type  of  the  names;  Budde, 
60m.  p.  47).  From  Josh.  ix.  17  (post-exilic  source)  it  miijht  indeed 
be  argued  that  the  district  was  not  under  Israelite  jurisdiction  (sec 
Kennedy,  Sam.  p.  325  seq.),  although  to  judge  from  the  older 


•With  the  length  of  office  in  i  Sam.  iv.  18  (cf.  vii.  15)  compare 
the  similar  notices  in  }ud^.  x.  2  srtj.,  xii.  7  saq.,  xv,  20,  xvH.  31,  and 
with  the  length  of  oppression  in  vii.  2,  cf.  Judg.  iii.  8,  14,  tv.  3,  vi.  I. 
X.  8,  xiii.  1. 

•  Nowack,  p.  39:  Riedel.  Theolc%.  Lit.  BlaU  (1904),  No.  3,  col.  28. 
'S.  A.  Cook.  Critical  Notts^'p.  127  seq.  (cf.  Dhorme.  Rev.  Bibl., 

1908,  p.  436;  Codbey,  Amer.  Joum.  Theol.,  1^09.  p.  610). 

•  Although  writers  sought  to  explain  Saul  s  disastrous  end  (cf. 
I  Chron.  x.  13),  it  is  only  josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  9)  who  refers  to  the 
atrocity  at  Nob.  The  significance  of  the  tradition  is  unknown;  tome 
connexion  with  Saul's  religious  zeal  at  Ciibeon  has  been  conjectured 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  2).  Tliat  the  actual  murderer  was  an  Edomiic  may 
pcrhap6  be  associated  with  other  traditions  of  Edomitc  hotitiUiy. 
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of  Saul  it  wu  doubtltts  part  of  his  kingdom.    It  roav  be 

that  the  narTBti\ie  (which  prtsupposes  some  account  of  the  fall  of 
Sbiloh)  i*  port  of  an  attempt  to  cosmlinace  different  traditions  of 
the  great  paUadium.> 

Consequently,  the  literary  structure  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
throoghout  involved  with  a  careful  criticism  of  the  historical  tradi- 
-  ^^_  tioosascribed  to  the  nth  and  beginning  of  the  loth  century 
^^2~*  B.C.  The  perspective  of  the  past  has  often  been  lost,  earlier 
^^'  views  have  been  subordinated  to  later  ones,  conflicting 
atandpcHnts  have  been  incorporated.  The  intricacy  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  redactions  still  awaits  solution,  and  the  late  insertion  of  caHier 
narratives  (which  have  had  their  own  vicissitudes)  complicates  the 
liiciary  evidence.  Greater  care  than  usual  was  taken  to  u'eave  into 
the  canonical  representation  of  history  sources  of  diverse  origin,  and 
it  k  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  oo  more  than  indicate  some  of 
the  more  important  features  in  the  composition  of  a  book,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  for  the  critical  study  of  biblical  history  and 
theology. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  often  corrupt  but  can  frequently  be  corrected 
with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint.  The  parallel  portions  in  Chronicles 
abo  sometimes  preserve  better  readings,  but  mutt  be  used  with 
caution  as  xhey  may  represent  other  recensions  or  the  result  of 
rewriting  and  reshapii^.  As  a  whole.  Chronicles  presents  the  period 
from  a  utter  ecclestasncal  standpoint,  pr  u  [poking  (in  contrast  to 
SamueO  tlw  fully  develc^wd  "  Mosaic"  ntual  (sec  Cmromclcs). 
Afttr  tribal  and  priestly  lists  (l  Chron.  L-ix  ),  Saul's  end  is  suddenly 
introduced  (x.,  note  v.  13  teq.).  Davkl  appc^irs  no  less  abruptly,  tlw 
sequence  being  a  Sam.  v.  1*3.  6-10,  xxiii.  8-39  (with  additions,  xL 
4I-47,  and  a  list  of  his  supporters  at  ZiUIag  and  Hebron).  To 
a  Sam.  vi.  a-ii  there  is  a  "  Levitical  "  prelude  (xjii.  1-5),  then  follow 
V.  1 1-35,  and  vi.  ia-19,  which  is  embedded  in  novel  material.  Next, 
2  Sam.  vii.  seq.,  x.,  xi.  I,  xii.  30  scq.,  xxi.  iS-22,  and  finally  xxiv. 
(Chron.  xxi.).  The  last  is  the  prelude  to  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  temple  and  the  future  sovereis^nty  of  Solomon,  and  ends 
with  Da*^'s  army  and  government  (Chron.  xxvii  ),  and  hi^cojiLJud- 
inf  acts  (xxviii.  sec|.)<  The  compiler  was  not  ignorant  of  other 
KMtrcet  (see  x.  13,  xii.  19,  21,  33),  and,  in  general,  carries  out.  though 
from  a  later  standpoint,  tendencies  already  manifest  in  Samuel.  The 
Utter  in  fact  is  no  less  the  rr--i;V  of  eflUnn:il  pTrr?.3CS  and  since  it  is 
now  in  post-exilic  form,  thi>  1  ■  ;!.^  -i..m  i.j  ,...(.;  (or  fresh  criticism. 
The  representation  of  the  remote  past  inSiamuel  must  be  viewed,  thertS 
fore,  in  the  light  of  that  age  when,  after  3  scries  of  vital  internal  and 
external  vicissitudes  in  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Judaism  established 
itsrif  in  opposition  to  rival  sects  and  renounced  the  Samaritans 
who  had  inherited  the  traditions  of  ihcir  land.  Sec  further  Jews, 
ii  6-8.  20-25,  Palestine:  Old  Test.  History,  pp.  614-616. 

Literature. — Sec  further  the  commentaries  of  Nl.  Lohr  (i8q8); 
W.  Nowack,  K.  Budde  (1902):  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  International 
Critical  Commentary  (1899).  with  his  Old  Testament  Hislnry,  pp.  107. 
155,  and  the  small  but  well-annotated  edition  of  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
in  the  Century  BibU  (1965).  All  these  give  fuller  bibliographical 
information,  for  which  sec  also  S.  R.  Driver.  Introduction  to  Literature 
li  Old  Testament,  and  the  articles  by  J.  Stcnning  in  Hastingi's 
Dictionary  and  D.  Stade  in  Ency.  Btb.  For  the  text,  sec  especially 
J.  Wellhausen's  model  Text-Bvcher  Sam.  (1871);  S.  R.  Driver.  Text 
^Samuel  (1890);  K.  Budde's  edition  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of 
ike  Old  Testament  (1894);  P.  Dhormc.  Livres  de  Samuel  (1910).  Of 
special  value  for  the  psychoIoRical  charactcrof  the  various  narrativea 
is  H.  Cressmann's  Schnflen  a.  A.  T.  in  Ausumhl.  i  -iii.  (Gotiingcn, 
1909-1910).  In  so  far  as  the  present  articletakc^oihcr  views  of  the 
results  of  literary  analysis  in  the  light  of  historical  criticism,  sec  S.  A. 
Cook.  American  Joum.  of  Sem.  Lan^.  (1900),  pp  145  sqq.:  and 
CrUtcal  yoles  on  Old  Testament  Itiiloryligoy)  (ftasiim).    (S.  A.  C.) 

tUIA  {Sen^a),  a  town  in  S.  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Yemen.  It  is  situated  in  15^  22'  N.  and  44**  >o'  E. 
in  a  broad  valley  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  7250  ft.  above 
sea-Ievel,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  great  meridional  range,  over 
which  the  road  runs  to  Hodeda.  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  130  m. 
distant,  crossing  the  Karn  al  Wa'l  pass,  over  9000  ft.,  about 
25  m.  W.  of  the  city.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
60*  F.,  with  a  summer  maximum  of  77**,  and  a  regular  rainfall 
which  falls  chiefly  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  usual  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  wheat,  barley,  applcs>  apricots,  vines,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
beans,  Ac,  are  abundant  and  excellent. 

The  town  consists  of  three  parts— (i)  the  Medina,  the  old 
dty,  now  the  Arab  quarter,  on  the  E.  containing  the  principal 
moaqueft,  baths,  &c.,  with  the  citadel,  el  Kasr,  at  its  S.E.  comer 
at  the  foot  of  Jcbel  Kukum  on  the  acst  of  which  2000  ft.  above 
the  valley  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  el  Birash,  traditionally 
attributed  to  Shetn  the  son  of  Noah,  and  the  Mutawakkil, 

*  This  Is  on  the  usual  assumption  that  there  was  only  Me  ark  in 
the  htttocy  ct  Judah  and  Israel. 


formerly  containing  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  imams,  cover- 
ing its  W.  face;  (2)  the  Bir  Azab  W.  of  the  city,  consisting  of 
detached  houses  and  gardens,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  higher 
Turkish  officials,  and  (3)  on  the  extreme  W.  the  Ka'el  Yahud 
or  Jewish  quarter.  The  city  with  the  Kasr  and  Mutawakkil 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts  built  of  clay  and  sun-dried  brick, 
25  to  30  ft.  high  and  of  great  thickness.  The  Bir  Azab  and 
Ka'el  Yahud  are  enclosed  in  a  similar  enceinte  but  of  more 
recent  construction,  connected  with  thai  <rf  the  city  l^  the 
Mutawakkil;  the  whole  forms  a  rough  figure  of  eight,  some 
3)  m.  long  from  £.  to  W.,  and  j  m.  in  breadth.  The  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  gates;  the  principal  are  the  Bab  esh  Shu'b 
and  the  Bab  el  Yemen  in  the  N.  and  S.  faces  of  the  city  reflec- 
tively, and  the  Bab  es  Sabah  in  its  W.  face  leading  into  the 
Mutawakkil,  and  thence  by  a  broad  street  through  the  Bir  Azab 
and  Ka'el  Yahud  to  the  Bib  el  Ka*,  the  main  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  Hodeda  road.  The  dty  itself  has  narrow,  paved 
streets,  with  massive,  flat-ronfed  houses  <A  several  storeys,  and 
many  extensive  groups  of  buildings,  mosques,  serais  and  baths. 
The  Jimi  'Masjid,  or  prindpal  mosque,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Christian  church  built  by  Abkaha  ruler  of  Yemen  during  the 
period  of  Ethic^uan  domination,  about  aj>.  530.  It  conusts 
of  a  great  rectangular  courtyard  paved  with  granite,  surrounded 
by  a  triple  arcade,  the  domed  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by 
numerous  columns  of  stone  or  brick;  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  modd  of  the  Ka*ba  at  Mecca  covered  with  stone  flags  of 
various  colours  arranged  chequer-wise.  Among  the  other 
mosques^  of  which  there  are  forty-eight  in  all,  that  of  Salah 
ed  din  with  its  beautiful  minaret  is  one  of  the  finest.  Of  the 
Kasr  Ghumdan  and  other  andent  buildings,  the  q>lendours 
of  which  were  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  early  days  of  Islam, 
nothing  but  mutilated  ruins  remain;  the  old  palace  of  the 
imams,  the  Mutawakkil,  was  destroyed  during  the  years  of 
anarchy  preceding  the  Turkish  occupation,  and  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  military  liospital  standing  in  well-kept 
gardens.  The  houses  consist  generally  <rf  a  ground  floor  built 
of  dressed  stone,  surmounted  by  two  or  three  storeys  of  Inimt 
brick;  as  a  rule  the  lower  storey  has  no  openings  but  an  arched 
doorway;  the  facade  of  the  upper  storeys  is  pierced  by  long 
narrow  window  recesses,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  lowest 
of  which  forms  a  square  wrindow  closed  by  carved  wooden 
shutters,  while  the  upper  ones  contain  round  or  pointed  windows 
fitted  with  coloured  glass,  or  thin  slabs  of  alabaster  which  admit 
a  subdued  light. 

The  valley  in  which  Sana  lies  is  generally  sterile,  but  in  places 
where  water  is  brought  from  the  hill  streams  on  the  W.  fields 
of  barley,  lucerne  and  market  gardens  are  to  be  seen,  particulariy 
at  Randa,  the  garden  suburb,  6  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Wadi  Dhahr  and  W.  Hadda,  the  teiraced 
orchards  of  which  are  celebrated  for  thdr  fine  fruit-trees.  The 
water  supfrfy  of  the  town  is  derived  from  numecous  wdls.  and 
from  the  G)»il  Aswad,  a  small  canal  which  supplies  the  military 
cantonment  outside  and  S.  of  the  walls,  and  runs  through  the 
gardens  in  the  Mutawakkil. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  R.  Mansonf  in  1887  at 
90,000  Arabs,  3000  Turks  and  1700  Jews,  or  less  than  25.000 
altogether;  H.  Burchardt  in  1891  put  it  at  50,000;  the  city 
has,  iKiwcver,  suffered  severely  from  the  state  of  unrest 
which  has  been  chronic  in  Yemen  since  1893,  and  more  particu* 
larly  in  1905,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  and  held 
by  them  for  three  months,  and  the  actual  numbers  at  present 
do  not  probably  exceed  Manaoni's  estimate. 

Arabic  writers  ^ve  many  discordant  and  fabulous  traditions 
about  the  oldest  history  of  Sana  and  its  connexion  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Himyar.  But  most  agree  that  iti  oldest  name  was  As&l, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  Uzal  in  Gen.  x.  27.  A  Himy- 
arite  nation  of  Auxalites  occurs  in  a  Syriac  writer  of  the  6(h  centur^r. 
The  better- informed  Arab  writers  knew  also  that  the  later  name  is 
due  to  the  Abyssinian  conquerors  ot  Yemen,  and  that  it  meant  in 
their  language  "  fortified  "  (Bakri.  p.  606:  N&ldeke.  Cesck.  d.  Pen. 
u,  Arah.  p.  187).  Sana  became  the  capital  of  the  Abysstntan 
Abraha  (c.  530  A.n.)  who  built  here  the  famous  church  (KmUs).  which 
was  destroyed  two  centuries  later  by  order  of  the  caliph  Mansur 
(AxrakI,  p.  91). 
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SANX'T— SAN  ANTONIO 


AuTROUtna.— Kiebuhr,  Tmda  im  AtaU*  (Aimtenhm,  1774): 
R.  Manzoni,  //  Yemtn  (Rome.  1884):  D.  Chamay  and  A.  Donera, 
EMurtieiu  au  Ytmen.    Tmtr  du  monde  (Paru,  No.  24,  1898). 

(R.A.W.) 

SANl'I.  the  common  name  of  Abuiuajd  MajdOd  b.  Aoau, 
the  earliest  among  the  gnat  $<Uic  poets  of  Penia,  was  a  native 
of  Ghazni  (in  Afghanistan).  He  flourished  in  the  feigns  of  tlie 
Chamevid  sultins  Ibrihim  (1059-1099,  4Si-49>  A.H.),  bb  son 
Mas'fkd  (1099-1114),  and  his  grandson  Bahr&m  (1118-1152). 
Persian  authorities  are  greatly  at  variance  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
poet's  birth  and  death.  At  any  rate,  he  must  have  been  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nth  century  and  have 
died  between  i  iji  and  1 150  (525  and  545  AJi.).  He  composed 
chiefly  qttiidas  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  Ibrihim  and  the  great 
men  of  tlie  realm,  but  the  ridicule  of  a  half-mad  jester  is  said  to 
have  caused  him  to  abandon  the  career  of  a  court  panegyrist 
and  to  devote  his  poetical  abilities  to  higher  subjects.  For  forty 
yean  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  and  poverty,  and,  although 
Bahrim  offered  him  a  high  position  at  court  and  his  own  sister 
in  marriage,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  austere  and  solitary 
Ufe.  But,  partly  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  king,  partly  to 
leave  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius  behind  him,  he  oegan 
to  write  his  great  double-rhymed  poem  on  ethics  and  religious 
life,  which  served  as  model  to  the  masterpieces  of  Farid-uddin 
'AtUi  and  Jelll  ud-din  Rami,  the  ffadlqal  ul-lttqiqat,  or  "  Garden 
igf  Truth  "  (also  called  Alkilib  aljakkri),  in  ten  cantos.  Thb 
poem  deab  with  such  topics  as :  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
the  divine  word,  the  excellence  of  the  prophet,  reason,  knowledge 
and  faith,  love,  the  soul,  worldly  occupation  and  inattention  to 
higher  duties,  stars  and  spheres  and  their  symbolic  lore,  friends 
and  foes,  separation  from  the  worid.  One  of  SanSl's  earliest 
disciples,  Mshommcd  b.  'All  Raqqim,  generally  known  as 
'All  al-RafTl,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  this  work,  assigns  to  its 
imposition  the  date  1 131  (525  A.H.),  and  slates  besides  that  the 
poet  died  immediately  after  the  completion  of  bis  task.  Now, 
Santi  cannot  possibly  have  died  in  1131,  as  another  of  his 
mathnawls,  the  Jatiq-ilakqfq,  or  "  Path  to  the  Vcri6cation  ol 
Truth,"  was  composed,  according  to  a  chronogram  in  its  last 
verses,  in  tr34  (518  A.B.),  nor  even  in  1140,  if  he  really  wrote, 
as  the  Atashkada  says,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Amir  Mu'izzi; 
for  this  court-poet  of  Stiltan  Sinjar  lived  till  1147  or  1148  (542 
ah).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  TaqI  KtshI  is  right  in  fixing 
Sanil's  death  in  1150  (545  A.H.),  the  more  so  as  'AK  al-Raff& 
himself  distinctly  says  in  his  preface  that  the  poet  breathed 
his  last  on  the  nth  of  Sha'bin,  "  which  was  a  Sunday,"  and  it 
b  only  in  1 150  that  thb  day  happened  to  be  the  first  of  the  week. 
Sanll  left,  besides  the  Ifadiqak  and  the  ftirlq-i-lahqUi,  several 
other  $Qfic  mathnawls  of  similar  purport;  for  instance,  the 
Sair  vtitSd  iU'tma'id,  or  "  Man's  Journey  towards  the  Other 
World"  (abo  called  Kunilt-umtmit,  "The  Treasures  of 
Mysteries  ");  the  'Jskgndma,  or  "  Book  of  Love  ";  the  'A^nima 
or  "  Book  of  Intellect  ";  the  Kinimo,  or  "  Record  of  Stirring 
Deeds,"  Ac;  and  an  extensive  dlwin  or  collection  of  lyrical 
poetry.  Kb  tomb,  called  the  "  Mecca  "  of  Ghazni,  b  still 
visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

.  See  AbduUatif  al-'Abbasi'a  commentary  (completed  1632  and 
preserved  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form  in  several  copies  of  the  India 
Onice  Library);  on  the  poet's  life  and  works,  Ousriey,  Bioir. 
Nolices,  184-187;  Rieu's  and  Fliigcl's  Calahgues,  Sec:  E.  G. 
Browne.  Literary  History  of  Persia  (1906).  ii.  317-322;  H.  £th6 
in  W.  Geiger's  Crtatdriss  der  inniuken  Pkikiogie,  ii.  283-284. 

8AH  ANTONIO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Bexar  County, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Austin,  on  the  San  Antonio 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro.  Pop.  (1900)  53,321,  of 
whom  18,880  were  of  foreign  parentage,  9348  were  foreign-bom 
(including  3288  Mexicans  and  3031  Germans)  and  7538  were 
negroes;  (1910  census),  96,614.  San  Antonio  b  the  largest 
city  of  Texas.  It  b  served  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio,  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ti  Texas  lailways. 
mw  city  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6io-7so  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
San  Antonio  river  (which  has  a  winding  course  of  13  m.  within 
the  dty  limits)  and  its  affluent,  the  Sao  Pedto  (which  b  10  m. 


long  in  its  course  through  San  Antonio),  divide  the  dty  into 
three  main  portions,  and  these  water-courses  and  the  Acequia. 
(7  m.  long)  are  spanned  by  17  large  iron  bridges  and  sbintt 
2500  smaller  bridges  and  culverts.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  dty  hall  in  Military  Plaza,  the  court-house  on  Main  Plaza, 
the  Federal  buikling  on  the  N.  side  of  Alamo  Plaza,  the  Carnegie 
libtaiy  and  the  convention  hall  and  market  house  on  Milam 
Square.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  historic  Alamo 
(named  from  the  grove  of  Cottonwood — alamo,  the  Populus 
manUiJera — in  which  it  stands)  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Alamo 
Plaza,  E.  of  the  San  Antonio  river;  it  was  begun  probably  ia 
1744  and  was  the  chapel  of  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
(often  called  "the  Alamo  mission  ");  in  1883  it  was  bought  by 
the  state  and  has  since  been  maintained  as  a  public  monument. 
The  Sau  Fernando  CathedraP  on  Main  Plaza  was  built  in  1734, 
but  there  b  very  little  of  the  original  structure  in  the  present 
building,  which  really  dales  from  1868-1873;  the  former 
governor's  palace,  built  in  1749,  b  at  No.  105  Military  Plaza; 
at  1 28  Solcdad  is  the  Veramendi  Palace,  the  residence  of  GovtmoT 
Veramendi,  father-in-law  of  Colonel  James  Bowie,  and  ID  this 
palace  Colonel  B.  R.  Milam  was  killed  on  the  5th  of  December 
1835  by  a  sharpshooter  hidden  in  a  cypress  tree;  there  b  « 
moument  to  Colonel  Milam  in  Milam  Square.  ()ne  mile  N. 
of  the  city  on  Government  Hill  b  Fort  Sam  Houston  (established 
in  r865),  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  with  an 
army  hospital  (1885)  and  a  tower  88  ft.  high.  There  are  several 
old  missions  near  the  city,  notably  the  Mission  La  Purisima 
Concepciunde  Acuna  (the  "  First  Mission  "),  2  m.  S.  of  the  dty, 
built  here  in  1731-1752,  having  formerly  been  in  £.  Texas; 
the  Mission  San  Josi  de  Aguayo  (the  "  Second  Mission  "), 
4  m.  S.  of  San  Antonio,  built  in  1720-1731;  the  Mission  San 
Juan  de  Capistrano  (the  "  Third  Mission  "),  6  m.  S.  of  the  Main 
Plaza  built  in  1731;  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  (the 
"  Fourth  Mission,"  also  built  in  1731  and  also  removed 
here  from  E.  Texas),  which  b  8  m.  S.  of  the  Main  Plaza  and 
is  now  used  for  service  by  the  local  Mexicans.  The  dty  has  ai 
parks  and  plazas.  Within  the  dty  limits  in  its  N.  ceniral  part 
b  Bmckenridge  Park  (200  acres)  along  the  San  Antonio; 
I  m.  N.E.  of  Ibe  dty  is  San  Pedro  Park  (40  acres),  the  source 
of  the  San  Pedro  river;  in  Travis  Park  b  a  Confederate 
monument;  and  3  m.  S.  of  the  city  are  the  International  Fair 
Grounds,  where  in  1898  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  organized 
his  "  Rough  Riders,"  and  Riverside  Park.  The  most  notable 
of  the  plazas  are  Military,  Main  and  Alamo.  The  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  21st  of  April,  b  annually  cele- 
brated by  a  "  Battle  of  Flowers."  Annually  in  October  an 
International  Fair  is  held,  to  which  Mexico  sends  an  exhibit 
of  Mexican  products  and  manufactures.  The  climate  b  miM 
with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  82**  F.  and  a  winter  average 
of  54°,  and  this  and  the  dry  purity  of  the  air  make  it  a  health 
resort ;  it  is  also  the  winter  home  of  many  Northerners.  There 
is  good  shooting  (doves,  quail,  wild  turkey  and  deer)  in  the 
vicinity;  there  are  fine  golf  links  and  there  b  a  large  ranch  for 
breeding  and  training  polo  ponies.  In  the  southern  suburbs  two 
artesian  wells,  1800-2000  ft.  deep,  discharge  800,000  gallons 
a  day  of  strong  sulphur  water  (temperature  lo.t'-ioO"  F.), 
which  b  used  for  treating  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases. 
Near  one  of  these  wells  is  the  South-western  (State)  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  (1893].  The  city  has  a  good  public  school  system. 
Including,  besides  the  usual  departments,  departments  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  In  1910  there  were  30  schools 
— 26  for  whites  and  4  for  negroes.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  in  San  Antonio  are  the  San  Antonio  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  1894),  the  West  Texas  Military 
Academy;  Peacock  Military  School;  St  Mary's  Hall  (Roman 
Catholic);  St  Louis  College;  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  (under  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence,  who  have  a 
convent  here).    The  dty  b  the  see  of  Protestant  Episcopal  and 

*  The  cathedral  ia  the  centre  of  the  city  according  to  the  charter, 
which  describes  the  city  as  including  "  six  miles  square,  of  which  the 
sides  shall  be  cqui-distant  from  what  is  known  as  the  cupola  of  the 
cathedral  of  San  Fernando  and  three  miles  theicfrom." 
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Catholic  bbhopi.  Amonf  the  chuitable  iiutitutkuis 
■le  the  Qty  Hospital  (1886).  the  Sanu  Rosa  Infirmary  (1869), 
iii.int.in«j  by  Sbters  of  Charity,  k  Home  o(  Rdugc  (1897), 
•  Reacue  Home  (i8«s)i  a  home  for  destitute  children  and  aged 
penoas  (1897),  the  Si  Francis  Home  for  the  Aged  (1893),  St 
John's  Orphan  Asylum  (1878),  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 
(187 1)  and  the  Protestant  Home  for  Destitute  Childten  (itS;). 

"The  principal  manufactures  are  malt  liquors,  flour  and  grist* 
mill  products  and  steam  railway  cars.  San  Antonio  is  the 
conmicrcial  centre  of  a  great  live  stock  and  farming  region. 

Under  the  charter  of  1903,  as  amended  in  1907,  the  municipal 
gDVcmment  consists  of  a  dty  council,  conqxaed  of  the  mayor, 
(our  akkimen,  elected  at  large,  and  eight  ward  aldermeiv,  all 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  as  are  the  other  elective  officers; 
a  dty  attorney,  an  assessor,  a  collector,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor 
and  judge  of  the  Corporation  Court.  Any  elective  officer  may 
be  removed  by  the  vote  of  eight  members  of  the  council.  Other 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  con&rmation  of 
the  council.  The  city  water  supply,  owned  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, is  obtained  from  artesian  weUs  with  a  capacity  of  40,000,000 
gaUoas  a  day.  The  city  has  a  sewer-farm  of  530  aaes  which  the 
charter  forbids  it  to  sell. 

San  Antonio  was  the  capital  of  Texas  during  the  periods  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule.  The  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  and  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero  were  founded 
in  1718  under  the  direction  of  Martin  de  Alatc6n,  governor  of 
Coahuila.  San  Antonio  was  accordingly  from  the  beginning  a 
combination  of  two  of  the  three  types  of  Spanish  settlement, 
the  military  and  the  ecclesiastical  (see  Texas:  History).  To 
these  was  added  the  third,  the  civil  type,  in  1731,  when  the 
tSh  e<  San  Fernando  was  established.  Several  missions  were 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  those  already 
ocntioned  and  San  Xavier  de  Nixera  (173}),  a  new  foundation. 
An  of  these  missions  decreased  in  importance  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians  and  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  Spanish 
rale  (i8>i)  bad  been  abandoned.  San  Antonio  was  captured 
by  the  Magee-Cuticrrcz  party  in  1813,  but  was  recovered  by 
the  Mexican  royalists  (see  Texas:  Hiilory).  It  was  besieged 
by  the  Texan  army  under  General  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  Edward 
Barleson  in  1835  and  was  finally  taken  early  in  December  as 
the  result  of  an  atuck  led  by  Colonel  Benjamin  R.  Milam. 
Its  recapture  by  Santa  Anna,  February-March  t836,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  heroic  defence  of  the  mission  (particularly 
the  chapel  of  the  Alamo)  by  Colonels  VCilliam  Banett  Travis, 
James  Bowie  and  Davy  Crockett,  and  178  others  against  the 
attack  of  about  40C0  Mexicans.  After  a  bombardment  lasting 
from  the  23rd  of  February  to  the  6th  of  March,  the  Mexicans 
assaulted  on  the  6th,  were  twice  beaten  back,  and  then  over- 
powered and  slaughtered  the  garrison,  the  five  survivors  being 
nbsequcnlly  bayonetled  in  cold  blood.  Three  women,  one 
a  Mexican,  two  children  and  a  negro  servant  were  spared. 
"Remember  the  Alamo"  became  a  war-cry  of  the  Tcxans. 
The  Mexicans  again  invaded  Texas  in  1842,  and  San  Antonio 
«as  twice  captured  and  held  for  short  periods,  first  by  General 
Vasquex  and  later  by  General  WoU  After  1836  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  and  Germans,  and  the  Mexican 
dement  long  ago  ceased  to  predominate.  Charters  of  incorpora- 
tion were  granted  in  1837,  1842, 1853,  1856.  1870  and  1903 
At  San  Antonio  in  February  1861  General  David  E.  i'wiggs  ( 1 790- 
1861),  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  surrendered  the  Depart- 
RKBt  o(  Texas,  without  resistance,  to  the  Confederate  general, 
Ben  McCulloch;  for  this  General  Twiggs  was  dismissed  from 
the  United  States  army,  and  in  May  he  became  a  major-general 
ia  tbe  Confederate  service.  The  rapid  growth  of  San  Antonio 
dales  from  1878,  when  the  first  railway  entered  the  city. 

See  William  Comer,  San  Amiimio  de  Bexar  (San  Anionio.  1890); 
TV  Qxarterly  of  the  Texas  Stale  Hilloriral  Aiiariatiim,  H.  lf}-i}b, 
vni  277.352 :  and  George  P  Garrison,  Texas  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1903),  in  the  "  American  Commonwcaltht  Scries." 

UN  AMTOHIO  DE  UM  BASOS.  a  small  town  in  Havana 
Piovince,  Cuba,  about  23  m.  (by  rail)  S  W.  of  Havana.  Pop. 
(1907)  «i>{.    San  Antonio  dc  los  Baftos  is  served  by  the  W 


branch  of  the  United  Railwaya  of  Havana.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ariguanabo  river,  which  drains  a  lake  of  the  same  oamc, 
and  is  itself  one  of  tbe  many  "  disappearing  rivers  "  of  the  island; 
ir  disappears  in  a  cave  near  San  Antonio.  The  town  has  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  and  is  a  summer  resort  of  the  people  of  Havana. 
Though  spreading  over  bills,  the  plan  of  the  town  is  regular. 
The  tubaoco  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  lands  inuncdiately  around  the 
dty  is  famous.  The  pueblo  asose  in  the  middle  of  the  iSlh 
century  as  a  camp  for  convkts  from  Mexico.  It  Itccame  a  tUla 
in  1794.  Early  in  the  t9th  century  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo 
KItled  here  and  foondnl  cofiee  estates  that  gave  the  phwe  great 
prosperity  until  tbe  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1809;  sufaaequently 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  renewed  its  prosperity. 

SANATOBIDM  (a  modern  Latinism,  formed  from  sanare,  to 
cure,  restore  to  health,  sanmi,  whole,  healthy,  weB;  often 
wrongly  spelled  saiuUaritim  or  sonUarimm),  an  fm.nlilishmfnl 
where  persons  suffering  from  disease,  or  convalescents,  may  be 
received  for  medical  treatment,  rest  cures  and  the  like;  in  recent 
modern  usage  particidarly  used  for  establishments  where  patients 
suffering  from  phthisis  may  undergo  the  open-air  treatment  (sec 
Tberxpeotics).  The  mis-spellings  of  tbe  word,  aanttarniM  and 
tanatarium,  are  due  to  a  confusion  of  "  sanatory,"  ix.  giving 
health,  from  >anar«,  and  "  anitary,"  pertaining  to  health,  from 
UHitat,  health. 

SAMATRUCES  (SincirMes,  Pers.  Somatruk),  Parthian  king. 
In  the  troublous  time*  after  the  death  of  Mithndales  II.  (c.  88 
B.r.)  he  was  made  king  by  the  Sacaraucne,  a  Mongolian  tribe 
who  had  invaded  Iran  in  76  B.C.  Me  was  ci^ty  years  old  and 
reigned  seven  years;  his  successor  was  his  son  Phtaatea  III. 
(Lucian,  Uacrob.  15;  Phlegon,  fr.  12  ap.  Phot.  cod.  97;  Appian, 
Uitkr.  104;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  45).  Another  Sanatnices  (Saan- 
trucius)  is  mentioned  as  an  ephoneral  Parthian  king  in  aj>.  its 
(Malalas,  Ckron.  p.  270,  273).  (Ed.  HJ 

SAN  BBRNARDIMO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  U  San  Bernard- 
ino county,  CalifomlB,  U.S.A.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Pop.(i9oo)  6150  (873  foreign-born);  (t9io)  12,779.  It  is  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  ft,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
tbe  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railways,  and  by  an 
intenirban  electric  line.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  an 
altitude  of  about  1050  ft.,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  San  Bernardino 
mountain  range  and  20  m.  W.  of  San  Bernardino  mountain 
(11,600  ft.).  Among  the  public  building  art  a  Carnegie  Ubrary 
(1903;  the  library  was  established  in  iSgt),  with  10,000  volumes 
in  t909,  and  the  county  court  house.  There  are  two  public  porks, 
Lugo,  near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  Mcadowbrodt,  on  the  E. 
Outskirts.  San  Betnardioo  is  one  of  several  {daces  (Rcdiaoda, 
Highland,  Rialto,  Collon,  Bloomington,  Riverside,  Pomona) 
that  lie  near  together  in  part  of  the  citrus  fruit,  alfalfa  and  grain 
region  of  S.  CaUfomia.  The  Santa  Ft  raihtny  hat  extensive 
repair  and  construction  shops  here.  San  Bemiidino  is  popular^ 
known  as  the  "  Gate  City  of  Southern  CaUfomia."  Five  milst 
N.  of  the  dty,  and  connected  with  it  by  electric  railway,  at  tbe 
base  of  a  mountain  on  whose  side  is  a  great  Mate  shaped  like  an 
arrow-head,  are  the  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs  (196°  F.>,  resembling 
the  Carlsbad  waters;  the  hotel  at  the  Springs  is  heated  by  their 
waters.  Other  hot  springs  near  San  Bemardhio  are  the  Urbita, 
ti  m.  S.,  and  the  Harlem,  4  m.  N.E.  About  1I22  Spanish 
missionaries  settled  about  %  m.  from  the  site  of  the  present  city 
and  called  their  mission  San  Bernardino  (from  St  Bemardin  of 
Siena).  In  1851  the  Mormons  established  here  a  colony,  which 
was  abandoned  in  1857.  The  county  was  organized  in  3853  with 
the  county-seat  at  San  Bernardino,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  ia  1854.  It  was  deprived  of  its  charter  in  1861,  but  re- 
ceived a  new  one  in  1864.  The  Southern  Padfic  hi  1876  gave 
the  dty  connexion  with  the  ocean,  and  the  Santa  F<  In  188; 
connected  it  with  the  East.  Under  a  slate  enactment  in  190$ 
San  Bernardino  adopted  a  new  charter  which  provide*  for  the 
"  recall  "by petition, the initiativeand the refercndiun. 

SANCBBRE,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Cher,  34  m.  N  E.  of  Botirges  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  2232.  Soncerre,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  small 
district  o(  Sancerrois,  is  situated  on  an  isolated  vine-dad  hill 
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(looo  ft.)  about  t  m.  from  the  kit  bank  of  the  Loire.  It  has  a 
modern  chiteau,  in  the  giounda  of  which  there  is  a  cylindrical 
keep  of  the  islh  century,  the  only  relic  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
From  1057  to  1151  the  title  of  count  of  Sanccrre  was  held  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne;  from  the  latter  year  till  1640  it  had  its 
own  counts,  who  were  descended  from  Theobald  IV.  of  Cham- 
pagne, but  in  1 126  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  crown.  In 
1640  it  became  the  property  of  Henri  de  Condi,  whose  descendants 
possessed  it, till  the  Revolution.  During  the  religious  wars  it 
was  a  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  and  in  1573  was  besieged  by 
the  Catholics,  who  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  it  till  after  nearly 
eight  months  of  siege.  The  town  has  a  subptefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college.  Good  wine  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

SANCHEZ.  Three  penont  of  this  name  enjoyed  considerable 
literary  celebrity:  (1)  FMNasco  Sanchez  (Sanctius)  (1533- 
1601),  successively  professor  of  Creek  and  of  rhetoric  at  Sala- 
manca, whose  Minerva,  first  printed  at  that  town  in  1587,  was 
long  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar.  (>)  Fkancisco 
Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  at 
Tuy  (in  the  diocese  of  Braga)  in  1550,  took  a  degree  in  medicine 
at  MontpcUier  in  1574,  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
physic  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1633;  bis  ingenious  treatise 
{Quod  nihil  scilur,  1581)  marks  the  high-water  of  reaction 
against  the  dogmatism  of  his  time;  be  is  said  to  have  been 
distantly  related  to  Montaigne.  (3)  ToiUs  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
(1551-1610),  Jesuit  and  casuist,  whose  treatise  Dt  nulrimenio 
(Genoa,  1 59a)  is  more  notorious  than  celebrated. 

SMCHI,  a  small  village  in  India,  at  which  there  is  now  a 
railway  station  on  the  Bombay-Batoda  line.  It  is  famous  as  the 
site  of  what  are  almost  certainly  the  oldest  buildings  in  India 
now  standing.  They  are  Buddhist  topes  (Pali.  Ihifa;  Sanskrit, 
tiapa),  that  is,  memorial  mounds,  standing  on  the  level  top  of  a 
small  sandstone  hill  about  300  ft.  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Belwa.  The  number  of  topes  on  this  and  the  adjoining 
hills  is  considerable.  On  the  Sinchi  hill  itself  are  only  ten,  but 
one  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  imposing  of  all 
AU  these  topes  were  opened  and  examined  by  General  Alexander 
Cuimingham  and  Licut.-Colonel  Maisey  in  1851;  and  the  great 
tope  ha*  been  described  and  illustralcd  by  them  and  by  James 
Fergusson.  This  is  a  solid  dome  of  stone,  about  103  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  now  about  4a  ft.  high.  It  must  formerly  have 
been  much  higher,  the  top  of  the  tope  having  originally  formed 
a  terrace,  34  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  stood  lofty  columns. 
Cunningham  estimates  the  original  height  of  the  building  as 
about  too  ft.  Round  the  base  is  a  flagged  pathway  surrounded 
by  a  stone  railing  and  entered  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
by  gateways  some  18  ft.  high.  Both  gateways  and  railing  are 
elaborately  coveted  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The 
latter  give  the  names  of  the  donors  of  particular  portions  of  the 
architectural  ornamentation,  and  most  of  them  are  written  in 
the  characters  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Asoka  in  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  The  monuments  are  Buddhist, 
the  bas-reliefs  illustrate  passages  in  the  Buddhist  writings,  and 
the  inscriptions  make  use  of  Buddhist  technical  terms.  Some 
of  the  smaller  topes  give  us  names  of  men  who  lived  in  the 
Buddha's  lime,  and  others  give  names  mentioned  among  the 
missionaries  lent  out  in  the  lime  of  Asoka.  It  is  not  possible 
from  the  available  data  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  any  of  ihcse 
lopes,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  topes  arc  probably 
of  different  dales  both  before  and  after  Asoka,  and  that  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  largest  was  one  of  Ibfce  which  we  are  told  wa« 
erected  by  Asoka  himself.  The  monuments  at  Stnchi  ate  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  archaeological  department;  they  are 
being  well  cared  for,  and  valuable  photographs  have  been  taken 
of  Ihe  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  drawings  in  Fergusson 's 
work  entitled  Tree  and  Serpent  Worskip  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  his  suggestion  thai  Ihe  carvings  illustrate  tree  and  serpent 
worship  is  quite  erroneous. 
'    BiBLiocaAPHY.— Alex  Cunningham, Bittfsa r<>te<(London,i8j4): 

iames  Fensusson,  Trnand  Serpent  Worship  (London,  l873);Ceneral 
'.  C.  Maisey.  5iiikAi  anrf  in  Ktmcint  (London,  1892):  Rhys  E>avids, 
Budiliitl  India  (London,  1902).  (T.  W.  R.  O.) 


8ANCHUNIATH0N  (Gr.  form  of  Phoenician  Sakknn-yatkam, 

"  the  god  Sakkun  has  given  "),  an  ancient  Phoenician  sa(c^ 
who  belongs  more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  is  said  to  have 
flourished  "  even  before  the  Trojan  times,"  "  when  Semiramii 
was  queen  of  the  Assyrians."  Philo  Herennius  of  Byhlus 
claimed  to  have  translated  his  mythological  writings  from 
tlie  Phoenician  originals.  According  to  Philo,  Sanchuniathon 
derived  the  sacred  lore  from  the  mystic  inscriptions  on  the 
'Aitiauitis  (probably  ^Mimiiiim,  "sun  pillars,"  cf.  Is.  xxvii. 
9,  &c.)  which  stood  in  the  Phoenician  temple*.  That  any  writings 
of  Sanchuniathon  ever  existed  it  is  impossible  to  say.  PhUo 
drew  his  traditions  from  various  sources,  adapted  them  to  suit 
his  purpose,  and  conjured  with  a  venerable  name  to  gain  credit 
for  his  namlive.  Porphyry  says  that  Sanchuniathon  (here 
called  a  native  of  Byblus)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  based  on 
information  derived  from  Hierombal  (ij.  Jetuba'al),  a  priest  0< 
the  god  Jevo  (i.e.  Yahveh,  Jehovah),  and  dedicated  it  to  Abdbal 
or  Abibal,  king  of  Berytus.  The  story  is  probably  a  pure  inven- 
tion; the  reference  to  Berytus  shows  that  it  is  late. 

See  Eusebius,  Praep.  Et.  i.  9  <Ma!ler,  Frafm.  kiit.  Crate,  iii.  ppL 
J63  foil.). 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  (formerly  called  Sah  CustOBal  oe  Los 
Llanos,  Ciudao  de  Las  Casas,  and  CitmAD  Real),  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  stale  of  Chiapas,  on  a  level  tableland  about  6700  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  48  m.  E.N.E.  of  Tuztia  Gutierrez.  Pop. 
(1892  estimate)  16,000.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
healthful  and  b  populated  chiefly  with  Indians.  The  town 
possesses  a  cathedral,  hospital  and  other  pubUc  institutions. 
San  Cristibal  was  founded  in  1 528  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
and  afterwards  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Las  Casas,  Bishop 
of  Chiapas.  It  was  the  capital  of  Chiapas  until  near  the  end 
of  the  i9lh  century.  There  are  traces  of  an  early  Indian 
civilization  in  the  vicinity. 

SANCROFT.  WILUAH  (1616-1693),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Fresslngfield  in  Suffolk  30th  January  1616,  and 
entered  Emmanuel  Cullcge,  Cambridge,  in  July  1634.  He  became 
M.A.  in  1641  and  fellow  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  in  1649  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  "  Engagement."  He  then  remained  abroad 
till  the  Restoration,  after  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  univer- 
sity preachers,  and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of 
York.  In  1664  he  was  installed  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
situation  he  set  himself  to  repair  the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of 
London  in  1666  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  it,  towards  which 
he  gave  £1400.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  improved  its 
revenue.  In  1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
upon  the  king's  presentation,  but  he  resigned  the  post  in  1670. 
In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the  Convocation,  he  was 
unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  attended  Charies  II.  upon  his  deathbed,  and  "  made  to  him 
a  very  weighty  exhortation,  in  which  he  used  a  good  degree  oi 
freedom."  He  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  petition  presented 
in  1687  against  Ihe  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
which  was  signed  by  himself  and  sbi  of  his  sulTragans.  For 
this  they  were  all  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  were  acquitted. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  James  II.  he  concurred  with  the  Lords 
in  a  declaration  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parUament. 
and  due  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  But,  when  that 
prince  and  his  consort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he  refused 
to  lake  the  oath  to  them,  and  was  accordingly  suspended  and 
deprived.  From  5th  August  1691  till  his  death  on  the  24ih  o{ 
Novfmber  1693.  ht  lived  a  very  retired  life  in  his  native  place. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Fressingfield,  where  there 
is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory.  Sancrofl  was  a  patron  of 
Henry  Wharton  (1664-1695),  the  divine  and  church  historian, 
to  whom  on  his  deathbed  he  entrusted  his  manuscript*  and  the 
remains  of  Archbishop  Laud  (published  in  1695). 

He  published  Fur  tnudatinalns  (1651).  Uoitm  Pelitics  (165*), 
and  Tkrie  Srrmpns  11A04).  Nineteen  Familiar  Letlert  It  Mr  Ntiik 
(afterwards  Sir  Heniy  North)  appeared  in  1757. 

SANCTION  (Lat  $ancUa,  from  sancite,  to  decree  or  otdain), 
in  jurisprudence,  the  means  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
law.    According,  to  T.  E.  Holland  (Elements  0/  JnrUpndtmt, 
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1906,  p.  85),  "  the  real  meaiiiig  o(  (U  Uw  b  that,  imlen  act* 
CBBfonn  to  the  coune  preacribcd  by  U,  the  state  will  not  only 
ignore  and  render  no  aid  lo  them,  but  will  also,  either  of  its 
own  accord  or  if  called  upon,  intervene  to  cancel  their  eSccts. 
This  interventbn  of  the  state  is  what  is  called  the  '  sanction ' 
tl  law. "  So  Justinian  (/««<.  U.  1,  10),  "  Legum  eas  panes 
quibus  poenas  constituimus  advenus  eos  qui  contra  leges  feccrint, 
anctioaes  vocainus."  in  general  use,  the  word  signifies  approval 
or  confirmation. 

UBCTU,  FRANCESCO  DB  (1817-1883),  Italian  publicist, 
was  bora  at  Morra  Irpino,  and  educated  at  the  institute  of  the 
Marrhfie  Basilio  Puoti.  Becoming  a  teacher  in  a  private 
•dMol  of  his  own,  he  made  a  name  as  a  profound  studeni  of 
Ktentiuc;  and  after  the  troubles  of  the  '48,  when  he  held  oOice 
■mder  the  leiroUitlonary  government  and  was  Imprisoned  for 
three  years  at  Naples,  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  Dante 
(t  Turin  brought  him  the  appointment  of  professor  at  Zurich 
in  1856.  He  returned  to  Naples  as  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  i860,  and  filled  the  same  poM  under  the  Italian  monarchy 
in  1861,  |8;8  and  1879,  having  in  1861  become  a  deputy  in  the 
Italka  cliainbef.  In  1871  he  became  professor  at  Naples  Uni- 
Mtt^tf,  As  •  literary  critic,  De  Sanctis  took  a  very  high  place, 
■oUbly  with  his  Sloria  itUa  ItUtralura  itatiana  (md  ed.,  1873) 
and  with  his  critical  studies,  published  in  several  volumes, 
■em*  of  them  since  his  death  at  Naples  in  1883. 

tAMCn  SPIRITUS,  an  old  Cuban  city  in  Santa  Clara  province, 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  in  an  angle  of  the  Vayabo  river,  which 
winds  through  the  city.  Pop.  (1907)  17,440.  It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Zaza  del  Medio,  on  the  main  railway  line  of  the 
Uand,  and  with  its  port.  Tunas  de  Zaza,  30  m.  (by  rail)  to  the 
S.  The  hiU  called  Pan  de  Azucar  (Sugar-loaO  is  S.W.  of  the 
city.  One  dnirch  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  city,  and  others 
date  Crom  1699,  1710,  1717,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  Is 
devoted  principally  to  grazing.  Sancti  Spiritus  was  one  of  the 
wen  dtics  founded  by  Diego  Valasquez.  Its  settlement  was 
ordered  in  1514  and  accomplished  in  151C,  and  it  is  the  fifth 
town  of  the  island  in  age.  The  present  city  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  original  site  (Pueblo  Viejo).  In  151S,  as  a  result  of 
the  war  of  the  Comunidadct  of  CastiUe,  a  mimic  war  broke  out 
in  Sancti  Spiritus  among  its  two  score  villagers.  The  place 
was  sacked  by  French  and  English  corsairs  in  1719.  Illicit 
trade  with  Jamaica  was  the  basis  of  local  prxeperiiy  in  the 
l8th  century. 

SAHCrOARY  (from  the  late  Lat.  satuluoriitm,  a  sacred  phce), 
•  sacred  or  consecrated  place,  particularly  one  affording  refuge, 
protection  or  right  of  asylum;  also  applied  to  the  privilege 
itself,  the  right  of  safe  refuge.  In  Egyptian,  Creek  or  Roman 
temples  it  was  applied  to  the  edla  in  which  stood  the  statue 
of  the  god,  and  the  Latin  word  for  altar,  am,  was  used  for  protec- 
tion as  well.  In  Roman  Catholic  usage  sanctuary  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  church,  as  a  consecrated  building,  but  is 
(cnerally  limited  10  the  choir.  The  idea  that  such  places  afforded 
■efuge  to  criminals  or  refugees  is  founded  upon  the  primitive 
and  univenal  belief  in  the  contagion  of  holiness.  Hence  it  was 
Bcrilege  to  remove  the  man  who  had  gained  the  holy  precincts; 
he  was  henceforth  Invested  with  a  part  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
place,  and  was  inviolable  so  long  as  he  remained  there.  Some 
temples  had  peculiar  privileges  in  this  regard.  That  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  extended  its  inviolability  for  a  perimeter  of  two 
stadia,  untQ  its  right  of  sanctuary  was  refused  by  the  Romans. 
Not  tii  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  however,  had  the  right  in 
an  equal  degree.  But  where  it  existed,  the  action  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  was  suspended,  and  in  imperial  times  the  statues  and 
pictures  of  the  emperors  were  s  protection  against  pursuit. 
Tacitus  says  that  the  ancient  Germans  held  woods,  even  lakes 
and  fountains,  sacred;  and  the  Anglo-Sasons  seem  to  have 
regarded  several  tvoods  as  holy  and  to  have  made  sanctuaries 
«l  them,  one  of  these  being  at  Leek  in  StalTordshire. 

The  use  of  Christian  churches  as  sanctuaries  was  not  based 
opoo  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  It 
b  part  of  the  general  religious  fact  of  the  inviolability  attaching 
to  thinp  sacred.    The  Roman  law  did  not  recognize  the  use  of 


Christian  sanctuaries  until  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  centiuy, 
but  tiie  growing  recognition  of  the  office  of  bishop  as  intercesior 
helped  much  to  develop  ii.  By  391  it  had  been  abused  to  auch 
an  extent  that  Tfaeodosius  tlie  Great  was  obliged  to  limit  its 
application,  refusing  it  to  the  ^nUia'deiitoru.  Further  evidence 
of  Us  progress  is  given  by  the  provision  in  397  forbidding  the 
reception  of  refugee  Jews  pretendiitg  conversion  in  order  to 
escape  the  payment  of  debts  or  just  punishment.  In  398, 
according  to  contemporary  historians,  the  right  of  sanctuary 
was  completely  sbolislwd,  though  the  law  as  we  have  it  is  not  so 
sweeping.  But  next  year  the  right  was  finally  and  definitely 
recognized,  and  in  419  the  privilege  waa  extended  in  the  western 
empire  to  fifty  paces  from  the  church  door.  In  43 1 ,  by  an  edict 
of  Theodosius  and  Valenlinian  it  was  extended  to  include  the 
church  court-yard  and  whatever  stood  therein,  in  order  to 
provide  some  other  place  tlian  the  church  for  the  fugitives  lo 
eat  and  sleep.  They  were  to  leave  all  arms  outside,  and  if  they 
refused  to  give  them  up  they  could  be  seized  in  tlie  church. 
Capital  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  all  who  violated  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  Justinian's  code  repeats  the  regulation  of 
sanctuary  by  Leo  L  fai  466,  but  Justinian  himself  in  a  Novel  of 
the  year  53s  limited  the  privilqse  to  those  not  guilty  of  the 
grosser  crimes.  In  the  new  Germanic  kingdoms,  while  violent 
molestation  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  forlndden,  the  fugitive 
was  given  up  after  an  oath  iiad  been  taken  not  to  put  him  to 
death  (Lex.  Rom.  Bnrgund.  tit.  >,  i  5;  Lex.  Visigoth  vi.  tit.  5, 
c  16).  This  legislation  was  copied  by  the  church  at  the  coundl 
of  Orleans  in  511;  the  penalty  of  penance  was  added,  and  the 
whole  decree  badied  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  Thus 
it  passed  into  Gratian's  Decretum.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
legbbtion  by  the  Frankish  kmg  Cfetaire  (s  1 1 -588),  who,  liowever, 
assigned  no  penalty  for  its  violation.  Historians  like  Gregory 
of  Touis  have  many  tales  to  tell  showing  bow  frequently  it  was 
violated.  The  Carolingians  denied  the  right  of  sanctuary  to 
criminals  already  condemned  to  death. 

The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  in 
England  is  contained  in  the  code  of  laws  issued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  jEthelberht  in  aj>.  60a  By  these  he  who  infringed 
the  church's  privilege  was  to  pay  twice  the  fine  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  breach  of  the  peace.  At  Beverley  and  Hexhaim  t  m. 
in  every  direction  was  sacred  territory.  The  boundaries  of  the 
church  frith  were  marked  in  most  cases  by  stone  crosses  erected 
on  the  highroads  leading  into  the  town.  Four  crosses,  each  i 
m.  from  the  church,  marked  the  mile  limits  in  every  direction 
of  Hexham  Sanctuary.  Crosses,  too,  inscribed  with  the  word 
"  Sanctuariuro, "  were  common  on  the  highways,  servingprobably 
as  sign-posts  to  guide  fugitives  to  neighbouring  sanctuaries. 
One  is  stiU  to  be  seen  at  Armathwaite,  Cumberland;  and 
another  at  St  Buryan's,  Cornwall,  at  the  corner  of  a  road  lading 
down  lo  some  ruins  known  locaUy  as  "  the  Sanctuary."  That 
such  wayside  crosses  were  themselves  sanctuaries  is  In  most 
cases  improbable,  but  there  still  exist  in  Scotland  the  remains  of 
a  truesanctuaiycross.  This  is  known  as  MacDuff's  Cross,  rtear 
Lindores,  Fifeshire.  The  legend  is  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
usurper.Macbeth,  in  1057.  and  the  succession  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
as  Malcolm  III.  to  the  Scottish  throne,  MacDulT,  as  a  reward  for 
his  assistance,  was  granted  special  sanctuary  privileges  lor  his 
kinsmen.  Clansmen  within  the  ninth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  chief  of  the  clan,  guilty  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  could, 
on  reaching  the  cross,  claim  remission  of  the  capital  sentence. 
Probably  the  privilege  has  been  exaggerated,  the  fugitive  kins- 
men were  exempt  from  outside  jurisdiction  and  liable  only  to  the 
court  of  the  earl  of  Fife. 

The  canon  law  allowed  the  protection  of  sanctuary  to  those 
guilty  of  crimes  of  violence  for  a  limited  time  only,  in  order  that 
some  compensation  ImerfSi)  should  be  made,  or  to  check  blood- 
vengeance.  In  several  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat 
beside  the  altar  which  was  known  as  tbe/rMrslool  (peace-stool), 
upon  which  the  seeker  of  sanctuary  saL  Examples  of  sudi 
sanctuary-seats  still  exist  at  Hexham  and  Beverley,  and  of  the 
sanctuary  knockers  which  hung  on  the  church-doors  one  is  still  in 
position  at  Durham  Cathedral    The  procedure,  upon  seeking 
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•uctuaiy,  was  regubtcd  In  the  mlnuteit  detail.  The  fugitive 
liad  to  nuke  confession  of  his  crime  to  one  oi  the  cleigy,  to 
surrender  liis  arms,  swear  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  religious  houses,  pay  an  admission  fee,  give,  under  oath, 
fullest  details  of  his  crime  (the  instrument  used,  the  name  of  the 
victim,  &c.),  and  at  Durham  he  had  to  toll  a  special  bell  as  a 
format  signal  that  he  prayed  sanctuary,  and  put  on  a  gown  of 
black  cloth  on  the  left  shoulder  of  which  was  embroidered  a 
St  Culhbert's  cross. 

The  protection  afforded  by  a  sanctuary  at  common  law  was 
this:  a  person  accused  of  fdony  might  fiy  for  safeguard  of  his 
life  to  sanctuary,  and  there,  within  40  days,  go,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, before  the  coroner,  confess  the  felony  and  take  an  oath  of 
ttbjuralimt  oj  Uu  rtalm,  whereby  he  undertook  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  not  return  without  the  king's  leave.  Upon  confession 
he  was,  ipso  facto,  convict  of  the  felony,  suffered  attainder  of 
blood  and  forfeited  all  his  goods,  but  had  time  allowed  him  to 
fulhl  his  oath.  The  abjurer  started  forth  on  his  journey,  armed 
only  with  a  wooden  cross,  bareheaded  and  clothed  in  s  long 
white  robe,  which  made  him  conspicuous  among  medieval  way- 
farers. He  had  to  keep  to  the  king's  highway,  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  more  than  two  nights  in  any  one  place,  and  must 
make  his  way  to  the  coast  quickly.  The  time  allowed  for  his 
journey  was  not  long.  In  Edward  III.'s  reign  only  nine  days 
were  given  an  abjurer  to  travel  on  foot  from  Yorkshire  to  Dover. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  there  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  sanctuary;  one  general,  wliich  belonged  to  every  church, 
and  another  peculiar,  which  had  its  force  in  a  grant  by  charter 
from  the  king.  This  latter  type  could  not  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scription, and  had  to  be  supported  by  usage  within  legal  memory. 
General  sanctuaries  protected  only  those  guilty  of  felonies,  while 
those  by  special  grant  gave  immunity-even  to  those  accused  of 
high  or  petty  treason,  not  for  a  time  only  but  apparently  for  life. 
Of  chartered  sanctuaries  there  were  at  least  »tx  Abingdon, 
A.'mathwaite,  Beaulieu, .  Battle  Abbey,  Beverley,  Colchester, 
Derby,  Durham,  Dover,  Hexham  L.anca5tcr,  St  Mary  le  Bow 
(London),  St  Martin's  le  Grand  (London),  Merton  Priory,  North- 
ampton, Norwich,  Ripon,  Ramsey,  Wells,  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, York  (Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  London,  Arcliatdoiia,  viii.  1-44, 
London,  1787.  Sketch  oJ  the  History  of  the  Asylum  or  Sanctuary, 
by  Samuel  Pegge).  Sanctuary  being  the  privilege  of  the  church, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  crime  of 
sacrilege;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  it  was  allowed  to  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  sheriff  after  they  had  been  delivered  to  him 
for  execution. 

Chartered  sanctuaries  had  existed  before  the  Norman  invasion. 
About  thirty  churches,  from  a  real  or  pretended  antiquity  of  the 
privilege,  acquired  special  reputation  as  sanctuaries,  e.g.  West- 
minster Abbey  (by  grant  of  Edward  the  Confessor);  Ripon  (by 
grant  of  Whitlase, kingof  the  Mercians);  St  Buryans,  Cornwall 
(by  grant  of  i£thelstan);  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  and 
Beverley  Minster.  "The  precincts  of  the  Abb^,"says  Dean 
Stanley,  "  were  a  vast  cave  of  AduUam  for  all  the.  distressed 
and  discontented  ui  the  metropolis,  who  desired,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  time,  to  '  take  Westminster.'  "  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey  with 
her  younger  children  from  the  hosHlity  of  Richard  III.  In  the 
next  reign  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary-seeker  was  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  thus  twice  saved  his  neck,  at  Beaulieu  and  Sheen. 
John  Skelton,  tutor  and  afterwards  court  poet  to  Henry  VIIL, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  caustic  wit  as  displayed  in  an 
attack  on  Wolsey,  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster  and  died  there 
in  1519. 

The  law  of  abjuration  and  sanctuary  was  regulated  by 
numerous  and  intricate  statutes  (see  Coke,  Insliluta,  iii.  115); 
but  grave  abuses  arose,  especially  in  the  peculiar  sanctuaries. 
The  attack  on  these  seems  to  have  begun  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  During  the 
I5lh  century  violations  of  sanctuary  were  not  uncommon; 
the  Lollards  were  forced  from  churches;  and  Edward  IV.  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  had  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  twenty 
Lancastrian  leaders  dragged    from   sanctuary   and  beheaded. 


At  the  Refonnation  gcneni  and  pecuUar  sanctuaries  both 
Buffered  drastic  curtaBment  of  their  privileges,  but  the  great 
chartered  ones  suffered  most.  By  the  reforming  act  of  1540 
Henry  VIII.  established  seven  cities  as  peculiar  sanctuaries. 
These  were  Wells,  Westminster,  Northampton,  Manchester, 
York,  Derby  and  Launceaton.  Manchester  petitioned  against 
being  made  a  sanctuary  town,  and  Chester  was  substituted. 
By  an  act  of  James  I.  (i6ij),  sanctuary,  as  far  as  crinK  wai 
concerned,  was aboliiihed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tfaeprivilege 
lingered  on  for  civil  processes  in  certain  districts  which  had 
been  the  site  of  former  religious  buildings  and  which  became  the 
haunts  of  criminals  who  there  resisted  arrest — a  notable  example 
being  that  kirawn  as  Whitefriars  between  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Thames,  E.  of  the  temple.  This  locality  was  nicknamed  Alsatia 
(the  name  first  occurs  in  Shadwell's  plays  in  Charles  II. 's  reign), 
and  there  criminals  were  able  to  a  large  extent  to  defy  the  law 
(see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel  and  Peseril  of  Ike  Peak), 
arrests  only  being  possible  under  writs  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
So  flagrant  became  the  abuses  here  and  in  the  other  quasi- 
sanctuaries  that  in  1697  an  act  of  William  III.,  known  as  "  The 
Escape  from  Prison  Act,"  finally  abolished  all  such  alleged 
privileges.  Afurtheramendingactof  i7>j(GeorgeI.)  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  privileged  places  named  in  the 
two  acts  were  the  Minories,  Salisbury  Court,  Whitefriars, 
Fulwood's  Rents,  Mitre  Court,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  The  Savoy, 
The  Clink,  Deadman's  Place,  Montague  Close,  The  Miot  and 
Stepney.    (See  Stephen,  History  ofCrim.  Law,  i.  1 13.) 

In  Scotland  excommunication  was  incurred  by  any  who 
attempted  to  arrest  thieves  within  sanctuary.  The  most  famous 
sanctuaries  were  those  attaching  to  the  Church  of  Wedale,  now 
Stow,  near  Galashiels,  and  that  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanark.  All 
religious  sanctuaries  were  abolished  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
at  the  Reformation.  But  the  debtor  found  sanctuary  from 
"  diligence  "  in  Holyrood  House  and  its  precincts  until  late  in  the 
t7ih  century.  This  sanctuary  did  not  protect  criminals,  or  even 
all  debtors,  e.g.  not  crown  debtors  or  fraudulent  bankrupts; 
and  it  was  possible  to  execute  a  medilalio  fugoe  warrant  within 
the  sanctuary.  After  twenty-four  hours'  residence  the  debtor 
had  to  enter  his  name  in  the  record  of  the  Abbey  Court  In  order 
to  entitle  him  to  further  protection.  Under  the  Act  1696  c  s, 
insolvency  concurring  with  retreat  to  the  sanctuary  constituted 
notour  bankruptcy  (see  Bell,  Commenlaries,  ii.  461).  The  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  (or  debt  in  1881  practically  abolished  this 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

A  presumptive  right  of  sanctuary  attached  to  the  royal 
palaces,  and  arrests  could  not  be  made  there.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
times  the  king's  peace  extended  to  the  palace  and  jooo  paces 
around  it:  it  extended  to  the  king  himself  beyond  the  precincts. 
At  the  present  day  Members  of  Pariiament  cannot  be  served 
with  writs  or  arrested  within  the  precincts  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  extend  to  the  railings  of  Palace  Yard.  During 
the  Irish  agitation  of  the  'eighties  Pamell  and  others  of  the 
Irish  members  avoided  arrest  (or  some  little  while  by  living 
in  the  House  and  never  passing  outside  the  gales  of  the  yard. 

■The  houses  of  ambassadors  were  in  the  past  quasi-sanctuarics. 
This  was  a  natural  corollary  of  their  diplomatic  immunities 
(see  DiPLOHAC-v).  The  privilege  was  never  strictly  defined. 
At  one  time  it  was  insisted  that  the  immunity  accorded  an 
ambassador  included  his  house  and  those  who  fled  to  it.  At 
an  earlier  date  sanctuary  had  actually  been  claimed  (or  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  house  stood.  At  Rome  this 
privilege  was  formally  abolished  by  Innocent  XI.  (Pope  1676- 
1689),  and  in  t68}  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court 
renounced  all  right  to  claim  immunity  even  for  his  house.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  British  ambassador  in  1686. 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Venice  aboUshed  by  express 
ordinance  in  1748  the  asylum-rights  of  ambassadorial  residences. 
In  t726  the  Spanish  government  had  forcibly  taken  the  duke 
of  Ripperda  out  of  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  although  the  Court  of  St  James  had  sanctioned  his 
reception  there.  At  Venice,  too,  some  Venetians  who  had 
betrayed  sUte  secrets  to  the  French  ambassador  and  bad  Uk«D 
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icfuge  at  hit  houae  were  dnoed  oat  by  troop*  Mot  by  ths 


la  Europe,  gmenSy,  the  right  of  lonctuaiy  survived  under 
iwtrirtinin  down  to  tlK  end  of  tlw  iStli  century.  In  Cennany 
iKe  more  lerioua  crime*  <rf  violence  were  always  excepted. 
Bigbwaymen,  robbers,  traitors  and  habitual  aiminalt  could  not 
daim  church  protection.  In  1418  sanctuary  was  further  regu- 
lated by  a  bull  of  Martin  V.  and  in  1504  by  another  of  Julius  It. 
b  a  modified  form  the  German  Asyircckl  lasted  to  modern  times, 
not  being  finally  abolished  till  about  1780.  In  Franco  U  droit 
gttOe  existed  throughout  the  middle  ages,  but  was  much 
Kmited  by  an  edict  of  Francis  I.  in  ijjQ,  OrdoKnana  ua  U/aul 
ie  la  jusliie.  At  the  Revolulioo  the  right  of  sanctiury  was 
entirely  abolished . 
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UaCT.  nOOUit  DB  MAaUV.  Seicncur  de  (tS4i-i6>9), 
Fcench  soldier  and  diplomatist,  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  family  of  Harlay  but  adopted  the  Catholic  religion 
ia  IS7>  during  the  massacres  of  the  .Huguenots.  In  1589  he 
obtained  in  Geneva  and  Bcme  sums  sufficient  to  raise  an  army 
•f  mercenaries  for  Hcnty  III.,  partly  by  the  sale  of  jewels,  among 
then  the  "  Sancy  "  diamond  which  in  1835  found  its  way  to 
the  Russian  imperial  treasure,  and  partly  by  leading  the  Swiss  to 
sappoae  that  the  troop*  were  intended  for  serious  war  against 
Savoy.  Henry  IV.  made  him  superintendent  of  his  finance* 
in  1 594,  but  in  1599  he  was  replaced  by  Sully.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  a  second  time  converted  to  Catholicism,  but  his  ii^llucnce 
at  court  waned,  and  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1605.  He 
survived  until  the  ijth  of  October  1619,  leaving  a  Dueouri  sur 
F»umn€nct  da  ajaites. 

Hi*  son,  Acuiux  Hsklav  de  Sancy,  bishop  of  Saint  Malo 
(is8<-i646),  was  educated  tor  the  church  but  resigned  his 
Tocalion  for  the  career  of  arm*  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
in  itei.  For  seven  years,  from  i6ti  to  1618,  he  was  ambassador 
at  the  Turkish  court,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  some 
£16,000  sterling  by  doubtful  means,  and  was  bastinadoed  by 
«der  oi  the  sultan  for  his  frauds.  Harlay  de  Sancy  was  a  learned 
man  and  a  good  linguist,  who  used  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.,  many  of  which  are  now 
b  the  Biblioth^uc  Natmnale  in  Pari*.  On  his  return  to  France 
]k joined tbeOtatorianFatheis,and when  Marshal  Bassomptcrre 
was  sent  to  England  in  1627  to  regulate  the  dilTcrcnccs  between 
Henrietta  Maria  and  her  husband,  Harlay  dc  Sancy  was  attached 
to  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  household,  but  Charles  I.  secured 
kk  '<i»"'l«««l  He  became  bishop  of  St  Malo  in  i6j>,  and  died 
OB  the  Mth  of  November  1646. 

SAID.  6B0ROB  (1804-1876),  the  pseudonym  of  Madame 
Aasandine  Lucile  Aurore  Dudevant,  nie  Dupin,  the  most  pro- 
lific authorci*  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  unapproachcd 
among  the  women  novelists  of  France.  Her  life  was  as  strange 
and  adventurous  as  any  of  her  noveb,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  idcaKoed  versions  of  the  multifarious  incidents  of  her  life. 
In  her  self-revelations  she  followed  Rousseau,  her  first  master 
in  style,  but  while  Rousseau  in  his  Cmjtuitm  darkened  all  the 
shadows,  George  Sand  is  the  heroine  of  her  story,  often  frail 
and  faulty,  but  always*  wonuin  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Thanks,  however,  to  her  voluminous  correspondence  that  ho* 
iKcnlly  been  published  and  to  family  documents  that  her 
French  bugraphers  have  unearthed,  there  are  now  full  materials 
br  tracing  the  history  of  her  public  and  private  career,  and  for 
inrming  a  clear  ai>d  unbiased  estimate  of  her  character  and 
geniu*. 

Her  f*lher  was  Maurice  Dupin,  a  retired  lieutenant  in  the 
■rai/  of  the  republic;  her  mother,  Sophie  Oelabocde,  the  daughter 


o{  «.  Pari*  Urd-fander.  Thcii  ffl-aaiottcd  marriage  took  place 
oobr  a  month  before  the  birth  of  the  child  (July  i,  1804;  at 
Paris).  Hei  paternal  grandfather  was  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil, 
a  fannec-general  of  the  reveniw,  who  married  the  widow  of  Count 
Horn,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.,  she  in  her  turn  being  the 
natural  daughter  of  Maurice  de  Sue,  the  moat  famous  of  the 
many  illegitimale  children  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  by  the  lovely 
countess  of  KScigsmarck.  George  Sand,  who  wa*  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  devotes  a  whole  vohirae  of  her 
autobiography  (Uisloire  dtmatic,  t8s7  seq.)  to  tbe  elaboration 
of  this  strange  pedigree.  She  boasts  of  the  royal  blood  which 
ran  through  her  veins,  and  disregarding  the  bar  sinister  she 
claims  affinity  with  Charles  X.  and  Louis  XVII.,  but  she  is  no 
less  frank  in  declaring  that  she  is  vilaine  el  tris  viiaine^  a  daughter 
of  the  people,  who  shares  by  birth  their  inatinctsandsympathics. 
Her  birth  itself  was  romantic  Her  father  was  playing  a  country 
dance  at  the  house  of  a  fellow  officer,  the  future  husband  of 
Sophie's  sister,  when  he  was  told  that  his  wife,  who  had  not 
tong  left  the  room,  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  "  She  will  be 
fortunate,"  said  the  aunt,  "  she  wa*  bom  among  the  rotes  to 
the  sound  of  music." 

Passing  by  her  infantine  recollections,  which  go  back  further 
than  even  those  of  Dickens,  we  find  her  at  the  age  of  three  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  to  join  her  father  who  was  on  Murat's  staff,  occupy- 
ing with  her  parents  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  royal  palace,  adopted 
as  the  child  of  the  regiment,  nursed  by  rough  old  sergeants,  and 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  uniform  to  please  tbe  general 

For  the  next  ten  years  she  lived  at  Nohant,  near  La  Chltre 
in  Berri,  the  country  house  of  her  grandmother.  Hero  her 
character  was  shaped;  here  she  imbibed  that  paask>nate  love 
of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which  neither  absence,  politic* 
lUMT  dissipation  could  uproot;  here  she  learnt  to  understand 
the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  peasants,  and  laid  up  that  richstore 
of  scenes  and  characters  which  a  marvellously  retentive  memory 
enal>led  her  to  draw  upon  at  will.  The  progress  of  her  nund 
during  these  early  years  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Education, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none.  A  few  month* 
after  her  return  from  Spain  her  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
hi*  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  literary  gifts  as  well 
as  a  good  soldier.  "  Character,"  says  George  Sand,  "  is  in  a 
great  measure  hereditary:  if  my  readers  wish  to  know  me  they 
must  know  my  father."  On  his  death  the  mother  resigned, 
tlwugh  not  without  a  struggle,  the  caie  of  Aurore  to  her  grand- 
mother, Mme.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  good  representative  of  the 
ancien  riglme.  Though  her  husband  was  a  patron  of  Rousseau, 
she  herself  had  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,  and  had  only 
half  imbibed  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  In  her  son's  lifetime 
she  had,  for  his  sake,  condoned  the  misaUiance,  but  it  wa*  im- 
poesible  for  the  stately  chitclaine  and  her  low-born  daughter- 
in-law  to  live  in  peace  under  the  same  roof.  She  was  jealou* 
as.a  lover  of  the  child's  affection,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  and  grandmother  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  Auroie's 
childish  troubles. 

Next  to  the  grandmother,  the  most  important  person  in  the 
household  at  Nohant  was  Deschatres.  He  was  an  ci-abb6 
who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  his  mistress  when  her  life  wa* 
threatened,  and  henceforward  was  installed  at  Nohant  a* 
factotum.  He  was  maire  of  the  village,  tutor  to  Aurore's  half- 
brother,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  undertook  the 
education  of  the  girl.  The  tutor  was  no  more  eager  to  teach 
than  the  pupil  to  learn.  He,  too,  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
believed  in  the  education  of  nature,  and  allowed  his  Sophie 
to  wander  at  her  own  sweet  will.  At  odd  hours  of  lessons  she 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  music  and  natural  science,  but 
most  days  were  holidays  and  spent  in  country  rambles  and  game* 
with  village  children.  Her  favourite  books  were  Tasso,  Altla 
and  Pali  a  Viriinit.  A  simple  refrain  of  a  childish  song  or  the 
monotonous  chaunt  of  the  ploughman  touched  a  hidden  chord 
and  thrilled  her  to  tears.  She  invented  a  deity  of  her  own,  a 
mysterious  Corambi,  half  pagan  and  half  Christian,  and  like 
Goethe  erected  to  him  a  rustic  altar  of  the  greenest  grass,  th* 
aoftest  moss  and  tbe  brightest  pebbks. 
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From  the  free  out-door  life  at  Nohant  she  passed  at  thirteen 
to  the  convent  of  the  English  Augusttnians  at  Paris,  where  for 
the  fint  two  years  she  never  went  outside  the  walls.  Nothing 
belter  shows  the  plasticity  of  her  character  than  the  ease  with 
which  she  adapted  herself  to  this  sudden  change.  The  volume 
which  describes  her  conventual  life  is  as  graphic  as  Miss  BiontlTs 
ViUetU,  but  we  can  only  dwell  on  one  passage  of  it.  Tired  of 
nuul  pranks,  in  a  fit  of  home-sickness,  she  found  herself  one 
evening  in  the  convent  chapel. 

"  I  had  forgotten  all;  1  knew  not  what  was  pawing  in  me:  with 
my  soul  rather  than  my  senses,  1  breathed  an  air  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness. All  at  once  a  sudden  shock  passed  through  my  whole  being, 
my  eyes  swam,  and  1  seemed  wrapped  in  a  dazzling  white  mist.  1 
heard  a  voice  murmur  in  my  ear,  '  Tolle,  lege.'  I  turned  round, 
thinking  that  it  was  one  of  the  sisters  talking  to  me — I  was  alone. 
I  indulged  in  no  vain  illusion;  I  believed  in  no  miracle;  I  was  quite 
sensible  of  the  sort  of  hallucination  into  which  I  had  fallen ;  1  ncittier 
sought  to  intensify  it  nor  to  escape  from  it.  Only  1  felt  that  faith 
was  laying  hold  of  me — by  the  heart,  as  I  had  wished  it.  i  was  so 
filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  that  the  tears  rolled  down  mv  cheelcs. 
I  felt  as  before  that  I  loved  God,  that  my  mind  embraced  and  ac- 
cepted that  ideal  of  justice,  tenderness  and  holiness  which  I  had 
never  doubted,  but  with  which  1  had  never  held  direct  communion, 
and  now  at  last  1  felt  that  this  communion  was  consummated,  as 
though  an  invincible  barrier  had  been  broken  down  between  the 
source  of  infinite  light  and  the  smouldering  fire  of  my  heart.  An 
endless  vista  stretched  before  me,  and  1  panted  to  start  upon  my 
way-  There  was  no  more  doubt  or  lukewarmnesa.  That  I  should 
repent  on  the 'morrow  and  rally  myself  on  my  over-wrought  ecstasy 
never  once  entered  my  thoughts.  I  was  like  one  who  never  casts  a 
look  behind,  who  hesitates  before  some  Rubicon  to  be  crossed,  but 
having  touched  the  farther  bank  sees  no  more  the  shoie  he  has  just 
left." 

Such  is  the  story  of  her  conversion  as  told  by  herself.  It 
leads  more  like  a  chapter  from  the  life  of  Ste  Tbirise  or  Madame 
Guyon  than  of  the  author  of  Ulia.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  the 
sincerttyof  her  narrative, or  even  the  permanence  of  her  religious 
feelings  under  all  her  many  phases  of  faith  and  aberrations  of 
conduct.  A  recent  critic  has  sought  in  religion  the  due  to  her 
character  and  the  mainspring  of  her  genius.  Only  in  her  case 
religion  must  be  taken  in  an  even  more  restricted  sense  than 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  morality  toudied  by  emotion."  For  her 
there  was  no  categorical  imperative,  no  moral  code  save  to  follow 
the  promptings  of  her  heart.  "  Tenderness  "  she  had  abundantly, 
and  it  revealed  itself  not  only  m  effusive  seiitimentality,  as  with 
Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand,  but  in  active  benevolence; 
"  justice  "  too  she  had  in  so  far  as  she  sincerely  wished  that  all 
men  should  share  alike  her  happiness;  but  of  "  holiness,"  that 
sense  of  awe  and  reverence  that  was  felt  in  divers  kinds  and 
degrees  by  Isaiah,  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  St  Paul,  she  had  not 
a  rudimenatry  conception. 

Again  in  1820  Auroie  exchanged  the  restraint  of  a  convent 
for  freedom,  being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mme  de  Francueil,  who 
had  no  intention  of  letting  her  granddaughter  grow  up  a  dHole. 
She  rtxie  across  country  with  her  brother,  she  went  out  shooting 
with  Deschatres,  she  sat  by  the  cottage  dtmrs  on  the  long  summer 
evenings  and  heard  the  flax-dressers  tell  their  tales  of  witches  and 
wariocks.  She  was  a  considerable  linguist  and  knew  English, 
Italian  and  some  L.alin,  though  she  never  tackled  Greek.  She 
read  widely  though  unsystematically,  studying  philosophy  in 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  I.ockeand  Condillac,  and  feeding  her  imagina- 
tion with  Rati  and  ChiitU  Harold.  Her  confessor  lent  her  the 
Genius  of  CkrisUaniiy,  and  to  this  book  she  ascribes  the  first 
change  m  her  religious  views.  She  renounced  once  for  all  the 
asceticism  and  isolation  of  the  D€  imilotune  for  the  mure  genial 
and  sympathetic  Christianity  of  Chateaubriand.  Yet  she  still 
dung  to  old  associations,  and  on  her  grandmother's  death  was 
about  to  return  to  her  convent,  but  was  dissuaded  by  her 
friends,  who  found  her  a  husband. 

Casimir  Dudevanl,  whom  she  married  on  the  nth  of  December 
iStt,  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Baron  Dudcvant.  He  had  retired 
at  an  early  age  from  the  army  and  was  living  an  idle  life  at  home 
as  a  gentleman  fanner.  Her  husband,  though  he  afterwards 
deteriorated,  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  neither  belter  nor 
worse  than  the  Berrichon  squires  around  him,  and  the  first  years 
of  her  married  Ufe,  during  which  her  son  Maurice  and  her  daughter 


Solange  were  bom,  except  for  lovers'  qaarreb,  were  passed  fa 
peace  and  quiclness,  though  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
coming  storm.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  her  friendship 
with  AurfUen  de  Size,  advocate-general  at  Bourdeau.  De  Siz* 
was  a  middle-aged  lawyer  with  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and 
Madame  Dudevant  for  two  years  kept  up  with  him  an  intimate 
correspondence.  The  friendship  was  purely  platonic,  but  the 
husband  felt  or  affected  jealousy,  and  resented  an  intimacy 
which  he  from  his  total  Uick  of  culture  was  unable  to  share.  The 
breach  quickly  widened.  He  on  his  part  was  more  and  more 
repelled  by  a  superior  woman  determined  to  live  her  own  intel- 
lectual life,  and  she  on  hers  discovered  that  she  was  mated,  if  not 
to  a  cbwn,  at  least  to  a  kehereau  whoie  whole  heart  was  in  his 
cattle  and  his  turnips.  So  long  as  the  conventionalities  were 
preserved  she  endured  it,  but  when  her  husband  took  to  drinking 
and  made  love  to  the  maids  under  her  very  eyes  she  resolved  to 
break  a  yoke  that  had  grown  intolerable.  The  last  straw  that 
determined  action  was  the  discovery  of  a  paper  docketed  "  Not 
to  be  opened  till  after  my  death,"  which  was  nothing  but  a 
railing  accusation  against  herself.  She  at  once  quitted  Nohant, 
taking  with  her  Solange,  and  in  1831  an  amicable  separation  was 
agrcM  upon,  by  which  her  whole  estate  was  surrendered  to  the 
husband  with  the  stipulation  that  she  should  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  £1 20  a  year.  She  had  regained  her  liberty,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  intention  to  use  it  to  the  full.  She  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully  to  eke  out  her  irregularly  paid  altowance  by  those 
expedients  to  which  reduced  gentlewomen  are  driven — fancy- 
work  and  painting  fans  and  snuff-boxes;  she  lived  in  a  garret 
and  was  often  unable  to  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  a  fire.  It  was 
only  as  a  last  resource  that  she  tried  literature.  Her  first 
apprenticeship  was  served  under  Delatouche,  the  editor  of 
Figaro.  He  was  a  native  of  Berri,  like  herself,  a  stem  but  kindly 
taskmaster  who  treated  her  much  as  Dr  Johnson  treated  Fanny 
Bumey.  George  Sand  was  methodical  and  had  a  ready  pen,  but 
she  kicked  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a  Parisian  journalist, 
wit,  sparkle  and  conciseness.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  she  tells 
us,  her  earnings  amounted  to  fifteen  francs.  On  the  staff  of 
Figaro  was  another  compatriot  with  whom  she  was  already 
intimate  tis  a  visitor  at  NohanL  Jules  Sandcau  was  a  clever 
and  attractive  young  lawyer.  Articles  written  in  common  soon 
led  to  a  complete  literary  partnciship,  and  1831  there  appeared 
in  the  Rtwt  it  Paris  a  joint  novel  entitled  Prima  Donna  and 
signed  Jules  Sand.  Shortly  after  this  was  published  in  book 
form  with  the  same  signature  a  second  novel,  Hon  el  Blanche. 
The  sequel  to  this  literary  alliance  is  best  recounted  In  George 
Sand's  own  words:  "  I  resisted  him  for  three  months  but  then 
yielded;  I  lived  in  my  own  apartment  in  an  unconventional 
style."  Her  first  independent  novel,  Indiana  (1832),  was  written 
at  the  instigation  of  Delalouche,  and  the  world-famous  pseu- 
donym George  (originally  Georges)  Sand  was  adt^ed  as  a 
compromise  between  herself  and  her  pitrtner.  The  "  George  " 
connoted  a  Berrichon  as  "  David  "  does  a  Welshman.  The  one 
wished  to  throw  Indiana  into  the  common  slock,  the  other 
refused  to  lend  his  name,  or  even  part  of  his  name,  to  a  work 
in  which  he  had  had  no  share.  The  novel  was  leceived  with 
instant  acclamation,  and  Sainte-Beuve  only  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  public  when  he  pronounced  in  the  C/oie  that 
this  new  author  (then  to  him  unknown)  had  struck  a  new  and 
original  vein  and  was  destined  to  go  far.  Delatouche  was  the 
first  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  bid  her  forget  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  said  of  her.  Indiana  is  a  direct  transcript  of  the 
author's  personal  experiences  (the  disagreeable  husband  is 
M.  Dudevant  to  the  life),  and  an  exposition  of  her  theory  of 
sexual  reUtions  which  is  founded  thereon.  To  many  critics  it 
seemed  that  she  had  said  her  whole  say  and  that  nothing  but 
Kplicas  could  follow.  Valentine,  which  was  published  in  the 
same  year,  indicated  that  it  was  but  the  first  chapter  in  a  life 
of  endless  adventures,  and  that  the  imagination  whkh  turned 
the  crude  facts  into  poetry,  and  the  fancy  whicJi  played  about 
them  like  a  rainbow,  were  inexhaustible. 

As  a  novel  Valentine  has  little  to  commend  it;  the  plot  it 
feeble  and  the  characters  shadowy.   Only  in  tbe  detcriptions  of 
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Meaety,  wUcli  hcM  roanble  too  mudi  puiple  patches,  does 
Gcofge  Sand  leveal  her  true  inspintion,  the  artotic  qualities 
by  vUcb  she  will  live.  No  one  was  more  conscious  than  Georje 
Shod  herself  o(  her  strength  and  of  her  weakness.  In  a  preface 
to  a  later  edition  she  tells  us  how  the  novel  came  to  be  written, 
and,  though  it  anticipates  events,  this  revelation  of  herself  may 
bast  be  given  here. 

**  After  the  unexpected  liteiary  niccess  of  Indiana  I  returned  to 
Berri  in  1833  and  found  a  pleasure  in  painting  the  scenes  with  which 
1  IbhI  been  laotiiiar  fiom  a  diild.  Ever  since  those  early  days  I  had 
fete  the  impulse  to  describe  them,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all  profound 
— w^ttmi^  whether  intelloctuat  or  moral,  what  we  most  desire  to 
realise  to  ounelvcs  we  arc  the  least  inclined  to  reveal  to  the  world 
at  laige.  This  little  nook  of  Bern,  this  unknown  VaIKe  Noire,  this 
quiet  and  unpieteniious  landscape,  which  must  be  sought  to  End  it 
aad  krvcd  to  be  admired,  was  the  sanctuary  of  my  first  and  latest 
Rveiics.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have Uvcdamonnt  these  pollarded 
trees,  these  rutty  roads,  beside  these  tangled  thickets  and  streams 
aloiv  srhoae  banks  cmly  children  and  sheep  can  pass.  AH  this  had 
charms  for  me  alone  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  revealed  to  idle 
cariosity.  Why  betray  the  inoognito  of  this  modest  cauntry.side 
vkhout  historical  association  or  picturesaue  sites  to  commend  it 
to  the  antiquary  or  the  tourist?  The  Vallte  Noire^  to  it  aeemed  to 
ne,  was  part  and  parcel  of  myself,  the  framework  in  which  my  life 
was  set,  the  native  costume  that  I  had  always  worn — what  worlds 
away  fixm  the  lilks  and  satins  that  are  suited  for  the  public  sta^. 
U  I  could  have  foreseen  what  a  stir  my  snitings  would  make,  I  thmk 
I  should  have  jealously  guarded  the  privacy  of  this  sanctuary  where, 
tin  then,  I  perhaps  was  the  only  soul  who  had  fed  the  artist's  visions 
umI  the  poet's  dreams.  -But  I  had  no  such  anticipation;  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought.  I  was  compelled  to  write  and  I  wrote.  1  let 
■ysdf  be  carried  away  by  the  secret  charm  o<  the  air  I  breathed ;  my 
native  air,  I  might  almost  call  it.  The  descriptive  parts  of  my  novel 
found  favour.  The  plot  provoked  some  lively  criticism  on  the  antl- 
■aatrimooial  doctrines  that  I  was  alleged  to  have  broached  before  in 
frrffwri*  In  both  novels  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  pains  of  an 
■B-OMorted  marriage.  1  thought  I  had  simply  been  writing  a  story, 
and  discovered  that  I  had  unwittingly  been  preaching  Saint-Simon. 
tanisro.  I  was  not  then  at  an  age  for  reilccting  on  social  grievances. 
I  was  too  young  to  do  more  than  see  and  note  facts,  and  thanks  to 
ny  natural  indolence  and  that  passion  for  the  concrete,  which  is  at 
once  the  ioy  and  the  weakness  of  artists,  I  should  perhaps  ahvays 
tave  remained  at  that  stage  if  my  somewhat  pe<lantlc  critics  had  not 
driven  me  to  reflect  and  painfully  search  after  the  ultimate  causes 
of  which  till  then  I  had  only  grasped  the  effects.  But  I  was  so 
shrewdly  taxed  with  posing  as  a  strong-minded  woman  and  a 
nhaoaopher  that  one  fine  day  I  said  to  myself, '  What,  I  wonder,  ti 
SSos^r" 

Her  naison  with  Jules  Sandeau,  whict)  lasted  mote  than  a 
year,  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  discovery  in  their  apart- 
ment on  an  unexpected  return  from  Nohant  of  urn  UancUssevse 
fwfcMfiie.  For  a  short  while  she  was  broken  hearted: — "  My 
heart  is  a  cemeteryl"  she  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve.  "  A  necro- 
polis," was  the  comment  of  her  discarded  lover  when  yean 
latct  the  remark  was  repeated  to  him. 

Her  third  novel,  LBia  (1833),  is  in  the  same  vein,  a  stronger 
and  more  outsjioken  diatribe  against  society  and  the  marriage 
kw.  Ulia  is  a  female  Manfred,  and  Dumas  had  some  reason 
to  complain  that  George  Sand  was  givfaig  them  "  du  Lord 
Byron  au  kUo." 

But  a  new  chapter  in  her  life  was  now  to  open.  In  herdespair 
the  torned  for  comfort  and  cotmsel  to  Salnte-Beuve,  now  con- 
stituted her  regular  father  confessor.  This  ghostly  Sir  Pandarus 
recommended  new  friendships,  but  she  was  hard  to  please. 
Dumas  was  "trop  commis-voyageur,"  Jouffroy  loo  serenely 
virtuous  and  Musset  "  trop  dandy."  Mtrimfe  was  tried  for  a 
week,  but  the  cool  cynic  and  the  perfervid  apostle  of  women's 
lights  proved  mutually  repulsive.  Alfred  de  Musset  was  inlro- 
dtuxd,  uid  the  two  natures  leapt  together  as  by  elective  affinity. 
The  moi^  aspect  has  been  given  by  Mr  Swinburne  in  an  epigram: 
— "  Alfred  was  a  terrible  flirt  and  George  did  not  behave  as  a 
perfect  gentleman." 

Towards  the  end  of  1833  George  Sand,  after  winning  the 
tductant  cohscnt  of  Musset's  mother,  set  out  in  the  poet's 
company  for  Italy,  and  in  Jantury  1834  the  pair  reached  Venice, 
staying  first  at  the  HAtel  Danieli  and  then  fai  lodgings.  At 
fint  it  was  a  veritable  honeymoon;  conversation  never  flagged 
and  either  found  in  the  other  his  soul's  complement.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  love-making,  and  George  Sand,  ahsays  practical, 


set  to  work  to  provide  the  means  of  living.  Musset,  though  he 
depended  on  her  exertions,  was  first  bored  and  then  irritated 
at  the  sight  of  this  ItrrUU  vicke  d  tcrirt,  whose  pen  wa* 
going  for  eight  boon  a  day,  and  (ought  diversion  in  the 
cafis  and  other  less  reputable  resorts  of  pleasure.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  nervous  illness  with  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
delirium  tremens,  through  which  George  Sand  nursed  him  with 
tenderness  and  care.  But  with  a  strange  want  of  delicacy, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  she  made  love  at  the  samq  time  to 
a  young  Venetian  doctor  whom  she  had  called  in,  by  lume 
Fagello.  The  pair  went  off  and  foimd  their  way  eventually 
to  Paris,  leaving  Musset  in  Italy,  deeply  woimded  in  his  affections, 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  taking  all  the  blame  for  the  rupture  00 
himself.  George  Sand  soon  tired  of  her  new  love,  and  even  before 
she  had  given  him  his  cong6  was  dying  to  be  on  again  with  (he 
old.  She  cut  oS  her  hair  and  sent  it  to  Musset  as  a  token  of 
penitence,  but  Musset,  though  he  still  flirted  with  her,  never 
quite  forgave  her  infidelity  and  refused  to  admit  her  to  his 
deathbed.  Among  the  mass  of  romans  i  clef  and  pamphlets 
which  the  adventure  produced,  two  only  have  any  Uteiaiy 
importance,  Musset's  Cmfatians  fun  enfant  du  siHU  and 
George  Sand's  £tte  H  lid.  In  (he  former  woman  appears  as  the 
serpent  whose  trail  is  over  all;  in  the  latter,  written  twenty-five 
years  after  the  event,  she  is  the  guardian  angel  abused  and 
maltreated  by  men.  tin  tt  die,  the  rejoinder  of  the  poet's 
brother  Paul  de  Musset,  was  even  more  a  trarvesty  of  the  facts 
with  no  redeeming  graces  of  style. 

It  remains  to  trace  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
poet  on  the  novelist.  Jacquet  was  the  first  outcome  of  the 
journey  to  Italy,  and  in  precision  and  splendour  of  style  it  marks 
a  distinct  progress.  The  motive  of  this  and  of  the  succeeding 
novels  of  what  may  be  called  her  second  period  is  free  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  promiscuous)  love.  IThe  hero,  who  is  none 
other  than  George  Sand  in  man's  disguise,  makes  confession  of 
faith: — "I  have  never  imposed  constancy  on  myself.  When 
I  have  felt  that  love  was  dead,  I  have  said  so  without  shame 
or  remorse  and  have  obeyed  Providence  that  was  leading  me 
elsewhere."  And  the  runaway  wife  writes  to  her  lover: — 
"  0  my  dear  Octave,  we  shall  never  pass  a  night  together  without 
first  kneeling  down  and  praying  for  Jacques."  Love  is  a  divine 
instinct:  to  love  is  to  be  virtuous;  follow  the  dictate*  of  your 
heart  and  you  cannot  go  wrong— such  is  the  doctrine  that  George 
Sand  preached  and  practised. 

In  La  lettres  d'un  vcyagevr,  which  ran  in  the  Revue  da 
deux  mmdet  between  1834  and  1836,  we  Wve  not  only  hnpres- 
sions  irf  travel,  but  the  direct  impressions  of  men  and  things  not 
distorted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  novel.  They  reveal  to  us  the 
true  and  better  side  of  George  Sand,  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend, 
the  mother  who  under  happier  conditions  mi|^t  have  been 
reputed  a  Roman  matron.  We  could  not  choose  a  more  perfect 
spechnen  of  her  style  than  the  allegory  under  which  she  pictures 
the  "  might  have  been." 

"  I  care  little  about  growing  old;  I  care  far  mere  not  to  grow  oM 
alone,  but  I  ha\-e  never  met  the  being  witl\  whom  I  couM  have 
chosen  to  live  and  die,  or  if  I  ever  met  him  I  knew  not  how  to 
keep  him.  Listen  to  a  story  and  weep.  There  was  a  good  artist 
called  Watelet,  the  best  aquafortis  engraver  of  bis  day.  He  loved 
Marguerite  Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to  engrave  as  wll  as  himself. 
She  Kft  husband  and  home  to  go  and  live  with  him.  The  worU  con- 
demned them:  then,  as  they  were  ppor  and  modest,  it  forgot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwards  their  retreat  was  discovered.  In  a  cottage 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  called  Le  Uautin  Jali,  there  sat  at  the  same 
ubie  an  old  man  engravingand  an  old  woman  whom  he  called  his 
meuniin  also  engraving.  The  last  desian  they  wen  at  work  upon 
reptesented  the  UoMnjcli,  the  house  of  Marguerite,  with  the  device 
CurvattetermuUmSahtnadimtbuopemiore)?  It  hangs  in  my  room 
over  a  portrait  the  original  of  which  no  one  here  has  seen.  For  a  year 
the  person  whdgave  me  this  portrait  sat  with  me  every  mght  at  a 
little  table  and  fived  by  the  same  work.  At  daybreak  we  oonsulled 
together  00  our  work  for  the  day,  and  at  night  wo  supped  at  the  same 
little  UbIe,  chatting  the  while  on  art,  on  sentiment,  on  the  future. 
The  future  broke  faith  with  us.  Pray  for  me,  O  Marguente 
Lecomte  1" 

The  Everaid  of  the  LeOra  introduces  oi  to  a  new  and  for  the 
time  a  dominant  influence  00  the  life  and  writings.  Michel 
de  Bourges  was  the  cotmsel  whole  eloquent  pleadings  brought 
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the  iuit  (or  •  judkUl  iepantloD  to  a  niccessful  issue  in  i8j6.* 
Unlike  her  {ormei  loveis,  he  was  a  nun  o(  muterf  ul  will,  a  budge 
philosopher  who  canied  her  intellect  by  storm  beiore  he  laid 
siege  to  her  heart.  He  preached  republicanism  to  her  by  the 
hour,  and  even  locked  her  up  in  her  bedroom  to  re6ect  on  his 
sermons.  She  was  but  hali  converted,  and  Sed  before  long 
from  a  republic  in  which  art  and  poetry  bad  no  place.  Other 
celebrities  who  figure  in  the  LcUra  under  a  transparent  disguise 
are  Lisit  and  Mme  d'Agoult  (known  to  literature  as  Daniel 
Stern),  whom  she  met  in  Switzerland  and  entertained  for  some 
months  at  Nobant.  Liszt,  in  after  years  when  they  had  drifted 
apart,  wrote  of  her:  "  George  Sand  catches  her  butterfly  and 
tames  it  in  her  cage  by  feeding  it  on  flowers  and  nectar — this 
is  the  love  period.  Then  she  sticks  her  pin  into  it  when  it 
struggles — that  is  the  cong6  and  it  always  comes  from  her. 
Afterwards  she  vivisects  It,  stuSs  it,  and  adds  it  to  her  collection 
of  heroes  for  novels."  There  is  some  truth  in  the  satire,  but  it 
wholly  misrepresents  her  rupture  with  Chopin. 

To  explain  this  we  must  open  a  new  chapter  of  the  life  in 
which  George  Sand  appears  as  the  devoted  mother.  The  letters 
to  her  daughter  Solange,  which  have  recentlybeen  published, 
inesistibly  recall  the  letters  of  Mme  de  S^vigni  .tu  Mme  de 
Grignan.  Solange,  who  inherited  all  her  mother's  wild  blood 
with  none  of  her  genius,  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage  that  had  been 
arranged  with  a  Berrichon  gentleman,  ran  away  with  Clisinger, 
a  sculptor  to  whom  she  had  sat  for  her  bust.  George  Sand  not 
only  forgave  the  elopement  and  hushed  up  the  scandal  by  a 
private  marriage,  but  she  settled  the  young  couple  in  Paris  and 
made  over  to  them  nearly  one-half  of  her  available  property. 
Clisinger  turned  out  a  thankless  scapegrace  and  George  Sand  was 
at  last  compelled  to  refuse  to  admit  him  to  Nohant.  In  the 
domestic  quarrel  that  ensued  Solange,  who  was  a  very  Vivien,  got 
the  ear  of  Chopin.  He  upbraided  the  mother  with  her  hard- 
heartedness,  apd  when  she  resented  bb  interference  be  departed 
in  a  buS  and  they  never  met  again. 

The  mention  of  Liszt  has  led  us  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the 
story,  and  we  must  revert  to  1836,  when  the  acquaintance 
began.  She  was  then  living  in  Paris,  a  few  doors  from  her  friend 
Mme  d'Agoult,  and  the  two  set  up  a  common  salm  in  the 
H6tel  de  France.  Here  she  met  two  men,  one  of  whom  indoctrin- 
ated her  with  religious  mysticism,  the  other  with  advanced 
sodalisra,  Lamennais  and  Pierre  Leroujc.  In  the  case  of  Lamen- 
nais  the  disciple  outstripped  the  master.  She  flung  herself  into 
Lamennais's  cause  and  wrote  many  unpaid  articles  in  his  organ, 
Le  Utmde,  but  they  finally  split  on  the  questions  of  labour  and 
of  women's  rights,  and  she  complained  that  Lamennais  first 
dragged  her  forwards  and  then  abused  her  for  going  too  fast. 
The  Lettres  i  iiarcic  (1837)  are  a  testimony  to  his  ennobling  and 
spiritualizing  personality.  Socialism  was  a  more  lasting  phase, 
but  her  natural  good  sense  revolted  at  the  extravagant  mum- 
meries of  P£rc  Enfautia  and  she  declined  the  office  of  high 
priestess. 

It  was  doubtless  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  doctrinaires 
and  in  particular  against  the  puritanic  reign  of  Michel  that  made 
her  turn  to  Chopin.  She  found  the  mantro  towards  the  end  of 
1837  dispirited  by  a  temporary  eclipse  of  popularity  and  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  fatal  malady,  and  carried  him  o0  to  winter  with 
her  in  the  south.  How  she  roughed  it  on  an  island  unknown  to 
tourists  is  told  in  C/n  ihtr  d  Uajorqiu  (1843),  a  book  of  travel 
that  may  take  rank  with  Heine's  Reisebildtr.  In  nearly  all 
George  Sand's  loves  there  was  a  strong  strain  of  motherly  feeling. 
Chopin  was  first  petted  by  her  like  a  spoilt  darling  and  thai 
nursed  for  years  like  a  sick  child. 

During  this,  her  second  period,  George  Sand  allowed  herself 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  others—"  un  £cho  qui  embellissait  la 
vote,"  as  Delatouche  expressed  it.  Spindion  (1838)  and  Lu 
Sefl  ctrdes  de  la  lyre  (1840)  are  mystic  echoes  of  Lamennais. 
Le  CompatHm  du  ievr  de  Prance  (1841),  Let  UaUru  nusaista 

1  The  final  settlement  was  concluded  in  1836.  Mme  Dudevant 
was  (ranted  sole  lejal  rijchts  over  the  two  childfcn  and  her  Paris  home 
•■a  restored  to  her.  In  returo  she  made  over  to  Iw  husband 
49,000  fr.  vested  in  the  funds. 


and  Lt  UeuHter  rAntHauU  (184$),  U  PkU  de  U.  AtMm 

(1847)  are  all  socialistic  novels,  though  they  are  much  moR, 
and  good  in  spite  of  the  sociaUsm.  Comuda  (1841-1844)  and  it* 
sequel  La  ComUisc  de  Rvdolstadt  (1843-1845)  are  fantaUiee  d  la 
Chopin,  though  the  stage  on  which  they  are  played  is  the  Venice 
of  Musset.  Chopin  is  the  Prince  Karol  of  Luertxia  Floriani  (1847), 
a  self-portraiture  unabashed  as  the  Tatekueh  eintr  Verlertnen 
and  innocent  as  Paid  ei  Virginie. 

An  enumeration  of  George  Sand's  novels  would  constitute  a 
Homeric  catalogue,  and  it  must  suffice  to  note  only  the  man 
typical  and  characteristic.  She  contracted  with  Bulox  to  supply 
Urn  with  a  stated  amount  of  copy  for  the  modest  retaining  fee 
of  £160  a  year,  and  her  editor  testifies  that  the  tale  of  script  was 
furnished  with  the  punctuality  of  a  notary.  She  wrote  with  the 
rapidity  of  Walter  Scott  and  the  regularity  of  Anthony  Tiollope. 
For  years  her  custom  was  to  retire  to  her  desk  at  10  P.IL  and  not 
to  tise  from  it  till  j  a.u.  She  wrote  i  la  diabU,  starting  with  some 
central  thesis  to  set  forth  or  some  problem  to  investigate,  but 
with  no  predetermined  plot  or  plan  of  action.  Round  this 
nucleus  her  characters  (too  often  mere  puppets)  grouped  them' 
selves,  and  the  story  gradually  crystallized.  This  unmetbodica] 
method  produces  in  her  longer  and  more  ambitious  novels,  ia 
Consueh  for  instance  and  its  continuation,  a  tangled  wiMeniess, 
the  clue  to  which  is  lost  or  forgotten ;  but  in  her  novelettes,  when 
there  is  no  change  of  sceneiy  and  the  characters  are  few  and 
simple,  it  results  in  the  perfection  ol  artistic  writing,  "  an  art 
that  nature  makes." 

From  novels  of  revolt  and  tendency  novels  George  Sand  turned' 
at  last  to  simple  stories  of  rustic  life,  the  genuine  pastoral.  It  is' 
here  that  she  shows  her  true  originality  tind  by  these  she  will 
chiefly  live.  George  Sand  by  her  birth  and  bringing-up  was  half  > 
a  peasant  herself,  in  M.  Faguet's  phrase,  "un  paysan  qui  savait 
parler."  She  had  got  to  know  the  heart  of  the  peasant — his 
superstitions,  his  suspiciousness  and  low  cunning,  no  less  than 
his  shrewdness,  his  sturdy  independence  and  his  strong  domestic 
attachments. 

Jeanne  (1844)  begins  the  series  which  has  been  happily  caOed 
the  Bucolics  of  France.  To  paint  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  lives  and 
dies  inglorious  is  the  theme  she  sets  herself,  and  through  most' 
of  the  novel  it  is  perfectly  executed.  The  last  chapters  when 
Jeanne  appears  as  the  Vclida  of  Mont  Barbot  and  the  Grande' 
Pastonre  are  a  falling  off  and  a  survival  of  the  romanlidam  of  her 
second  manner.  La  li<ue  au  dialU  (1846)  is  a  dear-eut  gem, 
perfect  as  a  work  of  Creek  ait.  Franfoit  le  champi  and  La 
Petite  Fadette  are  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship.  La  iiaUres 
soHiteurs  (1833) — the  favourite  novel  of  Sir  Ixslie  Stephei^— 
brings  the  series  of  village  novels  to  a  close,  but  as  closely  akin 
to  them  must  be  mentioned  the  Conies  d'une  grande-mirei  delight- 
ful fairy  talcs  of  the  Talking  Oak,  Wings  of  Courage  and  Queen 
Coax,  told  to  her  grandchildren  in  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

The  revolution  of  1848  arrested  for  a  while  her  novdtstic 
activities.  She  threw  herscK  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of 
the  extreme  republicans,  composed  manifestos  for  her  friends, 
addressed  letters  to  the  people,  and  even  started  a  newspapCT. 
But  her  political  ardour  was  short-lived;  she  cared  little  about 
forms  of  government,  and,  when  the  days  of  June  dashed  to  the 
ground  her  hopes  of  social  regeneration,  she  quitted  once  for  all 
the  field  of  politics  and  returned  to  her  quiet  country  ways  and 
her  true  vocation  as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  a  spiritualizcr  of 
the  commonest  sights  of  earth  and  the  homeliest  household 
aSections.  In  1849  she  writes  from  Bern  to  a  political  friend: 
"  You  thought  that  I  was  drinking  blood  from  the  skulls  of 
aristocrats.   No,  I  am  studying  Virgil  and  learning  Latin  I" 

In  her  latest  works  she  went  back  to  her  earlier  themes  «( 
romantic  and  unchartered  love,  but  the  scene  is  shifted  from 
Berri,  which  she  felt  she  had  exhausted,  to  other  provinces  of 
France,  and  instead  of  passionate  manifestos  we  have  a  gallery 
of  {«■»  pictures  treated  in  the  spirit  of  Franfoit  le  dtampL 
"  Vous  faites,"  she  said  to  her  friend  Honori  de  Baliac,  "  U 
comidie  humaine;  et  moi,  c'est  I'tglogue  humaine  que  j'ai  voulu 
faire." 

A  word  must  be  said  of  George  Sand  a*  a  ptajrwrigbt.    She 
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wasasfoDdcfactlngas  Goethe,  and  like  Un  began  with  apnppet 
itage,  succeeded  by  amateur  tbeatticab,  the  chief  entertainment 
provided  (or  her  guests  at  Nohant.  Undaunted  by  many  failures, 
she  dramatized  several  of  her  novels  with  moderate  success — 
Franfeit  k  chamfi,  played  at  the  Odfon  in  rg^o,  and  La  Beaux 
ttessiem  it  Bcit-Dort  (rSfij)  were  the  htsi;. OauJit,  produced 
io  1851,  is  a  cbarming  pastoral  play,  and  Lt  ifarguu  de  ViUcmer 
(1864)  (in  which  she  was  helped  by  Dumas  fils)  was  a  genuine 
triaoph.  Her  statue  by  Cl£singer  was  placed  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Thtltre  Fran;ais  m  1877. 

Of  George  Sand's  style  a  foreigner  can  be  but  an  imperfect 
judges  but  French  critics,  from  Sainte-Beuve,  Nisard  and  Caro 
down  to  Jules  Lemaltre  and  Faguet,  have  agreed  to  praise  her 
spontaneity,  her  correctness  of  diction,  her  easy  opulence — the 
Ittctea  ubcrtas  that  Quintilian  attributes  to  Livy.  The  language 
of  her  country  novels  is  the  genuine  patoii  of  middle  France 
rendeitd  in  a  literary  form.  Thus  in  La  Pdilt  Fadttlt,  by  the 
hsppX' dei4ce  of  making  the  hemp  dresser  the  narrator,  she 
speaks  (to  quote  S^te-Beuve)  as  though  she  had  on  her  right 
the  unlettered  rustic  and  on  her  left  a  member  of  the  Acadfmie, 
and  made  herself  the  interpreter  between  the  two.  She  hits 
tbe  happy  mean  between  the  studied  archaism  of  Courier's 
Dathnii  et  Qoi  and  the  realistic  patois  of  the  later  kailyard 
novel  which  for  Southerners  requires  a  glossary.  Of  her  style 
generally  the  characteristic  quality  is  fluidity.  She  has  all  the 
abandon  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  the  simplicity  of  a  Bemardin 
de  St  Pierre  without  his  mawkishncss,  the  sentimentality  of  a 
Rousseau  without  his.  egotism,  the  rhythmic  eloquence  of  a 
Chateaubriand  without  his  grandiloquence. 

As  a  painter  of  nature  she  has  much  in  common  with  Words- 
worth. She,  keeps  her  eye  on  the  object,  but  adds,  like  Words- 
worth, the  visionary  gleam,  and  receives  from  nature  but  what 
she  henclf  gives.  Like  Wordsworth  she  lays  us  on  the  lap  of 
earth  and  sMs  the  freshness  of  the  early  world.  She,  too,  had 
found  love  in  huts  where  poor  men  dweB,  and  her  miller,  her 
bagpipers,  her  workers  in  mosaic  are  as  faithful  renderings  in 
prose  of  peasant  life  and  sentiment  as  Wordsworth's  leech- 
^herer  and  wagoners  and  gleaners  are  in  verse.  Her 
psychology  h  not  subtle  or  profound,  but  her  leading  characters 
are  clearly  concaved  and  drawn  in  broad,  bold  outh'nes.  No 
one  has  better  understood  or  more  skilfully  portrayed  the  artistic 
temperament^the  musician,  the  actor,  the  poet — and  no  French 
writer  before  her  bad  so  divined  and  laid  bare  the  heart  of  a  girl. 
She  works  from  within  outwards,  touches  fi^t  the  mainspring 
and  then  sets  it  to  play.  As  Mr  Henry  James  puts  it,  she  inter- 
views boself.  Rarely  losing  touch  of  earth,  and  sometimes  of 
tbe  earth  earthy,  she  is  still  at  heart  a  spirituaUst.  Her  final 
word  on  herself  rings  true,  "Toujours  tourmcnt£e  des  cboses 
dtvines."  

Unlike  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac,  she  founded  no  school,  though 
Fromcniin,  Theuiiet,  Cbcrbuliez,  Fabre  and  Bazin  might  bo 
claimed  as  her  collateral  descendants.  In  Russia  her  influence 
has  been  greater.  She  directly  inspired  Dostoievski,  and  Tur- 
(enieS  owes  much  to  her.  In  England  she  has  found  her  v;armest 
admirers.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  sonnets  to  "  the 
hrge-brained  woman  and  large-hearted  man,  self-named  George 
Sand."  To  Thackeray  her  diction  recalled  tbe  sound  of  village 
belb  faUing  sweetly  and  softly  on  the  ear,  and  it  sent  a  shiver 
through  John  Stuart  Mill,  like  a  symphony  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 
Leslie  Stephen  advised  Thomas  Hardy,  then  an  aspiring  contri- 
butor to  the  Cortikill,  to  read  George  Sand,  whose  country  stories 
teemed  to  him  perfect.  "The  harmony  and  grac<^  even  if 
strictly  inimitable,  are  good  to  aim  at."  He  pronounced  the 
Hislairt  d*  ma  vit  about  the  best  biography  he  had  ever  read. 
F.  W,  H.  Myers  claimed  her  as  anima  naluraiiUr  Ckrutiana  and 
tbe  inspired  exponent  of  tbe  religion  of  the  future. 

Ceorge  Ehot  by  her  very  name  invites  and  challenges  com- 
parison with  George  Sand.  But  it  was  as  a  humble  follower, 
tot  as  a  rival,  that  she  took  George  Sand  as  sponsor.  Both 
women  broke  with  social  conventions,  but  while  George  Sand 
(if  the  expression  may  be  aUowed)  kicked  over  the  traces,  George 
BSot  was  impeOcd  all  the  more  emphatically,  because  oi  her 


euepdonal  dretnnManeas,  to  put  doty  before  inclination  and  to 
uphold  the  reign  of  law  and  order.  Both  pasted  tiiroogh  phases 
of  faith,  but  while  even  Positivism  did  not  cool  George  Eliot's 
innate  religious  fervour,  with  Gaog*  Sand  idigion  was  a  passing 
experience,  no  deeper  than  her  republicanism  and  less  lasting 
than  her  sodaliam,  and  she  lived  and  died  a  gentle  savage. 
Rousseau's  Confaiions  was  the  favourite  book  of  both  (as  it 
iha  of  Emerson),  but  George  Eliot  was  never  converted  by 
the  high  priest  of  sentimentalism  into  a  belief  in  human  per- 
fectibility and  a  return  to  nature.  As  a  thinker  George  Eliot 
is  vastly  superior;  her  knowledge  is  more  profound  and  her 
psychological  analysis  subtler  and  more  scientific.  But  as  an 
artist,  in  unity  of  design,  in  harmony  of  treatment,  in  purity 
and  simplicity  of  language,  so  felicitous  and  yet  so  unstudied, 
in  thqse  quaUties  which  make  the  best  of  George  Sand's  novels 
masterpieces  of  art,  she  is  as  much  her  inferior. 

Mr  Frauds  GribUehas  summed  uphcrcharacterin"  ascomfu], 
insular  way  "as  a  light  womarv  A  truer  estimate  is  that  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  her  intimate  friend  for  more  than  thirty  yean, 
but  never  her  lover.  "  In  the  great  crises  of  action  her  intellect, 
her  heart  and  her  temperament  are  at  one.  She  is  a  thorough 
woman,  but  with  none  of  the  pettinesses,  subterfuges,  and 
mental reservalionsofhersex;sheloves wide vistasand  boundless 
horizons  and  instirKtivdy  tedts  them  out;  she  is  concerned  for 
universal  happiness  and  takes  thought  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind — thelastinfirtnityandmost  innocent  mania  of  generous 
souls.  Her  works  are  in  very  deed  the  echo  of  our  times.  Wher- 
ever we  were  wounded  and  stricken  her  heart  bled  in  sympathy, 
and  aU  our  maladies  and  miseries  evoked  from  her  a  lyric  waiL" 

George  Sand  died  at  Nohant  on  the  8th  of  June  1876.  To 
a  youth  and  a'omanhood  of  storm  and  stress  had  succeeded  an 
old  age  of  terene  activity  and  then  of  calm  decay.  Her  nights 
were  spent  In  writing,  which  seemed  in  her  case  a  relaxation  from 
the  real  business  of  the  day,  pkiying  with  her  grandchildren, 
gardening,  conversing  with  her  \^tors — it  might  be  Balzac 
or  Dumas,  or  Octave  Feuillet  or  Matthew  Arnold — 01  writing 
long  letters  to  Sainte-Beuve  and  Flaubert.  "  Calme,  (onjouts 
plus  de  calme,"  was  her  last  prayer,  and  her  dying  words, "  Ne 
df  truisez  pas  la  verdure." 

BlBLiocRAPitv. — The  collected  edition  of  George  Sand's  works 
was  published  in  Paris  (1S62-1883)  in  96  volumes,  with  supplement 
105  volumes:  the  Uistoire  de  ma  vie  appeared  in  20  volumes  in 
1854-1855.  The  Jilttde  biblios^raphique  sur  Ics  ocuvres  de  George 
Sa:l  by  ■  Ic  bibb'ophilc  Isaac  "  (vicomtc  de  Spoclberck)  (Brussels, 
18  -■)  gives  the  most  complete  biblioKraphy.  Of  Vladimir  Karenin's 
(p  i  ^Klonym  of  Mme  Komarova)Geor£«  Saiid,  the  most  complete  life, 
the  first  two  volumes  (l8<)9-l90l)  carry  the  life  down  to  1839, 
There  is  much  new  material  '\nGeorge  Sand  el  icfille,  by  S.  Rochcblavc 
(1905),  Correspondanu  de  G.  Send  et  d'AlJred  de  Afusset  (Brussels, 
1904),  Correipondance  entre  George  Sand  et  Gustave  Flaubert  (1904), 
and  Lellres  i  Alfred  de  Mussel  el  d  Sainte-Beuve  (1897).  E.  M.  Caro  s 
Ceorge  Sand  (1887}  is  rather  a  criii((ue  than  a  life.  Lives  by  Mire- 
court  (1855}  and  by  Haussonvillc  (1878}  may  also  be  consulted.  Of 
the  numerous  shorter  studies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sainte- 
Beuve-  in  the  Causeries  du  lundi  and  in  Portrails  contemporains; 
Ju"' s  Lcmaitre  in  Le3  Conternporains,  vol.  iv. ;  E.  Faguet,  XIX' 
Si-  .V;  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Essays  Aneient  and  Modern  {1883);  Henry 
\xa:v.i  in  North  American  Rerino  (April  1902);  Matthew  Arnold, 
l/iuif  Essays  (1879).  See  also  Rene  Doumic's  George  Sand  (1909), 
which  has  been  translated  into  Enclish  by  Alys  Hallard  as  George 
Sand:  Some  Aspects  0}  her  Life  and  Writings  (1910).  (F.  S.) 

SAND.  When  rocks  or  minerals  are  pulverized  by  any  agencies, 
natural  or  artificial,  the  products  may  be  classified  as  gravels, 
sands  and  muds  or  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
pattides.  If  the  grains  are  so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable  (about 
T^  in.  in  diameter)  the  deposit  may  be  regarded  as  a  mud  or  clay; 
!s  many  of  them  ate  as  large  as  peas  the  rock  is  a  gravel.  Sands 
may  b*  uniform  when  they  have  been  sorted  out  by  some 
agency  such  as  a  gentle  current  of  water  or  the  wind  blowing  » 
steadily  ictoit  smooth  arid  lands,  but  usually  they  vary  much 
both  in  the  coarseness  of  their  grains  and  in  their  mineral  com- 
position. The  great  source  of  natural  sands  is  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  frost,  rain,  plants  and  other  agencies  in  breaking 
up  the  surfaces  of  rocks  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
fine  powder;  in  other  words  ^tiii  are  ordinarily  the  product 
of  the  agendet  of  denudation  opcratlDg  on  the  rocks  of  tbe  earth'* 
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crust.  Not  ftll,  however,  are  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  are  artificial, 
like  the  crushed  tailings  produced  in  the  extractions  of  metab 
from  their  ores;  there  are  also  volcauc  sands  which  have 
originated  by  explosions  o<  steam  in  the  craters  of  active 
volcanoes. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  bv  sand.  In 
fertile  regiofu  the  soil  U  very  often  of  a  sandy  nature;  though  moiC 
MtU  are  mixtures  of  land  with  clay  or  stonei,  and  may  be  described 
as  looms  rather  than  aa  sands.  Pure  sandy  soils  are  found  prin- 
cipally near  sea-coasts  where  the  sand  has  been  blown  inwards  from 
the  shore,  or  on  formations  of  soft  and  friable  sandstone  like  the 
Greensand.  The  soil  of  deserts  alio  is  often  arenaceous,  but  there 
the  finer  particles  have  been-  lifted  and  borne  away  by  the  wind. 
Accumulations  of  sand  are  found  also  in  some  parts  of  the  courses 
of  our  rivers,  very  often  over  wide  stretches  of  the  seashore,  and 
nKwe  particulariy  on  the  sea  bottom,  where  the  water  is  not  very  deep, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land. 

Of  the  rock-making  minerals  which  are  common  on  the  earth's 
crust  only  a  limited  number  occur  at  all  frequently  in  sand  deposiu. 
For  sevwal  reasons  quarts  is  by  far  the  commonest  ingredient  of 
sands.  It  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in  rocks  and  is  compararively 
hard,  so  that  it  is  not  readily  worn  down  to  a  very  fine  muddy  paste. 
It  also  posstam  practically  no  deavage,  and  docs  not  split  up  natur- 
ally into  thin  fragments.  If  we  add  to  this  that  it  is  nearly  insol  uble 
in  water  and  that  it  does  not  decompose,  but  preserves  its  freshness 
unaltered  after  h>ng  ages  of  exposure  to  weathering,  we  can  ace  that 
it  has  all  the  properties  necessary  for  furnishing  a  large  portion  'T  the 
sandy  material  produced  by  the  detrition  of  rock  masses.     U  ith 

Suarts  there  is  often  a  smau  amount  of  feU)»r  (principally  niK^ro- 
ine,  orthoclase  and  oligoclase],  but  this  mineral,  though  .almost 
as  common  as  quartz  in  rocks,  splits  up  readily  on  account  o(  its 
cleavage,  and  decomposes  into  fine,  soft,  scaly  aggregates  of  mica 
and  kaoUn,  which  are  removed  by  the  sifting  action  of  water  &nd  are 
deposited  as  muds  or  clays.  Small  plates  of  white  mka,  which, 
though  soft  and  very  fissile,  decompose  very  slowly,  are  often  n  in^^led 
with  the  quartz  and  felspar.  In  addition  to  these,  all  sands  coii^in 
such  minerals  as  garnet,  tourmaline,  zircon,  rutile  and  anatase, 
which  are  common  rock-forming  minerals,  both  hard  and  resistant 
to  decomposition.  Among  the  less  common  ingredients  are  topaz, 
staurolite,  kyanite,  andalusite,  chlorite,  iron  oxides,  biotite,  horn- 
blende and  augite,  while  small  particles  of  chert,  felsite  and  other 
fine*grained  rocks  appear  frequently  in  the  coarser  sand  deposits. 

Shon  sands  and  river  sands,  which  have  not  been  transported  for 
any  great  distance  from  their  parent  focks,  often  contain  minerals 
that  are  too  soft  or  too  readily  decomposed  to  persist.  In  the  Lizard 
district  of  Cornwall  the  sands  at  the  base  of  clifTs  of  serpentine  are 
rich  in  olivine,  augile,  enstatlte,  tremolite  and  chromite.^  Near 
volcanic  islands  such  minerals  as  biotite,  hornblende,  augite  and 
zeolites  may  form  a  Urge  portion  of  the  local  «and  deposits.  In 
marine  sands  alio  organic  substances  are  almost  universally  present, 
either  fragments  of  plants  or  the  debris  of  calcareous  shells,  in  fact 
many  sands  consist  almost  entirdy  of  such  fragments  (shell  sands). 
Around  coral  islands  there  are  often  extensive  deposits  of  comminuted 
coral  (coral  sands),  mixed  »-ith  which  there  is  a  varying  proportion  of 
broken  skeletons  of  calcareous  algae,  sponge- spicules  and  other 
debris  of  organic  origin.  The  Greenaands  which  are  widdy  distri- 
buted over  the  floor  of  the  oceans,  in  places  where  the  continental 
shelf  merges  into  the  greater  depths,  owe  their  colour  to  small 
rounded  lumps  of  glauconite. 

I  Among  the  accessory  ingredients  of  sands  which  are  of  great  value 
and  interest  are  the  precious  metals,  especially  gold  and  i^atinum. 
These  are  found  usually  in  the  lower  parts  of^the  sand  depouts 
resting  on  the  bed-rock,  because  of  their  high  specific  gravity,  and 
have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  tne  rocks  in  which  they 
originally  occurred  either  in  quartzose  veins  or  as  disseminated 
rartides.  Tinstone  occurs  also  in  this  way  ("  stream-tin  "),  and  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Braril,  South  Africa,  ftc,  precious  stones  such  as  the 
(Uam<»id,  ruby,  ^incl,  chrysobeiyl  and  tourmaline  are  found  in 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel  (gem  sands). 

In  geoeral  the  sand  grains  have  a  rounded  or  oviform  shape  due 
to  mutual  attrition  during  transport.  Those  which  have  been 
carried  farthest  are  most  rounded;  sands  deposited  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  parent  rock  often  consist  largely  of  angular 
grains.  The  smaller  fragments  may  be  carried  along  in  suspension 
tn  water,  and  may  travd  for  many  miles  without  bdng  sensibly 
worn;  but  cOarse  sands  and  fine  ^vels  are  swept  alone  the  bottom 
and  are  subjected  to  an  intense  gnnding  actiorL  Something  depends 
also  on  the  hardness  of  the  minerals  present  in  the  sands,  yet  even 
the  diamonds  and  other  gems  found  in  sand  depo«ts  have  often 
thdr  comers  worn  and  smoothed.  Minerals  with  very  perfect' 
cleavage,  such  as  mica,  split  up  into  thin  plates  under  the  shock  of 
impact  with  adjacent  grains,  and  are  never  rounded  like  quartz 
or  tourmaline.  In  deserts  the  transport  of  the  sands  is  effected 
by  the  wind,  and  owing  to  the  low  viscosity  of  air  even  the  smallest 
crains  are  not  held  in  suspension  but  are  rdled  along  the  ground: 
hence  very  fine  quartzoee  sands  are  sometimes  met  with  in  arid 
r^ions  with  every  rartide  smoofhed  and  polished.  These  sands 
flow  almost  like  a  liquid  and  are  used  in  hour-gUssc*.    Similar 


"  desert  sands  "  occur  among  the  sandstones  of  the  Trias  and  wert 
doubtless  formed  in  the  manner  described. 

In  addition  to  river  sands,  shore  sands,  marine  sand  depoMts  and 
desert  sands,  there  are  many  other  types  of  sand  depodts.  Blown 
sands  are  usually  found  near  the  seashore,  but  occur  also  at  the 
margin  of  some  great  lakes  like  those  of  N.  America;  desert  sanda 
bdong  in  great  part  to  this  category.  These  sands  have  been  blown 
into  their  present  fftisition  by  toe  wind,  and  unless  fixed  by  vege- 
tation are  constantly  though  slowly  in  movement,  being  In  conse- 
quence a  menace  to  agricultural  land  on  their  leeirard  sides.  They 
may  be  sheO  sands,  quartz  sands  or  mixed  sands,  and  often  show 
very  marked  oblique  stratification  or  "  current  bedding."  Tlie 
surface  of  blown  sand  deposits  is  generally  marked  by  dunes.  Glacial 
sands  arc  common  in  districts  like  Britain  and  those  parts  of  N. 
America  which  have  been  covered  by  an  ice-sheet.  They  are  really 
water-borne  and  have  been  depoateo  by  streams,  though  they  occur 
in  situations  where  rivers  no  longer  flow.  The  waters  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice-shcets  flooded  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
laying  down  sand  and  mud  deposits  in  temporar]i»  lakes.  These 
sands  are  usually  angular,  because  they  have  T»ot  wen  transported 
to  oi;y  ^.'■-.ii  ili  I. ::..(■.  1  he  i-M  lii^h-lc-vcl  tcrratti  which  border  the 
lo»rr  coiir&os  of  many  ri\crs,  iliouRh  usually  consisting  of  giavti, are 
often  accompanied  by  considerable  sand  deposits. 

Many  of  the  Tertiary  and  some  of  the  Secondary  sandstone  rocks 
are  so  incomplciely  consolidated  by  ccn^entation  that  they  tin 
essentially  sand  rocks,  and  especially  when  weathered  may  be  used 
as  sources  of  sand.  Thus  in  Brtiam  there  arc  Pliocene  sands  (St 
Erth.  CornwaU,  &c.)i  Eocene  sands  (Bagshot  sands  and  Thanet 
sands):  and  the  Lower  and  Upper  Greensand  (Cretaceous)  are  often 
du.;  In  pits,  though  someticncs  firmly  coherent  and  more  properly 
dcicribcd  as  sandstones  (g.v.). 

The  economic  uses  of  sands  arc  very  numerous.  They  are  largdy 
employed  for  polishing  and  scouring  both  for  domesdc  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  "  Bath  bricks  '  are  made  from  the  sand  of  the 
river  Parrett  near  Bridfjwatcr.  Sand  for  glass-making  was  forraeriy 
obtained  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
but  must  be  very  pure  for  the  best  kinds  of  glass,  and  crushed  quarts 
or  flint  is  often  preferred  on  this  account.  One  of  the  principal  uses 
of  sand  is  for  making  mortar  and  cement:  for  this  any  good  dean 
quartzose  sand  free  from  salts  is  suitable;  it  may  be  washed  to 
remove  impurities  and  sifted  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  siae  of  th/t 
individual  grains.  Moulding  sands,  adapted  for  foundry  purposes, 
generally  contain  a  small  admixture  of  clay.  Satids  are  also  eni« 
ployed  in  brick-making,  in  filtering,  and  for  etching  glass  and  other 
substances  by  means  of  the  sand  blast.  (J*  Sw  F.) 

SANDAL  (from  the  Latinized  form"  of  Gr.  mvS&Xur  or 
ff&if6a\o9:  this  probably  represents  the  Persian  sandal^  slipper; 
it  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Gr.  ffovfi,  board),  the  foot-covering 
which  consists  of  a  sole  of  leather  or  other  material  attached 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  thong  of  leather  pas^ng  between 
the  great  and  second  toe,  crossed  over  the  instep  and  fastened 
round  the  ankle  (see  Shoe  and  Costume,  section  Creek  and 
Roman)^  Sandals  are  only  worn  regularly  among  the  peoples 
of  Western  civilization  by  friars,  though  forms  of  them  are  found 
among  the  peasants  in  Spain  and  the  Balkans.'  They  have  in 
recent  times  been  adopted  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  hygienic 
dress,  especially  lor  young  children.  In  the  early  part  of  the  igth 
century  a  form  of  low,  tight  slipper  fastened  by  aribboncroned 
over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  and  worn  by  women,  was 
known  as  a  sandal. 

SANDALWOOD  (from  Tx. '  sandoJ,  santaJ,  Gr.  a&rroXor, 
tr&i^aXoi',  Pcrs.  sandal,  ckandart,  Skt.  ckandana,  Uie  sandal 
tree;  the  form  "sandcrs"  is  probably  an  English  corruption), 
a  fragrant  wood  obtained  from  various  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Santalaceae,  and  principally  from  Santalum  album,  a  native  of 
India.  The  use  of  sandalwood  dates  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
5lh  century  B.C.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  India  and  China, 
wherever  Buddhism  prevails,  being  employed  in  funeral  rita 
and  rdi^otis  ceremonies.  Until  the  middle  of  the  xSth  century 
India  was  the  only  source  of  sandalwood.  The  discovery  of  s 
sandalwood  in  the  idands  of  the  Pacific  led  to  difficulties  with  the 
natives,  often  ending  in  bloodshed,  the  celebrated  missionary 
John  Williams  (1796-1839),  amongst  others,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  an  indiscriminate  retaliation  by  the  natives  on  white 
men  visiting  the  islands.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  trade  was  at  one 
time  even  greater  than  In  that  of  whaling,  mth  which  it  ranked 
OS  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  callings.  In  India  sandalwood 
is  largely  tised  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  fans  and  other 
I  ornamental  articles  of  inlaid  work,  and  to  a  limited  extent  ia 
'  medtdne  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  pains  and  adiei. 
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The  tin,  obtained  by  rtliHlliiig  the  wood  fai  chips,  ti  lugely  used 
IS  a  perfume,  few  native  Indian  attan  or  essential  oils  being  free 
from  admixture  with  it.  In  the  form  of  powder  or  paste  the  wood 
ia  employed  in  the  pigments  used  by  the  Biahinans  for  their 
rtUtinjprUKi'ng  casto-marlts. 

Kti  tamiaiwaad,  known  alio  as  r«i(  uitdm  weed,  is  the  product  of 
a  small  leguminous  tree,  Plerocarpus  santaltHUSt  native  of  S.  ludia, 
Ceylon  and  the  PhiKppuie  Islands.  Afresh  surface  ol  the  wood  has 
a  ncli  deep  red  colour,  which  on  exposure,howev«r,  assumes  a  dark 
brownish  tint.  In  medieval  times  red  sandalwood  poise  seed  a  high 
reputation  in  medicine,  and  it  was  valued  as  a  ootourug  ingredient 
in  many  dishes.  It  is  pharmacologically  quite  inert  Now  tt  is 
little  used  as  a  colouring  agent  in  pharmacy,  its  principal  application 
being  in  wool-dyeing,  several  other  specKS  of  PItncarpMt,  notably 
P.  nukui,  contain  the  same  dyeing  prinaple  and  can  be  used  as 
•ubstltutes  for  red  sandalwood.  The  barwood  and  camwood  of 
the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Baphux  ntttda  or  an  allied  species, 
called  tamUd  rouie  d'Afnqtie  by  the  French,  are  also  in  all  respects 
closely  allied  to  the  red  sandalwood  of  Oriental  oountries. 

As  a  substitute  for  copaiba  (g  « ),  sandalwood  oil,  distilled  from 
the  wood  of  Sanltlum  aliim,  is  more  expensive  and  ptosanter  to 
take,  but  it  is  less  efKcient,  as  it  tlocs  not  contain  any  analogue  to 
tb«  valuable  tesm  in  copaiba. 

SAHDARACH  (Fr.  sandaratpie,  JLat.  taniaraca.  Or.  aaftofidoi, 
cealgar  or  red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  cf.  Pers.  sandanu,  Skt  undara, 
lealgar)^  in  mineralogy  realgar  or  native  arsenic  disulphide, 
but  generally  (a  use  found  in  Dioscorides)  a  resinous  body 
obtained  from  the  small  coniferous  tree  CaUitris  qmulritaivu, 
native  of  the  north-west  regions  of  Africa,  and  espedally  char- 
acteristic tf  the  Atlas  mountains.  The  resin,  which  is  procured 
■s  a  natnial  exudation  on  the  stems,  and  also  obtained  by 
making  indsiona  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  comes  into  commerce 
in  the  form  of  small  round  balls  or  elongated  tears,  transparent, 
•od  having  a  delicate  yellow  tinge.  It  is  a  little  harder  than  mastic, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  also  used  as  incense, 
and  by  the  Arabs  medicinally  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  It  has 
no  medicinal  advantages  over  many  of  the  resins  employed  m 
nedem  therapeutics.  An  analogous  resin  is  procured  in  China 
from  CaUitrv  tinentis,  and  in  S.  Australia,  under  the  name  of 
pine  gum,  from  C.  Rtissii. 

•  UNDBACH,  a  market  town  in  the  Crewe  parliamentary 
division  o(  Cheshire,  England,  $  m.  N.E.  of  Crewe,  on  the  London 
ft  North-Westcm  and  North  Staffordshire  railways.  Pop 
of  urban  district  (1901)  5558.  It  ties  on  a  headstream  of  the 
(oiaU  river  Wheelock,  a  tributary  of  the  Weaver.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  carved  roof  of  the 
f7th  century,  A  few  old  timbered  houses,  of  the  same  period, 
remain.  In  the  market-place  are  two  remarkable  crosses  covered 
with  rude  carvings,  and  assigned  by  some  to  the  7th  century, 
being  similar  to  those  at  Monaslerboioe  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
There  are  boot  and  shoe  factories,  chemical  works  and  a  manu- 
iKtory  of  fustians,  with  salfworks  and  Iron-works  in  the  adjacent 
township  of  Wbeelock. 

lAMDBERGEB.  KARL  LUDWIG  FRIDOUIT  VON  (iSiS-iggS), 
German  palaeontologist  and  geologist,  was  bom  at  DiUenburg, 
Kassau,  on  the  9nd  of  November  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
the  milvetsities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  Cicsscn,  at  the  last 
of  whicii  ho  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1846.  He  then  studied  at  the 
onivcnitjr  of  Marburg,  where  he  wrote  his  first  essay,  Oiersickt 
itr  tethtbtlm  VtrUUnisse  da  Hencilums  NasMU  (1847) 
In  1849  be  became  curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Wieibaidai,  and  began  to  study  the  Tertiary  st  rata  of  the  Mayence 
Baain,  and  also  the  Devonian  fossils  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
on  which  he  published  elaborate  memoirs  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  prafeasor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  Poly- 
leckttie  Institute  at  Karlsruhe,  and  he  took  part  m  the  geological 
■urvey  of  Baden.  From  186]  to  i8qS  be  was  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  university  of  Wflnburg  His 
peat  work  Die  Land-  und  Sttsmatser-CanekylteH  da  Vorwdt 
waa  published  in  1870-1875.  Later  he  issued  an  authoritative 
work  on  mineral  veins,  C/nfernicAiMfeii  tfter  £ngAa{e  ( 1 88  >- 1 88  s) . 
Be  died  at  Wttrzhurg  on  the  nth  of  April  iSgS.  His  brother 
GciDO  Samdsexcex  (i8>i-i86Q)  waa  an  authority  on  foaail 
cephalopoda,  and  together  they  published  Die  Vtrtkintrimttm 
da  rUmttken  SckkkUmfknu  <«  Ndtsau  (i8$o-i8j6). 


tAHDBT,  PAUL  (1715-1809),  English  water-colour  punter, 
was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1795.  In  1746  he  was  appomted  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  diau^ttman  to  the  survey  of  tlie 
Highlands.  In  ■  751  he  quitted  this  post  and  retired  to  Windsor, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  production  of  water-cobur 
drawings  of  scenery  and  architecture.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  com- 
missioned him  to  briilg  out  in  aquatint  (a  method  of  engrav- 
ing tlien  peculiar  to  Sandby)  forty-eight  plates  drawn  during 
a  tour  m  Wales.  Sandby  displayed  considerable  power  at  a 
caricaturist  in  liis  attempt  to  ridicule  the  opposition  of  Hogarth 
to  the  plan  for  creatmg  a  public  academy  for  the  arts.  In  1768 
he  was  chosen  a  foundation-member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
appomted  chief  drawing-matter  to  the  Royal  IMilitaty  Academy 
at  Woolwich.  He  held  thit  situation  till  1799.  Sandby  it  beat 
remembered,  however,  by  Ilia  water-colour  pamtings.  TItcy 
are  topographical  in  diaracter,  and,  wliile  they  want  the  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  modem  water-colour,  he  nevertheless  impressed 
upon  them  the  originality  of  hit  mind.  His  etdiings,  such  as  the 
Crwi  of  London  and  the  illustrations  to  Ramsay's  CenlUSktpktrd, 
and  his  plates,  such  at  those  to  Taaso's  Jenaalcm  Delnered, 
ate  numerous  and  carefully  executed.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  November  1809. 

SANDEAO,  LfiONAKD  BTLVAIM  JVUBN  [JiTUsI  (t8ii- 
1883),  French  novelist,  was  bom  at  Aubusson  (Creuse)  on  tlie 
19th  of  February  1811.  He  wat  sent  to  Parit  to  study  law,  but 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  unruly  students.  He  met  Madame 
Dudevant  (George  Sand)  at  Le  Coudray  in  the  house  ol  a  friend, 
and  when  she  came  to  Paris  in  1831  she  joined  Sandeau.  The 
intimacy  did  not  last  long,  but  it  produced  Ron  tt  BUuuht 
(1S31),  a  novel  written  in  common  under  the  pseudonym  Jules 
Sand,  from  which  (jeocge  Sand  took  ttie  ides  of  her  famous 
nom  dt  lutrre. 

Sandcau  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  produce  novels  and  to 
collaborate  in  plays.  His  best  works  are  Maruinna  (1819),  in  which 
he  draws  a  portrait  of  GeorKe  Sand;  Le  Doctcur  Herbcau  {1841); 
Cath^nne  (1845);  Mademoisellt  de  ia  Seig,lihe  (1848),  a  successful 

Elcturc  of  society  under  Louis  Philippe,  dramatized  in  1851 ;  Made- 
ine  (1848);  La  Chasse  au  roman  (1849);  Sacs  el  parchemmi 
(1851);  La  Mation  de  Penarvan  (1858];  I^  Roche  aux  mouetUs  {lij I). 
The  famous  olay  of  Le  Gendre  de  M.Poiner  is  one  of  several  which  he 
wrote  with  Emile  Augicr — the  novelist  usually  contributing  the  story 
and  the  dramatist  the  theatrical  working  up.  Meanwhile  Sandeau 
had  been  made  conscr\*atcur  of  the  Mazarin  library  in  1855.  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1858,  and  next  year  appointed  libraruin  of  St 
Cloud  At  the  suppression  of  this  latter  ofnce,  after  the  fall  of  the 
eripire.  he  was  pensioned.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  April  1883. 
He  was  never  a  very  popular  novelist,  and  the  c^uict  grace  of  his 
style,  and  his  refusal  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  in  the  morals  and 
incidents  of  his  novels,  may  have  disqualified  him  for  popularity. 

See  G  Planche,  Portraits  Ittteratres  (1849),  vol  i  :  |.  Clamie, 
/  Sandeau  (1883);  F.  Brunetiere  in  the  Pevtie  des  deux  mondes 
(1««7). 

SAND-EEL,  or  SAND-tAinicx.  The  Sshes  known  under  tliese 
names  form  a  small  family  {Ammodyltda*)  now  included  with 
the  Scomirtsocidat  in  the  sub-order  Percesoces.  They  weie 
formerly  placed  in  the  Anaranlhlni  and  suppoaed  to  be  allied 
to  the  Cadidat,  but  a  fossil  form  CoUtopsit  lias  recently  been 
described  m  which  the  pelvic  fins  are  present,  and  are  abdominal 
in  position  as  in  Bclone  and  Scombresox. 

Their  body  b  of  an  elongate<ylindricaI  shape,  with  the  head 
terminating  in  a  long  conical  snout,  the  projeaing  lower  jaw  forming 
the  pointed  end  A  low  long  domi  fin,  in  which  no  distinction  be- 
tween spines  and  rays  can  be  observed,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  and  a  long  anal,  composed  of  similar  short  and 
delicate  rays,  oorameiioes  immediately  behind  the  vent,  which  is 
placed  about  midway  between  the  head  and  caudal  fin  The 
caudal  is  forked  and  the  pectorals  are  short  The  toul  absence  of 
ventral  fins  indicates  the  burrowing  habits  of  thcK  fishes.  The 
scales,  when  present,  are  very  small,  out  generally  the  development 
ol  scales  has  only  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  oblique  folds  of  the 
mtegumenta.  The  eyes  arc  latnal  and  U  moderate  siie;  Jie  denti- 
tion IS  quite  rudimentary 

Sand.«e1s  are  small  littoral  marine  fishes,  only  one  specie*  attain- 
ing a  length  of  18  m.  {Ammodytts  loMcootclns).  Tbcy  live  in  iboals  at 
various  depths  on  a  sandy  bottom,  and  bury  themadvcs  in  the  saad 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  Other  shoab  live  in  deeper  water.  When 
they  are  surprised  by  fish  of  prey  or  porpoiset  they  an  frequently 
driven  to  the  surface  in  such  dense  masses  that  numbers  ol  them 
can  be  scooped  out  of  the  water  with  a  bucket  or  haad-oet.    Saad: 
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eels  destroy  a  great  quaotity  of  fry  and  other  small  creaturat.  wcfa 
■s  the  lanoelet  (Amfhioxus),  which  lives  in  stmOar  localities.  They 
are  exoeUeot  eating,  and  are  much  sought  after  (or  baic.  They  are 
capttued  bv  amall  meshed  seuit-'s.  as  well  as  by  digging  in  the  sand. 
The  efg$  oi  sand-eels  are  smaU.  heavier  than  s«a-water  and  slightly 
adhesive,  they  arc  scattered  ainoog  the  grains  tit  sand  in  which  the 
fishes  live,  and  the  larvae  and  yuung  at  vari(>us  stages  of  growth 
may  be  taken  with  the  row-net  in  sandy  bays  m  summer. 

Sand-ecb  are  common  in  the  N  Ailaiitic.  a  species  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  European  common  sand-launce  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  N.  Amenca.  another  on  the  £.  coast  of  S  Africa.  On 
the  British  coasts  three  species  are  found,  the  greater  sand-ee! 
{AmmodyteM  lattct^alus),  distinguished  by  a  tooth-likc  bicuspid 
prommcnce  on  the  vomer,  the  common  saod-launce  {A  UjUaniis), 
from  5  to  7  in.  long,  with  unarmed  vomer,  even  dorsal  6n,  and  with 
the  integuments  folded;  and  the  southern  sand-launce  {A  itchius), 
with  unarmed  vomer,  smooth  skin,  and  with  th?  margins  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  undulated  The  last  species  is  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  Icxal  farther  N  It  has  been  found  near  the  Sheilands 
at  depths  from  So  to  lOO  (atboms. 

SANDEFJORD,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  spa  in  Norway, 
in  Jarbberg-Laurvik  amt  (county),  86  m.  S.S  W.  of  Chhstiania 
by  the  Skien  railway.  Pop.  (190a)  4847.  The  springs  are 
sulphurous,  saline  and  chalybeate.  Specimens  of  jmUegryder 
or  giant's  cauldrons  may  be  seenaCGaardaascnandVindalsbugt, 
some  upwards  of  13  ft.  in  depth. 

8ANDEHAN.  SIR  ROBERT  OROVfiS  (1835-1893),  ladian 
officer  and  administratoc,  was  the  son  of  General  Robert  TunibiUl 
Sajademan,  and  was  born  on  the  25th  of  February  1835.  He 
was  educated  at  Perth  and  St  Andrews  University,  and  joined 
the  33rd  bengal  Infantry  in  1856.  When  that  regiment  was 
disarmed  at  Philk>ur  by  General  Nicholson  duttng  the  Mutiny 
in  1857,  he  took  part  in  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  as  adjutant 
of  the  nth  Bengal  Lancers.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  he  was  appointed  to  the  Punjab  Commission  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  district  officer  of 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  there  first  showed  his  capacity  in  deahng 
with  the  Baluch  tribes.  He  was  the  first  to  break  through  the 
close-border  system  of  Lord  Lawrence,  by  extending  British 
InHuence  to  the  independent  tribes  beyond  the  border.  In  his 
hands  this  policy  worked  admirably,  owing  to  his  tact  m  manag* 
ing  the  tribesmen  and  his  genius  for  contioL  In  1876  he  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  with  the  khan  <^  Kalat,  which  subsequently 
governed  the  relations  between  Kalot  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment; and  in  1877  be  was  made  agent  to  the  governor-general 
in  Baluchistan,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death.  During 
the  second  Afghan  War  in  1S78  his  influence  over  the  tribesmen 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  enabled  him  to  keep 
intact  the  tine  of  commimications  with  Kandahar,  and  to  control 
the  tribes  after  the  British  disaster  at  Maiwand.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  K.C.S.I.  in  1879.  In  i88g  he  occupied  the 
Zhob  valley,  a  strategic  advantage  which  opened  the  Gomal 
Pass  through  the  Waziri  country  to  caravan  traffic.  Saodeman's 
system  was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  Pathan  as  to  his  Baluch 
faeighbour.  But  in  Baluchistan  he  was  a  pioneer,  a  pauficator 
and  a  successful  administrator,  who  converted  that  country 
from  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  into  a  province  as  orderly 
as  any  In  British  India.  He  died  at  Beta,  the  capital  of  Lu 
Bela  state,  on  the  39th  of  January  1892,  and  there  he  lies  buried 
under  a  handsome  tomb. 

Sec  T.  H.  Thornton,  Sir  RobtH  Sanieman  (1A95);  and  R.  I. 
Bruce.  Tkt  Forward  Policy  (1900). 

SANDERS.  DAKIEL  (1819-1896),  German  lexicographer,  was 
bom  on  the  izth  of  November  1819  at  Altstrelitz  in  Medden^ 
buxg,  of  Jewi^  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  "  Gymnasium 
Car<4inum  '*  in  the  neighbouring  capital  Neustretitz,  and  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  pkUosophiae.  From  184210 1852  be  oonduaed  with  success 
the  school  at  Altstrelitz. 

In  1852  he  Bubjectcd  Grimm's  Deutscfirs  Wdrterbttch  to  a  rigorouf 
examination,  and  as  a  result  published  his  dictionary  of  the  German 
language,  Wdrterbuch  der  deutichen  Sprache  (3  vols..  1859-1865). 
This  was  followed  by  his  Er^dnzungswdrUrhuch  atr  deutscken  Spracht 
(1878-1885).  Among  others  of  his  works  in  the  same  field  are 
Premdwdrtcrbuch  (Leipzig,  1871:  and  ed..  1891),  Worterbtuh  der 
Hauptschwierigkciten  tn  der  deutschtn  Sprache  (1872;  22nd  ed., 
1893)  and  Lehrbtich  der  deutscken  Sprache  fiir  Schtden  (8th  ed., 
1868).    Sanders  laid  down  bis  views  in  bis  Katechismus  der  deuische* 


OrUuinpkio  (1856: 4th  ed.,  1878),  and  was  an  aetlve  mefflbcrof  th» 

ortho^phical  conference  in  Berlin  in  1S76.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  the5on£i}/5on£5(  1 866), and  wrote  so  me  poems  (orthe 
young,  HeUtrt  Ktnderwelt  (1868).  In  1887  he  founded  tineZeitsckrin 
fur  ale  deuUthe  Sprache,  which  he  conducted  almoat  down  to  us 
death  at  Altstrelitz  on  the  nth  of  March  1897. 

See  Fnedrich  Dusel,  Daniel  Sanders  (1886;  and  ed.,  1890);  A. 
Segert-Stcin,  Danul  Sanders,  em  Cedenkbuch  (1697). 

SAKDERS,  NICHOLAS  U.  1530-1581),  Roman  Catholic  agent 
and  historian,  bom  about  1530  at  Charlwood,  Surrey,  was  a 
son  of  William  Sanders,  once  sheriff  of  Surrey,  who  was  descended 
from  the  Sanders  of  Sanderstead.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1548  and 
graduated  B  C.L>  in  issi.  The  famfly  had  strong  Catholic 
leanmgs,  and  two  of  Nicholas's  sisters,  who  must  have  been  much 
older  than  he  was,  became  nuns  of  Sion  convent  before  its  dis- 
solution. Nicholas  was  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the 
reception  of  Cardinal  Pole's  visitors  by  the  university  in  1557* 
and  soon  after  Elizabeth's  accession  he  went  to  Rome  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Pole's  confidant.  Cardinal  Morone;  he  also 
owed  much  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Francis  Englefield  (f  v). 
He  was  ordained  pnest  at  Rome,  and  was,  even  before  the  end 
of  1550,  mentioned  as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  cardinal's  hat. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Hosius, 
the  learned  Pohsh  prelate,  in  his  efloru  to  check  the  spread  o< 
heresy  in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Prussia.  In  1565,  like  many 
other  English  exiles,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Louvain,  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1566,  in 
attendance  upon  Commendone,  who  had  been  latgely  instru- 
mental in  the  reconciliation  of  En^and  with  Rome  in  Maiy's 
reign,  he  threw  himself  into  the  literary  controversy  between 
Bishop  Jewel  (gv)  and  Harding.  His  De  visibiii  Monorchia 
Ecdesiae,  pubhshed  in  zs/i*  contains  the  &tst  narrative  of  the 
sufferugs  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  Its  extreme  papalism 
and  its  strenuous  defence  of  Pius  V.'s  bull  excommimicating 
and  deposing  EUzabeth  marked  out  Sanders  for  the  enmity  of  the 
English  government,  and  he  retaliated  with  lifelong  efforts 
to  procure  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth  and  restoration  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 

His  expecutions  of  the  cardinalate  were  disappointed  by  VioM 
V  *8  death  in  1572,  and  Saodcra  spent  the  next  few  yean  at  Madrid 
trying  to  embroil  Philip  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300  ducats* 
in  op<»n  war  with  Elizabeth.  "  The  itate  of  Christendom,  he  wrote, 
"  'Ii  1  <  rulLth  upon  tin  >ut  assailing  of  England.'*  His  ardent  seal 
i\,i^  Mircly  tried  by  I'lul  p's  cautious  temperament ;  and  Sir  lliomas 
Siukclcy's  projected  Irish  expedition,  which  Sanders  was  to  have 
accoinpanieo  with  the  blessings  and  assistance  of  the  pope,  was 
diverted  to  Morocco  where  Stukeley  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al 
Kasr  al  Kcbir  in  1578.  Sanders,  however,  found  his  opportunity  in 
the  following  year,  when  a  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  was  de- 
spatched to  bincrwick  to  SMist  James  Fitzmaurioe  and  bis  Ceraldinet 
in  stirring  up  an  Irish  rebellion  The  Spaniards  were,  however. 
annihilated  by  Lord  Grey  in  1580.  and  after  nearly  two  years  off 
wandc^iIl^;  in  Irish  uoods  and  bo^s  Sanders  died  of  cold  and  starva- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1581  The  English  exiles  were  disgusted  at  the 
waste  of  such  material.  "  Our  Sanders,"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  more 
to  us  than  the  whole  of  Ireland."  His  writings  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  Roman  Catholic  histories  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
most  important  was  his  De  Ongtne  ac  Pro^ressu  scktsmalis  AngHcani, 
which  was  continued  after  1558  by  Edward  Rishton.  and  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1585;  it  has  been  often  re-edited  and  translatea.  the  best 
English  edition  being  that  by  David  Lewis  (London.  1877).  Its 
statements  earned  Sanders  the  nickname  of  Dr  Slanders  in  England ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  the  "  slanders  *'  have  been  confirmed 
by  corroborative  evidence,  and  others,  e.g.  his  story  that  Ann  Boleyn 
was  Henry  Vlll.'s  own  daughter,  were  simply  borrowed  by  Sanders 
from  earlier  writers.  It  is  not  a  more  untrustworthy  account  than 
a  vehement  controversialist  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
might  be  expected  to  write  of  his  theological  antagonists. 

Sec  Lewis's  Introductton  (1877):  Calendars  of  Irish,  Poreign  and 
Spanish  Stale  Papers,  and  of  the  Carew  MSS.;  Knox's  Letters  of 
Cardinal  Allen;  T.  F.  Kirby's  Winchester  Scholars;  R,  Bagwell's 
Ireland  under  the  Tudors;  A.  O.  Meyer's  Etpland  und  die  katholiscke 
Ktrchc  unter  Kdmgin  Elisabeth  (1910);  and  T.  G.  Law  in  Diet.  NaL 
Biogr.  i.  259-361  w-here  a  complete  list  of  Sanders's  writings  is  given. 

(A.F.'t.) 

8ARSBBS0N,  ROBERT  (1587-1663),  Engliah  divine,  ms  boot 
probably  at  Sheffidd,  Yoriuhiie,  in  Sep(eml>er  1587.  Be  mi 
educated  at  Rotberham  grammar  sclnol  and  at  Tiiif«i»ln  CfiUeie, 
Oxford,  took  oiden  in  1611,  and  wu  promoted  lucceaiTdy 
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to  Kvenl  bcneCce*.  On  the  racomoiendation  of  Land  he  wu 
appointed  one  of  the  nytl  chapUins  in  1631,  and  was  a  favourite 
preacher  with  the  king,  who  made  Inn  legiu*  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  1643.  The  Civil  War  kept  him  faom 
tnteiing  the  office  till  1646;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  Parliamentary  visitors.  He  recovered  his  position  at  the 
Restontioo,  was  moderator  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  iMt,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincob.  He  died  two  yean 
later  on  the  99th  of  January  1663. 

His  moat  celebrated  work  is  his  Cases  of  CoHsciena,  deliberate 
judgment*  upon  points  of  morality  submitted  to  him.  They 
are  distinguished  by  moral  integrity,  good  sense  and  learning. 
His  practice  as  a  college  lecturer  in  logic  is  better  evidenced  by 
these  **  cases  "  than  by  bis  Comptndium  cf  LcfU,  first  published 
in  16x8.  A  complete  edition  of  Sandenon's  works  (6  vols.) 
wms  edited  by  William  Jacobson  in  1854.  It  includes  the  Li}t 
by  Ixaak  Walton,  revised  and  enlarged. 

tkXOfOKD,  JOHN  DE  (d.  1194),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
probably  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  batonial  leader,  Gilbert  Basset 
(d.  114O,  or  of  his  brother  Fulk  Basset,  bishop  of  London  from 
1941  until  his  death  m  1159,  a  prelate  who  was  prominent  during 
the  troubles  of  Henry  III.'s  reign.  John  was  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Philip  Basset  (d.  1371),  the  Justiciar.  He  first  appears  as  an 
official  of  Henry  HI.  in  IreUind  and  of  Edward  I.  in  both  England 
and  Ireland;  he  was  appointed  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
b  t}7S-  In  11B4  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  succes- 
sion to  John  of  Darlington;  some,  however,  objected  to  this 
choice  and  Sandford  resigned  his  claim;  but  was  elected  a  second 
time  while  he  was  in  Rome,  and  returning  to  Irela  nd  was  allowed 
to  take  up  the  office.  In  1188,  during  a  time  of  great  con- 
fusion, the  archbishop  acted  as  governor  of  Ireland.  In  1190  he 
resigned  and  retumeid  to  England.  Sandford  served  Edward  I. 
ia  the  great  case  over  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne 
in  i>9i  and  also  as  an  envoy  to  the  German  king,  Adolph 
e{  Nassau,  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  On  his  return  from 
Germany  he  died  at  Yarmouth  on  the  mi  of  October  1994. 

Sandford's  elder  brother,  Fulk  (d.  1271),  was  also  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  is  called  Fulk  de  Sandford  and  also  Fulk  Basset 
owing  to  his  relationship  to  the  Bassets.  Having  been  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  and  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Dublin  by 
Pope  Alexaoder  IV.  in  1956.  He  took  some  slight  part  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  under  Heniy  III.  and  died  at  Finglas 
on  the  4th  of  Uay  1971. 

UXDOATB,  a  watering-place  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  i)  m.  W.  of  Folkestone,  on  the  South-Eastem  h  Chatham 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  909j.  It  is  connected 
with  Hythe,  3  m.  W.,  by  a  tramway  belonging  to  the  railway 
company.  It  is  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe. 
Sasdgate  Castle  was  built  by  Henry  Vm.,  but  on  the  fomwtion 
e(  a  camp  here  b  1806  it  was  considerably  altered.  The  camp 
e(  Sbomdiffe  lies  N.  of  the  town  on  a  plateau. 

IA1ID-6R0DSE,  the  name'  by  which  are  commonly  known 
the  members  of  a  small  group  of  birds  frequenting  sandy  tracts, 
and  havbg  their  feet  more  or  less  clothed  with  feathers  after  the 
fashion  of  grouse  (f.r.),  to  which  they  were  originally  thought 
to  be  closely  allied ;  the  species  first  described  were  by  the  earlier 
•ystematistx  hvariably  referred  to  the  genus  Tetra:  Their 
■cpatation  therefrom  is  due  to  C.  J.  Temminck,  who  made  for 
Umid  a  distbct  genu^  which  he  called  Plerodes.'  Further 
favestigatlon  of  the  osteology  and  pterylosis  of  the  sand-grouse 
revealed  still  greater  divergence  from  the  normal  Gallinae  (to 
which  the  true  grouse  belong),  as  well  as  several  curious  resem- 
Uances  to  the  pigeons;  and  in  the  Zook>gical  Society's  Proceed- 
tuft  for  1868  (p.  303)  T.  H.  Huxley  proposed  to  regard  them, 
ander  the  name  of  Pteroclomorphse,  as  forming  agroup  equivalent 
to  the  Alectoromorphae  and  Peristeromoiphae.    They  are  now 

>  It  seems  to  ban  been  first  used  by  J.  Latham  in  1 783  (Synepsis. 
!*•  P-  7S0  as  tlM  direct  tnaslation  01  the  name  r«ra«  amun'u 
given  by  Pallas. 

•  He  states  that  lie  publithcd  this  name  io  |809(  but  hitherto  re- 
itanh  hat  failed  to  &ad  it  used  until  itl^. 


generally  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  sub-order  Plerodes 
of  Charadriiform  birds,  allied  to  pigeons  (see  BiRos). 

The  Ptcroclidae  consist  of  two  genera — PterixUs,  with  al)OUt  fifteen 
species,  and  Syrrhaptes,  with  two.  Of  the  former,  two  species  inhabit 
Europe,  P.  arenarius,  the  sand-p-ouse  proper,  and  that  which  is 
usually  called  P.  alchala,  the  pin-tailed  sand-grouse.  The  European 
range  of  the  first  is  practically  limited  to  Portugal,  Spain  and 
S.  Russia,  while  the  second  inhabits  also  the  S.  ofFrance,  where 
it  is  generally  known  by  its  Catalan  name  of  Ganga,  or 
locally  as  Grandaulo,  or,  strange  to  say,  Perdrix  d'AngteUrre.  Both 
species  are  also  abundant  in  Barbary,  and  have  been  believed  to 
extend  E.  through  Asia  to  India,  in  most  parts  of  which  country 
they  seem  to  be  only  winter-visitants;  but  in  1880  M.  Bogdanow 
pointed  out  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  (BuUtltn,  xxvu.  164) 
a  slight  difference  of  coloration  between  eastern  and  western  examples 
of  what  had  hitherto  passed  as  P.  alchcta;  analogy  would  suggest 
that  a  similar  difference  might  l»  found  in  examples  of  P.  arenartus. 
India,  moreover,  posfiesses  five  other  species  of  PUrodei,  of  which, 
however,  only  one,  P.Jascialus,  is  peculiar  to  Asia,  while  the  others 
inhabit  Africa  as  well,  and  all  the  remaining  species  Ijclongto  the 
Ethiopian  rcpion — one,  P.  perspnalus,  being  peculiar  to  Madagascar, 
and  four  occurring  in  or  on  the  fx>rders  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  genus  SyrrhapUs,  though  in  general  appearance  resembling 
Plerodts,  has  a  conformation  of  foot  quite  unique  among  birds,  the 
three  anterior  toes  being  encased  in  a  common  "  podotheca,"  which 
is  clothed  to  the  claws  with  hairy  feathers,  so  as  to  look  much  like 
a  finKerless  glove.  The  hind  toe  is  wanting.  The  two  species  of 
Syrrhaples  are  5.  tihctanus — the  largest  sand-grouse  known — in- 
habiting the  country  whence  its  trivial  name  is  derived,  and  5. 
paradoxus,  ranging  from  N.  China  across  Central  Asia  to  the  confines 
of  Europe,  which  it  occasionally  invades.  Though  its  attempts  at 
colonization  in  the  extreme  W.  have  failed,  it  would  seem  to  have 
established  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astrakhan  Ubis,  1883.  p. 
2J0).  It  appears  to  tie  the  "  Bargucrlac"  of  Marco  Polo  (cd.  Yule, 
i-  P  239) ;  and  the  "  Loung-Kio  "  or  "  Dragon's  Foot,"  so  unscientifi- 
cally described  bv  the  Abf)^  Hue  {Sourxnirs  d"un  Voyage  dans  la 
Tartane,  i.  p.  244),  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  this  bird. 

The  sand-grouse  assimilates  in  general  colour  to  that  of  the  ground, 
being  above  of  a  dull  ochreous  hue,  more  or  less  barred  or  mottled  by 
darker  shades,  while  beneath  it  is  frequently  varied  by  belts  of  deep 
brown  intensifying  into  black.  Lighter  tints  aiT,  however,  exhibited 
by  some  species  and  streaks  or  edgings  of  an  almost  pure  white  relieve 
the  prevailing  sandy  or  fawn-coloured  hues  that  especially  character- 
ize the  group.  The  sexes  seem  always  to  differ  in  plumage,  that  of 
the  male  being  the  brightest  and  most  divcn^ificd.  The  expression 
is  decidedly  dove-like,  and  so  is  the  form  of  the  twdy.  the  long  wings 
contributing  also  to  that  effect,  so  that  among  Anglo-Indians  these 
birds  arc  commonly  known  as  "  rock-pigeons."  The  long  wings, 
the  outermost  primary  of  which  in  Syrrtiabtcs  has  its  sfiaft  produced 
into  an  attenuated  filament,  arc  in  all  ine  species  worked  by  ex- 
cccdingly_  powerful  muscles,  and  in  several  forms  the  middle  rectrices 
are  likewise  protracted  and  pointed,  so  as  to  give  to  their  wearers  the 
name  of  Pin-tailed  Sand-Crouse.»  The  nest  is  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
sand.  Three  seems  to  be  the  regular  complement  of  eggs,  but  there 
arc  writers  who  declare  that  the  full  number  in  some  species  is  four. 
These  epgs  are  almost  cylindrical  in  the  middle  and  nearly  alike  at 
each  end^  and  are  of  a  pale  earthy  colour,  spotted,  blotched  or 
marbled  with  darker  shades,  the  markings  lieing  of  two  kinds  one 
superficial  and  the  other  more  deeply  seated  in  the  shell.  "The young 
are  hatched  fully  clothed  in  down  (F.Z.5.,  186.6.  pi.  ix.  fig.  3),  and 
appear  to  be  capable  of  locomotion  soon  after  birth.  The  remains  of 
an  extinct  species  of  Plerocles,  P.  sepuitus,  intermediate  apparently 
between  P,  alchata  and  P.  guUuralts,  have  been  recognized  in  the 
Miocene  caves  ol  the  Allicr  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  (Oij.  joss,  de  la 
France,  p.  994.  pi.  clxi.,  figs.  1-9):  and.  in  addition  to  the  other 
authorities  on  this  very  interesting  proup  of  birds  already  cited, 
reference  may  be  made  to  D.  G.  Elliot's  "  Study  "  of  the  Family 
(/".Z  5..  1878.  pp.  233-26J)  and  H.  F.  Gadow,  "  On  Certain  Points  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Ptetocles  '  (op.  cit.,  1882,  pp.  312-332).        (A.  N.) 

SANDHURST,  a  town  in  the  Wokingham  parliamentary 
division  of  Berkshire,  England,  9  m.  N.  of  Aldcrshot.  Pop.  (1901) 
2386.  Two  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  near  the  villages 
of  Cambridge  Town  and  York  Town,  and  ihc  railway  stations 
of  Blackwater  and  Camberley  on  the  South-Eastem  and 
Chatham  and  South-Westem  lines,  is  the  Sandhurst  Roj-al 
Military  College.  It  was  settled  here  in  181 3, havingbccn already 
removed  by  its  founder,  the  duke  of  York,  from  High  Wycombe, 
where  it  was  opened  in  1799,  'o  Great  Marlow  in  1802.  It  stands 
in  beautiful  grounds,  which  contain  a  large  bke.  Wellington 
College  station  on  the  South-Eostern  branch  line  to  Reading, 
near  Sandhurst  itself,  serves  Wellington  College,  one  of  the 
principal  modem  public  schools  of  England,  founded  in  memory 

'  These  were  separated  by  Bonaparte  (CompUs  rmttus,  xlii.  n, 
880)  as  a  distinct  genus,  Pttrocluras.  which  later  authors  have  justly 
seen  no  reason  to  adopt. 
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o(  the  gnat  duke  of  WeDiiigton,  and  incoiporated  io  1853. 
lU  primary  object  was  the  education  of  tlie  aons  of  deceased 
army  officns.  In  the  vidbity  ia  Bioadmoot  Fiiioii  for  aiminal 
lunatics. 

•  HAS  DIBCK),  a  dty,  port  o(  entry  and  the  oounty-aeat  of  San 
Diego  county,  in  S.  California.  U3^,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  10  m.  N.  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  about  126  m.  (by 
rail)  S£.  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  (1880)  3637;  (1890)  16,159; 
(1900)  17,700,  of  whom  3768  were  forcign-lx>in;  (19x0  census) 
39,578-  It  is  served  by  numerous  steamship  lines  and  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  the  Los  Angeles  &  San  Diego 
Beach,  the  San  Diego  Southern,  and  the  San  Diego,  Cuyamaca 
&  Eastern  railways.  A  railway  between  Yuma,  Arizona,  and 
San  Ciego  was  under  construction  in  1910.  The  harbour,  next 
to  that  of  San  Francisco  the  best  m  California,  has  an  area  of 
tome  11  sq.  m.  The  Federal  government  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  harbour,  building  a  jetty  7500  ft.  long 
on  Zuninga  Shoal  at  the  entrance  and  making  a  channel  115  ft. 
wide  and  17-2S  ft.  deep  at  bw  tide.  The  city  site,  which  is  a 
strip  of  land  15  m.  long  and  }  to  4  m.  wide,  is  nearly  levd  near 
the  bay.  San  Diego  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  has 
a  Carnegie  library.  There  is  a  craling  station  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  the  United  States  government  maintains  a 
garrison  in  Fort  Rosecrans.  At  Coronado  (pop.  1900,  935) 
across  the  bay  are  Coronado  Beach,  and  the  Hotel  dd  O>ronado, 
with  fine  botanical  and  Japanese  gardens;  on  the  beach  people 
live  in  tents  except  in  the  stormier  season.  Within  the  dty, 
on  the  top  of  Point  Loma,  is  the  Theosophical  Institution  of  the 
"  Universal  Brotherhood."  San  Diego  has  one  of  the  most 
equaUe  climates  in  the  world,  and  there  are  several  sanatoriums 
here.  The  economic  interests  centre  in  fruit  culture,  especially 
the  raising  of  dtrus  fruits  and  of  raisin  grapes.  There  are  also 
warehouses,  foundries,  lumber  yards,  saw-nulls  and  planing-mills 
— logs  are  rafted  here  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  National 
City  (pop.  1900,  1086),  adjoining  San  Diego  on  the  S.  and  the 
S.  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fi  system,  has 
large  interests  in  lemon  packing  and  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
dtric  add  and  other  lemon  by-products.  In  2905  the  total 
value  of  the  factory  products  of  Uie  city  was  $1,974,430  (194-8  % 
more  than  in  1900). 

I  San  Diego  is  under  the  commission  form  of  government; 
in  1905  the  dty  secured  as  a  charter  right  the  power  to  "  recall " 
by  petition  any  unsatisfactory  dty  official  and  to  elect  another 
in  his  place,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  incorporated 
in  the  charter,  but  were  practically  inoperative  for  several  years. 
By  a  diarter  amendment  of  1909,  the  dly  is  governed  by  a 
commission  of  a  ntayor  and  five  coundlmen,  elected  at  large. 
t  About  4  m.  N.  of  the  business  centre  of  San  Diego  is  the  site 
of  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Upper  California.  It  was 
occupied  in  April  1769;  a  Franciscan  "  mission  "  (the  earliest  of 
twenty-one  established  in  California)  was  foundoi  on  the  16th 
of  July,  and  a  military  presidio  somewhat  later.  San  Diego 
be^n  tiie  first  revolution  against  Governor  M-  Victoria  and 
Mexican  authority  in  1831,  but  was  intensely  loyal  in  opposition 
to  Governor  J.  B-  Alvarado  and  the  faorthem  towns  in  1836- 
It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1838.  In  1840  it  had  a  population 
of  140-  It  was  occupied  by  the  American  forces  in  July  1846, 
and  was  leoccupied  in  November  after  temporary  dispossession 
by  the  Califomians,  no  blood  being  shed  in  these  disturbances- 
In  1850  it  was  incorporated  as  a  dty,  but  did  not  grow,  and  lost 
its  cinrter  in  i85>.  In  1867  it  had  only  a  dozen  inhabitants. 
A  land  promoter,  A.  E.  Horton  (d.  1909),  then  laid  out  a  new 
dty  about  3  m-  S-  of  the  oM-  Its  population  increased  to  9300 
in  1870,  and  this  new  San  Diego  was  incorporated  m  1872,  and 
was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1873-  The  old  town  stDl  has  many 
ruined  adobe  houses,  and  the  old  "  mission  "  is  fairly  well  pre- 
served. The  prosperity  of  1867-1873  was  followed  by  a  disastrous 
crash  in  1873-1874,  and  little  progress  was  made  until  1884, 
when  San  Diego  was  reached  by  the  Santa  Fi  railway  system. 
After  1900  the  growth  of  the  dty  was  again  very  rapid- 

SAMDOMIIt,  or  Sedoioekz,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in 
tlw  coveismeat  of  Radom,  140  m.  SS.E.  of  Wanaw  by  river 


and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  the  oonfloence  ol 
the  San.  Fop.  (1881)  6265,  or,  including  suburbs,  14,710;  (189;) 
6534-  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Poland,  bdng  mentioned 
as  early  as  1079;  from  1139  to  1332  it  was  the  chief  town  of  tha 
principality  of  the  same  name-  In  1240,  and  again  in  1259^ 
it  was  burned  by  the  Mongols.  Under  Casimir  III.  it  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1429  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congreai 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  with  Lithuania,  and  in  1570  the 
"  Consensus  Sandomiriensis "  was  held  here  for  uniting  ths 
Lutherans,  Calvioists  and  Moravian  Brethren.  Subsequent 
wars,  and  especially  the  Swedish  (e.g.  in  1655)  ruined  the  town 
even  more  than  did  numerous  conflagrations,  and  in  the  second 
part  of  the  i8th  century  it  had  only  about  aooo  inhabitants. 
Here  in  1 702  the  Polish  supporters  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  banded 
together  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
was  bunt  between  11 20  and  1191;  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone  in 
1360,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Polish  architecture. 
Two  of  the  churches  are  fine  relics  of  the  13th  century.  The 
castle,  built  by  Casimir  lU.  (14th  century),  still  exists.  The 
dty  gives  title  to  an  episcopal  see  (Roman  Catholic). 

tAMDOWAT,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Arakan  division  oi 
Lower  Burma.  The  town  (pop.  1901,  12,845)  is  very  ancient, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Arakan. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  3784  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  90,927, 
showing  an  htcrease  of  16  %  in  the  decade.  T^e  count^ 
is  mountainous,  the  Arakan  range  sending  out  spurs  whi<i 
reach  the  coast.  Some  of  the  peaks  in  the  N.  attain  4000  and 
mora  ft.  The  streams  are  only  mountain  torrents  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coast;  the  mouth  of  the  Khwa  forms  a  good 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  from  9  to  lo  ft.  draught.  The  rocks 
in  the  Arakan  range  and  its  spurs  are  metamorphic,  and  comprise 
clay,  slates,  ironstone  and  indurated  sandstone;  towards  the 
S-,  ironstone,  trap  and  rocks  of  basaltic  character  are  common; 
veins  of  steatite  and  white  fibrous  quarti  are  also  found.  The 
rainfall  in  1905  was  230-49  in.  Except  a  few  acres  of  tobacco,' 
all  the  cultivation  is  rice.  Sandoway  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
with  the  rest  of  Arakan,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  in  i8>6. 

SANDOWN,  a  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  EngUnd.' 
6}  m.  S-  of  Ryde  by  rail  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5006. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground  ovetioaking  Sandowa 
Bay  and  the  English  Channel,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island. 
There  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sandy  shore,  and  bathing  is  excellent 

SAHOPIPER  (Ger.  Sandpfdjcr),  the  name  applied  to  neariy 
all  the  smaller  kinds  of  the  group  Limicolae  which  are  not  Pbven 
(q.v.)  or  Snipes  (f -•-),  but  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
them.  According  to  F-  Willugfaby  in  1676  it  was  the  name  given 
by  Yorkshiremen  to  the  bird  popularly  known  in  England  as  the 
"  Summer-Snipe," — the  Trinta  kypoUucn  ol  Linnaeus  and  tha 
Tolanus  kypokaaa  of  later  writers, — but  probably  even  in 
Willughby's  time  the  name  was  of  much  wider  signification. 
Placed  by  most  systematists  in  the  family  Scolapaddae,  the 
birds  commonly  called  Sandpipers  seem  to  form  three  sections, 
which  have  been  often  regarded  as  Subfamilies — Totaninae, 
Tringinae  and  Plialaropodinae,  the  last  indeed  in  some  rlafrififi- 
tions  taking  the  higher  rank  of  a  Family — Fhalaropodidae. 
This  section  comprehends  three  species  only,  known  as  Phalaropea 
or  swimming  sandpipers,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  mem- 
branes that  fringe  their  toes,  in  two  of  the  spedes  forming 
marginal  lobes,'  and  by  the  character  of  their  lower  plumage, 
which  is  as  close  as  that  of  a  duck.  The  most  obviousdistinctioni 
between  Totaninae  and  Tringinae  may  Be  said  to  lie  in  the  acuta 
or  blunt  form  of  the  tip  of  the  bill  (with  which  is  associated  a 
less  or  greater  development  of  the  sensitive  nerves  running 
almost  if  not  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  therefore  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  mode  of  feeding)  and  in  the  style  of  {dumage — 
the  Tringinae,  with  blunt  and  flexible  bills,  mostly  «««npni,)g 
a  sununer-dress  in'which.some  tint  of  chestnut  or  reddish-brown 

>  These  are  Pkalaropus  fidkarita  and  P.  (or  LMptt)  kffottttm, 
and  wen  thoiraht  by  lonie  of  the  older  wntera  to  be  aOied  to  the 
Coots  (q.v.).  The  third  spedes  is  P.  (or  Su^anopus)  wiU«ni.  All  are 
natives  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  N.  hemispliere.  and  the  last  ia 
especially  Americao,  though  perhaps  a  straggler  to  Europe- 
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b  prevalent,  wUle  tbe  Ttotaniose,  wkh  acute  and  stiffer  biOs, 
diq)Iay  no  such  lively  colours.  FurtKennore,  the  Txinginae, 
except  vhca  breeding,  frequent  the  sea-shore  much  more  than 
do  the  Totanlnae.^  To  th?  latter  belong  the  Grcenshank  (q.v.) 
and  Redshank  (q.9.)t  as  well  as  the  Common  Sandpiper,  the 
"  Summer-Snipe "  above-mentioned,  a  bird  hardly  exceeding 
«  skylark  in  size,  and  of  very  general  distribution  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  but  chiefly  frequenting  dear  streams, 
especially  -those  with  a  gravelly  or  locky  bottom,  and  most 
generally  breeding  on  the  beds  of  sand  or  shingle  on  their  banks. 
It  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  May.  The  nest,  in  which 
lour  eggs  arc  laid  with  their  pointed  ends  meeting  in  its  centre 
(as  is  usual  among  LimicoUne  birds),  is  seldom,  far  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  ^gs,  as  well  as  the  newly-hatched  and 
down-covered  young,  closely  resemble  the  surrounding  pebbles. 
The  Common  Sandpiper  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Old  World.  In  summer  it  is  the  most  abundant  bird  of  its 
kmd  io  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  and  it  extends  across  Asia 
to  Japan.  In  winter  it  makes  its  way  to  India,  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  America  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
closely  kindred  species,  which  is  said  to  have  also  occurred  in 
England — T,  maculariuSf  the  "  Feetwect,"  or  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
io  cAlIed  from  its  usual  cry,  or  from  the  almost  circular  marks 
which  spot  its  lower  plumage.  In  habits  it  is  very  similar  to 
its  congener  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  winter  tt  migrates  to  the 
Antilles  and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

Of  other  Totaninae.one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  to  which  th< 
inappropriate  name  of  Green  Sandpiper  has  been  assigned,  the 
TolaHus  or  Hehdromas  ochropus  of  ornithologists,  which  differs  (so 
far  as  is  known)  from  all  others  of  the  eroup  both  in  its  osteology' 
a.nd  mode  of  nidihcation,thchcnIayinghcrcgg&in  the  deserted  nc^t 
of  other  birds, — -Jays,  Thrushes  or  Pigeons, — but  nearly  always 
at  some  height  (from  t^  to  30  ft.)  from  the  ground  (Proc.  Zoo).  Society, 
1863.  pp.  53^-532).  This  species  occurs  in  England  the  whole  year 
round,  and  is  presumed  to  have  bred  there,  though  the  fact  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  knowledge  of  its  erratic  habits 
comes  from  naturalistsin  Pomcrania  and  Sweden.  Thissandpiper 
is  characterized  by  its  dark  upper  plumage,  which  contrasts  btrongly 
»-ith  the  white  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  gives  the  bird  as  it 
flic»  much  the  look  of  a  very  large  house-martin.  The  so-called 
K'ood -sand piper,  T.  elareola,  which,  though 'much  less  common,  is 
known  to  have  bred  in  England,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  species  last  mentioned,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fcathert 
cf  t\te  axillary  plume  being  white  barred  with  greyish-black,  while 
in  the  grten  sandpiper  they  arc  greyish-black  barred  with 
«>hite.  It  is  an  abundant  bird  in  most  parts  of  northern  Europe, 
miexating  in  winter  very  far  to  the  southward. 

Of  the  section  Tringinae  the  best  known  arc  the  Knot  (q.v.)  and 
(be  Dunlin,  T.  aipina^  The  latter,  often  also  called  Ox-bird,  Plover's 
Page,  Purre  ana  Stint. — names  which  it  shares  with  some  other 
spcc\e%, — not  only  breeds  commonly  on  many  of  the  elevated  moors 
of  Britain,  but  in  autumn  resorts  in  countless  flocks  to  the  shores. 
In  winter  of  a  nearly  uniform  ash-grey  above  and  white  beneath,  in 
summer  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  black,  with  decprust-coh  Jied 
edges,  and  a  broad  black  belt  occupies  the  breast.  The  Dunlin  \  :  ies 
connderably  in  size,  examples  from  N.  America  being  almost  .iK  .iy» 
recognizable  from  their  greater  bulk,  while  in  Europe  there  appears 
to  be  a  smaller  face  which  has  received  the  name  of  T.  schinzt.  In 
the  breeding-season  the  male  Dunlin  utters  a  most  peculiar  and  far- 
sounding  whistle,  somewhat  resembling  the  continued  ringing  of  a 
hieh-toncd  musical  bell. 

^^le3^t  toihc  Dunlin  and  Knot  the  commonest  British  Tringinae  art 
the  Sanderling.  Colidris  armaria  (distinguished  from  every  other 
Urd  of  the  group  by  wanting  3  hmd  toe),  the  Purple  Sandpiper, 
T.  striata  or  maritima,  the  Curlew-Sandpiper,  T.  subarquaia  and 
the  Little  and  Temminck's  Stints.  T.  minuta  and  T.  temmhicki. 
T.  minutiUa,  the  American  stint,  is  darker,  with  olive  feet,  and  ranges 
from  the  Arctic  New  World  to  Brazil.  T"./HS(:ico//tj,  Bonaparte's 
caodfnper,  with  white  upper  tail-coverts  inhabits  Arctic  AmericSt 
bat  rcaclMS  the  greater  part  of  South  America  in  winter,  whilst 
T.  Mrdit  with  brownish  median  tail-coverts,  extends  over  nearly  alt 
Kovth  America,  breeding  towards  the  north. 


•  There  are  no  English  words  adequste  to  expren  these  two 
•ectiona.  Bv  some  British  writers  the  Tringinae  have  been  indicated 
as  "  Stints,  a  term  ccynate  with  Stunt  and  wholly  inapplicable  to 
nany  at  them,  whOc  American  writers  have  restricted  to  them  the 
t  of  *'  Sandf»per,"  and  call  the  Touninae,  to  which  that  name 


iacKwdally  appropriate^ "  Wtllets." 
*It  poMCSKs  only  a  single 


__  _, _,  jle  pair  of  posterfor  "emarglnatlons**  on 

k$  ateniuro,  in  this'  respect  rescmlJing  the  Ruff  (^.v.).    Among  the 
novv*  and  Snipes  other  wnilarly  exceptional  cases  nay  be  foao^ 


The  broad-billed  snndpipd-,  T.  ptatyrhymka,  of  the  Old  Wbrid, 
seems  to  be  more  sntpc-Iike  than  any  that  arc  usually  knigned  to  this 
section.  The  spoon-billed  sandpiper,  Eurinorkynckm  pytmaeua, 
breeds  in  north-eastern  Asia  and  N.  w.  America,  and  ranges  to  China 
and  Burma  in  winter.  (A.  N.) 

SANDRART,  JOACHIM  VON  (1606-1688),  German  art- 
historian  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Frankfort,  and  after  studying 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  England,  went  in  1627  to  Italy, 
where  he  bewne  famous  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  subsequently 
reriuted  Holland  and  then  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  died. 
His  "  Peace-Banquet,  1649  "  is  in  the  town  hall  thezv.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  books  on  art,  some  of  them  in 
Latin,  and  especially  for  his  historical  work,  the  Dadsckc 
Akademis  (X675-Z679),  of  which  there  is  a  modem  editton  by 
Sponsel  (1896). 

SANDRINOHAH,  a  village  k  the  N.W.  parliamentaty  dlvisioa 
of  Norfolk,  England,  3  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Wa^,  and  a| 
from  Wdferton  statitm  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  SandringT 
ham  House  was  a  country  seat  of  King  Edward  VII.,  acquired 
by  him  when  Prince  of  Wales  by  purchase  in  x86i.  Ten  years 
later  the  mansion  then  existing  was  replaced  by  the  present 
picturesque  btiilding  in  brick  and  stone  in  Elizabethan  style. 
The  estate,  of  some  7000  acres,  includes  a  park  pf  300  acres, 
entered  by  fine  wrought  iron  gates  constructed  at  Norwich. 
The  church  of  St  Mai^  Magdalene  contains  many  memorials 
of  the  royal  family. 

SANDSTONE,  in  petrology;  a  consolidated  sand  rock  built  up 
of  sand  grains  held  together  by  a  cementing  substance.  The 
size  of  the  particles  varies  within  wide  limits  -and  in  the  same 
rock  may  be  uniform  or.  irregular:  the  coarser  sandstones 
are  called  grits,  and  form  a  transition  to  conglomerates  (f.*.)» 
while  the  finer  grained  usually  contain  an  admixture  of  mud. 
or  day  and  pass  over  by  all  stages  into  arenaceous  shales  and 
clay  rocks.  Greywackes  (^.r.)  are  sandstones  belonging  to  the 
<rfder  geological  systems,  sudi  as  the  Silurian  or  Cambriait^ 
usually  of  brown  or  grey  colour  and  very  impure. 

The  minerals  of  sandstones  are  the  same  as  those  of  sands. 
Quartx  is  the  commonest;  with  it  often  occurs  a  a>nsideraUe 
amount  of  felspar,  and  usually  9IS0  some  white  mica.  Chlorite 
argillaceous  matter,  caldte  and  iron  oxides,  are  exceedin^y 
common  in  sandstones,  and  in  some  varieties  are  important 
constituents;  garnet,  tourmaline,  zircon,  epidote,  rutile  and 
anatase  are  often  present  though  rarely  in  any  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  their  composition  we  may  distinguish  siliceous  sandstones 
(some  of  these  are  so  ptire  that  they  contain  99%  of  silica, 
e.g.  Cralgleith  stone  and  some  gannisters),  felspathic  sandstones 
or  aikoses  (less  durable  and  softer  than  the  siliceous  sandstones); 
micaceous  sandstones,  with  flakes  of  mica  lying  along  the  bed- 
ding planes;  argillaceous  sandstones;  ferruginous  sandstones, 
brown  or  r«i  in  colour  with  the  sand  grains  coated  with  red 
haematite  or  brownish  ydlow  Umonite;  impure  sandstones, 
usually  in  the  main  consistingof  quartx  with  a  huge  additioii 
of  other  minerals. 

The  ccmeniing  material  is  often  fine  chalcedonu;  ntica,  and  exists 
in  such  smalt  quantity  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  even  with  the 
microscope.  In  some  of  the  cherty  sandstones  of  the  Grccnsand 
the  chalcedonic  cement  is  much  more  abundant:  these  rocks  also 
contain  rounded  grains  of  glauconite,  to  which  they  owe  their  green 
colour.  Cr>'stalhne  silica  (quartz)  Is  deposited  intcrstitially  in  some 
sandstones,  often  in  regular  parallel  crystalline  growth  on  the  original 
sand  grains,  and  when  there  are  cavities  or  .fissures  in  the  rock  may 
•how  the  development  of  regular  crystalline  facets.  By  this  process 
the  rock  becomes  firmly  compacted,  and  is  then  described  as  a 
quartzite  (a.v.).  A  calcareous  cement  ts  almost  equally  common: 
it  may  be  cfcrived  from  particles  of  sheila  or  other  calcareous  fossils 
originally  mixed  with  the  sand  and  subsequently  dissolved  and  re- 
deposited  in  the  spaces  between  the  other  grains.  In  Fontainebleau 
ssndstonc  and  some  British  Secondary  rocks  the  calcite  is  in  large 
crystalline  massMj,  which  when  broken  show  plane  cleavages  mottled 
with  small  rounded  sand  grains;  in  the  French  rock  external 
riiombohedral  faces  are  present  and  the  crj'stals  may  be  of  con.'idcr- 
able  size.    Many  of  the  British  Jurassic  and  Crctaccous  sandstones 

(t-g.  Kentish  Rag.  Spilsby  Sandstone)  are  of  this  calcareous  t>'pc. 
n  ferruginous  sandstonpd  the  iron  oxides  usually  form  only  a  thin 
pellicle  coating  each  grain,  but  sometimes.in  the greensands, are  more 
abundant,  especially  in  concretionary  masses  or  segregations.  In 
argillaceous  sandstones  the  fine  clayey  material,  compacted  by 
,  pressure,  holds  the  sand  grains  together,  and  rocks  of  this  kind  are 
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•oft  and  break  tip  castljr  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  submitted 
to  crvahinff  tests.  Among  other  cementinc  materiaU  may  be  men- 
tioned, dolomite,  barytes,  fluorice  and  phosphate  of  lime,  but  theie 
•re  only  locally  found. 

Many  sandstones  contain  concretions  which  may  be  several  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  lomecimes  set  free  by  weathering  or  whoi  the 
tDck  is  split  open  by  a  blow.  Most  frequently  these  are  siliceous, 
and  then  they  interfere  with  the  employment  a  the  rock  for  certain 
purposes,  as  for  making  grindstones  or  for  buildings  of  fine  dressed 
stone.  Argillaceous  concretions  or  clay  gaits  arc  almost  equally 
common,  and  nodules  of  pyrites  or  marcasite;  the  latter  weather 
to  a  brown  rusty  powder,  and  are  most  undesirable  in  building 
stones.  Phosphatic,  ferruginous,  barytic  and  calcareous  concretions 
occur  also  in  some  of  the  rocks  d  this  group.  We  may  also  mention 
the  presence  of  lead  oies  (the  Eifel,  Germany),  copper  ores  (Chessy 
and  some  British  Triassic  sandstones)  and  manganese  oxides.  In 
some  districts  (s.£.  Alsace)  bituminous  sandstones  occur,  while  in  N. 
America  many  Devonian  satidstoaea  contain  petroleum.  Many 
Coal-Measu.res  sandatones  contain  remains  of  plants  preserved  as 
black  impressions. 

'  The  coloui*  of  sandstones  arise  mostly  from  their  impuiities; 
pure  siliceous  and  cakareous  sandstones  are  white,  creamy  or  pale 
yellow  (from  small  traces  of  iron  oxides).  Black  colours  are  due  to 
coal  or  manganese  dioxide;  red  to  haematite  (rarely  to  copper 
oxide) ;  yellow  to  limonite,  green  to  glauconitc.  Those  which  contain 
dav,  ffagroents  of  shale,  Ac,  are  often  grey  (e.(.  the  Pennant  Grit  of 

Sandstones  are  very  eittensively  worked,  mostly  by  quaniea  but 
sometimes  by  mines,  in  all  districts  where  they  occur  and  are  used 
for  a  large  variety  of  purposes.  Quarrying  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  two  systems  of  joints,  developed  approximately  in  equal 
perfection,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  perpendicuhtr 
to  the  bedding  planes.  Sometimes  this  jointing  determine*  the 
■weathering  of  the  rock  into  square  pillar-hke  forms  or  into  mural 
scenery  (r.g.  the  Quader  Sandstcin  of  Germany).  As  building 
atones  sandstones  are  much  in  favour,  espedafly  in  the  Carboniferous 
districts  of  Britain,  where  they  can  readily  be  obtained.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  durable,  strong  and  readily  dressed.  They 
•re  usually  laid  "  on  the  bed,"  that  u  to  say,  with  their  bedding 
surfaces  horizontal  and  their  edges  exposed.  The  finer  kinds  of 
sandstone  are  often  sawn,  not  hewn  or  trimmed  with  chisels.  Pure 
siliceous  sandstones  are  the  most  durable,  but  are  often  very  ex- 
pensive to  dress  and  are  not  obtainable  in  many  places.  Sandstones 
are  also  used  for  grindstones  and  for  millstones.  For  engineering 
purposes,  such  as  dams,  piers,  docks  and  bridges,  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  are  often  preferred  as  being  obtainable  in  larger 
blocks  and  having  a  higher  crushing  strength.  Very  pure  siliceous 
sandstones  (such  as  the  gaonisters  «  the  north  of  England)  may  be 
used  for  limng  furnaces^  hearths,  &c  As  sandstones  are  always 
porous,  they  do  not  take  a  good  polish  and  are  not  used  as  ornamental 
stones,  but  this  property  makes  them  absorb  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  consequently  they  are  often  important  sources  of  water 
supply  (s.g,  the  water-stones  of  the  Trias  ol  the  English  Midlands). 
Silver  is  found  in  beds  of  sandstone  in  Utah,  lead  nearKommem  in 
Prussia,  and  copper  at  Chessy  near  Lyons.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SANDUB,  or  Sundoos,  a  petty  state  of  S.  India,  surrounded 
by  the  Madras  district  of  Bellary.  Area,  i6i  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igoi), 
xi,30o;esliiiiatedrevenue,£3soo.  The  raja  is  a  Mahratta  of  the 
Ghorpade  family.  On  the  western  border  is  a  hill  range,  which 
contains  the  military  sanatorium  of  Ramandrug.  Manganese 
and  hematite  iron  ore  have  been  found,  both  of  unusual  purity. 

SANDUSKY.  •  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Erie  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Erie,  about  56  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cleveland.  Fop.  (1890),  i8,47i; 
(1900),  19,664,  of  whom  400>  were  foteign-bom  and  29s  were 
negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  191989-  Slndusky  is  served  by  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  Saint  Imiis,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railways,  by  several  intetutban 
dectric  lines,  and  by  steamboats  to  the  principal  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Among  the  public  buildings  aro  tlie  United 
States  (Sovemment  Building  and  the  Court  House.  The  city 
has  •  Carnegie  libraiy  (1897),  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Lake 
Laboratory  (biological)  of  the  Ohio  Bute  University,  and  of  the 
Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  (36  buildings). 

■  At  the  entrance  to  Sandusky  Bay  is  Cedar  Point,  with  a  beach  for 
bathing.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  Johnson's  Isbnd,  where 
many  Confederate  prisoners  were  confined  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  few  mUes  farther  N.  are  several  fishing  resorts,  among  them 
Lakeside  and  INii-in-Bay;  at  the  latter  the  United  Sutes  govern- 
ment maintains  a  fish  hatchery,  and  out  of  the  bay  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  and  his  fleet  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  September 
1813  for  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sandusky  has  a  good  harbour, 
•bKh  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  United  States  government; 


and  Its  tfwie  in  eoal,  lumber,  stone,  cement,  fish,  frait,  ioe.  wioeanl 
beer  is  extensive;  in  1908  the  value  of  its  exports^  chieHy  to  Canada, 
was  8580,191  and  the  value  of  its  imports  8S7i76s.  The  value  of  it* 
factory  products  increased  from  82,833,506  in  1900  to  84,878,5iS3 
in  1905,  or7S-a%. 

English  traders  were  at  Sandusky  as  early  as  1749,  and  by  1763 
a  fort  had  been  erected ;  but  on  the  16th  of  May  of  that  year-during 
the  Pontiac  rising,  the  Wyandot  Indians  burned  the  fort.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1817,  and  in  1845  Sandusky  waa 
chartered  as  a  dty. 

SANDWICH,  EDWARD  HONTAOV,  or  ■OUHTAGU.  in 
Eau.  01  (1635-1671),  English  admiral,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Siilney 
Montagu  (d.  1644)  of  Hinchinbrook,  who  was  a  btotber  of  Heniy 
Montagu,'  ist  earl  df  Manchester,  and  of  Edward  Montagu, 
lit  Lord  Montagu  of  Houghton.  He  was  bom  on  the  37th  of 
July  1615,  and  although  his  father  was  a  royalist,  be  hinucU 
joined  the  parliamentary  party  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1643  ^^  raised  a  regiment,  with  which  he  distinguished 
himselt  at  the  battles  of  Matston  Moor  and  Naseby  and  at  the 
siege  of  Bristol.  Though  one  of  Cromwell's  intimate  friends, 
he. took  little  part  in  public  afiuis  until  1653,  when  be  waa 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  His  career  as 
•  seaman  began  in  1656,  when  he  was  made  a  general-at-sea, 
his  colleague  being  Robert  Blake.  Having  taken  some  part  in 
the  operations  against  Dunkirk  in  1657,  he  was  chosen  a  membet 
of  Cromwdl's  House  of  Lords,  ^d  in  1659  he  was  sent  by 
Richard  Cromwell  with  a  fleet  to  arrange  a  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  After  the  fall  of  Richard  he  resigned 
his  command  and  joined  with  those  who  were  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  anarchy  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Cbaries 
U.  Again  general-at-sea  early  in  1660,  Montagu  carried  the 
fleet  over  to  the  side  of  the  exiled  king,  and  waf  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  fetching  Charies  from  Holland.  He  was  then  made 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  July  x66o  was  created  eari  of 
Sandwich.  His  subsequent  naval  duties  induded  the  conveyance 
of  several  royal  exiles  to  En^and  and  arranging  for  the  cession 
of  Tangier  and  for  the  payment  of  ^£300,000,  the  dowry  ot 
Catherine  of  Braganza. 

During  the  war  with  the  Butch  in  1664-1665  Sandwich 
commanded  a  squadron  under  the  duke  of  York  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  oS  Lowestoft  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665.  When 
the  duke  retired  later  in  the  same  year  he1>ecamecommandier-iii- 
cbicf,  and  he  directed  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  some  Dutch 
merchant  ships  which  were  shdtering  in  the  Norwegian  poit 
of  Bergen;  however,  on  his  homeward  voyage  be  captured 
some  valuable  prizes,  about  which  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arose 
on  bis  return.  Petsonal  Jealousies  were  iptermingled  with 
charges  of  irregularities  in  dealing  with  the  captured  property, 
and  the  upshot  was  that  Sandwich  was  dismissed  from  hiis 
command,  but  as  a  solatium  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  ambassadof 
extraordinary.  He  arranged  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  1670 
was  appointed  president  of  the  coundl  of  trade  and  plantations. 
When  the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  renewed  in  1673  Sandwidi 
again  commanded  a  squadron  imder  the  duke  of  York,  and 
during  the  fight  in  Southwold  Bay  on  the  38th  of  May  1671. 
his  ship,  the  "  Royal  George,"  after  having  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  action,  was  set  on  fire  and  was  blown  up.  The  earl's 
body  was  found  some  days  later  and  was  buried  in  Westminstet 
Abbey.  Edward  (d.  1688)  the  ddest  of  bis  six  sons,  succeeded 
to  the  titles;  another  son,  John  Montagu  ((.  1655-1738)  was 
dean  of  Durham. 

Lord  Sandwich  claimed  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  sdencew 
and  his  translation  of  a  Spanish  work  on  the  Art  0/  Metals  appeared 
in  1674.  Many  of  his  letters  and  papers  arc  in  the  British  Museun, 
the  Bodleian  Lilitaiy  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  possessun  of  the  pteaent 
eari  of  Sandwich.  He  is  mentioned  very  frequently  in  the  Dimry  ef 
his  kinsman,  Samuel  Pepys.  See  also  J.  Chamock,  Biognphia 
Navaiij,  vol.  i.  ([704);  John  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Briiuh  AdmtraU, 
vol.  ii.  (1779) ;  and  R.  bouthey.  Lives  of  the  British  Aimifals,  vol  v. 
(«840). 

SANDWICH,  MHM  MONTAGU,  4TB  Eau  or  (1718-1791), 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  November  1 7 1 8  and  succeeded  his  gmsd- 
fathcr,  Edward,  the  3rd  earl,  in  the  earldom  in  1739.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  spent  some  time 
in  tmvelling,  and  on  his  retuni  to  England  in  1739  be  took  U* 
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Caplaia  Cook.  His  Voycp  mtni  tin  UeiiUna'uaa  in  At  Vtart 
173a  and  1739  «a>  publUncd  posthumouily  in  in9>  with  *  very 
Ihtcerinc  memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Coolce;  the  ttfe,  Adtenhim, 


■it  fa  Om  Beme  el  Loidt  •«  »  Mkarrer  of  the  liiike  o{  Bcdionl. 
Be  «t«  MMn  appointed  ooe  o{  the  oommitsionen  of  tlie  sdminlty 
nder  Bedford  ud  a  cokmd  in  the  army.  In  1746  he  wu  aent 
at  plenipotentiaty  to  the  congnsa  at  Bieda,  and  he  continued 
to  talie  put  in  the  negotiationa  for  peace  until  the  treaty  o( 
Aiz-lt-Cbapelle  wa*  cencluded  in  1748.  In  Februaiy  1748  he 
bcome  Ci«t  lord  of  the  admiratty,  retaining  this  poat  until  he 
was  ditmiwfd  by  the  king  in  June  1751.  In  August  1753 
Saadwich  became  one  of  the  principal  aecretarin  of  state,  and 
while  filling  this  office  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proiecvtion 
ct  Joha  Wilka.  He  had  been  asaodated  with  Wilkes  in  the 
Mtoriooa  frMemity  of  Medmmham,  and  his  altitude  now  in 
lamiag  against  the  formet  companion  of  his  pleasures  made  him 
very  unpcqwiar,  and,  from  a  line  in  the  Bm"''  Optra,  be  was 
known  henceforward  as  "Jemmy  Twitcbet."  He  was  post- 
naslcr-general  in  1768,  secretary  of  state  in  1770,  and  again 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1771  to  1782.  For  corruption 
and  incapacity  Sandwich's  administration  is  unique  in  the 
kiitoiy  of  the  British  navy.  Offices  were  bought,  stores  Vcre 
stolen  and,  worst  of  all,  ships,  unseaworthy  and  inadequately 
cqiifppad,  were  tent  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  The 
trat  ionl  became  very  tmpopular  in  this  connexion  also,  and  his 
retirement  in  March  ■781  was  hailed  with  joy.  Sandwich 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Charles,  ist  viscount  Fane,  by 
whom  he  had  a  sen  John  (t743-i8i4),  who  became  the  stb 
carL  He  had  ahe  several  children  by  the  singer  Margaret, 
«r  Martha,  Ray,  of  whom  Basil  Montagu  (1770-1851),  writer, 
jurist  aiid  philanthropiM,  was  one.  The  murder  of  Miss  Ray 
by  a  rejected  suitor  in  April  1779  increased  the  earl's  unpopu- 
larity, which  was  atteady  great,  and  the  stigmas  of  the  proeecu- 
taoa  of  Wilkes  and  the  corrupt  administration  of  the  navy 
dang  to  him  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  jotk  of  April  1791. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  (see  HAWAn)  were  named  after  him  by 
'  Uu  Uedtlerraiuajt  in  Ms  Ytart 
humously  in  1799,  with  a  very 

_,    ,.  Cooke;  the  Ltft,  Aitenhtm, 

ImHt^et  mi  Amtun  cfUu  aUbnU4  Jemmy  Tmitcka  (1770},  which 
is extnady  tare,  tells  a  very  diflerent  tale.  See  al^  the  vanoua  col- 
lectioM  «( iMten,  memoirs  and  papers  o(  the  time,  includinx  Horace 
Wa^ole's  JjMtn  and  Utmoiri  and  the  Btdjord  Corns pondena. 

SUMtWICH.  a  market  town,  municipal  borough,  and  one  of 
tk*  CixpM  PorU  in  the  St  Augustine's  parliamentary  division  of 
Kent,  Enj^and,  la  m.  E.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  South-Eatletn  & 
CfcatbaiA  railway.  Fop.  {igoi),  317a  It  Is  situated  1  m. 
bom  the  sea,  on  the  river  Stour,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the 
bridge  for  misnll  of  too  tons.  'The  oU  line  of  the  walls  on  the 
\tui  tide  is  marfcM  by  a  public  walk.  The  Fisher  Gate  and  a 
ptcway  called  the  Barbican  are  Interesting;  but  the  four 
ftiadpal  late*  were  pulled  down  in  the  i8th  century.  St 
Oement's  church  has  a  fine  Norman  central  tower,  and  St  Peter's 
iicstored),  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  has  interest- 
hg  medieval  monuments.  The  curfew  is  still  rung  at  St  Feter's. 
A  grmnunar  school  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Manwood  in  1564, 
bat  the  f^«*'"t  school  buildings  are  modem.  There  are  three 
aadent  hoqiitala;  St  Bartholomew's  has  a  fine  Early  English 
chapd  e<  the  istb  century.  The  establishment  of  the  railway 
«ad  of  the  St  George's  golf  Unks  (t886)  rescued  Sandwich  from 
the  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
I9(h  centtny.   The  links  are  among  the  finest  in  England. 

Richboroogh  Castle,  i}  m.  N.  of  Sandwich,  is  one  of  the  finest 
idics  of  Romas  Britain.  It  was  caDed  Kutupiae,  and  guarded 
sac  of  the  harboon  for  continental  traffic  in  Roman  times, 
sad  was  in  the  4th  century  a  iott  of  the  coast  defence  along  the 
Saxonshoce. 

Tlw  situation  of  Sandwich  on  the  Wantsum,  once  a  navigatoe 
channel  for  ships  bound  for  London,  made  it  a  famous  port  is 
the  tine  of  the  Saxons,  Who  probably  settled  here  when  the  tea 
needed  Irom  the  Roman  port  of  Richborough.  In  973  Edgar 
grant«l  the  harbour  and  town  to  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domeadav  Survey  Sandwich 
aopplied  40,000  herrings  each  year  to  the  monks.  As  on*  of  the 
Cteqiw  Ports,  Sandwich  owed  a  service  of  five  ship*  to  the  king, 
•ad  dared  the  pcivil<;gcs  granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports  from  the 


reign  of  Edward  the  Cmfesaor  onwards.  At  the  end  o(  the  13th 
century  the  monks  granted  the  borough,  whh  certain  reserva- 
tions, to  Queen  Eleanor;  a  further  grant  of  their  rights  was 
made  to  Edward  III,  in  1364,  the  crown  being  thenceforward 
lord  of  the  borough.  A  charter  of  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
customs  and  rights  which  Sandwich  had  previonsly  enjoyed, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  John  in  1305,  by  Edward  II.' 
in  13 13  and  by  Edward  III.  in  136s.  The  town  was  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  was  governed  in  the  13th  century  by  a 
mayor  and  jurats;  a  mayor  was  elected  as  early  as  t22ti.  The 
governing  charter  until  1835  was  that  graitted  by  Charles  II. 
in  1684.  During  the  middle  ages  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  chief 
ports  for  the  continent,  but  as  the  sea  gradually  receded  and  the 
passage  of  the  Wantsum  became  choked  with  sand  the  port 
began  to  decay,  and  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  harbour  was 
nearly  useless.  In  her  reign  Walloons  settled  here  and  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables;  this  saved  the  borough  from  sinking  into  unimport- 
ance. Three  fairs  to  be  held  it  S.->ndwich  were  granted  to  Queen 
Eleanor  in  1290;  Henry  VII.  granted  two  fairs  on  the  7th  of 
February  and  the  sth  of  June,  each  to  last  for  thirty  days,  and 
in  the  governing  charter  two  fairs,  on  the  ist  of  April  and  the 
ist  of  October,  were  granted;  these  all  seem  to  have  died  out 
before  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  A  corn  market  on  Wednesday 
and  a  cattle  market  on  every  alternate  Monday  are  now  hd<L 
Representatives  from  the  Cinque  Ports  were  first  summoned  to 
parliament  in  i}6s;  the  first  returns  for  Sandwich  are  for 
1366,  after  which  it  returned  two  members  imtil  it  was  dis- 
franchised in  1885.  Sandwich  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  alder- 
men and  1}  councillors.   Area,  707  acres. 

Sec  W.  Boys,  CotUdions  for  Bittery  of  StAiviek  (I79»);  E. 
Hasted,  HiiUry  0]  KcM  (1778-1799);  Vifioria  Omnly  History 
(Kent). 

SANDYS,  SIR  EDWIR  (is6i-iS>9),  British  sUtesman  and 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  A^rginia,  was  the  second 
son  of  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  wife  Cecily 
Wilford.  He  was  bom  in  Worcestershire  on  the  9th  of  December 
I56t.  .He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  which 
he  entered  in  t  ■;7i,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  sent  in  1577.  He  became  B.A.  in  rs79  and  B.C.L.  in 
1589.  In  is8}  his  father  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Wilwang 
In  York  Minster,  but  he  never  took  orders.  He  was  entered 
In  the  Middle  Temple  In  t589.  At  Oxford  his  tutor  had  been 
Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecclisiaslical  Priity,  whose  life-long 
friend  and  executor  he  was.  Sandys  is  said  to  have  had  a  large 
share  in  securing  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  for  Booker. 
From  t593  till  1599  he  travelled  abroad.  When  in  Venice  he 
became  closely  coimccted  with  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  who  helped  hint 
in  the  composition  of  the  treatise  on  the  religious  state  of  Europe, 
known  as  the  Eunpae  speculum.  In  itej  this  treatise  was 
printed  from  a  stolen  copy  tmder  the  title,  A  Rclaiion  of  Iht 
SUtU  of  Relition  in  Europe.  Sandys  procured  the  suppression 
of  this  edition,  but  the  book  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  In  1619. 
In  IS99  he  resigned  his  prebend,  and  entered  active  political 
life.  He  had  already  been  member  for  Andover  in  1586  and  for 
Plympton  in  1589.  After  IS99,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
death  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  he  paid  his  court  to  King  James  VI., 
and  on  James's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  160] 
Sandys  was  knighted.  He  sat  in  the  king's  first  parliament  a* 
member  for  Stockbridgc,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
assailants  of  the  great  monopolies.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
to  all  prisoners  th*  right  of  employing  counsel,  a  proposal  which 
was  resisted  by  some  lawyers  as  subversive  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  He  had  been  ooonected  with  the  East  India 
Company  before  1614,  and  took  so  active  part  in  its  aflaiis  till 
t6s9.  His  most  memorable  services  were,  however,  rendered  to 
the  (London)  Virginia  Company,  to  which  he  became  treasurer, 
in  1619.  He  promoted  and  supported  the  policy  which  enabled 
the  colony  to  survive  the  disasters  of  iu  early  days,  and  he 
contmued  to  be  a  leading  infiueoce  io  the  Company  till  hi* 
death.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  sat  in  the  later  pariiaments  of  James  L 
as  member  for  Sandwich  in  i6ai,  aq4  for  Kent  in  16x4.    Hi* 
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tendeodcf  wen  towards  oppoaitian,  and  he  wai  napected  of 
hostility  to  the  court;  but  he  diaarmed  the  agger  of  the  king 
by  profeasiona  of  obedience.  He  was  member  for  Pearhyn  in 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1625.  He  died  in  October 
1619. 
See  Alex.  Biswn'i  Cautit  if  flu  UniUd'SlaUs  (London,  1890). 

SANDYS,  FREDERICK  (1832-1904},  English  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  ist  of  May  1832, 
and  received  his  earliest  lessons  in  art  from  his  father,  who  was 
hinuelt  a  painter.  His  early  studies  show  that  be  had  a  natural 
gift  for  careful  and  beautiful  drawing,  and  that  he  sought  after 
absolute  sincerity  of  presentment.  Sandys  worked  along  the 
same  lines  as  Millais,  Madox  Blown,  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti. 
He  first  met  Rossetti  in  1857,  and  carried  away  with  him  the 
impression  of  the  painter-poet's  features,  which  be  reproduced  so 
cleverly  In  "  A  Nightmare,"  a  caricature  of  "  Sir  Isumbras  at  the 
Ford,"  by  Millais.  Both  the  picture  and  the  skit  upon  it  by 
Sandys  attracted  much  attention  in  1857.  The  caricaturist 
turned  the  horse  of  Sir  Isumbras  into  a  donkey  labelled  "  J.  R., 
Oxon."  (John  Ruskin).  Upon  it  were  seated  Millais  himself, 
in  the  character  of  the  knight,  with  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt 
as  the  two  children,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Rossetti  and 
Sandys  became  intimate  friends,  and  for  about  a  year  and  a 
quarter,  ending  in  the  summer  of  rSty,  Sandys  lived  with  Rossetti 
at  Tudor  House  (now  called  Queen's  House)  m  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea.  By  this  time  Sandys  was  known  as  a  painter  of  remark- 
able gifts.  He  had  begun  by  drawing  for  Once  a  Week,  the 
CornhiU  Uotazine,  Coed  Words  and  other  periodicals.  He  drew 
only  in  the  magazines.  No  books  illuslrated  by  him  can  be 
traced.  So  his  exquisite  draughtsmanship  has  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  old  bound-up  periodical  volumes  which  arc  now  hunted 
by  coUecton,  or  in  publications  such  as  Dalziel's  Bibk  Gallery 
and  the  CornhiU  Gallery  and  books  of  drawings,  with  verses 
attached  to  them,  made  to  lie  upon  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
those  who  had  for  the  most  part  no  idea  of  their  merits,  tvcry 
drawing  Sandys  made  was  a  work  of  art,  and  many  of  them  were 
•0  faithfully  engraved  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  collector's 
portfolio.  Early  in  the  'sixties  he  began  to  exiubit  the  paintings 
which  set  the  seal  upon  his  fame.  The  best  known  of  these  are 
"  Vivien  "  (1863),  "  Morgan  le  Fay  "  (1844),  "  Cassandra  " 
and  "  Medea."  Sandys  never  became  a  p<9ular  painter.  He 
painted  little,  and  the  dominant  influence  upon  his  art  was  the 
influence  exercised  by  lofty  conceptions  of  tragic  power.  There 
was  in  it  a  sombre  intensity  and  an  almost  stem  beauty  which 
lifted  it  far  above  the  ideals  of  the  crowd.  The  Scandinavian 
Sagas  and  the  ifarU  d" Arthur  gave  him  subjects  after  his  own 
heart.  "  The  Valkyrie ''  and  "  Morgan  le  Fay  "  represent  his 
work  at  its  very  best.  He  made  a  nuniber  of  chalk  drawings  of 
famous  men  of  letters,  including  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  James  Russell  LoweU.  Sandys  died  in  Kensington 
on  the  20th  of  June  1904, 

See  also  Esther  Wood,  Tie  Ariul  (Winter  number,  1896). 

SAMDTS.  QBOROB  (tS7$-t644),  English  traveller,  colenlst 
and  poet,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Edwin  Sandys, 
archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  March  1578.  He 
studied  at  St  Maty  Hall,  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  On  his 
travels,  which  began  in  r6iO,  he  first  visited  France;  from 
North  Italy  he  passed  by  way  of  Venice  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Egypt,  Mt  Sinai,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Naples 
and  Rome.  His  narrative,  dedicated,  like  ill  his  other  works, 
to  Charles  (either  as  prince  or  king),  was  published  in  i6r5, 
and  formed  a  snbstantial  contribution  to  geography  and 
ethnology.  He  also  took  great  interest  In  the  earliest  Eng^'sh 
colonisation'  in  America.  In  April  r62r  he  became  colonial 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  sailed  to  Virginia  with 
his  niece's  husband.  Sir  Franda  Wyat,  the  new  governor. 
When  Vir^nia  bcaune  a  crown  colony,  Sandys  was  created  a 
member  of  council  in  August  1624;  be  was  reappointed  to  this 
post  in  |62<1  and  162S.  In  1631  he  vainly  applied  for  the 
secretaryship  to  the  new  special  commission  for  the  better 
plantation  <k  Virginia;  soon  after  this  he  retumed  to  England  for 
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good.  In  r62t  he  had  already  pobltshed  an  EnglUi  ttiiwhrtnn 
of  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorfkatee;  this  he  completed  in  i6s6;  oa 
this  mainly  his  poetic  reputation  rested  in  the  17th  and  iStb 
ccttturiea.  He  also  began  a  version  of  Virgil's  Aemid,  but  nevct 
produced  more  than  the  first  book.  In  1636  he  issued  his  famout 
Parafhrase  upon  the  Psatvu  and  Hymta  diiperied  tkrouthoti 
the  Old  and, New  Testaments;  in  1640  he  translated  Ckrisft 
Passion  from  the  Latin  of  Crotius;  and  in  i64t  be  brought  out 
his  but  work,  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  died,  n» 
married,  at  Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1644.  His  verse 
was  deservedly  praised  by  Dryden  and  Pope;  Miltoo  wa  loine* 
what  indebted  to  Sandys'  Hymn  to  my  Rodeemer  (insetted  in  U( 
travels  at  the  phwe  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepiddiic)  in  bit  Oil 
on  the  Passion. 

See  Sandys* 
TlielUUiiione,' 

also  the  Rev.  Kicnard  Hooper's 

Works  0/  Georte  Sandys;  and  Alexander  Brown's  Genesis  of  As 
Uniud  Stales,  pp.  546,  989,  992,  994-995,  1032,  1063;  articlai 
■—     •      -  ■■•    'NalumUF' 


lys'  works  a>  quoted  above;  the  travds  appearad  •• 
n  oftt  Journey  beiun  an.  Dom.  s6io,  in  four  books  (l6t^) : 
V.  Richard  Hooper's  edition,  with  memoir,  of  ThoPoiiiem 


"  Sandys,  Geor^,"  in  Dictionary  of  I 


IBiopaphy, 


SAM  PERHAMOO,  a  seaport  of  southern  Spain,  ia  the  province 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  Ida  de  Le<n,  a  rocky  isUnd  among  the  salt 
marshes  which  line  the  southern  shore  of  Cadiz  Bay,  Pop. 
{1900),  29,635.  San  Femando  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
caval  ports  of  Spain;  together  with  Ferrol  and  Cartagena  it  it 
governed  by  an  admiral  who  has  the  distinctive  title  of  captain- 
generaL  The  town  is  connected  with  Cadiz  (4)  m.  N.W.)  by  • 
railway,  and  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  the  arsenal  (in 
the  suburb  of  La  Carraca)  to  Cadiz.  'The  principal  buildings 
are  government  workshops  for  the  navy,  barracks,  a  luval 
academy,  observatory,  hospital,  bull-ring  and  a  handsome 
town  haU.  In  the  neighbourhood  salt  in  largely  produced  and 
stone  is  quarried;  the  manufactaies  include  spirits,  beer, 
leather,  esparto  fabrics,  soap,  hats,  saib  and  lopes;  tad  there 
is  a  huge  iron-foundry. 

San  Femando  was  probably  a  Carthaginian  tettlement.  On 
a  hill  to  the  S.  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Tyiian  Hcttaies; 
to  the  E.  is  a  Roman  bridge,  rebuilt  in  the  rjth  century  after 
partial  demolition  by  the  Moors.  The  arsenal  was  founded  in 
1790.  During  the  Peninsular  War  the  Cortes  met  at  San  Fernando 
(iSro),  but  the  present. name  of  the  town  dates  only  from  1813; 
it  was  previously  known  as  Isla  de  Le6n. 

SAM  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  seaport  and  the  metropolit  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  tenth  dty  in  populMion 
(t9io)  of  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  and  most  important 
dty  W.  of  the  Missouri  river,  situated  centrally  on  the  coast  of 
the  sute  in  37°  47'  22-35'  N.  and  122"  25*  40-76'  W.,  at  the  end 
of  a  peninsula,  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Bay  of  Saa 
Francisco  on  the  other.  Pop.  (1850),  34,000;  (1890),  298,997; 
(t90o),  342,782,  of  whom  116,885  wen  (oieign^om  and  17,404 
coloured  (mainly  Asiatics);  (1910)  416,911. 

Cmerol  DeseriplioH.—'nt  peninsula  is  from  6  to  8  m.  broad 
within  the  dty  limits.  The  magnificent  bay  b  tome  50  m.  long 
in  its  medial  line,  and  has  a  dore-tine  of  more  than  300  m.; 
its  area  is  about  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  79  are  within  the  three- 
fathom  limit,  including  San  Pablo  Bay.  This  great  iidaod 
water  receives  the  two  prindpal  rivers  of  CaUforaia,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin.  The  islands  of  the  lay  are  part 
of  the  munidpal  district,  as  are  abo  the  Fatallones,  a  group 
of  rocky  blets  about  30  m.  out  in  the  Pacific.  The  bay  islands 
are  high  and  picturesque.  Several  are  controlled  by  the  national 
government  and  fortified.  On  Alcatraz  Island  it  the  ITnital 
Sutes  Prison,  and  on  Goat  IsUnd  the  United  State*  Navd 
School  of  the  Padfic.  The  old  Spanish  "presidio  "  is  now  n 
United  States  military  reservation,  and  another  smaller  one, 
the  Fort  Mason  Government  Reservation,  is  in  the  vicinity. 
The  naval  station  of  the  Pacific  is  on  Mare  Island  in  San  Pablo 
Bay,  opposite  Vallejo  (7.*.).  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
harbour  entrance  from  the  Padfic  was  strongly  fortified;  it 
lies  through  what  is  called  the  Golden  Gate,  a  strait  about  5  m. 
long  and  r  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  outlook  from 
Mt  Tamalpais  (2591  It),  a  few  milet  N.,  gives  a  magniSceot 
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vinrof  tbedtyindbay.  Theilteof  thedty  is  very  hiDy  and  is 
completely  dominated  by  1  line  of  high  rocky  elevations  that  run 
Eke  a  crcscenl-formcd  background  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  across 
Uie  peninsula,  culminating  in  the  S.W.  in  the  Twin  Peaks 
(Las  Papas,  '*  The  Breasts  "),  935  ft.  high.  Tdegrsph  Hill  in  the 
extreme  N.E.,  the  site  in  1849  of  the  criminal  settlement  called 
'  Sydney  Town "  and  later  known  as  the  "  Latin  Quarter," 
is  394  ft.  high;  Nob  Hill,  where  the  railway  and  mining  "  kings  " 
of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  19th  century  buUt  tbdr 
homes,  which  only  in  recent  years  has  lost  its  exdnsiveness, 
is  300  ft  high;  Pacific  Heights,  which  became  the  site  of  a 
bsbionable  quarter,  is  still  higher;  and  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
there  is  Strawberry  Hill,  426  ft.  Hilly  as  it  remains  to.day,  the 
site  was  once  much  more  so,  and  has  been  greatly  changed  by 
man.  Great  hills  were  razed  and  tumbled  into  the  bay  for 
tbe  gain  of  land;  others  were  pierced  with  cuts,  to  conform 
to  street  grades  and  to  the  checker-board  city  plan  adopted 
in  the  early  days.  An  effort  to  induce  tbe  dty  to  adopt, 
in  the  rebuilding  after  the  earthquake  of  1906,  an  artistic 
plan  {ailed,  and  reconstruction  followed  practioiUy  the  old 
plan  of  streets,  although  the  buildings  which  had  marked 
them  had  been  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  Some  minor 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  arrangement  only  were  observed. 
CaUe  lines  were  first  practically  tested  in  San  Francisco, 
m  1873;  since  the  earthquake  they  have  given  places  with 
slight  exceptions,  to  dectiic  car  lines.  A  ^rive  of  some  20  m. 
may  be  taken  along  the  ocean  front,  through  the  Presidio, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  a  series  of  handsome  streets  in  the  west 
end.  Market  Street,  the  ptindpal  business  street,  is  more  than 
3  m.  long  and  1 20  ft.  broad.  For  nearly  its  full  extent,  excepting 
the  immediate  water-front,  and  running  westward  to  Van  Ness 
Avenue^  a  distance  of  2  m.,  the  buildings  lining  it  on  both  sides 
and  covering  the  adjoining  area,  a  total  of  some  2000  a^res, 
er  514  btoc^  equivalent  to  )  of  the  dty  plan,  were  reduced 
to  ruins  in  the  fite  following  the  earthquake;  only  a  few 
large  buildings  of  so-called  "  fire-proof "  construction  remained 
ftimjing  on  tbe  street,  and  these  bad  their  interiors  completdy 
'  gutted."  Repairs  on  the  buildings  Idt  sunding  on  this  street 
akne  involved  an  outlay  of  $5,000,000.  Almost  the  whole  of 
ihis  area  was  buUt  up  again  by  191a  As  the  result  of  the 
lecoiistruction  of  this  section,  thousands  of  wooden  buildings, 
which  had  been  a  striking  architectural  .characteristic  of  the 
dty,  were  replaced  by  structures  of  sted,  brick,  and,  espcdally, 
Rinfozced  concrete.  Before  the  earthquake  wood  had  been 
employed  to  a  large  extent,  partly  because  of  the  accessibility, 
cheapness  and  general  excellence  of  redwood,  but  also  because 
<i  the  belief  that  it  was  better  suited  to  withstand  earthquake 
shocks.  While  the  wooden  buildings  were  liille  damaged  by 
the  shocks,  the  comparative  non-inflammability  of  redwood 
proved  DO  safeguard  and  fire  swept  the  affected  area  irresistibly. 
In  1900  only  one-thirteenth  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  were  of 
other  mateiial  than  wood.  Of  the  28,000  buildings  destroyed 
fa  tlie  disaster  of  1906,  valued  approximately  at  $105,000,000, 
only  5000  were  such  as  had  involved  steel,  stone  or  brick  in  their 
tonstmctlon.  The  new  bufldings,  on  which  an  estimated 
amount  of  $150,000,000  had  been  expended  up  to  April  t909, 
and  numbering  25,000  at  that  date,  were  built  under  stringent 
dty  ordinances  governing  the  methods  of  building  employed, 
to  reduce  the  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  Tbe  use  of  rdn- 
ibrced  concrete  as  a  building  material  received  a  special  impetus 
io  consequence.  In  size  and  value  the  new  buildings  generally 
exceed  their  predecessors,  buildings  eight  to  eighteen  storeys  in 
beight  being  characteristic  in  the  Market  Street  section.  Owing 
to  the  complete  reconstruction  of  its  business  section  San 
FruciKO  b  equalled  by  few  dties  in  the  possession  of  office  and 
buiacM  biddings  of  the  most  modem  type. 

BmUintt. — Among  the  building  In  the  burned  section  restored 
iiiKe  1906.  the  Union  TruM,  Mutual  Savinxs.  Merchants  Exchanie, 
Crocker*  Flood  and  the  Catt  (newspaper)  buildings  are  notable. 
Among  business  buildings  built  since  the  fire  are  the  PhcUn  buildin|[ 
(oMiag  more  than  (2,000,000),  the  buildings  of  the  Bank  of  Call, 
foreia.  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  First  National  Bank 
Md  ilic  Sao  Frandico  Savings  Union,  and  the  CkrmiiU  (newspaper) 
XXJV  A* 


building.  The  ardutaetnre  of  the  dty  until  thaeaithqiate  and  lii« 
of  1906  was  very  heterogeoeoua  Comparatively  few  bniklibgi  were 
of  striking  merit.  The  old  City  Hall  (hnished  in  189S),  destroyed  in 
1906,  was  a  great  edifice  of  composite  and  original  style,  built  of 
bricks  o(  atuoco  facing  (cost  I6,ooo,ooo).  tYovision  was  made  to 
erect  a  aew  building  at  a  cost  of  (5,000,000.  The  Hall  of  Justice, 
which  houses  the  criminal  and  police  courts  and  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  was  another  fine  structuie.  Provision  was  made  ia 
1909  to  replace  it  by  a  new  building.  Since  the  fire  of  1906  a  new 
Custom  Huuse  has  been  built,  costing  tt,ao],]igb  The  other  Federal 
buii  lings  arc  not  aichitectmally  noteworthy.  The  Post  06Boe,  which 
withstood  the  fire  and  has  amce  undenone  repaiis,  u  a  massive 
modern  building*  of  granite  (original  cost  15.000,000).  The  buildings 
of  the  church  and  college  (St  Ignatius)  of  the  Jesuits  cover  more  than 
a  city  block;  th'iaeof  the  l>ominicans  are  equally  extensive,  and  are 
architecturally  imposing.  There  are. seven]  raagnifioeot  hotels. 
The  PaLice,  an  enormous  structure  covering  a  city  block  Qthad  taoo 
toonu  <uk1  cost  laofe  than  (3,000,000),  known  as  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  hostelry  of  the-  dty,  and  architecturally-  interesting,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  har  been  replaced  by  a  new 
building.  The  St  Frands,  completely  reconstmcted  since  the  fiie, 
and  the  Fairmont  are  new.  A  revival  of  the  cAd  Spanish-Moorish 
'*  raisaion  **  (monastery)  style  has  exerdsed  an  Increasinx  influence 
and  »  altogether  the  most  pleasing  development  of  Califomiaa 
aichitecture.  Marty  buildings  or  localities,  net  in  themselves  re- 
markable, have  iatctesting  associations  with  the  histecy  and  life  of 
the  dty.  Such  are  Pioneer  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  (1850),  endowed  by  James  Lick;  Portsmooth  Square,  where 
the  Sag  of  the  United  Sutes  was  raised  00  the  8th  of  July  1846,  and 
where  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  executed  crimJoals  in  1851  and 
1856;  Union  Square,  a  fashionable  shopping  centre,  decorattxl  with 
a  column  raised  in  honour  of  the  achievements  of  the  United  States 
Navy  In  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898;  also  the  United  States 
Braodi  Mint,  associated  with  memories  of  the  early  mining  days 
(the  present  mint  dates  only  from  1874). 

Parks. — The  parks  of  the  dty  are  extensive  and  fine.  GoMen- 
Gate  Park  (about  1014  acres)  was  a  waste  of  barren  sand  dnnes  when 
acquired  by  the  munidpality  in  18^,  but  skilful  planting  and  culti- 
vation have  entirely  transformed  its  character.  It  ia  now  beautiful, 
with  semi-tropic  v^etation.  The  Government  presidio  or  military 
reservation  (1343  acres)  is  practically  another  dty  park,  more 
favourably  situated  and  of  better  land  than  Golden  Gate  f^k,  and 
better  devel^jed,  A  beautiful  drive  folk>ws  the  shore,  |nvlng  views 
of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  ocean.  Near  the  W.  end  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  are  the  ocean  beach,  the  Cliff  House,  repeatedly  burned  down 
and  rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1907 — a  public  resort  on  a  rocky  cliff 
overhanging  the  sea — the  seal  rocks,  frequented  nTlth^:  year  round  by 
hundreds  of  sea-liona,  Sutro  Heights,  the  beautiful  private  grounds 
of  the  late  Adolph  Sutro,  long  ago  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  Sutro 
Baths,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  enclosed  baths  and  winter  gardens 
of  the  world.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  old  Franciscan 
mission  (San  Francisco  de  Asis,  popularly  known  as  Mission  Dolores), 
a  landmark  of  San  Francisco's  history  (1776). 

Libraries,  Museums,  ifc. — The  Public  Library  has  more  than 
100,000  volumes  (it  had  more  than  165.000  volumes  before  the  fire 
of  1906,  but'  then  lost  all  but  about  25,000).  That  left  to  the  city  by 
Adolph  Sutro  had  more  than  200,000  volumes,  but  suffered  from  the 
fire  and  earthquake  of  1906  and  now  has  about  125,000.  It  included 
remarkable  incunabula.  l6th.century  literature,  and  scientific 
litcr.nture:  and  among  its  special  collections  are  Lord  Macaulay's 
iibr.iry  of  British  Parliamentary  papers,  a  great  collection  of  English 
C<Hiiiiionwealth  pamphlets,  one  on  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  other 
rarities.  The  Mechanics-Mercantile  Library  (35,00a volumes)  was 
formed  before  the  fire  of  1906  (when  the  entire  collection  of  200,000 
volumes  was  destroyed)  by  the  merging  of  the  Mechanics  Institute 
Library  (116,000  volumes)  and  the  Mercantile  Librtlry  (founded 
1852:  80,000  volumes).  The  Law  Library,  the  libraries  of  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Society,  and  the  French  library  of  La  Liguc 
Nationaie  Fran^iise  (1874),  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1506  and 
fe-establishcd.  The  building  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
(founded  1853.  endowet!  by  James  Lick  with  about  $600,000)  was 
destroyed  in  1906.  In  Golcjen  Gate  Park  is  a  museum  owned  by  the 
city  with  exhibits  of  a  wide  range,  including  history,  ethnology, 
natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  very  fine  mineral  exhibits  by  the 
Slate  Mining  Bureau,  and  California  Agricultural  and  Pacific  Coast 
commercial  displays  by  thcCaliforniaDcvelopmcnt  Board, are  housed 
in  the  Ferry  Building,  and  there  is  a  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  was  endowed 
by  J.imes  Lick  with  I540.000.  The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art." 
ccnducted  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  (organized  1872). 
known  until  the  fire  of  1906  as  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
wosdoe»led  (1S93)  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  in  trust  for 
art  pnrposeii  by  a  later  owner.  The  building  w.is  totally  destroyed 
and  the  institute  was  re-esublished  under  the  new  name  on  tbe  same 
site.  The  school  conducted  by  this  Institute  had  a  fine  collection  of 
casts,  presented  to  the  dty  by  the  government  of  France.  It  is  satd 
to  be  the  brgest  university  art  school  of  the  country.  The  law, 
medicil.  dental,  chemical  and  pharmaceotkal  departments  of  the 
State  University  are  also  in  the  city.  Among  other  educational  instl- 
tuthnu  are  the  CogsweU  Polytechnic  College,  the  Wilmerding  School 
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<A  Industrial  Arts,  and  the  California  School  of  Design.  In  sculpture 
and  painting  not  much  has  yet  been  done  to  adorn  the  city. 

The  self'Sufhcingne^  of  San  Francisco,  long  forced  upon  it  by  the 
ercat  distance  from  the  older  culture  of  the  Eastern  States,  has  thus 
far  shown  itself  particularly  only  in  the  general  features  of  society. 
Few  names  belong  by  exclusive  right  to  San  Francisco's  literary 
annals.^the  most  notewortliy  being  those  of  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin 
Miller  and  Henry  George;  but  perhaps  a  score  among  the  better 
known  of  the  more  recent  writers  in  the  country  have  done  enough 
of  their  work  here  to  connect  ^hem  enduringly  with  the  city.  'In* 
Bohemian  Club  is  a  famous  centre  of  literary  and  artistic  life.  Among 
the  daily  newspapers  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  (Independeat- 
Democratic,  1865),  the  Chronicle  (Republican,  1865),  the  Coil 
(Republican.  1B56)  and  the  San  Francisco  BuiUtin  (Independeat- 
Kepublican,  1855)  are  chiefly  important. 

Suburbs. — The  city  suburbs  are  partly  across  the  bay  and  partly 
to  the  north  and  south  on  the  Dcninsula.  Oakland,  Berkeley,  the 
home  of  the  State  University  (damaged  by  the  earthquake),  and 
Alameda,  all  eastward  just  across  the  bay;  Burlingame,  San  Mai«o, 
Mcnlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto,  wealthy  and  fashionable  towns  south- 
ward on  the  peninsula;  Sausalito  and  San  Rafael,  summer  residence 
towns  on  the  northern  peninsula  across  the  Golden  Gate;  all  lie 
well  within  an  hour  of  San  Francisco,  and  arc  practically  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis.  Many  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  are 
very  attractive.  Mt.  Tamalpais  has  already  betin  referred  to.  The 
railroad  in  making  this  ascent  makes  curves  equivalent  to  forty-two 
whole  circles  in  a  distance  of  8|  m.,  at  one  place  paralleling  its  track 
five  times  in  a  space  of  about  300  ft. 

ClimaU. — San  Franciscan  climate  is  breezy,  damp  and  at  tame* 
chilling;  often  depressing  to  the  weakly,  but  a  splendid  tonic  to 
others.  In  a  period  of  32  years,  ending  December  1903,  the  extremes 
of  temperature  were  29*  and  100"  F.;  the  highest  monthly  average 
65',  the  lowest  46*;  the  a\'era^e  for  January,  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember and  December,  respectively  50*,  54  ,  59°,6i*',  and  51*  F. 
The  average  rainfall  was  22-5  in.,  falling  mostly  from  November  to 
March.  Every  afternoon,  especially  from  October  to  May,  a  stiff 
breeze  sweeps  the  city;  every  afternoon  in  the  summer  the  fogs  roll 
over  it  from  the  ocean.  Though  geraniums  and  fuchsias  bloom 
through  the  year  in  the  open,*an  overcoat  is  often  needed  in  summer. 

Communications  and  Comtnerce. — San  Francisoo  Bay  is  the  moat 
tm^rtant  as  well  as  the  largest  harbour  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  difference  of  a  fathom  in  the  mean  height 
of  the  tides.  Deep-water  craft  can  go  directly  to  docks  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  sources  of  supply,  around  the  bay.  In  1909 
extensive  improvements  to  the  water  front  were  under  way,  and  land 
has  been  purchased  west  of  Fort  Mason  for  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  warehouses  for  the  United  States  Transport  Service. 
The  largest  craft  can  always  enter  and  navigate  the  bay,  and  there 
are  ample  facilities  of  dry  and  floating  docks.  Steamer  connexions 
are  mamtained  with  Australia,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan.  San  Francisco  in  1909 
had  much  the  largest  commerce  of  any  of  the  Pacific  ports.  For 
1909  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  port  were  valued  at 
$51,46^,597  and  the  exports  at  $31,100,309.  From  1891  to  1900 
San  Fnmcisco  dropped  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
customs  districts  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  aRsrcgate  commerce 
(the  ports  of  Puget  Sound  rising  in  the  same  perlwl  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  tenth  place).  From  1893  to  igol  the  yearly  imports  averaged 
$37,968,152,  exports  $33,658,266,  and  duties  collected  $6,642,173. 
The  vessel  movement  for  1909  amounted  to  4,959,728  tons  arrivals 
and  4,974,922  tons  departures.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with 
British  Columbia,  South  America,  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  with  Europe,  Australia  and  Mexico.  Trade  with 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Alaska  is 
important,  while  the  coastwise  trade  with  Pacific  ports  exceeds  all 
the  rest  in  tonnage.  Lumber,  grain  and  flour,  fruits  and  their  pro- 
ducts, fish,  tea  and  coffee  are  characteristic  staples  of  commcra. 
While  the  cxfwirt  grain  business  had  by  I909shiftea  to  ports  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  San  Francisco  is  the  great  receiving  port  for  cereals 
on  the  Pacific  C!oast.  San  Francisco's  permanence  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ports  of  the  country  is  assured  by  its  magnificent  position, 
the  wealth  of  its  "  back  country,"  and  its  command  of  trans-Pacific 
and  trans-continental  commercial  routes.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
shortest  route,  great  circle  sailing,  from  Panama  to  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong;  the  Panama  Canal  will  shorten  the  sea  route  fn>m 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg  by  about  5500  m.  and  from  New  York  by 
7800.  Three  trans-continental  railway  systems — the  Southern 
Pacific  (with  two  trans-continental  lines,  the  Southern  and  the  old 
Central  Pacific),  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  and  the  Western 
Pacific— connect  the  city  with  the  Eastern  States;  and  besitles 
these,  it  has  traffic  connexions  with  the  three  trans-continental  lines 
of  the  north,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific.  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  branches  conned  the 
whole  state  with  the  city,  a  number  of  smaller  roads— of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  North-Westem  Pacific — ^joining  it  with  the 
Eurroundinz  disirias.  On  the  1st  of  July  1900  the  first  train  of  the 
Santa  F6  left  San  Francisco  for  the  East;  a  significant  event,  as 
there  had  before  been  practically  only  one  railway  corporation  (the 
Southern  Pacific)  controlling  trans-continental  traffic  at  San  Fran- 
cisco since  18O9.    Only  one  railway,  the  Southern  Pacific's  lower 


coast  route,  actually  eater*  the  dty.    Some  ten  other  roads,  ftrnt 

and  smalU  have  thor  terminals  arouild  the  bay. 

Manufactures, — San  Francisco  in  1900  held  twelfth  place  among  the 
cities  of  the  Union  in  value  of  output;  in  1905  it  ranked  thirteenth. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  producu  of  the  dty  in  1005  wm» 
$137J88h>33  m  against  $107,033,567  in  1900.  The  leadus  pro- 
ducu and  thnr  value  in  1903,  where  given,  were :  sugar  and  moluacs 
refining;  printing  and  publishing,  $9,434,494  (of  which  $5,575,035 
was  for  newspapers  and  periodicals^;  sUughtering  and  meat  packing 
(wholesale),  $8,994,992;  shipbuilding;  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products.  ^,991449:  clothing,  |439&<095:  canning  and  pr^ 
serving.  $4,1^1.414;  liquors  (malt.  ^106.034;  vinous,  $5^511); 
coffee  and  spice  roasting  and  grindii^;,  $3,^79,865;  flour  and  grist- 
mill products,  $3,423,673;  lumber,  ptajung  and  mill  producta, 
Inclucfing  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  $3,981,553;  lather,  tanning  and 
finishing,  $3,717,543;  bags.  $347t,i70;  painu,  $3,048,350. 
The  development  of  the  petroleum  fields  of  the  sute  has  greatly 
stimulated  manufactures^  as  coal  has  always  been  dear,  whereas  the 
crude  oil  is  now  produced  very  cheaply.  The  Union  Iron  Works 
on  the  peninsula  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding,  planu  oi  the 
country. 

Government — Charters  were  granted  to  the  dty  in  1B50,  1851  aiMl 
x8j56.  By  the  last  the  dty  ana  county,  which  until  then  had  main- 
tained separate  governments,  were  coosolidated.  Under  this  diarter 
San  Francisco  throve  despite  much  corruption,  and  it  was  became 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1S79  seemed  l^dy  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  another  charter  that  the  dty  decisively 
rejected  that  constitution.  After  many  years  of  notorious  "  boas 
rule,  the  dty  In  1896  elected  a  reform  mayor.  This  was  the  moat 
importuit  movement  for  good  government  in  its  history  ainoe  the 
Viplaoce  Committee  of  1856.  It  was  followed  by  the  adoptioa 
(1898}  of  a  new  charter,  which  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Jantiary 
1900.  Elections  are  biennial.  The  inclusion  in  the  charter  of  tfie 
prindple  of  the  "  initiative  and  referendum  "  enables  a  pertentage 
of  the  voters  to  qompd  the  submission  of  measures  to  publit  approval. 
The  city's  control  is  centralized*  great  power  bnng  given  to  the 
mayor.  He  appoints  and  removes  members  of  the  fire,  police,  school, 
election,  park,  dvit  service,  health  and  public  works  commiauone 
of  the  dty ;  his  veto  may  not  be  overcome  by  less  than  a  five-siscths 
vote  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  he  may  veto  separate  items  of 
the  budget.  Taxation  for  ordinary  munidpal  purpoaes  is  Kmited 
to  I  %  on  property  values,  extra  taxes  bein^  allowed  for  unusual 
purposes;  but  the  dty  cannot  be  bonded  without  the  aflinnative 
vote  of  twtKthirds  of  the  electorate.  Civil  service  is  also  provided 
for.    There  is  a  highly  developed  license  system.    The  Ixwrd  of 

Eublic  works,  composied  of  engineers,  controls  streets,  srweia^ 
uildings  and  public  improvements.  In  1885  the  assessed  property 
valuation  of  the  dty,  on  a  basis  of  60%  of  the  actual  value,  waa 
$333,509,560;  In  1905.  $503,893,459;>  in  1910  the  total  was 
$493,867,037.  The  net  bonded  debt  on  the  30th  of  June  190Q  waa 
$10, 1 30.063 '33.  The  watcr-sup[4y  system  was  greatly  improved  after 
the  earthquake  of  1906;  whereas  befoce  the  earthouake  one  maia 
supi^y  pipe  brought  all  the  water  to  the  dty,  there  nave  since  beea 
installed  five  systems  which  work  independently  of  each  other. 
Provision  is  made  for  filling  the  mains  with  salt  water  from  the  bay 
if  necessary  in  fightin{[  fire.  While  the  supply  had  been  fumidied 
by  a  private  corporation,  the  dty  was  in  1910  planning  for  the 
ownership  of  its  water-system,  the  supply  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Sierras  at  a  cost  of  some  $45,000,000.  water  was  at  that  time 
in  remote  parts  of  the  dty  drawn  from  arteuan  wells.  In  1903 
almost  ten-elevenths  of  the  street  railways  were  controlled  by  one 
Eastern  corporation,  which  was  involved  in  the  charges  of  munidpal 
corruption  that  were  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  recent 
political  history  of  the  city.  The  electric  power  and  light  are  drawn 
from  the  Sierras,  140  m.  distant. 

Pofidalion. — ^The  population  of  San  Prandaco  increased  in  succee- 
sive  decades  after  i8soby  67-6.i6-3.56-5.37>8.ia-6and3i-6%.  The 
population  is  very  cosmopolitan.  Germans  and  Irish  are  not  so 
numerous  here,  relatively,  as  in  various  other  dties.  although  in 
1900  the  former  constituted  30*1  and  the  latter  13*6%  of  the  total 
population.  There  is  a  lar^e  Ghetto,  a  so-called^  Latin  Quarter, 
where  Spanish  sounds  and  signs  are  dominant,  a  Little  Itafy  and  a 
Chinese  quarter  of  which  no  other  dty  has  the  like-  Chinatowa* 
at  the  foot  of  Nob  Hill, covers  some  twelve  dty  blocks,  and  with  ita 
temples,  rich  bazaars,  strange  life  and  show  of  picturesque  colours  and 
customs,  it  is  to  strangers  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
dty.  It  was  compictdy  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1906,  and  its  in- 
habitants removed  temporarily  across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  but  by 
X910  the  quarter  had  been  practically  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner, 
yet  retaining  its  markedly  oriental  characteristics.  The  new  China- 
town gained  connderably  in  sanitation  and  in  the  houung  of  ita 
commercial  establishments.  San  Francisoo  has  naturally  been  the 
centre  of  anti-Chinese  agitation.  The  success  of  the  exclusion  laws 
is  seen  (though  this  is  not  the  sole  cause)  in  the  decreaa*  of  the 
Chinese  population  from  34,613  to  13,954  between  1890  and  1900. 


'For  the  fiscal  year  1906-1907  the  assessed  value  wae 
$375,933447;  indicating  the  drop  in  values  immediately  after  th« 
earthquake  and  fire,  and,  by  comparison  with  the  1910  figure^ 
the  extent  of  recovery. 
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Tfe  jftnnr  nninbend  1781  in  tqaa  «ad  ham  very  npMtjr 
increased.  The  question  oi  their  admisuoa  to  the  public  Kaools, 
rivalry  in  laiwur  and  trade,  and  other  racial  antagonisms  attendant 
OQ  tlwir  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  created  conflicts  that  at  one 
time  seriously  involved  the  rHations  of  the  two  countries.  Two 
Ciiiiicie  papas  are  published.  More  thai  haU  of  the  daily  papers 
an  foKign  wngvafe. 

HuUry.—K  Spanish  presidio  (milituy  past),  and  the  Francis- 
can mission  of  San  Frandsco  de  Asis,  on  the  Laguna  de  los 
Dolores,  were  founded  near  the  northern  end  of  the  peninsula 
in  1 776.  San  Francisco  was  not  one  of  the  important  settlements. 
Even  the  vccy  iinportwt  fact  whaher  it  was  ever  acttttlly  a 
paeUo — !.«.  a  legally  recognized  and  organized  toam— was  long 
a  coatcoveited  question.  Up  to  1835  there  were  two  settlements 
on  the  peninsula— one  about  the  presidio,  the  other  about  the 
nissioo;  the  former  lost  importance  after  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  presidio  hi  1836,  the  latter  after  the  secularization 
o{  the  mission,  beginning  in  1834.  The  year  183^1836  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  third  settlenient  destined  to  become  the 
pnseiu  San  Francisco.  This  was  Verba  Buena  ("  good  herb," 
ijt.  wild  mint),  founded  on  a  little  cove  ef  the  same  name  S.E. 
o<  Tdegnph  HiD,  extending  inland  to  the  present  line  of  Mont- 
(omeiy  Street.    (Thecovewaslargely  filled  maa  early  as  1851.) 

The  site  of  the  dty  is  very  diSerent  from  that  of  most  American 
towns,  and  seemed  a  most  tmpromising  location.  The  hills 
■ere  barren  and  predpitous,  and  the  interspaces  were  largely 
diifting  sand-dunes;  but  on  the  E.  the  land  stoped  gently  to  the 
bay.  In  1835-1839  "  San  Ftandsco  "  had  an  ayuntamienlo 
(towit-council),  and  the  different  municipal  officers  seem  to  have 
been  located  at  the  same  or  different  times  at  the  mission,  the 
presidio,  or  at  Verba  Buena;  the  name  San  Francisco  being 
applied  indifferently  to  all  three  settlements.  The  ayuntamienlo, 
■ppaicntly  recognizing  the  future  of  Verba  Duena,  granted  lots 
there,  and  as  the  older  settlements  decayed  Verba  Buena  throve. 
In  1840  thcrtf  were  only  a  handful  of  inhabitants;  in  1846, 
when  (on  the  gth  of  July)  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  was 
niscd  over  the  town,  its  pn>speiity  already  marked  it  as  the 
fotuic  commercial  "  metropolis  "  of  the  coast.  In  this  year  a 
tiarmaa  colony  joined  the  settlement,  making  it  for  a  time  a 
Mormon  town.  The  population  in  the  year  before  the  gold 
tfscovety  ptobabl/. doubled,  and  amounted  to  perhaps  goo  in 
May  1848. 

Tlie  first  newt  of  thi  gold  discoveries  of  January  1848  was 
received  with  incredulity  at  San  Francisco  (to  give  Verba  Buena 
the  name  it  formally  assumed  in  1847),  and  there  was  liille 
excitement  until  April.  In  May  there  was  an  exodus.  By  the 
■iddle  of  June  the  hitherto  thriving  town  had  been  abandoned 
by  a  large  majority  of  its  inhabitanu.  Really  at  first  fell  a  half 
in  value,  labour  rose  many  times  in  price.  Newspapers  ceased 
pabhcatitw,  the  town  council  suspended  sessions,  churches  and 
biaineas  baOdingi  were  alike  empty.  When  the  truth  became 
known  regarding  the  mines  a  wonderful  "  boom  "  began.  The 
population  is  said  to  have  been  2000  in  February  (in  which 
BOBth  the  first  steamer  arrived  with  immigranls  from  the  East 
over  the  Isthmus),  6000  in  August,  and  »,ooo  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  dty  of  tents  and  shanties  rose  on  the  sand^luncs. 
Seahy  values  rose  ten-fold  in  1849.  Early  in  1850  more  than 
joo  iiiaiili  were  lying  in  the  bay,  most  of  them  deserted  by  their 
crew*.  Many  rotted;  others  were  beached,  and  were  converted 
bte  stores  and  lodging  houses.  Customs  revenues  rose  from 
(20,000  in  the  first  half  of  1848  to  (175,000  in  the  second  half 
and  to  (4,430,000  in  the  year  ending  in  June  1852.  There 
was  at  fint  no  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  and  naturally 
ao  time  whatever  to  improve  the  city.  Great  quantilies  of 
expensive  merchandise  glutted  the  market  and  were  sunk  in 
the  liquid  mud  of  the  streets  as  fillage  for  the  construction  of 
sidewalks.  Between  December  1849  and  June  1851  seven 
"  great  "  fim,  destroying  in  the  aggregate  property  valued  at 
twcatjr  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  swept  the  business 
CKrkt.  Half  of  this  was  in  the  fire  of  the  4th  of  May  1851, 
wtdeh  almost  completely  destroyed  the  city.  These  misfortunes 
led  to  a  more  general  employment  of  brick  and  stone  in  the 
Imainni  hiiitut   It  is  characteristic  of  the  vagariesofCalifomian 


oommerce  in  the  early  yeait  that  dicMCd  giniite  for  MMnc  bvfld- 
inga  was  imported  from  China. 

In  these  days  the  aodety  of  San  Francisco  was  extiaordinaiy. 
It  was  the  most  extreme  of  all  democrades.  Probably  never 
before  nor  since  in  America  was  there  a  like  test  of  self-develop- 
ment. Unusual  courage  and  self-reliance  were  necessary  for 
•uocesa.  Amusements  were  coarse  and  unrestiained.  Gambling 
was  the  fiercest  passion.  Property  was  at  fiist,  in  San  Frandscb 
as  in  the  mines,  exceptionally  secure;  then  insecure.  Crime 
became  alarmingly  common,  and  the  dty  government  was  too 
corrupt  and  inefficient  to  repress  it.  It  was  estimated  (Bancroft) 
that  up  to  1854  there  were  4200  homiddes  and  taoo  suiddcs; 
in  1855  the  records  show  583  deaths  by  violence.  There  were 
almost  no  legal  convictions  and  executions.  Juries  would 
not  punish  homidde  with  severity.-  In  1851  the  first  Committee 
of  Vigilance  was  formed  and  served  from  June  to  September, 
when  it  disbanded;  it  was  the  nndeus  of  the  second  and  greater 
committee,  active  from  May  to  August  of  1856.  By  these 
committees  criminals  were  summarily  tried,  convicted  and 
punished;  suspicious  characters  were  deported  or  intimidated. 
These  vfgilantes  were  the  good  dtizens  (the  committee  of  1851 
included  soine  800  and  that  of  1856  some  6000-8000  dtiscna 
of  all  classes),  who  organized  outside  of  law,  "  not  secretly,  but 
in  debate,  in  daylight,  with  sobriety  and  decorum,"  to  defend 
and  establish,  through  defying,  its  rule.  In  this  they  were 
comparatively  iucceuful.  Ci^iie  «as  never  again  so  brazen 
and  -daring,  and  1856  marks  also  the  beginning  of  political 
reform,  San  Francisco's  action  was  widely  imitated  over  the 
stale.  In  1B77  during  the  labour  troubles  a  Committee  of 
Safety  was  again  organized,  but  had  a  very  brief  existence. 

The  United  Slates  military  authorities  in  August  1847  author- 
ized a  munidpal  govenunent.  Under  a  munidpal  ordinance 
another  was  chosen  In  December  1848  to  succeed  it,  btit  the 
parent  government  psonounced  the  election  illegal;  nevertheless 
the  new  organization  continued  to  act,  though  another  was 
chosen  and  recognized  as  legal.  There  were  for  a  time  at  the 
end  of  1848  three  (and  for  a  longer  time  two)  dvil  governments 
and  one  military.  Neither  the  military  nor  municipal  organisa- 
tion was  competent  to  give  adequate  law  and  peace  to  the 
commfinity;  and  therefore  in  February  1849  the  dtizens 
elected  a  "  Legislative  Assembly,"  which  they  empowered  to 
make  laws  not  in  "  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  common  laws  thereof."  This  was  proclaimed 
tcvoltttionaty  by  the  military'  authorities,  but  such,  illegalities 
continued  to  spread  over  the  state,  tmtil  in  June  1849  the 
Convention  was  called  that  framed  the  State  Constitutioo,  Cali- 
fornia being  admitted  in  September  1850  to  the  Unioo.  Pro- 
visional dvil  officers  were  elected  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  came  to  an  end.  The  charters  of  185a, 
1851  and  1856  have  already  been  refeired  to. 

The  first  public  school  was  established  in  1849.  In  1855-1856 
a  disastrous  commercial  panic  crippled  the  dty;  and  in  1858, 
when  at  the  height  of  the  Fraser  river  gold-mine  ezdteinent  it 
seemed  as  though  Victoria,  B.C.,  was  to  supplant  San  Francisco 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Padfic,  really  values  in  the  latter  dty 
dropped  for  a  time  fully  a  half  in  value.  In  1859  foreign  coin 
was  first  refused  by  the  banks.  Up  to  this  time  fiist  gold  dust, 
then  private  coins,  and  later  money  of  various  countries,  had 
circulated  in  California.  In  i860  mail  communication  was 
established  with  the  East,  by  a  pony  express,  the  charge  being 
(5.00  for  a  half-ounce. 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Mexican  land-grant 
Uligation.  The  high  value  of  hud  in  and  about  the  dty  caused 
the  fabrication  of  two  of  the  most  famous  claims  examined  and 
rejected  asfraudulent  by  the  United  Sutescouru  (the  Limantoor 
and  Santillan  claims).  They  involved  7  sq.  leagtics  of  land  and 
many  millions  of  doDais.  Another  land  question  already 
referred  to  (that  whether  San  Frandsco  was  entitled  as  a  pueblo 
to  4  sq.  leagues  of  public  land)  was  settled  afiinnatively  in  1867, 
but  the  final  land  patents  were  not  issued  untB  1884  by  the 
national  government. 

When  the  Civil  War  cam*  in  i86j  the  attitade  of  Saa  Fiaadsco 
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was  U  ittt  uncertain,  for  the  pio-ibvery  Democntt  had 
controlled  the  lUte  and  city,  although  parties  were  remaking 
in  the  late  'fifties.  About  75,000  arms  are  supposed  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  sent  to  Calilomia  by  the  secessionist  Secre- 
tary of  War,  J.  B.  Floyd;  and  the  pro-slavery  party  seems  to  have 
planned  to  try  for  union  with  the  Confederacy,  or  to  organize 
s  Pacific  Coatt  republic.  Thonus  Starr  King  (1814-1864),  a 
Uniurian  minister,  was  the  heroic  war-time  figure  of  the  dty, 
the  leader  of  her  patriotism.  Her  money  contributions  to  the 
Sanitary  Funds  were,  it  is  said,  greater  than  those  of  any  dty 
in  the  country;  and  in  every  other  way  she  abundantly  evidenced 
her  love  for  the  Union.  The  curious  Chapman  (or  Asbuiy 
Harpending)  case  of  1863  was  a  Confederate  scheme  involving 
piracy  on  Federal  vcsselsin  the  Pacific  and  an  efiort  to  gain  the 
secession  of  the  sute.   It  had  no  practical  importance. 

From  1859-1877  was  the  "  sflver  era  "  of  San  Francisco  (sec 
Cautouoa).  It  paralleled  the  czritement  and  gambling  of. 
1849,  and  despite  losses  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  dty's  growth. 
In  September  1869  the  Central  Pacific  line  was  completed  to 
Oakland,  and  in  the  next  four  years  there  was  a  crash  in  real 
estate  values  inflated  during  the  railway  speculation.  In  1876 
lailway  connexion  was  made  with  Los  Angeles.  The  'seventies 
were  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement, 
and  labour  troubles,  culminating  in  1877-1S79  with  the  "sand- 
lots  "  agitation  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1879 
(see  Cautouoa),  in  all  of  which  San  Frandico  was  the  centre. 
The  feeling  against  the  Chinese  found  expression  sometimes  in 
unjust  and  mean  legislation,  such  as  the  famous  "  queue  ordin- 
ance "  (to  compel  the  cutting  of  queues — the  gravest  insult  to 
the  Chinese),  arid  4n  ordinance  inequitably  taxing  laundries.  The 
Chinese  were  protected  against  such  legishition  by  the  Federal 
courts.  The  startling  and  romantic  dhanges  of  earlier  years 
long  ago  gave  way  to  normal  munidpal  problems  and  ordinary 
municipal  roudne.  In  the  winter  of  1894  the  California  Mid- 
winter International  Exposition  was  held  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Since  1898  the  governmental  changes  previously  referred  to, 
the  location  of  a  new  trans-continental  railway  terminus  on  the 
bay,  and  the  new  outlook  to  the  Orient,  created  by  the  control 
of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  and  increased  trade  in 
the  Padfic  and  with  the  Orient,  have  stimulated  the  growth  and 
unUtions  of  the  dty. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  two  dtizeni  to  whom 
San  Francisco,  as  it  is  to-day,  owes  so  much,  vis.  James  Lick 
(1796-1876),  a  cold  man  with  few  friends,  who  gave  a  great 
fortune  to  noble  ends;  and  Adolph  Sutro  (1830-1898),  famous 
for  executing  the  Sutro  Tunnel  of  the  Comstock  mines  of  Virginia 
City,  Nevada,  and  the  donor  of  various  gifts  to  the  dty. 

The  partial  destruction  of  San  Fiandsco  by  earthquake  and 
tire  in  1906  was  one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  history.  Earth- 
quakes had  been  common  but  of  little  importance  in  California 
until  1906.  In  more  than  a  century  there  had  been  three  shocks 
called  "  destructive  "  (1S39, 1865, 1868)  and  four  "  exceptionally 
severe"  at  San  Francisco,  besides  very  many  light  ^ocks  or 
liemors.  The  worst  was  that  of  1868;  it  caused  five  deaths, 
and  cracked  a  doxen  old  buildings.  Heavy  earthquake  shocks 
on  the  morning  of  the  iSth  of  April  1906,  followed  by  a  fire 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  few  slighter  shocks,  practically 
destroyed  the  business  section  of  the  dty  aixt  some  adjoining 
districts.  The  heaviest  shock  began  at  la  minutes  6  seconds 
past  5  o'clock  a.m..  Pacific  stsjidard  time,  and  lasted  2  minute 
5  seconds.  Minor  shacks  occurred  at  intervals  lor  several  days. 
The  earthquake  did  serious  damage  throughout  the  coeist  region 
of  California  from  Humboldt  county  to  the  aoathem  end  of 
Fresno  county,  a  belt  about  50  m.  wide.  The  damage  by 
earthquake  to  btiildings  in  San  Ftandsco  was,  however,  small 
in  comparison  to  that  wrought  by  the  fire  which  began  soon 
after  the  prindpal  shock  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th.  About 
half  the  population  of  the  dty,  it  was  estimated,  qient  the 
nights  while  the  fire  was  in  progress  out  of  doors,  with  practically 
BO  shelter.  Some  200,000  camped  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
50,000  in  the  presidio  militaTy  reservation.  The  difficulty  of 
checking  the  fife  was  increased  through  the  breaking  of  the 


water-mains  by  the  etithquake,  drminlng  the  pilndpid  reiaveira. 
Traffic  by  street  cars  was  made  impossible  by  the  twisting  of  the 
tracks. 

To  stop  the  fire  rows  of  buildings  were  dynamited.  In 
this  way  many  fine  mansions  on  Van  Ness  Averue  were 
destroyed,  and  the  westward  advance  of  the  conflagration 
was  stopped  at  Franklin  Street,  one  bkxk  west.  General 
Frederick  Funston,  in  command  at  the  presidio,  with  the 
Federal  troops  under  faim,  assumed  control,  and  the  dty  was 
put  under  military  law,  the  soldiers  assisting  in  the  work 
of  salvage  and  relief.  On  the  sist  the  fire  was  reported 
under  control  A  committee  of  safety  was  organised  1^  the 
dtizens  and  by  the  dty  authorities  acting  in  conjunction 
with  General  Funston,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  famine  and  disease,  permanent  camps  being  estab- 
Lsbed  for  those  who  had  been  rendered  homeless  and  not  provided 
for  by  removal  to  other  dties.  Assistance  with  money  and 
supplies  was  immediately  given  by  the  nation  and  by  fordgn 
countries,  a  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  bang  put 
in  charge  of  its  administration.  By  the  ijrd  of  April  about 
$to,ooo,ooo  had  been  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  Congress  voted  $1,500,000  from  the  national  treasury. 
The  committee  organised  as  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Corporation 
completed  its  work  in  r9o8,  having  spent  for  the  relief  of  the 
hungry,  for  the  sick  and  injured,  and  for  housing  and  rehabiUta- 
tion  of  individuals  and  families,  in  round  numbers  t9,»s,ao& 
As  the  result  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  about  500  persons  k»t 
their  Uves;  of  those  two  were  shot  as  looters.  Buildinga 
valued  at  appnnimatdy  (105,000,000  were  destroyed.  The 
total  loss  in  damage  to  property  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000.  To  cover  the  h>ss  there 
was  about  $135,000,000  of  insurance  in  some  130  companiei. 
Reconstruction  in  the  burned  section  began  at  once,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  practically  rebuilt  in  the  three  years  following 
the  earthquake.  Wages  for  men  employed  in  building,  owing 
in  part  to  acardty  of  labour  but  chiefly  to  action  of  the  labour 
unions,  rose  enormously,  masons  being  paid  $1  s  a  day  for  a  day 
of  8  hours.  High  prices  of  materials  and  of  haulage  and  freight 
rates  added  difficulty  to  the  task  of  rebuilding,  which  was  accom- 
plisbed  with  remarkable  energy  and  speed.  In  May  1907  thers 
was  a  street-car  strike  of  large  dimensions.  Van  Ness  Aveoae^ 
which  during  the  process  of  rebuilding  had  fftsiniH  the  character 
of  a  business  thoroughfare,  did  not  maintain  this  status,  the 
business  centre  returm'ng  to  the  reconstructed  Market  Street. 
A  new  retail  business  district  devdoped  in  what  is  known  as 
the  mission  district  and  in  Fillmore  Street  A  new  residence 
district  known  fa  Fsrkade  .was  devek^ed  south  of  Goklea 
Gate  Park. 

For  description  and  general  features,  see  Doxeyt  Gmidt  to  Sam 
Francisco  and  the  Pleasure  Resorts  of  Caiifomia  (San  Frandacow 
1897);  and  various  guides  and  other  publications  of  the  CftUfomia 
Development  Board  {formed  by_  consolidatibn  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  and  California  Promotion  Committee)  in  San  FrandKO. 
For  economic  interests  and  liisior-.  sec  the  bibliography  of  the  article 
California.  See  also  Frank  :  jule  and  others,  AniuUs  ef  Scm 
Francisco  (San  Francisco.  I8sl, .  John  S.  Hittrll,  A  History  of  Ikt 
City  of  San  Francisco  (San  Frdutiaco,  1878);  B.  E.  Lloyd,  £izktg 
end  Shades  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco,  1876);  C  W.  Stoddard. 
In  the  FootprinU  of  the  Padres  (San  Fiandsoo,  1900);  Bernard 
Moses,  The  Establishment  of  MuniHpai  GoHmsHoiU  in  San  Fraiscixa 
(Johns  Hoplcins  University  Studies,  1889).  Many  legal  questions 
cf  intcrestm^  constitutional,  treaty  and  common  law  import  have 
^^,■n  d(>rid«r  in  tho  Ffdfnil  fand  sute)  courts  in  CSflCS  involving 
C^»i^«4: ;  m.ii  Lhc  collccuons  at  reports.  For  good  accounts  of  the 
gnat  earthquake  and  fire,  ace  D.  S.  Jordan  (ed-),  Tha  Cdltformim 
EarHjnakt  of  1906  (1906);  F.  W.  Aitken'and  E.  Hilton.  History  id 
Uu  Eartkqaalu  md  tire  in  San  Francisco  (1907) ;  G.  K.  Gilbert  and 
others,  5si>  franciuo  Earlkfnaie  and  Fire  (Washington,  1907). 

SAROAUX),  the  sumaioe  of  a  Florentine  f«m3y,  levenl 
members  of  which  became  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts. 

I.  GnTLUNO  Di  Sancaixo  (1445-1516)  was  an  architect, 
sculptor,  tarsiatore  and  military  engineer.  His  father,  Fruoesots 
di  Paolo  Giamberti,  was  slso  an  able  architect,  much  employed 
by  Cosimo  de'  Media.  During  the  eariy  part  of  his  Ufe  Giuliaco 
worked  chicly  for  Lorenio  the  Magnificent,  for  whom  he  built 
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>fiiie|ttkeeatPbgKi(>«-Csjiiia,b«gimia  i48s,lMtween'Flonnce 
and  Pntoia,  and  itmiKthened  the  fortifications  of  Flofence, 
Caatellana  and  other  places.  Lorenzo  also  employed  iim  to 
build  a  nxmasteiy  of  Austin  Friars  outside  the  IFloientine  gate 
of  San  GaBo;  a  nobly  dwignrd  structure,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530.  It  was  from  this  building 
that  Giuliano  received  the  name  of  Sangallo,  which  was  afterwards 
Bsed  by  so  many  Italian  architects.  While  still  in  the  pay  of 
Loccnao,  Giuliano  visited  Naples,  and  worked  tbera  for  the  king, 
who  tent  Um  back  to  Floroice  with  many  handsome  presents 
of  money,  plate  and  antique  sculptuie,  the  last  of  which  Giuliano 
|»«s«ited  to  his  patron  Lorenzo.  After  Lorenzo's  death  in 
149s,  Giuliano  visited  Loreto,  and  built  the  dome  of  the  church 
of  the  Madonna,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties  arising  from  its 
defective  pieis,  which  were  already  built. .  In  order  to  gain 
strength  by  means  of  a  strong  cement,  Giuliano  built  his  dome 
with  pozzolana  brought  from  Rome.  Soon  after  this,  at  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Giuliano  went  to  Rome,-and 
«lrsignfd  the  fine  panelled  ceiling  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  was 
abo  largely  employed  by  Julius  11.,  both  for  fortification  walls 
fouad  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  also  to  build  a  palace  adjoining 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  of  which  Julius  had  been 
titular  cardinaL  Giuliano  was  much  disappointed  that  Bramante 
was  preferred  to  himself  as  architect  for  the  new  basilica  of  St 
Peter,  and  this  led  to  his  returning  to  Florence,  where  be  did 
■luch  service  as  a  military  engineer  and  builder  of  fortressses 
daring  the  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  Soon  after  this 
Ciufiaiio  was'tecalled  to  Rome  by  Julius  XI.,  who  had  much  need 
ioc  hia  military  talents  both  in  Rome  itself  and  also  during  his 
attack  npon  Bologna.  For  about  eighteen  months  in  1514-1515 
Ginliano  acted  as  joint-architect  to  St  Peter's  together  with 
Raphael,  bat  owing  to  age  and  ill-health  he  resigned  this  office 
about  two  yc^n  before  his  death. 

n.  AxTONio  Di  Sancallo  (i45S?-iS34)  was  the  younger 
bnther  of  Giuliano,  and  took  from  him  the  name  of  Sangallo. 
To  a  great  extent  be  worked  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
hot  be  also  executed  a  number  of  independent  works.  As  a 
■ulitary  engineer  he  was  as  skilful  as  Giuliano,  and  carried  out 
inportant  works  of  walling  and  building  foitrases  at  Arezzo, 
MoQtefiascone,  Florence  and  Rome.  His  finest  existing  work 
la  an  architect  is  the  church  of  S.  Biagk>  at  Montepuldano, 
h  plaa  a  Gtedt  ctoaa  with  central  dome  and  two  towers,  much 
nacmbUng,  on  a  small  scale,  Bramante's  design  lor  St  Peter's. 
Be  also  built  a  paUce  in  the  same  city,  various  churches  and 
palacxs  at  Moote  Sansavjno,  and  at  Florence  a  range  of  monastic 
imiMify  for  the  Servite  mraks.  AntoiUo  retired  early  from  the 
pcutioe  of  his  piofeiion,  and  spent  hia  latter  years  in  fanning. 

nL  Fbahccsco  n  SamgaujO  (1493-1570),  the  son  of  Giuliano 
di  San^Uo,  «a*  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  and  worked 
cUefly.  as  a  sculptor.  His  works  have  for  the  most  part  but 
fittle  Bierit — the  finest  being  Us  noble  effigy  of  Bishop  Leonardo 
Booafede,  which  lies  on  the  pavement  Of  the  church  <rf  the 
Certasa.  near  Florence.  It  is  simply  treated,  with  many  traces 
•fthebcttertaate  of  the  15th  century.  His  other  chief  existing 
work  is  the  group  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Aime," 
executed  in  1516  for  the  altar  of  Or  San  Michele. 

IV.  Bastiako  di  Sangallo  (1481-1551),  sculptor  and  painter, 
was  a  nephew  of  Giuliano  and  Antonio.  He  is  usually  known 
as  Ariatotile,  a  niclcname  he  received  from  his  air  of  sententious 
gravity.  He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Peru^no,  but  afterwards 
kccame  a  follower  of  Michetangdo. 

V.  AmoKio  DI  Sahcallo,  the  younger  (i485?-i546),  another 
tpltaw  of  Giuliano,  went  while  very  young  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  pupO  of  Bramante,  of  whose  style  he  was  afterwards  a  close 
follower.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Rome  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  much  empbyed  by  several  of  the  popes. 
His  BMst  perfect  existing  work  is  the  brick  and  travertme 
dMBch  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  close  by  Trajan's  column,  a  building 
fcoiarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  its  noble 
cBsct  produced  with  much  simplicity.  The  lower  order  is  square 
h  plaa,  the  next  octagonal;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
ioe  6eia»  aad  Wty  lantern.    The  lantcra  is,  however,  a  latar 


additioo.  The  interior  is  very  Impressive,  considering  its  very 
moderate  size.  Antonio  also  carried  out  tlie  lofty  and  welt- 
designed  church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiofcntini,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Jacobo  Sansovino.  The  east  end  of  this  church  rises 
in  a  very  stately  way  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge 
of  S.  Angeb;  tlie  west  end  has  been  ruined  by  the  addition  ofa 
later  facade,  but  the  interior  is  a  noble  example  of  a  somewhat 
dull  Uyle.  Great  skill  was  shown  in  successfully  buikliag  this 
large  church,  partly  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  bank  aixl  partly 
on  the  shifting  sand  of  the  river  bed.  Antonio  also  built  the 
Cappella  Paolina  and  other  parts  of  the  Vatican,  together  with 
additions  to  the  walls  and  forts  of  the  Leonine  City.  His  moat 
ornate  work  is  the  lower  part  of  the  cortUe  of  the  Famese  palace, 
afterwards  completed  by  Michdangelo,  a  very  rich  and  well- 
propoitioned  specimen  of  the  then  favourite  design,  a  series  of 
arches  between  engaged  columns  supporting  an  entabbture, 
an  arrangement  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  Cobsseum.  A 
palace  in  the  Via  Giulia  built  for  himself  stiU  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  much  injured  by  altferations. 
Antonw  abo  constructed  the  very  deep  and  ingenious  rock-cut 
well  at  Orvieto,  formed  with  a  doubb  q>ijal  staircase,  like  the 
well  of  Saladhi  hi  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

See  Raviolo,  Ndime  lai  Imsrf ...  del  »m«  Da  San  CaOa  (Rome, 
i<6o);G.CIauiM,£«&iig<itt«(Paris,i900-i90i).       (j.  H.  M.) 

SAHOBR,  JOHW  (igifr-1889),  EngUsh  circus  proprietor,  was 
bom  at  Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  in  1816,  the  son  of  an  old  sailor 
who  had  turned  showman.  In  1845  he  started  with  his  brother 
George  a  conjuring  exhibition  at  Birmingham.  The  venture 
was  successful,  and  the  brothers,  who  had  been  interested 
spectators  of  the  equestrian  performances  at  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre, London,  then  started  touring  the  country  with  a  circus 
entertainment  consisting  of  a  horte  and  pony  and  three  or  four 
human  performers.  Thia  enteipriy  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  due  course  John  and  George  Sanger  became 
lesees  of  the  Agrictdtural  Hall,  Londm,  and  there  produced 
a  large  number  of  ebborate  spectacles.  In  1871  the  Saageis 
leased  Astby's  where  they  gave  an  equestrian  pantomime  every 
wbter,  touring  in  the  summer  with  a  large  drcus.  Subsequently 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  brother  producing  Us  own 
show.  John  Sanger  died  whib  touring,  at  Ipnrich  on  the  sind 
of  August  1889,  the  business  being  continued  by  his  son. 

SAKQERHAUSBII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusdan 
province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Gonna,  near  the  south  base 
of  the  Han  mountabs,  30  m.  W.  of  Halb,  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  Berlin-Nordhausen-CasaeL  Pop.  (1905)  11,439.  Among 
many  medieval  buildings,  the  church  of  St  Ulrich,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Romanesque  architecture  m  Germany,  and 
the  church  of  St  James,  with  a  magnificent  altar  screen  and 
interesting  tomba  and  effigies,  are  particularly  noticcabb. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitab  datbg  from  the  14th 
century  and  an  old  town-hall.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  furniture,  machinery,  boots  and  buttons. 
Brewing  and  brickmaking  are  also  extensively  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  considerabb  agricultural  trade. 

Sangerhausen  b  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Thurin^,  being 
mcntbned  in  a  document  of  991  as  appertaining  to  the  estates 
of  the  emperor.  By  marriage  it  'passed  to  the  landgrave  of 
ThurbgU,  and  after  1056  it  formed  for  a  whib  an  independent 
country.  Having  been  again  part  of  Thurlngb,  it  fell  in  1149  to 
Meissen,  and  in  1191  to  Brandenburg.  In  1371  it  passed  to 
Saxony  and  formed  a  portion  of  that  territory  until  1815,  when 
it  was  united  with  Prusua. 

See  K-  Meyer,  Chmlt  da  tcmirlMclm  Krtlstt  Smtertaiistn 
(Nordhausen.  189a);  and  F.  Schmidt,  CtsMcItU  itt  Sitdt  Santfr- 
iatan  (Sangerhauwa,  1906). 

8M  OBRHAII,  a  dty  of  the  department  of  Mayagnex,  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  isbnd,  about  torn.  S.S.E. 
of  the  dty  of  Mayagucz.  Pop.  of  the  city  (1899)  3954;  of  the 
munidpal  district  10,146,  of  whom  10,715  were  of  mixed  race*. 
The  dty  b  served  by  the  American  railway  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  b  situated  near  the  Guanajibo  river,  m  a  fertile  agricultural 
ngiea  which  produces  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  cacao  and  tobacoa. 
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San  Cernun  was  founded  in  1517,  was  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1518,  was  destroyed  by  corsairs  in  1554,  and  was 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English  in  1748.  Until  1781 
it  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  western  district  of  the  ishuid. 
It  was  made  a  city  in  1877. 

SAN  OIIIIQHAMO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Siena,  24  ra.  N.W.  of  Siena,  at  an  elcvaUon  of  10S9  ft.  Pop. 
(1901)  4060  (town);  10,066  (Commune).  Being  surrounded 
by  its  ancient  walls,  and  retaining  thirteen  out  of  its  original 
fifty  towers,  it  is,  with  its  predominantly  Gothic  architecture, 
a  thoroughly  medieval  town  in  appearance.  In  the  council 
chamber  of  the  town-hall  (i  288-1323)  is  a  Ircsco  by  Lippo  Memmi 
of  the  Madonna  enthroned  of  1J17,  copied  closely  from  the 
similar  fresco  (the  "Majcstas")  by  his  master  Simone  di 
Hartino  in  the  Palauo  Pubblico  at  Siena;  there  is  also  a  curious 
frescoed  frieze  of  1191,  with  knights  in  armour.  The  museum 
in  the  same  building  contains  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 
The  tower  is  the  highest  in  the  town  (174  ft.),  while  the  Torre 
deli'  Orologio  (1(7  ft.)  close  by  marks  the  height  beyond  which 
private  individuals  might  not  build.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the 
CoUegiata  (the  former  cathedral)  of  the  12th  century,  enlarged 
ffter  1466  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano,  whose  brother  Benedetto 
erected  the  chapel  of  S.  Fina  from  his  plans  in  1468,  and  carved 
the  fine  marble  altar,  the  original  painting  and  gilding  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  marble  ciborium,  a  small  reproduction 
of  the  splendid  one  in  S.  Domenico  at  Siena,  is  also  by  Benedetto. 
The  beautiful  frescoes  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  (a 
local  saint  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen)  aie  the  earliest  work 
of  Domenico  Ghiilandaio,  completed  before  1475.  There  are 
also  some  frescoes  of  his  cousin  Bastiano  Mainardi  (d.  1513). 
Hie  cathedral  contains  oth^r  i4th-centuty  and  early  Renaissance 
paintings,  the  former  including  some  Passion  scenes,  the  only 
certain  work  of  ^ama  da  Siena,  and  some  fine  choir  stalls. 
S.  Agostino  (1280-1298)  contains  a  famous  series  of  seventeen 
frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Augustine  (1463-1467).  They  have  been  to  some  extent  restored. 
The  altar  c^  S.  Bartoldus,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  b  not  unlike 
that  in  the  Collegiata  (1494).  The  town  was  independent  in  the 
13th  century,  but  in  1353,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
Salvucd  (Ghibellines)  and  Ardingbelli  (Guelphs),  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Fbrence. 

See  R.  Pantiai,  Sm  Cimigmno  e  CerlaUo  (Bergamo.  1905). 

8AM0U,  a  liative  state  of  India,  in  Bombay,  tanking  as  one 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Jagirs.  The  territory  is  widely 
scattered  among  other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area, 
1112  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  226,128;  estimated  revenue,  £10,000. 
The  river  Kistna  waters  part  of  the  country,  which  is  exceedingly 
fertile.'  Millet,  rice,  wheat  and  cotton  arc  the  chief  crops,  and 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Tatya 
Saheb  Patwardban,  is  a  Brahman  by  caste.  The  town  of 
Sangli,  on  the  river  Kistna,  has  a  station  on  the  Southern 
Mahratta  railway,  it  m.  from  Miiaj  Junctioii.  Pop.  ({901) 
16,829. 

SiUMi^  SANETOHI,  Punce  (1837-1891),  Japanese  sutesman, 
was  one  of  the  old  court  nobles  (kuge)  of  Japan,  and  figured 
prominently  among  the  little  band  of  reformers  who  accom- 
plished the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and  the  restoration  of  the 
administration  to  the  Mikado.  He  served  as  the  first 
prime  ministec  {iaijo  iaijiH)  in  the  newly  organized  Meiii 
government. 

SiUt  JOS^  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  coast  ranges,  about  46  m. 
S.E.  of  San  Francisco  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  southern  end  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Qlaia  Valley. 
Pop.  (1890)  18,060;  (1900)  2r,soo,  of  whom  4577  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  28,946;  land  area  (1906),  about  6  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  which  has  car  shops 
and  terminal  yards  here.  The  city  lies  mainly  on  a  gently  rising 
plateau  (altitude,  90  to  1 25  f  t .)  between  the  Coyote  and  Guadalupe 
livct*.    It  is  a  popular  healtji  resort. 


SAN  GIMIGNANO— SAN  JUAN 


Betides  St  James  and  City  Hall  parks  in  the  dty.  San  Josf  hat 
Alum  Rock  Canyon  Park,  a  tract  of  1000  acres,  wuh  sixteen  minerai 
springs,  in  Prniiencia  Canyon.  7  m  ea^  Thu  park  is  connected  by 
etcctnc  railway  wiih  the  city.  San  loa£  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  the  Pad6c  (Methodist  Episcopal),  which  was  founded  at  Santa 
Clara  in  1831,  removed  to  iu  present  site  |tut  outside  the  city  in  1871. 


and  had  358  students  in  aU  departments  in  1909-1910;  of  the 
College  oiNotre  Dame  (1851 ;  Roman  CathoUcJ.  and  of  a  State 
Normal  School     Among  charitable  institutions  are  a  Home  of 


Benevolence  (1878)  for  orphans  and  abandoned  children,  the  Notre 
Dame  Institute  (for  orphansluiuler  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  O'Connor  Sanatonum.  The  Lick  Obccrvainry,  opened  in  1888 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton  (4209  ft.)  with  a  legacy  of  8700,000 
left  by  James  Lick  (1796-1876)  of  San  Francisco,  is  26  m.  distant  by 
road,  and  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  (the  greatest  producer 
in  California  and  lone  among  the  greatest  in  the  wond)  is  about  14  m. 
south.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  many  vegeuble  and  Sower-seed 
farms;  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  fnut  regions  oi  Cahfomia, 
prunes,  grapes,  peaches  and  apricots  iseins  produced  in  especial 
abundance.  More  than  half  the  prune  crop  of  California  comes  from 
Sanu  Clara  county.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product 
of  San  Jost  was  86,388,443  (o4'i  %  more  than  in  1900):  nearly  one- 
half  ($3,039,803)  was  the  value  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables,  $619,532  of  planing-mill  products,  and  $518,738  of  matt 
liquors — much  barley  is  grown  m  the  Sanu  Clara  Valley. 

San  JosC  de  Guadalupe  (after  1836  tor  a  time  "  de  Alvatado  " 
in  honour  of  Governor  J.  B.  Alvarado)  was  founded  in  November 
1777,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  pueblo  of  California.  The  mission 
of  Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  in  January  1777, 
and  the  mission  of  San  }ott,  about  13  m.  north-east,  In  1797. 
Near  the  original  site  of  the  former,  in  the  town  of  Santa  Oara 
(pop.  1900, 3650),  a  suburb  of  San  Joii,  now  stands  Santa  Clara 
College  (Jestut;  foimded  1851,  chartered  tSss).  Throughout 
the  Spanish-Mcidcan  period  San  }<at  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  In  1840  its  population  was  about  750.  In  the  last 
years  of  Mexican  dominion  it  was  the  most  prominent  of  the 
northern  settlements  in  which  the  Hispano-Califomian  element 
predominated  over  the  new  American  element.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  July  1846,  and 
a  skirmish  with  the  natives  occurred  in  its  vicinity  in  January 
2847.  San  Josf  was  the  first  capital  of  the  state  of  California 
(1849-1851).  and  in  t8so  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

SiUC  JOSE,  or  Sui  Jos£  de  Costa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  of  the  department  of  San  Jost; 
in  the  central  plateau  of  the  country,  386S  ft.  above  sea-levet. 
and  on  the  transcontinental  railway  from  the  Pacific  port  of 
Puntarcnas  to  the  Atlantic  port  of  Lim6n.  Pop.  (1908)  about 
26,500.  San  Josi  is  an  episcopal  see,  the  most  populous  dty  ia 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultuivl  region;  its 
climate  is  temperate,  its  water-supply  pure  and  abimdant.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1738,  and  became  the  capital  in  1823  (see 
Costa  Rica:  History).  It  is  thoroughly  modem  in  appearance, 
with  macadamized  streets  lighted  by  electricity;  its  bouses 
are  one-storeyed  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  from  earthqiuke. 
The  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  cane  huts,  tenanted  by  Indiana 
and  half-castes.  The  larger  of  two  public  gardens,  the  Moraaan 
Park,  contains  a  representative  collection  of  the  Costa  Rican 
flora.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  i8lh  century  but  restored  after  1870,  the  hospital,  govern- 
ment olRccs,  institutes  of  law  and  medicine  and  of  physical 
geography,  training  school  for  teachers,  national  bank,  museum, 
library  and  barracks.    The  staple  trade  of  San  Joai  is  in  coflee. 

SAN  JUAN,  an  Andine  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N. 
and  £.  by  La  Rioja,  S.  by  San  Luis  axid  Mendoza,  and  W.  hy 
Chile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Andean  Conlilleras. 
Area,  33,715  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904,  estimate)  99,955.  It  is  roughly 
motmtainous,  and  belongs  to  the  closed  drainage  basin  of 
western  Argentina,  centring  in  the  province  of  Mendoza.  It 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Andes  and  discharging  into  the  swamps  and  lagoons  in  the  S.£. 
part  of  the  province,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Huanacache 
lagoons.  The  brgest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Vermejo,  Zanj6a 
or  Jachal  and  San  Juan.  They  are  all  used  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  is  extremely  hot  and  dry  in  summer,-  but  the  winter 
temperature  is  mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  soil  is  generally  sleiile 
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mi  tkc  J"'"*""  imcntain  and  very  light.  Ceieali  are  grown 
■  mmt  localities,  and  there  are  huge  vineyards  where  irrigation 
a  imiiilili.  fiom  which  eicdlent  wine  is  nude.  The  province 
"-^-i^^  gold,  silver,  capper,  iron,  lead,  coal  and  salt,  but  mining 
In  never  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Pastoral  interesti 
■E  largcty  in  feeding  cattle  for  thie  Chilean  markets,  for  which 
btge  areas  o(  aliaUa  are  grown  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
iada.  Tbe  Argentine  Great  Western  railway  connects  Mendoza 
wkk  the  capital  of  the  pnvince,  and  with  fix  principal  cities 
gf  the  lepablic. 

Ike  caiHtal  of  the  province  is  San  Juan,  once  called  San 
Jsaa  me  la  FnoKizaa  (pop.  i^goi,  estimate,  11,500),  in  a  great 
bead  of  tbe  San  Juan  river,  95  m.  S.oi  Mendoza  and  736  m. 
kem  Bnenoa  Aires  by  rail.  The  great  bend  of  the  river  affords 
osy  irrigation,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  by  a 
oetwoifc  at  irrigating  canals,  even  tbe  paved  streets  of  the 
lum  banog  streams  of  cool  water  nnning  through  them. 
Use  public  buildings  include  a  cathedral,  three  churches,  and 
srvtnl  Kboois,  including  the  "  Escuela  Sarmiento, "  a  fine 
■dice  vitb  a  Greek  facade,  named  after  President  Domingo 
Famiaa  Sarmiento  (1811-1886),  who  was  a  native  o{  this  dty. 
ThcR  is  abo  a  botanical  garden. 

Saa  Joan  was  founded  in  1561  by  Juan  Yufc<,  a  companion 
ti  r^jm  Casiillo,  the  founder  of  Mendoza.  Both  came  from 
Qde,  to  which  these  outlying  cotonies  were  at  first  subject. 
Fan  1776  to  1820  it  was  governed  from  Mendoza,  and  then  a 
pfi"*-  uprising  made  the  province  independent  and  the  town 
iti  ctpital.    It  has  sufleted  severely  from  political  duorders,  and 

■  189s  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  original 
fHrirTMT***,  now  called  Pueblo  Vicjo,  4  m.  N.,  was  abandoned 
«■  acsmmt  of  frequent  inundalions.  Tbe  present  town  is 
•it^M^A  alxmt  1165  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is  defended  from 
samdatJoBS  bjr  an  embankment  above  the  town,  called  the 
ItaraOoB.  San  Juan  exports  wine,  and  has  a  profitable  trade 
■ith  Oiile  over  tbe  Patos  and  Uspallala  passes. 

til  JJUM  (Sam  Juan  Bautista  in  Puerto  Rico),  the 
apital  aad  largest  city  of  Porto  Rico,  on  a  smalt  and  narrow 
iriand  which  lies  near  the  north  coast,  about  35  m.  from  the 
<ut  ead  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  the 
hridga  of  San  Antonia  Pop.  (1890)  32,048,  including  S'36 
acpoes  and  ii>S>9  of  mixed  races;  (1910)  48.716.  San  Juan  Is 
aoTcd  by  tbe  American  railroad  of  Porto  Rico  and  by  stcam- 
taau  Iron  New  York  and  other  ports.  The  harbour  lies  between 
Ike  dty  and  the  mainhuid.  It  is  capadous  and  landlocked, 
ooept  oo  tbe  north.  A  portion  of  it  is  30  ft.  in  depth,  and  in 
1907  Coogresa  passed  an  Act  for  enlarging  this  area  by  dredging 
•ad  especially  for  widening  the  entrance  for  large  vesaels;  the 
work  was  virtually  completed  in  1909.  San  Juan  is  noteworthy 
far  iu  iortificatuns  and  public  buildings,  and  is  the  only  fortified 
city  of  Porto  Rico. 

Ob  a  blnft  about  too  ft.  high  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  and 
oamnandiiig  the  entiancc  to  the  harbour  rise  the  battlements  of 
Mono  CasUe,  which  was  completed  about  1384  and  in  which  there 

■  aEgfatbouse.  The  Castle  of  San  Cristobal  (begun  early  in  the  17th 
oxury,  completoed  in  1771)  extends  across  the  island  in  the  rear 
portion  of  tbe  dty.  A  wall  on  each  side  of  the  island  connects  the 
two  raadcs.  The  Cafluclo  is  an  abandoned  fort  on  an  islet  opposite 
tke  MoTTD  and  less  than  1000  yds.  from  it,  the  main  channel  lying 
between  the  two;  and  Forts  San  Antonio  and  San  Gcronimo  protect 
the  bridge  of  San  Antonio.  Inland  rises  a  ranee  of  lofty  mountains. 
WithinSe  walls  (which  are  Jo-100  ft.  high)  the  streets  are  narrow, 
ivoothly  paved  with  glaaeo  brick  and  well. cleaned.  Princessa, 
Cvwionga  and  Puerta  de  Tierra  are  lined  with  shady  trees  and 
sccasiooaUy  widen  into  refreshing  plazas.  Between  streets  the 
ipace  is  packed  closely  with  massive,  flat-roolcd  brick  and  stone 
buiSdiAgSb  the  walls  of  which,  like  the  fortifications,  are  covered  with 
faster  of  various  colours — green,  blue,  white,  brown,  pink,  yellow 
aai  verailion;  red  tile  roofs  add  to  tbe  effect.  Near  Morro  Castle 
B  the  Casa  Blanca.  a  palace  on  land  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Pence  de  l.eon.  The  tomb  of  Ponce  de  Leon  is  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
m  the  naa  de  San  Joa<  is  a  bronse  statue  (said  to  have  been  cast 
(rasa  cawnon  ufcen  from  the  English  in  1797)  to  his  memory.  In  the 
Plaa  Coten  is  a  marble  and  granite  monument  to  Columbus.  In 
the  cknrch  of  San  Francisco  are  some  good  paintings  by  Jos^ 
Cuspeche  (1752-1809),  a  local  artist.  Other  churches  are  the 
Kvcrdy  beautnul  Santo  Domingo,  the  Santa  Ana,  the  Cathedrsl, 
whk  •  (ids  ihriaa  of  Niintra  Seftora  d«  la  Providtada,  and  the 


church  of  San  Jos^,  which  was  formerly  the^  Dominican  convent. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  and  institutions  arc  the  custom- 
house, the  executive  mansion  (formerly  the  palace  of  the  governor- 
general)  situated  near  the  Casa  Blanca,  the  archicpiscopal  palace, 
a  Seminary  College,  the  City  Hall,  the  Intendencia,  the  Post  Office,' 
the  large  barnicks  (Cuartel  de  Ballaj^),  the  Fcnitenliary,  the  Military 
Htis^Mtal,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  two  niunicipal  hospitals  (one 
surgical,  one  medical),  a  municipal  bath-house  and  a  small  public 
library  (the  "  Cervantes  ").  At  Rio  Picdras,  not  far  from  San  Juan, 
is  the  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  School  of  Porto  Rico.  Other 
suburbs  are  Marina,  with  wharves  and  piers,  Puerta  dc  Tierra  and 
on  the  mainland,  Satiturcc,  with  a  country  club,  the  Union  Club,  a 
beautiful  market-place,  two  charity  schools  and  some  attractive 
villas.  Industries  are  of  little  importance.  The  sanitation  of  the 
city  has  been  installed  since  the  American  occupation;" sewers  have 
bo^ii  l.iij  and  a  watcr-jupply  is  pii^cd  from  Rio  rii.-dr.is. 

From  Capana,  established  in  tsoS  by  Juan  Ptmce  de  Leon 
and  now  known  as  Pueblo  Viejo,  the  Spanish  settlement  removed 
in  1520  to  San  Juan  or  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico, 
nearer  the  coast.  The  nevr  settlement  became  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  island,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  Utter 
part  of  the  name  came  to  be  applied.  It  was  sacked  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1595,  and  captured  by  Admiral  George  Clifford, 
earl  of  Cumberkind  (1558-1605),  in  1597,  but  was  abandoned 
by  tbe  conquerors  on  account  of  an  epidemic.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Abcrciomby  in 
April  1797;  and  it  was  bombarded  by  an  American  fleet  under 
Rcar-Admiral  William  T,  Sampson  on  tbe  12th  of  May  189I 
during  tbe  Spanish-American  war,  and  was  blockaded  by  the 
auxiliaiy  cruiser  "  St  Paul,"  which  on  the  22nd  of  June  drove 
back  into  the  harbour  the  Spanish  destroyer  "  Terror  "  and  the 
gimboat  "  Isabella  IL";  but  the  dty  was  not  occupied  by  tbe 
Americans  until  after  the  suspensicm  of  hostilities. 

SAN  JUAM  (or  Haxo)  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  (San  Juan, 
Orcas,  Shaw,  Lopez,  Blakely,  Caress,  &c.)  lying  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  maiidand  of  North  Aoierica.  These 
islands  were  for  many  years  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
British  and  the  United  States  govenunents,  and  were  finally 
assigned  to  the  latter  coimtry  by  the  arbitration  of  tbe  emperor 
of  Germany  (on  the  sist  of  Odober  1872).  Geographically  the 
cluster  certainly  bdongs  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Rosario  Strait,  generally  much  tmder  50  fathoms 
in  depth,  while  Haro  Strait,  separating  it  from  Vancouver  Island, 
has  dqitbs  ranging  from  100  to  190  fathoms.  In  1873  tbe 
islands,  formerly  considered  part  of  Whatcom  county,  Washing- 
ton,  were  made  the  separate  county  of  San  Juan.  Of  the  tbtal 
area  of  200  st).  m.,  about  te  are  in  San  Juan,  60  in  Orcas  and 
30  in  Lopez. 

See  Pabtrs  relctint  to  <*«  7V«Xy  0/  WaskinpoH,  voL  v.  (Washing- 
ton, 1873),  and  the  map  in  PeUrmaim's  Mianlwtf*  (1873). 

SAKKARA  ACHAR7A  (c.  789-820),  Hindu  theologian,  was 
bom  about  the  year  789,  probably  at  the  village  of  Kaladi 
in  Malabar.  He  belonged  to  the  Nambudri  class  of  Brahmins. 
He  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  engaged  in  much  philosophical 
and  theological  debate.  He  taught  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
God  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  Smarta  Brahmins.  His  great 
achievement  was  the  perfecting  of  the  Himansa  01  Vedanta 
philosophy.  So  great  were  his  learning  and  piety  that  be  was 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  his  works  (commentaries 
on  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  the  Upanishads) 
exercised  a  pennanent  influence  on  Hindu  thought.  He  died  at 
Kedamata  in  the  Himalayas  when  only  33  yeare  of  age. 

See  Sri  Sanlmadarya,  by  C.  N.  KrishnasuramI  Aiyar  and  Pandit 
Sitanatb  Tattvabhushan  (Madras,  1903). 

SANKT  JOHANN,  a  town  of  (Sermany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saar,  opposite  SaarbrUcken 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  bridges.  It  is  49  m.  N.E. 
from  Mets  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  from  Trier,  Bingerbriick 
and  ZwcibrOcken.  Pop.  (1905)  24.MO.  Sankt  Johann  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  industries,  the  chief  being  the  manufacture 
of  railway  plant  and  machinciy,  iron-founding,  wire-drawing  and 
brewing;  its  rapid  industrial  development  is  due  mainly  to  the 
extensive  railway  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

Sankt  Johann  obtains  its  lume  from  a  chapel  elected  here. 
From  I  j9i  to  1659  it  formed  a  single  town  with  Saa^brttcfcen, 
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and  then  wu  united  to  fonn  one  mnnidptllty  with  Surbrtlcken 
and  Malstact-Burbach  (united  population,  90,000). 

SAMKT  POLTEX,  an  old  town  and  episcopal  mc  of  AuUria, 
in  Lower  Austria,  38  m.  W.  of  Vienna  by  laiL  Pop.  (1900) 
14,510.  It  is  situated  on  the  Traisen,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
and  contains  an  interesting  old  abbey  chureh,  founded  in  1030 
and  restored  in  1266  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  There  are  several  religious  educational  institutions  in 
the  town,  and  a  miUtary  academy  for  engineera.  The  industries 
include  cotton  spinning  and  milling,  as  well  as  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  hardware,  and  small  arms.  Sanlct  Pfilten  was  an 
inhabited  place  in  the  Roman  period.  An  abbey  dedicated 
to  St  Hippolytus  was  founded  here  in  the  9th  century,  around 
which  the  town  developed.  It  was  called  Fonum  Sancli  HippaljH, 
from  which,  by  corruption,  the  actual  name  is  derived.  It 
was  surrounded  with  walli  and  fortifications  in  the  time  of 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  but  these  were  demolished  in  modem 
time*. 

See  Lampel,  Urhaidenhuk  iet  Ckcrlitmiulipt  Sankt  PMtn 
(Wien,  iSgii-tgot.  2  vols.). 

SAN  LnCAR  (or  Saml^cak  di  Baskakzoa),  a  fortified 
seaport  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz;  37  m.  by 
iea  from  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  estuary, 
and  on  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria-San  Lucar  and  Jerez  de  la 
Frantera-Bonanza  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  23,883.  The  town 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  Alta  ("  upper  ")  and  Baja  ("  lower  "); 
for  it  is  built  partly  on  the  flat  foreshore,  partly  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south.  The  upper  part  is  the  older;  it  culminates 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  dtadeL  On  the  outskirts  are  many 
villas  surrounded  by  piiw,  palm  and  orange  groves,  and  often 
occupied  in  summer  by  families  from  Seville,  who  come  to  San 
Cucar  for  the  excellent  sea-bathing.  The  14th-century  church 
and  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  contain  many 
valuable  pictures.  The  hospital  of  St  George  was  established 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  151 7  for  English  sailors.  The 
Guadalquivir  estuary  is  deep  and  sheltered,  and  lighted  by 
four  lightboOaes.  Bonanza,  3  m.  by  rail  up  the  river,  and  on 
the  saihe  bank,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  shipping  and  fishing 
trades.  It  is  turned  after  a  chapel  dedicated  here  by  the  South 
American  Company  of  Seville  to  the  Virgin  of  Fair  Weather 
( Vitten  de  la  Botuuaa).  The  fisheries  and  agricultural  'trade 
of  San  Lucar  are  considerable;  there  arc  flour  mills  in  the  town 
and  a  dyitamite  factory  among  the  surrounding  sandhills. 
Coal  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  sulphur  from  France. 
The  imports  include  sherry,  m»nr.anilla  and  other  wines,  salt, 
flats  and  fruit. 

Inscriptions  and  mins  prove  tliat  San  Lucar  and  Bonania 
were  Rotnan  settlements,  tbotigh  the  original  name*  areunknown. 
San  Lucar  was  captured  from  the  Moors  in  1 264,  after  an  occupa- 
tion lasting  more  than  five  and  a  half  centuries.  After  1492 
it  iMcame  an  important  centre  of  trade  with  America.  From 
this  port  Columbus  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in  1498,  and 
Magellan  started  in  1519  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 

SAN  LUIS,  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by  Rioja,  E. 
by  Cordoba,  S.  by  the  La  Pampa  territory  and  W.  by  Mendoca. 
Area,  28,535  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  97,458.  San  Luis 
bdoogs  partly  to  the  semi-arid  pampa  region,  and  partly  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  eastern  Andes  arul  Cordoba  whose 
ranges  terminate  between  the  33rd  and  34lh  parallels.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  important  of  the  Argentine  provinces  because 
of  its  aridity  and  lack  of  available  resources.  The  rough  northern 
districts,  where  an  occasional  stream  aSbrds  irrigation  for  a 
fertile  soil,  are  noted  for  a  remarkably  uniform,  dry,  mild  and 
healthful  climate.  The  Rio  Qointo  has  its  sources  in  these 
ranges ;  the  Desaguaden,  or  Salado,  forms  its  western  boundary ; 
and  the  Conlara  flows  northward  among  its  broken  ranges  to  the 
great  salinas  of  western  Cordoba.  Only  in  the  mountains  are 
these  streams  available,  as  they  soon  become  impregmted  with 
saline  matter  on  the  plains.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
is  a  great,  arid,  saline  plain,  practically  uninhabitable.  Agri- 
ctilturc  and  grazing  occupy  some  attention  in  the  north,  but  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  water.    The  moualain*  ace  rich  in 


mfaierals,  however,  and  a  number  of  gold  mines  lave  baea 
opened.  The  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  skins,  wool  and 
ostrich  feathers.  The  capital  is  San  Luis  (pop.  1904,  almot 
10,500)  on  the  Arroyo  Chorillos,  a  little  S.  of  the  cerr»  called 
Punta  de  los  Venados,  374  m.  by  rail  (the  Argentine  Great 
Western)  W.  of  Rosario,  and  nuignificently  situated  on  a  plateaa 
2490  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Next  in  importance  is  the  town  of 
Mercedes  or  Villa  Mercedes  (pop.  1904,  about  6000)  00  the  Rio 
Qtiinto,  an  important  railway  junction  where  the  railways 
from  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Mendoza  and  San  Josi  vnile. 

San  Luis,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1697  by  Martin  de 
Loyola  and  was  for  neariy  200  years  only  a  frontier  outposu 
It  suffered  much  in  the  dvil  wars  of  1831-1865. 

SAN  lUIS  POTOSf,  a  central  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by 
Coahuila,  E.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by 
Hidalgo,  Querftaro  and  Guanajuato,  and  W.  by  Zacatecas. 
Area,  25,316  sq.  m.  Pop.  (>90o)  575,43>.  The  sute  belongs 
wholly  to  the  high  plateau  region,  with  tlw  exception  of  a 
small  area  in  the  S.E.  angle,  where  the  tableland  breaks  down 
into  the  tropical  valley  of  the  Panuoo.  The  surface  is  compara- 
tively level,  with  some  low  mountainous  wooded  ridges.  The 
eastern  part  borders  on  the  Sierra  Hadre  Oriental,  where  there 
are  ezteiuive  forests.  The  mean  elevation  is  about  6000  ft., 
insuring  a  temperate  clinute.  The  state  lies  partly  witiiin  tbe 
arid  zone  of  the  north,  the  southern  half  receiving  a  more  liberal 
rainfall  through  the  influence  of  the  "  northers  "  on  the  CuU 
coast.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  uncertain  and  the  state  is  pootiy 
provided  with  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  in  favourable 
seasons  large  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  beans  and  cotton  ar; 
grown  on  the  uplands.  In  the  low  tropical  valleys,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  peppers  and  fruit  are  staple  products.  Stock- 
raising  is  an  important  industry  and  hides,  tallow  and  wool  are 
exported.  Fine  cabinet  and  construction  woods  are  also  exported 
to  a  limited  extent.  At  one  time  San  Luis  Fotosf  rardted  «'~'"g 
the  leading  mining  provinces  of  Mexico,  but  the  disorders 
following  independence  resulted  in  a  great  decline  in  that 
industry.  The  Catorce  district  ha*  some  of  the  jichest  silver 
mines  in  the  country.  Other  well-known  silver  mining  districta 
are  Pefiin  Blanco,  Ramos  and  Guadalcizar.  The  devdopiitent 
of  Guadalcizar  dates  from  1620  and  its  ores  yield  gold,  copper, 
zinc  and  bismuth,  as  well  as  silver.  In  the  Ramos  district,  the 
Cocinera  bde  is  said  to  have  a  total  yidd  of  over  $60,000,000. 
Railway  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Mexican  Coitral  and 
Mexican  National  lines,  the  former  crossing  a  comer  of  the  stat^ 
and  having  a  branch  from  the  capital  to  Tampico,  and  the  latter 
passing  through  tlie  state  from  N.  to  S.  The  capital  is  San  Luis 
Potoaf,  and  other  towns,  with  their  populations,  are:  Matehuala 
(i3,toi  in  1895),  a  mining  town  30  m.  E.  by  W.  of  Catorce,  with 
which  it  is  cotmected  by  a  branch  railway;  Catorce  (9547  in 
1895),  an  important  mining  town  no  m.  N.  (direct)  of  San  Luis 
PotosI  (capital)  and  8  m.  from  its  railway  station  on  the  Mexican 
National;  at  an  elevation  of  8780  ft.,  Santa  Maria  dd  Rio 
(844oin  t90o),37  m.  S.E.  of  the  capital;  Venado  (5750  in  1895). 
45  m.  N.  of  the  capital;  Rio  Verde  (5759  in  1900),  an  agricultural 
centre  with  a  nalionid  agriculture  experiment  station  in  its 
vicinity;  Soledad  Dies  Gutierrez  (5730  in  1895),  near  the 
capital. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSf,  a  dty  <rf  Mexico  and  capital  of  a  state  ol 
the  same  name,  near  the  head  <A  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde 
(a  tributary  of  the  Panuco),  215  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Pop.  (r9ao)  61,019.  The  dty  is  served  by  the  Mexican 
Central  and  the  Mexican  National  taUwayv  It  is  built  on  a 
broad  level  space,  laid  out  regularly  with  straight  well-paved 
streets  and  shady  plazas.  The  altitude  of  tlie  dty,  6 168  ft. 
above  sea-level,  gives  it  a  cool  temperate  dimate,  tbou^  the 
sun  temperatures  are  high.  The  water-supply  was  formerly 
very  deficient,  but  two  artesian  wells  have  been  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  450  ft.  and  furnish  30,000  gallons  a  day  each,  in  addition 
to  which  a  large  dam  3  m.  above  the  dty  has  been  built,  having 
a  storage  capacity  of  7,500,000  cubic  meters  (t  ,650,000,000 
gallons),  or  18  months'  supply,  which  is  used  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes.    Tb*  better  das*  of  residences  are  usually 
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two  Matey*  Ugh.  and  indnd*  many  fine  ipecuaa*  of  Spenlih 
l*^'*'  uAiicctuie;  bat  the  •uburfat  consist  chiefly  o(  wntched 
kevrb  and  sUetch  out  over  a  Urge  area.  Among  the  moie 
aocable  piblic  baildii«s  an  the  cathedral  and  government 
palace  {ranting  on  tlw  Flaza  Mayor,  the  latter  oonspicuoiit  for 
ks  facade  of  iuae«aiaared  stone;  the  churches  of  El  Carmen, 
San  Fsaadsoo  and  Guadalupe;  the  La  Pax  theatre,  mhit, 
penitentiary  and  the  Instittito  Cientifico,  in  which  law,  medidne 
and  ecience  are  taught.  San  Lois  PetosI  is  an  important  railway 
and  distcibatiog  centre,  with  a  considerable  trade  In  cattle, 
tallow,  wool,  Udea  and  minerals.  Its  proximity  to  the  port 
«(  Tampico,  with  whkh  it  was  connected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mnifan  Central  nUway  fai  z88s,  has  greatly  increased  its 
CDfamercial  importance,  thou^  in  earlier  days  it  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  the  diligence  and  pack-train  traffic 
«f  this  paxt  of  Mexico.  The  dty  has  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
(Mng  modem  machinery,  and  the  smelting  works  of  the  Metal- 
■rgica  Mcxicana  company,  an  Aroeiican  enterprise. 

San  Luis  Potoef  was  founded  in  1586.  It  was  an  important 
OBOtie  of  colonial  administration  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  civil  wan  and  political  disorders  following  Mexican 
adepeiulCQOS.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  government 
«{  Bcaito  Jolrcs  in  1863,  but  was  soon  afterwards  captured 
by  tlie  Frcncfa  onder  Baaine.  It  was  iccoveted  by  Jniret  fat 
1S67.  after  the  French  had  retired. 

UM  MABmO,  a  republic  in  northern  Italy,  14  m.  S.W.  of 
Rimfai  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  about  1600  (town);  9500  (whole 
territory).  It  is  the  souOest  republic  in  the  world  (ji  sq.  m. 
m  area).  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si  Maiinus  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  while  his 
iwpairioB,  St  Leo,  founded  the  village  of  that  name  7  m.  to  the 
S.W.,  with  La  Rocca  its  old  castle,  now  a  prison,  in  which  the 
imprator  CagUostre  died  in  1795.  The  history  of  S.  Marino 
begina  with  the  9th  century,  the  monastery  of  S.  Marino  having 
existed  demonstrably  since  SSs-  In  the  loth  century  a  communal 
eaostitution  was  established.  The  republic  as  a  rule  avoided 
the  (action  fights  of  the  middle  ages,  but  joined  the  Ghibcllines 
and  was  interdicted  by  the  pope  in  1247-1 349.  After  this  it 
WIS  protected  by  the  Montefeltro  family,  bter  dukes  of  Urbmo, 
and  the  papacy,  and  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of 
Sgismondo  MaJatesta  against  its  liberty.  In  150J  it  felt  into 
the  hands  of  Caesar  Borgia,  but  soon  regained  its  freedom. 
Other  attacks  failed,  but  civil  discords  in  the  meantime  increased. 
tis  independence  was  recognized  in  t63i  by  the  papacy.  In 
1739  Cardinal  Alberoni  attempted  to  deprive  it  of  its  independ- 
ence, bat  this  was  restored  in  1 740  and  was  respected  by  Napoleon. 
4^TJ^tL<1  entered  it  in  1849,  on  his  retreat  from  Rome,  and  there 
■Mun***"*  his  army.  The  town  stands  on  the  north  end  of 
a  predpitoua  rock  (2437  ft.)  which  bears  the  name  of  Monte 
Taano;  each  of  the  three  summits  is  crowned  by  forti6cations — 
that  on  the  north  by  a  castle,  the  other  two  by  towers.  The 
anas  of  the  republic  are  three  peaks,  each  crowned  with  a  tower. 
There  are  traces  of  three  different  enceintes,  of  the  14th,  15th 
aad  >6lb  centuries.  The  chief  square,  the  FianeHo,  contains 
the  new  Palazzo  del  Govemo  In  the  Gothic  style  (1894)  and  a 
Mstae  of  Liberty  (1876).  The  principal  church  (Pieve),  in 
rhwinl  style,  dates  from  1826-1838,  and  contains  the  body  of 
St  Hatinus.  The  old  church,  then  demolished,  is  first  mentioned 
ia  iiij,  but  was  several  times  restored.  S.  Francesco  has 
aome  paintings  by  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno  and  other  later 
aftista,  and  a  pretty  loggia.  The  museum  contains  a  few  pictures 
of  varii(His  schools  and  some  Umbrian  antiquities.  Bartolommeo 
Bor^icsi,  the  cpigraphist  and  numismatist,  resided  here  from 
■S»  until  his  death  in  i8£o.  The  Borgo  at  the  base  of  therock 
ii  a  chiefly  commercial  village. 

The  (upreme  power  of  the  republic  resides  in  the  general 
aaeeably  lArrinif),  which  meets  twice  a  year.  It  is  governed 
by  two  Otpilom  Btttffl,  selected  twice  a  year  from  the  6a 
Gfe-meoiben  of  the  Great  Council,  which  is  composed  of  10 
aeprcMntativcs  of  the  nobility  ,*  10  of  the  landowners  and  }o  of 
Cbecitixena.  They  are  assisted  by  a  small  committee  of  is  of  the 

•  Hat.«  few  ItaSaas  poness  titka  of  nobility  of  San  Marino. 


Great  CoondL  The  available  armed  force*  of  the  republic  form 
a  total  of  about  1 »»  men,  all  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  being 
technically  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  age  of  16  to  60  years.  San 
Marino  issues  it*  own  postage^tamps,  and  makes  thereby  a 
considenble  income.  It  also  issues  its  own  copper  coinage, 
which  drculates  in  Italy  also;  but  Italian  money  is  current  for 
the  higher  values.  Most  of  the  republic  falls  «-ithin  the  diocese 
of  Montefeltro,  a  small  portwn  within  that  of  Rimini. 

See  C.  Ricct,  La  RtfuMUa  ii  San  Uarino  (Bccgamo,  1903). 

SAM  MARTIR,  KUlt  DB  (1778-1850),  South  American  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Yapeyfi  on  the  Uruguay  river  on 
the  ssth  of  February  1778.  His  father  was  a  captain  fa>  the 
Spanish  army,  and  young  San  Martin  was  taken  to  Madrid 
and  educated  for  a  military  career.  He  served  in  the  Moorish 
wars  and  in  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  his  dis- 
tfaigulshed  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Baylen  brought  him  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  181s  he  pflcred  his  services  to  the 
government  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  struggle  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Argentina.  He  was  appointed  early  in  1814  to  the 
command  of  the  revolutionary  army  operating  against  the 
royalists  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Peru.  But  he  soon  resigned 
his  command,  realizhig  that  for  the  permanent  success  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  it  was  necessary  first  to  oust  the  Spaniard* 
from  Chile  and  then  to  organize  an  expedition  thence  against 
the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  on  Peru.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  secured  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  the  province 
of  Cuyo,  bordering  on  the  Chilean  Andes,  and  established  him- 
sdf  at  Mendoza,  where  he  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Chile, 
Assisted  by  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  he  rallied  the  Chilean  patriots 
who  had  fled  across  the  mountains  after  their  defeat  at  Rancagua; 
he  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Argentine  government,  and 
after  two  years  succeeded  in  raising  a  wcU-trained  army  of 
Chileans  and  Argentines  and  in  collecting  the  material  resource* 
necessary  for  a  crossing  of  the  Andes.  In  January  1 8 1 7  he  set  out 
on  his  enterprise.  By  the  swiftness  of  his  movcments'and  by  a 
clever  feint  he  evaded  opposition,  and  he  led  his  army,  of  about 
3000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  together  with  artillery  and  large 
baggage  trains,  through  a  barren  and  difficult  region,  and  over 
passes  13,000  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl.  The  victory  of  Chacabuco 
(Feb.  IS,  1817)  over  the  royalist  army  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  nationalist  government  at  Santiago  under  Bernardo 
O'Higgins,  as  San  Martin  himself  wished  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  Peru;  but  in  1818  he  took  command  of  the  Chilean 
forces  against  a  fresh  royalist  army,  and  by  his  victory  at  the 
river  Maipo  in  April  finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chile. 
This  left  him  free  to  organize  the  expedition  against  Peru,  and 
assisted  by  O'Higgins  and  the  Argentine  government,  he  pro- 
cured the  necessary  fleet  and  the  army.  He  set  out  in  August 
1820,  landed  his  forces  for  a  short  time  at  Pisco,  where  he  tried 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  and  then 
transported  his  army  with  the  help  of  the  fleet  to  a  point  on  the 
coast  a  little  way  north  of  Lima.  Hero  he  spent  several  month* 
of  inaction,  hophig  that  the  demonstration  of  force  and  the 
influence  of  popular  feeling  would  lead  to  a  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  July  1811  the  Spaniards  evacuated  IJma, 
San  Martin  entered  thedty,proclaimedthe  indepcndcnceof  Peru 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  with  the  title  of  Protector. 
His  position,  however,  was  far  from  secure.  The  royalist  party, 
never  having  been  decisively  crushed,  organized  risings  m  the 
interior,  and  San  Martin  was  embarraned  by  the  jealousy  which 
his  authority  roused  among  the  patriots,  and  by  the  rivalry  of 
Bolivar,  whahad  arrived  with  an  army  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Peru.  San  Martin  resigned  his  authority  on  the  20th  of 
September  tSsa  and  left  the  country.  He  spent  a  short  time  in 
Chile  and  in  Argentina,  but  his  many  enemies  had  embittered 
popular  feeling  against  him,  and  constant  attempts  were  made 
to  faivolve  him  fai  political  intrigues.  Unable  to  live  a  peaceful 
private  life,  he  was  compelled  to  exile  himself  in  Europe,  where 
he  lived,  often  fai  great  poverty,  till  his  death  at  Boulogne  oa  the 
'17th  of  August  igja 

San  Martin  did  more  than  any  man  for  the  cause  of  independence  In 
the  Argentine.  Chile  and  Peru.   He  was  not  only  an  able  soldier;  b 
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the  ckamen  witli  which  he  leellxed  th*t  the  independeiKc  of  cKb 
state  could  only  be  aocured  by;  the  co^pcratioa  of  all,  and  in  tbe 

tersevefance  with  which  he  carried  his  views  into  execution  he  showed 
imsetf  a  far-aectne  and  honest  statesman. 

See  W.  Pilling,  EmancifaUtH  of  Saulh  Amtnca  (London,  l*i}),  a 
translation  o(  B.  Mitre's  life  of  San  Martin;  P.  B.  Figueroa,  Ducio' 
nario  bioirafico  de  CkiU  (Saiuiago,  1888)  and  J.  B.  buarez,  Rasiox 
biomficos  de  kombres  notables  d*  Chile  (Valparaiso,  1886),  both 
giving  sketches  of  prominent  characters  in  Chilean  history.  See  also 
works  on  the  period  mentioned  under  Chile:  Bibliopaphy. 

SANMICHELB,  MICHBLE  (1484-15S9),  Italian  architect, 
was  bom  in  San  Micliele  near  Verona.  He  learnt  the  elements 
of  bis  profession  from  liis  father  Giovanni  and  bis  uncle  Barto- 
lommeo,  who  both  practised  as  architects  at  Verona  with  much 
success.  He  went  st  an  early  age  to  Rome  to  study  classic 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Among  his  earliest  works  are  the 
duomo  of  Montefiascone  (an  octagonal  building  surmounted 
with  a  cupola),  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Otvieto,  and 
several  palaces  at  both  places.  He  also  executed  a  fine  tomb 
in  3.  Domenico.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  military 
architect,  and  was  mudt  employed  by  the  signoria  of  Venice, 
not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Corfu,  Cyprus  and  Candia.  One  of  Sanmichele's  most  graceful 
designs  is  the  Cappella  de'  Pcregrint  in  the  church  of  S.  Bernardino 
at  Verona — square  outside  and  circular  within,  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  He  built  a  great  number  of  fine  palaces  at  Verona, 
including  those  of  Canossa,  Bevilacqua  and  Pompei,  as  well 
as  the  graceful  Ponte  Nuovo.  In  1527  Sanmichcle  began  to 
transform  the  fortifications  of  Verona  according  to  the  newer 
system  of  comer  bastions — a  system  for  the  advancement  of 
which  he  did  much  valuable  service.  His  last  work,  begun  in 
>SS9,  was  the  round  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Campagna,  rim. 
from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Venice.  Like  most  other  distin- 
guished architects  of  his  time  he  wrote  a  work  on  classic  archi- 
tecture, /  CinfHi  Ordini  dtW  archiuUura,  printed  at  Verona 
in  1735. 

See  Ronzani  and  Luciolli,  Fabbricke .  ,  ,di  M.  SanmielieU 
(Venice.'i832) ;  and  Selva,  Eiogio  di  Sanmicheie  (Rome,  1814). 

SAN  mOUEL,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  San  Miguel, 
Salvador;  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  San  Salvador,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel 
or  Jucuapa  (7120  ft).  Pop.  (1905)  about  35,000.  San  Miguel 
is  an  important  and  attractive  chy,  although  the  extensive 
swamps  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  render  malaria  common. 
It  possesses  several  handsome  churches,  municipal  buildings, 
law  courts  and  two  well-equipped  hospitals.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  town.  San  Miguel  has  a  flourishing 
trade  in  indigo,  grain,  rubber  and  cattle.  Its  port  is  La  Union 
(;.«.).  San  Miguel  was  founded  In  tS30  by  Spanish  settlers,  and 
became  a  dty  in  1586.  Its  fairs  formerly  attracted  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  Sidvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  and  it  is 
now  third  in  siie  among  the  cities  of  the  republic. 

SAN  mOUEL  DB  MAYUMO,  a  town  of  the  province  tA 
Bulacan,  Lozon,  PhDippine  Islands,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  (1903)  T4,9I9.  In  1903,  after  the  census  had  been  taken, 
San  lldefonso  (pop.  5326)  was  annexed  to  San  Miguel.  It  has  a 
cool  and  very  healthy  climate,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  'The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  much  wealth  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  Sugar^rane,  Indian  com  and  cotton  are  also 
produced  in  abundance,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Near  the  town 
are  iron  mines  and  quarries  of  limestone,  and  on  the  ndghbouring 
mountains  are  forests  containing  valuable  hardwood  timber. 
About  8  m.  N.E.  are  the  medicinal  springs  of  Sibul,  to  which 
large  nnmbera  <A  patients  from  the  neigfabouting  provinces 
come.  The  San  Miguel  river,  which  flows  near,  affords  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  town  has  considerable  commerce. 
Some  beautiful  furniture  is  made  out  of  the  hardwood  from  the 
mountains,  and  cot  ton  fabrics  are  woven  in  considerable  quantities 
by  the  women.  The  principal  language  is  Tagalog.  The  chief 
bundittgs  were  destroyed  in  1901  in  a  fire  started  by  a  band  of 
thieves. 

SAN  ■INIATO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Tuscany,  Italy, 
in  the  province  oi  Florence,  26  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Florence  by  the 


railway  to  Piia,  511  ft.  tbova  Ka-level,  on  a  MO  >'  m.  S.  of  tbt 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4411  (town);  30,24a  (eomaoBc).  It* 
cathedral  dates  from  the  loth  century.  It  was  ranodeUed 
in  1488,  and  has  a  facade  decorated  witli  disks  of  majolica. 
It  manufactures  glass,  olive  oil,  leather  and  hats.  It  has  • 
castle  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  the  residence  of  the  imperial 
govcmon  of  Tuscany  bom  I22<  to  1286,  and  from  them  beats 
the  name  of  San  Miniato  al  Tedesca 

SANNA2AR0.  JACOPO  (t4s8-iS3o),  ItalUn  poet  of  tb* 
Renaissance,  was  bom  in  1458  at  Naples  of  a  nohle  family, 
said  to  have  been  of  Spanish  origin,  which  had  its  teat  at  San 
Nazato  near  Pavia.  His  father  died  during  the  boyhood  of 
Jacopo,  who  was  brought  up  at  Noceta  loferiore.  He  aftowarda 
studied  at  N.aplcs  under  Giovanni  Pontanus,  when,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  assumed  the  name  Actius  Syncerus, 
by  which  he  is  occasionally  referred  to.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  went  abroad — driven,  we  are  told,  by  the  pangs  of 
despised  love  for  ft  certain  Carmosina,  whom  he  has  cdebrated 
in  his  verse  under  various  names;  but  of  the  details  of  his 
travels  nothing  is  recorded.  On  his  return  he  tpenfily  achieved 
fame  as  a  poet  and  place  as  a  courtier,  receiving  from  Frederick 
III.  as  a  country  residence  the  Villa  MetgiUfau  near  Naples. 
When  his  patron  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France  in  1501 
be  was  accompanied  by  Sannazaro,  who  did  not  return  to  Italy 
till  after  his  death  (1504).  The  later  years  of  the  poet  seem  to 
have  been  sixnt  at  Naples.    He  died  on  the  27tli  of  April  tMo. 

The^  Areaaia  of  Sannazaro,  iKgun  in  early  life  and  puolished  in 
1504,  is  a  somewhat  affected  anainsipid  Italian  pastoral,  in  which 
in  alternate  prose  and  verse  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  pastoral 
life  aie  described.  See  Scherillo's  edition  (Turin,  1888).  His  now 
seldom  read  Latin  poem  Dt  partu  Virfimt,  which  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Christian  Virgil,"  appeared  in  1536,  and  his  collecsed 
Sonetti  €  canzoni  in  1530. 

SAN  NICOLAS  DB  LOS  ARBOTOS,  a  town  and  river  port  of 
Argentina,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Parani,  150  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Pop.  (1904,  estimate),  iS,ooo.  It  is  a  flourishing  conunercial 
town,  and  a  port  of  call  both  for  river  and  ocean-going  steamers 
of  medium  tonnage.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Buenos  Aires  & 
Rosario,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  from  Pcrgamino  of  the 
Central  Argentine  railway,  and  exports  wheat,  flour,  wool  and 
frozen  mutton.  The  town  is  the  judicial  centre  for  the  northern 
district  of  Buenos  Aires.  San  Nicolis  was  founded  in  1749 
by  Jos6  de  Aguillar  on  lands  given  for  that  purpose  by  his  wife 
(iile  Ugarte).  Its  growth  was  very  slow  until  near  the  end  of 
the  19th  century. 

SAN  PABLO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Laguna,  Luzon, 
Phih'ppine  Islands,  9)  m.  S.  of  Laguna  de  Bay  and  about  35  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  22,(12.  It  is  an  important  roail 
centre,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  five  small  mountain  lakes.  Coco- 
nut palms  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  town  and  viunity, 
and  copra  is  the  principal  product ;  hemp  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
rice,  are  grown  here.  The  language  is  Tagalog. 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Dumfriesshiie, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1379.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  26  m, 
N.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glasgow  Si  South -Western  railway. 
It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  In  1484  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1596, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Covenanters'  Declara- 
tion, attached  to  the  market  cross  in  1680  by  Richard  Cameron 
and  in  1685  by  James  Rcnwick.  The  industries  indude  coal- 
mining and  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  spades  and  shoveb. 
The  coal-field,  measuring  7  m.  long  by  2)  m.  broad,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  shire  and  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
Dumfries  and  other  towns.  The  cattle  and  sheep  fairs  ate 
important,  and  an  agricultural  show  is  hdd  every  May.  Sanquhar 
Castle,  on  a  bill  overlooking  the  Nith,  once  belonged  to  the 
Crichtons,  ancestors  of  the  marquess  of  Bute,  but  is  now  a  ruin- 
Eliock  House,  in  the  parish,  was  the  birthplace  of  James  ("  the 
Admirable  ")  Crichton  in  15(10. 

SAN  REMO,  a  seaport  of  Liguria,  Italy,  In  the  province  ot 
Porto  Maurizio,  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  9}  m.  E.  of  Venti- 
miglia  by  rail,  and  84  m.  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  (1901)  17,114 
(town);  20,027  (commune).    Climbing  the  slope  of  >  steep  hOt 
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k  looks  aouth  am  a  small  bay,  and,  protected  towaidi  the  north 
b]r  hillt  risjng  gradually  from  joo  to  Sooo  ft.,  it  is  in  climate 
gae  a(  the  most  bvoured  {daces  on  the  whole  coast,  a  fact  which 
accoimU  for  the  great  reputation  as  a  winter  resort  which  it 
has  enfoycd  since  1861.  The  older  town,  with  its  narrow  steep 
streets  and  lofty  sombre  bouses  protected  against  earthquakes 
by  uches  connecting  them,  contrasts  with  the  new  visitors' 
tvwD,  containing  all  the  public  buildings,  which  has  grown 
op  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  fort  of  S.  Tecla  protects  the  small 
harbour,  shdtend  by  its  sickle-shaped  mole,  1300  ft.  long.  The 
prancnade  of  San  Remo  is  the  Corse  dell'  Imperatrice,  running 
fnoB  the  main  street,  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  along  the  ooast 
to  the  Giardino  dell'  Imperatrice;  it  is  a  broad  road  shaded 
by  palm-ttccs,  and  was,  like  the  garden,  constructed  at  the 
nrprmr  of  the  empress  Maria  Alcxandrovna  of  Russia  (d.  1S80). 
The  ViBa  Tkiem  has  a  valuable  picture-gallety,  containing 
far  the  most  part  examples  of  the  great  I7th<entury  masters 
of  the  Netherlands.  Besides  the  Gothic  ex-cathedral  of  San 
Sto,  the  white-domed  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Costa,  at  the 
tap  of  the  old  town,  may  be  mentioned.  In  front  of  it  is  a  large 
hospital.  On  the  east  of  the  harbour,  the  promenade  along  the 
ceast  is  called  the  Passeggiata  Imperatore  Fcdcrico  in  memory 
«f  the  German  emperor  Frederick,  whose  visit  to  the  town  in 
1S87-18S8  greatly  increased  its  repute  as  a  winter  resort. 
Flowen,  especially  roses  and  carnations,  are  extensively  grown 
for  export,  and  oHvcs,  lemons  and  palms  are  also  cultivated. 

Son  flemo  appears  to  have  been  dependent  on  Genoa  in  its  early 
days,  but  became  independent  in  li6l.  In  1544  the  town  was 
attacked  by  Barbarossa,  and  in  1635  By  the  French  and  Savovards. 
Tbf  Genoese,  agaiast  who«e  cncroacnments  it  had  long  defended  its 
indepeodence,  subjugated  it  in  1753;  in  1797  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  Ligurian  republic,  and  in  1814  passed  to  Piedmont. 

SAM  SALVADOR,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Salvador; 
sitDated  in  the  valley  of  Las  Hamacas,  on  the  river  Asalguate, 
at  an  altitude  of  siij  ft.,  and  30  ro.  inland  from  the  Pacific 
Fop.  (1905)  about  6o/xx>.  San  Salvador  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Santa  Ana  on  the  north-west  and  with  the  Pacific  ports 
of  La  Libertad  and  Acajutla.  In  addition  to  the  government 
offices,  its  buildings  include  a  handsome  university,  a  wooden 
cathedral,  a  national  theatre,  an  academy  of  science  and  Utera- 
tsrc,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  astronomical  observatory  and 
a  namber  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  There  are 
two  large  porks  and  an  excellent  botanical  garden.  In  the 
Flaxa  Mocaaan,  the  largest  of  many  shady  squares,  is  a  handsome 
bnme  and  marble  montiment  to  the  last  president  of  united 
Centra]  America,  from  whom  the  plaza  takes  its  name.  San 
Salvador  is  the  only  city  in  the  republic  which  has  important 
^■anfaxtaRs;  these  include  the  production  of  soap,  candles, 
ice,  slwwis  and  scarves  of  silk,  cotton  cloth,  rigars,  flour  and 
spirits.  The  dty  is  admirably  policed,  has  an  abundant  water 
a^y,  and  can  in  many  respects  compare  favourably  with  the 
sauBer  provincial  capitals  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was 
founded  by  Don  Jorge  de  Alvarado  in  1528,  at  a  spot  near  the 
pesent  site,  to  which  it  was  transferred  in  rsjj.  Except  for 
Ike  year  1S39-1S40  it  has  been  the  capital  of  tjie  republic  since 
1S34.  It  was  temporarily  luioed  by  earthquakes  in  1854  and 
187J.  

tjUB^CTTLOTTES  (French  for  "  without  knee-breeches  "),  the 
term  origioally  given  during  the  early  years  of  the  French 
RcvolutioD  to  the  ill-cbd  and  ill-equipped  volunteers  of  the 
Kevolutionaty  army,  and  later  applied  generally  to  the  ultra- 
dctnocrats  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  Ikc  pooeci  classes,  or  leaders  of  the  populace,  but  during  the 
Tcttot  public  functionaries  and  persons  of  good  education  styled 
thcnadves  dityeus  taiu-cvUMts.  The  distinctive  costume  of 
the  typical  sansculotte  was  the  pankihn  flong  trousers)— In 
ylacc  of  the  adalUs  worn  by  the  upper  classes— the  carmapiole 
(ibgrt-skirtcd  caat)f  the  red  cap  of  liberty  and  sahets  (wooden 
ihoes).  The  influence  of  the  Sana-culottes  ceased  with  the 
■caction  that  followed  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  1794).  and 
the  Bane  itself  was  proscribed.  In  the  Republican  Calendar 
IW  complementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  at  first 
calcd    Sim-tuUuida;  this  name  waa,  however,  sappresatd 


by  the  Convention  when  the  oonstitutloa  of  the  year  m.  {tnit 
was  adopted,  that  ol  jours  complfmmiairtt  being  substituted. 

SAH  SEBASTIAN  (Basque  Iruchalo),  a  seaport  and  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Guipfizcoa,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  on  the  Northern  railway  from  Madrid  to  France. 
Pop.  (1900)  374i2-  In  1886  San  Sebastian  became  the  summer 
residence  of  die  court.  The  influx  of  visitors,  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,  by  the  prolonged  local  festivities, 
the  boll-fights  and  the  bathing,  increases  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  in  summer  to  about  50,000.  The  dty  occupies 
a  narrow  sandy  peninsula,  which  terminates  on  the  northern 
or  seaward  side  in  a  lofty  mass  of  sandstone,  Monte  Utgull; 
it  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Urumte, 
on  the  west  by  the  broad  bay  of  La  Concha.  The  old  town, 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1813,  lies  partly  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Urgull,  partly  on  its  lower  slopes.  Until  1863  it  was  enclosed 
by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  a  strong  fort,  the  Castilb  de  la  Mola, 
still  crowns  the  heights  of  UiguU.  There  ^are  also  batteries  and 
redoubts  facing  landward  and  seaward  below  this  fort;  but  the 
other  defences  have  been  either  razed  or  disinantlcd.  The 
Alameda,  one  of  many  fine  avenues,  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of 
the  chief  bndward  wall,  and  separates  the  old  town  from  the 
new — in  which  the  houses  aie  uniformly  modem,  and  built 
in  straight  streets  or  regular  series  of  squares.  The  bay  of  La 
Concha  has  a  broad  sandy  shore,  the  Playa  de  Bafkia,  admirable 
for  bathing  and  sheltered  from  sea-winds  by  the  rocky  islet  of 
Santa  Clara.  Its  centre  is  faced  by  the  i»sino,  a  handsome 
building,  and  the  summer  palace  and  park  of  Miramar  oompy 
the  rising  ground  towards  its  western  extremity.  The  other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  bull-ring,  capable  of  seating  10,000 
spectators,  the  theatre,  fine  provindal  and  munidpal  halls, 
barracks,  a  hospital,  a  Jesuit  college,  the  American  International 
School  for  girls,  and  many  other  schools.  There  are  nusMrous 
breweries,  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  manufiurtutes  of  preserves, 
soap,  candles,  ^ass  and  fiaper,  especially  in  the  biisy  suburb 
that  has  sprang  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uiumta.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  The  harbour  consists  of  three  artUidal 
basins,  opening  into  La  Concha  Bay,  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  town;  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  coasting  and  fishing 
vessels,  and  cannot  acooaunodate  large  ships.  From  its  positioD 
near  the  frontier  San  Sebastian  was  long  a  fifst-daas  fortress, 
and  has  sustained  many  sieges.  The  last  and  most  memorable 
was  in  August  i8ij,.when  the  allied  British,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  armies  under  Lord  Wellingtoa  captured  the  dty  from 
the  French,  and  then  sacked  and  burned  it. 

SAN  SEPOtCRO,  or  BoKCO  S.  Sepolcro,  a  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  from  which 
it  is  38  m.  N.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  4537  (town);  9077  (com- 
mune). It  is  situated  10S3  ft.  above  sea-levd,  on  the  Tiber. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Piero  della  Franccsca  (t4W-i49>)  and 
of  Raffaello  del  Colle  (1490-1540),  a  pupil  of  Raphael.'  The 
Romanesque  cathedral  and  the  picture-gallery  contain  works 
by  both  these  artists, 

SAN  SEVERING  (one.  Sepianptda),  a  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  from  which 
it  is  18  m.  W.  by  S.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  3337  (town);  14,931 
(rommnne).  The  lower  town  is  situated  781  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  contains  the  new  cathedral  of  S.  Agostino,  with  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Pinturicchio  (1489).  The  Palazzo  Comunale 
has  some  interesting  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Marches.  Lorenzo 
and  Giacomo  Salimbeni  da  San  Severino,  who  painted  an 
important  series  of  frescoes  in  the  oratory  of  SL  Ciovaniu  Battista 
at  Urbino  in  1416,  were  natives  of  the  town.  So  was  also  the 
later  master  Lorenzo  di  Maestro  Alessandro,  of  the  end  of  the  - 
iSth  century,  whose  pictures  are  mamly  to  be  found  In  the 
Marches.  The  old  cathedral  of  S.  Severino  is  in  the  upper  town 
(ii>9  ft.  above  sea-level);  it  contains  frescoes  by  tbe  two 
Salimbeni,  while  an  altar-piece  by  Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno 
(1468)  has  been  removed  hence  to  the  picture  gallery.  The 
andent  Septempeda  lay  1  m.  below  the  modem  town,  on  the 
branch  road  which  ran  from  Nuccria  Cameilaria,  on  the  Via 
Flanioia;  aad  hen  the  road  divided — one  branch  going  to 
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Adcou  and  the  other  through  Tolentinum  to  Urbt  Salvia  and 
Firmum.  No  ruins  of  the  old  town  exist,  but  a  considerable 
Bomber  of  inscriptions  have  been  found,  from  which  it  may 
be  gathered  that  it  was  a  cotonia. 

SAM  SBVBRO,  a  city  in  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  pravince  of 
Foggia,  from  which  it  is  L7  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
18,550.  Sao  Sevcro  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  Monte  Gargano, 
3Qa  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  (since  1580), 
and  has  some  remains  of  its  old  fortifications.  San  Severe 
dates  from  the  middle  ages.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Frederick  11., 
and  in  1055  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Robert  Guiscaid  over 
the  papal  troops  under  Leo  IX.  In  1799  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  again  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  over- 
lordship  was  held  in  succession  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  abbey 
of  Torre  Maggiore,  the  Knights  Templars,  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  the  Sangro  famQy  (conuncndatories  of  Torre  Maggiore). 
In  1637, 1828  and  1851  the  town  suffered  from  earthquakes. 

SAN-BHDl,  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tuog, 
China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  river,  99  m.  from  Canton, 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1897.  Pop.  about  5000.  Its  position  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  West  rivers,  and  it  is  favourably 
situated  as  a  distributing  centre  for  foreign  goods.  Two  lines 
of  steamers  converge  at  San-shui,  from  Canton  and  Hong-Kong 
respectively.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall  built 
in  the  i6tb  century,  but  within  this  rampart  the  houses  are  mean. 
The  foreign  trade  shows  little  signs  of  expansion.  In  1903  the 
set  foreign  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £474,175,  and  in  1904 
to  only  £s8o,ooo,  while  the  exports  during  the  same  two  years 
amounted  to  £>a5,ooo  and  £317,000  respectively.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  in  1908  was  £507,827.  There  is  a  la^  junk  traffic, 
and  the  local  likin  station  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  province. 

SANSKRIT,  the  name  applied  by  Hindu  schoUrs  to  the 
ancieBt  literary  language  of  India.  The  word  sai/uktila  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  karlkt),  "  to  make  "  (cognate  with 
Latin  enc),  with  the  preposition  sam,  "  together  "  (cog.  t/ia, 
ilitt,  Eng.  "  same  "),  and  has  probably  to  be  taken  here  In  the 
sense  of  "  completdy  formed  "  or  "  accurately  made,  polished, 
refined  " — some  noun  meaning  "  speech  "  (csp.  bkiski)  being 
either  expressed  or  understood  with  it.  The  term  was,  doubtless, 
originally  adopted  by  native  grammarians  to  distinguish  the 
literary  language  from  the  uncultivated  popular  dialects — the 
foreninners  of  the  modem  vernaculars  of  northern  India — which 
bad  developed  side  by  side  with  it,  and  which  were  called  (from 
the  tame  root  kar,  but  with  a  different  preposition)  Prdkfila, 
i.e.  either  "  derived  "  or  "  natural,  common  "  forms  of  speech. 
This  designation  of  the  literal;'  idiom,  being  intended  to  imply 
a  language  regulated  by  conventional  rules,  also  involves  a 
distinction  between  the  grammatically  fixed  language  of  Brlh- 
manical  India  and  an  earlier,  less  settled,  phase  of  the  same 
language  exhibited  in  the  Vcdic  writings.  For  convenience  the 
Vedic  language  is,  however,  usually  included  in  the  term,  and 
scholars  genenlly  distinguish  between  the  Vfdic  and  the  classical 
Sanskrit. 

I.  Sanskut  Lxmcuacc 

The  Sanskrit  language,  with  its  old  and  modem  descendants, 
represents  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  great  lndo-(«ermanic, 
or  Aryan,  stock  of  speech.  Philological  research  has  clearly 
established  the  (act  that  the  Indo-Aryans  must  originally  have 
immigrated  into  India  from  the  north-west.  In  the  oldest 
Utcrary  documents  bended  down  by  them  their  gradual  advance 
can  indeed  be  traced  from  the  slopes  of  eastern  Kabulistan 
down  to  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  (Punjab),  and  thence  to  the 
'  plains  of  the  YaniunA  (Jumna)  and  Gangft  (Ganges).  Numerous 
special  coincidences,  both  of  language  and  mythology,  between 
the  Vedic  Aryans  and  the  peoples  of  Iran  also  show  that  these 
two  memben  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  must  have  remained 
in  clcn  connexion  for  some  considerable  period  after  the  othcn 
bad  sepanted  from  tbem. 

The  origin  of  comparative  philology  dates  from  the  time  when 
European  scholars  became  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
ajideat  lugnage  of  India.    Before  thai  time  daakal  tcholan 


had  been  unable  to  determine  the  true  relation  tetwmi  tha 
then  known  languages  of  our  stock.  This  fact  alone  shows  the 
importance  of  .'^anskrit  for  comparative  research.  Though  it* 
value  in  this  respect  has  perhaps  at  times  been  overrated,  it 
may  still  be  centered  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  mother^ 
tongue.  Indeed,  s6  far  as  direct  documentary  evidence  goei, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  daughter;  for  none  of  the 
other  six  principal  members  of  the  family  have  left  any  litciaiy 
monuments,  and  their  original  features  have  to  be  rc^rodtsoedv 
as  best  they  can,  from  the  materials  supplied  by  their  own 
daughter  languages:  such  is  the  case  as  regaids  the  Iranic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Letto-Slavic  bnguagca. 
To  the  Sanskrit  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  its  iiteiary  docu- 
menta,  the  transparency  of  its  grammatical  structuc,  the 
comparatively  primitive  stale  of  its  accent  system,  and  the 
thorough  grammatical  treatment  it  has  early  received  at  the 
hand  of  native  scholars  must  ever  secure  the  fonmost  place  ia 
the  comparative  study  0/  Indo-Cermanic  speech: 

The  Sanskrit  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  sounds:— 
(i»)  Fourteen  vowels,  viz: 

Ten  simple  vowels:  a,  d,  i,  t,  «,  A,  (.  f.  { (|);  and     .^^—  - 
Four  diphthongs:  »,  *", »,  4a.  - 

ib)  Thirty-three  consonants,  via.: 
Five  aeries  of  mutes  and  nasals: 
guttural :  k  khfikt 
palatal:  ccHjjh  t 
fingual:  llkiikf 
dcnul:  Itkiikn 
labial :  ppkibhm; 
Four  semivowels:  yrl9(w) 

Three  sibilanu:  palatal  i  ((),  lingual  f  (M),  dental  t;  and 
A  soft  asiarate:  a. 
(c)  Three  unoriginal  sounds,  via. 

visaria  (^J,  a  hard  aspirate,  standing  mostly  (or  original 

s  or  r:  and  two  nasal  sounds  of  less  close  contact  than 

the  mute-nasals,  viz.  anustifa  {iji\  and  auuniaka  (lA). 

As  regards  the  vowels,  a  prominent  leature  of  the  language 

is  the  prevalence  of  c-sounds,  these  being  about  twice  as       ..       -^ 

frequent  as  all  the  others,  includiaf  diphthongs  taken       "**"'■ 

together  (Whitney). 

Tho  3bs4-n<:c  of  the  short  vowels  t  and  S  from  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
lict,  and  the  I.ict  that  Sanskrit  shows  the  o-vowel  where  ofther 
vowels  ai>pcnr  in  other  languages — e.g.  hkamntam  —  ^Aporra, 
j£retttem;  janes  =^  Tirol,  nentts — were  formerly  considered  as  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  more  priniitive  state  of  the  Sanskrit  VOWH 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sister  langiiagcs.  Recent 
research  has,  however,  shown  pretty  conclusively  from  eeftaio 
indications  in  the  Sanskrit  language  itself  that  the  latter  must  at 
one  time  have  possessed  the  same,  or  very  neariy  the  same,  three 
vowel-sounds,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  the  original  O-Sound 
must,  thcrclorc,  have  taken  place  before  the  separation  of  the 
languages.  Thus,  Sans,  carati,  he  walks,  would  seem  to  require  an 
origin.-il  khiti  (Gr.  rjX^i  «  queUti,  Lat.  oaftl).  as  othernae  the 
guttural  k  could  not  have  changed  to  the  palatal  c  (see  belowV,  and 
similarly  Sans,  jdnu,  knee, seems  to  stand  forc2lia(Lat.  £enii,Gr.  Tim). 
Not  impossibly,  however,  this  prevalence  of  pure  a-aounds  in  Sanskrit 
may  from  the  very  beginning  have  been  a  nwre  theoretical  or  graphic 


feature  of  the  language,  the  difference  of  pronunciation  havmg  not 
yet  been  pronounced  enough  for  the  early  grammarians  to  nave 
felt  it  necessary  to  clearly  distinguish  bct«ven  the  different  shades 


of  a-sounds. 

The  vowels  i  and  S,  though  apparently  simple  sounds,  are  c 
as  diphthongs,  being  contracted  frcnn  original  &i  and  da  respectively. 
and  liable  to  be  treated  as  such  in  the  phonetic  motltficationa  th^ 
have  to  undergo  before  any  vowel  except  J. 

As  regards  the  consonants,  two  of  the  five  series  of 
mutes,  the  palatal  and  lingiial  aeries,  are  of  secondary      Cta* 
(the  one  of  lodo-Iranian,  the  other  of  purely  Indian)      mmamU, 
growth. 

The  palatals  arc,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  original  gutttirals,  the 
modi5cation  being  gctwrally  due  to  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring 
palatal  sound  t  or  y,  or  f  (d).  The  surd  aspirate  cik,  in  words  of  Indo- 
Germanic  origin,  almoA  invariably  goes  back  to  original  sk:  t. 
ckid-    Ickind)  ~  scindo,  rxTu:   Myt^rui    (0£.  km,  shine 

The  palatal  sibilant  /  (pronounced  lA)  likewise  originated  from  a 
guttural  mute  k,  but  one  of  somewhat  different  phonetic  value  froca 
that  represented  by  Sanskrit  k  or  c.  The  latter,  usually  devgnated 
by  A*  (or  9),  b  frequently  liable  to  labtalization  (or  lientalization) 
in  Greek,  probably  owing  to  an  oruinal  pronunciation  kw  (o«): 
c.r.  kalari-Tiripoi,  uttr;  while  the  former  (I')  shows  invariably 
«  m  Greek,  and  a  sibilant  in  the  Letto-Slavic  and  the  Indo-lraniaa 
languages:  <^.  ttan  (i«a)-<tM>  (jcw).  Mail.  Ccr.  Aaad;  dofoaa 
■        ■      s.dolh.      •       ' 
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The  Don-ofteiiul  natom  of.  llw  ^ 

Suukrit  by  toeir  iMbility  to  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word — e.g. 
ace  adcoM— Lat.  wocem,  out  nom.  vdA^iOie— and  by  otherwise. 
freqiMMly  icwertlng  todtbe  guctuial  state. 

TIm  Ufifuak  differ  in  pronunclalioa  from  the  dentab  In  thdr 
beiiv  ottmd  with  the  tip  o(  the  tongue  turned  up  to  the  dome  of 
the  palate,  while  in  the  utterance  o(  tW  dentab  it  u  presied  against 
the  opper  teeth,  not  agaiiiit  the  upper  cums  as  is  done  in  the  EnglisK 
deatala.  whidi  to  HiiMua  wuod  jnore  lite  their  own  linKuals.    The 
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vbea  occuttIi^  in  wonia  of  Aryan  origin,  are.  as  a  rule, 

Modifcatiom  of  origiiial  dentata*  usually  accompanied  by  the  loss 
of  an  r  or  other  adjoining  oonaonant;  but  more  commonly  they 
oDcnr  ia  words  of  foragn,  probably  non-Aryan,  origin.  Of  regular 
occurrence  in  the  language,  however,  is  the  change  of  dental  tt  into 
Kagiial  II.  and  of  dental  i  Into  lingual  ;,  when  preceded  in  the  same 
word  by  certain  other  letters.  The  combination  kf  seems  sometimes 
CO  stand  for  Jfcx  (?  kst)  as  in  Sans,  ak^a,  Gr.  i{wr.  axle;  Sans.  dakskiM, 
Cr.  MftM  (but  Lat.  dncirr);  sometimes  for  kt.  r.g.  Sans.  k$hiii,  Gr. 
0<rts  (bat  Swuw  kskiH  "Gr.  4M««) :  Sans,  lakshon,  Gr.  rkrbr. 
The  sonant  aspirate  h  b  likewise  non-or^:inal,  b«n^  usually  de- 


rived from  original  sonant  aspirated  mutes,  cspecally  ^A,  e.i. 

"loiua  «  x¥  (for  x«n),  mtuer.  Ger.  Cans;  akam  ^ki^,  ti»»  Goth.  •'*. 

The  contact  of  final  and  initial  letters  of  words  in  the  same  sentence 


is  often  attended  in  Sanskrit  with  considerable  euphonic  modifica- 
m^^^^  tions;  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the 
?*^^  practiceofthevemacuUrlaiiruai^mayhavecorrespondcd 
"*^^*'  to  these  phonetic  theories.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ewer,  that  a  good  deal  in  thu  respect  has  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  grammatical  reflection ;  and  the  very  fadliUes  which  the  primitive 
atmcture  of  the  bnguase  offered  for  grammatical  analysis  and  an 
iBsight  into  the  principles  of  internal  modification  may  have  given 
dwlLrst  impulse  to  external  modifications  of  a  similar  kind. 

None  of  the  cognate  Unguages  exhibits  in  so  transparent  a  manner 
as  die  Sanskrit  the  caroinal  principle  of  Indo-C»efmanic  word< 
formation  by  the  addition  of  inflfxtional  endings^-either  case-endings 
er  personal  terminations  (themselves  probably  original  roots) — 
to  stems  obtaioed,  mainly  by  means  of  suffixes,  from  moBosylbtric 
coots,  with  or  without  internal  m9dffications. 

There  are  in  Sanskrit  declension  three  numbers  and  seven  cases, 
not  counting  the  vocative,  viz.  nominative,  accusative,  instru- 
mental (or  sociative),  dative,  ablative,  genitive  and 
locative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  seven  cases 
appear,  however,  only  in  the  sinf^Iar  of  n-stems  and  of 
the  pronominal  dcdeiuion.  Other  noun-stems  have  only  one  case- 
form  for  the  ablative  and  genitive  singular.  In  the  plural,  the 
ablative  everywhere  ^ares  its  form  with  the  dative  (except  in  the 
pcrsoital  pronoun,  where  it  has  the  same  ending  as  in  the  singular), 
whibt  the  dual  diows  only  three  different  case-forms — one  for  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  another  for  the  instrumental,  dative, 
■Ad  ablative,  and  a  third  for  the  genitive  and  tocative. 

The  declensioa  of  a-stems  corresponding  to  the  first  and  second 
Latin  declensions  b  of  especbl  interest,  not  so  much  on  account 
cf  its  being  predominant  from  the  earliest  time,  and  becoming  more 
aad  more  so  with  the  development  of  the  language,  but  because  it 
presents  the  greatest  number  of  alternative  forms,  which  supply  a 
bad  of  test  for  determining  the  age  of  literary  pnxluctions,  a  test 
which  indeed  has  already  been  applied  to  some  extent  by  Professor 
Laaman,  in  hb  excellent  StatisUcai  Account  of  Noun  Jnfiexion  in 
Ar   Veia.     These  alternative  case-forms  are  : — 

I.  6ms  and  di  for  the  nominative  plural  masc  and  fern.:  r.f. 
esiduu  and  afsaf*<9«i  {tquat).  The  forms  in  duu — explained  by 
Bnpp  aa  the  sign  of  the  plural  as  applied  twice,  and  by  Schleicher 
as  tae  sign  of  the  friural  ax  added  to  the  nominative  singubr — 
eecur  to  those  in  dr  (i^.  the  ordinary  plural  sign  as  added  to  the 
•.stem)  in  the  ^igvcda  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2,  and  in  the  peculiar 
^rts  of  the  Atharvaveda  in  that  of  1  to  25,  whtkt  the  ending  dr 
aboe  remains  in  the  later  Unguage.  .        ,      .    , 

a.  d  and  dm'  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  neuters: 
M  yufd.  yufdifi-ruTA,  f'it{a.  The  proportion  of  the  former  ending 
to  the  btter  in  the  Bik  is  11  to  7.  In  the  Atharvan  3  to  3.  whilst 
the  claancal  Sanskrit  knows  only  the  second  form. 

y  ibkis  and  Sis  for  the  instrumental  plural  masc  and  neuter, 
t4.  Jn^kis,  dsvtis.  In  the  ^ik  the  former  forms  are  to  the  latter 
b  the  proportion  of  5  to  6,  in  the  Atharvan  of  t  to JJ,  while  in  the 
bter  language  only  the  contracted  form  Is  used.  The  same  con* 
traction  ts  fouitd  in  other  bnguagcs;  but  it  b  doubtful  whether  it 
(Kd  not  originate  independently  in  them. 

4.  d  and  da  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  dual  masc.,  e.g. 
aMd.  wMdv  ••  t^^itf.  In  the  IjLik  forms  in  d  outnumber  those  in  dii 
more  than  eight  times;  whilst  in  the  Atharvan,  on  the  contrary, 
thoae  IB  4u  (the  only  ending  used  In  the  dassical  Unguage)  occur 
fivetimes  as  often  as  those  in  d.  ... 

«.  d  and  tna  (md)  for  the  instrumental  slngutor  masc.  and  neut., 
M^  dftsd.  4Anena  «dmo.  The  ending  tna  b  the  one  invariably  used 
in  tbe  bter  language.  It  b  likewise  the  usual  form  in  the  Veda; 
but  In  a  number  of  cases  it  shows  a  final  long  vowel  which,  though 
il  nay  be  entirely  due  to  metrical  reouirements.  Is  more  probably  a 
itfic  of  the  normal  instrumenul  ending  d,  preserved  for  prosodic 
mauni  For  the  simple  ending  d.  as  compared  with  that  in  rita, 
rriifinsnr  Lanman  maWes  out  a  proportion  of  about  i  to  9  in  the 


Rigveda  (altogether  114  <»es):  vhib  Is  the  pecutitr  parts  of  th« 
Atharvan  be  finds  onW  1 1  cases. 

6.  dm  and  dndM  for  the  genitive  plural.  «.g.  (oisdM),  oMndss 
••trswr,  SffMaiM  {fquorum).  The  form  with  inserted  nasal  (doubt* 
teas  for  «iim.  as  in  Zend  of^ndM),  which  b  exclusively  used  in  the 
bter  bnguage,  b  also  the  prevailing  one  in  the  QUk.  There  ate, 
howewrr.  a  few  genitivea  of  o-stems  m  original  dm  (for  a-dw),  which 
also  appear  in  Zend,  Professor  Lanman  enumerating  a  doxeo  io- 
starKxs,  some  of  which  are,  however,  ckwbtful,  whOe  others  are 
merely  conjectural. 

The  Sanskrit  verb  rvstem  resembles  that  of  the  Creek  In  variety 
and  compfeteness.  Whib  the  Greek  exceb  in  nkety  and  dfffinito- 
ncss  of  modal  distinction,  the  Sanskrit  surpasses  It  in  ..^ 
primitivenesa  and  transparency  of  formaticHi.  In  thb 
part  of  the  giammatical  ^stem  there  is,  however,  an  even 
greater  difference  than  in  the  noun  inAection  between  the  Vedk  aikd 
the  ctesaicat  Sanskrit.  While  the  former  shows,  upon  the  irtiob* 
the  full  complement  of  modal  forms  exhiUtcd  by  the  Greek,  the 
Uter  bnguage  has  practically  discarded  the  subjunctive  mood.  The 
Indo-Aryans  never  succeeded  in  working  out  a  clear  formative  dis- 
tinction between  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  moods;  and,  their 
syntactic  requirements  becoming  more  and  more  limited,  they  at 
last  contented  themselves,  for  modd  expreisbn.  with  a  present 
optative  and  imperative,  in  additwn  to  the  indicative  tense-forms, 
and  a  nitle-used  aorist  optative  with  a  spedat  "  precative  "  or 
"  benedictive  "  meanii^  attached  to  k. 

Another  part  of  the  verb  in  which  the  bter  bnguage  differs 
widely  from  Vedic  usage  b  the  infinitive.  The  Uiwuage  of  the  oU 
hymns  showa  a  considerable  variety  of  case-form^  of  verbal  abstract 
nouns  with  the  function  of  infinitives,  a  certain  number  of  which 
can  still  be  traced  back  to  the  parent  bnguage.  as,  for  instance, 
such  dative  forms 'as  jl9^^""viv-ere;  JW-«d&id«"lxMfai:  dd'- 
mane^h^iuptu',  dn'-vant^tou^mu  Further,  H-shit  "to  conquer," 
for  }i-si,  apparently  an  aorist  infinitive  with  the  dative  ending 
(parallel  to  the  radical  forms,  such  as  yudh-i,  "to  fijfht,"  df^-i,  "to 
see  ").  thus  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive  XC^ot  (but  ct, 
also  Latin  da-re,  tor  iast,  es'se,  &c.).  The  cbssical  Sanskrit,  on 
the  other  band,  practically  uses  only  one  infinitive  form,  vu.  the 
accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  in  lu,  e.g.  sthotum,  stum,  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  supinum  datum,  ttrm.  But,  as  in  Latin  another 
case,  die  abUtive  (data),  of  the  same  abstract  noun  is  utUbed  ha 
a  simibr  purpose,  so  the  Vcdic  Unguage  makes  two  other  cases  do 
duty  as  intiniitvcs.  viz.  the  dative  in  tave  {e.g.  ddbae.  and  the  an- 
omalous dtavdi)  and  the  gcn.-abl.  in  tos  (dAlos).  A  prominent  feature 
of  the_  later  Sanskrit  syntax  b  the  so-called  gerund  or  indeclinabb 
participle  in  M,  apparently  the  instrumental  of  a  stem  in  tfd  (prob- 
ably a  derivative  from  that  in  /a),  as  well  as  the  gerund  in  ya  (or 
lya  after  a  final  short  radical  vowel)  made  from  compound  verbs. 
The  old  bnguage  knows  not  only  such  gerunds  in  Mi,  using  them, 
however,  very  sparingly,  but  also  corresponding  dative  forms  in 
tvdya  (yukMya)  and  the  curious  contracted  forms  in  M'  (k^, 
"  to  do  ").  And.  bc«des  those  in  ya  and  /yo,  it  frequently  uses 
forms  with  a  final  bng  vowel,  as  bkid-yd,  i-tyd,  thus  showing  the 
former  to  be  shortened  instru  men  tab  of  abstract  nouns  in  i  and  iL 

The  Sanskrit  verb,  like  the  Greek,  has  two  voices,  active  and 
middb,  called,  after  their  primary  functions,  parasmAi-pada,  "  word 
for  another,"  and  dtmane-6ada,  "  word  for  one's  self."  Whib 
in  Greek  the  middle  forms  nave  to  do  duty  also  for  the  passive  in 
all  tenses  except  the  aorist  and  future,  the  Sanskrit,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  has  developed  for  the  passive  a  special  present-stem  In  >«, 
the  other  tenses  bong  supplied  by  the  corresponding  middb  forms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  person  Mitgutar  aorbt,  for  which  a 
special  form  in  1  is  usually  assigned  to  the  passive. 

The  present-stem  system  is  oy  far  the  most  important  part  of  die 
whole  verb  system,  ooth  on  account  of  frequency  of  actual  occur- 
rence and  of  its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  different  ways  of  present-stem  formation  that  the  entire  stock 
of  assumed  roots  has  been  grouped  by  the  native  grammarbns  under 
ten  different  cbtaes.  Thne  classes  again  naturally  fall  under  two 
divisions  or  "  conjugatraiui,"  with  this  characteristic  difference  that 
the  one  (corresponding  to  Gr.  conj.  in  w)  retains  the  same  stem 
(ending  in  a)  throu^out  the  present  and  imperfect,  only  lengthening 
the  final  vowel  before  terminations  beginning  with  s  or  m  (not 
final);  while  the  other  (corresponding  to  that  In  fu)  shows  two 
different  forms  of  the  stem,  a  strong  and  a  weak  form,  according  as 
the  accent  falls  on  tbe  stera-sylbble  or  on  the  personal  emfingi 
eg.  3  nng.  hkdra'H,  4kpa — «  pL  Mdro-lfto.  Hht^:  but  i4i,  «b« 
— s-lM,  Xrt  (for  lH)x  I  sing.  stvf6^»  •thpiv^  ■!   pL  stryii-Mdr 

(rr^iwfut). 

As  several  of  the  personal  endings  show  a  deckled  slmtbrity  to 
penonal  or  demonstrative  pronouns.  It  b  h^hly  probiible  that.  M 
might  indeed  be  a  priori  expected,  all  or  most  of  them  are  of  pro* 
nominal  origin — though,  owing  to  their  exposed  portion  and 
consequent  decay,  their  originaT  form  and  Identity  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  The  active  singubr  terminations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  are  unaccented 
and  of  comparatively  fight  appearance:  while  those  of  the  dual 
and  plural,  as  well  as  the  middle  terminations,  have  tbe  accent, 
being  apparently  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by  the  stem-accent, 
cithMT  because,  as  Schleicbcr  supposed,  they  are  composed  of  t«* 
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different  prononilnal  demcftU,  or  otherviie.  The  treatment  oC 
the  peraoiul  endings  in  the  modifying,  and  presumably  older, 
oomugation  nuy  thiu  be  laid  lomewhat  to  reiemble  Chat  of  enclitics 
iaCnck: 

In  the  imperfect  the  pretent-stem  is  increaaed  by  the  augment, 
consisting  of  a  prefixed  i.  Here,  as  in  the  other  tenses  in  which 
it  appears,  it  has  invariably  the  accent,  as  being  the  distinctive 
dement  (orqiiaally  probably  an  independent  demonstrative  adverb 
*'  then ")  for  the  expressbn  of  past  time.  This  shifting  of  the 
word-accent  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  further  reduction  of 
the  personal  endings,  and  thus  to  have  caused  the  formation  of  a 
new,  or  secondary,  set  of  terminations  which  came  to  be  appropriated 
for  secondary  tenses  and  moods  eeneratly.  As  in  Greek  poetry,  the 
augment  is  frequently  omitted  in  banskrit. 

The  mood-Mgn  of  the  subjunctive  is  d,  added  to  (the  strong  form 
of)  the  tense-stem.  If  the  stem  ends  alrauly  in  dt  the  Utter  becomes 
lengthened.  As  regards  the  personal  terminations,  some  persons 
take  the  primary,  others  the  secondary  forms,  while  others  a^ain 
may  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  first  singular  active, 
however,  takes  ni  instead  of  mi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indicative. 
But  besides  these  forms,  showing  the  mood-sign  d.  the  subjunctive 
(both  present  and  aorist)  may  tal«  another  form,  without  any 
distinctive  modal  sign,  and  with  the  secondary  endings,  being  thus 
identical  with  the  augmcntlcss  form  of  the  preterite. 

The  optative  invariably  takes  the  secondary  endings,  li^th  some 
peculiar  variations.  In  the  active  of  the  modifying  conjugation  its 
moodtsign  is  j^,  affixed  to  the  weak  form  of  the^tcmi^.f.  root  as — 
syCtm^ukt.  siem,  nm  (where  Gr.,  from  analogy  to  J«W,  &c,  shows 
irr^utatiy  the  strong  form  of  the  stem,  ctiir',  for  ^-ut-w:  as  in 
XSt  sing-  of  verbs  in  u,  it  also  has  irregularly  the  primary  ending, 
]UJvo(^i»S.  rec€-y-am);  while  in  the  a-conjugatJon  and  throughout 
the  middle  the  mood-sign  is  i,  probably  a  contraction  of  yd:  e-i- 

Besides  the  ordinary  perfect*  made  from  a  reduplicated  stem, 
with  distinction  between  strong  (active  singular)  and  weak  forms, 
and  a  partly  peculiar  set  of  endings,  the  later  language  makes 
large  use  of  a  periphrastic  perfect,  consisting  of  the  accusative  of 
a  ^minine  abstract  noun  in  d  {-dm)  with  tlw  reduplicated  perfect 
forms  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  kar,  "  to  do,"  or  as  (and  occasionally 
bki),  "  to  be."  Though  more  particularly  resorted  to  for  the 
derivative  forms  of  conjugation — viz.  the  causative  (including  the 
so-called  tenth  conjugational  class),  the  desiderative,  intensive  and 
denominative — this  pcrfcct-form  is  also  commonly  used  with  roots 
beginning  with  prosodically  long  vowels,  as  well  as  with  a  few 
otncr  isolated  roots.  In  the  I^igvcda  this  formation  is  quite  un- 
known, and  the  Atharvan  offers  a  single  instance  of  it,  from  a 
causative  verb,  with  the  auxiliary  Jkar.  In  the  Vcdic  prose,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rather  frequent/  and  it  is  quite  common  in  the  later 
language. 

in  addition  to  the  ordinary  participles,  active  and  middle,  of 
the  reduplicated  perfect — «.f.  jajan-iAn,  ynof-^'-  bubudh-dnd, 
vtTwr-^iMo — there  is  a  seconoary  participial  formation,  obtained 
by  afnxing  the  possessive  suffix  wii  {vant)  to  the  passive  past  parti- 
ciple: r.f.  k^ta-oant,  lit-  "  having  (that  which  is)  done:"  .A  second- 
ary participle  of  this  kind  occurs  once  in  the  Atharvaveda,  and  it  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Brihmaoas.  In  the  later  language. 
however.Knot  only  isof  rather  frequent  occurrence,  but  has  assumed 
quite  a  new  function,  viz.  that  of  a  finite  perfect-form;  thus  h^tavdn, 
iftavanias,  without  any  auxiliary  verb,  mean,  not  "  having  done/ 
but"  hehasdone,""  thcyhavedone." 

The  original  Indo-Gcrmaaic  future-stem  formation  in  sya,  with 
primary  endings — c.r.  ddsydti'^i^at  (for  i^trt) — is  the  ordinary 
tense-form  both  in  Vcdic  and  classical  Sanskrit — a  preterite  of  it, 
with  a  conditunal  force  atuched  to  it  {dddsyat),  being  also  common 
to  all  periods  of  the  language. 

Side  by  side  with  this  future,  however,  an^  analytic  tense-form 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  Brihmapas,  obtaining  wider  currency 
in  the  later  language.  This  periphrastic  future  is  made  by  means 
of  the  nominative  singular  of  a  rutmen  aientis  in  tar  {datar,  nom. 
<fdid-Lat.  Aator),  followed  by  the  corresponding  present  forms  of 
u.  "  to  be  "  {ddla-'smi,  as  it  were,  dalurus  sum),  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  persons,  which  need  no  auxiliary,  but  take  the  respective 
nominatives  of  the  noun. 

The  aorist  system  is  somewhat  complicated,  including  as  it  docs 
augment-preterites  of  various  formations,  viz.  a  radical  aorist, 
sometimes  with  reduplicated  stem — «.|.  dslhdm^la-n^v.  irudkt 
axXuOi;  ddudrot;  an  a-aorist  (or  thematic  aorist)  with  or  without 
reduplication — e.g.  driau^Vuwa'.  dpaptam,  cf.  In^uw;  and 
several  different  forms  of  a  ubilant-aorist.  In  the  older  Vcdic 
language  the  i^ical  aorist  is  far  more  common  than  the  a-aorist, 
which  Dccomes  more  freouently  used  later  on.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  Btbilant-aorists,  the  most  common  is  the  one  which  makes 
Us  stem  by  the  addition  of  i  to  the  root,  either  with  or  without  a 
connecting  vowel  t  in  different  roots:  e.g.  root  ji~l  sing,  djdiskam, 
I  pi.  djdiskma;  dkramiskam,  dkramisknta.  A  limited  number  of 
roots  take  a  double  aorist-sign  with  inserted  connecting  vowel  {sisk 
fof  «■*>— *.f.  dydsiskam  (cf.  scrip-sis-ti) ;  whilst  other* — very  rarely 


*  It  also  shows  occasionally  other  tense-fMHU  tbaa  the  perfect  of 
tbammc  periphrastic  fennatioa  with  tor. 
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in  the  older  but  more  numenmily  la  th«  lattr  lantuave— make  tteir 
aorist*«em  by  the  addition  of  5« — c.g.  ddikikas  -B«Cw. 

As  regards  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  three  preterites — the 
imperfect,  periect  and  aorist — the  classical  writers  cnake  virtually 
no  distinction  between  them,  but  use  them  quite  indiscriminately. 
In  the  older  language,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfect  is  .chiefly 
used  &s  a  narrative  tense,  while  the  other  two  generally  refer  to  a 
past  action  which  is  now  complete — the  aonst,  however,  moit 
freouently  to  that  which  is  only  just  done  or  completed.  Tht 
perfect,  owing  doubtless  to  its  reduplicative  form.  Has  also  not 
infrequently  the  force  of  an  iterative,  or  intensive,  present. 

The  Sanskrit,  like  the  Greek,  shows  at  all  times  a  coiuiderable 
power  and  facility  of  noun-composition.     But,  while  in  the  older 
language,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  literary  products  of  the  w^at^ 
classical  period,  such  combinations    rarely    exceed   the^^^^^u^^ 
limits  compatible  with  the  general  economy  of  inflectional 
speech,  during  the  later,  artificial   period   of   the  language  they 
gradually  become  niore  and  more  excessive,  both  in  size  and  fre* 
quency  of  use,  till  at  last  they  absorb  almost  the  entire  range  <d 
syntaaic  construction. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Sanskrit  word-formation  is 
that  regular  interchange  oT  light  and  strong  vowel-sounds,  usually 
designated  by  the  native  terms  of  guj^  (quality)  and  vxiddki  (in- 
crease).  The  phonetic  process  implied  in  these  terms  consists  ia 
the  raising,  under  certain  conditions,  of  a  radical  or  thematic  light 
vowel  i,  u,  c,  /,  by  means  of  an  inserted  a-sound,  to  the  diphthoi^jJ 
(gutia)  sounds  di  (Sans.  2),  du  (Sans.  4),  and  the  combinatloa  dr 
and  at  respectively,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  to  the 
(vfiddhi)  sounds  di,  du,  dr,  and  dl  respectively.  Thus  from  root  vid, 
"  to  know,"  we  have  vida^  "  knowledge,"  and  therefrom  odidikai 
from  yuj,  yd^a,  ydiigika.  While  the  interchange  of  the  former 
kind,  due  mainly  to  accentual  causes,  was  undoubtedly  a  commoa 
feature  of  Indo-Germanic  speech,  the  latter,  or  vriddhi-change, 
which  chiefly  occurs  in  secondary  stems,  is  probably  a  later  develop 
mcnt.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vriddhi-vo««s 
are  really  due  to  what  the  term  implies,  viz.  to  a  process  of  "  in- 
crement, '  or  vowel- raisinff.  The  same  used  to  be  universally  a^ 
sumcd  by  comparative  philologists  as  regards  the  relation  between 
the  guoa-sounas  di  (2)  and  du  (d)  and  the  respective  simple  t-  and 
u-sounds.  According  to  a  more  recent  theory,  however,  which  has 
been  very  generally  acccpitcd,  we  have  rather  to  look  upon  the 
heavier  vowels  as  the  original,  and  upon  the  lighter  vowels  as  the 
later  sounds,  produced  through  the  absence  <m  stress  and  pitch. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  tneory  is  recommended  are  those  of 
logical  consistency.  In  the  analogous  cases  of  inteichange  between 
r  and  ar,  as  well  as  I  and  al,  most  scholars  have  indeed  been  wont  to 
regard  the  syllabic  r  and  f  as  weakened  from  original  or  and  a/, 
while  the  native  grammarians  represent  the  latter  as  produced  fram 
the  former  by  increment.  Similarly  the  verb  or  {is),  to  be,"  loaea 
its  vowel  wherever  the  radical  syllable  is  unaccented,  eg.  dsU,  Ijtt* 
esi — smds,  s{u)mus;  opt.  sydm,  Lat.  silm  (iim).  On  the 
strength  ol  these  analogous  cases  of  vowel-modification  we  are« 
therefore,  to  accept  some  such  equation  as  this:— 
dsmi:    trndfikfiMtttai:    t£p(a)ttw  >  X«j«w :    iurtvr 

"imi  (ft/ii):  imds  (I#u*  for  (fib-) 

■■  ^i/yta '.  ^uyu.w 
'^d6kmi{\Tn\\k)'.dukmds. 
Acquiescence  in  this  equation  would  seem  to  involve  at  trast 
one  important  admission,  viz.  that  original  root -syllables  contained 
no  simple  i-  and  ii-vowels,  except  as  the  second  element  of  the 
diphthongs  at,  ei,  oi\  ou,  eu,  ou.  We  ought  no  longer  to  speak 
of  the  roots  vid,  '*  to  know/'  dik,  "  to  show,  to  bid,'  dkugk,  "  to 
milk,"  yu£,  "  to  join,"  but  of  vtid,  deik,  dkaugk  or  dheugk,  ytitf, 
&c.  Nay,  as  the  same  law  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  suf&xal 
vowels,  the  suffix  nu  would  have  to  be  called  nau  or  nm ;  and,  in 
explaining,  for  instance,  the  irregularly  formed  itla>uitt,  Mn>iu>a>* 
we  miL^liL  savrthat,  by  thcaffixion  of  wuto  the  root  A«m,  the  present* 
stem  &MF^  was  obtained  (iwvcC^),  which,  as  the  stress  was  shifted 
forward,  became  i  plur.  &ixi>viUoU), — the  subsequent  modifications 
in  the  radical  and  formative  syllables  bring  due  to  the  effects  oC 
*'  analog  "  (cf.  G.  Mcyfer,  Grieck.  Cramm.,  {  487).  Now,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  "  agglutination  "  theory',  according  to  which  the 
radical  and  furmativccilemcius  of  Indo-Germanic  speech  were  at  one 
time  independent  words,  we  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  pretty 
liboral  allowance,  to  the  parent  language,  of  diphthongal  moiK^ 
syllables  such  as  deik  neii,  while  simple  combinations  such  as  dik  nu 
could  only  spring  up  after  separate  syllable- words  had  become 
united  by  the  force  of  a  common  accent.  But.  whether  the  agglu- 
titationists  be  right  or  wrong,  a  theory  involving  the  priority  oJ  the 
diphthongal  over  the  simple  soiindi^  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one 
of  great  prima  facie  probability;  and  one  may  well  ask  whether 
th^-  requirements  of  logical  consistency  might  not  be  satisfied  10 
some  other,  less  improbable,  way. 

Now,  the  analogous  cases  which  have  called  forth  this  the<»y 
turn  upon  the  loss  of  a  radical  or  suffixa)  a  (2),  occasioned  by  int 
shifrin^'  of  the  word-accent  to  ^oiiic  other  syllable,  e.f-  ace.  mdtdram, 
in=.tr.  rr.atrd ;  Tcrc^uai ,  iTriMW  '■  Up*att^,  Up{a)itoif :  dsmi,  smds^ 
Might  we  not  then  assume  that  at  an  early  stage  of  noua  and  verb 
inflection,  through  the  giving  way,  under  ceruin  conditions,  of  the 
Mem-a  (<},  the  GatMt  ol  stem-gradation,  as  an  dement  of  inflection 
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CMoe  to  eaubUsh  ic«el(  and  ultimately  to  nt«nd  iu  apKen  over 
stenu  with  »•  and  n-vowclt,  but  that,  on  meeting  here  with  more 
resistance*  than  in  the  a  (f}-vowel,  the  stem -gradation  then  took 
tbe  shape  of  a  raiung  of  tne  simple  vowel,  in  the  ''  strong  "  cases 
and  ven>>form*.  by  that  same  u-element  which  constituted  the 
distinctive  dement  of  those  case*  in  the  other  variabte  Mcms?  In 
this  way  the  above  equation  would  still  hold  good,  and  the  corrc- 
^>onduig  vowel-grades,  though  of  somewhat  different  genesis,  would 
yet  be  strictly  analogous.  At  all  events  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  bst  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  important 
point  of  Indo-Cermanic  vowcl-^;radatton. 

The  accent  of  Sanskrit  words  is  marked  only  in  the  more  important 
Vedic  texts,  different  systems  of  notation  being  used  in  dilTcrent 
_^^^^  works.  Our  knowledge  of  the  later  accentuation  of 
^^~^  words  is  entirely  derived  from  the  statements  of  gram- 
^*^  roarians.     As  in  Greek,   there  are  three  accents,   the 

WrTfrt  ('*  raised,"  i.f.  acute),  the  anud&Ua  ("  not  raised,"  i.t.  grave), 
and  the  svorita  ("  sounded,  modulated,"  i.e.  circumnex^.  The  last 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  others,  its  proper  use  being  confined 
almost  entirely  to  a  vuwel  preceded  by  a  semivowel  y  or  v,  repre- 
■entiag  an  onginal  acuted  vowel.  Hindu  scholars,  however,  also 
indude  in  this  term  the  accent  of  a  grave  syllable  preceded  by  an 
acuted  syllable,  and  itself  followed  by  a  grave. 

Tbe  Sanskrit  and  Creek  accentuations  present  numerous  coinci- 
dences. Although  the  Greek  rule,  confining  the  accent  whhin  the  last 
three  syllables,  has  frequently  obliterated  the  original  likeness, 
the  old  icatures  may  often  be  traced  through  the  later  forms.  Thus, 
thoufb  augxncnted  verb-forms  in  Greek  cannot  always  have  the 
srceat  on  the  augment  as  in  Sanskrit,  they  have  it  invariably  as 
little  removed  from  it  as  the  accentual  restrictions  will  allow;  r.^. 
4tfkar^m,  %49pow:  dbkar&ma,  h^ipoium:  Abhar&mahi,  i^ttpAnttm. 

The  most  striking  coincidence  in  noun  dcclcniton  is  the  accentual 
distinctiod  made  by  both  languages  between  the  "strong"  and 
"weak"  cases  of  monosyllabic  nouns — the  only  difference  in  this 
respect  being  that  in  Sanskrit  the  accusative  pluml.  as  a  rule,  has 
the  accent  00  the  case-ending,  and  consequently  shows  the  «xak 
form  ol  the  stem;  e.g.  stem  pad,  vo8:  pddam,  rUo:  padds^  nUt: 
Padt.  wcU:  pddtu,  T6i«:  padai,  vMu:  padAm,  ro&uv:  Patsu,^  noL 
In  Sansloit  a  few  other  classes  of  stems  (especially  present  participles 
in  amt.  ct),  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  are  apt  to  yield  their  accent 
to  heavy  vowel  (not  consonantal)  terminations;  compare  the 
analogous  accentuation  o(  Sanskrit  and  Greek  stems  in  idr:  pitdram, 
wmrlp^:  P^iri,  T«rp6i:  pildras,  rarJptt:  pilt^hu,  rarp(&)<ri. 

The  vocative,  when  heading  a  sentence  (or  verse-division),  has 
invariably  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  otherwise  it  is  Qot 
accented. 

Finite  veri>formi  also,  as  a  rule,  lose  their  accent,  except  when 
tUoding  at  the  bepnning  of  a  sentence  or  ver3c*div)sion  (a  vocative 
aot  being  taken  into  account),  or  in  dependent  (mostly  relative) 
e*::'j:c^.  of  In  conjunction  with  ccrt.iin  panicles.  Of  two  ormorc 
CD-ordin^tc  verb-forms,  however,  only  the  first  is  unaccented. 

■  In  writing  Sanskrit  the  natives,  in  difltrent  parts  of  India, generally 
ernpioy  the  particular  character  u&cdfor  writing  their  own  vernacular. 
The  character,  however,  most  widely  understood  and 
jy™^  employed  by  Hindu  scholars,  and  used  invariably  in 
•**'•'*"•■  European  coitions  o(  Sanskrit  works  (unless  printed  in 
Roman  letters)  is  the  Nigari.  or  "  town-script."  also  commonly 
called  Devandgari,  or  ndgarX  of  the  gods. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  still  enveloped  in  doubt. 
The  oldest  hitherto  known  6[Tecimcns  of  Indian  writing  are  a  number 
pf  rock-inscriptions,  containing  rcUpious  edicts  in  Pali  (the  Pr.*ikrit 
atcd  in  the  southern  Buddhist  scriptures),  issued  by  the  emperor 
Asoka  (Piyadasi)  ol  the  Maur>*a  dyna-^ty,  in  25^-351  B.C..  and 
anitered  over  the  area  of  northern  India  from  the  vicinity  of  Pesha- 
war, on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  Girnar  in  Gujarat,  to  Jaugada 
and  Dhauli  in  Katak.  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  most  westernof 
the^  inscriptions — those  found  near  Kapurdagarhi  or  Shahbix* 
(arhi.  and  Mansora — arc  executed  in  a  different  alphabet  from  the 
others.  It  reads  from  right  to  left,  and  i^  usually  called  the  Arian 
pili  alphabet,  it  being  aUo  used  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek  and 
Indo-Scvthian  princes  of  Ariana;  while  the  other,  which  reads  from 
left  to  neht,  is  called  the  Indian  PiSli  alphabet.  The  former — also 
called  KkaroihOA  or  CCtfidluira  alphabet  {lipt) — which  is  manifestly 
derived  from  a  Semitic  (probably  Aramatan)  source,  has  left  no 
traces  on  the  subsequent  development  of  Indian  writing.  Thelndo- 
Plli  (or  Brahmi)  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
modern  Indian  alphabets  are  derived,  is  of  more  uncertain  origin. 
The  similarity,  however,  whiih  several  of  its  letters  present  to  those 
of  the  old  Phoenician  alphabet  (itself  probablv  derived  from  the 
Efvpltan  hieroglyphics)  suggests  for  this  alphabet  also  the  proba* 
ulity  of  a  Semitic  origin,  though,  already  at  Akika's  time,  the 
lajianshad  worked  it  up  to  a  high  degree  ol  perfection  and  wonder- 


'We  might  compare  the  different  treatment  in  Sanskrit  of  an  and 
a  bucs  {mtirdhdni-mHrdhn&\  vdd(ni-9ddhid);  for.  though  the  latter 
aie  doubtless  of  later  origin,  their  inflection  might  have  been 
etpected  to  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  former.  Alsoacompariwnof 
wch  forms  as  (dtvd)  dtvAndm  (agnf)  agnlttdm.  and  (dhmu)  dheniin&m, 

"  1  in  favour  of  the  »-  and  v-vowels,  as  regards  power  of  resistance, 
'1  as  it  does  not  require  the  accent  in  order  to  remain  intact. 


fully  adapted  it  to  their  peculiar  scientific  ends.  The  question  as 
to  the  probable  time  and  channel  of  its  introduction  can  scarcely 
be  expected  ever  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  late  Professor 
BQhIer  has.  however,  made  it  very  probable  that  this  alphabet  was 
introduced  into  India  by  traders  from  Mesopotamia  about  800  b.c. 
At  all  events,  considering  the  hi^h  state  of  perfection  it  exhibits 
in  the  Maurvi  and  Andhra  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  wide  arc.\ 
over  which  these  are  scattered,  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  the 
art  of  writing  must  have  been  known  to  and  pr.iciised  by  the  Indian* 
for  various  purpo&cs  long  before  llm  ihni^  ul  AauLg.  i  lie  i^^L  that 
no  reference  to  it  is  found  In  the  contemporary  literature  has 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Briinmans  to  commit  their  sacred  works  to  writing. 

As  regards  the  numeral  signs  used  in  India,  the  Kharosh^l 
inscriptions  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  show  a  numerical 
system  in  which  the  first  three  numbers  arc  represented  by  as  many 
vertical  strokes,  whilst  4  is  marked  by  a  ilanting  cross,  and  5-9  by 
4(+)  I,  &c.,  to  4(+}4(+)i :  then  special  signs  Tor  10,  20  and  iOO, 
the  intervening  multiples  of  10  being  marked  in  the  v^esimal 
fashion,  thus  50»3o(-^)3o(+)io.  This  system  has  been  proved 
to  be  of  Semitic,  probably  Aramaic,  origin.  In  the  Brflhm!  in- 
scriptions up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  another 
system  is  used  in  which  1-3  ore  denoted  by  as  many  horiaontal 
strokes,  and  thereafter  by  tpccial  syllabic  signs  for  4^.  the  decades 
10-90,  and  for  100  and  1000.  This  system  was  most  Itkcty  derived 
from  hieratic  sources  of  Egypt.  The  decimal  system  of  cipher 
notation,  on  the  other  hand,  wnieh  is  first  found  used  on  a  Gujarat 
inscription  of  a.  d.  595,  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  Indtui  astronomers 
or  mathematicians,  baaed  on  the  existing  syllabic  <or  word)  signs  or 
equivalents  thereof. 

The  first  two  Sanskrit  grammars  published  by  Europeans  wen 
those  of  the  Austrian  Jesuit  Wesdm.  calkrd  Paulinus  a  Sancto 
Bartholomaeo  (Rome,  1 790-1804).  These  were  followed  by  those  of 
H.  C.  Cok:brookc  (1805;  bated  on  Pacini's  system),  Carey  (1806), 
Wilkins  (1808).  Forstcr  (1810).  F.  Bopp  (1827),  H.  H.  Wilson,  Th. 
Benfcy,  &c.  These,  as  well  as  those  of  Max  Muller,  Monier  Williams 
and  V.  Ki^!^^,m,  nnu-  mnt-t  Avidrly  used,  deal  almost  exclasivcly 
with  ci.isMc.il  Sanskrit;  whilst  that  of  W.  D.  Whitney  treats  tM 
whole  language  historically;  as  does  also  J.  Wackemafet'a  not  yet 
completed  AUindische  Grammalik. 

Tne  first  Sanskrit  dictionary  was  that  of  H.  H.  Wilson  (1819; 
and  ed.,  1832).  which  was  followed  by  the  great  Sanskrit-German 
Wdrterbuch,  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  7  vols,  by  PrafesBora 
Bohtlingkand  Roth.  Largely  based  on  this  great  thesaurus  are  the 
Sanskrit-English  dictionaries  by  Sir  M.  William?  (2nd  ed.,  1899X 
Th.  Benfcy,  A  A.  Macdonell,  &c.  On  the  hi'^t-M^  of  the  Indian 
alphabets,  cf.  G.  BUhlcr.  Indische  PalQographie  (1896);  A.  C. 
Burnell,  dements  of  South  l:tdian  Palaeography  (and  ed.,  iSTS)* 
R.  Gust's  r^sumfi  in  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc,  N.S.  vol.  xvi. 

II.   SANSKBTT   LnXKATUKE 

The  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  labours  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage as  the  poUlical  history  of  ancient  India  from  the  total 
want  of  anything  like  a  fixed  chronology.  In  that  vast  range 
of  literary  development  there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  importance 
the  dale  of  which  scholars  have  fixed  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  original  composition  of  most  Sanskrit  works  can  indeed 
be  a)nfidently  assigned  to  certain  general  periods  of  literature^ 
but  as  to  many  of  them,  and  these  among  the  most  important^ 
scholars  have  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  have 
tome  down  to  us  in  their  original  shape,  or  whether  they  have 
not  undergone  alterations  and  additions  so  serious  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  regard  them  as  genuine  witnesses  of  anyone 
phase  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  mind.  Nor  can  we  expect 
many  important  chronological  data  from  new  materials  brought 
to  light  in  India.  Though  by  such  discoveries  a  few  isolated 
spots  may  be  lighted  up  here  and  there,  the  real  task  of  clearing 
away  the  mist  which  at  present  obscures  our  view,  if  ever  it  cao 
be  cleared  away,  will  have  to  be  performed  by  patient  research 
and  a  more  minute  critical  examination  of  the  multitudinous 
writings  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the  remote  past. 
In  the  following  sketch  it  is  intended  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
more  important  works  and  writers  in  the  several  departments 
of  literature. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  great  phases  of  linguistic  develo|>- 
ment  referred  to,  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  readily 
divides  itself  into  two  principal  periods — the  Vedic  and  the 
classical.  These  periods  partly  overlap,  and  some  of  the  later 
Vedic  work  are  included  in  that  period  on  account  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  and  for  their  archaic  style, 
rather  than  for  any  just  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  nay 
have  to  be  assigned  to  tbe  ohlest  works  of  the  classical  Sanskrit. 
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I.  Tta  Veoic  Peuoo* 
The  term  wAi— t.e. "  knowledge,"  (NUted) "  loie  "—embrace* 
a  body  of  writings  the  origin  o[  which  is  ascribed  to  divine 
«^>...  revelation  Uruii,  literally  "hearing"),  and  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Biihmanical  system  of 
religious  belief.  This  sacred  canon  is  divided  into  three  or 
(according  to  a  later  scheme)  four  co-ordinate  collections,  likewise 
called  Veda:  (i)  the  gii-vcda,  or  lore  of  praise  (or  hymns); 
(})  the  Sdma-ttda,  or  lore  of  tunes  (or  chants) ;  (3)  the  Yajur- 
vtda,  or  lore  of  prayer  (or  sacrificial  formulas);  and  (4)  the 
Athana-wia,  at  lore  of  the  Atharvans.  Each  of  these  four 
Vcdas  consists  primarily  of  a  coOectioD  (fotitkilS^  of  sacred, 
mostly  poetical,  texts  of  a  devotional  nature,  called  mantra. 
This  entire  body  of  texts  (and  particubrly  the  first  three  collec- 
tions) is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  IrayttUyt,  or  threefold 
wisdom,  of  hymn  ((kk't,  tune  or  chant  (sSman),  and  prayer 
(ya>iu)— the  fourth  Veda,  if  at  all  included,  being  in  that  case 
classed  together  with  the  B^ik. 

'  The  Brf  hmanical  religion  finds.its  practical  expression  chiefly 
in  sacrificial  performances.  The  Vedic  sacrifice  requires  for  its 
,  ^  proper  performance  the  attendance  of  four  officiating 
priests,  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  one  or  more 
(usually  three)  subordinate  priests,  viz.:  (i)  the 
Bdar  (or  hotti,  ix.  cither  "  sacrificcr,"  or  "  invoker  "),  whose 
chief  business  is  to  invoke  the  gods,  either  in  short  prayers 
pronounced  over  the  several  ablations,  or  in  liturgical  recitations 
(ioXrs),  made  up  of  various  hymns  and  detached  verses;  (2)  the 
Uigitar  (udgltri),  or  chorister,  who  has  to  perform  chants 
{sMra")  in  connexion  with  the  hotar's  recitations;  (3)  the 
AJtrntryu,  or  offering  priest  par  excellence,  who  performs  all  the 
material  duties  of  the  sacrifice,  such  as  the  kindling  of  the  fires, 
the  preparation  of  the  sacrificial  ground  and  the  offerings,  the 
making  of  oblations,  &c.;  (4)  the  Brahman,  or  chief  "  priest," 
who  Iws  to  superintend  the  performance  and  to  rectify  any 
mistakes  that  may  be  committed.  Now,  the  first  three  of  these 
priests  sUnd  in  special  relation  to  three  of  the  Vedic  Sarphitas 
in  this  way:  that  the  Saiphiias  of  the  Slmaveda  and  Yajurvcda 
form  special  song  and  prayer  books,  arranged  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  udgltar  and  adhvaryu  respectively;  whilst  the 
Bik-saiphiti,  though  not  arranged  tor  any  such  practical  purpose, 
contains  the  entire  body  of  sacred  lyrics  whence  the  hotar 
draws  the  material  for  his  recitations.  The  brahman,  however, 
had  no  special  text-book  assigned  to  him,  but  was  expected 
to  be  famUiar  with  all  the  SamhitiU  as  well  as  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  sacrificial  performance  (see  Bkabuan  and 
BrXbhana).  It  sometimes  happens  that  verses  not  found 
In  our  version  of  the  liik-samhill,  but  in  the  Atharvaveda- 
saqihita,  are  used  by  the  holar;  but  such  texts,  if  they  did  not 
actually  form  part  of  some  other  version  of  the  gik— as  Sayina 
in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  gik-samhitl 
assures  us  that  they  did— were  probably  inserted  in  the  liturgy 
subsequent  to  the  recognition  of  the  fourth  Veda. 

The  several  SaiphitJs  have  attached  to  them  certain  theological 
prose  works,  called  Brahma^,  which,  though  subordinate  in 
authority  to  the  Mantras  or  Saiphitis,  are  like  them 
held  to  be  divinely  revealed  and  to  form  part  of  the 
canon.  The  chief  works  of  this  class  are  of  an  eiegetic 
nature,— their  purport  being  to  supply  a  dogmatic  exposition 
of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial  and  to  explain  the  mystic  import 
of  the  different  rites  and  utterances  included  therein  (see 
BkAhhana). 

More  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Brthmavas  (and  in  a 
few  exertional  cases  with  Saiphitis)  are  two  classes  of  treatises, 
called  Aranaka  and  Upanithai.  The  Aravyakas,  t.e.  works 
"  relating  to  the  forest,"  being  intended  to  be  read  by  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  world  and  lead  the  life  of  anchorites, 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  character  and  style  from  the  Brihmatfas, 


'  J.  Muir'sOnniMi/  Santkril  Texts  (5  vols.,  2nd  ed.)  formi  the  most 
mpleie  general  survey  of  the  results  of  Vedic  research. 
The  combination  eS,  uied  (in  conformity  with  the  usual  English 


practice)  in  this  sketch  of  the  literature,  coTTespands  to  the  simple 
c—u  n  docs  to  r— in  the  ■cheme  of  the  alphabet. 


but  like  them  are  chiefly  ritualistic,  treating  of  special  ( 

monies  not  dealt  with,  or  dealt  with  only  Imperfectly,  in  the 
latter  works,  to  which  they  thus- stand  in  the  relation  jban^atw 
of  supplements.    The  Upanishads,  however,  are  of  a  aM 
purely  ipeculative  nature,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  **2l! 
the  first  attempts  at  a  qrstematic  treatment  of  meta-  """^ 
physical  questions.   The  number  of  Upai^shads  hitherto  known 
i*  very  considciable  (about  170);  but,  though  they  nearly  all 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Atharvaveda,  they  have  to  be  assigned 
to  very  different  periods  of  Sanskrit  literature— some  of  them 
being  evidently  quite  modem  productions.    The  oldest  treatises 
of  this  kind  are  doubtless  those  which  form  part  of  the  SaqihitO, 
Brlhmaoas  and  Aranyakas  of  the  three  older  Veda*,  though  not 
a  few  others  which  have  no  such  special  connexion  have  to  be 
classed  with  the  later  products  of  the  Vedic  age.» 

As  the  sacred  texts  were  not  committed  to  writing  tOl  a  much 
later  period,  but  were  handed  down  orally  in  the  Brthma«ical 
Khools,  it  was  ineviuble  that  local  differences  of 
reading  should  spring  up,  which  in  course  of  time  2o»* 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  independent  versions.  Such  -^ — 
different  text-recensions,  called  Sikki  (i".<.  branch), 
were  at  one  time  very  numerotis,  but  only  a  limited  number  have 
survived.  As  regards  the  Saiphitis,  the  poetical  form  of  the 
hymns,  as  well  as  the  concise  style  of  the  sacrificial  formula*, 
would  render  these  texts  less  liable  to  change,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies of  different  versions  would  chiefly  consist  in  various 
readings  of  single  words  or  in  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
textual  matter.  But  the  diffuse  ritualistic  discussions  and 
loosely  connected  legendary  illustrations  of  the  Brihma^aa 
offered  scope  for  very  considerable  modifications  in  the  tradi- 
tional matter,  either  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  oral 
transmission  or  through  the  special  influence  of  individual 
teachen. 

Besides  the  purely  ceremonial  matter,  the  Brihrnaga*  also 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  bearing  on  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Vedic  texU;  and,  indeed,  tih.mi 
the  sacred  obligation  incumbent  on  the  Brihmans  of  ^^^* 
handing  down  correctly  the  letter  and  sense  of  those  texts 
necessarily  involved  a  good  deal  of  serious  grammatical  and 
etymological  study  in  the  BrahmatMcal  schools.  These  literary 
pursuits  could  not  but  result  in  the  accumulaition  of  much  learned 
material,  which  it  would  become  more  and  more  desirable  to 
throw  into  a  systematic  form,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a 
guide  for  future  research.  These  practical  requirements  were 
met  by  a  class  of  treatises,  grouped  under  six  different  heads  or 
subjects,  called  Vedinfas,  i.e.  members,  or  limbs,  of  the  (body 
of  the)  Veda.  None  of  the  works,  however,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  this  designation  can  lay  any  just  claim  to 
being  considered  the  original  treatises  on  their  several  subjects; 
they  evidently  represent  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of 
scientific  development.  Though  a  few  of  them  are  composed 
in  metrical  form — especially  in  the  ordinary  epic  couplet,  the 
anushfubh  iloka,  consisting  of  two  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  (orol 
two  octosyllabic  pidas)  each— the  majority  belong  to  a  claa* 
of  writings  called  sUra,  i.e.  "  string,"  consisting  of  -^ 
strings  of  rules  in  the  shape  of  tersely  expressed 
aphorisms,  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  SOltM 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vedic  and  the  classica] 
periods  of  literature.  But,  although  these  treatises,  so  fu 
as  they  deal  with  Vedic  subjects,  are  included  by  the  naUve 
authorities  among  the  Vedic  writings,  and  in  point  of  language 
may,  generally  qtcaking,  be  considered  as  the  latest  producu 
of  the  Vedic  age,  they  have  no  share  in  the  saaed  title  of  tnti 
or  revelation.  They  are  of  human,  not  of  divine,  origin.  Yet, 
as  the  production  of  men  of  the  highest  standing,  profoundly 
versed  in  Vedic  lore,  the  Sottas  are  regarded  as  works  of  great 
authority,  second  only  to  that  of  the  revealed  Scriptures;  and 
their  relation  to  the  latter  is  expressed  in  the  generic  title  ol 
Smfili,  or  Tradition,  usually  applied  to  them. 

'Cf.  P.  Deuisen,  Tit  Pkilasapky  ef  lie  Vpamiskaii  (Edinbunh. 
1906).  where  these  treatises  in  classified:  Jacob,  A  Cmtarimci 
to  the  Princifal  Ufamiikadt  and  SkatmmlpU  (Bombay  S.S^  1891), 
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The  six  branches  of  Vedic  ideikce,  included  under  the  term 
Vedinga,  are  as  follows:— 

*  I.  ^JAsA4,  or  Phonetics.— The  privileged  poMtion  of  reprewnting 
thia  subject  is  assiyoed  to  a  small  treatise  ascribed  to  the  great 

...._    grammarian    Pfcoini,   vii.   the  Pdt^iitiya  iikskd,  cxunt 

fVjJUfn.  11^  j^Q  different  (^k  and  Yajus)  recensions.  But 
neither  thb  treatise  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  iikshis  which 
have  recently  come  to  light  can  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  age. 
Scholars,  however,  usually  include  under  this  head  ceruin  works, 
called  Prdtiiakhya,  ue.  "  belonging  to  a  certain  iakltd  or  recension." 
which  deal  minutely  with  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  several 
£^inhit&s,  and  are  of  great  impwunce  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Vedic  Saiphit&s. 

2.  Ckkamtas,  or  Metre.— Tradition  makes  the  Ckhandah'SiUra  of 
Pii^iala  the  surting-point  of  prosody.  The  Vedic  metres,  however, 
-^^  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  this  treatise,  and  they  are 
**"••  evidently  dealt  with  in  a  more  original  manner  in  the 
NidJUia-sOtraof  the  S&mavcda,and  iaachapterf/thcB^ik-prfttii&khya. 
For  profane  praeody,  on  the  other  hand.  Fingala's  treatise  is  rather 
valuable,  no  less  than  i6o  metres  being  descnbed  by  him. ' 

3.  KyAfeorafM,  or  Grammar. — PAoini's  famous  grammar  is  s^id 
-^  to  be  ih*  Ved&nga;  but  it  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
^*""*'''  grammatical  research  rather  than  the  beginning,  uid 
besides  treats  chiefly  of  the  post-Vcdic  language. 

4.  Nirukta,  or  Etymology. — Yftska's  Nirukta  is  the  traditional 
repcoeatative  of  this  subject,  and  this  important  work  certainly 
nfi  Willi  11  deals  entirely  with  Vedic  etymology  and  exf^nation.  It 
'^^"t''  consists,  in  the  Brst  place,  of  stnngs  of  words  in  three 
chapters:  (1)  synonymous  words;  (2)  such  as  are  purely  or 
chiefly  Vedic;  and  (3)  names  of  deities.  These  liitts  are  followed 
by  Y&ska's  commentary,  interspersed  with  numerous  illustrations. 
YSska,  again,  quotes  several  predecessors  in  the  same  branch  of 
science;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  works  on  this  subject 
consisted  merely  of  lists  of  words  similar  to  those  handed  down  by 
him. 

5.  Jyetisha,  or  Astronomy. — Although  astronomical  calculations 
■re  frequently  referred  to  m  older  works  in  conoexion  with  the 
■t./jLiimju»u  performance  of  sacrifices,  the  metrical  treatise  which  has 
AJuuww^>'<  (.Qn,g  down  to  us  in  two  different  recensions  under  the 
title  of  Jyotisha,  ascribed  to  oik  Lagadha,  or  Lagata.  seems 
indeed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  systematic  treatise  on  astrono- 
mical iubjecta.  With  the  exception  of  some  apparently  spurious 
verses  of  one  of  the  recensions,  it  betrays  no  sign  of  the  Greek 
influence  which  shows  itself  in  Hindu  astronomical  works  from  about 
the  3rd  century  of  our  era;  and  its  date  may  therefore  be  set  down 
•a  probably  not  later  than  the  early  centuries  after  Christ. 

b.  Xaipa,  or  Ceremonial. — ^Tradition  does  not  single  out  any 
special  work  as  the  Vcdftnga  in  this  branch  of  Vedic  science;  but 
the  sacrificial  practice  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
'•'*•.  systc9t<)tic  sutcB-manuals  for  the  several  classes  &f  priests. 
"•*"*  The  most  important  of  these  works  have  come  down  to  ua, 
attd  they  occupy  by  far  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  literary 
productions  of  the  satra-period.  The  Kalpa-satrds,  or  rules  of 
ceremoniaL  are  of  two  kinds:  (l)  the  SrautC'S&tras,  which  are  based 
on  the  iruci,  and  teach  the  performance  of  the  great  sacrifices, 
requiring  three  sacrificial  (ires;  and  (3)  the  SmOrta-sutras,  or  rules 
based  on  the  smnti  or  tradition.  The  latter  class  again  includes 
two  kinds  of  treatises:  (i)  the  Crihya-sHtras,  or  domestic  rutes^ 
trcatifv  of  ordinary  fanuly  rites,  such  as  marriage,  birth,  name- 
givinc.  Ac,  connected  with  simple  offerings  in  the  domestic  fire: 
andU)  the  SimayOckdrika-  (or  Dkarma-)  sutras,  whkrb  treat  of 
customs  and  temporal  duties,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
chid  sources  of  the  later  law-books.  Besides,  the  Srauta-sOtras  of 
the  Yajurveda  have  usually  attached  to  them  a  set  of  so-called 
Suha-amtms,  i.«.  "  rules  of  the  cord,"  which  treat  of  the  measure- 
neat  by  owana  of  cords,  and  the  construction,  of  different  kinds  of 
dtars  required  for  sacrifices.  Thew  treatises  are  of  special  interest 
■sanpplywg  imporunt  information  fe{»rding  the  earliest  geometrical 
operations  in  India.  Along  with  the  SQtras  may  be  classed  a  large 
■umber  of  supplementary  treatises,  usually  called  Pariiiskia 
fwM^aXfrAfuva),  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred 
leauand  Vedic  religion  generally. 

After  this  brief  characterization  of  the  various  branches  of 
Vcdk  Uicrature,  we  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  several 
Vedic  collections. 

A.    Kfitda} — The  ^ptda-uofihitii  has  come  down  to  us  In  the 


*The  lEUgveda  has  been  edited,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
Slyana  (of  the  14th  century),  by  Max  MUller  (6  vols.,  London,  1S49- 
1074:  anded.,  4vols.,  1800-1S93).  The  same  scholar  has  published  an 
edition  of  the  hymns,  botn  in  the  connected  {zarfikitO.)  and  the  disjoined 
ipcda)  texts.  1S73-1877.  An  edition  in  Roman  transliteration  was 
published  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (Berlin,  1861-1863.  '"d  ed.  1877).  Part  of 
an  Eiwlish  translation  (chiefly  based  on  Sftyaoa's  interpreution)  was 
brougMoutbythelateProressorH.H.  Wilson  (vols.  i.-iiL,  1830-1857) 
and  completed  by  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell  (vols,  iv.-vi.,  i»66-l88a). 
We  teve  also  tne  first  volume  of  a  translation,  with  a  ruiuing 


recension  of  the  fiikala  school.  Mention  b  made  of  aevnral  other 
versions;  and  regarding  one  of  them,  that  of  the  Biahkalas,  we 
have  some  further  mformation,  according  to  which  it  seems* 
however,  to  have  differed  but  little  from  the  ^Akala  text. 
The  latter  conmsts  of  1028  hymns,  including  eleven 
so<called  ViUakhilyas,  which  were  probably  introduced  into  the 
collection  subsequently  to  its  CMnpIetion.  The  hymns  are  composed 
in  a  great  variety  rrf  mefrcs,  and  con?;!??,  on  an  average,  of  rather 
more  tKan  10  verses  each,  or  about  10,600  verses  altogether.  This 
body  ol  sarrcd  lyrics  has  hccn  subdivided  by  ancient  authorities  in  a 
twofold  way.  viz.  either  from  a  purely  artificial  point  of  view,  into 
e^ht  ashfakas  of  about  equal  length,  or.  on  a  more  nuural  principle, 
based  on  the  origin  of  the  hymns,  and  invariably  adopted  oy  Euro* 
pean  scholars,  into  ten  books,  or  man4aias,  of  unequal  leiwth. 
Tradiiion  (not,  however,  always  trustworthy  in  thw  reapect)  nas 
handtxl  iJown  the  names  of  the  re[iiitr.I  .lutlmr^,  of  rather  inspired 
"  seers"  (jitiki),  of  inust  hymns.  ii>wc  indications  have  enabled 
scholars  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  probable  way  in  which  the 
^ik-sainhit&  originated,  though  much  still -remaias  to  be  d«ired  up 
by  future  mearch. 

Maodalas  iL-viL  are  evklently  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  Each 
of  them  is  ascribed  to  a  diffeienf  family  of  rishis,  whence  they  are 
usuatf)^  called  the  six  "famity-booki":  ii.,  the  Gntaamadas;  iii., 
the  VisvAmitras  or  Kusikas;  iv.,  the  V&nwievyaa;  v.,  the 
Airis;  vi.,  the  Bharadvfljas;  and  viL,  the  Vasishtfias.  Further^ 
eath  of  these  books  begins  with  the  hymns  addmsed  to  Agni,  the 
god  of  fire,  which  are  followed  by  those  to  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Pluviua, 
whereupon  follow  those  addressed  to  minor  deities— the  Viftve 
Dcvab  ("  all-gods  "),  the  Maruts  (Momvgods),  &c.  Again,  the 
hymns  addressed  to  each  deity  are  arrangra  in  a  descending  order) 
acrording  to  the  number  of  verses  i-i  which  they  consist. 

Mantjala  i.,  the  longest  in  the  uhiileSanihitA,  contains  191  hymns, 
ascribed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  ones,  to  sixteen  poets 
of  different  families,  and  consisting,'  of  one  larger  (50  hymns)  and 
nine  shorter  collections.  Here  again  the  hymns  of  each  author  are 
arranged  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  "family-books." 
Mand'ilss  viii.  and  ix.,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  special  character 
of  tUi.ir  own.  To  the  SAauveda-satphitft,  which,  as  we  shall  sce^ 
coiubta  almost  entirely  kA  verses  chosen  from  the  Rik  for  chanting 
purposes,  these  two  mandalas  have  contributed  a  much  larnr 
proportion  of  verses  than  any  of  the  othera.  Now.  the  hymns  of  the 
eighth  book  are  ascribed  to  a  number  of  different  rishis,  mostly 
bcloming  to  the  Kftnva  family.  The  pctxiucrions  of  each  poet  are 
usually,  though  not  always,  grouped  together,  but  no  other  principle 
of  arrangement  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
this  maodala.  however,  consists  in  its  mctrea.  Many  of  the  hymns 
are  composed  in  the  form  of  stanzas,  called  pratOtka  (from  gd,  "  to 
sing  "),  consisting  of  two  verses  in  the  b^ikiM  and  uUobtikaH  metns; 
whence  this  book  is  usually  l^ncuvn  under  the  designation  of  Pragft- 
The  other  metres  met  with  in  this  Uxjk  are  likewise  such  as 

the 
metres, 
yet  clear  how  to  account  for  these  peculiarities;  but  further 
research  may  perhaps  show  either  that  the  KuQvas  were  a  family 
of  udgttars,  or  chanters^  or  that,  before  the  establishment  of  a 
common  system  of  worship  for  the  Brilhmanical  community,  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  on  their  liturgical  service  exclusively  by 
means  of  chants^  insMad  of  using  the  later  form  of  mixed  recitation 
and  chant.  One  of  the  rights  of  this  family  is  called  PragStha 
Kipva;  possibly  thissunurr'>  "  pr-^i-^'ha  "  may  be  an  old,  or  local. 

?rnonym  of  udgfttar,  or  pei  <  hicf  chanter,  the  so-calleil 

rostofar,  or  pmentor.  Aum<.»..i  ^^^^  U  this  family  is  Medhitithi 
KiQva,  who  has  likewise  assigned  to  him  twelve  hymns  in  the  first 
and  largest  groups  of  the  first  book.  The  ninth  matfdala.  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  entirely  of  hymns  (114)  addressed  to  Somm, 
the  deified  juice  of  the  BO^alled  "  moon-plant "  {SarcoftemmA 
mminaU,  or  AscUpias  acida),  and  ascribed  to  poets  of  different 
families.  They  are  called  tetomdflf,  "  purificational,"  because  they 
were  to  be  reatcd  by  the  notar  while  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
soma  plants  was  clarifying.  The  first  sixty  of  these  hymns  are 
arranged  strictly  according  to  thdr  length,  ranging  from  ten  down 
to  four  verses^  but  as  to  the  remaining  hymiu  no  such  principle  of 
arrangement  ts  observable,  except  perhaps  in  smaller  groups  of 
hymns.  One  micht.  therefore,  fed  inclined  to  look  upon  that  fine 
section  as  the  body  of  soma  hymns  set  apart,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
redaction  of  the  baqihitA,  for  the  niecial  purpose  of  being  used  as 
pavamdnyas, — the  remaining  hymns  having  been  added  at  subsequent 
redactions.    It  wouki  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  that  all, 

commentiuy,  by  M.  MQller,  containing  la  bymnt  to  the  Manits  or 
storm-gods  (1609).  These  were  repnntetL  together  with  the  re- 
maining hymns  to  the  Maruts^  and  those  addrened  to  Rudra,  Viyo 
and  Vara,  Vedic  Hymns  I.  in  S.B.E.,  vol.  xxxiL  (1891);  where 
(vol.  xlvi.)  H.  Oldenberg  has  also  translated  the  hymns  to  Agni, 
in  maod^Ias  1-5.  A  metrical  English  transbtion  was  published 
by  R.  H.  T.  Criflith  (2  vols.,  Benares,  1896-1B97).  Complete 
Cerman  translations  have  been  published,  In  verse,  by  H.  Crasa- 
mann  (1S76-1877)  and,  in  prose,  with  comm.,  A.  Lutlwig  (187&- 
1S88).  Cf.  also  Kaegi,  The  Ripeda  (Eng.  trans,  by  Arrowsmith, 
Boston,  1886). 


UluS.      1  ne  Ofner  nwtm  mrt  uiwi  in  ini»  lhkjk  are  uKeuise  .sucr 
were  evidently  considered  peculiarly  adaptcfl  for  &inging.  viz. 

fiyatii  (from  rd,  "  to  sing* )  and  other  chiefly  octosyllabic  met 
t  b  not  yet  clear  how  to  account  for  these  peculiarities;  but  fun 
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or  even  ftny,  of  the  btt«r  hyraiu  were  actually  later  production*, 
a*  they  mi^it  previously  have  formed  part  of  the  family  collection*, 
or  might  have  been  overlooked  when  the  hymns  were  6m  collected. 
Other  mao^ftlas  (vis.  i.  viii.  and  x.)  still  contain  four  entire  hymns 
addressed  to  Soma,  consisting  together  of  58  verses,  of  which  only 
a  tingle  one  (x.  25.  1}  is  found  m  the  Sftmaveda-sarphitl,  as  also 
aome  a8  isolated  verses  to  Soma,  and  four  hymns  addressed  to  Soma 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  deity,  which  are^atirely  unreprc- 
■entcd  in  that  collection. 

Maq<^la  x.  contains  the  same  number  of  hymns  (191)  as 
the  firet.  which  it  nearly  equals  in  actual  length.  The  hymns  are 
ascribed  to  many  rishis,  of  various  families,  some  of  whom  appear 
already  in  the  preceding  magi^las.  The  traditional  record  is. 
however,  less  to  be  de^nded  upon  as  regards  this  book,  many 
names  of  gods  and  fictitious  personals  appearing  in  the  list  of  its 
rishis.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  book  the  hymns  are  clearly  arranged 
according  to  the  number  of  verses,  in  decreasing  order — occasional 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  easily  adjusted  by  the  removal  of  a 
few  apparently  added  verses,  A  similar  arranfcmcnt  seems  also 
to  suncst  itself  in  other  portions  of  the  book.  This  maofi^la  stands 
somewaat  apart  from  the  preceding  Ixxiks,  both  its  language  and 
the  general  character  of  many  of  its  hymns  betraying  a  more  recent 
origin.  In  this  respect  it  comes  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  Atharvaveda- 
■aiphiti,  with  which  it  is  otherwise  closely  connected.  Of  some 
1350  ^ik-verses  found  in  the  Atharvan.  about  550,  or  rather  more 
trtan  40%,  occur  In  the  tenth  maodala.  In  the  latter  we  meet 
with  the  same  tendencies  as  in  the  Atharvan  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tion and  abstract  conceptions  of  the  deity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
superstitious  practices  on  the  other.  But,  although  in  its  general 
appearance  the  tenth  maodala  is  decidedly  more  modern  tlun  the 
other  books,  it  contains  not  a  few  hymns  which  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior,  both  in  respect  of  age  and  poetic  quality,  to  the  generality 
of  Vedic  hymns,  being  perhaps  such  as  had  escaped  the  attentions 
of  the  former  collectors. 

It  has  become  the  custnm,  after  Roth's  example,  to  call  the  ^k- 
saqihit&  (as  well  as  the  Atharvan)  an  historical  collection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Samhitfts  put  together  for  purely  ritualistic  pur- 
poses. And  indeed,  though  the  several  family  collections  wnich 
make  up  the  earlier  mai^oalas  may  originally  have  served  ritual 
ends,  as  the  hymnals  of  certain  clans  or  tribal  confederacies,  and 
although  the  bamhit4  itself,  in  its  oldest  form,  may  have  been 
intended  aa  a  common  prayer-book,  so  to  speak,  for  the  whole  of 
the  Br&hmaoical  community,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  stage  in  which 
it  has  been  finally  handed  down  it  includes  a  certain  portion  of 
hymn  material  (and  even  some  secular  poetry^  which  could  never 
have  been  used  for  purposes  of  religious  service.  It  may.  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  B^k-saqihitA  contains  all  of  the  nature  of 
popular  lyrics  that  was  acctasible  to  the  coUcctora.  or  seemed  to  them 
wcuthy  of  being  preserved.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  period 
when  the  hymns  were  collected  cannot  be  answered  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  For  many  reasons,  howevu',  which  carmot 
be  detailed  here,  scholars  have  come  to  fix  on  the  year  1000  B.C.  as 
•n  ap|>r(Mdmate  date  for  the  collection  at  the  Vedic  hymns.  From 
that  time  every  means  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
adopted  to  secure  the  sacred  texts  against  the  risks  connected  with 
oral  transmission.  But,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
even  then  not  only  had  the  text  of  the  hvmns  suffered  corruption, 
but  their  language  had  become  antiquated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  was  only  partly  Understood,  the  period  during  which  the  great 
mats  of  the  hymns  were  actually  CMnposed  must  have  lain  con- 
siderably farther  back,  and  may  very  Hlcdy  have  extended  over 
the  earlier  half  of  the  second  millenary,  or  from  about  3000  to 
1500  B.C. 

As  regards  the  people  which  raised  for  itself  this  imposing  monu- 
ment, the  hymns  exhibit  it  as  settled  in  the  regions  watered  l)y  the 
mighty  Sindhu  (Indus),  with  its  eastern  and  western  tributaries, 
the  land  of  the  five  rivers  thus  forming  the  central  home  of  the  Vcdlc 
peoplc._  But,  while  its  advanced  guard  hasalready  debouched  upon 
the  plains  of  the  upper  Can$^a  and  Yamunii,  those  who  brinR  up 
the  rear  aTe  still  found  loltermg  far  behind  in  the  narrow  plens  of 
the  Kubha  (Cabul)  and  ComatT  (Gomal).  Scattered  over  this  tract 
of  land,  in  hamlets  and  villages,  the  Vedic  Aryas  arc  leading  chiefly 
the  life  of  herdsmen  and  husbandmen.  The  numerous  clans  and 
tribes,  ruled  over  by  chiefs  and  kings,  have  still  constantly  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  land  but  lately  wrung  from  an  inferior 
race  of  darker  hue;  just  as  in  these  latter  days  their  Aryan  kinsmwi 
in  the  Far  West  arc  ever  on  their  guard  against  the  fierce  attacks  of 
the  dispossessed  red-skin.  Not  unfrequcntly.  too.  the  licht-colonrcd 
Aryas  u*ageintcmecinc  war  with  one  another — as  when  the  Bharatas. 
with  allied  tnl>cs  of  the  Panjab,  goaded  on  by  the  royal  sage  VisvJ- 
mitra,  invade  the  country  of  the  Tritsu  king  Sudiis,  to  be  defeated 
in  the  *'  ten  kings'  battle, '  through  the  inspired  power  of  the  priestly 
singer  Vasish^ha.  The  priestly  office  has  already  become  one  of 
high  social  importance  by  the  side  of  the  political  rulers,  and  to 
a  large  extent  an   hereditary  profession ;  though   it  docs  not   yet 

S resent   the  baneful   features  of  an  exclusive  caste.     The   Aryan 
Duscwifc  shares  with  her  husband  the  daily  toil  and  joy.  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  the  national  gods  and  even  the  triumphs  of  song- 
craft,  some  of  the  finest  hymns  being  attributed  to  female  seers. 
The  religious  belief  of  the  people  consists  in  a  system  of  natural 


symbolism,  a  wor^lp  c»f  the  dementtry  forces  of  nature,  regarded 
as  beings  endowed  with  reason  and  power  superior  to  those  of  maa. 
In  giving  utterance  to  this  simple  belief,  the  priestly  spokesman 
has,  however,  frequently  worked  into  it  his  own  specuUtive  and 
myMic  notions.  Indra,  the  stout-hearted  ruler  of  tlie  cloud-region, 
receives  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  devout  attentions  of  the 
Vedic  singer.  His  ever-renewed  battle  with  the  nulicious  demons 
of  darkness  and  drought,  for  the  recovery  of  the  heavenly  light  and 
tV  r,-jn  "p-rr,iin^^  rows  of  tho  sky,  forms  an  inexhaustible  theme  at 
spiriiud  song.  Next  to  liim.  in  the  alU-ctions  ol  tin--  j.cople,  stands 
Atiii  (ignis),  the  god  of  fire,  invoked  as  the  genial  inmate  of  the 
Aryan  household,  and  as  the  bearer  of  oblations,  and  mediator 
between  gods  and  men.  Indra  and  Agni  are  thus,  a>  it  were,  the 
di^ine  representatives  of  the  king  (or  chief)  and  the  priest  of  the 
Aryan  community;  and  if,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  !3amhit&i  the 
Brihmanical  collectors  gave  precedence  to  Agni.  it  was  but  one  of 
lamy  avowals  of  their  own  hierarchical  pretensions.  Hence^also 
the  hymns  to  Indra  arc  mostly  followed,  in  the  family  coHections* 
by  those  addressed  to  the  Vi&ve  Devab  (the  "  all-gods  ")  or  to  the 
M.iruts,  the  warlike  storm-gods  and  faithful  companions  of  Indn, 
as  the  divine  impersonations  of  the  Aryan  freemen,  the  vii  or  cUa. 
But,  while  Indra  and  Agni  are  undoubtedly  the  favourite  figures  of 
the  Vedic  pantheon,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  gods  had 
but  latdy  supplanted  another  group  of  deities  who  play  a  leas 
prominent  part  in  the  hymns,  viz.  rather  Heaven  (Dyaus  Pitar, 
2*^  varifi,  Jupiter);  Varupa  (probably  ebpOM-^),  the  all-embracinc 
(esp.  nocturnal)  heavens;  Miua  (Zend.  Mithra),  the  genial  light  ol 
day;  and  Savitar,  thequickener,  and  Sfirya  (4^101),  the  vivifying 
sun. 

Of  the  BrShmaoas  that  were  handed  down  in  the  schotrfs  of  the 
Bahurichas  (>.«.  "  possessed  of  many  verses  ").  as  the  followers  of 
the  ^gveda  are  called,  two  have  come  down  to  us,  viz.  g^^^ 
those  of  the  Aitareyins  and  the  Kaushiukin$.  The  „aa«f«# 
Attanya-brAhma^*  and  the  KoHshUaki-*  (or  SSn-  pZL-^, 
kkiyamO')  brdhmat^  evidently  have  for  their  groundwork  ' 
the  same  stock  of  traditional  cxcgctic  matter.  They  differ,  however. 
conriderably  as  regards  both  the  arrangement  of  this  matter  and  their 
stylistic  handling  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerous  leeendi 
common  to  both,  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  comparatively  dight. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  material  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
The  Kaushitaka  is,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  concise  in  its  style  and 
more  systematic  in  its  arrangement — features  which  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  it  is  probably  the  more  modem  work  ol  the  two. 
It  consists  of  thirty  chapters  (adkydya);  while  the  Aitareya  has 
forty,  divided  into  eight  books  {or  pentads.  panchakA) ,  of  five  chapters 
each.  The  last  ten  adhyflyas  of  the  latter  work  aie.  however. 
clearly  a  later  addition — though  they  must  have  already  formed  pert 
of  it  at  the  time  Of  Piqiini  {c.  400  B.C.  ?),  if,  as  seems  probable,  one 
of  his  grammatical  sQtras,  regulating  the  formation  of  the  names  of 
BrAhmaoas.  consisting  of  thirty  and  forty  adhyiyas,  refers  to  these 
two  works.  In  this  bsc  portion  occurs  the  well-known  legend  Ulw 
found  in  the  SSnkhiyana-sQtra,  but  not  in  the  Kaushitaki-M^hmapa) 
of  Sunabiepa.  whom  his  lather  Ajfgarta  sells  and  offers  to  slay,  the 
recital  of  which  formed  part  of  the  inauguration  of  kings,  while 
the  Aitareya  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  Soma  sacrifice,  the 
Kaushitaka,  in  its  first  six  chapters,  treats  of  the  several  kinds  of 
kamryaj^a,  or  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  ghee,  Ac,  whereupon  follows 
the  Soma  sacrifice  in  this  way,  that  chapters  7-10  contain  the 
practical  ceremonial  and  1 1-30  the  recitations  (iattra)  of  the  hotar. 
Siyaoa,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  work,  ascribes 
the  Aitareya  to  the  sage  Mahidftsa  Aitareya  (ix.  son  of  ItarA).  also 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  philosopher;  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  this  person  arranged  the  Br^nma^  and  founded  the  school  of 
the  Aitareyins.  Regarding  the  authorship  of  the  uster  work  we 
have  no  information,  except  that  the  ocrinion  of  the  sage  KaudiitaU 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  it  as  auttioritative,  ana  generally  in 
oppositkm  to  the  Paingya — the  BrShmaoa,  it  would  seen,  of  a 
rival  school,  the  Paingins.  Probably,  therefore,  it  is  just  what  one 
of  the  manuscripts  calls  It — the  Brahma  na  ol  ^nkhSyana  (composed) 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Kaushltaki. 

Each  of  these  two  BrShmaoas  is  supplemented  by  a  "foreat> 
book,"  or  Araoyaka.  The  Aitartyarariyaka*  is  not  a  uniform 
production.  It  consists  of  five  books  (firatiyaka),  three  of  which, 
the  first  and  the  last  two,  are  of  a  liturgical  nature,  treating  of  the 
ceremony  called  makdvrata,  or  gncat  vow.  The  last  of  thciw  boolo, 
composed  in  sQtra  form,  is,  however,  doubtlesspf  later  origin,  and  is. 
indeed,  ascribed  by  native  authorities  cither  to  Saunaka  or  to  A£val&> 
yana.  The  second  and  third  books,  on  the  other  hand,  are  purely 
speculative,  and  are  also  styled  the  Bakp^ka-brUkmctta-mpanisiuM. 
Again,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  second  book  are  usually  singled 


1  Edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by  M.  Haug  (a  vols.. 
Bombay,  1863).  An  edition  in  Roman  transliteration,  with  extracts 
from  the  commentary,  has  been  published  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (Bona, 

■Edited  by  B.  Lindner  (Jena.   I887). 

'Edited,  with  SSyana's  commentary,  by  RXjendralSla  Mitni,  In 
the  Bibliolheca  Indica  (187S-1876).  The  first  three  books  have  been 
translated  by  F.  Max  Muller  in  S.B.E.  vol.  i.  A  new  c^dition  of  the 
work  was  published,  with  translation,  by  A.  B.  Knth  (Oxford,  I909>. 
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«at  M  Of  AHarryopamitkad^  ucribed.  IHn  Itt  Brtiimaoa  (and  the 
inc  book),  to  MahidAn  Altareya;  and  the  third  book  is  also 
icfenvd  to  M  the  Saiftkita-npaniskad.  As  regards  the  KauslMaki- 
^fjak*,*  thia  work  consists  of  fifteen  adny&yas,  the  first  two 
(treating  of  the  mah&vrata  ceremony)  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
«  whkrn  correspond  to  the  first,  fifth,  and  third  books  o(  the 
Aitarey&raqyaica  respectively,  whilst  the  four  adhyKyas  usually 
{nserted  between  them  constitute  the  highly  interesting  Kauskltakt- 
0rakmutna-)upaniskad*  of  which  we  possess  two  different  re- 
censkma.  The  remaining  ponions  (9-15)  of  the  Arapvaka  treat  of 
the  vital  airs,  the  internal  Agnihotra,  ac.,  ending  with  the  vaipia, 
or  lucccsBton  of  teachers.  OiKalpa-sitras,  or  manuals  of  ncnFicial 
^  ceremonial,*  composed  for  the  use  of  the  hotar  priest, 
two  different  sets  are  in  existence,  the  AivalSyana-  and 
the  Sdnkkayana-sutra.  Each  oT  these  works  f^lows  one 
of  the  two  Brihmapas^of  the  ^ik  as  its  chief  authority,  viz.  the 
Aicareya  and  Kaushttaka  respectively.  Both  consist  01  a  Sraula- 
and  a  Crihya-suira.  A&vatftyana  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
nme  time  as  Pftoini  (?  c.  400  b.c.)— his  own  teacher,  Saunaka, 
wtko  completed  the  Rik-prftt»&akhya,  being  prubdbly  intermediate 
between  the  great  grammarian  and  Vfiska,  the  author  of  the  Ninikta. 
Saunala  himself  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  brauta-sQtra 
(which  was,  however,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  Brfihmai^a)  and  to 
have  destJX^wl  it  on  seeing  his   pupil's  work.     A  Grihya-sOtra  is 

Sill  quoted  under  his  name  by  later  writers.  The  Asval&yana 
lauta-sutra' consists  of  twelve,  theCrihya  of  four,  adhy&yas. 

Regarding  Sdnkhftyana  still  less  is  known;  but  he,  too,  was 
doubtless  a  comparatively  modem  writer,  who.  like  A&valSyana, 
founded  a  new  school  of  ritualists.  Hence  the  Kaushitaki-br&hmaoa, 
adopted  fand  perhaps  improved)  by  him,  also  goes  under  his  name, 
iost  as  tne  Altareya  is  sometimes  called  Asval&yana-brfhmao^ 
The  S&nkhiyana  Srauta-sutra  consists  of  eighteen  adhy&yas.  The 
last  two  chapters  of  the  ttrork  arc,  however,  a  later  addition,*  whilq 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  on  the  contrary,  present  a  compara- 
tivrly  archaic,  brthmaoa-like  appcnmnce.  The  Gnhya-sQtra' 
consists  of  six  chapfers,  the  last  two  of  which  are  likewise  later 
appendages.  The  Sdmbatya  Grikya-sutrn.  of  which  a  single  MS. 
is  at  present  known,  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
work.  Professor  Biihlcr  also  rL-fcrs  to  the  Rigveda  the  KdjjiA/Aa- 
dk^rmamstra}  composed  of  mixed  sutras  and  couplets. 

A  few  works  remain  to  be  noticed,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  textual 
form  and  traditionary  records  of  ihc  Rik-sanihita.  In  our  remarks 
on  the  Vediingas,  the  Prfltiikhvas  have  already  been  referretl  to 
m  the  chief  repositories  of  ^iksha  or  Vedic  phonetics.  Among  these 
works  the  JRili-pr6tisukhya*  occupies  the  first  place.  The  nritinal 
composition  of  this  important  work  is  ascribed  to  the  same  Sdktiiya 
irom  whom  the  vulgatc  recension  of  the  (^kala)  Saqihita  tnkes 
ks  name.  He  is :also  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  existing  P-.ta- 
ptUka  {i.e.  the  text-form  in  which  each  word  is  given  unconn..(  ted 
with  those  that  precede  and  follow  it),  which  report  may  well 
be  credited,  since  the  pada-text  was  doubtless  prvpared  with  a 
view  to  an  cxamin.ition,  such  as  is  presented  in  the  Prfttisakhya, 
of  the  phonetic  modifications  undergone  by  words  in  their  syntactic 

Snbination.  In  the  Prfitis.5khya  itsftf,  Sakalya's  father  (or 
kalya  the  elder)  is  also  scver^il  times  referred  to  as  an  authority 
On  phonetics,  though  the  younccr  Sfikiilya  is  evidently  regarded 
as  having  improved  on  his  fatner's  theories.  Thus  both  father 
and  son  probably  had  a  share  in  the  formulation  of  the  rules  of 

'  Fdirrd  and  tran<.latcd  by  Dr  Rocr,  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.  The  list 
chapter  of  tht  bccond  Uwk,  not  being  commented  upon  by  Sa>.i>a, 
i»  probably  a  later  addition. 

■  TranaUtcd  by  A.  B.  Keith  (1906),  who  has  also  published  (as 
•R  appendix  to  nis  ed.  of  the  Aitareyinioyaka)  the  text  of  adhy. 
7-15:  whilst  W.  F.  Fricdiander  edited  adhy.  1  and  a  (1000).  Cf. 
Keith.  J.R^$.S.  (1908).  P-  363  sqq..  where  the  date  of  the  first 
and  more  original  portion  (adhy.  1-8)  is  tentatively  fixed  at  600- 
550  s.c 

'  Text,  coromentary  and  translation  published  by  E.  B.  Cowell,, 
in  the  BiU.  Ind.  Also  •  translation  by  F.  Max  MQIler  in  S.B.E. 
vol.i. 

*  Cf.  A.  Htllcbrandt,  "  Ritual-Lit teratur."  in  Biidtr's  Grundriss 
OS97). 

'Both  works  have  been  published  with  the  commentary  of 
Gtrgya  Nlityaoa,  by  native  scholars,  in  the  BiU.  Ind  Also  the 
text  of  the  Grihya,  with  a  German  translation,  by  A.  Stentler. 

>Sec  A.  Weber's  analysts.  Ind.  Sludien,  il  388  seq.  The  work 
was  edited  by  Hillcbrandt,  in  Bibt.  Ind. 

'Edited,  with  a  German  translation,  by  H.  Oldenberg  {Ind. 
Stud.  vol.  xv^>  *who  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Sfimbavya 
Grihya.  An  En|lish  trandation  in  S.B.E.  vol.  xxix.  by  the  same 
■cholar.  who  would  assign  the  two  sOtra  works  to  Sarvajna  ^n- 
khiyana,  whilst  the  Brihrna^a  (and  Aranyaka)  seem  to  him  to  have 
been  impaned  by  Kahola  Kaushiiaki  to  Gug&khya  ^nkh&yana. 

*Teat  with  KrishoapaQdit^'s  commentary,  published  at  Benares: 
•bo  critically  edited  t^  A.  A.  Fohrer  (Bombay.  1883);  translation 
hy  G.  BOhler  in  S.BE.  vol.  xiv. 

*Edttod,  with  a  French  translation,  by  A.  Rcgnter.  inthcJournat 
AtiaHque  (1856-1858):  also*  with  a  (Wrman  translation,  by  M. 
Mailer  (1869). 
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pconundatkm  and  modHScatfon  of  Verfic  aoundi.  The  eonirfctloii 
or  final  aiTangement  of  the  ^k-pr&titokhya.  in  ita  preaent  form,  is 
ascribed  to  Saunaka,  the  reputeo  teacher  of  AivalAyana.  fiaunaka, 
however,  is  merely  a  family  name  ("descendant  of  Sunaka  "), 
which  is  given  even  to  the  rishi  GfitHimada,  to  whom'  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  second  mapdala  of  the  Rik  is  attributed.  How  long 
after  bikalya  this  panicular  Saunaka'  lived  we  do  not  know;  bat 
sojiie  gcncraiions  at  a'l  i-.r-f-,  v.    1,' 1    'im  to  He  between  them. 

CO[:>;I(  tin,;  tli.il  in  tlif  inrMntitiT.-  [1|._'  S.'ikaUis,  owing  doubtless  to 
minor  diftcrcnces  on  phonetic  points  in  the  SarpKita  text,  had 
^ilit  into  several  branches,  to  one  of  which,  the  Saisira  (or  &iisiriya) 
school,  Sunaka  belonged.  While  ^kalya  is  referred  to  both  by 
Yfiska  and  PAnini,  neither  of  these  writers  xnentions  &iunakd.  (t 
seems,  nevertheless,  likely,  for  several  reasons,  that  Pflr>ini  was 
acquainted  with  &iunaka's  work,  though  the  point  has  by  no 
nu-.ms  l>een  definitely  settled.  The  Rik-prfiti&Skhya  is  composed 
in  I  lixed  ilokas,  or  couplets  of  various  metres,  a  form  of  com- 
po  i  iTi  for  which  Sunaka  seems  to  have  had  a  special  predilection. 
B(  '<  s  the  PrAti^khya,  and  the  Grihya-sQtra  mentioned  above, 
ei|  ,"  'iihcr  works  are  ascribed  to  Saunaka,  viz.  the  BrikaddcvatS,^ 
an  iiint,  in  epic  £lokas,  of  the  deities  of  the  hymns,  which  supplies 
mi;  I  \aluable  mythological  information;  the/fjg-wrf/idna,"a  treatise, 
lik'  ^'  ise  in  epic  metre,  on  the  magic  effects  of  Vedic  hymns  and 
ver-  -;  the  Pada-t'idhdna,  a  similar  treatise,  apparently  no  longer  in 
exi  :■  ncc;  and  five  different  indexes  or  catalogues  (annitramapi)  of 
th>'  [isliis,  metres,  deities,  sections  (anuv6ka)  and  hymns  of  the  Rijg- 
ve  'i.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  existing  version  of  the 
B[;haddevat&  is  the  original  one;  and  the  Rigvidhana  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  modern  than  Saunaka's  time.  As  regards  the 
Anukramaiiis,  they  seem  all  to  have  been  composed  in  mixed  ilokas; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anuvakanukramapi,  they  are  only 
known  from  quotations,  having  been  superseded  by  the  SarpSnu' 
krtiman:,^  or  complete  index,  of  K&ty&yana.  Both  these  indexes 
have  been  commented  upon  by  Sha'Jguruiiihya,  towards  the  end  of 
the  I3th  century  of  our  era. 

B.  S&ma-veda. — The  term  sUman^  of  uncertain  derivation,  denotes 
a  solemn  tune  or  melody  to  be  sung  or  chanted  to  a  t^k  or  versa. 
The  set  chants  (stotra)  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  are  as  a  rule  sttmrn' 
performed  in  triplets,  either  actually  consisting  of  three  Yt4»' 
different  verses,  or  of  two  verses  which,  by  the  repetition  ^^^tt^tu, 
of  certain  parts,  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  form  three.  ^^ 
The  three  verses  are  usually  chanted  to  the  same  tune;  but  in  certain 
cases  two  verses  sung  to  the  same  tune  had  a  different  dman  enclosed 
between  them.  One  and  the  same  lAman  or  tune  may  thus  be  sui^ 
to  many  different  verses;  but,  ai  In  teaching  and  practising  the 
tunes  the  same  verse  was  invariably  used  for  a  certain  tune,  the  term 
**  sSman."  as  well  as  the  special  technical  names  of  sfimans,  are  not 
infrequently  applied  to  the  verses  themselves  with  which  they  were 
ordinarily  connected,  just  as  one  would  quote  the  beginning  of  the 
text  of  an  English  hymn,  when  the  tunc  usually  sung  to  that  hymn  is 
meant.  For  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  s&mans  are  sung,  see 
Bumell,  Anhtyaor&kmafia,   p.  xlv,  seq. 

The  Indian  chant  somewhat  resembles  the  Gregorian  or  Plain 
Chant."  Each  s&man  is  divided  into  five  parts  or  phrases  (pnuMsa* 
or  prelude,  Ac),  the  first  four  of  which  are  distributed  between  the 
several  chanters,  while  the  finale  (nidhana)  is  sung, in  unison  by  all 
of  tbcffl. 

In  accordance  with  the  distinction  between  rick  or  text  and 
sUTfrnn  nr  tune,  the  sftman-bymnal  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Sir  :'•.:. ita,  or  collection  of  texts  (rich)  used  for  makingup 

sfi»  and   the  G/ina,   or  tune-books,   song-books.     The 

to  I  I  <  :  of  the  SarphitA  consists  of  somewhat  urtder  1600 
dil  r  '  '.  I  •  ,  selected  from  the  Rik-saiphiti.,  with  the  exception 
of  ^    :    y-five  verses,  some  of  which  have' been  taken  from 

Kl  .:  I  ii\  1:11  ,  whilst  others  which  also  occur  in  the  Atharvan  or 
ViijurNoi.i,  .is  *rell  as  such  not  otherwise  found,  may  perhaps  have 
formtvj  part  if  some  other  recension  of  the  Rik.  The  SAmavedO' 
sat'tkiid^*  is  ttiN'ided  into  two  chief  parts,  the  pArva-  (first)  and  the 
«/r7',-  (•••i---!:-\)  Arckika.  The  second  part  contains  the  texts  of 
the  siman-hymns,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  actually 
required  for  the  stotras  or  chants  of  the  various  Soma  sacrifices. 
The  first  part,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  the  body  of  lune-verses, 
or  verses  used  for  practising  the  several  s&mans  or  tunes  upoI^'lbe 
tunes  themselves  being  given  in  the  Crdma-geya-iQna  ^i.r.  songs 
to  be  sung  in  the  village),  the  tune-book  specially  belonging  to  the 
POrvftrchika.  Hence  the  latter  includes  all  the  first  verses  of  those 
triplets  of  the  second  part  which  had  special  tunes  peculiar  to 
them,  besides  the  texts  of  detached  a&mans  occasionally  used 
outside  the  regular  ceremonial,  as  well  as  such  as  were  perhaps 


"Edited,  with  translation,  by  A.  A.  Macdonetl  (a  vols.),  in  the 
Harvard  Or.  scries  (1904). 

"  Edited  R.  Meyer  (Berlin,  1878). 

**Fdited,  with  commentary,  by  A.  A.  Macdonell  (Oxford,  1886). 

**  Burnell,  Arsluyabrdkma^,  p.  xli. 

** Edited  and  translated  by  J.  Stevenson  (1843);  a  critical 
edition,  with  German  transbtion  arxl  glossary,  was  published  by 
Th.  Benfey  (1848):  also  an  edition,  with  the  GAnas  and  Siyaoas 
commentary,  by  Satyavrata  Simfl&raml.  in  the  Bibl.  Ind  in  5  vols.; 
and  Eng.  trans,  by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (Benares.  1893). 
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no  longer  required  but  had  been  so  used  at  one  time  or  other.  The 
verses  of  the  Furv&rchika  are  arranged  on  much  the  same  pl>a 
as  the  family-books  of  the  ^ik-sanihiiS,  viz.  in  three  sections  con- 
taining the  verses  addressed  to  Agni,  Indra  and  Soma  {pavamGna) 
respcciivelyi— each  section  (consisting  of  one,  three,  andoneadhyiiya* 
respectively)  being  again  arranged  according  to  the  metres.  Hence 
this  part  is  also  called  Chhandas-  (metre)  &rchika.  Over  and  above 
this  natural  arrangement  of  the  two  archikas.  there  is  a  purely  fornuU 
division  of  the  texts  into  six  and  nine  prapBthakas  rcsjx.'Ctively,  each 
of  which,  in  the  first  part,  consists  of  ten  decades  (dasat)  of  vers**. 
We  have  two  recensions  of  the  Saiphitft.  belonging  to  the  RRpiSyaniya 
and  Kauthuma  schools,  the  latter  of  which  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
but  seems  to  have  differed  but  slightly  from  the  other.  Besides  the 
ux  prap&^hakas  (or  five  adhyfi.yas)  of  the  Purvarchika,  some  schools 
have  an  additional  "  forest  "  chapter,  called  the  Aranyaka-soTrihtUl, 
the  tunes  of  which — along  With  others  apparently  intended  for  being 
chanted  by  anchorites — arc  partly  contained  in  the  Arartya-^uita, 
Besides  the  two  tune-books  belonging  to  the  PurvSijchika,  there  are 
two  others,  the  Vha'gSna  ("  modihcation-songs  ")  and  Vhya-gdna, 
which  follow  the  order  of  the  Uttararchika,  givmg  the  several  sfiman- 
hymns  chanted  at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  with  the  modifications  the 
tunes  undergo  when  applied  to  texts  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  onginally  composed.  The  Saman  hymnal,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  has  evidently  passed  through  a  long  course  of  dcvcloi^ 
mcnt.  The  practice  of  chanting  probably  goes  back  to  very  cany 
times;  but  the  question  whether  any  of  the  tunes,  as  given  in  the 
G&nas,  and  which  of  them,  can  lay  claim  to  an  exceptionally  high 
antiquity  will  perhaps  never  receive  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  title  of  Brdhmaria  is  bestowed  by  the  Chhandogas,  or  followera 
of  the  SS-raaveda,  on  a  considerable  number  of  treatises.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  some  later  writers,  their 
■^'"■"  number  was  usually  fixed  at  eight;  but  within  the  lost 
few  yean  one  new  BrAhma^a  has  been  recovered,  while 
at  least  two  others  ^vli'ii  arc  found  quoted  w:iy  ^'ft  be 
mapM.  brought  to  light  in  India.  1  he  iuajority  of  tlic  Sri.nia\t(Ja- 
brfthmanas  present,  however,  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
other  works  of  that  class;  but  they  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  sutras 
and  kindred  treatises,  with  which  they  probably  belong  to  the  same 
period  of  literature.  Moreover,  the  contents  of  these  works — flS 
might  indeed  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  priest* 
for  whom  they  were  intended — are  of  an  extremely  arid  and  technical 
character,  though  they  all  arc  doubtless  of  some  importance,  either 
for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Sarphita  or  on  account  of  the  legendary 
and  other  information  they  supply.  These  works  are  as  follows: 
(1)  the  rd(i<iya-maftfi-  (or  Prauijha')  brOhttjana,'-  or  "  great  "  Brilh- 
rnapa — usually  called  Panchavimia-bruhmana  from  its  "consisting 
of  twenty-five  "  adhyayas — which  treatsof  the  duties  of  the  udgiVtara 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  v-irious  kinds  of  chants;  (2)  the 
SAa^viV^o.'  or  "  twenty-sixth,"  being  a  supplement  to  the  preceding 
work — its  last  chapter,  which  also  bears  the  title  of  Adbhuta-brdk- 
maya,*  or  "  Look  of  mar\'cls,"  in  rather  interesting,  as  it  trials  of  all 
manner  of  portents  and  evil  influences,  which  it  teaches  how  to  avert 
h^  certain  rites  and  charms;  (3)  the  Sdmavidh&na*  analogous  to  the 
Bigvidh&na,  descanting  on  the'  magic  effects  of  the  varioussfimans; 
(4)  the  Arsheya-brSkma^,  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  technical  names  of 
the  sAmans  in  the  order  of  the  PQrvftrchika,  known  in  twt>  different 
recensions;  (5)  the  DevatSdhyAya,  which  treats  of  the  deities  of  the 
■ftmans;  (6)  the  ChhAndotya-br&kma^t  the  last  eight  adhyfi-yas 
(3-10)  of  which  constitute  the  important  Chh&ndogyopanisnad;* 
(7)  the  SarttkUopanishad-brdhmaxia,  treating  of  various  ■ubjccts  con- 
nected with  chants;  (8)  the  Vomia-brdAffiatiOiAnierclist  of  theS&ma- 
veda  teachers.  To  these  «*orks  has  to  bie  added  the  JaiminXya-  or 
7aiaMtdra-&rdJiffU{ia,  which,  though  as  yet  only  known  by  extracts,* 
seems  to  stand  much  on  a  level  with  the  Brfthmaoas  of  the  Hik  and 
Yajurveda.  A  portion  of  it  is  the  well-known  Kena-  (or  TalavQk&Ta-) 
«patiu&a<f .' on  the  nature  of  Brahma,  as  the  supreme  of  deities. 

If  the  Sfcmaveda  has  thus  its  ample  share  of  Brfihrnaqa-litcrature, 
though  in  part  of  a  somewhat  questionable  character,  it  is  not  less 
richly  supplied  with  sQtra-trcatises.  some  of  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  oldest  works  of  that  class.  There  are 
three  Srauta-sOtras,  which  attach  themselves  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  Panchavirpfei-br&hmaoa:  Masaka's  Arsheya- 
halpa^  which  gives  the  beginnings  of  the  sftmans  in  their  sacrificial 


'  Edited,  with  ^yana's  commentary  by  Anandachandra  Vcd&n- 
tavfi«i&a.  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.  (1869-1S74). 

'  Ed.  J.  Vidy&sagara   (1881]:   also,   with   German   translation, 
K.  Klcmm  (1894). 
'  A.  Weber,     Omina  et  VorttntA,"  Abkandlungen  of  Berlin  Royal 
•   Academy  of  Sciences  (1858]. 

*  The  works  enumerated  under  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7).  (8)  have  been  edited 
by  A.  Bumell;  (S)  also  previously  by  A.  Weber.  Ind.  Sk  vol.  iv.; 
whilst    7  was  translated  by  Sten  Konow  (Halle,  1893). 

*  Edited  and  tran^^ted  by  Dr  R6er,  BM.  Ind,;  also  translated 
by  M.  MQlIer,  S.B.E.  vol.  i.,  text,  with  German  translation,  by 
O.  V.  Bdhttingk  (1889). 

'    *  Given  by  Bumell  (1878),  and  (with  translation)  by  H.  Oertd. 
J.  Am.  Or.  S.  vol.  xvt.  _  See  also  Whitney'*  account  of  the  woiic. 


Procesdintx  H  Am.  Or.  Soc.  (May  l88j). 
'  Trand.  by  F.  M.  MttUer.  5J.£.  voL  L 


order,  thus  supplementing  the  Anlwya-bffUmiaoa>  whkh  eniimcTaic* 
their  technical  names;  and  the  .Srauta-sQiras  of  iMyAynna*  and 
PrdAydyatta,  of  the  Kauthuma  and  R&o&yaniya  schools  respectively* 
which  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  form  complete  maniuiW 
of  the  duties  of  theudgfttars.  Another  sfitra,  of  an  esnetic  character, 
the  Anupada'SHlra,  likewise  follows  the  Panchaviipu,  the  difiicult 
passages  of  which  it  explains.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  considexable 
number  of  sOtras  and  kindred  technical  treatises  bearing  on  the 
prosody  and  phonetics  of  the  s&ma-texts.  The  more  important  of 
them  arc — the  J^iktantra^*  apparently  intended  to  serve  as  a  Prftti- 
Ukhya  of  the  S&maveda :  the  Niddna-sHtra*'  a  treatise  on proaody; 
the  Putkpa-  or  PhuUa-sutra,  ascribed  dthcr  to  Gobhila  or  to  Vara* 
ruchi,  and  treating  of  the  phonetic  modificattons  of  the  rich  in  the 
B&mans;  and  the  Sdma^nfra,  a  treatise  on  chants  <^  a  venr  technical 
nature.  Further,  two  C^ya-satras^  belonging  to  the  b&maveda, 
arc  hitherto  known,  viz.  the  Z^rdAyaja^a-cnJiya, ascribed  to  Khr&dira, 
and  that  of  Gobhila  >^  (who  is  also  said  to  have  composed  a  irauta* 
sOtra],  with  a  supplement,  entitled  KarmaprtuUpa,  by  Klty&yana. 
To  the  Sftma  veda  seems  further  to  belong  the  Caulama^karmaiAstrat*^ 
composed  in  sQiras,  and  apparently  the  oldest  existing  compcndhim 
of  Hmdu  law. 

C.  Ya^ur-vedc. — This,  the  sacrificial  Veda  of  the  Adhvaryu  priests, 
divides  itself  into  an  older  and  a  younger  branch,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  the  Black  {kfisk^a)  and  tne  White  Uukiai  , 


Yajurveda  to  the  sage  Vaitemp&yana.  Of  his  disciples '  . 
three  are  specially  named,  via.  Ka^ha.  Kalipin  and  Yfaka  •'^/■"'«»- 
Paingi,  the  last  of  whom  a^in  is  sutcd  to  have  communicated  the 
sacrificial  science  to  Tittin.  How  far  this  genealogy  oT  tcadwrs 
may  be  authentic  cannot  now  be  determined;  but  certain  it  is  that 
in  accordance  therewith  we  have  three  old  collections  of  Vajus- 
texts.  viz.  the  KSfkaka,^*  the  KolSbaka  or  Mailrayafj  SofTiAiid," 
and  the  TaiUiriya-sarpkiUl.^*  The  Kft^haka  and  KiUapaka  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together;  and  the  author  of  the  great  com- 
mentary "  on  Pftqinl  once  remarks  that  these  works  were  taught 
in  every  village.  The  Kaphas  and  Kulupas  arc  often  referred  to 
under  the  collective  name  of  Charakas,  which  apparently  means 
"  wayfarers "  or  itinerant  scholars;  but  according  to  a  later 
writer  (Hemachandr'a)  Charaka  is  no  other  than  Vai^mpSyana 
himself,  after  whom  his  followers  would  have  been  thus  called. 
From  the  Kaphas  proper  two  or  three  schools  soem  eariy  to  have 
branched  off,  the  Friichya-  (eastern)  Kaphas  and  the  Kapish(hala- 
Ka^has,  the  text -recension  of  the  latter  of  whom  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  Kapishihala-kaiha-sanihM,  and  probably 
also  the  Chiirayaijiya-Kathas.  The  Kulapas  also  soon  became  buIh 
divided  into  numerous  different  schools.  Thus  from  one  of  KaUlpin*s 
immediate  disciples,  Haridru,  the  Huridraviyas  took  their  origin. 
whose  text -recension,  the  i/drj<irat'iA'a,  is  quoted  together  with  the 
Kfi^haka  as  early  as  in  Yuska's  Nirukta;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  It  differed  much  from  the  original  Kaliipa  texts.  As  regards 
the  Taittiriya-saiphii.'^.  that  collection,  too,  in  course  of  time  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  different  schools,  the  text  handed  down  twing 
that  of  the  Apastambas;  while  the  contents  of  another  recension. 
that  of  the  Atrcyas,  arc  known  from  their  Anukramao^  which  has 
becnprescr^'cd. 

The  four  collections  of  old  Vajus  texts,  so  far  known  to  us,  while 
differing  more  or  less  cnnsiHrnihlv  in  nrmiigrment  and  verbal 
points,  have  the  main  n  :  >  >'  '  '  •  -■-■  ;l  ratter  in  common. 
This  common  matter  conbists  of  lioih  w(  rili  ial  prayers  (yajus)  ia 
verse  and  prose,  and  exegetic  or  illustrative  prose  portions  (brih- 
mapa).  A  prominent  feature  of  the  old  Yajus  texts,  as  compared 
with  the  otner  Vedas,  is  the  constant  intermixture  of  textual  and 
exegetic  portions.  The  Charakas  and  Taitiiriy^s  thus  do  not 
recognize  the  distinction  between  SaiphitK  and  Br&hmaoa  in  the 
sense  of  two  separate  collections  of  texts,  but  they  have  only  a 
Sarphitft,  or  collection,  which  includes  likewise  the  exegetic  or 
Brihmatja  portions.  The  Taittiriyas  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
impressed  with  their  want  of  a  separate  Br&hmaoa  and  to  have  set 
about  supplying  the  deficiency  in  rather  an  awkward  fashion: 
instead  of  sepamting  from  each  other  the  textual  and  exegetic  por- 
tions of  their  Sarphit&.  they  merely  added  to  the  Utter  a  supplement 
(in  three  books),  which  shows  the  same  mixed  condition,  and  applied 
to  it  the  title  of  Taittij^ya-br&hmayia^  But,  though  the  main  body  of 


*  Arshcyakalpa,  ed-  W.  Caland  (190S);  Lityfty>M-sutra,  with 
Agnisvamin's  commentary  and  the  *p.  U.  of  the  Dr&hyiyaQa-«Qtni» 
by  Anandachandra  Ved&ntavftKi^.  fitU.  Ind.  (1872). 

*  Ed.  and  trans.,  A.  Bumeir(Mangalore,  1879). 

M  Two  chapters  published  by  A.  Weber,  Ina.  Si.  vol.  viii. 

"  Edited,  with  a  commentary,  by  ChandrakAata  Tark&larkitt, 
BiH.  Ind.  (1880);  also  ed.  and  trans,  by  F.  Knauer  (1884-1887). 
Ens.  trans,  by  H.  OkJenberg,  S.B.E.  vol.  xxz. 

"  Edited  by  A.  Stenzler;  translated  by  G.  BQhler.  5J3.B.  vol.  ii. 

"  Books  I.,  II.,  ed.  by  L.  v.  Schroder  (Leipzig,  lobo.  1909)- 

»  Ed.  by  L.  V.  Schroder  (Leipzig.  i88i-l885. 

"  With  Siyapa's  commentary,  by  E.  ROer.  E.  B.  Cowell.  ftc-.  in 
Bibl.  Ind.;  also,  in  Roman  character,  by  A.  Weber.  Ind.  Stmd. 
»..  xii. 

**  Edited,  with  SSyaoa's  commentary,  by  R&jendraUla  Mitra. 
B«W.  Jnd.i  N.  Godabole.  Anand.  Ser.  (1898). 
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VEDIC  PERIODS 

this  work  15  manifestly  of  a  supplementary  nature,  a  portion  of  it 
may  p>crhjps  be  old.  and  may  once  have  formed  part  of  the  Sarphitft, 
considering  that  the  latter  consists  of  seven  a&htakas,  instead  of 
eight,  as  this  term  requires,  and  that  certain  essential  parts  of  the 
cercmon^I  handled  in  the  Brfihmai^  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
&[phit&.  Attached  to  this  work  is  the  Tailliriya-dranyaka.^  in  ten 
books,  the  first  six  of  which  arc  of  a  ritualistic  nature,  while  of  the 
irmaioing  books  the  first  three  (7-9)  form  the  Taitlinyoffamshad* 
(consistingof  three  parts,  viz.  the  Sikshavalli or  Sanihitopanishad, and 
the  Anandavalli  and  Bhriguvalli,  also  called  together  the  VaruQi- 
itpanishad),  and  the  last  book  forms  the  Nar&yagiya-  (or  Yfijiiiki-) 
Dpanishad. 

The  Maiir&ya^i  SarjihitfL,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  original 
Kslapaka  has  been  proved  pretty  conclusively  by  Dr  L.  v  Schroder, 
who  attributes  the  change  of  name  of  the  Kiilupa-Maiirilyaoiyas 
to  Buddhist  influences,  consists  of  four  books,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Maitri-  (or  Moilraya^i)  upanishad.*  The  Kdtkaka,  on  the  other 
band,  consists  of  five  piarts,  the  last  two  of  which,  however,  are  per- 
haps later  additions,  containing  merely  the  prayers  of  the  hotar 
Kieat.  and  those  used  at  the  horse- sacrifice.  There  is,  moreover',  the 
autiful  Kaiha-  or  K^fkaka'upaniskad,*  which  is  also,  and  more 
usually,  ascribed  to  the  Atharvaveda,  and  which  seems  to  show  a 
decidcti  leaning  towards  Sankhya-Yoga  notions. 

The  defective  arrangement  of  the  Yajus  texts  was  at  last  remedied 
by  a  diStrcnt  school  of  Adhvaryus,  the  Vfijasaneyins.  The  reputed 
^^  orieinator  of  this  school  and  its  text- recension  is  Yajna- 

Tf™*?  vallcya  V'ajasaneya  (son  of  Vfljasani).  The  result  of  the 
^rji*  rearrangement  of  the  texts  was  a  collection  of  sacrificial 

"y*  mantnis,  the   Vdjasanryi-satftkitd,  and  a  BrShmapa,  the 

Salapiitha.  On  account  of  the  greater  lucidity  of  this 
Arrangement,  the  Vajasancyins  called  their  texts  the  White  (or  clear) 
Yajurveda — the  name  of  Black  (or  obscure)  Yajus  being  for  opposite 
leaBons  applied  to  the  Charaka  te.xts.  Both  the  Sanihita  and 
Brihmaoa  of  the  Vijasancyins  ha^t  come  down  to  us  in  two  different 
Rcen&ions,  viz.  those  of  the  M&dhyandina  and  Kanva  schools;  and  we 
findbesidesaconsiderable  number  of  cjuotat  ions  from  a  Vajasaneyaka, 
from  which  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one 
other  recension  of  the  Satapatha-brahmaria.  The  diffcretwe  between 
The  two  extant  recensions  is,  on  the  whole,  but  slight  ^s  regards  the 
tuiiject-maticr;  but  in  point  of  diction  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a 
comparison  especially  mtcresting  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
liVhich  of  the  two  versions  may  tc  the  more  original  cannot  as  yet  Ix; 
determined;  but  the  phonetic  and  grammatical  differences  will 
probably  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  geographical  separation  of 
the  two  schools  rather  than  by  a  dilTerence  of  age.  In  several 
point*  of  difference  the  Kfipva  recension  agrees  with  the  practice  of 
the  Bik-sarphitS,  and  there  probably  was  some  connexion  between 
the  Yajus  school  of  Kflpvas  and  the  famous  family  of  rishis  of  that 
name  to  which  the  eighth  ma^d^ila  of  the  l^ik  is  attributed. 

The  Vdjasancyi-samhUd^  consists  of  forty  adhyfiyas,  the  first 
ciffhteen  <h  which  contain  the  formulas  of  the  ordinary  sacrifices. 
The  last  fifteen  adhyfiyas  are  doubtle^  a  later  addition — as  may 
also  be  the  case  as  regards  the  preceding  seven  chapters.  The  last 
adby€ya  »  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  V&ja5aneyi-urphit& 
for  llA^Esya>)  upanibhad.*  Its  object  seems  to  be  to  point  out  the 
IniitleMnen  of  mere  works,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  man's 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  spirit.  The  sacrificial  texts 
of  the  Adhvaryus  consist,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  verse*  (rich)  and 
prose  formulas  (yajus).  The  majority  of  the  former  occur  likewise 
in  the  ^ik-sarphitfi,  from  whicn  they  were  doubtless  extracted. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  they  show  considerable  discrepancies 
of  reading,  which  may  be  explained  partly  from  a  difference  of 
recension  and  partly^  as  the  result  of  the  adaptation  of  these  verses 
to  tbeir  special  sacrificial  purpose.  As  regards  the  prose  formulas, 
thonch  only  a  few  of  them  are  actually  referred  to  in  the  i^ik,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  of  them  may  be  of  high  antiquity. 

Tht  Sttiapotha-brflhma^a,''  or  BrShmapaof  a  nundrca  paths,  derives 
ita  name  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  of  100  lectures  (adhy5ya), 
^  _  which  are  divided  by  the  Mfldhvandinas  into  fourteen,  by 

j^wfty*  *^*  Kflnvas  into  seventeen  books  (kflp<;Ia).  The  first  nine 
f'rfT*  books  of  the  former,  corresponding  to  the  first  eleven  of 
l^^  the  KSijvas,  and  consisting  of  sixty  adhyiVyas,  form  a 

kind  of  running  commentary  on  the  first  eighteen  books 
of  the  Vaj.-SarrihitS;  and  it  has  been  plauu'bly  suggested  by 
Ptt)fetsor  Weber  that  this  portion  of  the  BrShmaija  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  MahSbhashya  on  Pao-  iv.  2   60,  where  a  ^tapatha  and 

»  EH.Ft.Miira.BTW./nrf.:  H.N.Apte.Anand.Ser.(]898). 

»  Trans,  by  F.  M.  MOIIcr.^.B.E.  vol.  xv. 

*  Text  and  translation  published  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  BiW.  Ind: 
Also  trans,  by  F.  M.  Mollcr,  5.J3.JS.  vol.  xv. 

*  Text«  commentary  and  translation  published  by  E.  Rfler,  BtU. 
I»d.:  also  translation  by  F.  M.  MOlIcr,  S.B.E.  vol.  xv.,  and  others. 

*  Edited  in  the  MRdhyandina  recension,  with  the  commentary  of 
Mahidhara,  and  the  w.  It  of  the  KS^iva  text,  by  A.  Weber  (1849); 
trans,  by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (Benares.  1899). 

•Translation  by  E,  Rder,  Bibl.  Ind.;  by  F.  M.  MUller,  S.B.E. 
To!  i. 

'tditcd  by  A.  WcLcr.  who  alw>  transJau-d  the  firil  chapter  into 
Ccnaan.    £^icb  traiuJation  (5  vols.)  by  J.  Eggeling,  la  ^B.E* 
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a  ShashU-patha  {i.e.  *'  consisting  of  60  paths ")  are  mentioned 
together  as  objects  of  study,  and  that  consequently  it  may  at  one 
time  have  formed  an  independent  work.  This  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  circumstance  that  of  the  remaining  five  books  (10-14)  of  the 
Madhyandinas  the  third  is  called  the  middle  one  (madhyama); 
while  the  K&ov^s  apply  the  same  epithet  to  the  middlemost  of  the 
five  books  (12-16)  preceding  their  last  one.  This  last  book  would 
thus  seem  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  second  supplement,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  it  is  of  the  Upanishad  order,  and  bears  the  special 
title  of  Brihad-  (great)  dratiyakaf  the  last  six  chapters  of  which  are 
the  Brihadaran/aka-upanishad,»  the  most  important  of  all  Upani- 
shads.  Except  m  books  6-10  (M.),  which  treat  of  the  construction  of 
fire-altars,  and  recognize  the  sage  Saodilya  as  their  chief  authority, 
Yiljnavalkya's  opinion  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  fiatapatha  as 
authoritative.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  later  books,  part 
of  the  Brihad-firanyaka  being  even  called  Yflinavalkiya-kanda.  As 
regards  the  age  of  the  Satapatha,  the  probability  is  that  the  main 
body  of  the  work  is  considerably  older  than  the  time  of  PStjini.  but 
that  some  of  its  latter  parts  were  considered  by  Pariini's  critic  Katyft- 
yana  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as,  or  not  much  older  than,  Pdi^mi. 
Even  those  portions  had  probably  been  long  in  existence  before 
they  obtained  recognition  as  part  of  the  canon  of  the  White  Yajus. 

The  contemptuous  manner  m  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Charaka- 
adhvaryua  are  repeatedly  animadverted  upon  .in  the  Satapatha 
betrays  not  a  little  of'thc  odium  theologicum  on  the  part  of  the 
divines  of  the  Vajasancyins  towards  their  brethren  of  the  older 
schools.  Nor  was  their  animosity  confined  to  mere  literary  war- 
fare, but  they  seem  to  have  striven  by  every  means  to  gain  ascendancy 
over  their  rivals.  The  consolidation  of  the  Briihmanical  hierarchy 
and  the  institution  of  a  common  system  of  ritual  worship,  which 
called  forth  the  liturgical  Vedic  collections,  were  doubtless  consum- 
mated in  the  so<al!cd  Madhya-defia,  or  "  midland,"  lying  between 
the  Sarasvati  and  the  confluence  of  the  YamunS.  and  Cang&;  and 
more  especially  in  its  western  part,  the  Kuru-kshetra,  or  land  of  the 
Kurus,  with  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Panchfllas,  between  the 
Yamunii  and  Gangii.  From  thence  the  original  schools  of  Vaidik 
ritualism  gradually  extended  their  sphere  over  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  Charakas  seem  for  a  long  time  to  ha\'e  held  sway  in  the  western 
and  north-western  regions;  while  the  Taittiriyas  in  course  of  time 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Narmadfi  (Ner- 
budda).  where  their  ritual  has  remained  pre-eminently  the  object  of 
study  till  comparatively  recent  times.  The  Vajasaneyins.  on  the 
other  hand,  having  first  gained  a  footing  in  the  lands  on  the  lower 
Ganges,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  through  the  patronage  of  King  Janaka 
of  Videha,  thence  gradually  worked  their  way  westwards,  ana  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  supersedm^  the  older  schools  north  of  the  Vindhya, 
with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  places  where  even  now  families 
of  Br5hmans  are  met  with  which  profess  to  follow  the  old  Sarphitfls. 

In  Katpa-sutras  the  Black  Yajur\-eda  is  particularly  rich  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  just  indicated,  they  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Taittiriya  school.    The  only  Srauta-sutra 
of  a  Charaka  school  whkrh  has  hitherto  been  recovered  is     Sutrmot 
that  of  the  Manavas,  a  subdivision  of  the  Maitrflyaniyas.       ifrf '^ 
The    M&nava-^auta-sutra^"  seems   to  consist   of   eleven  *' 

books,  the  first  nine*  of  which  treat  of  the  sacrificial  ritual,  while  the 
tenth  contains  the  Sulva-sutra;  and  the  eleventh  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  supplements  (pan-iishta).  The  Afflnora-grtAyo-jii/fa"  is 
likewise  in  existence;  but  so  far  nothing  is  known,  save  one  or  two 
quotations,  of  a  Miinava-dharma-sutra,  the  discovery  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  solve  some  important  nuestions  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  Indian  law.  Of  sQtra-worJcs  belonging  to  the  Kaphas, 
a  single  treatise,  the  (ChSrdyapt^-a-)  Kofkaka-f^i^ihya'Sutra,  is  known; 
while  Dr  Jolly  considers  the  K«Apu-jmri7t,"a  compendium  of  law. 
composed  in  mixed  sCitras  and  £lokas,  to  be  nothing  out  a  Vaishi:>ava 
recast  of  the  Kfl^haka-dharma-sutra,  which,  in  its  original  form, 
seems  no  lon^r  to  exist.  As  regards  the  Taittiriyas,  the  Kalpa- 
sQtra  most  widely  accepted  among  them  was  that  of  Apastamba, 
to  whose  school,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  also  due  our  existing  recension 
of  the  Taittiriya-sarphita.  The  Apastamba-kalpa-sHtra  consists 
of  thirty  praina  (questions);  the  first  twenty-five  of  these  con- 
stitute the  Srauta-sutra;"  26  and  27  the  Grihya-sutra;'*  28  and  29 
the  Dharma-sQtra;"  and  the  last  the  Sulva-sQtra.  ,  Professor 
Bilhler  has  tried  to  fix  the  date  of  this  work  somewhere  between  the 
5th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.;  but  it  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled.    Considerably  more  ancient  than  this  work  are  the 


'The  text,  with  Sankara's  commentary,  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, published  by  E,  Rocr,  Bibl.  Ind. 

•Trans,  by  F,  M.  Mtiller.  S.B.E.  \o\.  xv.,  and  others. 

"See  P.  V.  Bradkc,  l.D.M.G.  vol.  xxxvi.  A  MS.  of  a  portion  of 
the  Srauta-sOtra,  with  the  commentary  of  the  famous  MimSmsist 
Kumiirila,  has  been  photo-lithographed  by  the  India  OSkc,  under 
Goldsttickcr's  supervision. 

"  EditedbyF.KnauerfLeipwg.i897). 

"  Editedandtranslatedbyj.  Jolly. 

"  Edited  bv  R.  Garbe,  in  BtU.  Ind. 

"  Ed.  M.Wintcmiti  (Vienna,  1887):  trans.  H.  Oldcnberg,  S.B.E, 

vol.  XXX. 

'^  G.  BUhlcr  has  published  the  text  uithcxtracts  from  Haradatta's 
crtmjn«ntafy,BomtoySanrir,  Ser.;alsoatfaiifcinXJ^ 
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Baudhayana-kjttpa-s&tra}  which  consists  of  the  same  principal  divi- 
sions, and  the  BhdradvSja-sutra,  of  which,  however,  only  a  (ew  por* 
tions  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  IHranyakeii-sutra,^  which  Is 
more  i..odem  than  thatof  Apastamba.lrom  which  it  differs  but  Utile, 
is  likewise  fragmentary,  as  is  also  the  Vaikhilnasa-sutra;*  while 
Bcvenil  other  Kalpa-sutras,  especially  that  of  Laugakshi,  are  found 
quoted.  The  recognized  compendium  of  the  VVhite  Yajus  ritual  is 
the  Sraula-sutra  of  Kiityayana,*  in  twenty-six  adhyayas.  This 
work  Is  supplemented  by  a  large  number  of  secondary  treatises, 
likewise  attributed  to  KfitySyana,  among  which  may  be  mcntionLd 
the  Charana-vyuha,*  a.  statistical  account  of  the  Vedic_  school!, 
which  unfortunately  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  prcitervation.  A  manual  of  domestic  rites,  closely  connected 
with  Katyftyana's  work,  is  the  Kdliya-grihya'Sutra,*  ascribed  to 
P&raskara.  To  KiUyayana  we  further  owe  the  Vajasaneyi-prdii- 
i&khya,''  and  a  catalogue  ianttkrama\ii)  of  the  White  Yajus  text*. 
As  regards  the  former  work,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  (wiih  Weber) 
we  have  to  consider  it  as  older  than  Pfi.iiini,  or  whether  (with  Gold- 
stucker  and  M.  Muller)  we  arc  to  identify  its  author  with  PSnini's 
critic.  The  only  existing  Prfitiifikhya*  of  the  Black  Yajus  bcionfjs 
to  the  Taittiriyas.  -  Its  author  is  unknown,  and  it  confines  it.scif 
entirely  to  the  Taittiriya-sarphiUl,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Briihmaya 
and  Aranyaka. 

D.  Aikarva-veda. — The  Atharvan  was  the  latest  of  Vedic  col- 
lections to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  sdtrcd  canon.  That  it  is 
AOtMrva-  ^^  ^^^  youngest  Veda  is  proved  by  its  language,  which 
verfa-  "  *^^^  from  a  lexical  and  a  grammatical  point  of  \\i:\f, 
MMmbUA.  ^^^^^  3"  intcrmedLite  stage  between  the  main  body  of 
MjpBU.  ^^^  pjjj^  ^^^  jj^g  Brfibma^a  period.  In  regard  also  to 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  spirit  which  pcr\'adcs  them,  this 
Vedic  collection  occupies  a  position  apart  from  the  others.  Whilst 
the  older  Vcdas  seem  clearly  to  re  fleet  the  recognized  religious  notions 
and  practices  of  the  upper,  and  so  to  speak,  respectable  classes  of  t  he 
Aryan  tribes,  as  jealously  watched  over  by  a  priesthood  deeply 
interested  in  the  undiminished  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
observances,  the  fourth  Veda,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  mainly  with 
all  manner  of  superstitious  practices  such  as  have  at  all  limes  found 
a  fenite  soil  in  the  lower  strata  of  primitive  and  less  advanced 
peoples,  and  are  even  apt,  below  the  surface,  to  maintain  their 
tenacious  hold  on  the  popular  mind  in  comparatively  civilized  conv 
muntties.  Though  the  constant  intermingling  with  the  aboriginal 
tribes  may  well  be  believed  to  have  exercised  a  deteriorating  in- 
fluence on  the  Vedic  people  in  this  respect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  superstitious  practices  of  the  kind  revealed  by  the  Atharvan 
and  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rik  must  at  all  times  have  obtained 
amongst  the  Ar>'an  people,  and  that  they  only  came  to  the  surface 
when  they  received  the  stamp  of  recognized  forms  of  popular  l)elief 
by  the  admission  of  these  collections  of  spells  and  incaniaiions  into 
the  sacred  canon.  U  in  this  phase  of  superstitious  belief  the  old 
gods  still  find  a  place,  their  character  has  visibly  changed  so  as  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  those  mystic  rites  and  magic  performances 
and  the  part  they  are  called  upon  to  play  in  them,  as  the  promoters 
of  the  votary's  cabalistic  practices  and  the  averters  of  the  malicious 
designs  of  mortal  enemies  and  the  demoniac  influences  to  which  he 
would  ascribe  his  fears  and  failures  as  well  as  his  bodily  ailments. 
The  fourth  Veda  may  thus  be  said  to  supplement  in  a  remarkaljte 
manner  the  picture  of  the  domestic  life  ol  the  Vedic  Ar>'an  as  pro 
eentcd  in  the  Grihya-sfitras  or  house-rules;  for  whilst  these  d.  il 
only  with  the  orderly  aspects  of  the  daily  duties  and  periodic  ol- 
vr\'ances  in  the  life  of  the  respectable  householder,  the  Aiharvavida 
allows  us  3  deep  insight  into  "  the  obscurer  relations  and  emotions 
of  human  life  ";  and,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  "  the  literar/ 
diligence  of  the  Hindus  has  in  this  instance  preserved  a  document  uf 

firicelcss  value  for  the  institutional  history  of  early  India  as  well  as 
or  the  ethnological  history  of  the  human  race  "  (M.  Bloomficld}. 
h  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Atharvavcda  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  south  of  India." 

This  body  of  spells  and  hymns  is  traditionally  associated  with 
two  old  mythic  priestly  families,  the  Athar\'ans  and  Angir.is,  their 
names,  in  the  plural,  serving  cither  singly  or  combined  (Aiharviiii- 


^The  Sulva-sutra  has  been  published,  with  the  commentar>' of 
Kapardisviimin,  and  a  translation  by  G.  Thibaut,  in  the  BenarrS 
Pandit  (1875).  The  Dharma-sutra  has  been  edited  byE- Hultz^h 
(Leipzig.  1884),  and  translated  by  G.  Biihler,  S.B.E.  xiv. 

"The  H.  Grihya-sutra,  ed.  J.  Kirstc  (Vienna,  1889);  tran^ 
H-  Oldenbcrg,  S.B,E.  vol.  xxx. 

•An  account  of  the  Vaikh.  Dharmasutra  given  by  T.  Bloch 
(Vienna,  1896). 

•  Edited  by  A.  Weber,  1858. 

•  Weber,  Ind.  Slud.  iii. 

•  Text  and  German  translation  by  A.  Stenzler. 

'  Edited,  with  Uva^a's  commentary*,  and  a  German  translation,  by 
A.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud,  iv.;  another  cd.  in  Benares  Sansk.  Scr.  (188S). 

'The  work  has  been  published  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  with  a  trans, 
lation  and  a  commentary  by  an  unknown  author,  called  Tribhilsh- 
yaratn.1,  i.e.  "  jewel  of  the  three  commentaries."  it  being  founded  on 
three  older  commentaries  by  Vararuchi  (?  K5tyfiyana),  Mfliiisheya 
and  Atrcya. 

■A.  Buroell,  OassiJ.  Index  0/  Tanjprt  Samk.  MSS.  p.  37. 
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g;iruu)  ss  the  oldest  appdhHon  of  the  collectton.  The  two  (smiHea 
or  cluses  of  priests  are  by  tradition  connected  with  the  service  ol 
the  sacred  fire;  but  whilst  the  Atharvans  seecn  to  have  devoted 
thetnsdves  to  the  autpidous  aspects  of  the  fire-cult  and  the  pcf^ 
formanoe  of  propitiatory  rites,  the  Angiras,  on  the  other  hand,  ara 
represented  as  having  been  mainly  engaged  in  the  uncanny  practices 
of  sorcery  and  exorcism.  Instead  of  tnc  Atharvans,  another  mythic 
family,  the  Bhrigus.  are  similarly  connected  with  the  Angiras 
(Bhrigvan^rasaii)  as  the  depositaries  of  thU  mystic  science.  In 
course  of  time  the  lore  of  the  Atharvans  came  also  to  have  applied 
to  it  the  title  of  Brahmaveda;  a  designation  which  was  apparently 
meant  to  be  understood  both  in  the  sense  of  the  Veda  of  the  Brahmao 
priest  or  superintendent  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  that  of  the  lore  of  the 
Brahma  or  sacred  (magic)  word,  and  the  supreme  deity  it  is  su^ 
posed  to  embody.  The  current  text  of  the  XiAarm-soipAi/d*^* 
apparently  the  recension  of  the  Saunaka  school — consists  of  soma 
750  different  pieces,  about  five-stxtha  of  which  iiln  various  metres, 
the  remaining  portion  being  in  prose.  The  whc4c  mass  is  divided 
into  twenty  books.  The  principle  of  distribution  is  for  the  most 
part  a  merely  formal  one,  in  books  i.-xiii.  |Heces  of  the  same  or  about 
the  same  number  of  verses  being  placed  tos|ethcr  in  the  same  hook. 
The  next  five  books,  xiv.-xviii.,  have  each  lU  own  special  subject: 
xiv.  treats  of  marriage  and  sexual  union ;  xv.,  in  proac.  of  the  VrStya, 
or  religious  v^;rant;  xvi.  consists  chiefly  ol  prose  formulas  of 
conjuration;  xvii.  of  a  lengthy  mystic  hymn;  and  xviii.  contains 
all  that  relates  to  death  and  funeral  rites.  Of  the  last  two  txwks  no 
account  is  taken  in  the  Atharva-pr&tiifikhya,  and  they  indeed  staml 
clearly  in  the  relation  of  supplements  to  the  original  collection. 
The  nineteenth  book  evidently  was  the  result  oT  a  subsequent 
gleaning  of  pieces  umilar  to  those  of  the  earlier  books,  which  had 
probably  escaped  the  collectors*  attention;  while  the  last  book* 
consi^tin^  almost  entirely  of  hymns  to  Indra,  taken  fiom  the  ^k> 
sanihit&,  IS  nothing  more  than  a  liturgical  manual  of  recitations  and 
chants  required  at  the  Soma  sacrifice ;  its  only  original  portion  beinf 
the  ten  so-called  kuntdpa  hymns  (127-1363,  consisting  partly  ol 
laudatory  recitals  of  generous  patrons  of  sacrificial  pnests  and 
partly  of  riddtesand  didactic  subjects. 

The  Atharvan  has  come  down  to  us  m  ft  much  less  saUsbctory 
state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  other  Sarnhitfts,and  its  inter- 
pretation,  which  offers  considerable  difficulties  on  account  ot  numer- 
ous popular  and  out-of-the-way  expressions,  has  so  far  received 
comparatively  little  aid  from  native  sources.  Lew  help,  in  this 
respect,  than  might  have  been  expected,  is  afforded  by  a  recently 
published  commentary  professing  to  havei>een  composed  by  S&yaoa 
Acl.&rya;  serious  doubts  have  indeed  been  thrown  on  the  authenti- 
city of  its  ascription  to  the  famous  Vedic  exegetic  Of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  discovery  in 
Kashmir  of  a  second  recension  of  the  Atharva-saqihitft,  contained 
in  a  single  birch-bark  MS.,  written  in  the  ^rad&  character,  and 
lately  made  available  by  an  excellent  chromo-photographic  lepro- 
duction.  This  new  recension,"  ascribed  in  the  colophons  of  the  MS. 
to  the  Paippalfcda  school,  consists  likewise  of  twenty  books  (kApds)* 
but  both  in  textual  matter  and  in  its  arrangement  it  differs  very 
much  from  the  current  text.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  latter, 
including  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  book,  is  wanting;  while  the 
hymns  of  the  nineteenth  book  are  ior  the  most  pan  found  also  in 
this  text,  though  not  as  a  separate  book,  but  scattered  over  the 
whole  collection.  The  twentieth  book  is  wanting,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  verses  not  taken  from  the  I^ik.  As  a  set-off  to  these 
shortcomings  the  new  version  offers,  however,  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
matter,  amounting  to  about  one-aixth  of  the  whole.  From  the 
Mah&bh&shya  and  other  works  quoting  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Atharva-saiphitil  a  verse  that  coincides  with  the  first  verse  of  the 
ttxtb  hymn  of  the  current  text,  it  has  long  been  known  that  at 
least  one  other  recension  must  have  existed;  but  the  first  leaf  of 
the  Kashmir  MS.  having  been  lost,  it  cannot  be  detemiined  whether 
the  new  recension  (as  seems  all  but  ceruin]  corresponds  to  the  one 
referred  to  in  those  works. 

The  only  Brahma^a  of  the  Atharvan,  the  Co^atka-brSkmana,''* 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  modern  and  least  important  wortv 
of  its  class.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ^,i-__ 
contains  cosmogonic  speculations,  interspersed  with  Cl^''*" 
legends,  mostly  adapted  from  other  Br&hmaoas,  and  ^i!S^.„. 
general  instructions  on  religious  duties  and  observances;  •*■■•■•* 
while  the  second  part  treats,  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  of  varioua 
points  of  the  sacrincial  ceremonial. 


"Edited  by  Professors  Roth  and  Whitney  (1856);  with  Sftyada's 
commenury,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit  (4  vols.,  Bombay,  1895-1898). 
Index  vcrborum,  by  Whitney,  in  J.  Am.  Or.  S.  vol.  xiL,  Eng.  trana. 
by  R.  H.  T.  Griffith  (in  verse)  (2  vols.,  Benares,  1B97);  by  W.  D. 
Whitney  (with  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary),  revised  and 
editedbjrCh.  R.  Lanman  (2  vols..  Harvard  Or.  Scr.,  1905);  and  (with 
some  omissions)  by  M.  Bloomfield,  5.B.£.  vol.  xlii.;cf.  also  Bloom- 
ficld. "  The  Atharvaveda,"  in  BiiMer'sEncyel.  (1899). 

"The  first  account  of  a  copy  of  it  was  given  by  Professor  R.  v. 
Roth,  in  his  academic  dissertation, "  Der  Atharvavraa  in  Kaschmir  " 
(187O.  The  reproduction  on  544  plates,  edited  by  M.  Bloomfield 
ana  R.  Garbe  (Baltimore.  1901). 

"  Edited  in  the  BiU,  Jnd.  by  R&jendral&U  Mitn. 
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The  Kalpa-iatiu  betonsing  to  this  Vedm  oooipriae  bach  a  vuiual 
ti  Inula  met,  the  VtiUima-tiUrn,^  and  a  manual  of  domestic  rites, 
...  ihc  KauHka-s&tra}    The  latter  ircatise  is  not  only  thf 

-Tf"  more  interesting  of  the  two,  but  also  the  more  ancient. 
being  actually  quoted  in  the  other.  The  teacher  KauMu 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  t  he  work  on  poinu  oi  ceremoaial 


work  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  thisVcd.i  is  the  SaunaHkyi 
Ckatur^dkyiyikA,*  being  a  PrttisAkhya  of  the  Atharva-satphita,  so 
culled  (rom  its  consUung  ol  four  toctures  (adhyjya).  Althujgh 
Saunalu  can  hardly  be  credited  with  being  the  actual  author  of  the 
«ork.  considering  that  his  opinion  is  rejected  in  the  only  rule  where 
his  name  appears,  there  ts  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  chiefly  em^ 
bmlies  the  phonetic  theories  of  that  teacher,  which  were  afterwards 
periected  by  members  of  his  school.  Whether  this  Saunaka  is 
idemical  with  the  writer  of  that  name  to  whum  the  fin.il  redaction 
ti  the  Sftkalapraii&akhya  of  the  Rik  is  n-^cribcd  is  not  kpown;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  at  least  two  points  where  bdkalya  it 
4(uated  by  Payjini.  the  Chatm4dhy<yikl  seems  to  be  refcrfed  to 
latbcr  than  the  ^k-prati&a|tbya.  Saunaka  is  quoted  once  in  the 
Vijasaneyi-prfttiiSkhya;  and  it  is  possible  that  KStyAyana  had  the 
Chatitra<fliy3yik&  in  view,  though  his  reference  does  not  quite  tally 
with  the  respective  rule  of  that  work. 

Another  class  of  writings  already  alluded  to  as  traditionally 
cooaected  with  the  Atharvavcda  are  the  numerous  Upamishads* 
which  do  not  specially  attach  themselves  (o  one  or  other 
^  the  Sarphitas  or  BrShmanas  of  the  other  Vcdas.  The 
Atharvapa-upanishads,  mostly  composed  in  Uokas,  may 
be  roo^ly  divided  mto  two  classes,  viz.  those  of  a  puretv  speculative 
or  geDcru  pantheistic  character,  treating  chiefly  of  tne  nature  of 
the  supreme  spirit,  and  the  means  of  atuining  to  union  therewith, 
and  those  of  a  sectarian  tendency.  Of  the  former  category,  a  limited 
number — such  as  the  Praina,  Muo<^a)ca,  and  Mflndul^a-upanishads 
—have  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  lazer  period  of  Vedic  literature ; 
wUht  the  ochm  psvsuppoae  note  or  less  distinctly  the  existence 
flf  some  fully  developed  system  of  philosophy,  especially  the  Vcd&nta 
or  the  Yoga.  The  sectarian  Upanishads,  on  the  other  hand— 
klentif)'ins  the  supreme  spirit  either  with  one  of  the  forms  of  VishQU 
(such  as  the  NSriyaoa.  Npsirrib^'^panlyA-  f^nia*tapanlya.  GopAla* 
Upaiiiya  Upanishads),  or  with  Siva  {tf.f.  the  Rudropanishad),or«ith 
•oae  Mbcr  deity— belong  to  post-Vedic  tintcs. 

a.  The  Cussical  Period 

The  Ciasncal  IMeralure  of  India  is  almost  entirely  a  product 
of  aitifidal  growth,  in  the  sense  that  its  vehicle  was  not  the 
language  oi  the  general  body  of  the  people,  but  td  a  small  and 
tducated  class.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  even  approxi- 
Butcly,  to  fix  the  time  when  the  literary  idiom  ceased  to  be 
ttadcrstood  by  the  common  people.  We  only  know  that  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  there  existed  sevcnd  dialects  in  diflercnt  parts 
of  northern  India  which  differed  considerably  from  the  Sanskrit; 
and  Boddfaist  tradition  states  that  Gautama  S&kyamuni  himself, 
ia  the  6Cb  century  B.C.,  used  the  local  dialect  of  Magad ha  (Beliar) 
for  preaching  bis  new  doctrine.  Not  unlikely,  indeed,  popular 
dialects,  differing  perhaps  but  slightly  from  one  another,  may 
kave  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  when  (he 
lado-Aryans,  divided  into  clans  aikd  tribes,  occupied  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers;  but  such  dialects  must  have  sprung  up 
after  the  extension  of  the  Aiyan  sway  and  language  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  northern  India.  But  there  is  no  reason  why. 
even  with  the  existence  of  local  dialects,  the  literary  language 
should  not  have  kepi  in  touch  with  the  people  in  India,  as  else- 
where, save  for  the  fact  that  from  a  certaio  lime  that  language 
rrmaiacd  alto^tber  stationary,  allowing  the  vernacular  dialects 
more  and  more  to  diverge  from  ii.  Although  linguistic  research 
had  been  successfully  carried  on  in  India  for  centuries,  the  actual 
grammaiical  fnation  of  Sanskrit  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
coatemporancously  with  the  first  spread  ol  Buddhism:  and 

*  Text  and  a  German  translation  published  by  R.  Carbe  (1S78): 
German  trans,  by  W  Caland  (1910) 

*Tliis  diAcult  inatise  has  been  pnUtshcd  with  extracts  Irom 
ownicniarift  by  PnAtwor  Blcwmficid.  Two  sections  of  it  had 
boM  primed  and  uanslated  by  A.  Wri>er,  "  Omina  e;  Portenta  " 

OSasT 

*These  irarts  have  bren  edited  by  G.  M.  Boiling  and  J.  v. 
Ncgelettt,  pan  i   (1909)* 

f  Edited  and  translated  by  W.  D.  Whitney. 

•For  a  full  Ust  ol  ei" ' 

UpaKiohadB,  see  Introd.  to  Max  Muller's  "  Upam 
CI.  obo  P.  Deuasea.  Smkaig  Upamskods  (1897) 


ol  existing  translations  of  and  essays  on  the 
irod.  to  Max  Muller's  "  Upanishads.''  S.B.E.  i. 


indeed  that  popular  religious  movement  undoubtedly  exercised 

a  powerful  influence  on  ihc  linguistic  development  of  India. 
A.  Poeiicai   Literature. 
I.  Epic  Poems. — The  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks,  possess  two 
great   national  epics,    the    Mahdbhdrata    and    the    Rim&ya^a. 
The  Mijhdbhdrala,^  i.e.    "  the  great  (poem  or  tale)  of 
the  BhSratas,"  is  not  so  much  a  uniform  epic  poem  as      ^* 
a  miKcUancous  collection  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a      "pH^* 
heterogeneous  mass  of  legendary  and  didactic  matter, 
worked  into  and  round  a  central  heroic  narrative.    The  author* 
ship  of  this  work  is  aptly  attributed  to  Vyasa,  "the  arranger," 
the  personification  of  Indian  diaskcuasis.    Only  the  bare  outline 
of  the  leading  siory  can  here  be  given. 

In  the  royal  line  of  HastlnSpura  (the  ancient  Delhi) — claiming 
descent  from  the  moon,  and  hence  called  the  Lunar  race  (soma- 
variiia),  and  counting  among  its  ancestors  King  Bharata,  after 
whom  India  is  called  Bharata-varshu  (land  of  the  IJharatas) — the 
succession  lay  between  two  brothers,  when  Dhrilarash(ra,  the  elder, 
being  blind,  had  to  make  way  for  his  brother  PSrx^u.  After  a  time 
(he  fatter  retired  to  the  forest  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
hunting;  and  Dhptarashira  assumed  the  government,  assisted  by 
his  uncle  Bhishma,  the  Nestor  of  the  poem.  After  some  years 
l'ap<Ju  died,  leaving  five  sons,  viz.  Vudhishthira,  Bhima  and 
Arjuna  by  his  chief  wife  KuniT.  and  the  twins  N'akula  and  Sahadeva 
by  MadrT.  The  latter  having  burnt  herself  along  with  her  dead 
husband.  Kunti  returned  with  the  five  princes  to  Hastinapura,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  who  offered  to  have  his  nephews 
brought  up  together  with  his  own  sons,  of  whom  he  had  a  hundred. 
Durjoflhana  being  the  eldest.  From  their  crcat -grandfather  Kuru 
both  families  are  called  Kauravas;  but  for  otstinction  that  name  is 
more  usually  applied  to  the  sons  of  DhpitarSshtra,  while  their 
cousins,  as  the  younger  line,  arc  named,  after  their  father,  Paptfavas. 
The  rivalry  and  varying  fortunes  of  these  two  houses  form  the 
main  plot  of  the  great  epopee.  The  Parnju  princes  soon  proved 
themselves  greatly  superior  to  their  cousins;  and  Vudhishthira, 
the  eldest  of  them  alt,  was  to  be  appointed  heir-apparent.  But, 
by  his  son's  advice,  the  king,  good-natured  but  weak,  induced  his 
nephews  for  a  time  to  retire  from  court  and  reside  at  a  house  where 
the  unscrupulous  Duryodhana  meant  to  destroy  them.  They 
escaped,  however,  and  passed  some  time  in  the  forest  with  their 
mother.  Here  Draupadi,  daughter  of  King  Drupada  of  Panchala, 
won  by  Arjuna  in  open  contest,  became  the  wife  of  the  five  brothers. 
On  that  occasion  they  also  met  their  cousin,  Kunii's  nephew,  the 
famous  Yadava  prince  Krishna  of  Dviraka,  who  ever  afterwards 
remained  their  faithful  friend  and  confidential  adviser.  Dhriia- 
rash^ra  now  resolved  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  houses; 
whereupon  the  Papd^vas  built  for  themselves  the  city  of  Indrapraslha 
(on  the  site  of  the  mcxlern  Delhi).  After  a  time  of  great  prosperity, 
Vudhishlliira.  in  a  game  of  dice,  lost  ever>'thing  to  Duryodhana, 
when  it  ^-as  settled  that  the  Pai;t<Javas  should  retire  to  the  forest 
for  twelve  years,  but  should  afterwards  be  restored  to  their  kingdom 
if  they  succeeded  in  passing  an  additional  year  in  disguise,  without 
being  recognized  by  any  one.  During  their  forcsi-life  they  met  with 
many  adventures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  their  encounter 
with  King  Jayadratha  of  Chcdi.  who  had  carried  off  Draupadi 
from  their  hermitage.  After  the  twelfth  year  had  expired  they 
leave  the  forest,  and,  assuming  various  disguises,  take  service  at 
the  court  of  King  Virata  of  Matsya.  Here  all  goes  well  for  a  time 
till  the  Queen's  brother  Kichaka,  a  great  warrior  and  commander  of 
the  royal  forces,  falls  in  love  with  Draupadi.  and  is  slain  by  Bhima. 
The  Kauravas,  profiling  b>'  Kichaka's  death,  now  invade  the 
Matsyan  kingdom,  when  the  Pantjavas  side  with  King  Vird(a,  and 
there  ensues,  on  the  field  of  Kurukshctra,  during  eighteen  days,  a 
f^Tics  of  fierce  battles,  ending  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Kauravas. 
^'udhish^h^ra  nowat  last  becomes  yuva-r5ja,  and  eventually  king — 
DhfitarSsh^ra  having  resigned  and  rctiretl  with  his  wife  and  Kunti 
to  the  forest,  where  tnc>'  so^n  after  i>erish  in  a  conflagration.  Learn- 
ing also  the  death  of  Krishna,  Yudhishthira  himself  at  last  becomes 
tired  of  life  and  resigns  his  crown;  ana  the  five  princes,  with  their 
faithful  wife,  and  a  dog  that  joins  them,  set  out  for  Mount  Meru. 
to  seek  admission  to  Indra's  heaven.  On  the  way  one  by  one  drops 
otT.  till  Yudhishthira  alone,  with  the  dog,  readies  the  gate  of  heaven; 
but,  the  dog  being  refused  admittance,  the  king  declines  entering 


•  Three  complete  Indian  editions,  the  handiest  in  4  vols.,  includ- 
ing the  Marivarp^  (Calcutta.  1S34-1839);  a  Bombay  edition,  with 
Nil.ikantha's  commentary  {iH6^) :  and  a  third,  in  Tclugu  characters, 
containing  the  Southern  recension  (Madras,  1855-1860).  Another 
Southern  edition,  in  Nacari.  is  now  appearing'ai  Bombay,  edited 
by  Krishnacharya  and  Vyasacharya  of  Kumbakonam.  An  Englibh 
translation  has  been  brought  out  at  Calcutta  by  Pratap  Chundra 
Hoy  (1883-1894);  and  another  by  M.  N.  Duu  (5  vols.,  Calcutta, 
1896);  whilst  numerous  episodes  have  been  f)rinted  and  translated 
by  Ruropean  scholars.  For  a  critical  analysis  of  this  epic  consult 
A.  Holtzmann.  Das  MakdbhArtUa  (4  vo'iS..  Kiel,  1693-1895);  W. 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India  (New  York,  1903). 
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wilhout  it,  vhts  the  dog  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  god  at 
Justice  himself,  having  assumed  that  form  to  test  Yudhish^hira's 
constancy.  But,  finding  neither  his  wife  nor  his  brothers  in  heaven, 
and  being  told  that  they  arc  in  the  nether  world  to  expiate  their 
sins,  the  Icing  insists  on  sharing  their  fate,  when  this,  too,  proves  a 
trial,  and  they  are  all  reunited  to  enjoy  perpetual  bUss. 

The  complete  work  consists  of  upwards  of  100,000  couplets — 
its  contents  thus  being  nearly  eight  times  the  btilk  of  the  Iliad 
•sd  Odyssey  combiaed.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  books,  and 
a  supplement,  entitled  HarivaipSa,  or  geneabgy  of  the  god  Hari 
(Krisbpa-Visbou).  In  the  introduction,  Vylsa,  being  about  to 
dictate  the  poem,  is  made  to  say  (i.  81)  that  so  far  he  and  some 
of  his  diKipIes  knew  8800  couplets;  and  farther  on  (i.  101)  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  the  collection  relating  to  the  Bh&raias 
(iAdr<i/a-Mi|iAtM),  and  called  the  Bliiralam,  which,  not  including 
the  episodes,  consisted  of  14,000  ilokas.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  portion  relating  to  the  feud  of  the  rival  houses  con- 
stitutes somewhere  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  work; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  portion  once  formed 
a  separate  p^em,  called  the  BUrala.  But,  whether  the  former 
ttatemenl  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence,  at  a  still 
earlier  time,  of  a  yet  shorter  version  of  about  one-third  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  leading  narrative,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Whils  some  of  the  episodes  are  so  loosely  connected  with  the 
Story  as  to  be  readily  severed  from  it,  others  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  it  that  their  removal  would  seriously  injure  the  very 
texture  of  the  work.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  original 
poem  must  have  un<)ergone  some  lund  of  revision,  or  perhaps 
repeated  revisions.  That  such  has  indeed  taken  place„at  the 
hand  of  Brihmans,  fot  sectarian  and  caste  purposes,  cannot  be 
doubted.  According  to  Lassen's  opinion,'  which  has  been*  very 
generally  accepted  by  scholara,  the  main  story  of  the  poem  would 
be  based  on  historical  events,  viz.  on  a  destructive  war  waged 
between  the  two  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Kurus  and  Pan- 
chllas,  who  occupied  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Madhyadeia  (or  "  middle  land  "  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna) 
respectively,  and  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kuru  dynasty. 
On  the  original  accounts  of  these  events — perhaps  handed  down 
in  the  form  of  lays  or  sagas — the  Plod^va  clement  would 
subsequently  have  been  grafted  as  calculated  to  promote  the 
class  interests  of  the  BrShmanical  revisers.  It  is  certainly  a 
Btiange  coincidence  that  the  five  Pindava  princes  should  have 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  PanchUas,  and 
thus  have  linked  their  fortunes  to  a  people  which  is  represented, 
in  accordance  with  its  name,  to  have  consisted  of  five  (pancha) 
tribes. 

The  earliest  direct  information  regarding  the  existence  of  epic 
poetry  in  India  is  contained  in  a  passage  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
(c.  A.D.  80),  according  to  which  "  even  among  the  Indians,  they 
say,  Homer's  poetry  is  sung,  having  been  translated  by  them 
into  their  own  dialect  and  tongue  ";  and  "  the  Indians  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  Priam,  the  lamentations  and 
wails  of  Andromache  and  Hecuba,  and  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
and  Hector."  Now,  although  these  allusions  would  suit  either 
poem,  they  seem  to  correspond  best  to  certain  incidents  in  the 
iiahibh&rata,  especially  as  no  direct  mention  is  made  of  a  warlike 
expedition  to  a  remote  island  for  the  rescue  of  an  abducted 
woman,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Trojan  expedition 
would  naturally  have  struck  a  Greek  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  general  outline  of  the  Rimiyaifa.  Whence  Dion  derived 
his  informatioo  is  not  known;  but  as  many  leading  names  or 
the  Mahibbirata  aud  even  the  name  of  the  poem  itself '  are 
mentioned  in  PVini's  grammatical  roles,  not  only  must  the 
BbStata  legend  have  been  current  in  his  time  (?  c.  400  B.C.), 
but  most  probably  it  existed  already  in  poetical  form,  as 
undonbtcdly  it  did  at  the  time  of  Patanjali,  the  author  of  the 
"  great  commentary  "  on  Psioini  {c.  150  B.C.).  The  great  epic  is 
also  mentioned,  both  as  Bkirata  and  UakibhSrata,  in  the 
Czihya-ttUra  of  A£vaUyana,  whom  Lassen  supposes  to  have 
Kved  about  350  B.C.  Nevertheless,  it  must  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  poem  was  then  already  in  the  {onn  in  which  we 

■  Lassen,  IniiscJke  AUtrluwuiunit,  i.  731  sqq. 

■  Via.  as  an  adj.,  apparently  with  "  wap'  or  "  poem  "  undentood. 
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now  have  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the  leading  story  and  perhaps 
some  of  ibe  episodes  are  concerned,  a  large  portion  of  the 
episodical  matter  being  clearly  of  later  origin.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  cfeubted  that  long  before  that  time  heroic  song  had 
been  diligently  cultivated  in  India  at  the  courts  of  princes  and 
among  Kshatriyas,  the  knightly  order,  generally.  In  the 
Uakdbhirata  it^lf  the  transmission  of  epic  legend  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  SiUaa,  a  social  class  which,  in  the  caste- 
system,  is  defined  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  Kshatriya  men 
with  Btlhmana  women,  and  which  supplied  the  office  o( 
charioteers  and  heralds,  as  well  as  (along  with  the  Mfgadhas) 
that  of  professional  minstrels.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  a*  Hellas  had  her  iwM  who  sang  the  xXki  ittfut, 
and  Iceland  her  skalds  who  recited  favourite  sagas,  so  India  had 
from  olden  times  her  professional  bards,  who  delighted  to  sing 
the  praises  of  kings  and  inspire  the  knights  with  warlike  feelings. 
If  in  this  way  a  stock  of  heroic  poetry  had  gradually  accumulated 
whidi  reflected  an  earlier  state  of  sofiety  and  manners,  we  can 
well  understand  why,  after  the  BrihmanicaJ  order  .of  things 
had  been  definitely  established,  the  priests  should  have  deemed 
it  desirable  to  subject  these  .traditional  memorials  of  Kshatriya 
chivalry  and  prestige  to  their  own  censorship,  and  adapt  them  to 
their  own  canons  of  religious  and  civil  taw.  Such  a  reviiioD 
would  doubtless  require  considerable- skill  and  tact;  and  if  in 
the  present  veraon  of  the  work  much  remains  that  seen*  oontratjr 
to  the  Brthmanical  code  and  pretensions — 1.%.  Ibe  polyandric 
union  of  DraupadI  and  the  PSo^u  princes— the  reason  probably 
is  that  such  features  were  too  finnly  rooted  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tion to  be  readily  eliminated;  and  aU  the  revisers  could  do  wa* 
to  explain  them  away  as  best  they  could.  Thus  Draupadrs  ab- 
normal position  is  actually  accounted  for  in  five  different  ways, 
one  of  these  representing  it  as  an  act  of  duty  and  filial  obedifence 
on  the  part  of  Arjuiu  who,  on  bringing  home  his  fair  prize  and 
announcing  it  to  his  mother,  is  toM  by  her,  before  seeing  what  it 
is,  to  share  it  with  his  brothers.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  seriously 
argued  that  the  BrShmanical  editors  have  completely  changed 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  story. 
For,  although  the  Pit)davas  and  their  cousin  Kpshtjia  are  con- 
stantly citoUed  as  models  of  virtue  and  goodness,  while  the 
Kauravas  and  their  friend  Kan^a — a  son  of  the  sun-god,  home  by 
KuntI  before  her  marriage  with  Pindu,  and  brought  up  secretly 
as  the  son  of  a  SOta — are  decried  as  monsters  of  depravity,  these 
estimates  of  the  heroes'  characters  are  not  unfrequently  belied 
by  their  actions — especially  the  honest  Kar^a  and  the  brave 
Duryodhana  (i.e.  "  the  bad  fighter,"  but  formerly  called  Suyo- 
dhana,  "  the  good  fighter  ")  contrasting  not  unfavourably  with 
the  wily  Krishna  and  the  cautious  and  somewhat  eSeminatc 
Yudhishthita.  These  considerations,  coupled  with  certaia 
peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  Kauravas,  apparently  suggestive 
of  an  original  connexion  of  the  lalter  with  Biiddhist  institutions, 
have  led  Dr  Holtzmann  to  devise  an  ingenious  tbeoiy,  via. 
that  the  traditional  stock  uf  legends  was  first  worked  up  into 
a  connected  narrative  by  some  Buddhist  poet— most  Ukely  at 
(be  time  of  the  emperor  Aioka  (c.  250  B.C.),  whom  the  Kaurava 
hern  Suyodhana  might  even  seem  to  have  been  intended  ts 
represent — and  that  this  poem,  showing  a  decided  predilectioa 
for  the  Kuru  pi.rty  as  the  representatives  of  Buddhist  principles, 
was  afterwards  revised  in  a  contrary  sense,  at  the  time  of  the 
Brihmanical  reaction,  by  votaries  of  Vishnu,  i^hen  the  Buddhist 
features  were  generally  modified  into  Saivile  tcndeiKies,  and 
prominence  was  given  to  the  divine  nature  of  Krishna,  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishpu.  As  this  theory  wtndd,  however,  seem  to 
involve  the  Brihmanical  revision  of  the  poem  having  taken  place 
subsequent  to  the  decline  of  Buddhist  predominance,  it  would 
shift  the  completion  of  the  work  to  a  considerably  later  date  than 
would  be  consistent  with  other  evidence.  From  inscriptions  we 
know  that  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  the  MaMbhtrata 
was  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  law,  and  that  its 
extent  was  practically  what  it  now  is,  including  its  supplement  1 
the  HarivaipSa.  Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  tp  tha 
probability  of  the  work  having  been  complete  by  about  M>.  100. 
But,  whilst  BbSrata  and  Kuru  heroic  kys  may,  tad  probably 
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do,  go  back  to  a  much  arUer  tge,  it  •mni  hardly  passible  to 
tmumt  that  the  Plp^ava  epic  in  its  picsent  form  can  have  been 
composed  before  the  Greek  invasion  of  India,  or  about  joo  B.C. 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  tliat  the  epic  narrative 
waa  originally  composed— as  some  other  portions  of  the  works 
an — in  prose,  either  continuous  or  mind  with  snatches  of  verse. 
Nay,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  this  poem  (as  well  as  the 
KAmiyaoa)  may  even  have  been  originally  composed  in  some 
popular  dialect,  which  would  certainly  best  account  for  the 
irregular  and  apparently  prikiitic  or  dialectic  forms  in  which 
these  works  abound.  The  leading  position  occupied  in  the  exist- 
ing epic  by  Krishna  (whence  it  is  actually  called  ktrik^a  teda, 
or  the  veda  of  Krishna),  and  the  Vaishpava  spirit  pervading  it, 
make  h  very  probable  that  it  assumed  its  final  form  under  the 
ioHucoce  of  the  Bhlgavata  sect  with  whom Vlsudeva  (Krishna), 
originally  apparently  a  venerated  local  hero,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  veritable  god,  and  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Its  culminating 
point  this  sectarian  feature  attains  in  the  Bhatmad-tiU  {i.e.  the 
npanishad),  "  sung  by  the  holy  one  " — the  famous  theosophic 
episode,  in  which  Krishna,  in  lofty  and  highly  poetic  language, 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  faith  (bhaktO  and  claims  adoration  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  supreme  spirit.  Of  the  purely  legendary 
Batter  incorporated  with  the  leading  stoiy  of  the  poem,  not  a 
little,  doubtless,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  latter  itself.  Some  of 
Ibcse  episodes— especially  the  wcU-known  story  of  Nala  and 
OamayantI,  and  the  touching  legend  of  Sivitrl — form  themselves 
little  epic  gems  of  considerable  poetic  value. 

TV  KSmiyana,  i.e.  poem  "  relating  to  Rlma,"  is  ascribed  to 
tie  poet  VUmIki;  and,  allowance  being  made  for  some  later 
additions,  the  poem  indeed  presents  the  appearance  of  bring 
the  work  of  an  individual  genius.  In  its  present  form  it  consists 
of  some  14,000  Slokas,  or  48,000  lines  of  sixteen  syllables,  divided 
into  seven  books. 

(f.)  King  Daiaratha  of  Koiala,  feigning  at  AyodhWl  (Oudh). 
has  fcMr  sofls  borne  him  by  three  wives,  via.  RSma.  Bnarata  and 
tJw  twins  Lilrshmar^a  and  Satrughna.  Rftitia.  by  tjetna  able  to 
l>end  an  enormous  bow,  formerly  the  dreaded  weapon  of  the  god 
Rndra.  wins  for  a  wife  Sitft.  daughter  of  Janaka.  Icing  of  Videha 
(Tirhut).  (II.)  On  hit  return  to  A^^hya  h«  is  to  be  appointed 
bcir-apporent  (joiva-rAja,  i.e.  iuvenis  rex);  but  Bharata's  mother 
prrwrit-'***  the  long  to  banish  his  eldest  ion  for  fourteen  yean  to 
tW  wildenusa,  aiia  appoint  her  ion  instead.  Separation  from  his 
favourite  son  soon  brcalcs  the  king's  heart;  whereupon  the  ministers 
can  on  Bharata  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  rvfiisea, 
howfvcr,  and,  twtaking himself  to  R.'ima's  retreat  on  the  (  lutr.U.nta 
mountain  (in  Bundelkhund).  implores  him  to  return;  but.  unable 
to  shake  RAma's  resolve  to  complete  his  term  of  exile,  ho  consents 
to  talce  charge  of  the  lunedom  in  the  meantime.  (Ill,)  After  a 
ten  years'  residence  in  the  forest,  Rfima  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
female  demon  (rJtkshasT);  and,  infuriated  by  the  rejection  of  her 
advance*,  and  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her  by  Lalcshniaiia,  who 
keep*  RAma  company,  she  inspires  her  brother  Riivaria,  demon- 
king  of  Ceylon,  with  love  for  Sitil,  in  consequence  of  which  tlic 
btter  is  carried  c(T  by  him  to  his  capital  Lankfi.  While  sheresoUitoly 
I  the  Rikshasa's  addresses,  Riima  sets  out  with  his  brottier 


to' her  rescue.  (IV.)  After  numerous  adventures  they  enter  into  an 
alUaoce  with  Sugriva,  kinjt  of  the  monkeys;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  monkey. general  Hanumiln,  and  Rilvana's  own  brntlier 
VtbhUhaoa,  they  prepare  to  ass-iult  L.ink."i.  (V.)  The  munl^^ys, 
leariag  up  rocks  and  trees,  construct  a  passage  across  the  slj-aijA — 
Ike  so<aUcd  Adam's  Bridge,  still  designated  ftima's  Bridge  in  India, 
(\'l.)  Having  crossed  over  with  his  allies,  R&ma,  after  many  hot 
encounter*  and  miraculous  deeds,  slays  the  demon  and  captures  the 
stronghold;  whereujion  he  places  VibhTshaoa  on  the  throne  of 
LaBhJL  To  allay  Rama's  misgivings  as  to  any  taint  she  might  have 
through  contact  with  the  demon.  Situ  now  successfully 
^_M  an  (irdeal  by  fire;  after  which  they  return  to  Ayodhyf(, 
c,  after  a  triumphal  entry,  R&ma  Is  installed.  (Vfl.)  Rftma, how- 
ever, seeing  that  the  people  are  not  yet  satisfied  of  Stl&'s  purity, 
rt  solves  to  put  her  away;  whereupon,  in  the  forest,  she  falls  m  with 
VUmQci  himself,  and  at  his  hermitage  gives  birth  to  two  sona 
While  growing  up  there,  they  are  taught  by  the  sage  the  use  of  the 
bow.  as  weQ  as  tne  Vedas.  and  the  Rftmftyana  as  far  as  the  capture 
ef  Lankg  and  the  royal  entry  into  Ayodhyft.  Ultimately  K&ma 
Asrovera  and  recognises  them  by  their  wonderful  deeds  and  their 
Gkencsa  to  himself,  and  ukes  his  wife  and  sons  back  with  him. 

Ttie  bsl  book, as  will  benotlced  from  this  bare  oulline.presents 
asoroewbat  strange  appearance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
k  IS  a  later  addition  to  the  work;  and  the  same  is  apparently 
the  case  as  regards  the  fiist  book,  wiih'the  exception  of  certain 


portions  which  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  be^nniog  of  the 
original  poem.  In  these  two  books  the  character  of  Rlma 
appeals  changed:  he  has  become  deified  and  identified  with  the 
god  Visbpu,  whilst  in  the  body  of  tlie  poem  his  character  is 
simply  that  of  a  perfect  man  and  model  hero.  As  regards  the 
general  idea  underiying  the  leading  story,  whilst  the  fiiM  part  of 
the  narrative  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  materially  from  other 
historical  and  ktiightly  romances,  the  second  part — the  expedi- 
tion to  Lankfl. — on  the  other  hand  haa  called  forth  different 
theories,  without,  however,  any  general  agreement  having  so 
far  been  arrived  at.  Whilst  Lassen  and  Weber  would  see  in 
this  warlike  expedition  a  poetical  representation  (rf  the  spread 
of  Atyaa  rule  and  dvilization  over  southern  India,  Talboys 
Wbeder  took  the  demons  of  Lankl,  against  whom  Rtma's 
campaign  is  directed,  to  be  intended  for  the  Buddhists  of  CtyloiL 
More  lecently,  again.  Professor  Jacobi '  of  Bonn  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  poem  has  neither  an  allegorical  nor  a  religious 
tendency,  but  that  its  background  is  a  purely  mythological  one — 
Rftma  representing  the  god  Indra,  and  Slt& — in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  name — the  peisonified  "  Furrow,"  as  which 
she  is  already  invoked  in  the  Higveda,  and  hence  is  a  tutelary 
spirit  of  the  tilled  earth,  wedded  to  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Flovitis. 
Moreover,  fioro  a  ccmiparison  of  the  narrative  of  the  poem  with 
a  popular  version  of  it,  contained  in  one  of  the  Fill  "  birth- 
stories,"  the  Daiatatha-jitaka,  which  lacks  the  second  part  o{ 
the  story,  Professor  Weber  tried  to  show  that  the  expedition  of 
LankH  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the  original  epic,  but  was 
probably  based  on  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  Troy 
legend  of  Greek  poetry. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  poem  is  the  great  variation  of  its 
textual  condition  in  different  ports  of  the  country,  amounting 
in  faa  to  at  least  three  different  recensioos.  The  text  most 
widely  prevalent  both  in  the  north  and  stnith  has  been  printed 
repeatedly,  with  commentary,  at  Bombay,  and  was  taken  by 
Mr  R.  T.  H.  Griffith  as  the  basis  for  bis  beautiful  poetical  transla- 
tion.* The  so-called  Cauda  or  Bengal  recension,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  differs  most  of  all,  has  been  edited,  with  an  Italian 
prose  translation,  by  G.  Gonesioi'  whilst  the  third  receosiOD, 
recognized  chiefly  in  Kashmir  aiul  western  India,  is  to  far  known 
only  from  manuscripts.  The  mutual  relation  of  these  versions 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  matter 
of  each  recension  is  not  found  in  the  other  two;  whilst  in  the 
common  portiotis,  too,  there  are  great  variations  both  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  verses  and  to  textual  readings.  To  accouiit  for 
this  extraordinary  textual  diversity,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  poem  was  most  likely  originally  composed  in  a  popular 
dialect,  and  waa  thence  turned  into  Sanskrit  by  different  bands 
trying  to  improve  on  one  another;  whilst  Professor  Jacobi 
would  rather  ascribe  the  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  poem 
was  for  a  long  lime  handixl  down  orally  in  Sanskrit  by  rhap- 
sodists,  or  professional  minstrels,  when  such  variations  might 
naturally  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  ctnmtry.  Yet  another 
version  of  the  ttmt  story,  with,  however,  many  important 
variations  of  details,  forms  an  episode  of  the  ifahSbhSrala,  the 
RimopaUiySna,  the  rcbtion  of  which  to  Vilmlki's  work  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  respect  of  both  versification  and 
diction  the  Rlmftyapa  is  of  a  distinctly  more  refined  character 
than  the  larger  poem;  and,  indeed,  ViUmIki  is  seen  already  to 
cultivate  some  of  that  artistic  style  of  poetry  which  was  carried 
to  excess  in  the  later  artificial  Kkvyas,-  whence  the  title  of 
idi-kmi,  or  firat  poet,  is  commonly  applied  to  him.  Though  the 
political  conditions  reflected  In4he  older  parts  of  the  Rimiyana 
seem  to  correspond  best  to  those  of  pre-Buddhistic  times,  this 
might  after  all  only  apply  to  the  poetic  material  handed  down 
orally  and  eventually  cast  into  its  present  form.  To  characleriie 
the  Indian  epics  in  a  single  word:  though  often  disfigured 
by  grotesque  fancies  and  wild  exaggerations,  they  arc  yet  nobis 
works,  abounding  In  passages  of  remarkable  descriptive  power, 

■  Dal  Rtmliyav  (Bonn,  189J). 

'London.  I87f}-|874;  there  is  also  an  English  prose  translation 
by  M  N  Dutt  (Calcutta,  iB94);andacondensodversioniaEnglish 
verse  by  Romesh  Dutt  (London,  1809). 

>  Turin,  1843-1867. 
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intense  pftthos,  and  hi^  poetic  grace  and  beauty;  and  while, 
as  works  of  art,  they  are  Ux  inferior  to  the  Greek  epics,  in  some 
respects  they  appeal  far  more  strongly  to  the  romantic  mind  of 
Europe,  namely,  by  their  loving  appreciation  of  natural  beauty, 
their  exquisite  delineation  of  womanly  love  and  devotion,  and 
their  tender  sentiment  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

i.  Pur&9as  and  Tantras. — ^The  Purdtfos^  are  partly  legendary 
partly  speculative  histories  of  the  universe,  compiled  for  the 
^^  purpose  of  promoting  some  spedal,  locally  prevalent 

"'^'^'^  form  of  Brlhmanical  belief.  They  are  sometimes 
styled  a  fifth  Veda,  and  may  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  be  looked 
upon  as  the  scriptures  of  Br&hmanical  India.  The  term  pura^a, 
signifying  '*old,"  applied  originally  to  prehistoric,  especially 
cosmogonic,  legends,  and  then  to  odiections  of  ancient  traditions 
generally.  The  existing  works  of  this  class,  though  recognizing 
the  Brihmanical  doctrine  of  the  Trimfirti,  or  triple  manifestation 
of  the  deity  (in  its  creative,  preservative  and  destructive  activity), 
are  all  of  a  sectarian  tendency,  being  intended  to  establish,  on 
quasi'historic  grounds,  the  claims  of  some  special  god,  or  holy 
(rfade,  on  the  devotion  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the 
compilers  have  pressed  into  their  service  a  mass  of  extraneous 
didactic  matter  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  whf^by  these  works 
had  become  a  kind  of  popular  encyclopaedias  of  useful  know- 
ledge. It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  comparatively  early 
de&nition  given  of  the  typical  PurftQa,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
coincidences  of  the  existing  works,  that  they  are  based  on,  or 
enlarged  from,  older  works  of  this  kind,  more  limited  in  their 
scope  and  probably  of  a  more  decidedly  trilheistic  tendency  of 
belief.  Thus  none  of  the  PuriUtas,  as  now  extant,  is  probably 
much  above  a  thousand  yean  old,  though  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  materials  is  doubtless  much  older,  and  may  perhaps 
in  part  go  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  legendary  matter  the  Pur&nas  have  a  good  deal  in  common 
with  the  epics,  espedaily  the  MahdbhOrata — the  compilers  or 
revisers  of  both  classes  of  works  having  evidoitly  drawn  their 
materials  from  the  same  fluctuating  mass  of  popular  traditions. 
They  are  almost  entirety  composed  in  the  epic  couplet,  and  indeed 
in  much  the  same  easy  flowing  style  as  the  epic  poems,  to  which 
they  are,  however,  as  a  rule  greatly  inferior  in  poetic  value. 

Aocordif^  to  the  traditional  classification  of  these  works,  there 

are  said  to  be  eighteen  (MakO-,  or  great)  Purtltuu.  and  as  many 
Upa-purS^s,  or  sutx)rdinatc  Purao^s.  The  former  are  by  some 
authorUies  divided  into  three  Rtonps  ol  six,  snrDn^ing  as  otit  or 
other  o(  the  three  primary  qualities  of  external  existence— ;g(»odncs8. 
darkness  (ignorance),  and  passion — is  supposed  to  prevail  in  tliero, 
viz.  the  Vtihnu.^Ndradiyfl,  Bkdgavata,  Garuia,  Padma.  Varaha — 
ilalsya,  Kiirma/tinga.  Siva,  Skanda,  Agni — Brahnid^do,  Brahma- 
vaivarta,  Mtirkan^eya.  Bhaviskyc,  Y&mana  and  Brakma-PurCnas. 
In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  ihc  several  forms  of  the  Trimurti, 
the  first  two  groups  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  Vishou  ancf  Siva  respectively,  whilst  the  third  group,  which 
would  properly  be'ong  to  Brahman,  has  been  largely  apnropn.itcd 
for  the  promotion  of  the  claims  of  other  deities,  viz.  Visnnu  in  his 
sensuous  form  of  Kfishpa,  Devi.  Gaqe^a,  and  Surya.  As  Profc5»or 
Bancrica  has  shown  in  his  preface  to  the  Mdrkapdeya,  this  sccnis  10 
have  been  chiefly  eflecicfl  by  later  additions  and  interpolations. 
The  insufTuIency  of  the  above  classification,  however,  appearsovcn 
from  the  fact  that  it  omits  the  Vdyu-pur6na,  prolxibly  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all,  though  some  MSS,  substitute  it  for  one  or  other  name 
of  the  second  group.  The  ei(;htecn  principal  Punloas  are  said  to 
consist  of  together  400,000  couplets.  In  northern  India  the  Vaish- 
ijava  Purfltjas,  c^^pecially  the  Bnagavata  and  Vishnu,'*  arc  by  far  the 
most  popular.  The  Bhflgavata  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  bpcn 
composed  by  Vopadcx-n,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  i.jth 
century.  It  has.  hovi-evcr,  been  bhown  '  that  what  he  wrote  wai  a 
synopsis  of  the  PurS^,  and  that  the  latter  is  already  quoted  in  a 
work  by  Ball&la  Sena  of  Bengal,  in  the  nth  century.  It  is  certainty 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and,  especially  through  the  vernacular 


*  Cf.  H.  M.  Wilson.  Essays  on  the  Retigion  0/  the  Hindus,  ii.  pp. 

■There  are  several  Indian  editions  of  these  two  works.  The 
BhKgavata  has  been  partly  printed,  in  an  idition  dt  luxe,  with  a 
French  translation  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.,  bv  E.  Durnouf,  and  a  fourth 
by  M.  Hauvette-Besnault.  Of  the  Vishiiu,  there  is  a  transbiion 
by  H.  H.  Wilson,  znd  ed.,  enriched  with  valuable  notes  by  F.  Hall, 
fliis  and  most  other  Pur&tus  hnve  been  printed  in  India,  especially 
in  the  Bihl.  Ind.  and  the  "  Anand.  series.  ' 

•  RSjendralila  Mitra.  Notuts  of  Sansk.  MSS.  il  47. 


versions  of  its  tenth  book,  treating  of  tlie  story  of  KridiQa*  tea 

powerfully  influenced  the  religious  wUeCof  India. 

From  the  little  wc  know  regarding  the  Upa-purft^s,  their  char- 
acter does  not  seem  to  differ  very  much  from  that  of  tjie  principal 
sectarian  Purftpas.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  works  there  is  a 
large  number  of  so-called  SlhaU-purAifas,  or  chronicles  recoundng 
the  history  and  merits  of  some  holy  "  place  "  or  shrine,  where  tbetr 
recitation  usually  forms  an  important  part  of  the  daily  service. 
Ol  much  the  same  nature  arc  the  numerous  MdhOtmyas  (literally 
**  relating  to  the  great  spirit  "),  which  usually  profess  to  be  sections 
of  one  or  other  Pur&oa.  Thus  the  De^mSkdtmya,  which  celebrates 
the  victories  of  the  great  "goddess  "  over  the  Asuras,  and  is  daily 
read  at  the  temples  of  that  deity,  forms  a  section,  though  doubtless 
an  interpolated  one,  of  the  MftrkaptJeya-purAoa.  Similarly  the 
Adky&ma-R/imdyava,  a  kind  of  spiritualized  version  of  VlImilcTs 
poem,  forms  part  of  tl^  Brahmd^tda-puriiut  which  (like  the  Skanda) 
acems  hardly  to  exist  m  an  independent  form,  but  to  be  made  up 
of  a  large  number  of  M&h&tmyas. 

The  Tantras*  have  to  be  considered  as  partly  a  collateral  and 
partly  a  later  development  of  the  sectarian  Purftoas;  though, 
unlike  these,  they  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  intrinsic  poetic 
value.  These  works  are  looked  upon  as  their  sacred  writings 
by  the  numerous  Sdktas,  or  worshippers  of  the  female  energy 
{Sakti)  of  some  god,  especially  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  one  of  her 
many  forms  (Pilrvatl,  Devi,  Kill,  Bhav&nl,  Durgil,  &c.).  This 
worship  of  a  female  representation  of  the  divine  power  appears 
already  in  some  of  the  PurfLpas;  but  in  the  Tantras  it  assumes 
quite  a  peculiar  character,  being  largely  intermixed  with  ma^ 
performances  and  mystic  riles,  partly,  indeed,  of  a  grossly  Immoral 
nature  (see  Hinduism).  Of  this  class  of  writings  no  specimen  would 
appear  to  have  as  yet  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Amarasiqiha 
(6lh  century),  though  they  arc  mentioned  in  some  of  thePur&nas. 
They  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and 
his  wife.  The  number  of  original  Tantras  is  fixed  at  sixty-four, 
but  they  still  await  a  critical  examination  at  the  hands  of  scholars. 
Among  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  the  Rudraydmala^ 
Kuldr^ava,  Sydmd-rakasya  and  KdUkd-tantra. 

3.  Artificial  Epics  and  Romances. — In  the  early  centuries  oC 
the  Christian  era  a  new  class  of  epic  poems  begins  to  make  itB 
appearance,diflering  widely  in  character  from  those  that 
had  preceded  it.  The  great  national  epics,  composed 
though  they  were  in  a  langiuige  difierent  from  the 
ordinary  vernaculars,  had  at  least  been  drawn  from  the  living 
stream  of  popular  tradition,  and  were  doubtless  readily  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  at  least  the  educated  classes  of  the  people. 
The  later  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  of  a  decidedly 
artificial  character,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  beyond- 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  highly  cultivated.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  singularly  deficient  in  incident  and  invention,  their 
subject  matter  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  old  epics. 
Nevertheless,  these  works  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit 
and  interest;  and  a  number  of  them  display  connderable 
descriptive  power  and  a  wealth  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment, 
though  unfortunately  often  clothed  in  language  that  deprives 
it  of  half  its  value.  The  simple  heroic  couplet  has  mostly  been 
discarded  for  various  more  or  less  elaborate  metres;  and  ia 
accordance  with  this  change  of  form  the  diction  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  complicated — a  growing  taste  for  unwieldy  compounds, 
a  jingling  kind  of  alliteration,  or  rather  agnomination,  and  an 
abuse  of  similes  marking  the  increasing  artifldality  <A  these 
productions. 

The  generic  appellation  of  such  works  ts  kdrya,  which,  meaning 
"poem,  '  or  the  work  of  an  individual  poet  ikari),  is.  as  we  have 
seen,  already  applied  to  the  RdmAyuva.  Six  poems  of  this.kind  are 
singled  out  by  native  rhetoricians  as  standart]  works,  under  the  title 
ofMakAkSvya,  or  great  poems.  Two  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the 
famous  dramatist  KJLlid&sa.  the  most  prominent  figure  of  this  period 
of  Indian  literature  and  truly  a  master  of  the  poetic  art.  In  a  com- 
paratively  modem  couplet  he  is  represented  as  having  been  one  ot 
nine  literary  "  gems  "  at  the  court  of  a  king  Vikramftditya,  who  wa» 
supposed  to  have  originated  the  so-called  Vikrama  era,  datii^  from 
56-57  B.C.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that  this  name 
was  only  applied  to  the  era  from  about  a.d.  800,  and  that  the  latter 
was  already  used  in  inscriptions  of  the  5th  century  under  the  name 
of  the  M&lava  era.  Hence  also  Fergusson's  tbeoi^  that  it  wee 
founded  by   King  Vikram&ditya   Harsha  of  Ujjayini  .(Ujjajn   or 
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*  Cf.  H.  H.  Wibon,  Essays  «u  tht  Rdtpan  of  tht  Hindus,  [L  pp. 
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Osicifi}  Ift  A.D.  S44  and  ante-dated  by  600  yean,  falls  to  the  ground ; 
aad  with  it  Max  Muller's  theory '  of  an  Indian  Renaissance  in- 
aacimted  during  the  reiQ:n  of  that  king.  Though  KSlidSsa's  date 
ikiM  remains  «nl  uncertain,  the  probability  ii  that  he  nourished 
at  Uijayini  about  440-448  a.d.  Of  the  principal  poets  of  this 
dam,  wboae  works  have  come  down  to  us.  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest:  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  preceded  in  this 
as  in  other  departments  of  poetic  composition  by  many  lesser  lights, 
celipaed  bv  the  sun  of  his  fame,  and  forgotten.  Thus  the  recently 
dbcoveira  Buddhackarita}  a  Sanskrit  poem  en  the  life  of  the  re- 
former, whtcb  was  translated  into  Chinese  about  A. p.  420.  and  the 
aotbor  ci  which,  Aivaghosha,  is  placed  by  Buddhist  tradition  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Kanishka  (who  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  76).  calls 
itirn,  not  without  reason^  a  *'  mahfll^vya  ";  and  the  panegyric* 
eootained  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  4th  century*  liwwise 
diqilBy,  both  in  verse  and  ornate  prose,  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  kavya  style  of  composition.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
quotations  in  the  KlahAbnSshya.*  the  commentary  on  PApini,  go  far 
ID  show  that  the  fcSvya  style  was  already  cultivated  at  the  time  of 
I^Unjali.  whose  date  can  hardly  be  placed  later  than  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  en,  thougb  it  may,  and  probably  does,  go  back  to 
the  2nd  century  B.C. 

Of  the  six  universally  recognized  "  great  poems  "  here  enumerated 
the  first  two.  and  doubtless  the  two  finest,  are  those  attributed  to 
IflliiHw  (I)  The  Au*ii0afrfin.*or"raceof  Raghu,"  celebrates  the 
ancestry^  and  deeds  of  RAma.  The  work,  consisting  of  nineteen 
ca«tQ*.  is  manifestly  incomplete;  but  hitherto  no  copy  has  been 
ducoveted  (A  the  six  additional  cantos  which  are  supposed  to  have 
completed  It.  (3)  The  Jf-umSra-sarnhkaoat*  or  "  the  birth  of  (the 
*ar-god)  Rundra  "  (or  Skanda),  the  son  of  Siva  and  Pirvati,  con- 
flSts  of  seventeen  cantos,  the  last  ten  of  which  were,  however,  not 
comraented  upon  by  Matlmitha,  and  are  usually  omitted  in  theMSS.; 
whence  they  are  still  looked  upon  as  spurious  by  many  scholars, 
tbcnigh  they  may  only  have  been  set  a^ide  on  account  of  their 
aamous    character    rendering    them    unsuitable    for  educational 

Grpoaes,  for  which  the  works  of  Kalid4sa  arc  extensively  used  in 
da;  the  8th  canto,  at  any  rate,  being  quoted  by  Vamana  {c.  a.d. 
too).  Another  poem  of  this  class,  the  Nalodaya,''  or  "  rise  of  Nala  " 
deacribtng  the  restoration  of  that  king,  after  having  lost  his  king- 
dom tbiotign  gambling — is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Kalia&sa,  being  far 
inlefftor  to  the  other  works,  and  of  a  much  more  artificial  character. 
(t)  The  KifAi&rjuinjQ.}  or  combat  between  the  Pao<Java  prince 
Anuna  and  the  god  Siva,  in  the  guise  of  a  Kirdta  or  wild  rnoun- 
',1s  a  poem  in  eighteen  cantos,  by  BhJravi,  who  is  mentioned 
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uwether  with  KftlidSaa  in  an  inscription  dated  ad.  634.  (4)  The 
$uupdi€-badkat  or  slaying  of  Si^updla,  who,  being  a  prince  of  Chcdi, 
rrvfled  Krishoa,  who  bad  carried  off  his  intended  wife,  and  was  killed 
by  him  at  the  inauguration  sacriike  of  Yudhi&hfhira.  is  a  poem 
conHsiing  of  twenty  cantos,  attributed  to  Magha,*  whence  it  is  also 
cafied  MdghaUwya.  (5)  The  RSvavabadka,  or  "  slaying  of  RSvaoa," 
OMMe  commoaly  called  BkaUikdvya,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
poems  (especially  one  by  Pravarasena),  likewise  bearing  the  former 
title,  was  composed  for  the  practical  purpose  of  illustrating  the  less 
cDBmon  grammatical  forms  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
la  km  closing  couplet  it  prorosws  to  haw  Vx!cn  written  al  Valbbhi, 
WKier  bridharasem,  but,  sr^erat  princes  of  that  name  being  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  as  having  ruled  there  in  the  6th  and  7th 
ceatTories,  its  exact  date  U  still  uncertain.  BliaUi.  apparently  the 
utbor^s  name,  b  usually  identified  with  the  well-known  grammarian 
Bhartrihari,  whose  death  I'rofessor  M.  Miiller,  from  a  ChincM 
Nairment.  fixes  at  a.d.  65i>,  while  others  make  him  Bharirihart's 
soo.  (6)  The  Naisluidhlya,  or  Naphadha-charita,  the  life  of  Nala, 
Idi^  of  Nifibadha,  is  ascribed  to  Sri-Harsha  (son  of  flira),  who  is 
npposed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  t2ih  century  A 
mbII  portion  of  the  simple  and  noble  episode  of  the  Mahdbkar.Ua 
m  here  retold  in  highly  ela1>oratc  and  poH&hod  stanzas,  and  with 
a  decree  of  lasciviousncss  uliich  (untcs.s  it  be  chteHy  due  to  fhe 
port  B  exuberance  of  fancy)  i^ives  a  truly  appalling  picture  of  social 
corruption.  Another  highly  tsiccmcd  poem,  the  Roihava-pdnilaviyat 
composed  by  KavirSia  C*  king  of  poets  ")— whose  date  is  uncertain. 


■  Propounded  in  Note  G  of  his  India,  What  can  U  Ttach  Us  ? 

■  Ed.  by  E   B.  Cowell  (Oxford,  1893).  trans,  by  the  same,  S.B.E 
"See  G.  Bahler,  "  Die  indischen  Inschriften  und  das  Alter  der 

indischen  KunstpoesJe,"  in  Silzungsber  Im^.  Ac.  (Vienna,  1890). 

•  Collected  by  F.  Kielhom.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  16. 

•  Edited  with  a  Latin  trans,  by  F.  Stenzler;  also  text,  with  com- 
meaiary,  by  S.  P.  Pandit ;  also  repeatedly  in  India  «tlth  and  without 
tfaDslatioci. 

•Text  and  Latin  trans,  of  cantos  1-7  published  by  F  Stenzler: 
an  EngUsh  trans,  by  R.  T  H.  Griifith;  also  several  Indian  editions, 
with  comm.  .     .  .     «   «  .  . 

*Tcxt  with  comm.  and  Latin  trans.,  edited  bv  F  Senary;  with 
Car  tnns..  in  verse,  by  W.  Yates;  also  repeatedly  ed.  in  India. 

•E^tions  of  this  and  the  tbree  following  poems  have  been 
publSthed  ia  India.  ^       ,_  „.  ,     ^,.. 

•  Micfaa  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century,  though  Bhio  Daii, 
fa  hk  paper  on  Kafidasa,  would  make  him  "  a  conteroporary.  of  the 
Bhqia  of  Um  llth  century." 


inuai  01  poetics,  ine  i\avyaaarsa,  wno  most  iixeiy  uvea  in  tne 
1  centiny.  Probably  early  in  the  7th  century,  Subandhu  composed 
1  tale  Vdias<uiattd,^^  taking  its  name  from  a  princess  of  Uijayini 
ujcin),  who  in  a  dream  fell  in  love  with  Udayana,  king  of  Vatsa, 


some  scholars  placing  him  about  A.D.  800,  others  later  than  the  i(Kh 
century — is  characteristic  of  the  trifiing  uses  to  which  the  poet  s 
art  was  put.  The  well-turned  stanzas  are  so  ambiguously  worded 
that  the  poem  may  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  leacung  story 
of  either  the  /?din4ya(ie  or  the  MakUbkArata.  Leas  ambitious  10 
composition,  though  styling  itself  a  mahlk^vya,  ts  the  Vikram&nka- 
dtvacharita,"  a  panegyric  written  about  a.d.  1085  by  the  Kashmir 
poet  Bilhana.  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  ChSlukya  king  Vikra- 
ra&ditya  of  KalyA^,  regarding  the  history  of  whose  dynasty  it 
supplies  some  valuable  iiuormation. 

In  this  place  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  composed  in  accordance 
with  the  fiindu  poetic  canon,  the  i?a;a/dnififi(fi,"  or"  river  of  kings," 
being  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir,  and  the  only  important 
historical  work  in  the  Sanskrit  langtiage,  though  even  here  con- 
siderable albwance  has  to  be  made  for  poetic  Ikrence  and  fancy. 
The  work  was  composed  by  the  Kashminan  poet  Kalha^a  about 
1150,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  three  successive  supple- 
ments, bringing  down  the  history  of  Kashmir  to  the  time  ot  the 
emperor  Akbar.  Wonhy  of  mention,  in  this  place,  are  abo  two 
works  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  which  may  go  back  to  the  1st  centurv 
of  the  Christian  era,  viz.  the  LaUiavistara  "  and  the  MaJt&vastufi 
written  in  fairly  correct  Sanskrit  prose  mixed  with  stanzas 
(gStha)  composed  in  a  hybrid,  half  Pr&krit,  half  Sanskrit  form 
oT  language. 

Under  tne  general  term  "  kSvya  "  Indian  critio»  itKlude,  however, 
not  only  compositions  in  verse,  out  also  certain  kinds  of  prose  works 
composed  in  choice  diction  richly  embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
The  feature  generally  regarded  by  waiters  on  poetics  as  the  chief 
mark  of  excellence  in  this  ornate  prose  style  is  the  frequency  and 
length  of  its  compounds;  whilst  for  metrical  compositions  the  use 
of  long  aompounds  is  expressly  discouraged  by  some  schools  of 
rhctonc.  Moreover,  the  best  specimens  of  this  class  of  prose  writing 
arc  not  devoid  of  a  certain  musical  cadence  adapting  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated.  Amongst  the  works  ol  this  class  the 
most  intertrsting  are  four  so-called  kathds  (tales)  or  dkhy&yikis 
(novels).  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  DaSaktmdra^fiarita^*  or  ad- 
ventures of  the  ten  princes  " — a  vivid,  though  probably  exaggerated, 
picture  of  low-class  city  life — ty  Daqd'n,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
manual  of  poetics,  the  KSvyidar&a',  who  most  likely  lived  in  the 
6th  c o^-.--L, .,  .^.L__.i. ^_ ._-__.._ _. 

his 

(Oujcir._ 

and,  on  the  latter  being  decoyed  to  that  city  and  kept  in  captivity 
by  her  father,  was  carried  off  by  him  from  a  rival  suitor.  The 
remaining  two  works  were  composed  by  BSpa,  the  court  poet  of 
Kirtg  Harshavardhana  of  Jh^csar  and  Kanauj — who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  northern  India,  a.d.  606-648.  and  at  whose  court  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Thsang  resided  for  some  time  during  his 
sojourn  in  India  (630-646) — viz.  the  Kldambari,**  a  romantic  tale 
of  a  princess  of  that  name;  and  the  apparently  never  completed 
Ilarsnacharita,"  intended  as  an  historical  novel,  but  practically  a 
panegyric  {praSasti)  in  favour  of  the  poet's  patron,  supplying, 
nowcver,  a  valuable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Whilst  these 
tales  have  occasionally  stanzas  introduced  into  them,  this  feature  (rf 
mixed  (mifcra)  verse  and  prose  is  especially  prominent  in  another 
popular  class  of  romances,  the  so^allcd  Cbampis,  01  such  works, 
which  seem  to  have  been  rather  numerous,  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
two  specimens,  viz.  the  Bhdrata-champU,  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
Ananta  Bhatta;  and  the  Ckampu-rAmdya^a,  or  Bhoja-champS,  in 
seven  books,  the  first  five  dt  which  are  attnbuted,  doubtless  by  way 
of  compliment,  to  King  Bhojaruja  of  DhArA. 

4.  The  Drama."— The  early  history  of  the  Indian  dratna  is 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  The  Hindus  themselves  ascribe  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  to  the  sage  Bharata, 
who  is  fabled  to  have  lived  in  remote  antiquity,  and  to 
have  received  this  science  directly  from  the  god  Brahman, 
by  whom  it  waseztracted  from  the  Veda.  The  term  bkarata — (?) 
s'.e.  one  who  is  kept,  or  one  who  stistainsC  a  part) — also  signifies 
"  an  actor  ",  but  it  u  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  the  eaxUer— 

>•  Edited  by  G   BQhler. 

"  The  Calcutta  edition  (1835)  and  that  of  A.  Troyer,  with  a  French 
trans.,  based  on  insufficient  material,  have  been  superseded  by 
M.  A.  Stein's  ed.  (Bombay,  1892).  trans,  by  V.  C.  DatU  (CalcutU, 
1898)- 

"  Ed.  and  trans.  RAi.  Mttra,  Bibt.  Snd,\  trans.  S  Lefm&nn. 

»»Ed  E.Senart. 

"  Ed.  H.  H.  Wilson;  again  {Bombay  Ski.  Str.)  pt.  i.,  G.  BOhler; 
ii.,  P.  Peterson;  freely  trans,  by  P  W,  Jacob. 

"Ed.  Fitzedw  Hall  {BiU.  Jnd.)\  with  coram.  J.  VidyisSgara 
(Calcutta,  1874) 

>•  Ed  P  Peterson  {Btmb.  S.S).  with  cosnm.  M.  R.  Kale  (1896): 
trans,  with  some  omissions,  C  M.  Ridding. 

"Ed  )  VidySsagara  (CalcutU.  1S83);  with  comm.  (Jammu, 
1S79:  Bombay,  1893);  trans.  E.  B  Cowell  and  F  W  Thomas 
(1897)- 

*•  Cf.  H.  H.  Wilson.  Stltct  Specvatns  of  th*  Tktatn  oftht  Himims 
(3rd  ed..  a  vols.,  1871);  Sylvaio  LM,  U  ThiAtrt  inditn  (Paris,  1890). 
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the  appelUitive  use  of  the  word,  or  the  notion  of  an  old  teacher 
of  the  dramatic  art  bearing  that  name.  There  still  exists  an 
extensive  work,  in  e[HC  verse,  on  rtietoric  and  dramaturgy, 
entitled  Nd  yO'SOstra,^  and  ascribed  to  Bharata.  Though  this 
is  probably  the  oldest  theoretic  work  on  the  subject  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  an  eatlier  period  than 
several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Not  improbably, 
however,  this  work,  which  presupposes  a  fuUy  developed  scenic 
art,  had  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  metrical  law- 
books, which  are  generally  suf^wsed  to  be  popular  and  improved 
editions  of  older  sQtra-works.  We  know  that  such  treatises 
existed  at  the  time  of  Pficiini,  as  he  mentions  two  authors  of 
Sata-smras,  or  "  rules  for  actors,  "  viz.  Sllalin  and  KriSaSva. 
Now,  the  words  naic  and  nd^ya — as  well  as  nJ/aj^a,  the  common 
term  for  "  drama  "  — betng  derived  (like  the  modem  vernacular 
*'  Nautch  **^nrUya)  from  the  root  naf  {nr,t)  "  to  dance,  "  seem 
to  point  to  a  pantomimic  or  choral  origin  of  the  dramatic  art. 
It  might  appear  doubtful,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any 
clearer  de5nition  in  P^^Ini's  grammar,  whether  the  "actora* 
rules  "  he  mentions  did  not  refer  to  mere  pantomimic  perform- 
ances. Fortunately,  however,  Patanjali,  in  hts  "great  com- 
mentaiy,"  speaks  of  the  actor  as  «nging,  and  of  people  going  "  to 
hear  the  actor."  Nay,  he  even  mentions  two  subjects,  token 
from  the  cycle  of  Vishou  legends — viz.  the  slaying  of  Karpsa 
(by  Kpshija)  and  the  binding  of  Bali  (by  Vishnu) — which  were 
represented  on  the  stage  both  by  mimic  action  and  decbmation. 
Judging  from  these  allusions,  theatrical  entertainments  in  those 
days  seem  to  have  been  very  much  on  a  level  with  the  old  religiqus 
spectacles  or  mysteries  of  Europe,  though  there  may  already 
have  been  some  simple  kinds  of  secular  plays  which  Patanjali 
had  no  occasion  to  mention.  It  is  not,  however,  till  some  6ve 
or  six  centuries  later  that  we  meet  with  the  first  real  dramas, 
which  mark  at  the  same  time  the  very  culminating  point  of 
Indian  dramatic  composition.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments 
iA  literature,  the  earlier  works  have  had  to  make  way  for  later 
and  more  peifect  pnxlucticns;  and  no  trace  now  remains  of  the 
intermediate  phases  of  development.  Thus  we  know  of  at  least 
five  predecessors  of  K&lidSsa  from  whom  nothing  but  a  few 
quotations  have  been  preserved. 

Here,  however,  the  problem  presents  itsdf  as  to  whether  the 
existing  dramatic  literature  has  naturally  grown  out  of  such 
popular  religious  performances  as  are  alluded  to  by  Patanjali, 
or  whether  some  foreign  in6uence  has  intervened  at  some  time 
or  other  and  given  a  different  direction  to  dramatic  composition. 
The  question  has  been  argued  both  (or  and  against  the  probability 
of  Greek  influence;  but  it  must  still  be  considered  as  juhjudUc; 
the  latest  investigator,  M.  Sylvain  L^,  having  given  a  decided 
opinion  against  outside  influence.  There  are  doubtless  some 
curious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Indian  drama  and 
the  Modern  Attic  (and  Roman)  comedy,  viz.  the  prologue,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  token  of  recognition,  and  a  certain 
correspondence  of  characteristic  stage  figures — especially  the 
Viddshaka,  or  jocose  companion  of  the  hero,  presenting  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  servus  oi  the  Roman  stage,  as  does  the  Vita, 
the  hero's  dissolute,  though  accomplished,  boon-companion, 
of  some  plays,  to  the  Roman  parasite--for  which  the  assumption 
of  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  comedy  on  the  part  of  the 
earlier  Hindu  writers  would  afford  a  ready  explanation.  On 
the  other  band,  the  differences  between  the  Indian  and  Greek 
{days  are  perhaps  even  greater  than  their  coinddences,  which, 
moreover,  are  scarcely  close  enough  to  warrant  our  calling  in 
question  the  originality  of  the  Hindus  in  this  reelect.  Certam, 
however,  it  is  that,  if  the  Indian  poets  were  indebted  to  Greek 
playwrights  (or  the  first  impulse  in  dramatic  composition,  in 
the  higher  sense,  they  have  known  admirably  how  to  adapt  the 
Hellenic  muse  to  the  national  genius,  and  have  produced  a 
dramatic  literature  worthy  to  be  ranked  side  by  side  with  both 
the  classical  and  our  own  romantic  drama.  It  is  to  the  latter 
especially  that  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  play  presents 
a  striking  resemblance,  much  more  so  than  to  the  classical  drama. 
The  Hindu  dramatist  has  little  regard  lor  the  "  unities  "  of  the 

>  Ed.,  in  KOvyamaU  (Bombiy,  1894):  by  Grosaet  (Lyon*.  1897). 


classical  stage,  though  he  is  hardly  ever  guilty  of  extravagance 
in  his  disregard  of  them.  Unlike  the  Creek  dramatic  theory,  it 
is  an  mvariable  rule  of  Indian  dramaturgy,  that  every  i^y, 
however  much  of  the  tragic  clement  it  may  contain,  must  have  a 
happy  ending.  The  dialogue  is  invariably  carried  on  in  prose, 
ptcntilully  inlcr^>ersed  with  those  neatly  turned  lyrical  stanzas 
in  which  the  Indian  poet  delights  to  dei»ct  some  natural  scene, 
or  some  temporary  physical  or  mental  condition.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Hindu  play,  however,  is  the  mixed  nature 
of  its  language.  While  the  hero  and  leading  male  characters 
speak  Sanskrit,  women  and  inferior  male  characters  use  various 
Prflkrit  dialects.  As  regards  these  dialectic  varieties,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  employed 
in  this  way  they  were  local  vernacular  dialects;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  dcvek>pment  of  the  scenic  art  they  became  permanently 
fixed  for  special  dramatic  purposes,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  had, 
long  before  that  time,  become  fixed  for  general  literary  purposes. 
Thus  it  MTOuld  happen  that  these  Prlkrit  dialects,  having  once 
become  stationary,  soon  diverged  from  the  spoken  vernaculars, 
until  the  difference  between  them  was  as  great  as  between  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pr&krits.  As  regards  the  general  character 
of  the  dramatic  Prakrits,  they  are  somewhat  more  removed 
fiom  the  Sanskrit  type  than  the  Pili,  the  language  of  the  Buddhist 
canon,  which  again  is  in  a  rather  more  advanced  state  tban  the 
language  of  the  ASoka  inscriptions  (c.  350  B.C.).  And,  as  the 
Buddhist  sacred  books  were  committed  to  writiitg  about  80  B.C., 
the  state  of  then:  language  is  attested  for  that  period  at  latest, 
while  the  grammatical  fixation  of  the  scenic  Pr&krits  has  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  existing  dramatic  literature  is  not  very  extensive.  The 
number  of  plays  of  all  kinds  of  any  literary  value  will  acafcely 
amount  to  hfty  The  reason  for  this  paucity  of  dramatk  praduc- 
liuns  doubtk-ss  is  that  they  appealed  to  the  taste*  ol  only  a  limited 
class  of  highly  cultivated  persons,  and  were  in  comequence  but 
K'ldom  acted.  M  regards  the  theatnca)  entertaiomenU  of  the 
common  people,  their  standard  seems  never  to  have  risen  much 
«bove  the  level  of  the  religious  spectacles  mentioned  fay  Patanjali. 
f<ijch  at  least  is  evidently  the  case  as  regards  the  modem  BengUi 
jdtrdt  (Skt.  >^rraf)— <lcscribcd  by  VVitbon  as  exhibitions  of  some 
incidents  in  the  youthful  life  of  Krishna,  maintained  in  extempore 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  popular  songs— as  well  as  the  Hmilar 
tdias  of  tho  western  provinces,  and  the  rough  and  ready  performances 
of  the  bkanrs,  or  professional  buffoons.  Of  the  religious  drama 
Sanskrit  literature  offers  but  one  example,  vie.  the  famous  CUQ' 
lovinda*  composed  by  Jayadeva  in  the  12th  century.  It  ts  rather 
a  mytho-lyrical  poem,  wmch,  however,  in  the  i^nion  of  Laasea. 
may  be  considered  as  a  modern  and  refined  speamen  of  the  eariy 
form  of  dramatic  composition.  The  subject  of  the  Poem  is  as 
follows:  Krjshoa,  while  leading  a  oowhera's  life  in  VrindSvana, 
is  in  love  with  Riulha,  the  millunatd,  but  has  been  faithless  to  bcr 
for  a  while.  Presently,  however,  he  returns  to  her  "  whose  image 
has  all  the  while  lingered  in  hii  breast,"  and  after  much  eamcat 
entreaty  obtains  her  forgiveness.  The  emotions  ap^xxipriale  to 
these  ntuations  are  expressed  by  the  two  lovers  ami  a  friend  of 
R^dhX  in  melodious  and  passionate,  if  voluptuous,  stanzas  of  great 
poetic  beauty.  Like  the  Sbns;  of  Solomon,  the  Giiagovinda,  more- 
over, is  supposed  by  the  Hindu  commentators  to  admit  ol  a  mystic 
interpretation,  for,  "  as  Kfishoa,  faithless  for  a  time,  discovers  the 
vanity  of  all  other  loves,  and  returns  with  lorrow  and  longing  to 
his  own  darling  RAdhi,  so  the  human  soul,  after  a  brief  and  frantk 
attachment  to  objects  of  sense,  bums  to  return  to  the  God  from 
whence  it  came  "  (Griffith}. 

The  M^hckfiakaftka*  or  "  little  day  cart,"  has  been  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  existing  dramas,  but,  tbot*^  a  certain 
clumsiness  of  construction  mi^ht  seem  to  justify  this  distinction,  the 
question  of  its  relative  antiquity  remains  far  from  being  definitively 
settled.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  neither  KSlidSsa,  who  mentions  three 
predecessors  of  his,  or  B&oa,  in  reviewing  his  literary  precursory 
makes  any  allusion  to  the  author  of  this  play,  as  well  as  ottier  pants, 
seem  ratfier  to  tell  against  the  latter's  pnority.  But  seeing  that 
VAmana  quotes  from  the  MpchchhakatixS,  this  play  must  at  any 
rate  have  been  in  existence  in  the  latter  part  ol  the  8th  century 
According  to  several  stanzas  in  the  prolosue.  the  play  was  com- 
posed by  a  king  Sudraka,  who  is  there  stated  to  have,  through  Siva's 


■  Edited,  with  a  Lat'm  trandation,  by  C  LAssen;  En^ish  tnmsla- 
tion  by  E.  Arnold. 

•  Edited  by  F  Stenzler;  with  cimimentary,  by  K.  P.  Pknb 
(Bombay),  and  several  times  at  Calcutu;  cranmted  by  H.  H. 
Wilstffi .  also  into  English  prose  and  verae  by  A.  W.  Ryder  {Hcrvard 
Or  5rr.,  1905).  German  by  O.  v.  BAhtlingk  and  L.  Fritae;  Freoch 
by  P  Regnaud. 
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kawe  died  at  the  ripe  age  ola  huodred  yean  and  ten  days.  Accord- 
ing to  toe  same  stanzas,  the  piece  was  enacted  after  ihe 
kill's  death;  but  it  is  probable  that  thev  were  &c)dL-d  for 
rmt  perfonnajKe.  In  Ba^a  t  novel  KddamoaH  {c.  a-D.  630)* 
a  tone  &adffaka  is  rcpnaented  as  having  resided  at  Bidiii  (bhilsa) — 
tome  iy>  m.  east  01  Unayioi  (Ujjain),  where  the  accne  <h  the  play 
ii  bud.  Chirudatta,  a  Brahman  merchant,  reduced  to  povtrty,  and 
VasantasenS,  an  accomplished  courtezan,  meet  and  fall  in  Ir.vc  with 
ach  ocbcr.  Thit  forms  the  main  plot,  which  it  interwoven  wiih  a 
yofciiol  andcrplot»  resulting  in  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  con- 
oenott  between  the  two  plott  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Idng's 
nsrally  brotlMr-in-law.  who  pursues  Vasantasenjl  with  his  addresses, 
as  «^  as  by  the  part  of  the  rebellious  cowherd  Aryaka,.  who,  having 
escaped  from  pnioa,  finds  thdter  in  the  hero's  House.  The  wicked 
irace.  oa  betag  rejeaed,  strangles  Vasantatenl,  and  accusea 
CUnKlacta  of  navifw  murdered  tier;  but^  just  as  the  latter  is 
aboot  to  be  executed,  hb  lady  love  appears  again  on  the  scene^ 
Meaawiiilc  Aryaka  has  succeeded  in  deposing  the  king,  and,  having 
hiaatU  nountcd  the  throne  of  Ujjain,  ne  raises  Vatantateni  to  the 
poscioa  of  an  honest  woman,  to  enable  her  to  become  the  wife  of 
Chftmdatta.  The  play  is  one  of  the  longest,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  ten  acts,  some  ol  which,  however,  are  very  short.  The  interest 
of  the  action  is,  on  the  whole,  well  sustained;  and,  altogether,  the 
pitea  pcesentB  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  manners  of  the  time, 
vhSsi  the  author  shows  himteU  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
tod  a  master  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

la  Kilid&sa  the  dramatic  art  attained  its  highest  point  of  perfec- 
liaa.  From  this  accomc^ished  poet  we  have  three  well-constructed 
r^^^^  T^y*j  abouooing  in  stanxas  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  fine 
descriptive  passages,  via.  the  two  well-known  mytho- 
ps^oral  dianias,  Sa\uMtald  in  seven  and  VikramonaSi  >  in  five  acts, 
sad  a  piece  of  court  intrigue,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  other  two, 
entitlea  MHavikatnimitra*  in  five  acts.  King  Agnimitra,  who 
kas  two  wivn,  fain  in  love  with  M^lavikfl,  maia  to  the  first  queen. 
Ha  wives  endeavour  to  frustrate  their  affection  for  each  other,  biit 
"  -  '  ■-  enJ  Malivilc:!  turn-  iift  fry  }^c  a  princcss  by  birth,  and  is 
4iL:r\*p:t-J  L>y  the  queens  as  their  sister. 

Sri-Harshadeva — identical  with  the  king  (&ladit>-a)  Harshavar- 
dhana^  Kin>-akubja  (Kanauj)  mentioned  above.who  ruled  in  the  first 
ifMM^g^  half  of  the  7th  cent ury^has  three  paysaltribuled  to  him; 
^^^^  lhou)th  poisibly  only  dedicated  to  ntm  by  poets  patronized 
by  hjm.  This  at  least  commentators  state  lo  have  been  the 
eavas  regards  the  Ratn&vaH,  the  auihorsliip  of  which  they  a&sign  to 
Bl9ft.  Indeed,  had  they  been  the  king's  own  productions,  one  might 
have  expected  the  Chinese  pilgrims  (especially  l-tsing,  whosawoneof 
tl»play» performed)  to  mention  the  fact.  The  Raln&vali* "  the  pearl 
aecalace.  is  a  graceful  comedy  of  genteel  domestic  manners,  in  four 
icts,  of  no  great  originality  of  invention;  the  author  having  been 
hci<cly  iodeoted  to  K^lidasa's  plays.  A  decided  merit  of  the  poet's 
an  m  the  aimpticity  and  clearness  of  his  style.  Katnavall,  a  Ceylon 
ariaccm,  is  sent  by  her  father  to  the  court  of  King  Udayana  trf 
Vata  to  become  his  second  wife.  She  sufTers  shipwreck,  but  is 
and  received  into  Udayana's  palace  under  the  name  of 
.  as  one  of  Oueen  VasavadattS's  attendants.  The  king  falls 
with  her,  and  the  queen  tries  to  keep  them  apart  from  each 
uiMLti  but.  on  learning  the  maiden's  origin,  she  becomes  reconciled, 
■■d  leeognixes  her  as  a  "  sister."  According  to  II.  If.  Wilson,  "  the 
■aoaen  depictured  are  not  influenced  by  lofty  principle  or  pro- 
tamad  reflection,  but  they  arc  mild.  afTectionate  and  elegant.  It 
■Kjr  be  doubted  whether  the  harems  of  other  eastern  nations,  cither 
■HKsent  or  modern  times,  n-ould  afford  materials  for  as  favourable 
a  ddneation."  Very  similar  in  construction,  but  distinctly  in- 
fariar,  is  the  Priyadariikd.  in  four  acts,  having  for  its  plot  another 
iaaarof  the  same  king.  The  scene  of  the  third  play,  the  Ndsfirtanda,* 
m"  yvf  of  t^w  serpents  "  (in  five  acts),  on  the  other  hand,  is  laid  in 
«ai>-dtvine  nrgions.  JImulavahana,  a  prince  of  the  Vidyadharas, 
iwboed  with  Buddhist  principles,  weds  Malayavati.  daughter  of  the 
ka^  ol  the  Siddhas,  a  votary  of  Gauri  (diva's  uife).  But,  learning 
that  Ganida,  the  mythic  bird,  is  in  the  h.ihtt  of  consuming  one  snake 
cU^,  he  resolves  to  offer  himself  to  the  bird  as  a  victim,  and  finally 
■^^^■i»  in  converting  CarufJ^  to  the  principle  of  ahirpsa,  or  ab- 
ttearion  from  doing  injury  to  living  l)cin(^s;  but  he  himself  is  about 
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'  Both  these  plaj's  are  known  in  different  rt^nsions  in  difi^erent 
parts  cl  India.  The  Bengali  recension  of  the  SakunUM  was  trans> 
Uted  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  into  French,  with  the  text,  by  Ch£cy,  and 
8Fua  edited  by  R.  Pischel,  who  has  also  advocated  its  greater 
a&ciquity.  Editiont  and  translations  of  the  western  (DevanSgari) 
receouoa  have  been  published  by  O.  B6htlingk  and  Mon.  Williams. 
The  Viknmcn^  has  been  edited  critically  by  S  P.  Pandit,  and  the 
■ovthera  text  by  R.  PiicheL  It  has  been  translated  by  H.  U.  Wilton 
udE.B.CoweU. 

*  Edited  critically  by  S.  P.  Pftndit;  translated  by  C.  H.  Tawney 
(it7S).  ukI  into  Cerman  by  A.  Weber  (16^),  and  L.  Fritze  (18S1}. 

'  Edited  by  TSrftn&tha  TarkavSchaspati,  and  by  C.  Cappeller  in 
B6fatfiaB;fc*a  SaMskni-CkrtsiomatkU'»  mth  commenury  (Bombay, 
Ok):  tianshted  by  H.  H.  Wilson. 

'Edited  by  Midhava  Chandra  Ghoshaand  translated  by  P.  Boyd, 
with  a  pnUnet  by  E.  B.  CoweU. 


to  succumb  from  the  wounds  he  has  received,  when,  through  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  goddess  Gauri,  he  is  restored  to  his 
former  condition.  The  piece  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
compromise  between  Br5hmanical  (Saiva)  and  Buddhist  doctrines, 
being  thus  in  keeping  with  the  religious  v^ews  of  king  Harsha' 
who.  as  wc  know  from  Hiuen  Thsang,  favoured  Buddhism,  but  was 
very  tolerant  to  Brahmans.  It  begins  with  a  benedictory  stanza 
to  Buddha,  and  concludes  with  one  to  Gauri.  The  author  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  a  Buddhist,  but  it  is  more  likely  thai  he  was 
a  Saiva  Brahman,  possibly  Baoa  himself.  Nay,  one  might  almost 
feel  inclined  to  take  the  hero's  self-sacrifice  in  favour  of  a  N3ga  as 
a  travesty  of  Buddhist  principles.  In  spite  of  its  shortcomings  of 
construction  the  KagSnanda  is  a  play  of  considerable  merit,  the 
characters  being  drawn  with  a  sure  hand,  and  the  humorous  elen-.ent 
mtroduccd  into  it  of  a  very  respectable  order. 

BhavabhOti.  surnamed  Sri-kaotha.  "  he  in  whose  throat  there  is 
beauty  (eloquence),"*  was  a  native  of  Padmapura  in  the  Vidarbha 
country   (the    Bcrars),   being   the  son   of   the   Brahman        „j, 
Nitakaytha    and   his    wife    JatQkarm.      He    passed    his        ff/i*" 
literary  life  chiefly  at  the  court  of  YaSovarman  of  Kanauj,  ^ 

who  must  have  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  seeing 
that,  after  a  successful  reign,  he  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  o( 
Laladitya  of  Kashmir,  who  had  mounted  his  throne  in  a.d.  695. 
BhavabhOti  was  the  author  of  three  plays,  two  of  which,  the  Mahd- 
viracharita*  {"  life  of  the  great  hero  ")  and  the  Uttarardmacharita'' 
("  later  life  of  Rama  ").  in  seven  acts  each,  form  together  a  drama- 
tized version  of  the  story  of  the  R&mdyatja.  The  third,  the  MdlaR- 
tnddkava*  is  a  domestic  drama  in  ten  acts,  representing  the  fortunes 
of  Madhaya  and  Malati,  the  son  and  daughter  of  two  ministers  of 
neighbouring  kings,  who  from  childhood  have  been  destined  for  each 
other,  but,  hv  the  resolution  of  the  maiden's  royal  master  io  marry 
her  to  an  old  and  ugly  favourite  of  his.  are  for  a  while  threatened 
with  permanent  separation.  The  action  of  the  play  is  full  of  life, 
nnd  abounds  in  stirring,  though  sometimes  improbable,  incidents. 
The  poet  is  considered  by  native  critics  to  be  not  only  not  inferior 
to  Kalidasa,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  him  in  his  UUarar&ma- 
charila,  which  certainly  contains  many  fine  poetic  passages  instinct 
with  pathos  and  genuine  feeling.  But,  though  ho  ranks  descr\cdly 
high  as  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Kalid3sa  as  a  dramatic 
artist.  Whilst  the  Litter  delights  in  depicting  the  gentler  feelings 
and  tender  emotions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  peaceful  scenes  of 
rural  life,'the  younger  poet  finds  a  peculiar  attraction  in  the  sterner 
and  more  imposing  aspects  of  nature  and  the  human  character. 
BhavahhQti's  language,  though  polished  and  felicitous,  is  elaborate 
and  artificial  compared  with  that  of  K^ilidSsa.  anS  his  genius  is 
sorely  shackled  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of 
dramatic  theorists. 

Bha«a  N5r3yapa.  surnamed  MrigarSja  or  Siiriha,  "  the  lion." 
the  author  of  the  VepUatfikdra'  ("  the  binding  up  of  the  braid  of 
hair  "),  is  a  poet  of  uncertain  date.  Tradition  makes  tthmtt» 
him  one  of  the  five  Kanauj  Brahmans  whom  king  Adisura  a^  j 

of  Bengal,  desirous  of  establishing  the  pure  Vaishqava  "*'"•* 
doctrine,  invited  to  his  court,  and  from  whom  the  modem  ^*^*' 
Bengali  BrShmans  are  supposed  to  be  descended.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  a  copperplate  grant  was  issued  to  our  poet  in  A.D.  840;  and, 
besides,  he  is  quoted  in  Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka.  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  9lh  century.  The  play,  consisting  of  six 
acts,  takes  its  title  from  an  incident  in  the  stiory  of  the  AfaAdfrAarora 
when  Draupadi,  having  been  lost  at  dice  by  Yudhish^hira,  has  her 
braid  of  hair  unloosened,  and  is  dragged  by  the  hair  before  the 
assembly  by  one  of  the  Kauravas;  this  insult  being  subsequenily 
avenged  by  Bluma  slaying  the  ofTendcr,  whereupon  Draupadis 
braid  is  tied  up  again,  as  beseems  a  married  woman.  The  piece  is 
compo!f*d  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Bhavabhuti's  plays,  but  is 
inferior  to  them  in  dramatic  construction  and  poetic  merit,  though 
valued  by  critics  for  its  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  dramatic 
theory. 

The  Hanuman-ndfala^  is  a  dramatized  version  of  the  ttory  of 
KSma,  interspersed  with  numerous  purely  descriptive  poetic  patieges. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  acu,  and  on  account  of  its  length  is  ato  called 
the  iiaka-ndtabi,  or  great  drama.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
it  has  no  prologue,  and  Sanskrit  alone  is  employed  in  it.  Tradition 
relates  that  it  was  composed  by  HanumSn,  the  monkey  general,  and 
inacribcd  on  rocks;  but,  Vaimiki,  the  author  of  the  RdmAya^a, 


'This  is  the  commentator's  explanation  of  the  name,  whilst 
M.  L4vi  would  render  it  by  "  the  divine  throat." 

•  Edited  by  F.  H.  Trithen  (1848);  with  commentary,  A.  Barooah 
(Calcutta,  1877)  and  Parab  (Bombay,  189a);  translated  by  J. 
Fickford  (1871). 

'  Edited  with  commentary  and  translation  (Nagpur.  1895]: 
with  commentary.  Alyar  and  Parab  (1809);  translation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson  and  C.  H.  Tawney. 

•Edited  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  (1876):  translated  by  H.  H. 
\yilson.  Whether,  as  M.  S.  L*vi  suggests,  the  fact  of  the  pla^  con- 
sisting of  ten  acts  points  to  its  having  been  composed  in  mutation 
of  the  Mtichckkakatiki  must  remain  uncertain. 

•Edited  by  J.  Grill  (1871);  twice  with  commentary  (Bombay); 
English  translation  by  S.  M.  Tagore  (Calcutta). 

^  Pxiatod  with  MofaanadAsa's  commenury  (Bombay,  t86l). 
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being  afraid  lest  it  might  throw  his  own  poem  into  the  shade,  Hanu- 
mAn  altowed  him  to  cast  his  verses  into  the  sea.  Thence  fiag> 
mcnts  were  ultimately  pictced  up  by  a  merchant,  and  brought  to 
King  Bhoja,  who  directed  the  poet  Dtimodara  Misra  to  put  them 
together  and  hll  up  the  lacunae;  whence  the  present  composition 
originated.  Whatever  particle  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story, 
the  "  great  drama  "  seems  certainly  to  be  the  production  of  diflcrent 
hands.  "  The  language,"  as  Wilson  remarks,  "  is  in  general  viTy 
harmonious,  but  the  work  is  after  all  a  most  disjointed  and  ntn- 
descript  composition,  and  the  patchwork  is  very  glaringly  and 
clumsily  put  together."  It  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  some  mtcr^rt, 
as  coin[)ositions  of  mixed  dramatic  and  declamatory  passages  of  i  ^is 
kind  may  have  been  common  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dramatic 
art.  The  connexion  of  the  poet  with  King  Bhoja,  also  confirmed 
by  the  Bhaja-prabattdha,  would  bring  the  composition,  or  final 
redaction,  down  to  about  the  loth  or  nth  century.  A  Mahanoliika 
is,  however,  already  referred  to  by  Anandavardhana  (9th  century); 
and,  besides,  there  are  two  different  recensions  of  the  work,  a  ehorter 
one  commented  upon  by  Mohanadasa,  and  a  longer  one  arranged  by 
Madhusudana.  A  Damodara  Gupta  is  mentioned  as  having  H\^ 
under  Jayiipida  of  Kashmir  (755-786);  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the 
same  as  the  writer, connected  with  this  work. 

The  Mudrdr&kshasa,^  or  "  Riiksliasa  (the  minister)  with  the 
signet,"  is  a  drama  of  political  intrigue,  in  seven  acts,  partly  b.^^ 
on  historical  events,  the  plot  turning  on  the  reconciliation  of  K.lk- 
shasa,  the  minister  of  the  murdcreo  king  Nanda,  with  the  hostile 
party,  consisting  of  Prince  Chandragupta  (the  Greek  Sandrocolius, 
315-291  B.C.),  who  succeeded  Nanda,  and  his  minister  Chu^iakya. 
The  plot  is  developed  with  considerable  dramatic  skill,  in  vigorous, 
if  not  particularly  elegant,  language.  The  play  was  composed  by 
Viiakhadatta,  prior,  at  any  rale,  to  the  1 1  th  century,  whilst  Professor 
Jacob!  infers  from  astronomical  indications  that  it  was  written  in 
A.D.  860. 

The  PrabodhO'Chandrodaya,*  or  "  the  moon-rise  of  intelligence," 
composed  by  Krishnamisra  about  the  12th  century,  is  an  allegorical 
play,  in  six  acts,  the  dramatis  ptrsonae  of  which  consist  entirely  of 
abstract  ideas,  divided  into  twoconflicting  hosts. 

Of  numerous  inferior  dramatic  compositions  we  may  mention  as 
the  best — the  Anarghya-ra^kava,  by  Alurari;  the  Bula-ramdyjfa, 
one  of  six  plays  (four  of  which  arc  known)  by  Kuiak'khara.'  ..nd 
the  Prasanna-rdehai'a,*  by  Jayadeva,  the  author  of  the  rhetorical 
treatise  Chandimoka.  Abstracts  of  a  number  of  other  -pieces  ire 
given  in  H.  H.  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre,  the  standard  work  on  this 
subject.  The  dramatic  genius  of  the  Hindus  may  be  said  to  hiive 
exhausted  itself  about  the  14th  century. 

5.  Lyrical,  Deseripiitc  and  DUaclie  Poetry.— KIbx&m  has 
already  been  made  to  the  marked  predilection  of  the  medieval 

Indian  poet  for  depicting  in  a  single  stanu  some 
f|^        peculiar  physical  or  mental  sittiation.    The  profane 

lyrical  poetry  consists  chiefly  of  such  little  poetic 
pictures,  which  form  a  prominent  feature  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. Numerous  poets  and  poetesses  are  only  known  to  us 
through  such  detached  stanzas,  preserved  in  native  anthologies 
or  manuals  of  rhetoric,  and  enshrining  a  vast  amount  of  descrip- 
tive and  contemplative  poetty.  Thus  the  Saduktikamdm^ila,* 
or  "  ear-ambrosia  of  good  sayings,  "  an  anthology  compiled  by 
Srldbara  Disa  in  1305,  contains  verses  by  446  different  writers; 
while  the  SirtitadharapaddhaH,'  of  the  14th  century,  contains 
some  6000  verses  culled  from  264  diQercnt  writers  aiid  works; 
sod  Vallabhadeva's  SnbkitkilivaH,^  another  such  anthology, 
consists  of  some  3500  verses  ascribed  to  some  350  poets.  These 
verses  are  either  of  a  purely  descriptive  or  of  an  erotic  character; 
or  they  have  a  didactic  tendency,  being  intended  to  convey,  in  an 
attractive  and  easily  remembered  form,  some  moral  truth  or 
useful  counsel.  An  excellent  specimen  of  a  longer  poem,  of  a 
partly  descriptive,  partly  erotic  character,  is  Ktlidisa's  Uetlut- 
istaf  ot  "  cloud  messenger, "  in  which  a  banished  Yaksha 

■Edited  (Bombay,  1884,  1893)  by  R.  T.  Telang,  who  discusses 
the  date  of  the  work  in  his  preface;  ttanst  rl.  H.  Wilson; 
German,  L.  Fritze:  French,  Victor  Hchn. 

*  Translated  by  J.  Taylor  (1810);  by  T.  GoldstOcker  into  German 
(1842).    Edited  by  H.  Brockhaus  (184^);  also  Bombay  (1898). 

'Another  play,  composed  entirely  m  Prakrit,  by  RAja&ctchara 
(c.  A.D.  900),  the  KaTpAramanjari,  has  been  critically  edited  by  Sten 
Konow,  with  English  tiaAslation  by  Ch.  R.  Lannuu,  Harvard  Or. 
Set.  (I901). 

•  Ed.  Shivarilma  Raoji  Khopakar  (Bombay,  1894). 
■  RljendraUUa  Mitra,  Nolias,  ill.  p.  134. 

•Ed.  P  Peterson  (Bombay,  1888). 

'  Ed  P.  Peterson  and  DurgSprasida  (Bombay,. 18I6). 

'Text  and  translation  by  H.  H.  Wilion:  with  vocabulary  by 
&  Tohnson;  with  German  vocabulary  by  S(cnzl«r  (1874};  often, 
viui  cofuneotary.  in  India. 


(demi-god)  sends  a  love-message  across  India  to  his  wife  in  the 
Him&laya,  and  describes,  in  verse-pictures  of  the  stately  mandl- 
kr&ntji  metre  the  various  places  and  objects  over  which  the 
messenger,  a  cloud,  will  have  to  sail  in  his  airy  voyage.  This 
Uttle  masterpiece  has  called  forth  a  number  of  more  or  less 
successful  imitations,  such  as  Lakshmldisa's  Suia-sanJeta,  or 
"  parrot-message,"  Utely  edited  by  the  mahirija  of  Travancore. 
Another  much-admired  descriptive  poem  by  KAlidisa  is  the 
^M-saifhira,'  or  "collection  of  tbe  seasons,"  in  which  the 
attractive  features  of  the  six  seasons  are  successively  set  forth. 

As  regards  religious  lyrics,  the  fruit  of  sectarian  fer\'our,  a 
large  collection  of  hymns  and  detached  stanzas,  extolling  some 
special  deity,  might  be  made  from  Purioas  and  other  works. 
Of  independent  productions  of  this  kind  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  can  be  mentioned  hete.  Sankara  Ach&rya,  the  great 
Vcdintist,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  about  a.  d.  goo,  is  credited 
with  several  devotional  poems,  especially  the  Ananda-IahaH, 
or  "  wave  of  joy,"  a  hymn  of  loj  stanzas,  in  praise  of  the  gfxidess 
FarvatL  The  SHrya-ialaka,  or  century  of  stanzas  in  praise  of 
SOurya,  the  sun,  is  ascribed  to  MayOra,  the  contemporary  (and, 
according  to  a  tradition,  the  father-in-law)  of  BiQa  (in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century).  The  latter  poet  himself  composed 
the  Chaf4ikdslolra,  a  hymn  of  102  stanzas,  extolling  Siva's 
consort.  The  KJiaviaprataili,  a  poem  celebrating  tbe  ten 
avatiras  of  Vishnu,  is  ascribed  to  no  other  than  Hanumln,  the 
hionkey  general,  himself.  Jayadeva's  beautiful  poem  Citato- 
vinda,  which,  like  most  productions  concerning  Krishi;>a,  is  of  a 
very  sensuous  character,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

The  particular  branch  of  didactic  poetry  in  which  India  is 
especially  rich  is  that  of  moral  maxims,  expressed  in  single 
stanzas  or  couplets,  and  forming  the  chief  vehicle  of 
the  Nili-Sistra  or  ethic  science.  Excellent  collections 
of  such  aphorisms  have  been  published — in  Sanskrit 
and  German  by  O.  v.  B6htlingk,  and  in  English  by  John  Uuir. 
Probably  the  oldest  original  collection  of  this  kind  is  that  ascribed 
to  ChUoakya, — and  entitled  RijanUisamuckckaya,"  "  coUectioa 
on  the  conduct  of  kings  " — traditionally  connected  with  the 
Machiavellian  minister  of  Chandragupta,  but  (in  its  present  form) 
doubtless  much  later — of  which  there  are  several  recensions, 
especially  a  shorter  one  of  one  hundred  couplets,  and  a  larger  one 
of  some  three  hundred.  Another  old  collection  is  the  Kdmttit- 
daklya-NUisdra^  ascribed  to  KSmandaki,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  ChJnakya.  Under  the  name  of  Bhartphari 
have  been  handed  down  three  centuries  of  sententious  couplets,** 
one  of  which,  the  nlla-ialaka,  relates  to  ethics,  whilst  the  other 
two,  the  S^HiOra-  and  vairdgya-Satakas,  consist  of  amatory  and 
devotional  verses  respectively.  The  tfUi-pradipa,  or  "  lamp  of 
conduct,"  consisting  of  sixteen  stanzas,  is  ascribed  to  VetiU- 
bhatta  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  "  nine  gems."  The  Amari^ 
Satako,"  consisting  of  a  hundred  stanzas,  ascribed  to  a  King 
Amaru  (sometimes  wrongly  to  Sankara);  the  Bhdminl-titisa,^ 
or  "  dalliance  of  a  fair  woman,"  by  Jagann&tha;  and  the  CAosira- 
suratapaiickasiti,"  by  Bilba^a  (nth  century),  are  of  an  eatiidy 
erotic  character. 

6.  Fables  and  Nanatms. —  For  purposes  of  popular  instttictioa 
stanzas.  o(  an  ethical  import  were  early  worked  up  with  existing 
prose  fables  and  popular  stories,  pix>bably  in  imitation 
of  the  Buddhist  jatakas,  or  birth-stories.    A  collection  "■**•  *•* 
of  this  kind,  intended  as  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of  on^ 
princes  {in  luum  dclpkini),  was  translated  into  Pafalavl 
in  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Chosru  Nushirvan,  AJ>.  531-579; 

*The  first  Sanskrit  book  published  (by  Sir  W.  Jones),  179a. 
Text  and  Latin  translation  by  P.  v.  Bohlen,  edited,  with  notes  and 
transition,  by  S.  Ayyar  (Bombay,  1S97);  partly  translated,  ia 
verse,  by  R.  T.  H.  Griffith,  Sptcirriens  of  Old  Indian  foOrf. 

"  Ed.  Klatt  (1873) :  German  transl.  O.  Kressler  (1906). 

"  Edited  by  IU]endraUla  Mitra,  BiU.  Int.;  with  translation  acd 
notes  (Madi:as,  1695). 

"  Translation,  in  Engush  verse,  by  C.  H.  Tawney. 

"  Ed,  R.  Simon  (1893). 

<*  Edited,  with  French  translation,  by  A.  Bergalgne  (187a);  vkh 
English  translation,  by  SheshSdri  lyar  (Bombay,  1894). 

••  Edited  by  P.  v,  Bohlen  (1833);  with  German  tranaUtiaa.  W. 
Solf  (1886):  English  translation  by  Edwin  ^aold  (1896). 
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Imt  neither  this  transhtton  nor  the  orl^nftl  is  any  longer  exUnt. 
A  Syruc  translation,  however,  made  from  the  Pahlavl  in  the 
■■c  century,  under  the  title  of  "  Qualilag  and  Dimnag  " — from 
the  Sanakrit  "  Karatkka  and  Damanaka,"  two  jackals  who 
phy  an  important  part  as  the  Uon's  counsellors — has  been 
ttiscovercd  and  pubU^cd.  The  Sanskrit  origiaal,  which  probably 
CDoaiated  of  fourteen  chapters,  was  afterwards  recast — ibie 
nsok  being  the  Panekaiantra^^  or  "  five  books  "  (or  headings), 
«f  which  several  recensions  exist.  A  popular  summary  of  this 
vDik,  in  four  books,  the  Hitop<uUia*  or  "  Salutary  Counsel," 
ku  been  shown  by  Peterson  to  have  been  composed  by  one 
Kizftyaoa.  Other  highly  popular  collections  of  stories  and  fairy 
tales,  interspersed  with  sententious  verses,  are:  the  VetAla- 
fincksviBiSati,^  or  "  twenty-five  (stories)  of  the  Vetala  "  (the 
origiaal  of  the  Bait&l  Pachisi),  ascribed  either  to  Jambhala 
Dixra,  or  to  Sivadisa  (while  Professor  Weber  suggests  that 
VctiU-bhatta  may  have  been  the  author),  and  at  all  events 
fMcT  than  the  xith  century,  since  both  Kshemendra  and  Soma- 
6m  have  used  it;  the  Suka-saptcii,*  or  "seventy  (stories 
idated)  by  the  parrot,"  the  author  and  age  of  which  are  un- 
known; and  the  Sitfikdsana-dvStriTpSikd,* or  'thirty-two  (tales) 
of  the  throne,"  being  laudatory  stories  regarding  Vikxamiditya 
p(  Avanil,  related  by  thirty-two  statues,  standing  round  the 
aid  throne  of  that  famous  monarch,  to  King  Bhoja  of  Dh&rjl  to 
fiscourage  him  from  sitting  down  on  it.  This  work  is  ascribed 
to  Kshcmankara,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the  time  of 
Bhoja  (who  died  in  1055)  from  older  stories  in  the  MahirAshtra 
dolcct.  The  original  text  has,  however,  undergone  many 
nodificalions,  and  is  now  known  in  several  different  rccen- 
siocs.  Of  about  the  same  date  are  two  grcat'houscs  of  fairy 
laies,  composed  entirely  in  ilokas,  viz.  the  rather  wooden  aiul 
cardcss  B^ikal-kaikA-manjaH*  or  " great  duster  of  story,"  by 
Kshemendra,  also  called  Kshemankara,  who  wrote,  e.  1020-1040, 
■nder  King  Ananta  of  Ka&hmir;  and  the  far  superior  and  truly 
poelicaJ  KtUAd-saril-sigara,^  or  "ocean  of  the  streams  of  story," 
oompOKd  in  some  31,500  couplets  by  Somadeva,  early  in  the 
17th  century,  for  the  recreation  of  Ananta's  widow,  SUryavatT, 
frzndmother  of  King  Harshadcva.  Both  these  works  are  based 
ea  an  apparently  lost  work,  viz.  GuQldhya's  Brikai-kaikd,  or 
'gicat  story,"  n^ch  was  composed  in  some  popular  dialect, 
perfaapa  as  early  as  the  Tst  or  2nd  century  of  our  era.  and  which 
mat  have  rivaled  the  Mah2bh2rata  in  extent,  seeing  that  it  is 
stated  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  ilokas  (of  3  2  syllables  each). 
B.  SciSHTiric  AND  Technical  Literature 
I  Law  (Dharmn)* — Among  the  technical  treatises  of  the  later 
Vcdc  period,  certain  portions  of  the  Kahpa-sOtras,  or  manuals  of 
g^  crreTnonial,  peculiar  to  particular  schools,  were  referred  to 

^'^'  as  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  law 

Kbject*-  These  are  the  Pkarma-sHtrai,  or  "  rules  of  (reli(;ioLJs)  law," 
«liD  called  SdmayiUk&rika-siitras,  or  "  rules  of  conventional  usa^e 
(Bma>-a-tehilra).  *  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  treatises  were  at  any 
tiaie  quite  as  numerous  as  the  GrihyaiQtms,  or  rules  of  domestic  or 
family  rites,  to  which  they  arc  closely  allied,  and  of  which  indeed 
tfary  may  originally  have  been  an  outgro*\'th.  That  the  number  of 
thcne  acTually  extant  is  comparatively  small  is.  however,  chiefly 
isK  to  the  fact  that  this  class  of  works  was  supplanted  by  another 
of  a  moce  popular  kind,  which  covered  the  same  ground.  The 
Dhannatatras  consist  chiefly  of  strings  of  terse  rules,  containing 
ibe  esBcntials  of  the  science,  and  intended  to  be  committed  to 
anaory,  and  to  be  expounded  orally  by  the  teacher— thus  forming, 
ai  is  wen  epitomes  of  class  lectures.    These  rules  arc  interspersed 


'  Edited  by  Koaegartcn,  by  G.  BQhler  and  F.  Kielhorn;  translated 
br  Th.  Brnicy,  E.  Lancereau,  L.  Fritze;  edited  in  Pdr^abhadra's 
itmnion  by  J.  Hcrtel,  in  Harv.  Or.  Set.  (1966). 

*  Ed.  and  trand.  F.  Johnson,  cd.  P.  Peterson  and  others  in  India. 
>Ed.  H.  Uhle   (L.eipzig,   18S1);  cf.  R.  F.  Burton,  Vikram  and 

ikt  Vtm^e   (newed.,  1^}). 

*  Edited.  withCerman  translation.  R.Schmidt  (Leipzig.  1893). and 
mn»Ution  of  some  stories  of  a  larger  recension  (1896). 

'Ccrnian  translation,  with  introduction,  A.  Weber.  Ind.  "Stvd  xv. 

*  Edited,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  L.  v.  Mankowskt  (Leipzig, 
1893);  chapters  1-8  edited  and  translated  by  Sylvain  L^vt.  Jffurn. 
At.  (18S6):  cf.  F.  LacAte,  Esaai  sur  CunHdhya  et  la  Brihatkalhd 
[1909).  where  port  of  a  Nepalcse  version  is  eivcn. 

'Edited  by  H.  Brockhaus  (i839-i8<)2):by  DurgilpratKpa (Bombay, 
1SS9);  iraiialated  by  C.  H.  tawney,  Btbt.  Jnd.  (1880-1886). 

*CL  J.  lolly's  exhauftive  treatise,  Rtiht  und  Sitkt  in  BQhler't 
Crmmirui  (tt^b). 


wHh  stanats  or  "  gftthia,**  In  various  metres,  either  composed  by 
the  author  himself  or  quoted  from  elsewhere,  which  Renerally  give 
the  substance  of  the  preceding  rules.  One  can  weU  understand 
why  such  couplets  should  gradually  have  become  more  popular,  and 
shoukj  ultimately  have  led  to  the  appearance  of  works  entirely 
composed  in  verse.  Such  mttrical  law-books  did  spring  up  in 
large  iiuinbcrs,  not  all  at  once,  but  over  a  long  pcnod  of  time, 
extending  probably  from  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  or  even 
eariier.  down  to  well-nigh  the  Mahommcdan  conquest;  and,  as  at 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance  the  epic  impulse  was  particularly 
strong,  other  metres  were  entirely  discarded  for  the  epic  £loka. 
These  works  are  the  metrical  Dharma-idslras,  or,  as  they  arc  usually 
called,  the  Smriii,  "  recollection,  tradition," — a  term  which,  as  we 
have^  c-n,  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  Sutras  (as  opposed  to  the 
Sruti,  or  revelation),  but  which  has  become  the  almost  exclusive 
title  of  the  versified  institutes  of  law  (and  the  few  Dharmasutras 
ttijl  extant).  Of  metrical  Smfitis  about  forty  arc  hitherto  known  to 
exist,  Itut  their  total  number  probably;  amounted  to  at  least  double 
that  figure,  though  some  of  tncse,  it  is  true,  arc  but  short  and  in- 
significant tracts,  while  others  are  only  different  recensions  of  one 
ami  the  nme  wortc. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  works — such  at  the  ^^nt-, 
Yama-  and  Vishnu-Smritis — which  are  ascribed  to  the  respective 
gods,  the  authorship  of  the  Smjitis  is  attributed  to  old  MmmM, 
rishis,  Buch  as  Atri,  iCanva.  Vyilsa,  ^pdilya,  Bharadvftja.  **■» 
It  is,  however,  extremely  douotful  whether  in  most  cases  this  attri* 
bution  is  not  altogether  fanciful,  or  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  really 
existed  a  traditional  connexion  between  these  works  and  their 
alleged  authors  or  schools  named  after  them.  The  idea,  which  early 
suggested  itself  to  Sanskrit  scholars,  that  Smritis  which  passed  by 
the  names  of  old  Vcdic  teachers  and  their  schools  might  simply  be 
metrical  recasts  of  the  Dharma-  (or  Gphya-)  sQtras  oft hese  schools, 
was  a  very  natural  one,  and,  indeed,  is  still  a  very  probable  one. 
though  the  loss  of  the  ori^nal  SQtras^  ahd  the  modi6cattons  and 
additions  which  the  ^Smritis  doubtless  underwent  in  course' of 
time,  make  it  very  difficult  to  prove  this  point.  One  could,  how- 
evi.  r.  starcely  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Dharmasuiras 
of  some  of  the  most  important  scnools  except  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  civcn  up  in  favour  of  other  works;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  should  nave  been  done,  unless  there  was  some  guarantee 
that  the  new  works,  upon  the  whole,  embodied  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  authorities  of  the  respective  schools.  Thus,  as  regards  the  most 
important  of  the  Smritis,^  the  Mdnava-Dharmai&stra?  there  exist 
both  a  $rauta-  and  a  Gfihya-sutra  of  the  Miinava  school  of  the 
Black  Yajus,  but  no  such  Dharmasutra  has  hitherto  been  discovered, 
though  the  former  existence  of  such  a  work  has  been  made  all  but 
certain  by  Professor  Buhlcr's  discover^'  of  quotations  from  a  Mana- 
vam.  consistinjg  piirtly  of  prose  rules,  and  partly  of  couplets,  some  of 
which  occur  literally  in  the  Manusmriti,  whilst  others  have  been 
slightly  altered  there  to  suit  later  doctrines,  or  have  been  changed 
from  the  original  trishtubh  into  the  epic  metre.  The  idea  of  an 
old  law-giver  Manu  Sviiyambhuva — "  sprung  from  the  self-existent 
(svayam-bhu)  "  god  Brahman  (ni.) — rciches  far  back  into  Vedic 
antiquity:  he  is  mentioned  as  such  in  early  texts;  and  in  Yfiska's 
Nirukta  a  Sloka  occurs  giving  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  inheritance. 
But  whether  or  not  the  iM5na\*a-Dharma5utra  embodied  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  authoritative  precepts  of  this  sage  on  quejitions 
of  sacred  law  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  it  as  yet  oe  shown  that 
the  Manusmpti,  which  seems  itself  to  have  undergone  considerable 
modifications,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  Dharmasutra.  It 
is.  however,  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  close  connexion  exists 
between  the  Manusmpti  and  the  Vishgusllstra;  and.  as  the  latter 
is  most  likely  a  modern,  only  partially  remodelled,  edition  of  the 
Siltras  of  the  Black  Yajus  school  of  the  Kaphas,  the  close  relation 
between  the  two  works  would  be  easily  understood,  if  it  rould  be 
shown  that  the  Manusmpti  is  a  modern  development  of  the  Sutrati  of 
another  school  of  the  Charaka  division  of  the  Black  Yajurveda. 

The  M3nava  Dharmaiilstra  consists  of  twelve  books,  the  first 
and  last  of  which,  treating  of  creation,  transmigration  and  final 
beatitude,  arc,  however,  generally  regarded  as  later  additions.  In 
them  the  legendary  sage  Bhrigu,  here  called  a  M&nava,  is  introduced 
as  Manu's  disciple,  through  wljom^the  great  teacher  has  his  work 
promulgated.  Why  this  intermediate  agent  should  have  been  con* 
sidered  necessary  is  by  no  means  clear.  Except  in  these  two  books 
the  work  shows  no  special  relation  to  Manu,  for,  though  he  itocca* 
Nonalty  referred  to  in  it,  the  same  is  done  in  other  Smritis.  The 
question  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  work 
cannot  as  yet  be  answered.  Dr  Bumell  has  tried  to  show  that  it 
was  probably  composed  under  the  Ch&lukya  king  Pulakeii,  about 
A.D.  500.  but  his  argumentation  is  anything  but  convincing.  From 
several  4k>kas  quoted  from  Manu  by  Varftliamihira,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, it  would  appear  that  the  text  which  the  great  astronomer  had 
before  him  differed  very  considerably  from  our  Manusmriti.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  he  referred  cither  to  the  Bnkat-Manu  (Great 

»  The  standard  edition  is  by  G.  C.  Haughton.  with  Sir  W.  Jones's 
translation  (182.^):  the  latest  translations  by  A.  Bumell  and  G. 
BQhler.  There  is  also  a  critical  essay  on  the  work  by  F  Johant^en. 
On  the  relation  between  the  DharmasQtras  and  Smritis  see  especiatly 
Wett  and  BQhler.  Diiesi  o(  Hindu  Law  (^rd  ed.),  1.  p.  37  teq. 
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M.)  or  the  Vriddha-Manu  (Old  M.),  who  are  often  found  nuotwl,  and 
apparently  represent  one.  if  not  two.  larger  recensions  of  this  Smrui. 
The  oldest  existini;  commentary  on  the  Manava-DkarmaSaslra  is  by 
Medhatilhi,  who  is  first  quoted  in  1200,  and  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  9th  or  10th  century.  He  had,  however,  several 
predecessors  to  whom  he  refers  as  ffurve,  "  the  former  ones.  The 
most  esteemed  of  the  commentaries  is  that  of  KuUuka  Bha(Va, 
composed  at  Benares  in  the  15th  century. 

Next  in  importance  among  Smptis  ranks  the  YSjilavalkya  Uluirma- 
Sislra.^  Its  origin  and  date  arc  not  less  uncertain— except  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stcnzler,  which  has  never  been 
'*'"•■  questioned,  it  is  based  on  the  Manusmriti.  and  represents  a 
vMlkya.  ^jj^g  advanced  stage  of  legal  theory  and  definition  than 
that  work.  Yajiiavalltya,  as  we  have  seen,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Vajasaneyins  or  White  Yaius,  and  the  author  of  the 
&tapatha-br5hmaoa.  In  the  latter  work  he  is  represented  as  having 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  King  Janaka  of  Vidcha  (Tirhut); 
and  in  accordance  therewith  he  is  stated,  in  the  introductory  couplets 
of  the  DharmaSiUtra,  to  have  propounded  his  legal  docinnes  to  the 
sages,  while  suying  at  Mithila  (the  capital  of  Videha).  Hence,  if  the 
connexion  between  the  metrical  Smritls  and  the  old  Vedic  Khools  be 
a  real  one  and  not  one  of  name  merely,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
Yajiiavalkya-smriti  special  coincidences  of  doctrine  with  the  Katiya- 
sutra,  the  principal  Sutra  of  the  Vajasaneyins.  Now,  some  sufficiently 
striking  coincidences  between  this  Smfiti  and  Paraskara  s  K&tlya- 
Ctthyasuira  have  indeed  been  pointed  out ;  and  if  there  ever  existed 
a  Dharmasutra  belonging  to  the  same  school,  of  which  no  trace  has 
hitherto  been  found,  the  points  of  agreement  between  this  and 
the  DharmaSiSstra  might  lie  expected  to  be  even  more  numerous. 
A  connexion  between  this  Smfiti  and  the  Manava-crihyasutra  seems, 
however,  likewise  evident.  As  in  the  case  of  Manu.  Slokas  are 
quoted  in  various  works  from  a  B^ihal-  and  a  VruUlha-  rajRamliya. 
The  YSjiiavalkya.smriti  consists  of  three  books,  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  theory  of  law;  Schira, 
rule  of  conduct  (social  and  caste  duties);  vyaivi/i'JrJ.  civil  and 
criminal  law;  and  prUyakhilla,  penance  or  expiation.  There  are 
two  important  commentaries  on  the  work;  the  famous  Wilats/Mru, 
by  Viiiianeivara,  who  lived  under  the  Chalukya  king  Vikramaditya 
of  ICalyana  (1076-1127);  and  another  by  Apararka  or  Aparaditya. 
a  petty  Silira  prince  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ijth  century. 

The  NiraSiya-Dharmaiaitra.  or  Naraiasmnili,'  is  a  work  of  a  more 
practical  kind ,  indeed,  it  is  probably  the  most  systematic  and  busincss- 
like  of  all  the  Smfitis.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
JVar/nfi-  religious  and  moral  precepts,  but  is  strictU'confined  to  law. 
"'fl"-  OUhisworkagainthcrcareatlcasttwodiffcrcnt  recensions. 
Besides  the  text  translated  by  Dr  Jolly,  a  portion  of  a  larger  recension 
has  come  to  light  in  India.  This  version  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Asahiya,  the  peerless  "—a  very  esteemed  writer  on  law  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  before  Mcdhatithi  (?  9th  century)— and  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  older  recension  of  the  two.  But. 
as  it  has  been  found  to  contain  the  word  diriara.  an  adaptation  of 
the  Roman  denariui,  it  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  older  than  the  2nd 
century:  indeed,  its  date  is  probably  several  centuries  later. 

The  Parainra-imrili'  contains  no  chapter  on  jurisprudence,  hut 
treats  only  of  religious  duties  and  expiations  m  12  adhyayas.    The 
,  deficiency  was.  however,  supplied  by  the  famous  cxcgete 

Ptrtim.  Madhava  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century),  who 
made  use  of  Parlsara's  text  for  the  compilation  of  a  large  digest  of 
religious  law,  usually  called  ParaSam-miJdlmviyam,  to  which  he 
adtfed  a  third  chapter  on  vyavahara.  or  law  proper.  Besides  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  Pariliara-smriti,  consisting  of  rather  less  than 
600  couplets,  there  is  also  extant  a  Brihal-ParaiaramriH.  probably 
an  amplification  of  the  former,  containing  not  less  than  2980  (accord- 

ras  were  ever  used  in  India  as 


ing  to  others  even  3300)  slokas. 

Whether  any  of  the  Dharmasilst^-  ....  .  ,  ■  . 
actual  •'  codes  of  law  "  for  the  practical  administration  of  justice 
is  very  doubtful;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  most  prominent  w-orks  of 
this  class  are  concerned,  it  is  highly  improbable.*  No  doubt  these 
works  were  held  to  be  of  the  highest  authority  as  Liying  dow-n  the 
prinriples  of  religious  and  civil  duty:  but  it  was  not  so  much  any 
single  text  as  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Smpti  that  was  looked  ujxin  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  divine  law.  Hence,  the  moment  the  actual 
work  of  codification  begins  in  the  nth  century,  we  find  the  jurists 
engaged  in  practically  showing  how  the  Smntis  confirm  and  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  in  reconciling  seeming  contradictions  between 
them  This  new  phase  of  Indian  jurisprudence  commences  with 
VijflSneJvara's  Mildtskara.  which,  though  primarily  a  commentary 
on  Y&jfiaralkya,  is  so  rich  in  original  matter  and  illustrations  from 
other  Smritis  that  it  is  far  more  adapted  to  serve  as  a  code  of  law 
than  the  work  it  professes  to  explain.  This  treatise  15  held  in  high 
esteem  all  over  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bengal  or  Gauriya 


school  of  law,  which  rccogniMs  as  its  chief  authonty  the  dige«  of 

its  founder.  Jimulavahana.  especially  the  chapter  00  MICtCTSiaq. 
entitled  Dayabhaea.'  Based  on  the  Mitikshar*  are  the£««n»- 
cliandnkd.^  a  work  of  great  common-sense,  wntien  by  Devftoga 
Bhatta,  in  the  13th  century,  and  highly  cstaoned  in  Southera 
India,  and  the  Vlramtlrodaya,  a  compilation  consi«ingo«  two 
chapters,  on  Schira  and  vyavahira.  made  in  the  hnt  ball  of  tbe 
17th  century  by  Mitramisra.  for  Riiji  Virasimha,  or  Bif«nh  Deo  of 
OrchhS,  who  murdered  Abul  Farl,  the  minister  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  and  author  of  the  Ain  i  Akbari.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
enumerate  any  more  of  the  vast  number  of  treatises  on  spatial 
points  of  law.  of  greater  or  less  merit,  the  more  important  of  wbich 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  English  digests  of  Hindu  law. 

If.  Philosophy.' — The  contemplative  Indian  mind  shows  at  an 
times  a  strong  disposition  for  meuphysical  speculation.  In  the  <dd 
religious  lyncs  this  may  be  detected  from  the  very  first.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  abstract  nature  of  some  even  of  the  oldest  yedic  deitiea, 
this  propensity  betrays  itself  in  a  certain  mystic  sj-mbolism,  tending 
to  refine  and  spiritualize  the  original  purely  physical  character  and 
activity  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  gods,  and  to  impazt  a  oeep 
and  subtle  import  to  the  rites  of  the  sacrifice.  The  primitive  wonhip 
of  more  or  less  isolated  elemental  forces  and  phenomena  had  eyidenUy 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  the  more  thoughtful  minds. 
Various  syncretist  tendencies  show  the  drift  of  religious^  tfiougbt 
towards  some  kind  of  unity  of  the  divine  powers,  be  it  in  Uw 
direction  of  the  pantheistic  idea,  or  in  that  of  an  organized  POly- 
theism,  or  even  towards  monotheism,  fn  the  latter  ace  of  the 
hymns  the  pantheistic  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  finds  vent 
in  various  cosmogonic  speculations;  and  in  the  BrWlRiaiya  period 
we  see  it  fully  developed.  The  fundamental  conception  ol  this 
doctrine  finds  its  expression  in  the  two  synonymous  terms  brakmoM 
(neutr.).  probably  originally  "mvslic  effusion,  dcvotiotuil  utterance,  '• 
then  "  holy  impulse."  and  iSJmaii"  (masc.),  "breath,  self,  soul. 

The  recognition  of  the  essential  sameness  of  the  individual  souM, 
emanating  all  aUke  (whether  really  or  imaginarily)  from  the  ultimata 
spiritual  essence  {parama-brahman)  "  as  sparks  issue  from  the  fire. 
and  destined  to  return  thither,  involved  some  important  problema. 
Considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  souls  of  the  anmial 
and  vegetable  world,  exhibiting  various  degreesof  perfectkm^MIt 
conceivable  t  hat  each  of  them  is  the  immediate  efflux  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  All-perfect,  and  that  each,  from  the  toweat  to  the  higheM. 
could  re-unite  therewith  directly  at  the  close  of  its  mundane  esost- 
ence  ?     The  difficulty  implied  in  the  latter  question  was  at  fir« 
met  by  the  assumption  of  an  intermediate  state  of  expiation  and 
purification,  a  kind  of  purgatory;  but  the  whole  problem  foundat 
last  a  more  comprehensive  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigratioo 
Uannam).     Some  scholars  have  suggested"  that  metempsj'cbosis 
may  have  been  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  abonginal  tnbes  of 
India,  and  may  have  Ijecn  taken  over  fiom  thtm  by  the  Indo- 
Aryans.     This,  no  doubt,  is  possible;  but  in  the  abseiKeof  any 
positive  proof  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  iti  probability;  the 
more  so  as  the  pantheistic  notion  of  a  univcraal  spiritual  esaerce 
would  probably  of  itself  sufficiently  account  for  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  such  a  belief,    fn  any  case,  however,  we  can  only  assume 
that  speculative  minds  seized  upon  it  as  ollering  the  most  satisfactory 
(if  not  the  only  possible)  explanation  of  the  great  problem  of  pheno- 
menal existence  with  its  unequal  distribulion  of  weal  and  woe.    It 
is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that,  once  established  in  Indian  thought. 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  never  as;ain  called  in  question- 
that,  like  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  it  rests,  via.  the  esential 
sameness  of  the  immaterial  element  of  all  sentient  beings,  tl'e  notion 
of  jams&ra  has  become  an  axiom,  a  universally  conceded  ^iniunple 
of  Indian  philosophy.    Thus  the  latter  has  never  quite  risen  to  the 
heights  of  pure  thought ;  its  object  is  indeed  jijtUlaSt  the  search  for 
knowledge;  but  it  is  an  inquiry  (mimdirisfi)  into  the  nature  of  thlnes 
undertaken  not  solely  for  the  attainment  of  the  truth,  but  with  a 
view   to  a   specific  object — the  discontinuance  of  saipslra,   the 
cessation  of  mundane  existence  after  the  present  life.    Every  srntient 
being,  through  ignorance,  being  liable  to  sin.  and  destined  alter  each 
existence  to  be  born  again  in  some  new  form,  dependent  on  the 
actions  committed  during  the  immediately  preceding  life,  all  mun- 
dane  existence  thus  is  the  source  of  ever-renewed  suftenng;  and  tht. 


'  Edited,  with  a  German  translation,  by  F.  Stenzler. 

■  TransUted  by  H.  T.  Colebrookc.  .    „  _  „ 

>  Ed.  (BiH.  Ind..  1885)  ].  Jolly,  trsl.  S.B.E.  xxjciii. 

"  Edited  in  Bombay  Sansk.  Ser.  ( 1 893) ;  translated  Bibl.  Ind.  (1 887). 
The  chapter  on  inheritance  (dSya-vibhlga)  translated  by  A.  C. 
Bumell  (1868).  »  j.n       .    •       • 

'  See  West  and  Bllhkr.  Di£rU.  1.  p.  S.l.  A  dillcrcnt  view  is  ex- 
1  t^  A.  Burncll,  Di^Mibhifa,  p.  xiii. 


task  of  the  philosopher  is  to  discover  the  means  of  attaining^mofesAa. 
"  release  "  from  the  bondage  of  materia!  existence,  and  union  with 
the  Supreme  Self— in  fact,  salvation.     It  is  with  a  view  to  this. 


•Translated  by  H.  C.  Colcbrooke  (1810). 

'  The  section  on  inheritance  has  been  translated  by  T.  Krtstna- 
sawmy  Iyer  (1866).  .  .     v 

•Cl:  F.  Max  MOIler.  Six  Syslems  of  Indian  PhUosepky  (1899): 
R.  Carbe.  PWojo^kyo/zlnrieiK/iKfiii  (ChicaRO.  1897). 

•The  etymological  connexion  of  brahman  (from  root  vara,  varoa) 
with  Latin  verfr«m.  English  viord  (corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  wor^la), 
assumed  by  some  scholars,  though  douutfiil.  is  not  impossible.  The 
development  of  its  meaning  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  yirtas, 

"The  derivation  of  Atman  (Ger.  Alem)  from  root  on,  to  breathe 
(or  perhaps  av,  to  blow)  seems  still  the  most  likely.  A  recent  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  atrii  can  scarcely  commend  itself. 

"  See,  tg.  A.  E.  Cough.  The  PkUosophy  cf  Ikt  Vpmukaii,  p.  a4; 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  Hist,  o}  Samkril  Lit.  p.  387. 
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and  to  this  only,  that  the  Indian  metaphysician  taVcs  up  the  great 
problcRU  of  life — the  origin  of  man  and  ilic  universe,  and  the 
itUtiaa  between  mmd  and  matter. 

It  is  not  likely  ihat  these  speculations  were  viewed  with  much 
favour  by  the  great  body  of  Brahmans  encaged  in  ritualistic 
practices.  Net  that  the  metaphysicians  actually  discountenanced 
the  ccrenioniial  wor-^hip  of  the  old  mythological  gods  as  vain  and 
nugitory.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  admitted  the  propriety 
vi  ftacrificcs.  and  commended  them  as  the  most  meritorious  of 
Iiaounacts,  (y  which  man  could  raise  himself  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  mundane  <  x^slence.  to  the  worlds  of  the  Fathers  and  Devas. 
But,  on  the  0 :  her  hand,  metaphysical  speculation  itself  had  gradually 
svcMedcd  in  profoundly  modifying  the  original  character  of  the 
sacrificial  ritual:  an  allegorical  meaning  ha  J  come  to  be  attached 
to  every  item  of  the  ceremonial,  in  accordance  with  the  strange 
monotheistic  [)antheistic  theory  of  the  Brahmaijas  which  makes 
the  perfornia  iice  of  the  sacrifice  represent  the  building  up  of  Praja- 
patt. the  Pur:i>!ia  or  "world  man.'  and  thus  the  creation  of  repro- 
duction of  tft  universe.  In  the  Sataf>.  Br.  (vii.  j,  4,  41)  he  is  said 
to  be  the  wtii  ile  Brahman  (n.).  and  (vii.  t,  2,  7;  xi.  i,  6,  17]  he  is 
Kofcsenied  lis  the  breath  or  vital  air  (pnina).  and  the  air  being  his 
KB  (atman).  It  needed  but  the  identification  of  the  Atman.  or 
individual  self,  with  the  Brahman  or  Paramatman  (supreme  self), 
to  show  that  [he  final  goal  lay  far  beyond  the  worids  hitherto  stri\'cn 
after  through  sacrihce.  a  goal  unattainable  through  aught  but  a 
Mrfect  knowledge  of  the  soul's  na'urc  and  its  identity  with  the 
Divine  Spirit.  "  Know  ye  that  one  Self."  exhorts  one  of  those  old 
idealists,^  "  and  have  done  with  other  words;  for  that  (knowledge) 
h  the  bridoe  to  immortality!"  Intense  self-contemplation  being, 
swreover,  the  only  way  of  attaining  the  all-important  knowledge, 
this  doctrine  left  little  or  no  room  for  those  mediatorial  ofTiccs  of 
the  priest,  so  indispensable  in  ceremonial  worship;  and  indeed 
we  actually  read  of  Brahman  saces  resorting  to  K&hatriya  princes' 
to  hear  them  expound  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  in  spite 
of  their  anti  hierarchical  tendency,  these  speculations  continued  to 
fiin  crouod;  and  in  the  end  the  body  of  treatises  propounding  the 
pantheistic  dxirine,  the  Upanishads,  \vcrc  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  as  aprsendagcs  to  tne  ceremonial  writings,  the  Brahmapas. 
Tbe  Upanisluids*  thus  form  literally  "the  cnu  of  the  Veda,"  the 
VtdSmhii  but  their  adherents  claim  thi.s  title  for  their  doctrines  in  a 
fflctaphorical  rather  than  in  a  material  scn^^e,  as  "  the  ultimate  aim 
and  consuraination  of  the  Veda."  In  later  times  the  radical  dis- 
tinctioo  betrccn  these  speculative  appendages  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Vedic  wTitin,f;5  was  strongly  accentuated  in  a  new  classification  of 
tbe  sacred  tcripturcs.  According  to  thi'i  scheme  they  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  two  great  diinslons — the  Karma-kdH(}a,  i.e.  "  the  work- 
Mctioat"  or  practical  ceremonial  (exoteric)  [Kirt,  consisting  of  the 
Stfthft**  wkd  Brahmanas  (including  the  ritual  portions  of  the 
Aapyakat).  and  the  Jfidnakdnt^,  "  the  knowledge-section,"  or 
■pectUative  (esoteric)  part.  These  two  divisions  are  also  called 
fespectively  the  Pun-a-  ("  former")  and  Uttara-i"  latter."  or  higher*) 
iA94o:  aoa  when  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Upanishads  came  to 
be  rormulatC'i  into  a  regular  system  it  was  deemed  desirable  that 
then  should  also  be  a  special  system  corresponding  to  the  older  and 
largcrportion  of  theVcdlc  writings.  Thus  arose  the  two  systems— 
iIk  PAna~  (cr  Karma-)  mimdrtad,  or"  prior  (practical)  speculation," 
and  tbe  Uttcra'  (or  Brahma-)  mimdnad,  or  higher  inquiry  (into  the 
■atHCC  of  the  godhead),  usually  called  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

Ic  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the 
when  the  so-called  Dar^anas  (iiterallv  "  demon.stmtions  "), 
or  systems  of  philosophy  which  subseoucntly  arose. 
w«:re  first  formulated.  And,  thotiRh  they  nave  certainly 
developed  frT>m  the  tenets  enunciated  in  the  Upanishad.s, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  order  in 
which  these  systems  succeeded  each  other.  Of  all  the  systems  the 
Vcdlnta  has  indeed  remained  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  specu- 
htioos  of  the  Upanishads,  wliich  it  has  further  ck-vcloped  and 
■ystctfWti*^  The  authoritative  rxffoscs  of  the  systems  have. 
however,  apparently  passed  throuRh  several  redactions;  and,  in 
their  pfCMQC  form,  these  sQtra-works'  evidently  belong  to  a  com- 
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'  Moo^jalci-upanishad,  ii.  2,  5. 

•From  such  allusions,  or  statements,  in  the  Upanishads,  some 
scholars  have  actually  gone  the  length  of  claiming  the  origin  of  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Vcd5nta  philosophy  for  the  Kshatriyas.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  very  much  more  likely  that  these  anecdotes 
vere  introduced  by  the  Brahmanical  sages  nf  set  purpose  to  win  over 
their  woHdlv  patrons  from  their  materialistic  tendencies  to  their 
own  idealisfir  views.  Kapila,  the  author  of  the  materialistic 
Slnkhya.  is  ^ipposed  to  have  been  a  Kshatriya,  and  so,  we  know, 
was  the  &lVva  Muni. 

•Cf.  P.  Dcusscn,  The  Philosophy  of  Ihe  Upanishads  (Edinburgh, 

*Cf.  MuO*ia^-"P3nishad.  i.  4,  S.  where  these  two  divisions  are 
caBcd  "  the  lower  (apnro)  and  the  hioher  (para)  knowledge." 

*These  works  have  all  been  printca  with  commentaries  in  India; 
aiad  they  have  been  partly  translated  by  J.  Ballantyne  and  by 
K.  M.  B«ilt?rjca,  The  best  general  view  of  the  systems  is  to  be 
•bcained  fiom  H.  C.  Colcbrooke's  account,  Afisc.  Essays,  i.  (znded.), 
vitb  Prol«aor  Coweli'a  note*.     Compare  also  tbe  brief  abstract 


parativcly  recent  period,  none  of  them  being  probably  older  than  the 

early  centuries  of  our  era.  By  far  the  ablest  general  review  of  tlie 
philosophical  systems  (except  the  Vcdanta)  produced  by  a  native 
scholar  is  the  Sarva-darsana-sangraha*  ("  summary  of  all  the 
Dar^nas"),  composed  in  the  14th  century, fromaVed&ntist  point  of 
view,  by  the  great  excgete  Madhava  Achar>'a. 

Among  the  different  systems,  six  are  generally  recognized  as 
orthwiox,  as  being  (cither  wholly  or  for  the  most  part)  consistent 
with  the  Vedic  religion — two  and  two  of  which  arc  again  mote 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  rest,  viz.: 

(1)  Purva-mimdrtisd  {Mlmdjpsd),  and  (2)  UUara-mim&tpsa  {Ve- 
ddnta) ; 

(3)  Sdnkhya,  and  (4)  Yoga; 

Is)  Nydya,  and  (6)  Vaiieshika. 

1.  The  {Purva-)  Mimdmsd  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  system  of  dogmatic  criticism 
and  scriptural  interpretation.  It  maintains  the  eternal  u>  >  > 
existence  of  the  Veda,  the  different  parts  of  which  ""  . 
are  rriinutely  classified.  Its  principal  object,  however,  is  to 
ascertain  the  religious  (chiefly  ceremonial)  duties  enjoined  in  the 
Veda,  and  to  show  how  these  duties  must  be  performed,  and  what 
are  the  special  merits  and  rewards  attaching  to  them.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  determining  the  principles  for  rightly  inier- 
pretinc  the  Vedic  texts,  as  also  of  what  forms  its  only  claim  to  being 
classed  among  speculative  systems,  viz.  a  philosophical  examination 
of  the  means  of,  and  the  proper  method  for,  arriving  at  accurate 
knowledge.  The  foundation  of  this  school,  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  the  Sutras  oraphorisms,  the  i//md»;jd-rfari(jKa,'  which  constitute 
its  chief  doctrinal  authority,  is  ascribed  to  Jaimini.  The  Sutras 
were  commented  on  by  Sahara  Svamin;  and  further  annotations 
(vdrllika)  thereon  were  supplied  by  the  great  theologian  Kumarib 
Bhaua,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  700  and  to  have 
worked  hard  for  the  re-establishment  of  Brahmanism.  The  most 
approved  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  MlmaiiiEa  is  the 
metrical  Jaiminlya-Nydya'mald-viilara,'  with  a  prose  commentar>*, 
both  by  Mildhava  Acharya.  This  distinguished  writer,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  several  times,  was  formerly  supposed, 
from  frequent  statements  in  MSS.,  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Sayapa,  the  well-known  interpreter  of  the  Vedas.  The  late  Dr 
BumeU*  has,  however,  made  it  very  probable  tfiat  these  two  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  S-'iyapa  being  his  Tclugu  and  Madhava- 
charya  his  Brahmanical  name.  In  1331  he  became  the  ja^ad guru, 
or  spiritual  head,  of  the  Smartas  (a  Vedantist  sect  founded  by 
fiankaracharj-a)  at  the  Math  of  Sringeri,  where,  under  the  patronage 
of  Bukka,  king  of  VidySnagara,  he  composed  his  numerous  works. 
Ile  sometimes  passes  under  a  third  name,  VidySrapya.-svamin, 
adopted  by  him  on  becoming  a  sannydsin,  or  religious  mendicant. 

2.  The  Veddnta  philosophy,  in  the  comjaratively  primitive 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  most  of  the  older  Upanishads,  con- 
stitutes the  earliest  phase  of  su.staincd  metaphysical  YetUaU, 
speculation.     In  its  essential  features  it  remains  to  this 

day  the  prevalent  belief  of  Indian  thinkers,  and  enters  largely  into 
the  religious  life  and  convictions  of  the  people.  It  is  an  idealistic 
monism,  which  derives  the  universe  from  an  ultimate  conscious 
spiritual  principle,  the  one  and  only  existent  from  etemit>— the 
Alntan,  the  Self,  or  the  Purusha,  the  Person,  the BrcAman.  It  isthis 
primordialesscnceor  Self  that  perx'adcs  all  things, and  gives  life  and 
light  to  them,  "  without  being  sullied  by  the  visible  outward  im- 
purities or  the  miseries  of  the  world, being  itself  apart"- — and  into 
which  all  things  will,  through  knowledge,  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves. "  The  wise  who  perceive  him  as  being  within  their  own  Self, 
to  them  belongs  eternal  peace,  not  to  others.""  But,  while  the 
commentators  never  hesitate  to  interpret  the  Upanishadsas  being  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  Vcdantic  system,  as  elaborated  in  later 
times,  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  accepting  their  ex- 
planations. In  these  treatises  only  the  leading  features  of  the 
pantheistic  theory  find  utterance,  generally  in  vague  and  mystic, 
though  often  in  singularly  powerful  and  poetical  language,  from 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  extract  the  author's  real  idea  on 
fundamental  points,  such  as  the  relation  Ijctwcen  the  Suprcrre 
Spirit  and  the  phenomenal  world — whether  the  latter  was  actually 
evolved  from  tlie  former  by  a  jMwer  inherent  in  him,  or  whether 
the  process  is  altogether  a  fiction,  an  illusion  of  the  individual 
self.  Thus  the  Ka^ha-upanishad"  offers  the  following  summary: 
"  Beyond  the  senses  [there  are  th;  objects;  beyond  the  objectsl 
there  is  the  mind  (manas);  beyond  the  mind  there  is  the  intellect 
(buddhi);  beyond  the  intellect  there  is  the  Great  Self.  Beyond 
the  Great  One  there  is  the  Highest  Undeveloped  (avyaktam) ;  licyond 


given  in  Goldst ticker's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  A  very  useful 
classified  index  of  philosophical  works  was  published  by  F.  Halt 
(if^so)- 

•Edited  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.;  translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Cough  (t882>. 

•  Text  and  Commentary,  Bibl.  Ind. 

•  Edited  by  Th.  GoldstUcker,  completed  by  E.  B.  Cowell;  also 
ed.  Anand'Ser.  (Bombay,  1892). 

•  Varfjia-br&hma^a,    Introfi. 

'"  Katha-upanishad,  ii.  5,  12.  t  ' 

"  Kaiha-up.,  i.  3,  10;  ii.  6.  7. 
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the  Undeveloped  there  is  t\\e  Person  (purusha),  the  all-pervading. 
characterless  (alinga).  Whatsoever  knows  him  is  liberated,  and 
attains  immortality."  Here  the  Vcdantist  commentator  assures 
us  that  the  Great  Undeveloped,  which  the  Siinkhyas  would  claim 
as  their  own  primary  material  principle  (pradhana,  prakriti),  is  in 
reality  Maya,  illusion  (otherwise  called  Avidy^,  ifjnorance.  or  &ikii, 
power),  the  fictitious  energy  which  in  conjunction  with  the  Highest  Self 
(Stman,  Purusha)  produces  or  constitutes  the  Isvara,  the  Lord, 
or  Cosmic  Soul,  the  first  emanation  of  the  Atman,  and  him?c!(  the 
(fictitious)  cause  of  all  that  seems  to  exist.  It  must  remain  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  author  of  the  UiKini&had  really  meant  this, 
or  whether  he  regarded  the  Great  Undeveloped  as  an  actual  material 
prinriplp  cr'nh-';rrittir''i  r^^Tilvcit  from  'mH  of  th-^  I'urn'^h.-i,  tlioi!-^h  not, 
as  the  Si^nkhyoa  Jiuld,  cuexi::itinif  Wi^Ji  Imn  Uijin  clcraity.  Ini^txles 
paasageB  luch  as  these  which  seem  to  indicate  realistic  or  materialistic 
tendencies  of  thought,  which  may  well  have  developed  into  the 
dualUtic  SSnkhya  and  kindred  systems,  there  are  others  which  indi- 
cate the:  existence  even  of  nihilist  theories,  such  as  the  Bauddha»— 
the  iunya-tddins,  or  aflirmers  of  a  void  or  primordial  nothingness — 
profess.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Chhindogya-upanishad:*  ."  "^^ 
existent  alone,  my  son,  was  here  in  the  beginning,  one  only,  without 
a  second.  Others  say,  there  was  the  non-existent  alone  here  in  the 
beginning,  one  onty,  without  a  second — and  from  the  non-existent 
the  existent  was  born.  But  how  could  this  be,  my  son?  How  could 
the  existent  be  bom  from  the  non-existent?  No,  my  son,  only  the 
existent  was  here  In  the  beginning,  one  only,  without  a  second. 

The  foundation  of  the  Ved5nta  system,  as  "  the  completion  of  the 
Veda,"  is  naturally  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  the  mythic  arranger  of  the 
Vedas,  who  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Bfuiar^yana  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Brahma-  (or  Sdriraka-)  siitra,  the  authoritative,  tlio'.igh 
highly  obscure,  summary  of  the  system.  The  most  distinguislied 
interpreter  of  these  aphorisms  is  the  famous  Malabar  theolos^ian 
t     ,  Sankara  Achar>'a,'  who  also  commented  on  the  principal 

AdoJcATo.  Upanishads  and  the  Dhagavadgita,  and  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  all  over  India, 
as  far  as  Kashmir,  and  enga^inp  in  disputations  with  teachers— 
whether  of  the  fiaiva,  or  Vaishpava,  or  less  orthodox  persua- 
sions— with  the  view  of  rooting  out  heresy  and  re-cstaulishinj 
the  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads.  His  controversial  triumphs 
(doubtless  largely  mythical)  are  related  in  a  number  of  treatises 
current  in  &iuth  India,  the  two  most  im[X>rtant  of  which 
are  the  Sankara-dig-vijaya  ("  Ankara's  world<onque5t  "),  ascribed 
to  his  own  disciple  Anandagiri,  and  the  Scnkara-vijaya,  by  Ma- 
dhavacharya.  In  Sankara's  philosophy '  the  theory  that  the 
material  world  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  a  mere  illusion  of  the 
individual  soul  wrapt  in  ignorance, — that,  therefore,  ii  has  only  a 
practical  or  conventional  {vy&vaitdrikd)  but  not  a  transcendental  or 
true  (pdramdrihika)  reality, — is  strictly  enforced.  In  accordance 
with  this  distinction,  a  higher  {para)  and  a  lower  {apara)  form  of 
knowledge  is  recognized;  the  former  being  concerned  with  the 
Brahman  (n.),  whilst  the  latter  deals  with  the  personal  Brahma,  the 
Tsvara,  or  lord  and  creator,  who.  however,  is  a  mere  illusory  form 
of  the  divine  spirit,  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the  human  soul. 
To  the  question  why  the  Supreme  Self  (or  rather  his  fictitious  de- 
velopment, the  Highest  Lord)  should  have  sent  forth  thisphantasma- 
gory  this  great  thinker  (with  the  author  of  the  Sutras')  can  return 
no  better  answer  than  that  it  must  have  l>cen  done  for  sport  (/i/ti), 
without  any  s[)ccial  motive — since  to  a'^rilic  such  a  motive  to  the 
Supreme  Lord  would  be  limiting  his  self-sufficiency — and  that  the 
p/ocess  of  creation  has  been  going  on  from  all  eternity.  S.inkara'B 
Sdriraka-mimiirjisd-bhdshya^  has  given  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
excgetic  treatises,  of  which  Vachaspati-misra's*  exposition,  entitled 
Bhnmaft,''  is  the  most  estooined.  Of  numerous  oth^r  commentaries 
rimMnmlM.  **"  ****  Brahma -sQtras,  the  S ri-bfiiskya,  by  R^mAnuja, 
Kammmv.  ^^^  founder  of  the  ^-Vaish^va  sect,  is  the  most  note- 
worthy. This  religious  teacher,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  I2th  century,  caused  a  schism  in  the  Vcdinta  school.  Instead 
of  adhering  to  Ankara's  orthodox  advaita,  or  non-duality,  doctrine, 
be  interpreted  the  obscure  SQtms  in  accordaiKe  with  his  theory  of 
viHshiOaxaita,  i.e.  non-duality  of  the  (two)  distinct  (principles),  of, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  explained,  non-duality  of  that  which  is 
qualified  (by  attributes).  According  to  this  theory  the  Brahman  is 
neither  devoid  of  form  and  tiuality,  nor  is  it  all  things;  but  it  is 
endowed  with  all  good  qualities,  and  matter  is  distinct  from  it; 
whilst  bodies  consist  of  souls  [chit)  and  matter  ((ukit) ;  and  God  is 
the  soal.  On  the  religious  side,  RSm5nuia  adopts  the  tenets  of 
the  ancient  Vbhnuite  Pinchar^tra.  sect,  and,  identiiying  the  Brahman 
with  Vishnu,  combines  with  his  theory  the  ordinary  Vaishnava 
doctrine  of  periodical  descents  {avatAra)  of  the  tjcity,  in  various 


'  Di€  Sitras  its  Veddnta,  text  and  commentary  translated  by  P. 
Dcitssen  (Leipzig,  1887) ;  English  translation  by  G.  Thibaut,  S.B.E. 

*  P.  Deussen,  Dai  System  des  Veddnia  (1883}.  A.  E.  Gough,  The 
Pkilosopky  of  the  Upanishads,  also  follows  chiefly  Sankara's  inter- 
pretation. 

*  BmhmasiUra,  iii.  1.  32-34. 

*  Translated  by  G.  Thtbaut*  S.B.E.i  German.  P.  Deussen. 
■  Profesaor  Cowell  asdgns  turn  to  about  the  lotb  century. 


forms,  for  the  beiiefit  of  creatures;  and  allowing  considerable  play 
to  the  doctrine  that  faith  (bhakti),  not  knowledge  {vid^d),  is  the 
means  of  final  emancipation.  This  phase  of  Indian  religious  belief, 
which  has  attached  itself  to  the  Vedanta  theory  more  closely  than 
to  any  other,  makes  its  appearance  very  prommently  in  the  B/ta- 
^avadgUd,  the  episode  of  the  Mahabhdrala,  already  referred  to — 
where,  however,  it  attaches  itself  to  Sankhya-yoga  rather  than  (o 
Vedanta  tenets — and  is  even  more  fully  developed  in  some  of  the 
Purdgas,  especially  the  Bhagavata.  Some  scholars  would  attribute 
this  doctrine  of  fervid  devotion  to  Christian  inHuence,  but  it  is 
already  alluded  to  by  Paijini  and  in  the  Mahdbhdihya.  In  the 
SdndUya-  {Bhakli-)  5u/ra,"ihc  author  and  date  of  which  are  unknown, 
the  doctrine  is  systematically  propounded  in  one  hundred  aphorisms. 
According  to  this  doctrine  mundane  existence  is  due  to  want  of 
faith,  not  to  ignorance;  and  the  final  liberation  of  the  individual 
soul  can  only  be  effected  by  faith.  Knowledge  only  contributes  10 
this  end  by  removing  the  mind's  foulness,  unbelief.  Its  highest  phan? 
f)f  dc\'elopmcnt  this  doctrine  probably  reached  in  the  Vaishijava  sett 
founded,  towards  the  end  of  the  isih  century,  by  Chaitanya,  whose 
followers  subsequently  grafted  the  Vedanta  speculations  on  his 
doctrine.  In  opposition  both  to  Sankara's  theory  of  absolute  unity, 
and  to  Ram5nuja's  doctrine  of  qualified  unity — though  leaning 
more  towards  the  latter — Madhva  Acharja,  or  Puroaprajna  (A.  d. 
11 1 8-1 198),  started  his  dvaila,  or  duality  doctrine,  according  to 
vhich  there  is  a  difference  between  God  and  the  human  soul  {jh'a), 
as  well  as  between  God  and  nature:  uhilst  the  individu.il  mjuU, 
which  are  innumerable,  eternal,  and  indcstnicttble.  are  likewise 
different  from  one  another;  but,  though  distinct,  are  yet  united 
with  God,  like  tree  and  sap,  in  an  indissoluble  union.  This  doctrine 
also  identifies  the  Brahman  with  Vishnu,  by  the  side  .of  whom, 
likewise  infinite,  is  the  goddess  Lakshmi,  as  Pralcrili  (nature),  from 
whom  inert  matter  (jaia)  derives  its  energy.  Here  also  bhakti, 
devotion  to  God,  is  the  saving  clement.  A  popular  summary  <n 
the  Vedanta  doctrine  is  the  VedSnta-iSra  by  Sadinanda,  which  has 
been  frequently  printed  and  translated.* 

3.  The  Sdnikya  ^  system  seems  to  derive  its  name  from    its 
systematic  enumeration  {sankhyH)  of  the  twenty-five  principles  (tatlva) 
it  recoeniacs — consisting  of  twenty-four  matcrialand  an  in-     asmkhv 
dependent  immaterial  principle.     In  opposition  to  the    **^*^*" 
Vedlnta  school,  which  maintains  the  eternal  coexistence  of  a  spiritual 

trinciplc  of  reality  and  an  unspiritual  principle  of  unreality,  the 
Snkhya  assumes  the  eternal  coexistence  of  a  matenal  first  cause, 
which  It  calls  either  mtt/a-Pratfi/i  (fern. ),"primeOriginant"  (Nature), 
or  Pradh&na,  "  the  principal  "  cause,  and  a  plurality  of  spiritual  ele- 
ments or  Selves,  Purusha.  The  system  rccogniies  no  intelligent 
creator  (such  as  the  Tivara.  or  demiurgus,  of  the  Ved6nla)^whcnce 
it  is  called  nirVvara,  godless;  but  it  conceives  the  Material  First 
Cause,  itself  unintelligent,  to  have  become  de\'eloped,  by  a  gradual 
process  of  evolution,  into  all  the  actual  forms  of  the  phenomenal 
universe,  excepting  the  souls.  Its  first  emanation  ;s  buddhi,  tntdU- 
gcnce;  whence  springs  ahaTpkira,  consciousness  (or  "conscious 
mind-matter,"  Davics);  thence  the  subtle  elements  of  material  forms, 
viz.  five  elementary  particles  (tanrndlra)  and  eleven  organs  of  sense; 
and  finally,  from  the  elementary  particles,  five  elements.  The  souls 
have  from  all  eternity  been  connected  with  Nature, — having  in  the 
first  place  become  invested  with  a  subtle  framc_  (/fnja-,  or  sikihwa-, 
iarira},  consisting  of  seventeen  principles,  viz.  intelligence,  con- 
sciousness, elementary  particles,  and  organs  of  sense  and  action^ 
including  mind.  To  account  for  the  spontaneous  development  of 
matter,  the  system  assumes  the  latter  to  consist  of  three  constituents 
(guna)  which  are  possessed  of  different  qualities,  viz.  sattva,  of  plca^ 
in^  qualities,  such  as  "  goodness,"  lightness,  luminosity;  nv'si,  of 
pain-g^iving  oualities,  such  as  gloom,"  passion,  activity;  and 
tamas,  of  dcaaening  qualities,  such  as  "  darkness,"  rigidity,  dullness, 
and  which,  if  not  m  a  state  of  equipoise,  cause  unrest  and  dcvelofy- 
ment.  Through  all  this  courae  of  development,  the  soul  itself 
remains  perfectly  indifferent,  its  sole  properties  being  those  of 
purity  and  inteUigcnce,  and  the  functions  usually  rwarded  as 
psychic  "  being  duft  to  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  internal 
org:ans  themselves  evolved  out  of  inanimate  matter.  Invested  with 
Its  subtle  frame,  which  accompanies  it  through  tbt  cycie  of  trans- 
migration,  the  soul,  for  the  sake  of  fruition,  connects  itself  ever  anew 
with  Nature,  thus,  as  it  were,  creating  for  itself  ever  new  forms  of 
material  existence;  and  it  is  only  on  his  attaining  perfect  knowledge, 
whereby  the  ever-changing  modes  of  intelligence  cease  to  be  reflected 
on  him,  that  the  Purusha  is  liberated  from  the  miseries  of  SaipsAra, 
and  continues  to  exist  In  a  state  of  absolute  unconsciousness  and 
detachment  from  matter.  The  existence  of  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  denied  by  this  theory,  or  rather  considered  as  incapabk:  of  proof; 
the  existence  of  evil  and  misery,  for  one  thing,  being  thought 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a  divine  origin  otthe  world. 

The  reputed  originator  of  this  school  is  the  sage  Kapila,  to  whom 
tradition  ascribes  the  composition  of  the  funcmmenial  text-book. 


■Text,  with  Svapneivara's  commentary,  edited  by  J.  R.  Ballan- 
tyne;  translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell. 

'  Last  by  G.  A,  Jacob. 

»E.  R5er,  lecture  cH  ttu  Sdnkkya  Phitoso^hy  (Calcutta.  1B54); 
B.  St  Hilaire,  Mhnoire  sur  k  SAnkkya  (1852);  R.  Garbe.  Sankky^ 
Pkihs9pki$  (Leipng-,  1894);  S^khya  and  Yoga  (Sttaasborc.  t^}. 
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tbe  (Sdukhya-iiilra,  or)  Sdnkhya-pravMhana,*  as  well  as  the  Taltva- 
Ufndsa,  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  principles.  But,  though  the  founder 
would  seem  to  have  promulgated  his  system,  In  some  form  or  other, 
At  a  very  i\.irly  period,  these  works,  in  their  present  form,  have 
beea  shown  to  be  quite  modern  productions,  going  probably  not 
(artfaer  ixick  than  the  14th  ccntuiy  of  our  era.  Probably  the  oldest 
existing  vorlc  is  Isvarakrishija's  excellent  Sdnkhya-kdrikd,'*  which 
gives,  m  the  narrow  compass  of  sixty-nine  slokas,  a  lucid  and  com- 
picte  sketch  of  the  system.  Though  nothing  certain  is  known 
Rgarding  its  author,'  this  work  muse  be  of  tolerable  antiquity, 
couidertng  that  it  was  commented  upon  by  Gauijapada,*  the 
preceptor  of  Govinda,  who,  on  his  part,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
teacher  of  SankarScharya.  Of  the  commentaries  on  the  Sutras,  the 
most  appro\cd  are  those  of  Aniruddha'  and  Vijnana  Bhikshu,'  a 
writer  pnjbiibly  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  who  also 
wrote  an  independent  treatise,  the  Sdnkhya-sara,''  consisting  of  a 
pctNe  and  a  verse  part,  which  is  probably  the  most  useful  com- 
pendium of  S5nkhya  doctrines. 

4.  The  Yoga  system  is  merely  a  schismatic  branch  of  the  preceding 
•cbool*  holding  tne  same  opinions  on  most  points  treated  in  common 
Y^^  in  their  SQtras,  with  the  exception  of  one  imnonant  point, 

^  the   existence  of   God.     To   the   twenty-five   principles 

{taUMiot  the  NirisvaraSankhya.  the  last  of  which  was  the /"urwjAa. 
tne  Yoga  adds,  as  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Nirgu^ta  Purusha.  or  Self 
devoid  of  qualitkrs.  the  Supreme  God  of  the  system.  Hence  the 
Yoga  is  callcvl  the  Sehara  (tneistical)  Sankhya.  liut  over  and  above 
the  purely  'j^xrulativc  part  of  its  doctrine,  which  it  has  adopted 
from  the  si^i^r  school,  the  theistic  Sankhya  has  developed  a  complete 
fyncm  of  mortification  of  the  senses — by  means  of  prolonged 
apathy  and  abstraction,  protracted  rigidity  of  posture,  and  similar 
practice*,— many  of  which  are  already  alluded  to  in  the  Upanishads, 
—with  the  view  of  attaining  to  complete  concentration  (yoga)  on, 
and  an  ecstatic  vision  of,  the  Dei tv,  and  the  acquisition  of  miraculous 
powers.  !t  is  from  this  portion  o(  the  system  that  the  school  derives 
the  name  by  which  it  is  more  generally  known.  The  autlioritative 
Stttras  ol  the  Yoga,  I)caring  the  same  title  as  those  of  the  sister 
•rhool.  vit.  Sdnkhya-pravachana,  but  more  commonly  called  Yoga- 
UstrOt  are  ascribed  to  Patanjali,  who  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  "  great  commentary  '*  on  Payini.  The  oldest  com- 
mentafy  on  the  Sfltras,  the  Palailjala-bhSshya,  is  attributed  to  no 
other  tnan  V'y^sa,  the  mythic  arranger  of  the  Veda  and  founder  of 
the  VedAata.  Both  worKs  have  again  been  commented  upon  by 
Vichaspati-mi^ra,  Vijnana-bhikshu,  and  other  writers. 

5,  6.    The  Nydya*  and  Vatiesbika  are  but  separate  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  school,  which  supplement  each  other  and  the 
doctrines  of  which  have  virtually  become  amalgamated 
into  a  single  system  of  philosophy.     The  special   part 
taken  by  each  of  the  two  branches  in  the  elaboration  of 

the  system  may  be  briefly  stated  in  Dr  Rocr's  words: — 

"^^  "  To  the  NySya  belong  the  logical  doctrines  of  the  forms 

of  lyllo^sms,  terms  and  propositions;  to  the  Vaiscshikas  the 
fviteniatical  explanation  of  the  categories  (the  simplest  meta- 
physical idea?-)  of  the  metaphysical,  physical  and  psychical  notions — 
which  notions  are  hardly  touched  upon  in  the  Nyaya-sutras.  They 
differ  in  their  btatcmcnt  of  the  several  modes  of  proof — the  Nyaya 
asserting  four  mo*Jes  01  proof  (from  perception,  mfcrence,  analogy 
and  verbal  communication),  the  Va^ieshikas  admitting  only  the  two 
firtt  ones."  The  term  Nyaya  {ni-Hya,  "  in-going,"  entering),  though 
proptrly  meaning  "  analytical  investigation,"  as  applied  to  philo- 
-     .  sophical  inc^uiry  generally,  has  come  to  be  taken  more 

*^^^  commonly  in  the  narrower, sense  of  *'  logic,"  because  this 

icbool  has  entered  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  into  the  laws 
and  processes  of  thought,  and  has  worked  out  a  formal  system  of 
raaoaing  which  forms  the  Hindu  standard  of  logic. 

Tbe  followi  rs  of  these  schools  generally  recognize  seven  categories 
(padArlha):  substance  (dravya),  quality  (gii/io),  action  (karma), 
generality  {idmdnya),  particularity  {viUiha),  intimate  relation 
JiamavAya)  and  non-cxistcncc  or  negation  {abhdvii).  Substances, 
formtng  the  substrata  of  qualities  and  actions,  are  of  two  kinds: 
etemaT  (without  a  cause),  viz.  space,  time,  ether,  soul  and  the 
atoms  of  mind,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air;  and  non-eternal,  com- 
prinnc  all  compounds,  or  the  things  we  perceive,  and  which  must 
Ikave  a  cause  of  their  existence.  Caiisality  is  of  three  kinds:  that 
of  iwttniatc  r  lation  (material  cause);  that  of  non-intimate  relation 
(between  pans  of  a  compound):  and  instrumental  causality  (cffect- 

'Tranilateil  by  J.  R.  Ballantync;  2nd  ed.  by  F.  Hall. 

•  Edited  by  C.  Lassen  (1832).  Translations  by  H.  T.  Colcbrooke 
aod  I.  Davics. 

'  A  writer  makes  him  the  pupil  of  Panchasikha,  whilst  another 
even  identifier  him  with  Kalidasa;  cf.  F.  Hall,  Sdnkhyasara,  p.  29. 

•Translatctl  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  A  Chinese  translation  of  a  com- 
mentary rcficinbbng  that  of  GaudapSdais  said  (M.  Miiller, /nJid,  p. 
j6o)  to  have  I)ucn  made  durina  tlic  Ch'cn  dynasty  (a.d.  557-583). 

*Tran»latctJ  by  R.  Garbe,  BiW.  Ind. 

•  Edited  by  Garbe  (Harvard,  1895);  transbted  (Leipzig,  1889). 
>  Edited  by  F.  Hall. 

•  Besides  Colcbrooke's  Essay,  with  Cowctl's  note*,  sec  Ballantync's 
twistion  of  the  Tarka-san^raha  and  the  introduction  to  R(>cr's 
fri— litinn  of  the  Bhdikaparuhhtda,  and  his  article,  Z.DM.G.  xxL 
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ing  the  union  of  component  parts).  Materia!  things  are  thus 
composed  of  atoms  (anu),  i.e.  ultimate  simple  substances,  or  units 
of  space,  eternal,  unchangeable  and  without  dimension,  characterizwi 
only  by  "  particularity  {viUsba)"  It  is  from  this  predication 
of  ultimate  "  particulars  "  that  the  Vaiseshikas,  the  onginators  of 
the  atomistic  doctrine,  derive  their  name.  The  Nyaya  draws  a 
clear  lino  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  has  worked  out  a  careful 
and  ingenious  system  of  psychology.  It  distinguishes  between 
individual  or  living  souls  (jivdtmaa),  which  are  numerous,  infinite 
and  eternal,  and  the  Supreme  Soul  {Paramdlman),  which  is  one 
only,  the  seat  of  eternal  knowledge,  and  the  maker  and  ruler  {livara) 
of  all  things.  It  is  by  his  wilfand  agency  that  the  unconscious 
living  souls  (soul-atoms,  in  fact)  enter  into  union  with  the  (material) 
atoms  of  mind,  &c.,  and  thus  partake  of  the  pleasures  and  sufferings 
of  mundane  existence.  On  the  Hindu  syllogism  compare  Profe^or 
Cowell's  notes  to  Colebrooke's  Essays,  2nd  ed.,  i.  p.  314. 

The  original  collection  of  Nydya-sulras  is  ascribed  to  Gotama, 
and  that  of  the  Vaiseshika'Siitras  to  Kaijada.  The  etymological 
meaning  of  the  latter  name  seems  to  be  "  little-eater,  particle- 
cater,"  whence  in  works  of  hostile  critics  the  synonymous  terms 
Karia-bhuj  or  Ka^a-bhaksha  are  sometimes  derisively  applied  to 
him,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  his  theory  of  atoms.  He  is  also  occasion- 
ally referred  to  under  the  name  of  Ka^yapa.  Both  sutra-works  have 
been  interpreted  and  supplemented  by  a  number  of  writers,  the 
commentary  of  Visvanatha  on  the  Nyaya  and  that  of  Sankara-mika 
on  the  Vaiieshika-sutras  being  most  generally  used.  There  are. 
moreover,  a  vast  number  of  separate  works  on  the  doctrines  of  these 
schools,  especially  on  logic.  Of  favourite  elementary  treatises  on 
the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Kesava-mi&ra's  Tarka-bkdshd.  the 
Tarka-sattgraha*  and  the  Bhdshd-bandicMieda}"  A  lar^e  and  im- 
portant book  on  logic  is  Gangers  Chinidmani,  which  formed  the 
text -book  of  the  <felcbrated  Nuddca  school  ol"  Bengal,  founded  by 
Ra^hunatha-btromani  alx>ut  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
An  interest  ing  little  treatise  is  thc/Lttj:Hffw;7/'a/i,"in  which  the  author, 
Udayana  Ach5rya  (about  the  I2th  century,  according  to  Professor 
Cowell),  attempts,  in  72  couplets,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  on  the  principles  of  the  Ny3>'a  system. 

As  regards  the  different  heretical  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
there  is  no  occasion,  in  a  sketch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  to  enter  into 
the  tenets  of  the  two  great  anti-Brahmanica!  sects,  the  „  .  , 
Jainas  and  Buddhists.  While  the  original  works  of  the  ""*""' 
former  are  written  mostly  in  a  popular  (the  Ardha-  *>'■'"*"• 
mngadhi)  dialect,  the  northern  Buddhists,  it  is  true,  have  produced 
a  considerable  body  of  literature,"  composed  in  a  kind  of  hybrid 
Sanskrit,  but  only  a  few  of  their  sacred  books  have  as  yet  been 
published;"  and  it  is,  moreover,  admitti   *  


tted  on  all  hands  that  for  the 
pure  and  authentic  Bauddha  doctrines  we  have  rather  to  look  to  the 
pan  scriptures  of  the  southern  branch.  Nor  can  we  do  more  here 
than  briefly  allude  to  the  theories  of  a  few  of  the  less  prominent 
heterodox  systems,  however  interesting  they  may  be  for  a  history  of 
human  thought. 

The  Chdmdkas,  an  ancient  sect  of  undl^uised  materialism,  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  consider  the  human  person 
(burusha)  to  be  an  organic  body  endowed  with  sensibility  and  with 
thought,' resulting  from  a  modification  of  the  component  materia! 
elements,  ascribe  their  origin  to  Bfihaspati;  but  their  authoritative 
text-book,  the  Bdrhaspaiya-sutra,  is  only  known  so  far  from  a  few 
quotations. 

The  PdnchardlTas,  or  Bhagavalas,  are  an  eariy  Vaishriava  sect, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  faith,  already  alluded  to,  is  strongly 
developed.  Hence  tlieir  tenets  arc  defended  by  Ram5nuja,  though 
they  are  p-irtly  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  Brahma-sutras.  Their 
recognized  text-book  is  the  Ndrada-Pd^diardtra,^*  whilst  the  Bkaga- 
vadgild  h  also  sup;>osod  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  this  sect. 
According  to  their  theory  the  Supreme  Being  (Bhagavat,  Vasudcva, 
Vishnu)  Decame  four  separate  persons  by  successive  production. 
While  the  Supreme  Being  himself  is  indued  with  the  six  qualities  of 
knowledge,  power,  strength,  absolute  sway,  vigour  and  energy,  the 
three  divine  persons  successively  emanating  from  him  and  from  one 
another  rcprci*nt  the  living  soul,  mind  and  consciousness  respectively. 

The  Pdsufsitas,  one  of  scleral  Saiva  (Maheivara)  sects,  hold  the 
Supreme  Being  Uhara),  whom  they  identify  with  Siva  (as  paSu-pait, 
or  "  lord  of  beasts  "),  to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  worid,  but 
not  its  material  cause.  With  the  Sankhyas  they  admit  the  notion  of 
a  plastic  material  cause,  the  Pradhdna;  while  they  follow  Patanjali 
in  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God. 

HL  Grammar  (Vydinraiia). — We  found  this  subject  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  six  "  limbs  of  the  Veda,"  or  auxiliary  sciences,  the  study 


•  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantync. 

"  Edited  and  translates!,  with  commentary,  by  E.  Rfior. 

"  Edited  and  translated,  with  commentary,  by  E.  B.  Cowell. 

"  Sec  B.  H.  flodgson.  The  Languages,  LiUrature  and  Religion  of 
Nepal  and  Tibet. 

"  LalHavislara,  ed.  and  partly  transl.  RHjcndralSla  Mitra;  ed.  S. 
Lcfmann  ('9^8):  Afahdmstu,  etiited  E.  Senart;  Vajra-parichchheda, 
edited  M.  Mtilter;  Sadiiharma-puntiarika,  translated  by  E.  Bumouf 
("  L.otus  de  la  bonne  loi  ");  and  H.  Kern,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

'*  It  consists  of  ^ix  Sarphitas,  one  of  which  has  been  edited  by 
K.  M.  Bancrjca,  BiU.  Ind. 
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of  which  WM  deemed'  necewary  for  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  ncred  Mantru.  and  the  proper  performance  of  Ve<lic  rites. 
Linguistic  inquiry,  phonetic  as  well  as  grammatical,  was 
'■"""'''^  indeed  early  resorted  to  both  (or  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
the  meaning  of  the  Veda  and  with  the  view  of  settling  its  textual 
form.  The  particular  work  which  came  ultimately  to  l>e  looked  upon 
u  the  "  vedinga  '*  representative  of  graniniatical  science,  and  has 
ever  unce  remained  the  standard  authority  on  Sansikrit 
'**"^  grammar  in  India,  is  Pftf^iiu's  Ashtadhydyi,  *  so  called  front 
Hs  "consisting  of  eight  lectures  {adkyaya),"  of  four  pddas  each. 
For  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  linguistic  tacts,  and  a  penetrating  in- 
sight into  the  structure  of  the  vernacular  language  ,  this  work  stands 
probably  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  any  nation— tlwugh  few 
other  bnguagcs.  it  is  true,  afford  such  facilities  as  the  Sanskrit 
for  a  scientihc  analysis.  Fuqini's  system  of  arrangement  differs 
entirely  from  that  usually  adopted  in  our  grammars,  viz.  according 
to  the  so-called  parts  of  speech.  As  the  work  is  composed  in  aplior- 
isms  intended  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  economy  of  memory-matter 
was  the  author's  paramount  consideration.  His  object  was  chiefly 
attained  by  the  grouping  together  of  all  cases  exhibiting  the  same 
phonetic  or  formative  feature,  no  matter  whether  or  not  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  part  of  six:cch.  For  this  purpose  he  also  makes 
use  of  a  highly  artificial  and  ingenious  system  of  algebraic  symbols, 
consisting  of  technical  letters  ianubandha),  used  chiefly  with  suffixes, 
and  indicative  of  the  changes  which  the  roots  or  stems  have  to 
undergo  in  word- formation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  so  complicated  and  complete  a  ft>'stem  of 
linguistic  analysis  and  nomenclature  could  not  have  sprung  up  all 
at  once  and  in  the  infancy  of  grammatical  science,  but  that  many 
generations  oi  scholars  must  have  helped  to  bring  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  exhibits  in  Pfiyini's  work.  Accordingly  we 
find  Papini  himself  making  reference  in  various  places  to  ten  different 
grammarians,  Ix-sides  two  schools,  which  he  calls  the  "eastern 
{prAHchai)"  and  "  northern  {udaflchasY'  grammarians.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  his  predecessors  was  Saka^ilyana.*  also 
mentioned  by  Yaska — the  author  of  the  Nirukta,  who  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  preceded  Piinini — as  the  only  grammarian  {vciyd- 
karana)  who  held  with  the  etymologists  {natruhta)  that  all  nouns 
are  derived  from  verbal  roots.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  recovery  of  his  grammar,  which  would  probably  have  enabled 
us  to  determine  somewhat  more  exactly  to  what  extent  Pari'ni  was 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  There  exists  indeed  a 
grammar  in  South  Indian  MSS.,  entitled  Sabdanuidsana,  which  is 
ascribed  to  one  Saka^iyana;*  but  this  has  been  proved'  to  be  the 
production  of  a  modern  Jaina  writer,  which,  however,  seems  to  l)c 

Partly  based  on  the  original  work,  and  partly  on  Panini  and  others, 
uijini  is  also  called  Dakshiputra,  after  his  mother  Dukshi.  As 
his  birthplace  the  village  &ilatura  is  mentioned,  which  wassituatefJ 
some  few  miles  north-west  of  the  Indus,  in  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
dharas,  whence  later  writers  also  call  him  Silaturlya,  the  formation 
of  which  name  he  himself  explains  in  his  grammar.  Another  name 
sometimes  applied  to  him  is  Siilanki.  In  the  Katha-saritsQ^ara,  a 
modern  collection  of  popular  talcs  mentioned  above,  Pfinini  is  said 
to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Varsha,  a  teacher  at  Pu^aliputra,  under 
the  reign  of  Nanda,  the  father  (?)  of  Chandragupta  Oi,S-29l  B.C.). 
The  real  date  of  the  great  crammarian  is,  however,  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  While  Goldstiickcr*  attempted  to  put  his  date  back 
to  ante-Buddhist  times  (about  the  7th  century  d.c).  Professor  Wcbcr 
held  that  Papini's  grammar  cannot  have  been  composed  till  some 
time  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  opinion  is 
chiefly  based  on  the  occunence  in  one  of  the  Sutras  of  the  word 
yavanim,  in  the  sense  of  "  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas  (lonians)," 
tlui-i  implying,  it  would  seem,  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
aU-'habct  n";  it  would  b(-  i;-;  ■■  1  10  assume  for  any  period  prior  to 
Alexander's  Indian  campaitfii  i^^O  n.c).  But,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
certain*  that  this  term  really  applies  to  theGrceka1phabet.it  is 
scarcely  expedient  to  make  the  word  the  corner-stone  of  tne  argument 
regarding  P&oini's  age.  If  Pataitjall's  "great  commentary"  was 
wntten,  as  seems  most  likely,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  asngn  to  P&^ini  a  later  date  than  about 
400  B.C.  Thougii  this  grammarian  registers  numerous  words  and 
formations  as  peculiar  to  the  Vedic  h)^mns,  his  chief  concern  Is  with 
the  ordinary  speech  {bhSskA)  of  his  period  and  itsUteraturc;  and  it  is 
noteworthy*  in  this  respect)  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  on  some 
important  ptrints  of  syntax  (as  pointed  out  by  Professors  Bhandarkar 
and  Kielhom)  are  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  Br&hmaoas 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  later  classical  literature. 

npini's  SQtns  continued  (or  ages  after  to  form  the  centre  of 
grammatical  acti%nty.  But,  as  his  own  work  had  superveded  those 
of  his  predecessors,  so  many  of  the  scholars  who  devoted  themselves 


*  Printed,  with  a  commentary,  at  Calcutu;  aiso.  with  notes, 
indexes  and  an  instructive  introduction,  by  O.  B6htlingk  (1839- 
1840);  and  anin  with  a  German  translation  (1887). 

*  I^.  son  01  Sakata,  whence  he  Is  also  called  Sakatangaja. 

*  Compare  G.  Bahler'a  oaper.  Orient  tmd  Occident,  p.  6^1  teq. 

*  A.  Bumell.  On  Ike  Aindta  Sckod  of  Sanskrit  Crammanons, 

*  POnini,  Am  Place  m  Sanskrit  Literature  (i86i>. 

■See  Usaen,  iatf.  AlL  i.  p.  793;  M.  MOUer,  But,  #/  A^  Uk 
p.  531;  A.  Weber,  Jmd.  Stud,  v.  pw  a  leq. 


to  the  task  of  perfecting  his  system  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
The  earliest  of  his  successors  whose  work  has  come  down  to  ua 
(though  perhaps  not  in  a  separate  form)  is  Kfttylyana.  the 
author  of  a  laiiee  collection  of  concise  critical  notes,  called  ^?^ 
VArttika,  intended  to  supplement  and  correct  the  SQlras,  or  yamm, 
give  them  grater  precision.  The  exact  date  of  this  WTiter  is  likewise 
unknown;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  lived  at  least  a 
century  after  Pft^ini.  During  the  interval  a  new  body  of  literature 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  ^^accompanied  with  considerable  changes 
oi  language — and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  India  extended 
over  large  tracts  tou'ards  the  south.  Whether  this  is  the  same 
Kfityuyana  to  whom  the  Vijasaneyi-prfttiifikhya  (as  well  as  the 
Sar\:inukrama)  is  attributed,  is  stUl  doubted  by  some  scholars.* 
Kiityiiyana  being  properly  a  family  or  tribal  name,  meaning  "  the 
descendant  of  K5tya."  later  works  usually  assign  a  second  name 
Varanichi  to  the  writers  (for  there  are  at  least  two)  who  bear  it. 
The  Kathasarits5para  makes  the  author  of  the  V&ntikas  a  fellow- 
student  of  Pu:iini.  and  afterwards  the  minister  of  King  Nanda; 
but,  though  this  date  might  have  fitted  K&tyftyana  well  enough, 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  statements  derived 
from  such  a  source.  K&tyftyana  was_  succeeded  again,  doubtless 
after  a  considerable  interval,  by  Patai^jali,  the  author  of 
the  {Vyfdkarana-)  M a hd-bhUikya^  or  Great  Commentary 
For  the  great  variety  of  information  it  incidentally  supplies  re^rdins 
the  literature  and  manners  of  the  period,  this  iSj  from  an  historical 
and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  classical  Sanskrit  literature.  Fortunately^  the  author's  date  has 
been  fairly  settled  by  synchronisms  implied  in  two  passages  of  his 
work.  In  one  of  them  the  uic  of  the  imperfect — as  the  tense  referring 
to  an  event,  known  to  people  generally,  not  witnessed  by  the  speaker, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  witnessed  by  him — is  illustrated  oy  the 
statement,  "  The  Yavana  besieged  S&kcta,"  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  can  only  refer  to  the  indo-Bactrian  kinjj  Mcnander  (144- 
c.  134  n.c.),  who,  according  to  Strabo,  extended  hts  rule  as  far  as  the 
Vamunfi.i*'  In  the  other  passage  the  use  of  the  present  is  illustrated 
by  the  scntencci  "  We  are  sacrilicinEfor  Pushpamitra  " — this  prince 
(178-c.  142  B.C.),  the  founder  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  being  known 
to  have  fought  against  the  Creeks."  We  thus  get  the  years  144-142 
D.c.  as  the  probable  time  when  the  work,  or  part  of  il,  was  composed. 
Although  ratanjali  probably  gives  not  a  few  traditional  grammatical 
examples  mechanically  repeated  from  his  predecessors,  those  here 
mentioned  arefortunatclysuchas,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
must  have  been  made  by  himself.  The  Mah&bh&shya  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous commentary  on  P&^ini'a  grammar,  but  deals  only  with  those 
Sutras  (»3me  1 720  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  4000)  on  which  KAty&yana 
had  proposed  any  Vurttikos,  the  critical  discussion  of  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  respective  SDtras,  and  ^-ith  the  views  of  other 
grammarians  expressed  thereon,  is  the  sole  object  of  Pataiijali's 
commcniatorial  remarks.  Though  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
textual  condition  of  the  work,  Professor  Kielhom  has  clearly  shown 
that  it  has  probably  been  handed  dovn  in  as  good  a  ^te  of  preser- 
vation as  any  other  clas^cal  Sanskrit  work.  Patanjali  is  also  called 
Gonardiya — which  name  Professor  Bhandarkar  takes  to  mean 
"a  native  of  Gonarda,"  a  place,  according  to  the  same  scholar, 

Srobably  identical  with  Gogd^,  a  town  some  20  m-  north-west  of 
>udh — and  Gooikaputra,  or  son  of  Gooik&.  Whether  there  is  any 
connexion  between  this  writer  and  the  rtputed  author  of  the  Yoga- 
iSstra  is  doubtful.  The  Mahftbhfishya  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Kai>'ata,  in  his  Bhdskyapradlfta,  and  the  latter  again  by  Ni(^)i- 
bhatt^.  a  distinguished  grammarian  of  the  earlier  pan  of  the  iSth 
century,  in  his  Bh&ihya-praiipoddyota. 

Of  running  commentaries  on  P&nini's  SQtras,  the  oldest  extant 
and  most  important  is  the  KAiiki  Vfif/i,"  or  "  comment  o(  K&fi 
(Ucnarcs),"  the  joint  production  of  two  Jaina  writers  of 
probably  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  viz.  lay&ditya 
and  V&mana,  each  of  whom  composed  one  naif  (four 
adhyAyas)  of  the  work.  The  chief  commentaries  on  this  work  are 
Haradaita  Mi&ra's  Padama^jaH,  which  also  embodies  the  substance 
of  the  Mah&bhfishya,  and  Jinendra-buddhi's  Nyikia.^ 

Educational  requirements  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  appear- 
ance of  grammars,  chiefly  of  an  elementary  character,  constructed 


>  F.  Kielhom.  K^yityana  und  PataHjali  (1876).  The  Santraka,  a 
huge  metrical  vrork  on  grammar,  by  V)^i,  vhlJi  is  frequently 
referred  to,  doubtless  belonged  to  this  period. 

•  £.{.  A.  Weber.  Goklstflckcr  and  M.  MQllcr  take  the  opposite 
view. 

*Pait  of  this  work  Wat  first  printed  by  Ballantyne;  followed  by  a 
lithographed  edition,  by  two  Benares  pandits  ^1871);  and  a  photo- 
lithcmiphic  edition  of  the  text  and  commrntancs,  published  by  the 
India  Office,  under  GoldstQcker's  supervision  (1874);  finally,  a 
critical  edition  by  F.  Kielhom.  For  a  review  of  tnc  literary  and 
antiquarian  data  supplied  by  the  work,  ace  A.  Weber,  Jnd.  Stud. 
xiii.  393  seq.  The  author's  date  has  been  frequently  discussed, 
most  thoroughly  and  successfully,  by  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  in  acvcral 
papers.    See  also  A.  Weber,  Hist,  of  I.L.  p.  323. 

"Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii.  341,  363. 

H  Edited  by  Pandit  Bila  Sftstri  (Benares.  1876-1878). 

"As  it  is  giioted  by  Vopadeva  h  cannot  be  Utcr  than  the  tnh 
ctiitury. 
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TECHNICAL  LITERATURE]  SANSKRIT 

on  a  more  practical  system  of  arrangement — the  principal  heads 
under    which    the    grammatiral    matter    was    distributed    usually 

being:   rules  of   euphony    {sandhi);   inflection  of   nouns 

(ndman).  generally  including  composition  and  secondary 
■  derivatives;  the  verb  (dkhyata);  and  primary  (k^id-attta) 
derivatives.  In  this  way  a  number  of  grammatical  schools'  spranz 
up  at  different  times,  each  recognizing  a  special  set  of  Sutras,  round 
which  gradually  gathered  a  more  or  less  numerous  body  of  com- 
mentatorial  and  subsidiary  treatises.  As  regards  the  cnimmatical 
material  itself,  these  later  grammars  supply  comparatively  little  that 
it  not  already  contained  m  the  older  works — the  difference  bcinjB 
mainly  one  of  method,  and  partly  of  terminology,  including  modin- 
cations  of  the  system  of  technical  letters  (anuhandha).  Of  the 
Ckaadrm.     g''3mmarsof  this  description  hitherto  known,  the  C/tdm/ra- 

vyakaratia  is  probably  the  oldest — its  author  Chandra 
Acharya  having  flourished  under  King  Abhimanyu  of  Kashmir, 
irho  is  supposed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end  of  ine  2nd  century,* 
and  in  wnosc  reign  that  grammarian  is  stated,  along  with  others, 
to  have  revived  the  study  of  the  Mahabhashya  in  Kashmir.  Only 
portions  of  this  grammar,  with  a  commentary  by  Anandadatta, 
have,  however,  at  yet  been  recovered. 

The  iCd/an/ra,' or  iCd/j/'a.  is  ascribed  to  Kumara,  the  god  of  war, 
whence  this  school  is  also  sometimes  called  Kaumdra.  The  real 
KMtmalrm.    ^"*^'"'  probably  was  barva-varman,  who  also  wrote  the 

original  commentary  {vritti),  which  was  afterwards  recast 
Iry  Durgasiqina,  and  again  commented  upon  by  the  same  writer, 
and  sul»equently  by  Trilochana-d^sa.  Tne  date  of  the  Katantra 
k  unknown,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be  assigned  to  about  the 
6th  or  7th  century.  It  is  still  used  in  many  partsof  India,  especially 
in  Bengal  and  Kashmir.  Other  grammars  are — the  Sdrasvati 
Prabrivd.  by  Anubhuti  Svarupacharya;  the  Sankijiipta-idra,  com- 
posed by  Kramadiivara,  and  corrected  by  Jumara-nandin.  whence 
u  is  also   called    Jaumara;    the  naima-vyakarat^^a,*  by  the  Jaina 


writer  Hcmachandra  (1088-I172,  according  to  Dr  Bhao 
Daji):  the  Mugdha'bodha,^  composed,  in  the  latter  part 


of  the  ijih  century,  by  Vopadeva,  the  court  papdit  of 
King  MahSdeva  (RamarSja)  of  Devagiri  (or  Dcoghar); 
the  Siddhdnta-iaumudl,  the  favourite  tcxt'book  of  Indian  students, 
t^  Bhattoji  Dikihita  (17th  ccntur>');  and  a  clever  abridgment  of 
it,  the  Laghu-  (Siddhdnta')  kaumudi,*  by  Varadaraja. 

Sex-cral  subsidiary  grammatical  treatises  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  Partbhdsh&i  are  general  maxims  of  interpretation  presupposed 
^uhayttmrr  ^^  '^^  Sutras.  Those  handed  down  as  applicable  to 
s^atMMry  pj^inj',  system  have  been  interpreted  most  ably  by 
•^^.  NagojibhaUa,  in  his  Paribdihaiduiekhara?  In  the  case  of 
tr,Aiu-M,  '^"'**  applying  to  whole  groups  of  words,  the  complete 
lists  (gana)  of  these  words  arc  given  in  the  Ganapclha, 
and  only  referred  to  in  the  Sutras.  VardhamSna's  Canaralna- 
makodadhi}  a  comparatively  modern  recension  of  these  lists  (a.d, 
li^Ot,  is  valuable  as  offering  the  only  available  .commentary  on  (he 
Caoas  which  contain  many  words  of  unknown  meaning.  The 
Dhilupdfkas  arc  complete  lists  of  the  roots  (dhdlu)  of  the  language, 
with  their  general  meanings.  The  lists  handed  down  under  this 
title.'  a%  apparently  arranged  by  Prirjini  himself,  have  been  com- 
nkcnted  upon,  amon^t  others,  by  Midhava.  The  Vrtddi-sulras  are 
rules  on  the  formation  of  irregular  dcrix-ativcs.  The  oldest  work 
of  th'n  kind,  commented  upon  by  Unvaladaita,"  is  by  W)me  writers 
a$cril>ed  to  Kityayana  Vararuchi.  by  others  oven  to  Saka^ayana. 
The  ol<le<t  known  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  grammar  and  syntax 
ia  the  Vd^jw-parfi^-a,"  composed  in  verse,  by  Bhartrihari  (?  7th 
century),  whence  it  is  alto  called  Ilarikdrikd.  Of  later  works  on 
this  tubjcct.  the  Vaiydkarana-bhuskana.  by  KorKJabhaUa,  and  the 
Vuiydkardrta-siddk&nla-maiijuihdt  by  Nagojibliatta,  are  the  most 
important. 

IV.  Lexicooraphy. — Sanskrit  dictionaries  (kosha),  invariably 
composed  in  verse,  ore  cither  homonymous  or  synonymous,  or  partly 
thconeand  partly  theother.  Of  those  hitherto  publishctl, 
^svata's  Atiekinha-samuchchaya,"  or  "  collccrion  of 
homonyms,"  is  probably  the  oldest.  While  in  the  later 
homonymic  vocabularies  the  words  are  usually  arranged  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  final  (or  sometimes  the  miiial)  letter, 
and  then  accordinjg  to  the  number  of  syllables,  SSiv-iia's  principle 


pleaom' 


'  Dr  Dnrnell,  io  his  Aiadra  Stbool,  proposes  to  apply  this  term  to 
aO  grammar!  arraniced  on  this  plan. 

*  Profc«or  Bhand^rkar,  Early  History  of  the  Dekhan,  p.  20,  pro- 
poses to  Ax  him  about  the  end  of  the  ^r<i  century. 

'  Edited,  with  commentary,  by  J.  tggeling. 

•The  Prikrit  part  edited  and  translated  by  R.  Pischel. 

*  Edited  by  O.  Bt^ihilinck  (1847). 

*  Edited  and  transbicd  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  For  other  modern 
mmmars  ?ce  Cotcbrookc,  Essays,  ii.  p.  44;  Rjjendraliila  Mitra, 
Ursrriftivf  Cataloghe,  i..  Grammar. 

'  ICdiied  and  iran-,Iaied  by  F.  Kielhorn. 
'  FdiieJ  by  I.  Eggcling. 

f  Edited  by  N.  L.  W'estcrgaard;  also  given  in  Bohtlingk's  edition 
o(  Punini. 

"Text  and  commentary,  edited  by  Th.  Aufrccht. 
"  Edited,  «*ith  coinnitni-irics,  at  Benares. 
■■  Edited  by  Tb.  Zachariae. 
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of  arrangement — vix.  the  number  of  meanings  assignable  to  a  word- 
seems  to  be  the  more  nrimiiive.  The  work  probably  next  in  time 
is  the  famous  Amara-kosha"  ("immortal  treasury  )  by  Amara- 
simha,  one  of  "  the  nine  gems."  who  probably  lived  early  tn  the  6th 
century.  This  dictionary  consists  of  a  synonymous  and  a  short 
homonymous  part ;  whilst  in  the  former  tne  words  are  distributed 
in  sections  according  to  subjects,  as  heaven  and  the  gods,  time  and 
seasons,  &c.,  in  the  latter  ihcy  arc  arranged  according  to  their  final 
letter,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  syllables.  This  Kosha  ha» 
found  many  commentators,  the  oldest  of  tnosc  known  being  Kshira' 
svamin."  Among  the  works  quoted  by  commentators  as  Amara's 
sources  are  the  Trikdri<fa  and  Utpalim-koikas,  and  the  glossaries 
of  Rabhasa,  Vyaji,  Kaiyayana,  and  Vararuchi.  A  Kosha  ascribed 
to  Vararuchi— whom  tradition  makes  likewise  one  of  the  nina 
literary"  gems  " — consisting  of  ninety  short  sections,  has  been  printed 
at  Bcnaa's  (1865)  in  a  collection  of  twelve  Koshas.  'XhQ  Abhidhdna* 
ro/«amd/d,'^  by  Halayudha;  the  Viiroprajbiia.by  Maheivara  (ill  i); 
and  the  AbhuJhdna-chinldmapi"  (or  JIaima-kosha),  by  the  Jaina 
Ilemachandra.  seem  all  three  to  belong  to  the  I2ih  century.  Some- 
what earlier  than  these  probably  is  Ajaya  Pala,  the  author  of  the 
(homonymous)  Ndndriha-sangraha,  being  quoted  by  Vardhaniana 
(a.d.  1140).  Of  more  uncertain  date  is  Purushottama  Dcva,  who 
wrote  the  Trikd^da-itska,  a  supplement  to  the  Amarkosha,  besides 
the  Jlardvati,  a  collection  of  uncommon  words,  and  two  other  short 
glossa  "ies.  Of  numerous  other  works  of  this  class  the  mobt  important 
11  the  Medinl,  a  dictionary  of  homonyms,  arranged  in  the  first  place 
according  to  the  finals  and  the  syllabic  length,  and  then  alphabet!' 
cally.  Two  important  dictionaries,  compiled  by  native  scholars  of 
the  last  century,  are  the  Sabdakalpadruma  by  RadhakSnta  Deva, 
and  the  Vdchaspatya,  by  TuranStha  Tarka-vachaspati.  A  full 
account  of  Sanskrit  dictionaries  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  U.  H.  Wilson's  Dictionary,  reprinted  in  his  Essays  on 
Sanskrit  Literaturt,  vol.  iii. 

V.  Prosody  iChhandas). — The  oldest  treatises  on  prosody  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  technical  branches 
of  the  later  Vedic  literature.  Among  more  modern  pnaodv 
treatises  the  most  important  are  the  Mrita-sanjivani,  a  "^"'"v" 
commentary  on  Pingala's  Sutra,  by  Halayudha  (perhaps  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  glossary  above  referred  to);  the  V^ilta- 
ratndkara,  or  "jewel-mine  of  metres."  in  six  chapters,  composed 
before  the  t^th  century  by  Kedara  Bha^a,  with  several  commen- 
taries: and  the  Chhando'tnaujari,  likewise  in  six  chapters,  by 
Cangadasa.  The  Srutabodha,  ascribed,  probably  wrongly,  to  the 
great  Kalidasa,  isa  comparatively  insignificant  treatise  which  deals 
only  with  the  more  common  metres,  in  such  a  way  that  each  stanza 
forms  a  specimen  of  the  metre  it  describes.  The  Vxitta-darpana 
treats  chiefly  of  Prakpt  metres.  Sanskrit  prosody,  which  is  probably 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  either  in  variety  of  metre  or  in  har- 
moniousness  of  rhythm,  recognizes  two  classes  of  metres,  viz.  sitch 
as  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  fixed  (quantity,  and  such 
as  are  regulated  by  groups  of  breves  or  metrical  instants,  this  latter 
class  being  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  or  Is  not  bound 
by  a  fixed  order  of  feet.  A  pleasant  account  of  Sanskrit  poetics  is 
given  in  Colebrookc's  Essays,  vo'.  ii.;  a  more  complete  and  syste- 
matic one  by  Professor  Welwr,  Ind.  Stud.  vol.  viii. 

VI.  Music  (Sanglta). — The  musical  art  has  been  practised  in 
India  from  early  limes.  The  theoretic  treatises  on  profane  music 
now  extant  are,  however,  quite  modern  productions.  „  . 
The  two  most  highly  csiccmcd  works  ore  the  5an£i/u-  " 
ratn&kara  {"  jewel-mine  of  music  "),  by  ^rngadeva,  and  the  Snnfila' 
darpana  {"  mirror  of  music  ").  by  Damodara.  Each  of  these  works 
consists  of  seven  chapters,  treatmg  respectively  of — (i)  sound  and 
musical  notes  {stara);  (2)  melodies  (r&gay,  (3)  music  In  connexion 
with  the  human  voice  {praklr^aka);  (4)  musical  compositions 
(prabandka);  (5}  time  and  measure  (Idla);  (6)  musical  instruments 
and  instrumental  music  (rddya);  (7)  dancing  and  acting  {nriita  or 
nrjtyo).  The  Indian  octave  consists  like  our  own  of  seven  chief 
notes  {svara):  but,  while  with  us  it  is  subdivided  into  twelve  semi- 
tones, the  Hindu  theory  distinguishes  twenty-two  intervals  (intti, 
audible  soundj.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
irutis  are  quite  equal  to  one  another — in  which  case  the  inier\al» 
between  the  chief  notes  would  be  unequal,  since  they  consist  of  either 
two  or  three  or  four  irutis, — or  whether,  if  the  intervals  between  the 
chief  notes  be  equal,  the  irutis  themselves  vary  in  duration  l)ctween 

anartcr-,  third-,  and  semi-tones.  There  are  three  scales  igrdma), 
iffering  from  each  other  In  the  nature  of  the  chief  intervals  (eithei 
as  regards  actual  duration,  or  the  number  of  irutis  or  sub-tones). 
Indian  music  consists  almost  entirely  in  melody,  instrumental 
accompaniment  being  performed  in  unison,  and  any  attempt  at 
harmony  being  confined  to  the  continuation  of  the  key-note.     A 


"  Edited  by  H.  T.  Colcbrooke  (1808),  and  by  L.  Dcslongchampa 
(i83*>-i845). 

'*  A  grammarian  of  this  name  is  mentioned  as  the  tutor  of  King 
Jay3pT<7a  of  Kashmir  (a.d.  755-786);  but  Kshira,  the  commentator 
on  Amara,  is  placed  by  Professor  AufrechI  between  the  inh  and 
i?th  centuries,  because  he  quotes  the  ^bddnui&sana  ascribed  to 
Bhojar.lja. 

»  Hdiicd  by  Th.  Aufrecht  (1861). 

X  Edited  by  O.  Bohtlingk  and  C.  Ricu  (1847). 
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number  of  papers,  by  various  writers,  have  been  reprinted  with 
additional  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore's 
Hindu  Muiic  (Calcutta,  1875).  Compare  also  Bh.  A-  Pinglc,  Indian 
A/uJic,  2nd  ed.  (Bombay  1898). 

VII.  Rhetoric  {Atankdra-idstra). — Treatises  on  the  theory  of 
literary  composition  are  very  numerous.  Indeed,  a  subject  of  this 
_.  ^^j.  description — involving  such  nice  distinctions  as  regards 
KiMone.  jj^^  various  kinds  of  poetic  composition,  the  particular 
subjects  and  characters  adapted  for  them,  and  the  different  senti- 
ments or  mental  conditions  capable  of  being  both  depictured  and 
called  forth  by  them— could  not  but  be  congenial  tothc  Indian  mind. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  in  his  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  these  theoretic  distinctions  with  sfxxrial  reference  to  the  drama, 
which,  as  the  most  perfect  and  varied  kind  of  poetic  production, 
usually  takes  an  important  place  in  the  theory  of  literary  com- 

Cosition.  The  Bharala-idstra  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  pro- 
ably  the  oldest  extant  work  in  this  department  of  literature. 
Another  comparatively  ancient  treatise  is  the  Kdvyddaria.^  or 
"  mirror  of  poetry."  in  three  chapters,  by  Dantjin,  the  author  of  the 
novel  Dasakumdracharita,  who  probably  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  6th  century.  The  work  consists  of  three  chapters,  treating — 
(1)  of  two  different  local  styles  (/■!//)  of  poetry,  the  Gaudi  or  eastern 
and  the  Vaidarbhior  southern  (to  which  later  critics  add  four  others, 
the  Punchiili.  Mfigadhi,  Ui^i,  and  AvantikS);  {2)  of  the  graces  and 
ornaments  of  style,  as  tropes,  figures,  similes;  (3)  of  alliteration, 
literary  puzzles  and  twelve  kinds  of  faults  to  be  avoided  in  com- 
posing poems.  Another  treatise  on  rhetoric,*  in  Sutras,  with  a 
commentary  entitled  Kdvydlank&ra-vxitli}  is  ascribed  to  Vamana 
of  probably  the  8ih  ccntur>'.  The  Kdvydlankdra.  by  the  Kashmirian 
Rudmta,  was  probably  composed  in  the  9th  century,  a  gloss  on  it 
(by  Nami),  which  professes  to  be  based  on  older  commentaries, 
having  been  written  in  1068.  Dhananjaya,  the  author  of  the  Data- 
ripa,*  or  "  ten  forms  (of  plays),"  the  favourite  compendium  of 
dramaturgy,  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  loth  century.  In 
the  concluding  stanza  he  is  stated  to  have  composed  his  work  at 
the  court  of  King  Munja,  who  is  probably  identical  with  the  well- 
known  Mfilava  prince,  the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  King  Bhoja  of 
Dhilra.  The  Dasarupa  was  early  commented  upon  by  Dhanika, 
possibly  the  author's  own  brother,  their  father's  name  being  the 
same  (Vishnu).  Dhanika  quotes  Riljasckhara,  who  is  supposixl  ro 
have  flourished  about  A.D.  1000.*  but  may  after  all  have  to  be  put 
somewhat  eariier.  The  Sarasvafl-kanthdbluxrarta.  "the  neck-orna- 
ment of  SarasvatI  (the  goddess  of  eloquence),"  a  treatise,  in  five 
chapters,  on  poetics  generally,  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  quotations, 
is  ascribed  to  King  Bhoja  himself  (iith  century),  probably  as  a 
complimcntby  some  writer  patronized  by  him.  The  hdvya-prakdia* 
*'  the  lustre  of  poctr>',"  another  esteemed  work  of  the  same  class,  in 
ten  sections,  was  probably  composed  in  the  I2ih  centur)' — the 
author.  Slammata,  a  Kashmirian,  having  been  the  maternal  uncle 
of  ^ri-Harsha,  the  author  of  thv  Naishadhiya.  The  Sdhitya-darpana* 
or  "  mirror  of  composition,"  the  standard  work  on  literary  criticism, 
was  composed  in  the  15th  centur>',  on  thebanksof  the  Brahmaputra, 
by  Visvanatha  Kaviraja.  The  work  consists  of  ten  chapters,  treating 
of  the  following  subjects: — (l)  the  nature  of  poetry;  [2)  the  sentence; 
(3)  poetic  flavour  [rasa);  (4)  the  divisions  of  poetry;  (5)  the  func- 
tions of  literary  suggestion;  (6)  visible  and  audible  poetry  (chiefly 
on  dramatic  art):  (7)  faults  of  style:  (8)  merits  of  style;  (9)  dis- 
tinction of  stvlcs:  (id)  omamcntsof  style. 

VIII.  Medicine  {Ayur-vcda,  I'cttfya-^dj/ro).— Though  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  healing  art  is  amply  attested  by  frequent  allusions 

...  in  the  Vcdic  writings,  it  was  doubtless  not  till  a  much  later 
Medicine.  ^^[^^  th^t  jh^  medical  practice  advanced  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  empirical  skill  and  pharmaceutic  routine. 
From  the  simultaneous  mention  of  the  three  humours  (wind,  bile, 
phlegm)  in  a  varttika  to  Putiini  (v.  i,  38),  some  kind  of  humoral 
pathology  would,  however,  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
Indian  physicians  several  centuries  before  our  era.  The  oldest 
existing  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  Charaka-sanihila,^  a  bulky  cyclo- 
paedia in  ilokas.  mixed  with  prose  sections,  which  consists  of  eight 
chapters,  and  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.  Whether  the  Chinese  tradition  which  makes 
Charaka  the  court  physician  of  King  Kanishka  (r.  A.D.  100)  rests 
on  fact  is  very  doubtful.  Of  equal  authority,  but  doubtless  some- 
what more  modern,  is  ilic  SuSrula  (satfikitd)}  which  Su^ruta  is  said 
to  have  received  from  Dhanvantari,  the  Indian  Aesculapius,  whose 
name,  however,  appears  also  among  the  *'  nine  gems."     It  consists 


*  Edited,    with    commentary,     by    Prcmachandra    Tarkabiigisa, 
Bibl.  Ind. ;  with  German  translation  by  O.  v.  Bohilingk  (1890). 


!  Edited  by  Capellcr  (1875). 
'  Edited  by  Fitzedw.    Hall 
(Bombay,    1897) 


I,  Bibl.  Ind.  (1865);  with  commentary 


R.  Pischel.  Goit.  Gel.  A.  (188,3) :  G.  Biihlcr.  Ind.  A nt.  (iSS i).  P-  29- 

'Edited  by  Mahcia  Chandra  Nyayaratna  (1866). 

•Text  and  translation  in  Bibl.  Ind.;  edited  by  Jibananda  Vidya- 
aaeara  (1897).  ^,  .  ,-  r, 

'  Edited  bv  Jibananda  Vidyasagara  (Calcutta.  1877)-  Cf.  A.  F.  R. 
Hocrnlc.  "  Studies  in  Anc.  Indian  Medicine  "  (/.  Roy.  As.  5.  1906-^). 

•Edited  by  Madhusudana  Gupta  (1835-1837),  and  by  Jibananda 
Vidyasagara   (1873;. 


of  six  chapters,  and  is  likewise  composed  in  mixed  verse  and  prose — 
thegreater  simplicity  of  arrang^cmcnt,  as  well  as  some  slight  attention 
paid  in  it  to  surgery,  betokening  an  advance  upon  Charaka.  Both 
works  arc,  however,  characterized  by  great  prolixity,  and  contain 
much  matter  which  has  little  connexion  with  medicine.  The  late 
Professor  E.  Haas,  in  two  very  suggestive  papers,'  tried  to  show 
that  the  work  of  Susruta  (identified  hy  him  with  Socrates,  so  often 
confounded  in  the  middle  ages  with  Hippocrates)  was  probably  not 
composed  lilt  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  that,  so  far 
from  the  Arabs  (as  they  themselves  declare)  having  derived  some 
of  their  knowledge  of  medical  science  from  Indian  authorities,  the 
Indian  Vaidyasastra  was  nothing  but  a  poor  copy  of  Greek  medicine, 
as  transmitted  by  the  Araljs.  But  even  though  Greek  influence  may 
be  traced  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  Indian  science,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,"  at  any  rate,  that  both  Charaka  and  Su&ruta  were 
known  w  the  Arab  Razi  [c.  A.D.  932),  and  to  the  author  of  the 
Fihrist  (completed  A.D.  987),  and  that  their  works  must  therefore 
have  existed,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  least  as  early  as  the  gth 
century.  Among  the  numerous  later  medical  works  published  and 
greatly  esteemed  in  India,  the  most  important  general  compendium* 
are  V-'igbhata's  Aih{d>igj-hridaya,  "  the  heart  of  the  eignt-limbed 
(body  of  medical  science),"  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
9th  century,  or  still  earlier;  and  Bhiva  ,Mika'5  Bhdva-prakdSa, 
probably  of  the  early  part  of  the  l6th  century;  while  of  special 
treatises  may  be  mentioned  Madhava's  system  of  pathology,  the 
Rugyinikhaya,  or  Mddkava- Niddna,  of  tne  8th  or  9th  century: 
and  Sarngadhara's  compendium  of  therapeutics,  the  Sdrngadkara- 
sav:hi(d,  composed  before  1300,  having  been  commented  upon  by 
V'opadeva.  NIatcria  mcdica,  with  which  India  is  so  lavisnly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  Hindu  medical  writers, 
the  oldest  treatise  being  apparently  the  Dhanvantari-nighanfu,  of 
uncertain,  but  not  vcr>' nigh,  age;  besides  which  may  be  mentioned 
Madanapfila's  Mfidanavinoda,  written  A.D.  1374;  the  more  modem 
Ruja-nighanfu.  by  the  Kashmirian  Narahari;  besides  other,  still 
more  recent  esteemed  works  of  this  class,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  valuable  medical  dictionary  Vaidyakaiabdasindhu  by  Umcsa- 
chandra  Gupta.  A  useful  general  view  of  this  branch  of  Indian 
science  is  contained  in  T.  A.  Wise's  Commentary  on  Hindu  Medicine 
(1845),  and  in  his  History  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  (1867);  but  the  subject 
has  since  then  been  treated  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  critical  way 
in  Professor  J.  Jolly's  "  Mcdicin  "  in  Buhler's  Grundriss  der  indo- 
arischen  Philoloste. 

IX.  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. — Hindu  astronomy  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  a  prc-scientific  and  a  scientific  period. 
While  the  latter  clearly  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
searches of  Hipparchus  and  other  Greek  astronomers.  j-,_____ 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  earlier  astronomical  and  ^^J^  '^ 
astrological  theories  of  Indian  writers  were  entirely  of  ^,,j^^. 
home  growth  or  partly  derived  from  foreign  sources.  „m^^ 
From  very  ancient  (probably  Indo-European)  times 
chronological  calculations  were  based  on  the  synodical  revolutiona 
of  the  moon — theditfcrcnce  between  twelve  such  revolutions  (making 
together  354  days)  and  the  solar  year  being  adjusted  by  the  insertion, 
at  ihc  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  of  twelve  additional  days.  Besides 
this  primitive  mode  the  Rigvcda  also  alludes  to  the  method  prevalent 
in  post-Vedic  times,  according  to  which  the  year  is  divided  into 
twelve  (sdvana  or  solar)  months  of  thirty  days,  with  a  thirteenth 
month  intercalated  every  fifth  year.  This  quinquennial  cycle 
(yugn),  is  explained  in  the  Jyoiisha,  regarded  as  the  oldest  astro- 
nomical treatise.  An  institution  which  occupies  an  important 
part  in  those  early  speculations  is  the  theory  of  the  so-called  lunar 
zodiac,  or  system  of  lunar  mansions,  by  which  the  planetary  path, 
in  accordance  with  the  duration  of  the  moon's  rotation,  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  different  stations,  named  after 
certain  constellations  inakshatra)  which  are  found  alongside  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  with  which  the  moon  (inasc.)  was  suppo«?d  to  dwf.t! 
successively  during  his  circuit.  The  same  institution  is  found  in 
China  and  Arabia;  but  it  is  htill  doubtful*'  whether  the  Hindus,  as 
some  scholars  hold,  or  the  Chaldaeans,  as  Professor  Weber  thinks, 
arc  to  be  credited  with  the  invention  of  this  theory.  Professor  G. 
Thibaut."  who  has  again  thoroughly  investigated  the  problem,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  nakshatra-thcory 
arose  independently  in  India,  but  that  it  is  still  doubtful  whence  the 
Hindus  derived  it.  The  principal  works  of  this  period  are  hitherto 
known  from  quotations  only,  viz.  the  Curgi  Sartihilu,  which  Professor 
Kern  would  fix  at  c.  50  B.C.,  the  Ndradi  Satnhild  and  others. 

The  new  era,  which  the  same  scholar  dates  from  c.  A.D.  250.  ti 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  five  original  Siddhantas  (partly 
extant  in  revised  redactions  and  in  quotations),  the  very  names  of 
twoof  which  suggest  Western  influence,  viz.  the  Paitdmaka-,  Sdrya-," 
Vasishllia-.   Rontaka-   (i.e.    Roman)  and    PaulUa- siddhantas .    Based 


*Z.D.M.G.  (1876).  p.  617  scq.;  {1877).  p.  647  seq. 

"  See  Profcsso   Aug.  Mtiller's  paper,  ZJ).M.G.  (1880),  p.  465. 

"  Seccspccially  Professor  Whitney's  essay  on  the  Lunar  Zodiac,  m 
his  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies. 

"  G.  Thibaut.  "  Astronomic,  Astrologie  und  Mathemattk,"  m 
Buhler's   Grundriss.  ^     „„ ,  ._ 

"The  Surva-siddhOnta,  translated  by  (\V.  D.  Whitney  and) 
E.  Burgess  (t'SOol. 
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on  th«ae are  the  worin of  (he  most  distinguished  Indian  astronomers, 
vix.  Aryabhata.i  probably  b<jrn  in  476;  VarOha-mihira ,«  prohably 

^ 05-^7;  Brjhma-gupta,  who  coniplt-icd  his  Brahma- siddhfinta  in 
26:  Bhatta  Utpab  (loth  century),  diaiinKuishcd  especially  as  com- 
aieDtatorofVaf&ha-fnihira:and  Uhfiskara  Achurya,  w  ho,  born  in  1 1 14, 
finkhed  his  great  counc  <A  astronomy,  the  5iddk6»ln-kiromatti,  in 
1 1 50.  In  the  works  of  seycml  of  these  writers,  from  Aryabha^a  on- 
wards, special  attention  is  paid  to  mathematical  (especially  ariih- 
fnetical  and  algebraic)  computations;  and  the  resjiective  chapters 
•C  BhAskarii's  compendium,  viz.  the  LUuvan  and  Vija-eojiiltt,'  Mill 
form  favourite  text-books  of  these  subjects.  The  quesiion  whcihtr 
AryabhatA  was  acquainted  wit  h  the  researches  of  the  Greek  algebraist 
Diophantus  (c.  a.d.  ^60)  remains  still  unsettled,  but.  even  if  this 
was  the  case,  algebraic  science  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  him 
beyond  tttc  point  attained  by  the  Greeks. 

On  Sanskrit  litenuurv  (generally  may  be  consulted  Max  MQIlor, 
History  cf  Ancient  Sanskrtt  Literaiure;  A  Weber.  History  of  Indian 
LtitratuTe\  K.  A.  M^cAiMc\\,tiiitoryoSSanikntLitcratwt.    {},  t.) 

SANSON.  CHARLES  HENRI  (b.  1739),  public  executioner 
oC  Paris  from  17S8  to  1795,  was  tbc  son  of  Charles  Sanson  or 
Longval,  who  received  in  1688  the  oflicc  of  exicuieur  des  kaiiles 
mnrcs  de  Paris,  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  Sanson's 
brothers  exercised  the  same  trade  in  other  towns.  In  the  last 
days  of  1789  Gor^as  in  the  Courrier  de  Paris  accused  Sanson  of 
harbouring  a  Royah'si  press  in  his  house.  Sanson  was  brought 
to  trial,  but  acquitted,  and  Gorsas  withdrew  the  accusation. 
After  the  execution  of  I^uis  XVI.,  a  staLctncnl  by  Sanson  was 
inserted  in  the  Tkcrmomctre  politique  (ijlh  February  1795)  in 
contradiction  of  the  false  statements  made  in  respect  of  the  king's 
behaviour  when  confronted  with  death.  He  surrendered  his 
office  in  1795  to  his  son  Henri,  who  had  been  his  deputy  iorsomc 
time,  and  held  his  father's  ofhce  till  his  death  in  J840.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  elder  Sanson's  death.  Henri's  son  Clement 
Henri  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  hold  the  office. 

The  romantic  talcs  told  of  C.  H.  Sanson  have  their  origin  in  the 
apocryphal  Mimoirei  pour  urvir  d  Vhiitoire  de  la  Rivolution  Franqaise 
far  Saisott  (2  vols.,  1829:  another  ed.,  1831).  of  which  a  few  pages 
of  introduaion  cmarute  from  l^lzac,  and  some  other  matter  from 
LMritter  de  I'Ain.  Other  Mimoires  of  Sanson,  edited  by  A.  Gn^oirc 
(pa.  for  V.  Lombard)  in  1830,  and  by  M.  d'OIbrcuzc  (6  vols..  18O2- 
1863)  are  eaually  6ciitious.  The  few  facts  definitely  ascertainable 
are  collected  by  G.  Len6tre  in  La  Guithhne  Pendant  la  Revolution 
(1893).  Cf.  M  .Toumeux,  Biblioffaphie  de  I'nistmre  de  Paris,  .  . 
(1890,  &c.),  vol.  L  Nos.  3963-3965,  and  vol.  iv.,  f.v.  "  Sanson." 

UNSON,  NICOLAS  ( 1 600-1 667) ,  French  cartographer,  wrongly 
termed  by  some  the  creator  of  French  geography,  was  bom  of  an 
old  Picardy  family  of  Scottish  descent,  at  Abbeville,  on  the 
joth  (or  31st)  of  December  1600,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Amiens.  In  1627  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Riche- 
liea  by  a  map  of  Gatil  which  he  had  constructed  (or  at  least  begun) 
wh3e  only  eighteen.  He  gave  lessons  in  geography  both  to  Lotris 
XUl.  and  to  Louis  XIV.;  and  when  Louis  XUL,  it  is  said,  came 
to  Abbeville,  he  preferred  to  be  the  guest  o(  Sanson  (then  em- 
ployed on  the  fortifications),  instead  of  occupying  the  lodgings 
provided  by  the  town.  At  the  concltislon  of  this  visit  the  king 
made  Sanson  a  councillor  of  state.  In  1647  Sanson  accused  the 
Jesuit  Labbe  of  plagiarizing  him  in  his  Pharus  CaUiae  A  ufitfuae; 
in  1648  he  lost  his  eldest  son  Nicolas,  killed  during  the  Fronde. 
.\moag  the  friends  of  his  later  years  was  the  great  Cond£.  He 
died  At  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  1667.  Two  younger  sons, 
Adricn  (d.  1708)  and  CuIUaumc  (d.  1703),  succeeded  him  as 
geographers  to  the  king. 

Sanson's  (mndpol  works  are :  Calliae  anitquae  detrripth  ftOfrafikica 
(1677):  Cneeiat  antiouae  descriptio  (1636);  L' Empire  romaim  (1637); 
Britannia,  ou  reckerekes  de  t'anti^uiti  d^Abbenite  (1638),  in  which  be 
■crks  to  identify  Strabo's  BritanHia  with  Abbeville;  La  France 
(1644):  Tables  mHkodiques  pour  Us  divisions  des  Caules  ,  .  , 
/1644);  L'Angkterre,  rEspatne,  Vltalie  et  iAUemagne  (1644): 
Le  Corns  du  iUiin  (1646):  Tii  Pkarum  CaUiae  antiquag  PkUtppi 
Lahbe  duqmuitiones  (1647-1648);  Remarqurs  sur  la  carte  de  I'ancienne 
Camle  de  Cisar  (1651):  L'Asie  (1652);  Index  irographicus  (16M): 
Ceoiraphia  sacra  (1653);  L'AJriqiie  (1656).  In  1M2  Hubert  JailTot 
collected  Sanson's  maps  in  an  Atlas  nouveau.     S<x  also  Niccron, 

•  The  Aryahkaflya,  edited  by  H.  Kcm  (1874). 

*Thc  Brthat-saiphild  and  YoiayatrH,  editL-d  and  translated  by 
H.Kem;  the  Lathu-Jtttaka,  edited  by  A.  Wcljcr  and  H.  jaeobi. 

*  A  translation  at  both  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  mpectivc 
chapcen  of  Brahtna-gupta's  work,  was  published  (1817)  by  H.  T. 
Colcbrooke.  with  an  imponant  "  Oisscrtation  on  tV.c  Algebra  of  the 
Hiflduft."  reprinted  in  the  Misc.  Essays,  ii.  pp.  375  seq. 
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Mtmiml,  vols.  xiii.  and  xx.:  the  iSth-cmtury  edition!  of  Mine  of 
Sansu'n's  worlci  on  Di-lamArchc  under  the  titles  of  Alias  deiiog^phie 
ancteHKt  and  Allal  britonmqtie;  and  the  Catalogue  del  cartii  el  livres 
de  lioiraphie  de  Sanson  [.\-jQ2). 

SARsovnro.  amdrba  coirruca  del  smn  (1460-1529), 

Florentine  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  called  Niccolo  di 
Domenico  Contucci,  and  was  born  at  Monte.  Sansavino  near 
Arezzo,  whence  he  took  his  name,  which  is  usiully  softened  to 
Sansovino.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  and  at  first 
worked  in  the  purer  style  of  i5tb-ccntury  Florence.  Hence  his 
early  works  arc  by  tar  the  best,  such  as  the  terra-cot ta  altarpicce 
in  Santa  Cbiara  at  Monte  Sansavino,  and  the  marble  reliefs  of 
the  "  Annunciation,"  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  a  "  Pieti," 
the  "  Last  Supper,"  and  various  statuettes  in  the  Corbinelli  chapel 
of  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  all  executed  between  the  years  1488 
ai>di49>.  Fromi49iloisooAndrcaworkcdinPortugalfor  the 
king,  and  some  pieces  of  sculpture  by  him  still  exist  in  the 
monastic  church  U  Coimbra.  (Set  Raczinski,  Let  Arts  en 
Porlugat,  Paris,  1846,  p.  344.)  These  early  reliefs  show  stronf^y 
the  influence  of  Donatcllo.  Tbc  beginning  of  a  more  pagan  style 
isshonminthestatucsof "  St  John  baptizing  Christ  "over  tbe  east 
door  of  the  Florentine  baptistery.  Tils  group  was,  however, 
finished  by  tbe  weaker  hand  of  Vincenzo  Danti.  In  1502  be 
executed  tbe  marble  font  at  Volterra,  with  good  reliefs  of  the 
"  Four  Virtues  "  and  the  "Baptism  of  Christ."  In  1 305  Sansovino 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  make  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza  and  Cardinal  Cirolamo  delta 
Rovere  tor  t  he  retro-choir  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  The  architect- 
oral  parts  of  these  monuments  and  their  sculptured  foliage  are 
cilremcly  graceful  and  executed  with  the  most  minute  delicacy, 
but  the  recumbent  cfTigiesshow  the  beginning  of  a  serious  decline 
in  taste.  These  tombs  became  models  which  lor  many  years  were 
copied  by  most  later  sculptors  with  incrcasingesaggeritionsof 
their  defects.  In  1 51  j,  while  still  in  Rome,  Sansovino  executed 
a  very  beautiful  group  of  t  he  "-Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Anne," 
now  over  one  of  the  side  ahars  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino. 
From  151 J  to  1528  he  was  at  Lorcto,  where  he  cased  the  outside 
of  the  Santa  Casa  in  white  marble,  covered  with  reliefs  and 
sl.tluettcs  in  niches  between  engaged  columns;  a  small  part  of 
this  sculpture  was  the  work  of  Andrea,  but  the  greater  part  was 
executed  by  Monlclupo,  Tribolo  and  others  of  his  assistants  and 
pupils.  Though  the  general  etiect  is  rich  and  magnilicent, 
the  individual  pieces  of  sculpture  are  both  dull  and  feeble.  The 
earlier  reliefs,  those  by  Sansovino  himself,  are  the  best. 

SAHSOVIKO.JACOPO  (1477-1570),  Italian  sculptor,  was  called 
Sansovino  after  his  master  Andrea,  his  lamily  name  being  Talli. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  in  1 500,  and  in  1510  accompanied 
him  to  Rome,  devoting  himself  there  to  the  study  of  antique 
sculpture.  Julius  II.  employed  him  to  restore  damaged  statues, 
and  he  made  a  fuII-sizcd  copy  of  the  Laocoon  group,  which  was 
aftcr^vards  cast  in  bronze,  and  is  now  in  the  Ufiizi  at  Florence. 
In  1511  be  returned  to  Florence,  and  began  the  statue  of  St 
James  the  Elder,  which  is  now  in  a  niche  in  one  of  the  great  piers 
of  the  Duomo.  He  carved  a  nude  figure  of "  Bacchus  and  I^n," 
now  in  the  Bargello,  near  the  "Bacchus"  of  MichcUngcIo.fromthe 
contrast  with  which  it  suffers  much.  Soon  afterwards  Jacopo 
returned  to  Rome,  and  designed  for  his  (ellow-ciiizensthe  grand 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  dci  Fiorentini,  which  was  carried  out  by 
AntonioSangallotheyounger.  Amarblegroupofthe "Madonna 
and  Child,"  heavy  in  style,  now  at  the  west  of  S.  Agostino,  was  his 
next  imponant  work.  In  1527  Jacopo  fled  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  to  Venice,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Titian  and  Pietro 
Aretino;  henceforth  till  his  death  he  was  occupied  in  adorning 
Venice  with  magnificent  buildings  and  many  second-rate  pieces 
o(  sculpture  Among  the  latter  Jacopo's  poorest  works  are  the 
colossal  statues  of  "Neptune  "  and  "  Mars  "  on  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  ducal  palace.  His  best  arc  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy 
of  St  Mark,  cast  in  1562;  inferior  to  these  are  the  series  of  six 
bronze  reliefs  round  the  choir  of  the  same  church.  In  1565  he 
completed  a  small  bronze  gate  with  a  graceful  relict  of "  Christ 
surrounded  by  Angels  ";  this  gate  shuts  off  the  altar  of  tbe 
Reserved  Host  in  the  choir  of  St  Mark'ir^  > 
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Jacopo's  chief  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  the  numerous 
fine  Venetian  buUdiiigt  which  he  designed,  such  as  the  public 
library,  the  mint,  the  Scuola  delta  Miscricordia,  the  Palazzo  de' 
Cornari  and  the  Palazzo  Ddfino,  with  its  magnificent  staircase— 
the  last  two  both  on  the  grand  canal.  Among  his  ecclesiastical 
works  the  chief  were  the  church  of  S.  Fantino,  that  of  S.  Manino, 
near  the  arsenal,  the  Scuola  di  S.  Giovanni  degli  Schiavoni  and, 
finest  of  all,  the  church,  now  destroyed  (see  Venice),  of  S.  Cemi- 
niano,  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Tuscan  and  Composite  orders 
used  with  the  graceful  freedom  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  154s  the  loof  of  the  public  library,  which  he  was  then  con- 
structing, fell  in;  on  this  account  be  was  imprisoned,  fined  and 
dismissed  from  the  ofKcc  of  chief  architect  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  he  had  been,  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  signoria  on  the 
;th  of  April  1539.  Owing  to  the  intervention  of  Titian,  Pietro 
Arctino  and  others,  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  and  in  1549  he 
was  restored  to  his  post.  He  did  good  service  for  St  Mark's  by 
encircling  its  failing  domes  with  bands  of  iron.  Sansovino's 
architectural  works  have  much  beauty  of  proportion  and  grace 
of  ornament,  a  little  marred  in  some  cases  by  an  excess  of  sculp- 
tured decoration,  though  the  carving  itself  is  always  beautiful, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  He  used  the  classic  orders  with 
great  freedom  and  tasteful  invention.  His  numerous  pupils 
were  mostly  men  of  but  little  talent. 

SANTA  ANA.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Orange  county, 
southern  California,  U.S.A.,  u  m.  S.E.  ot  Los  Angeles.  Pop. 
(1900)  A93i  (so6  foreign-born);  (1910)  8419.  It  isservedby  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Pacific  Electric  railways.  The  city  is  situated  about  10  m.  from 
the  ocean,  in  the  lower  western  foothills  of  the  Santa  Ana  moun- 
tains. There  are  numerous  artesian  wells  in  the  surrounding 
region,  and  there  is  a  good  irrigation  system.  (For  a  description 
of  the  irrigation  canal  see  Aqueduct.)  Santa  Aiu  is  in  the 
orange,  lemon  and  walnut  region  of  southern  California,  and  in 
the  only  important  celery-growing  district  of  the  state;  the 
celery  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  in  the  large  district  known  as 
the  "  Peallands  "  (about  9  m.  from  the  city),  which  is  underlaid 
by  a  deposit  of  peat  from  i  to  100  ft.  deep.  Other  important 
products  of  the  county  are  petroleum,  barley,  sugar  beets, 
apricots  and  lima  beans.  Santa  Ana  was  first  platted  in  1S69 
and  was  incorporated  in  1888.  Its  growtt 'since  1900  has  been 
rapid. 

SANTA  ANA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Santa  Ana, 
Salvador,  50  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  San  Salvador.  Pop.(i90s) 
about  48,000.  It  is  situated  about  zioo  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  arc  covered  by 
coffee  and  sugar  plantations  and  woods.  It  is  the  second  city 
of  the  republic  in  size,  and  has  broad  shady  streets  and  fine  open 
squares.  The  municipal  offices,  hospital,  literary  institute  and 
barracks  are  noteworthy  buildings,  and  the  parish  church, 
Doric  in  style,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Central 
America.  Cigars,  pottery,  starch,  spirits,  sugar  and  various 
textiles  are  manufactured,  and  the  export  trade  in  coffee  and 
sugar  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  opening  in  19000!  a  railway 
to  San  Salvador  and  the  Pacific  port  of  Acajutla. 

SANTA-ANNA.  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DB  (1795-1876),  Mexican 
Soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Jalapa  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cm  on  the  Jist  of  February  1795.  He  was  neither  a  general 
nor  a  statesman,  nor  even  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  continuously  active  of  the  military  adventurers 
who  filled  Spanish  America  with  violence  during  the  first  two 
generations  of  its  independence.  He  entered  the  colonial  army 
of  Spain  as  a  cadet  in  1810,  and  served  as  one  of  the  Creole 
supporters  of  the  Spanish  government  tOl  i8>i.  In  that  year 
Mexico  fell  away  from  the  mother  country.  Iturbide,  who  was 
master  of  the  country  for  the  time,  made  Santa-Anna  brigadier 
and  governor  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  Till  about  1835  he  pursued  the 
policy  of  keeping  his  hold  on  his  native  province  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  influencing  the  rest  of  the  country  by  alternately  supporting 
and  upsetting  the  central  government.  He  first  helped  to  ruin 
Iturbide,  who  wished  to  make  himself  emperor.  He  proclaimed 
.the  Republic,  and  was  then  a  supporter  of  the  successful  federal 


party.  Federalism  suited  him  very  well  since  it  left  him  in 
command  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1 S19  he  defeated  a  foolish  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  reassert  their  authority  in  Mexico.  He  kept 
himself  in  reserve  till  events  gave  him  a  chance  to  upset  the 
president  of  the  day,  Bustamente,  whom  he  defeated  at  Casas 
Blancas  on  the  12th  of  November  i8j3.  He  could  now  have 
become  president  himseU,  but  preferred  to  rule  through  dummies. 
Now  that  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  become  master  be  became 
reactionary  and  abolished  the  federal  constitution.  This  l«d 
to  the  revolt  of  Texas,  which  was  full  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States.  Santa-Anna  invaded  Texas  and  gained  some  successes, 
but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  on  the 
3ist  of  April  1836.  The  Tcxans  had  a  good  excuse  for  shooting 
him,  as  he  conducted  war  in  a  ferocious  way.  They  preferred 
to  let  him  save  his  life  by  ordering  his  troops  to  evacuate  the 
country.  He  was  released  in  February  1 837,  and  had  fora  time  to 
"  retire  to  his  estates  "  in  Vera  Cruz.  In  1838  the  French  govern- 
ment made  an  attack  on  the  town,  and  Santa-Anna,  by  a  display 
of  his  redeeming  virtue  of  personal  courage,  lost  a  leg  but  regained 
hisinflucnce.  He  became  military  dictator  in  1841,  and  governed 
by  violence  tiD  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  mutiny  in  1845.  He 
fled  to  Cuba,  but  was  recalled  to  command  against  the  invading 
army  from  the  United  States  in  1846.  The  Americans  beat  him, 
and  once  more  (1848)  he  went  into  exile.  In  1853  he  was  recalled 
and  named  president  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness. 
In  less  than  two  years  he  was  again  overthrown  and  had  to  go 
abroad  in  August  1855.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Santa-Anna  was 
hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico,  endeavouring  to  find  an 
opening  to  renew  his  old  adventures.  He  tried  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  the  French  and  the  United  States  to  see  if  they  would 
serve  his  turn.  But  he  had  outlived  his  time.  The  empty  title 
of  grand-marshal  given  by  Maximilian  was  all  he  gained.  When 
in  1867  he  attcnfpted  to  head  a  rising,  he  was  captured  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  spared  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in 
his  dotage.  At  last,  worn  out  by  age,  he  accepted  an  amnesty 
and  returned  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  be  died  in  obscurity 
on  the  >oth  of  June  1876. 

See  H.  H.  Bancroft.  History  of  the  Pac!fc  Slala  ofNcrlk  Amtricc, 
vols.  viii.  and  ix.  (San  Francisco,  18S2-1S90). 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Santt 
Barimra  county,  in  southern  California.  U.S.A.,  on  the  eoast- 
plain  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains.  Fbp. 
(1400)  6587(1143  foicign-born) ,  (igio)  11,659.  It  iS  served  by 
the  Co-isl  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  system.  With 
picturesque  surroundings,  excellent  bathing  beach  and  ideal 
climate.  Santa  Barbara  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  of  California.  The  monthly  average  of  the 
mean  temperatures  for  13  years  (18S1-1903  inclusive)  varied 
from  53°  in  January  to  67°  in  August.  Nowhere  in  OUifomin 
it  plant  life  more  varied  and  beautiful;  in  the  vicinity  are  walnut, 
olive,  lemon  and  orange  groves.  North-west  of  the  dty  are  the 
valuable  oil  fields  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  notably  the  Santa 
Maria  field,  6  m-  S.  of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  region  between 
Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria,  first  developed  in  1903.  A  presMa 
(Spanish  militaiy  post)  was  established  here  in  1782,  and  a 
Franciscan  mission,  by  Jumpcro  Scrra,  about  four  years  later. 
The  mission  building  is  well  preserved,  and  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  attraction  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  now  the 
Franciscan  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  near  it  is  a 
Franciscan  college.  Immediately  behind  it  i*  the  picturesque 
Mission  Canyon.  Santa  Barbara  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1829,  and  in  the  sectional  struggles  following  leaned  to  the  side 
of  Monterey  and  the  North.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Americans 
in  Augtist  1846,  then  (without  bloodshed)  by  the  Califomians 
in  October,  and  again  definitively  by  the  American  forces  on  the 
27th  of  November  1846.  In  1850  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
though  already  long  a  Mexican  "  ciudad."  It  remained  oS  the 
railway  route  until  1887. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  town  of  Iloilo  province,  island  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  on  the  Jalaur  river,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Iluilo,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Vap.  (1903), 
after  the  annexation  of  Z&rtagk,  Lucena,  Pavfa  and  Lcganis, 
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3J,6it;  lubscquently  Pavta  (pop.  in  190J,  5700)  wat  annexed 
to  Jaro.  There  ue  87  bamos  or  villages  in  the  town,  only  tiuee 
d  these  had  a  population  in  1903  exceeding  1000.  The  language 
is  Visayan.  The  principal  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane,  Indian  com,  rice  cacao,  coco-nut  palm  and  tobacco,  and 
the  raising  of  cattle^ 

SANTA  CATHAROIA,  a  southern  maritime  sUte  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  Parani,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  RIa  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  W.  by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  Mislones  territory  of 
Argentina.  Pop.  (1900)  310,189;  area  28,633  sq.  m.  The 
Sctra  do  Mar  rises  cot  far  from  the  coast  and  leaves  only  a 
namm  coast  xone,  and  the  plateau  above  is  much  broken  with 
irregular  ranges  of  mountains.  The  coast  region,  though  in  the 
temperate  zone,  is  hot  and  humid.  It  is  den^ly  forested,  is 
broken  by  swamps  and  lagoons,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous 
short  streams  from  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  serras.  The  plateau 
is  less  densely  wooded,  but  has  some  highly  fertile  plains,  the 
open  camfos  being  partly  devoted  to  stock  raking.  Except  in 
the  malarious  coast  zone,  the  climate  is  temperate,  bracing  and 
cxccptionaUy  healthy.  The  drainage  is  westward  to  the  Faranii, 
the  rivers  being  tributaries  of  the  IguassA,  which  fount  its 
northern  boundary,  and  of  the  Uraguay,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  A  iwmber  of  prosperous  German  colonies — the  largest 
aad  best  known  of  wbicb  are  Blumebau,  Dona  Frandsca, 
Joinville,  Itajahy,  Brusque,  Dom  Pedro  and  Sto  Bento— are 
devoted  chiefly  to  agricultuic  There  is  no  cultivation  on.a  large 
scale,  as  an  S*o  Pauk>  and  the  northern  provioces.  CoSee  is 
produced  to  a  limited  extent.  Indian  corn,  beans,  onions,  fruit 
and  mandioca  are  the  principal  products.  A  prominent  industry 
is  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  wuUi  or  Paraguayan  tea 
(lUz  paraiuayaisii),  which  is  an  article  of  export.  The  mineral 
resources  include  roal,  iron,  silver,  gold  and  petroleum,  the  first 
alone  is  mined.  Thoonly  railway  of  the  state,  the  DosaThereza 
Christina,  runs  from  Laguna,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon  of  that 
name  on  the  southern  coast,  northward  to  the  port  of  Imbituba 
(about  4  m.)  and  thence  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
TuboiSo  to  the  coal  fields  of  that  name  (69  m.).  The  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality  and  the  development  of  the  mines,  which  were 
discovernl  in  1S41,  has  not  been  a  success.  A  later  investigation 
shows  that  there  are  beds  of  better  coal  at  a  greater  depth 
extending  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Sio  Paulo.  The  capital 
of  the  state  is  FlorianopoUs  (f  .>.)  also  called  Santa  Catharina  and 
Desterro,  and  its  other  towns  are  Biumenau,  Lsgra  (9356), 
Lagutu  (7181),  Joinville  (13,996),  Itajahy  (8873),  Brusque  (8094), 
Slo  Josi  (it,83o),  opposite  FlorianopoUs,  Tubario  (5495)  and 
Sio  Frandsca  (5583),  a  good  port  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  in  direct  communication  with  a  majority  of  the  German 
colonies. 

SAMTA  CLARA  (01  Vilu-Cuxa),  the  capital  of  SanU  Clara 
province,  Cuba,  about  185  m.  (by  tail)  E.S.E.  of  Havana. 
Pop.  (1907)  16,702.  It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
on  a  pUteau,  between  two  small  streams,  and  is  served  by  the 
Unite!  Railways  of  Havana  and  by  the  Cuba  and  the  Cuba 
Central  railways,  the  last  connecting  the  east  and  west  lines  with 
the  north  and  south  coasts.  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide, 
and  there  are  many  fine  buildings.  The  oldest  church  is  of  the 
last  third  of  the  r8th  century.  The  dty  is  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  arc  cultivated  in  cane  or  devoted  to  grazing. 
Santa  Clara  was  founded  in  1689  by  a  band  of  schismatics  from 
Remedies. 

BAJITA  CRUZ,  ALVARO  DE  BAZAN,  xst  Muqcis  or  (1536- 
X588),  Spanish  admiral,  was  bora  at  Granada  on  the  nth  of 
December  x  s>6,  of  an  ancient  family  originally  settled  in  the  valley 
of  Baztaa  in  Navarre,  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  their 
name.  His  grandfather,  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  took  part  in  the 
conqoest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  ia  1491,  and  bis  father, 
who  bad  the  same  Christian  name,  was  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  made  general  of  the  BsUcys—or 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  crown  of  Sfun 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  future  admiral  followed  his  father 
ia  his  youth,  and  was  early  employed  in  high  commands.  He 
waskmemberof  themilitaqronterof  StIago.    Inij&4heaaded 


in  the  capture  of  Velei  de  Gometa,  commanded  the  division  of 
galleys  employed  to  blockade  Tetuan,  and  to  suppress  the  piracy 
carried  on  from  that  port.  The  service  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  performed.  Bazan  certainly  earned  the  confidence 
of  PUlip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  galleys 
of  Naples  in  rs68.  This  post  brought  him  Into  dose  relations 
with  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  the  Holy  League  was  formed 
against  the  Turks  in  rs7a  During  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (7th  of  October  1 57 1),  Bazan 
was  always  in  favour  of  the  more  energetic  course.  In  the  battle 
he  commanded  the  reserve  divlston,  and  his  prompt  energy 
averted  a  disaster  when  Uluch  Ali,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Turks,  outmaaceuvred  the  conmuuider  of  the  Christian 
ri^t,  Giovanni  Andrea  Dona,  and  broke  the  allied  line.  He 
Sccompanied  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  taking  of  Tunis  in  the 
following  year.  When  Philip  II.  enforced  his  dain  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  in  i58o-i58r,  Santa  Cruz  held  a  naval 
command.  The  prior  of  Crato,'  an  illegitimate  repracntatlws 
of  the  Portuguese  royal  famiiy,  who  coaductcd  the  popular 
resistance  to  the  gnnexstirm  of  the  coontiy  by  Philip,  continued 
however,  to  hold  the  island  possessions  of  Portugal  in  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  supported  by  a  number  of  French  adventurers  under 
Philip  Strozzi,  a  Fbtentine  exile  in  the  service  of  France.  Santa 
Cruz  was  sent  OS  adminl  of  the  Ocean  to  drive  the  pretender  and 
his  friends  away  ia  1383.  His  victory  off  Terceirs  over  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  looae  confederatkm  of  adventurers  and  semi- 
pirates,  Frei»Ji  and  English,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of 
Spain.  Santa  Cruz,  who  recognized  that  Es^and  was  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  Spain,  became  the  zealous  advocate  of 
war.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  King  Philip  from  An^  in 
Terceira,  on  the  9th  of  August  1383,  contains  the  first  definite 
suggestion  of  the  Armada.  Santa  Cruz  himself  was  to  have 
commanded.  His  plans,  schemes  and  estimates  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  docimients  concerning  the  Armada 
collected  by  Don  Cesireo  Duro.  The  hesitating  character  of  the 
king,  and  his  many  embarrassments,  political  and  financial, 
caused  many  delays,  and  left  Santa  Cruz  nnable  to  act  with 
effect.  He  was  at  Lisbon  without  the  means  of  fitting  out  hit 
ilect,  when  Drake  burnt  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz  in  X387. 
The  independence  of  judgment  shown  by  Santa  Cruz  ended  by 
offending  the  lung,  and  he  was  hdd  responsible  fat  the  faiiuTet 
and  delays  which  were  the  result  of  the  bad  managemeat  of  hit 
master.  Hit  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  February  1 38S 
at  Lisbon,  was  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  unjustified 
reproaches  of  the  king.  The  marquis  de  Santa  Cnu  was  the 
designer  of  the  great  galleons  which  were  employed  to  cany  the 
trade  between  Cadiz  and  Vera  Cnu  in  Mexico. 


Don  Ces&reo  Duro  in  La  Armada  Invencibk,  and  he  gi\'cs  a  biography 
of  the  marquis  in  his  Conqvisla  de  las  Istas  Atores.  A  separate  lite 
has  been  puDltihed  by  Don  Anget  de  Altolaguirre.  Theirare  various 
notices  et  SanU  Cniz  in  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell's  Dan  Jplat  «/ 
Aiulria.  (D.  H.) 

SAHTA  CRQZ,  an  eastern  department  of  Bolivia,  botmded 
N.  by  £1  Benf,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Chuquisaca  and  W.  by 
ChuquisacaandCochabambo.  Areat4r,368sq.m.  Pop.C>0oo) 
109,593;  (r9o6  estimated)  134,743.  It  ia  only  partly  explored* 
It  consists  of  a  great  plain  extending  eastward  from  the  bue 
of  the  Andes  to  the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  broken  by  occasional 
isolated  hills,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  a  detached  group  of  low  sierras 
known  collectively  under  the  rwme  Chiquitos,  which  belong  to 
the  Brazilian  highlands  rather  than  to  the  Andes.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  department  is  an  upland  zone  bdoaging  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  here  the  Bolivian  settlements 
are  chiefly  concentrated.  The  Chiquitos  contain  a  number  of 
old  missions,  now  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Indians.  The 
great  plains,  whose  general  elevation  it  about  900  ft.  above  the 
tea,  are  so  level  that  the  drainage  does  not  cany  oS  the  water 
in  the  rainy  scatoa,  and  immimte  areat  are  flooded  for  months 
at  a  time.  Ezteodve  areat  are  permanently  twampy.  There 
OR  forcsu  ia  the  N.  and  W.,  but  the  larger  part  of  tiie department 
Coasittt  of  open  grassy  plains,  suitable  for  grazing.  The  Uaaot 
'  A  prioiy  of  the  Maltese  knights  of  St  John  of  Jenualeai. 
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dcChiquitos,  adjacent  to  the  sierras  of  that  name,  have  long  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  river  systems,  one  belonging 
to  the  Amaxon  and  the  other  to  the  La  Flats  basins.  The  first 
includes  the  Guapay  or  Rio  Grande,  Piray  or  Sara,  Yapacani 
and  Marac£,  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mamoii,  and  the  San 
Miguel,  Blanco,  Bauiesand  Faragua,  tributariesof  the  Guapori — 
both  draining  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  department. 
In  the  extreme  cast  a  number  of  itxeams  flow  eastward  into  the 
Paraguay,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Otuquis;  their  channels 
are  partly  hidden  in  swamps  and  lagoons.  The  climate  of  the 
plains  is  hot  and  malarial,  and  tlie  rainfall  heavy.  On  the 
Andean  slopes  the  temperature  is  more  agreeable.  Stock- 
raising  is  followed  to  some  extent  on  the  plains.  Otherproducts 
of  the  western  districts  are  sugar,  rum,  cacao,  rice,  cotton,  co&ec 
and  indigo.  Kubber  and  medicinal  products  are  also  exported. 
The  Guapay  is  navigable  for  small  boats  in  high  water,  and 
also  the  lower  courses  of  the  other  riven  named,  but  they  are 
of  little  service  except  in  the  transport  of  rubber.  The  principal 
markets  for  Santa  Cruz  products  are  in  the  Bolivian  cities  of  the 
Andes  where  sugar,  rum,  cacao  and  coffee  £nd  a  ready  sale. 
There  is  a  trade  route  across  the  plains  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  to  Puerto  Suatez,  on  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Bolivian 
government  contracted  in  tQoS  for  a  railway  between  these  two 
points  (about  497  m.)  but  the  traffic  is  inconsiderable. 

The  capital  and  only  large  town  of  the  department  is  Santa 
Cxcz  DE  LA  SiEXSA  (pop.,  in  1900,  1 5,874;  in  1906,  estimated, 
>o,535),  on  the  Piray,  a  tributary  of  the  Mamori,  1450  ft.  above 
sea-level,  about  t6o  m.  in  a  straight  line  N.E.  of  Sucre.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lower  terrace  of  the  Andean  slope  in  a  highly  fertile 
district,  devoted  to  sugar-cane  and  stock-raising.  It  is  a  dusty, 
straggling,  frontier  town  with  rough  habitations  and  a  haU- 
dvilized  population,  diiefly  Indians  and  mestizos.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  has  a  partly  finished  cathedral,  seminary  and 
mission  stadon  for  the  Indians.  It  has  also  a  national  college. 
There  are  flour  mills,  sugar  mills,  distilleries,  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactories.  The  original  site  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
was  in  the  uplands,  but  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  about 
1 590,  the  phrase  "  de  la  Sierra  "  being  kept.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  centre  for  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  and  as  a  centre 
of  trade.  Ezpeditbns  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  or  to  the  Cbiquitos 
missions  arc  fitted  out  here,  and  it  is  the  objective  point  for  expedi- 
tions eiUering  Bolivia  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

JUNTA  CRUZ,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  on  the  northern  headland  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  about  75  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1900)  3*59 
U123  foreign-bom);  (rgro)  it,t46.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  railway.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  popular  seaside  resort.  The  site 
of  the  city,  which  spreads  back  over  bluffs  and  terraces  to  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains  (1000-3800  ft.  in  altitude),  is  very 
picturesque,  and  the  scenery  in  theenvironsbeautifuL  Hillsnearly 
enclose  the  city,  protecting  it  from  the  ocean  fogs.  Monterey 
Bay  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  fish;  and  there  is  a  large  fish 
hatchery  near  the  city.  Fruits  in  great  variety  are  grown  in  the 
valley  and  foothills.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  one  of  the 
noblest  redwood  forests  of  the  state — the  only  one  south  of  San 
Francisco;  two  groves,  the  Sempervirens  Park  (4000  acres) 
and  the  Fremont  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  5  m.  from  Santa  Cruz,  have 
been  permanently  preserved  by  the  state.  A  Franciscan  mission 
was  established  at  Santa  Cruz  in  r79r  and  secularized  in  r834, 
but  was  later  destroyed.  A  pueblo  or  villa  called  Branciforte, 
one  of  the  least  important  of  the  Spanish  settlements  (now  a 
suburb  of  Santa  Cruz),  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  in  1797, 
and  before  the  American  conquest  was  merged  with  the  settle- 
ment that  bad  grown  up  about  the  mission.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  over  Santa  Cruz  in  July  1846.  The  dty 
was  chattered  in  T876. 

SAHTA  CRUZ,  an  arohipclago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
division  of  Melanesia,  belonging  to  Great  B  ritain.  It  is  a  scattered 
group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  irregularly  disposed  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  between  8"  31'  and  ir°  40'  S.,  165°  38'  and  i68*  E. 
The  total  land  area  is  380  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  5000. 


At  the  north-western  extrcmitv,  separated  by  a  deep  channel 

from  the  Salomon  IsLintis,  the  lollowing  islands  are  clustered;  the 
DufT  and  Matema  or  Swallow  groups,  Analogo,  Tinakula  or  Volcano 
Island  and  others :  from  these  a  single  chain  cur\-es  S.E.  and  then 
E.,  consisting  of  Nitendi  or  Santa  Cruz,  the  largest  island,  Tupua  or 
E^l^'irombe,  Vanikoro  CRcchcrche),  Tucopia,  Anuda  (Cherry)  and 
Ffti.ika  (Mitic).  In  Vanikoro  there  are  volcanic  mountains  up  to 
30;,o  ft.  in  height,  and  Tinakula  is  a  constantly  active  volcano  of 
2200  ft.  Nitendi  is  of  less  elevation  (1215  ft.  at  the  highest).  Coral 
reefs  are  not  extensive,  excepting  those  surrounding  Vanikoro. 
The  islands  art  densely  wooded,  and  have  a  flora  akin  to  that  of 
New  Guinea.  The  land  fauna  is  very  scanty;  that  of  the  sea  cx- 
trt-mcly  rich  and  valuable  to  the  natives,  who  are  skilled  fishermen 
and  navigators.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  storms  are 
frKjuent.    The  natives  are  of  Papuan  stock,  with  an  intermixture 


of  other  blood;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Duff  group,  Tucopia 

and  Anuda,  which  are  inhut>ited  by  pure  Polynesians.    The  i 

live  in  \'in.iK'"^  fsotnt  i''.iv.'-^.  fortified).    In  the  past  they  have  proved 


trv.iciimoLij.  and  c.miuLaL-m  is  not  extinct.  The  work  of  mission- 
aries, however,  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  istands  are  included  in 
the  British  iJrotectorate  of  the  Southern  Solomons.  Some  trade  in 
copra  is  carried  on. 

The  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Alvaro  MendalU 
in  1 595,  in  which  year  be  attempted  to  fotmd  a  colony  on  Nitendi, 
but  died  there  on  the  tSth  of  October.  In  r767  Philip  Carteret 
visited.the  archipelago,  and  called  it  the  Queen  Chariotte  Islands, 
a  name  still  sometimes  used.  During  the  next  century,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  kidnapping  them  as  labourers,  the  natives 
became  so  much  embitteVed  against  foreigners  that  in  i87r  they 
murdered  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Patteson  on  Nukapu,  one  of 
the  Swallow  group.  In  1875  James  Graham  Goodenough, 
commodore  of  the  Australian  station,  was  shot  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  on  Nitendi  during  a  cruise,  and  ilied  of  his  wotmd. 
Patteson's  murder,  however,  had  roused  public  feeUng  ia 
England;  steps  were  taken  to  regulate  the  labour  traffic,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  John  Selwyn  was  able  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  luttives.  He  erected  the  cross  which  com- 
memorates his  ixedecessor  on  Nukapu.  The  British  protectorate 
was  declared  in  1898. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
Laguna,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Laguna 
de  Bay,  about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  of  the  municipah'ty 
(1903)  r2,747.  Santa  Cruz  has  numerous  fine  buildings  and  a 
large  trade  with  Manila  by  way  of  the  lake  and  Pasig  river. 
Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  important  pursuits,  the 
town  being  noted  for  its  manufacttue  of  palm  wine.  The 
language  is  Tagalog. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  THfERtFB,  or  De  Santugo,  a  seaport  and 
the  capital  of  Tencriffe  and  of  the  Canary  Islands;  in  a8°  s8'  N. 
and  16°  I  s'W.,  on  the  east  coast.  Pop.  (1900)  38,4r9.  SantaCruz 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Canaries,  the  dvil 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Tenerifte  district,  and  the  military 
governor  of  the  island.  It  occupies  a  small  plain  bounded  by 
rugged  volcanic  rocks,  and  seamed  by  watercourses  which  are 
dty  almost  throughout  the  year.  Scarcely  any  vegetation, 
except  cactuses  and  euphorbias,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Almost  the  entire  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  I9tb  century, 
when  its  population  more  than  trebled.  The  houses  are  generally 
bw,  with  flat  roofs;  those  of  the  better  class  are  large,  with  a 
courtyard  in  the  middle,  planted  with  shrubs  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  There  are  many  good  public  buildings,  including  a 
school  of  navigation,  technical  institute,  library,  natural  history 
museum  and  hospital.  An  aqueduct  5  m.  long  brings  pure 
water  from  the  motmtains  of  the  interior.  Dromedaries  from 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  are  used 
to  convey  merchandise  and  in  agricultural  operations.  The  town 
is  defended  by  modem  forts,  but  it^  andent  batteries  have  also 
been  preserved.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  under 
Blake  in  r657,  and  by  Nelson,  who  lost  his  arm  during  the  attack, 
in  r797.  Some  British  flags  lost  on  that  occasion  hanginoneof 
the  churches.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  a  mole  facilitates 
landing.  Santa  Cruz  is  an  important  coaling  station  and  com- 
merdal  centre.    (See  Canary  IstANDS.) 

SAHTA  Ffi,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Santa  ft  county,  about  >o  m.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
339  m.  N.  of  El  Paso,  Texas.    Pop.  (1900)  5603,  (256  foreign- 
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bom  and  466  Indians);  (tQio)  5079.  SaaU  Tt  is  served  by  the 
AtcbisoB,  Topelta  &  Santa  Tt,  the  Deover  &  Rio  Grande,  and 
tlie  New  Mexico  Central  railways.  The  city  lies  about  7000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  extremity  of  theRocly 
Mountains,  in  the  Saogre  de  Cristo  range.  Its  climate  is  dry, 
equable  anid  healthy;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  49°  F., 
and  the  mean  annual  rainfall  14*1  in.  The  hUls  sunounding  the 
dty  on  all  tides  shelter  it  from  the  sandstorms  which  afflict  some 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  pleasant  climate,  attractive  moun- 
tain scenery  and  historical  interest  make  it  a  favourite  resort. 

Santa  Ft  is  built  rotind  a  plaza  or  square.  Croolced  streets, 
bunleied  with  low  adobe  houses^  are  characteristic  of  the  older  part 
cf  the  city  and  give  an  impression  of  antiquity.  Around  the  plaJea 
and  dsewnert  in  the  city,  however,  the  Mexican  style  of  architecture 
lus  given  way  to  the  Americao.  The  plaza  itself  had  been  con- 
verted from  a  barren,  sandy  square  into  a  wclI-shadcd  park,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade,  an  unique  institution, 
which  also  controls  the  public  library,  housed  in  a  brick  and  stone 
bmlding  (1907)  in  the  Mission  style  of  architecture.  Within  the 
plaza  are  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  New  Mexico  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Indian  wars,  a  stone  marking  the  spot  where 
the  &rst  American  flag  was  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846.  and 
a  bronze  drinking  fountain  erected  a5  a  memorial  to  John  Baptist 
Lamy  (1814-1888),  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  (1853)  and 
archbishop  (1873)  of  Santa  F6.  Facing  the  plaza  is  the  old  Governor's 
Palace,  a  low,  spreading,  adobe  structure,  erected  early  in  the  17th 
century,  but  partially  destroyed  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680  and 
later  restored.  It  was  occupied  continuously  by  the  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  American  governors  of  New  Mexico  until  190Q,  and 
houses  the  historical  museum  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Mexico  (founded  in  1850,  incorporated  in  1880),  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  and  the  New  Mexico  Museum  of  Archaeology. 
Id  this  building  General  Lew  Wallace  (governor  1878-1881)  wrote  the 
oonduding  chapters  to  Ben  Bur.  San  Miguel  chapel  was  built 
probably  m  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  destroyed  in  1680, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1710,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  in  recent  times. 
The  church  of  Nuestra  Sciiora  de  Guadalupe  (modernized  with  a 
shingle  roof  and  a  wooden  steeple^  contains  interesting  paintings 
and  antique  wood-carvings.  "The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco, 
thtTugh  not  completed,  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship  since 
about  1880.  In  its  walls  is  incorporated  part  of  a  church  erected, 
it  is  thought,  in  1637.  Also  of  interest  ate  the  Rosario  chapel;  the 
rained  earthworks  of  Fort  Marry,  north  of  the  city,  constructed  by 
General  Kearny  in  1646;  the  ruins  of  the  Garita,  an  old  Spanisn 
fortification  usra  as  a  custom  house  under  the  Mexican  government ; 
the  so-called  "  oldest  house,"  a  dilapidated  .idobe  structure  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  buikling.  continuously  inhabited,  in  the  United 
States;  the  state  library;  and  the  national  cemetery,  in  which  1033 
American  soldiers  are  buried. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  state 
Capitol,  the  executive  mansion  (1309),  the  Federal  building  (in  front 
of  which  is  a  monument'to  Kit  Carson),  the  county  court  house,  a 
National  Guard  armoury,  a  Federal  industrial  boarding  school  for 
Indians  (with  ^00  pupils  in  1908)  and  Saint  Catherine  s  Industrial 
School  for  Indians  (Roman  Catholic).  About  7  m.  cast  of  the  city 
is  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve,  across  which  the  Territory  uodertooK 
the  building,  with  convict  labour,  of  a  *'  scenic  highway  "  from 
Santa  Vi  to  Las  Vegas.  In  Pajarito  Park,  20  m.  west  of  Santa  F£, 
am  many  prehistoric  cave,  cliff  and  communal  dwellings,  and  near 
the  city  are  several  prehistoric  mounds. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Santa  Ft  are  brick,  pottery  (maae  by 
PaeWo  Indians),  and  filigree  jewelry  (made  by  Mexican  artisans). 
The  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  agricultuic  and  mining, 
(Welly  for  coal. 

Saata  Tt  is  considered  the  oldest  dty  save  one  (St  Augustine, 
Florida)  in  the  United  States.  A  settlement,  known  as  San 
Gabriel,  was  planted  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Cbama  and  the 
Rio  Grande  by  Juan  de  Ofiate  in  1598,  and  about  1605,'  some 
30  m.  S.E.,  Santa  Ft,  officially  the  Villa  Real  de  SanU  Ft  de  San 
Francisco,  wa*  fotudcd  on  the  site  of  a  deserted  Indian  pueblo 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  government  of  New  Mexico.  In 
i6jo  it  contained  a  population  of  350  Spaniards,  700  Indians 
and  about  je  balf-bieeds.  In  August  1680  the  Pueblo  Intfians, 
onfatttcred  by  the  exactions  of  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical 
aatbodties,  revolted  (see  New  Mexico:  Hislory).  Four  hundred 
Spaniards  weir  massacred,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in 
SaaU  tt,  where  tbey  were  closely  besieged.  On  the  sist  of 
Augost,  white  the  Indians  were  demoralized  by  a  sortie  from  the 
pitiioo,  the  tovm  was  evacuated,  and  the  inhabitants  made  a 

'  The  exact  date  of  the  founding  of  Santa  Ft  is  not  known,  but 
the  best  opinion  has  fixed  the  date  between  1604  and  1608,  and 
iavoun  (he  yaar  lioj. 


six  weeks'  jooniey  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  mission  o( 
Guadalupe,  near  the  modem  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Indians  then 
took  possession,  destroyed  the  crops,  churches  and  archives,  and 
revived  their  pagan  ceremonies.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  regain  the  town,  but  finally,  in  September  1693, 
Diego  de  Vargas  quietly  secured  the  fresh  submission  of  the 
Indians.  In  December  1693  a  new  Spanish  colony  of  ajout  800 
persons  arrived.  There  were  two  other  Indian  revolts,  in  1694 
and  in  1696.  Dtiring  the  iSth  century  a  considerable  trade  in 
sheep,  wool,  wine  and  pelts  developed,  chiefly  with  Chihuahua 
and  with  the  Indians  of  tlie  plains.  Alter  the  independence  of 
Mexico  Santa  ft  became  the  centre  of  a  growing  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  conducted  at  first  by  pack  animals,  and  later 
by  wagon  trains  over  the  old  Santa  Ft  Trail  leading  south-west 
from  Independence,  Kansas  C^ty,  and,  in  earlier  years,  other 
places  in  Missouri,  to  Santa  Ft.  On  the  rSth  of  August  1846, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  Santa  ft  was  occupied  by  an  American  force  under 
General  S.  W.  Kearny.  The  Mexicans  revolted  a  few  months 
later,  and  the  newly  appointed  governor,  Charles  Bent,  and  a 
number  of  American  sympathizers  were  assassinated;  but  the 
rising  was  quickly  supprened.  In  1S47  the  first  English  news- 
paper In  New  Mexico  was  established  at  Santa  Ft,  and  an 
English  school  was  founded  in  1848.  Santa  F6  remained  the 
capital  when  a  Territorial  government  was  inaugurated  in  1851. 
Tlie  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train,  on  the  9th  of  Febnury 
1S80,  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Santa  Ft,  which  until 
then  had  remained  essentially  a  Medcan  town;  but  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  wagon  caravans  over  the  old  trail,  it  lost  its 
importance  as  the  entrepot  for  the  coouncrce  of  the  South-west. 

See  the  sketch  by  F.  W.  Hodge  in  Historic  Tirmt  of  Ike  Weslern 
Slults  (New  York,  1901),  edited  by  Lyman  P.  Powell;  H.  H.  Baa- 
eruft,  History  of  Anwona  and  Ntw  Mexico  (San  Francisco,  l8iB4); 
and  Henry  Inman,  The  Old  Santa  Ft  Trait  (New  York,  1897). 

SANTA  ft,  a  central  province  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Chaco  tenitory,  E.  by  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  S.  by 
Buenos  Aires,  and  W.  by  Cordoba  and  Santiago  del  Estcro. 
Area,  50,916  sq.  m.  Fop.  (189$)  397,188,  (1904  estimated) 
640,753.  Santa  Ft  belongs  to  the  great  pampa  re^n  of  Argen- 
tina, and  has  no  wooded  districts  in  the  south  except  on  the 
river  courses.  In  the  N.  which  is  borderland  to  the  Gran  Chaco 
region,  there  are  extensive  forests,  intermingled  with  grassy 
campos.  The  surface  is  a  level  alluvial  plain,  with  a  saline 
substratum  at  no  great  depth.  Salt  is  found  on  the-surface  over 
large  areas,  and  throughout  the  province  the  water  is  brackish 
1 5  to  30  ft.  bdow  the  surface.  The  soil,  however,  produces  wheat, 
com,  alfalfa,  linseed  and  other  crops  in  abundance.  Stock- 
raising  (cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine)  is  also  an  important 
industry,  with  the  related  industries  of  butter  and  cheese-making, 
meal-curing  and  lard-refining.  Many  colonies  have  been  made, 
especially  near  the  provincial  capital.  It  <s  one  of  the  itu>st 
pioductive  provinces  in  the  republic,  in  spite  of  notoriotts  mis- 
government.  The  Parani  forms  its  eastern  boundary  for 
about  435  m.,  and  provides  unfailing  transport  facilities.  The 
great  river  is  broken  into  many  channels,  forming  islands  and 
sand  bars  which  are  constantly  changing  their  outlines.  It 
receives  two  large  tiibotariet  flowing  across  the  province — the 
Salado,  the  upper  course  of  wUcb  is  called  the  Fasage  and 
Juramento  (the  last  given  to  commemorate  the  circtimstance 
that  the  oath  to  wrest  their  independence  from  Spain  was  sworn 
on  its  banks  in  1816),  and  which  enters  the  Santa  Ft  channel  of 
the  Panni  near  the  capital;  and  the  CarcaraU,  or  CarcaraAal, 
whose  sources  are  in  the  Cordoba  sierras.  The  northern  districts 
ate  well  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Salado.  The 
railway  commimications  of  the  province  are  good,  comprising 
the  trunk  lines  of  the  Btienoa  Aires  and  Rosario  railway  with 
its  extension  to  Tucuman,  which  crosses  the  province  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.;  the  Central  Argentine  from  Rosario  to  Cordoba, 
and  to  Buenos  Aires;  the  Cordoba  Central;  Santa  Ft  to  Tucu- 
man; and  the  Provincia  de  Santa  Ft;  a  network  of  small  lines 
connects  all  the  impoirant  towns;  and  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific  which  crosses  near  iti  tottthcm  boundanr.  Ijhe  rivet 
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ports  having  railway  conn^ons  are  Reconquista,  Santa  F£, 
Colastin^,  Ovonda,  ^erto  GomeSi  San  Lorenzo,  Rosario  and 
Villa  Constitud6n.  The  capital  is  Santa  F£,  and  other  important 
towns  are  Rosario,  Espcranza  (pop.  1904  estimated  10,000),  San 
Lorenzo  (7000),  Rafaela,  Ocampo,  Calves,  Cafiada  de  Gomez 
and  VUIa  Casilda. 

SANTA  Ffi,  a  dty  of  Argentina  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  on  the  Santa  F6  channd  of  the  Parani  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Salado,  about  299  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop. 
(189s)  a4i755f  (1904  estimated)  33,200.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy 
plain  little  above  the  river  level  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace,  Jesuits*  college  and  church 
dating  from  1654,  the  cabildo  or  town  hall  facing  on  the  principal 
square  and  provincial  government  buildings.  The  town  is  less 
modem  in  appearance  than  Rosario,  and  has  a  numbn-  of  old 
residences  and  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  a 
port  of  call  for  small  river  steamers  and  is  in  ferry  communication 
with  Paran&  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Paran&.  Its  shipping 
port  for  larger  steamers  is  at  Colastinfi,  on  a  deeper  channel, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Santa  F£  also  has  railway 
communication  with  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Tucunuui  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Chaco. 

Santa  F6  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Garay  in  1573,  and  was 
designed  to  secure  Spanish  communications  between  AsuQd6n 
and  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  It  has  been  the  centre  of  much 
political  intrigue,  but  its  growth  has  been  very  slow.  In  1853 
a  o>nstituent  congress  met  Uwre,  and  in  z86o  a  national  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

SANTAt  (or  Sonthal)  PARGANAS.  THE.  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Bhagalpur  division  of  Bengal.     Area  5470  sq.  m. 

Id  the  cast  a  sharply  dcBncd  belt  of  hills  stretches  for  about 
100  m.  from  the  Ganges  to  the  river  Naubil;  west  of  this  a  rolling 
tract  of  long  ridges  with  intervening  depressions  coven  about  3500 
tq.  m. ;  while  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  country  about  1 70  m. 
long,  lying  for  the  most  part  along  the  lcx>p  line  of  the  East  Indian 
railway.  The  Rajmahal  hills  occupy  an  area  of  1366  sq.  m.;  they 
nowhere  exceed  2000  ft.  There  are  several  other  hill  ranees  which 
with  few  exceptions  are  covered  almost  to  their  summits  with  dense 
jungle;  they  are  all  difficult  of  access.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
passes  through  all  the  ranges.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  almost 
all  parts,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  alluvial  tract  has  the  damp 
heat  and  moist  foil  characteristic  of  Bengal,  while  the  undulating 
and  hilly  portions  ar«  swept  by  the  hot  westeriy  winds  of  Behar, 
and  are  very  cool  in  the  winter  months.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
52  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  1.809,737,  showing  an  increase 
of  3  %  in  the  decade. 

The  Santals,  who  give  their  name  to  the  district,  ate  the  most 
numerous  at^riginal  tribe  in  Bengal;  they  work  the  coal-mines 
of  Raniganj  and  Karharbari  and  migrate  to  the  tea-gardens  of 
Assam.  In  1833  o£5dals  were  deputed  to  demarcate  with  solid 
masonry  pillars  the  present  area  of  the  Daman-i-Koh,  or  "  skirts 
of  the  hills."  The  permission  to  Santals  to  settle  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  stimulated  Santal  immigration  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  Hindu  money-lender  soon  made  his 
appearance  among  them,  and  caused  the  rebdlion  of  1855-56. 
The  insurrection  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  administra- 
tion congenial  to  the  immigrants;  and  a  land  settlement  has 
unce  been  carried  out  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  occupants 
of  the  soil.  The  Church  Missionary  Sodety  and  the  Scandinavian 
Home  Mission  have  been  very  successful,  especially  in  promoting 
education.  The  district  is  traversed  by  both  the  chord  and  loop 
lines  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  It  contains  the  old  Mahom- 
medan  dty  of  Rajmahal  and  the  modem  commerdal  mart  of 
Sahibganj,  both  on  the  Ganges;  and  also  the  Hindu  place  of 
pilgrimage  of  Dcogarh,  which  is  important  enough  to  have  a 
branch  railway.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at 
Dumka,  or  Naya  Dumka:  pop.  (1901)  5326. 

See  F.  B.  Bradtey-Birt,  The  Story  oj  the  Indian  Upland  (1905). 

SANTAU,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Bengal,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  Santal  Paiganas  (f.v.).  Their  early  history  is  un- 
known; but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  occupied  their 
present  home  for  longer  than  a  century,  having  migrated  from 
Hazaribagh,  and  they  are  still  moving  on  into  Northern  Bengal. 
Their  total  number  in  all  India  is  nearly  two  millions.  .They 
speak  a  language  of  the  Uunda  or  Kc»Uri»a  UokUy. 


The  Santals  as  a  race  care  little  for  permanent  homes.  They  are 
not  true  nomads,  but  they  like  to  be  on  the  nuive."  In  the  low* 
lands  they  are  agriculturists;  in  the  jungles  and  on  the  mountains 
they  are  skilful  hunters,  bows  and  arrows  being  their  chief  weapons; 
on  the  highlands  they  are  cattle  breeders  But  if  food  of  change  the 
Santals  Ulce  comfort,  and  their  villaees  are  neat,  dean  and  w^ 
builr,  usually  in  an  isolated  position.  Their  social  arrangements  are 
paLiiiircJial,  In  every  village  is  a  headman  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  founder  of  the  village.  A  deputy  looks  after  details; 
a  special  officer  has  charge  of  the  children's  morals,  and  there  is  a 
watchman.  Physically  the  Santals  are  not  prepossessing.  The  face 
is  round  and  blubber>';  the  chccltboncs  moderately  prominent ; 
eyes  full  and  straight,  nose  broad  and  depressed,  mouth  large  and 
lips  full,  hair  straight,  black  and  coarse.  The  general  appearance 
approximates  to  the  negroid  type.  They  arc  somewhat  oelow  the 
average  height  of  the  Hmdus.  They  arc  divided  into  twelve  tritxrs. 
In  character  they  are  a  bright,  joy-loving  people,  hospitable  and 
seizing  every  chance  of  a  feast.  "  They  have  neither  the  sullen 
disposition  nor  the  unconquerable  laziness  of  the  very  old  hill- 
tribes  of  central  Intiia,"  writes  Sir  \V,  W.  Hunter  in  A  nnals  of  Rural 
Bengal  (1868).  "They  have  carried  with  them  from  the  plains  a 
love  of  order,  a  genial  humanity,  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization 
and  agricultural  habits.  Their  very  vices  are  the  vices  of  an  op- 
pressed and  driven-out  people  who  have  lapsed  from  a  higher  state, 
rather  than  those  of  savages  who  have  never  known  better  things." 
Each  village  has  its  priest  who  has  lands  assigned  to  him;  out  of 
the  profits  he  must  twice  a  year  feast  the  people.  At  the  Sohrai 
feast — the  "  har\'est-home  " — in  December,  the  headman  entertains 
the  villagers,  and  the  cattle  are  anointed  and  daubed  with  vermilion 
and  a  share  of  the  rice-beer  is  given  to  each  animal.  The  Santals 
have  many  gods  whose  attributes  arc  ill-defined,  but  whose  festivals 
ail"  strictly  obser\'cd.  Marang  Buru,  the  great  spirit,  is  the  deity 
to  whom  sacrifices  are  made  at  the  Sohrai.  Among  some  Santals, 
e.t.  in  Chota  Nagpur^  Sing  Bonga,  the  sun,  is  the  supreme  deity  to 
whom  sacrifices  are  made.  Generally  there  is  no  definite  idea  of  a 
beneficent  god,  but  countless  demons  and  evil  spirits  are  propitiated, 
andancestorsarc  worsliippedat  the  Sohrai  festival.  There  is  a  vague 
idea  of  a  future  life  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  arc  employed  in  the 
ceaseless  toil  of  grinding  the  bones  of  past  generations  into  a  dust 
from  which  the  gods  may  recreate  children.  In  some  villages  the 
Santals  join  with  the  Hindus  in  celebrating  the  Durga  Puja  festival. 
In  the  eastern  districts  the  tiger  is  worshipped.  For  a  Santal  to  be 
sworn  on  a  tiger-skin  is  the  most  solemn  of  oaths.  The  Santals  are 
omnivorous,  but  they  will  not  touch  rice  cooked  by  a  Hindu.  Santal 
parents  undergo  purification  five  days  after  childbirth.  Santals 
nave  adopted  as  a  rite  the  tonsure  of  children.  Child  marriage  is  not 
practised,  and  the  young  people  make  love  matches,  but  the  septs 
are  e.xogamous  as  a  rule.  Santals  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife 
and  she  is  always  treated  kindly.  An  open  space  in  front  of  the 
headman's  house  is  set  apart  for  dancing,  which  is  very  elaborate 
and  excellent.  The  flute,  upon  which  they  play  well,  is  the  chief 
Santal  instrument.  The  Santals  burn  their  clead,  and  the  few 
charred  bones  remaining  are  taken  by  the  next  of  kin  in  a  basket 
to  the  Damodar,  the  sacred  river  of  the  Santals  in  Hazaribagh 
district,  and  left  where  the  current  is  strongest  to  be  carried  to  the 
ocean,  the  traditional  origin  and  resting  place  of  the  Santal 
race. 

See  E.  Tuite  Dalton.  Deseriptae  Eiktuhev  of  Bngal  (Calcutta, 
1873) ;  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt.  The  Story  of  on  ludUn  Upland  (1905). 

SANTA  MARIA  (Da  Bocca  do  Monte),  an  inland  town  of 
Brazil,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  162  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Margem  do 
Taquaiy,  the  railway  terminus  for  Porto  Alegre  (1908),  about 
80  m.  by  water  N.W.  of  that  caty.  Pop.  (tgoo)  13,628.  Santa 
Maria,  which  lies  38a  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  commercial  Mnlre 
of  a  rich  district  on  the  slopes  of  short  mountain  ranges,  one  of 
which,  the  Serra  do  Pinhal,  forms  the  water  parting  between  the 
eastern  and  western  river  systems  of  the  state.  There  are 
prosperous  colonies  in  its  vicinity,  including  one  founded  by  tbo 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ifirsch  Fund.  The  industries  of  this  region  include  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  Indian  cOm,  rice,  mandioca,  beans,  grapes  (for 
wine),  nuts,  olives  and  tobacco,  and  stock-raising.  The  town 
derives  its  chief  importance,  however,  from  its  becoming  the 
junction  of  the  Porto  Alcgre  to  Uruguayana,  and  the  Santa 
Maria  to  Passo  Fundo  railways.  In  1905  the  national  and  state 
governments  leased  to  the  "  Compagnie  Auziliaire  de  Chemin  de 
Fer  au  Brdsil"  the  RJo  Grande  to  Bag£,  the  Porto  Alegre  to 
Uruguayana,  the  Santa  Maria  to  Passo  Fundo,  and  the  Porto 
Alegre  to  Nova  Hamburgo  railways,  with  their  branches  and 
connexions,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  general  adminl* 
stration  offices  for  the  whole  system  at  Santa  Maria.  The  shops 
and  offices  of  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Uruguayana  line  had  bm 
removod  to  that  place  iax^oa. 
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tUrtk  HARIA  DI  UCODU,  x  vQlage  of  SicUy,  in  the  province 
of  CUAoia,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Catania  by  rail,  on  tjie  S.W.  slopes  of 
MouatEtoa.  Fop.  (1901)  4101.  It  ii  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Aetna,  a  Mttlement  founded  by  the  colonists 
whom  Hiero  L  had  placed  at  Catania  alter  their  expulsion  by  the 
«(jginal  inhabitants  in  461  B.a,  which  absorbed  or  incorporated 
•n  already  easting  Sicel  town  named  Inessa.  Its  subsequent 
histoiy  is  uneventful;  though  it  suffered  from  tJw  exactions  of 
Venes;  and  its  inscriptions  are  unimportant.  A  large  hoard 
of  coins  was  found  here  in  rSgr.  Near  it,  in  a  district  called 
Civita,  is  a  large  elliptical  area  of  about  ijoo  by  380  yds.,  en- 
dosed  by  a  wall  of  masses  of  lava,  which  is  about  18  [t.  wide 
at  the  base,  and  rr  ft.  high.  The  ground  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  tiles  and  pottery  of  the  cUasical  period,  and  it  is  probably 
a  hastily  built  encampment  of  historic  tiroes  rather  than  a 
primitive  fortification,  as  there  are  no  prehist<»ic  traces  (Orsi 
in  NoHsit  itifi  jam,  1903,  44a). 

See  Casaicrandi,  Su  duff  anMit  cilli  tuult  Van  td  Inesta 
(Acircale,  1B92). 

SAHTA  MABTA,  a  city>nd  port  of  Colombia  and  the  capital 
ol  a  department  o(  the  saihe  name,  on  a  small  bay  40  m.  E.N.E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river.  Pop.  (1908}  about  6500. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  towards  the  S.E.  Though  small, 
the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  on  the  coast,  as  no  river 
flows  into  it  to  fill  its  anchorage  with  silt.  The  depth  ranges 
from  >8  to  19  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  4}  fathoms  along  the 
inner  diore  line.  The  dty  is  an  episcopal  see  and  has  a 
cathedraL  A  railway  (23  m.)  runs  southward  a  little  beyond 
runjp  (on  a  large  lagoon  of  the  same  name),  connects  with 
steamers  ruiuing  to  Barranquilla  (jo  m.  farther)  by  way  of  the 
lagoon  and  inland  channels,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  San 
Ctfkn,  farther  S.,  as  the.fruit-growing  industry  of  this  region  is 
developed. 

Santa  Marta  was  founded  by  lUxbigo  de  Bastidas  In  1515, 
■ad  became  an  important  port  and  centre  of  trade  during  the 
^p«"i«'>  colonial  en.  It  was  also  a  base  of  opentions  in  the 
exploration  and  conquest  of  the  interior. 

SANTA  MAURA,  or  Ledcadu  (.AtutUa,  ancient  Annii),  one 
of  the  lonsn  Islands,  with  an  area  of  1 10  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
al  about  30,000.  It  lies  oS  the  coast  of  Acamama  (Greece), 
immediately  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The 
shallow  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland  is  liable  to  be 
blacked  by  saod-banks;  a  canal  was  cut  through  these  in  the 
71b  century  B.c.  by  the  Corinthians,  and  was  again  after  a  long 
period  of  disuse  opened  up  by  tbe  Romans. 

Daring  the  British  occupation  a  canal  for  boats  of  4  to  5  ft. 
draught  was  formed  from  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  the  town,  but  the 
16  (t.  deep  ship  canal  which  it  was  proposed  (1844)  to  carry  right 
acroes  the  lagoon  or  submerged  isthmus  to  Fort  Alexander  was  only 
partially  excavated.  In  1903,  however,  a  canal  was  completed 
rendering  navigable  the  channel  between  the  island  and  tbe  main* 
Und.  Its  breadth  is  Jo  ft.  and  its  depth  17  ft  Santa  Maun, 
measuring  about  30  m-  from  north  to  south  and  5  to  8  m.  in  breadth, 
isarunw  mass  of  limestone  and  bituminous  shales  (partly  Tertiary), 
rising  m  its  principal  ridges  to  heights  o(  3000  and  3000  ft.  and 
piescnting  very  limited  areas  of  level  ground.  The  grain  crop 
suffices  only  for  a  few  months'  local  consumption :  but  considerable 
qoantities  of  oUve  oil  of  good  quality  are  produced.  The  vineyards 
no  the  west  especially)  yield  much  red  wine  (bought  numly  by 
Rouen.  Ccttc.  Trieste  and  Venice);  the  currant,  introduced  about 
Ii99,  has  ^adoaOy  come  to  be  the  principal  source  of  wealth  (the 
crop  avcranng  s,vx>,ooo  B)) ;  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  flax, 
tobacco,  ^lonia.  Ac,  are  also  grown.  The  salt  trade,  formerly  of 
Imporunce,  has  suffered  from  Gitek  customs  regulations  The 
chief  town  fsooo  inhabitants),  pniperiy  called  Amaxikhi  or  Hamaxichi 
but  more  usually  Saata  Maura,  after  the  neighbouring  fort,  is  situated 
at  the  N.E  end  of  the  island  opposite  the  lagoon  In  the  S.W  is 
tbe  village  of  VasDiki,  whence  the  currant  crop  is  exported. 

Remains  of  Cydopean  and  pdygonal  walls  exist  at  Kaligoni 
(sonth  of  Amaxikhi),  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis 
of  Neritus  (or  Nericus),  and  of  the  later  and  lower  Corinthian 
settlement  of  Leucas.  From  this  porat  a  Roman  bridge  seems 
to  have  cnasod  to  the  mainland.  Between  the  town  and  Fort 
Sanu  Maora  extends  a  remarkably  fine  Turkish  aqueduct  partly 
totnyad  alon^  witJi  the  torn  by  tlia  aiitiiqutkc  o(  tSsj. 


Forts  Alexander  and  Constantine  coinmaiidtiig  the  bridge  are 
relics  of  tbe  Russian  occuparion;  the  other  forts  are  of  TurkO' 
Venetian  origin.  The  magnificent  cliff,  some  looo  ft.  high,  which 
forms  the  southern  termination  of  the  modern  island  still  bean 
the  subetiuctions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Leucatas  (hence  the 
modem  name  Capo  Ducato).  At  the  annual  festival  of  Apollo 
a  criminal  was  obliged  to  plunge  from  the  summit  into  the  sea, 
where,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  him  up;  and  it  was 
by  the  same  heroic  leap  that  Sappho  and  Artemisa,  daughter  of 
Lygdamis,  are  said  to  have  ended  their  lives. 

A  theory  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  DStpfeld  that  Leucas 
is  the  island  described  in  tbe  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Ithaca; 
in  support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  the  fact  that  the  Homeric 
description  of  tbe  island  and  its  position,  and  also  the  identifies, 
tion  of  such  sites  as  the  palace  <rf  Odysseus,  the  harbour  of 
Fhorcys,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  island  Astetis, 
where  the  suitors  lay  In  wait  for  Tclemachus,  suit  Leucss  fat 
better  than  the  island  called  Ithaca  in  rlaasiral  and  modem  times. 

Sec  under  Corfu;  also  P.  Goeasler,  Leukiu-IUiaia  (Stuttgart, 
1904). 

SANTAHDES.'a  maritime  province  of  luirthem  Spain,  bounded 
N  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S.  by 
Burgos  and  Palencia,  and  W.  by  Leon  and  Oviedo.  Pop.  (1900) 
376,003,  area  »o8  sq.  m.  The  province  is  traversed  from  east 
to  west  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  (;.s ),  wUcb  in  the  Peflas  de 
Buropa  reach  a  height  of  over  8£oo  ft:', 'and- send  off  numirdas 
branches  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  aide  of  the  range  the  streams 
are  all  short,  the  principal  being  the  Ason,  the  Miera,  the  Pas, 
the  Bcsayo.  the  Saja  and  the  Nansa,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  part  of  the  province  h'es  south  of  the  watershed,  and 
is  drained  by  the  upper  Ebro  Iq.v ).  The  province  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  railway  and  high  road  from  Santander 
by  Palencia  to  Madrid,  the  highest  point  on  the  railway  (Venta 
de  Pazotal)  is  3339  ft.  above  the  sea.  Other  railways  connect 
Santander  with  Bilbao  on  tbe  cast  and  with  Cabeiona  de  la  Sal 
on  the  west;  there  are  also  many  good  state,  provincial  and 
municipal  roads,  besides  several  narrow-gauge  mining  railways. 

Santander  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cantabtia, 
which,  after  passing  under  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  became  the 
principality  of  Asturias  Iq.t),  The  portion  called  Asttiria  de 
Santa  Jtiliana,  or  Santillana,  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Old 
Castile,  and,  on  the  subdivision  of  the  old  provinces  of  Spain  in 
1833.  became  the  province  of  Santander. 

SAllTAliDER  (andent  Portus  BUniium  or  Fammi  5.  Andnat), 
the  capital  of  tbe  Spanish  province  of  Santander,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  ooe  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Spain;  316  m.  by  rail  N. 
of  Madrid,  in  43°  37'  N.  and  3°  47'  W.,  on  the  Bay  of  SiJitander, 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  (1900)  S4,S^-  I'  i»  situated 
on  the  inside  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  Cabo  Mayor,  which  shelters 
a  magnificent  harbour  from  3  to  3  m.  wide  and  4  m.  long.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  is 
deep,  broad,  and  illuminated  by  Ughthouses  on  Cabo  Maytir  and 
the  rocky  islet  of  Monro.  Santander  is  the  terminus  of  railways 
from  Vallodolid  and  Bilbao,  of  a  branch  line  from  Cabexona  de 
la  Sal,  and  of  several  mining  railways.  It  is  divitled  into  'an 
upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  cathedral,  originally  Gothic  of 
the  13th  century,  has  been  so  altered  that  little  of  the  old  work 
remains.  In  the  crypt,  or  Capilla  del  Cristo  de  Abajo,  is  an 
interesting  font  of  Moorish  workmanship.  The  castle  of  San 
Felice  contains  a  prison,  which  was  one  of  tbe  first  examples  of 
tbe  radiating  system  of  constraction.  The  dty  is  eticntially 
modem;  its  prindpal  buildings  arc  the  markets,  banacks,' 
theatre,  bull-ring,  dubs,  dvil  and  military  governors'  residences, 
custom  house,  hospitsls,  nautical  school,  ecclesisstical  seminary, 
and  training  school  for  teachers.  Many  of  the  houses  on  the  bay. 
front  and  public  buildings  wer«  restored  after  tbe  catastrophe 
of  the  3rd  of  November  1893,  when  the  steamer  "  Cabo  Machi- 
chaco."laden  with  iToecasesofdyiutamte,  blew  up  near  the  quay. 
The  harbour  was  greatly  improved  during  the  second  half  o{ 
the  TQth  century.  In  the  same  period  the  population  nearly 
trebled,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  development  oi  conmerct 
tod  msBtitictuns. 
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SANTAREM— SANTA  ROSA 


The  port  was  in  17^  made  one  of  the  puertos  kabUitadot,  or  ports 
privileged  to  trade  with  America,  and  in  175s  it  received  the  title 
of  city.  Charles  V.  landed  here  in  1522  when  he  came  to  take 
njssession  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  from  this  port  Charles  1.  of 
England  embarked  on  his  return  from  his  visit  m  search  of  a  wife 
(1623).    The  city  was  sacked  by  the  French  under  Spult  in  1808. 

SANTAREII,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Santatem,  Portugal ; 
OB  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tagus,  51  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Lisbon. 
Pop.  (1900)  S63S.  The  older  part  of  the  dty  is  built  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the  Tagus;  it  contains  the  ruined  castle  of 
Alcacova,  famous  in  the  middle  agos  as  a  royal  residence,  and  is 
partfy  enclosed  by  ndned  volls.  Below  is  Ribeira  de  Santarem, 
a  comparatively  modern  river-port,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  Almeirim,  a  village  which  was  also  a  royal  residence  until  1755, 
wheaitwasalmostentirely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  Santarem 
has  some  trade  in  fish  and  agriculttual  produce,  including  wine 
and  olive  oiL  Its  chief  buildings  arc  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
the  largest  in  Portugal!  the  late  Gothic  church  of  the  Convento 
da  Grata,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  the 
first  Portuguese  to  visit  South  America  (1501),  the  Igreja  do 
Milagro,  an  early  Renaissance  church;  the  chapel  of  Santa  Rita, 
with  a  painting  by  Ignatius  Xavier,  who  was  bom  here  in  t7M; 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  built  in  1244,  but  with  hlanoellian 
additions  made  early  m  the  i6th  century,  the  secularized  13th- 
century  church  of  San  Francisco;  the  church  of  S&o  JoSo, 
which  has  a  Moorish  minaret  for  a  bdfiy,  and  has  b<»n  converted 
into  an  archaeological  museum;  and  the  church  of  Santa  Uia 
(St  Irene),  from  which  the  name  of  the  dty  is  derived.  There 
is  a  liiK  bridge  across  the  Tagus. 

Santarem  is  the  Roman  ScaUabii,  renamed  Pnusidium  Juttum 
by  Julius  Caesar.  From  its  position  in  the  Tagus  valley  it  became 
an  important  fortress  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors,  Portu- 
guese-and  Spaniards.  Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  first  took  it  from 
the  Moors  in  1093,  but  it  was  recaptured  and  occupied  by  them 
until  1 147,  when  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  recovered  it.  The 
Almohades  endeavoured  to  win  it  back  in  1 184,  but  were  defeated. 
At  Santarem  King  Diniz  died  in  1335;  the  murderers  of  Inez 
de  Castro  (.q.v.)  were  executed  in  1357;  and  Prince  Alphonso, 
only  son  of  John  II.,  was  drowned  in  1491,  Here  the  isth- 
century  navigator  John  of  Santarem  was  bom,  and  here  the 
Cardinal-King  Henry  (1511-1580)  was  bom,  abdicated  and  died. 
The  MigueUtes  were  defeated  here  in  1834  (sec  Portugal: 
History).    In  1868  Santarem  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dty. 

The  administrative  district  of  Santarem  coincides  with  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Estremadura  (f.t.); 
pop.  (1900)  283,tS4;  area  2555  sq.  m. 

SAMTAHBII,  a  dty  of  Brazil  in  the  state  of  Pari,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tapajos,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Amazon.  Pop. 
(1890)  of  the  town  and  munidpio,  12,062.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  Amazon  between  Pari  and  Manios,  and 
is  a  port  of  call  for  all  river  steamers,  and  a  station  on  the  Amazon 
cable  line.  The  national  government  has  made  it  a  station  in 
its  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  Amazon  valley.  Seen 
from  the  river  the  town  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  consists 
of  a  European  (white)  and  an  Indian  quarter,  the  latter  of  palm- 
thatchod  huts.  Ruins  remain  of  a  fort  built  in  colonial  times 
to  protect  the  population  against  hostile  Indians.  Its  prindpal 
public  buildings  are  a  munidpal  hall  and  tribunal,  a  large 
munidpal  warehouse,  a  market  (1897),  theatre  and  two  churches. 
The  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  are  cacao',  Brazil  nuts, 
rubber,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  and  cattle;  and  the  rivers  furnish 
an  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  cured  here  at  the  season  of 
low-water,  when  turtle  eggs  are  gathered  up  stream  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  butter.  The  Tapajos  is  navigable  for 
steamers  to  the  rapids,  170  m.  above  Santarem,  and  for  small 
boats  nearly  to  Diamantino,  Matto  Grosso,  and  a  considerable 
trade  comes  from  Matto  Grasso  and  the  settlements  along  its 
banks.  After  the  American  Civil  War  a  cok>ny  of  Americans 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  founding  a 
permanent  colony.  Santarem  was  founded  by  a  Jesuit  mission- 
vy  in  i66t  as  an  Indian  atdtia,  and  became  a  dty  in  184S. 

SANTAROSA.  ANNIBALE  SANtOBRE  DI  ROSSI  DB 
POMAROLO,  Coinrr  01  (1783-1825),  PiedmoDtese  inauixeot. 


and  leader  in  the  revival  (Resorgimento)  of  Italy,  was  bom  at 
Savigliano  near  Coni  on  the  sSth  of  November  1783.  He  was. 
the  son  of  a  general  officer  in  the  Sardinian  army  who  was  killed 
aft  the  battle  of  Mondovi  in  1796.  The  family  had  been  recently 
ennobled  and  was  not  rich.  Santaiosa  entered  the  service  of 
Napoleon  during  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  and 
was  sub-prefect  of  Spezia  from  1812  to  1814.  He  remained, 
however,  loyal  in  sentiment  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1814,  he  continued  ia 
the  public  service.  During  the  brief  campaign  of  the  Sardinian 
army  on  the  south-eastem  frontier  of  France  in  i8t5  he  served 
as  captain  of  grenadiers,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
ministry  of  war  The  revolutionary  and  imperial  epoch  had 
seen  a  great  development  of  Italian  patriotism,  and  Santarosa 
was  aggrieved  by  the  great  extension  given  to  the  Austrian 
power  m  Italy  in  t8i5,  which  reduced  his  own  country  to  a 
position  of  inferiority.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1890, 
which  extended  from  Spain  to  Naples,  seemed  to  afford  the 
patriots  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy. 
When  in  t82i  the  Austrian  army  was  moved  south  to  coerce  the 
Neapolitans,  Santarosa  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  the  Piedmontese  in  favour  of  the  Neapoh'tans  by 
an  attack  on  the  Austrian  lines  of  communication.  The  con- 
spirators endeavoured  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  prince 
of  Carignano,  afterwards  King  Charles  Albert,  who  was  known 
to  share  thdr  patriotic  aspirations.  On  the  6th  of  March  tSii 
Santarosa  and  three  assodates  had  an  interview  with  the  prince, 
and  on  the  roth  they  carried  out  the  military  '*  pronunda- 
'miento  '*  which  proclaimed  the  Spanish  constitution.  The 
movement  had  no  real  popular  support,  and  very  soon  collapsed. 
During  the  brief  ptedorainancc  of  his  party  Santaiosa  showed 
great  decision  of  character.  He  was  anesled  and  would  have 
died  on  the  scaffold  if  sympathisers  had  not  rescued  him.  He 
fled  to  France,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris  under  the  name  of 
Conti.  Here  he  wrote  in  French  and  published  in  1822  his  La 
rtsolutUm  filmonlaise,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Victor 
Cousin,  by  whom  he  was  sided  and  concealed.  The  French 
government  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
and  expelled  from  Paris.  After  a  short  stay  first  at  Alencon  and 
then  in  Bourges,  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  foimd 
refuge  in  London  with  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  made  a  few  English 
friends.  He  went  to  Nottingham,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
support  himself  by  leaching  French  and  Italian.  The  miseries 
of  exile  rather  than  any  hope  of  advantage  led  him  to  accompany 
his  countryman  Giadnto  Collegno  to  Greece  in  November  1824. 
The  Italians  were  ill-treated  by  the  Greeks  and  were  not  well 
looked  on  by  the  Philhellcnc  committees,  who  thought  that  their 
presence  would  ofTcnd  the  powers.  Santarosa  was  lulled,  appar- 
ently because  he  was  too  miserable  and  desperate  to  care  to  save 
his  life,  when  the  Eg>-ptian  troops  attacked  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  near  Navarino,  on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

See  Atto  Vannucci,  /  KfarHri  della  liberty  italiamt  (Milan.  l877)« 
and  vol.  ix,  of  the  scries  called  /  Contemporanei  italiani  (Tunn), 
in  which  there  is  a  life  by_Angc!o_  Dccybcrnatis.  Santarosa  s  corre- 
spondence was  edited  by  Signor  Biancni,  Letlertdi  Santorre Santarosa 
(Turin,  1877).  A  personal  description  ol  him  by  Victor  Cousin  will 
be  found  in  the  Rewe  des  deux  mondts  for  the  Ist^of  March  1840. 
Cousin  dedicated  to  him  the  fourth  volume  of  his  translation  of 
Plato,  and  the  long  dedication  is  a  compressed  biography. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Sonoma  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  a  broad  valley  (altitude  about 
180  ft.)  among  the  Coast  Ranges,  about  52  m.  N.  of  San  Frandsco. 
Pop,  (1900)  6673,  (1029  foreign-bom);  (igio)  7817.  It  is  served 
by  the  North-Westera  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
ways. Santa  Rosa  is  in  a  region  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  hops— the  dty  is  an  important  hop  market — and  of 
fruit  and  grain,  and  the  handling  of  these  prtxlucts  is  a  leading 
industry.  Poultry  and  dairying  interests  are  also  important. 
It  was  the  home  of  Luther  Burbank  (b.  1849),  the  originatorof 
many  new  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  the  Burhank 
potato,  the  pineapple  quince,  and  the  stonelcss  prune.  Santa 
Rosa  was  first  settled  about  1838,  was  Isid  out  and  incor- 
porated in  185J,  lepbced  SonoBa  as  the  county-seat  fn  1854, 
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uk)  wu  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867.    In  the  eaithqutle  of  the 
tSlh  of  April  1906  it  suffered  severely. 

SANTERRB.  ANTOINE  JOSEPH  (i7S>-i8o9),  French  tevolu- 
tionist.  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  March  175s.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  brewer,  and  gained  great  popularity  in  faubourg 
St  Aotoine  by  his  beneficence.  In  1789  he  was  given  the  com- 
nund  of  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille.  After  the  aflair  of  the  Champ  de  Mats 
(July  17th,  1 791)  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  be 
went  into  hiding.  He  emerged  again  in  the  following  year, 
and  took  part  in  the  events  of  the  20tb  of  June  and  the  lotb  of 
August  1791,  when  he  led  the  people  of  the  faubourg  St  Antoinc 
to  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries.  He,  however,  protected  the  royal 
family  against  the  violence  of  the  mob  and,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
even  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but  his  eOorts 
were  frustrated  by  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was  made  commandcr- 
io-cbiefof  the  National  Guard,  and  appointed  by  the  Convention 
warder  to  the  king,  in  which  position  he  did  ail  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  Louis's  captivity.  He  notified  Louis  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  present  at  the  execution.  Accounts  dilTcr  as  to 
faSs  conduct  at  the  execution,  some  stating  that  he  ordered  a  roll 
of  drums  to  drown  the  king's  voice.  The  family  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  silenced  the  drums  to  enable  Louis  to  speak  to 
the  people,  and  that  General  J.  F.  Berruyer,  who  was  in  sole 
cofflmand,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  thus  drowned  the  last 
words  of  the  king's  speech.  Santcrrc  was  appointed  ptar&tiat 
it  camp  on  the  2jrd  of  October  1793,  and  subsequently  general 
of  division.  In  May  1 793  he  was  temporarily  replaced  as  com- 
nunder  of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  so  that  he  might,  take 
command  of  a  force  which  he  had  organized  to  operate  m  La 
Vcod^  As  a  lailitaty  commander  he  was  not  a  conspicuous 
success, hjsd^butbeingsignalized by  thedefeat of  the  republicans 
at  Saumur.  He  was  variously  reported  to  have  been  wounded 
and  killed  in  this  affair,  and  the  wits  of  the  reactionary  party 
ciicuiatcd  his  epitaph: 

C<-f  C(  b  fMral  SmUtnt 
Qui  u'tut  dt  Hats  qut  la  hiire* 
He  wa*  scarcely  more  popular  among  the  taiu-ctihlUt  of  his  army. 
Wounded  soldiers,  returned  to  Paris,  reported  that  he  was 
Gving  U-iat,  "  in  Oriental  luxury,"  and  complained  that,  since 
their  defeat  had  been  due  either  to  his  treason  or  his  incom- 
petence, he  should  have  been  either  guillotined  "  like  other 
generals  "  or  superseded.  He  was,  however,  not  in  supreme 
Tnjnman/t^  and  tiierefore  not  responsible  for  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  war;  he  distinguished  himself  in  various  actions;  and 
when,  in  October,  be  returned  to  Paris  his  popularity  in  the 
fanboDig  St  Antoine  was  undiminished.  But  his  report  on  this 
(Xpeditfon,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  evil  plight  of  the 
republican  arms  in  the  Vendue,  aroused  suspicion.  He  was 
accused  of  "  Orleanism  "  and  imprisoned,  and  was  not  released 
SBtil  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  then  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion as  general,  and  returned  to  commerce;  but  his  brewery 
was  ruined,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  be  died  in 
po%crty  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February  1809. 

See  A.  Carro,  SaxUtre  [hilral  dt  la  rlpuhtique  fratifaiu  (Paris, 
II47),  compiled  from  Senterre's  MS.  Dates]   P.  Robiquet.  It  Ptr* 
'■.ital  it  Paris  ftndanl  la  Rhvlutiim   (Paris.    1890) 


C  L  Cbaasia,  La  Vtodlt  H  la  Chtnumntnt  (Paris.  189a  leq.): 
"  L'Etat  dc»  aervicei  de  Santerre  drcssi  par  lui-mfime,"  in  the  third 
voltime  of  Satmairs  tt  mimoirtt  (1899),  published  by  Paul  Bonnefoa 

lANTCItRB,  Jean  BAPTtSTl  (i6so-i7t7),  French  painter, 
«u  bora  at  Magny,  near  Pontoisc,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Boo 
Boulogne.  He  began  life  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  enjoyed 
for  half  a  century  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  the  oude- 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  jrst  of  November  1717.  His  "  Portrait 
d  a  Lady  In  Venetian  Costume  "  (Louvre),  and  his  "  Susanna 
at  tbc  Bath"  (Louvre,  engraved  by  Porporati),  the  diploma 
•Ofk  executed  by  Mm  in  t704,  when  he  was  received  into  the 
Academy,  give  a  good  impression  of  Santerre's  taste  and  of 
hj  elaborate  aitd  careful  method. 

thWnkM,  or  Santuoo  ok  Chile,  a  city  of  Chile,  capital  of 
the  republic  and  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
OB  the  Mapocho  river,  1  small  tributary  of  the  Maipfi  01  Maipo, 


1 15  m.  W.  of  Valparaiso,  in  33°  j6'  4J'  S.,  70*  40^  36'  W.  Pop. 
(189s)  3S6>4i3.  (1900]  269,886,  (1903,  estimated)  322,059. 
It  is  built  on  a  wide,  beautiful  plain  about  t86o  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  between  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  and  the  less  elevated 
heiehts  of  Cuesta  del  Prado.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  rises 
the  rocky  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  once  forming  its  citadel,  but 
now  converted  into  a  pleasure-ground,  with  winding  walks, 
picturesque  views,  theatres,  restaurants  and  monuments. 
Immediately  N.N.W.  and  NE.  arc  other  hills,  known  as  Colina, 
Renca  and  San  Cristibal,  and  overshadowing  all  are  the  snow- 
clad  Andean  peaks  of  La  Chapa  and  Los  Amorillos,  visible  from 
all  pans  of  the  city.  The  Mapocho,  once  the  cause  of  destructive 
inundations  (especially  in  1609  and  1783),  was  enclosed  with 
solid  embankments  during  the  administration  of  Ambrosio 
O'Higgins,  and  is  now  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges; 
the  oldest  (1767-1779)  of  these  has  eleven  arches.  Santiago  is 
hiid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  its  comparatively  broad 
straight  streets  form  parallelograms  and  enclose  several  handsome 
public  squares,  the  Plaza  de  la  Independcncia,  the  Campo  de 
Marte  and  others.  The  principal  streets  have  been  repaved 
with  asphalt  instead  of  the  old  cobblestone  and  Belgian  block 
pavements;  water  is  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  (1865) 
5  m.  long;  and  there  arc  tramway  lines  on  all  the  principal 
streets. 

The  cathedral,  facing  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Independcncia,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  churches.  Oriinnany  erected  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Garcia  Hurtado  oe  Mendoaa,  was  deatroycd  by  the 
earthquake  01  1647  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  subsequent  to 
1748.  It  is  ^31  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  has  onl^  one  tower  and  is 
not  striking  in  appearance.  Its  interior  decorations,  however,  are 
rich  and  in  good  taste.  Among  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings 
arv  Che  cbaicb  of  San  Avguscin,  erected  in  1 59s  by  CriR6bal  de  Veta, 
and  in  modem  times  adorned  with  a  pillaira portico ;  the  churches 
of  San  Francisco,  La  Merced  and  Santo  Domingo,  dating  from  the 
18th  century;  the  church  of  the  Reformed  Dominicans,  rich  in 
rnonolithic  marble  columns;  the  Carmen  Alto,  or  church  of  the 
Carmdile  nunnery,  an  clc^ot  little  Gothic  structure;  the  Augustine 
nunnery,  founded  by  Bishop  Medcilin  in  1376;  the  epiaoopal 
palace;  and  the  chapel  erected  in  185Z  to  the  memory  01  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  next  to  the  house  in  which  he  is  reputed  to  nave  lived. 
There  are  two  fine  cemeteries — one  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  secularixed.    Mural  interment  is  the  custom  in  Santiago. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  the  more  notewtirthy  are  the  CapitoL 
with  its  rows  of  massive  columns  and  surrouad«i  with  beautiful 
gardens;  the  Moneda,  or  executive  reudcnce,  which  contains  the 
offiees  of  the  cabinet  ministers  also;  the  municipal  palace;  the 
f-iurts.  or  pabrr  -*  ' — tiV^;  the  poet  oflRce  and  telegraph  deiaart- 
nicnt:  the  expu.iii'jii  [j.iLi<.L-  in  the  Quinta  Normal,  which  houses 
the  tuttonal  museum;  the  university  of  Chile,  dating  from  1842; 
the  n.ntional  1ibr.iry  with  over  toOjOOO  volumes;  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades  (Lycco  dc  Artcs  y  Oficios) ;  the  national  conservatory  of 
music;  the  medical  school;  the  astronomical  observatory;  the 
national  institute;  the  mint;  and  a  municipal  theatre.  There  are 
also  a  military  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  minins  school,  normal 
scliools  and  a  number  of  charitable  institutions.  The  old  Universi- 
dad  de  San  Felipe,  founded  in  1747.  was  closed  in  1839,  and  was 
succeeded  three  years  later  by  the  present  national  university. 
Pacing  thcCapilol,  which  includes  the  two  halls  of  Congress,  is  a 
hmall  park  and  commemorative  shaft,  marking  tbc  spot  where  stood 
r  he  Jesuits'  church,  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December 
1:368.  and  with  it  "two  thousand  victims,  more  or  less,"  chiefly 
women. 

There  is  railway  communication  with  Valparaiso,  with  LosAmles 
and  the  international  tunnel  and  with  the  provincial  capitals  of  the 
south. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Chile,  and  it  received  the  title  of 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Estremo.  It  has  suffered  from  earthquakes 
and  from  political  disorder.  After  the  defeat  of  tbc  royalists  at 
Chacabuco  (Feb.  12th,  1817),  it  was  occupied  by  the  Kvolu- 
tionary  forces  under  General  Josi  de  San  Martin.  Hioogh  the 
scene  of  many  revolutionary  outbreaks,  it  baa  never  been 
subjected  to  a  regular  siege. 

'The  province  of  Santiago,  bouixled  N.  by  Aconcagua,  W.  by 
Mendosa,  S.  by  O'Higgins  and  Colchagua  and  W.  by  Valparaiso 
and  the  Pacific,  has  an  ares  of  5665  sq.  m  and  a  population  (189s) 
of  415,636.  It  forms  part  of  the  "  Vale  of  CSule,"  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  fine  climate. 

SANTIAGO  DB  COMPOSTELA,  or  Santiaco  (formerly  written 
in  English  SI  Jatc  it  CfmposltUa  and  sometimes  CamfetUUa), 
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a  dty  of  N.W.  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Corunna;  at  the  northern 
termimu  of  a  railway  from  Tuy,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sar 
and  Sarda  rivers,  and  32  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  Corunna. 
Pop.  (1900)  34,130.  Santiago  is  built  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Monte  Pedroso,  surrounded  by  the  mountains  which  draw  down 
the  incessant  rain  that  gives  the  granite  buildings  of  its  deserted 
streets  an  extra  tint  of  melancholy  and  decay.  Its  annual 
rainfall  is  66  in.,  a  total  rarely  exceeded  on  the  mainland  of 
Europe.  The  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Galida;  it  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  four  military  orders  of  Spain,  which  rank 
as  follows:  CompostcLi^  Cahtrava,  Alcantara  and  Montesa; 
and  it  is  still  the  seat  of  a  university  and  of  an  archbishopric, 
which  long  disputed  the  claim  of  Toledo  to  the  primacy  of  all 
Spain.  In  the  middle  ages  its  shrine,  which  contained  the  body 
of  St  James  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe; 
so  numerous  were  the  pilgrims  that  the  popular  Spanish  name 
for  the  Milky  Way  is  EI  CamiHo  de  Saniiago,  or  "  The  Santiago 
Road.'*  The  city  became,  in  fact,  the  focus  of  all  the  art  and 
chivalry  of  neighbouring  Christendom,  and  a  spot  where  con- 
fficting  interests  could  meet  on  neutral  ground.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  declared  in  1884  that  the  cathedral  still  enshrines 
the  veritable  body  of  the  apostle,  and  few  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Europe  are  more  frequented.  The  city  contains  many  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  which  are  open  to  the  pilgrims. 
In  1900  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  numbered  forty-six.  Its  chief 
industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  are  brewing,  distillation  of 
spirits  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  paper,  soap,  chocolate  and 
matches.  The  city  has  also  been  long  celebrated  for  its  silver- 
smiths' WM-k. 

The  beHef  that  St  James  had  preached  in  Spain  was  certainly 
current  before  a.d.  400.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were  said,  though 
the  tradition  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  to  the  12th 
century,  to  have  been  discovered  in  835  by  Theodomir,  bishop  of 
Iria,  who  was  guided  to  the  spot  by  a  star.  Hence  ComposUia  is 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a  corruption  of  Campus  Sttllae, 
"  Plain  of  the  Star  ";  others  derive  it  from  San  Jacome  Apostcl. 
According  to  the  legend  a  chapel  was  forthwith  erected,  and 
the  bishopric  was  transferred  thither  by  a  special  bull  of  Pope 
Leo  III.  A  more  substantial  building  was  begun  in  868,  but 
was  totally  destroyed  in  997  by  the  Moors,  who,  however, 
respected  the  sacred  relics.  On  the  reconquest  of  Uie  dty  by 
Bermudo  III.  the  roads  were  improved,  and  pilgrims  began  to 
flock  to  the  shrine,  which  fast  grew  in  reputation. 

Ift  1078  the  erection  of  the  present  cithedral  was  begun  during  the 
episcopate  of  Ditrgo  Pclacz,  and  was  continued  until  1 188,  when  the 
western  doorway  was  completed.  Minor  additions  prolonged  the 
work  until  uii.  when  the  cathedral  was  consecrated.  It  is  a 
cnicirorm  Romanesque  building,  and  keeps  its  original  form  in  the 
interior,  but  isdiifigured  externally  by  much  poor  late  work.  Bcsidei 
the  classic  dome  and  clock-tower,  the  two  western  towers  have  been 
raiacd  to  a  height  of  320  ft.  and  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  between 
them  has  becif  erected  a  classic  portico,  above  which  is  a  niche 
containing  a  statue  of  St  James.  The  fagadc  was  the  work  of  Fer- 
nando data  y  Noboa  in  1738,  and  the  statue  was  by  Ventura 
Rodriguez  in  1764.  The  design  is  mediocre,  and  gains  its  chief 
effect  from  forming  part  of  an  extended  architectural  compo<;ition 
on  the  Ptaza  Mayor,  a  grand  square  surrounded  by  public  buildings. 
The  ground  rises  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  reached  by  a  magnificent 
Quaoniple  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  statues  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Access  to  the  staircase  is  through  some  fine  wrought-iron  gates,  and 
in  the  centre*  on  the  level  of  the  Plaza,  is  the  entrance  to  a  Roman- 
esque chapel,  La  Iglesia  Baja,  constructed  under  the  portico  and 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral.  To  the  north  and  south,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  west  front,  arc  dependent  buildings  of  the  i8th  century, 
grouping  well  with  it.  Ttiosc  to  the  south  contain  a  light  and  elegant 
arcade  to  the  upper  windows,  and  serve  as  a  screen  to  the  cloisters, 
built  in  15M  by  Fonscca,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Toledo.  They 
are  said  to  be  t'^ir  hr,'--;!  in  Spain,  and  arc  a  fair  example  of  the 
latest  Gothic.  1  lie  delicate  sculpture  over  the  heads  of  the  window* 
and  along  the  wall  of  the  cloister  is  very  noticeable.  On  the  north 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  FlaaueU  &  Juan,  where  the  peasanU  collect 
to  do  their  marketing.  Here  is  the  convent  of  S.  Martin,  built  in 
1636,  which,  after  serving  as  a  barrack,  is  now  used  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical semina^,  restored  to  the  church.  It  has  a  tolerable  cloister 
and  bell-towcr.  The  north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  mudi  overiaid 
by  the  ugly  and  extravannt  ornamentation  styled,  after  Us  diief 
Spanish  exponent  Chumguera  (d.  1715),  Churrigiiertsqwe  work. 
The  same  treatment  has  been  applied  to  the  east  end,  where  is  the 
Paeru  Santa;  this  ^te  ia  kept  dosed,  except  in  Jutnlee  years,  wheft 


It  IS  opened  by  the  archbishop.  The  comer  of  the  south  transept  oft 
the  Plaza  dc  los  Plateros  has  been  mutilated  by  the  erection  m  the 
ciock-cowcT,  but  the  fafade  is  intact,  f^rhaps  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  cathedral,  however,  is  the  Portico  de  la  Gloria,  behind  the  western 
classic  portal.  It  is  a  work  of  the  12th  centurv,  and  probably  the 
utmost  development  of  »'hich  round-arched  Gotttic  is  ::apable.  The 
shafts,  tympana  and  archivolts  of  the  three  doorways  which  open 
on  to  the  nave  and  aisles  are  a  mass  of  strong  and  nervous  sculpture. 
The  dcsien  is  a  general  reprcsenutton  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  Umi 
suljjeets  arc  alt  treated  with  a  quaint  grace  which  shows  the  work  o( 
a  real  artist.  Faint  traces  of  colour  remain  and  give  a  tone  to  the 
whole  work.    It  is  probable  that,  until  the  erection  of  the  present 

Erand  stairi- 1  e,  the  portko  could  not  be  reached  from  the  Ptaxa, 
ut  stood  1  ]  i  to  the  air.  There  are  no  marks  of  doors  in  thejandia, 
and  the  cu\  nee  to  the  chapel  beneath  would  have  been  ijocfced 
by  any  stjir^.<se  which  difTcrcd  much  in  ^n  from  the  present  one. 
The  interior  of  the  church  >s  one  of  the  purest  and  best  examples  of 
Romanesque  work  to  be  met  with  in  Spain.  The  absence  of  a 
d('rc<-i<iry  throws  an  impressive  ^oom  over  the  barrel-vaulted  roof* 
wl.i.  h  :  .  I  the  building  seem  larger  than  it  is.  A  passage  leads 
ffwiit  Ciif^  iivtih  tran»?pt  to  the  Parroquia  of  San  Juan,  or  LaCorticela* 
a  small  but  interesting  portion  of  the  original  foundation.  Many 
fine  examples  of  metal  work  are  in  the  cathedral,  as,  for  instance, 
the  two  bronze  ambos  in  the  choir  by  Juan  B.  Celma  of  IS63,  the 
gilt  chandeliers  of  1763  and  the  enamelled  shrines  of  Sts  oicufato 
and  Fructuoso.  The  great  censer  which  hangs  from  the  cathedral 
roof,  and  is  swung  by  an  iron  chain,  is  about  6  ft.  h^h.  In  the 
Capilla  del  Rclicano  are  a  gold  crucifix,  dated  874,  containing  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  and  a  silver  gilt  custodia  of  1544. 

The  HoBpicio  de  los  Reyes,  on  the  north  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  for 
the  reception  of  pilgrims,  was  begun  in  1504  by  Enrique  cie  Egaa 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  consists  of  two  Gothic  and  two 
clasMc  courtyards  with  a  chapel  in  the  centre.  The  gateway  is  fine, 
and  there  is  some  vigorous  carving  in  the  courtyards,  one  of  which 
contains  a  graceful  fountain.  The  suppressed  Colegio  de  Fonsoca 
and  the  adjoining  convent  of  S.  Cer6nimo  have  good  Renaissance 
doorways.  The  university,  which  was  created  in  1504  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  has  a  library  containing  60,000  volnines  and  several 
MSS.,  many  valuable  and  one  dating  from  78ft.  Those  of  the  Semi* 
nario  (1777)  have  no  merit.  The  chapel  of  the  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco, the  cloisters  of  the  half-ruined  S.  Augustin.  the  belfry  of  S, 
Domingo,  the  church  of  5.  Feliz  de  Celorio,  moderniied  I4tli 
century,  and  the  fagadcs  of  several  houses  of  the  ITtli  and  Ijth 
centunes  are  also  good  examples  of  different  architectural  styles. 

SANTIAGO  DB  CUBA,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Cuba,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  £.  end  of  the  island,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Oricnte,  and  next  to  Havana  the  most  important  dty  of  the 
Republic.  Pop.  (1907)  4S.470,  of  whom  56-7%  was  coloured 
and  136%  was  foreign-bom.  It  is  connected  by  the  Cuba 
railway  with  Havana,  ^o  m.  to  the  W.N.W.;  short  railways 
extend  into  the  interior  through  gaps  in  the  mountains  north- 
ward; and  there  are  steamer  coimexiotts  with  other  Cuban  ports 
and  with  New  York  and  Europe. 

Santiago  is  situated  about  6  m.  Inland  on  a  magnificent  land- 
locked bay  (6  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide),  connected  with  the  Caribbean 
Sea  b]^  a  long,  narrow,  winding  channel  with  rocky  escarpment 
walls,  in  places  less  than  3oo  yds.  apart.  The  largest  vessels  have 
ready  entrance  to  the  harbour — which  has  a  periphery  of  15  m.  or 
more  in  length — but  direct  access  to  the  wharves  is  impossible  for 
those  of  more  than  moderate  draft  (about  14  ft.).  Smith.  Key,  an 
island  used  as  a  watering-place,  divides  it  into  an  outer  aiHl  an  inner 
basin.  To  the  E.  of  the  sea  portal  stand  the  Morro,  a  picturesque 
fort  (built  1633  seq.),  on  a  jutting  point  200  ft.  above  the  water, 
and  the  Estrclla;  and  to  the  W.  the  Socapa.  West  of  the  harbour 
are  tow  hills,  to  the  E.  predpitous  cliffs,  and  N.  and  N.E.,  below  the 
superb  background  of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  is  an  ami^ith^tie  of 
hills,  over  which  the  city  str^KRlcs  in  tenuous  sirct-ts.  The  house* 
are  almost  all  of  one  storey,  built  in  the  quaint  style  of  southern 
Spiin.  with  red-tile  roofs,  and  the  better  ones  with  verandas  and 
court  gardens.  There  is  a  promenade  along  the  harbour  and  a 
botanical  garden.  Facing  the  Ptaza  de  Cespcdea  (once  Plaxa  fie 
la  Reina  and  then  Haza  de  Armas)  are  hotels  and  clubs,  the  large 
municipal  building — formerly  the  governor's  palace  (1855  seq.)— 
and  the  cithedral.  In  the  catlK-<ir.iI,  which  is  in  better  taste  than 
thccathc-dral  of  Havana.  Diego  Vrl.i2ouez  (c.  1460-1534)1  conqueror 
of  Cuba,  was  buried.  It  has  surirroa  much  from  eanhquaktt  and 
ha',  been  extensively  repaired.  I'rolj.ibly  the  oldest  building  in  Cuba 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  (.1  church  since  the  seculaneation  of 
thi  religious  orders  in  1B41],  which  dates  in  port  from  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.  The  iSth-century  Filarmonia  theatre  is  now 
dilipiiisted.  The  other  public  buildings  are  hardly  noteworthy. 
Gro.it  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  city  since  the  end  of 
colonial  rule,  especially  as  regards  the  streets,  the  water-supply 
and  other  public  works,  and  sanitation.  On  a  hill  o\Trlooktng  the 
city  is  a  beautiful  school-house  of  native  limestone,  erected  by  the 
'American  military  government  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  island, 
Santiago  i^  the  hottest  city  of  Cuba  (mean  temperature  ia  winta 
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■Imit  82*  F.,  in  ranmwr  about  (fR*),  owing;  mainly  to  the  mountain! 
that  ahut  off  tha  breezes  from  the  E.  There  ia  superb  mountain 
sceneiy  on  the  roads  to  El  Cancy  and  San  Luis  (pop.  1907,  3441),  in 
the  thickly  populated  valley  o(  the  Cauto.  Inthebamn  moantain- 
ooa  country  aunoundins  the  city  are  valuable  mines  ot  iron,  copper 
tad  mannnese.  On  these  the  prosperity  o(  the  province  largely 
depeada.  There  are  also  foundries,  soap-works,  tan-yards  and  near 
(aetoties.  The  dty  haa  an  imporunt  trade  with  the  intetior,  with 
other  Cuban  ports,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  New  York  and  European 
ports.  Mineral  ores,  tobacco  and  djan,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  and  rum 
and  cabinet-woods  are  the  main  articles  of  export.  Copper  are  was 
oooc  eaported  in  as  gnat  quantities  aa  as,ooo  tons  annually,  but 
the  best  days  of  the  mines  were  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
The  mines  of  Cobre.  a  few  miles  W.  of  Santiago,  have  an  interesting 
history.  They  were  first  worked  for  the  government  by  slaves, 
which  were  freed  in  1799. 

Hislory. — Santiago  19  less  important  poUUcaUy  under  tbe 
Kcpublic  than  it  was  when  Cuba  was  a  Spanish  dependency.  The 
place  was  founded  in  1514  by  Diego  Velazquez,  and  the  capital 
of  the  island  was  removed  thither  from  Baracoa.  Its  splendid 
bay,  and  easy  communication  with  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo, 
then  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Indies,  determined  ila  original 
importance.  From  Santiago  In  I5ift-i5i9  departed  the  historic 
expeditions  of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  Heman  Cortis  and  P4mfilo  de 
Karvaex — the  last  of  18  vessels  and  1100  men  of  arms,  excluding 
nilors.  So  important  already  was  the  city  that  its  ayuntamiento 
bad  tbe  powers  of  a  Spanish  city  of  the  second  class.  In  1522  it 
received  the  arms  and  title  of  ciadad,  and  its  church  was  made 
tbe  cathedral  of  the  island  (Baracoa  losing  tbe  honour).  But 
before  1550  the  drain  of  military  expeditions  to  the  continent, 
the  quarrels  of  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  of 
dtizens,  and  the  emigration  of  colonists  to  the  Main  (not  in 
mull  part  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  enamimdas  of  the  Indians), 
produced  a  fatal  decadence.  In  1589  Havana  became  th« 
capital.  Santiago  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  French 
oonairs  in  I5S3,  and  again  by  a  British  military  force  from 
Jamaica  In  i6i}.  The  capture  of  that  island  had  caused  an 
immigration  of  Spanish  refugees  to  Santiago  that  greatly  in- 
creased its  importance;  and  the  illicit  trade  to  the  same  island- 
mainly  in  hides  and  cattle — that  flourished  from  this  time  on- 
ward was  a  main  prop  of  prosperity.  From  1607  to  1826  the 
island  was  divided  into  two  departments,  with  Santiago  as  the 
capital  of  the  E.  department — under  a  governor  who  until  iSoi 
in  political  matters  received  orders  direct  from  the  crown.  After 
i8i6Santiagowassimplythecapitalofapravince.  In  July  1741 
a  British  squadron  from  Jamaica  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon 
and  General  Thomas  Wentworth  landed  at  Guant^amo  (which 
they  named  Cumberland  Bay)  and  during  four  months  operated 
unsuccessfully  against  Santiago.  The  climate  made  great  ravages 
among  the  British,  who  lost  perhaps  2000  out  of  5000  men.  The 
bishopric  became  an  archbishopric  in  1788,  when  a  suffragan 
bishopric  was  established  at  Havana.  J.  B.  VaiUant  (governor 
in  1788-1796)  and  J.  N.  (^intana  (governor  in  1796-1799)  did 
tnucb  to  improve  the  city  and  encourage  literature.  After  the 
cession  of  Santo  Domingo  to  France,  and  after  the  French 
evacuation  of  that  island,  thousands  of  refugees  settled  in  and 
about  Santiago.  They  founded  coffee  and  sugar  plantations 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  The  population  in  1827  was 
about  97,000.  There  were  destructive  earthquakesini675,  1679, 
17M  aiHf  1852.  Dr  Francesco  Antommarchl  (1780-1838),  the 
pbysician  who  attended  Napoleon  in  his  last  illness,  died  in 
Sanliago,  and  a  monument  in  the  cemetery  commemorates  his 
benefactions  to  the  poor.  In  Ih*  19th  century  some  striking 
histotical  events  are  associated  with  Santiago.  One  was  the 
"  VifgiQtai  "  affair.  The  "  Virginius  "  was  a  blockade-runner 
in  tbe  CivO  War;  it  became  a  prize  of  the  Federal  government, 
by  which  it  was  sold  in  187a  to  an  American,  J.  F.  Patterson, 
wbo  imnediately  repstertd  it  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
It  later  appeared  that  Patterson  was  merely  acting  for  a  number 
of  Cuban  insurgents.  On  the  31st  of  October,  then  commanded 
by  Joseph  Fry,  a  former  officer  of  tbe  Federal  and  Confetlerate 
naviet,  and  having  a  crew  of  fifty-two  (chiefly  Americans  and 
Eagliahroei))  and  103  passengers  (mostly  Cubans),  she  was 
captured  off  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  by  the  Spanish  vessel 
"  Tornado,"  and  was  taken  to  Santiago,  where,  after  a  summary 


court-martial,  53  of  the  crew  and  passeogen,  including  Fly  and 
some  Americans  and  Englishmen,  were  executed  on  the  4th,  7th 
and  8th  of  November.  Relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Sutes  became  strained,  and  war  seemed  imminent,  but  on  the 
8ih  of  December  the  Spanish  government  agreed  to  surrender 
the  "  Virginius  "  on  the  i6th,  to  deliver  the  survivors  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  to  an  American  wat-shipat  Santiago,  and  to  salute 
the  American  flag  at  Santiago  on  tbe  asth  if  It  should  not  be 
proved  before  that  date  that  tbe  "  Virginius  "  was  not  entitled 
to  sail  under  American  colours.  The  "  Virginius  "  foundered  oS 
Cape  Hatteras  asshc  was  being  brought  to  the  United  States.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  decided  before  the  2Slh 
that  the  "  Virginius  "  was  the  property  of  General  Quesada  and 
other  Cubans,  and  had  had  no  right  to  cafry  the  American  flag. 
Under  an  agreement  of  the  27th  of  February  1875,  the  Spam'sh 
government  paid  to  the  United  Sutes  an  indemnity  of  S8o,ooo 
for  the  execution  of  the  Americans,  and  an  indemnity  was  also 
paid  lo  the  British  government.'  The  most  notable  military  and 
naval  events  (in  Cuba)  of  the  Spanish-American  War  (g.».)  of  1898 
took  place  at  and  near  Santugo.  Monuments  commemorate  the 
actions  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  HilL 

SANTIAOO  DE  LAS  VBOAS.  an  inland  city  of  Havana 
province,  Cuba,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  64«». 
Tobacco  is  the  principal  industry.  An  agricultural  experiment 
sution  is  maintained  here  by  the  Cuban  govcmmeDt.  The 
town  dates  from  t688,  when  a  church  was  built  for  a  colony  of 
tobacco  cultivators  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  1721  it  received 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  vUta,  and  in  1S34  thosJ  of  a 
etvioi. 

SAMHAOO  del  BSTEEO,  a  province  of  Argentina,  bounded 
N.  by  Salta  and  the  Chaco  territory,  E.  by  the  Chaco  and  Santa 
Ft,  S.  by  Cordoba,  and  W.  by  Caumarca,  TUcuman  and  Salta. 
Area  30,764  sq.  m.;  pop.  (189s)  "S'.Sos;  (1904,  estimated) 
186,205,  chiefly  Christianized  Indians.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  flat  and  low,  chiefly  open  plains  thinly  coveted  with 
grass.  There  are  forests  in  the  W.  and  N.,  extensive  swamps 
along  the  river  courses  and  large  saline  areas,  especially  in  the 
S.W.  The  Salado  (called  Pasage,  and  Juramento  in  Salta) 
crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  empties  into  tha 
Parani,  and  the  Dulcc,  or  SaladiDo,  which  has  its  sources  in  tbe 
Sierra  de  Aconquija,  crosses  the  province  In  the  same  general 
direction,  and  is  lost  in  the  great  saline  swamps  of  Potongos, 
on  the  Cordoba  frontier.  The  climate  is  cxuemcly  hot,  the 
maximum  temperature  being  m*  (Mulhall),  minimum  32*, 
and  the  mean  annual  7f**,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  aj  in. 
Sugar,  wheat,  alfalfa,  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  bides  are  the 
principal  products,  and 'cotton,  which  was  grown  here  under 
the  Incas,  is  still  prtxluced.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the 
Tucuman  extension  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  railway, 
by  a  French  line  from  Sonla  Ff  lo  Tucuman,  and  by  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Northern  (Cordoba  section)  railway. 

The  provincial  capital,  Santiago  del  Estmo,  Is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  745  m.  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Pop.  (1904,  estimated)  12,000, 
chiefly  of  Indian  descent.  The  city  stands  on  a  level  open 
plain,  520  ft.  above  sea-kvel,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Urge 
swamps  {tsUros)  bordering  the  Rio  Dulce,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  old 
buildings  hi  the  dty— a  government  house,  several  churches,  a 
Jesuit  college,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  girls'  orphanage. 
The  dty  was  founded  in  1553  by  Francisco  de  Aguirrc  and  was 
tbe  first  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman,  the  earliest  settled 
of  the  La  PlaU  provinces  In  1615  the  cathedral  was  accidentally 
burnt  and  the  bishop  removed  to  Cordoba.  The  city  has  suffered 
much  ihrough  inundations  from  the  Rio  Dulce,  and  from  frequent 
local  revoltttkins  caused  by  misgovcmmcnt  and  the  struggles  of 
rival  factions.  In  t663  an  Inundation  carried  away  half  tiic 
capital,  and  the  popuhtion  was  so  reduced  that  in  1680  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  San  Miguel,  mw  Tucuman. 
In  1820  Santiago  del  Estero  became  a  separate  province. 

•  See  F.  E.  Chadwick,  Tlu  Rdaticns  btlwten  the  Uniltd  SlaUtani 
Spain:  Diptomaty  (New  York,  1909). 
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SAMTILLANA,  iRlOO  LOPBZ  DE  HENDOZA.  MxtQins  of 
(139^-^458),  CaAtiUan  poet,  wu  bom  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes  in 
Old  Castile  on  the  19th  of  August  ijqS.  His  father,  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mcndoza,  grand  admiral  of  Castile,  having  died 
in  1405,  the  boy  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  bis  mathei, 
Dofia  Leonor  de  la  Vega,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character. 
From  his  eighteenth  year  onwards  he  became  an  increasingly 
prominent  figure  at  the  court  of  Juan  II.  of  Castile,  distinguishing 
himself  in  both  civil  and  military  service,  he  was  created 
marquis  de  Santillana  and  conde  del  Real  de  Manzanares 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Olmedo  (tgth  of  May  1455). 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Castilian  nobles  against  the  inSuence  of 
the  constable  Alvato  de  Luna  he  showed  great  moderation, 
but  in  I45>  he  joined  the  combination  which  effected  the  fall 
of  the  favourite  in  the  following  year.  From  the  death  of 
Juan  U.  in  1454  Mcndoza  took  little  part  in  pubKc  affairs, 
devotmg  himself  mainly  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  to  pious 
meditation.    He  died  at  Guadalajara  on  the  isth  of  March  1458. 

Mendota  iharef  with  Juan  de  VHIalpando  the  distinction  of  intro- 
ducing the  sonnet  into  Castile,  but  his  productions  in  this  class  are 
conventional  metrical  exercises.  He  was  much  more  successful  in 
the  urramita  and  vaguttra — highland  pastorals  after  the*  Provencal 
manner  His  rhymed  ooUection  of  Provtrbtos  de  gtoricsn  doctrina  i 
frmcSiuia  tnsdiana  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Don  Enrique,  the 
beir-apnarent.  To  the  same  didactic  category  belong  the  hundred 
and  eighty  stanzas  entitled  Didlogo  it  Bias  contra  Fortuna,  while  the 
Doctrinal  d»  Privados  is  a  bitter  denunciation  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
The  Conudieta  de  Ponia  is  a  Dantesque  dream-dbloguc,  in  octave 
stanzas  {de  arte  mayor),  founded  on  the  disastrous  Ica-Gght  off 
Ponza  in  1^5,  when  the  longs  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  and  the 
Infante  Ennque  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese.  The  three 
tast'iiamed  compositions  are  the  best  of  Santillana's  more  ambitious 
poems,  but  they  are  delkient  in  the  «l4^{ant  simplicity  of  the 
serrauUlas.  These  unpretentious  songs  are  in  every  Spanish  antho- 
loffv,  and  are  familiar  even  to  uneducated  Spaniards. 

BiBLiocRAruy.— <%ras,  edited  by  Joai  Amador  de  los  Rfo* 
,^  ,j   .«-_,    k«  ..     ,    .        ».         t  tmcos 

lenti,  / 

iUtteratura 

tpagnnala  (Milan,  1902),  pp.  127-186. 

SAHTtNI,  OIOVAHNI  (1787-1877),  Italian  astronomer,  was 
bom  on  the  30th  of  Janiuty  1787  at  Caprese,  in  the  province 
of  Arezzo.  He  was  from  1813  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
university  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Padua.  He 
wrote  EUmenH  di  aslronamia  (1  vols.  1810,  znd  ed.  tSjo), 
Teoria  detH  itromenli  ottici  (a  vols.  i8j8),  and  many  scientific 
memoirs  and  notices,  among  which  are  five  catalogues  of  tele- 
scopic stars  between  -fio°  and  - 15°  declination,  from  observa- 
tions made  at  the  Padua  observatory.  He  died  on  the  z6th 
of  June  1877. 

See  Astrmtamudu  Hatkrichltn,  No.  90;  ItonlK.  Nol.  iby.  Attr. 
5k.,  No.  39. 

SAHTLBY,  SIK  CHARLES  (1834-  ),  En^b  vocalist, 
son  of  an  organist  at  Liverpool,  was  bora  on  the  z8th  of  February 
1834.  He  was  given  a  thorough  musical  education,  and  having 
determined  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  singer,  he  went  in  2855  to 
MQan  and  studied  under  Gaetano  Nava.  He  had  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  and  while  in  Italy  he  began  singing  small  parts  in 
opera.  In  1857  he  returned  to  London,  and  on  i6th  November 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  Adam  in  Tke  Creation 
at  St  Martin's  Hall.  In  1858,  after  appearing  in  January  in 
Tke  Creation,  be  sang  the  title-part  in  Elijah  in  March,  both  at 
Exeter  Hall.  In  1859  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Hocl  in  the 
opera  Dinorak,  and  in  1863  he  appeared  in  Italian  open  in  // 
Trnalore.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Mapleson  for  Her  Majesty's, 
and  his  regular  connexion  with  the  English  operatic  stage  only 
ceased  in  1870,  when  he  sang  as  V'anderdecken  in  Tke  Flyint 
Dutckman.  His  last  appearance  in  opera  was  In  the  same 
part  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
1876.  Meanwhile,  in  1861  he  sang  Eiijak  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  in  i86>  was  engaged  for  the  Handel  Festival 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  the  musical  festivals  and  on  the 
concert  stage  bis  success  was  immense.  In  such  songs  as  "  To 
Anthea,"  "  Simon  the  Cellarer  "  or  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  be  was 
unapproachable,  and  his  oratorio  singing  earned  on  the  finest 


DiBLiocRAruy.— twos,  edited  by  Jose  Amador  de  los  Klo 
(Madrid,  i8si),  M.  Menindez  y  Pelayo,  AnteUfla  iefoelat  Itneo 
easlellanos  (Madrid,   1894),  vol.  v.  pp.  78-144;  B.  Sanvisenti, 
Frimi  Inftussi  di  Dante,  del  Petrarca  e  del  Boccaccio  syila  letteratur 


traditions  of  his  art.  He  was  knighted  in  1907.  In  (S58  Santlqr 
married  Gertrude  Kemble,  and  their  daughter,  Edith  Santley, 
had  a  great  success  as  a  concert  singer. 

SAMTO  OOmNQO  ISaic  Dounco,  DouitncitN  Repubuc,  or 
officially  Rep6buca  Oouinicana],  a  state  in  the  West  India. 
It  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  Haiti  (fjr.)  and  has  aa 
area  of  about  18,045  sq.  m.  The  administration  is  in  the  handt 
of  three  co-ordinate  "  powers  " — the  executive,  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial.  Under  the  constitution  of  1844,  modified  in 
1S79,  1880, 1S81, 1887, 1896,  and  1908,  the  president  is  the  head 
of  the  executive.  He  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  and 
serves  for  sue  years,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven 
ministers.  The  legislature,  called  the  National  Congress,  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  is  members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputiet 
of  24  (nembcrs  elected  for  four  years  by  a  limited  suffrage 
The  Supreme  Court  comprises  a  chief-justice,  six  justices 
appointed  by  the  Congress,  and  one  justice  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  republic  Is  divided  Into  six  provinces  and  six 
maritime  districts.  Each  province  and  district  is  administered 
by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Cabinet.  There  is  a  small  army, 
most  of  which  is  stationed  at  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
military  service  Is  compulsory  in  the  event  of  foreign  war.  The 
navy  consists  of  one  small  gun-boat.  Primary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory:  elementary  schools  are  supported  largely 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  higher,  technical  and  normal 
schools  by  the  go\'ernment.  There  is  a  professional  school 
with  the  character  and  functions  of  a  university.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Is  the  state  religion,  but  all  others  are  allowed  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  monetary  unit  is  a  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  a  franc,  called  the  dominicano,  but  in  1897  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value.  The 
roads  in  the  Interior  are  primitive,  but  the  govemment  encourages 
the  constmction  of  railways.  A  line  mns  between  Sanchez 
and  La  Vega,  and  another  between  Santiago  and  Porto  Plata. 
The  republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  188a  The  exports 
include  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  cedar, 
satinwood,  hides,  honey,  gum  and  wax.  The  collection  of  the 
customs  and  other  revenues  specially  assigned  to  the  secur- 
ance  of  bonds  was  in  the  bands  of  an  American  coi^pany 
until  1899,  when  this  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  govemment  took  over  the  collection.  In  1903,  to 
foieslall  foreign  intervention  for  securing  payment  of  the  State 
debt.  President  Roosevelt  made  an  agreement  with  Santo 
Domingo,  under  which  the  United  States  undertook  to  adjust 
the  republic's  foreign  obligations,  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 
customs  houses.  A  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  Sutes 
Senate  In  1907,  and  an  American  citizen  Is  temporarily  recei\-er 
of  customs.    In  June  1907  the  debts  amounted  to  Si7,ooo,ooa 

Santo  Domingo  has  the  finest  sagar  lands  in  the  West  Indies; 
tobacco  and  cacao  flourish;  the  mountain  regions  are  especially 
suited  to  the  culture  of  colfee,  and  tropical  fruits  will  grow  any- 
where with  a  minimum  of  attention.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  gold  to  the  value  of  £90,000  was  sent  annually 
to  Spain,  besides  much  silver.  Platinum,  manganese,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  antimony,  opals  and  chalcedony  are  also  found.  In  the  Ncyba 
valley  there  are  two  remarkable  hills,  composed  of  pure  rock  salt. 
Only  an  influx  of  capital  and  an  energetic  population  are  needed  to 
develop  these  resources. 

Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  republic  is  titiuited  on  the 
south  coast.  At  a  distance  of  45.  m.  N.  lies  the  town  of  Azua  (pop. 
1500)  founded  in  1 504  by  Diego  Columbus.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  rich 
in  salt  and  asphalt,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  planting  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  Santiago  (pop.  i2,ooc4,  the  eapiul  off  he  Vega 
Real,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaqui  river,  ite  m.  N.W.  of  the 
capital,  in  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the  sute.  It  cootrols 
the  tobacco  trade  which  is  chiefly  in  German  and  Dutch  hands.  Its 
port,  Porto  Plata  (pop.  is/x»),  is  the  outlet  of  the  entire  Vega  Real 
district.  La  Vega,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  savanna,  or  plain,  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  haa  a  magnificent  old  cathedral.  Six  miles  away 
is  the  Ccrro  Santo,  a  hill  787  ft.  in  height,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  on  the  sumimt  of  which  Columbus  planted  a  great  cross  on  his 
first  visit  in  1493.  Seybo  (5000),  Monti  Crijti  (3000)  and  Samana 
(1500)  arc  the  only  other  towns  of  any  size.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  about  500,000.  The  people  are  mainly  mulattoes  of 
Spanish  descent,  bttt  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  negroes 
and  whites  of  both  Creole  and  European  origin.     Politically  the 
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«)iftc*lnvptliepic<iomtnittM)afliieiKe.  The  people,  en  the  whole, 
•re  quiM.  kuyand  ihiftles^,  bot  nbject  at  times  to  gmt  poHtial 
excitenent.  Tber  are  Spaniah  in  their  node  of  life  and  habiu  o( 
thought.  Spanish  too  is  the  common  language,  tiiough  Ijoch  French 
and  English  are  spolcen  in  the  towns. 

Hwtory.— After  the  downfall  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  (see 
Haiti)  there  followed  the  initiation  of  the  black  Haitian  Empire 
onder  Jean  Jacques  Dessahnos  in  1803.  Spain,  however,  estab- 
lished herself  anew  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  in  tSo6, 
Haiti  remaining  independent.  Santo  Domingo  continued  thus 
a  Spanish  possession  until  1811,  when,  under  the  authority  and 
Bag  of  Colombia,  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Spaniards 
withdrew.  In  the  following  year  the  Haitian  president  Boyer 
invaded  Santo  Domingo,  joined  it  to  Haiti  and  ruled  the  entire 
island  till  his  fall  ia  1843.  The  Spanish  part  of  the  island  again 
became  indepeiulent  of  Haiti  in  1844,  when  the  Dominican 
Kepublic  was  founded,  and  since  that  time  the  two  political 
divisions  have  been  mamtained,  and  their  respective  inhabitants 
have  gfowo  more  and  more  estranged.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
oew  republic  were  marked  by  the  struggles  between  Pedro 
Santana  and  Buenaventura  Bia,  who  with  the  exception  of  a 
(ew  months  under  Jimipez,  occupied  the  presidency  in  turn 
until  1861.  In  that  year  Santana,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
proclaimed  the  annexation  of  Sajito  Domingo  by  Spain.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  sovereignty,  for  the 
harshness  of  their  rule  provolted  a  successful  revolution  under 
Jcai  Maria  Cabral  in  18^4;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
withdrew  all  claim  to  the  country.  BSez  was  again  chosen 
president,  but  was  driven  out  by  Cabral  after  a  year  of 
power. 

From  1868  to  1873  Biez  was  once  again  in  office,  and  during 
this  term  overtures  were  made  to  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  annexation.  General  0.  E.  Babcock  was  despatched  by 
President  Grant  to  report  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  while  there,  in  XS69,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  by 
which  Ibe  republic  was  to  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
Although  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Senate,  this  treaty  was 
opposed  in  the  United  States  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Sumner,  and  was  finally  rejected.  In  187 1  three  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  I^ident  Grant  to  report  further, 
but  although  their  report  was  favourable  to  annexation,  no  action 
was  taken. 

B<ez  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez  (1873-1879),  under  whom 
the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity.  Great  political 
agitation  followed,  which  terminated  in  i88a  with  the  election 
of  Ulises  Heureaux,  a  negro,  and  capable  statesman.  Under 
his  despotic  rule  of  nearly  17  years,  the  republic  enjoyed  greater 
pco^erity  and  tranquillity  than  it  had  ever  known.  He  was 
isaassinated  in  July  1899,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jiminez,  who 
was  driven  out  by  Genoal  Vasquez  in  1902.  Vasquez,  in  turn, 
was  deposed  by  a  revolution  headed  by  General  Wos  y  CD, 
who  became  president  in  1903,  but  was  overthrown  by  Jiminez 
in  November  of  that  year.  In  1904  Jiminez  was  expelled  and 
C.  F.  Morales  became  president.  Ramon  Caceres  was  installed 
in  <9ai,  and  in  igoS  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  and 
Cacertt  wa*  elected  for  the  term  190S-1014. 

BinLlocaArBY.— B.  Edward*,  HuL  Sumy  of  Iht  Istani  of  Santa 
Dmran  (London,  i<oi);  Monte  y  Tciada.  Hitloria  it  Sanu 
Dtminp  (Havana,  itss);  I.  de  Maries,  Hist,  iuaipl.  tl  pillar,  it 
SainI  Hamimimt  (Paris,  iWo);  &  Hazard.  Sml*  Damintt.  P<ut  and 
Prtttml  (Lendoo,  It73)l J-  C.  Garcia.  Camptmiia  it  l»  Hislaria  it 
Santa  Damim  (Santo  Domingo,  1879);  F.  A.  Leal,  La  Rlpubliqut 
JJrminicont  (Paris,  18M):  H.  Thonaiaet,  La  Kipubliqiu  Dminicani 
«  1J90  (Santo  Domingo,  1(90);  \.  R.  Abad,  La  Rtpiblica 
Damimitama  (Santo  Doouogo.  1889):  El  (■adrt  Merino.  Eltmtmlat 
it  ttairafiu  fuiea,  paUlita,  a  kitlanta  it  la  RtpuUica  Dominicama 
(Santo  IXimingo.  1 880) ;  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Bulletin  No. 
J2,  itgt.  (See  also  Haiti.) 

f  AMTO  OOmiOO,  the  capita]  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
Bame,  in  the  island  of  Haiti,  West  Indies.  Fop.  about  15,000. 
It  i*  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Oiama. 
Founded  in  1496,  it  is  the  oldest  existing  settlement  of  white 
nen  in  the  New  World,  and  perhapa  the  most  perfect  example 
of  a  Spanish  colonial  town  of  the  i6lh  century.  It  is  surrounded 
by  aacicot  walls  with  bastion*.    Thestreetsaresliaight.nairow, 


and  intetsect  at  right  angles.  The  massive  houses  are  boSt 
of  stone  with  coloured  walls  pierced  with  huge  doors  and  windows. 
The  cathedra],  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  dates  from 
iSti,  and  contains  the  reputed  tomb  of  Columbus  (j.r.).  The 
cell  in  which  he  and  his  brother  were  confined  l^  order  of 
BobadiUa  is  still  shown  in  the  old  fortress.  The  dty  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  small  and  rather  poor  harbour,  but 
the  river  is  navigable  for  4  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  climate  it 
healthy  and  cooL 

SAMTONIlt,  a  drug  used  in  the  U.S.P.  and  B.P.,  consisting  ol 
colourless  flat  prisms,  turning  slightly  yellow  from  the  action  of 
Ught  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  boiling  water.  It 
is  derived  from  santonica  which  is  the  unexpanded  flower-head* 
of  Arttmina  maritima.  The  dose  is  s  to  5  gts.  The  only  B.P. 
preparation  is  the  trochiscia  sanlamni,  but  the  preparation 
sodii  sanlarUnat  Is  official  in  the  U.S.P.  Santonin  Is  an  anthel* 
miotic  used  to  poison  the  loimd  worm  Ascatit  lumbritoUtt. 
It  has  no  Influence  on  tape-worms.  It  must  be  administeced 
fasting  and  be  fallowed  by  a  purgative  in  order  to  expel  the  worm. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  administration  is  in  capsule*. 
For  thread  worms  which  infest  the  anus  of  young  chUdten,  a 
suppository  contairing  a  to  3  grs.  of  santonin  and  used  on  alter- 
nate nights  for  three  nights  Is  eflcctive.  The  U.S.  preparation 
sodii  santoninas  is  useless  as  a  vermifuge  and  is  used  in  diseased 
conditions  of  the  optic  nerve.  Even  small  doses  of  santonin 
cause  disturbances  of  vision,  usually  yellow  vision  or  perhaps 
green  (xanthopsia  or  chromatopsia).  The  urine  also  turns 
yellow  and  finally  purple  or  red.  These  effects  usually  pass  oS 
in  a  few  days.  Large  doses,  however,  produce  toxic  effects, 
aphasia,  muscular  tremors  and  epileptiform  convulsions,  and 
the  disturbances  of  vision  may  go  on  to  total  blindness. 

SANTORIN  (corruption  of  St  Irene;  anc.  Tb£Sa),  a  volcanic 
Island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  southernmost  of  the  Sporadea. 
In  shape  Santorin  forms  a  crescent,  and  encloses  a  biy  on  the 
north,  east  and  south,  while  on  the  western  side  lies  the  smaller 
island  of  Therasia.  The  encircling  wall  thus  formed,  which  is 
elliptical  in  shape  and  18  m.  round  in  its  mner  rim,  is  broken  in 
two  places — towards  the  north-west  by  a  strait  a  mile  in  breadth, 
where  the  water  is  not  less  than  iioo  ft.  deep,  and  towards  the 
south-west  by  an  aperture  about  3  m.  wide,  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  and  an  island  caDed  AspronisI  or  White  Island  lies 
in  the  middle.  The  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  bay, 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  1000  ft.;  but  towards  the  open 
sea,  both  In  Santorin  and  Therasia,  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
away,  and  has  been  converted  into  broad  levej  terraces,  every- 
where covered  with  tufaccous  agglomerate,  which,  though  bare 
and  ashen,  produces  the  famous  Santorin  wine.  Towards  the 
south-east  rises  the  limestone  peak  of  Mount  Elias,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  (1910  ft.);  this  existed  before  the  volcano 
was  formed.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  lie  three  small  islands, 
which  are  the  centre  of  volcanic  activity,  and  are  called  Palaea, 
Mikra  and  Nea  Kaumene,  or  the  Old,  the  Little  and  the  New 
Burnt  Island;  the  highest  of  these,  Nea  Kaumene,  is  351  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water  there  it  no 
anchorage,  and  vessels  have  to  be  moored  to  the  shore,  except 
at  one  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town,  where 
there  is  a  slight  rim  of  shallow  bottom.  The  cliffs  of  Santorin 
and  Therasia  are  irurkcd  in  horizontal  bands  by  black  lava, 
white  porous  tufa,  and  other  volcanic  strata,  some  parts  of  which 
are  coloured  dark  red.  The  modem  town  of  Thera  (or  Fheia, 
as  It  Is  more  commonly  pronounced)  Is  built  at  the  edge  of  these, 
overlooking  the  middle  of  the  bay  at  a  height  of  900  ft.  above 
the  water,  and  the  foundation*  of  the  houses  and  bi  some  case* 
their  sides  also,  are  excavated  in  the  tufa,  so  that  occasionally 
Ihey  are  hardly  traceable  except  by  their  chimneys.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  timbet^for,  except  the  fig,  cactus  and  palm, 
there  are  hardly  any  trees  in  the  island — they  are  roofed  with 
barrel  vaults  of  stone  and  cement.  Both  wood  and  water  have 
occasionally  to  be  imported  from  the  neighbouring  islands, 
ior  there  are  no  wells,  and  the  rain  water,  collected  in  cistern*, 
docs  not  always  suffice.  The  largest  of  the  other  villages  is 
Apanonieri%  near  the  northern  entrance,  which  i*  crowded 
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together  in  a  white  mass,  while  the  rocks  below  it  are  the  reddest 
in  the  island. 

Santonn  is  closely  connected  with  the  earthquake  movements  to 
which  ihc  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aegean  are  subject. 
It  is  hardly  accurate  to  speak  of  the  basin  which  forms  the  harbour 
as  a  crater,  for  most  geologists  support  the  view  that  the  whole  of 
this  space  was  once  covered  by  a  single  volcanic  cone,  the  incline  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  outward  slope  of  Santonn  and  Therasia, 
while  the  position  of  the  crater  was  that  now  occujiied  by  the 
Kaumene  Islands;  and  that  owing  to  a  volcanic  explosion  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  strata  the  |jai.in  was  formed.  The  Kaumene 
Islands  arose  subsequently,  and  that  of  Palaca  Kaumene  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  prehistoric.  The  principal  eruptions  that  have 
taken  place  within  historic  times  ate  that  ot  196  B.C.,  when,  as  we 
learn  from  Strnbo  (i.  3.  §  16.  p.  57),  Hames  rose  from  the  water  half- 
way between  Thera  and  Therasia  for  four  days;  that  of  a.d.  726. 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (on  both  these 
occasions  islands  were  thrown  up,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  after- 
wards disippcarcd);  that  of  1570,  when  Mikra  Kaumene  arose; 
that  of  1650,  which  destroyed  many  lives  by  noxious  exhalations, 
and  endeii  in  the  upheaval  of  an  island  in  the  sea  to  the  north-cast 
of  Santorin,  which  afterwards  subsided  and  became  a  reef  below 
sea-level;  that  of  1707.  when  N'ca  Kaumene  arose;  and  that  of 
1SG6,  when  Nea  Kaumene  was  extended  towards  the  south  and  en- 
larged threefold. 

In  the  soulhem  parts  both  of  Santorin  and  Therasia  pre- 
historic dwellings  have  been  found  at  some  height  above  the  sea, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  date  from  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  formation  of  the  bay.  This  is  proved  by  their  position 
underneath  the  layer  of  tufa  which  covers  the  islands,  and  by 
these  layers  of  tufa  being  broken  off  precipitously,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lava-rocks,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  they  all  fcU  in  together.  The  foundations 
of  the  dwellings  rested,  not  on  the  tufa,  but  on  the  lava  below  it ; 
and  licre  and  there  between  the  stones  branches  of  wild  olive 
were  found,  according  to  a  mode  of  building  that  still  prevails 
in  the  island,  in  order  to  resist  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Very 
few  implements  of  metal  were  found.  Some  of  the  vases  found 
were  Cretan  ware  which  had  been  imported;  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  and  various  specimens  of  the  native  pottery 
proves  that  to  some  extent  tliis  primitive  art  was  derived  from 
Crete. 

In  Greek  legend  the  island  of  Tliera  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  Argonauts,  for  it  was  represented  as  sprung  from  a  clod 
of  earth  which  was  presented  lo  those  heroes  by  Triton  (ApoUon., 
Argonaut.,  iv.,  1551  sq.,  1731  sq.).  According  to  Herodotus 
(iv.  147),  a  Phoenician  colony  was  established  there  by  Cadmus. 
Subsequently  a  colony  from  Sparta,  including  some  of  the 
Minyae,  was  led  thither  by  Theras,  who  gave  the  island  his  own 
name,  in  place  of  that  of  Callistc  which  il  had  borne  before. 
Bat  the  one  event  which  gave  importance  to  Thera  in  ancient 
history  was  the  planting  of  its  famous  colony  of  Gyrene  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  by  Battus  in  631  B.c.»  in  accordance  with 
a  command  of  the  Delpliic  oracle. 

The  ancient  capital,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  eastern  coast  now  called  Mesavouno, 
between  Mount  Elias  and  the  sea.  Since  iSgs  this  place  has 
been  excavated  by  Baron  Hiller  von  Gartringen  and  other 
German  explorers.  There  are  extensive  ancient  cemeteries. 
A  steep  ascent  leads  from  a  Heroum  of  Artemidorus  lo  the 
Agora;  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  Stoa  Basilice,  a  vast  hall 
witJi  a  row  of  pillars;  a  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  Ptolemies, 
which  at  a  later  i>eriod  was  dedicated  to  the  Caesars;  and  the 
barrack  of  the  garrison  of  the  Ptolemies  and  a  g>-mnasium. 
The  names  which  occur  here  remind  us  that  Thera,  as  a  member 
of  the  League  of  the  Cycladcs,  was  from  B.C.  308  to  145  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  main  street  has  narrow 
lanes  diverging  from  it  to  right  and  left;  one  of  these  leads  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Near  the  street  there  is 
a  small  theatre,  beneath  the  seats  of  which  a  vast  cistern  was 
constructed,  arranged  so  that  rain-water  should  drain  into  it 
from  the  whole  of  the  auditorium.  The  way  then  descends 
south-eastwards  first  to  the  temple  of  Ptoleriiy  EuergetcsIIL, 
and  then  to  that  of  Apollo  Carneius;  finally,  at  the  point  where 
the  rocks  fall  precipitously,  there  is  a  gymnasium  of  the  Ephebi. 
Numerous  rock-carvings  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered, 


as  well  as  statues  and  vases  of  various  periods.  Near  the  western 
foot  of  Mount  Elias  is  the  temple  of  Thea  Basileia,  which, 
though  very  small,  is  perfect  throughout  even  to  the  roof.  .  It 
is  now  dedicated  lo  St  Nicolas  Marmorilcs. 

Tourncfort  mentions  that  in  his  time  nine  or  ten  chapels  were 
dedicated  to  St  Irene,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place;  tht  name 
Siintorin  was  given  to  the  Island  after  the  fourth  crusade,  when  the 
Byzantine  empire  was  partitioned  among  the  Latins,  and  the  island 
formed  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  the  Archipelago,  Santorin  is 
prosperous,  for,  in  addition  to  the  wine  trade,  there  is  a  large  export 
of  pozzolana,  which,  when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a  hardcement. 
Santorin  (officially  Thera)  is  a  province  in  the  department  of  the 
Cyclades.  It  is  divided  into  9  communes  (see  Cvclaoes),  with  a 
total  population  of  19.597  in  1907. 

BinLiOGRAFiiv. — L..  Ross,  InselreUen  (Stuttgart,  1840,  vol.  1.); 
C.  Bursian,  Geograpkie  von  Gricchcnland  (Leipzig,  1872,  vol. 
ii.);  F.  Fouqu6,  Santorin  et  ses  irupitons  (Paris,  1879),  Neumann 
and  Partsch,  Physualische  Geographie  von  Gneckenland  (Brcslau, 
1885):  J.  Th.  Bent,  The  Cydades  (London,  1885);  H..F.  Tozcr, 
The  Islands  of  the  Aegean  (Oxford,  1890);  Hiller  von  Ciirtringen, 
Thera  (Berlin,  1899  foil.) ;  Baedeker's  Greece,  3rd  Eng.  ed.  (1905). 

(H.  F.  T.) 

SANTOS,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  m  the  state  of  S5o  Paulo, 
about  230  m.  W.S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ^and  49  m.  by  rail  S.fc, 
of  Sio  Paulo  city.  Pop.  (1890)  13,012;  (1902  estimate) 
3S,ooo.  Santos  covers  an  alluvial  plain  on  the  inner  side  of  an 
island  (called  Sio  Vicente)  formed  by  an  inland  tidal  channel 
sometimes  called  the  Santos  river.  The  commercial  part  of 
the  city  is  some  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  but  the 
residential  sections  extend 'across  the  plain  and  line  the  beach 
facing  the  sea.  The  city  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
island  is  swampy,  and  deep,  cement-lined  channels  drain  the 
city.  The  Santos  river  is  deep  and  free  from  obstructions,  and 
in  front  of  the  city  widens  into  a  bay  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  water  front,  formerly  beds  of  mud  and  slime, 
the  source  of  many  epidemics  of  fever,  is  now  faced  by  a  wall  ol 
stone  and  cement.  Vessels  moor  alongside  this  quay,  which  is 
lined  with  warehouses  and  provided  with  railway  tracks,  &c. 
Formerly  coffee  was  transported  in  carts  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  warehouses,  thence  loaded  into  Ughtcrs  by  porters,  and 
from  these  transferred  lo  vessels  anchored  in  midstream.  The 
improvements  were  planned  by  an  American  engineer,  William 
Milnor  Roberts  (1810-188 1).  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  city 
has  made  Santos  comparatively  healthy.  The  heavy  rainfall 
(88|  in.  per  annum),  neighbouring  swamps,  rank  vegetation  and 
great  heat  give  rise  lo  malarial  and  intestinal  disorders,  rheum- 
atism and  other  diseases.  Beri-beri  and  smallpox  are  also 
common,  and  bubonic  pUguc  has  appeared  since  1900.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  41°  to  ioi'3**  F.  in  the  shade. 

The  development  of  coffee  production  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo  during  the  closing  years  of  the  igth  century  has  made 
Santos  the  largest  coffee  shipping  port  in  the  world,  the  exports 
amounting  to  5,849,114  bags,  of  J32lb  each,  jn  1900,  and 
8,940,144  bags  in  1908.  The  other  exports  include  sugar,  rice, 
rum,  fruit,  hides  and  manufactured  goods.  Bananas  arc  grown 
in  the  vicinity  for  the  River  Plate  markets.  The  most  jropular 
suburb  in  the  vicinity  of  Santos  is  the  bathing  resort  of  Guaruj&. 
The  S&o  Paulo  railway,  an  EngUsh  double-track  line,  provides 
communication  with  the  interior,  ascending  the  steep  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  by  a  scries  of  inclines  up  which  the  cars 
are  dran^i  by  stationary  engines  on  the  old  line,  and  by  a  series 
of  gradients  on  the  new  line. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  SSo  Paulo  coast  was  that  of  Sfio 
Vicente  in  1332,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Santos  on  the  same  island. 
Other  settlements  soon  followed,  among  them  that  of  Santos 
in  1543-1546,  and  later  on  the  small  fort  at  the  entrance  to  its 
harbour,  which  was  used  for  protection  against  Indian  raids  from 
the  north.  S5o  Vicente  did  not  prosper,  and  was  succeeded  ( 1681) 
by  Sio  Paulo  ais  the  capital  and  by  Santos  as  the  seaport  of  the 
colony.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  privaleet,  Thomas 
Cavendish,  in  1 591,  when  Sio  Vicente  was  burned.  The  growth 
of  the  town  was  slow  down  to  the  end  of  the  i9thcentury,bccause 
of  insanitary  conditions  and  epidemics. 

SANUTO  (Sanudo).  MARINO,  the  elder,  of  Torcello  (c.  iiCc^ 
1338),  Venetian  statesman,  geographer,  &c.    He  is  best  known 
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iorhii.  Ufe-loDg  ftttemptitb  revive  the  ouaading  sphit  mnd 
movement;  with  thie  object  he  wrote  his  gre&t  work,  the  Secreta 
(or  Lib€r  Sdcrttorum)  Fiddutm  Crucit,  otherwise  called  Histgria 
HUrosciymiiana,  Liber  de  expedUione  Terrae  Sanctat,  and  Opus 
Tinae  Samctae,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  proper  title  ol  the 
whole  treatise  as  completed  in  three  parts  or  "  books."  This 
work  has  much  to  say  of  tradeand  trade-routes  as  well  as  of 
political  and  other  history;  and  through  its  accompanying  maps 
and  plans -it  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development 
of  cartography.  It  was  begun  in  March  1306,  and  finished  (in  its 
earliest  form)  in  January  1307,  when  it  was  offered  to  Pope 
Clement  V.  as  a  manual  for  true  Crusaders  who  desired  the 
rccoaquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  To  this  original  Liber  Secretorum 
Sanuto  added  largely;  two  other  "books"  were  composed 
between  December  13x2  and  September  X331,  when  the  entire 
work  was  presented  by  the  author  to  Pope  John  XX1I.»  together 
with  a  map  ol  the  world,  a  map  of  Palestine,  a  chart  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea  and  west  European  coasts,  and 
plans  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  Acre.  A  copy  was  also  offered 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  Sanuto  desired  to  commit  the 
military  awl  political  koderdiip  of  the-  neW  crusade.  Marino 
himself  tcUs  us  that  he  had  spent  the  best  port  of  his  life  bi 
Romania,  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  empire;  of  the  Morea  he 
had  especially  intimate  knowledge;  he  had  also  visited  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  partsof  the  Syrian,  Cilician  and  Egyptian  coasts,  France, 
Flanders  and  north  Germany,  both  west  and  east  of  Denmark. 
Ke  had  been  in  Acre,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Avignon, 
Bruges  and  Sluys,  4s  welt  as  (apparently)  in  Hamburg,  LUbcck, 
Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Crcifswald  and  Stettin.  Among 
bis  friends  and  correspondents  were  Gugliclmo  Bemardi  de 
F^irvD,  ft  Venetbn  nobleman  who  bad  travelled  extensively 
in  Modem  and  Mongol  lands  (to  Tabriz.  Bagdad,  Damascus  and 
Cairo),  Bishop  Jerome  of  Kaffa,  in  the  Crimea,  who  in  1312,  had 
heax  sent  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  mission  in  China,  and  perhaps 
Peter,  the  English-bom  bishop  of  ScvastopoUs  or  Sukhum  Kal£ 
in  wtsteni  Caucasia,  who  makes  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  prelates 
<rf  England  in  1330.  Marino  Sanuto's  ancestor,  Marco,  had 
lounded  the  greatness  of  his  family  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  as 
duke  of  the  Archipelago  and  conqueror  of  Naxos,  Faros,  &c. 
(from  1207);  and  his  descendant  wrote  with  a  personal  interest 
in  the  question  of  crushing  Moslem  power  jn  the  Lev:yit. 

The  cnisadine  plans  of  the  Secrtta  are  double:  first.  Esypfand 
the  Modem  world  on  the  side  towards  Europe  (Syri^,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Barbary  States,  Crauda,  &c.}  are  to  be  ruintd  by  the  absolute 
stoppage  of  all  Christian  trade  with  the  aamc.  By  such  an  interdict 
Sanuto  hopes  thac  Egypt,  dependent  on  its  European  and  other 
imports  of  metals,  provisions,  weapons,  timber,  pitch  and  slaves, 
would  be  fatally  weakened,  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  the 
Mcood  part  <tf  the  campaign — the  armed  attack  of  the  crufuiding 
fliset  and  army  on  the  Nilcdclta.  With  the  aid  of  the  Mongol  Tatars 
of  Asia,  natural  allies  of  western  Christendom,  and  of  the  Nubian 
Christians,  the  conquest  of  the  E}clta  and  of  all  Es^pt  was  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  Palestine,  invaded  and  held  from  r-.^pt.  Sanuto 
deprecates  any  other  route  for  the  crusade,  and  unfoMs  his  plan  of 
campaign,  his  bases  of  supply,  his  sources  for  the  supply  of- good 
seamen,  with  great  detail.  Not  only  Mediterranean  seaports,  but 
the  lakes  of  North  Italy  and  central  Europe,  and  the  rianscatic 
ports,  are  enumerated  as  nurseries  of  crusading  mariners  and  marine 
akiU.  Finally,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Marino  designs  the 
establish ment  of  a  Christian  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  dominate 
and  subjugate  its  coasts  arl  i  1  i]h'>.  IK-  .i!-.<  <.  i\<  s  .1  sketch  of  the 
trade-routes  crossing  Persia  and  l^i;>'pt,  as  wtll  as  of  the  course  of 
Indian  trade  from  Coroman  del  and  Gujarat  to  Ormuz  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  Aden  and  the  Nile.  The  maps  and  plans  which  illustrate 
the  Secrgta  are  probably  (in  the  main,  at  least)  the  Work  of  the  great 
poctcrfano^raughtsmait  Pictro  Vcsconte:  practically  the  whole  of 
this  map-work  corresponds  with  what  Vcsconte  lias  left  under  his 
own  name;  much  of  it  is  Indistinguishable  Among  the  plans  that 
ef  Acre  is oif  peculiar  intereit.  being  the  most  complete  representation 
known  of  the  great  crusading  fortress  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction, 
with  the  quarters  of  all  its  contineenis  of  defenders  (Templars.  &c.) 
indicated.  The  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxinc  and  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  is  composed  of  five  map-sheets,  which 
blether  form  a  gtxxl  example  of  the  earliest  scientific  design  or 
partsloHO;  in  the  worId>map  a  portolano  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
Is  combined  with  work  of  pre-portolan  type  in  remoter  ref^inm. 
Here  the  ^ore-lines  of  the  countries  well  known  to  Italian  mariners, 
from  Flanders  to  Aiov,  are  well  laid  down;  the  Caspian  and  the 
aoctb  Gcnnan  and  Scandinavian  coasts  appear  with  an  evident. 


though  far  slighter,  relation  to  practical  knowledge;  and  some  idea 
is  shown  of  the  great  continental  rivers  of  the  north,  such  as  the  Don. 
Volga,  Vistula,  Oxus  and  Syr  Daria.  Africa,  away  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  conventional,  with  its  south-east  protected,  after  the 
manner  of  Idrisi,  so  as  to  face  Indian  Asia,  and  with  a  western  Nile 
traverunK  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  Chinese  and  Indian  Asia' 
show  little  trace  01"  the  new  knowledge  which  had  been  imi>aried  by 
European  pioneers  from  the  Polos  time,  and  which  appears  so 
strikingly  in  the  Catalan  Alias  of  1375.  Sanuto's  Palestine  map  is 
remarkable  for  its  space-defining  network  of  lines,  which  roughly 
answer  to  a  kind  of  scheme  of  btitude  and  longitude,  though  properly 
speakinf^  they  arc  not  scientific  at  all.  Of  the  Secreta,  twenty-three 
MSS.  exist,  <^  which  the  chief  are:  (i)  Florence,  Riccardian  Library, 
No.  337,  i6a  fols.  {Secreta  and  Lell€rs),  with  maps  and  plans  on  fols. 
141,  V.-144,  r.;  (2)  London,  British  Museum.  Addt.  MSS.,  27,376, 
178  fols.  with  maps,  &c.  on  fols.  180,  V.-190,  r.;  (3)  Paris,  National 
Library,  MSS.  Lat.  4039,  wJih  maps,  &c.  on  fols.  9.  r.-ii,  r   27, 


98-99.    All  these  are  ol^the  14th  century.    The  Secreta  has  only  once 
been  printed  cniire,  by  Bon  -     ^    -     -  ■   -       -  .    .. 

pp.  1-388  (Hanover,  161 1). 


en  printed  cniire,  by  Bongars,  in  Cesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  ii. 


See  also  Friedrich  Kunstnlann»  **  Studien  Qber  Marino  Sariudo 
den  &lteren,  roit  einem  Anhange  seiner  ungednickten  Briefe  "  in 
Abkandlungen  der  kiUoriscK.  CUuse  der  K6niil.  Bayensck.  AtademM 
der  Wissenseka/ten,  vol.  vii.  pp.  695-BiQ  (Munich.  1855);  Foscarini, 
ItUeratura  Venetiana;  Tiraboschi,  Storta  delta  Letteralura  Itolianat 
\o\.  v.;  PoilAiiix\uc,  De  Marino  Sanuto  (Montpellicr,  1856);  C.  R. 
Beazlcy,  Dawn  oj  Modtm  Ceograpky,  iii.  309-319.  391-392,  520-521, 
549.  555-  (C.  R.  B.) 

SANirrO  (01^  Saxtmo),  MARIHO,  the  younger  (1466-1533), 
Venetian  historian,  was  the  son  of  the  senator,  Leonardo  Sanuto, 
andwa5bomonthe33ndofMayx466.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  eight,  he  lost  his  fortune  owing  to  the  bad  management  ol  his 
guardian,  and  was  for  many  years  hampered  by  want  of  means. 
In  X483  he  accompanied  his  cousin  Mario,  who  was  one  of  the  three 
iindici  inquinUfri  deputed  to  hear  appeals  from  the  dedaions  of 
ihe  retiorit  on  a  tour  through  Istria  and  the  mainland  provinces, 
and  he  wrote  a  minute  account  of  his  eiperienoes  hi  his  diary. 
Wherever  he  went  he  sought  out  learned  men,  examined  libraries, 
and  copied  inscriptions.  The  result  of  this  journey  Uraa  the 
publication  of  his  liinerario  in  Urra  ftrma  and  a  collection  oH 
Latin  inscriptions.  Sanuto  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maggjor 
Convglio  when  only  twenty  years  old  (the  legal  age  was  twenty-^ 
five)  solely  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  he  became  a  senator  in 
1498;  he  noted  down  everything  that  was  said  and  done  in 
those  assemblies  and  obtained  permission  to  eitamfne  the  secret 
archives  of  the  state.  He  collected  a  fine  library,  which  was 
especially  ridi  in  MSS.  and  chronicles  both  Venetian  and  foreign, 
including  the  famous  Altmo  chronicle,  the  basis  of  eariy  Venetian 
history,  and  became  the  friend  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day, 
Aldo  Mannzio  dedicating  to  him  hb  editions  of  the  works  of 
Angelo  Poliziano  and  of  the  poems  of  Ovid.  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  Sanuto  when  Andrea  Navagero  was  appointed  the  official 
historian  to  continue  the  history  of  the  republic  from  the  point 
where  Marco  Antonio  Sabellico  left  (^,  and  a  still  greater  mortifi- 
cation when,  Navagero  having  died  bi  1529  without  executing  his 
task,  Pietro  Bembo  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Finally  in 
1531  the  value  cA  his  work  was  recognised  by  the  senate,  which 
granted  him  a  pension  of  150  gold  duca^  per  annum.     He  died 

in  1533- 

His  chief  works  are  the  following:  Itintrarie  in  terra  fermtt» 
published  by  M.  Rawdon  Brown  in  1847;  /  commentari*  delta 
rUerra  di  Ferrara,  an  account  of  the  war  between  the  Venetians  and 
brcole  d'Este,  published  in  Venice  In  1829;  La  Spedinone  di  Carlo 
VIII.  (MS.  in  the  Louvre);  Le  Vile  dei  Dogi.  publikhcd  in  vol.  xxK. 
of  Muratori't  Rerum  Uaticarum  Scriptores  (1733);  the  Diarii^  his 
most  important  work,  which  cover  the  period  from  the  itt  of  January 
1496  to  September  1533,  and  fill  58  volumes.  The  publication  m" 
these  records  was  becun  by  Rinaldo  Fulin,  in  collaooratfon  with 
Federigo  Stefan!,  Cuglielmo  BercheC,  and  Niccold  Barocii;  the  last 
vohtme  was  pubUriied  in  Venice  in  1903.  Owing  to  the  relations  ol 
the  Venetian  republic  with  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  East  it  is 
practically  a  universal  chronicle,  and  is  an  invaluable  source  of 
mformation  for  all  writers  on  that  period. 

BiatiocRArRT.— M.  Rawdon  Brown,  Raggtiagti  svUa  vita  *  sutU 
epere  di  Marino  Somvio  (3  vola,  Venice,  1837-1838) ;  G.  Tiraboacfai. 
Storia  detla  teUeratura  ItaUana,  vol.  vL  pt.  il.;  R.  Fulin,  Marin 
Sanudo  (Turin,  1880);  Rirotti,  /  Diarii  di  Marin  Sanudo  (Turin, 
1880);  and  Giuseppe  de  Leva,  Marin  Sanudo  (Venice,  1888). 

SAN  VTCENTE,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  San  Vicente, 
Salvador;  30  m.  E.  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  river  Aeafauapm, 
a  left-hand  txibuUry  of  the  Lempa.    Pop.  (190$)  about  18,000. 
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San  Viceate  is  •Uutted  ia  a  loicaBic  TCgiin  mbounding  in  Iiot 
springs  and  geysers.  Tlie  volcano  of  San  Vicente,  the  highest  in 
tlie  department,  reaches  an  altitude  of  more  than  7000  tt.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  has 
considerable  commerce,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  transacted  at 
the  All  Saints'  fair,  held  annually  on- the  ist  o{  November. 
Shoes,  hats,  cloth,  silk,  spirits  and  cigars  arc  manufactured  here. 
San  Vicente  was  founded  in  1634  on  the  site  of  Tehuacan,  an 
ancient  Indian  city.  For  one  year  O839-1840)  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  republic 

SXO  FRANCISCO,  a  river  of  eastern  Brazil  rising  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  tbe  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  about  so*  30'  S.,  46°  40'  W., 
near  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  tributary  of  the 
Parani,  and  within  240  m.  of  the  coast  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  flows  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  across  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Brazil  to  about  lal.  9°  30'  S.,  long.  41°  W.,  where  it 
Uims  N.E.  and  then  S.E.  in  a  great  bend,  entering  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  10*  20'  S.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  tSoo  m.  and 
a  fall  of  2700-3800  ft.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Atbnlic  to 
Piranhas  (148  m.)  and  is  nearly  i  m.  wide  at  Pcnedo,  22  m.from 
the  sea.  Above  Piranhas,  about  193  m.  from  its  mouth,  are  the 
falls  of  Paulo  Aftonso  where  the  river  plunges  through  a  narrow 
gorge— in  one  place  only  51  ft.  wide — ^and  over  three  successive 
falls,  all  together  265  <t.  The  obsuucted  part  of  the  rivet  is 
about  100  m.  long  and  consists  of  a  series  of  rapids  above  the 
falls  and  a  deep  caftan  with  whirlpools  for  some  distance  below. 
Tlie  Brazilian  government  has  built  a  railway  around  these  falls 
from  Piranhas  (151  ft.  elevation)  to  Jatobi  (978  ft:)  with  an 
extension  of  71  m.  Above  Jatobi  there  is  another  aeries  of 
lapids  called  the  Sobradinho  nearly  90  m.  above  tbe  lower  rapids, 
which  are  navigable  at  high  water,  and  above  these  an  un- 
obstructed channel  for  light-draught  river  boats  up  to  Firapora 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  a  distance  of 
984  ra.  Here  the  river  runs  through  a  barren,  semi-arid  region, 
sparsely  settled.  There  are  no  tributaries  of  consequence  along 
a  large  part  of  this  region,  and  the  few  people  living  beside  tbe 
river  are  dependent  on  its  annual  floods  for  the  fertilization 
of  its  sandy  shores  on  which  their  scanty  plantations  of  Indian 
com  and  beans  are  made.  The  rapids  of  Pirapora  are  17  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  and  this  point,  the  head  of 
navigatioa  on  the  river,  and  1743  ft.  above  sea-levd,  is  tbe 
objective  point  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway,  the  purpose  being 
to  create  by  rail  and  river  a  central  route  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  northern  ports  of  Bahia  and  Recife.  The  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Sio  Francisco  are:  on  the  right,  the  Pari,  Paraopeba, 
Velhas,  and  Verde-Grande;  on  the  left,  the  Indayi,  Abaeti, 
PatacatCi,  Urucuya,  Carinhanha,  Corrente  and  Grande.  Several 
of  these  tributaries  arc  navigable  for  long  distances  by  small 
boats — theaggregatebcingalittleover  looom.  Some  authorities 
give  the  aggregate  navigable  channda  of  the  Sfio  Francisco  as 
4350 m.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Sio  Francisco  is  partly  forested, 
has  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  mean  aimual  temperature  of 
8j*  and  a  rainfall  of  1637  millimetres.  Tbe  rainy  season  is 
from  December  to  March,  but  on  the  lower  river  the  rainfall  is 
light  and  the  season  much  shorter,  sometimes  varied  by  droughts 
covering  several  years. 

An  admirable  descriptioa  of  this  great  river  is  eiven  by  Richard 
Burton  in  THt  Hitkiandt  sf  BruH  (z  vols.,  London),  and  a  more 
technical  deicription  by  b.  Liais  in  HydropaphU  du  Haul  San- 
FtoHcuco  €l  du  Xio  dot  Vdhas  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1863). 

SXO  UOPOLDO,  a  dty  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  on  tbo  left  bank  of  the  Rio  dos  Sinos,  so)  m.  by  rail  N. 
of  Porto  Alegre.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  munkipio  (commune) 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  area  of  about  347  sq.  m.  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  German  colonists.  Pop.  (1900)  of  the  city, 
ii,oij;  of  the  munidpio,  32,600.  Slo  Leopoldo  has  river  and 
railway  communication  with  Porto  Alegre.  It  is  a  prosperous 
industrial  town,  with  broad  straight  streets  and  substantial 
buildings.  It  has  good  schools,  and  its  Jesuits'  college  ranks  high 
throughout  northern  Rio  Grande.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
matches,  bats,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  liqueurs  and  artificial 
drinks  leather  and  leather- work  and  earthenware.    In  tbe  sur- 


rounding districts  cattle  and  bogs  are  raised,  and  jerked  hot, 
bides,  pork,  lard,  potatoes,  beans,  farinka  4€  mandioca  (cassava 
flour),  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  produced. 

Tbe  city  was  originally  a  German  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Pedra  I.  in  1824  and  established  at  a  plaoe  knewn  as  th* 
Feitoria  ResI  de  Canhamo  (-Royal  flax  factory).  The  6rst 
colonists  (26  families  and  17  unmarried  persons,  or  t26  souls) 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  June  1825,  and  were  followed  a  few  months 
later  by  another  party  of  909  colonists.  These  were  the  first 
German  colonics  in  Rio  Grande  do  SuL  Up  to  1830  the  arrfvala 
numbered  3701,  but  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  fa)  183$ 
checked  further  arrivals  and  nearly  ruined  the  o(dooy,  it* 
inhabitants  being  forced  to  serve  in  the  contending  forces  and 
their  property  being  seized.  Sio  Leopoldo  wasoccupied  by  tbe 
revolutionists  for  some  years  and  was  practically  ruined  at  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1844.  The  introduction  of  colonists 
was  immediately  resumed,  however,  and  the  colony  was  soon  aa 
prosperous  as  ever.  The  early  colonists  were  engaged  in  Germany 
by  a  representative  of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  were  givea 
free  transportation,  130  acres  of  land  each,  farming  implements, 
seeds,  and  a  subsidy  of  320  reis  a  day  for  the  first  year  and 
half  that  for  the  second  year.  Subsequent  settlers  received  less, 
but  tbe  system  of  assisting  colonists  and  making  contracts  with 
companies  and  individuals  for  their  introducton  became  the 
settled  policy  of  the  national  and  provincial  gavemments. 

sXO  LUIZ,  or  in  full,  SXo  Luiz  DE  MaiiAMailo  (also  spdt 
Mazanham),  a  seaport  of  noribera  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Maranhio,  on  the  W.  side  of  an  island  of  the  same  luuae,  m 
2°  30'  S.,  44°  17'  W.,  about  300  m.  E.S.E.  of  Bdem  (Pari). 
Pop.  of  the  whole  island  (1S90)  29,308;  (190S,  estimate)  32,000- 
An  important  part  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  the  planter* 
of  the  state,  who  live  in  town  and  leave  their  estates  to  the  care 
of  overseers.  The  island  of  Maranhio  lies  off  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Ktearim  and  Itapicurfi,  between  the  Bay  of  Sio  Harooa 
on  the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  Sio  Josi  on  the  E.,  and  is  s^arated 
from  tbe  mainland  by  a  small  channel  called  the  Canal  do 
Mosquito.  It  is  irregular  in  outline,  its  greatest  length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  being  34  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  19  m.  It* 
surface  is  broken  by  a  number  of  low  bills  and  short  valley*.  The 
city  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  small  estuaries. 
Anil  and  Bacanga,  which  unite  and  open  upon  the  Bay  of  Sio 
Marcos.  It  covers  two  low  hills  and  the  intervening  valley, 
the  transverse  streets  sloping  sharply  to  the  estuary  on  either 
side.  These  sl(^>es  make  it  difficult  to  use  vehicles  in  the  streets, 
but  they  afford  a  natural  surface  drainage  which  makes  Sio  Luia 
cleaner  and  more  healthy  than  the  coast  towns  of  tropical 
Brazil  usually  are.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  com- 
paratively wide  longitudinal,  and  steep,  narrow  transverse 
streets,  roughly  paved  and  provided  with  sidewalks.  The  build- 
ings are  of  the  old  Portuguese  type,  with  massive  walls  of  broken 
stone  and  mortar,  having  an  outside  finish  of  plaster  or  glazed 
tiles  and  roofs  of  red  tiles.  The  principal  puUic  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  a  large  and  severely  plain  structure,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  Carmelite  church,  tbe  government  palace,  town  hall, 
custom-house,  hospital,  and  a  number  of  asylums,  convents  and 
charitable  schools.  An  excellent  lyceum  and  a  church  seminary 
are  the  most  important  educational  institutions,  and  Sio  Luiz  lon^ 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Brazil  for  the  culture  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  trade  of  Sio  Luiz  was  once  very  important,  but 
the  commercial  activity  of  Pari  and  Fortaleza,  the  decay  of 
agricultural  indust  ry  in  the  state,  and  the  silting  up  of  its  harbour, 
have  occasioned  a  decline  in  its  commerce.  Its  exports  comprise 
cotton,  5ugar  and  rice.  Communication  with  tbe  mainland  and 
interior  towns  is  by  means  of  small  steamers. 

Sio  Luiz  was  founded  in  16 12  by  La  Rivardiire,  a  French  officer 
commissioned  by  Henri  IV.  to  establish  a  colony  in  this  vicinity. 
The  French  colony  was  expelled  in  1615  by  the  Portuguese,  who, 
in  turn,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1641.  In  1644  the  Dutch 
abandoned  the  island,  when  the  Portuguese  resumed  pcwwiliiMS 
and  held  the  dty  to  the  end  of  their  colonial  rule  in  BraaU. 
Tbe  dty  became  the  teat  of  a  bishopric  in  1679. 
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lAftn*  a  ri^er  of  eutera  l^nnce,  rising  Itt  the  Paudlles 
aonntainit  (department  of  Vosgcs),  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  £p!n&l 
at  a  height  of  1300  ft.  and  uniting  witii  the  Rhone  kt  Lyons. 
Length,  301  m.;  drainage  area,  11.400  sq.  m.  The  oldest 
Celtic  name  of  the  river  was  Arar.  In  the  4th  century  another 
name  appears,  S^WMnna,  from  which  t  he  modem  name  is  derived. 
The  Saifloe,  moving  slowly  in  a  sinuoos  channel,  has  its  course 
Ib  the  wide  depression  between  the  Plateau  of  Langrca,  the  C6te 
d'Orand  the  mountains  of  Charolais  and  Beaujolais  on  the  west 
and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura  and  tfae  plain  of 
Bresse  and  the  plateau  of  Dombea  on  the  east.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  SaAne-et-Loire,  the  Sadne  unites  with  the  Doobs,  an 
affluent  rivalling  the  SaAne  in  volume  and  exceeding  it  in  length 
at  this  point.  At  the  important  town  of  Chalon-sur-SaAnc 
the  river  tmns  south,  and  passes  M&con.  Below  Triveuz  its 
▼alley,  now  narrower,  winds  past  the  Mont  d'Or  group  and  joins 
the  Rhone  just  below  the  Perrache  quarter  of  Lyons.  The 
Sa6ne  is  canalized  from  Corre  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of  233  ro., 
the  normal  depth  of  water  being  6  ft.  6  m.  At  Corre  (confluence 
with  the  Coney)  it  connects  with  the'  southern  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Canal,  at  Heuilley  (below  Gray)  with  the  Sa6ne-Mame 
Canal,  at  St  Symphorien  (above  St  Jean-de-t«sne)  with  the 
Rhone-Rhine  Canal,  and  at  St  Jean-de-Loane  with  the  Canal  de 
Bouraogne  and  at  Chalon  with  the  Canal  du  Centre; 

SAOnE-BT-LOIRB,  a  department  of  east-central  France 
formed  from  the  districts  of  Autunois,  Brionnais,  Chalonnais, 
CharoUais  and  M&connais,  previously  belonging  to  Burgundy. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  £.  by  that  of 
Jura,  S.E.  t^  Ain*,  S.  by  Rh6ne  and  Loire,  W.  by  AtUer  and 
Niivre.  Pop.  (1906)  613,377.  Area,  3330  sq.  m.  Of  the  two 
rivers  from  which  the  department  takes  its  name  the  Loire 
forma  its  south-western  boundary,  and  the  Sa6ne  traverses  its 
eastern  region  from  north  to  south.  On  the  left  .bank  Of  the 
Sa6ne  the  department  forms  pan  of  the  wide  plain  of  Bresse; 
on  Its  right  bank  the  centre  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
northern  C^venncs,  here  divided  by  the  river  Grosne  into  two 
paralld  ranges — the  mountains  of  M&connais  to  the  east,  and 
the  nooatains  of  CharoUais  to  the  west.  The  general  direction 
of  these  rapges  is  from  south,  where  their  altitude  is  greatest, 
to  north.  The  north-west  region  of  SaOne-et-Loire  is  occupied 
by  the  southern  portion  of  Morvan,  which  Includes  the  highest 
point  in  the  department— the  Bois  du  Roi  (2959  ft.).  South-cast 
of  the  Morvad  lies  the  hilly  region  of  Autunois,  consisting  of  tfae 
basin  of  the  Anoux,  a  right  affluent  of  the  Loire,  and  divided 
from  the  Chapollais  mountains  by  the  Bourbince,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arroux.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
department  are  the  Doubs,  which  joins  the  Sa6ne  in  the  extreme 
nuth-east,  the  Seille,  also  an  affluent  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
Arcooce,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  watering  the  CharoUais.  The 
average  temperature  at  MAcon  ( 5  2'  or  53**  F.) ,  t  he  most  temperate 
spot  in  the  department,  is  slightly  higher  than  at  Paris,  the  winter 
bdAgooIderandtbesuinroer hotter.  Atthesametowntheycariy 
rainfall  is  about  33  in.,  but  both  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and 
the  amount  of  rain  increases  in  the  hilly  districts,  reaching  their 
tnBFJTVT  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan. 

Agricukufe  prospers  in  Sa6ne-ct -Loire.  Wheat,  oats  and  maixe  are 
the  ccieals  most  cultivated ;  poutoes,  dover  and  other  fodder,  and 
■Dangold-wuraels arc  importaiH  crops,  and  beetroot,  hemp,  colza  and 
rape  are  also  grown;  Excellent  pasture  is  found  in  the  vaUe>'S  of 
the  Sodne  and  other  rivers.  The  vine,  one  of  the  principal  resources 
of  the  department,  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalon  and  MAcon.  Of  the  irines  of  MAconnais,  the  vintaec  of 
Tborfns  is  in  high  repute.  The  white  Charollais  oxen  are  one  of  the 
finest  French  breeds;  hones,  pigs  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  fwuttry 
farminf  Is  a  thriving  occupation  in  the  BrcMe.  The  industrial  im- 
portaooe  of  the  department  is  great,  chiefly  owing  to  its  coal  and  iron 
iTHnee;  the  chief  coal  mines  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Creusot. 
Autun  and  ChapcUe-sout-Dun.  A  pit  at  Epinac  is  over  2600  ft. 
io  dctrth.  Iron  it  mined  at  Mazcoay  and  Change,  and  manganese  is 
founa  at  RomanAche  and  there  are  quarries  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  well-known  warm  mineral  springs  containing  chloride  of  sodium 
Mid  inm  at  Bourlxm-Lancy  The  iron  and  engineering  works  of 
Schneider  &  Company  at  L*  Creusot  arc  the  largest  in  France. 
The  depanment  also  has  numerous  flunr-mnit  and  distilleries, 
together  with  potteries,  porcclnin-works  (Digoin),  tile-works,  oil- 
~    '"»  aad  class  (aaoriis.  and  carries  on  various  braarhcs  of  the 


textile,  chemical,  leather  and  wood-working  industries.  It  exports 
coal,  metals,  machinery,  wine,  CharoUais  cattle,  bricks,  pottery,  glass. 
Its  commerce  is  (acilitatcd  by  navii-ablc  streams— the  Loire,  Sa6ne, 
Doubs  and  Seille, — the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  unites  Chalon-sur- 
Sa6ne  with  Digoin  on  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  from  Roanne  to 
Diuoin  and  the  lateral  Loire  Canal,  both  following  the  main  river 
valley.  The  chief  railway  of  the  department  is  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Meditcrran6e.  Safine-ct-Loire  forms  the  diocese  of  Autun;  it  is 
part  of  the  district  of  the  VIII.  army  corps  (Bourges);  its  cduca- 
tion.il  centre  is  Lyons  and  its  court  of  appeal  that  of  Dijon.  It  is 
divided  into  $  arrondi&scments — Mlcun,  Chalon -sur-SaOne,  Autun, 
Charullcs,  Louhans — 50  cantons,  and  589  communes. 

Macon, Chalon,  Autun,  Lc  Creusot,  Cluny,  Montccau-Les-Mincs, 
Toiirnus,  Paray-lc-Monial,  Louhans  and  Charollcs  arc  the  most  note- 
worthy towns  in  the  department  and  recei\'e  separate  treatment. 
Other  places  of  interest  are  St  Marccl-les-Chalon,  when;  there  is  a 
Romanesque  church,  once  attached  to  an  abl>cy  where  Ab^lard 
died;  Anzy,  which  has  a  Romanesque  church  and  other  remains  of 
an  important  monastery:  St  Bonnet-dc-Joux  and  Sully,  both  of 
which  have  ch^ieaus  of  the  i6th  ccnturj-;  and  Semur-en- Brionnais 
and  Varennes-rArconce,  with  fine  Romanesque  churches.  Prehistoric 
Rmatns  of  the  stone  age  have  been  found  at  Solutr6  near  M&con. 

SXO  PAUiO,  a  state  of  Brazil  extending  from  \^  54'  to 
25*  15'  S.  lat.  and  bounded  N.  by  Matto  Grosso  and  Minas 
Geraes,  E.  by  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  ParanA,  and  W.  by  Faran&  and  Mat  to 
Grosso.  Pop.  (igoo)  2,383,37g;  area,  112,31a  sq.  m.  The 
state  has  a  coast-line  373  m.  long,  skirted  closely  by  the  Sierca 
do  Mar,  below  which  Is  a  narrow  coastal  £one  broken  by  bgoons, 
tidal  channels  and  mountain  spurs.  Above  is  an  extensive 
plateau  (1500  to  2200  ft.  above  sea-level)  with  a  mild  temperate 
climate.  The  southern  knd  eastern  borders  are  broken  by 
mountain  chains,  and  isolated  ranges  of  low  elevation  break 
the  surface  elsewhere,  but  In  general  the  state  may  be  described 
as  a  tableland  with*  an  undulating  surface  sloping  westward 
to  the  Paran&.  The  extreme  eastern  part,  however,  has  an 
eastward  slope  and  belongs  to  the  Pacahyba  basin.  The  state 
is  traversed  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Parani,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Rio  Grande,  a  part  of  the 
N.  boimdary,  Dourados,  Tiet£,  Aguapeby,  Tigre,  and,  a  part  of 
the  S.  bountiary,  the  Paranapanema.  The  Paran&  forms  the 
W;  boundary  of  the  state.  The  basins  of  the  Pardo  and  the 
T)ct£  include  some  of  the  richest  coffee  estates  of  Brazil.  The 
state  is  well  wooded,  especially  on  the  slopes  of  the  Scrra  do  Mar, 
but  there  are  extensive  grassy  campoi  (plains)  on  the  plateau. 
A  large  part  of  western  SSo  Paulo  is  still  unsettled.  The  coastal 
zone  is  hot  and  generally  malarial,  with  heavy  rainfall.  On  the 
plateau  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  air  is  drier 
and  more  bracing,  the  sun  temperature  bdng  high  and  the 
nights  cool.  The  open  country  is  singularly  healthy,  but  the 
river  courses  are  generally  malarial.  Some  of  the  cities  have 
sofTered  from  fever  epidemics,  due  to  bad  drainage  and  insanitary 
conditions. 

The  great  industries  are  agricuhunil,  and  the  most  contptcuoua  is 
coffee  production.  SAo  Paulo  pnxluces  more  than  one-halt  the  total 
Brazilian  crop  and  its  one  great  port,  Santos,  is  the  larKCSt  ooffee* 
ahippins  port  in  the  world.  The  Utta  roxa  (red  earth)  lands  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state,  eniecially  in  the  basins 'of  the 
Tietd  and  Pardo,  are  peculiarly  favourable.  Thu  loir  is  femigir.'^us, 
patty,  deep  red  in  colour,  and  free  froni  stone,  and  it  covers  *be 
nighcr  sinfaoe  at  the  plateau  with  a  thick  .layer.  The  btvt 
plantations  are  on  the  high  divides  between  tho  river  courses* 
and  not  in  their  eroded  valleys^  The  Rio  Pardo  (Brown 
hntt)  probably'  derives  its  name  from  this  scnl.  For  the  crop* 
vfTir  (July  to  June)  of  1893-1896  the  production  was  3,053.804 
b.iK>.  .11x1  in  1905-1906  it  won  6,977,175  bags — tlie«i  hgurca 
being  the  deliveries  at  Santos  for  exportation  and  fwt  includ- 
ini{  the  rc^crws  on  the  plantations  and  the  home  consumption. 
1  he  crop  Utr  the  last  year  mentioiwd  was  not  a  maximum,  however, 
for  the  deliveries  at  Santos  in  1901-1^  were  10.165,043  baRs  and 
in  ic>n3-i9n3,  8.349328  bags.  These  immense  crops  were  pnxluced 
in  .spile  of  .ippeals  to  producers  not  to  increase  pnraiiction,  and  even 
of  a  &i«<-iafc  tax  on  new  plantations  imposed  by  the  state  in  1903. 
0^'t>r-pror]llCtion  was  keeping  the  price  below  a  remuncratiw  figure 
and  threatened  to  ruin  the  industry-.  In  IQ06  the  state  entered  into 
an  acrwd.  known  as  the  "  Convrnio  de  Taubai  &,*'  with  the  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Grracs,  to  maintain  the  home  scllmg  price 
of  Type  No.  7  at  55  to  6s  fninrs  grtld  per  bag  of  to  kilogrammes 
(other  types  in  proportion)  for  the  first  year,  and  then  to  increase 
this  price  to  70  francs,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market;  and  to 
check  as  far  as  posiibla  the  eaportation  id  vuMum  inferior  Io  Type 
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Na  7,  w^ch  wa»  a  grade  Undy  expofted  to  the  Uirftaf  Sutes  for 
the  roasted  coffee  package  true,  although  lar^  quantitiei  of  inferior 
jFradea  were  used  in  the  nine  trade,  la  addition  to  the  auepeuion  Or 
Cmiution  of  the  export  of  grades  below  Type  Now  7,  coffee  was  to  be 
bought  and  stored  until  it  could  be  sold  throu^  accredited  ivents 
»broad  at  a  satisfactory  prke.  To  do  this,  the  suteolSio  Paulo  was 
authorised  to  float  a  loan  of  £i5.ooo.joix  Failing  to  accomplish  thu 
by  itself,  the  state  secured  the  endofseroent  of  the  national  congress 
in  December  1908,  guaranteeing  the  above  loan,  to  meet  the  service 
of  which  a  surtax  a  5  francs  per  bag  was  decreed.  The  guarantee 
was  to  endure  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  all  the  transactions 
of  the  combination,  which  undertook  to  limit  the  sales  abroad  to 
500,000  bags  in  1910,  600.000  bags  in  191 1,  700,000  bags  in  191a, 
800,000  tugs  in  1913  and  700,000  per  annum  thereafter,  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  cf  the  national  government.  Another 
measure  was  the  imposition  of  an  additional  tax  of  30%  oa  all 
exports  for  the  year  above  9^^00,000  bags.  At  the  time  this  guaraatce 
was  obtained  the  sute  of  S&o  Paulo  already  held  nearly  7,000*000 
bags  of  coffee,  the  larger  part  on  storage  in  foreign  markets,  and  bad 
apparently  reached  the  limit  of  its  resources,  as  the  foreign  markets 
had  failed  to  respond  to  its  expectations.  At  the  end  of  the  foUow* 
ing  year  this  reserved  stock  had  increased  to  8,400,000  bags,  and 
the  position  had  become  desperate.  The  loan  01  £15,000,000  wai- 
floated  in  1909,  and  the  pressure  was  relieved,  but  the  situation  was 
then  further  complicatea  by  a  movement  among  the  coffee  planters 
to  have  the  9.500,000  bags  limit  on  annual  sales  removed,  and  the 
loan  service  tax  of  5  francs  a  ba^  reduced.  There  had  been  some 
improvement  in  the  commercial  utuation  in  1909,  but  the  influence 
of  a  reserve  of  over  8,000,000  bags,  increasing  crops,  and  the  reckless 
purpose  of  planters  to  realise  on  their  crops  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  the  government,  all  conspired  to  make  the  situation  critical. 

The  other  agricultural  products  of  the  state  include  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  beans,  mandioca,  grapes,  bananas  and 
other  fruits,  and  many  of  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Cereals  can  be  grown,  but  diroatk  conditions  have  been  considered 
unfavourable,  bugw  cane  was  the  first  exotic  to  be  cultivated  in 
SSo  Paulo,  and  was  its  prindpal  product  in  colonial  times.  Cotton 
was  largely  produced,  especially  during  the  American  Civil  War,  but 
the  industry  neariy  disappeared,  and  now  it  again  improving  because 
of  the  demand  for  fibn  by  tJie  national  cotton  factones.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  also  is  increasing,  under  the  stimulus  of  protective 
duties.  Although  S&o  f^ulo  is  not  classed  as  a  pastoral  region,  the 
state  possesses  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  oeing  impnwcd  by 
the  importation  of  pure-bred  stock  from  Europe.  Butter  arki  cheese 
•re  itfoduced  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  supply  of  fresli  milk  to 
the  cities  is  attracting  some  attention.  Attention  is  also  given,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  the  breeding  of  horses  and  mules.  The  most 
genera]  and  profitable  of  the  animal  industries  is  the  breeding  of 
swine,  which  thrive  remarkably  on  the  plateau.  The  state  has  an 
excellent  agricultural  school  and  experiment  slation  at  Piracicaba, 
and  there  is  also  a  ao6technic  station  near  the  capital. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  jute 
bagging,  aramina  fabrics,  furniture,  iron  and  bronze,  coffee  machinery 
ana  agricultural  implements,  beer,  artificial  liquors,  mineral  waters, 
biscuits,  macaroni,  conserves,  chocolate  and  other  food  products, 
^ass  bottles,  glassware,  earthenware,  soap,  gloves^  boots  and  bhocs, 
trunks  and  musical  instruments.  Steam  power  is  generally  used, 
though  both  electric  and  hydraulic  power  are  employed.  There  are 
•everal  large  cotton  factories,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  grades  of  cloth  for  the  working  classes. 
The  iron  mines  and  works  at  Ypancma,  near  Sorocaba,  are  one  of  the 
oldest  industries  of  the  sute.  dating  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
I9tb  century.  It  is  a  government  enterprise  and  has  absorbed  an 
immenae  sum  c^  mooey,  but  has  never  reached  a  self-supporting 
atage. 

S^  Pkulo  is  wdt  provided  with  raitwaCs,  which  include  the 'pioneer 
line  from  Santos  to  Jundiahy  (an  Engli^  enterprise)  which  has  a 
double  track  from  Santos  to  the  city  of  S&o  Paulo,  the  Paulista  lines 
which  are  a  continuarion  of  the  English  line  into  the  interior,  the 
Mogyana  lines  running  northward  from  Campinas  through  rich 
xofiee  districts  to  Uberaba  in  Mirus  Ceraes  ana  farther  on  toward 
Goyas,  the  Sorocabana  running  south-westward  from  Sio  Paulo 
toward  the  ParanA  frontier,  the  Sao  Paulo  branch  of  the  Central  do 
Braxil  line  which  passes  through  the  E.  part  of  the  state  and  provides 
communication  with  the  national  capital,  and  the  S^o  Paulo  and  Rio 
Gninde  which  is  designed  to  cross  the  states  of  Paran&  and  Santa 
Catharina  to  connect  with  the  railways  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  All 
these  lines  except  the  two  last  are  tributary  to  the  English  line  and 
the  port  of  Santos.  In  addition  to  these  many  of  the  large  planta- 
tions have  private  railways,  of  the  Dccauville  type,  (or  the  transport- 
ation of  produce  and  material  to  and  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
and  all  the  large  cities  have  tramway  lines,  many  using  electric 
tracltoa  The  ports  of  the  slate  are  Santos,  which  is  visited  by 
large  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  Cananfia,  Iguape,  S3o 
Sehastiioand  Ubatuba  which  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  only. 
Canante  and  Iguape  are  chiefly  known  for  the  rice  grown  in  their 
vicinity.  Ubetuba,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  Sio  Paulo  coast,  has 
•  fine,  almost  landlocked  bay,  but  is  without  good  communication 
with  the  interiof. 

An.  importaat  contributory  element  to  the  praspexity  of  the  atats 
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is  the  large  number  of  immigrants.  Between  1817  And  1900  the 
arrivals  numbered  969,330,  of  which  scvcn-tenihs  were  Italians. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  immigrant  movement  consists  of  itinerant 
labourers  who  go  to  Sao  Paulo  for  the  coffee- picking,  just  as  they  go 
to  Argentina  for  the  wheat  harvest. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Sao  Paulo  (q.v.)  and  its  principal  port 
and  second  city  in  importance  is  Santos  (g.i'./.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns,  with  populations,  in  1890  where  not  otherwise  stated,  are  as 
follows,  the  enumeration  being  for  municipalities,  or  parishes,  in- 
cluding l^rge  rural  areas  and  sometimes  including  separate  villages: 
Canipmas  Ig.v.);  Guarantineueta  (^0,690;  estimate  4^,000  in  1906), 
on  the  Paranyba.  120  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo;  Piracicaba  (25.275), 

85  m.  N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo;  Limeira  (21,605),  in  a  fertile  thickfy- 
settlod  district:  Rio  Claro  (20,843),  135  m.  N.W.  of  Santos,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Paulista  railway,  in  a  fertile  coffee-producing  region. 
2030  ft.  above  the  sea;  Taubat6  (20,773),  one  of  tne  oldest  cities  of 
the  state,  on  the  Parahyba  80  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  capital,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  with  woria  for  refining  oil  from  the  petroleum- 
bearing  shales  in  the  vicinity;  Braganza,  or  Dragan^a  (19.787), 
50  m.  N.  of  Sao  Paulo  in  a  fertile  country  partly  devoted  to  sugar 
production  and  stock;  S^o  }os&  dos  Campos  (18,864);  Tictd 
(18.H78),  on  the  Tiei6  river  N.W.  of  S.  Paulo;  Pindamonhangaba 
(17.542:  estimate  25,000  in  1006),  on  the  Parahyba  river  and  Central 
do  Brazil  railway  105  m.  N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo  in  a  long  sctth-d  district, 
1770  fL  above  the  sea,  producing  coffee,  su^ar,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
beans,  rum  and  cattle;  Sorocaba  (17,068;  estimate  30,000  in  1906), 
a  prosperous  manufacturing  ana  commercial  town  on  the  Rio 
Sorocal)a  and  Sorocabana  railway,  50  m.  W.  of  Sao  Paulo;  Itu,  or 
Vtti  (13.790)  about  70  m.  W.N.VV.  of  Sao  Paulo  on  the  Tiei^  river 
and  Iiuana  railway,  with  water  power  tjerived  from  the  Salto  ((alls) 
dc  Itii,  and  with  important  manufactures;  Sao  Carlos  do  Pinhol 
(12,051);  Casa  Branca  (13.482),  in  the  N.  coffee  region;  Paralu-buna 
O3.395):  Pirassununga  (12,494);  Batataes  (12,438);  Franca 
(12,425);  Jacarehy  (12,279);  Botucatu  (12.089);  Jundiahy  (12.051). 

86  m.  N.  of  Santos,  an  important  manufacturing  town  and  railway 
junction,  2320  ft.  above  sca-levtl;  Ribcirao  Preto  (12,033),  J97,in- 
N.  of  Campinas  on  the  Mog>'ana  railway  in  a  fertile  cofTce-producing 
region;  Iguape  (i  1,888).  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  state,  on 
a  tidewater  channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  coastwise  steamers,  with 
exports  of  rice  and  timber;  Lorcna  (10,342),  130  m.  N.E.  of  Sao 
Paulo,  beautifully  sitnaicd,  1760  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  station  on  the 
Central  do  Brazil  railway,  and  the  junction  of  a  branch  railway  to 
the  Camposdojordao  where  the  national  covcrnmcnt  has  established 
a  military  sanatorium  because  of  its  dry,  bracing  climate;  atKl 
Cruzeiro  (8883). 

Sao  Paulo  was  settled  in  1 332  by  the  Portuguese  under  Martim 
Affonso  de  Sotua,  who  established  a  colony  near  Santos,  at  SSo 
Vicente,  now  an  unimportant  village.  It  was  originally  called 
the  capilania  of  Sao  Vicente  (organized  1534)  and  covered  the 
whole  of  southern  Brazil  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro  south.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  captaincy  grants,  parts  of  this  enormous 
territory  were  cut  off  from  lime  to  time  to  form  other  captaincies, 
from  which  developed  the  present  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Minas  Gcraes,  Malto  Grosso,  Paran&,  Sanla  Catharina  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  In  1681  S5o  Paulo  succeeded  Sio  Vicente 
as  the  capital  of  the  captaincy,  and  the  original  name  of  the 
latter  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The  people  of  the  slate  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  enterprise, 
especially  during  the  colonial  period.  The  early  population 
was  largely  composed  of  half  breeds,  known  as  Mamelucos,  and 
the  exploration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil  is 
due  to  ihcm.  Their  exploring  parties,  called  bandeiras,  dis- 
covered the  first  gold  mines  of  Minas  Gcraes  and  Matto  Grosso, 
drove  the  Jesuit  missions  from  Paran&,  and  traversed  the 
interior  northward  into  Piauhy,  north-westward  almost  to 
Quito,  westward  into  Bolivia  and  southward  into  Rio  Grande 
and  Paraguay.  They  were  slave-hunters  by  profession,  and 
were  nalcd  for  cruelty  as  well  as  energy. 

SAO  PAULO,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name,  and  scat  of  a  bishopric,  on  the  Tiet^  river  49  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  the  port  of  Santos  and  308  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pop.  (1890)  64.934;  (1902,  estimate)  332.000.  Sao 
Paulo  is  connected  with  Santos,  its  port,  by  a  double-track 
railway  built,  owned  and  worked  by  a  British  company  ^S, 
Paulo  Railway  Co.);  with  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  by  the  SSo  Paulo 
branch  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  line;  with  Campinas  and  other 
inland  cities  by  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Paulista  railways;  with  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  slate,  Minas  Geracs.  and  Goyazby  the  Mogyana 
line  starting  from  Campinas;  and  with  Sorocaba  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  Parang,  and  with  Sant:>  Catharina  and  Rio 
Grande,  by.  the  Sorocaba na  lin«  aod  Uic  Sio  Pajilo-  amX  JUo 
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Grande  tbw.  In  great  pert  die  ctty  ocmpiea  en  elevated  open 
•tretcb  of  taUelaiid  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  sunouod- 
inj  countiy;  and  a  small  part  of  it  is  in  the  low  altuvial  land 
bordering  the  Tieti.  The  upper  part  has  several  slight  elevations 
forming  healthy  lesidential  districts.  The  elevations  above 
tea-level  are  rjSz  ft.  at  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway  station 
in  the  lower  town,  2418  (t.  at  the  Sto  Paulo  railway  station, 
1841  ft.  in  the  Consalacto  suburb,  and  1953  ft.  in  Villa  Mariana. 
The  city  is  just  within  the  tropics,  but  its  elevation  above  the 
tea  gives  it  a  temperate  climate,  bracing  in  the  cool  season  and 
yet  with  high  sun  temperatutes  in  summer.  The  broad  eroded 
bed  of  the  Tiett  is  swampy  and  is  subject  to  extensive  inundations 
causing  malarial  and  intestinal  diaordeis;  otherwise  the  city 
is  sin^ilarly  healthy,  though  its  sanitary  condition  is  poor. 
The  picturesqueness  of  the  city  is  heightened  by  the  nvine  of 
•  sniiaU  stream  passing  through  it  and  spanned  by  viaducts 
and  bridges.  The  city  squares  are  commonly  open  places  with 
aa  occasional  statue  but  without  ornamental  gardens.  The 
Public  Garden,  near  the  Sio  Paulo  railway  station  in  the  Lux 
section,  is  a  recreation  gixmnd  embellished  with  tropical  plants 
and  an  artificial  lake.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas  and  electricity,  and  have  decttic  tramways.  Although 
there  arc  still  many  old  structures  and  lesidsncca  to  be  seen  in 
the  old  town,  most  of  the  public  and  husiness  buildings  and  private 
residences  are  of  the  modem  Italian  and  French  type.  Brick 
is  used  10  some  extent,  but  the  building  material  moat  used  is 
broken  stone  and  mortar,  plastered  outside,  and  coveted  with 
stucco  Dwuldings  and  ornaments.  The  private  residences  of  the 
dty  ate  the  finest  in  the  republic.  There  is  much  wealth  in  the 
slate,  especially  among  the  large  coBee  planters,  and  the  city 
is  their  favourite  residence.  Some  of  their  palatial  dwellings 
are  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardeiu  and  parks.  The  water- 
supply  i*  derived  from  Cantaieira  hills,  and  there  is  a  modem 
sewerage  system,  constructed  by  an  English  company.  The  more 
important  public  buildings  are  the  new  government  palace, 
the  palaces  of  agriculture,  finance  and  justice,  the  executive 
residence,  the  immense  Polytechnic  School,  the  Normal  School, 
the  Schood  of  Agriculture,  the  public  hospital  called  the  Isola- 
mento,  the  charity  hospital,  the  Sio  Paulo  railway  sution  with 
a  beautiful  stone  tower,  and  the  theatre,  rivalling  some  of  the 
bcM  in  Europe.  Like  other  Braiilian  cities  Sio  Fauk>  has  a 
number  of  old  religious  buildings.  There  are  also  several 
excellent  educational  and  scientific  institutions  which  are  in 
great  part  supported  by  the  state,  among  which  are  the  Mackenzie 
College,  created  through  the  gift  of  an  American  capitalist,  a 
school  of  htw,  a  Pasteur  Institute,  and  a  bacteriological  institute. 
The  police  force  of  the  stale  is  a  military  organization  and  con- 
sists of  a  brigade  of  about  5000  men  (infantry,  cavalry,  civic 
guards,  firemeq,  and  a  body  of  hospital  attendants  for  public 
emergency  cases),  under  a  colonel  of  the  regular  array.  Manu- 
factures include  textiles,  footwear,  clothing,  food  products, 
beer,  artificial  liquors,  furniture,  domestic  utensils,  &c.  The 
Sio  Paulo  Light  and  Power  Co.,  whose  works  arc  situated  at 
the  falls  of  the  Titlt  a  considerable  distance  N.W.  of  the  city, 
supplies  about  8ooe  hotse-power  to  local  Industries  in  addition 
to  what  is  needed  for  the  electric  railway  (loS  m.\  the  oldest 
enterprise  of  this  character  in  Brazil.  The  city  has  a  large 
Italian  population  and  many  Italian  shops  and  industries. 

Sto  Paulo  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  under  Manoel  de 
Kobrega  (n  1554  and  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Piralininga. 
In  16S1  it  succtxded  Sio  Vicente  as  the  capital  of  the  captaincy. 
The  declaration  of  Brazilian  independence  occurred  on  Sept.  7, 
i8»,  on  the  plain  of  Ypiranga,  near  the  city,  where  a  monument 
comroemoraies  the  event. 

SAP.  (1)  Juice,  the  circulating  fluid  of  phnts  (see  PlAins, 
I  Phytiehiy)  The  word  appears  In  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Cer.  Safl,  and  may  be  connected  ultimately  with  the  root  seen 
in  Lat.  saptre,  taste,  hence  to  know,  cf.  safienlia,  wisdom, 
cf.  Gr.  90^,  wise.  On  the  other  band  It  may,  like  Fr.  shx, 
Span,  laha,  have  come  direct  from  Lat.  sapc,  must,  new  wine, 
iiielf  also  from  the  same  root.  The  Gr  Mt  Is  represented 
in  Lat  by  new     (>)  A  militaiy  term  for  a  trench  dug  by  a 


besieghig  fore*  for  the  purpoae  of  approach  to  the  point  of  atuck 
when  within  range,  hence  "  to  sap,"  to  undermine,  dig  away 
the  Ibundatioos  of  a  wall,  8ec.  The  word  b  derived  through  the 
Old  Fr.  from  the  Med.  Lat.  js^,  taffa,  a  spade,  entrenching 
tool.  Or.  0imr6r^,  niMmr,  to  dig.  (See  FonmcAnoM  amo 
SiEGB.c*Arr.) 

SAPAX  WOOD  (Malay  tapmt),*.  soluble  red  dyewood  from 
a  tree  belonglBg  to  the  l^nUnous  genus  Caemlpima,  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  wood  b  somewhat 
lighter  in  eoknr  than  Brazil  wood  and  its  other  allies,  but  the 
same  tinctorial  principle,  brazUin,  appears  to  be  common  to  alL 

SAPPHIC  HBTIIB,  Sapphics,  an  ancient  form  of  quantitative 
verse,  named  after  the  Aeolian  poetess  Sappho,  who  b  supposed 
to  have  invented  it,  and  who  certainly  used  it  with  unequalled 
skill.  A  sapphk  line  consists  of  five  equal  beats,  of  which  the 
central  one  alone  b  of  three  syllables,  while  the  others  consist 
•f  two  each.    The  original  Creek  sapphic  was  of  thb  type^— 

■•V      ^O        — WW       — w     — C 
null  I  Mffcr'  I  MiMr- 1  'A^pc  |  ilra 

The  sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  of  these  lines  followed 
by  an  adooic,  thus: — 

•"w^C^ww^w^O 
"w"0  —  WW— w  —  O 


Horace  adopted,  ami  •lightly  adapted,  this  form  <A  vem,  for  mmt 
of  hii  most  engaging  metrical  effects.  The  Greek  poets  had  pe(^ 
mittod  the  caesura  to  come  where  it  would,  but  Horace,  to  give 
■obdity  to  the  form,  introduced  the  practice  of  usually  ending  a 
word  on  the  fifth. syUaUe: 

jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae, 
the  wcond  half  of  the  sapphic  leapine  alt,  as  it  were,  with  a  lone 
•ytlable  which  connecU  it  with  the  first  half.    This  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  Latin  sapphic  strophe: — 

Inteleer  viltac  sceler^isoue  I  purus 
non  eject  Maurlis  jacullis  nejque  arcu* 
nee  vefncnaltis  eravilda  satgittis. 
Fusee,  pnarlctra. 
Before  the  days  of  Horace,  Catullus  had  used  thb  form  In  Latin,  and 
afterwards  sapphics  were  introduced  by  the  paeudo-Sencca  into  hu 
tragedies,     tn  the  middle  ages  the  sappliic  strophe  was  frequently 
employed  tn  tlic  Latin  hymns,  especially  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
Later  on,  considerable  laxity  was  introduced^  and  a  dactyl  was 
frequently  substituted  for  the  first  trochee;  this  quite  destroys  the 
true  character  of  the  measure.     It  makes  it  a  more  easy  metre, 
however,  for  those  who  write  modern  accentuated  verse.    We  see  a 
loose  but  effective  specimen  of  it  in  the  famous 

Needy  knife  |  grindcrl  |  whither  I  arc  yoa  |  soing  f 
Rougn  is  the  |  tx>ad,  your  |  wheel  is  |  out  of  |  order. 
But  nearer  to  the  dfect  of  the  anttqne  verse  would  be: 
Nocdy  I  grinderl  I  wk!(heroh!  I  are  yon  |  goincf 
Rough  the  |  foad;  your  I  destitute  I  wheel  ia  |  broheo. 
although  this  certainly  does  aot  suit  English  versification  so  well. 
EivUsh  sapphics  were  written  by  the  Binbethan  poet,  Thomas 
Campion  <«■>.),  and  byWilliam  Cowper.  MrSwinbumehasattemptid 
to  create  tne  effect  of  the  ancient  AeoKan  metre  in  a  daring  and 
brilliant  sunza.    Sapphka  have  been  written  more  sucecasfullir  in 
German  than  in  any  other  modem  language.   The  eariiest  0rigin.1l 
German  poem  in  the  form  is  said  to  be  an  anonymous  hymn  to  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  dated  isoo.    Vois  kept  strictly  to  the  metrical 
scheme  of  the  Latin  in  his  inmoos  transUiion  of  the  Oitt  ol  Horace 
(1(06),  and  among  German  pnets  who  have  cultivated  sapphics  are 
to  be  mentioned  Klopstock,  Platen,  Hamerting  and  Gelbel. 

SAPPHIRI.'  a  blue  transparent  variety  of  corundum,  or 
native  alumina,  much  valued  as  a  gem-stone.  It  b  essentially 
the  same  mineral  aa  raby,  from  which  it  diflcis  chiefly  in  cotour. 
The  colour  of  the  norma]  sapphire  varies  from  the  palest  blue  to 
deep  Indigo,  the  most  esteemed  tint  being  that  of  the  blue 
cornflower.  Many  of  the  crystab  an  parti-coloured,  the  blue 
being  distributed  in  palcbet  in  a  colourieat  or  yellow  stone,  but 
by  skilful  cutting,  the  deep-coloured  portion  may  be  caused  to  im- 
part colour  to  the  entire  gem.  As  the  sapphire  crystallizes  in 
the  hezagonal  system  it  b  dichroic,  but  in  pale  stones  thb  character 
may  not  be  well  marked.  In  a  deep<oloured  stone  the  colour 
may  be  resolved,  by  the  dichroscope,  into  an  ultramarine 

'  Indirectly  from  Gr.  rii^im,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  thb 
term,  like  the  Hebrew  sa»iV  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  formerly 
applied  to  what  u  now  cafksd  lapis  laiuU;  the  modem  sapphire  was 
probably  known  as  Ututti  (iyocixtiu).  - 
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blue  and  a  bluish  or  yellowish  green.    In  blue  tourmaline 

and  in  ioliic — stones  sometimes  mistaken  for  sapphire — the 
dichroisni  is  much  more  distinct.  The  blue  colour  in  sapphire 
has  been  variously  referred  to  the  presence  of  oxides  of  chromium, 
iron  or  titanium,  whilst  an  organic  origin  has  also  been  suggested. 
On  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  the  sapphire  usually  loses 
colour,  but,  unlike  ruby,  it  does  not  regain  it  on  cooling. 
A.  Verncuil  succeeded  in  imparting  a  sapphirc-blue  colour  to 
artificial  alumina  by  addition  of  1-5%  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  and  0-5%  of  titanic  acid  {Comptes  rcndus,  Jan.  17,  1910). 
According  to  F.  Bordas,  the  blue  colour  of  sapphire  exposed  to 
the  action  of  radium  changes  to  green  and  then  to  ycllow- 

Undcr  artificial  illumination  many  sapphires  appear  dark  and 
mky,  whilst  in  some  cases  the  blue  changes  to  a  violet,  so  that 
thesapphircseems  lobe  transformed  to  an  amethyst.  According 
to  lapidaries  the  hardness  of  sapphire  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
ruby, and  it  is  also  rather  denser.  Notwithstanding  ilshardncss 
it  has  been  sometimes  engraved  as  a  gem. 

Ceylon  has  for  ages  been  famous  for  sapphires.  They  occur,  with 
many  other  gcni-stoncs,  as  pebbles  or  rolk-d  crystals  in  alluvial 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel;  the  gcm-Rravc!  being  known  locally 
as  iiiam.  The  princiiial  localities  arc  Rainapura.  Rakwana  in  the 
province  of  Sabara-Gamawa  and  Matara.  Some  of  the  slightly- 
cloudy  Ceylon  sapphires,  usually  of  grcyish-bluc  colour,  display 
when  cut  with  a  convex  face  a  chatoyant  luminosity,  sometimes 
torming  a  luminous  star  of  six  rays,  whence  they  arc  called  "  star- 
Kipphircs  "  (see  Asteria).  The  a^tcrism  seems  due  to  the  presence 
of  microscopic  tubular  cavities,  or  to  cn<:losurc  of  crystalline  minerals, 
arranged  in  a  definite  system.  In  1875  sapphires  were  discovered  in 
deposits  of  clay  and  sand  in  Battambang  (Siam),  where  they  have 
bctm  worked  on  a  considerable  scale.  They  occur  also  with  rubies  in 
the  provinces  of  Chantabun  and  Krat.  Many  of  the  Siamese 
sapphires  are  of  very  dark  colour,  some  being  so  deeply  tinted  as  to 
appear  almost  black  by  reflected  light.  In  UpfKT  Burma  sapphires 
occur  in  association  with  rubies,  but  are  much  less  important  (see 
Ruby).  Sapphires  arc  also  found  in  Kashmir,  where  they  occur, 
associated  wiih  tourmaline,  in  the  Zanskar  range,  especially  near  the 
village  of  Soomjam.  Madaeascar  yields  sapphires  generally  of  very 
deep  colour,  occurring  as  rolled  crystals.  Sapphire  is  widely  distri- 
buted thfouch  the  gold-bearing  drifts  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensund,  but  the  blue  colour  of  the  Australian  stones  is 
usually  dark,  and  it  is  notable  that  green  lints  are  not  infrequent. 
The  Anakie  sapphire- fields  of  Queensland  arc  situated  near  Anakic 
station  on  the  Central  railway,  to  the  west  of  Emerald  and  cast  of 
the  Drummond  Range.  Sapphire  occurs  also  in  Tasmania.  Coarse 
sapphire  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mineral 
occurs  of  gem  quality  in  North  Carolina  and  Montana.  The  great 
corundum  depositsofCorundumHill.Maconcounty.NC., have  yielded 
good  sapphires,  and  they  are  found  also  at  Cowcc  Creek  in  the  same 
county.  In  Montana,  sapphircswerc  discovered  as  far  back  as  1865, 
and  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  originally  found 
in  washing  for  gold.  The  rolled  cr>'stals  of  sapphire  occur,  with 
garnet  and  other  minerals,  in  glacial  deposits,  and  have  probably 
been  derived  from  dykes  of  igneous  rocks,  like  andesite  and 
lamprophyrc.  They  display  much  variety  of  colour,  and  exhibit 
peculiar  brilliancy  when  cut,  but  are  often  of  pole  tints.  The 
principal  localities  arc  at  Missouri  Bar.  Ruby  Bar  and  other  places 
near  Helena,  where  they  were  first  worked,  and  also  at  Yogo  Gulch, 
near  Utica.  The  Helena  crystals  arc  of  tabular  habit,  being  com- 
posed of  the  basal  ninacoid  with  a  very  short  hexagonal  prism, 
whilst  at  Yogo  Gukh  many  of  the  crystals  affrct  a  rlioinbohcdral 
habit.  The  Montana  sapphires  and  the  matrix  have  been  described 
by  DrO.F.  Kunz,  Professor  L.  V.  Pirssonand  Dr  J.  H.  Pratt  (Amer. 
Jour.  Se..  ser.  4,  vol.  iv.,  l8<J7).  The  sapphire  occurs  also  in  Europe, 
JK-ing  found  in  the  Iserweise  of  Bohemia  and  in  the  basilt  of  the 
Rhine  valley  and  of  Lc-Puy-cn-Vclay  in  France,  but  the  European 
stones  have  no  interest  as  gems. 

Although  the  term  sapphire  Is  primarily  applied  to  blue  corundum, 
it  is  often  used  in  a  general  sense  so  as  to  include  all  corundum  of 
gem  quality,  regardless  of  colour.  Hence  clear  colourless  corundum 
is  known  as  white  sapphire  or  "  leucosapphirc."  Such  stones  have 
been  occasionally  cut  as  lenscF  for  microscopes,  being  recommended 
for  such  use  by  their  high  refractivity,  weak  dispersion  and  great 
hardness.  White  topaz  is  sometimes  called  "  water-sapphire,"  a 
name  which  should,  however,  be  restricted  to  iolite  i<j.v.).  Yellow 
corundum  is  not  uncommon  in  Ceylon  and  is  termed  yellow  sapphire 
or  "  oriental  topaz,"  the  prefix  oriental  "  being  often  applied  to 
corundum.  When  of  pale  yellowish -green  colour  the  sapphire  is 
called  "  oriental  chrysolite,'  when  greenish-blue  "  oriental  aqua- 
marine," when  of  brilliant  green  colour  "  oriental  emerald."  and  when 
violet  "oriental  amethyst."  (For  figure  of  crystal  of  sapphire  see 
Corundum  and  for  artificial  sapphire  see  Gem.  §  Arlifictai) 

The  so-called  "  Hope  sapphires  "  of  trade  have  been  shown  to  be 
artificial  blue  spinels,  coloured  by  cobalt. 

Sappbirine  is  a  rare  mineral,  not  related  to  sapphire  except  in 
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colour.    It  Ia  a  silicate,  containing  aluminium,  m.ignesium  and  iron,  ' 
brought  originally  from  Greenland,  and  since  found  in  a  rock  from 
the  Vizagapatam  district  in  India.  (F.  W.  R.*) . 

SAPPHO  (7th-6lh  centuries  B.C.),  Greek  poetess,  was  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  contemporary  with  Alcacus,  Stcsichorus  and  Piltaois, 
in  fad,  with  the  culminating  period  of  Acolic  poetry.  One  of 
her  brothers,  Charaxus,  fell  in  love  with  a  courtesan  named 
Doricha  upon  whom  he  squandered  his  properly.  Sappho  WTOte 
an  ode,  in  which  she  severely  satirized  and  rebuked  him.  Another 
brother,  Larichus,  was  public  cup-bearer  at  Mylilcne — a  posilion 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  well  born.  It  is  satd  that 
she  had  a  daughter,  named  after  her  grandmother  Cleis,  and  she 
had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Alcaeus.  He  addressed 
her  in  an  ode  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved:  "  Violet- 
weaving  (or  dark-haired),  pure,  sweet-smiling  Sappho,  I  wish 
to  say  somewhat,  but  shame  hinders  me  ";  and  she  answered 
in  another  ode:  "  Hadst  thou  had  desire  of  aught  good  or  fair, 
shame  would  not  have  touched  thine  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  have 
spoken  thereof  openly."  The  story  of  her  love  for  the  disdainful 
rhaon,  and  her  leap  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  promontory, 
together  with  that  of  her  flight  from  Mytilenc  to  Sicily,  has  no 
confirmation;  wc  are  not  even  told  whether  she  died  of  the  leap  or 
not.  Critics  again  are  agreed  that  Suldas  was  simply  gulled  by 
the  comic  poets  when  he  tells  of  her  husband,  Cercolas  of  Andres. 
Both  the  aspersions  which  these  poets  cast  on  her  character  and 
the  embellishments  with  which  they  garnished  her  life  passed  for 
ccnturira  as  undoubted  history.  Six  comedies  entitled  Sappho 
and  two  Phaon,  were  produced  by  the  Middle  Comedy;  but, 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  Socrates  was 
caricatured  by  Aristophanes,  we  are  justified  in  putting  no  faith 
whatever  in  such  authority.  We  may  conclude  that  Sappho 
was  not  utterly  vicious,  though  by  no  meaos  a  paragon  of  virtue. 
All  ancient  tradition  and  the  character  of  her  extant  fragments 
show  that  her  morality  was  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
"  Lesbian." 

At  Lesbos  she  was  head  of  a  great  poetic  school,  for  poetry 
in  that  age  and  place  was  cultivated  as  assiduously  and  appar- 
ently as  successfully  by  women  as  by  men.  Her  most  famous 
pupils  were  Erinna  of  Telos  and  Damophyla  of  Pamphylla.  In 
antiquity  her  fame  rivalled  that  of  Homer.  She  was  called 
"  the  poetess,**  he  "  the  poet."  Different  writers  style  her 
"  the  tenth  Muse,"  *'  the  flower  of  the  Graces."  "  a  miracle," 
"  the  beautiful,"  the  last  epithet  referring  to  her  writings,  not 
her  person,  which  is  said  to  have  been  small  and  datk. 

Her  poems  were  arranged  in  nine  books,  on  what  principle  is  un- 
certain; she  is  said  to  have  sung  them  to  the  Mixo-Lydian  mode, 
which  she  herself  invented.  The  perfection  and  finish  of  cvcr\'  line, 
the  correspondence  of  sense  and  sound,  the  incomparable  command 
over  all  the  most  delicate  resources  of  verse,  and  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry of  the  complete  odes  which  are  extant,  raise  her  into  the  very 
first  rank  of  technical  poetry  at  once,  while  her  painting  of  passion, 
which  caused  Longinus  to  quote  the  ode  to  Anactoria  as  an  example 
of  the  sublime,  has  never  been  since  surpassed,  and  only  approached 
by  Catullus  and  In  the  Vita  Nuova.  Her  fragments  also  bear  witness 
to  a  profound  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  nature.  The  ancients  also 
attributed  to  her  a  considerable  power  in  satire,  but  in  hexameter 
verse  they  considered  her  inferior  to  her  pupil  Erinna. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  have  been  preserved  by  other  authors 
Incidentally.  Three  fragments  ascribed  to  her  have  been  found  on 
Egyptian  papyri  within  recent  years.  The  first  two  were  published 
by  W.  Schubart  in  SitzungiberichU  d.  konigl.  preuis.  Akademie  d. 
Wissmjcbaftrn  (190*),  i.  195  and  rc-cditcd  (with  bibliography)  in 
the  Berliner  Klassikcrtexte,  v.  2  (1907);  the  third,  discovered  m  1879, 
and  attributed  to  Sappho  by  Blass.  is  rc-cditcd  intW  Berlin.  Klass.  v. 
For  these  three  fragments  see  especially  J.  M.  Edmonds,  in  Classical 
Review  {.lune,  1909),  pp.  99-104  (text,  trans.,  comment.)  and  on  the 
text  of  the  *'  Ode  to  the  Nereids  "  in  Classical  (Quarterly  (October, 
1909).  The  poems  were  separately  edited  with  translation  by 
Wharton  (3rd  ed.,  1895) ;  also  in  H.  Weir  Smyth's  Creek  Melic  Poets 
(1900).  Sec  also  P.  Brandt,  Sappho  (Leipzig,  1905);  B.  Steincr, 
Sappho  (1907).  0-  A-  Pi") 

SAPPORO,  the  official  capital  of  the  island  of  Vezo,  Japan, 
situated  in  43"  4' N.  and  141°  21' E.  Pop.  39,000.  It  was  chosen 
in  1S70,  and owcdits prospcrityat  theoulset  chiefly  to  the  public 
institutions  established  by  the  Japanese  government  in  con- 
nexion with  the  colonization  bureau,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Yezo.    It  is  now  a  garrison  town 
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and  bas  an  agrfcultiiral  college,  a  miaeuai,  aaw-milb,  floar-uOb, 
breweries,  and  hemp  and  flax  factories. 

SAHABAMD  (Ital.  Sanbaiida,  Zarabanda;  Ft.  Sarahanie), 
a  alow  dance,  generally  believed  to  have  been  imponed  from 
Spain  in  the  earlier  half  of  tl;e  i6th  century,  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  it  to  an  Eastern  origin.  The  roost 
probable  account  of  the  word  is  that  the  dance  was  named  after 
Zarabanda,  a  celebrated  dancer  of  Seville.  During  tlie  i6th 
and  Z7th  centuries  the  saraband  was  exceedingly  popular  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy  and  England.  Its  music  was  in  triple  time— 
gcneiBlly  with  three  minims  in  the  bar — and  almost  always  con- 
sisted of  two  strains,  each  beginning  upon  the  first  beat,  and  most 
frequently  ending  on  the  second  or  third.  Many  very  fine 
exainpks  occur  in  the  SuUes  and  ParlUas  of  Handel  and  J.  S. 
Bach;  by  far  the  finest  is  (hat  which  Handel  first  composed  for 
his  overture  to  Almira,  and  afterwards  adapted  to  the  words 
"  Lascia,  ch'io  pianga,"  in  Rhtaldt, 

SABACCCh  OIDSEPPB  (1S11-1907),  Italian  politician  and 
financier,  and  Jtnight  of  the  Annunziata,  was  born  at  Bistagno 
on  the  9th  of  October  1821,  and,  after  qualifying  as  an  advocate, 
entered  the  Piedmontese  parliament  in  1849.  A  supporter  of 
Cavour  until  the  latter's  death  be  joined  the  party  of  Rattazzi 
and  became  under-secretary  of  state  for  public  works  in  the 
Rattazzi  cabinet  of  1862.  In  1864  he  was  appointed,  by  Sella, 
secretary-general  of  finance,  and  after  being  created  senator 
in  1865,  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  financial  authority. 
In  1879  he  succeeded  in  i>ostponing  the  total  abolition  &f  the 
gtist  lax,  and  was  throughout  a  fierce  opponent  of  Magtiani's 
loose  financial  administration.  Selected  as  minister  of  public 
works  by  Oepretis  in  1887,  and  by  Crispi  in  1893,  he  contrived 
to  mitigate  the  woist  consequences  of  Depreiis's  corruptly 
extravagant  policy,  and  introduced  a  sounder  system  of  govern- 
ment participation  in  public  works.  In  November  1898  he  was 
elected  pitsident  of  the  senate,  and  in  June  1900  succeeded  in 
forming  a  "  Cabinet  of  pacification  "  after  the  Obstructionist 
crisis  which  had  caused  ibe  downfall  of  General  Pelloux.  His 
terra  of  ofiice  was  clouded  by  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert 
(i9tb  July  1900),  and  his  administration  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  Februsiy  1901  by  a  vote  of  the  chamber  condemning  his  weak 
attitude  towards  a  great  dock  strike  at  Genoa.  After  his  fall  he 
ntumed  bn  functions  as  president  of  the  senate;  but  on  the 
advent  of  the  third  GiolittI  cabinet,  he  was  not  reappointed 
to  that  position.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1907.  He 
received  the  supreme  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Annunziata 
from  King  Hnmbert  in  1898. 

SARACBMS,  the  current  designation  among  the  Christians 
in  (be  middle  age*  for  their  Moslem  enemies,  especially  for 
the  Moslem*  in  Europe.  In  earlier  times  the  name  Saraeeni 
was  applied  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  nomad  Arabs  of  the 
Syro-Arabian  desert  who  harassed  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Ztaairli,  a  district  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  is  mentioned  by 
Plokmy  (v.  16).  Its  inhabitants,  though  unknown  to  Arab 
tradition,  made  themselves  notorious  in  the  adjacent  Roman 
provinces.  Thus  all  Bedouins  in  that  region  came  to  be  called 
Saratmi,  in  Aramaic  Sarkajc,  usually  with  no  very  favourable 
"Wiling  Tlie  Utter  form  occurs  in  a  dialogue  concerning  Fate 
Wfitlen  about  a.d.  aio  by  a  pupil  of  Bardesanes  (Cureton, 
SpUiUiiam  Syritcum,  16  ult.).  The  appellation  then  became 
general,  and  occurs  frequently  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Tlie  nunc  "  Saracen  "  continued  to  be  used  in  the  West  in  later 
limes,  probably  rather  through  the  influence  of  literature 
than  by  oral  tradition,  and  was  applied  to  all  Arabs,  even  to  all 
Moalein*. 

■AIAOHARI.  *  (mall  signalling  post  on  the  Samana  Range 
in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India  between  Forts 
Lockbart  and  Guiistan.  It  is  memorable  for  the  stout  defence 
made  by  its  garrison  of  }i  sepoys  of  the  36tfa  Sikhs  In  1897. 
Saraghari,  •  mere  mud  block-house  with  a  wooden  door  and  a 
dead-angle,  was  held  for  six  and  a  hall  hours  against  seven  or 
ri|^t  tho^and  Orakzais,  till  the  21  Sikhs  were  finally  over- 
whelmed and  killed  to  a  man.  A  memorial  in  commemoalion 
*■*  unveiled  at  Feroiepore  in  1904. 


SARAOOSSA  (,Zaraino),  an  inland  province  of  northern 
Spain,  one  of  the  three  into  which  Aragon  was  divided  in  i8jj; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  L«grofto  and  Navarre,  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Huesca,  S.£.  by  I>rida  and  Tarragona,  S.  by  Teruel  and  Guadala- 
jara and  W.  by  Soria.  Pop.  (1900)  421,843;  area,  6726  sq.  m. 
Saragossa  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  (].«.).  The 
main  valley  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Siena  de 
Moncayo  (with  the  highest  elevation  in  the  province,  7707  ft.), 
and  is  continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  by  the  lower 
sierras  of  La  Vlrgen  and  Vicor;  on  the  north-west  are  the  spurs 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ebro  within 
the  province  are  the  Jal6n  (q.v.),  Huerva  and  Aguas  on  the  right 
and  the  Arba  and  Callego  on  the  left;  the  Aragon  also,  which 
flows  principally  through  Navarre,  has  part  of  its  course  in  the 
north  of  this  province.  At  its  lowest  point,  where  the  Ebro  quits 
it,  Saragossa  is  only  les  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  barren  land,  but  where  water  is  abundant  the  soil  is 
fertile;  its  chief  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
flax,  oil  and  wine.  Silkworms  are  bred;  and  on  the  higher 
grounds  sheep  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  less  import- 
ant than  the  agricultural  interests.  Since  1885,  however,  the 
Aragonese  have  bestirred  themselves,  especially  since  the 
extremely  protectionist  policy  of  1890  gave  great  impetus  to 
native  industries  all  over  Spain.  The  industries  include  iron- 
founding  and  manufaclurcs  of  paper,  leather,  soap,  brandies/ 
liqueurs,  machinery,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  railway  material, 
pianos,  beds,  glass,  bronze,  chocolate,  jams  and  woollen  and 
linen  goods.  Much  timber  is  obtained  from  the  Pyrencan  forests; 
the  chief  exports  are  live  stock,  excellent  wines,  flour,  oil  and 
fruit.  The  province  contains  important  mineral  resources,  the 
bulk  of  which,  however,  await  development. 

Barazossa  is  traversed  by  the  Ebro  Valley  Railway,  which  connects 
Miranda  with  LMda,  Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  and  has  a  branch 
to  Huesca;  it  also  communicates  via  Calatayud  with  Madrid  and 
Sagunto:  and  there  are  local  lines  to  Cariitena  (south-west  from 
SarasoB^  and  to  Tarazona  and  Bona  (near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro).  The  only  towns  with  upwaras  of  5000  inhabitants  in  1900 
were  Saragossa  (09,  II  8)and  Calatayud  ( 1 1 ,526)  (see  separate  articles) ; 
Tarazona  (8790),  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  curious  13th-century 
cathedral:  Caspe  (773S)  i  and  Borja  (S7oi),  the  original  home  of  the 
celebrated  faniil>|  of  Borgia  ($.r.).  (For  an  account  of  the  imperial 
canal,  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  history  of  this  region,  see  Aragon.) 

SARAOOSSA  (Zaragoza),  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Saragossa  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  the  captain-general 
of  Aragon;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ebro,  212  m.  by  rail 
.  N.£.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  (1900)99,1x8.  Saragossa  is  an  important 
railway  junction)  it  is  connected  by  direct  main  lines  with 
Valladolid,  Madrid  and  Valencia  in  the  west  and  soulb,  and  by 
the  Ebro  Valley  Railway  with  Catalonia  and  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces; it  is  also  the  starting-point  of  railways  to  the  northern 
districts  of  Aragon  and  to  CariOena  on  the  soutb-west.  The 
city  is  built  in  an  oasis  of  highly  cultivated  land,  irrigated  by  a 
multitude  of  streams  which  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Imperial 
Canal,  and  surrounded  by  an  arid  plain  exposed  to  the  violent 
gales  which  blow  down,  hot  in  summer  and  icy  in  winter,  from 
the  Castilian  plateau.  The  monthly  range  of  temperature 
frequently  varies  by  as  much  as  50°  Fahr.,  and  the  climate  is 
rarely  pleasant  for  many  consecutive  days  except  in  spring, 
when  warm  easterly  winds  blow  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  farms  and  counlo  -houses  (locally 
known  as  lorra,  "  towers  ").  Seen  from  a  distance  it  has  a  fine 
appearance  owing  to  the  number  of  its  domes  and  towers;  on  a 
nearer  approach  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
older  streets,  narrow,  gloomy,  ill-paved  and  lined  with  the 
fortress-like  palaces  of  the  old  Aragonese  nobility,  and  the 
business  and  residential  quarters,  which  are  as  well  built  as 
any  port  of  Madrid  or  Barcelona.  Saragossa  is  thus  u>  appear- 
ance at  once  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newtst  of  Spiinish 
cities.  ; 

One  of  its  two  stone  bridges,  the  seven-arched  Puente  de  Fiedra, 
dates  from  1447 ;  there  is  also  an  Iron  bridge  for  the  railway  to 
Pamplona.  Beside  the  river  there  are  public  walks  and  avenues  of 
poplar:  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  is  named  Atrafaal.  The  two 
most  important  buildings  of  Saragossa  are  its  cathedrals,  to  each  d 
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«rhkh  the  duptelr  it  attached  for  lix  monthi  in  the  vcar.  La  Sco 
(**  The  See  ")  »  the  older  o(  the  two,  dniing  chiefly  from  the  14th 
century;  its  prevailing  style  is  Gothic,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the 
lower  walls  of  the  apse,  is  Byzantine.  Tlie  Iglesia  MetrapoUtana  del 
Pilar  is  the  lar^  Duilding.  dating  only  from  the  latter  half  o(  the 
17th  century;  it  was  built  after  designs  by  Hcrrera  el  Mozo.  and 
owes  it  name  to  one  of  the  most  venerated  objects  in  Spain,  the 
**  pillar  '*  of  jasper  on  which  the  Viiipn  is  said  to  nave  alighted  when 
she  nuiiifested  herself  to  St  James  as  he  passed  through  Saragossa. 
It  has  little  architectural  merit;  enemally  its  most  connicuous 
featuies  are  its  cupolas,  which  are  decorated  with  rows  of  green, 
yelkiw  and  white  glazed  tiles.  The  church  of  San  Pablo  dates 
mainly  from  the  13th  century.  The  Torre  Nueva,  an  octangular 
clock  tower  in  diapered  brickwork,  dating  from  1504,  was  pulled 
tlown  in  1892;  it  leaned  some  9  or  10  ft.  from  the  perpendicular, 
owing  to  faulty  foundations,  which  ultimately  rendered  it  unsafe. 
Among  other  conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  municipal  build- 
ings, tne  exchange  (,Lonja),  and  the  civil  and  military  hospitals  and 
almshouse  {Hospicio  provincial)^  which  arc  among  the  larger  in 
Spain.  The  university  was  founded  in  1474,  but  its  histoiy  has  not 
been  brilliant.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  Aljafcria  or  old  citadel, 
ongin<illy  built  as  a  palace  liy  the  Moors  and  also  used  as  such  bv  its 
Christian  owners.  Late  in  the  i^th  century  it  was  assigned  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  Inquisition,  and  has  since  been  used  as 
a  military  hospital,  as  a  prison  anrl  as  barracks.  Saragossa  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  agricultural  trade;  its  industries  include 
iron<founding,  tanning,  brewing,  distillation  of  spirits,  aqd  tnanu* 
lactUFes  of  machinery,  candles,  soap,  glass  and  porcelain. 

Bislory. — Saragossa  (CcUibcrian,  Sa!duba)  was  made  a  colony 
by  Augustus  at  the  close  of  the  Celtibcrian  War  (35  B.C.),  and 
renamed  Caesarca  Augutla  or  Cacsaraugtaia,  from  which 
"  Saragossa  "  is  derived.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  highly 
privileged  city,  the  chid  commercial  and  military  station  in  the 
Ebro  valley,  and  Ihc  scat  o(  one  of  the  four  ccnvenlus  juridici 
(assizes)  of  Hither  Spain.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  destitute 
of  antiquities  dating  from  the  Roman  occupation.  It  was 
captureii  in  452  by  the  Sucbi,  and  in  476  by  the  Visigoths,  whose 
lule  lasted  until  the  Moorish  conquest  in  712,  and  under  whom 
Saragossa  was  the  first  city  to  abandon  the  Arian  hefcsy.  In 
777  its  Moorish  ruler,  the  viceroy  of  Barcelona,  appedcd  to 
Charlemagne  for  aid  against  the  powerful  caliph  of  Cordova, 
Abd-ar-Rahman  I.  Cbarlcmagne  besieged  the  Cordovan  army 
in  Sarkosia,  as  the  dty  was  then  called;  but  a  rebellion  of  bis 
Saxon  subjects  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  army,  which 
suffered  defeat  at  Ronccsvallcs  (?.v.),  while  Tccrossing  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Moors  were  finally  expelled  by  Alphonso  I. 
of  Aragon  in  1118,  after  a  siege  lasting  nine  months  in  which 
the  defenders  were  reduced  to  terrible  straits  by  famine.  As 
the  capital  of  Aragon,  Saragossa  prospered  greatly  until  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  marriage  between 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1469)  resulted  in  the  transference  of  the 
court  to  Castile.  In  1710  the  allied  British  and  Austrian  armies 
defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  V.  at  Saragossa  in  the  war  of 
4he  Spanish  Succession;  but  it  was  in  the  Peninsular  War 
(g.v.)  that  the  city  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  An  ill-armed 
body  of  citizens,  led  by  Jos*  de  Palalox  y  Mdzi  (see  PatJiFOx), 
whose  chief  lieutenants  were  a  priest  and  two  peasants,  held 
the  hastily-entrenched  city  against  Marshal  Lefebvre  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  isth  of  Augtist  1808.  The  siege  was  then 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  reverse  suffered  by  the  French  at 
Bailen  (f  .v.),  but  it  was  renewed  on  the  loth  of  December,  and 
on  the  a7tli  of  January  the  invaders  entered  the  city.  Even 
then  they  encountered  a  desperate  resistance,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  loth  of  February  that  the  defenders  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  after  more  than  three  weeks  of  continuous  street 
fighting.  About  50,000  persons,  the  majority  non-combatants, 
perished  in  the  city,  largely  throu;^  famine  and  disease.  Among 
the  defenders  was  the  famous  "  Maid  of  Saragossa."  Maria 
Agustin,  whose  exploits  were  desctibed  by  Byrpn  in  CUUt 
BcrMU,  sssqq.). 

SARAGOSSA,  COUNnU  OP  (CoHeUia  Catianupalma).  In 
or  about  380  a  council  of  Spanish  and  Aquitanian  bishops 
adopted  at  Saragossa  dght  canons  tearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  prevalent  heresy  of  PrisciUianism.  A  second  council, 
held  in  593,  solved  practical  problems  inddent  to  the  recent 
converaioD  of  the  West  Coths  from  Atianism  to  orthodox 
Christianity.     The  Ihiid  council,  in  (S91,  iswed  five  curau 


on  disdpline.  In  1318  a  provincial  (yood  proclaimed  thr 
elevation  of  Saragossa  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric;  and 
from  September  1565  to  February  1566  a  similar  qnwd  made 
known  the  decrees  of  Trent. 

H.  T  Bruns,  Cantmts  apostcUrum  et  condiiorum  taeadorum  n.,  v., 
R'.,  tii.,  pars  alU'a  (Berlin.  1839) ;  P.  B.  Gams,  Die  KinkataclackH 
ven  Spanitn  (Regenaburg,  1862-1879).  (W.  W.  R.*) 

JMRAN,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Tirhut  divi^n 
of  Bengal.  Area,  2674  sq.  m.  It  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  posset*. 
ing  scarcely  any  undulations,  but  with  a  general  indiiution 
towards  the  south-east,  as  indicated  by  the  flow  of  the  riven 
in  that  direction.  The  prindpal  rivers,  besides  the  Ganges, 
are  the  Gandak  and  Gogra,  which  ore  navigable  throughout  the 
year.  The  district  has  long  been  noted  for  its  hi^  state  of 
cultivatnn.  It  yields  large  crops  of  rice,  besides  other  cereals, 
pulses,  oil  seeds,  poppy,  indigo  and  sugar-cane. 

The  population  in  1901  was  a409,5o(),  showing  a  decrease  of  3-3%, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  7*4  %  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
average  density  of  population,  901  per  square  mile,  is  the  highest 
rate  for  all  India.  The  indigo  industry,  formerly  of  the  first  import- 
ance, has  declined,  and  sugar  refining  has  in  great  pan  taken  its 
place.  Some  saltpetre  is  produced,  and  shellac  is  manufactured. 
Saran  is  exposed  to  drought  and  flood.  It  suffered  from  the  famine 
of  1874,  and  again  in  1896-1899.  An  irrigation  scheme  from  the 
river  Gandak,  surted  in  1878,  proved  a  failure,  after  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  Rs.  7,00,00a  The  Bengal  North-Westcm  railway  runt 
through  the  south  of  the  district.  The  administrative  headquartcn 
are  at  Chapra. 

Sec  Saran  Disttid  CttuUar  (Calcutta.  1908). 

8ARAPUU  a  town  of  N.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  river  Kama,  333  m.  by  river  E.N.E.  of  Kazan  and 
266  m.  S.W.  of  Perm.  Pop.  (1835)  12,367;  (1897)  21,395.  Boots, 
shoes  and  gloves  are  manufactured,  the  first-named  being 
mostly  exported  to  Siberia,  Caucasia  and  Turkestan.  It  ba* 
also  tanneries,  flax  mills,  distilleries,  ironworks  and  rope-works, 
and  is  a  busy  river-port,  trafficking  in  com  and  timber.  Time 
arc  a  bee-making  school  and  a  munidpal  libiary. 

SARASATE  T  NAVASCOES,  PABLO  HARTIM  IIELITOR  DB 
(1844-2908),  Spanish  violinist,  was  bom  at  ftinplona  on  the 
loth  of  March  1844.  From  his  early  years  he  displayed  his 
aptitude  for  the  violin,  and  at  the  age  of  12  he  began  to  study 
under  Alard  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  first  pubUc  appear- 
ance as  a  concert  violinist  was  in  i860.  He  played  in  London 
in  1 86 1,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  he  visited  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  also  both  North  and  South  America.  His  artistic 
pre-eminence  was  due  prindpally  to  the  purity  of  bis  tone, 
which  was  free  from  any  tentlency  towards  sentimentafity  ami 
rhapsodic  mannerism,  and  to  the  astonishing  facility  of  execution 
which  mad;  him  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  virtuoso.  Al- 
though in  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  concertos,  and  in 
modem  Frendi  and  Belgian  woiks,  his  playing  was  unrivalled, 
his  qualities  were  most  deariy  revealed  in  the  solos  which  be 
himself  composed,  which  were  "  the  spirit  of  Spanish  dance 
translated  into  terms  of  the  violin  virtuoso."  Sarasate  died 
at  Biarritz  on  the  20th  of  September  1908. 

SARASIN,  or  Sa«mzin,  JEAM  FRANCOHT  (i6ii?'i6s4), 
French  author,  son  of  Roger  Sarasin,  treasurer-general  at  Caen, 
was  bom  at  Hermanville  near  Caen.  He  was  educated  at  Caen, 
and  settled  in  Paris.  As  a  writer  of  vers  de  socilU  he  rivalled 
Voiture,  but  he  was  never  admitted  to  the  inner  drdc  of  the 
h6tel  de  Rambouillet.  He  was  on  termj  of  intimate  friendship 
with  Scarron,  with  whom  he  exchanged  verses,  with  Manage, 
and  with  Pellisson.  In  1639  he  supported  Georges  de  Scud^iy 
in  his  attack  on  ComdUe  with  a  Disamrs  it  la  IratUie.  He 
accompanied  Lfon  Bouthillier,  oomte  de  Chavigny,  secretaiy 
of  state  for  fordgn  affairs,  on  various  diplomatic  errands.  He 
was  to  have  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  but  spent  the 
money  allotted  for  the  purpose  in  Paris.  This  weakened  his 
fwsition  with  Chavigny,  from  whom  he  parted  in  the  winter  of 
1643-1644.  To  restore  his  fallen  fortunes  he  married  a  rich 
widow,  but  the  alliance  was  of  short  duration:  He  joined  in 
the  pamphlet  war  against  Pierre  de  Montmaur,  against  whom 
he  directed  his  satire,  Bdlum  fariuilicum  (1644).  He  was 
accused  of  writing  satirea  on  Mazarin,  and  for  a  short  time  gave 
UP  the  pnptica  o(  vase.   In  1648.  supported  by  the  cardinal 
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de  Rets  sad  Madsme  de  hongaevVk,  he  enteied  the  bouiehold 
of  Armand  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti,  whose  marriage  with 
Maarin's  niece  he  helped  to  negotiate.  He  died  of  fever  at 
PMnas,  in  Languedoc  on  the  5th  of  December  1654.  His 
biographezs  have  variously  stated  on  inadequate  evidence  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  the  prince  de  Conti  in  s  moment  of 
passion,  or  that  be  was  poisoned  by  a  jealous  husband.  Tbe 
mtat  considerable  of  his  poems  were  the  epic  fragments  of  RcOon 
cmquAittUf  la  zuerre  espapttUf  with  IhiUt  vaincu  and  the  Pomfe 
fiuUbre  in  honour  of  Voiture.  As  a  poet  he  was  overrated,  but 
he  was  the  author  of  two  excellent  pieces  of  prose  narration, 
the  His/oire  du  tUfe  de  DntUurque  (1649)  ^nd  the  unfinished 
Ctnspirati^rt  de  Wahtdn  (1651).  The .  Walslein  has  been 
compared  for  elegSDce  sad  sunpUdty  of  style  to  Voltaire's 
Ckerles  XII. 

His  (Emtns  sppeaied  in  i<^»  NomtUts  (Emra  (s  vols.)  in  1674. 
His  Poisies  were  edited  in  1677  by  OcUve  Uzanne  with  an  intro- 
ductory note.  Much  of  his  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the 
bbrary  of  tbe  Arsenal,  Paris.  See  Albert  Mcnnung's  JecH  Francois 
Stnsms  LAtH  latd  Wtrh*  (4  vob.,  Halle,  1902-1904). 

SARASUATI,  in  early  Hindu  mythology,  s  river-goddess; 
in  later  myths  the  wife  of  Brahma,  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
sdeoce,  mother  of  the  Vedas^  and  inventor  of  the  Devanagari 
lettcss.  There  has  been  mbch  dispute  as  to  the  stream  of  which 
she  is  •  poaonificatlon.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the 
Avcstsn  river,  Haragsitl,  in  Afghanistan,  while  others  think 
tbe  term  a  general  one  for  any  great  river,  and  in  particular  the 
sacred  name  for  the  Indus,  Sindhu  being  the  popular  one. 

Two  small  but  sacred  rivers  in  India  are  stUI  called  Samwati,  one 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  other  in  Gujarat,  both  of  which  ultimately 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  According  to  one  legend,  the  Punjab 
river  reappears  to  unite  with  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahatad. 
From  this  river  is  derived  the  name  cT  the  Sarswat  Brahmans,  the 
most  numerous  and  influentbl  of  the  priestly  class  in  the  Punjab,  with 
wbom  the  Gaur  Sarswats  or  Shenvis  ol  the  Konkan  claim  connexion. 

SARATOGA,  BATTLES  OF.  The  British  campaign  for  tbe 
year  1777  in  America  (see  Auuucan  War  or  Independence) 
involved  the  operations  of  two  armies  moving  from  opposite 
and  distant  points.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
led  to  the  loss  of  one  of  them.  This  was  General  Buigoyne*s 
Ibroe  of  7000  men  sdiich  marched  from  Canada  in  June  1777 
vitli  the  view  of  reaching  the  upper  Hudson  and  combining  with 
British  troops  ftom  New  York  to  isolate  New  England  from 
the  colonics  below.  Lord  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  in  America,  who  had  received  no  instructions  binding 
him  in  detail  to  co-operate  with  Burg03nie,  moved  southward 
and  captured  Philadelphia.  In  drawing  Washington  after  him 
he  cLshned  to  be  assisting  Burgoyno.  Burgoyne  pushed  down 
by  way  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  approached  the 
American  army  tmder  General  Horatio  Gates  in  its  fortified 
camp  ncsr  Stillwater  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
S4  m.  N.  of  Albany.  On  the  xgth  Burgoyne  attacked  the 
American  left  under  General  Benedict  Arnold.  The  battle. 
Sought  in  densely  wooded  country  till  nightfall,  was  severe  but 
indecisive.  The  British  suffered  heavy  losses,  espedsUy  in 
officers.  This  is  variously  known  as  the  First  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
the  Battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  the  First  Battle  of  Bemis 
Heights  or  the  first  Battle  of  Stillwater.  Burgoyne  fortified 
fcimsclf  on  the  site  ot  the  action,  and  on  October  7th  made 
saotber  attempt  to  turn  the  American  left.  An  engagement 
stin  more  severe  than  that  of  tbe  X9th,  known  as  the  Second 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  followed,  in  wluch  the  Americans  under 
Benedict  Arnold,  £.  Poor  and  D.  Morgan  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  works.  Among  many  British  officers  killed  was 
Brigadier-General  SiouKi  Fraser,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the 
capedition.  Crippled  to  an  alarming  extent,  Burgoyne  re- 
treated. He  waa  closely  followed  and  harassed,  and  on  the  x6th 
of  October  nearly  surrounded.  On  the  x  7  th  he  surrendered,  with 
nbout  6000  men,  near  the  present  village  of  Saratoga  Sfmnss. 
Sss  W.  L.  Stone,  Csmpoici  ti  LinL-Gtn.  Join  Burgoyiu  CAlbany, 

ia77>. 

SARATOGA  8PRIKG8,  a  village  of  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  about  38  m.  N.  of  Albany,  and  about  12  m. 
W.  of  the  Hudson  river.  Pop.  (1900)  13,409,  of  whom  1684 
were    foreign-bora   sod   619   were    negroes;   (iqxo)    12,69^. 


Saratoga  Springs  Is  served  by  the  Delaware  &.  Hudson  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railways  and  by  several  interurban  electric 
lines.  The  village  is  in  a  region  of  great  historic  interest,  is  famous 
for  its  medicinal  mineral  springs,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  watering  places  in  America.  Its  hotels  accommo- 
date more  than  20,000  guests.  Of  the  hotels,  the  best  known 
nre  the  United  States,  Congress  Hall,  the  Grand  Union  and  the 
American-Adclphi.  The  springs,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
forty,  were  known  in  colonial  times. 

The  waters,  alt  having  the  same  ingredients  but  in  \*arying  pro- 
portions, arc  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  .ncid  gas,  and  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesium, 
tincl  chloride  orsodium.  They  rise  in  a  stratum  of  Potsdam  sandstone, 
Underlaid  by  Laurcntlan  gneiss,- &c-,  and  reach  the  surface  after 
passing  through  a  bed  of  blue  clay.  The  most  noteworthy  springs  are 
Congress,  Vichy,  Arondack,  llathorn,  Patterson,  High  Rock,  Put- 
nam, Star,  Red,  Lincoln,  Victoria,  CarUbad  and  Geyser.  Some  of  the 
Springs  originally  rose  above  the  surface  by  their  own  force,  but  with 
the  boring  of  new  springs  and  the  pumping  for  carbonic  acid  gas 
south  of  the  village  the  pressure  was  greatly  lessened;  the  courts 
interfered  to  stop  the  pumping  and  it  was  prohibited  by  the  state 
legislature.  These  measures,  however,  were  not  effective,  and  in 
hfay  1909  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  state  reservation  at 
Saratoga,  creating  a  commission  of  three  to  select  the  lands  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  state,  and  providing  for  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
$600,000  to  buy  the  springs.  Saratoga  Lake,  a  lK^alltiful  body  of 
Water  6  m.  long  and  I  m.  wide,  3^  m.  south-ea»t  of  the  village,  is  a 
favourite  resort. 

The  streets  are  well-shaded  and  broad,  with  side  stretches 
of  lawn  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb.  There  is  a  speedway 
and  a  famous  race-track,  where  there  are  annual  running  races. 
In  the  village  are  Woodlawn  Park  ( 1 200  acres) ,  a  town-hall,  a 
state  armoury,  a  public  library,  several  theatres  and  a  number  of 
private  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  The  Convention  Hall  has 
been  the  meeting  place  of  many  conventions;  near  it  is  a  re- 
production of  the  House  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii,  built  by  Franklin 
W.  Smith.  The  principal  business  is  the  bottling  and  shipping 
of  the  mineral  waters  which  arc  sold  in  large  quantities  and 
exported  to  many  foreign  countries.  Among  the  manufactures 
are  patent  medicines,  druggists'  preparations  and  chemicals, 
silk  gloves,  textiles,  foundry  products  and  boilers  and  engines. 
In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  $1,709,073,  an 
increase  of  281%  since  1900. 

The  Saratoga  country  was  a  favourite  summer  camping  ground 
of  the  Iroquois,  particularly  the  Mohawks,  who  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  medicinal  value  of  the  springs  long  before  Europeans 
visited  the  region.  The  Indian  name,  "  Sa-ragh-to-ga "  or 
*'  Se-rach-ta-guc,"  is  said  to  have  meant  "  hillside  country  of 
the  great  water  "  or  "  place  of  the  swift  water."  The  district 
became  during  the  colonial  wars  a  theatre  of  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  and  their  Indian  allies.  In 
1693  a  French  expedition  was  checked  in  a  sharp  conflict  near 
Mt  McGregor  by  an  English  and  colonial  force  under  Governor 
Benjamin  Fletcher  and  Peter  Schuyler.  Early  in  the  iSth 
century  the  region  along  the  upper  Hudson  began  to  be  settled, 
the  settlement  on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishkill, 
directly  east  of  the  present  Saratoga  Springs,  being  known  fimt 
as  Saratoga  Cater  "  Old  Saratoga  ")  and  finally  as  Schuylerville 
(pop.  in  1905,  1539),  in  honour  of  the  Schuyler  family.  Upon 
the  settlement  the  French  and  Indians  descended  in  1745, 
and  ma5sacre<1  many  of  the  inhabitants.  After  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  there  was  a  new  influx  of  settlers.  Near 
Stillwater  (pop.  in  1905, 973),  about  5  m.  south-cast  of  the  present 
village,  the  battles  of  Saratoga  (g.v.)  were  fought  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  On  the  site  of  the  present  village  a  small  log 
lodging  house  for  the  reception  of  visitors  was  built  in  1771. 
After  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  fame  of  the 
Springs  as  a  health  resort  spread  abroad,  and  many  sought  them 
annually.  In  1791  Gideon  Putnam  (1764-1812),  a  nephew  of 
Major-General  Israel  Putnam,  bought  a  Urge  tract  of  land  here; 
he  built  the  first  inn  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Grand  Union 
Hotel),  Other  hotels  were  erected  within  the  next  few  years; 
between  1820  and  1830,  by  which  time  the  Springs  had  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  resorts,  several  large  bam- 
like  wooden  hotels  were  constructed;  and  Saratoga  Springs 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1S36, 
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See  G.  G.  Soott  and  F.  &  L'Amoreaux,  Jfistery  of  Saratoga 
Commty  (New  York.  1876),  N.  B.  Svlvesier.  History  of  Saratoga 
Omnty  (Philadelphia.  1878),  and  G.  B.  Anderson,  Saratoga  County 
(New  York.  1899}- 

SARATOV,  a  gov«nunent  of  south-eastern  Russia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Vol^,  having  the  governments  of  Penza 
and  Simbirsk  on  the  N.,  Samara  and  Astrakhan  on  the  E.  and 
the  Don  Cossacks  territory  and  the  governments  of  Vorone^ 
and  Tambov  on  the  W.  The  area  is  33,614  sq.  m.  The  govern- 
ment has  an  irregular  shape;  and  a  narrow  strip  140  m.  long 
and  30  to  45  m.  wide,  extending  along  the  Volga  as  far  south 
as  its  Sarepta  bend,  separates  the  river  from  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Cossacks. 

Saratov  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Russia,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  south  until  it  merges  im- 
perceptibly into  the  steppe  ngion;  its  eastern  dope,  deeply  cut  into 
by  ravines,  falls  abruptly  towards  the  Volga.  As  the  higher  parts  of 
the  plateau  range  from  700  to  900  ft.  above  the  acs,  while  the  Vol^ 
flows  at  an  elevation  of  only  30  ft.  at  Khvalynsk  in  the  north,  and  is 
48  ft.  beik>w  sea-level  at  Sarepta,  the  steep  ravine-cut  slopes  of  the 
plateau  give  a  hilly  aqiect  to  the  banks  of  the  river  In  the  south, 
and  especially  in  the  narrow  strip  above  mentioned,  the  country 
assumes  the  characteristics  of  cdevated  st^>pcs,  intersected  by 
waterless  ravines. 

Every  geological  formation  from  the  Carboniferous  up  to  the 
Miocene  »  rspresented  in  Saratov;  the  older  formations  are.  how- 
ever, mostly  concealed  under  the  Cretaceous,  whose  fossitifcrous 
marls,  6int-bearing  clays  and  iron-bearing  sandstones  cover  ex- 
tensive areas.  The  Jurassic  deposits  seldom  crop  out  from  beneath 
them.  Eocene  sands,  sandstones  and  marls,  abounding  in  marine 
fossita  and  in  fossil  wood,  extend  over  wide  tracts  in  the  east.  The 
twaldcr-clay  of  the  Finland  and  Olonets  ice-sheet  penetrates  as  far 
south-east  as  the  valleys  of  the  Medvyeditsa  and  the  Sura;  and 
extensive  layers  of  loess  and  other  deposits  of  the  Lacustrine  or  Post- 
Glacial  penod  emcree  in  the  south-east  and  elsewhere  above  the 
Glacial  deports.  Iron-ore  is  abundant;  chalk,  lime  and  white 
pottery  clay  are  extracted  to  a  limited  extent.  The  mineral  waters 
at  Sarepta,  formerly  much  visited,  have  been  superseded  in  public 
favour  oy  those  of  Caucasia. 

Saratov  is  well  drained,  especially  in  the  north.  The  Volga 
separates  it  from  the  governments  of  Samara  and  Astrakhan  for  a 
lenj(th  of  500  m.;  its  tributaries  are  but  small,  except  the  Sura, 
which  rises  in  Saratov,  and  serves  for  the  northward  transit  of 
timber.  The  tributaries  of  the  Don  are  more  important:  the  upper 
Medvyeditsa  nnd  !)ic  Khnpcfj  which  both  have  a  louthward  course 
paralla  to  the  Volga  and  drain  Saratov  each  for  about  300  m.,  are 
navigated  notwithstanding  their  shallows,  ready-made  boats  bdne 
brought  In  separate  pieces  from  the  Volga.  The  llovlya,  which 
flows  in  the  same  direction  into  the  Don,  is  separated  from  the 
Volga  by  a  strip  of  land  only  15  m.  wide;  Peter  tne Great  proposed 
to  utilize  it  as  a  channel  for  connecting  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  but 
the  idea  has  never  been  carried  out,  and  the  two  rivers  are  now 
connected  by  the  railway  (45  m.)  from  Tsarit<^\-n  to  Kalach  which 
crosses  the  southern  extremit>r  of  Saratov.  The.  region  is  rapidly 
drying  up,  and  the  forests  diminishing.  In  the  sou th,  about  Tsaritsyn, 
they  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  In  the  north  they  still  occupy 
more  than  a  third  of  the  surface,  the  aiigrepnte  area  under  wood 
being  reckoned  at  nearly  11  %  of  the  total,  'i  he  remainder  is  distri< 
buted  as  follows:  arane  land,  58%;  prairies  and  pasture  lands, 
19%.  Such  is  the  scarcity  of  timber  that  the  peasaou*  houses  are 
made  of  clay,  the  comer  posts  and  door  and  window  frames  being 
largely  shipped  from  the  wooded  districts  of  the  middle  Volga. 
The  climate  is  severe  and  continental.  The  average  yearly  tempera- 
tures are  4I'S'  at  Saratov  (January,  12-jl*;  July.  yi'S**)  and  44-4* 
at  Tsaritsyn  (J^iiu^'V*  I3'3  ;  July,  74-6  ).  The  average  range  of 
temperature  is  as  much  as  1 19^  The  Volga  is  frozen  for  an  average 
of  163  days  at  Saratov  and  153  days  at  Tsaritsyn.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  north,  where  a  thick  sheet  of  black-earth 
covers  the  ptatcaus;  sandy  day  and  nline  day  appear  in  the  south. 

The  population  numbered  3,1x3,077  in  xSSs  and  3^19,884  in 
1897.  The  den^ty  in  the  different  districts  (n  1897  varied  from 
55  to  107  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.,  and  the  urban  population 
amounted  to  319,918;  the  female  population  numbered  11330,957. 
The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  3,863,600.  There  are  a  few 
Germans,  a  fair  number  of  Mordvinians,  Chuvasbes  and  Tatars, 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  are  Russians;  83%  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  5%  are  Nonconformists,  6%  Lutherans  and  3% 
Roman  CathoUcs.  The  government  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  are 
Saratov  {q.v.),  Atkarsk  (9750),  Balashov  (x3,i6o),  Kamyshin 
(16.834)1  Khvalynsk  (tS.45S).  Kuznetsk  (31,740),  Pctrovsk 
(X3,3i3),  Serdobsk  (i»,730,  Tsaritsyn  (67,650  in  1900)  and 
.Volsk  (17,573  in  1900}.    EducatioQ  makes  some  progress:  In 


1897,  40%  of  the  militaiy  reOniits  wen  ^te  to  reul,  as  aghast 
31%  in  1874.  The  proportion  of  illitentte  women,  however, 
continues  very  large.  Of  the  total  area,  52%  belonged  to  the 
peasants  in  1896,  38%  to  private  kuidowners,  5%  to  the  crown 
and  s%  to  the  imperial  family  and  the  municipal  authorities; 
the  peasants,  however,  are  constantly  buying  land  in  considerable 
quantities.  Green  crops  are  being  cultivated  more  widely,  both 
on  the  private  estates  and  among  the  peasants.  Agriculture 
suffers,  however,  very  mudi  from  droughts,  and  the  attadcs 
of  marmots,  mice  and  insects.  The  prindpal  crops  are  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  beetroot,  with  some  tobacco  and 
fruit.  Oil-yielding  plants  are  cultivated;  linseed  in  all  distifctft 
except  l^ritsyn;  and  mustard,  both  for  grain  and  oil,  exten- 
sively about  Sarepta  and  in  the  Kamyshin  district.  Gardening  is 
a  con»derable  source  of  income  around  Saratov,  Volsk,  Atkar^ 
and  Kamyshin,  the  cucumbers,  melons  and  water-melons  bdng 
specially  famous.  Fishing  and  the  preparation  of  caviare  are 
of  some  importance  at  Kamyshin  and  elsewhere.  Live-stodc 
breeding  is  declining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  trade  in 
poultry,  especially  geese,  has  devdoped  gieatly.  The  factories 
comprise  mainly  steam  flour-miUs,  oil-works,  distilleries,  m1- 
mills,  timber-mills,  tanneries,  fur-dressing  works  and  tobacco 
factories.  Weaving,  the  fabrication  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  pottery,  boot-making,  &c.,  are  carried  on  in  the  villages. 
The  fairs  of  the  government  have  lost  much  of  their  importance^ 
that  at  Bekovo,  however,  in  the  district  of  Serdobsk,  has  held 
its  ground,  espedally  as  regards  cattle  and  animal  products. 
The  peasants  are  no  better  off  than  th<»e  of  the  other  govern- 
ments of  south-east  Russia  (see  Sahaua).  Years  of  scaidty 
are  common,  and  many  peasants  leave  their  homes  in  search  of 
work  on  the  Volga  and  elsewhere.  An  active  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  hides,  tallow,  oils,  exported;  the  merchants  d 
Saratov,  moieover,  are  intermediaries  in  the  trade  between  south- 
east Russia  and  the  central  governments.  The  chief  ports  are 
Saratov,  Tsaritsyn,  Kamyshin  and  Khvalynsk.  The  Gennan 
colony  of  Sarepta  Is  a  livdy  UttJe  town  with  5650  inhabitants, 
which  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  mustard,  woollen  cloth  and 
manufactured  wares. 

The  district  of  Saratov  has  been  InltaUted  uncc  at  least  the  Neo- 
lithic period.^  The  inhabitants  of  a  later  epoch  have  left  numerous 
bronie  rcmams  in  their  kurgans  (burial-mounds),  but  their  ethno- 
logical position  is  still  uncertain.  In  the  8th  and  oth  centuries  the 
scmi-nomad  Burtaacs  peopled  the  territory  and  recognized  tlie 
authority  of  the  Khazar  princes.  Whether  the  Burtnses  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mordvinians  has  not  yet  been  determined.  At  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  invasion  in  I33<9-I342,  the  Tatars  took  poesessioa 
of  the  territory,  and  one  of  their  settlements  around  the  khan's 
palace  at  Urek,  10  m.  from  Saratov,  seems  to  have  had  some  im- 

g)rtance,  as  wdl  as  those  about  Tsaritsyn  and  Dubovka.  The 
rimean  Tatars  devastated  the  country  in  the  15th  century,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  the  territory  was  annexed  to 
MoBcow.  Saratov  and  Tsaritsyn,  both  protected  by  forts,  arose  in 
the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Dmitrievsk  (now  Kamyshin) 
and  Petrovsk  were  founded  about  the  end  of  the  I7lh  century,  and 
a  palisaded  wall  was  erected  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
Regular  colonization  may  be  said  to  have  b^un  only  at  the  end  of 
the  i8th  centurVj  when  Catherine  II.  called  back  the  runaway  dis- 
senters, invited  Gennan  colonists  and  ordered  her  courtiers  to  settle 
^ere  their  serfs,  deported  from  central  Russia. 

(P.A.K.;  J.T.  Be.) 
SARATOV,  a  town'  of  Rus^a,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  533  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  dties  of  eastern 
Russia,  and  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  dde  of  hills  which 
come  close  down  to  the  Volga.  One  of  these,  the  Sokolova  (560 
ft.),  is  liable  to  frequent  landslips,  and  is  a  contintial  source  of 
danger.  The  dty  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  ravines; 
the  outer  two  may  be  considered  as  suburbs.  A  hrge  village, 
Pokrovsk  (pop.  so,ooo),  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volga,  though  in  the  government  of  Samara,  is  in  reah'ty  a  suburb 
of  Saratov.  Apart  from  this  suburb,  Saratov  had  in  18S2  a 
population  of  1x2,430  (49,660  in  1830,  and  69,660  in  1859), 
and  143431  in  1900.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox  Greek  bishop 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  is  better  built  than  many 
towns  of  central  Russia.  Its  old  cathedral  (1697)  is  a  very  plain 
structure,  but  the  new  one,  completed  in  X835,  is  fine,  sad  has  a 
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ttHlung  campanfle.  The  theatre  and  the  railway  station  are 
also  fine  buildings.  The  streets  are  wide  aad  regular,  and  there 
arc  several  broad  squares.  A  new  fine-art  gallery  was  erected 
in  1884  by  the  painter  Bogolubov,  who  bequeathed  to  the  city 
his  collection  of  modem  pictures  and  objects  of  art  A  school 
of  drawing  and  the  public  library  are  in  the  same  building, 
the  Radishchev  Museum. 

Agriculture  and  gardeairiK  support  a  section  of  the  population. 
The  cultivation  0/  the  lunflowcr  deserves  special  mention.  Of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  the  distilleries  rank  first  in  import* 
ance ;  next  come  the  liqueur  factories,  flour-millB,  oil-worki,  railway 
workshops  and  tobacco-factories.  The  city  has  a  trade  not  only 
in  com.  oil,  hides,  tallow,  woollen  cloth,  wool,  fruits  and  various  raw 
produce  exported  from  Samara,  but  also  in  salt  from  the  Crimea  and 
Astrakhan,  in  iroo  from  tbe  Orals  and  in  wooden  wares  from  the 
opper  Votea  govvmments.  Saratov  also  suppUes  •outh-eastem 
Rusua  with  manufactured  articles  and  grocery  u-arcs  imported  from 
central  Russia.  The  shallowness  of  the  Volga  opposite  the  town 
and  the  immense  ihoals  along  its  right  bank  are,  however,  a  great 
drawback  to  its  nsefulness  as  a  river- port. 

Tbe  town  of  Saratov  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  some  7  m.  abo\x  the  present  site,  to 
which  it  was  removed  about  1605.  The  ^lace  it  now  occupies 
(Sary-tan  or  Yellow  Mountain)  has  been  inhabited  from  remote 
antiquity.  Although  founded  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
Volga  region,  Saratov  was  several  tfmes  pillaged  in  the  17th  and  iSth 
centuries.  The  peasant  leader  Stcnka  Razin  tookit,  and  his  followers 
kept  it  until  1671 ;  the  insurgent  Co&tacks  of  the  Don  pillaged  it  in 
1708  and  the  tebel  Pugachev  in  1774. 

SARAVIA,  ADRIAN  (1531-1613),  thedopan,  was  bom  at 
Hcstfin,  Pas-de-Calais,  of  a  Spanish  father  and  Flemi^  mother, 
both  Protestants.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  Antwerp,  had  a 
hand  in  the  Walloon  Confession  and  gathered  a  Walloon  con- 
gregation in  Brussels.  He  migrated  to  the  Channel  Islands  early 
in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth;  and,  after  a  period  as  schoolmaster, 
officiated  (1564-1566)  at  St  Peter's,  Guernsey,  then  under 
Presbyterifth  discipline.  Subsequently  he  held  the  mastership 
of  the  gramciar  school  at  Southampton,  and  in  1583  was  professor 
of  divinity  and  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  Leiden. 
From  Leiden  he  wrote  (9  June  1585)  to  Lord  Burghley  advising 
the  assumption  of  the  protectorate  of  the  I/)W  Countries  by 
Efinbeth.  He  became  domiciled  in  En^and  in  X587-15S8,  leav- 
ing HoUand  on  the  discovery  of  his  complicity  in  a  political  plot, 
and  vasappointed  (i  5S8)  rector  of  Tattenhall,  Staffordshire.  His 
first  work,  De  diversis  gradihus  ministrontm  Evangdii  (1590; 
m  Eng&h,  1592,  and  reprinted),  was  an  argument  for  episcopacy, 
which  led  to  a  controversy  with  Theodore  Beza,  and  gained  him 
incorporation  (9  June  1590)  as  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  a  prebend 
at  Gloucester  (22  Oct.  is9r}.  On  6th  December  1595  be 
was  admitted  to  a  canonry  at  Canterbury  (which  he  resigned  In 
1602),  and  in  tbe  same  year  to  the  vicarage  of  I^wisham,  Kent, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Hooker,  his  near 
neighbour,  whom  be  absolved  on  bis  deathbed.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Worcester  (1601)  and  of  Westminster  (5  July 
1601).  In  1604,  or  early  in  S605,  he  presented  to  James  L  his 
Latin  treatise  on  the  Encharist,  which  remained  In  the  Royal 
Library  unprintcd,  tiB  In  1885  it  was  published  (with  translaUon 
aad  introduction)  by  Archdeacon  G.  A.  Denison.  In  i6o7hewas 
nonnnated  one  ^  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  of 
1611,  hb  part  being  Genesis  to  end  of  Kings  il  On  the  33rd  of 
March  t6io  he  exchanged  Lewisham  for  the  rectory  of  Great 
Oiatt,  Kent.  He  tfied  at  Canterbtiry  on  the  x5th  of  January 
i6f  9,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  on  tbe  X9th  of  January. 

See  the  particulars  collected  in  Denlson's  "  Notice  of  the  Author  " 
prefixed  to  Df  sacra  tuckarijtia,  (A.  Go.  *) 

SARAVIA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Negrt>s  Ocddental, 
island  of  Negros,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  the 
coast  road,  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bacolod,  the  capital.  Fop.  (1903) 
13.133.  Tlie  town  is  in  a  rich  sugar-producing  re^on,  and  sugar 
culture  Is  tbe  only  important  Indostiy.  The  language  is  Panay- 
Visayan. 

SARAWAK,  a  stale  sitiuted  fn  the  north-west  of  Borneo; 
area,  ss.ooosq.  m.;  pop. about  soo,4oa  The  coast  line  extends 
from  Tanjong  Datu,  a  prominent  cape  in  a°  3'  N..  northwards  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  La  was  5*  10^  N.  and  1 1  J*  30^  W.,  the  whole 
length  cf  iiie  coast  line  being  about  440  m.  in  a  straight  tine; 


but  a  tract,  80  m.  in  length,  of  Brunei  territory  stiD  lemaina 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baram  and  Limbang  rivers.  Tbe 
frontier  of  the  southern  portion  of  Sarawak  is  formed  by  the 

Scrant;,  Kclinglv.ing  and  Batang  Lupar  ranges  of  mouiilalns. 

The  inland  or  eastern  boundary  is  /oroicd  by  the  broki-n  ranee  of 
mountains  which  constitutes  the  principal  watershed  of  the  island. 
Oi  these  the  highest  peaks  are:  Baiu  Puteh  (5400  ft.),  Tebang 
(10,000  ft.).  Batu  Bulan  (7000  ft.),  Ubat  Siko  (4900  ft.).  Bcla  Lawine 
(7000  ft.)  and  Batu  Lcihun  (6000  ft.),  frotn  which  the  Rcjany  and 
Baram  rivers,  on  the  Sarawak  side,  and  the  Koti  and  Balungun  nvers, 
on  the  Dutch  side,  take  their  rise.  North  of  Sarawak  is  the  Pamabo 
mountain  range  (8oooft.),whcnce  flow  the  rivers  Limbang  and  Trusan, 
and  tbe  mountains  Batu  Lawei  (6000  ft.)  ^and  Lawas  (6000  ft.). 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  the  greatcat  elevations  being  Mount 
Mulu  (9000  ft.),  of  limestone  formation,  Batu  Lawei  (fiooo  ft.), 
Pamabo  (Sooo  ft.),  Kalulong.  Dulit.  Poeh  and  Penrisam.  The 
Rejang  it  the  lirgcst  river,  the  Baram  ranking  second,  the  Batang 
Lupor  third  and  the  Limbang  fourth.  The  Rejang  is  nav^ble  for 
small  steamers  for  about  160  m..  the  Baram  for  about  too  m.,  but 
there  is  a  formidable  bar  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bvam.  The  chief 
town  of  Sarawak.  Kuching,  with  a  population  of  about  30.000,  is 
situated  on  the  Sarawak  river  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  can  be 
reached  by  atcamera  of  a  thousand  tons. 

The  fauna  is  rich.  Tbe  moct  imporunt  manunals  ai«  the  maiat, 
or  prang  utan,  the  gibbon,  the  probcwcis,  semnc^thecus  and  mscacus 
mnnktjs;  lemurs,  cats.  ottcTS,  bears,  porcupines,  wild  pigs,  wild 
cattle,  liccr  and  pangolin.  Bats,  shrews,  rats  and  squirrels  are  in- 
cluded among  the  smaller  mammals,  while  sharks,  porpoises  and 
dugongs  arc  found  along  the  coasL  Of  birds,  Sarawak  hu  over  five 
hundred  species;  fish  and  reptiles  are  abundant:  the  jungle  swarms 
with  insect  life,  and  is  rich  in  many  varieties  of  Jern  and  orchid. 

The  mineral  wealth  gives  promise  of  considerable  development. 
The  Borneo  Company  for  tome  years  have  successfully  worked  gold 
from  tbe  quanz  reefs  at  Ban,  on  the  Sarawak  river.  1^  tbe  cyanide 
process,  as  welt  as  antioumy  and  donabar.  Antimony  occun  io 
pockets  in  various  locaUties,  notably  at  Sarild,  In  the  Rejang  district, 
and  at  Burok  Buang  and  Telapak,  tn  the  Baram  district  and  in  the 
river  Atun.  Cinnabar  has  also  been  found  in  small  qtiantities  at 
Long  Liman  and  !n  the  screams  about  tbe  base  of  Mount  Mulu. 
Sapphires  of  good  quality,  but  too  small  to  be  of  commercial  value, 
arc  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior. 
Coal  is  worked  at  Sadon^  and  Brooketon,  and  shipped  to  Singapore. 
The  great  coaUfield  of  Selantik,  abng  the  KeUnglouig  range  in  the 
Batang  Lupar  district,  is  being  developed.  Indications  of  coal  seams 
have  also  been  found  in  the  river  Mukah;  at  Pelagus  in  the  Rejang; 
at  Similajau  and  Tutau  and  on  Mount  DuHt,  in  the  Baiam  district. 

Timber  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products,  but  witb  the  ex- 
ception of  bilian  (iron  wood)  from  the  riv«r  Rejang,  little  is  exported. 
The  most  important  tinibenaf«bilian,mcrebo,rusk,kruta,  tapang, 
kranji.  bcnaga,  binungor,  Kcrunggang,  medang,  meranti  and  Icapor. 
Except  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  have  been  cleared  by  tbe 
natives  for  farming  purposes,  the  whole  country  is  thicklj^  clothed 
with  timber.  The  ir  lustrial  establishments  also  Comprise  sago- 
mills,  brick-works,  c>.irikle'Worksand  saw-mills. 

In   1904  the  total  trade  of  Sarawak  (Foreign  and  Coastwise) 

reached  a  value  of  $16,466,341  ascompareo  with  S4.564.200  in  189a 

The  remarkable  incrcax  in  trade  is  shown  by  the  (oUoiriog  tabk!^— 

190a  1904. 

GoM  .     .     .      184,370        $1,819,000 

Peppo*     ,     .      135.443  9 At  1 47$ 

Sago  flour     .        75.026  $30,519 

Rubber    .     .        35.i8l  351.735 

Cutta       .     .        78,839  037.34$ 

Cambier  30,060  I73>500 

Tbe  revenue  increased  from  $457>596  in  1894  to  $r.33i,$7o  la 
1904;  and  the  expenditure  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
$4w.S33  to  81,225^84,  The  Public  Debt  o(  Sarawak  on  tbe  Ist  of 
January  1905  vzs  825,000. 

The  population  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  a  small  number 
of  Europeans,  government  officials  and  others,  a  few  natives  <4 
British  India,  and  a  large  number  of  Chinese  traders  and  pepper 
planters,  consists  of  semi-dvilized  Malays  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  coast  districts  and  of  a  number  of  wild  tribes  of 
Indonesian  affinities  in  the  interior.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  the  Dyaks,  MQanaus,  Kayans,  Kenyahs,  Kadayans  and 
Aluruts.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken.  *'  Without  the  Chlnap 
man,"  said  the  Raja(P(i/7  IfaU  Cautte,  igth  September  1883), 
"we  could  do  nothing.  When  not  allowed  to  form  secret 
societies  he  is  easily  governed,  and  this  he  is  forbidden  to  do  on 
pain  of  death.**  The  Milanaus,  who  live  in  the  northern  districts, 
have  adopted  the  Malay-dress,  and  in  many  cases  have  become 
Mahommedans;  they  are  a  contented  and  laborious  peo|de 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  except  among  certain  of  the  inland 
tribes  among  whom   ft  still  obtains  in  a  very  mOd  form: 
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head-hunting  has  been  entirely  suppressed  by  the  govenunent, 
save  for  occasional  outbreaks  among  the  Dyaks. 

The  government  consists  of  the  raja  (the  snccesskm  is 
heieditary)  who  is  absohite,  assisted  by  a  supreme  counci  of 
seven,  consisting  of  the  tliree  chief  European  officials  and 
four  Malay  magistrates,  nominated  by  him.  There  is  also  a 
general  ooundl  of  fifty  vhich  meets  every  three  years.  It 
includes,  besides  European  and  Malay  officials,  native  chiefs 
chosen  from  all  the  principal  tribes  of  the  country.  The  whole 
country  comprises  four  administrative  divisions,  each  of  these 
being  subdivided  into  several  districts.  The  first  division 
consists  of  Sarawak  proper,  which  comprises  the  districts  of 
the  river  Sarawak,  and  those  of  Lundu  and  Sadoog.  The  second 
division  is  formed  by  the  Batang  Lupar,  Saribas  and  Kelakab 
districts.  The  third  division  consists  of  the  Rejang,  tlukah, 
Oya  and  Bintulu;  the  fourth  of  the  Baram,  Limbang,  Trusan 
and  Lawas  districts.  The  military  force — some  950  men, 
Dyaks  and  Sikhs — is  under  the  control  of  an  English  command- 
ant. There  is  also  a  small  police  force,  and  the  govenmient 
possesses  a  few:  small  steam  vessels.  The  dvQ  service  is  regularly 
organised  and  pensioned.  The  superior  posts,  about  $0  in 
number,  are  filled  by  Englishmen.  There  are  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  in  Sarawak,  the  latter  forms 
port  of  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Singapore.  Sarawak  is  easily 
accessible  from  Singapore,  whence  the  passage  occupies  about 
forty-isix  hours:  steamers  run  at  intervals  of  seven  days.  The 
coast  is  wen  Eghted,  lighthouses  having  been  built  and  maintained 
in  good  order  at  Tanjong  Fo,  Siiik,  Mukah,  Oya,  Tanjong, 
Kidurong,  Baram  Mouth  and Brooketon.  Thedimateisequable, 
the  daily  temperature  ranging  on  the  average  between  70'  and 
90*.  The  nights  are  generally  cooL  The  rainfall  averages 
about  300  in.  annually,  it  is  heaviest  during  the  north-^aat 
monsoon  (October-March),  but  continues  through  th«  south- 
west monsoon,  which  blows  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

HUloTy. — In  1839-1840  Sarawak  (which  then  comprised  only 
the  districts  now  constituting  the  first  and  second  divisions), 
the  most  southern  province  of  the  sultanate  of  Brunei,  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  tyrsnny  of  the  Malay  officials,  insufficiently 
controlled  hy  the  raja  Muda  Hassim.  The  Insurgents  held  out 
at  Blidah  fort  in  the  Siniawan  district,  and  there  Sir  James 
Brooke  first  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  territory.  By  his 
assistance  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  September 
24th  Muda  Ka^im  resigned  in  his  favour  and  he  became  raja 
of  Sarawak.  In  1843-1844  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir 
Henry)  Keppel  (;.r.)  and  Raja  Broo4e  expelled  the  Malay  and 
Dyak  pirates  from  the  Saribu  and  Batang  Lupar  rivers,  and 
broke  up  the  fleets  of  Lanun  pirates,  which,  descending  from  the 
Sulu  Islands  and  the  territory  which  is  now  British  North 
Borneo,  had  long  been  the  scourge  of  the  seas. 

In  1857  the  Chinese,  who  for  many  generations  had  been  working 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in  Upper  Sarawak,  sacked  Kuching, 
killed  two  or  three  of  the  English  residents  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment; Raja  Brooke  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  His  nephew, 
afterwards  laja,  quickly  raised  a  force  of  Makys  and  Dyaks 
in  the  Batang  Lupar  district  and  suppressed  the  insurrection, 
driving  the  main  bixiy  of  the  rebels  out  of  the  Sarawak  territory. 
Raja  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke  (b.  1829)  succeeded  hb  uncle 
at  his  death  in  t868 ;  in  1888  he  was  created  C.C.M.C.  and 
Sarawak  was  made  a  British  Protectorate,  and  in  1 904  the  position 
of  bis  highness  as  raja  of  Sarawak  was  formally  recognized  by 
King  Edward.  His  eldest  son,  the  raja  Muda  (Charles  Vyner 
Brooke,  b.  1874),  has  for  some  years  taken  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  raj  of  Sarawak,  at  the  time  when  Sir  James 
Brooke  became  its  ruler,  was  not  more  than  ;ooo  sq.  m.; 
since  that  time  the  basins  of  the  four  rivers,  Rejang,  Muka, 
Baram  and  Trusan,  have  been  added.  The  sultan  of  Brand, 
who  claimed  suzerainty  over  them,  ceded  them  on  succes- 
sive occasions  in  consideration  of  annual  money  payments.  A 
few  yean  after  these  cessions  had  been  made  many  of  the  people 
of  the  river  Limbang  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  and 
thdr  territory  was  annexed  by  Sarawak,  with  the  subsequent 


approval  of  the  British  government.  In  1905  the  basin  ot  yet 
another  river,  the  Lawas,  was  added  to  the  northern  end  of 
Sarawak,  the  territory  being  acquired  by  purchase  from  the 
British  Koith  Borneo  Company. 

See  Charlet  Brooke,  Tm  Ytart  >»  Sanwak  littSi;  Cerande  U 
Jacob,  Tkt  Raja  of  Sarawak  (1876) ;  Spencer  St  John,  Lift  in  III* 
Fartsts  of  tke  Far  East  (i86j),  and  i«/e  o/Sir  Jama  Braoit  (1879): 
"Notes  on  Sarawak"  in  PTX.Ray.Cap.Sx.  (1881 ).  by  W.M.Crockert 
"  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo,"  Ptx.  KDy.  Ceejr.  Sot.  Ou'y  '9<»),  by 
Charles  Hoie;  uti  Tk*  Far  Eesttrn  Tnfia  (190$),  by  Alleyne 
kcland.  -1—  X  »-;.       /jj,  ^.J 

SARCASM,  an  iionicil  or  meering  remark  or  taunt,  a  bitbg 
or  satirical  expression.  The  word  comes  through  the  Latin 
from  the  Greek  vopnifcu',  literally  la  tear  flesh  (ffip{)  like 
a  dog;  hence,  figuratively,  to  bite  the  lips  in  nge,  to  speak 
bitterly  (cf.  Stobaeus,  Edoi.  ii.  m).  The  etymology  of  this 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  English  "  sneer,"  froiD  Dan.  tnarrt, 
to  grin  like  a  dog,  cognate  with  "  snarl,"  to  make  a  rattling  r 
sound  in  the  tluoat,  Get.  tdmarrat,  and  possibly  also  by 
"sardonic."  This  latter  word  appears  in  Greek  in  the  form 
aapilmK,  always  in  the  sense  of  bitter  or  scornful  laughter, 
in  such  phrases  as  aafiiina'  7<>£i>,  TiXus  aapUjiioi  and  the 
Uke^  It  is  probably  connected  with  vatpeo',  to  draw  back, 
i.e.  the  lips,  like  a  dog,  but  was  usually  explained  (by  the  early 
scholiasts  and  commentators)  as  referring  to  a  Sardinian  plant 
(Ranuncttlui  Sardous),  whose  bitter  taste  screwed  up  the  mouth. 
Thus,  later  Greek  writers  wrote  Xofiibnoff  and  it  was  adopted 
into  Latin;  d.  Servius  on  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  41  "immo  ego 
Satdois  vidcar  tibi  amarior  herbis." 

SARCE7,  FRANCISQUB  (1837-1899),  French  journalist  and 
dramatic  critic,  was  bom  at  Dourdan  (Seine-et-Oise),  oh  the 
8th  of  October  1827,  He  spent  some  years  as  schoolmaster, 
but  his  temperament  was  little  fitted  to  the  work.  In  1858  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  contributed  to  the  Fitaro, 
L'lUuslration,  Lt  Caulois,  Le  XIX'  Siide  and  other  periodicals; 
but  his  chief  bent  was  towards  dramatic  criticism,  of  which 
he  had  his  first  experience  in  VOpinion  nalionale  in  1859.  In 
1867  he  began  to  contribute  to  Le  Temps  the  "  feuilleton  "  with 
which  his  name  was  associated  till  his  death.  His  position  as 
dictator  of  dramatic  criticism  was  unique.  He  had  the  secret 
of  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  his  pronouncements 
upon  new  plays  were  accepted  as  final.  He  was  a  masterly 
judge  of  acting  and  of  stage  effect;  his  views  as  to  the  drama 
itself  were  somewhat  narrow  and  indifferent  to  the  march  of 
events.  He  published  several  miscellaneous  works,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  Le  Siige  de  Paris,  an  account  compiled 
from  his  diary  (1871),  Comldiens  et  amildiamts  (1878-1884), 
Souvenirs  de  jeunesse  (1884)  and  Sovtenirs  d'die  miir  (189}; 
Eng.  trans.,  1893).  QiuranU  ans  de  IklSIre  (1900,  &c)  is  a  sdcc- 
tioo  from  his  dramatic  fcuilletons  edited  by  A.  Btiston.  Be 
died  in  Paris,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1 899. 

SARCOCARP  (Gr.  cip(,  flesh,  icapiris,  fruit),  a  botanical  tens 
for  the  succulent  and  fleshy  part  of  a  frait. 

SARCODINA,  a  prindpal  group  or  phylum  of  Protista,  defined 
by  0.  BUtschli  as  those  which  during  their  active  and  motile 
existence  discharge  the  functkins  of  motion  and  nutrition  by 
simple  flowing  movements  of  their  protoplasm  or  by  the  extension 
of  simple  pseudopods,  which  merge  without  trace  into  the  proto- 
plasmic body  (Bronn's  Titrreick,  voL  i.  pt.  i.,  1881).  Thus 
defined,  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  older  group  Rhizopoda 
(Dujardin),  and  comprises  five  classes:  Proteomyxa  (Lankestcr), 
Rhizopoda  (Dujardin),  Foraminifera  (d'Orbigay),  BeUoig* 
(Haeckel)  and  Riidiolana  (Haeckel). 

The  delimitation  of  Sarcodina  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties. 
A  very  few  of  those  we  indude  possess  in  addition  to  the  pseudo- 
pods  one  or  more  flagella,  such  as  Dimorfko  and  Uyriopkryt 
(Heliozoa),  A  rcuolkrix  (Rhizopoda),  and  might  equally  be  referred 
to  the  Flagellata  {g.t.).  The  Sponuoa  differ  in  that  their  active 
state  is  usually  (not  always,  <.f .  Uaemoaporidia,  &c.)  a  wriggling, 
sickle-shaped  cell,  that  growth  takes  place  in  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  and  not  by  ingestion  of  food  and  consequently 
without  the  active  deformations  that  chatacterixe  Soicodiaa. 
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mnd  Ihat  the  life^ycle  embraces  at  least  two  alternating  modes 
of  brood  formation. 

The  subdivision  of  the  phylum  is  no  less  difficult.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pseudopods  (see  Auoeba)  b  the  most  obvious  one 
to  select,  as  it  appears  to  be  fairly  constant.  The  surface  may 
be  a  "  precipitation-pellicle,"  not  wetted  by  water,  and  the 
cytoplasm  immediately  within  ("  ectosarc  ")  free  from  granules, 
so  that  no  streaming  movement  b  visible  at  the  surface  of  the 
pseudopods,  which  are  blunt  or  taper  sharply  to  a  point 
(Rhizopoda  Lobosa);  or  the  cytoplasm  has  no  such  protective 
outer  layer,  and  the  granules  extend  to  the  surface  where  they 
show  aconsiant  streaming,  and  the  pseudopods  are  fine-pointed, 
and  taper  very  slowly  to  the  tip,  as  in  all  the  other  groups. 
For  convenience,  however,  from  general  similarity  of  habit, 
habitat  and  general  structure,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  a 
minor  importance  to  this  character  within  Rhizopoda.  The 
divisions  then  stand  thus: — 

t.  PtOTEOHVXA— Pseudopods  fine  granular,  not  branching  freely; 
fission  usually  multiple,  in  a  cyst:   no  conjugation  pmcess  known 

2  Ahizopoda. — Siinple  forms,  aomutlmes  witti  a  simple  iJiell. 
cllituious.  siliceous  or  of  cemented  psriii'les.  never  calrareoUK; 
pseudopods  lobose,  in  the  tapering  and  branching  never  cither  stiff 
or'ieticutate. 

3.  Heliozoa. — Pseudopods  granular,  finely  radiate,  and  gradually 
capering,  stiff;  skdcioo  variable,  never  calcareous  nor  of  cemented 
particles- 

4.  FoRAMlNIFERA._ — Pscudopods  branching  freely  and  anastomos- 
ing, flexible  except  in  a  few  ix-Iagic  forms  where  they  are  more 
radiate;     shell  variable,  mostly  ofeemented  sjnd-gmins.  calcare- 

'  oim.  very  rarely  siliceous  in  a  few  deep-sea  forms,  not  generically 
separable  from 

y  Raoiolaria. — Cytopbsm  divided  into  a  central  and  a  peri, 
pheral  region  by  a  perforated  membranous  rentml  capsule;  pseudo- 
pods radiate  flexible  branrhing  or  not ;  skeleton  eil  her  of  a  prolei'd  ( *) 
•ubsuncv  ^"a  canthin  ")  or  sihccous.  of  spicules  or  forming  an 
dMsnt  lattice,  more  rarely  continuous. 

6.  Labvrintiiulidea. — Ikxly  a  reticulate  Plasmodium,  formed 
by  cells  more  or  less  coalcvcnt,  and  ronnectcxl  hy  a  network  of 
anascomosing  threadlike  pseudopods.  Cells  aggrfgated  into  loose 
MCworks  without  distinct  boundaries,  the  minor  aggregates  con- 
nected by  fine  threadlike  pteudopodia. 

7.  MvxoMVCETES. — CoUsat  first  free,  finally  aggregated  to  form  a 
coalescent  fructification,  usually  preceded  by  a  continuous  or 
fenestrated  Plasmodium  stage  in  which  all  cytoplasmic  boundanes 
maybe  lost. 

The  reproduction  processes  of  the  Sarcodina  are  (1)  Binary 
fission,  equal  or  nearly  so  (3)Multiple  fission  or  "  sporulalion  " 
(abo  termed  "  brood  formation ").  Conjugation  (equal  or 
unequal)  usually  occurs  between  cells  prodoccd  by  the  latter 
mode  (micTogamelcs);  Or  if  not,  there  arc  antecedent  processes 
suggesting  that  brood  formation  has  been  lost  Conjugation 
b  entirely  unknown  in  Proieomyra,  Labyrinthulidca  and  Myxo- 
mycetes,  even  at  stages  where  it  occurs  in  ether  groups,  and  it 
has  only  been  definitely  made  out  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
genera  in  the  remaining  groups.  The  zygote  or  product  of  cell 
fusion  n  usually  here,  as  in  the  majority  of  typfs  of  conjugation, 
a  resting  cell     (See  the  separate  articles  on  the  classes.) 

The  young  of  the  Sarcodina,  formed  from  the  outcome  of 
multiple  fission,  or  single  resting  cclh  (spores),  may  be  provided 
with  pseudopodia  from  the  first  (myxopods  or  amoebulae), 
or  come  into  active  life  for  a  short  time  with  flagella  (mastigopods 
or  Bagellulae). 

LiTEBATORS. — BiUuUHn  Bronn's  Turreuh,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  (i88a); 
V  Deface  arvd  E.  H^rouard.  TwU  de  uviottt  concrtu,  vol  i^  La 
CtUtitt et Us pnUtMirti  (1896);  A.  Lang.  Hatutb  itr  Zoalatu.fA  1, 
pi.  i.  *'  Protocoen  **  (1903);  M.  Hartog.  Cambridge  Nalunu  HtUoty, 
soj.  i.  (1906);  in  the  lint  four  books  full  bibliographiesjrc  given. 

(M.  Ha.) 

MROOPBAOUt  (Gr.  aapica^7ot,  literally  "  flesh-caling." 
(ram  «ip(,  flesh,  ^iu»,  to  eat),  the  name  given  to  a  coffin  in 
none,  which  on  account  o(  its  caustic  qualities,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.N.  xxavi.  jy).  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  also 
by  the  Creeks  to  >  sepulchral  chest,  in  stone  or  other  material, 
which  was  more  or  less  enriched  with  ornament  and  sculpture- 
Oae  of  the  finest  eiam^les  known  is  the  sarcophagus  ol  Scti, 
the  second  king  of  the  XIX.  Egyptian  dynasty  (1  jifr-ijooBC), 
which  Is  carved  out  ol  a  block  of  Aragonite  or  hard  carbonate 
ol  lime,  now  in  the  Soane  Museum;  of  later  date  are  the  green 
XXIV  4* 


porphyry  sarcophagus  and  the  terra-cotta  sarcophagus  (roto 
Clazomenae;  both  of  these  date  from  the  early  6th  century 
B.C.,  and  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  finest  Greek  examples 
are  those  found  at  Sidon  in  1887  by  Hamdy  Bey,  which  are  now 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  (see  Ckeek  Art). 
Of  Etruscan  sarcophagi  there  are  numerous  examples  in  terra- 
cotta; occasionally  they  are  miniature  representationsof  temples, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  couch  on  which  rest  figures  of 
the  deceased;  one  of  these  in  the  Britbh  Museum  dales  from 
soo  B.C.  The  earliest  Roman  sarcophagus  is  that  of  Scipio 
in  the  Vatican  (3rd  century  B.C.),  carved  in  peperino  stcne.  Of 
later  Roman  sarcophagi,  there  b  an  immense  series  enriched 
with  Gguies  in  high  relief,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Niobid 
example  in  the  Latcran,  the  Lycomedes  sarcophagus  in  the 
Capitol,  the  Penthesilca  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
immense  sarcophagus  representing  a  battle  of  the  Romans  and 
the  barbarians  in  the  Musco  dellc  Terme.  In  later  Roman  work 
there  was  a  great  decadence  in  the  sculpture,  so  that  in  the 
following  cemuncs  recourse  was  had  to  the  red  Egyptian 
porphyry,  of  which  the  sarcophagi  of  Constantia  (a.d.  355) 
and  of  the  empress  Helena  (a.d.  580),  both  in  the  Vatican,  ace 
fine  examples.  Of  later  date,  during  the  Byzanlioe  period,  there 
b  a  large  series  either  in  museums  or  in  the  doistets  of  the 
Italian  churches.  They  are  generally  decorated  with  a  series  of 
niches  with  figures  in  them,  divided  by  small  attached  shafts 
with  semicircular  or  sloping  covers  carved  wit  h  religious  emblems, 
one  of  the  best  examples  being  the  sarcophagus  of  Sta  Barbara, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  century,  at  Ravenna,  where 
there  arc  many  others.  The  term  sarcophagus  b  sometimes 
applied  also  to  an  altar  tomb. 

SARD,  8  reddish-brown  chalcedony  much  tised  by  the 
ancients  as  a  gem-stone.  Pliny  states  that  it  was  named  from 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  but  probably  the 
name  came  with  the  stone  from  Persia  (Pcrs.  jered,  yellowbh- 
rcd).  Sard  was  used  for  Assyrian  cylinder-seals,  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  scarabs,  and  early  Creek  and  Etruscan  gems.  The 
Hebrew  odem  (translated  tcrdius),  the  first  stone  in  the  High 
Priest's  breast pjalc.  was  a  red  stone — probably  sard,  but  perhaps 
camclian  or  red  jasper  (sec  J.  Taylor,  "  Sardius,"  in  Hastings's 
Diet  Bibl.).  Some  kinds  of  sard  closely  resemble  camclian, 
but  are  usually  rather  harder  and  tougher,  with  a  duller  and 
more  hackly  fracture.  Mineralogically  the  two  stones  pass  into 
each  other,  and  indeed  they  have  often  been  regarded  as  identical, 
both  being  chalcedonic  quartz  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
The  range  of  coloura  in  sard  b  very  gieat,  some  stones  being 
orange-red,  or  hyacinthine,  and  others  even  golden,  whilst  some 
present  so  dark  a  brown  colour  as  to  appear  almost  black  by 
reflected  light.  The  hyacinthine  sard,  resembling  certain 
garnets,  was  the  most  valued  variety  among  the  ancients  for 
cameos  and  intaglios.  Dark-brown  sard  is  sometimes  called 
"  sardoine,"  or  "  sardine  ",  whibt  certain  sards  of  yellowbh 
colour  were  at  one  time  known  to  coUectore  of  engraved  gems 
OS  "  beryl." 

SAROANAPALOS,  or  Sakdanatallus,  according  to  Creek 
fable,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  the  thirtieth  in  succession  from 
N'inyas.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Assur-danin-pal, 
the  rebel  son  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  whose  reign  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  823  B  c.  (or  perhaps  from  that  of  Assur-dan 
III.,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  older  Assyrian  dynasty)-,  hb 
character  b  thai  ascribed  to  Assur-bani-pal.  He  was  the  inoM 
effeminate  and  corrupt  of  a  line  of  eSeminate  princes;  hence 
Arbaccs,  satrap  of  Media,  lebcUed  and,  with  the  help  of  Bclesys, 
the  Babylonian  priest,  besieged  Nineveh.  Sardanapalus  now 
threw  off  his  sloth  and  (or  two  years  the  issue  was  doubtfid. 
Then,  the  Tigris  having  undermined  part  of  the  city  wall,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  treasures  and  burned  them  with  himself 
in  his  palace  (880  B.C.).  Hb  fate  is  an  echo  of  that  of  Samas- 
Siun-yukin,  the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  ig.v.). 

See  J.  Cilmore,  Fntmtnli  cf  Ike  Pmikc  0/  Klesiat  (1888). 

(A.  H.  S.) 

SARDARPUB,  a  British  station  in  Central  India,  within  the 
state  of  Gwalior,  00  the  Mahi  river,  jS  la,  by  road  E,  o(  Mbow; 
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SARDHANA— SARDINIA 


pop.  (tgoi)  278}.  It  is  the  headquarten  of  the  political  agent 
for  the  Bhopawar  agency,  and  of  the  MaliBi  Bhil  corps,  originally 
raised  in  1837  and  recently  converted  into  a  military  police 
battalion. 

SARDHARA.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Meerut  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  i}  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Meerut.  Pop. 
(1901),  12,467.  Though  now  a  decayed  place,  Sardhana  is 
historically  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Begum  Samru  (d. 
i8j6).  This  extraordinary  woman  was  a  Mussulman  married 
to  Reinhardl  or  Sombre  (Samru),  the  perpetrator  of  the  massacre 
of  British  prisoners  at  Patna  in  1763.  On  his  death  in  1778  she 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  mercenary  troops.  Ultimately 
she  was  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be- 
queathed an  immense  fortune  to  charitable  and  religious  uses. 
She  built  in  Sardhana  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  college 
for  training  prints,  and  a  handsome  palace. 

SARDICA,  COUNCIL  OP,  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened 
in  343  by  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans,  to  attempt 
a  settlement  of  the  Arian  controversies,  which  were  then  at  their 
height.  Of  the  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  assembled,  about 
ninety  were  Homousians — principally  from  the  West — while 
on  the  other  side  were  eighty  Eusebians  from  the  East.  The 
anticipated  agreement,  however,  was  not  attained  ^  and  the 
result  of  the  council  was  simply  to  embitter  the  relations  between 
the  two  great  religious  parties,  and  those  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  halves  of  the  Empire.  For  as  Athanasius  and 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  Western 
bishops  declined  to  exclude  them,  the  Euscbian  bishops  of  the 
East  absolutely  refused  to  discuss,  and  contented  themselves 
with  formulating  a  written  protest  addressed  to  numerous 
foreign  prelates.  That  they  instituted  a  rival  congress  of  thch' 
own  in  Philippopolis  is  improbable.  The  bishops,  however, 
who  remained  in  Sardica  (mod.  Sofia  in  Bulgaria)  formed 
themselves  into  a  synod,  and  naturally  declared  in  favour  of 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus,  while  at  the  same  time  they  anathema- 
tized the  leaders  of  the  Euscbian  party.  The  proposal  to  draw 
up  a  new  creed  was  rejected. 

Especial  importance  attaches  to  this  council  throush  the  fact  that 
Canons  3-5  invest  the  Roman  bishop  with  a  prerogative  which 
became  of  great  historical  importance,  as  the  first  lesal  recottnition 
of  his  jurisdictton  over  other  sees  and  the  basis  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  his  primacy.  "  In  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  St 
Peter,"  it  was  enacted  tliat  any  bishop,  if  deposed  by  his  provincial 
synod,  should  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
then  at  liberty  either  to  confirm  the  first  decision  or  to  order  a  new 
investigation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tritHinal  was  to  consist  of 
bishops  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  assisted^ — if  he  so  chose — 
by  legates  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  clauses  thus  made  the  bishop 
of  Rome  president  of  a  revislonary  court:  and  afterwards  Zosimus 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  employ  these  canons  of  Sardica.  as 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice,  against  the  Africans.  In  the  middle 
ages  they  were  cited  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  papacy  to  be  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  Attacks  on  their  authenticity  have  been 
conclusively  repelled. 

The  canons  are  printed  in  C.  Miibt,  QueBen  tur  Geuhieku  its 
PapMums  (Tilbinnrn,  1901).  p.  46  f.;  Ifefele,  ConcitienitsckichU, 
ed.  a,  i.  533  sgq.  bee  also,  J.  Friedrich,  Die  Uncehthtit  der  Caneius 
von  Sardiia  (Vienna.  1902);  on  the' other  side  F.  X.  Funk.  "  Die 
Echthcit    dcr   Canones   von   Sardica,"    Historisches   Jahrbuch  der 


Girresieselhchaft,  xiriii.  (1902),  pp.  497-516;  ibid.  xx\-i.  (tops), 
pp.  1-18.  35^-274;  C.  H.  Turner,  The  Genuineness  of  theSafoican 
Canons,"  The  JouriuU  0/  TheeiogUai  StuduSt  iii.  (London.  1902}, 


(C.  M.) 


SARDINIA  (Gr.  'IxveSffs,  from  a  fancied  Tcsemblance  to  a 
footprint  in  ?ts  shape,  Ital.  Sardegna),  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  lies  7}  m.  S. 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio, 
which  is  some  50  fathoms  deep.  The  harbour  of  Golfo  degli 
Aranci,  in  the  north-eastern  ptyrtion  of  the  island,  is  138  m.  S.W. 
of  Civitavecchia,  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
Sardinia  lies  between  8**  7'  and  9*  49'  E.,  and  extentls from 38"  52' 
to  41'  15'  N.  The  length  from  Cape  Teulada  in  the  S.W.  to 
Punta  del  Falcone  in  the  N.  is  about  160  m.,  the  breadth  from 
Cape  Comino  to  Cape  Caccia  about  68  m.  The  area  of  the  island 
is9i87sq.  m. — t  hat  of  the  department  (cmn^arfimeiifo),  including 
the  small  islands  adjacent,  being  9294  sq.  m.    It  ranks  sixth 


in  point  of  size  (after  Sicily)  among  the  islands  of  Europe,  but 
it  is  much  more  sparsely  populated. 

The  island  is  mountainous  in  the  main,  almost  continuously 
so,  indeed,  along  the  east  coast,  and  very  largely  granitic,  with 
a  number  of  lofty  upland  plains  in  the  east,  and  volcanic  in  the 
west.  The  highest  point  in  the  north-east  group  of  the  island 
(called  Callura)  is  Monte  Limbara  (4468  ft.),  S.E.  of  Tcmpio 
This  mountain  group  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  by  valleys, 
which  are  followed  by  the  railways  Irom  Golfo  degli  Aranci  to 
Chilivaoi,  and  from  Chilivani  to  Sassari.  The  north-western 
portion  of  the  island,  called  the  Nurra,  lies  to  the  west  of  Sassari 
and  to  the  north  of  Alghero,  and  is  entirely  volcanic;  so  are 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  it,  near  the  west  coast,  the  highest 
point  is  the  Monte  Ferru  (3448  ft.).  East  of  the  railway  from 
Chilivani  to  Oristano,  on  the  other  hand,  the  granitic  mountains 
continue.  The  highest  points  are  Monte  Rasu  (4127  ft.),  S.  of 
Ozieri,  in  the  district  called  Logudoro,  on  the  chain  of  the 
Marghinc,  which  runs  to  Macomer,  and,  farther  S.,  in  the  regioa 
called  Barbargia,  the  Funta  Bianca  Spina,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  chain  of  Gennargentu  (6016  ft.).  These  two  groups  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Titso,  the  only  teal  river  in 
Sardinia,  which  has  a  course  of  94  m-  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano.  South  of  Gennargentu,  in  the  district  of 
the  Sarcidano,  is  the  Monte  S.  Vittoria  (3980  ft.),  to  the  west  of 
which  is  the  deep  valley  of  the  Flumcndosa,  a  stream  76  m.  long, 
which  rises  south  of  Gennargentu,  and  runs  S.E.,  falling  into  the 
sea  a  little  north  of  Muravera  on  the  east  coast.  Still  farther 
W.  is  the  volcanic  upland  plain  of  the  Giara  (1998  ft.)  and  south 
of  the  Sarcidano  are  the  districts  known  as  the  Trexcnta,  with 
lower,  fertile  hills,  and  the  Sarrabus,  which  culminates  in  the 
Punta  Serpeddi  (330;  ft.),  and  the  Monte  dei  Sette  FcateUi 
(33JJ  ft.)i  from  the  latter  of  which  a  ridge  descends  to  the  Capo 
Carbonara,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  South  of  Oristano 
and  west  of  the  districts  last  described,  and  traversed  by  the 
railway  from  Oristano  to  Cagliari,  is  the  Campidano  (often 
divided  in  ordinary  nomenclature  into  the  Campidano  of  Oristano 
and  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari),  a  low  plain,  the  watershed  of 
which,  near  S.  Gavino,  is  only  about  too  ft.  above  sea-lcveL 
It  is  60  m.  long  by  7-14  broad,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
island,  but  much  exposed  to  malaria.  South-west  of  it,  and 
entirely  separated  by  it  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  ate  the 
mountain  groups  to  the  north  and  south  of  Iglesias,  the  foraei 
culminating  in  the  Punta  Perda  de  Sa  Mesa  or  Monte  Linat 
(40JS  ft.),  and  the  latter,  in  the  district  known  as  the  Sulci?, 
reaches  3661  ft.  It  is  in  this  south-western  portion  of  the 
island,  and  more  particularly  in  the  group  of  mountains  to 
the  notth  of  Iglesias,  that  the  mining  industry  of  Sardinia  i> 
carried  on. 

The  scenery  is  fine,  but  wild  and  desolate  in  moat  parts,  and 
of  a  kind  that  appeals  rather  to  the  northern  genius  than  to  the 
Italian,  to  whom,  as  a  nUc,  Sardinia  is  not  attractive.  The  rail- 
way between  Mandas  and  Tortoli  traverses  some  of  the  boldest 
scenery  in  the  island,  passing  close  to  the  Monte  S.  Vittoria. 
The  motintains  near  Iglesias  are  also  very  fine. 

Cooit. — ^The  coast  of  Sardinia  contains  few  seaports,  but  a  good 
proportion  of  these  are  excellent  natural  harbours.  At  the  north- 
eastern extremity  is  a  group  of  islands,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  naval 
station  of  La  Maddalena:  farther  S.E.  is  the  well-protected  Gulf  of 
Terranova.  a  part  of  which,  Golfo  degli  Aranci,  is  the  port  of  arri\-al 
for  the  mail  steamers  from  Civitavecchia,  and  a  port  of  call  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  squadron.  To  the  south  of  Terranova  there 
is  no  harbou^of  any  importance  on  the  east  ctiast  (the  Gulf  of 
Oroset  being  exposed  to  the  E..  and  shut  in  by  a  precipitous  coast) 
until  Tortou  is  reached,  and  beyond  that  to  the  Capo  Carbonara  at 
the  southniast  extremity,  and  again  along  the  south  coast,  there  is  no 
harbour  before  Caglian,  the  most  important  on  the  island.  In  the 
•oulh-west  portion  of  Sardinia  the  island  of  S.  Antioco,  joined  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  and  a  group  of  bridges  to  the  mainland,  forms  a 

?ood  natural  harbour  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  the  Golfo  lii 
'almas:  while  the  north  portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  island  of 
S.  Pietro,  forms  a  more  or  less  protected  ba^n,  upon  the  shores  of 
which  are  several  small  harbours  (the  most  imporunt  being  Carl^. 
forte),  which  are  centres  of  the  export  of  mfnerab  and  of  the  tuimy 
fisher/.  Not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  west  coast,  a  little  farther 
S.  than  the  Gulf  of  Orosei  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  Gulf  of  Oristano, 
exposed  to  the  west  winds,  into  which,  beside*  the  Tino,  several 
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■tmms  fallb  formiiM  contiderable  tafoom.  For  Mffie  my  beyond 
tbc  only  anport  it  Bosa.  which  hat  only  an  open  roaducad;  and  at 
the  Kwihcrn  e»remity  o(  ihe  Niirra  come  the  Gulf  ol  Alghcro  and 
(he  Porto  Conte  co  the  W.,  the  latter  a  Tine  natural  harbour  but 
not  easy  of  inEreM  or  egress.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Nurra. 
the  Capo  del Talcone,  is  continued  to  the  N-N.E.  by  the  island  o( 
Asinara. about  ii  m.  in  length,  the  hi^est  point  ot  which,  the  Punta 
ddia  Sconninica,  it  1339  ft.  high.  This  small  island  serves  as  a 
qvarantine  station.  On  tha  mainland,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Golfo  ddl'  Aainara,  is  the  harbour  of  Porto  Torres*  the  only  one  of 
soy  iroporunce  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sardinia. 

o^pfocy. — Geologically  Sardinia  consists  of  two  hilly  rcfiont  of 
Pre-Tcrtiary  rock,  separated  by  a  broad  depression  filled  with 
Tertiary  draosits.  This  depression  runa  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  Gulf  ^  Asinara  to  the  Gulf  of  CagUarL  Physically  its 
continuity  is  broken  by  Monte  Urttcu  and  several  smaUer  hills  which 
rite  widiin  it,  but  these  are  bU  composed  of  volcanic  rock  and  afv  the 
moaina  o(  Tertiary  vukanoes.  It  is  jn  the  south  that  the  depression 
fCfBatos  most  distinct  and  it  is  there  known  as  the  Campidano. 
la  the  north  it  form*  the  plain  of  Sas^sri.  Both  to  the  east  and  to  the 
wen  of  this  depression  the  Archc.m  and  Palaeozoic  rocka  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  island  arc  strongly  folded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  uppcnnoat  beds,  which  belom  to  the  Permian  system, 
la  the  eutern  region  this  wjs  the  bst  folding  which  has  affected  the 
country,  and  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  bedsare  almost  undisturbed. 
la  the  western  region,  on  the  other  fiand.  all  the  Mcsozoic  beds  are 
invotved  in  •  later  system  o(  folds;  but  here  also  the  Tertiary  beds 
Be  nearly  horisonlal.  There  were,  therefore,  two  principal  epochs 
of  foldifV  in  the  island,  one  at  the  ck»e  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  which 
aSccted  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  one  at  the  close  of  the  Mosozoic 
which  was  felt  only  in  the  western  region.  Corresponding  with  this 
difference  of  structure  there  is  also  a  difTcrcnce  m  the  geological 
succession.  In  the  western  region  all  the  Mcsozoic  systems,  in- 
ckidtng  the  Tcias,  are  well  developed.  The  Trias  does  not  belong, 
as  mifnt  have  been  expected,  to  the  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  type; 
but  rcaemblea  thai  01  Germany  and  northern  Europe.  In  the 
caatcm  region  the  Trias  is  entirely  absent  and  the  Mesozoic  scries 
beRin  with  the  Uraer  Jurassic. 

Granite  and  Archean  schists  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
bBIa  from  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  southwards  to  the  Flumcndosa 
river,  culminating  in  Monti  del  Gennargentu  The  Palaeoroit  rocks 
farm  two  extensive  maaaes,  one  in  the  south-oast  and  the  oithrr  in 
the  south-west.  They  occur  also  on  the  extreme  north-wesiern 
coast,  in  the  Nurra.  Cambrian,  Ordovician  and  Silurian  beds  have 
been  recognized,  the  Upper  Cambrian  consi»ting  of  a  luncbtone  which 
is  very  neb  in  metallilerous  ores  (especially  galena  and  calamine). 
The  Permian,  which  contains  workable  coal  acams^  lies  uncon* 
formnbly  upon  the  older  beds  and  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in 
isolated  basins  (r.g.  at  Fondu  Corrongiu  and  San  Sebastiano),  like 
those  of  the  Central  Plateau  of  France.  The  Mesoioic  beds  are 
limited  in  extent,  the  most  extensive  areas  lying  around  the  Gulf  of 
Oroaei  on  the  east  and  west  of  Sassari  in  the  north.  The  Tertiary 
dcposiu  cover  the  whole  of  the  central  depression,  where  they  are 
aaociatcd  with  extentfve  flows  of  lava  and  beds  of  volcanic  ash. 
The  nsoat  widely  spread  of  the  sedimentary  beds  belong  to  the 
Miocene  period.' 

C/iMOle.— The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  more  extreme  than  that  of 
Italy,  but  varies  considerably  in  different  districts.  The  mcnn 
winter  temperature  for  Sassan  for  1871-1900  was  48°  F  .  the  mr.-in 
summer  temperature  73°  F.,  while  the  mean  of  theextrcnK-s  rtachcd 
in  each  direction  were  99°  F.  and  3I'S"  F.  The  tsbrrd  is  subject  to 
strong  winds,  which  are  espectalry  idt  at  Cagliari  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Campidano.  and  the  autumn 
rains  are  sometimes  of  almost  tropical  violence.  The  lower  drstricts 
are  hot  and  often  unhealthy  in  the  summer,  while  the  climate  ol  the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  island  is  less  oppreuivc.  and  would  be 
itill  cooler  if  it  possessed  more  forest.  There  arc  conip;iralively  few 
arcams  and  no  inland  lakes.  Snow  hardly  ever  falls  near  the  coa&i, 
but  is  abundant  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  though  none 
remains  throughout  (he  summer.  The  rainfall  in  the  south-west 
portnn  of  the  island  is  considerably  ^eater  than  in  other  districts. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  Sassari  for  1S71-1900  was  24'45  <n- 
tbe  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  beinf;  109.  of  which 
37  were  in  srinter  and  only  8  in  summer^the  latter  equal  with 
Palermo,  but  lower  than  any  other  station  in  Italy. 

ifa/oru. — The  island  has  a  bad  reputation  for  malariavduelo  the 
fact  that  it  offers  a  considerable  quantity  of  brredmg  places  (or  the 
AwopkeUs  daviitr.  the  mosquito  whose  bite  conveys  the  infection. 
Sach  are  the  various  coast  lagoons,  formed  at  tbe  mouths  of  streams 

'See  A  de  la  Marmora,  Voyage  tn  5orrfaffnr,_  vol  ill  (1857); 
j  C  Bornemann,  "  Die  Versteincrungen  desCambrischen  Schichien- 
systems  der  tiuwl  Sardinien."  Nova  Acta  k.  L-C  Abud  f^aturf  vol 
b.  (1S86).  pp.  1-148.  pis.  t.-xxxiii..  and  ib.  vol.  Ivi  (189O.  pp. 
427-U8.  pis.  xix.-xxviii.;  A.  Tdrnquist.  "  Ergcbnissc  elner 
Brretsung  oer  InscI  Sardinien."  5t7s.  k  fireust.  Akad.  Wist  (1902). 
pp.  806-829.  '"d  "  Der  Gebirgsbau  SardinN'ns  und  seine  Beziehungen 
za  den  iungen.  cirrum-mcditerranen  Faltenrllgrn,"  ib  (1903), 
pp.  6(5-699;  A.  Dannenberg,  "  Or  Vulkanberg  Mlc  Femi  in 
Minien.'^  Nnut  Jakrb  f.  Mm  Beii  Bd-  xxL  (1906).  pp.  i-dz,  pl.  i. 
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for  lack  of  proper  canalization,  while  much  of  the  harm  ta  also  due  to 
ihe  disforestation  of  the  mountains,  owing  to  which  the  rains  collect 
in  the  upland  valleys,  and  are  brought  down  by  violent  torrents, 
carrying  the  soil  with  them,  and  so  impeding  the  proper  drainage  and 
irrigation  of  these  valleys,  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  un< 
healthy  swamps;  moreover,  the  climate  has  become  much  more 
tropical  in  character.  The  mortality  from  malaria  in  1903  was 
higher  than  for  any  other  part  of  Italy — 1037  persons,  or  154  per 
100.000  (Basilicata,  141;  Apulia.  104;  Calabna,  77;  Sicily,  76; 
province  of  Rome,  27). 

Customs  and  Dress.— The  population  of  Sardinia  appears 
(though  further  investigation  is  desirable)  to  have  belonged  in 
ancient  times,  and  to  belong  at  present,  to  tbe  so-called  Mediter- 
ranean race  (see  G.  Sergi,  La 5(vkr{tta,  Turin,  1907).  In  tfaeaeneo- 
lilhic  necropolis  of  Anghelu  Ruju,  near  Alghero,  of  63  skulls,  55 
bclongtothe"  Mediterranean  "dolico-mesoccphalictypeandxolo 
a  Eurasian  brachycephalic  type  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  has  been 
found  in  prehistoric  tombs  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  race 
has  probably  suffered  less  here  than  in  most  parts  of  tbeMediter* 
ranean  basin  from  foreign  intermixture,  except  for  a  few  Catalan 
and  Geaoac  aelllements  on  the  coast  (Alghcro  and  Carioforte 
are  respectively  the  most  important  of  these);  and  the  popola- 
tion  in  general  seems  to  have  deteriorated  ^ghtly  since  pre- 
historic times,  the  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  prehistoric 
skulls  from  the  Anghelu  Ruju  being  1490  c.c  for  males  and  X30S 
for  females,  while  among  the  modern  population  60%  of  males 
and  females  together  fall  bdow  1250  c.c;  and  the  stature  is 
generally  lower  than  in  other  parts  ctf  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  the 
measurements  of  the  recruits  (R.  Livi,  Antrcpomdna  Militare, 
Rome  i8q6).  Anthropologists,  indeed,  have  recently  observed 
a  large  proportion  of  individuals  of  exceptionally  small  stattire, 
not  found  in  Sardinia  only,  but  elsewhere  in  south  Italy  also; 
IhoughinSardiaiatheyaret^stributcdover  the  whole  island,  and 
especially  in  the  southern  half.  In  the  province  of  CagUaii 
3909%  of  the  rccnuts  bom  in  1863  were  under  5  ft.  r  in.,  and 
in  that  of  Sassari  21-99%,  the  percentage  (or  ten  pronnces  of 
south  Italy  being  34-35.  These  small  individuals  present  appar- 
ently no  other  differences,  and  SergI  maintains  that  the  tifference 
is  racial,  these  being  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  pygciies  who 
had  emigrated  from  central  Africa.  But  the  lowncss  of  stature 
extends  to  the  lower  animals — cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  &c— 
and  this  may  indicate  that  climatic  causes  have  some  part  in  the 
matter  also,  though  Sergi  denies  this. 

The  dialects  differ  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  so 
that  those  who  speak  one  often  cannot  understand  those  who  speak 
another,  and  use  Italian  as  the  medium  of  communication.  They 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  luitin  words,  which  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  two  main  dialects  are  that  ol  the  Logudoro  in  the 
north  and  that  of  Cagliari  in  the  south  of  the  ii>tand. 

The  native  costumes  also  vary  considera]>iy.  In  the  south-east 
they  have  largely  gone  out  of  use,  but  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  they  are  still  habitually  worn.  In  the 
Barbargia  the  men  have  a  white  shirt,  a  black  or  red  waistcoat  and 
black  or  red  coat,  often  with  open  sleeves;  the  cut  and  decorations 
of  thcso  vary  considerably  in  the  different  districts.  They  have  a 
kind  of  short  kilt,  stiff,  made  of  black  wool,  with  a  band  from  back 
to  front  between  the  legs;  under  this  they  wear  short  linen  trousers, 
which  come  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  black  woollen  leggings  with 
hoots.  They  u-eara  black  cap,  about  i\  ft.  long,  the  end  ofwhich 
falls  down  over  one  side  of  the  head.  In  other  districts  the  costume 
varies  considerably,  but  the  lon^  cap  is  almost  universal.  Thus  at 
Ozicri  the  men  wear  ordinary  jackets  and  trousers  with  a  velvet 
waistcoat;  the  shepherds  of  the  Sulcis  wear  short  black  trousers 
without  kilt  and  heavy  black  sheepskin  coats,  and  the  two  rows  of 
waistcoat  buttons  are  generally  silver  or  copper  loins.  The  costume 
of  the  women  is  different  (often  entirely  so)  in  each  village  or  district. 
Bright  colours  (especially  red)  are  frequent,  and  the  white  chemise 
is  an  intecral  part  ol  the  dress.  The  skirts  are  usually  of  the  native 
wool  (ciilled  orbaciti).  For  widows  or  deep  mourning  the  petuliar 
cut  of  the  local  costume  is  preserved,  but  carried  out  entirely  in 
black.  The  native  costume  is  passing  out  of  use  in  many  places 
(especially  among  the  women,  whoM*  costume  is  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  men),  partly  owing  to  the  i-prrad  of  modern  ideas,  partly 
owin^  to  its  cost;  and  in  the  Campidano  and  in  the  mining  (Ij^tricts 
it  ii>  now  rarely  seen.  The  curious  cuitoms,  too.  of  which  t^der 
writers  tell  us.  are  gradually  dying  out.  Mut  the  festivals,  especially 
those  of  mountain  villages  or  of  pilgrimage  churches,  attract  in  the 
summer  a  great  concourse  of  people,  all  in  their  local  costumes. 
There  may  be  seen  the  native  dances  and  brcak-neck  horse-races — 
the  riders  bareback— through  Ihe  main  street  of  the  village.  The 
peo[de  are  generally  courteous  and  kindly,  the  island  being  still 
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comparatively  rarety  visited  by  foreigners,  while  Ttatians  seem  id 
regard  it  as  almost  a  place  of  exile.  They  have  the  virtues  and 
defects  of  a  somewhat  isolated  mountain  race — a  strong  sense  o( 
honour  and  respect  for  women,  of  hospitality  towards  the  stranger, 
and  a  ndtural  gravity  and  dignity,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
distrust  of  change  and  lack  of  enterprise.  Despite  their  poverty 
begging  is  practically  unknown.  The  houses  are  often  of  one  storey 
only.  Chimneys  are  unknown  in  the  older  houses;  the  hcarih  is  ifl 
the  centre  of  the  chief  room,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  roof. 
In  the  mountain  villages  the  pansh  priest  takes  the  lead  among 
his  people,  and  is  not  infrcaucntly  the  rnost  important  person. 

Agricuiture.  —The  rest  ol  the  island  is  mainly  devoted  to  agricul* 
ture;  according  to  the  statistics  of  1901,  1^,853  individuals  out  of  ft 
total  rural  population  of  708,034  (t.e.  deducting  the  population  of 
Ca^liari  and  Sassari)  are  occupic-d  in  it.  Of  these  41.061  cultivate 
their  own  land,  15,408  are  fixed  tenants,  24,031  are  regular  labourcrj, 
and  no  less  than  72,753  day  labourers;  while  there  are  35-05^ 
shepherds.  Emigration  is  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  iB 
Sardinia,  which  Ix-gan  only  in  1896,  but  is  gaining  ground.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  emigrants  are  miners  who  proceed  tO 
Tunis,  and  remain  only  a  few  years,  but  emigration  to  America  if 
increasing. 

Much  of  the  island  is  stony  and  unproductive;  but  cultivatiofl 
has  not  been  extended  nearly  as  much  as  would  be  possible,  and  the 
implements  are  primiiivc.  Where  rational  cultivation  has  been 
introduced,  it  has  almost  always  been  by  non-Sardinian  capitalists. 
Two  fifths  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state,  and  two-fifths  more  to  ihe 
various  communes;  the  remaining  fifth  is  minutely  sulxlividcd 
among  a  large  number  of  small  proprietors,  many  of  whom  have  been 
expropriated  from  inability  lo  pay  the  taxes,  wnjch,  considering  the 
low  value  of  the  land,  are  too  hcavj-;  while  the  state  is  unable  lo  let 
a  l.iry'j  p:'.:i' -rtion  of  its  land^.  C<  .;i:ji,ir,in\  rly  liiilc  iif.iin  is  no« 
produced,  ulicreas  under  the  rc'publjc  Suj'dinia  uus  one  ol  ihe  chief 
granaries  of  Rome.  TheCanipidano  and  other  fertile  ipots.  luch  as 
the  so-called  Ogliastra  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  inland  of 
Tonoli.  the  neighbourhood  of  Oliena,  Bosa,  &c.,  produce  a  con- 
sidcrablc  quantity  of  wine,  the  swctrt,  strong,  white  variety  called 
Vcmaccia,  produced  near  Oristano,  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Improved  methods  are  being  adopted  for  protecting  vines  against 
disease,  and  the  importation  of  American  vines  has  now  ensured 
immunity  against  a  repetition  of  former  disasters.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  prevails  far  more  in  the  province  of  Cagliari  thaji  in  that 
of  Sassari,  considerable  progress  havmg  been  made  both  in  tht  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  and  in  the  ratio  of  produce  to  area.  The 
entire  island  produced  28,613,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the  year  1899 
and  19,809,000  in  1900.  In  1902  the  production  fell  to  13.491,517 
gallons;  in  1903  it  was  26,907.^10;  in  1904  it  reached  the  pheno- 
menal figure  of  63,105.577  gaflons,  of  which  the  province  of  Cagliari 
produced  53.995.36a  gallons;  in  1905  it  fell  to  36,700,000,  ol  which 
the  province  of  Cagliari  produced  32,500,060  gallons.  Though  much 
lano  previously  devoted  to  grain  culture  has  been  planted  with  vines, 
the  area  under  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  maize  is  still  considerable. 
Most  of  the  soil,  except  the  rugged  mountain  regions,  is  adapted  to 
com  growing.  In  1896  the  grain  area  was  380,000  acres,  a  slight 
diminution  having  taken  place  since  1S83.  The  yield  of  com  vanes 
from  six  to  ten  times  the  ;in!'Kirii  i',v[\.  In  t)02  the  total  production 
oi  wheat  in  the  island  x^as  2.<).^b,uJ^l  Im^licU,  but  in  1903  ii  rose  to 
4,823.800  bushels,  in  1904  it  fell  to  4.015,020.  and  in  loos  rose  again 
to  ^.351.987  bushels,  ("i  of  the  whole  production  01  Italy.  The 
cultivation  of  olives  is  widespread  in  the  districts  of  Sassiiri.  Bosa, 
Iglesias,  Alghero  and  the  Gallura.  The  government,  to  check  the 
dtcreaie  of  olive  culture  in  Sassari,  has  ofTcred  prizes  for  the  grafting 
of  wild  olive  trees,  of  which  vast  numbers  grow  throughout  the 
island.  Tobacco,  veectablcb  and  other  garden  produce  are  much 
cultivated;  cotton  could  probably  be  grown  with  profit. 

The  houses  of  the  Campidano  arc  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  un- 
baked bricks.  The  ox-wagons  with  their  solid  wheels,  and  the 
curious  water-whccla  of  brushwood  with  earthenware  pots  tied  on  to 
them  and  turned  by  a  blindfolded  donkey,  are  picturesque.  Both 
European  and  African  fmit  trees  grow  in  the  island:  there  are  in 

S laces  considerable  orange  groves,  especially  at  Milis,  to  the  north  of 
tistano.  The  olive  oil  produced  is  mainly  mixed  with  that  from 
Genoa  or  Provence,  and  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  the 
latter.  Among  the  natural  flora  may  be  noted  the  wild  olive,  the 
lentisk  (from  which  oil  is  extracted),  the  prickly  pear,  the  myrtle, 
broom,  cytisus,  the  juniper.  Large  tracts  of  mountain  are  clothed 
with  fragrant  scrub  composed  of  these  and  other  plants.'  The  higher 
regions  produce  cork  trees,  oaks,  pines,  chestnuts.  &e.,  but  the 
forests  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  speculators, who  burned  the 
trees  for  charcoal  and  potash,  purchasing  them  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  stale.  This  occurred  especially^  in  the  last  hall  of  the  19th 
century,  largely  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  beni  odem- 
trwUi.  These  were  lands  over  which,  in  distinction  from  the  other 
feudal  lands,  rights  of  pasture,  cutting  of  wood.  &c.  &c-.  existed. 
When,  in  1 J37,  the  baronial  ficis  were  suppressed  by  Charles  Albert, 
and  the  land  transferre*!  to  the  state,  the  adcmprivio  was  maintained 
on  the  larfds  subject  to  it,  and  it  was  thus  to  the  initresl  of  all  that 


*The  kifba  Sardoa.  said  to  cause  the  fifM  SardonUus  (Mrdonic 
laugh),  cannot  be  certainly  kkntiM  CPauwniasx.  17,  ij). 


the  woods  diotild  be  maintained.  In  1665,  howwer.  k  w«s  sutK 
pressed,  and  one  half  of  the  bent  ademprmli  was  aisigned  to  tbe 
state,  the  other  half  being  given  to  the  communes,  with  the  oblige- 
tton  ol  compensating  those  who  claimed  rights  over  these  landa. 
The  state,  which  had  already  sold  not  only  a  considerate  inrt  of  the 
domain  land,  but  a  large  part  of  the  6eMi  adgmprimti,  contintted  tbe 
prooess,  and  the  forests  of  Sardinia  were  sacrificed ;  and,  as  has  been 
aaid.  the  necessity  of  reafforestation,  of  the  reflation  of  streams, 
and  of  irrigation'  is  urgent.  Laws  to  secure  this  object  have  been 
passed,  but  funds  are  lacking  for  their  execution  on  a  auAcieotly 
large  scale.  Another  difficulty  is  that  lulian  and  foieign  cafntalteiL 
have  pffoduced  a  great  rise  in  prices  which  has  not  been  compensatea 
by  a  rise  in  wages.  Native  capital  is  lacking,  and  taxation  on  un- 
remunerative  lands  is,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  too  heavy  io  proportioa 
to  what  they  may  be  expected  to  produce,  and  not  sumcieniJy 
elastic  in  case  of  a  bad  harvest. 

LtM-Suck. — A  considerable  portion  of  Sardinia,  especially  in  the 
higher  regions,  is  devoted  to  pasture.  The  native  Sardinian  cattle 
are  small,  but  make  good  draught  oxen.  A  considerable  amtmnt  of 
cheese  is  manufacture,  but  largely  by  Italian  capitalists.  Sheep's 
milk  cheese  ipuerino)  is  largely  maide,  but  sold  as  the  Roman 
product  Horses  are  bred  to  some  extent,  while  the  native  race  of 
donkeys  is  remarkably  small  !n  size.  T^gs,  sheep  and  goats  are  atoo 
kept  in  considerable  numbers.  Whereas  in  1881  Sardinia  vas 
estim:iied  to  possess  only  157.000  head  of  cattle.  478.000  sheep  and 
165,000  goats,  the  numt>crs  in  1896  had  increased  to  i,i59XX)o  head 
of  cattle,  4.960.000  sheep  and  1,780,000  goats.  The  nomadic  systens 
prevails  in  the  island.  Breeding  is  unregulated  and  natural  selectioa 
prevails.  A  more  progressive  form  of  pastoral  industry  is  tlut  oC  the 
lanchc  (enclosed  holdings),  in  which  the  owner  is  both  agriculturist 
and  cattle  raiser.  On  these  farms  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
rearing  of  stock  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 


Ncvenhelcss  the  idea  of  the  value  of  improving  breeds  is  gainin 

f round.     Good  catt'c  for  breeding   purposes  are  being  importe 
^rom  Switzerland  and  Sicily,  and  efforts  are  likewise  being  made  to 


Improve  the  breed  of  horses,  which  are  bought  mainly  for  ihe  army. 
The  opportunity  of  utilizing  tbe  wool  for  textile  industries  has  not 
yet  been  taken,  though  Sardinian  women  are  accustomed  to  weave 
birong  and  durable  cloth.  Everywhere  capital  and  cnterpriae  are 
lacking.  Agricultural  products  require  perfecting  and  fittiog  lor 
export. 

Of  wild  animals  may  be  noted  the  moufflon  {Oris  Amman),  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  among  birds  various  species  01  the 
vulture  and  eagle  in  the  mountains,  and  the  pelican  and  flamimi 
(the  latter  coming  in  August  in  large  fkicka  from  Africa)  in  the 
lagoons. 

Fisheries* — The  tunny  6shery  is  coiuaderable;  it  is  centred 
principally  in  the  south-west.  The  sardine  fishery,  which  might  abo 
be  important,  at  present  serws  mainly  for  local  consumption. 
Lobsters  are  exported,  especially  to  Paris.  The  coral  fidirry — 
mainly  on  the  west  coast — has  lost  its  fornwr  importance.  Neither 
the  tunny  nor  the  coral  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  Sardinians 
themselves,  who  are  not  saikirs  by  nature;  the  former  is  in  tbe  hancfa 
of  Genoese  and  the  latter  oi  Neapolitans.  The  unhealthy  lagoons 
contain  abundance  of  fish.  The  mmintain  streams  often  contain 
small  but  good  trout. 

In  Roman  times  Sardinia,  relatively  somewhat  mote  prosperous 
than  at  present,  thouzh  not  perhaps  greatly  different  as  regards  its 
products,  was  especially  noted  as  a  frrain-producing  country.  It  a 
also  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  country  (Diod.  v.  1 9).  but  we  do  net  bear 
anything  of  its  wine.  Solinus  (d,  1 4)  speaks  of  its  mines  of  alva  attd 
imn,  Sutdas  (s.p.)  of  its  purple  and  tunny  fineries,  Horace  Mrs 
fo^t-  375)  of  the  bitterness  of  its  honey.  Pausanias  (x.  17,  ^  la) 
mentions  its  immunity  from  wolves  and  poisonous  snakes  irtitth  it 
still  enjoys, — but  Solinus  {U.)  mentions  a  poisonous  spider,  called 
SolifMt9,  peculiar  to  the  ialand. 

Minerals. — The  mining  industry  in  Sardinia  is  confined  in  tbe 
main  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  island.  The  mines  were 
known  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  discoveries  of  lamps,  cnns,  Ac 
(now  in  the  museum  at  Cagliari),  testify.  The  Roman  workings  too. 
to  judge  from  similar  fincU,  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  The 
centre  of  the  mining  district  [Metaila  of  the  itineraries)  was  probably 
about  5  m.  south  of  Fluminimaggiore,  in  a  locality  known  as  Antas* 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple  {Corpus  Jjucr,  Lot.  x, 
7539)  •  dedicated  to  an  emperor,  probably  Commodua — but  the 
inscription  is  only  in  part  preserved.  A  pig  of  lead  found  near 
Fluminimaggiore  bears  the  imprint  Imp.  Caes.  Hodr.  Aui.  (CJ.L. 
X.  8073.  1.  3).  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  tbe  workings 
remained  abandoned  until  the  days  of  the  Pisan  suprenacy.*  and 
were  again  given  up  under  the  Spani^  government, espcciaUy  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  When  the  island  passed  to  Savoy,  in  1720, 
the  mines  passed  to  the  state.  The  government  let  the  mines  to 
contractors  for  forty  years  and  then  took  them  over;  but  In  the 
period  from  1720  to  1B40  only  14,670  tons  of  ^lena  were  extracted 
and  3773  of  lead.    In  1840  the  freedom  of  rmning  was  introduced. 


■By  the  law  ol  1906  the  state  has  not  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  construction  c^  reservoirs  for  irrigation. 

'The  Pisan  workings  are  only  distinguished  from  the  Roman  by 
the  character  of  iha  small  objects  (Ismps,  coins,  &c)  found  in  them. 
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the  Mate  (iviag  pen't'''*  cancBuiwn  In  return  for  3%ortliegTOM 
production.  In  1^04-1905,  i4,iW  woricmen  were  emnloyed  in  the 
mines  of  the  province  o(  CaglUri.  The  (otlowing  cable  (fnmi  the 
consular  report  of  1905)  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  the  minfcaU 
extracted,  the  whole  amount  being  exported: 

Ton*.  Value  £. 
Sac— 

Cahmine  .     .     .  99.749  466.070 

Bkode       .     .     .  26,0JI  I3S.:69 

Ifi H.798  140.534 

Silver 167  S.0I2 

Maacanese    .     .     .  1.361  3460 

Antimony      .     .     .  IA>S  4.700 

Ucnite     ....  15439  t.778 

Anthiadte     ...  577  586 

Copper     ....  ^  445 

170.»36  765.054 

Tlie  chief  mines  are  thoee  of  Gennamare  and  Ingurtosu  and  others 
of  the  group  owned  by  the  Pertuaola  Company.  Montepom  and 
Moatevecchio.  The  mining  and  washing  plant  Is  extremely  good  and 
bjvely  constructed  at  Cagliari.  The  most  important  minerals  are 
lead  aod  linc.  obtained  in  lodes  in  the  forms  of  galena  and  calamine 
reapectively.  In  most  cases,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  horixonul  ^leries  are  possible  The  Monceponi 
Company  imelts  its  own  zinc,  but  the  lead  is  almost  all  smelted  at 
the  iumaccs  of  Pertusola  near  Spetia.  Silver  has  also  been  found  m 
the  district  of  Sarrabus,  iron  at  S.  Leone  to  the  west  of  Cagliari,  and 
antimony  and  other  metals  near  Lanusei.  but  in  smaller  quantities 
than  in  the  Iglesias  district,  so  that  comparatively  little  mining  has 
as  yet  been  done  there.  Lignite  is  also  mined  at  Bacu  Abis.  near 
Connesi.  and  Anthracite  in  small  quantities  near  Seui. 

The  salt-pans  at  Cagliari  and  of  Carloforte  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance; tney  are  let  by  the  govemment  to  contractors,  who  have 
the  sole  right  of  manufacture,  but  are  bound  to  sell  the  salt  necessary 
lor  Sardinian  consumption  at  35  ccntesimi  (3ld  )  per  cwt  ,  the 
fovemment  does  not  exercise  the  salt  monopoly  in  Sardinia  any 
oiore  Chan  in  ^dly.  but  in  the  latter  island  the  right  of  manufacture 
is  unrestricted.  The  total  production  in  1905  was  U9431  cons, 
the  average  price  of  salt  for  the  island  in  1905  was  3)d.  per  cwt 
(uttground),  and  is.  per  cwt  ground,  whereas  for  Italy,  whefethe 
fDvemmcnt  monopoly  exists,  the  price  is  {[,  12s.  the  cwc 

C»»i»Kr«.— The  total  exports  of  the  province  of  Cagliari  in 
t90S«ttaiiiedavalueof£i,388,7j5,of  which  £550.023  was  foreign 
tnde,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,085.514,  of  which 
£5(0,758  was  foreign  trade  Among  the  exports  may  be  noticed 
minoals,  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  hides,  live  anitnals,  and 
among  the  imports,  groceries,  cotton  and  cereals.  The  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  the  ports  of  the  province 
in  190J  was  1,756.866,  of  which  353.992  was  foreign. 

Ccmmumicalims —The  railway  system  of  Sardinia  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  companies — the  Compagnia  Reale  delle  Ferrovie 
Stide,  and  the  Compagm'a  delle  Ferrovie  Secondarie  dcUa 
Sudegna.  The  former  company's  hnes  (of  the  ordinary  gauge] 
nu  from  Cagliari,  past  Macomer,  to  Chilivaiu  (wiih  a  branch  at 
Dednwmannu  for  Iglesias  and  Monlcponi)  From  Chilivani 
the  line  to  Sassari  and  Porto  Torres  diverges  to  the  N  W .  and 
that  to  GoUb  dcgli  Aranc!  to  the  N  E  The  latter  company 
owns  oanow-gauge  lines  from  Cagliari  to  Mandas  (whence  hnes 
diverge  N.  to  Sorgono  and  E  to  Tonoli,  the  latter  having  a 
abort  branch  from  Cairo  to  Icrni),  from  Macomer  E  to  Nuoro 
and  W.  to  Bosa,  from  Sassari  S  W.  to  Alghero.  from  Chilivani 
S.  to  Tirso  (on  the  bne  between  Macomer  and  Nuoro),  and  from 
Monti  (on  the  line  from  Chilivani  to  Golfo  degli  Aranci)  N  W 
to  Tempio  In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  island  are 
aeveral  private  railways  belonging  to  various  mining  companies, 
of  which  the  lines  from  Monteponi  to  Ponoscuso,  and  from  S. 
Gsvteo  to  Montcvecchio,  are  aometimes  available  for  ordinary 
puKagcrs  There  is  also  a  steam  tramway  from  Cagliari  to 
Quarlu  S.  Elena.  The  trains  are  few  and  the  speed  on  all  these 
lines  is  nwdente,  but  the  gradients  are  often  very  heavy 

ConiintuikatiMi  is  thus  most  wanted  with  the  northern  and 
notb-eastem  extremities  of  the  island,  and  between  Tortoli 
and  Nuoro.  and  Kuoro  and  Golfo  degli  Aranci  The  main  road 
tysteto,  which  daUs  from  litS.  previous  to  which  there  were  only 
tncfcs,  a  good,  and  the  roads  well  engineered,  many  of  them 
tr*  traverMd  daily  by  post  vehicles  Some  road  motor  services 
have  been  instituted.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  is  6o>  ro  , 
twl  «{  the  roads  of  all  classes  3101  m.,  t.<.  $96  yds.  per  sq.  m. 


There  is  dafly  steam  communication  (often  interrupted  in 
bad  weather)  with  Civitavecchia  from  Golfo  degli  Aranci  (the 
mail  route),  and  weekly  steamers  run  from  Cagliari  to  Naples, 
Genoa  (via  the  east  coast  of  the  island),  Palermo  and  Tunis,  and 
from  Porto  Torre*  to  Genoa  (calling  at  Baslia  in  Corsica  and 
Leghom)  and  Leghorn  direct.  A  fortnightly  line  also  run* 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island  from  Cagliari  to  Porto  Torres. 
All  these  lines  (and  also  the  minor  lines  from  Golfo  degli  Arand  to 
La  Maddalena  and  from  Carloforte  to  Porto  Vesme  and  Calaaetta) 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  thera 
being  no  Sardinian  steamship  compames.  There  b  also  a  weekly 
French  service  between  Porto  Torres  and  Ajaccio  in  Corsica. 

Adminutralten  — Sardinia  is  divided  into  two  province*^ 
CUglian  and  Sassari,  the  chief  towns  of  the  former  (with  theii 
communal  population  in  1901)  are  Cagliari  (53.057),  Iglesias 
(}o,874)>  Quartu  S  Elena  (8510),  really  a  large  village,  Onstano 
(7107),  Fluminimaggiore  (9647),  Lanusei  (3250):  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  is  486,767  while  the  chief 
towns  of  the  latter  aie  Sassari  (38,053V,  Alghero  (10,741); 
Ozieri  (9555),  Nuoro  (7051),  Tempio  Pausania  (14,573); 
Terranova  Pausania  (4348),  Pono  Torres  (4225);  and  the 
total  population  of  the  province  309,026  The  density  of  popula* 
tion  is  85  38  per  sq  m  (294  55  for  the  whole  of  Italy),  by  far 
the  lowest  figure  of  any  pan  of  Italy. 

The  archiepiscopal  sees  of  the  island  are.  (Cagliari  (under  which 
are  the  suffragan  sees  of  CalteUi-Nuoro,  Iglesias  and  Ogliasta), 
Orisuno  (with  the  suffragan  see  of  Ales  and  Terralba)  and 
Sassari  (under  which  are  the  suffragan  sees  of  Alghero,  Ampuriaa 
and  Tempio,  Bisarchio  and  Bosa)  The  number  of  monastic 
institutions  m  the  island  is  very  smalL 

Edmalton  —The  number  of  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools 
for  1901-1902  was  5909  per  1000  (Calabria  42.27,  Tuscany 
67-09,  Piedmont  118-00),  the  teachets  are  t-34  per  1000, 
a  total  of  1084  of  both  sexes  (among  whom  only  one  priest) 
(Calabna  i  18,  Tuscany  129,  Piedmont  so),  while  the  rural 
schools  are  not  buildings  adapted  for  their  purpose.  In  some 
of  the  towns,  however,  and  especially  at  Iglesias,  they  are  good 
modern  buildings.  StQl,  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  read 
and  write  is  72-8,  while  for  the  whole  of  Italy  it  is  56  o  The 
male  scholars  at  the  secondary  schools  amounted  in  1900  to 
2  74  per  1000  inhabitants.  The  university  of  Caglian,  which  in 
1874-1875  had  only  60  students,  had  260  in  1902-190J  At 
Sassari  in  the  same  year  there  were  162.  There  are  besides  in 
the  island  10  gymnasia,  3  lycto,  6  technical  and  nautical  schools 
and  institutes  (including  a  school  of  mines  at  Iglesias),  and  9 
other  institutes  (or  various  branches  of  special  education  A 
tendency  is  growing  up  towards  the  extension  of  technical  and 
commercial  education  in  place  of  the  exclusively  classical 
instruction  hitherto  imparted.  To  the  growth  of  this  tendency 
the  excellent  results  of  the  agncullural  schools  have  especially 
contributed 

C'imr  —For  the  years  I S97-1901  statistics  show  that  Sardinia  ha* 
more  thefts  and  frauds  than  any  other  region  of  Italy  (1068-15  for 
Sardinu  and  210-56  per  100.000  inhabitants  per  annum  for  the  rest 
o(  luly)  This  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  poverty 
which  prevails  among  the  lower  dasGcs,  thougn  beggars,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  few  the  convictions  being  6  95  per  100,000  against 
258  15  per  100.000  for  the  province  of  Rome.  Sardinia  has  less 
convictions  for  serious  crime*  than  any  other  (ompartnunte  of  south 
Italy  PuMk  security  1*  considerably  improved,  and  regular 
brigandage  (as  distinct  from  casual  robbery)  hardly  exists.  The 
vendetta.  Coo.  is  now  hardly  ever  heard  of 

Ftnamct. — In  1887  a  severe  banking  crWs  occurred  In  Sardinia. 
Though  harmful  Co  Che  eoononuc  condition  of  the  island,  it  left 
agrieulture  comparatively  vaallected  because  the  insolvent  institu- 
tions had  never  fullillea  the  objects  of  their  foundation  Agri- 
cultural credit  operations  in  Sardinia  are  carried  on  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  which,  however  displays  such  caution  that  its  action  isalmosc 
imperceptible  An  agricultural  loan  and  credit  company  has  been 
forrned  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  institutions,  but  hitherto  no 
charter  has  been  gramed  It  Institutions  possessing  a  special 
character  are  the  mmh  Jrnmtnlani  public  grain  deposits,  founded 
lor  the  puriiose  of  supplying  peasant  propnetors  with  seed  corn, 
debts  being  paid  in  kind  »-ith  interest  after  hamsc  But  they,  too, 
lack  funds  sufficient  to  assuie  extensive  and  efficient  working,  even 
after  the  law  of  1906  Meantime  much  evil  arises  from  usury  in  the 
poorer  district*.    It  is  estimated  that  Sardinia  pays,  in  local  ana 
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Keneral,  direct  and  Indirect  tjuution  of  all  kinds,  13,000,000  lire 
U9ao,ooo],  a  turn  cormponding  to  35  44  lire  per  bead. 

History  and  Archaeology. — The  early  history  of  Sardinia  is 
entirely  unknown  >  The  various  accounts  of  Greek  writers  of 
the  eariy  colonizations  of  the  tshtnd  cannot  be  accepted,  and  it 
ai^;>eftza  rather  to  have  been  the  case  that  though  there  were 
various  schemes  formed  by  Greeks  for  occupying  it  or  parts  of 
it  {e.g  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  i.  170,  when  it  was  proposed, 
after  the  capture  of  Phocaca  and  Teos  in  545  B.C.,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  should  emigrate  to  Sardinia) 
none  of  them  ever  came  to  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  t^nd  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
important  prehietoric  monuments,  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
flftf^^f^  during  which  it  muit  have  been  comparativel)r  well 
""■•"  populated.  The  most  conspicuous  ana  important  of 
these  are  the  nurailii  (the  word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
■tHrag/w,  i^,  large  walls,  but  it  b  more  probably  a  native  WOTd),   Of 
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Fic  I. — Nuraghe  of  Voes  (Plans  and  Sections). 
these  there  are,  as  has  been  estimated,  as  many  as  6000  Etill  traceable 
in  the  island.  The  nuraghe  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  circular  tower 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  decreasing  in  diameter  as  it 
ascends ;  it  is  built  of  rough  blocks  of  stone,  as  a  rule  about  2  ft 
high  (though  this  varies  with  the  material  employed):  the>'  are 
not  mortared  together,  but  on  the  inside,  at  any  rate,  the  gaps 
between  them  were  often  filled  with  clay.  The  entrance  almost  in- 
variably faces  south,  and  measures,  as  a  rule,  5  or  6  ft  in  height  by 
9  in  width  The  architrave  is  flat,  and  there  is  a  spaA  over  it, 
serving  both  to  admit  light  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  it  from 
above,  and  the  si^e  decreases  slightly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
Within  the  doorwfay  is,  as  a  rule,  a  niche  on  the  right,  and  a  stair* 
case  ascending  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the  left,  in  front  is 
another  similar  doorw^  leading  to  the  chamber  in  the  interior, 
which  is  circular,  and  about  15  It  in  diameter,  it  has  two  or  three 
niches,  and  a  conical  roof  formed  by  the  gradual  inclination  of  the 
watts  to  the  centre.  It  is  lighted  by  the  two  doorways  already 
mentioned.  The  staircase  leads  either  to  a  platform  on  the  top 
of  the  nuraghe  or,  more  frequently,  to  a  second  chamber  con- 
centric with  the  first,  lighted  by  a  window  which  faces,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  main  doorway.  A  third  chamber  above  the 
second  does  not  often  occur  The  majority  perhaps  of  the  nuraghi 
of  Sardinia  present  this  simple  type:  but  a  very  large  number,  and, 
among  them,  those  best  preserved,  have  considerable  additions. 
The  construction  varies  with  the  nte,  obviously  with  a  view  to  the 
best  use  of  the  ground  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Thus,  there 
may  be  a  pUtform  round  the  nuraghe,  generally  with  two,  three  or 
four  tiaitions,  each  often  containing  a  diamber;  or  the  main  nuraghe 
may  have  additional  chambers  added  to  it.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed, 
we  find  very  complicated  systems  of  fortification— «  wall  of  circura- 
vallation  with  towers  at  the  corners,  protecting  a  itnall  settlement  of 
nunghe-like  buildings,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  Nuraghe  Losa  near 
Abbasanta  and  the  Nuraghe  Saurecd  near  Guspini;'  or.  as  in  the 


*  It  has  been  widely  believed 


uu  the  Sliui>^ina,  who  occur  as 
the  time  of  llameses  II.  down- 


foreign  mercenaries  in  Eg^-pt  fr  _ 

war<K,  are  to  be  identified  with  tlic  Sardinians;  but  the  question  is 
uncertain  There  were  certainly  no  T-trvptian  colonies  io  Sardinia; 
the  Egyptian  objects  and  their  iinlta' :  us  found  in  the  island  were 
broueht  there  by  the  PhocnicMii^i  (.;,'.  H.  Roacher,  Lexiko*  der 
gruchisckcn  und  rSmncken  MyUtologU,  IL  ^Oft)* 

*  In  neither  of  tticse  cases  have  the  subsidiary  buildings  been  fully 
traced  out.  The  plan  of  the  former  is  given  by  Pinza  Qp  cii.),  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  La  Marmora  (op  dt.).  The  latter  seen  from  a 
disunce  resembles  a  medieval  castle  crowning  a  hiU-top. 


Nursghe  Lugheru  near  PauliUtino,  or  the  Nuraghe  de  SYhcu  near 
Domusnovas,  the  entrance  may  be  protected  by  a  regular  system 
of  courtyards  and  subsidiary  nuraghi.  Roughness  o(  construction 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pron  of  antiquiry,  inasmuch  as  in  some  caaes 
we  find  the  Additions  Ins  well  built  than  the  original  nuraghe;  and 
It »  often  clear  from  the  careful  work  at  points  where  it  was  necessary 
that  the  lack  of  finer  construction  was  often  simply  economy  n 
labour.  That  the  simr^er  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  preceded  tnoie 
of  more  complicated  plan  is  probable.  The  manner  ot  their  arrange- 
ment seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  they  were  intended  to  be  fortified 
habitations,  not  tombs  or  temples.  The  niche  at  the  entrance, 
which  is  rarely  wanting,  served,  no  doubt,  lor  the  sentry  on  guard 
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Fig.  3. — Nuraghe  Aiga  (Plan  and  Section). 

and  would  be  on  the  unproteacd  side  of  any  one  coming  in ;  the 
door,  too,  is  narrow  and  low.  and  closed  from  within.  Tih«  approach 
is.  as  we  have  seen,  often  guarded  by  addirional  constmctioos;  the 
fact  that  tlie  door  and  window  face  south  is  another  argument  in 
favour  of  this  theory,  and  the  access  from  one  part  ot  the  interior  to 
another  is  sometimes  purposely  rendered  diRicuIt  by  a  sudden  vertical 
rise  of  5  or  6  ft  in  the  stairs,  white  the  objects  found  in  them — 
househdd  pottery,  &c. — and  near  them  (in  some  cases  silos  contain- 
ing carbonized  grain  and  dolia)  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Numer- 
ous fragments  of  ot>sidian  arrow-heads  and  chips  are  also  found  in 
and  near  them  all  over  the  island  The  only  place  where  obsidian  is 
known  10  be  found  in  Sardinia  in  a  natural  sute  is  the  Punta  Trebina, 
a  mounuin  south-east  of  Orisuno.  The  choice  of  ute,  too,  is 
decisive.  Sometimes  they  occupy  the  approachca  to  rablelands,  the 
narrowest  points  of  gorges,  or  the  fords  of  rivers,  sometimes  almost 
inaccessible  mountam  tops  or  important  points  on  ridges,  and  it 
tnay  be  nockred  that,  where  two  important  nuraghi  are  not  visible 
from  one  another,  a  small  one  b  inteipobted,  showing  that  there  was 
a  system  of  signalling  from  one  to  axu>tber  Or  again,  a  group  of 
them  may  occupy  a  fertile  plain,  a  river  valley  or  a  tablelaud,* 
or  they  may  stand  dose  to  the  seashore.  Generally  there  is,  if  possible, 
a  water-supply  in  the  vicinity,  sometimes  a  nura^e  guards  a 
sprii»,  or  there  may  be  a  well  in  the  nuraghe  itself. 

A  final  argument  is  the  existence  in  some  cases  of  a  vUlage  ot 
circular  stone  buildings  of  similar  construction  to  the  nuraghi,  but 
only  IS  to  35  ft.  in  diameter,  at  the  foot  of  a  nuraghe.  which,  like 
the  baronial  castle  of  a  medieval  town,  towered  above  the  settlement. 


•  Those  of  the  Ciara  are  fully  described  by  A.  Taramelli  and 
F.  Nissardi  in  Monumentt  de%  Ltncri,  vol  xviii  ;  Nissardi's  map  of 
the  Nurra,  pubtisbed  by  G.  Pinza,  ibid.  voL  xi.  sqq.,  nay  also  be 
coosutted* 
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TWy  uc  <liiUHiulie»l  over  the  wkok  Uand,  but  ia»  |icrii«i»  nuxt 
favqwat  towanla  the  centze  mud  in  the  Num.  They  ieem  to  be 
abnoat  entiicly  UcUnf  ia  the  Mcth-«a<t  cxtninlty,  near  Tem- 
oova.  and  in  the  mountains  immediately  to  the  north  o(  Iglesiat. 
thoorii  they  an  found  to  tlie  north  o(  the  Perda  de  w  Men.  In 
the  district  of  Onnaixcntu  they  occur,  rarely,  as  much  as  3600  (t. 
abovv  sea-ieveL  The  tombs  of  their  inhabitantB  are  of  two  daaaea — 
the  ao-oUed  lomie  dei  fifsali,  or  f^ts'  tombs,  and  the  domta  de 
giamas,  or  houses  of  the  spffHs.  The  former  are  generally  found 
j^^^  close  to,  or  at  least  in  sight  of,  the  nuraghe  to  which  they 
^^^^  belong.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  about  3I  ft.  or  less 
in  height  and  width,  with  the  sides  slightly  inclined  towards  one 
another,  and  from  30  to  40  ft.,  or  even  more,  in  length ;  the  sides  are 
composed  sometimes  of  slabs,  aometinies  of  rough  walling,  while  the 
raol  is  comgosed  of  flat  slabi;  and  the  bodies  were  probably  dis- 
posed in  a  sitting  position.  At  the  front  is  a  lar^  slab,  sometimes 
carved,  with  a  sinall  ajscrture  in  h,  through  which  offerings  might 
b*  immnm\    On  each  side  of  this  ia  a  curve  formed  of  two  rows  of 
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Fic.  4.— Giant's  Tonb  of  Srigidaau. 

sbbs  or  two  small  walls;  the'seroiciitular  s|>ace  thus  formed  has  a 
fhameter  of  about  45  ft.,  and  was  probably  intended  for  sacrifices. 
Tte  tomb  profier  was  no  doubt  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth,  which 
has  in  moat  caats  disapncared.  Close  to  these  tomb*  smaller  round 
cniaaure*.  about  4  (t.  u  diameter,  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones. 
Eke  a  smalt  cairn,  may  sometimes  be  seen;  these  were  possibly 
iatcoded  for  the  burial  of  slaves  or  less  important  members  of  the 
uibe.  Dolmens  (prx>babty  to  be  re^rded  as  a  simpler  form  of  the 
Issito  dss  tigaiiM,  inasmuch  a*  specimens  with  chambers  elongated 
after  their  mt  oonatnictioa  have  been  found)  and  menhin  are  also 
present  ia  Sardinia,  though  the  former  are  very  rate— that  known  as 
Sa  Pada  c  S'ahate,  near  the  railway  to  the  south  of  Macomer  is 
Blnstrsted  by  A.  TaramcUi  in  BuUeUino  di  PaUottnalopc,  xxxii. 
(1906),  i68,  out  there  are  others.  The  latter,  however,  are  widely 
datribiited  over  the  isUnd,  being  especially  frequent  in  the  central 
and  most  inaccessible  part.  The  domus  de  pcmis,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaenble  dosely  tlie  rock  tomba  of  the  prehistoric  cemeteries  of 
Sdly.  They  are  small  grottos  cut  in  the  rock.  We  thus  have  two 
dasscs  of  tombs  in  connexion  with  the  nuraghi,  and  if  these  were  to 
be  held  to  be  tombs  alio,  habitations  would  be  entirely  wanting.^ 


■The  whole  qoestlon  is  well  dealt  with  by  F.  Ninardi  In  AM  del 
Csaiisiw  ddU  Scienm  Sloricke  (Rome,  190J),  vol.  v.  (4r<ikm(s(u), 
*il  an.;ci.  BmiUf,  May  it,  1907  OkIL  $89). 


Among  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  art  of  the  period  is  a  graup 
of  bronze  statuettes,  some  found  at  Uta  near  Cagliari  and  others  near 
Teti.  west  of  Fonni,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  of  which  many 
speciinens  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Cagliari. 

It  is  thus  dear  that  ia  the  Bronxe  Age  Sardinia  ms  fairly 
thickly  popuUted  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  extent; 
this  may  ezplaio  the  lack  of  Greek  colonies,  except 
for  Olbta,  the  modern  Terranova,  and  Neapolis  on  the 
west  coast,  which  must  from  their  names  have  been 
Greek,  though  ve  do  not  know  when  or  by  whom  they  were 
founded.  Fausanias  (z.  17.  5)  attributes  the  foundation  of 
Olbia  to  the  Thespians  uid  Atheiiians  under  lolaus,  while 
Solinus  (l  fit)  states  that  he  founded  other  dties  also.  In  any 
case  the  Phoenician  settlements  are  the  earliest  of  which  we 
have  any  accurate  knowledge.    The  date  of  the  conquest  by 

—  —  Carthage  may  perhaps  be  fixed  at  aiiout 

Soo-4&>  B.C,  following  the  chronology  of 
Justin  Martyr  (xviii.  7),  inasmuch  as  up 
till  that  period  colonixation  by  the  Creeks 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  possible 
enterprise.  The  dties  which  they  founded 
— Comus,  Tharros,  Suld,  Noia,  Carales— 
are  all  on  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
doubtful  to  what  extent  they  penetrated 
into  the  interior.  Even  in  the  ist  century 
B.C.  there  were  still  tiaces  of  Phoenician 
influence  (Cicero,  Pro  Scauro,  15,  43,  45). 
There  are  signs  of  trade  irith  Etruria  as 
early  as  the  7th  century  B.C.  The  Cartlia- 
ginians  made  it  into  an  important  grain- 
ptodudng  centre;  and  the  Romans  set 
loot  in  the  island  moie  than  once  during 
the  First  Punic  War. 

In  338  B.C.  the  Carthaginian  mercen- 
aries revolted,  and  the  Romans  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  demand 
that  the  island  should  be  given 
up  to  them,  which  was  done. 
The  native  tribes  opposed  the  Romans,  but 
were  conquered  after  several  campaigns; 
the  island  became  a  province  under  the 
government  of  a  praetor  or  propraetor,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  Corsica  was  added  soon 
afterwards.  A  lebellion  in  si  5  B.C., 
fostered  by  the  CarthaginUns,  was  quelled 
by  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  (Uvy  xxHi.  40). 
After  tliis  the  island  began  to  furnish  con- 
siderable supplies  of  com;  it  was  treated 
IS  a  conquered  countty,  not  containing  a 
single  free  dty,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  paya  tithe  in  com  and  a  further 
money  contribution.  It  was  cUssed  with 
Sicily  and  Africa  as  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  corn-supply  of  Rome.  There  were  salt-works 
in  Sardinia  too  as  early  as  about  150  B.C.,  as  is  attested  by  an 
inscription  assigned  to  this  date  in  Latin,  Creek  and  Punic, 
being  a  dedication  by  one  Cleon  8alari(us)  soc(ionun)  s(ervus) 
{Corp.  Imcr.  Lai.  i.  7856).  We  only  hear  of  two  insurrections 
of  the  mountain  tribes,  in  181,  when  no  less  than  80,000  Sardinian 
slaves'  were  brought  to  Rome  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  in  114  B.&,  when  M.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  proconsul  and 
earned  a  triumph  after  two  years'  fighting:  but  even  in  the  time 
of  Slrabo  there  was  considerable  brigandage.  In^riptions  record 
the  boundaries  of  the  territories  o{  various  tribes  with  outlandish 
names  otherwise  unknown  to  us  (.Corp.  Inter.  Lai.  z.  7889.  7930). 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  conditiott  and  administration  o(  the 
island  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  by  Cicero's  speech  (of  which  a  part  <mly 
is  preserved)  in  defence  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (9.V.),  praetor  in 
53  a.c.  Cicero,  speaking  no  doubt  to  his  brief,  gives  them  a  very 
Md  character,  adding  "  ignoscent  alii  viri  boni  ex  Sardinia;  credo 
enim  case  quoadsm  "  (|  43).    In  the  division  of  provinces  made  by 

'  "nie  lar^  number  of  slavrs  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  phrase 
Stdi  sawM  for  anything  cheap  or  wcrthlesa. 
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Augustus,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  senate*  but  in 
A.D.  6,  Augustus,  owing  to  the  frequent  disturbances,  took  them  over 
•nd  placed  them  under  a  prtujectus.  Tiberius  sent  4000  Jewish  and 
E^'ptian  frcedmen  to  the  iitland  to  bring  the  brigands-  to  su!>- 
mission  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85).  Later  on  two  cohorts  wwe  quartertd 
there  and  also  detachments  of  the  Classis  AUsertat,  at  the  discluirge 
certificates  {tabulae  horustae  misstonis)  of  the  former  and  tombstones 
of  the  latter  found  in  the  island'  show  {CJ.L.  x.  777).  In  a.d.  67 
Nero  restored  Sardinia  to  the  senate  (but  not  Corsica)  io  exchange 
for  Acbaco,  ajid  the  iormer  wa^  ihca  governed  by  a  legatus  pro 
praetore\  but  Vespasian  took  it  over  again  before  AO  78.  and 
placed  it  under  an  imperial  procurator  as  praefutus  It  returned  td 
the  senate,  not  before  A.D.  83  but  cenainly  before  the  reiga  0/  ^i, 
Aurelius,  when  «t  find  it  governed  by  a  proconsul,  as  it  was  under 
Commodus;  the  latter,  ot  perhaps  Scptimms  Severus,  took  it  oxxr 
again  and  placed  it  under  a  procurator  as  praefectns  once  more 
(D.  Vaghcn  in  NoUsu  degft  uavi.  1897,  280) 

A  bfonze  tablet  discovered  in  i860  near  the  village  of  Esterzil!  is 
inscribed  with  a  decree  tA  the  time  of  Otho  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  three  tribes,  the  Galhenses.  PatuUenses  and  Campani, 
who  inhabited  the  eastern  portion  of  the  uland.  The  former  tribe 
had  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  other  two.  and  was  ordered  to  with* 
draw  immediately  under  pam  of  punishment  {Corf  mscr.  Lot  z. 
78s?).  Carries  wits  the  only  city  with  Roman  civic  nghts  in  Sardinia 
in  PUny's  lime  (when  it  received  the  privilege  is  unknown)  and  by 
far  the  most  important  piact  in  the  island;  a  Roman  cofony  had 
been  founded  at  Turris  Libisonis  (Porto  Torres]  and  others,  later  on, 
at  Usellis  and  Cornus. 

We  hear  little  of  the  island  under  the  Emj^re,  except  as  a  granary 
and  as  remarkable  for  its  unhealthiness  and  the  audacity  of  its 
brigands.    It  was  not  infrequently  used  as  a  place  of  exile. 

A  number  of  Roman  towns  are  known  to  us.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  incli]'^""  •^-"-  ^'"       '"-^n  citic-,  ''V  ■*  which  cotuinticd  10 

».  exist  ill   r.    '..I  ..■  '  J  I      ■  I   i    .!.■  iin  ■    '   ];l,|»  ■M.iiil   ^^^■i  r   )  li.'^.i   u;  '.-   ), 

_^j  Forum   I  raiani  (mod  hurdungianiisj  igv).  jNcapolis  anil 

tfjKg.  Othoca  (mod    Oristano,  g.v.)      An  interesting  group  of 

Roman  houses  was  found  in  1878  at  Dacu  Abis.  5  m.  W. 
of  Iglcsias,  but  has  been  covered  up  agam  {F.  Vivanet  in  Notizie 
deglt  scovi,  1878,  271).  The  name  Barbaria  for  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  east  centre  of  Sardinia,  in  the  district  of  Nuoro,  which 
still  exists  in  the  form  Darbargia,  goes  back  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
ctvtiaUs  Barbarioc  being  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  tnc  time  of 
Tiberius  {Corp.  inscr.  Lot.  xiv  2954).  The  Barbaricini  are  mentioned 
in  the  6th  century  a.d.  by  Procopius.  who  wrongly  derives  the  name 
from  several  thousand  Aioors  and  Numidians  u*ho  were  banished  to 
the  island  by  the  Vandal  kings,  while  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of 
them  in  a  letter  (iv  23)  to  Hospito.  their  chief,  as  a  still  pagan  race, 
worshipping  stocks  and  stores.  The  towns  were  comiecied  by  a 
considerable  network  of  roads,  with  a  total  length  of  958  Roman 
DAadM  nillcs  according  to  the  Itineraries,  the  most  important  of 

^^  '  which  ran  from  Caralcs  to  Turris  Libisonis  (Porto  Torres) 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  passing  Othoca  (Oristano)  and 
Porum  Traiani.  Its  line  is  followed  closclv  by  the  modern  highroad 
and  railway.  A  portion  of  its  course,  however,  between  Forum 
Traiani  and  the  modern  Abbasanta,  is  not  so  followed,  and  is  still 
well  pre8er\nl  Ti-  wl^lih  U  as.  a  nile  about  24  ft  ;  at  presrnt  its 
surface  is  formed  of  rough  cobbling,  upon  which  there  was  pr^I^l^y 
a  gravel  layer,  now  washed  away.  Several  milestones  bcloni^it;^  to 
it  have  been  discovered,  including:  one  of  the  time  of  AugusiiK  and 
one  of  Claudius  near  Forum  Traiani,  and  one  of  Nero  near  1  u^ris 
Libisonis,  though  it  was  probably  not  completed  righ(  tiir;.ijgh 
until  a  later  period  (T.  Mommscn  In  Corp.  inscr.  Lai.  x.  8^v^ ,  cf 
Eph.  epitr.  viii-  181-183)  A  branch  from  this  road  ran  to  Ulijia 
(followed closely  by  the  modern  highroad  and  railway  also),  and  was 
periiaps  the  mam  line  of  communicition,  though  the  itineraries  state 
that  the  road  from  Caraics  to  Olbia  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
island  by  Biora,  Valcntia,  Sorabile  (near  Fonni)  and  Caput  ThyrsL 
Many  milestones  belonging  to  the  road  from  Carales  to  Olbia  have 
been  found,  but  all  but  one  of  them  (which  was  seen  at  Valcntia) 
belong  to  the  portion  of  the  road  within  12  m.  of  the  latter  place,  «0 
that  they  might  belone  to  either  line  (sec  Olbia).  The  distance  seems 
to  be  identical  by  either  route.  The  itineraries  give  it  as  176  m.— 
the  exact  distance  in  linglith  miles  by  the  modern  railway!  The 
difference  between  English  and  Roman  miles  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  rotwe  devious  course  taken  by  the  railway.  Turris 
Libisonis  was  also  connected  with  Othoca  by  a  road  along  the  west 
coast,  passing  through  Tharroe,  Comusand  Bosa;  this  road  went  on 
to  Tibula*  (Capo  della  Testa)  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  island 
and  so  by  the  coast  to  C^bia.  From  Tibula  another  road  ran  inland 
to  join  th^  road  from  Carales  to  Olbia  some  16  m.  west  of  the  latter. 


*  The  discharge  certificates  of  sailors  from  the  Classis  Mismat 
and  Classis  Ravennatis  belonged  to  Sardinians  who  had  retiuned  home 
after  service  in  those  fleets. 

>  Excavations  made  in  1880  at  Tibula  and  Sorabile  resulted  in  the 
discovery  at  the  former  of  a  necropolis  of  the  late  Empire,  in  which 
the  dead  were  buried  m  long  ainpnorae,  while  at  the  latter  Roman 
baths  were  explored  (F.  Vivanet  in  Notitie  detli  scovi,  1879,  350; 
l68t.  39  sqq.). 


Carales  woa  also  conoectcd  with  (Mbia  by  a  rood  along  the  east  coast. 
The  south-west  comer  of  the  island  was  served  by  Adinci  road  frwa 
Carales  westward  through  Decimomaiinu  (note  the  name  Decimo,  a 
survival,  no  doubt,  of  a  Roman  post-station  ad  decimum  lafitdem), 
where  there  is  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over  100  3rdB.  long  of  fourtees 
arches,  still  well  preserved.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  only  11  ft. 
There  is  also  a  road  through  Nora  and  akii^  the  coast  post  Suld  to 
Metalla  and  Neapolis.  ana  thence  to  Othoca. 

After  the  iiroe  of  Constantioe,  the  administration  of  Sardln^ 
was  separated  from  that  of  Corsica,  each  island  being  governed 
by  a  praeses  dependent  on  the  ttcarivs  urbis  Romae.  g^^^,^ 
In  456  it  was  scued  by  Censeric.  It  was  retaker  ShoA* 
for  a  short  time  by  Marcellianus,  but  was  iK>t 
finally  recovered  until  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa  in  534.  by  Cyril  In  551  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  but 
reconquered  after  his  death  by  Narses  for  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Under  Byzantium  il  remained  nominally  unlit  the  loth  century, 
when  wc  find  the  chief  magistrate  still  bearing  the  title  of  £^rxur.* 

In  the  8ih  century*  (720J  the  period  of  Saracen  invasion  began; 
but  the  Saracens  never  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  i&land.  In 
735  Luidprand  purchased  and  removed  to  Pavia  the  body  •--—--- 
of  M  Augustine  of  Hippo  from  Cagturi,  whither  it  had  ^'*'"*** 
been  brought  in  the  6th  century  by  the  exiled  bishop  of  Hippo, 
In  815  Sardinia  submitted  to  Louis  the  Pious,  begging  for  his  pro- 
tection,*but  the  Saracens  were  not  entirely  driven  out,  and  about 
A  D  1000  the  Saracen  chief  Musat  establiihed  himself  in  Cagliari. 
Pope  John  XVI 11  preached  a  crusade  in  1004,  promising  to  bestow 
the  island  (when  or  whether  it  had  ever  definitely  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  papacy  is  not  absolutely  clear)  upon  whoever  ^ould 
drive  out  the  Saracens.  The  Pisan»  took  iip  the  challenge,  and 
Musat  was  driven  out  of  Caglisn  with  the  "help  of  the  Genoese  la 
1023  forthethfrd  time  The  Pisansand  Gcnoeee  oow  disputed  about 
the  ownership  of  Sar4inia.  but  the  pope  and  the  emperor  decided 
in  favour  of  Pisa.  Musat  returned  to  the  idand  once  more  and 
made  himself  roaster  of  it,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
under  the  walls  of  Cagliari  in  1050,  when  the  dominion  ol  Pisa  was 
established. 

The  island  bad  (probably  since  the  end  of  the  9th  century) 
been  divided  into  four  districts — Cagliari,  Arborea,  Torres  (or 
lx>gudoro]  and  Callura — each  under  a  giudice  or 
Judge,  in  whom  the  dignity  became  hereditary.  Jiidkts 
are  already  menuoned  as  existing  in  the  account  of 
tbe  mission  sent  by  Nicholas  I.  in  864  (Ducbesne/li&er  pontiji- 
culii,  ii.  163),  as  though  the  single  authority  of  the  Byzantine 
6pj(fav  was  already  weakened.  The  three  64>xo;rTti  who  appear  in 
the  iotfa<entuiy  inscriptions  just  mentioned  bear  alternately 
the  names  Torcotoritts  and  Salu»us;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  i» 
the  case  with  the  judices  of  Cagliari  from  the  iilh  to  the  I3lh 
century,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  successors  ol 
these  Byzaji|ine  6fiXoirrfs,  who  were  perhaps  the  actual  founders 
of  the  dynasty.  These  names,  indeed,  continue  even  after  the 
Fisan  family  of  Lacon-Massa  bad  by  marriage  succeeded  to  the 
judicature.  The  Greek  language  occurs  in  their  official  seals 
down  to  the  13th  century.  Intermarriage  (sometimes  illicit) 
was  apparently  freely  used  by  the  dominant  families  for  the 
concentration  of  their  power  Thus  we  find  that  after  the 
failure  of  Musat  members  <if  the  family  of  X.acon-Unali  filled 
all  the  four  judicatures  of  the  island  (Taramelli,  Arch.  stor.  Sard^ 
cit.  105).  In  the  continual  struggles  between  Pisa  and  Genoa 
someofthesc  princes  took  the  side  of  ihclattcr.  In  ii64Barisone, 
tiudkt  of  Arborea,  was  given  the  title  of  king  of  the  whole 
island  by  Frederick  Borbarossa,  but  hb  suprem^y  was  never 
effective.  In  1241  Addasia,  heiress  of  Gallura  and  Logudoro, 
was  married  as  her  third  husband  to  Enzio,  the  natural  son  o{ 
Frederick  II.,  who  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia  from  his 
father,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolognese  in  1249,  and 

'  Three  Inscriptions  of  the  middle  of  this  century,  set  up  by  the 
Apx<^  Tafiiii¥l&%  with  the  title  protospatarius,  are  illustrated  by 
A.  Taramelli  In  Notitie  deeli  scan  (1906),  123  sqq.;  cf.  Arckmo 
storico  Sardo  (1907),  92;  ana  there  arc  a  few  churches  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period  ancf  style,  a  considerable  number  of  Byzantine  inscrifv 
tions,  dedications  to  Greek  saints,  and  other  traces  of  the  iafiuence 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  island. 

^Sorne  authorities  attribute  to  774,  others  to  817,  a  doiiation  of 
Sardinia  to  the  papacy,  we  hear  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  sending  legates 
in  665  to  quell  disturbances  and  check  evil  practices  in  the  island. 

*  There  is  no  aurhentic  history  for  the  intervening  period;  the 
famous  "  pergamene  d'Arborea."  published  by  P.  Martini  ta  I<4} 
at  Caglian,  have  been  shown  to  be  modem  foigerics. 
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maained  a  priMOcr  at  Bolocna  untH  his  diath.  Altar  tbh 
the  Piian  sapnnucjr  of  the  bland  uenu  to  have  baeome  more 
of  a  tcalHy,  but  Arbofea  renuined  independent,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Pisaa*  by  the  Genocie  at  the  naval  battle  of  Meloria 
in  i>S4  they  weM  obliged  to  tunender  Sanari  and  Logudoro 
to  Genoa.  Jn  1197  Boniface  VIU.  inveited  James  II.,  the  king 
of  Aragon,  with  Sardinia;  bnt  it  was  not  until  1333  that  he 
attempted  its  conquest,  nor  nnlO  1316  that  the  Pisans  were 
fatally  driven  out  of  Cagliari,  which  they  had  fortified  in  1305- 
1307  by  the  construction  of  the  Tone  di  S.  Pancraxio  and  the 
Tone  dell'  Elefante,  and  which  became  the  scat  of  the  Aragoneae 
government.  To  the  Pisan  period  belong  a  number  of  fine 
Romanesque  churches,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
these  of  Ardara,  S.  CiuaU  near  Oristano,  La  Ttiniltdl  Sacoirgia 
and  Traulias  (sei^  D.  Scano,  cp.  tit.  itijra). 

The  Aiagonese  enjoyed  at  first  the  assistance  of  the  (Mitt 
of  Arborea,  who  '•ad  remained  in  power;  but  In  1359  war  broke 
out  iMtween  Mariano  IV.  and  the  Aragonese,  and  wa.<i 
carried  on  by  his  daughter  Eleonora,  wife  of  Branca- 
ieone  Doria  of  Genoa,  until  her  death  in  1403.  Peter 
IV.  had  meanwhile  in  13SS  called  together  the  Cartes  ({nrlia- 
mcnt)  of  the  three  estates  (the  nobles,  the  clergy  and  the 
fcpieaentatives  of  the  towns)  for  the  first  time  after  the  model 
of  Aragon.  .  After  1403  the  Aragonese  became  masters  of  Arborea 
also.  The  title  of  t'o^'t  *"  abolished  and  a  feudal  marqulsate 
suhstKuted.  The  aria  dt  iogu  (del  luogo)  or  ^ode  of  laws  issued 
by  her  was  in  1411  extended  lo  the  whole  island  by  the  cortes 
■nder  the  presidency  of  Alphonso  V.,  who  visited  Sardinia  in 
ttat  year.  In  1478  the  marquisale  of  Oristano  was  suppressed, 
and  henceforth  the  bland  was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys 
with  the  feudal  rigime  of  the  great  nobles  under  them,  the 
Cortes  being  convoked  once  every  ten  years.  Many  of  the 
chunhes  show  characteristic  Spanish  Late  Gothic  architecture 
whkh  nrvivcd  ontii  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
KenaJasance  had  Uttle  or  no  Influence  on  Sardinian  architecture 
and  culture. 

The  island  remained  a  Spanish  province  until  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Saccession,  when  in  1708  Cagliari  capitulated  to  an 
English  fleet,  and  the  island  became  Austrian;  the 
sIttUts  quo  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  In 
1713.  In  1717,  however,  CardinJsI  Alberoni  retook 
Cagliari  for  Spain;  but  this  state  of  things  was  short  lived,  for 
hi  17M,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  Sardinia  passed  in  exchange 
lor  Sicily  lo  the  dukes  ol  Savoy,  to  whom  it  brought  the  royal 
title.  The  population  was  at  that  lime  a  little  over  300,000; 
public  security  and  education  were  alike  lacking,  and  there 
were  considerable  animosities  between  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Matters  improved  considerably  under  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.,  In  whose  reign  of  forty-three  years(i730-i  773)  the  prosperity 
•f  the  island  was  much  incresaed.  The  French  attacks  of  ijgt- 
1793  were  repelled  by  the  inhabitants,  Cagliari  being  unsuccess- 
fully bombarded  by  the  French  fleet,  and  the  refusal  by  Victor 
Amadeus  III.  to  grant  them  certain  privileges  promised  In 
consideration  of  their  bravery  kd  to  the  revolution  of  1794-1796. 
In  1799  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  of  Savoy  took  refuge  in  Cagliari 
after  hb  expulsion  by  the  French,  but  soon  returned  to  Italy, 
In  tSos  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
who  in  1806  returned  to  Cagilari  and  remained  there  until  r8t4, 
when  he  retired,  leaving  his  brother.  Carlo  Felice,  as  viceroy. 
Carlo  was  successful  in  repressing  brigands,  but  had  to  deal 
with  much  dbtrcss  from  famine.  In  tSii  he  became  king  of 
Savoy  by  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  and  the  construction  of 
the  highroad  from  Cagliari  to  Porto  Torres  was  begun  (not 
without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants)  in  1822. 
Feudalism  was  abolished  in  1836,  and  in  1848  complete  political 
nnioo  with  Piedmont  was  granted,  the  viceregal  government 
being  suppressed,  and  the  island  being  divided  into  three  divisions 
of  which  Cagliari,  Sassari  and  Nuoro  were  the  capitals.  General 
A.  La  Marmora  was  appointed  royal  commissioner  lo  superviso 
the  transformation  to  the  new  rfgime. 

BiBiiocaATHY.— C.  Manno,  Slma  idle  Sarittm  (18J5);  A.  de 
La  Marmora.  Kfyajs  m  Sardaicn  (Paris  and  Turin,  iSsfr-lSs?); 


Valcry,  Viuhi  aUe  hole  ii  Cornea  t  di  Sardtrna  (Milan.  1842); 
1  yndal,  Tht  Island  0/  Sardinia  (London,  1849) ;  G.  Spano.  BulUuiiu 
archtologico  Sardo  (1855-1864)  and  otlicr  works;  A.  Bresciani, 
Det  costumi  dell'  isola  di  Sordeana  (Naples,  1861);  H.  von  Maltzan, 
Rciseaufder  Inlet  Sardinien  (Leipzig,  l86q):  E.  Pais,  "  La  Sardcgna 
avanti  al  dominio  dei  Romani  m  htemorie  dei  Lincei  C>88|); 
R.  Tennant,  Sardinia  and  its  Resourcei  (l.ondon,  1885);  G.  Straf- 
(orcllo,  Sarderna  (Turin,  1895);  F.  PaisSerra,  Relatione  del' 
I'  inckiesta  suUe  condizioni  economiche  della  Sardegna  (Rome,  189&}: 
G.  Pinza.  "  I  Monumcnti  primitivi  dctla  Sardegna  "  in  Monumentt 
dei  Lincei,  xi.  (1901):  F.  Nissardi.  "  Contributo  alia  storia  del 
Nuraght  "  in  Aui  del  Congresso  delle  Scienze  Sloriche  (Rome,  1903), 
vol.  V.  (Archcologial  (1904).  651  sqq.;  G.  Scrgi.  La  Sardegna 
(Turin,  1907);  ^rtAmt»  storico  Sardo  from  1905;  I).  Scano,  Storia 
deti'  arte  tn  Sardegna  dot  XL  at  XIV.  secolo  (Cfacliari  and  Sassari, 
1907);  D.  Mackenzie,  Auionia,i\i.  (Rome,  1908),  18,  and  Memnon,  ii. 
(Lcipzie.  1909):  and  "  Dolmens,  Tombs  of  the  Giants  and  Nuraglii 
of  Sardinia,'  in  Papers  0/  lite  Britisit  Scttool  at  Rome,  v,  89 
(i9>o).  (T.  As.) 

V4Ri)B,  more  correctly  Saedes  (af  ZifHtis),  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  the  seat  of  a  contenlus  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  metropolb  of  the  province  Lydia  in 
later  Roman  and  Byiantine  times,  was  situated  in  the  middle 
Hermus  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolus,  a  steep  and  lofty  spur 
of  which  formed  the  dtadcl.  It  was  about  2)  m,  S.  of  the 
Hermus.  The  earliest  reference  to  Sardb  b  in  the  Persat  of 
Aeschylus  (47s  B.C.) ;  in  the  Iliad  the  name  HydC  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  city  of  the  Maeonian  (t.c.  Lydian)  chiefs,  and  in 
later  times  Hyde  was  said  to  be  the  older  name  of  Sardis,  or  the 
name  of  its  citadel.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Satxiis 
was  not  the  original  capital  of  the  Maeonians,  but  that  it  became 
so  amid  the  changes  which  produced  the  powerful  Lydian  empire 
of  the  8lh  century  B.C.  The  city  was  captured  by  the  Cimmerians 
in  the  7th  century,  by  the  Persians  and  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
6tfa,  and  by  Antlochus  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
Once  at  least,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  17,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  but  it  was  always  rebuilt,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  western  Asia  Minor  till  the  later 
Byzantine  time.  As  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  it  was 
addressed  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  in  terras  which  seem 
to  imply  that  its  population  was  notoriously  soft  and  faint- 
hearted. Its  Importance  was  due,  first  to  its  military  strength, 
secondly  to  its  situation  on  an  important  highway  leading  from 
the  interior  to  the  Aegean  coast,  and  thirdly  to  its  commanding 
the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Hermus. 

The  early  Lydian  kingdom  was  far  advanced  in  the  industrial 
arts  (see  Lydia),  and  Sardb  was  the  chief  seat  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  most  important  of  these  trades  was  the  manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  delicate  woollen  stuffs  and  carpets.  The 
statement  that  the  little  stream  Pactolus  which  flowed  through 
the  market-place  rolled  over  golden  sands  b  probably  little  more 
than  a  metaphor,  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  to  which  the 
Greeks  of  the  6th  century  B.C  resorted  for  supplies  of  gold; 
but  trade  and  the  organization  of  commerce  were  the  real  sources 
of  thb  wealth.  After  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the 
East  a  new  road  system  grew  up  connecting  the  provinces  with 
the  capital.  Sardb  then  lay  rather  apart  from  the  great  lines  of 
communication  and  lost  some  of  its  importance.  It  still,  how- 
ever, retained  Its  titular  supremacy  and  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Lydia,  formed 
in  A.D.  S95.  It  is  enumerated  as  third,  after  Ephesus  and  Smyrna, 
in  the  list  of  cities  of  the  Thraccsian  tkema  given  by  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus  in  the  10th  century;  but  in  the  actual  history 
of  the  next  four  centuries  It  plays  a  part  very  Inferior  to  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum  and  Philadelphia  (see  Aia-Shehk),  which  have 
retained  their  pre-eminence  in  the  district.  The  Hermus  valley 
began  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  about  the 
end  of  the  nth  century;  but  the  successes  of  the  Greek  general 
Philocales  in  1118  relieved  the  dbtrict  for  the  time,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Comneni,  together  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
Seljuk  power,  retained  it  in  the  Bysantine  dominions.  The 
country  round  Sardis  was  frequently  ravaged  both  by  Christians 
and  by  Turks  during  the  13th  century.  Soon  after  i3or  the 
Seljuk  amirs  overran  the  whole  of  the  Hermus  and  Cayster 
valleys,  and  a  fort  on  the  citadel  of  Sardb  was  handed  over  to 
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them  l^  treaty  in  1306.  Finally  in  1390  PhiladfipMii,  wbicli 
had  [or  some  time  been  an  independent  Christian  dty,  sur- 
rendered to  Sultan  Bayczid's  mixed  army  of  Ottoman  Turks 
and  Byzantine  Christians,  and  the  Seljult  power  in  the  Hermus 
valley  was  merged  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  latest  reference 
to  the  dty  d  Sardis  relates  its  capture  (and  probable  destruction) 
by  Hmur  in  1402.  Its  site  is  now  absolutely  deserted,  except 
that  a  liny  village,  Sart,  merely  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  scmi- 
nomadic  Yuruks,  exists  beside  the  Pactolus,  and  that  there  is  a 
station  of  the  Smyrna  &  Caaaaba  railway  i-m.  north  of  the 
principal  ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Sardis,  so  far  as  th^  are  now  visible,  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  time;  but  though  few  ancient  sitesoflered  better  hope 
of  results,  the  necessity  for  heavy  initial  expenditUK  was  a  deterrent 
(«.g.  to  H.  Schlieroann).  On  the  banks  of  tlie  Pactotus  two  columns 
of  a  temple  of  the  Greek  period,  probably  tlie  great  temple  of  Cybele, 
are  still  standing.  More  than  one  attempt  to  excavate  this  temple, 
the  last  by  G.  Dennis  in  1882,  has  been  made  and  prematurely 
brought  to  an  end  by  lack  of  funds.  In  1004  a  few  tnal  pits  were 
sunk  l}y  M.  Mendel  for  the  Constantinople  Museum,  and  the  site 
was  ultimately  conceded  to  an  American  syndicate,  for  whom 
H.  C.  Butler  of  Princeton  University  undertook  the  task  of  ex- 
cavation. The  necropolis  of  the  old  Lydian  city,  a  vast  series  of 
mounds,  some  of  enormous  size,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hermus, 
4  or  5  m.  from  Sardis,  a  little  south  of  the  sacred  Gygaean  Lake, 
v<^oe;  here  the  Maeonian  chiefs,  sons,  according  to  Homer,  of  the 
lake,  were  brought  to  sleep  beside  their  mother.  The  sericsof  mounds 
is  now  called  Bm  Tepe  (Thousand  Mounds).  Several  of  them  have 
been  opened  by  modem  excavators,  but  in  every  case  it  was  found 
that  treasure-seekers  of  an  earlier  time  had  removed  any  articles 
of  value,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchral  chambers. 

See  K.  Buresch,  Am  Lydim  (1898):  G.  Radet,  La  Lydie  (1893): 
Kybebt  (1908);  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letttri  to  Ike  Several  Churches 
(1904),  and  article  in  Hastings'  Diet,  ojthe  Bible  (t902).     (D.  G.  H.) 

SARDOHYZ,  an  ornamental  stone  much  used  for  seals  and 
cameos.  It  usually  consists  of  a  layer  of  sard  or  camelian  with 
one  of  milk-white  chalcedony,  but  it  may  present  several  alter- 
nating layers  of  these  minerals.  The  sardonyx  is  therefore 
simply  an  onyx  in  which  some  of  the  bands  are  oi  sard  or 
carnclian:  if,  however,  the  latter  is  present  the  stone  is  more 
appropriately  called  a  "  camelian  onyx."  It  was  considered  by 
andent  authorities  that  a  fine  Oriental  sardonyx  should  have  at 
least  three  strata — a  black  base,  a  white  intermediate  zone  and 
a  superficial  layer  of  brown  or  red;  these  colours  typifying  the 
three  cardinal  virtues — humility  (black),  chastity  (white)  and 
modesty  or  martyrdom  (red).  The  andents  obtained  sardonyx 
from  India,  and  the  Indian  locality,  Mount  Sardonyx,  referred 
to  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Broach,  where 
agates  and  carnclians  are  still  worked.  In  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ex.  xxviii  18,  "  sardonyx  "  is  given  in  the 
margin  as  an  alternative  reading  for  "  diamond,"  the  word  by 
vhich  the  Hebrew  yakalom  is  usually  translated.  The  stone 
known  to  the  Komans  as  aegyptitia  may  have  been  a  kind  of 
sardonyx,  or  perhaps  a  nicoiOf  which  is  an  onyx  with  a  thin 
translucent  m3ky  layer  on  the  surface.  Imitations  of  sardonyx 
have  been  made  by  cementing  together  two  or  three  stones 
of  the  required  coloura,  while  baser  counterfeits  have  been  pro- 
duced in  paste.  By  coating  a  sard  or  camelian  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  then  phcing  the  stone  on  a  red-hot  iron  a  white 
layer  may  be  produced,  so  that  a  kind  of  sardonyx  is  obtained 
(see  Carnelian).  Most  of  the  modem  sardonyx  is  cut  from 
South  American  agate,  modified  in  colour  by  artificial  treatment. 
(Sec  Agate;  Ceu.) 

SARDOU.  VICIOBIEN  (iS3i-i9og),  French  dramatist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  Sqttember  1831.  The  S^dous  were 
settled  at  Le  C^annet,  a  village  near  Cannes,  where  they  owned 
an  estate,  planted  with  olive  trees.  A  night's  frost  killed  all 
the  trees  and  the  family  was  ruined.  Victorien's  father,  Antoine 
Liandre  Sardou,  came  to  Paris  in  search  of  emj^oyment.  He 
was  in  succession  a  book-keqicr  at  a  oommNdal  establishment, 
«  professor  of  book-keeping,  the  head  of  a  provincial  school,  then 
a  private  tutor  and  a  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  besides  editing 
grammars,  dictionaries  and  treatises  on  various  subjects.  With 
all  these  occiq>ations,  ho  hardly  succeeded  in  making  a  livelihood, 
and  when  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  Victorien  was  left  on 
his  own  resources.    He  had  begun  studying  medicine  but  bad 


to  delist  (or  want  of  funds.  He  tatight  Freodi  to  foreign  {mpOs; 
be  also  gave  lessons  in  Latin,  history  and  mathematics  to 
students,  and  wrote  artides  for  cheap  encyclopaedias.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  trying  to  make  headway  in  the  literary  world. 
His  talenu  had  been  encouraged  by  an  old  bas-Ueu,  Mme  de  Bawl, 
who  had  published  novels  and  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the 
days  of  the  Restoration.  But  she  could  do  little  lor  lier  prtUii. 
Victorien  Sardou  made  efforts  to  attract  the  atlei^ioa  of  Mile 
Rachel,  and  to  win  her  support  by  submitting  to  her  a  drama. 
La  Reine  Ulfra,  founded  on  an  old  Swedish  chronicle.  A  play  of 
his.  La  Tavernt  da  lludianis,  was' produced  at  the  Odten  on  the 
ist  of  April  i8s4,  but  met  with  a  stormy  reception,  owing  to  a 
rumour  that  the  diiiUaiU  had  been  instructed  and  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  insult  the  students.  La  Tamme  was 
withdrawn  after  five  nights.  Another  drama  by  Sardou,  Btrnard 
Palissy,  was  accepted  at  the  same  theatre,  but  the  arraBgement 
was  cancelled  in  consequence  of  a  cliange  in  the  management.  A 
Canadian  play,  Fleiir  deLiane,  would  have  been  produced  at  the 
Ambigu  but  for  the  death  of  the  manager.  Le  Btstu,  which  he 
vrrote  for  Charles  Albert  Fechter,  did  not  satisfy  the  actor; 
and  when  the  play  was  successfully  produced,  the  nominal 
authorship,  by  some  tmfortunate  anangemcnt,.  had  bees 
transfoTod  to  other  men.  M  Sardou  submitted  to  Ado^iiw 
Montigny  (Lemoine-Mentigny),  maiuger  of  the  Gyinnase,  a  play 
entitled  JParis  i  Vanat,  which  contained  the  k>ve  scene,  after- 
wards so  famous,  initTM/tiMmu.  Montigny  thought  fit  to  consult 
Eugine  Scribe,  who  was  revolted  by  the  scene  in  queatioa 

Sardou  felt  the  pangs  of  actual  want,  and  his  miafottunci 
culminated  in  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  dying  in  hb 
garret,  surrounded  with  his  rejected  manuscripts.  A  lady  who 
was  living  in  the  same  house  unexpectedly  came  to  his  assistance. 
Her  name  was  Mile  de  Br^urt.  She  had  theatrical  connexions, 
and  was  a  special  favourite  of  Mile  Dijaaet.  She  nursed  him, 
cured  him,  and,  when  he  was  well  again,  introduced  him  to  her 
friend.  Then  fortune  began  to  smile  on  tbeauthor.  It  is  true 
that  Candide,  the  first  play  he  wrote  for  Mile  D^jazet,  was 
stopped  by  the  censor,  but  Let  Pttmitrtt  Anna  dt  Fittto, 
Uoiuieur  Carat,  and  Let  Prlt  Saint  Cenait,  produced  almost 
in  succession,  had  a  splendid  run,  and  Let  Pallet  de  motuk* 
(1S60:  afterwards  angUcized  as  A  Scrap  of  Paper)  obtained 
a  similar  success  at  the  Gymiulse.  Fldora  (1882)  was  written 
expressly  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  as  were  many  of  his  later  plays. 
He  soon  ranked  with  the  two  undisputed  leaders  of  dramatic 
art,  Augier  and  Dumas.  He  lacked  the  powerful  humour,  the 
eloquence  and  moral  vigour  of  the  former,  the  passionate  convic- 
tion and  pungent  wit  of  the  latter,but  he  was  a  master  of  dever 
and  easy  flowing  dialogue.  He  adhered  to  Scribe's  constructive 
methods,  which  combined  the  three  old  kinds  of  comedy — the 
comedy  of  character,  of  manners  and  of  intrigue — with  the 
irame  bourgeois,  and  blended  the  heterogeneous  elements  into  a 
compact  body  and  living  unity.  He  was  no  less  dexterous 
in  handling  his  materials  than  lus  master  had  been  before  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  wider  field  to  social  satire.  He 
ridiculed  the  vulgar  and  seUisb  middle-class  person  in  Nat 
Intimet  (i86t:  ai^dzed  as  Perili,  the  gay  old  bachelors  in 
JUs  VseiKcGartms  ( t86s),  the  modem  Tartufes  ill  5»<i^i  w  ( 1 868), 
the  rural  element  in  f/ot  Bens  Vittageois  (1866),  old-fashioned 
customs  and  antiquated  poliu'cal  beliefs  in  La  GoHackes  (t863), 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  those  who  thrive  on  it  ih  Rabagat 
(1871)  and  Le  Soi  Carole  (1872),  the  then  threatened  divorce 
laws  in  Ditorfons  (1880). 

He  strack  p  new  vem  by  introducing  a  strong  historic  dement 
in  some  of  his  dramatic  romances.  Thus  he  borrowed  TUaian 
(1S84)  from  Byzantine  annals.  La  Haine  (1874)  from  Italian 
chronides.  La  Duchesse  d'AlUnet  from  the  forgotten'  records  of 
medieval  Greece.  Patrie  (1869)  is  founded  on  the  rising  of  the 
Dutch  fumz  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  Tfae  accne  of  La 
Sarciire  (1904)  was  laid  in  Spain  in  the  16th  ccotuiy.  The 
Ft'ench  Revolution  furaishedhim  with  three  plays,  Let  tientit- 
leases,  Thermidtr  (1891)  and  Roieipierre  (1902).  The  last 
named  was  written  expressly  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  as  was  Dante  (I903).     The  imperial 
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epoch  wu  revived  in  La  TcKa'  (1M7)  and  Madame  Salts  Gtiu 
(1893).  Later  playa  were  £a  PuM  (1905)  and  Le  Drome  its 
faisom  (1907).  In  many  of  theie  plays,  liowever,  it  was  too 
obvious  that  a  thin  varnish  of  liistoric  iearning,  acquired  for  the 
pmpcee,  bad  Ixen  artificially  laid  on  to  cover  modem  thoughts 
•ad  feeling  But  a  fev^Palrie  and  La  Haine  (1S74),  for  instance 
— exIiiUt  a  true  insight  into  the  strong  pasdons  of  past  ages. 

M.  Sardou  married  his  benefactms,  Mile  de  Bricourt,  but 
eight  years  later  he  became  a  widower,  and  soon  after  the  tevohi- 
tioo  of  i8;o  waa  married  a  second  time,  to  Mile  Soidii,  the 
daughter  of  the  erudite  Eudore  SouM,  who  for  many  years 
supcrinleaded  the  Musfe  de  Venailles.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  the  room  of  the  poet  Joseph  Autnin.(i8i5- 
1S77),  and  took  his  seat  on  the  2>nd  of  May  1878.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  8lh  of  November  1908. 

See  L.  Lacour,  Tnit  Milra  (iSSo) ;  Bnnder  Matthews,  French 
DnmalisU  (New  York,  1881);  R.  DDumic,  Scraaitu  dfattjourd^kui 
(Paris,  1895) ;  F.  Sarcey,  QuMonU  arts  de  tiUMrt  (vol.  vi.,  1901). 

•  5*B0*SS0  SB*,  a  tract  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  covered 
iritb  floating  seaweed  (Sartfusnm,  originally  named  sargofo 
bf  the  Portuguese).  TUs  tract  it  bounded  approximately 
^  »S°  and  30"  N.  and  by  38"  and  «o*  W.,  but  K»  extent  varies 
sccocding  to  wind»and  ocean  currents.  By  these  agencies  the 
weed  is  carried  and  massed  together,  the  original  source  of 
supply  being  probably  the  Caribbean  See  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(see  Algae).  Similar  circumstances  lead  to  the  existence  of 
otlwr  similar  tracts  covered  with  floating  weed,  e.;.  in  the  solitary 
part  ol  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  between 
}o*  and  40°  N.  and  between  1 50°  and  1 80°  W.  There  Is  a  smaller 
tnct  S.E.  of  New  Zeabind,  and  along  a  belt  of  the  southern 
ocean  extending  from  the  Falkland  IsUinds,  south  of  Africa  and 
ieuth.%eit  of  Australia,  similar  floating  banks  of  weed  are 
encoonlercd.  The  Sargasso  Sea  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
who  on  his  fint  voyage  was  involved  In  it  for  about  a  fortnight. 
The  widely  credited  possibility  of  ships  becoming  embedded  in 
the  vwed,  and  being  imable  to  escape,  is  disproved  by  the  expedi- 
lioa  oi  the  "  Micliael  Sars, "  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Unnay  and  the  Norwegian  government,  in  1910,  which  found  the 
torfaoc  coveted  with  weed  only  in  patches,  not  continuously. 

UBOBHT,  JOHN  8IR0ER  (1856-  ),  American  artist, 
sea  of  a  distinguished  Boston  phydcian,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
Italy,  on  the  oth  of  January  1856.  He  was  educated  in  Italy 
•ad  Germany,  and  in  1874  entered  the  atelier  of  Carolus-Duran 
in  Paris.  He  received  an  "  honourable  mention  "  in  the  Salon 
of  1878  for  hte  "  En  route  pour  b  p<che,"  and  in  1881  a  second 
dasa  medal  for  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  "  (made  famous 
by  Henry  James's  appreciation).  In  1S86  his  "Carnation,  Lily, 
lily,  Rose,"  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  was  bought  for 
the  Chantry  Bequest.  He  rapidly  became  known  in  London 
as  •  brifllaot  portrait  painter,  and  year  by  year  his  Academy 
pertrailt  were  the  leading  features  of  its  exhibitions.  Though 
•f  the  French  school,  and  American  by  birth,  it  is  as  a  British 
attisl  that  he  won  fame  by  his  vogue  as  the  most  sought-after 
portrait  painter  of  the  day,  his  sitters  including  the  men  and 
women  of  greatest  distinction  in  the  lUfrary,  artistic  and  social 
tfe  of  Europe  and  America.  Whi1ebesiknown,andconsequently 
busily  employed,  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  disposition  towards  other,  and  especially  decorative  work; 
Us  paintings  of  Brittany,  Venice  and  Eastern  scenes  are  less 
known,  but  his  lalmur  of  love,  the  ornate  decorations  for  the 
Boston  public  Ubrary  (completed  in  1903),  "The  Pageant  of 
RelifioD,"  shows  the  other  side  of  his  genius.  Among  his 
picture*  in  public  galleries  not  already  mentioned  are  "El 
Jalee"  (exhibiied  188}),  In  the  Boston  Art  Museom;  "La 
Carmendla,"  in  the  Luxembourg;  "  Coventry  Palmore,"  in 
the  Nat  ional  Portrait  Gallery,  London ;  and  "  Heniy  Marquand  " 
(1887),  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Hewasdected 
m  A.R.A.  in  1894,  and  R.A.  in  1S97;  he  was  the  recipient  of 
vsrioos  medals  of  honour,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the\hief 
artistic  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

'  Adapted  as  an  opera  for  the  muiic  of  Puccini  (Rome,  14th  Jan. 
•900). 


SABCKHT.  more  correctly  Sarxd-Kinu  ("  the  le^timatc  king," 
Sargon  being  a  hybrid  formation  from  the  Semitic  sar  and  the 
Sumerian  ftiia,  "  established "),  an  Assyrian  general  who, 
on  the  death  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  during  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
seized  the  crown  on  the  jsth  of  Tebet  722  B.C.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  descendant  of  the  early  kings,  and  accordingly  assumed 
the  name  of  a  famous  king  of  Babybnia  who  had  reigned  about 
3000  years  before  him.  His  first  achievement  was  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  37,100  of  its  inhabitants  being  carried  into  captivity. 
Meanwhile  Babylon  had  revolted  under  a  Chaldaean  prince, 
Merodach-baladan,  who  maintained  his  power  there  for  twelve 
years.  In  730  B.C.  Yahu-bihdi  of  Hamath  led  Arpad,  Damascus 
and  Palestine  into  revolt:  this  was  suppressed,  and  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians  were  defeated  at  Raphia  (mod.  er-Rafa).  In 
719  B.C.  Sargon  defeated  the  Minni  to  the  east  of  Armenia,  and 
in  717  overthrew  the  combnied  forces  of  the  Hittites  and  Moschi 
(Old  Testament  Meshech).  The  HittiU  dty  of  Carchcmish  was 
placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor,  and  its  trade  passed  into 
Assyrian  hands.  The  following  year  Sargon  was  attacked  by  • 
great  confederacy  of  the  northern  nations — Ararat,  the  MoSchi, 
Tibareni,  4c. — and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  marched  into 
the  land  of  the  Medes  in  the  direction  of  the  Caspian.  In  7 1 5  B.C. 
the  Minni  were  defeated,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Diyuku  or 
Daiakku  (Deioces),  transported  to  Hamath.  In  714  B.C.  the 
army  of  Rusas  of  Ararat  was  annihilated,  and  a  year  later  five 
Median  chiefs,  including  Artiaku  (Arbaces)  became  tributary. 
Cilicia  and  the  Tibareni  also  submitted  as  well  as  the  city  ot 
Malatia,  eastem  Cappadocia  being  annexed  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  A  league  was  now  formed  between  Merodach-baladan 
and  the  princes  of  the  west,  but  before  the  confederates  could 
move,  an  Assyrian  army  was  sent  against  Ashdod,  and  Edom, 
Moab  and  Judah  submitted  to  Sargon,  who  was  thus  free  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Babylonia,  and  Merodach-baladan  was  accord- 
ingly driven  from  Babylon,  where  Sargon  was  crowned  king. 
Shortly  after  this  Sargon  sent  a  statue  of  himscU  to  Cyprus  and 
annexed  the  kingdom  of  Commagcne.  He  was  murdered  in 
705  B.C.,  probably  in  the  palace  he  had  buill  at  Dur-Sargina, 
now  Khorsabad,  which  was  excavated  by  P.  E.  Botta.    (A.H.S.) 

SARI,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazandaran, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tejen  river,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Astarabad. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Mazandaran,  and 
has  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  town  is  picturesque  but  very 
unhealthy,  has  stone-paved  streets  and  houses  built  of  brick 
and  covered  with  green  and  ted  glaj»d  tiles. 

SARIPUL,  or  Sntipvi,  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan 
Turkestan.  The  town  lies  100  ro.  S.W.  of  Baikh;  estimated 
pop.  18,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Usbegs  and  the  rest 
Hazaras.  The  khanate,  which  lies  between  Balkh  and  Maimana, 
is  one  of  the  "  four  domains  "  which  were  in  dispute  between 
Bokhara  and  Kabul,  and  were  allotted  to  the  Afghans  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  boundary  agreement  of  1873. 

SiUtlPVITA,  one  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of  (Sotama 
the  Buddha.  He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  6lh  century 
8.C.  at  Nala,  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  the  modem 
Behar,  just  south  of  the  Ganges  and  a  little  east  of  where  Patna 
now  stands.  His  personal  name  was  Upatissa;  the  name  of 
his  father,  i(|io  was  a  brahmin,  is  unknown;  his  mother's  name 
was  SIrt,  arid  it  was  by  the  epithet  or  nickname  of  Slriputta 
(that  is  "  Sirl's  son  "),  that  be  was  best  known.  He  had  three 
sisters,  all  of  whom  subsequently  entered  the  Buddhist  Order. 
When  still  a  young  man  he  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life, 
and  foUowed  at  fost  the  system  taught  by  Safljaya  of  the 
Belattha  clan.  A  summary  of  the  philosophical  position  of 
this  teacher  has  been  preserved  in  the  Diak>gue  called  The 
Ftrfecl  Net. 

According  to  this  account  his  main  tendency  was  to  avoid  com- 
mit  I  ing  himself  to  any  decided  conclusion  on  any  one  of  the  nutneroos 
points  then  diKUssed  so  eagerly  among  the  clansmen  in  the  vaHey 
of  the  Ganges.  Early  in  (he  Buddhist  movement  Siriputn  had  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  men  who  bad  just  joined  it:  and  ihe 
Buddhist  quoted  to  him  the  now  famous  stanza,  "  Of  at]  the  things 
that  proceed  from  a  cause,  the  Buddha  the  cause  hath  told ;  and  he 
tells  too  how  each  shall  ooine  to  an  end — such  riooe  b  the  word  of 
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the  Sage."    The  mult  was  that  Sftriputea,  with  his  friead  Kdita 

and  oiner  disci i'  '  '^-'■'-  -.  -  •  r/  f--  :5flmi5eion,  and  x\T:r&  re- 
ceived into  the  b:  liJi  t  >  n  i^  r.  lir  r  nuiiy  attained  to  mastery  in 
ihe  Buddhist  system  of  seU-training,  and  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  atl  the  disciples  in  in&ighc.  He  was  present  at  a  dialogue 
between  the  Buddha  and  a  Wanderer  named  Aggivessana  on  the 
nature  of  sensations;  and  at  the  end  of  that  discourse  he  attained 
to  Arahatship.  He  is  constantly  represented  as  discussing  points, 
usually  of  ethics  or  philosophy,  either  with  the  Buddha  himself* 
or  with  one  or  other  of  the  more  prominent  disciples.  One  whole 
book  of  the  Sarpyutta  is  therefore  called  after  his  name.  A  number 
of  stanzas  inscribed  to  him  arc  preserved  in  the  Songs  of  the  Elders 
<Thera-paiha),  and  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Sutta  Nipata  is  based  on 
a  question  he  addressed  to  the  Buddha.  Asoka  the  Great,  in  his 
Bhabra  Edict,  enjoins  on  the  Buddhists  the  study  of  seven  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  selected  for  their  especial  beauty.  One  of  these 
is  called  The  Question  of  Upctiisa,  and  this  poem  may  be  the  passage 
referred  to.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  went  home,  and  died 
just  six  months  before  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  that  is,  approximately 
in  4S0  B.C.  He  was  cremated  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  ashes 
placed  in  a  tope  or  burial-mound.  An  inscribed  casket  in  such  a 
mound  at  SSnchi  opened  by  Cunningham  in  February  1851  con- 
tained a  portion  of  these  ashes  which  had  been  removed  to  that 
sfwt.  in  General  Cunningham's  opinion  by  Asoka. 

BiDLiOGRAfHV. — For  thc  birth,  death,  cremation  and  relics,  see 
Alex.  Cunningham,  Bkilsa  Tapes  (London,  l8S4);  Rhys  Davids  and 
S.  \V.  Bushell,  Walters  on  Yuan  Chwang  (London,  1904,  1905).  For 
names  of  mother  and  sisters,  Therl  Gdikd,  ed.  R.  Pibchel  (London, 
1883).  For  conversion  Rhys  DavJJs  and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinaya 
Texts  (Oxford,  1881),  i.  144-151.  For  attainment  of  Arahatship, 
V.  Trcnckncr,  Majjhima  Nikaya  (London,  1888).  i.  501. 

(T.  VV.  R.  D.) 

SARK,  a  small  island  of  the  Channel  Islands,  7  m.  E.  of 
Guernsey,  much  visited  on  account  of  its  magnificent  cliff- 
scenery  and  caves.  It  is  3  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  ij  m.  in 
extreme  breadth.  Area,  1274  acres;  pop.  (tgoi)  504.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  known  as  Great  Sark  (thc  more 
northern)  and  Little  Sark,  connected  by  thc  Coupee,  a  lofty 
isthmus  so  narrow  at  the  summit  that  it  bears  only  a  roadway, 
artificially  built  up,  and  flanked  by  a  precipice  on  cilher  side. 
Many  islets  and  detached  rocks  lie  of!  the  coast;  Crechou 
Island  to  thc  west  is  large  enough  to  have  a  few  fields  and  a 
house  upon  it.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  very  fine,  such  as  thc 
four  lofty  flat-topped  pillars  called  the  Autelets  (altars). 

Thc  harbour  of  Sark  lies  on  the  east  coast,  a  tiny  cUff-bound  bay 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  comjnunicating  with  the  interior  only 
through  two  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  modern,  while  the  other  dales 
from  1588.  The  harbour  is  called  Creux.  This  is  a  term  of  commort 
use  in  the  Channel  Itibnds,  applying  primarily  to  natural  funnels  or 
)its.  but  extended  also  to  clefts  such  as  that  which  forms  the  harbour. 
The  Creux  du  Derriblc  (Old  French,  a  downfall  of  rocks)  is  a  wide 
shaft  opening  from  the  summit  of  thc  cliff  and  communicati.:g  with 
the  sea  through  a  double  cave,  through  which  the  sea  rushes  at 
high  water.  Of  thc  many  majestic  caverns  in  the  cli/Ts  thc  Boutique* 
and  the  Gouliots,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Sark,  may  be 
?;pccially  mentioned.  The  marine  fauna  is  very  rich.  On  Great 
Sark  are  the  majority  of  the  houses,  thc  church,  and  thc  seigneurie 
or  manor-house.  An  ancient  mill  stands  at  thc  summit  of  the  island 
(375  ft-)'  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  carried  on.  In  Little  Sark 
a  disused  shaft  marks  a  silver-mine,  worked  in  1835.  but  soon 
abandoned.  Thc  island  is  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey, 
but  has  a  court  of  justice  of  feudal  character,  the  officers  being 
appointed  by  the  seigneur. 

SARLAT,  a  town  of  south-westem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  44  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Bcrgerac  on  the  railway  to  AuriUac.  Pop.  (1906)  town 
4018,  commune  6195.  The  town  grew  up  round  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  8th  century  and  early  in  the  i4ih  century  became 
thcseat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  suppressed  in  1790.  The  former 
cathedral  and  abbey-church  preserves  interesting  architecture  of 
the  Romanesque  and  later  periods  and  remarkable  wood-carving 
of  ihe  1 5th  century.  There  is  also  a  curious  pyramidital  structure 
of  the  I2lh  century,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  burial-place. 
The  house  where  £tienne  de  la  Bo^tie  (d.  1563),  the  moralist, 
was  born,  and  other  houses  in  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
styles  are  to  be  seen.  La  Bo^liehasa  statue  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  cattle.  Distilling,  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
boxes,  and  the  preparation  of  Irufllcs,  paics  de  foie  gras  and 
other  delicacies  and  of  nut-oil  are  carried  on;  there  are  coal  and 
Iron  mines  and  si  one- quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

SARMATAE,  or  Sauromatae  (the  second  form  is  mostly 
used  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  tb«  other  by  the  later  Creeks 
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and  the  Romans),  a  peoida  whom  Herodotua  (iv.  at.  117)  pots 
on  the  eastern  boundary  o(  Scyihia  ({.>.)  b^ood  the  Tonats 
(Don).  He  says  expressly  that  they  were  not  pure  Scythians, 
but,  being  descended  from  young  Scythian  men  and  Amazons, 
spoke  an  impure  dialect  and  allowed  their  women  to  take  part 
in  war  and  to  enjoy  much  freedom.  Later  writers  call  some  of 
them  the  "woman-ruled  Sarmatae."  Hippocrates  (Dt  Atrt, 
&c.,  34)  classes  them  as  Scythian.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
they  sptdie  a  language  cognate  wilh  the  Scythic.  The  greater 
part  of  the  barbarian  names  occurring  in  the  inscription*  of 
01bia,Tanai5  and  Panticapaeum  are  supposed  to  be  Sarmatian, 
and  as  they  have  been  well  explained  from  the  Iranian  language 
now  spoken  by  the  Ossetes  of  the  Caucasus,  these  are  Eu|^x»ed 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Sarmatae  and  can  be  diown 
to  have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  Alani  ($.«.),  one  of  their 
tribes.  By  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  Sarmatae  appear  to  have 
supplanted  the  Scy  ths  proper  in  the  plains  of  south  Russia,  where 
they  remained  dominant  until  the  Gothic  and  Hunnish  invasions. 
Their  chief  divisions  were  the  Rhoxolani  (f.«.),  the  Uqrges 
(f  .v.),  with  whom  the  Romans  had  to  deal  on  the  Danube  and ' 
Theiss,  and  the  Alani.  The  term  Sarmatia  is  applied  by  later 
writers  to  as  much  as  was  known  of  what  is  now  Russia,  includ- 
ing all  that  which  the  older  authorities  call  Scythia,  the  latter 
name  being  transferred  to  regions  farther  east.  Ptolemy  gives 
maps  of  European  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  (E.  H.  M.) 

SARUENTOSE  (Lat.  sormcntum,  twigs),  a  botanical  term 
for  plants  producing  long  runners. 

SARNEN,  the  capiul  of  the  western  half  (or  Obwalden)  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Unterwaldcn.  It  stands  1558  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Samen  (3  aq.  m.  in  extent) 
and  on  the  river  Aa.  Fop.  (1900)  3949.  It  has  a  large  parish 
church  and  two  convents.  In  the  archives  is  preserved  the 
famous  MS.  known  from  the  colour  of  its  binding  as  the  Wkilt 
Book  oj  Samen,  which  contains  one  of  the  earliest  known  versions 
of  the  Tell  legend  (see  Tell).  Samen  is  a  station  on  the  Brilnig 
Railway,  being  4}  m.  from  Alpnachstad,  its  port  on  the  lake  ot 
Lucerne.  (W.A.B.C.) 

SARNIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  Canada,  capital 
of  Lamblon  county,  ss  m.  N.E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  left  bank  o( 
thc  river  St  Clair.  Pop.  (rgoi)  8i;6.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Ttunk 
and  Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  railways,  and  is  a  port  of  call 
for  steamers  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  contains  a  large 
oil-refinery  which  handles  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of 
the  Ontario  oil  region.  Thc  Grand  Trunk  railway  crosses  the 
river  at  this  point  by  the  St  Clair  tunnel,  6015  ft.  long  or,  includ- 
ing the  approaches,  :i\  m.,  which  connects  the  town  wilh  the 
American  cily  of  Port  Huron  (Michigan). 

SARNO  (anc.  Sarnm),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Salerno,  15  m.  N.E.  from  thai  cily  and  30  m.  E. 
of  Naples  by  thc  main  railway.  Pop.  (i«oi)  15,130  (lo«rn), 
19,19}  (commune).  Il  lies  al  the  fool  of  the  Apennines,  91  ft. 
above  sea-level,  near  the  sources  of  the  Samo  (anc.  Sarnvs),  a 
stream  connected  by  canal  wilh  Pompeii  and  ihe  sea.  Samo 
has  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  caslle,  which  belonged  to  Count 
Francesco  Coppola,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  barons  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1485. 
Walter  of  Brienne  is  buried  in  Ihc  ancient  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Foce  rebuilt  in  1701.  Paper,  cotton,  silk,  linen  and 
hemp  are  manufactured.  The  travertine  which  forms  round  the 
springs  of  the  Same  was  used  even  at  Pompeii  as  buildins 
material.  Before  its  incorporation  wilh  ihe  domains  of  the  crown 
of  Naples  Sarno  gave  ils  name  to  a  counlship  held  in  succession 
by  Ihe  Orsini,  Cappola,  Sultavilla  and  Colonna  families. 

SARONMCK  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  from  which  cily  it  is  distant  13  m.  N.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  8719  (town),  9533  (commune).  The  pilgrimage  church 
of  the  Madonna  dei  MiracoU,  begun  in  1498  by  Vincenzo  drll' 
Orto,  has  a  dome  of  rich  architecture  exiemally;  the  campanile 
dates  from  1516,  the  rest  of  the  church  i%  later.  Intematty  it 
is  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  by  Gaudenaio  Ferrari,  representing 
a  ooncert  of  angels,  while  those  In  the  choir  are  by  Bernardino 
Luini  and  are  among  his  finest  works  (see  F.  MaUguxsi  Valed 
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ia  Rttttpia  ^attt,  iga4,  (9).  The  place  it  well  known  tor  its 
gingerbread  {amartUi)  and  is  alto  a  manufacturing  town.  It  is 
litaated  on  one  of  tlie  lines  (Ferrovia  Nord)  from  Milan  to  Como, 
and  has  titanch  lines  to  Seregno,  Buslo  Anizio  and  Varcse. 

SASOS.  in  Babylonian  numeiation,  the  number  3600,  i.t. 
(o  times  io.  In  astronomy  and  chronology,  a  remarkable 
period  of  18  years  and  10  or  1 1  days,  at  the  end  of  which  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  recurs  with  little  diange  as  regards 
the  time  and  the  character  of  the  eclipse.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
aSorded  in  ancient  times  the  principal  method  of  predicting 
eclipses  (see  Ecupse). 

SAHPEDON,  in  Creek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  an4  Laodameia, 
Lydan  prince  and  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  fought  on  ihc  side 
of  the  Trojans,  and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bcavery,  was  slain  by  Patrodus.  A  terrible  struggle  took  place 
(or  the  poaiession  of  his  body,  until  Apollo  rescued  it  from  the 
Creeks,  and  by  the  command  of  Zeus  washed  and  cleansed  it, 
anointed  it  with  ambrosia,  and  banded  it  over  to  Sleep  and  Death, 
by  whom  at  was  conveyed  for  burial  to  Lyda,  where  a  sanctuary 
(Sarpedooeum)  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  fallen  hero.  Virgil 
{An.  L  100)  knows  nothing  of  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Lycia. 
In  later  tradition,  Sarpcdon  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa  and 
the  brother  of  Minos.  Having  been  expelled  from  Crete  by  the 
htter,  he  and  his  comradessailed  for  Asia,  where  he  finally  became 
king  of  Lycia.  Euripides  (Aienu,  39)  confuses  the  two  Sarpcdons. 

See  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  479,  xii.  39a,  xvi.  419M);  Apollodonu 
St.  I.  };  Appian,  Bdl,  civ.  iv.  78;  Hcrodalus  L  Ijy  with 
Rawtinson's  notes. 

SARPI,  PAOLO  <i559-i6aj),  Venetiaa  patriot,  scholar  and 
church  reformer,  was  bom  at  Venice,  on  the  14th  of  August 
1553,  and  was  the  son  of  a  small  trader,  who  left  him  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  relatives, 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Scrvi  di  Maria,  a  minor  Augustiniao' 
oongregatiott  of  Florentine  origin,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Paolo,  by  which,  with  the  q>ithet  Semla, 
he  was  always  known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  15  70  he  sustained 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  eighteen  theses  at  a  disputation 
in  Mantua,  with  such  applause  that  the  duke  made  him  court 
theologian.  Sarpi  spent  four  years  at  Mantua,  applying  himself 
to  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  languages.  After  leaving 
Mantua,  he  repaired  to  Milan,  where  be  enjoyed  the  protection 
•f  Cardinal  Borromco,  but  was  soon  transferred  by  his  superiors 
to  Venice,  as  proiessor  of  philosophy  at  the  Servile  convent. 
In  1579  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business  connected  with  the 
teform  of  his  order,  which  occupied  him  several  years,  and  brought 
kim  into  intimate  relations  with  three  successive  popes,  as  well 
as  the  grand  inquisitor  and  other  persons  of  infiuence.  Having 
toccessfully  terminated  the  affairs  entrusted  to  him,  he  returned 
Io  Venice  in  1388,  and  passed  the  next  seventeen  yean  in  study, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  part  be  was  compelled  to  Uke 
io  the  internal  disputes  of  his  community.  In  itei  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Venetian  senate  for  the  small  bishopric  of 
Caerle,  but  the  papal  nuncio,  who  wished  to  obtain  it  for  a 
prottgi  of  his  own.  Informed  the  pope  that  Sarpi  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  had  controverted  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.  An  attempt  to  procure  another  small  bishopric  in 
Ike  following  year  also  failed,  Clement  VIII.  professing  to  have 
taken  umbrage  at  Sarpi's  extensive  correspondence  with  teamed 
heretics,  but  more  probably  determined  to  thwart  the  desires  of 
the  Ubaai  mica  ol  Venice.  The  sense  of  injury,  no  deobt, 
contributed  to  exasperate  Sarpi's  feelings  towards  the  court  of 


Rome.   For  the  time,  however,  he  tranquilly  pursued  histtndie*,  »a  unique  mark  of  confidence,  the  liberty  of  access  to  the  slate 


writing  those  notes  on  Vieta  which  establish  ilia  proAdeney  ia 
oathematics,  and  a  metaphysical  treatise  now  lost,  which,  if 
Fosrarini'a  account  of  it  may  lie  relied  upon,  antidpaied  the 
•ensationaUsm  of  Locke.  His  anatomical  pursuits  ptobably  date 
(rora  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  They  iUusttate  Us  vcnalilily 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  are  far  from  poasessbig  the  impott- 
aocs  ascribed  to  them  by  his  disciples.  His  claim  to  have 
anticipated  Harvey's  discovery  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
a  ■enoiandtim,  probably  copied  from  Caesalpinus  or  Harvey 
UomU,  with  whom,  aa  w«U  u  with;  Bacon  and  CiUxit,  h* 


waio'iluea  a  corrtapondence.  The  only  physiological  disooveiy 
which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  the  contractility 
of  the  iris.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his  treatises 
on  scientific  subjects  are  lost,  and  only  known  from  imperfect 
abstracts. 

Clement  died  in  March  1605;  and  Paul  V.  assumed  the  tiaia 
with  the  resolution  to  strain  papal  prerogative  to  the  uttermost. 
At  the  same  time  Venice  was  adopting  measures  to  restrict  it  still 
further.  The  right  of  the  secular  tribunals  to  lake  cogtuaance 
of  the  offences  of  eccltsiastica  had  been  asaerted  in  two  remark- 
able cases;  and  the  scope  of  two  ancient  bws  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  forbidding  the  foundation  of  churches  or  ecclesiastical 
congregations  without  the  consent  of  the  state,  and  the  acquisition 
of  property  by  priests  or  rcligioua  bodies,  had  been  extended  over 
the  entire  territory  of  the  republic.  Ia  January  1606  the  papal 
nui\cio  deUvered  a  brief  demanding  the  unconditional  submission 
of  the  Venetians.  The  senate  having  promised  protection  to  alt 
ecclesiastics  who  should  in  this  emergency  aid  the  republic  by 
their  counsel,  Sarpi  presented  a  memoir,  pointing  oat  that  the 
threatened  censures  might  be  met  in  two  ways — de  }aa»,  by 
prohibiting  their  publication,  and  ie  jure,  by  an  appeal  to  a 
general  council.  The  document  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  Sarpi  was  immediately  made  canonist  and  theo- 
logical counsellor  to  the  republic.  Wh^  in  the  following  April 
the  last  hopes  of  accommodation  were  dispelled  by  Paul's  ex- 
communication of  tile  Venetians  and  his  attempt  to  lay  their 
dominions  under  an  interdict,  Sarpi  entered  with  the  utmost 
energy  into  the  controversy.  He  prudently  began  by  repubUshing 
the  ami-papal  opinions  of  the  famous  canonist  Gerson.  In  an 
anonymous  tract  published  shortly  afterwards  (Risposia  di  un 
Doltore  in  Teoiogia)  be  laid  down  principles  which  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  pope's  autho(ity  in  secular  things.  This  book 
was  promptly  put  upon  the  Index,  and  the  repubUcalion  of 
Gerson  was  attacked  by  Bellarmine  with  a  seventy  which  obliged 
Sarpi  to  reply  in  an  Apalofia.  The  Contidtratimi  suUtctmun 
and  the  Trattato  detV  interdcHo^  the  latter  partly  prepared  under 
his  direction  by  other  theologians,  speedily  followed.  Numerous 
other  pamphlets  appeared,  inspired  or  controlled  by  Sarpi,  who 
had  received  the  further  aK>ointmeot  of  censor  over  all  that 
should  be  written  at  Venice  in  defence  of  the  republic.  Never 
before  in  a  religious  controversy  had  the  appeal  been  made  so 
exclusively  to  reason  and  history;  never  before  had  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  bis  eminence  maintained  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to 
the  state,  and  disputed  the  pope's  right  to  employ  spiritual 
censures,  except  under  restrictions  which  virtually  abrogated  it. 
Material  arguments  were  no  longer  at  the  pope's  disposal.  The 
Venetian  clergy,  a  few  religious  orders  excepted,  disregarded  the 
interdict,  and  discharged  their  functions  as  usuaL  The  Catholic 
powers  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  At  length  (AprO 
1607)  a  compromise  was  arranged  through  the  mediation  of  the 
king  of  France,  which,  while  salving  over  the  pope's  dignity,  con- 
ceded the  points  at  issue.  The  great  victory,  however,  was  net 
so  much  the  defeat  of  the  papal  pretensions  as  the  demonstration 
that  interdicts  and  excommunications  had  lost  their  force. 
Even  this  was  not  whoDy  satisfactory  to  Sarpi,  who  longed  for 
the  toleration  of  Protestant  worship  In  Venice,  and  had  hoped 
for  a  separation  from  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  a  Venetian 
free  church  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  would 
have  been  reacted,  and  in  which  the  Bible  would  have  been  an 
open  book.  The  republic  rewarded  her  champion  with  the 
further  distinction  of  state  counsellor  in  Jurisprudence,  and. 


archives.  These  honours  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  the 
uttermost  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  oi 
assassins  and  left  for  dead,  but  the  wounds  were  not  mortal. 
The  bravos  found  a  refuge  in  the  papal  territories.  Their  chief, 
Poma,  declared  that  he  had  been  moved  to  attempt  the  murder 
by  bis  seal  for  rcHgioB,  a  degree  of  piety  and  self -sacrifice  which 
seems  incredible  in  a  bankrupt  oil-merchant.  "  Agnosco  stylum 
Curiae  Romanae,"  Sarpi  himself  pleasantly  said,  when  hli 
surgeon  commented  upon  the  ragged  and  inartistic  charactet 
of   the  wounds,  and   the  joslice  of  the  observation  ia  at 
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incontestable  as  its  wit.    The  only  question   can  be  as  to  tbe 
degree  of  complicity  of  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  remainder  of  Sarpi's  life  was  spent  peacefully  in  his  cloister, 
though  plots  against  him  continued  to  be  tormed,  and  he  occasion- 
ally spoke  of  taking  refuge  in  England.  When  not  engaged  in 
framing  state  papers,  he  devoted  htmsclf  to  scientific  stuoies,  and 
comp>osod  several  works.  A  Machiavellian  tract  on  the  funda* 
mental  maxims  of  Venetian  policy  {Opinione  come  (Ubba  eavernarsi  la 
repubblicadi  Venecia),  used  by  his  adversaries  to  blacken  nis  memory, 
is  undoubtedly  not  his.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  Gradcnigo. 
Nor  did  he  complete  a  reply  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  to 
the  Squitinio  delta  libertd  veneta,  which  he  perhaps  found  unanswer* 
able.  In  1610  appeared  his  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices.  "  in 
which,"  says  Ricci,  "  he  purged  the  church  of  the  defilement  intro- 
duced by  spurious  decretals.'  In  161 1  he  assailed  another  abuse  by 
his  treatise  on  the  right  of  asylum  claimed  for  churches,  which  wa* 
immediately  placed  on  the  Index.  In  1615  a  dispute  between  the 
Venetian  government  and  the  Inquisition  respecting  the  prohibition 
of  a  book  led  him  to  write  on  the  history  and  procedure  of  the 
Venetian  Inquisition;  and  in  1619  his  chief  literary  work,  the  Hislort 
of  Ihe  Council  of  Trent,  was  printed  at  London  under  the  name  of 
Pietro  Soave  Polano,  an  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto.  The 
editor,  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  has  been  accused  of  falsifying  the 
text,  but  a  comparison  with  a  MS.  corrected  by  Sarpi  himself  snows 
that  the  alterations  are  both  unnecessary  ana  unimportant.  This 
memorable  lKX)k,  together  with  the  rival  and  apologetic  histor>'  by 
Cardinal  Pallavicini,  is  minutely  criticized  by  Ranke  (History  of  the- 
Popes,  appendix  No.  3),  who  tests  the  veracity  of  both  writers  by 
examining  the  use  they  have  respectively  made  01  their  MS.  materials. 
The  result  is  not  highly  favourable  to  either;  neither  can  be  taxed 
with  deliberate  falsification,  but  both  have  coloured  and  suppressed. 
They  write  as  advocates  rather  than  historians.  Ranke  rates  the 
literary  qualities  of  Sarpi's  work  very  highly.  Sarpi  never  acknow* 
Icdgcd  his  authorship,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  de 
Conde  to  extract  the  secret  from  him.  He  survived  the  publication 
four  years,  dying  on  the  I5ih  of  January  1623,  labourmg  for  his 
country  to  the  last.  The  day  before  his  death  he  had  dictated  three 
replies  to  questions  on  affairs  of  state,  and  his  last  words  were 
"  Esto  perpetua."  His  posthumSus  History  of  Oie  Interdict  was 
printed  at  Venice  the  year  after  his  death,  with  the  disguised  imprint 
of  Lyons. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Sarpi's  real  belief  and  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  by  the  letters  of  Christoph  von  Dohna,  envoy 
of  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt.  to  Venice,  published  by  Moriiz  Ritter 
in  the  Briefe  und  Aden  zur  Cesckichte  des  dreissigjahngen  Krieges, 
vol.  ii.  (Munich,  1874).  Sarpi  told  Dohna  that  he  greatly  disliked 
saying  mass,  and  celebrated  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  but  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  as  he  would  otherwise  seem  to  admit  the  validity 
of  the  papal  prohibition,  and  thus  betray  the  cause  of  Venice.  Tliis 
supplies  the  key  to  his  whole  behaviour;  he  was  a  patriot  first  and  a 
religious  reformer  afterwards.  He  was  "  rooted  "  in  what  Diodati 
described  to  Dohna  as  "  the  most  dangerous  maxim,  that  God  docs 
not  regard  externals  so  long  as  the  mind  and  heart  are  right  before 
Him."  Sarpi  had  another  maxim,  which  he  thus  formulated  to 
Dohna:  Le  falsilcl  non  dico  moi  mat,  ma  la  veritd  non  a  ognuno. 
It  must  further  be  considered  that,  though  Sarpi  admired  the 
English  prayer-book,  he  was  neither  Anglican,  Lutheran  nor 
Calvinist,  and  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate  himnlf 
to  any  Protestant  church.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Lc  Couraycr. 
"qu'il  6tait  Catholique  en  gros  ct  quelque  fois  Protestant  en  detail,' 
Bcems  not  altogether  groundless,  though  it  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  summing  up  of  the  question.  His  scientific  attain- 
ments must  have  been  great.  Galileo  would  not  have  wasted 
his  time  in  corresponding  with  a  man  from  whom  he  could  Icarn 
nothing;  and,  though  Sarpi  did  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  invent  the 
telescope,  he  immediately  turned  it  to  practical  account  by  con- 
structing a  map  of  the  moon. 

Sarpi's  life  was  written  by  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  Father 
Fulgenzio  Micanzio.  whose  work  is  meagre  and  uncritical.  Bianchi- 
Giovini's  biography  (1836)  ts  greatly  marred  by  digressions,  and  is 
inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  by  Arabella  Gcorgina  CamplxU 
(1869),  which  is  enriched  by  numerous  refcrencestoMSS.  unknown 
to  Bianchi-Giovini.  T.  A.  Trollope's  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  thg 
Friar  (1861)  is  in  the  main  a  mere  abstract  of  Bianchi-Giovini,  but 
adds  a  spirited  account  of  the  conclave  of  Paul  V.  The  incidents 
of  the  Venetian  dispute  from  day  to  day  are  related  in  the  con- 
temporary diaries  published  by  Enrico  Cornet  (Vienna,  1859). 
Giusto  Fontanini's  Storia  arcana  deila  vita  di  Pietro  Sarpi  (1863),  a 
bitter  libel,  is  nevertheless  important  for  the  letters  of  Sarpi  it 
contains,  as  Griselini's  Memorie  e  aneddolf  ( 1 760)  is  from  the  autnor't 
access  to  Sarpi's  unpublished  writings,  afterwards  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire.  FoscarinPs  History  of  Vertelian  Literature  is 
important  on  the  same  account.  Sarpi's  memoirs  on  state  affain 
remain  in  the  Venetian  archives.  Portions  of  his  correspondence 
have  been  printed  at  various  times,  and  ineditcd  letters  from  him 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  public  libraries.  The  King's  library  in 
the  British  Museum  has  a  valuable  collection  of  tracts  in  the  Interdict 
cootroversy,  formed  by  Consul  Smith. 
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n  Addition  to  the  above  works  see  Balan.  Fm  Pado  Sarpi 
.  /enioe.  1887)  and  Paacolato.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Milan,  1893).  Some 
hitherto  unpuUished  letters  of  Sarpi  were  edited  by  Karl  Bcnrath 
and  published,  under  tbe  title  PaUo  Sarpi.  Neua  Briefer  i6o8-t6i6 
(at  Leipzig  to  1909).]  (R.  G.) 

SARPSBORO.  a  seaport  and  manufacturing  town  of  Norway. 
in  Sniaalenene  ami  (county),  68  m.  S.S.E.  of  Christiania  on  the 
Gothenburg  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  6888.  It  is  the  junction  for 
an  alternative  line  to  Cbrisliania  (oQoning  the  Glommen  valley. 
It  sprang  into  importance  through  the  utilization  of  the  falb 
in  the  river  Glommen  for  driving  saw-mills  and  generating 
electric  power.  The  Sarpsfos,  south-east  of  the  town,  is  a 
majestic  fall,  descending  74  ft.  with  a  width  of  130  ft.  There  are 
wood-pulp  factories  (one  worked  by  an  English  company  employ- 
ing over  xooo  hands),  factories  for  calcium  carbide  (used  for 
manufacturing  acetylene  gas),  paper  and  aluminium;  and 
spinning  and  wea^ng  mills.  There  arc  two  large  electric  supply 
stations,  and  power  and  light  are  furnished  from  this  pcant  to 
Frederikstad,  9  m.  S.W.  The  port  is  at  Sannesond,  x  m.  S.; 
iu  quays  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  30  ft.  The  town 
was  originally  founded  in  the  nth  century,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Swedes  in  t  567.    The  existing  town  dates  from  rfi^g. 

SARRACENIA,  or  SmE-SAODLE  Flower,  a  genus  of  {Mtchcr- 
plants  with  seven  species  native  In  the  eastern  states  of  North 
America.  They  are  perennial  h^baccous  marsh-plants  with  ja 
rosette  of  leaves  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  tall  stalk 
bearing  a  large  single  nodding  flower.  The  leaves  are  erect  and 
in  the  form  of  long  slender  pitchers,  with  a  longitudinal  wing 
and  a  terminal  hood,  to  which  insects  are  attracted  by  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  upper  parts  and  the  nectar  which  is  secreted 
there.  The  interior  of  the  pitcher  is  half-filled  with  watn*  and 
the  wall  is  lined  internally  in  the  lower  part  with  stiff  downward 
pointing  hairs,  which  prevent  the  escape  of  insects.  The  insects 
which  are  drowned  in  the  pitcher  become  decomposed  and 
digested  by  the  fluid,  and  the  products  of  digestion  are  ultimately 
alMorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  pitcher  and  serve  as  &  source  <rf 
nitrogenous  food.   (See  also  Pitchek  Plants.) 

SARRAZIN.  JACQUES  (1588-1660),  French  painter,  bora  at 
Noyon  in  1 58S,  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  and  worked  there 
under  a  Frenchman  named  Anguille.  Starting  thus,  Sarrazia 
speedily  obtained  employment  from  Cardinal  Aldobrandint  at 
Frascati,  where  be  won  the  friendship  of  Domenichtno,  with 
whom  he  aftn^ards  worked  on  tbe  high  altar  of  St  Andrea  deUa 
Valle.  His  return  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  niece  of  Snnoa 
Vouet,  was  signalized  by  a  serin  of  successes  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sublet  des  Noyers,  who  entrusted  to  htm  the  woric 
by  which  Sarraztn  is  best  known,  the  decoration  of  the  great 
portal  and  the  dome  of  the  western  facade  of  the  interior  court 
of  the  Louvre.  The  famous  Caryatides  of  the  attic  show  tbe 
profound  study  of  Michelangelo's  art  to  which  Sarrazin  had 
devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  bread-winning  whibt 
in  Rome.  He  now  executed  many  commissions  from  the  queen, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  foimdation  of  the  Academy. 
The  mausoleum  for  the  heart  of  the  prince  de  Cond£  in  the 
Jesuit  church  of  tbe  Rue  Saint  Antoine  was  his  last  considerable 
work  (see  Lenoir,  Muste  des  monummls  fran^ais^  v.  5);  be 
died  on  the  3rd  of  December  1660,  whibt  it  was  in  progress^ 
and  the  crucifix  of  the  altar  was  actually  completed  by  one  ol 
his  pupils  named  Oos. 

SARRETTE.  BERNARD  (1765-1858),  founder  of  tbe  Con- 
servatoire National  de  Husique  et  de  D£claination  m  Paris* 
was  bom  in  Bordeaux  on  the  ayth  M  November  1765,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  April  1858.  Forty-five  musicians  from 
the  dep6t  of  tbe  Gardes  Franpuses  were  gathered  together  by 
him  after  the  14th  of  July  1789,  and  formed  tbe  nucleus  for  the 
music  of  tbe  Garde  Nationale.  In  May  1790,  the  municipality 
of  Paris  increased  tbe  body  to  seventy-eight  musicians.  When 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  tbe  commune  necessitated  the 
suppression  of  the  paid  guard,  Sarrette  kept  the  musidans 
near  him  and  obtamed  from  the  mtmidpalily,  in  June  179a. 
the  cstabUsbment  of  a  free  school  of  music.  On  the  18th  ol 
Brumairc  in  tbe  year  XL  (Nov.  8, 1793)  this  school  wasconvorted 
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into  the  Institut  National  de  Mudqueby  decree  of  theconveotioB, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  i6tb  of  Thennidor  in  the  year  UL  (Aug. 
3>  1 795)  it  was  finally  organized  under  the  name  of  Conaervatoire. 
The  motivea  for  the  imprisonment  of  Sarrette  from  the  2Sth  of 
March  to  the  loth  of  May  171)4.  bave  been  a  source  of  historical 
controversy,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  were  his 
political  views  throughout  this  period  of  the  I^ench  Revolution. 
But  there  is  no  longer  foundation  for  the  theory  of  Zimmermann, 
his  biographer,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  singing  aloud  Critry's 
air,  0  SUhard,  6  mm  roil  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life 
Sarrette  lived  in  rclirement.  The  protection  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  a  source  of  disaster  to  him  in  1815,  when  the  conservatoire 
was  closed,  its  subsequent  history  was  watched  by  its  founder 
as  a  mere  spectator  from  outside. 

Sie  ConMant  Pierre,  B.  SamUt  tt  ks  erima  in  Cmstnattin, 
(Pari.,  1895). 

SAR8APABILLA,  a  popular  drug,  prepared  from  the  long 
fibrous  roots  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Smilax,  indigenous 
to  Central  America,  and  eitending  from  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Mexico  to  Peru.  These  plants  grow  In  swampy  forests, 
and,  being  dioecious  and  varying  much  Id  the  form  of  leaf  in 
different  individuals,  are  imperfectly  known  to  botanists,  only 
two  species  having  been  idcnlificd  with  certainty.  These  are 
SmOai  officinalis  and  S.  mediia,  which  yield  respectively  the 
so^alled  "Jamaica"  and  the  Mexican  varieties.  They  are 
large  perenm'al  climbers  growing  from  short  thick  underground 
stems,  from  which  rise  numerous  semi-woody  flexuous  angular 
stems,  bearing  large  alternate  stalked  long-persistent  and 
prominently  net-veined  leaves,  from  the  base  of  which  spring 
the  tendrils  which  support  the  plant.  The  genus  is  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  Smiliaceae,  and  constitutes  the  tribe  Smila- 
coidide,  characterized  by  its  climbing  habit,  net-veined  leaves 
and  dioecious  flowers. 

The  introduction  of  sarsaparilla  Into  European  medicine 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i(th  century.  Monardes,  a 
physician  of  Seville,  records  that  it  was  brought  to  that  city 
from  New  Spain  about  1536-1545.  Sarsaparilla  must  have 
come  into  extensive  use  soon  afterwards,  for  John  Gerard, 
about  the  close  of  the  century,  states  that  It  was  imported  into 
England  from  Peru  in  great  abundance. 

When  boiled  in  water  the  root  affords  a  dark  extractive  matter, 
the  quantity  of  extract  yielded  by  the  root  being  used  as  a 
criterion  of  its  quality.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  the  root 
a  neutral  substance  in  the  form  of  crystalline  prisms,  which 
crysullizc  in  scales  from  boiling  watcn  This  body,  which  is 
named  paritlin,  is  allied  to  the  saponin  of  quillaia  bark,  from 
which  it  differs  in  not  exciting  sneezing.  The  presence  In  the 
not  of  starch,  resin  and  oxalate  of  lime  is  revealed  by  the  use 
of  the  microscope.  Sarsaparilla  still  has  a  popular  reputation 
as  an  "alterative,"  but  it  has  been  examined  and  tested  in 
every  manner  known  to  modem  medical  science,  and  is  profession- 
ally regarded  as  "pharmacologically  Inert  and  therapeutically 
oseless." 

The  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  met  with.in  cooimcrce  ate  the  follow- 
ing: Jamaica,  Lima,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Guayaquil  and 
Mcxicaa.  Of  these  the  6rst-namcd  yields  the  largest  amount  of 
extract,  viz.  from  35  to  44%;  it  is  the  only  kind  admitted  into 
the  British  pharmacopoeia.  On  the  Continent,  especially  in  luly, 
the  varietiea  having  a  white  surchy  bark,  like  those  of  Honduras 
and  Guatemala,  are  preferred.  "  Jamaica  "  lanaparilla  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  Jamaica  was  at  one  time  the  emporium  for 
sarsaparilla.  which  was  brought  thither  from  Honduras.  New  Spain 
and  nra.  Sanaparijla  is  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  Jamaica,  and 
ia  occasiomUy  exported  thence  to  the  London  market  in  smaB 
quantities,  but  its  orange  colour  and  starchy  bark  are  so  different  in 
appearance  from  the  thin  reddish-brown  bark  of  the  genuine  drug. 
that  it  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  Jamaica  sarsaparilla 
erf  trade  is  collected  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Chiriqui,  in  Panama,  where 
the  plant  yieldina  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  8000  ft.  ^  The 
nmc  bark  is  reddish-brown,  thin  and  shrivelled,  and  then  ia  an 
abundance  of  rootlets,  which  are  technically  known  by  the  name  Of 
"  tjeard."  Lima  sarsaparilla  resembles  the  Jamaica  kind,  but  the 
roots  are  of  a  paler  brown  colour.  In  Honduras  sarsaparilla  the  roots 
are  \tm  wrinkled,  and  the  bark  is  whiter  and  more  starchy,  than  in 
the  Jamaica  kind.  It  is  exported  from  Belize.  Guatemala  sarsa- 
parilla ia  very  similar  to  that  of  flonduras,  but  has  a  more  decided 
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orange  hue,  vk]  the  bark  show*  a  tendeocy  to  split  off.  Guayaquil 
aanaparilta  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  valkry  of  Alausi,  on  the  western 
side  q{  the  equatorial  Andes.  The  bark  is  thick  and  furrowed,  and 
of  a  pale  fawn  colour  internallj/;  the  rootlets  are  (eif,  and  the  root 
itself  is  of  larjeT  diameter  than  in  the  other  kinds.  Sometimes  there 
is  attached  to  the  rootstock  a  portion  of  stem,  which  is  round  and 
not  pricidy,  differing  in  these  respects  from  that  of  Smiiax  o^cinalis, 
which  is  square  and  prickly.  Mexican  sar«aparitla  has  slender, 
shrivelled  roots  neaHv  devoicl  of  rootlets.  It  is  collected  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican  Andes  throughout  the  year,  and  is  the 
produce  of  Smiiax  mtdica. 

The  collection  of  sarsaparilla  root  b  a  very  tedious  business;  a 
single  root  takes  an  Indian  half  a  day  or  sometimes  even  a  day  and 
a  half  to  unearth.  The  roots  extend  horixontally  in  the  ground  on 
all  sides  for  about  9  ft.,  and  from  these  the  earth  has  to  be  carefully 
scraped  away  and  other  roots  cut  through  where  such  cone  aorow 
them.  A  plant  four  years  old  win  yiela  16  lb  of  fresh  root,  and  a 
well-grown  one  from  32  to  64  lb,  but  more  than  half  the  weight  is  lost 
in  drying.  The  more  slender  roots  are  generaHy  left,  and  the  stem 
ii  cut  down  near  to  the  muod,  the  crown  of  the  root  being  covered 
with  leaves  and  earth.  Thus  treated,  the  plant  continues  to  grow, 
and  roots  may  again  be  cut  from  it  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  but 
the  yield  wilt  be  smaller  and  the  roots  more  slender  and  leu  starchy. 
In  some  varieties,  as  the  Guayaquil  and  Mexican,  the  whole  plant, 
including  the  rootuock,  is  pulled  up. 

-  In  several  species  at  Smtlax  the  roots  become  thickened  here  aad 
there  into  large  tuberous  swellings  4  to  6  in.  long,  and  t  or  2  in.  in 
thickness.  These  tubers  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
China,  but  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  only  on  the  Continent,  under 
the  name  of  China  root,  although  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
same  time  as  sarsaparilla.  China  root  is  obtained  from  6'.  China  and' 
is  a  native  of  Cochin  China.  China  and  Japan,  and  extensively  im- 
ported into  India,  also  from  S.  glabra  and  S.  lanceaejolia ,  natives  of 
India  and  China,  the  tubers  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
S.  China.  A  similar  root  is  yielded  by  S.  pseudo-China  and  S. 
tamnoidts  in  the  United  States  from  New  Jersey  southwards:  by 
a.  balbisiana.  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  .S.  Japicanga  and  S.  syring' 
aides,  and  5.  brasiliensis  in  South  America.  The  name  of  Indian 
sarsaparilla  is  given  to  the  roots  of  Hemidesmus  indicus,  an  Asclcpia* 
daceous  plant  indigenous  to  India.  These  roots  are  readily  dis- 
tirguii'hed  from  those  of  true  sarsaparilla  by  their  loose  cracked 
bark  and  by  their  odour  and  taste,  recalling  those  of  mclilot. 

SARSFIEU).  PATRICK  (?  -1693),  titular  earl  of  Lucan, 
Irish  Jacobite  and  soldier,  belonged  to  an  An^o*Nonnan  family 
long  settled  in  Ireland.  He  was  bom  at  Lucan,  but  the  date  is 
unknown.  His  father  Patrick  Sars&eld  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Rory  (Roger)  O'Moore.  who  organiied  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1641.  The  family  possessed  an  estate  of  £2000  a  year.  Patrick, 
who  was  a  younger  son,  entered  Dongan's  regiment  of  foot  on 
the  Qth  of  February  1678.  In  his  early  years  he  ia  known  to 
have  challenged  Lord  Grey  for  a  supposed  reflection  on  the 
veracity  of  the  Irish  people  (September  x68i),  and  in  the 
December  of  that  year  he  was  run.  through  the  body  in  a  duel  in 
which  he  engaged  as  second.  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  he  saw  service  in  the  English  regiments  which 
were  attached  to  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  acccsaioa 
of  King  James  II.  led  to  his  return  home. 

He  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Western  rebellion  at  the 
battle  of  SedRcmoor  on  the  6ih  of  July  16S5.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  King  James  had  adoptm  the 
dangerous  policy  of  remodelling  the  Iriih  army  so  as  to  turn  it  from 
a  Protestant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  force,  and  Sarsfield.  whose  family 
adhorcd  to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  selected  to  asitst  in  this  re- 
ofsani?:ation.  He  went  to  Ireland  with  Rirhard  Talliot.  afterwards 
earl  of  Tyrconnel  (q.v.).  who  was  appointed  commander-in<hicf  by 
the  king.  In  16S8  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  no  son, 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate,  which  in  those  troubled 
times  can  have  bern  of  small  advantage  to  him.  When  the  king 
brought  over  a  few  Irish  soldiers  to  t.ocrce  the  English.  Sarsfield  came 
in  command  of  them.  Asthe  king  was  deserted  by  his  army  there 
was  no  serious  fighting,  but  Sarsfield  had  a  brush  with  soine  of  the 
Scottish  soldiers  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Wincanton. 
When  King  James  disbanded  his  army  and  fled  to  Fraitce,  Sarsfield 
accompaniecf  him.  In  1689  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  king. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  he  did  good  service  by  securing 
Connaught  for  the  Jacobites.  The  king,  who  is  said  to  have  described 
him  as  a  brave  fellow  who  had  no  head,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigaflior.  and  then  major-general  with  some  reluctance.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  battle  of"^  the  Boyne  (ist  of  July  1690).  and  during 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  that  Sarsiield  came  prommcntly  forward.  His 
capture  of  a  convoy  of  military  stores  at  one  of  the  two  places  rolled 
Ballynccty  between  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  delayed  the  siege  of 
the  town  till  the  winter  rains  forced  the  Fngli<ih  to  retire.  This 
achievement,  which  i*;  said  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  have  turned 
^ritficld's  head,  made  him  the  popular  hero  of  the  war  with  the 
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Irish.  His  generosity,  his  couraj;e  and  his  commandlnK  heieht,  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  affection  of  the  Irish.  When  the 
cause  of  King  James  was  ruined  in  Ireland,  Sarsheld  arranged 
the  capitulation  of  Limericlc  and  sailed  to  France  on  the  ssndof 
December  1691  with  many  of  his  countrymen  who  entered  the 
French  service.  He  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant-eeneral 
(marichal  de  camp)  from  King  Louis  XIV.  and  fought  with  distinc* 
tion  in  Flanders  till  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen 
or  Neerwindcn,  on  the  19th  of  August  1693.  He  died  at  hluv  two  or 
three  days  after  the  battle.  In  1691  he  had  been  created  earl  of 
Lucan  by  King  James.  He  married  Ladv  Honora  de  Burgh,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  James,  who  died  cbildlesa  in  1718.  His  widow 
married  the  duke  of  Berwick. 

J.  Todhunter,  Lt/e  of  Ptrick  SarffM  (London.  1895). 

SARTAINi  JOHN  (1808-1897).  American  artist,  was  bom  in 
London,  England,  on  the  24th  of  October  1808.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  the  pioneer  of  mezioiint  engraving  in  America. 
Early  in  his  career  he  painted  portraits  in  oil  and  made  miniatures; 
he  engraved  plates  in  1841-1848  for  Crahan*s  Magazine,  pub- 
lished by  George  Rex  Graham  (1813-1894);  became  editor 
and 'proprietor  of  Campbell's  ForeigH  Scmi-MonlUy  Maganne 
in  1843;  and  from  1849-1852  published  nith  Graham  Sarlain'i 
Union  ifogaane.  He  bad  charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  in  1876;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Washington  Memorial, 
by  Rudolf  Siemering,  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia;  designed 
medallions  for  the  monument  to  Washington  and  Lafayette 
erected  in  1869  in  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  a 
cavaliere  of  the  Royal  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  35th  of  October  1897.  His 
Reminiscences  if  a  Very  Old  Han  (New  York,  1899)  are  of  unusual 
interest.  Of  his  children  Wiluah  Sastain  (b.  1843).  landscape 
and  figure  painter,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  list  of 
November  1843,  studied  under  his  father  and  under  Lion  Bonnat, 
Paris,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
and  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Another  son,  Sauuel  Saktain  (1830-1906),  and  a  daughter, 
Emily  Sariaim  (b.  1841),  who  in  1886  became  principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  were  also  American 
artists. 

SARTHE,  a  department  of  north-western  France,  formed  in 
1790  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  and  portions  of  Anjou 
and  of  Peiche.  Pop.  (1906)  411,470.  Area  3410  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Ome,  N.E.  by  Eure-et-Loir, 
E.  hy  Loir-ct-Chcr,  S.  by  Indre-et-Loirc  and  Maine-et-Loire 
and  W.  by  Mayenne.  The  Sarthc,  a  sub-lribuUiy  of  the  Loire, 
flows  in  a  south-westeriy  direction  through  the  department; 
and  the  Loire,  which  along  with  the  Sarthe  joins  the  Mayenne 
to  form  the  Maine  above  Angers,  traverses  its  southern  borders. 
Broken  and  elevated  country  is  found  in  the  north  and  east 
of  the  department,  which  elsewhere  is  low  and  undulating. 
The  highest  point  (on  the  boundary  towards  Ome)  is  1115  ft 
The  Sarthe  daws  past  Le  Mans  and  SabK,  receiving  the 
Merdercau  and  the  V£gre  from  the  right,  and  the  Ome  Saosnoise 
and  the  Huiine  from  the  left.  The  Loir  passes  La  Fldche,  and 
along  its  chalky  banks  caves  have  been  hollowed  out  which. 
Uke  those  along  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  serve  as  dwelling-houses 
and  stores.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  jt*  to  52*  Fahr. 
The  raiitfall  is  between  15  and  a6  in. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live  by  agriculture.  There  are 
three  distinct  districts: — the  corn  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Sarthe 
and  the  Huisne;  the  region  of  barren  land  and  moor,  partly  planted 
with  pine,  between  those  two  streams  and  the  Loir;  andthe  wine- 
growing country  to  the  south  of  the  Loir.  Sarthe  ranks  high  amonj 
French  departments  in  the  prr<riuction  of  barley,  and  more  hemp  is 
grown  here  than  in  any  other  tli-partment.  The  raising  of  cattle  and 
of  horses,  notably  those  of  tlic  Pcrchc  breed,  prospers,  and  fowls 
and  geese  are  fattened  in  Urtje  numbers  for  the  Paris  market. 
Appl^  are  largely  grown  for  -  ider.  The  chief  forests  are  those  of 
Beret  in  the  south  and  Perseignc  in  the  north,  but  ihe  department 
owes  its  well-wooded  appearance  in  a  great  measure  to  the  hedges 
planted  with  trees  which  divide  the  fields.  Coal,  marble  and_  free- 
stone are  among  the  mineral  products.  The  suple  industry  is  the 
weaving  of  heinp  and  Hax,  and  conon  and  wool-weaving  are  al» 
canied  on.    Paper  and  cardboard  are  made  in  several  localities. 


Inm-foundries.  capper  and  bell  foundries,  factorin  {or  pnnrision- 
preserving.  marble-works  at  Sabli,  potteries,  tile-works,  gla»-wortcs 
and  stained-glass  manufaetofies,  cunieries,  machine  factories,  wire- 
gauze  factories.  Hour-mills  and  distilleries  are  also  prominent  in- 
dustrial establishments,  a  great  variety  of  which  are  found  at  Le 
Mans.  Flour,  agricultural  products,  live  stock  and  poultry  form  the 
bulk  of  the  exports.  The  department  is  served  by  the  Western,  th« 
Orleans  and  the  State '  railways,  and  the  Sarthe  and  Loir  pivvide 
about  100  m.  of  waterway,  though  the  latter  river  carries  little 
traffic. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans  and  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours,  has  its  court  of  appeal  at  Angers, 
and  its  educational  centre  at  Caen,  and  constitutes  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  IV  army  corps,  with  its  headquarters  at  1^  Mans. 
The  four  arrondissements  are  named  from  Le  Mans,  the  chief  town. 
La  Fliche.  Mamers  and  St  Calais.  The  principal  places  are  Le 
Mans,  La  Flichc.  La  Ferti  Bernard,  Sabli  and  Soleames,  which 
receive  separate  treatmenu  Besides  these  places,  those  of  chid 
architectural  interest  are  Le  Lude,  which  has  a  fine  chlieau  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  5ill6-le-Guillaume,  where  there  is  a  Gothic 
church  and  a  stronghold  of  the  isth  century,  and  St  Calais,  the 
church  of  which  tlates  from  the  1410  to  the  17th  centuries. 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE  (1729-1802),  Italian  composer,  was  bora 
at  Faenza  on  the  28tb  of  December  1729.  He  was  educated  by 
Padre  Martini,  and  appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
Faenza  before  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year.  Resigning 
his  appointment  in  1750,  Sarti  devoted  himself  to  the  study  o{ 
dramatic  music,  becoming  director  of  the  Faenza  theatre  ia 
1752.  In  1751  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Pomfeo,  with  great 
success.  His  next  works,  //  Si  Paslore,  iledonle,  Demojoonlt 
and  L'Olimpiade,  assured  him  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  ia 
'753  King  Frederick  V  of  Denmark  invited  him  to  Copenhagen, 
with  the  appointments  of  HofkapeUmeister  and  director  of  the 
opeia.  Here  he  produced  bis  Ciro  riconsosciulo.  In  1765  he 
travelled  to  Italy  to  engage  some  new  singers;  meanwhile  the 
death  of  King  Frederick  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  his  engage- 
ment. In  1769  he  went  to  London,  where  he  could  only  contrive 
to  exist  by  giving  music  lessons.  In  1770  he  obtained  a  post  in 
Vem'ce  as  music  master  at  the  Conservalorio  dell'  Ospedalelto. 
In  1779  he  was  elected  maestro  di  cappclla  at  the  cathedral  o( 
Mu.n,  where  he  remained  until  1784.  Here  he  eietcised  his 
triie  vacation — composing,  in  addition  to  at  least  twenty  of  bis 
most  successful  operas,  a  vast  quantity  of  sacred  music  for  the 
cathedral,  and  educating  a  number  of  clever  pupils,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  Cherubini.  In  Z784  Sarti  wa» 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine  11.  to  St  Feteraburg.  On  bis 
way  tliither  he  stopped  at  Vienna,  where  the  einpetor  Joseph  U. 
received  him  with  marked  favour,  and  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Moiart.  He  reached  St  Peteisburg  in  1785, 
and  at  once  took  the  direction  of  the  opera,  for  which  he  com- 
posed many  new  pieces,  besides  some  veiy  striking  sacred  music, 
including  a  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  of  Ochakov,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  firing  of  real  cannon.  He  ranaiiicd  in  Russia 
until  1801,  when  his  health  was  so  broken  that  be  solicited 
permission  to  return.  The  emperor  Alexander  dismissed  him 
in  1802  with  a  liberal  pension;  letters  of  nobility  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  empress  Catherine.  His  most  successful 
operas  in  Russia  weie  i4r«iiiMa  and  Ofefo,  for  the  latter  of  which 
the  empress  herself  wrote  the  libretto.  Sarti  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  28th  of  July  1802. 

Sani's  opera  /  Due  LUiganli  has  been  Immortalued  by  MoiaR, 
who  introduced  an  air  from  it  into  the  supper  scene  in  Do» 
Gunanm.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mozart's  Ifotu  di  Figaro 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  influence  of  this  aptn^  which  was 
performed  in  Vienna  in  17S4.  The  admirable  libretto  by  Da 
Ponte,  author  of  the  libretti  of  Figaro  and  Don  Cinanni,  show* 
similar  situations,  and  the  complicated  finale  of  the  fitst  act 
served  as  a  model  to  Mozart  for  tbe  finale  o(  the  but  act  o( 
Figaro. 

SARZANA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  9  m.  E.  of  Spezia,  on  the  railway  to  Pisa,  at  the 
point  where  the  railway  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  north,  59  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  6531  (town);  11,830  (commune). 
The  handsome  cathedral  of  white  marble  in  the  Gothic  style, 
dating  from  1355,  was  completed  in  1474.  It  contains  two 
elaborstely-seulptuied  altan  of  the  latter  period.    The  former 
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dtMfel  (now  gaol),  built  by  the  Pisant,  wms  denioUsbed  ind 
R-erected  by  Loivnzo  de'  Medici.  The  ctstle  of  SinaiwUo  wu 
built  by  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.  1328),  whue  tomb  by  the 
Piun  Giovanni  di  fialducci  is  in  S.  Franceico.  The  Palazzo 
del  Capitano,  by  Giuhano  da  Maiano  (1473),  haa  been  entirely 
altered.  Sarzana  has  one  of  the  most  important  glass-botile 
factories  in  Italy,  also  brick-works  and  a  patent  fuel  factory. 

Sanana  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  Its  position 
at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Magra  (ane.  Uacra),  the 
boundary  between  Etruria  and  Liguria  in  Roman  times,  gave  it 
military  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  It  arose  as  the  successor 
of  tlie  ancient  Luna,  3  ra.  S.E.;  the  first  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  98],  and  in  i»»  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  hither. 
A  branch  of  the  Cadolingi  di  Borgonuovo  family,  lords  of 
Fucecchie  in  Tuscany  from  the  loth  century  onwards,  which 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  had  settled  near  Sarzana 
licfore  1164;  in  isisamemberof  the  family  took  up  his  residence 
in  AJaccio,  and  hence,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  de- 
scended the  emperor  Napoleon  I.  Sarzana,  owing  to  its  position 
on  the  frontier,  changed  masters  more  than  once,  belonging  first 
to  Pisa,  then  to  Florence,  then  to  the  Banco  di  S.  Giorgio  of 
Genoa  and  from  >%^l  to  Genoa  itself.  In  1814  it  wss  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  frontier  between  Lfguria  and 
Tuscany  being  now  made  to  run  between  it  and  Carrara. 

ttSilNA  VAHSA.  a  hiuory  of  the  Buddhist  order  in  Burma, 
which  was  composed,  in  that  country,  by  PaftM-stmi  in  tSsr. 
It  a  written  in  Pali  prose;  and  is  based  on  earlier  documents, 
in  Pali  or  Burmese,  still  extant,  but  not  yet  edited.  The  earlier 
put  of  the  work  deals  with  the  history  of  Buddhism  outside  of 
BuinuL  This  is  based  on  the  MahAvamsa,  and  other  well-known 
Ceylon  works;  and  has  no  independent  value.  The  latter  part 
e(  Ibe  work,  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  deals  with  Buddhism 
in  Bums,  and  contains  infomunion  not  obtainable  ebewhete. 
Down  to  the  iilh  century  the  account  is  meagre,  legendary  and 
ioocdible.  After  that  date  it  is  sober,  intelligible  and  in  all 
ptobability  mostly  accurate.  This  portion  occupies  about  one 
handndpages8voin  the  excellent  edition  of  tlie  text  prepared 
ioe  the  fili  Text  Society  in  tSf;  by  Dr  Mabel  Bode.  It  shows 
a  continuous  literary  eBort  through  the  eight  and  a  half  centuries, 
and  constantly  renewed  ecclesiastical  controversy.  The  latter 
is  ooaccmed  for  the  most  part  with  minor  questioiis  relating  to 
rales  of  the  order,  there  being  a  tendency,  as  lelazations  of  the 
rales  crept  in  with  the  lapse  of  time,  to  hark  back  to  the  origirud 
aimplidty.  Of  differences  in  matters  of  doctrine  tbete  is  no 
«■■«■■'■'>»  in  this  manual.  Dr  Bode  has  prefixed  to  her  edition  a 
detaSad  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  book.     (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

SAMIUUI,  a  town  of  British  India,  m  the  Shahabad  district 
of  Bengal,  with  a  station  on  the  East  Imlian  railway,  406  m.  N.W. 
bom  Calcutta.  Pop.  (igoi)  13,644.  It  is  famous  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  Afghan  Sher  Shah,  who  defeated  Humayun 
and  became  emperor  of  Delhi  (1540-1545).  The  tomb,  which  is 
the  finest  example  of  Mahommedan  architecture  in  Bengal, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial  lake.  Close  by 
is  the  tomb  of  Sbei  Shah's  father. 

MSH.  (1)  A  framework  of  wood  in  which  glass  is  fixed  for 
a  window,  particularly  a  framework  for  Urge  panes  of  glass  in 
two  parts  which  open  and  shut  by  sliding  up  or  down.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  cAdtiis,  diJuc,  Lat.  ca^a,  box,  case, 
up€n,  to  hold.  The  word  is,  therefore,  a  doublet  of  "  case  " 
and  "  cash  "  (gv.*-)-  (')  A  long  band  of  silk  or  other  fine  or 
oiunented  material  worn  round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders 
as  part  of  a  woman's  or  child's  dress,  or  as  a  sign  or  badge  of 
e&ce,  at  as  part  of  aa  official  costiunc  or  uniform.  The  word 
is  am  adaptation  of  the  Arab,  skitk,  muslin,  especially  used  (of 
the  soft  muslin  or  silken  bands  used  for  wrapping  round  the  head 
iBthtformof  a  tiuban).  In  its  early  uses  in  English  it  appears 
as  a  term  used  by  oriental  travellers  and  writers  on  the  East  as 
aa  equivalent  for  a  Mahommedan. 

MBKATCHEVAN.  a  province  of  Western  Canada,  lying 
between  the  two  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Msnitoba.  Area, 
<50,6sp  sq.  m.  'The  south-eastern  portion  is  chiefly  prsirie, 
\iia%  the  continuation  of  the  second  prairie  steppe  found  in 


Manitoba.  About  104*  W.  the  Missouri  Coteau,  aa  elevatjoa 
of  several  hundred  feet,  probably  aa  old  glacial  moraine,  crosses 
the  southern  bouiulaty  and  runs  north-westward,  being  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  third  prairie  steppe  which  runs  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  elevations  of  note  are  found  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  province.  On  the  central  part  of  the 
southern  boundary  is  Wood  Moimtain,  a  succession  of  day  hills. 
On  the  tower  level  is  Moose  Mountain,  and  north  of  it  Beaver 


Hills  and  Touchwood  Hills.  These  are  elevations  of  morainal 
or  glacial  deposits.  Tbe  river  Saskatchewan  {q.t.)  gives  its 
name  to  the  province.  In  central  Saskatchewan  near  the  south 
bend  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  be^s  the  river  Qu'Appelle 
{"  Who  Calls?  "),  which  runs  eastward,  and  crossing  the  western 
boundary  of  Manitoba  falls  into  the  Assiniboine  river.  Farther 
to  the  south  rises  the  Souris  river,  which  flows  parallel  to  the 
Missouri  Coteau,  pssses  southward  into  N.  Dakota,  and  again 
entering  the  province  of  Manitoba  finds  its  way  at  length  into 
the  Assinibuine  rivet.    North  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  the 
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surface  of  the  province  becomes  heavfly  wooded,  and  this  great 
iottst  continues  through  the  broken  Laurentian  and  Cambrian 
region,  becoming  dwarfed  as  it  goes  north.  In  this  portion  of 
the  province  are  found  Reindeer  Lake,  and  north-west  of  this 
the  easterly  portion  of  Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  on  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  tine  of  Alberta. 

QimaU. — Extending  ai  the  province  does  from  north  to  south 
for  more  than  750  m..  it  may  be  readily  acen  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Alberta,  there  wilt  he  a  great  ran^e  of  climate  and  temperature. 
The  louth-tt'cstern  part  of  the  province  is  influenced  much  by  the 
Chinook  windt  which  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys  come 
through  Alberta-  The  clinute  here  is  dry,  and  portions  o(  the 
country^  need  irrigation.  In  south-eastern  Saslcatchcwan  the 
prairie  lies  on  a  lower  level,  there  is  more  fnoisture.  and  the  climate 
m  winter  is  more  steady.  The  whole  province  of  Sadcatdiewan, 
except  th:  south-western  part,  is  wdt  watered.  As  in  the  case  of 
Albma.  the  southern  third  of  Saskatchewan  has  a  moderate  and 
changeable  climate;  in  the  central  third  ranging  from  Regina  to 
Prince  Albert  it  is  steady,  while  in  the  nofthern  third,  thnmah  the 
Laurentian  ivgbn  to  60*  N.,  h  is  severe.  Compare  the  foUowing 
uWe:— 


Maple  Cieek  . 
Swilt  Current 
Regina    .     . 
Prince  Albert 
Battleford 

Mean  Temperature. 

Ptedpiution. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

»49S'i- 

■402  „ 
lots ., 

62* 

to* 

so* 

153: 

lO-iSIn. 
I7<H  .. 
903  .. 

,  The  animal  life  of  Saskatchewan  resembles  that  of  Alberta  (g.v.), 
cxeeptins  the  mountain  lion,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat, 
whicD  belong  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  plant  life  of  Saskat- 
chewan is  much  like  that  of  eastern  Alberta.  The  Douglas  fir  and 
several  varieties  of  pine  found  in  ]tbe  Rocky  Mountains  do  not 
occur. 

PopulatUm.—'By  the  census  o(  1906  the  population  o{  Saskat- 
chewan was  found  to  be  iS7,7£j.  It  bad  grown  from  91,379 
in  1901  (the  area  of  the  province  being  in  1906  somewhat  gteater 
thsn  in  1901).  The  population  is  to  a  laige  extent  Canadian, 
and  the  immigration  has  been  largely  from  (1)  the  British  Isles; 
(})  the  United  States;  (])  the  continent  of  Europe.  Several  large 
bodies  of  foreigners  are  found.  There  is  a  community  of  upwards 
of  8000  Doukhobors — a  sect  of  Russian  Quakers.  Their  tenets 
art  peculiar,  involving  opposition  to  form  in  religion,  to  marriage 
and  to  submission  to  governmental  requirements.  They  desire 
to  hold  their  land  in  common.  The  Russian  writer  Tolstoy 
was  a  promoter  of  this  immigration.  Cocsiderablc  bodies  of 
Galicians  are  also  found  in  the  province.  On  the  Indian  popula- 
tion there  were  9049  in  1901;  and  of  Indian  half-breeds  7949  in 
the  same  year.  The  Indians  of  Saskatchewan  are  chiefly  Plain 
or  Wood  Crecs,  with  a  mixture  among  them  of  Saulteaux.  To- 
ward the  south  small  bands  of  Assiniboines  are  found,  and  here 
and  there  small  companies  of  refugee  Sioux  from  the  United 
States.  All  the  Indians  are  on  government  reserves.  In  these 
reserves  along  the  Qu'Appelle  river  are  presented  many  examples 
of  the  successful  management  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dominion 
government.  These  reserves  are  largely  seli-supporting;  the 
Indians  have  comfortable  houses,  grow  considerable  crops  of 
grain,  make  large  quantities  of  hay  and  possess  herds  of  cattle. 
At  Regina,  Qu'Appelle,  Ctooke<I  Lakes  and  other  industrial 
schools,  young  Indians — both  male  and  female — receive  a 
practical  education.  Many  o(  these  are  making  excellent 
fanners. 

Coptmnunl,  &c. — ^Throughout  the  province  the  municipal  system 
of  self-KOvcrnmcnt.  especially  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  is 
being  introduced.  There  are  two  cities  in  the  province,  (l)  Kepna 
(pop.  9804  in  1907),  the  capital;  (2)  Moose  Jaw  (pop.  6249).  The 
latter  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railwav,  and 
owes  its  Importance  chieRy  to  its  railway  connexions,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province  are  two  considerable  towns  (I) 
Prince  Albert  (pop.  300s).  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river,  giving  promise  of  becoming  a  manufacturing  centre,  having  as 
it  has  the  great  forr^st  on  the  north  side  of  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
adjoining  it.  (a)  Saskatoon  (pop.  3011),  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
river.  ■  Tnis,  though  a  new  town,  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  railway 
centre.  Here  the  Cana<1ian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Nortnem  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  alt  cross  Ihc  great  river  of  the  province, 
and  tributary  to  this  town  is  a  large  area  of  arable  and  prurie  land. 


The  Saskatchewan  is  to  some  eitent  navigated,  but  •  setioua 
obstacle,  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  rcquine 
a  canal  to  allow  the  entrance  of  steamers  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  being  covered  by  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  having  its  mam  line  generally  parallel  to 
tlie  intenulional  boundary  line,  at  a  distance  oTone  hundred  to  one 


hundred  and  fifty  miks.  This  railway  has  south  of  its  ittain  line 
(wo  important  branches:  (i)  The  "  Sao  "  line  from  Moose  jaw  to 
Estevan.  and  connecting  with  the  United  States'  system  of  railways. 
(2)  The  Areola  branch  from  the  south.eastem  comer  of  the  province 
running  to  Regina.  Another  branch  leaves  the  main  line  for  the 
north  at  Kirkeila,  and  this  will  make  a  direct  communicatioil  with 
Edmonton,  while  another  branch  line  enters  the  province  at  Harrowby 
and  runs  westward  to  join  the  Kirkeila  branch  on  its  way  to  Saskatoon 
and  Edmonton.  The  Canadian  Northern  railway  has  a  line  which 
enters  the  province  at  Togo  and  (olk>wing  the  Saskatchewan  leaves 
the  prtivince  at  LkTydminstcr  and  pushes  on  to  Edmontoo.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  follows  a  direct  line  from  Winnipeg 
to  Edmonton,  entering  the  province  at  $1*  aj'  N.  and  leaving  it  at 
52*35'  N.  lor  the  west. 

The  chief  industries  of  Saskatchewan  are  cattle-reanng  in  the 
northern  part  and  grain  growing  in  the  south  of  the  province,  (^oal 
is  found  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  ■  light  variety  of  Mgnite  on  the 
Souris  river  near  the  international  boundary.  The  province  follows 
in  general  the  plan  of  government  found  in  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  The  capiul  of  the  province  is  Regina  (q.f.).  A 
provincial  governor  live*  at  Regina  and  he  has  a  cAbinet  of  four 
ministers.  The  legislature  constats  of  twenty-five  members.  The 
province  has  adopted  a  public  schools  act,  which  has  a  proviso  for 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools,  but  this  is  so  surrounded  by 
restrictions  as  to  be  almost  non-effective,  ever^  such  school  being 
required  in  all  particulara  to  fallow  the  public  school  model.  The 
system  covera  both  secondary  and  pntnary  public  schools.  A 
normal  school  is  in  operation  at  Regina. 

The  religions  of  the  people  arc  similar  to  those  in  the  other  western 
provinces  of  Canada.   The  principal  denominations  were  in  1901  as 


Presbyterians 
Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Methodisa     .    . 
Ijitherans       .     . 


>7.«St 
17.116 
16,418 
■  1.528 
12,098 


Baptists    .     .  >6lt 

Doukhobors   .  B700 

Crash  Church,  am 

Menlunites    .  368J 


RisUuy.—'Tht  history  of  Saskatchewan  gathen  round  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  open  plains  of  the  south  were  the 
home  of  the  buffalo  and  few  posts  were  estabhshed  here,  but  the 
Saskatchewan  river  was  the  great  line  of  communication  for 
the  fuT-tnden.  It  was  6rsl  reached  by  the  Montreal  fur-traden 
in  1766,  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Hudson  Bay 
in  1771.  By  this  route  the  traders  reached  the  great  fur  country 
of  Mackenzie  river,  and  the  forts  on  the  Saskatchewan  rivet  were 
notable.  These  were  Fort  Cumbetland,  Fort  Carlton  aad 
Edmonton  House.  Alexantler  Mackenzie  In  1789  left  Edmonton 
and  Fort  Chipewyan  (on  Lake  Athabasca)  and  going  northward 
discovered  Mackenzie  river  and  reached  the  Arctic  Sea.  On  his 
second  voyage,  leaving  Fort  Chipewyan,  he  gained  the  Peace 
river,  and  by  means  of  this  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
reached  the  Pacific  coast  (July  ssnd,  1791),  being  first  Of  white 
men,  north  of  Mexico,  to  cross  the  continent.  The  Saskalchewao 
and  Mackenzie  river  basins  were  the  real  fur  country  Of  the 
traders.  The  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  SukatchewsD 
is  still  the  home  of  the  fur-trader. 

SASKATCHEWAN  (Ciee:  "  Rapid  River  "),  a  river  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  provinces,  Canada.  Two  large  streams  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  unite  near  Prince  Albert, 
and  thence  flow  E.  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  North  Saskatchewan 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  sf*  07'  N.  and  117*  06'  W., 
and  flows  east,  though  with  many  winrlings,  receiving  several 
important  tributaries,  indudiiHg  the  Clearwater,  Brazenu  and 
Battle.  The  South  Saskatchewan  is  formed  by  the  imion  of  the 
Bow  and  the  Belly,  the  former  and  larger  of  which  rises  in  western 
Alberts  in  one  of  the  highest  districts  of  the  Rockies.  Fhtwing 
east  in  an  extremely  tortuous  course,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Deer,  and  farther  on  turns  abruptly  north  to  its  functioii 
with  the  other  hnmch.  The  length  of  the  united  SaskatdievaB 
is  about  300  m.;  shallow  draught  steamers  ascend  from  it* 
mouth  to  Edmonton  on  the  North  Branch,  a  distance  of  about 
850  m. 

SASSANH),  or  SsssAtOAM  Dvnastv  (or  Sasamuh),  the  luhng 
dynasty  of  the  nco-Peisian  empire  founded  by  Ardaofalr  L  in 
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Mk  996  and  ddtrqytd  by  the  Anb>  in  637.  Tb«  dynasty  is 
named  a{t«r  Sitin,  an  ancestor  of  Ardashii  I.  For  a  Ust  of  th^ 
kincsaadtheliistaryof  the«mpiresce  PEtsiA:  Andent  History, 
siOion  viii.;  (or  its  fall  see  aba  Calitkate,  lection  A,  {  1. 

SASSARI,  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sardinia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Sassari,  situated  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
island,  12}  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Forto  Torres  on  the  north  coast, 
and  at)  m.  N.W.  of  Algbeio  on  the  west  coast,  76a  fu  above 
sea-levd.  Pop.  (1906)  34,897  (town);  41.638  (commune).  The 
Aiagonese  castle  and  tbt  Genoese  tvalls  have  been  demolished 
in  recent  times,  and  the  town  has  a  modem  aspect,  with  spacious 
streets  and  squares.  The  cathedral  has  a  baroque  facade;  but 
ttsces  of  Romanesque  work  (13th  century)  can  be  seen  at  the 
sides  and  in  the  campanile.  The  see  was  transferred  from  Porto 
Tones  in  1441.  S.  Maria  di  Betlemme  has  a  food  facade  and 
Romanesque  portal  of  the  end  of  the  13th  (?)  century  (D.  Scano, 
B  VArle,  1905,  134).  In  the  municipal  collection  are  a  few 
pictures  of  interest.  The  museum  in  the  university  has  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  antiquities,  largely  formed  by  C.  Spano,  from 
al  parts  of  the  island,  and  belonging  to  the  prehistoric,  Phoenician 
and  Roman  periods.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  the  Fontana 
dd  Rosello,  which  supplied  the- town  with  water  before  the 
cootf  ruction  of  the  aqueduct,  the  water  being  brought  up  in  small 
barrels  by  donkeys.  Sassari  is  connected  by  rail  by  a  branch 
(rS)  m.  E.S.E.  to  Chilivani)  with  the  main  line  from  Cagliari 
to  GoUo  degli  Arand,  and  with  Porto  Torres  and  Alghero.  To 
the  district  near  Sassari  belong  some  o(  the  most  picturesque 
oasturoes  of  the  island. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  town  Is  uncertain;  but  it  was  no 
doubt  founded  as  the  result  of  migrations  from  Porto  Torres. 
This  can  hardly  have  occurred  during  the  nth  centuiy,  when 
••  find  the  giudici  of  Torres  or  Logudoro  residing  either  at  Porto 
Tbrres  or  at  Ardara;  but  it  must  have  occurred  before  1317, 
irfien  a  body  of  Corsicans,  driven  out  of  their  island  by  the 
cnehies  of  a  Visconli  of  Pisa,  look  refuge  at  Sassari,  and  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  the  town.  About  this  time  we  find  one 
of  the  fiudici  residing  at  Sassari  for  a  whole  summer,  no  doubt 
to  escape  the  malaria.  The  giudici  continued  to  exist  at  least 
until  1175,  and  perhaps  tiU  ii84,~but  about  1260  Sassari  seems 
to  have  shaken  ilself  free,  and  in  1375  and  1386  we  find  Fisa 
treating  Sassari  as  a  free  commune.  In  r388,  fouryears  after  the 
defeat  of  Meloria,  Fisa  ceded  Sassari  to  Genoa;  but  Sassari 
eijoyed  internal  autonomy,  and  in  r3i6  published  its  statutes 
(still  extant),  which  are  perhaps  in  part  the  reproduction  of 
earlier  ones.  These,  however,  did  not  lut  long,  for  in  1333  Sassari 
subrailted  to  the  Aragonese  king,  and  lost  its  independence. 
Saauri  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1317,  aivd  disastrous  pesti- 
lenota  are  recorded  in  i$}8, 1580  and  1651.  In  1795  Sassari  was 
the  centre  of  the  reaction  of  the  barons  against  the  popular 
ideas  sown  by  the  French  Revolutnn;  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  led  by  one  Angioi  lasted  only  a  short  while,  and  led  to 
reactionary  measures. 

See  P.  Satta-Branca,  il  Commu  ii  Sastari  ti  seali  XIII  t  XIV 
(ItiMitt.  1885).  CT.  As.) 

SASSIMA  (or  Sarsimi,  the  modem  form),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivo-  Sapis  (Savio),  16  m. 
S.  o(  Caesena  (Cesena).  In  366  B.C.  both  consuls,  on  different 
dates,  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Sassinates,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  Fasti,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  allies  of  the 
Romans  in  t»S  "-C-  the  Vmbri  and  Sassinates  are  mentioned, 
eo  an  equal  footing,  as  providing  30,000  men  between  them. 
Il  is  possible  that  the  Iribus  Sapinia  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
fnm  the  rivcc  Sapis)  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  account  of  the 
Roman  marches  against  the  Boil  In  301  and  196  B.C.  formed  a 
ptrt  of  the  Sassinates.  The  poet  Plautus  was  a  native  of  Sassina 
(h.  354  B.c).  The  town  was  of  some  importance,  as  Inscriptions 
show;  these  ai*  preserved  in  the  local  museum.  Remains  of 
icvceal  buildings,  one  of  which  was  probably  the  public  baths, 
have  been  found  (A.  SantarelB  in  Nuitie  Jegii  tcni,  1893, 
370;  A.  Negrioli,  ibid.,  1900,  393).  Its  milk  is  frequently 
airationed — do  doubt  il  was  the  centre  of  a  pasture  district — 
aad  it  provided  a  number  of  recruits  for  the  praetorian  guard. 


An  episcopal  see  wu  (bunded  here  In  the  3rd  century  *.D.  and 
still  exists.  The  present  town  has  2291  inhabitants  (commune, 
3861). 

SASSOON.  SIR  ALBERT  ABDULLAH  DAVID,  Baxt.  (1818- 
1896),  British  Indian  philanthropist  and  merchant,  was  born  at 
Bagdad  on  tlie  ssth  of  July  1818,  a  member  of  a  Jewish  family 
settled  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  previ- 
ously in  Spain.  His  father,  a  leading  Bagdad  merchant,  was 
driven  by  repeated  Anti-Semitic  outbreaks  to  remove  from  Bag- 
dad to  Bushire,  Persia,  and,  in  183a,  he  settled  in  Bombay  where 
he  founded  a  large  banking  and  mercantile  business.  Albert 
Sassoon  waa  educated  in  India,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
became  headof  the  firm.  He  wasagieat  benefactor  to  the  city 
of  Bombay,  among  his  gifu  being  the  Sassoon  dock,  completed 
in  1875,  and  a  handsome  proportion  of  the  cost  o(  the  new 
Elphinstone  High  SchooL  In  1867  he  was  made  a  C.S.I.,  and 
in  1873  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1873  he  visited  England  and 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  Shortly  aftowards 
he  settled  in  England,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1890.  He 
died  at  Brighton  on  the  14th  of  October  1896, 

SATARA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
division  of  Bombay.  Theitameisderived  from  the"  seventeen  " 
walls,  towers  and  gates  which  the  fort  was  supposed  to  possess. 
The  town  is  3330  ft.  above  sea-level,  sear  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Kittna  and  Vena,  56  m.  &  of  Poona.    Pop.  (i9or)  36,033. 

The  District  or  Sataka  has  an  area  of  4815  sq.  m.  It  contains 
two  hill  systems,  the  Sahyadri,  pr  main  range  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  and  the  Mahadeo  range  and  its  oSsboots.  The  former 
runs  through  the  district  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Mahadeo 
range  starts  about  10  m.  north  of  Mahabaleshwar  and  stretches 
east  and  south-east  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  district. 
The  Mahadeo  hills  are  bold,  presenting  l>are  scarps  of  black  rock 
like  fortresses.  Within  Satara  are  two  river  systems— the 
Bhima  system  in  a  small  part  of  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
the  Kistna  system  throughout  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  hill 
forests  have  a  large  store  of  timber  and  firewood.  The  whole  o( 
Satara  falls  within  the  Deccan  trap  area;  the  hills  consist  of 
trap  intersected  by  straU  of  basalt  and  topped  with  laterite, 
while,  of  the  different  soils  on  the  plains,  the  commonest  is  the 
black  loamy  clay  containing  carbonate  of  lime.  This  when  wdl 
watered  is  capable  of  yielding  heavy  corps.  Satara  contains 
some  important  irrigation  works,  biduding  the  Kistna  canaL 
In  some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  district  the  average  annual 
rainfall  exceeds  300  in.;  but  on  the  eastem  side  water  is  scanty, 
the  rainfall  vaiying  (rom  40  in.  in  Satara  town  to  less  than  13  in. 
in  some  places  (arther  east.  The  population  in  1901  was  1,146,559, 
showing  a  decreaseo(  6%  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  principal 
crops  are  millet,  pulse,  oil-seeds  and  sugar-cane.  The  only 
manufactures  are  cotton  cloth,  blankets  and  brass-ware.  The 
district  is  traversed  (rom  north  to  south  by  the  Southern 
Mahratta  railway,  passing  10  m.  from  Satara  town.  The  Satara 
agency  conprises  the  two  feudatory  sutes  of  Fhaltan  and  Aundb. 
Total  area  844  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901)  109,660. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Jadhav  dynasty  in  131 3  the  district 
passed  to  the  Mahommedan  power,  which  was  consolidated  in 
the  reign  of  the  Bahmaoi  kings.  On  the  dcdine  of  the  Bahmanis 
towards  the  end  of  the  tsth  century  the  Bijapur  kihgs  finally 
asserted  themselves,  and  under  these  kings  the  Mahrattas  arose 
and  laid  tbe  foundation  of  an  independent  kingdom  with  Satara 
as  its  capital.  Intrigues  and  dissensions  in  the  palace  led  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Peshwas,  who  removed  the  capital  to  Foona 
In  1 749,  and  degraded  the  raja  of  Satara  into  the  position  of  a 
poKlical  prisoner.  The  war  of  1817  dosed  the  career  of  the 
pohwas,  and  tbe  British  then  restored  the  titular  laja,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  principality  of  Satara,  with  an  area  much 
larger  than  the  present  district.  In  consequence  of  political 
intrigues,  he  was  deposed  in  1^39,  and  his  brother  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  This  prince  dying  without  male  heirs  in  1848, 
the  state  was  resumed  by  the  British  government. 

SATEUJTB(from  the  Lat.  saldlts,  an  attendant),  in  astronomy, 
a  small  opaque  body  revolving  around  a  planet,  as  tbe  moon 
around  the  earth  (see  Planet).    In  tbe  theory  of  cubic  curves, 
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SATIN-SPAR— SATIRE 


Arthur  Caylcy  defined  the  satellite  of  a  given  line  to  be  the  line' 
joming  the  three  points  in  which  tangents  at  the  intersections 
of  the  given  (primary)  line  and  curve  again  meet  the  curve. 

SATIN-SPAR,  a  name  given  to  certain  fibrous  minerals  which 
exhibit,  especially  when  polished,  a  soft  satiny  or  ailky  lustre, 
and  are  therefore  sometimes  used  as  ornamental  stones.  Sach 
fibrous  minerals  occur  usually  in  the  form  of  veins  or  bands, 
having  the  fibres  disposed  transversely.  The  most  common 
kind  of  salin-spar  is  a  white  findy-fibrous  gypsum  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  Keuper  marls  of  Nettinghamihire  and 
Derbyshire,  and  used  for  beads,  fcc.  Other  kinds  of  satin-spar 
consist  of  calcium  carbonate,  in  the  form,  of  either  atagonite 
or  calcite,  these  being  distinguished  from  the  fibrous  gypsum 
by  greater  hardness,  and  from  each  other  by  specific  gravity 
and  optical  characters.  The  satin-spar  of  Alston,  Cumberland, 
is  a  finely-fibrous  calcite  occurring  in  veins  in  a  black  shale  of 
the  Carboniferous  series.  Fibrous  calcite  is  known  sometimes  to 
German  mineralogists  as  AUasspath. 

SATIN-WOOD,  a  beautiful  light-coloured  hard  wood,  having 
a  rich,  silky  lustre,  sometimes  finely  mottled  or  grained,  the 
produce  of  a  moderate-sized  tree,  Chloroxyion  Swietenia  (natural 
order  Udiaccae),  native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  A  similar  wood, 
known  under  the  same  name,  is  obtained  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  tree  being  probably  a  species  of  Zantkoxylum  (natural  order 
Rulttceae).  Satin-wood  was  in  request  for  rich  furniture  about 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  the  fashion  then  being  to  ornament 
panels  of  it  with  painted  medallions  and  floral  scrolls  and  borders. 
It  is  used  for  inlaying  and  small  veneers,  in  covering  the  backs 
of  hair  and  clothes-brushes  and  in  making  small  articles  of 
turnery. 

SATIRE  (Lat.  talira,  salun;  see  below).  Satire,  in  its 
literary  aspect,  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  in  adequate 
terms  of  the  sense  of  amusement  or  disgust  excited  by  the 
ridiculous  or  unseemly,  provided  that  humour  is  a  distinctly 
recognizable  element,  and  that  the  utterance  is  invested  with 
literary  form.  Without  humour,  satire  is  invective;  without 
literary  form,  it  is  mere  clownish  jeering.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  between  satire  and  the  regions  of 
literary  sentiment  into  which  it  shades.  The  first  exercise  of 
satire  was  no  doubt  coarse  and  boisterous.  It  must  have  con- 
astcd  in  gibing  at  personal  defects;  and  Homer's  description 
of  Tfaersites,  the  earliest  example  of  literary  satire  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  probably  conveys  an  accurate  dclineatioo  of  the 
first  satirists.  The  character  reappears  in  the  heroic  romances 
of  Ireland  and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  everywhere  implied  that  the 
licensed  backbiter  is  a  warped  and  distorted  being,  readier  with 
his  tongue  than  his  hands.  To  dignify  satire  by  rendering  it  the 
instrument  of  morality  or  the  associate  of  poetry  was  a  develop- 
ment implying  considerable  advance  in  the  literary  art.  The 
latter  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
few  passages  approximating  to  satire,  such  as  Jotham's  parable 
of  the  bramble  and  Job's  ironical  address  to  his  friends,  are 
embellished  either  by  fancy  or  by  feeling.  An  intermediate  stage 
between  personal  ridicule  and  the  correction  of  faults  and  follies 
seems  to  have  been  represented  in  Greece  by  the  Uargila, 
attributed  to  Homer,  which,  white  professedly  lampooning  an 
individual,  practically  rebuked  the  meddling  sciolism  imper- 
sonated in  him.  In  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  writings  of  Archilocbus,  the  first  great  master  of  satire, 
we  seem  to  trace  the  elevation  of  the  iiutrument  of  private 
animosity  to  an  element  in  public  life.  Though  a  merciless 
assailant  of  Individuals,  Archilochus  was  also  a  distinguished 
statesman,  naturally  for  the  most  part  in  opposition,  and  his 
writings  seem  to  have  fulfilled  many  of  the  functions  of  a  newv 
paper  press.  Their  merit  is  attested  by  Quintilian ;  and  Gorgias's 
comparison  of  them  with  Plato's  persiflage  of  the  Sophists 
proves  that  their  virulence  must  have  been  tempered  by  grace 
and  refinement.  .Archilochus  also  gave  satiric  poetry  its  accepted 
form  by  the  invention  oi  the  iambic  trimeter,  slightly  modified 
into  the  scazonic  metre  by  his  successors.  Simonides  of  Amorgus 
and  Hipponax  were  distinguished  fik«  Archilochus  for  the 
bitterness  of  their  attacks  on  individuals,  with  wUcb  the  idmer 


combined  a  strong  ethical  feeling  and  the  latter  a  bright  activ* 
fancy.  AH  three  were  restless  and  turbulent,  aspiring  and 
discontented,  impatient  of  abuses  and  theoretically  enamoured 
of  liberty;  and  the  loss  of  their  writings,  which  would  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  politics  as  well  as  the  maimers  of 
Greece,  is  to  be  faunented.  With  Hipponax  the  direct  line  of 
Greek  satire  is  interrupted;  but  two  new  forms  of  literary 
competition,  capable  of  being  the  vehicles  of  satire,  almost 
simultaneously  appear.  Fable  is  first  heard  of  in  Asiatic  Greece 
about  this  date;  and,  although  its  original  intention  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  satirical  its  adaptabilily  to  satiric  purposes 
was  soon  discovered.  A  far  more  Important  step  was  the  dev*- 
tion  of  the  rude  fun  of  rustic  merrymakings  to  a  literary  status 
by  the  evolution  of  the  drama  from  the  Bacchic  festival.  The 
means  had  now  been  found  of  allying  the  satiric  qnrit  with 
exalted  poetry,  and  their  union  was  consummated  in  the  comedica 
of  Aristophanes. 

A  rude  form  of  satire  h.'>d  existed  in  Italy  from  an  early  date  Id' 
the  sfiape  of  tfie  Fcscennine  verses,  the  rougfi  and  licentious  iHfatantry 
of  ttic  vintage  and  fiarvcst,  whicti,  lastinj;  down  to  tfic  l6th  century, 
inspired  TanstlLo's  VendemmiaUjre.  As  tn  Greece,  tficsc  eventually. 
about  364  B.C..  were  developed  into  a  rude  drama,  origimlly  intro- 
duced as  a  religious  expiation.  This  was  at  first,  Livy  tells  us 
(vii.  2).  merely  pantomimic,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Tuscan  .icton  im- 
ported for  the  occasion  was  not  understood  at  Rome.  Vi-rae,  "  libe 
to  the  Fesccnninc  verses  in  point  of  style  and  manner,"  was  looa 
added  to  accompany  the  mimetic  action,  and,  with  refertace  to  the 
variety  of  metres  employed,  these  [irobably  improvised  composition 
were  entitled  Saturae,  a  term  denoting  miscellany,  and  derived  from 
the  satura  lanx,  "  a  charger  filled  with  the  first-fruits  of  ^  yoar'a 
produce,  anciently  offered  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres."  The  Romans 
thus  had  originated  the  nnmeof  satire,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  fetcennine 
drama  consisted  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  possessed  the  thing  alao; 
but  it  had  not  yet  assumed  a  literary  form  among  ttiem.  Livius 
Andronicus  {2^0  B.C.),  the  first  regular  Latin  dramatic  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  translator  from  the  Creek.  Satires 
ate  mentioned  among  the  literary  productions  of  Ennius  (300  B.C.) 
and  Pacuvius  (170  B.C.),  but  the  title  rather  refers  to  the  variety  oi 
metres  employed  than  to  the  genius  of  the  composition.  The  real 
inventor  of  Roman  satire  is  Caius  Lucifius  (148-103  B.C.),  whooe 
Satirae  seem  to  have  been  mostly  satirical  in  the  modern  acccptataoa 
ol  the  term,  while  the  subjectsof  some  of  them  prove  th.it  tne  title 
continued  to  be  applied  to  miscellaneous  collections  of  poems,  as 
was  the  ca«c  even  to  the  time  of  Varro,  whose  *'  Saturae  indaded 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  appear  to  have  been  only  partially  sattricaL 
The  fragments  of  Lucilius  preserved  are  scanty,  but  the  verdict  of 
Horace.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  demonstrates  that  he  wis  a  con- 
siderable poet.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  compositions  so  universally 
known  as  the  Satires  of  Lucilius's  successor  Horace,  in  whose  hands 
this  class  of  composition  received  a  new  development,  bccomimp 
l^nial,  playful  and  persuasive.  "  Arch  Horace  strove  ta  mend. 
Thi*  didactic  element  preponderates  still  more  in  the  philosophical 
laiir.  ^  of  Persius.  Yet  another  form  of  satire,  the  rhi^iorical,  ivas 
earned  to  the  utmost  limits  of  excellence  by  Juvenal,  the  first 
example  of  a  great  tiagic  satirist.  Nearly  at  the  same  lime  MartUI. 
improvinfi  on  earlier  Roman  models  now  lost,  gave  that  satirical 
turn  to  the  epigram  which  it  only  exceotionally  possessed  in  Greece, 
but  has  ever  since  retained.  About  the  same  time  another  variety 
of  satire  came  into  vogue,  destined  to  become  the  most  important  of 
any.  The  Milesian  tale  a  form  of  entertainment  probably  of  Eastern 
origin,  grew  in  the  hands  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius  into  the  satirical 
romance,  immensely  widening  tlw  satirist's  held  and  exempting  him 
from  the  restraints  of  metre.  Petronius's  "  Supper  of  Trimalraio  " 
is  the  revelation  of  a  new  vein,  never  fully  worked  till  our  days. 
Aa  the  novel  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  epic,  so  dialogiie  sprang  up 
uptm  the  wreck  of  comedy.  In  Lucian  comedy  appears  aoapted  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  an  age  in  which  a  living  diaina  had  become 
impossible.  With  him  antique  satire  expires  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
literature, — though  mention  should  be  made  of  the  sareaams  snd 
libels  with  which  the  population  of  Egypt  were  for  ceaturiea  ac- 
customed to  insult  the  Roman  conqueror  and  his  parasites.  A 
denunciation  of  the  aposute  poet  Hor-Uta — a  kind  of  Egyptiaa 
"  Lost  Leader  " — composed  under  Augustus,  has  been  publisned  by 
M.  Revillout  from  a  demotic  papyrus. 

After  the  gnat  dduge  of  barbarism  has  begua  to  retira,  one  fomi 
of  satire  after  another  peeps  forth  from  the  recedii^  flood,  tiK  order 
of  development  being  determined  by  the  cireumstances  of  lime  and 
place.  In  the  Byzantine  empire,  indeed,  the  link  of  continuity  is 
unbroken,  and  such  raillery  of  abuses  aa  is  powible  under  a  despotmn 
finds  vent  in  the  pale  copies  of  Lucian  piiblislied  in  Adolf  Emasea'a 
Analekten.  The  fint  really  imporunt  satire,  however,  is  a  prodtsct 
of  western  Europe,  recurring  to  the  primitive  form  oi  fable,  upon 
which,  nevertheless,  it  constitutes  a  decided  advance.  Rtynard  ths 
Fox,  a  genuine  expression  of  the  shrewd  and  homely  Teutonic  mind, 
is  a  landnark  ia  bioatuR.   It  gave  the  bcast.«pic  a  dsvdoimHSt « 
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whicti  tlie  ancienfs  had  not  dreamed,  and  showed  how  ridicule  could 
be  conveyed  in  a  form  difficult  to  resent.  About  the  same  time, 
probably,  the  popular  instinct,  perhaps  deriving  .1  hint  from 
Rabbinical  literature,  fashioned  Morolf,  the  prototype  of  Sancho 
Panza,  the  incarnation  of  sublunar  mother-wit  contrasted  with  the 
Harry  wisdom  of  Solomon;  and  the  TUl  EtUenspU^d  is  a  kindred 
Teutonic  creation,  but  later  and  less  significant.  Purs  Ploughman, 
the  next  ^reat  work  of  the  class,  adapts  the  apocalyptic  machinery 
of  monastic  and  anchoritic  vision  to  tne  purposes  of  satire,  as  it  had 
often  before  been  adapted  to  those  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandizement. 
The  clergy  were  scourged  with  their  own  rod  by  a  poet  and  a  Puritan 
too  earnest  to  be  urbane.  Satire  is  a  distinct  element  in  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio,  who  nevertheless  cannot  be  ranked  as  satirists.  The 
roock-hcroic  is  successfully  revived  by  Luigi  Puici,  and  the  political 
•ongs  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  attest  the  diffusion  of  a  sense 
of  humour  among  the  people  at  targe.  The  Renaissance,  restoring 
the  knowledge  and  encouraging  the  imitation  of  classic  models, 
sharpened  the  weapons  and  enlarged  the  armoury  of  the  satirist. 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  Erasmus  was  no  poet,  the  Lucianic  dialogue 
was  the  form  in  the  ascendant  of  his  age.  Erasmus  not  merely 
employed  it  against  superstition  and  ignorance  with  infinite  and 
irnesi^tiblc  pleasantry,  but  fired  by  his  example  a  bolder  writer,  un- 
trammelled by  the  dignity  of  an  arbiter  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  ridicule  of  Ulric  von  Hutten's  Epistolae  obscurorum  virorum  is 
annihilating,  and  the  art  there  for  the  first  time  fully  exemplified 
though  long  previously  introduced  by  Plato,  of  putting  the  ridicule 
into  the  mouth  of  the  victim,  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  shaft  in  the 
quiver  of  sarcasm.  It  was  afterwards  used  with  even  more  pointed 
»-it  though  with  less  exuberance  of  humour  by  Pascal,  the  first 
modem  example,  if  Dante  may  not  be  so  classed  of  a  great  tragic 
satirist.  Ethical  satire  is  vigorously  represented  by  Sebastian 
Brant  and  bis  imitator  Alexander  Barclay;  but  in  general  the 
metrical  satirists  of  the  age  seem  tame  in  comparison  with  Erasmus 
and  Huiten,  though  including  the  great  name  of  Machiavclli.  Sir 
Thomas  More  cannot  be  accounted  a  satirist,  but  his  idea  of  an 
imaginary  commonwealth  embodied  the  germ  of  much  subsequent 
satire. 

In  the  succeeding  period  politics  take  the  place  of  literature  and 
ttlij^ion.  producing  in  France  the  Satyre  Menippfe,  elsewhere  the 
aatirical  romance  as  represented  by  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  adaptation  of  the  style  of  Petronius  to  state 
affairs.  In  Spain,  where  no  freedom  01  criticism  existed,  the  satiric 
spirit  took  refuge  in  the  novela  picaresca,  the  prototype  of  Le  Sage 
and  the  ancestor  of  Fielding;  Quevedo  revived  the  medieval  device 
of  the  vision  as  the  vehicle  of  reproof;  and  Ccrvantcs's  immortal 
work  might  be  classed  as  a  satire  were  it  not  so  much  more.  About 
the  same  time  we  notice  the  appearance  of  direct  imitation  of  the 
Roman  satirists  in  English  literature  in  the  writings  of  Donne,  Hall 
and  Marston,  the  further  elaboration  of  the  mock-heroic  by  Tassoni, 
and  the  culmination  of  classical  Italian  satire  in  Salvator  Rosa. 
The  prodigious  development  of  the  drama  at  this  time  absorbed 
much  talent  that  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  satire  proper. 
Most  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  17th  century  were  more  or  less 
satirists,  Moliere  perhaps  the  most  consummate  that  ever  existed; 
but.  with  an  occasional  exception  like  Les  PrecUuses  ridicttUs,  the 
range  of  their  works  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  their  being  regarded  as 
satires-  The  next  great  example  of  unadulterated  satire  is  Cutler's 
Hvdtbras,  and  perhaps  one  more  truly  representative  of  satiric  aims 
and  methods  cannot  easily  be  found.  At  the  same  period  dignified 
political  satire,  bordering  on  invective,  received  a  great  develop- 
ment in  Andrew  Marveirs  Advices  to  a  Painter,  arui  was  shortly 
afterwards  carried  to  perfection  in  Dryden's>4  6ja/om  and  Achitopha; 
«hilc  the  light  literary  parody  of  which  Aristophanes  had  given 
the  partem  in  his  assaults  on  Euripides,  and  which  Shakespeare  had 
lijmlled  somewhat  carelessly  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  was 
effectively  revived  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal.  In 
France  Bolleau  was  long  held  to  have  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
Horatian  style  in  satire  and  of  the  mock-heroic,  but  Pope  was  soon 
to  show  that  further  progress  was  possible  in  both.  The  polish, 
point  and  concentration  of  Pope  remain  unsurpassed,  as  do  the 
amenity  uf  Addison  and  the  daring  yet  severely  logical  imagination 
of  Swift ;  while  the  lliilury  of  John  Buit  and  the  Pieudologia  place 
Ihrir  friend  Arbuthnot  in  the  first  rank  of  political  satirists. 

The  18th  century  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  satire.  Serious  poetry 
bad  for  the  time  worn  itself  out;  the  most  original  geniuses  of  the 
age.  Swift,  Defoe  and  Richardson,  arc  decidedly  prosaic,  and  Pope, 
though  a  true  poet,  is  less  of  a  poet  than  Dr>-den.  In  process  of  time 
imaginative  power  revives  in  Goldsmith  and  Rousseau;  meanwhile 
Fielding  and  Smollett  have  fitted  the  novel  to  be  the  vehicle  of  satire 
and  much  tx-side,  and  the  literary  stage.has  for  a  time  been  almost 
vholly  engrossed  by  a  colossal  satirist,  a  man  who  has  dared  the 
ttnivcraal  application  of  Shaftesbury's  maxim  that  ridicule  is  the 
iMt  of  truth.  The  world  had  never  before  seen  a  satirist  on  the  scale 
of  Voltaire,  nor  had  satire  ever  played  such  a  part  as  a  factor  in 
impending  change.  As  a  master  of  sarcastic  mockery  he  it  un- 
surpassed: his  manner  is  entirely  his  own.  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
intensely  national  of  writers,  notwithstanding  his  vast  obligations  to 
Eagliih  humorists,  statesmen  and  philosophers.  English  humour 
ilflO played  an  important  part  in  the  literary  regeneration  of  Germany, 
vtere*  wter  Utcow  and  nabcner.  imitatori  of  Swift  %nd  the  essayists. 


Lcssing,  imbued  with  Poj>c  but  not  mastered  by  him,  showTd  how 
powerful  an  auxiliary  satire  can  be  to  criticism — a  relation  which 
Pope  had  somewhat  inverted.  Another  great  German  writer, 
Wieland,  owes  little  to  the  English,  but  adapts  Lucian  and  Petronius 
to  the  i8th  century  with  playful  if  somewhat  mannered  grace. 
Kortum'a  Johnad,  a  most  humorous  poem,  innovates  successfully 
upon  established  models  by  making  low  life,  instead  of  chivalry,  the 
subject  of  burlesque.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Scott  and  Wordsworth, 
are  now  at  hand,  and  as  imagination  gains  ground  satire  declines. 
Byron,  who  in  the  l8th  century  would  have  been  the  greatest  of 
satirists,  is  hurried  by  the  spirit  of  his  age  into  passion  and  descrip- 
tion, bequeathing,  however,  a  splendid  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
allying  satire  with  sublimity  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment.  Moore  gives 
the  epigram  a  lyrical  turn;  Biranger,  not  for  the  first  time  in  French 
literature,  makes  the  gay  chanson  the  instrument  of  biting  jest; 
and  the  classic  type  receives  fresh  currency  from  Aucuste  Barbier. 
Courier,  and  subsoquently  Cormcnin,  raise  the  political  pamphlet  to 
literary  dignity  by  their  poignant  wit.  Pcacoclc  evolves  a  new  type 
of  novel  from  the  study  of  Athenian  comedy.  Miss  Edgeworth  skirts 
the  confines  of  satire,  and  Miss  Austen  seasons  her  novels  with  the 
most  exf^uisite  satiric  twits.  Washington  lr\'ing  revives  the  manner 
of  The  Spcftalor,  and  Tieck  brings  irony  and  persiflage  to  the  dis- 
cussion oT  critical  problems.  Two  great  satiric  figures  remain — one 
representative  of  his  nation,  the  other  most  dlfiicult  to  class.  In  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  genius  Thackeray  is  thoroughly  English, 
and  the  faults  and  follies  he  chastises  arc  those  especially  character^ 
istic  of  British  society.  Good  sense  and  the  perception  of  the 
ridiculous  are  amalgamated  in  him;  bis  satire  is  a  thoroughly  British 
article,  a  little  over-solid,  a  little  wanting  in  finish,  but  honest, 
weighty  and  durable.  Posterity  must  go  to  him  for  the  humours  of 
the  age  of  Victoria,  as  they  go  to  Addison  for  those  of  Anne's.  But 
Heine  hardly  belongs  to  any  nation  or  country,  time  or  place.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  German  without  becoming  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Jew 
without  becoming  a  Christbn.  Only  one  portrait  really  suits  him, 
that  in  Ticck's  allegorical  tale,  where  nc  is  represented  as  a  capricious 
and  mischievous  elf;  but  his  song  is  sweeter  and  his  command  over 
the  springs  of  laughter  and  tears  greater  than  tt  suited  Ticck's 
purpose  to  acknowledge,  la  him  the  satiric  spirit,  long  confined  to 
established  literary  forms,  seems  to  obtain  unrestrained  freedom  to 
wander  where  it  will,  nor  have  the  ancient  models  been  followed  since 
by  any  considerable  satirist  except  the  Italian  Giusti.  The  machinery 
employed  by  Moore  was  indeed  transplanted  to  America  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  whose  Biglow  Papers  represent  perhaps  the  highest 
moral  level  yet  attained  by  satire. 

In  no  age  was  the  spirit  of  satire  so  generally  diffused  as  in  «hc  19th 
century,  but  many  of  its  eminent  writers,  while  bordering  on  the 
domains  of  satire,  escape  the  definition  of  satirist.  The  term  cannot 
be  properly  applied  to  Dickens,  the  keen  observer  of  the  oddities  of 
hurtuin  life;  or  to  George  Eliot,  the  critic  of  its  emptiness  when  not 
inspired  by  a  worthy  purpose;  or  to  Balzac,  the  painter  of  French 
society ;  or  to  TroUope,  the  mirror  of  the  middle  classes  of  England. 
If  Sartor  Resartus  could  be  regarded  as  a  satire.  Carlyle  would  rank 
among  the  first  of  satirists;  but  the  satire,  though  very  obvious, 
rather  accompanies  than  inspires  the  composition.  The  number  of 
minor  satirists  of  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  legion.  Poole,  in  his 
broadly  farcical  Little  Pedlington,  rang  the  changes  with  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  on  a  single  fruitful  idea;  Jcrrold's  comedies  sparkle  with 
epigrams,  and  his  tales  and  sketches  overflow  with  quaint  humour; 
Matlock,  in  his  Nevi  Republic,  made  the  most  of  personal  mimicry, 
the  lowest  form  of  satire;  Samuel  Butler  (Erewhon)  holds  an  in- 
verting mirror  to  the  world's  face  with  imperturbable  gravity;  the 
humour  of  Bernard  Shaw  has  always  an  essential  character  of  satire — 
the  sharpest  social  la»h.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  modern  age 
is  the  union  of  caricature  (^.v.)  with  literature.  (R.  G.) 

SATISFACTION  (Lat.  salisfacerc,  to  satisfy),  reparation  for 
an  injury  or  offence;  payment,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  of  a 
debt  or  obb'galion;  particularly,  in  law,  and  equitable  doctrine 
of  much  importance.  It  may  operate  cither  as  between  strangers 
or  as  between  father  and  child.  As  between  strangers:  it  was 
laid  down  in  Talbot  v.  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1714,  Pr.  Ch.  394. 
that  where  a  debtor  bequeaths  to  his  creditor  a  legacy  as  great 
as,  or  greater  than  the  debt,  the  legacy  shall  be  deemed  a  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debt.  This  rule,  however,  has  fallen  under  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discredit,  and  very  small  circumstances  are 
required  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  satisfaction.  If  the  debt 
was  incurred  after  the  execution  of  the  will,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tion, nor  is  there  where  the  will  giving  the  legacy  contains  a 
direction  to  pay  debts.  As  between  parent  and  child,  the 
doctrine  operates  (a)  in  the  satisfaction  of  legacies  by  portions, 
and  (b)  of  portions  by  legacies.  In  the  case  of  (a),  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  where  a  parent,  or  one  acting  in  loco  parentis, 
gives  a  legacy  to  a  child,  without  stating  the  purpose  (or  which 
he  gives  it,  it  will  be  understood  as  a  portion;  and  if  the  faihrr 
»(terw.ardt  advance  a  portion  on  the  nurnagc,  ci  piciaiooat 
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in  life,  of  that  dilld,  though  of  Ua  amoant,  it  Is  a  satisfaction 
of  the  whole,  or  in  part.  Thisapplicaiionofthedocttineitbased 
on  the  maxim  that  "  equality  is  equity,"  as  is  also  the  rule 
(i)  that  where  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  paient,  or  one  t»  l»c» 
parentis,  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  a  portion  or  provi^on 
previously  secured  to  the  child,  a  presumption  arises  that  the 
legacy  was  intended  by  the  paient  aa  a  complete  satisfaction. 
In  each  of  the  above  cases,  <rf  course,  the  prenuoption  may  be 
rebutted  by  evidence  o(  the  testator's  intentions. 

In  theology,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  accepted  by  the  divine  justice  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  due  for  the  sins  of  the  wodd 
(see  Atoniuiht). 

'  SATHA,  a  British  station  in  Central  India,  within  the  state 
of  Rewah,  with  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  los  m. 
S.W  from  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  7471.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  poHiical  agent  for  BagheUUiand,  and  an  important  centre 
of  trade. 

SATPORA,  a  range  of  UDs  tn  the  centre  of  India.  Bepnning 
It  the  lofty  plateau  of  Amarkantak  (about  83°  £.),  the  range 
eitends  westward  almost  to  the  W.  coast.  From  Amarkantak  an 
outer  ridge  runs  S.W.  for  about  100  m.  to  a  point  known  as  the 
Saletckri  hills  in  Balaghat  district.  As  it  proceeds  westward 
the  range  narrows  from  a  broad  tableland  to  two  parallel  ridges 
endosing  the  valley  of  the  Tapti,  as  far  as  the  famous  hill-fortress 
of  Asirgarh.  Beyond  this  point  the  Khandesh  hiUs,  which 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  from  that  of  the  Tapti, 
complete  the'chain  as  far  as  the  Western  Chats.  The  mean 
devation  is  about  ssoo  ft;  but  the  plateaus  of  Amarkantak 
and  Chauradadar  in  the  east  of  Mandia  district  rise  to  nearly 
3500  ft.,  and  many  of  the  peaks  and  some  of  the  tablelands 
esceed  this  altitude.  The  hill  of  Khamla  in  Betul  district  is 
3700  ft.,  which  is  also  the  general  hdght  of  the  Chikalda  hills 
overlooking  the  Berar  plain,  while  the  Pachmarhi  hiUs  east 
of  Betul.  rising  abruptly  from  the  Nerbudda  vaOcy,  culminate 
in  Dhokgarh  at  an  devation  of  4500  ft.  Just  east  of  Asirgarh 
there  is  a  break  in  the  range,  through  which  passes  the  railway 
from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpore,  the  elevation  at  this  point  being 
about  1 240  ft.  The  extreme  length  of  the  range  is  about  600  m.; 
the  breadth,  which  is  100  m.  at  its  head  across  Balaghat  and 
Mandia,  diminishes  to  the  narrow  ridges  of  Nimor. 

SATBAB^  in  andent  geography,  a  Thradan  people,  inhabiting 
part  of  Mount  Pangaeus  between  the  rivers  Nestus  (Mesta)  and 
Strymon  (Struma).  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  inde- 
pendent in  his  time,  and  bad  never  been  conquered  within  the 
memory  of  man.  They  dwdt  on  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
forests  and  snow,  and  on  the  highest  of  these  was  an  orade  of 
Dionysus,  whose  utterances  were  delivered  by  a  priestess.  They 
were  the  chid  workers  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  district. 
Herodotus  is  the  only  andent  writer  who  mentions  the  Satrae, 
and  Tomaschek  regards  the  name  not  as  that  of  a  people  but  of 
the  warlike  nobility  among  the  Thradan  Dii  and  Bessi.  J.  E. 
Harrison  and  others  identify  them  with  the  Satyri  (Satyrs),  the 
attendants  and  companions  of  Dionysus  in  his  revds,  and  also 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  name  Satrokentae,  a  Thradan  tribe 
according  to  Hecataeus  (quoted  in  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium), 
seems  to  support  the  second  identiScation. 

See  Herodotus  vii.  110-113;  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prottnmena  to  Cruk 
Rdipm  (1903),  p.  379:  W.  Tomascheck,  Dit  aUtn  fkraktr  (1893). 

SATRAPIPers.  Khskatnpstan,i.e.\'  protector  (superintendent) 
of  the  country  (or  district),"  Heb.  saUskcdrapan,  Gr.  i(air/>&n;i 
(insc.  of  Miletus,  SUzHnftber.  Beri.  Ah.  1900,  1 1 1),  ttaiiS/xiirtfiui' 
(insc.  of  Mylasa,  Dittenbcrger,  Sylhte,  95),  idrrpitris  (insc.  of 
Mylasa  LebasiH.  388,  Theopompp.TiT),shortened  into  varpirqi], 
in  ancient  history,  the  name  given  by  the  Persians  tothe  governors 
of  the  provinces.  By  the  earlier  Greek  authors  (Herodotus, 
Thucydides  and  often  in  Xenophon)  it  is  rendered  by  tra/rxoi 
"Ueulenant,  governor,"  in  the  documents  from  Babylonia 
and  Egypt  and  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  by  pakkc,  "  governor  "; 
and  the  satrap  Maxaeus  of  Cilida  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Darius 
ItL  and  Alexander  (Arrian  IB.  8)  caSs  himsdf  on  his  coins 
"  Maadai,  who  is  [placed]  over  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates 


indCnida."  Cyrus  the  Great  divided  hb  empire  into  provinces; 
a  definitive  organisation  was  given  by  Dariiis,  who  established 
twenty  great  satrapiesand  fixed  thdr  tribute  (Herodot.  iii.  89  sqq.) 
The  satrap  was  the  head  of  the  administration  of  his  province; 
he  collected  the  taxes,  controlled  the  local  officials  and  the  subject 
tribes  and  dties,  and  was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  province  to 
whose  "chair"  (Nehera.  iii  7)  every  dvil  and  criminal  case 
could  be  brought.  He  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  roads 
(d.  Xenophon,  Anab,  i.  9.  r3),  and  had  to  put  down  brigands 
and  rebels.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  Persians,  to  which 
also  provincials  were  admitted;  and  was  controlled  by  a  royal 
secretary  and  by  emissaries  of  the  Idng  (esp.  the  "  e>'e  of  the 
king").  The  regular  army  of  his  province  and  the  fortresses 
were  independent  of  him  and  commanded  by  royal  ofiicers,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  have  troops  in  his  own  service  (in  later  times 
mostly  Greek  mercenaries).  The  great  piovinces  were  divided 
into  many  smaller  districts,  the  governors  of  wUch  are  also 
called  satraps  and  hyparchs.  The  distribution  of  the  great 
satrapies  was  changed  occasionally,  and  often  two  of  them  were 
given  to  the  same  man.  When  the  empire  decayed,  the  satraps 
often  enjoyed  practical  independence,  especially  as  it  became 
customary  to  appoint  them  also  as  generals  in  chief  of  their  army 
district,  contrary  to  the  original  rule.  Hence  rebellions  of 
satraps  became  frequent  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century; 
under  Artaxerxes  11.  occasionally  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  was  in  open  rebellion.  The  last  great  rebellions  were 
put  down  by  Artaxerxes  IIL  The  satrapic  administraUon  was 
retained  by  Alexander  and  his  successors,  cqwdally  in  the 
Sdeudd  empire,  where  the  satrap  generally  is  designated  as 
slralttus;  but  thdr  provinces  were  much  smaller  than  tindei 
the  Persians. 

In  later  times  the  cult  of  a  god  Satrapes  occurs  in  Syrian 
Inscriptions  from  Palmyra  and  the  Hauran;  by  Pausanias  vL 
95,  6,  Satrapes  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  god  who  had  a 
statue  and  a  cult  in  Elis  and  is  identified  wiih  Korybas.  The 
origin  of  tliis  god  is  otncure;  perhaps  it  arose  from  a  cult  con- 
nected with  a  statue  or  a  tomb  of  some  satrap. 

See  further  under  Pcksia:  Ancient  History,  from  the  Achaemcnid 
period  onwards,  and  wortu  there  quoted  (especially  section  v,  I  3). 

(Eo.  M.) 

SATRICOM  (mod.  Conca),  an  andent  town  of  Laiium,  situated 
some  30  m.  to  Uie  S.E.  of  Rome,  in  a  low-lying  region  to  the  S.  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  was 
accessible  direct  from  Rome  by  a  road  running  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  to  the  S.W.  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Alban  colony:  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  league 
of  499  B.C.  arui  became  Vdsdan  in  488.  It  was  several  times 
won  and  lost  by  the  Romans,  and  twice  destroyed  by  fire.  After 
346  B.C  we  hear  of  it  only  in  connexion  with  the  temple  of  Mater 
Matuta.  A.  Nibby  (Aiulisi  dtUa  (aria  dti  dintorm  ii  Roma, 
Rome,  1848,  iii.  64)  was  the  first  to  fix  the  site  upon  the  low  hiO, 
surrounded  by  tufa  diffs,  on  which  were  still  scanty  remains  at 
walling  in  rectangular  blocks  of  the  same  material,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  farm-house  of  Conca.  One  mile  W.KW.,  on  the 
hill  above  Le  Ferriere,  remains  of  an  archaic  temple,  ascribed  to 
Mater  Matuta,  were  discovered  by  excavationin  r896.  Thework 
was  begun  under  the  dhvction  of  Professor  H.  Grsillot  of  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  member  of  the  French  School  of  Rome, 
but  after  two  weeks'  work  was  suspended  by  order  of  the  Italian 
govenunent,  and  then  resumed  under  the  supervision  of  their 
own  oSidals.  The  objects  discovered  are  in  the  Museo  di  Pap» 
Giulio  at  Rome.  Another  Satricum  lay  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
liris,  not  far  from  Arpinum. 

See  H.  Graillot  in  UlUntfS  dt  TkcltJmnftUt  de  Rome  (i|96),  XXl ; 
and  Kotizie  detii  scant  (1896),  passim.  (T.  AvJ 

SATSUMA  ItLAHDS.  a  group  of  islands  bdonging  to  Japan, 
tying  westward  of  the  province  of  Sauuma  (31°  40'  N.  and  >  29* 
40'  E.).  The  two  prinripal  are  Kami-Koshiki4hima  (a*}  m.  by 
5))  and  Shimo-Koshiki-shima  (8)  m.  by  ji). 

SATTERLEE,  WALTER  (1844-1908),  American  iigure  uid 
genre  painter,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  iSth  ct 
January  t844.  He  graduated  at  Columbbi  University  in  1863, 
studied  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Edwia 
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WUte,  in  New  York,  and  in  1878-1879  under  Lfon  Bonnat 
in  Pull.  He  tnt  exhibited  at  <he  National  Academy  in  1868, 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Acsdcniy  in  1879,  and  received  its 
Thomas  B.  Clarice  prize  in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  '.Vater  Coloi  Society  and  o{  the  New  Yorli  Etching 
Qttb,  and  was  an  excellent  teacher.  Saiterlec  died  in  Brooklyn 
on  the  i8th  of  May  190S.  Among  his  favourite  subjects  were 
Arab  life  and  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  colonial  period, 

SATURN  |Satuiu<usI,  b  god  of  ancient  Italy,  whom  the 
Romans,  and  till  recently  the  modems,  identified  with  the  Greek 
god  Croaua. 

I .  Cronus  wax  the  youngest  of  the  Utans,  the  children  of  Sky 
(Uranus)  and  Earth  (Gaea).  Beside*  the  Titans,  Sky  and  Earth 
had  other  children,  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hnndrcd-handers. 
When  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Hundred-handeis  proved  trouble- 
some, Sky  thrust  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  Earth.  This  vexed 
Earth,  and  she  called  on  her  sons  to  avenge  ber  on  their  father 
Sky.  They  all  shrank  from  the  deed  save  Cronus,  who  waylaid 
and  mutilated  his  father  with  a  sickle  or  curved  sword.  From 
the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  earth  sprang  the  Furies  and 
the  Giants.  Cronus  now  reigned  in  room  of  Sky.  His  wife  was 
Riiea,  who  was  also  his  sister,  being  a  daughter  of  Sky  and  Earth 
Sky  and  Earth  had  foretold  to  Cronus  that  he  would  be  deposed 
by  one  of  bis  own  childnrn, so  he  swallowed  them  onealteranother 
as  soon  as  they  were  bom  Thus  he  devoured  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Hades  and  Poseidon  But  when  Rhea  had  brought  forth 
Zeim,  the  youngest,'  she  wrapped  up  a  stone  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  gave  it  to  Cronus,  who'  swallowed  it  Instead  of  the  babe 
When  Zeus,  who  had  been  hidden  in  Crete,  grew  up,  he  gave  bis 
father  a  dose  which  compelled  him  to  disgorge  first  the  stone  and 
then  the  children  whom  he  had  swallowed.  Tlie  stone  was 
pceierved  at  Delphi,  every  day  It  was  anointed  and  oit  festivals 
it  was  crowned  with  wool  Zeus  aiul  his  brothers  now  rebelled 
against  Cronus,  and  after  a  ten  yean'  struggle  they  were  victori- 
ona.  Cronos  and  the  Titans  were  thrust  down  to  Tartarus, 
where  they  were  guarded  by  the  Hundred-banders.  According 
to  others,  Cronus  was  removed  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  where 
he  ruled  over  the  departed  heroes,  Judging  them  in  conjunction 
witJi  Rkadamanthus  Plutarch  {De  Def.  One.  18)  mentions 
a  story  that  the  dethroned  monarch  of  the  gods  slept  on  an  island 
of  the  northern  seas  guarded  by  Briareua  and  surrounded  by  a 
tiain  of  attendant  divioilics.  The  reign  of  Cronus  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  men  lived  like  gods,  free  from 
toO  and  grief  and  the  weakness  of  old  age  (for  death  was  like 
ileep] ;  and  the  earth  brought  forth  abundantly  without  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  few  traces  of  the  worship  of  Cronus  in  Greece. 
Paoiaaias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  mentions  only  one  temple 
of  Cronus;  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  was 
sured  to  Cronus  and  Rhea  jointly.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
u  annual  festival  in  bis  honour  on  the  t>tb  of  Hecatombtcon. 
A  onantaia  at  Olympia  was  called  after  him,  and  on  its  top 
annual  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  the  spring  equinox. 

Tile  idea  that  Cronos  was  the  god  of  time  seems  to  have  ariaen 
from  a  simple  conlusioa  between  the  wonis  Cronus  and  Chroous 
("  lime  ").  Curtius  dcrivei  Cronus  from  the  root  kra,  meaning  "  to 
accompli^.*'  Cronus  may  have  been  a  god  of  some  aborifftnalhaU- 
uva^  tribe  which  the  Greeks  conquered.  Hence  the  savage  traits 
in  his  Icscnd.  his  conquest  by  Zeus  and  the  scanty  traces  of  his 
■onfaip  m  Greece.  The  myth  of  the  mutilation  of  Sky  by  Cronus 
may  be  a  particular  form  of  the  widespread  story  01  tht  violent 
wparation  of  Sky  and  Earth  by  one  of  their  children.    Other  forms 
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a.  Saturn  and  bis  wife  Ops  were  amongst  the  oldest  deitfe* 
of  ancient  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol  before  Rome  was  founded.  Saturn  was  a  god  of 
igricukure,  his  name  being  derived  from  urtre,  "  to  sow."* 
The  identification  of  Saturn  with  Cronos'  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
that  after  his  deposition  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Saturn  wandered  to 

'  So  Hesaod.  But,  according  to  Homer.Zeus  was  the  eldest  of  the 
cUdren  of  Cronus  and  Rhea. 

'  He  was  also  known  by  the  epithet  of  Stercutus  or  Sterculius,  the 
p>i  ai  fertilizing  manure. 

'  Cninua  binueH  was  a  harvest  god  under  one  of  his  aspects. 


Italy,  where  he  ruled  as  king  in  the  golden  age  and  gave  the  name 
Satumla  to  the  country.*  Janus,  another  of  the  most  ancient 
gods  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  welcomed  him  to  Rome,  and  here 
he  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  called  after  him 
the  Saiumian  Hill.  His  temple  stood  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Fotum  to  the  Capitol  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Rome, 
but  the  eight  remaining  columns  of  the  temple  probably  formed 
a  portion  of  a  new  temple  built  in  the  imperial  times,  llie  image 
of  Saturn  in  this  temple  had  woollen  bands  fastened  round  its 
feet  all  the  year  through,  except  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia; 
the  object  of  the  bands  was  probably  to  detain  the  deity. 
Similarly  there  was  a  fettered  image  of  Enyalius  (the  War  God) 
at  Spsrts,  and  at  Athens  the  image  of  Victory  had  no  wings, 
lest  she  might  fly  sway.  The  mode  of  sacrifice  at  this  temple 
was  so  far  peculiar  that  the  head  of  the  sacrificcr  was  bare  as  in 
the  Greek  ritual,  instead  of  being  covered,  as  was  the  usual 
Roman  practice.  Legend  said  that  the  Greek  ritual  was  intro* 
duced  by  HcKules,  who  at  the  same  time  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  previously  offered  to  Saturn.  Others  said  that  the 
rule  had  been  observed  by  the  Pelasgians  before.  Under  or 
behind  the  temple  was  the  Roman  treasury,  in  which  the  archive* 
as  well  as  the  treasures  of  the  Kate  were  preserved.  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis  lAnt,  Ram.  i.  34)  tells  that  there  were  many 
sanctuaries  of  Saturn  in  Italy  and  that  many  towns  aitd  places, 
especially  mountains,  were  called  after  him.  The  oldest  national 
form  of  verse  was  known  as  the  Sattimian.  Like  many  other 
figure*  in  Roman  mythology,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  vanished 
at  last  from  earth.  -His  emblem  was  a  sickle.  The  substitution 
of  a  great  scythe  for  the  sickle,  and  the  addition  of  wings  and  an 
hour-glass,  are  modem.*  Ops  ("  plenty  ")>  wife  of  Saturn,  was 
an  earth-goddess,  as  appears  from  the  custom  observed  by  ber 
suppliants  of  sitting  sitd  carefully  touching  the  earth  while  they 
made  their  vows  to  her.  As  goddess  of  crops  and  the  harvest 
she  was  called  Censiva,  and  under  this  luune  had  a  sanctuaiy 
at  Rome,  to  which  only  the  Vestals  and  the  priest  were  admitted. 
As  Saturn  was  identified  in  later  times  with  Cronus,  so  wss  Ops 
with  Rhea.  Another  goddess  mentkmed  ss  wife  of  Saturn  was 
Lus,  a  goddess  of  barrenness.  She  was  one  of  the  deities  to  whom 
after  a  victory  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  wsie  sometime*  dedicated 
and  burned. 

Saiurnalia. — This,  the  great  fcstt\'al  of  Saturn,  was  celebrated 
on  the  19th,  but  after  Caesar's  reform  of  the  calendar  on  the  i7th, 
of  December.  Augustus  decrocd  that  the  17th  should  be  sacred  to 
Saturn  and  the  19th  to  Ops.'  Henceforward  it  appears  that  the 
17th  and  I8th  were  devoted  to  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  10th  and 
30th  to  the  Opalia.  a  festival  of  Ops.'  Caligula  added  a  filth  day, 
"  the  day  of  youth"  (dies  jwrenalii),  devoted  no  doubt  to  the 
sports  of  the  young.  But  in  popular  usage  the  festival  lasted  seven 
days.  The  woollen  fetters  were  taken  from  the  feet  of  the  image  of 
Saturn,  and  each  man  offered  a  pig.  During  the  festivalschools  were 
closed;  no  war  was  declared  or  battle  fought;  no  punishment  was 
inflicted.  In  place  of  the  toga  an  undress  parmcnt  {syntheiU)  was 
worn.  Distinctions  of  rank  were  laid  aside:  slaves  sat  at  table 
with  their  masters  or  were  w'aitcd  on  by  them,  and  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  them.  Gambling  with  dice,  at  other 
times  illcRal.  was  now  permitted.'  All  classes  exchanged  gifts,  the 
cominnncst  being  wax  tapers  and  clay  dolls.  These  dolls  were 
espe<  I  illv  given  to  children,  and  the  makers  of  them  held  a  regular 
fair  't  Itiis  time.  Varro  thought  the-*  dolls  represented  original 
sacrifices  of  human  beings  to  the  i.^fcrnal  god.  There  was.  as  uc  nave 
seen,  a  tradition  that  human  sacrifices  were  once  offered  to  Saturn, 
andtheGrcekaand  Ronuns^ve  the  name  of  Cronus  and  Saturn  toa 
cruel  Phoenician  Baal,  to  whom,  e.g.  children  were  sacrificed  at 
Carthage.  The  Cronus  to  whom  human  sacrifioes  are  said  to  have 
been  offered  in  Rhodes  was  protubly  a  Baal,  for  there  are  traces  of 
Phoenician  srorahip  in  Rhodes.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
Saturnalia  wss  ociipnaUy  a  cckbatioo  of  the  winter  solstice.   Hence 


*  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  inhabiunts  of  Latiuro  agriculture, 
the  art  of  navigation  and  the  use  of  sunqied  pieces  of  metal  for 
money. 

'  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Saturn  was  one  of 
the  chief  popular  diviaities  of  northern  Africa,  representing  the 
Carthaginian  Baal  under  the  title  of  Doniinus  Saturnus  i  see  Toutain, 
Dt  Saturnt  M  in  Africa  Kemana  cultu  (1894). 

'  There  was  also  a  special  festival,  Opeconsiva,  on  Aug.  35. 

•  The  fourth  day  of  the  festival  wss  added  by  some  one  unkncnm. 
'  It  is  curious  to  fiad  a  similar  nife  with  a  similar  exception  in 
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the  legend  that  it  was  tnnituted  by  Romului  under  the  name  of  the 
Brumalia  (6ruma>> winter  solitice).  The  prominenc*  given  to 
candles  at  the  festival  pointi  to  the  custom  of  making  a  new  &re  at 
this  time.  The  custom  of  solemnly  kindling  fires  at  the  summer 
notice  JEvc  of  St  John)  has  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
notably  m  Germany,  and  there  are  truces  (of  which  the  yule-lof  ia 
one)  m  the  otMCrvance  of  a  similar  custom  at  the  wioter  solstice. 
In  andent  Mexico  a  new  fire  was  kindled,  amid  great  rejoicings,  at 
tbe  end  of  every  period  of  fifty-two  yean. 

Theduignation  of  the  planets  by  the  names  of  gods  {a  at  least  as 
old  aa  the  4th  century  B.C.  The  first  certain  mention  of  the  star  of 
Cronus  (Saturn)  is  in  Aristotle  (Metaphytics,  p.  1073  b.  35).  The 
name  also  occurs  in  the  Epinontts  (p.  98^  b),  a  dialogue  of  unocrtaia 
date,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Plato.  In  l^tm,  Cicero  (ist  century  B.C.) 
is  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  the  p'anet  Saturn.  The  application 
of  the  name  Saturn  to  a  day  of  the  week  {Salumi  dici,  Saturday) 
is  first  found  in  Tibullus  (i.  3, 16).  (J.  C.  Fr.;  X«) 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  major  planet  !n  tbe  order 
of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  most  distant  one  known 
before  the  discovery  of  Uranus  in  1781.  Its  symbol  islr.  Its 
periodic  time  fa  somewtiai  less  than  30  years,  and  the  interval 
between  oppo^lions  is  from  12  to  13  dajra  greater  than  a  year. 
It  appears  as  a  star  of  at  least  the  first  magnitude,  but  varies 
much  in  brightness  with  its  orbital  position,  owing  to  the  varying 
phases  of  its  rings.  It  seems  to  resemble  Jupiter  in  its  [^ysical 
constitution,  but  the  belts  and  cloud*like  features  so  conspicuous 
on  thai  planet  are  so  faint  on  Saturn  that  they  can  be  seen  only 
in  a  general  way  as  a  slight  mottling.  In  colour  the  planet  has 
a  vannish  tint,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Arctunis.  Its  density 
is  tbe  smallest  known  among  the  planets,  bcfng  only  0*13  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  less  than  that  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  any  individual 
feature,  the  rotation  of  the  planet  has  been  observed  only  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  when  a  temporary  bright  spot  appeared  and 
continued  during  several  days.  The  6rst  observation  of  such  a 
spot  was  made  by  the  elder  Herschel,  who  derived  a  rotation 
period  of  10  h.  16  m.  In  December  1876  a  bright  spot  appeared 
near  the  equator  of  the  planet,  which  was  observed  by  Asaph 
Hall  at  Washington  for  more  than  a  month.  It  gradually  spread 
out  in  longitude,  and  finally  faded  away.  The  time  of  rotation 
found  by  Hall  was  to  h.  14  m.  24  s.  A  third  spot  appeared  in  1903 
on  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  had  a  rotation  period  of  about 
10  h.  38  m.  The  deviation  of  this  period  from  the  others  indicates 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  the  time  of  rotation 
is  least  at  the  equator,  and  increases  toward  the  poles.  Both 
from  this  difference  and  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
planet  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  surface  i>  not  a  aolidt  as  in  the 
case  of  Mars,  but  consists  of  a  layer  of  cloudy  or  vaporous  matter, 
which  conceals  from  view  the  solid  body  of  the  planet,  if  any  such 
exists.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rotation  the  fi^orc  of  the  disk  is 
markedly  elliptical,  but  when,  owing  to  the  rings  being  seen 
edgewise,  the  entire  disk  is  visible,  the  latter  sometimes  seems 
to  have  tbe  form  of  a  square  with  its  edges  rounded  off.  This 
may  be  an  illusion. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  associated  with  Saturn  is  its 
magnificent  system  of  ring  and  satellites.  The  former  is  unique 
in  the  solar  system.  The  ring,  the  seeming  ends  of  which  were 
first  seen  by  Galileo  as  handles  to  the  planet,  was  for  some  time 
a  mystery.  After  Galileo  had  seen  it  al  one  or  two  oppositions. 
It  faded  from  sight,  a  result  which  we  now  know  was  due  to  the 
advance  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  bringing  our  line  of  sight 
edgeways  to  the  rihg.  When  it  reappeared.  Galileo  seems  to 
have  abandoned  telescopic  observation,  but  the  *'  ansae'*  of 
Saturn  remained  a  subject  of  study  through  a  generation  of  hi* 
successors  without  any  solution  of  their  mystery  being  reached. 
The  truth  was  at  length  worked  out  in  1656  by  Huygens,  who 
first  circulated  his  solution  in  the  form  of  an  anagram.  When 
arranged  in  order  the  letters  read: 

"  Annulo  dngitur  temu,  piano,  ntisquam  oohaeRntc,  ad  cdlpticam 
indinato." 

This  desigiuition  of  a  plain  thin  ring  surrounding  the  planet, 
but  disconnected  from  it,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  is  accurate 
and  as  complete  as  the  means  of  observation  permitted. 

The  varying  phases  presented  by  the  ring  arise  from  its  having  an 
iodination  of  27*  to  the  orbit  of  tne  planet,  while  its  plane  lemains 


invariable  in  direction  as  the  planet  performs  its  orbital  revolutioiL 
There  are  therefore  two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit,  at  each  ot 
which  the  plane  o(  the  ring  passes  through  the  sun,  and  is  seen  neaily 
edgcu-ays  from  the  earth.  At  the  two  intermediate  points  the  ring  it 
seen  as  opened  out  at  an  angle  of  27*.  The  apparent  illuminated 
surface  which  it  then  presents  to  us  exceeds  that  presented  by  the 
planet,  so  that  the  brightness  of  tbe  entire  s>'stcm  to  tue  naked  e/e 
IS  more  than  double. 

In  1665  William  Ball  or  Balle,  jomt-founder  and  first  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Society,  discovered  that  the  ring  was  apparently  formed 
<>(  two  concentric  rings,  separated  by  a  fine  dark  line.  This  was 
afterwards  independently  discovered  oy  G.  D.  Cassini  at  the  Paris 
Obscrvator>'.  As  the  telescope  was  impro\-cd,  yet  other  shaded 
linos  concentric  with  the  ring  iiscH  were  found.  These  were  some- 
times  regarded  as  divisions,  but  if  they  arc  such  they  are  by  no 
means  complete  and  sharp.  The  universal  rule  is  that,  if  wc  con- 
sider any  ponton  of  the  ring  contained  between  two  circles  con- 
centric with  the  ring  itself,  the  general  aspect  and  brighincss  of  this 
circular  portion  are  alike  through  its  whole  circumference.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  brightness  of  different  pans  of  the  ring  h»e  compared, 
it  is  found  to  be  constant  when  the  pans  compared  are  equally 
distant  from  the  centre,  but  subject  to  variation  as  we  pass  from  tM 
circumference  towards  the  centre.  The  inner  and  broader  of  tbtt 
two  rings  is  brif^htcst  near  the  outer  pan  and  shades  off  toward  tbe 
planet,  f;radualty  at  first,  and  more  rapidly  afterwards.  Its  inner 
ponion  IS  so  dark  that  it  was  at  one  time  recarded  as  separate,  and 
called  the  "crape"  or  "dusky"  ring.  This  supposed  discovery 
of  an  inner  ring  was  made  independently  by  W.  R.  Danes  of  Enzlaod 
and  G.  P,  Bond  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  though  J.  G.  GaTle  at 
Berlin  notit-cd  the  actual  appearance  at  an  earlier  date.  The  more 
powerful  telescopes  of  the  prewnt  time  show  this  dusky  ring  to  bO 
continuous  with  the  inner  portions  of  the  main  ting,  and  traospareat* 
at  least  near  its  inner  edge. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  rings  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
object  in  the  solar  system.  They  are  not  formed  of  a  continuous 
mass  of  solid  or  liquid  matter,  but  of  discrete  panicles  of  unknown 
minuteness,  probably  widely  separated  in  proportion  to  their 
individual  volumes,  yet  so  close  as  to  appear  continuous  when 
viewed  from  the  earth.  This  constitution  was  firs*  divined  by 
Cassini  early  in  the  i8ih  century.  But,  although  the  impossibility 
that  a  continuous  ring  could  surround  a  planet  without  falling  upoa 
it  was  shown  by  Laplace,  and  must  have  been  evident  to  all  in- 
vestigators in  celestial  mechanics,  CassJni's  explanation  was  for- 
gotten until  1848.  In  that  year  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  an  essay 
W'hich  was  the  first  to  gain  the  newly-foundct!  Adams  prize  of  tlw 
university  of  Cambridge,  made  an  exhaustive  mathematical  in- 
vestigation of  the  satellite  constitution,  showing  that  it  alone  could 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  stability.  Although  this  dcmonstratioa 
placed  the  subject  beyond  doubt,  it  was  of  great  interest  when 
J.  E.  Kccler  at  the  Allegheny  Gbser\'atory  pro\-cd  this  constitution 
by  spectroscopic  ob9er\'ation  in  1895.  He  found  by  measuring  tbe 
velocity  of  different  pans  of  the  ring  to  or  from  the  earth  that,  as 
wc  pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  regions  of  the  ring,  the  velocity 
of  revolution  around  the  planet  increases,  each  concentric  portion  m 
the  ring  having  the  speed  belonging  to  a  satellite  revolving  in  a 
circular  orbit  at  the  same  distance  from  the  planet. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  rings  is  that  they  are  so  thin  as  to 
elude  measurement  and  nearly  disappear  from  view  when  seen 
edgeways  even  in  powerful  telescopes.  As  this  can  happen  only  at 
the  rare  moments  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  jasses  accurately 
through  the  earth,  precise  obscr\'ations  of  the  phenomenon  with 
poft"criul  telescopes  are  few.  But  before  or  after  the  epochs  at  which 
the  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  there  is  sometimes  a  period  of 
Ecvcr^l  weeks,  during  which  the  sun  shines  on  one  face  of  the  rii^ 
while  the  other  is  presented  to  the  earth.  In  October  1907  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  rings  was  studied  by  W.  W.  Campb«j| 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  E.  E.  Barnard  at  the  Yerkes  Ob* 
scr\'atorv.  The  position  of  the  ring  as  seen  against  the  planet  is 
marked  by  a  darlc  line  stretching  across  the  ecjualor,  which  is  the 
thin  shadow  of  the  ring,  on  which  the  sun  shines  at  a  very  acute 
angle. 

An  interesting  question  still  open  is  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
divisions  of  the  rings.  Are  these  divisions  real  or  are  they  simply 
apparent,  arising  from  a  darker  colour  in  the  matter  which  composes 
them?  In  the  case  of  the  sharpest  and  best-known  division,  to 
which  the  name  of  Cassini  has  been  given  from  its  first  observer, 
there  wouM  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  division  is  real.  Bat 
there  is  some  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  other  divisions.  While  many 
excellent  observers  have  sometimes  thought  they  saw  a  complete 
separation  between  the  bright  and  the  crape  rings,  no  such  pheno- 
menon has  been  seen  in  the  great  telescopes  of  our  times,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  crape  ring  arises  merrfy 
from  its  tenuity  and  transparency.  From  Barnard's  observation  o( 
the  passage  of  Japctus  through  the  shadow  of  Saturn  and  its  riiws 
it  appears  that  the  transparency  gradually  diminishes  from  tJ*e 
centre  of  this  ring  to  its  line  of  junction  with  the  bright  ring.  If 
there  should  CN-er  dc  a  transit  of  baturn  centrally  past  a  bright  star* 
many  questions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  rings  may  be  settled  by 
noting  the  times  at  which  the  star  was  seen  through  the  divi&ionaof 
the  ring. 
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Ekmenti  if  Uit  Sctcttila  ef  Saturn 

Mean 
Longitude. 

Epoch  Greenwich 
Mesa  Noon. 

Mean  Daily 
Motion. 

Mean 
Distance. 

Econtridty. 

LoD(.  of  Pericentn. 

Maia 

Satum. 

Mimaa   . 
Eoceladus     .       . 
Tethya  .       .       . 
Oiom     . 
Rhaa      . 
Titan     .       .       . 
Hyperion       .       . 

fiSSS.':    : 

ia7*  19K>' 
199  19-8, 
aSi  3I-0 

3S8  83-8 
ato  as-i 
304  3«-8 
7S  26-4 
343     9-0 

|8«9.  April 

n 
n 

•t 

iSgoTjaa. 

i88srSept.  I 
■900,  Jan. 

381-9945' 
W73W 
■90-69795 

'7i^7 
aa-S770093 
16-919983 

a6-8i4' 
J4-40I 
43-586 
54-543 

& 
«3-9a 

Airr 

M 
»t 
II 

■0.'886 

•4a°& 
•1659 

Doubtful 

n 
fi 

ass  47  -  18-663- 
354  30  -f   T9\ 
a9i     a  -   o-a7*' 

16,340,000 
4*000,000 
921,500 
536/JOO 
250,000 
,  4.700 
unknown 

100,000 

unknown 

SaiaUtt  «/  Saturn. 
Satnni  is  sunrounded  by  a  system  of  nine  or  (perhaps)  ten 
•McUites.  The  brightest  of  these  was  discovered  by  Huygcns 
in  1665  while  pursuing  his  studies  of  the  ring.  The  following 
table  shows  the  names,  distances,  times  of  revolution,  discoverer 
and  dale  of  diKovery  of  the  nine  whose  orbits  are  well  established: 


Name. 

Di» 
lance. 

Feriodic 
Time. 

Discoverer. 

Date  of 
Oncovety. 

I  Mimas 
•  EMdadui 

SiUien  .     . 
STiian  .     . 
THypnion. 

Iter  : 

3« 
4-0 

1^ 
8-9 

20-5 

as-i 

59-6 
209-3 

i.    L. 

0  a3 
«     9 

1  ai 
a  18 
4  12 

IS  as 
21     1 

546   " 

Ttt  ncncnet 
C.  D.'Caadni 

J.  D.  Casmni 
W.  H.  Pickering 

1789,  Sept.  17 
1789,  Aug.  28 
■684^  Maich 
1684,  March 
1672,  Dec.  23 

1671,  October 

1898,  August 

The  five  inner  satellites  seem  to  form  n  dass  by  theiBS(lT<%  of 
which  the  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  orbits  are  to  nearly 
drcuUr  that  no  eccentricity  has  been  certainly  detected  in  them, 
and  that  the  planes  of  Iheir  orbits  coincide  with  that  of  tlie  ring 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator. 
Thus,  10  far  as  the  position  of  the  planes  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion are  concerned,  the  system  keeps  together  as  if  it  were  rigid. 
This  results  from  the  mutual  attraction  o(  the  various  bodies. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  inner  system  is  the  near  approach 
I0  commensurability  in  the  periods  of  revolution.  The  period 
of  Tethys  is  nearly  double  that  of  Mimas,  and  the  pe^od  of 
Eoceladus  nearly  double  that  of  Dione.  The  result  of  this  near 
approach  to  commensurability  is  a  wide  libration  in  the  loi^ 
tndes  of  the  satellites,  having  perrads  very  long  compared  with 
the  times  of  rcvolulwn. 

Each  of  the  four  outer  satellites  has  some  special  feature  of 
interest.  Titan  is  much  the  brightest  of  all  and  has  therefore 
been  most  accurately  observed.  Hyperion  is  so  small  as  to  be 
visible  only  in  a  powerful  telescope,  and  has  a  quite  eccentric 
orbit.  Its  time  of  revolution  is  almost  commensurable  with  that 
of  Titan,  the  ratio  of  the  period  being  3  to  4.  Th«  (cstilt  is  that 
the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  of  Hyperion  hu  a  retroftade  motion 
of  18*  40'  annually,  of  such  a  character  that  the  conjunction 
af  tiie  two  satellites  always  occurs  near  the  apoctntrc  of  the  orbit, 
vbea  the  distance  of  the  orbit  from  that  of  Titap  is  the  greatest. 
This  is  among  the  most  interesting  phenonrna  of  celestial 
acdunica.  Japcius  has  the  peculiarity  of  always  appearing 
brighter  when  seen  to  the  west  of  tiK  planet  than  when  seen 
•o  the  cast.  This  is  explained  by  tiwMppositiaa  that,  like  our 
■KXMi,  this  ntellite  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  central 
body,  and  is  darker  in  colour  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

In  ■tad>-ing  a  icries  of  photographs  of  the  sky  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Satura,  t&kca  at  the  branch  Harvard  obaervatoiy  at  Are* 
Quipa.  Peru,  W.  H.  Pickering  found  on  each  of  three  plates  a  very 
faiot  star  which  was  missing  on  the  other  two.  He  concluded  that 
these  were  the  images  of  a  satellite  moving  around  the  planet.  The 
iMtcr  was  tlicn  entering  the  Milky  Way,  where  minute  stars  were  so 
■uroenMS  that  it  was  not  easy  to  confirm  the  discovery.  When  the 
Dlaaet  began  to  emerge  from  the  Milky  Way  no  difficulty  was  found 
Ux  relocating  the  object,  and  proving  that  it  was  a  ninth  satellite. 
lt«  notion  was  found  to  be  retrograde,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by 
Frank  E.  Ross.  This  phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  unique  in 
tl»  solar  system,  for,  ahhough  the  motion  of  the  saieltite  of  Neptune 
isMlKignde,  It  is  tho  ocly  knowa  satellite  <(  that  plaaat. 


Aoether  ewrewely  (aim  satellite  has  prabaUy  been  establiahed 
by  Picktriai.  bat  iu  orbit  is  atiU  in  aoa»  doubt. 

The  coacnnwaa  from  the  spcctram  of  Satura.  and  numerical 
particulars  relating  to  the  planet,  are  found  in  the  article  Planet. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  inner  six  satetlites  are  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  ring  system,  of  which  the  elements  are  aa 
follow:  . 


Loagitttde  of  ascending  node  on  ediptie  .  . 
liidination     ......•• 

Exterior  diameter  of  outer  ring,  in  miles  » 

tmcripr       „              „                 w      •  I 

Exterior       a          dinner  ring       „       .  • 

Inlenor       f,              „                  >,  « 

Interior       m            dark  ring        m      .  . 

Breadth  of  outer  bright  ring            n      .  . 
Breadth  of  division  between  the  tings,  in  miles 

Breadth  of  initer  bright  ring                   „  , 

Breadth  of  daric  ting                              „  . 

Breadth  of  system  of  bright  tings           „  , 

Breadth  of  entire  system  of  rings            „  . 

Space  between  plaiict  and  dark  rings      „  . 


««7*43;a9' 
3»'  to*  aa' 


166,920 
147,670 
l44.3'o 
109,100 
91,780 

?:^* 

a8i9to 
37.570 


8AT0IUIIA  (mod.  Satumia),  an  ancient  town  of  Ettutia 
Italy,  about  23  m.  N.E.  of  OrbeteUo  and  the  coast.  Dionyaius 
of  Halicamassus  enumerates  it  omoog  the  towns  6rst  occupied 
by  the  Pclasgi  and  then  by  the  Tuscans.  A  Roman  colony  was 
conducted  there  in  183  B.C.,  and  it  was  a  praefectura,  but  other- 
wise little  is  known  about  it.  Remains  of  the  city  walls,  In  the 
polygonal  style,  still  exist,  to  which  Roman  gates  were  added. 
Roman  remains  have  alto  been  discovered  within  the  town,  and 
remains  of  lomljs  outside,  originally  covered  by  tumuli,  which 
have  now  disappeared,  so  that  Dennis  wrongly  took  them  for 
megalithic  remains.  Pitigliano,  some  12  m.  to  the  S.W.,  is 
another  Etruscan  site. 

See  C.  Dennis,  Cilia  and  Ctmtlcrin  pf  Etruria  (London,  i88j), 
i.  496;  n.  27J;  A.  Posqui  in  Nolitit  ittii  taai  (1883),  52. 

Cr.  As.) 

SATnRNIAK  KETRE  (Lat.  SatumiHs,  i.e.  which  relates  to 
Satum),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  crude  and  irregular 
measures  of  the  oldest  Latin  folk-songs.  The  scansion  is 
generally  of  the  following  type: 

with  which  Macaiilay  compares  the  nursery  rhyme, "  The  Qattn 
was  in  her  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey."  There  was,  however, 
considerable  licence  in  the  scansion,  and  we  can  gather  only  that 
the  verse  was  generally  of  this  type,  and  had  a  light  and  vivacious 
movement.  It  occurs  in  a  few  inscriptions  (the  verses  on  tbt 
tombs  of  the  Scipioa:  cf.  BUchekr,  AmMofia  LaHna,  1895) 
in  fragmenu,  Liviut  Andfonicus  and  the  BtUum  funieum  ot 
Naevius.  Subsequently  it  was  ousted  by  Creek  metres.  The 
question  as  to  whether  it  depeniied  upon  accent  or  upon  quantity 
has  been  much  discussed. 

See  Keller,  Drr  tatmrniuke  Yas  (Prague.  i88a  and  1886);  Thuraey* 
sen,  Der  Salurma  (Halle,  1885):  Havet,  Dc  satunia  latinorum 
vrriu  (Paris,  1880) ;  MUllcr,  Dtr  saiiirnisclu  Vtrs  uni  stint  DenkmSttt 
(1885);  Leo,  Dtr  xOnrniulu  Vtrs  (1905);  Dn  Bois,  SIrtss  AutM 
in  Reman  Fotlry  (New  York,  1906);  alao  Ktommaen, BisL^Jttma, 
i.  chap.  XV. 

SATURHnnit,  UlCnra  APraunnS.  Roman  demagognt. 
As  quaestor  (104  B.C.)  he  avpMintended  the  importation  of  com 
at  Oatia,  but  had  been  removed  by  the  Senate  (an  umaual 
proceeding),  and  replaced  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurua  (f*.),  ona 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  govrmmcnt  patty.  He  does  not 
appear  to  hsvtbaenchaiied  with,  incapacity  «t  mlsmiasgrmeat, 
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and  the  injustice  p(  Us  dlsmisol  dtavelifm  into  the  *mu  oil  ilie 
popular  party.  In  103  lie  was  elected  tribune.  He  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  C.  Marius,  and  in  order  to  gain  tlie  favour  of 
his  soldiers  proposed  that  each  of  his  veurans  should  receive 
an  allotment  of  too  jugera  of  land  in  Africa.  He  was  also  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  election  of'  Manus  to  his  fourth 
consulship  (102).  An  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  the  nobility 
was  afforded  him  by  thearrival  (loi )  of  ambassadors  from  Milhra- 
dates  VI.  of  Fontus,  with  Urge  sums  of  money  for  bribitig  the 
senate;  compromising  revelations  were  made  by  Satuminus,  who 
insulted  the  ambassadora.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  violating 
the  law  of  nations,  and  only  escaped  conviction  by  an  ai  mistri- 
cordiam  appeal  to  the  people.  To  the  first  tribunate  of  Satuminus 
is  probably  to  be  assigned  his  bw  on  iMjeslas,  the  exact  provi- 
sions of  which  are  unknown,  but  its  object  was  probably  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  tribunes  and  the  popular  party; 
it  dealt  with  the  minula  majeslas  (diminished  authority)  of  the 
Roman  peo|de,  that  is,  with  all  acts  tending  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  thus  more  comprehensive 
than  the  modem  word  "  treason."  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Salurnious's  hatred  was  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  who, 
when  censor,  endeavoured  to  remove  Salurninus  from  the  senate 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  but  his  colleague  refused  to  assent. 
In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  who  still  cherished 
the  memory  of  the  Gracchi,  Satuminus  took  about  with  him 
Equiiius,  a  paid  frccdman,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Although  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  the  people  stoned  MetcUus  because 
he  would  not  admit  his  claim  to  citizenship.  Equiiius  was 
afterwards  elected  tribune.  Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  finding  himself  isolated  in  the 
senate,  entered  into  a  compact  with  Satuminus  and  his  ally 
C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  and  the  three  formed  a  kind  of  triumvirate, 
supported  by  the  veterans  of  Marius  and  the  needy  rabble. 
By  the  aid  of  bribery  and  assassination  Marius  was  elected  (too 
consul  for  the  sixth  time,  Glaucia  praetor,  and  Satuminus 
tribune  for  the  second  time.  Satuminus  now  brought  forward 
an  agrarian  law,  an  extension  of  the  African  law  already  alluded 
to.  It  was  proposed  that  all  the  land  north  of  the  Fadus  (Fo) 
lately  in  possession  of  the  Cimbri,  including  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent Celtic  tribes  which  had  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
them,  should  be  held  available  for  distribution  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.  This  was  unjust,  since  the  land  was  really 
the  property  of  the  provincials  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Cimbri.  Colonies  were  to  be  founded  in  Sicily,  Achaca  and 
Macedonia,  on  the  purchase  of  which  the  "  Tolosan  gold,"  the 
temple  treasures  embezzled  by  Q.  Servilius  Cacpio  (praetor  no), 
was  to  be  employed.  Further,  Italians  were  to  be  admitted  to 
these  colonics,  and  as  they  were  to  be  burgess  colonies,  the 
right  of  the  Italians  to  equality  with  the  Romans  was  thereby 
partially  recognized.  This  part  of  the  bill  was  resented  by  many 
citizens,  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  others  to  share  their 
privileges.  A  datise  provided  that,  within  five  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  every  senator  should  take  an  oath  to  observe 
it,  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  from  the  senate  and  heavily 
fined.  AU  the  senators  subsequently  took  the  oath  except 
Metellus,  who  went  into  exile.  Satuminus  also  brought  in  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  (he  support  of  the  rabble 
by  supplying  com  at  a  nominal  price.  The  quaestor  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio' declared  that  the  treasury  could  not  stand  the  strain, 
and  Saturoinus's  own  colleagues  interposed  their  veto. 
Satuminus  ordered  the  voting  to  continue,  and  Caepio  dispersed 
the  meeting  by  violence.  The  senate  declared  the  proceedings 
null  and  void,  because  thunder  had  been  heard;  Satuminus 
replied  that  the  senate  had  better  remain  quiet,  otherwise  the 
thunder  might  be  followed  by  haiL  The  bills  (b(<t  Atpaleiat) 
were  finally  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  Marian  veterans. 

Marius,  finding  himself  overshadowed  by  his  coDeagnes  and 
compromised  by  their  excesses,  thought  serioudy  of  breaking 
with  them,  and  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  law  that  their  only  hope 

» Aeeording  to  some,  the  son  of  the  Caepio  nwntimwd  above. 
But  chronologKal  reasons  make  the  reUtioiuhip  doubtful. 


of  safety  lay  in  Heir  retention  of  office.  Saiuminus  was  elected 
tribune  for  the  third  lime  for  the  year  beginning  ihe  lolh  of 
December  loo,  and  Glaucia.  allhough  ai  Ihe  lime  praetor  and 
therefore  not  eligible  until  after  ihe  lapse  of  two  years,  wa*  a 
candidate  for  the  ronsubhip.  M.  Antonius  the  orator  was 
elected  without  opposition;  the  other  ^vem'ment  candidate, 
Caius  Memmius,  who  seemed  to  have  Ihe  bcUer  chance  of 
success,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  hired  agents  of  Safumiaus 
and  Glaucia,  while  the  voting  was  aciually  going  on.  This 
produced  a  Complete  revulsion  of  public  fecUng.  The  senate  met 
on  the  foUowtng  day,  declared  Satuminus  and  Gtauria  public 
enemies,  and  called  upon  Marius  to  defend  the  State.  Marius 
bad  no  allemaiive  but  to  obey.  Satuminus,  defeated  in  a 
pitched  batile  in  the  Forom  (Dec.  10),  look  refuge  with  his 
followers  in  the  Capitol,  where,  Ihe  water  supply  having  been 
cut  off,  ihey  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Marius,  having  assured 
them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared,  removed  them  to  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  intending  lo  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law.  But  the  more  impetuous  members  of  the  aristocratic  party 
climbed  on  lo  the  roof,  stripped  off  Ihe  tiles,  and  stoned  SatuminiB 
and  many  others  to  death.  Glaucia,  who  had  escaped  into  » 
house,  was  dragged  out  and  killed. 

BinLiocRAPHV.— Appian,  Bell.  cit.  i.  »8-3j:  Diod.  Sic.  xxxvL 
12;  Plutarch,  Mariui,  28-30;  Livy,  £pi7.  69;  Florus  iii.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  13;  Auctor  ad  Hcrcnnium  i.  ai;  Aurclius  Victor, 
Dt  virit  iauslribv!,  73;  Orosius  v.  17;  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  ai,  4». 
Brului,  62.  Dt  oralore,  ii.  .t9i  Dt  karmpicxm  retpantii,  19,  Pn 
Stslio,  47,  Pro  Rahirio,  passim ;  Mamm&cn,  liist.  o//?ame(Eng.  tiana.). 
bk.  iv.  ch.  6;  G.  Long,  Drclint  0}  Ike  Roman  Repubtk,  ii.  ch.  10; 
E.  Klebs  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  ReaUncytlspadie^  ii.  1  (1896);  see 
further  Roue:  Hitlory,  11,  "  The  Republic,^'  Period  C. 

SATYRS  (S»TT»t),in  Greek  mythology,  spirits,  half-man  half- 
beast,  that  haunted  the  woods  and  mountains,  companions  of 
Pan  and  Dionysus.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer;  in 
a  fragment  of  Ifesiod  they  are  called  brothers  of  the  mountain 
nymphs  and  Cureies,  an  idle  and  worthless  race.  Fancy 
represented  them  as  strongly  built,  with  flat  noses,  pointed  ears, 
small  homs  growing  out  of  the  forehead,  and  the  tails  of  horses 
or  goats.  They  were  a  roguish  but  faint-hearted  folk,  lovers  of 
wine  and  women,  roaming  to  the  music  of  pipes  and  cymbals, 
castanets  and  bagpipes,  dancing  with  the  nymphs  or  pursuing 
them  and  striking  terror  into  men.  They  had  a  special  form  of 
dance  calles  Sikinitis.  In  earlier  Greek  art  they  appear  as  old 
and  ugly,  but  in  later  art,  especially  m  works  of  the  Attic  school, 
this  savage  character  is  softened  into  a  more  youthful  and  graceful 
aspect.  There  is  a  famous  statue  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  « 
work  of  Praxiteles,  representing  a  graceful  satyr  leaning  against 
a  tree  with  a  flute  in  his  hand.  In  Allica  there  was  a  species  of 
drama  known  as  the  Satyric;  it  parodied  the  legends  of  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  chorus  was  composed  of  satyrs.  Euripides's 
play  of  the  Cydeps  is  the  only  extant  example  of  this  kind  of 
drama.  The  older  satyrs  were  called  Sileni,  the  younger  Satyrisd. 
By  the  Roman  poets  they  were  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns. 
The  symbol  of  the  shy  and  timid  salyr  was  the  hare.  In  some 
districts  of  modem  Greece  the  spirits  known  as  Calicantsars  offer 
points  of  resemblance  to  Ihe  ancient  utyrs;  they  have  goats' 
ears  and  the  feet  of  asses  or  goats,  are  covered  with  hair,  and 
lore  women  and  the  dance.  The  herdsmen  of  Parnassus  believe 
in  a  demon  of  the  mountain  who  is  lord  of  hares  and  goats. 

In  the  Autlwfixed  Version  of  Isa.  xili.  21.  xxxiv.  14   the  wold 
'  ."fy'J'  ""d  to  render  the  Hebrew  siliim,  "  hairy  ones."    A 
kind  of  demon  or  supernatural  being  known  to  Hebrew  - 
folk-lore  as  inliabittng  waste  places  is  meant ;  a  practice  f'vr 
of  lacrilicine  to  the  sfirim  is  alluded  to  in  Lev.   xvii.  7,  *  *" 


where    E.    V.   has    "  devils."     They  correspond  to  the  ' 

"  sfiaggy  demon  of  the  mountain-pass  "  (eioW  al-'aluiba)  of  oU 

Arab  supeniition. 

SAUCE,  flavouring  or  seasoning  for  food,  usually  in  a  liquid 
or  semi-liquid  stale,  either  served  separately  or  mixed  with  the 
dish.  The  preparation  of  suitable  sauces  is  one  of  the  essential* 
of  good  cookery.  The  word  comes  through  the  Fr.  from  the 
Lat.  salsa,  salted  or  pickled  food  (satire,  to  season  or  sprinkle 
with  lal,  salt).  The  same  Latin  word  has  also  given  "  saucer," 
properly  a  dish  for  sauce,  now  a  small  flat  plate  with  a  depttaicd 
centre  to  hold  a  cup  and  so  prevent  the  spilling  of  liquid,  and 
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"Mt>u(e"  (0.  Fr.  saultisu,  La(e  Lat.  talsieium),  minced 
■cawned  meat,  chiefly  pork,  ttuffcd  into  coverings  o(  skin.  The 
colloquial  use  of "  jaucy,"  impertinent, "  cheeky"  is  an  obvious 
transference  from  ihe  tartness  or  pungency  of  a  sauce,  and  has 
a  respectable  lilerary  ancestry;  thus  lalimcr  [Ifisc.  Scl.) 
"  when  we  see  a  [eHow  sturdy,  lofty  and  ptoud,  raen  say  this 
is  a  saucy  felktw." 

SAOBRIANK  a  mountainous  district  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  piuvince  of  Westphalia,  between  Ihe  Sieg  and  the 
Ruhr,  separated  by  the  former  from  the.  Wcstcrwald  on  the  S., 
and  by  the  latter  from  the  coal  formation  of  Ardcy  on  the  N. 
It  is  a  well-wooded  plateau  of  Ihe  Devonian  formation,  divenflied 
by  deep  valleys  and  tncts  of  heather  land.  The  district  is  a 
favourite  tourist  resort. 

See  F.  W.  Crimnie,  Dai  Scuerhnd  aarf  stine  Bnvhntr  (>nd  rd.. 
^(lerbom,  1886);  Frickc,  Der  Tourist  im  Sauerland  (Bielefeld, 
1891),  and  KncebuKh,  Rtisetihra  iurck  das  Sauerland  (Dortmund, 

'  lAUOOR.  or  Sacaa,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
ia  the  Jubbulpoia  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
town,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  a  spur  of  the  Vindhyan 
kills,  1758  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  station  on  the  Indian  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4>>3JO.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  growing  place,  though  il  is  still  third  in  importance  in  the 
pmrince.  It  was  founded  in  iMo,  but  owes  its  importance  to 
having  been  made  the  capital  of  the  Mahraita  governor  who 
established  himself  here  in  1735.  The  cantonments  contain  a 
batteiy  of  artillery,  a  detachment  of  a  European  regiment,  a 
native  cavalry  and  a  native  infantry  regiment.  The  town  is 
handsomely  built,  and  is  an  emporium  of  trade. 

The  District  or  Saitcor  has  an  area  of  jg6]  sq.  m.  It  is  an 
extensive,  elevated  and  in  parts  tolerably  level  plain,  broken 
in  places  by  low  hills  of  Ihe  Vindhyan  sandstone.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  streams,  chief  of  which  are  the  Sunor,  Beas,  Dhasan 
and  Bina,  all  Sowing  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts  the  soil  is 
Mack,  formed  by  decaying  trap;  to  the  north  and  east  il  is  a 
tcddish-brown  alluvium.  Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found 
and  tvorked  at  HIrapur,  a  small  village  in  the  extreme  northeast. 
The  district  contains  several  densely  wooded  tracts,  Ihe  largest 
of  which  is  the  Ramna  teak  forest  preserve  in  the  north. 

The  population  in  tool  was  469.479,  showing  a  decrease  of  M% 
in  the  decade,  due  to  tne  results  of  umioe.  The  principal  crops  are 
wh<al,  millet,  putsc,  oil-seeds  and  a  little  cotton.  The  main  line  of 
the  Indian  Midland  railway  crosses  the  district,  with  a  branch  from 
Bina  to  Katni  on  the  East  Indian  system 

By  a  treaty  concluikd  with  the  Mahratta  Peshwa  in  1818,  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  district  was  made  over  to  the  British: 
and  the  town  became  the  capital  of  the  Bauaor  and  Nerbudda 
Territories,  then  attached  to  the  North.wcstcrn  Provinces.  During 
tfie  Mutiny  of  1657  the  whole  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
icbch,  excepting  the  town  and  fort,  in  which  the  Europeans  were 
riHit  up  for  eight  months,  till  relieved  by  Sir  Hugh  Ross.  The  rebels 
wen  totally  defeated  and  order  was  again  restored  by  March  1858. 

See  the  &«(er  DulncI  Cnellrtr  (Allahabad,  1907). 

UUJBnLAGH,  or  SofBVLAK,  the  principal  town  of  the  Mukri 
district,  in  Ihe  province  of  Azerbaijan  in  Persia,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  between  jo  and  40  m.  S.  of  Lake  Urmia,  at  an  elevation 
of  4270  ft.  It  has  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  population 
e(  about  7000,  mostly  Kurds  of  the  Mukri  tribe,  and  exports 
dried  fruit,  grain  and  tobacco.  There  are  many  more  localities 
with  this  name  (Turkish,  meaning  "cold  stream,"  or  "cold 
qmng  ")  in  Persia,  the  most  nolabK,  after  the  above-mentioned 
KonHsh  city,  bemg  a  district  of  the  province  of  Tkheran,  with 
many  villages.  The  place  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Turkish 
tto«(»  in  January  1908.- 

SAUL  (Heb.  sWa,  "  asked  "),  in  the  Old  Testament,  son  ol 
Kish,  and  king  of  Israel.*  Ris  history  is  closely  mterwoven  with 
Ikat  of  the  prophet  Samoel  and  Ihe  Judaean  king  David.  Two 
dbtinct  accounts  are  given  of  his  rise.  In  one  Samuel,  after  de- 
feating the  Philistines,  rules  as  the  laat  "  jadge"  ol  Israel;  the 
people  demand  a  king,  and  Saul,  a  young  gtani  of  Benjamin, 
is  chosen  by  lot,  the  choice  is  confirmed  when  he  delivers 

■  On  the  name  Saul,  also  that  of  an  Edonrite  king  (Gen.  xnvi 
7  aeq.),  ase  SAMuai.  note  1.  Ki*  senna  10  be  identical  with  tte 
'  E  paisanil  ami  god-name  Iflaia. 


J7«eq-) 
Aisbici 


Jabcsh-Cflead  from  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  i.-vii!.,  x.  17-27, 
xi.,  ill.).  In  the  other,  Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweb  to  deliver 
Israel  from  a  sore  Philistine  oppression.  Samud,  a  seer  of  local 
fame,  previoudy  unknown  to  Saul,  gives  him  the  divine  com- 
mission,  and  ultimately  a  complete  victoiy  is  gained  which  is 
celebrated  by  the  erection  of  an  altar  (ix.  i-x.  16,  xiii.  seq.). 
See  further  SAinizt.  Once  king,  Saul  tcbievcs  conquests  over 
the  surrounding  states,  aitd  the  brief  summary  In  i  Sam.  xtv. 
47-St  may  be  supplemented  by  a  Sam.  i.  19  sqq.,  where  the 
brave  deHs  of  tbie  loving  pair  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  and 
their  untimely  death,  form  the  subject  of  an  oM  poem  which 
vividly  d^ribes  the  feelings  of  a  prostrate  nation.  Saul  and  his 
sons  fell  in  the  battle  on  Ml.  Gilboa  in  the  north  and  the  land  was 
thrown  into  confusion  (i  Sam.  xxxi.).  Jabesh-Gilead,  mindful 
of  ils  debt,  secretly  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  (cf.  s  Sam.  xxi. 
1 2  seq.),  and  Abner  the  conunander  hurriedlyremoved  the  surviv- 
ing son,  Ishbosheth,'  to  Mahanaim  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  power  over  all  Israel  north  of  Jerusalem  (}  Satn- 
ii  8  seq.).  But  the  sequel  is  lost  in  the  mote  popular  accounts  of 
the  rise  of  David. 

Little  old  tradition  is  preserved  M  Ihe  botise  of  SaoL  The 
interest  now  Ucs  in  the  prominence  of  Samuel,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  coming  supremacy  of  the  Judaean  king  David  (see 
the  introductory  verse  i  Sam.  xiv.  s>);  as  a  result  of  this  Saiil  il 
depicted  in  leas  sympathetic  colours,  his  pettiness  and  animosity 
stand  in  strong  contrast  to  David's  chivalry  and  resignation,  and 
in  the  melancholy  Benjamite  court  with  ils  rivalry  and  jealousy, 
the  romantic  attachment  between  David  and  Jonathan  forma 
the  one  redeeming  feature.  The  great  Israelite  disaster  is  fore* 
shadowed  in  a  thrilling  narrative  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  since 
famous  Witch  of  Endor  (i  Sam.  xxviii.).  Israel  bad  tost  its 
mainstay  through  the  death  of  Samuel  (cf.  xii.  23),  and  the  king, 
uneasy  at  the  approach  of  Ihe  enemy,  invoked  the  shade  of  iho 
prophet  only  to  leant  that  his  cause  was  lost  through  his  own 
sin.  The  incident  is  now  coimected  with  David's  nearing 
supremacy,  and  refers  to  a  previous  act  of  disobedience  in  his 
Amalekiie  campaign.  In  a  detailed  account  of  Saul's  expedition 
we  learn  that  his  failure  to  carry  out  Yahweh's  commands  to 
the  letter  hod  brought  the  prophet's'  denunciation  (cf.  Ahab, 
I  Kings  zz.  4>),  and  that  he  had  lost  the  divine  favour  (zv.). 
Tbb  in  turn  ignores  an  earlier  occasion  when  Saul  is  condemned 
and  Ihe  Ims  of  his  kingdom  foretold  ere  he  had  accomplished 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  called  (xin.  8-14).' 

This  biter  tendency  to  subordinate  the  history  of  Saul  to  that 
of  David  appears  especially  In  a  number  of  detailed  and  popular 
narratives  endrcUng  Judah  and  Benjamin,  superaedhig  other 
traditions  which  give  an  entirely  different  representation  of 
David's  move  from  the  south  to  Jerusalem.  Consequently  it 
proves  impossible  to  present  a  consistent  outline'of  the  history. 
Instead  of  the  sequel  to  Ishbaal's  recovery  of  power,  and  instead 
of  David's  incessant  conflicts  north  of  Hebron,  cntUng  wHh  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  its  district  from  a  strange  people 
(i  Sam.  V.  xxi.  15-22,  xxiii.  8  sqq.),  we  meet  with  the  stories  of 
the  war  with  Benjamin  and  Israel,  of  the  intrigue  of  Abner  (f .«.) 
and  Ihe  vengeance  of  Joab  (?.».).  While  Saul's  death  had  left 
Israel  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  il  is  David  who  accomplishes 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  (3  Sam.  iii.  18,  xix.  9).  So,  also, 
in  accordance  with  his  generous  nature,  David  takes  vengeance 
upon  Ihe  Amalekite  who  had  slain  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10,  contrast 
the  details  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.),  and  upon  the  treacherous  aliens 
who  had  murdered  Ishbaal  (iv.).  When  king  at  Jerusalem 
(seven  years  after  Saul's  death)  be  seeks  out  the  survivals  of 
Saul  ia  order  to  fulfil  his  covenant  with  Jonathan.  Jonathan's 
son  Mephiboahcth*  is  {ouDd  in  ssfe-keq>tng  east  of  the  Jordan 

•  Ishbotheth,  U.  Ishbaal, "  man  of  Baal,"  cf.  I  Chron.  viii.  33. 

•  For  other  explanations  see  1  Chron.  a.  13  seq.  (which  refers  to 
I  Sam.  xxviK.),  and  Josephus,  Ami.  vi.  14, 9  (a  reference  to  Saul's 
maisacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxiu,  a  crime  which  is  not 
brouaht  to  his  cnarse  in  biblical  history  and  probably  belongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  traditions). 


tends' 


Perhaps  Meribaal.  "  man  of  Baal,"  or  Meribtaal,  "  BM  co» 


•ana 
:lor 


the  Intentional  akaiatun  of  the  name  cf.  not*  a  »bm*. 
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and  is  iiisUlIed  at  court  (ix.).  Anoiher  impression  is  given  by 
the  itUUons  between  David  and  Saul's  daughter,  Michal  (vi.  16 
sqq.,  d.  also  the  "  wives"  in  xii.  8),  and  we  learn  from  yet 
another  source  that  he  handed  over  Saul's  sons  to  the  Gibeoniies 
who  had  previously  suffered  from  the  king's  bloodthirsty  zeal 
(xxi.  1-14).  On  this  occasion  (the  date  is  quite  uncertain)  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  removed  from  Jabesfa-Gilead 
and  solemnly  interred  in  Benjamin.  During  Absalom's  revolt, 
Mephibosheth  entertained  some  hopes  of  reviving  the  fortunes 
of  his  house  (xvi.  x>4,  xix.  34-50),  and  two  Bcnjamites,  Shimei 
and  Sheba,  appear  (xvi.  5  sqq.,  xix.  16-33,  u)*  But  there 
is  no  concerted  action;  the  three  are  independent  figures  whose 
presence  indicates  that  Judaean  supremacy  over  Israel  was  not 
accepted  without  a  protest,  and  that  the  ^Mlt  bkwd  of  the  bouse 
of  Saul  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  David.  Henceforth 
Saul's  family  disappears  from  the  pages  of  history.  But  a 
genealogy  of  his  descendants  (i  Chron.  viii.  33-40,  ix.  30-44) 
tells  of  "  mighty  men  of  valour,  archers,"  who  with  their  sons 
number  150  strong,  and  this  interesting  posi-exilic  list  is  sug- 
gestive for  the  vitality  of  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

In  surveying  the  earlier  traditions  of  Saul's  riae,  it  is  clear  that  the 
desperate  state  of  Israel  leaves  little  room  for  the  quiet  picture  of  the 
inexperienced  youth  wandering  around  in  search  of  his  father's 
asses,  or  for  the  othcmrise  valuable  representation  of  popular  cult  at 
the  local  sanctuaries  (i  Sam-  ix.).  Since  it  is  Saul  who  ts  commLs- 
noned  to  deliver  Israel,  it  is  disconcerting  to  meet  his  grown-up  son 
who  stays  the  Philistine  "  garrison  "  (rather  "  ofticcr  ")  in  Ceba 
(Cibeah,  xiii.  3  seq.).  and  takes  the  initiative  in  overthrowing 
the  PhUistincs  (xiv.  t-l6):  vet*  the  account  which  follows  m 
Jonathan's  vii^tion  of  Saul's  nasty  vow  and  its  conscaucnces  pre- 
pares  us  for  the  subsequent  stories  of  the  unfriendly  rclattons 
Between  the  two.  Finally  the  absence  of  any  prelude  to  tho  Philistine 
oppression  is  perplexing.  On  the  other  hand,  Judg.  x.  6  sqq.  {now 
toe  introduction  to  the  Cileaditc  Jcphthah  and  the  Ammonites) 
contain  references  (now  obscure)  to  the  distress  caused  by  the 
Philistines,  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  their 
penitent  appeal  to  Yahweh.  When  at  length  Y.ihweh  "  could  lu*ar 
the  misery  of  Israel  no  longer,"  it  is  evident  that  in  the  original  con- 
nexion some  deliverer  was  raised.  But  the  sequel  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Daniic  Samson,  the  priest  Eli,  or  the  sccr  Samuel,  and  ii  b 
only  in  the  history  of  Saul  that  Yahweh's  answer  to  the  people's  cry 
leads  to  the  ap|>ointment  of  the  saviour.  The  traces  of  the  older 
accounts  of  Saul's  rise  and  the  fragments  in  the  highly  compoj^te 
introduction  in  Judg.  x.  (w.  ya,  86.  10-16)  a^rce  so  materially  that 
unie»  both  the  prelude  to  the  former  and  the  sequel  to  the  latter 
have  been  lost  it  is  probable  that  the  two  wtxe  once  closely  con- 
nected, but  have  been  severed  in  the  course  of  the  literar>'  growth  of 
the  traditions.    See  further  Samuel,  Books,  $  6. 

The  de\-clopmcnt  of  views  regarding  the  prc-monarchical  "judges," 
the  rise  of  the  monarchy  and  its  place  in  the  religion  of  Yahwi-h  have 
been  factors  quite  as  powerful  as  the  growth  of  national  tradition  of 
the  first  king  of  Israel  and  the  subordination  of  the  narratives  in 
order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  first  king  of  the  Judac^tn 
dynasty.  Although  a  considerable  body  of  native  tradition  encircled 
the  great  Israelite  heroes  (cf.  Ahab,  Jehu,  the  wars  of  Aramaeans  and 
Ammonites),  Saul  is  pre-eminently  a  Dcnjamite  figure.  From  the 
biblical  evidence  alone  it  is  far  from  certain  that  this  is  the  earliest 

Ehase.  Saul's  deliverance  of  Jabesh-Gilcad  from  Ammon  and  his 
urial  may  suggest  (on  the  analogy  of  Jcphthah)  that  Gilcad  re- 
garded him  as  its  own.  Some  connexion  between  Gilcad  and 
Benjamin  may  be  inferred  from  Judg.  xxi..  and,  indi-efl.  the  decima- 
tion of  the  latter  (sec  ibid.  xx.  4,  7.  xxi  13  =.  ,  1  -r.  n,^  to  linl;  'he 
appearance  of  the  tribe  in  the  earlier  Jiisfor^  v.i>.it  us  u^y  >i^  under 
Saul.  But  the  history  of  the  tribe  as  such  m  this  period  is  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  and  the  Benjamite  cycle  appears  to  represent  quite 
■rcondary  and  purely  local  forms  of  tne  great  founder  of  the 
Uraelite  monarchy,  whose  traditions  contain  featum  which  link  him 
now  with  anoiher  founder  of  Israel — the  warrior  Joshua,  and  now 
whh  the  still  more  famous  irrvader  and  conqueror  Jacob. 

See  S.  A.  Cook.  Cnticai  Notes  on  O.  T  History  (Index.  ».».).  and 
art.  JBWS.  H  64,  Saiitmi  (Books).  (S.  A.  C.) 

SAULT  8AIMTB  MARIB,  a  city  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  Chippewa 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Saint  Mary's  river,  at  the  outlet 
of  lake  Superior  and  at  the  £.  end  of  the  upper  peninsula. 
Pop.  (1890)  5760;  (1900)  10,538,  of  whom  5329  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census),  12.615.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis. 
Saint  Paul  &  SauU  Sainte  Marie  railways.  A  railway  bridge 
(3607  ft.  long,  completed  in  1&87)  and  steam  ferries  connect 
it  with  the  Canadian  town  of  Saiilt  Sainte  Marie  (pop.  1901, 
7160)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Court  House,  City  Hall,  Post  Office,  Custom  House  and 


Carnegie  Library  (1905).     Fort  Brady,  in  the  south-i 

part  of  the  dty.  is  an  infantry  garrison;  the  old   FL  Brady 

(built  about  1S22)  in  another  part  of  the  dty  is  still  staniling. 

The  river  is  here  nearly  i  m.  wide  and  falls  20  ft.  in  ihree-tourths 
of  a  mile;  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  lock  canaU  for  vcucis 
drawing  20  ft.  of  water.  The  North  West  Fur  Company  built  a  lock 
here  in  1797-1798-  A  canal  5700  ft.  lung,  navigable  for  vesseb  of 
ii-S  ft.  draught,  was cumpletccl  by  the  state  in  1B55.  Between  1B70 
and  1881  the  Federal  government  widened  the  canal  to  100  fl^ 
made  the  draught  16  ft.,  and  built  the  Weiizel  lock,  515  ft.  long, 
80  ft.  wide.  60  u.  at  gate  openings,  with  a  lift  of  18-20  ft.;  in  1896 
the  Poe  lock  (on  the  site  of  the  old  sute  k>cks),  having  a  lift  of  iS^ao 
ft.,  and  measuring  800  ft.X  lOQ  ft.,  was  ootnied,  and  the  canal  and 
its  approaches  were  deepenDd.  In  1908  the  government  braon  the 
widenmg  of  the  canal  above  the  locks  and  the  construaion  01  a  new 
lock.  1350  ft.  long  between  ^tes  and  having  a  draft  of  24-5  ft.  at 
extreme  low- water.  T'he  estimated  cost  <A  ihu  lock  and  approaches 
is  $6,200,000.  In  1^7  the  comoKroe  passing  here  during  the 
navigation  season  of  eight  months  and  twenty-three  days  amounted 
to  58,217,214  tons  of  fieight,  valued  at  more  than  I6oo.ooo.ooo;  the 
commerce  posting  through  the  canals  at  this  pmnt  is  larger  than  that 
c^  any  other  canal  in  the  world.  There  is  a  ship  canal  (l|  m.  long) 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  which  was  completed  in  1S95  at  a 
cost  of  $3,750,000.  From  the  rapids  opposite  the  dty  two  water* 
power  plints  (of  50,000  and  10,000  h.p.  respectively)  derive  their 
power;  the  larger,  a  hydraulic  water-power  canal  (costing,  with 
power  equipment.  $6,500,000)  is  1}  "i-  lon^i  and  extends  from  the 
lake  above  to  a  power-house  below  the  rapids  i  in  this  power-house 
arc  320  turbines^  The  total  value  of  the  factory  proauct  in  1004 
was  $2412,481,  an  increase  of  23)-3%over  that  ol  1900.  Much  nay 
and  fish  are  packed  and  shipped  h«e. 

The  place  was  long  a  favourite  fishing-ground  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians.  It  was  visited  by  the  French  missionaries  Rambault 
and  Jogucs  in  1641  and  by  Pdre  Ren£  Mfnard  in  1660.  Id 
1668  Jacques  Marquette  founded  a  mission  here.  In  1671  the 
governor-general  of  New  France  called  a  great  council  of  the 
Indians  here  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France  took  formal 
possesion  of  all  the  country  S.  to  the  GtUf  of  Mexico  and  W.  to  the 
Pacific.  The  mission  was  abandoned  in  16S9;  but  as  a  trading 
post  of  minor  importance — for  a  lime  protected  by  a  palisade 
fort — the  selClcment  was  continued.  In  1879  Saull  Sainte 
Marie  was  incotporated  as  a  village;  in  1887  It  was  chartered 
as  a  city. 

For  an  account  of  the  mission  see  Antoine  1.  Rczek,  History  of  tht 
Diocese  of  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  Marquette  (2  vols.,  Houghton,  Mich., 
1906-1907J;  see  also  A.  B.  Gilbert's  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  in 
nistorical  Coltections,  vol.  29  (Lansing,  1901)  of  the  Mictugan  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Sodeiy. 

SAUMAREZ.  JAMES  SAUMAREZ  for  Sausuasez],  BakoN  OE 
(1757-1836),  English  admiral,  was  descended  from  an  old 
famfly,  and  was  born  at  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  nth  of  March 
1757.  Many  of  bis  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  naval  service,  and  he  entered  it  as  midshipman  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  For  his  bravery  at  the  attack  of  Charleston 
In  1776  on  board  the  "  Bristol*'  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  he  was  promoted  commander  for  his  gallant 
services  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  sth  of  August  1781,  when  be  was 
wounded.  In  command  of  the  "  Russell,"  7O1  be  contributed 
to  Rodney's  victory  over  Dc  Grasse  (12th  of  April  1782).  For 
the  capture  of  "  La  Reunion,"  a  French  frigate,  in  2793,  he  was 
knighted  While  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  he  was  oti 
the  sth  of  June  1794  attacked  by  a  superior  French  force  on  the 
way  from  Plymouth  lo  Gueriuey,  but  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
safe  anchorage  in  Guernsey  harbour.  After  being  promoted 
to  the  "  Orion,"  74,  in  1795,  he  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  6eet  off  Lorient.  on  the  22nd  of  June, distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent  in  February  1 797,  and  was  present 
at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  from  February  1797  to  April  1798,  and 
at  (be  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  hU  return 
from  Egypt  be  received  the  command  of  the  "  Caesar,"  84, 
with  orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  during  the  winters 
of  1799  snd  1800.  In  1801  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  received  the 
command  of  a  small  squadron  which  was  destined  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  Between  the  6tll 
and  1 2th  of  July  he  performed  a  brilliant  piece  of  service,  in 
which  after  a  first  repulse  at  Algedras  he  routed  a  much  aapcrfor 
combined  force  of  French  and  Spanish  ships.    For  bb  services 
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Suunaici  KCdvcd  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  the  {reedom  o( 
tke  dty  of  London-  In  1803  he  received  a  pension  of  £1300  a 
year.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  iritb  Russia  in  1809  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  He  held  it  during  the 
wars  preceding  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  his  tact  was  conspicu- 
oialy  shown  towards  the  government  of  Sweden  at  the  cnsis 
of  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Charles  XIIL  (Bemadotte)  bestowed 
on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  miEtary  order  of  the  Sword.  At 
the  peace  of  1814  he  attained  the  rank  of  admiral;  and  in  rSig 
he  was  made  rear-admiral,  in  i8>i  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  de  Saumarez  in  1831,  and 
died  at  Guernsey  on  the  9th  of  October  i8j6. 

See  Mmmrs  tf  Admirat  Lord  d€  Saumjsra,  by  Sir  John  Ross 
(2  vol*.,  1838). 

SAUMUB,  a  town  of  western  France,  capita]  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  dcpattmenl  of  Maine<t-Latre,  >8m.S.E.  of  Angers 
on  the  railway  to  Tours.  Pop.  (1906)  t4,747.  Saumur  is  well 
situated  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  receives  the 
Thouet,  and  on  an  Island  In  the  river  A  large  metal  bridge 
connects  the  Tours-Angers  railway  with  that  of  Montreuil- 
Bellay,  by  which  Saumur  communicates  with  Poitieis  and  Niort. 
Two  stone  bridges  (764  and  90s  fL  long)  unite  the  town  on  the 
island  with  the  two  banks  of  the  tiv«r.  Several  of  the  Saumur 
churches  are  interesting.  St  Pierre,  of  the  tilh  century,  has  a 
t7th-ccntury  facade  and  a  Renaissance  nave;  and  Notrc-Dame 
«f  NantiUy,  often  visited  by  Louis  XL,  who  rebuilt  portions  of  it, 
has  a  remarkable  though  greatly  damaged  fa^de,  a  doorway  and 
choir  of  the  1 3th  century,  aud  a  nave  of  the  1  tth.  Both  these 
churches  contain  curious  tapestries,  and  in  the  latter,  fixed  in  the 
wall,  is  the  copper  cross  of  Gillcs  de  Tyr,  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
St  Louis.  St  Jean  is  a  smoITbuilding  in  the  purest  Gothic  style 
of  .\njou.  St  Nicolas-du-Chardornct,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
13th  century,  has  a  fine  modern  spire.  Notrc-Oame  of  ArdiUiers, 
of  the  16th  cenluty,  was  enlarged  in  the  following  century  by 
Richelieu  and  Madame  dc  Montespan.  The  hotel  de  ville, 
containing  a  museum  and  library,  is  an  elegant  i6th  century 
edifice;  and  the  whole  town  is  rich  in  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  house 
known  as  the  Maison  dela  Rcine  Cicile  (islh  century)  was  built 
by  Rent,  duke  of  Anjou.  The  castle,  built  between  the  nth 
century  and  the  13th,  and  remodelled  in  the  16th,  is  used  as  an 
anen.1l  and  powder  magazine.  There  is  also  an  interesting  alms- 
house, with  its  chambers  in  part  dug  out  in  the  rock.  The  famous 
tavalry  school  of  Saumur  was  founded  in  1 7(8  and  is  used  for  the 
(pedal  traim'ng  of  young  officers  appdnted  to  cavalry  regiments 
00  leaving  the  cadet  school  of  St  Cyr.  Other  public  institutions 
are  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  Instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  colleges 
iar  both  sexes  and  a  horticultural  garden,  with  a  school  of  vines. 
Saumur  prepares  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  sparkling 
white  wines  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  brandy, 
grain,  flax  and  hemp;  and  it  manufactures  enamels  and  rosaries 
and  carries  on  liqueur-distilling. 

Trtr  '^lu  my  reaves  along  the  Loire  and  on  both  sides  of  the  vallcv  of 
the  Thouet  must  have  bix-n  occupied  .it  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Tour  du  Tronc  (glh  century),  (he  old  stronghold  of  Saumur,  served 
a«  a  pUce  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district 
during  foreign  invasions  (whence  perhaps  the  name  Saumur,  from 
ScloKS  Afurus)  and  Ijocame  the  nucleus  of  a  monastery  Ijuilt  by 
monks  from  St  Florcnt  !e  Vicil.  On  the  same  site  rose  the  castle  of 
Saumur  two  hundred  years  later.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Foulques  Nerra,  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1055,  and  passed  in  the  i.^th 
century  into  the  possession  of  the  l;ing8  of  France.  The  English 
failed  to  capture  it  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  After  the 
Reformation  the  town  became  the  metropolis  of  Protestantism  in 
France  and  the  scat  of  a  theological  seminary.  The  school  of 
Saumur,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Sedan,  represented  the  more  liberal  side 
cf  French  Protestantism  (Cameron,  Amyraut,  &c.).  In  162^  the 
fortifications  were  dismantled;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Naotes  reduced  the  population  by  more  than  one  half.  In  June 
IT93,  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Vcndcans,  against  whom  it  soon 
afterwards  fjccamc  a  base  of  operations  for  the  republican  army. 

SAONDERSON,  EDWARD  JAMES  (i837-i906),Irish  politician, 
■as  bom  at  Castle  Saunderson,  Co.  Cavan,  on  the  ist  of 
October  1837.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  &underson,  M.P. 
lor  Cavaa  (d.  1857),  his  mother  bdng  a  daughter  of  the  6th  Baron 


Famham.  The  Irish  Saundersons  were  a  17th  century  braitch 
of  an  old  family,  originally  of  Durham,  a  Lincolnshire  branch, 
the  Saundersons  of  Saxby,  held  the  titles  of  Viscount  Castlcton 
(Irish:  cr.  i6>8)  and  Baron  Saunderson  (British,  cr.  1714)  up 
to  1723.  Edward  Saunderson  was  educated  abroad,  and,  having 
succeeded  to  the  Civan  estates,  oiamed  m  1865  a  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Baron  Ventry,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  M.P. 
for  the  county  as  a  Palmcntooian  Liberal.  He  lost  his  seat 
in  1874,  and  by  1885,  when  he  agaui  entered  parliament  for 
North  Armagh,  he  had  become  a  prominent  Orangeman  and  a 
Conservative;  the  question  of  Irish  home  rule  had  now  come 
to  the  front,  and  Saimderson's  political  career  as  a  representative 
Irish  Unionist  had  begun.  He  had  entered  the  Cavan  militia 
(4lh  battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusilieis)  in  i86>,  and  was  now  major 
(1875),  becoming  colondin  1886  and  in  command  of  the  battalion 
from  t89i  to  1893.  Almost  from  the  fiist  he  became  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  uncom- 
promising  speeches  bdng  full  of  force  and  humour.  In  1898 
his  services  were  recognixcd  by  his  being  made  a  privy  coundllor. 
He  died  on  the  aist  of  October  1906.  In  private  life  Colond 
Saunderson  was  well  known  as  a  keen  yachtsman;  his  character 
was  deeply  marked  by  stem  rdigious  fccUng,  and  his  fine  sincerity, 
whOc  endearing  him  to  his  friends,  never  lost  him  the  respect  of 
his  opponents. 

See  the  Uemair  by  Reginald  Lucas  (1908). 

SACNDERSON,  or  Sandekson,  NICHOLAS  (r$S}-T739), 
English  mathematician,  was  born  at  Thurlstone,  Yorkshire,  in 
January  1683.  When  about  a  year  old  he  lost  his  sight  through 
smallpox;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  Lalin  and  Greek,  and  studying  mathematics.  In  r707 
he  began  lecturing  at  Cambridge  on  the  principles  of  the  New* 
tonian  philosophy,  and  in  November  1711  he  succeeded  William 
Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  laws  in  1738  by  Command  of  George  II., 
and  in  1736  was  admitted  a  member  M  the  Royal  Sodety.  He 
died  of  scurvy,  on  the  i  gtb  of  April  1 739. 

Saundcraon  possessed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  time,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edmund 
Hallcy,  Abraham  De  Moivre  and  Roger  Cotes.  His  senses  of  hearing 
and  touch  were  extratnrdinarily  acute,  and  he  could  carry  on  mentally 
long  and  intricate  mathematical  calculations.  He  devised  a  calcu- 
lating machine  or  abacus,  by  which  he  could  perform  arithmetical 
and  algebraical  oiicrattons  by  the  sense  of  touch;  this  method  u 
sometimes  termed  his  palpahle  arithmttii,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  his  elaborate  ££rmcn/j(?/^/|ffbf a  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1740). 
Of  his  other  writings,  prepared  lor  the  use  of  his  pupils,  thoonlyone 
which  has  been  published  is  Tke  Method  of  Fluxions  (1  vol.,  Lon- 
don, 1756),  At  the  end  of  this  treatise  tliere  is  given,  in  Latin, 
an  explanation  of  the  prindpal  propositions  of  ^  Isaac  Newton's 
philosophy. 

SAIIHTER,  to  loiter,  lounge,  walk  uBy  or  laaly.  The  dcrivar 
tion  of  the  word  has  given  rise  to  some  curipusly  far-fetched 
guesses;  thus  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Holy  Land,  La  Sainlt 
Tcrre,  where  pilgrims  lingered  and  loitered,  or  to  the  supposed 
tendency  to  idle  propensities  of  those  who  possess  no  landed 
property,  sans  Icrre.  The  most  probable  suggestions  are  (i) 
that  of  Wedgwood,  who  connects  it  with  a  word  in  exactly  the 
English  sense  which  appears  in  various  forms  In  Scandinavian 
languages,  Icel  sUntr,  Dan.  ^tntre,  Swed.  stenira,  d.  slen,  sloth, 
slutti,  lout;  this  derivation  assumes  the  disappearance  of  the  f. 
(i)  That  supported  by  Skcat,  and  first  propounded  by  Blackley 
(Word  Gossip,  1869),  which  coimects  it  with  the  Middle  Eng. 
auiUtr,  adventure;  It  may  represent  the  Fr.  s'avenlurer,  to  go  out 
on  an  adventure,  and  the  sense-dcvdopment  would  be  from 
the  idle  and  apparently  objectless  expeditions  of  knights-errant 
In  search  of  adventure. 

SAUROPSIDA.  This  nanle  was  introduced  by  T.  H.  Huxley 
In  his  tntrodndion  U>  tht  Ctassificalion  of  Animals  (1869),  to 
designate  a  province  of  the  Vertebrata  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Avcs  with  the  RiptUia.  In  his  Eltmenis  of  Comparatitc  A  naUmy 
(1864)  he  had  used  the  term  "  Sauroids"  for  the  same  province, 
The  five  divisions  ol  the  Vcrletrata—Pisus,  Amp/ribia,  Repiilia, 
Aves,  and  Mammalia — are  all  distinctly  definable,  but  their 
rdationi  to  one  aoother  diHer  considerably  in  degree.    Whilst  it 
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wu  Huxley's  great  merit  to  emphasize  by  the  term  Saurppsida 
the  dose  and  direct  relationship  between  the  classes  of  reptiles  and 
birds,  it  was  an  unfortunate  mnovation  to  brigade  the  Amphibia 
and  fishes  as  Icktkyopstda^  thereby  separating  the  Amphibia 
much  more  from  the  reptiles  than  is  justifiable,  more  than  perhaps 
he  himself  intended.  The  great  gulf  within  the  recent  Vertebraia 
lies  between  fishes,  absolutely  aquatic  creatures  with  internal 
gills  and  "  fins  "  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  all  the 
other,  tetrapodous  creatures  with  lungs  and  fingers  and  toes,  (or 
which  H.  Credner  has  found  the  excellent  term  of  Tetrapoda 
Another  drawback  of  Huxley's  divisions  resulted  in  the  tendency 
of  alienating  the  Mammalia,  the  third  division,  from  the  reptiles 
whilst  trying  to  connect  their  ancestry  with  the  Amphibia,  a  view 
which  even  now  has  some  vigorous  advocates. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  the  Sauropsida,  that  ii,  which 
are  common  to  birds  and  reptiles,  and  not  found  combined  in  the 
other  classes,  have  been  thus  summarized  t>y  liuxley  no  branchiae 
at  any  period  of  existence;  a  well -developed  amnion  and  allantois 
present  in  the  embryo;  a  mandible  composed  of  many  bones  and 
articulated  to  the  skull  by  a  Quadrate  bone;  nucleated  blood- 
corpusctes;  no  separate  oaraspnenoid  bone  in  the  skull;  and  a 
single  occipital  condyle.  In  addition  to  these  principal  characters 
others  exist  which  are  found  in  all  birds  and  reptiles,  but  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  them.  The  oviduct  is  always  a  Mullerlan 
duct  separate  from  the  ovary  and  openinp;  from  the  body  cavity. 
The  adult  kidney  is  a  metanephros  with  separate  ureter;  the 
mesonephros  and  mesonephric  duct  become  in  the  adult  male  the 
efferent  duct  of  the  testis.  The  intestine  and  the  reproductive  and 
urinary  ducts  open  into  a  common  cloaca.  There  is  usually  an 
exoskelcton  in  the  form  of  scales;  in  the  birds  the  scales  take  the 
form  of  feathers.  There  are  two  aortic  arches  in  reptiles,  in  birds 
only  one — the  right.  The  heart  is  usually  trilocu'ar,  becoming 
quadrilocular  in  crocodiles  and  birds.  In  all  the  e^s  are  mcro- 
blastic  and  large,  possessing  a  large  quantity  of  yolk;  in  all  the  e^ 
is  provided  in  the  oviduct  with  a  layer  of  albumen  and  outside  this 
with  a  horny  or  calcareous  shell.  In  a  few  cases  the  egg  Is  hatched  in 
the  oviduct,  but  in  these  cases  thtrt  is  no  intimate  connexion  between 
the  embryo  and  the  walls  of  the  duct.  Fertilization  takes  place 
internally,  occurring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oviduct  ixwiDUsly  to 
the  deposition  of  the  albuminous  layer  and  eg^  shell. 

Comparative  anatomy  clearly  show^  that  birds  are  closely  allied 
to  reptiles;  enthusiasts  even  sp  ki>  of  them  as  "  glorified  reptiles," 
and  this  view  sceracd  to  recti-,  c  iis  proof  by  the  discoveries  of 
Archaeopteryx  [q.v.),  and  the  numerous  bipcilal  Dinosaurs.  But 
Archaeopteryx  was  after  all  a  bird,  although  still  somewhat 
primitive,  and  the  question,  what  group  of  reptiles  has  given  rise 
to  the  birds?  is  itill  unanswered.  By  irony  of  fate,  mere  lack  of  the 
fossil  material,  it  has  oome  to  pass  thai  the  uridines  between  Amphibia 
and  reptiles  and  from  them  to  Mammals  arc  in  a  fairer  way  of  re- 
construction than  is  that  betwc  n  reptiles  and  birds,  the  very  two 
dasscsof  which  we  know  that  tht>   '  Wong  together."     (H.  F.  G.) 

SAUSSURB*  HORACE  BfiNiOICT  DB  (1740-1799)*  Swiss 
physidtt  and  Alpine  traveller,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  17th 
of  February  1740.*  Under  the  influence  of  bis  father  and  his 
maternal  uncle,  Charles  Bonnet,  he  devoted  himself  to  botany. 
In  1758  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Albrecht  von  Ilaller,  and 
in  1762  he  published  bis  fitst  work,  Obsenatioru  svr  Vicorce  dts 
fcuiUes  et  des  pitales.  The  same  year  be  was  chosen  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  academy  of  Geneva,  and  retained  this  chair 
till  1786.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  1791,  when  too  he  suffered 
great  pecuniary  losses.  But  he  was  able  to  complete  his  groat 
work  in  1796,  before  his  death  on  the  J2nd  of  January  1799. 
He  became  a  F.R.S.  after  his  visit  to  England  (autumn  of  176S), 
and  in  1772  founded  the  Soci£t£  pour  I'Avancement  des  Arts  at 
Geneva.  His  early  devotion  to  botanical  studies  naturally  led 
him  to  imdertake  journeys  among  the  Alps,  and  from  1773  on- 
wards he  directed  his  attention  to  the  geology  and  physics  of 
that  great  chain.  Incidentally,  he  did  much  to  dear  up  the 
topography  of  the  snowy  portions  of  the  Alps,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  pleasure  travellers  towards  spots  like  Chamonix 
and  Zermatt.  In  1760  he  first  visited  Chamonix,  and  offered 
a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  succeed  in  reaching  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  (then  unsealed).    He  made  an  unsuccessful 

*  His  father,  Nicolas  de  Saussure  (1709-1790),  an  agriculturist  of 
unusually  liberal  opinions,  resided  all  his  life  at  hi*  farm  of  Conches, 
on  the  Arve,  near  Geneva.  As  a  member  of  the  council  of  Two 
Hundred  he  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Most  of  his  writings  bear  on 
the  growth  and  diseases  of  grain  and  other  farm  produce.  His  last 
work  Z>  Feu.  principe  de  h  JhondiU  des  plantes  et  dela/ertUiii  de  ta 
§trre  (1783),  was  more  speculative  in  its  nature. 


attempt  himself  in  1785,  by  the  Aiguille  du  Goflter  route.  T1V0 
Chamonu  men  attained  the  summit  in  1786,  by  way  of  the 
Grands  Mulets,  and  in  1787  Saussure  himself  had  the  delight  ol 
gaining  the  summit  (the  third  ascent).  In  17S8  he  spent  17  days 
in  making  observations  on  the  crest  of  the  Col  du  Giant  (11.060 
ft ).  In  1774  he  mounted  the  Cramznont,  and  again  in  1778,  id 
which  year  he  also  explored  the  Valsorey  glacier,  near  the  Great 
St  Bernard  In  1776  he  had  ascended  the  Buei  (10,201  ft.)*  In 
1789  he  visited  the  Pizzo  Bianco  (near  Macugnaga)  and  made 
the  first  traveller's  passage  of  the  St  Th^odulc  Pass  (10.S99  ft.) 
to  Zcrmatl,  which  he  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit.  On  that 
occasion  he  climbed  from  the  pass  up  the  KJem  Matterbom 
(12,750  ft ),  while  in  1792  he  spent  three  days  on  the  same  pass 
(not  descending  to  Zermatt),  making  observations,  and  then 
visited  the  Theodulhom  (11,392  fu).  In  1780  he  climbed  the 
Roche  Michel,  above  the  Mont  Cents  Pass.  The  descriptions  of 
seven  of  his  Alpine  journeys  (by  no  means  all),  with  his  scientific 
observations  gathered  en  route,  were  published  by  him  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  under  the  genial  title  of  Voyages  d<ins  Us  Alpes 
(1779-1796;  there  was  an  octavo  issue  in  eight  volumes,  issued 
1780-1796,  while  the  non-sdentific  portions  of  the  work  were  first 
published  in  1834,  and  often  since,  under  the  title  of  Partie 
pUloresque  des  ouvrages  de  M.  de  Saussure). 

The  Alps  formed  the  centre  of  Saussure's  investigations.  They 
forced  themselves  on  his  attention  as  the  grand  key  to  the  true  theory 
of  the  earth,  and  among  thero  he  found  opportunity  for  studying 
geology  in  a  manner  never  previously  attempted.  The  inclination 
of  the  strata,  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  the  fossils  and  the  minerals 
received  his  closest  aueniion.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  chcnnntr>'  of  the  day;  and  be  applied  it  to  the  study  of 
minerals,  water  and  air.  Saussure's  geolc^cal  observations  made 
him  a  firm  believer  in  the  Neptunian  theory:  he  regarded  all  rocks 
and  minerals  as  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  or  suspenuon,  and 
in  view  of  this  he  attached  much  importance  to  the  study  of  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  He  carried  barometers  and  boiling-pcnnt  ther* 
niomcters  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  ana  estinuited 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  heighu.  its 
to ni per.it u re,  the  strength  of  solar  radiation,  the  compoution  of  air 
and  lib  transparency.  Then,  following  the  precipitated  moisture,  he 
investigated  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  to  which 
he  could  drive  his  thermometer  staves,  the  course,  conditions  and 
temperature  of  streams,  rivers,  glaciers  and  lakea,  even  of  the  tea* 
The  most  beautiful  and  complete  of  his  subsidiary  researches  is 
described  in  the  Essai  sw  I'kwomitrie,  published  in  1783.  In  it  he 
records  experiments  made  with  various  forms  of  hygrometer  in  aJI 
climates  and  at  all  temperatures,  and  supports  the  claims  of  his  hair- 
hygrometer  against  all  otheiB.  He  invented  and  improved  many 
kinds  of  apparatus,  including  the  magneto-meter,  the  cyanomcier 
for  estimating  the  blucncjs  of  the  sky,  the  diaphanometer  foe 
judging  of  the  clearness  of  ihe  atmosphere,  the  anemometer  and  the 
mountain  eudiometer.  His  modincations  of  the  thermometer 
adapted  that  instrument  td  many  purposes:  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  the  air  he  used  one  with  a  fine  bulb  hung  in  the 
shade  or  whirled  by  a  string,  the  latter  form  being  con\-erterf  into  an 
cvaporomcter  by  inserting  its  bulb  into  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  and 
makiog  it  rcvohc  in  a  circle  of  known  radios  at  a  known  rate;  for 
experiments  on  the  earth  and  in  deep  water  he  employed  large  ther- 
mometers wrapped  in  non-conductine  coatings  so  as  to  render  them 
extremely  sluggish,  and  capable  of  long  retaining  the  temperatuii 
once  they  had  attained  it.  By  the  use  of  these  instruments  he  showed 
that  the  bottom  water  of  deep  lakes  is  uniformly  cold  at  all  teasotu, 
and  that  the  annual  heat  wave  takes  six  Aionths  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  in  the  earth.  He  recognized  the  immense  advantages 
to  meteorology  of  high-level  observing  stations,  and  whenever  it 
was  practicable  he  arranged  for  simultaneous  observations  bett^ 
made  at  different  altitudes  for  as  long  periods  as  possible.  It  m 
perhaps  as  a  geologist  (it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term 
"geology" — seethe  "[>iscourapr61iminatrc"  to  vol.I.of  h!a  V^yagts, 
publ.  in  1779)  that  Saussure  worked  most;  and  although  his  ioeas 
on  matters  o(  theory  were  in  many  cases  very  errooeous  be  was 
instrumental  in  matly  advancing  that  science. 

See  Lives  by  J.  Sencbier  (Geneva,  1801).  by  Cuvier  In  the  Bi*- 
graphie  U'%iverseUe,  and  by  Candolle  in  DietM  pkiUtopki^uet  No. 
XV.  (trans,  in  the  Pkiiosopkical  ManoMnt,  w-  p.  96):  articles  Iw 
E.  Naville  In  the  Biblioihhiue  unnerseUe  (March.  April.  May  1883). 
and  chaps,  v.-viii.  of  Ch.  Durier's  Le  iiotU-Blane  (Paris,  various 
editions  between  1877  and  1897).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BAUSSXIRE.  NIC0U8  TRfiODORB  DB  (x767-iS45>>  eldest 
son  of  Horace  BCn£dict  de  Saussure,  was  born  on  the  Z4tli  of 
October  1767,  at  Geneva,  and  is  known  chiefly  for  his  work  00 
the  chemistry  of  vegetable  physiology.  He  lived  quietly  and 
avoided  lociety;  yet  like  bis  ancestors  be  was  a  member  of  the 
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Ccnevia  represenutive  couiudt,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
public  aflain.  la  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  more  of  a 
lediiae  than  ever,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the  i8th  of  April  1845. 
When  a  ^ung  nan  Nicolai  Thfodore  accompanied  bi>  father  in 
hie  Alpine  unimevi  and  assisted  bim  by  the  carerul  determination 
of  many  iHiysical  constants.  He  was  attiactcd  to  chemistry  by 
Lavoisier's  brilliant  conceptions,  but  he  did  not  become  great  as  an 
ocigioator.  He  took  a  leading  share  in  improving  the  processes  of 
ullunate  organic  analysis;  and  he  dcternunod  the  composition  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  ether  and  some  other  commonly  occurrinB:  substances. 
He  also  studied  fermentation,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar, 
and  many  other  processea  of  minor  importance.  The  greater  number 
o(  his  36  published  papers  dealt  with  the  chemistry  and  physiology 
of  plants,  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  conditions  of  vegetable  life, 
ana  were  republished  under  the  title  RechtreJus  Mmtcnts  sur  la 
mttUatitm. 

UmrAU  RniHI  (1613-1676),  French  hbton'an,  (on  of  an 
advocate  in  the  Parlement,  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  baptized  on 
the  5th  of  March  1623.  He  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  researches 
among  the  archives  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1656  even  obtained 
a  licence  to  print  his  Paris  ancien  el  modtrnt;  but  on  his  death 
<i  tst  March  1676)  the  whole  work  was  still  in  manuscript.  A  long 
time  afterwards  it  appeared,  thanks  to  his  coUabotator,  Claude 
Bernard  Rousaeau,  under  the  title  of  Hisloire  el  recMenhes  ies 
antifuiUt  4e  la  tillt  de  Paris  (1714),  but  remodelled,  with  the 
addHion  of  long  and  dull  dissertations  which  were  not  by  Sauval. 
The  work  was  not  without  merits,  and  it  was  re-issued  in  1733 
and  1 750.  The  original  manuscript  first  belonged  to  Montmerqu^ 
and  then  passed  into  tlie  poasession  of  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  who 
prepared  an  annotated  edition;  imfortunately  this  material, 
together  with  the  original  MS.,  was  lost  in  the  Incendiary  fires 
which  took  place  nnder  liie  Commune  (1871).  There  remain, 
however,  Le  Roux  de  Lincy's  researches,  a  series  of  articles  on 
Samral  which  appeared  in  the  BuUelin  d»  bibliopkile  el  du 
UilioMcaire  ta  1862, 1866  and  1868.  See  also  the  Bibliographie 
ie  Paris  owmf  tySg,  by  the  Abbi  Valentin  Dufour  (i88t). 

SAVAOi;  MINOT  JUMOM  (1841-  ),  American  Unitarian 
minister  and  author,  was  bom  in  Norridgewock,  Maine,  on  the 
loth  of  June  1841.  He  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1864,  and  for  nine  years  was  in  tlie  Congregational 
ministiy,  being  a  home  missionary  at  San  Mateo  and  Grass 
Valley,  California,  until  1867,  and  holding  pastorates  at  Ftaming- 
ham,  Mass.  (1867-1869),  and  Hannibal,  Missouri  (1869-1873). 
Be  then  beome  a  Unitarian,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Third 
Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago  in  1873-1874,  of  the  Chnrdi  of  the 
Unity  in  Boston  in  1874-1896,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
b  New  York  Oty  in  1896-1906. 

He  WTOCs  many  books,  including  Christiantiy,  Ike  Seines  of  iiais- 
i—d  (i873)<  TI14  KeUtian  afEtohaum  (1876),  Tks  UtmU  oJExdlyilim 
(i8ft>),  tit  SMtmu  USs  (l88s>.  Uj  Crsed  (1887).  Tlu  EsdutimtS 
Ckrisiiamity  (ite).  Our  Unilarum  Gospel  (1808).  The  Passinr  and  the 
PerwsasmU  «  JUJcwts  (l}oi).  Life  fmod  Dealk  (loot),  Ca»  Tele- 
palkf  ExpUinf  (1901),  Life's  Dark  PrMems  (1005).  and,  besides 
Mhtr  volume*  in  verse,  ^Dwrtca  to  Entlaid  (1905). 

fATAOK  BICHABD  (d.  1743),  English  poet,  was  bora  about 
1697,  probably  of  humble  paieotage.  A  romantic  account  of  his 
origiB  and  early  life,  for  which  he  at  any  rate  supplied  the  material, 
appeared  in  Curll's  Poetical  Repster  in  17 19.  On  this  and  other 
mformatioQ  provided  by  Savage,  Samuel  Johnson  founded  his 
Life  if  Sofage,  one  of  tliB  most  elaborate  of  the  Lites.  It  was 
pripted  anonymously  in  1744,  and  has  made  the  poet  the  object 
oC  an  interest  which  would  be  hardly  justified  by  his  writings. 
la  1698  Charles  Gerrard,  and  earl  of  Macclesfield,  obtained  a 
diwce  from  his  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Mason,  who 
■hortly  afterwards  married  Colonel  Henry  Brett.  Lady  Macclc^ 
tdd  had  two  children  by  Richard  Savage,  4th  earl  Rivers,  the 
aeODod  of  whom  was  bom  at  Fox  Court,  Holborn,  on  the  i6th  of 
Jaaoaiy  1697,  and  christened  two  days  later  at  St  Andrews, 
Bolbora,  as  Richard  Smith.  Six  months  later  the  child  was 
pbced  with  Anne  Portlock  in  Covent  Garden,  nothing  more  is 
positiveiy  known  o{  him.  In  1718  Richard  Savage  claimed  to 
be  tUf  child.  He  slated  that  he  had  been  cared  for  by  Lady 
ICaaoD,  lib  grandmother,  who  had  put  him  to  school  near  St 
Afljaas,  and  by  his  godmother,  Mrs  Lloyd.  He  said  he  had  been 
punned  by  the  relentless  hostility  of  his  mother,  Mrs  Brett,  who 


had  prevented  Lord  Rivers  from  leaving  £6000  to  him  and  had 
tried  to  have  him  kidnapped  for  the  West  Indies.  His  statements 
are  not  corroborated  by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Macclesfield  divorce  case,  and  Mrs  Brett  always  maintained  that 
he  was  an  impostor.  He  was  wrong  in  the  date  of  his  birth; 
moreover,  the  godmother  of  Lady  Maccksfield'sson  was  Dorothea 
Ousley  (afterwards  Mrs  Delgardno),  not  hlrs  XJoyd.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Mrs  Brett  was  the  cruel  and  vindictive 
woman  be  describes  her  to  be,  but  abundant  evidence  that  she 
provided  for  her  illegitimate  children.  Discrepancies  in  Savage'* 
story  made  BosweU  suspicious,  but  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
invesligaled  for  the  first  time  by  W.  Moy  Thomas,  who  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  Notes  and  Queries  (second  series, 
vol  vi.,  1858).  Savage,  impostor  or  not,  blackmailed  Mrs  Breu 
and  her  family  with  some  success,  for  after  the  publication  of 
The  Bastard  (1728)  her  nephew,  John  Browolow,  Viscount 
TyrconncI,  purchased  his  silence  by  taking  him  into  his  house  and 
allowing  him  a  pension  of  £aoo  a  year.  Savage's  first  certain  work 
was  a  poem  satirising  Bishop  Hoadly,  entitled  JAe  Convocation, 
or  The  BatlU  of  Pamphlets  (1717),  which  he  afterwards  tried  to 
suppress.  He  adapted  from  the  Spanish  a  comedy,  Lmc  in  a 
Veil  (acted  1718,  printed  17x9),  which  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  of  Robert  Wilka.  With  Steek,  how 
ever,  he  toon  quarrelled.  In  1723  he  played  without  success 
in  the  title  r4Ie  of  his  tragedy.  Sir  Thomas  Oterbury  (pr.  17J4), 
and  his  iiisceHaneous  Poems  were  published  by  subscription 
ini7>6.  In  i727hewasarrestedfortl>emurderof  JamesSindait 
In  a  drunken  quand,  and  only  escaped  the  death  penalty  by 
the  intercession  of  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford  (d.  1754). 

Savage  was  at  his  best  as  a  satirist,  and  in  The  Author  to  be  Let 
he  published  a  quantity  of  scandal  about  hia  fellow-scribblers. 
Proud  as  he  was,  be  was  servile  enough  to  supply  Pope  with 
petty  gossip  about  the  authors  attacked  in  the  Dmuiad.  His 
most  considerable  poem.  The  Wanderer  (1719),  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomson's  Seasons,  part  of  which  had  already  appeared . 
Savage  tried  without  success  to  obtain  patronage  from  Walpole, 
and  hoped  in  vain  to  be  made  poet-laureate.  Johnson  states  that 
he  received  a  small  income  from  Mrs  Oldfield,  but  this  seems 
to  be  fiction.  In  1732  Queen  Caroline  settled  on  him  a  pensioa 
•f  £so  a  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  quarrelled  with  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
and  at  the  queen's  death  was  reduced  to  absohile  poverty. 
Pope  had  been  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  and  had  made  him 
a  small  regular  allowance.  With  others  he  now  raised  money  to 
send  him  out  of  reach  of  his  creditors.  Savage  went  to  Swansea, 
but  he  resented  bitterly  the  conditions  imposed  by  his  patrons, 
and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt. 
All  his  friends  had  ceased  to  help  him  except  Pope,  and  in  1743 
be,  too,  wrote  to  break  oS  the  connexion.  Savage  died  in  prison 
on  the  ist  of  August  1743. 

Sec  Johnson's  Life  of  Smoan,  and  Notes  and  Queries  as  already 
quoted^  He  is  the  subject  of  a  novel,  Richard  Savage  (1843).  by 
Charles  Whitehead,  illustrated  by  John  Leech.  Richard  SavofC,  a 
play  in  four  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie  and  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson,  was 
presented  at  an  afternoon  performance  at  the  Criterion  theatre, 
London,  in  169L.  The  dramatists  took  considerable  liberties  with 
the  facts  of  Savage's  career.  See  also  S.  V.  Makower,  Richard 
Sopate,  a  Ujsltr)  ni  Bupaphj  (1909). 

8AVA0B,  a  word  by  derivation  meanbg  belonging  to  the 
wilds  or  forests  (0.  Fr.  salxge,  mod.  sautate.  Late  Lat.  sihaticus, 
silva,  wood,  forest),  hence  wild,  uncultivated,  barbarian,  and  so 
used  of  races  in  an  uncivilized  or  barbarous  condition,  or  of 
animals  or  human  beings  generally,  untamed,  ferocious. 

SAVAH,  a  small  province  of  central  Persia,  north  of  Irak  and 
south-west  of  Teheran,  comprising  the  districts  of  Savah, 
Khalejistan  (inhabited  by  the  Turkish  Khalej  tribe),  Zerend 
and  Karaghan.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £5000. 
The  capital  is  the  ancient  city  of  Savah,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  7000,  and  is  71  m.  S.W.  of  Teheran,  at  an  devation  of 
3380  ft.,  in  if  4'  N.,  50°  30'  E.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  is  well 
watered,  and  produce*  much  wheat,  barley  and  rice  It  is 
occasionally  joined  to  the  province  of  Teheran  to  facilitate  the 
governor's  arrangement*  for  supplying  the  capital  of  Persia 
with  (rain. 
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SAVANKA  or  SAVAN'Nxn  (Span,  sdrana,  a  sheet;  Late  Lat. 
sabanum,  Gr.  aaScwov,  a  linen  doth),  a  term  applied  cither  to 
a  plain  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  or,  more  generally,  to  a  treeless 
plain.  Its  use  in  English,  more  frequent  formerly  than  now,  is 
most  common  in  application  to  the  great  plains  of  central  North 
America,  in  which  it  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  "  prairie  " 
(q.v.).  In  this  application  it  was  first  used  (accented  thus — 
sardna)  by  the  Spanish  historian  Gonzalo  de  Oviedo  y  Vald6s  in 
the  i6lh  century, 

SAVANNAH,  a  city,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-scat  of 
Chatham  county,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  right  (south)  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river,  about  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Pop.  (1890)  43,189;  (1900)  54,244,  of  whom  28,090  were 
negroes  and  343<»  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  65,064. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the 
Southern,  and  other  railways;  by  river  steamers  to  Augusta; 
by  coastwise  steamers  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston;  and  by  transatlantic  steamers  to  European  ports. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  plateau  some  40  ft.  above  the  Savannah 
river  and  covers  about  6-3  sq.  m.  Savannah  owes  its  regular  form, 
with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  to  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  its  founder,  but  the  monotony  is  slightly  relieved  by 
42  small  parks  and  squares,  whose  total  area  is  166-79  acres.  The 
larger  parks  are  the  Dafiin,  the  Colonial,  on  Oglethorpe  Avenue 
(formerly  South  Broad  Street),  and  Forsyth,  on  Gaston  Street, 
with  fine  tropical  and  semi-tropical  flora.  The  smaller  parks  or 
squares  are  mostly  in  five  scries  parallel  to  the  Savannah  river. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  its  shade  trees  Savannah  has 
been  called  the  "  Forest  City."  Bonaventurc  Cemetery,  about 
4  m.  cast  of  the  city,  has  avenues  of  fine  live-oaks,  draped  with 
Spanish  moss.  In  the  principal  commercial  street.  Bay  Street,  are 
the  new  City  Hall  (1906),  on  the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall  built  in 
1779.  the  Custom  House,  completed  in  1850,  the  Cotton  Exchange. 
and  a  granite  scat  marking  the  spot  where  Oglethorpe  first  pitched 
his  tent;  and  in  Bull  Street,  a  fashionable  promenade,  named  in 
honour  of  William  Bull  (1683-1755),  a  military  officer  who  aided 
Oglethorpe  in  his  sur\'ey  of  the  city,  are  Chatham  Academy,  a 
marble  post-office  builcling.  the  county  court  house,  and  the 
Savannah  theatre  (established  in  1818,  remodelled  in  1895,  rebuilt 
in  1906).  one  of  the  oldest  playhouses  in  the  United  States.  In 
Johnson  Square,  a  little  south  of  the  City  Hall  and  Custom  House, 
stands  a  plain  dignified  monument,  in  the  design  of  a  Roman  sword, 
erected  in  1829  in  memory  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  to  whom 
a  tract  of  land  near  Savannah  was  given  bv  Congress  in  recognition 
of  his  service  in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  who  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  old  cemetery  in  South  Broad  Street  (now 
Oglcthorp>e  Avenue);  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment in  1900.  In  Monterey  Square  there  is  a  monument  and  statue 
by  the  German  sculptor  Robert  Ebcrhard  Launitz  (1806-1870), 
in  honour  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1779.  The  corner-stones  of  these 
monuments  were  laid  by  General  La  Fayette  in  1825.  In  Madison 
Square,  north  of  Monterey  Square,  there  is  a  monument  to  Sergeant 
W'illiam  Jasper  (1750-1779),  a  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
who  replaced  the  fallen  colours  on  Fort  Moultrie  in. the  face  of  a 
galling  fire  during  the  battle  of  Charleston  Harbour  (June  28th, 
1776),  rescued  a  band  of  American  prisoners  from  British  guards  at 
Jasper  Spring,  2  m.  from  Savannah,  and  was  fatally  wounded 
dunng  the  siege  of  the  city  in  1779.  In  Chippewa  Sauaro  there  is  a 
bustof  Maior-Generall-afayeiteMcLaws  (1821-1897).  The  Ladies' 
Memorial  Association  erected  a  Confederate  Soldiers  Monument  in 
the  "  Parade  Ground,"  which  forms  an  extension  to  Forsyth  Park* 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  city;  and  in  honour  of  Tomorhichi, 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the  early  settlers, a 
large  granite  boulder  has  been  placed  in  Wright  Square,  where  he 
was  buried.  At  the  corner  of  Anderson  and  Bull  Streets  there  is  a 
memorial  to  Major-Gcneral  Alexander  Robert  Lawton  (1818-1896), 
state  senator  in  1854-1861,  who  seized  Fort  Pulaski  in  1861  upon  the 
governor's  orders,  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  U.S.  minister  to  Austria-Hungary  in  1887-1889. 

Since  the  founding  of  Georgia  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  Savannah  has  had  an  ardent  martial  spirit,  and  there 
arc  five  military  organizations — the  Chatham  Artillery,  formed  in 
1786,  one  of  the  oldest  military  companies  in  the  United  States;  the 
Savannah  Volunteer  Guards,  organized  in  1802  as  an  infantry  corps. 
now  a  coast  artillery  corps  of  four  companies;  the  Georgia  Hussars, 
formed  after  the  \Var  of  1812  by  the  consolidation  of  two  other 
companies;  the  First  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia,  composed  of 
five  companies,  organized  respectively  in  1808,  1843,  1846,  i860 
and  1861.  and  a  division  of  naval  militia  or^nized  in  1895.  The 
most  prominent  clubs  are  the  Oglethorpe,  the  Guards,  the  Hussars 
and  the  Harmonic.  Among  the  pleasure  resorts  in  the  vicinity  are 
Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  nver,  a  popular  bathing 
resort,  and  Thunderbolt,  Is»Ie  of  Hope.  White  Bluff  and  Montgomery, 
distant  5  m..  6  m.,  8  m.  and  9  m.  re«pectively. 


Among  the  religious  corporations  in  Savannah,  the  oldest  ts  Christ 
Church,  whost  first  buildmg  w.ui  erected  in  174&-1750  and  whose 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1838.  Its  third  rector  was  John  Wesley, 
who  is  said  to  have  established  a  Sunday  School  (still  in  existence) 
in  Savannah  almost  half  a  century  before  Robert  Raikes  established 
such  a  school  in  England.  The  first  African  Baptist  Church,  or- 
ganized in  1788,  is  the  oldest  religious  society  of  negroes  in  the 
United  States,  The  Convent  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  founded  in 
1842:  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was  dedicated  in  l876» 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898.  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt;  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue  was  erected  in  1878.  Savannah  is  the  lee  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  There  are 
several  hospitals  and  charitable  Institutions  in  or  near  Savannah, 
including  the  Bethcsda  Orphan  Asylum,  about  8  m.  from  the  city, 
founded  by  George  Whitcfield  in  1740  and  now  owned  by  the  Union 
Society,  and  th(?  Savann^ih  Female  Asylum  C'TSo).  In  1885  the  Tel- 
fair ^Wdciny  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (near  Tellair  Square  or  Telfair 
Place),  endowed  by  Miss  Mary  Telfair,  was  opened;  in  ita 
collections  are  Wtlhel  1  von  Kaulbach's  "Peter  Arbues  of  EpQa " 
and  Joseph  von  Brandt's  "  Bin  Gefecht."  The  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  organised  tn  1839  and  in  1847  united  with  the  Savannah 
Library  Society,  has  a  handsome  building  (Hodgson  Hall)  at  the 
intersection  of  whitaker  and  Gaston  Streets,  and  a  library  of  about 
35.000  volumes;  it  published  six  volumes  of  CaUections  between 
1840  and  i90d.  The  Georgia  Industrial  College  (1890),  for  negroes, 
is  near  the  aty.  The  Chatham  Academy  was  chartered  and  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  confiscated  property  of  Loyalists  in  1788. 

Savannah  harbour  has  permanent  scacoast  defences,  and  is  the 
most  important  Atlantic  seaport  south  of  Baltimore.  The  port  is 
nearer  tfie  Panama  Canal  than  either  New  Orleans  or  Galveston: 
and  after  the  completion  of  harbour  improvements  by  the  United 
States  government,  begun  in  looa,  the  depth  of  the  river  from  ita 
mouth  to  the  city  was  28  ft.  There  are  great  wharves  and  piers  on 
the  water  front ;  more  than  4  m.  of  wharves  are  occupied  by  nilwny 
teroiinui^.  In  igo^i  Savannah's  exports  were  valued  at  I66,9U,073; 
its  imports  at  52.664,079.  Of  the  exports  naval  stores  rank  first. 
Savannah  being  first  among  the  world  markets  of^naval  stores; 
cotton  comes  second,  but  the  relative  position  of  the  dty  as  a  cotton 
centre  has  declined  be^iiuse  of  the  greater  increase  in  that  oi 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  Other  important  exports  are  fertiliaens 
rice  and  lumber.  Savannah  is  the  business  ana  shipping  centre  of 
the  surrounding  fruit  and  truck  growing  country.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  fertilizers  and  cars,  and,  of  less  importance,  lumber 
and  planing-mi)l  products,  and  foundry  and  madiine«hop products. 
The  city's  rice-mills  and  cotton  tuimprcsses  are  commonly  visited  by 
tourists.  The  total  valiiL-  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  I905  va« 
$6,.ii40.oo4  (69-1  %  more  than  in  1900). 

The  city  government  is  vested  In  a  council,  consisting  of  a  mayor 
and  twelve  aldermen,  elected  for  two  years  in  January  of  odd- 
numbered  years;  the  councirs  committees  act  as  neads  of  several 
of  the  administrative  departments;  the  mayor  is  head  of  the 
police;  and  the  council  :ippoints  other  city  officers.  The  board  of 
aldermen  may  pass  a  men  sure  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the  mayor's 
veto.  The  city  board  of  education  was  incorporated  in  1866  and 
took  over  the  powcr^i  of  the  board  of  education  of  Chatham  county: 
it  is  self-perpetuating  .ind  practically  non-partisan.  A  free  school 
had  been  established  as  early  as  1816.  In  IQ09  the  assessed  valiK 
of  real  estate  was  S35, 147,580  and  of  personal  property  $12,638,673. 
and  the  bonded  debt  was  $2,701,050  ($218,050  due  in  1913  ancl 
$3483,000  due  in  1959);  the  rate  of  uxation  was  $1*39  per  $100. 

The  first  European  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  at  Savannah 
in  February  1733  by  James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  Among  the 
early  inhabitants  were  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  who  arrived 
in  1735.  but  relumed  to  England  in  1736  and  1737  respectively, 
and  George  Whitefield,  who  lived  in  Savannah  in  1738  and  1740. 
Savannah  was  the  seat  of  government  of  Georgia  until  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1778.  Here,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1755,  met  the  first  legislature  of  Georgia.  In  the  years 
preceding  the  War  of  Independence  the  political  issues  exdted 
much  partisanship.  Riots  almost  completdy  prevented  tbtt 
execution  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  stamps  were  rdoaded  on  the 
ship  that  brought  them  to  Savannah.  In  1769  the  merchants 
agreed  not  to  import  any  articles  mentioned  in  the  Townshend 
Acts  of  1767. 

On  the  i8th  of  January  1775  the  first  Provincial  Congress 
was  convened  here;  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  May  the  powder 
magazine  was  robbed  of  all  its  ammunition,  part  of  which  was 
sent  to  Boston  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  used  at  Bunker 
HiU;  and  on  the  33nd  of  June  the  people  of  the  dty  elected  a 
Council  of  Safely.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  same  Provincial 
Congress  again  met,  and  soon  the  royal  administration  collapsed. 
Probably  the  first  naval  capture  of  the  War  of  Independence* 
was  made  off  Tybee  Island  on  the  loth  of  July,  when  a  schooner. 
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tbc  lint  void  chuteced  by  the  Continaixtal  Coogma,  Mizcd  a 
Brilisb  ship  and  its  cargo  ol  14,000  lb  of  powder.  Yet  the 
Loyalist!  were  strong  in  Savannah,  and  many  {aoiilies  were 
divided  among  thcmsdvea. 

In  October  1776-February  1777  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  oC  Georgia  was  held  in  Savannah,  and  the 
first  state  legislature  assembled  here  in  May  1778;  but  the 
British  captured  the  dty  on  the  39th  of  December  in  that  year, 
and  the  seat  o{  the  state  government  was  then  transferred  to 
Augusts  In  1779  Savannah  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
a  French  fleet  under  Comte  d'Estaing  and  land  forces  under 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  but  in  May  1 783  it  was  evacuated  after 
a  short  siege  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.  It  once  more  became 
the  capital,  bat  in  1783  the  seat  of  the  state  government  was 
again  transferred  to  Augusta.  Savannah  soon  became  the 
commerrial  rival  of  Chaileston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  chartered 
aa  a  dty  in  1789.  As  early  as  1817  the  Savaimah  Steamboat 
Company,  which  ran  a  steamer  to  Charleston,  was  organized, 
and  in  1819  the  "  Savannah,"  the  first  vessel  fitted  with  steam- 
enginei  to  dois  the  Atlantic,'  owned  by  Savannah  capitalists 
but  built  in  the  North,  sailed  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  in 
as  days.  In  t86t  the  state  convention  which  adopted  the  ordin- 
ance of  secession  met  in  Savannah.  A  blockade  of  the  port  was 
instituted  by  the  Federal  government  in  1861,  and  on  the  x  ith  of 
December  i86a  Fort  Pulaslu  (on  Cockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  river),  which  commanded  the  channel,  and  had 
been  seiaed  by  the  state  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  forced 
to  surrender.  Savaimah  was  the  objective  of  General  W.  T. 
Slwnsan's  "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  on  the  lut  of  December 
1804  surrendered  to  him  after  {utHe  opposition  by  General 
William  J.  Hardee  (1818-1873)  with  a  force  very  mferiot  in 
mmbcH.    The  dty  limiu  were  extended  in  1879,  7883  and 

lAVART,  ANMB  JEAK  MAHIB  KBXt.  Dvn  or  RoviOO 
(1774-1833),  French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Maicq 
hi  the  Ardennes  on  the  a6th  of  April  1774.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  St  Louis  at  Mcts  and  entered  the  royal  army  in  179a 
Bis  first  campaign  was  that  waged  by  General  Custine  against 
the  KUeating  forces  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  x  791.  He  next 
served  in  succession  imder  Picbegru  and  Moreau,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  daring  the  skilful  retreat  of  the  latter  from  an 
•ntcnahle  position  in  the  heart  of  Swabia.  He  became  cliej 
tacaiton  in  X797,  and  in  1798  served  under  General  Desaix, 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  of  which  he  left  an  interesting  and 
valuable  account.  He  also  distinguished  himself  under  Desaix 
at  Marengo  (14th  of  June  1800).  His  fidelity  and  address  while 
loving  under  Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo,  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  Urn  to  command  the 
spedal  body  of  gendarmes  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
ToA  ConsuL  In  the  discovery  of  the  various  raiidficatioiis  of 
the  Cadoudal-Fichegru  conspiracy  Savary  showed  great  skill 
and  activity.  He  proceeded  to  the  cliff  of  BivIUe  in  Normandy, 
where  the  plotters  were  in  the  habit  of  landing,  and  sought,  by 
initating  the  signals  of  the  royalist  plotters,  to  tempt  the  comte 
d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X)  to  land.  In  this  he  was  un- 
ncccasfid.  He  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Xuicennes 
when  the  due  d'EngUen  (f.v.)  was  summarily  executed.  HuUin, 
who  presided  at  this  court-martial,  afterwards  accused  &vBry, 
though  not  by  name,  of  having  intervened  to  prevent  the  despatch 
to  Bonaparte  of  an  appeal  for  mercy  which  he  (Hullin)  was  in  the 
act «(  dnwing  up.  Savary  afterwards  denied  this,  but  his  denial 
has  sol  generally  been  accepted.  In  February  1 80s  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Austeriitx  (md  <A  December  iSoj)  he  wassent  by  Napoleon  with 
a  mcasage  to  the  emperor  Alexander  L  with  a  request  for  aa 
uaasticci  •  device  which  caused  that  monarch  ^  the  more 
e^priy  10  strike  the  Mow  irhich  brought  disaster  to  the  Russians. 
Alter  the  battle  Savary  again  took  a  message  to  Alexander,  which 
iadawd  Mm  to  treat  for  an  armistice.   In  the  campaign  of  1 806 

*  The  **  Savannah  '*  did  not  make  the  entire  voyage  under  steam ; 
skc  was  fitted  with  sails  and  used  them  in  rough  weather,  unshipping 
hex  paddle-boxes. 
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Savary  ihoired  Wgnal  daifa«  In  tlie  pursuit  of  the  PnaUax  after 
thebUtleof  Jena.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  received  command 
of  a  corps,  and  with  it  gained  an  important  success  at  Ostrolenks 
(i6th  of  February  1807). 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (7th  of  July  1807)  Savary  proceeded 
to  St  Petetsbuig  as  the  French  ambassador,  but  was  soon  re- 
placed by  General  CauUincourt  (f  x),  another  accessory  to  the 
execution  of  the  due  d'Enghiea  lie  repugnance  of  the  empress 
dowager  to  Savary  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
recall,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Napoleon  felt  the  need  of  his 
gifts  for  intrigue  in  the  Spanish  aSain  which  he  undertook 
at  the  dose  of  1807.  With  the  title  of  duke  of  Rovigo  (a  small 
town  in  Venetia),  Savary  set  out  for  Madrid  when  Napoleon's 
plans  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  Spain  were  nearing  conpl^ion. 
With  Murat  Savary  made  skilf  nl  use  of  the  schisms  in  the  Spanisfa 
royal  family  (March-April  1808),  and  persuaded  Charles  IV,  who 
had  recently  abdicated  under  durem,  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
VIL,  the  dtfacte  king  of  Spain,  to  refer  their  daims  to  Napoleon. 
Savary  induced  Ferdinand  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  proraed 
to  Bayonne — a  step  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  Uberty  untfl 
1814.  In  September  1808  Savary  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
the  famous  interview  at  Erfurt  with  the  emperor  Alexander, 
In  1809  he  took  part,  but  without  distinction,  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria.  On  the  disgrace  of  Fouchi  {q.v.)  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  Savary  received  his  appointment,  the  miidstty  of  police. 
There  he  showed  his  wonted  skill  and  devotion  to  Napoleon; 
and  this  office,  which  the  Jacobinical  FouchC  had  sham  of  its 
texToia,  now  became  a  veritable  inquisition.  Among  the  inddenta 
of  this  time  may  be  dted  the  cynical  brutality  with  which  Savary 
carried  out  the  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  exile  of  Mn>e  de  StaS 
and  the  destrtiction  of  her  work  Dt  TAlUmapu.  Savar/s 
wariness  was,  however,  ^t  fault  at  the  time  of  the  strange  con- 
spiracy of  General  Malet,  two  of  whose  confederates  sdxed  him 
In  his  bed  and  imprisoned  him  for  a  few  hours  (s3rd  of  October 
18 11).  Savary's  reputation  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
ridicule  caused  by  this  event.  He  was  among  the  last  to  desert 
the  emperor  at  the  time  of  hb  abdication  (sith  of  April  1814) 
and  among  the  fint  to  welcome  his  return  in  1 8 1 5,  when  he  became 
htspector-general  of  gendarmerie  and  a  peer  erf  France.  After 
Waterloo  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Rochefort  and  sailed 
with  him  to  Plymouth  on  H.M.S.  "  BeUerophon."  He  was  not 
allowed  to  accompany  Mm  to  St  Hdena,  but  underwent  sevenl 
months' "Internment  "at  Malta.  Escaping  thence,  he  proceeded 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  settled  for  a  time.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
about  in  more  or  leas  distress,  bat  finally  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France  and  regained  dvic  tights;  later  he  settled  at  Rome 
The  July  revolution  (1830)  brought  him  into  favour  and  in  1831 
he  received  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Algoia.  Uk 
health  compdled  him  to  retain  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Paris 
In  June  1833. 

See  Uimnm  i»  iue  It  Kmiif)  U  vols.,  London,  iSat;  EngUih 
edition  also  in  4  vols.,  London,  iSag);  a  new  French  edition  anna> 
Uted  by  D.  Lacroix  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1900);  ExtroU  its  mlmtim 
dtUlt  due  dt  Ravi  to  conurnanl  It  aUaslropht  dtU.lt  due  d'Enikitn 
(London,  1813) :  Lt  Dae  dt  RtnMJtiti  t'"  loi-ttimt  el  par  sti  w» 
Umpenna,  by  L.  F  E. . .  (Pans,  1823);  and  A  F.  N.  Macquan, 
JUJutotian dt I'itrit dtU.ltduede Ronta (1833).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

SAVB,  or  Sava  (Ger.  Sau;  Hungarian  Stdva;  LaL  Sofus}, 
one  of  the  prindpal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danubei  It  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  other  great  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  both  having  about  the  same  length.  The  Save  rises 
in  the  Triglav  group  in  Camiola  from  two  sources,  the  Wurzener 
Save  and  the  Wochdner  Save,  which  join  at  Radmannsdorf. 
It  then  takes  a  south-easterly  coune,  and  flows  through  Carniols 
and  Crostia-SUvonla — forming  from  Jasenovac  the  front!er>Jine 
between  it  and  Bosnia  and  Servia — and  joins  the  Danube  at 
Bdgrade.  Tlie  Save  has  a  length  of  441  m.,  the  area  of  Its  basin 
bdng  34,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  from  Sissek  to 
its inouth,adistanceof 360m., but  luvigation  is  greatly  hindered 
by  shifting  sandbanks  and  other  obstructions.  Its  principal 
affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Sora,  Laiboch,  Gurk,  Kulpa,  Una, 
Vrbas,  Bosna  and  Diina;  and  on  the  left,  the  Kanker,  Fdstxftz, 
Sann,  Sotla,  Knpina,  Lonja  and  Oil  Java, 
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UVI,  PAOIO  (1798-1871),  Italian  geologbt,  wu  bora  at  Fbt. 
Aaistant-lecturcr  on  zoology  at  the  univcnity  of  his  native  dty 
when  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  he  was  appointed  prolenoc  in 
1813,  and  tectuied  also  on  gedogy.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  museum  of  the  univcnity,  and  formed  one  of  tlie  finest 
natural  history  coDcctions  in  Europe.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Italian  gedogy.  His  first  paper  related  to  the  Bone- 
caves  of  Casaano  (1835).  He  studied  the  geology  of  Monte 
Ftsano  and  the  Apuan  Alps,  explaining  the  metamorphic  origin 
of  the  Carrara  marble;  he  also  contributed  essays  on  the  Miocene 
strata  and  feasils  of  Monte  Bambpto,  the  iron^ores  of  Elba  and 
other  subjects.  With  Giuseppe  Meneghini  (1811-1889)  he 
published  memwrs  on  the  stratigraphy  and  geology  of  Tuscany 
<i8s»-i8si).  He  became  eminent  also  as  an  ornithologist, 
and  was  author  of  a  great  work  on  the  birds  of  Italy.  He  died 
in  May  >87t. 

SAVIOLIAIIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cuneo,  33  m.  S.  of  Turin  by  rail,  ro53  ft.  alwve  sea^kyeL 
Pop.  (1901)  989s  (town),  17,340  (commune).  It  has  important 
ironworks,  foundries,  locomotive  «x>rks  and  silk  manufactures, 
as  well  as  sugar  factories,  printing  works  and  cocoon-raising 
establishments.  It  retains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  walls, 
demolished  in  1707,  and  has  a  fine  collegiate  church  (S.  Andrea,  in 
Its  present  form  comparatively  modem),  and  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  diaries  Emmanuel  L  with 
Catherine  of  Austria. 

8AVI0NT,  FBIBDRICH  KABL  VOM  (1779-1861),  German 
jurist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Mainon  the  stst  of  February 
1 779.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  figure*  in 
the  history  of  Lorraine,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
castle  of  Savigny  near  Charmes  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  13,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  guardian 
until,  in  1795,  he  entered  the  university  of  Marburg,  where, 
though-  suffering  at  times  severely  from  ill-health,  he  studied 
under  Professora  Anton  Bauer  (i77>-i843)  and  PhiUpp  Friedrich 
Weiss  (1766-1808),  the  former  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
pioneers  in  the  reform  of  the  German  criminal  law,  the  Utter 
dirtinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  medieval  jurisprudence. 
After  the  fashion  of  German  students,  Savigny  visited  several 
universities,  notably  Jena,  Leipiig  and  Halle;  and  returning  to 
Marburg,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  18001  At  Marburg  he 
lectured  as  PrmadnteiU  on  criminal  law  and  the  Pandects. 
In  1803  he'  published  his  famous  treatise.  Dot  Reckf  da  Besiha 
(the  rights  of  possession).  It  was  at  once  hailed  by  the  great  jurist 
Tfaibaut  as  a  masterpiece;  and  the  M  uncritical  study  of  Roman 
bw  was  at  an  end.  It  quickly  obtained  a  Eur<^>ean  reputation, 
and  still  remains  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  history  of  juris- 
pnidence.  In  r8o4  Savigny  married  Kunigunde  Brentano,  the 
iiater  of  Bettina  von  Amim  and  Clemens  Brentano  the  poet,  and 
the  same  year  started  on  an  extensive  tour  through  France  and 
•oath  Germany  in  search  of  fresh  sources  of  Roman  law.  In  this 
quest,  particulariy  in  Paris,  be  was  successful 

In  1808  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bavarian  government 
ordinary  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Landshut,  where  be  remained 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  z8io  he  was  called,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Wflhelm  von  Humboldt,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Roman  law  at  the 
new  university  of  Berlin.  Here  one  of  his  services  was  to  create, 
in  connexion  with  the  faculty  of  law,  a  "  Spmch-Collegium," 
an  extraordinary  tribunal  competent  to  deliver  opinions  on  cases 
remitted  to  it  by  the  ordinary  courts;  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  its  labours.  This  was  the  busiest  time  <rf  his  life.  He  was 
engaged  in  lecturing,  in  the  government  of  the  university  (of 
which  he  was  the  third  rector),  and  as  tutor  to  the  crown  prince 
in  Roman,  criminal  and  Prussian  law.  Not  the  least  important 
consequence  of  his  residence  in  Berlin  was  his  friendship  with 
Niebuhr  and  Eichhom.  In  1814  appeared  his  pamphlet  Vem 
Ben}  mnserer  Zeit  fiir  CtutigttuHt  wuf  Raktn/isienukaji  (new 
edition,  1892).  It  was  a  protest  against  the  demand  for  codifica- 
tion, and  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  Thibaut's  pamphlet  urging 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  code  for  Germany  which  should  be 
independent  of  the  influence  of  fordgn  legal  systems.  In  this 
itneus  pamphlet  Savigny  did  not  o{q>oM  the  introduction  ti 


new  laws,  or  even  a  new  system  of  laws,  but  only  objected  to  the 
proposed  codification  on  two  grounds:  (i)  that  the  damage 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  neglect  of  former  generations 
of  jurists  could  not  be  quickly  repaired,  and  that  time  was  re- 
qutaed  to  set  the  house  in  order;  and  (i)  that  there  was  great 
risk  of  the  so<alled  nalmal  law,  with  its  "  infinite  arrogance  " 
and  its  "  shallow  philosophy  "  ruining  such  a  scheme.  Indeed, 
theenduring  value  of  this  pamphlet  is  that  it  saved  jurisprudence 
for  all  time  from  the  hoUow  abstractions  of  such  a  work  as  the 
InstiluHimtt  juris  tutmae  €t  tenHwrn  of  Christian  WolS  (1679- 
1754)1  *nd  condusivdy  proved  that  a  historical  study  of  tb« 
positive  law  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  undentanding 
of  the  science  of  all  law. 

In  1815  he  founded,  with  Karl  Friedridi  Eichhora,  and 
Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig  GSschen  (177S-1837),  the  Zatsckr^ 
fiir  gtscUdillklu  XtdUstrisxiucllo/l,  the  organ  of  the  new  histori- 
cal school,  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  In  this  periodical 
(voL  iii.  p.  199  acq.)  Savigny  made  known  to  the  worid  the 
discovery  at  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  of  the  lost  text  of  Gaius, 
pronouncing  it,  on  the  evidence  of  that  portion  o(  the  MS.  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  be  the  work  of  Gaius  himself  and  not,  as  Niebufar 
suggested,  of  Ulpian.  The  record  of  the  remainder  of  Savigny's 
life  consists  of  little  else  than  a  list  of  the  merited  honoun  wUth 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  the  works  which 
he  published  with  indefatigable  activity.  In  r8is  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  bis  GtseUcUe  its  rimiuktn  Xakts  im  MilUMUr, 
the  last  of  which  was  not  published  until  1831.  This  work,  to 
which  his  eariy  instructor  Weiss  had  first  prompted  him,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  literary  history  of  Roman  law  from 
Irnerius  to  the  present  time.  His  design  was  in  some  respect 
narrowed;  in  othes  it  was  widened.  He  saw  fit  not  to  continue 
the  narrative  beyond  the  r6th  century,  when  the  separation  of 
nationalities  disturbed  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  law. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  merely  that  of  a  biblio- 
grapher; it  was  philosophical.  It  raised  the  veil  which  had 
hung  over  the  history  of  Roman  law,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  until  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century,  and  showed  how, 
though  considered  dead,  the  Romanlaw  yet  lived  on  through  these 
dark  centuries,  in  local  customs,  in  towns,  in  ecdolastical 
doctrines  and  school  teachings,  until  it  blossomed  out  once  more 
in  fun  s[dendour  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  dties.  TUs 
history  was  the  parent  of  many  valuable  works  in  wUch  Savigny 
published  the  result  of  his  investigations.'  In  181 7  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  tin  commission  for  organiiing  tbc 
Prussian  provindal  estates,  and  also  a  member  of  the  department 
of  justice  in  the  Staatsrath,  and  in  1819  he  became  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  In  i8>o 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 
Prussian  code.  In  1831  a  serious  nervous  illness  attacked  tarn, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in  travd.  In  1835  he  began  tb 
daborate  work  on  contemporary  Roman  law,  SysUm  dtt  kemipH 
rSnaschen  Recklt  (8  vols.,  i840-t849).  His  activity  as  professor 
ceased  in  March  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  "  Groaskanzler  " 
(High  Chancdlor),  the  title  given  by  Frederick  II.  in  r746  to 
the  official  at  the  head  of  the  juridical  system  in  Prussia,  as  in  this 
position  he  carried  out  sevend  important  law  reforms  in  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange  and  divorce.  He  held  the  office  until  r848i 
when  he  resigned,  not  altogether  to  the  regret  of  his  frknds, 
who  had  seen  his  energies  withdrawn  from  jurisprudence  without 
being  able  to  flatter  themselves,  that  he  was  a  great  statesman. 
Ini  850,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubOee  of  his  obtaining  Us  doctor's 
degree,  appeared  in  five  volumes  his  KcmMUt  Sch^U*,  cos* 
sisting  of  a  collection  of  his  minor  works  published  between 
i8ooandiS44.  This  event  gave  file  to  mudienthtaiasm  through- 
out Germany  in  honour  of  "  the  great  master"  and  founder  of 
modem  jurisprudence.  In  1833-  he  published  his  treatise  on 
Contracts  (Au  OtUfuHonemtckt),  a  supplement  to  his  work  on 
modern  Roman  law,  in  which  he  cinrly  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  the  historical  treatment  of  law.  Savigny  died  at 
Berlin  on  the  isth  of  October  1861.    His  son,  Kad  Fiiediifh 

>  See  von  Mohl's  StaOrwiatixhaft,  voL  iii.  p.  «.  For  a  some- 
what leas  favourable  view,  see  Cans  •  Venniiditc  Sckrifltn. 
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Tea  Snigaf  (1814-1875),  wis  Frmdan  minhter  of  foreign 
»Bun  in  s84>  He  represented  Pruuia  in  important  diidomatic 
transactions,  especially  in  1S66. 

Savigny  bdoogs  to  tb*  so-called  historical  school  of  Jurists, 
though  he  cannot  cUim  to  be  regarded  as  its  founder,  an  honour 
which  bdongs  to  Gustav  Hugo.  In  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
Savigny's  great  works  are  the  Reckl  ia  Buius  and  the  BaaJ 
mmatra  Zat  jilt  GescUiebtmt  above  icferred  to.  The  former 
oarfcs  an  epoch  In  juiiq>radence.  Professor  Jbeiing  says: 
"  With  the  KtcH  da  BaUies  the  Juridical  method  of  the  Romans 
was  regained,  and  modem  jurisprudence  bom."  It  marked  a 
great  advance  both  in  lesiiltsand  method,  and  rendered  obaolele 
a  large  Etcratorb  Savigny  sought  to  prove  that  in  Roman  law 
poMeasion  had  always  reference  to  "  usucapion  "  or  to"  interxlicts" ; 
tbat  then  it  not  a  right  to  continuance  in  possesion  but  only 
to  immunity  imm  interference;  possession  being  based  on  the 
coasciotanesa  of  unlimited  power.  These  and  other  propositions 
were  maintained  with  great  acutenesa  and  unequalled  ingenuity 
in  interpreting  and  harmonizing  the  Roman  jurists.  The  con- 
troversy which  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany  by  Jhering, 
Baron,  Cans  and  Bruna  shows  that  many  of  Savigny's  con- 
clusions have  not  been  accepted.'  The  Bentf  »mtret  Zat,  in 
addition  to  the  more  specific  object  the  treatise  had  in  view, 
which  has  been  already  treated,  expresses  the  idea,  unfamiliar  in 
1814,  that  law  is  part  and  parcel  of  national  life,  and  combats 
llw  notion,  too  much  assum«l  by  French  jurists,  especially  in  the 
iMi  centuiy,  and  countenanced  in  practice  by  Bentham,  that 
law  might  be  arbitrarily  imposed  on  a  country  irrespective  of  its 
state  of  dvnixation  and  past  history.  Of  even  greater  value 
than  hit  services  in  consolidating  "the  historini  school  of 
juri^ntdence  "  is  the  emphatic  recognition  in  his  works  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  practice  and  theory  of  juriaitrudence  cannot  be 
divDCced  without  iqjury  to  both. 

See  Biogiapbies by  Stiniing  (1862);  Rudoiff  (1867);  Bethnunn- 
Hohrag  (1867) ;  and  Landaberg  (1890). 

UVIU,  SIR  OBOROB  (1716-1784),  Enjjisb  pditidan,  was 
the  only  ion  of  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart  (d.  1743)1  of  Ruitord, 
Mottini^iainshire,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  July 
t7S&  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  York- 
shire in  1759.  Uk  general  he  advocated  views  of  a  very  liberal 
character,  including  measures  of  rchef  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
I*  Protestant  dissenters,  and  he  defended  the  action  of  the 
Aaerican  colonists.  He  refused  to  take  office  and  in  1783  he 
reigned  his  seat  in  parliament  He  died  unmarried  in  London 
ea  the  loth  of  January  1784.  Horace  Walpole  lays  Savile  had 
'  a  large  fottoae  and  a  larger  mind,"  and  Burfce  had  alto  a  very 
Ugh  ufinioa  ri  him.  He  bequeathed  Rufford  and  some  of  hte 
estate*  to  his  nephew,  Richard  Lumley  (1757-1831),  a 
'  SOB  of  Richard  Lumley  Saunderaon,  4th  carl  of  Sor- 
(171^1782).  Richard  look  the  additional  name  tif 
Savile,  bat  when  on  his  brother's  death  in  1807  he  became  eth 
call  of  ScarboRMigh  the  Savile  estates  passed  to  his  brother  John 
(i;te-i83s),  afterwards  the  7th  earL  John's  son  and  heir  was 
Joim  Lumley  Savile,  8th  earl  of  Scarboroogh  (1788-1856). 
The  8lh  earl  was  never  married,  but  he  left  four  natural  sons, 
'httHn*  of  whom  was  John  Skvile  (1818-1896),  the  diplomatist, 
who  was  created  Baron  Savile  of  RuSord  in  1 888.  He  entered  the 
forcigB  office  in  1841,  was  British  envoy  at  Dresden  and  at  Berne, 
tad  from  1883  to  1888  represented  his  country  in  Rome. 
Akhou^  the  ddest  son,  be  did  not  inherit  Rufford  and  his 
Ittbcr'*  other  estates  until  after  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  younger 
brolhen.  He  made  a  fine  coUectioa  of  pictures  and  died  at 
RaHord  00  the  18th  of  November  1896,  when  his  n^hew  John 
Savile  Lumley  Savile  (b.  1854)  became  the  tnd  baron. 

lAVlUb  UR  HSNRT  (i549-i6s>),  warden  of  Merton 
Cobge,  Oxford,  and  provost  of  Eton,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Savik  of  Bradley,  near  HaUfaz,  in  Yorkshire,  a  member  ol  an 
dd  county  family,  the  SsvUes  of  Methley,  and  of  his  wife 
ni».Krfi.  daughter  of  Robert  Ramsden.  He  was  educated  at 
Braieooae  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  1561.  He 
B  a  feOow  of  Merton  in  1 565,  proceeded  B.A.  in  I  $66^  and 
•  See  Wiodscbeid.  Ukthuh  in  PanitkltmcUt,  L  439- 


M.A.  in  1570.  He  established  a  reputation  as  a  Creek  scholar 
and  mathematidan  by  voluntary  lectures  on  the  AimatfM, 
and  inis75  became  junior  proctor.  In  1578  he  travelled  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  be  collected  manuscripts  and  b 
said  to  have  been  employed  by  Queen  Elisabeth  as  her  resident 
in  the  Low  Countries.  On  his  return  he  was  named  Creek 
tutor  to  the  queen,  and  in  1535  was  established  as  warden  of 
Merton  by  a  vigorous  exodse  a<  the  interest  of  Lord  Burghky 
and  Secretary  WaUngham.  He  proved  a  successful  and  auto- 
cratic head  under  whom  the  ccliege  flourished  A  trandation 
of  four  Books  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  with  a  learned  Cm*- 
mtHlary  on  Roman  Watfon  in  1591,  enhanced  Us  reputatioik 
On  the  16th  of  May  1596  he  obtained  the  provostship  of  Eton,  the 
reward  of  persistent  begging.  He  was  not  qualified  for  the  post 
by  the  statutes  of  the  college,  for  he  was  not  in  orden,  and  the 
queen  was  reluctant  to  name  him.  Savile  insisted  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  that  the  queen  had  a  right  to  dispense  with 
statutes,  and  at  last  he  got  his  way.  In  February  1601  he  was 
put  under  auest  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  eari  of  Etaex.  He  was  soon  rdeased  and  Us 
iriendsUp  with  the  faction  of  Essex  went  far  to  gain  him  the 
favour  of  James  L  So  no  doubt  did  the  views  he  had  maintained 
in  regard  to  the  statutes  of  Eton.  It  may  have  been  to  his 
advantage  that  his  elder  brother.  Sir  John  Savile  (1545-1607), 
was  a  high  prerogative  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  cxcheqitcr  who  in  1606  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Iting  to 
impoee  import  and  export  duties  on  his  own  authority.  On  the 
30th  U  Sqttember  1604  Savile  was  knighted,  and  in  that  year  ha 
was  named  one  of  the  body  of  scholars  appointed  to  prepare  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  He  was  entrusted  with  parts 
of  the  (jospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tioa  In  1604  died  the  Only  son  bom  of  his  marriage  in  1591 
with  Margaret  Dacre,  and  Sir  Heary  Savile  is  thought  to  have 
been  induced  by  this  loss  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his  ftotune  to  the 
promotion  of  learning,  though  he  had  a  daughter  who  survived 
him  and  who  became  the  mother  of  the  dramatist  Sir  Chariea 
Sedley.  His  edition  of  Chrysostom  in  eight  folio  volumes  was 
published  in  1610-161J.  It  wss  printed  by  the  king's  printer, 
William  Norton,  in  a  private  press  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  Heivy,  who  imp<»ted  the  type;  The  Chrysostom,  which 
cost  him  £8000  and  did  not  sell  wcO,  was  the  most  considerable 
work  of  pure  learning  undertaken  in  England  in  his  time.  At 
the  same  press  he  pubhshed  an  edition  of  the  Cyropatdic  in  161&. 
In  1619  be  founded  and  endowed  his  prafessorsUps  of  geometry 
and  astronomy  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Eton  on  the  19th  of 
February  1632.  Sir  Heniy  Savile  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  Henry  Savile,  called  "  Long  Harry  "  (1570-1617), 
who  gave  cuirency  to  the  forged  addition  to  the  Cbronide  of 
Asser  wUch  contahis  the  story  that  King  Alfred  founded  the 
onlvenity  of  Oxford. 

A  brother,  Thouas  Savhx  (d.  1593),  was  slso  a  member  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

See  W.  D.  Macray,  Amalt  of  Ifa  Betleian  Library  (London,  1868); 
Sir  N.  C.  Msiirell-Lyte,  History  of  Eton  CcUtii  (3rd  «d.,  London, 
1899);  and  John  Aubrey,  lam  «/  BmintM  Men  (London,  1898). 

SAVINGS  BANKS  (Fr.  caMM>  i'tpcrtne;  Go.  Spcrhuttn), 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  small  deposits  of  money 
and  inv^ng  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  at  compound 
interest.  They  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century— 
a  period  marked  by  a  great  advance  in  tlie  organization  of  pro- 
vident habits  m  general  (see  FamtDLV  Socxxncs).  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  fiist  suggested  by  Daniel  Defoe  in  1697. 
The  earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  one  establishol 
at  Brunswick  in  1765;  it  was  followed  in  1778  by  that  of  Ham- 
burg, which  stni  exi^  m  1786  by  one  at  Oldenburg,  ia  1796 
byoneatLotre,ini79>  DythatofBud,ini794by  one  at  Geneva, 
wUch  had  but  a  short  existence,  and  in  1796  by  one  at  Kid  bi 
Holstdn.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1797,  Jeremy  Bentham  revived 
Defoe's  suggestion  under  the  name  of  "  Fmgality  Banks," 
and  in  1799  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  put  it  in  action  at  Wendover. 
This  was  loUowed  In  1801  by  the  addition  of  a  savings  bank  (0 
tbe  friendly  society  wUch  Mrs  PrisdUa  Wakefield  had  established 
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in'zygSr  Saving  banks  were  fihortly  after  established  in  London, 
Bath,  Ruthwell  in  Dumfriesshire  by  the  Rev.  H.  Duncan  (1774- 
1846),  Edinburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Southampton  and  many  other 
places.  By  1817  they  had  become  numeroua  enough  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  many  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  management  of  these  institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  the  establishment  on  a  very 
broad  basis  of  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  (see  Post  an*o 
Postal  Sekvice).  The  promotion  of  thrift,  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  an  experiment  by  a  few  far-seeing  individuals,  was  by 
the  3oth  century  almost  universally  adopted,  and  was  regarded 
practically  as  an  adjunct  to  the  institutions  of  every  civilized 
community.  Friendly  societies,  co-operative  societies,  trade 
societies  and  other  agencies  are  all  based  on  this  same  principle. 

The  progress  of  savings  banks  and  the  large  amount  that  the 
deposits  have  now  reached  are  evidence  of  the  general  fitness 
of  the  organization  for  its  purpose.  So  far  as  regards  trustee 
savings  banks,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1817  are  stUl  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  as  those  by  which  they  are  now  regulated, 
though  the  law  has  been  frequently  amended  in  matters  of 
detaU.  The  acts  relating  to  trustee  savings  banks  are  referred 
to  as  the  IVustee  Savings  Banks  Acts  1863  to  1904,  a  title  given 
by  s.  x6  (2)  of  the  act  of  1904.  They  comprise  the  Trustee  Savings 
Banks  Act  1863  (26  &  37  Vict,  c  87),  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
Act  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  47)  and  so  much  of  the  following  acts 
«s  ^^es  to  trustee  savings  banks:  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  Act  1863,  the  Savings  Banks  Act  x88o,  the  Savings  Banks 
Act  1887,  the  Savings  Banks  Act  X891,  the  Savings  Banks  Act 
i8g3i  and  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1904. 

The  main  feature  is  the  requirement  that  the  whole  of  the 
funds  should  be. invested  with  the  government  through  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  Uie  National  Debt.  The 
local  management  of  the  banks  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
•trustees,  who  are  precluded  from  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  their  services  or>  making  any  profit.  They  are,  however, 
required  to  furnish  the  commissioners  with  periodical  returns 
of  their  transactions.  This  blending  of  private  management  with 
state  control  has  bad  many  advantages  in  knitting  together  class 
.and  class.  A  new  savings  bank  requires  for  its  establishment  the 
consent  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  the  certificate 
«f  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  to  its  rules. 

The  legislation  of  1817,  among  other  inducements  to  thrift, 
offered  that  of  a  bounty  to  the  savings  bank  depositor  in  the  shape  01 
a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  that  given  to  the  ordinary  public 
creditor,  or — which  is  the  same  thine — in  otcess  of  that  which  could 
be  earned  by  the  investment  of  the  dcpouts  in  the  purchase  of 
government  stock.  The  interest  offered  in  the  first  instance  was  3d. 
per  day,  or  £4,  i  is.  3d.  %  per  annum ;  and  that  rate  continued  to  be 
granted  untB  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1838  (9  Geo.  IV.  c  92).  That 
act  reduced  the  rate  oT  interest  allowed  to  the  trustees  of  savings 
banks  to  2}d.  per  day,  or  £3,  16s.  o^d.  per  annum,  and  probibitcu 
thera  from  sJIowiog  more  to  their  depositors  than  aid.  per  day.  or 
£3,  Bs.  sH-Pcr  annum,  requirine  them  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  into 
a  separate  fund  held  by  the  National  Debt  Coramissionerft,  but'bear- 
ing  no  interest.  In  2844  the  interest  to  trustees  was  further  reduced 
to  ad.  per  day,  or  £3,  5s.  %,  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
positors being  fixed  at  £3.  os.  lod.  In  1880  the  interest  to  trustees 
was  reduced  to  £3,  anothat  to  depositors  to  £2,  15s.  and  again  in 
1888  to  £a,  xss.  and  £2,  los.  respectively. 

The  result  of  the  bonus  on  thrift  offered  by  the  earlier  statutes  was 
a  loss  to  the  state,  which  ought  to  have  been  made  good  by  no 
annual  vote.  Between  1817  and  I8.S  the  difference  &tween  tlie 
interest  credited  and  that  earned  am  'tinted  to  £744.363;  and  tliis 
led  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  effected  by  the  act  of  the 
latter  year.  The  deficiency,  insuad  of  being  paid  off.  was  allowed 
still  to  accumulate,  and  as  the  price  of  stock  rose  and  the  deposits 
increased  fresh  deficieiicies  arose,  so  that  by  1844  the  deBciency. 
which  would  have  been  l|  millions  by  the  mere  accumulation  of 
interest  on  the  previous  £744.363,  h.id  become  £3,179.930.  The 
reduction  of  interest  in  i£i4  was  about  enough  to  make  the  fund 
self-supporting,  though  savings  hank)>  are  always  liable  to  loss  from 
the  fact  that  deposits  are  in  excess  when  the  funds  are  high  and 
withdrawals  wh»  they  are  low;  but  the- past  deficiency  was  still 
allowed  to  accumulate,  although  in  1863  nearly  2  millions  was  voted 
by  parliament  to  make  good  part  (>f  the  deficiency;  from  1&76 
income  deficiency  was  met  annually  us  it  arose,  while  in  18S0  there 
was  created  to  meet  the  capital  deficiency  a  tcrrainabiL-  annuity  to 
expire  in  1908,  tnit  which  by  the  act  of  i904wasextendedtoi9i7. 

The  offer  ol  a  bonus  on  thrift  was  of  necessity  accompanied  by 


provisions  to  guard  against  its  being  used  by  others  than  the  c 

It  was  intendra  to  encourage.  This  was  done  by  limiting  the  amowit 
that  each  depontor  should  be  permitted  to  pay  in.  The  limit  has 
been  varied  from  rime  to  time,  but  by  the  Savings  Banks  Act  1891, 
B.  1 1  ( I }.  the  maximum  anuHint  standing  in  the  name  of  any  depositor 
must  not  exceed  £200,  nor  must  interest  be  allowed  on  any  sum  in 
excess  of  that  amount.  By  the  act  of  1893  the  maximum  depod^ 
in  any  one  year  must  not  excttd  £50,  but  a  depositor  may,  not  more 
than  once,  replace  the  amount  of  any  withdrawal  made  in  one  enrir« 
sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  replacement  may  be  eJEfected  in 
one  or  more  sums. 

When  a  person  comes  with  his  first  deposit  to  a  savings  hank 
he  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration,  setting  forth  his  name,  address 
and  occupation,  that  he  desires  to  become  a  depositor  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  he  has  no  money  in  any  other  savings  bank^ 
If  this  declaration  be  not  true,  the  d^wsits  are  liable  to  be  Forfeited: 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  depoutors  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  they^  are  signing,  or  think  much  about  the  meaning  of  it.  If 
the  depositor  cannot  write,  the  actuary  of  the  savings  bank  trlH 
usually  ask  him  a  few  quesrions,  such  as  his  age,  mother's  maiden 
name,  &c,  which  may  tend  to  identify  him,  or  defeat  any  attempt  CD 
personate  him  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  legislature  upon  dejxifiitors 
in  savings  banks  has  been  that  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  cases  of  dispute  with  the  trustees. 
By  the  Acts  of  IS17  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitratioiL. 
By  that  of  182S  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  c^  the 
Ba\ings  banlcs  was  made  umpire  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion 
btiwccn  the  arbitrators.  By  that  of  1844  the  arbitrators  were 
ati.lishcd,  and  an  original  and  final  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upoa 
the  barrister.  By  an  Act  of  1876  the  functions  of  the  barrister  in  this 
resjiect  were  conferred  upon  the  registrar  <rf  friendly  societies. 
Tins  in  effect  made  no  change  in  the  law,  for  :he  offices  of  barrister 
ami  registrar  had  been  always  held  by  the  same  persons.  As  early 
at  1832  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Crisp  v.  Buubury  (8  Bing. 
304)  that  the  cflcct  of  these  enactments  is  to  oust  thejurisdicttoa  Of 
afl  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  (see  also  Cardiff  S^.  V. 
Abcrdarc  District  0/  Oddfellows.  F.  S.  Rcpt.,  1887,  pt.  A.,  p.  70). 
This  juri^liction  has  been  highly  bencfici.il  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks.  The  costs  of  the  awardarc  limited  by  treasury  warrant  toa  few 
shillings,  never  exceeding  £i.  The  procedure  is  simpje  and  elastic* 
and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  central  omce,  acting  aa 
registrar,  determines  law  and  fact,  and  adjuits  all  the  equities  of 
eSLli  case.  Reference  to  the  index  to  the  registrar's  decisions  ap- 
pended to  the  chief  registrar's  annual  reports  will  show  that  many 
intorcsting  questions  of  law  have  had  to  be  determined  with  regard 
to  iD  sniallaruttcrai  the  ownership  of  a  savings  bank  deposit* 

Many  of  the  old  trustee  savings  banks  whldi  were  put  on  a 
systematic  basis  in  18x7,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Post  Office^ 
but  while  the  total  amount  of  their  dq>osits  increases,  the  number 
of  their  depositors  remains  about  the  same.  In  1865  there  were 
632  of  these  banks  carrying  on  operations  with  1,558,000 
depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  £40,563,000.  In  1889 
the  number  of  banks  had  decreased  to  380,  with  1,500,000 
depositors,  and  £45,000,000  of  deposits;  while  in  1905  they  had 
still  further  decreased  in  number  to  224,  but  the  depositors  had 
increased  to  x, 730,331,  and  their  dqMsits  to  £52,723,435.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  smaller  trustee  savings  banks,  open 
often  only  once  a  week  for  a  short  time,  cannot  give  sudi  faciUtiei 
as  the  Post  Office,  which  is  open  every  day  Further  than  this» 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  Cardiff  baiik  in  x886,  and  other 
smaller  irregularities,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  banks.  By  the  recommenda* 
tions  of  this  committee,  an  independent  and  permanent  ixispec- 
tion  committee  was  appointed,  which  has  carried  on  its  work 
of  inspection  ever  since,  and  reports  anniially  to  parliament. 
Tha  action  has  rather  tended  to  merge  the  smaller  tmstce 
savings  banks  fai  the  Post  Office.  At  the  same  time  the  large 
banks  continue  to  do  a  great  business,  and  have  bec(»ne  in  many 
ways  similar  to  ordinary  joint  stock  banks,  affording  to  penons 
of  smaller  means  daily  fadlities  for  saving. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  thrift  among  the  people 
have  usually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  development  depends 
largely  on  the  ready  fadlities  which  exist  for  its'exercisef.  To  this 
fact  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  various  directwns  for  establishing  some  means  of  savins 
close  to  the  places  where  wages  are  paid.    To  carry  out  this 

<  By  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (Public  Trustee)  Act  1908.  the 
regulations  as  to  declaration  oy  a  depositor  and  the  prohibition  of  « 
depoMtoc  having  more  than  one  account  do  not  apply  to  the  puUSo 
trustee. 
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Utt,  some  of  the  lugt  nQway  corporations  have  obtained 
powers  in  special  acts  of  parlument  to  establish  savings  banks 
for  those  in  their  empbyment.  The  success  of  these  banks  has 
been  great,  though  it  has  varied  much,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
•By  general  rule  of  progress.  Thirteen  such  institutions  return 
their  operations  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  The 
total  amount  held  was,  by  the  return  for  1905,  jCs,5T3,307  in 
60^37  accounts.  In  these  banks  the  Interest  paid,  as  well  as 
the  deposits,  are  really  guaranteed  by  the  whole  assets  of  the 
companies.  Further,  in  order  to  encourage  thrift  among  their 
employ^,  the  companies  have  formally  agreed  and  bound  them- 
•dves,  by  the  provisions  of  their  special  acts,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  shall  be  higher  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  open 
market  on  the  same  security. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  savings  banks  at 
ketones,  to  be  open  at  the  time  wages  are  paid.  One  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  has  been  the  objection  many  of  those  employed 
have  to  their  employers  knowing  of  their  savings,  and  their  fear 
lest  it  may  aflFcct  their  rate  of  pay.  To  get  over  this  objection  the 
plan  has  been  tried  of  employing  an  outside  agency  to  hold  the 
savings  bank.  This  has  not  been  much  more  successful,  as  the 
waapidan  that  accounts  may  be  looked  at  by  employers  is  difficult 
to  overcome.  It  is  found  that  the  most  successful  savings  banks 
are  those  which  are  carried  on  as  a  business,  where  the  trans- 
■ctjona  are  so  numerous  that  the  individual  fceb  that  his  own 
private  account  is  not  likely  to  become  known. 

Another  class  of  savings  bank  which  of  late  years  has  developed 
considerably,  is  the  penny  bank.  These  banks  have  a  twofold 
object:  one  to  provide  facilities  for  putting  by  ex- 
tremely small  sums  for  those  whose  means  are  very 
limited,  and  the  other  to  attract  children  in  thcb 
earliest  years  so  as  to  train  them  to  habits  of  thrift  and' the 
icaiiaation  of  the  importance  and  use  of  even  quite  small  savings. 
Some  form  of  penny  bank  now  exists  in  nearly  every  district, 
and  indeed  in  nearly  every  parish.  No  returns  have  been 
collected,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  tens  of 
tly«Wfn^«  in  operation.  Many  of  these  penny  banks  are  feeders 
to  the  Post  Office,  which  gives  them  special  advantages  to  invest 
in  that  institution.  Not  only  is  the  gross  amount  of  money  thus 
taken  large^  but  (what  is  more  important)  the  habit  of  thrift 
aad  of  husbanding  resources  is  being  taught  to  the  young  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
large  extension  of  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  itself,  and  has 
DO  doubt  led  to  considerable  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
la  a  few  cases  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
permanently  these  penny  banks  on  a  commercial  basis,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  which  has  858  branches, 
nearly  500,000  depositors  and  deposits  of  nearly  £16,000,000; 
and  the  National  Penny  Bank,  which  has  13  branches  in  London, 
Bott  of  them  open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night,  with 
>SSr7^  depositors,  and  over  £2,000,000  in  deposits.  The 
establishment  of  penny  banks  in  schools  has  been  carried  on  for 
■May  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  useful  work  they 
have  (kme  in  inculcating  habits  of  thrift  in  the  children,  and 
m  sddiiig  depositors  to  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  when  the 
children  start  in  life.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  over 
7000  of  these  savings  banks  held  in  the  various  elementary  schools 
iaspected  by  the  Education  Department.  The  London  County 
Council  has  done  much  to  promote  this  movement  by  instituting 
penny  banks  in  its  various  schools.  Although  the  financial 
icsolt  is  DOt  large,  the  educational  effect  of  these  banks  is  con- 
aderable.  It  has  been  found  that  many  children  open  accounts  at 
oatsde  penny  banks  in  preference  to  going  to  those  carried  on 
It  their  own  schools,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  so  doing 
tt  often  suggested  by  the  school  savings  bank. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  savings  bank  still  nearer  the  door 
el  the  people,  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  collecting 
ttvingB  banks.  In  these  the  collector  calls  at  fixed  periods  for 
the  deposits.  This  scheme  has  grown  out  of  the  investigations  of 
a  oommittec  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  is  based 
on  the  idea,  which  undoubtedly  Is  the  fact,  that  many  people 
viS  make  contributions  when  the  money  is  called  for,  who  will 


not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  a  few' yards  themselves  to  make 
the  same  deposit.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  most  conclusively 
by  the  Post  OiEce  life  insurance  experience,  a  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  which  is  scarcely  used  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  collecting  life  insurance  companies  (which  of  course  must 
charge  a  considerable  extra  premium  for  collecting)  do  business 
to  the  extent  of  millions.  In  most  of  these  banks  no  interest 
is  given,  but  facilities  and  encouragements  are  afforded  for 
the  transfer  of  each  individual  account  to  the  Post  Office  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  cam  interest. 

Closely  allied,'  though  essentially  different,  are  the  very 
numerous  sharing-out  clubs  which  may  be  called  temporary 
savings  banks.  These  nearly  ail  take  a  weekly  subscription 
from  their  members,  and,  should  any  member  die,  his  representa- 
tive receives  a  certain  sum,  the  balance  left  being  divided  at 
Christmas  equally  among  the  survivors,  in  proportion  to  the 
weekly  subscriptions.  Some  of  these  clubs  are  registered,  and 
at  a  rough  estimate  they  number  about  900,  with  some  120,000 
members.  The  unregistered  ore,  however,  much  more  numerous, 
though  no  official  information  is  to  be  had  of  them,  and  it  is 
certain  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  divided  in  this 
way  each  Christmas. 

The  attempt  to  induce  sailors  and  soldiers  to  exercise  habits 
of  thrift  by  the  establishments  of  naval  savings  banks  under 
the  act  of  i866,  and  military  savings  banks  under  the  act  of  1859, 
should  be  mentioned.  The  amount  in  the  naval  savings  bank 
is  generally  about  £300,000.  As  might  be  expected  the  amount 
does  not  grow.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
depositors  leave  the  service  and  draw  out  their  savings.  About 
£200,000  a  year,  however,  goes  in  and  out  of  the  naval  banks,  and 
£80,000  in  the  army  banks.  This  sum  represents  a  good  deal 
of  self-denial,  when  the  margin  within  which  it  is  possible  to  save 
among  sailors  and  soldiers  is  considered. 

Closely  allied  to  savings  banks  arc  a  number  of  societies  which  need 
only  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  The  largest  of  them  are  building 
societies  {q.v.)  under  ihc  Act  of  1874,  which  arc  a  very  popular  form 
of  saving,  especially  in  certain  localities.  The  contnbutions  to  the 
shares  oT  these  societies,  which  are  paid  by  instalments,  differ  but 
little  from  the  periodical  payments  into  savings  banks;  and  although 
the  money  is  not  so  readily  repaid,  notice  and  other  forms  having  to 
be  gone  through,  large_  numbers  of  persons  pay  in  and  draw  out 
money,  and  receive  the  interest  on  the  shares  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  do  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  without  any  idea  of  building 
or  buying  houses.  In  1906  the  receipts  were  £43,219,548  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  accumulated  capital  more  than  £70,000,000, 
with  a  membership  of  613,424.  The  action  of  industrial  and  provi- 
dent societies  regulated  under  the  act  of  parliament  of  1893.  must 
also  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  that  part  of  their  business  which 
H  closely  allied  to  savings  banks.  These  societies  are  divided  into 
three  classes: — (o)  ordinary  co-operative  societies;  (6)  societies  for 
carr>'ing  on  various  businesses,  including  loan  and  banking:  (c)  land 
and  building  societies.  Most  of  these  societies,  indirectly  or  directly, 
act  as  savings  banks,  and  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
crowth  of  thrift  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (See  Friendly  SoctCTiES.) 
I  n  the  co^F>erative  societies  the  sales  in  1905  amounted  to  more  than 
/7 1, 000,000,  and  the  profits  to  over  £5,000,000.  These  profits  are 
divided  in  different  ways  among  the  members,  and  they  form  a 
saving  fund  of  large  dimensions.  The  societies  for  carrying  on  various 
businesses,  such  as  working  men's  clubs,  loan  and  banking  organiza- 
tions, registered  under  the  1893  act.  numbered  386,  with  total 
receipts  j(2,020,569.  These  arc  not  rapidly  increasing,  but  they 
must  be  included  as  one  exhibition  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  and 
they  are  practically  used  as  savings  banks.  The  land  and  building 
societies  under  the  act  of  1893  are  not  tlie  same  as  those  above  re- 
ferred to,  though  their  action  as  regards  savings  is  similar.  They  are 
not  under  the  act  of  1874,  but  carry  on  a  trade  or  business,  including 
dealings  of  any  kind  in  land.  Their  operations  are  slightly  increasing. 
They  received  £336.424  from  subscriptions  and  other  sources,  ac- 
cording to  a  return  of  1905.  and  the  value  of  the  lan<I  and  mortgages 
was  £982,000.  Two  other  classes  of  institutions  should  be  referred  to, 
the  friendly  and  trade  societies,  which  exist  for  special  purposes, 
namely,  to  make  provision  in  sickness,  for  death,  for  a  want  of  em- 

filoyment,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  old  age.  They  differ  essentially 
rom  savings  banks,  as  the  subscriptions  are  parted  with  and  cannot 
be  withdrawn.  Hut  as  the  subscriptions  arc  for  certain  definite  needs. 
almost  certain  to  be  required  by  each  member,  which  but  for  those 
societies  would  have  to  be  provided  for  by  direct  savings  in 
hanks,  they  must  be  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  The  amount  held  by  the  friendly  societies  is  estimated  at 
£50.459.060,  subscritjed  by  13,978.790  members. 

It  was  once  stated  with  truth  that  the  national  debt  was  held  by  a 
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very  small  proportion  ol^  the  popuUtioo ;  but  this  ii  not  w  now. 
The  varioui  agencies  which  may  be  described  as  savings  banks  lA 
different  forms  hold  over  £300^000,000,  which  is  a  considerable  share 
of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

British  Colonies. — In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  state  and 
trustee  institutions  for  savings  purposes  The  Government  Savings 
Bank  was  established  in  1871  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  Soutn 
Wales  in  1832.  In  both,  sums  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple  of 
that  amount  may  be  deposited.  The  Government  Savings  Bank 
does  not  allow  interest  on  the  excoM  c^  deposits  exceedinjg  £300 
except  in  the  case  c^  charitable  inEtitutions,  friendly  societies  and 
trade  unions,  wbDe  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  does  not 
allow  interest  on  the  excess  of  deposits  over  the  sum  of  £200  qiade  by 
any  one  individual,  but  allows  tne  interest  on  the  full  depc»it  in  the 
case  of  charitable  institutions,  or  a  legally  established  friendly  or 
other  society.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank 
is  3%.  and  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  ^\%.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  ci  depoMtors  and  deposits : — 


must  not  be  leas  thastt  or  exceed  tiooo  In  any  one  year;  normatt 
the  total  amount  in  deposit  exceed  S30oa  There  are  961  braacbea 
of  the  poi«t  office  savings  bank  and  23  offices  of  the  sovemment 
savings  bank.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  d^pontor* 
and  amount  of  deposiu: — 


Ye»r. 

Polt  Office. 

Government 
(other  than  Pott  Oftce). 

Depouton. 

Amount 
itandinff  to 

Creditor 
Depodton. 

Amount 
■taading  to 

CreditGf 
DepoMton. 

1895 
1900 
1905 

Na 
120,628 
150,987 
165.518 

DoUara. 
26.805,543 
37.S07.456 
45.367.761 

No. 
54.933 

DoUar,. 
17.644.956 
15.642,267 
1(5,649,136 

Year. 

Government 
Saving,  Bank. 

Savings  Bank  of 
New  South  Wale,. 

TotaL 

Number  of 
Depoaiton. 

Amount  of 
Deponts. 

Number  of 
E)epoutora. 

Amount  of 
DepostB. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 

Average  Amount 
per  Deposicor, 

1885 
1895 
1900 
1905 

57.538 
•31.703 
198,014 
270.982 

M7>,894 
4,121,700 
6,045,622 
8,883.651 

49.977 
71.099 
84.629 
101.383 

2,016,656 
3.951.875 
4.855.760 
5.545.367 

107.SIS 
202,802 
282,643 
372,365 

J.t«.550 

10,901,382 
14,429,018 

I    ,.  i. 
32    8  II 

30  16    2 
38  "    5 
38  15    0 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  originally  administered 
by  nine  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  vice-president,  but  by  an  act  of 
1903  the  number  may  be  extended  up  to  eight^n.  The  funds  of 
the  institution,  unlike  those  of  the  Government  brings  Bank,  can 
be  applied  to  investments  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  mortnges, 
nivemment  and  municipal  securities,  &c  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  have  not  developed  the  postal  system,  but  show  the  largest 
amount  per  head  of  population  of  deposits.  In  trustee  savings  banks 
in  Victoria  the  numbu'  of  depositors  io  1900-1^1  was  393>036,  in 
1905-1906  466,753;  the  amount  of  depoaita  in  the  same  years 
£9,662,006  and  £11,764,179,  shbwing  an  a-rorage  amount  per  de- 
positor of  £24,  lis.  8d.  and  (2$,  4s.  id.  _  In  South  Australia  the  total 
■flumbcr  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  in  1900-1901  was  126,032,  of 
this  number  1 1 1 ,537  were  depositors  in  trustee  savings  hanks,  having 
an  amount  of  deposits  standing  to  their  credit  of  £3,782,575  out 
of  a  total  of  £3.7951631.  The  average  amount  per  depositor  was 
£30,  2s.  4d.  In  1905-1906  there  were  152,487  dc[x>sitors  with  a  total 
amount  of  deposits  of  £4,766,907,  giving  an  average  amount  per  head 
of  £31.  5s.  3d.  On  the  other  hand,  Queensland  and  West  Australia 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  post  office  system.  In  Queensland 
there  were  81,025  depositors  in  1900-1901,  and  88,026  in  I905-I9<^. 
Deposits  amounted  to  £3,896,170  in  1900-1901  and  to  £4,142,791  in 
1905-1906,  giving  an  average  per  depositor  of  £48,  is.  90.  and 
£47,  18.  3d.  respectively.  In  Western  Australia  in  1900-1901  there 
were  39.318  depositors  and  in  1905-1906  63,573.  The  depodts 
amounted  to  £1.618.359  in  1900-1901  and  to  £2,316,161  in  1905- 
1906,  giving  an  average  per  depositor  of  £41.  ^s.  3d.  and  £36,  8s.  M. 
In  Tasmania  the  amount  of  deposits  fincludmg  those  of  two  joint 
stock  companies)  was  in  1900-1901  £1,009,097  and  in  190^-1906 
£l>333i546>  The  depositors  numbered  43,509  and  50,^l,  giving  an 
average  per  depositor  of  £33,  14s.  9d.  and  £26,  5s.  40.  The  following 
taUe  ibows  deposiu  per  nead  of  population: — 


State. 

1900-1901. 

■90S-1906. 

£    s.  d. 
8    0    J 
806 

I    t.A. 

N.S.Wale*      .     .     . 

■008 

Victoria       .... 

10    6  10 

Queendand       .     .     . 
South  Australia      .     . 

7  IS    2 

S    7    6 

10  10    0 

■3  15    0 

West  Australia 

8  11     3 

n  \ 

Tasmam'a 

5  16    9 

In  New  Zealand  there  were  in  1900-1901  313,^36  post  office  depositors 
with  an  amount  standing  to  their  credit  of  £6,350,013  and  in  1905- 
1906  376,066  depoutors  with  deposits  of  £8,662,033.  There  are  five 
•avtnga  nnks  in  New  Zealand  not  connected  with  the  post  <^ce;  in 
these  the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  depontors  la  1905- 
1906  was  £1,1x1^31. 

Canada. — In  Canada  post  ofl^  savings  banks  were'cstabttihed  in 
1867,  but  government  savings  bonks,  under  the  manageinent  of  the 
Finance  Department,  bad  been  estabUsbed  in  the  maritime  provinces 
some  years  previously.  The  Canadian  nvemment  b  punuing  the 
policy  of  transferring  the  accounts  from  the  savingi  b«nlcs  under  the 
control  of  the  Finance  Department  to  the  Post  Uflioe  Deportment, 
the  transfer  taking  place  as  the  poMtion  of  superintendent  of  each 
place  becomet  vacant    In  both  loads  of  savings  bonks  a  d^>o«t 


In  addition  to  the  post  office  ahd 
government  savings  banks  there 
on  Medal  savings  bonlo,  such 
as  the  Caisae  d'6conomie  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  City  and 
District  Savings  Bantok  The 
chartered  banta  also  have  sav- 
ings bfmnches,  but  they  do  not 
make  a  Fsrparatc  return  to  the 
government  of  the  amounts  on 
deposit  in  these  branches.  In 
India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Bahamas  the  savings  banks  are 
under  the  post  office;  in  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Basutoland,  Falk- 
lanil  Islands,  Natal,  St  Helena,  Southern  Nigeria,  Newfoundland, 
St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  Turks  and  Catcos  Islands,  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  St  Christopher,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Doniinic&, 
Virgin  Islands,  Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  Cyprus,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Gibraltar  and  Malta  there  are  government  savines  banks; 
in  Gambia,  trea5ur>'  savings  banks;  in  Ceylon  and  Britisn  Guiana 
there  are  both  government  and  pwst  otfice  savings  banks,  while  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  addition  to  the  post  office  savings  banks, 
there  are  private  savings  banks,  but  their  business  is  small. 

France. — In  France  the  first  savings  bank  was  instituted  in  Paris 
by  royal  ordinance  in  l8l8.  It  was  quickly  imitated  in  all  the 
principal  departments.  Some  of  those  so  started  were  independent 
undertakings,  but  several  were  founded  on  the  initiative  of  municipal 
councils,  three  {Nanc^,  Metz,  Avignon)  being  attached  to  monts-de- 

Eiit^.  These  communal  savings  banks  are  now  the  rule  and  private 
inks  the  exception.  They  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  1 835,  amended 
in  several  particulars  by  later  Iccislation.  They  are  created  by 
decree  of  the  president  on  lite  advice  uf  the  council  of  state,  anJ  ai 
the  initiative  ol  the  municipal  council.  Their  odmimstretion  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  commune  and 
its  directors,  none  of  whom  receive  remuneration  for  thetr  services. 
The  funds  of  these  institutions  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
amount  allowed  to  be  retained  for  independent  investment,  handed 
over  to  the  Caisse  des  d^pAts  et  convgnations  (created  in  ifti6  for  the 
administration  c^  the  investment  of  private  funds).  Interest  of 
3}  %  is  allowed  by  the  Caisse  des  d^iOts,  but  out  of  that  the  savings 
banks  retain  from  i  to  1%  for  administrative  expenses  and  the 
providing  of  a  reserve  fund.  Both  in  the  private  and  the  post  office 
savings  banks  the  maximum  amount  standing  in  the  name  of  a 
depositor  must  not  exceed  1500  fr. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  private  tavi* 
banks^  since  1835: — 


Year. 

Number  of 

Banlcs  including 

Branches. 

Number  of 
Depoatots. 

Amount  of 
DepoutL 

PerHeulaf 
Poptdatioa. 

1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
190S 

I165 
•405 

2042 

351.308 

565.995 

1,218,122 

2,079,I4« 
3.841.104 
5.761.408 
7,116.462 
7.557.133 

s!396,68o 
•5.090,839 
25,289,617 
51,208,107 
116,468,894 
•30.559.773 
135.061,740 

a.  d. 

4    7 

\    % 
■}  10 
28  10 
63    5 
70    7 
7»    a 

Germany. — In  Germany  the  postal  savings  bank  has  not  been 
adopted  to  any  extent,  but  there  is  an  elaBorate  system  of  state 
inturanoe,  which  includes  life,  accident  and  okl-ogc  policies,  and  to  a 
ccrtaio  extent  even  protection  against  iflvduntory  idleaea  (see 
Gbrhamt). 

See  the  offidal  publications  of  the  various  countries,  and  J.  H. 
Hamilton.  Snints  and  Samnes  tnstiivlwns  (New  York,  1903). 

(G.  C.  T.  B.:T.  A.  T.) 


■  For  statistics  of  the  post  office  savings  banks  see  Post  OFncB, 
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United  Stars 
llicxe  are  in  the  United  States  four  kinds  of  savings  banlu: 
(1)  Mutual  or  Trustee  Savings  Banks;  (2)  Stock  Savings  Banks; 
0)  Foetal  Savings  Banks;  (4)  School  Savings  Banks. 

z.  Mi^wtl  Savingj  Bank*  are  organised  under  state  Um, 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  usually  appointed 
fagr  the  governor.  They  have  no  capital,  and  do  a  strictly 
mvcstment  business.  All  their  earnings  go  to  the  depositors, 
cither  as  dividends,  or  to  a  surplus  fund»  which,  in  the  event 
of  liquidation,  also  belongs  to  the  depositors.  Their  management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  a  seU-^xrpetuatlng  body  who 
JMrve  without  pay,  acept  for  qjedfic  service  such  as  appraising 
property.  Esccutive  officers  and  clerks  are  paid  moderate 
■liriw  The  proportion  of  annual  exptnse  to  each  dollar  of 
asKts  is  sometimes  less  than  -ooas.  The  rate  of  Interest  on 
deposits  usually  ranges  from  3  to  4%.  Depositors  have  no 
voice  in  the  management,  except  as  dtisens  of  the  state,  through 
their  rq>resentatives  in  the  state  legislature.  Nearly  all  the 
Mates  bnit  investments  carefuDy,  thou^  a  few  permit  con- 
sidenUe  latitude:  in  New  York  the  deposits  in  saving  banks 
are  considered  next  to  government  bonds  as  safe  investments. 
In  that  state  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  are  exempt  from 
taxatbm,  bat  a  franchise  tax  of  z%  annually  is  imposed  upon 
the  surplus.  In  most  other  states  the  deposits  are  taxed  for 
Slata  purposes.  The  amount  which  each  person  may  deposit 
in  any  year  or  half  year  is  scnaetimcs  limited  by  the  by-laws, 
and  the  total  sum  to  be  received  from  any  one  depositor  is  usually 
limited  by  state  law.  Deposits  are  in  practice  generally  payable 
on  demand,  though  the  banks  reserve  the  right  to  require  notice, 
geaeraUy  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  uad  sometimes  enforce  this 
ril^t  in  times  of  panic.  The  first  savings  bank  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
incoiponued  in  Boston  in  s8i6.  <The  oldest  in  New  York  is  the 
Bank  for  Savings,  of  New  York  City,  iacon>orated  in  1819.  The 
higcst  deposit  of  any  bank  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
|ia8,7ao,535'82,  was  in  1910  that  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
of  New  York.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
states  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  The  only  mutual 
fauks  oataide  the  north-eastern  states  were  in  1910  three  in  Ohio, 
five  in  Indiana,  fourteen  lu  Minnesota,  one  in  West  Virginia,  one 
ia  CaUfomla  and  two  in  Wisconsin. 

Though  the  laws  governing  mntual  banks  vary  In  the  different 
Mates,  the  foUowing  abstract  of  the  New  York  Savings  Bank  l^w  of 
ttj$,  ce-eaacted  in  1893,  and  subietiucncly  ameaded,  gives  the  main 
pruKU^  00  which  they  are  organised. 

Thirteen  or  more  persons  may  incorporate  a  savings  bank,  two- 
thirds  ol  whom  sball  be  residents  of  the  county  where  the  proposed 
baak  is  to  be  situated.  When  the  certificate  01  organization  is  filed 
with  the  superintendent  of  banks,  who  exerdats  superviiion  over  all 
banks  chartered  by  the  state,  he  ia  required  to  aacertaia  whether  the 
.hank  is  in  fact  neraed  in  the  community  where  it  is  to  be  organized, 
and  to  investigate  the  character  and  general  fitness  of  the  trustees. 
The  pRsent  superintendent  of  banks  requires  that  the  incorporators 
of  a  Mviogs  b«mk  shall  defray  personally  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
ttoo  un^  Its  earnings  are  sufficient  to  meet  sud)  expenses,  and  also 
Ktum  divhlends  at  the  rate  of  not  leas  than  3%.  The  board  of 
tnutees  have  entire  control  of  the  management  of  the  bank.  They 
dect  the  president  and  other  officers.  A  truatce  who  borrows  any  of 
tlie  bank^  funds,  or  who  becomes  a  surety  for  any  other  borrower, 
forfeits  his  office.  Bankruptnr  or  an  unsatisfied  judgmeat  of  ninety 
days'  standing  will  also  void  his  office.  Trustees  are  not  allowed  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  profits,  or  to  borrow  the  deposits  or  funda 
The  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  may  invest  the  moneys  depouted 
thoein  and  the  iooome  derived  therefrom  as  folknra:  (1)  In  the 
stocks  or  bonds  or  interest*bearing  notes  or  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged, 
iactuding  the  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  {7)  In  the  stock  or 
boixb  or  Interest-bearing  obllntions  of  this  state.  (3)  In  the  stocks 
or  boada  or  interest  •bearing  wligations  of  any  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  within  ten  years  delaulted  in  thie  payment  of  any  part 
of  any  debt  authorized  by  its  legislature.  (4)  In  the  stocks  or  bonds 
«f  any  dty,  county,  town  or  village,  school  district  bonds  and  union 
fn»  school  district  bonds,  issued  for  school  purposes,  or  in  the 
htcrest-bearing  obUgstions  of  any  dty  or  county  of  this  state.  (5)  I  n 
the  stocks  or  bonds  of  a  number  of  specifisd  cities  without  the  state, 
sublet  to  the  condition  that  if  at  any  timo  the  indebtedness  of  any  of 
sakj  cities,  less  its  wster  debts  and  sinking  fund,  shall  exceed  7%  of 
tea  valuatioB  for  puipoacs  of  taaatioo.  its  bonds  and  stocks  shall  ccaae 


to  be  an  authorized  mvestment.     (6^  In  bonds  and  mortgages  on 

unencumbered  real  property  situated  in  this  state,  to  the  extent  of 
60%  of  the  value  of  such  property.  Not  more  than  65%  of  the 
whole  amount  of  dejwsits  shall  be  so  lent  or  invested.  If  the  loan  is 
on  unimproved  and  unproductive  real  property,  the  amount  lent 
thereon  shall  not  be  more  than  40  %  of  its  actual  value.  No  invest- 
ment in  any  bond  and  mortgage  shall  be  made  by  any  savings  bank, 
except  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  its  trustees.  (7)  Also,  by 
virtue  of  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1898:  In  the  first  mort* 
gage  bonds  of  any  railway  corporation  of  this  state,  or  in  the  mortgage 
bonds  of  any  such  railway  corporation  of  an  issue  to  retire  all  prior 
mongage  debt  of  such  railway  corporation,  provided  the  bonds 
satisfy  certain  precautionary  conditions.  Not  more  than  25%  of 
the  assets  of  any  savings  banks  shall  be  loaned  or  invested  in  railroad 
bonds.  There  are  other  limitations  of  the  amounts  to  be  loaned  or 
invested  in  the  securities  of  any  one  railway.  Street  railway  corpora- 
tions shall  not  be  considered  railway  corporations  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section.  An  act  passed  in  1900  permits  the  investment  01 
deposits  in  the  bonds  of  certain  railways  situated  in  other  states. 
These  investments  must  conform  to  conditions  assuring  safety. 

Savings  banks  in  New  York  are  preferred  creditors  of  insolvent 
state  banks  and  trust  companies.  In  1901  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  a  tax  of  1  %  on  the  surplus  of  savings  banks,  computed  on  the 
par  value  of  their  securities.  On  July  1,  1910,  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  amounted  to  $1,526,9:35,581 -84,  distributed  amongst  2,886,910 
depositors;  interest  credited  for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
553.828,625-03;  expenses  for  the  year  1909  were  $5,000,053-55  or 
52-90  for  each  Siooo  of  resources.  Loans  on  real  estate,  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  amounted  to  $805,053,044-63,  and  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  market  value,  8658,872,348-85. 

Other  important  items  in  the  assets  of  these  Kinka  are:  State 
bonds,  $43,719,111-66;  cily  bonds^  $305,695,035-71;  railroad 
bonds,  $250,346,600.  Deposits  received  for  the  year  1909  were 
S390.709-469-44- 

According  to  reports  made  to 'the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
there  were  on  April  28,1909.  a  total  of  642  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in 
the  United  States,  with  $3,394,926,005  aggregate  resources.  The 
loans  and  mortgages  of  these  banks  amounted  to  $1,590,181,366-19, 
and  their  investments  to  $1,599-532.371.  classified  as  follows: 

United  States  bonds $33,353,576-11 

State,  county  and  municipal  bonds  .       .     685,099,502-18 

Railroad  bonds 743.435,893-93 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  including  rail- 
road and  bank  stocks  .        .        .      137,653.399-71 
These    banks    had,    on    the    date    named,    a    surplus    fund    of 
8202,065.316-85,    and    $3,144,584,874    individual    deposits.      The 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  hold  more  than  22%  of  the  aggregate  indi- 
vidual deposits  of  all  the  lianks  in  the  country. 

2.  Stock  Savings  Banks  are  found  in  the  more  purely  agri- 
cultural parts  of  the  country,  the  southern,  Mississippi  Valley 
and  western  states,  where  only  a  small  proportion  of  people  earn 
wages  in  manufactures  and  commerce;  suitable  investments 
are  not  numerous,  the  benefits  of  mutual  savings  banks  are  not 
familiar,  and  the  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  In  some  slates  having  stock  banks  there  are  no  laws 
relating  to  banking,  and  in  others  the  savings  banks  carry  on 
their  business  under  the  same  laws  as  commercial  banks.  Several 
of  the  states  restrict  the  investments  of  the  stock  savings  banks. 
Prior  to  1865,  when  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  state  banks 
was  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory  tax,  there  was  a  distinction 
between  state  banks  and  stock  savings  banks;  the  former 
could  issue  notes,  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  could  not.  Stock 
savings  banks  are  conducted  frequently  as  adjuncts  of  state 
and  national  banks,  occupying  the  same  rooms  and  being  under 
the  same  management.  Many  of  the  national  banks  chartered 
by  the  Federal  government  maintain  "  savings  departments," 
though  the  deposits  received  in  these  departments  are  on  (he 
same  legal  fooling  as  other  dcposi^ts  and  arc  not  specially  invested. 
Similar  dcpartmcnls  arc  also  to  be  found  in  many  trust  companiw 
and  stale  banks  of  discount. 

The  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  typical  of  those  states  where  stock 
banks  are  under  public  supervision.  A  savings  bank  may  be  organ- 
ized by  not  less  tnan  five  persons.  In  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  less  it  mu^t  have  a  capital  of  $  10.000,  and  in  towns  or  cities 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  $50,000.  The  usual 
corporate  powers  are  granted.  The  amount  of  dcpositB  is  limited  to 
twenty  times  the  capital  and  surplus.  The  usual  provisions  for  re- 
payments of  deposits  are  made,  and  in  addition  the  savings  banks  are 
jix-en  the  pri\'ile^e  of  requiring  sixty  days'  notice  for  the  withdrawal 
of  savings  deposits. 

The  banks  are  allowed  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  following 
i«:urities:  (i)  Stocks,  bonds  or  interest -bearing  notes  of  the  United 
States.    (2)  Stocks  bonds  or  evidences  of  debt-beanng  interest  of  the 
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tute  of  Iowa.  (3)  Stocks,  bonds  and  warrants  of  any  city,  town, 
village  or  schoo!  district,  or  drainage  district,  in  the  state  regularly 
issued,  but  the  investments  of  any  savings  bank  should  not  consist  of 
iuch  bonds  or  warrants  to  a  greater  amount  than  25%  of  the  assets 
(4)  Mortgages  or  debts  on  unencumbered  real  estate  within  the  state 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  lent.  (5)  It  is  lawful  for  such  banks 
to  discount,  purchase,  sell  and  make  loans  upon  personal  or  public 
tccurity,  except  shares  of  their  own  capital  stock. 

Property  acquired  by  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  &c.,  may  not  be 
held  more  than  ten  years.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  and  the  profits,  after  the  payment  of  such 
interest  and  expenses,  go  to  capital  stock.  Stockholders  arc  liable 
to  the  creditors  for  double  their  stock,  and  such  liability  continuci 
for  six  months  after  the  transfer  of  any  stock.  Directors  receive  nd 
compensation.    Officers  and  directors  of  the  bank  are  required  to 

Eve  the  same  security  for  loans  that  is  required  of  others,  and  such 
ans  can  only  be  made  by  the  board  in  the  absence  of  the  party 
■pplying.  The  savings  banks  are  prohibited  from  lending  to  any 
individual  or  finn  more  than  20%  of  the  capital  stock.  AIT  saving! 
banks  arc  required  to  make  a  quarterly  statement  to  the  auditor  of 
the  state,  giving  in  detail  the  statement  of  condition  upon  a  §iveo 
day.  This  statement  is  made  under  oath  of  the  officers,  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  published.  The  state  auditor  is  given  the  power  t» 
(^mine  any  savings  bank  at  any  time,  and  must  make  an  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a  year;  and  should  the  conditions  warrant,  he  ii 
required  to  report  to  the  a ttoVney- general,  who  institutes  proceeding* 
under  the  law  relating  to  insolvent  corporations.  Provision  is  made 
for  increasing  the  capital  stock  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  existing 
shares.  The  corporate  existence  of  the  banks  is  placed  at  fifty  years, 
Michigan  affords  a  good  example  of  banks  doing  a  commercial  and 
savings  bank  business  under  a  single  organization,  but  with  the 
savings  deposits  entirely  segregated  from  other  deposits  and  separ- 
ately invested.  The  system  nas  worked  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily. There  has  been  much  discussion  among  bankers  through- 
out the  country^  in  recent  years  of  the  propriety  of  enacting  laws 
Specifically  providing  (a)  for  the  creation  of  savings  departments  in 
national  banks,  with  the  segregation  of  savings  deposits,  and  (6)  for 
the  enactment  of  similar  state  laws  to  be  applicable  to  state  banks 
and  trust  companies  maintaining  savings  departments.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made  for  a  government  (or  state)  guaranty  of 
deposits,  and  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  of  the  states. 

On  April  28,  1909,  there  were  1061  stock  savings  banks  reporting, 
with  aggT^ate  resources  of  $677,784,099-95.  Their  capital  was 
•59. 506.420,  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  838,112,716-60* 
Individual  deposits  subject  to  check,  $100,708,410-57;  savings 
deposits,  or  deposits  in  _  interest  or  savings  department* 
$366,167,901-61;  other  deposits,  including  amount  due  banks  anq 
tn^ke^^  $109,91  i,859'9i. 


KumitT  of  Saaing!  Banks  in  the  Vniled  Slala, 

Numhtr  of  Depositors. 

Amoitm  of  Sanngs  Deposits,  arc,  j^foo-l^g. 

Average 

Number 

Number  of 

Average 

Capita 
in  the 

Year. 

of  Banks. 

Depositors. 

Deposits 

due  each 

Depositor. 

United 
States. 

1900 

1002 

6,107,083 

2.449.547,885 

$401  •  10 

»3i-78 

1901 

1007 

6.358,723 

2.597.094.580 

408-30 

33-45 
34-89 

1903 

1036 

6,666,672 

'.75".'77.290 

4'2-53 

■903 

107S 

7,035,228 

2,935.204,845 

417-21 

36-52 

1904 

"57 

7,305,443 

3,060,178,611 

418-89 

37-52 

1905 
1906 

1237 

7.696,229 

3,261,236,119 

42374 

39-17 

I3>9 

8.027,192 

3,482,137,198 
3,690,078,945 

433-79 

41-13 

1907 

■4'S 

8,588.811 

429-64 

42-87 

1908 

■  4.M. 

8,705,848 

3,660,553,945 

420-47 

41-84 

1909' 

•/03' 

8,831.863 

3.7>3.405.7'o 

420-45 

41-75 

*  Population  estimated  at  88,926,000,  June  30,  1909. 

'  Not  including  339  state  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Illinois 
with  $204,908,505  savings  deposits  credited  to  641,634  savings 
depositors.  Including  Illinois  savings  deposits  and  depositors  tne 
average  due  each  depositor  is  9413-60  and  average  per  capita 
»44-<». 

On  May  3, 1909.  a  statement  »-as  issued  by  Wm,  Hanhart,  Secretary 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  Amencan  Bankers  Association, 
showing  "  actual  5a\'in^s  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  national 
banks.  Trust  Companies  and  private  banks  in  United  States," 
♦5,560,837,016. 

3.  Postal  Scvings  Banks. — By  an  act  of  the  FcderaJ  Congress, 
approved  June  25,  19T0,  Post.il  Savings  Banks  were  first 
authorized  in  the  United  Slates,  The  management  of  these  banks 
b  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  attorney-general. 
The  board  of  trustees  shall  designate  such  post-offices  as  it 
deems  proper  to  be  postal  savings  depository  offices.     Any 


penon  ten  yean  or  ov«r  may  be  a  depositor;  the  raimmum 
deposit  is  one  dollar,  and  not  more  than  tioo  may  be  deposited 
by  any  one  penon  in  any  one  month;  the  maximum  K'l.m^  to 
the  credit  o{  any  depoutor  (exclusive  of  interest)  shall  not  exceed 
$500.  Intettat,  2%  annually;  depoiita  payable  oe  tiemand 
without  notice.  The  deposits  in  the  postal  savings  depositories 
are  to  be  deposited  in  banks  subject  to  national  or  sute  super- 
vision at  not  less  than  2}%  Inteiest;  65%  of  the  deposit! 
may  be  so  redeposited  in  these  banks;  30%  invested  in  Unitel 
States  securities,  and  5%  held  as  a  reserve  in  the  United  Sutei 
treasury.  But  the  65%  fund  on  deposit  with  the  banks  may 
be  withdrawn  for  investment  in  bon<b  or  other  securities  of  thie 
United  States,  but  only  by  direction  of  the  president,  and  only 
when,  in  his  judgment,  the  general  welfare  and  the  mteresU 
of  the  United  Sutes  so  require.  At  the  option  of  the  depositor, 
deposits  may  be  converted  into  United  States  govemaient 
bonds.  In  making  deposits  of  the  funds  in  national  or  state 
banks,  the  Federal  government  requires  of  those  banks  security 
in  the  foimof  public  bonds  or  other  securities  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  prescribe.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  deposits. 

4.  School  Satiiits  Banks  were  first  established  in  the  Uniteil 
Sutes  in  1885  by  J.  H.  Thiry,  at  Long  aiand  City,  New  York. 
On  January  i,  1910,  the  system  was  in  use  in  iiM  siJioob, 
distributed  throughout  118  cities  or  villages.  Out  of  631,665 
pupils  registered  in  these  schools,  103,458  have  saved 
ti/>S'fiA4-6o,  of  which  <4,i8o,948-S9  have  been  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  balance  of  tSjofiii-m  due  depositors.       (B.  R.  *) 

SAVOIK  a  frontier  department  o{  France,  focmed  in  1860 
of  the  old  provinces  of  Haute  Savoie,  Savoie,  the  Tiuentaiae  usd 
the  Maurienne,  which  constituted  the  southern  portion  of  tlie 
duchy  of  Savoy.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute 
Savoie,  E.  and  S.E,  by  Italy,  S.W.  by  the  department  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes,  sod  W.  by  those  of  the  Isire  and  the  Ain.  Pop. 
(1901)  254,781;  area  S224  sq.  m.  It  is  mainly  made  up  of  the 
basin  of  the  Isire.  The  upper  conise  of  that  river  flows  through 
the  Tsrenlaise,  receiving  (right)  the  Arly  and  later  Oeft)  the 
Arc,  which  flows  through  the  ilaurienne,  which  is  to  a  large 
extent  traversed  by  the  Mont  Cenis  railway.  Probably  the 
Isire  formerly  communicated  with  the  RhAne  past  Chambiiy 
and  the  I-ac  du  Bourget.  The  sources  of  the  Isire  and  of  the  Ar 
are  separated  by  the  ridge  of  the  Col  du  Mont  Iseran  (9085  ft.). 
The  loftiest  points  in  the  department  are  the  Grande  Casse 
(12,668  ft.),  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Vanoise  group,  the 
Mont  Pourri  (12,428  ft.),  the  Pointe  de  Charbonel  (12J36  ft.), 
the  Aiguille  de  la  Grande  Sassiire  (i  2,3  23  ft.),  the  Dent  Parrachfie 
(11,179  (t.),  the  Levanna  (11,943  ''-)  sod  the  Aiguilles  d'Arvea 
(11,529  ft.).  A  small  portion  of  the  department  (including  both 
shores  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget)  is  in  the  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
neutralized  in  1815.  It  Is  divided  into  4  arrondiisements 
(Chambfry,  the  chief  town,  Albcrtville,  Mouticrs-Tarentaise, 
and  St  Jean  de  Maurienne),  39  cantons  and  329  communes.  It 
forms  the  dioceses  of  Chamb^  (an  arrhbishopric),  Moutien 
and  St  Jean  de  Maurienne.  .  The  best  place  known  to  foreigners 
is  Aix  les  Bains  {q.v  ),  while  other  sulphur  springs  rise  at  Marlioz 
snd  at  Challes,  those  of  Saiins  being  saline,  and  those  of  Brides 
(the  best  kno\vn  after  Aix)  alkaline. 

See  T.  J.  Vernier,  Dictianuin  topopaihimu  du  Up.  it  h  Saeia 
(ChamWry,  1897).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SAVONA,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see  of  Liguria,  Italy,  Id 
the  province  of  Genoa,  27  m.  W.S.  W.  of  Genoa  by  rail,  33  ft.  above 
sea-Ievel,  and  after  Cienoa  and  Nice  the  most  important  of  the 
cities  of  the  Riviera.  Pop.  (1906)  43,836  (town);  46,778 
(commune).  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  modem.  It 
is  surrounded  with  green-dad  hills  and  luxuriant  orange  groves. 
On  the  Rock  of  St  George  stands  the  castle  built  by  the  Genoese 
in  1542,  on  the  area  of  the  old  cathedral  and  now  used  as  a 
military  prison.  The  cathedral  (1589-1604)  is  a  late  Renaissance 
building  with  a  modem  dome  and  early  Renaissance  chosr-etaDs, 
puplit,  &c.  In  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  the  north,  stands  the 
simple,  finely  car\-ed  tomb  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  parents- 
Facing  the  cathedral  is  the  Delia  Koveie  palace  erected  by 
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Ctrdin*]  Clulio  defia  Kovere  (Jultnt  II.)  bom  tlit  plans  of 
CiulUao  da  Sangallo  aa  a  kind  of  university,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  prefecture,  the  post-office  and  law-courts.  S.  Maria  di 
Sastello  has  a  large  altarpicce  by  Foppa  and  Brea  (of  1490). 
There  is  a  municipal  picture-gallery  in  the  hospital  of  St  Paul. 
The  Teatro  Cbiabrera  was  erected  in  1853  in  honour  of  the 
lyric  poet  Chiabrers,  who  was  bom  and  buried  in.  Savona. 
Four  and  a  half  miles  W.  is  a  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Madonna 
ddla  Misericordia,  founded  in  1536.  The  modem  harbour, 
dating  from  1815,  has  since  1880  been  provided  with  a  dock 
etcaTSted  in  the  rock,  986  ft.  long,  460  ft.  wid^  and  23  ft.  deep. 
SamrfiB  it  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Italian  iron  industry, 
baving  iron-works  and  foundries,  shipbuilding,  railway  work- 
tbopi,  engineering  shops,  brass  foundry,  tinplale  works,  sulphur 
DiUs  and  glass-works.  It  imports  commodities  to  the  value  of 
nearly  £2,000,000  yearly,  half  of  which  is  coal,  with  petroleum, 
inn,  cereals,  &c  In  1 906, 777,000  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  about 
balf  was  British,  and  most  of  the  rest  Italian,  entered.  There  is 
a  small  export  trade,  chiefly  in  iron  sheets,  chemicals,  wood 
and  candied  fruits.  The  potteries  export  their  earthenware  to 
iD  parts  of  Italy.  There  is  a  railway  through  the  mountains 
from  Savona  to  Turin  (91  m.  N.N.W.). 

Sivona  is  the  ancient  Savo,  a  town  of  the  Tngaun!  (we  AlsencaJ, 
where,  according  to  Livy,  Mago  stored  his  booty  in  the  Second  f*unic 
War.  A  buntirRainm  bridge  Uc*  near  the  itteam,  which  has  now 
changed  iu  ooHne.  The  place  was  never  of  impottanoe  in  Roman 
times,  the  tnffic  passing  to  Vada  Sabatia  (Vado),  4  m.  to  the  W., 
which  was  a  hartnur,  and  the  point  to  which  the  coast  road  from 
Rome  was  reconstructed  in  109  B.C.,  and  from  which  a  road  diverged 
acraas  the  Apenoittes  to  Placentia.  In  1191  it  boHght  up  the  terri- 
lorial  claims  o<  the  maiqiieasea  Del  Camtto.  Ita  whole  hiatocy  is  that 
c(  a  long  struggle  against  the  preponderance  o(  Genoa.  As  early  as 
the  isth  century  the  Savoneie  built  themselves  a  sufficient  harbour: 
bat  in  the  i6th  century  the  Genoese,  fearing  that  Francis  I.  of  France 
Intanded  to  make  it  a  mat  seat  of  Mediterranean  trade,  rendered  it 
■•dcsa  by  tinkiiv  at  at  mouth  vessels  6Ued  with  large  stones.  In 
1746  it  was  captured  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  it  was  restored  to 
Genoa  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cnapelle.  Columbu^  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Savona,  gave  the  name  of  the  dty  to  one  of  the  first 
Uands  he  discovered  u  the  Antilles. 

UVOHAROtA,'  OIBOLAKO  (i4S>-i49S),  Italian  monk  and 
mttjT,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  on  the  stst  of  September  1451, 
the  third  child  of  Michele  Savonarola  and  his  wife  Elena  Bonac- 
cossi  of  Mantua.  His  grandfather,  Michele  Savonarola,  a  Paduan 
physidan  of  much  repute  and  learning,  had  settled  in  Ferrara, 
and  gained  a  large  fortune  there.  The  younger  Michele  was  a 
mere  oourtier  and  spendthrift,  but  Elena  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  stamp.  She  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  famous 
ion,  and  his  letters  prove  that  she  retained  his  fullest  confidence 
diTough  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career. 

Girolamo  was  a  precocious  child,  with  an  early  pas^on  for 
Ifaming.  His  first  tutor  was  his  grandfather,  the  physician; 
_____  and.  In  the  hope  of  restoring  their  fallen  fortunes,  his 
^J^^  parents  intended  him  for  the  same  profession.  Even 
as  a  boy  he  had  intense  pleasure  in  reading  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Arab  commentators  of  Aristotle,  was  skilled 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  wrote  verses,  studied  music  and 
design,  and,  avoiding  society,  loved  solitary  rambles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ps.  Ferrara  was  then  a  gay  and  bustling  town  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  its  prince  Borso  d'Este  a  most  magnificent  potentate. 
To  the  mystic  young  student  all  festivities  were  rcpijsive,  and 
although  reared  in  a  courtier-household  he  early  asserted  his 
individuality  by  his  contempt  for  court  life.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  however,  he  had  no  thought  of  renouncing  the  world, 
ior  he  was  then  passionately  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
aeighboar,  a  Strozd  exiled  from  Florence.  His  suit  was  re- 
pulsed with  disdain;  no  Strotd,  be  was  told,  might  stoop  to 
wed  a  Savonarola.  This  blow  probably  decided  his  career; 
but  he  endured  two  yeaiB  of  misery  and  mental  conflict  before 
resolving  to  abandon  his  medical  studies  and  become  a  monk. 
Be  was  fun  of  doubt  and  self-distrust;  disgust  for  the  world 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  religious  life, 
and  his  daily  prayer  was,  "  Lord  I  teach  me  the  way  my  soul 
should  walk."  But  in  1474  his  doubts  were  dispelled  by  a  sermon 
kcard  at  Facnsa.    He  secretly  stole  away  to  Bologna,  entered 


the  monastery  of  St  Domenico  and  then  acquainted  his  bthit 
with  his  reasons  for  the  step.  The  world's  wickedness  was 
intolerable,  he  wrote;  throughout  Italy  he  beheld  vice  triumph- 
ant, virtue  despised.  Among  the  papers  he  had  left  behind  at 
Ferrara  was  a  treatise  on  "  Contempt  of  the  World,"  inveighing 
against  the  prevalent  corruption  and  predicting  the  speedy 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  His  novitiate  was  marked  by  a  fervour 
of  humility.  He  sought  the  most  menial  offices,  and  did  penanc'h 
for  his  sins  by  the  severest  austerities.  According  to  con- 
temporary writers  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow.  His  gaunt  features 
were  beautified  by  an  expression  of  singular  force  and  benevo- 
lence. Luminous  dark  eyes  sparkled  and  flamed  beneath  his 
thick,  black  brows,  and  his  large  mouth  and  prominent  nether 
lips  were  as  capable  of  gentle  sweetness  as  of  power  and  set  resolve. 
He  was  of  middling  stature  and  dark  complexion.  His  manners 
were  simple,  his  speech  unadorned  and  almost  homely.  His 
splendid  oratorical  power  was  as  yet  unrevealed;  but  his 
intellectual  gifts  being  recognized  his  superiors  charged  him  with 
the  instruction  of  the  novices.  He  passed  six  quiet  years  in 
the  convent,  but  his  poems  written  during  that  period  are  ex- 
pressive of  burning  indignation  against  the  corruptioos  of  the 
church  and  profoundest  sorrow  for  the  calamities  of  his  country. 

In  1482  he  reluctantly  accepted  a  mission  to  Ferrara,  and, 
regarding  earthly  affections  as  snares  of  the  evil  one,  tried  to 
keep  aloof  from  his  family.  His  preachings  attracted 
slight  attention  there,  no  one— as  he  later  remarked —  *«*oi«< 
being  a  prophet  in  his  own  land.  An  outbreak  of  h^mck 
hostilities  between  Ferrara  and  Venice,  fomented  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  soon  caused  his  recall  to  Bologna.  Thence  he 
was  despatched  to  St  Mark's  in  Florence.  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent was  then  (1482)  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
At  first  Savonarola  was  enchanted  with  Florence.  His  cloister, 
sanctified  by  memories  of  St  Antonine  and  adorned  with  the 
inspired  paintings  of  Fr&  Angclico,  seemed  to  him  a  fore-court  of 
heaven.  But  his  content  speedily  changed  to  horror.  The 
Florence  streets  rang  with  Lorenzo's  ribald  songs  (the  "  canti 
camascialeschi ");  the  smooth,  cultured  citizens  were  dead  to 
all  sense  of  reUgion  or  morality;  and  the  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
heathen  philosophy  had  even  infected  the  brotherhood  of  St 
Mark.  In  1483  Savonarola  was  Lenten  preacher  in  the  church  of 
St  Lorenzo,  but  his  pUin,  earnest  exhortations  attracted  few 
hearers,  while  all  the  world  thronged  to  Santo  Spirito  to  enjoy 
the  elegant  rhetoric  of  Fri  Mariano  da  Genazzano.  Discouraged 
by  this  failure  in  the  pulpit,  Savonarola  now  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  in  the  convent,  but  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
apathetic  townsfolk  was  soon  to  stir  him  to  fresh  efforts.  Con- 
vinced of  being  divinely  inspired,  be  had  begun  to  see  visions, 
and  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse  symbols  of  the  heavenly 
vengeance  about  to  overtake  this  sin-laden  people.  In  a  hymn 
to  the  Saviour  composed  at  this  time  he  gave  vent  to  his  prophetic 
dismay.  The  papal  chair  was  now  filled  by  Innocent  VIII., 
whose  rule  was  even  more  infamous  than  that  of  his  predecessor 
Sixtus  IV. 

.  Savonarola's  first  success  as  a  preacher  was  gained  at  St 
Gemignano  (1484-1485),  but  it  was  only  at  Brescia  in  the  fallow- 
ing year  that  his  power  as  an  orator  was  fully  revealed.  In  a 
sermon  on  the  Apocalypse  he  shook  men's  souls  by  his  terrible 
threats  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes  by 
the  tender  pathos  of  his  assurances  of  divine  mercy.  A  Bresdan 
friar  relates  that  a  halo  of  light  was  seen  to  flash  round  his  head, 
and  the  dtizens  remembered  his  awful  prophedcs  when  in  1511 
their  town  was  put  to  the  sack  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  Soon,  at  > 
Dominican  coundl  at  Reggio,  Savonarola  had  occasion  to 
display  his  theological  learning  and  subtlety.  The  famous  Pico 
delia  Mirandola  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  friar's  attain- 
ments, and  is  said  to  have  urged  Lorenzo  de'  Medid  to  recall  him 
from  Lorabardy. 

When  Savonarola  returned  to  Florence  in  1490,  his  fame  aa 
an  orator  bad  gone  there  before  him.  The  cloister  garden  was  too 
small  for  the  crowds  attending  his  lectures,  and  on  the  ist 
of  August  1490  he  gave  his  first  sermon  in  the  diurch  of  St  Mark. 
To  quote  bis  own  words,  it  was  "  a  terrible  sermon,"  and  legend 
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adds  that  he  foretold  be  should  preach  for  eight  yean.  And  now, 
forthe  better  setting  forth  of  his  doctrines,  tosilence  pedants,  and 
confute  malignant  misinterpretation,  he  published  a  collection 
of  bis  writings.  These  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  he  so  fiercely  condemned,  and  showed  that  no  ignor- 
ance of  the  fathers  caused  him  to  seek  inspiration  from  the 
Bible  alone.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross  is  bis  principal  work, 
but  everything  he  wrote  was  animated  by  the  ardent  spirit  of 
piety  evidenced  in  his  life.  Savonatola't  sole  aim  was  to  bring 
mankind  nearer  to  God. 

In  I49r  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  Sta  Maria 
del  Fiore,  and  his  rule  over  Florence  may  be  said  to  begin  from 
...  that  date.  Lorenzo  sent  leading  citizens'  to  him  to 
urge  him  to  show  more  respect  to  the  head  of  the  state. 
Savonarola  rejected  their  advice  and  foretold  the 
impending  deaths  of  Lorenzo,  of  the  pope  and  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  In  the  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
prior  of  St  Mark's.  As  the  convent  had  been  rebuilt  by  Cosimo, 
and  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  the  Medici,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  the  new  superior  to  present  his  homage  to  Lorenzo. 
Savonarola,  however,  refused  to  conform  to  the  usage.  His  elec- 
tion was  due  to  God,  not  Lorenzo;  to  God  alone  would  be 
promise  submission.  Upon  this  the  sovereign  angrily  exclaimed: 
"  This  stranger  comes  to  dwell  in  my  house,  yet  will  not  stoop 
to  pay  me  a  visit."  Nevertheless,  disdaining  to  recognize  the 
enmity  of  a  mere  monk,  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  conciliatory 
measures.  The  Magnifico  then  sotight  to  undermine  his  pop- 
ularity, and  Fr&  Mariano  was  employed  to  attack  him  from  the 
pulpit.  But  the  preacher's  scandalous  accusations  missed  their 
mark,  and  disgusted  his  hearers  without  hurting  his  rival. 
Savonarola  took  up  the  challenge;  his  eloquence  prevailed,  and 
Frit  Mariano  was  silenced.  But  the  latter,  while  feigning 
indifference,  was  thenceforth  his  rancorous  and  determined  foe. 

In  April  1492  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  on  his  death-bed  at 
Careggi.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  he  summoned 
the  unyielding  prior  to  shrive  Us  soul.  Savonarola  reluctantly 
came,  and  offered  absolution  upon  three  conditions.  Lorenzo 
asked  in  what  they  consisted.  First,  "  You  must  repent  and 
feel  true  faith  in  God's  mercy."  Lorenzo  assented.  Secondly, 
*•  You  must  give  up  your  ill-gotten  wealth."  This,  too,  Lorenzo 
promised,  after  some  hesitation;  but  upon  hearing  the  third 
clause,  "  Yott  must  restore  the  liberties  of  Florence,"  Lorenzo 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  made  no  reply.  Savonarola 
waited  a  few  moments  and  then  went  away.  And  shortly  after 
bis  pem'tent  died  unabsolved. 

Savonarola's  inBuenCi  now  rapidly  Increased.  Many  adherents 
of  the  late  prince  came  over  to  his  side,  disgusted  by  tke  violence 
and  incompetency  of  Picro  de'  Medici's  rule.  The 
^JJJJ''  same  year  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  Savonarola's 
second  prediction  in  the  death  of  Iimoccnt  Vin. 
(July  1492);  men's  minds  were  full  of  anxiety,  an  anxiety 
increased  by  the  scandalous  election  of  Cardinal  Borgia  to  the 
papal  chair.  The  friar's  utterances  became  more  and  more 
fervent  and  impassioned.  It  was  during  the  delivery  of  one  of 
his  Advent  sermons  that  he  beheld  the  celebrated  vision,  recorded 
in  contemporary  medals  and  engravings,  that  is  almost  a  symbol 
of  his  doctrines.  A  hand  appeared  to  him  bearing  a  flaming 
sword  inscribed  with  the  wordi:  "  Gladius  Domini  supra 
terram  dto  et  velodter."  He  heard  supernatural  voices  pro- 
daiming  mercy  to  the  faithful,  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
mighty  cries  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  at  hand.  Then  the 
sword  bent  towards  the  earth,  the  sky  darkened,  thimder  pealed, 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  whole  world  was  wasted  by  famine, 
bloodshed  and  pestilence.  It  was  probably  the  noise  of  these 
sermons  that  caused  the  friar's  temporary  removal  from  Florence 
at  the  instance  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  He  was  presently  addressing 
enthusiastic  congregations  at  Prato  and  Bologna.  In  the  latter 
dty  his  courage  in  rebuking  the  wife  of  Bentivoglio,  the  reigning 
lord,  for  interrupting  divine  service  by  her  noisy  entrance  neariy 
cost  him  his  life.  Assassins  were  sent  to  kill  him  in  his  cell; 
but  awed,  it  is  said,  by  Savonarola's  words  and  demeanour  they 
fled  dismayed  from  his  presence.   At  the  close  of  his  last  sermon 


the  undaunted  friar  publicly  announced  the  day  and  hour  of  his 
departure  from  Bologna;  and  his  lonely  journey  on  foot  over 
the  Apeimines  was  safely  accomplished.  He  was  rapturously 
welcomed  by  the  community  of  St  Mark's,  and  at  once  prxKeeded 
to  re-establish  the  discipline  «f  the  order  and  to  sweep  away 
abuses.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained,  after  much  difficulty^ 
a  papal  brief  emancipating  the  Dominicans  of  St  Mark  from  the 
rule  of  the  Lombard  vicars  of  that  order.  He  thus  became  aa 
independent  authority,  no  longer  at  the  command  of  distant 
superiors.  He  relegated  many  of  the  brethren  to  a  quieter  retreat 
outside  the  city,  only  retaining  in  Florence  those  best  fitted  to  aid 
in  intellectual  labour.  To  render  the  convent  sdf-supportins, 
he  opened  schools,  for  various  branches  of  art,  and  promoted  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages.  His  efforts  were  successful; 
reli^n  and  learning  made  equal  progress;  St  Mark's  beaune 
the  most  popular  monastery  in  Florence,  and  many  citizens  of 
noble  birth  flocked  thither  to  take  the  vows. 

Meanwhile  Savonarola  continued  to  denounce  the  abuses  of 
the  church  and  the  guUt  and  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
thundered  forth  predictions  of  heavenly  wrath.  In  1494  the 
duke  of  Milan  demanded  the  aid  of  France,  and  Ring  Charles 
VIII.  brought  an  army  across  the  Alps.  Ih'ero  de'  Medici, 
made  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  sovereign  whose  kingdom  was 
(^med  by  Charies.  Then,  repenting  this  ill-judged  step,  be 
hurried  in  person  to  the  French  camp  at  Pietra  Santa  and 
humbled  himself  before  the  king.  Not  content  with  agreeing  to 
all  the  latter's  demands,  he  further  promised  huge  sums  of  money 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds  of  Pisa  and  L^hom.  TUs 
news  drove  Florence  to  leVolt.  But  even  at  this  crisis  Savon* 
arola's  influence  was  all-powerful,  and  a  bloodless  revolution  was 
effected.  Piero  Capponi's  declaration  that  "  it  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  this  baby  government "  was  the  sole  weapon  needed  to 
depose  Piero  de'  Medici.  The  resuscitated  republic  instantly 
sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  the  French  king,  to  arrange  the  terms  oif 
his  reception  in  Florence.  Savonarola  was  one  of  the  envoys, 
Charles  being  known  to  entertain  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
friar  who  had  so  long  predicted  his  coming  and  declared  it  to  be 
divinely  ordained.  He  was  most  respectfully  received  at  the 
camp,  but  could  obtain  no  definite  pledges  from  the  king,  who 
was  bent  on  first  coming  to  Florence. 

Returning  full  of  hope  from  Pietra  Santa,  Savonarola  might 
well  have  been  dismayed  by  the  distracted  state  of  public  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  with  tbie  aid  of  Capponi,  he  guided  the  bewildered 
dty  safely  through  these  critical  days.  Charles  entered  Florence 
on  the  17th  of  November  1494,  and  the  dtizens'  fears  evaporated 
in  jests  on  the  puny  exterior  of  the  "  threatened  scourge. " 
But  the  exorbitance  of  his  demands  soon  showed  that  he  came  as 
a  foe.  Disturbances  arose,  and  serious  poUision  with  the  French 
troops  seemed  inevitable.  The  signory  resolved  to  be  rid  of 
their  dangerous  guests;  and,  when  Charles  threatened  to  sound 
bis  trumpets  unless  the  sums  exacted  were  paid,  Capponi  torn 
up  the  treaty  in  his  face  and  made  the  memorable  reply: 
"Then  we  win  ring  our  bells."  The  monarch  was  cowed,  accepted 
moderate  terms,  and,  yielding  to  Savonarola's  temonstrancca,. 
left  Florence  on  the  34th  of  November. 

After  seventy  years'  subjection  to  the  Media  Florence  had 
forgotten  the  art  of  self-government,  and  felt  the  need  of  aatronf 
guiding  hand.  So  the  dtizens  turned  to  the  patriot  monk  whose 
words  had  freed  them  of  King  Charles,  and  Savonarola  became 
the  lawgiver  of  Floreiux.  The  first  thing  done  at  his  instance 
was  to  relieve  the  starving  populace  within  and  without  the  walls; 
shops  were  opened  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed;  all  taxes, 
espedally  those  'weighing  on  the  lower  dasses,  were  reduced; 
the  strictest  administration  of  justice  was  enforced,  and  nU  men 
were  exhorted  to  place  their  trust  in  the  Lord.  And,  after  much 
debate,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic,  Savonarola's 
influence  carried  the  day  in  favour  of  Soderini's  proposal  of  a 
universal  or  general  government,  with  a  great  council  on  the 
Venetian  plan.  The  great  council  consisted  of  3200  dtizens  of 
blamdess  reputation  and  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  s  third 
of  the  number  sitting  for  six  months  in  turn  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cinquecento  expressly  buOt  for  the  purpose.   There  was  also  aa 
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opper  eoondl  et  eighty,  wMcfa  in  eoB}nnction  with  tin  lignoty 
dedded  all  qacstlom  of  too  Importuit  and  delicate  a  natare  tot 
<&cnMion  in  the  laiger  ancmbly.  Tlicw  imtitatiens  was 
approved  l>y  tlie  people,  and  gave  a  fair  promise  of  Justice. 
Savonarola's  pragnunme  of  tlie  new  government  was  comprised 
in  the  followiog  formula: — (i)  fear  of  God  and  purification  of 
manners;  (>)  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  in  preference  to 
private  interests;  (5)  a  gaural  amnesty  to  political  Offenders; 
(4)  a  councfl  on  the  Venetian  model,  bat  with  no  doge.  At  first 
the  new  madiineiy  acted  well;  the  pubBc  mind  was  tranquil, 
•nd  the  war  with  Ksa — not  as  yet  of  threatening  proportions- 
was  cnoa^  to  occupy  the  Florentines  and  prevent  intetncdne 
fends. 

Whhont  holding  any  official  post  in  the  commonwealth  he 
liad  created,  the  prior  of  St  Mark's  was  the  real  head  of  the  state, 
the  dictator  of  Flotence,  and  guatdal  the  public  weal 
with  extraordinary  poUHcal  wisdom.  At  his  instance 
^n  the  tyrani^cal  system  of  arbitrary  impoets  and  so> 
called  voluntary  loons  was  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
a  tat  of  ro%  (/a  iteima')  on'  all  real  property.  The  laws  and 
edicts  of  tliis  period  read  like  parapbhises  of  Savonarola's 
sermons,  and  indeed  his  counsels  were  always  given  as  addenda 
to  the  religious  exhortations  in  which  he  denounced  the  sin*  of 
Us  coontty  and  the  poUution  of  the  chnrch,  and  urged  Ftoreoce 
to  cast  oil  iniquity  and  become  a  truly  Christian  dty,  a  pattern 
Dot  only  to  Rome  bat  to  the  World  at  large.  His  eloquence  was 
sow  at  the  flood.  Day  by  day  his  impassioned  words,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  Irraaght  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Florentines  and  Strang  them  to  a  pit<i  of  pious  emotion  never 
before — and  never  since — attained  by  them.  Their  fervour  was 
too  hot  to  be  .lasting,  and  Savonarola's  oneompromisiag  spirit 
roused  the  hatred  of  pditial  adversaries  as  well  a*of  tiK  d^iaded 
court  of  Home.  Even  now,  when  his  authority  nM  at  ita  highest, 
iriien  his  fiuno  filled  the  land,  and  the  vast  cathedra]  and  its 
precincts  lacked  space  for  the  crowds  flocking  to  bear  him,  Im 
enemies  were  secretly  preparing  his  downfall. 

Pleasure-loving  Florence  was  completely  changed.  Abjuring 
pomps  and  vanities,  its  citizens  observed  the  ascetic  rigime  of 
the  cloister;  half  the  year  was  devoted  to  abstinence  ud  few 
dared  to  eat  meat  on  the  falts  ordained  by  Savonarola.  Hymns 
and  lauds  rang  in  the  streets  that  had  so  recently  echoed  with 
hantof)'*  dissolute  songs.  Both  sexes  dressed  with  Puritan 
pbdnneas;  husbands  and  wives  quitted  their  homes  for  convents; 
marriage  became  an  awful  and  scarcely  permitted  rite;  mothers 
•Dckled  their  own  babes; '  and  persons  of  all  ranks— nobles, 
scholars  and  artists— renounced  the  world  to  assume  the  Domini- 
caa  robe.  Still  mote  wonderful  was  Savonarola's  influence  over 
ddUren,  and  their  response  to  his  appeals  is  a  proof  of  the 
OBignetic  power  of  his  goodness  and  purity.  He  organized  the 
boys  of  Florence  in  a  species  of  sacred  militia,  an  inner  republic, 
with  its  own  magistrates  and  officials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  rules  for  the  holy  life.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  these 
youthful  enthusiasts  tliat  Savonarola  arranged  the  religious 
carnival  of  t496,  when  the  citizens  gave  their  costliest  possessions 
Id  alms  to  the  poor,  and  tonsured  monies,  crowned  with  flowers, 
nng  lauds  and  performed  wild  dances  for  the  glory  of  God.  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  to  point  the'docttine  of  renunciation  of 
woridly  enjoyments,  he  celebrated  the  carnival  of  1497  by  the 
famous  "  burning  of  the  vanities  "  (<.c.  masks  and  other  objects 
pertaining  to  the  carnival  festivities,  indecent  books  and  pictures, 
Ik.)  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  A  Venetian  merchant  is  known 
to  have  bid  23,000  gold  florins  for  the  doomed  vanities,  but  the 
scandafiaed  authoritiea  not  only  rejected  his  offer  but  added  his 
portrait  to  the  pile.  Nevertheless  the  artistic  value  of  the  objecu 
consomcd  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  There 
it  DO  proof  that  any  book  or  painting  of  real  merit  was  sacrificed, 
■ad  Savonarola  was  nrither  foe  to  art  nor  to  learning.  On  the 
OJOtrary,  so  great  was  bis  respect  for  both  that,  when  there  was  a 
qoestion  of  selling  the  Hedid  library  to  pay  that  family's  debts, 
he  saved  the  collection  at  the  expense  of  the  convent  purse. 

McanwhSe  events  were  taking  a  turn  hostile  to  the  prior. 
Alwinder  VI.  had  long  regretted  the  enfraochisemeat  of  St 


Mark's  from  the  nde  of  the  Lombard  Dominicans,  and  now, 
having  seen  a  transcript  of  one  of  Savonarola's  denunciations 
of  his  crimes,  resolved  to  silence  this  daring  preacher. 
Bribery  was  the  first  weapon  emptoyed,  and  a  cai^  wSSntto 
diaal's  hat  was  held  out  as  a  bait.  But  Savonarola  i^ft, 
indignantly  spurned  the  offer,  replying  to  it  from  the 
pulpit  with  the  prophetic  words:  "  No  hat  will  I  have  btit  that 
of  a  martyr,  reddened  with  my  own  blood. "  So  long  as 
King  Charles  remained  in  Italy  Alexander's  concern  for  his  own 
safety  prevented  vigorous  measures  against  the  friar.  But  no 
Borgia  ever  forgot  an  enemy.  He  bided  his  time,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  sceptical  Florence  info  ac  austerdy  Christian 
republic  daiming  the  Saviour  as  its  head  only  increased  his 
resolve  to  Crush  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  marvd.  The 
potent  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovlco  Sfbrza,  and  other  foes  were 
labouring  for  the  same  end,  and  already  in  July  1495  ■  papal 
brief  had  courtaoasfy  summoned  Savonarola  to  Rome.  In  terms 
of  equal  courtesy  the  prior  declined  the  invitation,  nor  did  he 
obey  a  second)  less  softly  worded,  in  September.  Then  came  a 
third,  threatening  Florence  with  an  interdict  in  case  of  renewed 
refusal.  Savonarola  disregarded  the  command,  but  went  to 
preach  for  »  while  in  other  Tuscan  dties.  But  in  Lent  bis  cele- 
brated sermons  upon  Amos  were  delivered  in  the  duomo,  and 
again  he  urged  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  church,  striving  by 
ingenious  arguments  to  recondie  rebellion  against  Alexander 
with  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See.  All  Italy  recognized 
that  Savmiarola's  voice  was  arousing  a  storm  that  might  shake 
even  the  power  of  Rome.  Alive  to  the  danger,  the  pope  knew 
that  his  foe  must  be  crushed,  and  the  rdigious  carnival  of  t496 
afforded  a  good  pretext  for  stronger  proceedings  against  him. 
The  threatened  anathema  was  deferred,  but  a  brid  uniting  St 
Mark's  to  a  new  Tuscan  branch  of  the  Dominicans  now  deprived 
Savonarola  of  bis  independent  power.  However,  in  the  beginning 
of  1497  the  Piagnoni  were  again  in  office,  with  the  prior's  staunch 
friend,  Francesco  Valori,  at  their  bead.  In  March  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed.  The  Arrabbiati  atad  the  Medicean  factwn 
merged  political  differences  in  tfadr  common  hatred  to  Savona- 
rola. Piero  de'  Media's  fresh  attempt  to  re-enter  Florence 
failed;  nevertheless  his  followers  continued  their  intrigues, 
and  party  spirit  increased  in  virulence.  "The  dtizens  were  growing 
weary  of  the  monastic  austerities  imposed  on  them,  and  Alex- 
ander foresaw  that  his  revenge  was  at  hand. 

A  signoiy  openly  hostile  to  Savonarola  took  office  in  May,  and 
on  Ascension  Day  his  enemies  ventured  on  active  insult.  Bis 
pulpit  In  the  duomo  was  defiled,  an  ass's  skin  spread  _^^ 
over  the  cushion,  and  sharp  nails  fixed  in  the  board  ^SHatUti 
on  which  he  Would  strike  his  hand.  The  outrage  was 
discovered  and  remedied  bdore  the  Sfervlce  began;  and,  although 
the  Arrabbiati  half  filled  the  church  and  even  sought  to  attempt 
his  life,  Savonarola  kept  his  composure  and  delivered  an  im- 
pressive sermon.  But  the  signory,  in  fdgned  anxiety  for  the 
public  peace,  besought  him  to  suqiend  his  discourses.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  threatened  bull  of  excommunication  was  launched 
against  him,  and  Fri  Mariano  was  in  Rome  stimulating  the 
pope's  wtath. .  Savonarola  remained  undaunted.  The  sentence 
was  null  and  void,  he  said.  His  mission  was  drvindy  inspired; 
and  Alexander,  elected  simonlacally  and  laden  with  crimes,  was 
no  trae  pope.  Neverthdess  the  reading  of  the  bull  in  the  duomo 
with  the  appropriate,  terrifying  ceremonial  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Florentines.  And  now,  the  Arrabbiati  signory 
putting  no  check  on  the  Compagnacd,  the  dty  returned  to  the 
wanton  licence  of  Lorenzo's  reign.  But  in  July  Savonarola's 
friends  were  again  in  power  and  did  tbdr  best  to  have  his  ex- 
communication removed.  Meanwhile  patty  strife  was  stilled  by 
an  outbreak  of  the  plague.  During  this  time  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  by  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  young  duke  of  Gandia, 
and  the  bereaved  pope  mourned  his  son  with  the  wildest  grief. 
Savonaiob  addressed  to  the  pontiff  a  letter  of  condolence, 
boldly  urging  him  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  repent  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

The  plague  ended,  Florence  was  plunged  in  fresh  troubles 
from  Madkean  intiigues,  and  a  oootpiracy  for  the  reatoratioD 
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of  Pieio  wu  discoveitd.  Among  the  five  ieidiiig  dtixon 
concerned  in  the  plot  «u  Bemardo  del  Nero,  a  veiy  aged  man 
of  lofty  talents  and  position.  The  gonfalonier,  Francesco  Valori, 
used  his  strongest  influence  to  obtain  their  condemnation,  and 
all. five  were  put  to  death.  It  is  said  that  at  least  Bemardo 
del  Nero  would  have  been  spared  had  Savonan^  raised  his 
voice,  but,  although  refraining  from  any  active  part  against  the 
prisoners,  the  piior  would  not  ask  mercy  for  them.  This  silence 
proved  fatal  to  his  popularity  with  moderate  men,  gave  new 
adherents  to  the  Airabbiati,  uid  whetted  the  fory  of  the  pope, 
Sforza  and  all  potentates  wdl  disposed  to  the  Medici  faction. 
He  was  now  interdicted  bom  preadiing  even  in  his  own  convent 
and  again  anmmoned  to  Rome.  As  before,  the  mandate  was 
disob^rd.  He  refrained  from  public  preaching,  but  held  con- 
ferences in  St  Mark's  with  large  gatherings  of  his  disdples,  and 
defied  theinterdict  on  Christmas  Day  by  publicly  Celebrating 
mass  and  heading  a  procesaon  through  the  cloisters. 

The  year  1498,  in  which  Savonarola  was  to  die  a  martyr's 
death,  opened  amid  seemin^y  favourable  auspices.  The  Fiag- 
noni.were  again  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  by  their  request 
the  prior  resumed  his  sermons  in  the  duomo,  while  his  dearest 
disciple,  FA  Domenico  Buonvidni,  filled  the  pulpit  of  St  Lorenzo. 
For  the  last  time  the  carnival  was  again  kept  with  strange 
reUgious  festivities,  and  some  valuable  books  and  works  of  art 
were  sacrificed  in  a  second  bonfire  of "  vanities."  But  menacing 
briefs  poured  in  from  Rome;  the  pope  had  read  one  of  Savona- 
rda's  recent  sermons  on  Exodus;  the  dty  itself  was  threatened 
with  interdict,  and  the  Florentine  ambassador  could  barely 
obtain  a  short  delay.  Now  too  the  Piagnoni  quitted  office; 
the  new  signory  was  less  friendly,  and  the  prior  was  persuaded 
by  his  adherents  to  retire  to  St  Mark's.  There  he  continued  to 
preach  with  unabated  zeal;  and,  since  the  women  of  Florence 
deplored  the  loss  of  his  teachings,  one  day  in  the  week  was  set 
apart  for  them.  'The  signory  tried  to  conciliate  the  pope  by 
relating  the  wonderful  spiritual  effects  of  their  preacher's  words, 
but  Alexander  was  obdurate.  The  Florentines  must  either 
sQence  the  man  themselves,  or  send  him  to  be  Judged  by  a  Roman 
tribunal. 

Undismayed,  by  personal  danger,  Savonarola  resolved  to  appeal 
to  all  Christendom  against  the  unrighteous  pontiff,  and 
despatched  letters  to  the  rulers  of  Europe  adjuring  them  to 
assemble  a  council  to  condemn  this  antipope.  The  council  of 
Constance,  and  the  depoution  of  John  XXIII.,  were  satisfactory 
precedents  still  remembered  by  the  world.  One  of  these  letters 
being  intercepted  and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  duke  of  Mihin  (it  is 
said)  proved  fatal  to  the  friar.  The  papal  threats  were  now  too 
urgent  to  be  disregarded,  arid  the  cowed  signory  entreated 
Savonarola  to  put  an  end  to  his  sermons.  He  reluctantly  obeyed, 
and  concluded  bis  last  discourse  with  the  tenderest  and  DOtt 
touching  farewelL 

'  The  govenmient  now  hoped  that  Alexander  would  be  appeased 
and  Fktrenoe  allowed  to  breathe  freely.  But  althou^  silenced 
_^  the  prophet  was  doomed,  and  the  folly  of  his  disciples 

precipitated  his  fate.    A  creature  of  the  Arrabbiati, 


H^  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Francesco  di  PugUa,  chal' 

lenged  Savonarola  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrines 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  At  first  the  prior  treated  the  provocation 
with  merited  contempt,  but  his  too  zealous  disciple  Fii  Domem'co 
accepted  the  challenge.  And,  when  the  Franciscan  declared  that 
he  would  enter  the  fire  with  Savonarola  alone,  Fri  Domenico 
protested  his  willingness  to  enter  it  with  any  one  in  defence  of  bis 
master's  cause.  As  Savonarola  resolutely  declined  the  trial, 
the  Franciscan  deputed  a  convert,  one  Giuliano  dei  Rondinelli, 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  with  Fra  Domenico.  There  were  long 
preliminary  disputes.  Savonarola,  perceiving  that  a  trap  was 
being  laid  for  him,  discountenanced  the  "  experiment "  until 
his  ulmer  judgment  was  at  last  overborne  by  the  fanaticism  of 
his  followers.  Aided  by  the  signory,  which  was  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Rome,  the  Arrabbiati  and  Compagnacd  pressed  the 
natter  on,  and  the  way  was  now  clear  for  Savonarola's  destruc- 
tion. 
On  the  7th  of  April  1498  an  immense  throng  gathered  in  the 


Fiazsa  deUa  Sgnoria  to  enjoy  the  baibama  tight.  Tm  thidt 
baoks  of  combustibles  40  yds.  long,  with  a  narrow  space  between, 
had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  five  hundred  soldiers 
kept  a  wide  drde  clear  of  the  crowd.  Some  writers  aver  that  the 
piles  were  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  Dominicans  from  one 
side,  the  Franciscans  from  the  other,  inarched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Loggia  dei  Lanxi,  which  had  been  divided  by  • 
hoaiding  into  two  separate  compartments.  The  Dominicans 
were  led  by  Savonarola  carrying  the  host,  which  he  reverently 
dqnsited  on  an  altar  prqared  in  his  portion  of  the  loggia.  The 
magistrates  signalled  to  the  two  champions  to  advance.  Fri 
Domenico  stepped  forward,  but  neither  Rondinelli  nor  Fri 
Francesco  appoued.  The  Franciscans  began  to  urge  fantastic 
objections,  and,  when  Savonarola  insisted  that  his  champion 
should  bear  the  hoet,  they  cried  out  against  the  sacrilege  of 
exposing  the  Redeemer's  body  to  the  flames.  All  was  turmoil 
and  confusion,  the  crowd  fiantia  And,  although  RondiaelU 
had  not  come,  the  signoiy  sent  angiy  messages  to  ask  why  the 
Dominicans  delayed  the  triaL  It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and 
a  ttoim  shower  gave  the  authorities  a  pretext  for  declaring  that 
hnven  was  against  the  ordeaL  The  Frandscana  slipped  away 
unobserved,  but  Savonarola  raising  the  host  attempted  to  lead 
his  monks  acrx»s  the  piazza  in  the  same  solemn  order  as  before. 
On  this  the  popular  fury  burst  forth.  Defrauded  of  their  bbody 
diversion,  the  people  were  wild  with  rage.  Frl  Girolarao't 
power  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  Ndther  he  nor  his  brethrea 
would  have  lived  to  reach  St  Mark's  but  for  the  devoted  hdp  ol 
Salviati  and  his  men.  Against  the  real  culprits,  the  Ftandicans, 
no  anger  was  fdt;  the  xealons  prior,  the  prophet  and  lawgiver 
of  Florence,  was  made  the  popular  aospegoat.  Notwithstanding 
the  anguish  that  must  have  filled  his  heart,  the  fallen  man 
preserved  his  dignity  and  calm.  Mounting  his  own  pulpit  in  St 
Mark's  he  quietly  related  the  events  of  the  day  to  the  faithful 
assembled  in  the  church,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  cell,  while  th* 
mob  on  the  square  outside  was  clamouring  for  his  blood. 

The  next  morm'ng,  the  signory  having  decreed  the  prior** 
banishment,  Francesco  Valori  and  other  leading  Piagnoni 
hurried  to  him  to  concert  measures  for  his  safety. 
Meanwhile  the  government  dedded  on  his  arrest,  and  ^7" 
no  sooner  was  this  made  public  than  the  populace  mat 
rushed  to  the  attack  of  the  convent.  The  doon  of 
St  Mark's  were  hastily  secured,  and  Savonarola  discovered 
that  his  adherents  had  secretly  prepared  aims  and  munitiont 
and  were  ready  to  stand  a  siege  The  signory  sent  to 
order  all  laymen  to  quit  the  doister,  and  a  fecial  summons 
to  ValorL  After  tome  hesitation  the  latter  obeyed,  hoping 
by  his  influence  to  rally  all  the  Piagnoni  to  the  rescue.  But 
he  was  murdered  in  the  street,  and  his  palace  sacked  by  the 
mob.  The  monks  and  their  few  remaining  friends  made  a  most 
deq>ente  defence.  In  vain  Savonan^  besought  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  When  the  chotch  was  finally  stormed  Savona- 
rola was  teen  praying  at  the  altar,  and  Fii  Domenico,  aimed  with 
an  enormous  candlestick,  guarding  him  from  the  bk>ws  of  the 
mob.  A  few  disdples  dragged  their  bdovod  master  to  the  inner 
library  and  urged  him  to  escape  by  the  window.  He  hesitated, 
seemed  about  to  consent,  when  a  cowardly  monk,  one  Malatesta 
Sacramoro,  cried  out  that  the  shepherd  should  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  flock.  Thereupon  SavonaroU  turned,  bade  farewell  to 
the  brethren,  and,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Domenico, 
quietly  surrendered  to  his  enemies.  Later,  betrayed  by  the 
same  Malatesta,  Fri  Silvestro  was  also  seized.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  Savonarola  was 
lodged  in  the  tower  cdl  which  had  once  harboured  Cosmo  de' 
Medid. 

Now  came  an  exultant  brief  from  the  pcye.  His  weD-bdovcd 
Florentines  were  true  sons  of  the  church,  but  must  crown  their 
good  deeds  by  despatching  the  criminals  to  Rome.  Sforza  was 
equally  rejoiced  by  the  news,  and  the  only  potentate  who  could 
have  perhaps  saved  Savonarola's  Ufe,  Charles  of  France,  had  died 
on  the  day  of  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Thus  another  of  the  friar's 
pTopbedes  was  verified,  and  its  fulfilment  cost  him  his  sole 
protector.  Hk  sipioqr  icfused  to  send  their  piitonen  to  Rimc^ 
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bat  tlicy  did  Rome's  bebists.  Savonarola's  Judges  wetfe  chosen 
from  his  bitterest  foes.  Day  aftor  day  he  was  tortuxed.  and  in 
bis  agooy,  with  a  frame  weakened  by  constant  austerity  and  the 
nental  strain  of  the  past  months,  he  made  every  admission 
lirmsndrd  by  his  tormentors.  But  directly  be  was  released 
from  the  rack  he  always  withdrew  the  confessions  uttered 
in  the  delirium  of  paixL  These  being  too  incoherent  to  serve  for 
a  legal  report,  a  false  account  of  the  friar's  avowab  was  drawn 
np  and  published. 

Though  physically  unable  to  resist  torture,  Savonarob's 
deamess  of  mind  relumed  whenever  be  was  at  peace  in  his  cell. 
So  long  as  writing  materials  were  allowed  him  he  employed 
himself  in  making  a  commentary  on  the  I^ms,  in  which  be 
restated  all  his  doctrines.  Alexander  was  frantically  eager  to 
see  his  enemy  die  in  Rome.  But  the  signory  insisted  that  the 
false  prophet  should  suffer  death  before  the  Florentines  whom 
be  had  so  long  led  astray.  The  matter  was  finally  compromised. 
A  second  mock  trial  was  held  by  two  apostolic  commissioners 
q)edally  appointed  by  the  pope.  One  of  the  new  judges  was  a 
Venetian  general  of  the  Dominicans,  the  other  a  Spaniard. 
Meanwhile  the  trial  of  Brothers  Domenico  and  Silvestro  was  still 
in  progress.  The  former  remained  faithful  to  his  master  and 
himself.  No  extremity  of  torture  could  make  him  recant  or 
extract  a  syllable  to  Savonarola's  hurt;  he  steadfastly  repeated 
Ids  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  prior's  mission.  Fii  Silvestrx) 
oo  the  contrary  gave  way  at  mere  sigjbt  of  the  rack,  and  this  seer 
of  heavenly  visions  owned  himself  and  his  master  guilty  of  every 
oifloe  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  two  commiaBioners  soon  ended  their  task.  They  had  the 
pope's  orders  that  Savonarola  was  to  die  "  even  were  be  a  second 
J<^n  the  Baptist."  On  three  successive  days  they  "  examined  " 
the  prior  with  worse  tortures  than  before.  But  be  now  resisted 
pain  better,  and,  althou^  more  than  once  a  promise  to  recant 
was  extorted  from  him,  he  reasserted  his  innocence  when  un- 
bound, crying  out,  "  My  God,  I  denied  Thee  for  fear  of  pain." 
On  the  evening  of  the  sand  of  May  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced on  him  and  his  two  disciples.  Savonarola  listened 
unmoved  to  the  awful  words,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his 
interrupted  devotions.  Fri  Domenico  exulted  in  the  thou^t 
of  dying  by  his  master's  side;  Fri  Silvestro,  on  the  contrary, 
laved  with  despair. 

The  only  favour  Savonarola  craved  before  death  was  a  short 
interview  with  his  fellow  victims.  This  the  signory  unwillingly 
granted.  Tlie  memorable  meeting  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cinquecento.  During  their  forty  days  of  confinement  and  torture 
each  one  had  been  told  that  the  others  had  recanted,  and  the  false 
report  of  Savonarola's  confesuon  bad  been  shovm  to  the  two 
monks.  The  three  were  now  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  Fri 
Domenico's  loyalty  had  never  wavered,  and  the  weak  Silvestro's 
enthusiasm  rekindled  at  sight  of  his  chief.  Savonarola  prayed 
with  the  two  men,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  exhorted  them 
by  the  memory  of  their  Saviour's  crucifixion  to  submit  meekly 
to  their  fate.  Midm'ght  was  long  past  when  Savonarola  was  led 
back  to  his  ceU.  Jacopo  Niccolini,  one  of  a  religious  fraternity 
dedicated  to  c<Misoling  the  last  hours  of  condemned  men,  remained 
with  him.  Spent  with  weakness  and  fatigue  he  asked  leave  to 
rest  his  head  on  his  companion's  lap,  and  quickly  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  As  Niccolini  tells  us,  the  martyr's  face  became  serene  and 
smiling  as  a  chOd's.  On  awaking  he  addressed  kind  words  to  the 
compassionate  brother,  and  then  prophesied  that  dire  calamities 
would  befall  Florence  during  the  reign  of  a  pope  named  Clement. 
The  carefully  recorded  pr^ction  was  verified  by  the  siege  of 

The  execution  took  place  the  next  morning.  A  scaffold, 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  magistrates'  rostrum, 

haid  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  piles  of  the 
^t^^       ordeal  had  stood.    At  one  end  of  the  platform  was  a 

huge  cross  with  faggots  heaped  at  its  base.  As  the 
prisoners,  clad  in  penitential  haircloth,  were  led  across  the  bridge, 
wanton  boys  thrust  sharp  sticks  between  the  planks  to  wound 
tbeir  feet.  First  came  the  ceremonial  of  degradation.  Sacer- 
ilotal  robes  were  thrown  over  the  victims,  and  tben  roughly 


stripped  off  by  two  Dominicans,  the  bishop  of  Vasona  and  the 
prior  of  Sta  Maria  Novella.  To  the  bishop's  formula, "  I  separate 
ihee  from  the  church  militant  and  the  church  triumphant," 
Savonarola  replied  in  firm  tones,  "  Not  from  the  church  triumph- 
ant; that  is  beyond  thy  power."  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
Savonarola  was  the  last  to  suffer.  His  disciples*  bodies  already 
dangled  from  the  arms  of  the  cross  before  he  was  hung  on  the 
centre  beam.  Then  the  pile  was  fired.  For  a  moment  the  wind 
blew  the  flames  aside,  leaving  the  corpses  untouched.  *'A  miracle," 
cried  the  weeping  Piagnoni;  but  then  the  fire  leapt  up  and 
ferocious  yells  of  triumph  rang  from  the  mob.  At  dusk  the 
martyrs'  remains  were  collected  in  a  cart  and  thrown  into  the 
Amo. 

Savonarola's  party  was  apparently  annihilated  by  his  death, 
but,  when  in  1529-1530  Florence  was  exposed  to  the  horrors 
predicted  by  him,  the  most  heroic  defenders  of  his  beloved  tf 
ungrateful  city  were  Piagnoni  who  ruled  their  lives  by  his  precepts 
and  revered  his  memory  as  that  of  a  saint. 

Savonarola's  writings  may  be  classed  in  three  categories: — (i) 
numerous  sermons,  collected  mainly  by  Lorenzo  Violi,  one  of  his 
niost  enthusiastic  hearers;  (2)  an  immense  number  of  devotional 
and  moral  essays  and  some  theological  works,  of  which  //  Trionfo 
dclla  Croce  is  the  chief;  (3)  a  few  short  poems  and  a  political  treatise 
on  the  government  of  Florence.  Although  his  faith  in  the  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  swerved,  his  strenuous  protests 
ogainst  papal  corruptions,  his  reliance  on  the  liible  as  his  surest 
guide,  ana  his  intense,  moral  earnestness  undoubtedly  connect 
Savonarola  with  the  movement  that  heralded  the  Reformation. 

Bibliography. — A.  G.  RudcUjach,  Hieronymtts  Savonarola  und 
seine  Zeit,  aus  den  Quelten  dargeslelU  (Hamburg,  1835);  Karl  Meier, 
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dargesUltt  (Berlin,  1836J;  Padre  Vincenzo  Marchcse,  Storia  di  S, 
Marco  di  Firer.ze  (Florence,  1855);  F.  T.  Perrens..  Jfrdme  Savo- 
naroln,  sa  vie,  ses  predications,  ses  icrits  (Paris,  1853) ;  R.  R.  Madden, 
Tke  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  «c.  (London,  1854); 
Bartolommco  Aguarone.  Vita  di  Frd  Geronimo  Savonarola  (Alcs- 
Randria.  1857);  L.  von  Ranke,  "  Savonarola  und  die  Florcntinische 
Republik  "  in  his  Hist.-biogr.  Studien  (Leip7ig.  1877).  The  standard 
modern  work  on  Savonarola  is  Pasquale  Viltari's,  La  Storia  di  fri 
Girolamo  Savonarola  e  de'  suoi  tempt  (Florence,  i887)"bascd  on  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  original  authorities  and  containing  a  number 
of  new  documents  (Enelish  translation  by  Linda  Villan,  London, 
1889).  For  the  orthodox  Catholic  view  sec  L.  Pastor's  Ceschickte 
der  Pdpite,  vol.  iii.  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1886-1896)  and  Zur  BeurteUung 
Savonarolas  (i8g8),  which  arc  very  hostile  to  the  friar,  and  H.  Lucas, 
S.  J.,  Girolamo^  Savonarola  (London,  1899).  Among  other  recent 
works  P.  ViUari  and  E.  CaaSnova  have  published  a  Scetta  dipredicke 
e  scritti  di  Fri  Girolamo  Savonarola  con  nuovi  documenti  (Florence, 
1898);  //  Savonarola  e  la  critica  tedcsca  (Florence,  1900),  a  selection 
of  translations  from  the  German.  See  also  Schnitzcr,  QueUcn  und 
Forschungen  zur  GcschicfUe  Savonarolas  (1902).  (L.  V.) 

SAVORY,  SIR  WILUAH  SCOVEIX.  Bart.  (1836-1895}. 
British  surgeon,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November  1826,  in 
Ix)ndon.  He  entered  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  1844, 
becoming  M.R.C.S.  in  1847,  and  F.R.C.S.  in  1852.  From  1849 
to  1859  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
at  St  Bartholomew's,  and  for  many  years  curator  of  the 
museum,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pathological  and  physio- 
logical work.  In  1859  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Paget  as  lecturer 
on  general  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  1861  he  became  assistant 
surgeon,  and  in  1S67  surgeon,  holding  the  latter  post  till  1891; 
and  from  1869  to  1S89  he  was  lecturer  on  surgery.  In  the  College 
of  Surgeons  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  influence,  and  was 
president  for  four  successive  years,  1885-1888.  As  Hunterian 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  (1859-1861), 
he  lectured  on  "  General  Physiology  "  and  the  "  Physiology  of 
Food."  In  18S4  he  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  on  the 
"  Pathology  of  Cancer."  In  18S7  he  delivered  the  Hunterian 
Oration.  In  1879,  at  Cork,  he  had  declared  against  "  Listerism  " 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, "  the  last  public 
expression,"  it  has  been  said,  "  by  a  prominent  surgeon  against 
the  now  accepted  method  of  modern  surgery."  In  18S7  he 
became  surgeon-extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1890 
he  was  made  a  baronet.  Savory,  who  was  an  able  operator,  but 
averse  from  exhibitions  of  brilliancy,  was  a  powerful  and  authori- 
tative man  in  his  profession,  his  lucidity  of  expression  being 
almoit  as  valuable  as  his  great  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
anatomy.    He  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of  March  1895. 
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SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF 


SAVOT,  HOUSE  OP,  a  dynasty  which  raled  over  the  territory 
oC  Savoy  and  Piedmont  for  nine  centuries,  and  now  reigns  over 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Savoy  was  known  to  the 
Romans  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  In  the  stfa  century 
the  territory  was  conquered  by  the  Burgundians,  and  formed 
part  of  their  kingdom;  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Franks.  It  was  included  in  Charlemagne's 
empire  and  was  divided  by  him  into  counties,  which  evolved  there 
as  elsewhere  into  hereditary  fiefs;  but  after  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne's  empire,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  revived  and 
Savoy  was  again  absorbed  in  it.  After  the  collapse  of  that 
monarchy  its  territories  passed  to  the  German  kings,  and  Savoy 
was  divided  between  the  counts  of  Provence,  of  Albon,  of  Gex, 
of  Bresse,  of  the  Gencvois,  of  Maurienne,  the  lords  of  Habsburg, 
of  Zihringen,  &c.,  and  several  prelates. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Savoy  is  Umberto  Biancanuuio 
(Humbert  the  White-handed),  a  feudal  lord  of  uncertain  but 
probably  Teutonic  descent,  who  in  1003  was  count  of 
J?^^^  Salmourenc  in  the  Vicnnois,  in  1017  of  Nyon  on  the 
t„ttt  l^f  of  Geneva,  and  in  1024  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Alps.  In  1034  he  obtained 
part  of  Maurienne  as  a  reward  for  helping  King  Conrad  the  Salic 
to  make  good  his  claims  on  Burgundy.  He  also  obtained  the 
counties  of  Savoy,  Belley ,  part  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  the  Chablais. 
With  these  territories  Umberto  commanded  three  of  the  great 
Alpine  passes,  viz.  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  two  St  Bernards. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  son  Oddone  married  Adelaide,  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Odclrico  Manfrcdi,  marquess  of  Susa,  a 
descendant  of  Arduino  of  Ivrca,  king  of  Italy,  who  ruled  over  the 
counties  of  Turin,  Auriate,Asti,Bredulo,VerceUi,&c.,  correspond- 
ing roughly  to  modem  Piedmont  and  part  of  Liguria  (1045). 
Umberto  died  some  time  after  1656  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
.  son,  Amadcus  I.,  at  whose  dcatlk<he  country  passed 

to  Oddone,  the  husband  of  the  countess  Adelaide. 
Oddone  thus  came  to  rule  over  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,'  a  fact  which  was  to  dominate  the  policy  of  Savoy  until 
i860;  its  situation  between  powerful  neighbours  accounting  for 
its  vacillating  attitude,  whence  arose  the  charges  of  duplicity 
levelled  against  many  of  its  rulers,  while  its  dominion  over  the 
Alpine  passes  brought  many  advantages.  Oddone  died  in  1060, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Adelaide;  but  before  her  death 
in  lOQi  his  s6n,  Petei  I.,  became  count,  and  subsequently  the 
latter's  brother,  Amadeus  II.  Under  Humbert  II.  (1080) 
occurred  the  first  clash  with  the  Piedraontese  communes,  but  he 
and  bis  successors,  Amadeus  III.  (who  died  on  his  way  home 
„  ■  from  the  crusades)  and  "Thomas  L  (1189),  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation  towards  them.  "liomas,  who 
reigned  until  1333,  was  a  Ghibelline  in  politics  and  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  Savoy,  for  be  was  created  Imperial 
Vicar  and  acquired  important  extensions  of  territory  in  the 
Pugey,  Vaud  and  Romont  to  the  west  of  the  Alps,  and 
Carignano,  Pincrolo,  Moncalieri  and  Vigone  to  the  east;  he 
also  exercised  sway  over  Geneva,  Albenga,  Savona  and  Saluzzo. 
At  his  death  these  territories  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
Thomas  II.  obtaining  Piedmont,  Aitnone  the  Chablais^  Peter 
and  Philip  other  fiefs,  and  Amadeus  IV.,  the  eldest,  Savoy  and 
a  general  overlordship  over  his  brothers'  estates.  Peter  visited 
England  several  times,  one  of  his  nieces,  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
being  the  wife  of  the  English  king  Henry  III.,  and  another, 
Sancha,  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  Heniy  conferred 
great  honours  on  Peter,  creating  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave 
him  a  palace  on  the  "Thames,  known  as  Savoy  House.  Count 
Peter  also  acquired  fresh  territories  in  Vaud,  and  defeated 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  at  ChiUon.  Thomas's  other  sons  received 
Sets  and  bishoprics  abroad,  and  one  of 'them,  Boniface,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  II.,  after  capturing  several 
dties  and  castles  in  Piedmont,  lost  them  again  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  citizens  of  Turin,  but  was  afterwards  liberated. 
He  alone  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  I.  left  male  heirs,  and  his  son 
Amadeus  V.  (1385-1333)  reunited  the  scattered  dominions  of 
his  house.  When  Amadeus  succeeded  to  the  throne  these  were 
divided  into  the  county  of  Savoy  (bis  own  territory),  the  princi- 


pality of  Piedmont  ruled  by  his  neplww  PhSip,  prince  o(  Adiaea 
(a  title  acquired  through  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Villehaidauin, 
heiress  of  Achaea  and  the  Morea),  and  Vaud  ruled  by  his  brother 
Louis.  But  although  this  divisioa  was  formally  recognized  in 
129s,  Amadeus  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  own  supremacy 'over 
the  whole  country  and  making  of  it  a  more  unified  state  ti»n 
before,  and  by  war,  purchase  or  treaty  he  regained  other  fiefs 
which  his  predecessors  had  lost.  He  fought  in  many  campaigns 
against  the  dauphins  of  Viennois,  the  counts  of  Cenevois,  the 
people  of  Sion  and  Geneva,  the  marquesses  of  Saluzzo  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  barons  of  Faucigny.  He  also  acted  as  peacemaker 
between  France  and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  of  Luxembuig  00  his  expedition  to  Italy,  reorganized  the 
finances  of  the  realm  and  reinforced  the  Salic  law  of  succession. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Edward  (X3a3-i339),  known  as 
"  the  Liberal,"  on  account  of  his  extravagance,  and  Aimone,  thfc 
Peaceful  (1339-1343),  who  strove  to  repair  the  harm  done  to 
the  slate's  exchequer  by  his  predecessor  and  proved 
one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  line.  Amadeus  VI.  (1343-  ^^ 
1383),  son  of  the  latter  (known  a*  the  Cmie  Verde  or 
Green  Count  because  of  the  costume  he  habitually  wore  «t 
tourneys),  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  won  a  reputation 
as  a  bold  knight  in  the  fields  of  chivalry  and  in  the  crusades, 
and  be  inaugurated  a  new  policy  for  his  house  by  devoting  more 
attention  to  his  Italian  possessions  than  to  those  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Alps  and  in  Switzerland.  In  1366  he  led  an  expedition 
to  the  East  against  the  Turks;  and  he  arbitrated  between  Milan 
and  the  house  of  Montferrat  (1379),  between  the  Scaligeri  and  the 
Visconti,  and  between  Venice  and  Genoa  after  the  "  War  of 
Chioggia  "  (1381).  Amadeus  was  the  fint  sovereign  to  introduce 
a  system  of  gratuitous  legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  He  iin- 
*lbrtunately  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
while  aiding  that  prince  in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  he  died  of  the  plague,  leaving  his  rea)m  to  his  son, 
Amadeus  VII.,  the  Cmte  Roao  or  "  Red  Count "  (1383-1391); 
the  latter  added  Nice  (1388)  and  other  territories  to  bis  domains. 

During  the  reign  of  Amadeus  VIII.  (1391-1440),  Savoy 
prospered  in  every  way.  The  count  extended  his  territories 
both  in  Savoy  itself  and  in  Italy,  and  in  1416  was 
created  duke  by  the  emperor  Sigismund.  He  was  ''jJJJ**' 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  in  1430 
he  promulgated  a  general  statute  of  laws  for  the  whole  duchy, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  cities  whose  privileges 
were  thereby  curtailed.  In  1434  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  ot 
Ripaille  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  continued  to  conduct  the 
chief  affairs  of  the  state  and  to  mediate  between  foreign  Powen, 
leaving  matters  of  less  importance  to  his  son  Louis.  Five  years 
later  the  council  of  Basel  by  a  strange  decision  elected  Amadeus 
pope,  in  spile  of  his  not  being  a  priest,  and  deposed  Eugenius  IV. 
Amadeus  accepted  the  dignity,  assuming  the  style  of  Felix  V., 
and  abdicated  the  dukedom.  For  nine  years  he  remained  pope, 
although  he  never  went  to  Rome  and  one-half  of  Christendom 
regarded  him  as  an  anti-pope.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  (1447) 
Thomas  of  Sarzana.was  elected  as  Nicholas  V.,  and  in  1449 
Amadeus  abdicated  and  returned  to  his  liermitage  at  Bjpailie, 
where  he  died  two  years  later  (see  Feux  V.). 

Under  Louis  Savoy  began  to  decline,  for  he  .was  indolent, 
incapable,  and  entirely  ruled  by  bis  wife,  Anne  of  Lusignan, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
woman;  she  induced  him  to  fit  out  an  expensive  expedition  to 
Cyprus,  which  brought  him  no  advantage  save  the  barren  title 
of  king  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  Armenia.  He  neglected  to 
make  good  the  claims  which  he  might  have  enforced  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan  on  the  death  of  Filippo  Maiia,  the  last  Visconti  (1447). 
His  latter  years  were  troubled  by  conspiracies  and  dissensions  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  and  even  of  his  own  son,  Philip,  count  of 
Bresse.  He  went  to  France  to  seek  aid  of  King  Louis  XI.,  but 
died  there  in  146J.  In  spite  of  his  incapacity  he  acquired  the 
city  of  Freiburg  and  the  homage  of  the  lords  of  Monaco.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amadeus  IX  (1455-1471)]  who  00 
account  of  ill-health  left  the  duchy  in  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
Yolande,  sister  of  Louis  XI.    This  led  to  feuds  and  inuixues 
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oo  the  put  et  the  Ftencb  king  end  of  PhiHp  of  Biene,  and 
SiTDjr  would  probably  have  been  dismembered  but  for  the 
patriotic  action  of  the  States  General.  On  Amadeus'i  death, 
hit  ibn  Fhilibert  I.  (1473-1489)  succeeded,  but  as  he  was  a  minor 
the  States  Geaetal  appointed  his  mother  Yolande  regent.  Wan 
and  dvil  commotions  occupied  the  period  of  his  minority  and 
Savoy  lost  Freiburg  and  many  other  territories.  Yolande  died  in 
1471,  and  the  regency  was  disputed  by  various  claimant*;  Fbilip 
of  Brtsse  having  obtained  it  by  force,  he  carried  off  Philibert, 
who  died  in  1482  at  Lyons.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit  brother 
Charles  I.  (i48>-i4go),  who,  freed  by  Louis  XI.  from  the  danger- 
ous protection  of  Philip  of  Breiae  and  by  death  from  that  of  the 
Fiench  king,  crushed  the  rebelliout  nobles  and  seized  Saluzzo 
(1487).  He  did  much  to  raise  the  falling  fortunes  of  his  house, 
butdiedattheageof  thirty^one.  Under  his  successor  Charles  II. 
(i49»^496),  an  infant  in  arms,  the  duchy  was  again  distracted 
by  dvil  war  and  foreign  invasions.  Charles  died  at  an  early  age, 
and,  having  no  male  heirt,  the  aged  Philip  of  Bresse  succeeded, 
but  reigned  only  for  one  year.  Fhilibert  II.  (1497-1504)  followed, 
but  he  was  devoted  only  to  pteasnre  and  left  the  helm  of  state 
to  his  half-brother,  Renato,  ahd  later  to  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Austria.  He  died  without  heirs  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  in.  During  bis  reign  Savoy  abandoned  its 
attitude  of  subserviency  to  France,  adopting  a  policy  of  greater 
independence,  and  became  more  friendly  to  Austria. 

Under  Charles  III.  (1504-1553),  the  duchy  suffered  a  series  of 
oiisfortunes.  Althou^  the  duke  strove  after  peace  at  almost 
any  price,  he  was  nearly  always  involved  in  war  and 
lost  many  possessions,  including  Geneva  and  Vaud. 
At  bis  death  the  whole  country  was  overrun  by 
the  hostile  armies  of  Francis  I.  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Emmanuel  Fhilibert 
(<553~>s8o),  was  serving  in  the  Spanish  armies.  Emmanuel 
CDukl  not  take  possession  of  the  duchy  at  once,  but  continued 
to  serve  the  emperor  as  govemor-gcAcral  of  the  Low  Countries. 
By  his  victory  at  St  Quentin  over  the  French  in  tss7  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  day,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambri^  he  was  reinstated  in 
iDOSt  of  his  hereditary  possessions  (1559).  Under  Emmanuel 
Fhihlicrt  Savoy  lost  all  traces  of  constitutional  government  and 
became  an  absolute. despotism  of  the  type  then  predominating 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  he 
raised  his  country  from  nun  and  degradation  into  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  monarchy.  He  induced  both  France  and  Spain 
to  evacuate  the  fortresses  which  they  still  held  in  Piedmont, 
made  a  profitable  exchange  of  territory  with  the  Bernese,  and 
tctjuired  an  extension  of  seaboard  by  the  purchase  of  Tenda 
and  Oneglia  (see  Eioianuel  Phiubert  of  Savoy). 
f  His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  sumamed- 
I,  the  Great,  strengthened  the  tendency  of  Savoy  to 

became  less  of  a  French  and  more  of  an  Italian  Power, 
la  1588  lie  wrested  Saluzzo  from  the  French,  but  his  expeditions 
to  Provence  and  Switzerland  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
he  took  the  Spanish  side,  and  at  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601), 
•''kiw't**  he  gave  up  all  his  territories  beyond  the  Rhone,  his 
possession  of  Saluzzo  was  confirmed.  His  attempt  to  capture 
Geneva  by  treachery  (1602)  failed,  and  although  on  the  death  of 
Francesco  Goozaga,  duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  he  seized 
the  latter  city  (1611)  be  was  forced  by  Spain  and  her  allies  to 
iclinquith  it.  The  Spaniards  invaded  the  duchy,  but  after 
several  years  of  hard  fighting  the  peace  of  r6r8  left  his  territory 
almost  intact.  In  ri]8  he  sided  with  Spain  against  France; 
Ibe  amies  of  the  latter  overran  the  duchy,  and  Charles 
Emmanud  died  in  1630  (see  Charles  Emuanuel).  His  son, 
Victor  Amadeus  I.  (1630-1637),  succeeded  to  little  more  than  a 
title,  but  by  his  alliance  with  France — his  wife  Christina  being 
a  daughter  of  Henry  IV. — he  managed  to  regain  most  of  his 
territories.  He  proved  a  wise  and  popular  ruler,  and  his  early 
deith  was  much  deplored.  His  eldest  son,  Francis  Giacinto,  a 
minor,  lived  only  a  year,  and  his  second  son,  Charles  Emmanuel 
IL,  abo  •  minor,  remained  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 


That  princess,  in  q)lte  of  her  French  origin,  resisted  theattempts 
of  France,  then  dominated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  govern 
Savoy,  but  her  quarrels  with  her  brothers-in-Uw  led  to  dvil  war, 
in  which  the  Utter  obtained  the  help  of  Spain,  and  Christina  that 
of  France.  In  the  end  the  duchess  succeeded  in  patching  up 
these  feuds  and  saving  the  dynasty,  and  in  1648  Charts 
Emmanud  n.  assumed  the  government.  The  war  between 
France  and  Spain  continued  to  rage,  and  Savoy,  on  whme 
territory  much  of  the  fighting  took  place,  suffered  aeverdy  in 
consequence.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (i  669)  the  war  came 
to  an  end  and  Savoy  regained  most  of  the  towns  occupied  by 
France.  Charles  died  in  1675  and  was  succeeded  by  ^^ 
his  only  son,  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1675-173J).  The  X]2|i^ 
latter's  minority  was  passed  under  the  regency  of  his  a, 
able  but  imperious  mother,  Jeanne  of  Savoy-Nemours. 
He  married  Anne.of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  England 
and  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  French  king  treated 
Victor  Amadeus  almost  as  a  vassal,  and  obliged  him  to  persecute 
his  Protestant  (WaMensian)  subjects.  But  the  young  duke, 
galled  by  Louis's  overbearing  arrogance,  eventually  asserted  his 
independence  and  joined  the  league  of  Austria,  Spain  and 
Venice  agahst  him  in  1690.  The  campaign  was  curled  on  with 
vatymg  success,  but  usually  to  the  advantage  of  Louis,  and  the 
French  victory  at  Marsiglia  and  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  allies 
induced  Victor  to  come  to  terms  with  France,  and  to  turn  against 
the  imperialists  (1696).  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  a  general 
peace  was  concluded.  In  the  war.of  the  Spanish  Succession  (t  700) 
we  find  Victor  at  first  on  the  French  side,  until,  dissatisfied  with 
the  continued  insolence  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
he  went  over  to  the  Austrians  in  1704.  The  French  invaded 
Piedmont,  but  were  totally  defeated  at  the  siege  of  Turin  by 
Victor  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1706),  and  eventu- 
ally driven  from  the  country.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
Victor  received  the  long<ovcted  Montferrat  and  was  nude  king 
of  Sicily;  but  in  1718  the  powers  obliged  him  to 
'exch;mge  that  kingdom  for  Sardinia,  which  conferred  V^*^ 
on  the  rulers  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  the  title  subse-  ^^^^, 
quently  borne  by  them  until  they  assumed  that  of 
kings  of  Italy.  In  1 730  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  retired  to  Cbamb^,  and  married  the  coidltCss  01 
San  Sebastiano  (afterwards  Marchioness  of  Spigno).  His  wife's 
ambitions  induced  him  to  try  to  regain  the  crown,  but  his  son 
had  him  arrested,  and  he  died  in  prison  in  1731  (see  Viciot 
Amadeus  IL). 

Charles  Emmanud  III.  (i  730-1 773)  was  a  bom  soldier  and 
took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  on  the  side  of  France 
against  Austria,  arid  for  his  victory  at  Guastalla  (1754)  <*ss 
awarded  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1736),  retaining  only  Novara 
and  Tortona.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  jvUch  broke 
out  on  the  death,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  he  took  the' side 
of  Maria  Theresa  (174s).  By  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in 
1748,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the  Fiench,  Savoy  gained  some 
further  accessions  of  territory  in  Piedmont.  The  reign  of 
Charles's'son,  Victor  Amadeus  III.  (1773-1796),  was  a  period  ot 
decadence;  the  king  was  incapable  and  extravagant,  and  he 
chose  equ^y  incapable  ministers.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  sided  with  the  royalists  and  was  eventually 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  French  republic.  The  army  being 
demoralized  and  the  treasury  empty,  the  kingdom  yim 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  republican  forces.  Savoy  /wacs 
became  a  French  province,  and,  although  the  Pied-  tav 
montese  troops  resisted  bravely  for  four  years  in  the  ""* 
face  of  continual  ddeals,  Victor  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle  as 
hopeless,  signed  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards (1796).  He  was  succeeded  m  turn  by  his  three  sons, 
Charles  Emmanud  IV.,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and  Charles  Felix. 
Charles  Emmanud  (1796-1809),  believing  in  Bonaparte's 
promises,  wasmduced  to  enter  btto  a  confederation  with  France 
and  give  up  the  citadel  of  Turin  to  the  French,  which  meant 
the  end  of  his  country's  independence.  Realiring  his  folly  be 
abdicated  on  the  6th  of  December  1796,  and  retired  to  Sardinia, 
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.  the  French  occupied  tlie  whole  of  Piedmont.  After  the 
dcfeai  of  the  French  by  the  Auuro-Russiaa  armies  during 
Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  Charles  Emmanuel  landed  at 
Leghorn,  hoping  to  regain  his  Idngdom;  but  Napoleon  returned, 
aad  by  his  brilliant  viaory  at  Marengo  he  reaffirmed  his  position 

in  Italy.  The  Iting  retired  to  Naples,  abdicated  once 
I**,  more  (1803),  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus;  he 

^,  "       died  in  Rome  in  1829.     Victor  Emmanuel  1.  (i8o»- 

zSao)  remained  in  Sardinia  until  by  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (June  9,  1815)  his  dominions  were 
RStond  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa, 

From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  tlie  house  of  Savoy  are  bound 
up  with  those  of  Italy  (see  Italy,  History).  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
abdicated  m  x83x  in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felia  (1821- 
iSji).  The  latter  being  without  a  son,  the  succession  devolved 
■poa  Charles  Albert,  of  the  cadet  line  o(  the  pnnces  of  Caiignano, 
who  were  descended  from  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  L  Charies  Albert  abdicated,  on  the  evening  of  his 
defeat  at  Novara  (April  to,  1849),  in  favour  of  his  son  Vinor 
Emmanuel  II.  (1849-2878),  who  on  the  iSlh  of  February  1861 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  married 
in  iS4>  Maria  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  archduke  Rainer,  who 
bore  him  several  children,  viz.  Princeaa  Ctoihilde  (b.  1843),  who 
married  Prince  Napoleon;  Humbert,  prince  of  Piedmont  (1844); 
Anudeus,  duke  of  Aosta  (b.  1845);  Oddone,  duke  of  Montferrat 
(b.  1846);  and  Princess  Maria  Pia  (b.  1847).    Humbert,  who 

in  1868  had  married  Princess  Margherita  of  Skivoy, 

'    daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  biother,  the  duke  of 

Genoa,  became  king  of  Italy  on  his  father's  death  in  1878.    In 

July  Z900  he  was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at  Monza.    He 

was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
"^^^        born  in  1869,  who  during  his  father's  lifetime  bad 

borne  the  title  of  prince  of  Naples.     The  new  king  hod 

married  Princess  Elena  of  Montenegro  in  1896,  by 
whom  he  has  had  four  children,  viz.  Princess  Yolanda  Margheriu 
(b.  1901),  Princess  Mafalda  (b.  1902),  Humbert,  piince  of  Pied- 
mont (b.  1904),  and  Princess  Giovanna  (b.  1907). 

The  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Aosta,  was  offered  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Cortes  in  1870, 
which  he  accepted,  but,  finding  that  his  rule  was  not  popular, 
be  voluntarily  abdicated  in  1873  rather  than  cause  dvil  war. 
Id  t<67  he  married  Princess  Maria  Vittoria  dal  Pozzo  della 
Cistema,  who  bore  him  t>iree  sons,  viz.  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
duke  of  Aosta  (b.  1869),  commanding  an  Italian  army 
corps;  Victor  Emmanuel,  count  of  Turin;  and  Louis  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Abruzzi,  an  Italian  naval  officer  and  a  distinguished 
traveller,  ezpkner  and  man  of  science.  Amadeus's-  first 
wife  having  died  In  1876.  he  married  Princess  Maria  Letizia 
Bonaparte  in  1888,  who  bore  him  a  son.  Humbert,  count  of 
Salemi  (b.  in  1889). 

Blsuor.RArRT.^Luifii  Cibrario,  Sloria  idla  monarckia  di  Satoia 
CTurin.  1840).  for  the  early  history:  E.  Ricotti,  5/or«i  diUa  monar- 
fUa  PumcnUu,  in  6  vols.  (Florence,  i8«t,  &c.),  for  the  period  from 
MQ4  to  1675;  D.  Carutti.  Storia  delta  diplomaaia  della  corte  di 
Satoia  (7  vols.,  Rome,  187s,  &c.),  from  1494;  Nicomede  Bbnchi, 
jfaru  data  monarcUa  PiemonUu  (Turin,  1877),  for  the  period  rrom 
Vktor  Amadeus  III.  onward;  id.,  Slcria  idla  diplomatia  ntnpm 
im  llolia  (8  vols.,  Turin,  l86j),  very  important  (or  recent  history; 
A.  Wiel,  The  Ramana  «/  the  House  of  Satcy  (London,  1898),  a 
poplar  aad  somewhat  disjointed  work.  (L.  V.*) 

SAW.  •  tool  for  catting  wood  or  other  matciUI,  consisting  of  a 
blade  with  the  edge  dentated  or  toothed  and  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  steam,  water,  electric  or  other  power  (see  Tools). 
The  word  in  O.  Eng.  is  saga  and  appears,  in  such  forms  as 
Dutch  saaj,  Dan.  sav,  Ger.  SSge,  in  Teutonic  languages.  The 
root  is  sag-,  to  cut,  which  is  seen  in  Lat.  secure.  It  is  also  the  base 
of  such  English  words  as  scythe,  sickle,  &c.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  "  saw,"  a  masim,  proverb,  which  is  etymologic- 
ally  and  in  meaning  a  "  saying,"  from  the  Teutonic  base  sag-, 
10  say;  cf.  "  Saga,"  Ger.  sageit. 

tAWAMTVARI,  or  Savantvadi,  a  native  sUte  of  Bombay, 
India.  Area,  925  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  2i7,73»,  showing  an 
inanue  of  13%  during  the  preceding  decade.    The  surface  is 


broken  and  rugged,  interspersed  with  densdy-wooded  bills; 
in  the  valleys  are  gardens  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut 
palms.  Sawantwari  has  no  considerable  rivers;  the  chief 
streams  are  the  Karli  on  the  north  and  the  Terakhol  on  the 
south,  both  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
relaxing,  with  an  average  aimual  rainfall  of  150  in.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  is  £28,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  b  sar  desai, 
is  a  Mahratta  of  the  Bhonsla  family,  who  traces  back  his  descent 
to  the  16th  century.  There  are  special  manufactures  of  orna- 
ments carved  out  of  bison-horn,  painted  and  inlaid  lacquer-work, 
and  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  The  town  of  Sawamtwaki, 
or  Vadi,  is  picturesquely  situated  00  the  bank  of  a  large  lake, 
17  m.  E.  of  the  seaport  of  Vengurla.    Pop.  (1901)  10,313. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  Sawantwari 
was  the  highway  of  a  great  traffic  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  but  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  trade  suffered 
much  from  the  rivalry  of  the. Portuguese,  and  in  the  disturbances 
of  the  18th  century  it  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  conse- 
quence of  piracy,  the  whole  coasl-line  (including  the  port  of 
Vengurla)  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  2813. 

SAW-FLY,  the  name  given  to  the  memben  of  a  well-known 
subdivision  (Symphyta)  of  the  Hymenoptera  characterized  by 
posses^ng  a  sessile  abdomen  which  hides  the  base  of  the  posterior 
legs.  The  antexinae  vary  in  their  structure  and  in  the  number 
of  their  joints.  Two  of  the  processes  of  the  ovipositor  are 
modified  to  form  saws,  which  when  at  rest  lie  in  a  sheath  formed 
of  two  other  processes  which  are  modified  into  protective 
structures  or  valves.  The  larvae  are  usually  caterpillars,  but 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera  (moth* 
and  butterflies) 
by  the  greater 
number  of  their 
abdominal  pro- 
legs;  usually  6 
to  8  pairs  arc 
present.  When 
alarmed  they  roll^ 
themselves  up  in 
a  spiral  fashion; 
some  also  dis- 
charge a  thin  flui  d 
from  lateral  pores 

situated  above  the      j^^p  gaw-Fly    {Allulia   spinarun).  Saw- 
spiracles.  The  fly  (magnified,  with  Imes  to  left  showing  natural 
females    place  size),  caterpillare,  pupa  and  pupa-case, 
their  eggs  in  small 

incisions  made  by  means  of  their  saws  in  the  soft  parts  of 
leaves.  Usually  one  egg  is  placed  in  each  slit.  Some  ?pcdes 
merely  attach  their  eggs  in  strings  to  the  exterior  of  the  leaves. 
With  each  incision  a  orop  of  fluid  is  usually  excreted,  which 
serves  to  excite  a  flow  of  sap  to  the  wounded  part.  The  egg  iS 
said  to  absorb  this  sap,  and  so  to  increase  in  size.  One  genus 
(Nemalus)  alone  forms  galls.  These  occur  in  the  young  leaves 
of  the  willow,  a  tree  which  the  true  gall-fliei  do  not  atuck. 
Nemalus  venlriasus  resembles  the  bees  and  wasps  in  the  fact 
that  the  parthenogenetic  ova  produce  only  males;  as  a  rule  in 
the  animal  kingdom  the  absence  of  fertilization  rcsulu  is  the 
production  of  females. 

The  injury  which  the  saw-fllcs  inflict  upon  crops  or  young  trees  ii 
almost  entirely  brought  about  by  the  voracious  habhs  of  the  larva*. 
These  possess  well^developed  mouth-appeodaces,  by  means  of  whKh 
they  gnaw  their  way  out  of  the  leaf  in  which  they  have  been  hatched, 
and  then  tat  it.  In  this  way  the  turnip  saw-fly  (AaMt  sptttanm), 
not  to  be  coAfused  with  the  turnip  "fly,"  abeetlefPAyUofrelaiMMariiiii). 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  turnip,  often  completely  oonsuimng  the 
leafage  of  acres  at  a  time.  The  pine  saw-fly  Uophyrus  pirn)  causes 
great  damage  to  plantations  01  young  Scotch  firs,  devourtng  the 
buds,  the  leaves  and  even  the  hark  of  the  young  shoots.  Other 
species  infest  currant  and  gooKsbetry  bushes,  consiimmg  the  soft 
parts  of  the  leaves,  and  leaving  only  the  tough  veins.  Tlie  on^ 
remedy  In  moat  cases  is  to  ooiieet  and  kill  the  larvae  when  they  first 
appear,  or  to  spray  the  plants  whh  some  arsenical  wash.  1  he 
best  known  family  of  saw-flies  is  that  of  the  Teiillirtdinidae,n\onol 
whose  caterpillars  feed  on  leaves.  The  larvae  of  other  famlliea-;the 
Cepkidae  and  Siriddao—ast  internal  feeders,  buirawing  in  succulent 
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or  woody  •tenu,  ■nd  tb^  Umb*  an  in  an  extremely  reduced  con- 
dicioii. 

UVTRET.  WILLI  AM  (d.  1401),  English  Lollard,  was  a 
priest  at  Lyon  who  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
for  heresy  in  1399.  He  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
seriously  punished,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1401  he  is  found  in 
London,  where  his  preaching  again  attraued  the  notice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  statute  De  kaeretico  cembwendo 
had  just  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  heresy, 
but  it  bad  not  become  law  when  Sawtiey  was  summoned  10 
Si  Paul's  and  was  charged  with  denying  transubstantiation, 
with  refusing  to  adore  the  cross  except  as  a  symbol,  and  with  six 
other  heresies.  He  defended  himself  ably  against  Archbishop 
Thomas  Arundel,  but  in  February  he  was  condemned  and  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood.  Being  the  first  Lollard  to  be  put 
to  death  he  was  burned  at  St  Paul's  Cross  in  March  1401. 

SAWYER,  Sia  ROBERT  (1633-1693),  English  lawyer,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Sawyer,  auditor  of  the  dty  of  London , 
was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  classical  learning,  being  the  first  Ciavcn 
Scholar  in  1648.  He  acquired  a  good  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in 
1673  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  for  a  §hQrt 
time  in  1678  he  was  speaker.  Be  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
court  in  politics,  but  was  a  strong  opponent  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  was  one  of  tbe  draftsmen  of  the  Exclusion 
BilL  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  appear  as  counsel  in 
important  state  trials;  he  prosecuted  Sir  George  Wakeman 
and  others  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  plot  in  1679; 
In  1681,  having  been  in  that  year  appointed  attorney-general, 
he  appeared  for  the  ciown  in  the  prosecutions  of  Stephen 
College  and  Lord  Shaftesbury;  in  the  following  year  in  the 
proceedings  against  tbe  charter  of  the  dty  of  London;  and  in 
1683  against  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  for  compUdty 
in  tbe  Rye  House  plot;  and  he  conducted  tbe  case  against  Titus 
Oatcs  for  perjury  in  r685.  Although  James  II.  retained  him  as 
attorney-general,  be  proved  himself  by  no  means  a  complacent 
instrument  of  the  royal  prerogative;  he  advised  the  king  against 
the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  objected  to  signing  the 
patents  appointing  Roman  Cathdics  to  office  from  which  they 
were  excluded  by  law.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  attorney- 
generalship  in  1687,  and  in  the  following  year  be  appeared 
as  leading  counsel  for  tbe  defence  of  the  seven  bishops,  whose 
acquittal  he  secured.  On  the  flight  of  Jaines  n.,  Sawyer  main- 
tained that  the  throne  had  thereby  been  abdicated,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  constitutional  questions 
then  brought  to  the  front.  Owing  to  an  attack  upon  him  in 
1690  in  relation  to  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Atm- 
stiong'in  1684,  Sawyer  was  expelled  from  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  returned  again  for  Cambridge  Tlniversity  shortly  after- 
irards.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1693.  Sawyer's  only 
daughter  matiied  Thomas  Herbert,  8th  eail  of  Pembroke. 

See  SlaU  Trials^  vols.  viL-xiL;  Laurence  Eachard,  Bistcry  of 
England  (3  vols.,  London,  1707-1718),  espedally  for  Sawyer  s 
defence  of  tbe  seven  bishops;  Nardssus  Luttrell,  Bri^  JUiation  of 
Slalt  Affairs,  itTS-i7t4  jfMoti,  i8s7);  Gilbert  Burnet,  Histcry  of 
Hit  Own  Tiimt  (6  voU.,  Oxford,  i  B33) ;  and  the  Bitttritt  0}  Mngund 
by  Hallam'and  Lord  Macaulay. 

SAX..  ANTODIB  JOSEPH,  known  as  Adolthx  (1814-1894), 
maket'  of  musical  instruments,  was  bom  at  Dinant  in  Belgium 
on  the  6th  of  November  i8t4  and  died  in  Paris  in  1894.  In 
183s  he  perfected  a  baas  clarinet  superior  to  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  He  came  to  Paris  in  >84i  and  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing many  eminent  men,  induding  Berlioz  and  HaUvy.  He  set 
up  a  workshop  in  the  Rue  St  Georges  and  studied  acoustics, 
discovering  a  new  prindple  in  the  manufacture  of  wind  instru- 
ments, viz.  that  it  is  the  proportions  given  to  a  column  of  air 
vibrating  in  a  sonorous  tube,  and  these  alone,  that  determine 
the  character  of  the  timbre  produced:  the  material  of  the  walls 
of  the  tube  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  so  long  as  it  offers 
enough  resistance.  Together  with  his  genius  for  mechanical 
invention  Sax  seems  to  have  combined  a  knowledge  of  self- 
advertisement,  and  his  name  was  often  prefixed  to  successful 
types  of  instrument  for  the  invention  of  which  he  was  not 


primarily  responsible.  In  1845  he  patented  his  aaxmra  aad  • 
family  of  cylinder  instruments  called  saxotrombas.  On  ths 
12nd  of  June  1846  he  registered  the  saxophone.  He  also  effected 
various  improvements  in  piston  instruments,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  substitution  of  a  single  ascending  piston  for 
a  number  of  descending  ones. 

See  J.  P.  O.  Comctunt.  Hitltin  tun  invenltnt  (i860):  C.  Pilard, 
Its  Imtntims  Sax  (1869). 

lAXK  JOHN  GODFRBT  (1816-1887),  American  poet,  was 
bom  at  Uighgate,  Vermont,  on  the  aiid  of  June  1816.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  i839,and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  St  Albaqs,  Vermont,  in  1843.  From  1850  10  1856  be 
edited  the  Burlington  (Vermont)  SaUind.  in  1859  and  bi  i860  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  of  Vermont 
in  i860  removed  to  New  York,  awl  after  1872  edited  the  £>«iiii{ 
Journal  at  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  died  on  tbe  31st  of 
March  1887.  He  was  best  known  as  a  writer  of  humorous  verse 
and  a  lecturer.  His  travesties  and  satires  found  many  readers 
or  listeners,  and  some  of  his  love  lyrics  and  other  poems  combine 
sparkle  with  real  feeling.  His  "  Rhyme  of  the  Rail,"  "  The 
Proud  Miss  McBridc,"  "  I'm  Crowing  Old  "  and  "  Treasure* 
in  Heaven  "  were  oitce  very  popular.  Among  his  published 
collections  are  Bumeraia  and  Satirical  Poems  (183^  Tlu  Times, 
Tkt  Tdegrath,  and  ttktr  Poems  (186s),  and  Uisnrt  Day  Kkyma 
(•87s). 

SAXE,  MAURICE.  Coute  de  (1696-1750),  marshal  ol  France, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  and  the  countess 
Aurora  KSnigsmark,  and  was  bom  at  Goslar  00  the  l8th  of 
October  1696.  In  1698  the  countess  sent  him  to  Warsaw  to  his 
father,  who  bad  been  elected  king  of  Poland  in  the  previous  year, 
but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  the 
greater  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  outside  its  limits.  This 
separation  from  bis  father  made  him  independent  of  control  and 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  future  career.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  present,  with  the  army  of  Engine,  at  the  sieges 
of  Toumay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  but  the 
achievements  ascribed  to  him  in  this  campaign  are  chiefly 
fabulous.  A  proposal  to  send  him  at  the  close  of  it  to  a  Jcwit 
college  at  Brussels  was  relinquished  on  account  of  the  protest* 
of  his  mother;  and,  reluming  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  in  tha 
beginning  of  1710,  he  displayed  a  courage  so  impetuous  as  to 
call  forth  from  Eugene  the  friendly  admonition  not  to  confound 
rashness  with  valour.  He  next  served  under  Peter  the  Great 
against  the  Swedes.  After  receiving  in  17 11  formal  recognition 
from  his  father,  with  the  rank  of  count,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Pomerania,  and  in  1713  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Siralsund. 
In  manhood  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  both  in 
person  and  character.  His  grasp  was  so  powerful  that  be  could 
bend  a  horse-shoe  with  his  hand,  and  to  the  last  his  energy  and 
endurance  were  scarcely  subdued  by  the  illnesses  resulting  from 
his  many  excesses.  In  I7i4amarnagewasarranged  between  him 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  his  father's  subjects,  Johanna  Victoria, 
Coimtess  von  Loeben,  but  he  dissipated  her  fortune  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  soon  heavily  in  debt,  and,  having  given  her  mom 
serious  grounds  of  complaint  agunst  him,  he  consented  to  an 
annulment  of  the  marriage  in  1721.  Meantime,  after  serving 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1717,  he  had  in  1719  gone  to 
Paris  to  study  mathematics,  and  In  I7»>  obtained  a  commissioa 
as  marldul  de  camp.  In  t72S  negotiations  we^  entered  into 
for  his  election  as  duke  of  Courland,  at  the  instance  of  the 
duchess  Anna  Ivanovna,  who  offered  him  her  band.  Be  was 
chosen  duke  in  1726,  but  declining  marriage  with  the  duchess 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  her  opposition  to  his  claims,  although, 
with  the  assistance  of  £30,000  lent  him  by  the  French  actress 
Adrieime  Lecouvreur,  whose  story  forms  the  subject  of  Scribe 
and  Legouvi's  tragedy,  he  raised  a  force  by  which  he  maintained 
his  authority  till  1737,  when  he  withdrew  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1734  he 
served  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and  for  a  brilliant  exploit  at  the 
siege  at  Philippsburg  he  was  in  August  named  lieutenanl-geaeraL 
On  the  opening  of  the  Austrian  Succession  War  in  1741,  he  took 
command  of  s  division  of  the  army  sent  to  invade  Austria,  and 
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on  the  19th  November  surprised  Prague  during  the  night,  and 
U)ok  it  by  assault  before  the  garrison  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  a  coup  de  maiH  which  made  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  After  capturing  the  strong  fortress  of  Eger  on  the 
191b  April  1742,  he  received  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to 
Russia  to  push  his  claims  on  the  duchy  of  Courlsnd,  but  obtaining 
00  success  he  rc.tttmed  to  his  command.  His  exploits  had  been 
the  sole  redeeming  feature  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  and  on 
26th  March  1743  his  merits  were  recognized  by  his  promotion 
to  be  marshal  of  France.  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
first  generals  of  the  age.  In  1 744  he  was  chosen  to  command  the 
expedition  to  England  in  behaU  of  the  Pretender.which  assembled 
at  Dunkirk:  but  did  not  proceed  farther.  After  its  abortive  issue 
be  received  an  independent  command  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by 
dexterous  manoeuvring  succeeded  in  continually  harassing  the 
saperiot  forces  of  the  enemy  without  risking  a  decisive  battle. 
In  the  foUowing  year  he  besieged  Toumai  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  relieving  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Fontenoy  {q.v.),  a  battle  of  which  the  issue  was  due  entirely  to 
bis  constancy  and  cool  leadership.  During  the  battle  he  was 
unable  on  account  of  dropsy  to  sit  on  horseback  except  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  carried  about  in  a  wicker  chariot.  In  recogni; 
tisn  of  his  brilliant  achievement  the  king  conferred  on  him  the 
castle  of  Chambord  for  life,  and  in  April  1 746  he  was  naturalized 
as  a  French  subject.  Thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
continued  to  command  in  the  Netherlands,  always  with  success. 
Besides  Fontenoy  he  added  Rocoux  (1746)  and  Lawfeldt  or  Val 
(1747)  to  the  list  of  French  victories,  and  it  was  under  his  orders 
that  Marshal  LSwendahl  captured  Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  himself 
won  the  last  success  of  the  war  in  capturing  Maestricht  in  1748. 
In  1747  the  title  formerly-held  by  Turenne,  "  Marshal  general 
of  the  King's  camps  and  armies,"  was  revived  for  him.  But 
on  the  30th  of  November  1750  he  died  at  Chambord  "of  a. 
putrid  fever."  In  1748  there  had  been  bom  to  him  a  daughter, 
one  of  sevenl  illegitimate  children,  whose  great-granddaughter 
was  George  Sand. 

Saxe  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  art  of  war,  ites 
ItiMrio, which  though  described  by  Cariyle  as  "a  itrange  military 
fanago.  dictated,  as  I  should  think,  under  opium,"  is  in  fact  a  classic 
It  was  published  posthumously  in  1757  (ed.  Paris,  1877).  His 
LcUrts  el  nUmoires  ckoisii  appeared  in  1794.  His  letters  to  his 
sister,  the  princess  of  Holstem.  preserved  at  Stra&sburg,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment  of  that  place  in  1870;  thirty  copies 
had,  however,  been  printed  from  the  onginaL  Many  previous  errors 
in  former  biographies  were  corrected  and  additional  tnfofmation 
supplied  in  Carl  von  Weber's  iioriu,  Graf  vm  S(uksa,  Uarxhall 
xm  Frankrtich,  nock  archivcliscktn  Quellm  (Leipiig,  1863),  in  St  Rcn« 
Tailhndier's  ilanria  de  Saxe,  Uude  hUlorique  d'afris  Us  documenU 
del  arelmet  de  Dretdt  (1865)  and  in  C.  F.  Vitzthum's  Maurice  de 
Saxe  (Leipzig,  i86t).  See  also  the  military  histories  of  the  period, 
especially  Cariyle 's  Frederick  tfu  GreaL 

SAn-AUBMBUBO  (Gw.  SachstH-AUeHbttrt),  a  duchy  in 
Thuringia,  forming  an  independent  member  of  the  German 
Empire  and  consisting  of  two  detached  and  almost  equal  parts, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  Reuss,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
OQ  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
There  ai«  in  addition  twelve  small  exclaves.  The  total  area  is 
Sii  sq.  m.,  of  which  154  are  in  the  east,  or  Altenbuig,  division, 
and  157  in  the  west,  or  Saal-Eisenberg,  division.  The  eastern 
district,  traversed  by  the  most  wcsteriy  oltshools  of  the  Erzge- 
Urge  and  watered  by  the  Fleisse  and  its  tributaries,  forms  an 
undulating  and  fertile  region,  conuining  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  soil  in  Germany.  The  western  district,  through 
which  the  Saale  flows,  is  rendered  hilly  by  the  foothills  of  the 
Tharingian  Forest,  and  in  some  measure  makes  up  by  its  fine 
woods  lOr  its  comparatively  poor  soH.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Stx&AItenburg  is  scanty;  U^tc,  the  chief  mineral,  is  worked 
mainly  in  the  eastern  district.  Nearly  60%  of  the  entire  duchy 
is  occupied  by  arable  land,  and  about  26%  by  forests,  mainly 
consisting  of  conifers.  Oats,  rye,  wheat  and  potatoes  are  the 
chief  crops.  Cattle-raising  and  horse-breedingareof  considerable 
iaporlance.  About  35%  of  the  population  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  agriculture.    The  manulactuies  of  the  duchy  are 


varied,  though  none  is  of  first-rate  importance;  woollen  goods, 
gloves,  hats,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  bricks,  sewing-machines,- 
paper,  musiod  instruments,  sausages  and  wooden  articles  are 
the  chief  products.  Trade  in  these,  and  in  horses,  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce,  is  brisk.  The  chief  scats  of  trade  and 
manufacture  are  Altenburg  the  capital,  Ronneburg,  SchmSUn, 
GSssnitz  and  Meuselwitz  in  the  Altenburg  division;  and  Eisen- 
berg,  Roda  and  Kahla  in  the  Saal-Eisenberg  division.-  Besides 
these  there  are  the  towns  of  Lucka,  Orlamilnde  and  Russdorf 
in  an  exclave.  The  duchy  includes  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  districts  in  the  Thuringian  states.  The  population  in 
190S  was  206,508,  of  whom  200,51 1  were  Protestants  and  $449 
Roman  Catholics.  In  'the  west  division  the  population  is  wholly 
Teutonic,  bat  in  the  east  there  is  a  strong  Wendish  or  Slavonic 
clement,  still  to  be  traced  in  the  peculiar  manners  and  costume 
of  the  country-people,  though  these  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Altenburg  peasants  are  industrious  and  prosperous;  they 
are  said  to  be  avaricious,  but  to  love  pleasure,  and  to  gamble 
for  high  stakes,  especially  at  the  card  game  of  Skat  (q.v.),  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  invented  here.  Their  holdings  are 
rarely  divided,  and  a  common  custom  is  the  inheritance  of  landed 
property  by  the  youngest  son.    They  are  decreasing  in  numbers. 

Saxe-Altenburg  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  its  con- 
stitution resting  on  a  law  of  183T,  subsequently  modified.  The 
diet  consists  of  32  members,  elected  for  3  years,  of  whom  9  are 
returned  by  the  highest  taxpayers,  1 1  by  the  towns  and  1 2  by  the 
country  districts.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  males  over 
25  years  of  age  who  pay  taxes.  The  duke  has  considerable 
powers  of  initiative  and  veto.  The  executive  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  justice,  finance,  the  interior,  and  foreign  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  stand 
at  about  £230,000  each.  There  was  a  public  debt  in  1909  of 
£44,370.  Saxc-Altenburg  has  one  vote  in  the  Reichstag  and  one 
in  the  Bundesrat  (federal  council). 

Hislory. — The  district  now  farming  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg came  into  the  possession  of  the  margrave  of  Meissen  about 
1329,  and  later  with  Meissen  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony.  On  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Wettins  in  1485 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  family,  but  in 
1554  it  passed  by  arrangement  to  the  Ernestine  branch.  In 
1603  Saxe-Aitenburg  was  made  ihto  a  separate  duchy,  but  this 
only  lasted  until  1672,  when  the  ruling  family  became  extinct  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  lands  was  inherited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  In  1825  the  family  ruling  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha- 
Altenburg  became  extinct  and  another  division  of  the  Saxon 
lands  was  made.  Frederick  (d.  1834)  exchanged  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen,  which  he  had  ruled  since  t78o,  for  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house. 
In  answer  to  popular  demands  a  constitution  was  granted  to 
Saxe-Altenburg  in  1831,  and  greater  concessions  were  extorted 
by  the  more  threatening  disturbances  of  1848.  In  November 
of  this  year  Duke  Joseph  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George.  Under  George's  son  Ernest  (1826-1908),  who 
became  duke  in  1853,  a  period  of  reaction  began  and  the  result 
was  that  the  constitution  was  made  less  liberal.  In  1874  a  long 
dispute  over  the  public  domains  was  settled,  two-thirds  of  these 
l>eing  assigned  to  the  duke  in  lieu  of  a  civil  list.  In  1908  Ernest 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ernest  (b.  187 1). 

See  Froromelt,  Sacksen-aUenburgkiscie  Laudeskunde  (Leipzig, 
1838-1841);  L.  von  Brauo,  EntmeruaesbiaUer  aia  der  Geschichie 
Alltnburis  I52i-t$i6  (Altenburg,  '876);  Malzcr,  Die  Landwirl- 
schafl  im  Henofium  .4;«oiJBri;  (Stuitgart,  1907);  Albrccht,  Das 
DoMineinxsen  in  Henotlym  Saxe-AueHiuri  (Jena,  190J):  and  E. 
LAhe,  AUentkrgico  (Altenborg,  1878). 

SAXB-COBURO-GOTHA  (Ger.  Sacliseit-Koiurg-Gelka),  a 
sovereign  duchy  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  and  a  constituent 
member  of  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  the  two  formerly 
separate  duchies  of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  lie  at  a  distance 
of  14  m.  from  each  other,  and  of  eight  small  scattered  exclaves, 
the  most  northerly  of  which  is  70  m.  from  the  most  southerly. 
The  total  area  is  764  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  224  are  in  Coburg 
and  540  in  Gotha.  The  duchy  of  Coburg  ta  bounded  on  the 
S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  lidet  by  Sua- 
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Mdidiigen,  which,  with  part  of  Pnusia,  lepantcs  it  trom  Gotha. 
The  considerable  exclave  of  KSnigsberg  in  Bavaria,  lo  m.  south, 
belongs  to  Cobuig.  Lying  on  the  south  stope  o(  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  in  the  Franconian  plain,  the  duchy  o{  Coburg  is  an 
undulating  and  fertile  district,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
Scnichshehe  (i;i6  ft.)  near  Hirsdorf.  Its  streams,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Itz,  Bibeiach,  Steinach  and  Rodach,  all  find  their 
way  into  the  Main.  The  duchy  of  Gotha,  more  than  twice  the 
Bze  of  Coburg,  stretches  from  the  south  borders  of  Prussia  along 
the  northern  ^opes  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  the  highest  sonuniu 
of  which  (Der  grosse  Beerberg,  3225  ft.;  Schneekopf,  3179  ft.; 
•nd  Insclsberg,  9957  ft.)  rise  within  its  bordeis.  The  more  open 
and  level  district  on  the  north  b  spoken  of  as  the  "  open  country  " 
{dtu  Loni)  in  contrast  to  the  wooded  lulls  of  the  "  iomt  "  (dcr 
WaU>.  The  Cera,  HSnel,  Unstrut  and  other  streams  of  this 
duchy  flow  to  the  Werra,  or  to  the  Saale.  The  climate  is  that 
of  the  other  central  states  of  Germany,  temperate  in  the  valleys 
and  plains  and  somewhat  inclement  in  the  hilly  regions. 

Indutlrks  and  PopiiMim. — In  both  duchies  the  chief  industry 
is  agriculture,  which  employs  about  30%  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. AecorcHng  to  the  returns  for  1905,  about  50%  of  the  area 
was  occupied  by  arable  land,  10%  by  meadow-land  and  pasture 
and  30%  by  forest.  In  the  same  year  the  chief  crops  were  oats, 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes  and  hay.  A  small  quantity  of  hemp 
and  flax  i»  raised,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  annually  produced,  and  some  wine,  in  the  Coburg 
district  of  KSnigsberg.  Cattle-breeding  is  important,  especially 
in  Gotha  and  the  Itz  valley  in  Coburg.  Beehives  are  numerous 
and  produce  excellent  honey,  and  poultry  is  reared  in  large 
numbers  for  export.  The  mineral  walth  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
is  insignificant,  small  quantities  of  coal,  lignite,  ironstone  and 
millstone  being  annually  raised.  There  are  also  salt-works,  and 
some  depositsof  potter's  clay. 

The  manufactures  of  the  duchies,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
parts  less  favourable  for  agriculture,  are  tolerably  brisk,  but  there 
is  no  large  industrial  centre  in  the  country.  Iron  goods  and 
machinery,  glass,  earthenware,  chemiLsls  and  wooden  articles, 
including  large  quantities  of  toys,  are  produced;  and  various 
branches  of  textile  industry  are  carried  on.  Coburg  (pop.  1905, 
34,289)  and  Gotha  (36,893)  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  duchies, 
to  which  they  respectively  give  name;  the  latter  is  the  capital 
of  the  upited  duchy.  There  are  nine  other  small  towns,  and  320 
villages  and  hamlets.  Friedrichroda  and  Ruhla,  the  Insclsberg 
and  the  Schneekopf  and  other  picturesque  points,  annually 
attract  an  increasing  number  of  summer  visitors  and  tourists. 
The  population  in  1905  was  242,432  (117,224  males  and  125,208 
females),  or  about  290  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  71,512  were 
in  Coburg  and  170,920  in  Gotha;  the  relative  density  in  either 
duchy  being  about  equal.  In  Coburg  the  people  belong  lo  the 
Franconian  and  in  Gotha  to  the  Thuringian  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family,  and,  according  to  religious  confessions,  almost 
theentirepopulationisLutheran,  Roman  Catholics  only  number- 
ing some  3000  and  Jews  about  700, 

ConslUutimt  and  Adminislralwn. — Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  a 
limited  hereditary  monarchy,  its  constitution  resting  on  a  ktw 
of  1852,  modified  in  1874-  For  its  own  immediate  affairs  each 
duchy  has  a  separate  diet,  but  in  more  important  and  general 
matters  a  common  diet,  formed  of  the  members  of  the  separate 
diets  and  meeting  at  Coburg  and  Gotha  alternately,  exercises 
authority.  The  members  afe  elected  for  four  years.  The  Coburg 
diet  consists  of  eleven  members  and  the  Gotha  diet  of  nineteen. 
The  franchise  is  extended  to  all  male  taxpayers  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  ministry  has  spedal  departments 
for  each  duchy,  but  is  under  a  common  president.  There  is  a 
sub-department  for  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
are  lonlly  managed  by  ephories,  twelve  in  number.  The  united 
duchy  Is  represented  in  the  imperial  Bundesrat  by  one  member 
and  in  the  Reichstag  by  two  members,  one  for  each  duchy.  By 
treaty  with  Prussia  in  1867  the  troops.df  the  duchy  are  incor- 
porated with  the  Prussian  army.  The  budget  is  voted  in  either 
duchy  lor  four  years,  a  distinction  being  made  between  domain 
cevcDtte  and  state  teveoue.    Taking  both  togetbec  the  receipt* 


into  the  exchequer  OB  behalf  of  Coburg  were  astimated  for  1909- 
1910  at  about  £100,000  and  those  for  Gotha  at  about  £200,000, 
while  the  common  state  expenditure  amounted  to  about  the 
same  sum.  The  civil  list  of  the  reigning  duke  is  fixed  at  £15,000 
a  year,  in  addition  to  half  the  proceeds  of  the  Gotha  domains, 
after  £5000  has  been  deducted  and  paid  into  the  state  exchequer, 
and  half  the  net  revenue  of  the  Coburg  domains.  Besides  the 
civil  list  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  enjoys  a  very  large 
private  fortune,  amassed  chiefly  by  Ernest  I.,  who  sold  the 
principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  the  congress  of  Vieoiia  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  service*  in  1S13,  to 
Prussia  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

History. — The  district  of  Coburg  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Wettin  in  the  t4th  century,  and  after  the  Wettin* 
had  become  electors  of  Saxony  this  part  of  their  lands  (ell  at  the 
partition  of  1485  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house.  In  1579 
Gotha  was  given  to  John  Casimir,  a  son  of  the  Saxon  duke 
John  Frederick,  but  when  he  died  childless  in  1633  it  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family.  In  16S0,  as  Saxe-Coburg,  it  was 
formed  into  a  separate  duchy  for  Albert,  one  of  the  seyen  sons  of 
Ernest  I.,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  (d.  1675),  but  he  died  childless  in 
1699,  when  his  possessions  were  the  subject  of  vehement  conten- 
tions among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Saxon  house.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  assigned  to  Albert's  youngest  brother,  John  Ernest 
(d.  1729),  who  called  himself  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and 
who  left  two  sons,  Christian  Ernest  and  Francis  Josiah,  who 
ruled  the  land  together,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  being 
introduced  by  the  survivor  of  the  two,  Francis  Josiah.  Under 
this  duke  and  his  son  and  successor,  Ernest  Frederick,  the  land 
was  plunged  into  bankruptcy  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  manage  its  finances.  The  measures  adopted  to  redeem  the 
country's  credit  were  successful,  but  they  imposed  much  hardship 
on  the  people  and  a  rising  took  place  which  was  only  quelled  by 
the  aid  of  troops  from  electoral  Saxony.  Duke  Francis  died 
in  December  1806  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ernest,  although 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  French  from  1807  to  1816. 

Also  an  early  possession  of  the  Wettins,  Gotha  fell  at  the 
partition  of  1485  to  the  Alberiine  branch  of  the  family,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Ernestine  branch  by  the  capitulation  of 
Wittenberg  of  1547.  In  1554  it  became  a  separate  duchy,  its 
line  of  rulers  being  founded  by  Duke  John  Frederick,  a  son  of 
the  dispossessed  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick,  and  becoming 
extinct  in  1638.  In  1640  Saxe-Gotha  came  into  the  possession 
of  Ernest  the  Pious,  and  after  his  death  in  1675  iti  duke  was  his 
eldest  SOD  Frederick  (d.  1691),  whose  family,  having  inherited 
AUenburg,  became  extinct  in  February  1825  with  the  death  of 
Duke  Frederick  IV.  This  event  was  followed  in  1826  by  a  re- 
distribution of  the  Saxon  lands.  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Saalfeld,  exchanged  Saalfeld  for  Gotha,  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  became  the  founder  of  the  present  ruling 


Ernest  U.  (1818-1893)  succeeded  to  the  duchy  in  1844,  and 
during  his  long  reign  various  reforms  were  achieved  and  the 
union  of  the  two  parts  of  the  duchy  was  made  doicr.  This  dtike 
had  no  issue,  and  the  succession  passed  to  the  children  of  his 
brother  Albert,  the  English  prince  consort.  In  1855  his  second 
son,  Prince  Alfred,  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  duchy,  and  be 
succeeded  his  imde  in  1893.  When  he  died  without  sons  in 
July  1900,  the  succeasian  having  been  renounced  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  COnnaugfat  and  his  issue,  Saxe-Coburg  passed  to 
Charles  Edward,  duke  of  Albany  (b.  1884),  a  nephew  of  the  late 
duke.  For  many  years  there  had  been  trouble  between  the  ruler 
and  the  people  over  the  ownership  of  the  extenave  crown  lands, 
it  being  evidently  feared  at  one  time  that  an  English  prince  might 
renounce  the  throne  and  yet  cUim  the  lands.  The  matter  was 
settled  by  a  law  of  1905,  OD  the  lines  mentioaed  in  tbe  earlief 
section  of  this  article. 

See  Flcisehmanii,  Zur  CtukkkU  its  Htrtapums  Sachsen-Ctbitrt 
(HildbuighauKn.  1880);  A.  Lotz,  Kcburtucki  LandcstescUclUt 
(Coburg,  1892). 

SAXG-MEIKIMGEM  (Ger.  Sacksen-Uaninten),  a  duchy  in 
Tbutingia,  forming  an  independent  member  of  tbe  German 
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CBpire  aod  cen^stiiig  chiefly  ol  tn  inegnlsr  cracent-aliaped 
territory;  which,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  m.,  stretches 
for  over  80  m.  along  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  The  convex  side  rests  upon  the  duchy  of  Coburg  and 
is  in  part  bounded  by  Bavaria,  while  the  concave  side,  turned 
towards  the  north,  contains  portions  of  four  other  "niuringian 
states  and  Prussia  between  its  horns,  which  are  46  m.  apart. 
The  districts  of  Knmichfeld,  15  m.  N.W.,  and  Kamburg,  >i  m. 
N.  of  the  eastern  horn,  together  with  a  number  of  smaller 
scattered  exclaves,  comprise  74  of  the  953  sq.  m.  belonging  to  the 
duchy.  The  surface  on  the  whole  is  hilly  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  offshoots  of  the  Thuringian  Forest;  the  highest  summits 
are  found  in  the  eastern  half,  -where  the  Kiefcrle  reaches  3849  It. 
and  the  Blcssberg  283s  (t.  The  chief  streams  are  the  Werra, 
which  traverses  the  south  and  east  of  the  duchy,  and  various 
tributaries  of  the  Main  and  the  Saale,  so  that  Saxe-Meiningen 
belongs  to  the  baans  of  the  three  great  rivers  Weser,  Rhine  and 
Elbe. 

The  soil  is  not  very  productive,  althoujji  agriculture  flourishes 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  level  ground;  grain  has  to  be  imported 
to  meet  the  demand.  Only  41  %  of  the  total  area  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  while  meadow-land  and  pasture  occupy  it%. 
The  chief  grain  crops  are  oats,  rye  and  wheat ,  and  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes  is  generaL  Tobacco,  in  the  Werra  district,  hops  and 
Rax  are  also  raised.  The  Werra  valley  and  the  other  fertile 
valleys  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
pigs  and  sheep  is  a  fairly  important  branch  of  industry  throughout 
the  duchy;  horses  are  bred  in  Kamburg.  The  extensive  and 
valuable  'forests,  of  which  75%  consist  of  coniferous  trees, 
occupy  42%  of  the  entire  area.  About  41%  of  the  forests 
belong  to  the  state  and  about  33  %  to  public  bodies  and  institu- 
tions, leaving  only  15%  for  private  owners.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  duchy  Is  not  inconsiderable.  Iron,  coal  and  slate 
are  the  chief  products,  and  copper  and  cobalt  may  be  added. 
There  are  salt-worlu  at  Salzungen  and  Neusulza,  the  former  the 
most  important  in  Thuringia;  and  the  mineral  water  of  Fried- 
richshall  is  well  known.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Saxc- 
Meiniogen  is  active,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Sonneberg, 
Cralcnlhal  and  Saalfeld.  Iron  goods  of  various  kinds,  glass  and 
pottery,  school  slates,  pencils  and  marbles  are  produced;  the 
abundant  timber  fosters  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  wooden 
articles,  especially  toys;  and  the  textile  industry  and  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods,  papier  m&chi  and  sewing-machines 
are  also  carried  on. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Meiningcn;  the  other  principal 
towns  are  Salzungen,  Hildburghausen,  Eisfeld,  Sonneberg, 
Saalfeld,  Fiissneck  and  Kamburg.  In  1905  the  population  was 
168,916,  of  whom  30%  live  in  communities  of  more  than  jooo. 
As  in  the  other  Saxon  duchies  the  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Protestant;  in  1905,  262,343  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
confession,  4S45  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1256  Jews. 

Saxe-Meiningen  i*  a  limited  monarchy,  its  constitution 
resting  on  a  law  of  1829,  subsequently  modified.  The  diet, 
elected'  for.  six  years,  consists  of  24  members,  of  whom  4  arc 
elected  by  the  largest  landowners,  4  by  those  who  pay  tax  on 
incomes  of  £150  or  more,  and  16  by  the  other  electors.  The 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  domiciled  males  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  pay  taxes.  The  government  is  carried  on  by 
a  ministry  of  five,  with  departments  for  the  ducal  house  and 
foreign  affaire,  home  affairs,  justice,  education  and  public 
worship  and  finance.  The  revenue,  £190,000  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  state  domains,  stands  at  about  £480,000  a  year.  The 
expenditure,  including  a  civil  list  of  £30,000,  stands  at  £445,000. 
la  1909  the  stale  had  a  debt  of  £302,270.  Saie-Mciningcn  has 
one  vote  in  the  German  federal  coimcil  (Bundesrat)  and  sends 
two  members  to  the  Reichstag. 

HUlory.— The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  or  more  correctly 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghaucen,  was  founded  in  1681  by 
Bernard,  the  third  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
•nd  consisted  originally  of  the  western  part  of  the  present  duchy, 
the  diitiict  around  >teiningen.  Bernard  was  succeeded  in  1706 
hx  bte  tfaae  1001,  Ernest  IauIs,  Frederick  Williara  lad  Anton 


Ulrich,  but  after  1746  the  only  survivor  wa*  the  youngot, 
Anton  Ulrich,  who  reigned  alone  from  this  date  until  his  death 
in  1763.  By  this  time  the  duchy  had  Increased  considerably 
in  extent,  but  petty  wars  with  the  other  Saxon  princes  combined 
with  the  extravagance  of  the  court  and  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  plunge  it  into  distress  and  bankruptcy, 
A  happier  time,  however,  was  experienced  under  Charlotte 
Amalie,  Anton's  widow,  who  ruled  as  regent  for  her  sons,  Charles 
(d.  1782)  and  George  (d.  1806).  Under  the  latter  prince  the 
country  prospered  greatly,  and  having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture,  be  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son, 
Bernard  Ernest  Freund  (1800-1882),  whose  mother,  Eleanors 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  governed  in  bis  name  until  1821. 
The  war  with  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  quartering  <A  troops,  conscription  and  levies 
of  money,  joined  with  cattle  disease  and  scanty  harvests  in 
plunging  the  land  again  into  distress,  ftom  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly. 

In  1825  the  extinction  of  the  family  ruling  Saxe-Gotha  made 
a  teanangement  of  the  Saxon  duchies  necessary,  and  9ute- 
Heiningen  benefited  greatly  by  the  settlement  of  1826,  its  ares 
being  more  than  doubled  by  the  receipt  of  S30sq.  m.  of  territory. 
The  sddttions  consisted  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Uildburgfasusen, 
founded  in  1680  by  Ernest,  the  sixth  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious; 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Saalfeld,  founded  by  John  Ernest,  the  seventh 
son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  which  had  been  united  with  Saxe-Coburg 
in  .173s;  end  the  districU  of  Tbemar,  Kranichfeld  and  Kamburg. 
In  1823  Bernard  had  granted  a  Kberal  constitution  to  his  duchy, 
but  these  additions  made  further  changes  inevitabk  and  a  new 
constitution  was  granted  in  1829.  Saxe-Meiningen  ba4  entered 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1807,  but  had  joined  the 
alliesin  1813  and  became  a  member  of  the  German  confederation 
iniS  1 5.  In  1866,  unlike  the  other  Saxon  duchies,  Saxe-Meiningen 
declared  for  Austria  in  the  war  with  Prussia;  at  once  the  land 
was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  and  m  September  1B66  Duke 
Bernard  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  (b.  i8a6), 
who  immediately  made  peace  with  Prussia  and  joined  the  Nortll 
German  Confederation,  his  land  becoming  a  member  of  the  new 
German  empire  in  1871.  In  1871  the  dispute  which  had  been 
carried  on  since  1S31  between  the  duke  and  the  diet  about  the 
rights  of  each  to  the  state  domains  was  settled  by  a  compromise, 
each  party  receiving  a  share  of  the  revenues.  The  heitHippsrent 
Prince  Bernard  (b.  1851)  has  no  sons,  so  by  a  law  of  1896  the 
succession  is  settled  upon  the  sons  of  his  half-brother  Prince 
Frederick  (b.  1861). 


See  SiaHstik  its  ffenepums  SacTuen-Weiningem  (Meimngen,  189s 

I.);  Brllckner,  Laiukuundt  dts  Htnetlums  SacksM-Uii)H»tt» 

(Meiningcn,  1853) ;  Gocckel.  Das  StaaUrecht  dei  Hertoilumi  Sachseu* 


Meininsn  (Jena,  1904);  AnschOtz.  Industrie^  Handel  und  Yerkekr 
im  Her9egtum  Sachsen-Meiningen  (Sonncbei]g,  1904) ;  and  the 
publications  of  the  Verein  (Qr  lachsen-fneuiiaguche  Geschichte  und 
Landeskunde  (Hildburghausen,  1888  (ol.). 

SAXB-WnMAR-BISENACH  (Cer.  SMhfen-Weimar.Bistimk), 
a  grand  duchy  of  Germany  and  a  sovereign  and  constituent 
state  of  the  German  empire.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Thuringian 
states,  and  consists  of  the  three  chief  detached  districts  of 
Weimar,  Eisenach  and  Neustadt,  and  twenty-four  scattered 
exclaves,  of  which  Allstedt,  Oldislebcn  and  Umenau  belonging 
to  Weimar,  and  Ostbeim  belonging  to  Eisenach,  are  the  chief. 
The  first  and  last  named  of  these  exclaves  sre  70  m.  apart; 
and  the  most  easterly  of  the  other  exdaves  is  100  m.  ftom  the 
most  westerly.  The  total  area  of  the  grand-duchy  is  1397  sq.  m., 
of  which  6;8  arc  in  Weimar,  465  in  Eisenach  and  254  in  Neustadt. 
The  population  in  1905  was  388,09s  (189,422  males  and  198,673 
females),  on  an  average  371  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  the 
greatest  bulk  are  Lutherans,  the  Roman  Catholics  only  numbering 
about  18,000,  and  Jews  and  those  of  other  confessions  about 
1500  in  ail.  Of  the  population  about  47%  live  in  (owns  or 
communes  exceeding  2000  inhabitants,  and  about  53%  are 
rural. 

The  district  of  Weimar,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  division 
and  the  geographical  and  historical  kernel  of  the  grand-duchy, 
is  a  roughly  circular  territory,  situated  on  the  pUtcsu  10  tbe 
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DOtth-eaat  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  Prttnia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Scbwarzburg 
and  detached  portions  of  Saxc-Altcnburg,  arid  lies  23  m.  east 
of  the  nearest  part  of  Eisenach,  and  7  m.  north-west  of  the 
nearest  part  of  Neustadt.  The  exclaves  of  AUstedt  and  Oldisleben 
lie  in  Prussian  territory  10  m.  to  the  north  and  north-west 
respectively;  Ilmenau  as  far  to  the  south-west.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  destitute  of  any  striking  natural  features, 
although  tht  valleys  of  the  Saale  and  Dm  are  picturesque.  The 
Kickelhahn  (i8>5  ft.)  and  the  Hohe  Tanne  (1641  ft.)  rise  in 
Umenaa;  but  the  Grosser  Kalm  (1814  ft.)  near  Remda,  in  the 
extreme  south,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  main  part  of  Weimar. 
The  Saale  flows  through  the  east  of  the  district  and  is  joined 
by  the  Ilm,  the  Elstcr  and  the  Unstrut.  The  chief  towns  are 
Weimar,  the  capital,  on  the  Ilm;  Jena,  with  the  common  uni- 
versity of  the  Thuringian  states,  on  the  Saale;  Apolda,  the 
"  Manchester  of  Weimar,"  to  the  east;  and  Ilmenau, lyingamong 
the  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  to  the  S.W.  of 
Weimar. 

Ebenach,  the  second  district  in  size,  and  the  first  in  point 
of  natural  beauty,  stretches  in  a  narrow  strip  from  north  to 
south  on  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Thuringia,  and 
includes  parts  of  the  church  lands  of  Fulda,  of  Hesse  and  of  the 
formercountshipof  Henneberg.  It  is  bounded  00  the  N.and  W. 
by  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  Bavaria  (which  also  surrounds  the 
exclave  of  Ostheim)  and  on  the  E.  by  Saxe-Meiningenand 
Saxe-Gotha.  The  north  is  occupied  by  the  rounded  hills  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  while  the  Rhbn  mountains  extend  into  the 
southern  part.  The  chief  summits  of  the  former  group,  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  forests  and  picturesque  scenery 
than  for  its  height, are  the  Wartburgberg  (1355  ft.),  the  north- 
western termination  of  the  system,  Ottowald  (3103  ft.),  the 
Wacbstein  (igoo  ft.)  and  the  Ringberg  (3390  ft).  The  chief 
fiver  is  the  Werra,  which  flows  across  the  centre  of  the  district 
from  east  to  west,  and  then  bending  suddenly  northwards, 
re-enters  from  Prussia,  and  traverses  the  north-eastern  parts 
in  an  irregular  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  Eisenach  are  the 
HSrscl  and  the  Ulster.  Eisenach  is  the  only  town  of  importance 
in  this  division  of  the  grand-duchy. 

Neustadt,  the  third  of  the  larger  divisions,  is  distinguished 
neither  by  picturesque  scenery  nor  historic^  Interest.  It 
forms  an'oblong  territory,  about  34  m.  long  by  16  broad,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  hilly  district  of  the  Vogtland  than  to 
Thuringia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Reuss  (junior  line) 
(nd  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  the  W.  by  Saxe-Meiningen  and  a  Prussian 
exclave,  on  the  S.  by  the  two  Reuss  principalities  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  Kesselberg  (i3to  ft.),  near 
the  town  of  Neustadt,  is  the  chief  eminence.  This  district  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Saale,  its  chief  streams  being  the  White 
iWeisse)  Elster,  the  Weida  and  the  Oda.  Neustadt,  Auma 
and  Weida  are  the  prindpol  towns. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  duchy,  thoujfh  in  Eisenach  and  around  Ilmenau  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  u  covered  with  forests.  According  to  the 
return  for  igoo  about  55%  of  the  entire  surface  was  occupied  by 
arable  Und,  36%  by  forest  and  9%  by  pasture  and  meadow-land. 
Only  about  5%  wu  unproductive  soil  or  moorland.  In  1900  the 
chief  crops  were  oats,  barley,  nre,- wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  beet  (for 
sugar),  flax  and  oil-yielding  plants.  Fruit  grows  in  abundance, 
especially  around  Jena,  and  vines  are  cultivated  with  great  success 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  Of  the  forests,  about  38  %  are  deciduous 
and  62  %  coniferous  trees,  and  the  greater  part  01  the  former  bekng 
to  the  government.  Cattle-raising  is  earned  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  Eisenach  and  Neustadt.  while  the  sheep-farming 
centres  in  Weimar.  Poultry  is  also  rcaml  in  considerable  quantities. 
Although  uon,  copper,  coal  and  lignite  are  worked,  the  mineral 
wealth  IS  trifling.   There  are  salt  springs  at  Berka  and  Stadtsulia. 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  the  grand-duchy  are  consider- 
able; they  employ  41  %  of  the  population.  The  most  important  is 
the  textile  industry,  which  centres  in  Apolda.  The  pnxTuction  of 
.woollen  goods  (stockings,  cloth,  underclothing)  forms  the  l«iding 
branch  of  this  industry;  but  cotton  and  linen  weaving  and  yam- 
spinning  are  also  carried  on.  '  l-anre  quantities  of  earthenware  and 
crockery  are  made._  csjiecially  at  Ilmenau.  The  optical  instruments 
of  Jena  and  the  scientific  instruments  of  Ilmenau  are  well  known. 
Leather,  paper,  glass,  cork  and  tobacco  are  among  the  less  prominent 
Banufactures.    There  are  numerous  breweries  u  the  duoiy.    The 


volume  of  trade  is  not  very  great,  although  some  et  the  pradis 

are  exported  all  over  Europe,  and  in  some  cases  to  other  continents 
as  well. 

CMU(t(ti<tM.—Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  was  the  first  state  in  Germany  10  receive  a 
liberal  constitution.  This  was  granted  in  1816  by  Charles 
Augustus,  the  patron  of  Goethe,  and  was  revisedin  iSjo  and  again 
in  1906.  The  diet  consists  of  one  chamber  with  thirty-eight 
membera,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  owners  of  land  worth  at 
least  £iso  a  year,  five  by  those  who  derive  a  similar  income 
from  other  sources,  five  by  the  university  of  Jena  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  twenty-three  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  six  ye^ts.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed 
by  all  domiciled  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry  of  three,  holding  the 
portfolios  of  finance;  of  home  and  foreign  affairs;  and  of  religion, 
education  and  justice,  with  which  is  combined  the  ducal  house- 
hold. The  duchy  is  represented  by  one  vote  in  the  Bundesr&t 
and  by  two  members  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Saxe- Weimar  family  is  the  oldest  'branch  of  the  Ernestine 
line,  and  hence  of  the  whole  Saxon  house.  By  a  treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1867,  which  afterwards  became  the  model  for  similar 
treaties  between  Prussia  and  other  Thuringian  states,  the 
troops  of  the  grand-duc'hy  were  incorporated  with  the  Prussian 
army. 

The  budget  !s  voted  by  the  chamber  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  That  from  igo8  to  1910  estimated  an  annual  income 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  £620,000.  A  large  income 
is  derived  from  the  state  forests.  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  £145,000  in  190S,  but  it  is  amply  secured  by  real  estate  and 
invested  funds.  Justice  is  administered  by  two  high  court* 
{LandtsterUkte),  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach  respectively;  the 
district  of  Neustadt  falling^under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landes- 
gericht  at  Cera;  while  the  supreme  court  oi  appeal  for  the  four 
Saxon  duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Reuss,  together 
with  portions  of  Prussia,  is  the  Oberlandesgcricht  at  Jena. 

Hu/ory.— In  early  times  Wcimarwith  the  surrounding  district 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  OrlamUnde,  and  from  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  until  1067  it  was  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Weimar. 
In  the  14th  century  it  passed  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  falling 
at  the  partition  of  1485  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettio 
family.  Although  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  de- 
prived of  the  electorate  in  1547  his  sons  retained  Weimar;  and 
one  of  them,  John  William  (d.  1573),  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  ruling  house,  but  it  was  not  until  1641 
that  Saxe-Weimar  emerged  into  an  independent  historical 
position.  In  this  year,  having  just  inherited  Coburg  and 
Eisenach,  the  three  brothers  William,  Albert  and  Ernest  founded 
the  three  principalities  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach  and 
Saxe-Gotha.  Eisenach  fell  to  Saxe-Weimar  in  1644,  and 
although  the  enlarged  principality  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  was 
temporarily  split  up  into  the  lines  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach 
and  Saxe-Jena,  it  was  again  united  under  Ernest  Augustus, 
who  began  to  reign  in  >728,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  about  this  time  secured  it  against  further 
divisions.  Ernest  Augustus  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1748,  died 
in  1758,  and  hii  young  widow,  Anna  Amelia,  was  appointed 
icgent  of  the  country  and  guardian  of  ber  infant  son  Charlet 
Augustus.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1775,  »  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  An  intelligent  patron  of  literature  and  art,  he  attracted 
to  his  court  the  leading  scholars  in  Germany;  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Herder  were  members  of  this  illustrious  band,  and  the 
little  state,  hitherto  obscure,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.' 

The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1806  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  principality,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Jena  it  was  mainly  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  duchess 
Louise,  the  wife  ;f  Charies  Augustus,  that  dissuaded  Napoleon 

•  See  (Soethe's  famous  lines,  Epiimmnu  (35) : — 

"  Klein  Ist  unter  den  Fflrsten  Germanicns  freilich  der  meine; 
Kurz  und  schmal  ist  sein  Land,  m&ssig  nur,  was  er  vermag. 
Aber  so  wende  nach  Innen,  10  wende  nach.aussen  die  Ktllte 
Jeder;  da  wlr'  ts  ein  Fcit,  Deutschcr  mil  Dcutschcn  <u  seia." 
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fimn  removing  her  huslxnd  fnna  his  place  u  a  reigning  prince. 
In  1807  Saxe-Weinur-Eisenach  entered  the  Confederation  ot 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  suiMcquent  campaigns  it  suffered  greatly. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  added  about  660  sq.  m.  to  its 
area  and  gave  its  ruler  the  title  of  grand-duke.  Just  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Charles  Augustus  gave  a  liberal  constitution 
to  his  land;  freedom  of  the  press  was  also  granted,  but  after 
the  festival  of  the  Wartburg  on  the  i8th  of  October  1817  this 
was  seriously  curtailed.  The  ne«  grandnluke,  Charles  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  in  1828,  continued  his  father's  work,  but  his 
reforms  were  not  thorough  enough  nor  rapid  enough  to  avert 
disturbances  in  1848,  when  power  was  given  to  a  popular 
ministry  and  numerous  reforms  were  carried  through.  Reaction 
set  in  under  Charles  Alexander,  who  became  grand-dnke  in 
185J,  and  the  union  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  state  lands  was 
undone,  although  both  remained  under  the  same  public  manage- 
ment. In  1866  the  grand-duchy  joined  Prussia  against  Austria, 
although  its  troops  were  then  garrisoning  towns  in  the  interests 
of  the  Utter  power;  afterwards  it  entered  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  new  German  empire.  Charles  Alexander 
died  in  January  ■  901  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  William 
Ernest  (b.  1876). 

See  C.  Kronfeld!  Landesiundi  iti  ^Cnsthmothimi  Sackstn- 
Wtiwtar-Eiittuck  (Weimar,  l87»-l879):  and  the  official  5la4il>- 
huMiuhJtLr  dot  CmsUratfum  Sackst*  (Weimar,  1904). 

SAXHORN,  the  generic  name  of  a  family  of  brass  wind  instru- 

nents  (not  horns  but  valve-bugles)  with  cup-shaped  mouthpieces, 

invented  by  Adolphe  Sax  and  in  use  chieey  in  French  and 

Belgian  military  bands  and  In  small  wind-bands.    The  saxhorns 

came  into  being  in  1843,  when  Sax  applied  a  modification  of  the 

valve  system  invented  in  Germany  in  181$  to  the  keyed  bugle. 

The  saxhorn  consists  of  a  conical  tube  of  a  calibre  greater  than 

that  of  French  horn  and  trumpet,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 

Mbas  or  bombardons,  and  capable  therefore  of  producing  -by 

overblowing  the  members  of  the  harmonic  series  from  the  ind 

to  the  8th,  in  common  with  the  cornets,  bugles,  valve-trombones 

and  the  Wagner  tubas.    The  1^ ij_ 

-  -     -       -  -   Sej-  ra , 
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saxhorns    are    furnished    with 

three  valves,  by  means  of  which  is'TsS  tS 
the  compass  is  rendered  chromatic,  and  which  act  as  in  other 
valve  instruments,  lowering  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  when 
depressed,  req)eclively  i  tone,  a  semitone  and  i|  tones; 
and  further,  when  used  in  combination,  2  tones,  1)  tones 
and  3  tones.  The  FItigelhoms,  the  euphonium,  the  boro- 
faardon  and  the  tubas  are  sometimes  erroneously  classed  as 
saxhorns.  The  diiference  between  saxhorns  and  bombardons 
or  tubas  consists  in  the  calibre  of  the  bore,  which  in  the  latter  is 
SttOiciently  wide  in  proportion  to  the  length  to  produce  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  harmonic  icries  an  octave  below  the 
lowest  Dote  of  the  saxhorns.  The  consequence  of  this  structural 
diflerence  is  important,  for  whereas  the  tube  of  the  tubas  is 
theoretically  of  the  same  length  as  an  open  organ  pipe  of  the  same 
pitch,  the  saxhorns  require  a  tube  twice  that  length  to  produce 
the  same  scale.  For  instance,  a  euphonium  sounding  8  ft.  C 
only  needs  a  tube  8  ft.  long,  whereas  the  corresponding  bass 
axhom  requires  one  16  ft.  long.  In  Germany  these  structural 
ARerences  have  given  rise  to  a  classification  of  brass  wind  instru- 
ments as  vM4  or  katf  instruments  (Coiae  or  Halbe),'  according 
to  whether  the  whole  or  only  the  half  of  the  length  of  tubing  is  of 
practical  Dse.  The  members  of  the  saxhorn  family  are  the  small 
saxhorn  in  E^,  the  soprano  in  Bb.  the  alto  in  Eb,  the  tenor  in  Bb, 
the  bass  in  Bk  (an  octave  lower),  the  low  bass  in  Eb,  the  contra- 
bass in  Bb,  three  octaves  below  the  soprano.  AH  the  saxhorns 
an  treated  as  transposing  instruments.'  A  similar  famQy,  con- 
structed with  rotary  valves  and  conical  lubes  of  larger  calibre 
than  the  saxhorns,  but  having  the  same  harmonic  scale,  is  known 
b  Germany  as  FlOgelhom.  (K.  S.) 

*  See  Dr  Emil  Scbafhautl's  article  on  muvacal  instrumenti  in  acct. 
iv.  of  BmeAl  der  BtwUituntscommission  bii  d*r  aUg,  d4tUiCiun 
IniutlrittauUllimt,  1854  (Munich,  1855),  pp.  169-170. 

■  Georce*  Kastner,  in  Manmtl  tlniralie  musiqiu  mililcin  (Paris, 
1848),  givei  full  information  on  the  uxhoms,  pp.  230  ct  Mq.,  246->47, 
**'  xxSi.  and  xxiii. 


MXIFRAOACKAE,  in  botany,  1  small  natural  order  of 
Dicotyledons  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Polypetalae  and  con- 
taining ty  genera  with  about  350  spedcs  distributed  through 
the  Arctic  and  north  temperate  sone,  often  alpine.    It  is  repie- 


Fic.  \.—Saxifraia  imbrou,  London  Fiidc,  about  half  natural 
aiie.  I,  Flower  entailed.  2,  Vertical  aection  of  ovary  with  sepals, 
more  enlarged. 

aented  fai  Britain  by  its  largest  genus  Saxifrate  (f.t.),  Ckryso- 

ipltnimm  (golden  saxifrage)  and  Parnassia  (grass  of  Parnassus). 

The  plants  are  herbs,  generally  with  scattered  exstipulate  leaves 

with  a  broad  leaf-base.    The  small  flowers  are  generally  arranged 

in  cymose  inflorescences  and  are 

bisexual,  regular  and  hypogynous, 

perigynous  or  more  frequently  mora 

or  less  epigynous,  this  variation  in 

the  relative  position  of  the  ovary 

occurring  in  one  and  the  same  genus 

Sttxijraia  (fig.  i).    The  fknrers  are 

S-menms,    more  rarely   4-merous, 

having  s  (or  4)  sepals,  s  (or  4)  free 

petals,  two  5-  or  4-merous  whorls  of 

free  stamens  which  are  obdiploste- 

monous,  i.e.  those  of  the  outer  whorl 

are  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  two 

carpels  (tee  fig.  3).    The  carpels  are  sometimes  free,  more 

generally  united  at  the  base,  or  sometimes  completely  joined 

to  form  a  one-  or  two-chambered  ovary  with  two  free  styles. 

The  fruit  is  •  many-seeded  capsule. 

More  than  hall  the  species  (200)  are  contained  in  the  genus  Soii- 
frtie  (».».).  ChrysnpltiiMM,  with  39species,  twoof  which  are  Britidi. 


2. — Diagram  of  a 
saxifrage  ^axifraga  tri^- 
lylius).  The  calyx  and 
corolla  each  consist  of  five 
pans,  there  are  ten  stamens 
m  two  scries,  and  a  pistil 
of  two  carpels. 
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huateiyitaiilardiitrfbatioii.  Tbe  North  AnKfiantenin  Haubra 
has  sometimes  apeutous  flowers.  AstUbe  has  6  species  m  temperate 
Asia  and  northeastern  North  America:  A.  jafonica  is  commonly 
grown  in  the  spring  as  a  pot*pUnt,  and  often  misnamed  Spiraea. 

The  order  is  frequently  much  extended  to  include  other  sroups  of 
genera  differing  in  habit  and  more  or  less  in  general  conformation 
from  those  to  which  the  order  is  here  confined,  and  which  are  then 
regarded  as  forming  one  of  several  tribes.  Among  these  is  the  order 
Rtbesiaaae,  comprising  one  single  genus  Ribes,  to  which  belong  the 
gooseberry  (R.  CrosstUaria)  and  currants  of  gardens.  These  are 
shrubs  with  racemes  of  flowers  which  have  only  one  whorl  of  stamens 
(isostemonous),  an  inferior  unilocular  ovary  with  two  parietal 
placentas,  and  fruit  a  berry.  Another  is  the  Hydrangeaceae,  to 
which  belong  Hydrantea  (j.t.),  Deultia  and  Philadelpkus,  all  well- 
known  garden  plants;  P.  coronarius  is  the  so-called  Syringa  or 
mock-orange.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  generally 
opposite  leaves,  s-roerous  flowers  with  epigynous  stamens  and  a 
y  to  5-locular  ovary. 

Esadlonia,  which  represents  a  smalt  group  of  genera  with  leathery 
gland-dotted  leaves,  is  also  often  included. 

SAXIPRAOB  (Saxi/raga),  a  genus  of  phnts  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  order  of  which  it  is  a  member.  There  are  nearly 
300  spedes  distributed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  frequently  at  considerable  heights  on  the 
mountains,  and  also  fotind  on  the  Andes.  They  are  mostly 
herbs  with  perennial  rootstocks  and  leaves  in  tufts  or  scattered 
on  the  flower-stalks.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  B  very 
various,  as  also  are  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  themselves. 
They  have  a  flat  or  more  or  less  cup-shaped  receptacle,  from  the 
margin  of  which  spring  five  sepals,  five  petals  and  ten  (or  rarely 
five)  stamens.  The  pistil  is  often  partly  adherent  to  the  recep- 
tacle, and  is  divided  above  into  two  styles;  the  ovules  are 
numerous,  attached  to  axile  placentas;  and  the  seed-vessel  is 
capsular.  Fifteen  spedes  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  alpine 
plants  of  great  beauty  (S.  opposilifeiia,  S.  nivalit,  S.  aiioida,  &c), 
and  others,  like  5.  gronulata,  frequenting  meadows  and  low 
ground,  while  S.  tridactyliles  may  be  found  on  almost  any  dry 
wall  5.  umbrosa  is  London  Pride  or  St  Patrick's  Cabbage,  a 
common  garden  plant,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  also 
of  the  mountains  of  W.  and  S.W.  Ireland.  Many  spedes  are  in 
cultivation,  induding  the  Bcr[enias  or  Uegaieas  with  their 
large  fleshy  leaves  and  copious  panides  of  rosy  or  pink  flowers, 
the  numerous  alpinespedes,suchas5.  pyramtdo/u,  S.  ulyhdon, 
&c,  with  tall  panicia  studded  with  white  floiArSi  and  many 
others,  most  of  them  adapted  for  rockwork. 

8AX0  ORAHMATICUS  (c.  irso-c  1206),  Danish  historian 
and  poet,  bdonged  to  a  family  of  warriors,  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  served  under  Valdemar  L,  king  of  Denmark 
(d.  1 183).  Brought  up  for  the  derical  profession,  Saxo  entered 
the  service  of  Archbishop  Absalon  about  xiSo,  and  remained  in 
that  capadty  until  the  death  of  Al>salon  in  iioi.  It  was  at  the 
archbishop's  instigation  that  he  began,  about  ii8<,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Danish  Christian  kings  from  the  time  of  Sweyn 
Ast(5dson  (d.  1076),  but  later  Absalon  prevailed  on  him  to  write 
also  the  history  of  the  earlier  heathen  times,  and  to  combine  both 
into  a  great  work,  Cesia  Danorum,  or  Hisloria  Donica.  The 
archbishop  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  and  therefore  the 
t>reface,  written  about  1 308,  dedicates  the  work  to  Us  successor 
Archbishop  Andreas,  and  to  King  Valdemar  II.  Nothing  else 
is  known  about  Saxo's  life  and  person;  a  chronide  of  1^65  calls 
him  "  mirae  et  urbanae  eloquentiae  dericus ";  and  an  epitome 
of  his  work  from  about  1340  describes  him  as  "  egregius  gram- 
maticus,  origine  Sialandicus."  That  he  was  a  native  of  Zealand 
is  probably  correct,  inasmuch  as,  whereas  he  often  criticizes  the 
JutlandersandthcScanians,hefrequently praises  the  Zealanders. 
The  surname  of  "  Grammalicus"  is  probably  of  later  origin, 
scarcely  earlier  than  1500,  apparently  owing  to  a  mistake  The 
title  of  "  provost  of  RSskilde,"  given  him  in  the  i6tb  century,  is 
also  probably  incorrect,  the  historian  being  confounded  with  an 
dder  contemporary,  the  provost  of  the  same  name.  Saxo,  from 
his  apprenticeship  as  the  archbishop's  secretary,  had  acquired  a 
biilliant  but  somewhat  euphuistic  Latin  style,  and  wrote  fine 
Latin  verses,  but  otherwise  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
very  great  learning  or  extensive  reading.  His  models  of  style 
were  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin  and  Martianus  Capella,  especially 


the  last.  Occasionally  he  mentions  Bede,  budo  of  St  QaeBlfa 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  but  he  does  not  seen  to  have  studied  t)iem 
or  any  other  historical  works  thoroughly.  His  source*  at* 
partly  Danish  traditions  and  songs,  partly  the  statements  cf 
Archbishop  Absalon,  partly  the  accounts  of  Icelanders  and, 
lastly,  some  few  earlier  sources,  lists  of  Danish  kings  and  short 
cfaronides,  which  furnished  him  with  some  rdiable  chronological 
facts.  He  considered  traditions  ifs  history,  and  therefore  made  it 
his  chief  buaness  ta  recount  and  arrange  these,  and  Jus  work 
is  a  loosely  connected  series  of  biographies  of  Danish  kings  and 
heroes. 

The  first  nine  books  of  the  Ctita  Daturum  comprise  traditions 
of  kings  and  heroes  of. the  half-mythical  time  up  to  about  950, 
Here  we  have  traditions  about  Fredf  rode,  about  Amleth  (Hamlet) 
and  Fenge,  about  Hrolfr  Kraki,  Hadding,  the  giant  Starkather, 
Harald  Hildetann  and  Ragnarr  Lodbrok.  In  this  earlier  history 
Saxo  has  also  embodied  myths  of  nation^  gods  who  in  tradition 
had  become  Danish  kings,  for  instance,  Balder  and  Hothcr,  and 
of  fordgn  heroes,  likewise  incorporated  in  Danish  history,  as 
the  Gothic  Jarmunrik  fA.S.  Eormenrfc),  the  Anc^ian  Vermund 
(A.S.  G&rmund)  and  USe  (A.S.  OSa),  the  Gemuui  Hcdin  and 
Hild,  and  others.  Frequently  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by 
Uanslations  of  poems,  wlych  Saxo  has  used  as  authentic  sources, 
although  they  are  often  only  a  few  generatfbna  elder  than 
himself.  In  the  later  books  (x.-xvl)  of  his  work  he  fdlowi  to  a 
greater  extent  historical  accounts,  and  the  more  he  approitdies 
his  own  time  the  fuller  and  the  more  trustwoithy  hU  relation 
becomes;  espedaUy  brilliant  is  his  treatment  of  the  history  of 
King  Valdemar  and  of  Absalon.  But  hi*  patriotism  often  make* 
him  partial  to  hi*  countrymen,  and  his  want  of  critical  sense  often 
blinds  him  to  the  historical  trutli. 

Saxo's  work  was  widely  read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  several 
extracts  of  it  were  made  for  smaller  chronides.  It  was  published 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  afterwards  lost,  in  Pari*,  15 14,  by 
the  Danish  humanist  Chtiatiem  Pedenen;  this  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Basel,  1534,  and  at  Frankfort,  1576.  Of  later  editions 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Stephen  Stephanius  (S6ro,  i£44), 
the  second  volume  of  which  contain*  the  little-known,  but 
valuable,  Slephanii  niHae  uhcriora  in  hittmam  DanUam  Saxotm 
Grommctiei,  and  which  was  reproduced,  though  without  the 
notes,  by  C  A.  Klotz  (Leipzig,  1771);  and  that  of  P.  E.  MUller 
completed  by  J.  M.  Vdschow  (Copenhagen,  1839-1858).  The 
last  complete  edition  is  that  of  Alfred  Holder  (Strassburg,  188&), 
while  a  Urge  part  was  edited  by  G.  Waits  in  the  Uon.  Ctrm. 
Utfarka,  xxix.  pp.  43-i6i  (1892).  No  complete  MS.  any  longer 
exists;  yet  of  late  small  fragments  have  been  fotmd  of  thre< 
MSS.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  fragment  found  at 
Angers,  in  France,  written  in  the  later  part  of  the  13th  century. 
It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Copenhagen. 

There  are  Danish  translations  by  A.  G.  Vedel  (Copenhagen, 
1575,  and  again  1851),  and  by  F.  Winkd-Hom  (1896-1898). 
There  is  an  English  Uanslation  by  0.  Elton  and  F.  Y.  Powdl 
(London,  1894). 

See  A.  Potthast.  BihlMhita  kislorica  MtdiV a<n'(Berlin,  1896),  where 
full  references  will  be  found. 

SAXOHS,  a  Teutom'c  people  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by 
Ptolemy  about  the  middle  ci  the  and  century.  At  that  time  they 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula, 
by  which  we  have  probably  to  understand  the  modem  province 
of  Schleswig,  together  with  three  island*  lying  oft  its  western 
coast.  We  next  hear  of  them  in  connexion  with  piratical 
expeditions  in  the  North  Sea  about  the  year  286.  These 
raids  became  more  frequent  during  the  4th  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sth  century  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
south-cast  coast  of  Britain  were  known  ulUora  Saxtruca,  owing 
rither  to  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the  Saxons  or,  as  some 
think,  to  the  establishment  of  Saxon  cdonies  there.  During 
the  same  period  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  conquered  a  ooiuider- 
able  portion  of  north-west  Germany.  According  to  their  own 
traditions  they  landed  at  Hadein  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cto- 
haven  and  seised  the  surrounding  districts  from  the  Thuringians. 
It  is  clear  that  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  they  had  advanced 
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vestvuda  Snto  tlie  basin  of  tlie  Yssel,  from  vi)ieace  they  drove 
the  Franld^  Salii  into  Batavia.  In  the  following  centuries 
ve  find  them  in  possesaion  of  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ems, 
except  the  coast  district,  while  that  of  the  Weser  with  all  its 
tributaries  belonged  to  them  as  far  south  as  the  Diemel,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  Hessian  Franks,  the  ancient  Chatti.  The 
conquest  of  the  Boructuari  who  dwelt  between  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ruhr  marks  the  extent  of  their  progress  towards  the  south-west. 
This  look  place  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  ylh  century.  They 
frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  Franks  and  on  several 
occasions  bad  to  submit  to  their  supremacy,  notably  after  their 
defeat  by  Clothaire  I.  in  553.  No  thorough  conquest  was, 
however,  carried  out  untU  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
between  the  years  772  and  785,  annexed  the  whole  repon  as  far  as 
the  Elbe,  destroying  in  77a  the  Irminsul,  their  great  sanctuary, 
Dear  Marsberg  on  the  Diemel.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  remained 
entirely  heathen.  In  the  Sih  century  and  later  we  find  the  Saxons 
divided  into  three  geographical  districts  known  as  Westfalahi 
(a  name  preserved  in  Westphalia),  Angrarii  and  (^tfalahi,  each 
of  which  had  in  several  respects  special  customs  of  its  own. 
They  were  ruled  by  a  number  of  independent  princes,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  had  a  national  council  which  met  annually  at  a 
l^ace  called  Marklo  on  the  Weser.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century  Charles  also  conquered  the  Saxons  known  as 
Nordalbingi  in  western  Holstein,  a  district  which  had  perhaps 
been  occupied  by  a  southward  movement  from  the  original  home 
<rf  the  tribe. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Saxons  who  invaded  Briuin  were 
teally  distinct  from  the  AngU,  for  all  their  affinities  both  in 
Isngwigf  and  Cttstom  are  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  Saxons 
((Md  Saxons)  of  the  continent.  During  the  5tb  century  we  hear 
also  of  Saxon  settlements  on  the  coasts  «E  Gaul.  The  most 
important  were  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  founded  in  the 
time  of  Childeric,  Clovis's  father,  and  at  Bayeux,  in  a  cUstrict 
which  remained  in  their  possession  until  towards  the  dose  of 
the  6th  century.  From  the  6th  century  onwards,  however,  we 
hear  practically  nothing  of  the  Saxons  as  a  seafaring  people. 
Almost  all  the  southern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  had  now  come 
lato  the  possession  of  the  Frisians,  and  cme  can  hardly  help 
concluding  that  most  of  the  maritime  Saxons  had  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  conquest  become  incorporated  in  that  kingdom. 

See  Ptolemy  il.  xi;  Eutropius  ix.  3i;  Zoslmas  iiu  6;  Ammianus 
M&nxliinus  xxvi.  4.  5,  xxvii.  8.  5.  xxvUL  2.  12,  7.  8,  xxx.  5.  X  and  4; 
Naiiiia  diptiUilum;  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ilistoria  Franconun,  it.  19, 
iv.  10.  14,  v.  27,  X.  9;  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  10  fiT.;  AnnaUs  Eitihcrdi; 
TmndaHo  S.  Alexandri;  Hucbald,  Vita  S.  Lebuini;  Wldukind,  it« 
(Uttat  Saxcnictu,  i.  i  ff.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

SAZONT,  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  ranking  among  th^  con- 
stituent states  of  the  empire,  fifth  in  area,  third  in  population 
and  first  in  density  of  population,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia, 
on  the  W.  by  Bavaria  and  the  Thuringian  states  and  on  the  W.,  N. 
and  £.  by  Prussia.  Its  frontiers  have  a  circuit  of  760  m.  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  small  exclaves  of  Ziegeiheim  in 
Saxe-Altenburg  and  Liebschwitx  on  the  border  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Reuss,  it  forms  a  compact  whole  of  a  triangular  shape, 
its  base  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  and  its  apex  pointing  N.W. 
Its  greatest  length  is  130  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  93  m.,  and 
the  total  area  is  5787  sq.  m.  Except  in  the  south,  towards 
Bohemia,  where  the  Erxgebirge  forms  at  once  the  limit  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  empire,  the  boundaries  are  entirely  political. 
'  Fkysical  Features. — Saxony  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  central 
mountain  region  of  Germany,  only  tha  districts  along  the  north 
border  and  around  Leipzig  descending  into  the  ercat  north-European 
phin.  The  average  elevation  of  the  country,  however,  is  not  proat, 
and  it  is  mnn  properly  described  as  billy  than  as  moantainout. 
The  chief  mountain  range  is  the  En^iebirge,  stretching  for  90  m. 
along  the  south  border,  and  reaching  m  the  Fichtelbergs  (3979  ft. 
aivd  3953  ft.)  the  highest  elevation  in  the  kingdom.  The  west  and 
■outn-wcst  half  of  Saxony  is  more  or  less  occupira  by  the  ramifications 
and  eubmdtary  gn>ups  01  this  range,  one  of  which  it  known  from  its 
position  as  the  Central  Saxon  chain,  and  another  kiwer  groap  arill 
larther  north  as  the  OachatE  group.  The  south-east  angle  of  Saxony 
n  occtipied  by  the  mountains  01  Upper  Lusatia  (hignest  summit 
ateo  ft.),  which  form  the  link  between  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesengr* 
biffe  in  the  great  Sudetic  chain.  North>west  from  this  nonp.  and 
•krag  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  divides  it  from  the  £nEgKbiigC| 


extends  the  picturesque  mountain  region  known  as  the  Saxon 
Switzerland.  The  action  of  water  and  ice  upon  the  soft  sandstone  of 
which  tlie  hills  here  arc  chiefly  composed  has  produced  deep  gorces 
and  isolated  (aniastic  peaks,  which,  however,  though  both  beautiful 
and  interesting,  by  no  means  recall  the  characteristics  of  Swiss 
scenery.  The  highest  summit  attains  a  height  of  1830  ft.;  but  the 
more  mtcresting  peaks,  as  the  Lilienstein,  Kbnigstein  and  the 
Bastei,  are  lower.  With  the  trifling  exception  of  the  south-east  of 
Bautzen,  which  sends  its  waters  by  the  Neisse  to  the  Oder,  Saxony 
lies  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  has  a  navigable  course  of 
72  m.  from  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  kingdom.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  numerous  smaller  streams  of  Saxony  flow 
directly  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  larger  tributaries  only  join  it  beyond  the 
Saxon  borders.  The  Mulde.  formed  of  two  branches,  is  the  second 
river  of  Saxony;  others  are  the  Black  Elster,  the  V\hite  Elster,  the 
Pleisse  and  the  Spree.  There  arc  no  lakes  of  any  size,  but  mineral 
springs  are  very  abundant.  The  best  known  is  at  Bad  Elster  in  the 
Vogtland. 

CUmaU. — The  climate  of  Saxony  is  generally  healthy.  It  is 
mildest  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe,  Mulde  and  Pleisse  and  severest  in 
the  Erzgebirge.  where  the  district  near  Johanngeorgcnsiadt  is  known 
as  Saxon  Siberia.  The  average  temperature,  like  that  of  central 
Germany  as  a  whole,  varies  from  48*  to  50*  Fahr. ;  in  the  Elbe  valley 
the  mean  in  summer  is  from  62*  to  64*  and  in  the  winter  about  30  ; 
in  the  Erzgebirge  the  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  from  55  to 
57®,  and  in  winter  23*  to  24".  The  Erzgebirge  is  also  the  rainiest 
district,  27i  to  33!  in,  falling  yearly;  the  amount  decreases  as  one 
proceeds  northward,  and  Leipzig,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
17  in.,  enjoys  the  driest  climate. 

Population. — In  1905  the  population  of  Saxony  was  4,508,601,  or 
7-4%  of  the  total  population  of  the  German  empire,  on  2-7%  of  its 
area.  Except  the  free  towns,  Saxony  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
member  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  is  increasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  the  case  in  any  of  the  larger  German  states.  The 
growth  of  the  population  since  l8t5.  when  the  kingdom  received  its' 
present  limits,  has  been  as  follows:  (181 5)  1,178,802;  (1830) 
1,402.066;  (1840)  1,706.275:  (1864)  2,344.094;  (1875)  2.760,586: 
('895.)  3.787(688;  (1900)  d, 202, 216.  The  preponderating  industrial 
activity  of  the  kingdom  fosters  the  tendency  of  the  population  to 
concentrate  in  towns,  and  no  German  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Han«mtic  towns,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  urban  population,  this 
forming  52*97  %  of  the  whole.  The  people  of  Saxony  are  chiefly  of 
pure  Teutonic  stock;  a  proportion  arc  Germanized  Slavs,  and  to  the 
south  of  B.iutzen  there  is  a  large  settlement  of  above  50,000  Wends, 
who  retain  their  peculiar  customs  and  lanjTuage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom  and  of  each  of  the  five  chief  governmental  districts,  oc 
Kreishauptmannsckaften,  into  which  it  is  divided: — 


Governmental 

District. 


Dresden  . 
Leipzig  . 
Bautzen  . 
Chemnitz 
Zwickau  . 

Total 


Area  in  Eng. 
sq.  m. 


1674 
1378 
953 
799 
983 


5787 


Pop.  1900. 


1,216,489 

1 ,060,632 

405.173 

792.393 

727.529 


4,202,216 


Pop.  1905. 


1.284,397 
1,146,423 

426,420 

851.130 
800,231 


4,508,601 


Density  per 
sq.  m.,1905. 


767a 
832 

447-4 
10652 
814-1 


779-1 


The  chief  towns  arc  Dresden  (pop.  1905.  514,283),  Leipzig  (502.570), 
Chemnitz  (244.405).  PUucn  (105.182)  Zwickau  (68,225),  Zittau 
(34.^79).  Meissen  {32.175).  Freiberg  (30,869).  Bautzen  (29,372), 
Metrane  (24.994).  Glnuchau  (24,556).  Reichenbach  (24,911),  Crim- 
mitzschau  (23,340).  VVcrdau  (19.476),  Pirna  (19,200). 

Communications. — The  roads  in  Saxony  are  numerous  and  good. 
The  first  railway  between  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  due  entirety  to 
private  enterprise,  was  opened  in  part  in  April  1837,  and  finished 
in  I8.JO,  with  a  length  0171  ra.  In  1850  there  were  250;  in  1870, 
685;  in  1880,  M84;  and  in  1905,  1920  m.,  together  with  25  m.  of 

Envate  line,  all  worked  by  the  state.  There  are  no  canals  in  the 
incdom,  and  the  only  navigable  river  is  the  Elbe. 
^I5ricu^/Hr<r.— Saxony  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Germany. 
and  IS  agriculturally  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 
The  lowest  Linds  are  the  most  productive,  and  fertility  diminishes 
as  we  ascend  towards  the  south,  until  on  the  bleak  crest  of  the 
ErzRcbirgc  cultivation  cea.ses  altogether.  Saxon  agriculture,  though 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Wends,  was  long  impeded  by  antiquated 
customs,  while  the  land  was  subdivided  into  small  parcels  and  sub- 
jected to  vexatious  rights.  But  in  1834  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  union  of  the  scattered  lands  belonKing  to  each  proprietor, 
and  that  may  be  considered  the  dawn  of  modern  Saxon  agriculture. 
The  richest  (^ain  districts  arc  near  Meissen,  Grimma.  Bautzin, 
-,  otjein  and  Pirna.  The  chief  crop  is  rye,  but  oats  are  harflly  second 
to  it-  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  considerably  less  quantity. 
Very  large  quantities  of  poUtoes  are  grown,  especially  in  tlie  Vogt- 
land. Beet  IS  chiefly  grown  as  feeding  »tu(T  for  cattle,  and  not  for 
eugar.    FUx  is  grown  in  the  £riY<;bii^  and  Luutiaa  mououins, 
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where  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing  domestic 
industry.  Saxony  owes  its  unusual  wealth  in  fruit  partly  to  the  care 
of  the  elector  AuRustus  I.,  who  is  said  never  to  have  stirred  abroad 
without  fruit  seeds  for  distribution  among  the  peasants  and  farmers. 
Enormous  quantities  of  cherries,  plums  and  apples  are  annually 
borne  by  the  trees  round  Leipzig.  Dresden  and  Coldiu.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  in  Saxony  is  respectable  for  its  antiquity,  though  the 
yield  is  insignificant.  Wine  is  said  to  have  been  grown  here  in  the 
1 1  th  century ;  the  Saxon  vineyards,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
near  Meissen  and  Dresden,  have  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera,  become  almost  extinct.  .... 

LiK  suck. — The  breeding  of  horses  is  earned  on  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  Saxony.  Cattle  rearing,  which  has  been  an  industry  since 
the  advent  of  the  Wends  in  the  6th  century,  is  important  on  the  ex- 
tensive pastures  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  in  the  Voglland.  In  1765  the 
regent  Prince  Xaver  imported  300  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  and 
so  improved  the  native  breed  by  this  new  strain  that  Saxon  sheep 
were  eagerly  imported  by  foreign  nations  to  improve  their  flocks, 
and  "  Saxon  electoral  wool  "  became  one  of  the  best  brands  in  the 
market.  Sheep  farming,  however,  has  considerably  declined  within 
the  last  few  decades.  Swine  furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
flesh  diet  of  the  people.  Geese  abound  particularly  round  Leipzig 
and  in  Upper  Lusatia,  poultry  about  Bautzen.  Bcc-kceping  flourishes 
on  the  heaths  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  ... 

Game  and  Fish.— C^mc  is  fairly  abundant;  haws  and  partndges 
are  found  in  the  plains  to  the  north-west,  capercailzie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tharandt  and  Schwarzenberg,  and  deer  in  the  forests 
near  Dresden.  The  Elbe  produces  excellent  pike,  salmon  and  eels,.it5 
tributaries  trout  in  considerable  quantities,  while  the  marshy  ponds 
lying  on  the  left  bank  furnish  a  good  supply  of  carp,  a  fish  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  inhabitants.  _ 

Forests.— The  forests  of  Saxony  are  extensive  and  have  long  fieen 
well  cared  for  both  by  government  and  by  private  proprietors.  The 
famous  school  of  forestry  at  Tharandt  was  founded  in  1811.  The 
Vogtland  is  the  most  densely  wooded  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
next  comes  the  Erzgebirge.  About  857,000  acres,  or  85  /.  of  the 
whole  forest  land,  are  planted  with  conifers;  and  about  143,000  acres, 
or  15%  with  deciduous  trees,  among  which  beeches  and  birches  are 
the  commonest.    About  35  %  of  the  total  belongs  to  state. 

Mininl. — Silver  was  raised  in  the  12th  centurj',  and  argentllerous 
lead  is  still  the  most  valuable  ore  mined ;  tin,  iron  and  cotolt  rank 
next,  and  coal  is  one  of  the  chief  exports.  Copper,  zmc  and  bismuth 
are  also  worked.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  mining  districts; 
Freiberg,  where  silver  and  lead  are  the  chief  products;  Altcnbcrg, 
where  tin  is  mainly  raised;  Schnecberg,  yielding  cobalt,  nickel  and 
ironstone;  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  with  ironstone  and  silver 
mines.  There  were,  in  1907,  143  mines,  including  coal,  in  operation, 
employing  31,455  hands.  The  total  value  of  metal  raised  m. Saxony 
in  1007  was  £7,036,000;  in  1870  it  was  £314,916.  The  coal  is  found 
principally  in  two  fields— one  near  Zwickau,  and  the  other  in  the 
governmental  district  of  Dresden.  Brown  coal  or  lignite  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  north-west,  but  not  10  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  be  exported;  the  total  value  of  the  output  in  1907  was 
nearly  £3  500,000.  Feat  is  especially  abundant  on  the  Erzgebirce. 
Immense  quantities  of  bricks  are  made  all  over  the  country.  Ex- 
cellent sandstone  for  building  is  found  on  the  hills  of  the  Elbe. 
Fine  porcelain  clay  occurs  near  Meissen,  and  coarser  vaneties  else- 
where. A.  few  precious  stones  are  found  among  the  southern 
mountains.  _  .  .         f    l     i  -     j  j.  1. 

/mdijlrizi.— The  central-European  position  of  the  kingdom  has 
fostered  its  commerce;  and  its  manufactures  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  abundant  water-power  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ncariy 
one-half  of  the  motive  power  used  in  Saxon  factories  is  supplied  by 
the  streams,  of  which  the  Mulde,  in  this  respect,  is  the  chief.  1  he 
cariy  foundation  of  the  Leipzig  fairs,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  have  also  done  much  to  dc\'elop  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  resources.  Next  to  agriculture  which  supports 
about  20%  of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  important  industry 
is  the  textile.  Saxony  carries  on  J6%  of  the  whole  textile  industry 
in  Germany,  a  share  far  in  excess  of  its  proportionate  population. 
Prussia,  which  has  more  than  nine  times  as  many  inhablUnt.s,  carries 
on  45%,  and  no  other  state  more  than  8%.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  are  Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Glauchau,  Mccranc,  Hohen- 
stein,  Kamenz,  Pulsnitz  and  Bischofswerda.  The  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  (especially  of  cotton  hosiery)  is  Chemnitz; 
cotton-muslins  are  made  throughout  the  Vogtland,  ribbons  at 
Pulsnitx  and  its  neighbourhood.  Woollen  cloth  and  buckskin  are 
woven  at  Kamenz,  Bischofswerda  and  Grossenhain,  all  in  the  north- 
east woollen  and  half-woollen  underclothing  at  Chemnitz,  Glauchau. 
Meerane  and  Reichcnbach;  while  Bautzen  and  Limbach  produce 
woollen  stockings.  Linen  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  mountains 
of  Lusatia,  where  the  looms  arc  still  to  some  extent  found  in  the 
homes  of  the  weavers.  The  coarser  kinds  only  are  now  made,  owing 
to  the  keen  English  competition  in  the  finer  varieties,  [jamask  is 
produced  at  Gross- Schonau  and  Ncu-SchOnau.  Lace-making.  dis- 
covered or  introduced  by  Barbara  Uttmann  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
l6lh  century,  and  now  fostered  by  government  schools,  was  lonj[  an 
important  domestic  industry  among  the  villages  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
and  has  attained  to  a  great  industry  in  Plaucn.  Straw-plaiting 
occupies  6000  hands  on  tlic  mounuin  slopes  between  Gottlcuba  and 


Lockwitz.  Waxcloth  is  manufactured  at  teipzig,  aaJ  irtlfidil 
flowers  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Stoneware  and  earthenware  are 
made  at  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Bautzen  and  Meissen,  porcelain 
("  Dresden  china  ")  at  Meissen,  chemicals  in  and  near  Leipzig. 
Dobcln,  Werdau  and  Lossnitz  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  Saxon 
leather  trade;  cigars  are  very  extensively  made  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Leipzig,  and  hats  and  pianofortes  at  Leipzig,  Dresden  and 
Chemnitz.  Paper  is  made  chiefly  in  (he  west  of  the  kingdom,  but 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  pro- 
duced, from  the  sewing-machines  of  Dresden  to  the  steam-locomomxs 
and  marine-engines  ofChemnitz.  The  last-named  place,  though  the 
centre  of  the  irun-manufacture  of  Saxony,  has  to  import  every  pound 
of  iron  by  railway.  The  leading  branch  is  the  machinery  used  in  the 
industries  of  the  country— mining,  paper-making  and  weaving. 
The  very  large  printing  trade  of  Leipzig  encourages  the  manufacture 
of  printing-presses  in  that  city.  In  1902-1903  Saxony  contained 
601  active  breweries  and  572  distilleries.  The  smelting  and  refining 
of  the  metal  ores  is  also  an  imporunt  industry. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  woollen,  cotton,  hnen  goods, 
machineo'.  china,  pianofortes,  cigarettes,  flannels,  stockings,  curtains 
and  lace,  cloth  from  Reichcnbach  and  Zitlau,  watches  of  supcrlauve 
value  from  Gtashiittc  and  toys  from  the  Vogtland. 

ConstiluUon. — Saxony  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a 
member  of  the  German  empire,  w-ith  four  votes  in  the  Bundcsrath 
(federal  council)  and  twenty -three  in  the  Reichstag  (imperial  diet). 
The  constitution  rests  on  a  law  promulgated  on  the  4th  of 
September  1831,  and  subsequently  amended.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  Albertinc  line  of  the  house  of  Wettin,  with 
Xcvcrsion  to  the  Ernestine  line,  of  which  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 
is  now  the  head.  The  king  enjoys  a  civil  list  oj  3,674,927  marks 
or  about  £185,000,  while  the  appanages  of  the  crown,  including 
the  payments  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal  house,  amount  ta 
^29,544  more. 

The  legislature  (Stftndeversammlung)  is  bicameral — the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  co-ordinate  chambers  being  finally  settled  by  a  law  of 
1868  amending  the  enactment  of  1831.  The  first  chamber  consists 
of  the  adult  princes  of  the  blood,  two  representatives  of  the  Lutheran 
and  one  of  the  Roman  C.itholic  Church,  a  representati%-e  of  Leiprig 
university,  the  proprietor  (or  a  deputy)  of  the  Herrschaft  of  Wildcnfcls, 
a  proprietor  of  the  mediatized  domains,  two  of  Standesherrschafielt.  one 
of  those  of  four  estates  in  fee,  the  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  a  deputy 
of  the  collegiate  institution  at  Wurzcn,  12  deputies  elected  by  owners 
of  nobiliar  estates,  ten  landed  proprietors  and  five  other  members 
nominated  by  the  king  and  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns.  The 
second  chamber  consists  of  43  members  from  the  towns  and  48  from 
the  country,  elected  for  six  years.  All  male  citizens  tWenty-five 
years  old  and  upwards  who  pay  3  marks  per  annum  in  taxea  have  the 
suffrage;  and  all  above  thirty  years  of  age  who  pay  30  marks  in 
annual  taxes  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  lower  house.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hereditary  and  some  of  the  ex-officio  members  of 
the  first  chamber,  the  members  of  the  diet  arc  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance for  their  daily  expenses,  as  well  as  their  travelling  expenses. 
The  executive  consists  of  a  responsible  ministry  (Gesammt  Minis- 
terium),  with  the  six  departments  of  justice,  finance,  home  affairs, 
war,  public  worship  and  education,  and  foreign  affairs.  The  minister 
of  the  royal  household  docs  not  belong  to  the  cabinet.  The  constitu- 
tion also  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  privy  council  (StaaK- 
rat),  consisting  of  the  cabinet  ministers  and  other  members  appointed 

by  the  king.  .......       e      ir    .  1.     _ 

For  administrative  purposes  Saxony  is  divided  into  hvc  Kmshaupt- 
mannschaftcn,  or  governmental  departments,  _  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  Amtshauptmannschaften.  The  cities  of  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Plauen  and  Zwickau,  form  departments  by 
themselves.  The  supreme  court  of  law  for  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  is  the  Obcrlandesgericht  at  Dresden,  subordinate  to  which  »« 
seven  other  courts  in  the  other  principal  towns._  The  German 
imperial  code  was  adopted  hy  Saxony  in  1879.  Leipzig  is  the  scat 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  German  empire.  _  1 

The  Saxon  army  is  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia.  It  forms  th* 
XII.  and  XIX.  army  corps  in  the  imperial  German  army,  with  head- 
quarters at  Dresden  and  Leipzig  respectively. 

C*Krc*.— About  94  °o  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants; 
about  12,500  are  Jews,  and  about  47%,  including  the  royal  fainilv,ar« 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Evangelical-Lutheran,  or  State,  church  hai 
as  its  head  the  minister  de  rcangelicis  so  long  as  the  king  is  Roman 
Catholic;  and  its  management  is  vested  in  the  Evanp-lical  Con- 
sistory at  Dresden.  Its  representative  assembly  consisting  oJ  3I 
clcrg5'men  and  42  laymen  is  called  a  synod  (5y»«te).  The  Rcformc4 
Church  has  consistories  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  The  RomaS 
Catholic  Chureh  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  familT 
since  1697,  though  it  was  only  the  pe.ice  of  Posen  m  1806  whicll 
placed  it  on  a  level  with  ihe  Lutherans.  By  the  peace  of  Prague 
which  transferred  Upper  Lusatia  to  Saxony  in  1635,  stipulations  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  region,  who  are 
ecclesiastically  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cathedral  chapter  o(  St  Peter 
at  Bautzen,  the  dean  of  which  lias  cx-oOicio  a  scat  in  the  first  chombct 
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of  the  diet.  The  other  districts  are  managed  by  an  apostolic  vicar 
at  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  worship.' 
Two  nunneries  in  Lusatia  are  the  only  conventual  establishments  ijl 
Saxony,  and  no  others  may  be  founded.  Among  the  smaller  rcligioat 
sects  the  Moravian  Brethren,  M'hose  chief  seat  is  at  Herrnhut,  an 

Krhaps  the  most  interesting.-  In  1868  civil  rights  were  declared  to 
independent  of  religious  confession. 

Education. — Saxony  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  educited 
countries  in  Europe,  and  its  foundations  of  schools  and  univerbillcs 
were  among  the  earliest  in  Germany.  Of  the  four  univcrritiet 
founded  by  the  Saxon  electors  at  Leipzig,  Jena,  Wittenberg.  Kucr 
transferred  to  Halle,  and  Erfurt,  now  extinct,  only  the  first  i^  in- 
cluded in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  endowed  scluwili 
■(F&ratenschulen)  at  Meissen  and  Grimraa  have  long  enjoyed  a  iiigh 
reputation.  There  are  over  4000  schools;  and  education  is  com- 
pulsory. Saxony  is  particularly  wtll-cquippcd  with  technical  schools, 
the  textile  industries  being  especially  fostcrtd  by  numerous  schools  04 
weaving,  embroidery  and  lace-making;  but  the  mining  acnfitmy 
at  Freiberg  and  the  school  of  forestry  at  Tharandt  are  pre!  My 
the  most  widely  known.  The  conser\*alory  of  music  at  L^  lig 
enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation;  not  less  the  art  collccttoi  at 
Dresden. 

Finatue. — The  Saxon  financial  period  embraces  a  space  of  two 
yean.  For  190S-1909  the  '*  ordinary  "  budget  showed  an  income 
of  £17,35^,833.  balanced  by  the  ecpenditure.  The  chief  sources  a£ 
inconie  are  taxes,  state- railways  and  public  forests  and  domains. 
The  chief  expenditure  was  on  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
national  debt.  The  ruitional  debt,  incurred  almost  wholly  in  making 
and  buying  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  carrying  out  other  public 
•racks,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1909  to  £44,841,880. 

See  the  annual  Jakrbiuh  fUr  Slatislii  dex  Kihiiireida  Siuhsen 
n>resdcn);  P.  E.  Richter,  Ltltralur  da  Landa  tmdVcllukunde  da 
AOnigrnchs  Sacksen  (Dresden,  1903);  Zemmiich,  Landeskundt  des 
Kimtniths  SctlueH  (Leipzig,  1906);  and  Feb,  Ccdep*  da 
Kinigniclks  Sachsm  (Leipzig,  1904). 

Bitttry. — The  name  of  Saxony  has  been  borne  by  two  distinct 
blocks  of  territory.  The  fint  was  the  district  in  the  north-west 
of  Germany,  inhabited  origisally  by  the  Saxons,  which  became 
a  duchy  and  attained  its  greatest  size  and  prosperity  under 
Benry  the  Lion  in  the  12th  century.  In  1180  it  was  broken  up, 
and  the  name  of  Saxony  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  it, 
rrmaining  only  with  the  districts  around  Lauenburg  and  Witten- 
berg. Five  centuries  later  Lauenburg  was  incorporated  with 
Hanover,  and  Wittenberg  is  the  nucleus  of  motlem  Saxony,  the 
name  being  thus  transferred  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Germany. 
In  142J  MeissenandThuringiawereunitedwithSaxe-WittenbeTg 
under  Frederick  of  Meissen,  and  gradually  the  name  of  Saxony 
spread  over  all  the  lands  ruled  by  this  prince  and  his  descendants. 
I  The  earlier  Saxony  was  the  district  lying  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Ssale  on.the  east,  the  Eider  on  the  north  and  the  Rhine 
en  the  west,  with  a  fluctuating  boundary  on  the  south.  During 
the  8th  century  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saxons  (.q.v.),  and  about 
this  time  was  first  called  Saxonia,  and  afterwards  Saxony. 
For  many  ycais  theSazons  bad  been  troublesome  tathe  Franks, 
their  neighbours  to  the  east  and  south,  and  the  intermittent 
campaigns  undertaken  against  them  by  Charles  Martel  and 
Pippin  the  Short  had  scarcely  impaired  their  independence. 
This  struggle  was  renewed  by  Charlemagne  in  773,  and  a  warfare 
of  thirty-two  years'  duration  was  marked  by  the  readiness  of 
tb*  Saxoos  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  Charles  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the  missionary  character  which 
the  Prankish  king  imparted  to  the  war.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Saxons,  who  were  divided  into  four  main  branches,  was  rendered 
■Bore  difficult  by  the  absence  of  any  common  ruler,  and  of  a 
central  power  answerable  for  the  aflegiance  o{  the  separate 
tribes.  Einhard,  the  friend  and  biographer-of  Charles,  sums  up 
this  struggle  as  follows: — "  It  is  hard  to  say  bow  often  the 
Saxons,  conquered  and  humbled,  submitted  to  the  king,  promised 
to  fulfil  his  commands,  delivered  over  the  letpiired  hostages 
without  delay,  received  the  officials  sent  to  them,  and  were  often 
rendered  so  tame  and  pliable  that  they  gave  up  the  service 
fl(  their  heathen  gods  and  agreed  to  accept  Christianity.  But 
just  as  quickly  as  they  showed  themselvea  ready  to  do  this,  did 
they  alw  always  break  their  promises,  so  that  one  couM  not 
rally  say  which  of  these  two  courses  may  truly  have  been 
cnsier  to  them,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  scarcely  a 
year  passed  without  bringing  such  change  of  mind." 

Ja  773  the  war  was  decided  upon,  and  Charles  matched  bom 


Worms  into  the  land  of  the  Engiians  or  Angrians.  The  frontier 
fortress  of  Eresburg  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Marburg  was  taken,  the  Irminsid  was  destroyed,  and  the  treasures 
of.  gold  and  silver  were  seized.  The  Irmimid  was  a  woodea' 
piUar  erected  to  represent  the  world-sustaining  ash  YggdtasU,' 
and  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  Saxon  pcopleJ 
Having  received  hostages  Charles  left  the  country;  but  in  774' 
while  he  was  in  Italy  the  Saxons  retook  Eresburg,  and  crossing 
the  frontier  attacked  the  church  of  St  Boniface  at  Fritzlar  and 
ravaged  the  land  of  the  Franks.  The  king  retaliated  by  sending 
trod^.of  cavalry  to  devastate  Saxony,  and  declared  at  Quierzy 
he  would  exterminate  his  foes  unless  they  accepted  Christianity, 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  he  marched  against  them  early  in 
77S,  captured  the  fortress  of  Sigiburg  on  the  Ruhr,  regained  and 
rebuilt  Eresburg  and  left  Frankish  garrisons,  in  the  land.  The 
Engrians,  together  with  the  Eastphalians  and  the  Westphalianl 
who  dwelt  on  either  side  of  them,  made  a  formal  submission  and, 
many  of  them  were  baptized;  but  about  the  same  time  some 
Frankish  troops  met  with  a  serious  reverse  at  LUbbecke  near 
Minden.  Charles  thereupon  again  took  the  field,  and  after 
ravaging  Saxony  returned  home  under  the  impression  that  the 
war  was  over.  In  776,  however,  the  Saxons  were  again  in  arms 
and  retook  Eresburg;  but  they  failed  to  capture  Sigiburg,  and 
showed  themselves  penitent  when  the  king  appeared  among  them.' 
Eresburg  was  regarrisoned,  a  new  fortress  named  CarlsbUrg 
was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  terms  of  peace  were 
arranged.  In  777  Charles  held  an  assembly  at  Paderbom, 
henceforth  bis  headquarters  during  this  war,  which  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  Saxon  chiefs.  Hostages  were  given,  oaths  of 
fealty  renewed,  while  many  accepted  Christianity,  and '  the 
rudiments  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were  established.  The 
peace  did  not  last  long.  A  certain  Widukind,  or  Wittekind,  who 
had  doubtless  taken  part  in  the  earlier  struggle,  returned  from 
exile  in  Denmark,  and  tmder  his  leadership  the  Saxon  revolt 
brake  out  afresh  in  778.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  Coblena 
to  Deutz  was  ravaged,  and  the  advance  of  winter  prevented 
Charies  from  sending  more  than  a  flying  column  to  drive  back 
the  Saxons.  But  in  779  he  renewed  the  attack,  and  after  an 
important  Frankish  victory  at  Bocholt  the  Westphalians  again 
did  homage.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
country  was  improved,  and  in  78}  the  king  held  an  assembly 
at  the  source  of  the  Lippe  and  took  further,  measures  to  extend 
his  influence.  The  land  was  divided  into  counties,  which, 
however,  were  given  to  Saxon  chiefs  to  administer,  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  eapitulatu  it  partibHS  Stxoniat 
was  issued.  This  capitulary  ordered  the  celebration  of  baptism 
and  other  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  forbade  the  observance  of  pagan  customs 
on  pain  of  death. 

This  attack  on  the  religion  and  property  of  the  Saxons  aroused 
intense  indignation, .  and  provoked  the  rising  of  782  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war.  IThe 
work  of  devastation  was  renewed,  the  priests  were  driven  out, 
and  on  the  Silntd  mountains  near  Minden,  the  Frankish  forces 
were  almost  annihilated.  Charles  collected  a  large  army,  and  by 
his  orders  4500  men  who  bad  surrendered  were  beheaded  at 
Verden.  This  act  made  the  Saxons  more  furious  than  ever, 
but  in  783  Charles  inflicted  two  defeats  upon  them  at  Dctmold 
and  on  the  river  Hase,  and  ravaged  their  territoiy  from  the 
Wcser  to  the  Elbe. :  This  work  was  continued  during  the  following 
year  by  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  Charles,  and  the  Christmas 
of  784  was  spent  by  the  royal  family  at  Eresburg,  whence  Cbadcs 
directed  various  plundering  expeditions.  The  work  of  conversfoii 
was  renewed,  and  an  important  event  took  place  in  785  when 
Widukind,  assured  of  his  peisohal  safety,  sunendcred  and  was 
baptized  at  Attigny  together  with  many  of  his  companions. 
Siuiony  at  last  seemed  to  be  subdued,  and  Saxon  warriors  took 
service  in  the  Frankish  amies.  But  in  792  some  Frankish 
troops  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the'Elbe,  and  a  similar  disaster 
in  the  following  year  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  ravages 
with  great  violence,  when  churches  were  destroyed,  priests 
kOled,  or  driven  away,  and  many  of  the  people  returned  to 
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heathenism.  These  events  compelled  Charies  to  leave  the 
Avar  war  and  return  to  Saxony  in  794;  and  until  799  each  year 
Ind  its  Saxon  campaign.  At  the  same  time  in  794,  as  a  fresh 
experiment  in  policy,  every  third  man  was  transported;  while 
the  king  was  assisted  m  his  work  of  conquest  by  the  Abotritci 
who  inhabited  a  district  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  resistance  Charles 
met  with  was  not  serious,  and  these  expeditions  took  the  form 
of  plundering  raids.  Oaths  and  hostages  were  exacted;  and 
many  Saxon  youths  were  educated  in  the  land  of  the  Franks 
as  Christians,  and  sent  back  into  Saxony  to  spread  Christianity 
and  Frankish  influence.  The  southern  part  of  the  country'was 
now  fairly  tranquil,  and  the  later  campaigns  were  directed 
mainly  against  the  Nordalbingians,  the  branch  of  the  Saxons 
living  north  of  the  Elbe,  who  suffered  a  severe  reverse  near 
Bomhaved  in  798.  Further  transportations  were  carried  out, 
and  in  797  Charles  issued  another  capitulary  which  mitigated 
the  severe  provisions  of  the  cafiiulary  of  781;  and  about  8o> 
the  Saxon  law  was  committed  to  writing.  The  Nordalbingians 
were  still  restless,  and  it  is  recorded  that  their  land  was  devast- 
ated in  802.  Two  yean  later  a  final  campaign  was  undertaken, 
when  a  large  number  of  these  people  were  transported  into  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  their  land  was  given  to  the  Abotrites, 
/  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  which  daring 
this  time  had  been  steadily  progressing,  was  continued  ia  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.,  the  Pious,  who,  however,  took 
very  little  interest  in  this  part  of  his  empire.  Bishoprics  were 
founded  at  Bremen,  MOnster,  Verden,  Minden,  Paderbom, 
Osnabrfick,  Hildesheim and  Hamburg,  and onefounded  at  Seligen- 
ftadt  was  removed  to  Halberstadt.  Some  of  these  bishoprics 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne, 
others  under  that  of  Mainz,  and  this  arrangement  was  unaltered 
when  in  834  Hamburg  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  In  847 
the  bishopric  of  Bremen  was  united  with  Hamburg,  but  the 
authority  of  this  archbishopric  extended  mainly  over  the  districts 
north  and  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  rested 
the  bones  of  St  Vitus,  the  patron  saint  of  Saxony,  soon  became 
a  centre  of  learning  for  the  country,  and  the  Saxons  undertook 
.with  the  eagerness  of  converts  the  conversion  of  their  heathen 
neighbours.  After  a  period  of  tranquilli  ty  a  reaction  set  in  against 
Frankish  influences,  and  in  840  the  freemen  and  IM  separated 
themselves  from  the  nobles,  formed  a  league,  or  sleUinga,  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  emperor  Lothair  I.  that  he  woidd 
restore  their  ancient  constitution.  This  rising,  which  was 
probably  caused  by  the  exaction  of  tithes  and  the  oppression  of 
Frankish  officials,  aimed  also  at  restoring  the  heathen  religion, 
and  was  put  down  in  843  by  king  Louis  the  German,  who  claimed 
authority  over  this  part  of  the  Carolingian  empire. 
\  The  influences  of  civilization  and  the  settlement  of  Frankish 
colonists  in  various  parts  of  Saxony  facilitated  its  incorporation 
with  the  Carolingian  empire,  with  which  its  history  is  for  some 
time  identified.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  Saxony  fell  to 
Louis  the  German,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  northern 
part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  harassed  by  the  Normans  and 
the  Slavs.  About  850,  however,  he  appointed  a  margrave  to 
defend  the  Lima  Saxoyuae,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  this  ofiicc  was  given  to  one  Liudolf  who  had  large 
estates  in  Saxony,  and  who  was  probably  descended  from  an 
Engrian  noble  named  Bruno.  Liudolf,  who  is  sometimes  called 
,"  duke  of  the  East  S.-ixons,"  carried  on  a  vigorous  warfare  agairist 
the  Sl-.vs  and  extended  his  influence  over  other  parts  of  Saxony. 
He  'iicd  in  866,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bruno,  who  was 
kiQod  fighting  the  Normans  in  880.  Liudolf's  second  son.  Otto 
the  Illustrious,  was  recognized  as  duke  of  Saxony  by  King 
Conrad  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  Burkhard,  nurgrave  of  Thuringia 
in  90S,  obtained  authority  over  that  country  also.  He  made 
himself  practically  independent  in  Saxony,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  the 
German  throne  in  911.  He  died  in  911  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Heniy  I.,  the  Fowler.  Between  this  prince  and  Conrad  I., 
who  wished  to  curb  the  increasing  power  of  the  Saxon  duke, 
a  quarrel  took  place;  but  Henry  not  only  retained  his  hold  over 
Suony  tod  Thuringia,  but  on  Conrad's  death  in  919  wu  clcaed 


German  king.  He  extended  the  Saxon  frontier  almost  to  the 
Oder,  improved  the  Saxon  forces  by  training  and  equipment, 
establishwl  new  marks,  and  erected  forta  on  the  frontiers  for 
which  he  provided  regular  garrisons.  Towns  were  walled,  where 
it  was  decreed  markets  and  assemblies  should  be  held,  churches 
and  monasteries  were  founded,  civilization  was  extended  and 
learning  encouraged.  Henry's  son,  Otto  the  Great,  was  crowned 
emperor  in  96a,  and  his  descendants  held  this  dignity  tmtil  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Otto  III.  in  looz.  Otto  retained  Saxony 
in  his  own  hands  for  a  time,  though  in  938  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  led  by  his  half-brother  Thankmar.  The 
Slavs  were  driven  back,  the  domestic  policy  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  was  contmued,  the  Saxon  court  became  a  centre  of 
learning  visited  by  Italian  scholars,  and  in  968  an  archbishopric 
was  founded  at  Magdcbutg  for  the  lands  east  of  the  Elbe.  In 
960  Otto  gave  to  a  trusted  relative  Hermaim,  afterwards  called 
Billung,  certain  duties  and  privileges  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  from  time  to  time  appointed  him  as  bis  iepresentative  in 
Saxony.  Hermann  gradually  extended  his  authority,  and  whea 
he  died  in  973  was  followed  by  his  son  Bernard  I.,  who  was 
undoubtedly  duke  of  Saxony  in  986.  When  Henry  n.  was 
chosen  German  king  in  1002  be  met  the  Saxons  at  Mcrseburg, 
and  on  promising  to  observe  their  laws  Bernard  gave  him  the 
sacred  lance,  thus  entrusting  Saxony  to  his  care.  Bernard  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bernard  II.,  who  took  up  a  iiostile  attitude 
towards  the  German  kings,  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III.  His 
son  and  successor  Ordulf,  who  became  duke  in  1059,  carried  on 
a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with  Adalbert,  archbidiop  of 
Bremen,  who  was  compelled  to  cede  one-third  of  his  possessions 
to  Ordulf 's  son  Magnus  in  ro66.  The  emperor  Henry  HI.  sought 
to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  Saxons  by  residing  among  them,  and 
built  a  castle  at  Goslar  and  the  Harzbnrg;  and  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  also  spent  much  time  in  Saxony. 

In  1070  Otto  of  Nordheim,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  held  large 
estates  in  this  country,  being  accused  of  a  plot  to  murder  Henry, 
was  placed  under  the  ban,  his  possesions  were  declared  forfeited 
and  his  estates  plundered.  Otto,  in  alliance  with  Magnus,  won 
considerable  support  in  Saxony,  but  after  some  fighting  botli 
submitted  and  were  imprisoned;  and  Magmis  was  still  in 
confinement  when  on  'his  father's  death  in  ro7z  he  became 
titular  duke  of  Saxony.  As  he  refused  to  give  up  his  duchy  be 
was  kept  in  prison,  while  Henry  confiscated  the  estates  of 
powerful  nobles,  demanded  the  restoration  of  ducal  lands  by 
the  bishops,  and  garrisoned  newly-erected  forts  with  Swabians, 
who  provisioned  themselves  from  the  surrounding  country. 
These  proceedings  aroused  suspicion  and  discontent,  which  were 
increased  when  the  emperor  assembled  an  army,  ostensibly  to 
attack  the  Slavs.  The  Saxon  nobles  refused  to  join  the  host 
until  their  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in  1073  a  league 
was  formed  at  Wormedeben.  When  the  insurgents  tmder  Duke 
Otto  were  joined  by  the  Thuringians,  Henry  was  compelled  in 
1074  to  rdease  Magnus  and  to  make  a  number  of  concessions 
as  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Gerstungen;  which,  however,  was 
short-lived,  as  the  peasants  employed  in  pursuance  of  its  terns 
in  demolishing  the  forts,  desecrated  the  churches  and  violated 
the  ducal  tombs.  Henry,  having  obtained  help  from  the  princes 
of  the  Rhincland,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Hohen- 
burg  near  Langensalza,  rebuilt  the  forts,  and  pardoned  Otto, 
whom  he  appointed  administrator  of  the  country.  The  Saxons,' 
however,  were  not  quite  subdued;  riungs  took  place  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  opponents  of  Henry  IV.  found  considerable 
support  in  Saxony.  During  the  century  which  fallowed  the 
death  of  Hermann  Billung,  there  had  been  constant  warfare 
with  the  Slavs,  but  although  the  emperors  had  often  taken  the 
field,  the  Saxons  had  been  driven  back  to  the  Elbe,  which  was 
at  this  time  their  eastern  boundary.  In  X106  Magnus  died,  and 
the  German  king  Henry  V.  bestowed  the  duchy  upon  Lothair, 
count  of  Supplinburg,  whose  wife  Richenza  inherited  the  Saxon 
estates  of  her  grandfather  Otto  of  Nordheim,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Otto  in  1 1 16.  Lothair  quickly  made  himself  independent, 
defeated  Henry  at  WcUeshoU  in  1x15,  and  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Slavs  with  vigour.'    In  ii>s,1k  became  Germu 
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Uag,  and  in  1137  gave  Sanny  to  Heniy  the  Pixmd,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  bad  manied  his  daughter  Gertrude,  and  whose 
mother  WuUhOd  was  a  daughter  of  Magnus  Billung.  The 
succeeding  German  king  Conrad  III.  refused  to  allow  Henry  to 
hold  two  duchies,  and  gave  Saxony  to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  who  like  bis  rival  was  a  grandson  of  Magnus 
Billung.  Albert's  attempts  to  obtain  possession  failed,  and 
after  Henry's  death  in  1139  he  formally  renounced  Saxony  in 
favour  of  Henry's  son,  Heniy  the  Lion  (f.*.).  The  new  duke 
improved  its  internal  condition,  increased  its  political  importance, 
and  pushed  its  eastern  frontier  towards  the  Oder.  In  1180, 
however,  he  was  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and  Saxony  was 
broken  up.  Henry  retained  Brunswick  and  Luneburg;  West- 
phalia, as  the  western  portion  of  the  duchy  was  called,  was  given 
to  Philip,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  a  large  part  of  the  land 
was  divided  among  nine  bishops  and  a  numba  of  counts  who 
thus  became  immediate  vassaU  of  the  emperor.  The  title  duke 
of  Saxony  was  given  to  Bernard,  the  sixth  son  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  together  with  the  small  territories  of  Lauenbnrg  and 
Wittenberg,  which  were  thus  the  only  portions  of  the  former 
duchy  which  now  bore  the  name  of  Saxony.  Bernard,  whose 
paternal  grandmother,  Eilicke,  was  a  daughter  of  Magnus 
Billung,  took  a  prominent  part  in  German  affairs,  but  lost 
Lauenburg  which  was  seised  by  Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark. 
Dying  in  I2i>,  Bernard  was  succeeded  in  Wittenberg  by  his 
younger  son  Albert  I.,  who  recovered  Lauenburg  after  the 
defeat  of  Waldemar  at  BomhOved  in  IS37.  Albert  died  in  1160, 
and  soon  after  his  death  his  two  sons  divided  his  territories, 
when  the  elder  son  John  took  Lauenburg  which  was  sometimes 
called  lower  Saxony,  and  the  younger,  Albert  11.,  took  Witten- 
berg or  upper  Saxony.  Both  retained  the  ducal  title  and  claimed 
the  electoral  privilege,  a  claim  which  the  Lauenburg  line  refused 
to  abandon  when  it  was  awarded  to  the  Wittenberg  line  by  the 
Golden  Bun  of  1356. 

Saxe-Lauenburg  was  governed  by  John  until  his  death  In 
1285,  when  it  passed  to  his  three  sons  John  II.,  Albert  III.  and 
Eric  I.  As  Albert  had  no  sons  the  duchy  was  soon  divided  into 
two  parts,  lutU  on  the  death  of  duke  Eric  III.,  a  grandson  of 
John  U.,  in  1401,  it  was  reunited  by  Eric  IV.,  a  grandson  of 
Eric  I.  When  Eric  IV.  died  in  I4i>  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Eric  v.,  who  made  strenuous  but  vain  efforts  to  obtain  the 
dectoral  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg,  which  fell  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  elector  Albert  III.  in  1429.  Eric  died  in  1436  and 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Bernard  IV.,  whose  claim  to  exereise 
the  dectoral  vote  was  quashed  by  the  electors  in  1438;  and  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  IV.  in  1463.  The  next  duke, 
John's  son  Magnus  I.,  spent  much  time  in  struggles  with  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the  bishop  of  Ratieburg;  he  also 
assisted  the  progressof  the  Reformation  in  Lauenburg.  Magnus, 
who  was  formally  invested  with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor 
Charies  V.  in  1530,  was  the  first  duke  to  abandon  the  claim  to 
the  electoral  privilege.  After  his  death  in  1543  his  son  Francis  I. 
reigned  for  the  succeeding  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  grandsons, 
Magnus  It.  and  Francis  "II.,  untU  1619.  Francis,  who  did 
something  to  improve  the  administration  of  his  duchy,  was 
ncceeded  in  turn  by  his  two  sons  and  his  two  grandsons;  but 
on  the  death  of  JuJius  Francis,  the  younger  of  bis  grandsons, 
b  1689  the  family  became  extinct. 

Several  claimants  to  Saxe-Lauenburg  thereupon  appeared, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  George  William,  duke  of 
Lfineburf-CeOe,  and  John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony.  George 
Winiam  based  his  daim  upon  a  treaty  of  mutual  succession 
made  in  1369  between  his  ancestor  Magnus  II. ,dukcof  Brunswick, 
and  the  reigning  dukes  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  John  George  had 
a  double  claim.  Duke  Magnus  I.  had  promised  that  in  case 
of  the  extinction  of  his  fainily  Lauenburg  should  pass  to  the 
hmDy  of  Wettin,  an  arrangement  which  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1307.  Secondly,  John  George 
Unuclf  had  concluded  a  similar  treaty  with  Julius  Francis  In 
1671.  In  1689  the  dector  received  the  homage  of  the  people 
of  Lauenburg.  George  William,  however,  took  Ratieburg,  and 
bdd  it  acainst  the  tioopsof  a  third  claimant,  Christian  V., 


king  of  Denmark;  and  in  1701  be  bought  oB  the  claim  of  John 
George,  his  successor  being  invested  with  the  duchy  In  1718. 
Since  that  date  its  history  has  been  identified  with  that  of 
Hanover  (f.«.). 

In  Saxe-Wittenberg  Albert  11.  was  succeeded  in  IS98  by 
his  son  Rudolph  I.,  who  In  1314  gave  his  vote  to  Fredeikk, 
duke  of  Austria,  in  the  disputed  election  for  the  German  throne 
between  that  prince  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.;  and  when  the'  latter  ignored  bis  claims  on 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  Rudolph  shared  in  the  attempt 
to  depose  him,  and  to  elect  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterward* 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.,asGcnnan  king.  Rudolph  was  followed 
in  1356  by  his  son  Rudolph  II.,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Cr£cy;  and  who  in  turn  waa  succeeded  in  1370  by  his  half- 
brother  Wenceslaus.  This  prince  succeeded  after  some  fighting 
in  temporarily  obtaining  the  duchy  of  LOneburg  for  his  house; 
he  took  part  in  the  election  of  Wenoealaus  as  German  king  in 
1376;  and  was  followed  in  1388  by  his  eldest  son  Rudolph  III. 
Lavish  expenditure  during  the  progressof  thecoundl  of  Constance 
reduced  Rudolph  to  poverty,  and  on  the  death  in  1419  of  his 
brother  Albert  UL,  who  succeeded  him  in  1419,  this  branch  of 
tlie  Aacanian  family  became  extinct 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Saxony  dates  from  1413,  the  year 
when  the  emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  the  vacant  electoral 
duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg  upon  Frederick,  margrave  of  Meissen. 
Frederick  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  which  smce 
his  day  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  he  owed  his  new  dignity  to  the  money  and  other  assistance 
which  he  had  given  to  the  emperor  during  the  Hussite  war. 
The  new  and  more  honourable  title  of  elector  of  Saxony  now 
superseded  his  other  titles,  and  the  name  Saxony  gradually 
spread  over  his  other  possessions,  which  included  Meissen  and 
Thuringia  as  well  as  Saxe-Wittenberg,  and  thus  the  eaiiier 
history  of  the  electorate  and  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  the  eaily 
history  of  the  mark  of  Meissen,  the  name  of  which  now  lingen 
only  In  a  solitary  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Frederick's  new  position  as  elector,  combined  with  hb  personal 
qualities  to  make  him  one  of  the  dwst  powerful  princes  in 
Germany,  and  had  the  principle  of  primogeniture  been  estab- 
lished in  his  country.  Saxony  and  not  Prussia  might  have  been 
the  leading  power  to^lay  in  the  German  empire.  He  died  in 
I4>8,  just  before  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  Hussites  in  1419 
and  1430.  The  division  of  his  territory  between  his  two  sons, 
the  elector  Frederick  II.  and  William,  occasioned  a  destructive 
internecine  war,  a  kind  of  strife  which  had  many  precedents  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Meissen  and  Thuringia,  It  was  in  1455 
during  this  war  that  the  knight  Kunx  von  Kaufungen  carried 
into  execution  his  daring  plan  of  stealing  the  two  sons  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  Ernest  and  Albert,  but  he  was  only  moment- 
arily succeraful.  the  princes  soon  escaping  from  his  hands. 
These  two  sons  succeeded  to  their  father's  possessions  in  1464, 
and  for  twenty  years  ruled  together  peaiceably.  The  land 
prospered  rapidly  during  this  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Encouraged  by  an  improved  coinage,  trade  made  great  advances, 
and  other  Ixnefits  also  accrued  from  the  discovery  of  silver  on 
the  Schneeberg.  Several  of  the  important  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities of  North  Germany  were  about  this  time  held  by  membeis 
of  the  Saxon  ruling  house,  and  the  external  influence  of  the 
electorate  corresponded  to  its  internal  prosperity.  But  matters 
were  not  allowed  to  continue  thus.  The  childless  death  of  their 
uncle  William  in  1481  brou^t  Thuringia  to  the  two  princes, 
and  Albert  insisted  on  a  division  of  thdr  common  possessions. 
The  important  partition  of  Leipzig  accordingly  took  place  la 
r48s,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  main  lines  of  the 
Saxon  house.  The  lands  were  never  again  united.  Ernest, 
Ihe  elder  brother,  obtained  Saxe-Wittenberg  with  the  electoral 
dignity,  Thuringia  and  the  Saxon  Vogtland;  while  Albert 
received  Meissen,  Ostertand  being  divided  between  them. 
Something  waa  stiD  held  in  common,  and  the  division  wa* 
probably  made  intricate  to  render  war  difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  elector  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  i486  by  his  son,  Frederick 
the  Wise,  one  of  the  moet  Utustrioo*  piincci  in  German  history. 
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Under  him  Saiony  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  state  in 
the  Empire,  and  became  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  He 
died  in  is>5  while  the  Peasants'  War  was  desolating  his  land, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  reformed  faith  and  who  shared  with  Fiiilip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  leadenhip  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden. 
John's  son  and  successor,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous, 
who  became  elector  in  1533,  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  sumamed  the  Unforttwate.  He  took  pan  in  the  war  of 
the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  but  in  1547  he  w»  captured  at 
MUhlberg  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  was  forced  to  sign  the 
capitulation  of  Wittenberg.  This  deed  transferred  the  electoral 
title  and  a  large  part  of  the  electoral  lands  from  the  Ernestine 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  house,  whose  astute  representa- 
tive, Maurice,  had  taken  the  imperial  side  during  the  war.  Only 
a  few  scattered  territories  were  reserved  for  John  Frederick's 
sons,  although  these  were  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Naumburg 
in  1554,  and  on  them  were  founded  the  Ernestine  duchies  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Sazo-Altenbutg.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxon  electorate  the  younger  line  secured  the  higher  dignity, 
for  the  Wittenberg  line  was  junior  to  the  Lauenburg  lioe.  The 
Albertine  line  is  now  the  royal  line  of  Saxony. 

Maurice,  who  Isecame  elector  of  Saxony  in  consequence  of  the 
capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  was  a  grandson  of  Albert,  the 
founder  of  his  line.  His  predecessors  in  ruling  Albertine  Saxony 
had  been  his  father,  Henry,  who  only  reigned  for  two  years, 
and  his  uncle  George.  The  latter,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
bad  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  in  his 
dominions;  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  equally  devoted 
Protestant.  Maurice,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  iS4i,wasalso 
a  Protestant,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  religious  faith  to  blind  him 
to  his  political  interests.  His  ruling  motive  was  ambition  to 
increase  both  his  own  power  and  the  importance  of  his  country. 
He  refused  to  join  the  other  Protestant  princes  in  the  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  but  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Cliarles  V. 
Then  suddenly  invading  the  Ernestine  lands,  while'  the  elector 
John  Frederick  was  campaigning  against  the  imperialists  on 
the  Danube,  he  forced  that  prince  to  return  hastily  to  Saxony, 
and  thus  weakened  the  forces  opposed  to  the  emperor.  Although 
compelled  to  retreat,  his  fidelity  to  Charles  V.  was  rewarded, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg. 
All  the  lands  torn  from  John  Frederick  were  not,  however, 
assigned  to  Maurice;  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  Bohemia  over  the  Vogtiand  and  the  Silesian  duchy  of 
Sagan.  Moreover,  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  reinstated 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Meraeburg  and  Naumburg-Zeita. 
Recognizing  now  as  a  Protestant  prince  that  the  best  alliance 
for  securing  his  new  possessions  was  not  with  the  emperor,  but 
with  the  other  Protestant  princes,  Maurice  began  to  withdi^w 
from  the  former  and  to  conciliate  the  latter.  In  1552,  suddenly 
marching  against  Charles  at  Innsbruck,  he  drove  him  to  flight 
and  then  extorted  from  him  the  religious  peace  of  Passau. 
Thus  at  the  dose  of  his  life  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  German  national  and  religious  freedom. 

Amid  the  distractions  of  outward  affairs,  Maurice  had  not 
neglected  the  internal  interests  of  Saxony.  To  its  educational 
advantages,  already  conspicuous,  he  added  the  three  PUrsUn- 
tckuUn  at  Pforta,  Grimma  and  Meissen,  and  for  administrative 
purposes,  especially  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  he  divided  the 
country  into  the  four  circles  of  the  Electorate,  Tburingia,  Meissen 
and  Leipzig.  During  his  reign  coal-mining  began  in  Saxony. 
In  another  direction  over  two  hundred  religious  houses  were 
suppressed,  the  funds  being  partly  appli^  to  educational 
purposes.  The  country  had  four  universities,  those  of  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  Jena  and  Erfurt;  books  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
and,  by  virtue  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Saxon 
dialect  became  the  ruling  dialect  of  Germany. 

Augustus  I.,  brother  and  successor  of  Maurice,  was  one  of  the 
best  domestic  rulers  that  Saxony  ever  had.  He  increased  the 
area  of  the  countiy  by  the  "  circles  "  of  Neustidt  and  the 
Vogtiand,  and  by  parts  of  Henneberg  and  the  silver-yielding 


Mansfeld,  and  he  devoted  his  long  reigo  to  the  drrelopment 
of  its  resources.  He  visited  all  parts  of  the  country  himself, 
and  personally  encouraged  agriculture;  he  introduced  a  more 
economical  mode  of  mining  and  smelting  silver;  he  favoured 
the  importation  of  finer  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle;  and  he 
brought  foreign  weavers  from  abroad  to  teach  the  Saxons. 
Under  him  hice-making  began  on  the  Erzgebirge,  and  cloth- 
making  flourished  at  Zwickau.  With  all  his  virtues,  however, 
Augustus  was  an  intolerant  Lutheran,  and  used  very  severe 
means  to  exterminate  the  Calvinists;  in  his  electorate  he  is 
said  to  liave  expelled  in  Calvinist  preachers  in  a  single 
month.  Under  his  son  Christian  I.,  who  succeeded  in  1586,  the 
chief  power  was  wielded  by  the  chancellor  Nikolas  Crell  (f.«.), 
who  strongly  favoured  Calvinism;  but,  when  Christian  II. 
came  to  tlie  throne  in  isgi,  Crcll  was  sacrificed  to  the  Lutheran 
naUcs.  The  duke  of  Saxc-Weinutr  was  made  regent,  and 
continued  the  persecution  of  crypto-Calvinism.  Christian  II. 
was  succeeded  in  i6ii  by  his  brother  John  George  I.,  under 
whom  the  countiy  was  devastated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
John  George  was  an  amiable  but  weak  prince,  totally  unfitted 
to  direct  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  in  time  of  danger.  He  refused 
the  proffered  crown  of  Bohemia,  and,  when  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  elected  a  Calvinist  prince,  be  assisted  the  emperor 
against  them  with  men  and  money.  The  edict  of  restitution,' 
however,  in  1619,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  emperor's  projects, 
and  he  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Saxony  now  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  first  battle  on  Saxon  soil  was  fought  in 
ibn  at  Brcitenfeld,  where  the  bravery  of  the  Swedes  made  up 
for  the  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Wallenslein  entered  Saxony  in 
1632,  and  his  Ueutenants  plundered,  burned  and  murdered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Liltzen,  not  far  from  Leipzig, 
in  1633,  the  elector,  who  was  at  heart  an  imperialist,  detached 
himself  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  1635  concluded  the 
peace  of  Prague  with  the  emperor.  By  this  peace  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Luaatia,  a  district 
of  180  sq.  m.  and  half  a  million  inhabitants,  which  had  already 
been  pledged  to  him  as  *  reward  for  his  services  against  the 
Bohemians. 

Saxony  had  now  to  suffer  from  the  Swedes  a  repetition  of 
the  devastations  of  Wallenstein,  No  other  country  in  Germany 
was  So  scourged  by  this  terrible  war.  Immense  tracts  weie 
rendered  desolate,  and  whole  villages  vanished  from,4jie  map; 
in  Mght  years  the  population  sank  from  three  to  one  and  a  half 
millions.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  Saxony  found  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  decline 
in  Germany.  Its  alliance  with  the  Catholic  party  deprived  it 
of  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  German  states,  which 
was  now  taken  by  Brandenburg.  John  George's  will  made  the 
decline  of  the  electorate  even  more  inevitable  by  detaching  from 
it  the  three  duchies  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  Saxe-Merseburg  tni 
Saxe-  Zcitz  as  appanages  for  his  younger  sons.  By  1 746,  however, 
these  lines  were  all  extinct,  and  their  possessions  had  returned 
to  the  main  line.  Saxe-Neustiidt  was  a  short-lived  branch  from 
Saze-Zeitz,  extinct  in  17 14.  The  next  three  electors,  who  each 
bore  the  name  of  John  George,  bad  uneventful  reigns.  The  first 
made  some  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country;  the  second 
wasted  the  lives  of  his  people  in  foreign  wars  against  the  Tiuks; 
and  the  third  was  the  last  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony.  John 
George  IV.  was  succeeded  in  1694  by  his  brother  Frederick 
Augustus  I.,  or  Augustus  the  Strong.  This  prince  was  elected 
king  of  Poland  as  Augustus  II.  in  1697,  but  any  weight  which 
the  royal  title  might  have  given  him  in  the  Empire  was  moi'e  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  new  dignity.  The  connexion  with 
Poland  was  disastrous  for  Saxony.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  wars  with  Charles  XII.  Augustus  pawned  and 
sold  large  districts  of  Saxon  territory,  while  be  drained  the 
electorate  of  both  men  and  money.  For  a  year  before  the  peace 
of  Altranstlidt  in  1706,  when  Augustus  gave  up  the  crown  of 
Poland,  Saxony  was  occupied  by  a  Swedish  army,  which  had 
to  be  supported  at  an  immense  expense. ' 
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Tlie  wan  wd  extmviigance  of  the  deetor-kiiig,  who  regtiaed 
iIk  Polish  crown  in  1709,  are  said  to  have  cost  Saxony  a  hundred 
million  tfaalers.  From  tbiareign  dates  the  privy  council  {Gekima 
KaUmtt),  wUch  lasted  till  J830.  The  caste  privileges  o(  the 
estates  iSlSndt)  were  increased  by  Augustus,  a  fact  which  tended 
to  alienate  them  more  from  the  people,  and  so  to  decrease  their 
power.  Johano  Friedrich  BOttger  maide  his  famous  discovery 
to  1 7  le,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  begun  at  Meissen, 
and  in  this  reign  the  Moravian  Brethren  made  their  settlement 
at  Hermhut.  Fredericic  Augustus  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  electorate  in  1733,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Polaod  as  Augustus  III.,  was  an  indolent  prince,  wholly 
ander  the  influence  of  Count  Heinrich  von  BrtthI  (f .«.).  Under 
bis  ill-omened  auspices  Saxony  sided  with  Prussia  in  the  First 
SBesian  War,  and  with  Austria  in  the  other  two.  It  gained 
aolhing  in  the  first,  lost  much  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third, 
the  Seven  Yean'  War  (1756-1763),  suSered  renewed  miseries. 
The  coiutry  was  deserted  by  its  king  and  his  minister,  who 
retired  to  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  lost  90,000  men 
and  a  hundred  million  tbalers;  its  coinage  was  debased  and  its 
trade  rained;  and  the.  whole  country  was  m  a  state  of  frantic 
disorder.  The  elector'died  seven  months  after  his  retom  from 
r^ihod;  BrOhl  died  twenty-three  days  later.  The  coimexion 
with  Poland  was  now  at  an  end.  The  elector's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  Christian,  survived  his  father  only  two  months, 
dying  also  in  1763,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick  Augustus  in.,  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  Prince  Xaver,  the  doctor's  uncle,  was  appointed 
guartfian,  and  be  set  himself  to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  country.  The  foundation  of  the  famous  school  of  mining 
at  Freiberg,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Saxon  breed  of  sheep  by 
the  importation  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  were  due  to  bis  care. 

Frederick  assumed  the  government  in  1768,  and  hi  his  long 
and  eventful  reign,  which  saw  the  dectorete  devated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kingdom,  though  deprived  of  more  than  half  its 
area,  he  won  the  surname  of  the  Just.  As  he  was  the  first  king 
of  Saxony,  he  is  usually  styled  Frederick  Augustus  I.  The  first 
ten  jreara  of  his  active  rogn  passed  in  peace  and  quiet;  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  industries  were  fostered,  economical 
icforms  instituted,  and  the  heavy  public  debt  of  forty  mUHon 
thalen  was  steadily  reduced.  In  1770  torture  was  aboUshed. 
When  the  Bavarian  succession  fell  open  in  1777,  Frederick 
Augustus  joined  Prussia  in  protesting  against  the  absorption  of 
Bavaria  by  Austria,  and  Saxon  troops  took  part  in  the  bloodless 
"potato-war."  The  elector  commuted  his  claims  in  right  of 
Us  mother,  the  Bavarian  princess  Maria  Antonia,  for  six  million 
florins,  wUch  he  spent  chiefly  in  redeeming  Saxon  territoiy 
Chat  had  been  pawned  to  other  German  states.  When  Saxony 
jooed  the  PUrsimbund  in  1785,  it  bad  an  area  of  15,185  >q.  m. 
and  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  but  its  various  parts 
had  not  yet  been  comliined  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  for 
the  two  Lusatias,  Querfurt,  Henneberg  and  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations  of  Naumburg  and  Merseburg  had  each  a  separate 
diet  and  government,  independent  of  the  diet  of  the  electorate 
proper.  In  1791  Frederick  declined  the  crown  of  Poland, 
altbongh  it  was  now  offered  as  hereditary  even  in  the  female 
fine.  He  remembered  how  unfortunate  for  Saxony  the  former 
Polish  connexion  had  been,  and  he  mistrusted  the  attitude 
of  Russia  towards  the  proffered  kingdom.  Next  year  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  Germany. 
Frederick's  first  policy  was  one  of  selfish  abstention,  and  from 
1793  until  1796,  when  be  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  France,  he  limited  his  contribution  to  the  war  to  the  bare 
contingent  due  from  him  as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  V^en  war 
broke  out  in  1806  against  Napoleon,  s'>,ooo  Saxon  troops  shared 
the  defeat  of  the  Prossiana  at  Jena,  bat  the  elector  immedmlely 
afterwards  snatched  at  Napoleon's  offer  of  neutrality,  and 
abandoned  bis  former  ally.  At  the  peace  of  Posen  (nth 
December  1806)  Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Saxony, 
and  entered  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  an  independent 
lovctcign,  promising  a  contingent  of  20,000  men  to  Napoleon. 

No  change  foUowed  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  new  kingdom, 
(Kept  that  Koman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  equal  privilege* 


with  Protestants.  Its  ibidgn  policy  was  dictated  by  the  will 
of  Napoleon,  of  wh<se  irresistibih'ty  the  king  was  too  easily 
convinced.  In  1807  his  submission  was  rewarded  with  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  (to  whid)  Cracow  and  part  of  Galida  were 
added  in  1809)  and  the  district  of  Cottbus,  though  he  had  to 
surrender  some  of  his  former  territory  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Tliekingof  Saxony's  faith  in  Napoleon  was  shaken 
by  the  disasten  of  the  Russian  campaign,  in  which  si,ooo 
Saxon  troops  had  shared;  when,  however,  the  alKes  invaded 
Saxony  in  the  spring  of  1813,  he  rdused  to  declare  against 
Napoleon  and  fled  to  Prague,  though  he  withdrew  his  contingent 
from  the  French  army.  Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have 
had  were,  however,  removed  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  LOtzen 
(May  2,  1813),  and  the  Saxon  king  and  the  Saxon  army  wen 
once  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  French.  After  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  Napoleon's  headquarten  were  successivdy  at  Dresden 
and  Leipzig.  During  the  battle  of  Ldpzig  in  October  1813,  the 
popular  Saxon  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Saxon  troops  to  the  side  of  the  allies.  Frederick  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Ldpag,  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom  was 
assumed  for  a  year  by  the  Russians.  Saxony  was  now  regarded 
as  a  conqoeied  country.  Nothing  but  Austria's  vehement 
desire  to  keep  a  powerful  neighbour  at  a  distance  from  her 
boundaries  preserved  it  from  being  corapletdy  annexed  by  the 
Prussians,  who  had  succeeded  the  Russians  in  the  government. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  annex  the  whole 
kingdom  was  supported  by  Russia,  and  opposed  by  Austria, 
Fiance  and  Great  Britain,  the  qustion  all  but  leading  to  a 
complete  break-up  of  the  alliance  (see  Vienha,  Congxess  or). 
As  it  was,  the  congress  assigned  the  northern  portion,  consisting 
of  7800  sq.  m.,  with  864,404  inhabitants,  to  Prussia,  leaving 
S790  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  1,182,744,  to  Frederick,  who 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  royal  title.  Oft  the  8th  of  June 
1815  King  Frederick  joined  the  new  German  Confederation. 

From  the  partition  in  iSij  to  the  war  of  1866  the  histoiy  of 
Saxony  is  mainly  a  narrative  of  the  slow  growth  of  constitntional- 
ism  and  popular  hlierty  within  its  limits.  Its  influence  on  the 
general  histoty  of  Europe  ceased  when  the  old  Empire  was 
dissolved.  In  the  new  Gennan  Empire  it  is  too  oomi^etdy 
overahadowed  by  Prussia  to  have  any  objective  imptntance 
by  itsdf.  Frederick  lived  twdve  yean  after  the  division  of 
his  kingdom.  The  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  continued  to  be  fostered,  but  only  a  few  of  the  most 
unavoidable  political  reforms  were  granted.  Rdigious  Quality 
was  extended  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  i8ig,  and  the  separate 
diet  of  Upper  Lnsatia  was  abolished.  Frederick  Augustus 
was  succeeded  in  1827  by  his  brother  Antony,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  people,  who  had  expected  a  more  libecal 
era  under  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  the  king's  nephew.  Antony 
'announced  his  intention  of  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  h^ 
predecessor  He  accorded  at  first  only  a  few  trifling  reforms, 
which  were  far  from  removing  the  popular  discontent,  while 
he  retained  the  unpopular  minister.  Count  Detlew  von  Einsiedd 
(1773-1861),  and  continued  the  encouragement  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  old  feudal  arrangement  of  the  diet,  with  its 
inconvenient  divisions,  was  retained,  and  the  privy  council 
continued  to  be  the  depository  of  power.  An  active  opposition 
began  to  make  itself  evident  in  the  diet  and  in  the  press,  and 
in  1830,  under  the  influence  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris, 
riots  broke  out  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  Einsiedd  was  now 
dismissed.  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  son  of  Maximilian,  who 
resigned  the  succession,  became  co-regent,  and  a  constitution 
was  promised.  After  consultation  with  the  diet  the  king  promnl- 
gated,  on  the  4th  of  September  1831,  a  new  constitution  which 
is  t  he  basis  of  the  present  government.  An  offer  from  Mettcmich 
of  Austrian  arms  to  repress  the  discontent  by  force  had  been 
rdused.  The  feudal  estates  were  replaced  by  two  chamben, 
largely  dective,  and  the  privy  coundl  by  a  responsible  ministry 
of  six  departments.  Bernhard  von  Lindenau  was  the  head  of  the 
fint  responsible  cabinet,  and  the  first  constitutional  assembly 
sat  from  the  a7th  of  January  1833  till  the  30th  of  October 
i«U 
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While  Saxoiqr'i  political  Ubaitjr  wu  thds  enlarged,  its  com- 
merce and  credit  were  atimulated  by  its  adhetion  to  the  Frussiao 
Zollvtrem  and  by  the  construction  of  railways.  Antony  bad 
died  in  1836,  and  Frederick  Augustus  II.  became  sole  king. 
Growing  interest  in  politics  produced  dissatisfaction  with  the 
compiomise  of  1831,  and  the  Liberal  opposition  grew  in  numbers 
and  influence.  The  burning  questions,  were  the  publicity  of 
legal  proceedings  and  the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  on  these 
the  government  sustained  its  first  crushing  defeat  in  the  lower 
chamber  in  184}.  In  1843  Lindenau  was  forced  by  the  action 
of  the  aristocratic  party  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  Julius 
Traugotte  von  KBn'neritz  (1792-1866), astatfsman of  reactionary 
views.  Tlus  increased  the  opposition  of  the  Libera]  middle 
classes  to  the  government.  Religious  conuderationS  arising 
out  of  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  the  "  German 
Catholics,"  and  a  new  constitution  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
began  to  mingle  with  pu/ely  political  questions,  and  Prince 
John,  as  the  supposed  head  of  the  Jesuit  party,  was  insulted 
at  a  review  of  the  communal  guards  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  The 
military  rashly  interfered,  and  several  innocent  q>ectatois 
were  shot.  The  bitterness  which  this  occurrence  provoked  was 
intensified  by  a  political  reaction  which  was  initiated  about  the 
same  time  under  KSnnerita.  Warned  by  the  sympathy  excited 
in  Saxony  by  the  revolutionary  events  at  Paris  in  1848,  the  king 
dismissed  hU  reactionary  ministry,  and  a  Liberal  cabinet  took 
itsplacein  March  1848.  The  disputed  points  were  now  conceded 
to  the  country.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  curtailed; 
the  administration  of  justice  waa  put  on  a  better  fao.ting; 
the  press  was  unshackled;  publicity  in  legal  proceedings  was 
granted;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  for  some  special  cases; 
andtheGermanCatholicswere  recognized.  The  feudal  character 
of  the  first  chamber  was  abolished,  and  its  members  made  mainly 
elective  from  among  the  highest  tax-payers,  while  an  almost 
universal  suffrage  was  introduced  for  the  second  chamber. 
The  first  demand  of  the  overwhelmingly  democratic  diet  returned 
under  this  reform  bill  was  that  the  king  should  accept  the 
German  constitution  elaborated  by  the  Frankfort  parliamenL 
Frederick,  idleging  the  danger  of  acting  without  the  concurrence 
«f  Prussia,  refused,  and  dissolved  the  diet.  A  public  demonstra- 
tion at  Dresden  in  favour  of  the  Frankfort  constitution  was 
prohibited  as  illegal  on  the  ind  of  May  1849.  This  at  once  awoke 
the  popular  fury.  The  mob  seized  the  town  and  barricaded 
the  streets;  Dresden  was- almost  destitute  of  troops;  and  the 
king  Bed  to  the  KSnigstein.  The  rebels  then  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  Tzschimer; 
Heubner  and  Todt,  though  the  true  leader  of  the  insurrection 
was  the  Russian  Bakunin.  Meanwhile  Prussian  troops  had 
arrived  to  aid  the  government,  and  after  two  days'  fierce  street 
fighting  the  rising  was  quelled.  The  bond  with  Prussia  now 
became  closer,  and  Frederick  entered  with  Prussia  and  Hanover 
into  the  temporary  "  alliance  of  the  three  kings."  He  was  not 
sincere,  however,  in  desiring  to  exclude  Austria,  and  in  1850 
accepted  the  invitation  of  that  power  to  send  deputies  to  the 
restored  federal  diet  at  Frankfort.  The  first  chamber  imme- 
diatdy  protested  against  this  step,  and  refused  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  pressing  loan.  The  king  retorted  by  dissolving 
the  diet  and  summoning  the  old  estates  abolished  in  1848. 
When  a  quorum,  with  some  difficulty,  was  obtained,  another 
period  of  retrograde  legislation  set  in.  The  king  himself  was 
carried  away  with  the  reactionary  current,  and  the  people 
remained  for  the  time  indifferent.  Beust  became  minister  for 
both  home  and  foreign  affairs  in  1852,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  policy  of  Saxony  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  Prussia 
and  friendly  to  Austria. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  king,  by  a  {aO  tiom  his  caniage  in 
Tirol  in  1854,  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  John,  a  learned  and 
accomplished  prince,  whose  name  is  known  in  German  literature 
as  a  translator  and  annotator  of  Dante.  His  brother's  ministeis 
kept  their  portfolios,  but  their  views  gradually  became  somewhat 
liberalized  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Beust,  however,  stiU 
retained  his  federalistic  and  philo-Austrian  views.  When  war 
was  declared  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  Saxony 


declined  the  former's  offer  ct  neutrality,  and,  when  a  Prusatait 
force  crossed  the  border,  the  Saxon  army  under  the  king  and 
the  crown  prince  joined  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  The  entire 
kingdom,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  KSnigstein,  waa 
occupied  by  the  Prussians.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  Saxony , 
lost  no  territory,  but  had  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  ten  million ' 
thaleis,  and  was  compelled  to  enter  the  North  German 
Confederation. 

During  the  peace  negotiations  Beust  had  resigned  and  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  the  king 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne  announced  his  intention  of  being 
faithful  to  the  new  Confederation  as  he  had  been  to  the  old. 
On  the  7th  of  February  1867  a  military  convention  waa  signed 
with  Prussia  which,  while  leaving  to  Saxony  a  certain  control 
in  matters  of  administration,  placed  the  army  under  the  king 
of  Prussia;  from  the  ist  of  July  it  formed  the  XII.  army  corps 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  under  the  command  of 
Crown-Prince  Albert.  The  postal  and  telegraph  systems  were 
also  placed  under  the  control  of  Pnissia,  and  the  representation 
of  tbie  Saxon  crown  at  foreign  courts  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
Confederation.  A  new  electoral  law  of  the  same  year  reformed 
the  Saxon  diet  by  aboUshing  the  old  distinction  between  the 
various  "  estates "  and  lowering  the  qualification  for  tha 
franchise;  the  result  was  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
and  a  period  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform.  John  was 
succeeded  in  1873  by  his  elder  son  Albert  (1832-190S)  who 
had  added  to  his  military  reputation  during  the  war  of  1870. 
Under  this  prince  the  course  of  politics  in  Saxony  presented 
little  of  general  interest,  except  perhaps  the  spread  of  the 
doctrines  of  Social  Democracy,  which  was  especially  remarkable 
in  Saxony.  The  number  of  Social  Democratic  delegates  in  a 
diet  of  80  members  rose  from  sin  1885  to  14  in  1895.  Soalarming 
did  the  growth  appear,  that  the  other  parties  combined,  and  on 
the  >8th  of  March  1896  a  new  electoral  law  was  passed,  introdu- 
cing indirect  election  and  a  franchise  based  on  a  triple  division 
of  classes  determined  by  the  amount  paid  in  direct  taxation. 
This  resulted  in  1901  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Sodalista 
from  the  diet.  On  the  7tb  of  June  1901  King  Albert  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  as  King  George.  The  most  con- 
spicuous event  of  his  reign  was  the  flight  in  December  190a 
of  the  crown-princess  Louise  with  a  M.  Giion,  who  had  been 
French  tutor  to  her  children,  which  resulted  in  a  grave  scandal 
and  a  divorce.  More  important,  however,  was  the  extraordinary 
situation  created  by  the  electoral  law  of  1896.  This  law  had  in 
effect  secured  the  misrepresentation  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  diet,  the  representation  of  the  country  population  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  towns,  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  as 
opposed  to  those  of  industry.  A  widespread  agitation  was  the 
outcome,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  of  what  became  known 
as  the  "  Red  Kingdom,"  was  displayed  in  the  elections  of  1903 
to  the  German  imperial  parliament,  when,  under  the  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  93  members  returned  39  were  Social 
Democrats.  This  led  to  proposals  for  a  slight  modification  in 
the  franchise  for  the  Saxon  diet  (1904),  which  were  not  accepted. 
In  the  elections  of  igo6,  however,  only  8  of  the  Social  Democrats 
succeeded  in  retaining  their  seats.  In  1907  the  government 
announced  their  intention  of  modifying  the  electoral  system 
in  Saxony  by  the  adding  of  representation  for  certain  professions 
to  that  of  the  three  classes  of  the  electorate.  This  was,  however, 
far  from  satisfying  the  parties  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  the 
atrength  of  Social  Democracy  in  Saxony  was  even  more  strikingly 
displayed  in  1909  when,  in  spite  of  plural  voting,  under  a  com- 
plicated franchise,  is  Socialist  members  were  relumed  to  the 
Saxon  diet. 

King  George  died  on  the  tstb  of  October  1904  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son  as  King  Frederick  Augustus  III- 

Thi  Saxm  Duckia.—The  politicai  Uslonr  tt  the  paru  of  Saxeav 
left  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  to  the  EmcstiDe  line,  whicn 
occupy  the  region  now  (cnerally  ityled  Thuringia  (Tharingen),  b 
mainly  a  recital  of  partitions,  reunions,  redivisions  and  fresh  com- 
binations of  territofy  among  the  various  sons  of  the  succe»ve  dukea. 
The  principle  of  pnraogenitnre  was  not  introduced  tmtil  the  end  of 
the  17tb  century,  so  that  the  Prstataat  Saxon  dynasty,  instead  of 
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litdUifiK  up  a  lingtc  compaet  Idmploa  for  hidf,  has  tplit  into  four 
petty  oiKnies,  of  no  political  influence  whatever.  lo  1547  the  ex- 
ckcior  John  Frederick  the  MaKnanimous  was  allowed  to  retain 
^eimar,  Jena,  Et«enach,  Gothat  Hennebeiig  and  Saalfcld.  Altenburs 
and  a  few  other  districts  were  added  to  the  Ernestine  possessions  by 
Uw  utaty  of  Naumbu^  in  1^54,  and  other  additions  were  made  rrom 
other  sources.  John  Fredenck,  who  had  retained  and  transmitted 
to  bis  descendants  the  title  of  duke  of  Saxony,  forbade  his  sons  to 
di\ide  their  inheritance;  but  his  wishes  were  respected  only  until 
after  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  in  1565.  The  two  survivors  then 
fooodcdsepaiaMJurbdictionsatWeimarandCoburs.  though . tn-iiinf^e- 
oKtits  were  made  to  exchange  territories  every  three  years.  In  1396 
Saxe-Coburg  gave  off  the  branch  Saxe*Eisenach ;  and  in  i6<)3  S.ixe- 
Weimar  gave  )ff  Saxe-Altenburgi  the  elder  Weimar  line  ending  and 
the  younger  beginning  with  the  latter  date.  By  1638  Weimar  had 
abecNtied  DOlh  Cobuiv  and  Eisenach;  AUcnburg  remained  till  167a. 
John,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  died  in  1605,  is  regarded  as  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  present  Ernestine  tines.  In  1640  his  three 
corviving  sons  rufed  the  duchies  of  W^mar.  Eisenach  and  Cotha, 
Eisenach  fHI  in  in  16^  and  Altenburg  in  l6;2,  thus  leaving  the  dukes 
of  Saxe>Weimar  ano  Saxe-Gotha  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
iBOdem  ruling  houses.  Saxe-Weimar  was  still  repeatedly  divided: 
In  1668  a  Saxe-Marksuhl  appears,  and  about  1672  a  Saxe-Tcna  and 
a  new  Saxe-Eiscnach.  An  these,  howe\'er,  were  extinct  by  I74it 
and  their  possessions  returned  to  the  main  Hne^  which  had  adopted 
the  principle  of  primogeniture  m  1719; 

Sa»-Gotfaa  was  even  more  subdivided;  and  the  cUnuut  was 
leached  aboUt  i6ffo,  when  Gotha,  Coburg,  Mdningen,  Romhild, 
Eisenberg.  HUdburghauscn  and  Saalfeld  were  each  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  By  the  beginning  of  1825  only  the  hrst  three  of  these  and 
HiMbufghaasen  remained,  the  lands  of  the  others  having  been 
divided  after  much  quarrrlling.  In  that  year  the  Gotha  Hne  expired, 
and  a  general  redistribution  «  the  lands  of  the  "  Nexus  Gothanut," 
as  this  group  of  duchies  was  called,  was  arranged  on  the  I2th  of 
November  1826.  The  duke  of  Hildburghausen  gave  up  his  lands 
entirely  for  Altenburg  and  became  duke  of  Saxe- Altenburg:  the 
duke  c^  Cobun;  exchanged  Saalfeld  for  Gotha  and  became  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  received 
Uildburghauaen,  Saalfcld  and  some  other  territories,  and  added 
HUdburghausen  to  his  title.  The  existing  duchies  are  separately 
aoticed. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of  Saxoiiy  it  Widuldnd. 
whose  Rex  tesUu  Saiumuae  is  printed,  together  with  the  works  of 
other  chroniclers,  in  the  Monumenia  Cermanica  kistorica,  Scriptores. 
Modem  authorities  areC.  W.  "^dtu^r.GeschxckU  des  KvfsUxaUs  und 
K9nifratla  Sacksn,  new  ed.  by  T.  Flathe  (1867-1873) ;  Sturmhefcl, 
CtKhfffitt  der  iicksischen  Landt  mnd  ikrer  Htmcktr  (Chemnitz, 
1897-1808):  and  Tutzschmann,  Atlas  mr  Gtukickle  der  sOeksiaehgH 
tAmder  (Grunma,  1853).  Collections  which  may  be  consulted  are: 
Codex  diphmaticus  Saxoniae  rt^iae  (Leipzig,  1863-1879)^  the  Anhiv 
fir  die  sdchsiscke  Ceschickte,  edited  by  K.  von  Weber  (Leipzig,  1862- 
1879);  and  the  Bihliotkek  der  idefuische  Cesckickte  und  Landeskunde, 
edited  by  G.  Buchholz  (Leipzig,  1903).  Sec  also  GsKMAinr:  BiUUh 
ffttpky,  and  the  articles  on  the  various  dukes,  dcctors  and  kings  of 
Saxony 

SAXONT  (Ger.  Provins  Sacksen),  ooe  of  tlte  central  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  cotisists  mainly  of  what  was  formerly 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  tn  1815,  but  also  comprises  part  of  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg and  other  districts,  the  connexion  of  which  with  Prussia 
fe  of  earlier  date.  The  area  of  the  province  is  9751  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  Hesse-Nassau,  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  N.  by 
Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  E.  by  Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  and 
S.  by  (he  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  small  Thuringian  sutes. 
It  is,  however,  very  irregular  in  form,  entirely  surrounding  parts 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Thuringian  states,  and  itself  possessing 
icveral  exclaves,  while  the  northern  portion  is  alipost  severed 
from  the  southern  by  the  duchy  of  AuhalU 

The  major  part  belongs  to  the  great  North-German  plain,  but  the 
western  and  south-western  districts  include  parts  of  the  Harz,  with 
the  Brockcn,  its  highest  summit,  and  the  Thuringian  Forest.  About 
aine-tenths  of  Prussian  Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  the 
chief  feeders  of  whidi  within  the  province  are  the  Saale,  with  its 
tributary  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Muldc,  but  a  small  district  on  the 
west  drains  into  the  Weser.  ,         ,  r^    .        ^ 

Saxony  is  00  the  whole  the  most  fertile  province  of  Prussia  and 
excels  all  the  others  in  its  (>roduce  of  wheat  and  beetroot  for  sugar, 
but  the  nature  oiF  its  soil  is  veiy  uncoual.  The  best  crop-produ- 
cing districts  tic  near  the  base  of  the  Hars  Mountains,  such  as  the 
•*  Magdeburgcr  Bfiide  "  (between  Magdeburg  and  the  Saale)  and  the 
••  Goldene  Aue,'*  and  rich  pasture  lands  occur  in  the  river  valleys. 
but  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Altmark,  in  the  north  part  of  the  province, 
yield  but  a  scanty  return.  ^  „ ., .  . 

Of  the  loUl  area  6i  %  is  occupied  by  arable  land.  8  %  by  meadows 
and  pastures  and  ai  %  by  forests.  \Vheat  and  rye  are  exporlPd  in 
considerable  quantities.    The  beetroot  for  sugar  is  grown  chiefly  in 
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the  district  to  the  north  of  tbe  Han^  as  Ur  as  4u  Ohre,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale;  and  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  is  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Pruspia  together.  Flax,  hops  and  oil- 
seeds are  also  cultivated,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  are 
grown  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Unstrut  and 
the  Saale.  The  market-gardenmg  of  EKurt  and  Quedlinbuig  is  well 
known  throughout  Germany.  The  province  is  comparatively  poor  in 
timber,,  though  there  are  some  fine  forests  in  the  Harz  and  other  hilly 
districts.  Cattle-rearing  is  carried  on  with  success  in  the  river  valle>'s, 
and  more  goats  are  met  with  here  than  in  any  ether  part  of  Prussia. 

The  principal  underground  wealth  of  Prussian  Saxony  consists  of 
its  salt  and  ttfc  brawn  coal,  of  both  of  which  it  possesses  larger  stores 
than  any  other  part  of  the  German  empire.  The  chief  rock-salt 
mines  and  brine  springs  are  at  Stassfurt,  Schdnebeck  and  Halle. 
The  brown  coal  region  extends  from  Oschersteben  by  Kalbe  to 
WeisMnfels;  it  is  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aschersleben, 
Bitterfeld  aiod  Wittenberg.  Prussian  Saxony  also  possesses  three- 
fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Germany  in  copper.  The  copper  mines  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Harz  district.  The  other  mineral  resources  in- 
clude silver  (one-third  of  the  total  German  yield),  pit-coal,  p^^rites, 
alum,  plaster  of  Paris,  sulphur,  alabaster  uid  several  varieties  of 
good  building-stone.    Numerous  mineral  springs  occur  in  the  Harz. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  sugar  the  most  important 
industries  are  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
chiefly  at  Erfurt,  Suhl  and  SAmmeida;  spirits  at  Nordhausen, 
chemicals  at  Stassfurt  and  Schfinebeck.  and  starch.  Beer  is  also 
brewed  extensively.  Trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Kreat  waterway  of 
the  Elbe  as  well  as  by  a  complete  system  of  railways.  The  chief 
articles  are  wool,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  hgnite  and  the  princi(Md  manu- 
factured products  named  above. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Saxony  in  1905  was  3 ,979, 3  3  X , 
an  average  of  305  persons  to  the  square  mile;  they  were  aJmost 
equally  divided  between  urban  population  and  rural.  There 
were  s,7Jo,oq8  Protestants,  330,860  Roman  Catholics  and 
8050  Jews.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  unmixed  German 
stock,  but  many  of  those  in  the  east  part  have  Wendish  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Prussian  Saxony  is  divided  into  the  three  government 
districts  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg  and  Erfurt,  The  principal 
towns  are  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Erfurt,  Halberstadt,  Nordhauscn, 
MUhlhausen,  Aschersleben,  Weissenfels  and  Zeitx.  Magdeburg 
is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps.  Hie  provincial  chambers 
meet  at  Merseburg.  The  province  sends  twenty  members  to 
the  Reichstag  and  thirty-dght  to  the  Prussian  Abgeordnelenhaus 
(bouse  of  rq}rc8eniatives) .  Magdeburg  is  the  seat  of  an  Evangeli- 
cal consistory;  the  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  the  diocese  of 
Paderbom.  The  nniversity  of  Halle  holds  high  rank  among 
German  seats  of  learning. 

See  the  Handbuck  der  Provina  Sacfuen  (Magdeburg,  1900);  and 
Jacobs,  CuckidUe  der  in  der  preussuckem  ProHnt  Saeksen  tereini^en 
Gebiele  (Gotha,  1884). 

SAXOPHONE    (Ger.   Saxophon,  ItaL  sossofone),  a  modem 

hybrid  musical  instrument  invented  by  Adolphe  Sax,  having  the 
clarinet  mouthpiece  with  single  reed  applied  to  a  conical  brass 
tube.  In  general  appearance  the  saxophone  resembles  the  bass 
clarinet,  but  the  tube  of  the  latter  is  cylindrical  and  of  wood; 
both  instruments  are  doubled  up  near  the  bell,  which  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  flower  of  the  gloxinia.  The  mouthpiece  in 
both  is  fixed  to  a  serpentine  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
bore.  On  the  saxophone,  owing  to  its  conical  bore,  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  materially  differs  from  that  of  the  clarinet,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  oboe.  The  reed  mouthpiece  in  combination 
with  a  conical  tube  allows  the  performer  to  give  the  ordinary 
harmonic  scries  unbroken,  which  means  in  practice  that  the 
octave  or  second  member  of  the  harmonic  scries  is  first  overblown 
when  the  pressure  of  the  breath  and  the  tension  of  the  lips  on 
the  reed  are  proportionally  increased.  The  saxophone  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  class  known  as  octave  instruments.  The  funda- 
mental note  given  out  by  the  tube  when  the  lateral  holes  are 
rlosed  Is  that  of  an  open  organ  pipe  of  thcsaroe  length,  whereas 
when,  as  in  the  clarinet  family,  the  reed  mouthpiece  is  combmed 
with  a  cylindrical  bore,  the  tube  behaves  as  though  it  were 
closed  at  one  end,  and  its  notes  are  an  octave  lower  in  pitch. 
Hence  the  bass  clarinet  to  give  the  same  note  as  a  bass  saxophone 
would  need  to  be  only  half  as  long.  The  closed  pipe,  moreover, 
can  only  overblow  the  tmeven  numbers  of  the  harmonic  series, 
and  therefore  fint  gives  the  isth  Instead  of  the  octave,  which 
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necessitates  an  entirely  different  atnngement  of  holes  and  keys 
and  a  different  scheme  of  fingering. 

The  tx>ie  of  the  saxophone  is  large,  and  there  are  from  18 
to  20  keys  covering  holes  of  large  diameter  to  produce  the 
fundamental  scale.  The  first  15  semitones  arc  obtained  by 
opening  successive  keys,  the  rest  of  the  compass  by  means  of 
octave  keys  enabling  the  performer  to 
sound  the  harmonic  octave  of  the  funda- 

mental  scale.    The  compass  of  the  various 

'@£a^  saxophones  extends  over  2  octaves  and 
;  gr~  a  fifth  with  chromatic  intervals,  being 
one  octave  less  than  the  ctarioet.  The 
complete  famOy  consists  of  the  accompanying  members. 
The  treble  clef  is  used  in  notation,  and  all  saxophones  ate 
transposing  instruments,  the  music  being  written  in  a  higher 
key,  according  to  the  difference  in  pitch  between  the  funda- 
mental note  of  the  instrument  and  the  standard  C  of  the 
notation.  The  keys  given  above 
are  of  the  orchestral  saxophones; 
the  instruments  used  in  military 
bands  ate  a  tone  lower.  The 
quality  of  tone  of  this  family  of 
instruments  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  clarinets  and  has  affinities 
with  that  of  the  harmonium. 
According  to  Berlioz  it  has  vague 
analogies  with  the  timbre  of  'cello, 
clarinet  and  cor  anglais.wiih,  how- 
ever, a  brazen  tinge.  To  a  clock- 
maker  of  Lisieux  named  Desfon- 
tenelles,  who  made  a  clarinet  with 
a  conical  bore  and  an  upturned 
bell  in  1807,  is  due  the  combina- 
tion of  single  reed  mouthpiece 
with  a  conical  tube.  In  1840 
Adolphe  Sax,  in  trying  to  produce 
a  clarinet  that  would  overblow  an 
octave  like  the  flute  and  oboe,  in- 
vented the  saxophone,  which  at 
once  leapt  into  popularity  in 
France  and  Belgium,  where  the 
alto,  tenor  andbaryton  havesuper- 
/D         •.  ^     I  J  X  seded  the  bassoon  in  almost  all 

(Be>K)nftCo.,Ltd.)  the  mOiUry  bands.  Many  modem 

French  composers,  Meyerbeer,  Massenet,  Ambroise  Thomas 
and  others,  have  scored  for  it  in  their  operas.  Kastner  introduced 
it  into  the  orchestra  in  Paris  in  1844  in  Lc  Dernier  Roi  dt  Juia. 
The  saxophone  has  been  adopted  in  FngUnrf  at  the  Royal 
MUitary  School  of  Music  at  KneUer  HaU.  (K.  S.) 

SAT,  JEAN  BAPnSTE  (1767-1833),  French  economist,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  on  the  sth  of  January  1767.  His  father,  Jean 
fitiennc  Say,  -was  of  a  Protestant  family  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  NImes,  but  had  removed  to  Geneva  for  some  time 
in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Young 
Say  was  intended  to  follow  a  oAmmercial  career,  and  was  sent, 
with  his  brother  Horace,  to  England,  and  lived  first  at  Croydon, 
io  the  bouse  of  a  merchant,  to  whom  he  acted  as  clerk,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  another 
employer.  When,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  returned  to 
France,  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a  life  assurance  company 
directed  by  E.  Claviire,  afterwards  known  in  politics.  Clavierc 
called  his  attention  to  the  Weallh  of  Naliont,  and  the  study  of 
that  work  revealed  to  him  his  vocation.  His  first  literary 
attempt  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  published 
in  1 789.  He  worked  imder  Mirabeau  on  t  he  Cmrricr  dt  Prmnce. 
In  1793  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  Cham- 
pagne; in  1793  he  assumed,  in  confomuty  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary fashion,  the  pre-name  of  Auicus,  and  became  secretary 
to  Clavidre,  then  fiiiance  minister.  He  married  in  1793  Mile 
Deloche,  daughter  of  a  former  avocat  au  conscit;  the  young  pair 
were  greatly  straitened  in  means  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  assignats.    From  1794  to  1800  Say  edKed  a  periodical 


entitkd  La  Dlcaie  phUosophique,  liMraire,  et  pitiliipu,  in  wfaidi 
he  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  He  had  by  this 
time  established  his  reputation  as  a  publicist,  and,  when  the 
consular  government  was  established  in  the  year  VIII  (1709),  be 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  hundred  members  of  the  tribunate, 
and  resigned,  in  consequence,  the  direction  of  the  Dlcade.  He 
published  in  1800  Olbie,  ou  essai  tur  ks  moyens  de  rfformtr  Its 
maurs  d'uiu  nation. 

In  1803  appeared  his  principal  work,  the  TraUt  d'tcmomit 
polUignt.  In  1804,  having  shown  bis  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
his  convictions  for-  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  designs  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  tribune,  being  at 
the  same  time  nominated  to  a  lucrative  post,  which,  however, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign.  He  then  turned  to  industrial 
pursuits,  and,  having  made  himself  acqtiainted  with  the  processes 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  founded  at  Auchy,  in  the  Pas  de 
Ca^ts,  a  spinning-mill  which  employed  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  principally  women  and  children.  He  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  economic  treatise,  which  bad 
for  some  time  been  out  of  print,  but  which  the  censorship  did 
not  permit  him  to  republish;  and  in  1814  he  availed  himself 
(to  use  his  own  words)  of  the  sort  of  liberty  arising  from  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  powers  into  France  to  bring  out  a  second 
edition  of  the  work,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  professed  himself  his  pupil.  In  the  same  year  the  French 
government  sent  him  to  study  the  economic  condition  of  Great 
Britain.  The  resists  of  his  observations  during  his  journey 
through  England  and  Scotland  appeared  in  a  tract  De  I'Angl^erre 
et  des  Anglais;  and  his  conversations  with  distinguished  men 
in  those  countries  contributed  to  greater  correctness  in  the 
exposition  of  principles  In  the  third  edition  of  the  Traill,  which 
appeared  in  1817.  A  chair  of  industrial  economy  was  founded 
for  him  in  1819  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Millers.  In 
1831  he  was  made  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  CoIUge 
de  France.  He  published  in  1828-1830  his  Cowrs  compUt 
d'lconomie  paliligue  pratique,  which  is  in  the  main  an  expansion 
of  the  Traits,  with  practical  applications.  In  his  later  years 
he  became  subject  to  attacks  of  nervous  apoplexy.  He  lost 
his  wife  in  January  1830;  and  from  that  time  his  health  con- 
stantly declined.  When  the  revolution  of  that  year  broke  out, 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  council-general  of  the  departmeitt 
of  the  Seine,  but  found  it  necessary  to  resign.  He  died  at  Paris 
on  the  isth  of  November  1S32. 

Say  w 
service  to  mankind  1 

Europe  liy  means  of  the  French  lanauage,  and  popularized  €y  his 
clear  and  easy  style,  the  economic  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  it 
is  true  that  his  French  panegyrists  (and  he  is  not  himself  free  from 
censure  on  this  score)  arc  unjust  in  their  estimate  of  Smith  as  an 
expositor  and  extol  too  highly  the  merits  of  Say.  On  the  side  of  the 
philosophy  of  science  his  observations  are  usually  commonplace  or 
superficial.  Thus  he  accepts  the  shallow  dictum  of  Condiilac  that 
Iftule  science  se  riduitd  uiu  langue  bten  faile.  He  recognises  political 
economy  and  statistics  as  alike  sciences,  and  represents  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  as  having  never  been  made  before  him,  though  he 
quotes  what  Smith  had  said  of  political  arithmetic  While  deserving 
the  praise  of  honesty,  sincerity  and  independence,  he  is  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  in  breadth  of  view  on  moral  and  political  questions. 
In  his  general  conception  of  human  affairs  there  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  too-cxclusivcly  the  material  side  of  things,  which  made  mm 
pre-eminently  the  economist  of  the  French  liberal  bourftoisie.  He 
IS  inspired  with  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  ^vernments  so  often  fah 
and  expressed  by  tliinkers  formra  in  the  soaal  atmosphere  of  the  l8th 
century.  Soldiers  are  for  him  not  merely  unproductive  labourers 
as  Smith  called  them ;  they  are  rather  "  destructive  labourers. 
Taxes  are  uncompensated  payments;  they  may  be  described  as  of 
tiic  nature  of  robbery. 

Say  is  considered  to  have  brought  out  the  importance  of  ca|»tal 
as  a  factor  in  produrtion  more  distinctly  than  the  English  econo- 
mists, who  unduly  emphasized  labour.  The  special  doctriiKS  most 
commonly  mentioned  as  due  to  him  arc — (l)  that  of  *'  immateiial 

Sroducts, '  and  (2)  what  is  called  his  "  thforie  des  d6bauchfa.*' 
ibjccting,  as  Germain  Garnier  had,  to  Smith's  distinction  bet«-een 
productive  and  unproductive  labour,  he  maintains  that,  production 
consisting  in  the  creation  or  addition  of  a  utility,  all  useful  labour 
is  productive.  He  is  thus  led  to  recognize  immaterial  products, 
whose  characteristic  quality  is  that  they  are  consumed  immediately 
and  are  incapable  of  accumubtion ;  under  this  head  are  to  be  ranged 
the  services  rendered  either  by  a  person,  a  capital  or  a  portioa  of 


ntially  a  propagandist,  not  an  originator.    His  mat 
kind  lay  in  the  Tact  that  he  disseminated  throughout 
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UM,  I*.  «{.,  the  advantKCi  derived  ffom  medical  attendaiioe,  or 
Iroro  a  hired  houie  or  from  a  beautiful  view.  But  in  worldiig  out 
the  consequences  of  this  view  Say  b  not  free  from  obscurities  and 
iaooBsistendes;  and  by  his  coropr^unsioa  of  these  immaterial  pto- 
ducts  within  the  domain  of  economics  he  is  confirmed  in  the  error 
of  Kfarding  that  sdence  as  filling  the  whole  sphere  which  really 
belongs  to  sodology.  His  "  thfoiie  des  d<bouch<s  "  amounts  to 
this,  that,  producu  being,  in  last  analysis,  purchased  only  with 
pioducts,  the  extent  of  the  markets  (or  outlets)  for  home  products 
»  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  productions;  when  the 
sale  of  any  commodity  is  dull,  it  is  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number,  or  rather  value,  of  other  commodities  produced  with  which 
it  could  be  purchased.  Another  proposition  on  which  Say  insists 
is  that  every  value  is  consumed  and  is  created  only  to  be  consumed. 
Values  can  theicfotc  be  accumulated  only  by  bong  tepeoduced  in 
the  course  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the  very  act  of  consumption; 
hence  his  distinction  between  reproductive  and  unproductive  con- 
sumption. We  find  in  him  other  corrections  or  new  presentations  <St 
views  previously  accepted,  and  some  useful  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  nomenclature. 

Say's  writings  occupy  vols.  ix.-xii.  of  Guillaumin's  CotUctum  dei 
principaux  iconomults.  Among  them  are,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  Catichisme  d'iconomie  politigue  (1815);  Petit 
Vtlumt  (onttHanlqueiques  apercns  des  kommea  et  de  ta  sociitig  Itttru 
4  UaUuu  sur  diffiretu  ntjds  d'icoHomie  politique  (iSao);  EpUomi 
4a  printipes  de  ViconomU  politique  (1831].  A  volume  of  Melanges 
et  correspondatue  was  published  posthumously  by  Charles  Comtc, 
author  of  the  TtaiU  ae  Ugislation,  who  was  his  son.in'law.  Xo 
the  above  must  be  added  an  edition  of  Storch's  Cnirt  d'icenasme 
ptiilitme,  which  Say  published  in  1823  without  .Storch's  authoriza- 
tioo,  with  notes  embodying  a  "  critique  amire  et  virulente,"  a  pro- 
ceeding which  Storch  justly  resented. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Traiti  d'iconomie  pt^itique  which  ai>peared 
daring  the  life  of  the  author  was  the  5th  (1826);  the  6th,  with  the 
authcn^s  final  corrections,  was  edited  by  the  eldest  son,  Horace  Emile 
Say,  himself  known  as  an  economist,  in  1846.  The  work  was  trans- 
Uicd  into  English  "  from  the  4th  edition  of  the  Flench  "  by  C.  R, 
Prinsepji82i).  into  German  by  Ludwig  Heinrich  von  Jakob  (1807) 
and  by  C.Ed.  Morstadt  (1818  and  1830),  and,  as  Say  himself  informs 
OS,  into  Spanish  by  Jose  Qucypo.  The  Cours  d'aonomi*  potitique 
prctique,  from  which  Morstadt  had  given  extracts,  was  translated 
into  German  by  Max  Stimer  (184^).  The  Catichisme  and  the  Petit 
Volume  have  also  been  tmnslated  into  several  European  lanj^iages. 
An  English  version  of  the  Lettres  &  MaWtus  appears  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the 
PtmpSUUtr  (1821).  See  also  Jean  Baptiste  Soy,  by  A.  Licsse  (Paris, 
I90ljr  0.  K.  I.) 

lAT,  IJBAM  BAPTISTEI  llON  (1826-1896),  French  itoteman 
lad  economist,  was  bom  in  Pari*  on  the  6tii  of  June  1826. 
The  family  was  a  most  remarkable  one.  His  gnwdfather 
JeAD  Baphste  Sav  (q.v.)  was  a  well-koown  economist.  His 
bfother  Lovis  AiravsTE  Say  (1774-1840),  director  of  a  sugar 
Rliiiery  at  Nantes,  wrote  several  books  against  hii  theories. 
Hi<  ion  HOKACE  £iiii.£  Sav  (1794-1860),  the  father  of  Ltoti 
Say,  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  had  travelled  in  America 
before  establishing  himself  in  business  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
pfciident  «l  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1848.  His  careful 
{nveMigations  into  the  condition  of  iadoBtiy  at  Parts  gained 
for  him  a  scat  in  the  Academy  of  political  and  moral  sdence*, 
i8$7. 

Lfon  Say  thus  inherited  zeal  for  economic  studies,  of  which 
be  fftvt  proof  by  pablisUng  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  a  brief 
Hittoire  de  la  ttiue  d'eteampU.  He  was  at  first  destined  for 
the  law,  next  entered  a  bank,  and  finally  obtained  a  post  in 
the  administratioa  i>f  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord.  Meanwhile 
he  beeame  a  legular  contributor  to  the  Jomal  des  dlbals, 
where  he  established  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
attacks  00  the  financial  adminialralion  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Haussmann.  He  displayed  talent  for  interesting  popular 
audiences  in  economic  questions.  His  sympathies,  like  those 
of  his  grandfather,  were  with  the  British  school  of  economists ; 
be  was,  indeed,  the  hereditary  defender  of  free-trade  principles 
in  France.  He  had,  moreover,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language  and  institutions,  and  translated  into  French 
Goacfacn's  Theory  of  Fortips  ExtluMtet.  He  was  one  of  the 
piooeers  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  France.  Electedto 
the  Assembly  of  1871  by  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
ct-Oise,  he  adopted  the  former,  and  took  his  seat  among  the 
Moderate  Libeials,  to  whose  principles  he  adhered  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  immediately  chosen  as  reporter  of  the  com- 1 
I  OB  the  aiai*  of  the  national  finances,  and  in  this  capacity  I 


prepared  two  elabonUe  statements.  lUeis,  thou^  on»sing 
their  publication  on  grounds  of  public  expediency,  was  much 
struck  by  the  ability  displayed  in  them,  and  on  the  sth  of  June 
appointed  Say  prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  fall  of  Uie  empiia, 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  Commune  had  reduced  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  to  chaos,  and  the  task  of  reconstruction 
severely  tried  the  new  prefect's  power  of  organization.  This 
was,  however,  a  gift  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently  endowed; 
and  he  only  quitted  his  post  to  assume,  in  December  1872,  the 
ministry  of  finance — a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  abilities  from 
Thiers,  who  himself  held  strongly  protectionist  views.  In  all 
other  respects  Say  regarded  himself  as  the  disciple  of  Thieis, 
who,  in  his  last  public  utterance,  designated  Say  as  one  of  the 
younger  men  who  would  cany  on  his  work.  He  fell  from  office 
with  Thieis  on  the  24th  of  May  1873,  and  was  elected  pieaideot 
of  the  Left  Centre  group,  as  whose  candidate  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  with  Buffet.  In 
spite  of  their  divergence  of  views,  he  consented,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Piesident  MacMahon,  to  take  office  in  March  187s 
in  the  Buffet  Oibinet;  but  the  reacu'ooary  policy  of  the  premier 
led  to  a  dispute  between  him  and  Say  both  in  the  press  and  in 
the  constituencies,  and  brought  about  Buffet's  resignation. 
Say  continued  to  hold  the  ministry  of  finance  imder  Sufaure 
and  Jules  Simon,  and  again  in  the  Dufaure  ministiy  of  December 
1877,  and  its  successor,  the  Waddington  ministry,  till  December 
1879.  During  this  long  period,  in  which  he  was  practically 
the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  French  finances,  he  bad  fint  to  com- 
plete the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity — an  operation  which, 
thanks  laigdy  to  his  consummate  knowledge  of  foreign  exchanges, 
was  effected  long  before  the  prescribed  time.  It  was  at  a  con- 
ference held  between  Say,  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Freydnet  in 
i8;8  that  the  great  scheme  of  public  works  introduced  by  the 
latter  was  adopted.  Say's  gneial  finsndal  policy  was  to 
ameliorate  the  incidence  of  taxation.  As  a  pendant  to  bis 
free-trade  principles,  he  believed  that  the  surest  way  of  enriching 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  Treasury,  was  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce.  He  accordingly  reduced  the 
rate  of  postage,  repealed  the  duties  on  many  artides  of  prime 
utility,  such  as  paper,  and  fought  strongly,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, against  the  system  of  odroit.  On  the  30th  of  April  1880 
he  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  oommerdal  treaty  between  Fiance  and  England, 
but  tie  presidency  of  the  Senate  falling  vacant,  he  was  elected 
to  it  on  the  25th  of  May,  having  meanwhile  secured  a  pre- 
liminary understanding,  tlie  most  important  feature  of  which 
was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  of  French  wine*. 
In  Januaiy  1882  he  became  minister  of  finance  in  the  Freydnet 
Cabinet ,  which  was  defeated  in  the  following  July  on  the  Egyptian 
question.  Say's  influence  over  the  rising  generation  grew  less ; 
his  "  academic  Liberalism  "  was  regarded  as  old-fashioned ; 
Sodalism,  which  he  never  ceased  to  attack,  obtained  even  greater 
power,  and  free-trade  was  discarded  in  favour  of  M.  Mtline's 
poKcy  of  protection,  against  which  Say  vainly  organized  the 
Litue  centre  le  rtncUritsemesU  du  pain.  He  had,  however,  a 
large  share  in  the  successful  opposition  to  the  income-tax,  which 
he  considered  likely  to  discourage  individual  effort  and  Ihrifl. 
In  1889  he  quitted  the  Senate  to  entCT  the  Chamber  as  member 
for  Pau,  in  the  belief  that  his  efforts  for  Liberalism  were  more 
urgently  needed  in  the  pi^ular  Assembly.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  indefatigable  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  economics,  and  in  both  capadties  exerted  a  far  wider  influence 
than  in  parliament.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  his  work, 
as  editor  and  contributor,  on  the  DielimHoire  des  finances  and 
Nomeau  Dictiomnire  d'iconomie  politique.  His  style  was  easy 
and  ludd,  and  he  was  often  employed  in  drawing  up  important 
official  documents,  such  as  the  famous  presidential  message  of 
December  1877.  He  was  for  many  years  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Acadtoie  des  Sdences  Morales  et  Politiques, 
and  in  1886  succeeded  to  Edmond  Aboul's  seat  in  the 
Acadtmie  Francaiie.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  April 
1896.  A  selection  of  his  most  important  writings  and  speeches 
has  since  been  pubUsbed  in  four  volumes  undgr  the  title  of 
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Let  Finances  de  la  Prance  sous  la  traisiiiHe  rlpuUijue  (1898- 
1901). 

See  Geonea  Michel,  Llm  Say  (Paris,  iSoq) ;  Georges  Picot,  Lien 
Say,  ntlicehislmiqiie  (Paris,  1901),  with  a  bibliography. 

SAV,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Niger  in  13°  4' 
N.  and  2*  30'  E.,  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger.  In  the  agreement  of  1890  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  West  Africa,  Say  was  taken  as  the  western  end  of  an 
imaginary  line  which  ran  eastward  to  Barrua  on  Lake  Chad. 
To  the  north  the  *'  light  soil  "  of  the  Sahara — a  phrase  used 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
in  the  House  of  Lords — was  nxognized  as  French;  to  the  south 
the  Sokoto  empire  (northern  Nigeria)  fell  to  Great  Britain. 
By  the  convention  of  189S  Say,  however,  and  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  south  and  cast  of  the  town  were  ceded  to  France. 
(See  Afsica,  §  5.) 

SATAD,  a  descendant  of  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
by  Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughter.  Many  of  the  Pathan  tribes 
in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India,  such  as  the  Bangash 
of  Kohat  and  the  Mishwanis  of  the  Hazara  border,  claim  Sayad 
origin.  The  apostles  who  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
Pathans  to  Islam  were  called  Sayads  if  they  came  from  the 
west,  and  Sheikhs  if  they  came  from  the  east;  hence  doubtless 
irany  false  claims  to  Sayad  origin.  In  Afghanistan  the  Sayads 
jiave  much  of  the  commerce  in  their  hands,  as  their  holy  character 
allows  them  to  pass  unharmed  where  other  Pathans  would  be 
murdered. 

The  Sayads  gave  a  ahort-Iived  dynasty  to  India,  which  rdgned 
at  Delhi  during  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  Their  name 
again  figures  in  Indian  history  at  the  break  up  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  when  two  Sayad  brothers  created  and  dethroned 
empen>:5  at  their  will  (i7r4-i7M).  In  1901  the  total  number 
of  Sayads  in  all  India  was  returned  at  1,339,734.  They  include 
many  well-known  and  influential  families.  The  fint  Mahom- 
mcdan  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India  and  the  first  appointed 
to  the  Privy  Coundl  were  both  Sayads. 

SATAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  Asia,  forming  the  eastern 
continuation  of  the  Sailughem  or  Altai  range,  stretching  from 
89'  E.  to  106°  E.  Orographically  they  are  the  N.  border-ridge 
of  the  plateau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  and  separate  that  region  from 
Siberia.  The  geology  is  imperfectly  known.  While  the  general 
devation  is  7000  to  9000  ft.,  the  individnal  peaks,  consisting 
bigely  of  granites  and  metamorpbic  slates,  reach  altitudes  of 
10,000  ft.  anil  11,450  ft.,  e.;.  in  MunkoSardyk;  while  the  principal 
passes  He  6000  to  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  e.g.  Muztagh  7480  ft., 
Mongol  6500  ft.,  Tenghyz  74S0  ft.  and  Obo-sarym  6100  ft.  In  92° 
E.  the  system  is  pierced  by  the  Bel-kem  or  upper  Yenisei,  and 
in  106°,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  it  terminatesabove  the  depression 
of  the  SelcngaOrkhon  valley.  From  the  Mongolian  plateau 
the  ascent  is  on  the  whole  gentle,  but  from  the  plains  of  Siberia 
it  is  much  steeper,  despite  the  fact  that  the  range  is  masked 
by  a  broad  belt  of  subsidiary  ranges  of  an  Alpine  character, 
e.(.  the  Usinsk,  Oya,  Tunka,  Kitoi  and  Byelaya  ranges.  Between 
the  breach  of  the  Venisci  and  the  Kosso-gol  (lake)  in  100°  30' 
E.  the  system  bears  also  the  name  of  Yerghik-taiga.  The  flora 
is  on  the  whole  poor,  although  the  higher  regions  cany  good 
forests  of  larch,  pitch  pine,  cedar,  birch  and  alder,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  species  of  Berberis  and  Ribes.  Lichens  and  mosses 
clothe  many  of  the  boulders  that  are  scattered  over  the  upper 
slopes. 

SAYBROOK,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  about  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  City  and  about  40  m. 
S.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1900)  1634;  (1910)  1907.  The  post  office 
of  the  township  is  named  Deep  River.  Mainly  confined  to 
Saybrook  Point,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  is  the  township  of  Old 
Saybrook  (pop.  in  1910, 1516),  separated  from  the  township  <rf 
Saybrook  in  1852,  but  actually  the  mother  colony;  its  post 
village  is  called  Saybrook.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  8e  Hartford  railway,  the  Valley  branch  of  which  here 
teparates  from  the  Shore  Line  branch.    It  is  a  beautiful  place, 


with  several  old  buildings,  notably  the  Hart  mansion  bu3t  about 
1783  by  Captain  Elisha  Hait,  whose  seven  daughters  here  enter- 
tained Washington  Irving,  J.  R.  Drakeand  Fit£-Greene  Halleck, 
Com.  Isaac  Hull  and  his  nephew  Joseph  Bartine  Hull  married 
two  of  the  daughters,  and  the  younger  of  these  in  1874  left 
the  house  to  the  township  of  Old  Saybrook,  which  refuseid  the 
gift.  Fenwick  (pop.  in  1910,  34),  the  smallest  borough  in  the 
state,  is  a  part  of  Old  Saybrook  township,  in  which  there  are 
summer  residences.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Saybrook 
Point  late  in  1635  by  John  Winthrop,  commissioned  governor 
for  one  year  by  the  company  of  which  the  principal  shareholders 
were  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Richard  Saltorulall, 
John  Pym  and  John  Hampden,  and  which  had  a  grant  from  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  English  settlers  forestalled  the  Dutch, 
who  attempted  to  land  here  in  I'lovember.  A  palisade  wasbuilt 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  the  point  by  Lion 
Gardiner,  who  built  a  fort  (burned  in  1647)  and  planned  a 
settlement,  to  which  for  a  time  it  was  thought  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
independents  would  immigrate.  Gardiner  called  the  place 
Saybrook  from  the  names  of  its  principal  proprietors.  He  had 
practical  control  until  2639,  when  he  was  displaced  by'George 
Fenwick  (d.  i6s7),  whose  wife,  called  Lady  Fenwick  (she  was 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Botelier),  died  here  in  1646,  and  who  ia 
1644  sold  '  to  Connecticut  the  proprietors'  rights. 

In  1646  the  First  Chinch  of  Christ  was  organized :  a  dlUtcb  build- 
ing was  erccted  in  1647,  and  in  1680-1681  another,  in  which  to 
September  1708,  at  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly,  met  a  Congre- 
gational Synod  of  16  members  which  reaffirmed  the  Savoy  Con- 
fession of  I-ailh  and  the  Heads  of  Agreement  adopted  in  England  in 
1691  by  Congregationalists  and  Prcsb^'tcrians,  and  drew  up  th* 
Saybrook  Platform  of  discipline,  providing  for  the  nromotiod  of 
harmony  and  order,  the  regular  introduction  of  candidates  into  the 
ministry  and  the  estiiblishment  of  associations  and  consociations,  the 
latter  being  tribunals  with  final  and  appellate  iurisdiction.  This 
pbtform  w-as  ajlproved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  churches 
organized  under  it  were  declared  to  be  established  by  law.  Thia 
establishment  continued  in  full  force  until  1784.  A  granite  boulder 
(1901)  marks  the  site  of  the  first  home  of  Yale  University,  established 
here  in  1701  as  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut;  until  1716, 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  most  of  the  school's  commence- 
ments were  held  here  and  all  its  exereises  after  1707-1708,  before 
which  time  most  of  the  actual  teaching  was  done  in  Killingworth, 
now  Clinton,  Connecticut.  Saybrook  was  the  home  of  David 
Bushnell  [1742-1824),  who  devisf^  in  1776a  submarine  torpedo  and 
a  tortoise-shaped  diving  boat,  the  "  American  Tortle,"  which  were 
tried  without  success  against  the  British  in  the  War  of  Americao 
Independence. 

The  original  township  of  Saybrook  contained  the  present  town- 
ships of  Old  Saybrook,  Wcstbrook  (1840).  Essex  (1854,  taken  from 
Old  Saybrook),  Saybrook  and  Chester  (1B36),  and,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  parts  of  the  present  Lyme  (1665).  Old  Lyme  (1855,  from 
Lyme),  and  East  Lyme  (1839,  from  Lyme  and  Wateifard). 

SATCB,  ARCHIBALD  HEHRT  (1846-  ),  British  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Shirehampton  on  the  25th  uf  September  1846,  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Sayce,  vicar  of  Caldicot.  He  was  educated 
at  Bath,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  1869.  In  1892  he  was  dected  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford.  He  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  study  of  biblical 
and  other  Oriental  subjects,  and  though  his  condusions  have 
in  a  number  of  cases  been  considerably  modified  (e.;.  in  chron- 
ology and  transliteration)  by  the  work  of  other  scholan  (see, 
e.g.  Babylonia  and  Assyria)  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
his  services  to  Oriental  scholaiship.  He  travelled  widdy  in  the 
East  and  continued  in  later  life  annual  trips  up  the  Nile.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  his  pioneer  work  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  view* 
which  he  advanced  on  the  question  of  the  Hittites  in  his  early 
Oxford  lectures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Company  in  1874-1884;  deputy  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  in  Oxford  1876-1890;  Hibbert  Lecturer 
1887;  GiSord  Lecturer  1900-1902. 

'  The  sale  was  probably  Illegal  as  it  was  never  confirmed;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  cari  of  Warwick  had  ever  had  title  (o  the  land 
to  convey  to  the  ctnnpany  of  which  Fenwick  was  aeent.  For  a 
conjectural  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Warwick  patent  seer 
Forrest  Morgan,  "  The  Solution  of  an  Old  Historic  Mystery,"  in  the 
JfatoatM  ofuislary  for  July,  August,  September  and  Octebar  1909, 
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Of  U*  BUSiei'ijus  ptihlicntions  the  following  an  of  special  tm- 
poruncc: — Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes  (1871); 
PrincipUs  of  Crinparative  Fhiidogy  (1874);  Babylotuan  Literc.tve 
(l877)[/»i/r«fi(.  .';o«  to  the  Science  of  Language  (1879):  Monwrrnis 
if  llu  RittiUs  (]»8l);  Herodotus  i.-iii.  (I88j)-,  Ancient  Empir.t  of 
at  East  (1884);  Introduction  to  Ezra,  Nehcmiah  and  Esther  (l^isj); 
Assyria  (1885);  HUjbert  Lectures  on  Babylonian  Religion  (l^'^7): 
nt  BiUtUs  (1889);  Races  of  the  Old  Testament  (l^l);  Ihiter 
CritUism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments  (1894);  Patriarikal 
Paleaitu  (1895);  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus  (189J); 
Bmriy  History  r/  the  Hebrews  (1897);  Israel  and  the  Surroundmt 
Notwms  (1898);  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (1900);  Egyptian  ana 
Babytcnian  Rdigion  (1903);  Archaeology  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscr. 
(1907)*  He  alio  coiuribulctj  important  articles  to  the  9111,  loth  and 
llth  editions  <A  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  edited  a  number 
of  Onenul  works. 

8AYB  AMD  SELB,  WILLIAM  FIBtHBS,  1ST  Viscount  (is8>- 
iM>),  was  the  only  son  of  Richard  Fiennes,  7th  Baron  Sayeand 
Sele,  and' was  descended  from  James  Fiennes,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele, 
who  was  lord  chamberlain  and  lord  treasurer  under  Henry  VI. 
and  was  beheaded  by  the  rebels  under  Jack  Cade  on  the  4th  of 
July  MSo.  Bom  on  the  iSth  of  May  1581  Fiennes,  like  many  of 
his  family,  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford;  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  barony  in  1613,  and  in  parliament  opposed  the 
policy  of  James  I.,  undergoing  a  brief  imprisonment  for  objecting 
to  a  benevolence  in  i66>;  and  he  showed  great  animus  towards 
Lord  Bacon.  In  1624,  owing  probably  to  his  temporary  friend- 
■hip  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  vras  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  a  viscount,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  remained  during  the 
euly  parliaments  of  Charles  L  champion  of  the  popular  cause, 
and  was  in  Clarendon's  words  "  the  oiacle  of  those  who  were 
oiled  Puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their  counsels 
and  designs."  Afterwards  his  energies  found  a  new  outlet  in 
helping  to  colonize  Providence  Island,  and  in  interesting  himself 
in  other  and  similar  enterprises  in  America.  Although  Saye 
resisted  the  levy  of  ship-money,  he  accompanied  Charles  on  his 
march  against  the  Scots  in  i6jg;  but,  with  only  one  other  peer, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  binding  bim  to  fight  for  the  king  to 
"  theutmostof  mypowerandhaxardof  mylife."  Then  Charles  1. 
sought  to  win  his  favour  by  making  him  a  privy  councillor  and 
master  of  the  court  of  wards.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
however,  Saye  was  on  the  committee  of  safety,  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
raising  >  regiment  occupied  Oxford.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
oommittee  of  both  kingdoms;  was  mainly  responsible  for  passing 
the  «elf-<lenying  ordinance  through  the  House  of  Lotxls;  and  in 
1647  stood  up  for  the  army  in  its  struggle  with  the  parliament. 
In  1S48,  both  at  the  treaty  of  Newport  and  elsewhere,  Saye  was 
anxious  that  Charles  should  come  to  terms,  and  he  retired  into 
private  life  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  becoming  a  privy 
coundlloT  again  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  Broughton  Castle  near  Banbury,  on  the  14th  of 
April  1662.  On  several  occasions  Saye  outwitted  the  advisers 
of  Charles  I.  by  his  strict  compliance  with  legal  forms.  He  was 
a  thorough  aristocrat,  and  his  ideas  for  the  government  of  colonies 
in  America  included  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  aristo- 
ciacy.  His  eldest  son  James  (e.  t6oj-i674)  succeeded  him  as 
tnd  viscount;  other  sons  were  the  parliamentarians  Nathaniel 
Fiennes  (q.t.)  and  John  Fiennes.  The  viscounty  of  Saye  and 
Seie  became  extinct  in  1781,  and  the  barony  is  now  held  by  the 
descendants  of  John  Twisleton  (d.  i68>)  and  bis  wife  Elizabeth 
(d.  1674),  a  daughter  of  the  and  viscount.  Saybrook  (f.«.)  in 
Coimecticut  is  named  after  Viscount  Saye  and  Lord  Brooke. 

lATER  (or  Sayeks),  JAHES  (1748-1823),  English  cari- 
CMnrist,  was  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  and  son  of  a  merchant 
«■«[»««"  He  began  as  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  borough  ooimcQ.  In  1780  the  death  of 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune,  and  he  came 
to  London.  As  a  political  caricaturist  he  was  a  supporter  of 
Wniiam  Pitt.  His  plate  of "  Carlo  Khan's  triumphal  entry  into 
Lcadenhall  Street "  was  allowed  by  C.  J.  Fox,  against  whom  it 
was  directed,  to  have  damaged  him  severely  in  public  opinion. 
Indeed  Sayer  was  always  at  his  best  when  attacking  Fox,  whose 
strongly  marked  features  he  rendered  with  remarkable  power, 
utd  always  so  as  to  make  them  convey  expressions  of  defiant 


Impudence  or  of  anger.  Pitt,  who  showed  no  wish  to  bdp 
literature  or  art  in  any  other  case,  provided  Sayer  with  a  place 
as  marshal  of  the  Exchequer  court.  He  died  in  Cnizon  Street, 
Mayfair,  on  the  20th  of  April  t82t. 

Sayer**  "  Carlo  Khan  "  has  been  frequently  reproduced.  But  he 
can  only  be  judged  with  confidence  after  examiniiK  the  collection  is 
the  British  Museum,  or  other  public  libraries.  His  drawings,  made 
originally  with  pencil  on  oil  paper,  were  etched  for  him  by  the 
Btethertons.  They  were  then  sola  in  collections  of  the  size  of  a  large 
octavo  copybook,  under  such  titles  as  lUustruus  Htads  (1794)  or 
Outtinei  of  Uu  OpposiiioH  (I79S>.  Saver  left  a  complete  gallery  of 
small  full-IenEth  pictures  01  the  public  men  of  his  time,  slightly 
caricatured.  In  his  great  plates  he  u  inferior  to  Gillray,  and  he  never 
has  the  grace  of  Rowlandson,  but  be  is  less  exaggerated  than  either, 
and  nearer  the  truth* 

SATERS,  TOH  (i8>t-i86s),  English  pugilist,  was  bom  at 
Brighton  on  the  25th  of  May  1826.  By  trade  a  bricklayer,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  prize  fighter  in  1849  and  won  battle  after 
battle,  his  single  defeat  being  at  the  hands  of  Nat  Langham  in 
October  1853.  In  1857  he  gained  the  championship.  His  fight 
with  the  American,  John  C.  Heenan,  the  Benida  Boy,  a  much 
heavier  man  than  himself,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  English  prize  ring.  It  took  place  at  Famborough 
on  the  17th  of  April  1S60  and  lasted  two  hours  and  six  minutes, 
thirty-seven  rounds  being  fought.  After  Saycrs's  right  arm  bad 
been  injured  the  crowd  pressed  into  the  ring  and  the  fight  was 
declared  a  draw. .  £3000  was  raised  by  public  subscription  for 
Sayers,  who  withdrew  from  the  ring  and  died  on  the  8tb  of 
November  1865.  The  champion  was  5  ft.  8)  in.  in  height  and 
his  fighting  weight  was  under  11  stone.  An  account  of  the  fight 
between  Sayers  and  Heenan  is  given  by  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  in  ify  Confidences  (1896). 

SA7RE,  a  borough  of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A., 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  95  m. 
(by  rail)  N.N.W.  of  Wilkes-Barr6,  and  just  S.  of  the  New  York 
state  boundary.  Fop.  (1900)  5243  (337  foreign-bom);  (1910) 
6426.  Sayre  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  a  branch  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railway,  and  is  connected  by  electric  railway 
with  Waverly,  New  York,  and  with  the  adjacent  borough  (rf 
Athens,  Pennsylvania  (pop.  in  1910,  3796),  which  manufactures 
furniture,  carriages  and  wagons.  Sayre,  Athens,  South  Waverly 
and  Wavcriy  form  virtually  one  industxial  community.  The 
borough  of  Sayre  is  the  seat  of  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital 
(1885)  and  has  two  parks.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  an  agricultural 
and  dairying  region,  and  has  metal  works  and  other  factories; 
but  its  industrial  importance  is  due  primarily  to  the  locomotive 
and  car  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railway.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  Robert  Heysham  Sayre  (i824-r907),  long  chief- 
engineer  of  this  railway.  Sayre  was  settled  in  1880  and  was 
incotiwrated  as  a  borbugb  in  1891. 

SATTID  AHMAD  KHAN,  SIR  (igr7-i898),  Mahommedan 
educationist  and  reformer,  was  bom  at  Delhi,  India,  in  181 7. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  come  to  India  with  the 
Mahommedan  conquest,  and  had  held  important  offices  under 
the*  Mogul  emperois.  Although  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  English  prevented  his  attainment  of  higher  office  than  that 
of  a  judge  of  a  small  cause  court,  he  earned  the  title  of  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Mahommedan  community.  To  the 
Britbh  he  rendered  loyal  service,  and  when  the  mutiny  reached 
Bijnor  in  Rohilkand  in  May  1857  the  British  residents  owed 
thdr  lives  to  his  courage  and  tact.  His  faithfulness  to  his  religion 
was  pronounced,  and  in  1876  he  defended  the  cause  of  Islam 
in  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Makommed,  written  in  London.  He 
used  these  advantages  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  Mahom- 
medaiu  and  their  rulers,  and  to  rouse  his  co-religionists  to  a 
sense  of  the  benefits  of  modem  education.  The  task  was  no 
light  one;  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the 
Mahommedans  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  English  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  from  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  British 
administration,  being  content  to  study  Persian  and  Arabic 
in  their  own  mosques.  Sayyid  Ahmad  set  himself  to  alter  theit 
resolution.  He  established  a  translation  society,  which  became 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Aligarh.  He  wrote  letters  from  England 
to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  Eut  to  the  West.     In  1873  hefounded 
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the  Mahonunedan  Anglo-Oiiental  College  at  Aligarh,  and  raued 
funds  for  the  buildings  of  whidi  Lord  Lytton  laid  the  foundation- 
stone.  He  stimulated  a  similar  movement  elsewhere,  and  among 
other  dties  Karachi,  Bombay  and  Hyderabad  caught  the 
infection  of  his  spirit.  Thus  he  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
attitude  of  Mahommedans  towards  modem  education.  He  was 
made  K.C.S.I.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  councils 
of  India  and  Allahabad,  and  of  the  education  commission. 
He  died  at  Aligarh  on  the  ind  of  March  1898. 

See  l4eut.-Coionel  G.  F.  I.  Graham,  The  Lift  and  Work  at  Sir 
Saiyad  Ahmed  Kkm  (iMj).  (W.  L.-W.) 

SBBITLA  (anc.  Sufetala),  a  ruined  dty  of  Tunisia,  66  m. 
S.W.  of  Kairawan.  Long  buried  beneath  the  sand,  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  of  the  Roman  cities  in  the  regency. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  by  a  river,  here  perennial,  but  at 
a  short  distance  beyond  lost  in  the  sands.  The  chief  ruin  is 
a  rectangular  waited  enclosure,  138  ft.  by  198  ft.,  known  as  the 
Hieton,  having  three  small  and  one  large  entrance.  The  great 
gateway  is  a  fine  monumental  arch  in  fair  preservation,  with 
an  inscription  to  Antoninus  Pius.  Facing  the  arch,  within  the 
HicFon,  their  rear  walls  forming  one  side  of  the  enclosure,  are 
three  temples,  connected  with  one  another  by  arclies,  and  formmg 
onedesign.  The  length  of  the  entire  facade  is  118  ft.  Theprindpal 
chamber  of  the  central  temple,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order, 
is  44  fL  long;  those  of  the  side  temples,  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
are  smaller.  The  walls  of  the  middle  temple  are  ornamented 
witbengagedcolumns;thoseof  theother  buildings  with  pilasters. 
The  porticos  have  fallen,  and  their  broken  monolithic  columns, 
with  fragments  of  cornices  and  other  masonry,  lie  piled  within 
the  enclosure,  which  is  still  partly  paved.  (In  1901  a  violent 
storm  further  damaged  the  temples  and  forced  the  gateway  out  of 
the  perpendicular.)  The  other  ruins  include  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine,  a  still  serviceable  bridge  and  a  square  keep  or 
tower  of  late  date. 

The  early  history  of  Sufetula  is  preserved  only  in  certain  tnscffp- 
tions.  Under  Antonious  and  Marcus  Aurelius  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  6ouiishinE  citv,  the  district,  now  desolate,  being  then  very  fertile 
and  covered  with  forests  of  olives.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  during  the 
Byzantine  occupation  and  became  a  centre  of  Christianity.  At  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion  it  was  the  capital  of  the  exarch  Gregorius, 
and  outside  its  walls  the  battle  was  fought  in  which  he  was  slain; 
his  daughter,  who  is  said  by  the  Arab  historians  to  have  fought  by 
the  side  of  her  father,  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Arab  leaders. 
The  invaders  besieged,  captured  and  sacked  Sufetula,  and  it  is  not 
afterwards  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  f  9th 
century  that  the  ruins  were  thoroughly  examined  by  French  savants. 

See  A.  Graham,  Rmian  Afrita  (Loadoa,  I90>) ;  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair, 
Tfmelt  m  Ike  FeotsUpe  ofBnut  (London,  i877)- 

SCiUIBAIlD,  the  sheath  of  a  sword.  Tht  early  foms  of  the 
word  given  in  the  Prontptorium  panahrum  are  uauberk, 
scaubert  or  scauberd.  The  termination  is  certainly  from  the 
Teutonic  bcrgm,  to  protect,  as  seen  in  "  hauberk,"  "  hawberk  " 
(<.<.  kalsbert),  literally  a  protection  for  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
hence  the  "  long  tunic  of  mail "  of  the  nth  century  (see  Akiis 
AND  Amocx).  The  first  part  is  doubtful;  Skeat  takes  it  as 
representing  the  O.  Fr.  ttadt,  mod.  latUk,  shell,  Ger.  Scheie; 
the  word  would  therefore  mean  an  outer  sheatb  or  shell  that 
covers  or  protects. 

SCABBUHO,  or  SCAPPLINC,  in  building,  the  process  ot  reducing 
a  stone  to  a  rough  square  by  the  axe  or  hammer;  in  Kent 
the  rag-stone  ipasons  call  this  knobbling  (sec  Masonsy). 

SCABIES,  or  Itch,  a  skin  disease  due  to  an  animal  parasite, 
the  Sarcoples  scabei  (see  iliTs),  which  burrows  under  the 
cjHdermis  at  any  part  of  the  body,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  face 
or  scalp  of  adults;  it  usually  begins  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers, 
where  its  presence  may  be  inferred  from  several  scattered  pimples, 
which  will  probably  have  been  torn  at  their  summits  by  the 
scratching  of  the  patient,  or  have  been  otherwise  converted  into 
vesicles  or  pustulo.  The  remedy  is  soap  and  water,  and  sulphur 
ointment. 

SCAKVOIA,  the  name  of  a  famoos  family  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  most  important  members  of  which  were: — 

t.  GAlosHccitJSScAZVOtA,  a  legendary  hero,  who  volunteered 
to  assassinate  Lars  Potsena  when  be  was  beseging  Rome. 
Making  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  the. royal  tent. 


but  not  knowing  Poisena  by  sight,  he  slew  his  acrretary  by 
mistake.  Before  the  royal  tribunal  Mudus  declared  that  he 
was  one  of  300  noble  youths  who  had  sworn  to  take  the  king  s 
life,  and  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  attempt 
first.  Threatened  with  death  or  torture,  Mudus  thrust  him 
right  hand  into  the  fire  blazing  upon  an  altar,  and  held  it  there 
until  it  was  consumed.  The  king,  deeply  impreSed  and  dreading 
a  further  attempt  upon  his  life,  ordered  Mucius  to  be  liberated, 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  withdrew  his  forces.  Mudm 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  known  as 
the  "  Muda  Prata  "  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassua, 
and  received  the  name  of  Scaevola  ("  left-handed  ").  Dionysius 
says  nothing  of  the  incident  of  the  fire,  and  attributes  Forsena's 
alarm  partly  to  the  loss  of  a  band  of  marauders  in  an  ambuscade. 
The  story  is  presumably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name  Scaevola, 
coloured  by  national  and  family  vanity  (Livy  ii.  12;  Dion. 
Halic.  V.  S7-30).  The  Mudus  of  the  legend  is  described  aa 
a  patrician;    the  following  were  undoubtecUy  plebeians. 

a.  FuBUus  Muaus  Scaevola,  Roman  orator  and  Jurist, 
consul  133  B.C.  during  the  time  of  the  Gracchan  disturbances. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  moderate  reforms,  and  refused  to  usf 
violence  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  although  called  upon  in 
the  senate  "  to  protect  the  state  and  put  down  the  tyrant." 
After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  however,  he  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  act.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  younger  Sdpio  Africanus, 
for  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  satirist  Ludlius  (Persius 
L  115;  Juvenal  i.  154).  In  130  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Mucianus  as  pontifex  maximus.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
he  published  a  digest  in  80  books  of  the  official  annals  kept  by 
hisiself  and  his  predecessors,  which  were  afterwardsdiscontinued 
as  unnecessary,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  works  of  private 
annah'sts.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  ot 
law,  which  he  held  to  be  indispensable  to  a  successful  pontifex. 
Cicero  frequently  mentions  him  as  a  lawyer  of  repute,  and  he 
is  dted  several  times  by  the  jurists  whose  works  were  used  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Digest  He  was  also  a  famous  player  at 
ball  and  the  game  called  Duodedm  Scripta;  after  be  had  lost 
a  game,  he  was  able  to  recall  the  moves  and  throws  in  their 
order.' 

See  A.  H.  J.  Creenidge,  History  of  Rme. 

3.  QtnNTus  Mocros  Scaevola,  son  of  (2),  usually  called 
"Pontifex  Maximus,"  to  distinguish  him  from  (4),oonsuI  ia 
95  B.C.  with  his  friend  L.  Lidnius  Crassus  the  orator.  He  and 
his  colleague  brought  forward  the  lex  LicitUa  Utuia  ie  dvUmt 
rtfundis,  whereby  any  non-burgess  who  was  convicted  of  having 
usurped  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  to  be  expelled  from  Rome, 
and  any  non-burgess  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  a  heavy 
penalty  to  apply  for  the  dtizenship.  Its  object  was  undoubtedly 
to  purify  the  elections  and  to  prevent  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Italians  in  the  comitia.  The  indignation  aroused  by  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Social  War  (see  Mommsen's  Hisl.  of 
Rome).  After  his  consulship  Scaevola  waa  governor  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  in  which  capadty  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  just  dealing  and  his  severe  measures  against  the  un- 
scrupulous fanners  of  taxes  (piiUiconi).  The  latter,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  touch  Mudus,  attacked  him  in  the  person 
of  his  legate,  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus  (q.t.).  In  honour  of  his 
memory  the  Creeks  of  Asia  set  aside  a  day  for  the  celebration 
of  festivities  and  games  called  Mucia.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  Pontifex  Maximus,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
that  had  prevailed  since  the  first  plebeian  appointment  to  that 
office  (about  rso  years  before),  was  always  rtsidy  to  give  gratuit- 
ous legal  advice.  His  antechamber  was  thronged,  and  even  the 
chief  men  of  the  state  and  such  distinguished  orators  as  Servius 
Sulpicius  consulted  him.  He  kept  a  firm  hand  over  the  priestly 
colleges  and  insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  definite 
regulations,  although  he  was  by  no  means  bigoted  in  hb  views. 
He  held  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  religion,  philos^hical  and 
traditional.  The  second  was  to  be  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the 
unreasoning  multitude,  who  ought  to  be  taught  to  set  a  higher 

>  Some  authorities  hokl  that  QuiotiUan(/iuL  OrcC  xL  a,  38)  icfen 
to  Scaevola  (3). 
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value  upoD  the  gods,  whfle  people  o{  intellect  hod  no  need  of 
tdigian  ataSL  He  was  proscribed  by  the  Mtrian  party,  and  in 
8>,  wbcD  the  younger  Marius,  alter  his  defeat  by  Sulla  at  Sacri- 
portus,  gave  orders  (or  the  evacuation  of  Rome  iind  the  massacre 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  opposite  party,  ScaevoU,  while  attempting 
to  lecondle  the  opposing  factions,  was  sUin  at  the  altar  of  Vesta 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  He  had  already  escaped  an 
attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  Gaius  Fimbria  at  the  funeral  of 
the  elder  Marius  in  86. 

Scaevols  was  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  Roman  law 
and  the  author  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  eighteen 
books,  frequently  quoted  and  followed  by  subsequent  writers.  It 
was  a  compilation  of  legislative  enactments,  judicial  precedenta  and 
authorities,  from  older  oollcctioni,  partly  also  fnnn  oral  tradition. 
A  small  handbook  called  'Opo>  {Dtfinitimu)  u  the  oldest  work  from 
which  any  excerpts  are  made  in  the  Digfst,  and  the  first  example  of  a 
special  kud  of  ludidal  literature  dim  JefiHitiommn  or  reeuiarMm), 
It  consisted  of  short  rules  of  law  and  explanations  of  legal  terms  and 
phrases.  A  number  of  speeches  by  him,  praised  by  Cicero  for  their 
elegance  of  diction,  were  in  existence  in  ancient  times. 

4.  Quunus  Muaus  Scaevou  (c.  r59-S8  B.C.),  uncle  of  (3), 
ffoffl  whom  he  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Augtir." 
He  was  instructed  in  law  by  his  father,  and  in  philosophy  by  the 
famous  Stoic  Panaetius  of  Rhodes.  In  111  he  was  governor  of 
Asia.  Accused  of  eitortion  on  his  return,  he  defended  himself 
and,  though  no  orator,  secured  his  acquittal  by  his  legal  know- 
ledge and  common  sense.  In  117  he  was  consuL  He  did  not 
take  a  prominent  pan  in  the  Senate,  but  his  brief,  unpolished 
remarks  sometimes  made  a  great  impression.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  law,  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  gave  Instruction 
to  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Marius, 
and  when  Sulla  assembled  the  senate,  to  obtain  from  it  a  declara- 
tion that  Marius  was  the  enemy  of  his  country,  Scaevola  refused 
his  assent.  He  married  Laelia  (the  daughter  of  Gaius  Laclius, 
the  friend  of  the  younger  Sdpio),  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
dangbtcrs,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Lidm'us  Crassus  the 
orator.  Scaevola  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  De 
iralare,  De  amuilio  and  Dc  republica. 

For  the  legal  importance  of  the  Scaevolas,  see  A.  Schneider,  Dit 
ini  Scaada  CUeros  (Munich,  1879),  with  full  references  to  ancient 
and  modem  authorities. 

SCAFELL  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Scaw  Fell),  a 
mountain  of  Cumberland,  England,  in  the  Lake  DistricL  The 
name  is  specially  applied  to  the  soutliem  point  (3162  ft.  in  height) 
of  a  certain  range  or  mass,  but  Scafdl  Pike,  separated  from 
Scafell  by  the  steep  narrow  ridge  of  Mickledore,  is  the  highest 
point  in  England  (3210  ft.).  The  ridge  continues  N.E.  to 
Great  End  (3984  ft.),  which  falls  abruptly  to  a  flat  terrace,  on 
which  lies  Sprinkling  Tarn.  The  tCTrace  is  traversed  by  the  path 
between  Sty  Head  Pass  (1600  ft)  and  Esk  Hause  (1490  ft). 
The  range  thus  defined  may  be  termed  the  Scafell  mass.  North- 
west from  the  Pike  the  lesser  height  of  Lingmell  (2649  ft.)  is 
thrown  out  like  a  bastion,  and  the  steep  flank  of  the  range, 
scored  with  the  deep  gully  of  Flcrs  GiU,  sweeps  down  to  the 
head  of  Wasdalc.  On  the  east  an  even  steeper  wall,  with  splendid 
crags,  falls  to  Eskdale.  Above  Mickledore  ridge  Scafell  rises 
nearly  sheer,  the  rock  scored  with  bold  clefts;  here  are  some 
o(  the  ascents  most  in  favour  with  the  mountaineers.  Some  of 
these  tax  climbers  to  the  utmost;  and  the  mountain  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  accidents. 

CCAFFOLD,  ScATTOunNO  (from  the  O.  Fr.  escafaia,  originally 
€$cafaU,  modem  Mafaud,  a  corruption  of  the  ItaUan  or  Spanish 
caJafako,  a  platform,  especially  a  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  cata- 
falque; this  word  is  composed  of  O.  Span,  cclar,  O.  Ital.  calare, 
to  view,  Lat.  eaplare,  to  watch,  observe,  and  baleo,  balcony), 
properly  a  platform  or  stage,  particularly  one  of  a  temporary 
character  erected  for  viewing  or  displaying  some  spectacle,  and 
hence  applied  to  the  raised  structure  on  which  the  execution  of 
a  criminal  or  condemned  person  is  carried  out.  (See  Capital 
PmnsHHENT,  8tc.).  The  word  "  scaffold  "  or  "  Kaflolding  "  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense  of  an  obstruction  formed  in  a  blast 
furnace  by  the  fitting  together  of  lumps  which  form  a  com- 
patativtly  solid  skeleton  mass  inside  the  furnace,  preventing  the 
ckaige  from  descending  property.    The  most  general  modem 


application  of  the  word,  however,  is,  in  building,  to  the  tem- 
porary structure  of  platforms  erected  or  suspended  at  convenient 
heights  to  afford  workmen  easy  access  to  their  work.  Such 
scaffolds  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  classes — bricklayers' 
scaffolds,  masons'  scaffolds,  gantries  and  derrick  towera  or 
stages.  The  first  two  ate  constructed  with  upright  and  horizontal 
poles  lashed  together.  Gantries  and  derrick*  are  built  up  of 
squared  timber,  and  the  diSennt  memben  are  connected  by 
iron  bolts  and  dogs. 

The  bricklayers'  scaffold  is  constructed  of  standards,  ledgers 
and  putlogs,  and  the  connexions  are  made  with  Ifuhingji  of  rope, 
though  wire  ropes  or  chains  are  sometimes  used.  The  ak*t> 
standards  are  a  scries  of  upright  fir  poles  30  to  50  ft  toy* 
in  length,  either  (1)  sunk  about  a  ft  into  the  ground,  «■'"••* 
(3)  fixed  in  barrels  filled  with  earth  lightly  taniBed, 
or  (3)  placed  upon  a  "  sole  plate  "  of  timber  with  a  square  formed 
of  small  fillets  of  wood  round  the  base  to  prevent  movement. 
The  standards  an  placed  6  to  9  ft.  apart,  and  about  $  ft  away 
from  the  building.  At  every  5  ft.  ledgers  are  tied  to  the  standards 
to  support  the  putlogs,  which  in  turn  support  the  platform 
of  planks.  The  ledgers  are  poles  lashed  horizontally  to  the 
standards;  upon  these,  putlogs,  usually  of  birch  wood  3  in. 
square  in  section,  are  laid  about  3  or  4  ft  apart,  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  ledger  and  the  other  in  a  recess  in  the  wall.  The 
outer  end  should  be  lashed  to  the  ledger.  Boards  are  then  laid 
upon  these  putlogs  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  waU.  Two 
thicknesses  of  boards  are  laid  when  the  work  is  heavy.  If  the 
scaffold  is  erected  in  an  exposed  position  or  is  more  than  30  ft 
high,  it  should  be  stiffened  by  cross  braces  of  poles  running 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  structure  and  firinl>'  lashed  to 
an  the  main  timbers  touched.  Tics  should  slso  be  taken  back 
from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  through  apertures  in  the  walls  of 
the  building  and  firmly  secured.  These  ties  should  be  connected 
with  every  fourth  standard  and  start  at  a  height  between  20 
and  30  ft.  from  the  groimd.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  these 
tics  light  shores  may  be  taken  from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  out- 
wards from  the  building.  As  the  work  is  carried  up  the  boarding 
and  many  of  the  putlogs  are  removed  to  the  stage  above,  some 
putlogs,  however,  being  left  tied  to  the  lower  ledgers  to  stiffen 
the  scaffold.  In  the  case  of  thick  walls  a  scaffold  is  requited 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  building,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  two  structures  are  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  short 
connecting  poles  through  the  window  and  door  opem'ngs. 

The  mason  requires  an  independent  scaffold.  He  cannot  rest 
the  inner  ends  of  his  putlogs  in  the  wall  as  the  bricklayer  does, 
for  this  would  disfigure  the  stonework,  so  he  erects 
another  and  parallel  framework  of  standards  and 
ledgers  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wall-face  upon  which 
to  support  them.  The  two  portions  are  tied  together  with  cross' 
braces,  and  the  whole  of  the  timbering  is  made  capable  of  taking 
heavier  weights  than  are  reqtured  in  ^c  case  Of  the  bricklayet 

Scaffolding  poles  arc  of  Northern  pine  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Baltic  ports.  They  consist  of  small  trees  up  to  30  to  40  It.  long  and 
of  not  more  than  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  sold  with 
the  bark  on,  but  this  should  be  remowl  before  use.  *■*•'*■•' 
Such  material  forms  the  standards  and  ledgers.  The  putlogs  are 
usually  pieces  of  birch  from  3  to  4  in.  square  in  section,  and  5  to  6  ft. 
long.  In  order  to  have  the  fibres  uncut  they  should  be  split,  not 
sawn.  Scaffold  boards  are  made  in  8-to  is-ft.  lengths.  7  or  9  In.  wide, 
and  l|  in.  or  3  in.  thick.  They  should  be  of  yellow  deal,  but  they  are 
more  often  cut  from  spruce.  The  corners  are  cut  off  and  the  ends 
bound  with  stout  hoop-iron  to  prevent  splitting.  The  cords  used  for 
lashing  are  made  of  tute  and  hemp  fibre.  The  best  and  strongest 
cords  are  those  of  white  Manilla  hemp.  The  fibres  for  scaffold  cords 
are  often  dipped  in  hot  tar  before  being  made  up  into  rope.  The 
ropes  generally  used  by  the  scaffolder  are  cither  "  shroud  laid," 
having  three  strands  of  nbres  wound  tightly  around  a  core,  or  "  three 
strand,"  which  are  similar  but  without  a  core. 

The  erection  of  scaffolding  demands  ner\-e  and  physical  strength, 
as  well  as  skill  and  discretion.    The  timbers  near  the  ground  are 


fixed  bv  hand  labour  alone;  the  higher  poles  are  raised 
by  pulley  and  rope.  The  wedges  uscti  for  tightening 
cordage  are  driven  in  between  the  pole  and  the  rope.    They  should 


be  of  oak  or  other  haid  wood,  about  13  in.  long  and  semidreular  to 
cross  section,  and  should  taper  <^  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Practic- 
ally the  only  tool  used  by  the  scaffolder  is  bis  hatchet,  made  with  a 
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hammer-head  for  driving  ipikes  and  wedges;  the  wooden  handle  he 
often  uses  as  a  lever  to  tighten  knots  and  cords.  Scaffolds  should 
not  be  too  heavily  loadecT  and  the  weight  of  materials  should  be 
distributed  as  much  as  possible.  This  applies  especially  to  brick- 
layers'  scaffolds,  for  heavy  concentrated  Uaaa,  even  if  not  sufficient  to 
cause  the  scaffold  to  fail,  tend  to  injure  the  brickwork. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  much  work  is  done  from 


inside  by  means  of  platforms  of  boards  placed  upon  the  floor  joists. 
When  the  work  gets  so  advanced  that  it  cannot  be  reached  from  the 
floor,  trestles  and  platforms  are  used.    For  executing  special  external 


features,  such  as  stone  carving  or  plaster  moulding,  a  scaffold  will 
be  thrown  out  on  cantilevers  projecting  through  openings  in  the  wall 
and  tied  down  inside  the  building.  The  materials  are  usually  hoisted 
by  derrick  cranes. 

"  Gantry  "  is  the  term  appfied  to  a  staging  of  squared  timber 
used  fot  the  easy  transmission  of  heavy  material.  The  name  has, 
-^■^  however,  come  to  be  iised  generally  for  strong  stagings 
of  squared  timber  whether  used  for  moving  loads  or  not. 
Taking  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  gantries  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (i)  Gantries  supporting  a  traveller;  (i) 
Travelling  gantries,  in  which  the  whole  stage  moves  along  tails 
placed  on  the  ground;  (j)  Elevated  platforms  which  serve  as  a 
base  upon  which  to  erect  pole  scaffolding. 

A  gantry  to  support  a  traveller  (&g.  i)  consists  of  two  sets  of 
framing  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  apart,  say  8  ft.  or  more, 
and  standing  independently  of  each  other.  These  frames  consist 
of  standards  or  uprights  standing  upon  a  sleeper  or  sill  resting  in 
a  continuous  line  upon  the  ground.  The  tops  of  the  standards 
are  levelled  to  receive  the  head  or  runner.  Struts  are  taken 
from  cleats  &xed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  sides  of  the 
standards,  and  meet  in  pairs  under  the  middle  of  the  head; 
sometimes  a  straining-piece  is  introduced  between  them.  Struts 
arc  also  taken  outwards  from  the  uprights  and  bedded  on 
foot-blocks  or  bolted  to  small  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
space  between  thi  two  frames  must  be  kept  free  from  struts  and 
ties  of  any  description  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
material  while  being  lifted  and  moved.  The  different  members 
are  connected  by  iron  dogs  and  bolts;  dogs  are  used  wherever 
possible,  as  they  form  a  strong  connexion  and  do  not  spoil  the 


6  to  II  in.  squared  in  section,  and  the  heads  and  iSHs  ate  of 
similar  siie;  the  struts  and  braces  are  usually  somewhat  smaller. 
The  traveller  consists  usually  of  two  wood  girders  trussed  with 
iron  rods  and  mounted  on  flanged  wheels  so  as  to  run  along  th« 
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wood  for  other  purposes  as  bolt-holes  do.  They  should  be  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  timbers  to  be  conneclcd.  The  sue  of  the 
timbers  varies  according  to  the  height  of  the  structure  and  the 
weight  intended  to  be  carried.    The  standards  may  be  from 


Fig.  a. 

raib  fixed  to  the  head-piece.  Along  each  girder  also,  a  raB  is 
provided  upon  which  moves  the  hoisting  gear;  this  is  worked 
either  by  hand  or  steam  power.  The  ends  of 
the  rails  are  turned  up  to  forma  stop  for  tlie 
traveller  or  crab. 

A  travelling  gantry  (fig.  2)  runt  along  rails 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  consists  of  two  strong 
trusses  braced  and  bolted  together  and  support- 
ing the  two  trussed  girders  which  take  the  crab- 
winch.  The  latter  ts  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
by  simple  gearing  is  cau&cd  to  run  along  the 
rail*  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  girders.  This 
is  a  most  useful  form  of  gantry,  and  requires  a 
very  snuU  amount  of  timber  for  its  construc- 
tion. The  travelling  frame  is,  however,  very 
heavy,  and  such  an  apparatus  is  usually  fitted 
with  a  steam  winch,  the  power  from  which, 
besides  lifting  the  materials,  can  also  be  applied 
to  move  the  traveller.  Gantries  buih  on  this 
principle  have  been  used  successfully  in  building 
or  repairing  lofty  and  wide-spanned  steel  or  other 
roofs.  After  the  collapse  of  the  steel  "  bow- 
string "  roof  of  Charing  Cross  starion  (London) 
in  December  1905,  huge  traveUing  gantries  mo* 
ntng  along  rails  laid  upon  the  sution  platfotTns 
were  cmpToi^,  and  tne^  provided  an  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  access  to  the  damaged 
portions;  as  section  by  section  the  v-ork  was 
removed  the  gantries  were  shifted  along  to  the 
next  bay.  These  gantries  were  60  ft.  in  height. 
One,  used  to  strip  and  remove  the  coverings  of 
the  roof,  was  3a  ft.  deep,  weighed  300  tons  and 
moved  upon  34  steel  flanged  wheels;  the  other, 
40  ft.  deep  and  with  33  wheels,  weighed  250  tons 
,  and  was  used  to  take  down  the  structural  steel 

work  of  the  roof .  Fourcranes  were  erected  upon 
the  staging  to  lower  the  material  as  it  was 
removed  The  amount  of  timber  used  in  these 
l^ntncs  was  22400  cubic  ft. 
In  thcerortion  of  the  Williamsburs  Bridge  over 
the  East  ri\Tr,  New  York,  for  which  19,000  tons  of  steel  were  used, 
"  framed  timber  falsework  "was  built  up  of  squared  timber  to  a  height 
of  100  ft.  and  90  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  span  was  tgs  ft.  Thctimbcr- 
ing  wasin  three  storeys  or  stages,  and  each"  bent  'itad  8  vertical  aAd 
4  battering  posts.    The  bents  were  30  ft.  apart  and  were  coooccted - 
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■t  the  top  I1V  TO  fifiM  of  T3^.  by  14-fn.  ■tiliigBH.  and  the  lower 
db  were  la  m.  iquare.  Tha  croti  bracm  were  8  by  10  in.  and  6  by 
19  m.  The  vertical  itandanb  or  porti  rested  on  tills,  and  under  each 
ooe  alto  at  iu  bax  was  a  timber  foundation  4  ft.  square.  Two 
tnvelliK  ^ntry  towers.  33  ft.  by  35  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  mounted  on 
double-flanged  wheels,  ran  on  rails  at  the  top  of  the  falsework  and 
CDiied  lone  derrick  booms  fitted  with  pulleys  lor  raising  the  matertab 
aeceasary  for  the  brid^  Beside  the  cranea  they  carried  cars  with 
the  power  plant,  gasoline  tank,  water  tanks  and  air  compressor  and 
apparatus  for  the  pneumatic  riveting  hammers.  • 

*'  Elevated  platiorms  "  are  generally  used  in  conducting  building 
operations  in  towns  where  the  importance  of  the  traffic  renders  it 
aeceasary  to  kaep  the  footway  cl^.  They  consist  of  two  sets  of 
staodaros,  «tl  and  head,  one  set  being  erected  dose  to  the  building 
and  the  other  about  8  or  10  ft.  away.  These  stages  are  formed  of 
square  timber,  framed  and  braced  in  a  simitar  manner  to  gantries 
desigiied  to  support  a  traveller,  but,  instead  of  external  shores  or 
brans  the  uprights  are  braced  across  to  each  other,  care  being  taken 
CD  fix  the  braces  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  free  passage  beneath 
them.  Joists  are  placed  across  from  head  to  heaa,  and  a  double 
iKjFer  of  scatfoki  boarda  is  laid  to  form  the  floor,  the  double  thickness 
bong  necessary  to  prevent  materials  dropping  through  the  joints 
upon  the  heads  of  passers-by.  When  the  gantry  abuts  on  the  road,  a 
hanrv  timber  fender  splayra  at  each  end  should  be  placed  so  as  to 
ward  off  the  traffic.  Sometimes  the  scaffold  is  carried  up  several 
itagcs  In  this  way  and  is  then  called  "  suging,"  but  more  often  the 
gantry  consists  of  only  one  stage  and  forms  the  foundation  upon 
arhicfa  tight  pole  or  other  scaffolding  is  erected.  At  the  level  of  the 
^tform  a  languard  is  often  thrown  out  for  a  distance  of  about 
6  ft.  or  more  apid  closely  boarded  to  protect  the  public  from  falling 
materials  and  the  workmen  from  accident. 

Derrick  **  gantries  '*  or  "  towers  "  (fig.  3)  ate  skeleton  towers 
ol  timber  erected  in  a  central  position  on  a  site  to  support 
a  platform  at  such  a  height  as  to  enable  an  electric 
or  steam  power  derrick  crane  placed  upon  it  to  clear 
the  highest  portions  of  the  building.  The  crane 
revolves  upon  a  base  through  nearly  three  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  jib  of  the  crane  is 
capable  of  an  "  up  and  down  "  motion  which  enables  it  to 
commancfany  spot  within  a  radius  of  three-quarters  of  the  length 
of  the  jib.  For  a  single  crane,  a  derrick  tower  with  three  legs  is 
built,  and  the  crane  is  placed  over  one  o(  these,  stayed  back  to 
the  other  two  and  then  counterbalanced  by  heavy  weights. 
Each  leg  is  usually  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  square  on  plan,  the  "  king  " 
kg  (that  is,  the  leg  supporting  the  crane)  being  larger  than  the 
"  queen  "  legs.  The  three  legs  are  placed  from  ao  to  30  ft.  apart 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  or  Isosceles  triangle.  When  two 
cranes  are  used,  as  is  the  case  when  important  operations  are  to 
be  conducted  over  the  entire  area  of  a  circle,  a  four-legged  square 
derrick  tower  is  constructed,  and  a  crane  set  upon  a  platform 
over  each  of  two  opposite  legs.  The  ground  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  towers  must  be  well  chosen  for  its  solidity, 
and  often  requires  to  be  well  rammed.  The  foundation  tisually 
consists  of  a  platform  of  ^in.  by  3-in.  deals  under  each  leg.  The 
comer  posts  may  be  of  three  9-in'.  by  3-in.  deals  bolted  together, 
but  those  f(»  the  king  leg  may  advantageously  be  larger. 
They  are  connected  at  every  8  or  10  ft.  of  their  height  by  means 
of  cross  pieces  or  transoms  from  9  by  3  In.  to  0  by  6  in.  In  size, 
and  each  bay  thus  formed  is  filled  in  on  all  four  sides  with  diagonal 
bradng  of  the  same  or  slightly  smaller  limber.  Up  the  centre 
of  the  king  leg,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is  carried  an  extra 
Standard  of  timber  to  take  the  weight  of  the  crane.  It  may  be  a 
balk  of  whole  timber,  ta  or  14  in.-aquare,  or  nuy  con^st  of  deals 
hotttd  together  up  to  16  in.  square.  This  central  standard  mtist 
be  well  braced  and  strutted  from  the  four  comers  to  prevent  any 
tendency  to  bending. 

When  the  towers  nave  reached  the  desired  hoght  the  king  leg  Is 
connected  to  each  of  the  queen  legs  by  a  trussed  girder,  the  two 
queen  Icfs  may  be  connected  with  each  other  either  by  a  similar 
trussed  girder  or  by  a  single  balk  of  timber  which  can  be  suppottcd 
by  stmts  if  the  span  Is  considerable.  For  the  connecting  girders 
a  ulk  of  timber  reaching  from  king  to  queen  legs  is  placed  on  each  of 
the  two  topmost  transoms,  which  may  be  from  4  to  8  ft.  apart,  the 
depth  of  the  top  bays  often  being  modified  to  the  required  depth  of 
the  connecting  beams.    Upright  struts  are  fixed  at  intervals  of  about 

5  ft.  between  the  two  balks,  which  are  also  connected  by  long  iron 
bolta  and  cross  braces  filled  Into  each  bay.    The  top  bailks  project 

6  or  10  ft.  beyond  the  king  leg  and  form  the  support  for  a  worfciqg 
platform  of  deals.  Struts  are  thrown  out  from  trie  sides  of  the  leg 
to  support  the  ends  of  the  balks.  Upon  the  platform  are  laid  two 
**  tle^icf*  "  of  balk  timber  exteoding  from  beneath  the  bed  of  the 


erane  and  paadng  over  the  centre  of  each  queen  leg.  The  "  mast,*' 
a  vertical  membor  compoaed  either  of  a  siiwle  timber  or  two  pieces 
strutted  and  braced,  is  erected  upon  the  revolving  crane  bed,  and  the 
"  jib."  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  mast,  is  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  latter  by  a  pivoted  hinge.  The  jib  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rope  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  jib  and  running  to  the 
engine  by  way  of  a  pulley  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  rope  or 
chain  used  for  lifting  the  materials  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  end 
of  the  jib  and  thence  to  the  winch  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
mast.  In  the  operation  of  lifting  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  strain  is 
put  upon  the  mast  and  a  considerable  overturning  force  is  exert«l 
by  the  leverage  of  the  weight  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  jib.  To  count«-- 
balance  this,  two  timber  "  stays  "  or  "  guys  "  are  taken  from  the 
mast  head,  one  to  the  centre  of  each  queen  teg,  and  there  secured. 
From  these  points  two  heavy  chains  are  taken  down  the  centre  of 
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each  queen  Icj;  anH  anchored  to  the  platform  at  their  bases,  which 
arc  each  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  bricks,  stone  or  other  heavy 
material  equal  in  weight  to  at  least  twice  any  load  co  be  lifted  by  the 
crane.  A  coupling  screw  link  should  be  provided  in  the  length  of 
each  anchor  chain  so  that  it  ma^  be  kept  at  a  proper  tension,  for  If 
allowed  to  get  slack  a  sudden  jerk  might  cause  it  to  snap.  The 
coupling  screws  should  be  placed  in  an  acce-"-!'  Ic  place  near  the 
ground,  where  they  may  easily  be  se»;nand  tighti  1  d  when  necessary. 
Thu  legs  of  the  structure  shoutd  l>e  cross  bratui;  with  each  other, 
either  by  tics  of  steel  bars  with  tishtening  screws,  or,  as  Is  more  usual, 
with  scafTold-polc  or  squared  tinibcr-braccn  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  and  lashed  or  bolted  to  the  framework. 

In  the  case  of  a  threc-towcrcd  gantry  it  is  necessary  to  ballast  only 
the  two  queen  legA  The  weighting  of  the  king  lej^,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  Is  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  injurious,  for  in  soft  or  moder- 
ately hard  ground  the  added  weight  combined  with  that  of  the  crane 
engine  and  load  may  cause  a  serious  settlement.  With  a  square 
gantry  having  four  legs,  all  four  should  be  weighted,  and  in  calculating 
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the  ballast . 

•hould  be  considered.  AccesB  to  the  platform  ia  obtained  by  laddera 
fixed  either  inside  or  outside  fxie  of  the  queen  legs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  boards  forming  the  working  platform,  which  are 
usually  spiked  down,  the  timbers  of  a  tower  gantry  should  all  be 
oonaectco  by  screw  bolts  and  nuts. 

Swinging  scaffolds  are  useful  for  executing  light  repairs  to  a 
building.  Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  swinging  scaffold  is  the 
Cntha  "  boatswain's  boat,"  so  called  from  its  being  chiefly 
mad  usQd  for  the  painting  or  examination  of  the  sides  of 

ships,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  work  from  and  a  light  wind 
will  cause  it  to  swing  to  and  fro,  and  owing  to  the 
extremely  awkward  position  occupied  by  the  workman  there  is 
difficulty  in  doing  good  work  from  it  A  better,  safer  and  more 
comfortable  arrangement,  the  "  paintet's  boat "  (fig.  4),  is 
suspended  by  blocks  and  fails  from  two  cantilever  "  jite  "  Axed 

in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building. 
The  positions  of 
the  jibs  are 
altered  as  re- 
quired. The  ends 
of  the  suspen- 
sion ropes  are 
fastened  securely 
to  the  cradle, 
and  by  altering 
their  length  the 
workmen  can  ad- 
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just  it  to  the  proper  height  for  working.  These  boats  are  usually 
constructed  with  a  framework  of  iron  and  fitted  with  edge  boards 
and  guard  rails  all  round.  Like  the  "  boatswain's  boat  "  they 
sway  considerably  in  the  wind. 

An  improved  form  of  cradle  has  been  patented  which  is  swung 
on  block  runners  working  along  a  tight  wire  cable  stretched 
between  two  jibs.  Block  tackle  is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the 
cradle,  and  horiziyital  movement  also  is  obtained  by  light  guy 
lines  working  over  puUeys  at  the  jibs  and  secured  to  the  tops 
of  the  suspension  ropes.  All  adjustments  can  be  made  from 
the  cradle  with  perfect  safety.  The  guy  lines  steady  the  boat 
to  some  extent  and  prevent  it  from  swinging  in  the  wind. 

Tall  chimney  shafts  may  be  erected  by  internal  acafTolding  only, 
or  by  a  combination  of  external  and  internal  staging.  The  latter 
^^^  method  is  often  adopted  when  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
f**^™"'  is  designed  with  ornamental  brickwork,  string  courses, 
2jtr*'  panels,  Sec.,  and  it  is  important  that  this  work  should  be 
*^^"*''*'  carefully  finished.  An  external  scaffold  is  therefore  carried 
up  until  plain  work  not  more  than  3  or  2|  bricks  thick  is  reached, 
when  the  remainder  can  be  completed  by  "  overhand  "  work  from 
an  internal  scaffold.  The  offsets  made  in  the  brickwork  on  the  inside 
are  used  to  support  the  timbering.  For  the  repair  of  tall  chimneys, 
light  ladders  are  erected  one  above  the  other  by  a  steeplejack  and 
ius  assistantSt  each  being  lashed  to  the  one  below  it  and  secured  to 
the  brickwork  by  dog-hooks  driven  in  the  joints.  When  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  reached  balk  timbers  are  raised  by  pulleys  and 
laid  acroas  the  top.  From  these  are  swung  cradles  from  which  the 
defective  work  is  made  good.  If  the  work  or  weather  demand  a  more 
stable  scaffold,  a  light  b-jt  strong  framework  of  putlogs  held  together 
with  iron  bolts  is  meed  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  with  iron  holofasti, 
and  a  platform  of  boards  is  laid  upon  them.  For  circular  chimneys 
pieces  of  timber  cut  to  a  curve  to  nt  the  brickwork  are  clamped  with 
iron  to  the  putlogs  to  prevent  them  from  bending  when  the  bolts 
connecting  the  two  frames  are  screwed  up. 

In  England,  the  Factory  and  Woikahop  Act  of  1901  empowers 
the  secretary  of  state  to  make  regulations  respecting  any 
dangerous  "  machinery^  plant,  process,  or  descrip- 
tion of  mantial  labour."  No  regulations  affecting  the 
building  trade  have  been  made,  however,  but  a  memorandum 
was  issued  in  1902  by  the  Home  Office  with  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  scaffold  accidents; — 

1.  Alt  working  platforms  above  the  hdg^t  of  10  ft.,  taken  from  the 
•djacent  ground  level,  should,  before  employment  takes  place 
thereon,  be  provided  throughout  thdr  entire  length,  on  the  outude 
and  at  the  ends, 

(a)  with  a  guard  rail  fixed  at  a  hdght  of  3  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
■caffoTd  boards.  Openings  may  be  left  for  workmen  to 
land  from  the  ladders  and  for  the  landing  (A  materials: 


(&)  with  boards  fixed  so  that  their  bottom  edges  are  f«sttag  on 

or  abutting  to  the  acsSoU  boards.    The  boards  so  ued 

should  rise  above  the  working  platform  not  less  than  7  ins. 

Openings  may  be  left  for  the  landing  of  the  workmen  from 

the  ladders. 

3.  All    "runs"    or   simitar    means   of   communication    between 

different  portions  of  a  .scafTold  or  building  should  be  not  less  than 

Ift  in.  wide.     If  conipowd  of  two  or  more  boards  they  should  be 

fastened  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  unequal  sagging. 

3.  Scaffold  boards  forming  part  of  a  working  platform  should  be 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  putlog,  and  should  not  project  more  than 
6  in.  beyond  it  unless  lapped  by  another  board,  which  should  rest 
panly  on  or  over  the  same  putlog  and  partly  upon  putlog  other  thaa 
those  upon  which  the  supported  board  r(^ts. 

In  such  cases  where  the  scafTold  boarils  rest  upon  brackets,  the 
foregoing;  suggestion  should  read  as  if  the  word  bracket  replaced  the 
word  putlog. 

N.B.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  board  with  not  more  than 
a  6  in.  projection  over  a  putlog  can  be  considered  safe  from  trapping 
or  titting. 

4.  All  supports  to  centring  should  be  carried  from  a  solid  founda- 
tion. 

5.  In  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  been  sublet  to  a  contractor, 
the  employer  should  satisfy  himBelf,  before  allowing  work  to  proceed 
thereon,  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  coraf^eo  with, 
and  that  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  is 
sound. 

Sec  J.  F.  Hurst.  Tndtold's  CarpaUryx  A.  G.  H.  Thatcher. 
ScoffoUtine,  U-  Bt.) 

SCALA  NUOVA  (Turk.  Kusk-Adan),  also  known  as  New 
Ephesus,  a  well-protected  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  opposite  Samos.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  Marathesium  is  close  by  on  the  S.  It  is  connected  with 
the  railway  station  of  Ayassoluk  by  a  diligence  service.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Smyrna-Aidin  railway  its  roadstead  was 
frequented  by  vessels  trading  with  the  Anatolian  coast,  and 
it  has  often  been  proposed  to  connect  it  with  the  railway  system 
by  a  branch  line,  and  thus  enable  it  to  compete  with  Smyrna. 
In  the  absence  of  this  the  town  is  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  population  is  not  over  7000.  The  trade  is  of  merely  local 
interest.  (D.  G.  H.) 

SCALD,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  bard  who  redted  or  sang  at 
feasts  compositions  in  honour  of  chiefs  and  famous  men  and  their 
deeds.  This  word  represents  the  Icel.  skiUd,  Dan.  skald,  Swed. 
skjaldf  the  regular  term  for  a  poet.  Authorities  differ  as  to  its 
derivation.  It  seems  certain  that  the  word  was  originally 
derogatory  in  sense;  some  connect  it  with  skSlda^  a  pole,  on 
which  libels  were  cut.  Others,  e.g.  Skeat,  refer  it  to  Swed.  skalla, 
Icel.  skjalla,  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  clatter,  and  take  the  original 
sense  to  have  been  a  "  loud  talker."  This  would  link  the  word 
with' "  scold,"  to  rail  at,  find  fault  with,  which  is  formed  from 
Dutch  schold^  past  tense  of  schddan,  cf.  Ger.  sckeUeUt  in  the  same 
sense. 

Of  different  origin  is  the  verb  "  acald,"  to  burn  or  injure  the  skin 
or  flesh  by  hot  liquid  or  steam  (see  Burns  and  Scalds);  also  to 
cleanse  an  object,  or  to  remove  hair,  bristles,  feathers  &c..  from  an 
animal,  by  exposure  to  moist  heat,  such  as  boiling  water,  steam.  &c 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  escalder,  tschautUr,  mod. 
ichauder,  Lat.  excaldare,  to  wash  with  hot  water  {caldus,  calidus,  hot). 

SCALE  (i)  A  small  thin  flake,  plate  or  shell.  The  word  in 
O.  Eng.  is  S€€aU,  so  hean-Kcale,  the  husk-  or  pod  of  a  bean; 
cognate  forms  are  found  ii\  Ger.  Sckate,  O.H.G.  Scale,  from 
which  the  O  Fr.  tscale,  modem  Uale^  is  borrowed.  The  ultimate 
root  is  seen  in  the  dosdy  allied  "  shell,"  and  also  in  skuU,  scalp, 
shale  and  skill,  and  means  to  peel  off,  separate,  divide.  The 
word  is  used  specifically  (i)  in  botany,  of  the  rudimentary  flake- 
like leaf  forming  the  covering  of  the  leaf-buds  of  deciduous  trees 
and  of  the  bracts  of  the  cone  in  conifers;  (3)  in  soology,  of  the 
flat,  hard  structures  of  the  epidermis  or  eiroskcleton  in  fishes, 
reptiles.  Thus  in  ichthyology  the  various  types  of  scales  are 
classed  as  eycMd  (Or.  iciicXof,  circle),  where  the  growth  is  ia 
layers,  equally  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges;  ctenoid 
(Gr.  kHiv,  comb),  where  the  posterior  edge  is  toothed;  ganoid 
(Gr.  y&w,  shining),  with  a  hard  enamdied  surface  and  usually 
rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  ptaeoid  <Gr.  vX&C,  ublet),  as  in  the 
ossified  papillae  of  the  cutis  of  the  shark.  In  reptiles  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  structures  which  form  the  covering  of  the  true 
reptiles,  snakes  and  lizards.    In  entomology  the  downy  covering 
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fl(  tbe  w&^  el  lepMoptera  onniiiti  of  mlnate  icalo,  nally  modi- 
IkationsoC  b«in,  covmd  with  fine  lines,  giving  the  bright  coloun. 
Another  form  in  O.  Eng.  tciU  it  found  glossing  the  Lat.  laiix, 
Sat  bowl  or  dish,  u^  is  thus  used  of  tlie  dishes  or  cups  of  a  balance 
(Wbsi),  the  iostniment  itself  'being  also  called  "  scales." 

t.  Properly  a  ladder,  flight  of  steps,  now  only  used  in  the 
derived  **  pealing  ladder."  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat. 
tola  (originally  jctmdla,  ^m  tcanitte  to  cUmb).  There  are 
many  transferred  senses  of  tbe  word,  e.(.  the  distinguishing  marks 
lor  purposes  of  measurement  on  a  rule  or  other  measuring 
instrument;  hence  a  graduated  measure  or  a  system  of  pro- 
portional measurement  or  numeration,  and  particularly,  in 
music,  a  series  of  tones  at  definite  standard  intervals  (see  Hak- 
HONV,  MraiCAL  NoTAnow). 

KALS  nmCT,  a  name  given  to  insects  belonging  to  the 
lainily  Ccccidm  of  the  homopterons  division  of  the  Memiptcra 
and  deriving  their  name  from  the  formation  by  the  females  of  a 
waxy  secretion  which  often  hardens  into  a  protective  scale 
beneath  which  the  insects  live.  Honey-dew,  a  sweet  stidcy 
substance  is  also  secreted  by  some  members  of  the  family.  The 
females  are  always  wingless,  but  are  provided  with  antomae, 
legs  and  Well-developed  mouth-parts.  In  some  cases  these 
organs  are  retained,  in  some  they  are  lost  in  the  encysted  con- 
dition. Tbe  males,  on  the  contrary,  although  sometimes  winf^ess, 
are,  as  a  rule,  provided  with  a  pair  of  large  fotewings  and  greatly 
reduced  hindwings;  their  antennae  and  legs  are  knger  than  in 
tbe  other  sex,  but  the  mouth-parts  an  reduced  and  functionless 
(see  EcoNomc  Entovolocy). 

SCAUOER,  the  Latinized  name  of  the  great  Delia  Scala 
family  (see  VraoNA).  It  has  also  been  borne  by  two  scholars 
of  extraordinary  eminence. 

t.  JDUDS  Caesak  Scauoek  (i4tS4-i5s8),  so  distinguished  by 
his  learning  and  talents  that,  according  to  A.  de  Thou,  no  one 
of  the  ancients  could  be  placed  above  him  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  could  not  show  his  equal,  was,  according  to  bis  own  account, 
a  scion  of  tbe  bouse  of  La  Scala,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
princes  of  Verona,  and  was  bom  in  1484  at  tbe  castle  of  La 
Rocca  on  the  Lago  de  Garda.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  kinsman 
tbe  emperor  Maximilian  placed  Mm  among  bis  pages.  He 
remained  for  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor, 
diMtnguishing  himself  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  captain.  But  he  was 
unmindful  neither  M  letters,  in  which  he  had  the  most  eminent 
Kbolars  of  the  day  as  his  instructors,  nor  of  art,  which  he  studied 
with  considerable  success  under  Albrecht  DUrer.  In  1511  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  his  father  and  elder  brother  wen 
killed,  he  diq>layed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  received  the  highest 
honours  of  chivalry  from  his  imperial  cousin,  who  conferred 
upon  him  with  his  own  hands  the  spurs,  the  collar  and  the  eagle 
of  gold.  But  this  was  the  only  reward  he  obtained.  Be  left 
the  service  of  Maximilian,  and  after  a  brief  employment  by 
another  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  be  decided  to  quit  the 
military  life,  and  in  isr4  entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Bologna.  He  determined  to  take  holy  orders,  in  tbe  expectation 
that  he  would  become  cardinal,  and  then  pope,  when  he  would 
wrest  from  the  Venetians  his  principality  of  Verona,  of  whicb  the 
republic  had  despoiled  his  ancestors.  But,  though  he  soon  gave 
op  this  design,  he  remained  at  the  university  until  1519.  The 
next  six  years  he  passed  at  the  castle  of  Vico  Nuovo,  in  Piedmont, 
as  a  guest  of  the  family  of  La  Rovire,  at  first  dividing  his  time 
hctween  military  expeditions  in  tbe  summer,  and  study,  chiefly 
of  medicine  and  natural  history,  in  the  winter,  untU  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout  brought  his  military  career  to  a  close. 
Henceforth  his  Hie  was  wholly  devoted  to  study.  In  1535  he 
accompanied  M.  A.  de  la  Rovin,  bishop  of  Agen,  to  that  city  as 
his  physician.  Such  is  tbe  outline  of  his  own  account  of  his  early 
Bfe.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  death  that  the  enemies 
of  his  son  first  alleged  that  be  was  not  of  the  family  of  La  Scala, 
but  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  an  illuminator  or  school- 
master of  Verona;  that  he  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  he 
look  the  degree  of  M  D  ;  and  that  his  story  of  his  life  and 
adventures  before  arriving  at  Agen  was  a  tissue  of  fables.  It 
certainly  is  supported  by  no  other  evidence  than  his  own  state- 


meats,  some  of  whicb  are  inconsistent  with  well-ascertained  facts 
(see  below  ad  fin.). 

The  remaining  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  almost 
wholly  at  Agen,  in  the  full  light  of  contemporary  history.  They 
were  without  adventure,  almost  without  incident,  but  it  was  in 
them  that  he  achieved  so  much  distinction  that  at  his  death  in 
1558  he  bad  the  highest  scientific  and  literary  reputation  of -any 
man  in  Europe.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Agen  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  charming  orphan  of  thirteen,  Andiette  de  Roqucs 
Lobejac.  Her  friends  objected  to  her  marriage  with  an  unknown 
adventurer,  but  in  1528  he  had  obtained  so  much  success  as  a 
physician  that  the  objections  of  her  family  vcre  overcome,  and 
at  forty-five  he  married  Andiette,  who  was  then  sixteen.  The 
marriage  proved  a  complete  success;  it  was  followed  by  twenty- 
nine  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  by  the  birth 
of  fifteen  children. 

A  charge  of  heresy  in  iSjS,  of  wUch  he  was  acquitted  by  his 
friendly  judges,  one  of  whom  was  his  friend  Amoul  Le  Femn, 
was  almost  the  only  event  of  interest  during  these  years, 
except  the  publication  of  his  Ixwks,  and  the  quarrels  and 
criticisms  to  which  they  gave  rise.  In  tsji  he  printed  his  first 
oration  against  Erasmus,  in  defence  of  Cicero  and  theXiceronians. 
It  is  a  piece  of  vigorous  invective,  displaying,  like  all  hu  sub- 
sequent writings,  an  astonishing  command  of  Latin,  and  much 
"brilliant  rhetoric,  but  full  of  vulgar  abuse,  and  completely 
missing  the  point  of  the  Cicenmianm  of  Erasmus.  The  writer's 
indignation  at  finding  it  treated  with  silent  contempt  by  tbe 
great  scholar,  who  thought  it  was  the  work  of  a  personal  enemy — 
Aleander — caused  him  to  write  a  second  oration,  more  violent, 
more  abusive,  with  more  self-glorification,  but  with  less  real  merit 
than  tbe  first.  The  orations  were  followed  by  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  Latin  verse,  which  appeared  in  successive  volumes 
in  «S33f  «SJ4,  «S39,  '54*  and  iS47;  of  these,  a  friendly  critic, 
Mark  Pattison,  is  obliged  to  approve  the  judgment  of  Huet, 
who  says,  "  par  ses  potsies  brutes  et  informes  Scaliger  a  di*- 
honori  le  Pamasse  ";  yet  their  numerous  editions  show  that  tbey 
commended  themselves  not  only  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to 
succeeding  scholars.  A  brief  tract  on  comic  metres  (De  comicis 
dimensionibus)  and  a  work  De  cauns  linptae  Laiinae — the  earliest 
Latin  grammar  on  scientific  principles  and  following  a  scientific  ^ 
method — were' his  only  other  purdy  literary  works  published  in 
his  lifetime.  His  Pottict  appeared  in  i$6t  after  his  death. 
With  many  paradoxes,  with  many  criticisms  which  an  below 
contempt,  and  many  indecent  displays  of  personal  animosity^ 
especially  in  his  reference  to  £tienne  Dolet,  over  whose  death  he 
gloated  with  brutal  malignity— it  yet  contains  acute  criticism, 
and  showed  for  tbe  first  time  what  such  a  treatise  ought  to  bc^ 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  written. 

But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science  that  J.  C. 
Scaliger  ought  to  be  judged.  Classical  studies  he  regarded  as  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  severer  pursuits.  Whatever  the  truth 
or  fable  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  certainly  been 
a  close  and  accurate  observer,  and  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  many  curious  and  little-known  phenomena,  which  he  had 
stored  up  in  a  most  tenacious  memory.  His  scientific  writings 
are  all  in  the  form  of  commentaries,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
seventieth  year  that  (with  the  exception  of  a  brief  tract  on  the 
De  insomnia  of  Hippocrates)  he  felt  that  any  of  them  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  be  given  to  the  world.  In  1556  be 
printed  bis  Ditdopu  on  the  De  plantis  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
and  in  1557  his  EitrcUatioius  en  the  work  of  Jerome  Cardan, 
De  lubUtiUUe.  His  other  scientific  works.  Commentaries  on 
Theophnistus'  Dt  causis  planlarum  and  Aristotle's  Histtry  ef 
Animals,  he  left  in  a  more  or  less  unfinished  state,  and  they  were 
not  printed  until  after  his  death.  They  are  all  marked  by  arrogant 
dogmatism,  violence  of  language,  a  constant  tendency  to  self- 
glorification,  strangely  combined  with  extensive  real  knowledge, 
with  acute  reasoning,  with  an  observation  of  facts  and  details 
almost  unparalleled.  But  he  is  only  the  naturalist  of  his  own 
time.  That  he  anticipated  in  any  manner  the  Inductive  philo- 
sophy cannot  be  contended;  bis  botanical  studies  did  not  lead 
him,  like  bis  contemporary  Konrad  von  Gesoer,  to  any  ides  of  a 
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natural  STttem  of  duslfication,  and  he  lejected  with  the  utmost 
arrogance  and  violence  of  language  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus. 
In  metaphysics  and  in'  natural  history  Aristotle  was  a  law  to 
him,  and  in  medicine  Galen,  but  he  was  not  a  slave  to  the  text 
or  the  details  of  either.  He  has  thoroughly  mastered  their 
principles,  and  is  able  to  see  when  his  masters  are  not  true  to 
themselves.  He  corrects  Aristotle  by  himself.  He  is  in  that  stage 
of  learning  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  harmoniae  the  written 
word  with  the  actual  facts  of  nature,  and  the  result  is  that  his 
works  have  no  real  scientific  value.  Their  interest  is  only 
historical.  His  Exerdtationa  upon  the  Dt  subtilitate  of  Cardan 
(i  557)  Is  the  book  by  which  Scaliger  is  best  known  as  a  philosopher. 
Its  numerous  editions  bear  witness  to  its  popularity,  and  until 
the  final  fall  of  Aristotle's  physics  it  continued  a  popular  text- 
book. We  are  astonished  at  Uie  encyclopaedic  wealth  of  know- 
ledge which  the  Exercitationes  display,  at  the  vigour  of  the 
author's  style,  at  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  but  ate  obliged 
toagrec with G.Naud^ that  hehas committed morefaults  than  he 
has  discovered  in  Cardan,  and  with  Charles  Nisard  that  his  object 
seems  to  be  to  deny  all  that  Cardan  af&rms  and  to  affirm  all  that 
Cardan  denies.  Yet  Leibnitz  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  recognize 
him  as  the  best  modem  exponent  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle.     He  died  at  Agen  on  the  2isl  of  October  1558. 

a.  Joseph  Justus  Scaucee  (1540-1609),  the  greatest  scholar 
of  modem  times,  was  the  tenth  child  and  third  son  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  and  Andiette  dc  Roques  Lobejac.  Bom  at  Agen 
in  1540,  he  was  sent  when  twelve  years  of  age,  with  two  younger 
brothers,  to  the  college  of  Guieone  at  Bordeaux,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Gelida.  An  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1555 
caused  the  boys  to  return  home,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
Joseph  was  his  father's  constant  companion  and  amanuensis. 
The  composition  of  Latin  verse  was  the  chief  amusement  of 
Julius  in  his  later  years,  and  he  daily  dictated  to  bis  son  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  lines,  and  sometimes  more.  Joseph  was  also 
required  each  day  to  write  a  Latin  theme  or  declamation,  though 
in  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  his  own  devices. 
But  the  companionship  of  his  father  was  worth  more  to  Joseph 
than  any  mere  instruction.  He  learned  from  him  to  be  not  a 
mere  scholar,  but  something  more — an  acute  observer,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  actual  world,  and  aiming  not  so  much  at 
correcting  texts  as  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  science  of 
historical  criticism. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  spent  four  years  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  under  Tumebus. 
But  after  two  months  he  found  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  the  lectures  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the  time.  He 
determined  to  teach  himself.  He  read  Homer  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  then  went  through  all  the  other  Greek  poets,  orators 
and  bistoiians,  forming  a  grammar  for  himself  as  he  went  along. 
From  Greek,  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  Postel,  be  proceeded  to 
attack  Hebrew,  and  then  Arabic;  of  both  he  acquired  a  respect- 
able knowledge,  though  not  the  critical  mastery  which  he 
possessed  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  name  of  Jean  Dorat 
then  stood  as  high  as  that  of  Tumebus  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
far  higher  as  a  professor.  As  a  teacher  he  was  able  not  only  to 
impart  knowledge,  but  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  It  was  to  Dorat 
that  Scaliger  owed  the  home  which  he  found  for  the  next  thirty 
years  of  bis  life.  In  1563  the  professor  recommended  him  to 
Louis  de  Chastaigner,  the  young  lord  of  La  Roche  Fozay,  as  a 
companion  in  his  travels.  A  dose  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two  young  men,  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  death  of 
Louis  in  1595.  The  travellers  first  went  to  Rome.  Here  they 
found  Marc  Antoine  Muretus,  who,  when  at  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse,  had  been  a  great  favourite  and  occasional  visitor  of 
Julius  Caesar  at  Agen.  Muretus  soon  recognized  Scaliger's 
merits,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  men  that  were  Worth 
knowing.  After  visiting  a  large  part  of  Italy,  the  travellera 
passed  to  England  and  Scotland,  taking  as  it  would  seem  La 
Roche  Pozay  on  their  way,  for  Scaliger's  preface  to  his  first  book, 
the  Cimjeclanto  in  Vcnmtm,  is  dated  there  in  December  1564. 
Scaliger  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  English.  Their 
inhuman  disposition,  and  inhospitable  treatment  of  foreigners. 


especially  impressed  him.  He  was  also  dis^pointed  In  finding 
few  Greek  manuscripts  and  few  learned  men.  It  was  not  until 
a  much  later  period  that  he  became  intimate  with  Richard 
Thompson  and  other  Englishmen.  In  the  course  of  his  travel* 
he  had  become  a  Protestant.  On  his  return  Co  France  he  spent 
three  years  with  the  Chastaigners,  accompanying  them  to  their 
different  ch&teaux  in  Poiiou,  as  the  calls  of  the  civil  war  required. 
In  tS7o  he  accepted  the  invitation  o{  Cujas,  and  pioceeded  to 
Valence  to  study  jurisprudence  under  the  gieatest  living  jurist. 
Hete  he  remained  three  years,  profiting  not  only  by  the  lecture* 
but  even  more  by  the  library  of  Cujas,  which  filled  no  fewer  than 
seven  or  eight  rooms  and  included  five  hundred  manuscripts. 

The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew — occurring  as  he  was  about 
to  accompany  the  bishop  of  Valence  on  an  embassy  to  Poland — 
induced  him  with  other  Huguenots  to  retire  to  Geneva,  wboe 
he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  academy.  He  lectured  on  the  Oriatum  of  Aristotle  and 
the  De  finibus  of  Cicero  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  students 
but  with  little  to  himself.  He  hated  lecturing,  and  was  bored 
with  the  importunities  of  the  fanatical  preachers;  and  in  1574 
he  returned  to  France,  and  made  his  home  for  the  next  twenty 
years  with  Chastaigner.  Of  his  life  during  this  period  we  have 
interesting  details  and  notices  in  the  Lettres  Jrannaises  inidiies 
de  JoKpk  Scaliger,  edited  by  M  Tamizey  de  Larroque  (Agen, 
1881).  Constantly  moving  through  Poitou  and  the  Umousio, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  required,  occasionally  taking 
his  turn  as  a  guard,  at  least  on  one  occasion  trailing  a  pike  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Leaguers,  with  no  access  to  libraries, 
and  frequently  separated  even  from  his  own  books,  bis  life 
during  this  period  seems  most  unsuited  to  study.  He  had,  how- 
ever, what  so  few  contemporary  scholars  possessed — leisure, 
and  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
his  life  that  he  composed  and  published  the  books  which  showed 
that  with  him  a  new  school  of  historical  criticism  had  arisen. 
His  editions  of  the  CaUUecIa  (1575),  of  Festus  (1573),  of  Catullus, 
TibullusandPropertius  (1577),  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  not 
only  writes  books  of  instruction  for  learners,  but  is  determined 
himself  to  discover  the  real  meaning  and  force  of  his  author. 
He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  and  apply  sound  rales  of  criticism 
and  emendation,  and  to  change  textual  criticism  from  a  series 
of  haphazard  guesses  into  a  "  rational  procedure  subject  to  fixed 
laws"  (Pattison).  But  these  works,  whQe  proving  Scaliger's 
right  to  the  foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries  as  Latin 
scholar  and  critic,  did  not  go  beyond  mere  scholarship.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  edition  of  Manilius  ( 1 579),  and  his  De  tmendation$ 
temporum  (1583),  to  revolutionize  all  the  received  ideas  of 
andent  chronology — to  show  that  andent  history  is  not  confined 
to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  comprises  that  of 
the  Persians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  hitherto 
neglected  as  absolutely  worthless,  and  that  of  tiK  Jews,  hitherto 
treated  as  a  thing  apart,  and  that  the  historical  narratives  and 
fragmentsof  each  of  these,  and  thdr  several  systems  of  chronology, 
must  be  critically  compared,  if  any  tmeand  general  condusion* 
are  to  be  reached.  It  is  this  which  places  ScaUger  on  so  im- 
measurably higher  an  eminence  than  any  of  bis  contemporario. 
Yet,  while  the  scholars  of  his  time  admitted  his  pre-eminence, 
neither  they  nor  those  who  immediately  followed  seem  to  have 
appreciated  his  teal  merit,  but  to  have  considered  his  emendatory 
criticism,  and  his  skill  in  Greek,  as  comtituting  Us  claim  to 
spedal  greatness.  His  commentary  on  Manilius  is  really  » 
treatise  on  the  astronomy  of  the  andcnts,  and  it  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  De  emendatione  temporum,  in  which  be 
examines  by  the  light  of  modern  and  Copemican  science  the 
andent  system  as  applied  to  qiochs,  calendars  and  computations 
of  time,  showing  upon  what  prindples  they  were  based. 

In  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  at  once 
corrected  and  enlarged  the  basis  which  he  had  laid  in  the  A 
emendaliotu.  With  incredible  patience,  sometimes  with  s 
happy  audacity  of  conjecture  which  itself  is  almost  genius, 
he  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  lost  Ckrtnide  of  Eusebius — 
one  of  the  most  piedous  remains  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest 
value  for  andent  chronology.    This  be  printed  in  ite6  in  hi* 
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Thtuana  Itmptram,  tn  vhich  he  coUected,  restored  and 
wranged  every  chronological  relic  extant  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Whtn  in  1590  Lipsiua  retired  from  Leiden,  the  university  and 
Its  protecton,  the  states-general  of  Holland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  resolved  to  obtain  Scaliger  as  his  successor.  He  declined 
their  offer.  He  hated  lecturing,  and  there  were  those  among 
bis  friends  who  erroneously  believed  that  with  the  success  of 
Heniy  IV.  learning  would  flourish,  and  Protestantism  be  no  bar 
to  advancement.  The  invitation  was  renewed  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  a  year  later.  Scaliger  would  not  be  required 
to  lecture.  The  university  only  wished  for  his  presence.  He 
would  be  in  all  respects  the  master  of  his  time.  This  offer 
Scaliger  provisionally  accepted.  About  the  middle  of  1 593  he 
started  lor  Holland,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  thirteen  years 
of  his  life,  never  returning  to  France.  His  reception  at  Leiden 
was  all  that  he  could  wish.  A  handsome  income  was  assured 
to  him.  He  was  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  His 
rank  as  a  prince  of  Verona  was  recognized.  Placed  midway 
between  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  he  was  able  to  obtain, 
besides  the  learned  circle  of  Leiden,  the  advantages  of  the  best 
society  of  both  these  capitals,  for  Scaliger  was  no  hermit 
buried  among  Im  books;  he  was  fond  of  social  intercourse 
and  was  himself  a  good  talker. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  residence  at  Leiden  his  reputa- 
tion was  at  its  highest  point.  His  literary  dictatorship  was 
unquestioned.  From  his  throne  at  Leiden  he  ruled  the  learned 
world;  a  word  from  him  could  make  or  mar  a  rising  reputation; 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  young  men  eager  to  listen  to  and  profit 
by  his  conversation.  He  encouraged  Grotius  when  only  a  youth 
of  sixteen  to  edit  Capella;  the  early  death  of  the  younger  Douxa 
be  wept  as  that  of  a  beloved  son;  Daniel  Heiosius,  from  being 
his  favourite  pupil,  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  Bui 
Scah'ger  bad  made  numerous  enemies.  He  hated  ignorance, 
but  he  hated  still  more  half-learning,  and  most  of  all  dishonesty 
In  argument  or  in  quotation.  Himself  the  soul  of  honour  and 
truthfulness,  be  had  no  toleration  for  the  disingenuous  arguments 
and  the  mis-statements  of  facts  of  those  who  wrote  to  support 
a  theory  or  to  defend  an  unsound  cause,  His  pungent  sarcasms 
were  soon  carried  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  uttered,  and 
hi*  pen  was  not  less  bitter  than  his  tongue.  He  resembles  his 
father  in  his  arrogant  tone  towards  those  whom  he  despises  and 
those  whom  he  hates,  and  he  despises  and  hates  all  who  diflcr 
from  him.  He  is  conscious  of  bis  power,  and  not  always  suSdenily 
cautious  or  sufficiently  gentle  in  its  exercise.  Nor  was  he  always 
right.  He  trusted  much  to  his  memory,  which  was  occasionally 
treacherous.  His  emendations,  if  frequently  happy,  were  some- 
times absurd.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  ancient 
chronology  he  relied  sometimes  upon  groundless,  sometimes 
even  upon  absurd  hypotheses,  frequently  upon  an  imperfect 
induction  of  facts.  Sometimes  he  misunderstood  the  astronomical 
idence  of  the  ancients,  sometimes  that  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brabe.  And  he  was  no  mathematician.  But  his  enemies  were 
not  merdy  those  whose  errors  he  had  exposed  and  whose 
hostility  be  bad  excited  by  the  violence  of  his  language.  The 
Itsnlts  of  his  system  of  historical  criticism  had  been  adverse  to 
the  Cath(dic  controversialists  and  to  the  authenticity  of  many 
of  the  documents  upon  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
rdy.  The  Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  be  the  source  of  all  scholarship 
and  criticism,  perceived  that  the  writings  and  authority  of  Scaliger 
were  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  their  claims.  It  was  the  day 
of  conversions.  Muretus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  professed 
the  strictest  orthodoxy;  J.  Lipsius  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  Casaubon  was  supposed  to  be  wavering; 
but  Scah'ger  was  known  to  be  hopeless,  and  as  long  as  hk 
(upremacy  was  unquestioned  the  Protestants  had  the  victory 
b  learning  and  scholarship.  A  determined  attempt  must  be 
made,  if  not  to  answer  his  criticisms,  or  to  disprove  his  statements, 
yet  to  attack  him  as  a  man,  and  to  destroy  his  reputation. 
This  wt*  no  easy  task,  for  his  moral  character  was  absolutely 
qMtlcaa. 

Alter  several  scurrilous  attacks  by  the  Jesuit  party,  in  which 
I  and  violeace  were  more  conspicuous  than  ability,  in 


1607  a  new  and  mote  successful  attempt  was  made.  Scaliger's 
weak  point  was  his  pride.  In  15Q4,  in  an  evil  hour  (or  his  happi- 
ness and  his  reputation,  he  published  his  EpUtola  tie  vclustaU 
cl  splendore  genlis  Scaligtrae  tt  J.  C.  Scaligeri  vila.  In  1607 
Caspar  Scioppius,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
afterwards  so  bitterly  libelled,  published  bis  Scaliger  hypo- 
Mimaeus  ("  The  Supposititious  Scaliger  "),  a  quarto  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages,  written  with  consummate  ability, 
in  an  admirable  and  incisive  style,  with  the  entire  disregard  for 
truth  which  Scioppius  always  displayed,  and  with  all  the  power 
of  his  accomplished  sarcasm.  Every  piece  of  scandal  which 
could  be  raked  together  respecting  Scaliger  or  his  family  is  to 
be  found  there.  The  author  professes  to  point  out  five  hundred 
lies  in  the  Epistola  de  velustate  of  Scaliger,  but  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  book  is  to  show  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions  to  be 
of  the  family  of  La  Scala,  and  of  the  narrative  of  his  father's 
early  life.  "  No  stronger  proof,"  says  Mark  Pattison,  "  can 
be  given  of  the  Inprcssions  produced  by  this  powerful  philippic, 
dedicated  to  the  defamation  of  an  individual,  than  that  it  has 
been  the  source  from  which  the  biography  of  ScaUger,  as  it  now 
stands  in  our  biographical  collections,  has  mainly  flowed." 
To  Scaliger  the  blow  was  crushing.  Whatever  the  case  as  to 
Julius,  Joseph  had  undoubtedly  believed  himself  a  prince  of 
Verona,  and  in  his  Epistoia  had  put  forth  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  and  without  inquiry,  all  that  he  had  heard  from  his 
father.  He  immediately  wrote  a  reply  to  Scioppius,  entitled 
Confidalh  fabutae  Burdonum.  It  is  written,  for  Scaliger,  with 
imusual  moderation  and  good  taste,  but  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  had  not  the  success  which  its  author  wished  and  even 
expected.  In  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority,  Marit  Pattison, 
"  as  a  refutation  of  Scioppius  it  is  most  complete  ";  but  there 
are  certainly  grounds  for  dissenting,  thoogh  with  diffidence, 
from  this  judgment.  Scaliger  undoubtedly  shows  that  Scioppius 
committed  more  blunders  than  he  corrected,  that  his  book 
literally  bristles  with  pure  h'es  and  baseless  calumnies;  but  he 
does  not  succeed  in  adducing  a  single  proof  either  of  his  father's 
descent  from  the  La  Scala  family,  or  of  any  single  event  narrated 
by  Julius  as  happening  to  himself  or  any  member  of  this  family 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Agen.  Nor  does  he  even  attempt  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  crucial  point,  which  Scioppius  had  proved,  as  far  as  a 
negative  can  be  proved — namely,  that  William,  the  last  prince 
of  Verona,  had  no  son  Nicholas,  the  alleged  grandfather  of  Julius, 
nor  indeed  any  son  who  could  have  been  such  grandfather. 
But  whether  complete  or  not,  the  Confutatio  had  no  success; 
the  attack  of  the  Jesuits  was  successful,  far  more  so  than  they 
could  possibly  have  hoped.  Scioppius  was  wont  to  boast  that 
his  book  had  killed  Scaliger.  It  certainly  embittered  the  few 
rciratning  months  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mortification  which  he  suffered  may  have  shortened  his  days. 
The  Conjulalio  was  his  last  work.  Five  months  after  it  appeared, 
"  on  the  aist  of  January  i6og,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  fed 
asleep  in  Heinsius's  arms,  liie  aspiring  spirit  ascended  before 
the  Infim'te.  The  most  richly  stored  intellect  which  had  ever 
spent  itself  in  acquiring  knowledge  wax  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omniscient "  (Pattison). 

Of  Joseph  Scaliger  the  only  biography  in  any  way  adequate  is 
thai  of  Jacob  Bernaya  (Berlin,  1855).  It  was  reviewed  by  Mark 
Paitiwin  in  the  Quartirly  Revieto.vm.  cviil.  fl86o),  since  repnnted  in 
Che  Essays,  i.  (I88(>).  IU.195.  Pattiion  had  made  many  manuscript 
coliettiuns  for  a  life  of  Joseph  Scaliger  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  which  he  left  unfinished.  In  writing  the  above  article.  Pro* 
fet--"r  Christie  had  access  to  and  mado  much  use  of  thew  MSS., 
wl  :«  h  include  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  The  fragmrms  of  the 
lif.  of  Joseph  Scalit^ernave  been  printed  in  the  Essays,  i.  196-243. 
For  the  life  of  Joseph,  besides  the  letters  published  by  M.  Tamircy 
de  Larrotjue  (Agen.  1881),  the  two  old  collections  of  Latin  and 
French  letters  and  the  two  Seatiterams  are  the  most  important 
sources  of  infunnatiun:  For  the  hfc  of  Julius  Caesar  the  letters 
edited  by  his  ion.  those  subsequently  published  in  1630  by  the 
President  de  Maussac.  the  Scaligerana,  and  his  own  writings,  which 
are  full  of  autobir^eraphical  matter,  are  the  chief  authorities.  M.  de 
Bourousse  de  Lnflore's  Etud*  svr  Jutes  Cisar  de  Lescale  (Agen, 
i860)  and  M.  Magcn's  Z^ocwKfiitr  nir  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  et  sa 


famiUe  (Aeen,  l8n)  add  important  details  for  the  lives  of  both 
father  and  son.  The  lives  by  Charles  Nisard — that  of  Julius  in 
Les  Clttdialewrs  it  la  rlpMiiut  des  tellres,  and  that  of  Joseph  in 
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their  author  and  their  subjects.  Julius  is  simply  held  up  to  ridicule, 
while  the  life  of  Joseph  is  almost  wholly  basca  on  the  book  of  5ciop- 
pius  and  the  Sctuiferana.    A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Joseph  will 


be  found  in  his  life  by  Bemays.    See  also  J.  G.  Sandys,  History  of 
iriUp,  u.  (1908),  I99-204.        (R.  C.  C. ;  J.  E.  S.*) 


Classuai  Sduiarsi 


SCAIP  (O.  Dutch  schdpt,  a  shell),  in  anatomy,  the  whole 
covering  of  the  top  of  the  head  {com  the  skin  to  the  bone.  Five 
layeis  are  recogiiized  in  the  scalp,  and  these,  from  without 
inward,  are:  (i)  skin,  (2)  superficial  fascia,  (j)  aponeurosis  or 
cpicranium,  (4)  lymph  space,  (5)  periosteum  or  pericranium. 

The  skin  of  the  scalp  is  thick  and  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  hair  follicles  contained  in  it.  The  superficial  fascia 
consists  of  dense  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  from  the 
skin  to  the  third  layer  or  aponeurosis  and  bind  the  iwoslructurcs 
together  so  closely  that  when  one  of  them  is  moved  the  other 
must  needs  be  moved  too.  The  fibrous  bundles  are  separated 
by  pellets  of  fat,  and  it  is  in  this  second  layer  that  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  scalp  are  found.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
vessels  are  arteries,  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  arteries  are 
specially  remarkable,  firstly,  for  their  tortuosity,  which  is  an 
adaptation  to  so  movable  a  part;  secondly,  for  their  anastomos- 
ing across  the  middle  line  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side, 
an  arrangement  which  is  not  usual  in  the  body;  and,  thirdly,  for 
the  fact  that,  when  cut,  their  ends  are  held  open  by  the  dense 
fibrous  tissue  already  spoken  of,  so  that  bleeding  is  more  free  in 
the  scalp  than  it  is  from  arteries  of  the  same  size  elsewhere  in  the 
body. 

lie  veins  do  Hot  follow  the  twists  of  the  arteries  but  nm  a 
straight  course;  for  this  reason  there  is  often  a  considerable 
distance  between  an  artery  and  its  companion  vein.  Accom- 
panying the  veins  are  the  Urger  lymphatic  vessels,  though  there 
ate  no  lymphatic  glandsactually  in  the  scalp.  From  the  forehead 
legion  the  lymphatics  accompany  the  facial  vein  down  the  side 
of  the  face  and  usually  reach  their  fiist  gland  m  the  submaxillary 
legion,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  poisoned  wound  of  the  forehead 
sympathetic  swelling  or  suppuration  would  take  place  below  the 
jaw.  From  the  region  of  the  temple  the  lymphatics  drain  into  a 
small  gUnd  lying  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  while  those  from  the 
region  behind  the  ear  drain  into  some  glands  lying  close  to  the 
mastoid  process.  In  the  occipital  region  a  small  gland  (or  glands) 
is  found  at  the  edge  of  the  scalp  close  to  the  point  at  which  the 
occipital  artery  reaches  it,  that  is  to  say  about  a  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process  (see  Ssuix). 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  scalp  in  its  anterior  part  is  from  the 
fifth  cranial  or  trigeminal  nerve  (see  Nekves,  Ckanial);  in  the 
forehead  region  the  supratrochlear  and  supraorbital  branches 
come  out  of  the  orbit  from  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth,  while  farther  back,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal 
region,  the  temporal  branch  of  the  second  or  maxillary  division 
of  the  same  nerve  is  found.  Farther  back  still,  in  front  of  the 
car,  is  the  area  of  the  auriculo -temporal  nerve,  a  branch  of  the 
third  or  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  craniaL 

Behind  the  ear  the  scalp  is  supplied  with  sensation  by  two 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  the  great  auricolar 
and  the  small  occipital  (see  Nesves,  Spinal),  while  behind  these, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  mid  line  posteriorly,  the  great  occipital, 
derived  from  the  posterior  primary  division  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  is  distributed.  Sometimes  the  posterior  primary  division 
of  the  third  cervical  nerve  reaches  the  scalp  still  nearer  the 
middle  line  behind. 

The  third  layer  of  the  scalp  or  tpicmniuM  is  formed  by  the 
two  Seshy  bellies  of  the  occipito-f  rontalis  muscle  and  the  flattened 
tendon  or  aponeurosis  between  them.  Of  these  two  bellies  the 
anterior  (Jranlata)  is  the  Urger,  and,  when  it  acts,  throws  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  into  those  transverse  puckers  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  puzzled  frame  of  mind.  The  much  smaller 
(occipUatis  or  posterior)  belly  usually  merely  fixes  the  aponeurosis 
for  the  frontjilis  to  act,  though  aome  people  have  the  power  of 
alternately  contracting  the  two  muscles  and  so  wagging  their 
Kalps  backward  and  forward  as  monkeys  do.    Both  fleshy 


belUcs  of  the  ocdpito-frontalis  are  innervated  by  the  seventh  or 

facial  nerve  which  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  expression. 

Decptotheoccipito-Ironlalisanditsaponeurosis  or  epicranium 
is  the  fourth  layer,  which  consists  of  very  Ux  areolar  tissue 
constituting  what  is  now  known  ia  anatomy  as  a  lymph  space. 
The  length  and  laxity  of  this  tissue  allow  great  freedom  of  move- 
tncnt  to  the  more  superficial  layers,  and  it  is  this  layer  which  is 
lorn  through  when  a  Red  Indian  scalps  his  foe.  So  lax  is  the 
tissue  here  that  any  collection  ul  blood  or  pus  is  quickly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  whole  arts,  and,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  tension  as  well  as  of  nerves,  very  little  pain  accompanies  any 
such  eifusion. 

The  fifth  and  deepest  layer  of  thescalp  is  the  pericraniumor 
the  external  periosteum  of  the  skull  bones.  This,  until  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  close  in  middle  life,  is  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum,  and  for  this 
reason  any  subpericranial  effusion  is  localized  to  the  area  of  the 
skull  bone  over  which  it  happens  to  lie.  Moreover,  any  sup- 
purative process  may  extend  through  the  sutures  to  the  meninges 
of  the  brain.  (F.  G.  P.) 

Surgery  of  the  Scalp. — In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  sufEica] 
and  other  wounds  of  the  scalp,  it  used  to  be  thQught  Chat  it  was 
dangerous  to  treat  them  by  suturuig,  because  of  the  risk  of  the 
intervention  of  abscess  or  cr>'sipcla^.  Now  that  one  knows,  how- 
ever, that  these  two  conditions  aiL-  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  septic  micro-organisms,  the  sur^i  >Mi  deals  with  the  scalp  as  with 
other  parts  of  the  body,  cleansing  ilte  surface  before  peiforming  an 
operation  upon  it,  and  doing  his  b'.  t  to  free  the  region  of  alt  germs 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  wound  already  inflicted  on  it. 
Unless  the  surgeon  could  render  the  -calp  aseptic,  it  woukl  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  undertake  am-  operation  upon  the  interior  of 
the  skull.  Before  opening  the  skull,  tnerefore,  the  scalp  is  cleanly 
tliaved  and  dealt  with  by  turpcnrinc,  soap  and  water  and  other 
jintiseptics.  A  targe  horse-shoe  .sli  ^ped  flap  is  then  turned  down 
by  an  incision  right  to  the  bone,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  opera- 
tion the  flap  is  replaced  in  position  .ind  secured  by  stitches. 

As  the  result  of  septic  infection  by  an  accidental  wound, abscess 
is  likely  to  form  beneath  the  scalp,  and  if  it  is  left  to  increase  in  size 
unchecked  it  may  detach  a  large  area  of  the  scalp.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  thought  that  matter  is  forming  beneath  the  scalp,  an 
jncision  should  be  made  down  to  the  bone,  and  provision  taken  fof 
insuring  free  drainage. 

Nan/i  of  the  scalp  arc  best  treatdl  by  electrolysis  or  by  removal 
by  dissection.  II  they  are  supplied  by  large  blood-vessels,  each 
artery  should  t>e  under-pinned  or  lied  before  the  removal  by  dis- 
section is  undcrtatcen. 

Sebaceous  cysts  of  the  scalp  should  be  removed  by  incision  under 
the  ether-spray  whilst  tlicy  are  stiti  small,  the  whole  of  the  cyst- 
wall  being  torn  out.  for  unless  the  cyst  is  entirety  removed,  the 
tumour  is  likely  to  reform.  If  the  sebaceous  cyst  is  left  it  may 
cause  a  thinning  of  the  overlying  skin  and,  effecting  its  own  dis- 
charge, may  become  the  source  of  chtonic  suppuntion.  In  some 
cases  the  chronic  abscess  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  becomes  the  starting- 
point  of  malignant  disease.  (E.  0.*) 

SCALPING,  the  custom  of  removing  the  skin  of  the  skull, 
with  hair  attached-  Though  generally  associated  with  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  practice  has  been  common  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  underlying  idea,  as  of  similar  mutilations 
of  those  slain  in  battle,  is  the  warrior's  wish  to  preserve  a  portable 
proof  or  trophy  of  his  prowess.  Scalping  was  the  usual  form  of 
mutilation  from  the  earliest  times.  Herodotus  (iv.  64)  describes 
the  practice  among  the  Scythians.  The  Abb£  Emmanuel  H.  D. 
Domcncch  {Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Ike  Great  Desert  0/  North 
America,  cii.  39)  quotes  the  deccltare  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  capiUos  el  cittern  dclrakere  of  the  code  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
the  Annals  of  Flodoard,  to  prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Franks  still  scalped  about  a.d.  87Q.  In  Africa  it  was,  and 
doubtless  is,  as  prevalent  as  are  nil  barbarous  mutilations. 

Among  the  North  American  Ir.dians  scalping  was  always  in 
the  nature  of  a  rite.  It  was  common  to  those  tribes  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  in  the  south-west  and  upper  Cdumbia; 
but  unknown  apparently  among  the  Eskimo,  along  the  north- 
west coast,  and  on  the  Pacific  ci  jt  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
and  the  Sierras,  except  among  sume  few  Califomian  tribes,  or 
here  and  there  in  &Iexico  and  southward.  Properly  the  scalp 
could  only  be  taken  after  a  fair  fight;  in  more  recent  times  there 
£cems  to  have  been  no  such  restriction.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion the  bcuves  wore  long  war-locks  or  scalping-tufts,  as  an 
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impBed  challenge.  These  locks  irere  braided  with  bri^t  ribboni 
«r  oniamesited  with  a  feather.  After  the  successful'  warrior's 
letum  the  scalp  or  scalps  captured  were  dried,  mounted  and 
consecrated  by  a  solemn  dance.  Some  triba  hung  the  scalps 
to  their  bridles,  others  to  their  shields,  while  some  ornamented 
with  them  the  outa  seams  of  their  leggings.  Scalping  was  some- 
times adopted  by  the  whites  in  their  wars  with  the  Redskins, 
and  bounties  have  beisn  offered  for  scalps  several  times  in 
American  history. 

SCAMILU  IMPARBS  ("unequal  steps,"  Fr.  eseabeaux 
MtaUs;  Ger.  Stktriulett),  In  architecture,  a  term  quoted  by 
Vitruvius  when  refening  to  the  rite  given  to  the  stylobate  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  and  sides  of  a  Greek  temple.  His  explana- 
tion is  not  dear;  he  states  (iii.  4)  that,  if  set  out  level,  the 
stylobate  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  in  the  centre, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  addition  by  means 
of  small  steps  (scamiUi  impares).  In  book  v.  chap.  9,  be  again 
lefers  to  the  addition  on  the  stylobate.  The  interpretation  of 
his  meaning  by  Penrose  and  other  authorities  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  addition  which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  on 
the  lower  frusta  of  the  Doric  column,  or  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  Ionic  column,  so  as  to  give  them  a  proper  bearing 
on.the  curved  surface  of  the  stylobate;  when  levelling  ground, 
however*  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  fia  at  intervals  small 
bricks  or  tiles  which  are  piled  up  until  the  upper  surfaces  of 
aU  of  them  are  absolutely  level.  If,  as  an  alternative,  these 
piles  were  so  arranged  as  to  rise  towards  the  centre,  instead  of 
a  level  a  slightly  curved  surface  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
term  "unequal  steps"  would  apply  to  them.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bemouf,  a  French  author,  who  points  out  that 
uamdlus  is  a  diminutive  of  scamimm,  a  small  step  (Fr.  ptiit 
lone),  which  in  some  parts  of  Fiance  is  employed  when  leveUing 
the  surface  of  areas  or  courts.  According  to  Penrose  the  rise 
of  the  curved  stylobate  of  the  Parthenon  had  already  been 
obtained  in  the  stereobate  carrying  it,  long  before  the  problem 
of  bedding  the  columns  on  the  curve  had  arisen. 

SCAHMONT,  a  plant,  Comvlmlus  scammmia  (Or.  voliuMo), 
native  to  the  countries  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin;  it  grows  in  bushy  waste  places,  from  Syria  in  the  south 
to  the  Crimea  in  the  north,  its  range  extending  westward  to  the 
Creek  islands,  but  not  to  northern  Africa  or  Italy.  It  is  a  twining 
perennial,  bearing  flowers  like  those  of  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
and  having  irregularly  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  a  thick  fleshy 
root.  The  dried  juice,  "  virgin  scammony,"  obtained  by  incision 
at  the  living  root,  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  uammvnium} 
but  the  variable  quality  of  the  drug  has  led  to  the  employment 
of  xamnuniae  raina,  which  is  obtained  from  the  dried  root  by 
diction  with  alcohoL 

The  active  principle  is  the  glucoside  scammonin  or  jalapin, 
ChHi/>i«.  The  dose  of  scammonium  is  s  to  10  grains,  of  scammony 
Rstn  3  to  8  grains.  Like  certain  other  resins,  scammony  is  inert 
until  It  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  whert  it 
meets  the  bile,  a  chemical  reaction  occurring  between  it  and  the 
taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  sodium,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  a  powerful  pur^tive.  Its  action  is  essentiall)r  that  of  a  hydra- 
fogue.  and  is  exerased  upon  practically  the  entire  length  of  the 
aUmentary  canal.  The  drug  is  not  a  cholagogue,  nor  docs  it 
markedly  affect  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel,  but  it  causes  ^a 
great  increase  of  secretion  from  the  intestinal  glands.  It  acts  in 
about  four  hours.  In  large  doses  it  is,  of  course,  a  violent  gastro- 
tatestinal  irritant.  In  consonance  with  the  statement  that  scam- 
mony^ acts  only  after  admixture  with  the  bile,  is  the  fact  that  bypo 
dermic  or  intravenous  injection  of  the  drug  produces  no  purgation, 
or  indeed  any  other  result.  The  drug  frequently  kills  both  the 
round-wofm  and  the  tape-worm,  especially  the  former,  and  is 
therefore  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  not  largely  used,  but  is  very  effective 
ia  the  treatment  of  severe  constipation,  especially  in  cfaildieo. 

ICAHP,  an  idle,  worthless  rascal;  in  etiUer  (itlh  cent.) 
usage  especially  applied  as  a  cant  term  for  a  highway  robber, 
a  foot-pad,  later  of  one  who  incurs  debts  and  decamp*  without 
paying  than.  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  shortened 
form  of  "  scamper,"  to  run  away,  decamp,  to  move  quickly 
or  nimbly;  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  military  slang  word 

'  It  was  formerly  called  dianydion,  ^babty  from  M>«w,  a  tear, 
in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  wnich  the  juice  exudes  from  the  incised 


adapted  from  Dutch  adampm,  to  escape;  O.Fr.  eseamper;  ItaL 
tcampare;  Lat.  ex,  out  of,  campus,  field  of  battle,  hence  a  vaga- 
bond deserter.  This  word  must  be  distinguished  from  "  scamp," 
to  do  work  in  a  hasty,  careless  maimer,  which  is  a|^>arently 
a  variant  of  "  skimp,"  '  skimpy,"  and  i^  to  be  referred  to  the 
root  seen  in  O.  Nor.  rianuw.-short;  Eng. "  scant." 

8CANDAU  disgrace,  discredit,  shame,  caused  by  the  report  or 
knowledge  of  wrongdoing,  hence  defamation  or  gossip,  especially 
malicious  or  idle;  or  such  action  as  causes  public  offence  or  dis- 
repute. (For  the  law  relating  to  scandal,  more  generally  termed 
"  defamation"  see  Libel  and  Slandei.)  The  Greek  word 
ffxixSaXor,  stumbling-block,  cause  of  offence  or  temptation, 
is  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament.  Classical 
Greek  had  the  word  aiuj'Si.'hfipoif  only,  properly  the  qmng  of 
a  baited  trap;  the  origin  probably  being  the  root  som  in  I^tin 
samdere,  to  ch'mb,  get  up.  While  the  Latin  scoHdaium  has  given 
such  direct  derivatives  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  eseaudala, 
Dulch  schandaal,  Eng.  "scandal,"&c.,  it  is  also  the  source  of  the 
synonymous  "  slander,"  Middle  Eng.  selaundre,  O.  Fr.  esdandre, 
tscandU'. 

A  particular  form  of  defamation  was  sautddlum  mopuitum, 
"  slander  of  great  men."  words,  that  is,  spoken  defaming  a  peer 
spiritual  or  temporal,  judge  or  dignitary  of  the  re^m.  Action  lay 
for  such  defamation  under  the  statutes  of  3  Edw.  1.  c.  34,  2  Rich. 
II.  c.  5,  and  la  Rich.  II.  c.  11  whereby  damages  could  be  recovered, 
even  in  cases  where  no  action  would  lie,  if  the  defa:nation  were  of  an 
ordinary  subject,  and  that  without  proof  of  raedal  damage.  These 
statutes,  though  long  obsolete,  were  only  aboll.hed  in  1887  (Statute 
Law  Revision  Act). 

SCANDERBEG,  or  Iskendek  Bey  (1403-1467),  known  also 
as  "  the  Dragon  of  Albania,"  the  national  hem  of  the  Albanians, 
was  the  son  of  John  (Giovarmi)  Castriota,  lord  of  Kroia  and  of 
the  Mirdite  country  in  northern  Albania,  and  of  a  Servian  princess 
named  Vaisava.  His  actual  name  was  George  (Giorgio)  Castriota, 
and  the  name  of  Iskendcr  Bey  (Prince  Alexander)  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Turks  in  complimentary  reference  to  Alexander 
the  Gieat.  In  1423,  when  Murad  n.  invaded  Epinis,  George 
Castriota,  with  his  three  brothers,  was  handed  over  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Turks  and  sent  to  be  trained  in  the  service  of  the  seraglio. 
His  brilliant  quah'ties  of  mind  and  body  at  once  gained  him  the 
favour  of  the  suJtan;  he  became  a  Mussulman,  was  promoted 
to  high  military  command  and,  though  barely  nineteen  yean 
of  age"  to  the  government  of  a  sanjaJc.  He  remained  in  the 
Ottoman  service  for  twenty  yeais,  disscmbUng  his  resentment 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  principality  was  annexed 
and  his  brothers  poisoned.  In  1443,  however,  his  opportunity 
came  with  Janos  Hunyadi's  victory  at  Nish.  He  seized  Kroia 
by  stratagem,  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian,  and  gathered  the 
wild  Albanian  dansmen  about  him.  In  the  inaccessible  fastnesses 
of  Albania  he  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Turks 
during  nearly  twenty-five  years,  easily  routing  the  armies  sent 
against  him,  and  is  said  to  have  slain  three  thousand  Turks 
with  his  own  hand.  In  1461  Murad's  successor  Mahommed  II. 
acknowledged  him  by  a  temporary  truce  as  lord  of  Albania  and 
Epirus.  He  died  in  1467  at  Alessio,  and  his  tomb  was  long  the 
object  of  a  superstitious  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

Scanderbeg's  resistance  to  the  Turkish  advance  was  invaluable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  the  union  which  he  had  main- 
tained in  Albania  did  not  survive  him.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Kroia  by  his  son,  Giovanni  Castriota,  who  in  1474  sold  the  prind- 
palily  to  the  Venetians,  by  whom  four  yean  later  it  was 
re-sold  to  the  Turks. 

See  Georges  T.  Petiovitch,  Scttnder-itt  (Georges  Castricla);  Essai 
ie  biblioiraphie  raisonnh;  Outrages  sur  Scander-heg  tcrits  en  Ittnntes 
franpiise,  anglaise,  aUemande,  latine,  stalienne,  fire  (Paris,  isSi); 
Pisko,  Skanderbeg,  historische  Stmdie  (Vienna,  1895). 

SCAHDINAVIAM  CTVIUZATION.  The  date  of  man's  GrU 
appearance  in  Scandinavia  is  still  an  open  question.  But  for 
all  practical  puipoaes  Scandinavian  atdiaeology  only  begins  with 
the  NeoUthic  or  Later  Stone  Age,  since  the  country  must  have 
been  covered  with  ice  during  the  preceding  period,  the  Palam- 
lithic  or  Eariy  Stone  Age,  when  parts  of  Europe  were  already 
inhabited.  Thus  the  expressions  Earlier  and  Later  Stone 
Age  in  Scandinaviaa  atdueolocy  merely  refer  to  lubdlvirions 
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of  Ihe  Neolithic  Peiiod.  Men  have  kit  traces  o(  their  occupation 
o{'  Dtnmarli  from  the  time  when  firs  were  still  the  prevail- 
ing trees  in  that  country,  and  a  few  tools  of  elk  and  reindeer 
horn  appear  to  belong  to  an  even  earlier  period.  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  probably  not  inhabited  until  later,  though  it 
seems  that  men  were  present  in  Sweden  while  the  Baltic  was  still 
a  fresh-water  lake.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  period  vary  vciy 
greatly:  S.  MUllcr  suggests  before  3000  B.C.,  while  O.  Montelius 
places  it  at  8000  years  before  our  em.  Besides  the  elk-  and 
rcindeer-hom  tools  mentioned  above,  a  few  rough  fiint  imple- 
ments seem  to  be  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  Scandinavia.  In 
Norway  and  Sweden  these  are  only  found  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  kjtkkenmtddinier  or  skaUyngcr,  variously  called  in  English 
kitchen-middens,  refuse-heaps,  or  shell-mpunds,  are  char- 
acteristic of  Denmark  in  the  next  period.  In  these  we  find 
remains  of  primitive  meals,  consisting  chiefly  of  oyster,  mussel 
and  other  shells,  and  the  bones  of  various  fish,  birds  and  animals. 
Including  deer,  wild  boar,  seals,  wolves  and  aurochs.  It  appears 
that  the  race  which  left  these  relics  must  have  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  that  they  were  probably  scmi-nomadic.  They 
were  evidently  unacquainted  with  agriculture  and  had  no 
domestic  animals  other  than  the  dog.  These  refuse  heaps  are 
almost  always  found  by  the  sea-shore  or  close  to  a  bke.  Some 
of  them  extend  over  an  area  of  as  much  as  700  yds.  by  20  yds. 
width,  but  their  depth  is  usually  not  more  than  3  to  10  ft.  There 
are  frequent  trdces  of  fire  and  hearth  places,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  food  was  both  prepared  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 
The  flint  implements  consist  of  flakes  or  knives,  awls  and  axes 
of  various  kinds,  all  made  by  a  process  of  rough  chipping.  These 
are  supplemented  by  articles  of  bone,  horn  and  clay,  including 
arrow  or  spear  points,  axes  of  horn,  and  bone  combs.  Earthen- 
ware vessels  must  have  been  much  used,  but  only  fragments  have 
been  fotmd,  made,  of  course,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel.  Rare 
attempts  at  decoration  consist  of  a  few  cuts  or  impressions  round 
the  top.  The  only  ornaments  found  are  the  pierced  teeth  of 
animals  and  shells.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  implements  similar 
to  those  of  the  Danish  shell-mounds  have  been  found,  but  usually 
without  the  organic  remains,  except  at  Viste,  near  Stavanger, 
excavated  in  rpoy.  The  first  Swedish  shell-mound  was  discovered 
In  the  north  of  Bohusliin  in  tgoj,  but  is  of  a  later  type  than  the 
Danish.  The  remains  at  NSstvet  in  the  Christiania  fjord  show 
traces  of  a  considerable  population.  Ground  slate  implements 
are  found  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sw«ien,  and 
are  attributed  to  a  nomadic  people,  whose  arctic  culture 
persisted  much  longer  in  these  countries  than  in  the  much 
earlier  flint  civilization  of  the  Kilchen-middens  in  Denmark. 
To  this  race  are  attributed  a  few  rock-carvings  and  other  sculp- 
tured representations  of  animals  in  a  highly  naturalistic  style, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  palaeolithic  cave-carvings  of  France, 
and  showing  close  affinity  with  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic. 

Later  Slone  Age.—Tht  remains  of  the  Later  Stone  Age  show 
a  very  much  more  advanced  dvilizatioo  of  a  pastoral  and  later 
of  an  agricultural  type,  with  domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  goats.  As  the  number  of  "  transition  " 
finds,  showing  a  gradual  development  from  the  older  forms,  is 
very  small,  and  as,  moreover,  settlements  of  the  kitchen-midden 
type  are  known  to  have  existed  right  through  the  later  Stone 
Age,  or  even  longer,  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
earlier  flint  implements  of  Denmark  were  the  product  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  gradually  ousted  and  driven  north  by  Aryans, 
immigrating  with  a  superior  culture. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  remains  of  the  Stone  Age 
are  found  in  Denmark.  While  there  art  not  more  than  five  to 
six  hundred  Stone-Age  graves  known  in  Sweden,  and  only  two 
or  three  in  Norway,  there  ate  between  three  and  four  thousand 
on  the  island  of  Seeland  tlooe.  Besides  Seekind,  LoUand,  Falsi er 
and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Jutland  appear  to  have  been  thickly 
inhabited  during  the  Later  Stone  Age.  In  Sweden  (he  southern- 
most part,  Skane  and  Bohntlin,  were  probably  the  first  to  be 
inhabited:  and  then  Vesterg4tland  and  Dal.  Skine  has  yielded 
more  than  three-f  ourtht  of  all  the  Later  Stone  Age  objecu  {oand 


io  Sweden.  Norway  ia  not,  as  might  be  supposed  (ion  the 
absence  of  graves,  entirely  deficient  in  the  objects  of  this  period, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  though  quite  on  a  par 
in  technique  with  those  of  Sweden.  As  already  indicated,  the 
great  difference  between  the  culture  of  the  shell-mounds  and  that 
of  the  Later  Stone  Age  is  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  of  the  former  period,  it  is  assumed,  were  placed  in  sim]^ 
graves  in  the  earth,  while  characteristic  of  the  latter  period 
are  the  megalithic  graves  found  in  profusion  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

The  eariiest  form,  and  that  most  common  In  Denmailc,  is  the 
four-iided  dolmen,  formed  by  four  or  six  large  upright  stones  OQ 
which  rests  a  huge  rock,  the  whole  being  partly  covered  by  a  mound. 
These  graves  usually  conuin  a  number  of  skeletons.  The  next  i* 
the  passage  nave,  a  chamber  approached  bv  a  passage,  both  built 
of  great  bTocks  of  rough-hewn  roclc.  The  roof  of  the  largest  of  these. 
near  FalkOptng  in  Sweden,  is  formed  of  nine  blocks  of  granite,  and 
the  whole  attains  a  length  of  nearly  60  ft.  Later  again  ate  stone 
cists,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  space  walled  in  and  roofed 
by  thin  blocks  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a  low  mound.  These  graves 
seldom  contain  more  than  one  skeleton,  and  mark  the  end  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Inhumation  was  practised  throughout  the  period, 
though  the  boties  found  in  the  great  graves  are  often  marked  by  fire 
owing  to  the  practice,  apparently  ptevalcnt,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
grave  chambers.  The  chambers  are  often  full  of  remains  up  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  roof,  and  in  some  cases  parts  of  as  many  as  a 
hundred  skeletona  have  been  found. 

In  the  mounds  surrounding  the  tombs  animal  bones  and  ahelb 
are  frequently  found,  indicating  feasts  and  sacrifices.  It  seems 
as  if  many  of  the  graves,  especially  in  Sweden,  had  at  some  time 
been  considered  as  places  for  sacrifice,  to  judge  by  the  saucerlike 
hollows  constantly  found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  covering  stones. 
The  finds  of  toob,  weapons,  ornaments  and  pottery  contn'bute 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period,  but  probably  the  best 
specimens  were  not  placed  in  graves,  as  we  find  the  finest  work 
elsewhere.  The  pottery  is  of  good  material  and  form,  though  still 
made  without  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  Indentations 
of  the  pattern  are  frequently  filled  in  with  a  white  chalklike 
substance.  Many  of  the  vessels  are  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
perforations  or  handles  show  that  they  are  meant  to  hang.  Wood 
was  no  doubt  much  used,  but  it  is  only  by  a  fortunate  chance 
that  wooden  vessels  and  a  wooden  spoon  have  been  preserved  to 
us  in  Denmark.  It  is  probable  that  wool-was  used  as  well  as 
skins  for  clothing,  but  if  so  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  spinning 
and  weaving  implements  were  of  too  perishable  a  material  to 
have  come  down  to  us.  Awls  are  constantly  found,  but  not 
needles.  Bone  pins  were  used  for  (astcm'ng  the  clothes.  The 
ornaments  were  chiefly  pierced  teeth  of  various  wild  animals, 
and  objects  of  amber  and  bone,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of 
minute  axes.  Amber  was  much  used  during  the  earlier  part  of 
this  age,  but  it  is  seldom  found  later  on,  probably  because  its 
value  as  an  article  of  export  had  by  then  been  realized.  The 
Swedish  archaeologist,  O.  Montelius,  distinguishes  four  sub> 
divisions  in  this  period,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  implements 
show  a  mastery  over  material  unequalled  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  attained  at  once. 
The  tools  include  chisels,  borers,  km'ves,  saws  and  axes,  but  the 
finest  workmanship  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  weapons. 
Arrow-heads  and  spear-points  of  flint  have  chipped  blades  of 
marvellous  fineness  and  symmetry.  Daggers  with  handle  and 
blade  all  made  of  one  piece  of  flint  arc  characteristic  of  the 
Noithem  Stone  Age,  and  shew  how  much  weight  was  laid  oo 
ornamental  appearance,  since  wooden  handles  would  have  been 
equally  effective  and  far  less  troublesome  to  make.  The  battle- 
axes  are  of  many  forms,  perfectly  symmetrical  and  beautifully 
ground  and  polished.  Those  of  other  stone  than  flint  have  boks 
bored  through  them  for  the  shaft.  Wooden  shafts  were  tmially 
attached  at  right  angles  to  the  flint  axes.  Of  these  Utter  the 
thin-necked  axe  is  the  most  diaracteristic.  The  distribution 
of  flint  implements  reveals  a  considerable  trading  activity,  as 
flint-bearing  strata  only  occur  in  certain  parts  of  Denmark  and 
in  Sklne,  whence  It  must  have  been  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Sweden  through  the  channels  of  commerce.  Con- 
siderable commercial  activity  must  also  have  prevailed  betwtf 
the  Scandinavians  and  their  southern  neighbours. 
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3. — Women's  Omameats.    Early 
Bronze  Age. 


I. — Stooe  Axe.    Lata  Stone  Age, 
Sweden 


3.— Belt  Ornament.    Latter  part  of 
earlier  Bronze  Age. 


6. — Top    of    a    Small 

Bronze  Casket. 

Latter  part  of  earlier 

Bronze  Age. 


7. — Fibulz.    Earlier  and  later  forms. 
Bronze  Age,  Norway. 
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4.— San  Chariot.    Older  Bronze  Age, 

Penmarlc. 


S. — ^Sword.    Second  period  of  earlier  Bronze 


8. — Bronze  Knives  or  Razors. 

Later  Bronze  Age,  earlier  and  later 

forms. 


mjl'./'.'ir". 


la — ^Part  of  a  Rock   Carving,  showing 
man  ploughing. 


PioU),  B.  S.  PUIlpolls. 


».— Part  of  a  Rock  Carving  (the 
grooves  are  filled  in  with  chalk). 
Bronze  Age. 


12. — Bronze  Gasp. 
Later  Bronze  Age, 
Norway. 


11. — Rock  Carvings.    Sweden, 
later  Bronze  Age. 

Fig.  I  from  O.  Mootelius,  Civilisalian  0/  Sweden;  Figs.  1-6.  to,  1 1  from  S.  MUller,  Vor  Oldlid  and  Urtuckkklt  Europas;  Figs.  7 , 8, 13 

from  G.  Gustafson,  Ntrges  Oldlid. 
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I. — Bronze  Trumpet. 
Denmark,  later  Bronze  Age. 


4. — ^Fibula.    Roman  Period. 


J.— Bronze  Hanging  Vessel.    Later  Bronze  Age. 


5. — Fibulz.    Period  of  National  Migrations,  Denmark. 


3.— Torque.    Den- 
mark, 
later  Bronze  Age. 
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6.— Iron  Pins.     Pre- 

Roman 

Period,  Denmailc. 


8. — Brooch.    Post-Roman 
Period.    Denmark. 
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7.— Gold  Collar.  •  First  period  of  later  Iron  Age. 
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1 1 .— Bronze  Plate  for  a  Belt ,  showing  Animal 
Figures.    Post-Roman  Period. 


10. — Silver  Gill  Brooch  (length 
over  9  inches).  Period  of 
National  Migrations,  Nor- 
way. 


Q. — Brooch  Set  with  Garnets. 
Post-Roman  Period,  Denmark. 
Figs,  1,3-6,  8, 9,  II  from  S.  Miiller.  VorOldtid;  Figs.  2, 7. 13  from  O.  Montelius.C'ip.  .Vaw/fw.Fig.  10  from  G.  GMsK3AsQn,NorgesOldtid. 


12. — Gold  Bracteate,  ** barbarian"  imitation 
of  a  Roman  Coin.  First  period  of  later 
Iron  Age,  Sweden. 
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Ttmns  of  dweniug-hoases  with  hearth-places  show  that  the 
uMul  form  wu  a  round  or  slightly  oval  hut,  constrocted  of 
•sttks,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay.  The  floor  was  unially 
partly  or  entirely  paved. 

Tie  Bronu  ytg«.— Towards  the  close  of  the  Volar  Slme  Age  a 
few  objects  of  copper  are  found  in  the  North.  Capper  is,  however, 
soon  superseded  by  bronze,  wMch  was  probaUy  imported  ready 
alloyed  into  Scandinavia,  though  the  special  Scandinavian  forms, 
as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  number  of  moulds,  conclusively 
prove  that  the  casting  of  the  metal  was  done  in  the  North. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Bronze  Age,  wiiich  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  periods,  began  in  Scandinavia  about  2000-1750  B.C.  The 
carUest  implements  are  clearly  copies  of  the  Stone  Age  work, 
betraying  the  ignorance  of  the  makers  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  new  material.  Some  bronze  axes  are  exactly  the  shape  of 
stone  axes,  but  gradually  we  see  the  blade  grow  wider,  the  neck 
narrower,  the  outer  sides  o(  the  ha(t  turn  back  over  the  wooden 
shaft,  which  is  still  cloven,  and  finally  before  the  end  of  the 
eaiUer  period  we  have  the  "  socketed  celt,"  in  which  the  tongue 
has  disappeared  and  the  wooden  shaft  is  fixed  in  a  cylinder  of 
bronze,  with  a  metal  loop  at  the  side  through  which  the  fastening 
passed.  The  unsockcted  celt  has  also  undergone  modifications. 
By  the  end  of  the  earlier  period  swords  have  been  evolved  from 
daggers,  and  brooches  and  clasps,  besides  beautiful  vases  and 
hanging  vessels,  are  made  of  the  metal.  Cold  is  also  known 
and  used.  Fine  linear  decoration,  usually  in  spirals  or  zig-zags, 
is  applied.  The  lorms  are  extremely  artistic,  and  the  technique 
higher  than  in  almost  any  other  European  country.  Perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  relic  of  this  earlier  period  is  the  bronze 
"  BiD-chariot "  and  horse  from  Trundholm  in  Secland.  The 
disk  supposed  to  represent  the  sun  is  overlaid  with  gold  and 
beautifuny  decorated  with  spiral  designs.  The  later  period 
is  clearly  marked  oR  from  the  earlier  by  the  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  since  in  the  earlier  period  the  dead  were  still  buried 
anbomed,  often  in  stone  cists  or  oak  coffins,  while  in  the  latter 
period  cremation  was  practised,  and  the  remains  placed  in  small 
atone  or  wooden  boxes,  or  in  plain  earthenware  urns.  Some 
ot  these  urns  are  clearly  imitations  of  the  house  of  the  period, 
and  show  that  it  was  still  round  in  form.  The  graves  are  covered 
by  a  cairn  or  mound.  Miniature  weapons  are  often  found  in  the 
nms,  but  the  objects  placed  in  or  beside  the  urn  reveal  little 
care  in  their  selection :  it  is  obvious  that  a  few  gifts  were  deposited 
with  the  dead,  rather  than  the  complete  outfit  ot  necessaries 
which  are  found  in  eariier  periods.  During  this  period  decoration 
becomes  more  complicated:  the  spirals  are  often  fringed  with 
tangential  lines,  and  the  ends  of  knives,  rings,  lie. ,  are  frequently 
rolled  up  into  spiral  volutes.  Bands  of  wavy  lines  are  a  common 
form  of  ornament.  Amber  and  a  dark-brown  resinous  matter 
are  often  inlaid.  Ornaments  show  a  tendency  to  exaggeration 
of  size,  as  is  seen  in  the  massive  neck  and  aim-rin^  the  brooches, 
pins  and  clasps. 

We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  more  about  the  Scandinavian 
Bronze  Age  than  the  mere  remains,  plenttful  though  they  are,  could 
tell  us.  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  and  Non^'ay  rude  carvings  on 
ian  granite  rocks,  executed  in  a  stiff  and  conventional  style,  have 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  this  period,  and  from  thew,  in  com- 
hsoation  with  the  finds,  we  can  deduce  a  considerable  fund  of  in- 
foraiation.^  Horses  were  used  for  riding,  driving  and  ploughing. 
From  the  impress  left  on  earthenware  vessels  we  find  that  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  were  cultivated.  Large  boats,  almost  invariably 
without  mast  or  sail,  arc  very  frequently  depicted.  The  human 
figures  00  the  carvings  arc  unfortunately  represented  in  such  a 
primitive  manner  that  little  could  be  known  of  the  details  of  their 
clothing  but  for  some  unique  finds  in  Dcninark,  where  the  oak 
ceffitis  of  the  earlier  period  have  preserved  hair  and  clothing  for 
over  5000  years.  Thus  we  know  that  the  garb  of  the  Dronze  Age 
man  consisted  of  a  thick  glossv  cap,  replaced  t}y  a  helmet  in  time  of 
war,  a  wooUcn  tunic  which  left  the  shoulders  bare,  a  cloak  and 
leather  shoes  fastened  on  by  stripe  of  cloth  crossed  up  the  ankle. 
A  buckle  for  the  belt,  pins  for  the  cloak,  and  one  bracelet  were  his 
only  ornamerits.  From  the  small  bronze  knife  and  the  tweezers 
found  in  men's  graves  it  has  been  deduced  that  shaving  was  usual, 
and  a  small  pointed  instrument  also  found  in  the  graves  is  regarded 
as  evidence  for  tattooing.  The  women  wore  a  fine  hair  net  andcombi 
a  curiously  clumsily-cut  bodice  with  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  a 
fcng  skirt  gathered  round  the  waist  by  a  belt  with  a  large  ornament 
in  (tool.    A  heavy  ficcklace,  two  bracelets  and  a  dagger  appear  to 


have  been  usuaL  Tlie  people  were  tall  and  had  light  hair.  With 
regard  to  the  diatributton  of  Bronze  Age  finds,  it  may  be  said  that 
Gdtaland,  Skine  and  the  district  round  Stockholm  yield  the  richest 
harvest  in  Sweden,  while  in  Norway  the  mass  of  finds  arc  in  the 
Christiania  and  the  Stavanger  districts.    A  notable  feature  tk  the 

Eeriod  is  the  number  of  finds  made  in  bogs.     Many  were  clearly 
uried  there  for  safe  keeping,  but  others  arc  usually  explained  as 
votive  offerings. 

Iron  Age.— The  apptomatie  date  for  the  first  beginnhigs 
of  this  period  In  the  North  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy; 
Montelius  placing  it  at  about  500  B.C.,  while  Sophus  MUller,  of 
Denmark,  would  put  it  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  hiter.  It 
has  been  divided  into  four  main  sul>divisions,  of  which  the  first, 
ksting  till  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  is  tisually  called  the 
Pre-Roman  Period.  The  beginnings  of  this  age  are  most  clearly 
traced  on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  where  cemeteries  are  found 
containing  from  10  to  1000  graves.  These  graves,  called  Braxd- 
pkller,  are  closely  similar  to  the  contemporary  graves  on  the 
Continent,  and  consist  of  burnt  bones  embeddA  in  charcoal 
and  bfaKk  mould.  In  this  are  found  iron  brooches  (of  the  safety- 
pta  type),  buckles  and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery.  Mote  typi- 
cally Northern  cemeteries  show  small  mounds  covering  each  grave, 
in  which  an  om  contains  the  burnt  bones.  These  graves  also 
3deld  but  few  remains,  and  the  wealth  of  objects  from  this  period 
come  from  bog  and  field  finds,  as  for  instance  some  magnificent 
chariots,  overlaid  with  decorated  bronze  plates,  from  a  bog  near 
RingkjSbing,  Denmark.  Ornaments  were  usually  of  massfve 
bronze  or  occasionally  of  iron,  and  gold  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively scarce,  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  central 
Europe.  All  but  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  shows  the 
influence  of  the  La-Tine  (.q.v.)  civUization.  The  succeeding 
Roman  period  begins  in  the  ist  century  aj).  and  extends, 
according  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  archaeologists,  to  about 
400.  In  Denmark  the  latter  half  of  the  period  is  termed  that  o( 
"National  Migrations."  A  number  of  Roman  objects  are  foimd 
— coins,  glass  and  bronze  vessels,  &c.  From  the  fact  that  SkSne, 
Bomholm,  Oland  and  Gotland  are  the  cliief  finding-places, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  objects  must  have  been  brou^t, 
through  war  or  trade,  from  the  south-east,  by  way  of  the  great 
trade-route  along  the  Vistula.  Gotland  alone  has  yielded  nearly 
four  thousand  Roman  coins,  while  Bornholm  equals  the  whoh 
of  the  rest  of  Denmark  with  500,  and  Norway  has  only  yielded 
three.  A  certain  number  of  Roman  objects  seem,  however,  to 
have  reached  Denmark  from  the  Rhine  Provinces.  The  graves 
show  a  variety  new  to  Scandinavia:  in  some  parts  cremation 
continues  to  be  practised,  in  other  locahties,  notably  in  Jutland 
and  Seeland,  inhumation  reappears.  Clmracteristic  of  both 
forms  of  burial  is  the  practice  of  placing  a  number  of  vessels 
containing  food  and  drink  in  the  grave.  Weapons  are  seldom 
foimd  in  graves,  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  is  afforded 
by  such  finds  as  that  at  Thotsbjetg  in  Sdileswig  and  Vimue 
in  FUnen,  the  latter  yielding  no  less  than  3500  objects  to  the 
National  Museum.  These  are  the  debris  of  great  battlefields 
from  about  the  4th  century,  and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
victots  dedicated  the  spoil  to  some  god,  as  everything  was  left 
almost  untouched. 

From  this  ample  evidence  we  learn  that  the  spear  or  lance  was  the 
most  common  weapon,  and  after  that  the  sword,  used  now  for 
striking  as  well  as  thrusting,  and  with  a  short  crass-pieee.  The  hilt 
is  often  superbly  dccoratra,  frequently  with  silver,  which  is  now 
much  used.  Coats  of  ring-mail  are  found.  lielmcts  and  shields  arc 
extraordinarily  thin,  almost  flimsy,  possibly  in  imitation  of  the 
inferior  Roman  goods  of  the  period,  possibly  in  the  case  of  the 
shields,  at  any  rate,  because  they  were  only  intended  to  protect  from 
arrows  or  spears  flung  from  a  distance,  or  because  dependence  was 
mainly  placed  on  the  strength  of  the  boss.  Numbers  of  bits  and 
other  fragments  of  harness  prove  the  use  of  horses  in  war.  A 
similar  find  at  Nydam  in  Schleswtg  yielded  two  of  the  oldest  boats 
that  have  come  down  to  us;  one  of  oak.  75  ft.  Ipng,  built  for  28 
rowers,  and  another  of  firwood.  The  timbers  were  fastened  with 
iron  nails,  but  some  early  boats  from  Norway  and  Sweden  show  a 
more  primitive  method  of  attaching  the  timbers  with  fastenings 
of  baste. 

Besides  the  deserted  battlegrounds,  the  more  usual  type  of  votive 
offering  is  found,  such  as  the  silver  cauldron  from  Gundestrup,  or 
the  two  magnificent  ^old  horns,  one  more  than  3  ft.  in  length,  dis- 
covered at  Gatlehus  m  Schleswig.    Funher  indications  of  religious 
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customi  are  afforded  by  a  curious  find  in  Jutland,  where  betweea 
30  and  30  earthenware  vessels  each  contained  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
With  these  were  found  remains  of  rude  altars. 

or  domestic  arts,  weaving  and  dyeing  seem  to  nave  been  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  art  of  pottery  has  also  advanced, 
especially  in  Jutland,  where  we  find  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  with 
decoration  in  oands  of  slantine  lines.  It  was  curing  this  period  that 
the  Scandinavians  acquired  tne  Runtc  alphabet  from  the  southern 
Germanic  tribes.  The  specihcally  Northern  variant  of  this  alphabet 
does  not  appear  till  later.  Inscriptions  from  this  period,  cut  into 
stone  monuments,  are  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  next  period  (the  first  of  the  Later  Stone  Age],  called 
in  Denmark  the  Post-Roman,  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway  the 
"Period  of  National  Migrations,"  brings  us  from  aj>.  400 
to  about  700.  In  Denmark  these  centuries  are  very  obscure, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  graves  there  are  usually  difficult 
to  find,  being  without  mounds  and  imfumishcd  with  goods. 
Bornholm,  where  inhumation  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  is  again 
the  chief  centre  (or  grave-fiAds.  Some  few  graves  contiun  the 
personal  equipment  of  the  dead:  sword,  spe&i,  axe,  shield,  knife 
and  whetstone,  and  occasionally  the  skeletons  of  horse  and  dog. 
The  vessels  for  food  and  drink  are  no  longer  found.  At  Old 
Upsala,  Vendel  and  Ultuna,  all  in  Upland,  great  interest  attaches 
to  the  first  ship-graves.  These  become  common  in  Norway, 
fairly  frequent  in  Sweden,  and  even  in  Finland,  but  only  one 
grave  containing  remains  of  a  boat  has  so  far  been  found  in  Den- 
mark. The  details  of  the  earlier  Swedish  ship-burials  are  some- 
what obscured  ^or  us  because  the  slup  and  aU  its  contents  have 
been  burnt,  but  we  can  sec  that  in  these  the  dead  man  sits  at 
the  stem,  as  if  about  to  set  forth  on  a  journey,  while  in  later 
graves  of  the  Viking  Period,  both  burnt  and  unbumt,  the  corpse 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  a  bed  in  a  chamber  built  amidships 
(or  the  purpose.  AU  the  larger  ship-burials  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  number  of  animal  bones  found,  including  those  of 
horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep  and  fowls. 

The  gold  ornaments  of  the  period  are  its  chief  dory:  indeed  the 
wealth  of  gold,  especially  in  Sweden,  hfis  suggested  the  title  "  Gold 
Age  "  for  these  centuries.  The  favourite  ornaments  of  the  period 
were  the  so^altcd  bracteates,  worn  as  pendants,  and  imitated  (ram 
Roman  coins,  but  often  stamped  on  one  side  only  and  decorated 
in  the  Northern  style.  Magnificent  brooches  of  engraved  or 
filigree  work,  some  with  a  plate  at  the  hinge  end  at  right  angles  to 
the  pin,  others  oval,  often  representing  an  animal  seen  from  above, 
are  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  time.  The  decoration  of 
conventionalized  animal  forms  is  a  marked  feature,  and,  though 
characteristic  of  all  the  Germanic  races  at  this  time,  is  best  executed 
in  the  north.  When  worked  in  filigree  the  animals'  limbs  become 
more  and  more  attenuated  and  snake-like,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  engraved,  ^how  less  and  less  connexion  with  each  other,  but 
the  artist's  aim.  a  good  decorative  effect,  is  attained,  even  thm^h 
there  is  a  certain  barbaric  absence  of  restraint  in  design. 
"  In  the  Viking  Age,  from  about  800  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  Norway,  hitherto 
the  poorest  in  antiquities,  springs  into  prominence.  A  wealth 
of  objects  is  found  in  the  graves,  and  especially  in  some  of  the 
brger  ship-graves,  such  as  those  of  Gokstad,  Tune,  Mykle- 
bostad  and  Oseberg  (also  in  the  Norwegian  ship-grave  at  Groix, 
Brittany).  Fortunately  a  number  of  these  ships  are  unbumt, 
and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  seafaring  in  the  Viking  A^,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  a  mast  with  square  sail  of  woollen  material 
is  common.  One  ten-oared  vessel  from  this  poiod  is  of  exactly 
the  same  build  as  those  used  to  this  day  in  the  district  where 
it  was  excavated.  A  number  of  shield  bosses  are  often  found  in 
the  vessels,  and  it  is  clear  that  shields  were  hung  round  the  bul- 
warks exactly  as  Icelandic  sources  describe.  The  prow  and 
stem-post  arc  often  beautifully  carved.  Sometimes  the  remains 
of  as  many  aft  12  horses  are  found  in  one  of  these  graves,  besides 
those  of  a  number  of  dogs.  The  presence  of  anvils,  pincers  and 
other  tools,  as  well  as  weapons  and  ornaments,  is  noteworthy, 
indicating  that  the  art  of  metal-work  was*  held  in  esteem  even 
among  chiefs,  as  indeed  is  known  from  literary  sources.  During 
this  period,  moreover,  iron  ore  was  extracted,  smelted  and  worked 
in  Scandinavia.  The  weapons  found  are  swords,  knives,  sickles, 
battle-axes,  spears  and  arrows.  The  sword  is  two-edged,  with 
a  wooden  hilt  often  beautifully  decorated  with  silver.  The  axe 
is  very  broad-bladed,  and  evidently  of  great  importance,  being 
often  the  only  weapon  found  in  graves.    Helmets  and  coats 


of  mail  are  not  found  iu  Norway,  but  are  a>mparatively  common 
in  Sweden. 

VVc  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  to  the  unburnt 
burials  which  were  fortunately  u^ual.  In  Denmark  grave-chambers 
of  wood,  such  as  those  at  Jelhnge.  stand  nearest  to  the  ship-graves. 
In  Sweden  the  great  number  of  graves  surrounding  the  ancient  town 
of  Birka  (mod.  Bjdrko),  should  be  noticed.  Most  graves  have  a 
round,  oblong  or  triangular  howe  raised  over  them.  A  feature  of 
the  period  are  the  tall,  rudely-hewn  bauta-stones,  set  up  over  graves 
containing  burnt  bones,  or  sometimes  merely  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  Large  upright  stones  arc  sometimes  set  round  a  gra\'c  in  a 
circle,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  ship,  with  pointed  bow  and  stem.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  graves  are  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  modern 
cemeteries.  In  this  period  women  arc  also  occasionally  buried  in  a 
boat  or  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  finest  ship-graves,  that  at 
Oseberg.  Women's  gra\'e3  often  contain  splendid  ornaments, 
though  gold  and  stiver  arc  rare  in  grave-finds,  and  the  large  oval' 
headed  pins  and  the  oblong  or  trefoil-shaped  clasps  found  in  them 
are  usually  of  bronze,  while  in  other  finds  silver  ornaments  are 
common.  Silver  is  as  characteristic  of  this  period  as  gold  of  the 
preceding  one,  Denmark  alone  yielding  no  less  than  25  important 
feilvcr  finds,  some  of  them  consisting  of  necklaces  of  very  fine  filigree 
Work,  or  of  dexterously  woven  silver  wires.  The  style  of  decoration 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding  period,  but  bolder,  less  refined  and  often 
heavy.  Ornaments  arc  often  set  with  garnets.  The  influence  of 
Irish  art  is  discernible,  as  in  the  spirals  which  terminate  the  limbs  of 
the  animal  forms, and  in  the  frequent  interlacing  designs;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  objects  of  Irish  manufacture  in 
Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  English  leaf  decoration  is  imitated,  and 
Carolingian  models  appear  to  nave  served  for  certain  grotesque 
forms,  such  as  dragons,  winged  lions,  &x.  Sweden  shows  the  same 
influences  at  work,  though  the  Swedes  still  had  most  dealings  with 
the  eastern  Baltic  countries,  and  with  the  Scandinavian  kingdom 
of  Novgorod.  "  Cufic  "  coins,  struck  in  Persia  and  Turkestan,  are 
found  together  with  those  of  Germany  and  England,  ft  is  clear 
proof  of  Gorland^s  commercial  importance  that  it  is  still  the  richest 
treasure-ground  in  this  respect,  even  for  English  coins.  Evidence 
for  the  eastern  communications  of  Sweden  is  afforded  by  Runic 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  state  that  the  chief  whom  the  stone  com- 
memorates fell  in  Finland  or  Esthonia.  Runic  inscriptions  with  the 
later,  entirely  Northern  alphabet  are  now  common  all  over  Scandin- 
avia. The  stones,  espwcially  the  later  Swedish  ones,  are  often  carved 
with  spiral  and  animal  designs,  and  sonic  represent  mythical  scenes 
sucli  as  the  adventures  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbane,  depicted  on  a  stone 
from  Sddermannland.  The  houses  of  this  period  were  usually  built 
of  wood,  and  consisted,  as  we  know  from  literary  evidence,  of  a  large 
hall  with  various  outbuildings.  The  descriptions  in  Icelandic  sagas 
of  tapestry  hangings  are  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  traces  of 
hangings  in  grave-chambers,  especially  those  at  JcUinge  In  Denmark. 
Some  frapments  of  cloth,  showing  designs  in  various  colours,  testify 
to  a  considerable  dt^ree  of  skill  in  weaving,  and  figured  silk  material 
is  found  in  some  of  the  ship-graves.  Traces  of  leather  mattresses 
and  wooden  beds  are  found  in  some  of  these  graves,  and  dice  and 
playing-pieces  resembling  draughtsmen  frequently  occur.  The 
remains  of  humbler  dwellings  liave  been  found,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling a  type  of  cotta^  still  to  be  seen  in  southern  Sweden, 
built  of  wattles,  plastered  inside  and  out. 

Another  feature  of  the  Viking  Age  consists  in  the  great  earthworks, 
many  of  them  standing  to  this  day.  Such  arc  the  famous  Danevirke, 
stretching  right  across  Schlcswig,  the  work  of  Queen  Thyra.  who  lies 
in  one  of  the  great  howcs  at  JclUngc,  and  the  so-called  oygdeborge  in 
Norway,  some  of  which  arc  assigned  to  Viking  times. 

Authorities. — O.  Montelius,  Kulturgcschicliie  Sckvxdens  von  dtn 
dltesUn  Zeilcn  {Leipzig,  1906).  An  earlier  Swedish  edition  of  this 
book  has  Ix-en  translated  into  English  by  F.  H.  Woods:  Ctt*i/tza* 
/ton  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times  (London,  1888);  S.  NfUller. 
Nordische  AUerthumskunde;  Deutsche  Ausgabe,  von  O.  L.  Jirtczek 
(Strassburg,  1897),  and  Ordnung  af  Danmarks  Oldsager,  Sys^mt 
Pnhistorique  du  Danemark  (Copenhagen  and  Paris);  J.  J. 
Worsaac,  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark  (London,  1882);  G. 
Gustafson.  Norses  Oldtid  (Chnstiania,  1906);  O.  Rygh,  Nor- 
tcegian  Antiquities  (French  and  Norwc^an  text)  (London  and 
Chriatiania,  1880);  A.  Hansen,  Landndm  iNorge  (Chnstiania,  1904); 
E.  Vcfk-1,  Bomholms  Otdtidsminder  (Copenhagen.  1886);  J.  Undsel, 
Das  Erstc  Auflreten  des  Eisens  in  Nord-Europa;  J.  Mestorf,  Urnen- 
friedhdfe  in  SclUeswig-flolslein  (Hamburg,  1886)  and  Vorgeschtchtlicke 
AlterthUmer  aus  Schleswig-Hohtcin  (Hamburg,  1885);  B.  Salin,  Die 
altgermanische  Thierornamentik ,  uberselzt  von  J.  Mestorf  (Stockholm, 
1904).  Also  articles  by  the  above,  and  by  H.  Schetelig.  H.  Hilde- 
brand,  H.  Stolpe  and  others,  in  various  periodicals,  especially 
Bergens  Museums  Aarbog  (Bergen),  Aarsberetninger  fra  Foreningen 
til  norske  Fortidsmindesmaerkers  Bevaring  (Chnstiania).  Aarboger  for 
nordisk  Oldkyndighrd  (Copenhagen),  A  nliqvarisk  Tidskrift  for 
Sverige  (Stockholm),  the  M&nadshlad  of  the  KgL  Vitterhets  fftstorCe 
och  Antiqt'itets  Akademie  (Stockholm),  Fornvannen,  published  since 
1906  by  the  same  society,  Svensba  Fornminnesforeniniens  Tidskrift 
(Stockholm).  Yrner  (Stockholm).  The  guides  to  the  various 
Scandinavian  museums  arc  of  great  value.  Some  of  them  can  be 
obtained  in  Engti&h.    The  importance  of  the  Kiel  Museum,  with  iu 
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nMe  by  ].  Mettorf.  VortexkicMickt  AUertkama  mu  ScUettrii- 
Bclsltim,  ihould  not  be  overlooked.  The  Saea  Book  ef  lie  Vitinr 
QMb  (London)  conuina  excellent  articles,  chiefly  by  H.  Schetelig  and 
H.Ki«r.  (B.S.K) 

SCAMOnAVIAN  lAMOUAOES.'  By  tMs  expression  we 
undersUnd  the  closely  allied  languages  which  are  and  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Teutonic  population  in  Scandinavia, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
wholljr  or  partially  peopled  from  it.  The  territory  of  these 
langiuges  embraces:  Sweden,  except  the  most  northerly  part 
(chiefly  Lapland  and  inland  parts  of  Vcsterbotten,  where  Finnish 
and  Lappish  exclusively  or  chiefly  prevail);  certain  islands  and 
districts  on  the  coast  of  western  and  southern- Finland,  as  well 
as  Aland;  a  small  tract  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  where  Swedish 
is  spoken,  as  it  is  also  to  some  extent  in  the  Estlwnian  islands  of 
DagS,  NargO,  NukkO,  Odensholm,  Ornua  and  RlgS;  Gammal- 
trenskby  ("  Calsvenskbi  "  )  in  southern  Russia  (government  of 
Kherson),  a  village  colonized  from  Dag5;  the  Livonian  island 
of  Runs,  where  Swedish  is  spoken,  as  it  formerly  was  on  the 
islands  of  KynS,  Manni$,  Moon  and  Osel;  Norway,  except 
certain  regions,  especially  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
peo|ded  by  Finns  and  Lapps  (mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Ttoms6) ; 
Denmark,  with  the  Faeroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where, 
however,  Danish  is  only  spoken  by  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population;  the  northem  half  of  Schleswig;  and,  finally,  several 
Scandinavian  colonies  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
(especially  in  Minnesota  and  Illinois).  Scandiiuvian  dialects 
have  besides  been  spoken  for  varying  periods  in  the  following 
places:  Norwegian  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  (a.d.  800-1250) 
and  northern  Scotland,  inthelsleofMan  (800-14  $0),  the  Hebridet 
(800-1400),  the  Shetland  Islands  (800-1800)  and  the  Orkneys 
(800-1800);  Danish  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  England  (the  Danelagh,  ;.«.,  875-ti75),  and  in 
Normandy  (900-1100,  or  a  little  longer);  Swedish  in  Russia 
(863-1300,  or  a  little  longer);*  Icelandic  in  Greenland  (985- 
about  1450). 

At  what  epoch  the  Teutonic  population  settled  in  Scandinavia 
we  cannot  as  yet  even  approximately  decide.  It  is  quite  certain, 
._  however,  that  it  already  existed  there  before  the 

^^  Christian  era — most  probably  as  early  as  the  beginning 

of  the  schcalled  Later  Stone  Age  (sooo  B.C.,  but  see  Scandinaviah 
dvnxEATlON),  if  not  still  earlier.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the 
Scandinavian  languages  have  bad  an  existence  of  seven  thousand 
jears  at  least.  But  it  is  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  that  we  can  get  any  information  concerning  the  language  of 
the  old  Scandinavians,  which  seems  by  that  time  not  only  to 
j^f^tg^  have  spread  over  Denmark  and  great  parts  of  southern 
gtov&Ms*  and  middle  Sweden  and  of  Norway,  but  also  to  have 
•"|*»  reached  Finland  (at  least  Nyland)  and  Esthonia.  In 
'"^'^  spite  of  its  extension  over  this  considerable  geo- 
graphical area,  the  language  appears  to  have  been  fairly  homo- 
goKoas  throughout  the  whole  territory.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  uniform  language,  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Scandinavian  tongues,  and  accordingly  has  been  named  the 
primitive  Scandinavian  (unwrdisk)  language.  The  oldest  souKes 
•(  our  knowledge  of  this  tongue  are  the  words  which  were 
borrowed  during  the  Brst  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  by  the 
Lapps  from  the  inhabitants  of  central  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
by  the  Finos  from  their  neighbours  in  Finland  and  Esthonia 
(partly,  it  is  true,  also  from  their  Gothic  neighbours  in  Russia 
and  the  Baltic  provinces),  and  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Fiooiih  and  Lappish  down  to  our  own  days.*  These  borrowed 
words,  denoting  chiefly  utensils  belonging  to  a  fairly  advanced 
Mage  of  colltne,  amount  to  several  hundreds,  with  a  phonetic 
form  of  a  very  primitive  stamp;  as  Fmn.  Una  (O.  Swed.  tiara, 
Gtt.  leer),  tar;  oirv  (O.  Swed.  or.),  oar;  ianta  (O.H.G.  liansa), 
■For  details  see  A.  Noreen,  "'Geschichte  der  norditchen 
Spcachen  "  ICrundriss  dtr  mmanisdu*  PhiUiotit,  Ind  <d.,  iS??)- 

>  V.  Thomscn,  Tit  RdatiDtu  bttwtin  AncUnt  Kuttia  and  Scamdim- 
ana  (1877).  _ 

■  W.  Thomwfl.  Uhtr  den  Ei»flau  der  Cerm.  Sprachen  auf  die 
Finniuk-LapfiicUn  (1870):  E.  N.  SetUi,  "  Zur  Herkunft  und 
Chfooolacie  oer  Uteren  germaniichen  LehnwOner"  in  Jeunul  de  la 
tetM  fmm»-»upinu4,  xviit.  (1906). 
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society;  napaiaira  (O.H.C.  mthaflr,  O.  Swed.  msor),  aoger; 
aiuas  (Got.  ant,  O.  Swed.  as),  beam;  Lapp  sajet  ((>ot.  saian,  O. 
Swed.  sa),  sow;  gamt  (O.H.G.  garamtr,  0.  Sw.  gSr), 
finished;  dines  (0.  Sax.  diitri,  O.  Swed.  dyr),  dear; 
saipo  (O.H.G.  seija),  soap.  These  words,  with  those 
mentioned  by  contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  as  well  as 
the  most  ancient  runic  inscriptions  mentioned  below.are  the  oldest 
existing  traces  of  any  Teutonic  language.  Wrested  from  their 
context,  however,  they  throw  but  little  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  original  northern  tongue.  But  an  equally  old  series  of 
linguistic  monuments  has  come  down  to  us  dating  from 
a  little  before  the  end  of  the  so-called  Early  Iron  Age 
(about  A.D.  400) — the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  the  oldest 
runic  alphabet  (with  twenty-four  characters)  having  at  that 
period  been  propagated  among  the  Scandinavians  by  the  southern 
Teutonic  tribes.  In  fact  we  still  possess,  preserved  _^j^^_ 
down  to  our  own  times,  primitive  northern  runic  ^JljJli. 
inscriptions,  the  oldest  upon  the  utensils  found  at  Vi 
in  Schleswig  and  Thorsbjerg  in  Denmark,  dating  back  to 
about  A.D.  350-300,  which,  together  with  the  MS.  fragments 
of  Ulfilas'  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  about  two  hundred 
years  hiter  in  date,  constitute  the  oldest  genuine  monuments  of 
any  Teutonic  tongue. 

These  runic  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  found  on  stone  monu- 
ments (sometimes  on  roclcs)  and  bracteatcs  (gold  coins  stamped  on 
one  side  and  used  for  ornaments),  as  well  as  on  metallic  and  wooden 
utensils,  weapons  and  ornaments.*  Up  to  1908  there  had  been  dis- 
covered more  than  one  hundred,  but  of  these  only  about  one-half 
give  us  any  information  concerning  the  language,  aiid  most  of  them 
are  only  too  short.  The  longest  of  those  satisfactorily  interpreted, 
the  stone-monument  of  Tune,  in  south-eastern  Norwav,  contains 
only  sixteen  words.  Their  language  is  perhaps  somewnat  later  in 
character  than  that  of  the  oldest  words  bonoired  by  the  Lapp*  and 
Finns,  voiced  J,  for  example.  ischa»ed  intoa  Idndof  r  (cf.  Ai£a/{« 
Goth  j^ef,  day;  but  Finn.  orffUMoGoth.arfflj,  poor).  Ontheother 
hand,  in  all  essential  matters  it  is  much  earlier  in  character  than  tbe 
language  of  contemporary  Gothic  manuscripts,  and  no  doubt  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  Teutonic  idiom  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Teutonic  tongue  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  give  a 
Gothic  translation  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  primitive  Scandinavian 
inscriptions,  that  on  the  golden  horn  of  Gallchus,  found  on  the 
Danish-German  frontier,  and  dating  from  about  a.d.  300. — 

Scand.:  EK  HLEWACASTI/:.  HOLTINGAi?.  bosna.  tawiiw; 

Goth.:  ik  Hiiugtuts  Hvltiggs  haum  tawida; 

Engl.:  1,  Hlewa^asttR.  from  Holta.  made  the  horn; 
as  well  as  the  inscription  on  the  stone  monument  of  J&rsberg  in 
western  Sweden,  which  is  about  250  years  later: — 

Seand.:  ubaK  hits.   harabanaK  wttiah  BXEMLAXiOTiolt 

WAEITU; 

Goth.:  Vis  Hila,  Hnbns  mtjah  ik  Airits  rtnis  wtUm; 
Engl.:  UbaR  (erected  the  monument  in  memory  oQ  HitaB. 
We  both,  Harabanaa  and  I  Erilaa,  wrote  the  runes. 

Although  very  brief,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  interpreted,* 
these   fuimitive    Scandinavian    inscriptions   are    nevertheless 
suffident  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  some  certainty 
the  relatnn  which  the  language  in  which  they  are  ?JS[Jf 
written  bears  to  other  languages.    Thus  it  is  proved  i,atmu. 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  family  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  languages,  of  which  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent and  individual  branch.    Its  nearest  relation  being  the 
Cothic,these  two  branches  wereformcrly  sometimes  taken  together 
under  the  general  denomination  Eastern  TcuUnic,  as  opposed  to 
the  other  Teutonic  idioms  (German,  English,  Dutch,  &c.),  which 
were  then  called  Western  Teutonic. 

The  most  essential  point  of  correspondence  between  the  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  branches  is  tiie  insertion  in  certain  cases  of  tg  before  w 
and  ^  (rej  in  Gothic  was  changed  into  ddj),  as  in  gen.  plur.  O.H.G. 
tvriio,  O.  Eng.  Iweia  (two),  compared  with  O.  Icel.,  O.  Norw.  lueggia, 
O.  Swed.,0.  Dan.  twaggiee,  Gotn.  tv/addji;  and,  still,  in  German  Irett, 
Eng.  true,  compared  with  Swed.,  Norw.,  Dan.  trygg,  Icel.  tryggr,  Goth. 


•  See  the  plates  in  G.  Stephens's  Handbook  ej  Old  Norlkern  Runic 
MonumenU  (1884),  and  &  Bugge's  Nmges  Indskrijur  med  de  oUn 
Xuit^  I.  (1891-1903). 

*  For  the  interpretations  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Prof.  S. 
Bulge's  ingenious  Investigations,  who  in  1865  satisfactorily  succeeded 
in  deciphering  the  inscription  of  the  golden  horn,  and  by  this  meana 
gained  a  6xea  starting-point  for  further  researches.  A  short  icvirw 
of  their  most  impoiunt  resulu  is  given  by  A.  Noieea,  AUitlindisclu 
Crommalii  (jrd  ad.,  1903),  appendix. 
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tr^mu.  However,  even  in  the  primktve  Scandinavian  age  the 
dincrence  between  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  ii  more  clearly  marked 
than  the  resemblance;  thus,  (or  example — just  to  hint  only  at  some 
lit  the  oldest  and  most  essential  dilTcrenceft— Goth.  nom.  sing,  ending 
in  •<  conesponds  to  primitive  Scandinavian  -CR,  -iR  (as  Goth,  dags, 


pen.  sing.  pret.  in  -da  to  Scand.  -do  (as  Goth,  tawida^  did»Scand. 
tawids). 

Already  before  tbe  beginning  of  the  90-caIled  VOdng  period 
f„„^  (since  about  a.d.  800)  the  primitive  Scandinavian 
lormmilBa.  language  had  undergone  a  considerable  transformation, 
as  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  remarkable  runic  stone 
at  Istaby  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  the  inscription  (about 
A.D.  650):— 

afAti  HAMwm.AFA  baBuwulAfJ!  HAzmmmAnR  wArait 
'«ONAje|.AiA<;  -       '         -  '  ^ 

Engl.:  In  memory  of  Hariwutfi.  Ha|uwu)fl,  aoo  o(  Hetuwulfl, 
wrote  these  runes. 
Here,  e.g.  we  find  nom.  sing,  in  -or  changed  into  -r  (cf.  ha^uvmhfjt 
with  hcittngan  on  the  golden  horn),  and  the  plural  ending  -or  into 
•OR  (cf.  ruffOK  with  ruRoR  on  the  J&rsberg'Stone).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Viking  period  the  Scandinavian  language  seems  to  have  under- 
gone an  eiEtraordinarily  rapid  development,  which  almost  com- 
pletely transformed  its  character.  This  change  u  especially  notice- 
able in  the  dropping  of  unaccented  vowels,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  vowel  harmony  of  diflerent  kinds  (f/m/aui,  vowel  changes, 
caused  by  a  following  i  (j)  or  u  («),  as  kwaSi  for  kwSBi,  poem,  and 
"  Brechung,"  as  keaU>o  instead  of  helpo  toihelp),  different  assimila- 
tions of  consonants  (as  U,  nn  for  tp,  np;  U,  nn,  rr  and  ss  lot  Is,  kr, 
rR  and  jr),  dropping  of  10  before  0  and  u  (as  Offl,  ulfr  for  worB,  word, 
vuf/R,  wolfK  simplined  inflection  of  the  verbs,  a  new  passive  formed 
by  meansofafhxing  the  retlcxive  pronoun  siior  seR  to  the  active  form 
(aa  kcUa-tk,  kaUa-ss,  to  call  one  s  self,  to  be  called),  &c 

At  this  epoch,  therefore,  the  primitive  Scandinavian  language 
must  be  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  The  centuries 
-  -    A.D.  700-1000  form  a  period  of  transition  as  regards 

fg^ggjUo^  the  language  as  well  as  the  alptiabet  which  it  employed. 

We  possess  some  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period 
in  which  the  old  runic  alphabet  of  twenty-four  characters 
is  still  used,  and  the  language  of  which  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  primitive  Scandinavian  monuments,  as,  for  example, 
those  on  the  stones  of  Stcntoften  (about  700)  and  Bjfirketorp 
(about  750),  both  from  southern  Sweden,  being  the  longest 
inscriptions  yet  found  with  the  old  runic  alphabet.  ,  On  the 
other  hand,  inscriptions  have  come  down  to  us  dating  from 
about  AJ>.  800,  in  which  the  later  and  exclusively  Scandinavian 
alphabet  of  sixteen  characters  has  almost  completely  superseded 
the  earlier  alphabet  from  which  it  was  developed,  while  the 
language  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  original  Scandinavian, 
but  also  exhibits  dialectical  peculiarities  suggesting  the  existence 
jjljn,^     of  a  Danish-Swedish  language  as  opposed  to  Norwegian, 

as  the  form  rim// on  the  stone  at  FIcmlise  in  Denmark, 
which  in  a  Norwegian  inscription  would  have  been  written 
krualf  corresponding  to  Jirolf  in  Old  Norwegian  literature. 
These  differences,  however,  are  still  unimportant,  and  the 
Scandinavians  still  considered  their  language  as  one  and  the 
same  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  named  it  D^k  tungOt 
Danish  tongue.  But  when  Iceland  was  colonized  (c.  goo), 
chicAy  from  western  Norway,  a  separate  (western)  Norwegian 
dialect  gradually  sprang  up,  at  first  of  course  only  differing 
slightly  from  the  mother-tongue.  It  was  not  until  the  defim'tive 
introduction  of  Christianity  (about  A.D.  1000)  that  the  language 
was  so  far  difTcrcntiatcd  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish,  in  nmic 
inscriptions  and  in  the  litctature  which  was  then  arising,  four 
different  dialects,  which  have  ever  since  existed  as  the  four 
literary  languages — Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish. 
Of  these  the  latter  two,  often  comprehended  within  the  name 
of  Eastern  Scandinavian,  as  wcU  as  the  former,  two,  Western 
Standinnian,  or,  to  use  the  Old  Scandinavians'  own  name, 
Norrfnt  mil,  Northern  tongue,  are  very  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  The  most  important  differences  between  the  two 
branches,  as  seen  in  the  oldest  preserved  documents,  arc  the 
following:  (1)  In.  E.  Scand.  far  fewer  cases  of  "  Umlaut,"  as 
lire,  W.  Scand.  «<&'e,were;  land,  W.  Scand.  land  (from  lanJu), 
lands;  (i)  E.. Scand.  "  Brechung"  of  y  mlo  iu  (or  w)  before 


ii((ici),  nk{w),  IS  tinnga,  W.  Scand.  tynpia  (from  Hnpoa),  to 
sing;  (i)  in  E.  Scand.  ai^,  nk,  nt  ue  in  many  cases  not 
assimilated  into  pp,  kk,  11,  as  krumpin,  W.  Scand. 
krcppena,  shrunken;  oiiJUa,  W.  Scand.  Mia.  wbIbv;  £5";"^" 
bant,  W.  Scand.  baU,  he  bound;  (4)  in  £.  Scand.  the  ^^T^^ 
dative  of  the  definite  plural  ends  in  -umin  instead  of  mmt 
W.  Scand.  -onom,  as  in  kandumin,  kfndonom,  (to)  the  ^^j!^!*^ 
hands;  (5)  in.  £.  Scand.  the  simplification  of  the^ 
verbal  infiectional  endings  is  far  further  advanced,  and 
the  passive  ends  in  -sis)  for  -sk,  a*  in  kaUailt),  W.  Scand. 
kaUask,  to  be  called.  In  several  of  these  points,  and  indeed 
generally  speaking,  the  Western  Scandinavian  languages  have 
preserved  the  more  primitive  forms,  which  alto  are  found  in 
the  oldest  Eastern  Scandinavian  runic  inscriptions,  dating  from 
a  period  before  the  beginning  of  the  literature,  as  well  as  in 
many  modem  Eastern  Scandinavian  dialects.  For,  having 
regard  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects  generally,  we  must  adopt 
quite  a  different  classification  from  that  indicated  by  the 
dialects  which  are  represented  in  the  literature.  We  now 
pass  on  to  review  the  latter  and  their  history. 

I.  Icelandic— In  ancient  times  Icelandic  was  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  in  form  as  wUl  as  in 
literature.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  the  language  before  the  Reforma- 
tion (about  1 5jo)  is  often  called  Old  Icelandic. 

X.  Old  Icelandic  was  spoken  not  only  In  Iceland,  but  also  in 
Greenland,  where,  as  alrt»dy  mentioned,  Icelandic  colonists  lived 
for  a  lengthened  period.  Our  knowlei^e  of  its  character  gi^ 
is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  remarkably  lao^mtk, 
voluminous  literature,*  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century,  and  written  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  adapted  to  the 
special  reciuircments  of  this  language.  No  traces  an;  found  of  any 
older  runic  literature.  Indeed,  Old  loelantlic  possesses  only  very 
few  runic  monuments  (about  forty-five),  all  of  them  almost  worthless 
from  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  oldest,  the  inscriptions  on 
the  church  door  01  Valtij6rstaOur,  and  that  of  a  tomoatone  at 
Hjartlarholt,  date  from  the  beginning  o<  the  13th  century,  and  they 
are  consequently  later  than  the  oldest  preserved  manuscripts'  in 
the  Latin  alphabet,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  last  half  of  the 
12th  century.  A  small  fragment  (Cod.  AM.  237,  (ol.)  of  a  Book  of 
Homilies  (of  which  a  short  specimen  is  ^iven  below)  is  considered  the 
ojdest  of  all.  At>out  contemporary  with  this  is  the  oldest  part  of 
an  inventory  entitled  ReykjakoUs  mildugi.  From  the  cod  of  the  mh 
century  we  possess  a  fragment  (Cod.  R^.  old  sign.  1813)  of  the  only 
existing  Old  IccLindic  glossary,  and  from  the  first  years  of  the  t^tn 
century  the  Stockholm  Book  of  Homilies  (Cod.  Holm.  15,  4to),  which 
from  a  philological  point  01  view  is  oj  the  greatest  impoirtaace, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  very  accurate  orthography,  which  Is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  indication  of  quantity;  from  the  early  part  of 
the  same  century  comes  the  fragment  (Cod.  AM .  325,  a,  4to)  entitled 
Atrip  ("  abridgment  "  of  the  history  of  Norway),  probably  a  copy 
oTa  Norwegian  original,  also  orthographically  important.  Among 
later  manuscripts  we  may  mention,  as  pfailologically  interesting,  the 
Annates  Regii  (Cod.  Reg.  2087)  from  the  beginning  of  the  l^tb 
century,   orthographically   of   great   value;   the    rich  jnamiscnpc 


of  miscellanies,  JIauksbdk  (Codd.  AM .  371 ,  544, 675,  4to),  a  great  part 
of  which  is  written  with  Haukr  Erlendsson's  (d.  1334}  own  hand:  and, 
above  all,  three  short  essays,  in  which  some  Icelanders  have  tried 


to  write  a  grammatical  and  orthographical  treatise  on  their  own 
mother-tongue,  all  three  appearing  as  an  appendix  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Prose  Edda,  The  oldest  and  most  important  of  these  essays 
(preserved  in  the  Cod.  Worm,  from  the  last  half  of  the  lath  century) 
is  by  an  unknown  author  of  about  1 140,  the  second  (the  oldest  known 
manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cod.  Ups.,  c.  1300)  is  by  an 
unknown  author  of  about  1250;  the  third  (the  oldest  manuscript 
in  Cod.  AM.  748,  4to.  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century)  is  by 
Snorri's  nephew  Olafr  Hvltasklld  (d.  1259),  and  is  no  doubt  based 
MLTtly  upon  a  lost  work  of  the  first  grammarian  of  Iceland,  p6roddr 
Kunameistari  (who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century), 
partly  and  chiefly  upon  Priscian  and  I)onatus.* 


'  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  literature  edited  hitherto  isgiven by 
Th.  Mdbtus,  Caialogtts  Libromm  Jslanduorum  el  Norvepcormn 
Aelatis  Mediae  (1856),  and  Veneiekniss  dtr  ..  aUistinducktn  nnd 
altnonoetisiktn  ,  ,  .  von  iSsS  bit  tS79  eruhitncnen  Sckrijten  (1880). 
CI.  Iceland. 

*  An  account  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  manuscripts  (to  about  iijo) 
is  given  by  J.  Hoffory  in  the  COtt.  Gel.  Am.  (1881),  p.  478  sq. 

•A  short  review  of  the  most  important  Old  Icelandic  manuscripts 
(and  their  editions),  classed  according  to  subjects,  is  gi\Tn  by 
0.  Brenner,  Attnordisches  Handbuck,  pp.  13  sq.  The  principal 
collections  of  manuscripts  arc — (1)  the  Amamagnaean  (AM.)  in 
Copenhagen,  founded  by  Ami  Magniisson  (d.  1730);  (2)  Iheeonection 
of  the  Royal  Library  (Reg.)  in  Copenhagen,  founded  by  T.  TocfaeM 
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The  ddat  form  oC  the  Icehimfic  langnaie  is.  however,  not  pie- 
•trved  in  the  above-mentioned  earliest  manuscript!  of  the  later 
g^^  half  of  the  lath  century,  which  are  written  in  the  language 

^rr  of  their  own  age,  but  in  far  later  ones  of  the  t3th  century, 

^  which  contain  poems  by  the  oldest  Icelandic  poets,  audi 

^  ^  as  the  renowned  Egili  Skallagri  mason  (about  950)  and  the 
unknown  authors  of  the  so-called  Edda-songs.  In  spite  of  the 
late  date  of  the  manuscripts,  the  metrical  form  has  been  the  means 
at  preserving  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient  language.  But,  as  already 
fcmarkcd.  durins:  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  this  dialect  differa 
but  Utde  from  Norwegian,  though  in  the  12th  this  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

We  may  hero  contrast  a  specimen  of  the  above-mentioned  oldest 
Icelandic  manuscript  with  an  almost  contemporary  Norwegian  one 
(Cod.  AM.  619;  see  below}:— 

Ted. — En   fat    es        None. — En  lat  er 

vitanda,  at  atlt  ma  vitanda,  at  alit  ma 

andlega  merUasc  oc  andtcga  mcrklasc  oc 

lyllasc  f  OSS,  ^tat  cs  fyllasc  i  0%  fat  er 

tn     kirkio     bunings  til     kirldu     minings 

cfa  fionosto  farf  at  e0a  til  ftionasto  ban 

haua,  ef   vcr  liuom  at  hafa,  ef  v^r  Hmm 

sva  hreinlcga  at  v6r  sva  rxinlcga,  at  v^ 

sem  verfcr  at  callasc  scm  vcrfftr  at  kallaac 

go^  mustcro.  gu6a  mystcri. 


Engl. — And  that  is 
to  be  known  that  all 
that  is  needed  for  the 
decoration  of  the 
church  or  the  service 
may,  spiritually,  be 
found  and  imitated 
within  us,  if  we  Uvc 
so  cleanly  that  we  are 
worthy  to  be  called 
God's  temple. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  language  is,  generally  speaking,  archaic, 
we  find  in  the  Icelandic  text  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  essential 
characteristics  of  Icelandic  as  opposed  to  Norwegian,  viz.  the  more 
complete  vowel  assimilation  (^ionosto,  bioHOMto;  cf.  also,  e.g. 
IceL  kaUtpam,  Norw.  kaltiOum,  we  called)  and  the  retention  of 
initial  n  before  r  {hreinkga,  raintfia),  t  and  n.  Other  differences, 
some  of  which  occur  at  this  period,  others  a  little  later,  are — in 
IceL  lengthening  of  a,  o,  «  before  //,  /{,  Ik,  Im  and  Ip  (as  Iccl.  kdtfr, 
Norw.  and  oldest  Icel.  kaifr,  half) ;  later  still,  also  of  a,  i,  m  and  v 
before  Kg  and  nk ;  Icel.  ti  and  ey  for  older  f  and  ^y  (as  in  Icei. 
rfliAiw,  keyra,  Norw.  and  oldest  led.  dfima,  to  deem,  k^yrOt  to 
hear);  IceL  termination  of  3nd  plur.  of  verbs  in  -0  (f)  or  *A  but 
Norw.  often  in  -r  (as  Iccl.  takiS,  -I,  Norw.  lakir,  you  take).  These 
points  may  be  sufncicnt  to  characterize  the  language  of  the  eari'ftr 

dasaical  "  period  of  IccUndk  (about  1 150-1350).  At  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  the  written  language  undergoes  material  changes, 
owin^  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  powerful  influence  oC 
Soom  Sturloson.  Thus  in  unaccented  syltables  i  now  appears  for 
older  r,  and  u  (at  first  only  when  followed  by  one  or  more  con* 
sonants  belonging  to  the  same  syllable)  for  0;  the  passive  ends  in 
'»  for  -sk.  The  other  differences  from  Norweejan,  mentioned  above 
as  occurring  later,  are  now  completely  established.  With  the  be- 
ginning at  the  14th  century  there  appear  several  new  linguistic 
phenomena:  a  «  is  inserted  between  nnal  r  and  a  preceding  con- 
aooant  (as  in  rfJkiif,  mighty);  ^  (pronounced  as  an  open  0)  passes 
iato  d  (the  character  dwas  not  introduced  till  the  l6th  century),  or 
before  ng,  nk  into  am  (as  l^gAf/U,  pronounced  laungfidU);  e  before 
*f.  mk  passes  into  #1;  a  little  later  i  passcs'into  ie,  and  the  passive 
changes  its  termination  from  -t,  oldest  -sk,  into  -%t  (or  -tst)  (as  in 
kattaUf  to  be  callcdj.  The  post-classical  period  of  Old  Icelandic 
J1350-1530),  which  IS,  from  a  litcraiy  point  of  view,  of  but  little 
importance,  already  shows  marked  dincrenccs  that  are  characteristic 
of  Modem  Icelandic;  kn  has.  except  in  the  northern  dialects,  passed 
into  kn,  as  in  knUlr,  knot;  as  early  as  the  isth  cemuiy  we  find 
^  for  tf  and  rt  (Mfaitc,  pronounced  faddla,  to  fall),  ddn  for  nn  and 
n  (as  kem,  pron.  itoddn,  horn),  and  a  little  later  the  pasnve  ends 
in  -St,  t.f.  kwast,  to  be  called. 

Although  dialectical  differences  are  not  altogether  wantirw,  they 
do  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in  the  OTd  Icelandic  literary 

"-^   ^Tr 

part  of  the  inan 


V 
Thus,  in  some  manuscripts  we  find  ft  replaced 

ofst,  often);  in  manuscripts  from  the  western 

land  there  appears  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a 


tendency  to  diange  //,  rf  into  lb,  rb  {tolf,  tolb,  twelve;  \>^rf,hgrb, 
vaet),  otc  To  what  extent  the  language  of  Greenland  dincred 
from  that  of  Iceland  we  cannot  judge  from  the  few  runic  monuments 
wbidi  have  oome  down  to  us  from  that  colony. 

Apart  from  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  attempts  at  a  gram- 
oatical  treatment  of  Old  Icelandic  in  the  middle  ages  which  we  have 
^.  mentioned  above,  grammar  as  a  science  can  only  be  said 

^^^^  to  have  begun  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  grammar, 
7***"^^  written  by  the  Icelander  Runolphus  Jonas  (d.  1654),  dales 
from  1651.  His  contemporary  and  compatriot  Cudmund 
Andieae  (d.  1654)  compiled  the  first  dictionary,  which  was  not, 
however,  edited  till  1683  (by  the  Dane  Pctrua  Resenius,  d.  1688). 
The  first  scholars  who  ituciied  Old  Icelandic  systematically  wefe 
R.  K.  Rask  (1787-1832),  whose  works'  laid  the  foundation  to  our 


(d.  1719)  and  BrynjAlfr  Svetnsson  (d.  1674);  (3)  the  DeUgardiancol 

lactkm  (Delac.  or  Ups.)  at  Upsala,  founded  '       ' 

Gabrid  dc  la  Gardie :  (4)  the  Stockholm  collect 

by  j6n  Rtq^ntan  (in  i66_3)  and  J6n  Eggcrtson  (in  1683). 


by  Magnus 
n.),  founded 


>'£.{.  Veiiednini  Hi  det  Islcndske  spret  (181 1);  in  a  new,  nuch- 
improved  Swedish  edition,  Anwismng  til  Id&ndikan  (1818). 


knowledge  of  the  l.mguage.  ami  his  great  contemporary  Jac.  Crimm, 
in  whose  Deutsche  Or^mniaiik  (1819  seq.)  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  Icelandic-  Those  who  since  the  time  of  Rask  and  Grimm  have 
principally  deserved  well  of  Icelandic  grammar  are — among  the 
Norwegians,  the  ingenious  and  learned  P.  A.  Munch  (d.  1863),  to 
whom  wc  really  owe  the  normalized  orthography  that  has  hitherto 
been  most  in  uhc  in  editing  Old  Icelandic  texts,  and  the  solid  worker 
at  the  syntax,  M.  Nygaard;  the  learned  Icelander  K.  Gislason  (d. 
1891).  whose  works  arc  chiefly  devoted  to  phonetic  researches;*  the 
Danish  scholars.  K.J.  Lyngby  (d.  1871),  the  author  of  an  essay  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Icelandic  orthography  and  phonetics, 
and  L.  F.  A.  VVimmer,  who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  study  of 
the  etymology.  The  latest  and  greatest  Icelandic  grammar  is  by  the 
Swede  A.  Norcen.*  As  lexicographers  the  first  rank  is  held  by  the 
Icelanders  S.  Egilsson  (d.  i8w).«  G.  Vigfusson  (d.  1889),'  and 
J.  Porkclsson  (d.  1904),*  the  Norwegian  J.  Fritzner  (d.  1893),'  the 
Swede  L.  Larsson."  and  the  German  H.  Gering.» 

2.  Modern  Icdattdic  is  generally  dated  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  into  Iceland;  the  book  first  printed,  the  New 
Testament  of  1540,  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  „  . 
Modern  Icelandic  document.  Although,  on  account  of  the  ^  to«dfc 
exceedingly  conser^•ativc  tendency  of  Icelandic  ortho-  «•**■**■ 
graphy.  the  laneuapc  of  Modern  Icelandic  literature  still  seems  to  be 
almost  identical  wiih  the  language  of  the  17th  century,  it  has  in 
reality  undergone  a  constant  and  active  development,  and,  phonetic- 
ally rcBarded,  has  changed  considerably.  Indeed,  energetic  efTorts 
to  bring  about  an  orthography  more  in  accordance  with  phonetics 
were  made  during  the  years  1835-1847  by  the  magazine  entitled 
Fjolnir,  where  wc  find  such  authors  as  J6nas  Hallgrimsson  and  Konr. 
Gislason;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  Of  more  remarkable 
etymological  changes  in  Modem  Icelandic  we  may  note  -^ 
the  following:  y.  v^and  ey  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  l^J^ 
century  coincided  with  1,  f  and  ei;  the  long  vowels  d,  ^-_,-_ 
rf  and  6  have  passed  into  the  diphthongs  au  (at  least  »"*»'* 

about  16^0),  ai  (about  1700),  ou,  e.g.  nUil,  language,  mSa,  to  speak, 
ilsill,  chair;  g  before  »,  j  is  changed  into  dj  (after  a  consonant)  or  j 
(after  a  vowel),  e.g.  tiggia,  to  lie,  eigi,  not;  in  certain  other  cases  g 
has  passed  into  gw  or  w,  e.g.  Idgur,  low,  Ijuga,  to  lie;  initial  g  before 
«  is  silent,  e.g.  {g)naga,  to  gnaw;  ps,  p(  have  passed  into/v,//;  66, 
dd^  £Z  are  pronounced  as  bb,  dl,  gk,  and  //,  rl,  nn,  rn  now  in  most 
positions  (not,  however,  before  d,  t  and  i.  and  in  pet  names)  as  dll, 
dtn,  asfjail,  mountain,  bjorn,  bear;/  before  n  is  now  pronounced  as 
bf>,  as  hrafn,  raven,  &c.  Both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax  wc  find 
early,  e.g,  in  the  lawbook  JonsbSk,  printed  in  i578(-i58o),  Danish 
exercising  an  important  influence,  as  might  be  expected  from 
political  circumstances.  In  the  i8th  centurj-,  however,  we  meet  with 
purist  tendencies.  As  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  century  may  be 
mentioned  the  poet  Eggcrt  (^lafsson  (d.  1768),  whose  poems  were  not 
printed  till  1832.  Worthy  of  mention  in  the  history  of  Modern 
Icelandic  language  arc  the  learned  societies  which  appeared  in  the 
^ame  centurv,  of  which  the  first,  under  the  name  of  "  HiO  6syniIoga,** 
uas  cstablishetl  in  1760.  At  this  time  archaic  tendencies,  going  back 
to  the  Old  Icelandic  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  were  continually 
gaining  ^und.  In  the  igth  century  the  following  won  especial 
renown  m  Icelandic  literature:  Biarne  p6rarcn5cn  (d.  1841), 
Iceland's  greatest,  lyric  poet,  and  Jonas  Hallgrlmsson  (d.  1845), 
ixrrhaps  its  most  prominent  i)ro&c-author  in  modern  times. 

The  dialectical  diflfcrcnccs  in  Modern  Icelandic  are  comparatively 
trifling  and  chiefly  phonetic.  The  Westland  dialect  has,  for  example, 
preserved  the  Old  Icelandic  long  a,  while  the  other  niMttctM. 
ilialccts  have  changed  it  to  the  diphthong  au;  inthe 
Northland  dialect  initial  tn  is  preserved,  in  the  others  changed  into 
kn;  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island  Old  Icelandic  hv 
appear^  as  kv,  in  a  part  of  soutn-eastcrn  Iceland  as  x,  in  the  other 
dialects  as  yir,  e.g.  hvolpur,  whelp.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it 
may  bo  noted  that  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  traces  are  found 
of  a  French-Icelandic  language,  which  arose  from  the  long  sojourn  <rf 
French  fishermen  there. 

Owinjg  to  the  exclusive  interest  taken  in  the  ancient  language, 
but  little  attention  is  given  e\'cn  now  to  the  grammatical  treatment 
nf  Modern  Icelandic.   Some  notices  of  the  language  of  the  q„„^ 
17th  centur>'  may  l>e  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned   _,,w| 
grammar  of  Runolphus  Jonas  (i 651),  and  for  the  language  („j|^,j,, 
i>f  the  i8th  from  Rask's  grammatical  works.     For  the 
l.mguagc  of  our  own  time  there  is  hardly  anything  to  refer  to  but 
F.    JAnsson's   very   short    hlandsk   St>roglare    (1905):   cf.    also  B. 
Magnusson   Olsen's  x-atuable   paper       Zur  neuislandischcn  Gram- 
matik  "  {Germania.  xxvii.,  1882).    A  dictionary  of  merit  was  that  of 

*  Especially  Um  f rum  porta  tsUnzkrar  lungu  ifornold  (1846). 

'  Allistdndiscke  und  aitnonvegische  Grammaitk  unter  BeriicksicktU 
guHtdes  Urnordiscften  (1884).  3  Aufl.  (1903). 

*  Lexicon  poeticum  (1854-1860). 

*  An  Icelandk-Enfilisk  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS,  collections  of 
the  late  R.  Cleasby  (1869-1874). 

*  Supplement  til  Islandske  ordb^ger  (1876.  1879-1885  and  1899). 

"*  Ordbot    aver   del    Camte    Sorske    sprog    (1862-1867,    new   od. 

1883.  SCO  J. 

*  OrdflrrAdtti  de  &hta  islondilta  kandikrifUrna  (1^91), 

■  VoUstOttdiges  WdrUrbuck  ih  den  Liedem  der  Edda  (1903). 
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Bjflra  Haktocien  (d.  1794).  edited  in  1814  by  Rask,  Cleiuby- 
Vig(6sson*t  dictionary  mentioned  above  alio  pays  some  attention 
to  the  RKxlern  language.  A  really  convenient  Modern  Icelandic 
dictionary  is  still  wanting,  the  desideracum  bein^  only  partly  supplied 
by  J.  Thorkelsson's  excellent  SuppUnumt  tU  ttUndslu  ordbpger,  iii. 
(1890-1894). 

n.  Norwegian  or  Norse. — Tlie  (Xd  Norwe^an  language 
(till  the  Reformation)  was  not,  like  the  modem  language,  con- 
/iMMMta  fined  to  Norway  and  the  Faeroes,  but  was,  as  already 
^^"^  stated,  for  some  time  spoken  in  parts  of  Ireland  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hebrides, 
Shetland  and  Orkney  (in  the  last  two  groups  of  islands  it  con- 
tinued to  survive  down  to  the  end  of  the  xSth  century),  and 
also  in  certain  parts  of  western  Sweden  as  at  present  defined 
(Bohusl&n,  S&ma  in  Dalarna,  Jftmtland  and  HStjedalen). 

Our  TcnowlcdRe  of  it  is  due  only  in  a  small  measure  to  runic  in- 
scriptions, (or  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number  (about  150), 
and  of  triliitig  importance  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  cs.pecially 
as  ihey  almost  wholly  belong  to  the  period  between  1050  and  1350,* 
and  consequently  arcconternporar>'  with  or  at  least  not  much  earlier 
than  the  earliest  literature.  The  most  important  are  the  detailed  one 
of  Karlevi  on  Oland,  wherein  a  Norwegian  poet  (towards  1000)  in 
so-called  "  drottkuaett  "  metre  celebrates  a  Danish  chief  "buried  there, 
and  that  of  Frttsd  in  Jamtland,  which  (about  1950)  mentions  the 
christianizing  of  the  province.  The  whole  literature  prcsehvcd  is 
written  in  the  Latin  nlpnabct.  The  earliest  manuscripts  arc  not  much 
later  than  the  oldest  Old  Icelandic  ones,  and  of  the  greatest  interesL 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  earliest  Norwegian  literature  is  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  quantity  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Icelandic.  It 
amounts  merely  to  about  a  score  of  aifferent  works,  and  of  these  but 
few  are  of  any  literary  value.  A  small  fragment  (Cod.  AM.  655.  410, 
Fragm.  ix.,  A,  B,  c),  a  collection  of  legends,  no  doubt  written  a  little 
before  i2(X),  is  retarded  as  the  earliest  extant  manuscript.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  13th  century  we  have  the  Nonvegian  Book  of 
Homilies  (Cod.  AM.  619,  410)  and  several  fragments  of  law-books 
(e.g.  the  older  Cula\\ingsla'w  and  the  older  Ei^iva\nns,staw).  Of 
later  manuscripts  the  ao-callcd  legendary  Olafssaga  (Cod.  Dclag.  8, 
fol.),  from  about   1250,  deserves  mention.     The  chief  manuscript 

{Cod.  AM.  243  B.,  fol.)  of  the  principal  work  in  Old  Norwegian 
Itcraturc,  the  Speculum  regale  or  Kmiungssku^sid  ("  Mirror  for 
Kings,")  is  again  a  little  later.  The  masses  of  charters  which— 
occurring  throughout  the  whole  middle  age  of  Norway  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century — afford  much  information,  especially 
concerning  the  dialectical  differences  of  the  language,  arc  likewise 
of  great  philological  importance. 

As  in  Old  Icelandic  so  in  Old  Norwegian  we  do  not  find  the  most 
primitive  forms  in  the  oldest  MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  us;  for 
-  that  purpose  we  must  recur  to  somewhat  later  ones,  con- 

.  .  taining  old  poems  from  limes  as  remote  as  the  days  of 

LqnMn>  P°''^'°'""  Homklofi  (end  of  the  9th  century-)-  U  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  language  at  this  epoch  differed 
so  little  from  other  Scandinavian  dialects  that  it  could  scarcely  yet 
be  called  by  a  distinctive  name,  and  also  that,  as  Icelandic  scnarate4 
itself  from  the  Norwegian  mother-tongue  (about  900),  the  difference 
between  the  two  languages  was  at  first  infinitely  small — as  far,  of 
course,  as  the  literary  language  is  concerned.  From  the  I3tli 
century,  however,  they  exhibit  more  marked  differences;  for,  while 
Icelandic  develops  to  a  great  extent  independently,  Norwegian,  owing 
to  geographical  and  political  circumstances,  is  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  Eastern  Scandinavian  languages.  The  most  important 
differences  between  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  at  the  epoch  of  the 
oldest  M^.  (about  1200)  have  already  been  noted.  The  tendency  in 
Norwegian  to  reduce  the  use  of  the  so-called  u-Uralaut  has  already 
been  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  in  Norwegian  in 
the  13th  century  another  kind  of  vow  el -assimilation,  almost  un- 
known to  Icelandic,  the  vowel  in  terminations  being  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable.  Thus,  for  Instance, 
we  find  in  some  manuscripts  (as  the  above-mentioned  legendary 
Oiafstoio)  that  the  vowels  «,  0.  0  and  long  a,  a  are  followed  in 
terminations  by  e,  0;  t,  h,  y,  and  iJiort  a,  a,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
it  «— aa  in  b^ner,  prayers,  honor,  women;  but  tifiir,  times,  tungur, 
tongues.  The  same  fact  occurs  in  certain  Old  Swedish  manuscripts. 
When  Norway  had  been  united  later  with  Sweden  under  one  crown 
(1319)  we  meet  pure  Suecisms  in  the  Norwegian  literary  language. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  14lh  century  exhibits  several  differences 
from  the  old  language:  rt,  m  arc  sometimes  assimilated  into  U, 
nn — as  kdi  (elder  hart),  man,  lumn  {korn),  com,  prestanner  {^sl- 
amir),  the  priests;  t  passes  into  y  before  r,  ^-as  AyrAir  (AirWr), 
shepherd,  lyk]^  [iykill),  key;  final  -r  after  a  consonant  is  changed 
into  -or.  -er,  -tr,  -or.  -ur  or  -tfr.  sometimes  only  -a,  -e,  -a, — as  hesltr 
ikesir),  horse,  Mbr  (bdkr),  book^  the  names  \cUeifmr  (]>orlei/r), 
CitOUeifit  (GuVUtfr).  About  the  be^nning  of  the  15th  century  initial 
Av  occurs  lor  old  ko  (not,  however,  in  pronouns,  which  take  kw  only  in 


^The  latest  runc-stoncs  are  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
Owing  to  influence  of  the  learned,  such  stones  appear  again  tii  the 
17U1  century,  e.g.  in  Tetemarken. 


western  Norway],  as  the  local  name  QntaeX  fJbffr,  white).  During 
the  15th  century.  Norway  being  united  with  [>enmark,  and  at 
intervals  also  with  Sweden,  a  great  many  Danisms  and  a  few  Suecisms 
are  imported  into  the  language.  As  Suecisms  we  may  mention  the 
termination  -fs  of  the  sncTpcrs.  plur.  instead  of  -i>,  -i5  (as  titin,  ycu 
will).  The  most  important  Danisms  are  the  following:  b,  d  arid  g 
are  substituted  for  p,  t  and  k — as  in  the  local  names  Nab^  (cariier 
A^apa),  Ttedm  sogn  {[meita  sokn);    -a  in  terminations  passes  into 


•e — as  k^e  ik^yra)  to  hear,  s^ke  (ifUkia),  to  seek;  single  Danish 
words  are  introduoKl — as  iek  (f«),  I.  u  (tid),  to  see;  tppfie  (sj^yrta), 
to  ask,  &c.    Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  the  Danish  influence 


shows  an  immense  increase,  which  marks  the  gradual  decline  of 
Norwegian  literature,  until  at  last  Norwegian  as  a  literary  language  is 
completely  supplanted  by  Danish.  During  the  15th  century  Norway 
has  hardly  any  literature  except  charters,  and  as  early  as  the  end  oif 
that  century  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  are  written  in  almost 
pure  Danish.  In  the  i6th  century,  again,  charters  written  in 
Norwegian  occur  only  as  rare  exceptions,  and  from  the  Reformatioa 
onward,  when  the  Bible  and  the  old  laws  were  translated  into  Danish, 
not  into  Norwegian,  Danish  was  not  only  the  Undi^Mited  literary 
language  of  Norway,  but  also  the  colloquial  language  of  dwdlers  ia 
towns  and  of  those  who  had  learned  to  read. 

Dialectical  differences,  as  above  hinted,  occur  In  great  number 
in  the  Norwegian  charters  of  the  13th,  14th  and  l^th  centuries. 
Especially  marked  is  the  difference  between  the  language 
of  western  Norway,  which,  in  many  respects,  shows  a 
development  parallet  to  that  of  Icelandic,  and  the  language  of 
eastern  Norway,  which  eidiibits  still  more  striking  correspondences 
wilh  contemporary  Old  Swedish.  The  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  eastern  dialects  of  this  epoch  are  the  followiitf  :— 
a  is  changed  into  a  in  the  pronouns  tMrKM,  this,  ^at,  that,  ana  the 
particle  Ixrr,  there  (tht-  latter  as  early  as  the  13th  century),  and 
fatcr  on  (in  the  14th  ccntun^)  also  in  terminations<after  a  long  root 
syllable — as  senda,  to  "endj  A^yrff,  to  hear  (but  gera,  to  do,  stta, 
to  know);  ia  passes  (as  in  Old  Swedish  and  Old  Danish)  into  s^— 
as  hiarla  (led.  hiarla),  heart;  y  sometimes  passes  into  i»  before  r, 
/*-a$  kiurder,  shcphcnJ,  lykiul,  key,  instead  of  kyr^r,  lykyi  (older 
still,  hirtsir,  lykill;  see  above);  final  -r  after  a  consonant  often 
passes  into  -ar.  -or,  sometimes  only  into  -a,  -a — as  prestar  (prestr), 
priest;  b^ikar  (h^kr),  boolcs;  dat.  sing,  frr^ffa  (frr09r),  (to  a)  brDtber; 
tl  passes  into  Isl,  sl^^s  lula  llitla),  (the)  litlk:,  the  name  AtaU,  Asl* 
(Alte);  rs  gives  a  "  tliick  i-cound  (written  Is}— mm  B^doU, 
genitive  of  the  name  lhrg\>6rr',  nd,  /d  are  asstmilated  into  ms,  U — 
as  bann  {band),  band,  tlie  local  name  VestJoU  {Vestjold);  and  (as 
far  back  as  the  13th  century)  traces  occur  of  the  vowel  assirailatiofi, 
"  tiljaevning,"  that  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  modem  Nor- 
wegian dialects — as  vuko,  tuku,  for  vaku  (Icel.  9fko,  -u),  accusative 
singular  of  vaka,  wake,  mykyil  for  myktU,  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  characteristics  of  the  western  dialects  may  be  noted  the 
following:  final  -r  after  a  consonant  pssses  into  -w,  -or,  or  -i>, 
~et  ,1-  :,'(-■  f:  .''\  winter,  reltur  {rittr),  right,  ^/Itor  (q/i(r),  again; 
5/1  >     >    la  isysla),  charge;  «v  is  changed  into  km 

alM>  in  pronwuiw — am  iht-r  (kuerr),  who.  iuasnt  (kuersu),  how. 

This  splitting  of  the  language  into  dialects  seems  to  have  continued 
to  gain  ground,  probably  with  greater  rapidity  as  a  Norwegian 
literary  languagie  no  longer  existed.  Thus  it  is  very  likdy  that  the 
present  dialecticat  division  was  in  all  essentials  accompUwed  about 
the  year  1600;  for,  judging  from  the  first  work  on  Norwegwn 
dialectology,'  the  S^Ddfjora  (NVcstem  Norway)  dialect  at  least 
possessed  at  that  time  most  01  its  present  features.  A  little  ckqg- 
calendar  of  the  year  1644  seems  to  prove  the  same  regarding  the 
Valdcrs  (Southern  Norway)  dialect.  How  far  the  ^d  Norwegian 
dialects  on  the  Faeroes,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  the  Scottish 
islands,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Man  differed  from  the  mother-tongue  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  on  account  of  the  few  irmaants  of  these 
dialects  which  exist  apart  from  local  names,  via.  some  charters 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  onward)  from  the  Faeroes, 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  a  few  runic  inscriptions  from  the 
Orkneys. (thirty  in  number),  and  the  Isle  of  Man  (about  thirty  in 
number).'  These  runic  inacriutioris,  however,  on  account  of  thetr 
imperfect  orthography,  throw  but  little  lijht  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
Orkney  dialect  we  knon/  at  least  that  initial  U,  kn,  kr  still  preserved 
k  in  the  13th  century — that  is,  at  least  two  hundred  years  kwgcr 
than  in  Norway. 

Old  Norwegian  grammar  has  hitherto  always  been  taken  up  in 
connexion  with  Old  Icelandic,  and  confined  to  notes  and  appendices 
inserted  in  worlcs  on  Icelandic  grammar.  A  systematic 
treatise  on  Old  Norwegian  grammar  is  still  wanting,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  work  by  the  Danish  scholar 
N.  M.  Petersen  (d.  1862],  which,  although  brief  and 
decidedly  antiquated,  deserves  all  praise.  Among  those  who  in 
recent  days  have  above  all  deserved  wcU  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Old  Norwegian  mav  be  mentioned,  as  to  the  grammar,  the  Swede  E. 
Wsdstein  and  the  Norwegian  M.  Hxgsud;  as  to  the  lexicography* 
the  Norwegian  ^.  Hertzbcrg,  for  the  law  terms,  and  O.  Ryffh  (d. 
1B99),  for  the  local  names,  while  the  personal  names  are  coflccted 
by  the  Swede  E.  H.  Lind.    A  most  valuable  collection  of  materials 


'  C.  Jensen's  Norsk  dtttionarium  dUr  glesebog  {1646). 
*5cs  P.  M.  C.  Kermode.  Jfasx  Crosses  (1907)- 
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lor  judgiog  of  the  dialectical  variettet  exists  in  the  Norwegian 
durters,  carefully  and  accurately  edited  by  the  Norwegian  scholarB 
C  Langc  (d.  1861),  C  R.  Unger  (d.  1897)  and  H.  J.  Hutfeldt-Kaaa.' 
III.  SwEMSH. — The  Pte-Refonnation  language  is  called 
<»d  Swedish. 

I.  OU  5«wduA.— The  territory  of  the  Old  Swedish  comprehended— 
(1)  Sweden,  except  the  most  northerly  part,  where  Lappiih  (and 
Finnish?)  was^xiken,  the  most  southerly  (SkiLne,  Halland 
and  Blekioge)  and  certain  parts  of  western  Sweden ;  (a) 
extenuve  maritime  tracts  of  Finland,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  with  their  surrounding  islands;  and  (3}  certain  places  in 
Russia,  where  Swedish  was  spoken  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
oUest  but  also  the  most  meagre  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Old 
S^vdish  are  those  words,  almost  exclusively  personal  names  (nearly 
one  hundred),  which  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  language 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  realm  by  Swedes  (in  862),  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  influenced  by  Russian  phonetic 
laws,  preserved  tn  two  Russian  documents  of  the  years  01 1  and  9.14 — 
as  /(«r.  (O.  Sw.  JngBar)^  Rurik  (Hr^rikr),  Ofeg  (Ilialge,  secondary 
form  oi  Helff),  Otia  {litalfa,  Helia).  Of  about  the  same  date,  but 
of  an  infinitely  greater  importance,  are  the  runic  inscriptions, 
amounting  in  number  to  about  two  thousand,  which  have  been 
found  cut  on  stones  (carely  wood,  metal  or  other  materials)  almost 
all  over  Sweden,  though  they  occur  most  frequently  (about  half 
of  the  total  number)  m  the  province  of  Uppland,  next  to  which 
come  Sfldcrmanland.  with  nearly  three  hundred  inscriptions,  then 
(MergOtland,  and  Gotland,  with  more  than  two  hundred  each. 
For  the  most  part  they  occur  on  tombstones  or  monuments  in 
memory  of  deceased  relatives;  rarely  they  are  public  notices. 
Their  form  is  often  metrical,  in  part  at  least.  Most  of  them  are 
anonymous,  in  so  far  that  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  name  of  the  man  who  ordered  them  is  recorded. 
Of  the  engravers  named,  about  seventy  in  number,  the  three  most 
productive  arc  Ubtr,  Bali  and  AsmundrlCarasun,  all  three  principally 
working  in  Upland;  the  first -mentioned  name  is  signed  on  nearly 
evhty,  the  others  on  about  thirt)^  and  forty  stones  respectively. 
Tncse  inscriptions  vary  very  much  in  age,  belonging  to  alt  centuries 
of  Old  Swedish,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  date  from 
the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  From  heathen  times — as  well  as  from 
the  last  two  centuries  of  the  middle  ages — we  have  comparatively 
few.  The  oldest  are  perhaps  the  Ingelstad  inscription  in  Ostergdt- 
Und.  the  Sparidsa  inscription  in  Vasterjtdtland,  and  the  Gursten  one 
found  in  tne  north  of  Smfiland,  all  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
9th  century.  The  rune-stone  from  Kok  in  Ostergtttland  probably 
dates  from  about  A.D.  900.  Its  inscription  surpasses  all  the  others 
both  is  length  (more  than  750  runes)  and  in  the  importance  of  its 
contents,  which  are  equally  interesting  as  regards  philology  and 
the  history  of  culture;  it  is  a  fragment  (partly  in  metrical  form) 
of  an  Old  Swedish  heroic  tale,  rrom  about  the  year  1040  we 
possess  the  inscriptions  of  Asmundr  Karasun,  and  the  so-called 
]ng\-ar  monuments  (more  than  twenty  in  number),  erected  most  of 
them  in  Sddermanland,  in  honour  of  the  men  who  fell  in  a  great 
war  in  eastern  Europe  under  the  command  of  a  certain  Ingvar; 
the  stones  cut  by  Bali  belong  to  the  time  c.  1060.  Somewhat  later 
are  the  inscriptions  cut  by  Ubtr,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  I3th 
crnrury  is  the  remarkable  inscription  on  the  door-rinf[  of  the  church 
ci  Forsa  in  Helsingland,  containing  the  oldest  Scandinavian  statute 
aow  preserved,  as  well  as  other  inscriptions  from  the  same  province, 
written  in  a  particular  variety  of  the  common  runic  alphabet,  the 
KHcaltcd  "  staflosa "  (staffless,  without  the  perpendicular  staff) 
runes,  as  the  long  genealogical  inscription  on  the  Malstad -stone. 
The  inscriptions  <a  the  folbwing  centuries  are  of  far  less  philological 
interest,  because  after  the  13th  century  there  exists  another  and 
akore  fruitful  source  for  Old  Swedish,  vtz.  a  literature  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  runic  literature  nothing  has  been  procrved 
to  our  days.  The  literature  in  the  Latin  letters  is  both  in  quality 
and  extent  incomparably  inferior  to  Old  Icelandic,  though  it,  at 
least  in  quantity,  cunsicferably  surpasses  Old  Norwegian.  In  age. 
however,  it  is  inferior  to  both  of  tnem,  beginning  only  in  the  13th 
rcoiury.  The  oldest  of  the  extant  manuscripts  is  a  fragment  of  the 
Otdcr  VAstg6taluw,  written  about  the  year  1250.  A  complete  codex 
(Cod.  Holm.  B  59)  of  the  same  law  dates  from  about  1285,  snd  is 
f^loloffically  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  other  works  of  value 
from  a  philological  point  of  vtcw  we  only  mention  a  codex  of  the 
Sodtrmannalav  (Cod.  Holm.  B  V})  of  about  1325,  a  codex  of  the 
Upplaitdsiaw  (Cod.  Ups.  13),  the  two  manuscripts  containing  a 
(oltecrion  of  legends  generally  named  Cod*  Bureania  (written  a 
Ultte  after  1350)  and  Cod.  BiidsUnianus  (between  I4J0  and  1450). 
and  the  great  Oxensiiernian  manuscript,  which  conmts  chiefly  of 
a  collection  of  legends  written  for  the  most  part  in  I385.  The 
vrry  numerous  Old  Swedish  charters,  from  1343  downwards,  arr 
also  of  great  importance-' 


'  Diphmatarinm  Norveiicum  (1847,  sqqOi  16  vols,  have  appeared. 

*The  CNd  Swedish  monuments  are  101  the  most  part  published 
m  the  following  collections: — Snnska  farmkrifts&iUkapels  tam- 
Imtjtr,  131  pans  (1844-1907);  C.  J.  Schlyter,  Samlini  af  Sperifts 
tamia  Uiftr,  vols.  i.*vii.  and  a.-xii.  (1827-1869);  Svenskt  DiptO' 
matArium  (6  vols..  1829-1878.  new  series.  4  vols..  187.%-19(H). 


Old  Swedish,  during  its  earliest  prc-literary  period  (800-1225), 

retains  quite  as  original  a  character  as  contemporary  Form 
Old  Icelandic  and  Old  Norwegian.  The  first  part  of  the  otth* 
inscription  of  the  RiJkstonc  running  thus —  lamgungt. 

AFT  UAMU[>  STANTA   RUNaTZ    \>\R   .    IN  UARIN  Fa1)I 
FAfli?  AFT  FAIKI^N  SUNU,* 

and  probably  pronounced —  >  , 

aft  Wamofl  stgnda  runaR  {laR;  en  Warinn  fSBi  fafliR  aft 
fa-'ighigin  sunu, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  same  fcrm  in  contemporary  Icelandic, 
except  the  last  word,  which  would  probably  have  had  the  less 
original  form  sun.  The  formal  changes  of  the  Swedish  language 
during  this  period  are,  generally  speakmg,  such  as  appear  about  the 
same  time  in  all  the  members  of  the  group — as  the  change  of  soft 
R  into  common  r  (the  Rok-slone  runuR,  later  runar,  runes;  this 
appeared  earliest  after  dental  consonants,  later  after  an  accented 
vowel),  and  the  change  of  i]i  into  st  (in  the  loth  century  rati\ii, 
later  raxsti,  raised);  or  they  arc,  at  least,  common  to  it  with  Nor- 
wegian— as  the  dropping  of  A  before  /,  n  and  r  (in  the  loth  century 
hrauK,  younger,  r^r,  cairn),  and  the  changing  of  nasal  vowels  (the 
long  ones  latest)  into  non- nasalized.  But  the  case  is  altogether 
different  during  what  we  may  call  the  clas&ical  period  of  Old  Swedish 
(1255-1375),  the  time  of  the  later  runic  inscrijitions  and  the  oldest 
literature.  During  this  period  the  language  is  already  distinctly 
separate  from  the  (literary)  Icelandic- Norwegian  (though  not  yet 
very  much  from  Danish).    The  words  of  the  Older  Vaslgbtaiaw— 

FALDER  KLOCKA  .SIDER  I  HOVO[)  MANNI,  DOtI  SOPCN  MAKCHUU  f^RIH, 

EN  HAN  FAR  DANA  AF — * 
would  in  contemporary  Icelandic  be— 

fellr  klukka  niOr  f  hofuO  manni,  bf^ti  s6kn  m^rkum  {nim. 
cf  nann  fifr  bana  af. 
These  few  words  exhibit  instances  of  the  following  innovations  in 
Swedish: — d  is  inserted  between  U  (nn)  and  a  following  r  (as  b 
between  m  and  /,  r,  and  p  between  m  and  t,  n — as  hamhrar,  Iccl. 
hamrar,  hammers,  sampt,  led.  samt,  together  with);  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  between  final  r  and  a  preceding  consonant;  a  in 
terminations  is  often  changed  into  d;  a  u  in  the  final  sjllable 
causes  no  change  of  a  preceding  a;  the  present  tense  takes  the  vowel 
of  the  infinitive  (antf  the  preterite  subjunctive  that  of  preterite 
indicative  plural).  Other  important  changes,  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  but  probably,  partly  at  least,  of  a  somewhat  older  date,  are 
the  following: — ^all  diphthongs  arc  contracted  (as  ^gha,  Iccl.  auga, 
eye;  f^r^ma,  Icel.  dreyma,  to  dream;  sten,  Iccl.  sUinn,  stone— traces 
of  which  we  find  as  early  as  the  12th  century);  6  has  passed  into  i 
(as  kna,  Iccl.  A«^,  knee) ;  ia  into  ia,  as  in  £^stern  Norwegian  (as 
hstrrta,  Iccl.  hiarta,  heart);  iu  into  y  after  r,  and  a  consonant  -+1 
{asfiypha,  led.  ftiuga,  to  fly);  the  forms  of  the  three  persons  singular 
■of  verbs  have  assimilated  (except  in  the  so-called  strong  preterite); 
the  2nd  person  plural  ends  in  -in  for-iO,  -«5.  The  transition  to  the 
14th  century  is  marked  by  important  changes: — short  y,  e.g.,  passed 
into  0  in  many  positions  (as  a^r  for  dyr,  door,  &c.);  there  appeared 
a  so-called  law  of  vowel  balance,  according  to  which  the  vowels  i 
and  u  arc  always  found  in  terminations  after  a  short  root  syllable, 
and — at  least  when  no  consonant  follows — e  and  o  after  a  long  one 
(as  Gubi,  to  God, /f7  m/u,  for  sale,  but  t  £(ir^,  in  the  court, /cfrtsio, 
assuredly),  and  the  forma  of  the  dative  and  the  accusative  of  pro- 
nouns gradually  became  the  same.  The  number  of  borrowed  words 
is  as  )'ct  very  limited,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  words 
of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  introduced  along  with  Christianity  (as 
kors,  cross,  bref,  epistle,  skdUf  school,  prasler,  priest,  almosa,  alms). 
At  the  middle  of  the  14th  ccntur>*  the  literary  language  undcreoes 
a  remarkable  reform,  developing  at  the  same  time  to  a  '  riksiprik," 
a  uniform  langu.igc,  common  to  a  certain  decree  to  the  whole 
country.  The  ohief  characteristics  of  this  later  Old  Swedish  (1375- 
1526)  are  the  following: — the  long  a  has  passed  into  d  (that  is.  an 
open  o),  and  to  (except  before  g,  k,  rdh,  rt)  into  tpi  (as  ji'd,  sea,  lake). 
;  and  k  {sk)  before  palatal  vowels  arc  softened  into  dj  and  tj  {stj); 
i  and  /  in  unaccented  eyllables  often  pass  into  gh,  dh  (as  Swirighe 
for  Swirike,  Sweden,  Rtedh  for  Itlit,  a  little);  the  articles  tk(gn  (or 
kin),  the,  and  (a  little  later)  en,  a,  come  into  use;  the  dual  pronouns 
vanish;  the  relative  or,  that,  is  changed  with  sum;  the  present 
participle  takes  a  secondary-  form  in  -j  {a^gangandii.  beside  fanj;(in(ff, 
going).  A  little  later  the  following  changes  appear:— a  short  vowel 
is  lengthened  before  a  single  consonant,  first  when  the  consonant 
Ix-longs  to  the  same  syllable  (as  hat,  hate),  afterwards  also  when  it 
belongs  to  the  following  one  (as  kata,  to  hate);  an  auxiliary  vowel 
is  inserted  between  I  or  n  and  a  preceding  consonant  (as  gavel,  gable. 
0ken,  desert);  short  i  often  passes  into  e  (as  leiti,  to  live);  Ik 
passes  into  /;  a  new  conjugation  is  formed  which  has  no  infinitive 
termination,  but  doubles  the  sign  of  the  preterite  (as  bd.  bddde,  bolt, 
to  dwell,  dwelt,  dwelt).  Owing  to  the  political  and  commercial 
state  of  the  country  thc^  languaec  at  this  period  is  deluged  wiih 
borrowed  words  of  Low  German  origin,  mostly  social  and  industrial 
terms,  such  as  the  great  numl)er  of  verbs  in  -fra  (e.g.  htintera,  to 


*  In  memory  of  Wamud  these  runes  stand;  and  Warinn,  his 
father,  wrote  them  in  memory  of  his  son  (by  destiny)  condemned 
to  death. 

*  If  the  bell  l:ill  down  on  anybody's  head,  the  parish  pays  a  fine 
of  three  marks  should  he  die  from  it. 
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handle),  the  substantives  in  -frf  (rdeeH,  robbery),  -inna  {J^ainna^ 
puwx^),-kH{Jromkli,  piety),  be-  {Maia,  to  pay], and  a  great  many 
others  {Uin,  weak,  stnaka,  to  taste,  p&ver,  big,  puni,  purse,  tukt, 
discipline,  briika,  to  use.  twist,  quarrd^,  st^oel,  boot.  arbiU,  to  work, 
frdkosUri  lunch,  Sec.).  Owing  to  the  political  circumstances,  we 
find  towards  the  end  of  the  period  a  very  powerful  Danish  inRuencc, 
which  extends  also  to  phonetics  and  etymolocy,  so  that,  for  e]tam(>le, 
nearly  all  the  terminal  vowels  art  suppUnteoby  the  uniform  Danish 
e,  the  hard  consonants  p,  (,  ft  by  b,  d,  i  as  in  Danish,  the  second 
person  plural  of  the  imperative  ends  in  -er,  besides  -tn  (as  tagheff 
for  tafken,  older  takin). 

Dialectical  differences  incontestably  occur  in  the  ruiuc  Inscriptions 
as  well  as  in  the  literature;  in  the  former,  however,  most  of  them 
are  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  character  of  the  writing, 
which  is,  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view,  highly  unsatis- 
factory, indicating  the  most  different  sounds  hv  the  same  sign  (for 
example,  o,  u,  j  and  6  are  denoted  by  one  ana  the  same  rune) ;  in 
the  literature  again  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  awakening 
desire  to  form  a  uniform  literary  language  for  the  whole  country, 
and  by  the  literary  productivity  and  consequent  predominant 
influence  of  certain  provinces  (as  Ostcrgdtland).  Only  onedistinct 
^^  dialect  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  of  the  island  of 
Gotland,  which  dJfTen  so  essentially  from  theOld'Swedish 
of  the  mainland  that  it  has  with  good  reason  been  charac- 
terited,  under  the  name  /^orftni/niijka,  as  in  a  certain  sense  a 
separate  language.  Materials  for  its  study  are  very  abundant: 
on  one  hand  wc  possess  more  than  two  hundred  runic  inscriptions, 
among  them  a  very  remarkable  one  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  counting  upwards  of  four  hundred  runes,  cut  on  a  font 
(now  in  Aakirkeby  on  the  island  of  Bornholmj,  and  representing  the 
life  of  Christ  in  a  scries  of  pictures  and  words;  on  tnc  other  hand 
a  literature  has  been  preserved  consisting  of  a  runic  calendar  from 
1338,  the  law  of  the  island  (the  oldest  manuscript  is  from  about 
I3S0),  a  piece  of  traditional  history  and  a  gild  statue.  The  language 
it  distinguished  from  the  Old  Swedish  of  the  mainland  especially  xty 
the  following  characteristics: — the  old  diphthongs  are  preserved 
(«.^.  aHH,  eve.  droyma,  to  dream,  stain,  stone),  and  a  triphthong  has 
arisen  by  the  change  of  iu  into  iau  (as  Jliauia,  to  fly);  the  long 
voweb  a  and  0  have  passed  into  i  and  y  (as  mHa,  to  speak,  dyma, 
to  deem);  short  0  rarely  occurs  except  i)cfare  r.  being  in  other 
positions  changed  into  «;  w  is  dropped  before  r  (as  rat^i,  wrath); 
the  genitive  singular  of  fcmintncs  in  -a  ends  in  -w  for  -u  (as  kirkiur, 
of  the  church).  Owing  to  the  entire  abtcnce  of  documentary  evidence 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  dialects  east  of  the  Baltic, 
which  no  doubt  bad  a  aeparate  individualityt  differed  from  the 
mother-tongue. 

The  first  to  pay  attention  to  the  study  of  Old  Swedish*  was  the 
Swedish  savant  J.  Buraeus  (d.  1652),  wno' by  several  works  (from 
nkf  ifntfr  *599  onwards)  called  attention  to  and  excited  a  lively 
mtnkt^  interest  in  thie  runic  monuments,  and,  by  his  edition 
SmN^k  ('*34)  '^  '^*=  excellent  Old  Swedish  work  Ufn  Styrilse 
9W9Qum.  Xttfiunga  ok  H^fpinga,  in  Old  Swedish  literature  also. 
His  no  longer  extant  Specimen  Primariae  Linguae  Scantsianae 
(1636)  gave  but  a  very  short  review  of  Old  5wcdi»i  inflections,  but 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  essay  of  its  kind,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
attempt  in  modern  times  at  a  grammatical  treatment  of  any  <dd 
Germanic  language.  The  study  of  runes  was  very  popular  in  the 
17th  century;  M.  Celsius  (d.  1679)  deciphered  the  "  Btafflcss  "  runes 
atid  J.  Hadorph  (d.  1693),  who  also  did  good  work  in  editing  Ohi 
Swedish  texts,  copied  more  than  a  thousand  runic  inscriptions, 
published  by  J.  oOransson  as  BautU  (1750).  During  the  i8th 
century,  again.  Old  Swedish  was  almost  completely  neglected;  but 
in  the  I9tn  century  the  study  of  runes  was  well  represented  by  the 
collection  {Rttnurkunder,  1833)  of  the  Swede  Liljc^rcn  (d.  1837)  and 
by  the  Norwegian  S.  Buggc's  ingenious  interpretation  and  grammati* 
cal  treatment  of  some  oftne  most  remarkable  inscriptions,  especially 
that  of  Rdk.  Old  Swedish  literature  has  also  been  made  the  object 
of  grammatical  researches.  A  first  outline  of  a  history  of  the  Swedish 
language  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  N.  M.  Petersen  (1830),  and 
a  scheme  of  an  Old  Swedish  grammar  in  P.  A.  Munch's  essay,  Forn- 
swenskans  och  Fomnorskans  sprikby^gnad  (1849);  but  Old  Swedish 
grammar  was  never  treated  as  an  independent  branch  of  science 
until  the  appearance  of  J.  E.  Rydqvist's  (d  1877)  monumental  work 
Svenska  sprAkets  hear  (in  6  vols.,  1850-1883),  which  was  followed 
in  Sweden  by  a  whole  literature  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  phonetics, 
which  were  comparatively  neglected  by  Rydqvist,  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  great  success,  especially  by  L.  F.  L^ffler  and  A. 
Kocki  while  t(e  other  parts  of  grammar  have  been  treated  of 
above  all  by  K.  F  Soderwall.  His  principal  work,  Ordbok  bferr 
Sfenska  meaetttdsiprAket  (1884  sq.),  gives  the  list  of  words  in  the 
later  Old  Swedish  language,  and— taken  along  with  the  Ordbok  lilt 
samtingtn  af  Sveriges  fumu  lagar  (1877),  by  C.  J.  Schlyter,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  Old  Swedish  texts,  which  contains  the  vocabulary 
of  the  oldest  literature — it  wonhily  meets  the  demand  for  an  Old 
Swedish  dictionary.  An  Old  Swedish  grammar,  answering  the 
nquirements  of  modem  philology,  is  edited  by  A.  Noreen.* 


*^See  A.  Noreen,  "  Aper^u  dc  I'histoire  de  la  acieiice  Uaguistique 

•uidoise  "  {Le  Museon.  ii.,  1883). 
*  AUifkwtdiiche  Crammalik  (1897-1904)* 


2.  Modern  Swedish. — The  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible, 
edited  in  1541  by  the  brothers  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  ana 
generally  called  the  Bible  of  Gusiavus  I.,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  important  monument  of  this.  Owii^  to  -.  -^ 
religious  and  political  circumstances,  and  to  the  kamed  swcdh*. 
influence  of  humanism,  theological  and  historico-political 
works  preponderate  in  the  Swedish  literature  of  \Uc  following  pcrtod* 
which  therefore  affords  but  scanty  material  for  philological  research. 
It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that  Swedish  literature 
adequately  exemplifies  the  language,  for  at  that  period  literature 
first  began  to  be  cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  and  its  principal  representa- 
tives, such  as  Stiernhielm,  Columbus  and  Sjxrgel,  were  in  reality 
the  first  to  study  it  as  a  means  of  expression  and  to  develop  its 
resources.  Amongst  the  authors  of  the  i8th  century  we  have  to 
mention  in  the  first  place  Dalin,  who  was  to  some  extent  the  creator 
of  the  prose  style  of  that  epoch;  white  of  the  end  of  the  century 
Kcllpren  and  Bellman  are  the  most  noteworthy  examples,  repre- 
sentmg  the  higher  and  the  more  familiar  style  of  poetry  respectively. 
The  language  of  the  19th  century,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  middle  of 
it,  is  best  represented  in  the  works  of  Wallin  and  Tegnfr,  which,  on 
account  of  tncir  enormous  circulation,  have  had  a  greater  influence 
than  those  of  any  other  authors. 

As  to  the  laneuage  liscU  the  earliest  Modem  Swedish  texts,  as 
Gustavus  I.'s  nible,  differ  considerably  from  the  latest  Old  Swedish 
ones.*  Wc  find  a  decided  tendency  to  exterminate  -^ 
Danismsand  reintroduce  native  and  partially  antiquated  ^gj^^ 
forms.  At  the  same  time  there  appear  several  traces  of  a 
later  state  of  the  Linguage;  all  genitives  {singular  and 
plural),  e.g.,  end  in  -s,  which  in  earlier  times  was  the  proper  ending  of 
certain  declensions  only.  In  spile  of  the  archalstic  efforts  of  many 
writers,  both  in  forms  and  in  vocabulary,  the  language  t»everthclcs$ 
Underwent  rapid  changes  during  the  i6tn  and  I7tn  centuries.  Thus 
sj  and  stj  (original  as  well  as  derived  from  sk  before  a  palatal  vowtI) 
assimilate  into  a  simple  sh-  sound ;  dj  (original  as  well  as  derived 
from  £  Ix-forc  a  palatal  vowel),  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
dropped  its  ti-sound  (compare  such  spellings  as  diuhoer,  gi&ttar, 
eiivogi,  for  jufver,  uiidcr,  jdttar,  giants,  envoyS,  envoy);  nj  passes  into 
J  (such  spellings  are  found  asjort  for  hjort,  hart,  and  kjSrpe  ioTJdrpe, 
hazel  grouse);  b  and  p  inserted  in  such  words  as  himblixr,  heavens, 
hambrar.  hammers, /dm^n,  even,  sampt,  together  with,  arc  dropped; 
the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb  takes  the  fonn  of  the  third  pcrsoik 
(as  vi  fara,  foro,  for  ri  farom,  forom,  wx  go,  went) ;  by  the  side  of  the 
pronoun  /,  you,  there  arises  a  sccondan*  form  JVi,  in  full  use  in 
the  spoken  language  al>out  1650;  the  adjective  gradually  loses  all 
the  case-inflections;  in  substantives  the  nominative,  dative  and 
accusative  take  the  same  form  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century;  in  the  declension  with  sufTixt^d  article  the  old  met  hoc!  of 
expressing  number  and  case  both  in  the  substantive  and  the  article 
is  changed,  so  that  the  substantive  alone  lakes  the  number-inflection 
and  the  artirle  alone  the  case-ending;  neuter  substantives  endirrg  in 
a  vowel,  which  previously  had  no  plural  ending,  take  the  plural 
ending  -n,  some  -rr — as  bi-n,  bees,  hageri-er,  bakeries.  About  the 
year  1700  the  Old  Sweilish  inllcction  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  almost  completely  Kiven  up,  althouch  a  work  of  such  importance 
in  the  history'  of  the  language  as  Charles  XII. 's  Bible  (so-called)  of 
1703,  by  a  kmd  of  conscious  archaibni  has  preserved  a  ^|ood  many  of 
the  old  forms.  To  these  archalstic  tendencies  of  certain  authors  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  wc  owe  the  great  number  of  Ok)  Swcdtdt 
and  Icelandic  borrowed  words  then  introduced  into  the  language — 


is  fager,  fair,  harja,  to  ravage,  later,  manners,  snilte,  genius,  tame, 
f(iri,  tima,  to  hapiien,  &c.  In  addition  to  this,  owing  to  humanistic 
innucncc,  learned  expressions  were  Iwrrowcd  from  l^tin  during  the 


whole  i6th  and  17111  centuries;  and  from  German,  chiefly  at  the 
Reformation  and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  numberless  words 
wen?  introduced — as  tapper,  brave,  prakl,  magnificence,  kurtig, 
brisk,  &c.;  among  tlii.^  may  be  noted  especially  a  great  number  of 
words  beginning  in  an-,  rr-,  for-  and  «-.  Owing  to  the  constantly 
increasing  political  and  literary  predominance  of  France,  French 
words  were  largely  borrowed  in  the  17th  century,  and  to  an  equally 
great  extent  in  the  i8th;  such  are  offAr,  business,  respekl,  respect, 
talang.  talent,  charmant,  charming,  &c.  In  the  19th  century,  espe- 
cially about  the  middle  of  it.  we  again  meet  with  conscious  and  ener- 
getic efforts  after  purism  both  in  the  formation  of  new  words  and 
in  the  adoption  of  words  from  the  old  language  {id,  diligence,  m6ta, 
to  speak,  JTy/fetiij.  battle-array,  &c.),  ana  from  the  dialects  {btiittt 
to  gaze,  flis,  flake,  skrabbig,  bad,  &c.).  Consequently  the  present 
vocabulary  differs  to  a  very  great  extent  from  that  of  the  literature 
of  the  t7ih  century.  As  for  tl^  sounds  and  grammatical  forms,  on  the 
other  hand,  comparatively  few  important  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  the  18th  century,  however,  the 
aspirates  dh  and  gk  passed  into  d  and  g  (after  /  and  r  into^*) — as  lag 
for  lagk,  law,  brod  for  brddk,  bread;  mv  passed  into  «  (in  uialccts 
already  about  the  year  1400) — as  valp  for  hvalper,  whelp;  tj  like- 
wise into^' — thus  Ijuster,  leister,  occurs  written  jwa/rr.  In  our  time 
rd,  fit  rn,  rs  and  rt  are  passing  into  simple  sounds  ("  supradcntal  '* 


'  The  printed  characters  are  also  considerably  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  letters  d  (with  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  of  1526).  and  &,  6  (both  already  in  the  first  print  m 
Swedish  of  1495)  (or  oai  a.  fik 
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4ti,n,s  and  <>,  wbile  the  nagular  of  tbe  verbs  ia  gradually  ■u|>pliiiit- 
Ing  the  plural.  A  vigorous  Teform,  slowly  but  firmly  carried  on 
tmoet  uniformly  durii^^  all  periods  of  the  Swedish  language,  U  the 
throwing  back  «  the  principal  accent  to  the  beginning  of  the  word 
m  cases  where  previously  it  stood  nearer  the  tad.  a  tendency  that  !■ 
characteristic  of  all  the  Scandinavian  languages,  but  no  doubt 
specially  of  Swedish.  Ia  the  primitive  Scandinavian  age  the  accent 
was  removed  in  most  umple  words;  the  originally  accented  syllable, 
however,  preserved  a  musically  high  pitch  and  stress.  Thus  there 
arose  two  essentially  different  accentuations— the  one,  with  un- 
accentuatcd  final  syllable,  as  in  Iccl.  sllgr  (Gr.  artix'u),  thou  goest, 
the  comparative  betre  (cf.  Cr.  O&osi^  from  raxpt),  better,  the  other, 
with  secondary  stress  and  high  pitch  on  the  final,  as  in  IceL  pret. 

eur.  frw^o  (Sans,  bubudkils),  we  bade,  part.  pret.  bitenu  (Nins. 
initds),  bitten.  The  same  change  afterwards  took  place  m  those 
compound  words  that  had  the  princi^l  accent  on  the  second  member, 
so  that  such  contrast?  as  German  urUii  and  erUUen  were  {pudually 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  former  accentuation.  At  the 
prcKnt  day  it  is  quite  exceptionally  (and  chiefly  in  borrowed  words 
of  later  date)  that  the  principal  accent  in  Swedish  is  on  any  other 
syllable  than  the  Erst,  as  ia  lekdmen,  body,  valstgna,  to  bless. 

The  scientific  study  of  Modern  Swcaish^  dates  from  Sweden's 
gkirioua  epoch,  the  last  half  of  the  i^th  centuiv.  The  firs',  regular 
TtMMtudr  Swedish  ci"ammar  was  written  in  I684  (not  tditca  till 
n§ Hnrfr  1884)  in  Latiii  by  E.  Aurivillius;  the  first  in  SuliJI-,1i  is 
^J^i  by  N.  Tiallman  (1696).  But  little,  however,  of  value  was 
produced  before  the  great  work  of  Ryd(|vist  mentioned 
above,  which,  although  chiefly  dealing  with  the  old  languace,  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  modern  also.  Among  the  works  of  late  years 
w«  roust  call  special  attention  to  the  researches  into  the  history  of 
tbe  language  by  K.  F.  Sodcrwall,  F.  A.  Tamm,  A.  Kock  and  £. 
Hellquist.  The  grammar  of  the  modern  language  is,  as  regarda 
certain  ptarts,  treated  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  by,  among  others, 
J.  A.  Aur^n,  J.  A.  Lyttkens  and  F.  A.  Wulff  (in  several  common 
works),  E.  Tegn(5r,  G.  Cedcrschiold  and  F.  A.  Tamm  (d.  1905).  A 
good  though  short  account  of  phonology  and  inflections  is  given  in 
H.  Sweet's  essay  on  "  Sounds  and  Forms  of  Spoken  Swedish  "  (Tra**. 
Phil.  Soc.,  1877-1879).  A  comprehensive  and  detailed  grammar 
{V&rt  spr&k)  has  been  edited  (since  1903)  by  A,  Noreen.  Attempts  to 
ooo&tnict  a  dictionary  were  made  in  the  16th  century,  the  earliest 
being  the  anonymous  Variarum  rerum  vocabula  cum  Sueca  interprt' 
tatume,  in  1538,  and  the  Synonymorum  libtllus  by  Elaus  Petri 
Hctsincius.  in  1587,  both  of  which,  however,  followed  German 
originals.  The  first  regular  dictionary  is  by  H,  Spcgcl,  1712;  and  in 
1769  J.  Ihrc  (d.  1780),  probably  the  greatest  philological  genius  of 
Sireoea,  pubHshca  his  Chssarium  Sitwgoticum,  which  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  copious  Swedish  dictionaries  in  existence.  In  the 
19th  century  the  diligent  lexicographer  A.  F.  Dalin  published  a 
Dseful  work.  The  Swedish  Academy  has  been  editing  (since  1893)  • 
gigantic  dictionary  on  about  the  same  plan  as  Or  Murray's  New 
EngUik  Dictionary.  Another  ftuch  lar^c  work  is  Svereei  Ortnamu 
(il»  local  names  of  Sweden)  edited  since  1906  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mittee for  investigation  of  the  Swedish  place-names. 

IV.  Danish,  like  Swedish,  is  divided  into  tbe  two  great  Pre- 
and  Post-Reformation  epochs  of  Old  and  Modem  Da^sh. 

X.  Old  Danitk. — The  territory  of  Old  Danish  included  not  only 
tbe  present  I>enroarlc,  but  also  the  southern  Swedish  provinces  of 
g^  Halland.  Sk&ne  and  Blekinge.  the  whole  ol  Schleswtg, 

^^t^t^  and.  as  stated  above,  for  a  short  period  also  a  ereal  part  of 
England,  and  parts  of  Nornriandy.  The  oidesc  monu- 
nents  of  tbe  language  are  runic  inscriptions,  altogether  about  225  in 
OUinber.*  The  oldest  of  them  go  as  far  back  as  to  the  beginning  of 
die9thcentury.  the  Snoldelev-stone,  for  instance,  on  Sealand.  and  the 
Ffenl^ae-ftonc  on  FQnen.  From  about  the  year  900  date  the  very 
loog  inscriptions  of  Trygge\'acldc  (Zealand)  and  Glavendrup  (Fiincn); 
ffom  the  lOth  century  wc  have  the  stones  of  laellinge  (Jutland),  m 
nemory  of  two  of  the  oldest  historical  kings  of  Denmark  (Gorm  and 
Harald};  while  from  about  1000  we  have  a  stone  at  [>annc\-ir1ce 
^hlesmg).  raised  by  the  conqueror  of  England.  Sven  Tjugnskaettg. 
KcHcaaf  abnut  the  same  age  are  the  words  that  were  introduced  by 
the  Danes  imo  English,  the  oldest  of  which  date  from  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  .  the  time  of  the  fir=t  Danish  settlement  in  England; 
most  <k  the  c  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  English  work  Ormuium.' 
No  Danish  literature  aro=e  before  the  13th  century.  The  oldest 
■anitscript  that  has  come  down  to  us  dates  from  the  end  of  that 
century,  written  in  runes  and  containing  the  law  of  ^Sk&ne.  From 
abont  the  year  1300  we  possess  a  manuscript  written  in  Latin 
characters  and  containing  trie  so-called  Valdemar's  and  Erik's  laws 
of  Zeabnd,  the  Flensborg  manuscripc  of  the  law  of  Jutland,  and  a 
namscr^  of  tbe  montapal  laws  of  Flensborg.  These  three  manu- 
scripts represent  three  diflerent  dialects — that,  namely,  o(  SkAne, 


>See  A.  Nomn,  "Aperpi,"  4c.;  VArt  tprdk,  i.  181  saq. 

*See  L.  F.  A.  Wimmcr,  De  Danske  ntiumindtfmarker  u  vols., 

*See  £.  Bcate,  "  Nordiiche  LehnwBrter  im  Ormuium  **  (PauX 
Bramu*$  BtilrSge,  x.,  1884):  E.  Bjfirkman,  Scandinavian  Loan- 
mrds  in  Middle  En i^Iisk  (2  vols..  1900,  1902}  ia  "  Studien  zur  cngli- 
~*~-t  Phil^OKie,"  vii.  and  xi.    Also  Orm. 


Halland  and  Blekinge,  that  of  ^^V""*  and  the  other  iriands,  and 
that  of  Jutland  ana  Schleswtg.  Tbere  eausted  no  uniform  literary 
language  in  the  Old  Danish  period,  although  some  of  the  ni-fcrf- 
most  important  works  of  the  15th  century,  such  as  the  •*"***■■ 
clerk  Michael's  Poems  (since  1496]  and  the  Rhymed  Ckromtle  (tbe 
&rst  book  printed  in  Danish,  in  149s).  on  account  of  their  excellent 
diction,  contributed  materially  to  tne  final  prepondenuice  of  their 
dialect,  that  of  Zealand,  towards  the  Reformation. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  language,  it  hardly  dilTers  at  all  during  the 
period  between  a.d.  800  and  laoo  from  Old  Swedish.  It  is  omy  in 
the  oldest  literature  that  we  can  trace  any  marked  differ-  g^ 
ences;  these  are  not  very  important,  and  are  generally  iTlfc, 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  Danish  underwent  a  little  7||"*^-^ 
earlier  the  same  changes  that  afterwards  took  place  in  '■"*"*^^ 
Stvcdish  {e.g.  h  in  hw  and  kj  in  Danish  was  mute  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  14th  cenlur>'.  The  laws  referred  to  above  only  agree  in  differ- 
ing from  the  Swedish  laws  in  the  following  points:  the  nominative 
already  takes  the  form  of  the  accusative  (as  kalf,  calf,  but  Old  Sw. 
nom.  kalver,  ace.  kiUJ);  the  second  person  plural  ends  in  -a  (as 
k^px.  but  Old  Sw.  k^pin,  you  buy);  in  the  subjunctive  no  differ- 
ences arc  expressed  between  persons  and  numbers.  Among  them- 
selves, on  tne  contrary,  they  show  considerable  differences;  the 
law  of  Sk5ne  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Swedish  laws,  those 
of  Zealand  keep  the  middle  place,  while  the  bw  of  Jutland  exhibits 
the  most  distinctive  individuaUty.  The  SkSnc  law,  r.g.,  retains  the 
vowels  a,  I,  u  in  terminations,  which  otherwise  in  Danish  have  become 
uniformly  a;  the  same  law  inserts  b  and  d  between  certain  conson- 
ants (like  Old  Sw.),  has  preserved  the  dative,  and  in  the  present 
tense  takes  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive;  the  law  of  Jutland,  again, 
docs  not  insert  b  and  d,  and  has  dropped  the  dative,  while  the  present 
tense  (undergoing  an  Umlaut)  has  by  no  means  always  accepted  the 
vowel  of  the  infinitive;  in  all  three  characteristics  the  laws  of 
Zealand  fluctuate.  After  1350  we  meet  an  essentially  altered 
language,  in  which  wc  must  nrst  note  the  change  of  k,  p,  t  after  a 
vowel  into  g,  b,  d  (as  tag,  roof,  t^e,  to  run.  ade,  to  eat);  th  passes 
into/  (as/inj;,  thing),  g/i  into  w  (as /aw  for /a  jA,  gild)  or  into  t  (asveifor 
Wagk,  way);  Id,  nd  are  pronounced  like  //,  nn;  s  is  the  general 
^nitive  ending  in  singular  and  plural,  &c.  The  vocabulary,  which 
in  earlier  times  only  borrowed  a  few,  and  those  mostly  ecclesiastical, 
words,  is  now — chiefly  owing  to  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Hiinse  towns — inundated  by  German  words,  such  as  those  beginning 
with  b€',bi-,gC',for~ai\d  Mna-,  and  ending  in  -hcd,  and  a  great  number 
of  others,  as  Wire,  to  become,  ske,  to  nappen,  Jrl,  free,  krig,  war, 
kkxcr,  pantaloons,  gatiske,  quite,  &c. 

An  Old  Danish  grammar  is  still  wanting,  and  the  preparatory 
studies  which  exist  arc,  allhcufjh  excellent,  but  few  in  number, 
being  chiefly  essays  by  the  Danes  K.  J.  Lyngby  and  _^ 
L.  F.  A.  Wimmcr.  N.  Al.  Petersen's  treatise  Dei  Danske.  ^j™!. 
Norske,  og  Svenske  sprogs  bislohe,  voL  i.  (1829),  one  of  the  fc««|,*-* 
first  works  that  paid  any  attention  to  Old  Danish,  which  ■•"•"^"" 
till  then  had  been  completely  n^Elected,  is  now  surpassed  by  V. 
Dahkrup'a  Ctsskiehte  der  ddniseheH  Spraehe  (i904)>  A  dictionnry 
on  a  Urge  scale  covering  the  whoie  of  Old  Danish  Uterature,  except 
the  very  oldest,  by  O.  iGlkar.  has  been  in  coume  of  publication  since 
1881;  older  and  smaller  is  C.  Molbcch's  Dansk  Glossariurn  (1857- 
l£66). 

2.  Modem  Danish, — The  first  important  monument  of  this  is  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  by  C.  Pcdersen,  Peder  Palladius  and  others, 
the  so-called  Christian  Ill.'s  Bible  (1550).  famous  for  the  naaera 
unique  purity  and  excellence  of  its  language,  the  dialect  panbh 
of  Zealand,  then  incontestably  promoted  to  be  the  Ian-  goanxs. 
gn.i^-e  of  the  kingdom.  The  nrst  secular  work  deserving 
of  the  same  praise  is  Vedel's  translation  of  Saxo  (i575)-  1  he  succeed- 
ing: period  until  1750  off^crs  but  few  works  in  really  good  Danish;  as 
perfectly  classical,  however,  we  have  to  mention  the  so-called 
Christian  V.'s  Law  of  Denmark  (1683).  For  the  rest,  humanism 
has  stamped  a  highly  Latin-French  character  on  the  literature, 
striking  even  in  the  works  of  the  principal  writer  of  this  period, 
Holberg.  But  about  the  year  1750  there  begins  a  new  movement, 
characterized  by  a  reaction  against  the  language  of  the  preceding 

Eriod  and  by  purist  tendencies,  or,  at  least,  eilorts  to  enrich  the 
iguage  with  new-formed  words  (not  seldom  after  the  German 
pattern),  as  omkreds,  periphery,  selvstamdighed,  independence, 
vaigsproe,  devise,  digter,  poet.  The  leading  representatives  of  these 
tendencies  were  Eilschow  and  Sneedorf.  From  their  time  Danish 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired  its  present  essential  features,  though  it 
cannot  be  dented  that  several  later  authors,  as  J.  Ewald  and  Ohlcn- 
schl:it;cr.  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  poetical  style. 
Ai  ilif-  most  important  differences  between  the  gram-  p^^^^ 
mjiM.  il  forms  of  the  i8ih  and  igth  centuries  on  one  hand  otth^ 
and  those  of  the  i6thand  17th  centuries  on  the  other,  may  jfu,g„^f, 
be  noted  the  following:  most  neuter  substantives  take 
a  plural  ending;  those  ending  in  a  vowel  form  their  plural  by 
adding  -r  (as  riger.  for  older  rigf,  plural  of  rige,  kingdom),  and  n^ny 
of  those  ending  in  a  consonant  by  adding  -e_  (as  huie  for  bus.  ol  bvs, 
house) ;  substantives  ending  in  -ere  drop  their  final  -e  (as  dommtr  for 
dommfre.  judge);  the  declension  with  suffixed  article  becomes 
sir-rlificd  in  the  same  way  as  in  Swedish;  the  plural  of  verbs  takes 
th'  '  Inrular  form  (as  drak  for  drul'ke,  wc  drank);  and  the  preterite 
subjunctive  is  supplanted  by  the  infinitive  (as  var  for  vaare,  were). 
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The  first  Modern  Danish  grammar  is  bj^  E.  Pontoppidan.  1668,  but 
in  Latin;  the  first  in  Danish  is  by  the  famous  Pcdor  Syv, 
Z'l  '^^5-  '^^^  works  of  the  sclf-taugbt  J.  H^jsgaard  {e.g. 
maticai  Accentuerel  og  raisonneret  grammaiua.  1747)  possess  great 
tivmlmeat,  j^crit,  and  are  of  especial  importance  as  regards  accent  and 
syntax.  The  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century  gave  us  Rask's  grammar 
{1830).  A  thoroughly  satisfactory  Modern  Danish  grammar  docs  not 
exist.thcmostdetailcdisihatby  K.  Mikkclsen(i894).  The  vocabu- 
lary of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  is  collected  in  Kalkar's  Ordbogt 
mentioned  above;  that  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries  in  the  volumi- 
nous dictionary  of  Vidcnskal^erncs  Selskab  (1793-1905),  and  in  C. 
Molbcch's  Dansk  Ordbog  (2nd  ed..  1859);  that  of  our  days  in  B.  T. 
Dahl's  and  H.  Hammer's  Dansk  OrdbozSorJolkel  (1903  scq.). 

As  already  mentioned,  Danish  at  the  Reformation  became  the 
language  of  the  literary  and  educated  classes  of  Nor^'ay  and  re- 
maincd  so  for  three  hundred  years,  although  it  cannot  be 
Dano'Sor*  denied  that  many  Norwegian  authors  even  during  this 
wegiaa.  period  wrote  a  language  with  a  distinct  Norwegian  colour, 
as  for  instance  the  prominent  prosc-styhst  Peder  Clauss^n  FriU 
(d.  1614,).  the  popular  poet  Petter  Dass  (d.  1708),  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  also  the  two  literary  masters  of  the  18th  century,  Holberg 
and  Wcssel.  But  it  is  only  since  1814.  when  Norway  gained  her 
independence,  that  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  so-called  Dano- 
Norwegian  gradually  developing  as  a  distinct  offshoot  of  the  general 
Danish  language.  The  first  representatives  of  this  new  language  are 
the  writer  of  popular  life  M.  Hansen  (d.  1842),  the  poets  H.Wergcland 
(d.  1845)  and  J.  S.  C.  Welhavcn  (d.  1873),  but  above  all  the  tale- 
writers  P.  C.  Asbj^rnsen  (d.  1885)  and  J.  Moc  (d.  1882).  More 
recently  it  has  been  further  developed,  especially  by  the  preat  poets 
Ibsen  (d.  1006)  and  Bj^rnson  and  the  novelist  Lie;  and  it  has  been 
said,  not  without  reason,  to  have  attained  its  classical  perfection  in 
the  works  of  the  first-named  author.  This  language  differs  from 
Danish  particularly  in  its  vocabulary,  havfhg  adopted  vciy  many 
Norwegian  provincial  words  (more  than  7000),  less  in  its  inflections, 
but  to  a  very  great  extent  in  its  pronunciation.  The  most  striking 
differences  in  this  respect  are  the  fallowing:  Norwegian  p,  t,  m 
answer  to  Danish  b,  d,  g  in  cases  where  they  are  of  later 
Forme/  ^jajg  (^jvp  above) — as  l^pe,  Danish  l^be,  to  run,  liten.D. 
tbelaa-  ;^^  ii„i(,_  j^^^  ^  i,^^^  (jack;  to  Danish  k.  g  before 
■*"***'  palatal  vowels  answer  Norwegian  tj,  j;  r  (point-trill,  not 

back-trill  as  in  Danish)  is  assimilated  in  some  way  with  following 
t  {d),l,n,  and  sinto  so-called  supradcntal  sounds;  both  the  primitive 
Scandinavian  systems  of  accentuation  are  still  kept  separate  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,  in  opposition  to  the  monotonous  Danish. 
There  are  several  other  characteristics,  nearly  all  of  which  are  points 
of  correspondence  with  Swedish.'  Da  no- Norwegian  is  in  our  days 
grammatically  and  lexically  treated,  especially  by  H.  Falk  and  A. 
Torp  (e.g.  Etymoloeisk  Ordbog,  1903,  1906). 

At  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  however,  far  more  advanced 
pretensions  were  urged  to  an  independent  Norwegian  language.  By  the 
^^  study  of  the  Modern  Norwegian  dialects  and  their  mother 

^f\  language,  Old  Norwegian,  the  eminent  phUologtst  J.  Aaaen 

J2J"*  (d.  18^)  was  led  to  undertake  the  bold  project  <rf  con- 
"^^  stnictmg.bythestudyofthesetwosooj.  I  >.,  ;md  on  the  basis 
*Vi**'  o(  his  native  dialect  (Sftadmffre),  a  N(ir\M>:ian-Nonvcgian 
(•'Norsk- Norsk  ")  language,  the  so-called  "  Landsi.).'.  1. ' '  I  n  1 S53  he  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  it,  and,  thanks  to  such  excellent  writers  as  Aasen 
himself,  the  poets  O.  Vinje  and  K.  Janion,  the  novelists  A.  Garbofs 
and  I.  Tvedt,  as  wtll  as  a  xealous  propagandism  of  the  society  Oet 
Norsie  SartUoi  (founded  in  1868)  there  has  since  arisen  a  valuaUe 
though  not  very  large  literature  in  the  "  Landsmil."  Since  1892  it  is 
also  legally  authorized  to  be,  altemativelv,  used  in  the  church  and 
by  teadicrs  of  the  pijblic  schools.  But  still  it  is  nowhere  colloquially 
used.  Its  grammatical  structure  and  vocabuUrv  trc  exhibited  in 
Aaaen's  Norsk  rromrMtik  (1S64)  and  Norsk  On!  r,  {1873).  supple- 
mented by  H.  Ross's  Norsk  Ordboi  (1S9S;  wth  bupplcment,  190a). 
The  local  names  of  Norway  are  treated  in  the  large  work  Norske 
CaardnavH*,  by  O.  Rygh  (1897  seq.)* 

ScandinaVTan  Dialects. — As  above  remarked,  the  Scandinavian 
dialects  are  not  grouped,  so  far  as  their  relationship  is  concerned, 
^^^^  as  mt^ht  be  expected  judging  from  the  literary  languages. 
'™''"''  Leaving  out  o(  account  the  Icelandic  dialects  and  those  of 
the  Faeroes,  each  m  wbkhconstitutesaseparate  group,  the  remainder 
may  be  thus  classified  i — 

I.  West  Norroewin  Dialed — spoken  on  the  western  coast  of 
Norway  between  Langesund  and  Molde. 

3.  North  Scandinooian — the  remaining  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish 
dialects  o(  Uppland,  V&stmanland,  Dalama,  NcMTlasd,  Finland  and 
Russia. 

3.  The  dialects  on  the  island  of  Gotland. 

4.  Middle  Swedish — spoken  in  the  rest  of  Sweden,  except  the 
southernmost  parts  (No.  5). 

5.  Somlh  Scandinavian — spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  Smitand 
and  Halland,  the  whole  of  Sk&ne.  Bletunge  and  Denmark,  and  the 
Danish-tpe?king  part  of  Schleswig.  This  group  is  distinctly  divided 
into  three  smaller  groups — the  dialects  of  southern  Sweden  (with  the 


^See  A.  Western,  "  Kurze  Darstellung  des  norw^ischen  Laut- 
^stems "  in  Phenetische  Studien  II. ;  1.  C.  Poestion.  Lehrhuch  dcr 
ntneepschen  Sprache  (3.  Aufl.,  1900). 


island  of  Bornholm],  of  the  Danish  islands  and  of  Jutland  (and 
Schleswig). 

The  study  of  the  Modern  Scandinavian  dialects'  has  been  very 
unequally  prosecuted.  Hardly  anything  has  been  done  towards  the 
investigation  of  the  Icelandic  dialects,  while  those  of  the  Faeroes 
have  txren  studied  chiefly  by  V.  U-  Hammcrshaimb.  J.  Jakobsen, 
and  A.  C.  Evenscn.  The  Norwegian  dialects  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  first  by  Aasen,  whose  works  give  a  general  account  of 
them;  then  by  J.  Storm,  who  has  displaywl  an  unwearying  activity, 
especially  in  the  minute  investigation  01  their  phonetic  constitution. 
to  which  Aasen  had  paid  but  scant  attention;' in  our  own  days  by 
H.  Ross  and  A.  B.  Larsen.'  For  the  study  of  Danish  dialects  less 
has  been  done.  Molbech's  Dialect- Lexicon  of  1841  is  very  deficient. 
The  Schleswig  dialect  has  been  admirably  treated  of  by  E.  Hagcrup 
(1854).  K.  J.  Lyngby  (1858)  and  others.  H.  F.  Fcilberg's  gnat 
dictionary  (1886  scq.)  of  the  dialect  of  Jutland  is  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  work.  A  dialect  map  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  containmg  the 
wl-iolc  tcrriton',  is  (since  1898)  being  edited  by  V.  Bonnikc  and  M. 
Kristenscn.  Finally,  several  dialect  monographs  by  P.  K.  Thorsen 
may  be  mentioned  as  being  especially  valuable.  A  phonetic  alphabet 
for  the  purpose  of  dialectal  investigations  is  worked  out  by  O. 
J«spcrsen  and  published  in  the  journal  Dania,  vol.  i.  (1890).  There 
IS,  however,  no  country  in  which  the  dialects  have  been  and  arc 
studied  with  greater  zeal  and  more  fruitful  results  than  in  Sweden 
during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Archbishop  E.  Benzcliu* 
the  youn^r  (d.  1743)  made  collections  of  dialect  words,  and  on 
his  work  is  based  the  dialectical  dictionary  of  Ihrc  of  1766.  An 
excellent  work  considering  its  age  is  S.  Hof's  DiaUctus  Vestrogothica 
(1772).  The  energy  and  zeal  of  C.  Save  (d.  1876;  essays  on  the 
dialects  of  Gotland  and  Dalarna)  inspired  these  studies  with  extra- 
ordinary animation  at  the  middle  of  the  19th  century;  in  1867 
J.  E.  Rietz  (d.  1868)  published  a  voluminous  dialect  dictionary; 
the  numlKr  of  special  essays,  too,  increased  yearly^  From  187? 
•o-called  "  landsmilsforeningar  "  (dialect  societies)  were  founded 
among  the  students  at  the  universities  of  Upsala,  Lund  and  Helsing- 
fors  (thirteen  at  Upsala  alone)  for  a  systematic  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  dialects.  We  find  remarkable  progress  in  scientific 
method — especially  with  regard  to  phonetics — in  the  constantly 
increasing  literature;  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  dialects  of  Viirmland,  Gotland  and  Dalarna  by 
A.  Norecn  (1877  seq.),  A.  F.  Freudcnthal's  and  H.  V'cndeU's  mono- 
graphs of  the  Finniiih  and  Esthonian-Swedish  dialects,  as  well  as 
O.  F.  Hultman's  (1894)  and  B.  Hcssclman's  (1902  scq.)  excellent 
comparative  treatment  of  certain  dialect  groups.  Since  1879  the 
Swedish  dialect  societies  have  published  a  magazine  on  a  com- 
pr^nsive  plan,  De  Svenska  Landsmdten,  edited  oy  J.  A.  Lundell. 
who  has  invented  for  this  purpose  an  excellent  pfwnetic  alphabet 
(:>artially  based  on  C.  J.  SundevaU's  work,  Om  pkonetiska  bokstdfoer, 
1855).  (A.  No.) 

SCANDIUH  [symbol  Sc,  atomic  weight  44-z  (0«i6)],  one  of 
the  rare  earth  metals.  It  was  isolated  io  1879  by  L.  F  NilsoD 
and  was  shown  by  Cleve  to  be  identical  with  the  ekaboron 
predicted  by  D.  Mendel6eff.  The  separation  of  scandium  £iom 
wolframite  (which  contains  o*i4-o*i6%  of  rare  earths)  is 
given  by  R,  J.  Meyer  (Z«t  anorg.  Ckem.  1908,  60,  p.  134), 
but  it  seems  impos^ble  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  specimen 
ot  the  oxide.  The  salts  of  scandium  an  all  colourless, 
the  chloride  and  bromide  corresponding  in  con^wsition  to 
SctX«'12H:0;  the  fluoride  is  anhydrous.  The  sulphate  com- 
bines with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to  form  double  salts  of  the 
type  ScsCSOOi-SKtSOf.  A  large  number  of  salU,  both  of  in* 
organic  and  organic  acids,  have  been  described  by  Sir  W. 
Crookes  {Pkii.  Trans.  1908,  309,  A.  p.  15);  those  of  the  fatty 
adds  arc  in  most  cases  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

8CANTUN0,  measurement  or  prescribed  size,  dimen»ons, 
particularly  used  of  timber  and  stone  and  also  of  vessels.  la 
regard  to  timber  the  scantling  is  the  thickness  and  breadth,  the 
sectional  dimensions;  in  the  case  of  stone  the  dlmen^ons  of 
thickness*  breadth  and  length;  in  shipbuilding  the  collective 
dimensions  of  the  various  parts.  The  word  is  a  variation  of 
"  scantillon,"  a  carpenter's  or  masOn's  measuring  tool,  also 
used  of  the  measurements  taken  by  it,  and  of  a  piece  of  timber 
of  small  size  cut  as  a  sample.  The  0.  Fr.  escantillon^  mod. 
ickaniiUon,  is  usually  taken  to  be  related  to  Ital.  scandai^io, 
sounding-line  (Lat.  scandere,  to  dimb;  cf.  scansic,  the  metrical 
scansion).  It  was  probably  influenced  by  canUi,  cantle,  a  small 
piece,  a  comer  piece.  The  English  form  "  scantling  "    was  zw 

•Cf  J.  A.  Lundell.  "  Skandinavische  Mundarten*'  {Grvmdris$ 
der  ^manischen  Pkilologie;  2.  Aufl.  1901). 

■The  substance  of  these  researches  was  presented  in  a  maganne, 
called  Ncrvegia  (1887).  which  employed  an  alphabet  lavenud  by 
Storm. 
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doobt  partly  due  to  t  oaniiiiloa  with  "  aeint,"  stinted,  of  ihort 
BMasure;  this  is  for  seami,  d.  "skimpy,"  "scamp"  (l.v.), 
and  is  related  to  O.N.  skammr,  short,  brief. 

SCAPHOPODA,  the  third  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the 
Phylum  MoUusca  is  divided.'  The  Scaphopoda  are  marine 
Molluacs  with  the  body,  especially  the  foot,  adapted  to  a  burraw- 
ing  life  in  sand.  The  structure  is  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
tbe  body  and  shell  elongated  along  the  antera-postciior  axis 
and  nearly  cylindrical.  The  right  and  left  margins  of  the 
nantle  are  united  ventrally,  leaving  an  anterior  and  posterior 
aperture  to  the  mantle  cavity.  The  shell  has  therefore  the  form 
of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  head  is  somewhat  rudimentary 
and  without  eyes,  but  beais  two  doisal  appendages  produced 
bto  numerous  long  filaments.  Buccal  mass  and  radular 
^>paTatus  are  present,  but  ctenidia  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
foot  is  cylindrical  At  first  supposed  to  be  tubicolous  Annelids, 
DcnltUium  and  its  allies  were  afterwards  placed  among  the 
Gastropoda,  to  which  recent  authorities  consider  them  to  be 
closely  related.  In  1857  Lacaze-Duthiers  raised  them  to  the 
tank  of  a  division  equal  to  Lamellibranchia.  This  view  is  now 
generally  adopted.  The  shell  is  narrower  at  the  posterior  end 
and  is  slightly  curved  to  the  dorsal  side.  Both  the  vernacular 
name,  "  tooth  shell,"  and  the  Latin  name,  Dnlalium,  refer  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  a  long  tooth. 

The  animal  grows  at  the  anterior  end,  and  therefore  the  shell 
at  the  posterior  end  is  older  and  thicker.  The  edge  of  the  mantle 
at  the  anterior  aperture  is  very  thick  and  muscular;  at  the 
posterior  aperture  also  there  is  h  circular  muscle,  and  here  the 
edge  is  interrupted  by  a  ventral  sinus  and  is  provided  internally 
with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  valve  which  can  be  applied  to  each  other 
■0  as  to  dose  the  aperture.  The  living  animal  buries  itself  in 
the  sand  with  only  the  posterior  extremity  projecting  into  the 


Siphonopodildae.  At  the  base  of  the  head  donally  are  a  pair 
of  flat  tentacular  lobes  from  the  edges  of  which  the  ceplulic 
filaments  or  captacula  arise.  These  captacula  are  of  unequal 
length,  highly  contractile  and  extensile,  easily  thrown  oB  and 
regenerated.  They  are  ciliated,  and  their  extremities  are  enlarged 
and  have  a  small  lateral  depression  in  each.  The  captacula 
are  tactile  and  prehensile  and  can  be  protruded  from  the  anterior 
apertuie  of  the  mantle.  The  foot  is  elongated  and  cylindrical, 
and  can  be  protruded  from  the  anterior  aperture  to  serve  as  a 
burrowing  organ.  In  Dentaliidae  it  is  pointed  at  the  end  and  has 
an  oblique  projecting  fold  on  either  side  behind  the  extremity. 
In  Siphonopodiidae  it  ends  in  a  disk  with  papillated  margins, 
and  in  Pulsellum  there  is  a  filament  in  the  centre  of  the  disk. 
Two  retractor  muscles  pass  back  from  the  base  of  tbe  foot  to 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  shelL 

Itiierxal  Anatomy. — The  cavity  within  the  head  leads  into  a  true 
buccal  cavity  situated  within  the  body  at  the  base  of  the  foot.  This 
buccal  sac  is  provided  with  a  dorsal  mandible  and  a  ventral  radula. 
The  latter  b  short  and  carries  five  teeth  in  each  transverse  row. 
The  intestine  is  short  and  forms  several  loops  all  situated  close 
behind  the  foot.  The  stomach  is  small;  into  it  open  a  small  pyloric 
caecum  and  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  paired  in  Dentaliidae,  one  on  the 
left  only  in  SipkoKodtntaiium.  Tlie  anus  opens  just  behind  the 
base  of  the  foot.  The  liver  Is  placed  entirely  behind  the  intestine 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  ana  behind  it  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
occupied  by  tile  unpaired  gonad.  The  vascular  system  is  very 
rudimentary.  Heart  and  blood-vessels  are  entirely  absent ;  the  blood 
is  contained  in  sinuses  which  have  no  distinct  walls  or  endothelial 
lining,  and  tb'-  principal  of  which  are  tbe  perianal,*  the  pedal,  the 
visceral  and  tlie  palliaL  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Scaphopoda  only 
amonR  Mollubca  tbe  blood-spaces  are  m  communication  with  the 
externnl  medtuDa:  a  pair  of  apertures  near  the  renal  openings  lead 
from  the  perianal  sinus  to  the  exterior  and  allow  the  blood  to  escape 
during  violent  contractions  of  the  body.  There  are  no  special 
respiratory  or^ns.  their  function  is  cairricd  on  by  the  internal 
surface  ol  the  jnantle.  . 
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Fig.  2.— Diagram  of  the  Organization  of  Dentalium,  Lcft*side  View. 
Anus.  /d.c,  Labial  commissure.         p.g.  Pedal  gaDgUon,  with 

Captacula.  U, 

Cerebral  ganglion,  m. 
Foot. 


Gonad. 

Intestine. 
Left  kidney. 


Fic.  I.— Z>«fi/iiluiiii  nlfflre.  Da  C.  (after  Lacase  Dutbien). 


A,  Ventral  view  of  the  animal 

amoved  from  its  shclL 

B,  Dorsal  view  of  the  same. 

C.  Lateral  view  of  the  same. 

D.  The  shell  in  section. 

£,  Stniace  view  of  the  shell  with 
gill-tentacles  exserted  as  in 

«.    Mantle.  [life. 

tr,  Lnngitadinal  mascle. 

■',  Fringe  surrounding  the  an- 
terior opening  of  the 
mantle<baniber. 

«^.  The  posterior  appendix  of  the 
mantle. 


b.  Anterior  circular    muscle  of 

the  mantle. 
h*  Posterior  do. 
e,  c*,  Longitudinal     muscle    of 

mantle. 
e,  Li\-er. 
/,  Gonad. 
kt  Buccal  mass  (shomng  through 

the  mantle). 
g.  Left  nephridium. 
f*.  Clul>8haped  extremity  of  the 

foot. 
V,  t^.  Longitudinal   blood-nnus 

«  the  mantle. 


water,  to  that  tbe  posterior  aperture  of  the  roaotle  cavity  is 
both  inhalant  and  exhalant. 

The  head  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  anteriorly 
within  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  mantle,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  protruded.  It  is  a  small  somewhat  cylindrical  projection 
with  the  month  at  its  anterior  end.  In  the  Dentaliidae  the  mouth 
b  nmounded  by  eight  small  lobes,  but  these  are  absent  in  the 

>  For  a  discussion  of  its  relationship  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
Ffa|4ttm  sea  Mou-vsca. 


Liver.  otocyst. 

Mouth.  ^         fl4,  Pleural  ganglion. 

Orifice    leading    into   po^  Posterior   orifice  ot 
the  perianal  smus.  the  mantle, 

oe.   Oesophagus.  ra,    Radular  sac. 

pOt  Mantle.  s(.g,  Stomato-gastric 

ganglion. 

The  renal  organs  are  a  pair  of  short  wide  sacs  with  folded  walls 
lying  on  dther  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  liver.  They  open  to 
the  exterior  on  either  side  of  the  anus.  The  pericardium  being 
absent,  there  are  no  reno-pcricardial  apertures. 

The  nervous  system  resembles  that  of  Gastropoda  and  Lamelli- 
branchia.  A  pair  of  cerebral  ganglia  lie  on  the  dorsal  ude  of  the 
oesophagus:  tney  innervate  the  proboscis  or  head  and  its  tentacular 
lobes  and  captacula.  Oosc  to  each  cerebral  ganglion  is  a  pleural 
ganglion,  and  each  is  connected  by  a  lonp  nerve  with  the  pedal 
ganglion  of  the  same  side,  the  two  connectives  of  either  side  being 
united  in  the  distal  part  of  their  course.  The  pedal  eanglia  are 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  pleural  gangUa  are  also 
united  by  a  long  visceral  commissure  as  in  Lameltibranchs,  and  this 
rommissure  bcirs  two  ganglia  lying  close. beneath  the  epidmnis  in 
front  of  the  anus.  There  is  also  a  stomatogastric  system  arising 
from  the  cerebral  ganglia. 

Eyes  are  absent;  attached  to  the  pedal  ganglia  are  a  pair  of 
otocysts.  They  are  innervated  from  the  cerebral  ^nglia.  The 
buccal  cavity  contains  a  sense^rgan  on  the  ventral  side  called  the 
sub-radular  organ.  It  consists  of  ciliated  epithelium,  beneath  which 
are  two  gamlia  connected  with  the  labial  commisuire  by  Denies. 
Tbe  only  other  sensenngftDS  are  the  captacula,  which  are  tactile 
and  olfactory.  Each  contains  a  terminal  ganglion  connected  with 
sensory  cells  in  the  lateral  pit. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  gonad,  whose  position  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  divided  into  transverse  lobes;  its  duct  is  anterior 
and  single,  and  diverges  to  tbe  right  to  open  into  the  right  kidney 
as  in  pnmilive  Gastropods  and  Lameltibranchs. 

DeKhpmetU.—the  ova  are  laid  separately  and  develop  In  tbe  sea- 
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mter.  One  large  cell,  or  megamere,  remains  for  some  time  unseg- 
nented  but  is  finalW  segmented  and  forms  the  endodcrm  cells  which 
are  tnvaginated.  The  ^struta  thus  formed  has  a  large  blastopore, 
which  is  at  first  postcnor  but  afterwards  gradually  moves  towards 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ventral  surface*  The  velum  is  peculiar,  being 
icdected  backwards  over  the  body  and  bearing,  besides  an  apical 
tuft,  three  or  four  nngs  of  cilia.  The 
shell-gland  is  formed  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
and  tne  mantle  arises  as  two  lateral  lobes 
which  afterwards  unite  by  their  ventral 
edges  to  form  the  tubular  mantle  of  the 
adult.  The  anus  is  not  formed  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  development.  The  foot 
■rises  as  a  prominence  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face and  grows  forward,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  or  six  days  the  velum  atrophies 
and  the  foot  becomes  the  organ  of  locomo- 
tion; the  animal  then  ceases  to  swim  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Habits  and  Distribution. — Scaphopoda 
.^^  ^  feed  on  the  lowest  marine  organisms  such 

Aft^  Kowalewskr    fn   i.-.  as  Diatoms,  Protozoa,  &c.    There  are  150 
knio^  Truiiu  am  ZMtoty.  liY*"?  *"*^  about  275  known  fossil  species. 


Fig.    3. — Larva    of 


The  former  occur  in  all  seas  from  the  shore 


n^niidiuM  aiTMl  ftn^  nnfl  *°*^cp***  0^2500  fathoms.    Fossil  remains 

aspect. 

I,     Foot. 

n.   mantle. 

111.  Velum  forming  a 


*  moat    abundant    from    the    Cretaceous 

onwards. 

Classificaiion.  — '  Fam.   i.   Dentalildae. 

Foot  conical  with  a  laterally  expanded  and 
■ort  of  test. "  dorsally  interrupted  circular  fold.    Shell 

curved  with  ereatest  diameter  at  anterior 

aperture  and  diminishing  ^dually  to 
posterior.  DentaHum:  posterior  aperture  of  shell  entire,  without 
inciuon.  AntaJis:  posterior  aperture  with  short  incision.  Fissi- 
diHtaiium:  posterior  aperture  with  long  fissure  on  ventral  side; 
abyssaL  Fustiaria.  Schitodentatium:  ventral  border  of  posterior 
aperture  with  a  series  of  small  holes  in  a  straight  line.  Heterochisma. 
Fam.  a.  Siphonopodiidae.  Foot  expanded  distaU)[  into  a  sym- 
metrical disk  with  a  cicnate  edge  or  simple  and  vermiform  without 
well-develo[xx]  lateral  processes;  shell  often  contracted  towards  the 
anterior  aperture.  Sipkonodtntatium:  foot  endinz  in  a  median  disk 
without  a  median  appendage.  Cadulus.  Dischides.  Pulselium: 
terminal  disk  of  foot  with  a  median  appendage.   Entalina. 

See  F.  J.  H.  Lacazc-Duthiers,  "  Histoire  de  I'organisatlon  ct  du 
d^eloppement  du  Dentale,'-'  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Zool.  (4),  vi.,  vii. 
(1*56-1857);  A.  Kowalcwsky,  "Etude  sur  rcmbr>'t^nie  du 
Dentale,'^  i4nM.  Music  d' Histoire  Natur.  (Marseille,  Zool.  I.  1883): 
Boissevain,  "  Bcitr&gc  zur  Anatomic  und  Histologic  von  Dentalium,' 
Jenaische  Zeitschr.  xxxviii.  (1904) ;  Paul  Pclsencer,  MoUusca ; 
Laokester's  Treatise  on  Zoology,  pt.  v.  (1906).  0>  T.  C.) 

SCAPOLITE  (Gr.  cicaTOi,  rod,  Xt9of,  stone),  a  group  of 
rock-forming  minerals  composed  of  aluminium,  calcium  and 
sodium  silicate  with  chlorine.  The  variations  in  composition 
of  the  different  members  of  the  group  may  be  expressed  by 
the  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  molecules  CaiAItSitOa  and 
NaiAlaSiiOMCl,  which  arc  referred  to  as  the  meionite  (Me)  and 
marialtte  (Ma)  molecules  respectively,  since  they  predominate 
in  these  two  end-members  of  the  scries.  Wemerite,  or  common 
scapdite  (McaMsi  to  MeiMaj)and  mizzonite  (MciMaj  to  MciMaa) 
are  intermediate  members.  The  tetragonal  crystals  are  hemi- 
hedral  with  parallel  faces  (like  scheelite),  and 
usually  have  the  form  of  square  a)lumns,  some- 
times of  considerable  stzc  There  are  distinct 
cleavages  parallel  to  the  prism-faces.  Crystals 
are  usually  white  or  greyish-white  and  opaque, 
though  meionite  is  found  as  odourless  glassy 
crystals  in  the  ejected  limestone  blocks  of  Monte 
V^s^ll|-;^-4/  Somma,  Vesuvius.  The  hardnras  is  $-6,  and  the 
^■^^^^  Bpedfic  gravity  varies  with  the  chemical  com- 
position between  2-74  (meionite)  and  3-56 
(marialite).  The  scapoUtes  are  especially  liable  to  alteration 
hy  weathering  processes,  with  the  development  of  mica,  kaolin, 
&c.,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  usual  opacity  of  the  crystals. 
Owing  to  this  alteration,  and  to  the  variations  in  composition, 
numerous  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  special  names. 
Scapoltte  is  commonly  a  mineral  of  metaroorphic  origin,  occur- 
ring usually  in  crystalline  limestones,  but  also  with  pyroxene  in 
sdiists  and  gneisses.  The  long  slender  prisms  abundant  in  the 
Crystalb'ne  limestones  and  schists  in  the  Pyrenees  are  known  as 
"  dipyre  "  or  *'  couzeranitc."  Large  crystals  of  coounon  scapoUte 


(wemerite)  are  focmd  hi  the  apatite  deposits  in  the  ndgfaboarbood 
of  Bamle  near  Brevik  in  Norway,  and  have  resulted  from  the 
alteration  of  the  plagiodase  felspar  of  a  gabbro.        (L.  J.  S.) 

ScapdiU  Rocks. 
According  to  their  genesis  the  scapoUte  rocks  fall  naturdly 
into  four  groufs. 

I.  The  scapolite  limestones  and  contact  rocks.  As  dlicates  licli 
in  lime,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  minerals  will  be  found  where 
impure  limestones  have  been  crystallized  by  contact  with  an  igneotn 
magma.  Even  meionite  (the  variety  richest  in  soda)  occurs  in  this 
association,  being  principally  obtained  in  small  crystals  lining  cavities 
in  ejected  blocks  of  crystalhne  limestone  at  Vesuvius  and  the  cratcrv 
of  the  Eifel  in  Germany.  Scapolite  and  wemerite  are  far  more 
common  at  the  contacts  of  Umcstone  with  intrusive  manes.  The 
minerals  which  accompan>r  them  are  calcite,  epidote,  vesuvianite, 
garnet,  wollastonite,  diopside  and  amphibolc.  The  scapolitei  are 
colourless,  flesh -coloured,  grey  or  greenish;  occasionally  they  are 
nearly  black  from  the  presence  of  very  small  enclosures  of  graphitic 
material.  They  are  not  in  very  perfect  crystals,  though  sometimes 
incomplete  octagonal  sections  are  viublo;  the  tetragonal  clcava^, 
strong  double  retraction  and  uniaxial  interference  figure  distinguish 
them  readily  from  other  minerals.  Commonly  tncy  weather  to 
micaceous  aggre^tes,  but  sometimes  an  isotropic  substance  of 
unknown  nature  is  seen  replacing  them.  In  crystalline  hmestonea 
and  calc-silicate  rocks  they  occur  m  small  and  usually  inconspicuous 
grains  mingled  with  the  other  components  of  the  rock.  Large, 
nearly  idiomorphic  crystals  are  sometimes  found  in  argillaceous 
rocks  faltered  calcareous  shales)  which  have  suffered  thermal  meta- 
morphism.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  extcnave  outcrops  of  lime- 
stone which  are  penetrated  by  igneous  rocks  described  as  ophites 
(varieties  of  diabase)  and  Ihcrzohtes  (peridotitcs).  At  the  contacts 
scapolite  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  places,  both  in  the  limestones 
and  in  the  calcareous  shales  which  accompany  them.  In  some  of 
these  rocks  large  crystals  of  one  of  the  scapolite  minerals  (an  inch  or 
two  in  length;  occur,  usually  as  octagonal  prisms  with  imperfect 
terminations.  In  others  the  mineral  is  found  in  small  irr^uUr 
grains.  It  is  sometimes  clear,  but  often  crowded  with  minute  en- 
closures of  augite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  other  minerals,  such  as 
constitute  the  surrounding  matrix.  From  these  districts  also  a 
black  variety  is  well  known,  filled  with  minute  graphitic  enclosures, 
often  exceedingly  small  and  rendering  the  mineral  nearly  opaque. 
The  names  couzcranite  and  dipyre  are  often  given  to  this  lund  of 
scapolite.  Apparently  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  small  quantities, 
which  may  often  be  detected  in  limestones,  to  aoroc  extent  deter- 
mines the  formarion  of  the  mineral. 

3.  In  many  bauc  igneous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro  and  diabase. 
scapolite  replaces  felspar  by  a  secondary  or  metasomatic  process. 
Some  Norwegian  acapolitc-gabbros  (or  diorites)  examined  micro- 
scopically furnish  examples  of  every  stage  of  the  process.  The 
chemical  changes  involved  are  really  small,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  the  assumption  of  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  new  mole> 
cule.  Often  the  scapolite  is  seen  spreadine  through  the  felspar, 
portions  being  completely  replaced,  while  others  are  still  fresh  and 
unaltered,  'ihe  felspar  does  not  weather,  but  remains  fresh,  and  the 
transformation  resembles  metamorphlsm  rather  than  weathering. 
It  is  not  a  superficial  process,  but  apparently  takes  place  at  some 
depth  under  pressure,  and  probably  through  the  operation  of 
soluUons  or  vapours  contaimng  chlorides.  The  basic  aoda-lime 
felspars  (tabradorite  to  anorthite)  arc  those  which  undergo  this  type 
of  alteration.  Many  Instances  of  scapolitizaiion  have  been  ac- 
scribed  from  the  ophites  (diabases)  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  un- 
altered state  these  are  ophittc  and  consist  01  pyroxene  cnclo«ng 
lath-shaped  plagioclasc  fui^rs;  the  pyroxene  is  often  changed  to 
uralite.  When  the  felspar  is  replaced  by  scapolite  the  new  mineral 
is  fresh  and  dear,  enclosing  often  small  grains  of  hornblende.  Ex- 
tensive recrystallization  often  goes  on.  and  the  ultimate  product  Is 
a  spotted  rock  with  white  rounded  patches  of  scapolite  surrounded 
by  granular  aggregates  of  clear  green  hornblende :  in  fact  the  original 
structure  disappears. 

3.  In  Norway  scapollte-bomblende  rocks  have  long  been  known 
at  Oedeg&rdcn  and  other  localities.  They  have  been  called  spotted 
gabbros,  but  usually  do  not  contain  felspar,  the  white  spots  being 
cntirdy  scapolite  while  the  dark  matrix  enveloping  them  is  an 
aggregate  of  green  or  brownish  hornblende.  In  many  featurfs  they 
bear  a  close  ncsembbnce  to  the  scapolitizcd  ophites  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  has  been  suggtstcd  that  the  conversion  of  their  original  felspar 
(for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  once  gabbros.  connsting 
of  plagiodase  and  pyroxene)  into  scapcdite  is  due  to  the  percolation 
of  chloride  s^utions  along  lines  of  weakness,  or  planes  01  solubility, 
filling  cavities  etched  in  the  substance  of  the  mineral.  Subsequently 
the  chlorides  were  absorbed,  and  Pari  bassu  the  felspar  was  trans- 
formed into  scapolite.  But  it  u  found  that  in  these  gabbros  then 
are  veins  of  a  chlorine-bearing  apatite,  vdiich  must  have  been  de- 
posited by  Wt»  or  fluids  ascending  from  below.  This  sumests  that 
a  pneumatolytic  process  has  been  at  work,  similar  to  that  by  which, 
around  intrusions  of  granite,  veins  rich  in  tourmaGne  have  been 
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tud  danpu  and  the  lumHinding  rocic*  at  the  lame  time  permeated 
hy  that  mineral.  In  the  composition  of  the  active  eases  a  atrikins 
diffetence  ia  shown,  for  those  which  emanate  from  the  granites  are 
mainly  fluorine  and  boron,  while  those  which  come  from  the  gabbro 
an  principaUy  chlorine  and  phosphorus.  In  one  case  the  felspar  is 
replaced  m  quartx  and  white  mica  (in  gieisen)  or  quartz  and  tourma- 
fioe  (in  schorl  rocks) ;  in  the  other  case  scapolite  is  the  principal  new 
product.  The  analogy  is  a  very  close  one,  and  this  theory  receives 
much  support  from  tne  fact  that  in  Canada  (at  various  places  in 
Ottawa  and  Onterio)  there  are  numerous  valuable  apatite  vein- 
deposits.  Tbey  lie  in  basic  rocks  such  as  gabbro  and  pyraxenite,  and 
these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins  have  been  extensively 
scapolitized,  like  the  spotted  gabbros  of  Norway. 

4.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  metamorphic  rocks  of  gnrissoae 
character  occur  containing  scapolite  as  an  essential  constituent. 
Their  origin  is  often  obscure,  but  it  is  probable  that  tbey  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  series  is  essentially  igneous  (orthogneisses):  usually 
they  contain  pale  green  pyroxene,  a  variable  amount  of  felspar, 
tplttne.  iron  oxides.  Quartz,  rutile,  green  hornblende  and  biotite  are 
CNIen  present,  while  garnet  occurs  sometimes;  hypcrathene  is  rare. 
Tbey  occur  alon^  with  other  types  of  pyroxene  gneiss,  hornblende 
gneiss,  amphibolitcs,  &c.  In  man^  of  them  there  is  no  rmi^n  to 
doubt  that  the  scapolite  is  a  primary  mineral.  Other  scapolite 
gneisses  equally  metamorphic  in  aspect  and  structure  appear  to  be 
sedimentary  rocks.  Many  of  them  contain  calcite  or  a  r^'  \  cry  rich  in 
calc-silicates  (wollaatonite,  diopside,  &c.),  which  sugg'^ls  that  tlicy. 
were  originally  impure  limestones.  The  frequent  .is^ociation  of 
this  type  with  graphitic-schists  and  andalusite-schists  jnakcs  this 
correlation  In  every  way  probable.  Biotite  is  a  common  mineral 
ia  these  rocks,  whu:h  often  contain  also  much  quartz  and  alkali 
felspar.  (J.S.  F.) 

SCARAB  (Lat.  icarabaeiu,  connected  with  Gr.  cdpo^of), 
literally  a  beetle,  and  derivatively  an  Egyptian  symbol  in  the 

iorm  of  a  beetle.    The  Egyptian  Ineroglypb'  m    pictures  a 

dung  beetle  (ttarabaais  sacer),  which  lays  its  egg  in  a  ball  of  dung, 
and  may  be  seen  on  sandy  slopes  in  hot  sunshine  compacting 
the  pellet  by  pushing  it  backward  uphill  with. its  hind  legs  and 
allowing  it  to  toU  down  again,  eventually  reaching  a  place  of 
deposit.  Whatever  the  Egyptians  may  have  understood  by  its 
actions,  tbey  compared  its  pellet  to  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The 
beetle  is  common  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Eorptian  name  was  kheptrer,  khtpM,  and  the  ^gn  spelt  the  verb 
Uifpi{r)  meaning  "  become  "  and  perhaps  "  create,"  also  the 
nbatantive  "  phenomenon  "  or  "  marvel."  The  insect  was 
BOed  to  the  sun-god  in  his  form  kkepiri  at  Heliopolis,  and  has' 
been  {onDd  mummified.  A  colosaal  scacabaeus  of  granite  in 
tbe  Biitiih  Museum  probably  came  from  the  temple  of  Heliopolia 
The  acaiabaeu*  was  much  lued  in  Egyptian  religions,  appearing 
■ometima  with  outstretched  wings  or  with  a  ram's  head  and 
boms  as  the  vivifying  soul.  It  is  often  seen  in  this  guiss  on 
coffins  of  tbe  New  Kingdom  and  later,  when  it  also  became  the 
custom  to  place  in  the  bandages  of  the  mummy  a  Urge  stone 
scanb  engraved  with  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  This 
chapter,  the  64tfa,  identified  the  object  with  the  heart  of  the 
deceased  and  conjured  it  not  to  betray  him  in  the  judgment  before 
Oniis.  A  winged  scarab  might  also  be  laid  on  the  breast;  and 
later  a  number  of  scaraba  were  placed  about  the  body.  These 
are  often  of  hard  stone  and  of  fine  workmanship.  Another  and 
even  more  important  class  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  in  the  form 
of  scarabs,  pierced  longitudinally  for  a  swivel  or  for  threading,  and 
having  the  bases  flat  and  engraved  with  designs.  These  were 
Intended  principally  for  seals,  but  might  also  be  used  as  beada 
or  ornaments.  They  are  thus  found,  engfaved  or  plain,  strung 
on  necklaces,  and  amethyst  scarabs  with  plain  bases  are  common 
itticlcs  oi  Middle  Kingdom  jewelry.  But  the  employment  of 
■carabs  as  seals  is  proved  by  the  impressions  found  on  tealed 
documents  of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdom ;  on  several  occasions 
the  impressed  clay  seals  alone  have  been  found  hardened  and 
prcMTved  by  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  archives  themselves. 
The  ttzi  type  of  scarabad  is  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
designs  engraved  beneath  them  show  endless  variety.  Some 
have  inscriptions  caicfully  executed,  but  frequently  corrupted 
by  illiterate  copying  until  they  became  meaningless.  The 
inscriptions  are  sometimes  "  mottoes  "  having  reference  to  places, 
deities,  &c.,  or  containing  words  of  good  omen  or  friendly  wishes, 
<;{.  "  Memphis  is  mighty  for  ever,"  "  Ammon  protecteth," 
"  iUU  give  thee  long  life,"  "  Biibaslis  grant  a  gpod  New  Year," 


"  Hay  thy  name  endure  and  a  son  be  bom  thee."  Such  are  of 
the  New  Kingdom  or  later.  Names  and  titles  of  officials  appear, 
most  commonly  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Historically  the  most  valuable  class  is  of  those  which  bear  royal 
arms,  ranging  from  Cheops  of  the  I  Vth  dynasty  to  the  end  of  tbe 
XXVIth  dynasty.  Certain  great  kings  are  commemorated  on 
scarabs  of  periods  long  subsequent  to  them.  Thus  Cheops 
(Khufii)  may  appear  on  an  example  of  the  latest  Pharaonic  age, 
and  Tethmosis  lU.  is  found  at  all  times  after  the  XVIIlth 
dynasty.  But  as  a  rule  the  royal  names  are  of  conlemporary 
workmanship,  and  the  differences  of  style  and  pattern  make  it 
passible  to  group  unknown  kings  with  those  who  are  known 
historically;  the  names  of  the  Hyksos  kings  have  been  princi- 
pally recovered  from  collections  of  scarab-seals.  Scarab-shaped 
seals  are  traceable  as  far  back  as  about  the  Vlth  dynasty.  Tbey 
became  abundant  under  the  Xllth  and  continued  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  native  rule.  As  seals  they  took  the  place  of  tbe 
earlier  cylinders.  Considering  the  life-history  of  the  scarabaeus 
and  its  meaning  as  a  hieroglyph,  it  may  well  be  that  the  scarab 
impressing  the  day  had  a  symbolic  significance;  however  that 
may  be,  the  oval  form  was  well  adapted  for  seal-stones  and  for 
the  bezels  of  finger  rings.  In  this  situation  the  scarabs  were 
often  mounted  with  a  rim  of  gold  or  silver  round  the  edge. 
Rings  of  stone,  glass  or  metal,  with  engraved  bezels  of  the  same 
material,  and  eventually  Greek  gem  rings,  gradually  displaced 
tbem. 


A  scries  of  exceptionally  Lirce  scarabs  was  engraved  in  the  reign  ol 
Amcnophis  111.,  c.  1450  a.c,  all  being  inscribed  v.-ith  his  name  together 
with  that  of  Queen  Taia  and  her  parent."igc.    At  present  five  varieties 


are  known.  _  The  simplest  commemorates  his  queen  and  the  north 
and  south  limits  of  his  empire:  another  dated  in  the  first  year,  a 
great  battue  of  wild  cattle;  the  third,  the  arrival  of  the  princess 
Gilukhipa  of  Mitanni  in  the  tenth  year;  the  fourth  (many  specimens), 
the  number  of  lions  slain  by  the  kin^  down  to  his  tenth  year;  the  last* 
the  cutting  of  the  lake  of  Zarukhc  in  the  eleventh  year. 

Egv'ptian  scarabs  were  carried  by  trade  to  most  of  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  Mesopotamia.  The 
Greeks,  especially  in  their  Egyptian  colony  of  Naucratis  (^.9.), 
imitated  them  in  soft  paste.  The  finest  Etruscan  gems  of  the  6tn 
and  5lh  centuries  B.C.  are  in  the  form  of  scarahs,  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  Egyptian.  The  forgers  of  antiquities  haN'e  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  scarabs  for  more  than  a  century. 

See  P.  E.  Newberry,  Scarabs  (London,  1906);  also  art.  Gbh, 
especially  for  later  scarabaeoid  gems.  (F,  Ll.  G.) 

SIUUIAHODCH,  properly  a  buffoon,  used  htter  colloquially 
for  a  ne'er-do-well.  The  name  was  that  of  a  stock  character 
in  xyth-century  Italian  farce,  Scaramuuia  (i.e.  literally  "  skir- 
mish "),  who,  attired  usually  in  a  black  Spanish  dress,  burlesquing 
a  "  don,"  was  beaten  by  Harlequin  for  his  boasting  and  cowardice. 
The  part  was  played  in  London  in  1673  by  a  well-known  Italian 
actor,  Tibetic  Fiurelli,  and  became  popular.  There  are  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Nao  English  Dictionary, 

SCARBORQUOH.  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  fashionable  seaside  resort  in  tbe  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  331  m.  N.  of  Lbndon,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)33,776;  (1901)38,161.  From  the  bold  and  picturesque 
coast  a  hammer-like  peninsula  (385  ft.)  projects,  separating 
North  Bay  from  South  Bay,  and  the  modem  extension  of  the 
town  fringes  both  of  these.  The  peninsula  is  crowned  by  a  13th- 
century  castle,  though  this  naturally  strong  position  was  probably 
occupied  earlier.  There  is  a  moat  (Castle  Dyke)  on  the  landward 
side,  and  a  wall  with  towers  also  protects  the  castle  in  this 
direction.  The  keep,  a  lofty  ruined  tower,  is  of  Norman  date. 
The  peninsula  is  much  exposed  to  encroachment  by  the  sea. 
In  1 190  the  plateau  foraung  the  castle  yard  was  stated  by  William 
of  Newburgh  to  be  60  acres  in  extent;  it  is  now  about  17.  The 
list  of  the  govemon  of  the  castle  covers  the  period  from  1136 
to  1833.  Near  the  landward  side  of  the  dike  is  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  finely  situated,  occupying  the  site  of  a  Cisterdan 
monastery  of  1198,  It  is  transitional  Norman  and  Eaily  Engliab, 
with  later  additions.  The  choir  was  occupied  by  the  Roondheads 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  waa  wrecked  by  the  castle  guns. 
The  tower  fell  Uter,  and  waa  in  part  rebuilt  in  the  I7tb  centuiy. 

The  development  of  Scarborough  as  a  watering-place  dates 
from  the  discovery  in  1630  by  Mrs  Farren,  a  resident,  of  ndaenl 
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springs.  These  springs,  of  which  there  are  two,  occur  near 
the  shore  of  the  South  Bay,  and  a  handsome  Spa  House  in 
pleasant  gardens  contains  thcra.  The  south  spring  is  aperient, 
but  contains  some  iron;  while  the  north  or  chalybeate  spring 
is  mote  tonic  in  its  properties.  They  are  stili  in  use,  though  of 
less  importance  than  formerly  in  compuison  with  the  other 
attractions  of  the  town.  The  sea-bathing  is  very  good,  both 
bays  having  a  sandy  foreshore.  Well-planted  grounds  fringe 
the  steep  slope  down  to  the  North  Bay,  in  which  there  is  a 
promenade  pier;  the  South  CM  is  similarly  adorned.  It  is 
approached  from  the  north  by  a  lofty  bridge  over  a  ravine, 
to  the  west  of  which  lies  a  pleasant  park.  The  southern  part 
of  the  town  is  the  more  fashionable  portion.  The  principal 
buildings  of  entertainment  are  the  aquarium  (also  used  as  a 
concert  hall) ;  the  museum,  a  rotunda  in  Doric  style,  containing 
excellent  antiquarian  and  natural  history  collections;  two 
theatres,  and  the  assembly  rooms  attaching  to  the  Spa  House. 
The  promenades  and  drives  are  extensive,  and  there  is  an  in- 
dined  tramway  leading  from  summit  to  foot  of  the  South  Cliff. 
A  great  marine  drive,  4100  ft.  long,  was  opened  in  1908.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  high- 
lying  moors  intersected  by  narrow,  well-wooded  valleys,  llie 
hydrography  of  the  district  is  retnarkable,  the  Derwent,  which 
flows  S.W.  to  the  Ouse  and  so  to  the  Humber,  having  one  of 
its  sources  near  Scarborough  within  1  m.  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  healthy  and  temperate;  average  temperature,  59-1°  F.  in 
July,  and  in  January,  37-7. 

The  chief  buildings  of  Scarborough  apart  from  those  already 
Considered  ate  the  town  hall,  market  hall  and  public  hall, 
several  modem  churches  and  chapels,  and  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  harbour,  enclosed  by  piers  and 
divided  into  two  basins,  lies  on  the  south  aide  of  the  castle 
peninsula.  It  is  dry  at  low  tide,  but  is  accessible  at  spring 
tides  to  vessels  of  13  ft.  draught.  It  is  largely  used  by  fishing 
l»ats.  The  parliamentary  borough,  falling  within  the  Whitby 
division  of  the  county,  returned  two  membeis  until  iSSs,  one 
since  that  date.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men and  18  councillors.    Area,  2373  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of  Scarborough  (Scardeburc,  Escnrdf- 
buc,  Scardeburi,  Scardtburk,  Scartheburg,  Schardtburg)  in  the  Domes- 
day Surv'cy  the  remains  of  Roman  roads  leading  to  the  town  indicate 
that  it  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  importance.  The  castle  was 
built  during  the  12th  century  by  William  !c  Gros,  carl  of  Albemarle, 
*ho  chose  the  site  on  the  top  of  a  steep  cliff  now  called  the  "  Scaur.* 
Henry  II.  added  greatly  to  its  strength.  From  this  time  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  line  of  distinguished  nobles  appointed  by  the  kiiv. 
Scarborough  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Its  first  charter  of  llBl 
granted  that  the  burgesses  should  possess  all  liberties  in  the  same 
way  as  the  citizens  of  York.  They  were  also  to  render  to  the  king 
yearly  4d.  for  every  house  whose  gable  was  turned  to  the  way,  ana 
fid.  for  those  whose  sides  were  turned  to  the  way.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  with  various  alterations  and  extensions  by  most  of  the 
succeeding  monarchs.  Henry  III.  in  1253  granted  that  a  court  of 
pleas  should  be  held  at  Scarljorough  by  the  Justices  who  went  to 
hold  common  pleas  at  York;  he  also  gave  the  corporation  a  gild 
merchant.  Edward  II.  caused  the  town  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  burgesses  _"  for  certain  causes,"  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by 
Edward  III.  in  1327.  The  charter  of  Edward  HI.  in  1356  sets 
forth  and  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  borough.  Richard  III.  by 
his  charier  of  148s  appointed  that  the  town  should  be  governed  by  a 
mayor,  sheriff  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  also  granted  amongst  other 
extensive  privileges  that  this  town  with  the  manor  of  VVhallesgrave 
should  be  a  county  of  itself.  However,  on  the  death  of  Richard  III. 
the  charter  took  no  effect,  and  the  corporation  returned  to  its 
ancient  mode  of  j^overnment.    In  1G84  a  mayor,  12  aldermen  aad 

31  common  COUncilmen  \vi  :i    r  1  niliii:;  t!  .;     '.n\.  rn-tr-.     N  arlur.jilrfl 

returned  two  members  to  pjriianiLnt  from  1293  to  18S5.  it  i-  -jid 
that  Heniy  It.  held  a  market  here  which  he  granted  to  the  burgesses, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  subsequent  charters.  In  1353 
Henry  III.  granted  a  yearly  fair  lastine  from  the  Aasomption  ot 
St  Mary  to  the  following  Michaelmas.  This  fair  was  originally  held 
on  the  sands.    Jet  was  lormerly  an  important  manufacture. 

See  Thomas  Hinderwell,  History  of  Sccrborovgk  (Scarborough, 
1833);  J.  B.  Baker,  Hutarj  0}  Scarborouth  (London,  1882). 

SCARF,  a  narrow  wrap  for  the  neck  or  shoulders;  the  term 
is  a  wide  one,  ranging  from  a  tight  band  of  sUk,  muslin  or  other 
material  worn  by  women  as  a  decorative  pan  of  their  costume 
to  a  warm  knitted  muffler  of  wool  to  protect  the  throat  from 
cold.    The  O.  Eng.  sctarje  meant  s  piece  or  fragment  of  any- 


thing, and  is  to  be  referred  ultiaaldy  to  the  root  star-,  to  cut, 
seen  in  Dutch  scJurf,  shred,  Ger.  Sckcrbt,  potsherd,  "  scrap,"  a 
piece  or  fragment;  "  scrip,"  a  piece  of  leather,  hence  a  pouch 
or  wallet.  The  particular  meanings  in  English  are  to  be  rderted 
to  Fr.  eukarfe,  pilgrim's  wallet,  also  scarf.  The  ecclesiastical 
"  scarf  "  was  originally  a  loose  wrap  or  muffler  (band)  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  out  of  doon.  In  the  English  Church,  is 
post-Reformation  times,  the  minister  wore  over  the  surplice 
the  "  scarf,"  which  was  a  broad  band  of  black  silk  with  fringed 
ends  arranged  like  the  stole  round  the  neck,  but  falling  nearly 
to  the  feet.  Its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  that 
of  the  stole  ({.».),  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  wrongly 
confused. 

Ultimately  from  the  same  root,  but  directly  adapted  from 
the  Scandinavian,  cf.  Swed.  skarf,  joint,  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"  scarf,"  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  for  a  joint  by  which  IwQ 
timbers  are  fastened  together  longitudinally  so  as  to  form  a 
continuotis  piece  (see  Joikerv). 

SCARLATTI,  AUSSANDRO  (i6s9-i7>s)i  Italian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  Sicily,  either  at  Trapani  or  Palermo,  in 
1659.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Carissimi  in 
Rome,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  con- 
nexion with  northern  Italy,  since  his  early  works  show  the 
influence  of  Stradella  and  LegrenzL  The  production  at  Rome 
of  his  opera  Gti  Equivoci  neW  amore  (1679)  gained  him  the 
protection  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  he  became  her 
Maestro  di  Cappella.  In  Febmaiy  1684  he  became  Maestro 
di  Cappella  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  through  the  inttigues  of 
his  sister,  an  opera  singer,  who  was  the  mistress  of  an  influential 
noble  in  that  city.  Here  he  produced  a  long  series  of  operas, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  fluency,  as  well  as  other  music  for 
state  occasions.  In  1703  he  left  Naples  and  <Iid  not  return  until 
the  Spanish  domination  bad  been  supeiseded  by  that  of  tha 
Austtians.  In  the  interval  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ferdinand  ni.  of  Tuscany,  for  whose  private  theatre  near 
Florence  be  composed  operas,  and  of  Cartlinal  Ottoboni,  who 
made  him  his  Maestro  di  Cappella,  and  procured  him  a  similar 
post  at  the  church  of  S  Maria  Ma^^ore  in  Rome  (1703).  After 
visiting  Venice  and  Urbino  in  1707,  he  took  up  his  duties  at 
Naples  again  in  1708,  and  remained  there  until  1717.  By  this 
time  Naples  seems  to  have  become  tired  of  hb  music;  the 
Romans,  however,  appreciated  it  better,  and  it  was  at  the  Teatro 
Capranica  in  Rome  that  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  operas 
(Ttlemaco,  1718;  Marco  AUilU  Retolo,  1719;  CriseUa,  I7>i), 
as  well  as  some  noble  specimens  of  church  music,  induding 
a  mass  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  composed  in  honour  ot  St 
Cecilia  for  Cardinal  Acquaviva  in  1731.  His  last  work  on  • 
large  scale  appears  to  have  been  the  unfinished  serenata  for  the 
nuirriage  of  the  prince  of  Stigliano  (1733);  he  died  at  Naples 
on  the  34th  of  October  1735. 

Scarlatti's  music  forms  the  most  important  link  between  the 
tentative  "  new  music  "of  the  17th  century  and  the  classical  school 
of  the  16th,  which  culminated  m  Moaart.  His  eariy  operas  ipti 
Equivoci  net  scmbiante  (1679);  V  Horusli  meffi  atmiri  (1680): 
Pompco  (1683),  containing  the  well-known  airs  "O  ccssatc  dl 
piagarrai  and  "  Toglictemi  la  vita  ancor,"  and  others  down  to 
about  168O  retain  the  older  c.i  '  Ices  in  their  recitatives,  and  ■ 
considerable  variety  of  neatly  en  1  ructcd  forms  in  their  charming 
Uttle  arias,  accompanied  somctii:>.  -  by  the  string  quartet,  treated 
with  careful  elaboration,  somclin.es  by  the  lurpsichord  alone. 
By  1686  he  had  definitely  establi-lud  the  "  Italian  overture  "  form 
(second  edition  of  Dal  male  il  bfnc),  and  had  abandoned  the  ground 
ba^s  and  the  binary  air  in  two  stansas  in  favour  of  the  ternary  or 
dc  capo  type  of  air.  His  best  operas  of  this  period  are  La  HMaurm 
(1690,  printed  by  the  Geselhchaft  fur  Uusikforichunt),  and  Pirro  t 
Drmetrw  (1694),  in  which  occur  the  songs  Runaoose,  odorosc,** 
"  Ben  ti  sta,  traditor."  From  about  1697  onwards  (la  Caduta  dei 
dtcfmviri),  influenced  partly  perhaps  by  the  style  of  Bononcini 
and  probably  more  by  the  taste  of  the  vicen^al  court,  his  opera 
songs  become  more  conventional  and  commonplace  in  rhythm, 
while  his  scoring  is  hasty  and  crude,  yet  not  without  brilliaiicy 
{EracUa,  1700),  the  oboes  and  trumpeu  being  frequently  used,  and 
the  violins  often  playing  in  unison.  The  opetms  composed  for 
Ferdinand  de  Medici  are  lost;  they  would  probably  have  given  us 
a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  style,  his  correspondence  with  the 
prince  showing  that  they  were  composed  with  a  very  sincere  sense 
of  loiiiitBtion.    UUrUttIt  EmpaUrt,  composed  for  Venke  in  1707, 
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Cdotalnt  mnite  far  la  advanee  of  anything  that  Scarlatti  had  written 
for  Naples,  both  to  technique  and  in  inteHectual  power.  The  later 
NeapoUun  operas  {VAwwr  wcliMk  t  tiramw  (1700J:  Xa  Princi- 
pal ftdth  (1713);  Titraiu,  1715.  Ac.)  are  showy  and  effective 
father  than  profoundly  emotional;  the  instrumentation  marks  a 
neat  advance  on  previous  work,  since  the  main  duty  o(  accompany- 
10^  the  voice  is  thrown  upon  the  string  quartet,  the  harpsichord 
being  reserved  exclusively  for  the  noisy  instrumental  ritorneUi. 
His  last  CTxmp  of  operas,  composed  for  Rome,  exhibit  a  deeper 
poetic  feeling,  a  broad  and  dignified  style  of  melodv,  a  strong 
dramatic  aenset  especially  in  accompanied  recitatives,  a  device  which 
be  himself  bad  been  the  first  to  use  as  early  as  1686  (plimpia  vendi- 
tml*)  and  a  much  more  modem  style  of  orchestration,  the  horns 
appearing  for  tlie  first  time,  and  being  treated  with  strilung  effect. 

Besides  the  operas,  oratorios  (Afar  ti  IsmaeU  eiitiaii,  1684; 
Christmas  OnUoria,  c*  1705;  -SL  FiUffpo  Neri,  1714;  and  others) 
and  serenataa,  which  all  eimibit  a  similar  style,  Scarlatti  composed 
upwards  of  five  hundred  chamber<antatas  for  a  solo  voice.  These 
represent  the  noat  intellectual  type  of  chamber-music  of  their  period, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tb^  have  remained  alnxwt  entunly  in 
M&,  since  a  carnul  study  of  tbem  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
*  '     I  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  Scarlatti's  development.     His 


lew  remaining  masses  (the  story  of  his  having  composed  two  hundred 
is  hardly  creaible)  and  chiirch  music  in  general  are  comparatively 
•■important,  except  the  great  St  Cecilia  Mass  (1721}.  wluch  is  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  the  style  which  reached  its  height  la  the 
peat  masses  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  His  instrumental  music, 
Uwugh  not  without  interest,  is  curiously  antiquated  as  compared 
with  nts  vocal  works. 

Scarlatti's  greatest  claim  to  remembrance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
practically  created  the  language  of  classical  music.  He  extended 
the  eld  forms,  and  filled  them  with  melody  unrivalled  for  purity  and 
serenity,  based  on  a  far-reaching  foundation  of  modem  harmony 
aad  tonality,  oomtnned  with  a  remarkable  power  of  thematic  d^ 
welopniciit.  That  his  great  qualities  have  been  little  recognised  is 
due  partly  to  the  wonderful  mastery  with  which  he  avoided  all 
appearance  of  difficulty,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  carried  out 
fn  his  operas  and  cantatas  the  structural  methods  which  the  present 
■ge  considers  to  be  suitable  to  instruments  alone,  but  which  were 
indeed  admirably  suited  to  vocal  munc  in  an  age  when  the 
singer  was  technically  and  intellectually  far  in  advance  of  all  other 
musicians. 

His  eldest  SOD,  Domekico  Scarlatti  (1685-1757),  also  a 
compoMT,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  >6tfa  of-October  1685. 
JPresumably  he  studied  first  under  his  father,  but  he  was  in  all 
probability  also  a  pvpil  of  Gaetano  Greco.  In  1704  be  remodelled 
PoUaroU's  Irtne  for  performance  at  Naples.  Soon  after  this 
his  fatbcr  sent  him  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Gasparini, 
and  became  intimate  with  Thomas  Rosefaigrave.  Domenico 
was  already  a  harpsichord-pUyer  of  eminence,  and  at  a.  trial 
•f  skiU  with  Handel  at  the  palace  of  qaxdinal  Octoboni  in'xome 
be  was  adjudged  his  equal  on  tliat  instrument,  although  inferior 
an  tbe  organ.  In  1709  Domenlco  entered  the  service  of  Mufe 
CisiTrirr,  qtieen  of  Poland,  then  living  in  Rqme,  and  composed 
Kveral  operas  for  bet-  private  tfaeatFC.  He  was  Maestro  di 
CappcUa  at  Si  Peter's  from  171 5  to  1719,  and  in  the  latter  year 
came  to  London  to  direct  his  opera  Narciso  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
In  i72oor  1731  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  taught  music  to 
the  princess  Magdalena  Tbcresia.  He  was  at  Naples  again 
in  i7>5,  but  in  1739  went  to  Madrid  as  music  master  to  the 
princess,  who  had  married  into  the  Spanish  royal  house.  He 
mnained  in  Spain  for  some  twenty-five  years,  holding  various 
bofiourable  appointments,  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
barpaicbord,  for  which  be  composed  over  four  hundred  pieces. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1757,  either  at  Naples  or  in 
Spain. 

Like  bis  father,  Domenico  Scarlatti  was  a  composer  of  mat 
lertdily.  intellectual  rather  than  emotiorut,  presenting  us  with  an 
cxaBple  of  steady  development  of  style  up  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 
His  operas  and  cantatas  are  of  no  imponancr,  but  his  harpsichord 
pieces  are  tbe  most  original  productions  of  their  time  Little  known 
■mil  tbe  beginning  oT tbe  19th  century,  their  technical  difficulties 
have  caused  tbem  to  be  regarded  as  mere  studies  in  virtuosity,  and 
aodem  pianoforte  technique  owes  much  to  their  influence;  but 
considered  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  they  display  an 
audacity  of  harmony  and  modulation,  a  freshness  and  variety  of 
iavcarioo.a  perfcctionof  workmanship  anda  vigorous  intellectuality 
la  tbcmatic  oevdopment  thai  pbces  loem  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sonatas  of  Btetboven. 

ii*4erm  PrinUd  Editions. — Ctementi*s^rarftro//farfiitfffy;C2emy's 
eiKtiott:  Farrroc.  Le  Trfsor  des  ptnniit^s.  Of  recent  editions  the 
mum  accurate  and  complete  is  by  Alessanftro  Longo  (Rirordi.  Milan: 
»«ols.,  published  1906).  (E.  J.  D.) 


SCABUfr,  a  vivid,  bright  red  colour,  somewhat  Inclined  to 
orange.  The  word  an>ears  in  most  European  languages;  cf. 
Gcr.  Sdi^rlack,  Swed.  skaHahan,  ItaL  scarlaUo,  &c.;  tbe  En^ish 
form  is  an  adaptation  of  the  O.  Fr.  escarlate,  mod.  fcarlcU.  The 
origin  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  sagfan,  meaning 
"  broad'doth."  There  are  various  forms,  sagaidt,  sigaidt,  sugldl; 
this  doth  was  chiefly  used  for  dresses,  flags,  large  tents  and 
trappings,  and  was  frequently  scarlet  in  colour,  and  hence  its 
name  became  applied  to  tbe  colour. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scarutina,  names  applied  indifferently 
to  an  acute  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  high  fever, 
accompanied  with  sore  throat  and  a  diffuse  red  rash  upon  the 
skin  (sec  Paxasttic  Dtscases).  This  fever  appears  to  have 
been  first  accurately  described  by  Sydenham  in  1676,  before 
which  period  it  had  evidently  been  oonfotmded  with  smallpox 
and  measles.  Klein  in  1885  isolated  a  streptococcus  which  be 
termed  the  streptococctis  scailatinae.  The  scarlatinal  throat 
is  the  chief  habitat  of  the  organism,  though  it  has  been  found 
both  by  Klein  and  other  observera  in  the  discharges  from  the 
ean  of  scarlet  fever  patients.  Mervyn  Gordon  also  isolated 
from  cases  the  streptococcus  conglomerulatus.  It  is  postible  that 
septic  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  the  result  of  a  mixed  Infection. 
The  serum  of  patients  has  been  found  to  contain  agglutins  to 
streptococci  from  cases  of  erysipelas,  septicaemia  and  puerperal 
fever,  as  well  as  to  the  str^tooocd  scariatinae.  F.  B.  Malloiy 
in  1904  published  his  discovery  of  "  protozoonlike  "  bodies  hi 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  Other  observers  have  found  them  in 
the  skin  of  fatal  cases,  but  failed  to  fiini  tbem  in  tbe  living.  The 
contagion  of  scarlet  fever  takes  place  from  a  previous  case  either 
by  the  skin  during  tbe  early  stages  of  the  disease  or  by  the  basal 
or  aural  discharges  of  a  patient.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  any 
article  of  clothing  or  furniture  or  by  any  person  that  has  been  in 
contact  with  a  scarlet  fever  patient.  Infectivity  may  also  take 
phu»  through  a  contaminated  milk  supply,  as  in  the  Marylebone 
epidemic,  1885.  Klein  here  found  disorder  in  cows  which  he 
considos  analogous  to  scarlatina  and  communicable  to  man. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scariet  fever  may  be  as  short  as  one 
or  two  da^  but  in  most  instances  it  is  probably  less  than  a  week. 
The  invasion  of  this  fever  is  generally  sudden  and  sharp,  consistifle 
in  rigors,  vomiting  and  sore  throat,  together  with  a  rapid  rise  « 
tempterature  and  increase  in  the  pulse.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
young  children,  tbe  atuck  is  ushered  in  by  convulsioni.  These 
premonitory  symptoms  usually  cominue  for  about  twenty*four 
hours,  when  the  characteristic  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  it 
is  first  seen  on  the  neck,  chest,  arms  and  hands,  but  quickly  spreads 
all  over  the  body,  although  it  is  not  distinctly  marked  on  the  face. 
This  rash  consists  of  minute  thickly-set  red  spots,  which  coalesce  to 
form  a  general  diffuse  redness,  in  appearance  not  unlike  that  pio> 
duced  by  tbe  application  of  mustard  to  tbe  skin.  In  some  instances 
the  redness  is  accompanied  «ith  snudl  vesicles  containing  fluid.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  rash  comes  out  completely  in  about  two  days, 
when  it  begins  to  fnlo.and  by  the  end  of  a  wpck  from  lis  first  appear- 
ance it  is  usually  .:nne.  The  severity  of  a  cise  is  in  some  dt^rce 
measured  by  the  copiousness  and  brilliancy  of  the  rash,  except  in 
the  uialignant  var-tics,  where  there  may  be  little  or  no  eruption. 
The  tongue,  which  nt  first  was  (urred,  becomes  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  denuded.o(  its  epithelium  and  acquires  the  peculiar  "  straw* 
berry  "  appearance  characteristic  of  this  fever.  The  interior  of  the 
throat  is  red  and  somewhat  swollen,  especially  the  uvula,  soft  palate 
and  tonsils,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  secretion  exudes  from  the 
inflamed  surface.  There  is  also  tenderness  and  slight  swelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaw.  In  favourable  cases  the  ^ver  depans  with 
the  disappearance!  >r  the  eruption  and  convalescence  !«ts in  with  the 
commencement  of  ihc  process  of  "  desquamation  "  or  peeling  of  the 
cuticle,  which  first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  and  proceeds  slowly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Where  the  slcin  is  thin  the 
desquamation  is  in  the  form  of  fme  branny  scales:  but  where  It  is 
thicker,  as  about  the  hands  and  feet,  it  comes  off  in  large  pieces, 
whkh  sometimes  nssumc  the  form  of  casts  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
The  duration  of  this  process  is  variable,  but  it  is  rarely  complete 
before  the  end  of  1 1\  or  eight  weeks,  and  not  unfrequently  goes  on 
for  several  weeks  bc>ond  that  period.  It  is  during  this  stage  that 
complicatkms  are  apt  to  appear. 

Scarlet  fever  shows  itself  in  certain  well-marked  varieties,  of 
which  the  following  are  tbe  chief: — 

I  Scarlatina  Simttlex  is  the  most  common  form;  in  this  the 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  are  ntoderate,  and  the  case  usually 
ninsa  favourable  course.  Insome  rare  instances  it  would  seem  that 
the  evidences  of  the  disease  are  so  slight,  as  regards  both  fever  and 
rash,  that  tbey  escape  observation  and  only  become  kmnm  by  the 
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patient  subsequently  suffering  from  some  d  the  oomptkatioos 
associated  with  it.  In  such  cases  the  name  Icteni  scarki  fiver  {scar- 
Jatina  tateiu)  is  applied. 

3.  Septic  Scariatima  or  ScaHaUna  An^tufsa  is  a  more  sofcre  form 
of  the  fever,  particularly  as  regards  the  throat  symptoms.  The  rash 
may  be  well  marked  or  not,  but  it  is  often  slow  in  developing  and  in 
subsiding.  There  is  intense  inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  tonsils, 
uvula  and  soft  palate  being  swollen  and  ulcerated,  or  having  upon 
them  membranous  patches  not  unlike  those  of  diphtheria,  while 
externally  the  gland  tissues  in  the  neck  are  enlarged  and  indurated 
and  not  unfrequcntly  become  the  seat  of  abscesses.  There  is  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  mouth;  an  acrid  discharge  exudes  from  the 
nostrils  and  excoriates  the  lips;  and  the  countenance  is  pate  and 
waxy-looking.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  great  esihaustion 
and  the  gradual  development  o'  the  symptoms  of  acute  septicaemia, 
with  sweating,  albuminuria,  delirium  ana  septic  rash. 

3.  Toxic  or  ataxic  scarlatina  {scarlatina  maligna).  In  this  form  the 
gravity  of  the  condition  is  due  to  intense  poisoning,  and  the  patient 
may  even  die  therefrom  before  the  typical  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  had  time  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  typically  malignant  forms  are  those  in  which  the  attack  aets 
in  with  great  violence  and  the  patient  sinks  from  the  very  first.  In 
such  instances  the  rash  either  does  not  come  out  at  all  or  is  of  the 
lightest  amount  and  of  livid  rather  than  scarlet  appsuance,  while 
tlw  throat  symptoms  are  often  not  prmninent.  A  further  example 
of  a  malignant  form  is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  where  the  rash, 
which  had  previously  been  well  developed,  suddenly  recedes,  ana 
convulsions  or  other  nervous  phenomena  and  rapid  death  supervene. 

The  complications  and  effects  of  scarlet  fever  are  among  the  most 
Important  features  in  this  disease,  although  their  occurrence  is 
.  exceptional.  The  most  common  and  serious  m  these  is  inflammation 
oi  the  kidneys,  which  may  arise  during  any  period  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  but  is  specially  apt  to  appear  in  the  convalescence,  while 
desquamation  is  in  progress.  Its  onset  is  sometimes  announced  by  a 
return  of  feverish  symptoms,  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  pain  in 
the  loins;  but  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  occurs  without  these 
and  comes  on  insidiouiJy.  One  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  is 
slight  swelling  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  rarely 
lUnent  in  this  complication.  If  the  unne  is  examined  it  will  probably 
be  observed  to  be  diminished  in  quantity  and  of  dark  smoky  or  red 
appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  blood ;  .while  it  will  aIso  be  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  This,  together  with  the 
microsco(MC  examination  which  reveals  the  presence  of  tube  casts 
containing  blood,  epithelium,  &c.  tcsi.ifies  to  a  condition  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  (^omerular  and  tubal  nephritis).  Oc> 
casionaUy  this  condition  does  not  wholly  pass  off,  and  consequently 
lays  the  foundation  for  Bright's  disease.  Muco-purulent  minorrhoea 
and  also  rheumatism  are  others  of  the  more  common  compUcations  or 
results  of  scarlet  fever,  while  suppuration  of  the  ears  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  throat  alonr  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear.  This  not  unfrcquently  leads 
to  permanent  ear-discharge,  with  deafness  from  the  disease  affecting 
the  inner  ear  and  temporal  bone,  a  condition  implying  a  df^ree  m 
risk  from  its  proximity  to  the  brain.  Other  maladies  affecting  the 
heart,  lungs,  pleura,  &c.,  occasionally  arise  in  connexioo  with  souiet 
fever,  but  they  are  of  l^common  occurrence  than  those  pceviously 
mentioiwd. 

In  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  one  of  the  first  requirements 
is  the  isolation'of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  sfvead 
of  the  disease.  In  convalescence,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
transmisHon  of  the  desquamated  cuticle,  the  inunction  of  the  body 
with  carbotized  oil  (i  in  40}  and  the  frequent  use  of  a  bath  containing 
•oda,  are  to  be  recommended.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
infective  period,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  it  is  seldom  that  a 
patient  who  has  suffered  from  scarlet  fever  can  safely  go  about  before 
the  expiry  of  eight  weeks,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  period  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  beyond  this,  should  any  nasal  or  aural 
discharge  conimue.  As  to  general  management  during  the  progress 
erf  the  fever,  in  favourable  cases  little  is  required  beyond  careful 
Dursiog  and  feeding.  The  diet  all  through  the  fever  and  convalescence 
^ould  be  of  light  character,  consisting  mainly  of  milk  food.  Soups 
and  solid  animal  food  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  nephritis.  During  the  febrile  stage  a  useful  drink 
may  be  made  by  a  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  water  (i 
drachm  to  the  pint),  and  of  this  the  patient  may  partake  freely. 
The  fauces  should  be  irrigated  every  few  hours  with  a  mild  antiseptic 
•caution,  and  sucking  ice  often  relieves  local  discomfort.  Should  the 
lymphatic  glands  be  enlarged  and  tender,  they  should  be  fomented. 
If  suppuration  threatens  they  must  be  of>ened.  In  septic  cases  the 
nasmaucial  passages  must  be  cleansed  with  a  more  powerful  anti- 
septic Insomnia,  restlessness  and  high  temperature  may  be  re- 
lieved by  tepid  sponging,  and  acute  hyperpyrexia  by  cold  baths. 
The  treatment  of  kidney  complications  is  similar  to  that  of  acute 
Bright's  disease.  A  hot-air  bath  or  wet  pack  is  often  useful. 
Otitis  may  be  troublesome,  and  when  otorrhoea  is  established  the 
«anal  must  be  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  The  ears  should  be  care- 
faUy  syringed  every  four  hours  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  dried, 
ftnd  a  little  iodoform  inserted  into  the  meatus.  Complications  such 
as  mastoid  disease  require  special  treatment.  Recently  a  method 
of  treauneot  introduced  by  Or  Robert  Milae.  and  couuting  of  the 
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of, the  disease,  together  with  swabbing  the  tomils  with  a  salation  o( 
I  m  10  of  carbolic  oHj  has  been  advocated  as  reodmng  the  patient 
absolutely  non-infectious  as  well  as  limiting  the  severity  of  the 
(^isease.  The  method  is  siill  on  iu  trial,  but  it  is  posnUe  it  may 
revolutionize  our  mode  of  treatment. 

Serumtkerapy. — Marmorek's  origiiial  antiMreptococci  serum  baa 
been  on  the  whole  disappointing  in  ita  results,  but  polyvalent  senima 
have  been  much  more  successfuL  Or  Besredka  prepared  a  aenan 
from  the  blood  of  fatal  cases,  and  in  the  serum  prepared  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  no  less  than  twenty  teparate  strains  of  streptococci 
are  used.  In  using  serums,  tarty  ana  large  dosage  is  necessara. 
Palmirsld  and  Zebrowski  have  also  prepared  a  serum  from  the 
streptococcus  congbmenilatus.  which  has  bceo  used  with  oonaider- 
able  success  in  the  children's  hospital  at  Warsaw. 

SCARLETT.  SIR  JAMES  TORKB  (1799-1871),  British  general, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  ist  Baioa  Abinger.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a  comet  in  s^iS,  and  in  1830  became  major  in  the  5th  Dragtwn 
Guards.  From  2856  until  1841  he  was  Conservative  member 
of  Parliament  for  Guildford.  In  1840  he  obtained  the  command 
of  his  regiment,  which  he  held  for  nearly  fourteen  yearsi  la 
the  Crimean  War  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  formed  part  of  the 
Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade  (of  which  Scarlett  was  appointed 
brigadier);  it  was  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  X854,  and  suffered 
very  heavily  from  cholera  in  the  camps  of  Vanuu  Scarlett 
underwent  his  l»ptism  of  fire  before  S^Histopol.  On  the  asth 
of  October  1854  occurred  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  at  which  the 
Heavy  Brigade  achieved  a  magnificent  success  a^nst  the 
Russian  cavalry,  and  had  the  brigadier  (who  in  the  previotu 
charge  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  mti£e)  been  allowed  to 
advance  as  he  wished,  m^t  have  converted  the  disastrous 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  into  a  substantial  success  (see 
Balakuva  and  Ckivzan  War).  For  his  services  on  this  day 
Scarlett  was  promoted  major-general,  and  in  2855  was  made 
K.C.B.  After  a  short  absence  in  England  he  returned  to  the 
Crimea  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  to  rommand 
the  British  cavalry.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris  Sir  James  Scarlett 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  Alderahot  until  i860,  and  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  amy  from  i860  to  1865.  In  the  latter 
year  he  bMaine  commander  of  the  Alderahot  Camp,  a  poet  wfaldi 
he  heki  nntO  his  retirement  In  tSTa  Hie  died  in  1871.  In  1869 
he  had  been  made  G.C.B. 

SCARROH.  PAUI.  (16x0-^660),  Frendi  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist  and  husband  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  baptised 
on  the  4th  of  July  x6xa  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  ■ 
member  of  the  farkment  of  Paris.  Paul  the  younger  became  an 
ahU  when  he  was  ninete«i,  and  in  1633  entered  the  service  el 
Charles  de  Beaumanoir,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  with  whom  he 
travelled  to  Rome  in  1635.  Finding  a  patron  in  Marie  de 
Hautefort,  be  became  a  well-known  fignre  in  literary  and  fashion- 
able society.  An  improbable  story  is  told  on  the  anthority  off 
La  Beaumelle  (Mimoires  .  .  .  de  Mme  de  Ifatntenon)  that — 
when  in  residence  at  his  canonry  of  Le  Mans — he  once  tarred 
and  feathered  himself  as  a  carnival  freak  and,  being  obliged  to 
take  refuge  from  popular  wrath  in  a  swamp,  was  crippled  from 
rheumatism.  What  is  certain  is  that  Scarron.  after  having  been 
in  perfect  health  for  neariy  thirty  years,  passed  twenty  more 
in  a  state  of  nuscrable  deformity  and  pain.  His  head  and  body 
were  twisted,  and  his  legs  became  useless.  He  bore  jxp  against 
his  sufTerings  with  invincible  courage,  though  his  circumstances 
were  further  complicated  by  a  series  of  lawsuits  with  his  step- 
mother over  his  father's  property,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
misconduct  of  his  sisters,  whom  he  supported.  Scarmn  returned 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  in  1643  appeared  a  RecueU  de  quel^ues  vers 
hurlesqutSt  and  in  the  next  year  Typkon  0U  la  gigani^mackie. 
At  Le  Mans  he  had  concaved  the  Idea  of  the  Raman  cMff^we, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  in  165X .  In  1645  was  performed 
the  comedy  of  Jodeld,  ou  le  matire  valets  the  name  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  actor  who  took  the  (uincipal  part.  JodeUt 
was  the  first  of  many  French  {days  in  which  the  humour  depends 
on  the  valet  who  takes  the  part  of  master,  an  idea  that  Scarron 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  After  a  short  visit  to  Le  Mans  in 
1646,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  worked  hard  for  the  bookseller 
Quinet,  calling  his  works  his  "  marquisia  de  QuUiei,"    He  bad 
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atao  a  peiikm  from  Fraqoet,  and  one  fram  thcquMn,  wbidi  was 
wUhdnmi  because  he  was  suspected  of  FiaDdeor  scntimenis. 
WfacB  Matarin  received  the  dedication  of  Typhm  coldly,  Scanon 
changed  it  to  a  burlesque  on  the  minister.  101651  he  debnnely 
took  the  side  of  the  Fronde  in  a  Jfuun'mufe,  a  violent  pamphlet. 
He  now  had  no  resoaices  but  hia  "  marfuisat." 

In  bis  early  years  h«  had  been  sotnetbing  of  a  libertine.  In 
1640  a  penniless  lady  of  good  family,  Cfleste  Palaiseau,  kept  his 
boiue  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and  tried  to  reform  the  gay  company 
which  assemUed  there.  But  in  i65>,  sixteen  years  after  be  had 
become  almost  entirely  paralysed,  be  married  a  girl  of  much 
beauty  and  no  fortime.Francaised'Anbignf,  afterwards  famous 
as  Madame  de  Maintenon  iq.v.).  Scairon  had  long  ^een  able 
to  endure  life  only  by  the  aid  of  constant  doses  of  opium,  and 
he  died  on  the  6th  of  Octolier  1660. 

Scuron's  wd>4c  is  very  abundant  and  very  unequal.  The  piece 
neat  famous  in  his  own  day,  hia  VirpU  travtsti  (1649-1655),  is 'now 
thought  a  somewhat  ignoble  waste  of  singular  powers  for  burlesque. 
But  the  toman  cmiqut  (1651-1657)  is  a  work  the  merit  of  which  is 
denied  Oy  no  competent  judge.  Unfinished,  and  a  little  desultory, 
tJus  history  of  a  tioop  of  ^roUtng  actors  is  almost  the  hrst  French 
Dovel,  in  point  of  date,  which  shows  r^  power  of  painting  manners 
and  character,  and  is  singuhirlv  vivid.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  picares(^ue  romance,  ana  furnished  Th^ophiic  Gautier  with 
the  idea  and  with  some  of  the  details  of  his  Capitain€  Prdcasse. 
Scanon  also  wrote  some  shorter  novels;  La  Pritaution  invtiU, 
which  inspired  Sedaine's  Caieure  \mpriove\  Les  Hypocrila,  to  which 
Ttrtufft  owes  something,  and  others.  Of  his  playt  JodtUt  (1645)  and 
Dm  JapU  fArpiMt  (16^)  are  the  best.  ' 

The  moot  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  by  La  Martini^, 
1797  (to  vols.,  Amsterdam).  The  Roman  comiqiu  and  the  EiUida 
tmcstie  were  edited  by  Victor  Foumel  in  1857  and  1858.  Among 
tlie  contempoiary  notices  of  Scarron,  that  contained  in  the 
HitUritites  of  Talwmant  des  Rianx  is  the  most  accurate.  The  most 
important  modem  works  on  the  subject  are  Scarron  ti  U  genrt 
burtan€  (1888)  by  Paul  Morillot;  a  biography  t>y  J.  J.  Jusserand  in 
Englisn,  preftsed  to  his  edition  of  7*Ae  Cmual  Kdmance  and  other 
tsUs  fry  Pavl  Scarron,  done  into  Enrtish  by  Tom  Brown  qf  Ski/nal, 
Jakn  Sasage  and  others  (2  vols.,  1892) ;  and  PavX  Scarron  et  Francwe 
^Anbignt  £apris  des  documents  nouoeaux  (1894)  by  A.  de  Boislislc. 

SCAUP,  the  wild-fowler's  ordinary  abridgment  of  Sca<;p-Duck, 
*«*T'"C  a  duck  50  called  "  because  she  feeds  upon  Scaup,  i.e. 
broken  shdl-fish,"  as  may  be  seen  in  F.  Willugbby's  OmWioloty 
(p.  365);  but  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  "  mussd-scaups,"  or  "  mussel-scalps,"  the  beds  of 
rack  or  sand  on  which  mussels  are  aggregated.  It  is  the  i4naj 
SBorila  of  Linnaeus  and  Puligula  marila  of  modem  systematic 
writers,  a  very  abundant  bird  around  the  coasts  of  most  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  repairing  inland  in  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction,  though  so  far  as  is  positively  known 
kardly  but  in  notthen  districts,  as  Iceland,  Lapland,  Siberia 
and  the  fur-cotintries  of  America.  The  scaup-duck  has  consider- 
able likeness  to  the  pochard  (;.v.),  both  in  habits  and  appearance; 
but  it  much  more  generally  affects  salt-water,  and  the  head  of 
the  male  is  black,  glossed  with  green;  hence  the  name  of "  Black- 
head," by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  North  America, 
iriien,  however,  a  second  spedcs  or  race,  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  one,  is  also  found,  the  Fuligula  affinis.  The  female 
scaup-duck  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  dunbird  or 
female  pochard  by  her  broad  white  face.  (A.  N.) 

SCAUKUS,  MARCUS  AEHIUDS  (c.  163-88  B.C.),  Roman 
rtatesman,  was  a  member  of  a  great  patrician  family  which 
had  sunk  into  obscurity.  His  father  had  been  a  coal-dealer, 
and  he  himself  had  thou^t  of  becoming  a  money-changer, 
but  finally  decided  in  favour  of  a  political  career.  Having 
lerved  in  the  army  in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  he  became  curule 
■cdile,  praetor  and  (after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  117)  consul 
in  1x5.  During  bis  consulship  he  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
his  victory  over  certain  Alpine  tribes.  In  ii>  he  was  one 
of  the  commissloneis  sent  to  Africa  to  arrange  the  dispute 
betvcen  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL  When  a  spcdal  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges  of  venality  in  their 
dealings  with  Jugurtha  brought  against  the  Roman  repre- 
sentatives, Scaurus,  who  was  equally  guilty  with  the  rest, 
«*s  (specially  active  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the 
oommittce,  and  even  managed  to  get  himsfU  put  at  the  head  of 
it.  fie  thus  saved  himself,  but  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
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other  offenders  was  of  no  avaQ.  In  109  Scannis  was  censor, 
and  constructed  the  Via  Aemilia  and  restored  the  Hulvian 
bridge.'  In  104  he  superseded  Satuminus  (3.V.)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  com  supply  at  Ostia. 

During  all  his  life  Scaurus  was  a  6rm  adherent  of  the  moderate 
aristocratical  party,  which  irc<iuently  involved  him  in  quarrels  with 
the  rcprobcntativcs  of  the  people  and  the  extremists  on  his  own  side- 
Though  not  a  great  orator,  his  speeches  were  weighty  and  ira- 
pitssive.  His  wife  was  Caeciiia  Metclla,  who  after  his  death  married 
the  fIict.itor  Stilla.  His  daughter  Aemilij  was  the  wife  of  Maniua 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  subsequently  of  Pompuy,  the  triumvir. 

StM-  Sallust,  Jugurtha:  Orelli's  Onomaitkon  Tultianum;  Asconiua, 
In  S'dui-um:  Aurclius  Victor,  De  viris  illustribuSj.  73;  A.  H.  J. 
Grirtncljc,  Ilht.  of  Rome,  i,  296;  and  M.  G.  Bloch,  liUania 
d'ht^loire  ancieijne,  1.  (1909). 

Makcus  AEBOUtTS  ScAUKtTS,  hIs  son,  served  during  the  third 
Mithradatic  War  (74-^1  ».c.)  as  quaestor  to  Pompey,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  Judaea  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus.  Scaurus  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who 
was  able  to  offer  more  money.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Pompey 
reversed  the  decision,  but,  ignoring  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 
against  Scaurus,  left  him  in  command  of  the  .district.  An 
incidental  campaign  against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans, 
was  ended  by  the  payment  of  300  talents  by  Aretas  to  secure 
his  possesions.  This  agreement  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Scaurus — Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  camel,  and  holding 
out  an  olive  branch  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  As  cutule 
aedile  in  58,  Scaurus  celebrated  the  public  games  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  never  seen  before.  Animals,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  an  artificial 
lake  (euripus)  was  made  for  the  reception  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotamuses.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  was  a  huge 
skeleton  brought  from  Joppa,  said  to  be  that  of  the  monster 
to  which  Andromeda  had  been  exposed.  A  wooden  theatre  was 
erected  for  the  occasion,  capable  of  holding  80,000  spectators. 
In  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  governor 
of  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (54)  he  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  his  province.  Cicero  and  live  others  (amongst 
them  the  famous  Q.  Hortensius)  undertook  his  defence,  and, 
although  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,,  be  was  acquitted. 
During  the  same  year,  however  (according  to  some,  two  years 
later,  under  Fompcy's  new  law),  Scaurus  was  condemned  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  practices  when  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
He  went  into  exile,  and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  him. 

See  Josephus,  Anliq.  xW.  3-5,  Bell.  Jtid.  1.  7:  Applan,  Syr.  51, 
Beti.  ctB.  11.  24:  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,  xxxvi.  24;  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio, 
54,  fragments  of  Pro  Scauro,  niuneroua  references  in  the  Lettersi 
Asconius,  Arrumtntum  in  Scaumm.  See  also,  for  both  the  atiove, 
Aehilius  (Nos.  140,  141)  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopidia 
der classischen  AltertumsmsstnscJtaft,  1.  pt.  I.  (1894),  and  Smith's 
Dictionary  0/  Creek  and  Roman  Bioiraphy^  s,v,  SCAU&US. 

SCAURUS,  QUnrrUS  TERENTIUS  Latin  grammarian, 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Aulus  GeUius  xi.  15). 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ars  irammatica  and  commentaries  on 
Plautus,  Virgil's  Aeneid  and  probably  Horace.  Under  his 
name  two  fragments  are  extant — the  longer  from  his  work  on 
orthography  (De  orthopraphia) ,  the  shorter  (chiefly  on  the  use 
of  prepositions)  from  another  grammatical  work. 

SCAVENOER,  now  one  who  cleans  the  streets,  removes 
refuse,  generally  a  workman  employed  by  the  local  public  health 
authority  (see  PtJBUC  Health).  The  liame  is  properly  "  scava- 
ger  "  or  "  scaveger  "  (the  n  being  intrusive  as  in  "  passenger  " 
and  "messenger"),  an  official  who  was  concerned  with  the 
receipt  of  custom  duties  and  the  inspection  {scavaie)  of  im- 
ported goods.  The  "  scavageis  "  are  found  with  such  oSidals 
of  the  City  of  London  as  aleconners,  beadles,  &c.,  in  the  Liber 
Albus  (Munimenta  CiUhallae  Landoniensis,  ed.  Riley).  Ilicse 
ofiSdals  seem  to  have  been  charged  also  with  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  and  the  name  supeiseded  the  older  rakyer  for  those 
who  performed  this  duty.  Skeat  takes  "  scavage  "  to  be  a  Low 
French  corruption  of  "  showage,"  spelled  variously  as  sckrwaie, 
senate,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  "  show,"  to 
exhibit  for  inspection. 

■  The  view  that  he  was  consul  again  b  108  is  disproved  by  Bloch 
(see  bibUog.),.  ^ 
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SCAVENGER'S  DAUGHTER— SCEPTICISM 


SCAVENGER'S  OADGHTER  (corruption  of  Skevington's  or 
Skeffington's  Daughter),  an  instrument  of  torture  in  use  during 
the  i6tb  century  in  En^nd.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  W.  Skeviivg- 
ton,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
consisted  of  a  wide  iron  hoop  which  by  means  of  Screws  was 
tightened  round  the  victim's  body  until  the  blood  was  forced 
from  the  nose  and  ears,  and  nmetimes  even  bom  the  hands 
and  feet. 

SCENE  (Fr.  tclne,  Lat.  ttaena,  Gr.  mopil,  a  tent  or  booth,  a 
stage  or  scene),  a  word  of  which  the  various  applications,  figur- 
ative or  otherwise,  are  derived  from  its  original  meaning  of  the 
stage  or  pbtfotm  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  theatre  together  with 
the  structure  that  formed  the  background.  Thus  "  scene  "  was 
formerly  used,  as  "  stage  "  is  to-day,  of  tlie  actor's  profession  or 
of  dramatic  art;  and  of  the  actual  performance  or  representation 
on  the  stage,  still  surviving  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  scene  opens  " 
or  "  closes."  It  is  also  applied,  actually  and  figuratively,  to  the 
place  where  the  action  of  a  play  or  any  series  of  events  take  place, 
and  so  of  any  episode  or  situation  in  a  novel  or  other  narrative 
or  description  of  events;  from  this  'the  transition  to  an  excited 
or  violent  exiubition  ot  feeling  iMtween  two  or  more  persons  is 
easy. 

Of  the  specific  applications  of  the  word  to  the  drama  the  main 
examples  are  (I)  to  a  division  of  the  play,  marked  by  the  fall  of  the 
curtam,  the  "  scene  "  beine  a  subdivision  of  an  *'  act,"  t%-V— r  tLe 
play  is  thus  divided,  or  wnere  there  are  no  acts,  of  lIlc  dui.ioiis 
themselves:  (a)  to  the  material  which  forms  the  view  oi  the  pU<e 
where  the  action  is  supposed  to  occur,  that  is,  the  painted  dothi, 
slides  and  other  apparatus,  known  as  the  "  scenery,'  a  word  which 
has  thus  been  transferred  to  a  view  generally,  the  appearance  of  tlic 
feature  of  a  natural  landscape.  Allied  words  are  "  scena,"  used  only 
in  music,  of  a  composition  consisting  mainly  of  recitative  witn 
accompaniment,  forming  part  of  an  opera  or  as  an  in<:r.  idual  com- 
position; and  "  scenario,'  a  full  outline  of  a  play  or  opera,  giving 
details  of  the  acts,  scenes,  actors,  situations,  stage-business,  &c> 

SCENT,  an  odour  Or  smell,  particularly  a  fragrant  liquid 
dbtilled  from  flowers,  &c.,  used  as  a  perfume  (see  PEiPtWEiv). 
The  word  should  be  properly  spelled  "sent,"  and  is  derived 
from  the  Mid.  Eng.  verb  sentcn,  to  scent,  to  perceive  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  Fr.  scniir,  Lat.  sentirt,  perceive  by  the  senses.  The 
intrusive  c  appears  In  the  17th  century,  and  is  paralleled  by  the 
same  in  "  scythe  "  lor  sythe.  For  tbe  physical  causes  of  the 
sensation  catued  by  a  scent  see  Shell,  and  for  the  anatomy  of 
the  organs  concerned  see  Oltactoxy  Svsteu. 

SCBPTICISH  (ctkrroiuu,  I  consider,  reflect,  hesitate,  doubt), 
a  term  signifying  etymologically  a  state  of  doubt  or  indecision 
in  the  face  of  mutually  conflicting  statements.  It  is  implied, 
moreover,  that  this  doubt  is  not  merely  a  stage  in  the  road  to 
true  knowledge,  but  rather  the  last  result  of  investigation,  the 
conclusion  that  truth  or  real  knowledge  is  unattainable  by  man. 
Therefore,  in  general  terms,  accplidsm  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  thorough-going  impeachment  of  man's  power  to  know — a 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge. 

Trust,  not  distrust,  is  the  primitive  attitude  of  the  mind. 
I.  What  is  put  before  us,  whether  by  the  Senses  or  by  the 
statements  of  others,  is  instinctively  accepted  as  a 
vcradous  report,  till  experience  has  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  deception.  In  the  history  of  philosophy 
affirmation  precedes  negation;  dogmatism  goes  before 
scepticism.  And  this  must  be  so,  because  the  dogmatic  systems 
are,  u  it  were,  the  food  of  scepticism.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
sceptical  thought  did  not  make  its  appearance  tUl  a  succession 
of  mutually  inconsistent  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  real 
had  suggested  the  possibility  that  they  might  all  alike  be  false. 
^^  The  Sophistic  epoch  of  Greek  philosophy  was,  in  great 

ffii^Hf,  part,  such  a  negative  reaction  against  the  self-confident 
assertion  of  the  nature-philosophies  of  the  preceding 
age.  Though  scepticism  as  a  definite  school  may  be  said  to  date 
only  from  the  time  of  Pyrrho  (j.p.)  of  Elis,  the  main  currents  of 
Sophistic  thought  were  sceptical  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term. 
The  Sophists  (q.t.)  were  the  first  in  Greece  to  dissolve  knowledge 
into  Individual  and  momentary  opinion  (Protagoras),  or  dia- 
lectically  to  deny  tne  possibility  of  knowledge  (Gorgias).  In 
thete  two  examples  we  see  how  the  weapons  forged  by  the 


dogmatic  philosophers  to  assist  in  the  eslablishmeat  of  thcit 
own  theses  ate  sceptically  turned  against  philosophy  in  genersL 
As  every  attempt  to  rationalize  nature  impUea  a  certain  process 
ot  criticism  and  interpretation  to  which  the  data  of  sense  aic 
subjected,  and  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  transcended,  the 
antithesis  of  reason  and  sense  is  formulated  early  in  tbe  history 
of  speculation.  The  o[^>osition,  being  taken  as  absolute,  implies 
the  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the  senses  in  the  inteiest  of 
the  rational  truth  proclaimed  by  the  philosophers  in  question. 
Amoitg  the  pre-Socratic  nature-philosophers  of  Greece,  Hera- 
ditus  and  the  Eleatics  are  the  chief  representatives  of  this 
polemic.  The  diametrical  opposition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
tile  veracity  of  the  senses  is  impugned  by  the  two  philosophies 
(see  Heuclitds,  PAEHEHmES,  Eleatic  School)  was  in  itself 
suggestive  of  sceptical  reflection.  Moreover,  the  arguments  by 
which  Heraclitus  supported  this  theory  of  the  universal  flux  ate 
employed  by  Protagoras  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  objective 
truth,  by  dhsolving  all  knowledge  into  the  momentary  sensation 
or  persuasion  of  the  individual.  The  idea  of  an  objective  flux, 
or  law  of  change  constituting  the  reality  of  things,  is  abandoned, 
and  subjective  points  of  sense  alone  temaiit— which  is  tanta- 
mount to  eliminating  the  real  from  human  knowledge. 

Still  more  unequivocal  was  the  sceptical  nihilism  expressed  by 
Gorgias  (9-*.). — (1)  nothing  exists;  (a)  il  anything  existed,  it  would 
be  unknowable;  (3)  if  anything  existed  and  were  knowable,  the 
knowledge  of  it  could  not  oe  communicated.  His  arguments  were 
drawn  from  the  dialectic  which  the  Eleatics  had  directed  against  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenal  workl.  But  they  are  no  longer  used  as 
indirect  proofs  of  a  universe  of  pure  and  unitary  Being.  Tlie  pro- 
minence given  by  most  of  the  Sophists  to  rhetonc,  their  cultivatioo 
of  a  subjective  readiness  as  the  essential  equipment  for  life,  their 
substitution  of  persuasion  for  conviction,  all  mark  the  sceptical 
undertone  of  their  teaching.  This  attitude  oi  indifference^  to  real 
knowledge  passed  in  the  younger  and  less  reputable  generation  into 
a  corroding  morel  scepticum  which  recognized  no  gowl  but  pleasure 
and  no  right  but  might. 

The  scientific  impulse  communicated  by  Socrates  was  sufficient 
to  drive  scepticism  into  the  background  during  the  great  age  of 
Greek  philosophy  (i.e.  the  hundred  years  preceding  g,,,^,^ 
Aristotle's  death,  333  B.C.).  The  captious  logic  of  the 
Megarian  school  (;.v.)  was  indeed  in  some  cases  closely  related 
to  sceptical  results.  'The  school  has  been  considered  with  some 
truth  to  form  a  connecting  Uok  with  the  later  scepticism,  just 
as  the  contemporary  Cynicism  and  Cyrenaicism  may  be  held  to 
be  imperfect  preludes  to  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism.  The 
extreme  nominalism  of  some  of  the  Cynics  also,  who  denied  the 
possibility  of  any  but  identical  judgments,  must  be  similarly 
regarded  as  a  solvent  of  Itnowlcdgc.  But  with  these  insignificant 
exceptions  it  holds  true  that,  after  the  sceptical  wave  marked  by 
the  Sophists,  scepticism  docs  not  reappear  till  after  the  exbaua- 
tion  of  the  Socratic  impulse  in  Aristotle. 

Scepticism,  as  a  distinct  school,  begins  with  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
who  maintained  that  knowledge  of  things  is  impossible  and  that 
we  must  assume  an  attitude  of  reserve  (hroxij).  The  _  . 
Pyrrhonists  were  consistent  enough  to  extend  their 
doubt  even  to  their  own  principle  of  doubt.  They  thus  attempted 
to  make  their  scepticism  universal,  and  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  basing  it  upon  a  fresh  dogmatism.  Mental  imperturbability 
(irapafla)  was  the  result  to  be  attained  by  cultivating  such  a 
frame  of  mind.  The  happiness  or  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
was  the  end  wUch  dominated  this  scepticism  as  well  as  the  con- 
temporary systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  and  all  three 
philosophies  place  it  in  tranquillity  or  self-centred  indifference. 
It  is  men's  opinions  or  unwarranted  judgments  about  things,  say 
the  sceptics,  which  betray  them  into  desire,  and  painful  effort 
and  disappointment.  From  all  this  a  man  is  delivered  who 
abstabs  from  judging  one  state  to  be  preferable  to  another. 
But,  as  complete  inactivity  would  have  been  synonymous  with 
death,  it  appears  to  have  t>een  admitted  that  the  sceptic,  while 
retaining  his  consciousness  of  the  complete  uncertainty  envelop- 
ing every  step,  might  follow  custom  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  (more  strictly  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  under  Arccsilaus  and  Cameadcs)  differed 
very  little   from   thtt   of   the   Pyrrhonists.     The  differences 
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■aoted  by  later  writen  an  not  bone  out  on  investigation. 
Bnt  the  attitude  maintained  by  tlie  Academics  was  chiefly  tlut 
_^  of  a  negative  critidsin  of  the  views  of  otbeis,  In  par- 

liti,^  ticuIarofthesomewbatcTudeandimperiousdogmatism 
of  the  Sttncs.  They  also,  m  the  absence  of  certainty, 
allowed  a  large  scope  to  probability  as  a  motire  to  action,  and 
defended  their  doctrine  on  tliis  point  with  greater  care  and  skiD. 
The  whole  position  was  stated  with  more  urbanity  and  culture, 
and  was  supported,  by  Cameades  m  particular,  by  argumentation 
at  OQce  more  copious  and  more  acute.  It  seems  abo  true  that 
the  Academics  were  less  overborne  than  the  Pyrrfaonists  I9  the 
practical  issue  of  their  doubts  (imperturbability);  their  interest 
was  mote  purdy  inteUectual,  and  they  had  something  of  the  old 
delight  in  mental  exercitation  for  its  own  sake  (see  AKCEsitAUS, 
Cakksades,  AEMESiDEinre,  Aguppa  and  Sextus  EKPnucns). 

Both  Zeller  and  Hegel  remark  upon  the  difference  between 
the  calm  of  ancient  scepticism  and  the  perturbed  state  of  mind 
evinced  by  many  modem  sceptics.  Universal  doubt 
was  the  instrument  which  the  sceptics  of  antiquity 
recommended  for  the  attaiimient  of  complete  peace 
of  mind.  By  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  doubt 
~*~*  is  portrayed,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  state  of  unrest 
and  painful  yearning.  Even  Hume,  In  various  passages  of  his 
Treatise,  speaks  of  himself  as  recovering  cheerfulness  and 
mental  tone  only  by  forgetfulness  of  his  own  arguments.  His 
state  of  univeral  doubt  he  describes  as  a  "malady"  or  as 
"philosophical  melancholy  and  delirium."  The  difference 
might  easily  be  interpreted  cither  as  a  sign  of  sentimental  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  modems  or  as  a  proof  of  the  limitation 
of  the  ancient  sceptics  which  rendered  them  more  easily  satisfied 
in  the  absence  of  truth.  It  seems  to  prove,  at  all  events,  that  the 
indent  sceptics  were  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  their 
modem  successors  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  own  attitude. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thoroughgoing  philosophical 
scepticism  of  antiquity  has  any  exact  parallel  in  modem  times, 
with  the  single  exception  possibly  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human 
Natttre,  It  is  true  we  find  many  thinkers  who  deny  the  com- 
petency of  reason  when  it  ventures  ih  any  way  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experience,  and  such  men  are  not  unfrequently  called  sceptics. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Kant  often  uses  the  terai,  and  the 
usage '  is  adopted  by  others— for  example,  in  the  following 
definition  from  Uebcrwcg's  History  of  PkUosophy:  "The 
principle  of  scepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt 
whh  regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience."  The  last  character- 
%tic,  however,  is  not  enough  to  constitute  Keptidsm,  in  the 
andent  sense.  Scepticism,  to  be  complete,  must  hold  that  even 
within  experience  we  do  not  rationally  conclude  but  are  irration- 
ally induced  to  bcheve.  "  In  all  the  incidents  of  Kfe,"  as  Hume 
puts  it,  "  we  ought  still  to  preserve  our  scepticism.  If  we  believe 
that  fire  warms,  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us 
too  much  pains  to  think  otherwise"  [Treatise,  bk.  i.  iv.  7). 
This  tone,  which  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  ancient  sceptics, 
is  rare  among  the  moderns,  at  least  among  those  who  are  professed 
phiksophcn.  It  is  mote  easily  matched  in  the  unsystematic 
utterances  of  a  man  of  the  world  like  Montaigne. 

2.  One  form  of  scepticism,  however,  may  be  claimed  as  an 
exdusivdy  modem  growth,  namely,  philosophical  sceptidsm 
SttfO-  In  the  interests  of  theological  faith.  These  sceptics 
€km  M  >k*  are  primarily  Apologists.  Their  scepticism  is  simply 
UMntitt  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  further  end.  They 
''"*'  find  that  the  dogmas  of  their  church  have  often  been 
attacked  in  the  name  of  reason,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  objections  urged  have  proved  hard  to  rebut.  Accordingly, 
in  an  access  of  pious  rage,  as  it  were,  they  tum  upon  reason 
to  rend  her.  They  endeavour  to  show  that  she  Is  in  contra- 
diction with  herself,  even  on  matters  non-thcologicaL  Thus 
the  "  imbecOity "  of  reason  becomes  their  warrant  for  the  recep- 
twn  by  another  organ — i.e.  faith — of  that  to  which  reason  had 
raised  objections.  The  Greeks  had  no  temptation  to  divide 
man  fai  two  in  this  fashion.  Their  scepticism  was  an  end  in 
itself.   Bat  this  liae  of  aigomentwi*  latent  in  Chfistian  thought 


from  the  time  when  St  Paul  spoke  of  the  "  foolishness  "  of  preach- 
ing. So  Tertullian:  "  Cmcifixus  est  Dei  filius;  non  pudet,  quia 
pudendum  est.  £t  mortuus  est  Dei  filius;  ptorsus  credibile 
est,  quia  ineptum  est.  Et  sepultus  resurrczit;  certum  est, 
quia  impotdbOe  est."  But,  as  Christianity  became  firmly 
established,  Christian  writcis*  became  more  tolerant  of  specula- 
tion, and  laboured  to  reduce  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  a 
rational  system.  This  was  the  long  task  essayed  by  Scholasticism; 
and,  though  the  great  Schoolmm  of  the  13th  century  refrained 
from  attempting  to  rationalize  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  they  were  far  from  considering  nttrrot 
them  as  essentially  opposed  to  reason.  It  was  not  till  itm  two- 
towards  the  dose  <rf  the  middle  ages  that  a  sense  **' »•'"» 
of  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation  became  •""** 
widdy  prevalent  and  took  shape  in  the  essentially  sceptical 
theory  of  the  twofold  nature  of  truth.  Philosophical  truth, 
as  deduced  from  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  it  was  said,  directly 
contradicts  the  teaching  of  the  church,  which  determine;  truth 
in  theology;  but  the  contradiction  leaves  the  authority  of  the 
latter  unimpaired  in  its  own  sphere.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  doctrine  was  ever  put  forward  sincerely;  in  the  mo^ 
of  those  who  professed  it,  it  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  veil 
by  which  they  sought  to  cover  their  heterodoxy  and  evade  its 
consequences.  Rightly  divining  as  much,  the  church  condemned 
the  doctrine  as  early  as  1276.  Nevertheless,  it  was  openly 
professed  during  the  period  of  the  break  up  of  Scfaokistic  Aris- 
totclianism  (see  FoiiPONAZZi). 

The  typical  and  by  far  the  greatest  example  Of  the  Christian 
sceptic  is  Pascal  (1(23-1663).  The  form  of  the  Pensia  forbids 
the  attempt  to  evolve  from  their  detached  utterances  ^__ 
a  completely  coherent  system.  For,  though  he  declares 
at  times  "  Le  pyrrfaonisme  est  le  vrai,"  "  Se  moquer  de  la 
pbilosophie  c'est  vraiment  philosopher,"  or,  again,  "  Humiliez- 
vous,  raison  impuissante,  taisea-vous,  nature  imbidle,"  other 
passages  might  be  quoted  in  which  he  assumes  the  validity  of 
reason  within  its  own  sphere.  But  what  be  everywhere  emphatic- 
ally denies  is  the  possibility  of  reaching  by  the  unassisted  reason 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  things.  Man  is  a  hopeless  enigma  to 
himself,  till  he  sees  himsdf  in  the  light  of  revelation  as  a  fallen 
creature.  The  fall  alone  explains  at  once  the  nobleness  and  the 
meanness  of  humanity;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  sdution  in 
which  the  baffled  reason  can  rest.  These  are  the  two  points 
on  which  Pascal's  thought  turns.  Far  from  being  able  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  reason  is  ungtble 
to  Solve  its  own  contradictions  without  aid  from  a  higher  source. 
In  a  somewhat  simiUr  fashion,  Lamennais  (in  the  first  stage  of 
his  speculations,  represented  by  the  £sia>  sta  I'indijirence  en 
matiire  retiptuse,  1817-1821)  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  rational 
certitude  in  order  to  establish  the  prindple  of  aiithority;  and 
the  same  profound  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  natural  reason 
to  arrive  at  truth  is  exemplified  (though  the  allegation  has  been 
denied  by  the  author)  in  Cardinal  Newman.  In  a  different 
direction  and  on  a  larger  scale,  HamHton'a  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned  may  be  quoted  as  an  examplg  of  the  same  religious 
sceptidsm  (see  Hahh-toh,  Sm  Wiluam).  Hie  theok^cal 
application  and  development  of  Hamilton's  arguments  in  Mansd's 
Bampton  Lectures  On  Ike  Limits  «/  Rdipous  TliougU  mariud 
a  still  more  determined  attack,  in  the  interests  of  theology, 
upon  the  competency  of  reason, 

Paning  from  this  particular  v«n  of  sceptical  or  •emi.iceptical 
thought,  wr  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  the  downfall  of  Scholasti- 
cism, and  the  conHict  of  philosophical  theories  and  re-  w—gaea 
ligious  confessions  which  ensued,  gave  a  decided  impetus  .^  /^^ 
to  sceptical  reflection.  One  of  the  eariicst  instances  of  .^^  ...^ 
this  spirit  is  afforded  by  the  bookof  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  ctrntm^ 
(14B7-IJ3J),   De  incerlitadiiu  et  tanilale  uienlianm.      """"" 


*  This  tum  of  thought  is  not  confined,  however,  to  Christian 
thinkeis;  it  appears  also  in  the  Arabian  philosophy  of  the  East. 
Chaiali  («.>.)  In  his  Tahi/ol  at-FUisifa  ("The  Collapse  of  the 
Philosophers  *)  is  the  advocate  of  complete  philosophical  sceptidsm 
in  the  interests  of  orthodox  Mahommedanism — an  orthodoxy  which 
passed,  however,  in  his  own  case  into  a  species  of  mysticism.  He 
Hid  his  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  that  Arabian  philosophy 
died  out  after  hi*  time  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Sceptical  reflection  rather  than  systematic  scepticism  is  what  meets 
us  in  Michel  de  Montaigne  (153.5-1592),  though  the  elaborate  pre 
scntatioii  of  sceptical  and  rdativistic  arguments  in  his  "  Apologie  do 
Raimond-Scbond  "  {Essais,  ii.  12),  and  the  emblem  he  recommend* 
— a  balance  with  the  legend,  '*  Que  scay-jc  ?  " — might  allowably  bo 
adduced  as  evidence  of  a  more  thoroughgoing  Pyrrhonism.  In  his 
"  tcsmoynagcs  dc  nostrc  imbcci11it6  "  he  follows  in  the  main  the  Unci 
of  the  ancients,  and  he  sums  up  with  a  lucid  statement  of  the  two 
ereat  arguments  in  which  the  sceptical  thought  of  every  age  resumes 
Itself — t^e  impossibility  of  verifying  our  faculties,  and  the  relativity 
of  alt  impressions.  In  the  concluding  lines  of  this  essay,  Montaigne 
seems  to  turn  to  "  nostre  fov  chresticnne  "  as  man's  only  succour 
from  his  native  state  of  helplessness  and  uncertainty.  But  un- 
doubtedly his  own  habitual  frame  of  mind  is  better  represented  in 
his  celebrated  saying — "  How  soft  and  healthful  a  pillow  arc  ignorance 
and  incuriouaness.  .  .  for  a  well-ordered  head."  More  inclined 
than  Montaigne  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  his  reflections  was  hi* 
friend  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1603),  who  in  his  book  De  la  sagessi 
systematized  in  somewhat  scholastic  fashion  the  train  of  thought 
which  we  find  in  the  Esscts.  Francois  Sanchez  (1562-1632),  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  philosophy  in  Toulouse,  combated  the  Aris- 
totcliani'^m  of  the  schools  with  much  bitterness,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  book  with  the  title  Quod  nihil  scitur.  Of  more  or  less  isolated 
thinkers  may  be  mentioned  Francois  de  la  Molhe  le  Vayer  (1588- 
1672),  whose  Cinq  Dialogues  appeared  after  his  death  under  the 
Dseuflonym  of  Oroslus  Tubcro;  Samuel  Sorbi^rc  (1615-1670),  who 
Translated  the  Hypolyposcs  Pyrrhoneae  of  Sextus  Empirlcus;  Simon 
Fouchcr  (1644-1696),  canon  of  Dijon,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Ih* 
Academics,  and  combated  Descartes  and  Malebranche  from  a 
sceptical  standpwint.  The  work  of  Hieronymus  Hirnhaim  of  Prague 
(1637-1679).  De  typho  ^eruris  humnni  sitv  scicntiarum  humanarum 
mani  ac  ventaso  tumore,  was  written  in  the  interests  of  revelation. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  bitter  polemic  of  Daniel  Huct 
(1630-1721),  Cfnittfj  philosophiae  Cartcsianat,  Jind  his  later  work, 
Troite  phiiosopkiqne  deiafaible-ise  de  I'esprit  kumain.  The  scepticism 
of  Joseph  Glanvill  {q.v.),  which  is  set  forth  in  his  two  works  Th* 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  (16G1)  and  Scepsis  sdenlifica  (1665),  has  more 
interest  for  Englishmen.  More  celebrated  than  any  of  the  above 
was  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706),  whose  scepticism  lay  more  in  his  keen 
negative  criticism  of  all  systems  and  doctrines  which  came  before 
him  as  literary  historian  than  in  any  theoretic  views  of  his  own  as 
to  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  Bayle  also  paraded  the  opposition 
between  reason  and  revelation;  but  the  argument  in  his  hands  is 
a  doublc>cdgc<I  weapon,  and  when  he  extols  the  merits  of  submissive 
faith  his  sincerity  is  at  least  questionable. 

3.  Hunne  is  the  most  illustrious  and  indeed  the  typical  sceptic 
of  modem  times.  His  scepticism  is  sometimes  placed,  as  we 
ffiia*  ^3.\c  seen  it  is  by  Kant,  in  his  distrust  of  curability 
and  right  to  pass  beyond  the  empirical  sphere.  But 
it  is  essential  to  the  sceptical  position  that  reason  be  dethroned 
within  experience  as  well  as  beyond  it,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  at  which  Hume  finally  arrives.  The  Treatise  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  principles  of  Lockianism,  inasmuch 
as  these  principles,  when  consistently  applied,  leave  the  structure 
of  experience  entirely  "  loosened  "  (to  use  Hume's  own  expression), 
or  cemented  together  only  by  the  irrational  force  of  custom. 
Hume's  scepticism  thus  really  arises  from  his  thoroughgoing 
empiricism.  Starting  with  "  particular  perceptions  "  or  isolated 
ideas  let  in  by  the  senses,  he  never  advances  beyond  these 
"  distinct  existences."  Each  of  them  exists  on  its  own  account; 
it  is  what  it  is,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to  anything  beyond 
itself.  The  very  notion  of  objectivity  and  truth  therefore  dis- 
appears. Hume's  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  a  permanent 
world  and  a  permanent  self  reduces  us  to  the  sensationalistic 
relativism  of  Protagoras.  He  expressly  puts  this  {orw.ird  in 
various  passages  as  the  conclusion  to  which  reason  conducts 
us.  The  fact  that  the  conclusion  is  in  "  direct  and  total  opposi- 
tion "  to  the  apparent  testimony  of  the  senses  is  a  fresh  justification 
of  philosophical  scepticism.  For,  indeed,  scepticism  with  regard 
to  the  senses  is  considered  in  the  Inquiry  to  be  sufficiently 
justified  by  the  fact  that  they  lead  us  to  suppose  "  an  external 
universe  which  depends  not  on  our  perception,"  whereas  **  this 
universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy."  Scepticism  with  regard  to  reason, 
on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  an  insight  into  the  irrational 
character  of  the  relation  which  we  chiefly  employ,  viz.  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  a  real  relation  in  objects,  but  rather 
a  mental  habit  of  belief  engendered  by  frequent  rcpctititon  or 
custom.  This  point  of  view  is  applied  in  the  Treatise  universally, 
AU  real  connexion  or  relation,  therefore,  and  with  it  all  possibility 
of  an  objective  syslem,  disappears;  A  a,  isx  iact,  excluded  by 


Hume  ah  initht  for  "  the  mind  never  pwcelm  any  reil  connerion 
among  distinct  exiatences."  Belief,  however,  just  becaoK 
it  rests,  as  has  been  said,  on  custom  and  the  iii0ueiice  of  the 
imagination,  survives  such  demonstrations.  "Nature,"  as 
Hume  delights  to  reiterate,  "  is  always  too  strong  for  principle." 
"  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  has 
determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  fecL"  The 
true  philosopher,  therefore,  is  not  the  Pyrrhonist,  trying  to 
maintain  an  impossible  equilibrium  or  suspoase  of  judgment, 
but  the  Academic,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  impressions  or 
nuudms  which  he  finds,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  have  moat  sway 
over  himself.' 

The  system  of  Kant,  or  rather  that  part  of  his  system  ezpoiuded 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  SeascHf  though  expressly  distinguished 
by  its  author  from  scepticism,  has  been  included  by  Wfrr^*^ 
many  writers  in  their  survey  of  sceptical  theories.  iM»«r 
The  difference  between  Kant,  with  his  system  of  pure  Ksaikm 
reason,  and  any  of  the  thinkers  we  have  passed  in  review  '*"* 
is  obvious;  and  his  limitation  of  reason  to  the  sphere  of  experience 
suggests  in  itself  the  title  of  agnostic  or  positivist  rather  than 
that  of  sceptic  Yet,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper,  there  is  substantial 
justification  for  the  view  which  treats  agnosticism  of  the  Kantian 
type  as  essentially  sceptical  in  its  foundations  and  in  its  results. 
Fot  criticism  not  only  limits  our  knowledge  to  a  certain  sphere, 
but  denies  that  our  knowledge  within  that  q>bere  is  real;  we 
never  know  things  as  they  actually  are,  but  only  as  they  appear 
to  us.  But  this  doctrine  of  relativity  really  involves  a  condemna- 
tion of  our  knowledge  (and  of  all  knowledge),  because  it  fails 
to  realize  an  imposnble  and  aelf-contradictory  ideaL  The 
man  who  impeaches  the  knowing  faculties  because  of  the  fact 
of  relation  which  they  involve  is  pursuing  the  phantom  of  an 
apprehension  which,  as  Lotze  expresses  it,  docs  not  apprehend 
things,  but  is  itself  things;  he  is  desiring  not  to  know  but  to  bi 
the  things  themselves.  If  this  dream  or  prejudice  be  exploded, 
then  the  scepticism  originating  in  it— and  a  large  proportion 
of  recent  sceptical  thought  does  so  originate — loses  its  raison 
d*iire,*  The  prejudice,  however,  which  meets  us  in  Kant  is,  in 
a  somewhat  different  form,  the  same  prejudice  which  n^iknt 
is  foimd  in  the  tropes  of  antiquity — what  Lotxc  calls  ••  wMc* 
the  "inadmissible  relation  of  the  world  of  ideas  to  '"  ' 
a  foreign  world  of  objects."  For,  as  he  rightly  points 
out,  whether  we  suppose  idealism  or  realism  to  be  true, 
in  neither  case  do  the  things  themselves  pa.u  into  our 
knowledge.  No  standpoint  is  possible  from  which  we  could 
compare  the  world  of  knowledge  with  such  an  independent  worid 
of  things,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  conformity  of  the  one  to  th^ 
other.  But  the  abstract  doubt  "  whether  after  all  things  may 
not  be  quite  other  in  themselves  than  that  which  by  the  laws 
of  our  thought  they  neceuarily  appear  "  is  a  scepticism  which, 
though  admittedly  irrefutable,  is  as  certainly  groundless.  No 
arguments  can  be  brought  against  it,  simply  because  the  scepticism 
rests  on  nothing  more  than  the  empty  possibility  of  doubting. 
This  holds  true,  even  if  we  admit  the  "  independent  "  existence 
of  such  a  n'orld  of  things.  But  the  independence  of  things  may 
with  much  greater  reason  be  regarded  as  itself  a  fiction  or  pre- 
judice. The  real  "  objective  "  to  which  our  thoughts  must  show 
conformity  is  not  a  world  of  things  in  themselves,  but  the  system 
of  things  as  it  exists  lor  a  perfect  intelligence.  Scepticism  is 
deprived  of  its  persistent  argument  if  it  is  seen  that,  while  our 
individual  experiences  are  to  be  judged  by  their  coherence  with  the 
context  of  experience  in  gener^,  experience  as  a  whole  does  not 
admit  of  being  judged  by  reference  to  anything  be>'ond  itself. 

To  the  attadc  upon  the  possibility  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  every  proof  requires  itself  a  fresh  proof,  it  may  quite 
fairly  be  rctortdd  that  the  contradiction  really  lies  in  the  demand 

'  Much  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  tn  what  !s  perhaps  the 
able&t  English  exposition  of  mire  philosophic  scepticism  since  Hume 
—A.  J.  Balfour's  Dtfenct  of  Pkilosopkic  Doubt  (1879). 

'  It  may  be  as  weU  to  acid  that  the  sceptical  aide  c^  KaatJantsm  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  Critique  ef  Purt  Rtaum,  but  this  «de  of 
Kantian  thought  has  been  most  widely  influential.  The  remarks  made 


above  would  not  apply  to  the  coherent  system  of  idealism  which 
may  be  evolved  from  Kant's  writings,  and  which  many  won! ' 
sider  alooc  to  dcMrve  the  name  of  Kanfisnism  or  Criticiia* 
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ior  pRMf  of  the  self-evident,  en  whkh  all  proof  must  ultimately 
depend.  It  is  of  course  always  possible  tlxat  in  any  particuUr 
case  we  may  be  deceived;  we  may  be  assuming  as  self-evidcntly 
true  what  is  in  reality  not  so.  But  such  incidental  lapses  are 
found  to  correct  themselves  by  the  consequences  in  which  they 
involve  us,  and  they  have  no  power  to  shake  our  trust  in  the 
general  validity  of  reason.  It  may,  however,  be  granted  that 
the  possibility  of  lapse  throws  us  open  to  tbe  objections,  in> 
genuous  or  disingenuous,  of  the  sceptic;  and  we  must  remain 
exposed  to  them  so  long  as  we  deal  with  our  first  principles  as 
fo  many  isolated  axioms  or  intuitions.  But  the  process  of  self- 
correction  referred  to  points  to  another  proof —the  only  ullimat  cly 
satisfactory  proof  of  which  first  principles  admit.  Their  evidence 
Ees  in  their  mutual  interdependence  and  in  the  coherence  of  tbe 
system  wMch  they  jointly  constitute. 

Of  a  sceptic&m  wlu'ch  professes  to  doubt  the  validity  of  every 
reasoning  process  and  tvery  operation  of  HI  our  faculties  it  is, 
^_^  of  course,  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  offer 
™|^JJ  any  refutation.  TTiis  absolute  scepticism,  indeed, 
f/ggf^  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  empty  words; 

the  position  which  they  would  indicate  is  not  one  which 
has  ever  existed.  In  any  case,  such  scepticism  is  at  all  times 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  imperishable  and  justifiable  trust  of 
reason  in  itsdf.  The  real  function  of  scepticism  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  relative  to  the  dogmatism  which  it  criticizes. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  seen  that  many  so-called 
sceptics  were  rather  critics  of  the  effete  systems  which  they  found 
cumbering  the  ground  than  actual  doubters  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  in  general.  And  even  when  a  thinker  puts  forward 
bis  doubt  as  absolute  it  does  not  follow  that  his  successors  are 
bound  to  regard  it  in  tbe  same  light.  The  progress  of  thought 
may  show  it  to  be,  in  truth,  relative,  as  when  the  nerve  of  Hume's 
scepticism  is  shown  to  be  his  tboroughgoLug  empiricism,  or  when 
the  scepticism  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  traced  to  the 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  things-in-lhemsclvcs.  When  the 
asiumptioTU  on  which  it  rests  are  proved  to  be  baseless,  the  parti- 
cular aceptidam  is  also  overcome.  In  like  manner,  the  apparent 
antinomies  on  which  such  a  scepticism  builds  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themselves  for  a  system  based  on  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things.  The  serious  thinker  will  alwa3rs  repeat  the 
words  of  Kant  that,  in  itself,  scepticism  is  "  not  a  permanent 
resting-place  for  human  reason."  Its  justification  is  rdative,  and 
its  function  transtional. 

AUTHORITIRS. — Ancient  scepttdsm  Js  fully  treated  in  the  relative 
parts  of  ZcHct's  PkUosopkie  der  Griecken.    Sec  also  works  quoted  In 


Haas,  De  phSuopkorum  sce^tccrum  successionibus  (1875).  Aiti'  oe 
other  worki  may  be  mentioned  5i  iHllin.  Cescktckle  nnd  Getst  a. 
SupiicismMS^  90nUil%ck  «f  Rucksitl  1  r.uf  Moral  u.  Religion  (1794); 
Tuel,  Gtscktckte  d,  Scephcismus  (i~  vi) :  E.  Saissct,  Le  Scepticisme: 
JEMsidkmt,  Pascal^  Kant  (1875).  lor  a  modem  view  &ce  A.  J. 
Balfour.  Dtf^nu  of  PkUosopkie  Doubt  (1879).  All  histories  of  philo- 
sophy deal  with  sceptictsm,  and  general  accounts  will  be  found  in 
I.  ML  Robertson's  Skori  History «/  l^'tf  Thought  and  A.  W  Bcnn's 
Hbtory  of  Modem  RaiionaHaiu  beealso  Agnosticism.  Rationalisil 

(A.  S.  P..P.;X) 
SCBFTRE.  A  rod  or  staff  has  always  been  rc^ardud  as  a  luken 
cf  authority.  Among  the  early  Greeks  the  sceptre  (^K^por)  was 
a  long  staff  used  by  aged  men  (//.  xviii.  416,  Herod,  i.  196),  and 
came  to  be  used  by  judges,  military  leaders,  priests  and  others. 
tt  is  rqirescntcd  on  painted  vases  as  a  long  staff  tipped  with  a 
metal  ornament,  and  is  borne  by  some  of  the  gods.  Among  the 
Etruscans  sceptres  of  great  magnificence  were  used  by  kings  and 
ussier  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  many  representations  of 
such  sceptres  occur  on  the  walls  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Etruria. 
The  British  Museum,  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre  pouess 
Etruscan  sceptres  of  gold,  most  elaborate^  and  minutdy 
ornamented.  The  Roman  sceptre  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Etruscan.  Under  the  Republic  an  ivory  sc^tre  (seeplrum 
ebuniemm)  was  a  mark  of  consular  rank  It  was  also  used  by 
victorious  generals  who  received  the  title  of  imperator,  and  It 
may  be  said  to  survive  in  tbe  marshal's  baton.  Under  the  empire 
the  steptrum  AupuU  wa*  specially  used  hy  the  emperors,  and 


was  often  of  ivoiy  tipped  with  a  golden  eagle.  It  is  frequently 
shown  on  medallions  of  the  later  empire,  which  have  on  the 
obverse  a  half-length  figure  of  the  emperor,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  sceptrum  Augmti^  and  in  the  other  the  orb  surmounted 

by  a  small  figure  of  Victorjr. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  sceptre  was  often  tipped  with 
■  cross  instead  of  the  eagle,  hut  during  the  middle  ages  the  finials 
on  the  top  of  the  sceptre  varied  considerably.  In  Encland  from  a 
very  early  period  two  sceptres  have  been  concurrently  used,  and 
from  the  time  of  Richard  1.  they  have  been  distinguished  as  being 
tipped  with  a  cross  and  a  dove  respectively.  In  ^ ranee  the  royal 
sceptre  was  tippwd  with  a  flcur  dc  lys.  and  the  other,  known  as  the 
main  de  jusltce,  had  an  open  hand  of  benediction  on  the  top. 
ScL-ptres  with  small  shrines  on  the  top  arc  sometimes  represented 
on  royal  seals,  as  on  tlie  great  seal  of  Edward  111.,  where  the  king, 
enthroned,  bears  such  a  sceptre,  but  it  was  an  unusual  form;  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  sceptres  of  Scotland,  preserved 
at  Edinburj^h.  has  such  a  shrine  at  the  top,  with  little  images  of  Our 
Lady,  St  Andrew  and  St  James  in  it.  This  sceptre  was,  it  is  believed, 
made  In  France  about  1536.  for  lames  V.  Great  seals  usually 
represent  the  sovereign  enthroned,  holding  a  sceptre  (often  the 
second  in  dignity)  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  orb  and  cross  in  the 
left.  Harold  is  so  depicted  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

The  earliest  coronation  form  of  the  gtli  century  mentions  a  scvptre 
{ice^lrum).  and  a  staff  {baculum).  In  the  so-called  coronation  form 
of  Lthclred  II.  a  sceptre  (sceptrum),  and  a  rod  (virga)  arc  named, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  coronation  order  of  the  12th  century, 
in  a  contemporary  arcount  ot  Uichard  I.'s  coronation  the  royal 
sceptre  ot  gold  with  a  gold  craw,  and  the  gold  rod  (pirn)  with  a 
gold  dove  on  the  top,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  About  1450 
Sporley;,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  compiled  a  list  of  the  relics  there. 
IncM  included  the  articles  used  at  the  coronation  of  St  Edward 
the  Confesaor,  and  left  by  him  for  the  coronations  of  his  Biiccessors, 
A  golden  sceptre,  a  wooden  rod  gilt  and  an  iron  rod  are  named. 
These  survived  till  the  Commonwealth,  and  ere  minutely  described 
io  an  inventory  of  the  whole  c^  the  regalia  drawn  up  in  1649,  when 
everything  was  destroyed. 

For  the  corooation  of  Charles  II.  new  sceptres  were  made,  and 
though  sUghtly  altered,  arc  still  in  use.  They  are  a  sceptre  with  a 
croiB  callea  St  Edward's  sceptre,  a  sceptre  -with  a  dove,  and  a  (one 
Bceptre  or  staff  with  a  cross  of  gold  on  the  top  called  St  Edwaida 
■tan.  To  these,  two  sceptres  for  the  queen,  one  with  a  cross,  and 
the  other  with  a  dove,  have  been  subsequently  added. 

See  Cyril  Davenport,  Tke  Entlisk  Retalia;  Leopold  Wickham- 
l.egg,  EngUsk  Coronation  Records;  Tke  Ancestor,  Not.  i  and  a 
(190a);  Menin,  Tke  Fomtt  (fc.»  of  Coronations  (English  translation, 
1727)- 

SCtVI^  MAURICB  (e,  1500-1564).  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  where  his  father  practised  law.  Besides  foUowing  his 
father's  profession  he  was  a  painter,  architect,  musician  and 
poet.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  Lyonnese  coterie  that  elaborated 
the  theory  of  spiritual  love,  derived  partly  from  Plato  and  partly 
from  Petrarch,  which  was  entmdated  In  Antoine  Heroet'a 
Parfaicte  Atnye, 

Serve's  chief  works  are  DUie,  objet  de  plus  hauUe  uertu  (1S44); 
two  eckigucs,  Aritm  (1536)  and  La  Saulsaye  (1547);  and  Le  JtKf»> 
eosme  (15^),  an  encyclopaedic  poem  bcginalng  with  the  fall  of  man. 
r^tUe  consists  of  450  dizaines  and  about  50  other  poems  in  praise  of 
his  mistress.  Thine  poems,  now  little  read,  were  even  In  Sofeve's 
own  day  so  obscure  that  his  enthusiastic  admirer  £tienne  Dolet 
confesses  he  could  not  understand  them.  Scevc  was  a  musician  as 
Well  as  a  poet,  and  cared  very  much  for  the  musical  valtie  of  the 
words  he  used.  In  this  and  in  hi»  erudition  he  fuima  a  link  between 
the  fchool  of  Marot  and  the  Pl^iadc  D£lie  (an  anagram  forTwUr) 
set  the  fashion  of  a  scries  of  poems  addressed  to  a  mistress  real  or 
imaginary',  followed  by  Ronsard  in  Cajsandre  and  by  Du  Bellay  in 
Olive.  The  Lyonnese  school  of  which  Sc^e  was  the  leader  ineloded 
his  friend  (Maude  de  Taillemont  and  many  women  writers  of  1 


Jeanne  Gailbrde — placed  by  Marot  on  an  equality  with  Christine 
dc  Pisan — Perncttc  du  Guillct,  Cli-mence  de  Bourges  and  the  poet's 
sisters,  CUudine  and  5ibyUcS(^vc.  Scive  died  in  1564.  Sec  also 
Laub,  Louise). 

Sec  E.  Bourciez,  La  LitUroiure  polte  ct  Us  rrntuft  ie  coar  sous 
Henri  II  (Paris.  1886);  Pernetti.  Reckcrckes  pour  mvir  it  t'kistoiru 
d<  Lynn  {7  vols.,  Lyons,  1757) ;  and  F.  Brunctierc,  **  Un  Pi^urseur 
tic  U  I'lcTadc,  Maurice  Scdvc,  '  in  his  Etudes  critiques,  v6L^  (1899). 

SCHACK.  ADOIP  FRIBDRICH.  Gur  vON  (1815-1894), 
German  poet  and  historian  of  literattue,  was  bom  at  Brflscwits 
near  Schwerin  on  the  3nd  of  Atigust  1815.  Having  studied 
jurispradence  (1834-1838)  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  he  entered  the  Mecklenburg  State  service  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  "  Kammergericht  "  in  Berlin. 
Tiring  of  official  work,  be  resigned  his  appointment,  and  after 
travelling  in  Italy,  Egypt  and  Spain,  was  attached  to  the  court 
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of  the  grand  duke  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a 
journey  to  the  East.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  Oldenburg 
govemmcnl  service,  and  in  184Q  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Berlin. 
In  i8sJ  he  retired  from  his  diplomatic  post,  resided  for  a  while 
on  his  estates  in  Mecklenburg  and  then  travelled  m  Spam,  where 
be  studied  Moorish  history.  In  1855,  he  settled  at  Mumch, 
where  he  was  made  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  here 
coUected  a  splendid  gaUery  of  pictures,  containing  masterpieces 
of  Cenelli,  Feuerbach,  Schwind,  Bikklin,  Lenbach,  &c.,  and 
which,  though  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Emperor  WUbam  II.. 
still  remains  at  Mumch  and  is  one  of  the  noted  gaUencs  m  that 
tiiy.    He  died  at  Rome  on  the  Mlh  of  April  1894. 

Schaek  was  a  most  productive  author;  he  wrote  lyric  poems 
(GcdtckU.  1867,  6th  cd.  1888),  novels  m  verse,  Cure*  allt  Wcllcr 
(1870,  jrd  ed.  1875)  and  EMnburlig  (l875):  the  dramatic  poem 
Helulor\\S7S)  i  the  tragedies  DU  I'tsaner  (1872)  and  Walpurga  and 
Der  Jokanmtcr  (1887);  and  the  political  comedies,  Der  KatserboU 
and  Omcan  (1873).  As  an  historian  of  literature  and  art,  he 
DUblishcd  Ceuhuhu  diT  dntmatuckcn  Lileralur  und  Kunilinbpamen 
h  vols.  1845-1846,  2nd  ed.  1854).  P""''  •"«'  ^"'"'  ''"■,  ^^'i'"'  '" 
Spanun  und  Sutlim  (1865,  203  ed.  1877),  which  .ye  valuable  con- 
tributions to  literary  hislor>-.  He  also  produced  some  cxcdlent 
translations,  e.g.  SpMischiz  ThcaUr  {,m) ;  HeldcmateHdri  Fudus> 
(1851)  and  5i!m».rn  »<.m  C.ifi£«  (1857.  2nd  cd.  1877)-  1  e  also  com- 
pil<5l  the  cataloBue  and  history  o(  his  own  picture  gallery,  Umi 
bemiUUsammhmi  (7>h  ed.,  1894).,  His  collected  worfa,  Gcs^mmdl^ 
Wirlu,  were  published  in  six  volumes  (1883  }rd  ed.  m  to  vols 
l807-i8«)Q).  NMheelassene  Dichlun(,en  were  edited  by  G.  Winkler 
(7406).  'See  his  autobiography,  Em  halbcs  Jahrkundcrt.Ennntrungcn 
M»nufmd.nu«icn  (3  vi^ls-  -as?.  3rd  ed  .894).  CI.  further  the 
accounts  of  Seha.k  by  F.  \V.  Rogce  (1883).  t-^ZaW  (1885),  E. 
fliinning  (iSS.'i),  W.  J.  Mannsen  (from  the  Dutch,  1889),  and  also 
L.  Berg,  Zu-iscW  zuiei  JahrhundcrUn  (1896). 

SCIUkDOW,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  German 

i.  JoHANN  Gottfried  Scradow  '(1764-1850),  sculptor, 
was  born  and  died  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a  poor  tailor. 
His  first  teacher  was  an  inferior  sculptor,  Tassaert,  patronized 
by  Frederick  the  Great;  the  master  ottered  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  the  pupil  preferred  to  elope  with  a  girl  to  Vienna, 
and  the  father-in-law  not  only  condoned  the  oHcnce  but  furnished 
money  wherewith  to  visit  Italy.  Three  years'  study  in  Rome 
formed  his  style,  and  in  1788  he  returned  to  BcrUn  to  succeed 
Tasatert  as  sculptor  to  the  court  and  secretary  to  the  Academy. 
Over  half  a  century  he  produced  upwards  of  two  hundred 
works,  varied  in  style  as  in  subjects. 

Amonir  his  ambitious  efforts  are  Frederick  the  Great  iii  Stettin, 
BlOcher  in  Rostock  and  Luther  in  Wittenberg.  His  portrait  statues 
include  Frederick  the  Great  playing  the  Hute,  and  the  crown-princess 
Louise  and  her  sister.  His  tusts,  which  reach  a  total  of  mrire  thf  n 
one  hundred,  comprise  seventeen  colossal  heads  in  the  Walha  la, 
Ratisbon;  (rom  the  life  wore  modelled  Goethe,  Wieland  and  Fichtc. 
Of  church  monumcnis  and  memorial  works  thirty  are  enumerated; 
vet  Sehadow  hardly  ranks  among  Christian  sculptors.  He  is  claimed 
by  classicists  and  idealists;  the  quadriga  on  the  BrandciiburEer 
■fhor  and  the  allegorical  frieze  on  the  ta?ade  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
both  in  Berlin,  are  judccd  among  the  happiest  studies  from  the 
antique  Sehadow,  as  director  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  had  great 
InRuencc.  He  wrote  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  ori 
national  physiognomy,  &c.;  and  many  volumes  by  himself  and 
Othera  describe  and  Illustrate  his  method  and  his  work. 

II.  His  eldest  son,  Rudolph  Scil\dow  (1786-1S22),  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  Rome,  and  had  his  father  at  Berlin  for  his  first 
master.  In  1810  he  went  to  Rome  and  received  kindly  help 
from  Canova  and  Thorvaldsen.  His  talents  were  versatile;  his 
first  independent  work  was  a  figtuc  of  Paris,  and  it  had  for  its 
companion  a  spinning  girl.  ,  .  .    .  ,       ,  _  .         1 1  1,- 

Embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  (aith,  he  produced  statues  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  England  he  became 
known  by  bas-reliefs  executed  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  for 
the  ll»rquis  o(  Unsdowne.  His  last  composition,  cornmissioncd  by 
the  Vine  o(  Prussia,  was  a  colos-sal  group,  Achilles  »ilh  the  Body  ol 
Penthesilca;  the  model,  universally  admired  for  its  antique  character 
and  the  largeness  of  its  style,  had  not  been  earned  out  m  marble 
when  in  1822  the  artist  died  in  Rome. 

HI.  Fbiedricu  Wiuielu  Schadow  (1789-1862),  painter, 
was  the  second  son  of  Johann  Gottfried  Sehadow.  In  1806- 
1807  he  served  as  a  soldier;  in  18 10  he  went  wilh  his  elder  brother 
Rudolph  to  Rome.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  among  the 
Occmon  prc-Raphaditcs.    FoUowing  the  example  of  Overbeck 


and  others,  he  jomed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  hcM  thtt 
an  artist  must  believe  and  live  out  (he  truths  he  essays  tA  paut 
The  sequel  showed  that  Sehadow  w.as  qualified  to  shine  less  u 
a  painter  than  as  a  toacher  and  director. 

The  Prussian  consul.  General  Bartholdi,  befriended  his  ymng 
comoatriots  by  civing  them  a  commission  to  decorate  with  fiocoei 
a  rTn"n  his  house  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  The  artists  engaged  were 
Sehadow,  Cornelius,  Overbeck  and  Vcit;  the  subject  .decto^  «• 
the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  two  scenes,  the  Bloody 
Coat  and  Joseph  in  Prison,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sehadow.  Sehadow  was 
in  1819  apiwinted  professor  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  his  aWktv 
and  thorough  training  gained  devoted  disciples.  To  thu  penod 
belong  his  pictures  for  churches.  In  '8=6  'h^J™'"^'"?"* 
director  of  the  Dusseldorl  Academy.  The  high  lad  sacred  art 
matured  in  Rome  Sehadow  transpbnted  to  DQsscldorf,  he  re- 
organized the  Academy,  which  in  a  .  ew  years  grew  failKMU.  as  a 
centre  ol  Christian  art  to  which  pupils  flocked  from  aU  Kdes.  In 
1S37  the  director  selected,  at  request,  those  of  his  scholars  best 
qualified  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  St  Apulhnans  on  the  RhulC 
with  frescoes,  which  when  finished  were  accepted  as  the  fullest  and 
purest  manifestation  ol  the  Dusseldor^.  school,  on  its  spintual 
side  To  1842  belong  the  "Wise  and  loohsh  Virgins,  inlheStSdcl 
Institute,  Frankfort;  this  large  and  important  picture  is  carefully 
considered  and  wrought,  but  lacks  power.  Sehadow  5  fame  indeed 
rests  less  on  his  own  creations  than  on  the  school  he  formed.  Ill 
DUsseldorf  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  spiritual  and  saeerfloUl 
style  he  had  established;  and  in  1859  the  party  of  naturaliMi, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  drove  the  director  from  his  chair,  sehadow 
died  at  Dus.seldorf  in  1862,  and  a  monument  in  the  ptatz  wSkb 
bears  his  name  was  raised  at  the  jubilee  held  to  commemorate  his 
directorate.  y.  B.A.> 

SCHAFARIK  (Czech,  SafcHk).  PAVEL  JOSEF  (t79S-i86j), 
Slavonic  philologist,  was  born  of  Slovak  parents  at  Kobeljarova, 
a  village  of  northern  Hungary,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.     His  first  production  w,as  a  volume  of  poems  m 
Czech  entitled  The  Muse  of  Tatra  -wilh  a  Slavonic  LyrtCUvoaa, 
1814).    In  i8ts  he  began  a  course  ol  study  at  the  university  oJ 
Jena,  and  while  there  translated  into  Czech  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Maria  Sluart  of  Schiller.    In  1817  he  removed  to 
Prague  and  joined  the  literary  circle  of  which  Dobrovskjr, 
Jungmann  and  Hanka  were  members.     From  1819  to  183J 
he  was  head  master  of  the  high  school  at  Neusatz  in  the  south 
of  Hungary.    There  he  studied  Servian  literature  and  antiqmtiM, 
acquired  many  rare  books  and   manuscripts,  and    published 
a  collection  of  Slovak  folk-songs  in  coUaboration  with  KoUar 
and  others  (1823-1827).    In  1826  his  CeschichU  der  damsclten 
Sprache  und  Lileralur  nach  alien  Mundarim  appeared  at  Budapest 
(:nd  ed.,  1869).    This  book  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  systematic  account  of  the  Slavonic  languages  O 
a  whole.    In  1833  ho  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.   There  he  pubUshed  his  ScfUxlu  Leseklna 
Oder   kislorisch-krilischc    Bclcuchlung   der   ScrHscktn   Uimdart, 
and  in  1S37  his  great  work  Slammki  Slaroiitmsti  ("  Slavonk 
Antiquities  ").    The  "  Antiquities  "  have  been  translated  into 
Polish,   Russian  and   German;  a  second  edition   (1863)  »«• 
edited  by  J.  Jirecck.    In  1840  he  published  in  conjunction  with 
Palacky  Die  UilcsUn  DenkmSlcr  do-  bSlimischen  Sprackt.    to 
1837  poverty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  uncongenial  office 
of  censor  of  Czech  publications,  which  he  abandoned  in  1847 
on  becoming  custodian  of  the  Prague  public  library.    In  1841 
he  published  his  Slovamk;}  ffdrodapis,  in  which  he  sought  to 
give  a  complete  account  of  Slavonic  ethnology.    He  was  also 
tor  some  time  conductor  of  the  "  Journal  "  of  the  BoheJnian 
Museum,  and  edited  the  first  volume  of  the  Vybar,  or  selectio^ 
from  old  Czech  writers,  which  appeared  under  the  »"'P"^  " 
the  Prague  literary  society  in  1845.     To  this  he  prefijed  a 
grammar   of   the   Old    Czech   language,    PoUlhni   sl^'f"" 
mlmnice.    In  1848  he  was  made  professor  of  Slavonic  philol^ 
in  Ihe  university  of  Prague,  but  resigned  in  1849-    He  "".'J^ 
made  keeper  of  the  university  library.    In  1857  he  P^hhshw 
Clagolilische  Fraimmte  in  collaboration  with  HSfler;  but  m 
the  same  year,  as  a  result  of  overwork,  ill  health  and  family 
anxieties,  he  became  insane.     He  was  nevertheless  cxjntinueo 
in  his  appointment  until  his  death  in  1861. 

Schatarik's  collected  works,  Schranl  Spisy,  were  P>'''>'^*°" 
Prague,  1S62-1865;  his  Ceschicklc  der  sUdslawisehen  IM"^ 
was  edited  by  Jirciek  in  3  vok.  (1864-1865). 
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tCBAFF,  VBIUP  (1819-1893),  American  tbeologiao  and 
ckttich  historian,  was  bom  in  Char,  Switzerland,  on  the  ist  of 

January  iSig.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Tilbingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  where 
be  was  successively  influenced  by  Baur  and  Schmid,  by  Tholuck 
and  Julias  Mtiller,  by  Strauss  and,  above  all,  Neander.  In  1842 
he  was  PrivaidoxenS  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  r843 
he  was  called  to  become  professor  of  church  history  and  Biblical 
literature  in  the  German  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only  seminary  of  that 
church  in  America.  On  his  journey  he  stayed  six  months  in 
En^and  and  met  Pusey  and  other  Tractarians.  His  inaugural 
address  on  The  Principle  of  Protestanlism^  delivered  in  German 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  and  published  In  German 
with  an  English  version  by  J.  W.  Nevin  C^.v.),  by  its  Neander-like 
view  that  Romanism  and  Protestantism  were  only  stages  in 
the  divinely  appointed  development  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Housed  fierce  opposition  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  SchafI 
was  characterized  as  "Puseyistic"  and  "semi-papistical"; 
in  184s  be  was  tried  for  heresy  and  found  not  guilty  by  the 
Synod.  Opposition  to  him  soon  died  out  within  his  own 
denomination:  it  was  more  particularly  directed  against  his 
polemic  champion,  Nevin,  and  it  bad  its  source  more  in  the 
Dutch  (than  in  the  German}  Reformed  Church,  and  even  there 
was  confined  more  to  the  New  Brunswick  school  (i.e.  the  church- 
men of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey)  and  its  English  and  Scottish  members, 
— as  late  as  1836  J.  J.  Jancway  of  New  Brunswick  published  his 
AnlidoU  to  the  Poison  0/  Popery  in  the  Writinis  and  Conduct 
of  Profissors  Nevin  and  Scluiff.  SchaS's  broad  views  strongly 
influenced  the  German  Reformed  Church,  through  his  teaching 
at  Mereersburg,  through  his  championship  of  English  in  German 
Reformed  churches  and  schools  in  America,  through  his  hymnal 
(1859)1  through  bis  laboun  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  a  new  liturgy,  and  by  his  edition  (iS6j)  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  His  History  of  lite  Apostolic  Church  (in  German, 
j8$i;  in  English,  1853)  and  his  History  of  tltt  Christian  Church 
(7  vols.,  185&-1890),  opened  a  new  period  in  American  study  of 
xcloiastical  history.  After  1864  his  home  was  in  New  York 
Oty,  where  he  was  until  1869  secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Cofflmittee  (which  fought  the  "  continental  Sunday  "),  and  was 
oocresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Evangelical  Alliance, 
of  whkh  he  was  in  1866  a  founder.  In  1865  he  founded  the 
foat  German  Sunday  School  in  Stuttgart.  In  1863-1867  he 
lectured  on  church  history  at  Andover,  and  after  1869  taught 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary — as  instructor  in  church 
histsey  in  1869-1870,  and  professor  of  theologiciU  cyclopaedia 
and  Christian  symbolism  in  1870-1873,  of  Hebrew  tod  cognate 
tangnages  in  1873-1874,  of  sacred  literature  in  1874-1887,  and 
<A  chuKb  history  in  1887-1893.  The  English  BiUe  Revision 
Committee  in  1870  requested  him  to  form  a  ro-operating 
American  Committee,  of  which  he  became  president  in  187 1. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  20lh  of  October  1893.  Working 
with  the  Evangelical  AWanee  and  the  Chicago  (1893)  World's 
Pwiiunent  of  Religions,  and  in  Germany,  through  the  monthly 
Kitthcnfromd,  he  strove  earnestly  to  promote  Christian  umty 
ud  union;  and  it  was  his  hope  tiiat  the  pope  would  abandon 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  and  undertake  the  reum'on  of 
Christianity.  He  recognized  that  be  was  a  "  mediator  between 
German  and  Anglo-American  theology  and  Christianity ", 
his  theology  was  broad  rather  than  definite,  though  he  sharply 
dinented  from  Ncvin's  mystical  doctrine  of  the  union  in  the 
euchaiist  of  the  believer  with  Christ's  glorified  body  as  well  as 
Bis  glorified  soul.  He  edited  (1864-1&80)  the  American  transla- 
tion and  revision  of  Lange's  Bibehterk,  the  great  SchaS-Heizog 
Encydofaedia  of  Rdipous  Knowledge  (1884,  3rd  cd.  1891); 
the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Church 
Fathers  in  English  (1886-1894);  and  the  InltmaHonat  lUustraled 
Commentary  on  the  Net)  Testament  (4  vols.,  1879-1883)  and  the 
Inltruatienal  Xerision  Commenlary  (5  vols.  1881-1884),  as  far 
u  the  Epistle  to  Romans.  His  BiUiolheea  tymbolica  ecctesiae 
<mmtr$»lii:  the  Cntds  of  Christendom  (3  vols.  187  7, 6lh  ed.  1893) 


was  a  pioneer  work  In  English  in  the  field  of  lymbolics.  His 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  already  mentioned,  resembled 
Neander's  work,  though  less  biographical,  and  was  pictorial 
rather  than  philosophical.  He  wrote,  besides,  biographies, 
catechisms  and  hymnals  for  children,  p'pnnflls  of  religious  verse, 
lectures  and  essays  on  Dante,  &c 

His  son,  David  ScatEY  Schapt  (iSji-  ),  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-1903, 
and  after  1903  in  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
He  wrote  a  Commenttry  on  the  Book  of  Acts  (1889)  and  a  Life 
of  PhUip  Schaff  (New  York,  1897). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  (Fr.  Schajffkonse),  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  only  one  wholly  (excepting  the  small 
hamlet  of  Burg,  a  suburb  of  Stein)  north  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
divided  into  three  detached  portions  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  save  that  of  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and  of  Zurich: 
by  far  the  largest  part  is  the  region  near  the  chief  town,  Schaff- 
hausen,'  while  to  the  south  is  the  small  isolated  district  of 
RUdlingen  and  Bachberg  (purchased  in  1520),  and  to  the  east 
the  more  extensive  tract  around  the  old  town  of  Stein  on  the 
Rhine  (ceded  by  Zilrich  in  1798).  Within  the  territory  of 
SchafThausen  are  two  "enclaves,"  belonging  politically  to 
Eadco — the  village  of  BUsingen  Oust  east  of  the  chief  town) 
and  the  form  of  Verenahof,  near  BUttenhardt.  The  total  area 
of  the  canton  is  113-s  sq.  m.,  of  which  108-4  sq.  m.  axe  classed 
as  "  productive "  (forests  covering  46  sq.  m.,  and  vineyards 
4  sq.  m.).  The  main  portion  of  the  canton  consists  of  the  gently 
inclined  plateau  of  the  Randen  (its  highest  point,  e.  3000  ft., 
IS  at  its  north  edge)  that  slopes  towards  the  RJiine,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  several  short  glens,  separated  by  rounded  ridges.  The 
most  important  of  these  glens  is  that  of  the  Kicttgau,  to  the 
west  of  the  chief  town.  There  are  only  intermittent  torrents 
in  the  canton,  apart  from  the  broad  stream  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
about  li  m.  below  the  town,  forms  the  cdebrated  Falls  of  the 
Rhine  (first  mentioned  about  1122),  wiiich  are  rather  rapids 
(only  6a  ft.  in  height)  tiian  a  cascade  proper,  though  the  mass 
of  water  is  very  great. 

The  direct  railway  line  from  Constance  to  Baad,  along  the  ri^ 
and  (generally)  non-Swiss  t^ank  of  the  Rhine,  passes  through  the 
canton  for  some  l5  m..  while  there  is  a  branch  hne  (entirely  within 
the  canton)  from  Schafihausen  to  Schleithcim  (lo|  m.),  and  two 
lines  join  the  chiei  town  with  the  Swiss  territory  to  the  south, 
Zurich  being  thus  29  m.  or  35}  m.  distant.  In  looo  the  population 
was  41454.  of  whom  40,290  were  German-speaking,  while  34.046 
were  Protestants,  7403  Romanists  and  22  Tews.  The  inhabitants 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  (particularly  fodder  stuffs  and 
fruits)  and  to  wine-crowing  (Hallauer  is  the  bcst-lcnown  icd  wine). 
There  are  tile  factories  in  the  Rciath  region  (N.E.  of  the  capital). 
The  canton  is  divided  into  six  administiative  districts,  which  com- 
prise thirty-six  communes.  The  cantonal  constitution  dates  in  its 
main  features  from  1876.  The  legislature  or  Grossrat  is  composed  of 
members  elected  for  four  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  500 
(or  fraction  over  250)  of  the  population,  but  only  communes  with 
more  than  250  inhabitants  form  separate  electoral  circles,  the  smaller 
being  unilcd  for  electoral  purposes  with  their  greater  neighbours. 
The  executive  or  Regierungsrat  of  five  members  is  also  elected  for 
four  years  by  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  two  members  of  the 
Federal  Stdnderat  and  of  the  Federal  Nationairat.  One  thouand 
citizens  have  the  right  of  "  initiative  "  as  to  legislative  projects  and 
important  financial  matters  as  well  as  to  the  revision  of  the  cantonal 
constitution.  Since  1895  the  "  obligatory  referendum  "  for  all 
legislative  projects  has  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  curious  institution 
(formerly  existing  in  several  cantons)  by  which  tlie  legislature  can 
consult  the  people  on  certain  questions  invotvina  principles  and  not 
merely  on  fully  drafted  Iccisfativc  projects.  The  taxes  are  very 
small.  »-hile  the  property  of  the  canton  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Switxerland,  so  tlwt  from  a  financial  point  of  view  Schafihsusen  is, 
the  most  favoured  in  the  country,  and  till  recently  it  had  no  public 
debt  at  all.  The  numerous  forests  are  well  managed  and  bnng  in 
much  money. 

The  canton  uom  from  acquisitions  made  at  various  dote* 
from  1461  to  1798  by  the  town,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Refonna< 
tion  obtained  possession  of  the  outlying  estates'of  the  ecdesi^ 
astical  foundations  then  suppressed.  The  most  interesting  spot 
in  the  canton  is  the  Utile  town  of  Stein,  with  its  Benedictine 
monastery  (1005-1526),  now  a  sort  of  medieval  museum,  and 
the  castle  of  HohenHingen  towering  above  it.      (W.  A.  B.  CJ 
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SCHAPFHAnSBN,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that 
same,  situated  entirely  (for  its  suburb,  Feuerthalen,  is  in  the 
canton  of  Ztihch)  on  rising  ground  alwve  the  right  banlc  of  the 
Hhine.  Its  streets  are  narrow  (save  in  the  modem  quarters), 
while  it  is  dominated  by  the  fortress  of  Unnoth  (wrongly  called 
Musoth).  It  is  by  rail  31  m.  W.  of  Constance  and  59  m.  W.  of 
Basel.  It  is  a  city  of  contrasts,  medieval  architecture  of  the  true 
Swabian  type  and  modem  manufactures  mingling  curiously 
together.  Three  of  the  sixteen  town  gates  sur\'ive,  and  many 
old  houses,  though  few  have  preserved  traces  of  the  frescoes 
which  formerly  adorned  their  external  walls.  The  chief  anaent 
building  in  the  town  is  the  Itansler  (now  Protestant)  of  All 
Saints,  formerly  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was  consecrated 
In  10$},  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  "  sternest  and  plainest 
Romanesque,  finished  with  a  single  side  tower  near  the  east 
end,  that  is  architecturally  connected  both  with  Italian  cam- 
paniles and  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  England" 
(E.  A.  Freeman).  Close  to  it  is  deposited  the  famous  isth- 
century  bell  that  suggested  Schiller's  Song  of  tiu  Bill  and 
the  opening  of  Longfellow's  GMcn  Legeui.  The  castle  of 
Unnoth,  above  the  town,  dates  in  its  present  form  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  It  has  enormously  thick 
casemates  and  a  tower,  the  pbtform  of  which  (now  used  as  a 
restaurant)  is  reached  by  a  spiral  ascent.  The  museum  contains 
antiquarian  and  natural  history  collections,  as  well  as  the  town 
hbrary ,  which  possesses  the  M  SS.  and  books  of  the  Swiss  historian 
J.  von  Mliller  (9.V.).  A  monument  to  bis  memory  is  on  the 
promenade  of  the  FEsenstaub,  west  of  the  town.  Opposite  is 
a  building  constracted  in  1864  by  a  dtizen  (G.  C.  im  Thum)  who 
had  made  his  fortune  in  London.  It  is  named  after  him  the 
Imthumeum,  and  houses  a  theatre,  a  picture  gallery,  concert 
rooms  and  the  school  of  music.  There  dre  a  number  of  factories 
in  the  town,  while  at  Neuhausen,  its  suburb,  are  aluminium 
works,  railway  rolling  stock  works  and  a  manufactory  of  playing 
cards  and  railway  tickets.  Industrial  development  has  been 
furthered  by  the  hydraulic  works  for  the  utilization  of  the  forces 
in  the  Rhine;  founded  1863-1866  by  H.  Moser  (1805-1874), 
a  wealthy  dtizen,  these  are  now  the  property  of  the  town  and 
siace  1900  are  worked  by  electridty.  In  1900  the  town  bad 
IS,'7S  inhabitants  (r4,684  German-speaking),  while  there  were 
11,144  Protestants,  4085  Roman  Catholics  and  21  Jews. 

The  spot  is  first  mentioned  in  104s,  "  Villa  Scafhusun,"  while 
in  1050  we  hear  of  the  "  ford  "  there  across  the  Rhine.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  really  derived  from  scapka,  a 
skiff,  as  here  goods  coming  from  Constance  were  disembarked 
in  consequence  of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  a  little  below.  Some 
writers,  however;  prefer  the  derivation  from  Sdiaf  (a  sheep), 
as  a  ram  (now  a  sheep)  formed  the  anaent  arms  of  the  town, 
derived  from  those  of  its  founders,  the  counts  of  Nellenburg. 
About  rose  those  counts  founded  here  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  All  Saints,  which  henceforth  became  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Perhaps  as  early  as  11 90,  certainly  m  1208,  it  was  an  imperial 
free  city,  while  the  first  seal  dates  from  1253.  The  powers  of  the 
abbot  were  gradually  limited  and  in  1277  the  emperor  Rudolf 
gave  the  town  a  charter  of  liberties.  It  ran  considerable  risk 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  private  estates  of  the  Habsburgs, 
as  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  pledged  it  in  1330  to  that 
family,  which  held  it  till  Duke  Frederick  with  Empty  Pockets 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  141^,  its  freedom 
behig  finally  purchased  in  1418,  while  from  1411  the  trade  gilds 
ruled  the  town.  But  it  was  much  harassed  by  the  neighbouring 
.Austrian  nobles,  so  that  in  1454  it  made  an  alliance  with  six 
of  the  Swiss  confederates  (Uri  and  Unterwalden  coming  in  in 
1479),  by  whom  it  was  recdved  as  an  "  ally,"  bdng  finally 
admitted  a  full  member  in  1501.  The  Reformation  was  adopted 
in  1524,  finally  in  1529.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty 
Yean'  War  from  the  passage  of  Swedish  and  Bavarian  troops. 
It  vaa  Bot  till  the  early  19th  ceotury  that  the  arrested  industrial 
development  of  the  town  took  *  f  rah  start. 

AtTTHOaiTTSS. — F.  L.  Baumann,  Das  Kloster  AJlerheiJigen  In 
Scluffkaustn  (voI.iiI.o(  tIie"Qucnen  z.  Schwciier  Geschichte")  (Basel, 
1881):  ttitrifc  I.  tokrMwSucA.  CachuJtU  (5  parts,  1863-1884); 


E.  Im-Thum,  Dtr  Kanim  Sduffhaustn  (St  Call  and  Bern, 
1840);  A.  Pfaff.  Das  Slaalsrechl  d.  aim  Eidinwstenstkajl  (Schafi* 
hausen.  1670)  (pp.  80-97  contain  a  liistory  of  Schaffhauaen).  la 
1901  t^iere  appeared  at  SchaiihauseQ  two  elaborate  hutorital 
"  Fcstschriftcn, '  one  for  the  canton  and  one  for  the  town,  while  in 
1906-1907  there  were  published  at  Schaffhausen  two  parts  (from 
987  to  1530)  of  an  official  Vrkmdmtegisttr  Air  dm  KuDen  Schaf- 
kaustn.  (W.  A.  a  cT 

SCHXPFLE,  ALBERT  EBERRARD  FRIEOfllCB  (1831-1903), 
German  statesman  and  political  economist,  was  bom  at  Nditingea 
in  WOrttemberg  on  the  24th  of  February  1831,  and  in  1848 
became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Tubingen.  From  1850 
to  i860  he  was  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sckvtbisclie 
Merkur  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted  a  call  to 
the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Tubingen.  From  i86>  to 
1864  SchKffle  was  a  member  of  the  WUrttembetg  diet,  and  in 
1868  he  received  a  mandate  to  the  German  ZoUparlamcnt.  This 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  sdcnce  at  the 
university  of  Vienna,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Kari  Siegmtmd  Graf  von  Hohenwart  as  minister  of  commerce  for 
Austria.  But  the  government  fell  in  the  same  year,  and  SchSffle 
withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  Uteraty  work.  He  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the 
35th  of  December  1903.  Among  his  numerous  writings  must 
be  mentioned  Das  Gtsdlschajllkke  System  der  menscklicken 
Wirlksckafl  (new  ed.,  1873),  Die  Nttlionaldkmemiscke  Tkeorie 
der  ausscMiessenden  AbsalsverhiUlnisse  (1867);  Bau  mnd  Lebett 
des  sccialen  Kdrpers  (2nd  ed.  1896);  Ein  Volum  g«;m  den 
ncuesten  ZoUlanfiTiibiD^en,  igoi);Die agrarische Ce/akr  (Berlin, 
1902);  Gesammelte  Aufstlte  (1S85-1887).  From  1891  to  J901 
SchiiiSe  was  the  sole  editor  of  the  Zeitsdtrijt  fUr  die  tesamti 
Stcatswissenschaft. 

See  Bictmann,  SchtfU  mid  der  Amrismus  (Bonn,  1902)  and  hit 
autobiography,  Aus  meinem  Leben  (Berlin,  1905). 

8CHALCKEN,  OODFRIED  (1643-1706),  Dutch  genre  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bora  at  Dort  in  1643,  and  studied  under 
Hoogstratcn,  and  afterwards  under  Gerhard  Douw,  whose 
works  his  earlier  genre-pictures  very  dosely  resemble.  He 
visited  England  and  painted  several  portraits,  of  whidi  the 
half-length  of  William  HI.,  now  in  the  Museum,  Amsterdam, 
is  a  good  example.  In  this  work  he  shows  en  effect  of  candle- 
light, which  he  also  introduced — frequently  with  fine  effect- 
in  many  of  his  subject-pictures.  These  may  be  studied  in  tbe 
collections  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Louvre,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  His  Scriptural  subjects  are  of  very  indifferent  merit. 
He  died  at  The  Hague  in  1706. 

SCHALL,  JOHAMK  ADAH  VON  (iS9i-i6«6),  Jesuit  missionary 
in  China,  bom  of  noble  parents  in  Cologne.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1628  went  out  to  China, 
Apart  from  successful  missionary  work,  he  became  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  emperor,  was  ciibated  a  mandarin,  and  held  an 
important  post  in  connexion  with  the  mathematical  school. 
liis  position  enabled  him  to  piticure  from  the  emperor  permissioa 
for  the  Jesuits  to  build  churches  and  to  preach  throughout  the 
country.  Proselytes  to  the  number  of  100,000  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  within  fourteen  years.  The  emperor,  however, 
died  in  1661,  and  Schall's  circumstances  at  once  changed.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  not 
earned  out,  but  he  died  after  his  rdeaae  owing  to  the  privations 
he  had  endured.  A  collection  of  his  MS.  remains  was  deposited 
in  the  Vatican  Library. 

SCHANDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  valley  of  the  Kimitsch.  It  is  4  m.  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Dresden  on  the  railway  to  Bodenbach, 
and  has  a  branch  to  Niedcmeukirch,  which  is  carried  from  the 
railway  station  lying  on  the  right  bank  across  the  Elbe  by  an 
iron  bridge.  Fop.  (1905)  3373.  Schandau  has  an  Evangdical 
parish  church,  a  hydropathic  establishment  and  a  Khool  of 
river  navigation.  "The  position  of  Schandau  in  the  heatt  of  the 
romantic  "  Saxon  Switzerland  "  has  made  it  a  place  of  importance, 
and  thousands  of  tourists  make  it  their  headquarters  in  summer. 
For  their  accommodation  numerous  hotels  aind  villas  have  bcco 
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■nctdir  The  cUef  auahetoKt  of  the  town  aie  Ktifidtl 

towtn  and  fuioituie. 

See  ScUfcr,  FUlmr  Ami  Sciandam  umi  miiK  l/mtehmt  (DrcMlen, 
I907)- 

SCHAmORFB  [or  SEumKU?],  SOPHUS  CBRISTUM 
PREDERICK  (1836-1901),  Daaish  poet  and  noveliit,  was  bom 
at  Ringstcd  in  Zealand  on  the  8th  of.  May  1836.  In  i8ss  be 
entered  the  nniveraity  of  Copenhagen.  In  i86a  be  published 
bis  Stit  volume  of  poetry,  written  in  the  romantic  style  and 
living  little  indication  of  the  ultimate  direction  that  bis  talent 
was  to  take.  Other  boolu  followed,  but  his  gifts  first  found 
full  expression  in  a  volume  of  rustic  tales  entitled  Fra  Pmituen 
(1876),  in  which  he  described  provincial  character  and  life  with 
much  frankness  of  detail  and  a  great  deal  of  wit.  In  1878 
his  novel,  L'dm  Midtpwikt  ("  Without  a  Centre  "),  recast  later  in 
dramatic  form,  attracted  great  attention  by  its  exposure  of 
contemporary  failings.  Among  the  more  famous  of  bis  later 
novels  are:  Thmas  Frits'  Hislorit  (3  vols.,  1881),  Dei  ttmie 
AptUui  ("  The  Old  Apothecary  ")  (1855)  and  Htlta  (1900);  but 
his  most  characteristic  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  various  volumes 
of  short  sketches.  He  published  bis  own  Jia«/<<c<M»u(Oplevelser) 
in  1889.  He  died  after  a  long  iUness  at  Frederiksberg  on  New 
Year's  Day.  1901. 

See  an  article  by  V.  Miller  in  C  F.  Bricka's  Daiuk  Biopafisk 
Laako*  (vol.  xv.,  1901). 

8CHAHP,  SIH  OBOROK  (1830-1895),  British  ait  critic,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  December  1830,  the  son  of  George 
Scharf,  a  Bavarian  miniature  painter  who  settled  in  England  in 
1816  and  died  in  i860.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1840  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  Asia 
Uinor,  and  in  1843  acted  as  draughtsman  to  a  government 
expedition  to  the  same  country.  After  his  return  he  devoted 
iiimcclf  with  great  industry  and  sucnsi  to  the  iUustration  of 
books  relating  to  art  and  antiquity,  of  which  the  best  known 
■re  Macaulay's  Zayr  oj  Ancitnt  Rmu  (1847);  Milman's  Horau, 
(r849);  Kngler's  Hatidboot  of  Italian  PairUitif  (1851);  and  Dr 
Smith's  classical  dictionaries.  He  also  engaged  largely  in  lecturing 
and  teaching,  and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Pompeian  courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  acted  as  ait 
secretary  to  the  great  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of 
1857,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  secretary  and  director 
to  thie  newly  founded  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  given  to  the  care  of  that  institution.  Scharf 
acquired  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
historic  portraiture,  and  was  the  author  of  many  learned  essays 
en  the  subject.  In  1885,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Portrait  Gallery,  he  was  made  CB.,  and  on  his  resignation, 
early  in  1895,  K.C3.  and  a  trustee  ol  the  Galleiy.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 

ICUARMHORST,  OERHARO  JOHAHN  DAVID  VOH  (1755- 
^813),  Prussian  general,  was  bom  at  Botdenau  near  Hanover, 
c<afannerstock,ontbei3thof  November  1755.  Hesucceeded 
in  educating  himself  and  in  securing  admission  to  the  military 
academy  of  Wilhdmstein,  and  in  1778  received  a  commission 
in  the  Hanoverian  service.  He  employed  the  intervals  of 
regimental  duty  in  further  self-education  and  literary  work.  In 
1783  he  was  transferred  to  the  artilleiy  and  appointed  to  the 
sew  artillery  school  in  Hanover.  He  bad  already  founded  a 
militaiy  journal  which  under  various  names  endured  till  1805, 
and  in  1788  he  designed,  and  in  part  published,  a  Handhuk 
Jar  Ojfitiers  ns  Jm  amKadbarai  TkeUtit  ier  Krietfvissensckaflen. 
He  also  published  in  1793  his  UUHariscke  TauhenbrnhJUr  ten 
(kbrauch  im  PtUa.  The  income  he  derived  from  his  writings 
was  his  chief  means  of  support,  for  he  was  still  a  lieutenant,  and 
though  the  farm  of  Bordenau  produced  a  small  sum  annually 
he  had  a  wife  (Clara  Schmalz,  dster  of  Theodor  Schmalz,  first 
director  of  BerU'n  University)  and  family  to  maintun.  Hb 
fiitt  campaign  wu  that  of  1793  io  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he 
served  under  the  duke  of  York  with  distinctioo.  In  1794  he 
took  part  fai  the  defence  of  Mcntn  and  eommemoiatcd  the 
escape  of  the  garrison  In  his  Vcrlktidipini  der  Slait  Mtnin 
(Hanover,  i8o3),which,  next  to  his  paper  Dii  Ursachtn  da  Cliuki 


dt  Pmrnaen  im  RaobtUotuhkt,  it  Us  best-known  work. 
Shortly  after  this  he  wss  promoted  major  and  employed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Hanoverian  contingent.  ' 

In  J79«.  after  the  peace  of  Basel,  he  returned  to  Hanover. 
He  was  by  now  so  well  known  to  the  armies  of  the  various  allied 
states  that  from  several  of  them  he  leoeived  invitations  to 
transfer  iiis  services.  This  in  the  end  led  to  his  M^gngiTig  himself 
to  the  king  d  Prussia,  who  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  the 
rank  of  Ueuteoant-ooloQel  and  a  pay  more  than  twioe  as  laige 
as  that  he  had  received  m  Hanover  (1801).  He  was  emptoyed, 
almost  ss  a  matter  of  oause,  m  important  mstnictional  work  at 
the  War  Academy  of  Berlin,  he  had  Clauaewitz  (f.r.)  as  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  was  the  founder  <rf  the  BaUn  Militajy  Society. 
In  the  mobilixations  and  precautionaiy  measures  that  marked 
the  yens  1804  and  1805,  and  in  the  war  of  '1806  that  was  the' 
natural  consequence,  Schamhorst  was  chief  of  the  general  staff 
(lieutenant-quartermaster)  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  received 
a  slight  wound  at  Auostadt  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
stem  resolution  during  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army.  He 
attached  himself  to  BlUcher  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disastrous 
nimpsign,  was  taken  prisoner. with  him  at  the  capitulation  of 
Ratkau,  and,  being  shortly  exchanged,  boie  a  prominent  and 
almost  decisive  part  in  the  leading  of  L'Estocq's  Prussian  corps 
which  served  with  the  Russians.  For  his  services  at  Eylau, 
he  received  the  oider  pimr  le  mfritt. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Schamhorst  was  more  than  a  brilliant 
staff  officer.  Educated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Seven  Yeats' 
War,  he  had  by  degrees,  as  his  experience  widened,  divested  his 
mind  of  antiquated  forms  of  wax,  and  it  had  been  borne  in  upon 
him  that  a  "  national "  army  and  a  policy  of  fighting  decisive 
battles  alone  nspouiei  to  the  political  and  strategical  situation 
created  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  steps  by  which  he  con- 
verted the  professional  long-service  army  of  Prussia,  wrecked  at 
Jena,  into  the  national  army  as  we  know  it  to-day,  based  on 
universal  service,  were  slow  and  laboured.  He  was  promoted 
major-general  a  few  days  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  placed  as 
the  head  of  a  reform  commission,  to  whicl^  were  aq^mintcd  the 
best  of  the  younger  officers  such  as  Gneisenau,  Grolman  and 
Boyen.  Stein  himself  became  a  member  of  the  commission  and 
secured  Schamhotst  free  access  to  the  king  l^  causing  >"'■"  to 
be  apiwinted  aide-de-camp-general.  But  Napoleon's  suspicions 
were  quickly  aroused,  and  the  king  had  repeatedly  to  suqiend 
or  to  cancel  the  reforms  recommended.  In  1809  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  roused  premature  hopes  in  the  patriots'  party, 
which  the  conqueror  did  not  fail  to  note.  By  diiect  application 
to  Nq>oleon,  Schamhorst  evaded  the  decree  of  the  36th  of 
September  1810,  whereby  all  foreigners  were  to  leave  th£  Prussian 
service  forthwith,  but  when  in  1811-1813  Prussia  was  forced  into 
an  alliance  with  France  against  Russia  and  despatched  an 
auxiliary  army  to  serve  imder  Napoleon's  orders,  Schamboist 
left  Berlin  on  unlimited  leave  of  absence.  In  retirement  he 
wrote  and  published  a  work  on  firearms,  Vbcr  dit  Wirkung  dts 
Feuericwtkrs  (18x3). ,  But  the  retreat  from  Moscow  at  last 
sounded  the  call  to  arms  for  the  new  national  army  of  Prussia. 
Schamhorst  was  recalled  to  the  king's  headquarters,  and  after 
refusing  a  higher  post  was  made  cluef  of  staff  to  Blilcher,  in 
whose  vigour,  energy  and  influence  with  the  young  soldiers  he 
had  complete  confidence.  The  first  battle  LUtzen  or  Gross- 
GSrschen  was  a  defeat,  but  a  very  different  defeat  from  those 
iriiich  Napoleon  had  hitherto  beat  accustomed  to  infiict.  In 
it  Schamhorst  received  a  wound  in  the  foot,  not  in  itself  grave, 
but  soon  made  mortal  by  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat  to  Dresden, 
and  he  succumbed  to  it  on  the  8th  of  June  at  Prague,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  Schwarzenberg  and  Radetzky 
for  the  armed  intervention  of  Austria.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-generaL 
Frederick  William  lU.  erected  a  statue  in  memory  of  him,  by 
Rauch,  in  Berlin. 

See  C.  von  Clausewitt,  Cher  dot  tihen  mi  dt»  CkartkUr  dts 
Cmral  t.  Sckamlunt;  H.  v.  Soya,  BeUrdt'  tut  Knuimis  dts 
Centnl  t.  Sckamkersi;  lives  by  Schwedcr  (Beri:n,  1865),  KUppel 
(Leipzig,  1869);  M.  1  jhmana  (Leipzig,  1886-1888,  an  unportaut 
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mtfc  ia  t«9  volinic*):  aba  Mas  JUn*.  GucL  ia  KHttmiam- 
tciafltn,  iU.  «S4:  Wane,  SckankMU  and  iU  DarckfiOmmt 
^  ailMiMMUn  lr<lkr/>;l>eJkl  (1891);  A.  voa  HoUeben.  Dtr  FrM- 
jakrrfJUmtt  1S13  (1905);  aod  P.  N. 
(1908). 


,  Maude,  Tht  Uifit  Campaif 


SCHA<nfB0SG-UPPB,  a  prindpaHty  (onnlng  port  of  the 
German  Empire,  conitsting  of  the  western  half  of  the  old  ooontahip 
of  Schaumburg,  and  uirrounded  by  Westphalia,  Hanover  and  the 
Prussian  part  of  Scbaumburg.  Area,  131  sq.  m.  Its  northern 
extremity  is  occupied  by  a  klce  named  the  SteinhuderMeer.  The 
(outhem  part  is  billy  (Wesetgeblrge),  bat  the  remainder  consists 
of  «  fertile  (riain.  Boides  husbandry,  the  inhabitants  practise 
yam^inning  and  linen-weaving,  and  the  coal-mines  of  the 
BQckebecg,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  are  very  productive. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  (in  1905, 44,99>)  •  *n  Lutherans. 
The  capital  is  Bttclteburg,  and  Stadthagen  is  the  only  other  town. 
Under  the  constitution  of  1868  thete  is  a  legislative  diet  of  15 
members,  10  elected  by  the' towns  and  rural  districts  and  i  each 
by  the  nobility,  clergy  and  educated  classes,  the  remaining  2 
nomituted  by  the  prince.  Schaumburg-Lippe  sends  one  member  to 
the  Bundesrat  (federal  council)  and  one  deputy  to  the  reichstag. 
The  annual  revenue- and  expenditure  amount  each  to  about 
£41,000.  'The  public  debt  is  about  £>3,oao. 
t  SCHEDUU^  originally  a  written  strip  or  leaf  of  paper  or 
parchment,  a  label  or  ticket,  especially  when  attached  to  another 
document,  as  explaining  or  adding  to  its  'ontents,  hence  any 
additional  detailed  sutement  such  as  cannot  conveniently 
be  embodied  in  the  main  statement.  The  word  occurs  first 
(14th  century)  as  eedWe,  or  Mttarfe,  representing  the  Fr.  udiJe 
(mod.  ctfiife,  cf.  Ital.  aith,  Ger.  ZeUd,  &c.),  which  is  derived 
from  Late  Lat.  sadula  or  uludtia,  dim.  of  sada,  a  written  strip 
of  parchment  (late  Or.  axUif),  probably  from  sdadtre,  to  cleave, 
d.  iCT'iiiafa,  a  shingle.  The  original  pronunciation  in  English  was 
$edtie,  the  modem  pronunciation  is  tkeditle;  American  usage 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  Latin  or  Greek,  and  adopts 
skcdulc. 

SCHBBU,  KAKL  WILHBUI  (i74>-i78C),  Swedish  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  which  then 
belonged  to  Sweden,  on  the  19th  of  December  1741.  He  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  an  apothecary  in  Gothen- 
burg, with  whom  be  stayed  for  eight  years.  His  spare  time  and 
great  part  of  his  nights  were  devoted  to  the  experimental  ex- 
amination of  the  different  bodies  which  he  dealt  with,  and  the 
study  of  the  standard  works  on  chemistry.  He  thus  acquired 
a  la^  store  of  knowledge  and  great  practiad  skiH  and  manipula- 
tive dexterity.  In  1763  he  removed  to  Malmft,  and  in  1768  to 
Stockholm.  Whflc  there  he  wrote  an  accotmt  of  his  experiments 
with  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  he  had  isolated  tartaric  add,  and 
sent  it  to  T.  0.  Bergman,  the  leading  chemist  in  Sweden.  Berg- 
man somehow  neglected  it,  and  this  caused  for  a  time  a  reluctance 
on  Scheele's  part  to  become  acquainted  with  that  savant,  but 
the  paper,  through  the  instramentality  of  Anders  Jobann 
Retzius  (1742-1821),  wa^  ultimately  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  at  Stockhohn.  He  left  Stockholm  in  1770 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Upsala,  where  through  the  agency 
of  Johann  Gottlieb  Gahn(i74S-i8i8),  assessor  of  minesatFahlun, 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Bergman.  A  friendship, 
of  mutual  advantage,  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  Scheele  was  Bergman's  greatest  discovery. 
In  1775,  the  year  In  which  he  was  elected  into  the  Stockholm 
Academy  of  Sdences,  he  left  Stockholm  for  KSping,  a  small 
place  on  Lake  Malar,  where  he  becam;  provisor  and  subsequently 
proprietor  of  a  pharmacy.  The  business,  however,  was  not  what 
be  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  it  took  him  several  years  to  put  It 
on  a  sound  tooting.  Yet  In  spite  of  his  business  cares  he  found 
time  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  original  research,  and  every 
year  he  published  two  or  three  papers,  most  of  which  contained 
some  discovery  or  observation  of  importance.  His  unremitting 
work,  it  is  said,  especially  at  night,  exposing  him  to  cold  and 
draughts,  tndaced  a  rheumatic  attack  which  brought  about  his 
death.  He  had  intended,  as  soon  as  his  drcumstances  permitted 
bim,  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  but  bis  illness 


iDCteusd  (O  rapidly  that  it  was  only  on  Wk  deatb-bed,  on  the  igth 
of  May  178$,  that  he  carried  out  his  design.  Two  days  later  be 
died,  leaving  bis  wile  what  property  he  had  acquired. 

Sdiede's  power  as  an  experimental  investigator  has  sddom  il 
ever  been  surpassed,  and  his  accuracy  is  most  remarkable  when 
his  primitive  apparatus,  his  want  of  assistance,  his  place  of 
residence,  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  chemical  and  physical 
sdence  in  his  time,  are  all  taken  into  account.  Reseaich  was 
at  once  his  occupation  and  his  relaxation,  and  his  natural  endow- 
ments were  cultivated  by  unceasing  practice  and  unwearied 
attentioiL  Study  of  his  original  papen' shows  that  Us  dis- 
coveries Were  not  made  at  haphazard,  but  were  the  outcome 
of  experiments  carefully  planned  to  verify  inferences  already 
drawn,  and  successfully  designed  to  settle  the  point  at  isiue  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  He  left  nothing  In  doubt  if 
experiment  would  dedde  it,  and  he  evidmtly  did  not  eonsider 
that  he  had  fully  investigated  any  compound  until  he  could  both 
unmake  and  remake  it.  His  record  as  a  discoverer  of  new  sub- 
stances is  probably  unequalled.  The'  analysis  of  manganese 
dioxide  in  1774  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  cUorlne  and  baryta; 
to  the  description  of  various  salts  of  manganese  itsdf ,  inchiding  the 
manganates  and  permanganates,  and  to  the  'explanation  erf  its 
action  in  colouringand  decolourizing  ^ass.  In  1775  be  invesdgated 
arsenic  add  and  its  reactions,  discovering  anenloretted  hydrogen 
and  "  Schede'a  green  "  (copper  arsenite),  a  process  for  preparing 
which  on  a  large  scale  he  publidied  in  1778.  Papers  published 
in  t776  were  concerned  with  quartz,  alum  and  day  and  with  the 
analysis  of  cofcu/iu  soieoe  from  which  for  the  first  time  he  obtained 
uric  add.  In  1778  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  making  calomel 
and  powder  of  algaroth,  and  he  got  molybdic  add  from  mineral 
mdybdaena  nitau  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  ordinary 
molybdena  (plumbago  or  black  lead  of  commerce).  In  the  follow- 
ing year  be  showed  that  plumbago  consists  essentially  of  carbon; 
and  he  published  a  record  of  estimations  of  the  proportions  o( 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he  had  carried  on  daily  during 
the  whole  of  1778 — three  yean  before  Cavendish.  In  1780  he 
proved  that  the  addity  of  sour  milk  b  due  to  what  was  after- 
wards caDed  lactic  add;  and  by  boiling  mUk  sugar  with  nitric 
add  he  obtained  mudc  add.  His  next  discovery,  in  I78r,  was 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  tungsten,  since  called  sdiedite 
(caldum  tungstate),  from  which  he  obtained  tungstic  add. 
In  1782  he  published  some  experiments  on  the  formation  of  ether, 
and  in  1783  examined  the  properties  of  (Jycerine,  which  he  had 
discovered  seven  years  before.  About  the  same  time  he  showed 
by  a  wonderful  series  of  experiments  that  the  colouring  nutter 
of  Prussian  blue  could  not  be  produced  without  the  presence 
of  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  an  add,  to  which  the  name  o( 
prussic  add  was  ultimately  given;  and  he  described  the  com- 
position, properties  and  compounds  of  this  body,  and  even 
ascertained  its  smell  and  taste,  quite  unaware  of  its  poisonous 
character.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  returned  to  the  vegeuble 
adds,  and  investigated  dtric,  malic,  oxalic  and  gallic  adds.  His 
only  book,  on  Air  and  Fin,  was  published  ta  r777,  but  was 
written  some  yean  before.  "The  manuscript  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printera  in  1775,  and  most  of  the  experimental  work  for 
it  was  done  before  1773.  Although  it  starts  from  the  enoneoui 
basis  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  it  contains  mudi  matter  of  per- 
manent value.  One  of  the  chief  observations  recorded  in  it  is  that 
the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  gases — one  which  supporti 
combustion  and  the  other  which  prevents  it.  The  ftorraer, 
"  fire-air,"  or  oxygen,  he  prepared  from  "  add  of  nitre,"  from 
saltpetre,  from  black  oxide  of  manganese,  from  oxide  of  mercury 
and  other  substances,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
obtained  it  independently  a  considerable  time  before  Priestley. 
Inddentally  in  1777  Schede  prepared  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  noted  the  chemical  action  of  li^t  on  silver  compounds  and 
other  substances. 

A  lilt  of  Scheele's  papers  b  (5yen  in  Poijpeadoifr*  B««(re{Msc*; 

UUrmrisckes  HandwMtnu 

and  published  in  French  1 

in  English  as  CktmUal  Etiays,  . 

in  Latin  as  OpuKula,  tcansbtcd  by  Schtfer,  edited  byHcbenstrcit 

(Leipzig.  17M-1789):  and  in  German  a*  Simmllifkt  Wtrkt,  edited 
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byHcnnbitadtCBctliii.  1703).  ThttnUatoaAirandPirezpfietTcd 
ig  German,  Lctpiig  ano  Opnia  in  1777,  and  again  in  1782;  in 
Ea(tek.  bv  I.  K.  Fonter  (London,  1780);  and  in  Frendi,  by 
Dietrich  (Paifo,  I7>i)- 

KHBBUTBr  s  mineral  coniiiting  of  caldum  tungaUte, 
CaWOi.  It  was  early  known  a*  "  tungsten "  (meaning  in 
Swedish,  "  heavy  stone  "),  and  is  the  mineral  in  which  K.  W. 
Scbedc  discovered  tnngstic  add,  hence  the  name  schcelite. 
Well-devdapcd  crystals  are  not  inbequent;  they  usually  have 
the  focm  of  acute  tetragonal  bipyramids  (P  in  fig.);  sometimes 
other  pyramid-faces  are  present,  and  these  (x  and  n)  being 
developed  on  only  one  side  of  P  Indicate 
the  paralld-faced  hemihedrism  of  the 
crystals.  Compact  and  granular  masses 
alsooccur.  The  colour  is  usually  yellowish 
white  or  brownish,  the  crystals  sometimes 
transparent  to  translucent;  the  histre 
vitreoa  to  adamantine.  The  hardness  is 
4i,  tlie  specific  gravity  6-0.  Molybdenum 
is  usually  present,  replacing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  tungsten;  and  in  a  green 
variety  known  as  "  cupro-schedite  "  part 
of  the  caldum  is  replaced  by  copper. 

Schedite  usually  occurs  with  topaz, 
fluor,  apatite,  wolframite,  &c.,  in  tin- 
beating  vdna;  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
association  with  gold.  Fine  crystals  have  been  obtained  from 
Caldbeck  Fells  in  Cumberland,  Zinnwald  and  Elbogen  in  Bohemia, 
Guttaanea  in  Switzerland,  the  Ricaengebirge  in  Silesia,  Dragoon 
MoantainsinAtizonaandelsewbere.  At  Trumbull  in  Connectknt 
and  Kimpu-san  in  Japan  large  crystals  of  scheelite  completely 
altered  to  wolframite  have  been  found:  those  fnm  Japan  have 
been  called  "  leinite." 

SCHKKIIAKKBS,  PBTBR  (i69t-t77o),  Flemish  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  Antwerp,  and  learnt  fab  art  from  his  father  and  from 
Ddvauz.  After  visiting  Denmark  and  walking  thence  to  Rome 
for  pntposes  of  study,  he  returned  on  foot  to  the  port  of  embsrca- 
tioo  for  England,  bat  stayed  in  London  but  a  short  while. 
From  17S8  to  1735  be  again  sojoiuned  in  Rome  and  then  settled  in 
England,  where  he  remained  from  1735  to  1770,  returning  in 
the  latter  year  to  his  natrre  dty  where  he  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  He  worked  for  a  time  with  Ftands  Bird,  the  pupil 
of  Gtinling  Gibbons.  Fifteen  of  his  works — monuments,  figures 
and  busts— are  in  Westminster  Abbey,  two  executed  in  coOabo- 
ration  with  his  rnaster  Ddvauz:  the  "  Hugh  Chamberlen " 
(d.  t7}8,  and  therefore  perhaps  produced  during  bis  first  visit  to 
London)  and  "  Catherine,  duchess  of  Buckinghamshire."  He  is 
best,  though  not  most  creditably,  known  to  fame  by  his  monu- 
ment to  Shakespeare  (1740),  but  as  this  work  was  designed  by 
Kent  the  blame  for  the  errors  of  taste  therein  displayed  must 
not  be  laid  to  Scbeemakers'  accotmt.  In  addition  to  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  monuments  to  Admiral  Sir  Chaiks 
Wager,  Vice-Admiral  Watson,  Lient.-Gcneral  Percy  Kirk, 
George  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  General  Monck,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bdasyn  His  busts  of  John  Dryden  (1710)  and  Dr  Richard 
U«ad  (1754).  sJso  in  the  Abbey,  are  among  the  best  of 
Us  soalkr  works.  The  most  important  of  his  monuments 
dscwhete^  as  mentioned  by  Walpole,  are  those  to  the  ist  and 
and  dukea  of  Ascaster  at  Edenham,  Lincolnshire;  Lord 
ChanreHor  Hardwick*  at  Wimpole,  Csmbridgnhire;  the  duke 
of  Kent,  hia  wives  and  daughters,  at  Fletton,  Bedfordshire; 
the  earl  of  Shdbnme,  at  Wycombe,  Bucks;  and  the  figure  on 
the  sarcophagus  to  MonUgue  Sherrard  Drake,  at  Amcrsham. 
Althoogfi  less  esteemed  ss  an  artist  than  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac, 
Scbeemakers  was  a  very  popular  and  widdy^mployed  sculptor 
in  bis  day,  whose  influence  was  considerable;  he  was  the  roaster 
oi  NoUekens,  and  left  a  son,  Thomas  Scbeemakers,  who  produced 
•  eooaiderable  amount  of  work,  and  exhibited  hi  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1781-itos. 

See  Walpde's  AimJtIn  tf  Paimlmt,  vol  3  (ed.  1876),  and 
IWrtisnafy  cf  KaHancl  Biapaphy. 

•CUIPBIt.  LEOPOLD  (1784-1862),  German  poet  and  novdist, 
•at  bon  at  Muskau  in  Lower  Lusatia  on  the  30th  of  July  1 784, 


and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bautzen.  In  1813,  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  estates  of  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  (f.v.). 
The  prince,  recognizing  the  literary  abilities  of  the  young  man, 
encouraged  his  early  poetical  efforts  and  gave'  him  the  means 
to  travel.  After  visiting  England,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Schefer  returned  in  1820  to  Muskau,  where  he  lived  in  easy 
circumstances  and  with  abundant  leisure  for  his  literary  pursuits, 
until  his  death  on  the  i6th  of  February  1862.  Schder  wrote  a 
large  number  of  short  stories  which  appeared  in  several  series, 
Notdkn  (j  voK,  1825-1829);  Nau  Nnelkn  (4  vols.,  1831- 
1835);  Lotaieckcr  (2  vols.,  1833);  Kleine  Romatit  (6  vols.,  1836- 
1837).  The  historical  novd  Dit  Crafin  Vlfdd  (2  vols.,  1834), 
and  the  piquant  satire,  Dit  SHyUe  vo»  Mantua  (1852),  were 
publishe<l  separatdy..  But  Schefer  is  less  known  for  his  novds 
which  are  lacking  in  plastic  power  and  creative  imagination, 
than  for  a  volume  of  charming  poems,  Laitnbretitr  (1834-1S35). 
These,  owing  to  thdr  warmtb  of  feeling  and  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  at  once  established  his  fame  as 
a  poet.  This  vein,  in  close  imitation  of  his  friend  the  poet 
Richard  Georg  Spiller  von  HauenschUd,  known  under  the 
pseudonym  Max  Waldau  (1832-1855),  he  followed  in  later  yean 
with  the  poems  ViiUitn  (1843),  Der  Wdlfriuter  (1846),  and 
Uttiureden  (1869).  His  Hafis  in  HdUu  (Hamburg,  1853)  and 
Koran  dtr  Liibe  (Hamburg,  1855)  contain  with  their  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  East,  original  poetiy  of  a  high  order. 

A  selection  of  Schefer'a  works,  AmgraMU  Werkt,  in  is  vols.,' 
was  published  in  1S45  (2nd  ed.,  1857).  See  J.  Schmidt,  Ctschickle 
^tUr  deutscken  LiUroiur  im  jg.  Jalvhitndertt  vol.  ii.;  E.  Brenning 
Leopold  SckefiT  (1884) :  and  L.  Geiger  in  DicUer  tmi  Fraiun  (1896). 

8CBBFFBL,  JOSEPH  VIKTOR  VON  (1826-1886),  German 
poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  1 6th  of  February 
1826.  His  father,  a  retired  major  in  the  Baden  army,  was  a 
dvil  engineer  and  member  of  the  commission  for  regulating  the 
course  of  the  Rhine;  his  mother,  nit  JosepUne  Ktederer,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  tradesman  at  Obemdorf  on  the  Neckar, 
was  a  woman  of  great  intdlectual  powers  and  of  a  romantic 
disposition.  Young  Scheffd  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  at 
Karlsruhe  and  afterwards  (1843-1847)  at  the  univenitict  oi 
Munich,  Hdddberg  and  Berlin.  After  passing  the  state  ezamina« 
lion  for  admission  to  the  judicial  service,  he  graduated  ioelar 
juris  and  for  four  years  (1848-1852)  bdd  an  official  podtion  at 
S&cldngen.  Here  be  wrote  his  poem  Der  Trompeler  von  StUiimten 
(■853),  a  romantic  and  humorous  tale  which  immediatdy 
gained  extraordinary  popularity.  It  has  reached  more  than 
250  editions.  Scheffd  next  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy, 
Returning  home  in  1853  be  found  his  parents  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  he  should  continue  his  legal  career.  But  in  1854, 
defective  eyesight  incapadtated  him;  he  quitted  the  government 
service  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Hdddberg,  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  a  post  on  the  teaching  staS  of  the 
university.  His  studies  were,  however,  interrupted  by  aye- 
disease,  and  in  search  of  health  be  proceeded  to  Switzerland  and 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  elaborated  the 
plan  of  his  fsmous  historical  romance  Ekkekari  (1857); 
(Eng.  trans,  by  S.  Ddffs,  Leipzig,  1873).  .The  first  ideaa  for 
this  work  he  got  from  the  Uonumenia  Ctnuniae.  It  gained 
popularity  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Trompeler  ton  Sackinten, 
In  looi  it  had  reached  the  179th  edition.  ScheSd  next  returned 
t«  Hdddberg,  and  published  Gatulectna,  Lieder  mu  Jem  EnfUen 
und  Weileren  (1868),  a  collection  of  joyous  and  humorous  songtl 
the  matter  for  which  is  taken  partly  from  Ccnnan  legends, 
partly  from  historical  subjects.  In  tbcae  songs  the  author 
shows  himself  the  light-hearted  student,  a  friend  of  wine  and 
song;  and  thdr  success  is  unexampled  in  German  literatuit 
and  encouraged  numerous  imitaton.  For  two  yeais  (1857-1859) 
ScbeSd  was  custodian  of  the  library  of  Prince  Egon  von  FUrsten- 
berg  at  Donaueschingen,  but  giving  up  his  appointment  in  185% 
visited  Joseph  Frdberr  von  Lassberg,  at  Meeisburg  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  stayed  lor  a  while  with  tbe  grand  dukt 
Charles  Alexander  of  Saxe-Wdmar  at  the  Wart  burg  in  Thuiingia, 
then,  settling  at  Karlsruhe,  he  married  in  1864  Caroline  vo* 
Malzen,  »nd,in  tSjs.rctircd  to  bis  Villa  Seehalde  near  RadoUwU 
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on  the  hnrar  lake  of  Constance.    On  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee 

(1876),  which  was  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  he  was  granted 
a  patent  of  hereditary  nobility  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden. 
He  died  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  pth  of  April  1886. 

His  works,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  are  Frau  Aventiurt. 
Liedtr  aus  Hfinrich  von  OJIcraingens  Zeit  (1863);  Juniperus,  Gt- 
schichUeina  Kreuzfakrers  (1866);  Bcripsaimen  (1870);  WMeinsam- 
keil  (1880):  Der  Hcini  von  Slcier  (1883);  and  Hugtdto,  cim  alle  St- 
schichu  (1884).  Volumes  of  ReisebUdcr  (1887);  Episttln  (1891); 
and  Briefe  (1898)  were  published  posthumously.  Scncffel's  Cesam- 
melle  Wcrke  have  been  published  in  six  volumes  (1907).  Cf.  .ilso 
A.  Ruhemann,  Joseph  Victor  von  Sckeffel  (1887);  G.  Zernin,  Erin- 
nerunien  an  Joseph  Victor  von  Scheffel  (1887);  f.  Prolss,  SchcfftU 
Leben  mi  Dichlen  (1887);  L.  von  Kobell.  Schcfel  und  seine  Frau 
(1901);  E.  Bocrschel,  J.  V.  von  Schefel  und  Emma  Hcim  (1906). 

8CHEFFBR.  ART  (1795-1858),  French  painter  of  Dntcfa 
extraction,  was  bom  at  Dort  on  the  loth  of  February  1795.  After 
the  early  death  of  ha  father,  a  poor  painter,  Aiy  -was  taken  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  Guirin  by  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  great  energy  and  diaracter.  The  moment  at  whidi  ScheSer 
left  Guftin  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  Romantic 
movement.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  directions  given 
to  it  by  either  of  its  most  conspicuous  representatives,  Si^on, 
Delacroix  or  Gericault,  and  made  various  tentative  efforts — 
"  Gaston  de  Foix  "  (1814),  "  Suliot  Women  "  (18J7)— before  he 
found  his  own  path.  Immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
last-named  work  he  turned  to  Byron  and  Goethe,  selecting  from 
Paiul  a  long  series  of  subjecu  which  had  an  extraordinary 
vogue.  Of  these,  we  may  mention  "  Margaret  at  her  Wheel "; 
."  Faust  Doubting  ";  "  Margaret  at  the  Sabbat ";  "  Margaret 
Leaving  Church  ";  the  "  Garden  Walk  ";  and  lastly,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all, "  Margaret  at  the  Well"  The  two  "  Mignons  " 
appeared  in  1836;  and  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  which  is  on  the 
whole  Scheffcr's  best  work,  beldngs  to  the  same  period.  He  now 
turned  to  religious  subjects:  "  Chtistus  Consolator  "  (1836)  was 
followed  by  "  ChristusRemunerator,"  "  The  Shepherds  Ledbythe 
Star  "  (1837),  "  The  Magi  Laying  Down  their  Crowns,"  "  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,"  "  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,"  "  Christ 
Interred"  (1845), "  St  Augustine  and  Monica"  (1846),  afterwhich 
he  ceased  to  exhibit,  but,  shut  up  in  his  studio,  continued  to 
ptoduce  much  which  was  first  seen  by  the  outer  world  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Argenteuil  on  the  15th  of  June  1858.' 
At  the  posthumous  exhibition  of  his  works  there  figured  the 
"  Sorrows  of  the  Earth,"  and  the  "  Angel  Announcing  the  Re- 
surrection," which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Amongst  his  numerous 
portraits  those  of  La  Fayette,  Biranger,  Lamartine  and  Marie- 
Am^lie  were  the  most  noteworthy.  His  reputation,  much  shaken 
by  this  posthumous  exhibition,  was  further  undermined  by  the 
sale  of  the  Fatuile  Gallery,  which  contained  many  of  his  most 
celebrated  achievements;  the  charm  and  facility  of  their  com- 
position could  not  save  them  from  the  condemnation  provoked 
by  their  poor  and  earthy  colour  and  vapid  sentiment.  ScheSer, 
who  married  the  widow  of  General  Baudrand,  was  only  made 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1848 — that  is,  after 
he  had  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  Salon.  His  brother  Henri, 
bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  37th  of  September  1798,  was  also  a 
fertile  painter. 

See  Vitct's  notice  (1861)  prefixed  to  Bingham's  publication  of 
works  of  A.  Scheffer;  Etex,  Ary  StkfScr;  Mra  Grate,  lAJt  «r  A. 
&keffr  (i860). 

■CHBLAHDRK  JKAN  DE  (e.  158^-1635),  Seigneur  de 
Saumaxincs,  French  poet,  was  bom  about  1585  near  Verdun 
of  a  Calvinist  family.  He  studied  at  the  univeisity  of  Paris 
and  then  joined  Turenne's  army  in  Holland,  where  he  gained 
rapid  advancement.  He  was  the  author  o(  a  tragedy,  Tyr  et 
Sidim,  an  lu  funesia  avumrt  it  Btkar  et  Uttiant,  published  in 
t6o8  under  the  anagram-name  Daniel  d'AnchJres,  and  upiinted 
with  numerous  changes  in  i6>8  under  the  author's  own  luune. 
In  defiance  of  all  niks  the  action  proceeds  alternately  at  Tyt^i 
where  Belcar,  prince  of  Sidon,  is  a  prisoner,  and  at  Sidoo  where 
Lfonte,  prince  of  Tyre,  is  a  prisoner  and  pursues  his  gallant 
adventures.  The  play,  which  was  divided  into  two  days  and 
ten  acts,  had  a  comi^cated  plot  and  contained  5000  lines.  It 
icqidnd  an  irnnfniT  stage  on  which  the  two  towns  should 


be  represented,  with  a  field  between,  where  the  contests  should 
take  place.  It  is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
liberty  of  the  Spanish  and  En{^ish  drama  into  France,  thu* 
anticipating  the  romantic  revolt  of  the  19th  centoiy.  It  has 
been  suggoted  that  Schehmdre  was  directly  acquahited  with 
Shakespearian  drama,  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof,  although 
he  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  in  En^^d  and  to  have  seen 
James  I.  7'yr  €t  Siim  is  reprinted  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Xncitn  TkMrt  Jratnais.  Schelandre  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Stuarlide  (i6ii),taiolLa  SepI  ExctUents  Traeauxitlaptnilaie* 
ie  Saint  Pitm  (1636).  He  pursued  his  military  career  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  dying  at  Saumazteesin  1635  from  wounds  received 
in  the  Genaan  campaign  of  Louis  d'uwmon,  t-.Tviinni  de  ]« 
Valette. 

See  Ch.  Aadineau,  Jem  it  SAdmin  (Paris,  |8$4). 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Eieaul,  Flem.  Sckdii),  a  river  risng  near 
Catdet  in  France,  entering  Belgium  near  Bleharies  in  Bainaut, 
and  flowing  past  Toumai,  Oudenaide,  Ghent  and  Termonde 
till  it  leaches  Antwerp.  Some  distance  below  Antwerp,  in  front 
of  the  island  Bevehind,  where  the  river  divides  into  two  channels, 
respectively  north  and  south  of  the  islaiid,  both  banks  belong 
to  Holland.  Of  the  two  fhannels  named,  the  southern,  which 
reaches  the  sea  at  Flushing,  is  the  more  fanportant  and  is  used 
for  ocean  commerce.  The  Scheldt  has  a  length  of  250  m.,  of 
which,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  locks,  not  less  than  307  m.  are 
navigable.  The  principal  tribotaries  are  the  Lys  and  the  Dender. 
By  the  treaty  of  Hunster  in  164S  the  Dutdi  obtained  the  right 
to  doge  the  Scheldt  to  navigation,  and  they  dung  tenaciously 
to  it  for  over  two  centuries.  In  1839  on  the  final  di»)luttoD  it 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland  gave  definite  form 
to  this  right  by  fixing  the  toU,  and  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
powers  to  the  arrangement  which  fettered  the  trade  of  Antwerp.. 
In  1863  after  long  negotiations  Belgium  bought  up  this  right — 
each  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  trade  contributing  its  quota — 
and  the  navigation  o<  the  Scheldt  was  then  declared  free. 

SCHELER.  JEAH  AUSUSTB  DUUC  (1819-1890),  Bd^an 
phUologist,  was  bom  at  Ebnat,  Switzerland,  in  1819.  His' 
father,  a  German,  was  chaplain  to  King  Leopold  L  of  Bdgium,; 
and  Jean  Scheler,  after  sttidying  at  Boon  and  Muntcli,  became 
King's  librarian  and  professor  at  the  BisskIs  Ft«e  Univtnity, 
His  investigations  in  Romance  philology  earned  Um  a  wide 
reputation.    He  died  at  IxcUes,  Belgium,  in  tSqo. 

The_  most  important  of   his  numerous  philological  works  are: 


la  transfomalioH  franiaise  des  mots  latins  (Ghent,  1S69).  He  also 
edited  the  fourth  edition  of  Diez's  Etymmogisches  Wdrterbuch  der 
romanisclun  Spraeken  (Bonn,  1878),  and  completed  Grandgagnage's 
Dfctionnain  aymologique  de  la  langtu  waUonne  (Louvain,  1880). 
He  also  puUiatlcd  several  critical  editions  of  middle  ages  texts, 
induding  one  of  La  Polsies  de  Froissart  (Bnisscls,  l87<>-l873),  and 
a  mooorraph  Svr  U  <n^^ur  dt-  I'apolrc  utint  Ptcrrc  A  Rome  (Brussels, 
X845),  which  was  triiiildli-d  inlo  Gurnun  and  English. 

SCBELUHO,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH  V(»  (177s-, 
1854),  German  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  37th  of  January 
1775  at  Leonberg,  a  small  tows  of  WOrttembeig.  He  was 
educated  at  the  cloister  school  of  Bebenhausen,  near  Ttibingai, 
where  his  father,  an  able  Oiientalist,  was  chapUn  and  professor, 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  TOtnngen,  which  he  was 
specially  allowed  to  enter  when  he  was  three  years  under  the 
prescribed  age.  Among  his  (elder)  contemporaries  were  Hegd 
and  Halderlin.  In  1 793  he  graduated  in  the  philosophical  faculty. 
In  1793  he  contributed  to  Paulus's  UtmorMlitn  a  paper  "  t)ber 
Mythus,  histbiische  Sagen,  und  Philos(9heme  da  Sltestea 
Wdt ";  and  in  1795  his  thesis  for  his  thedogical  degree  was 
De  UarcioM  faltUuuntm  epukUamm  tmendatan.  Meanwhila 
a  much  more  important  influence  had  begun  to  operate  on  him, 
arising  out  of  his  study  of  Kaat  and  Fichte.  The  Kaiem 
oj  Aentiidtmus  and  the  tractate  On  lit  NtiUe»  «/  ifisseii* 
xcka/uldirc  found  in  his  mind  most  fruitful  soiL  With  character- 
istic  zeal  and  impetuosity  Schelling  had  no  sooner  grasped  the 
Itotiing  ideas  of  Fichte's  amended  form  of  the  critical  philosophy 
than  hepnt  together  his  impressions  of  it  miaiVber  iU  It  ItficUtal, 
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emur  Ptnm  ier  PUlosopkk  aierhiapt  (ij94).  There  was  nothing 
original  in  tlie  treatment,  but  it  showed  such  power  of  appreciat- 
iag  the  aew  ideas  of  the  Fichtean  metliod  that  it  was  hailed 
with  cordial  recognition  by  Fichtc  himself,  and  gave  the  author 
inimediately  a  place  in  popular  estimation  as  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  existing  philosophical  writers.  The  more  elaborate  work, 
Vom  Ich  alt  PrinUp  itr  PkUesopUe,  tdtr  Uba  dm  Unbtdingle 
im  wmttcUitken  Wissen  (179s),  which,  still  remaining  within 
the  limits  of  the  Fichtean  idealism,  however,  exhibits  unmistak- 
^le  tracts  of  a  tendency  to  give  the  Fichtean  method  a  more 
objective  application,  and  to  amalgamate  with  it  Spinoa's 
more  realistic  view  of  things. 

After  two  years  as  tutor  to  two  youths  of  noble  famBy,  Schelling 
was  called  as  extnordinary  professor  of  philosophy  to  Jena 
jQ  midsummer  1798.  He  had  already  contributed  articles  and 
Rviews  to  the  Jovnal  of  Ficfate  and  Niethammer,  and  had 
thrown  himself  with  all  his  native  impetuosity  into  the  study 
of  physical  and  medical  science.  From  1796  date  the  Britft 
Mier  DotMotismui  und  Kritidsmus,  an  admirably  written 
critique  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  Kantian  system;  from 
1797  the  essay  entitled  Nate  Deduclian  da  NatunedUs,  which 
to  some  extent  anticipated  Fichte's  treatment  in  the  Grundicge 
ia  Nahirrakts,  published  in  1796,  but  not  before  Schelling's 
essay  had  been  received  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal.'  His 
studies  of  physical  science  bore  rapid  fniit  in  the  Idttn  in  eintr 
PkSosophic  der  Natv  (1797))  and  the  treatise  Von  der  WellsttU 
(1798). 

The  philosophical  renown  of  Jena  reached  its  culminating 
point  during  the  years  (i  798-1803)  of  Schelling's  residence 
there.  His  intellectual  sympathies  united  him  closely  with 
some  of  the  most  active  literary  tendencies  of  the  time.  With 
Goethe,  who  viewed  with  interest  and  appreciation  the  poetical 
fashion  of  treating  fact  characteristic  of  the  NaturphUosophie, 
be  continued  on  excellent  terms,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
repelled  by  Schiller's  less  expansive  disposition,  and  failed  alto- 
gether to  sndentand  the  lofty  ethical  idealism  that  animated  his 
work.  He  quickly  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Romantic  school  whose  impetuous  litterateurs  had  begun  to 
tire  of  the  cold  abstractions  of  Fichte.  In  Schelling,  essentially 
a  self-conscious  genius,  eager  and  rash,  yet  with  tmdeniable 
power,  they  hailed  a  personality  of  the  true  Romantic  type. 
With  August  Wilhelm  SchlqEel  and  his  gifted  wife  Caroline, 
henelf  the  embodiment  of  the  Romantic  spirit,  Schelling's 
rebtions  were  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  a  marriage  between 
Sf lulling  and  Caroline's  young  dau^ter,  Auguste  Buhmer, 
was  vaguely  contemplated  by  both.  Auguste's  death  in  1800 
(due  partly  to  Schelling's  rash  confidence  in  his  medical  know- 
ledge) drew  Schelling  and  Caroline  together,  and  Scblcgel  having 
removed  to  Berlin,  a  divorce  was,  apparently  with  his  consent, 
arranpd.  On  the  >nd  of  June  1803  SchcUing  and  Caroline 
were  mairied,  and  with  the  marriage  Schelling's  life  at  Jena 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  full  time,  for  Schelling's  undoubtedly 
overweening  self-confidence  had  Involved  him  in  a  series  of 
dkputet  and  quarrels  at  Jena,  the  details  of  which  are  important 
only  as  illustrations  of  the  evil  qualities  hi  Schdling's  nature 
which  deface  much  of  his  phllasophic  work. 

From  September  1803  until  April  1806  Schelling  was  professor 
at  the  new  ni^ivcrsity  of  WOrzburg.  This  period  was  marked 
by  oonavlcnble  changes  in  his  views  and  by  the  final  breach  on 
the  one  hand  with  Fichte  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Hegel.  In 
WUrsbotg  SchcUing  had  had  many  enemies.  He  embroiled  himself 
with  bis  colleagues  and  also  with  the  government.  In  Munich, 
to  wUch  be  removed  in  1806,  ho  found  a  quiet  residence.  A 
position  as  state  official,  at  first  as  associate  of  the  academy 
of  adencts  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  arts,  afterwards 
•s  secretary  of  the  phOosophical  section  of  the  academy  of 
■deuces,  gave  him  cue  and  leisure.  Without  resigning  his 
official  poadtion  he  lectured  for  a  short  time  at  Stuttgart,  and 

'The  reviews  of  current  philosophical  Bterature  were  afterwards 
eoOeeted.  and  edited  under  the  title  "  Abhandlunnn  nir  ErIIuterung 
des  Idealismus  der  Wissenichaf tslehn "  in  Schelling's  Philoi. 
SckrifUm,  voL  i.  (1809). 


during  seven  years  at  Erlaageo  (1820-1827).  In  1809  Caroline 
died,  and  three  years  later  Schelling  married  one  of  her  closest 
friends,  Pauline  Cotter,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  companion. 
During  the  bng  stay  at  Munich  (1806-1841)  Schelling's 
literary  activity  seemed  gradually  to  come  to  a  «i7mH»iiii 
The  "  Aphorisms  on  Naturphiloeophie "  contained  in  tlie 
JakrUUha  da  Utdieim  aU  Wisumduft  (1806-1808)  are  for  the 
most  part  extracts  from  the  WUrzburg  lectures;  and  the  Denkmil 
der  Sckrijl  mm  den  liulichen  Dinten  des  Herm  Jacobi  was 
drawn  forth  by  the  special  incident  of  Jacobi's  work.  The  only 
writing  of  significance  is  the  "  Philosophische  Untersudiungen 
Uber  das  Wcsen  der  menschlichen  Frciheit,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Philosophische  Sckriflen,  vol.  L  (1809),  and  which  carries 
out,  with  increasing  tendency  to  mysticism,  the  thoughts  of 
the  previous  work,  Philosophi*  und  Rdipon.  In  181 5  appeared 
the  tract  Oier  die  CoUheilen  tu  Samothrake,  ostensibly  a  portion 
of  a  great  work.  Die  Wellaller,  frequently  announced  as  ready  for 
publication,  of  which  no  great  part  was  ever  written.  Prolnbly 
it  was  the  overpowering  strength  and  influence  of  the  Hegelian 
system  that  constrained  SchcUing  to  so  long  a  silence,  for  it 
was  only  in  1834,  after  the  death  of  Hcgcl,  that,  in  a  preface  to 
a  translation  by  H.  Beckers  of  a  work  by  Cousin,  he  gave  public 
utterance  to  the  antagonism  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Hegeliaa 
and  to  his  own  earlier  conceptions  of  philosophy.  The  antagon- 
ism certainly  was  not  then  a  new  fact;  the  Erlangen  lectures  on 
the  history  of  phUosophy  (SUmml.  Werke,  x.  114-135)  of  i8>* 
express  the  same  in  a  pointed  fashion,  and  SchcUing  had  already 
begun  the  treatment  of  mythology  and  religion  which  in  his  view 
constituted  the  true  positive  complement  to  the  negative  of 
logical  or  speculative  phUosophy.  Public  attention  was  power- 
fuUy  attracted  by  these  vague  hints  of  a  new  system  which 
promised  something  more  positive,  as  regards  religion  in  parti- 
cular, than  the  apparent  results  of  Hegel's  teaching.  For  the 
appearance  of  the  critical  writings  of  Strauss,  Feuvbach  and 
Bauer,  and  the  evident  disunion  in  the  Hegcjian  school  itself 
had  alienated  the  sympathies  of  many  from  the  then  dominant 
phUosophy.  In  BerUn  particularly,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hegelians,  the  desire  found  expression  to  obtain  offidaUy  from 
SchcUing  a  treatment  of  the  new  system  which  he  was  understood 
to  have  in  reserve.  The  realization  of  the  desire  did  not  come 
about  tOl  1841,  when  the  appointment  of  Schelling  as  Prussian 
privy  cousciUor  and  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  gave  him 
the  right,  a  right  he  was  requested  to  exercise,  to  deliver  lectures 
in  the  university.  The  opening  lecture  of  his  course  was  listened 
to  by  a  laige  and  appreciative  audience.  The  enmity  of  his  old 
f  oe,  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  sharpened  by  ScheUing's  apparent  success, 
led  to  the  suneptitioas  publication  of  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
lectures  on  the  phUosophy  of  revelation,  and,  as  ScheUing  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  legal  condemnation  and  suppression  of 
this  piracy,  he  in  1845  ceased  the  delivery  of  any  public  eounea. 
No  autboitk:  hiformation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  positive 
philosophy  was  obtained  tiU  after  his  death  (at  Bad  Rogaz,  on  the 
2oth  of  August  1854),  when  his  sons  began  the  issue  of  his 
coUected  writings  with  the  four  volumes  of  Berlin  lectuies: 
voL  I  Ittirodticlion  to  the  Philosophy  0/  Uythotogy  (1856);  iL 
Philosophy  of  Uythdofy  (r8j7);  iU.  and  iv.  PhUosophy  {j 
Smlation  (1858).  (^ 


P*3ojo#iy.— Whatever  judgment  one  may  form  of  the  total  worth 
of  ScheUing  as  k  philooopher,  his  place  in  the  history  of  that  Important 
movement  called  generaUv  Cemian  philosophy  is  unmistakable  and 
assured.    It  happened  to  Urn,  as  he  ninuelf  claimed,  to  turn  a  page 


in  the  history  of  thought,  and  one  cannot  ignore  the  actual  advance 
upon  his  predecessor  achieved  by  him  or  the  brilliant  fertility  of 
the  genius  by  which  that  achievement  was  accomplished.  On  the 
other  hand  he  nowhere  succeeds  in  attaining  to  a  complete  adentifie 


system.  His  philosophical  writings  are  the  successive  manifestations 
04  a  restless  highly  endowed  roirit,  striving  unsuccessfuUy  after  a 
solution  of  its  own  probtenu.    Such  unity  as  they  possew  is  a  unity 


of  tendency  and  endeavour;  In  some  respects  the  final  form  they 
assumed  is  the  least  sarisfactory.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that 
Scbellinc  lemains  for  the  phnosophic  student  but  a  moment  of 
historicsl  value  in  the  development  of  thought,  and  that  his  works 
have  for  the  most  part  ceased  now  to  have  more  than  historic, 
interest. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  connect  the  apparent  faOings  of  Scbclllng's 
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philosophizing  with  the  very  nature  of  the  thinker  and  with  the 
nistoricat  accidents  o(  his  career.  In  his  early  writings,  lor  example, 
more  particularly  those  making  up  Salurphilosophif,  one  finds  in 
painful  abundance  the  evidences  of  hastily  aci^uired  knowledge. 
impatience  of  the  hard  labour  of  minute  thought,  over-confidence 
in  the  force  of  individual  genius,  and  desire  instantaneously  io 
present  even  in  crudest  fashion  the  newest  idea  thai  has  dawned 
upon  the  thinker.  Schclling  was  prematurely  thrust  into  the 
position  of  a  foremost  productive  thinker,  and  when  the  lengthened 
period  of  quiet  meditation  was  at  last  forced  upon  him  there  un- 
fortunately lay  before  him  a  system  which  achieved  what  had  dimly 
been  involved  in  his  ardent  and  impetuous  desires.  It  is  not  possible 
to  ac<}uit  SchcUing  of  a  certain  disinecnuousness  in  regard  to  the 
Hegelian  philosophy;  and  if  we  claim  (or  him  perfect  disinterested- 
ness of  view  wc  must  accuse  him  of  deficient  insight. 

At  all  stages  of  his  thought  he  called  to  his  aid  the  forms  of  some 
other  system.  Thus  Fichte,_  Spinoza.  Jakob  Boehnie  and  the 
Mystics,  and  finally,  the  great  Greek  thinkers  with  their  Neoplatonic, 
Gnostic,  and  Scholastic  com merita tors,  give  respectively  colouring 
to  particular  works.  But  Schclling  did  not  merely  borrow,  he  had 
genuine  philosophic  spirit  and  no  small  measure  of  philosophic 
insight,  and  under  all  the  differences  of  exposition  which  seem  to 
constitute  so  many  differing  systems,  there  is  one  and  the  same 
philosophic  effort  and  spirit.  But  what  Schclling  did  want  was 
power  to  work  out  his  ideas  methodically.  Hence  he  could  only  find 
expression  for  himself  in  forms  of  this  or  that  earlier  philosophy, 
and  hence  too  the  frequent  formlessness  of  his  own  thought,  the 
tendency  to  relapse  into  mere  impatient  despair  of  ever  finding  an 
adequate  vehicle  for  transmitting  thought.  It  is  fair  in  dealing 
with  Schelling's  development  to  take  into  account  the  indication* 
of  his  own  opinion  regarding  its  more  significant  momenta.  In  his 
own  view  the  turning  points  seem  to  have  been — (i)  the  transition 
from  Fichte's  method  to  the  more  objective  conception  of  nature — 
the  advance,  in  other  words,  to  NatuTpkilosopltie)  (2)  the  definite 
formulation  of  that  which  implicitly,  as  Schelling  claims,  was  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  N at ur philosophic,  viz.  the  thought  of  the 
identical,  indifferent,  absolute  substratum  of  both  nature  and  spirit, 
the  advance  to  IdcntitdtsphUosophie;  (3)  the  opposition  of  negative 
and  positive  philosophy,  an  opposition  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
Berlin  lectures,  though  its  germs  may  be  traced  back  to  1804. 
Only  what  falls  under  the  first  and  second  of  the  divisions  so  indicatra 
can  be  said  to  have  discharged  a  function  in  developing  philosophy; 
only  so  much  constitutes  Schelling's  philosophy  proper. 
I  I.  Naiur philosophic . — The  Fichtean  method  had  striven  to  exhibit 
the  whole  structure  of  reality  as  the  necessary  implication  of  self- 
consciousness.  The  fundamental  features  of  knowledge,  whether 
as  activity  or  as  sum  of  apprehended  fact,  and  of  conduct  had  been 
deduced  as  elements  necessary  in  the  attainment  of  self -conscious- 
ness. Fichtean  idealism  therefore  at  once  stood  out  negatively,  as 
abolishing  the  dogmatic  conception  of  the  two  real  worlds,  subject 
and  object,  by  whose  interaction  cognition  and  practice  arise,  and  as 
amending  the  critical  idea  which  retained  witn  dangerous  caution 
too  many  fragments  of  dogmatism;  positively,  as  insisting  on  the 
unity  of  philosophical  interpretation  and  as  supplying  a  key  to  the 
form  or  method  by  which  a  completed  philosophic  system  might  be 
constructed.  But  the  Fichtean  teaching  appeared  on  the  one  hand 
to  Identify  too  clo&cly  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  universe  of  rational 
conception  with  the  finite,  individual  spirit,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  endanger  the  reality  of  the  world  of  nature  by  regarding  it  too 
much  after  the  fashion  of  subjective  idealism,  as  mere  moment, 
though  necessitated,  in  the  existence  of  the  finite  thinking  mind. 
It  was  almost  a  natural  consequence  that  Fichte  never  succeeded 
in  amalgamating  with  his  own  system  the  aesthetic  view  of  nature 
to  which  the  Kritik  of  Judgment  had  pcnnted  mm  an  essential*  com- 
ponent in  any  complete  philosophy. 

From  Fichte's  position  Schellmg  started.  From  Ftchte  he  derived 
the  ideal  of  a  completed  whole  of  philosophic  conception  and  also 
the  formal  methodT  to  which  for  the  most  part  he  continued  true. 
The  eaiiiest  writings  tended  gradually  towards  the  first  important 
advance.  Nature  must  not  Se  conceived  as  merely  abstract  limit 
to  the  infinite  striving  of  spirit,  as  a  mere  scries  of  necessary  thoughts 
for  mind.  It  must  be  that  and  more  than  that.  It  must  have  reality 
for  itself,  a  reality  which  stands  in  no  conflict  with  Its  ideal  character, 
a  reality  the  inner  structure  of  which  is  ideal,  a  reality  the  root  and 
•pring  of  which  is  spirit.  Nature  as  the  sum  of  that  which  is  ob- 
jective, intelligence  as  the  complex  of  all  the  activities  making  up 
self-consciousness,  appear  thus  as  equally  real,  as  alike  exhibiting 
Ideal  structure,  as  parallel  with  one  another.  The  philosophy  oi 
nature  and  transcendental  philosophy  are  the  two  complementary 
portions  of  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

Animated  with  this  new  conception  Schclling  made  his  hurried 
rush  to  NalurphiJosophie,  and  with  the  aid  of  Kant  and  of  frag- 
mentary luiowledgc  of  contemporary  scientific  movements,  threw 
off  in  auiclc  succession  the  Ideen,  the  Wdtseele,  and  the  Enter 
Entuurf.  Naturphilasopkig  has  had  scant  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
modem  science.  Schclling  had  neither  the  strength  of  thinking  nor 
the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
abstract  treatment  of  cosmological  notions  and  the  concrete  re* 
■earehes  of  special  science.  His  efforts  after  a  construction  of  natural 
reality  are  bad  in  themselves,  and  gave  rise  to  wearisome  and  useleas 


physical  speculation.    Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  many 

brilliant  and  sometimes  valuable  thoughts  that  are  scattered  through- 
out the  writings  on  Ncturphilosophtc — thoughts  to  which  Schelling 
himself  is  but  too  frequently  untrue.  Regarded  merely  as  a  criticism 
of  the  notions  with  which  scientific  interpretation  proceeds,  these 
writings  have  still  importance  and  might  have  achieved  more  had 
they  wen  untainted  by  the  tendency  to  hasty,  ill-considered,  a  priori 
anticipations  of  nature. 

Nature,  as  having  reality  for  itself,  forma  one  completed  sidiole. 
Its  manifoldness  is  not  then  to  be  talccn  as  excluding  its  funda- 
mental unity;  the  divisions  which  our  ordinaiy  perception  and 
thought  introduce  into  it  have  not  absolute  validity,  but  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  the  single  formative  eneigy  or  complex 
of  forces  which  is  the  inner  aspect,  the  soul  of  nature  This  we  are  in 
a  position  Xc  -T-—^■'-^  and  cr"--'- ;  ''■.  '  to  exhibit  to  ourselves 
in  the  iULL:L-.i\i.  L.ru._  ..iiikh  ii-.  ili.ii.li;pii.Liit  assumes,  for  it  is  the 
same  spirit,  though  unconscious,  of  which  we  become  aware  in  scU- 
consciousness.  It  is  the  realization  of  spirit.  Nor  is  the  variety  of 
its  forms  imposed  upon  it  from  without;  there  Is  neither  external 
teleology  in  nature,  nor  mechanism  in  the  narrower  sense.  Nature 
is  a  whole  and  forms  itself;  within  its  range  we  are  to  look  for  no 
Other  than  natural  explanations.  The  function  of  Naturpkilosophie 
is  to  exhibit  the  ideal  as  springing  from  the  real,  not  to  deduce  the 
real  from  the  Ideal.  The  incessant  change  which  experience  brings 
before  us,  taken  In  conjunction  with  the  thought  of  unity  in  pro- 
ductive force  of  nature,  leads  to  the  all-Important  conception  of^the 
duality,  the  polar  opposition  through  which  nature  exprcssci  'tscif 
in  its  varied  products.  The  dynamical  scries  of  stages  in  nature, 
the  forms  in  which  the  ideal  structure  of  nature  is  realized,  are 
matter,  as  the  equilibrium  of  the  fundamental  expansive  and  con- 
tractive forces;  light,  with  its  subordinate  processes— magnetism, 
electricity,  and  chemical  action;  organism,  with  its  component 
phases  of  reproduction,  irritability  and  sensibility.' 

Just  as  nature  exhibits  to  us  the  series  of  tlynamical  stages'  of 
processes  by  which  spirit  struggles  towards  consciousness  of  itself, 
so  the  world  of  intelligence  and  practice,  the  world  of  mind,  exhibits 
the  series  of  stages  through  which  self -consciousness  with  its  inevit- 
able oppositions  and  reconciliations  develops  in  its  ideal  form. 
The  theoretical  side  of  inner  nature  in  its  successive  grades  from 
sensation  to  the  highest  form  of  spirit,  the  abstracting  reason  which 
emphasizes  the  diuerence  of_  subjective  and  objective,  leaves  an 
unsolved  problem  which  receives  satisf-iction  only  in  the  practical, 
the  individualizing  activity.  The  practical,  again,  taken  in  con- 
junction wiih  the  theoretical,  forces  on  the  question  of  the  recon- 
ciliation between  the  free  conscious  organization  of  thought  and  the 
apparently  necessitated  and  unconscious  mechanism  of  the  objective 
World.  In  the  notion  of  a  Ideological  connexion  and  in  that  which 
for  spirit  is  its  subjective  expression,  viz.  art  and  genius,  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  find  their  point  of  union. 

2.  Nature  and  spirit,  Natstrphilusophic  and  Transundentol philo- 
sophic, thus  stand  as  two  relatively  complete,  but  complementary 
parts  of  the  whole.  It  was  impossible  for  Schelling.  the  animating 
principle  of  whose  thought  was  ever  the  reconciliation  of  differences, 
not  to  take  and  to  take  speedily  the  step  towards  the  conception  of 
the  uniting  basis  of  which  nature  and  spirit  are  manifestations, 
forms,  or  consequences.  For  this  common  basts,  however,  he  did 
not  succeed  at  first  In  finding  any  other  than  the  mcrrly  negative 
expree^sion  of  indifTcrcncc.  The  identity,  the  absolute,  which  underlay 
all  difference,  all  the  relative,  is  to  be  characterized  simply  as  nfuimm, 
as  .ibsoltitc  undifferentiated  sclf-efjuivalcncc.  It  lay  in  the  very 
naujto  of  this  thought  that  Spinoza  should  now  otlcr  himself  to 
Schelling  as  the  thinker  whose  form  of  presentation  came  nearest  to 
his  new  problem.  The  Darstellunf  manes  Systems,  and  the  more 
expanded  and  more  careful  treatment  contained  in  the  lectures  oa 
System  der  fesammten  Philosopkie  und  der  Naturphilesopkie  insbeson- 
dere  given  in  WUrzburg,  1804  (published  in  the  Sdmmtiicke  Wcrke, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  131-576),  are  thoroughly  Spinozistic  in  form,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  substance.  They  are  not  without  value,  indeed,  as 
extended  commentary  on  Spinoza.  With  all  his  efforu,  Schelling 
docs  not  succeed  in  bringing  his  conceptions  of  nature  and  Fpirit 
into  any  vital  connexion  with  the  primal  identity,  the  absolute 
indifference  of  rra.Bon.  No  true  solution  could  be  achieved  by  resort 
to  the  mere  absence  of  distinguishing,  differencing  feature.  The 
absolute  was  left  with  no  other  function  than  that  of  removing  aU 
the  differences  on  which  thought  turns.  The  criticisms  of  Fichte* 
and  more  particularly  of  Heg«  (in  the  "  Vorrcde  "  to  the  Phono- 
menologie  des  Ceistes),  point  to  the  fatal  defect  in  the  conception  of 
the  absolute  as  mere  featureless  identity. 

3.  Along  two  distinct  lines  Schelling  is  to  be  found  in  alt  hm 
later  writings  striving  to  amend  the  conception,  to  which  he  re- 
mained true,  of  absolute  reason  as  the  ultimate  jgrounri  of  reality. 
It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  to  this  absolute  a  char' 
acter,  to  make  of  it  something  more  than  empty  sameness;  it  waa 
necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  clear  up  in  soma  way  the  relatioa 
in  which  the  actuality  or  apparent  actuality  of  nature  and  ^irit 


'The  briefest  and  best  account  in  Schelling  himself  of  Nahir- 
phUoioPhie  is  that  contained  in  the  EinUituni:iu  dem  Ersten  Entumrj 
XS.W.  lii.).  A  full  and  lucid  statement  of  NaturphUoso^U  it  that 
given  by  K.  Fischer  in  hu  Ctsck,  d.  n.  PkiL,  vi.  4^-692. 
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I  to  the  uldmate  real.  SchelUng  had  almdy  On  the  System 
4er  gtM.  Phil.)  begun  to  endeavour  after  an  amalgamation  of  the 
SpiooziBtM:  conception  of  subsunce  with  the  Ptatonir  view  of  an 
ideal  realm,  and  to  find  therein  the  means  of  cnrichiii;^  tlic  bareness 
o(  absolute  reason.  In  Bruno,  and  in  Philos.  u.  R£li^!,<n,  the  s.ime 
thouffht  findfl  expression.  In  the  realm  of  ideas  the  absolute  finds 
ItKjC  has  its  own  nature  over  against  itself  as  objective  over  againitt 
■Dbjecttve.  and  thus  is  in  the  way  of  overcoming  its  abstractnrss, 
of  becoming  concrete.  This  conception  of  a  difTcrence.  of  an  internal 
Mnicturein  the  absolute,  finds  other  and  not  Iessob»nRcxprcssion» 
in  the  mystica!  contributions  of  the  Mensckliche  Fmhtit  and  in  the 
•chcrfastfc  speculations  of  the  Berlin  lectures  on.  ni>thology.  At 
the  aame  time  it  connects  itself  mth  the  second  problem,  how  to 
attain  in  conjunction  with  the  abstractly  rational  character  of  t!ie 
absolute  an  explanation  of  actuality.  Things — nature  and  spirit  — 
Ittve  an  acttial  being.  They  exist  not  merely  as  logic.-il  consequence 
or  derriopmeat  e(  the  absolute,  but  have  a  stubbornness  of  being  in 
theot  *n  ancagonisttc  feature  which  in  all  times  philosophers  have 
bees  driven  to  recognize,  and  which  they  have  described  in  varied 
fashion.  The  actuality  of  things  is  a  defection  from  the  absolute, 
and  their  existence  compels  a  reconsideration  of  our  conception  of 
God.  There  must  be  recognised  in  God  as  a  comf^eted  actuality,  a 
flim.  t^MCure  ground  or  basis,  which  can  only  be  described  as  not 
yet  beinf,  but  as  containing  in  itself  the  impulse  to  extemalization, 
to  existence.  It  is  through  this  ground  of  Being  in  Cod  Himself  that 
we  must  find  explanation  of  that  independence  which  things  assert 
over  against  Gcid.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  from  this  position 
Schetlii^  was  led  on  to  the  further  statements  that  not  in  the  rational 
conception  of  God  is  an  explanation  of  existence  to  be  found,  nay, 
that  all  rational  conception  extends  but  to  the  form,  and  touches 
not  the  real — that  God  is  to  be  conceived  as  act,  as  will,  as  something 
ever  and  above  the  rational  conception  of  the  divine.  Hence  the 
■tress  laid  on  will  as  the  realizing  factor,  in  opposition  to  thought,  a 
view  through  which  SchcIIing  connects  himself  with  Schopenhauer 
and  Von  Hartmann,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  he  has  bcm 
recoenized  by  the  tatter  as  the  reconciler  of  idealism  and  realism. 
Pinauy,  then,  there  emerges  the  opposition  of  negative,  t'.e.  merely 
ntiooal  philosophy,  and  positive,  ol  which  the  content  is  the  naX 
evolution  of  the  divine  as  it  has  taken  place  in  fact  and  in  history, 
and  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  varied  mythologies  and  religions  of  man- 
kind. Not  much  satisfaction  can  be  felt  with  the  expontion  of 
either  as  it  appears  in  the  volumes  of  Berlin  lectures. 

S.-hcIling's  works  were  rollrfirrt  and  published  by  his  sons,  in 
14  voU.  (1856-1861).  The  individual  works  appeared  as  follows:— 
Ober  die  MogUchkril  etner  Form  der  Philosothie  uberhau^t  (Tubingen, 
1794);  Id££n  zu  einer  Pkilosophie  der  Natur  (Leipzig,  1797.  ed, 
1803);  Von  der  Weltseele  (Hamburg.  1798,  ^rd  cd.  1809);  Erster 
Emtwurf  eines  Syitems  der  Naturphilosophie  (Jena,  1799);  Einfeitun^ 
tu  seinem  Entwurf  der  yalurphilosophie  (ib.  1799);  System  des 
transcendentaien  iaealismus  (Tubingen,  1800);  Bruno,  oder  ubcr  das 
tfOllicke  und  natiirliche  Primib  der  Dinge  (Berlin,  1802,  cd.  1843); 
VorUsungrn  Ubtr  die  Mclhnde  dcs  akadcmisclien  Sludiums  (Tubingen, 
1803,  ed.  Braun,  1907);  Vber  das  Verhdllniss  der  biidenden  Kunsti 
xy  der  Natur  (Munich,  1807);  Vber  die  GoUheilcn  von  Samolhrake 
(Sruttgart,  1815).  His  Munich  lectures  were  published  by  A.  Drews 
(Leipzig,  1902).  For  the  life  good  materials  arc  tu  be  found  in  the 
^rckt.,  Aui  Sckeliint'i Lebcn  in  Briefen  (3  vols.,  1869-1870),  in  which 
a  biographic  slcrtch  of  the  philosopher  s  early  life  is  given  by  his 
ia/.i.  and  in  J.  V.'ailz,  Karoline  (2  vols.,  1S71).  An  inlcrcslinp  little 
work  is  Klaibcr,  Iloldcrlin,  Hegel,  u.  Schelling  in  ihren  schwdbiscken 
Jugendjahren  (1877).  The  biography  in  Kuno  Fischer's  Gesch.  der 
neveren  Phihsophie.vo\.  vi\.  (3raed..  1902)  iscomplcte  and  admirable. 
See  further  Schellint  ols  Persdnlichkeit.  Bricfe,  Reden.  Aufsalze, 
ed.  Otto  Braun  (1908),  who  also  wrote  Scheliitigs  geistiee  Wandiutsgen 
in  den  Jahren  1800-1810  (1906);  Rownkranz,  SaielUng  (1S43); 
L.  Noack.  Schelling  und  die  Philosophic  der  Romantik  (2  vols.,  i8«;9J ; 
G.  A.  C.  Frantz,  Sclietling's  Positive  Phitosophie  (3  vols.,  1879-1880); 
Watson.  Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism  (1882):  Groos,  Die 
rtine  VernuKjlwisienschaft.  Systemaliscke  Darstellung  von  Schellingi 
. .  .Pkilospphie  (1889);  E.  von  Hartmann.  Sckellin^'s  philos. 
System  (1897);  Delbos.  De  posteriore  Scbellingii  pjiilosophia  quatenus 
ifegeJianae  doctrinae  odversalur  (1902);  Koebcr.  Die  Crundpnnzif>ieH 
der  Schellingicken  'Natur philosophic  (1882);  CJ.  Mchlis.  Schellines 
Getthichtsphtlosophie  in  den  Jahren  iyQ9--iS04  (1907);  H.  Sueskind, 
Der  Einjtuss  Sckellings  auf  die  Entwicklung  von  Schleiermaclters 
System  (1909).  (R.  Ao.;  J.  M.  M.) 

tCHBLUHO.  KAROUNB  (1763*1809).  one  of  thd  most 
iotellccttia]  German  women  of  her  age,  was  born  at  Gttttingcn 
on  the  md  of  September  1763,  the  daughter  of  the  orientalist 
Hkhaclis.  She  married,  In  1784.  a  district  medical  officer,  one 
Bfihroer,  In  Clausthal  in  the  Harz,  and  after  bis  death,  in  1788^ 
relumed  to  Gfittingen.  Here  the  entered  Into  close  relations 
to  ibc  poet  Gottfried  August  BUrger  and  the  critic  of  the 
Romantic  school,  August  Wilhelm  SchlegeL  In  1791  she  took 
Dp  her  residence  in  Mainz,  joined  the  famous  society  of  the 
Oubbists  {Klubbisttn),  and  suffered  a  short  period  of  imprison- 


ment on  account  of  her  poHtical  opimont.  In  1796  sbe  married 
Schl^,  was  divorced  in  1803,  and  then  became  the  wile  of  the 
philosopher  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von  Schelling.  She  died 
at  Maulbronn  on  the  7th  of  September  1809.  Karoliiw  SchcIIing 
played  a  considerable  rAle  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  her 
time,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  auistance  ^e  afforded 
Schlegel  in  his  translation  of  Shakespeare's  works.  She  published 
nothing,  however,  in  her  own  name.  "^ 

Sec  G.  Waitz,  Caroline:  Briefe  an  xkrt  GeKhatsfer^  &c.  (a  vols.,' 
X871),  and,  by  the  same  author,  Caroline  und  ikrt  Freunde  (1882}; 
further,  J.  Janssen,  Eine  KuUwdame  und  Hire  Freunde,  Zetl-  und 
Lehenshiider  (16S5),  and  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick.  Caroline  SchUid  and  her 
Friends  (London,  1899). 

BCHEHE  (Lat .  schema,  Gr.  ffx^M^K  figure,  form,  from  the  root  9xt, 
seen  in  Ix^i  to  havCi  hold,  to  be  of  such  ^ape,  form,  &c.),  in 
the  most  general  and  common  sense,  a  plan  or  design,  especially 
of  action  with  some  definite  purpose,  often  and  more  particularly 
in  the  derivatives  "  to  scheme,"  "  schemer,"  "  scheming," 
with  a  hostile  or  unfavourable  notion  of  a  plot  or  surreptitious 
plan,  or  of  a  selfish  project  or  enterprise.  The  original  meam'ng, 
derived  from  the  Med.  Lat.  translation /gura,  of  oxw^a,  is  that 
of  a  diagram  or  figure  to  illustrate  a  mathematical  proposition 
and  the  like,  a  map  or  plan,  &c.,  thus  used  of  an  analysis,  a  tabular 
statement;  an  epitome  or  synopsis,  a  tabic  or  system  of  classifica- 
tion. In  Kantian  philosophy, "  Schema  "  is  used  of  "  the  product 
of  the  exercise  of  the  transcendental  imagination  in  giving 
generality  to  sense  and  particularity  to  thought,"  and  "  schemat- 
ism of  the  theory,  in  the  Kantian  analysis  of  knowledge,  of  the 
use  of  the  transcendental  imagination  as.  mediating  between 
sense  and  understanding  "  (Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  PkHosopky 
and  Psychology^  iQoi,  voL  ii.). 

SCHENECTADY,  a  city  and  the  county^scat  of  Schenectady 
county,  Kew  York,  U.S.A.,  about  it  m.  N.W.  of  Albany,  on  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Fop.  (1890)  x9,903;  (1900) 
31,682,  of  whom  7169  were  foretgn-bom;  (1910,  census) 
73,826.  Schenectady  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railways,  and  by 
interurban  electric  lines  connecting  with  Albany,  Troy,  Saratoga, 
Amsterdam,  Johnstown  and  GloversviUe.  The  city  has  a  fine 
situation  about  230  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  much 
historic  interest,  and  has  many  examples  of  quaint  Dutch  colonial 
and  early  American  architecture.  Tliere  is  an  Indian  monument 
on  the  site  of  the  "  old  fort."  Schenectady  is  the  seat  of  Union 
College  (undenominational),  which  grew  out  of  the  Schenectady 
Academy  (1784),  was  chartered  in  1795,  and  comprises  the 
academic  and  engineering  departments  of  Union  University, 
the  medical  (1838),  law  (1851)  and  pharmacy  (1881)  departments 
of  which  are  at  Albany,  where  also  is  the  Dudley  Observatory 
(185a),  which  is  under  thecontrol  of  the  university.  Schenectady 
is  a  manufacturing  centre  of  growing  Importance;  here  are  the 
main  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  manufacturers  of 
electrical  implements,  apparatus,  motors  and  supplies,  and  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  Together  they  give  employ- 
ment to  about  80%  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  city.  Among 
other  manufactures  are  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  overalls  and 
suspenders,  hardware,  lumber,  oils  and  varnishes,  pisollne  fire 
engines,  mica  insulators,  agricultural  implements,  and  wagons 
and  carriages.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  1905  was  $22,050,746,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  product  was 
$33,084,431,  an  increase  of  87-9%  since  1900. 

According  to  tradition  Schenectady  stands  on  the  ^te  of  the 
chief  village  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  its  name,  of  which 
there  arc  many  different  spellings  in  early  records,  is  probably  of 
Indian  origin;  on  an  early  map  (1665)  it  appears  as  Scanacthade. 
Arcndt  Van  Corlacr,  or  Curler  (d.  1667),'  while  manager  of  the 
estates  of  his  cousin,  the  patroon,  KQlian  Van  Rensselaer,  visited 
the  site  in  1642,  and  in  1662,  being  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
on  the  Manor,  he  led  a  band  of  settlers  here.  Their  allegiance 
was  directly  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  they  enjoyed 

*Van  Corlacr  had  cmiTrated  to  America  about  1630:  while 
manager  of  Ren5ficlac^^vycK  he  had  eanicd  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians,  among  whom  Corlaer  "  became  a  generic  term  (or  the 
English  govTrnon,  and  especially  the  goveroort  of  New  Yoric. 
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k  greater  degree  of  freedom,  espcciaUy  commercial  freedom, 
than  had  been  possible  oa  the  Manor.  The  land  was  purchased 
from  the  Mohawlu.  To  each  of  the  fifteen  original  proprieton, 
except  Van  Corlaer,  who  received  a  double  portion,  was  assigned  a 
village  lot  200  ft.  sq.,  a  tract  of  bottom-land  for  fanning  purposes, 
a  strip  of  woodland,  and  common  pasture  rights.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  were  well-to-do  and  brought  their  slaves  with  them, 
and  for  many  yeara  the  settlement  was  reputed  the  richest  in 
the  colony.  It  received  a  serious  set-back  in  1690,  when  on  the 
9th  of  February  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  surprised  and 
burned  the  village,  massacred  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  and  carried 
thirty  into  captivity.  The  village  was  rebuilt  in  the  following 
year,  and  a  military  post  was  established.  About  1700  there  was 
a  considerable  influx  of  English  settlers.  In  1 748  the  French  and 
Indians  again  descended  on  the  region  and  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outlying  settlement  at  Beukendaal,  3  m.  N.W. 
of  Schenectady.  Schenectady  became  a  chartered  borough  in 
1765  and  a  city  in  1798.  The  first  newspaper,  the  Gatetit,  was 
established  in  1799.  For  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Eric  Canal,  Schenectady,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important 
depot  of  the  Mohawk  river  boat  trade  to  the  westward,  suffered 
a  decline.  The  first  two  railways  in  the  state  made  Schenectady 
their  terminus,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  opening  to  Albany  in 
September  1831  and  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  in  July  1852; 
the  original  station  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  is  still  standing.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  its  new  manufacturing  era  began,  about 
1880,  that  Schenectady's  modem  growth  and  prosperity  began. 

See  Jonathan  Pearson,  A  History  af  Schtntclady  Paint  in  the 
Dutch  atid  English  Timei  (Albany,  J883):  C.  S.  Roberts,  OU 
Scketuctady  (Schenectady,  1904):  and  G.  R.  Howell  and  J.  H. 
Munscll,  History  o} the  County  0/ SchentcUtiy  (Albany,  1887). 

SCREXKEI*  DAMIBL  (1813-1885),  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Dagerlcn  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  on  the 
sist  of  December  1813.  After  studying  at  Basel  and  GSliingen 
he  was  (uccessively  pastor  at  Schafihausen  (1841),  professor 
of  theology  at  Basel  (1849);  and  at  Heidelberg  professor  of 
theology  (1851),  director  of  the  seminary  and  university  preacher. 
At  first  inclined  to  conservatism,  he  afterwards  became  an 
exponent  of  the  mediating  theology  (Vcrmitlttungs-lheolocie), 
and  ultimately  a  liberal  theologian  and  advanced  critic.  Asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  "  German  Protestant  Union  "  {Deutscht 
Protalanlm-wrein),  he  defended  the  community's  claim  to 
autonomy,  the  cause  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  church  and  the 
rights  of  the  laity.  From  1852  to  1839  he  edited  the  AUtaneini 
KirckeHieitxng,  md  from  x85i  to  1872  (be  Alltemeint  KircUiehe 
Zeitschrifl,  which  he  had  founded  in  1859.  In  1867,  with  a  view 
to  popularizing  the  researches  and  results  of  the  Liberal  school, 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  Bibd-LezUm  (5  vols.,  1869- 
1875),  a  work  which  was  so  much  in  advance  of  its  time  that 
it  is  still  useful.  In  his  Dot  IVaen  da  Prolalantismus  aus  den 
QueBcn  det  ReJormationsieUatkrs  heleucUa  (3  vols.  1846-1851, 
2nd  ed.  1862),  he  declares  that  Protestantism  is  a  principle 
which  is  always  living  and  active,  and  not  something  which  was 
realized  once  and  for  all  in  the  past.  He  contends  that  the  task 
of  his  age  was  to  struggle  against  the  Catholic  principle  which  had 
infected  Protestant  theology  and  the  church.  In  his  ChrisUicke 
Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  1858-1859)  he  argues  that  the  record  of 
revelation  is  human  and  was  historically  conditioned:  it  can 
never  be  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  inspiration,  though 
originating  directly  with  God,  is  contmued  through  human 
instrumenuUty.  Hb  CkaraUerbild  Jcsu  (1864,  4th  ed.  1873; 
Engl,  trans,  from  3rd  ed.,  1869),  which  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously with  D.  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu,  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  work  is  considered  too  subjective  and  fanciful,  the  great 
fault  of  the  author  being  that  he  lacks  the  impartiality  of  objec- 
tive historical  insight.  Yet,  as  Pffeiderer  says,  the  work  "  is 
full  of  a  pas^onate  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of  Jesus. 
The  author  rejects  all  the  miracles  except  those  of  healing, 
and  these  he  explains  psychologically.  His  main  purpose  was 
to  modertuxe  and  reinterpret  Christianity;  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  book :  "  1  have  written  it 
•oldy  in  tbc  (civiee  of  cvingriifal  tiutli,  to  win  to  the  truth 


those  especially  who  have  been  most  tmhappily  alienated  from 
the  church  and  its  interests,  in  a  great  measure  through  the  fault 
of  a  reactionary  party,  blinded  by  hierarchical  aims."  Schenkcl 
died  on  the  i8lh  of  May  1885. 

Other  works: — Frtednck  SckUiermacker.  Ein  Lebens-  *t»d  Cka- 
raklerbiU  (1868);  Ckrislenlum  uad  Kirckt  (2  voli.,  1867-1872); 
Die  GmndUkren  des  Christentums  aus  dem  Bevmsstsein  des  Clauhems 
darfestetU  (1877);  and  Das  Ckristuibitd  der  Apottd  und  der  nock' 
aposloliickenZeit  (1879).  See  Herzog-Hauck,  RetiencyUopadie,  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  Development  0/  Tkeoloty  (1890);  and  F.  Liclitenbcrver, 
History  oj German  Tkeoloty  (,l»»<iT-  (M.  A.  CO 

SCHERER,  EDMOHD  HENRI  AIMLPHE  (1815-1889),  French 
theologian,  critic  and  politician,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  8tb 
of  April  1815.  After  a  course  of  legal  studies  he  spent  several 
years  in  theological  study  at  Strassburg,  where  he  graduated 
doctor  in  theology  in  1843,  and  was  ordained.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  £cole  £vang(liquc  at  Geneva, 
but  the  development  of  his  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  nwve- 
ment  in  Protestant  theology  led  to  hb  resigning  the  post  six 
years  later.  He  founded  the  Anti-Jlsuile,  afterwards  the 
Xiformolion  au  XIX'  siicle,  in  which  he  advocated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State;  but  he  gradually  abandoned 
Protestant  doctrine.  In  thought  he  beame  a  pronounced 
Hegelian.  Eventually  he  settled  In  Paris,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  attention  by  hrilliant  literary  criticisms,  at  first 
chiefly  on  great  foreign  writers,  contributed  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  mottdes.  He  was  elected  municipal  councillor  at  Versailles 
in  1870,  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  department 
of  Scine-et'Oise  in  1871  and  senator  in  1875.  He  supported 
the  Republican  party.  Towards  the  end  of  hb  life  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  literary  and  general  critidsm,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to  Le  Temps.  He  was  a 
frequent  vbitor  to  En^nd,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  English 
politics  and  literature.  He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  1 6th  of 
March  18S9. 

His  chief  works  are:  Dopnalique  de  l'E%Ute  r^ermle  <1<43).  P« 
rilal  actuil  deVEglise  rifomle  en  France  (1844),  Esquisse  d'mne 
Iktorie  de  I'Eglise  chritienne  (1845).  £11  Critique  elj*  foi  (1830), 
Alexandre  Vine!  (1853),  Leilres  d  man  curl  (1853),  Etudes  critiques 
sur  la  liltimlurt  contemporaine  (1663-1889),  £(lito  ertHauesde 
IU:,y.::ure  (1876),  Diderot  (1880),  La  Dimocratie  el  U  Ftttact  (1883), 
£i:,,:ti  sur  la  lillhalure  au  X  VIII'  slide  (1891). 

A  memoir  of  liim,  by  V.  C.  O.  Griard,  appeared  in  1800.  Seealao 
an  article  by  Professor  E.  Dowden  in  the  FattniiJUly  Rerneu  (April 
1889). 

SCHERER,  WILHBUI  (1841-1886),  German  philolo^  and 
historian  of  literature,  was  bora  at  Schfinbora  in  Lower  Austria 
on  the  26th  of  April  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  academic 
gymnasium  at  Vienna  and  afterwards  at  the  university,  where  he 
was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  dbtinguished  Germanbt,  Karl 
Viktor  MUllenhofi  (1818-1884).  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  pkilosopkiae,  he  became  PrivtildosenI  for  German  language 
and  literature  in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1872  received  a  call  in  a  like  capacity  to  Strass- 
burg, and  in  1S77  to  Berlin,  where  in  1884  he  was  made  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  6tb  of 
August  1886. 

Scheier's  literary  activity  falls  into  three  categories:  in  Vfenw 
he  was_  the  philologist,  at  Strassburg  the  professor  of  literature  and 
in  Berlin  the  author.  His  earliest  work  was  a  biography  of  the  great 
philologist  Jakob  Grimm  (1865,  and  ed.  1885);  he  next,  in  coo- 
Junction  with  his  former  teacher  MiiMenhoff,  published  DenkmaJer 
deutscker  Poesie  und  Prosa  aus  dem  S.  bis  12.  'Jakrkunderl  {18&4. 
3rd  ed.  1892).  His  first  great  work  was,  howe\Tr,  Ziir  Cesckukte 
der  deutschen  Spracke  (Berlin,  1868;  3rd  ed.,  1890),  being  a  hisiory 
of  the  German  language  with  especial  reference  to  phonetic  law^ 
He  contributed  the  section  on  Alsatian  literature  to  O.  Lorenrs 
Cesekieku  des  Elsasses  (1871,  3rd  od-  188M.  Other  Impntant 
work*  are  Ceistltche  Poeten  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeil  (Strasshuigt 
1874-T875);    Ceschickle   der   deutscken    Dtchtung    im    It.    und  12. 

Jakrl      ■■  "■ 

teist 

deulsciUn  Literatur  (Berlin,  18I3;  loth  ed.,  1903;  English  transUljon 
by  Mrs  F.  C.  Conybcare.  1883;  new  ed.,  1906).  TTiis  work  is  *>- 
tinguishrd  by  the  clearness  with  which  details  are  cOKjfdinaled  w't** 
■  general  and  comprehensive  survey  of  German  litermcure  from  the 
b^inning  to  the  death  of  Goethe.  Besides  many  other  philotofiical 
treatiaes,  Schercr  wrote  largely  on  Coetbc  (Ant  Coelket  friMea 
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■•»:  Alburn  <kr  GMlk,  iSaO,  and  took'ui  actm  lart  in  the 
lottiidatioa  o(  the  Goctht  archmt  M  Weiiiiir.  A  imall  tnstiae  on 
Pmtik,  •  biosnphy  o(  K«l  MOUcnhofl,  and  nra  volumn  o(  J(ia'M 
Selirifl€n  wen  publtahcd  aiter  hta  death. 

Set  V.  Baach.  WiUulm  Siitnr  tt  la  piiUatit  aUtmtmit  (ParU 
1M9),  aad  the  ankle  by  Eduaid  SchtOder  in  AUnamo*  JaUseht 

KHBRR,  JOHANNES  (1817-1886),  Gcnnan  mtn  of  letten  and 
BOveUsl,  was  bom  at  Hohenrechbcig  In  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrttem- 
berg  OD  the  jid  of  October  1817.  After  studying  philoiophy  and 
history  at  the  univenity  of  Tubingen  (1837-1840),  he  became 
master  in  a  achool  conducted  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  Wlnter- 
Ihur.  In  184J  he  removed  to  Stuttgart,  and,  entering  the  political 
arena  with  a  pamphlet  WUrtltmbat  m  Jalir  1843,  was  elected  in 
1S48  a  membin  of  (h«  WOrttembeig  Home  of  Dq>utics;  became 
leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  south  Cermany  and,  inxon- 
lequence  of  bis  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  in  1849,  was 
obUged  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland  to  avoid  antst.  Con- 
demned M  etmlumociam  to  fifteen  yean'  bard  labour,  he  estab- 
liibed  himself  in  Zurich  as  Pritaldotnt  in  1850,  but  removed  hi 
iSji  to  Wintcrthur.  In  i8do  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  Helvetian  literature  at  the  Pdytechnicwn  in  Zurich, 
in  which  city  be  died  on  the  siat  of  November  1S80. 

Scberr  wa*  a  volumlnoos  writer  in  the  field  of  historical  Investiga- 
tion into  the  civilisation,  literature,  and  manneti  and  customs  of 
his  country.  His  works  have  lai^^  a  political  bias,  but  are 
characterized  by  clearness  of  exposition  and  careful  research. 
Noteworthy  among  his  books  are  the  folkminr:  CtsMclile  it* 
ieuUduH  kubur- tmi  SilU  (iSja-iSM,  new  ed:  1807);  SckiUer 
md  ttirn*  Ztit  (list,  new  ed.  1876);  GesMtUt  <ltr  itwlscien 
rmtmweU  (iSte,  ath  ed.  iiJ9);AUifKiiu  Geukkkte  der  UUratur 
(1851,  oth  ed.  1895-1S06);  Cejchtchle  der  tniUichat  Literatur 
(t8s4.  and  ed.  1883);  Blacker,  sent  ZtU  md  sent  Lebtn  (1862, 
jth  ed.  1887).  Scherr  also  wrote  the  humorous  Sammertatebuck 
3n  twdoad  Dr  GaiUMtpUai,  Jertmia  Simtramffer  (1^3):  as  a 
noveliat  he  publiiked  the  historical  novels,  SckiUtr  (18^),  and 
Iticket,  CetckiekU  eines  Devtsehem  tmurtr  Zeit  (i8j8)  which  have 
eased  throu^  several  editions. 

With  the  eiBceptwn  of  some  of  his  stories  (iWoosItni&wik  10  vols. 
1(73-1877)  Sdmr's  wotiu  have  not  appeared  ia  a  collected  edition. 

H'HIB'W  (Italian  for  "  a  joke  "),  in  music,  the  name  given 
to  a  qukk  morement  evolved  from  the  minaet  and  used  in  the 
poaitka  thereof  in  the  sonata  forma.  The  term  is  occasionally 
applied  otherwise,  aa  a  mere  ebaiacter  name.  Haydn  first  used 
it  lor  a  middle  movement  qm'cker  tbaa  a  mimet,  in  the  compara- 
tively esiriy  set  of  sfai  quartets  known  sometimes  (for  that  reason) 
as  Gft  Sduni,  and  sometimes  as  the  Rutsian  qmirMt  (Op.  33). 
He  never  naed  the  term  again,  though  hie  later  minuets,  espisdally 
thoac  in  the  Salomon  aympboniea,  and  the  last  completed 
quartets  (Op.  77),  ate  In  a  ve«y  rapid  lempa  and  on  a  larger 
«~i..  than  any  of  the  earlier  scherzos  of  Beethoven.  Haydn 
wished  to  see  the  minuet  made  more  worthy  of  its  position  hi 
hise  sonata  works;  but  he  did  not  live  to  appreciate  (though 
he  might  poasibly  have  heard)  the  great  scherzos  of  his  pupil 
Beethoven,  which  brought  the  element  of  the  soblime  into  what 
nay  be  generically  termed  the  dance  movement  of  the  sonata 
style. 

With  tare  exceptfens  Beethoven  not  only  retained  the  dance 
ckancter  in  Jively  middle  movemanta,  but  accentuated  it  to 
tbeutmoft  in  termsof  what  we  haveelsewhere  called  "dramatic  " 
as  distinguished  from  "  decorative "  music.  He  took  those 
Icataics  of  minuet  form  and  style  which  most  contrast  the 
minuet  with  the  larger  and  more  highly  organized  movements, 
and  be  devised  a  form  that  emphasized  them  as  they  have  never 
been  emphasized  before  or  since.  The  distinctive  external 
fcature  in  the  minuet  and  trio  is  the  combination  of  mdodic 
binary  forms  with  an  exact  Ja  capo  of  the  minuet  after  the 
trio;  no  other  movement  in  the  sonata  admitting  of  so  purely 
decorative  a  symmetiy.  The  form  of  Beethoven's  typical 
Kheno  purposely  exaggerates  this  feature.  Mosait  bad 
frequently  enriched  m&iueu  by  giving  them  two  or  even  three 
trio*,  with  the  minuet  ia  capo  after  each.  Beethoven  docs  not 
do  this;  for,  the  genoal  structure  and  texture  of  his  scherzos 
being  more  continuous  and  highly  organized,  the  variety  of 
themes  ibereby  produced  would  tend  to  give  the  form  an  elaborate 
rndo  charactci  which  would  not  have  differentiated  it  sufficiently 


frcssive  attempt  to  begin  the  tno  again,  dramatically  cu 
a  the  4th,  6tn  and  7th  symphonies,  the  great  pianoforte 
B  flat  (Op.  072  ^^  *^^  string  quartets  in  E  flat  (Op.  74),  1 
(Op.  95)  and  C  sharp  minor  (Op.  13  0,  the  round-and-round 


from  finales.  Bat  after  Beethoven's  mature  sdieno  has  ma 
tiiTougfa  the  stages  of  scherao,  trio  and  schetao  da  copo^  it  goes 
tkraogh  the  same  trio  and  ia  capo  again;  and  perhsps  even 
tries  to  do  so  a  third  time,  as  if  it  could  not  find  a  way  out,  and 
is  Ihcn  playfully  and  abruptly  stopped. 

This  form  lends  itself  to  high-spirited  humour,  and  differentiates 
the  scherzo  from  the  more  highly  organized  movements  by  dramia- 
tically  emphasizing  its  formal  and  danccttkc  character.  The  earliest 
example  is  the  seventh  of  the  pianoforte  Bagatelles  (Op.  33J  where 
its  "  round-and-round  "  effect  is  realized  with  a  mastery  which 
alone  suffices  to  dispose  of  Thayer's  belief  that  these  bagatelles 
bclung,  in  their  finished  form,  to  Beethoven's  boyhood.^  As  a 
rule  Beethoven  did  not  find  the  pianoforte  a  favourable  instrument 
for  his  characteristic  scherzo  style;  and  his  only  other  typical 
examples  for  pianoforte  are  the  second  movements  of  the  sonatas 
Op.  37,  No.  1,  and  Op.  106  (in  neither  of  which  is  the  trio  repeated) 
and  the  5fth  of  the  Six  Bagatelles  Op.  136. 

The  scherzo  of  the  Eroica  symphony  is  too  long  for  Beethoven 
to  allow  it  to  go  twice  round;  ana  that  of  the  9th  symphony  is  so 
enormous  that  the  main  body  of  the  scherzo  is  like  a  complete  first 
movement  of  a  sonata,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its  comparative 
Uniformity  of  texture  and  its  incessant  onrush,  which  not  even  the 
startling  measured  pauses  and  the  changes  from  4-bar  to  ^-bar 
rhythm  cAn  really  interrupt.  Beethoven  directs  as  many  repetitions 
of  its  sub-sections  as  possible,  and  his  coda  consists  of  a  most  im- 
pressive attempt  to  De^n  the  trio  again,  dramatically  cut  short. 

orte  trio  in 
,  ,_  F  minor 
round  form  is 

eveloped  to  the  litmost,  though  in  performance  the  necessary 
f^-pclitions  arc  too  often  omitted  where  Beethoven  has  only  indicated 
them  by  a  direction  instead  of  writing  them  in  full.  The  scherzo  of 
the  C  minor  symphony  was  originally  meant  to  go  twice  round; 
and  a  certain  pair  of  superfluous  bars,  which  caused  controversy  for 
thirty  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  were  due  simply  to  traces  of  the 
di.Tcrence  between  the  prima  volla  and  seconda  voita  being  left  in 
the  score. 

Beethoven  also  used  other  type*  of  qukk  middle  movement  in  the 
place  of  the  scherzo.  In  one  case,  thst  of  the  second  allegretto  of 
the  E  flat  trio  (Op.  70,  No.  2),  the  round-and-round  form  is  developed 
to  the  utmost  in  an  exceedingly  luscious  and  placid  movement, 
very  remote  from  the  fieiy  humours  of  his  typical  achcixo  BC>'le. 

Modem  custom  uses  the  name  of  scherzo  as  a  mere  technical 
term  for  <iuick  middle  movements,  and  in  this  sense  we  may 
speak  of  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  F  major  string 
quartet  (Op.  59,  No.  i]  as  a  unique  exan^le;  it  being  a  very 
highly  developed  application  of  biaaiy  form  with  the  utmoct 
humour  and  unexpectedness  of  detail  and  style.  It  Is  possible 
that  this  gigantic  movement,  occurring  in  a  work  which  was  aA 
especial  favourite  of  Mendelssohn's,  may  have  been  the  inspiring 
source  of  the  Mendelssohnian  sdierao  which  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  new  types  of  sonata  movement  since  Beethoven, 
and  Is  independent  of  the  notion  of  an  alternating  trio,  whether 
In  the  single  or  the  round-and-round  form.  The  scherzos  in 
Menddssohn's  ifidnimimr  WgU't  Dream  music,  in  the  Scoiek 
Sympknty  and  in  the  string  qoartets  in  E  minor  and  E  flat 
major  (Op.  44,  Nos.  2  and  3)  are  splendid  examples.  Even 
Berlioz  shows  their  influence  at  the  height  of  his  power,  in  the 
"  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo  of  his  Rvmlo  et  JuKelle.  The  lound-and- 
round  form  has  ranained  peculiar  to  Beethoven;  perhaps 
because  with  the  modem  scherzo  it  wouM  be  too  long,  and 
because  It  is  easier  nowadays  to  manage  a  scherzo  with  two  trios. 

Of  Brahms's  scherzos  there  are  many  distinct  types.  His 
largest,  such  as  that  of  the  trio  Op.  8,  are  greatly  influenced  by 
Beethoven;  but  there  are  several  great  quick  movements  in 
the  usual  form  which  are  not  called  scherzos,  and  an  as  far 
from  being  jokes  as  is  the  tbbd  movement  of  Beethoven's  F 
minor  quartet.  The  third  movement  of  Brahms's  fourth 
symphony  is  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  scherzo  since  Beethoven's 
time.  It  lasts  hardly  seven  minutes,  but  is  a  fully  developed 
blend  of  rondo  and  fint-movement  forms,  with  a  coda  containing 
one  of  the  greatest  climaxes  in  symphonic  art. 

Chopin  produced  a  new  type  of  scherzo;  independent  of  the 
sonata,  but  still  in  the  quick  triple  time  (one  beat  in  a  bar)  which 
is  Beethoveh's  typical  scherzo  rhythm.  Chopin's  form  is  traceable 

1  The  sutograph  date,  1783,  tallies  neither  with  the  handwritins 
nor  with  the  style,  but  it  may  well  refer  to  the  raw  nutcrioL 
Beethoven  lomctimes  kept  back  his  ideas  for  thirty  years  before 
executing  them. 
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to  the  clusktl  ot  sdeixa  and  trio,  and  the  style  U  diainatk- 
ally  capricioiu  and  romantic,  but  iar  too  impnoive  to  auggest 
Inimoor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  classical  schenas, 
though  Beethoven  uses  the  title  only  where  the  faumomns 
character  of  the  movement  lies  on  the  surface.  Even  then 
Beethoven's  only  mature  instances  of  the  title  (except  in  the 
fonn  of  Kktnandf  as  a  mark  of  expression)  are  those  of  the 
Eroica  ^^mphony,  the  B  flat  trio  Op.  97  and  the  B  Rat  sonata 
Op.  106.  It  is,  however,  correct  to  call  any  energetic  move- 
ment a  scherzo  vhen  it  occupies  the  position  thereof  in  a  sonata 
scheme.  (D.  F.  T.) 

SCHETKY,  JOHN  CRSISnAN  (t77S-i874),  Scottish  marine 
painter,  descended  from  an  old  Transylvanian  family,  was  -born 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  iilh  of  August  1778.  He  studied  art  under 
Alexander  Nasmyth,  and  after  having  travelled  on  the  continent 
he  settled  in  Oxford,  and  taught  for  six  years  as  a  drawing- 
master.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  military  college, 
Great  Marlow,  and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  drawing  In  the  naval  college,  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  ample 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  his  favourite  marine  subjects. 
From  i8j6  to  1855  he  held  a  similar  professorship  in  the  military 
college,  Addiscombe.  To  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  he 
contributed  at  intervals  from  1805  to  i879,and  he  was  rq>resented 
at  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  of  1847  by  a  large  oil- 
painting  of  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  was  maiine  painter  to 
George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria.  Among  his 
published  works  are  the  Uhistiations  to  Lord  John  Manners's 
Cruise  in  Scotch  Waltrs,  and  a  volume  of  photographs  from 
his -pictures  and  drawings  issued  in  1867  under  the  title  of 
YeltranstJiheSea.  Oneof  bisbestworks,the  "  Lossof  the  Royal 
George,"  painted  in  1840,  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and 
the  United  Service  Club  possesses  another  important  marine 
subject  from  his  brush.  He  died  In  London  on  the  >8th  of 
January  1874.    A  memoir  by  his  daughter  was  published  in  1877. 

His  younger  brother,  joHM  Alexandsx  Scsztky  (r785-i8>4), 
studied  medicine  in  SiUnbuigh  university  and  drawing  in  the 
Trustees'  Academy.  A*  a  military  turgeon  he  served  with 
distinction  under  Lord  Beresford  in  Portugal.  He  contributed 
excellent  works  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
o{  the  Water-Cokwr  Society,  and  executed  some  of  the  illustra- 
tion* in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Prn^wial  Antiquiiia.  He  died  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  the  $th  of  September  1834,  when  preparing 
to  follow  Mungo  Park's  route  of  exploration. 

SCHEUCHZBR.  JOHANK  JAKOB  (■671-1733),  Swiss  ionui^, 
was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  ind  of  August  ii7a.  The  son  of  the 
senior  town  physician  (or  Arckiater)  of  Zurich,  be  received  his 
education  in  tlut  pUce,  and  in  1(93  went  to  the  university  of 
AltdorfnearNuremberg,  being  Intended  for  the  medical  profession. 
Early  in  1694  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  and  then  ratumed  to  Altdorf  to  complete 
hit  mathematical  studies.  He  went  back  to  Zurich  in  1696, 
and  was  made  junior  town  pbysidan  (or  PriiaUr),  with  Uie 
promise  of  the  professorship  of  malheoutics;  this  ha  obtained 
in  1710,  being  promoted  to  the  chair  of  physics,  with  the  office 
of  senior  town  physician,  in  January  1733,  a  few  months  before 
his  death  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

His  published  works  (apart  from  numerous  articles)  were  estimated 
at  thirty-four  in  number.  His  hiitorical  writings  are  mostly  still 
in  MS.  The  more  important  of  his  published  writings  relate  either 
to  his  identific  observations  fall  branches)  or  to  his  journeys,  hi  the 
course  of  which  he  coUeclea  materials  for  thcK  scientinc  waika 
In  the  former  category  arc  his  Beickreiimi  dtr  tliilurfachiclUc 
dtl  SckwrilurlamUs  (3  vols.,  Zttrich,  IJO6-1708,  the  3rd  volume 
containing  an  account  in  German  Of  his  joumejr  of  1705:  a  new 
edition  of  this  book  and,  with  important  ominiooa,  of  hit  1733 
work,  was  issued,  in  a  vol*.,  in  1746,  by  J.  G.  Sulier,  under  the  title 
of  Naiurgeukichte  da  SckweHjeriaHtUs  ummt  sniwfi  Reisen  Hber 
dit  jchtinUirisclien  CeMrn),  and  his  Bdvcliae  kisloria  naluralU 
Oder  Naturkistorit  des  Schmitxtrtandes  (published  in  3  vols.,  at 
Zurich,  1716-1718,  and  reissued  in  the  same  form  in  1751,  under  the 
German  tide  just  given).  The  first  of  Che  three  parts  of  the  hst- 
namcd  work  deals  with  the  Swiss  mountains  fsumming  up  all  that 
was  then  known  about  them,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  Simlcr's 
work  of  157^  and  Gruner's  of  1760),  the  second  with  the  Swiss  rivers, 
lakes  and^mineral  baths,  and  the  third  with  Swiss  meteorol<»y  and 
geology.    Scheuchser's  works,  as  issued  in  1746  and  in  173a,  formed 


(with  Tschudi's  Chrmticum  Uflvfliaim)  one  of  the  chief  sources  for 
Schiller's  phy  of  WUhttm  TtU  (1804).  In  1704  Scheuchzer  w.is 
elected  a  K.R.S.;  he  published  many  scicntJGc  notes  and  (lapers  in 
the  Phitosophical  Transactions  for  1706-1707,  1709  and  1727-1728. 
In  the  second  calegoiy  are  his  Itinera  alpina  trie  (made  in  1702- 
1704),  which  was  published  in  London  in  1708,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  while  the  plates  illustrating  it  were  executetl  at  the 
expense  of  various  fellows  of  the  society,  including  the  president. 
Sir  l!,aac  Newton  (whose  imprima/ur  appears  on  Ihc  title-page).  Mans 
Sloane,  Dean  Aldrich.  Humfrey  Wanley,  &c.  The  text  is  wnlten  in 
Latin,  as  is  that  of  the  definitive  work  describing  his  travels  (with 
which  is  incorporated  the  1708  volume)  that  appeared  in  1723  at 
Leiden,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  of  itinera  per 
Hchetiae  alpinas  regiones  facia  annis  1702-j^l  I.  These  journeys  led 
Scheuchztr  to  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland,  particularly  its 
central  and  eastern  districts.  Apropos  of  his  visit  (1705)  to  the 
Rhone  glacier,  he  inserts  a  full  account  of  the  other  Swiss  glaciers, 
as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  while  in  1706,  after  mentioning 
certain  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Lucerne,  he  adds  reports 
by  men  of  good  faith  who  had  seen  drairons  in  Switzerland.  He 
doubts  their  existence,  but  illustrates  the  reports  by  fanciful  repre- 
sentations of  draj^ons,  which  have  led  some  modern  writers  to 
depreciate  his  merits  as  a  traveller  and  naturalist,  for  the  belief  in 
dragons  was  then  widely  spread.  In  1712  he  published  a  map  of 
Switzerland  in  four  sheets  (scale  1/290,000),  of  which  the  east  portion 
(based  on  his  personal  obscn-ations)  is  far  the  most  accurate,  though 
the  map  as  a  whole  was  the  best  map  o!  Swiizeiland  till  the  end  cS 
the  18th  century.  At  the  end  of  his  1723  book  he  gives  a  full  list 
(covering  27  4to  pages)  of  his  writings  from  1694  to  1721. 

See  F.  X.  lioencrl.  J.  J.  Schctuhser,  der  Bfurvnder  d.  phys.  Geo- 
graphie  d.  HcKhgebirges  (Munich,  1901).  a  useful  little  pamphlet, 
conveniently  summarizing  Scheuchzer's  scientific  views. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

Sf^BVENniOni,  a  fishing  port  ^dwaterfn^lace  of  Holland, 
on  the  North  Sea,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  about  1  m. 
N.  of  the  Hague,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramways.  It  is 
situated  in  the  dunes  at  the  extrendty  of  the  woods  which 
separate  it  from  the  Hague.  The  development  of  Scheveningen 
as  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  dates  from  modem  times,  but  the 
fishing  village  is  of  ancient  origin  and  once  stood  farther  seaward. 
To  prevent  coast  erosion  a  stone  wall  was  built  ak>ng  the  sea 
front  in  1896-1900,  and  below  this  lies  the  flue  sandy  beach 
stretching  for  mile*  on  either  side.  The  first  badiing  establish- 
ment here  dates  from  1818,  and  was  also  the  -first  in. Holland. 
Overlooking  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  dunea  on  either  iid« 
ace  v3l**,  hotels,  and  the  pavilion  (1826)  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Prince  von  WietL  The  costumes  of  the  fishing  community 
are  pictutescpie,  the  men  having  silver  buttons  and  wide  trousers, 
the  women  witie  skirt*  and  brass  helmets.  There  is  a  large 
harbour  for  the  fishing  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hague- 
Scheveningen  canal.  Among  the  historical  memories  associated 
with  Scheveningen  are  the  defeat  of  the  combined  French  and 
English  fleets  by  Admiral  de  Ruyter  in  1673,  and  the  flight  and 
subsequent  relumofWilliam  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1813, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  French  occupation.  This  is 
conunemorated  by  an  obelisk  (1865).  The  town  has  a  rapidly 
growing  population  of  about  33,000. 

SCBIAPABBLU,  OIOVAMNI  VIBOINIO  (1835-1910),  Italian 
astronomer  and  senator  of  the  kingdpm  of  Italy,  was  bom  on 
the  14th  of  March  183s  at  Savigliano  ia  Piedmont.  He  entered 
Turin  university  in  1850,  and  graduated  in  1854.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  astronomy  under  Encke,  and 
in  1859  was  appointed  assistant  .observer  at  Pulkova,  a  post 
which  be  resigned  in  i860  for  a  similar  one  at  Brera,  Milan. 
On  the  death  of  Francesco  Carlioi  (b.  1783)  in  1863,  Schiaparelli 
succeeded  to  the  directorship,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1900.    He  died  at  Milan  on  tbe  4th  of  July  1910. 

SchiapareUi  was  primarily  an  observer — his  first  discovery  was  of 
the  asteroid  Hcsperia  in  1661 — ^but  he  had  also  considerable  mathe- 
matical gifts,  OS  is  shown  In  his  treatment  of  orbital  motions, 
published  in  186a,  and  in  other  papers.  His  great  contribution  to 
astronomy  daces  from  1S66,  when  he  showed  that  meteors  or  sfiooting 
stars  traverse  space  in  comecary  orbics,  and,  in  particular,  that  che 
orbits  of  tbe  Pencids  and  Comet  111.,  1863-,  and  of  the  Leonids  and 
Comet  I.,  1866,  were  practically  the  same.  These  discoveries,  sub- 
sequently amplified  in  his  Le  Slelie  cadenti  (1873)  and  in  his  Norme 
per  U  oturvaaumi  dtUestetU  cadenti  dei  boiidi  ( 1 896)  gained  for  him  the 
Lalandc  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  f^ris,  in  1B68,  bikI  the 
gold  medal  and  foreign  associateship  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  I872.  He  next  worked  on  the  double  stars,  but  his  results 
have  only  been  partially  published.    This  labour  was  followed  in 
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fcfwifilinr  prittee  o(  Hoktelii-Aofiitlenbufv  uid  Ma  minittcr,  Graf 
Scbiminrfmann,  who  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  1000  tzien  a 
year  for  three  yean.  Schiller  resolved  to  devote  the  leisure  of  these 
vean  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  the  summer  of  1790  he  had 
lectUTOd  in  Jena  on  the  aesthetics  of  tragedy,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  studied  carefully  Kant's  treatise  on  aesthetics,  Kritik  tUr 
VrUiiskraJt^  which  had  lust  appeared  and  appealed  powerfully  to 
Schiller's  mind.  The  influence  of  these  studies  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
essays  Vber  den  Crund  un^eres  Ver^u^ens  nn  tragischen  Cetfnit6nden 
and  Vbtr  trn^ische  Kunsl  (1792),  as  well  as  in  his  correspondence  with 
his  friend  Korncr.  |-lcre  Schiller  arrives  at  his  definition  of  beauty,  as 
Fteikeit  in  dtr  Erscheinung,  which,  although  it  failed  to  remove 
Kant's  difficulty  that  beauty  was  essentially  a  subjective  conception, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  German 
aesthetic  theory.  Vber  Anmut  und  Wiirde,  published  in  1793.  **• 
a  further  contribution  to  the  elucidation  and  widening  of  Kent's 
theories;  and  in  the  eloquent  Briefe  iiber  die  H^thetische  Erzui:[in% 
dcs^iienxhen  (1795),  Schiller  proceeded  to  apply  his  new  standp -int 
to  the  problems  of  social  and  individual  file.  These  remarlcible 
letters  were  published  in  Die  Horen,  a  new  journal,  founded  in  17^, 
which  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  that  intimate  friendship  witn 
Goethe  which  dominated  the  remainder  of  Schiller's  life.  The  two 
poets  had  first  met  in  1^83,  but  at  that  time  Goethe,  fresh  from 
Italy,  felt  little  inclination  towards  the  author  of  the  turbulent 
dramas  Die  Rduber,  Kabale  und  Liebe  and  Don  Carlos.  By  degrees, 
however,  Schiller's  historical  publications,  and,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  magnificent  poems.  Die  Goller  Criechenlands  (1788)  and  Die 
KUnsller  (1789),  awakened  Goethe's  respect,  and  in  1734,  when  the 
younger  poet  invited  Goethe  to  become  a  collaborator  in  the  Horen, 
the  latter  responded  with  alacrity.  In  a  ver>*  few  weeks  the  two 
men  had  become  friends.  In  the  meantime  a  holiday  in  Schiller's 
Wiintembcrg  home  had  brought  renewed  health  and  vigour.  An 
immediate  outcome  of  the  new  friendship  was  Schiller's  admirable 
essays,  published  in  the  Horen  (1795-1796)  and  collected  in  1800 
under  the  title  Vber  naive  und  sentim['>:f>:!':rhr  r:>?.r,i'r^.  Here 
Schiller  applied  his  aesthetic  theories  to  i.^:at  branch  ot  -rl  u].ich 
was  joost  peculiarly  his  own,  the  art  of  poetry;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
dassify  literature  in  accordance  with  an  a  priori  philosophic  theory 
ol "  ancient  "  and  "  modem,"  "  classic  "  and  "  romantic,"  "  naive 
and  "sentimental  ";  and  it  sprang  from  the  need  Schiller  himself 
felt  of  justifying  his  own  "  sentimental  "  and  "  modem  "  genius 
with  the  "  naive  "  and  "  classic  "  tranquillity  of  Goethe's.  While 
Schiller's  standpoint  was  too  essentially  that  of  his  time  to  lay 
daim  to  finality,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  concise  statement  we 
possess  of  the  Iiteiaiy  tbeoiy  which  lay  behind  the  classical  liteiatute 
dCemiany, 

For  ScUUei  himieU  tbis  was  the  bridge  that  led  back  {rom 
lAilosophy  to  poetry.  Under  Goethe's  stimulus  he  won  fresh 
Uoreb  in  that  domain  of  philosophical  lyric  which  he  had  opened 
srith  Die  Kllnsller;  ^d  in  Dcu  Ideal  und  das  Leben,  Die  Macht 
des  Gesanges,  Wilrdc  der  Frauen,  and  Der  SpatUrfang,  he  pro- 
duced masterpieces  of  reflective  poetry  which  have  not  their 
equal  in  Getinan  Utenture.  These  poems  appeared  in  the 
ttustMlnuatack,  a  new  publication  which  Schiller  began  in 
1796,  the  Horen,  which  had  never  met  with  the  success  it  merited, 
coming  to  an  end  in  1797.  In  the  Utaenalmanack  were  also 
published  the  "  Xenien"  (1797), acoUection  of  tiistichs  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  in  which  the  two  friends  avenged  themselves  on  the 
cavilling  critics  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  them.  The 
Mwunach  of  the  following  year,  179S,  was  even  more  noteworthy, 
tat  it  contained  a  number  of  Schiller's  most  popular  ballads, 
"  Der  Ring  des  Polykrates,"  "  Der  Handschuh,"  "  Ritter 
Toggenburg,"  "  Der  Taucher,"  "  Die  Kranichc  des  Ibykus  " 
and  "  Der  Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhanuner;"  "  Der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Drachen "  following  in  1799,  and  "  Das  Lied  von 
dcT  Glocke"  in  1800.  As  a  ballad  poet,  Schiller's 
popularity  ha*  been  hattlly  less  great  than  as  a  dramatist;  the 
bold  and  simple  outline,  the  terse  dramatic  characterization 
appealed  directly  to  the  popular  mind,  which  did  not  let  itself  be 
tfisturbed  by  the  often  artificial  and  rhetorical  tone  into  which 
the  poet  falls.  But  the  supreme  importance  of  the  last  period  of 
Schiller's  life  lay  in  the  series  of  master  .dramas  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  between  1799  and  1804.  Just  as  Dan  Carlos  had  led 
tsffi  to  the  study  ol  Dutch  history,  so  now  bis  occupation  with 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  supplied  him  with  the 
then*  o(  his  trilogy  of  Wattentlein  (1798-1799).  The  plan  of 
WaOnulein  was  of  bng  standing,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end, 
when  Schiller  realised  the  impossibility  of  saying  all  he  had  to 
My  within  five  acts,  that  he  decided  to  divide  it  into  three  parts, 
1  descriptive  prologue,  Watlensltins  Lagtr,  and  the  two  dramas 
DIt  PicuhmM  and  WaUtnsleins  Tod.   Without  enliialv  braak- 


ing  with  the  psendo-cUadc  method  he  had  adapted  in  Don.  Carlos 
— the  two  lovers.  Max  Piccolomini  and  Thekla,  are  an  obvious 
concession  to  the  tradition  of  the  French  theatre— IfaZfau/etis 
shows  how  much  Schiller's  art  had  benefited  by  his  study  of 
Gieck  tragedy;  the  fatalism  of  his  hero  is  a  masteriy  application 
of  an  antique  motive  to  a  modem  theme.  His  whole  conception 
of  life  and  character  had  deepened  since  Don  Carlos,  and  under 
the  influence  of  Kant's  pUlosopby  the  drama  became  the 
embodiment  of  ethical  problems  that  are  essentially  modem. 
The  success  of  Wattenslein,  with  which  Schiller  passed  at  once 
into  the  front  rank  of  European  dramatists,  was  so  eiuxwuaging 
that  the  poet  resolved  to  devote  himseli  with  redoubled  ardour 
to  dramatic  poetry  Towards  the  end  of  1799  he  took  up  his 
residence  pemianently  in  Weimar,  not  only  to  be  near  his  friend, 
but  also  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  visiting  regularly 
the  theatre  of  which  Goethe  was  director. 

Wallenslrin  was  followed  in  1800  by  Uaria  Stuart,  a  tragedy, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  great  popularity  in  and  outside  of  Germany^ 
was  felt  by  the  critics  to  follow  too  closely  (he  methods  of 
the  lachrymose  "  tragedy  of  common  life  "  to  maintain  a  high 
position  among  Schiller's  works.  It  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  play 
that  the  fate  of  the  heroine  is  virtually  decided  before  the  curtain 
rises,  and  the  poet  is  obliged  to  create  by  theatrical  devices  the 
semblance  of  a  tragic  conflict  which,  in  reality,  does  not  exist. 
.\  finer  production  in  every  way  is  Schiller's  "romantic  tragedy," 
Die  Jungfrau  ton  Orleans  (1801).  The  resplendent  medieval 
colouring  of  the  subject,  the  essentially  heroic  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  gave  Schiller  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  rich  imagination  and  rhetorical  ^ts;  and  by  an  ingenious 
alteration  of  the  historical  tradition,  he  was  able  to  make  the 
drams  a  vehicle  for  his  own  imperturbable  moral  optimism. 
In  unity  of  style  and  in  the  high  level  of  its  dramatic  diction, 
Die  Junffrau  von  Orleans  a  unsurpassed  among  Schiller's  works. 
Between  this  drama  and  its  successor,  Die  Braut  ton  Uessina, 
Schiller  translated  and  adapted  to  his  daaaic  ideals  Shakespeare's 
Uaebelh  (tSoi)  and  Gozzi's  Turandol  (1802).  With  Die  Braut 
ton  Uessina  {1803)  he  experimented  with  a  tragedy  on  purely 
Greek  lines,  this  drama  being  as  close  an  approximation  to  ancient 
tragedy  as  its  medieval  and  Christian  milieu  permitted  of. 
If  the  experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful,  the  fault  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  artificial  conventions  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  the  chorus  and  the  oracle — here  represented  by 
dreams  and  superstitions — with  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet's 
own  time.  As  far  as  the  tiiction  itself  is  concerned,  the  lyric 
outbursts  of  the  chorus  gave  SchiDer'*  genius  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himsdt.  In  the  poet's  last 
completed  drama,  WUkelm  Tell  (1804),  he  once  more,  as  in 
Wattenstein,  chose  a  historical  subject  Involving  wide  issues. 
WUkelm  TtB  is  the  drama  of  the  Swis*  peo|de;  its  subject  is  less 
the  personal  fate  of  its  hero  than  the  struggle  of  a  nation  to  free 
itself  from  tyranny.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  epic  breadth 
of  the  work,  its  picturesque  and  panoramic  character.  It  also 
justifies  the  idealization  of  the  hero,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  introduction  of  episodes  which  have  but  Sttle  re- 
lation to  his  personal  fate,  or  even  put  his  character  in  a  directly 
unfavourable  light.  Wilhelm  Tell  was  an  attempt  to  win  for 
the  German  drama  a  new  field,  to  widen  the  domain  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Besides  writing  Tell,  Schiller  had  found  time  in  1803 
and  1804  to  translate  two  French  comedies  by  Picard,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  German  version  of  Racine's  Pkidre;  and  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life  he  began  a  new  tragedy,  Demetrius,  which  gave  every 
promise  of  being  another  step  forVratd  in  his  poetic  achievement. 
But  Demetrius  remains  a  fragment  of  luurdly  two  acts. 

Schiller  died  at  Weimar  on  the  9th  of  May  iSoj.  His  list 
ycais  were  darkened  by  constant  ill-health;  and  indeed  it  is 
marvellous  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  so  much.  A  visit  to 
Leipzig  in  1 801.  and  to  Berlin — where  there  was  some  prospect  of 
his  being  invited  to  settle— in  1804,  were  the  ciiief  outward  events 
of  his  later  years.  He  was  ennobled  in  1801,  and  in  1804  the  duke 
of  Weimar,  unwilling  to  lose  him,  doubled  his  meagre  salary  of 
400  talen.  Schiller's  art ,  with  its  broad,  clear  lines,  its  unambigu- 
ous moral  Issucs-aad  its  enthusiastic  optimism,  has  appealed  with 
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peculiar  force  to  the  German  people,  especially  in  periods  of 
political  despondency.  But  since  the  re-csiablishmcnt  of  the 
German  empire  in  1871  there  has  been,  at  least  in  intellectual 
circles,  a  certain  waning  of  his  popularity,  the  Germans  of  lo-day 
realizing  that  Goethe  more  fully  represents  the  aspirations  of  the 
nation.  In  point  of  fact,  Schiller's  genius  lacks  that  universality 
which  characterizes  Goethe's;  as  a  dramatist,  a  philosopher,  an 
historian,  and  a  lyric  poet,  he  was  the  exponent  of  ideas  which 
belong  rather  to  the  Europe  of  the  period  before  the  French 
Revolution  than  to  our  time;  we  look  to  his  high  principles  of 
moral  conduct,  his  noble  idealism  and  optimism,  rather  as  the 
ideal  of  an  age  that  has  passed  away  than  as  the  expression  of 
the  more  material  ambitions  of  the  modern  world. 

The  first  edition  of  Schiller's  SdmtHclie  Werke  appeared  in  1812- 
1815  in  12  vols,  and  was  edited  by  Schiller's  most  intimate  friend, 
C.  G.  Korncr.  Of  the  countless  subscciucnt  editions  mention  need 
only  be  made  here  of  the  historisch-kntiiche  Ausgabe  by  K.  Goedckt.' 
and  others  (15  vols.,  1867-1876);  the  edition  published  by  Hcmpt-l 
and  edited  by  R.  Boxberger  and  W.  von  Maltzahn  (16  vols.,  1868- 
1874);  that  in  Kiirschncr's  Deutsche  Naiionailileratur,  vols.  ii8- 
129  (1882-1890),  edited  by  R.  Boxberger  and  A.  Birhnger; 
and  the  latest  Cotta  edition  (Sakidaraus^ubc),  edited  by  E.  von  def 
Hellcn  and  others  (17  vols.,  1904-1905).  A  critical  edition  of 
Schiller's  Briefe  was  published  by  F.  Jonas  (7  vols.)  in  1892-1896; 
the  chief  collections  of  his  correspondence  are:  Briefu-echsel  zwischeit 
SchUier  und  Goethe  (1828-1829,  edited  by  F.  Muncker,  4  vols,,- 
^893);  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  W,  von  Humboldt  (1830, 
e<lited  by  F.  Muncker,  1895) ;  Schillers  Brief-xechsel  mil  Korner  (1847, 
edited  by  L.  Geigcr,  189,1);  Schiller  und  Lotte  (1856,  4th  ed.  1893); 
Briefwechsel  ::wischcn  SckilUr  und  CoUa,  cd.  by  W-  Vollmcr  (1876). 

The  chief  biographies  of  Schiller  are  the  lollowing:  T.  Carlylc, 
Life  0/  Friedrich  Schiller  (1824,  German  translation  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Goethe.  1830);  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Schillers  Lcbca 
(1830,  sth  ed.  1876,  cheap  reprint,  1884);  K.  Hoffmeistcr, 
Schillers  Lebm  (1838-1842);  G.  Schwab,  Schillers  Leben  (1840, 
2nd  ed.  1844);  E.  Palleskc,  Schillers  Leben  und  Werken  (1858- 
1859,  14th  cd.  1894,  Eng.  trans.  1885);  H.  ViehofT,  Schillers 
Leben  (1875.  new  ed.  1888);  H.  Diintzcr,  Schillers  Leben  (1881); 
J.  Simc,  SchUler  (1882);  R.  Wcltrich,  F.  Schiller  (vol.  i..  1890); 
O.  Brahm,  Schiller  (vols,  i.-ii.,  1888-1892);  J.  Minor,  Schiller,  sein 
Leben  und  seine  Werke  (vols,  i.-ii.,  1890);  J.  Wychgram,  Schiller 
(iS95t  3rd  ed.  1898,  popular  ed.  1905);  O.  Harnack,  Schiller 
(1898,  2nd  ed.  1905);  L.  Bellermann,  Schiller  (1901);  C.  Thomas, 
Life  and  Works  of  Schiller  {1901);  K.  Bergcr,  Schiller  (vol.  i.,  1905); 
E.  Kvihnemann,  Schiller  (1905).  See  also  E.  Boas.  Schillers  Jugend- 
jahre  (1856);  E.  Miiller,  Schillers  Mutter  (1894);  by  the  same, 
Schillers  Jugenddichtung  und  Jugcndlcben  (1896) ;  A.  Streichcr, 
Schillers  Pluchl  von  Stuttgart  (1836,  reprint,  1905);  E.  Muller, 
Kf.gesten  tu  Schillers  Leben  und  Werken  (1900);  A.  Kontr.  Let 
Dromes  de  lajeunesse  de  Schiller  (1809);  E.  Kdhnemann.  Kants  uni 
Schillers  Begrundung  der  Asthetik  (1895);  V.  Basch,  La  PoHiquc 
de  Schiller  (1902);  K.  Tomaschek,  Schiller  in  seinem  X''erhi:ltniise 
zur  Wissenschaft  (1862);  F.  Uberweg.  Schiller  als  Ilistorikcr  und 
Philosopk  (1884);  O.  Harnack,  Die  klassische  Astlieiik  der  Deutsche* 
(1892);  W.  Fielitz,  Studien  tu  Schillers  Dramen  (1876);  L.  Beller- 
niann,  Schillers  Dramen:  Beitrdge  lu  ihrem  Verstandnis  (2  vols., 
1888-1891;  2nd  ed.  1898);  K.  Werder,  Vorlesungen  uber  Schillers 
Wallenstein  (1889);  A.  Kostcr,  Schiller  als  Dramaturg  (1801); 
L.  Belling,  Schillers  Metrik  (1883);  K.  Fischer,  Schiller -Schn flat 
(1891-1892);  J.  W.  Braun,  Schiller  im    Urteile  seiner  Zeitgenossett 


(3  vols.,  1882) ;  J.  G.  Robertson,  Schiller  after  a  Century  (1905). 

U-  G.  R.: 


SCHILTBERGER,  JOHANN  or  HAKS  (1381-1440?),  German 
traveller  and  writer,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1381  (May 
Qlh  ?) ,  probably  at  Hollern  near  Lohof ,  half  way  between  Munich 
and  Freising,  on  what  was  then  a  property  of  his  family.  In 
1394  he  joined  the  suite  of  Lienhart  Richartinger,  and  went  off 
to  fight  under  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary  (afterwards  emperor), 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Hungarian  frontier.  At  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis  (Sept.  28th,  1396)  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner: 
when  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  feet,  Sultan  Bayezid  I. 
{Ilderim)  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  runner  (1396-1402). 
During  this  time  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  Ottoman  troops 
to  certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  Egypt.  On  Bayezid's 
overthrow  at  Angora  (July  20th,  1402),  Schiltberger  passed  into 
the  service  of  Bayczid's  conqueror  Timur:  he  now  apixrars  lo 
have  followed  Thcmurlin  to  Samarkand,  and  perhaps  also  to 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  After  Timur's  death  {February  17th, 
1405)  his  German  runner  6rst  became  a  slave  of  Shah  Rukh,  the 
ablest  of  Timur's  sons;  then  of  Miran  Shah,  a  brother  of  Shah 
Rukh;  then  of  Abu  Bekr,  a  son  of  Miran  Sbah^  whose  camp 


roamed  up  and  down  Armenia.  He  next  accompanied  Chekre,  a 
Tatar  prince  living  in  Abu  Bckr's  horde,  on  an  excursion  to 
Siberia,  of  which  name  Schiltberger  gives  us  the  first  clear  mentioa 
in  west  European  literature.  He  also  probably  followed  his  new 
master  in  his  attack  on  the  Old  Bulgaria  of  the  middle  Volga., 
answering  to  the  modem  Kazan  and  its  neighbourhood.  Wan- 
derings in  the  steppe  lands  of  soulhrcast  Russia;  visits  to  Sarai, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Kipchak  Khanate  on  the  lower  Volga  and 
to  Azov  or  Tana,  still  a  trading  centre  for  Venetian  and  Genoese 
merchants;  a  fresh  change  of  servitude  on  Chekre's  nun; 
travels  in  the  Crimea,  Circassia,  Abkhasia  and  Mingrelia;  and 
finally  escape  (from  the  neighbourhood  of  Batum)  followed. 
Arriving  at  Constantinople,  he  there  lay  hid  for  a  lime;  he  then 
returned  to  his  Bavarian  home  (1437)  by  way  of  Kilia,  Akkerman, 
Lemberg,  Cracow,  Breslau  and  Meissen  After  his  return  he 
became  a  chamberlain  of  Duke  Albert  III.,  probably  receiving 
this  appointment  in  the  first  instance  before  the  duke's  accession 
in  Z438. 

Schiltberger's  Reisehuch  contains  not  only  a  record  <^  his  own 
experiences  and  a  sketch  of  various  chapters  of  contemporary 
Eastern  history,  but  also  an  account  of  countries  and  their  manners 
and  customs,  especially  of  those  oountries  which  he  had  himself 
visited.  First  come  the  lands  "  this  side  "  of  Danube,  where  he  had 
travelled;  next  follow  those  between  the  Danube  and  the  sea, 
which  had  now  fallen  under  the  Turk;  after  this,  the  Ottoman 
dominions  in  Asia;  last  come  the  more  distant  regions  of  Schilt- 
berger's woHd,  from  Trebixond  to  Russia  and  from  Egypt  to 
India.  In  this  regional  geography  the  descriptions  of  Brusa:  of 
various  west  Caucasian  ana  Armenian  regions;  of  the  regions 
around  the  Caspian,  and  the  halnts  of  their  peoples  (especially  the 
Red  Tatars);  ot  Siberia;  of  the  Crimea  with  iti  great  Genoese 
colony  at  KafTa  (where  lie  once  spent  five  months);  and  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  are  particularly  worth  notice.  _  His  allusioiu  to  the 
Catholic  mis^ons  still  persisting  in  Armenia  and  in  other  regions 
beyond  the  Euxine,  and  to  (non-Roman  ?)  Christian-communities 
even  in  the  Great  Tatary  of  the  steppes  are  also  remarkable. 
Schiltberger  is  perhaps  the  first  writer  of  Western  Christendom  to 

five  the  true  burial  place  of  Mahomet  at  Medina:  his  sketches  of 
slam  and  of  Eastern  Christendom,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  are 
of  remarkable  merit  for  their  rime:  dnd  he  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
among  the  authors  who  contributed  to  fix  Prester  John,  at  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  Abyssinia.  His  work,  however,  contains  noanv 
inaccuracies;  thus  in  reckoning  the  years  of  his  service  both  witn 
Baycad  and  with  Timur  he  unaccountably  multiplies  by  two. 
His  account  of  Timur  and  his  campaigns  is  misty,  often  incomct» 
and  sometimes  fabulous:  nor  can  von  Hammer'i  parallel  between 
Marco  Polo  and  Schiltberger  be  sustained  without  large  reser\'arions. 
Four  MSS.  of  the  Reisebuck  exist:  (1)  at  Donaueschingen  in  the 
FQrstenberg  Library,  No.  481 ;  (3)  at  Heidelberg,  University 
Library,  ai6;  (3)  at  Nuremberg,  City  Library,  u;  (4)  at  St  Call, 
Monast.  Library,  628  (all  of  15th  century,  the  last  tragmentary). 
The  work  was  first  edited  at  Augsburg,  about  ii6o;  Tour  other 
editions  appeared  in  the  15th  century,  and  six  in  tne  i6th;  in  the 
19th  the  best  were  K.  F.  Neumann's  (Munich,  1859),  P.  Bniun's 
(Odessa,  1866,  with  Russian  commentary,  in  the  Records  of  th0 
Imperial  University  of  Nno  Russia,  vol.  1.),  and  V.  Langmantcl's 
(TQbingcn,  1885);  "Hans  Schiltbcrgers  Reisebuch,"  in  the  172nd 
volume  of  the  BiUiothek  des  litcrarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart.    See 


also  the  English  (Ijakluyt  Society)  version.  The  Bondage  and  Trmds 
of  Johann  Sckillbefger  . . .,  trans,  by  Buchan  Tdfer  with  notes  by 
P.  Bruun  (London,  1879);  von  Hammer,  '*  Berechtigung  d.  orien- 


talischen  Namen  Schiltbergers,"  in  Denksckriften  d,  Konigl.  Akad. 
d.  Wissensckaflen  (vol.  ix.,  Munich,  1823-1824);  R.  ROhricht, 
Bibltotheca  geographica  Palaestinae  (Beriin,  1890,  pp.  103-104); 
C.  R.  Beazley,  Dawn  of  Modem  Ceosraphyt  iiL  556-378, 5^0, 555. 

SCHIMMEL,  HENDRIK  JAN  (iSss-  ),  Dutch  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June  1825,  at  'S  GraveUnd« 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  where  his  father  was  a  notaiy 
and  the  burgomaster.  From  1836  to  1842  Schimmel  acrv^ 
in  bis  father's  ofike,  and  upon  his  death  be  was  taken  into  the 
office  of  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  Treasury  in  Amsterdam,  ex- 
changing in  1S49  for  a  post  with  the  Dutch  Trading  Company 
there.  In  1863  he  became  a  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Credit 
Association.  His  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1852; 
but  it  was  as  a  writer  of  historical  dramas  in  blank  verse  and  one 
of  the  r^enerators  of  the  Dutch  stage  that  his  literary  position 
was  made.  His  finest  production  was  Struensee  (1868),  which 
was  preceded  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1851)  and  Juffroum 
Serklaas  ("  Mrs  Serklaas,"  1857).  Among  his  other  dramatic 
works  may  be  mentioned  Joan  Woukrst  (a  drama,  X847),  Twe$ 
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Tadtn  (<"IVo  Tudon,"  1847).  GtiMbaU  (1848),  SdM  en 
Becte  ("  GuQt  and  Retribution,"  a  drama,  1851),  Het  Kind 
M«  Slaal  {"  The  State  Child,"  a  dramatic  ftagment,  1859) ;  Ztgt 
IM  SIriid  ("  Struggle  and  Triumph,"  a  drama,  1878).  Schimmel's 
Kodeiings  of  Casimir  de  la  Vigne's  Louis  XL,  Geibd'a 
Stfluniste,  and  Ponsard's  Lucrice  are  also  still  acted  in  the 
MetbedaiKb.  His  novds  are  distinguished  by  their  vigorous 
Myie  and  able  characterization.  The  earlier,  better-known 
ones  betray  the  writer's  English  proclivities.  The  plots  of 
ttary  UMis  {ii6o,  3  vols.,  English  translation,  London  1871, 
snder  the  title  of  "  Mary  HoUis,  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Charles.  II.  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange,"  3  vols.)  and  of 
Uylady  Carliile  (1864,  4  vols.)  are  laid  in  England,  whereas 
those  of  his  Sittfair  Stmtym  (1875,  3  vols.),  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  terrible  year  1673,  and  of  De  Kapiltin  tan  de  mfgardt 
(1888,  3  vols.,  English  adaptation,  1896,^  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Lifeguardsman,"  r  vol.),  a  continuation  o{  "  Master 
Semeyns,"  are  almost  entirely  centred  in  Holland.  He  bad  many 
points  of  style  and  manner  in  common  with  Madame  Bosboom- 
Touasaint,  though  both  remained  highly  niginal  in  their  treat- 
ment. Both  finally  reverted  to  essentially  national  subjects. 
To  the  earlier  romances  of  Schinunel  belong:  Bonaparle  en 
syn  Tyd  ("  Bonaparte  and  his  Time,"  1853),  De  Eerzte  Dai  'em 
Nietaeen  Lewns  ("  The  First  Day  of  a  New  Life,"  3  vols.,  1855), 
Spreken  en  Vcrtellingen  ("  Legends  and  Tales,"  18:5),  Een 
BaatKke  Jojer  ("  A  Hague  Damsel,"  1857),  Dt  Vooranmd 
der  Remlulie  ("  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,"  1866).  Schimmel 
was  an  early  collaborator  of  Potgieter  on  the  Cids  staff.  His 
dnnutic  works  appealed  in  a  collected  edition  in  1885-1886 
at  Amsterdam  (3  vols.),  followed  by  8  Complete  and  popular 
tssuc  of  his  navds  (Schiedam,  i89>). 

■CHIXKEL,  KABL  PRISDRICH  (17S1-1841),  German 
architect  and  painter,  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
at  Berlin  from  1820,  jras  bom  at  Neuruppin,  in  Btandenbnrg, 
on  the  13th  of  March  1781.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Friedrich  Cilly, 
the  continuation  of  whose  work  he  undertook  when  his  master 
died  in  i8oa  In  1803  Schinkel  went  to  Italy,  returning  to 
Berlin  in  1805.  The  Napoleonic  wars  interfered  seriously  with 
bis  work  as  architect,  so  that  he  took  up  landscape  painting, 
displaying  a  talent  for  the  romantic  dch'neation  of  natural 
scenery.  In  1810  he  drew  a  plan  for  the  mausoleum  of  Queen 
Louise  and  in  xSr9  a  brilliant  sketch  for  the  BerUn  cathedral  in 
"Gothic  style.  From  1808  to  1814  be  painted  a  number  of 
dioramas  for  Gropins.  From  1815  be  devoted  much  time  to 
scene  painting,  examples  of  his  work  being  still  in  use  in  the 
toyal  theatres  of  Germany.  Schinkcl's  principal  buildings  are  in 
Berlin  and  its  neiglibourhood.  His  merits  are,  however,  best 
shown  in  his  unexecuted  plans  for  the  transformation  of  the 
Acropolis  into  a  royal  palace,  for  the  erection  of  the  Orianda 
Palace  in  the  Crimea  and  for  a  monument  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  These  and  other  designs  may  be  studied  in  his  Sammltmi 
crchiletloniieher  EntwBrfe  (1820-1837,  Srd  cd.  1857-1858)  and 
his  Werke  der  hlheren  SauiumI  (1845-1846,  new  ed.  1874). 

See  the  biographies  by  Kueler,  B<>tlischcr,  Quast,  H.  Grimm, 
Waagen,  Woetmann,  Pccnt,  Dohmc,  and  vol.  jexviJi.  of  the  KSnstier- 
tanwrnpkie,  by  Zillcr  (Leipzig,  1897). 

SCUIRMER.  FRIEDBICH  WILHBLM  (1803-18M),  German 
landscape  artist,  was  bom  in  Berlin.  As  a  youth  he  painted 
flowers  in  the  royal  porcelain  factory;  afterwards  h»  became 
a  pupil  of  F.  W.  Schadow  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  his  art 
owed  most  to  Italy.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1817;  his  sojourn 
extended  over  three  years;  he  became  a  disciple  of  his  country- 
man Joseph  Koch,  who  built  historic  landscape  on  the  Poussins, 
and  is  said  to  have  caught  inspiration  from  Turner.  In  1831 
SchirmcT  established  himself  in  BerUn  in  a  studio  with  scholars 
from  1839  to  1865  he  was  professor  of  landscape  in  the  academy. 

Schirmcr'i  place  in  the  history  of  art  is  distinctive:  his  skclclics 
ln,Ilaly  were  more  than  transcrinls  of  the  spots;  ho  studied  nature 
with  the  purpose  of  composing  nistoric  and  poetic  landscapes.  On 
tile  completion  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Antiquities  came  his  oppor- 
tutrity;  upon  the  waits  he  painted  classic  sites  and  temples,  and 
ducidatea  the  collections  by  the  landscape  scenery  with  which  they 
were  historically  associated.  His  supreme  aim  was  to  make  his 
art  tKe  poetic  iDterpietation  of  nature  and  he  deemed  technique 


•oeondary  to  conception.  Hia  pictnra  appeal  to  tbt  njod  by  the 
ideal  they  embody,  by  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  line,  ngnificance 
of  light  and  colour.  In  this  constructional  landscape  Geanan  critics 
discover  "  motive,"  "  inner  meaaing,"  "  the  subjective,"  "  the 
ideal."    And  Schirmer  thus  formed  a  schobL 

SCBIRHEB.  JOHANN  WILHELH  (1807-1863),  German  Una- 
scape  painter,  was  bom  at  JUich  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
artist,  a  namesake  of  F.  W.  Schirmer,  had  a  similar  aim  and 
career.  He  first  was  a  student,  and  subsequently  became  a 
professor  in  the  academy  of  DQsseldotf.  In  1854  he  was  made 
director  of  the  art  school  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died.  He  travelled 
and  sketched  in  Italy,  and  aimed  at  historic  landscape  after 
the  manner  of  the  Poussins.  His  Biblical  landscapes  with 
figuKs  are  held  in  good  esteem. 

SCHISM,  a  division,  especially  used  of  a  formal  separation 
from  a  church  or  religious  body,  a  sect,  or  church  formed  by 
such  separation.  The  Greek  rxj-aiM,  a  deft,  split,  from  axfo", 
to  cleave,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  an  actual  rent  in  a 
garment  (Matt.  ix.  16)  and  also  several  tiroes  of  divisions  or 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  teaching  and  message  of  Christ 
(John  vii.  43)  or  of  dissension  In  the  church  (i  Cor.  xi.  18) 
In  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  defined  by  the  Fathers,  and 
later,  the  offence  of  "  schism  "  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
"  heresy  ";  it  refers  not  to  differences  of  belief  or  doctrine, 
but  to  the  promotion,  or  the  state,  of  divisions  of  organisation, 
and  to  the  formation  of  bodies  separate  from  the  true  church, 
or  to  dissensions  and  separations  due  to  disputes  over  matters 
of  discipline  or  authority  (see  Herest).  The  dispute  which 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  is  known 
as  the  ''  Great  Schism,"  and  the  division  over  the  election  to 
the  Papacy  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  Vn.  as  the  "  Great  Sdiism 
of  the  West "  (1378-1417)  (see  Papacy  and  Chotcb  Hisioby). 

SCHISTS  (Gr.  irxlfcu',  to  split),  in  petrology,  metamotpbic 
rocks  which  have  a  fissile  character.  In  all  of  them  there  is  at 
least  one  mineral  which  crystallizes  in  platy  forms  (e.g.  mica, 
talc,  chlorite,  haematite),  or  in  long  blades  or  fibres  (antho- 
phyUitc,  tremoUte,  actlnolite,  tourmaline),  and,  when  these 
have  a  well  marked  parallel  arrangement  in  definite  bands  or 
folia,  the  rock  will  break  far  more  easily  along  the  bands  than 
across  them.  The  platy  minerals  have  also  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  their  flat  surfaces,  while  the  fibrous  species  often  have 
two  or  more  cleavages  following  their  long  axes;  hence  a  schistose 
rock  may  spUt  not  only  by  separation  of  the  minetal  plates  from 
one  another  but  also  by  cleavage  of  the  parallel  minerals  through 
their  substance. 

Schists  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that  term  are  really 
highly  crystalline  rocks;  fissile  slates,  shales  or  sandstones,  in 
which  the  original  sedimentary  structures  are  little  modi^cd 
by  rccrystallization,  are  not  included  in  this  group  by  English 
petrologists,  though  the  French  schistes  and  the  German  Sihiejtr 
are  used  to  designate  also  rocks  of  these  types.  The  difference 
between  schists  and  gneisses  is  mainly  that  th«  latter  have  less 
highly  developed  foliation;  they  also,  as  a  mie,  are  more  coarse 
grained,  and  contain  far  more  quartz  and  felspar,  two  minerals 
which  rifrely  assume  platy  or  acicular  forms,  and  hence  do  not 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  fissile  character  in  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  important  constituents.  Schists,  as  a  rule,  are  found 
in  regions  composed  mainly  of  metamorpliic  rocks,  such  as  the 
Central  Alps,  Himalayas,  and  other  motmtain  ranges.  Saxony, 
Scandinavia,  the  Hi(^nds  of  Scotland  and  Bortb-wcst  of  Ireland. 
They  are  typical  products  of "  regional "  metamorpUsm,  and  are 
in  nearly  ^  cases  older  than  die  faesiliferous  sedimentary  rocks. 
Transitions  between  schists  and  normal  igneous  or  aedimeotary 
rocks  are  often  found.  The  Silurian  mica^chists  <rf  Bergen  in 
Norway  are  fossilHerout;  in  the  Alps  it  is  believed  that  even 
Mesozoic  rocks  pass  Uterally  into  mlca-scblsts  and  caloachiata. 
These  changes  are  regarded  as  having  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  heat,  pressure  and  folding.  It  is  often  taught  that 
gneisses  are  the  further  sUges  of  the  crystallization  of  (cUsts 
and  belong  to  a  deeper  zone  where  the  pressures  and  the  tempera- 
tures were  greater.  Igneous  rocks  also  may  be  converted  readSy 
into  schists  (e.g.  serpentine  into  lalc-scbist,  dolerite  into  horn- 
blende-ichist)  by  the  aaine  agencies. 
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Tfwre  mn  two  great  ptrnps  of  acfaists,  vii.  thcwe  xlerived  from 
•ediiacnta^  and  thoae  dcifred  from  iKneotu  rodu,  or,  ai  th^  have 
been  calladp  the  "  paraiichiati "  and  cbe  **  orthocchiiti."  The  first 
ffoup  ia  the  more  unporuot  and  includea  •ome  of  the  commoaest 
metamorphic  rodu.  In  the  paraichiita,  though  fomla  are  ex- 
ceedingly me,  eedunentaiy  itnictures  wch  as  bedding  and  the 
aitemacioa  of  laminar  of  fine  and  coarse  deposit  may  Irequ^tly 


I  nearly 

orientation.  When  the  foliation  ia  unduloae  or  sinuous  the  rocks  are 
•aid  to  be  crumpled,  and  have  wavy  splitting  surfaces  instead  of 
nearly  plane  ones.  The  development  ot  foliation  in  shaly  rocks  is 
undoubtedly  closely  aldn  to  the  production  of  cleavage  in  slates. 

The  sediiaentary  schists  or  paraachitts  have  thiree  great  sub- 
divisions, the  mica-achlsta  and  cnlorite-adusu  (which  corremond  in 
a  general  way  to  shales  or  day  rocks)  the  calc-aduata  Ompurc 
limestones)  and  the  quartz-schists  (metamorphosed  sandstones). 
In  the  mica-schists  of  this  group  biotite  or  muscovite  may  be  the 
principal  nuneral  and  often  both  are  present  in  varying  proportions: 
the  niica  has  developed  from  the  argillaceous  matter  of  the  original 
rock;  in  addition  there  ia  alwajrs  quartz  and  sometimes  wspar 
(albite  or  oUgoclase).  A  large  number  of  minerals  may  occur  as 
accessories,  <.{.  garnet,  toumiAline,  stauroUte,  andalunte,  actinoUte, 
chloritoid  or  ottrelite,  epidote,  haematite,  and  if  any  of  these  is 
abundant  ita  presence  may  be  indicated  by  the  name  pven  the  rock, 
•.g.  BUurolite-mica-achist.  The  phyllites  (q.v.)  form  a  middle  term 
between  this  group  and  the  slates;  tbey  consist  usually  of  quartz, 
white  mica  and  chlorite,  and  have  much  of  the  foliation  and 
schistosity  of  the  mica-schists.  Those  rocks  which  contain  andalunte 
and  stauroKtcJ  are  sometimes  found  in  such  associations  as  riiow 
that  they  are  due  to  contact  action  by  intrusive  igneous  masses. 
The  chlorite-schists  are  often  of  igntoas  derivation,  such  as  ash-beds 
or  fine  lavas  which  have  been  metamorphosed.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain large  octahedra  of  magnetite.  Others  are  probably  sedimentary 
rocks,  eapecially  those  which  contain  much  muscovite.  Calc-schists 
are  usually  argillaceous  limestones  in  which  a  lane  development  of 
biotite  «-  irfil«x>(ute  has  occauoned  foUatton.  Often  they  contain 
quartz  and  felspar,  sometimes  pyroxene,  amphibole,  garnet  or 
epidote.  Punt  limestones  do  not  frequently  take  on  schistose  fades. 
The  quartz-schists  consist  of  quartz  and  white  mica,  and  are  inti- 
matdy  related  to  quartzites.  Many  of  them  have  been  originally 
micaceous  or  felspathic  aand&tones-  We  may  mention  also  graphitic- 
schists  containing  dark  scaly  graphite  (often  altered  forms  of  car- 
bonaceous shales),  and  haematite-schists  which  may  represent  beds 
cf  ironstone. 

The  orthoschists  are  white  mica-schists  produced  by  the  shearing 
of  acid  rocks,  such  as  felsitc  and  porphyry.  Some  of  the  "  porphy- 
roids  "  which  have  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  a  finely  schistose 
micaceous  matrix  are  intermediate  between  porphyries  and  mica- 
schists  of  this  group.  Still  more  numerous  are-orthoschists  of  hom- 
blcndic  character  (hornblende-schists)  consisting  of  green  hornbletide 
with  often  felspar,  quartz  and  sphene  (also  rutilc,  garnet,  epidote 
or  zoisite,  biotjte  and  iron  oxides).  These  are  modified  forms  of 
basic  rocks  such  as  basalt,  dolerite  and  diabase.  Every  transition 
can  be  found  between  perfectly  normal  ophitic  dolcritcs  and  typical 
hornblende-schists,  and  occasionally  the  same  dike  or  sill  will 
provide  specimens  of  all  the  connecting  stages.  A  few  hornblende- 
schists  are  metamorphosed  gabbros;  others  have  developed  from 
dikes  or  sills  of  lamproph>Te.  Under  extreme  crushing  thc^e  br^sic 
rocks  may  be  converted  into  dark  biotite-schists,  or  greenish  ci,!  ;te- 
schists.  Tremolitc-schist  and  anthophyllite-schist  are  in  r.  ,rly 
alt  cases  the  representatives  of  the  ultra-baMc  igneous  rock-  ixh 
as  pcridotite  in  regions  of  high  metamorphism.  Talc-schl  i  ire 
of  the  same  category.  They  are  soft  and  lustrous,  with  a  pc.  .!.  irly 
smooth  feel,  and  though  often  confounded  with  mica-schists  n:.;y  be 
distinguished  by  their  richness  in  magnesia;  many  of  them  contain 
trcmoUie  or  actinolite;  others  have  residual  grains  of  olivine  or 
augite;  and  here  also  every  gradation  can  be  found  between  the 
unmodified  igneous  types  and  the  perfectly  metamorphic  schists. 
Occasionally  serpentines  become  sheared  without  yielding  talcose 
minerals;  they  are  then  known  as  serpentine-schist  and  antigorite- 
Khist,  the  latter  being  tough  leek-grecn  rocks,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. 

SCHLAOlHTWfiiT,  the  name  of  five  Gennan  sdentific  ex- 
plorers or  students  of  foreign  countries.  They  were  brothers, 
and  were  named  Hesicann  (1826-1883,  who  became  known  as 
Hermann  von  Schla^ntweit  SakUnlflnski),  Adout  (1839-1857), 
Edvaxd  (1831-1866),  Robert  (1833-1885),  and  Eira.  (1835- 
1904).  Hermann  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  X3th  of  May  1826. 
His  first  sdentific  laboius  were  studies  in  the  Alps,  carried  on 
between  1846  and  1848  in  assodation  with  his  brother  Adolf 
(bom  at  Munich  00  the  9th  of  January  iSzg).  The  publication 
of  the  UnttrsmhuHgen  iiber  die  pkysikalische  Geograpkie  der 
Alpen  in  1850  (Leipzig)  fotmded  the  scientific  reputation  of  the 
two  brothers,  aod  thdr  reputation  was  increased  by  subsequent 


investigations  in  the  same  fidd,  in  iriiich  Robert  (born  at  Mvokft 
on  the  a7th  of  October  1837)  also  took  part.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  Nem^  UniersMckmngeM  €ber  dU  pkys.  G€$g.  n. 
Geol.  dtr  Alpm  (Leqieig,  1854),  the  three  brothers  received,  ba 
the  recommmdation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  comnusBon 
(lom  the  East  India  Company  to  travd  for  srimtifir  purposes  ia 
their  territory,  and  more  particulazly  to  make  observations  on 
terrestrial  magnetism.  During  1854-1857  they  travelled,  some- 
times in  company,  sometimes  separateb''>  in  the  Deccan  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Him^yas,  (uosecuting  their  investigations 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  company's  tetritory  into  the  rcgioai 
of  the  Karakonim  and  Kucn-lnn  monntains.  Hermann  and 
Robert  were  the  first  Europeans  who  crossed  the  Koen-lnn,  and 
in  honour  of  that  achievenKnt  the  former  had  the  title  or  nmune 
of  Sakflnlflnski  bestowed  upm  him  (in  1864).  Robert  tctumed 
to  Europe  early  in  1857;  Hermann,  aJfter  a  visit  to  Nepal,  joined 
him  on  his  homeward  journey;  but  Adolf,  irtio  remained  to 
prosecute  his  cxi^orations  in  Central  Ana,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
amir  of  Kashgar  on  the  a6th  of  August.  Hermann  and  Robert 
published  in  four  volumes  the  Results  of  a  ScknUfic  Mission  te 
India  attd  High  Asia  (T^etpiig,  1860-1866).  They  had,  moreover, 
made  extenave  ethnognf>hical  and  natural  history  coUcctiont. 
Hermann  q>ent  the  last  years  of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  and 
scientific  activity,  partly  at  Munich,  partly  at  the  castle  (rf 
J&gembmg  near  Fordiheim.  He  died  at  Munich  on  the  19th  of 
January  x883.  Robert  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 
at  Giessen  in  1863.  He  paid  several  visits  to  America,  which 
furnished  him  with  material  for  such  wt^ts  as  iHe  Padjie-' 
Eisenbahn  (1870),  Die  Mormonen  (1874),  Die  PraHen  (1876),  &c^ 
all  published  at  Cologne.  He  died  at  Giessen  on  the  6th  of  June 
1S85.  Eduard,  bom  on  the  33rd  of  March  1831,  killed  in  battle 
at  Kissingen  in  1866,  made  himself  known  by  an  account 
of  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Morocco  in  1859-1860.  Emil, 
bom  on  the  7th  ci  July  1835,  wrote  several  learned  works 
relating  to  Lu^  and  Tibet.  He  died  on  the  agitk  of  October 
1904. 

SCHLAN  (Csech,  Slani),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  37  m.  N.W.  of 
Prague  by  laiL  Pop.  (1900)  9491,  mostly  Czech.  The  most 
notable  diurches  are  St  (jotthaid  (14th  century,  remodelled 
in  1782)  St  Mary,  attached  to  the  Piarist  college  (x65S-x6s8), 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  (x3th  century)  and  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  bdonging  to  the  Franciscan  friary  (1655).  Thcze 
are  extensive  coal-fidds  and  important  iron,  metal  and  machine 
industries,  together  with  the  manufactuire  of  chemicals,  aad 
coro-milling. 

Schlan — probably  the  name  of  a  castle-^wcurs  in  documents  of 
the  10th  centur..  The  town  was  probably  fmudcd  in  the  13th 
century  by  Ottakar  11.  In  the  Hussite  wars  it  took  the  utraquist 
side,  was  occupied  in  1430  by  King  Sigismund,  but  retaken  the  next 
year  by  the  trooi's  of  Prague.  These  were  expelled,  in  >435,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  by  the  Taborites  and  Orphans.  The  town  now 
remained  faithful  to  the  Taboritc  cause  till  its  oollapto  in  I434. 
The  place  was  re  forti6cd  between  1460  and  147a.  After  the  battle 
of  the  WTiite  Hill  (i6?o),  Schlan  was  granted  to  Jarodaus  Bofita  of 
Martinic,  lord  of  /^mecno,  whose  descendants  ttHl  own  the  lordship. 

SCHLANOENBAD,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
deep  and  well-wooded  vaUey  of  the  Tannus  range,  6  m.  N.W. 
of  Wiesbaden,  4)  m.  S.  of  Langenscfawalbach,  and  $  m.  E.  of 
Eltville  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stcan 
tramway.  Its  eight  thermal  springs  are  mostly  used  for  bathing, 
and  are  efficacious  in  nervous  complaints  and  feminine  cUsorders. 
There  is  a  handsome  kursaal  connected  with  the  principal  bathing 
establishment.  Permanent  population  (1905)  400,  while  ibc 
number  of  vintors  numbers  about  3500  annually. 

See  Baumann,  ScUaHgenbadt  mil  besondertr  BeriUksickUgunt 
seinrr  Kur-  und  Bd^>;4K$/a/(eff  (new  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1B94);  and 
Bertrand,  Schlangenhad  und  stint  Warmqneiien  (Heidelberg.  1878). 

SCHLE6EL,  AUGUST  WILHELM  VON  (1767-1845),  German 
poet,  translator  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  September, 
Z767,  at  Hanover,  where  his  father,  Johann  Addf  Schlegd 
(1721-1793),  was  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Hanovergymnasiumandat  the  university  of  Gdttingen.  Having 
qtent  -eome  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  banker  at 
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AnatcnUm,  he  went  to  Jeoa,  where,  in  1 796,  he  married  Karaline, 
Uw  widow  o{  the  phyiiciaa  Bobmer  (see  Scuellins,  Kasoune) 
and  in  1798  was  appointed  extraordinary  profeswr.  Here  he 
began  hit  translation  o(  Shalcespeare,  which  wa*  ullimately 
completed,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Ludwig  Tiecit,  by 
Tieck's  daughter  Dorothea  and  Graf  W.  H.  Baudissin.  This 
mdering  is  one  of  the  best  poetical  translations  in  German, 
or  indeed  in  any  language.  At  Jena  Schlegel  contributed  to 
Schiller's  periodicals  the  Hortn  and  the  tfHsouUmotmi;  and 
with  his  brother  Friedrich  he  conducted  the  Alhenatum,  the 
organ  of  the  Romantic  school  He  also  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  carried  on  a  rather  bitter  controversy  wil  h  Kottebue. 
At  this  lime  the  two  brothers  were  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  their  ideas,  and  commanded  respecb  as  the 
lead.»s  of  the  new  Romantic  criticism.  A  volume  of  their 
joint  essays  appeared  in  1801  under  the  title  Ckarakltritlikm 
tad  Kritikn.  In  i8o>  Schlegel  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered 
bciurcs  on  art  and  literature;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  Ion,  a  tragedy  in  Euripidean  style,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  suggestive  discussion  on  the  principles  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  was  followed  by  Spaniscka  Tkealtr  (>  vols.,  i8o3'-i8og), 
in  which  he  presented  admirable  translations  of  five  of  Calderon's 
plays;  and  in  another  volume,  BlutiumltaUsit  ilaliaiiscka, 
ipamiuMtr  mud  ptrtuguaisdur  PotsU  (1S04),  be  gave  translations 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian  lyrics.  In  1807  he  attracted 
much  attention  in  France  by  an  essay  in  the  French  language, 
Ctmfarauon  mtre  la  Pkidre  de  Racine  et  cdle  d'Ewipide,  in 
vhidi  he  attacked  French  classicism  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Boountic  scbooL  His  lectures  on  dramatic  art  aiul  literature 
(Vbtr  dramaliukt  KunU  und  UkratMr,  i8o9-i$ii),  which  have 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  were  delivered 
at  Vienna  in  1808.  Meanwhile,  after  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
K^roline,  in  1804,  he  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
other  ooootries  with  Madame  de  Stael,  who  owed  to  him  many 
•<  the  ideas  which  she  embodied  in  her  work,  De  F  AUetnatne. 
In  1813  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
through  whose  inBucnce  the  right  of  his  family  to  noble  rank 
was  revived.  Schlegel  was  made  a  professor  of  literature  at  the 
aaivctsity  of  Bonn  in  1818,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Sfc  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  oriental  studies,  although  he 
ODotinued  to  lecture  on  art  and  literature,  and  in  i8>8  he  Issued 
two  volumes  of  critical  writings  IKrUiiekt  Sckriflen).  In  1813- 
1830  he  published  the  journal  IndUckt  BMiothtk  (3  vols.)  and 
cdSed  (1823)  the  Bkagnad-CVa  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
(18S9)  the  RimSyana.  These  works  mark  the  beginning  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  in  Germany.  After  the  death  of  Madame 
it  SuB  Schlegel  married  (t8i8)  a  daughter  of  Professor  Faului 
«(  Heidelberg;  but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  i83t.  He  died 
at  Bonn  on  the  istb  of  May  1845.  As  an  original  poet  Schlegel 
is  unimportant,  but  as  a  poetical  translator  he  has  rardy  been 
cieelled,  and  in  criticism  he  put  into  practice  the  Romantic 
pindple  that  a  critic's  fint  duty  is  not  to  judge  from  the  stand- 
point of  superiority,  but  to  understand  and  to  "  characterise  " 
a  work  of  art. 

In  1&46-1847  Schlegcl's  Sdmtlicke  Werke  were  Issued  in  twelve 
volumes  by  E.  Booking.  There  arc  also  editions  by  the  same  editor 
«f  hi*  CEuvres  tcriUs  en  franiais  (3  vols.,  1846),  and  of  his  OpuKlda 
IsHm  scripta  (1848).  Schlcfcl's  Shakes|x-.ire  translations  have 
been  frftcn  reprinted;  the  edition  of  1871-1872  was  revised  with 
Schlegcl's  MSS.  by  M.  Bernays.  See  M.  Bcrnays.  Zur  Enlstekiaits- 
ttsckicku  dti  SckliitlscheH  Shakrspeare  (1872);  R.  Genfe,  Sckltt^ 
Mud  Skaiesfieare  ilQO^).  Schtegel's  Berlin  lectures  of  1801-1804  were 
nprintcd  from  MS.  notes  by  J.  Minor  (1884).  A  selection  of  the 
writincs  of  both  A.  \V.  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  edited  by  O.  F. 
Wabel.  will  be  found  in  Klirschner's  Deutsche  NatiomtUitereivr,  I43 
(18^).  See  especially  R.  Haym,  Romantiuke  SckuU,  and  the 
ftrtjcl*  in  (he  All^-  deutsche  Biographu:  hy  F.  Muncker. 

KHUBOEL.  JOHAmr  ELIAS  (1719-1749),  German  critic 
and  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Meissen  on  the  s8th  of  January 
1719.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpforta  and  at  the  university 
of  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1743  he  became  private 
secretary  to  his  relative,  von  Spener,  the  Saxon  ambassador 
St  the  Danish  court.  Afterwards  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
enhoaiy  at  the  academv  of  SerSe,  where  he  died  on  the  13th 


of  August  1749.  Schlegel  was  a  contributor' to  the  Bremer 
Btitrlt%e  and  for  some  time,  while  he  was  living  in  Denmark, 
edited  a  weekly  periodical,  Der  Fremde.  With  his  dramas  as 
well  as  with  his  critical  writinp  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
lor  Lessing,  by  whom  his  genius  was  warmly  appreciated.  He 
wrote  two  lively  and  well-constructed  comedies,  Der  Triumpk 
der  [ulen  Frauen  and  Die  ilutnme  Sckdnkeil,  the  former  in  prose, 
the  latter  in  alexandrines.  Hermann  and  Canul  (in  alexandrines) 
are  generally  considered  his  best  tragedies. 

His  works  were  edited  (in  5  vols..  1761-1770)  by  his  brother, 
J.  H.  Schlegel  (1724-1780).  who  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  Danish  history.  Another  brother,  I.  Adolf  Schlegel 
(1721-1793),  an  eminent  preacher,  and  author  of  some  volumes  of 
verse,  was  the  father  of  August  Wilhclm  and  Friedrich  von  Schlegel. 
J.  E.  Schlegcl's  Attkelijtlu  und  dramalurthche  Schriflen  have  been 
edited  by  J.  von  Antoniewicz  (1887).  and  a  sclcctiort  of  his  plays  by 
F.  Muncker  in  Brtmer  Beuriige,  vol.  ii.  (Kurschners  Deuluke 
Nalionallileralur.  vol.  xliv.,  1899).  See.  besides  the  biography  by 
his  brother  in  the  edition  ol  his  works.  E.  WoKT,  Johann  Eliat 
ScUtftl  (l8«9);  and  J.  Rentsch,  Joh.ann  Elias  Schlegel  als  Trauer- 
tpieUickter  (1890). 

SCHLEGEL,  KARL  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  TOH  (i77>-i82q), 
German  poet,  critic  and  scholar,  was  the  younger  brother  o( 
August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover  on 
the  loth  of  March  177s.  He  studied  law  at  Gfittingen  and 
Leipzig,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
studies.  He  published  in  1797  the  important  book  Die  Criecken 
und  Rdmer,  which  was  followed  by  the  suggestive  Gesckickle 
der  Peesie  der  Criecken  ntid  Rimer  (1798).  At  Jena,  where  he 
lectured  as  a  Privaldnent  at  the  otUversity,  he  contributed  to 
the  Allunaeum  the  aphorisms  and  essays  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Romantic  school  are  most  definitely  stated.  Here  also 
he  wrote  Luctnde  (1799),  an  unfinished  romance,  which  is  interest- 
ing as  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  practical  ethics  the  Romantic 
demand  for  complete  individual  freedom,  and  Alarcos,  a  tragedy 
(1802)  in  which,  without  much  auccen,  he  combined  romantic 
and  classical  elements.  In  1803  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
edited  the  review  Europa  (1803),  lectured  on  philosophy  and 
carried  on  Oriental  studies,  some  results  of  which  he  embodied 
in  an  epoch-making  book,  Ober  die  Sprache  und  Weitkeit  der 
Indier  (1808).  In  the  same  year  in  which  this  work  appeared, 
he  and  his  wife  Dorothea  (1763^839),  a  daughter  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from 
this  time  he  became  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  priiKiples 
of  political  and  religious  freedom.  He  went  to  Vienna  and  in 
1809  was  appointed  imperial  court  secretary  at  the  headquartera 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  At  a  later  period  he  was  councillor 
of  legation  in  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Frankfort  diet, 
but  in  1818  he  returned  to  Vienna.  Meanwhile  he  had  published 
his  collected  Gedicku  (1809)  and  two  series  of  lectures,  Ober 
die  neuere  Gesckickle  (181  x)  and  Gesckickle  der  alien  undneuen 
literalm  (1815).  After  bis  return  to  Vienna  from  Frankfort 
he  edited  Cancordia  (1820-1823),  snd  began  the  issue  of  his 
SimUidu  Werke.  He  also  delivered  lectures,  which  were  re- 
published in  hit  Pkihsopkie  da  Lebens  (1828)  and  in  his  PUIt' 
sepkie  der  Gesckickle  (r829).  He  died  on  the  nth  of  Januaiy 
1829  at  Dresden.  A  petmanent  place  in  the  history  of  Ger^a 
literature  belongs  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  his  brother  Aa^se 
Wilhelm  as  the  critical  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school,  w^k^ 
derived  from  them  most  of  its  governing  ideas  as  to  the  ctear- 
teristics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  to  the  methods  aflMHr 
exprestiott.  Of  the  two  brothers,  Friedrich  was  1 
the  more  original  genius.  He  was  the  real 
Romantic  school;  to  him  more  than  to  any  1 
the  school  we  owe  the  revolutionizing  and  j 
srhich  infloenced  so  profoundly  the  de 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  tgth  ccataji 

Friedrich  Schlegcl's  wife,  Dorothea, 
unfinished  romance,  Fhrentin  (1801),  a  - 
Dicklunten  des  MHUlallers  (3  vols.,  lite'  -«  ' 
und  UttUer  (1805),  and  a   tranfls^  «"  ^ 
Corixne  (1807-180S)— all  of  whici  ■ 
band's  name.  By  her  first  mam^ 
who  became  an  eminent  paints 
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Friedrich  Schlegel'l  Sdmttuke  Werke  appeared  in  10  vots.  (1822- 
183^):  a  second  edition  (1H46)  in  15  vols.  His  Prosaisthe  Jugtnd- 
uhrifttn  (I794-1802)  have  been  edited  by  J.  Minor  (1882.  2nd  ed. 
1906);  there  are  also  reprints  ol  Lucinde,  and  F.  Schleicrmachcr's 
VerlnuU  Brieft  liber  Liaitute,  1800  (1907).  See  R.  Haym.  Pit 
romayltiscke  3{kute  (1871  >);  1.  Rouge.  F.  Schlegel  et  la  gcnkie  du 
romantisme  aUtmaKd  (1*^04);  by  tne  same.  ErlauUrungen  zu  F. 
SckUgets  Lucindt  (1905) ;  M.  Joachimi.  Die  WcUanuhauung  der 
Rtmanlik   (1905);      W.   Glawe.   Die   Rdigioti    F.   ScUeids   C1906); 

E.  Kircher,  PhUoiopkU  d'-r  Romanlik  (1906).  On  Dorothea  Schk-gcl 
«ee  j.    M.   Raich,  Dorothea  von  Schlezcl  und  deren  Sobne  {1881): 

F.  Diebel.  Dorothea  ScUegei  ali  SchrijtstclUr  im  iittsammenhoHi  mil 
der  rema»4iicktit  ScktiU  (1905). 

SCHLEICHER,  AUGUST  (1821-1868),  Gcnnan  philologist,  was 
born  at  Meiningen  on  the  f9th  of  February  iitsi,  the  son  of  a 
medical  practitioner.  He  attended  (1835-1840)  the  gymnasium 
at  Coburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  entered  the  university  of 
Leipzig  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  exchanged  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1841  for  Tubingen.  Here  be  remained  two  years,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  famous  orientalist  Ewald,  relinquished 
the  study  of  theology  for  that  of  languages.  Proceeding  to  the 
university  of  Bonn  in  184],  he  took  bis  doctor's  degree  in  1846 
and  established  himself  as  i'r>ni<A»efi<forcomparative  philology. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  classical 
philology  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1853  was  advanced 
as  ordinary  professor  to  the  chair  of  German  and  comparative 
philology  and  Sanskrit.  While  at  Prague  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Slavonic  Unguages,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Vienna  academy  of  sciences  imdeMook  in  1852  a  journey  of 
scientific  research  into  Prussian  Lithuania,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  the  first  scientific  examination  and  description  of  the 
character  of  the  Lithuanian  language.  In  1857  he  became 
professor  of  philology  at  Jena,  where  he  lived  and  worked  until  his 
death  on  the  6th  of  December  1868.  Next  to  Franz  Bopp  (;.>.), 
the  founder  on  the  science  of  language,  no  German  savant  left 
a  more  enduring  stamp  of  bis  personality  upon  this  science  than 
did  Schleicher. 

'  His  first  scientific  work.  Zur  vergleichenden  SprachgcschichU 
(l648)_,  was  followed  by  Die  Sprachen  Europas  (1850);  but  the  hook 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  Kompendium  der  vergleiikenden  Gram- 
malik  der  indogermanischen  Spraeken  (3  pts.,  1861,  1864;  4th  cd., 
1876),  and  a  supplementary  volume,  Indogermaniscke  Ckrestomathic 
(1869).  Amon^  his  minor  wntingsare"  Zur  Morphologie  der  Sprachc" 
(in  the  Mimoircs  de  I'acadlmie  de  St.  Pitenbaurg,  1859);  Die  Par- 
winscke  Theorie  und  die  Sprack-^vissensckafl  (186^,  new  ed.  1875), 
Vber  die  Bedeutung  der  Sprache  Jiir  die  Naturgeschickte  des  Menschen 
(1865);  while  in  the  department  of  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian 
languages  the  following  may  be  mentioned ;  Formentehre  der  kirchen- 
staviscken  Sprache  (1852);    Handhuch  der  litauischen  Spracke  (with 

fjrammar,  reader  and  glossary,  1856-1857).  Besides  Lithuanian 
emends  he  published  an  edition  of  Ckristujn  Donaleitis'  Lilauiscke 
Vuktungen  (1865). 

See  S.  Lefmann.  August  Schleicher  (1870)  and  Zcitschrift  far 
tergleickende  Sprachjorschung,  vol.  xviii. 

8CHLBIDBN,  MATTHMS  JAKOB  (1804-1881),  German 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  jth  of  April  1804.  He 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in 
Hamburg  till  1831,  but  not  succeeding  be  studied  botany  and 
medicine  at  GAttingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1839  graduated  at  Jena, 
where  he  wa*  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  botany, 
bocoming  honorary  ptofeaaor  in  1846  and  ordinary  professor 
in  1850.  In  1S63  he  was  called  to  Dorpat,  but  resigned  the 
following  year  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  Uved  as  a 
private  teacher.  He  died  at  Frankfort-on-Maio  on  the  33rd  of 
June  1881.  His  title  to  remembrance  is  twofold.  Uniting  the 
labours  of  two  centuries  of  workers  in  vegetable  histology,  he 
proved  that  a  nucleated  cell  is  the  only  original  constituent 
of  the  plant  embryo,  and  that  the  development  of  all  vegetable 
tissues  must  be  referred  to  such  cells,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  epoch-making  cell  theory  of  Tbeodor  Schwaim  (7.V.);  and 
his  PrindfUt  €j  Seieniifie  BtUmy  (1843-1843),  which  went 
through  several  editions,  did  much  to  shake  the  tyranny  of  the 
purely  systematic  Linnean  school,  whose  accumulations  he  was 
accustomed  irreverently  to  describe  as  "  hay."  Despite  a 
certain  inability  to  criticize  and  verify  hisown  hypotheses,  he  gave, 
both  by  his  q)eculative  activity  and  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  technical  methods,  so  vivid  an  impulse  to  the  younger 


botanists  of  his  time  as  to  have  earned  from  Anton  de  Bary  the 
title  of  reformer  of  scientific  botany.  His  botanical  labours 
practically  ceased  after  1850,  when  he  entered  on  various  philo- 
sophical and  historical  studies. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  DANIEL  ERHST  (1768- 
1834),  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian 
army  chaplain  of  the  Reformed  confession,  and  was  bom  on  the 
list  of  November  1768  at  Bteslau.  He  was  educated  in  a 
Moravian  school  at  Niesky  in  up|>er  Lusatia,  and  at  Barby  near 
Halle.  Moravian  theology,  however,  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  him, 
and  his  doubts  rapidly  took  definite  shape.  Reluctantly  his 
father  gave  him  permission  to  leave  Barby  for  the  university 
of  Halle,  which  had  already  (1787)  abandoned  pietism  and 
adopted  the  rationalist  spirit  of  Wolf  and  Sender  (see  RAnoMAL- 
ISh).  As  a  student  he  pursued  an  independent  course  of  reading 
and  neglected  to  his  permanent  loss  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  and  the  Oriental  languages.  But  he  frequented  the  lectures 
of  Semler  and  of  J.  A.  Eberhard,  acquiring  from  the  former  the 
principles  of  an  independent  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and 
from  the  latter  his  love  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  the  same  time 
he  studied  with  great  earnestness  the  writings  of  Kant  and  Jacobi. 
He  acquired  thus  early  his  characteristic  habit  of  forming  his 
opinions  by  the  process  of  patiently  examining  and  weighing  the 
positions  of  all  thinkers  and  parties.  But  with  the  receptivity 
of  a  great  eclectic  he  combined  the  reconstructive  power  of 
a  profoundly  original  thinker.  While  yet  a  student  he  began  to 
apply  ideas  gathered  from  the  Greek  philosophers  in  a  recon- 
struction of  Kant's  system.  At  the  completion  of  his  three  years' 
course  at  Halle  he  was  for  two  years  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Count  Dohna-Schlobilten,  devekiping  in  a  cultivated  and 
aristocratic  household  his  deep  love  of  family  and  social  life. 
In  1796  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Charity  Hospital  in  BerUn. 
Having  no  scope  for  the  development  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher, 
he  sought  mental  and  spiritual  satisfaction  in  the  cultivated 
society  of  Berlin,  and  in  profound  philosophical  studies.  This 
was  the  period  in  which  be  was  constructing  the  framework  of 
his  philosophical  and  religious  system.  It  was  the  period,  too, 
when  he  made  himself  widely  acquainted  with  art,  literature, 
science  and  general  culture.  He  was  at  that  time  profoundly 
affected  by  (krman  Romanticism,  as  represented  by  his  friend 
Friedrich  SchlegeL  Of  this  his  Confidentiat  LelUrs  on  Schlegel's 
Lucindt  (Vertraiilcn  Brieje  iiber  ScUtgd'i  "  Lucinde,"  1801; 
ed.  183s;  by  Jonas  Frltnkel,  1907;  R.  Frank,  1907),  as  weU 
as  his  perilous  relation  to  Eleonore  Grunow,  the  wife  of  a  Berlin 
clergyman,  are  proof  and  illustration.  Though  his  ultimate 
princi|des  were  unchanged  he  gained  much  from  the  struggle. 
It  showed  him  much  of  the  inner  tmth  of  human  feeling  and 
emotion,  and  enriched  his  imagination  and  life  with  ideals 
ancient  and  modern,  which  gave  elevation,  depth  and  colour 
to  all  his  thought.  Meantime  he  studied  Spinoza  and  Plato, 
and  was  profoundly  influenced  by  both,  though  he  was  never 
a  Spinozist;  he  made  Kant  more  and  more  his  master,  though 
he  departed  on  fundamental  points  from  him,  and  finally  re- 
modelled his  philosophy;  with  some  of  Jacobi's  positions  he 
was  in  sympathy,  and  from  Fichle  and  Scfaclling  he  accepted 
ideas,  which  in  their  place  in  his  system,  however,  received 
another  value  and  import.  The  literary  fruit  of  this  period  of 
intense  fermentation  and  of  rapid  development  was  his  "epoch- 
making  "  book,  Redcn  iiber  dit  Reiigitn  (1799;  ed.  CSttingen, 
igo6),  and  his  "  new  year's  gift "  to  the  new  century,  the  Mon»- 
togen  (1800;  ed.  T903).  In  the  first  book  he  vindicated  for  re- 
ligion an  eternal  place  amongst  the  divine  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  distinguished  it  from  all  current  caricatures  of  it  and  allied 
phenomena,  and  described  the  perennial  forms  of  its  manifestation 
and  life  in  men  and  society,  giving  thereby  the  programme  of  his 
subsequent  theological  system.  In  the  Utnciopn  he  threw  out 
his  ethical  manifesto,  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  ideas  as  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  spirit,  and  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  mind  to  the  world  of  sense  and  imperfect  social  organizations, 
and  sketched  his  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  individual  and  society. 
From  1803  to  1804,  Schleiermacher  was  pastor  in  the  little 
Pomeraaiaa  town  of  Stolpc,    These  years  were  fuU  of  literary 
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vork,  as  well  *s  rich  in  penonal  tod  moral  progras.  He  relieved 
Ftiedrich  Schlegel  entirely  of  his  nominal  responsibinty  for 
the  truulation  of  Plato,  which  they  bad  together  undertaken 
(vols.  I-;,  1804-1810;  3rd  cd.,  1855-1861;  vol.  6,  Rtpub. 
1828;  ind  ed.,  18SS-1B62).  ■  At  the  same  time  another  work, 
Crunilinim  einer  Krilik  der  bUheri%en  SlUtnlehre  (t8o3;  md 
cd.  1834),  the  first  of  his  strictly  critical  and  philosophical 
productions,  occupied  him.  This  work  is  a  severe  criticism  of 
all  previous  moral  systems,  especially  those  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
Plato's  and  Spinoza's  5nding  most  favour;  its  leading  principles 
are  that  the  tests  of  the  soundness  of  a  moral  system  are  the 
completeness  of  its  view  of  the  laws  and  ends  of  human  life 
as  a  whole  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  subject-matter 
under  one  fundamental  principle;  and,  though  it  is  almost 
exclusively  critical  and  negative,  the  book  announces  clearly  the 
division  and  scope  of  moral  sdence  which  Schlcicimacher 
subsequently  adopted,  attaching  prime  importance  to  a 
"  GOtetlehre,"  or  doctrine  of  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by  moral 
action.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  style  of  the  book  as  well  as 
its  almost  purely  negative  results  proved  fatal  to  its  immediate 
SDCCca.  In  1804  Schleiermacher  removed  is  imiversity 
pceacber  and  professor  of  theology  to  Halle,  where  he  remained 
until  1807,  and  where  he  quickly  obtained  a  reputation  as 
professor  and  preacher,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
spite  of  the  contradictory  charges  of  his  being  atheist,  Spinozist 
and  petist.  Hi  this  period  he  wrote  his  dialogue  the  Weill- 
nachtsjtier  (1806;  4th  ed.  1850),  a  charming  production,  which 
holds  a  place  midway  between  his  Redtn  and  his  great  dogmatic 
work,  DtrckrisUicke  Claube,  and  presents  in  the  persons  of  its 
speakers  phases  of  his  growing  appreciation  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  theology  of  the  period. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  returned  to  Berlin  (1807),  was  soon 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Church  there,  and  the  next 
year  married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Willich.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Berlin  university  (1810),  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part,  he  was  called  to  a  theological  chair,  and  soon  became 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  thus  placed  in  a 
position  suited  to  his  powers  and  in  domestic  and  social  surround- 
ings adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  rich  nature.  At  the 
same  time  he  approved  himself  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
as  a  large-hearted  and  fearless  patriot  in  that  time  of  national 
calamity  and  humiliation,  acquiring  a  name  and  place  in  his 
country's  annals  with  Arndt,  Fichte,  Stein  and  Schamhorst. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  too  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  church,  and  became  the  most  powerful  advocate  of 
(be  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  divisions  of  German 
Protestantism.  The  twenty-four  years  of  his  professional 
career  in  Berlin  were  opened  with  his  short  but  important  outline 
of  I  heological  it  udy  ( Kunt  DarslcUung  da  theclotisclim  Studiums, 
1811;  >nd  ed.  1830),  in  which  he  sought  to  do  for  theology 
what  he  had  done  for  reUgion  in  his  Reden.  While  he  preached 
every  Sunday,  he  also  gradually  took  up  in  his  lectures  in  the 
university  almost  every  branch  of  theology  and  philosophy — 
New  Testament  exegesis,  introduction  to  and  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  ethics  (both  philosophic  and  Christian), 
dogmatic  and  practical  theology,  church  history,  history  of  philo- 
iophy,  psychology,  dialectics  (logic  and  metaphysics),  politics, 
pedagogy  and  aesthetics.  His  own  materials  for  these  lectures 
and  his  students'  notes  and  reports  of  them  ace  the  only  form  in 
which  the  larger  proportion  of  his  works  exist — a  circumstance 
which  has  greatly  incre.ased  the  diSiculty  of  getting  a  clear 
and  harmonious  view  of  fundamental  portions  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  system,  while  it  has  cfTcctually  deterred 
all  but  the  most  courageous  and  patient  students  from  reading 
these  posthumous  collections.  As  a  preacher  he  produced  a 
powerful  effect,  yet  not  at  all  by  the  force  of  his  oratory  but  by 
Us  intellectual  strength,  his  devotional  spirit  and  the  philo- 
sophical breadth  and  unity  of  his  thought.  In  politics  he  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  in  the  period  of 
reaction  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  was 
charged  by  the  Prussian  government  with  "  demagogic  agita- 
liOD  "  in  oonjuoclion  with  the  great  patriot  Arndt.   At  the  same 


time  he  prepared  for  the  press  Us  chief  the6lo(;ical  work  Dtr 
chrisUkkt  Glaitbe  tuek  den  CrmublUun  dtr  etantdtxhen  Kircht 
(1821-1812;  2nd  ed.,  greatly  altered,  1830-1831;  6th  ed., 
1884).  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  classical  work  Is,  that 
reUgious  feeling,  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  God  as 
communicated  by  Jesus  Christ  through  the  church,  and  not 
the  creeds  or  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  the  rationalistic  under- 
standing, is  the  source  and  law  of  dogmatic  theology.  The 
work  is  therefore  simply  a  description  of  the  facts  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  in  Its  relations  to  God,  and 
these  inward  facts  are  looked  at  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
development  and  presented  in  their  systematic  connexion.  The 
aim  of  the  work  was  to  reform  Protestant  theology  by  means 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Reden,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unreason  and  superficiality  of  bothsupematuralism  and  rational- 
ism, and  to  deliver  relij^n  and  theology  from  a  relation  of 
dependence  cm  perpetually  changing  systems  of  philosophy. 
Though  the  work  added  to  the  reputation  of  itsauthor,  it  naturally 
aroused  the  increased  opposition  of  the  theological  schools 
it  was  intended  to  overthrow,  and  at  the  same  time  Schleier* 
macher's  defence  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  frame  its  own 
liturgy  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  monarch 
or  his  ministers  brought  upon  him  fresh  troubles.  He  felt  himself 
in  Berlin  more  and  more  isolated,  although  his  church  and  his 
lecture-room  continued  to  be  largely  attended.  But  he  prose- 
cuted his  translation  of  Plato  and  prepared  a  new  and  greatly 
altered  edition  of  his  ChisUkke  Claube,  anticipating  the  latter 
in  two  letters  to  his  friend  LUcke  (in  the  Sluditn  utid  Kritiktn, 
1829), in  which  he  defended  withamasterly  hand  his  theological 
position  generally  and  his  book  in  particular  against  opponents 
on  the  right  and  the  left.  The  same  year  he  lost  his  only  son— 
a  blow  which,  he  said,  "  drove  the  nails  into  his  own  coffin." 
But  he  continued  to  defend  his  theological  position  against 
Hengstenberg's  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rationalists 
von  CoUn  and  D.  Schulz  on  the  other,  protesting  against  both 
subscription  to  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  imposition  of  a  new 
rationalistic  formulary.  In  the  midst  of  such  laboun,  and 
enjoying  still  full  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  be  was  carried 
off  after  a  few  days*  illness  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  the 
I2th  of  February  1834. 

PkUosophual  System. — A  sreat  antithesis  lies  at  the  baus  of  all 
thought  and  life-Hlut  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  of  organiira,  or 
sense,  and  intellect.  But  the  antithesis  is  not  absolute,  for  in  life 
and  being  both  elements  are  united — though  without  its  presence 
life  and  thought  would  be  impossible.  In  the  actual  world  the 
antithesis  appears  as  reason  and  nature.  In  each  of  which,  however, 
there  is  a  combination  of  its  two  elements — the  ideal  and  the  real— 
the  reason  having  a  preponderance  of  the  first  and  nature  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  second.  At  the  basis  of  nature  lies  universal 
reason  as  its  organizing  principle,  and  when  reason  becomes  a  con- 
scious power  in  man  it  finds  itself  in  conflict  as  well  as  In  harmony 
with  external  nature.  The  whole  effort  and  end  of  human  thought 
and  action  is  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  realm  and  the  power  of  this 
antithesis  In  the  Individual,  the  race  and  the  world.  Though  the 
aniitliesis  Is  real  and  Jeep,  the  human  mind  cannot  admit  its  absolute 
nature;  we  arc  compelled  to  suppose  a  transcendental  reality  or 
entity  in  which  the  real  and  the  ideal,  being  and  thought,  subject 
and  object,  are  one.  Consciousness  itself  involves  the  union  of  the 
antithetic  elements,  and  prior  to  moral  action  nature  is  found 
organized  and  reason  manifested  or  symbolized  therein.  We  are 
ourselves  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  of  thought  and 
being,  for  we  are  both,  our  scIf<onsciousne5s  supplying  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fact.  As  we  have  in  ourselves  an  instance  of  the 
identity  of  thought  and  being,  we  must  suppose  a  universal  identity 
of  tfie  ideal  and  real  behind  the  antithesis  which  constitutes  the 
world.  This  supposition  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  for  thought 
becomes  knowledge  only  when  it  corresponds  to  being.  The  sup 
position  may  be  called  a  belief,  but  it  Is  so  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
oelief  appears  in  the  religious  department,  where  it  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  action.  The  supposition  is  the  basis  of  all  ethics,  for 
wiitioui  the  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of  thought  and  reality 
action  would  be  fruitless  and  in  the  end  impossible.  It  is  above  all 
the  substance  of  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  the  unity  of  the  world,  of  the  absolute  oneness  behind  the 
infinite  multiplicity  ol  contrasts;  indeed,  it  is  the  religious  con- 
viction of  the  unity  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  truth  ol  the 
sut>positions  of  philosophy.  It  is  "  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  unity  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  world  in  God  "  which  it 
to  overcome  the  scepticism  of  the  critical  philosophy.    But,  though 
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this  unity  must  be  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  WnowledKC,  it  is  absolute 
and  transceodental.  In  contrast  with  the  "  world,'  as  the  totality 
of  being  in  its  different iat ion,  this  absolute  unity,  or  God.  in  whom 
the  real  as  manifold,  and  the  spirit  as  one.  find  their  unifying  bale, 
by  its  very  nature  is  unphenomcnal,  indefinable  and  inconceivable. 
The  idea  is  outside  the  boundary  of  thought,  though  its  ncct-ssanr 
postulate,  and  it  is  no  less  inacct.-i^ible  to  religious  feeling,  though 
It  is  its  life  and  soul.  Neither  member  of  the  antithesis  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal  must  be  conceived  as  producing  the  other;  they  are 
both  emially  existent  and  equally  constituent  elements  of  the  world; 
but  in  Cod  they  are  one,  and  therefore  the  world  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  Uim.  The  world  and  God  are  distinct,  but  correlative, 
and  neither  can  be  conceived  without  the  other.  The  world  with-iut 
God  would  be  "chaos,"  and  God  without  the  world  an  empty 
"phantasm."  But  though  God  is  transcendent  and  unkncn^.^bw 
He  is  immanent  in  the  world.  In  self -consciousness  God  is  present 
35  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  our  nature  in  every  transition  from  an 
act  of  knowledge  to  an  act  of  will,  and  vice  versa.  As  far  as  man 
b  the  unit]/  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  God  is  in  him.  He  is  al?^  in 
all  things,  inasmuch  as  In  everything  the  totality  of  the  world  and 
its  transcendental  basis  is  presupposed  by  virtue  of  their  bein^  and 
correlation.  The  unity  of  our  personal  life  amidst  the  multiplicitv 
of  its  functions  is  the  symbol  of  God's  immanence  in  the  worlo, 
though  we  may  not  conceive  of  the  Absolute  ^s  a  person.  The 
idea  of  the  world  as  the  totality  of  being  is,  like  the  correlative 
idea  of  God,  only  of  regulative  value;  it  is  transcendent,  as  «e 
never  do  more  than  make  approached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
being.  The  one  idea  is  the  transcendental  Urminus  a  quo  and  the 
other  the  transcendental  terminus  ad  quern  of  all  knowledge.  But 
though  the  world  cannot  be  exhaustively  known  it  can  be  known 
very  extensively,  and  though  the  positive  idea  of  God  must  always 
remain  unattainable  we  are  able  to  reject  those  ideas  which  involve 
a  contradiction  of  the  postulate  of  the  Absolute.  Thus  the  pan* 
theistic  and  the  theistic  conceptions  of  God  as  the  supreme  power, 
as  the  first  cause,  as  a  person,  arc  alike  unallowable,  since  tricy  all 
bring  God  within  the  sphere  of  antithesis  and  preclude  His  at>>'  1  itc 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  can  be  known  as  the  n:Am 
of  antithesis,  and  it  is  the  correlative  of  God.  Though  He  may 
not  be  conceived  as  the  absolute  cause  of  the  world,  tlie  idea  of 
atisolute  causality  as  symbolized  in  it  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
approximate  expression  of  the  contents  of  the  rcligiops  constioj*. 
ness.  The  unbroken  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  throughout  the 
world  becomes  thus  a  manifestation  of  God.  God  is  to  be  t-on^t 
only  in  ourselves  and  in  tlie  world.  He  is  completely  immanent 
in  the  universe.  It  is  impossible  that  His  causality  should  have  any 
other  sphere  than  the  world,  which  ia  the  totality  of  being.  "  No 
God  without  a  world,  and  no  world  without  God."  The  divine  omnt- 
potcnce  is  quantitatively  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  qualiiati\*ely,distinguished  from  them  only  as  the  unity 
of  infinite  causality  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  finite  phenomena. 
Throughout  the  world — not  excepting  the  realm  of  mind — absolute 
necessity  prevails.  As  a  whole  the  world  is  as  jgood  and  perfect  a« 
a  world  could  possibly  be,  andjc\'erything  in  it,  as  occupying  ha 
necessary  place  m  the  whole,  is  also  good,  evil  being  only  the  ncccs&ary 
limitation  of  individual  being. 

Schleiermachcr's  psychology  takes  as  its  basis  the  phenomenal 
dualism  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  and  regards  the  life  of  man  aa 
the  interaction  of  these  elements  with  their  interpcnetration  as  its 
infinite  destination.  The  dualism  is  therefore  not  absolute,  and, 
though  present  in  man's  own  constitution  as  composed  of  bwJy  rnd 
soul,  is  relative  only  even  there.  The  ego  is  itself  both  body  and 
soul— the  conjunction  of  both  constitutes  it;  our  "  organizaiion  " 
or  sense  nature  has  its  intellectual  element,  and  our  *'  intellect  "  its 
organic  element.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  pure  mind  "  or  "  pure 
body."  The  one  general  function  of  the  ego,  thought,  bcconw?  in 
relation  to  the  non-etjo  either  receptive  or  spontaneous  action,  ar,!  in 
both  forms  of  action  its  organic,  or  sense,  and  its  intellectual  energies 
cooperate;  and  in  relation  to  man,  nature  and  the  universe  tin  (go 
gradually  finds  its  true  individuality  by  becoming  a  part  of  t!  i.m, 
**  every  extension  of  consciousness  being  higher  life."  The  sj*' .  ific 
functions  of  the  ego,  as  determined  by  the  relative  predomin.'ince 
of  sense  or  intellect ,  are  either  functions  of  the  senses  (or  organism)  or 
functions  of  the  intellect.  The  former  fall  into  the  two  classes  o( 
feelings  (subjective)  and  pwrocptions  (objective);  the  latter,  accord- 
ing as  the  receptive  or  the  spontaneous  element  predominates,  into 
*  cognition  and  volition.  In  cognition  being  is  the  object  and  In 
volition  it  is  the  purpose  of  thought:  in  the  first  case  we  receive 
(in  our  fashion)  the  object  of  thought  into  ourselves;  in  the  latter 
we  plant  it  out  into  the  world.  Both  cognitiorj  and  volition  are 
functions  of  thought  as  well  as  forms  of  moral  action.  It  is  in  those 
two  functions  that  the  real  life  of  the  ego  is  manifested,  but  behind 
them  is  self-comciuusness  permanently  present,  which  is  always 
both  subjective  and  objectn'e — consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  non-ego.  This  self -consciousness  is  the  third  special  form  or 
function  of  thought — which  is  also  called  feeling  and  immediate 
knowledge.  In  it  we  cognize  our  own  inner  life  as  affected  by  the 
non-ego.  As  the  non-ego  helps  or  hinders,  enlarges  or  limits,  nvr 
inner  life,  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain.  Aesthetic,  moral  and  nli  i  lus 
feelings  are  respectix-ely  produced  by  the  reception  into  con.  ;  j»- 
neM  of  large  idcaa— oftturc,  mankind  and  the  world;  thoM:  fvtrlmgs 


are  the  sense  of  beinc  one  vitfatfacae  vast  object!.  RslUona  leetfasg 
therefore  is  the  bluest  form  of  thought  and  of  life;  m  it  we  ar« 
oonscious  of  our  unity  with  the  world  and  God ;  it  is  thus  the  icnte 
of  absolute  dependence.  Schleiermachcr's  doctrine  of  knowledge 
accepts  the  fuoaamcntal  priodpleof  Kant  that  knowledge  is  bounded 
by  experieDoa,  but  it  seeks  to  remove  Kant's  sceptidatti  as  to  know- 
ledge of  the  Dini  an  sick,  or  Sein,  as  Schldermacher's  tenn  is.  The 
idea  of  knowledge  or  scientific  thought  as  distinguished  from  the 
passive  form  of  thought— of  aesthetics  and  religion — is  tbougfit 
which  is  produced  by  all  thinkers  in  the  same  lorm  and  which 
corresponas  to  being.  All  knowledge  takes  the  form  of  the  concept 
{B*fnff)  or  the  judgment  {Urtiuii),  the  former  concetvinK  toe 
vanety  of  beinj:  as  a  definite  unity  and  fJuraKty.  and  the  latter 
simi^y  connecting  the  concept  with  certain  individuaJ  objects.  In 
the  concept  therefore  the  intellectual  and  in  the  judgmeot  the 
organic  or  sense  eleroent  pscdominatea.  The  universal  uniformity 
of  the  production  of  judgiaents  presupposes  the  uniformity  of  our 
relations  to  the  outward  world,  and  the  unlformityof  concepts  re^a 
similarly  on  the  likeness  of  our  inward  nature.  This  uniformity  ia 
not  based  on  the  sameness  of  either  the  intellectual  or  the  orpsnie 
functions  akme,  but  on  the  conespondence  of  the  (onns  of  tlioug^ 
mod  aensatioa  with  the  forms  of  being.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
coooept  is  that  it  oomlrinea  the  general  and  the  q>ccial,  and  the 
same  combination  recurs  in  being;  in  being  the  system  of  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  forms  answers  to  the  system  ol  concepts  asid 
the  rdation  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  mtem  of  judgments,  the 
higher  concept  answering  to  *'  force  "  ana  the  lower  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  force,  and  the  judgment  to  the  contingent  interaction  of 
things.  The  sum  of  being  condsts  of  the  two  systems  of  substantial 
forms  and  interactional  rdations,  and  it  reappears  in  the  form  of 
concept  and  judgment,  tbt  concept  representing  being  and  the 
jndgment  being  u  action.  Koowlectoe  has  under  both  forms  the 
same  object,  the  relative  difference  oitbe  two  bein^  that  when  the 
conceptual  form  predomlnatea  we  have  speculative  science  and 
when  the  form  of  judgment  prevails  we  have  empirical  o^  historic^ 
science.  Throughout  the  «<i^mfin  of  knowledge  the  tiro  forms  are 
found  in  constant  mutual  relations,  another  proof  of  the  fond*- 
mental  unity  of  thought  and  bcin^  or  of  the  objectivity  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  obvious  that  Plato,  Spiaoza  and  Kant  had  contributed 
characteristic  elements  of  their  thought  to  this  system,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  it  was  largdy  indditea  to  ScfaeUing  for  fundameotal 
conceptions. 

Etlucs. — Next  to  rdigion  and  theology  it  was  to  the  moral  worM, 
of  whidi,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  religion  and  theolocy  were  in 
his  ^rstems  only  conitituent  elements,  that  he  special^  devoted 
himsdf.  In  his  eartier  essays  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  ancient  and  modem  ethical  thinkers,  partkulaily  of  Kant 
and  Fichte,  Plato  and  SfHnosa  only  finding  tavour  an  nis  eyes. 
He  failed  to  discover  in  previous  moral  systems  any  necessary  tia^ 
in  thought,  any  oompleteness  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  moral 
action,  any  systematic  arrangement  of  iu  parts  and  any  dear  and 
distinct  treetment  of  ^>eci6c  moral  acu  and  relations.  His  own 
moral  system  is  an  attempt  to  supply  these  defidencies.  It  connects 
the  moral  world  by  a  deductive  process  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  knowledge  and  bdng;  it  offers  a  view  of  the  entire  world  of 
human  action  wluch  at  all  events  aims  at  being  exhaostive;  it 
presents  an  anangeroent  of  the  matter  of  the  science  which  tabulatea 
Its  otMistituents  after  the  modd  of  the  physical  sdenoes;  and  it 
supplies  a  sharply  defined  treatment  of  specinc  moral  phenomena  ia 
their  relation  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  human  life  as  a  whole. 
Schleiermacher  defines  ethics  as  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
reason,  or  as  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  effecu  oroduced  fay 
human  reason  in  the  workl  of  nature  and  man.  As  a  theoretical  or 
speculative  science  it  u  purely  descriptive  and  not  practicnl.  being 
correlated  on  the  one  hand  to  phyncal  science  and  on  the  other  to 
history.  Its  method  is  the  same  as  that  of  phyncal  science,  beinc 
distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by  its  matter.  The  ontofogiau 
basis  of  ethics  is  the  unity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  the  ps)xlH> 
logical  and  actual  basis  of  the  ethical  process  is  the  tendcancy  of 
reason  and  nature  to  unite  in  the  form  of  the  oomplcre  organixatioo 
of  the  latter  by  the  former.  The  end  of  the  ethical  process  is  that 
nature  (>,«.  all  that  is  not  mind,  the  human  body  as  well  as  external 
nature)  may  beopme  the  perfect  symbol  ajM  organ  of  mind* 
Conscience,  as  the  subjective  expresuon  of  the  presupposed  identity 
of  reason  and  nature  m  their  bases,  guarantees  the  practicability 
of  our  moral  vocation.  Nature  is  preordained  or  constituted  to 
become  the  symbol  and  oT]gan  of  mind,  just  as  mind  is  endowed  with 
the  impulse  to  realize  this  end.  But  the  moral  law  must  not  be 
conceived  under  the  form  of  an  "  imperative  "  or  a  "  SolUn  ";  it 
differs  from  a  law  of  nature  only  as  being  descriptive  of  the  fact 
that  it  ranks  the  mind  as  conscious  will,  or  aweckdtnktnd,  above 
nature.  Strictly  speaking,  the  antitheses  of  good  and  bad  and  of 
free  and  necessary  have  no  place  in  an  ethical  system,  but  simply 
in  history,  which  is  obliged  to  compare  the  actual  with  the  ideal, 
but  as  far  as  the  terms  "  good  '*  and  "  bad  '*  are  used  in  morab 
they  express  the  rule  or  the  contrary  of  reason,  or  the  harmony  or 
the  contrary  of  the  panicular  and  the  general.  The  idea  of  *'  free  ** 
as  opposed  to  neceasary  expresses  simply  the  fact  Uiat  the  mind 
con  propose  to  itself  ends,  though  a  man  cannot  alter  his  own  nature. 
In  oontrast  to  Kant  and  Fichte  and  modem  moral  diilosepbert 
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SJileiennlchef  rrintrodnced  and  assigned  pre-eminent  importance 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  iummwn  bonum,  or  Highest  ^ood.  It  rcpiK^ 
•ents  in  hit  mtem  the  ideal  and  aim  of  the  entire  hfe  of  man,  sup- 
laying  the  etKkal  view  of  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  relation  to 
■ooety  and  the  uoivenct  and  therewith  constituting  a  philosophy 
o(  hiitOTV  at  the  nme  time.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  the  hi'/hrat 
good  ana  of  ha  ooutitucot  ek?nicnts  (GuUr).  or  the  chief  for:  of 
the  union  <A  mtnd  and  nature,  Schleiermachcr's  system  divide  :  Jf 
into  the  (bxtrine  of  moral  ends,  the  doctrine  of  virtue  anl  ;tie 
doctrine  of  duties;  in  other  words,  &s  a  development  of  the  idua  of 
the  Mibjcction  of  nature  to  reason  it  becomes  a  description  of  the 
actual  forma  of  the  triumphs  uf  reason,  of  the  moral  power  mani- 
fested therein  and  of  the  spedhc  methods  employed.  Every  moral 
good  or  product  has  a  fourf  ild  character:  it  is  individual  and 
univenal;  it  is  an  organ  and  sn  mbol  of  the  reasont  that  is,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  individual  with  relation  to  the  community,  and 
represents  or  nanifcstB  at  well  as  classifies  and  rules  nature.  The 
first  two  characteristics  provide  for  the  funaions  and  rights  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  those  erf  the  community  or  race.  Thouv^>  A 
moral  action  may  have  these  four  characteristics  at  various  il  .  £s 
ef  strength,  it  ceases  to  be  moral  if  one  of  them  is  quite  ab^itt. 
An  mocal  {woducts  roav  be  dassified  ooconling  to  the  predominance 
<rf  one  or  the  other  of  these  characteristics.  Universal  organizing 
action  produce*  the  forms  of  intercourse,  and  universal  tyinDQL|zinK 
Action  produces  the  various  forms  of  science;  Individual  organizing 
action  yields  the  forms  of  property  and  individual  sym^i>'i  ng 
action  the  various  representations  oi  feeling,  all  these  constit  ..;ng 
the  relations,  the  productive  spheres,  or  the  social  conditions  a 
moral  action.  Moral  functions  cannot  be  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual in  isolation  but  only  in  his  relation  to  the  family,  the  state, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  society — all  forms  of  human  life  v/!iich 
ethical  science  finds  to  its  hand  and  leaves  to  the  science  of  n  ^-al 
history  to  account  for.  The  moral  process  is  accomplished  I  he 
various  sections  of  humanity  in  their  individual  spheres,  anl  ihe 
doctrine  of  virtue  deals  with  the  reason  as  the  moral  power  in  tach 
individual  by  which  the  totality  of  moral  products  is  obtained. 
Schleiermacher  classifies  the  virtues  under  the  two  forms  of  CeiinnuHi 
and  Fertiikeit,  the  first  consisting  of  the  pure  ideal  element  in  action 
and  the  second  the  form  it  assumes  in  relation  to  circumstances. 
each  of  the  two  classes  falline  respectively  into  the  two  divisions  of 
vkHsdom  and  love  and  of  intelligence  and  application.  In  his  system 
the  doctrine  of  duty  is  the  description  of  the  method  of  the  attain- 
ment of  ethical  ends,  the  conception  of  duty  as  an  imperative,  or 
obligation,  being  excluded,  as  we  have  seen.  No  action  fulfils  the 
conmtions  of  duty  except  as  it  combines  the  three  following 
antitheses:  reference  to  the  moral  idea  in  its  whole  extent  and 
likewise  to  a  definite  moral  sphere;  connexion  w^Ith  existing  con- 
ditions and  at  the  same  time  absolute  personal  production;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  entire  moral  vocation  every  moment  though  it, 
can  only  be  done  in  a  definite  sphere.  Duties  are  divided  with 
reference  to  the  principle  that  everi'  man  make  his  own  ilie  cii'ire 
moral  problem  and  act  at  the  same  time  in  an  existing  moral  society. 
This  condition  fl^ves  four  general  dasaes  of  duty:  duties  of  general 
associatton  cr  duties  wkb  reference  to  the  community  iRechlsfflickt), 
•ad  duties  of  vocation  {Ben^fspfiitkt) — both  with  a  umv^aal  re- 
ference, duties  of  the  oonsdenoe  (in  which  the  individual  is  sole 
iudgc),  and  duties  of  love  or  of  personal  association.  It  was  only 
the  first  of  the  tiuce  sections  of  the  science  of  ethics  the  doctrine 
of  moral  ends— ^hst  Schloermacher  handled  wHh  approximate 
oomplettneas;  the  other  two  sections  woe  treated  very  summarily. 
In  bis  Christian  Ethics  he  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  basu  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  instead  of  from  that  of  reason  generallyj 
the  ethical  phenomena  dealt  with  are  the  same  in  both  systems,  and 
Cftey  throw  U|;lit  on  eadi  other,  while  the  Christian  system  treats 
more  at  length  and  less  aphoristically  the  principal  ethical  realities— 
church,  state,  family,  art,  science  and  society.  Rothe,  amonpt 
other  moral  fAilosophers.  bases  his  system  substantially,  with 
importnnt  departures,  on  Schleiermachrr's.  In  Bcneke's  moral 
system  hit  fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in  its  psychological 


lUUgiMS  Syslem.-~Fmm  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Pichte,  Jacob!  xnA 
the  Romantic  school  he  had  Imbibed  a  profound  and  mystical  view 
ef  the  Inner  depths  of  the  human  personality.  The  ego,  the  petKin, 
i»  an  tndividualisation  of  universal  neeon:  and  the  primary  act  of 
srif<<OAsdousnesa  Is  the  first  conjunction  of  universal  and  individual 
life*  the  Immediate  union  or  marriage  of  tfw  universe  with  incarnated 
naeon.  Thus  every  person  beoomee  a  specific  and  original  repre- 
sentation of  the  nmverse  and  a  compendium  of  humanity,  a  mlcro- 
cosmoa  in  which  the  world  is  immediately  reflected.  While  therefore 
we  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  attain  the  I(ka  of  the  supreme  unity  of 
thought  and  beine  by  either  cocnition  or  volition,  we  can  And  it  In 
our  own  personality,  in  immediate  self-consciousness  or  (which  le 
the  same  m  Schlciermacher's  terminology)  feeling.  FseKng  in  this 
higher  sense  fas  distinguished  from  **  organic  "  senslfaility,  Emp' 
^img),  which  is  the  nunimum  of  distinct  antithetic  oonioousncss, 
the  cessation  of  the  antlthens  of  subject  and  object,  constitutes 
Bkevise  the  unity  of  our  being,  in  which  the  opposite  functions  of 
oogidtioa  and  raition  have  their  fundamental  and  permanent 
bechground  of  pereonality  and  their  transitional  Rnk.  Having 
iu  eeat  in  this  central  point ,of  our  beins.  or  indeed  consisting  w 


the  essential  fact  of  self-consdousness,  rel^ion  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  thought  and  action.  At  various  periods  of  his  life  Schleier- 
macher used  different  terms  to  represent  the  character  and  relation 
of  religious  feeling,  in  his  earlier  days  he  called  it  a  feeling  or 
intuition  of  the  universe,  consciouBness  of  the  unity  of  reason  and 
nature,  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  withlo  the  finite  and  the 
temporal.  In  later  life  he  described  it  as  the  feeling  of  atraolute 
dependence,  or,  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  consciousness  of 
bemg  in  relation  to  God.  In  our  consciousness  of  the  world  the 
feelings  of  relative  dependence  and  relative  independence  are  found; 
we  are  acted  upon,  but  we  also  react.  In  our  religious  conscious- 
ness the  latter  element  is  excluded,  and  eveiythmg  within  ana 
without  us  is  referred  to  its  absolute  cause,  that  is,  God.  But, 
when  we  call  this  absolute  cause  God.  the  name  stands  solely  as 
indicating  the  unknown  source  of  our  receptive  and  active  existence; 
on  the  one  hand  it  means  that  the  world  upon  which  we  can  react 
is  not  the  source  of  the  feeling,  on  the  other,  that  the  Absolute  is 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  fcnowled^.  This  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  can  arise  only  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  con- 
sciousness. We  derive  the  idea  of  a  totality  by  means  of  its  parts, 
and  the  transcendental  basis  of  being  comes  to  us  through  the  agency 
of  individual  phenomena.  As  in  every  affection  of  our  being  w 
individual  phenomena  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  whole 
universe,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  God  at  the  same  time 
as  its  transcendental  cause.  This  religious  feeling  is  not  know- 
ledge in  the  strict  sense,  as  it  is  purely  subjective  or  immediate; 
but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  As  immediate  knowledge, 
however,  it  is  no  more  than  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the 
world,  a  unity  which  can  never  be  reached  by  human  mquiry. 
Religious  truths,  such  as  the  determination  of  all  things  by  Godi 
are  simply  the  Implications  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
While  ttiat  feeling  is  the  characteristic  of  religion  generally,  this 
assumes  various  forms  as  the  religions  of  the  world.  The  SQ>-called 
natural  as  distinguished  from  po3iti\*e  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
reitbon,  is  a  mei^e  abstraction.  All  religions  are  positive,  or  their 
characteristics  and  value  are  mainly  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  is  conceived  and  imagined.  But  these  varying 
conceptions  with  their  religious  meaning  become  religiously  pro- 
ductive only  in  the  souls  of  religious  heroes,  who  are  the  authors  of 
new  reli^'ions,  mecUators  of  the  religious  life,  founders  of  religious 
communities.  For  religion  is  essentially  social.  It  everywhere 
forms  churches,  which  are  the  nccessaiy  mstruments  and  organs  of 
its  highest  life.  Tlie  specific  feature  of  Christianity  is  its  mediatorial 
element,  its  profound  feeling  of  the  striving  of  tfw  finite  individual 
to  reach  the  unity  of  the  infinite  whole,  and  its  conception  of  the 
way  in  which  Dctty  deals  with  this  efTort  by  mediatorial  agencies, 
which  are  both  divine  and  human.  It  is  the  religion  of  mediatorial 
salvation,  and.  as  Schleiermacher  emphatically  taught  in  his  ri[>er 
works,  of  salvation  through  the  mediation  oi  Christ;  that  is,  its 
possessors  arc  conscious  of  having  been  delivered  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
from  a  condition  in  which  their  religious  consciousness  was  overridden 
by  the  sense-consciousness  of  the  world  and  put  into  one  in  which 
it  dominates,  and  evtry-thlng  is  subordinated  to  it.  The  conscious- 
ness of  being  saved  in  this  sense  is  now  transmitted  and  mediated  by 
the  Christian  church,  but  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  its  originator,  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  original  factor  in  the  process  of  religious  de- 
velopment, and  in  so  far,  like  every  new  and  higher  stage  of  being, 
a  supernatural  revelation.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
attainment,  in  as  far  as  man's  nature  and  the  universe  were  so  con- 
stituted as  to  involve  its  production.  The  appearance  of  the  Saviour 
in  human  history  is  therefore  as  a  divine  revelation  neither  absolutely 
supernatural  nor  absolutely  beyond  reason,  and  the  controversy  of 
the  i8th  century  between  the  rationalists  and  supernaturalists  rests 
on  false  grounds,  leads  to  wrong  issues,  and  each  party  is  ri^ht  and 
wrong  (see  Rationalism),  As  regards  Christian  theology,  it  is  not 
its  business  to  formulate  and  establish  a  system  of  objective  truth, 
but  simply  to  present  in  a  clear  and  connected  form  a  given  body 
of  Christian  faith  as  the  contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
Dt^igmatic  theology  is  a  connected  and  accurate  account  of  the  doc- 
trine held  at  a  particular  time  in  a  given  section  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  such  doctrines  as  constitute  no  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  consciousness — e.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — must  be 
excluded  from  the  theological  system  of  the  evangelical  theologian. 
Ac  regards  the  relation  of  theology  and  philosophy,  it  is  not  one  of 
dependence  or  of  opposition  on  either  side,  but  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, equal  authority,  distinct  functions  and  perfect  harmony. 
Ftcling  is  not  a  mental  function  subordinate  to  cognition  or  volition, 
but  of  equal  rank  and  authority;  yet  feeling,  cognition  and  volition 
alike  conduct  to  faith  in  the  unknown  Absolute,  though  by  different 
paths  and  processes. 

The  marked  feature  of  Schleiermachcr's  ihoueht  in  every  depart- 
ment is  the  effort  to  combine  and  reconcile  in  the  unity  of  a  system 
the  antithetic  conceptions  of  other  thmkers.  He  is  realistic  and 
idi'alistic,  individualistic  and  univcrsalistic,  monistic  and  dualistic, 
sensationalist  and  intellect ualist,  naturalist  and  supernaturalist. 
rationalist  and  mystic,  gnostic  and  agnostic.  He  is  the  prince  of  the 
Vermililer  in  philosophy,  ethics,  religion  and  theology.  But  he 
docs  not  seek  to  reconcile  the  antitheses  of  thought  and  being  by 
weakening  and  hiding  the  points  of  difference;  on  the  contrary, 
he  brings  them  out  in  their  sharpest  outlines.     His  method  is  to 
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distinctly  define  the  opposing  elements  and  tlicn  to  seek  their 
harmonious  combination  oy  the  aid  of  a  deeper  conception.  Apart 
from  the  positive  and  permanent  value  of  the  higher  unities  which 
he  succeeds  in  establishing;,  the  light  and  suggest iveness  of  his  dis- 
cussions and  treatment  of  the  great  points  at  issue  in  all  the  principal 
fields  of  human  thought,  unsatisfactory  as  many  of  his  positions 
may  be  considered,  make  him  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  instructive 
of  modern  thinkers.  And.  since  the  focus  of  his  almost  universal 
thought  and  inquiry  and  of  his  rich  culture  and  varied  life  was 
religion  and  theology,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  classical  repre- 
sentative of  modern  effort  to  reconcile  science  and  philosophy  with 
religion  and  theology,  and  the  modern  world  with  the  Christian 
church. 

Schleiermacher's  collected  works  were  published  in  three  sections: 
(i)  Theological  (ii  vols.);  (2)  Sermons  (10  vols,,  ed.  1873-1874, 
5  vols.)";  (3)  Philosophical  and  Miscellaneous  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1835- 
1864).  His  Pddagogtsche  SchrifUn  were  separately  published  by 
Platz  (3rd  ed.,  1902).  Of  lives  of  him  the  best  are  his  own  corre- 
spondence. Aus  Scldeier  mac  hers  Lebcn  in  Briefcn,  published  by 
W.  Dilthey  (Berlin,  1858-1863,  in  4  vols..  Eng.  trans,  by  Rowan); 
Leben  Schleifrmackers  by  Dilthey  (vol.  i..  1S70,  the  period  from 
1768-1804):  Friedrich  Schleia-macher,  ein  Lebens-  u.  Ckarakterbild. 
by  D.  Schenkcl  (Elberfcld,  1868);  a  selection  of  the  letters  by 
M.  Rade  (Jena,  1906).  See  also  E.  von  Willick.  Aus  SchleUrmachcrs 
House,  Jugendcrinnerungcn  seines  Stiefsohnes  (1909).  The  accounts 
and  critiques  of  his  philosophy,  ethics  and  theology  are  numerous; 
some  of  the  most  valuable  arc:  J.  Schaller.  Vorlesungen  uber 
Sckleiermacker  (Halle.  1844);  G.  vVeisenborn,  Darstellung  und 
Kritik  dcT  Schleiermaclter'schen  Glauhenslekre  (1849);  F.  VoiJ4ndcr, 
Schleiermachers  Sitlenlehre  (Marburg,  1831);  W.  Bender,  Sckleier- 
mockers  Theologie  mil  ikren  pkilosopktschen  Crundla^en  (1876- 
1878);  0.  Ritschl,  SchUiermackers  Steltung  sum  Chnstenlum  in 
setnen  Reden  uber  die  Religion  (1888):  and  ScUeiermackers  Theorie 
von  der  Frdmmiekeii  (1897) ;  O.  Kirn,  Sihleiermacher  und  die  Roman- 
tik  (1895) ;  H.  BItek,  Dte  Grundlagen  der  Ckristologie  Schleiermachers 
(1898);  M.  Fi5che,r,  Sckleiermacker  (1809);  Ltilmann,  Das  Bild  des 
Ckristenlums  bei  den  grossen  deutschen  Ideatisten  (iQoO.and  Sckleier- 
macker der  Kirchenvater  der  IQ.  Jahrkunderts  (1907I;  Stephan.  Die 
Lekre  Schleiermachers  von  der  Ertdsung  (1901);  Thcile,  Schleier- 
machers Tkeologie  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegenwart  (1903); 
G.  Thirame,  Die  religions philosophischen  Prdmissen  der  Sckleier- 
macker'scken  Glaubenslehre  (1901) ;  H.  Sueskind,  Der  Einjftiss 
Sckellings  auf  die  Entwicklung  von  Sckleiermackers  System  (1909): 
F.  Kattcnbusch,  Von  Sckleiermacker  zu  Ritsckl  (1903);  E,  Cramaus- 
sel,  La  Pkilosobkie  religieuse  de  Sckleiermacker  (1909).  See  also  the 
histories  of  philosophy  and  theology  by  Zeller.Ucberweg.Chalybiius, 
Domcr,  Cass.  Lichtenberger  (Eng.  trans.,  1889),  Pflcidcrer  (Eng. 
trans..  1890).  and  the  articles  in  Hcrzog-Hauck's  Realencyk.  (O. 
Kirn),  and  Aligem.  deutsclie  Biog.  (W.  Dilthey).         (J.  F.  S.;  X.) 

SCHLEIZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  second  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Reuss,  Younger  Line,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on 
the  river  Wiesenthal,  20  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  (1905) 
5577-  It  has  a  palace,  with  a  chapel  and  a  library,  three  churches, 
one  of  them  containing  the  burial  vaults  of  the  princes,  several 
educational  establishments,  and  various  small  industries  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  toys,  sweetmeats  and  lamps.  It 
has  a  market  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

Schlciz  was  originally  a  Slav  settlement,  but  received  civic 
privileges  in  1359.  There  was  a  settlement  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  here,  and  for  some  years  previous  to  1848  the  town  was  the 

.capital  of  the  small  principality  of  Rcuss-Schlciz.    In  the  vicinity 
a  battle  was  fought,  on  the  9th  of  October  1806,  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussians. 
See  Albert!,  Aus  vergangenen  Tagen  its  Reussenlandes  und  der 

[Stadt  SchUiz  (Schlciz.  1896). 

SCHLESWIG  (Dan.  Slesvig),  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schlcswig- Hoist  ein.  It  is  situated 
"at  the  west  end  of  the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
■jSchlei,  30  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Kiel  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg 
to  Vamdrup,  on  the  Danish  frontier.  Pop.  (1905)  19,032. 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  a  single  street,  3J  m.  long, 
forming  a  semicircle  round  the  Schlei,  and  is  divided  into  the 
old  town  (Altsladt),  Holm,  Lollfuss,  and  Friedrichsberg.  The 
church  of  St  Peter,  erected  about  iioo  and  renewed  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  isth  century,  has  a  lofty  steeple  (365  fl.) 
and  contains  a  very  fine  carved  oak  rercdos  by  Hans  Briigge- 
mann,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  work  of  art  in 
Schlcswig- Hoist  ein.  Between  Friedrichsberg  and  Lollfuss  on  an 
tsland  between  the  Schlei  and  Burg  See  is  the  old  chateau 
of  Gottorp,  now  used  as  barracks.  The  former  commercial 
importance  of  the  town  has  disappeared,  and  the  Schlei  now 


affords  access  to  small  vessels  only.     Fishing,  tanning,  flour- 
milling  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industries. 

Schlcswig  (ancient  forms  SUcsthorp,  SHaswic,  i.e.  the  town 
or  bay  of  the  Slia  or  Schlei)  is  a  town  of  very  remote  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  trading  place  of  considerable  importance 
as  early  as  the  9th  century.  It  served  as  a  medium  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
was  known  to  the  Arabian  geographers.  The  first  Christian 
church  in  this  district  was  built  here  by  Ansgarius  (d.  865), 
and  it  became  the  scat  of  a  bishop  about  a  century  later.  The 
town,  which  obtained  civic  rights  in  1200,  also  became  the  seat 
of  the  dukes  of  Schlcswig,  but  its  commerce  gradually  dwindled 
owing  to  the  rivalry  of  Liibeck,  the  numerous  wars  in  which  the 
district  was  involved,  and  the  silling  up  of  the  Schlei.  At  the 
partition  of  1544  the  old  chateau  of  Gottorp,  originally  built 
in  1160  for  the  bishop,  became  the  residence  of  the  Gottorp 
line  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  family,  which  remuned  here  till 
expelled  by  the  Danish  king  Frederick  IV.  in  1713.  From  1731 
to  1846  it  was  the  scat  of  the  Danish  governor  of  the  duchies. 
In  the  wars  of  1848  and  1864  Schlcswig  wai  an  important 
strategical  point  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Danneweric 
(^.r.)  and  was  occupied  by  the  different  contending  paitiet 
in  turn.  It  has  been  the  capital  of  Schleswig-Holstein  since  tts 
incorporation  by  Prussia  in  1864. 

SeeSach,  Cesckichte  der  Sladt  Scldeswig  (Schlcswig,  1875);  and 
Jensen.  Schlcswig  und  Vmgebung  (Schlcswig,  1905). 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  a  province  in  the  north-west  of 
Prussia,  formed  out  of  the  once  Danish  duchies  of  Schlcswig, 
Holslein  and  Lauenburg,  and  bounded  \V.  by  the  North  Sea, 
N.  by  Denmark  Qutland),  E.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  LUbeck  and 
Mecklenburg,  and  S.  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  (separating 
it  from  Hanover).  It  thus  consists  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  forms  the  connecting  hok  between 
Germany  and  Denmark.  (For  map,  see  Denuakk.)  In  addition 
to  the  mainland,  which  decreases  in  breadth  from  south  to  north, 
the  province  includes  several  islands,  the  most  important  beti^ 
Alscn  and  Fehmarn  in  the  Baltic,  and  Rom,  Sylt  and  F6hr  of  the 
North  Frisian  chain  in  the  North  Sea.  The  total  area  of  the 
province  is  7338  sq.  m.,  450  of  which  belong  to  the  small  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  in  the  S.E.  comer,  while  the  rest  are  divided 
almost  equally  between  Holstein  to  the  south  of  the  Elder  and 
Schlcswig  to  the  north  of  it.  From  north  to  south  the  province 
is  about  140  m.  long,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  90  m.  in 
Holstein  to  35  m.  at  the  narrower  parts  of  Schlcswig. 

Schleswig-Holstein  belongs  to  the  great  North-German  platn.  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  which  it  affords  a  f.iithful  refxodiictioa 
in  miniature,  down  to  the  continuation  of  the  B.^ltk:  ridge  or  plateau 
by  a  rangeof  low  wooded  hills  skirting  itscastern  coast  and  culratnat- 
ing  in  the  Bungsbcrg  (538  ft.),  a  little  to  the  north  of  Eutio.  Thi» 
hilly  district  contains  the  most  productive  land  in  the  province* the 
soil  consisting  of  diluvial  drift  or  boulder  clay.  The  central  part  of 
the  province  forms  practically  a  continuation  of  the  p'eat  LQnebarg 
Heath,  and  its  thin  sandy  soil  is  of  little  use  for  cultivation.  Alocur 
the  west  coast  extends  the  "  Marshland,"  a  belt  of  rich  alluvial  khI 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  North  Sea,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  5  to  15  m.  It  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  eca* 
level,  while  at  places  it  is  below  it.  and  it  has  consequently  to  be 
defended  by  an  extensive  system  of  dykes  or  embankments  r^ 
sembling  those  of  Holland. 

The  more  ancient  ^ological  formations  arc  scarcely  met  with  in 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  contrast  between  the  two  cttttt-lines  of 
the  provmce  is  marked.  The  Baltic  coast  has  generally  steep  well- 
defined  banks  and  is  irregular,  being  pierced  by  numerous  long  and 
narrow  inlets  (Fdhrden)  which  often  afford  excellent  harbours.  The 
islands  of  Alsen  and  Fehmarn  are  separated  from  the  coast  by  narrow 
channels.  The  North  Sea  coast  is  low  and  fiat,  and  its  smooth  out- 
line is  interrupted  only  by  the  estuary  of  the  Eider  and  the  peninsula 
of  Eiderstedt.  Dunes  or  sand-hills,  though  rare  on  the  protected 
mainland,  occur  on  Sylt  and  other  islands,  white  the  small  flat 
islands  called  HaUigen  are  being  washed  away  where  not  defended 
by  dykes.  The  numerous  islands  on  the  westco.i*t  probably  formed 
part  of  the  peninsula  at  no  remote  period,  and  the  sea  between  them 
and  the  mamland  is  shallow  and  full  of  sandbanks. 

The  climate  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  mainly  determined  by  the 

firoximity  of  the  sea,  and  the  mean  annual  temperstute.  varying 
rom  45"  F.  in  the  north  to  49°  F  in  the  south,  is  rather  htgber  than 
is  usual  in  the  same  latitude.  Rain  and  foe  are  frequent,  but  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  The  Elbe  forms  the  southcitl 
boundary  of  Holstein  for  65  m.,  but  the  only  river  of  importance 
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•ilUn  the  pKwince  !•  the  Eider..whl(*  tittt  in  Holttein,  and  after 
•  course  ol  IJO  m.  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  forming  an  estuary 
S  to  13  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  (nun  ita  mouth  aa  far  aa 
Randaburs,  which  is  on  the  Kiiaer  Wilhelm  (Kid-Elbe)  canal,  which 
inteneen  Holnein.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  north-east  Holstcin, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Pliner  See  (u  sq.  m.)  and  the  Scienter 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  province  57%  i«  occupied  bjr  tilled  toirf, 
»%  by  meadows  and  pastures,  and  barely  7%  hy  forests.  The 
ocdinary  ccnals  are  all  cultivated  with  succesa  and  there  is  geoeralh' 
a  consiaerable  surplus  for  eiport.  Rape  is  grown  in  the  marsh  lands 
ai^  flax  on  the  cast  coast,  while  large  quantities  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  are  raised  near  Altona  for  the  Hamburg  and  English  markets. 
The  marsh  lands  afford  admirable  (Saature,  and  a  greater  proportion 
ol  cattW  (6;  per  too  inhabitants)  is  reared  in  SchMswig-HolMein, 
mainly  hy  amall  owners,  than  in  any  other  Prussian  proyin«.  Great 
•unben  of  cattle  are  exported  to  England.  The  Holstein  horses  are 
abo  in  lequest,  but  sheep-farming  is  comparatively  neglected. 
Bee-keeping  ifl  a  productive  industry.  The  hills  sldrtmg  the  baya 
of  the  Baltic  coast  are  generally  pleasantly  wooded,  but  the  foresu 
«e  nowhere  of  great  extent  except  in  Lauenbuig.  The  fishing  in 
die  Baltic  is  prcSuctivt;  Eckernforde  is  the  chief  fi«hing  station  in 
Prussia.  The  oysters  from  the  beds  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleawig 
are  widely  known  under  the  misnomer  of  "  Holstein  natives. 
The  mineral  resources  are  almost  confined  to  a  few  layers  of  loefc- 
lalt  near  Segeberg.  The  more  important  industrial  establishments, 
audi  as  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  tobacco  and  cloth  factories. 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  large  towns,  such  as  Altona,  Kiel  and 
Flensburg.  The  shipbuilding  of  Kiel  and  other  seaports,  however, 
M  important ;  and  lace  Is  made  by  the  peasanU  of  north  Schleawig. 
The  commerce  and  shipping  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  stimulated  by 
ha  Doaition  between  two  seas,  as  well  as  by  its  excellent  harbours 
anawatcrways,  are  much  more  prominent  than  its  manufactures. 
Kiel  is  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Prussia,  while  oversea  trade  is 
also  carried  on  by  Altona  and  ITensburg.  The  main  exports  are 
grain,  cattle,  horses,  fish  and  oysters,  in  return  for  which  come 
timber,  ooal,  salt,  wine  and  colonial  produce. 

The  population  of  the  province  in  1905  was  1,504,1481  Cora- 
prising  1,454,526  Pioteslanta,  4i,»J7  Roman  Catholics  and  3270 
Jews.  The  ftrban  and  rural  comnHinities  are  in  the  proportion 
d(  4  to  6.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Holstcincrs  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Schleswigers  are  of  genuine  German  stock,  but 
d  the  i48/x»  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  Schleawig  139,000 
are  Danish-speaking.  Among  the  Germans  the  prevalent  tongue 
b  Low  German,  but  the  North  Frisians  on  the  west  coast  of 
Schleswig  and  the  North  Sea  islands  (about  19,000  in  all)  still 
speak  a  Frisian  dialect,  which,  however,  is  dying  out.  The 
peninsula  of  Angeln,betweentheGulf  of  FlensbuigandtheSchlei, 
ii  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  English,  and 
observers  profess  to  see  a  striking  resemblance  between  this 
district  and  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  The  peasanU  of 
Dithmaischen  in  the  foutb-west  abo  retain  many  of  their 
andcnt  peculiarities.  The  boundary  between  the  Danish  and 
German  languages  is  approximately  a  line  running  from  Flensburg 
south-west  to  Jolddund  and  thence  north-west  to  Tondem  and 
the  North  Sea  coast;  not  more  than  15%  ol  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  province  Speak  Danish  as  their  mother-tongue,  but 
Uic  proportion  is  far  larger  lor  Schleswig  alone,  where  there  is 
abo  B  considerable  bilingual  population.  The  chief  educational 
institution  in  Schleswig-Hobtein  is  the  university  of  Kiel. 

Schleswig  is  the  official  capital  of  the  province,  but  Altona  and 
Kiel  are  the  largest  towns,  the  latter  being  the  chief  naval  station 
o(  Germany.  Kid  and  Friedrichsort  are  fortified,  but  the  old  lines 
of  DUppel  have  been  dismantled.  The  province  sends  10  members 
to  the  Reichstag  and  19  to  the  Prussian  Abgeotdnetenbaua  (house 
of  deputies).  The  provincial  estates  meet  in  Rendsburg. 

For  the  history  ol  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  we 

SCHIESWIO-HOLSTBIN  QuESTIOM  below. 

SCHIESWIO-HOISTEIN  QUBSTION,  the  name  given  to  the 
whole  complex  of  di[domatic  and  other  Issues  arising  in  the  19th 
century  out  of  the  relations  of  the  two  "  Elbe  duchieS,"  Schleswig 
and  HoIsUin,  to  the  Danish  crown  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
German  Confederation  on  the  other,  which  came  to  a  crisis  with 
tbc  extinction  ol  the  male  line  of  the  reigning  house  of  Denmark 
by  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VII.  on  the  ijlh  of  November 
1863.  The  central  question  was  whether  the  two  duchies  did 
or  did  not  constitute  an  integral  part  ol  the  dominions  of  the 
Danish  ciown.  with  which  they  had  been  more  or  less  inlimaUly 
tsiocialcd  lor  centuries.  This  involved  the  purely  legal  question, 


raised  by  the  death  of  the  last  common  male  heir  to  both  Denmark 
and  the  duchies,  as  to  the  proper  succession  in  the  latter,  and 
the  constitutional  questions  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
duchies  to  the  Danish  crown,  to  each  other,  and  of  Holstein  to 
the  German  Confederation.  There  was  also  the  national  tjueatioo: 
the  ancient  racial  antagonism  between  German  and  Dane,  in- 
tensi&ed  by  the  tendency,  characteristic  of  the  19th  century,  to 
the  consolidation  of  nationalities.  Lastly,  there  was  the  inter- 
national question:  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  German  powers 
involved,  and  beyond  them  the  interests  of  other  European 
states,  notably  that  of  Great  Britain  in  preventing  the  rise  of  a 
German  sea-power  in  the  north. 

To  take  the  racial  question  first,  from  time  Immemorial  the 
country  north  of  the  Elbe  had  been  the  battle-ground  of  Danes 
and  Gtiaam.  Danish  scholars  point  to  the  prevalence  of  Danish 
place-names'  far  southward  into  the  German-speaking  districts 
as  evidence  that  at  least  the  whole  of  Schleswig  was  at  one  time 
Danish;  German  scholars  claim  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  essenti- 
ally German.  That  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  or  South  Jutland 
(S9nderjylland),  bad  been  from  time  immemorial  a  Danish  fief 
was,  indeed,  not  in  dispute,  nor  was  the  fact  that  Holstein  had 
been  from  the  first  a  fief  of  tbc  Cermano-Roman  Empire.  The 
controversy  in  the  19th  century  raged  round  the  ancient  "  in- 
dissoluble "  union  of  the  two  duchies,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  It;  the  "  Eider  Danes  "'  claimed  Schleswig  as  aa 
integral  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  which,  on  the  principle  of 
the  union,  involved  the  retention  of  Holstein  also;  the  Germans 
claimed  Holstein  as  a  part  of  Germany  and,  therefore,  on  the 
same  historic  principle,  Schleswig  also.  The  history  of  the 
relations  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  thus  became  of  importance 
in  the  practical  political  question. 

Though  the  designation  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  implying  the 
fusion  CH  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol&tein  in  a  single  Prusaiaik 
province,  only  dates  from  1666,  the  history-of  the  duchies  Earfybla- 
has  since  the  14th  century  been  so  doaely  interwoven  ta—g/u, 
that  it  is  impoadble  to  treat  them  separately.  Some-  j^^i„ 
thing  must,  however,  be  said  about  their  origins  and 
their  separate  history  op  to  the  time  o(  their  first  union  under  the 
Holstein  counts. 

When  it  first  appeaia  in  history  South  Juthind  was  Inhabited  by 
mingled  Cimbri,  Aiij^lea,  Jutes  aod  FiisiaM,  upon  whom  the  Dane* 
aerdsed  an  unceasuig  pressure  from  the  north.     To  -^  , 
the  south  o(  Schleswig  what  is  now  Holstein  was  in-  ^Zi~L^ 
habited  mainly  by  Saxons,  pressed  upon  from  the  east  •** 

by  the  Wends  and  other  Slavonic  races.  These  Saxons  were  the 
last  U  their  nation  to  submit  to  Charlemagne  (804),  «(bo  put  their 
country  under  Frankish  counu,  the  limits  of  the  Empire  being 
pushed  in  810  as  far  as  the  Scklei  in  Schleswig.  Then  began  the 
secular  struggle  between  the  Danish  Idngs  and  the  German  emperors, 
and  in  934  the  German  king  Henry  I.  established  the  Mark  of 
Schleswig  (i:.iiM>  Danaram)  between  the  Eider  and  the  Schlei  as  an 
outiutt  of  Gcrynnny  apiinst  the  Danes.  South  of  this  raged  the 
ronlcsc  between  ticrmans  and  Slavs.  The  latter,  conquered  and 
Chribtianizcd,  rose  in  revolt  in  98J,  after  the  death  of  the  emperar 
Otto  II.,  and  for  a  while  reverted  to  paganism  and  independmce. 
The  Sa.xon  dukes,  however,  continued  to  rule  central  Holstdn,  and 
when  Lothair  o(  Sapplinsenburg  became  duke  of  Saxony  r^^^^^^ 

ilio6),  on  the  extinction  of  the  Bitlung  line,  he  invested  JJ"™~"» 
ul.ilf  I.  of  Schauenburg  with  the  counUhip  of  Holstcin.  frabitte. 
Ailolf  l.'s  son.  Adolf  II.  (l  138-1 164),  succeeded  in  recon- 
quering the  Slavonic  Wagri  and  founded  the  dty  and  see  of  LObcck 
to  hold  them  in  dieck.  Adolf  III.  (d.  tMj),  his  successor,  recdved 
Dilhmarachen  in  fee  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  in  1203  the 
lortunes  of  war  compelled  him  to  surrender  Holstcin  to  Vnldcmar  II, 
of  Denmark,  the  cession  being  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
in  1214  and  the  pope  in  1217.  Valdemar  appointed  Albert  of 
Orl.imunde  his  lieutenant  in  Holstein,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstcio 
question  might  have  been  thus  early  settled  but  for  Valdemar  s 
ill  fortune  in  being  taken  prisoner  in  1223.  During  his  captivity 
Albert  of  Orlamvlnde  was  beaten  at  Mblln  by  Count  Adolf  111.,  to 
whom  Valdemar  restored  his  countrfiip  as  the  price  ol  his  own 
release.  A  papal  dispensation  f.-om  oaths  taken  under  duress 
excused  a  new  war;  but  Valdemar  himsdf  was  beaten  at  Born- 
htvcde  on  the  Mnd  of  July  1237,  and  Holstdn  was  pcrmancnlly 
secured  to  the  house  of  Schauer.burg.    After  the  death  of  Adoll  IV. 


'  /.«.  place-names  aocording  to  popular  usage,  not  the  official 
names  given  in  German  maps  (r.|.  Iladerslev  for  Hadersleben) 
See  La  Queslitm  du  Slesvit.  p.  61  seq., ''  Noms  de  lieux." 

«  /.«.  the  party  at  Copenhagen  which  aimed  at  making  the  Eider, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Schleswig,  the  frontier  of  the  Daoish 
kingdom  proper. 
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in  1361,  Holstctn  was  split  up  into  several  countships  by  his  sons 
and  erandsons:  the  linea  of  Kiel,  PIdn,  Schauenburg-Pinnebergand 
Rcnosburg. 

In  1232  King  Valdcniar  I!.,  who  had  retained  the  former  German 
Mark  north  olthe  Eider,  erected  South  Jutland  (Schlcswig)  into  a 

duchy  for  his  second  son,  AlJcl.  On  the  death  of  the 
^^,  ,  lattcr's  descendant,  Duke  Eric,  in  1319.  Christopher  II. 
s'^Mb^  of  Denmark  attempted  to  seize  the  ducliy.  the  heir  of  which, 
j'Lj^-j  Valdcmar  V.,  was  a  minor;  but  Valdemar's  guardian 
'  and  uncle.  Gerhard  HI.  of  Holstein-Rcndsburg  (1304- 
1540).  surnamed  "  the  Great "  and  a  notable  warrior,  drove  back 
the  Danes  and,  Christopher  having  been  expelled,  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  election  of  Valdemar  to  the  Danish  throne.  His 
reward  was  the  duchy  of  Schlcswig  and  the  famous  charter,  known 
as  the   Constitutio    VaUUmariana.   which   laid  down   the  principle 

that  the  duchy  of  South  Jutland  was  never  to  be  incor- 

tn  «b"'     poraied  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  or  ruled  by  the  same 

'vaJd'        sovereign  (7  June  1326).    Thus  Schleswig  and  Holstcin 

f'         were  for  the  first  time  united.    The  union  was,  indeed,  as 

IS26.  yet  precarious.    In  1330  Christopher  II.  was  restored  to  his 

throne  and  Valdernar  V-  to  his  duchy,  Gerhard  having  to  be 
content  with  the  reversion  in  the  case  of  the  duke  dying  without 
issue.  Gerhard,  however,  was  assassinated  in  1340  by  a  Dane,  and 
it  was  not  till  1375.  when  the  male  lines  both  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  duchy  became  extinct  by  the  deaths  of  King  Valdcmar  IV. 
and  Duke  Valdcmar  V.,  that  the  counts  of  Holstein  seized  on  their 
inheritance,  assuming  at  the  same  time  the  style  of  "  lords  of 
Jutland."  In  1386  Queen  Margaret  allowed  their  claim  in  return 
lor  the  usual  homage  and  promise  of  feudal  service,  and  directed  that 
■  »  1-  •  o"c  o'  their  number  should  be  elected  duke  of  Schlcswig. 
7°ru°L  The  choice  fell  on  Gerhard  VI.,  grandson  of  Gerhard  lit. 
.  "'"  of  Rendsburg.  who  after  the  cxtmction  of  the  line  of  Kiel 
HoUtela,      ^'3'*'')  obtained  in   1403  the  whole  of  the  countship  of 

HoUtein.  except  the  small  Schauenburg  territories.  With 
this  begins  the  history  of  the  union  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

Gerhard  VI.  died  in  1404_,  and  soon  afterwards  war  broke  out 
between  his  sons  and  Eric  of  Pomerania,  Margaret's  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  South  Jutland  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  claim  formally  recognized  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  in  1^24.'  It  was  not  till  1410  that  the  struggle  ended 
with  the  investiture  of  Count  Adolf  Vill.,  Gerhard's  son.  with  the 
hereditary  duchy  of  Schleswig  by  Christopher  1 1 1,  of  Denmark.  On 
the  death  of  Christopher  eight  years  later.  Adolf's  influence  secured 
the  election  of  his  nephew  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg  to  the 
vacant  throne. 

On  the  death  of  Adolf  in  1459  without  issue.  King  Christian  I.. 
though  he  had  been  forced  to  swear  to  the  Constitutio  Valdemariano, 
„  succeeded  in  asserting  his  claim  to  Schleswig  in  right  of 

'r"'''  -  his  mother,  Adolf's  sister.  Instead  of  incorporating 
tb«\>idiia'  ^"''^  Juil.ind  with  the  Danish  kingdom,  however,  he 
tufxUmt'  pft^^'^'"''*-'*^  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  of  the  estates 
^  *  in  Schleswig  and  HoUtein  in  favour  of  union  to  secure 
both  countries.  On  Schleswig  the  Schauenburg  counts  had  no 
claim ;  their  election  in  Holstein  would  have  separated  the  countries: 
and  it  was  eaty  therefore  for  Christian  to  secure  his  election  both  as 
Chniierot  ^^^^  ^^  Schleswig  and  count  of  HoUtein  (5  March  1460). 
Clbe  1460  "^^^  price  he  paid  was  a  charter  of  privileges,  issued  first 
The" la-  '  ^*  ^''^  '^"'^  afterwards  at  Kiel,  in  which  he  promised 
dhsotubtt  *°  prcser\e  the  countries  for  ever  as  "  one  and  indivisible." 
vofoo.*'       ^^*^  conceded  to  the  estates  the  ri^ht  to  refuse  to  elect 

as  count  and  duke  any  Danish  pnnce  who  should  not 
undertake,  on  becoming  king,  to  confirm  their  privileges.  By 
these  privileges  the  union  between  South  Jutland  and  Holstcin, 
established  under  the  Schauenburg  line,  was  officially  recognized. 
For  external  affairs  the  two  countries  were  to  be  regarded  as  one, 
the  bishop  of  Lubeck  and  five  "  ^ood  men  "  elected  by  the  estates 
of  each  country  forming  an  advisory  and  executive  council  under 
the  duke-count.  For  internal  alTairs  duchy  and  county  were  to 
retain  their  separate  estates  and  peculiar  customs  and  laws.  Above 
all.  Holstcin  remained  a  German,  Schleswig  a  Danish  fief.  The  claims 
of  the  Schauenburg  counts  were  surrendered  for  a  money  payment ; 
Dacbvof  '^  *^*  "°'  *'"  1640,  however,  that  the  extinction  of  their 
M  Meta  ''"^  brought  Schauenburg  itself  to  the  Danish  crown. 
noweiB,     Finally,  in   1472  the  emperor  Frederick   IH.  confirmed 

Christian  I.'s  o\'erlordship  over  Dithmarschen.  and 
erected  Dithmarschen,  Holstein  and  Stormam  into  the  duchy  of 
I  lolstein. 

On  the  death  of  King  Frederick  I.  (1523-1533).  under  whom  the 
Reformation  had  been  introduced  into  the  duchies.*  occurred  the 
Subdivh  ^^^^  °^  several  partitions  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house 
sk>no/tb€  °^  OldLnburg:  ihc  elder  son.  Christian  III.,  succeeding 
diKbkM,       ^^  ^''"K  °^  Denmark,  the  voungcr.  Adolphus  (Adolf)  I.. 

founding  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Gotiorp.  In  i.sSi  a 
further  partition  was  made,  by  a  compact  signed  at  Flensburg. 
between  King  Frederick  II.  and  his  uncle  Duke  Adolphus  I  ,  under 


'  Queslton  du  Slesvi^.  p.  78 

'The  Church  (Lutheran)  was  organized  under  a  Probst  fprovo^t) 
and  consistory,  the  king  himself  assuming  the  juriadiction  of  summus 
episcopus. 


which  the  rights  of  overlordship  in  the  various  towns  and  tcrritoriet 
of  Schleswig  were  divided  between  them;  the  estates,  however, 
remained  undivided,  and  the  king  and  duke  ruled  the  country 
alternately.  To  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  Frederick  11. 
in  1582  ceded  certain  lands  in  Harderslcbcn  to  his  brother  John, 
who  founded  the  line  of  Schleswig-Sonderburg.  and  John's  grand- 
sons  again  partitioned  this  appanage,  Ernest  Gvinther  (160^1689), 
founding  the  line  of  Schleswig-Sondcrburg-Augustenburg,  and 
Augustus  Philip  (1612-1675)  that  of  Schlcswig- Oeck-GlOclcsburg 
(known  since  1825  as  Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUcksburg). 

Meanwhile  the  Goltorp  dukes  were  making  themselves  a  great 
position  in  Europe.  Frederick  III.,  duke  from  1616  to  1659. 
established  the  principle  of  primogeniture  for  his  line,  _.. 
and  the  full  sovereignty  of  his  Schlcswig  dominions  was  if,-* 
secured  to  him  by  his  son-in-law  Charles  a,,  of  Sweden  by  aLttam. 
the  convention  of  Copenhagen  (12  May  1658)*  and  to  ^ 

his  son  Christian  Albert  (d.  1694)  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  though  it 
was  not  till  after  years  of  warfare  that  Dcnmartc  admitted  the  claim 
by  the  convention  of  Altona  (30  June  1689).  Christian  Albert** 
son  Frederick  IV.  (d.  1702)  was  again  attacked  by  Denmark,  but 
had  a  powerful  champion  in  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  who  secured  his 
rights  by  the  treaty  of  Travendal  in  1700.  Frederick  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Klisiow  in  1702,  and  his  brother  Christian  Augustus 
acted  as  regent  for  his  son  Charles  Frederick  until  1718.  In  1713 
the  regent  broke  the  stipulated  neutrality  of  the  duchy  in  favour 
of  Sweden  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  seized  the  excuse  to  expel 
the  duke  by  force  of  arms.    Holstein  was  restored  to  him  by  the 

Kace  of  Fredcriksborg  in  1720,  but  in  the  following  year  Frederick 
\  was  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Schleswig  by  the  estates  and  by 
the  princes  oT  the  Augustenburg  and  Glucksburg  lines. 

The  situation  was  ultimately  simplified  by  the  marriage  of  Duke 
Charles   Frederick   with    the   tsarevna    Anna    Pavlovna,   and    the 
recognition  in  1742  of  their  son  Charles  Peter  Ulrich  ^s     _      . 
ccsarevitch  by  the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia.     For    „"J1,_ 
Peter  as  duke  of  Gottorp,  Adolphus  Frederick,  bishop    bg^g/iim 
of  LiJbcck,  son  of  Christian  Augustus,  acted  as  regent    lotl^t^ 
until  1745;  in  1751  he  became  king  of  Sweden.*    But  the    ^ucbtn, 
rulers  of  Russia  had  no  interest  in  maintaining  their  part    /^^^ 
of   Holstein  and  their  confused  and  disputed  common    ijji, 
rights  in  Jutland,  and  in  1767  the  empress  Catherine  II, 
resigned  ihrm,  by  the  treaty  of  Copennagen,  in  the  name  of  her  ion 
Paul,  who  confirmed  this  action  on  coming  of  age  in  1773.    Olden- 
burg and  Dclmcnhorst.  surrendered  by  the  Danish  king  in  com- 
pensation,  were   handed   over  to   Frederick   Augustus,  bishop  of 
Ltibcck.  the  second  son  of  Christian  Augustus,  who  thus  founded 
the  younger  line  of  the  house  of  Gottorp.    Schlcswig  and  Holstcin 
were  thus  once  more  united  under  the  Danish  king. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806,  Holstcin 
was  practically,  though  not  formally,  incorporated  in  Denmark. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  Danish  prime  minister  Count 
Bernstorff.  himself  from  Schleswig,  many  reforms  were  carried  out 
in  the  duchies,  c.|.  abolition  of  torture  and  of  serfdom;  at  the  same 
time  Danish  laws  and  coinage  were  introduced,  and  Danish  was 
made  the  official  language  for  communication  with  Copenhagen. 
Since,  however,  the  Danish  court  itself  at  the  time  was  largely  German 
in  language  and  feeling,  this  produced  no  serious  expressions  of 
resentment. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  instead  of  settling  the  Questions  involved 
in  the  relations  of  the  duchies  of  Denmark  once  for  all,*  sought  to 
stereotype  the  old  divisions  in  the  interests  of  Germany.  -^ 
The  settlement  of  1806  was  reversed,  and  while  Schleswig  if"^!^ 
remained  as  before,  Holstcin  and  Lauenbure  were  in-  fg/^ 
eluded  in  the  new  German  Confederation.  The  opening 
up  of  the  Schleswig- Holstein  question  thus  became  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  The  Germans  of  Holstein.  influenced  by  the  new  national 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  resented  more  than 
ever  the  attempts  of  the  government  of  Copenhagen  to  treat  them 
as  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  Germans  in  Schleswig,  early  tried  to  reassert  in  the  interests 
of  Gcrmanifm  the  old  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  duchies.  The 
political  atmosphere,  however,  had  changed  at  Copenhagen  also, 
and  their  demands  were  met  by  the  Danes  with  a  nationalist  temper 
as  intractable  as  their  own.  AlTairs  were  ripe  for  a  crisis,  which  the 
threatened  failure  of  the  common  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  and  the 
duchies  precipitated. 


'The  king  by  a  convention  of  the  same  date  secured  the  full 
sovereignty  for  his  own  particular  appanage  in  Schlcswig,  The 
attempt  of  the  dukes  of  Goltorp  to  partition  the  actual  government 
ol  the  duchy  broke  on  the  opposition  of  the  estates. 

•Adolphus  Frederick  had  renounced  his  rights  in  Schlcswig  by 
an  agreement  with  the  Danish  king  signed  on  the  25th  of  Apnl 

'The best  solution,  which  afteruards  had  the  support  of  Napoleon 
III.,  would  have  been  to  partition  Schlcs'.vig  on  the  linesof  nationality, 
aligning  the  Danish  part  to  Denmark,  the  German  to  HoUtein. 
This  idea,  which  subsequently  had  supporters  both  among  Danc9 
and  Germans,  proved  impracticable  later  owing  to  the  intrattable 
temper  of  the  majority  on  l>oth  side*;.  See  I.a  QurUtcn  de  Sltsvii, 
p.  X35  set]..  "  Historique  de  I'idte  d'un  partagc  du  Sle«vig." 
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Wbea  Chiiitiaa  Vm.  succeeded  U»  fatber  PMdericfc  VI. 

li  t8j9  the  elder  male  line  of  the  houH  of  Oldeabois '»<■  obvKMuly 
on  the  point  of  extinction,  the  king't  only  ion  and  heir 
having  no  cUktrcn.  Ever  since  1834,  when  joint 
,  conaultative  estates  had  been  te^staUiibed  for  the 
ducliies,  the  question  of  the  sucoessian  had  been 
ddatcd  in  tliis  assembly.  To  Getmao  opinion  the  solution 
seemed  clear  enoufh.  The  crovn  of  Denmark  could  be  inherited 
by  female  heirs;  in  the  ducbtct  the  Salic  law  had  never  been 
repealed  and.  in  the  event  of  a  faQure  of  male  heiis  to  Christian 
Viu.,  the  succession  would  pass  to  the  duke*  of  Augustenbuig.' 
Danith  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  clamoured  for  a  royal  pro- 
■ouncement  proclaimiag  the  principle  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
monarchy  and  it*  transmission  intact  to  a  single  heir,  in  accord- 
inoe  with  the  rayal  law.  To  this  Christian  Vm.  yielded  so  far 
as  to  isme  in  1846  letten  patent  dedaring  that  tb*. royal  law 
in  the  matter  of  the  succession  was  infuU  force  so  far  as  Schleswig 
was  concerned,  in  aooordance  with  the  letten  patent  of  August 
It,  I7>i,theoatho(fidelityof  Sqttember  J,i79t,theguarantees 
given  by  France  and  Gnat  Britain  in  the  same  year  and  the 
ticatiesof  1767  and  1773  with  Russia.  AstoHolstcin,  hestated 
that  certain  circumstances  prevented  him  from  giving,  in  legatd 
to  some  partsof  the  ducl>y,so  dear  a  dcddon  as  in  the  case  of 
ScUcswig.  The  piindple  of  the  independence  of  Schleswig  and 
of  its  union  with  Holstein  wese  eipressly  reaffirmed.  An  appeal 
against  this  by  the  estates  of  Holstein  to  the  German  diet 
icccived  no  attention.  The  revolutionary  year  1848  brought 
malteia  to  a  head.  On  the  sSih  of  January,  Christian  VIU. 
isned  a  rescr^  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  which,  iriiile 
pRservioc  the  autonomy  of  the  diflereat  ports  of  the  coimti7, 
iacotporated  them  for  common  purposes  in  a  single  eiganiia- 
tion.  The  estates  of  the  duchtet  replied  by  demsnding  the 
incotporstien  of  Schleswig-Hobtein,  as  a  single  constitutiooal 
state,  in  the  German  Confederation.  Frederidc  VII.,  who  had 
succeeded  his>father  at  the  end  of  January,  declared  (March  4) 
that  be  had  bo  right  to  deal  in  tUs  way  with  Schleswig,  and, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  Eider-Danish  party,  withdraw 
the  rescript  of  January  (April  4)  and  aimouncnl  to  the  people 
o(  Schleswig  (March  a7)  the  promulgation  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  duchy,  while  preserving  its  local  autonoaty, 
would  become  an  integral  part  of  Denmnrk. 

HeanwhOe,  however,  the  duchies  had  broken  out  into  open 
lusniiection;  a  provisional  government  had  been  established 
_  at  Kid;  and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  had  hurried 

Pj"'Jy  -to  Berlin  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Pntssia  in  assertmg 
■saiMS;  hisiigbts.  This  was  kt  the  veiy  crisis  of  the  revolution 
in  Bulin,  and  the  Prussian  government  saw  in  the 
fnposed  intervention  in  Denmark  in  a  popular  cause  an  excellent 
tfpHtiaaty  for  restoring  its  damaged  prestige.  Pnusiatt  troop* 
weie  aeoordingly  marched  into  Holstein;  and,  the  diet  having 
en  the  rsth  of  April  rscognized  the  provisional  government 
of  Schleswig  and  commisaoned  Fnisua  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
Gesetal  Wrangd  was  ordered  to  occupy  Schleswig  also. 

The  principlies  which  Prussia  was  commissioned  to  enforce 
u  the  mandatory  of  Germany  were:  (i)  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent states,  (s)  that  tbdr  union  was  indissoluble, 
(5)  that  they  were  hcnditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
But  the  Germans  had  reckoned  without  the  European 
powers,  whidi  wen  united  In  opposing  any  dismember- 
■eat  of  Denmark,  even  Austria  refusing  to  assist  in  enforcing 
the  Ccnnan  view.  Swedish  troops  landed  to  assist  the  Danes; 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  speaking  with  authority  as  representing 
the  dder  Gottorp  line,  pointed  out  to  King  Fmierick  William 
IV.  the  risks  of  a  collision;  Crest  Britain,  though  the  Danes 
r^iected  bci  mediation,  threatened  to  send  her  fleet  to  assist 
ia  pteserving  the  staAu  pu.  Frederidc  WiUiam  now  ordered 
Wrsngd  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  duchies;  but  the 
•metal  nfused  to  obey,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  under  the 
eoounand  not  of  the  king  of  Prussia  but  of  the  regent  of  Germany, 

*  This  was  the  amiment  of  Karl  Ssmwer.  the  German  jurist,  in 
Us  Di*  SloaUmhJtItt  itr  HcnatMmtr  SMumt  tmd  HctMin, 
published  in  1844  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg. 
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•ad  ptopeaed  Ihatf  at  least,  any  treaty  oandnded  should  be 
presaated  te  ntificstton  to  the  Frankfort  govenment.  This 
the  Dans*  refused;  aiid  negotiatioas  were  tmken  off.  Prussik 
wa*  DOW  cnnfiooted  on  the  one  side  by  the  German  nation 
nrgiag  her  clamorously  to  action,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
European  powers  with  <me  voice  threatening  the 
worst  consequences  should  she  persist.  After  painfiU  '"•■'•• 
hesitation,  Fi«derid(  William  chose  what  seemed  ^!i^ 
the  leaser  of  two  evils  and,  on  the  sfith  <rf  August  1848, 
Prussia  signed  at  Halmoe  a  convention  which  yieUcd  practicaBy 
all  the  Osnish  demands.  The  Hnlitrin  estates  appealed  to  the 
flrrtnan  patliament,  which  hotly  took  up  their  canse;  but  it 
was  soon  dear  that  the  central -government  had  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  views,  and  in  the  end  the  oonveation  was  ratified 
at  Frankfort. 

The  convention  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  truce  establishing 
» tfrnptnay  medus  sissndi,  and  the  main  issues,  left  unsettled, 
oontmued  to  b*  hotly  debated.  At  a  oonference  held  fai  London 
in  October,  Denmark  suggested  sn  anrangement  on  the  basis 
o£  a  separatioa  of  Schkawig  from  Holstein,  which  was  about 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  German  empiie,  Schleswig 
to  have  a  separate  constitution  under  the  Danish  crown.  This 
was  supported  hy  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  accepted  by 
Prussia  and  the  German  government  (S7th  January  t849).  ^s 
■egotiatioai  brake  down,  however,  on  the  refusal  of  Denmark 
to  yield  the  prindple  of  the  inriiiwilnhlf  union  with  the  Danish 
crown;  on  the  sjrd  of  Febcnsry  the  truce  was  at  an  end,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  y^ril  the  war  was  renewed.  At  this  point  the  tsar 
Intervened  in  favour  of  peace;  and  Prussia,  conscious  of  her 
restored  strength  and  weary  of  the  intiactabte  temper  of  the 
Frankfort .  govemmeot,  determined  to  take  mattcn  Into  her 
own  hands.  On  the  xoth  of  July  1849  another  truce  was  signed; 
Schleswig,  until  the  peace,  was  to  be  administeted  sepasatdy; 
under  a  mixed  romniisiiinn,  Holstein  wu  to  be  gmesaed  by  a 
vicegerent  of  the  German  empire— an  arrangement  equally 
offensive  to  German  and  Danish  sentiment.  A  settlement 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  the  Danes  still  clamoured  itr  the 
principle  of  suecessim  in  the  femslc  line  snd  union  with  Denmsric, 
the  Germans  for  that  of  succession  in  the  male  line  and  union  with 
Holstein.  In  utter  weariness  Prussia  proposed,  in  April  lisa, 
a  definitive  peace  on  the  baslsof  thesfoAsf  fiie  tMt  tiW—  and 
the  poatponement  of  all  questions  as  to  mutual  rights.  To 
Pafantnton  the  bssis  seemed  meaaingksa,  the  ptopeaed  settle- 
meat  to  settk  nothing.  The  emperor  Nicholas,  openly  disgusted 
with  Frederick  William's  weak-kneed  truckling  to  the  Revohi- 
tion,  again  intervened.  To  him  the  duke  of  Augustenbuig 
was  a  tebd;  Russia  had  guaranteed  Schleswig  to  the  Danish 
crown  by  the  treaties  of  1767  and  1773;  as  for  Holstein,  if  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  rebels  tbiere,  he 
himself  would  intervene  ss  he  had  done  in  Hungary.  The  threat 
was  reinforced  by  the  menace  of  the  European  situation. 
Austria  and  Fnnaia  were  o>  the  verge  of  war,  and  the  Sole 
hope  of  preventing  Russia  from  throwing  her  swotd  hito  the 
scale  of  Austria  lay  in  setthng  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
in  the  sense  desired  hy  her.  The  only  alternative,  an  alliance 
with  "the  devil's  nephew,"  Louis  Napoleon,  who  already 
dreamed  of  acquiring  the  Rhine  fraotier  for  France  at  tht 
price  of  his  aid  bi  establishing  German  sea-power  by  tht  ctstian 
of  the  duchies,  wss  abhoticnt  to  Frederick  WilliaiB. 
Onthe2ndotJulyi8sowassigncdatBerlinatnatyof  ^^J^ 
peace  between  Pmssia  and  Denmark.  Both  parties  nan 
reserved  all  their  antecedent  ri^ts;  but  for  Denmark 
it  was  enou^,  since  it  empowered  the  kingslake  to  restore 
Us  authority  in  Holstein  with  or  without  the  consent  of  tht 
German  Confederation, 

Danish  troops  now  marched  In  to  coerce  the  refractory  duchies) 
but  while  the  fighting  went  on  negotiations  smong  the  powers 
continued,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August  iSjo  Great  Briliin,  Fraiux, 
Ruada  and  Norway-Sweden  signed  a  protocol,  to  which  Austria 
subsequently  adhered,  approving  the  prindple  of  restoring 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  Copenhagen  govern- 
ment, which  in  May  i8si  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  com* 
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to  an  undenundiog  with  tlie  iniitbltuits  of  tbe  duchies  by 
convening  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Flensburg,  isnied  on  the 
ith  o{  December  1851  a  project  (or  the  future  organization 
tt  the  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  tlie  equality  of  its  constituent 
(tatcs,  with  a  common  ministry;  and  on  the  18th  of  Jamary 
X852  a  royal  letter  announced  the  institution  of  a  unitary  state 
which,  while  maintaining  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
Denmark,  would  increase  the  parliamentary  powersof  the  estates 
of  the  two  duchie*.  This  prodamation  was  approved  by  Prussia 
•nd  Austria,  and  by  the  German  federal  diet  in  so  far  aa  it  affected 
UoUteln  and  Lauenbuig.  The  question  of  the  succession  was 
1^  next  approached.    Only  the  question  of  the  Augus- 

'  tenburg  succession  made  an  agreement  between  the 
powers  impossible,  and  on  the  jtst  of  March  1851  the 
duke  of  Augustenburg  resigned  his  claim  in  return 
""'  for  a  money  payment.  FurthcradjustmentsfoUowed. 
After  the  renunciation  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  otheis 
of  their  eventual  rights,  Charlotte,  landgravine  of  Hesse,  sister 
of  Christian  VIII.,  and  her  son  Prince  Frederick  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  latter's  sister  I.ouise,  who  in  her  turn  trans- 
ferred them  to  her  husband  Prince  Christian  of  GlUcksbutg. 
This  arrangement  received  international  sanction  by  the  protocol 
signed  in  London  on  the  8th  of  May  1853  by  the  five  great 
powers  and  Norway  and  Sweden.'  On  the  31st  of  July  1853 
King  Frederick  VII.  gave  his  assent  to  a  law  settling  the  crown 
on  Prince  Christian,  "  prince  of  Denmark,"  and  his  heirs  male. 
The  protocol  of  London,  while  consecrating  the  principle  of 
the  integrity  of  Denmark,  stipulated  that  the  rights  of  the 
German  Confederation  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should 
remain  unaffected.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  and  left  the 
fundamental  issues  unsettled.  The  Ceitnan  federal  diet  had 
been  unrepresented  in  London,  and  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
wero  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  humiliation.  As  for  the  Danes, 
they  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  settlement,  which 
they  approved  only  in  so  far  as  it  gave  them  a  basis  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  their  unionist  scheme*.  On  the  13th 
of  February  and  the  nth  of  June  |SS4  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  oontidting  the  estates,  promulgated  special  constitutions 
for  Schleswig  and  Holstein  respectively,  under  which  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  received  certain  very  limited  powers.  On 
the  a6tll  of  July  t8s4  he  published  a  common  constitution 
g^^  for  the  whole  monarchy;  this,  which  was  little  more 
Utn^r  t'x''  '^  veiled  abatdutism,  waa  superseded  on  the  and 
ftwwi^  of  October  1855  by  a  parliamentary  constitution  of 
g*"**  a  modiSed  type.  The  legality  of  this  constitution 
^^  was  disputed  by  the  two  German  great  powers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  estatea  of  the  duchies  had  not  been  consulted 
as  promised  in  the  royal  letter  of  the  6th  of  December  1851; 
the  diet  of  the  Confederation  refused  to  admit  its  validity  so 
far  as  Hclstcin  and  Lauenburg  were  concttned  (nth  February 
1858). 

The  question  was  now  once  more  tbe  subject  of  lively  inter- 
aatiooal  debate;  but  the  European  situation  was  no  longer  so 
favourable  as  it  had  been  to  the  Danish  view.  Tbe  Crimean 
War  had  crippled  the  power  of  Russia,  and  Nicholas  I.  was  deed. 
France  was  prepared  to  sell  the  Interests  of  Denmark  in  the 
duchies  to  Pruuia  in  return  for  "  compensation*  "  to  herself 
elsewhere.  Great  Britain  alone  sided  with  the  Danes;  but 
the  action  of  Btiti^  ministers,  who  realized  the  danger  to  British 
supremacy  at  seaof  the  growthoTGermansea-powerin  the  Baltic, 
was  hampered  by  the  natural  sympathy  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  prince  consort  with  the  German  point  of  view.'  The  result 
was  that  the  German  diet,  on  the  motion  of  Bismarck,  having 
threatened  federal  intervention  (July  29),  King  Frederick  VIL 
issued  a  proclamation  abolishing  the  general  constitution  so 
far  as  it  affected  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  while  retaining  it 
for  Denmark  and  Schleswig  (November  6). 

•Henslet,  Wat  of  Europe.  S.  1151. 
,  'See  Qunn  Victoria  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  1st  oC  May  i8s».  in 
'"••rf  (pop.  cd.,  T90S).  iii.  aSo.  Compaie  the  ktteis  to  Palmerxon 
of  Slit  of  June  1849.  ii.  3J»,  and  a»nd  of  June  1850.  ii.  279.  with 
Palmenton  to  Russell,  33rd  of  June  iSjo.  and  Queen  Victoria  to 
RusKll,  ii.  sso. 


Though  even  this  concession  violated  tbe  principle  of  the 
"  indissoluble  union  "  of  the  duchies,  the  German  diet,  fully 
occupied  at  home,  determined  to  refrain  from  further  aclioa 
till  the  Danish  parliament  should  make  another  effort  to  pass  a 
law  or  budget  affecting  the  whole  kingdom  without  consulting  the 
estates  of  the  duchies.  This  contingency  arose  in  July  i860, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  estates  were  once 
more  at  open  odds  with  the  Danish  government.  The  German 
diet  now  prepared  for  armed  intervention;  but  it  was  in  no 
condition  to  carry  out  its  threats,  and  Denmark  decided,  on  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain,  to  ignore  it  and  open  negotiations 
directly  with  Prussia  and  Austria  as  independent  powers.  These 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  union  between  the  duchies,  a 
question  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Confederation.  Denmark 
replied  with  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  right  of  any  foreign  power 
to  interfere  in  her  relations  with  Schleswig;  to  which  Austria, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  smaller  German  princes,  responded 
with  a  vigorous  protest  against  Danish  infringements  of  the' 
compact  of  1851.  Lord  John  Russell  now  intervened,  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  duchies  under 
the  Danish  crown,  with'a  decennial  budget  for  common  expense* 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  four  assemblies,  and  a  supreme  coundl  of 
state  consisting  in  relative  proportion  of  Danes  and  Germans.' 
This  was  accepted  by  Russia  and  by  the  German  great  powers, 
and  Denmark  found  herself  isolated  in  Europe.  The  international 
situation,  however,  favoured  a  bold  attitude,  and  she  met  tbe 
representations  of  the  powers  with  a  flat  defiance.  The  Rtention 
of  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy  was  to  her  a 
matter  of  life  and  death;  the  German  Confederation  had  made 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  of  1852,  defining  the  intimate  n„_^^ 
relations  between  tbe  duchies,  the  excuse  for  un-  ri>«<mn 
warrantable  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  i*> 
Denmark;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  1863  a  royal  '^!TfS!' 
prodamation  was  publisbed  at  Copenhagen  repudia- 
ting the  compacts  of  1852,  and,  by  defining  the  separate 
position  of  Holstdn  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  negativing  once 
for  all  the  daims  of  Germany  upon  Schleswig.* 

Tbe  reply  of  the  German  diet  to  this  move  was  to  forward 
a  note  to  Copenhagen  Uuly  9)  demanding,  on  pain  of  federal 
execution,  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  and  the    ouhs 
grant  of  a  fresh  constitution,  based  on  the  compacts    CMua*- 
of  1852  or  on  the  British  note  of  tbe  24th  of  September    55?." 
1862.    Instead,  King  Frederick  VII.  issued  on  th*    '**'' 
28th  of  September  t863  a  new  constitution  for  "  our  kingdoia 
of  Denmark-Slesvig,"    Tbe  diet  now  resolved  on  federal  execu- 
tion; but  action  was  delayed,  partly  through  British  efforts 
at  mediation,  partly  because  Bismarck  Judged  the  time  for  a' 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  question  had  not  yet  come, 
Encouraged  by  this  hesitating  attitude,  the  Danish  parliament 
passed  the  new  constitution  on  the  r3th  of  November.  Two  day* 
later  Frederick  VIL  died. 

The  "  Protocol-King,"  Christian  IX.,  who  now  ascended  the 
throne,  was  In  a  position  of  extraordinary  difficulty.    The 

first  sovereign  act  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to 

sign  the  new  constitution.  To  sign  was  to  violate  the  a/ 
terms  of  the  very  protocol  which  Was  his  title  tonign; 
to  refuse  to  sign  was  to  place  himself  in  antagonism 
to  the  united  sentiment  of  bis  Danish  subjects.  He  cboie  what 
seemed  the  remoter  evil,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  signed 
the  constitution.  The  news  was  received  in  Germany  with 
violent  manifestations  of  exdtement  and  anger.  Frederick,  duke 
of  Augustenburg,  son  of  the  prince  who  in  1852  had  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  duchies,  now  claimed  his  rights  on  tho 
ground  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  the  rennndation.  In  Holstci* 
an  agitation  in  his  favour  had  begun  from  tbe  first,  sod  this 
was  extended  to  Schleswig  on  tbe  terms  of  the  new  Danish 
ooastitution  becoming  known.    His  claim  was  enthusiastically 

'  Note  of  Sept.  >4,  i86>.  For  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
the  dvch»!s  see  Pari.  Papers,  Isxiv.  (1863). 

*  For  this  and  later  cenespondence  see  PtrL  Pafm,  Uiv.  (1I64), 
p.40«eq. 
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Hpported  b^  the  Gennan  priacn  uid  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sedative  attHnde  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  federal  diet  decided 
to  occupy  Holstein  "  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
•jJJJJi*'  succtsskn."  On  the  J4lh  of  December  Saxon  and 
iiM»rh«  Hanoverian  troops  matched  into  the  duchy  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  supported  by 
tfaeir  picsence  apd  by  the  loyalty  of  the  HcJsteincrs  tlie  duke 
tl  At^nstenbtirg  assumed  the  government  under  the  style  of 
Duke  Flrederick  VIII.  With  this  "  lolly  "—as  Bismarck  roundly 
termed  it — Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  teeth  of  violent  public 
spinian,  would  have  nothing  to  do,  for  neither  wished  to  risk 
a  European  war.  It  was  clear  to  Bismarck  that  the 
two  powers,  as  parties  to  the  protocol  of  1851,  must 
uphold  the  succession  as  fixed  by  it,  and  that  any 
action  they  might  take  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
<i  that  compact  by  Denmark  must  be  so  "  correct "  as  to  deprive 
Eorape  of  all  excuse  for  interference.  The  publication  of  the  new 
constitution  by  Christian  DC.  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  two  powers  as  parties  to  the  signature 
d  the  ivotocol.  As  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  effective 
iatervention,  that  could  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  Austria 
had  no  dear  views.  King  William  wavered  between  his  Prussian 
Seding  and  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  duke  of  Augusten.. 
buxg.  Bismarck  alone  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  how 
to  attain  it.  "  From  the  beginning,"  he  said  later  (Rcficdietu, 
fi.  le),  "  I  kept  annexation  steadily  before  my  eyes." 

The  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  against  the  action 
of  the  German  diet,  together  with  the  proposal  of  Count  Bcust, 
as  befaaU  of  Saaony,  that  Bavaria  should  bring  forward  in  that 
assembly  a  formal  motion  for  tlie  recognition  of  Duke  Frederick's 
danas,  bdped  Bismarck  to  persuade  Austria  that  immediate 
Ktion  most  be  taken.  On  the  28th  of  December  a  motion  was 
otroduced  in  the  diet  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  calling  on  the 
Confederation  to  occupy  Schlcswig  as  a  pledge  for  tht  ohsenotue 
ty  Daatarli  of  tht  compacts  of  iS}2.  This  Implied  the  recognition 
•i  the  rights  of  Christian  IX.,  and  was  indignantly  rejected; 
whcreopon  the  diet  was  informed  that  the  Austrian  and  Prusaiaa 
govcnnnents  would  act  in  the  matter  as  independent  European 
powers.  The  agreement  between  them  was  signed  on  the 
iMh  of  January  1864.  An  article  drafted  by  Austria,  intended 
to  safeguard  the  settlement  of  1851,  was  tepUced  at  Bismarck's 
iagtaace  by  another  which  stated  that  the  two  powers  would 
Stade  only  in  concert  on  the  relations  of  the  duchies,  and  that 
Oey  would  in  no  case  determine  the  question  of  the  succession 
stve  by  mutual  consent. 

At  tlus  stage,  had  the  Danes  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Ijtnatian  and  withdrawn  from  ScUeswig  tmder  protest,  the 
European  powers  would  probably  have  intervened,  a 
congress  would  have  restored  ScUeswig  to  the  Danish 
crown,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  European  pawns, 
would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  prevent  any  attempt 
upon  it  by  the  duke  of  Holstein.  To  prevent  this 
possibOity  Bisman^  made  the  Copenhagen  government 
tcCeve  that  Great  Britain  had  threatened  Prussia  with  inter- 
vention should  hostilities  be  opened,  "  though,  as  a  matter  of 
ha,  England  did  nothing  of  the  kind."  The  cynical  stratagem 
SKixeded;  Denmark  remained  defiant;  and  on  the  ist  of 
Fchniaiy  iS6i  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  crossed  the 
Eider. 

An  invasion  of  Denmark  itself  had  not  been  part  of  the  original 
ingcanune  of  the  allies;  but  on  the  iSth  of  February  some 
Prussian  hussars,  in  the  excitement  of  a  cavalry 
skirmish,  crossed  the  frontier  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Kolding.  Bismarck  determined  to  use  this  circum- 
stance to  revise  the  whole  situation.  He  urged  upon 
Austria  the  necessity  for  a  strong  policy,  so  as  to  settle 
once  for  all  not  only  the  question  of  the  duchies  but 
the  wider  question  of  the  German  Confederation; 
and  Ansuia  reluctantly  consented  to  press  the  war.  On  the  stb 
of  March  a  fresh  agreement  was  signed  between  the  powers, 
BsMler  which  the  compacts  of  1852  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
nU,aad  the  position  of  the  duchies  within  the  Danish  monarchy 


as  a  whole  was  to  be  made  the  sotject  of  a  friendfy  understanding. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  supported  by  Russia,  France  and  Sweden,  had  intervened 
with  a  propos  J  that  the  whole  question  should  once  more  be 
submitted  to  a  European  conference.'  The  German  powers 
agreed  on  condition  that  the  compacts  of  tSsi  should  not  b« 
taken  as  a  basis,  and  that  the  duchies  should  be  bound  to  Den- 
mark by  a  personal  tie  only.  But  the  proceedings  o!  the  conference, 
which  opened  at  London  on  the  35th  of  April,  only  revealed  the 
inextricable  tangle  of  the  issues  involved.  Beust,  on  behalf 
of  the  Confederation,  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  Augusten- 
burg  claimant;  Austria  leaned  to  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of 
that  of  1851;  Prussia,  it  was  increasingly  clear,  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  the  duchies.  The  first  step  towards  the  realization 
of  this  latter  ambition  was  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  duchies,  and  this  Austria  could 
only  oppose  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  her  whole  influence  in 
Germany.  The  two  powers,  then,  agreed  to  demand  the  complete 
political  independence  of  the  duchies  bound  together  by  common 
institutions.  The  next  move  was  uncertain.  As  to  the  question 
of  annexation  Prussia  would  leave  that  <^n,  but  made  it 
clear  that  any  settlement  must  involve  the  complete  military  sub- 
ordination of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  herself.  This  alarmed  Austria, 
which  had  no  wish  to  see  a  further  extension  of  Prussia's  j^ 
already  overgrown  power,  and  she  began  to  champion  pmwim 
the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  This  con-  **i 
tingency,  however,  Bismani  had  foreseen  and  himself  i^^"" 
offered  to  support  the  claims  of  the  duke  at  the  con-  ^ 
ference  if  he  would  undertake  to  subordinate  himself  in  all  naval 
and  military  matters  to  Prussia,  surrender  Kiel  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Prussian  war-harbour,  give  Prussia  the  control  of  the  pro- 
jected North  Sea  Canal,  and  enter  the  Prussian  Customs  Union, 
On  this  basis,  with  Austria's  support,  the  whole  matter  might 
have  been  arranged  without — as  Beust  pointed  out  {Hem.  i.  979) 
—the  increase  of  Prussia's  power  beyond  the  Elbe  being  any 
serious  menace  to  Austrian  influence  in  Germany.  Fortunatdy, 
however,  for  Bismarck's  plans,  Austria'^  distrust  and  jealousy 
of  Prussia  led  her  to  oppose  this  settlement  and  at  her  instigatioa 
the  duke  of  Augustenburg  rejected  it. 

On  the  35lh  of  June  the  London  conference  broke  up  without 
having  arrived  at  any  conclusion.  On  the  a4th,in  view  of  the 
end  of  the  truce,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  arrived  at  a 
new  agreement,  the  object  of  the  war  being  now  Sj"*"' 
declared  to  be  the  complete  separation  of  the  duchies  jmJ** 
from  Denmark.  As  the  result  of  the  short  campaign 
that  followed,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed 
on  the  ist  of  August,  the  king  of  Denmark  renouncing  all  his 
rights  in  the  duchies  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  on 
the  30th  of  October  1864.  By  Article  XIX.,  a  period  of  six  yean 
was  allowed  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  might 
"  opt "  for  Dam'^  nationaUty  and  transfer  themselves  and 
their  goods  to  Denmark;  and  the  right  of  "  indigenacy  "  was 
guaranteed  to  all,  whether  in  the  kingdom  or  the  duchies,  who 
enjoyed  it  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.* 

The  Schleswig-Holsten  Question  from  this  time  onward 
became  merged  in  the  Urger  qoestion  of  the  general  relations 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  its  later  developments  are  n*ltMi 
sketched  in  the  article  Gexuaky:  History.  So  far  as  phmx  at 
Europe  was  concerned  it  was  settled  by  the  decisive  ""^i^ 
result  of  the  war  of  i8«6.  It  survived,  however,  as  *"""••' 
between  Danes  and  Germans,  though  narrowed  down  to  the 
question  of  the  fate  of  the  Danish  population  of  the  northern 
duchy.  This  question  is  of  great  interest  to  students  of  inter- 
national law  and  as  illustrating  the  practical  problems  involved 
in  the  assertion  of  the  modem  principle  of "  nationality." 

'  Pari.  Paptri  (1S64),  Ixv.  114  leq.  Beust  (Ifem.  i.  3^3)  says  that 
Queen  Victoria  pcnonally  intervened  to  prevent  British  action  in 
favour  of  Denmark. 

'  The  full  text  of  the  treaty  it  ia  £«  QtuOion  i»  SUait,  p.  17} 
et  leq.  - 
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The  position  of  the  Danc«  in  ScWeswig  after  the  cession  was  de- 
termined, so  far  as  treaty  rights  are  concerned,  by  two  instruments 
— the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (October  ^o,  1864)  and  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  (August  23,  1866).  By  Article  XlX.  of  the  former  treaty 
j.^^£j^^jjj^  subjects  domiciled  in  the  ceded  territories  had  the  right, 
within  six  years  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  of  opting 
for  the  Danish  nationalityand  transferring  themselves,  their 
families  and  their  personal  property  to  Denmark,  while 
keeping  their  landed  property  in  the  duchies.  The  last  paragraph 
of  the  Article  ran:  '*  Le  droit  d'indig<5nat,  tant  dans  le  rovaume 
de  Danemark  que  dans  les  Duch6s,  est  conservij  ^  tous  Ics  inaividus 
qui  le  posstMent  i  I'^poguc  de  l'<k:hange  dcs  ratifications  du  present 
Trait<5."  By  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  Schleswig  was 
ceded  by  Austria  to  Prussia  with  the  reservation  that  "  the  popula- 
tions of  the  North  of  Schleswig  shall  be  again  united  with  Denmark 
in  the  event  of  their  expressing  a  desire  so  to  be  by  a  vote  freely 
exercised."  Taking  advantage  of  the  terms  of  these  treaties,  about 
50,000  Danes  from  North  Schleswig  (out  of  a  total  population  of 
some  150,000)  opted  for  Denmark  and  migrated  over  the  frontier, 
pending  the  pUbisciU  which  was  to  restore  their  country  to  them. 
But  the  plebiscite  never  came.  Its  inclusion  in  the  treaty  had 
been  no  more  than  a  diplomatic  device  to  save  the  face  of  the  cmr 
peror  Napoleon  III.;  Prussia  bad  from  the  first  no  intention  of 
surrendering  an  inch  of  the  territory  she  had  conquered;  the  out- 
come of  the  Franco-German  War  made  it  unnecessary  for  her  even 
to  pretend  that  she  might  do  so;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of 
October  11,  1878,  the  clause  relating  to  the  pUbiscile  was  formally 
abrogated  with  the  assent  of  Austria. 

Meanwhile  the  Danish  *'  optants,"  disappointed  of  their  hopes, 
had  begun  to  stream  back  over  the  frontier  into  Schleswig.  By 
doing  so  they  lost,  under  the  Danish  law,  their  rights  as  Danish 
citizens,  without  acquiring  those  of  Prussian  subiects;  and  this 
disability  was  transmitted  to  their  children.  By  Article  XlX.  of 
the  Treaty  of  1864,  indeed,  they  should  have  been  secured  the  rights 
of  "  indigenacy,"  which,  while  falling  short  of  complete  citizenship, 
implied,  according  to  Danish  taw,  all  the  essential  guarantees  for 
civil  liberty.  But  in  German  law  the  right  of  Indigctmt  is  not 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  status  of  a  subject;  and  the  supreme 
court  at  Kiel  decided  in  several  cases  that  those  who  had  opted  for 
Danish  nationality  had  forfeited  their  rights  under  the  Indigenat 

fiaratjraph  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  There  was  thus  created  in  the 
rontier  districts  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  people  who  dwelt  in 
a  sort  of  political  limbo,  having  lost  their  Danish  citizenship  through 
ceasing  to  be  domiciled  in  Denmark,  and  unable  to  acquire  Prussian 
citizenship  because  they  had  failed  to  apply  for  it  within  the  six 
years  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  1864.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
rights  of  Prussian  subjects  was  due,  however,  to  causes  other  than 
the  letter  of  the  treaty.  The  Danes,  in  spite  of  every  discouragementi 
never  ceased  to  strive  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their 
national  traditions  and  language;  the  Germans  were  eaually  bent 
on  effectually  absorbing  these  recalcitrant  ".Teutons  '  into  the 
general  life  of  the  German  empire;  and  to  this  end  the  uncertain 
status  of  the  Danish  optants  was  a  useful  means.  Danish  agitators 
of  German  nationality  could  not  be  touched  so  ton^  as  they  were 
careful  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law;  pro-Danish  newspapers 
owned  and  staffed  by  German  subjects  enjoyed  immunity  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  case  of  the  "  optants  "  was  far  other.  These  unfor- 
tunates, who  numbered  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  were 
subject  to  domiciliary  visits,  and  to  arbitrary  perquisitions,  arrest 
and  expulsion.     When  the  pro-Danish  newspapers,  after  the  ex- 

Eulston  of  fievcral  "  optant '  editors,  were  careful  to  appoint  none 
ut  German  subjects,  the  vengeance  of  the  authorities  fell  upon 
"  optant  "  type-setters,  printcre  and  printers*  devils.  The  Prussian 
police,  indeed,  developed  an  almost  superhuman  caywicity  for  de- 
tecting optants:  and  smce  these  pariahs  were  mingled  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  no  household  and  no  business  was 
safe  from  official  inquisition.  One  instance  out  of  many  may  ser\e 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  offence  that  served  as  excuse  for  this  syste- 
matic official  persecution.  On  the  27th  of  April  189G  the  second 
volume  for  1805  of  the  Sdnderjyske  Aarbdger  was  confiscated  for 
having  used  the  historic  term  Sdndcrj-^land  (South  Jutland)  fof 
Schleswig.  To  add  to  the  misery,  the  Danish  government  refused 
to  allow  the  Danish  optants  ex[)cllud  by  Prussia  to  settle  in  Denmark, 
though  this  rule  was  modified  by  the  Danish  Nationality  Law  of 
1898  in  favour  of  the  children  of  optants  bom  after  the  passing  of 
the  law.  It  was  not  till  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Denmark  on  the  nth  oflaniiary  1907  that  these  intolerable 
Trtatyoi  'Conditions  were  enoed.  By  this  treaty  the  German 
4aauMry  government  undertook  to  allow  all  children  born  of 
I/,  I907»  Danish  optants  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Danish 
Nationality  Law  of  1898  to  acquire  PrussLin  nationality 
on  the  Qsual  conditions  and  on  their  own  application.  This  provision 
was  not  to  affect  the  ordinary  legal  rights  of  expulsion  as  cxenri^td 
by  either  power,  but  the  Danish  government  undertook  not  to 
refuse  to  the  children  of  Schleswig  optants  who  should  not  seek  to 
acquire  or  who  could  not  legally  acquire  Prussian  nationality  per* 
mission  to  reside  in  Denmark.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  apply 
not  only  to  the  children  of  Schleswig  optants.  but  to  their  direct 
desceodants  in  all  degrees. 


This  adjuttreentt  broucfat  about  by  the  fnemOy  __ 

between  the  couru  of  BerUn  and  Copenhagen,  Memed  to  close  the 
Uct  phase  of  the  Schleswig  question.  Yet.  so  far  from  allaying,  it 
apparently  only  served  to  embitter  the  inter-radal  feud.  The 
"  autochthonous  Germans  of  the  Nonhem  Mardies  "  rtganled  the 
new  treiuy  as  a  betrayal,  and  refused  "  to  give  the  lost  of  peace  ** 
to  th^  hereditary  enemies.  For  forty  years  Germanism,  backed 
by  all  the  weight  of  the  empire  and  impraed  with  all  the  »-eapoaa 
of  of!idal  persecution,  had  barriy  held  its  own  in4<Iorth  Schleswig; 
in  spite  of  an  enormous  emigration,  in  1905,  of  the  1^8,000  in- 
habitants of  North  Schleswig  \y9j1xo  wpolkt  Danish,  while  of  the 
German-speaking  imm^rants  it  was  found  that  more  than  a  third 
spoke  Danuh  in  the  first  generation;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fart 
tnat,  from  1864  onward,  German  had  gradually  been  substituted 
for  Danish  in  the  churches,  the  schools,  and  even  In  the  playgrouixi. 
But  the  scattered  outposts  of  Germanism  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  without  a  struggle  in  a  situation  that  threatened  them 
with  social  and  economic  extinction.  Forty  years  of  dominance* 
secured  by  official  favour,  had  filled  them  with  a  double  measure 
of  aggressive  pride  of  rsce,  and  the  question  of  the  rival  nationaUtiea 
in  &hkswig,  like  that  in  Poland,  remained  a  source  of  tfouble  And 
weakness  within  the  frontiers  of  the  German  empiie. 

Authorities. — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  vast.  From  the 
German  point  of  view  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  is  ia 
C.  Jansen  and  K.  Samwer,  SckUnoii-Holsteins  Befrenmi  (\Knesbadea, 
1897);  see  also  H.C.L.  von  Sybel,  Foundation  of  Ae  Ctrman  Bmpir$ 

iEng.  trans.,  New  York,  1890-1891);  Bismarck's  JteJUctians  cmi 
Reminiscences,  and  L.  Hahn,  Bismarck  (S  vols.,  187S-189O.  .The 
Danish  point  of  view  is  ably  and  moderately  presented  in  La  QnesHom 
dm  SUsng,  a  collection  of  essays  by  various  writers  edited  by  F.  de 
Jessen  (Copenhagen,  1906),  with  mapt  and  documents.   (W.  A-  P.) 

SCHLEnSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  III;  26  m.  S.  ol  Stranbuig  by  the 
railway  to  BascL  Pop.  (1905)  9700.  It  ponesses  two  fine 
Roman  CalhoUc  chuixhes,  a  Protestant  church,  numerous 
remains  of  its  old  walls  and  some  quaint  bouses  <rf  the  X5lh  and 
i6ifa  centuries.  It  has  a  tbeatte,  a  municipal  library,  a  gym* 
nasitun,  and  other  educational  establishments.  The  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  the  cathedral  diurch  of  ^  George,  a  fine 
Gothic  building  founded  in  the  sjth  century,  and  the  church  of  St 
Fides,  dating  from  the  ixth  cenlttry.  Its  industries  comprise 
wire-drawing*  tanning  and  saw-milling,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  fruit  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

Schlettstadt  is  a  place  of  very  early  origin.  It  was  a  royal 
residence  in  CaroUngian  times  and  became  a  free  town  of  the 
Empire  In  the  zjth  century.  In  the  X5th  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  academy,  founded  by  the  humanist  Rodolphus 
Agricola,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  revival  of  leanung 
in  this  part  of  Germany;  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  one  of  its 
students.  In  1634  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  France, 
and  it  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Vauban.  It  offered  little 
resistance,  however,  to  the  Germans  in  1870,  and  the  fortificatwns 
have  since  been  rued.  The  Hoh-Kftnigsharg,  a  great  castle 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  2475  ft.,  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
William  II.  by  the  town  of  Schlettstadt  in  1899,  and  was  com- 
pletely restor^  in  1908.  The  site  is  first  mentioned  as  bearing  a 
castle  in  the  8th  centu^. 

See  Naumann,  Die  Erooeruni  von  SchUtittadi  (Beriin,  1876);  and 
J.  C^y,  DieHeichsladt  ScHUttstadt  1490-1536  CFreibuq;  i.  B.  1900). 

SCHLEY,  WINFIELD  SCOTT  (1839-1911},  American  naval 
officer,  was  bom  at  Ridifields,  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  the 
9th  of  October  1859.  He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  i860,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  active'  service 
as  a  lieutenant  until  July  1863.  In  1867-1869  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  took  part  in  Rear> 
Admiral  John  Rodgers's  expedition  to  Korea  in  1871,  and  was 
adjutant  of  the  American  land  forces  in  the  attack  on  the  Korean 
forts  on  Salce  river  on  the  zoth  and  xith  of  Jime.  In  1872-1875 
he  was  head  of  the  department  of  modem  languages  in  the  U.S[ 
Naval  Academy.  He  was  promoted  commander  in  June  1674; 
in  1876-1879  commanded  the  "  Essex,"  most  of  the  time  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  then  until  October  1883  was  inspector  of  the 
second  lighthouse  district.  In  February  1884,  after  the  failure  ia 
1883  of  the  second  expedition  (under  Lieut.  E.  A.  Gariingtoa) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Lady  Franldin  Bay  Expedition  commanded 
by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Grccly,  Schley  was  appointed  to  command  the 
third  Greely  relief  expedition;  and  near  (Tape  Sabine  on  the 
22nd  of  June  rescued  Greely  and  six  (of  his  t^nty-four)  OMD- 
panions.  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recniitins 
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fa  1MS-1S89;  uid  In  April  1888  was  promoted  capuin.  He 
conuDanded  tlw  "  Baltiinoie  "  in  Rear-Admiral  George  Biown't 
iqiiadioa  oS  the  coast  of  Chile  in  1891.  Early  in  rSgi  he  was 
■gain  tiansfcned  to  the  lighthouse  burcaa,  and  nntil  February 
1895  was  iiapetior  of  the  third  hothouse  district;  and  in 
1897-1898  be  was  a  member  (and  chairman)  of  the  Ughthoose 
Boaid.  Hewasoomniissionedcommodoreonthe6thofFebraaiy 
1898,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  although  lowest  on  the  list  of 
oommodores,  be  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  flying  squadron," 
with  the  "  Brooklyn  "  as  his  flagship,  for  service  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  command  of  the  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 
was  taken  from  Schley  by  Acting  Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson 
on  the  ist  of  June.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago  on  the  3rd  of  July 
Schley,  in  Sampson's  absence,  was  the  senior  officer  and  the 
"  BrooUyn  "  did  especial  service,  with  the  "  Oregon,"  in  over- 
hauling and  disabling  the  "  Cifstobal  Colin."  On  the  lOth  of 
Angnst  Schley  was  advanced  six  numbers  and  was  made  rear- 
admiral  for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle." 
On  the  t9tb  he  was  appointed  a  commissbner  of  the  United 
Slates  to  arrange  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico.  When  the 
Navy  Department  recommended  that  Sampson  be  promoted 
eight  numbers  and  over  the  bead  of  Schley,  who  had  ranked  him 
for  forty-two  years,  there  was  a  bitter  controversy,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  oonfirm  die  promotion.  On  the  14th  of  April  1899 
Schley  was  commiasianed  rcar-admiml,  ranking  as  major-general. 
In  November  1899  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Station,  and  in  October  igoi  he  retired  from  active  service  upon 
teaching  the  age  limit.  At  his  request,  because  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  E.  S.  Haday's  HUitry  tfUu  Sary,  a  court 
of  inquiry  investigated  Schley's  conduct  before  and  during  the 
battle  of  Santiago;  on  the  13th  of  December  1901  the  court 
pcooounced  Schley  guilty  of  delay  in  locating  Ccrvera's  squadron, 
of  careleasncss  fai  endangering  the  "Texas"  by  a  peculiar 
"  lo^  "  movement  or  ttim  of  the  "Brooklyn"  which  blanketed 
the  fire  of  other  American  vessels,  and  of  disobedience  to  a 
departmental  order  of  the  95th  of  May,  but  it  recommended 
that  no  action  be  taken.  Admiral  ScUey  filed  a  protest  against 
the  court's  findings,  which,  however,  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ScUey  wrote,  with  James  Russell  Sofcy,  Tlu  Xtieiit  if  Cndy 
(New  York,  188;).  See  Schley's  Party-fite  Ytors  umUr  the  Flat 
(New  York,  1904). 

ICHUniAinf,  BBnnilCH  (1832-1890),  Cierman  archaeo- 
logist, was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January  i8»  at  Neu  Buckow  in 
Hecklenburg-Scfawerin,  the  son  of  a  poor  pastor.  He  has 
stated  in  his  autobiography  that  through  all  fais  early  years 
of  struK'^i  when  he  was  successively  grocer's  apprentice  at 
Ffirstenbcrg,  cabin-boy  on  the  "  Dorothea  "  bound  for  Venezuela, 
and,  after  her  wreck,  office  attendant  and  then  book-keeper  in 
Amsterdam,  he  nourhhed  >  pa.«ion  for  the  Homeric  story  and 
an  ambition  to  become  a  great  linguist.  In  the  end,  thanks  to  an 
unusually  powerful  memory,  and  determined  energy,  be  acquired 
a  knowlolge  of  seven  or  eight  tongues  besides  his  own,  including 
ancient  and  modem  Greek.  The  house  of  B.  H.  Schroder  of 
Amst^dam  sent  him  b  1846  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  estab- 
lished >  business  of  his  own  and  embarked  in  the  Indigo  trade. 
Be  made  a  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  partly  as  a 
military  contractor.  Happening  to  be  in  California  when  made 
a  state  of  the  Union,  In  1 8  50,  he  became  and  remained  an  American 
dtizen.  After  travels  in  Greece,  Tunisia,  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  writing  a  short  sketch  of  the  last  ^o  countries,  he 
took  his  large  fortune  to  Greece  in  j868,  and  proceeded  to 
vUt  Homeric  dtes.  In  an  ensuing  boolt—Ithaka,  der  Ptlopmius, 
mtf  Troja — he  propounded  two  theories  which  be  was  destined 
CTcntually  to  test  in  practice,  viz.  that  Hissarlik,  not  Bunarbashi, 
sras  the  site  of  Troy,  and  that  the  Atreid  graves,  seen  by  Pausanias 
at  Mycenae,  lay  within  the  citadel  wiJl.  Two  years  later  he 
look  up  Calvert's  work  on  the  former  site,  and,  convinced  that 
Troy  must  be  on  the  lowest  level,  hewed  his  way  down,  regard- 
less cl  the  upper  strata,  wherein  lay  unseen  the  remains  of  which 
be  was  really  in  search.  By  1873  he  had  laid  bare  considerable 
lortifications  and  other  remains  of  a  burnt  city  of  very  great 


antiquity,  and  diBcaVered  a  treasure  of  gold  jewdiy.  We  now 
know  this  dty  to  have  belonged  to  the  middle  pre-Mycenaeao 
period,  long  prior  to  the  generation  of  Homer's  Aichaeans; 
but  Sefaliematm  far  and  wide  proclaimed  it  "  Troy,"  and  was 
backed  by  Gladstone  and  a  large  part  of  the  European  public. 
Trying  to  resume  his  work  in  Februarj'  1874,  he  found  himself 
inhibited  by  the  Ottoman  government,  whose  allotted  share 
of  the  g(dd  treasure  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it  was  not 
till  April  1876  that  he  obtained  a  firman.  During  the  dday 
he  issued  his  Troy  and  Us  Remains  (1875),  and  betook  himself 
to  Mycenae.  There  m  August  1876  he  began  work  in  the  Dome- 
tombs  and  by  the  Lion  Gate,  and  opened  a  large  pit  just  within 
the  dtadeL  The  famous  double  ring  of  slabs  aixl  certain  stone 
reliefs  came  to  light.  Schliemann,  thinking  it  was  only  a  pUt- 
form  levelled  as  a  place  of  Achaean  assembly,  paused,  and  did 
not  resume  till  November.  Then,  resolved  to  explore  to  the 
rock,  he  deared  away  some  three  feet  more  of  earth  and  stones, 
and  lighted  on  the  five  shaft  graves  which  have  placed  him 
first  among  fortunate  excavators.  A  sixth  grave  was  found  im- 
mediatdy  after  his  departure.  The  immense  treasure  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  fine  stone  and  ivory  objects,  which  was  buried 
with  the  sixteen  corpses  in  this  drde,  is  worth  intrinsically 
more  than  any  treasure-trove  known  to  have  been  found  in  any 
land,  and  it  revealed  once  for  all  the  character  Of  a  great  dviliza- 
tion  preceding  the  Hellenic.  The  find  was  deposited  at  Athens, 
and  gradually  cleaned  and  arranged  in  the  Polytechnic;  and 
the  discoverer,  publishing  his  Mycenae  in  English  in  1877,  bad 
his  full  share  of  honours  and  fame.  He  had  now  settled  in  Athens, 
where  he  married  a  Greek  lady,  and  built  two  splendid  houses, 
which  became  centres  of  Athenian  sodcty.  In  1878  he  dug 
unsuccessfully  in  Ithaca,  and  in  the  same  year  and  the  lollowing 
restmied  work  at  Hissarlik,  and  summed  up  his  results  in  a 
discursive  memoir,  Ilias,  upon  which  a  sequel,  Troja,  bsued 
in  1884,  after  WOhelm  DSrpfeM,  associated  in  i88>,  had  intro- 
duced some  archaeological  method  into  the  explorations,  was  a 
considerable  improvement. 

In  18S0  and  i88r  Schliemann  cleared  out  the  mined  dome- 
tomb  of  Orchomenus,  finding  little  except  remains  of  its  beautiful 
ceiling;  and  in  1885,  with  DSrpfdd,  he  laid  bare  the  upper 
stratum  on  the  rock  of  Tityns,  presenting  scholars  with  a  complete 
ground  plan  of  a  Mycenaean  palace.  'This  was  his  last  fortunate 
excavation.  While  Tsountas,  for  the  Greek  Archaeological 
Sodety,  picked  up  his  work  at  Mycenae  in  1886,  and  gradually 
deared  the  Acropolis,  with  notable  results,  Schliemann  tried 
for  traces  of  the  Caesareum  at  Alexandria,  of  the  Palace  of 
Minos  at  Knosaos,  in  Crete,  and  of  the  Aphrodite  temple  at 
Cytbera  (18S8) ;  but  he  was  not  successful,  meeting  in  the  two 
former  enterprises  with  a  local  opposition  which  his  wealth 
was  unable  to  bear  down.  In  1889  he  entertained  at  Hissarlik 
a  committee  of  archaeological  experts,  deputed  to  examine 
BStticher's  absurd  contention  that  the  ruins  represented  not 
a  dty,  but  a  cremation  necropolis;  and  he  was  contemplating 
a  new  and  more  extensive  campaign  on  the  same  site  when,  in 
December  1890,  he  was  seized  at  Naples  with  an  illness  wbic|i 
ended  fatally  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day.  His  great 
wealth  waa  left  mainly  to  the  two  families  that  he  had  in  Russia 
and  Greece;  but  a  sum  was  reserved  for  Hissarlik,  where 
DSrpfdd  in  iSgt  and  1891,  by  dcaring  away  the  debris  of  the 
former  excavations,  exposed  the  great  walls  of  the  sixth  stratum 
which  Schliemann  bad  called  Lydian,  and  proved  their  synchron- 
ism with  Mycenae,  and  identity  with  Mycenaean  remains;  that 
is  to  say,  with  Homer's  Troy,  if  Troy  ever  was. 

Schliemann  was  on  several  occastent  b  England,  b  1883 
to  receive  honours  from  the  great  universities,  and  b  1886 
to  confute,  at  a  spedal  gathering  of  the  Hellenic  Sodety, 
the  assertion  of  StUlman  and  Penrose  that  the  Titynthian 
palace  was  posterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Nowhere  was  he 
better  appreciated,  and  most  of  his  books  were  first  issued  b 
English.  (D.  C.  H.) 

SCHUPPrS  CAlT,orsodbmtUoanttmonlate,NaiSbS|9HA 
named  after  K.  F.  Schlippe  (1799-1867),  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing the  calculated  quantities  of  antimony  trisulphide,  sulphur 
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and  sodium  hydroxide  in  water,  or  by  (using  sodium  sulphate 
(i6  parts), antimony  sulphide  (13  parts)  and  charcoal  (4-5  parts), 
dissolving  the  mdt  in  water  and  boiling  the  solution  with  2^ 
parts  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated. 
The  salt  crystallizes  in'  large  tetrahedra,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  i-8o6.  The 
anhydrous  salt  melts  easily  on  heating,  and  in  the  hydrated 
condition,  on  exposure  to  moist  air  becomes  coated  with 
a  red  film.  It  combines  with  sodium  thiosulphate  to  form 
Na,SbS,Na&0,-20H20. 

SCHLOSSER.  FBIEDRICH  CBRISTOPH  (r776-i86i),  German 
historian,  was  bom  at  Jever  in  East  Friesland  on  the  17th  of 
November  1776.  He  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  mainly 
at  CSttingen,  and  began  life  as  a  private  tutor.  Turning  to  the 
study  of  history,  he  carried  with  him  the  tendency  to  construct 
his  syntheses  upon  the  scanty  basis  of  iSth-century  generaliza- 
tions; yet  in  spite  of  the  growing  scientific  school  he  became 
and  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  popular  German 
historian.  In  1807,  inspired  by  his  study  of  Dante,  he  published 
his  first  work  Abiiard  und  Dulda,  a  defence  of  scholasticism 
and  medieval  thought.  Two  years  later  biographical  studies 
of  Theodore  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermili  (Lcben  da  Thudor 
dt  Baa  md  da  Peter  Martyr  Vermili,  Heidelberg,  1809)  revealed 
more  genuine  scholarship.  In  iSri  appeared  his  History  of 
tht  Iconoclastic  Emperors  of  the  East  (Ces'ckicliU  der  bildtrstilr- 
mende»  Kaiser  des  ostrimiscken  Reichs),  in  which  he  contro- 
verted some  points  in  Gibbon  and  sought  to  avoid  painting  the 
past  in  present-day  colours.  His  own  strong  predispositioru 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  this,  however,  and  the 
history  remains  open  to  grave  scientific  criticism.  But  it  won 
for  him  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Karl  Theodor  Dalberg,  and 
secured  for  him  a  professorship  in  the  Frankfort  Lyceum.  He 
left  Frankfort  in  r8i9  to  become  professor  of  history  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  the  93rd  of  September 
1861. 

In  1815  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  World  History 
(WeUitschichte  in  ttaammenkSntender  ErzBhlung).  This  work, 
though  never  completed,  was  extended  through  many  volumes, 
bespeaking  an  inexhaustible  energy  and  a  vast  erudition.  But 
it  lacks  both  accuracy  of  fact  and  charm  of  style,  and  is  to-day 
deservedly  quite  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  a  translation  of 
the  pedagogical  handbook  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  the 
accompanying  monograph  are  still  of  value.  The  next  note- 
worthy work  was  a  history  of  antiquity  and  its  culture  ( Universal- 
historische  Obersictt  der  Geschickte  dcr  alien  Welt  und  ihrer 
Kvltur,  1st  part,  r8>6;  >nd  part,  1834),  which,  while  revealing 
little  knowledge  of  the  new  criticism  ot  sources  inaugurated 
by  F.  A.  Wolf  and  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  won  its  way  by  its  unique 
handling  of  the  subject  and  its  grand  style.  In  1833  he  published 
in  two  volumes  a  GeschiclUe  dcs  iSltn  Jakrhundals;  then,  enlarged 
and  improved,  this  work  appeared  in  six  volumes  as  Cesekickle 
des  iSten  Jakrhunderls  und  des  igtenbistumSturzdesframSsischen 
Kttiserteichs  (1836-1848).  The  history  had  a  most  extraordinary 
success,  especially  among  the  common  [>cople,  owing,  not  to 
its  scientific  qualities,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  author  boldly 
and  sternly  sat  m  judgment  upon  men  and  events,  and  in  his 
judgments  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  German  nation  in  his  day. 
For  this  very  reason  it  is  no  longer  read.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  D.  Davison  (8  vols.,  1843-1853).  Finally, 
Schlosser  undertook  a  popular  World  History  for  the  German 
People  (WeUgcschichte  filr  das  deulsche  Vdk,  1S44-1857),  which 
also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

Schlosser  stands  apart  from  the  movement  towards  scientific 
history  in  Germany  in  the  <9th  century.  Refusing  to  limit 
himself  to  political  history,  as  did  Ranke,  he  never  learned  to 
handle  his  literary  sources  with  the  care  of  the  scientific  historian. 
History  was  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Cicero,  a  school  for  morals; 
but  he  had  perhaps  a  juster  conception  than  Ranke  of  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  the  historian's  field. 

Sse  C.  G.  Gervinut  CSchloMer's  pupil).  P.  C.  ScUtster,  Wn  Ifehohi 
(1B61);  G.  Weber,  F.  C.  ScUasser,  d«r  Hislariitr,  BriunenntsMlUr 
(Lelpng,  1876) ;  and  O.  Lorenz,  F.  C.  ScUosser  (Viciua,  1878). 


SCHLOTHEIIi.  ERNST  FRIEDBICR,  Bamn  von  (1764- 
r832),  German  palaeontologist,  was  bom  in  Grafschafl  Schwaiz- 
burg  on  the  2nd  of  AprU  1764.  He  was  Privy  CounciUor  and 
President  of  the  Chamber  at  the  court  of  Gotha.  Becoming 
interested  in  geology  he  gathered  together  a  very  extensive 
collection  ot  fossils.  In  1804  he  published  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  remarkable  remains  of  (Carboniferous)  plants, 
£ijt  Beitrag  sur  Flora  der  Vorwelt.  His  more  important  work 
wasentilled  Die  Pelrefaclcnkunde  (1S20).  In  this  he  incorporated 
the  plates  used  in  his  previous  memoir  and  supplemented  it  by 
a  foUo  atlas  (rSii),  in  which  he  illustrated  his  collection  "  of 
petrified  and  fossil  remains  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
of  a  former  world."  For  the  first  time  in  Germany  the  fossils 
were  named  according  to  the  binomial  system.  The  specimen* 
are  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  died  at  Gotha  on  the 
a8th  of  March  1832. 

SCHLOZER,  august  LUDWIO.VON  (1735-1809),  German 
historian,  was  bom  at  Gaggstcdt,  in  the  county  of  Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg,  on  the  5th  of  July  1735.  Having  studied  theology 
and  oriental  languages  at  the  univeiaities  of  Wittenberg  and 
GiSttingen,  he  went  in  1755  as  a  tutor  to  Stockholm,  and  after- 
wards to  Upsala;  and  while  in  Sweden  he  wrote  in  .Swediah 
an  Essay  on  the  General  History  of  Trade  and  of  Seafaring  in  tkt 
most  Ancient  Times  (r758).  In  r759  he  returned  to  Gottingcn, 
where  he  began  the  study  of  medicine.  In  t76r  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg  with  Gerhardt  Friedrich  MlUler,  the  Russian  historio- 
grapher, as  MilUer's  literary  assistant  and  as  tutor  in  his  family. 
Here  SchlQzer  learned  Russian  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Russian  history.  In  r763  a  quarrel  with  MUUer  placed  him 
in  a  position  of  some  difiiculty  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  an  introduction  to  Count  Rasumovski,  who  procured  his 
appointment  as  adjunct  to  the  Academy.  In  1765  he  was 
appointed  by  the  empress  Catherine  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Academy  and  professor  of  Russian  history.  In  1767  be 
left  Russia  on  leave  and  did  not  return.  He  settled  at  Giittingcn, 
where  in  1764  he  had  been  made  professor  extiaordinarius,  and 
doctor  honoris  causa  in  r766,  and  in  1760  be  was  promoted  to  aa 
ordinar>'  professorship.  In  1804  he  was  etmobled  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  and  made  a  privy  councillor.  He  retired 
from  active  work  in  1803  and  died  on  theQth  of  September  \ta). 

SchlSter's  activity  was.  enormous,  anid  he  exercised  great 
influence  by  his  lectures  as  well  as  by  his  books,  bringing 
historical  study  into  touch  with  political  science  generally,  and 
using  his  vast  erudition  in  an  attempt  to  solve  practical  questions 
in  the  state  and  in  society.  He  was  "  a  journalist  before  the  days 
of  joumaUsm,  a  traveller  before  that  of  travdh'ng,  a  critic  of 
authorities  before  that  of  political  oppositions."  His  most 
important  works  were  his  Altgemeine  nordische  Geschickte,  2  vols. 
(Halle,  1772)  and  his  translation  of  the  Russian  chronicler  Nntor 
to  the  year  g8o,  5  vols.  (Gfittingcn,  i8o2-i8oq).  He  awoke 
much  intelligent  interest  in  universal  history  by  his  Wellgeschiclite 
im  Ausiuge  und  Zusammenhangt,  2  vols.  (2nd  ed.,  Cottingen, 
i792-r8oi);  and  in  several  works  he  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  statistical  science.  He  also  produced  a  strong  impression 
by  his  political  writings,  the  Bricfwechsel,  10  vols.  (1776-1782) 
and  -the  Slaatsanuigen,  18  vols.  (1782-1793). 

Schlozer,  who  in  1769  married  Caroline  Roederer,  daughter 
of  Johann  Georg  Roederer  (1726-1763),  professor  of  medicine 
at  Gdltingen  and  body  physician  to  the  king  of  EngUnd,  left 
five  children.  His  daughter  Dorothea,  bom  on  the  loth  of  August 
1770,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  learned  women  of  bet 
time,  and  recei^d  in  1787  the  degree  of  doctor.  She  was  re- 
cognized as  an  authority  on  several  subjects,  especially  on  Russian 
coinage.  After  her  marriage  with  Rodde,  the  burgomaster 
of  Lflbeck,  she  devoted  herself  to  domestic  duties.  She  died  oo 
the  1 2th  of  July  1825  (see  Renter,  Dorothea  ScUlter,  GStUngen, 
1887).  ScblSzcr's  son  Christian  (1774-1831)  was  a  professor 
at  Bonn,  and  published  AnfanvgrUnde  der  Slaalsmrlhsetafl 
(1804-1806)  and  his  father's  OffenUiches  und  Prital-Leben 
aus  Originalurkunden  (1828).  The  youngest  son.  Earl  von 
SchlSzer,  a  merchant  and  Russian  consul-general  at  LUbeck, 
was  the  father  of  Kurd  von  SchlStcr  (1822-1894),  the  historian 
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aad  diptomatitt,  who.in  1871  was  appointed  Cernuui  ambaaador 
to  the  United  States  and  in  1882  to  the  Vatican,  when  he  va* 
Dotnunental  in  healing  the  breach  between  Germany  and  the 
mptcy  caused  by  the  "  May  Laws." 

See  Zennelo,  Autuil  Luimt  SchlHir  (Berlin,  1875);  Wemdonck, 
VU  BepiMdung  ier  luuem  tteutschtn  GeukiciUssckrtilnmt  ittrck 
GatUrer  %ni  Sclu6ur  (L^eipzig,  1876)  and  F.  Frensdortf  in  AitgemeiM 
4tiUtcke  Biog.  voL  xxxL 

SCBLOSSELBURG,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
St  Petersburg,  situated  on  low  ground  surrounded  by  marshes, 
at  the  issue  of  the  river  Neva  from  Lal^e  Ladoga,  40  m.  by 
steamer  E.  of  the  etty  of  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1897)  5285. 
It  was  foonded  in  1333  by  the  Novgorodians,  and  though  afler- 
waids  loat  by  Russia,  was  reconquered  by  Peter  the  Gieat  in 
1701.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  fortress,  built  en  an  island  in 
the  Neva,  which  is  now  used  as  a  political  prison. 

CCHLOTER,  ANDREAS  (1664-17 14),  German  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  Hamburg.  Much  of  his  activity  as  a 
sculptor  was  exercised  in  Warsaw,  but  in  1694  he  was  summoned 
to  BerHn.  Two  years  later  he  be^n  his  designs  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  royal  palace.  The  execution  of  these  occupied  him  from 
1699  to  1706,  and  the  palace  became  a  conspicudus  example  of 
barocco  style  in  Germany.  In  17 13  SchlUtcr  went  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  did  ardiitectural  work  for  Peter  the  Great.  His 
principal  worlu  in  Berlin  are  the  monument  of  the  great  elector 
Frederidc  William  and  the  31  masks  of  dying  warriors  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  arsenal,  t^e  tombs  of  King  Frederick  L  and  his 
wife,  and  the  marble  pulpit  in  the  Marienliirche. 

See  C.  Gurlitt,  AndreaM  ScUiiUr  (1891);  C.  F.  von  Kkxden, 
Andreai  SchlOUr  (i8j5). 

SCHIAIiKALDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Erfurt, 
on  the  railway  Wemshausen-St  Blasii.  Pop.  (190$)  9529.  It 
has  a  Gotliic  parish  church,  a  palace— Schloss  Wilhelmsburg — 
with  an  interesting  chapel  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
possesses  a  Gothic  town  hall  in  which  the  important  Protestant 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  or  Smallcald,  was  concluded  in  1531, 
and  also  the  house  in  which,  the  articles  of  Schmalkalden  were 
drawn  up  in  1537  by  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  other  reformers. 
It  has  three  other  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  several  schools.  Its  industries  are  chiefly  connected 
with  ironwares,  but  leatbei-,  beer,  soap  and  toys  are  also  manu- 
factured. Kail  Wilhelms  (1815-1873),  the  composer  of  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein,"  was  bom  here,  and  there  is  a  memorial  of  him 
in  the  market-place.  Schmalkalden,  which  was  first  mentioned 
in  874,  came  wholly  into  the  possession  of  Hesse  in  1583,  having 
been  a  town  since  1335. 

See  Wagner,  Cuckichle  dtr  Stail  mi  Berruhrfl  SchmalkaUtH 
Alarburg,  1849);  and  Wilisch,  ScHmatUUeK  und  seine  Vmgebunpn 
(Schmalkalden.  1884). 

tCHMBRLINQ,  ANTON  VON  (1805-1893),  Austrian  statesman, 
was  bora  on  the  23rd  of  August  1805  at  Vienna,  where  his  father 
held  a  high  position  on  the  judicial  nde  of  the  dvil  service. 
After  studying  law  at  Vienna,  in  1839  he  entered  the  pubUc 
service,  and  during  the  next  eighteen  years  was  constantly 
occupied,  chiefly  in  Lower  Austria.  In  1847,  as  a  member  of 
the  lesser  nobility,  he  entered  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal  movement  for  administra- 
tive and  constitutional  reform  of  which  they  were  the  centre. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  In  Vienna  in  March  1848, 
when  the  mob  broke  into  the  Assembly,  Schmcrling  was  one  of  the 
deputation  which  carried  to  the  palace  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  during  the  next  few  days  he  was  much  occupied  in  organizing 
the  newly  formed  National  Guard.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  sent  by  the  ministry  to  Frankfort  as  one  of  the  men  of 
'public  confidence."  He  soon  succeeded  Count  Colleredo  as 
president  of  the  Diet,  and  in  this  capacity  oflicially  transferred  to 
the  archduke  John,  who  had  been  elected  regent  of  Germany, 
Che  powers  of  the  Diet.  For  this  he  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
(Sennan  parliament  by  the  extreme  Radicals;  but  on  this  and 
ether  occasions  (he  had  himself  been  elected  to  the  parliament) 
ke  defended  moderate  and  constitutional  principles,  all  the  more 
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effectively  because  he  dqiended  not  on  eloquence  bat  on  a 
recognition  of  what  has  been  called  th«  "  irony  of  faicts " — 
to  which  the  parliament  as  a  whole  was  so  blind.  He  was  th* 
first  and  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  which 
the  regent  formed;  he  held  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and, 
later,  also  that  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  dut 
to  him  that  at  least  for  a  short  time  this  phantom  government 
maintained  some  appearance  of  power  and  dignity.  A  defeat 
in  the  parliament  when  he  defended  the  armistice  of  MalmO  led 
to  his  resignation;  but  he  was  Immediately  called  to  office  again, 
with  practically  dicutorial  power,  in  order  to  quell  the  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  Frankfort  on  the  i8th  of  September.  His 
courage  and  resolution  averted  what  neariy  became  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  It  was  his  hope  to  establish  in  Gennany  the 
supremacy*.6f  a  Liberal  and  reformed  Austria.  This  brought  him 
into  opposition  to  the  party  of  Prussian  supremacy;  and  when 
they  attained  a  majority,  he  resigned,  and  was  succmled  by 
Cagera.  He  remained  at  Frank/on,  holding  the  post  of  Austrian 
envoy,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  so<alled  Ottax.  German  party 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  parliament  showed  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  had  conquered  at  Vienna  and  shattered  all 
hopes  of  Austria  attaining  the  position  he  had  hoped  for  her. 

After  the  abortive  election  of  the  king  of  Pitissia  to  be  emperor, 
he,  with  the  other  Austrians,  left  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  be  became  minister  of  justice,  aad  the  reforms  which  he 
carried  out  added  to  his  reputation.  His  popularity  among  all 
Liberals  was  increased  by  his  resignation  in  1851,  as  a  protest 
against  the  failure  of  the  government  to  establish  tltt  constitution 
they  had  promised.  During  the  next  few  years'  he  was  judge  el 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  When  his  forecast  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  system  of  absolutism  broke  down,  he  became  minister 
in  January  i86>.  His  first  act  was  the  publication  of  the  con- 
stitution by  wiiich  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  to  be  organized 
as  a  single  state  with  a  parliamentary  government.  The  ezperi* 
ment  failed,  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Croatian* 
and  Magyars,  whom  he  bitterly  offended  by  his  celebrated  sayinc 
that  "  Hungary  could  wait"  Faults  of  manner,  natural  in  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  as  an  official  and  a  judge,  pr^ 
vented  him  from  keeping  together  the  German  Liberals  as  a 
strong  and  united  party;  he  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  faction 
at  court,  and  by  the  Clerical  leaders.  After  the  first  few  mootha 
the  emperor  gave  him  only  a  very  lukewarm  support;  and  with 
his  retirement  in  1865  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ideals  o( 
Joseph  II.  to  Germanize  while  he  h'beralized  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  and  to  compel  Hungarians,  Poles,  Czechs  and  Croatians 
to  accept  a  system  in  which  the  government  of  the  whole  should 
be  carried  on  by  a  German-speaking  parliament  and  bureaucracy, 
failed.  The  constitution  of  1862,  though  suspended  on  Schmer- 
h'ng's  fan,  was  still  regarded  as  legally  valid  for  the  cis-Leithan 
territories,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  the  present  constitution  for 
half  the  empire  was  framed.  On  his  retirement  he  returned 
to  his  judicial  duties;  in  1867  he  was  made  life-member  of  the 
Upper  House  in  the  Reichsrath,  of  which  he  became  vice- 
president,  and  in  1871  president.  ITiis  post  he  bid  down  in  1879, 
and  came  forward  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  German  opposition  to 
the  adminbtration  of  Count  Taaffe.  In  1891  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  died  at  Vieima  on  the  23rd  of  May  !8g3. 

Schmerling  married,  in  1835,  Pauline,  daughter  of  Field- 
Manhal-Lieutenant  Baron  von  Koudelka.  Frau  von  Schmerling, 
who  was  distinguished  by  literary  and  artistic  abilities,  at  that 
time  rare  in  the  Austrian  capital,  died  in  1840,  leaving  two 
daughtcra. 

See  Arneth,  Anton  v.  Schmerling  (Prague,  189s).  This  contains  a 
full  account  of  Schmerting't  life  during  1848-1B4Q.  but  does  not  deal 
with  his  later  life.  Wurzbach,  Biotrapliuches  Lexictm  des  Koittf' 
thums  OtUrrcick;  Friedjung.  Vtr  Kampf  um  die  Vorkenuhoft  in 
DeutKhland;  Rogge.  CeiMckU  OsUrreicks.  (J.  W.  He.) 

SCHMIDT,  HEINRICH  JUUAN  (1818-1886),  German 
journalist  and  historian  of  literature,  was  bora  at  Marienwerdet 
in  East  Prussia  on  the  7th  of  March  1818,  and  after  studying 
history  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  KBnigsberg  was 
appointed,  in  1843,  to  a  mastership  in  the  Luisenstadt  Realschule 
in  Berlin.    In  1847  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  CrensMM 
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in  Leipzig,  and  in  the  following  year  became,  with  Custav 
Freytag,  joint  owner  of  that  petiodicaL  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Berlin  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Berlintr  allgemtine  Zeilung, 
and  in  i8;8  was  rewarded  for  the  journaliatic  services  rendered 
to  the  government,  by  a  pension  from  the  emperor  William  I. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  37th  of  March  1S86. 

Julian  Schmidt's  principal  contributions  to  literary  history  are 
Ctukichte  itr  Romaniik  im  Zeiialter  der  Revolution  una  Reitouralton 
1648) ;  Gtsckichte  dtr  deutschtn  Naiionaliilrralur  im  ig.  Jahrhundert 
1853);  Geschichie  (Us  gHsti'gen  Leb€iu  in  Deutschiand  von  Leibnit 


auf  Lessings  Tod  (1861-186A}.  These  works  subscauently 
appeared  as  CtukichU  der  deuUcktn  LiUratur  von  Zxibnit  ois  ai^f 
unsere  Zeii  (4  vols.,  1886-1896} ;  Schmidt  also  wrote  a  Geschichie  der 
franzasischen  Liieratur  seii  der  Revolution  (1857},  and  a  biography 
of  Schiller  (1859). 

SCHHIDT.  KARL  VON  (1817-1875),  Prussian  cavalry  general, 
was  bom  at  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  on  the  i>th  of  January  1817, 
and  entered  the  4th  Ulans  as  a  second  lientenant  in  1834.  His 
long  regimental  service  vas  varied  by  staS  service  and  instruc- 
tional work,  and  in  the  mobilization  of  1859  he  had  the  command 
of  a  landwehr  cavalry  regiment.  In  1863  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  4th  Cuirassiers,  which  he  commanded  in  the,  for  the  cavalry 
arm,  imeventful  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866.  He  then  com- 
manded a  newly  raised  regiinent  of  Schleswig-Holstcin  troops, 
the  i6th  Hussars,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
War  he  was  still  an  obscure  and  perhaps  a  mistrusted  officer, 
though  his  grasp  of  every  detail  of  cavalry  work  was  admitted. 
But  an  opportunity  for  distinction  was  grasped  in  the  cavalry 
fighting  around  Mara-la-Tour  (Aug.  16),  in  whichlie  temporarily 
led  a  brigade  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  soon  promoted 
major-general  and  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  his 
division  00  the  disablement  of  its  leader.  In  this  post  he  did 
brilliant  work  in  the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  and  even  in  the 
winter  operations  towards  Le  Mans,  and  earned  a  reputation 
second  to  none  amongst  the  officeis  and  men  of  his  arm.  After 
the  war  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  which  in  ten  years  raised  its  efficiency  to  a 
point  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  cavalry  in  Europe.  In  1875, 
though  his  health  was  failing,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  conduct 
of  certain  important  cavalry  manceuvrcs  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  a  few  days  Of  heavy  work  in  the  field 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness,  and  he  died  at  Danng  on  the  ijth 
of  August  1875.  In  1889  the  4th  Ulans,  in  which  his  regimental 
service  was  almcst  entirely  spent,  were  given  the  name  "  Von 
Schmidt." 

His  drill  and  manccuvre  instructions  were  codified  and  published 
after  liis  death  by  his  staff  officer,  Captain  von  Vollard  Boclielbcrg, 
wfio  was  authorized  by  Prince  Frcflcriclc  Charles  to  do  so.  An 
Engllsti  translation,  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  fias  been  published  by 
the  War  Offfice.  Von  Schmidt  himself  wrote  a  pamphlet,  Auih  etn 
Wort  Uber  die  Ausbildung  der  Covallerie  (1862).  The  original  German 
edition  of  the  JnslracJions  for  Cavalry  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of 
Von  Schmidt's  life  and  services,  written  by  Major  Kaehler. 

SCHMIDT,  WILHELM  ADOLF  (1S12-1887),  German  historian, 
was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  36th  ot  September  181 2.  He  became 
in  1851  professor  of  history  at  Zurich,  and  nine  years  later 
professor  at  Jena,  where  he  died  on  the  loth  of  April  1887.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1848,  and  of  the 
German  Reichstag  from  1874  to  1876.  His  historical  works 
deal  mainly  with  modem  German  history,  and  the  most  important 
of  them  are: — 

Preusscns  itutsclu  Politik  (Berlin,  1850,  and  other  editionjV 
Getchtchte  dfr  prcussisch-deutsctien  Unionsbestrebungen  (Berlin,  1851); 
ZeilgenOsstsche  Geschicbten  (Berlin,  1859);  Elsass  und  Lothrinsfn 
(Leipzig,  1859  and  1870);  and  Gcschichte  der  deutscbcn  Verfassunis- 
frage  wdhrend  der  Befretungskriege  und  des  Wiener  Kongrestes 
(Stuttgart,  1890),  whicfi  was  published  after  his  death  by  A.  Stem. 
Schmidt  also  wrote:  Tableaux  de  la  Rholulion  Fran^tse  publics  sue 
les  papiers  inedlts  du  d^partenient  de  la  police  secrete  de  Pans  (Leipzig, 
1867-1S70);  Pariser  Zustiinde  vjakrend  der  Revotulionszeit  (lena, 
1R74-1876).  translated  into  French  by  P  Viollet  (Paris.  1880-1885); 
Dos  Penkleiuhe  Zettatter  (Jena,  1877-1879):  llandbuch  der  gnecki- 
scken  Ckronologie  (Jena,  188S) ;  and  Abhandiungen  zur  alien  Geschichte 
(Leipzig,  1888); 

See  H.  Landwehr,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Adolf  Schmidt  (Berlin,  1887). 

SCHMOLLER,  CUSTAV  (1838-  ),  German  political 
economist,  was  born  at  Hcilbronn  on  the  a4th  of  June  1838.  He 
litudied  political  science,  phUoaopby  and  histoiy  at  the  univenity 


of  Tflbingen  from  1857  to  1861,  wlien  he  obtained  an  appointment 
St  the  WUrttemberg  Statistical  Department.  In  1864  SchmoUet 
became  extraordinary — and  in  the  following  year,  ordinary^ 
professor  of  poUtical  economy  and  science  at  Halle,  was  trans- 
ferred in  a  like  capacity  to  Strasbutg  in  1872  and  finally  in  i88a 
to  Berlin.  In  18S4  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Staatsratb,  in  18S7  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1899  was  called  to  the  Prtissian  Herrenhaus  (Upper 
Chamber)  as  representative  of  the  university  of  Berlin. 
SchmoUer  is  famous  for  his  researches  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  political  economy  and  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vtrein 
far  Social  Potilik  (.Sodal  Political  Societyl. 

Among  his  numerous  scientific  works  must  be  specially  mentioned : 
Der  franzdiwhe  Handelsoerlrag  und  teine  Cegner  (186a) ;  Zt» 
CesckidUe  des  deutschen  Kleinteverbes  im  igten  Jahrkunderi  (1869)9 
Ober  einige  Grundfragen  des  JUckls  und  der  Volkswirtsckoft  (187^. 
In  late  years  SchmolTer  concentrated  his  attention  more  upon  the 
history  of  Prussian  administration,  and  besides  editing  the  Jakrbuck 
fur  preussiscke  Geschichte  und  Landeskunde,  published  the  result  of 
nis  ttbouiB  in  this  department  in  the  Vmrisse  und  Untertuekungem 
zur  Verfassungs-,  VcmaHungs-  und  Wirtsckaftsgesckickte,  besonaers 
despreussiscken  SUuttes,  im  lyten  uni  tSten  Jakrkundert  (1808). 

For  an  estimate  of  Schmoller'swork  cf.  Stampfer,  Custav  SchmoUer 
(1901). 

SCHNEEBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
in  the  Eizgebirge,  r4  m.  S.E.  from  Zwickau  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1905)  9034.  It  contains  a  handsome  Gothic  parish  church, 
one  of  the  largest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Saxony,  dedicated 
to  St  Wolfgang,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder, 
and  numerous  tombs;  a  gymnasium;  a  school  of  lacc-making 
and  a  bospitaL  Hand-made  lace  and  silver  mining,  formerly 
its  two  most  important  industries,  have  greatly  declined.  The 
first  has  been  ahnost  entirely  superseded  by  machine-made 
goods,  while  the  second  appears  to  have  languished  owing  to 
exhaustion  of  the  mines.  Cobalt,  bismuth  and  nickel  are  worked 
and  yield  satisfactory  results,  and  machine-made  lace,  em- 
broidery, porcelain,  corsets,  shoes  and  colours  are  among  the 
chief  of  its  other  industrial  products.  Schneeberg  is  also  noted 
for  a  snuS  made  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  commands  a  ready 
sale  in  the  district. 

See  Lchmann,  Ckrottik  «m  Scknetberg  (Schneeberg,  1837-1840). 

SCHNEEKOPPB,  a  mountaiti  of  Germany,  00  the  Sileaan 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  highest  peak  (5100  ft.)  of  the  Riesen- 
gcbirge,  situated  immediately  above  the  town  of  Schmiedeberg, 
8  m.  S.  from  Hirschberg.  From  the  crest,  which  is  about  50 
yds.  sq.  and  across  which  runs  the  frontier  line  between  SQcsin 
and  Bohemia,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  across  the  Oder 
plain  to  Breslau  on  the  north  and  over  Bohemia  to  the  south- 
west. Just  below  the  ridge,  on  the  Prussian  sidt,  lies  the  chapel 
of  St  Lawrence,  which  was  used  as  a  hospice  for  travellers  from 
■  824  to  1850,  when  a  new  hostel  was  erected.  Since  rgoo  a 
meteorological  station  has  been  established  here. 

See  Zetzmann,  Panorama  von  der  Sckneekoppe  (Berlin,  1903). 

SCHNEIDEH0HL  (Polish  PUa),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen,  situated  on  the  CUddow,  60  m.  N, 
of  Posen  and  145  m.  N.E.  ol  Berlin  on  the  main  line  to  KSnigsberg, 
and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Stargaid  and  Thorn.  Pop.  (190^), 
91,624.  It  has  five  churches,  a  classical  school  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  teachers'  seminary.  SchneidemUhl  carries  on  a  trade 
in  wood,  grain  and  potatoes,  and  possesses  an  iron  fotmtlry, 
several  glass  works  and  machine-shops,  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  town 
in  1893  by  a  violent  overflow  of  water  from  a  deep  artesian  weU. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANM  GOTTLOB  (i7so-iS»),  German 
classical  scholar  and  naturalist,  waa  bom  at  KoUmen  in  Saxony 
on  the  iSth  of  January  1750.  In  1774,  on  the  recomlnendation 
of  Heyne,  he  became  secretary  to  the  famous  Strassburg  scholar, 
R.  F.  Biunck,  and  in  iSii  professor  of  ancient  languages  and 
eloquence  at  Breslau  (chief  librarian,  1816)  where  he  died  on  the 
I2th  of  January  1821.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  im- 
portant was  his  KrUisches  griechiick-deulschts  BandvSrttrbuch 
(■797-1798),  the  first  independent  work  of  the  kind  sinca 
Stephanus's  Tkesavnu,  and  the  basis  of  F.  Passow's  and  all 
succeeding  Greek  leiioons.  _A  special  improvement  wai  tha 
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htwJtUon  of  utmb  wd  eqxailoia  coniMcted  with  natiml 
UMocy  and  adencei  The  Kieittific  wikingi  of  madeat  authon 
opec^Uy  attracted  bini.  He  published  edition  of  Adlan, 
D€  nttim  omimtHum;  Nicander,  Akxipkaniuea  and  Tttriaea; 
the  Seripttm  rti  noMcw;  Aristotle,  HUerU  ammaUiim  and 
fattfwit;  Epicimis,  Pkytita  and  Mttanhpca;  Tbeophrastus, 
Bdofa*  pkjikac;  Oppian,  Halietitica  and  CyHegekat;  the 
cmnplete  woriis  of  Xeiiopbon  and  Vitruviua;  the  ArtpimtUka 
of  the  ao-calted  Orpheus  (for  which  Ruhnken  nicknraied  him 
"  Ocpbeomastiz  ");  an  eaay  en  the  life  and  writings  of  Pindar 
and  a  coUectioa  of  his  fragments.  His  Eelogae  fhysmu  is  a 
idectSon  of  extnu:ts  of  various  length  from  Crack  and  Latin 
writeis  on  scientific  subjects,  containing  tlie  original  text  and 
commentary,  with  essays  on  natural  history  aitd  science  in  ancient 


See  F.  Paaow,  Opumla  aaultmica  (1835);  C  Bursiaa,  Ctatteikte 
4er  c/wiucJkm  PUulotU  in  DaUxUand  (iWi). 

SCHHEIDEB.  LOUIS  (1805-1878),  German  actor  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  39th  ot  Aptii  r8o5,  tlie  son  of  George 
Abraham  Schneider  (1770-1839).  At  an  early  age  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Royal  Tlieatre,  Berlin,  where  he  soon  rose  to 
play  leading  comedy  parts.  His  reputation  as  a  cqmedian  grew 
with  his  success  in  such  rflles  as  Ziol  in  the  Einjakri  vom  Lande, 
Peter  in  the  KaptOmeUttr  so*  Vtmdit,  Schlkaneder  in  the 
SdutupieUinitcr  and  Basileo  in  Figarafs  Hodaeil,  and  he 
became  the  {avourite  of  Beriin.  In  184s  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Royal  open  in  Berlin.  But  his  bold  patriotic 
couplets  and  Impromptus  during  the  revolutionary  year  1848 
nrmaitatrd  his  retirement,  and  thereafter  he  transUded  arid 
adapted  for  the  stage  Mozart's  Cosifan  tulHi  published,  under 
the  paeudonym  "L.  W.  Both,"  Das  BUkneiinperloire  da 
Aialamies;  sod  founded,  as  a  result  of  Us  experiences  as  a 
a(ddier  in  the  Danish  war  of  1849,  the  periodical  Dtr  SMalen- 
frtimi.  He  also  wrote  CaMckle  dtr  Oper  ttnd  da  OpenMausa 
m  B*rlin  (r845-i8si).  Soon  after  his  retirement  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Pruaaia,  and 
subsequently  he  received  the  title  of  Geheimen  Hofrat.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  <A  the  court,  and,  as  correspondent 
of  the  SlaatjiuBeiger,  was  attached  to  the  headquarters'  staH 
of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  campaign  of  r866;  and,  by 
spedal  Invitation,  accompanied  the  emperor  William  during 
the  war  of  187a  Schneider  also  wrote  a  novel.  Dot  btse  GUUh, 
aad  several  vohuies  of  reminiscences:  Kenig  Wilktlm  (1869), 
Ktiitr  WiUtlm,  jSSj-tltjj  (1875).  He  died  at  Potsdam  on 
the  i6th  of  December  1878. 

Sea  liis  posthumous  memoin,  A*$  vuintm  Ltben  (Berlin,  1879- 
iKo).  and  Aiu  dm  LOtH  Kautr  WtUulmt  (1888),  which  caused 
some  sensation  on  their  publication. 

SCHHBIDEWIH,  FRIEDKICH  WILHBUI  (i8io-i8sfi), 
Cennaa  dswiiral  scholar,  was  bom  at  Helmatedt  on  the  6th  of 
June  iSro.  In  1833  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Brunswick 
gynuusium,  in  1837  extraordinary  and  in  1841  ordinary  professor 
of  rtsmifal  laaguagea  and  literature  in  the  university  of  CSttingen, 
where  he  died  on  the  i  ith  of  January  i8$6.  Schneidewin'a  work 
en  Sopbodes  snd  the  Greek  lyric  poets  is  of  permanent  value. 
ESs  moat  important  publications  are:  Ibyci  SJutini  rtligmat 
(it}))*  severely  criticized  by  C.  Hermann;  Simomdit,  Cri 
Mftfinaa  (1835);  Ddttius  potm  Ctotarum  eUpccae,  iamiUae, 
m&cat  (1838-1839),  in  which  therftagments  of  the  lyric  poets 
•era  for  the  first  time  published  in  a  convenient  form;  Parte- 
mUp't^  ffosn  (1839,  with  E.  von  Leutach);  Sopkacta  (1849- 
i8$4,  revised  after  his  death  by  A.  Nauck).  He  also  edited  the 
faiginenta  of  the  speeches  of  Hypercides  on  behalf  of  Euxenippns 
aad  Lycsphron  (already  published  by  Giurchill  Babington  from 
a  papyrus  discovered  in  Egyptiui  Thebes  in  t847)  and  a  Latin 
poem  on  rhetorical  figures  by  an  onknown  author  (Iiutrti  aadorit 
U  >gan>  aa(  tchemaUbia  ttrsiu  kcrmei,  1841),  found  by  Jules 
Qaiefaecat  in  MS.  in  the  Paris  library.  Schneidewin  was  also  the 
foander  of  PlaMopa  (<846),  a  journal  devoted  to  classical 
"""""gj  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  K.  O.  MUller. 

See  A.  Banmeister  in  AttgimtiM  dtnlutt  Butnpbit',  E.  von 
Leotach  in  PMtUtut,  x.;  and  M.  Lcchner,  Zur  Eriniunait  a» 
K.  r.  Btrmamn.  P.  W.  Sckuidtwin  (1864). 
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KAROUPBU),  JULIUS  (1794-1879), 
Gennah  painter,  was  bora  in  1794  at  Leipzig,  where  he  recdvnl 
his  earliest  Instruction  from  hb  father  Johaim  Vdt  Sclmorr 
(r764-i84i),  a  draughtsman,  engraver  and  painter.  At  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Academy  of  Vienna,  from  which  Overbeck  and 
others  who  rebelled  against  the  old  conventional  style  had  been 
expelled  about  a  year  before.  In  1818  he  fallowed  the  founders 
of  the  new  school  of  Geiman  pre-Raphadites  in  the  general 
pOgtfmage  to  Rome.  This  sdiool  of  religions  and  romantic  art 
abjured  modem  styles  and  reverted  to  and  revived  the  ptindples 
and  practice  of  earlier  periods.  At  the  outset  an  effort  was  made 
to  recover  fresco  painting  snd  "  monumental  art,"  and  Sdm6tT 
found  opportunity  of  proving  his  powers,  when  commissioned  to 
decorate  with  frescoes,  illustrative  of  Atiosto,  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Villa  Massimo,  near  the  Lateran.  His  feOow-labourers 
were  Cornelius,  Overbeck  and  Vdt.  His  second  period  dates 
from  i8»5,  when  he  Idt  Rome,  srttled  In  Munich,'  entered  the 
service  of  King  Ludwig,  and  transfdanted  to  Germany  the  art 
of  wall-paintir^  leamt  in  Italy.  He  showed  himself  qualified 
as  a  sort  of  poet-painter  to  the  Bavarian  court;  he  organised 
a  staff  of  trained  executants,  and  set  about  dothing  five  halls  in 
the  new  palace  with  frescoes  Dlustratrve  of  the  mMuntttiHed. 
Other  apartments  his  prolific  pencil  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  histories  of  Chariemagne,  Frederick  Barbarsssa  and  Rudolph 
of  Habsburg.  These  interminable  compositions  are  creative, 
learned  m  composition,  masterly  in  drawing,  but  exaggerated  In 
thought  and  extravagant  in  style. 

Schnorr's  third  period  is  marked  by  his  "  Bible  Pictures  " 
or  Scripture  History  in  r8o  designs.  The  srtist  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  took  a  broad  and  unsectarian  view  which  won  for  his 
Pictorial  Bible  ready  currency  throughout  Christendom.  Fre- 
quently the  compositions  are  crowded  and  confused,  wanting  in 
harmony  of  line  and  symmetry  in  the  masses;  thus  they  suffer 
under  comparison  with  Raphael's  Bible.  The  style  is  severed 
from  the  simplidty  and  severity  of  early  times,  and  surrendered 
to  the  florid  redundance  of  the  later  Renaissance.  Yetthrouifh- 
ont  are  displayed  fertility  of  invention,  academic  knowledge  with 
facile  execution;  and  modem  art  has  produced  nothing  better 
than  "  Joseph  Interpreting  Pharaoh's  Dream,"  the  "  Meeting  of 
Rebecca  and  Isaac  "  and  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  Bib- 
lical drawings  and  cartoons  for  frescoes  formed  a  natural  prdnde 
to  designs  for  church  windows.  The  psinter's  renown  in  Germany 
secured  commissions  in  Great  Britain.  Schnorr  made  designs, 
carried  out  in  the  royal  factory,  Munich,  for  windows  in  Glasgow 
cathedral  and  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London.  This  Munich 
ghtss  provoked  controversy:  medieva&ts  objected  to  its  want 
of  lustre,  and  stigmatized  the  windows  as  coloured  blinds  and 
picture  ttansparendes.  But  the  opposing  party  claimed  lor 
these  modem  revivals  "  the  imion  of  the  severe  and  excdlest 
drawing  of  early  Florentine  oil-paintings  with  the  colouring  and 
arrangement  of  the  glass-psintings  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
century."  Schnorr  died  at  Munidi  in  r87i.  His  brother  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  (1789-1853)  was  also  a  painter. 

SCBOFIBLD.  WHN  MoALUSTBR  (t83i-i9o6),  American 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Gerry,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  on 
the  29th  of  September  i83t.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in . 
1853,  served  for  two  years  in  the  artillery,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  lutural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point 
in  r855-r86o,  and  while  on  leave  (i86o-r86i)  was  professor  of 
physics  at  Washington  university,  St  Ixiuis.  \^'hen  the  Civil 
War  broke  ont,  he  became  a  major  in  a  Missouri  volunteer  regi- 
ment and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Major-General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  until  the  death  of  that  officer.  (In  1891  he  recdved  a 
Congressional  medal  of  honour  for  "  oonspicnous  pllantry  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.")  In  1861-1863  he  performed  various 
military  dutiei  in  Missouri  In  April  1863  he  took  command  of  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  r864,  as  com- 
Bcander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  he  took  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  under  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  October 
1864  Schofidd  was  sent  to  Tennessee  to  job>  Major-General 
G.  H.  Thomas  in  opposing  General  J.  B.  Hood,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  he  fought  with  General  Hood  the  desperate  and 
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iodediive  battle  of  Franklin.  Two  weeks  later  he  took  part  in 
Thonuu's  crowning  victory  at  Nashville.  For  his  services  at 
Franklin  he  was  awarded  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  (November 
1864)  and  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  (March  1865)  in  the 
regular  army.  Being  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Sherman  in 
North  Carolina,  Scho^eld  moved  his  corps  by  rail  and  sea  to  Fort 
Fisher,  North  Carolina,  ih  seventeen  days,  occupied  Wilmington 
on  the  33nd  of  February  1865,  fought  the  action  at  Kinslon  on 
the  8-ioth  of  March,  and  on  the  ajrd  joined  Sherman  at  (jolds- 
boit).  After  the  war  he  was  sent  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  Mexico; 
and  from  June  1868  to  March  1869  he  served  as  secretary  of  war 
under  President  Andrew  Johnson,  after  the  retirement  of  E.  M. 
Stanton  ((■>.).  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  from  1888  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1895  he  v)ras  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
army.  He  had  become  major-general  in  March  1869,  and  in 
February  1895  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  died  at 
St  Augustine,  Florida,  on  the  4th  of  March  igo6.  General 
Schofield  published  Forty-six  Ytort  in  tht  Amy  (New  York, 

1897). 

BCHOUR,  SCHOLARSHIP.  The  term  "  scholar,"  primarily 
meaning  a  "learner,"  is  secondarily  applied  to  one  Who  has 
thoroughly  learnt  all  that  "  the  school "  can  teach  him,  one  who 
by  early  training  and  constant  self-culture  has  attained  a  certain 
maturity  in  precise  and  accurate  knowledge.  Hence  the  term 
"  scholarship  "  in  the  sense  of  the  knowledge  or  method  of  a 
scholar.  Similarly  "  classical  scholarship  "  may  be  defined  as^ 
the  sum  of  the  mental  attainments  of  a  classical  scholar.  Scholar- 
ship is  sometimes  identified  with  rlasHJral  Uamini  or  erudition; 
it  is  more  often  contrasted  with  it.  Ilie  contrast  is  thus  drawn 
by  Donaldson  in  his  Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning 
(1856),  and  by  Mark  Pattison,  in  his  Essay  on  Oxford  Studies 
(185s).  "  I  maintain,"  says  Donaldson,  "  that  not  all  learned 
men  are  accomplished  scholars,  though  any  accomplished 
scholar  may,  if  he  chooses  to  devote  the  time  to  the  necessary 
studies,  become  a  learned  man  "  (p.  149).  "  It  is  not  a  know- 
ledge," writes  Mark  Pattison, "  but  a  discipline,  that  is  required; 
not  science,  but  the  scientific  habit;  not  erudition,  but  scholar- 
ship "  (Essays,  i.  425). 

The  expresdon  "  a  scholarship  "  is  also  used  in  England  for 
a  money  paynient  made  by  a  sdiool,  college  or  univeraity,  as  a 
prize  (either  for  one  year  or  a  series  of  years)  to  the  successful 
competitors  at  an  examination  at  which  one  or  more  such  scholar- 
ships are  to  be  awarded;  and  Ihe  successful  candidate  is  called 
a  "  scholar,"  as  the  holder  of  a  "  scholarship."  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  almost  synonymous  with  "  an  exhibition,"  but  the  latter 
is  usually  considered  inferior  in  merit  and  dignity,  if  not  in 
amount. 

On  the  general  history  of  classical  scholarship,  see  Classics: 
Crtei  ami  Latin. 

SCHOLASnCISlL  the  name  usually  empbyed  to  denote 
the  most  typical  products  of  medieval  thought.  After  the 
centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  which  followed  upon  the 
closing  of  the  philosophical  schools  in  Athens  (529),  and  the 
death  of  Boetius,  the  last  of  the  ancient  philoaopheis,  the  first 
symptoms  of  renewed  intellectual  activity  appear  contempor- 
aneously with  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  of  the  West  in 
the  hands  of  Charlemagne.  He  endeavoured  to  attract  to  his 
court  the  best  scholars  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  imperial 
decree  (787)  commanded  the  establishment  of  schools  in  con- 
nexion witb  every  abbey  in  his  realms.  Peter  of  Pisa  and 
Alcuin  of  York  were  his  advisers,  and  under  their  care  the  opposi- 
tion long  supposed  to  exist  between  godliness  and  secular  learning 
speedily  disappeared.  Besides  the  celebrated  school  of  the 
Palace,  where  Alcuin  had  among  his  heaters  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
talented  youths  of  humbler  origin,  we  hear  of  the  episcopal  schools 
of  Lyons,  Orleans  and  St  Denis,  the  cloister  schools  of  St  Martin 
of  Tours,  of  Fulda,  Corbie,  Fontenelle  and  many  others,  besides 
the  older  monasteries  of  St  Gall  and  Reicheoau.  These  schools 
became   the   centres  of   medieval   learning   and  speculatioa, 


and  from  them  the  name  Scholasticism  is  derived  (ct.  Stndyi, 
Hisk  of  Class.  Sehot.,  L  471,  1906).  They  were  designed  to 
communicate  instruction  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  which  con- 
stituted the  educational  curriculum  of  the  middle  ages  (sec 
TarvivH).  The  name  doctor  sckolaslieus  was  applied  originally 
to  any  teacher  in  such  an  ecclesiastical  gymnasium,  but  gradually 
the  study  of  dialectic  or  logic  overshadowed  the.  more  dementaty 
disciplines,  and  the  general  acceptation  of  "  doctor "  came 
to  be  one  who  occupied  himself  with  the  teaching  of  logic.  The 
philosophy  of  the  later  Scholastics  is  more  extended  in  iu  scope; 
but  to  the  end  of  the  medieval  period  philosophy  centres  in  the 
discussion  of  the  same  logical  problems  which  began  to  agitate 
the  teachen  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries. 

Scholasticism  in  the  widest  sense  thus  extends  from  the 
9th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century — 
from  Erigena  to  Occam  and  his  followers.  The  belated 
Scholastics  who  lingered  beyond  the  last  mentioned  ^^J*" 
date  served  only  as  marks  for  the  obloquy  heaped  tSS. 
upon  the  schools  by  the  men  of  the  new '  time. 
Erigena  is  really  of  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the  Neoplatonists 
and  Christian  mystics  rather  than  of  the  typical  Scholastic 
doctors,  and,  in  fact,  the  activity  of  Scholasticism  is  mainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  rrth  and  the  14th  centuries. 
it  is  divisible  into  two  well-marked  periods — the  first  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  13th  century  and  embracing  as  its  chief 
names  Roscellinus,  Anselm,  William  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard, 
while  the  second  extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  xjtb 
century  to  the  Renaissance  and  the  general  distraction  of 
men's  thoughts  from  the  problems  and  method*  of  Scholasti- 
cism. In  this  second  period  the  names  of  Alberttu  Bfagnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  represent  (in  the  13th  century 
and  the  first  years  of  the  r4th  century)  the  culmination  of 
Scholastic  thought  and  its  consolidation  into  system. 

PrantI  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy  in  the 
middle  ages;  there  are  only  logic  and  theology.  The  remark 
overlooks  two  facts — firstly  that  the  main  objects  "'  ,  ^.  ^ 
theology  and  philosophy  are  identical,  though  the  l^^^j^!^ 
method  of  treatment  is  different,  and  secondly  that 
logical  discussion  commonly  leads  up  to  metaphysical  problems, 
and  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  logic  of  the 
Schoolmen.  But  the  saying  draws  attention  to  the  two  great  in- 
fluences which  shaped  medieval  thought — the  tradition  of  ancient 
logic  and  the  system  of  Christian  theology.  Scholastidam  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  certain  points  in  the  Aristotelian  logic;  it 
speedily  begins  to  apply  its  logical  distinctions  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church;  and  when  it  attains  its  full  stature  in  St  Thomas 
it  has,  with  the  exception  of  certain  mysteries,  ralionalieed  or 
Aristotclianized  the  whole  churchly  system.  Or  we  might  say 
with  equal  truth  that  the  philosophy  of  St  Thomas  is  Aristotle 
Christianized.  The  Schoolmen  contemplate  the  universe  of 
nature  and  man  not  with  their  own  eyes  but  in  the  glass  of 
Aristotelian  formulae.  Their  chief  works  are  in  the  shape  of 
commentaries  upon  the  writings  of  "the  philosopher."'  Their 
problems  and  solutions  alike  spring  from  the  master's  dicta — 
from  the  need  of  reconciling  these  with  one  toother  and  with 
the  conclusions  of  Christian  theology. 

The  fact  that  the  channels  of  thought  during  the  middle 
ages  were  determined  in  this  way  is  usually  expressed  by  saying 
that  reason  in  the  middle  age  b  subject  to  authority. 
It  has  not  the  free  play  which  characterises  its  activity  ■•■••■ 
in  Greece  and  in  the  philosophy  of  modem  times.    Its  ^t^^,^, 
conclusions   are   predetermined,    and   the    initiative 
of  the  individual  thinker  is  almost   confined,  therefore,   to 
formal  details  in  the  treatment  of  his  thesis.    To  the  church, 
reason  is  the  handmaid  of  faith  (anctUa  ;;<(«).    But  this  principle 
of  the  subordination  of  the  reason  wean  a  different  aspect  accord- 
ing to  the  century  and  writer  referred  to.    In  Scotus  Erigena, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Scholastic  era,  there  is  no  such  subordina- 
tion contem[>Iated,  because  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  work 
are  in  implicit  unity.  "  Confidtur  inde  veram  esse  phikaophiaM 
veram  religionem,  conversimque  veram  religionem  esse  veimm 

■  The  common  designation  cl  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages. 
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pUloiopUun"  (Br  JMM  prttiftMutlime,  Proem).  Reawn 
ia  itt  own  (trength  and  with  its  own  iastnunenta  cvolvet  a  system 
el  the  unirene  wliich  coincides,  according  to  Eiigena,  with  tlie 
frarhing  of  Sciiptuie.  For  Erigena,  tbovfore,  the  specolative 
rcMoo  is  the  supteme  arbiter;  and  in  accordance  with  Its  results 
tlie  utterances  of  Scripture  and  of  the  church  have  not  infre- 
quently to  lie  subjected  to  an  allegorical  or  mystical  intetpreta- 
tloo.  But  this  is  only  to  say  again  that  Erigena  is  more  of 
a  Neoplatonist  than  a  Scholastic.  Hence  Cousin  suggested  in 
respect  of  this  point  a  threefold  duonological  division — at  the 
outset  the  absolute  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology, 
then  the,  period  of  their  alliance,  and  finally  the  bcgfaming  of 
their  separation.  In  other  words,  we  note  phOosophy  gradually 
dtending  its  claims.  Dialectic  is,  to  begin  with,  a  merdy 
secular  art,  and  only  by  degrees  are  its  terms  and  distinctions 
spplied  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology.  The  eariy  results 
of  the  application,  in  the  hands  of  Berengarius  and  RoeceUinus, 
did  not  seem  favourable  to  Christian  orthodoxy.  Hence  the 
strength  with  which  a  champion  of  the  faith  like  Ansehn  insists 
on  the  subordination  of  reason.  To  Bernard  of  Clairraux  and 
aiany  other  churchmen  the  application  of  dialectic  to  the  things 
of  faith  appears  as  dangerous  as  it  is  Impious.  Later,  in  the 
systems  of  the  great  Schoohnen,  the  rights  of  reason  are  fully 
established  and  acknowledged.  The  relation  of  reason  and  faith 
remains  external,  and  certain  doctrines — an  increasing  number 
as  times  goes  on — ate  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  reason. 
But  with  these  exceptions  the  two  march  sde  by  side;  they 
establi^  by  different  means  the  same  resuhs.  For  the  conflicts 
which  accompanied  the  first  intrusion  of  philosophy  into  the 
theological  domain  mote  profound  and  cautious  thinkers  with 
a  far  ampler  apparatus  of  knowledge  had  substituted  a  harmony. 
**  The  constant  effort  of  Scholasticism  to  be  at  once  philosophy 
and  theology"*  seemed  at  last  satisfactorily  realized.  But 
the  further  progress  of  Scholastic  thought  consisted  in  a  with- 
drawal af  doctrine  after  doctrine  from  the  possibility  of  rational 
proof  and  their  relegation  to  the  sphere  of  faith.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  was  the  harmony  apparently  established  by  Aquinas 
than  Duns  Scotta  began  this  negative  criticism,  which  is  carried 
much  farther  by  William  of  Occam.  But  this  is  equhralent 
to  a  confession  that  Scholasticism  had  failed  in  its  task,  which 
was  to  rationalize  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  Aristotelian 
form  refused  to  fit  a  matter  for  which  It  was  never  intended; 
the  matter  of  Christian  theology  refused  to  be  forced  into  an 
alien  form.  The  end  of  the  period  was  thus  brought  about 
by  the  inteiiial  decay  of  its  method  and  principles  quite  as  much 
as  by  the  variety  of  external  causes  which  contributed  to  transfer 
men's  interests  to  other  subjects. 

But,  although  the  relation  of  reason  to  an  external  authority 
thus  constitutes  the  badge  of  medieval  thought,  it  would  be 
gct,/^,  unjust  to  look  utxm  Scholasticism  as  philaaophically 
ik^mmtt  barren,  and  to  speak  as  if  reason,  after  an  interregnum 
■fw  of  a  thousand  years,  resumed  its  rights  at  the  Renals- 
'****^  lance.  Such  language  was  excusable  in  the  men  of 
the  Renaiisanoe,  fighting  the  battle  of  classic  form  and 
beauty  and  of  the  manysidcdness  of  life  against  the  bar- 
barous tennbiology  and  the  monastic  Ideals  of  the  schools,  or 
in  the  protagonists  of  modem  science.  The  new  is  never  just  to 
the  old.  In  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  middle  age  the 
intellect  of  the  semi-barbarous  European  peoples  had  been 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  modem  world.  But  we  may  go 
farther  and  say  that,  in  spite  of  their  initial  acceptance  of 
authority,  the  Scholastics  are  not  the  antagonists  of  reason; 
on  the  contrary  they  fight  its  battle*.  The  attempt  to  establish 
ty  ariument  the  authority  of  faith  is  In  reality  lh»  unconscious 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  reason.  Reason,  IT  admitted 
at  all,  must  ultimately  claim  the  whole  man.  Anselm's  motto, 
Cnit  «/  itiltBigam,  marks  well  the  distance  that  has  been 
traversed  since  TertulUan's  Creit  fuia  ahsurium  tjt.  The  claim 
of  reason  has  been  recognized  to  manipulate  the  data  of  faith, 
at  first  bUndly  and  Immediately  received,  and  to  weld  them  into 
a  system  such  as  will  satisfy  its  own  needs.  Scholasticism  that 
'  Mitnian's  Latin  Ctlriitiiinily,  Ix.  lOI. 


has  ontOved  Its  day  nuy  be  justly  identified  with  obscurantism, 
but  not  so  the  systems  of  those  who,  by  their  intellectual  force 
alone,  once  held  all  the  minds  of  Europe  in  subjection.  The 
scholastic  systems  are  liot  the  free  products  o{  speculation; 
in  the  main  they  are  svmnue  Uieohpae,  or  they  are  modified 
versions  of  Aristotle.  But  each  i^stem  is  a  fresh  recognition 
of  the  rights  o{  reason,  aitd  Scholastidsra  as  a  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  the  history  of  the  growth  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  reason  which  was  completed  in  the  movements  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Scholasticism — name  and  thia^— 
it  has  been  already  noted  that  medieval  specuUtion  takes  its 
rise  in  certain  logical  problems.  To  be  more  precise,  ^ 
it  is  the  nature  of  "  univetsab  "  which  fomis  the  |^^^„ 
central  theme  of  Scholastic  debate  (see  NowMiaisii, 
RXAUSU).  This  is  the  case  almost  exclusively  during  the 
first  period,  and  only  to  a  leas  extent  during  the  second,  where 
it  reappears  in  a  somewhat  different  form  as  the  difficulty 
concerning  the  principle  of  faidividuation.  The  controveny 
was  between  Ngnlnalhts  and  Realists;  and,  exclusively  k)gical 
as  the  point  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  adherence  to  one  side 
or  the  other  is  an  accurate  indication  of  philosophic  tendency. 
The  two  opposing  theories  express  at  bottom,  in  the  phraseology 
of  their  own  time,  the  nuUcal  divergence  of  pantheism  and 
Individualism — the  two  extremes  between  which  philosophy 
seems  pendulura-wise  to  oscillate,  and  which  may  be  said  still 
to  await  their  perfect  reconciliation.  First,  however,  we  must 
examine  the  form  which  this  question  assumed  to  the  first 
medieval  thinken,  and  ibe  source  from  which  they  derived  it 
A  single  sentence  in  Porphyry's  Itagoft  or  "  introduc- 
tion"  to  the  CakgorUs  of  Aristotle  fumidied  the  ^^HH^i^' 
text  of  the  discussion.  The  treatise  of  Porphyry  deals 
with  the  notions  of  genus,  tpedes,  difference,  property  and 
accident  (see  PaEDicuLEs);  and  he  mentioos,  but  decUnei 
to  disaiss,  the  various  theories  that  have  been  hdd  a*  to  the 
ontological  import  of  genera  and  spedes.  In  the  Latin  translation 
of  Boetius,  in  which  alone  the  Itagoge  was  then  known,  the 
sentence  runs  as  followi:— 

"  Mox  de  {(eneribut  et  speciebas  Dlod  quidem  sive  aubdstant,  sive 
in  solis  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint,  sive  tubBttentia  oorponlla 
sint  an  iacorpoialia,  et  utnun  separata  a  sensibilibas  an  in  senii- 
biltbua  posita  et  circa  haec  consistentia,  dicer*  recusabo;  aliiisimnm 

enim  negotium  est'hujusmodi  et  majoria  egena  inquisitionis.'* 

This  passage  indicates  three  possible  poi^tions  with  regard  to 
universals.  It  may  be  hdd  that  they  exist  merely  as  conceptions 
in  our  minds;  this  is  Nominalism  or  Conceptuahsm  (?.«.).  It 
may  be  held  that  they  have  a  Substantial  existeiure  of  thdr 
own,  indq>endent  of  their  existence  in  our  thoughts.  This  is 
Realism,  which  may  be  of  two  varieties,  according  as  the  sub- 
stantially existent  tmiversals  are  supposed  to  exist  apart  from 
the  sensible  phenomena  or  only  in  and  with  the  objects  of  sense 
as  their  essence.  The  first  form  of  Realism  corresponds  to  the 
Platonic  theoiy  of  the  transcendence  of  the  ideas;  the  second 
reproduces  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  essence  as  inseparable 
from  the  individual  thing.  But,  though  he  implies  an  ample 
previous  treatment  of  the  questions  by  phUosophers,  Porphyry 
gives  no  references  to  the  different  systems  of  which  such  dis- 
tinctions are  the  outcome,  nor  does  be  give  any  hint  of  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  definite  enough  though  that  was.  He 
simply  sets  the  discussion  aside  as  too  difficult  for  a  preliminary 
discoune,  and  not  strictly  relevant  to  a  purely  logical  inquiry. 
Porphyry,  the  Neoplatonist,  the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  was 
an  unknown  personage  to  those  early  students  of  the  Isagogt. 
The  passage  possessed  for  them  a  mysterious  charm,  largely 
due  to  its  isolation  and  to  tbdr  ignorance  of  the  historic  specuU- 
tions  which  suggested  it.  And  accordingly  it  gave  rise  to  the 
three  great  doctrines  which  divided  the  medieval  schools: 
Realism  of  the  Platonic  type,  embodied  in  the  formula  mtmrsolia 
ante  rem;  Realism  of  the  Aristotelian  type,  ititittrsolia  in  n; 
and  Nominalism,  including  Conceptualism,  expressed  by  the 
phrase  unitmalia  post  rem,  and  also  claiming  to  be  based  upon 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine. 
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To  form  a  proper  esrimate  of  the  first  stage  of  Scholastic  discussion 
It  is  requisite  above  all  things  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  appliances 
_  .    then  at  the  disposal  of  the  writers.  What  was  the  extent 

7frfJj*l  of  their  knowledjte  of  ancient  philosophy?  To  begin  with, 
we  know  that  tilt  the  15th  century  the  middle  age  was 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  possessed  no  philosophical  works  in 
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knowl*^. 
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theirGreekoriginalCseeCLASSICs).  In  translations  they  had 
*  only  the  CoUgorUs  and  the  De  inUrpretattone  of  Aristotle 
in  the  versions  of  Boetius,  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  in  the  version  of 
ChalcidiuB.  and  Boetius's  translation  of  Porphyry's  Isago^e.  Some 
general  information  as  to  the  Platonic  doctrines  (chiefly  m  a  Neo- 
platonic  garb)  was  obtainable  from  the  commentary  with  which 
Chalcidius  (6th  century)  accompanied  his  translation,  from  the  work 
of  ApuleiuB  (3nd  century')  De  dogmaU  Pialcnis,  and  indirectly  from 
the  commentary  of  Macrobius  (c.  400)  on  the  Somnium  Sci^onis  of 
Cicero,  and  from  the  writings  of  St  Augustine.  As  aids  to  the  study 
of  lo^c.  the  doctors  of  this  period,  beside  the  commentaries  and 
treatises  of  Boetius  (^.t?.).  possessed  two  tracts  attributed  to  St  Augus- 
tine, the  first  of  which.  Principia  duiUclicae,  is  probably  his,  out 
is  mainly  grammatical  in  its  import.  The  other  tract,  known  as 
Cattgoriae  decern,  and  taken  at  hrst  for  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
treatise,  is  really  a  rapid  summary  of  it,  and  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  Augustine.  "To  this  list  must  be  added:  (l)  the  Salyricon 
of  Martianus  Capella  iq.v.),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  treatise 
on  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  fourth  book  dealing  with  logic  :  (2) 
the  De'  artibui  ac  disciptinis  Uberalium  liUrarum  of  Cassiodorus 
(?-P-)',  (3)  the  Originei  oi  Isidore  of  Seville  {ph.  636).  which  is  little 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  (2).  The  above  constitutes  the  whole 
material  which  the  earher  middle  age  had  at  its  disposal. 

The  grandly  conceived  system  of  Erigena  (sec  Ericena 
and  Mysticisu)  stands  by  ilself  in  the  gth  ccntuiy  like  the 
product  of  another  age.  John  the  Scot  wa3  still 
acquainted  with  Greek,  seeing  that  be  translated 
the  work  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius;  and  his  speculative  genius 
achieved  the  fusion  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Neoplatonic 
thought  in  a  system  of  quite  remarkable  metaphysical  complete- 
ness. It  is  the  only  complete  and  independent  system  between 
the  decline  of  ancient  thought  and  the  system  of  Aquinas  in 
the  13th  century,  if  indeed  we  ought  not  to  go  further,  to  modern 
times,  to  find  a  parallel.  Erigeiw  pronounces  no  express  opinion 
upon  the  question  which  was  even  then  beginning  to  occupy 
men's  minds;  but  his  Platonico-Christian  theoiy  of  the  Eternal 
Word  as  containing  in  Himself  the  exemplars  of  created  things 
is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  unitcrsaiia  ante  rem.  Uis  whole 
system,  indeed,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  divine  as  thu 
exclusively  real,  of  which  the  world  of  individual  existence  is 
but  the  theophany;  the  special  and  the  individual  areimmanent, 
therefore,  in  the  general.  And  hence  at  a  much  later  date  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  I3lh  century)  his  name  was  invoked  to 
cover  the  pantheistic  heresies  of  Amalrich  of  Bena. 

Erigena  docs  not  separate  his  Platonic  theory  of  pre-cxistent 
exemplars  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  universal  as  in  the 
individuals.  As  Ucbcrweg  points  out,  his  theory  is  rather  a  result 
of  the  transference  of  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  substance  to 
the  Platonic  Idea,  and  of  an  identification  of  the  relation  of  accidents 
to  the  substance  in  which  they  inhere  with. that  of  the  individuali 
to  the  Idea  of  which,  in  the  Platonic  doctrine,  tliey  are  copies  {Hist, 
of  Philosophyt  i.  363.  Eujg.  trans.).  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the 
universals  are  in  the  individuals,  constituting  their  essential  reality 
(and  it  is  an  express  part  of  Erigena's  system  that  the  created  but 
creative  Word,  the  second  division  of  Nature,  should  pass  into  thd 
third  stage  of  created  and  non-creating  things);  or  rather,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  say  that  the  individuals  exist  in  the  bosom  of  their 
universal.  At  all  events,  while  Erigena's  Realism  is  pronounced, 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  forms  of  the  doctrine  are  not  dis- 
tinguished in  his  writings.  PrantI  has  professed  to  find  the  head- 
stream  of  Nominalism  also  in  Scotus  Erigena;  but  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  categories  of  thought 
and  their  mutual  relations,  occasionally  using  the  term  voces  to 
express  his  meaning,  PrantI  appears  to  adduce  no  reasons  for  nil 
assertion  which  directly  contradicts  Erigena's  most  fundament.il 
doctrines.  Moreover.  Erigena  again  and  again  declares  that  dialectic 
has  to  do  with  the  stadia  of  a  real  or  aivine  classification:  "  In- 
tclligitur  quod  ars  ilia,  quae  dividit  genera  in  species  et  species  in 
genera  resolvit.  Quae  jiaXwruo^  dicitur.  non  ab  humanis  machinationi- 
Dus  sit  facta,  sea  in  natura  rerum  ab  auctore  omnium  artium.  quae 
verae  artes  sunt,  condita  et  a  sapicntibua  inventa  "  {De  division* 
natural,  iv.  4). 

The  immediate  influence  of  Erigena's  system  cannot  hav9 
been  great,  and  his  works  seem  soon  to  have  dropped  out  of 
notice  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  The  real  germs  of  Realism 
ftnd  Nominalism  are  to  be  found  in  the  Qth  century,  in  scattered 
commentaries  and  glosses  upon  the  statements  of  Poiphjny  and 


Boetius.  Boetioi  in  comaentiag  upon  Poipliyiy  fcnd  tlntdjr 
started  tbe  discussion  ss  to  the  nature  of  universals.  He  is 
definitely  anti-Platonic,  and  bit  language  sometimes 
takes  even  a  nominalistic  tone,  as  when  he  declares  Jj™"'" 
that  the  species  is  nothing  more  than  a  thought  or  ii|„(fc, 
conception  gathered  from  tbe  substantial  similarity 
of  a  number  of  dissimilar  individuals.  The  expression  "  sub- 
stantial similarity  "  is  still,  however,  sufficiently  vague  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  views.  He  concludes  tiiat  the  genera  and  spedet 
exist  as  universals  only  in  thought;  but,  inasmuch  as  tliey 
are  collected  from  singulars  on  account  of  a  real  resemblance, 
they  have  a  certain  existence  independently  of  tbe  ntind,  but 
not  an  existence  disjoined  from  the  singulars  of  sense.  "  Sub- 
sistunt  ergo  drca  sensibilia,  intelligunttiraulem  praeter  corpora." 
Or,  according  to  the  phrase  which  recun  so  often  during  tbe 
middle  ages,  "  universale  intelligitui,.  singulare  sentitur." 
Boetius  ends  by  declining  to  adjudicate  between  Phtto  and 
Aristotle,  remarking  in  a  aemi-^wlogctic  style  that,  if  he  has 
expounded  Aristotle's  opinion  by  preference,  his  course  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  commenting  upon  an  introduction 
to  AristoUe.  And,  indeed,  his  discussion  caiuot  claim  to  b« 
more  than  semi-popular  in  character.  The  point  in  dispute 
ha*  not  in  his  hands  tlie  all-absorbing  importance  it  afterwards 
attained,  and  the  keenness  of  later  distinctioos  is  as  yet  unknown. 
In  this  way,  however,  though  the  distinctions  drawn  may  stiU 
be  comparatively  vague,  there  existed  in  the  schools  a  Peripatetic 
tradition  to  set  over  against  tbe  Neoi^tonic  influence  of  John 
the  Scot,  and  amongst  the  earliest  remains  of  Scholastic 
thought  we  find  this  tradition  asserting  itself  somewhat  vigorously. 
There  were  Nominalists  before  Roscellinus  among  thcK  early 
thinkers. 

Alcuin  (q.t.)  does  nothing  more  in  Us  Dialectic  than  abridge 
Boetius  and  the  other  commentators.  But  in  the  school  of 
Fulda,  presided  over  by  his  pupil  Hrabanus  Maurus  /.^^^^ 
(776-856),  there  are  to  be  found  some  fresh  contribu-  0,^^^ 
tions  to  the  discussion.  The  collected  works  of 
Hrabanus  himself  contain  nothing  new,  but  in  some  glosses  oa 
Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  first  exhumed  by  Cousin,  there  are 
several  noteworthy  expressions  of  opinion  in  a  Nominalistic 
sense.  Tbe  author  interprets  Boetius's  meaning  to  be  "  Quod 
eadem  res  individuum  et  spedes  et  genus  est,  et  non  esse  imiver- 
salia  individuis  quasi  quoddam  diversum."  He  also  cites, 
apparently  with  approval,  the  view  of  those  who  held  Porphyry's 
treatise  to  be  not  de  quingut  rebus,  but  de  guiiifiie  vocilms.  A 
genus,  they  said,  is  essentially  something  which  is  predicated  of 
a  subject;  but  a  thing  cannot  be  a  predicate  (res  enim  turn 
pratdicatur).  These  glosses,  it  should  be  added,  however,  have 
been  attributed  by  PrantI  and  ICaulich,  on  the  ground  of  diver- 
gence from  doctrines  contained  in  the  published  works  of 
Hrabanus,  to  some  diadple  of  his  ralher  than  to  Hrabanus 
himself.  Fulda  had  became  through  the  teaching  of  the  latter 
an  intellectual  centre.  Eric  or  Hciricus,  who  studied  there 
under  Haimon,  the  successor  of  Hrabanus,  and  after-  -^ 

wards  taught  at  Auxenv,  wrote  glosses  on  the  margin 
of  bis  copy  of  the  pseudo-Auguslinian  CaU[oriiu,  which  have 
been  pubh'shrd  by  Cousin  and  Hauriau.  He  there  says  in  words 
which  recall  the  language  of  Locke  {Essay,  ili.  3)  that  because 
proper  names  are  innumerable,  and  no  intellect  or  memory 
would  suffice  for  the  knowing  of  them,  they  are  all  as  it  were 
comprehended  in  the  species.  Taken  strictly  his  words  state 
tbe  position  of  extreme  Nominalism;  but  even  if  we  were  not 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  other  passages,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  moderate  Realism  is  adopted  (under  cover  of  the  current 
distinction  between  the  singiilar  as  felt  and  the  pure  universal 
as  understood),  it  would  still  be  unfair  to  press  any  passage 
in  the  writings  of  this  period.  As  Cousin  says,  "  Realism  and 
Nominalism  were  undoubtedly  there  in  germ,  but  their  true 
principles  with  their  necessary  consequences  remained  profoundly 
unknown;  their  connexion  with  all  the  great  questions  of  religion 
and  politics  was  not  even  suspected.  The  two  systems  were 
nothing  more  as  yet  than  two  diilercnt  ways  of  interpreting 
a  phrue  o(  Porphyry,  and  they  remained  unnoticed  in  the 
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tearity  of  the  ichooh.  ...  It  mt  the  tith  centiuy  wUch 
pic  Nomiiulism  to  tke  world."* 

Rcmifius  o{  Aiuerre,  pupil  of  Eric,  became  the  matt  cdebnted 
fniaaoi  of  dialectic  in  the  Parisian  tchools  of  the  icth  ceotuiy, 
^^^  As  he  reverted  to  Realism,  his  influence,  fint  at 
^"^^  Rheimi  and  then  in  Pari},  was  doubtlos  instrumental 
jB  bringing  about  the  general  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  till 
the  advent  of  Roscellinus  as  a  powerful  disturbing  influence. 

*  There  is  one  genus  more  general  than  the  rat,"  says  Remi 
(J.  B.  Hauriau,  Hisloirt  de  la  phthaphie  tcelatHque,  i.  146), 
"beyond  which  the  intellect  cannot  riw,  called  by  thie  Greeks 
•Ma,  by  the  Latins  asentia.  The  essence,  indeed,  comprehends 
•D  natures,  and  everything  that  exists  is  a  portion  of  this  esaence, 
hf  paitidpatian  in  which  everything  that  is  hath  its  ejdttence." 
Aad  simdariy  with  the  intermediate  genera.  "  Homo  est 
sndtoram  bominum  substantialis  unitas."  Remigius  is  thus 
«  Kealist,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  Plato  as  in  the  spirit  of 
Parmenklea,  and  Baur&u  applies  to  this  form  of  Realism 
Biylc's  description  of  Realism  in  general  as  "le  Spinosisme 
m  d^Ioppt."  The  loth  century  as  a  whide  is  especially 
■aiked  out  as  a  dark  age,  beiitg  partly  filled  with  civil  troubles 
•ad  partly  characterized  by  a  icaction  of  faith  against  reason, 
ta  the  monastery  of  St  Call  there  was  considerable  logical 
icthity,  but  nothing  of  philosophical  interest  is  recorded.  The 
,  .  chief  name  of  the  century  is  that  of  Cerbert  (died 
^^  as  Pope  Silvester  II.  iniooj).  His  treatise  At  rafunuit 
«  mione  mi  a  more  interesting  as  a  display  of  the  logical 
•cquirements  Af  the  age  than  as  possessing  any  direct  philo- 
lophical  bearing.    The  school  of  Chartres,  founded  in  990  by 

•  j^  Fulbert,  one  of  Gcrbert's  pupils,  was  distinguished 
f^,„     for  nearly  two  centuries  not  so  much  for  its  dialectics 

and  philosophy  as  for  its  humanistic  culture.  The 
•oceant  which  John  of  Salisbury  gives  of  it  in  the  first  half  of 
tbe  1 2th  century,  under  the  presidency  of  Theodoric  and  Bernard, 
•finds  a  very  pleasant  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  middle 
•ps.  Siiux  then,  says  their  regretful  pupil,  "  less  time  and  less 
care  have  been  bestowed  on  grammar,  and  persons  who  profess 
aU  uts,  liberal  and  mechanical,  are  ignorant  of  the  primary 
ut,  without  which  a  man  proceeds  in  vain  to  the  rest.  For 
iftiit  the  other  studies  assist  literature,  yet  this  has  the  sole 
privltge  of  making  one  lettered."' 

Hitherto,  if  dialectical  studies  had  been  sometimes  ^ewed 
•ikaoce  by  the  stricter  churchmen,  it  was  not  because  logic 
ti^l^  bad  dared  to  stretch  forth  iu  hands  towards  the 
mmtt  ark  of  God,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  old  opposi- 
y.**  Hon  between  the  church  and  the  world.  But  now 
^**'|'  bolder  spiriu  arose  who  did  not  shrink  from  applying 
tke  distinctions  of  their  human  wisdom  to  the  mysurics 
•f  theology.  It  was  the  excitement  caused  by  their  attempt, 
ni  the  heterodox  conclusions  which  were  its  first  result,  that 
litltd  these  Scholastic  disputations  into  the  central  position 
vtiick  they  heiuefarth  occupied  in  the  life  of  the  middle  ages. 
Ike  next  centuries  show  that  peculiar  combination  of  logic 
«■!  theology  which  is  the  mark  of  Scholasticism,  espfdally 
ia  tke  period  before  the  13th  century. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  attacks  was  made  by  Berengarius 
•I  Tours  (999-ro88)  upon  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation; 

g he  denied  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  substance 

ja)^  in  the  bread  and  wine  without  some  corresiionding 
change  in  the  accidents.  M  de  Rtmmat  characterizes 
■i  view  on  the  Eucharist  as  a  specific  apph'cation  of  Nominalism. 
•tee  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  philosophical 
tkmght  was  the  tritheistic  view  of  the  Trinity  propounded 
l>7  Koicelliaus  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  Nom&ialistic  theory 
^^^  of  knowing  and  being.  The  sharpness  and  one^dedness 
«^  with  which  he  formulated  his  position  were  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  contemporaneous  crystalliza- 
^  of  Realism  in  the  theories  of  Ansdm  and  William  of 
CbsBpeaux.    Heiueforth  disctssion  is  carried  on  with  a  full 

'VVtoi  Cousio,  Owraiu  imUiu  fAUvi,  tntrod.  p.  Inxv. 
JmsfagiCM,  L  ar.  quoted  in  Fbole's  llhulnHmu  of  Utdinal 


mmrimimf  of  the  diff«c«BC(t  involved  and  the  banes  at 

stake;  and,  thanks  to  the- heretical  conclusion  disclosed  by 
Roscellinus,  Realism  became  established  for  several  centuries 
as  the  orthodox  philosophical  creed.  Roscellinus  (d.  c  11S5) 
was  looked  upon  by  later  times  as  the  originator  of  the  tmltnlit 
Hcvm,  that  is  to  say,  of  Nominalism  proper.  From  the  scanty 
and  Ll-naturcd  notices  of  his  opponents  (/VnseUn  and  Abelard), 
we  gather  that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  reality  of  anything 
but  the  individual;  he  tcrated  "  the  universal  substance," 
says  Anselm,  as  no  more  than  "  flatum  vods,"  a  verbal  breathiiig 
or  sound;  and  ia  a  similar  strain  he  daUed  any  reality  to  the 
paru  of  which  a  whole,  such  as  a  house,  is  commonly  said  to 
be  composed.  The  parts  in  the  one  case,  the  general  name  or 
common  attributes  in  the  other,  are  only,  he  seems  to  have 
argued,  so  many  subjective  points  of  view  from  which  we  choose 
to  regard  that  which  in  its  own  essence  is  one  and  indivisible, 
existing  in  its  own  right  apart  from  any  connexion  with  other 
individuals.  This  pure  individualism,  consistently  interpreted, 
involves  the  denial  of  all  real  relation  whatsoever;  for  things 
are  related  and  classified  by  means  of  their  general  characteristics. 
Accordingly,  if  these  general  characteristics  do  not  possess  reaUty, ' 
things  are  reduced  to  a  number  of  characterless  and  muluidly 
indifferent  points.  It  is  possible,  as  Hauriau  maintains,  that 
Roscellinus  meant  no  more  than  to  refute  the  extreme  Realism 
which  asserts  the  substantial  and,  above  all,  the  independent 
existence  of  the  imiversals.  Some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
Anselm  in  controverting  his  position  favour  this  idea.  He 
upbraids  Roscellinus,  for  example,  because  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  whiteness  apart  from  its  existence  in  something  while. 
But  this  is  precisely  an  instance  of  the  hypostatizalion  of  abstrac- 
tions in  exposing  which  the  chief  strength  and  value  of  Nomiiul- 
ism lie.  Cousin  is  correct  in  pointing  out,  from  the  Realistic' 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  hypostatizalion 
of  an  accident  like  colour  or  wisdom,  and  another  thing  to 
deny  the  foundation  In  reality  of  those' "true  and  legitimate 
tmivcrsals  "  which  we  understand  by  the  terms  genera  and 
species.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  full  scope  of  his 
doctrine  was  present  to  the  mind  of  liosccUinus;  but  Nominalism 
would  hardly  have  made  the  sensation  It  did  had  its  assertions 
been  as  innocent  as  Haur&iu  would  make  them.  Like  most 
innovators,  Roscellinus  stated  his  position  in  bold  language, 
which  emphasized  his  opposition  to  accepted  doctrines;  and 
his  words,  if  not  his  intentions,  involved  the  extreme  Nominalism 
which,  by  making  univeisaiity  merely  subjective,  pulverizes 
existence  into  detached  particulars.  And,  though  we  may 
acquit  Roscellinus  of  consciously  propounding  a  theory  so 
subversive  of  all  knowledge,  his  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  proof  at  least  of  the  determination  nith  which  he  was 
prepared  to  cany  out  his  individualism.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  three  Persons  are  one  thing — in  which  case  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  been  incarnate  along 
with  the  Son— then,  did  usage  permit,  be  says,  we  ought  to 
speak  of  three  Gods. 

This  theokieical  deduction  hora  Us  doctrine  drew  upon  Ro<oellh)US 

the  polemic  01  his  most  oeIet>rated  opponent,  Anielm  of  Canterbury 
(1033-1109^.  RoKcIIinus  appears  at  first  to  have  imagined  - 
that  his  tntheistic  theory  had  tbe  sanction  of  LanTranc  ''""  • 
and  Anselm,  and  the  Utter  was  led  in  consequence  to  compoie  his 
treatise  Dtfdt  Trimtatit.  From  this  may  be  gathered  his  view* 
on  the  nature  of  univcrsali.  "  How  shall  at  who  has  not  arrived  at 
understanding  how  several  men  are  in  fipcctesoos  roan  comprehend 
how  in  that  most  mysterious  nature  several  persons,  each  of  which  is 
perfect  God,  are  one  God?  "  The  manner  in  which  humanity  exists 
tn  the  individual  -kti^  ^-nnn  to  be  the  subject  of  keen  discussion,  and 
to  bring  to  liglit  diverging  vicus  vithin  the  Realistic  cainp;  but  St 
Anselm  does  not  po  into  detail  on  this  point,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
it  is  not  surrounded  by  special  difficulties.  In  truth,  his  Realism  was 
oi  a  somewhat  uncritical  type.  It  was  dmply  accepted  by  him  In  a 
broad  way  as  the  onhodox  philoiophic  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine 
which,  as  a  sagacious  churchman,  lie  perceived  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  Christian  thcoloRv.  Ansclm's  natural  element  was  theology, 
and  the  high  metaphysical  questions  which  are  as  it  were  the  obverse 
of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  first  to  formulate  the  onto. 
logical  argument  (in  his  Prosloiiim)  for  the  existence  of  God,  he  joins 
hands  with  some  of  the  profoundest  names  in  modem  philosophy. 
To  Anselm  specially  belongs  the  motto  Crsdf  nl  iMtUipm,  or,  as  it  tt 
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otherwise  expressed  in  the  sub-title  of  hi*  Proslogion,  Fides  quoerau 
trtlelleclum.  He  endeavoured  to  gi\x  a  philosophical  demonstration 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  God  but  also  of  the  Trinit);-  and  the  Incar- 
nation, which  were  placed  by  the  later  Scholastics  among  the 
"  mysteries."  The  Cfiristological  theory  of  satisfaction  expounded 
in  the  Cur  Deus  Homo  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  the  prc-scnt  article. 
But  the  Platonically  conceived  proof  of  the  being  of  God  contained 
in  ihc  Monologion  shows  that  Anselm's  doctrine  of  theunivcrsalsas 
substances  in  things  {universalia  in  re)  was  closely  connected  in  his 
mind  with  the  thought  of  the  universalia  ante  rem,  the  exemplars  of 
perfect  goodness  and  truth  and  justice,  by  participation  in  which  oil 
earthly  things  arc  judged  to  possess  these  qualities.  In  this  way  he 
rises  like  Plato  to  the  absolute  Goodness,  Justice  and  Truth,  and 
then  proceeds  in  Ncoplatonic  fa^ion  to  a  deduction  of  the  Trinity 
as  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  divine  Word  (sec  further  Anselm). 

Besides  its  connexion  with  the  spectilations  of  Anselm,  the 
doctrine  of  RosceUinus  was  also  of  deci»ve  influence  wilhin 

the  schools  In  crystallizing  the  opposite  opinion. 
*'*"■■'  William  of  Champeauz  (1070-1121),  who  is  reputed 
a^Chmm'    ^^^  founder  of  a  definitely  formulated  Realism,  much 

as  RosceUinus  is  regarded  as  the  founderof  Nominalism, 
was  instructed  by  RosceUinus  himself  in  dialectic.  Unfortunately 
none  of  WUUam's  philosophical  works  have  survived,  and  we 
depend  upon  the  'statements  of  his  opponent  Abelard,  in  the 
Historia  calamUaium  mearurtit  and  in  certain  manuscripts 
discovered  by  Cousin.  From  these  sources  it  appears  that 
he  professed  successively  two  opimons  on  the  nature  of  the 
universals,  having  been  dislodged  from  his  first  position  by  the 
criticism  of  Abelard,  his  quondam  pupU.  There  is  no  obscurity 
about  WUUam's  first  position.  It  is  a  Realism  of  the  most 
uncompromising  type,  which  by  its  reduction  of  individuals 
to  accidents  of  one  identical  substance  seems  to  tremble  on  the 
very  verge  of  Spinozism.  He  taught,  says  Abelard,  that  the 
same  thing  or  substance  was  present  in  its  entirety  and  essence 
in  each  individual,  and  that  individuals  differed  no  whit  in 
their  essence  but  only  in  the  variety  of  their  accidents.  Thus 
"  Socratitas"  is  merely  an  accident  of  the  substance  "  humanitas," 
or,  as  it  is  put  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  geturibus  el 
spcciebus}  **  Man  is  a  species,  a  thing  essentially  one  (r»  una 
M5cn/fa/tftfr),  which  receives  certain  forms  which  make  it  Socrates. 
This  thing,  remaining  essentiaUy  the  same,  receives  in  the  same 
way  other  forms  which  constitute  Plato  and  the  other  individuals 
of  the  species  man;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  forms 
which  mould  that  matter  into  the  individual  Socrates,  there  is 
nothing  in  Socrates  that  is  not  the  same  at  the  same  time  under 
the  forms  of  Plato.  ...  According  to  these  men,  even  though 
rationality  did  not  exist  in  any  individual,  its  existence  in  nature 
would  still  remain  intact "  (Cousin,  Iniroduction,  &c.,  p.  cxx.). 
Criticism  was  speedily  at  work  upon  William  of  Champeaiix*s 
p(»ition.  He  had  said  expressly  that  the  universal  essence, 
by  the  addition  of  the  individual  forms,  was  individualized  and 
present  secundum  totam  sttam  quantitatem  in  each  individual. 
But  if  homo  is  whoUy  and  essentiaUy  present  in  Socrates,  then 
It  is,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  Socrates;  where  Socrates  is  not, 
it  cannot  be,  consequently  not  in  Plato  and  the  other  indmdua 
kominis.  This  was  caUed  the  argimient  of  the  homo  Socraticus; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  with  the  view  of  obviating  such 
time  and  space  difficulties,  emphasized  m  the  criticism  of  Abelard, 
that  WiUiam  latterly  modifiui  his  form  of  expression.  But  his 
second  position  is  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  Abelard 
says,  "  Sic  autem  correxit  sententiam,  ut  deinceps  rem  camdem 
non  essentialiter  sed  individuaUter  diceret."  In  other  words, 
be  merely  sought  to  avoid  the  awkward  consequences  of  his 
own  doctrine  by  substituting  "  individuaUter  "  for  "  essenti- 
aliter "  in  his  definition.  If  we  are  to  put  a  sense  upon  this 
new  exprcs^on,  William  may  probably  have  meant  to  recaU 
any  words  of  his  which  seemed,  by  locating  the  universal  in  the 
entirety  of  its  essence  in  each  individual  to  confer  upon  the 
individual  an  independence  which  did  not  belong  to  it— thus 
leading  in  the  end  to  the  demand  for  a  separate  tmiveisa!  for 

*  This  treatise,  first  pubUshed  by  Counn  in  his  Ouvrates  inidUi 
d'Abilard,  was  attributed  by  him  to  Abelard.  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  Hauriau;  but  frantl  adduces  reasons  which  seem 
caiisfactory  for  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of  ao  unknown  writer  of 
■omcwhat  later  date  (tee  Prantl.  (k^kicku  d,  Loffk,  ii.  14^. 


each  individual.  In  •ppoiition  to  this  NofntnaBstie  vl^w? 
which  implied  the  reversal  of  his  whole  position,  WiUiam  may 
have  meant  to  say  that,  instead  of  the  universal  being  multl[^ed, 
it  is  rather  the  individuals  which  are  reduced  to  unity  in  the 
universal.  The  species  is  essentiaUy  one,  but  it  takes  on  in- 
dividual varieties  or  accidents.  If,  however,  we  are  more  ill- 
natured,  we  may  regard  the  phrase,  with  Prantl,  as  simply 
a  meaningless  makeshift  in  extremities;  and  if  so,  Abelard's 
account  of  the  subsequent  decUne  of  WiUiam's  reputation  would 
be  explained.  But  there  is  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  the 
various  reading  of  *' indlflerenter  "  for  "individuaUter,'*  and 
this  is  accepted  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  by  Cousin 
and  R^musat  (Haur£au  and  Prantl  taking,  on  different  grounds, 
the  opposite  view).  According  to  this  reading,  WUliam  sought 
to  rectify  his  position  by  asserting,  not  the  numerical  identity 
of  the  universal  in  each  individual,  but  rather  its  sameness  in  the 
sense  of  indistinguishable  similarity.  Ueberweg  cites  a  passage 
from  his  theological  works  which  apparently  bears  out  this 
view,  for  WiUiam  there  expressly  distinguishes  the  two  senses 
of  the  word  "  same."  Peter  and  Paul,  he  says,  are  the  same 
in  so  far  as  they  are  both  men,  although  the  humanity  of  each  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  Identical  but  similar.  In  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity,  on  the  other  hand  the  relation  is  one  of  absoluta 
identity. 

WTicther  this  view  is  to  be  traced  to  William  or  not.  it  is  certaiii 
that  the  theory  of  "  indifference  "  or  "  non-diflfercnce  "  {indifferentia) 
was  a  favourite  solution  in  the  Realistic  schools  soon  after  .ju^^ 
his  time.    The  inherent  difficulties  of  Realism  led  to  a  If^^ 
variety  of  attempts  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  formula.  ^^^' 
John  of  Salisbury,  in  his  account  of  the  controversies  of  '^^' 

these  days  {Metaloiicus,  ii.  17)  reckons  up  nine  diiTerent  views  which 
were  held  on  the  question  of^the  universals,  and  the  list  is  extended 
by  Prantl  (ii.  118}  to  thirteen.  In  this  list  are  included  of  course  all 
shades  of  opinion,  from  extreme  Nominalism  to  extreme  Realifem. 
The  doctrine  of  indifference  as  it  appears  in  later  writers  certainly 
tends,  as  Prantl  points  out.  towards  Nominalism,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  up  the  substantiality  of  the  universals.  The  universal  connsts 
of  the  non-different  elements  or  attributes  in  the  separate  individuals, 
which  alone  exist  substantially.  If  we  restrict  attention  to  these 
non-different  elements,  the  individual  becomes  for  us  the  spccie«, 
the  genus,  &c.;  everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  it.  "  Nihil  omnino  est  praeter  individuum,  ted  et  lUud 
aliter  et  aliter  attentum  species  et  genus  et  ^ncralissimum  est.** 
Adclard  of  Bath  (whose  treatise  De  todem  et  dtverso  must  have  been 
written  between  1105  and  11 17)  was  probably  the  author  or  at  all 
events  the  elaborator  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  sought  by  its  means  to 
effect  a  reconcifiation  between  Plato  and  Aristotle: — "Since that 
which  we  see  is  at  once  genus  and  species  and  individual.  Aristotle 
rightly  insisted  that  the  universals  do  not  exist  except  in  the  thing» 
otscnse.  But,  since  those  universals,  so  far  as  they  arc  called  genera 
and  species,  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  one  in  their  purity  without 
the  admixture  of  imagmation,  Plato  maintained  that  thcv  existed 
and  could  be  beheld  beyond  the  things  of  sense,  to  wit,  in  the  divine 
mind.  Thus  these  men,  although  in  words  they  seem  opposed,  yc« 
held  in  reality  the  same  opinion."  Prantl  distinguishes  from  the 
system  of  indifference  the  "  status  "  doctrine  attributed  by  John  of 
Stalisbury  to  Walter  of  Monagne  (d.  1174),  according  to  which  the 
universal  is  essentially  united  to  the  individual,  which  may  be  looked 
upon,  ej.  as  Plato,  man,  animal,  &c.,  according  to  the  "  status  "  or 
point  of  view  which  we  assume.  But  this  seems  only  a  different 
expression  for  the  same  position,  and  the  same  may  doubtless  be 
said  of  the  theory  which  employed  the  outlandish  word  "  manerics  ** 
(Fr.  maniire)  to  signify  that  genera  and  species  represented  the 
different  ways  in  which  individuals  might  be  regarded.  The  eon- 
cessions  to  Nominalism  which  such  views  embody  make  them  repre* 
senutive  of  what  Haur6au  calls  *'  the  Peripatetic  section  of  the 
Realistic  school." 

Somewhat  apart  from  current  oontroverues  stood  the  teaching  of 
the  school  of  Chartres,  humanistically  nourished  on  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  and  important  as  a  revival  of  Plaionism  in  e,*--i  -# 
opposition  to  the  i^ormalism  of  the  Aristotelians.  Bernard  ^JJ't 
01  Chartres,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lath  century,  en-  **■'"»*' 
dcavoured,  a<xording  to  John  of  Salisbury,  to  reconcile  Ptato  and 
Aristotle;  but  his  doctrine  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  former 
through  St  Augustine  and  the  commentary  of  Chalcidius.  The 
unieersatia  in  re  have  little  place  !□  his  thoushts,  which  arc  directed 
by  preference  to  the  eternal  exemplars  as  tney  exist  in  the  super* 
sensible  world  of  the  divine  thought.  His  Uegacosmus  and  Micro- 
cosmiis  are  little  more  than  a  poetic  (loss  upon  the  Timatus. 
William  of  Conches,  a  pupil  of  Bernard's,  devoting  himself  to  psycho- 
logical and  phy9iolog;ica1  questions,  was  of  less  importance  for  the 
specific  logico-roetapbysical  problem.  But  Gilbnrt  de  la  Porr6e, 
araording  to  Haur£au,  is  the  most  eminent  logician  of  the  RcaUstio 
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aahool  in  the  lath  eentunt  ud  the  inoit  pntoand  mctapbyitdtv  ot 
mber  acnool.  Th«  views  which  he  expreMcd  ia  bis  oommentafy  on 
the  pseudo-Boetian  treatise.  De  Trimitott,  are  certainly  much  more 
important  than  the  mediatirinj  systems  already  referred  to.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  distinction  which  Gilbert 
draws  between  the  manner  of  existence  o(  geoata  and  species  and  of 
substanczs  proper.  He  distinguishes  between  the  quta  at  and  the 
gmo  at.  Genera  and  species  certainly  exist,  but  they  do  not  exist  in 
their  own  ruht  as  substances.  What  exists  as  «  substance  and  the 
basis  of  qualities  or  forms  (yutd  erf)  may  be  said  n&sters;  the  forms 
on  the  other  hand  by  whuh  socn  an  individual  siihsliince  exists 
qualiutively  (fiu  al)  tubiislimt,  Ibouf  h  it  Cannot  be  said  that  they 
tuiiJta^  Tm  intellect  coUecu  the  uwveraal,  which  eaists  but  not 
as  a  sulMUnce  (<s<  i«f  iwn  luislal),  from  the  particular  thing*  which 
not  merely  are  (sunt)  but  also,  as  subjects  of  aecideotik  have  sub- 
stantial existence  (ntisfasaO,  by  ooosiaering  only  their  substantial 
similarity  or  oonfonnity.  The  univetsals  ate  thus  forms  iahcrent  in 
things — ''  native  fomis,"  according  to  the  expiession  by  which 
Gilbert's  doctrine  is  concisely  known.  The  individial  consists  of 
an  aseemblage  of  such  forma;  and  it  is  individual  because  nowhere 
else  i>  exact^  such  an  assemblage  to  be  met  with.  The  lorin  exists 
concretely  in  the  individual  things  (sensibiiis  in  rs  tensibiiii,  for  in 
sensible  tliiiu;s  ferm  and  matter  are  always  united.  But  they  may 
be  oooceivea  abstractly  or  pon-sensuously  by  the  mind  {seamtntt 
tnapUt  insauibitu),  and  they  then  refer  tocmselvesas  copies  to 
the  Ideas  their  divine  exemplars.  In  God,  who  is  pure  form  without 
matter,  the  archetypes  oi  material  things  exist  as  eternal  immaterial 
(orms.  In  this  way  Gilbert  was  at  once  Aristotelian  and  Platenist. 
The  distinctions  made  by  him  above  amount  to  a  formal  criticism 
«(  categories,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  teaches  that  no  one  of  the 
categone*  can  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  God  (see  further 

GlLBUT  OB  LA  PoU£E). 

But  the  outstanding  figure  In  the  oontrovenies  of  the  first 
half  of  the  lath  century  is  Abelard.  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  (pinion  as  to  his  system,  some,  like  Rittcr 
and  ^rdmsnn,  regarding  it  as  a  moderate  form  of 
ReaUsm — a  return  indeed  to  the  position  of  Aristotle — while 
othefs,  like  Cousin,  lUmusat,  Hauriau  and  Ueberweg,  consider 
it  to  be  essentially  Nominalistic,  only  moie  prudently  and  perhaps 
kss  consistently  expressed  than  was  the  case  with  Roscellmas. 
His  poution  is  ordinarily  designated  by  the  name  Conceptualism 
(f .».),  though  there  is  very  little  talk  of  concepts  in  Abehud's  own 
writings.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  at  all  events,  that  Abelard 
iiimself  intended  to  find  a  compromise.  As  against  ReaUsm  he 
""'"»«'"«  consistently  Sts  d»  n  mm  praedualir;  genera  and 
qiecies,  therefore,  which  are  predicated  of  the  individaal  subject, 
cannot  be  treated  as  things  or  substances.  This  is  manifestly 
tme,  however  real  the  facts  may  be  which  are  designated  by  the 
generic  and  specific  names;  and  the  position  is  fully  accepted, 
as  has  been  seen,  by  a  Realist  like  Gilbert,  who  perhaps  adopted 
it  first  from  Abelard.  Abelard  also  perceived  that  Realism,  by 
Bcparatmg  the  universal  substance  from  the  forms  wMch  in- 
dividualize it,  makes  the  universal  indifferent  to  these  forms, 
and  leads  directly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  all  beings  in 
one  universal  substance  or  matter — a  pantheism  which  might 
take  either  an  Averroistic  or  a  Spinozistie  form.  Against  the 
system  of  non-difference  Alielard  has  a  nnmher  of  logical  and 
traditional  arguments  to  bring,  but  it  is  suCSciently  condemned 
by  his  fundamental  doctrine  that  only  the  individual  exists  in 
its  own  light.  For  that  system  still  seems  to  recognize  a  generic 
substance  as  the  core  of  the  individual,  whereas,  according  to 
Cousin's  rendering  o<  Abelard's  doctrine, "  only  individtuls  exist, 
and  in  the  individual  nothing  but  the  individual"  Holding  fast 
then  on  the  one  hand  to  the  individual  as  the  only  true  substance, 
nd  on  the  other  to  the  traditional  definition  of  the  genus  as 
that  which  is  predicated  of  a  number  of  individuals  (fwd  pracji- 
talur  de  plurilnu),  AbeUrd  dedared  that  this  definition  of  itself 
tondemns  the  Realistic  theory;  only  a  name,  not  a  thing,  can 
be  so  predicated — not  the  name,  however,  as  a  JIalus  tocis  or  a 
collection  of  letters,  but  the  name  as  used  in  discourse,  the  name 
as  a  sign,  as  having  a  meaning— in  a  word,  not  vox  but  icrmo. 
Strma  tst  protdieaUliz. 

By  these  distinctions  Abelard  hoped  to  escape  the  consequences 
ef  extreme  Nominalism,  from  which,  tB  a  matter  of  history,  his 
doctrine  has  been  distinguished  under  the  name  of  Conceptualism, 
seeing  that  It  lays  stms  not  on  the  word  as  such  but  on  the 
thought whichthewordisintendcdtoconvey.  Moreover, Abelard 
tarideatly  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  distinctions  of  genera 


and  ipecits  an  of  arbitrary  or  merely  human  impotilion.  His 
favourite  expression  for  the  univcisal  is  "  quod  de  pluribus 
natum  est  praedicari"  (a  translation  of  Aristotle,  De  ixltr- 
tnUUUtu,  7),  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  real  or  objective 
counteipatt  of  the  products  of  our  thought;  and  the  traditional 
definitions  of  Boetius,  whom  he  frequently  quotes,  support  the 
same  view  of  the  concqH  as  gathered  from  a  numba  of  individuals 
in  virtue  of  a  real  lesembluee.  What  Abdard  combats  is 
the  substantiation  of  tliese  resembling  qualities,  which  leads  to 
their  being  regarded  as  identical  in  all  the  separate  individuals, 
and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
individual,  the  only  true  and  indivisible  substance.  But  he 
modifies  his  Nominalism  so  as  to  approadi,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  to  the  position  of  Aristotle  himself.  At  the  same  time 
hs  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  Platonic  theory  of  «iinicr«i/M 
ante  rem  (see  Iobuom).  Abeiatd's  discussion  of  the  problem 
(which  It  is  tigjtt  to  say  is  on  the  whole  inddeotal  rather  than 
systematic)  is  thus  mariied  by  an  eclecticism  which  was  perhaps 
the  source  at  once  of  it*  strength  and  its  weakness.  But  his 
brilliant  ability  and  restless  activity  made  him  the  central  figure 
in  the  dialectical  as  in  the  other  discussions  of  his  time.  To  him 
was  indirectly  due,  in  the  main,  that  troubling  of  the  it»«n«ttf 
wateis  which  resulted  in  so  many  modifications  of  the  original 
thesis;  and  his  own  somewhat  edectic  ruling  on  the  question 
in  debate  came  to  be  tadtly  accepted  in  the  schools,  as  the 
aidour  of  the  disputants  began  to  abate  after  the  i^dle  of  the 
century. 

Ab^rd's  appficatiott  of  <£alectic  to  theology  betrayed  the 
Nominalistic  basis  of  his  doctrine.  He  tealousi^  combated  the 
Tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  but  his  own  views  on  the  ^^^^ 
Trinity  were  condemned  by  two  conndb  (at  Soissons  ciidlmx, 
in  II3I  and  at  Sens  in  1140).  Of  the  altemativea— 
three  Gods  or  una  m — which  his  Nominalistic  bgic  presented 
to  Roscellinus,  Roscellinus  had  chosen  the  first;  Abelard 
recoiled  to  the  other  extreme,  reducing  the  three  Persons  to 
three  aspects  or  attributes  of  the  Divine  Bdng  (Power,  Wisdom 
and  Love).  For  this  he  was  called  to  account  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvauz  (1091-11 53),  the  recognized  guardian  of  orthodoxy 
in  France.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  the  saint  was 
altogether  at  fault.  The  germs  ol  Rationalism  were  unquestion- 
ably present  in  several  of  Abelard's  opinions,  and  stlU  more  so, 
the  traditionalists  must  have  thought,  in  his  general  attitude 
towards  theological  questions,  "  A  doctrine  is  beUeved,"  he  said, 
"  not  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  we  are  convinced  by 
reason  that  it  is  so."  "Doubt  is  the  road  to  inquiry,  and  by 
inquiry  we  perceive  the  truth."  The  application  of  dialectic  to 
theology  was  not  new.  Anselm  had  made  an  elaborate  employ- 
ment of  reason  in  the  Interest  of  faith,  but  the  spirit  of  pious 
subordination  wUch  had  marked  the  demonstrations  of  Anselm 
seemed  wanting  in  the  argumentations  of  this  hdder  and  more 
restless  spirit;  and  the  dmrch,  or  at  least  an  infloential  section 
of  it ,  took  alarm  at  the  encroachments  of  Rationalism.  Abelard's 
remarkable  compilation  Sic  H  Non  was  not  calculated  to  allay 
their  suspidons.  In  bringing  together  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  fatheiB  on  all  the  chief  points  of  Christian  dogmatics,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Abelard's  sim  was  simply  to  make  these 
contradictions  the  starting  p<d(it  of  an  inquiry  which  should 
determine  in  eadi  case  the  true  position  and  tm  mtdia  of  Christian 
theology.  Only  such  a  determination  could  enable  the  doctrines 
to  be  summarily  presented  as  a  system  irf  thought.  The  book 
was  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of  the  famous  Bocks  »f  Senlenat 
of  Abelattl's  own  pupil  Peter  Lombard  and  others,  and  of  all  the 
Summat  tkeolopot  with  which  the  church  was  presently  to 
abound.  But  the  antinomies,  as  they  appeared  hi  AbeUrd's 
treatise,  without  their  solutions,  could  not  but  seem  to  Insinuate 
a  deep-laid  scepticism  with  regard  to  authority.  And  even  the 
proposal  to  apply  the  unaided  reason  to  solve  questions  which  had 
divided  the  fathers  must  have  been  resented  by  the  more  rigid 
churchmen  as  the  rash  intrusion  of  an  over-confident  Rationalism. 

Realism  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  Jth  century  the  dominant 
doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  the  Nominalists  were 
the  innovators  and  the  cspcdalrepresentativesof  theRationaliitiC 
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Undency.  In  order  to  ue  the  diffetctaoe  id  thb  respect  between 
the  adiools  we  have  only  to  compare  the  peaceful  and  lortunate 
hfe  o(  William  o(  Champeaux  (who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
St  Bernard)  with  the  agiutcd  and  penecnted  existence  of 
Roscellinusand,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  Abelaid.  But  now 
the  greater  boldness  of  the  dialecticians  awakened  a  spirit  of 
general  distrust  in  the  exercise  of  reason  on  sacred  subjects, 
and  we  &nd  even  a  Realist  like  Gilbert  de  la  Poirie  arraigned  by 
Bernard  and  his  friends  before  a  general  council  on  a  charge  of 
heresy  (at  Rheims,  1148).  Though  Gilbert  was  acquitted,  the 
fact  of  his  being  brought  to  trial  illustrates  the  growing  spirit 
of  snspidon.  Those  heresy-hunts  show  us  the  worst  side  of  St 
Bernard,  yet  they  ate  in  a  way  just  the  obverse  of  his  deep 
mystical  piety.  The  same  attitude  is  maintained  by  the  mystical 
jr«»*r  school  of  St  Victor.  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (1097-1141) 
St  vktar  declares  that "  the  uncomipted  tnith  of  things  cannot 
^••V  bediscoveied  by  reasoning."  The  perils  of  dialectic  are 
■^  manifold,  especially  in  the  overbold  spirit  it  engenders. 
Nevertheless  Hugo,  by  the  composition  of  his  Summa  senlaUi- 
ttnm,  endeavoured  to  give  a  meUiodical  or  rational  presentation 
of  the  content  of  faith,  and  was  thus  the  fint  of  the  so-called 
Snmmhts.  Richard  of  St  Victor,  prior  of  the  monastery  from 
ii6>  to  1173,  is  still  more  absorbed  in  mysticism,  and  his  successor 
Walter  loses  his  temper  altogether  in  abuse  of  the  dialecticians 
and  the  Sununists  alike.  The  Summists  have  as  much  to  say 
(gainst  the  existence  of  God  as  for  it,  and  the  dialecticians, 
having  gone  to  school  to  the  pagans,  have  forgotten  over  Aristotle 
the  way  of  salvation.  Abelard,  Fcter  Lombard,  GObert  de  la 
Fbrrie  and  Peter  of  Foitien  he  caUi  the  "  foor  labyrinths  of 
France." 

This  anger' and  contempt  may  hxve  been  partly  Justified  by 
the  discreditable  state  into  irtiich  the  study  of  logic  bad  fallen. 
j^^  The  specubtive  impulse  was  exhausted  which  marks 
J2b  the  end  of  the  nth  and  the  first  half  of  the  xslh  century 
— a  period  more  original  and  more  interesting  in  many 
ways  than  the  great  age  of  Scholasticism  in  the  13th  century. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  logical  studies  had  knt  to  a  great 
extent  their  real  interest  and  application,  and  had  degenerated 
into  trivial  displays  of  ingenuity.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Summists'  occupied  themselves  merely  in  the  systematiiing 
of  authorities.  The  mystics  held  aloof  from  both,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  practical  work  of  preaching  and  edification. 
The  intellect  of  the  age  thus  no  longer  exhibited  itself  as  a  unity. 
And  it  is  significant  of  this  that  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
representative -of  the  second  half  of  the  century  was  rather  an 
■  historian  of  opinion  than  himself  a  philosopher  or  a 

HslMirrj  thcokgian.  John  of  Salisbury  (Johannes  Satisberiensis) 
was  educated  in  France  in  the  years  1136-1148.  The 
autobiographical  account  of  these  years  contained  in  his  Mila- 
hgiais  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  picture  of  the  schools  of  the 
time;  it  is  also  one  of  the  historian's  chief  sources  as  a  record  of 
themany-cohniredlogicalviewseftbeperiod.  John  recoiled  from 
the  idle  casuistry  which  occupied  Us  own  logical  contemporaries; 
and,  mindful  probably  of  their  aimless  ingenuity,  he  adds  the 
caution  that  dialectic,  valuable  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  "  like 
the  sword  of  Hercules  in  a  pigmy's  hand  "  nnless  there  be  added 
to  it  the  accoutrement  of  tlw  oUiet  sciences.  Catholic  in  spirit 
rather  than  dogmatic,  John  ranks  himself  at  times  among  the 
Academics,  "  ance,  in  those  things  about  which  a  wise  man  may 
doubt,  I  depart  not  from  their  footsteps."  It  is  not  fitting  to 
subtilise  oveimuch,  and  in  the  end  John  of  Salisbury's  solution  is 
the  practical  one,  his  charitable  spirit  pointing  him  in  particular 
to  that  love  wfaidi  b  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

'Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  tljo), 
Peter  Lombard  (d.  1 164),  called  the  UatiiUr  stnUntianim,  whoce 
work  became  the  textbook  of  the  idioolj.  and  remained  so  for 
centuriej.  Hundreds  of  commcntarin  were  written  upon  it.  Peter 
of  Pbitier?,  the  pupil  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  flourished  about  1160- 
1170.  -Other  names  are  Roben  of  Melun,  Hugo  of  Amiens,  Stephea 
Langton  and  William  of  Aiuterre:  More  important  is  Alain  de  Lille 
(Alanus  de  Intulis).  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1303.  His  De 
JXrte  uu  it  arliadis  calkolictte  fidti  is  a  Summc:  of  Christian  theotegy, 
but  with  a  greater  infusion  than  usual  of  philoaophical  reasoning. 
AlamB  was  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  liUt  it  mutis. 


The  first  period  of  Scbolaaticisro  being  thus  at  as  end,  then  Is  u 
interval  of  nearly  lialf  a  century  without  any  noteworthy  philosophical 
productions.  Tlie  cause  of  the  new  oevek>proent  of  |T,fc--fca 
Scholasticism  in  the  i3th  century  was  the  acquisition  for  c/bww^ 
the  first  time  of  the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  (see  j^^eaf 
CLASsicsandA(AaiAMPHiLOsorHr).  The  doctrines  and  ultwttt* 
the  works  of  Aristotle  had  been  transmitted  by  the  tfAsU- 
Nestoriana  to  the  Arabs,  and  among  those  kept  alive  by  a  ggo^ 
succession  of  philosophers,  first  in  the  East  and  afterwards 
in  the  West.  The  chief  of  these,  at  least  so  far  as  reganls  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  on  mediewal  philosophy,  were  Avioenna,  Avein- 
pace  and  Averroes.  The  unification  by  the  last-mentioned  of 
Aristotle's  active  intellect  in  all  men,  and  his  consequent  denial  of 
individual  immomlity  are  well  known.  The  universal  human  in- 
tellect is  made  by  him  to  proceed  from  the  divine  by  a  series  of  Neo- 
plaionic  emanations.  In  the  course  of  the  lath  century  the  writings 
of  these  meo  were  introduced  iiuo  France  by  the  Jews  of  Andaluna, 
of  Marseilles  and  Montpellier.  "  These  writings  contained,"  say* 
Haurfau,  "  the  ten  of  the  Orpnum,  the  Physics,  the  Uelofkfsut, 
the  Ethics,  the  De  anima,  the  Pamt  miiunlia  and  a  large  number  of 
other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  accompanied  by  contin  nous  commeniariea. 
There  arrived  besides  by  the  same  channel  the  glossesof  Theophrastus, 
of  Simplicius,  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  oTPhiloponus,  annotated 
in  the  same  sense  by  the  same  hands.  This  was  the  rich  but  dancer* 
ous  present  nude  by  the  Mugsutman  school  to  the  Christian  "  (i.  383). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Neoplatonieally  inspired  Fmt  Yiiie  of 
the  Jewish  philosopher  and  poet  Ibn  Cabirol  (;.v.),  or  Avicebtoa. 

By  special  command  of  Raimund,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  chief 
of  these  works  were  translated  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Castiliaa 
into  Latin  by  the  archdeacon  fX)minicus  Gonzalvi  with  the  aid  of 
Johannes  Avendeath  (  —  ben  David),  a  converted  Jew.  about  1150. 
About  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  the  Libv  de  etauis  became 
known — a  work  destined  to  have  a  po^-erful  influence  on  Scholastic 
thought,  especially  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  Ac- 
cepted at  first  as  Aristotle's,  and  actually  printed  in  the  first  Latin 
editions  of  his  works,  the  book  is  in  reality  an  Arabian  compflation  o( 
Neoplatonic  theses.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  pseudo>Arfs- 
totelian  Theolo£ia  which  was  in  circulation  at  least  as  early  as  I200k 

The  first  effects  of  this  immense  acquisition  of  new  material 
were  markedly  unsettling  on  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the 
time.  The  apoctyphal  Neoplatonic  treatises  and  the,^^ 
viewt  of  the  Aiablan  commentators  obscured  for  the>Mc<s«f 
first  students  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  the  u*^ 
13th  century  opens  with  quite  a  crop  of  mystical' 
heresies.  The  mystical  pantheism  taught  at  Paris  by  Amalrich 
of  Bena  (d.  1207;  see  AuAtKic  and  MYsnasv),  though  based 
by  him  upon  a  revival  of  Scotus  Erigena,  was  doubtless  connected 
in  its  origin  with  the  Neoplatonic  treatises  which  now  become 
current.  The  immanence  of  God  in  all  things  and  His  incarnation 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the  diiei 
doctrines  of  the  Amalricans.  They  are  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Omnia  tmum,  qtiia  quicquid  est  est  Deus."  About  the  same 
time  David  of  Dinant,  in  a  book  Dt  lomis  (reiulered  by  Albcrtus 
De  divisionibus),  taught  the  identity  of  God  with  matter  (or  the 
indivisible  principle  of  bodies)  and  nous  (or  the  indivisible 
principk:  of  intelligences) — an  extreme  Realism  culmii»ting  in 
a  materialistic  pantheism.  If  they  were  diverse,  he  argued,  there 
miut  exist  abo\-e  (hem  some  higher  or  common  element  or  being, 
in  which  case  this  would  be  Cod,  nous,  or  the  original  matter. 
The  spread  of  the  Amalrican  doctrine  kd  to  fierce  persccntions, 
and  the  provincial  coimcil  which  met  at  Paris  in  1209  expressly 
decreed  "  that  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, nor  conmientarics  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whetha 
publicly  or  privately,  at  Paris."  In  1215  this  prohibition  te 
renewal  in  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  as  sanctioned  1^ 
the  papal  legate.  Permission  was  given  to  lecture  on  the  logical 
books,  both  those  which  had  been  known  aB  along  and  thoee 
introduced  since  1 1 18,  but  the  veto  upon  the  Physics  is  extended 
to  the  Uelaphysics  and  the  summaries  of  the  Arabian  com* 
mentators.  By  1131,  however,  the  fears  of  the  church  were 
beginning  to  be  allayed.  A  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  in  that  year 
makes  no  mention  of  any  Aristotelian  works  except  the  Physics. 
Finally,  in  1254,  we  find  the  university  officially  prescribing  bow 
many  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  Utta- 
physics  and  the  principal  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  TheM 
dates  enable  us  to  measure  accurately  the  stages  by  which  the 
church  accommodated  itself  to,  and  as  it  were  took  posacssioa 
of,  Ihe  Aristotelian  phik>sophy.  Growing  knowledge  of  Aristotle's 
works  and  the  muliiphcatioB  of  Iranslaliont  enabled  stuiknt*  l» 
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distiii(uidi  the  (enoine  Aristotle  from  the  questionable  accon- 
paoiments  with  which  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  ia  Weitem 
Europe.  Fresh  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes  had  already 
been  made  from  the  Arabic  (Ilcpi  rd  f  ^  laToplat  from  the  Hebrew) 
by  Michael  Scot,  and  Hermannus  Alamannus,  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  U.,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  Aristotle't 
works  was  at  hand  in  Latin  translations  from  about  i>iotoi3>s- 
Soon  afterwards  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  secure  mote  literal 
translations  direct  from  the  Creek.  Robert  Crossctestc  (d. 
1153)  was  one  of  the  first  to  stir  in  this  matter,  and  he  was 
IbUowed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Half  a 
century  thus  sufficed  to  remove  the  ban  of  the  church,  attd  soon 
Aristotle  was  recognized  on  all  hands  as  "  the  philosopho' " 
fcr  txctlUnct,  the  master  of  those  that  know.  It  even  becamo 
customary  to  draw  a  parallel  betweea  him  u  the  prataustr 
Cirizti  in  naturalibus  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  tratcmur 
Ckriiti  in  patuUit, 

This  unquestioned  supremacy  was  not  yielded,  however,  at 
the  very  begirming  of  the  period.  The  earlier  doctors  who  avail 
themselves  of  Aristotle's  works,  while  bowing  to  his  authority 
implicitly  in  matters  of  logic,  ate  generally  found  defending  a 
Christianized  Platonism  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Uelatkysics. 
So  it  is  with  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1345).  the  first  Scholastic  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  ol  the  Anstotclian  works  and  the 
MtjLmmttr  Arabian  commentaries  upon  them.  He  was  more  of  a 
^KmMt.  theologian  than  a  phnosopher;  and  in  his  chief  work, 
""'^^  Summa  wmcrsw  thtolop'u,  he  simply  employs  his  in- 
creased philosophical  knowledge  in  the  demonstration  of  theological 
doctrines.  So  great,  however,  did  his  achievement  leem  that  be  was 
honoured  with  the  titles  of  Doctor  irrefraiabilis  and  Thtotoiorum 
■MHarcAo.  Alexander  of  Hales  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  it  was  the  mendicant  orders 
Jiii«i«(  *hich  now  came  forward  as  the  protagonists  of  Christian 
^^—^  learning  and  faith  and,  as  it  were,  reconquered  Aristotle 
"  for  the  church.    During  the  first  hall  of  the  13th  century, 

when  the  university  of  Paris  was  plunged  in  angry  feuds  with  the 
■uoicipality,  feuds  which  even  led  at  one  time  (laiQ)  to  the  Sight  of 
the  students  in  a  body,  the  friars  esublishcd  teachers  ra  their  con- 
vents in  Paris.  After  the  uni\-cr5ity  had  settled  its  quarrels  these 
continued  to  teach,  and  soon  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  secular 
lecturers.  After  a  severe  struggle  for  academical  recognition  they 
were  finallv  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  by  a  bull 
of  Alexander  IV.  in  t3S^.  The  Franciscans  took  the  lead  in  this 
Imellectual  movement  with  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Bonaventura, 
but  the  IXmiinicans  were  soon  able  to  boast  of  two  greater  names  in 
Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Still  later  Duns  Scotus  and 
Occam  were  both  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales  was  succeeded 
^^^  in  his  chair  of  instruction  by  his  pupil  John  of  Rochelle, 
a*Vr!^  who  died  in  1271  but  taught  only  till  1353.  His  treatise 
Dm  anima,  on  which  Haur6au  lays  particular  stress,  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  greater  scope  now  given  to  psychological 
diicuSKons.  This  was  a  natural  result  01  acquamtance  with 
Aristotle's  De  mima  and  the  numerous  Greek  and  Arabian  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  and  it  is  observable  in  most  of  the  writers  that 
ka\'e  still  to  be  mentioned.  Even  the  nature  of  the  universals  is  no 
longer  discussed  from  a  purely  logical  or  metaphysical  point  of  view, 
but  becomes  connected  with  psychological  questions.  And,  on  the 
whole,  the  widening  o<  intellectual  interests  ia  the  chief  feature  by 
which  the  second  period  of  Scholasticbm  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  first.  In  some  respects  there  is  more  freshness  and  interest  in 
the  speculations  which  burst  forth  so  ardently  in  the  end  of 
the  Itth  and  the  first  half  of  the  I3th  century.  Albert  and 
Aquinas  no  doubt  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  Anselra 
and  Abelard,  not  merely  by  their  wider  range  of  knowledge 
but  also  by  the  intellectual  massiveness  of  their  achieve- 
meats;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  earlier 
writers  did  not  possess  a  greater  force  of  originality  and  a  keener 
talent.  Chiginality  was  at  no  rime  the  strong  point  of  the  middle 
Mes,  but  in  the  later  period  it  was  almost  of  necessity  buried  under 
Iwe  mass  of  material  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  age,  to  be  assimilated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  this  new  material  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  wider  range  of  questions  which  are  diicussed  by  the 
doctors  of  the  period,  tnterest  is  no  longer  to  the  same  extent  con- 
centrated on  the  one  quesrion  of  the  universals.  Other  questions, 
■ys  Hanrfau,  are  "  plactd  on  the  order  of  the  day — the  question 
at  the  dements  of  substance,  that  of  the  principle  of  individuation, 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas,  of  the  manner  of  their  existence  in  the 
human  understanding  and  in  the  divine  thought,  as  well  as  various 
others  of  equal  interest  "  0-  43o).  Some  of  these,  it  may  be  said,  are 
siiaply  the  old  Scholastic  problem  in  a  different  garb;  but  the  ex- 
tended horiaon  of  which  Hauriau  speaks  Is  amply  proved  by  mere 
reference  to  the  treatises  of  Albert  and  St  Thomas.  They  there 
seek  to  reproduce  for  their  osm  time  all  the  departments  of  the 
Aristotelian  system. 


John  of  Rocbell*  was  succeeded  in  tx«  fay  John  Fidanaa,  better 
known  as  Bonaventura  (^.v.),  who  also  had  been  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
of  Hales.  But  the  fame  of  "  the  Seraphic  Doctor "  is 
connected  more  closely  with  the  history  of  mysticism  (see 
Mysticism)  than  with  the  main  itream  of  Scholastic 
thought.  Like  his  master,  he  defend ied  Plato — or  what  1^  coositlered 
to  lye  the  Platonic  theory — against  the  attacks  of  Aristotle.  Thus 
he  defended  the  universalia  ante  rem  as  exemplars  existent  in  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  censured  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world.  Among  the  earlier  tc-ichers  and  writers  of  this  century 
we  have  also  to  name  William  of  Auvergne  (d.  124^),  rutmum  of 
whose  treatises  De  univcrso  and  De  iiHtma  make  extensive  ^Jt^" 
use  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  but  display  a  similar  *"*' 

l*Iatonic  leaning.    The  existence  of  intellections  in  our  minds  Is,  he 
maintains,  a  suflicient  demonstrationof  the  existence  of  an  intelligible 
world,  just  as  the  ideas  of  sense  arc  sufficient  evidence  61  a  sensible 
world.     This  archetypal  world  is  the  Son  of  God  and  true  God. 
Robert  Crossctestc,  important  in  the  sphere  of  ecdesi-        a*B*ss» 
astical  politics,  has  been  already  tnimtioncd  as  active  in       tuu, 
procuring  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  Greek.    He 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  logical  and  physical  worha  oC  AristotlCb 
Michael  Scot,  the  renowned  wiz.ird  of  popular  traditloo,       Mkhstl 
earned  his  rt^pulalion  by  numerous  Works  on  astrology       Scot, 
and    alchemy.      His    connexion    with    philosophy    was 
chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator.     Vincent  of  Beauvais  {(L 
laf'i)  was  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedic  .work  called   y^g^gf^ 
Ssrrulunt  majus,  in  which,  without  much  independent  B^a^yjijt 
ntility.    he    collected    the    opinions    of    ancient    and 
medieval   writers  on  the  most  diverse  points,  transcribing  the 
fragments  of  their  works  which  he  deemed  moet  intcfcsting* 

Albertus  Magnus  mtroduces  us  at  once  to  the  great  age  of 
Scholasticism  (1193-1380}.  The  limits  of  his  long  life  include 
that  of  his  still  greater  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas  (1337-  j_^^^ 
1174).  For  this  reason  and  because  the  system  of  xeataas. 
Thomas  is  simply  that  of  Albert  tounded  to  a  greater 
completeness  and  elaborated  in  parts  by  the  subtle  intellect 
of  the  younger  man,  it  will  be  convenient  not  to  separate  th« 
views  of  noster  and  scholar,  except  where  their  diSetencet 
make  it  necessary.  Albert  was  "  the  first  Sdiolastic  who  repro* 
duced  the  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order  with 
constant  reference  to  the  Arabic  commenlatora,  and  who  le- 
modelled  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ecdesiasticil  dogmk  " 
(Ueberweg,  1. 436).  On  this  account  he  was  called  "  the  Univeisal 
Doaor."  But  in  Albert  it  may  be  said  that  the  matter  was  stiU 
too  new  and  too  midtifarious  to  be  thoroughly  mastered.  In 
St  Thomas  this  is  no  kmger  so.  The  pupil,  entering  into  hit 
master's  labours,  was  able  from  the  first  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  whole  field;  and  in  addition  he  was 
doubtless  endowed  with  an  intellect  which  was  finer,  though  it 
might  not  be  more  powerful,  than  his  master's. 

The  monotheistic  Influence  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian 
commentators  shows  itself  in  Albert  and  Aquinas,  at  the  outset, 
in  the  definitive  fashion  in  which  the  "  mysteries  "  .,y_^, 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  henceforth  brfrs" 
detached  from  the  sphere  of  rational  or  philosophical  sxcftidM 
theology.  So  long  as  the  Neoplatonic  influence  remained  ?JJJ£f* 
strong,  attempts  were  still  made  to  demonstrate  the  "'" 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  in  a  m>'stical  sense  as  in  Etigena, 
but  also  by  orthtxlox  churchmen  like  Anselm.  Orthodoxy, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  unce  generally  adopted 
Thomas's  distiiKtion.  The  existence  of  God  is  maintained  by 
Albert  and  Arpiinas  to  be  domonstrable  by  reason ;  but  here  again 
they  reject  the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm,  and  restrict 
themselves  to  the  a  posUriori  proof,  rising  after  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  from  that  which  is  prior  for  us  to  that  which  is  prior 
by  nature  or  in  itself.  God  is  not  fully  comprehensible  by  us, 
says  Albert,  because  the  fim'te  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  infinite, 
yet  be  is  not  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge;  our  Intellecti 
are  touched  by  •  ray  of  bis  light,  and  through  this  contact  we  at* 
brought  hito  oommnnion  with  him.  God,  as  the  only  self- 
subsistent  and  necessary  being,  is  the  creator  of  all  things.  Here 
the  SchoUatic  phflosophy  comes  hito  conflict  with  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  woild.  Albert  and  Aqumas  alik* 
maintain  the  beginnfaig  of  the  world  in  time;  time  itself  only 
exists  since  the  moment  of  this  miraculous  creation.  But 
Aquinas,  though  he  holds  the  fact  of  creation  to  be  rationally 
deinonsltabie,  tegaitis  the  beginning  of  the  world  fn  Ihm  as  oiif 
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an  article  of  faifh,  the  philosophical  arguments  for  and  against 
being  inconclusive. 

The  question  of  univer&als,  though  fully  diflcuoed.  no  longer  forms 
the  centre  of  speculation.  The  great  age  of  ScbolasticUm  prcwnts, 
indeed,  a  substantial  unanimity  upon  tbts  vexed  point,  maintaining 
at  once,  in  diffntrnt  senses,  the  existence  of  the  univcrsals  ante  rem. 
Iff  re  and  post  rem.  Albert  and  Aquinas  both  profess  the  moderate 
Aristotelian  Realism  which  treats  Rcnera  and  species  only  as  su^ 
staniiae  secundae,  yet  as  really  inherent  tn  the  individuals,  and 
constituting  their  form  or  essence.  The  univcrsals,  therefore,  have 
no  existence,  as  univenals,  in  rerum  natura;  and  Thomas  endorses, 
in  this  sense,  the  polemic  of  Aristotle  against  Plato's  hypostatized 
abstractions.  Bu^  in  the  Auffustinian  sense  of  ideas  immanent  in 
the  divine  mind,  the  universal  ante  rem  ma^  well  be  admitted  as 
possessing  real  existence.  Finally,  by  abstraction  from  the  individual 
things  (A  sense,  the  mind  is  able  to  contemplate  the  universal  apart 
from  its  accompaniments  {animal  sine  komine,  asino,  et  aliis  sfwie' 
hus) ;  these  subjective  existences  are  the  unitersalia  ftost  rem  cS  the 
Nominalists  and  Conceptual ists.  But  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barraned  a  former  age  in  trying  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  the 
universal  exists  in  the  individual  reappear  in  the  systems  of  the 
^^  ivesent  period  as  the  problem  of  the  pnncipium  indi- 

^y^^  widualicnii.  The  universal,  as  the  form  or  essence  of  the 
^f^^  individual,  is  called  it*  guiddiku  (its  "  what-ness  "  or 
rlhiTfciB  i^^ture);  but,  besides  possessing  a  general  nature  and 
answering  to  a  general  definition  {i.e.  being  a  "  what  "\, 
every  man,  for  example,  is  this  particular  man,  here  and  now.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  particularity  or  "  this-ness  "  {haecceiUu,  as  Duns 
Scotus  afterwards  named  it)  that  embarrasses  the  Scholastics. 
Albert  and  Aquinas  agree  in  declaring  that  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduation is  to  be  found  in  matter,  not,  however,  in  matter  as  a 
formless  substrate  but  in  determinate  matter  {materia  sipuUa^, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  matter  quantitatively  determined  in 
certain  respecte.  "  The  variety  of  inotviduals,"  says  Albert,  "  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  division  of  matter,"  and  Aquinas  savi 

the  principle  of  the  diversity  of  individuals  of  the  same  species  is  the 

auanlitativc  division  of  matter,"  which  his  followers  render  by  the 
bbreviated  phrase  materia  guania.  A  tolerably  evident  shortcoming 
of  such  a  doctrine  is  that,  while  declaring  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  matter  to  be  the  individual  element  in  the  individual,  it 
?'vea  no  account  of  how  such  quantitative  determination  arises. 
et  the  problem  of  the  individual  is  rcall;^  contained  in  this  prior 
question;  for  determinate  matter  already  involves  particularity  or 
this-nese.  This  difficulty  was  prc^ntty  raised  by  Duns  Scotus  and 
ttit  realistically-inclined  exponents  of  tlie  Thomist  doctrine.  But* 
as  Ueberweg  points  out,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  by  Aquinas  that  he 
does  not  pretend  to  explain  how  the  individual  is  actually  created, 
but  mowy  states  what  he  (inds  to  be  an  invariable  condiiion  of  the 
existence  of  individualsi.  Apart  from  this  general  question,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  on  the  Thomist  theory  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
spints  or  disembodied  personalities.  This  affects  6rst  of  all  the 
existence  of  angels,  in  nxard  to  whom  Aquinas  admits  that  they  are 
immaterial  or  separate  forms  (formae  separalae).  They  possr  the 
principle  of  individtiatioo  in  themselves,  he  teaches,  but  plur..l  ;  of 
individuals  is  in  such  a  case  equivalent  to  plurality  of  species  (:  .  m 
tot  sunt  spedes  quot  sunt  indh-idua).  The  same  difficulty,  h<i\^  >  \  er, 
affects  the  existence  of  the  disembodied  human  spirit.  If  indi'.  ilu- 
ality  depends  in  matter,  roust  wo  not  conclude  with  Averroe>  iliat 
individuality  is  extinguished  at  death,  and  that  only  the  univ<  rial 
form  survives?  This  conclusion,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  strenn  <  :ily 
opposed  both  by  Albert  and  by  Aquinas.  It  is  still  adrni-  i'le, 
however,  to  doubt  whether  the  hateful  consequence  dots  not  follow 
consistently  from  the  theory  laid  down.  Aquinas  regards  the  souls  of 
men,  like  the  angels,  at  immaterial  forms;  and  he  includes  in  the 
soul-unit,  so  to  speak,  not  merely  the  anima  rationalis  of  Aristotle, 
but  also  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  appetitive  and  motive  fun<  !i  is. 
The  latter  depend,  it  is  true,  on  bouily  organs  during  our  e.K  lily 
SDJoum,  but  the  dependence  is  not  necessary.  The  soul  is  crcati  d  by 
God  when  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  cntelcchy  is  prepared  for  it. 
It  b  the  natural  state  of  the  soul  to  be  united  to  a  body,  but  being 
Immaterial  it  is  not  affectcxl  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  The 
soul  must  be  immaterial  Bince  it  has  the  power  of  cognizing  the 
oniversal;  and  its  immortality  is  further  based  by  St  Thomas  on  the 
natural  longing  for  unending  existence  which  belongs  to  a  being 
whose  thoughts  are  not  ewntincd  to  the  "  here  "  and  "  now,"  but 
are  able  to  abstract  from  every  limitation. 
'  Thomlsm,  which  was  destined  to  become  the  oflkial  philosophy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  became  in  the  first  instance  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  Dominicaa  order,  who  were 
gc!^  presently  joined  in  this  allegiance  by  the  Augustinians. 
The  Franciscan,  order,  on  the  other  hand,  early  showed 
their  rivalry  in  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  Albert  and  Aqtunas. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  Reprekensorium  seu  correctcrium 
fratris  Thomae,  published  in  1285  by  William  Lamarre,  in  which 
the  Averroistic  consequences  of  the  Thomist  doctrine  of  individua- 
.tioa  are  already  pressed  home,    hlore  important  was  Richard 


of  Middletown  (d.  e.  1300),  who  anticipated  many  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  soon  after  him  by  Duns  Scotus  iq.v.).  His  system 
is  conditioned  throughout  by  its  relation  to  that  of  Aquinas, 
of  which  it  is  in  effect  an  elaborate  criticism.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  this  criticism  is  well  expressed  in  the  name  bestowed 
on  Duns  by  his  contemporaries — Dpctor  smblUis,  It  will  be 
sufficient  therefore  to  note  the  chief  points  in  which  the  two 
antagonists  differ.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Duns  shows 
less  confidence  in  the  power  of  reason  than  Aqtiinas,  and  to 
that  extent  Erdmann  and  others  are  right  in  looking  upon  his 
System  as  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Scholasticism.  For 
Scholasticism,  as  perfected  by  Aqtiinas,  implies  the  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith,  in  the  sense  that  they  both  teach  the  same 
truths.  To  this  general  position  Aquiiuu,  it  has  been  seen, 
makes  several  important  exceptions;  but  the  exceptions  are 
few  in  luunber  and  precisely  defined.  Scotus  extends  the 
number  of  theological  doctrines  which  are  not,  acceding  to 
him,  susceptible  of  philosophical  proof,  IndutUng  in  this  class 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  and  even  the  existence  of  an  almighty  divine 
cause  of  the  universe  (though  he  admits  the  posubility  of  proving 
an  ultimate  cause  superior  to  all  else).  His  destructive  criticism 
thus  tended  to  reintroduce  the  dualism  between  faith-  and 
reason  which  Scholasticism  had  laboured  through  centtiries 
to  overcome,  though  Scotus  himself,  of  course,  had  no  such 
sceptical  intention.  But  the  way  in  which  he  founded  the  leading 
Christian  doctrines  (after  confesung  his  inability  to  rationalise 
them)  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
help  in  the  work  of  d^ntegration.  And  it  is  significant  that  this 
primacy  of  the  undetermined  will  {volittUas  superior  inteiUctu) 
was  the  central  contention  of  the  Scolists  against  the  Thomist 
doctrine.  Voltmtary  action,  Aquinas  had  said,  is  action  original* 
ing  in  self  or  in  an  internal  principle.  The  freedom  here  spoken 
of  is  a  freedom  from  the  immediacy  of  impulse  a  freedom 
based  upon  our  possession  of  reason  as  a  power  of  comparison, 
memory  and  forethought.  .  Nothing  is  said  of  an  absolute 
freedom  of  the  will;  the  will  is,  on  the  contrary, 
subordinated  to  the  reason  in  so  far  as  it  is  supposed  ^^^ 
to  choose  what  reason  pronoimces  good.  Accordingly,  ,p^ 
the  Thomist  doctrine  may  be  described  as  a  moderate 
determinism.  To  this  Scotus  opposed  an  indcterminism  of  the 
extremest  type,  describing  the  irill  as  the  possibility  of  determin- 
ing itself  molivelessly  in  either  of  two  opposite  senses.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  divine  activity,  Aquinas's  doctrine  led  him  to  insist 
upon  the  pcrseitas  boni.  The  divine  will  is,  equally  with  the 
human,  subject  to  a  rational  determination;  God  commands 
what  is  good  because  it  is  good.  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand, 
following  out  his  doctrine  of  the  irill,  declared  the  good  to  be 
so  only  by  arbitrary  imposition.  It  is  good  because  God  willed 
it,  and  for  no  other  reason;  had  He  commanded  precisely 
the  opposite  course  of  conduct,  that  course  would  have  been 
right  by  the  mere  fact  of  His  commanding  it.  Far  removed 
from  actuality  as  such  speculations  regartUng  the  priority  of 
intellect  or  will  in  the  Divine  Being  may  seem  to  be,  the  side 
taken  is  yet  a  sure  index  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  philosophy. 
Aquinas  is  on  the  side  of  rationalism,  Scotus  on  the  side  of 
scepticism. 

WTiilc  agreeing  with  Albert  and  Thomas  in  maintaining  the  three- 
fdd  existence  of  the  univcrsals,  Duns  Scotus  attacked  the  Thomist 
doctrine  of  individuation.  The  distinction  of  the  universal  essence 
and  the  individualizing  determinations  in  the  individual  does  not 
coincide,  he  maintained,  with  the  distincticw  between  form  and 
matter.  The  additional  determinations  are  as  truly  "  form  "  a^  the 
universal  essence.  If  the  latter  be  spoken  of  as  guiiUitas,  the  former 
may  be  called  kaecceiias.  Just  as  the  genus  bcciamu  the  species  by 
the  addition  of  formal  determinations  called  the  difference,  so  the 
ML^tes  becomes  the  individual  by  the  addition  of  fresh  forms  of 
difference.  As  animal  becomes  komo  by  the  addition  cAhumanUaa, 
so  homo  becomes  Socrates  by  the  addition  of  the  qualities  signified 
by  Socraiilas.  It  is  false,  therefore,  to  speak  of  matter  as  the  pnnciple 
01  individuatIon;and  if  this  is  so  there  is  no  longer  any  foundation 
for  the  Thomist  view  that  in  angelic  natures  every  individual  coa- 
stiiuies  a  species  apart.  Notwithstanding  the  above  doctrine,  how- 
ever. Scotus  holds  that  all  created  things  |>osaess  both  matter  and 
form — the  soul,  for  cuamplc,  possessing  a  matter  of  its  own  before  its 
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S'aa  with  the  body.  But  the  matter  of  ipfrituol  being*  is  widely 
Cfent  froiD  the  nutter  of  corporeal  tilings.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  conception  of  matter,  Duns  shows  thai  he  inclined  much  more 
to  the  Ralism  which  makes  for  pantheism  than  was  the  case  with 
the  Arittotelianism  of  Thomas.  A  perfectly  formless  matter  (ymiUria, 
fivma)  wiarecarded  by  him  as'the  universal  substratum  and  common 
dement  of  all  finite  existences.  He  expressly  inttmates  io  this 
ccuneixioB  his  acceptance  of  AvicebrDn!s  position. 

Id  the  end  of  the  13th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
the  Tbomists  and  Scotisu  divided  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical world  bctweeiulheni.  Among  the  Thomists 
namMm  ^^y  ^^  named  John  of  Paris,  Aegidius  of  Lcstines 
(wrote  in  1278),  Bernard  of  Trilia  (1940-1291)  and 
Peter  of  Auvergne.  More  important  was  Aegidius 
of  Colonna  (1247-1316),  general  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
aumamed  Doctor  Fundatissimus  or  Fundamcniarius.  Hervaeus 
Kalalis  (d.  1323)  and  Thomas  Bradwardine  (d.  1349)  were 
determined  opponents  of  Scotism.  Sigcr  of  Brabant  and 
Gottfried  of  Fontaines,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
taught  Thomism  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  through  Humbert, 
abbot  of  PruUi,  the  doctrine  won  admission  to  the  Cislerciaa 
order.  Among  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  are  mentioned 
John  of  Bassolis,  Francis  of  Mayrone  (f.t.),  Antonius  Andreae 
(d.  e.  1320),  John  Dumblelon  and  Walter  Burleigh  (Burley) 
(b.  127s)  of  Oxford,  Nicolaus  iq-v.)  of  Lyia,  Peter  of  Aquila 
and  others.  Hcniy  Coethals  or  Henry  of  Ghent  (Henricus 
Ganda vensis,  1217-1293),  surnamed  Doctor  soUnnis,  occupied  on 
the  whole  an  independent  and  pre-Thomist  position,  leaning  to  an 
Angustinian  Platonism  (see  Henry  or  Ghent).  Gerard  of 
Bologna  (d.  1317)  and  Raoul  of  Brittany  are  rather  to  be 
tanked  with  the  Thomisls.  So  also  is  Pctrus  Hispanus  (Pope 
John  XXI.),  who  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  the  author 
of  the  much-used  manual  Summulae  logicales,  in  which  the 
logic  of  the  schools  was  expanded  by  the  incorporation  of  fresh 
matter  of  a  semi-grammatical  character.  Petrus  Hispanus  had 
predecessors,  however,  in  William  of  Shyreswood  (died  1249  as 
chancellor  of  Lincoln)  and  Lambert  of  Auxerre,  and  it  has  been 
hotly  disputed  whether  the  whole  of  the  additions  are  not 
originally  due  to  the  Byzantine  Synopsis  of  PscUus.  By  far 
the  greatest  disciple  of  Aquinas  is  Dante  Alighieri,  in  whose 
Dhina  Commedia  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  fixed  by  Saint  Thomas,  have  received  the  immortaUty 
whicJi  poetry  alone  can  bestow.  Two  names  stand  apart 
from  the  ollwis  of  the  century— Raimon  Lull  (1234-1315)  and 
Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294).  The  Ars  magna  of  the  farmer 
professed  by  means  of  a  species  of  logical  machine  to  give  a 
ligid  demonstration  of  all  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines, 
and  vas  intended  by  its  author  as  an  unfailing  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and  heathen.  Roger  Bacon 
was  rather  a  pioneer  of  modern  science  than  a  Scholastic,  and 
persecution  and  imprisonment  were  the  penalty  of  his  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  his  time. 

The  last  stage  of  Scholasticism  preceding  its  dissolution  is 
narked  by  the  revival  of  Nominalism  in  a  militant  form.  This 
doctrine  is  already  to  be  found  in  Petrus  Aurcolus  Ig.v.),  a  Fran- 
ciscaB  trained  in  the  Scotist  doctrine,  and  in  William  Durand 
of  St  Pourcain  (d.  1332),  a  Dominican  who  passed  over  from 
Thomism  to  his  later  position.  But  the  name  with  which  the 
Nomiiulisin  of  the  14th  century  is  historically  associated  is 
^^^  that  of  the  "  Invincible  Doctor,"  William  of  Occam 
J2Jj[^  (f.*.),  who,  as  the  author  of  a  doctrine  which  came 
to  be  almost  universally  accepted,  received  from  his 
followers  the  title  Vcnerabilis  inceptor.  The  hypostatizing  of 
ahutactkMis  is  the  error  against  which  Occam  is  continually 
tghtiog.  The  Realists,  he  considers,  have  greatly  sinned  against 
this  maxim  in  their  theory  of  a  real  universal  or  common  element 
in  all  the  iadividuaLs  of  a  class.  From  one  abstraction  they  are 
led  to  another,  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  are  created  by  the 
ictlication  of  the  first.  Thus  the  great  problem  for  the  Realists 
is  how  to  derive  the  individual  from  the  aniversal.  But  the 
whole  Inquiry  moves  in  a  world  of  unrealities.  Everything 
that  exists,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  is  individual 
{Qatdiitlres.nipioiiudat,  tttkatcra)..  It  it  absurd,  therefore, 


to  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  individuality  of  the  thing  other  than 
the  cause  of  the  thing  itself.  The  individual  is  the  only  reality, 
whether  the  question  be  of  an  individual  thing  in  the  external 
world  or  an  individual  state  in  the  world  of  mind.  -  It  is  not  the 
individual  which  needs  explanation  but  the  universal.  Occam 
repioachcs  the  "  modern  Platonists "  for  perverting  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  by  these  speculations,  and  claima  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  for  his  own  Nominalistic  doctrine.  The 
universal  is  not  anything  really  existing;  it  is  a  tervtintu  or  pre- 
dicaUe  (whence  the  followers  of  Occam  were  at  first  called 
Tenninists).  It  is  no  moie  than  a  "  mental  concept  signifying 
univocally  several  singuhtrs."  It  is  a  natural  sign  representing 
these  singulars,  but  it  has  no  reality  beyond  that  of  Uie  mental 
act  by  which  it  is  produced  and  that  of  the  singulars  of  which 
it  is  predicated.  As  regards  the  existence  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  the  universal  >»  matte,  Occam  indicates  his  preference,  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity,  for  the  view  which  identifies  the  concept 
with  the  acltu  inltUitendi,  rather  than  for  that  which  treats 
ideas  as  distinct  entities  within  the  mind.  And  in  a  similar 
spirit  he  explains  the  unmrsalio  ante  rem  as  being,  not  substantial 
existences  in  God,  but  simply  God's  knowledge  of  things — a 
knowledge  which  is  not  of  univetsals  but  of  singulars,  since  these 
alone  exist  realUer.  Such  a  doctrine,  in  the  stress  it  lays  upon 
the  singular,  the  object  of  immediate  perception,  is  evidently 
inspired  by  a  spirit  differing  widely  even  from  the  moderate 
Realism  of  Thomas.  It  is  a  spirit  which  distrusts  abstractions, 
which  makes  for  direct  obscrv^tion,for  inductive  research.  Occam, 
who  is  still  a  Scholastic,  gives  us  the  Scholastic  justification  of 
the  spirit  which  had  already  taken  hold  upon  Roger  Bacon, 
and  which  was  to  enter  upon  its  rights  in  the  isth  and  i6th 
centuries.  Moreover,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  new  Nominal- 
ism not  only  represents  the  love  of  reality  and  the  spirit  ot 
induction,  but  also  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  that  empiricism 
and  sensualism  so  frequenllyassociated  with  the  former  tendencies. 
Aquinas  had  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  as  an 
intellectual  activity  which  might  even  be  advanced  in  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Occam,  on  the  other  band, 
maintains  in  the  spirit  of  Hobbes  that  the  act  of  abstraction 
does  not  presuppose  any  activity  of  the  understanding  or  will, 
but  is  a  spontaneous  secondary  process  by  which  the  first  act 
(perception)  or  the  state  it  leaves  behind  (kabihis  derelUlus  ex 
prima  acfu-Hobbes's  "  decaying  sense  ")  is  naturally  followed, 
as  soon  as  two  or  more  similar  representations  are  present. 

I  n  another  way  also  Occam  heralds  the'dissolu  tion  of  Scholasticfaun. 
The  union  of  philosophy  and  theology  is  the  mark  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  Occam  their  severance  is  complete.  A  pupD  of  _^^ 
Scotus,  he  carried  his  master's  criticism  farther,  and  j^iutf 
dcnied  that  any  theological  doctrines  were  rationally  tZSl 
demonstrable.  Even  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  were  ^^ 
to  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith.  The  Cntlilopum  Uudoticum 
has  often  been  cited  as  an  example  of  thoroughgoing  scepticism  under 
a  mask  of  solemn  irony.  But  if  that  were  so.  it  would  still  remain 
doubtful,  as  Erdmann  remarks,  whether  the  ircny_  is  directed  against 
the  church  or  against  reason.  The  most  interesting  example  of  this 
method  is  seen  in  the  Tractatus  d*  Sacramento  aitaris  where  Occam 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  Real  Presence  as  a  matter  of  Faith,  and  sets 
forth  a  rational  theory  of  the  Eucharist  (afterwards  adopted  by 
Luther)  known  as  "  Consubstautiation."  On  the  whole,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  Occam's  honest  adhesion  to  each  of  the  two  guides 
whose  contrariety  be  laboured  to  display.  None  the  less  is  the 
pmtion  in  itself  an  untenable  one  and  the  parent  of  scepticism.  The 
principle  of  the  twofold  nature  of  truth'  thus  embodied  in  Occam's 
system  was  unquestionably  adopted  by  many  merely  to  doak  their 
iheolagiral  unbelief;  and  it  is  significmt  of  the  internal  dissolution 
of  Scholasticism.  Occam  denied  the  title  of  a  science  10  theology, 
emphasising,  like  Scotus,  its  practical  character.  He  also  followed 
his  master  in  laying  stress  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  Cod  as  the  founda- 
tion of  morality. 

Nominalism  was  at  first  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  church 
and  the  constituted  authorities.  In  1339  Occam's  irtaliset 
were  put  under  a  ban  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  jrear  Nominalism  was  solemnly  condemned.  Never- 
theless the  new  doctrine  spread  on  all  hands.    Dominicans  like 

*  This  principle  appeared  occasionally  at  an  eariier  date,  for  ex* 
ampleiubimonofTournay  about  I20a  It  was  expressly  censured  by 
Pope  John  XXI.  in  1276.  But  only  in  the  period  following  Occam 
did  it  become  a  current  doctrine. 
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Armand  de  Beauvoir  (d.  1334)  and  Gregory  of  Rimini  accepted 
it.  It  was  taught  in  Paris  by  Albert  of  Saxony  (about  1350- 
1360)  and  Marsiliusoflnghen  (about  i364-:377,  after- 
Sprrarfo/  ^-aj-dsat  Heidelberg), aswcllasbyJohannesBuridanus, 
ba."  '  feclorof theuniversityasearlyas  1327.  Wefind, how- 
ever, as  late  as  1473  the  attempt  made  to  bind  all 
teachers  in  the  university  of  Paris  by  oath  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Realism;  but  this  expiring  effort  was  naturally  ineffectual, 
and  from  1481  onward  even  the  show  of  obedience  was  no  longer 
exacted.  Pierre  d'Ailly  (1350-1425)  and  John  Gerson  (Jean 
Charlier  dc  Gerson,  1363-1429),  both  chancellors  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  the  former  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  are  the  chief 
figures  among  the  later  Nominalists.  Both  of  them,  however, 
besides  their  philosophical  writings,  are  the  authors  of  works  of 
religious  edification  and  mystical  piety.  They  thus  combine 
temporarily  in  their  own  persons  what  was  no  longer  combined 
in  the  spirit  of  the  lime,  or  rather  they  satisfy  by  turns  the  claims 
of  reason  and  faith.  Both  are  agreed  in  placing  repentance 
and  faith  far  above  philosophical  knowledge.  They  belong  indeed 
(Gerson  in  particular)  to  the  history  of  mysticism  rather  than  of 
Scholasticism,  and  the  same  maV  be  said  of  another  cardinal, 
Nicolaus  of  Cusa  (1401-1464),  who  is  sometimes  reckoned  among 
the  last  of  the  Scholastics,  but  who  has  more  affinity  with 
nt"itu  Erigena  than  with  any  intervening  teacher.  The 
oitbc  title  "  last  of  the  Scholastics  "  is  commonly  given  to 
scfto/-  Gabriel  Bicl  (y.f.),  the  summarizcr  of  Occam's  doctrine. 
*"**"'  The  title  is  not  actually  correct,  and  might  be  more 
fitly  borne  by  Francisco  Suarez  (9.P.),  who  died  in  1617.  But 
after  the  bcginningof  the  15th  century  Scholasticism  was  divorced 
from  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  it  is  useless  to  follow  its  history 
further.  As  has  been  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  the 
end  came  both  from  within  and  from  without.  The  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith  had  given  place  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dual 
nature  of  truth.  While  this  sceptical  thesis  was  embraced  by 
philosophers  who  had  lost  their  interest  in  religion,  the  spiritually 
minded  sought  their  satisfaction  more  and  more  in  a  mysticism 
which  frequently  cast  itself  loose  from  ecclesiastical  trammels. 
The  14th  and  I5lh  centuries  were  the  great  age  of  German 
mysticism,  and  it  was  not  only  in  Germany  that  the  tide  set  this 
way.  Scholasticism  had  been  the  expression  of  a  universal  church 
and  a  common  learned  language.  The  university  of  Paris,  with 
its  scholars  of  all  nations  numbered  by  thousands,  was  a  symbol 
of  the  intellectual  unity  of  Christendom;  and  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  it  may  almost  be  said.  Scholasticism  was  reared  and 
flourished  and  died.  But  the  different  nations  and  tongues  of 
modem  Europe  were  now  beginning  to  assert  their  individuality, 
and  men's  interests  ceased  to  be  predominatingly  ecclesiastical 
Scholasticism,  therefore,  which  was  in  its  essence  ecclesiastical, 
had  no  longer  a  proper  field  for  its  activity.  It  was  in  a  manner 
deprived  of  its  accustomed  subject-matter  and  died  of  inanition. 
Philosophy,  as  Haur<iau  finely  says,  was  the  passion  of  the  13th 
century;  but  in  the  15th  humanism,  art  and  the  beginnings  o( 
science  and  of  practical  discovery  were  busy  creating  a  new  world, 
which  was  destined  in  due  time  to  give  birth  to  a  new  philosophy. 

Authorities. — Besides  the  numerous  works  quoted  in  articles  on 
the  individual  philosophers,  sec  Haur&iu,  Uistoire  de  la  philosophit 
scolasliqiu  (a  vols.,  1850:  revised  and  expanded  in  1870  as  Uistoire 
de  la  phil,  scol.),  Kaulich,  Ccschichte  d.  schot.  Phihsophie:  St6ckl, 
Cesch.  dcr  Phil,  des  Uilulalters;  Kari  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  det 
spdUren  Mittelolters',  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  de  Wulf's  Hisloire  de 
la  phil.  midiitalt  (1900).  Supplementary  details  are  ^iven  in 
Haur6au's  Singularitis  historiques  et  littlraires  (1861)  and  in  R.  1* 
Poole's  Illustrations  oj  the  History  oj  Mediaeval  Thought  (1884). 
while  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  minuter  hifitory  of  the  period 
by  the  Chartularium  Vniversitatis  Parisiensis  edited  by  Denifle  and 
Chatclain  in  1894.  by  llaur^au's  Notices  el  extraits  de  quelqites  MS, 
latins  de  la  Bibtiolhique  Nationale  (6  vols.,  1890-1895)  and  by  the 
BeitrSge  tur  Gesckichte  d.  Phil.  d.  Mittelolters.  in  course  of  publication 
since  l8gi  by  Baeumker  and  others.  A  critical  survey  of  recent 
literature  on  Scholasticism  is  given  by  Baeumker  in  the  Archiv  ftir 
Ceschuhte  der  Philosophies  vols.  v.  and  x.  The  accounts  olmedieval 
thought  given  by  Rittcr,  Erdmann  and  Ueberweg  In  their  general 
histories  of  philosophy  are  exceedingly  good.  That  of  Windelband, 
though  going  less  into  detail,  is  a  remarkably  fresh  treatment  of  the 
problems  involved.  'There  arc  also  notices  of  the  leading  systems  in 
MJman's  Untory  oJ  Latin  Ckrisliaittly;  and  the  liune  writers  ar» 


considered  from  the  theological  side  in  mXny  works  devoted  to 
theology,  snd  the  history  of  dogma.  The  psychology  ol  the  Schot- 
astic  writers  is  ably  dealt  with  in  SIcbeck's  Die  Ptyehoiope  von 
AristoteUs  bis  tu  Thomas  von  Aquino  (1885).  Jourdain's  Hecherchet 
critiMies  sur  F6ge  et  I'origine  des  tndtu^ioru  tatines  d'Aristolt 
(Pans,  1819;  and  ed.  1843);  Roussclat's  Eludes  stir  la  pkitmopUt 
dans  le  m»yen  dge  {1840-1842),  Cousin's  Introduction  to  his 
Omraees  iiUaiis  d  AbUard  (1836),  and  Prsntl's  Gesckichte  iee  Lofik 
im  Aoendtande  (4  vols.,  1855-1870)  arc  invaluable  aids  in  studying 
the  history  of  medieval  thought.  (A.  S.  P.-P. ;  A.) 

SCBOLBPIBID,  JAHES  (1789-185]),  English  dassical  Kholar, 
was  bom  at  Htnley-on-Thamcs  on  tie  isth  of  November  1789. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  in  1825  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university  and  canon  of  Ely  (1849).  He  was  for  some  time 
curate  to  Charles  Simeon,  the  evangelical  churchman,  and  his  low 
church  views  involved  him  in  disputes  with  his  own  parishioners 
at  St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  perpetual  curate 
from  1823  till  his  death  at  Hastings  on  the  4lh  of  April  1853. 
Scholefidd  was  an  excellent  teacher.  His  most  useful  work  was 
his  edition  of  the  Adversaria  of  P.  P.  Dobree  (g.r.),  his  predecessor 
in  the  chair  of  Greek.  He  also  published  editions  of  Aeschylus 
(1838),  in  which  he  dealt  very  conservatively  with  the  text,  and 
of  Porson's  four  plays  of  Euripides.  His  Hints  jor  an  impretei 
Translation  oj  the  New  Testament  met  with  considerable  success. 
He  was  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  first  Classical  Tripos  (1824). 
The  Scholefield  Theological  Prize  at  Cambridge  was  established 
in  commemoration  of  him  in  1856. 

See  Memoirs  0}  James  ScholefieU  (1855),  by  his  wife,  Hairiet 
Scholefieki;  Gentleman's  Uagannt  Uune  1853,  p.  644). 

SCHOUnM'  (trxiXuw),  the  name  given  to  grammatical, 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  extracted  from  existing  com- 
mentaries and  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  of  an  ancient 
author.  These  notes  were  altered  by  successive  copyists  aiiid 
owners  of  the  MS.  and  in  some  cases  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  them  in  the  margin,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  them  into  a  separate  work.  At 
first  they  were  taken  from  one  commentary  only,  subsequently 
from  several.  This  is  indicated  by  the  repetition  of  the  lemma 
{"  catchword  "),  or  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  or  thus," 
"  or  otherwise,"  "  according  to  some,"  to  introduce  diSereat 
explanations.  The  name  of "  the  first  scholiast "  has  been  given 
to  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (7.1.),  and  the  practice  of  compiUng 
scholia  continued  till  the  15th  or  i6th  century  A.o.  The  word 
ffxi^M"  itself  is  first  met  with  in  Cicero  {Ai  All.  xvl.  7).  The 
Creek  scholia  we  possess  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  the 
commentaries  of  Eustathius  on  Homer  and  "Tzetzes  on  Lycophron 
being  prominent  exceptions.  Although  frequently  triffing,  they 
contain  much  information  not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  of 
considerable  value  for  the  correction  and  interpretation  of  the 
text.  The  most  important  are  those  on  Homer  (especially  the 
Venetian  schoh'a  on  the  Iliad,  discovered  by  Villoison  in  1781 
in  the  library  of  St  Mark),  Hesitxl,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes and  Apollonius  Rhodius;  and,  in  Latin,  those  of  Scrvius 
on  Virgil,  of  Aero  and  Porphyrio  on  Horace,  and  of  Donatus  on 
Terence. 

See  E.  F.  Grtfcnhan,  Gesckichte  ier  classiichcn  Philohtie,  iii. 
(l843-l8jo);  W.  H.  Suringar,  Uistmia  eritica  scholiaslarum  Lais' 
nerum  (1833). 

SCHOLL,  AURBUBR  (1833-  ),  French  author  and 
journalist,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  13th  of  July  1833. 
He  was  successively  editor  of  the  Vollaire  and  of  the  jScko  de 
Paris.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  theatre,  and  also  a  number  o( 
novels  dealing  with  Parisian  life. 

SCBOLTEN,  JAN  HENDRIK  (1811-1885),  Dutch  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  VIeuter  near  Utrecht  on  the  I7tfa  o( 
August  tSii.  After  studying  at  Utrecht  University,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker.  From  Francker  in 
1843  he  went  to  Leiden  as  professor  exlraordinarius,  and  in  1845 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordinarius.  Through  Scholten, 
A.  Kuenen  became  interested  in  Iheotogy;  Scholten  was  not 
then  the  radical  theologian  he  became  later.  The  two  scholars 
in  course  of  time  created  a  movement  resembling  that  of  the 
To  b«  distinguished  from  scMium  imtKim),  aa  sfter-dinacrsosig. 
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Tfiifaten  SdKxd  tt  Oennutf.  Puisuing  first  tlie  study  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  the  phCosophy  of  rdigion,  Scholtea 
psbUshed  a  work  on  the  Principles  of  Ike  Theology  of  the  Reformti 
Cttrtk  (>  vols.,  1848-1850,  4th  cd.  i86i-i86>).  He  then  gave 
qiedal  attention  to  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  A  Critical 
SMj  of  Ike  Gospel  of  John  (1S64,  in  German  1867).  He  died 
CD  the  toth  of  April  1885. 

Scholtea'a  other  works'  inclade:  Historieal  md  Crilical  Inlrodm- 
UmIoIU  New  TeslamenI  ((8S3-i8s6)i  Tie  OUest  WHmeeaes  lo  Ike 
WriU*ts  of  lie  New  Teslamera  (1866);  Tie  OUest  Cosfd  (1868);  and 
He  Panltne  Cospet  (iS^o).  An  account  of  his  theological  develop- 
ment 15  given  in  Afschetdsrede  bij  het  NeerUigen  van  het  Hoogteeraar- 
umit  (1881),  and  in  the  biography  writtenby  A.  Kuenen,  Leoens- 
Urithl  ws  J.  UenrKus  ScioUen  (i»Bs). 

ICHOMAMN.  OEORO  FRIEDSICH  (i79)-i879),  German 
daisical  scholac,  was  bora  at  Siralsuod  in  Pometania  on  the 
lith  of  Jane  1793.  Id  1817  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  Utcrature  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Greifswala, 
>bcre  he  died  on  the  >sti>  of  March  1879,  SchSmann's  attention 
*as chiefly  devoted  to  the  constitutional  and  religious  antiquities 
of  Greece.  His  first  works  on  the  subject  were  De  comiliis 
AlitniensiuM  (1819),  the  first  independent  account  of  the 
bnis  of  Athenian  political  life,  and  a  treatise  De  sortUione 
jtdictm  apud  Athenienses  (iSio).  In  conjunction  with  M.  H.  £. 
Utier,  Schumann  wrote  Der  atlische  Proeeu  (1894,  revised  ed. 
by  J.  H.  Lipsius,  1883-1887),  which,  although  in  some  nqiccts 
out  of  date,  still  has  oonsUerable  value 

Among  his  other  works  are:— editions  of  Isaeus  (iS^x)  and 
Pintarcns  Agis  and  CUomeues  (1839,  important  for  the  Attic  law  of 
inheritance  and  the  history  of  the  Sparun  constitution);  Anti- 
euHeles  juris  pubttci  Craecorum  (1838);  a  critical  examination  of 
Crate's  aoooont  of  the  Athenian  constitution  (1854,  Eng.  trans,  by 
B.  Boaaquet.  1878)  from  a  conservative  point  of  view;  and  lastly, 

....  .-•  ./.  ./.     .  .„_.  ..._     scJTi    ' - " 


foUeind  by  a  deuilcd  account  of  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  Crete 
sod  Athens,  the  cults  and  international  relations  of  the  Greek  tribes. 
Tbe  question  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Creeks,  which  he 
consiaered  an  essential  part  of  their  public  life,  h^d  eany  en^ged 
bii  attention,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  everything  really  religious 
ns  akin  to  Christianity,  and  that  the  greatest  intellects  of  Greece 
produced  intuitively  Christian,  dogipatic  ideas.  From  this  point  of 
view  be  edited  the  Tkeogany  of  Hesiod  (t868),  with  a  commentary, 
diieAy  mythokigical,  and  Cicero's  De  nalura  ieorum  (1850,  4th 
ed.  1876);  translated  with  introduction  and  notes  Aeschylus'a 
fmutieitt  Bound,  and  wrote  a  Prometieus  Vnhomd  (itjU),  in  whkh 
PfooMheus  is  brought  to  see  the  greatiwss  of  his  onenoe  and  is 
pardoned  by  Zeus.  Of  his  contributions  on  grammatical  subjects 
Kiedal  mention  may  be  made  of  Die  Lehre  von  den  Redetieilen  nack 
«s  Allen  dcrgesibeUi  (1862),  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the 
Kicace  of  gramtnar.  His  many.iidediiea8  is  shown  in  bis  OpMSCuta 
scsdmtca  (4  vols.,  1856-1871). 

SeeF.SCusemthl)  in  C.  Bur^ian's  Biog.  lahrbuckfUr  Atlertumskunde 
(1879);  A.  Baumeister  in  AUremeine  deutiche  Biograpkie,  xxxii.; 
C.  Borsian,  Gesck.  der  class.  Philohiie  in  Deutsciland  (1883),  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classical  Sckalarskip,  iii.  (1908),  p.  165. 

taOHBBHO  (originally  ScHONBUc),  FRIBDBKHHBRMAinr 
(or  FitiDnjc  Axvakd),  Dints  of  (c.  1615-1690),  marshal  of 
FiaiKe  and  Fi\g''''h  general,  was  desccixled  from  an  old  family 
<f  the  Palatinate,  and  was  bom  in  December  1615  or  Jaouary 
ttii,  at  Heidelberg,  the  son  of  Hans  Meinard  Von  Scbfinbeig 
(is8»-i6x6)  and  Anne  Sutton,  daughter  of  the  9th  Lord  Dudley. 
Aa  orphan  within  a  few  months  of  his  birth,  be  was  educated 
by  various  friends,  among  whom  was  the  "  Winter  King," 
Ficdeiiidt  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  in  whose  service  his  father  had 
bets.  He  began  his  military  career  imder  Ftederick  Henry, 
pdiia  of  Otuge,  and  passed  about  1634  into  the  Swedish 
■nrice,  wheaee  he  entered  that  of  France  in  1635.  His  family, 
ud  die  allletl  house  of  the  Saxon  Scbttnbeigs  had  already 
Ulalned  eminence  in  France.'  After  a  time  he  retired  to  his 
tuoily  estate  at  Gcisenheim  on  the  Rhin;,  but  in  1639  he  le- 

■Of  the  MIsnian  SchCnbergs  In  French  history  may  be  named 
Caipard  de  Scbomberg' count  of  Nanuuil  (d.  1599).  French  soldier 
sod  statesman,  his  son,  Henri,  connt  of  Nanteuil  and  Duietal. 
Barquis  d'Espinoy  ( 1 575-1632)  grandmaster  of  the  artillery,  marshal 
of  France,  and  Henri'sson  Charles  (d.  1656),  who  by  marriage  became 
due  d'Halluin,  and  was  marshal  of  France  and  also,  during  the  war 
*iih  ^in,  viceroy  of  Caulonia.  Of  the  Palatinate  family,  Theo- 
dockld.  1590)  was  killed  at  Ivty  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV. 


entered  the  Dutifb  army.  In  which,  apparently,  with  a  few  Intervals 
spent  at  Geisenheim,  be  remained  imtil  about  1650.  He  then 
rejoined  the  French  army  as  a  general  officer  (mareckat  it  camp), 
served  under  Torenne  in  the  campaigns  against  CondC,  and 
became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1665,  receiving  this  rapid 
promotion  perhaps  partly  owing  to  his  relationship  with  the 
due  d'Halluin,  but  mainly  because  he  was  looked  tqpon  as  the 
eventual  successor  of  the  great  generals  then  at  the  height  «{ 
their  fame. 

After  the  peace  ot  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  the  independence  of 
Portugal  being  again  menaced  by  Spain,  Schombeig  was  sent  as 
military  adviser  to  Lisbon  with  the  secret  approval  of  Charles  U. 
of  England  (who  knew  him  personally  and  about  this  time 
created  him.baron  of  Tetford)  and  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  order  not 
to  infringe  the  treaty  just  made  with  Spain,  deprived  Schombetg 
of  his  French  offices.  Alte^  meeting  in  the  three  first  campaigns 
many  difficulties  from  the  insubordination  of  many  oj  the 
Portuguese  officers,  Schombetg  won  the  victoiy  of  Montes 
Claros  on  the  z7th  of  June  1665  over  the  Spaniards  tuder  the 
prince  of  Parma.  After  participating  with  Us  army  in  the 
revolution  which  deposed  the  reigning  king  in  favour  of  his 
brother  dom  Pedro,  and  ending  the  war  with  Spain,  Schombcrg 
returned  to  France,  became  a  luituraUzed  Frenchman  and 
bought  the  lordship  of  Coubert  near  Paris.  He  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1663,  with  the  rank  of  Grandee,  the 
title  of  cotmt  of  Mertola  and  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year.  In 
1673  he  was  invited  by  Charles  to  England,  with  the  view  of 
taking  command  of  the  army,  but  sentiment  was  so  strong 
against  the  appointment,  as  savouring  of  French  influence, 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect.  He  therefore  again  entered 
the  service  of  France.  His  first  operations  in  Catalonia  were 
unsuccessful  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  subordinates  and 
the  rawness  of  his  troops,  but  he  retrieved  the  failure  of  X674  by 
retaking  Bellegarde  in  1675.  For  this  be  was  made  a  marshal, 
being  included  in  the  promotion  that  followed  the  death  of 
Tureime.  The  tide  had  now  set  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
Schomberg's  merits  had  been  long  ignored  on  account  of  bis 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  compelled  him  to  quit  his  adopted  country. 
Ultimately  he  became  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  at  Berlin  be  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  thousands  of  Huguenot  refugees  there.  Soon 
afterwards,  with  the  elector's  consent,  he  joined  the  prince  of 
Orange  on  his  expedition  to  England  in  1688,  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  prince.  The  following  year  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  created  successively  baron,  marquis  and  duke, 
was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  received 
from  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  £100,000  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  bis  French  estates,  of  which  Louis  had  deprived 
him.  In  August  he  was  appointed  conunandcr-in-chief  of  the 
expedition  to  Ireland  against  James  U.  After  capturing 
Carrickfeigus  he  inarched  unopposed  through  a  country  desolated 
before  him  to  Dundalk,  but,  as  the  bulk  of  bis  forces  were  ra* 
and  undisciplined  as  well  as  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  risk  a  battlt,  and  entrenching  himself 
at  Dundalk  declined  to  be  drawn  beyond  the  circle  of  his  defences. 
Shortly  afterwards  pestilence  broke  out,  and  when  he  retired 
to  winter  quarters  in  Ulster  his  forces  were  more  shattered 
than  If  they  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat.  His  conduct  was 
criticized  in  ill-informed  (]uarters,  but  the  facts  justified  bis 
Inactivity,  and  he  gave  a  striking  example  of  Us  generoo* 
spirit  in  placing  at  William's  disposal  for  military  purposes  the 
£ioo,ooorecently  voted  him.  Inthe  spring  he  began  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Charlemont,  but  no  advance  sonthwaJrd 
was  made  until  the  arrival  of  William.  At  the  Boyne  (July 
1, 1690)  Schomberg  gave  his  opmion  against  the  determination  <rf 
William  to  cross  the  river  in  face  of  the  opposing  army.  In  the 
battle  be  commanded  the  centre,  and  while  riding  through 
the  river  without  his  cuirass  to  rally  his  men,  was  surroimded 
by  Irish  horsemen  and  instantly  killed.  He  was  buried  m  St 
Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  blm, 
elected  in  1731,  with  a  Latin  loaoiptioa  by  Dean  Swift. 
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His  ddeit  (on  Chtilex,  the  •econd  duke  in  the  English 
peerage,  died  in  the  year  1693  of  wounds  received  H  the  battle 
of  Mar&aglio. 

The  nuxt  important  work  on  Schomberg't  Jife  and  career  is 
Kamer's  Ltien  Friedricht  ton  Sehmkrt  odtr  Sdtinherf  (Mannheim, 
1789).  The  miHtaiy  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  time  should  also  be 
OMisiilted. 

SCROIIBnRaK,  SIR  KOBERT  RRRMAim  (1804-1865), 
British  traveller,  was  bom  at  Freiburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Sth  of  June  1804,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  In  i8]q 
he  went  to  the  United  States,  but  in  1830  left  for  Anegada,  one 
of  the  Virgin  Isles.  He  surveyed  the  island  at  his  own  expense,  and 
sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  a  report  which 
created  such  an  impression  that,  in  1835,  he  was  entrusted 
by  that  body  with  the  conduct  of  an  exploring  expedition  to 
British  Guiana.  He  fulfilled  his  roisiion  with  great  success, 
incidentally  discovering  the  Victoria  Regia  lily.  In  1841  he 
returned  to  Guiana  to  survey  the  colony  and  fix  the  boundary 
for  the  British  Government.  The  result  was  the  provisional 
boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  known  as  the 
"  Schomburgk  Line,"  for  which  see  the  articles  on  those  two 
countries.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  km'ghted.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  British  consul  to  St  Domingo,  and,  in 
1857,  British  consul  to  Bangkok.  While  holding  these  posts 
he  continued  his  geographical  surveys.  He  retired  from  the 
public  service  in  1864,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  March 
1865.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Dacriplion  cj  Brititk  Citiana 
and  a  Hisfory  of  Sarbadoa. 

SCHAHBEIN,  CHRISTIAH  PRIEDRICH  (1799-1868),  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Metzingen,  Swabia,  on  the  i8th  of  October  1799,  and 
died  at  Sauersberg,  near  Baden  Baden,  on  the  19th  of  August 
1868.  After  studying  at  TObingen  and  ErUngen,  he  taught 
chemistry  and  physics,  first  at  Rcilhau,  Thuringia,  and  then  at 
Epsom,  England,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Basel,  where 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 
1828  and  was  appointed  full  professor  in  1835.  His  name  is 
chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  ozone,  which  he  began  to  in- 
vestigate in  1839,  and  with  guncotton,  which  he  prepared  and 
applied  as  a  propellant  in  fire-arms  early  in  1846.  He  was  a 
most  prolific  writer,  364  papers  appearing  under  his  luune  in 
the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue,  and  he  carried  on  a  large  corre- 
spondence with  other  men  of  Science,  such  as  Berzelius,  Faraday, 
Liebig  and  WShler. 

Many  of  his  letters  together  with  a  life  will  be  found  u>  G.  W.  A. 
Kahlbaum's  IfaMtni^ticii  aw  ier  Geuhicklt  dor  Ckcmie,  vols.  Iv.  and 
«l  (1899  and  1901). 

SCHSMBBBCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  tn  the  province  of  Prussiaji 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  9  m.  S.  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  railway  to  Halle  add  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1995)  17,786.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  chemicals,  machinery,  starch,  white  lead  and 
various  other  articles,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  salt 
tpriags  and  works,  which  produce  about  75,000  tons  of  salt 
per  annum.  Large  beds  of  rock-salt  also  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in'wMch  shafts  have  been  ;sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  thm 
1200  ft.  There  is  a  harbour  on  the  Elbe  here,  and  a  brisk  trade 
b  carried  on  in  coal,  grain  and  timber. 

See  Magnus,  CucUdUt  der  Stadt  SckSntbtck  (Berlin,  1880). 

SCHOKEBBRO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  forming  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
south-west.  Fop.  (1905)  141,010,  It  has  four  churches,  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  William  I.  and  several  educational  estabUshments. 
It  contains  the  railwaystation  of  the  military  line  to  Zossen  and  is 
connected  with  the  metropolis  by  electric  trams  and  omnibuses. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  railway  plant,  dgars,  soap,  paper 
and  chemicals.  The  foundation  of  AIt-Sch6neberg  b  ascribed 
to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  1 3th  century, 
vdiile  Neu-Schtioeberg  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
X750  to  accommodate  some  Bohemian  weavers  exiled  for  their 
religion.   It  was  made  a  town  in  189S. 

SCHttNFEU),  EOUARO  (1828-1891),  German  astronomer, 
was  bora  at  Hildburghauscn,  in  the  duchy  of  Mciningen,  on  the 
ssod  of  December  1828.    He  had  a  distinguished  career  at  the 


gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  on  leavinf  desired  to  devote 
himself  to  astronomy,  but  abandoned  the  idea  in  deference  to  hia 
father's  wishes.  He  went  first  to  Hanover,  and  afterwards  to 
Cassel  to  study  architecture,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
inclinatioo.  In  1849  we  find  him  studying  chemistry  under 
Bunsen  at  Marburg,  where  bis  love  for  astronomy  was  revived 
by  Gerling's  lectures.  In  1851  he  visited  the  Bonn  Observatoiy, 
and  studied  astronomy  under  Argelander.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  assistant,  and  in  the  following  year  won  a  doctor's 
degree  with  his  treatise  Nova  demtnia  TVulidis.  At  Bonn  he 
took  an  important  part  in  prepaiing  the  Durchmuslmmi  of  the 
northern  heavens.  He  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  light- 
changes  in  variable  stars,  devoting  to  this  work  nights  which, 
on  account  of  moonlight,  were  unsuitable  for  zone  observations. 
The  results  of  these  researches  an  published  in  the  Silt.  Btrick. 
Wien,  Akad.  vol.  xlii.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  Pritaldount 
at  Bonn,  but  in  1859  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mannheim 
Observatory.  The  instrumental  equipment  of  that  obscrvatofy 
was  somewhat  antiquated,  his  largest  telescope  being  a  small 
refractor  of  73  lines  aperture,  but  he  selected  a  line  of  work  to 
suit  the  instruments  at  his  disposal,  observing  nebulae  and  vari- 
able Stan  and  keeping  a  watch  on  comets  and  new  planets. 
The  results  of  his  observations  of  nebulae  are  contained  in  two 
catalogues  published  in  the  Aalroiumitek*  BttbadUunteH  dtr 
GrttshenoglwktH  Slennoarle  in  MamUitim,  ist  and  snd  parts 
(i86«  and  1875),  and  those  of  his  variable  star  observatioas 
appeared  in  the  JahrahmckU  da  Uannhtimtr  Vertins  jUr 
Naturkunde,  Nos.  32  and  39  (1866  and  1875).  On  the  death  of 
Argelander,  which  occurred  on  Fd>ruary  17th  1875,  SchSnfdd 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  director  of  the  Bonn  Obaervatocy, 
and  soon  after  his  appointment  he  began  his  last  and  greatest 
piece  of  work,  the  extension,  on  Argelander's  plan,  of  the  survey 
of  the  heavens  down  to  23°  of  south  declination.  The  experience 
gained  on  the  northern  SMrvey  under  Argelander's  direction 
enabled  SchBnfeld  to  introduce  some  improvements  in  the 
methpds  employed,  which  increased  the  accuracy  of  this  work, 
which  was  practically  accomplished  in  March  1881,  some  revision 
only  remaining  to  be  done.  These  zone  observations  afforded 
363,932  separate  places  of  stars,  and  form  the  groundwork  tt 
the  catalogue  of  133,659  stars  between  2°  and  23'*  south  declina- 
tion, which  was  published  in  1886  as  Che  eighth  volume  of  the 
Bonn  observations. 

SchSnfeld  was  a  member  of  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft 
from  its  foundation  in  1863,  being  a  member  of  Coimdl  up  to 
1869,  and  in  1875  becoming  editor  of  its  publications  and  secretary 
in  conjunction  with  Winnecke.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  died  on  the 
:st  of  May  1891.  (A.  A.  R.*) 

SCaONQAUER  (or  Sain).  MARTIK  (c.  i44S-<.  1488),  the 
most  able  engraver  and  painter  of  the  eariy  German  acbooL 
His  father  was  a  goldsmith  named  Casper,  a  native  of  Augsbaiig, 
who  had  settled  at  Colmar,  where  the  chief  part  of  Martin's 
life  was  spent.'  Schongauer  established  at  Colmar  a  veqr 
important  school  of  engraving,  out  of  which  grew  the  "  Uttk 
roasters"  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  a  huge  group  ol 
Nuremberg  artists.  As  a  painter,  Schongauer  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Flemish  Roger  v&n  der  Weyden  the  Elder,  and  his  ran  existing 
pictures  doeely  resemble,  both  in  splendour  of  colour  and  ex> 
quitite  minuteness  of  execution,  the  best  works  of  contempoiaxjr 
art  in  Flanders.  Among  the  very  few  paintings  which  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  him,  the  chief  is  a  magnificent  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Colmar.  The  Colmar  Mnsenm 

'  The  date  of  Schongauer's  birth  is  usually  given  wrongly  as  c* 
1420;  he  was  really  born  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  and  is 
mentioned  by  A.  DOrer  as  being  a  young  apprentice  in  1470.  His 
portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakotnek  is  now  known  to  be  a  copy  by 
Burgkmair,  painted  after  -1310,  from  an  original  of  1483 — not  1453 
as  has  been  supposed.  The  date  (1499)  for  Schongauer'sdeath,wrilten 
on  the  back  of  the  panel  by  Burgtcmair,  is  obviously  a  blunder;  see 
Hcnslcr  in  Naumann's  Archiv  (1867),  p.  129.  and  Wurzbach,  ii. 
Slkon[aueT  (Vienna,  1880),  These  contradict  the  viewof  GoutzwiUer, 
in  hit  Uartin  Schoniaver  tt  son  iioU  (Paris,  187O.  Cf.  Schnaaae, 
"  Gesch.  M.  Schongauers,"  in  the  UiuML  dtt  K.  K.  Ctmmistitm 
(1863).  No.  7,       ^ 
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>  eleven  puds  by  Mm,  and  a  nnan  panel  of  "  David  with 
Goliith'sHead"  in  the  Munich  Gallery  is  attributed  to  bdm.  The 
•aaJuure  painting  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  English 
Nttional  Gallery  is  probably  the  work  of  some  pupil.'  In  1488 
Scfcoagauer  died  at  Colmar,  according  to  the  register  of  St 
Uiith'a  church.  Other  authorities  state  that  hisdeatikocciined 

Tlie  main  work  of  Schongaucr's  life  was  the  production  of  a  large 
Dumber  of  beautiful  engravings,  which  were  largely  sold,  not  only  in 
Cennany,  but  also  in  Ital)^  and  even  in  England.  Vasari  says  that 
Mickelangelo  copied  one  of  hisengravings — the  "Trialof  St  Anthony."* 
Schongauer  was  known  in  Italy  by  the  names  "  Bel  Martino  "  and 
"Martino  d'Anvcrsa."  His  subjects  are  always  religious;  more 
than  130  prints  from  copper  by  his  hand  are  known,  and  about  100 
more  are  the  production  of  his  botUga?  Most  of  his  pupils'  plates  as 
tell  IS  his  own  are  signed  M+S.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
Schongauer's  engravings  are  the  series  of  the"  Passion'and  the  "Death 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  the  aeries  of  the  "Wise  and  I  <iolish 
Virgins."  All  are  remarkable  for  their  miniature-like  treatment, 
their  brilliant  touch,  and  their  chromatic  force.  Some,  such  al  the 
■'  Death  of  the  Virgin  *'  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  are  richly- 
SlkiJ  compositions  of  many  figures,  treated  with  much  largeness  of 
tt'^rin  ^pite  of  '.hc-r  rvrv!»A  frj'(.. 

"Tht  British  Museum  posaesfes  a  fine  collection  of  Schoagmuer's 
prists.  Fine  facsimiles  of  his  engravings  have  tjeen  produced  by 
Armud-Durand  with  text  by  Duplessis  (Paris,  188  ij. 

KHOllIHQDI.atownof  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
i(  m.  by  tan  W.  o(  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (1905)  9298.  It  has 
tkiee  churches,  and  manufactures  of  chemicals,  machinery  and 
■usages.  The  place  is  mentioned  as  early  as  747  and  received 
iwniripal  righta  in  1370.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  ducal  residence 
mil  some  interesting  wooden  houses. 

SCHOOLCBAFT,  HEKRY  ROWE  (1 793-1864),  American 
Usveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  iStb  of  March 
1793  at  what  is  now  Guildeiland,  New  York,  and  died 
•I  Washington  on  the  roth  of  December  1864.  After  studying 
dmittiy  and  mineralogy  in  Union  College  he  bad  several 
jan'  experience  of  their  application,  especially  at  a  glass- 
isctory  of  which  his  father  was  manager,  and  in  1817  published 
Ui  Vilndoty.  ^  ^  following  year  he  collected  geological  and 
S)iBcrak>gical  spcdmens'in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  in  2819 
k  published  hia  Viwtp  of  the  Lead  Uina  of  Missouri,  In  1820 
ke  accompanied  General  Lewis  Cass  as  geologist  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
ud  in  18}]  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  Lake 
Sspeiior  country.  More  than  sixteen  millions  of  acres  were 
dial  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  in  treaties  which  he 
tfHtiUed.  He  married  the  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chief; 
tad  during  several  years'  official  work  near  Lake  Superior, 
ud  later  under  authorisation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1847, 
k  acquired  much  information  as  to  institutions,  &C.,  of  the 
American  natives.  From  1818  to  iSji  Schoolcraft  was  an 
ictive  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature.  In  1832,  when  on 
u  embassy  to  some  Indians,  he  ascertained  the  real  source  of 
tie  Uisaissippi  to  be  Lake  Itasca. 

Is  1825  he  published  Trmets  in  Iht  Cnlml  Portions  i/  Its 
Vtisiisibpi  VaUey,  and  in  1839  appeared  his  At^ic  Researchts,  con- 
taining liKllan  legends,  notably,  *' The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  other 
OtiJ  Legends."  He  composed  a  considerable  quantity  of  poetry 
tsd  KversI  minor  prose  works,  especially  NoUs  on  Ike  Iroqvms 
(•'46);  Scnts  and  Adtenlures  tn  Iht  Ozark  Mountains  (l8jj).  His 
Priocipal  tiook.  Historical  and  Statistical  Informdtion  respecting  Ike 
'•dim  Tribes  of  III*  United  Stales,  illustrated  with  336  plates  from 
original  drawings,  in  part  a  compilation,  was  issued  under  the 
^iroaage  of  Congress  in  six  quarto  volumes,  from  1851  to  1857. 

'Aaothcr  pointing  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Doria  Palace  in 
asflit  (osoaliy  attributed  to  Dtirer)  is  given  to  Schongauer  by  Crowe 
>sd  CavakaseUe,  Flemish  Painters  (London,  1873),  p.  3J9;  but  the 
^scotioa  is  not  equal  to  Sdionauer's  wonderful  touch. 

'As  interesting  example  of  Schongauer's  popularity  in  Italy  is 
Ch;e9  bjr  the  kyvcly  Faensa  plate  in  the  British  Moaeum,  on  which  is 

frinted  s  copy  of  Martin's  beautiful  engraving  of  the  "  Death  of  the 
irm." 

'See  Baitsch,  Peinire  Crttoeur,  and  Willshire,  Ancient  Prints,  best 
*^tio&  td  1877.  AccordinK  to  a  German  tradition  Schongauer  was 
*ae  inventor  oil  printing  from  metal  plates;  he  certainly  was  one  of 
*■*  irn  who  brought  the  art  to  periection.  See  an  interesting 
•Xidt  by  Sidney  Colvin  in  the  Jakriuch  der  k.  preutsischtn  K*nsf- 
*— ■     .  vi.  p.  69  (Berlin,  I8«5). 


SCHOOLS.  As  Is  the  case  witli  so  many  of  the  bistltutiont 
of  modem  civilixation,  so  with  schools;  the  name,  the  thing, 
the  matter,  the  method  have  been  derived  from  Greece  thnnigh 
Rome.  A  strange  fortune  has  converted  the  Greek  word  irxoMi 
which  originally  meant  leisure,  particularly  the  "  retired  leisure 
that  In  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  "  of  men,  into  the  proper 
term  for  the  modem  school. 

Greet  Schaols. — The  term  and  the  institutkn  date,  not  from 
the  great  or  what  may  be  called  the  Hellenic  age  of  Greece, 
but  from  the  later  Macedonian  or  Hellenistic-  period.  The 
account  given  by  K.  L  Freeman  in  his  Scktals  of  Hellas  (tvi) 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement,  "  There  wen  no  schooli 
In  Hellas."  That  is,  there  were  no  scfaoc^  in  our  sense,  where, 
during  boyhood  anct  youth,  boys  qient  their  whole  time  In  a 
continuous  course  of  instruction.  There  were  professional 
teachers  of  three  kinds:  (i)  the  grammalisles,  who  uught 
reading,  with  writing  and  perhaps  arithmetic,  in  the  grammaHion ; 
(a)  the  cUharistes,  who  taught  music,  i.t.  playing  and  singing  to 
the  dthara— it  is  significant  that  there  was  no  word  for  the 
music  school;  (3)  the  paedetribes,  who  taught  gymnastic, 
wrestling,  boxing,  running,  JuiAping,  throwing  the  javelin,  &c., 
in  the  palaislra.  To  these  teachen  the  boys  were  taken  by 
slaves,  called  boy-leaden  (iiuiayayol,  whence  our  pedagogues), 
8»single  pupils,  and  they  were  taught  not  in  classes  but  singly. 

That  all  boys  did  not  go  through  all  three  schools  Is  clear. 
For  we  hear  of  Socrates,  when  he  was  grown  vp,  repairing  to 
a  lyre-school  to  learn  music,  because  he  thought  his  education 
was  not  complete  without  it.  Roughly,  the  age  for  the  grammar- 
school  and  song-school  was  7  to  14,  for  the  gymnastic  school 
13  to  18.  A  certain  amount  of  literature  was  Imparted,  as, 
cepedally  in  the  song-school.  Homer  and  other  early  poets, 
the  veiy  Bibles  of  H  Jhu,  were  learnt  by  heart.  In  Uter  days, 
under  the  Sophists,  and  Socratea, "  the  greatest  of  the  Sophists," 
450-400  B.C.,  something  approaching  to  secondary  educatioa 
was  developed.  But  it  was  wholly  unorganized,  thou^  a  similar 
division  of  labour  between  separate  private  tutors  took  phure 
as  in  primary  education.  The  oratois  or  rhetoricians  taught 
oratory,  and  the  learning  that  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
political  orator,  a  smattering  of  Greek  history,  constitutional 
law  and  elementary  logic.  The  philosophers,  such  aa  Pratagoras, 
discoursed  vaguely  on  natural  science,  "  things  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,"  and  divinity,  "  whether  there 
are  gods  or  not,"  mathematics  and  ethics,  or  ai^  subject  which 
attracted  them,  while  the  hiwyen,  in  the  same  uaayStematic 
way,  taught  wiiat  law  was  necessary  in  a  state  where  the  con- 
stitution was  at  the  mercy  of  chance  majoiities  in  •  sovereign 
assembly  of  30,000  people,  and  trials  at  law  were  settled  by 
600  jurymen-judges.  'The  orators  and  sophists  were  popular 
lecturers,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  There  was  no  Oh 
orditution  between  them,  no  regular  curriculum,  and  the  youths 
wandered  from  one  to  another  as  their  own  or  their  parents' 
prejudices  and  purses  dictated. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  orators  and  the  philoaaphets, 
by  settling  down  in  fixed  places,  began  to  establish  something 
more  like  schools.  Plato,  though  liko  his  master  Socrates  he 
taught  without  asking  fees,  was  the  first  to  give  a  tegular  educa- 
tional course  extending  over  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a  fixed 
place,  the  Academy.  The  gymnasium  was  originally  a  parade 
or  practice  griTund  for  the  militia  or  conscript  army  oOT  the  state, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  exercises  being  in  that  climate 
performed  naked  (yvia^).  At  the  age  of  15  or  16  the  boys  left 
the  palaestra,  or  private  gymnaaum,  for  this  public  training 
school,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  preparatory  to  their 
admission  as  youths  (f^^igt),  to  take  the  oath  of  ritiienship 
and  undergo  two  years'  compulsory  training  in  regimoits  on 
the  frontier  After  those  two  years  were  over,  they  still  required 
continuous  exercise  to  keep  themselves  in  training;  consequently 
men  of  all  ages,  from  16  to  te,  were  to  be  found  in  the  gymnasium. 
Though  the  gymnasium  was  free,  the  teachers  and  trainers 
in  gymiuslics  were  paidi  and  as  the  poorer  citisens  had  to  earn 
their  own  living,  the  Athenian  gymnasium,  like  the  modem 
university,  was  for  educaiiooal  purposes  chiefly  frequented 
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by  the  wtO-t(Hlo.  So  the  Academy  became  a  Ia$hionable 
louage,  and  here  developed  the  walking  and  talking  clubs,  which 
became  the  Platonic  or  Academic  Schools.  Logic  and  ethics, 
built  on  a  foundation  oi  geometry  and  mathematics,  seem  to 
have  been  the  staple  subjects.  An  inner  circle  met,  and  dined 
together  in  Plato's  private  house  and  garden,  dose  to  the 
Aodemy.  Plato  devised  the  house  and  garden  to  his  successor 
Speusippus,  who  passed  them  on  to  Xenocrates.  They  thus 
became  the  first  endowment  of  the  first  endowed  college,  which 
grew  very  rich  and  lasted  till  the  disestablishment  and  disendow* 
mcbt  of  the  old  learning  by  Justinian  in  aj).  J29,  Aristotle, 
•  pupil  of  Plato  for  twenty  years,  set  up  a  school  of  his  own  in 
the  Lyceum,  another  public  gymnasium,  where  he  lectured  twice 
a  day,  in  the  morning  esoterically  to  the  inner  circle  of  regular 
attendants,  in  the  afternoon  to  the  public  From  these  two 
institutions  three  nations  of  Europe  have  derived  three  diilerent 
terms  for  a  school,  the  Germans  their  gymnasium,  the  French 
their  lyc£e,  and  the  Scotch  their  academy.  Yet  neither  of  the 
originals  was  a  school  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
daya  of  their  founders  they  were  like  discussion  forums;  at  the 
most,  courses  of  lectures.  In  later  years,  the  gilded  youth 
who  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  whole  Greco-Roman  world  were 
enrolled  among  the  ephebi,  and  the  so-called  "university  of 
Athens"  was  evolved  (Dumont,  L'Sfktkic  aUijue). 

Meanwhile  the  Intellectual  hegemony  of  Greece  had  {or  a  time 
passed  with  the  political  hegemony  from  Athens  to  Alexandria. 
It  is  to  the  Alexandrines,  either  to  Antiodorus  or  to  Eratos- 
thenes, c.  ISO  (J.  E.  Sandys,  Hitl.  of  Classical  Scholarship,  7), 
that  grammar,  as  a  term  and  a  science,  which  included  literary 
criticism  and  scholarship,  and  the  grammar  school  are  due. 
The  earliest  extant  treatise  on  grammar  is  by  Dionysius  of 
Thrace  (bom  c.  146),  a  pupil  of  the  Homeric  critic,  Aristarchus. 
It  defines  grammar  as  "the  practical  knowledge  of  the  usage  of 
writers  of  poetry  and  prose  "  and  includes  exegesis  or  explaru- 
tion  of  the  author  in  the  widest  sense  as  well  as  mere  verbal  or 
syntactical  grammar.  It  was  from  the  term  thus  understood 
that  the  grammar  sdiool  (sola  ptmnuHcalis),  the  term  which 
described  the  typical  secondary  school  from  that  day  to  r86g, 
derived  its  denotation  and  its  cormotation.  For  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  history  of  secondary  schools  it  caimot  be  repeated 
too  often  and  too  emphatically  that  to  this  dayxhc  true  title 
of  the  greatest  English  "pubUc  schools"  is  grammar  school. 
Winchester  and  Eton  are  the  grammar  schools  c<  the  colleges 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Winchester  and  of  Eton  respectively, 
and  Westminster  is  the  grammar  school  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St  Peter,  Westminster.  Throughout  the  thirteen  centuries 
which  intervened  between  Dionysius  Thrax  and  Dr  Kennedy, 
Dionysius's  grammar  was  the  standard  work  and  the  foimdation, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  other  grammars,  while  the  grammar 
Khool  has  always  meant,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  belter  dass  of 
teachets,  has  always  been,  not  a  gerund-grinding  machine,  but 
a  place  for  the  training  and  exercise  of  the  mind  by  the  study 
of  literatuie. .  The  word  "  school,"  as  well  as  the  word 
"  grammar,"  seems  to  be  due  to  Alexandria.  Plato  in  the  Laws 
had  spoken  of  a  learned  discussion  or  teaching,  the  product  of 
leisure,  as  a  schoU.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was 
transfemd  to  the  place  where  such  discussion  took  place  before 
the  Alexandrian  epoch.  The  firstltnown  use  of  it  in  that  sense 
teems  to  be  in  Dionysius  Ualicamasaua'  taxer  to  Ammaeus, 
;.  30  B.C.  But  as  PUutus  (c.  ste)  uses  the  corresponding  Latin 
term,  fiufiu  lUtrtrius,  some  two  centuries  earlier,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  be  used  it,  not  on  the  prindple  oi  luiau  a  ntn  ludenie, 
but  as  a  translation  of  grammar  school 

Remm  Schools. — At  Rome  schools  began  with  intercourse 
with  Greeks.  According  to  Suetonius,  the  emperor  Hadrian's 
secretary,  who  wrote  Tht  School  Hosiers  {.Dt  trommalitis)  about 
A.D.  T40,  literary  teaching  and  the  science  of  grammar  began 
with  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  from  Magna  Gtaecia  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  who,  being  brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave  in  972  B.C., 
became  a  freed  man ,  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  and  taught 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  Ennius,  the  first  Latin  poet,  was  also 
half- Creek,  and  came  to  Rome  in  309  BX.,  where  he  alio  Unght 


both  langaascs.     According  to  PIntaidi  (Qiiaetl.  Horn.  50) 

the  first  giammar  school  (xnmmatodiilashakion)  was  iqsencd  by 
Spurius  Carvilius,  a  freedman  of  Carvilius,  who  was  the  first 
Roman  to  divorce  his  wife.  Like  master,  like  man.  These  two 
innovations  in  morals  and  manners  took  place  about  330  B.C. 
According  to  SucLoiiius,  Crates  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,'  who  about 
i6q  B.C.  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  Attains,  king  of 
Pcrgamum,  a  grcit  centre  of  learning,  arui  was  kept  there  by  a 
broken  leg,  occupied  himself  in  giving  lectures.  His  example 
was  suon  followed  by  Romans.  Schools  of  grammar,  in  which, 
even  as  late  as  Cicero's  time,  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  the  chief  text-book  and  were  learnt  by  heart,  were  kept 
by  Greeks  or  f  reedmen.  These  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  elementary  schools.  But  at  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  working- 
classes  were  for  the  most  part  slaves;  and  elementary  schools 
were  like  English  preparatory  schools  rather  than  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  teachers  were  called  liiteratores,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  7pa|i^rurTaI.  Schools  of  rhetoric,  which  were 
more  like  secondary  schools,  were  also  opened  after  the  modd 
of  that  of  Isocrates  at  Athens.  Their  teachers  were  called 
titterati,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ypatttuauuL  Suetonius  says 
that  "  the  early  Uttcratores  also  taught  rhetoric,  and  we  have 
many  of  their  trcitises  which  include  both  sciences."  In  93  B.C 
schools  of  Latin  rhetoric  were  put  down  as  an  innovation.  Yet 
among  the  treatises  written  by  Cato,  the  praiser  of  the  past 
at  the  expense  o(  the  present,  was  one  on  public  speaking,  the 
chief  rule  in  which  was  "  take  care  of  the  sense,  and  the  sounds 
will  take  care  of  themsdvcs."  Cicero  learned  to  declaim  both 
io  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Gracchi  had  studied  rhetoric  under 
Greek  teachers.  Ndther  the  gymnasium  or  palaestra,  nor  the 
music  school,  flourished  at  Rome.  As  at  Athens,  so  at  Rome 
the  boys  were  sent  to  school  in  charge  of  a  slave,  a  ptAsiogus, 
comes  or  eustos.  But  it  would  seem  that  at  Rome  the  ped»- 
gogus,  generally  .1  Greek  slave,  often  himself  gave  elementary 
instruction.  In  Varro's  much-debated  phrase,  "  Educat  nutrix, 
instituit  pcdagogus,  docct  magister,"  "the  nurse  brings  up, 
the  pedagogue  instils  the  dements,  the  master  teaches." 
M agister,  which  in  English  became  "maister"  and  then 
"  master,"  remained  the  term  for  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  from  that  day  to  this,  though  attempts  were  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  introduce  the  Greek  word  didascalta 
in  its  place. 

The  Roman  school  was  very  much  like  the  modem  school.  All  the 
methods  of  torture  which  have  made  the  Service  of  the  Muses  for 
most  boys  a  vcriiable  slavery  were  in  full  vogue.  Instructkia  was 
now  in  a  foreign  Unguage,  and  Eramnur  became  prominent.  Early 
rising,  loud  speaking  and  haru  flogging  were  m  the  ascendant. 
Martial  curses  the  master  of  a  neighbouring  school  whose  shouts 
and  blows  woke  him  up  at  cock  crow.  Horace  assures  us  that  he 
admires  the  old  L.atin  poets  in  spite  of  their  having  been  Bogced 
into  him  by  the  pedagogHS,  OrbiliuSj  whose  name  has  become  pro- 
verbial. The  staple  of  instruction  in  the  Roman  schools  was  the 
works  of  the  poel^.  Greek  and  Latin,  Homer  and  Virgil.  Htsiod  and 
Aesop,  Mcnandcr  .ind  Terence.  Horace  says  (Ep  i  19.  40}  "  that 
he  was  not  thought  worthy  of  going  the  round  of  the  schoolmasters* 
desks  ";  but  it  was  a  face  not  long  delayed,  and  the  writings  of  the 
poets  of  the  silver  age.  Lucan  and  Statius,  became  ichool-faooics 
m  their  own  lifetimes. 

Our  knowlcdf^e  of  the  Roman  curricula  is  mainly  due  to  Quintilian'a 
Inslitutio  aratoria,  c.  A.D.  91.  Fabius  Quintiliaous.  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  was  not  only  the  son  ofa  man  who  kept  a  rhetoric 
school,  but  himself  kept  one,  and  is  said  by  St  Jerome  to  ha\x  been 
the  first  who  kept  a  public  school,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first 
who  received  a  stipend  from  the  emperor.  In  endeavouring  to 
create  the  perfect  orator,  Quintitian  diacusMS  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion from  the  cradle  upwards.  It  is  dear  from  him  chat  the  grammar 
school  had  trenched  OB  the  rhetoric  schooL  The  latter  was  then 
restricted  to  actunl  oratory,  the  mlesand  practice  of  public  ipeakinEi 
while  the  gramm.ir  school  gave  much  (he  same  teatuiing  as  Englin 
grammar  schools  itij  until  1850. 

The  first  definitely  endowed  school  we  hear  of  b  one  founded  by 
Pliny  the  youncer,  a  pupil  of  Quintilian.  at  his  native  place  Como. 
In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tacitus  (iv.  12)  he  informs  him  tliat  be 
found  a  Como  boy  was  at  school  at  Milan,  because  there  were  no 
teachers  at  Como,  whereupon  he  lectured  the  parents  on  the  "  small 
additional  expense  "  a  day-school  at  Como  would  be,  conuxred  to 
the  cost  of  iMKirding  boys  at  Milan.  He  therefore  offetea  to  find 
a  third  of  the  cost,  and  would  have  found  the  whole  did  he  not 
"  (ear  that  such  ao  endowment  might  be  carruptad ...  to  psivau 
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,  wMch  Im  «« li*n»a  In  mtay  pUca  «heic  teackcn  are 
hind  by  the  publx  "  iprtuplorts  puUice  condtuunhtr).  The  choice 
oi  the  muter  he  Idt  to  the  pannu.  Later  hinoriana  aay  that  the 
fiutieitiT  Antoninua  Piua  (138-161)  awigned  officea  and  talaries 
(Ml—"  <*  hJotw)  for  thetoridana  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
tku  Alexander  Sevcfus  did  the  tame,  and  also  established  exhibitions 
tor  poor  boys,  with  the  limitation,  curiously  repeated  a  thousand 
ycara  later  u  the  statutes  of  All  Souls  College  and  oC  Eton,  mvdo 
tMmmtt,  ui.  pravkled  only  that  they  should  be  (ree-bom. 

There  wore  complainta  that  the  masten  were  ill-paid.  The  only 
definite  statement  aa  to  tuition  fees  appears  to  be  a  line  of  Horace 
(5s<.l6.  76),  who  aayi  his  father  took  him  to  school  at  Rome  as  he 
did  not  care  to  send  him  wheie  the  sons  of  his  country  neighbours 
■cat,  at  8  asses  a  month,  said  to  represent  4d  a  month,  equivalent 
10  **  about  a  shilling  ";  even  this  is  founded  on  a  disputed  reading. 
QaimiUan  madea  fortune  by  his  school,  but  Juvenal  calls  him  in  this 
lespect  a  white  crow.  As  in  modem  times  the  winning  jockey,  so 
then  the  victorious  charioteer,  received  more  pay  for  a  single  race 
than  the  master  (or  a  whole  year's  labours. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric  schools  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
world  and  continued  substantially  unchanged  in  method  and 
tabiect  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Gteat  and  Augustine  the  apostle 
of  the  Engfoh.  The  Conftssions  of  St  Augustine  of  Hippo,  a  school- 
ouster  at  Carthage.  Rome  and  Milan,  before  his  baptism  in  the 
year  387,  and  the  poems  of  his  contemporary  Ausonius,  educated  in 
the  grammar  school  at  Toulouse,  and  himself  a  schoolmaster  at 
Bonuaux  before  becoming  prefect  of  lllyria  and  of  Gaul,  show  that 
the  schools  were  much  the  same  in  the  4ih  century  as  in  the  first. 
Aiuoniua  celebrated  in  verse  all  the  Bordeaux  schoolmasters,  some 
coaung  from  schools  at  Athens,  Constantinople,  Syracuse  and 
Coclath.  one  the  son  of  a  Druid  at  Bayeux,  others  schoolmasters  from 
Poitoa,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  who  went  to  Lerida  and  other  places 
in  Spain.  Ausonius  had  for  his  pupil  the  em|xror  Cratian,  who  in 
376  established  a  legal  tariff  for  schoolmasters'  salaries.  **  In  every 
town  which  is calleda  mctropolu,  a  noble  professor  shall  be  elected  ' 
The  thetoric  master  (rhetor)  was  to  have  at  least  24  annonae  (an 
anflooa  being  a  year's  wages  of  a  working  man) ;  while  the  grammar 
ottsters  were  to  receive  half  that.  But  at  Trier,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Western  empire^  the  rhetor  was  to  have  30,  the  Latin  gram- 
oiaxian  ao,  and  the  Creek  grammarian,  if  one  can  be  found,  12 
annonae  {Cod-  Theod.  xili.  3  11)  The  works  of  Ennodius.  bishop 
of  E^via,  513-321,  preserve  many  school  declamations  delivered  in 
Milan  school.  The  same  century  saw  Friscian,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Constaotiiwpte,  compose  the  Latin  grammar,  which,  itself  for  the 
OMst  part  a  mere  translation  from  Creek,  reigned  without  a  rival 
til  the  Reformation,  and  is  represented  by  over  tooo  MSS.  Venan- 
tins  Foctunatus,  educated  in  the  grammar  school  at  Trevtso,  wrote 
to  570  a  life  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  in  three  books  of  hexameter 
verse,  and  lives  of  saints  and  bishops.  His  era  was  one  of  transition, 
and  marks  the  passing  of  the  schools  from  secular  to  ecclesiastical 
control.  Hb  contemporary  Pope  Gregory  rates  Desiderius,  "  bishop 
of  Gaul."  at  Vicnne  (£p.  xi.  54),  because  "  as  we  cannot  relate 
without  shame,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  your  brotherhood 
teaches  grammar  to  certain  persons:  which  we  take  all  the  worse 
is  it  converts  what  wc  formerly  sa'id  in  your  favour  to  lamentation 
and  mourning,  since  the  praise  of  Christ  cannot  lie  in  one  mouth 
with  the  praise  of  Jupiter.  Consider  yourself  what  a  crime  it  is  for 
bUiops  to  lecitc  wtut  would  be  improper  for  religiously  minded 
hymen  '* — words  which  are  an  adaptation  of  a  eeotimcnt  of  Jerome 
at  his  worst. 

This  letter  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  ends  with  com- 
SKoJding  to  Desiderius  the  monks  whom  Gregory  was  sending  with 
Laurence  th^  priest  and  Mellitus  the  abbot  to  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury,  thus  bringing  the  grammar-school-teaching  bishop  into  direct 
connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  English,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  &r>t  English  scbooL 

En^ish  Schetls. — St  Augustine  of  Canterbuty  hnded  !n  Kent 
in  596,  and  the  king  of  Kent,  Ethelbert,  was  christened  two 
jreara  later.  He  "  did  not  defer  giving  his  leachere  a  settled 
nsdence  in  bis  metropolis  of  Canterbury,  with  such  possessions 
a  were  necessary  for  their  subsistence,"  says  Bede.  We  may 
Iheiefore  attribute  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
•ad  the  first  English  school  to  the  year  598.  For  as  nowadays 
the  6r«t  thing  modem  missionaries  do  is  to  establish  a  school, 
n  did  Augustine.  Indeed  a  school  was  even  more  necessary 
tlen.  Now  the  Scriptures  are  always  translated  into  the  native 
tongue,  and  •ervicet  conducted  In  iu  But  in  those  days  the 
converted  heathen,  to  tinderstand  the  church  service  and  to 
rod  the  Scriptures,  had  to  learn  Latin  and  begin  with  Latin 
grimnur;  and  Indeed  as  the  kyrit,  the  creed  and  the  iloria 
were  stiO  rendered  in  Greek,  if  he  was  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
il  be  had  to  learn  some  Greek. 

The  first  actual  mention  of  Canterbury  school  b  ta  631. 
Slf^crt  of  Essex,  Bcde  tcUs  us  {.Eat.  Hitl.  UL  18,  ed.  Plununer, 


p.  ii>),  while  In  exOe  In  Caul,  was  baptized.  "  On  Ms  return, 
as  soon  as  be  obtained  the  kingdom  (of  the  East  Saxons),  wishing 
to  imilaic  what  be  had  seen  well  done  in  Caul,  he  founded  a 
grammar  school  [xolam  in  qaa  pucri  tiUerts  trudirntwr),  with 
the  assistance  of  Bishop  Felix,  whom  he  had  received  from  Kent, 
who  provided  them  with  ushers  and  masters  {pedatn."  tl 
matfitrti)  after  the  manner  of  the  Canterburians  (oiorr  Catitna- 
riorum)."  II  the  last  words  are  translated  Kentish  folk  the  meaning 
is  the  same,  as  naturally  the  first  and  chief  school  of  the  Kentish 
folk  was  at  Canterbury.  Felix  was  a  Burgundian,  who  had 
come  over  to  Honorius,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  original 
band  of  Augustine,  who  became  archbishop  in  627.  The  East 
Saxon  see  was  placed  at  Dunnoc,  now  Dunwich,  and  the  school 
there  has  been  claimed  by  patriotic  Suffolk  historians  as  the 
lint  school  in  England.  Though  long  before  the  Conquest 
Dunwich  had  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see,  being  depiosed 
in  favour  of  Thetford,  while  half  of  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  yet,  when  between  Z076  and  1083  the  priory  of  Eye  was 
foundi>d  by  Robert  Malet,  be  appropriated  to  it  all  the  churches 
of  Dunwich  "  the  tithi»  of  the  whole  town  both  of  money  and 
herrings  .  .  the  school  also  of  the  same  town."  So  the  school 
of  Sigcbert  and  Felix  was  still  existing  400  years  afterwards. 
It  afterwards  pciisbed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  to  which 
it  had  been  handed  over. 

As  the  model  must  be  older  than  the  copy,  Canterbury  school 
must  be  allowed  the  primacy  over  Dunwich.  Being  spoken  of 
as  an  existing  institution,  with  no  suggestion  that  it  was  then 
newly  established,  wc  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  founded  by 
St  Augustine  as  part  of  the  cathedral  establishment  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  This  church  was  not  then  monastic,  but 
like  all  other  cathedrals,  a  college  of  priests,  the  monks  being 
placed  apart,  outside  the  city  walls  in  the  abbey,  first  called 
St  Paul's,  afterwards  known  as  St  Augustine's.  Enthusiastic 
"Gredans"  have  attributed  Canterbury  school  rather  to  the 
Creek  archbishop,  the  monk  Theodore,  who  reached  Canterbury 
on  the  27th  of  May  669.  "  Soon  after"  he  "  travelled  through 
the  whole  English  parts  of  the  island,"  and  first  established  a 
united  church  of  England,  being  "  the  first  archbishop  whom 
the  whole  English  church  consented  to  obey."  He  travelled 
with  Hadrian,  a  Latin-African  monk,  who  had  beeit  first  offered 
the  archbishopric,  and  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  look  after  Theo- 
dore "  lest  after  the  fashion  of  Greeks  he  should  introduce 
something  against  the  true  faith. "  "  Because  both  were 
abundantly  learned  in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  they 
collected  crowds  of  disciples,  and  streams  of  saving  knowledge 
daily  flowed  from  them,  as  together  with  holy  writ  they  gavs 
their  bearers  instruction  both  in  the  arts  of  metre  and  astronomy 
and  ecclesiastical  arithmetic,"  or,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion has  it,  "  metcrcraft,  tungolcraft  and  grammaticraft"  (Bede, 
Ecd.  Hist.  iv.  2).  "  The  proof  is,"  says  Bcde,  "  that  even  to 
this  day,"  c.  735,  "  some  of  their  pupils  survive  who  know 
Latin  and  Cniek  as  well  as  their  own  language  in  which  they 
were  bom,"  It  is  a  strange  misconception  of  this  passage  which 
has  narrowed  a  triumphant  record  of  the  first  metropolitical 
visitation  of  England,  the  very  point  of  which  is  that  the  arch- 
bishop left  Canterbury  to  travel  to  the  farthest  parts  of  Ibe 
heptarchy,  Into  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  (Tanterbuty. 
Though  it  is  clear  that  Theodore  did  not  found,  there  is  evidence 
that  be  did  actually  teach  in  the  school  at  (Tanterbuiy,  since 
Albinus,  who  succetided  Hadrian  as  abbot  of  St  Paul's,  is  said 
to  have  been  "  the  most  learned  man  of  his  lime  in  ev^ything, 
bavmg  been  educated  in  the  church  of  Canterbury"  (not,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Paul's)  by  Theodore  and 
Hadrian.  Tobias,  who  died  bishop  of  Rochester  in  726,  is  also 
described  as  "  a  most  learned  man,  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
and  Hadrian,  and  so,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  h'terature 
ecclesiastical  and  general,  Greek  and  Latin  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  native  tongue."  We  may  therefore  credit  Rochester 
with  its  Khool  at  least  a*  early  as  Toby's  episcopate. 

Of  schools  still  existing,  we  must  give  the  pracedence  after  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  to  St  Peter's  school,  the  cathedral  grammar 
school  at  York.    tC  it  was  originally  started  by  Pauluiua,th*  Roma* 
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missionary,  in  630  or  653,  and  there  was  no  church  or  bishop 
there  till  the  time  of  Willrid.  r.  700,  it  cannot  claim  to  be  olJcr 
than  his  day.  Whoever  may  be  the  originator  of  York  school,  it 
is  at  all  events  earlier  than  Archbishop  Egbert  (Ecgbcrlit),  to  whom 
it  has  been  credited  by  many  writers  (cf.  DuL  Chrtsttan  Bwe.) 
But  their  authority  is  a  life  of  Alcuin  by  a  French  monk,  in  A  MS. 
said  to  have  existed  at  Reims  in  1617,  but  never  seen  since,  a  mere 
piece  of  hagiology,  and  certainly  not  contemporary.  It  makei  a 
mystic  monastic  chain  of  Greek  learning  from  Theodore  to  Bede, 
Bede  to  Egbert,  Egbert  to  Alcuin,  Alcujn  to  Hrabanus  Maurus.  the 
monks  of  St  Gait  and  so  on,  it  is  flattering  to  insular  pride,  a*  it 
makes  England  the  mother  of  all  continental  schools.  But  the  chain 
breaks  at  the  second  link.  Egbert  was  neither  a  pupil  of  Bcde's, 
nor  Alcuin's  master.  Nor  was  Egbert  ever  a  monk,  and  Alcuin 
only  l«x:ame  one  late  in  life.  Had  Bede  been  Egbert's  master,  he 
could  not  have  (ailed  to  mention  it  in  the  well-known  letter  he  wrote 
to  him  on  becoming  archbishop,  in  which  he  addresses  him.  not  as  a 
master  mi^ht  have  written  to  a  pupil,  but  as  a  rather  humble  but 
lectiirinp  Iriond.  Moreover,  Alciiin  himself,  in  the  poem  on  the 
bi?.li  :  ,  '  :its  of  the  church  of  York  (//^jf.  Ch.  York..  Rolls  ser 
i.  390)*  *cki*.n  when  Bchoolina»ccr  at  York,  onlv  aays  of  Egbert 
that  he  was  of  royal  blood,  an  illustrious  ruler  of  the  church  and  an 
admirable  teacher  (foetus  doctor)  He  fitids  no  space  lor  more 
about  him.  because  his  '  muse  hastens  to  the  end  of  his  song  and 
the  doings  of  his  own  master,  who,  after  Egbert,  received  the  insigrtia 
of  the  venerable  see,  Albert,  called  the  wise."  On  Albert's  merits, 
Alcuin  descants  in  many  verses.  Nearly  related  to  Eglwrt,  Albert 
"  was  sent  to  the  Minster  to  school  in  his  boyish  years  and  became 
a  priest  quite  young,  and  by  Egbert  was  made  advocate  of  the  clergy 
and  preferred  as  master  in  the  city  of  York."  This  phrase  cxacfly 
describes  the  duties  of  the  later  chancellor  of  the  Minster,  who  was 
the  chief  lawyer  of  the  college  of  canons  and  also  head  of  the  school; 
while  it  shows  that  the  school  was  the  school,  not  only  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  city,  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy.  Albert  taught 
grammar,  rhetoric,  law,  singing,  playing  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
natural  history  and  the  church  calendar:  above  all,  theolojy 
There  were  boarders.  For  "  whatever  youths  he  saw  of  cmiiu'nt 
intelligence,  these  he  joined  to  himself,  taught,  fed  and  loved,  and 
so  he  had  many  pupils,  advanced  in  various  arts."  Albert  travelled 
abroad,  went  to  Rome  and  was_  received  "  as  the  prince  of  doctors, 
and  kings  and  princes  invited  him  to  irrigate  their  lands  with  learn- 
ing." But  he  preferred  to  return  home.  Even  when  he  became 
archbishop,  he  stilt  continued  to  teach.  Two  years  before  his  death 
he  retiren,  and.  of  his  two  chief  pupils,  Eanbald  succeeded  him  in 
the  archbishopric.  But  "  he  gave  the  dearer  treasures  of  his  books 
to  the  other  son,  who  was  always  close  to  his  father's  side,  thirstmg 
to  drink  the  ttoods  of  learning.  To  the  one  the  rule  of  the  church, 
its  treasures  and  lands;  to  the  other  the  school  {siudium).  the  chair, 
the  books."  This  other  son  was  Alcuin  himself.  A  catalogue  of  the 
books  is  given.  Besides  the  "  Fathers,"  including  Bocthius  and 
Cassiodorua.  Popes  l.,eo  and  Gregory,  there  were  Aldhelm  of  Sher- 
borne and  Bede  the  wi=e.  There  were  Pliny  and  Pompeius  Trogus. 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  [De  oralorc).  Among  poets,  there  were  Virgil, 
Statius  and  Lucan.  But  of  four  lines  full  of  the  names  of  poets, 
these  arc  the  only  ones  whom  the  ordinary  classical  scholar  has 
beard  of  The  rest  were  Christian  poets,  who  versified  various  parts 
of  the  Bible;  Juvencus  (c.  330),  Paulinus  (453-4JO.  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  (375>~430.  Sedulius  (c.  460),  Venantius  Fortunatus  (535- 
600),  Arator  (f  550).  Among  grammarians  were  Valerius  Probus, 
Don^Utfs,  Priscian,  Servius  (the  great  Virgilian  commentator). 
Phocas  (who  wrote  a  life  of  Virgil  in  verscj,  Comminianus  (probably 
Commodianus),  of  the  sth  century.  There  were  "  many  other 
masters  eminent  in  the  schools,  in  art,  in  oratory,  who  have  written 
many  a  volume  of  sound  sense,  but  whose  names  it  seemed  too  long 
to  write  in  verse."  Alcuin  himself  wrote  dialogues  on  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  dialectic.  In  the  first,  the  speakers  were  an  English 
boy  of  1$  and  a  Frank  boy  of  14;  in  the  latter,  Charlemagne  and 
Alcuin  himself.  For  Alcum  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  his 
master,  Albert,  had  resisted,  and  meeting  Charlemagne,  on  a  visit 
to  Rome,  accepted  the  headship  of  an  itmerant  school  attached  to 
his  court,  the  so-called  Palace  School.  Except  for  a  short  visit  in 
792-793,  Alcuin  deserted  England  for  Frankland.  But  he  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  school  of  York,  and  in  one  of  his  poems 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  youth  of  York  will  handle  Virgil  5  bow 
and  fill  the  Frisian  ships  with  poems.    When  Eanbald  II    was  ap- 

E Dinted  archbishop  of  York  in  796  Alcuin  wrote  to  congratulate 
im,  and  recommended  him  to  divide  the  school  and  have  different 
masters  for  grammar,  for  sons  and  for  writing;  and  also  to  establish 
hospitals,  which  he  calls  by  their  Greek  name  (xenodochia).  one  of 
the  many  proofs  that  he  had  a  tincture  of  Greek  learning  The 
advice  seems  to  have  been  taken,  as  in  later  times  we  find  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  song  school  under  the  precentor  quite  separate  from 
the  grammar  school  under  the  chancellor,  and  St  Peter's  hospital 
just  outside  the  cathedral  precinct,  which  was  endowed  by  King 
Athelstan.  and  afterwards  known  as  St  Leonard's  hospital  In 
another  letter  Alcuin  sends  one  of  his  pupils  to  King  OfTa  of  Mercia 
to  act  as  master  in  the  school  Offa  was  establishing,  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  Offa's  intention  to  study  and  make  the  liRht  of  wisdom, 
which  was  extinct  in  so  many  places,  shine  in  his  kingdom  Whether 
this  refen  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Lichfield,  or  elsewhere, 


docs  not  appear,    tt  it  to  be  noticed  that  Almin,  kQ  tbt  (ioie  he  «M 

master  at  York  and  master  of  the  50-cailcd  palace  Khod  of  Charle- 
ma^ne.  was  not  a  monk  but  a  ^.-cular  clerk.  He  always  describes 
himself  as  Alcuin  the  Icvite,  or  deacon,  until  in  his  old  age  he  retired 
to  an  abbacy  by  way  of  retiring  pension.  So  too  Augustine  himself, 
though  a  monk,  when  he  liecame  a  bishop  and  tet  Up  a  schocd. 
had  been  advised  by  Pope  Gregory  to  abandon  the  monastic  sedusiao 
and  live  with  his  clergy  like  an  ordinary  bishop. 

The  recognition  01  this  fact  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 
hibtory  of  schools  in  England  and  other  modern  countries.  The 
history  of  medieval  and  modern  schools  has,  thanks  to  the  superior 
industry  and  research  of  the  French  and  Germans,  started  with 
Chrirlcmngne  and  Alcuin.  Though  the  schools  ol  France  came 
sti.iijlit  from  the  Roman  grammar  and  rhetoric  schools,  and  the 
En^li^h  schools,  by  new  imfwrtation,  direct  from  Italy,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  their  origin  was  monastic  and  tliat  monks  were 
the  chief  educators.  This  is  because  Charlemagne,  largely  it  would 
seem  under  Alcuin's  tnlluencc,  did  make  a  distinct  effort  to  convert 
the  monasteries  practically  into  colleges  and  public  schools.  How 
far  he  succeeded  in  this  is  very  doubtful,  but  if  the  monasteries  exTT 
did  become  the  seats  of  public  schools,  or  if  the  monks  did  anything 
for  general  education,  it  was  only  during  his  rcign.  Save  for  that 
short  period,  alike  in  England  and  on  the  continent  gener^  educatioo 
and  public  schools  were  the  exclusive  duty  and  privilege  of  the 
secular  clergy  from  the  days  of  Augustine  to  the  days  of  Laud. 
The  monks  from  first  to  last  were  never  public  schoolmasters  or 
educators,  they  never  acted  as  teachers,  and  the  monasteries  never 
kept  schools,  except  for  their  own  novices,  and  they  rrvcr.  except 
incidentally  as  lords  of  manors  or  trustees,  or  transferees  of  toe 
spiritualrightsof  secular  colleges,  even  controlled  schools. 

The  early  monasteries  and  monks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example 
of  even  Jerome,  not  only  did  not  cultivate  learning  other  than  tna( 
of  the  scriptures,  but  even  repudiated  it  as  heathenish.  It  was  not 
till  Cassiodorus,  about  ^50,  composed  his  Imtitulions  for  the  two 
monasteries  he  founded  in  Calabria,  that  the  copying  of  KiSS.  and 
reading  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  monkish  duty.  The  original 
Benedictine  rule  a  few  years  earlier  set  apart  only  two  hours  a  day 
for  reading,  except  in  Lent.  Then,  lack  of  food  making  the  monks 
less  able  10  labour  with  their  hands,  they  had  three  hours'  reading 
in  the  morning,  and  had  to  read  one  book  through  in  the  course 
of  the  40  days.  Even  this  rule  was  not  absolute,  special  provision 
being  made  (or  work  lor  those  who  were  too  lazy  to  read.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  rule  to  suggest  that  education  was  one  of  the 
dunes  of  monks  or  of  the  objects  of  a  monastery.  The  only  reference 
to  boys  IS  apropos  of  the  reception  of  new  brethren,  boy  novices 
"  ofTercd  "  {obiatt)  at  he  altar  The  Celtic  monasteries,  acrording 
to  Dr  Skene  {Celtic  Scotland,  u.  75),  l>ecame  "  great  educational 
seminaries,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  tribe  were  sent,  not  only  to  be 
trained  to  monastic  life,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  secular 
education."  But  the  quotations  given  from  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland  and  the  life  of  bt  Brendan  in  support  of  this  statement  by 
no  means  bear  it  out.  It  ma^  be  Questioned  whether  even  in  Irelana, 
or  its  daughter  settlement  in  Wales,  at  lona  in  Scotland  and  at 
Lindisfarne  in  England,  anyone  other  than  sucking  monks  imbibed 
the  milk  of  learning  m  the  nurseries  of  the  monasteries.  Where, 
however,  as  in  these  communities,  the  church  and  secular  clergy 
were  practically  swallowed  up  in  the  monastery  and  monks,  where 
even  the  bishops  became  kept  officials  under  an  abbot,  it  is  perhaps 
not  possible  lo  draw  a  distinction  between  the  regular  and  the 
secular  clergy  The  mission  of  St  Cotumban  in  500  took  the  Celtic 
monastery  to  the  borders  of  Alsace,  while  indirectly  through  Lindis- 
farne it  may  have  been  known  to  Alcutn,  as  it  ccrtamly  was  at  Fulda 
(Skene,  43). 

Charlemagne  was  perhaps  consciously  acting  under  Celtic  influence 
when  in  the  council  of  Aachen  ( Aix-Ia-Chapcllc),  on  the  23rd  of  March 
789-790,  he  entreated  the  congregations  of  monks  as  well  as  those 
of  the  secubr  canons  "  not  only  to  get  together  children  of  slaves 
but  also  the  sotisof  freemen,  ana  take  them  into  their  societies,"  and 
directed  that  "  schools  of  reading  boys  should  be  established  in  evciy 
monastery  and  cathedral,  where  psalms,  music  {nobis),  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  and  the  writing  of  good  editions  of  boolts  should  be 
taugfit,  not  allowing  the  boys,  however,  to  corrupt  the  gospels* 

fisalters  or  mass  books  by  reading  or  writing,  but  employing  men  of 
ull  age  for  that  purpose."  It  must  have  been  in  pursuance  of  this 
design  of  turning  the  monasteries  to  account  as  schools,  that  the 
'extant  plan  of  the  monasterv  of  St  Gall  (sec  Abbey]  was  prepared. 
This  plan  shows  an  "  inner  '  school  of  the  novices,  and  an  outer  ** 
school  for  the  young  gentlemen.  The  novices*  school  is  shown  as  a 
replica  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  monastery,  complete  in  itself  with 
chapel,  dormitory,  refectory  and  infirmary.  On  the  plan  of  it  is 
written.  "  In  this  cloister  the  oblates  are  associated  witn  the  postu- 
lants." I.e.  the  boys  offered  to  God,  set  apart  for  the  monastic  life 
from  infancy,  were  brought  up  with  the  ordinary  novices  of  riper 
years  seeking  for  admission.  This  school  was  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
church,  next  to  the  infirmary  of  the  monks.  But  the  other  school, 
the  public  school,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  monks'  quarters,  which,  at  St  Gall,  as  elsewhere 
when  topography  permitted,  were  on  the  south.  This  school  was 
close  to  the  guest  lull  for  gentlemen,  near  the  public  entrance  to 
the  church  from  the  street.    It  shows  provision  for  about   150 
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boanfcfm.  The  oUn  is  credited  to  darlefincne**  eoii'la^law.  Egin- 
bard.  But  it  i*  known  not  to  have  been  earned  out  in  its  entirety: 
and  whether  any  "  outer  *'  school  waf  ever  actually  erected  or 
carried  <mi  we  do  not  know.  But.  if  in  CKarlcmagne's  time  the 
monasteries  in  ^nerat  admitted  lay  or  ctencal  boys  even  in  a  separate 
outer  school,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  Keneratton  saw  ihcm  excliuied 
acain.  A  council  at  Aachen  on  the  9th  of  July  817  (Baluze,  Capit. 
i-  S^O*  attended  by  abbots  and  a  large  number  of  monks,  dccn^d 
**  No  school  shall  be  ke(>t  in  a  monastery  except  for  oblatcs."  That 
this  was  considered  as  binding,  or  at  least  was  followed,  tn  Encland, 
is  dear  from  the  decrees  of  this  council  bcin^  included  witn  the 
rules  of  Benedict,  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  in  the  great  Saxon 
monastic  collection  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Cott.  Tib.  A,  lii.). 
la  England,  at  all  events  from  this  time,  we  always  find  public 
schools  taught  not  by  the  monks,  but  by  the  secular  cler]^. 

The  notion  that  schools  were  monastic,  aad  roonastencs  schools 
is  fianly  due  to  a  verbal  confusion,  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
having  been  ignorantly  treated  as  convertible  terms.  Education 
and  sdioots  were  the  province  of  the  church,  they  were  subject  to 
the  canon  law,  and  every  one  connected  with  them  was  reckoned  as 
a  clerk  with  the  privilege  of  clergy.  The  secular  courts  could  take 
BO  cogoiaance  of  pleas  concemii^  the  conduct  of  schools  or  school- 
masters.  as  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  the  Gloucester  School 
Casein  1410.  any  more  than  they  could  as  to  churches  or  the  conduct 
of  rectors  and  vicare.  Just  as  they  could  entertain  suits  about  the 
patronage  of  livings,  so  they  could  about  the  appointment  of  school- 
mstcre.  patronage  being  regarded  as  property,  and  a  temporal  not 
a  spiritual  right,  as  was  settled  in  a  case  against  the  Abbot  of  Battle 
ta  1543*  Both  these  cases  have  unfortunately  been  misrepresented 
as  establishing  that  the  common  law  of  England  not  only  allowed 
aO  to  be  lauffht  but  also  controlled  the  administration  of  educational 
foundations  *  (J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency.  SiaU  Inttnention  in 
Emifftsk  Education,  1903,  p.  16}.  In  truth,  that  was  solely  the 
business  of  the  clergy,  andi  especially  of  the  bishops  as  the  ecclesi- 
astkal  judges  of  first  instance,  with  appeal  to  the  court  of  Canterbury 
aod  thence  to  the  supreme  court  of  tne  pofie  at  Rome.  There  is  a 
decree  of  Pope  Eugenius  II.  in  a  synod  held  in  826  (Dec.  prima  pars. 
Dist  xjcxvii.  c.  12}:  "From  certain  places  complaint  is  made 
to  us  that  neither  are  masters  found  nor  care  ukcn  for  a  school  of 
letters  (t.e  grammar  school),  wherefore  let  all  care  and  diligence  be 
tAxn  by  all  bishops  and  their  subjects,  and  in  other  places  where 
Mcessary,  that  masters  and  teachers  should  be  established  to  teach 
continually  grammar  schools  [studta  liUerarum)  and  the  principles 
of  the  liberal  arts,  as  in  them  chiefly  are  the  divine  commands  set 
forth  and  declared  *'  This  canon  only  crystallized  into  statute  what 
kad  fur  two  centuries  at  least  been  the  customary  law  of  the  church, 
that  schools  should  be  kept  in  every  cathedral  aty,  as  we  have  seen 
they  were  at  Canterbury.  Dunwich  and  York. 

After  York  the  next  place  in  England  in  which  we  have  actual 
rvtdence  of  a  school  is  at  Winchester,  to  which  intellectual  superiority 
seems  to  have  passed  with  the  political  suzerainty.  In  the  history 
of  educatio*  in  the  9th  century  the  name  of  Alfred  ukes  the  place 
of  Akuin  in  the  8th.  Of  Alfred's  own  education  we  have  no  real 
knowtcdee,  as  the  talcs  of  the  so-called  Aner  arc  mere  fairy  stories 
("The  Real  Alfred,"  The  Times,  London,  17  March  1898).  But 
Aner'a  account  of  the  education  of  Alfred's  children  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  applying  to  Winchester,  and  as  at  all  evenu  evidence 
ttai  there  was  a  public  school  there  in  the  days  when  "  Asser  " 
irrote,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Alfred's  death.  Edward  the 
eldest  son  and  /Clfthryth  the  eldest  daughter  were  bred  in  the 
king's  court.  "  nor  among  their  other  pursuits  appertaining  to  this 
fife  were  they  suffered  to  pass  their  time  idly  and  unprofitably 
mthout  tibersu  learning.  For  they  carefully  learn  the  Psalms  and 
Saxon  boolu,  especially  Saxon  poems,  and  are  continually  in  the 
habit  of  niaking  use  of  books.  Gut  "  Ethclword  the  youngest, 
by  the  divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  king,  was 
seat  to  the  Grammar  School  (/ifdi'/tr/erana^dfjci/JimM},  where  with 
the  children  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  many 
also  who  were  not  noble,  he  prospered  under  the  diligent  care  of 
his  masters.  Books  in  both  tanguagcs,  namely  Latin  and  Saxon, 
were  diligently  read  in  the  school.  They  also  learned  to  write,  so 
tkkt  before  tney  were  of  an  age  to  practise  manly  arts,  namely 
hunting  and  such  pursuits  as  befit  gentlemen  inobUibus),  they 
bcrame  studious  and  clever  in  the  liberal  arts."  This  passage  so 
entirely  coincides  with  the  description  of  York  school  given  by 
Akruin  in  its  evidence  that  the  ^mmar  school  was  frequented  by 
laymen  aa  well  as  clerics,  and  it  is  so  improbable  that  **  Asser  ' 
borrowed  from  Alcuio.  that  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  normal  thing 
that  young  CogUshmcn  of  good  birth  were  brought  up  in  the  public 
grammar  schools  then  as  now 

Anglo-Saxon  ichools  were  not  con6ned  to  biAhopB'iees.  Apart 
(toa  Mabnesbury,  the  >tory  of  which  hu  been  so  obscured  by 
moiuMtic  writeim  at  to  ntake  it  Impossible  to  ascertain  whelher 
it  had  a  public  Khool  or  not,  there  were  public  schools  In  all 
the  principal  centres  of  population,  generally  marked  by  being 
alto  the  sites  of  coUegiale  churches.  At  least,  wherever  Ethel- 
teda.  ibt  Lady  of  the  Uercians,  and  her  brother,  Edward  the 


Elder,  are  recorded  as  bttilding  "  burhs**  through  the  Midlands 
to  consolidate  their  conquests  from  the  Danes,  there  we  find 
also  collegiate  churches  of  pre-Conquest  origin  and  early  grammar 
schools  i  e.g.  at  Stafford  and  Derby,  Huntingdon,  Bedford  and 
Leicester,  at  Bridgenorth.  Tamworth  and  Warwick. 

It  is  perhaps  only  al  the  last  place  that  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  continuance  of  the  school  from  pre-Conquest  to  posl-Coo- 
quest  times  is  preserved.  There,  in  1123  (Leach,  But.  Waneick 
School,  190S),  the  carl  of  Warwick,  having  granted  to  the  canons 
of  St  Mary*s  collegiate  church  in  the  town  "  the  school  of  the 
church,  that  the  service  of  God  in  ihe  same  may  be  improved 
by  the  attendance  of  scholars/'  the  older  church  of  AU  Saints 
in  the  castle  appealed  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  I.  issued  a  writ 
to  "  command  that  the  church  of  All  Saints  have  all  its  customs 
and  ordeals  ...  as  fully  as  it  used  to  have  them  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  and  my  father  and  brother  and  the  school 
(scolas)  in  like  manner."  In  the  result  the  two  collcgiale  churches 
were  united,  the  canons  of  All  Saints  being  transferred  to  St 
Mary's  and  "  the  school  of  Warwick"  confirmed  to  the  um'ted 
church,  which  was  to  enjoy  the  same  liberties  as  London,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury  and  York  churches,  i.e.  be  like  a  cathedral  church  of 
secular  canons.  That  this  included  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  is  dear  from  a  reply  to  one  of  a  number  of  questions  as 
to  their  liberties  and  customs  put  1^  the  Warwick  chapter  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  in  1155,  viz.  "  the  scholan 
to  their  own  master  stand  and  fall,*'  ».«.  the  master  not  the 
chapter  was  to  look  after  the  boys. 

Even  the  Danes  became  founders  of  drarcbes  and  schools. 
Thus  Herman,  the  historian  of  Bury,  writing  in  1098  (Mem, 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Rolls  ser.  L  46),  and  spc^'ng  of  Canute 
little  more  than  a  generation  after  his  death,  recalls  his  charities, 
bow  "  idien  he  came  to  a  minster  or  fortified  town,  he  handed 
over,  to  be  taught  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  derical  or  the 
monastic  order,  not  any  chance  boy  of  good  birth,  but  the  more 
select  of  the  poor."  Abbot  Sampson,  writing  about  a  centuiy 
later,  c.  iiSo  (ibid.  126),  credits  Canute  with  "  instituting  public 
schools  (publicas  scolas;  the  earliest  use  probably  of  the  term 
public  school  in  any  English  writer)  in  the  dties  and  towns, 
and,  establishing  masters  at  the  state  expense,  sent  to  them 
boys  of  good  pnmiise  to  be  taught  grammar,  induding  even 
freed  sons  of  slaves."  Canute  is  praised  because  he  turned  out 
the  canons  from  Bury  to  put  in  monks.  But  the  school,  though 
it  thus  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  abbot,  continued  in  the  town, 
outside  the  precinct  of  the  abbey,  and  was  served  by  secular 
masters.  So  when  Earl,  afterwards  King,  Harold  founded  the 
college  of  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham,  the  chief  officer  next  the 
dean  was  the  schtx>Imaster,  Master  Athelard,  imported  from 
Li^ge,  whose  "  lessons  in  grammar  and  verses  and  composition 
did  not  prevent  equal  knowledge  of  singing  and  divine  service 
The  boys  knew  the  psalter  by  heart,  and  entered  the  choir  in 
procession  from  school,  and  on  leaving  choir  returned  to  school 
with  all  the  gravity  of  the  regular  canons"  who  in  1177  sup- 
planted the  seculars.  The  secular  canon,  one  of  the  expelled, 
who  wrote  the  history  about  1180,  was  himself  the  pupil  of 
Master  Peter,  son  of  Athelard;  for  secular  canons  married  and 
bad  children. 

In  the  half  century  which  followed  the  Conquest,  the  cathedral 
and  many  of  the  collegiate  churches  were  reconstituted  and  en- 
larged, the  normal  number  of  seven  canons  bein^  increased,  and 
reaching  in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty  In  this  reconsiitution 
schools  were  not  forgotten.  The  sutures  called  "The  Institution 
of  St  Osmund,"  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  foundation  of  Salts- 
bury  Cathedral  in  1091,  are  in  almost  identically  the  same  words  as 
the  statutes  of  Lincoln,  York  and  Wells,  and  they  established, 
instead  of  two  principal  persons,  provost  or  dean  and  schoolmaster, 
four,  viz.  dean,  singer  (cantor),  schoolfnaster  or  chancellor  (can* 
cetlantu)  and  treasurer.  Of  these,  "  the  cantor  ought  to  rule  the 
choir  as  to  singing;  the  treasurer  in  keeping  the  ornaments,  the 
chancellor  in  teaching  school  (scotis  regendts),  correcting  the  books; 
the  archiuola  ought  to  hear  the  lessons  and  determine,  carry  the 
church  seal,  and  compose  letters  and  deeds,  note  the  readers  on  the 
table  as  the  cantor  does  the  singers."  The  York  statutes  codified 
in  1307  expressly  state  that  the  chancellor  was  "  anciently  called  the 
schoo)ma<4tcr  "  (ma^tirtrrsctftarwin.  a  variant  of  which  VASscolaitUui). 
At  St  Paul's  a  senes  of  documents  relating  to  the  chancellor  are 
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cndoned  "of  the  actiaolinastcr,  now  the  chineellar."  When  he 
dropped  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  the  chancellor  ceased  himself  to 
teach  any  school  except  the  theological  school,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  lecture  until  the  Reformation,  but  he  always  remained  the 
educational  officer  of  the  chapter.  Thus  at  York  in  1307  he  was 
bound  to  be  a  master  in  theology,  i.e.  D.D.,  and  "  to  him  oclongs  tfie 
collation  to  grammar  schools;  But  the  school  of  York,  he  ought  to 
give  to  a  regent  in  arts  "  (i.e.  an  M,A.  who  has  not  taken  his  degree 
more  than  two  yean)  '.*  to  hold  for  three  years,  and  not  longer, 
except  by  grace  for  four  years."  The  grammar  schools  outside 
York  to  which  he  was  to  appoint  were  probably  those  in  York 
diocese,  outside  spcci.ii  liberties,  such  as  Bcvcrli  y  i  it  self  a  collegiate 
church),  but  except  for  an  appointment  by  the  cIuLpter,  *lien  the 
chancellorship  was  vacant,  to  Doncaster  grammar  school  in  1551 
(A.  F.  Leach,  Early  Yorks.  Schools^  i.  22),  wc  do  not  knowwhal 
they  were.  At  Lincoln  "  no  one  can  leach  in  the  city  of  Lincoln 
without  his  (the  chancellor's)  licence  and  all  the  schools  in  Lincoln- 
shire he  confers  .at  his  own  pleasure  "  ( Vict.  County  Hist,:  Lines,  ii.). 

In  London  the  chancellor  was  called  schoolmaster  until  1205. 
The  original  writ  is  still  extant  {Mem.  St  Paul's,  A.  ii.  35).  in  which, 
in  1138,  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  bishop  of 
London,  holding  the  see  in  commcndam  during  a  vnancy,  enforced 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  Henry  the  Schoolmaster  {;i  1  'urum  ma^istro) 
of  St  Paul's,  ordering  the  dean  and  archdeacon  "to  excommunicate 
those  who  without  a  licence  from  schoolmaster  liuiiry  presume  to 
teach  in  the  city  of  London,  except  those  teachir.L:  the  schools  of 
St  Mary  le  Bow  and  St  Martin's  Ic  Grand."  St  M  irtin'slc  Grand 
was  itself  a  collegiate  church  with  a  dean  and  chapter  and  the  duty 
and  right  of  keening  a  grammar  school,  and  St  Mary  le  Bow  was  a 
"  peculiar  "  of  Ine  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  extra  diocesan  to 
London. 

Precisely  similar  provisions  prevailed  at  the  great  collegiate 
churches  like  Beverley  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  and  Southwell  in 
Nottinghamshire  (A.  F.  L.cach,  Mem.  of  Southwell  Minster,  xli.  ii.  13, 
SOS),  &■!  pre-Conquest  churches  and  secondary  cathedrals  to  the  vast 
diocese  <M  York.  At  the  former,  where  we  hear  Uitst.  Ch.  ej  York, 
Rolls  ser.,  i.  381)  a  curious  tale  about  the  schoolmaster  iscolasticus), 
e.  1 100,  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  he  saw  in  church,  the  schoolmaster 
also  became  chancellor.  In  1304-1306  we  find  a  series  ofreportcd 
cases  in  which  he  enforced  by  excommunication  the  monopoly  of 
the  grammar  schoolmaster  he  appointed  against  unlicensed  rivals 
teaching  in  the  chapter  liberty  (A.  F.  Leach,  Beverley  Chap.  Act 
Booh,  i.  4a,  a8,  55,  103,  108,  114).  Similarly  the  collegiate  churches 
in  the  castles  of  Pontefract  and  Hastings  {Viet.  County  Hist.: 
Sussex,  ii.)  had  their  grammar  schoolmasters  about  1 10a  They 
were  spread  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  grammar  school  was  a  public  school  open  to  evcty  one. 
It  hu  been  indeed  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  cathedral  schools 
were  choristers'  schools  and  taught  nothing  but  the  psalter 
and  a  little  elementary  Latin  grammar.  The  assertion  is  founded 
on  a  complete  misunderstanding.  It  is  a  question  whether  there 
were  any  choristers  in  the  i2tb  century  or  whether  they  are 
not  a  later  introduction,  the  canons  and  their  vicars  choral  or 
choir  deputies  at  first  doing  the  singing  themselves.  Choristers 
at  Salisbury  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Institution  of  Si  Osmund, 
and  they  first  appear  in  the  I330  edition  of  that  document.  At 
Lincoln  we  first  find  choristers  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  1236, 
"  To  the  Precentor  belongs  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
boys  and  their  admission  and  ordering  in  choir."  At  'York  the 
1307  edition  of  the  statutes  says  "  the  collection  (>.e,  appoint- 
ment of  masters)  to  song  schools  belongs  to  the  singer,"  now 
called  precentor,  "  and  cases  alTecting  them  ought  to  be  heard 
and  decided  by  him,  though  execution  belongs  to  the  chapter  " 
(Leach,  Early  Yorks.  Schools,  i.  12).  At  St  Paul's  there  was 
no  precentor  till  the  13th  century  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
chorisleis  till  1363,  though  school-boys  (pueri  scdarum)  appear 
as  witnessing  a  deed  between  1143  and  1148  and  receiving  4d. 
for  cherries  for  doing  so.  It  must  be  remembered  also  how  very 
small  the  number  of  choristers  was  and  how  incapable  of  con- 
stituting a  school.  At  St  Paul's  Ihey  were  only  eight  until  the 
iSlh  century,  at  'york  only  seven  in  the  14th.  So  far  from  the 
grammar  school  being  a  school  solely  or  even  chiefly  for  cborislers, 
there  are  several  cases  in  which  contests  arose  whether  they  had 
any  tight  of  admission  to  the  grammar  schooL  Thus  the  14th 
century  register  of  the  almoner  or  almsgiver  of  St  Paul's,  who 
about  1 180  was  given  a  house  for  the  poor,  in  which  later  the 
choristers  were  boarded,  records  that  the  grammar  school- 
master dauned  five  shillings  a  year  for  teaching  them  grammar 
At  Beverley  in  1312  a  contest  between  ihe  grammar  school- 
master and  the  song  schoolmaster  look  place  as  to  whether 
the  grammar  acboolmasler  was  bound  to  admit  all  choristers 


free,  or  only  the  originil  number  of  Mven.  It  was  held  aftn 
evidence  as  to  old  custom  that  all  must  be  admitted  free.  But 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  if  the  grammar  school  had 
been  for  their  sole  or  chief  benefit.  A  contest  at  Warwick 
between  the  grammar  schoolmaster  and  the  music  school- 
master, about  1215  (or  1315),  owing  to  the  latter  intruding 
on  the  domain  of  the  former,  was  settled  by  the  chapter  on  the 
basis  that  the  latter  was  to  teach  no  grammar,  but  only  "  those 
learning  their  letters,  the  psalter,  music  and  song  "  (A.  F.  Leach, 
Hist.  Wanvick  School,  62-66).  Everywhere  from  the  13th 
century  onwards  the  song  or  choristers'  Khool  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  elementary  school,  like  that  attended  by  Chaucer's  "  litel 
dergeon  "  in  ihe  Prioress'  TaJe,  in  which  the  boy  "  sat  in  the 
scole  at  his  prymer  "  but  could  not  construe  the  Alma  Rt- 
icmptoris  because  "I  lerne  song,  I  can  (i.e.  know)  but  smal 
grammere."  Even  in  quite  small  places,  as  at  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire,  the  distinction  between  the  grammar  school  and  the 
song  school  was  at  first  strictly  drawn,  but  tended  to  disappear 
in  the  dearth  of  M.A.S  after  the  Black  Death  {Early  Yorkt. 
Schools,  ii.  60-62).  Iii  the  larger  places  the  distinction  was 
strictly  maintained  until  the  Reformation,  when  the  song  schools 
disappeared,  except  in  the  cathedrals  and  the  few  collegiate 
churches,  including  Winchester  and  Eton,  which  survived  it,  and 
at  Newark  and  Coventry. 

The  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  grammar  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  secular  clergy  in  the  person  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  church  furnished  the  chief,  and  perhaps  in  the  i2tb 
century  the  sole,  supply  of  schools.  There  is,  however,  some 
excuse  for  tlie  noiion  that  mqpasteriea  kept  them,  in  the  fact 
that  in  England,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  cathedral 
churches  had,  in  many  of  the  chief  places,  notably  Canterbury, 
Winchester  and  Worcester,  during  the  monastic  outburst  con- 
nected with-  the  names  of  Elhelwold  bishop  of  Winchester  tad 
Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  been  taken  from  the  secular  clergy, 
and  monks  placed  in  their  room.  In  those  places  there  was  no 
chancellor.  But  so  essentially  was  education  regarded  as  the 
business,  not  of  monks,  but  of  the  secular  clergy,  that  even  ia 
these  places  the  grammar  schools  were  not  placed  under  the 
monks  but  remained  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  bishop, 
cither  personally  or  through  his  archdeacon,  a  secular.  Thus 
we  find  at  Winchester  about  1 1 54  Master  Jordan  Fantosme  and 
John  Joichel  (Jekyll),  "  clerks  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester," 
carrying  an  appeal  from  the  bishop  about  the  right  to  teach 
the  school  at  Winchester  first  to  the  Court  of  Arches  and  then 
to  the  pope,  and  as  late  as  1488  Bishop  William  Waynllete 
appointing  a  master  to  the  grammar  school  "called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  the  High  School  "  (A.  F.  Leach,  Hist.  Win.  Colt.). 
This  school  was  in  Symonds  Street  outside  the  monastic  precinct. 
So  at  Canterbuiy  the  grammar  schoolmaster  appears  among 
lay  witnesses  in  1259;  his  right  to  excommunicate'  anyone 
assaulting  his  scholars  or  carrying  on  a  rival  school  was  allowed 
on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arehes,  on  production  of  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  archbishop  of  the  right  as  already  ancient  in  1292, 
and  appointments  by  the  archbishops  of  the  master  in  1306, 
'3">  '375  snd  1443  are  preserved  {The  Times,  Sept.  1897). 
Here  also  the  school  was  outside  the  monastic  precinct,  by  the 
parish  church  of  St  Alphege  in  the  town  {Guardian,  12  and 
19  Jan.  1898).  Similar  evidence  is  forthcoming  at  Worcester, 
Norwich,  Carlisle  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  nth  and  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
a  renewed  movement  began  for  the  further  extrusion  of  ttie 
secular  clergy,  on  the  ground  of  their  wicked  lives,  tbe  wicked- 
ness being  that  they  insisted  on  tbe  Uberty  to  marry,  and  for 
Ihe  conversion  of  collegiate  churches  Into  monasteries  of  the 
new  orders,  first  of  Cluniac  monks,  then  of  Auguslinian,  Black 
or  regular  canons,  who  eschewed  matrimony.  Thus  Dunwicb 
School  passed  under  the  rule  of  Eye  Priory  (Cluniacs)  between 
1076  and  1083;  and  Thetford  School  (o  Thetford  Prioiy 
(Cluniacs)  in  1094.  though  it  was  leleased  again  to  the  secular 
dean  of  Thetford  in  1 1 14.  Similarly  the  government  of  GIouc» 
ster  School  was  handed  over  to  Llanihony  Abbey  (Augus- 
tinians)  in  1137;  Reading  School  was  given  to  the  oewljr-louiKM 
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Seailiiis  Abbey  (Chmbta)  i»  1139;  Dmutable  School  to  Dun- 
stabk  Priory  in  1130;  Deity  School  to  Darley  Priory  (Augus- 
tiniao)  about  1x50.  Bedford  coUegiate  church  was  converted 
ioto  a  prioiy  and  moved  to  Newnham,  and  its  right  to  the  school 
acknowledged  by  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford  in  1155.  A  similar 
adnowledgment  is  found  at  Christ  Church,  Hants,  in'  It6t; 
irhile  Bristol  School  was  taken  from  the  Kalenders  Gild  and 
handed  to  ICeynsham  Abbey  in  1171;  and  Arundel  School  to 
Amndel  Priory  at  some  date  unknown  (see  articles  on  "  Schools  " 
in  VieUtria  County  History  for  the  several  counties  in  which 
these  placet  occur).  But  these  transfers  did  not  make  the 
schools  monastic  in  the  sense  that  the  schools  wen;  kept  in  the 
nooasteries  or  taught,  much  less  frequented,  by  monks.  The 
schools  remained  secular,  outside  the  monastic  precincts, 
frequented  by  lay  boys  and  secular  clerks,  and  taught  by  secular 
deifcs,  sometimes  in  holy  orders — and  at  that  time  even  sub- 
deacons  were  reckoned  as  holy  orders — but  more  often  only  in 
minor  orders,  and  not  seldom  married  men.  Thus  in  1420  the 
Patent  Rolls  show  us  one  Ralph  Strode,  master  of  the  scholars 
e(  the  city  of  Winchester,  bringing  an  action  with  Dionysia  bis 
wife.  All  that  was  transferred  to  the  monks  was  the  light  of 
appointing  the  schoolmaster  and  the  power  and  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  authorized  schoolmaster's  monopoly.  At  Buiy 
St  Edmunds  indeed  the  extrusion  of  seculars  had  gone  so  far 
that  even  the  archdeaconiy  of  Bury  was  vested  in  the  monastery 
and  exercised  by  the  sacrist  of  it,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  abbot 
(Via.  County  HisL:  Sufolk  Schatls,  ii.).  The  substitution  of 
icgulars  for  seculars  ceased  in  the  latter  part  of  the  iilh  century, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  secular  clergy  at  length,  under  papal  pressure, 
accepting  the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  to  the  growth  of  universities. 
The  universities  were  developed  out  of  the  cathedral  and 
csDegiAte  church  schools.  In  the  days  of  Alcuin,  as  we  saw, 
the  one  schoolmaster  taught  all  subjects  from  the  elements  of 
frankmar  to  theology  and  philosophy.  In  Italy  the  faculties 
of  Uvr  and  medicine  had  early  in  the  lath  century  developed 
schools  of  theii  own.  In  France  theology  similarly  segregated 
itself,  and,  owing  to  the  fortunate  independence  which  the 
caOcgiate  church  of  St  Geneviive  enjoyed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  scelaslicut  or  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  much  as  in  London 
the  master  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand  did  from  that  of  the  chancellor 
of  St  Paul's,  rival  schools  of  theokgy  became  possible,  and  the 
aniversity  of  Paris,  essentially  a  theological  university,  was 
ban.  The  first  tmlversity  teaching  in  EngUnd  came,  not  from 
France,  but  Italy,  and  was  not  in  theology  but  law,  and  at 
Oxford  the  two  collegiate  churches  of  St  Frideswide  and  St 
Ceorse's  in  the  castle  occupied  much  the  same  relative  position 
u  Notre  Dame  and  St  Geneviive  at  Paris.  It  is  rather  in  their 
devdopment  and  rivalry,  not  in  a  purely  imaginary  colony 
from  Paris,  that  the  origin  of  Oxford  University  must  be  sought. 
But  the  story  of  imiveisitiea  (f .«.)  is  told  elsewhere.  The  im- 
pMtsDt  thing  for  the  schools  was  that  the  university  movement 
made  the  cathedral  Khoolmasters  devote  themselves  to  theology 
lad  to  grown-up  students,  to  the  exclusion  of  grammar  and 
•Its,  and  left  the  grammar  school  entirely  for  boys  and  youths 
to  be  iBStmcted  in  classical  literature,  rhetoric  and  the  elements 
of  logic,  preparatory  for  the  univenity.  Moreover,  the  move- 
neat  for  university  colleges  perhaps  caused  a  new  crop  of 
collegiate  churches  to  firing  up,  of  which  grammar  schools 
broMd  an  integral  and  important  part.  In  the  quinquennium 
tste  to  1S65,  the  collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  founded 
OB  the  Yorkshire  esutcs  of  the  bishop  and  priory  of  Durham 
at  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  Clasney  in  Cornwall 
on  the  estate  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  at  the  other.  These  were 
erdinaiy  TrWiifT  of  secular  canons  with  grammar  schools  at- 
tached, and  the  schools  outlived  the  colleges  at  ihc  Reformation. 
They  were  contemporary  with  the  first  university  colleges. 
The  ooUege  of  St  Nicholas,  with  so  university  students,  was 
iounded  by  Bishop  Giles  Bridport  of  Salisbury  at  Salisbury 
ia  1161,  Metton  College  by  Walter  of  Merlon  at  Maiden  in 
Smey  in  ia<5,  and  St  Edmund's  College  at  Salisbury  by  Bishop 
Wyiyin  1 270,  and  Merton  College  was  mowed  to  Oxford  in  1275. 
The  difbrtnce  between  these  colleges  and  the  ordinary  collegiate 


churches  was  sfanply  that  the  (otmer  wae  cd  tnndmai  H  studc»- 
dum,  the  latter  ad  stuiendum  tt  orandum.  So  closely  did  Merton 
College  follow  the  ordinary  coUegiate  church  model,  that  its 
chapel  was  an  impropriated  parish  church  and  it  contained 
the  usual  appendage  of  a  grammar  school,  though  it  was  limited 
to  13  boys,  who  were  to  be  of  the  founder's  kin.  The  master 
who  taught  them  was  called  the  "  master  of  glomeiy,"  an  odd 
corruption  found  also  at  Salisbury,  Cambridge  and  Orleans. 
A  similar  grammar  school  was  found  at  Queen's  College  in  1340, 
but  this  from  lack  of  endowment  was  never  developed  according 
to  Its'founder's  intentions.  These  two  colleges  formed  a  starting 
point  for  yet  another  new  development,  when  William  of  Wyke- 
iiam,  in  founding  New  College  on  a  scale  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Merton,  separated  the  grammar  students  from  the 
theological  and  legal  students,  and  placed  the  former  as  the 
main  -object  of  a  separate,  though  connected  and  more  or  less 
subordinate  college,  at  Winchester  in  138}.  Though  Winchester 
was  the  first  boys'  school-college,  Oxford  itself  had  been  ap- 
parently the  first  place  in  medieval  England  at  which  grammar 
schools  were  maintained  as  separate  entities,  not  attached  to 
cathedrals  or  colleges,  and  practically  as  private  adventure 
schools.  The  university  apparently  placed  no  limit  on  their 
number  and  rivalry,  thou{^  retaining  control  and  supervision 
over  their  efficiency,  through  two  grammar  school  surveyors 
elected  by  convocation. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  f4th  century  even  the  monasteries 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  education  b);  almonry  schools,  which 
were  now  built  as  quasi-separate  inititutions  by,  or  ju£t  outside, 
their  outer  gates,  under  the  management  of  the  almoner  or  almsgivcr 
of  the  house.  The  ilmonry  boys  were  apparently  introduced  as 
choristers  to  sine  in  the  Lady  cnapcls,  which  had  become  almost 
ne.  I  ^iry  appendages  to  great  churclics.  At  Canterbury  a  staff  of 
si).  • '  rular  priests  with  clerks  and  sc!it>lars  was  established  in  the' 
Li^'Ay  chapel  to  sing  (or  the  soul  of  Edv.\ird  t.  in  I319.  The  scholars 
were  admitted  at  ten  years  old  and  r,i  jht  stay  to  twenty.five,  but 
were  expected  to  be  ord.-iincd  sub-  !<  iCOns  and  retire  at  twenty. 
They  were  lodged  in  a  separate  hall  (I  .lo  Pueronii*),  but  waited  on 
the  sick  and  infirm  monks  who  lived  in  thc^infirmary.  At  first  they 
were  taught  wholly  in  the  city  or  archbishop's  grammar  school^ 
But  by  1362  they  had  a  separate  grammar  master,  probably  only  as 
a  house  master,  as  the  one  mentioned  ia  that  year  found  Kingston 
school  a  better  post,  to  which  he  had  gone  off  without  notice.  The 
nutter  was  always  a  secular,  and  in  1451  wasa  married  man.  There 
is  pi  >  vl. '.■:,.  !■:,..  I  .  I  i'A  i.:.^n>,  l-i;  I lierc  wcrc.  At  Westminster 
bcjj's  firai  appear  il  ;!..  ..;._:  __,ry  in  1351,  and  they  fir«t  had  a  master 
in  1367,  who  from  1387  onwards,  but  not  before,  is  called  school- 
master. The  boys  numbered  thirteen  in  1373,  twenty-eight  In  1385, 
twenty-two  in  1387.  The  normal  number  scemt  to  have  been  twenty- 
four  (A.  F.  Leach  in  Journal  oj  Education,  Jan.  1905).  This  almonry 
school  for  charity  boys  is  the  only  school,  other  than  the  novices* 
school,  which  existccl  at  Westminster  Abbey  before,  on  its  con- 
version into  a  cathedral  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  present  school  with 
forty  scholars  and  unlimited  town  boys  was  established  on  the 
model  of  the  old  cathedral  grammar  schools.  At  Durham  the 
almonry  school  first  occurs  in  1352;  their  master  Is  first  called 
schoolmaster  in  1362  (/Mil.  Oct.  1905).  At  the  dissolution  there 
were  thirty  boys,  who  waited  on  the  monks  in  the  infirmary,  prayed 
all  night  round  dead  monks,  sang  in  the  Lady  chapel,  were  fed  on 
the  broken  meats  from  the  novices'  table  and  lodged  in  a  hospital 
or  infirmary  opposite  but  outside  the  great  gate  of  the  monastery. 
At  Reading  almonry  boys  first  appear  in  1346,  and  were  ten  m 
number.  They  seem  to  have  attended  the  town  grammar  school. 
At  St  Albans  statutes  were  made  for  apparently  thirteen  almonry 
boys  in  1399,  who  lodged  by  the  great  gate  but  attended  the  grammar 
school  in  the  town.  At  Coventry  there  were  fourteen  boys  in  the 
almonry  school,  and  the  town  quarrelled  with  the  prior  in  1430  for 
trying  to  interfere  with  the  town  grammar  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  almonry  school.  The  Carthusian  monastery  at  Coventry  bad 
twelve  boys  in  its  almonry.  At  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  the  almonry 
had  fifty  Ixjys  who  attended  St  Peter's.  U.  the  city  and  cathedral 
grammar  school  (£ar/y  Yorla.  Setoolt,  i.). 

Taken  altogether  these  almonry  schools  provided  for  the  education 
of,  or  gave  exhibitions  to.  a  large  number  of  boys,  probably  not 
less  than  1000  In  all.  But  they  were  not  "  monastic  ";  the  boys 
themselves  were  not  novices  or  ohiates,  and  were  looked  after  and 
taught  by  seculars.  Various  efforts  were  made  id  the  I4lh  century 
and  onwards  to  make  the  monks  themselves  learned.  By  papal 
statute  in  1337  the  Benedictine  monasteries  were  each  to  send  5% 
of  their  number  to  the  universities.  Though  Gloucester  College 
had  been  esublished  at  Okford  in  1283  (rrorganiicd  in  1291)  to 
receive  them,  not  J%  of  the  monks  went  there,  tor  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  never  had  more  than  sixty,  and  in  1537  had  only  thirty- 
two  students  (ficl.  Cf.Hut.:Chuctsl€r,u.H2).  Also  the  monasteries 
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were  ordered  to  provide  a  grammar  master  who  might  be.  and  ia 
£act  nearly  atwavs  was,  to  teach  the  young  monks  and  novice*. 
Yet  in  1387  the  Winchester  cathedral  monks  were  found  by  William 
of  Wykoham  to  be  '  wholly  ignorant  of  grammar  "  and  to  make  the 
lessons  in  church  unintelligible  by  wild  false  quantities.  In  the 
vifiititiuns  of  Norwich  monasteries  in  the  late  15th  century  (Dr 
lessopp,  Camd.  Soc.  1892)  hardly  one  had  its  grammar  master  at 
It  ought  to  have  had.  In  1495  Osney  Abbey  provided  for  the  monkt 
a  grammar  master  who  was  a  secular  (Boase.  Oxford,  Hiiloric  TowTts). 
At  Canterbury  itself  Archbishop  Warham  in  151 1  found  the  monks 
totally  iKHorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  mass  and  of  the  lessons  which 
they  rehd,  and  ordered  them  to  have  a  grammar  master  to  teach  the 
young  monks.  In  1531  Bishop  Longland  of  Lincoln  is.sucd  iojufic- 
tions  to  Mcssendcn  Friory  in  English  *"  for  that  ye  be  ignorant  and 
have  sniall  undersUnding  of  Latin."  At  the  Dissolution  a  gramrtiar 
master  was  teaching  the  monks  at  Winchester  grammar,  but  he  vras 
not  a  monk  but  cx-sccond- master  of  Winchester  College  {Hist. 
Wincktster  Coll.  26),  and  other  Wykehamists  were  to  be  found 
teaching  grammar  at  the  London  Charterhouse  and  Nciley  Abbey. 
Hants,  ft  is  clear  that  the  monks  -were  by  no  means  a  learned. 
body. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  London  and  Oxford  schools  that  we  learn  what 
grammar  schools  actually  taught  in  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries. 
The  IcKol  classicus  is  Fitzstephcn's  Description  of  London  {Mat. 
Hut.  Becket,  Rolls  series,  iii.  k),  as  it  was  in  the  youth  of  Thomas 
&  Becket  when  about  1 1 27  he  attended  St  P.^ul's  school,  "the 
city  school,"  before  going  to  Paris  university.  Fitzstcphcn  describes 
the  contests  of  the  scholars  from  it  and  the  other  two  schools  on 
saints'  days,  when  the  ciders  contended  in  logic  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  boys  "  vie  with  each  other  in  verses,  or  in  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  grammar  or  the  rules  of  preterites  and  supines,  other* 
in  epigrams,  rhymes  and  metres  ";  while  on  ^hrovc  Tuesday,  alter 
a  cock-fight  in  the  morning,  they  had  a  great  game  of  (foot?)  ball 
in  Smithficld.  About  a  century  later,  1267,  Oxford  University 
statutes  show  us  that  B.A.s  had  to  read  for  their  degree  Priscian  Ok 
Constructions  twice,  and  Donatus's  BarfrariiffiuJ  once;  books  which 
imply    an    advanced    knowledge    of    Latin    syntax.      The   Oxford 

f;rammar  school  statutes,  not  dated  but  of  the  13th  century,  provide 
or  grammar  masters  being  examined  in  vcrsc-makln^  and  prose 
composition  and  knowledge  of  Latin  authors  before  bcmg  licensed 
to  teach.  The  only  authors  actually  mentioned,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  bcmg  forbidden  as  improper,  are  Ovid's  Art  vf  Love  and 
Pamphilus  who  wrote  De  Amore.  Every  fortnight  the  mastcrswcre 
to  set  a  copy  of  verses  and  letters  to  write,  which  the  boys  were 
to  do  the  next  holiday,  and  show  up  on  the  following  whole  school- 
day.  Special  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  smaller  boys  in  hearing 
and  examining  them  on  their  rules  as  to  parts  of  speech  and  accidence. 
It  was  particularly  ordered  that  they  were  to  observe  the  rule  in 
Latin  and  Roman  {Romanii),  i.e.  translations  were  to  be  done  not 
into  English  but  Romance,  i.e.  French.  For  after  the  Conquest 
French  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  while 
the  pre-Conquest  school  glossary  of  /Elfric  translated  Latin  into 
English,  the  post-Conquest  glossaries,  such  as  Neckam  of  St  Albans 
schot.l,  give  the  translation  in  French.  Though  by  the  13th  century 
English  was  supplanting  French,  the  schools  ai»  usual  digged  behind, 
and  the  fiction  was  kept  up  that  French  was  still  the  vernacular  of 
England  till  after  the  victories  of  Edward  III.  John  of  Trevlsa, 
transUting  the  Polythronicon  of  Hifjden,  who,  writing  in  1327, 
commented  on  the  corruption  of  English  due  to  the  strange  custom 
of  boys  in  school  being  compelled  to  construe  in  French,  tells  us 
that  this  custom  of  construing  into  French  "  was  changed  after  the 
first  murrain  (the  Black  Death  of  13.19)  by  John  Cornwal,  a  '  may&ier 
of  gramcre,*  "  followed  by  Richard  Pcncrych,  so  that  "  now,  a.d. 
1385,  in  al  the  gramer  scolcs  of  Engelond  children  leaveth  Frcnsch 
and  consirueth  and  lumeth  an  Englysch,"  the  advantage  of  which 
was  that  ihey  learnt  Latin  quicker,  but  the  disadvantage  was  that 
they  knew  "  no  more  French  than  their  left  heel."  Master  John 
Cornwall  was  an  Oxford  grammar  schoolmaster,  being  paid  lod. 
in  1347  for  "  salary  "  of  his  school  for  the  six  founder' s-kin  boys  at 
Mcrton;  and  Poncrych  was  not,  as  supposed  by  Mrde  MontmoR-ncy 
(State  Intervention,  22)  through  a  strange  misunderstanding,  a  school- 
master at  Pcnkridije  in  Staffordshire  (though  he  no  doubt  took  hit 
name  from  that  place),  but  was  another  Oxford  man,  living  In  1367 
in  a  hall  by  Mcrton,  afterwards  called  Pcncrych  Hall.  Though  this 
very  rational  innovation  thus  began  in  Oxford,  yet  a  new  edition 
of  the  Oxford  Grammar  School  Statutes  in  the  late  14th  oreariy 
15th  century  provided  that  the  masters  should  in  construing  teach 
the  meaning  of  words  by  turns  in  English  and  French,  "  lest  the 
French  tongue  should  be  utterly  lost,"  as  it  came  to  be. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  books  were  actually 
read  in  English  schools  before  the  i6th  century.  Whether  the 
Christian  potts  such  as  Sedulius  and  Juvencus,  the  staple  of  Alcuin 
and  recommended  by  Colet  for  St  Paul's  in  1518,  were  much  read 
in  the  intermediate  times,  is  doubtful.  Vincent  of  Beauvals,  who 
wrote  about  1 24s  "  on  the  education  of  noblemen  "  for  the  queen  of 
France,  quotes  Horace,  Ovid,  Apuleius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
would  like  to  substitute  the  Christians  for  the  classics.  But  he  was 
a  Dominican  friar.  It  is  certain  that  classical  authors  were  not 
expelled.  In  1356  Bishop  Crandison  of  Exeter  abused  the  schtKib 
masters  of  his  diocese  for  taking  the  boys,  "  as  soon  as  they  could 


read  tht  Lord's  Prmyer,  the  creed  or  matiaa  and  tlie  houn  o(  the 
Virgin,  and  before  tney  could  construe  or  pane  tttem,"  to  "  other 
school  books  and  poets  as  if  they  were  heathens  instead  ot 
Christians."  Books  of  manners  in  verse  were  read  in  schoob  from 
the  days  of  John  de  Cartandia,  c.  1220.  to  the  Qu9S  deut  i*  mmm 
of  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  schoolmaster  of  1498.  which  was  read  io  the 
fewer  forms  of  Winchester  and  Eton  in  1 535.  The  metrical  eraaimar 
of  Alexander  of  De  villa  Dei  (Do!)  was  almost  as  popular  as  Donatus. 
In  rhetoric  Cicero  De  oratore  was  the  staple  work.  In  dialectic  or 
logic  miecessive  manuals  were  founded  on  BoCthius  and  Isidore  o( 
Sevitle.  The  15th  century  saw  a  reaction  against  the  Icgic,  which, 
valuable  as  it  was,  was  begun  much  too  early  and  was  strongly 
reprobated  by  Wayneflete,  w-no  at  Magdalen  School  insisted  that  nia 
"  demyes,"  or  scholars,  should  not  go  on  to  logic  till  perfect  in 
grammar.  The  wide  knowledge  of  the  classics  shown  by  Chauoeri 
who  no  doubt,  like  Becket  before  him  and  Milton  after  him,  went  to 
St  Paul's  school,  indicates  what  the  average  laymen  and  deck 
learnt  io  the  average  grammar  schocrf. 

A  question  has  beea  raised  as  to  who  attended  the  grammtf 
schools.  The  answer  appears  to  be,  all  classes.  Theoretically, 
sons  of  slaves  and  villeins  were  excluded.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  picked  q>eciineiis  even  of  this  class  were  admitted.  The 
bulk  of  early  schools  were  then,  as  now,  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
where  all  were  free.  ^fric*s  Anglo-Saxon  colloquies  represent 
sons  of  smiths,  huntsmen,  cowherds,  shepherds  attending  school 
an4  learuiog  Latin.  That  villeins'  sons  did  go  to  Bch6ol  is 
clear  from  two  instances  alone.  In  131 2  Walter  of  Mcrton, 
fdllow  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  a  villein,  was  manumitted  by 
the  prior  of  Durham.  In  1344  the  manor  rolls  at  Great  Waltham, 
Essex,  show  a  villein  fined  jd.  for  sending  his  son  to  school  without 
licence  from  the  lady  of  the  manor  (//«/.  Rn.,  July  1905). 
In  13QI,  after  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  Commons  sent  up  a  bHl 
to  Richard  II.  "  that  no  neif  "  (said  to  mean  a  female  viUcin) 
"  or  villein  may  henceforth  send  their  children  to  school  (a  escoUs) 
for  their  advancement  by  clergy,  and  that  for  the  maintenance 
and  salvation  of  the  honotu*  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  realm." 
The  petition  was  rejected.  In  1406  the  statute  of  artisans, 
while  putting  numerous  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  adds, 
"  provided  always  that  every  man  or  woman  of  whatever  estate 
or  condition  shall  be  free  to  send  their  son  or  daughter  to  Icaro 
grammar  (itW«ra/iifc)«t  any  school  in  our  kingdom."  Henry  VI., 
in  the  statutes  of  Eton,  bears  witness  to  the  admission  of  the  un* 
free  to  schools  by  inserting  a  reactionary  prohibition  against 
villeins  (nativt)  or  illegitimate  children  being  admitted  scholars. 
Illegitimates  were  theoretically  excluded  from  the  priesthood, 
but  the  papal  registers  are  crammed  with  indulgences  to  scholars 
who  were  illegitimate  for  admission  to  holy  orders.  As  to  the 
upper  class,  an  erroneous  inference  that  gentlemen's  sons  were 
not  sent  to  school  has  been  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Iligden 
above  quoted,  because,  after  saying  that  children  in  grammar 
schools  learnt  no  French  now,  he  adds  that  neither  did  gentlemen 
teach  their  sons  French.  But  the  two  classes  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Elder  sons,  who  were  going  to  be  knights  or  squirt 
did  not  OS  a  rule  go  to  school,  but  the  younger  sons  did.  Tlio 
vast  majority  of  bishops,  and  the  higher  clergy,  were  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  and  genilemen.andhad  certainly  been  to  achoot 
It  is  made  a  reproach  against  Bishop  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln  in 
his  contest  with  his  chapter  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  Wc 
find  Ciffard,  archbishop  of  York,  son  of  a  great  Gloucestershire 
magnate,  sending  three  wards  to  Beverley  grammar  school 
in  1276,  and  another  archbishop  of  York,  William  Mdton, 
«t-privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor,  sending  two  nephprs  to 
Newark  school  in  1358.  Tbeonly  knov/n  mention  of  the  sdiool  of 
Taunton  before  the  days  of  its  wrongly-reputed  founder.  Bishop 
Fox,  is  preserved  in  an  inquisition  in  1310  to  prove  the  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  Hugh,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  U  Tour.  John 
of  Kent,  60  years  old,  knows  Hugh's  age  because  he  had  a  son 
at  the  school  of  Taunton  with  him  seventeen  years  before  (Tkt 
Gencal agist,  i'ti.  3ti).  Tliis  cannot  have  been  an  isolated  instaJKC. 
William  of  Wykeham  would  not  have  provided  for  "  10  sons  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  special  friends  of  the  college,"  being 
admitted  as  commensales  or  boarders  with  the  scholars,  nor  have 
forbidden  the  scholars  of  Winchester  and  New  College  to  quarrel 
as  to  whether  their  birth  was  noble  or  otherwise,  nor  would  the 
earliest  lists  of  scholars  and  commoners  there  contain  the  names 
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tttta  o{  judgn  ind  muters  in  chanceiy  and  countiy  gCDtlemeA, 
like  the  Poplums  of  Dorset  and  the  Saringtons  of  Lancashire,  if 
tkefcntle  classes  wnc  not  already  in  the  habit  of  going  to  school. 
At  Eton  the  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  was 
doubled.  The  first  or  second  headmaster  and  third  provost  of 
Eton,  William  Westbury,  a  Windicster  and  New  College  scholar, 
was  almost  certainly  the  son  of  the  chief  justice  of  that  name. 
Id  1464  Mr  Thomas  Bourchier,  son  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  of  Eu, 
Kpbew  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  commoner  outside 
coDcge  at  Winchester,  and  in  1479  the  son  of  William  Paston, 
the  judge  and  Norfolk  landowner,  was  writing  verses  at  Eton 
ia  his  letters  home.  In  i  joi  Sir  John  Percyvale  founded  Maccles- 
fald  grammar  school  expressly  for  "  gentlemen's  and  other  good 
Ben's  sons  thereabout." 

Tuition  fees  wen:  normally  paid  in  Grammar  ichoolft.  In  1277 
the  ice  paid  to  the  "  master  o(  glomcry  '  at  Oxford  for  five  Merton 
bunder  s- kin  bovs  was  20d..  or  4d.  a  head  a  term;  in  1306  the 
"  icolagium  "  of  eight  boys  in  the  winter  term  was  35.,  01  ieven 
bo>-»  in  the  Lent  term  2s.  lid.  and  in  the  summer  term  3s.  4d..  a 
venation  from  4d.  to  4§d.  and  5d.  a  term,  probably  owing  to  varia- 
tioa  in  the  length  of  the  term,  and  representing  \d.  a  week.  In  that 
|tar  the  dica  of  the  usher  was  jti.  a  term,  and  In  1310  thf  u«her  v.-as 
paid  ad.  for  three  terms  for  eight  boys,  or  jd.  a  term.  The  usher 
must  nave  been  paid  something  by  the  master,  as  even  in  that  asje, 
vhea  the  majonty  of  livings  were  under  {^  a  year,  a  half[>eniy 
coeU  hardly  have  been  a  living  wage  lor  eight  weeks.  Perhaps  the 
ssfaer  Kot  a  share  of  the  levy  of  2d.  a  hc.i<l  for  offerings  to  the  hght 
*l  St  Nicholas,  the  school  boys'  patron  saint.  For  at  Worcester  in 
I?JI  the  bishop  was  called  in  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the  school- 
master and  the  rector  of  St  Nicholas  churcii  as  to  the  right  to  the 
*Tx  which  guttered  from  St  Nicholas'  lij^lit,  which  the  boys  main- 
t^flcd.  An  undated  Oxford  statute  of  the  15th  century  fixes  the 
Cfmard  Bmit  of  f^mwjtr  schao}  Ices  at  Sd.  a  term  {Rf£.  Gijfafdt 
I.  341).    The  tanff  settled  by  the  bishop  of  Norwirh,  for  Ipswich 

grasmar  school  in  1476-1477  was  lod.  for  granimarians,  S*X.  for 
fmheriann,  or  those  learning  to  read  the  psalter  in  Latin,  and  6d. 
lor  pcimerians,  or  those  learning  the  primer  or  accidence  {Vict.  Co. 
Hist.,  Svfolkt  a.).  But  the  corporation  rebelled  against  the  fee  of 
rod.  (or  gTaminarians,  and  in  1483  cut  it  down  to  8d.  a  term.  This 
«as  oettainly  the  normal  fee.  In  the  return  of  chantries  at  their 
tfaulinkm  in  15^*  the  school  at  Newland  is  reported  [Leadh,  English 
SA»eU  at  UU  R^ormation,  78)  to  have  been  founded  in  1446,  to  be 
"  lialf-f  fee,  that  is  to  say,  taking  of  scholars  learning  grammar  8d. 
te  qnarter,  and  of  others  learmng  to  read  4d.  a  quarter." 

At  successive  epochs  there  have  been  attempts  to  make 
edocation  free  (Journ.  of  Edue.,  June  and  July  1908).  Hitherto 
ifter  every  attempt  fees  have  crept  back  under  some  giuse  or 
other,  as  the  endowments  provided  to  ensure  freedom  were  often 
BidcquAtc  to  start  with,  and  anyhow  became  inadequate  by 
diasge  in  the  value  of  money,  while  the  inveterate  habit  of  the 
lich  in  giving  "  tips  "  to  secure  special  attention  forced  contribu- 
tiass  on  others.  The  movement  began  imder  the  Soman 
Fiiipi'r.  Pliny  foimding  a  practically  free  school  at  Como,  while 
SMcessive  emperors  from  Vespasian  onwards  extended  the  area 
sad  pay  of  public  schools  at  the  state  expense,  both  of  rhetoric 
aad  gtammar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cathedral 
sduols  were  intended  to  be  free  just  as  much  as  the  church 
snricet.  Yet  it  had  become  necessary  by  the  Lateran  Council  in 
i>79  for  the  canon  law  definitely  to  provide  that, "  to  prevent  the 
|uar  who  could  not  be  helped  by  their  parents'  means  from  being 
dqnved  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  and  advancement," 
•voy  catbetlral  diurch  should  provide  a  competent  benefice  for  a 
tasta  to  leach  the  clerks  of  the  church  and  poor  scholars  gratis: 
ud  that  in  other  churches  if  any  endowment  had  been  assigned 
lor  the  purpose  it  should  be  restored,  while  no  fees  were  to  be 
(lactcd  for  licences  to  teach.  At  the  next  Lateran  coimcil 
ia  ijij  this  canon  was  recited  and  its  non-observance  in  many 
pbces  lamented.  The  canon  was  confirmed  and  extended  from 
atkedxab  to  all  churches  of  sufficient  means,  while  the  cathedrals 
■Bc  abo  directed  to  provide  a  theological  lecturer.  That  the 
tat  caaoB  was  not  everywhere  a  dead  letter  is  proved  by  the 
fOM  about  ss8o  of  Archbi^op  Roger  to  the  chapter  of  York 
•(  £s  a  year  "  to  the  fee  of  your  school,"  charged  on  the  synodals 
•<  thne  archdeaconries,  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Geoffrey 
(itoi-ssss),  and  arrears  demanded  in  a  violent  letter  by  the 
'hiiirrilor  to  Archbishop  GiSard  in  i>7i  (A.  F.  Leach,  Early 
TwUtire  Scitth,  c  i>-i6).    So  at  Buiy  St  Edmunda  in  1180 


Abbot  Sampson,  who  had  himself  when  a  boy  and  a  secufau:  clerk 
been  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  free  as  a  special  personal 
favour,  first  made  the  grammar  school  free  of  fees  f  or  "  school-hire  " 
by  giving  it  a  school  house  outside  the  abbey  in  the  town,  aitd 
a  few  years  later  endowed  it  with  half  of  a  living  worth  £s  ayear, 
for  which  the  master  was  to  teach  4ol>oys  free,  relations  of  the 
mpnks  being  preferred.  There  were  also  many  exhibition  endow- 
ments, which  made  schools  free  or  partially  free  for  poor  boys, 
such  as  the  provision  at  St  Cross  Hospital,  Winchester,  founded 
in  1130,  of  free  meals  daily  for  twelve  boys  from  the  High  School, 
Winchester;  and  an  endowment  given  to  the  Durham  Abbey 
almoner  about  1180  for  board  and  Itxlging  of  three  boys  from 
Diuham  grammar  school,  while  at  St  Nicholas'  Hospital,  Fonte- 
f ract,  the  custom  was  ancient  in  1 167  to  provide  40  loaves  a  week 
"  except  in  vacations  "  for  the  scholais  of  Pontcftact  school,  which 
is  mentioned  about  1 100  as  granted  to  the  collegiate  church  in  the 
castle  there.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  inquisition  which 
established  this  custom  was  taken  in  French  in  1S67  it  was 
confirined  iii  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  English  in  1464.  Jn  con- 
nexion with  Stapledoa  Hall,  now  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Bishop  Stapledon  about  1327  provided  for  twdve  scholars  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  grammar  school  bcitig  boarded  and  clothed 
gratis  in  St  John's  Hospital  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  In 
144 1  St  Anthony's  school  was  established  in  St  Anthony's 
Hospital,  London.  Later,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Banbury 
Hospital,  under  Stanbridge  in  1501,  hospitals  were  bodily  con- 
verted into  schools,  a  precedent  frequently  followed  since.  Henry 
VI.,  in  1441,  imder  the  guidance  of  Chicheley  and  Waynefiete, 
copied  Winchester  down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  and  the 
wording  of  its  statutes,  but  with  the  important  difference  that 
its  school  was  declared,  what  Winchester  was  not,  a  free  grammar 
school  open  to  all  from  all  parts  of  England.  Another  class  of 
school,  which  if  not  free  at  first  generally  became  so,  was  that  of 
the  grammar  schools  established  by  joint  stock  effort  of  the 
numerous  gilds,  or  trades  unions,  which  studded  the  towns. 
As  the  London  City  gilds  still  keep  chaplains,  so  nearly  every 
gild  maintained  one  or  more  priests  to  perform  the  gild  masses, 
say  grace  at  the  gild  feasts,  and  bury  the  gild  brethren  and  sisters 
and  pray  for  their  souls.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  converted 
parish  churches,  as  at  Boston,  into  little  less  than  cathedrals  in 
size  and  splendour,  with  a  staff  of  priests  and  singing  clerks  as 
large  as  that  of  the  greatest  collegiate  churches.  Some  of  these 
priests  or  clerks  kept  schools  of  grammar  and  of  song.  There  are 
unfortimately  no  accounts  of  such  gilds  preserved  earlier  than 
the  isth  or  i6th  centuries.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  kept  schools  much  earlier  than  that.  The  grammar  schools 
at  Louth  and  Boston,  which  appear,  the  former  in  the  15th 
century  and  the  latter  in  the  14th,  in  gild  documents,  occur  in 
other  documents  in  1276  and  1329  respectively.  The  school  of  the 
gild  of  Wisbech  in  Cambridgeshire  is  similarly  mentioned  in  1446. 
At  Stratfocd-on-Avon  the  school  appears  in  the  earliest  extant 
gild  accounts,  in  140},  but  existed  more  than  a  century  earlier, 
when,  in  1 295,  its  master  or  "  rector  "  was  ordained  a  subdeacon 
side  by  side  with  the  rector  of  the  parish  church,  William  Gren- 
field,  a  future  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  converted  into  a  free 
school  by  endowments  given  by  one  of  the  gild  priests  in  148s, 
and  has  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present  day 
(Via.  Co.  Hist.,  Wararick,  ii.  329). 

Probably  the  most  numerous  schools  were  those  kept  by 
chantry  priests,  endowed  by  single  bienefactors  to  pray  for  their 
souls,  who  sometimes  by  express  terms  of  the  foimdation,  more 
often  perhaps  to  occupy  their  time  or  eke  out  not  too  substantial 
endowments,  kept  schools.  These  were  sometimes  free,  more 
often  at  first  not.  But  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  these  schools 
before  the  14th  century,  the  foundation  deeds  of  those  isolated 
institutions  not  having  been  preserved  like  those  of  colleges. 
We  find,  however,  Oswestry  endowed  as  a  free  school  by  David 
Holbeach,  a  bwyer,  about  1406;  Middlcton,  Lancashire,  by 
Bishop  Langley  of  Durham,  m  1412;  Durham  itself  by  the  same 
in  1414;  Sevenosks  by  William  Sennock  (Sevenock),  a  London 
grocer,  the  schoobnaster  of  which  was  "  by  no  means  to  be  in 
holy  orders,"  in  I4]s;  Newport,  Shtopthire,  by  Tbomaa  Draper, 
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I44>;  Newhnd,  Gkraeestcnhhe,  by  Robett  Gryndour  esquire, 
1446;  Alnirick,  NonhumbcrUnd,  by  William  Alnwick,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1448;  Deritend,  now  in  Birmingham,  1448; 
Towoesler  by  Archdeacon  Sponne  in  1449.  There  was  somewhat 
of  a  stoppage  of  such  foundations  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
but  it  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  during  the  bter  years 
of  Edward  IV.,  «nd  under  Henry  VII.,  and  continued  to  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries.  Among  colleges  may  be  noticed 
Acaster  College  for  three  schools  of  grammar,  song  and  scrivener 
craft,  i.e.  writing  and  accounts,  by  ex-chancellor  Bishop  Slilling- 
fleet  about  1472;  Rotherham  College  with  three  similar  schools 
by  ex<faancellor  Archbishop  Rotherham,  1484,  Ipswich  by  the 
chancellor  Cardinal  Wolsey,  iJsS;  and  among  chantry  schools, 
Hull,  1482;  Long  Melford,  1484;  Chipping  Camden  and  Slow 
on  the  Wold,  1487;  Stockport,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa,  1487;  Macclesfield,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Sir  John  Percival, 
1502;  Cromer,  by  ex-Lord  Mayor  Read,  1505;  Week  St  Mary, 
by  the  ex-Lady  Mayoress  Perdval,  1508,  and  so  on.  The  re- 
endowment  of  the  old  St  Paul's  school,  London,  by  Dean  Colet 
in  1510-15x3,  with  the  property  he  inherited  from  Lord  Mayor 
Colet,  and  its  transfer  under  papal,  episcopal, capitular  and  royal 
licence  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  and  its  convertion  into  a  school  free  for  153  boys, 
created  no  small  stir.  Especially  was  this  so,  because  it  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  teaching  of  Greek  is  mentioned  in 
Kbool  statutes,  though  only  in  the  tentative  form  of  a  direction 
that  the  high  master  should  be  learned  in  Latin  "  and  also  in 
Greek  yf  suyche  may  be  gotten."  Though  Greek  was  probably 
taught  at  Eton  and  Winchester  under  William  Honnan,  head- 
master of  Eton  (1485)  and  Winchester  (1494),  whose  Vulgaria, 
composed  when  headmaster,  contains  frequent  references  to 
Greek,  and  even  to  a  Greek  play  seemingly  prepared  by  the  boys, 
it  did  not  become  a  regular  school  subject  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. School  exerdses  in  Greek  at  Winchester  under  Edward  VI. 
are  preserved,  but  Sir  Thomas  Pope  says  it  had  been  dropped  at 
Eton  under  Mary.  There  is  Ho  evidence  of  it  at  St  Paul's  before 
Elizabeth's  reign.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Reformation 
parliament  in  1535  there  wen  between  300  and  400  grammar 
icbools  in  England,  the  majority  of  which  were  free  schools, 
charging  no  fees  for  teaching. 

Free  Kbools  received  a  notable  accession,  on  (he  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  in  the  schools  attached  to  all  the  cathedrals  "  of  the 
new  foundation,"  except  Winchester,  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1540, 
including  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Peterborough,  Chester  and  West- 
minster, which  had  not  been  cathedrals  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  list  of  free  schools  and  endowed  schools  was  much  re- 
duced by  the  doctrine  which  treated  the  endowments  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  monasteries  not  only  through  the  i2Xh 
century  transfers  but  even  by  much  later  and  known  foundations 
as  trustees,  as  included  in  the  confiscation  of  the  monastery  itself. 
Coventry,  St  Albans,  Eye,  Reading,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Abing- 
don,  Faversham  are  some  out  of  many  which  suffered  from  this 
doctrine,  and  if  they  did  not  in  fact  cease,  were  for  a  time  deprived 
of  their  endowments  and  only  revived  vrith  new  ones,  Reading 
school  was  actually  granted  to  Its  master,  an  Eton  and  King's 
scholar.  St  Albans  was  restored  by  the  munificence  of  its  last 
and  well-pensioned  abbot;  Bury  St  Edmunds,  like  B  good  many 
more,  by  grant  of  Edward  VI.;  Abingdon  by  a  private  donor, 
Favetxham  by  restoration  of  the  trust-property  on  cause  shown. 
But  many,  like  Ounwich.  perished  irretrievably. 

Spite  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteiies,  the  creation  of  chantry 
schools  and  other  grammar  schools  went  on.  Jn  this  very  year, 
1540,  John  Harmon  (who  is  generally  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Veysey  or  Voysey),  bishop  of  Exeter,  endowed  Sutton 
Coldfield  grammar  school,  and  in  1 544  made  its  gild  I  he  governors. 
One  of  the  latest  of  |reat  schools,  that  of  Bcrkhamsted,  was 
founded  by  John  Incent,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  1541;  while 
archbishop  Holgate  of  York  founded  three  free  grammar  schools, 
though  without  any  chantry  provisions,  at  York,  Malloo  and 
Hemsworth  in  1 546.  In  1 548  all  the  endowed  schools  in  England, 
other  than  the  cathedral  schools,  were  threatened  and  the  vast 
iMioiity  d«Mroyed  by  the  aa  for  Ibe  distoluliaii  of  coUeces  ud 


chantries.    Only  Winchester,  Eton  and  MagdilcB  College  Sdnd 

were  exempted,  and  ihey  owed  (heir  exemption  to  being  regarded 
as  part  of  the  universities  with  which  (through  New  College, 
King's  and  Magdalen)  they  were  conneaed;  and  even  they  had 
been  included  in  the  similar  act  passed  in.  1546,  which  was, 
however,  permissive  and  lasted  for  Henry  VIII. 's  life  only. 
The  Chantries  Act,  while  providing  for  the  abolition  of  c^eges, 
gilds  and  chantries,  contained  indeed  provision  for  the  continu- 
ance by  special  order  of  aU  schools  attached  to  theih,  which  were 
grammar  schools  by  foundation,  and  for  their  increase  and  en- 
largement out  of  the  confiscated  lands.    Unfortunately  there 
was  neither  time  nor  money  to  spore  for  the  purpose.    A  com- 
mission consisting  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Robert  Keylway,  or  Kdway,  afterwards 
serjcont-at-law  aiid  author  of  Kdvay'i  RtptrU,  continued  by 
warrant  of  the  soth  of  June  1548  "  until  further  order  "  such 
schools  OS  were  clearly  shown  to  be  grammar  schools  by  founda- 
tion, at  the  net  income  specifically  enjoyed  by  the  schoolmasters 
at  the  time.    The  "  further  order,"  which  was  to  re-endow  them 
with  lands,  never  came.    Only  in  a  comparatively  few  places, 
where  the  inhabitants  or  powerful  persons  bestirred  themselves 
to  beg,  or  more  often  to  buy,  chantry  lands  from  the  Crown, 
were  the  schools  restored  and  re-endowed.    The  few  that  were 
restored,  and  even  by  an  irony  of  fate  some  of  those  which  were 
deprived  of  their  hinds  by  Edward  VI.  but  managed  to  struggle 
on,  got  the  name  of  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  King  Edward  VI. 
So  Edward  VI.  has  been  credited  with  being  not  only  the  founder 
of  schools,  estimated  by  various  writers  at  22,  30  and  44  in 
number,  of  which  In  the  most  favourable  cases  he  increased 
the  endowment,  but  also  with  being  the  promoter  instead  o( 
the  spoiler  of  a  grammar  school  system.    The  earliest  sdxxd 
actually  restored  by  him  was  Berkhamsted,  which  was  refounded 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1549;  St  Albans,  Stamford  and  Pockling- 
ton  being  also  refounded  by  acts  of  the  same  year.    Acts  of 
parliament  were  found  too  cumbrous.    Some,  as  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberkind,  and  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex,  were  refounded 
by  grant  to  a  town  corporation  of  gild  property  with  a  grammar 
school  attached.    Most  of  the  later  refoundations  were  by  Ictleis 
patent.    The  first  refoundation  by  [ntent  for  a  school  fer  u 
under  a  governing  body  created  ad  hoc  was  that  of  Sherfaomc, 
13th  of  May  1550,  Buiy  St  Edmunds  often,  but  wrongly, 
claimed  as  the  fint,  not  being  till  the  3rd  of  August  1550.    The 
bulk  were  refounded  in  1551-1553. 

The  notion  that  there  was  any  great  advance  or  change  in 
the  curriculum  of  schools  at  the  Reformation  is  erroneous. 
There  Is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  authors  prescribed 
at  Bury  in  1550  and  those  at  Ipswich  in  1528;  Cato's  iftrdia, 
Aesop,  Terence,  Ovid,  Erasmus,  Sallust,  Caesar,  VlrgQ  and 
Horace  appearing  in  the  statutes  of  both.  If  anything  Ipswidi 
was  the  more  advanced,  as  Wolsey  directed  bis  boyt  to  be  taught 
prfcis  writing  in  English,  and  essays  and  themes,  also  apparently 
in  English,  which  are  not  mentioned  at  Bury.  But  Ipnrich 
was  a  school  of  the  first  grade  with  eight  forms,  whereas  at 
Bury  only  five  were  contemplated.  The  rdgn  of  Mary  did  not 
affect  the  schools  as  such  one  way  or  the  other.  Several,  Gke 
Basingstoke  grammar  scho<d  and  St  Peter's  school,  York,  were 
re-endowed  in  her  reign,  the  former  by  restoration  of  gild  lands, 
the  latter  by  appropriation  of  the  endowment  of  a  hospital  for 
poor  priests.  "  Heretic  "  roasters  were  extruded,  and  occasion- 
ally, like  the  master  of  Reading  school,  Julian  Palmer,  bnmt. 
Similar  extrusions  of  Ronunists  followed  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  In  1580  and  subsequent  yean  the  bishops  were 
ordered  to  Inquire  as  to  schoolmasters  who  did  not  attend 
chureh  or  had  not  licences  from  the  ordmaries  to  teach.  The 
visitations  of  the  chapter  of  Southwell  as  ordinaries  in  their 
liberty  show  schoolmasteis  in  many  small  towns  and  villages, 
some  of  them  "  popish  recusants,"  and  others  inhibited  vntil 
they  had  been  duly  licensed.  How  far  they  taught  grammar 
schools  and  not  elementary  schools  is  not  very  clear.  But  one 
unfortunate  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  song  schools  was 
that  attempts  were  now  made,  as  at  Wellingborough  in  Nonh- 
amptoDshire,  to  make  the  grammar  schools  serve  the  two 
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iDOMiipattblc  puTpoKs  of  gramnukr  «od  elmeniary  idioc^  with 
the  rcsuk  too  often  that  the  grammar  school  was  d^rmded  and 
tbe  elemeolary  school  inefficient. 

The  number  of  sdiool  foundatioos  credited  to  Queen  EUzabetli 
or  her  era  is  very  much  Urger  than  the  facts  justify.  The 
greatest  of  all,  Westminster,  which  during  the  x8th  century 
was  JoaU  fritueps  in  tbe  numbers,  social  rank  and  academic 
and  literary  achievemeal  of  its  scholars,  bad  in  fact  never 
ceased  after  Its  foundation,  or  refoundation,  as  a  cathedral 
school  under  Henry  VIU.  Though  Mary  bad  restored  the  monks, 
the  school  went  on  throughout  ber  reign^  and  until  Elizabeth 
fonnally  rcfounded  it  with  tbe  restored  canons.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  to  &nd  St  Albans,  founded  under  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  Edward  VI.,  with  Coventry,  restored  under  patent  of 
fleory  VUL,  and  Lincoln,  which  had  existed  uninterruptedly 
from  the  nth  centttiy,  credited  to  her  time..  Similarly  Bristol, 
Mansfield,  Worcester,  Darlington,  Leicester,  Eye,  Biorayard, 
Richmond,  Bodmin,  Pcnryn,  Foihcringay  and  others  k)iig 
previously  existing  and  deriving  no  benefit  from  her  or  augments^ 
tion  in  her  time,  are  erroneously  dubbed  Elizabethan. 

la  tbe  curriculum  oC  the  schools,  the  change  made  by  the  R^ 
(annation  has  been  much  exa^erated.  JUready  in  1446,  in  founding 
at  Cambridge  the  coUesc  of  Cod's  House,  now  included  in  Christ  s 
CoUeee,  which  was  the  nrst  training  college  for  grammar  or  secondary 
adiomniasters.  Bingham  had  put  forward  the  necessity  of  Latin, 
mat  only  for  iraoiUting  the  scrripcureit  and  carrying  on  the  law  and 
bvsinesft  o(  the  realm,  but  abo  for  communicatioo  with  strangers 
and  foreigners.  In  the  Elizabethan  schools  the  preparation  for 
public  life  vas  slightly  more  emphasized.  But  methods  and  authors 
vcre  little  changed.  The  growth  of  Greek  in  all  the  great  schools. 
skI  the  attempt,  as  theok>g)cal  diacuMion  gicw  keener  towards  the 
end  ol  the  reign,  Co  gcdinatise  Hebrew,  are  the  chief  features. 
Under  James  I.  and  the  Commonwcalih  the  mention  of  Hebrew  in 
statutes  and  the  teaching  of  it  In  schools  became  quite  common.  It 
•m  advocated  even  by  John  Comenius,  the  Czech-German,  who 
created  a  stir  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  by  denouncing  Latin 
as  a  subject  of  instructioa  except  for  boys  going  to  the  universities, 
and  advocating  the  substitution  of  teacnlog  in  the  vernacular 
tanguagc  of  each  country  instead. 

There  is  one  not  wholly  novel  but  notable  feature  which  may 
be  remarked  in  Elizabethan  school  foundations,  mostly  no 
doubt  replacing  old  ones,  and  that  is  that  many  were  the  product 
of  joint  effort,  partly  in  annual  subscriptions  and  partly  in 
dtmations  of  land  or  money  down,  not  from  one  benefactor 
but  from  many  persons.  This  is  the  case  in  many  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  queen  herself  or  to  individual  founders. 
Wakefield  and  Halifax  in  Yorkshire;  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire; 
Sandwich,  Rent;  Hexham,  Northumberland;  and  St  Saviour's 
and  St  <^ve's.  Southward,  are  cases  in  which  tbe  evidence  of 
joint  stock  enterprise  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  as  it  has 
in  that  of  Nottingham,  which,  after  an  existence  of  at  least 
300  years  as  a  fee  school,  was  refoundcd  as  a  free  school  in  1512. 
Another  and  less  fortunate  feature  may  be  observed  in  the 
frequent  attempt  to  make  the  grammar  schools  do  double  work, 
and  supply  the  loss  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  song  schools, 
by  doing  duty  also  as  elementary  schools  to  teach  the  three  R's. 
It  is  aa  attempt  which  is  being  continually  renewed  and  always 
Rsults  in  failure;  generally  ending  in  d^rading  the  secondary 
school  while  not  making  the  elementary  school  efficient.  WcUing- 
bflfftngh  in  Northamptonshire  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this. 
It  is  a  school  which,  founded  by  joint  effort  and  out  of  common 
town  estate,  always  languished  until  in  recent  years  it  shook 
ofi  the  elementary  school  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
secondary  schools  in  the  county  {Vict.  Co,  Hist.,  Northcnls.,  ii.}. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  when  new 
ideas  on  every  subject  were  broached,  education  received  new 
impetus,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  parliament  schools 
were  increased  in  numbers.  Many  new  schools  were  created, 
many  old  schools  obtained  an  increase  of  endowment  and 
cficiency.  Among  the  great  schools  it  was  during  this  time  that 
Westminster,  with  a  parliamentary  committee  of  lords  and 
tomrooos  subslituLcd  for  the  dean  and  ch;^>ter,■  under  Busby, 
definitely  placed  itseU  in  that  position  of  pre-eminence  which 
b  retained  til)  tbe  first  decade  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  signifi- 
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cant  that  the  two  qldest  extant  sdiooI-KBts «n  otthis  period, 
that  for  Winchester,  which  flourished  under  a  Puritan  warden 
and  headmaster,  for  1653,  and  that  for  Westminster  for  1655. 
The  care  that  partiament  showed  for  schools  was  most  coO" 
spicuotts,  where  it  mi^t  have  least  been  expected,  in  re^ird 
to  the  cathedral  sdxx>ls.  On  the  14th  of  October  1642  tbe 
estates  of  deans  and  chapters  were  ordered  to  be  sequestered, 
subject  to  a  direction  that  "  allowances  assigned  for  scholars, 
almsmen  and  ether  charitable  uses  might  not  be  interrupted." 
On  the  9th  of  October  1643  parliament  extended  to  school- 
masters the  fimctions  of  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Mioisteis, 
to  remove  those  scandalous  in  lifeor  doctrine  orwho  had  deserted 
their  cures. 

As  the  property  of  deans  and  chapiters  was  ernadually  sequestrated 
in  1643-1646,  power  was  given  this  committee  to  relieve  poor 
ministers  and  schoolmasters  out  of  the  proceeds.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  on  the  30th  of  April  i649.dcans  and  chapters  were  atwlishcd,  but 
the  schools  were  expressly  saved  by  a  clause  that  all  payments  from 
their  revenues  which  before  the  ist  of  December  1641  had  been  or 
ought  to  tiavc  been  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  any  grammar  schoc^ 
or  scholars  should  continue  to  be  paid.  The  temporal  estates  were 
ordered  to  be  sojd,  but  the  spiritual  property,  i.e.  livings  and  tithes, 
devolved  on  thirteen  trustees,  and  afterwards  on  the  University 
Refonn  Committee,  for  salaries  and  augmentations  for  preaching 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  of  which  £2000  a  year  was  to  go  to  the 
increase  of  the  universities.  Under  these  two  provisions  not  only 
were  all  the  cathedral  grammar  schools  preserved  intact,  theexisting 
masters  being  left  in  undisturbed  possession  where  they  attended 
to  their  bunness  and  did  not  bear  arms  against  parliament,  but  in 
many  cases  they  received  large  increases  of  stipend.  The  chapters 
had  kept  the  schoolmasters  at  the  fixed  amounts  prescribed  by  Henry 
VI I  l.'s  statutes  or  older  custom,  though  their  own  incomes  tncy  had 
increased  to  many  times  the  statutable  amounts  by  dividing  fines 
amongst  themselves.  They  had  not  even  properly  maintained  the 
school  buildings.  At  Canterbury,  parliament  had  at  once  to  spend 
the  large  sum  of  £50  in  repairing  the  school  and  masters'  houses: 
and  at  Rochester  similar  amounts.  The  committee  augmented 
saUries  at  Chester,  the  master  from  £22  to  £36  and  the  usher  from 
£10  to  £19;  at  Salisbury  the  master  from  £10  to  £20  and  the  usher 
Iram  £5  to  £15;  at  Chk^ester  the  masters  from  £20  to  £30;  at 
Rochester  they  doubled  the  former  stipend  of  £13,  65.  Sd.;  at 
Durham  the  allowance  of  £20  was  doubled.  So  at  bt  Anthony's 
school,  London,  which  by  a  grievous  error  the  local  historians  kilted 
under  Elizabeth  though  it  survived  till  the  Fire  of  London,  the  salary* 
paid  by  St  George's,  Windsor,  settled  in  1443,  at  the  rate  of  £s^ 
was  now  increased  to  £^6  a  year.  Other  schools  paid  from  chapter 
or  crown  revenues  received  similar  increases,  Gnmston  £30;  New- 
castle under  Lyme  ;^2o;  Bridport,  Dorset,  £<S»  toa.  Two  of  the 
most  backward  distncts  had  each  obtained  a  special  **  act  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  godly  and  able 
ministers  and  schoolmasters  there," — Wales  on  the  22  nd  of  February, 
and  the  four  northern  counties  on  the  1st  of  March  1650.  Under 
these  acts,  the  school  at  Llanrwst  was  increased  by  £8  and  at  Aber- 
gavenny by  £10  a  year,  while  new  schociU  were  establi^ed  at  some 
twenty-four  phices,  induding  Carnarvon,  Cardiff,  Cardigan,  Mont- 
gomery and  Denbigh,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £10  a  year  at 
Glenberiog  to  £40  for  the  master  and  £25  for  the  usher  at  Wrexham. 
In  fact,  the  act  was  ah  anticipation  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act  IBM.  So  in  the  northern  counties  the  stipends  of 
the  Durham  Cathedral  grammar  schoolmasters  were  doubled:  and 
the  masters  of  Darlington  ij^rammar  school  and  of  Bishop  Auckland 
grammar  school  each  received  an  augmentation  of  £20  or  more 
than  double,  and  the  master  of  Heighmgton  of  £10  a  year;  while 
new  grammar  schools  were  established  at  Barnard  Castle  and 
Fcny  Hill.  New  schools,  perhaps  dementaiy,  were  erected  at 
Stanhope,  Stairxlrop,  Branccpeth,  Aycliffc  and  Whickham,  white 
a  new  departure  was  taken  in  the  erection  of  navigation  schools  at 
Sunderland  and  Nether  Heworth.  The  greatest  cfTort  was  the 
establishment  of  the  university  arflegc  of  Durham,  anticipating  by 
near  300  years  the  present  univeruty,  while  an  elaborate  plan  was 

gublished  in  1647  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  London. 
ut  none  of  the  good  work  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  Restoration,  and  the  revenues  appropriated  to  education  went 
back  to  the  prebendaries  whom  Archbishop  Cranmer  wished  to  turn 
out  of  the  hive  as  drones  100  years  befcne.  The  masttr  of  Durham 
grammar  school  alone,  on  an  express  letter  from  the  king,  was 
allowed  to  receive  an  augmentation  of  £20  a  year. 

A  more  permanent  result  of  the  abolition  of  bishops  and 
chapters  and  their  licensing  powers  was  the  immense  develop- 
ment ^ven  to  private  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  not 
least  In  London.  Among  them,  John  Famaby,  a  royaUst,  who 
had  been  employed  to  produce  a  revised  Lilly's  grammar  Id 
anticipation  of  Kennedy's  Latin  Primtr  of  two  centuries  later, 
was  the  most  famous  and  successful  at  the  time;  and  Joha 
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Miltoa,  tliAUgh  he  was  pnlups  rather  a  private  tutor  than  s 
achoolmaster,  is  the  moat  famous  now.  Anotiier  of  tliem, 
Cliarlea  lioolc,  royalist  and  ex-master  of  Rotherham,  who 
taught  fiist  close  to  Milton  in  Aldcragzte  Street  and  then  in 
Toltenhouse  Garden  in  Lothbury,  produced  a  most  novel  and 
useful  school  book  in  his  NcmDiscnery  ofUu  Old  Art «/  Teaeiing 
Sdnel,  written  in  1637  and  published  "  after  14  years'  diligent 
trial  in  practice  in  London  "  in  1660.  Tbete  is  no  more  illuminat- 
ing woric  for  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
thought  and  theorizing  were  not  brought  to  bear  on  education 
in  those  days.  Milton's  Traclcle  on  EducBtion  (1643)  is  but  s 
series  of  vague  generalities  compared  with  Hoole's  book,  and  is 
chicfiy  noticeable  for  its  denunciation,  not  of  education  being 
wholly  classical,  which  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
of  the  absurd  method  which  devoted  ten  years  to  not  learning 
a  smattering  of  Latib  when  Italian  or  French  were  learnt  in  a 
year.  But  Milton's  own  idea  of  cramming  the  unfortunate 
boys  with  Varro  and  Columella,  with  agriculture  and  Ashing, 
tactics  and  strategics  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  so  that  the 
pupils  might  Icam  things  instead  of  words,  was  as  visionary' a 
one  as  could  be  conceived. 

The  Restoration  parliament  not  only  cut  o9  the  supply  of 
new  schools  and  new  endowments,  but  by  the  Act  of  Unifonnity 
in  1662  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  in  1665,  Imposing  prohibitory 
penalties  on  all  teaching  in  public  or  private  schools,  except 
by  rigid  Church  of  England  men,  did  its  best  to  stop  all  advance. 
The  very  ferocity  of  the  attempt  in  the  long  run  defeated  itself. 
By  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  courts  all  the  schools  but  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  were  (in  defiance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  the  law  and  historical  right)  freed  from  the  control 
c(  the  bishops,  and  even  some  gnunmar  schools.  Thus  in  Bates's 
case,  1670,  it  was  held  that  where  a  master  was  put  in  by  lay 
patrons  he  could  not  be  turned  out  for  teaching  without  the 
licence  of  the  ordinary,  but  only  censured,  and  that  the  statutory 
penalty  was  a  bar  to  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Next  yeat  in  Cox's  case  it  was  settled  that  the  bishop's  licence 
was  only  required  in  grammar  schook.  Private  schools  nomin- 
ally to  teach  writbig,  arithmetic,  French,  geography  and  naviga- 
tion were  outade  ecclesiastical  cognizance  and  gradually  monopo- 
lized the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  Singleton,  expelled 
from  the  beadmastership  of  Eton  at  the  Restoration,  b  said  to 
have  bad  300  boys  in  a  school  in  St  Mary  Axe.  Foubert,  banished 
from  France  for  Protestantism,  had  an  academy  in  the  Hay- 
market  under  royal  patronage.  No  dissenter,  however,  could 
be  a  member  of  a  governing  body  or  master  of  an  endowed 
school,  and  if  a  dissenter  west  as  a  scholar  he  had  to  go  to 
church  and  learn  the  church  catechism.  The  church  was  there- 
fore left  in  sole  control  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  schools  were  in  a  more 
decrepit  conditioa  than  they  were  at  any  time  in  their  long 
history.  Only  those  which  had  great  possessions  and  attracted 
the  aristocracy  flourished. 

The  post-Restoration  period  is  distinguished,  however,  by  one 
great  innovation,  the  development  of  girls'  schools.  There 
were  girls'  schools  at  Hackney  and  at  Chelsea,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Bicester,  boardmg-sdiools  where  "yotmg  gentlewomen  learnt 
to  play,  dance  and  sing,"  and  where  needlework  was  usually 
taught.  In  1673  Mrs  Makin,  who  had  a  ladies'  school  at  Totten- 
ham High  Cross,  and  had  been  governess  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, published  an  "  Essay  to  Revive  the  Antient  Education  of 
Gentlewomen,"  dedicated  to  the  princess,  afterwards  queen, 
Mary.  She  advocates  the  education  of  girls  in  the  same  subjects 
as  men.  Including  Latin,  though  not  by  learning  Lily's  grammar 
by  heart,  but  by  learning  grammar  in  English. 

In  the  i8th  century,  with  the  progress  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, a  few  great  schools,  of  which  Westminster,  Eton, 
Winchester,  Harrow  were  the  greatest,  throve  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  grammar  schools  to  which  the  local  nobility 
and  gentry  used  to  resort.  They  were  conducted,  however, 
like  private  schools — the  town  boys  at  Westminster,  the  dames' 
houses  at  Eton,  XVe  Commoners'  houses  at  Winchester,  being 
is  fact  private  ventures.    The  process  was  imitated  at  Harrow 


from  1715,  and  Rugby  from  1765,  which  emulated  and  some- 
times surpassed  the  Ihive  old  schools:  while  Charterhouse 
and  Shrewsbury  (which  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  liad  bees 
one  of  the  largest  schools  m  the  country)  also  devcbped  on  the 
same  lines.  But  there  was  little  change  even  in  their  matter  or 
method.  In  those  schools  in  which  French  was  taught  and 
EngUsh  poetry  and  prose  were  cultivated  it  was  in  a  sort  of 
amateur  way  and  as  a  by-study.  The  serious  work  of  scholar- 
ship was  still  confined  to  classics,  though  they  were  made  the 
medium  of  excursions  into  history,  geography  and  political 
science.  The  grammar  schools  In  the  country  towns,  with  on 
the*  whole  inferior  teachers,  clung  more  closely  to  the  ancient 
ways.  As  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manuiacturcs  brought 
into  the  ranks  of  the  local  aristocracy  men  mostly  dissenters, 
the  grammar  schools,  which  refused  to  admit  them  cither  at 
governors  or  scholars,  and  which  despised,  if  they  dkl  not,  as 
thry  often  did,  wholly  reject  modem  languages  and  modem 
subjects,  were  relegated  to  the  free  boys,  who  went  there  not 
for  love  of  learning  but  because  learning  was  free.  Where  some 
enterprising  man  got  together  a  boarding-school  his  "  young 
gentlemen,"  who  paid  relatively  high  fees,  were  carefully  secluded 
even  in  work,  still  more  in  play,  from  the  common  herd  ti  free 
boys. 

Never  probably  since  the  9th  century  was  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  England  worse  than  in  the  years  1 750  to 
1840.  In  the  Vkloria  Courtly  Histories,  in  Carlisle's  Bndcmi 
Grammar  Schools,  in  the  reports  of  Lord  Brougham's  Commission 
of  Inquiry  concerning  Charities  (1818-1837),  it  may  be  read  iit 
the  case  of  county  after  county  and  school  after  school  how 
the  grammar  schools,  where  they  still  struggled  to  prescr\'e  a 
semblance  of  higher  education,  were  often  taught  by  the  nearest 
vicar  or  curate,  and  were  reduced  to  ten  or  even  to  no  boys. 
Thus  at  Stamford  in  r729  there  were  five  boys;  at  Birmingham 
in  1734  none;  at  Moulton  in  r744  none;  at  Wainflcet  in  1753 
none;  at  Oundle  in  1762  one  entry,  in  1779  four  in  the  school, 
in  1785  none.  At  Rcpton  between  1779  and  1800  fifteen  boys 
were  admitted;  at  Abingdon  from  1792  to  1803  there  were  from 
three  to  ten  boys;  at  Derby  m  1826  four  boys;  at  Chesterfield 
in  1827  four  boys,  and  from  1832  to  1836  one  boy  constituted 
the  whole  school.  Often  for  half  a  century  no  more  than  half 
a  dozen  boys  had  been  known  to  attend  the  school;  sometimes 
this  was  the  case  for  a  century,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  had  been  definitely  converted  into  elementary  schools, 
and  bad  ones  at  that.  Great,  if  partial,  improvement  followed 
after  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Brougham's  com- 
mission and  the  suits  in  Chancery  and  private  acts  of  parliament 
for  the  restitution  of  endowments  of  schools  which  followed 
them.  But  the  Public  Schools  Commission  Report  of  1863  and 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Report  of  1868  revealed  still  a  deplorable 
state  of  things.  This  has  largely  been  remedied  by  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities,  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
representative  government  in  the  governing  bodies  of  achook, 
and  the  widening  of  the  curriculum  through  special  commissions 
with  drastic  powers,  in  the  case  of  the  great  public  schools  under, 
the  Public  Schools  Commission,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  public 
schools  by  the  Endowed  Schoob  Commissioners  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  and  the 
carving  of  endowed  grammar  or  high  schools  for  girls  out  of 
the  old  schools  for  boys. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  end  this  review  of  the  history  of 
schools  with  the  conclusion  that  h'>weTer  much  might  sltO 
require  to  be  done,  the  conditions  in  1910  showed  a  complete 
alteration.  English  schools  of  all  grades  had  never  been 
so  full  of  pupils,  so  well  equipped  with  buildings  and  appli- 
ances, or  staffed  with  such  devoted  and  active  bands  of 
teachers. 

Elementary  Schools. — ^Elementary  teaching  prevsUed  to 
medieval  England  to  an  infinitely  wider  extent  than  has  been 
commonly  supposed.  It  was  at  first  the  duty  of  every  parish 
priest.  Its  origin  has  been  credited,  even  as  lately  as  1908 
(Foster  Watson,  Entliih  Cranmar  Schools  to  1660),  to  a  decree 
of  Tbeodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans  m  France,  in  7^7,  and  to. a  Uv 
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a(  King  Ethelbot  ia  England  in  994  <De  Montmorency,  Stal* 
lnltnenUtn  in  EiitlUh  Eiueatim,  tgu):  "mass  priests  ought 
ilviys  to  have  in  tiieii  houses  a  school  of  disciples,  and  if  a«y 
good  man  desices  to  commit  his  little  ones  to  them  for  instnictioa 
they  ought  gladly  to  receive  and  kindly  teach  them."  These 
dearecs  were,  ia  fact,  merely  re-issues  of  the  sth  canon  of  the 
6th  council  of  Constantinople:  "  I«t  priests  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  have  schools,  and  if  any  of  the  faithful  wish 
to  commend  their  little  ones  to  them  to  leam  their  letters,  let 
them  not  refuse  to  receive  them,  exacting  however  no  price 
nor  taking  anything  from  them,  except  what  the  parents  volun- 
tuily  oSer,"  a  phrase  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  founda- 
tion documents  of  free  schools,  grammar  or  other,  to  the  middle 
<i<  the  i8th  century.  The  mass  priests,  however,  neglected 
their  duty.  In  1395,  John  of  Pontissera,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
tried  to  recall  those  of  his  diocese  to  it  by  a  synodal  statute: 
"  Let  rectors,  vicars  and  parish  priests  see  that  the  sons  of  their 
parishioners  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed  and  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin  .  .  .  and  the  parents  should  be  induced  to  let 
their  hoys,  wlien  they  know  how  to  read  the  psalter,  learn 
singing  also. "  It  may  be  observed  that  now  the  rectors  are 
not  required  to  teach  boys  themselves,  but  to  see  them  taught. 
The  duty  of  the  parson  bad  in  fact  been  devolved  on  the  clerk, 
b  a  decretal  of  Gregory  IX.,  c.  i3H,  every  parish  priest  was 
ctdered  to  have  a  derk  to  sing  with  him,  read  the  epistle  and 
Ictton,  and  be  able  to  keep  school  and  warn  the  parishioners 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  church  to  learn  the  ,faith,  whom  he  is 
to  teach  with  all  chastity  (Dccret.  lib,  iii.,  tit.  i.,  c  iii.)..  This 
ttems  to  be  only  an  ampUScation  of  Leo  IV.,  c,  850,  onmU  pra- 
ifkr  cUrieum  habtat  schotanm  qui  epislolan,  &c.  Klany  parish 
cla^  dniy  did  their  duty  in  teaching.  So  we  find  in  1481  at 
St  Nicholas,  Bristol,  "  The  clerks  ought  not  to  take  no  boke 
oule  of  the  quere  for  childerync  to  Icrnc  in  with  owte  licence  of 
lie  procuntors,"  >.<.  the  churchwardens.  At  Faversham  in 
■So6,"Item  thesaidclarkisoroneoftbcymasmochea^in  theym 
is  shall  endeavour  tbeymsclf  to  teche  cluldren  to  rede  and  synge 
...  as  of  olds  tyme  hath  be  accustomed."  But  probably  most 
neglected  their  duty,  as  we  find  in  many  places  other  provision 
fiff  elementary  instruction;  sometimes  by  reading  and  writing 
schools,  more  often,  as  already  stated,  by  the  song  schools.  At 
Bunack,  Northamptonshire,  the  rector  had  licence  In  rjsg 
horn  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  establish  a  master  to  teach  reading, 
long  and  grammar.  A  reading  school  is  mentioned  at  Howden, 
Voikshire,  in  r3Q4,  but  it  had  then  become  united  to  the  song 
school,  and  a  chaplain,  i.e.  a  priest,  was  appointed  to  it  i^hdai 
'M  kciuales  guam  eaniuaUs).  In  i^or  William  Coke  "  alias 
derk,"  probably  because  he  was  the  parish  clerk,  not  apparently 
in  orders,  was  appointed  to  this  joint  song  and  reading  school, 
s  reservation,  however,  being  made  to  one  John  Lowyke  of  the 
light  to  teach  a  reading  school  only  (studium  lectuaU)  for  18 
boys.  Next  year,  r402,  William  Lowyke,  probably  John's  son, 
Vias  appointed  to  the  reading  and  song  school,  an  appointment 
xpeated  in  141a,  whilo  another  person  was  appointed  to  the 
1*0  schools  in  1426.  But  in  1456  the  reading  school  was  com- 
bined with  the  grammar  school  under  John  Armandson,  B.A. 
At  Northallerton  in  1416  the  reading  and  song  school  are  com- 
bined; the  grarmnar  school  separate;  but  in  1440  reading, 
pammar  and 'song  schools  wer«  combined  in  the  hands  of  John 
LeuGsham,  chaplain. 

.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  schools  to  the  casual  preservation 
u  the  British  Museum  of  a  letter  book  of  the  prior  of  Durham 
cathedral  monaster)-,  who  was  the  "  Ordinary  "  for  the  Yorkshire 
Powssioni  ol  St  Cuthbcrt,  among  which  were  the  two  places  named. 
oat^hey  can  hardly  have  been  as  exceptional  in  fact  as  they  are 

■  records.  Separate  reading  schools  must  have  exUted  elsewhera 
^«  can  the  two  Yorkshire  colleges  of  Acastcr  and  Rothcrham, 
^oded  almut  1473  and  1484,  be  as  unique  as  they  appear  to  be  in 
wvmg.  besidcA  a  grammar  and  song  school,  a  writing  school.  At 
^J2**f  *  "  third  (master)  to  teche  to  write  and  all  such  thing  as 
bHoogcd  to  scrivener  craft,"  and  at  Rothcrham  "  because  that 
tountiy  produces  many  youths  endowed  with  the  light  and  acutencss 
Jj^ity.  but  aU  do  not  wish-to  attain  the  dignity  and  height  of  the 
Prieslbood,  (bat  they  may  be  the  better  fitted  lor  the  mechanical 
fpsand  other  worldly  concerns,  a  third  fellow,  knowing  and  skilled 

■  lk«  art  eif  writing  and  accounts,"  was  added  to  the  grammar  and 


•ong  masters  (A.  F.  Leach,  Barty  Yulahire  Sckeoh,  ii.  Ox,  84-87, 89, 
110,  151).  At  Aldwinkic,  Northants,  the  chantry  priest  was  t^ 
foundation  ordinance  of  1489  to  teach  dx  of  the  poorest  boys  spelling 
and  reading  (tyUaM/acimw  tl  littura).  At  Barking,  in  Essex,  a 
chantry  priest  was  founded  in  t39a  to  "  teache  the  childeme  to 
wrytte  and  read,"  while  the  chantry  priest  at  Bromyard,  Hereford- 
shire, was  founded  in  1394  to  "  brynge  upe  the  chiMerne  borne  in  th« 
parish  in  reading,  wrytynge  and  gramar.''  At  Normattton,  Yorkshire^ 
the  chantry  of  Our  Lady  was  "  for  good  educatdon  as  well  in  grammar 
as  wrytinge,"  and  at  Burgh  under  Stainmore,  Westmorland,  the 
stipendiary  priest  was  "  to  kepe  a  Free  Grammar  Scheie  and  also 
to  teche  scholcrs  to  wryte."  At  Kingsley,  Staffordshire,  the  chantry 
priest  was  also  "  to  kepe  scoie  and  teche  pore  men's  children  of 
the  said  parishe  grammar  and  to  rede  and  singe."  At  Montgomery, 
on  the  rHher  haiid,  it  is  made  matter  of  coropuint,  in  1548,  that  the 
fraternity  of  Our  Lady  hired  a  "  prest  or  Icrned  man  to  kepe  scote  " 
for  thirty  years  past,  but  he  now  "  taught  but  yonge  Deg>-nner8 
onclye  to  write  and  syng  and  to  reade  goo  far  as  tne  accidens  rules 
and  noo  grammcr."  At  Farthinghoe,  Northants,  was  apparently 
a  purely  elementary  school,  the  chantry  priest  being  directed  by 


foundation  in  1443  by  a  London  mercer  to  teacli  the  Uttle  ones 
(ftarvuios),  later  translated  pttiis,  freely.  At  Ipswich  in  1477  the 
little  ones  called  Apeseyes  (ABC's)  and  Songe  were  not  under  the 


grammar  schoolmaster  but  an  independent  teacher.  The  most 
elementary  school  was  the  ABC  school.  At  Christ's  College  Brecon, 
founded,  or  refounded,  by  Henry  VIII.,  besides  a  grammar  master 
at  £13,  65.  8d.  a  year  and  an  usher  at  half  tliat,  there  was  a  chaplain 
to  sing  mass  and  "  to  teache  the  yonge  children  reaortim;  to  the  said 
scoole  there  ABC  "  at  the  same  pay  as  the  usher.  This  seems  to 
have  been  really  a  song  scbooL  At  the  college  of  Glasncy,  Cornwall, 
founded,  or  refounded,  in  1264,  the  bell-riiiger  had  £3  a  year  "  as 
well  for  tcachyng  ol  pore  mens  children  their  ABC  as  for  ringing  "j 
while  at  Launceston  the  grammar  master  had  £16  a  year,  antl 
13s.  4d.  was  "  yerly  distributed  to  an  aged  man  chosen  by  the  mays* 
to  teache  ^ounge  chyldenie  the  ABC.  At  Saffron  Watden,  Essex, 
in  1433,  it  was  settled  after  legal  proceedings,  that  the  chantiy 
priests  at  the  parish  church  might  teach  children  the  alphabet  and 
graces,  but  not  further.  Anyming  mote  was  the  privuege  of  the 
grammar  schoolmaster. 

In  1543  an  injunction  of  Bonner  as  bishop  of  London  shows 
an  attempt  on  Henry  VUI.'s  part  to  recall  the  clergy  to  the  duty 
of  teaching  "  every  of  you  that  be  parsons,  vicars,  curates  and 
also  chantry  priests  and  stipendiaries  to  .  .  .  teach  and  bring 
up  in  learning  the  best  yc  con  all  such  children  of  your  parishioners 
as  shall  come  to  you,  or  at  the  least  teach  fbem  to  read  English." 
The  advisers  of  Edward  VI.  at  first  appear  to  have  contemplatetl 
a  simiLir  development  by  an  injunction  in  1547  that  "all  chaimtiy 
priests  shall  exercise  themselves  in  teaching  youth  to  read  and 
write  and  bring  them  up  in  good  manners  and  other  virtuous 
exercises."  But  the  Chantries  Act  next  year  swept  all  the 
chantries  away  by  Easter  1548;  and  while  professing  to  apply 
thdr  endowments  to  education,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  ele- 
mentary education  by  omitting  any  saving  clause  for  elementary 
schools,  whether  song,  reading,  writing  or  ABC  schools.  The 
first  duty  of  a  song  or  of  a  reading  school  being  "  to  teach  a  child 
to  help  a  priest  to  sing  mass,"  they  were  regarded  as  superstitious; 
and  the  rest  were  presumably  looked  on  as  tainted  with  the 
same  poison.  So  of  all  the  hundreds  of  song  schools  in  the 
country,  only  two,  outside  the  cathedrals  and  the  university 
colleges  and  those  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  Westminster  and 
Windsor  colleges,  survived.  These  were  the  song  school  of  the 
archdeacon  Magnus  foundation  of  a  grammar  sch<x>l  and  song 
school  at  Newark  in  1532;  and  that  forming  part  of  the  grammar 
school  in  St  John's  Hospital,  Coventry,  established  by  John  Hales 
under  royal  licence  in  1545,  though  not  legally  settled  till  1573. 
The  gap  left  by  these  schools  took  long  to  fill,  and  probably  the 
ignorance  of  the  mosses  and  of  the  lower  middle  classes  in  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  times  was  greater  than  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  big  towns,  like  London,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
voluntary  rates,  or  application  of  the  rates,  were  made  to  partly 
fill  the  gap.  Christ's  Hospital  in  1553  with  its  380  foundling 
children  bad,  besides  its  grammar  schoolmaster  and  usher, 
"  a  teacher  of  pricksonge,  a  teacher  to  wrighte  and  two  schoole 
masters  for  the  Petties  ABC."  But  in  Mary's  reign,  Grafton 
the  printer  was  "clapt  in  the  Flcte  for  two  dales  because  he 
suffered  the  children  to  leamc  the  Englisbe  prymcr"  for  "the 
Lattin  abseics."  In  Southwark,  while  St  Saviour's  parish  set  up 
a  grammar  school  in  1550.  St  Olave's  parish  in  isfiodirected  the 
churchwardens  to  ask  the  inhabitants  "  watte  they  will  gjrve 
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towards  the  settyng  up  of  a  free  skoHe,"  which  was  started 
next  year  to  "  teche  the  cheldame  to  write  and  rede  and  cast 
accompthe."  At  St  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1 568  a  school  was  kept  over 
thcvestry.  AtStEthelwyn'sinisSflSmythe"  the  schoolmaster  " 
paid  loa. "  for  kcpbgc  scole  in  the  beUry."  At  Stevenage  in  1 561- 
1563  the  old  Brotherhood  house  and  some  endowment  was  bought 
by  subscription  for  a  school  "  to  teach  scholars  called  pettits  to 
read  English,  write,  cast  accounts  and  learn  the  accidence." 

Some  of  these  and  other  like  schools  were  rather  junior  or 
preparatory  departments  of  the  grammar  school  than  independent 
elementary  schools.  The  foundation  of  purely  elementary  schools 
was  rare  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Warwickshire,  Alcestcr  in  1582, 
HcnIey-in-Arden  in  1586,  ia-Salop,  Onibury  in  1593,  in  Essex, 
Littlebury  in  IS95>  appear  to  be  pretty  well  all  those  known. 
Those  mentioned  in  Mr  de  Montmorency's  "  State  Intervention," 
taken  from  the  Digest  0/  Schools  of  1842,  ere  mostly  of  charities 
afterwards  applied  to  elementary  education,  not  founded  for  the 
purpose.  In  most  counties  the  earliest  elementary  endowed 
schools  are  of  James  l.'s  reign,  such  as  Appleton,  Berkshire,  in 
ifia4,  Northiam,  Sussex,  in  1614,  Sir  William  Borlase's  school 
at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire  (now  a  secondary  school) 
in  1624.  At  great  impetus  was  given  to  them  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  many  were  founded  by  state  action,  only  to  be 
destroyed  at  the  Restoration.  Conspicuous  among  Common- 
wealth schools  was  that  of  Polesworth,  Warwickshire,  founded 
by  deed  of  loth  March  1655,  the  first  endowed  school  which 
provided  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  boys  under  a  master 
to  learn  to  write  and  read  English,  the  girls  in  a  separate 
schoolroom  under  a  mistress  to  learn  to  read  and  work  with  the 
needle.  In  Wales  Thomas  Gouge,  an  ejected  minister,  in  1672, 
started  voluntary  schools. 

After  1670  there  was  a  large  increase  in  elementary  school 
foundations.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  saw  a  new  development 
take  place  of  the  charity  schools.  The  movement  was  started 
in  1698  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
taken  up  by  the  bishops  with  an  organized  propaganda  for  getting 
subscriptions.  The  schools  founded  were  commonly  called  blue 
or  bluC'Coat  schools,  though  there  were  red  maids',  green  and 
even  yellow  schools.  Many  were  boarding-schools  on  the  model 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  slum  children,  girls  and  boys,  in 
separate  schools  of  course,  were  taken  in  and  prepared  for  service 
and  work.  But  there  were  many  day  schools.  All,  however, 
provided  a  uniform  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  type.  They  were 
chiefly  in  the  large  towns,  and  still  comprise  some  of  the  richest 
endowed  elementary  schools.  Over  100  of  them  were  established 
between  1698  and  I7r5  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  1729 
there  were  r6s8  schools  with  34,000  children.  In  that  year  the 
curious  development  of  "  circiilating  schools  "  was  started  in 
Wales,  the  masters  residing  for  a  certain  time  in  one  district  and 
then  passing  On  toanothcr.  (Thiswasadeviceknowninmcdicval 
times,  and  notable  examples  of  it  were  Sir  Robert  Hitcham's 
rotatory  school  for  Earl's  Colne  and  two  other  places  in  Essex 
during  the  Commonwealth.)  Griffith  Jones  was  the  principal 
promoter,  and  at  his  death  in  I76r  there  were  10,000  children 
in  the  schools.  In  iSor  the  Lancastcrian  system  of  schools, 
not  of  a  few.  boys  or  girls,  but  of  several  hundreds  taught  in  classes 
of  60  or  80,  chiefly  by  pupQ  teachers,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Borough  Road  by  Joseph  Lancaster.  Out  of  it  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  was  undenominational. 
In  iSi  I  the  National  Society  adopted  the  similar,  but  rival.  Bell 
or  "  Madras  system  "  for  Church  of  England  teaching.  The 
effect  of  these  two  organizations  was  to  cover  the  country  with 
elementary  schools,  partly  endowed,  chiefly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  low  fees.  These  completed  the 
system,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  of  sporadic  elementary 
schools.  After  the  Reform  Act  of  1833  the  sutc  stepped  in 
with  grants  and  has  gradually  made  elementary  education 
univenaL  (A.  F.  L.) 

See  further  under  Edtication. 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  rigged  with  fore  and  aft  sails,  properly 
with  two  masts,  but  now  often  with  three,  four  and  sometimes 
more  masts;  they  are. much  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 


require  a  smaller  crew  in  proportion  to  their  size  thari  tquai^ 
rigged  vessels  (see  RicciNG  and  Ship).  According  to  the  story, 
which  is  probably  true,  the  name  arose  from  a  chance  spectator's 
exclamation  "  there  she  scoons,"  ix.  glides,  slips  free,  at  the 
launch  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  type  at  Gloucester,  Massadiusetis, 
in  1713,  her  builder  being  one  Andrew  Robinson.  The  spelling 
"  schooner  "  is  due  to  a  supposed  derivation  from  the  Dutch 
schooner,  but  that  and  the  other  European  equivalents,  Ger. 
Schotier,  Dan.  skomterl,  Span,  and  Portuguese  esama,  &c.,  are 
all  from  English.  "  To  scoon,"  according  to  Skeat,  is  a  Scottish 
(Clydesdale)  dialect  word,  meaning  to  skip  over  water  like  a  flat 
stone,  and  is  ultimately  coimected  with  the  root,  implying  quick 
motion,  seen  in  shoot,  scud,  &c  In  American  colloquial  usage 
"  schooner  "  is  applied  to  the  covered  prairie-wagons  used  by 
the  emigrants  moving  westward  before  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  to  a  tall,  narrow,  lager-bcer  gloss. 

SGHOPENHAOER,  ARTHUR  (i7g8-r86o),  German  philo- 
sopher, was  bora  in  Danzig  on  the  sind  of  Febmary  1788.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  mercantile  aristocracy — the  bankers 
and  traders  of  Danzig.  His  father,  Heinrich  Floris  Schopen- 
hauer, the  youngest  of  a  family  to  which  the  mother  had  brought 
the  germs  of  mental  malady,  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
originality,  and  so  proud  of  the  independence  of  his  native  town 
that  when  Danzig  in  1793  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  be  and 
his  whole  establishment  withdrew  to  Hamburg.  -  At  the  age 
of  forty  he  married  Johanna  Henrietta  Trosieiier,  then  oiJy 
twenty,  but  the  marriage  owing  to  diHerence  of  temperament 
was  unhappy.  Their  two  children,  Arthur  and  Adele  (bom 
1796),  bore  the  penalty  of  their  parents'  incompattbilitieft. 
They  were  burdened  by  an  abnormal  urgency  of  desire  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  which  no  doubt>  took  different  {diases  in 
the  man  and  the  woman,  but  linked  them  together  in  a  common 
susceptibility  to  ideal  pain.' 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  a  year  after  the  marriage,  the  eUer 
Schopenhauer,  whom  commercial  experiences  had  made  91 
cosmopolitan  in  heart,  took  his  wife  on  a  tour  to  western  Europe. 
It  had  been  his  plan  that  the  expected  child  should  see  the  light 
in  England,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  state  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  name  Arthur  was  chosen  because  it 
remains  the  same  in  English,  French  and  German. 

During  the  twelve  years  which  followed  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Hamburg  (1793-1805)  the  Schopenhauers  made 
frequent  excursions.  From  1797  to  1799  Arthur  was  a 
boarder  with  M.  Gregoire,  a  merchant  of  Havre,  and  friend  of 
the  Hamburg  house,  with  whose  son  Anthime  he  formed  a  fast 
friendship.  Returning  to  Hamburg,  for  the  next  foot  years 
he  had  but  indifferent  framing.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen  the  scholarly  and  literary  instincts  began  to  awaken. 
But  his  father,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  commerce,  was  unwilling 
that  a  son  of  his  should  worship  knowledge  and  truth.  Accord- 
ingly be  offered  his  son  the  choice  between  the  chasical  school 
and  an  excursion  to  England.  A  boy  of  fifteen  could  scarcely 
hesitate.  In  1803  the  Schopenhauers  and  their  son  set  out  en 
a  lengthened  tour,  of  which  Johanna  has  given  an  account, 
to  Holland,  England,  France  and  Austria.  Six  months  were 
spent  in  England.  He  found  English  ways  dull  and  precise 
and  the  religious  observances  exacting;  and  his  mother  had— 
not  for  the  bst  time — to  talk  seriously  with  him  on  his  uit- 
social  and  wilful  character.  At  Hamburg  in  the  beginm'ng  of 
1805  he  was  placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  He  had  only  been 
there   for   three   months  when   his  father,   who   had   shown 

'Johanna  Schopenhauer  (1766-1838)  was  in  her  day  an 'author 
of  some  reputation.  Besides  editing  the  memoirs  of  Femow^  she 
published  Noles  on  Traveta  in  Eitgiaru,  Scotland  and  Soulkem  France 
(1813-1817);  Johann  van  Eyck  and  his  Successors  (1823);  three 
romances.  GabrieU  (1819-1820),  Die  Tante  (1833)  and  Sidonim 
(1838),  besides  some  shorter  tales.  These  novels  teach  the  moral  of 
renunciation  (Entsa%uni).  Her  daughter  Adelc  (1796-184^)  seem* 
to  have  had  a  brave,  tender  and  unsatisfied  heart,  and  lavimed  on 
her  brother  an  affection  he  sorely  tried.    She  also  was  an  authoress^ 

Fiuhlishing  in  1844  a  volume  <A  Hans-,  WaU;  und  feU-UArchen, 
uU  of  quaint  poerical  conceits,  and  in  184s  Anmd,  a  novel,  in  two 
vols.  See  Laura  Fn»t.  JthanM  Sckopesuaatr:  m'»  Praatnttbtn 
(•90S). 
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qrmptoins  ol  mental  alienation,  fell  or  threw  himself  Into  the 
oaal.  After  his  death  the  young  widow  (still  under  forty), 
leaving  Arthur  at  Hamburg,  proceeded  with  her  daughter 
Adde  in  the  middle  of  t8o6  to  Weimar,  where  she  arrived  only 
a  fortnight  before  the  tribulation  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Napoleon  at  Jena.  At  Weimar  her  talents,  hitherto  held  in 
check,  found  an  atmosphere  to  stimulate  and  foster  them, 
her  aeitbetic  and  literary  tastes  formed  themselves  under  the 
iofluence  of  Goethe  and  his  circle,  and  her  little  salon  gained 
a  certain  celebrity.  Arthur,  meanwhOe,  became  more  and  more 
restless,  and  his  mother  allowed  him  to  leave  his  employment. 
Be  began  his  education  again  at  Cotha,  but  a  satire  on  one  of 
the  teachers  led  to  his  dismissal.  He  was  then  placed  with  the 
Greek  scholar  Franz  Passow,  who  superintended  his  flsssical 
studies.  This  time  he  made  so  much  progress  that  in  two  yean 
he  read  Greek  and  Latin  with  fluency  and  interest. 

In  iSog  his  mother  handed  over  to  him  (aged  twenty-one) 
the  third  part  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  gave  him  an  income 
of  £t5o,  and  In  October  1809  he  entered  the  university  of 
Gfittingen.  The  direction  of  his  philosophical  reading  was 
ixed  by  the  advice  of  C.  E.  Schulze  to  study,  especially,  Plato 
and  Kant.  For  the  former  he  soon  found  himself  full  of  rever- 
ence, and  fiorn  the  latter  he  acquired  the  standpoint  of  modem 
philosophy.  Thenamesof"  Plate  the  divine  and  the  marvellous 
Kant  "  are  conjunctly  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  his  earliest 
work.  But  even  at  this  stage  of  his  career  the  pessimism  of  his 
later  writings  began  to  manifest  itself,  together  with  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  morbid  feare  which  led  him  to  keep  loaded  weapons 
always  at  his  bedside.  He  was  a  man  of  few  acquaintances, 
amongst  the  few  being  Bunsen,  the  subsequent  scholar-dipkima- 
tisl,  and  Bunsen's  pupil,  W.  B.  Astor,  the  son  of  Washing- 
Ion  Irving's  millionaire  hero.  Even  then  he  found  his  trustiest 
mate  in  a  poodle,  and  its  bearskin  was  an  institution  in  his 
lodging.  Yet,  precisely  because  he  met  the  world  so  seldom 
jo  easy  dialogue,  he  was  unnecessarily  dogmatic  in  controversy; 
and  many  a  bottle  of  wine  went  to  pay  for  lost  wagers.  But 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  not  an  actor  but  an  onlooker 
and  critic  in  the  battle  of  life;  and  when  Wieland,  whom  lie 
met  on  one  of  his  eiccursions,  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
ef  his  choice,  Schopenhauer  replied,  "  Life  is  a  ticklish  business; 
I  have  resolved  to  spend  it  in  reflecting  upon  it." 

After  two  years  at  GSttingen  he  took  two  years  at  Berlin. 
Here  also  he  dipped  into  divers  stores  of  learning,  notably 
classics  under  Wolf.  In  philosophy  he  heard  Fichte  and  Schleier- 
macher.  Between  1811  and  i8ij  the  lectures  of  Fichte  (sub- 
sequently published  from  his  notes  in  his  ffaekgelassau  Werkt) 
dealt  with  what  he  called  the  "facts  of  consciousness"  and 
the  "  theory  of  science,"  and  struggled  to  present  his  final 
ooaception  o(  philosophy.  These  lectures  Schopenhauer  at- 
tended— at  first,  it  is  allowed,  with  interest,  but  afterwards 
with  a  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  said  to  have  degenerated 
into  contempt,  and  which  in  after  years  never  permitted  him 
to  refer  to  Fichte  without  contumely.  Yet  the  words  Schopen- 
haner  then  listened  to,  often  with  baffled -curiosity,  certidnly 
Mttenccd   his  speculation. 

In  Berlin  Schopenhauer  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  One  of 
his  interests  was  to  visit  the  hospital  La  Chariti  and  study  the 
evidence  it"  afforded  o(  the  interdependence  of  the  moral  and 
the  physical  in  man.  In  the  early  days  of  iStj  sympathy  with 
the  national  enthusiasm  against  the  French  carried  him  so  far 
OS  to  buy  a  set  of  arms;  but  he  stopped  short  of  volunteering 
ior  active  service,  reflecting  that  Napoleon  gave  after  all  only 
concentrated  and  untrammelled  utterance  to  that  idf-assertion 
and  lust  for  more  life  which  weaker  mortals  fed  but  must  fa- 
force  disguise.  Leaving  the  nation  and  Its  statesmen  to  fight 
cut  their  freedom,  he  hurried  away  to  Weimar,  and  thence  to 
(he  quiet  Thuringian  town  of  Rudolstadt,  where  in  the  inn  "  Zum 
Hitter,"  out  of  sight  of  soldier  and  sound  of  drum,  he  wrote, 
helped  by  books  from  the  Weimar  library,  his  essay  for  the 
dc^e  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  On  the  jnd  of  October  i8ij 
be  received  his  diploma  from  Jena;  and  in  the  same  year 
{mm  the  preis  at  Rudolstadt  there  was  published — without 


winning  notice  or  readers— Us  first  book,  Ober  die  tierfaclu 
Wvrul  da  Soda  uim  zureidienden  Cnrnde,  trans,  in  Bohn's 
Philological  Library  (1889). 

In  November  1813  Schopenhauer  returned  to  Weimar,  and 
for  a  few  months  boarded  with  his  mother.  But  the  strain 
of  daily  association  was  too  much  for  their  antagonistic  natures. 
His  splenetic  temper  and  her  volatility  culminated  in  an  open 
rupture  in  May  1814.  From  that  time  till  her  death  in  183S 
Schopenhauer  never  saw  his  mother  again.  During  these  few 
months  at  Wdmar,  however,  he  made  some  acquaintances 
destined  to  influence  the  subsequent  course  of  his  thought. 
Conversations  with  the  Orientalist  F.  Mayer  directed  his  studies 
to  the  philosophical  speculations  of  ancient  India.  In  1808 
Friedrich  Schlegel  had  in  his  Langaate  and  Wisdom  of  Ike  Old 
Hindus  brought  Brahmanical  philosophy  within  the  range  of 
European  literature.  Still  more  instructive  for  Schopenhauer 
was  the  imperfect  and  obscure  Latin  translation  of  the  Uponi- 
dtads  which  in  i8oi-i8o>  Anquetil  Duperron  had  published 
from  a  Persian  version  o(  the  Sanskrit  originaL  Another  friend- 
ship of  the  same  period  had  more  palpable  immediate  effect, 
but  not  so  permanent.  This  was  with  Goethe,  who  succeeded 
in  securing  his  interest  for  those  investigations  on  colours  on 
which  be  was  UmseU  engaged.  Schopenhauer  took  op  the 
subject  in  earnest,  and  the  result  of  his  leflexioas  (and  a  few 
elementary  observations)  soon  a/ter  appeared  (Easter  r8i6) 
as  a  monograph,  Vber  das  Seken  und  die  Farben  (ed.  Leipaig, 
1854).  The  essay,  which  must  be  treated  as  an  episode  or 
digression  from  the  direct  path  of  Schopenhauer's  development, 
due  to  the  potent  force  of  Goethe,  was  written  at  Dresden,  to 
which  he  had  transferred  his  abode  after  the  rupture  with  his 
mother.  It  had  been  sent  In  MS.  to  Goethe  in  the  autumn  of 
1815,  who,  finding  in  it  a  transformation  rather  than  an  expan- 
sion of  his  own  ideas,  inclined  to  regard  the  author  as  an  opponent 
rather  than  an  adherent. 

The  pamphlet  bcKins  by  re-stating  with  reference  to  sight  the 
^neral  theory  that  perception  of  an  objective  world  rests  upon  an 
mstinctive  causal  postulation,  which  even  when  it  misleads  g,,,^.  ^g 
still  remains  to  haunt  us  (instead  of  being,  like  crront  of  ^i^jy^  ^gj 
reason,  open  to  extirpation  by  evidence),  and  proceeds  to  goloun. 
deal  with  physiological  colour,  i.e.  with  colours  as  felt  (not 
perceived)  modifications  of  the  action  of  the  retina.  First  of  all,  the 
distinction  of  white  and  black,  with  their  mean  point  in  grey,  is 
referred  to  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  total  retma  in  the  gradu- 
ated presence  or  absence  of  full  light.  Further,  the  eye  is  endowed 
with  polarity,  by  which  its  activity  is  divided  into  two  parts  quali- 
tatively distinct.  It  is  this  circumstance"  which  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  of  colour.  All  colours  are  complementary,  or  go  in 
pairs;  each  pair  makes  up  the  whole  activity  of  the  retina,  and  so 
IS  equivalent  to  white;  and  the  two  partial  activities  are  so  con- 
nected that  when  the  first  is  exhausted  the  other  spontaneously 
succeeds.  Such  pairs  of  colour  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  in 
number;  but  there  are  three  pairs  which  stand  out  prominently, 
and  admit  of  easy  expression  for  the  ratio  in  which  each  contributes 
to  the  total  action.  These  are  red  and  green  (each  =  5),  orange  and 
blue  (2  :  I),  and  yellow  and  violet  (3  ;  l).'  This  theory  of  comple- 
mentary colours  as  due  to  the  polarity  in  the  qualitative  action  of 
the  retina  is  followed  by  some  criticism  of  Newton  and  the  seven 
colours,  by  an  attempt  to  explain  some  facts  noted  by  Goethe,  and 
by  srtme  reference  to  the  external  stimuli  which  cause  colour. 

The  grand  interest  of  his  life  at  Dresden  was  the  composition 
of  a  work  which  should  give  expression  in  all  its  aspects  to  the 
idea  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  which  had  been  gradually  form- 
faig  within  him.  Without  cutting  himself  altogether  either  from 
social pleasuresorfromart, he  readand  tooknoteswith  regularity. 
More  and  more  he  learned  from  Cabonis  and  Helvetius  to  see  in 
the  will  and  the  psssians  the  determinants  of  Intellectual  life, 
and  in  the  character  and  the  temper  the  source  of  theories  and 
beliefs.  The  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  scientific 
explanation  could  never  do  more  than  systematise  and  dassify 
the  mass  of  appearances  which  to  our  habit-blinded  eyes  seem 
to  be  the  reab'ty.  To  get  at  this  reality  and  thus  to  teach  a  stand- 
point higher  than  that  of  aetiology  was  the  problem  of  his  as  of 
all  philosophy.   It  is  only  by  such  a  tower  of  speculation  that  an 

'  In  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  Schopenhauer  is  indebted 
to  a  Dapcr  by  R.  Waring  Darwin  in  vol.  Ixxvi  ot  the  TransaeHons  of 
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ocape  is  possible  bom  tha  spectre  of  materialism,  tjieocetical  and 
practical;  and  so,  says  Schopenhauer,  "  the  just  and  good  must 
all  have  this  creed:  I  believe  in  a  metapbysic."  The  mere 
reasonings  of  theoretical  science  leave  no  ropm  (or  art,  and 
practical  prudence  usurps  the  place  of  morality.  The  higher  life 
of  aesthetic  and  ethical  activity— the  beautiful  and  the  good — 
can  only  be  based  upon  an  intuition  which  penetrates  tbe  heart 
of  reality.  Towards  the  spring  of  1818  the  woric  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  had  agreed  to  publish  it  and  pay 
the  author  one  ducat  for  every  sheet  of  printed  matter.  But, 
as  the  press  loitered,  Schopenhauer,  suspecting  treachery,  wrote 
so  rudely  and  haughtily  to  the  publisher  that  the  latter  broke  oCE 
correspondence  with  his  client.  In  the  end  of  1818,  however,  the 
book  appeared  (with  tbe  date  1819)  as  Die  Well  alt  WiUe  und 
VorstetlunSf  in  four  books,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  criticism 
of  the  Kantian  pbik>sophy  (Eng.  trans,  by  R.  B,  Haldans  and 
y  Kemp,  r883).  Long  before  the  work  bad  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  public  Schopenhauer  had  rushed  oS  to  Italy.  He  stayed  for 
a  time  in  Venice,  where  Byron  was  then  living;  but  the  two  did 
not  meet.  At  Rome  he  visited  the  art  galleries,  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  and  gladly  seized  every  chance  of  conversing  in  EngUsh 
with  Englishmen.  In  March  1819  be  went  as  far  as  N^plfs  and 
Paestum.  About  this  time  the  fortunes  of  his  mother  and  sister 
and  himself  were  threatened  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  in 
Danzig.  His  sister  accepted  a  compromise  of  70%,  but 
Schopenhauer  angrily  refused  'this,  and  eventually  recovered 
94oothalers. 

After  some  stay  at  Dresden,  hesitating  between  fixing  himself 
as  university  teacher  at  Giittingen,  Heidelberg  or  Berlin,  he 
finally  chose  the  last-mentioned.  He  was,  however,  not  a  good 
lecturer,  and  his  work  soon  came  to  an  end.  His  failure  he  attri- 
buted to  Hegelian  intrigues.  Thus,  except  for  some  attention  to 
physiology,  the  first  two  years  at  Berlin  were  wasted.  In  May 
1833  he  set  out  by  way  of  Switzerland  for  Italy.  After  spending 
the  winter  at  Florence  and  Rome,  he  left  in  the  spring  of  i83j 
for  Munich,  where  he  stayed  for  nearly  a  year,  the  prey  of  illness 
and  isolation.  When  at  the  end  of  this  wretched  time  he  left  for 
Gastein,  in  May  r8a4,  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  hearing 
of  his  right  ear.  Dresden,  which  he  reached  in  August,  no  longer 
presented  the  same  hospitable  aspect  as  of  old,  and  he  was 
reluctantly  drawn  onwards  to  Berlin  in  May  1835. 

Ttie  six  years  at  Berlin  were  ^  dismal  period  hi  the  life  of 
Schopenhauer.  In  vain  did  he  watch  for  any  sign  of  recognition 
of  his  philosophic  genius.  Hegclianism  reigned  in  the  schools  and 
in  literature  and  basked  in  the  simshine  of  authority.  Thus 
driven  back  upon  himself,  Schopenhauer  fell  into  morbid  medita- 
tions,, and  the  world  which  be  saw,  if  it  was  stripped,  naked  of 
its  disguises,  lost  its  proportions  in  the  distorting  light.  The 
sexual  passion  had  a  strong  attraction  for  him  at  all  times,  and, 
according  to  bis  biographers,  the  notes  be  set  down  in  English, 
when  he  was  turned  thirty,  on  marriage  and  kindred  topics  are 
unfit  for  publication.  YA  in  the  loneliness  of  life  at  Berlin  the 
idea  of  a  wife  as  thecomfort  of  gathering  agesometimes  rose  before 
his  mind— only  to  be  driven  away  by  cautious  hcaitations  as 
to  the  capacity  6f  his  means,  and  by  the  shrinking  ftom  the  loss 
of  fainiliar  liberties.  He  wrote  nothing  material.  In  1838  he 
made  inquiries  about  a  chair  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1830  he  got 
a  shortened  Latin  version  of  his  physiological  theory  of  colours 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Saripltns  ofktJuUinoloiui 
muures  (edited  by  Radius). 

Another  pathway  to  reputation  was  suggested  by  some 
remarks  he  saw  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Foreipt  Review, 
in  an  article  on  Damiron's  French  Phiioiopky  in  Ike  sglh  Century. 
With  reference  to  some  statements  in  the  article  on  the  import- 
ance of  Kant,  he  sent  in  very  fair  Encash  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
•Scring  to  translate  Kant's  principal  works  into  English.  He 
named  his  wages  and  enclosed  a  specimen  of  his  work.  His 
correspondent,  Francis  Haywood,  made  a  counter-proposal 
which  so  disgusted  Schopenhauer  that  he  addressed  bis  next 
letter  to  the  publishers  of  the  review.  When  they  again  referred 
him  to  Haywood,  he  applied  to  Thomas  Campbell,  then  chairman 
of  a  company  formed  for  buying  up  the  copyright  of  meritorious 


but  rejected  works.  Nothing  came  of  this  appUcatfon.'  A 
translation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Balthazar  Gradan, 
which  was  published  by  FrauenstSdt  in  1862,  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  this  time.' 

In  t833  he  settled  finally  at  Frankfort,  gloomily  waiting  for  the 
recognition  of  his  work,  and  terrified  by  fears  of  assassination  and 
robbery.  As  the  years  passed  he  noted  down  every  confirmation 
he  found  of  his  own  opinions  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  every 
instance  in  which  his  views  appeared  to  be  illustrated  by  new 
researches.  Full  of  the  conviction  of  his  idea,  he  saw  everything 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  gave  each  aper(»  a  place  in  his  alphabetically 
arranged  note-book.  Everything  he  published  in  later  life  may 
be  called  a  commentary,  an  excursus  or  a  scholium  to  his  main 
book;  and  many  of  them  arc  decidedly  of  the  nature  of  eomiiHn> 
place  books  or  collectanea  of  notes.  But  along  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  illustrative  and  corroborative  materials  grew 
the  bitterness  of  heart  which  found  its  utterances  neglected  and 
other  names  the  oracles  of  the  reading  world.  The  gathered  ill- 
humour  of  many  years,  aggravated  by  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  Hegelians,  fotmd  vent  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  his  next 
book,  where  Ilegel's  works  are  described  as  three.<)uarters  utter 
absurdity  and  one-quarter  mere  paradox — a  specimen  o{  Ibo 
language  in  which  during  his  subsequent  career  he  used  to  advert 
to  his  three  predecessors  Fichte,  Schelling,  but  above  all  Hcgd. 
This  work,  with  its  wild  outcry  against  the  philosophy  of  the 
professoriate,  was  entitled  Ober  dtn  WiUen  in  ier  Natur,  and  was 
published  in  1836  (revised  and  enlarged,  1854;  Eng.  trans.,  iSSq). 

In  1837  Schopenhauer  sent  to  the  committee  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  monument  to  Goethe  at  Frank* 
fort  a  long  and  deliberate  expression  of  his  views,  in  general  and 
particular,  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  design.  But 
his  fellow-citizens  passed  by  the  remarks  of  the  mere  writer  of 
books.  More  weight  was  naturally  attached  to  the  opinibn-be 
had  advocated  in  his  early  criticism  of  Kant  as  to  the  importance, 
if  not  the  superiority,  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Kritik;  in  the 
collected  issue  of  Kant's  works  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert  in 
1S38  that  edition  was  put  as  the  substantive  text^-with  lupple- 
mentary  exhibition  of  the  differences  of  the  secorvd. 

In  1841  be  published  under  the  title  Die  beiden  prundprobUmt 
der  Elhik  two  essays  which  he  had  sent  in  1838-1839  in  com- 
petition for  prizes  offered.  The  first  was  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  Whether  man's  free  will  can  be  proved  from  self-consciousaeaa," 
proposed  by  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Dronthetm. 
His  essay  was  awarded  the  prize,  and  the  author  elected  a 
member  of  the  society.  But  proportionate  to  his  exaltation  in 
this  first  recognition  of  his  merit  was  the  depth  of  his  mortificatioo 
and  the  height  of  his  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  second 
competition.  He  had  sent  to  the  Danish  Academy  at  Copenhagen 
in  1839  an  essay  "  On  the  Foundations  of  Morality  "  in  answer 
to  a  vaguely  worded  subject  of  discussion  to  which  they  had 
invited  candidates.  His  essay,  though  it  was  the  only  one  in 
competition,  was  refused  the  prize  on  the  grounds  that  he  h#d 
failed  to  examine  the  chief  problem  (ix.  whether  the  basis  oi 
morality  was  to  be  sought  in  an  intuitive  idea  of  right),  that 
his  explanation  was  inadequate,  and  that  he  had  been  wanting 
m  due  respect  to  the  niiMit  tkUcstpki  of  the  age  that  was  just 
paaung.  This  last  reason,  while  probably  most  effective  with 
the  judges,  only  stirred  up  more  furiously  the  fuiy  in  Schopen- 
hauer's breast,  and  his  preface  is  oba  long  fulminatioa  ■pii't^ 
the  ineptitudes  and  the  chariatanty  of  his  Hit  noire,  Hegel, 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  edition  of  Tke  World  as  W_iU  and 
Idea,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  was  a  slightly,  altered 
reprint  of  the  earlier  issue;  the  second  consisted  of  a  series  of 
chapters  forming  a  tommentary  parallel  to  those  into  which  the 
original  work  was  now  first  divided.  The  kingest  of  these  new 
chapters  deal  with  the  primacy  of  the  will,  with  death  and  with 
the  metaphysics  of  sexual  love.  But,  though  only  a  sniaU 
edition  was  struck  off  (500  copies  of  vol.  i.  and  750  of  voL  ii.), 

■  It  was  not  till  1841  that  a  translation  of  Kant's  Kritit  in  EngUdi 
appeared. 

■  Ha  alio  projected  a  translation  of  Hume's  Esmyi  and  ' 
preface  for  it. 
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tbe  repoK  of  ules  which  BrocUiaiis  rendered  In  1846  was 
unfavourable,  and  the  price  had  afterwards  to  be  reduced.  Yet 
there  were  faint  iadicatJkMia  of  coming  fame,  and  the  eagemew 
with  which  each  new  tribute  from  critic  and  admirer  was  wel- 
onned  is  both  touching  and  amusing.  From  1843  onwards  a 
jurist  named  F.  Dorguth  liad  trumpeted  abroad  Schopenhauer's 
■Bine.  In  1844  a  letter  from  a  Darmstadt  lawyer,  Job.  August 
Becker,  asking  for  eiplanation  of  some  difficulties,  began  an 
intimate  correspondence  wliich  went  on  for'some  time  (and  which 
was  published  by  Becker's  son  in  18S3).  But  the  chief  evangelist 
<io  Schopenhauer  styled  his  literary  followers  as  distinct  from 
the  apostles  who  published  not)  was  Frauenstidt,  who  made 
his  personal  acquaintance  m  1846.  It  was  Frauenstsdt  who 
iucacded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the  Parerga  mid  Paratipomtna, 
which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  i8si  (>  vols.,  pp.  465,  5ji;  seL  trans. 
bf  ].  B.  Saunders,  1889;  French  by  A.  Dietrich, '  IQ09).  Yet 
for  this  bulky  collection  of  essays,  philosophical  and  Others, 
Schopenhauer  received  as  honorarium  only  ten  free  copies  of  the 
work.  Soon  afterwards,  Dr  E,  O.  Lindner,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Vessisdit  Zatung,  began  a  series  of  Schopenhauerite  article*. 
Amongst  them  may  be  reckoned  a  translation  by  Mrs  Lindner 
of  an  article  by  John  Oxenford  which  appeared  In  the  V/at- 
mmskr  Haiem  for  April  1853,  entitled  "  Iconoclasm  in  German 
ndhMophy,"  being  an  outline  of  Schopenhauer's  system.  In 
1854  Frauenstldt's  LeOeri  oiij  Ike  Schopenkauerean  Pkilosofky 
showed  that  the  new  doctrines  were  beoome  a  subject  of  dis- 
ousion — a  state  of  things  made  still  more  obvious  by  the 
raiiverslty  of  Leipzig  offering  a  prize  for  the  besfexpositwn  and 
ciamination  of  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer's  system.  Besides 
this,'  the  response  his  ideas,  gave  to  popular  needs  and  feelings 
was  evinced  by  the  numerous  correspondents  who  sought  his 
advice  in  their  difficulties.  And  for  the  same  reason  new  editions 
of  his  works  were  called  for— a  second  edition  of  his  degree 
dissertation  in  1847,  of  his  Etsay  <m  Cdmn  and  of  Tk4  Witt  in 
Salurt  in  1854,  a  thiird  edition  of  Tkt  World  at  Witt  and  Idea  in 
1859,  and  in  iStio  a  secoad  edition  of  Tkt  Main  PrMenu  oj 
BMcs. 

In  1854  Richard  Waigner  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Ring  of  Ike 
HiUuntt  *itl>  <ome  words  of  thanks  for  a  theory  of  music  which 
had  fallen  in  with  his  own  conceptions.  Three  years  later  he 
tettivcd  a  visit  from  his  old  college  friend  Bunsen,  who  was  then 
staying  in  Heidelberg.  On  his  seventieth  birthday  congratula- 
tions flowed  in  from  many  quarters.  In  April  i860  he  began  to 
be  affected  by  occasional  difficulty  in  breathing  and  by  palpita- 
tkn  of  the  heart.  Another  attack  came  on  in  autumn  (olh 
September),  and  again  a  week  later.  On  the  evening  of  the  iSth 
his  friend  and  subsequent  biographer,  Dr  Gwinner,  sat  with  him 
and  conversed.  On  the  morning  of  the  list  September  he 
rose  and  sat  down  akme  to  breakfast;  shortly  afterwards  his 
doctor  called  and  found  him  dead  in  his  chair.  By  his  will, 
nude  in  1851,  with  a  codicil  dated  February  1859,  his  property, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  bequests,  was  devised  to  the 
above-mentioned  institution  at  Berlin.  Gwinner  was  named 
executor,  and  Frauenstildt  was  entrusted  with  the  ca^  of  his 
manuscripta  and  other  b'terary  remains. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  philosophic  system  cannot  be  lightly 
indentood  without  reference  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  philosopher.  The  remark  finds  ample  application  in  the 
case  of  Schopenhauer.  The  conditions  of  his  training,  which 
branght  him  hi  contact  with  the  realities  of  IKe  before  he  learned 
the  phrases  of  scholastic  Unguage,  give  to  his  words  the  surap 
of  self-seen  truth  and  the  clearness  of  original  conviction.  They 
explain  at  the  same  time  the  nalveti  which  set  a  high  price  on 
the  products  his  own  energies  had  turned  out,  and  could  not 
we  that  what  was  so  original  to  himself  might  seem  leas  unique  to 
other  judges.  Preoccupied  with  his  own  ideas,  he  chafed  under 
the  indifference  of  thinkers  who  had  grown  blail  in  speculation 
tnd  fancied  himself  persecuted  by  a  conspiracy  of  professors  of 
philosophy.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate  the  connexion 
between  a  man's  life  and  doctrine.  But  it  is  at  least  plain  that  in 
the  case  of  any  philosopher,  what  makes  him  such  is  the  faculty 
he  has,  more  than  other  men,  to  (ct  a  dear  idea  of »  hat  be  himself 


Is  and  doe^.  More  than  otlien  he  leads  a  second  life  in  the  spirit  or 
intellect  alongside  of  his  life  in  the  flesh — the  life  of  knowledge 
beside  the  life  of  will.  It  is  inevitable  tlut  he  should  be  especially 
stmck  by  the  points  in  which  the  sensible  and  temporal  life 
comes  In  conflict  with  the  inteUectuat  and  eternal.  It  was  thus 
that  Schopenhauer  by  his  own  experience  saw  in  the  primacy  o{ 
the  will  the  fundamental  fact  of  his  philosophy,  and  found  in  the 
engrossing  interests  of  the  selfish  tpus  the  perennial  hindrances 
of  the  higher  life.  For  his  absolute  individualism,  which  recog- 
nizes in  the  state,  the  church,  the  family  only  so  many  superficial 
and  incidental  provisions  of  human  craft,  the  means  of  relief 
was  absorption  in  the  intellectual  and  purely  ideal  aims  which 
prepare  the  way.  for  the  cessation  of  temporal  individuality 
altogether.  But  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another;  and 
he  will  often  lay  most  stress  on  the  theory  who  is  most  conscious 
of  defects  in  the  practice.  It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us 
that  tbe  man  who  formulated  the  sum  of  virtue  in  justice  and 
benevolence  was  unable  to  be  just  to  his  own  kinsfolk  and 
reserved  his  compassion  krgety  for  the  brutes,  and  that  the 
delineator  of  asceticism  was  more  than  moderately  aensit>le  of 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  philoaophy  of  Schopenhaaer,  like  almost  every  system  of  the 
10th  centuiy,  can  hardly  be  understood  without  reference  to  tlie 
ideas  of  Kant.  Anterior  to  Kant  the  gradual  advance  of 
idealism  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  philo-  „._  . 
sophic  speculation.  That  the  diicct  objects  of  kaowMn  W^**^ 
the  realities  of  expciieace.  were  after  all  only  our  klea*  or  ^TT . 
perceptions  was  the  lessoa  of  every  thinker  from  Descartes  gc^ata' 
to  Hume.  And  this  doctrine  was  genetaljy  understood  ^^gj7 
to  RMan  that  human  thotjsht,  limited  as  it  was  by  its 
own  weakness  and  acquired  habits,  could  hardly  hope  to  oope  suo- 
ccasfuUy  with  the  problem  of  apprehending  the  real  things.  The 
idealist  position  Kant  seepMd  at  first  sight  to  retain  with  an  even 
stroncer  force  than  ever.  But  it  is  darkest  just  before  the  dawn; 
and  Kant,  the  Copernicus  of  philosophy,  bad  really  altered  the 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  kleas.  k  was  his  purpose  to  show  that 
the  forms  of  tliought  ^which  he  sought  to  isolate  fiom  the  peculiarities 
incident  to  the  organic  body)  were  not  merely  customary  means  for 
licking  into  convenient  shape  the  data  of  perception,  but  entered  as 
underlying  elements  into  the  constitution  of  objects,  making  ex- 
perience possible  and  determining  the  fundamental  structure  of 
nature^  In  other  words,  the  forms  of  knowledge  'were  the  main 
factor  in  making  objects.  By  Kant,  however,  these  forms  are  gener- 
ally treated  psycholosirally  as  the  action  of  the  several  faculties 
of  a  mind.  Bt-iiind  thinking  there  is  the  thinker.  But  in  his  suc- 
cessors, from  Hichtc  to  Mcgel,  this  axiom  of  the  plain  mat  is  set 
aside  as  antiquated.  Thought  or  conception^  without  a  subject- 
agent  app*  irs  as  the  principle — thought  or  thinking  in  its  univer- 
sality wiu  '  t  any  individual  substrata  in  which  it  is  embodied: 
tA  fotftv  or  K>>iffit  IS  to  be  substituted  (or  roOr.  This  is  the  step  of 
advance  which  is  required  alike  by  Fichte  when  he  asks  his  reader 
to  rise  from  the  empirical  ego  to  the  ego  which  is  subject-object 
iijt,  ncitlwr  and  both),  and  by  Hegel  when  he  tries  to  substitute  the 
BetriS  or  notion  for  the  VorsteUung  or  pictorial  conception.  'As 
spiritism  asks  us  to  accept  such  suspension  of  ordinary  mechanics 
as  pomits  human  bodies  to  float  through  the  air  and  part  without 
injury  to  their  members,  so  the  new  philosophy  of  Kant's  immediate 
successors  r»iuircs  from  the  postulant  for  initiation  willingness  to 
level se  his  customary  belieis  in  quasi-material  subjects  of  thought. 

But,  besides  removing  the  psychological  slag  which  clung  to 
Kant's  ideas  from  their  matrix  and  presenting  reason  as  the  active 
principle  in  the  formation  of  a  universe,  his  successors  carried  out 
with  far  more  detail,  and  far  more  enthusiasm  and  historical  scope, 
his  principle  that  in  reason  lay  the  a  priori  or  the  anticipation  of 
the  world,  moral  and  physical.  Not  content  with  the  barren  asser- 
tion that  the  nndcretandinyt  makes  nature,  and  that  we  can  construct 
science  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  reason  in  the  world, 
they  pfoceedc-d  to  show  how  the  thing  was  actually  done.  But 
to  do  so  tt'i  V  had  hrst  to  brush  away  a  stone  of  stumbling  which 
Kant  had  kit  in  the  way.  This  was  the  thing  as  it  is  by  itself 
and  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  it — the  something  which  we 
know,  when  and  as  we  know  it  not.  This  somewhat  is  what  Kant 
calls  a  limit-concept.  It  marks  only  that  we  feel  our  knowledge  to 
be  inadequate,  and  for  the  reason  that  there  may  be  another  species 
of  sensauon  than  ours,  that  other  beings  may  not  be  tied  by  the 
special  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  may  apprehend,  as  Plato  says, 
by  the  soul  itself  apart  from  the  senses.  But  this  limitation,  say 
the  successors  of  Kant,  rests  upon  a  misconception.  The  sense  of 
inad^uacy  is  only  a  condition  of  growing  knowledge  in  a  being 
subject  to  the  laws  i>f  space  and  time;  and  the  very  feeling  b  a 
proof  of  its  implicit  removal.  Look  at  reason  not  in  its  single 
temporal  manifestations  but  in  its  eternal  operation,  and  then  this 
universal  thouffht.  which  may  be  called  Cod,  as  the  scnse-con- 
ditioncd  reason  u  called  man,  becomes  the  veiy  breath  and  structure 
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of  the  world.  Thus  in  the  true  idea  of  things  there  is  no  irreducible 
residuum  of  matttr:  mind  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  at  once  the 
initial  postulate  and  the  final  truth  of  reality. 

In  various  ways  a  reaction  arose  against  this  absorption  of  every- 
thing in  reason.  In  richte  himself  the  source  of  being  is  primeval 
activity,  the  groundless  and  incomprehensible  deed-action  (That' 
Handlunf)  of  the  absolute  ego.  The  innermost  character  of  that 
eeoisan  infinitude  in  act  and  effort.  "  The  will  is  the  living  principle 
of  reason,"  he  says  again.  "  In  the  last  resort,"  says  bchellmg 
(1809),  in  his  Inguiries  into  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,  "  there 
is  no  other  being  out  wilt.  WoUtn  ist  Urscin  (will  is  primal  being) : 
and  to  this  alone  apply  the  predicates  fathomless,  eternal,  inde- 
pendent of  time,  scU-affirming.'*  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances  to  prove  that  idealism  was  never  without  a  protest  tnat 
there  is  a  heart  of  ejtistcnce,  life,  will,  action,  which  js  presupposed 
by  all  knowledge  and  i^  not  itself  amenable  to  explanation.  We 
may,  if  we  like,  call  this  element,  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  all  scientific  method,  irrational — will  instead  of  reason,  feeling 
rather  than  knowledge. 

It  is  under  the  banner  of  this  protest  against  rationalizing  idealism 
that  Schopenhauer  advances.  But  what  marks  out  his  armament 
is  its  pronounced  realism.  He  6ghts  with  the  weapons  of  physical 
doctrine  and  on  the  basis  of  the  materia!  earth.  He  Itnows  no  reason 
but  the  human,  no  intelligence  save  what  is  exhibited  by  the  animals. 
He  knows  that  both  animals  and  men  have  come  mto  existence 
within  assignable  limits  of  time,  and  that  there  was  an  anterior  age 
when  no  eye  or  ear  gathered  the  life  of  the  universe  into  perceptions. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  with  its  vehicle,  the  intellect,  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  certain  ner\e-organs  located  in  an  animal 
system;  and  its  function  is  onpnaH>^  only  to  present  an  ima^c  of 
tne  interconnexions  of  the  manifestations  external  to  the  individual 
organism,  and  so  to  give  to  the  Individual  in  a  partial  and  reflected 
form  that  feeling  with  other  things,  or  innate  sympathy,  which  it 
loses  as  organization  becomes  more  complex  ana  characteristic. 
Knowledge  or  intellect,  therefore,  is  only  the  surrogate  of  that  more 
intimate  unity  of  feeling  or  will  which  is  the  underlying  reality — the 
principle  of  ail  existence,  the  essence  of  all  manifestations,  inorganic 
and  organic.  And  the  perfection  of  reason  is  attained  when  man 
has  transcended  those  limits  of  individuation  in  which  his  know- 
ledge at  first  presents  him  to  himself,  when  by  art  he  has  risen  from 
single  objects  to  universal  types,  and  by  suffering  and  sacrifice  has 
penetrated  to  that  innermost  sanctuary  where  the  euthanasia  of 
consciousness  is  reached — the  blessedness  of  eternal  repose. 

In  substantials  the  theory  of  Schopenhauer  may  be  compared 
with  a  more  prosaic  statement  of  Herbert  Spencer  (modernizing 
_  Hume).    All  psychical  states  may.  according  to  him,  be 

&  opea'  treated  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  oeiween  the 
H^i^rt  organism  and  its  environment.  In  this  adjustment  the 
^caccr  J'J^^'^st  stage  is  taken  by  reflex  action  and  instinct,  where 
^^  '  the  cliange  of  the  organs  is  purely  automatic.  As  the 
external  complexity  increases,  this  automatic  regubrity  fails;  there 
is  only  an  incipient  excitation  of  the  nerves.  This  feeble  echo 
of  the  full  response  to  stimulus  is  an  idea,  which  is  thus  only 
another  word  for  imperfect  organization  or  adjustment.  But 
gradually  this  imperfect  correspondence  is  improved,  and  the  idea 

r asses  over  a^ain  into  the  state  of  unconscious  or  organic  memory, 
ntellcct,  in  snort,  is  only  the  consequence  of  insufficient  response 
betn'cen  stimulus  and  action.  Where  action  is  entirely  automatic, 
feeling  does  not  exist.  It  is  when  the  excitation  is  partial  only, 
when  It  does  not  inevitably  and  immediately  appear  as  action,  that 
we  have  the  appearance  of  intellect  in  the  gap.  The  chief  and 
fundamental  difference  between  Schopenhauer  and  Spencer  lies  in 
the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  this  adjustment  "  or  "  automatic 
action  "  the  name  of  will.  Will,  according  to  Mr  Spencer,  is  only 
another  aspect  of  what  is  reason,  memory  or  feeling — the  difference 
lying  in  the  fact  that  as  will  the  nascent  excitation  (ideal  motion)  is 
conceived  as  passing  into  complete  or  full  motion.  But  he  agrees 
with  Schopenhauer  in  basing  consciousness,  in  all  its  forms  of 
reason,  feeling  or  will,  upon  "automatic  movement— psychical 
change,"  from  which  consciousness  emerges  and  in  which  it  dis- 
appears. 

What  Schopenhauer  professed,  therefore,  is  to  have  dispelled 
the  claims  of  reason  to  priority  and  to  demonstrate  the  relativity 
j^  ig  and  limitation  of  science.     Science,  he  reminds  us,  is 

ttodtackM  ^^^^.  °"  *^"'''  inexplicabillties;  and  it*;  attempts  by 
otbia  theories  of   evolution    to   find    an    historical   origin    for 

sytttm,  humanity  in  rudimentary  matter  show  a  misconception 
of  the  problem.  In  the  successions  of  material  states 
there  can  nowhere  be  an  abwjlute  first.  The  true  origin  of  man,  as 
of  all  else,  is  to  be  sought  in  an  action  which  is  everlasting  and 
which  is  ever  present :  nee  te  guaesireris  extra.  There  is  a  source 
of  knowledge  within  us  by  which  we  know,  and  more  intimately 
than  we  can  ever  know  anything  external,  that  we  will  and  feel. 
That  is  the  first  and  the  highest  knowledge,  the  only  knowledge 
that  can  strictly  be  called  immediate;  and  to  ourselves  we  as  the 
subject  of  will  are  truly  the  "  immediate  object."  It  is  In  this 
sense  of  will — of  will  without  motives,  but  not  without  conscious- 
ness of  some  sort — that  reality  is  revealed.  Analogy  and  experi- 
ence make  us  assume  It  to  be  omnipresent.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  say 
will  means  (or  Schopenhauer  only  force.     2c  meuu  s  great  deal 


more;  and  it  is  his  contcnUon  that  what  the  Kientlst  calls  force 
is  really  will.  In  so  doing  he  is  only  following  the  line  predicted 
by  Kant'  and  anticipated  by  Leibnitz.  If  we  wish,  said  Kant,  to 
give  a  real  existence  to  the  thing  in  itself  or  the  noumenon  we  can 
only  do  so  by  investing  it  with  the  attributes  found  in  our  owa 
internal  sense,  viz.  with  thinking  or  something  analogous  thereto. 
It  is  thus  that  Fechncr  in  his  "  day-view  "  of  things  sees  in  plants 
and  planets  the  same  fundamental  "  soul  "  as  in  us — that  is.  "  one 
simple  being  which  appears  to  none  but  itself,  in  us  as  elsewhere 
wherever  it  occurs  self-luminous,  dark  for  every  other  eye,  at  the 
least  connecting  sensations  in  itself,  upon  which,  as  the  grade  of 
soul  mounts  higher  and  highei*,  there  is  constructed  the  conscious- 
ness of  higher  and  still  higher  relations."*  It  is  thus  that  Lotze 
declares'  that  "  behind  the  tranquil  surface  of  matter,  behind  its 
rigid  and  regular  habits  ot  behaviour,  we  are  forced  to  acek  the 
glow  of  a  hidden  spiritual  activity."  So  Schopenhauer,  but  in  a 
way  all  his  own,  finds  the  truth  of  things  In  a  will  which  is  indeed 
unaffected  by  conscious  motives  and  yet  cannot  be  separated  from 
some  faint  analogue  of  non'intellectual  consciousness. 

In  two  ways  Schopenhauer  has  influenced  the  world.  He  has 
shown  with  unusual  lucidity  of  expression  how  feeble  is  the  spon- 
tancity  of  that  intellect  which  is  so  highly  lauded,  and  how  over- 
powering the  sway  of  original  will  in  all  our  action.  He  thus  re- 
asserted realism,  whose  gospel  reads.  "  In  the  beginning  wasappetite, 
passion,  will,"  and  has  discredited  the  doctrinaire  belief  that  ideas 
nave  original  force  of  their  own.  This  creed  of  naturalism  is 
dangerous,  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  pessimism  it  implies  often 
degenerates  into  cynicism  and  a  cold-blooded  denial  that  there 
is  any  virtue  and  any  truth.  But  in  the  crash  of  established  creeds 
and  the  spread  of  political  indiffcrentism  and  social  di^ntegration 
it  is  probably  wise,  if  not  always  agreeable,  to  lay  bare  the  wounds 
under  which  humanity  suffers,  though  pride  would  prompt  their 
concealment.  But  Schopenhauer's  theory  has  anotner  side.  If 
it  is  daringly  realistic,  it  is  no  less  audacious  in  its  idealism.  The 
second  aspect  of  his  influence  is  the  doctrine  of  redemption  of  the 
soul  from  its  sensual  bonds,  first  by  the  medium  of  art  and  second 
by  the  path  of  renunciation  and  ascetic  life.  It  may  be  difficult 
in  each  case  to  draw  the  line  between  social  duty  and  individual 
perfection.  But  Schopenliauer  reminds  us  that  the  welfare  of 
society  is  a  temporal  and  subordinate  aim,  never  to  be  allowed  to 
dwarf  the  full  realization  of  our  ideal  being.  Man's  duty  is  un- 
doubtedIy_  to  join  in  the  common  service  of  sentient  beings;  but  his 
final  goal  Is  to  rise  above  the  tolls  and  comforts  of  the  visible  crcaturp 
into  the  vast  bosom  of  a  peaceful  Nirvana. 
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Zimmem,  Schoperthauer  and  his  Philosophy  (1877):  0.  Busch. 
A.  Schopenhauer  (1878);  K.  Peters,  Schopenhauer  als  Pkiiosoph 
(1883);  Kocber,  Sckopenhauers  Erlosungskhre  (1881),  and  Di* 
Philos.  A.  Schopenhauers  (1888).  More  recent  works  are:  T. 
Whittaker,  Schopenhauer  (1909);  G.  Simmel.  Schobmhauer  und 
Nietzsche  (1907);  F.  Paulsen.  Schopenhauer.  Jlamlel,  Mepkistothdts 
(1900).  three  studies  in  pessimism;   T.  Lorcnz.  Zur  EntwiciUuniS' 

{eschichU  der  Mctaphysik  Schopenhauers  (1897);  Mobius,  Sckoben- 
auer  (1899);  R.  Lchmann.  Schopenhauer  uttd  die  Entvitkeiang 
der  monisliscken  Wellanschauunz  (^1892);  and  Schobenkouer,  £i« 
Bcitrag  zur  Psychologie  der  Melaphystk  (1894);  Th.  Ribot,  La 
Pkilosophie  de  Schopenhauer  (gth  ed.,  1903):  H.  Bamberger,  Dm 
Tier  in  der  Philosophic  Schopen!tauers  (1897);  Kuno  Fischer, 
Schopenhauer  (in  the  Gesch.  d.  neuer.  Philos.,  1892);  R.  Bfittger, 
Das  Grundprobirm  der  Schopenhauersckm  Philos.  (1898) ;  W. 
Caldwell.  Schopenhauer's  System  (1896):  O.  Damm.  Sckopenhauers 
Ethik  im  Verkdltnis  tu  seiner  ErkennlnisUkre  (1898)  and  Sckoten- 
Itauers  Rechts-  und  Staatsphitosophie  (1901);  W.  Hauff.  Die  Vber- 
winduni  des  Schopenhauerscben  Pessimismus  durch  P.  Niettscke 
(1904);  M.  Kelly,  Kant's  Ethics  and  Schopenkauer's  criticism 
(1910).  (W.  W.;  X.) 

SCHOPPB,  CASPAR  (1576-1649),  German  controversialist 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Neumarkt  in  the  upper  Pabtinate 
on  the  27th  of  May  1576  and  studied  at  several  German  univer- 
sities. Having  become  a  convert  to  Roman  CalhoUcism  about 
1 599,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Pope  CIcmcnl  \TU.,  and,  even 

»  Kriixh  (Tmns.  An.il.),  bk,  ii.  Appendix.  ' 

«  Vber  die  Seelenfrage.  p.  9  (Leipzig.  1861).         ^^  ** 
•  i/UmbMMw.  L  40a  (aod  cd.). 
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ia  an  l<e  of  violent  pohmlcs,  disHnguished  hinuelf  by  the 
vitiilcace  of  his  writings  against  the  Protestants.  He  became 
iavolved  io  a  conttoTersjr  with  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  fomerly 
his  istiinate  friend,  and  others,  wrote  EctUticstieut  oucfmlali 
JacM  retis  tpfnitm  (t6i  i),  an  attack  upon  James  I.  of  Engbnd; 
and  in  CJat^atm  Mli  x*ri  (1619)  urged  tlie  Catholic  princes 
to  wage  war  upon  the  Protestants.  About  1607  Schoppe  entered 
the  service  of  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Styria,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  U.,  who  found  hlni  very  useful  in  rebutting 
the  arguments  of  the  Protestants,  and  who  sent  him  on  several 
diplomatic  errands.  According  to  Pierre  Bayle,  he  was  almost 
killed  by  some  Englishmen  at  Madrid  in  i6r4,  and  again  fearing 
for  his  life  he  left  Germany  for  Italy  in  1617,  afterwards  taking 
part  in  an  attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  Schoppe,  as  the  long  list 
of  his  writings  shows,  knew  alio  something  of  grammar  and 
philosophy,  and  had  an  excellent  acquuntance  with  Latin. 
Bis  chief  work  is,  perhaps,  his  Grammalica  philosaphica  (Milan, 
1618).  Schoppe  died  at  Fadua  on  the  igth  of  November  1649. 
In  hb  Ufe  0}  Sir  Henry  WsUim  Izaac  Walton,  calling  him  Jasper 
Scioppius,  refers  to  Schoppe  as  "  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit  and 
a  malicions  pen," 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  he  wrote  De  arte  critua  (1507); 
Dt  Aniiekrislo  (1603);  Pro  auclmlait  adesiae  in  dtadtndis  fiti 
umUttttiiij  liicUus;  Scalitir  kjpcMymuus  (1607),  a  virulent 
attack  on  Scali(er;  and  latterly  tin  anti-jeuiitical  worlca,  flareUtim 
/esuUicum  (l6j3) ;  Uysltria  patrum  jesuUorum  (1633) :  and  Arcana 
lecietoHs  Jesu  (1635).  For  a  fuller  list  of  his  writings  see  J.  P. 
Nic^fon  Iflmoins,  (I7'7-I745).  See  also  C  Nisaid,  Let  Cladialairs 
il  is  rtpmUiqm  ia  ItUra  (Pans,  l8«0). 

SCBORL,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  coane  black 
varieties  of  tourmaline  (;.c.).  The  schorl  rocks  are  crystalline 
aggregates  of  quartz  and  tourmaline.  They  are  granular  and 
massive,  not  banded  or  foliated  as  a  rule,  grey  of  various  shades, 
the  darkest  coloured  being  roost  rich  in  schorl.  Some  are  very 
fine  grained,  but  in  most  cases  the  individual  crystals  ace  easily 
discernible  with  the  unaided  eye.  They  are  hard,  splintery, 
and  very  resistant  to  weathering.  Veined,  brecciated,  porous 
and  banded  varieties  occur,  but  are  less  common  than  the 
granular  massive  rocks. 

Schorl  rocks  occur  practically  always  in  association  with 
tourmaline-beering  granites.  Most  of  them  are  of  igneous 
origin  and,  though  there  may  be  a  few  which  are  direct  products 
of  consolidation  from  a  plutonic  magma,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  originate  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapours  on 
granites,  porphyries  and  other  rocks.  All  magmas  contain 
vaponn  in  solution  and  give  them  oS  more  or  less  readily  as 
they  crystallize.  Water,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(or  chlorides)  are  the  commonest  dissolved  substances,  but 
fiuorinc,  boron,  lithium  and  phosphoric  acid  occur  also,  and  as 
they  pass  outwards  these  last  may  act  on  the  surrounding 
rocks,  probably  still  at  a  high  temperature  and  produce  minerals 
of  a  special  kind.  This  action  is  said  to  be  pneumatolytic. 
Tourmaline  contains  boron  and  6ourine,  hence  the  presence 
ti  these  elements  in  the  emanations  from  the  granite  may  be 
assumed.  Schorl  rocks  often  also  contain  varieties  of  white 
mica  which  are  rich  in  fluorine  and  lithium;  in  addition  apatite 
is  usually  present.  Lastly,  many  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
contain  tinstone  or  are  associated  with  tin-bearing  vebis,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  ores  of  this  metal  were  brought  up  in  solu- 
tion as  fluorides  or  chlorides  and  deposited  in  the  situations 
where  now  they  are  found. 

-  Along  the  sides  of  fissures,  through  which,  no  doubt,  the  gases 
ascended,  the  granite  is  converted  into  schorl  rock  for  a  distance 
ranging  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  Kveral  feet,  and  vein-like 
fii'ifs  of  grey  schorl  rock  branching  and  uniting  are  thus  produced, 
la  other  places  considerable  areas  of  granite  are  chan^  in  this 
way,  principally  near  the  margin  of  the  granite,  and  an  interrupted 
belt  of  this  kind  of  rock  encircles  some  of  the  larg;er  outcrops  of 
ITsnite  in  Cornwall.  A  similar  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  treisrn 
W-*.),  the  aggregate  of  cjuarta  and  white  mica  commonly  found  in 
ssseciatioa  with  tin-bearing  granites;  there  are  complete  gradations 
between  schorl  rock  and  greiscn.^  according  to  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  white  mica  and  tourmaline  which  may  be  present  in  each 
specimen.  Another  mineral  which  is  produced  by  the  pneumato- 
lytic altarstiea  of  granit*  is  topaz  (a  ulicate  aad  fluoride  of  alu- 


minium); an  agvreeate  of  quartz  and  topaz  is  called  topss-fels  or 
topii  rock  and  is  largely  developed  in  some  of  the  titt-nUning 
districts  of  Germany,  though  not  found  in  Cornwall. 

As  might  be  eupdcted  every  stage  of  the  conversion  of  granite 
into  schorl  rock  can  be  found.  Tourmaline  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  an  original  constituent  of  the  granite,  but  most  of  it  ia  of 
new  (ormation  and  must  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the 
biotite  and  the  felspar  of  the  original  rack,  both  ol  these  mioenls 
having  disappeared  when  the  metamorphosis  was  complete.  It  a 
commonly  found  that  the  schorl  is  of  a  Drown  colour  in  the  interior 
of  the  crystals  but  blue  at  the  edges;  probably  the  brown  is  primary 
,  or  has  been  derived  fram  bwdte.  but  the  blue  prindpally  from  the 
replacement  of  felspar.  The  lock  known  as  luxuUianlte,  obtained 
near  Lu\ullian  village  in  Cornwall  and  used  aa  an  omamental  stone 
for  the  sarcophagus  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  monument  in 
Si  Paul's  Cathedral,  u  a  tourmaline  granite  in  which  the  replacement 
ol  biotite  and  felspar  by  quaru  and  tourmaline  can  be  seen  in 
progress.  The  new  tourmaline  is  in  fine  pointed  needle*  which  have 
a  stellate  or  divergent  arrangement,  and  is  embedded  in  quarts: 
often  these  needles  are  pUnted  on  the  Surface  of  corroded  crystals 
of  primary  brown  sehon.  This  rock  still  contains  a  good  deal  of 
flesh-coloured  felspar  in  large  porphyritlc  crystals  which  contrast 
well  with  the  dark  matrix  and  pve  polished  soecimens  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  In  the  completely  altered  acboH  locka 
there  are  rarely  needles  of  tourmaline,  but  this  mineral  occurs  as 
irregular  grains  minjjled  in  varying  proporU)iM  with  small  crystals 
of  quartz.  In  nearly  all  casta  the  ttrucSl  of  the  granite  has 
vanished,  but  at  Trevalnn,  St  Austell,  and  oSer  plans  m  Connnit 
there  are  schori  rocks  which  contain  white  paeudomorpbs  ot quart* 
after  porphyritic  crystals  of  orthodase. 

In  porphyries  of  "  elvans  **  tourmalinlzation  also  is  frequent, 
though  not  so  common  as  gidiening.  Veins  of  quartz  with  stellate 
schorl  needles  may  be  seen  spreading  through  the  grouddmass  or 
when  this  has  liccn  previously  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz 
and  hnc  scaly  white  mica,  the  porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar  alone 
may  be  replaced  by  bunches  of  tourmaline  embedded  in  quartz. 
Tinstone  often  makta  its  appearance  in  these  rocks  eitb^  in  small 
cr>-stals  enclosed  in  quaru  or  liniag  fissures  and  cavities  l^t  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  rock  in  solution. 

The  same  process  goes  on  also  in  sedimentary  rocks;  a  felspathic 
sandstone  may  yield  a  schorl  rock  which  can  haraly  be  distingaisfaed 
from  one  derived  from  a  fine-grained  granite.  In  shales  brown 
tourmaline  is  often  deposited  ia  the  vidttityof  fissures,  and  the  whole 
mass  may  be  converted  into  a  hard  splintery  aggregate  of  quartz 
nnd  schorl  (often  containing  also  nitile  and  tinstone).  But  these 
rocks  are  always  banded,  like  the  original  slate;  their  original 
structures  (bedding  and  cleavage)  are  probably  never  completely 
effaced  and  the  ultimate  product  has  been  called  schorl^chist 
(tourmaline  hornfcls,  comubianite). 

The  stanniferous  veins  wMch  In  large  numbers  Intersect  the 
eranites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  the  slates  aiound  them,  and 
have  yielded  a  large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin  consist  mostly 
of  quartz,  tourmaline  and  chlorite  (with  varying  proportions  of 
cassiteritc).  The  veinstones  are  typically  very  fine  grained,  hard 
and  dark  blue  or  d.irk  green  in  colour.  'The  green  varieties  contaiit 
much  chlorite,  the  blue  are  richer  in  tourmaline,  and  both  kinds 
are  known  to  the  miners  a*  "  peach."  Eaaentially  aqueous  deposits 
in  lines  of  fissure,  these  rocks  show  that  quartz  and  tourmaline  were 
carried  up  in  hot  solutions  at  a  late  period  in  the  cooling  of  the 
granite,  and  the  changes  above  described  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  these  solutions  as  they  spread  outwards  through  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Their  tourmaline  crystala  are  very  snull  and  usually  <w 
dark-blue  shades,  but  owing  to  repeated  movements  of  the  walls 
ofthc  veins  the  ore  deposits  have  sometimes  an  intricate  history,  as 
microscopic  studies  show  that  the  first  infillings  of  the  fissures  have 
been  broken  up  and  cemented  together  again  by  a  later  material  of 
slightly  different  character.  (J.  S.  F.) 

SCHOTTISCHE,  the  Geman  for  "  Scottish,"  a  name  given 
to  a  dance,  dcr  schoUitcMe  Tata,  introduced  into  England  about 
1850.  It  was  a  form  of  polka,  with  two  figures.  The  "  High- 
land  Schottische  "  is  a  lively  duioa  feaembling  a  fling.  What 
is  known  as  the  "  bam  dance"  tns  fint  known  In  America 
as  the  "  MiUtary  Schottische." 

SCHOULER,  JAMBS  (1839-  ),  Ainerican  lawyer  and 
historian,  was  born  in  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  20th  of  March  1839,  the  Ion  ti  WHliam  Schouler 
(1814-1872),  who  from  1847  to  1853  edited  the  BesltH  Atlas, 
one  of  the  leading  Whig  journals  of  New  England.  The  son 
graduated  at  Harvard  ia  18S9,  studied  law  in  Boston  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  i86z.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
Washington,  where  for  three  years  he  published  the  Uniltd 
Stales  Jurist.  After  his  return  to  Boston,  In  1874,  he  devoted 
himself  to  office  practice  and  to  literary  punulta.  He  was  a 
lecturer  in  the  law  school  of  Boston  UnlverBity  between  1885 
and  1903,  a  non-rcsideat  profeisoT  aad  Icctuier  is  tiie  National 
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Univeiuty  Law  School,  Wuhington,  D.C.,  in  1887-190Q,  and 
a  lecturer  on  American  history  and  constitutional  law  at  Johns 
Hopluns  University  in  1891-1908.  In  1896-1897  be  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Historical  Association.  His  legal  treatises 
are  The  Law  of  Domtslic  JUlatums  (1870),  Tke  La»  oj  Permal 
Proptrty  (1871-1876;  new  ed.,  1907),  Tk*  Lam  «/  Baitmmts 
(1880),  Tkt  Lam  of  Bxeculon  and  Aiministralors  (1883),  Tke 
Lawof  Hutband  and  Wife  (i88>)  and  The  Law  of  Wills  (1910). 
He  is  best  known,  however,  as  an  historian;  bis  most  important 
work  being  a  HUtory  of  the  United  States  wider  Ike  Constitution, 
1789-186$  (6  vols.,  i88&-t899).  Among  his  other  publications 
are  A  Life  of  Thomas  Jejferson  (1893);  Historical  Briefs  (1896), 
containing  a  biography  of  Mr  Schouler;  Constitutional  Studies, 
Stale  and  Federal  (1897);  a  brief  Life  of  Alrrandrr  Hamillan 
(1901);  Americans  of  jyji  (1906);  and  litals  of  (fa  Sefublie 

(J908). 

SCHRADBR,  EBERBABD  (1836-1908),  German  orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Bnmswick  on  the  7th  of  January  1836,  and  educated 
at  Gfittingen  under  Ewald.  In  1858  he  took  a  university  prize 
for  a  treatise  on  the  Ethiopian  languages,  and  in  1863  became 
professor  of  theology  at  ZQrich.  Subs«iuently  he  occupied 
chain  at  Giessen  (1S70)  and  Jena  (1873),  and  finally  beome 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Berlin.  Though  he  turned 
first  to  biblical  research,  his  chief  achievements  were  in  the 
field  of  Assyriology,  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer  in  Germany  and 
acquired  an  international  leputaticm.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  1908. 

His  publlcatioiis  include:  Slniien  xur  KrilH  md  BrUirmz  itr 
UUixlum  VrtescUchU  (1863);  the  8th  edition  of  De  Wette'i  Ein- 
lettuni  in  das  Atte  Testament  (1869) ;  Die  assyr.'babyl.  Keilinschriften 
(l87»J;  Die  Keilinschriften  ufii  ias  AII._Test.  {187a:  3rd  ed. 
by  Zimmcm  and  Winckler,  *  " 

schichtsforschuni  (1B78);  Die 
notes, 
Knltnr  , 
BiUiothth  (1^77)' 

SCHHSIBBR.  UDT  CHARLOTTE  BLI2ABETB  (i8tJ- 
189s),  better  known  as  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  Welsh  scholar 
and  oonnoiaaeur  of  diina,  daughter  of  Albemarle  Bertie,  9th 
earl  of  Lindsey,  was  bom  at  Uffington  House,  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  X9th  of  May  iSii.  She  married  in  1833  Sir  Josiah  John 
Guest,  manager  and  afterwaixls  owner  of  the  Dowlais  iron- 
works near  Merthyr  TydviL  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  studied 
the  Welsh  language  and  literature,  and  published  (3  vols., 
1838-1849)  The  Uabinogion,  from  the  Llyfr  Coch  0  Hergest,  and 
other  ancient  Welsh  Uanuscripts,  miih  an  En^isk  translation 
and  notes.  A  second  edition  without  the  Welsh  text  appeared 
in  1877,  and  in  1881  Tke  Boy's  Mabinopan;  being  Ike  earliest 
Wdsk  fillet  of  King  Arlknr  in  the  foment  KM  Book  of  Hergest, 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  S.  Lanier.  Sir  Josiah  Guest  died 
in  1853,  and  Lady  Charlotte  married  in  1855  Charles  Schreiber, 
H.P.  for  Cheltenham  and  Poole.  She  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  English  porcehun  and  china,  now  in  the  South  Kensmgton 
Museum,  another  of  fans  and  fan  leaves,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  third  of  playing  cards,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  On  lUl  three  subjects  she  left  elaborate 
treatises.  She  died  on  the  Tsth  of  January- 1895  at  Canford 
Manor,  Doiiet,  at  the  house  of  her  eldest  son  Ivor  Guest,  Boron 
Wimbome. 

Editions  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  Mabino^on 
are  in  Tke  Temple  Classics  (1903),  Tke  Welsh  Uhrary  (1903],  &c 

SCHKEIBERHAU,  a  village  and  climatic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Zacken  in  the  Riesengebiige,  1900  ft.  above  the 
sea,  16  m.  S.W.  from  Hiischtierg  by  the  railway  to  GrOnlhaL 
Pop.  (1905}  4994.  It  has  two  Roman  Catbolicand  two  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  and  works  for  the  making  and  polishing  of  glass. 
It  is  a  popular  resort,  being  visited  by  about  >o,ooo  visitois 
annually. 

See  Kloidt,  Schrevberkau  im  RiesengiUrge  (Breslau,  1893). 

8CHREYER,  ADOLF  (1838-1899),  German  painter,  was  bom 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  studied  art  first  at  the  Staedel 
Institute  in  his  native  town,  and  then  at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and 
Ditasddorf;  but  he  formed  his  style  in  Paris,  whilst  he  found  bis 


favourite  subjects  in  his  travels  in  the  East.  He  first  acoom- 
panied  Prince  Thum  and  Taxis  tlirough  Hungary,  Walladlia, 
Russia  and  Turkey;  then,  in  1854,  he  followed  the  Austrian 
army  across  the  Wallachian  frontier.  In  1856  be  went  to  Ecypt 
and  Syria,  and  in  1861  to  Algiers.  In  1862  he  settled  in  Paris, 
but  returned  to  Germany  in  1S70;  and  settled  at  Cronberg  neat 
Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1899.  Schreyer  was,  and  is  still, 
especially  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  bones,  of  peasant  life  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of  battle  inddats.  His  work 
is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  equine  draughtsmanship,  and  for 
the  artist's  power  of  observation  and  forceful  statement;  and  has 
found  particular  favour  among  French  and  American  collectors. 
Of  his  battle-pictures  there  are  two  at  the  Schwerin  Gallery, 
and  others  in  the  collection  of  Count  Mensdorff-Pouilly  and  in  the 
Raveni  Gallery,  Berlin.  His  painting  of  a  "  Charge  of  Artillery 
of  Imperial  Guard  "  was  formerly  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  owns  three  of  Schreyer's 
oriental  paintings:  "  Abaitdoned,"  "  Arabs  on  the  March  " 
and  "  Arabs  making  a  ditour  ";  and  many  of  his  best  pictures 
are  in  the  Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  J.  J.  Astor,  W.  Astor,  A. 
Belmont,  and  W.  Walters  collections.  At  the  Kunsthalle  in 
Hamburg  is  his  "Wallachian  Transport  Train,"  and  at  the 
^taedel  Institute,  FraiUtfort,  are  two  of  his  Wallachian  scenes. 

SCHRIJVER,  PETER  (is76-r66o),  Dutch  author,  better  known 
as  ScuvEanis,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  on  the  12th  of  January 
1576.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he 
formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Daniel  Heinsius.  He  belonged  to 
the  party  of  Oldenbameveldt  and  GiQtius,  and  brought  down  the 
displeasure  of  the  government  by  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in 
honour  of  their  friend  Hoogerbeets.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  Leiden,  but  in  t650  he  became  blind,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  his  son's  house  at  Oudewater,  where  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  April  1660. 

lie  is  best  known  as  a  scholar  by  his  notes  on  Martial,  Auionius. 
the  Pervigitium  Veneris:  editions  of  the  poems  of  Scaligcr  (Leiden. 
1615),  of  the  Df  re  mUitari  of  Vegetius  Renatus,  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  (P.  Scrt.^rii  ceUeclanea  veterum  tragicorum,  1631),  &c.  His 
Opira  antcdMa.  ihilolegica,  ei  poetica  (Utrecht,  1738)  were  edited 
by  A.  H.  Wc-ti  rhovius,  and  his  Neaerduilscke  CedUkten  (1738) 
bv  S.  Dockcs.  1 1:  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Holland:  B''avia  lUustrata  (4  parts,  l.cidrn,  1609);  Carta 
kuitottsihe  Bgickryviugke  ier  Neiertaadscker  Oorlogen  (1613);  /»• 
Jcrioris  Ctrmauiae  .  .  .  kistoria  (1611,  4  parts):  Besehrypingiu  van 
Out  Batavien  (Arnheini,  1613J;  Het  ouat  gimtsche  Ckronycxicn  van 
HoUandt,  edited  by  him,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1663: 
Prindpes  Hellaniiae  Zehndiae  et  Frtsiae  (Haaricm,  1650},  translated 
(1678)  into  Dutch  by  Pieter  Brugman. 

See  Peerllcamp,  Vitae  Beltarum  qui  latina  carmsna  scripsenmt 
(Bmsscis,  1833),  and  J.  H.  Hoeufft,  Parnassus  latint-helgicui 
(Amsterdam,  1819). 

SCHRODER,  FRIEDRICH  LUSWIO  (1744-1816),  German 
actor,  manager  and  dramatist,  was  bora  in  Schwerin  on  the  3rd 
of  November  1744.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  his  mother,  Sophie 
Charbtte  Schrtidcr  (1714-1793),  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  joining  a  theatrical  company  toured  with  success  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  Subsequently  she  married  Konrad  Ernst  Acker- 
mann  and  appeared  with  his  company  in  many  German  cities, 
finally  settling  in  Hamburg.  Young  Schr5der  early  showed 
considerable  talent,  but  his  childhood  was  rendered  so  unhappy 
by  his  stepfather  that  he  ran  away  from  home  and  learnt  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  rejoined  his  parents,  however,  in  1759, 
and  became  an  actor.  In  1764  he  appeared  with  the  Ackermann 
company  in  Hamburg,  playing  leading  comedy  parts;  but  these 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  tragic  rdles  in  which  he  became  famous. 
These  included  Hamlet,  Lear  and  Philip  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos. 
After  Ackermann's  death  in  1771  Schr5der  and  his  mother  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Hamburg  theatre,  and  he  began  to 
write  plays — largely  adaptations  from  the  English,  making  his 
first  success  with  the  comedy  Die  Arglistige.  In  1780  he  left 
Hamburg,  and  after  a  tour  with  his  wife,  Anna  Christina  Hart, 
a  former  pupil,  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Court  theatre  in 
Vieima.  In  i785Schrtideragaintookover  his  Hamburg  manage* 
ment  and  conducted  the  theatre  with  marked  ability  until  his 
retirement  in  1798.  The  Hamburg  theatre  again  falling  into 
decay,  the  master  was  once  mote  summoned  to  ssait  in  its 
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icbiUHtstkin,  tnd  ia  iSii  lie  Rtnraed  to  it  for  One  yeu*.  He 
died  on  the  jrd  of  September  1816.  As  an  actor  SebiMer  wts 
the  &nt  to  depart  from  the  stilted  style  of  former  tngedians; 
■s  a  manager  he  raised  the  standard  of  plays  presented  and  first 
brought  Shakespeare  before  the  German  public  Schtttder's 
Dramatisckt  Wtrke,  with  an  Introduction  by  Tiecit,  were  publidicd 
in  four  volumes  (Berlin,  1831). 

See  B.  Litzmann,  rrUiridt  Lmillf  Sduridtw  (Hatsbnrt,  \tf»~ 
1894):  R-  Btum  in  the  AUtmtintt  TkcaUr-Uxtlum  (Ukp);  *ad 
Bniiiier,  Pritiriek  Laimii  Sehridtr  (Leipiif ,  1864). 

MHBAliBA.  aWHIB  (1781-1868},  Germao  actress,  was  bom 
at  Paderbofii  on  the  sjrd  of  February  1781,  the  daughter  of  ac 
actor,  Gottfried  BUrger.  She  made  her  first  appeamice  in  opera 
at  St  Petenbois,  in  1793.  On  Kotsebue's  recommendation  she 
•a*  engaged  for  the  Vienna  Court  theatre  ia  i;«8,  and  hen  aad 
IB  Ho^ch  and  Hambaig  she  won  gieat  successes  in  tcagic  lAlcs 
Glee  Made  Stuart,  PhUte,  Metope,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Isabella  in 
Ttt  Briit '«/  Uetrino,  which  gave  her  the  tcpuutioa  of  being 
"  the  German  Siddons."  She  retired  in  1840  and  lived  in  Augs- 
burg and  Munich  until  her  death  on  the  ssth  of  February  1S68. 
She  had  martMd,  in  1795,  an  actor,  StoUmers  (properly  Smsts), 
from  whom  she  separated  in  t799.  In  1804  she  married  the 
tenor  Fiiedikh  SchrOdet,  and  on  his  death  in  1815,  an  actor, 
Konat.  Mote  Schroder's  eldest  daughter  was  the  opera  singer, 
Wilhdmine  Devrient-SchrMer  (f.r.). 

See  Ph.  Schmidt,  Sopki*  Sckrodtr  (Vienna,  1870):  also  Dot 
Ltxikon  d«r  dtutschtr  BuJtnen-Angehdngen. 

ICBROOER  -  OEVBIENT,  WILBELHIKB  (1804-181S0), 
German  operatic  singer,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  December  1804, 
in  Hamburg,  being  the  daughter  of  the  actress,  Sophie  Schroder 
(1781-1868).  Her  first  impersonation  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
as  Arida  in  Schiller's  translation  of  Racine's  PhHn,  and  In 
i8>i  she  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  Pamina  in 
Mozart's  ZauberftH*  that  her  future  career  in  opera  was  assured. 
In  i(s3  she  married  Karl  Devrient,  but  was  separated  from  him 
in  i8a8,  afterward*  making  two  other  marriages.  Ueanwhile 
she  had  maintained  her  popularity  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere. 
She  made  her  first  Paris  appearance  in  1830,  and  she  sang  in 
London  in  1833  and  1837.  As  a  singer  she  combined  a  rare 
quality  of  tone  with  dramatic  intensity  of  expression,  which  was 
as  remarkable  on  the  concert  platform  u  in  opera.  She  died 
in  Cobutg  on  the  >6th  of  January  i860. 

See  E.  von  GlUroer,  Erinnerunttn  an  WUMmtne  SckroJtr-Darienl 
fLetpsig,  1862);  and  A.  von  Wolzogen,  WtilutmtHe  Schr&dtr- 
OenenI  (l.eipsig,  1863). 

SCHKOTBH,  JOHANir  BIBHOHTHUS  (i745-t8i6),  German 
astronomer,  was  born  st  Erfurt  on  the  30th  of  August  1745. 
Having  studied  law  at  GOttingen,  he  became  chief  magistrate 
at  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  in  1788.  Here  be  buOt  an 
observatory,  and,  equipped  In  1785  by  a  7-(t.  reflector  by 
Herschel,  and  later  by  a  13-ft.  reflector  by  Johann  Gottlieb 
Ftiedrich  Schrader  of  Kiel,  be  made  his  famdns  observations 
on  the  surface  features  of  the  moon  and  planets.  His  work 
was  ruined  in  1813  by  the  French  under  Vandamme,  who 
destroyed  his  books,  writings  and  observatory;  he  never 
recovered  from  the  catastrophe,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  August 
1816. 

SCHQBART,  CHRISTIAN  FRIBDRICH  DAIHEL  (1739-1791), 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Obersontheim  in  Swabia  (now  the 
kin^om  of  Wllrttemberg)  on  the  >4th  of  March  1739,  and 
entered  the  university  of  Eriangcn  in  1738  as  a  student  of  theo- 
logy. He  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  after  two  years'  stay  was 
summoned  home  by  his  parents.  After  attempting  to  earn  s 
Bveliliood  as  private  tutor  and  as  assistant  preacher,  his  musical 
talents  gained  him  the  appointment  of  organist  in  Geislingen, 
and  (ulMequently  in  Ludwigshurg;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  wild  life  and  blasphemy,  which  found  expression  in  a  parody 
ol  the  litany,  he  was  expelled  the  country.  He  then  visited  in 
torn  Heilbronn,  Mannheim,  Munich  and  Augsburg.  In  the  last- 
lamed  town  he  made  a  considerable  stay,  began  his  Dculstht 
Ckrtnik  (1774-1778)  and  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  reciting  from 
the  latest  works  of  prominent  poets.  Owing  to  a  bitter  attack 
upon  the  Jesuits,  he  was  expelled  from  Augsbuiig  and  fled  to  Uhn, 


where  he  was  artcMed  in  rnt  uid  oonfised  tn  the  forttesa  of 
Hehenasperg.  Here  he  met  with  lenient  treatment,  and  he 
beguiled  the  time  by  a  study  of  mystical  works  and  in  compos- 
ing poetry.  His  SSmUidu  CtdiekU  appeared  in  two  volumes  at 
Stuttgart  In  I78j-t786  (new  edition  by  G.  Hanff,  Leipzig,  1884, 
in  Redam's  Unitersal-BiUielhek);  in  this  collection  most  of  the 
pieces  are  characterised  by  the  bombast  of  the  "  Sturm  und 
Dtang"pcTiod.  Hewaasetat  Ubertyln  I787,at  theinstanceof 
Ftederick  the  Great,  Ung  of  Ptusna,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  Hymnus  atrf  PrUinek  im  Onastn.  Schubart  was  now 
appointed  musical  director  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  continued  his  DetUakt  Ckmtik  and  began  bis 
autobiography,  SckuharU  Ltieit  tmi  Ctrinntmiai  (9  vols., 
1791-1793),  but  before  its  completion  he  died  at  Stuttgairt  on  the 
loth  of  Ortober  1791.  Kis  Cuttmnuift  Sdrijlmmii  ScMcladi 
appeared  in  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1839-1840). 

See  D.  F.  Strauss,  Sclnbartt  Zelm  tn  ttioen  BrMm  (t  vols., 
1849;  and  ed.,  187*);  G.  HanS,  CkiitUan  DmU  SekuiaH  (i8«s)i 
and  E.  Nigde,  Ant  Sdmiarts  Ubtn  md  Wirlum  (1888}. 

SCRITBERT,  FRAXZ  nTBR  (i  797-1898),  German  composer, 
was  bom  on  the  31st  of  Jsnnary  1797,  in  the  Himmdpfortgrund, 
a  small  suburb  of  ^%tma.  His  father,  Franz,  son  of  a  Moravian 
peasant,  was  a  parish  schoolmaster;  his  mother,  Eltaabeth  Fits, 
had  befote  her  marriage  been  cook  in  a  Vieimese  family.  Of  their 
fourteen  chQdien  nine  died  in  infancy;  the  others  were  Ignaa 
(b.  1784),  Ferdinand  (b.  1794),  Kart  (b.  1796),  Franz  and  a 
daughter  Theresa  (b.  tSoi),  The  bither,  a  man  of  worth  and 
integrity,  possessed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
school,  in  the  Lichtenthal,  was  well  attended.  He  was  also  a  fair 
amateur  musician,  and  transmitted  his  own  measure  of  skill 
to  his  two  elder  sons,  Ignaz  and  FerdinaiuL 

At  the  age  of  five  Schubert  began  to  receive  regular  instruction 
from  his  father.  At  six  be  entered  the  Lichtenthal  school  whera 
be  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  About  the  same 
time  his  musical  education  began.  His  father  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  violin,  his  brother  Ignaz  the  rudiments  of  the 
pianoforte.  At  seven,  having  outstripped  these  simple  teacbers, 
he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Michael  Holzer,  the  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Lichtenthal  Church.  Holzer's  lessons  seem  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  expressions  of  admiration,  and  the 
boy  gained  more  from  a  friendly  joiner's  apprentice,  who  used  to 
take  him  to  a  neighbouring  pianoforte  warehouse  and  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  practi^g  on  a  better  instrument  than  the  poor 
home  could  aSonl.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  early  train- 
ing was  the  more  serious  as,  at  that  time,  a  composer  had  little 
chance  of  success  unless  he  could  appeal  to  the  pubUc  as  a  per- 
former, and  for  tlib  the  meagre  education  was  never  sufiident. 

In  October  r8o8  he  was  received  as  a  scholar  at  the  Convict, 
which,  under  Salieri's  direction,  had  become  the  chief  musie- 
school  of  Vienna,  and  which  had  the  spedal  office  of  training  the 
choristers  for  the  Court  Chapel.  Here  he  remained  until  nearly 
seventeen,  profiting  little  by  the  direct  instruction,  which  wa* 
almost  as  careless  as  that  given  to  Haydn  at  St  Stephen's, 
but  much  by  the  practices  of  the  school  orchestra,  and  by  assod- 
ation  with  congenial  comrades.  Many  of  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  his  after  life  were  among  his  schoolfellows:  Spaun  and  Stadler 
and  Holzapfel,  and  a  score  of  others  who  helped  him  out  of  their 
slender  pocket-money,  bought  him  music-paper  which  be  could 
not  buy  for  himself,  and  gave  him  loyal  support  and  encourage- 
ment. It  was  at  the  Convict ,  too,  that  he  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  overtures  and  symphonies  of  Mozart— there  is  as  yet  no 
mention  of  Beethoven— and  between  them  and  U^ter  pieces, 
and  occasional  visits  to  the  opera,  he  began  to  lay  for  himself 
some  foundation  of  musical  knowledge. 

Meanwhile  his  genius  was  already  showing  itself  in  composition. 
A  pianoforte  fantasia,  thirty-two  close-written  pages,  is  dated 
April  S-May  t,  1810:  then  followed,  in  i8:i,  three  long  vocal 
pieces  written  upon  a  plan  which  Zumsteeg  had  popularized, 
together  with  a  "  quintet-overture,"  a  string  quartet,  a  second 
pianoforte  fantasia  and  a  number  of  songs.  His  essay  in 
chamber-music  is  noticeable,  since  we  leara  that  at  the  time 
a  regular  quartet-party  was  esubtiahedat  his  home  "  on  Sondayt 
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and  holi<Uy(,"  in'  wUcb  hii  two  biotlKn  pUytd  the  violin,  his 
{athei  the  'cello  end  Franz  hinueU  the  viola.  It  wu  the  first 
Serm  of  that  amateur  orchestra  Cor  which,  in  later  yean,  many  of 
bis  compositions  were  written.  During  the  remainder  of  bis 
stay  at  the  Convict  he  wrote  a  good  deal  more  chamber-music, 
several  songs,  some  nuKellaneous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
tad,  among  bis  more  ambitious  efforts^  a  KyrU  and  Salve  Repna, 
an  octet  for  wind  instruments — said  tocommemorate  tbedeatb  of 
his  mother,  which  toolc  place  in  i8i  i — a  cantata,  words  and  music, 
for  his  father's  name-day  in  1813,  and  the  closing  work  of  his 
school-life,  his  first  qrmpbony. 

At  the  end  of  1813  he  left  the  Convict,  and,  to  avoid  mUitaiy 
service,  entered  his  father's  school  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  class. 
For  over  two  years  be  endured  the  drudgery  of  the  work,  which, 
we  are  told,  be  performed  with  very  indifferent  success.  There 
were,  however,  other  interests  to  compensate.  He  took  private 
lessons  from  Salieri,  who  annoyed  him  with  accusations  of 
plagiarism  from  Haydn  and  Moiart,  but  who  did  more  for  his 
training  than  any  of  bis  other  teachers;  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  family  named  Grob,  whose  daughter  Therese 
was  a  good  unger  and  a  good  comrade;  he  occupied  every 
moment  of  leisure  with  rapid  and  voluminous  composition.  His 
first  opera — Da  TeuJeU  LmtscUtss — and  his  fast  Mass — in 
F  major — were  both  written  in  1814,  and  to  the  same  year  belong 
three  string  quartets,  many  smaller  instrumental  pieces,  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  in  Bt>  and  seventeen  songs,  which 
include  such  masterpieces  as  Da  Tauchtr  and  Crttchtn  am  Spintt- 
rade.  But  even  this  activity  is  far  outpaced  by  that  oi  the 
annul  mirabilis  iSrs.  In  this  year,  despite  his  school-work,  his 
lessons  with  Salieri  and  the  many  distractions  of  Viennese  life, 
he  produced  an  amount  of  music  the  record  of  which  is  almost 
incredible.  The  symphony  in  Bb  was  finished,  and  a  third,  in 
D  major,  added  soon  afterwards.  Of  church  music  there 
appeared  two  Masses,  in  C  and  Bb,  the  former  written  within 
fix  days,  a  new  Dona  nobis  for  the  Mass  in  F,  a  Slabal  Uatrr  and 
a  Solve  Retina.  Opera  was  represented  by  no  less  than  five 
works,  of  which  three  were  completed — Der  Vitrjihriie  Posten, 
Fernando  and  Cloudine  vm  Viilabeila — and  two,  Adrasi  and 
Dio  btidm  Freunde  vim  Salamanca,  apparently  left  unfinished. 
Besides  these  the  list  includes  a  string  quartet  in  G  minor,  four 
sonatas  and  several  smaller  compositions  for  piano,  and,  by  way 
of  dimaz,  146  longs,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  which  eight  are  dated  OcL  15,  and  seven  Oct.  19. 
*'  Here,"  we  may  say  with  Oryden, "  is  God's  identy."  Music 
has  always  been  the  most  generous  of  the  arts,  but  it  has  never, 
before  or  since,  poured  out  its  treasure  with  so  lavish  a  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1814-1815  Schubert  made  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  Mayrhofer:  an  acquaintance  which,  according  to  his 
usual  habit,  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship. 
They  were  singularly  unlike  in  temperament:  Schubert  frank, 
open  and  sunny,  with  brief  fits  of  depression,  and  sudden  out- 
bursts of  boisterous  high  spirits;  Mayrhofer  grim  and  saturnine, 
a  silent  man  who  regarded  life  chiefiy  as  a  test  of  endurance;  but 
there  is  good  authority  for  holding  that "  the  best  harmony  is  the 
resolution  of  discord,"  and  of  this  aphorism  the  ill-assorted  pair 
efier  an  illustration.  The  friendsh^  as  will  be  seen  later,  was 
of  service  to  Schubert  in  more  than  one  way. 

As  181;  was  the  most  prolific  period  of  Schubert's  Ufe,  so 
1816  saw  the  first  real  change  in  his  fortunes.  Somewhere  about 
the  turn  of  the  year  Spaun  surprised  him  in  the  composition  of 
Briktnit — Goethe's  poem  propped  among  a  heap  of  ezerdse- 
books,  and  the  boy  at  white-beat  of  inspiration  "  hurling " 
the  notes  on  the  music-paper.  A  few  weeks  later  Von  Schobcr, 
a  law-student  of  good  family  and  some  means,  who  had  heard 
some  ol  Schubert's  songs  at  Spaun's  house,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  composer  and  proposed  to  carry  him  off  from  school-life  and 
give  him  freedom  to  practice  his  art  in  peace.  The  proposal  was 
particularly  opportune,  for  Schubert  had  just  made  an  un- 
successful application  for  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  Laibach, 
and  was  feeling  more  acutely  than  ever  the  slavery  of  tbe  class- 
niom.  His  father's  consent  was  readily  given,  and  before  the 
cod  of  the  spring  he  wu  installed  as  a  guest  in  Von  Schober's 


lodgiagv    For  a  time  he  attanptod  to  locrsase  the  benaehoU 

resources  by  giving  music  lessons,  but  they  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  be  devoted  himself  to  composition.  "  J  write  all  day,"  fat 
said  later  to  an  inquiring  visitor,  "  and  when  I  have  finished 
one  piece  I  begin  another.  " 

The  wodu  of  1816  include  three  ceremonial  cantata*,  oot 
written  for  Salicri's  Jubilee  on  June  16;  one,  eight  days  later, 
for  a  certain  Herr  Watteroth  who  paid  the  coBipoter  an 
hoooraritun  of  £4  ("  the  first  time,"  said  the  journal, "  that  I  have 
composed  for  -money  "),  and  one,  on  a  foolish  philanthropic 
libretto,  for  Herr  Jea^  Spendou  "  Founder  and  Principal  of  the 
Schodmasten'  Widows'  Fund."  Of  mote  importance  are  two 
new  symphonies.  No.  4  in  C  minor,  called  the  Tngit,  with  a 
striking  andante,  No.  5  in  Bb,  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a  symphony 
of  Mozart:  some  numbers  of  church  music,  fuller  and  moic 
mature  than  any  of  their  predecasaoTs,  and  over  a  hundred  songs, 
among  which  are  comprised  tome  of  hisfinest  settings  of  Geeihe 
and  SchiUer.  There  is  aim  an  opera,  Dit  Bur%tekajl,  spoiled  by 
an  illiterate  book,  but  of  interest  as  showing  how  continually  his 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  theatre. 

All  this  time  bis  circle  of  friends  was  steadily  widening. 
Mayrhofer  introduced  him  to  Yogi,  the  famotis  baritone,  who 
did  him  good  service  by  performing  bis  songs  in  tbe  salons  of 
Vienna;  Anaelm  HOttenbtenner  and  his  brother  Joseph  ranged 
themselves  among  his  most  devoted  admirers;  Gaby,  an  ez> 
cellent  pianist,  played  his  sonatas  and  fantasias;  the  Sonn- 
leithners,  a  rich  burgher  family  whose  eldest  son  had  been  at  the 
Convict,  gave  him  free  access  to  their  home,  and  organized  in  hit 
honour  musical  parties  which  soon  assumed  the  name  of  Schubet- 
tiaden.  The  material  needs  of  life  were  supplied  without  much 
diffictilty.  No  doubt  Schubert  was  entirely  penniless,  for  he 
bad  given  up  teaching,  be  could  earn  nothing  by  public  per- 
formance, and,  as  yet,  no  publisher  would  lake  his  music  at  a 
gift;  but  his  friends  came  to  his  aid  with  true  Bohemian 
generosity — one  found  him  lodging,  another  found  him  appli- 
ances, they  took  their  meals  together  and  the  man  who  had  any 
money  paid  tbe  score.  Schubert  was  always  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  was  known  by  half-a-dozen  affectionate  nicknames, 
of  which  the  most  characteristic  is  "  kann  er  'was?  "  his  usual 
question  when  a  new  acquaintance  was  proposed. 

1818,  though,  like  its  predecessor,  comparatively  unfertile 
in  composition,  was  in  two  respects  a  memorable  year.  It  saw  the 
first  public  performance  of  any  work  of  Schubert's— an  overture 
in  the  Italian  style  written  as  an  avowed  burlesque  of  Rossini, 
andplayedinallseriousnessataJ&Uconcerton  March  1.  Italso 
saw  the  beginning  of  his  only  official  appointment,  the  post  of 
music-master  to  the  family  of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy  at 
Zelesz,  where  he  spent  the  summer  amid  pleasant  and  congenial 
surroundings.  The  compositions  of  the  year  include  a  Mass  and 
a  ^mpbony,  both  in  C  major,  a  certain  amount  of  four-hand 
pianoforte  music  for  his  pupils  at  Zelesz  and  a  few  songs, 
among  which  are  Eintamk^,  Uarienbtli  and  the  Litanty. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  tbe  autumn  be  found  that  Von 
Schober  had  no  room  for  him,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
Mayrhofer.  There  bis  life  continued  on  its  accustomed  lines. 
Every  morning  he  began  composing  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  bed, 
wrote  till  two  o'clock,  then  dined  and  took  a  country  walk, 
then  returned  to  composition  or,  if  the  mood  forsook  him,  to 
visits  among  his  friends.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  song-writer  on  February  >8, 1819,  when  tbe  Sckdjers  Klage- 
lied  was  sung  by  Jtger  at  a  J&U  concert.  In  the  summer  of  the 
tame  year  he  took  a  holiday  and  travelled  with  Vogl  through 
Upper  Austria.  At  Steyr  he  wrote  his  brilliant  piano  quintet  in 
A,  and  astonished  his  friends  by  transcribing  the  parts  without  a 
score.  In  the  autumn  he  sent  three  of  his  songs  to  Goethe,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  received  no  acknowledgment. 

The  compositions  of  1820  are  remarkable,  and  show  a  marked 
advance  in  development  and  maturity  of  style.  The  unfinished 
oratorio  Lazarus  was  begun  in  February;  later  foUoved,  amid  a 
number  of  smaller  works,  the  Jjrd  Psalm,  the  Ccsan[  der  Ceisler, 
tbe  Quartettsatz  in  C  minor  and  the  great  pianoforte  fantasia 
on  Der  Wandtrtr.    But  of  almost  more  biographical  interctt  b 
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tbe  (act  that  in  tliii  year  two  ct  Schnbenl  opens  appwwdat 
the  iCirnthoettbor  theatre^  Die  ZwiUinitbrMer  on  June  14,  and 
Oi*  Ztiuberkarjt  on  August  19.  Hitherto  bis  Ucgercompotitioiu 
(apatt  from  Maises}  had  been  restricted  to  the  amateur  orchestra 
at  the  Guodelhof,  a  society  which  grew  out  o(  the  quartet-parties 
ai  his  borne.  Now  be  began  to  assume  a  mote  prominent  position 
and  address  a  wider  public  Still,  however,  publishers  held 
obstinately  aloof,  and  it  was  not  until  his  friend  Vogl  had  sung 
ErUiimt  at  a  concert  in  the  Ktmthnerthor  (Feb.  8,  i8>t)  that 
DiabelU  hesitatingly  agreed  to  print  some  of  his  works  on  com- 
mission. Tbe  first  seven  opus-numbers  (all  songs)  appeared 
on  these  terms;  then  the  commission  ceased,  and  he  began  to 
receive  the  meagre  pittances  which  were  all  that  the  great  publish- 
ing houses  ever  accorded  to  him.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  neglect  from  which  he  sufiered  during  his  lifetime.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  his  friends,  it  was  only  indirectly  the  fault  of  the 
Viennese  public;  the  persons  most  to  blame  were  the  caiuious 
interroediaries  who  stinted  and  hindered  him  from  publication. 

The  production  o[  his  two  dramatic  pieces  turned  Schubert's 
sttentioo  mote  firmly  than  ever  in  tbe  direction  of  the  stage; 
and  towards  the  end  of  1811  he  set  himself  on  a 'course  which 
lor  nearly  three  years  brought  him  continuous  mortification  and 
disappointment.  Atjonso  und  Estreiia  was  refused,  so  was 
fitnibnu;  Die  VerscJoDoram  was  prohibited  by  the  censor 
(apparently  on  the  ground  of  its  title);  Rosamttnde  was  withdrawn 
after  two  nights,  owing  to  the  badness  of  its  libretto.  Of  these 
works  the  two  former  arc  written  on  a  scale  which  would 
make  their  performances  exceedingly  dlSicult  (.Fienebras,  for 
instance,  contains  over  1000  pages  of  manuscript  score),  but  Die 
Ytrickutorenen  is  a  bright  attractive  comedy,  and  Rosamnnde 
contains  some  of  the  most  charming  music  that  Schubert  ever  com- 
posed. In  1822  he  made  the  acquaintance  both  of  Weber  and  of 
Beelhoveo,  but  little  came  of  it  in  either  case,  though  Beethoven 
cordially  acknowledged  his  genius.  VonSchober  was  away  from 
Vienna;  new  friends  appeared  of  a  less  desirable  character;  on 
the  whole  these  were  the  darkest  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  t824  he  wrote  the  magnificent  octet,  "A 
Sketch  for  a  Grand  Symphony  ";  and  in  the  summer  went  back 
to  Zelesz,  when  he  became  attracted  by  Hungarian  idiom,  and 
wrote  the  Divertiisemeni  A  I'Honpoise  and  the  string  quartet  in 
A  minor.  Most  of  bis  biographers  insert  here  a  story  of  his 
hopeless  passion  for  his  pupil  Countess  Caroline  Estcrhazy;  but 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  general  likelihood  of  the  romance, 
the  details  by  which  it  is  illustrated  are  apocryphal,  and  the 
long  FAJditf,  placed  at  its  climax,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
A  more  debatable  problem  is  raised  by  the  grand  duo  in  C  major 
(op.  1^0)  which  is  dated  from  Zelesz  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 
It  bears  no  relation  to  the  style  of  Schubert's  pianoforte'  music. 
It  is  wholly  orchestral  in  character,  and  it  may  well  be  a  transcript 
or  sketch  of  the  "  grand  symphony  "  for  which  the  octet  was 
a  preparation.  If  so,  it  setUes  the  question,  raised  by  Sir  George 
Grove,  of  a  "  Symphony  in  C  major  "  wMch  is  not  to  be  found 
among  Schubert's  orchestral  scores. 

Despite  his  preoccupation  with  the  stage  and  later  with  his 
official  duties  he  found  time  during  these  years  for  a  good  deal 
ef  miscellaneous  composition.  The  Mass  in  At>  was  completed 
and  the  exquisite  "  Unfinished  Symphony  "  begun  in  i8».  The 
UitUrlieder,  and  several  other  of  his  best  songs,  were  written  in 
1625;  to  1824,  beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  belong  the 
variations  on  Trockne  Blumen  and  the  two  string  quartets  in 
E  and  Eb.  There  is  also  a  sonata  for  piano  and  "  Arpcggione," 
an  interesting  attempt  to  encourage  a  cumbersome  and  now 
obsolete  instrument. 

The  mishaps  of  the  recent  years  were  compensated  by  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  1825.  Publication  had  been  moving 
more  rapidly;  the  stress  of  poverty  was  for  a  time  lightened; 
ia  the  summer  there  was  a  pleasant  holiday  in  Upper  Austria, 
where  Schubert  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  during 
this  tour  that  he  produced  his  "  Songs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
and  his  piano  sonata  in  A  minor  (op.  42),  the  former  of  which 
be  sold  to  Artaria  fo^  £20,  the  largest  sum  which  he  had  yet 
nceivod  for  any  composition. .  Sir  George  Grove,  on  the  authority 


ol  KandhaitJnger,  attributes  to  tMs  suramer  a  lost  "  Oaateia  ", 
symphony  which  is  possibly  the  same  work  as  that  already 
mentioned  under  the  record  of  the  preceding  year. 

From  1826  to  1S28  Schubert  resided  continuously  in  Vienna, 
except  for  a  brief  visit  to  Graz  in  1827.  The  Ustoty  of  bis 
life  during  these-  three  years  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  his 
composition.^  The  only  events  worth  notice  are  that  in  1826 
he  dedicated  a  symphony  to  the  Geseltschaf  t  der  Musikfreunde, 
which  voted  him  in  return  an  honorarium  of  ^10,  that  in  the 
same  year  he  applied  for  a  conductorship  at  the  opera,  and  lost 
it  by  refusing  to  alter  one  of  his  songs  at  rehearsal,  and  that  in 
the  spring  of  1828  he  gave,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
career,  a  public  concert  of  his  own  works.  But  the  compositions 
themselves  are  a  sufficient  biography.  The  string  quartet  in  D 
minor,  with  tbe  variations  on  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  was 
written  during  the  winter  of  1825-1826,  and  first  playqd  on 
Jan.  25.  Later  in  the  year  came  the  string  quartet  in  G  major, 
the  "  Rondeau  brilliant,"  for  piano  and  violin,  and  tbe  fine 
sonata  in  G  which,  by  some  pedantry  of  the  publisher's,  is 
printed  without  its  proper  title.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
three  Shakespearian  songs,  of  which  "  HarkI  Harkl  tbe  Lark  " 
and  "  Who  is  Sylvia?  "  w<re  written  on  the  same  day,  the  former 
at  a  tavern  where  he  broke  his  afternoon's  walk,  the  latter  00 
his  return  to  his  lodging  in  tbe  evening.  In  1827  he  wrote  the 
Winterreise,  the  fantasia  for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  two 
piano  trios:  in  1828  the  Smg  of  Miriam,  the  C  major  symphony, 
the  Mass  in  Eb,  and  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Tanlum  Ergo  in 
the  same  key,  the  string  quintet,  the  second  Benedictus  to  the 
Mass  in  C,  the  last  three  piano  sonatas,  and  tbe  collection  of 
songs  known  as  ScfncaHetigesang.  Sur  of  these  are  to  words  by 
Heine,  whose  Buck  der  Ucder  appeared  In  tbe  autumn.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  the  renewal  of  an  activity  which  should  eqiul 
that  of  his  greatest  abundance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  typhus  fever,  and  after  a  fortnight's  iUne^  died  on  Nov.  19 
at  the  bouse  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  had  not  completed 
hb  thirty-second  year. 

Some  of  his  smaller  pieces  were  printed'  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  the  more  valuable  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
publishers  as  waste  paper.  In  1838  Schumann,  on  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  found  the  dusty  manuscript  of  the  C  major  symphony 
and  took  it  back  to  Leipzig,  where  it  was  performed  by  Mendds> 
sohn  and  celebrated  in  the  Nrue  ZeilschriJI.  The  most  important 
step  towards  the  recovery  of  the  neglected  works  was  the  journey 
to  Vienna  which  Sir  George  Grove  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1S67.  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  Grove's 
appendix  to  the  English  translation  of  Kteisslc  von  Hellbom; 
the  travellers  rescued  from  oblivion  seven  symphonies,  the 
Rtsamunde  music,  some  of  the  Masses  and  operas,  some  of 
the  chamber  works,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
and  songs.  Their  success  gave  impetus  to  a  widespread  public 
interest  and  finally  resulted  in  tbe  definitive  edition  of  Bteit- 
kopf  and  H&rtel. 

Schubert  is  best  summed  up  in  the  well-known  phrase  of 
Lisst,  that  he  was  "  le  musicicn  le  plus  po^te  qui  fut  jamais." 
In  clarity  of  style  he  was  inferior  to  Mozart,  in  power  of  musical 
construction  be  was  far  inferior  to  Beethoven,  but  in  poetic 
impulse  and  suggestion  he  a  unsurpassed.  He  wrote  always 
at  headlong  speed,  he  seldom  blotted  a  line,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  bears,  in  consequence,  the  essential  mark  of 
improvisation:  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  spontaneous,  impatient  of 
restraint,  fidl  of  rich  colour  and  of  warm  imaginative  feeling. 
He  was  the  greatest  songwriter  who  ever  Uved,  and  almost 
everything  In  his  hand  turned  to  song.  In  his  Masses,  for 
instance,  he  seems  to  chafe  at  the  contrapuntal  numbers  arul 
pours  out  his  whole  soul  on  those  which  he  found  suitable  for 
lyrical  treatment.  In  his  symphonies  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
passages  are  usually  the  best,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all  is,  throughout  its  two  movements,  lyric  in  character.  The 
standpoint  from  which  to  judge  him  is  that  of  a  singer  who 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  musical  composition  and 
everywhere  carried  with  him  tbe  utislic  form  which  he  loved 
best., 
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Lika  Motait,  vhoae  inflnenoR  over  him  was  always  oanndecable, 
he  wrote  oeariy  all  the  finest  of  his  compoutions  id  t^  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  His  early  symphonies,  his  carl^  quartets,  even  his  early 
masses,  are  too  much  affected  hy  a  traditional  style  to  establish  an 
enduring  reputation.  It  is  unfair  to  call  them  imitative,  but  at  the 
lime  when  he  wrote  them  he  w;u  saturated  with  Mozart,  and  early 
Beethoven,  and  be  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind  with  a  boy's  frank- 
ness. The  Andante  of  the  Tragic  Symphony  (No.  4)  strikes  a  more 
distinctive  note,  but  the  fifth  is  but  a  charming  adaptation  of  a  past 
idiom,  and  the  sixth,  on  which  Schubert  himself  placed  little  value, 
shows  hardly  any  appreciable  advance.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  when  we  come  to  the  later  works.  The  piano  quintet  in 
A  major  (1819)  may  here  be  taken  as  the  turning-point;  then  come 
the  Lmfinishcd  Symphony,  which  ia  pure  Schubert  m  even*  bar;  the 
three  quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor,  and  G  major,  full  01  romantic 
colour;  the  delightful  piano  trios;  the  great  strinfj  quintet;  and  the 
C  major  Kymphony  which,  though  dinusc,  contams  man^  paasaees 
of  surprising  beauty.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  mastcrpLccc,  and  a 
masterpiece  such  as  Schubert  alone  could  have  written.  The  days 
of  brilliant  promise  were  over  and  were  succeeded  by  the  days  of 
full  and  mature  achievement. 

His  larger  operas  arc  marred  both  by  their  Inordinate  length  and 
by  their  want  of  dramatic  power.  The  slighter  comedies  arc  pretty 
and  tuneful,  but,  except  as  curiosities,  arc  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
We  may,  however,  deplore  the  fate  which  has  deprive^  the  stage 
of  the  kosamunde  music.  It  is  in  Schubert's  beat  vein;  the  en- 
tractes,  the  Romance,  and  the  btllcts  are  alike  excellent,  an^  it  19 
much  to  be  hoped  that  a  poet  will  some  day  arise  and  fit  the  music 
to  a  new  play. 

Of  hfe  pianoforte  compositions,  the  sonatas,  as  might  be  expectisd, 
are  the  t(  .i^^t  t.'n<)uring.  though  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does 
not  contain  some  firi.l;ratc  work.  ^  On  the  other  hand  his  smaller 

fiicces,  in  which  the  lyric  character  is  more  apparent,  arc  throughout 
ntercsting  to  play  and  extremely  pleasant  to  hear.  He  devt-iopcd 
a  special  pianoforte  technique  of  his  own — not  always  "  orthodox," 
but  alwa>'s  characteristic.  A  special  word  should  be  added  on  bis 
fondness  tor  piano  ducts,  a  form  which  before  his  time  had  been 
rarely  attempted.  Of  these  he  wrote  a  great  many — fantasias. 
marcnest  prjlonaises,  variations — all  bright  and  melodious  with 
sound  texture  and  a  remarkable  command  of  rhythm. 

His  concerted  pieces  for  the  voice  arc  often  extremely  difficult, 
but  tltcy  arc  of  a  rare  beauty  which  would  wcU  rcjjay  the  labour  of 
rehearsal.  The  23rd  psalm  (for  female  voices)  is  exquisite;  so  arc 
the  Gesayjp,  dcr  GcirUr,  the  NacIithulU,  the  Nachtgcsan^  im  W'alde 
(for'male  voices  and  horns),  and  that  "  dcwdrop  of  celestial  melody  " 
which  No\'i-'llo  has  published  with  English  words  under  the  title  of 
"  Where  Thou  Rcigncst."  Among  all  Schubert's  mature  works 
there  arc  none  more  undpscr\'cdly  neglected  than  these. 

Of  the  songs  it  is  impossible,  witfiin  the  present  limits,  to  give 
even  a  skctcn.  They  number  over  600.  excluding  scenas  and 
cmeratic  lieces,  and  they  contain  masterpieces  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ca  '  if  to  tlie  end.  Grctchni  am  Spinnrade  was  written  when 
he  was  seventeen,  Erlkdr.ig  when  he  was  eighteen;  then  there 
follows  a  continuous  stream  which  never  checks  or  runs  dry,  and 
which  broadens  as  it  Hows  to  the  MiiHertiedrr,  the  Scott  songs,  the 
Shake^K-rian  songs,  the  WinUrreise,  and  the  Schwanengesang.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  undiscriminating  in  his  choice  of  words.  Schu- 
mann  dc  !  ired  that  "  he  could  set  a  handbill  to  music,"  and  there 
is  no  da;:lit  that  he  was  inspired  by  any  lyric  which  contained, 
though  fven  in  Imperfect  expression,  the  germ  of  a  poetic  idea. 
But  his  finest  songs  arc  almost  all  to  fine  poems.  He  set  over  70 
o(  Goethe's,  over  60  of  Schiller's;  among  the  others  are  the  names 
of  Shake>rrt:are  and  Scott,  of  Schlcgcl  and  RiJckcrt,  of  Novalls  and 
Wilhelm  Miillcr — ^a  list  iporc  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
triviality  of  occasional  pieces  or  the  inferior  workmanship  of  personal 
friends.  It  was  a  tragedy  that  he  only  lived  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Buck  dcr  Liedcr.  We  mav  conjecture  what 
the  world  would  have  gained  if  he  had  found  the  lull  complement  of 
his  art  in  Heine. 

In  his  earlier  songs  he  is  more  affected  by  the  external  and  pictorial 
aspect  of  the  poom;  in  the  later  ones  he  penetrates  to  the  centre 
and  seizes  the  poetic  conception  /ram  withm.  But  in  both  alike  he 
shows  a  gift  of  absolute  melody  which,  even  apart  from  its  meaning, 
would  be  inestimable.  Neither  Handel  nor  Moiart — his  two  great 
predcresBorB  in  lyric  tune — have  surpas<fed  or  even  approachecThim 
10  fertiUty  and  variety  of  resource.  The  aoogs  in  Ads  are  wonderful ; 
BO  are  thoie  in  Zauberdote,  but  they  arc  not  so  wonderful  as  LUamy, 
and  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  and  the  Stdndckcn.  To  Schubert  we  owe 
the  introduction  into  music  of  a  particular  quality  of  romance,  a 
particular  "addition  of  strangeness  tobeauty";  and  go  long  as 
the  art  remains  his  place  among  its  supreme  masters  is  undoubtedly 
atnired.  (W.  H.  Ha.) 

.  SCHOCKING,  levin  (1814-1883),  German  novelist,  was  bom 
cm  the  estate  of  Rlemenswerlh,  near  Mcppen,  in  Westphalia,  on 
the  6th  of  S^terober  18x4.  After  studying  law  at  Munich, 
Heidelberg  and  Gdttingen,  he  wished  to  enter  the  government 
judicial  service,  but,  confronted  by  serious  difBculties,  abandoned 
Uic  legal  career,  and  settling  at  MUnstcr  in  1837,  devoted  himself 


to  literary  work.  In  1841  he  rMnoved  to  fidikMi  M^erdbtfrg 
on  the  L^e  of  Constance,  joined  in  1843  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  AUgemeine  Zcitnng  in  Augsburg,  and  in  1845  that  of  the 
Kdlniscke  Zeitung  in  Cologne.  In  1852  be  retired  to  his  estate, 
Sassenberg  near  MUnster,  and  died  at  Pynnont  on  the  jiat 
of  August  1S83.  Among  his  numerous  romances,  wMcb  ace 
distinguished  by  good  taste  and  patriotic  feeling,  largely  reflect- 
ing the  sound,  sturdy  character  of  the  Westphalians,  mutt 
be  especially  rhentioned:  Ein  ScHoss  am  Meer  (1843);  £•» 
Sohn  des  Voikes  (1840);  Bin  Slaatsgekeimnis  (1854);  Ver^ 
scMungene  Wege  (1867);  Die  Herberge  der  Gerechti^teU  (1870). 
SchUcking  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories:  An*  den  Tagen  det 
grosscn  Kaiserin  (185S)  and  fieue  Notelien  (1877).  In  AmnetU 
von-Drosle-Hiilskof  iq.v.)  (1863)  he  gives  a  sketch  of  this  poet 
and  acknowledges  his  mdebtedness  to  her  beneficial  inftucncc 
upon  his  mind.  There  appeared  posthumously,  Lebenscrin- 
nerungen  (1886)  and  Brief f  von  Annette  von  Droste-HiUslu>f  latd 
Levin  SckiUking  (1893).  His  wife,  Luise  (1815-1855),  daughter 
of  the  General  Freiherr  von  Gall,  in  the  Hessian  service, 
published  some  novels  and  romances  of  considerable  m^t. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Gegen  den  Sk9m  (1851) 
and  Der  new  KretariUer  (1853). 

SchOclcing's  Cemmmelte  Ert&hlnnttn  und  NoveUen  appeared  in 
6  vols.  (1859-1866J;  Ausgnodhite  liomaue  (1.2  vols.,  1S64;  and 
series,  also  I3  vols.,  1874-1676). 

SCHULTENS,  the  name  of  three  Dutch  On'eoialists.  The 
first  and  most  important,  Albert  Schultens  (1686-1750). 
was  bom  at  Groaingen.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  Groninfco 
and  Leiden,  applying  faimseU  specially  to  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues.  His  dissertation  on  The  Use  of  Arabic  im  tk$ 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  appeared  in  1 706.  After  a  visit  to 
Rebnd  in  Utrecht  he  returned  to  Groningcn  (1708);  tbeoi 
having  taken  his  degree  in  theology  (1709),  he  again  went  to 
Leiden,  and  devoted  bimsdf  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  collations 
there  till  in  1711  he  became  pastor  at  Wassenacr.  Disliking 
parochial  work,  in  17 13  he  took  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Franek^, 
which  he  held  till  1729,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Leiden  as 
rector  of  the  collegium  Ihcologicum,  or  seminary  for  poor  students. 
From  1733  till  his  death  (at  Leiden  on  the  26th  of  January  1750) 
he  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden.  Schulteos 
was  the  chief  Arabic  teacher  of  his  time,  and  in  some  sense  a 
restorer  of  Arabic  studies,  but  he  differed  from  J.J.  Rciskeand 
A.  I.  Dc  Sacy  in  mainly  regarding  Arabic  as  a  handmaid  to 
Hebrew.  He  vindicated  the  value  of  comparative  study  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  against  those  who,  like  Gousset,  regarded 
Hebrew  as  a  sacred  tongue  with  which  comparative  philology 
has  nothing  to  do.  His  principal  works  were  Origines  Hcbraeae 
(i  vols.,  1724,  Z73S),  a  second  edition  of  which,  with  the  De 
de/ectibus  linguae  Hebraeae  (1731},  appeared  in  1761;  Job 
(1737);  Proverbs  (1748);  Vetus  eS  regia  via  hebraexandi  (1738); 
MoHumcnta  vetustiora  Arabum  (1740),  &c 

His  son,  John  James  Schultens  (1716-1778),  became  professor 
at  Herbom  in  1742,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  father's 
chair.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henky  Albebt 
Schultens  (i749->i793)t  who,  hovrever,  left  con^iaratively 
little  behind  him,  having  succumbed  to  exces^ve  wwk  while 
preparing  an  edition  of  Mcidani,  qf  which  only  a  part  appeared 
posthumously  (1795). 

SCHULTZ*  HERMANlf  (1836-  ),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  LQchow  in  Hanover  on  the  30th  of 
December  i  S36.  He  studied  at  G&ttingen  and  ^angen, 
b^ame  professor  at  Basel  in  x864t  uid  eventually  (1876) 
professor  ordinarius  at  Gbtlingcn.  Here  he  has  also  held  the 
appointments  of  chief  university  preacher,  councillor  to  the 
consistory  (from  1881)  and  abbot  of  Bursfelde  (1890).  Professor 
Schultz's  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a  moderate  liberaL 
"  It  is  thought  by  many  that  be  has  succeeded  in  discover* 
ing  the  via  media  between  the  positions  of  Biblical  scholars 
like  Dclitzsch  on  the  one  hand  and  Sude  on  the  other  *'  (Prof. 
J.  A.  Paterson).  He  is  well  known  to  British  and  American 
students  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  CHd  Testameni 
Theoiogy  {2  vols.,  1869, 5th  ed.,  1896;  £ag.  trans.,  anded.,  1895)^ 
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laUiwiark  on  the  doetrine  •(  tke  Divisityof  Cluist  [DULikM 
wo  dtr  CoUkeit  Ckriili,  18S1)  he  follows  the  melhod  of  RiUchl, 
tad  conleods  that  the  deity  of  Christ  ought  to  be  undentood 
u  the  expression  of  the  experience  of  the  Cliristian  community. 
In  Us  own  person  and  woiji  Christ  represents  to  the  community 
a  penonal  revelation  of  Ccd.  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Ciirist 
docs  not  rest  upon  a  miracle  in  nature,  but  upon  »  miiacle  in 
the  moral  world. 

Schultx's  other  works  include:  Bit  SuUung  des  dtristi.  Claubens 
ar  keilian  Schrift  (1876;  and  rd.,  1877),  Lihre  vom  hitiftn 
AtndmaU  (1886);  Gnndriss  itr  nmt-  Dofmalik  (iBoot  2nd  ed., 
■89}).  CmtwrAn  itr  aanp.  BAik  (and  ed.,  1897),  aoi<jruiiiriss  dtr 
ArisU.  Apalatilik  (ind  ed.,  1902). 

tCHULIZE,  MAX  JOHANN  SIOISMUND  (1895-1474), 
German  microscopic  anatomist,  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau 
(Baden)  on  the  25th  of  March  XS35,  He  studied  medicine  at 
Greifswald  and  Bedin,  and  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
at  Halle  in  1854  and  five  years  later  ordinary  professor  of  anatomy 
ud  histology  and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Bonn. 
He  died  at  Bonn  on  the  i6th  of  January  1874.  He  founded, 
in  1865,  and  edited  the  important  Arekiv  Jilr  mikrostopiulie 
AnatontU,  to  which  he  contributed  many  papers,  and  he  advanced 
the  subject  generally,  by  refining  on  its  technical  methods.  His 
works  included  Beitrite  tur  NalurgeschichU  da  Turbtlhritn 
(1851),  Obtr  den  Ortanismaj  dtr  PolytkalamUn  (1854),  £eUrll[e 
tMT'  KtMntnit  dtr  Landplanarim  (1857),  Zur  Kenntnh  dtr  Htk' 
kUtkn  Orgaiu  dtr  Fiuke  0858)  and  Zur  Analamit  und  Phytio- 
ttfft  dtr  Sttina  (1866).  His  name  is  especially  known  for  his 
work  OD  the  cell  theory.  Uniting  F.  Oujardin's  conception  of 
animal  tarcode  with  H.  von  Mohl's  of  vegetable  proloplasma, 
he  pointed  out  their  identity,  and  included  them  under  ihe 
common  name  of  protoplasm,  defining  the  cell  as  "  a  nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm  with  or  without  a  cell-wall "  (Das  Proto- 
fioamo  dtr  Rhiuftdtn  und  dtr  PJUtmtmcUcn;  ois  Btilrot  tur 
Thcarit  dtr  ZdU,  i86j). 

SCHOUB-DBUIZSCH.  FRAMZ  HERMAMM  (iSoft-rSSj). 
Cenaan  economist,  was  born  at  Dclitzsch,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
OS  the  39th  of  August  180S.  The  place-name  Delitzsch  was  added 
in  1848  to  distinguish  him  from  other  Schulzes  in  the  National 
Aaeembly.  He  studied  law  at  Leipzig  and  Halle  universities  and, 
when  thirty,  he  became  an  assessor  in  the  court  of  justice  at 
Berlin,  and  three  years  later  was  appointed  palrimom'atrickler 
at  Deiitxsch.  Entering  the  parliament  of  1848,  he  joined  the 
Left  Centre,  and,  acting  as  president  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  labourcrsandartisans,  became  impressed' 
with  the  necessity  of  co-operation  to  enable  the  smaller  trades- 
people to  hold  their  own  against  the  capitalists.  He  was  a 
number  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  1848-1849;  but  as  matters 
ceased  to  run  smoothly  between  himself  and  the  high  legal  olfidals, 
be  threw  up  bis  public  appointments  in  October  1851,  and  with- 
drew to  Delitzsch.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  co-operation  in  Germany,  and  to  the 
foundation  of  Vorschussvcreine  (people's  banks),  of  which  he  had 
establisbcd  the  first  at  Delitzsch  in  1850.  These  developed  so 
rapidly  that  SchuUe-Delitzscb  in  1858,  in  Dit  arheiltttdcn 
KhsK9  und  d<u  Assoticliotuwtun  in  DcHlKhland,  enumerated 
iwenty-five  as  already  in  existence.  In  1859  he  promoted 
the  first  Ctntsttntckajlilat,  01  co-operative  meeting,  in  Weimar, 
ind  founded  a  central  bureau  of  co-operative  societies.  In 
1861  he  again  entered  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  become  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Progrcsaist  party.  In  1863  he  devoled 
the  chief  portion  of  a  testimonial,  amounting  to  £7500,  to  the 
mainlenaoce  o(  his  co^iperative  institutions  and  oltices.  This, 
however,  was  only  to  meet  an  exceptional  outlay,  for  he  always 
iwisled  that  th^  must  be  seU-supporting.  The  next  three 
or  four  years  were  given  to  the  formation  of  local  centres,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Deutsche  Genossenschafts-Bank,  186$. 

The  spread  of  these  organisations  naturally  led  to  legislation 
CB  the  subject,  and  this  too  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Schulzc- 
Dditach.  As  a  member  of  Ihe  Chamber  in  1S67  he  was  mainly 
iistniniental  in  passing  the  Prussian  law  of  association,  which 
*M  extended  to  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1868,  and 
btCT  10  lh«  caipire.    Schube-Oelitzacb  alto  contributed  to 


uniformity  of  legislation  thxn«hOttt  the  (tate*  •!  GemiAy, 
in  1869;  by  the  publication  of  Dit  Ctitttitbunt  Ubtr  dit  trhat- 
rukUickt  SUUung  dtr  Ervxrbs-  und  Wirlh}ckajtttiunstiuektifltm, 
&c.  His  life-work  was  now  complete;  he  had  placed  the 
advantages  of  capital  and  co-<v)eration  within  the  reach  of 
struggling  tradesmen  throughout  Germany.  His  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  consolidating  this  work.  Both  as  a  writer 
and  a  number  of  the  Reichstag  bis  Industry  was  incessant,  and 
he  died  in  harness  on  the  sotb  of  April  1883  at  Potsdam,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  a  benefactor  to  the  smaller  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  in  which  light  he  must  be  regarded  rather  than  as  the 
foitndei  of  true  co-<a>eiative  principles  in  Germany,    (Sec  *Iw 

CO-OPERATIO!).) 

SCHUMACHER.  HEINRICH  CHRISTUM  (1780-1850),  German 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1 780,  He  was  director  of  the  Mannheim  observatory 
from  1813  to  1815,  and  then  became  professor  of  astronomy 
in  Copenhagen.  From  1817  he  directed  the  triangulation  of 
Holstein,  to  which  a  few  years  later  was  added  a  complete 
geodetic  survey  of  Denmark  (finished after  his  death).  For  the 
sake  of  the  survey  an  observatory  was  established  at  AUona,  and 
Schumacher  resided  there  permanently,  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  publication  of  Epktmaidts  (11  parts,  1812-1839)  and  of 
the  journal  AstronomUckt  Nackrickitnt  of  which  he  edited  thirty- 
one  volumes.    He  died  at  Altona  on  the  28th  of  Dooemher  1850. 

His  son,  RiCBAio  Schiikacuek  (1827-1992),  was  his  assistant 
from  1844  to  1850  at  the  conservatory  at  Altona.  Having 
became  assistant  to  Carlos  Cuillelmo  Moesta  (1815-1884), 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Santiago,  in  1859,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Chilean  geodetic  survey  in  1864.  Returning  in  1869, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  astronomer  at  Altona  ia  1871,  and 
afterwards  at  Kiel. 

H.  C.  Schumacher's  nephew,  Cbustiak  Andieas  Scbv* 
UACH£B  (1810-1854),  was  asaodaled  with  the  geodetic  survey 
of  Denmark  from  1833  to  1838,  and  afterwards  {li^^iS^s) 
improved  the  observatory  at  Pulkowa. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT  ALEXANDER  (i8to-t8s6),  German 
musical  composer,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  June  1810  in  Zwickau 
in  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  publisher,  and  it  was  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Uterature  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  music  that  his 
boyhood  wasspeoU  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  began  to  conpose 
before  his  seventh  year.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
aesthetics  of  music  and  also  contributed  to  a  volume  edited  by 
his  father  and  entitled  Portraits  of  Famoui  Men.  While  still 
at  school  in  Zwickau  he  read,  besides  Schiller  aad  Goethe, 
Byron  (whose  Btppo  and  Ckitdt  HarM  had  been  translated  by 
his  father)  and  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  the  most  powerful 
as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of  the  literary  influences  exercised 
upon  him,  however,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
This  inHucffce  may  dearly  be  seen  in  his  youthful  novels  Jiinint' 
ttbtndt  u^Stlent,  of  which  the  first  only  was  completed  (1826). 
In  1828  he  left  school,  and  after  a  tour,  during  which  he  met 
Heine  at  Munich,  be  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law.  His  interest 
in  music  had  been  stimulated  when  be  was  a  child  by  hearing 
Moscheles  play  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1827  his  enthusiasm  had  been 
further  exciled  by  the  works  of  Schubert  and  Ueodeisaohn. 
But  his  father,  who  had  encouraged  the  boy's  musical  aspirations, 
had  died  in  1816,  and  neither  his  mother  nor  his  guardian 
approved  of  a  musical  career  for  him.  The  question  seemed 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  Schumann's  expressed  intention  to  study 
law,  but  both  at  Leipzig  and  at  Heidelberg,  whither  be  went  in 
1829,  he  neglected  the  law  for  the  philosophers,  and  though— to 
use  his  own  words — "  but  Nature's  pupil  pure  and  simple  " 
be^ui  composing  songs.  The  restless  spirit  by  which  he  was 
punued  is  disclosed  in  his  letters  of  the  period.  At  Easter  1830  he 
heard  Paganini  at  Frankfurt.  In  July  in  this  year  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  "  My  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle  between  Poetry 
and  Prose,  or  call  it  Music  and  Law,"  and  by  Christmas  he  was 
once  more  in  Leipzig,  taking  piano  lessons  with  his  old  master, 
Friedrich  Wieck.  In  his  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  he  could  aoguire  a  pafect  execution  he  permanently 
injured  his  right  hand.    Hi*  ambitions  at  •  pianist  being  thus 
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suddenly  rained,  he  determined  to  devote  UmseU  entirely  to 
composition,  and  began  a  course  of  tlieoiy  under  Heinrich  Dom, 
conductor  oitlieLeipiig  opera.  About  tlUs  time  lie  contemplated 
an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Hamlel. 

The  fusion  of  the  literary  idea  with  its  musical  illustration, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  first  talcen  shape  in  PapiUora 
(op,  >)>  is  forediadowed  to  some  extend  in  the  first  criticism  by 
Schumann,  aft  essay  on  Chopin's  variations  on  a  theme  from 
DcH  Jtum,  which  appeared  In  the  AUgemeine  musikaliselie 
ZtUunt  in  1831.  Here  the  work  is  discuised  by  the  imaginary 
characters  Florestan  and  Eusebius  (the  counterparts  of  Vult 
and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  novd  FItidjakn),  and  Meister  Raro 
(representing  either  the  composer  himself  or  Wieck)  is  called 
upon  for  his  opinion.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Schumann  had 
written  PapUlmu  (tSaO  be  had  gone  a  step  farther.  The 
scenes  and  characters  of  his  favourite  novelist  had  now  passed 
definitely  and  consciously  into  the  written  music,  and  in  a  letter 
from  Leipzig  (April  1831)  he  bids  bis  brotheis  "  read  the  last 
scene  in  Jean  Fwil's  Flegcljalin  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the 
PapiUcns  are  intended  as  a  musical  representation  of  that 
masquerade."  In  the  winter  of  1833  Schumann  visited  his  rela- 
tions at  Zwickau  and  Schneeberg,  in  both  of  which  places  was 
performed  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  in  G  minor, 
which  remains  lupublished.  In  Zwickau  the  music  was  played 
at  a  concert  given  by  Wieck's  daughter  Clara,  who  n-as  then  only 
thirteen.  The  death  of  his  brother  Julius  as  well  as  that  of  his 
sister-in-law  Rosalie  in  1833  seems  to  have  affected  Schumann 
with  a  profound  melancholy.  By  the  spring  of  1 834,  however,  be 
had  suffidently  recovered  to  be  able  to  start  Die  neue  Ztilukrift 
far  Musik,  the  paper  in  which  appeared  the  greater  part  of  his 
critical  writings.  The  first  number  was  published  on  the  3rd  of 
April  1834.  It  effected  a  revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  time, 
when  Hozart,  Beethoven  and  Weber  were  being  neglected  for 
the  diallow  works  of  men  whose  names  are  now  forgotten. 
To  bestow  praise  on  Chopin  and  Berlioz  in  those  days  was  to 
court  the  charge  of  eccentricity  in  taste,  yet  the  genius  of  both 
these  masters  was  appreciated  and  openly  proclaimed  in  the  new 
journal. 

Schumann's  editorial  duties,  which  kept  him  closely  occupied 
during  the  summer  of  1834,  were  interrupted  by  his  relations 
with  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to  whom  he  became 
engaged.  She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  rich  Bohemian, 
from  whose  variations  on  a  theme  in  GH  minor  Schumann 
constracted  his  own  £ludet  symphemguts.  The  engagement 
was  broken  ol!  by  Schumann,  for  reasons  which  have  always 
remained  obscure.  In  the  Camtnal  (op.  9-1834),  one  of 
his  most  genial  and  most  characteristic  pianoforte  works, 
Schumann  commenced  nearly  all  the  sections  of  which  it  is 
composed  with  the  musical  notes  signified  in  German  by 
the  letters  that  spell  Asch,  the  town  in  which^  Ernestine 
was  bom,  which  also  are  the  musical  letters  in  Schumann's  own 
name.  By  the  sub-title  "  Estrella  "  to  one  of  the  sections  in  the 
Carnovul,  Ernestine  Is  meant,  and  by  the  sub-title  "  Chiarina  " 
Clara  Wieck.  Eusebius  and  Florestan,  the  imaginary  figures 
appearing  so  often  in  his  critical  writings,  also  occur,  besides 
brilliant  imitations  of  Chopin  and  Paganini,  and  (he  work  comes 
toadosewithamaKhof  the  men  of  David  agamst  the  Philistines 
in  which  may  be  heard  the  clear  accents  of  truth  in  contest 
with  the  dull  clamour  of  falsehood.  In  the  Carnaval  Schu- 
mann went  farther  than  in  PapiUotu,  for  in  it  he  himself 
conceived  the  story  of  which  it  was  the  musical  illustration.  On 
the  3rd  of  October  1835  Schumann  met  Mendelssohn  at  Wieck's 
house  in  Leipzig,  and  his  appreciation  of  his  great  contemporary 
was  shown  with  the  same  generous  freedom  that  distinguished 
him  inallhisrclations  to  other  musidans,  and  which  later  enabled 
him  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Brahms  when  he  was  still  obscure. 

In  1836  Schumann's  acquaintance  with  Clara  Wieck,  already 
famous  as  a  pianist,  ripened  into  love,  and  a  year  later  he  asked 
her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  but  was  met  with  a 
refusal.  In  the  series  Phanlasiestitcke  for  the  piano  (op.  12) 
be  once  more  gives  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  fusion  of  literary 
and  mnaical  ideas  as  embodied  conceptions  is  such  pieces  as 


"  Warum  "  and  "In  der  Naeht."  After  he  had  written  the 
latter  of  these  two  he  detected  in  the  music  the  fanciful  suggestion 
of  a  series  of  episodes  from  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Tht 
KrtUlerima,  which  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  successful 
works,  was  written  in  1838,  and  in  this  the  composer's  reah'sm 
is  again  carried  a  step  farther.  Kreisler,  the  romantic  poet 
brought  into  contact  with  the  real  world,  was  a  character  drawn 
from  life  by  the  poet  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (f.s.),  and  Schumann 
utilized  him  as  an  imaginary  mouthpiece  for  the  recital  in  music 
of  his  own  personal  experiences.  The  Pkantasit  (op.  r;),  written 
in  the  summer  of  1836,  is  a  woriL  of  the  highest  quality  of  passion. 
With  the  Faxkingsckwanfc  aus  Wial^  his  most  pictorial  work 
for  the  piano,  written  in  1S39,  after  a  visit  to  Vienna,  this 
period  of  his  life  comes  to  an  end.  As  Witck  still  withheld 
his  consent  to  their  marriage,  Robert  and  Clara  at  last  dispeiised 
with  it,  and  were  married  on  the  nth  o(  September  at  SchSnefdd 
near  Leipzig. 

The  year  1840  may  be  said  to  have  yielded  the  most  extra- 
ordinary results  in  Schumann's  career.  Until  now  he  had 
written  almost  solely  for  the  pianoforte,  but  in  this  one  year  he 
wrote  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  songs.  Schumann's  biographers 
represent  him  as  caught  in  a  tempest  of  song,  the  sweetness,  the 
doubt  and  the  despair  of  which  are  all  to  be  attributed  to  varying 
emotions  aroused  by  his  love  for  Clara.  Yet  it  would  be  idle 
to  ascribe  to  this  infiuence  alone  the  lyrical  perfection  of  such 
songs  as  "  FrOhlingsnachl,"  "  Im  wundeischdnen  Monat  Mai  " 
and"  SchfineWiegeroeincr Leiden."  Hischiefsong<ydcsof  this 
period  were  his  settfaigs  of  the  Litdtrkreit  of  J.  von  Eichcndotff 
(op.  39),  the  FraueHlitbe  und  Ltbtn  of  Chamisso  (op.  41), 
the  Dichlertitte  of  Heine  (op.  48)  and  IfyrlMn,  a  collection 
of  songs,  including  poems  by  Goethe,  RUckert,  Heine,  By^n, 
Bums  and  Moore.  The  songs  "  Belsatzar  "  (op.  57)  and  "  Die 
briden  Grenadiere"  (op.  49),  each  to  Heine's  words,  show 
Schumann  at  his  best  as  a  bailad  writer,  though  the  dramatic 
ballad  is  less  congenial  to  him  than  the  introspective  lyric.  As 
Grillparzer  said, "  He  has  made  himself  a  new  ideal  world  in  which 
he  moves  almost  as  he  wills."  Yet  it  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  he  met  with  adequate  recognition.  In  his  lifetime 
the  sole  tokens  of  honour  bestowed  upon  Schumann  were  the 
degree  of  Doctor  by  the  University  of  Jena  in  1840,  and  in  1843 
a  professoiship  in  the  Couaervatorium  of  Leipzig.  Probably  no 
composer  ever  rivalled  Schumann  in  concentrating  his  energies  on 
one  form  of  music  at  a  time.  At  first  all  his  creative  impulses  were 
transited  into  pianoforte  music,  then  followed  the  miraculous 
year  of  the  songs.  In  i84r  hewrotetwoof  his  four  sympboiiics. 
The  year  1S41  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  chamber  music, 
and  includes  the  pianoforte  quintet  (op.  44),  now  one  of  hi* 
best  known  and  most  admired  works.  In  1843  he  wrote  Pcradist 
and  Ike  Peri,  his  first  essay  at  concerted  voal  music.  He  had 
now  mastered  the  separate  forms,  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  compositions  are  not  confined  during  any  particular  period 
to  any  one  of  them.  In  Schumann,  above  all  musicians,  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  was  closely  bound  up  with  the 
growth  of  his  own  experience  and  the  impulse  to  express  it. 
The  stage  in  his  life  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  music 
to  Goethe's  Fault  (1844-1S53}  was  a  critical  one  for  his  health. 
The  first  hall  of  the  year  1844  had  been  spent  with  his  wife  in 
Russia.  On  returning  to  Germany  he  had  abandoned  his 
editorial  work,  and  left  Leipzig  for  Dresden,  where  be  suffered 
from  persistent  nervous  prostration.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  work 
he  was  seized  with  fits  of  shivering,  and  an  apprehension  o( 
death  which  was  exhibited  in  an  abhorrence  for  high  places, 
for  all  metal  instruments  (even  keys)  and  for  drugs.  He 
suffered  perpetually  also  from  imagining  that  he  had  the  note 
A  sounding  in  his  ears.  In  1846  be  had  recovered  and  In  the 
winter  revisited  Vienna,  travelling  to  Prague  and  Berlin  in  the 
spring  of  1847  and  In  the  summer  to  Zwickau,  where  be  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  gratifying  because  Dresden  and 
Leipzig  were  the  only  large  cities  in  which  his  fame  was  at  this 
time  appreciated. 

To  1848  belongs  his  only  opera,  Getmna,  a  work  contsia- 
ing  much  beautiful  music,  but  Isckini  dianuic  iwte.    It  it 
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iiKrcMiiig  for  its  attempt  to  abolish  the  recitAive,  wliidi 
Scbumann  regarded  as  an  interniplion  to  the  musical  flow.  The 
subject  ol  Cenmui,  based  on  Tiecli  and  Ucbbel,  was  in  itself 
Bot  a  particularly  happy  choice;  but  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  as  early  as  1842  the  possibilities  of  German  opera  had  been 
keenly  realbed  by  Schumann,  who  wrote,  "  Do  you  lioow  my 
prayer  as  an  artist,  night  and  morning  ?  It  is  called  '  German 
Opera.'  Here  is  a  real  held  for  enterprise  .  .  .  something 
simple,  profound,  German  "  And  in  his  noteboolt  of  suggestions 
foe  the  text  of  operas  are  found  amongst  others:  Ifiielitnten, 
Ltkmtrin  and  TiU  Enknspictd.  The  music  to  Byron's 
Uan/red  'a  pre-eminent  In  a  year  (1840)  in  which  be  wrote 
more  than  in  any  other  The  insurrection  of  Dresden  caused 
Schumann  to  move  to  Kreiscba,  a  little  village  a  few  miles 
outside  tbe  dty.  In  the  August  of  this  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  such  scenes  of 
Schumann's  Fauil  as  were  already  completed  were  performed 
in  Dresden,  I.eipzig  and  Weimar,  Liszt  as  always  giving  un- 
wearied assistance  and  encouragement.  The  rest  of  the  work 
was  written  in  the  laiter  part  of  the  year,  and  the  overture  in 
itS3.  From  1850  to  1854  the  tett  of  Schumann's  worlia  is 
niremely  varied.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Ferdinand  HiUer  as 
musical  director  at  DSsseldorl,  in  1851-1853  he  visited  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  as  well  as  Leipzig  In  January  1854  Schumann 
went  to  Hanover,  where  he  heard  a  performance  of  his  Paradise 
sW  the  Peri  Soon  after  his  return  to  Dlisseldorf,  where  he  was 
ragaged  in  editing  his  complete  works  and  making  an  anthology 
on  the  subject  of  music,  a  renewal  of  the  symptoms  that 
bid  threatened  him  before  showed  itself.  Besides  the  single 
Mte  he  now  imagined  that  voices  sounded  in  his  ear.  One  night 
be  suddenly  left  his  bed,  saying  that  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
had  sent  him  a  theme  which  he  must  write  down,  and  on  this 
theme  he  wrote  five  variations  for  the  pianoforte,  his  last  work. 
On  the  27th  of  February  he  threw  himsdl  into  tlie  Rhine.  He 
wu  rescued  by  some  boatmen,  but  when  brought  to  land  was 
found  to  be  quite  insane.  He  was  taken  to  a  private  asylum 
in  Endenicb  near  Bonn,  and  remained  tliere  until  his  death  on 
tbe  zQth  of  July  1856.  He  was  buried  at  Bonn  and  in  1880  a 
Hatue  by  A.  Donndorf  was  erected  00  his  tomb. 

His  wife,  Cuka  Schvhank  (1S19-1896),  trained  from  an  early 
age  by  Wieck,  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  pianist  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  up  to  her  marriage.  In  the  various  tours  on  which 
the  accompanied  her  husband,  she  extended  her  own  reputation 
beyond  the  borders  of  Germany,  and  it  was  thanks  to  her  efforts 
that  his  compositions  became  generally  known  in  Europe.  From 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she  devoted  herself  principally 
to  the  interpretation  of  her  husband's  works,  but  when  in  1856 
she  first  visited  England  the  critics  received  Schumann's  music 
with  a  chorus  of  disapprobation.  She  returned  to  London  in 
1865  and  continued  her  visits  aimually,  with  the  exception  of 
lour  seasons,  until  1882;  and  from  1885  to  1888  she  appeared 
each  year.  In  1878  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  piano  at 
the  Hoch  Conicrvatorium  at  Frankfurt,  a  po.it  which  she  held 
antH  1891,  and  in  which  she  contributed  greatly  to  the  modem 
improvement  in  techm'que.  As  an  artist  she  will  be  remembered, 
together  with  Joseph  Joachim,  as  one  of  the  first  executants  who 
really  played  like  composers.  Besides  being  remembered  for 
her  eminence  as  a  performer  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  pianoforte 
music,  at  a  time  when  such  technical  ability  was  considerably 
rarer  than  in  the  present  day,  she  was  herself  the  composer  of  a 
few  songs  and  of  some  charming  mosic,  mainly  for  the  piano,  and 
the  aathotitative  editor  of  her  husband's  works  for  Breitkopf 
andHIrtel. 
The  following  are  the  chief  compositions  of  Robert  Schumann. 
PianoforU  Works. 
apillona  (op.  i)         .... 

Etude*  wmphoniques  (op.  13)  ■ 

Camaval  (op.  9) 

Sooau  in  F  ihnrp  minor  (op.  11) 

Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  22) 

KindcrjMnen  (op.  15)         ... 

Fantasia  in  C  (op.  17) 


Eto 


i8j9-i*3I 

'1834-iijs 

•      "^5 
1833-'83S 

1836' 


FamasicstOcke  (op  13) I8J7 


Krodeiiana  (op.  16) i8j8 

Noxdletten  G>P>  21)      .      ; 1S38 

Faschingichwuk  as*  Wien  (op.  36)  .  ,     1839 

Smt'  tod  Choral  Works, 

Sortss: — "  Liederkrcis  "  (Heine),  nine  song*  (op.  24)  .' 
"  Myrthen,"  twenty-six  songs  (4  book  .)  (op.  25)  . 
"  Liedcrkreis"  (EJchcndorfT).  twelve  ^'^ngs  (op.  39). 
"  Frauenliebe  und  Lcbcn  "  (Chamis&uj,  eight  longi 

(op-  4J) 

"  Dichterliebc,"  sixteen  songs  from  Heine'*  Biuk  dcr 

Lieder  (op.  48)        .... 
"  Bclsatzar."  balbd  (Heine)  (op.  57) . 
Song,  "  Tragodie  "  (lleinc)  from  op.  64 
Ballad.  "  Dcr  Handschuh  "  (Schiller).      ;    probably  1851 
Songs  from  Withelm  Mcister  and  Requiem  for  Mignon 

for  chorus  (op.  98) 1849 

Spanische  Liebeslicdcr  (op.  138) 1849 

Choral    and    Dramatic     Worki: — "   Paradise  and  the 


1840 


1841 


Peri,"  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  50}  .     1843 
>*«I>?» 


Faust  music 

"  Ccnoveva,"  opera      ....,.,'  1848' 

■Manfred  ranucr 184a 

•*  Der  Row  PiWahrt "  fMoriti  Horn),  for  solos,"' 

chorus anaorchettra  (Mk  113)    .... 
"  Der  KdnigMohn  "  (Uhbnd),  for  tolot,  chorus  and 


■1851 


orchcitra  (00.  103). 


1853 


184J 


Des  Singers  Fluch  '^(Uhlaod)  for  •(^choruaaod 

orchestra  (qp.  139).       ••..... 
Mass  for  four  part  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  1^)  .  \  >8Sft 
"  Vom  Pagen  and  der  KAnigstochter.**  four  ballads 

(Gcibetl  for  solos*  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  135) 
"J)as  GlOck  von  Edenhall,"  ballad  (Uhtand).  %t^ 

solos,  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  143)  . 
Festival    overture   on    the   Rkeinvtintitd  for 

orchestra  and  chorus  (opi.  133)    .       .      , 

ChambtrUuaU, 

Three  quartets  for  strings  in  A  minor,  F  and  A' 

(op.  41)    ■ 

Quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  E  flat  (op.  44) 
Quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  E  flat  (op.  47) 
Fantasicstiicke  (or  pianoforte,  violin  and  violonccUO 

(op.  88) 

Andante  and  variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46)^ 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  D  minor  (op.  63).  ) 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  F  (op.  Bo)  ,  .  y 
FantasiestUcke  for  clarinet  and  pianoforte  (op.  73).  * 
Five  "  StQckcim  Volkston  "  for pianoand  violoncello 

(op.  10::) 

Three  Romances  for  oboe  and  piano  (op.  94)  . 
"  M&rchenbilder  "  for  pianoforte  and  viola  (op.rt3) 
Sonau  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  A  minor  (op.  los) 
Trio  for  pianoforte  and  strings  in  G  minor  (op.  no}. 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  D  minor  (op.  131) 
**  M&rchenerz&hlungen,"    four    pieces    for  clarinet, 

viola  and  pianoforte,  probably  written  in  . 

Orekextnl  Works. 


B  flat  Symphony  (op.  38) 
Fourth  Symphony  in  D  mil 
Overture,  Scherxo  and  Finale 


Fourth  Symphony  in  D  minor  (op.  lao)* 


^1841 


Second  Symphony  In  C  (op.  61)  .....     1846 
Third  or  "  Rhenish  **  Symphony  in  E  flat  (op.  97) .     1850 

Concertos  and  Conart-StSci*. 

For  Pianoforte  in  A  minor  (op.  54)     •       •       •       1841-1845 
Concert-BtQck  for  four  horns  (op.  86).  A 

Introduction  and  Alltrgro-appaisionato  for  nanO'>]849 

forte  (op.  ^3)  ,       .       .       .J 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  (op.  ia6)      ....     1653 

Bibliography.— Wasielewski,  Robtrt  Schumann;  A.  Reismann. 
Robert  SckumaMtis  Ltben  und  Werke\\.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Sckumann 
("Great  Musicians"  series);  The  Lift  of  Robert  Schumann  told  in 
his  Letters  (with  a  preface  by  J.  G.  Jansen),  tianslatrd  from  the 
German  by  May  Herbert;  LeUari  of  k.  Schumann,  edited  by  Karl 
Storck  (Eng.  trans,  by  Hannah  Bryant);  V.  Joss,  Der  MusutpAda- 
goge  Friednck  Wteck  und  seine  Famttie;  Litzmann,  Ciara  Schumann 
(1903);  Moser's  Joseph  Joachim  and  the  first  volume  of  Kalbeck's 
Brahms  contain  much  that  is  Important  as  to  Schumann's  bter 
years.  See  also  W.  H.  Uadov.  Simdies  in  Modem  Musk,  firat  etriea 
(1894). 


'  Originally  for  two  pianofortes,  two  violoncellos  and  horn.  The 
original  veruon  (whicn  contains  four  additional  variations)  wa$ 
published  in  1893. 

*  Revised  1851 ;  ori|ifMl  vcnioo  published  1691, 
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SCKORKR,  BHtL  (1844-1910),  German  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Augsburg  on  the  2nd  of  May  1844.  After  studying 
at  Eriangen,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  from  1S62  to  1866,  he  became 
in  187J  professor  extraordinarius  at  Leipzig  and  eventually 
(1895)  professor  ordinaiius  at  Cfittingen,  la  t8;6  he  founded 
and  edited  the  Tkcotopicke  LitenluneUung,  and  from  1881 
to  19 10  he  edited  it  with  AdoU  Hamack.  His  elaborate  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  {Cachichle  des 
jUAischcn  Velhs  im  ZtUaUtr  Jcsu  CJuisU,  >  vols.,  1886-1890; 
new  ed.  in  3  vols.,  1901-1901;  Eng.  trans.,  1S90  if.)  made 
him  in  Great  Britain  and  America  one  of  the  best  kno«-n  of 
modem  German  scholars.  He  died  after  a  long  illness  on  the 
30th  of  April  igio. 

HS»  other  works  include:  SchUwrmadur'sReUgimshepiff  (tSeS); 
Ltkrbuch  dtr  atuUstamtnUichen  Zeitzeschichte  (1874;  an  earlier  form 
of  GckH.  des  jAd.  Valks),ivA  Die  Cemeindeverjossunz  dcrjudeif  in 
Rem  (1B79).  See  A.  Hamack  in  the  7°A«ofo^'sr:te  £ileroluneilui>t 
for  May  14, 1910. 

SCHURMAN,  JACOB  OOULD  (1854-  ).  American  educa- 
tionist, was  born  at  Freetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the 
33nd  of  May  1854,  of  Dutch  descent,  his  Loyalist  ancestors 
having  left  New  York  in  1784.  While  a  student  at  Acadia 
College,  VVolfvUle,  Nova  Scotia,  in  187s,  he  won  the  Canadian 
Gilchrist  scholarship  in  the  University  of  London,  from  which' 
he  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1S77  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1878, 
and  in  1877-1880  studied  in  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  (as  Hibbcrt 
Fellow)  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Gettingen.  He  was  professor 
of  English  literature,  political  economy  and  psychology  at 
Acadia  Cpllege  in  1880-1889,  of  metaphysics  and  English  litera- 
ture at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  i88>-i886,  and  of 
philosophy  (Sage  professor)  at  Cornell  University  in  1886  189}, 
being  Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in  1891-1892. 
In  1892  he  became  president  of  Cornell  University.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  First  United  States  Pliilippine  Commission 
in  1899,  and  wrote  (besides  a  part  of  the  official  report  to  Congress) 
Philippine  Afairs — A  Relresptct  and  an  OuUook  (1902).  With 
J.  E.  Crcighton  and  James  Seth  he  founded  in  1892  The  Pliilo- 
sophical  Review.  He  also  wrote  Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics 
of  Evolution  (1881);  The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism  (1888); 
Belief  in  God  (1890),  and  Atnaslicism  and  ReHgion  (1S96). 

SCHUR2,  CARL  (1829-1906),  German  American  statesman 
and  reformer,  was  bora  in  Liblar,  near  Cologne,  on  the  2nd  of 
March  1829,  the  son  of  a  school-teacher.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuit  Gymnasium  of  Cologne  in  1840^1846,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  revolutionary,  partly 
through  bis  friendship  with  Gottfried  Kinkel,  professor  of 
literature  and  art-history.  He  assisted  K-inkel  in  editing  the 
Bonner  Zeitung,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
took  the  field,  but  when  Rastatt  surrendered  he  escaped  to 
Zurich.  In  1850  be  returned  secretly  to  Germany,  rescued 
Kinkel  from  the  prison  at  Spandau  and  helped  him  to  escape  to 
Scotland.  Schurz  went  to  Paris,  but  the  police  forced  him  to 
leave  France  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'llat,  and  until  August  1852 
he  lived  m  London,  making  his  living  by  teacbuig  German.  He 
married  in  July  1852  and  removed  to  Ajnerica,  living  for  a  time 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  1856  after  a  year  in  Europe  he  settled  in  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  and  immediately  became  prominent  in  the  Republican 
party  of  that  state.  In  1857  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  Illinois 
campaign  of  the  next  year  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Doughis  he  took  part  as  a  speaker;  and  later  in  1858 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsm  bar  and  began  to  practise  law 
in  Milwaukee.  In  the  state  campaign  of  1859  he  made  a  speech 
attacking  the  Tugitive  Slave  Law  and  arguing  for  state's  rights 
and  thus  injured  his  political  standing  in  Wisconsin;  and  in 
April  he  deUvered  in  Faneuil  HaU,  Boston,  an  oration  on  "  Tme 
Americanism,"  which  coming  from  an  alien  was  intended  to  clear 
the  Republican  party  of  the  charge  of "  nativism."  TheGermans 
of  Wisconsin  unsuccessfully  urged  his  nomination  for  governor 
by  the  Republican  party  in  1859.  In  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  i860  Scburx  was  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 


Wisconsin,  which  voted  ii>rW.H.Se#ar<);hewu  on  thetoAntttM 
which  drew  up  the  platform'  and  served  on  the  committee  which 
announced  his  nomination  to  Abraham  Lincobi.  In  spite  of 
Secretary  Seward's  objectk>n,  grounded  on  Schura's  European 
record  as  a  revolutionary,  Lincoln  sent  him  in  1861  a*  ministet 
to  Spain.  He  returned  to  America  in  January  1862,  resigned 
his  post,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
April,  and  in  June  took  command  of  a  division  under  Fremont, 
and  then  hi  Sigel's  corps,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunlcett 
on  the  14th  of  March  and  was  a  division  commander  at  Chan- 
cellorsvillc  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  General  0. 0.  Howard, 
with  whom  he  later  had  a  bitter  controvcny  over  this  battle. 
He  was  at  Gettysburg  and  at  Chattanooga.  After  (he  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Corps  were  anited  as  the  Twentieth  he  was  put  in 
oonunand  of  a  Corfa  of  Instruction  at  Nashville,  and  saw  no 
more  active  service  except  in  the  bst  months  of  the  war  when  he 
was  with  Sherman's  army  in  North  Carolina.  He  reigned  from 
thearmy  immediately  after  thecloseof  hostilities.  Inthesumnwr 
of  1865  President  Johnson  sent  him  through  the  South  to  study 
conditions;  the  President  quarrelled  with  Schurz  because  the 
latter  approved  General  H.  W.  Slocum's  order  forbidduig  the 
organization  of  militia  in  Mississippi,  and  Schura's  valuable 
report  (afterwards  published  as  an  exenitive  document),  sug- 
gesting the  readmission  of  the  states  with  complete  rights  and 
the  investigation  of  the  need  of  further  legislation  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee,  was  not  heeded  by  the  President.  In 
i866-iS67hewas  chief  editor  of  the  Detroit  PostBSii  then  became 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  with  Emil  Praetorius  (1817-1905) 
of  the  WesttieJu  Post  of  St  Loub.  In  the  winter  of  1867-1868  he 
travelled  in  Germany — the  account  of  his  hiterview  with  Bis- 
marck is  oneof  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  Rtminisctneu. 
He  spoke  against  "  repudiation  "  and  for  "  honest  money  " 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868. 

In  1869-1875  he  was  United  Sutes  senator  from  Missouri, 
and  made  a  great  reputation  (especially  in  1873-1874)  by  his 
speeches  on  financial  subjects.  During  this  period  he  broke 
with  tlie  administration;  he  started  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  Missouri  in  1870  which  elected  B.  Gratz  Brown 
governor;  and  m  1872  he  presided  over  the  Liberal  Republican 
convention  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency 
(Schurz's  own  choice  was  Charles  Francis  Adams  or  Lyman 
Tmmbull)  and  which  did  not  in  its  platform  represent  Schurx's 
views  on  the  tariff,  or  Greeley's.  He  opposed  Grant's  Santo 
Domingo  policy — after  Fessenden's  death  Schurz  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, — his  Southern  policy,  and 
the  government's  selling  arms  and  making  cartridges  for  the 
French  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  But  in  1875  he 
campaigned  for  Hayes,  as  the  representative  of  sound  money, 
in  the  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign.  In  1876  he  supported 
Hayes  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  Hayes  made  him  ia 
1877  his  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  followed  much  of  his 
advice  in  other  cabinet  appointments  and  in  his  inaugural 
address.  In  this  department  Schurz  put  in  force  his  theories 
in  regard  to  merit  in  the  Civil  Service,  permitting  no  removals 
except  for  cause,  and  requiring  competitive  examinations  for 
candidates  for  clerkships;  he  reformed  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
successfully  opposed  a  bill  transferring  it  to  theWar  Department; 
and  he  prosecuted  land  thieves  and  attracted  public  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  forest  preservation.  Upon  his  retirement  ir 
1881  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  from  the  summer  of  1S81 
to  the  autumn  of  1883  was  editor-in-chhrf  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  1884  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  Independent  (or  Mugwump)  movenient  against  the 
nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency  and  for  the 
election  of  Grover  Cleveland.  From  1888  to  1892  he  was  general 
American  representative  of  the  Hamburg  American  Steamship 
Company.  In  1892  he  succeeded  George  William  Curtis  as 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  held 
this  office  until  1901.  He  succeeded  Curtis  as  editorial  writer 
for  Harper's  Weekly  in  1892-189S,  in  which  he  did  much  for 
dvil  service  reform  and  for  Cleveland's  nemination  and  dectioa 
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in  (891.  b  189s  he  spoke  (ot  Ihe  Finign  •att-Tamrauy  ticket 
in  New  York  Oty.  He  oppowd  W.  J.  Bryui  for  the  presidency 
ia  1896,  speaking  {01  sound  moncry  uid  not  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Republican  party;  in  1900  on  the  anti-impeiialism  iiaue 
he  suppotted  Biymn;  and  in  1904  he  supported  A.  B.  Parker, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the 
14th  o{  Uay  1906. 

Scfaurz  published  a  volume  o{  Spttcha  (1885);  Heary  Clay 
(1887)  in  the  "  American  Sutomen  "  aeries,  a  standard  btography ; 
AhraJuun  Lincoln  (1889),  a  remarkable  essay)  and  Xtmittitancei 
(New  York,  3  vols.,  1907-190B),  in  the  third  volume  of  which  is 
t  sketch  of  his  life  and  public  services  from  1S69  to  1906  by 
FredcTK  Bancroft  and  William  A.  Dumung.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  oi  his  life  Schurz  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
Independent  in  American  politics,  and  even  more  notable  than 
his  great  abilities  was  his  devotion  to  bis  high  principles.  He 
was  the  &rst  Gemuut-bom  American  to  enter  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  on  able  debeter;  and  his  command  of  the  En^ish 
language,  written  and  spoken,  was  leroarkable.  A  sense  of 
hmaour  added  much  to  his  campaign  speeches. 

KHOtZBNBEBOER.  PAUL  (1829-1897),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  13rd  of  December  1819  at  Strassburg,  where 
Us  father  Georges  FrM&ic  SchtUzcsberger  (1779-1859)  wak 
piofesaor  of  law,  and  his  uncle  Charies  SchUtxeoberger  (1809- 
1881)  professor  of  chemical  medicine.  He  was  intended  for  a 
medical  career  and  graduated  M.D.  at  Strassburg  in  185;,  but 
his  interests  lay  in  physical  and  chemical  sdence.  In  1853  he 
went  toFarisas^^/>iini/«irtoJ  F.  Persoz  (180J-1868),  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers.  A  year 
later  he  was  entrusted  with  a  coune  of  chemical  instruction  at 
Mttlhausen,  and  he  remained  in  that  town  till  1865  as  professor 
St  the  £oole  Supirieure  des  Sciences.  He  then  returned  to  Paris 
as  assistani  to  A.  V.  Bahud  at  the  CoUige  de  France,  in  1876  he 
socteeded  that  cKemist  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  1881 
be  became  directing  professor  at  the  monidpal  £coIe  de  Physique 
el  de  Cbimie.  The  two  Utter  chain  he  held  together  until  his 
death,  which  happowd  on  the  2(th.of  June  1S97  at  M^,  Seine 
etOise.  DuringtheperiodhespentatMOIhausea.Schatzeoberger 
pakl  special  attention  to  industrial  chemistry,  psrticularty  in 
annexion  with  colouring  matters,  but  be  also  worked  at  general 
and  biological  chemistry  which  subsequently  occupied  the 
peater  part  of  his  time.  Heiaknownforalongserieaofreseqrcbes 
on  Ihe  constitution  at  alkaloids  and  of  the  albuminoid  bodies, 
md  for  Ihe  preparation  of  several  new  series  of  platinum  com- 
pounds and  of  hyposulpburous  acid,  H>SiO<.  Towards*  the  end 
of  his  life  he  adopted  the  view  that  the  elements  have  been 
(onncd  by  some  process  of  condensation  from  one  primordial 
nhstance  of  ememely  small  atomic  weight,  and  he  expressed 
tht  coDvictioo  that  atomic  weights  within  narrow  limits  are 
variable  and  modified  according  to  the  physical  conditions  in 
which  a  compound  is  formed. 

His  publications  Include  Chimie  cppliqnlt  i  (s  phytichfit  elih 
pMaUfit  animtle  (|6«3);  Trailt  in  maliim  altnnin  (1867); 
Xu  Permentatioms  (1875).  which  was  trnnslaied  into Gcrmao,  Italian 
sod  English;  and  an  excellent  Traiti  dt  ckimU  ^lUraU  in  icvcn 
volumes  (1880-1894). 

KBUTUER.  PHIUP  JOHN  (173J-1S04),  American  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  nth  of  November  1733. 
The  Schuyler  family  was  established  hi  the  New  World  by 
Philip  Pielene Schuyler  (d.  1683),  who  migrated  from  Amsterdam 
io  i6se,  and  whose  son,  Peter  (1657-1714),  was  the  first  mayor 
of  Alluuiy  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners 
o(  the  province.  Thefamllywu  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
inAiential  in  the  cok>ny  and  was  closely  related  by  marriage  to 
the  Van  Rensselaets,  Van  Corthuidts  and  other  representatives 
of  the  ohl  Dutch  aristocracy.  Philip  Schuyler  served  in  the 
Provincial  Army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Ant  at  captain 
sad  later  as  deputy-commissary  with  the  tank  of  major,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Lake  George  (1755),  Oswego  River  (1756). 
TIconderoga  (1758)  and  Fort  Frontenac  (1758).  From  1768 
to  1775  he  represented  Albany  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  and 
he  wa*  doeely  associated  with  the  Livingston  family  in  the 


leadership  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Whig  party.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  thesecood  Continental  Congress  in  May  1775,  and  an  the  igtb 
of  June  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  major.gencrals  in  the  Con-^ 
tinental  service.  Placed  in  Gommand  of  the  northern  department 
of  New  York,  he  established  headquarters  at  Albany,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Soon  after  the  expedi- 
tion started  he  was  prostrated  by  rheumatic  gout,  and  the 
actual  command  devolved  upon  G^etal  Richard  Montgomery. 
Schuyler  returned  to  Tioonderoga  and  later  to  Albany,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  of  i77S-<776  io  collecting  and  forwarding 
supplies  to  Canada  and  in  suppressing  the  Loyalists  and  their 
Indian  allies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  On  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery and  the  failure  to  take  Quebec  the  army  retreated  to 
Crown  Point,  and  its  commander,  General  John  Sullivan,  waa 
superseded  by  Geneal  Horatio  Gates.  Gates  claimed  precedence 
over  Schuyler  and,  on  foiliag  to  secure  recognition,  intrigued  to 
bring  about  Schuyler's  dismissaL  The  controveiny  was  taken 
into  Congress.  The  neceasaiy  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
Crown  Point  in  1776  and  the  evactiation  of  Ticondsrogs  In  1777 
were  magnified  by  Schuyler'*  soemic*  into  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and,  on  the  19th  of  August  1777,  Iw  was  superseded. 
A  court  martialappoitttedini778acquitted  him  on  eveo' charge. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  Apr3  1779.  lib  wa*  a  delegate 
from  New  York  to  the  Continental  Coogrcas  in  1779-1781,  and 
state  senator  in  17S1-1784,  1786-1790  and  1793-1797.  In 
J  788  he  joined  his  son-jn-law  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay  and 
others  in  loading  the  movement  for  the  ratification  by  New 
York  of  the  Fedoal  constitutknt.  He  served  in  the  United 
Stales  Senate  as  a  Federalist  from  1790  to  1791  and  im  again 
elected  in  1797,  but  resigned  in  January  1798  on  account  of  ill- 
heahh.  He  was  also  active  for  many  years  as  Indian  com- 
missioner and  surveyor-general  and  helped  to  settle  the  New 
York  boundary  disputes  with  Massacbusett*  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  prepared  plans  for  the  constmction  of  a  canal  between  the 
Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champhun  before  1776,  and,  in  1791- 
1796,  carried  to  a  sucoessfnl  conclusion  a  more  pretentious 
scbeme  for  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Ontario  by  way 
of  the  Mdiawk,  Oneida  Lake  and  the  Onondaga  river.  He  died 
in  Albany  on  the  i8tfa  of  November  1804. 

See  Bayard  Tuckerman,  l^t  tS  Garni  Philip  Schtykr  (New  York, 
1903). 

Other  piWBluent  members  of  the  family  were:  Montgomery 
Schoyler  (1814-1896)  and  his  cousin  Anthony  (1816-1896), 
Protestant  Eptacopal  detgymen;  George  Washington  (1810- 
1888),  treasurer  of  New  York  Bute  in  1863-1865  and  of  Cornell 
University  in  1868-1874  and  author  of  Cdoitial  f/np  York: 
PkUip  StkityUr  and  kit  Family  (s  vols.,  1885);  his  son  Eugene 
(i84»-i89o),  who  wa*  long  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  translated  some  of  the  novels  of 
Tourgenier  and  Tolstoi  and  wrote  Pder  tht  Crtat  (1884)  and 
Amtrictn  Diplomacy  and  tiu  Fvtheranct  of  Cetaamra  (1886); 
and  Montgomery  (b.  1843),  a  son  of  Anthony,  and  a  journalist 
and  writer  on  architecture. 

lOHWABACH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ungdem  of  Bcvorio, 
9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  (1905)  10,34s.  It  has  the 
interesting  EvangeUcat  church  of  St  John,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  with  carvings  by  Veit  Stoss,  paintings  by  Wohlgemut, 
Martin  SohBn  and  others,  and  a  dborium  by  Adam  KreSt;  a 
fountain,  the  SchOne  Brmnen,  and  several  schools.  Schwa- 
bach  is  Ihe  chief  seat  of  the  needle  rosnubctute  in  Bavaria; 
its  other  industries  indudtTgold  and  silver  wire  work,  brewing 
and  the  making  of  soap  and  esrtheowaie.  Schwabach  was 
purrhased  in  1364  by  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg. 

See  PMzoMt,  Chronih  dor  SItdl  Sckwiach  (Schwabach,  itM)- 

SCHWABB:  IAKUEL  BBIimiCH  (1789-1875).  German 
astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  October  1789  at  Dessau, 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  April  1875.  At  first  an  apothecary, 
he  tutjied  his  altentton  to  astronomy,  and  In  1S96  commenced 
his  observations  on  sun-spou.  In  i&ij  be  made  the  suggestion 
of  a  probable  ten  year  period  («.«.  that  at  every  tenth  year 
the  number  of  spots  reached  a  maxfmum\  but  h  met  with 
scant  approval,  and  he  continued  Us  obtervmiooi,  which  weis 
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■ftenrards  utilized.  In  1851  by  Humboldt  in  the  tlrird  volume 
of  his  Kotmot.  The  periodicity  of  sun-spots  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized (see  Sun);  and  to  Schwabe  is  thus  due  the  credit  of  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  astronomy. 

See  H.  H.  Turner,  Aslrmumical  Diuntry  (1904). 

SCBVALBACR,  or  Lancenscewalbacr,  a  favourite  German 
health  resort,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Schwalbach  with  the  Aar,  11  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  on 
the  railway  Dotzheim-Dietz.  Permanent  population  (1905) 
3836.  Besides  a  large  kunaal,  the  town  has  four  churches, 
two  Evangelical,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  English,  a  syna- 
gogue and  several  schools.  There  are  eight  springs,  which  are 
largely  impregnated  in  varying  proportions  with  iron  and 
carbonic  add,  and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
They  are  especially  efficacious  in  feminine  disorders,  and  the 
greater  number  of  visitors  (about  6000  annually)  are  ladies. 
The  public  grounds  are  prettily  laid  out  and  there  are  numerous 
fashionable  hotels. 

See  FrickhSfFer,  Dii  EisengtitlUn  tit  Sckaatback  (2nd  ed.,  Schwal- 
bach, 18S8),  and  A.  Centh,  CudaMe  dtt  KurmUt  SthnMaih 
(jfd  cd.,  Wiesbaden,  1884). 

8CHWAMH.  THEODOR  (i8io-i8Sa),  German  physiologist, 
was  bom  at  Ncuss  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  7th  of  December 
1810.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  talent;  at 
first  a  goldsmith,  he  afterwards  founded  an  important  printing 
establishment.  Schwann  inherited  his  father's  tastes,  and 
the  leisure  of  his  boyhood  was  largely  spent  in  constructing 
little  madiines  of  all  kinds.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  college 
in  Cologne  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  where  he  met  Johannes 
Miiller,  in  whose  physiological  experiments  be  soon  came  to 
assist.  He  next  went  to  WUrzburg  to  continue  bis  medical 
studies,  and  thence  to  Berlin  to  graduate  in  1834.  Here  he 
again  met  Miiller,  who  had  been  meanwhile  translated  to  Berlin, 
and  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  enter  on  a  scientific  career 
and  appointed  him  assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum. 
Schwann  in  1 838  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
In  1847  he  went  as  professor  to  U^,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  the  nth  of  January  1882.  He  was  of  a  peculiariy 
gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  remained  a  devout  Catholic 
Ihroui^aot  his  life.  It  was  during  the  four  year*  spent  under 
the  influence  of  MuUer  at  Berlin  that  all  Schwann's  really  valuable 
work  was  done.  MuUer  was  at  this  time  preparing  his  great 
book  on  physiology,  and  Schwann  assisted  him  in  the  experi- 
mental work  required.  His  attention  being  thus  directed  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  besides  making  such  histo- 
logical discoveries  as  that  o{  the  envelope  of  the  nerve-fibres 
which  now  bears  his  name,  he  Initiated  those  researches  in 
muscular  contractility  since  so  dabocately  worked  out  by  Du 
Bois  Reymond  and  others.  He  was  thus  the  first  of  Mttller's 
pupils  who  broke  with  the  traditional  vitalism  and  worked 
towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life.  Miiller  also 
directed  his  attention  to  the  process  of  digestion,  which  Schwann 
showed  to  depend  essentially  on  the  presence  of  a  ferment 
called  by  him  pepsin.  Schwann  also  examined  the  question 
of  spontaneous  generation,  which  he  greatly  aided  to  disprove, 
and  in  the  course  of  hit  experiments  discovered  the  organic 
nature  of  yeast.  In  fact  the  whole  germ  theory  of  Pasteur,  as 
well  as  its  antiseptic  applications  by  Lister,  is  traceable  to  his 
influence.  Once  when  he  was  dining  with  Schleiden  in  183;, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  nuclei  of  vegetable  cells. 
Schwann  remembered  having  teen  similar  structures  in  the 
cells  of  the  notochord  (as  had  been  shown  by  MUller) 
and  instantly  realized  the  importance  of  connecting  the  two 
phenomena.  The  resemblance  was  confirmed  without  delay 
by  both  obaerveta,  and  the  results  soon  appeared  in  his  famous 
Uicroscapie  ImesligaUmu  on  lie  Accordaift  i»  Uu  Slrtulun 
and  Crtmlk  «/  PlanU  and  Animals  (Berlin,  1839;  trans.  Syden- 
ham Society,  1847).  The  cell  theory  was  thus  definitely  con- 
stituted. In  the  course  of  his  verifications  of  the  ccU  theory, 
ia  which  he  travesed  the  whole  Add  of  histology,  be  |irovcd 


the  cellular  origin  and  development  of  the  most  highly  SBer^ 
entiated  tissues,  nails,  feathers,  enamels,  &c.  His  generaliza- 
tion became  the  foundation  of  modem  histology,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Rudolf  Virchow  (whose  cellubr  pathology  was  an 
inevitable  deduction  from  Schwann)  afforded  the  means  of 
placing  modem  pathology  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

An  excellent  account  o(  Schwann's  life  and  work  it  that  by  Ldon 
Fr&Uricq  (Li^,  1884). 

SCHWAMTHALBR.  lODWIO  MICHAEL  (i«o>-i848),  German 
aculptpr,  was  bom  in  Munich  on  the  26th  of  August  i8o>.  His 
family  had  been  sculptors  in  Tirol  for  three  centuries;  young 
Ludwig  received  his  earliest  lessons  from'  his  father,  and  the 
father  had  been  instructed  by  the  grandfather.  The  last  to 
bear  the  name  vts  Xaver,  who  worked  in  his  cousin  Ludwig's 
studio  and  survived  till  1854.  For  successive  generations  the 
family  lived  by  the  carving  of  busts  and  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  from  the  condition  of  mechanics  rose  to  that  of  artists. 
From  the  Munich  gymnasium  Schwanthalcr  passed  as  a  student 
to  the  Munich  academy;  at  first  he  purposed  to  be  a  painter, 
but  afterwards  reverted  to  the  plastic  arts  of  his  anceston. 
His  talents  received  timely  encouragement  by  a  oommisaioo 
for  an  elaborate  silver  service  for  the  king's  table.  Cornelius 
dso  befriended  him;  the  great  painter  was  occupied  on  designs 
[or  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  newly  erected  Glyptothck, 
and  at  his  suggestion  Schwanthaler  was  emi^oyed  on  the  sculp- 
ture within  the  halls.  Thus  arose  between  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  that  union  and  mutual  support  which  charac- 
terized the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Bavaria.  Schwanthaler  in 
1826  went  to  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king,  and  on  a  second 
visit  in  1S32  Thorwaldsen  gave  him  kindly  help.  His  skill  was 
so  developed  that  on  his  rctum  he  was  able  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  sculpture  consequent  on  King  Ludwig's 
passion  for  building  new  palaces,  churches,  galleries  and  museums, 
and  he  became  the  fellow-workcr  of  the  architects  KJence, 
Girtner  and  OhlmUller,  and  of  the  painters  Cornelius,  Schnorr 
and  Hess.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  and  multitude  of  the  plastic 
products  they  turned  out,  over-pressure  and  haste  in  design 
and  workmanship  brought  down  the  quality  of  the  art.  The 
works  of  Schwanthaler  in  Munich  are  so  many  and  miscellaneous 
that'  they  can  only  be  briefly  indicated.  TIk  new  palace  is 
peopled  with  his  statues:  the  tbrone-room  has  twelve  imposing 
gilt  bronze  figures  to  ft.  high;  the  same  palace  is  also  enriched 
with  a  frieze  and  with  sundry  other  decorations  modelled  and 
painted  from  his  drawings.  The  sculptor,  like  his  contemporary 
painters,  received  help  from  trained  pupils.  The  same  prolific 
artist  also  furnished  the  old  Pinakothek  with  twenty-five  marbles, 
commemorative  of  as  many  great  painters,  likewise  he  supplied 
a  composition  for  the  pediment  of  the  exhibition  buQding  facing 
the  Glyptothek,  and  executed  sundry  figures  for  the  public 
library  and  the  hall  of  the  marshals.  Sacred  art  lay  outside 
his  ordinary  routine,  yet  in  the  churches  of  St  Ludwig  and  St 
Mariahilf  he  gave  proof  of  the  widest  versatility.  The  Ruhmes- 
halle  afTorded  further  gauge  of  unexampled  power  of  production; 
here  alone  is  work  which,  if  adequately  studied,  might  have 
occupied  a  lifetime;  ninety-two  metopes,  and,  conspicuously, 
the  colossal  but  feeble  figure  of  Bavaria,  60  ft.  high,  rank  among 
the  boldest  experiments.  A  short  Ufe  of  forty-six  years  did  not 
permit  serious  undertakings  beyond  the  Bavarian  capital,  yet 
time  was  found  for  the  groups  within  the  north  pediment  of  the 
Walhalla,  Ratisbon,  and  also  for  numerous  portrait  statues, 
including  those  of  Mozart,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Goethe  and 
Shakespeare.  Schwanthaler  died  u  Munich  in  1848,  and  left 
by  will  to  the  Munich  academy  all  his  models  and  studies,  which 
now  form  the  Schwanthaler  Museum. 

SCHWARTZE.  TERESA  (1852-  ),  Dutch  portrait  pointer, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  the  daughter  of  Johan  Georg  Schwartze 
(1814-1874),  from  whom  she  received  her  first  training,  before 
studying  for  a  year  under  Gabriel  Max  and  Fnnz  von  Lcnbach 
in  Munich.  In  1879  she  went  to  Paris  to  continue  her  studies 
under  Jean  Jacques  Henner.  Iter  portraits  are  remarkable 
for  excellent  character  drawing,  breadth  and  vigour  of  handling 
UKlricb(|ualityoft^igDient.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  paioten 
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who  have  been  honoured  by  an  Invitation  to  contribute  their 
o«n  portraits  to  the  hall  of  the  painters  at  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
in  Florence.  Some  of  her  best  pictures,  notably  a  portrait  of 
Piet  J.  Joubert,  and  "  Three  Inmates  of  the  Orphanage  at 
Amsierdam,"  ate  at  the  Ryks  Museum,  and  one  entitled  "  The 
Orphan  "  at  the  Boyman  Museum  in  Rotterdam. 

SCHWARZ  (or  Schwartz),  CHRISTIAN  PRIBDRICM  (i7>6- 
179S),  German  Prolesunt  missionary  to  India,  was  born  on 
the  8th  o(  October  1726  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  electorate  o( 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.  Having  learned  Tamil  to  assist  in  a 
tianslalion  of  the  Bible  into  ihat  language,  be  was  led  10  form 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  India.  He  received 
ordination  at  Copenhagen  on  the  8th  of  August  1749,  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  England  to  acquire  the  English 
language,  embarked  early  in  17S0  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Trichinopoly  on  the  30th  of  July.  Ttanquebar  was  for  some 
lime  his  headquarters,  but  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoly,  and  in  1766  removed  to  the  latter  place. 
Here  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  who  erected  a  church 
(or  his  general  use.  In  1769  he  secured  the  friendship  of  (he 
raja  of  Tanjore,  who,  although  he  never  embraced  Christianity, 
afforded  him  every  countenance  in  his  missionary  labours. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  committed  to  Schwarz  the  education 
of  his  adopied  son  and  successor.  In  1779  Schwarz  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  the  Madras  govertuncnt,  a  private  embassy  to 
Hyder  Ali,  the  ruler  of  Mysore.  When  Hyder  invaded  the 
Camatic,  Schwarz  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
camp  without  molestation.  After  twelve  years  in  Trichinopoly 
he  removed  to  Tanjore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  ijth  of  February  1798.  Schwarz's  direct  success 
in  making  converts  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Protestant 
missionary  in  India,  in  addition  to  which  he  succeeded  in  winning 
the  esteem  of  Mahoramedans  and  Hindus.  The  raja  of  Tanjore 
erected  a  monument,  executed  by  Flasraan,  in.  the  mission 
church,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
dying  missionary  and  receiving  his  benediction.  A  splendid 
monument  to  Schwarz  by  Bacon  was  placed  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Madras. 

See  Remains  of  Scliwarz,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  (1826):  Mtmeirs 
M  Life  and  CorretpnHictict,  by  H.  N.  Pearson  (1834,  }id  ed.  1839); 
Lu.  by  H.  N.  Pearson  (|8SS). 

SCHWARZ.  KARL(i8i>-i885),  German  ProtesUnt  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Wiek  on  the  Isle  of  Rilgen  on  the  19th  of  November 
181  >.  His  father,  Theodor  Schwarz,  pastor  at  Wiek,  was  well 
known  as  a  preacher,  and  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  popular 
works  (parables,  romances,  &c.)  under  the  pseudonym  "  "Theodor 
Helas."  Karl  Schwarz  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and 
(diilosophy  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn  (iSjOand  Berlin 
(1831-1834).  At  Beriin  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  whose  influences  are  seen  in  his  work  Dot 
Weun  dtr  Rdipan  (1847).  In  1837  be  was  imprisoned  for  six 
nonlbs  on  account  of  his  advanced  political  opinions.  After 
his  release  he  helped  (from  1838)  with  the  Haltisckc  JahrbiUker. 
From  1843- 1845  he  lectured  at  Halle,  and  was  then  suspended 
by  the  government.  In  1849,  however,  he  was  appointed 
professor  exlraordinarius,  and  later  received  a  number  of  dis- 
tiiutions  (in  1858  chief  court  preacher,  &c.).  Schwarz  took  an 
important  part  in  the  founding  and  directing  of  the  German 
Protestantenverein,  and  became  an  eminent  exponent  of  lit)eral 
theology.  His  work  Zur  Cackichte  dcr  ntuesten  TknlegU  (1856, 
41b  ed.  1869)  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  o(  theology 
in  Germany.  His  other  works  include  Ussint  alt  Theotote 
(1854)  and  Cruiidrist  der  ckrisll.  Lehre  (1873,  5th  ed.  1876). 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  March  1885.  In  his  memory  a  Karl- 
Sckwan-UiJlHHt  was  founded  in  connexion  with  the  theological 
faculty  at  Jena. 

See  C.  Rudloff,  Kmt  Stkwan  (1887);  F.  Hummel.  Die  Bedeulnnt 
*»  Sckri/t  mm  Karl  Sekaart:  Ober  das  Wtstn  dtr  Relitim  (1890); 
and  Herzog'Houck,  RettlfnctklopAdU. 

SCHWARZBORO-RUOOLSTADT,  a  prmdpallty  of  Germany, 
an  independent  member  of  the  German  empire,  and  one  of  the 
Thuringian  states  (see  Thurincu).  It  shares  with  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershiuscn  the  possessions  ol  the  old  house  of  Schwuxburg, 


consisting  of  the  upper  barony  (Oberkerrzeka/n  in  Tburingta, 
00  the  Cera,  Ilm  and  Saale,  and  the  lower  barony  (UnUtkerr- 
sckafl),  an  isolated  district  on  the  Wipper  and  Kelbe,  about 
>S  m.  to  the  north,  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony.  As  the  dignity  of  prince  is  held  in  virtue  of  the  Ober- 
herrschaft  alone,  a  share  of  both  baronies  was  given  to  each 
sub-line  of  the  main  house.  The  total  area  of  SchiTarzburg- 
Rudolstsdt  is  363  sq.  m.,  of  which  383  are  in  the  upper  and  80 
in  the  lower  barony;  the  chief  towns  ui  the  former  district 
ate  Rudolstadt  (pop.  12,500  in  1905),  the  capiul,  and  Blanken- 
burg  (2000),  and  in  the  latter  Frankenhausen  (6374).  Both 
baronies  are  billy,  the  highest  elevation  being  attained  in  the 
Grossfarmdenkopf,  2900  ft.  The  scenery  of  the  Thuringian 
portion  of  Schwatzbuig- Rudolstadt  attracts  many  visilors 
aniuially,  the  most  beautiful  spots  l^ing  the  gorge  of  the 
Scfawarza  and  the  lovely  circular  valley  in  which  the  village  of 
Schwarzburg  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  curiously  isolated  hill,  crowned 
by  the  ancient  castle  of  the  princely  line.  Cattle-rearing  and 
fruit-growing  fhHirish  in  the  lower  barony,  while  the  upper  barony 
is  finely  wooded.  Of  the  whole  country  44%  is  under  forest 
(mainly  coniferous  trees),  and  50%  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  pasture.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
potatoes.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  pouhty  farming  at>d  bee- 
keeping, and  the  exports  from  these  sources  are  considerable. 
About  14%  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  31%  in  mim'ng  and  cognate  industries.  Trade  and 
manufactures  are  insignificant;  iron,  lignite,  cobalt,  alum 
and  vitriol  are  among  the  mineral  productions.  In  1905  the 
popukition  was  96,835  or  about  16$  tb  the  square  mik.  Nearly 
an  these  were  ProtesUnts. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy, 
its  constitution  resting  on  laws  of  1S54  and  187a  A  diet  has 
met  at  intervals  since  1816,  and  is  now  entitled  to  be  summoned 
every  three  years.  The  present  diet  consisu  of  sixteen  members 
elected  for  three  years,  four  chosen  by  the  highest  assessed 
taxpayers,  the  others  by  general  election.  The  troops  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt have  been  incorporated. with  the  Prtissian  army 
since  the  convention  of  1867.  The  principality  has  one  vote 
in  the  Reichstag  and  one  in  the  federal  council. 

Schwarzbnrg-Rudolsiadt  is  the  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg,  descended  from  Albrecht  VII.  (1605).  In  1710 
the  count  was  made  a  prince,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  eleclor  of  Saxony,  although  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
his  seat  m  the  imperial  college  at  Regensburg  until  1754.  The 
principality  entered  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1807  and 
the  German  League  in  1815.  In  1819  it  redeemed  the  Prussian 
cUims  of  superiority  by  surrendering  portions  of  its  territory. 

See  Sigismund,  Landtskunde  da  PUnUHIums  Sdwartburf 
RudtUtadl  (a  vols.,  Rudolstadt,  1862-1863). 

SCHWARZBURO-SONDBRSHAySBN,  a  principeHty  of  Ger- 
many, and  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire.  It  shares 
the  old  Schwarzburg  lands  with  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  while  Schwarzburg-Rudobtadt 
forms  the  southern,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  occupies  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lands  once  divided  between  ihem- 
The  total  area  of  the  principality  is  333  sq.  m.,  of  which  133  are 
in  the  upper  and  200  in  the  lower  bai^ny.  The  chief  towns  are 
Amstadt  (pop.  16,275  in  1905),  which  at  one  time  gave  name  to 
a  line  of  counts,  fn  the  southern,  and  Sondershaosen  (742;), 
the  capital,  in  the  northern  (or  upper)  barony.  The  general 
description  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt applies  also  to  this  principality,  except  that  62%  of  the 
whole  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasture  and  30%  to  forests, 
only  about  two-fifths  of  which  ore  coniferous  trees.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  rye,  but  by  far  the  most  land 
is  planted  with  potatoes.  About  15%  of  the  populatwn  are 
supported  by  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  about  18%  by  mining 
and  cognate  industries.  The  industries  are  varied,  and  in  some 
branches,  notably  gloves  (at  Amstadt),  glass,  sausages  and  sugar- 
refining,  considerable.  In  1905  the  population  was  85,i5>,  or 
about  245  to  the  square  mile.  Almost  all  of  these  wen 
Ptoteitants. 
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Schwarzburg-Sondenhauisen  is  a  limited  hereditary  numardiy, 
its  constitution  resting  on  a  law  o{  1S57.  The  diet  consists  of 
five  representatives  .elected  by  the  highest  taipayvrs,  five  by 
general  election,  and  five  nominated  {or  Ufe  by  the  prince.  The 
first  ten  members  are  elected  for  four  years,  which  is  also  the 
financial  period.  There  is  a  ministry  With  five  departments — 
for  the  prince's  household,  domestic  affairs,  finance,  churches 
and  schools,  and  justice.  The  budget  for  the  yeara  190S-191  ■ 
estimates  the  income  at  £164,440  and  the  expenditure  at  the 
same.  The  stale  debt  in  1909  was  £167,970.  The  troops  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Prussian  army  by  convention  since  1867.  The  principality  baa 
one  vote  in  the  Reichstag  and  one  in  the  federal  council. 

The  house  of  Schwarzburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  in 
Germany;  and  tradition  traces  its  descent  from  Widulund  and 
the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Its  historical  ancestors  were  the  counts 
of  Kifemburg,  from  whom  the  counts  of  Schwarzburg  sprang 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  name  Cttnther 
became  the  distinctive  name  for  the  members  of  this  bouse 
(corresponding  to  Heinrich  in  the  Reuss  family),  the  various 
Giinthecs  being  at  first  distinguished  by  numbers  and  afterwards 
by  prefixed  names.  Various  subdivisions  and  collateral  lines 
were  formed,  but  by  is<m  all  were  extinct  but  the  |fresent  two. 
Count  GUnlhet  XL.,  who  died  in  ts5>.  was  the  last  common 
ancestor  of  both  lines.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  is  the  senior 
line,  although  its  possessions  are  the  smaller.  In  1607  the  count 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  imperial  prince  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  prince  had  to  pay  7000  thalets  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  5500  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  numerous 
disputes  arose  in  connexion  with  the  superiorities  thus  indicated. 
In  1807  Schwaraburg'Sondershausen  entered  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  became  a  sovereign  state.  In  1816  it  joined  the 
German  League,  and  redeemed  with  portions  of  its  territory  all 
rights  of  superiority  claimed  by  Prussia.  Its  domestic  govern- 
ment has  gradually,  though  not  very  quickly,  improved  since  that 
lime — the  oppressive  game-laws  in  particular  having  been 
abolished.  A  treaty  of  mutual  succession  was  made  between  the 
two  famiUes  in  1715.  Prince  Charles  Gttnther  succeeded  on  the 
17th  of  July  1880,  his  father  having  on  account  of  eye  disease 
renounced  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son.  By  a  law,  promulgated 
in  i8q6,  Sizzo,  prince  of  Leutenbeig,  was  recognized  as  the  heir- 
pcesumptive  to  this  pdncipalily  and,  by  treaty  with  Schwatz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  to  that  principaUty  also. 

See  ApfeUtedt,  HeinuUskunde  del  Furstentums  Sckwarzburf' 
SoruUrskausen  (Sondersh..  1854-1857):  Irmiich,  Beilrdg*  zur 
ichwarzburgiuken  Heimalskunde  (bondereh.,  1905-1906). 

SCHWARZENBERO,  a  princely  family  of  Franconian  origin, 
established  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  carrying  its  present  name 
since  1457.  It  was  raised  to  princely  rank  in  1670.  Besides 
Karl  Fbilipp  (see  below)  and  Johann  (1463-1538),  a  mocalisi 
and  reformer  who,  as  judge  of  the  episcopal  court,  at  Bamberg, 
introduced  a  new  code  of  evidence  which  amended  the  procedure 
then  prevalent  in  Europe  by  securing  for  the  accused  a  more 
impartial  hearing,  its  best-known  representative  is  Felix  (i8co- 
1852),  Karl  Philipp's  nephew,  an  important  Austrian  statesman. 

After  six  years'  service  in  the  Austrian  army  Felix  espoused  a 
diplomatic  career  at  the  instance  of  Mctlemich,  and  underwent 
a  period  of  probation  (1824-1848)  at  various  European  courts, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  confirmed  his  aristocratic  aversion  to 
popular  government,  but  was  led  to  acknowledge  that  absolutism 
needs  to  be  justified  by  efficiency  of  adminisiratioo.  In  1848 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Piedmont  and  the 
insurgents  in  Vienna.  On  Nov.  tist  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  head  of  a  reactionary  ministry.  Himself  a  soldier, 
he  aimed  at  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
by  means  of  the  army.  At  first  he  temporized,  and  on  the 
27th  of  November  a  proclamation  was  issued  stating  the  Intention 
of  the  government  to  uphold  constitutional  principles,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  its  intention  to  keep  the  empire  intact  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  separation  from  Germany.  The  removal  of  the 
Austrian  parliament  to  Kremsier  followed  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  and  on  March  7ih  1849  the  prodanuuivo 


of  a  centralized  constitution  for  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  after  the  Austrian  victory  at  Kopolna  had  seemed  to 
Schwarzenberg  to  have  crushed  the  Magyar  power  of  resistance. 
This  wasioUowed  by  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence; 
and  Schwarzenberg  did  not  hesitate  ultimately  to  caP  in  the  aid 
of  Russia  to  put  an  end  10  the  insurrection  (November).  This 
done,  he  was  free  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  (jcrmany.  His 
refusal  to  incorporate  only  the  German  provinces  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  proposed  new  German  Empire  had  thrown  the  German 
parliament  into  the  arms  of  Prussia.  His  object  now  was  to 
restore  the  status  qua  anlt  of  the  Confederation,  with  the  old 
predominance  of  Austria.  His  success  in  this  respect  was  partly 
due  to  exterior  circumstances,  notably  the  mistimed  exaggera- 
tions of  the  German  revolutionists,  but  largely  to  his  diplomatic 
skill,  unscrupulousness  and  iron  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which 
the  weakness  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  his  ministers  was 
unable  to  cope.  His  triumph  came  with  the  restoration  of  the 
old  federal  diet  in  May  1850  and  the  signature  of  the  convention 
of  Olmiitz  on  the  29th  of  November  of  the  same  year  (ace 
Gekuaiiy:  Hislory). 

See  Berger.  fWix.  Fursl  *u  Schv/arienbert  (Leipzig,  1853);  A. 
Beer,  Furst  Schwarunber^s  Deutsche  PaltUk  bis  tu  den  Dreidtatr 
/CtfHfrr^nail  (Historischc«T.xschcnbucIi.  Leipzig,  1891).  For  Johann 
see  W.  Schccl.  Jokann,  Frttherr  von  S.  (Berlin,  1905). 

SCHWARZEHBERG,  KARL  PHILIPP,  PaiscE  ZX3  (1771- 
1820),  Austrian  field  marshal,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  April  1771 
at  Vienna.'  He  entered  the  imperial  cavalry  in  1788,  fought 
in  1789  under  Lacy  and  Loudon  against  the  Turks,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  became  major  in  1792.  In  the 
French  campaign  of  179J  he  served  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Josias  of  Coburg,  and  at  Cateau 
Cambresis  in  1794  his  impetuous  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  vigorously  supported  by  twleve  British  squadrons, 
broke  a  whole  corps  of  the  French,  killed  and  wounded  jooo  men, 
and  brought  off  J2  of  the  enemy's  guns.  He  was  immediately 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Maria  Theresa  order.  Alter 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Ambcrg  and  Wurzburg  in  1796  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1799  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant  field  marshal.  At  the  defeat  of  Hohenlinden 
in  1800  his  promptitude  and  courage  saved  the  right  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army  from  destruction,  and  he  was  afterwards  entrusted 
by  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  command  of  the  rearguard. 
In  the  war  of  1805  he  held  command  of  a  division  under  Mack, 
and  when  Llm  was  surrounded  by  Napoleon  in  October  be  was 
one  of  the  brave  band  of  cavalry,  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
which  cut  its  way  through  the  hostile  lines.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  and  in 
1809  he  received  the  (jolden  Fleece.  When  in  1808,  in  view  of  a 
new  war  with  France,  Austria  decided  to  send  a  special  envoy  to 
Russia,  Schwarzenberg.  who  was  persona  grata  at  the  court  of 
St  Petersburg,  was  selected.  He  returned,  however,  in  time 
to  lake  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
promoted  general  of  cavalry.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa.  The  prince  gave  a  ball  in  honour 
of  the  bride  on  the  ist  of  July  1810,  which  ended  in  the  tragic 
death  of  many  of  the  guests,  including  his  own  sister-in-law,  in 
a  fire.  Napoleon  held  Schwarzenberg  in  great  esteem,  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  the  prince  took  command  of  the  Austrian 
auxiliary  corps  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  181  >.  The  part  of 
the  Austrians  was  well  understood  to  be  politically  rather  than 

*  The  family  of  Schwarzenberg.  of  which  many  membcn  are 
known  to  history,  was  derived  from  Erkinger  von  Seiiisheim  (b.  1362). 
a  distinguished  soldier  under  the  emperor  Sigismund.  who  bought  the 
lordship  of  Schwarzenberg  in  Franconia  in  1420.  Count  Adolf  von 
Schwarzenberg  (1547-1600)  was  a  renowned  general  of  the  empire, 
whose  sword,  along  with  th»t  of  his  descendant  Prince  Karl  PhiGpp, 
is  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  fie  fought  in  the  wan  of 
religion,  but  was  chictiy  distinguished  in  the  wars  on  the  Eastern 
frontier  against  the  Turks.  He  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
at  Papa  in  Hungary  in  t6oo.  Ceorg  Ludwic,  Count  von 
ScHWARzE,«*BERG  (1586-1646).  was  an  Austrian  statesman  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Johann.  Frbihbrk  von  Schwarzenbbrc  t;Ni> 
HoMENLANDSBBBC  (1463-1518),  was*  Celebrated  jurist  and  a  fricad 
of  Lutbo. 
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monOy  iKWtile,  an<f  Schwarienbers  gained  some  minor  successes 
by  skilful  manoeuvres  without  a  great  battle;  arterwards,  under 
instructions  from  Napoleon,  be  remained  for  some  months 
inactive  at  Pultustt.  In  1813,  when  Austria,  after  many  hesita- 
tions, took  the  side  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  Schwaraenberg, 
recently  promoted  to  be  field  marshal,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia.  As  such 
he  was  the  senior  of  the  allied  generals  who  conducted  the 
campaign  of  1813-1814  to  the  6nal  victory  before  Paris  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  Schwarzen- 
berg  of  timidity  and  over-caution,  and  his  operations  can  easily 
be  made  to  appear  in  thai  colour  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
bis  principal  subordinate,  the  fiery  BlUcher,  but  critics  often 
forget  that  Schwarzenlwrg  was  an  Austrian  general  Gnt  of  all, 
that  his  army  was  practically  the  whole  force  that  Austria  could 
put  into  the  field  in  Central  Europe,  and  was  therefore  not  lightly 
to  be  risked,  and  that  the  motives  of  his  pusillanimity  should  be 
sought  in  the  political  archives  of  Vienna  rather  than  in  the 
text-books  of  strategical  theory  In  any  case  his  victory,  how- 
ever achieved,  was  as  complete  as  Aust  ria  desired,  and  his  rewards 
were  many,  the  grand  crosses  of  the  Maria  Theresa  and  of  many 
foreign  orders,  an  estate,  the  position  of  president  of  the  Hof- 
kriegsrath,  and,  as  a  specially  remarkable  honour,  the  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  Austria  as  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  But 
shortly  afterwards,  having  lost  his  sister  Caroline,  to  whom  be 
was  deeply  attached,  he  fell  ill.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  disabled 
him  in  1817,  and  in  i8»>,  when  revisiting  Leipzig,  the  scene  of  the 
V Ittcrschlachl  that  he  had  directed  seven  years  before,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  second  stroke.  He  died  there  on  the  I5tb  of 
October. 

His  eldest  son,  Frieorich,  Punce  zo  Schwarzenberc  (1800- 
1870),  had  an  adventurous  career  as  a  soldier,  and  described  his 
wanderings  and  campaigns  in  several  interesting  works,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  his  Wanderwigen  eitus  Lantknec/Ues 
(1844-1845).  He  took  part  as  an  Austrian  officer  in  the  campaigns 
of  Galicia  1846,  Italy  1848  and  Hungary  1848,  and  as  an  amateur 
in  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  the  Carlist  wais  in  Spain  and 
the  Swi^  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  He  became  a  major- 
general  in  the  Austrian  army  in  1849,  and  died  after  many  years 
of  well-filled  leisure  in  1870.  The  second  son,  Karl  Phiupp 
(d.  i8s8),  was  a  Feldzeugmeister;  the  third,  Eohund  Leopoio 
Frieorich  (1803-1873),  a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Of  Schwarzenberg's  nephews,  Felix,  the  statesman,  is  separately 
noticed,  and  Frieorich  Johakn  Josep  CoELEStiN  (1809-1885) 
was  a  cardinal  and  a  prominent  figure  in  papal  and  Austrian 
history. 

See  Prokesch-Ostcn,  DenkwCrdigkateH  aus  dem  Lthen  des  Feli- 
marschaWs  FursUn  Schwartenberg  (Vienna,  I823);  Ber^per,  Das 
FursUnhaus  Schwarzenherg  (Vienna,  i860),  and  a  memoir  by  the 
same  hand  in  SIrtffitur's  Ost.  MUitatuitschrijt,  1863. 

SCHWARZENBERO,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Schwarzwasser,  16  m.  W.  from  Annaberg 
by  rail.  Pop.  (igos)  4629.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
an  old  palace  and  some  schools.  It  has  some  small  industries 
and  there  are  large  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 

SCHWECHAT,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Austria, 
5  m.  S.E.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8241.  Here  is  situated 
the  Dreher  brewery,  the  largest  in  the  monarchy;  and  there  are 
also  important  smelting  and  iron  works,  cotton-spinning,  factories 
of  electrical  plant,  &c.  The  meeting  at  Schwechat  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  with  Sobieski  in  1683,  after  the  liberation  of  Vienna, 
is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk.  The  imperial  troops  defeated 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  in  a  battle  (ought  bere  in  October 
1848. 

SCHWEDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  13  m.  N.E.  from 
Angcrmiindc  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  9530.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  broad  streets  and  shady  avenues.  There  are 
three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  palace, 
built  in  1580,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  royal  riding  school  was 
rciDoved  hence  to  Hanover  in  1867.  The  industries  include 
tbe  manufacture  of  tooacco,  cigars,  machinery,  vinegar,  soap 


and  bricks,  and  there  I*  a  considerable  trade  by  water  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Schwcdt  is  mentioned  in  chronicles  as  early  as  1 138,  and 
became  a  town  in  1265.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tslh  century 
it  passed  to  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1684,  after  a  great  Conflagration 
which  laid  it  in  ruins,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  elect  ress 
Dorothea.  The  lordship  of  Schwedt  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
counts  of  Hohcnstein  from  1481  to  1609,  when  it  passed  to 
Brandenburg.  In  1689  it  was  given  to  Philip  William,  a  younger 
son  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  and  he 
and  bis  successors  called  themselves  margrave  of  Brandenbuig- 
Schwedt.  When  this  line  became  extinct  in  1784  the  lordship 
reverted  to  Prussia,  being  claimed  both  by  the  king  as  personal 
property  and  by  the  stale.  The  matter  was  not  settled  until 
1872,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  state. 

See  Thomi,"  Cexhkkle  dtr  Stadt  uni  Henuhafi  Sckwtdt  (Berlia, 
I87J)- 

.  SCHWEGLER.  ALBERT  ("819-1857),  German  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Michelbach  in  Wurttembcrg  on  the 
loth  of  February  1819,  the  son  of  a  counlty  pastor.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Tubingen  in  183(1,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pupils  of  F.  C.  Baur,  under  whose  influence  he  devoted  himself 
to  church  history.  .  His  first  work  was  Der  Monlanismut  u.  die 
chrUtticke  Kircht  des  lien  Jahrkunierls  (1841),  in  which  he 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  that  Monlaoism  was  much  more 
than  an  isolated  outbreak  of  eccentric  fanaticism  in  the  early 
church,  though  be  himself  introduced  fresh  misconceptions  by 
connecting  it  with  Ebionitism  as  he  conceived  the  latter.  This 
work,  with  other  essays,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  of  tbe  church,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  up 
theology  as  his  professional  study  and  chose  that  of  philosophy. 
In  1843  he  founded  the  JahrbUcher  der  Cefeimarl,  and  became 
PrmUdozenl  of  philosophy  and  classical  philology  in  Tubingen 
university.  In  1848  he  was  made  professor  extraordinarius  of 
Roman  literature  and  archaeology,  and  soon  afterwards  professor 
ordlnarius  of  history.    He  died  on  the  sth  of  January  1S57. 

Ilia  principal  theological  work  was  Das  nackapostoliscke  Zeitaltrr 
(2  vols..  1846).  It  was  this  book  which  first  put  before  the  world, 
with  Schwegler's  characteristic  boldness  and  clearness,  the  results 
of  the  critical  labours  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  new 
Tubingen  school  in  relation  to  the  first  development  of  Christianity. 
Schweglcr  published  also  an  edition  of  the  CUmenime  Homtltes 
(1847),  and  of  Eu&cbius's  EuUsiasticat  History  (1852) ;  in  philosophy 
Ubcrsetzung  und  Ertauterung  der  ortstot.  Melaphysik  (4  vols.,  1847- 
1&48),  his  excellent  Geschtchte  der  Philosoffhie  im  Umriss  (1848. 
I^th  ed.  1887;  loth  edition  of  Ene.  trans,  by  J.  Hutchison  Stirling, 
18S8),  and  a  posthumous  Cesckiente  der  Crieck.  Pkilosophte  (1859). 
In  history  he  began  a  Rijmiscke  Ceschichle  (vols,  i-.iii.,  1853-1858. 
2nd  cd.  1867-1872),  which  he  brought  down  only  to  the  laws  of 
Licinius. 

S*'  f"  ;,v  T  !  7<t\ler.  Vorlrdze,  vol.  ii.  (1878).  pp.  329-363;  and  the 
*4/.'i.  '    he  Biographic, 

SCHWEIDNITZ.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tlie  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritz, 
28  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  30,540.  Tbe  town 
has  wide  streets  and  contains  several  old  churches,  one  of  which, 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  built  in  the  14th  century,  has  a  tower 
330  ft.  high.  It  has  an  old  town  ball,  a  theatre  and  several 
statues  of  eminent  men.  Tbe  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  and  tbe  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  there 
raised  encourage  an  active  weaving  industry  in  the  town.  Beetroot 
for  sugar,  grain  and  fruit  are  also  grown.  The  manufacture  «f 
woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  fuiniture,  gloves,  paper,  machinery  and 
tools,  carriages,  nuts  and  screws,  needles  and  other  hardware 
goods  is  carried  on.  The  beer  of  Schweidnitz  has  king  been 
famous  under  the  name  of  "  Scbwarzc  Scfaiips."  and  in  tbe  i6\i\ 
century  it  was  exported  as  far  as  Italy.  Schweidnitz  is  the  chief 
grain  market  of  the  district. 

Schweidnitz,  dating  from  about  tbe  nth  century,  received 
civic  rights  in  1250.  About  1278  it  became  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  with  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  m.,  which  bclotigcd  to 
Bohemia  from  1353  till  1741,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Prussia.  The  "  Polerei  of  Schweidnitz  "  is  the  name  given  to 
the  riotons  revolt  of  the  town,  in  1520-1522,  against  a  royal 
edict  depriving  it  of  the  right  of  coining  its  own  money.    One  of 
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Ihe  alroDgcst  towns  in  SUcsu  il  wi*  bcaicfcd  leveral  times  during 
the  I7lh  and  i8th  centuries.  In  1S07  it  was  captured  by  the 
French,  who  demolished  the  (ortifications.  Restored  to  Prussia 
in  1816  it  was  again  fortified,  but  in  1862  the  fortifications  were 
converted  into  a  public  park. 

SceF.J.Schiiiidt,CcK*ic*<«i<CT5laib5cfaMu<«i(i(2vols.,Schweid- 
niii.  1846-1848). 

SCHWBIQHAUSBR,  JOHANH  (1747-1830),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  bomat  Strassburg  on  the  ijth  of  June  1742.  From 
an  early  age  his  favourite  subjects  were  philosophy  (especially 
Scottish  moral  philosophy  as  represented  by  Hutchinson  and 
Ferguson)  and  Oriental  languages;  Greek  and  Latin  he  took  up 
later,  and  although  he  owes  his  reputation  to  his  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  he  was  always  diffident  as  to  his  classical  attainments. 
After  visiting  Paris,  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  Germany, 
he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  ( 1 770)  at  Strassburg. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  .banished;  in 
1794  he  returned,  and  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Academy 
in  i8og  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek.  He  resigned  his  post 
in  1814,  and  died  on  the  iqth  of  January  1830. 

His  son,  JOHANN  Gottfried  (1776-1844),  was  also  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  archaeologist, joint-authorwith  M.Colb^ry 
of  AnliquiUt  dt  V Alsace  (1828). 

Schwci^Vi^u^er's  fnt  important  work  was  his  edition  of  Appian 
(178O.  with  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  and  an  account  of 
the  SISS.  On  Brunrk's  recommendation,  he  had  collated  an  Augs- 
burg MS.  ot  Appun  for  Samuel  Musgrave.  who  was  preparing  an 
edition  of  that  author,  and  after  Musgnive's  death  he  felt  it  a  duty 
to  complete  it.  Ili>  Polybius,  with  translation,  notes  and  special 
lexicon,  appeared  in  1789-1795.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  edition  of 
Athcnacus  (1801-1817),  >n  fourteen  volumes,  one  of  the  Bipont 
editions,  fits  HennlMus  (1816;  lexicon,  1824)  is  less  successful; 
he  depends  too  much  <}n  earlier  editions  and  inferior  .MSS.,  and  lacks 
the  finer  scholarshi[)  necessary  in  dealing  with  such  an  author. 
Mention  may  also  bi:  made  of  his  Encheiridion  ot  Epictctus  and 
Tabula  of  Cebes  (1798),  which  appeared  at  the  time  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoi'S  were  fashionable;  the  tetters  of  Seneca  to 
Lucilius  (iSoo);  canections  and  notes  to  Suidas  (1789);  some 
moral  philosophy  e&eays.  His  minor  works  are  collected  in  his 
Opuicula  academua  (1806). 

See  monographs  by  J.  G.  t>ahler,  C.  L.  Cuvier,  F.  J.  Sti6vei»art 
(all  l8]0),  L.  Spach  (1868),  Cli.  Rabany  (1884),  the  two  last  con- 
taining an  account  of  both  father  and  son. 

SCHWEINFURT.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  several  bridges,  27  m.  N.E.  of  Wttrzburg  by  rail,  and 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Kissingcn,  Bamberg  and  Cemiinden. 
Pop.  (190J)  18,416.  The  Renaissance  town-hall  in  the  spacious 
inarket-place  dates  from  1570;  it  contains  a  library  and  a 
collection  of  antiquities.  St  John's  church  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
with  t  lofty  tower;  St  Salvator's  was  built  about  1720.  Schwein- 
furl  is  well  furnished  with  benevolent  and  educational  institutions, 
including  a  gymnasium  originally  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1631,  and  rebuilt  in  i88t.  The  chief  manufacture  is  paint 
("  Schweinfurt  green  "  is  a  well-known  brand  in  Cermany), 
introduced  in  1809;  but  beer,  sugar,  machinery,  soap  and  other 
drysalteries,  straw-paper  and  vinegar  are  also  produced.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  bell-founding  are  carried  on,  and  the  Main  supplies 
water-power  for  numerous  saw,  flour  and  other  mills.  Schwein- 
tnrl  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the  grain,  fruit  and  wine  pro- 
dticed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  the  seal  of  an  important 
sheep  and  cattle  market.  A  monument  was  erected  in  1900  to 
Friedrich  RUckert  the  poet  (1788-1866). 

Schweinfurt  is  mentioned  in  790,  and  in  the  loth  century 
was  the  seat  of  a  margrave.  It  (ell  later  to  the  counts  of  Hcnne- 
btrg;  but,  receiving  civic  rights  in  the  13th  century,  it  maintained 
its  independence  as  a  free  imperial  city  with  few  interruptions 
until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Assigned  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Wilrzburg  in  1810,  it  was  restored  to  Baviria  in  1814. 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  erected  fortifications,  remains  of  which  are  still  extant. 

See  Beck.  Ckmik  4er  Sladl  Sclminfml  (j  vols.,  Schweinfurt, 
I8ifr-i  81 1 ) :  and  Stein,  Ctickicku  ia  RtichsiadI  Sdmnnfurl  (a  vols., 
Scftweinfurt,  1900). 

SCHWUNFURTH.  GEORC  AnCOST  (1836-  ),  German 
mwUer  in  East  Central  Africa  and  ethnologist,  was  bohi  al 


Riga  on  the  29tb  of  December  1836.    He  wat  educated  at 

the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich  and  Berlin  (1856-1862), 
where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  botany  and  palaeon- 
tology. Commissioned  to  arrange  the  collections  brought  from 
the  Sudan  by  Freiberr  von  Barnim  and  Dr  Uartmann,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  that  region;  and  in  1863  he  travelled 
round  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  repeatedly  traversed  the 
district  between  that  sea  and  the  Nile,  passed  on  to  Khartum, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  1866-  His  researches  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  in  1868  the  Humboldt-Stiftung  of  Berlin 
entrusted  him  with  an  important  scientific  mission  to  the  interior 
of  East  Africa.  Starting  from  Khartum  in  January  1869,  he 
went  up  the  White  Nile  to  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  then,  with  a  party 
of  ivory  dealers,  through  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Diur 
(Dyoor),  Dinka,  Bongo  and  Niam-Niam;  crossing  the  Nile 
watershed  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Alangbcttu  (Monbuttu) 
and  discovered  the  river  Welle  (19th  o(  March  1870),  which  by 
its  westward  flow  he  knew  was  independent  of  the  Nile.  Schwein- 
furth  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the  Chad  system, 
and  it  was  several  years  before  its  connexion  with  the  Congo 
was  demonstrated.  The  discovery  o(  the  Welle  was  Schwein- 
furth's  greatest  geographiciil  achievement,  though  be  did  much 
to  elucidate  the  hydrography  of  the  Bahrel-Ghazal  system. 
Of  greater  importance  were  the  very  considerable  additions 
he  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Central  Africa.  He  described  in  detail  the  cannibalistic 
practices  of  the  Mangbettu,  and  his  discovery  of  the  pygmy  Akka 
settled  conclusively  the  question  as  to  the  ex'alence  of  dwarf 
races  in  tropical  Africa.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  his  coUectionx 
made  up  to  that  dale  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  his  camp  in 
December  1870.  He  returned  to  Khartum  in  July  1871  and 
published  an  account  o(  the  expedition,  under  the  title  of 
Im  Henen  vim  Afrika  (Leipzig,  1874;  English  edition,  Tk* 
Heart  of  Africa,  1S73,  new  ed.  1878).  In  1873-1874  be  accom- 
panied Gerhard  Rohlfs  in  his  expedition  into  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Settling  at  Cairo  in  1875,  he  founded  a  geographical  society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  khedive  Ismail,  and  devoted  himaeU 
almost  exclusively  to  African  studies,  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical. In  1876  he  penetrated  into  the  Arabian  Desert  with 
Paul  GQssfeldt,  and  continued  his  explorations  therein  at 
intervals  until  1888,  and  during  the  same  period  made 
geological  and  botanical  investigations  in  the  Fayum,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  &c.  In  18S9  he  removed  to  Berlin; 
but  he  visited  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  in  1891,  189a 
and  1894. 

^  The  accounts  of  all  his  travels  and  researches  have  appeared 
cither  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  or  in  periodicals,  such  as  Peter^ 
manHS  MttteituHfeM,  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  Erdkunde,  &c.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  Artes  Africanae:  lUuitrations  ana 
Deuriplians  of  Pndiulions  of  Ike  Industrial  Arts  of  Central  African 
Tribes  (1875). 

SCHWEITZER,  JEAN  BAPTISTA  VON  (1833-1875),  Oman 
politician  and  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main 
on  the  I2lh  of  July  1833,  of  an  old  aristocratic  Catholic  family. 
He  studied  law  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  afterwardspractised 
in  his  native  city.  He  was,  however,  from  the  first  more  in- 
terested in  politics  and  literature  than  in  law.  He  was  attracted 
by  the  social  democratic  labour  movement,  and  afler.the  death 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  1864,  he  became  president  of  the 
"  (jeneral  Working-men's  Union  of  Germany,"  and  in  this 
capacity  edited  the  Soiialdemokral,  which  brought  him  into 
frequent  trouble  with  the  Prussian  government.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  to  the  pariiament  of  the  North  German  Federation, 
and  on  his  failure  to  secure  election  to  the  German  Reichstag 
in  1871,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Ihe  Labour  Union,  and 
retired  from  political  life.  Schweitzer  composed  a  number  of 
dramas  and  comedies,  of  which  several  (or  a  while  had  con- 
siderable success.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Aleibiada 
(Frankfort,  1858);  Friedrick  Barharossa  (Frankfort,  1858); 
Carussa  (Beriin,  1872);  Die  Darm'nianer  (Frankfort,  1875); 
Die  Eideckse  (Frankfort,  1876);  and  Epidemiak  (Frankfort, 
1876).  He  also  wrote  one  political  novel,  Latinie  tier  Ktpiltl 
uni  ArbeH  (Frankfort,  1864). 
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8CHWEUI,  a  town  ol  Gennany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  £.  of 
Batmen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  eleAric  tramway, 
and  on  the  main  line  of  railway,  DUsseldorf-Hagen.  Pop.  (1905) 
18,469.  It  has  three  churches  and  various  scboob  and  public 
institutions.  Lying  close  to  the  Harkort  iron  and  sulphur  mines, 
and  within  the  populous  and  rich  mineral  district  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  it  carries  on  iron-founding,  wiredrawing  and  the  manu- 
factnre  of  machinery  of  various  lands,  besides  an  active  trade  in 
iron,  steel  and  brass  goods.  Scarcely  less  important  are  its 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  damask,  cord,  pianos  and  paper 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  hydropathic  establislunent.  Scbwelm 
is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1085,  though  it  did  not  receive 
dvic  rights  until  1590. 

Se^Tobieii,  BiUerausderGescUchti  ton  Sdindin(^cimt\m,itgo). 

SCHWBNKFELD,  KASPAR.  (1490-1561),  of  Ossing,  German 
theologian,  was  born  in  1490,  and  after  studying  at  Cologne 
and  other  universities  served  in  various  minor  courts  of  Silesia, 
finally  entering  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  over  whom 
he  had  great  influence.  The  writings  of  Taulcr  and  Luther  so 
impressed  him,  that  in  1532  he  visited  Wittenberg,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Andreas  Cailstadt  and  Thomas 
HQnser.  On  his  return  to  Liegnitz  he  helped  to  spread  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  in  the  principality  and  in  Silesia, 
while  warning  his  colleagues  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  The  Protestant  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  (1524)  revealed  his  disagreement  with  Luther  on  that 
critical  point.  He  sought  to  establish  a  via  mtdia  between  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  for 
it  Luther's  acceptance.  He  as  vainly  sought  to  secure  Luther's 
adoption  of  a  strict  rule  of  church  discipline,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren.  Meanwhile  the  Anabaptists  obtained  a 
footing  in  Silesia,  and  suspicions  of  Schwenkfeld's  sympathy 
with  them  were  aroused.  letters  and  writings  of  his  own  (1517- 
1528)  proved  him  to  hold  strongly  anti-Lutheran  heresies,  and 
both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  urged  the  duke  of  Liegnitz  to 
dismiss  him.  He  voluntarily  left  Ijegnitz  in  1529,  and  lived 
at  Straaborg  for  five  years  amongst  the  Reformed  clergy  there. 
!■>  I533i  >■>  *»  important  synod,  he  defended  against  Martin 
Bucer  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  as  well  as  his  own 
doctrine  and  life.  But  the  heads  of  the  church  carried  the  day, 
and,  more  stringent  measures  being  adopted  against  dissenters, 
Schwenkfeld  left  Strasburg  for  a  time,  residing  in  various  cities 
of  south  Germany  and  corresponding  with  many  nobles.  In 
IJ3S  a  sort  of  compromise  was  brought  about  between  himself 
and  the  Reformers,  he  promising  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  they  not  to  treat  him  as  a  disturber.  The  compromise 
wasof  only  short  duration.  His  theology  took  a  more  distinctly 
heterodox  form,  and  the  publication  (1539)  of  abook  in  proof  of 
Us  most  characteristic  doctrine — the  deification  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ — led  to  his  active  persecution  by  the  Lutherans  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  dty  of  Ulm.  The  next  year  (1540)  he  pub- 
lished a  refutation  of  the  attacks  upon  his  doctrine  with  a  more 
elaborate  exposition  of  it,  tmder  the  title  Gnsse  Cmfatitn. 
The  book  was  very  inconvenient  to  the  Protestants,  as  it  served 
to  emphasize  the  Eucharistic  differences  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians  at  a  moment  when  efforts  were  being  made  to 
reconcile  them.  An  anathema  was  accordingly  issued  from 
Schmalkald  against  Schwenkfeld  (together  with  Sebastian 
Franck);  his  books  were  placed  on  the  Protestant  "index"; 
and  he  himself  was  made  a  religious  outlaw.  From  that  time  he 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  though  his  wide  connexions 
with  the  nobility  and  the  friendship  of  his  numerous  followers 
provided  for  him  secure  hiding-places  and  for  his  books  a  large 
drculatiOD.  An  attempt  in  1543  to  approach  Luther  only  in- 
creased the  Reformer's  hostility  and  rendered  Schwenkfeld's 
ritnation  still  more  precarious.  He  and  his  followets  withdrew 
from  the  Lutheran  Church,  dcdaned  its  sacraments,  and  formed 
■mall  societies  of  kindred  views.  He  and  they  were  frequently 
condemned  by  Protestant  ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities, 
cipedally  by  the  government  of  WQrtiemberg.  His  personal 
Mfety  was  more  and  more  imperilled,  and  he  was  tmaUe  to 


stay  in  any  place  for  more  than  a  short  time.  At  last,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  he  died  at  Ulm,  on  the  loth  of  December 
1561,  surrounded  by  attached  friends  and  declaring  undiminished 
faith  in.  his  views. 

Schwenkfeld,  whose  gentle  birtfi  and  courtly  manners  won  him 
many  friends  in  high  circles,  left  behind  him  a  sect  (who  were  called 
subsequently  by  others  Schwenkfeldians,  but  who  called  themselves 
"  Confessors  of  the  Glory  of  Christ  ")  and  numerous  writings  ta 
perpetuate  his  ideas.  His  writings  were  partially^  collected  in  four 
lolio  volumes,  the  first  of  wfiich  was  published  in  thd  year  156^, 
containing  his  principal  theological  works.  Erbkam  slates  that  his 
unprintcd  writmgs  would  make  more  than  another  four  folios.  Hu 
adherents  were  to  be  found  at  his  death  scattered  thioURhout 
Germany.  In  Silesia  they  formed  a  distinct  sect,  wliiih  has  luted 
until  the  present  time,  in  the  17th  century  they  were  asBOciated 
with  the  followers  of  Jacob  Bohme,  and  were  undisturiiod  until  1708, 
wlien  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  doctrines.  In  1720  a  com- 
mission of  Jesuits  was  despatched  to  Silesia  to  convert  them  by  forces 
Most  of  them  fled  from  Silesia  into  Saxony,  and  thence  to  Holland* 
England  and  North  America.  Frederick  the  Great  of  PrussiSt 
when  he  seized  Silesia,  extended  his  protection  to  those  who  re- 
mained in  that  province.  Those  who  had  (led  to  Philadelphia  in 
Pennsylvania  (1734)  formed  a  small  community  under  the  name  of 
SchwenUfcldcrs;  and  Zinzcndorf  and  Spangcnberg,  when  they 
visited  the  United  States,  endeavoured,  but  with  littlii  success,  to 
convert  them  to  their  views.  This  community  still  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  their  views  appear  to  be  substantially  those  o( 
the  Quakeis. 

Schwenkfeld's  mysticism  was  the  cause  of  his  divergence  from 
Protestant  orthodoxy  and  the  root  of  his  peculiar  religious  and 
theological  position.  It  led  him  to  oppose  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  value  of  the  outward  •means  of  grace,  such  as  the  ministry  of 
the  word  and  the  sacraments.  He  regarded  as  essential  a  direct 
and  immediate  participation  in  the  pracc  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
and  looked  on  religious  ordinances  as  immaterial.  He  distinguished 
bctw-een  an  outward  word  of  God  and  an  inward,  the  former  bcina 
the  Scriptures  and  perishable,  the  latter  the  divine  spirit  and  eternal. 
In  his  Christology  he  departed_  from  the  Lutheran  and  Zwtnglian 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  by  insisting  on  what  he  called  the  V<r- 

SilUrung  dcs  FUischiS  Christi,  the  deification  or  the  glorification  of  tfie 
«sh  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  was  his  protest  against  a  separation 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  mystical  view  of  the  work  of  Christ.  He  held  that,  though 
Christ  was  God  and  man  from  his  birth  from  the  Virgin,  he  only 
attained  his  complete  deification  and  glorification  by  his  ascension, 
and  that  it  is  in  tnc  estate  of  his  celestial  VergdlUrung  or  glorification 
that  he  is  the  dispenser  of  his  divine  life  to  those  who  by  faith 
become  one  with  nim.  This  fellowship  with  the  glorified  Christ 
rather  than  a  less  spiritual  trust  in  his  death  and  atonement  is  with 
him  the  essential  thing.  His  peculiar  Christology  was  based  upon 
profound  theological  and  anthropological  ideas,  which  contain  the 
germs  of  some  recent  theological  and  Christological  speculations. 

See  Arnoldt,  Kitchen-  und  Kclzer-HUtorie  (Frankfort,  ed.  1700): 
Salig,  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Confession;  W.  H.  Erbkam,  Cesch.  der 
prol.  Siklcn  (l8a8);  Dorner,  Ccsch.  d.  prot.  Thccl.  (1867);  also 
K.  H.  Griltzmacners  article  in  Hauck-Herzog's  ReaUncyhlopadit; 
Robert  Barclay's  Inner  Life  of  Ihr  Helieious  Societies  of  the  Common- 
mallh  (1876),  and  C.  Beard's  Hibbert  Lectures  (1683),  ch.  vi. 

8CHWERI1I,  KDRT  C^RISTOPH.  Cotntr  von  (1684-1757). 
Prussian  general  field  marshal,  was  born  at  LSwitz  in  Pomerania, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Dutch  army,  with  which  he 
served  at  the  Schellenberg  and  at  Blenheim.  In  1707  he  became 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  was  present  at  RamiQies  and  Malplaquct,  and 
with  the  Swedish  commander  Sicnbock  at  Gadebusch.  In 
I7t3  he  was  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  captivity  at 
Bender,  and  in  17 18  was  made  major-general.  In  r  71 9  he  opposed 
the  Hanoverian  army  which  invaded  Mecklenburg  (in  the 
course  of  which  he  fought  a  brilliant  action  at  Walsmiihlen 
on  the  6lh  of  March  1719),  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  At  first  he  was  employed  in 
diplomatic  missions,  but  in  Jantiary  r722/3  he  received  the 
command  of  an  infantry  regiment.  In  1730,  as  a  major-general, 
be  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  which  tried  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  for  desertion, 
and  in  1733,  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army,  conducted  with 
great  skill  the  deUcate  and  difficult  task  of  settling  the  Mecklen- 
burg question.  In  the  following  year  he  became  lieutenant-general 
and  in  1739  general  of  infantry.  During  the  life-time  of  King 
Frederick  William,  Schwerin  was  also  employed  in  much  admini- 
strative work.  Frederick  the  Great,  on  his  accession,  promoted 
Schwerin  to  the  tank  of  general  field  marshal  and  made  him  » 
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count.  At  the  battle  of  MoDwUz  (April  loth,  1741)  be  justified 
his  sovereign's  choice  by  his  brilliant  leading,  which,  when  the 
king  tiad  disappeared  from  the  field,  converted  a  doubtful  battle 
into  a  victory  which  decided  for  the  time  being  the  fate  of  Silesia. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  governor  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Bricg  and  Neisse.  In  the  Second  Silesian  War 
(1744-1745)  Schwerin  commanded  the  army  which,  marching 
from  Glatz,  met  the  Ling's  army  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  and 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  that  place  be  played  a  distinguished 
part  (September  loth,  1644).  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king 
being  compelled  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Schwerin  again  dis- 
tinguished himself,  but,  resenting  a  real  or  fancied  slight,  retired 
to  his  estate,  to  which,  and  its  inhabitants,  he  devoted  his 
energies  during  the  years  of  peace.  He  reappeared  on  the  field 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756),  and  during  the 
first  campaign  conducted  the  war  on  the  Silesian  side  of  Bohemia; 
and  in  1757,  following  the  same  route  as  in  1744,  again  joined 
Frederick  at  Prague.  On  the  6th  of  May  followed  the  battle  of 
Prague.  Leading  on  a  regiment  of  the  left  wing  to  the  attack 
with  its  colour  in  his  hand,  the  old  field  marshal  was  shot  dead. 
Frederick  erected  a  statue  on  the  WOhelmsplatz  to  his  foremost 
soldier,  and  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Prague  commemorates  the 
phice  where  he  fell.  Since  18S9  the  t4th  (jtd  Pomeranians) 
Inf  antiy  of  the  German  army  has  borne  his  name. 

See  VambaKen  von  Ense,  Btcpapkiscke  Denkmatt,  vol.  vi.  (3rd  ed., 
Leipzig,  «873),  and  Lebn  SclAenns  (Berlin,  1841);  Wollner,  Ein 
Christ  «i«i  ein  Held,  tier  Naekrichlen  ton  Sckvxrin  (Fraakfurt  a.  O., 
1758)!  Paul!,  Ltbrn  Grotstr  ttddm,  i.  (Halle,  I75?):  GoUmcrt, 
Cesch.  des  CescUakU  vm  Schxrin  (Berlin,  1878);  Schwebel,  Die 
Htm%  umd  Crajen  von  Stkwerin  (Berlin,  1885). 

SCHWERIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Poaeo,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Obra  and  the  Warthe,  18  m. 
by  laS  E.'Of  Cttstrin.  Pop.  (1905)  6768.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  cigars,  furniture,  bricks  and  starch.  -  By.  river  a  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce. 

SCHWERIN.  a  town  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  prettily  situated  at  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  lake  of  Schwerin  (14  m.  long  and  ji  m.  broad), 
129  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Berlin,  and  20  m.  S.  of  the  Baltic.  Pop. 
(1905)  -41,638.  The  town  is  dosely  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  a  number  of  lakelets,  with  high  and  well-wooded  banks,  and 
the  hilly  environs  are  occupied  by  meadows,  woods  and  pretty 
villas.  The  old  and  new  towns  of  Schwerin  were  only  united  as 
one  city  in  1832;  and  since  that  date  the  suburb  of  St  Paul  and 
another  outer  suburb,  known  as  the  Voistadt,  have  grown  up. 
Though  Schwerin  is  the  oldest  town  in  Mecklenburg,  its  aspect 
is  comparatively  modem,  a  fact  due  to  destructive  fires,  which 
have  swept  away  most  of  the  ancient  houses.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  many  fine  buildings  is  the  ducal  palace,  a  huge 
irregulariy  pentagonal  structure  with  numerous  towers,  built 
in  1844-1857  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  It  stands  on  a 
small  round  island  between  Castle  Lake  and  the  lake  of  Schwerin, 
formerly  the  site  of  a  Wendish  fortress  and  of  a  later  medieval 
castle,  portions  of  which  have  been  skilfully  incorporated  with 
the  present  building.  The  older  and  much  simpler  palace; 
the  opera  house,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1882;  the  government 
buildings,  erected  in  1825-1834  and  restored  in  1865  after  a  fire; 
and  the  museum,  in  the  Creek  style,  finished  in  1882,  comprising 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  17th  century  Dutch  school; 
all  stand  in  the  "  old  garden,"  an  open  space  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  new  palace.  Among  the  other  secular 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparentr  built  in  1779  and 
restored  in  1878,  the  large  arsenal,  the  ducal  mews,  the  ducal 
library  containing  180,000  volumes,  the  town  hall,  the  artillery 
barracks  and  the  military  hospital.  The  cathedral  was  originally 
consecrated  in  1248,  though  the  present  building — a  brick 
structure  in  the  Baltic  Gothic  style,  with  an  unfinished  tower- 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the  istb  century.  Among  other 
religious  edifices  are  St  Paul's  church,  a  Roman  CathoUc  church 
and  a  synagogue.  Schwerin  is  rich  in  educational  institutions, 
which  include  a  classical  school,  a  veterinary  college  and  a 
technical  school.  Since  1837  Schwerin  has  bcoi  once  more  the 
lesidaoce  of  the  grand  duke,  and  the  seat  of  govcnuncDt,  a  fact 


which  has  had  considetable  influence  on  the  chancier  of  tiM 
town  and  the  tone  of  its  society.  The  chief  industry  is  the  making 
of  furniture,  and  there  are  also  some  mau>ifactiires  of  dyes 
and  soap. 

Schwerin  is  mentioned  as  a  Wendish  stronghold  in  1018,  it9 
name  (Zwarin  or  Swarin)  being  a  Slavonic  word  equivalent  to 
"  game-preserve."  The  Obotrite  prince  Nidot,  whose  statue  is 
placed  abov^  the  portal  of  the  palace  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  reigning  family,  had  his  reatdence  here.  The  town,  found 
in  1 161  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  opposition  to  this  pagan  fortress, 
received  dvic  rights  in  1166.  From  1170  to  1624  it  gave  name 
to  a  bishopric;  and  it  was  also  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Schwerin,  which  forms  the  westem  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Destructive  fires,  the  hardships  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Ludwigskist 
in  1756  seriously  depressed  the  town.  It  ovts  its  revival  and 
many  of  its  chief  buildings  to  the  grand-duke  Paul  Frederick, 
to  whom  a  statue  by  Rauch  was  erected  in  i8ro. 

See  Fromm,  Ckroxik  der  Haupt-  %nd  Resiaaizstadt  Schwerin 
(Schwerin,  1863,  revised  and  continued  by  G.  Quade.  1893);  G. 
Quade,  VnUrhmdstnmde  (Wiamar,  1894];  and  Worl,  Fikra  diach 
Sckwm»  (1905). 

SCHWERTB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  9  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Hagen,  at  the  junction  of 
the  lines  Aix-la-Chapelle-Holzminden  and  Schwerte-Cassel. 
Pop.  (r905)  13,015.  It  has  a  Romanesque  church,  with  a  carved 
altar  of  1523,  and  stained  glass  of  the  14th  and  ijth  centuries; 
and  there  is  a  i6th  century  town  ball  The  industries  are  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  good*. 
Schwerte  received  dvic  rights  in  the  12th  century. 

BCHWETZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  prx>vince  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  29  m.  by  rail  N.E. 
of  Biomberg.  Pop.  (1905)  7747.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church, 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  syiugogue  and  an  old  convent, 
now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  14th  century  by  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  making  of  sugar  and  shoes,  and  there  aie  also 
electrical  works  and  saw-mills. 

See  Kfitz,  CuMchU  der  Siadt  Sckuttt  ttit  rjji  (Maiienwerder, 
1904). 

SCHtmBTZINQEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  situated  in  a  plain  9  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Mannheim  at  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Catlsruhe,  Heidelberg  and  Spires.  Pop. 
(1905)  6858.  It  has  a  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  built  in  1656,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  Its  gardens,  which  occupy 
I  r7  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  in 
imttation  of  those  of  Versailles.  Cigars,  vuegar,  beer,  yeast 
and  jam  are  manufactured,  while  tobacco  and  hops  are  cultivated. 
Schwetzingen  became  a  town  in  1833. 

SCHWIE8US,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  proviiKe 
of  Brandenburg,,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  47  m.  £.  of  Frankfort- 
on-Oder  by  the  railway  to  Posen.  Pop.  (1905)  9321.  It  is  stilt 
in  part  surrounded  by  its  medieval  wall,  and  has  an  old  market- 
place, a  castle  and  many  old  houses.  Velvet,  doth,  machinery, 
bricks  and  candles  are  manufactured,  ant)  there  are  flour-mills, 
breweries,  distilleries  and  lignite  mines.  The  tenitory  of 
Schwicbus  originally  belonged  to  the  prindpality  of  Glogau, 
and  in  the  i6th  and  t7th  centuries  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  dectors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  emperor*. 
A  compromise  was  arrived  at  in  1686,  by  which  the  dectot 
recdved  the  lordship  of  Schwicbus  on  renouncing  his  claims  to 
the  prindpalities  of  Liegnita,  Brieg  and  Wohlau.  The  electonl 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  the  elector  Frederick  III.,  had, 
however,  in  a  private  compact  pledged  himself  to  restore 
Schwiebus  to  the  emperor  Leopold  L  when  he  became  elector, 
and  he  did  so  in  1695,  receiving  £40,000  in  eiehinge.  By  the 
peace  of  1742,  Frederick  the  Great  regained  Schwiebus  with  th« 
rest  of  Silesia,  and  it  was  incorporated  with  the  departncot  vk 
Glogau. 

SCHWIND.  MORITZ  VON  (i8o4-i87r),  German  painter,  »** 
bora  in  Vienna  in  1804,  He  received  rudimentary  training  and 
led«ioyousc«rele»»  life  in  that  gay  capital;  among  his  mmpgninii* 
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was  ihe  composer  Schubert,  whose  songs  he  fflustrated.  In  i8i8 

he  removed  to  Munich,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship 

of  the  painter  Schnorr  and  the  guidance  of  Comdiiis,  then 

director  of  the  academy.    In  1834  he  received  the  commission 

to  decorate  King  Ludwig's  new  palace  irith  wall  paintings 

illostrative  of  the  poet  Tieck.    He  also  found  in  the  same  place 

congenial  sport  for  bis  fuicy  in  s  "  Kinderfries  ";  bis  ready 

hand  was  hhewise  Inisy  on  almanacs,  &c.,  and  by  his  UlustTations 

to  Goethe  and  other  writera  he  gained  applause  and  much 

employment.    In  the  revival  of  art  in  Germany  Scfawind  held 

as  his  own  the  sphere  of  poetic  fancy.    To  him  was  entrusted 

in  iS39/in  the  new  Carlsruhe  academy,  the  embodiment  in  fresco 

of  Ideas  thrown  out  by  Goethe;  he  decorated  a  villa  at  Leipzig 

with  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  further  Justified  his 

title  of  poet-painter  by  designs  from  the  Nicbduntmlitd  and 

Tasso's  Cavsalcmnu  for  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Hohen- 

sdiwangau  in  Bavarian  Tirol.    From  the  year  1844  dates  his 

residence  in  Frankfort;  to  this  period  betong  some  of  the  best 

easel  pictures,  pre-eminently  the  Singers'  Contest  in  the  Wart  burg 

(1846),  also  designs  for  the  Goethe  celebration,  hkewise  numerous 

book  illustrations.   The  conceptions  for  the  most  part  are  belter 

than  the  executioA.    In  1847  Schwind  returned  to  Mum'ch  on 

being  appointed  professor  in.  the  academy.     Eight  years  later 

his  fame  was  at  its  height  on  the  completion  in  the  castle  of  the 

Wartburg  of  wall  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Singers'  Contest 

and  of  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.    The  compo^tions 

received  tmiveisal  praise,  and  at  a  grand  musical  festival  in 

their  honour  Schwind  himself  idayed  among  the  violins.    In 

1857  appeared  his  exceptionally  mature  "  cyclus  "  of  the  Seven 

Ravens  from  Grimm's  fairy  stories.    In  the  same  year  he  visited 

England  to  report  officially  to  King  Ludwig  on  the  Manchester 

art  treasures.   And  so  diversified  were  his  gifts  that  he  turned 

Us  hand  to  church  windows  and  joined  his  old  friend  Schnorr 

in  designs  for  the  painted  glass  in  Glasgow  cathedral.    Towards 

the  close  of  his  career,  with  broken  health  and  powers  on  the 

wane,  he  revisited  Vienna.    To  this  time  belong  the  "  cyclus  " 

from  the  legend  of  Melusine  and  the  designs  commemorative 

of  chief  musicians  which  decorate  the  foyer  of  the  new  opera 

house.    Cornelius  writes,  "  You  have  here  translated  the  joyous- 

ness  of  music  into  pictorial  art."    Schwind's  genius  was  lyrical; 

he  drew  inspiration  from  chivalry,  folk-lore,  and  the  songs  of 

the  people;  his  art  was  decorative,  but  lacked  schohistic  training 

and  technical  skin.    Schwind  died  at  Munich  in  187X,  and  was 

buried  in  the  old  Friedhof  of  the  same  town. 

8CHWTZ  (modem  spelling  Schmz),  one  of  the  forest  cantons 
of  central  Switzerland.  Its  total  area  is  350-5  sq.  m.,  of  which 
J93-6  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive  "  (forests  covering 
64-9  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  -17  sq.  m.),  while  of  the  rest  iii  sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  lakes  (nearly  9  sq.  m.  of  that  of  ZQricb,  8}  sq. 
m.  of  that  of  Lucerne,  3I  sq.  m,  of  that  of  Zug,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lake  of  Lowerz),  and  -5  sq.  m.  is  covered  by  glaciers. 
Its  loftiest  point  is  the  Boser  Faulen  (9J00  ft.),  while  the  two 
highest  summits  of  the  Rigi  (the  Kuhn,  5906  ft.,  and  the 
Schcidegg,  J463  ft.)  rise  within  its  borders.  The  canton  extends 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  on  the  north  to  the 
middle  reach  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  on  the  south;  on  the  west 
ft  touches  at  .KUssnacht,  the  northern  arm  of  the  same  lake,  and 
b  the  same  direction  the  lake  of  Zug  at  Arth,  mountain  ridges 
drriding  it  from  Claras  00  the  east  and  from  Uri  on  the  south. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  main  valleys,  those  of  the  Muota,  flowing 
through  the  older  portion  of  the  canton  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  of  the  Sihl  that  passes  near  Emsicdeln  on  its  way  to  Zurich. 
Less  important  are  the  Aa,  that  waters  the  WSggi  glen  before 
joining  the  lake  of  ZQrich,  and  the  Biber,  which  receives  the 
Alpbach  that  flows  past  Einsiedeln.  It  is  thus  a  hilly  rather  than 
a  mountainous  region,  and  is  all  but  wholly  devoted  to  pastoral 
pursuits.  It  has  not  many  railways,  the  principal  being  that 
portion  of  the  main  St  Gotthard  line  between  KUssnacht  and 
Sislkon  (about  ao  m.),  while  from  Anh-Goldao  a  line  runs  past 
Biberbrticke  (where  falls  in  the  branch  from  Einsiedeln,  3  m.) 
towards  WSdcnswil.  From  Arth-Goldau  a  mountain  line  runs 
vp  to  the  Rigi  Kulm,  with  a  branch  to  the  Rigi  Scfaeidegg, 


'«rUle  from  Aitb^tMsn  the  Hne  tomids  Zog  runs  fbr  5}  m. 
within  the  canton.  There  is  also  a  mountain  line  from  Brunnen 
to  Axenstein.  In  1900  the  population  was  55,385,  of  whom 
53,834  were  German-speaking,  1108  Itahan-qieaking,  and  396 
French-speaking,  while  53,537  were  Romanists,  1836  iWestants 
and  9  Jews.  The  most  populous  town  is  Einsiedeln,  with 
its  famous  Benedictine  monastery,  but  Schwyz'  (the  port  of 
which  is  Bmnnen)  is  the  political  capital. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  activity  in  the  canton, 
particularly  in  the  portion  bordering  on  the  lake  of  ZUrich,  nUlt 
silk-weaving  at  home  is  widespread.  There  are  many  &ait 
trees,  particulariy  cherry  trees.  But  on  the  whole  the  region 
is  essentially  a  pastoral  one,  and  the  local  brown  race  of  cattle 
is  much  esteemed  and  largely  exported,  mainly  to  north  Italy. 
There  are  4x7  mountain  pastures  or  "  alps  "  in  the  canton, 
capable  of  supporting  17,491  cows,  and  of  an  estimated  capital 
value  of  1,128,000  frs.  Till  1814  the  canton  was  indudixl  in 
the  diocese  of  Constance,  but  it  is  now  nominally  part  of  that  at 
Com.  There  are  six  administrative  districts  in  the  canton, 
which  comprise  thirty  communes.  The  cantonal  constitution 
datesmainly  from  1876,  but  was  revised  in  1898.  The  legidatuie 
(Katitofisrat)  is  composed  of  members  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  six  hundred  (or  fraction  over  two  hundred) 
inhabitants  and  holds  office  for  four  years-^be.  elections  in 
twelve  (the  larger)  of  the  thirty  electoral  circles  take  plate 
according  to  the  principles  of  proportional  representation. 
The  executive  (JUgiauntsrat)  of  seven  members  is  elected  by 
a  popular  vote,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  The  two  members 
of  the  federal  SlUnderat  and  the  three  of  the  federal  Nationalrat 
are  also  chosen  by  a  popular  vote.  The  "  obligatory  referendum  " 
prevails  in  the  case  of  all  laws  approved  by  the  legislature  and 
important  financial  measures,  while  two  thousand  citizens  may 
claim  a  popular  vote  as  to  any  decrees  or  resolutions  of  the 
legislature,  and  have  also  the  right  of  "  initiative "  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution  or  as  to  legislative  projects. 

The  valley  of  Schwyz  is  first  mentioned  in  972  under  the 
form  of  "  Suittes."  Later,  a  community  of  freemen  is  found 
settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Mythen,  possessing  common  Unds, 
and  subject  only  to  the  count  of  the  Ziirichgau,  as  representing 
the  German  king.  Its  eariy  hfetory  consists  mainly  of  disputes 
with  the  great  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  about  rights  of  pasture. 
In  1240  the  community  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  11. 
the  privilege  of  being  subject  immediately  to  the  empire.  Its 
territory  then  included  only  the  district  round  the  village  of 
Schwyz  and  the  valley  of  the  Mucta.  But  in  1269  it  bought 
from  Count  Eberhard  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg  (who  in  1273 
sold  all  his  other  rights  to  the  head  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Habi- 
burgs),  Sleinen  and  Rothenthuim.  Schwyz  took  the  lead  in 
making  the  famous  everlasting  league  of  the  ist  of  'iVugust 
1 291,  with  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Uri  and  of  Untcrwaldea, 
its  position  and  political  independence  specially  fitting  it  for 
this  prominence.  An  attack  by  Schwyz  on  Einsiedeln  was  the 
excuse  for  the  Austrian  invasion  that  was  gloriously  beaten 
back  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (November  15th,  1315).  In 
the  history  of  the  league  Schwyz  was  always  to  the  front,  so 
that  its  name  in  a  dialectal  form  (Schweiz)  was  from  the  early 
14th  century  onwards  applied  by  foreigners  to  the  league  as  a 
whole,  though  it  formed  part  of  its  formal  style  only  from 
1803  onwards.  Between  13x9  and  1354  Schwyz  secured  posses- 
sion of  Arth.  But  it  was  only  after  the  victory  of  Snnpacb 
(1386)  that  it  greatly  extended  its  borders.  An  "alliance" 
with  Einsiedeln  in  1397  ended  in  1434  with  the  assumption 
of  the  position  of  "  protector  "  of  that  great  house,  between 
1386  and  1436  the  whole  of  the  "  March  "  (the  region  neai  the 
upper  lake  of  Zurich)  was  acquired,  in  1402  Kiissn.icht  was 
bought,  and  in  J440  the  "  H6fe,"  the  parishes  of  WoUcratl, 
Feusistwrg  and  Freienbach,  situated  on  the  main  lake  of  Zurich. 
An  these  districts  were  governed  by  Schwyz  as  "  subject  lands," 
the  supreme  power  resting  with  the  Landsienuiiide  (or  assembly 
of  all  male  ciiLzcns  of  full  age),  which  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
in  1J94,  though  it  seems  to  have  already  existed  in  1281,  when 
mention  is  also  made  of  a  common  seal.    Schwyz  joined  Ae 
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other  fotot  cantons  in  oppodng  the  Reformetion  and  took 
pert  in  the  battle  oi  Kappel  (isji),  in  which  Zwingli  felL  In 
1586  it  became  a  member  of  the  Golden  or  Bonomean  L.eague, 
formed  to  continue  the  work  of  St  Cliarles  Borromeo  in  carrying 
oat  the  counter  reformation  in  Switxerlahd.  In  1798  Schwyz, 
including  Genau  (free  from  1390),  formed  part  of  the  Ripublique 
Telliane  (or  Tellgau)  set  up  by  the  Frendi,  wliich  a  week  later 
gave  way  to  the  Helvetic  republic  The  men  of  Schwya,  under 
Aloya  Reding,  offered  a  valiant  resistance  to  the  French,  but 
tliey  were  forced  to  yield.  Their  land  formed  part  of  the  vast 
canton  of  tlie  Waldst£tten,  though  the  March  and  the  H5fe 
were  lost  to  that  of  the  Linth.  In  1799  a  French  occupation 
was  successfully  resisted,  while  later  in  the  same  year  part  of 
the  canton  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Altdorf 
to  Glarus  over  the  Kinzigkulm  and  Pragel  passes  by  the  Russians 
under  Suvarov  in  face  of  the  Frcndi  army.  In  1803  the  separate 
canton  of  Schwyz  was  again  set  up,  the  March  and  the  H5fe 
being  recovered,  while  Gersau  now  became  part  of  it.  In  1806 
the  great  landslip  from  the  Rossbetg  buried  Goldan,  causing 
great  loss  of  life  and  of  property.  Later,  Schwyz  resisted 
steadily  all  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  pact  of  x8x5,  joined 
in  Z833  the  league  of  Samcn,  and  in  1845  the  Sonderbund, 
which  was  put  down  by  a  short  war  in  1847.  In  1831  the  outer 
districts  (Einsiedein,  the  March,  KOsniacht  and  Pfilffikan) 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  canton,  an  act  which  brought 
about  a  federal  occupation  of  the  old  canton  in  1833,  tbisending 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  new  canton,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  were  put  on  an  equal  political  footing  with  the  rest.  In 
1838  a  strife  broke  out  in  tbeolderportion  of  the  canton  between 
the  richer  peasant  proprietors  (nicknamed  the  "Horns,"  as 
they  owned  so  many  cows)  and  the  poorer  men  (dubbed  the 
"  Hoofs,"  as  they  possessed  only  goats  and  sheep)  as  to  the 
use  of  the  common  pastures,  which  the  '*  Horn  "  party  utilized 
fat  more  than  the  others.  The  "  Horn  "  party  finaUy  carried 
the  day  at  the  Landsgemeinde  held  at  Rothenthurm.  The 
cantonal  constitution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Lands- 
gemeinde; it  was  revised  in  1S76  (when  membenhip  of  one  of 
the  19  communes  became  the  political  qualification),  and  in  1898. 

ACTBOWTIBS.— J.  J.  Blumpr,  SlMit-  uni  KcdtlsttsMchle  i. 
schwfiz.  Demokratien  ^3  vols.,  St  Gall,  1850-1859);  J.  C.  Benzigcr, 
Die  RatipTotokoUe  des  Kant.  Schwyz,  t$4S-iyQ8  (Schwyz,  1906); 
T.  Fassbind,  GeichUhte  d.  Kant,  Schwyz  (5  vols.,  Schwyz,  1832- 
1838):  Geschichtsfreund,  from  1843:  M.  Kothinff,  Das  Landbuck 
von  Schwyz  (Zurich  and  Frauenleld,  1850);  A.  Lutolf,  Sagent 
Brduche,  Lcger.den  aus  denjiinf  Ortf  (Lucerne,  1852);  G.  Meyer  von 
Knonau,  Dcr  Kanlon  Schwyz  (St  Gall,  1835) ;  Miltcit.  d.  hilt.  Vereint 
d.  Kant.  Schwyz  (from  1882);  W.  Occhsli,  Die  Anfange  d.  schwcit. 
Eidgenossenschaft  (Zurich,  1891);  R.  von  Reding-Bibercgg.  Dfr 
Zuf,  Suwaroffi  aurch  die  Schweiz  in  1799  (St.ins,  1895);  H.  Ryfftl, 
Vte   schweit.    Landsfiemeinden    (Zurich,    1903);    J.    Sowerby,    The 

"  '  D.  Steinaucr,  Ce- 
.  Einsiedein,  1861); 
/  im  Kant.  Schwyz 
TremdenbUchern  von 
Rili'Ktdm  (flcra,  1883):  K.  Zay,  Coldau  und  seine  Gcrend  (Zurich, 
1807).  lyj.  A.  B.  C.) 

SCHWTZ.  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  a 
picturesque  little  town,  admirably  situated,  amid  fruit  trees, 
on  a  mountain  terrace  (at  a  height  of  1706  ft.),  commanding 
a  glorious  view,  at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  conical  peak 
of  the  Gross  Mythen  (6240  ft.),  and  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  valley  of  the  Muota.  Beudes  a  stalely  iSlh  century 
parish  church  and  several  convents,  it  contains  a  t6th  century 
town  ball  (housing  various  predous  MSS.  and  banners  captured 
in  various  wars),  as  wcdl  as  several  curious  old  patrician  houses, 
such  as  that  of  the  Reding  family,  a  member  of  which,  Aloys 
(1765-1818),  headed  the  patriotic  resistance  to  the  French  in 
1798-1799.1  Including  the  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Ibach, 
Rickenbach,  &c.,  the  parish  had  739S  inhabitants  in  1900, 
practically  all  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  The  town  is 
connected  by  an  electric  tramway  with  the  Schwyz-Seewen 
station  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  about  3  m.  from  Brunnen, 
the  port  of  Schwyz  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 

8CIACCA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  on  the  S.  coast, 
ia  the  province  «i  Girgenti,  45  m.  N.W.  of  Girgenti  1^  road. 


J'orcst  Cantons  0/  Switzerland  (London,  1892J; 
schichte  d.  Freistaates  Schwyz  (1798-1861)  (2  vols.,  Ein 
A.  Strftby  and  H.  Schnccbcli.  Die  Atpwtrtschaft  im 
.(Solcure,  1899);  W.  H.  Vormann,  Aus  den  Fremd 


and  about  30  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1906)  >4,645.  It;  is  surrounded 
by  walk  erected  in  1400,  and  has  two  ruined  castles,  belonging 
to  the  Luna  and  PeroUo  families,  whose  hereditary  feuds  lasted 
from  1410  to  is>9,  some  fine  medieval  palaces,  and  several 
interesting  churches.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1090,  was 
largely  reconstructed  in  16S6.  The  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle 
Giummare,  with  its  battlemented  walls,  occupies  the  former 
palace  of  tlie  Saracen  governors,  and  contains  a  painting  of  the 
foundation  of  the  convent  by  Count  Roger.  The  town  baa 
only  an  open  roadstead.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  coraL 

Three  miles  E.  of  the  town  is  the  Monte  San  Calogcro  (the 
ancient  Mons  Cronius)  with  sulphurous  and  saline  springs  and 
vapour  baths,  which  are  still  frequented  and  were  known  in 
Roman  times  as  Aquae  Larodes  or  Thermae  Selinimtiae  (Sdacca 
is  about  IS  m.  direct  S.E.  of  Selinus).  The  name  Sdacca  is 
Arabic,  but  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  town  is  the  birthplace 
of  Tommaso  Fazello  (1498-1570),  the  father  of  Sicilian  history. 

SCIATICA  (from  a  late  Lat.  corruption,  uialicus,  of  Gr. 
Wxiaiuubt,  from  tirxw,  the  hip- joint),  a  form  of  neuralgia 
localized  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  its  cords  of  origin;  see  Neds- 

ALCIA. 

SCIBHCB  (Lat.  uienlia,  from  scire,  to  learn,  know),  a  word 
which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  synonymous  with  .learning  and 
knowledge.  Accordingly  it  can  be  used  in  connexion  with  any 
qualifying  adjective,  wbicH  shows  what  branch  of  learning  is 
meant.  But  in  general  usage  a  more  restricted  meaning  has 
been  adopted,  which  differentiates  "  sdence "  from  other 
branches  of  accurate  knowledge.  For  our  purpose,  science  may 
be  defined  as  ordered  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  and 
of  the  relations  between  them;  thus  it  is  a  short  term  tat 
"  natural  sdence,"  and  as  such  is  used  here  technically  in  con- 
formity with  a  general  modern  convention. 

The  beginnings  of  physical  sdence  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
slow  and  unconscious  observation  by  primitive  races  of  men 
of  natural  occurrences,  such  as  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  gradually  *** 
acquired  mastery  over  the  rude  implements  by  the  J/Si«cfc 
aid  of  which  such  men  strove  to  increase  the  security 
and  comfort  of  their  lives.    Biological  sdence  similarly  must 
have  begun  with  observation  of  the  plants  and  animal^  useful 
to  man,  and  with  empirical  medicine  and  surgery.    It  was  only 
when  a  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  ordered 
knowledge  that  men  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  meaning 
and  catises  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  discern  the  connexions 
between  them. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  development  it  seems  that  an  anthropo- 
morphic or  mythological  explanation  is  always  assigned  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  With  no  due  to  trace  the  regularity  of 
sequence  and  connexion  between  those  phenomena,  an  untutored 
mind  ineviubly  refers  the  apparently  capridous  events  which 
succeed  each  other  to  the  direct  and  immediate  intervention  of 
some  unseen  being  of  a  nature  essentially  similar  to  his  own. 
The  sun  is  the  flaming  chariot  of  the  sun-god,  driven  day  by  day 
across  the  heavens;  the  douds  are  cows  from  which  milk 
descends  as  nourishing  rain  on  the  fruitful  earth.  We  may  regard 
such  myths  as  childlike  fandcs,  but  they  were  doubtless  an 
advance  on  the  want  of  all  explanation  which  preceded  them; 
they  supplied  hypotheses  which,  besides  giving  rise  to  themes 
of  beauty  and  suggestiveness  for  poetry  and  art,  played  the  first 
and  chief  part  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  in  pointing  the  way  for 
further  inquiry.  Much  useful  knowledge  was  acquired  and  much 
skill  gained  in  logical  analysis  before  these  primitive  explana- 
tions were  proved  insufficient.  A  false  theory  which  can  be 
compared  with  facts  may  be  more  useful  at  a  given  stage  of 
development  than  a  true  one  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
time,  and  incapable  of  examination  by  observation  or  experiment 
by  any  means  then  known.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation 
might  be  useless  to  a  savage,  to  whose  mind  the  animistic  view 
of  nattire  brought  conviction  and  helpful  ideas,  which  he  could 
test  by  experience. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  at  once  the  most  striking, 
the  most  easily  observed  and  the  most  regular  of  those  which 
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m  impautd  iaevkMr  on  the  minis  o(  tUnldng  n»n.  Thus 
it  is  to  astroiKHiiy  «rt  must  look  for  the  first  dnrdopment  of 
sdeotific  Ideas.  The  orisotation  of  many  prehistoric 
il^Sa^.  nionuments  shows  that*  ceitabi  amount  of  astro- 
nomical observation  had  been  acquired  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  Chaldeans  seaa  to  have  gone  ao  far  as  to 
Kcognixe  a  law  of  periodicity  even  in  eclipses.  From  the  land 
of  Asia  tlw  Greeks  took  their  earliest  ideas  of  sdenre.and  it  is  to 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  of  whom  Thales  of  MQctus  (580  BX.) 
is  regarded  as  the  first,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  earliest  known 
eaainplc  of  an  advance  on  the  mytlu>logical  view  of  nature. 
Anaximenes  recognized  the  rotation  of  the  heavens  tonnd  the 
pole  star,  and  saw  that  the  dome  overhead  was  but'  the  lialf 
ef  a  complete  sphere.  Hie  earth  was  thus  deprived  of  tlie  base 
HretcMng  to  unfathomed  depths  imagined  by  the  mythologists, 
and  left  free  to  Seat  as  a  flattened  cylinder  at  the  centre  of  the 
Ttlitt'*'  sphere.  Anaximenes,  toe,  aeems  to  have  grasped  the 
doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  tffichlnt  that  all  material 
Innsfonnalions  must  have  a  true  cause. 

Neat  came  the  Pythagoteuis,  who  simplified  these  conceptions 
by  the  suggestion  that  instead  of  a  rotatioB  of  the  vast  sphere  of  the 
heavens  the  earth  Itself  might  be  a  sphere  and  revolve  about  a 
central  fixed  point,  tike  a  stone  at  the  end  of  a  string.  The  unin- 
habited side  of  the  earth  always  faced  the  fixed  point,  and  its  in- 
habited side  faced  successively  the  different  parts  of  the  heavens. 
At  the  central  fixed  point  they  placed  a  "  nnivenal  fire,"  which, 
Hke  the  fire  on  an  altar,  served  as  a  centre  for  the  circling  of  the 
worshipping  earth.  Mythology  was  losing  its  hold  of  science,  but 
mystical  embolism  stiU  held  sway.  When,  however,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.  the  growth  of  geographical  discovery  failed  to 
disclose  any  trace  of  this  central  fire,  the  idea  of  its  existence 
faded  away,  and  was  replaced  by  the  conception  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.  Finally,  Atistarcbus  (380  B.C), 
believing  that  the  sun  was  larger  than  the  earth,  thought  it 
■nlikely  that  it  should  revolve  round  the  earth,  and  developed 
a  hehocf  ntric  theory.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe;  no  indisput- 
able evidence  could  be  adduced,  no  general  conviction  followed, 
and  to  Bunkind  the  earth  remained  the  centre  of  creation  till 
many  centaries  later.  Even  to  Lucretius,  the  visible  universe 
consisted  of  the  central  earth  with  its  attendant  water,  air  and 
aether  founded  by  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  which  formed  the 
flaming  walls  of  the  world— ^iimunfta  motnia  mundi. 

Simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  astronomy  the  problem  of 
matter  came  into  being.  The  old  Ionian  nature  philosophers, 
observing  the  sequence  of  changes  fram  earth  and 
water  into  the  stnictnre  of  plants  and  the  bodies  of 
animals,  and  through  them  again  hito  the  original 
constituents,  began  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  and  to  put  forward  the  idea  that  all 
forms  of  matter  might  ultimatdy  consist  of  a  single  "  element." 
But  the  conception  of  a  single  ultimate  basis  of  matter  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  age.  It  is  only  now  becoming  a  fertile  working 
hypothesis  in  the  l^ht  of  all  the  gigantic  increase  in  knowledge 
of  the  intervening  two  thousand  years.  At  the  time  when  it 
was  put  forward,  the  conception  was  of  little  use,  and  the  immedi- 
ate path  of  advance  was  found  in  the  idea  of  Empedodcs(450B.C.) 
that  the  primary  elements  were  four:  earth,  water,  air  and  fire— 
a  solid,  a  liquid ,  a  gas  and  the  flame  which  seemed  to  the  ancients 
a  type  of  matter  of  still  rarer  structure.  This  hypothesis  served 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  many  centuries,  till, 
in  modem  days,  the  growth  of  chemistry  discltMcd  the  seventy 
or  eighty  elements  of  our  text-books.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  they  too  have  served  their  turn  as  a  conception  of  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  matter,  while  still  tnaintm'nmg  their  place  as  the 
proximate  units  of  chemical  action. 

In  the  four  elements  of  Empcdocles  we  trace  the  germ  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Atomists.  Empedocles  saw  that,  by  combining  his 
separate  elements  in  different  proportions,  he  could 
a/atMnT''  **P'»'n  all  the  endless  differences  in  matter  as  known 
to  the  senses.  Leucippus  and  Democriius  developed 
the  conception  and  gave  to  the  world  the  theory  of  atoms, 
dociibed  at  a  later  date  by  the  Koman  poet  Lucretius.    A* 
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nutter  is  subdivided  does  it  keep  ks  dtanctcristic  properties 
thrDughoat?  Is  iron  always  inn,  however  finely  we  divide  it; 
is  water  alwayskwaler?  Atethepeopertiesof  any  kind  of  matter 
ultimate  facts  ef  which  no  explanstion— no  description  in  simpler 
terms— is  possible?  To  avoid  answering  this  last  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  resigning  all  hope  of  an  advance  in  knowledge, 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  Creeks  was  framed. 

To  leoognjzc  the  sqinificance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Atomuts,  wemust  tcnHnre  ftmn  our  mindsall  sense  of  conqwiison 
with  the  atomic  theory  of  to-day.  Th«  Creeks  had  none  of  the 
detailed  physical  and  chemical  knowledge  on  which  that  theory 
b  founded,  and  which  it  was  framed  to  explain.  The  object  of 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
Dakon  and  Avogadro.  To  the  latter,  the  conception  of  atoms 
and  molecules  served  as  a  means  of  >»rl«inmg  certain  definite 
and  detailed  facts  of  chemical  oorabinatkm  and  gaseous  volume 
in  a  more  definite  and  exact  way  than  any  other  hypothesis 
available  at  the  time.  To  the  Creek  philosophers,  the  atomic 
theory  wis  an  attempt  to  make  the  nnivene  intelligible.  The 
partieabi  explarution  offered  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  idea  that  an  explanation  of  some  kind  was  possible.  When 
we  see  the  belief  that  held  sway  bcfOR  their  day,  we  realize  the 
advance  their  ideas  produced.  The  qualities  of  substances  were 
thought  to  be  of  thei^  essence — the  sweetneu  of  sugar  was  as 
much  a  reality  as  supu  itself,  the  black  colour  of  water  must 
survive  all  changes  in  its  form,  so  that,  to  one  who  knew  this 
doctrine,  snow  could  never  look  white  again.  It  was  such  con- 
fusioa  as  this— such  denial  of  facts  if  they  failed  to  support  a 
theory— that  Democritus  assailed: —  "  According  to  convention 
there  is  a  sweet  and  a  bitter,  a  hot  and  a  oold,  and  according  to 
convention  there  is  colour.  In  truth  there  arc  atoms  and  a 
void."  Atoms  were  many  in  size  and  shape,  but  identical  in 
substance.  All  qualitative  differences  in  stibstances  were  to  be 
assigned  to  differences  in  size,  shape,  situation  and  movement  of 
particles  of  the  taroe  ultimate  nature.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  ultimate  substance;  but  one 
set  of  phenomena  was  expressed  in  terms  of  something  simpler, 
and  no  "  explanation  "  even  of  the  most  recondite  observation 
by  the  most  modera  physicist  can  do  more. 

The  atomic  theory  of  the  Creeks  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  poem  of  Lucretius  presented  a  wondeifully  consistent 
picture  of  nature  within  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
day.  It  is  easy  to  show  where  it  fails  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  we  now  possess;  it  is  easy  to  point  to 
places  where,  as  in  its  application  to  psychological  problems, 
its  authors  passed  in  ima^^tion  over  logical  chasms  without 
even  seeing  that  a  difficulty  existed.  But  the  attempt  to  frame 
an  intelligible  picture  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  a  study 
of  the  flaws  which  we  can  ix>w  detect  may  serve  to  suggest 
the  provisional  nature  of  some  of  the  theories  by  the  aid  of  which 
knowledge  is  advandng  ao  fast  in  oUr  own  day. 

But  the  great  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  ourselves  in  regard  to  natural  knowledge  consists 
in  the  small  number  of  phenomena  known  to  them  contrasted 
with  the  enormous  wealth  of  accumulated  observation  which 
Is  available  for  us,  as  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  with 
the  aid  of  apparatus  unknown  to  the  andenls.  When  a  new 
theory  is  pot  forward,  it  ia  now  almost  always  possible  to  test 
its  conconlance  with  facts  by  the  use  of  material  already 
accumulated,  or  to  suggest,  in  the  light  of  such  material, 
experiments  which  will  serve  to  refute  it,  or  to  lend  it  greater 
probability.  Thus  a  theory  which  survives  the  trials  that  follow 
its  birth  has  nowadays  a  fairly  long  expectation  of  life — probably 
the  theory  will  serve  to  interpret  phenomena  discovered  either 
by  its  means  or  in  other  ways  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  this  was  not  so.  To  test  a  new  theory,  other 
phenomena  were  very  rarely  available  than  those  which  sug- 
gested it,  or  to  explain  which  it  was  put  forward.  Thus  thought 
was  much  more  speculative,  and,  as  is  still  the  case  with  meta- 
physics, no  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  reached.  Each 
philosopher  had  a  system  of  his  own  in  science,  just  as  he  still 
has  in  metaphysics— a  system  which,  beginning  from  first 
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princqilct  annr,  naMS  oa  tfaem  a  aipentiimuie,  which,  even 
3  it  logically  {ollows  from  them,  can  have  no  more  validity  than 
the  picfflises  on  which  it  is  baaed.  When  the  premises  are  not 
accepted  by  other  philosophers,  the  whole  scheme  becomes 
merely  the  doctrine  of  one  man,  and,  if  it  Hves  at  all,  may 
oppress  by  the  dead  weight  o<  authority  the  struggle  of  living 
thought  beneath  it. 

The  history  of  the  atomic  theory  of  Leudppus  and  Democritus 
illustrates  the  difficulties  of  a  position  where  speculation  has 
j^,!,!^^,^  outstripped  observatioa.  The  theory  was  nearer 
what  is  now  accepted  as  truth  than  any  other  of  the 
ancient  Khcmes  of  physics.  Yet  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
based  were  so  insecure  that  Aristotle  (f.  340  B.c),  who  started 
with  other  preconceptions,  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  such  destruc- 
tive criticism  that  the  theory  ceased  to  occupy  the  foremost 
place  in  Grtek.  thought.  Although,  with  the  knowledge  then 
available,  we  can  but  admit  that  some  of  Aristotle's  criticism 
was  just,  much  of  it  consists  of  metaphysical  arguments  against 
the  atomists,  while  in  pails  he  rejects  true  conclusions  owing 
to  what  he  considers  their  impossibility.  Democritus,  for 
instance,  had  held  that  all  things  would  UH  with  equal  speed 
in  a  vacuum,  and  that  the  fact  that  heavy  bodies  were  observed 
to  fall  faster  than  very  light  ones  was  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  Democritus's  belief  was  true,  though  be  was  of  couise 
quite  unconscious  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  can  alone  be 
demonstrated — the  imiversal  attraction  of  gravity,  and  the 
remarkable  and  curious  experimental  fact  that  the  weights  of 
bodiei  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  Aristotle  agrees  that 
in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  would  fall  at  an  equal  rate,  but  the 
conclusion  appears  to  him  so  inconceivable  that  he  rejects  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  any  empty  space  at  all,  and  with  the 
"  void  "  rejects  the  rest  of  the  allied  concepts  of  the  atomic 
theory.  If  all  bodies  were  oanposed  of  the  same  ultimate 
matter,  he  aigucs,  they  must  all  be  heavy,  and  nothing  would 
be  light  in  itself  and  di^rosed  to  rise.  A  large  mass  of  air  or 
fire  would  then  neonsarily  be  heavier  than  a  small  mass  of 
earth  or  water.  This  result  he  thinks  impassible,  iar  certain 
bodies  always  tend  upwards  and  rise  faster  as  their  bulk 
increases.  It  will  be  seen  that  Aristotle  has  no  idea  of  the  con- 
ceptions we  now  call  density  and  specific  gravity,  though  dear 
views  about  the  question  why  some  things  rise  through  water 
or  air  might  have  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of  physical 
apparatus.  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  bodies  are  essentially 
heavy  dr  Gght  in  themselves  persisted  all  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  did  much  to  delay  the  attainment  of  more  exact 
knowledge.-  It  was  not  till  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  dis- 
covered by  actual  experiment  that,  in  cases  where  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  negligible,  heavy  things  fall  at  the  same  speed 
as  light  onts,  that  the  Aristotelian  dogma  was  overthrown. 

Turning  to  the  biological  sciences,  we  may  trace  a  somewhat 
similar  course  of  development.  Owing  to  its  practical  im- 
portance, medicine  has  left  many  records  by  triiich 
its  progress  can  be  traced.  Just  as  primitive  man 
personified  the  son  aad  the  moon,  the  wind  and  the 
sea,  so  he  regarded  dlseoseas  due  to  the  action  of  some  malignant 
demon  or  to  the  spells  of  some  human  enemy.  Once  more  Greek 
literature  enables  ta  to  trace  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  import- 
ance assigned  to  charms  and  magic,  and  the  growth  of  more 
rational  ideas  among  physicians.  But  here,  as  in  the  physical 
adencet,  the  philosophic  range  of  tjie  intellect  of  the  Greeks 
led  them  astray.  Assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  man  or  the 
origin  of  organic  life  were  too  often  made  the  starting  point 
of  a  train  of  dedncUve  reasoning,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  not  always  compared  with  the  results  of  observation  and 
experiment,  even  where  such  comparison  was  possible.  The 
Greek  philos^hers  tried  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  usually 
in  sublime  unconsciousness  that  straw  was  necessary.  Many 
centuries  of  humble  observation  and  tentative  fitting  together 
of  small  parts  of  the  great  puxale  were  needed  before  enough 
material  was  collected  to  make  possible  useful  generalizations 
about  the  questions,  answers  to  which  the  Gredts  assumed  as 
the  very  basis  of  their  inquiries. 
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sembled  the  views  that  are  now  again  rising  into  ptominence 
from  the  basis  of  definile  and  exact  experiment.  A  good  example 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  ancient  speculation  is  found 
in  the  cosmogony  of  the  atomista,  both  on  its  physical  and 
on  its  biological  side.  Lucretius  describes  how  the  world  was 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  streams  of  atoms,  which  00B> 
densed  into  the  earth,  with  its  attendant  water,  air  aad  aether. 
to  form  a  self-contained  whole.  Unconscious  of  tht  mighty 
gap  between  inorganic  maitet  and  living  beings,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  how,  in  the  chances  of  infinite  time,  all  passible  forms  of 
life  appeared,  while  only  those  fittest  to  survive  persisted  and 
reared  ofispring.  Here,  surrounded  by  unsupported  statements 
and  false  conclusions,  we  see  dimly  the  germs  of  the  ideas  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  theory  of  natural  sekction, 
though  Lucretius  had  the  profonndest  ignorance  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem,  and  the  vast  stretches  of  time  necessary 
for  cosmical  and  biological  development. 

In  those  branches  of  btological  science  in  which  less  ambitious 
theorizing  and  more  detailed  observatioa  were  forced  on  the 
Greeks,  considerable  progress  was  made,  Aristotle  compiled  a 
laborious  account  of  the  snimah  known  in  his  day,  with  many 
accurate  details  of  their  anatomical  structure.  Beginning  from 
an  earlier  date,  steady  advance  was  made  with  geographkai 
discovery.  Maps  of  the  known  worid,  developed  from  the  local 
maps  invented  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  puipoacs  of  land- 
surveying,  gave  definiteness  to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
and  showed  its  bearing  on  wider  problems. 

One  of  the  most  stiriking  successes  of  Greek  thought  is  seen 
in  the  devekqtment  of  geometry.  Geometry  has  a  twofold 
importance,  as  being  itself  the  study  of  the  properties  «„_,*_ 
of  the  space  known  to  our  senses,  and  as  teaching  "•*"•'''• 
us  methods  and  means  of  studying  luture  by  unfolding  the  full 
logical  consequences  of  any  hypothesis:  geometry  is  the  beat 
type  of  deductive  reasoning.  Based  on  «Twini«,  tiie  result  of 
simple  experience,  it  traces  from  the  ideas  of  solids,  •ai'irm, 
lines  and  points  the  properties  of  other  figures  defined  in  terraa 
of  these  ideas.  As  an  example  to  other  sciences,  the  deductive 
geometry  of  Euclid  (c.  300  B.C.)  had,  perhaps,  an  aufdrtvaatc 
influence  in  emphasizing  the  deductive  method,  and  teaching 
men  to  neglect  the  need  of  verifying  ^  experiment  the  theories 
put  forward  to  explain  the  more  comidex  phenomena  of  nature 
at  the  conclusion,  and  at  each  possible  step,  of  the  deduction. 
But,  in  itself,  the  science  of  Euclidian  geometry  was  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  no  advance  was  made  till  modem 
times:  no  change  even  in  form  attempted  tSl  quite  recently. 
Unlike  some  other  branches  of  inquiry  we  have  mentioned, 
Euclid's  geometry  eairied  universal  conviction,  and  represented 
a  permanent  step  in  advance  which  never  Jiad  to  be  retraced. 

Alongside  the  study  of  individual  sciences,  the  Greeks  paid 
even  more  attention  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  to  the  ^wmi-iy 
tion  of  the  essence  of  the  methods  by  which  knowledge 
in  general  is  acquired.  In  opposition  to  Plato's  theory  ^ 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  the  unfoUing  and  develop- 1 
ment  of  forgotten  memories  of  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  Aristotle  taught  that  we  learn  to  reach  the  genoaliza* 
tions,  which  alone  the  Greeks  regarded  as  knowledge,  by  reman* 
bering,  comparing  and  co-ordinating  numerous  particular  act* 
or  judgments  of  sense,  which  are  thus  used  as  a  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  by  the  action  of  the  innate  and  infallible  nous  or 
intellect.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  could  be  satisfied  without 
finding  infallibility  somewhere.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  investigated 
the  logical  processes  by  which  we  pass  from  particular  instances 
to  general  propositions,  and  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
observing  the  facts  before  generalizing  about  them,  but  be  had 
little  appreciation  of  the  conditions  in  which  observatioa  and  the 
induction  based  on  it  must  be  conducted  in  practice  in  order  to 
obtain  results  where  the  probability  of  error  is  a  minimum. 
Aristotle  regarded  induction  merely  as  a  necessary  prelimiiuuy 
to  true  science  of  the  deductive  type  best  seen  in  geometry,  and, 
in  applying  his  principles,  he  never  reached  the  "  positive  "  stages 
in  which  metaphysical  problems  are  evaded,  if  not  T^TliiilDtV 
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ud  B  tdteaa  of  mtunl  luiovleilae  txdt  op  in  ■  cavaiiieot 
manner,  so  that  metaphysical  ideas,  Uieugh  Uicy  may  underlie 
the  foundation  oi  the  ultimate  conceplioiu,  do  not  intrude 
between  the  paits  of  the  building.  Hence  Aristotle's  explanations 
oilen  turn  directly  on  metaphysical  ideas  such  as  lonn,  cause, 
substance,  teims  which  do  sot  occui  (in  tlie  Adstotelisn  sense) 
in  nwdem  scientific  tenainobgy. 

A  century  bter  than  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes  of 
Sycscuse  (387  to  »i  »x.)  formulated  the  fund^eolat  concep- 
tions of  hydrostatics  and  toolt  what  may  be  regarded 
Jlj^  as  the  fint  step  in  the  exact  idenoe  of  mechanics. 
^S„ff,  The  use  of  the  lever  must  have  been  discovered,  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  Archimedes  set  to  work  to  in- 
vestigate its  quantitative'  laws  by  the  application  of  principles 
leant  from  the  gcometem.  He  begins  by  laying  dom  two 
aaoms:  (i)  Equal  weights  placed  at  equal  disUntes  fmn  the 
point  of  support  of  a  bax  wUl  balanse:  (2)  Equal  weight*  {dated 
at  unequal  distances  do  not  balance,  but  that  which  hangs  at  the 
gmter  distance  descends.  The  ancient  philosophen  based  such 
axiems  a>  the  first  of  these  two  on  the  "  principle  of  sufficient 
reason."  No  motion  can  take  place,  because,  from  the  symmetry 
of  Ibe  system,  tbent  is  no  reason  why  the  balance  should  descend 
oa  one  side  more  than  the  other.  Even  if -we  grant  the  theoretical 
validity  of  this  principle,  it  b  impoasiUe  to  make  sure  without 
trial  that  tbe^ystem  in  any  given  case  is  really  aymmotrical. 
Electrification  of  the  bar,  for  instance,  though  imperceptible  to 
our  senses;  would  cause  one  end  to  descend  if  an  oppositely 
ebctrified  body  were  placed  near  that  end;  we  cannot  assume 
without  trial  that  the  position  of  the  sun,  or  the  colour  of  the 
arms,  will  not  oSeet  t^  nsnit.  Archimedes  based  the  second 
aiiom  on  the  sounder  ground  of  direct  experience.  On  these 
two  aiioins  be  proceeded  to  craistrutt  on  elaborate  deductive 
proof  of  the  mnnerical  law  of  the  lever,  but,  in  the  course  of  it, 
be  oMumed  as  known  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In 
reaSty,  this  principle  is  identi(»I  with  that  of  the  lever,  and 
asniming  one,  imidicitly  we  assume  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
Aichimedes'  proof  is  of  use  and  interest.  -Oa  the  assumptions 
made,  it  sbowa  the  coanezion  between  tlie  general  case  of  the 
lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  the  special  and  mot*  familiaj  coae 
when  the  arms  are  equaL  Indeed,  if  we  dso  treat  the  principle 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  as  an  axiom  known  by  experience, 
Archiniedes'  proof  is  a  true  type  of  all  scientific  "  explanations  "; 
it  reduces  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  to  others  already  well 
known. tAouT  minds,  which,  creatures  of  habit  as  they  are,  regard 
the  familiar  cases  as  in  no  need  of  explanation.  Nowadays  we 
should  treat  the  law  of  the  lever  of  nnequal  arms  as  one  that 
is  verified  by  direct  and  fomiHar  experiment,  and  use  it,  in  its 
tara,  a*  the  starting  point  for  further  deduction. 

Thn«  beCon  the  intellectual  activity  of  Creece  was  absorbed 
by  the  atiMtarianism  of  Rome,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  lost  in 
the  dark  ages  following  the  barbarian  conquests,  the 

seeds  were  sown  which,  germinating  after  the  lapse  cf 

"*  centnrie8,dervdopcd  in  the  more  fruitful  soil  of  the  age 

of  experiment.  But  for  a  time  they  were  buried,  and  only 
remembered  by  compendiums  written  jost  before  the  ancient 
ligkt  was  wbelly  k»t.  During  the  dark  ages,  the  contents  of 
iccular  kaming,  based  on  those  compendiums,  settled  down 
into  the  elementary  "  trivium,"  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  dialectk,  and  the  more  advanced  "  quaidrivium "  music, 
trithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy.  Music  included  a  half- 
m)'stical  doctrine  of  numbers  and  the  rules  of  pbinseng;  geo- 
metry consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid 
without  Ihc  demonstrations;  while  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
were  cultivated  chiefly  because  they  taught  the  means  of  finding 
Easier.  Meanwhile,  the  early  alchembts  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
tU  of  raystica)  aaatogies  with  the  conceptions  of  astrology,  were 
making  pilmitive  experiments  on  the  transformations  of  various 
tubttances.  It  was  probably  from  them  that  the  "sacred 
science"  passed  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  Geber  (c.  a.d.  750) 
dtscovetcd  many  new  chemical  reactions  and  compounds. 

With  the  intellectual  revival  which  began  in  the  nth  century, 
tod  the  gradual  recovery  of  some  of  the  lost  wwks  of  the  ondcnt 


n«<«* 


«xiten,«et>na.ne«pa8e.  The  controversy  between  Platoond 
Aristotle  upon  the  doctrine  of  ideas  fascinated  the  minds  of  the 
middle  ages,  saturated  as  they  were  with  the  logical 
subtleties  of  dialectic  This  coatroveisy  originated.  JJjSS! 
the  long  debate  on  the  reality  of  universals,  which 
absorbed  the  intellectual  energies  of  many  generations  of  men. 
Did  teaUty  belong  ooly-  to  the  idea  or  universal— to  the  class 
rather  than  to  the  individual— to  the  common  humanity  of 
mankind,  far  instance,  rather  than  to  each  isolated  bong? 
Oi  were-  the  individuals  the  reality,  and  the  univeoals  men 
names?  Lot  this  qucstieo,  trivial,  almost  meaoinglras,  as  it 
seems  at  .first  sight,  logical  analysis  disolased  to, ike  medieval 
mind  th«  whole  theory  of  the  universe,  Either  answer  contained 
danger  to  theological  orthodoxy  as  then  understood;  hence  the 
fervotir  with  which  it  was  debated.  But,  as  communication  with 
the  East  was  reapci>ed  eady  m  the  tjtb  ceotsry,  I.atin  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle's  works  gradually  were  tcoovaed^the  whole 
of  Aristotle's  pbitesophy  was  reimported  into  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  recondkd  and  adopted  by  Christian  theology, 
For  three  hundred  years  Aristotle  reigned  supreme  in  Eutopeaa 
thought,  and  exponents  of  the  schohtstic  plulosophy,  ignoring 
their  master's  teachhig  on  the  need  of  experiment,  settled 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  those  of  opfaiian  by  on  appeal  to 
his  books.  But  outside  the  academic  schools  oi  the  newly 
founded  universities,  experiment  was  kept  alive  by  the  labotin 
of  the  alchemists,  who,  early  in  the  1  jth  century,  cau^t  their 
ideas  from  the  Anbs,  and  began  to  search  for  an  elair  titae  and 
for  a  means  of  transmuting  baser  metals  into  told.  But  alchemy 
never  quite  squared  its  actennt  -with  orthodox  tbeology ,  and  the 
"  Sacred  science  "  of  the  Alexandrians  becamii  associated  in  the 
medieval  mhid  with  the  "black  art  "Of  witchcraft.  Even  a  man 
like  Roger  Bacon,  who,  with  some  astrological  mysticism,  had  a 
more  modem  idea  of  expMknent  both'  in  chemical  and  {diyaical 
problems,  did  not  escape  condenuiatioii. 

We  new  reach  the  period  m  the  history  of  the  werid  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  when  many  convesguig  streams  of  thought 
were  given  room  to  jofai  by  the  ineieaaed  material  _ 
prosperity,  and  hnproved  political  sCsbility  of  the  lif,,^, 
sSth  and  ifith  centuries.  The  Renaissance  was  not, 
as  it  is^somctimea  represcated,  a  sudden  brtsdt  with  nedievalisra 
and  a  birth  of  the  moddm  world.  B«t  a.  number  of  conditions 
favourable  to  rapid  development  happened  to  coincide,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  centdry,  men's  outlook  on  themselves  and 
on  nature  became  profoundly  modified.  The  recovery  of  the 
Greek  language,  the  vograges  of  Columbus,  the  decay  of  the 
Western  and  the  passing  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  temporary 
dimination  in  power  of  the  papacy,  the  invention  of  printing, 
all  tended  to  produce  new  ideas  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
,  to  accept  the  more  human  and  naturalistic  view  of  the  universe 
which  had  been  current  among  the  Greeks,  in  place  of  the 
mysrical  tspaet  which  it  were  to  the  medieval  schoolmen  and 
eoelcsiastics.  At  first  the  tendency  was'  to  substitute  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  for  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
but  gradually  more  independence  of  thought  was  secured; 
men  like  Leonardo  da  Vind  (i45i-t5r9)  be^n  to  experiment 
and  to  record  their  testdts;  Nicolans  Copernicus  (1473-1543) 
revived  the  heliooentric  theory,  and  showed  how  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  astronomical  observarions  could  be  Interpreted 
by  its  means;  and  anatomy  began  agaai'  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools  of  medidne,  gradually  making  (ta  way  in  face  of  the 
lircjudice  against  mutilating  the  hmnan  body. 

The  phifosophy  of  the  new  experimental  methods  was  first 
studied  deeply  by  Frands  Bacon  (i56i-tfe8).  Sensible  of  the 
confused  and  disjointed  information  which  then  con- 
stituted the  only  sdtntific  knowledge.  Bacon  set 
hlmscH  to  describe  a  new  method  by  which  definite 
knowledge  might  be  acquired  with  certainty.  Warned  by 
the'  failure  of  the  schohisllc  methods.  Bacon  laid  exclusive 
stress  on  experimental  research,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  he  should  Incline  to  the  other  ntreme  and  ignore  almost 
entirely  the  use  of  hypothesis  and  the  deductix-e  method.  To 
arrive  at  the  underlying  causes,  said  BacoO)  we  must  study  the 
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natural  Ustoiy  of  the  phenomma,  odlect  and  tabulate  all 
observations  which  bear  on  them,  notice  which  phenomena  are 
related  in  such  a  way  as  to  vary  together,  and  then,  by  a  merely 
mechanical  process  of  exclusion,  we  discover  the  cause  of  any 
given  phenomenon.  As  a  corrective  of  the  medieval  philosophy 
Bacon's  work  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  bat  a  small  drawbacli 
that  sdenti6c  discovery  is  seldom  or  never  made  by  the  pure 
Baconian  method.  The  multitude  of  phenomena  are  too  great 
(or  any  sut^ect  to  be  attacked  with  success  without  the  aid  (rf 
hypothesis  .framed  by  the  use  of  the  sdentUie  imagination. 
Facta  are  eoHected  to  prove  or  disprove  the  consequences  deduced 
from  the  hypothesis,  and  thus  the  number  of  facts  to  beciamiBed 
becomes  manageable. 

Even  while  Bacon  was  philosophlang,  the  true  method  was 
being  oied  by  Galileo  Galild  (1564-1641)  to  found  the  science 
„.,^^  of  dynamics.  We  have  seen  how  the  Aristotelians 
held  the  belief  that  every  body  sought  its  natural 
place,  the  place  of  heavy  bodies  being  below  and  that  of  light 
ones  above.  Innate  qualities  of  heaviness  and  lightness  were 
thus  invoked  to  explain  why  some  things  fell,  and  others,  in 
similar  circumstances,  rose.  GaUleo,  rightly  rejecting  the 
whole  current  point  c^  view,  set  himself  to  examine  not  why, 
but  how,  things  felL  This  change  of  attitude  wa*  in  itself  one 
of  his  great  achievements.  Now  a  falling  body  starts  from  rest 
and  falls  with  a  speed  which  is  increasing  constantly.  Galileo 
sought  to  find  the  bw  of  increase.  To  isolate  the  real  law  out 
of  all  possible  laws  he  made  a  guess  at  a  simple  law  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  true.  He  assumed  that  the  speed  acquired  is  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  fallen  through.  But,  working  out  the 
consequences  of  this  hypothesis,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that 
it  involved  a  contradiction.  He  abandoned  the  hypothesis  and 
made  another.  He  supposed  that  the  speed  was  proportional 
to  the  time  of  fall.  Again  he  deduced  mathcnuitically  the 
consequences  of  this  new  hypothesis,  and,  finding  no  incon- 
sistencies, put  some  of  his  deductions  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  veriiiRl  their  accuracy.  Thus  Galileo  proved  mathemati- 
cally that,  if  the  speed  of  fall  is  proportional  to  the  time  from 
the  moment  of  starting,  the  space  traversed  by  a  falling  body 
must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time  oi  falL  To 
verify  this  result  experimentally,  Galileo  convinced  himself 
that  a  body  falling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquired  a  speed 
which  is  the  same  as  that  it  would  have  attained  in  falling 
through  the  same  vertical  height.  He  was  able  therefore  to 
use  a  slow  fall  down  a  plane  for  his  experiments  instead  of  the 
unmanageably  rapid  course  of  a  body  falling  freely.  Nor  was 
this  all.  From  this  stage  to  the  investigation  another  con- 
sequence of  his  results  was  found  to  firing.  A  ball  after  nmw'ng 
down  an  inch'ned  plane  of  a  certain  height  will  run  up  another 
plane  of  the  same  height  irrespective  of  its  inclinatioa — that  is, 
if  friction  be  small.  The  second  (dane  may  be  made  very  long, 
but  still,  if  it*  final  height  be  the  same,  the  ball  will  reach  its 
end.  Hence  it  la  the  height  that  matters;  none  cl  the  speed 
of  tlie  ball  is  destroyed  onles  it  rises.  If  the  second  plane  be 
made  horizontal,  the  ball  will  thus  run  on  for  ever  unless  stopped 
by  friction  or  some  other  applied  force.  This  fundamental 
result,  put  into  definite  words  by  Newton,  is  known  as  the  first 
law  of  motion,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  sdence  of 
dynamics.  In  GaUleo's  day  it  was  an  entirely  new  conception. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  every  motion  required  some  cause  or 
force  to  maintain  it.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  hypothetical 
vortices  to  maintain  planetary  movements,  and  similar  com- 
plications in  astronomy  and  mechanics.  But  it  ix>w  became 
evident  that  it  was  not  the  continuous  motion  of  the  planets 
which  needed  explanation,  but  the  constant  deflection  of  that 
motion  from  the  straight  path  it  would  hold  if  no  applied  force 
were  in  action.     The  way  was  open  for  Newtoo. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1641-1717)  proved  mathematically  that 

the  observed  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  could  be 

11,^,,^     explained,  and  explained  only,  by  the  supposition  that 

the  sun  exerted  a  force  on  each  planet  proportional 

inversely  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  planet.    But 


the  earth,  at  any  Tate,  does  attract  bedlet  on  or  near  Its  suifMe, 
the  phenomenon  being  the  familiar  but  mysterious  gravity.  Is 
this  force  competent  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  tnoon 
round  the  earth?  On  the  assumption  of  the  law  of  invene 
squares,  Newton  calculated  what  the  known  force  of  gravftjr 
would  become  at  the  distance  of  the  moon.  Owing  to  (aolty 
data,  his  first  result  indicated  that  the  force  would  be  too  great. 
and  Newton  put  aside  his  calculations.  Six  years  later  a  ttew 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  earth  gave  him  a  new  baib  for 
calculation,  and,  in  an  excitement  so  great  that  be  could  hardly 
see  his  figures,  Newton  found  that  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth  and  the  sweep  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  were  due  to  the 
same  cause.  The  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  force  Is 
exerted  remained  unrevealed  to  Newton,  and  has  baffled  all 
inquirers  since  his  day,  but  the  discovery  that  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavens  could  be  described  by  on*  simple  physical 
law,  represents  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  history  o( 
science. 

Newton  brought  the  cxistfaig  state  of  the  solar  system  within 
the  cognizance  of  kno«-n  dynamical  prindples,  and  the  logical 
extension  of  such  principles  to  explain  the  origin  of  ,  ^^.^^ 
that  system  was  made  by  the  speculations  of  Pierre  "^ 

Simon,  marquis  de  Laplace  (i74^t8i7),  and  developed  by  (hose 
who  followed  him.  They  imagined  a  primitive  state  of  nebu- 
losity from  which,  by  the  action  of  known  dynamical  processes, 
the  sun  and  planets  would  be  evolved. 

These  speculations,  isolated  at  first,  coalesced  with  the  more 
detailed  conclusions  of  geology  during  the  19th  ccnttiry.  The- 
carlier  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  the  rodcs  of  the  A^ktrr 
earth  imagined  catastrophes  of  fite  or  water,  processes  ' 

alien  to  those  of  everyday  experience.  But  the  "  uniformi- 
tarian  "  school,  founded  by  James  Hutton  (t7i6-i797)  and 
expounded  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797-187 5),  produced  evidence 
to  show  (hat  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the«lructure  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  was  produced  by  the  action  of  causes  and  piocesses 
still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  The  deposition  of  materiil  by 
the  action  of  seas  and  riven  and  other  natural  agencies,  t^. 
volcanoes,  &c.,  was  seen  to  need  only  time  enough  to  produce 
beds  of  rock  like  those  which  make  up  our  mountains.  Com- 
parison of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  found  in 
different  kinds  of  rock  then  enabled  geologists  to  dassify  the 
rocks,  and  place  them  in  a  chronological  sequence.  Moreover, 
it  became  evident  that  a  series  of  animal  and  plant  types  was 
associated  with  the  gradual  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  that 
the  age  both  of  the  earth  itself  and  of  the  organic  life  fonnd 
on  it  was  much  greater  than  had  been  suspected.  The  few 
thousand  years  of  received  cosmogonies  stretched  out  into 
untold  millions,  during  which  the  same  famiUar  laws  described 
the  phenomena  of  development.  The  remains  and  traces  of 
man,  found,  it  is  true,  only  in  the  later  sedimentary  deposts 
of  the  earth,  still  were  enough  to  prove  his  existence  through 
ages  beside  which  the  dawn  of  history  was  but  as  yesterday. 
As  Newton  had  extended  known  principles  throughout  the 
gigantic  spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  the  later  geologists  poshed 
them  back  over  enormous  epochs  of  lime.  The  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  ordered  knowledge  expanded  both  ia  space  and 
time  to  a  degree  truly  marvellous. 

The  discovery  by  Sir  George  G.  Stokes  (181^1903),  R.  W. 
Bunsen  (1811-1898)  and  G.  R.  Kirchhofi  (1834-1887), 
thntthespectroscopegaveameansof  investigatingtbe      "** 
chemical  composition  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  brought 
another  set  of  phenomena  tuidcr  the  control  of  ter- 
restrial experiment.    Moreover,  the  diHerences  in  stellar  ^>ectTa 
once  more  suggested  the  idea  of  cosmical  development,  familiar 
from  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

Besides  the  direct  extension  of  the  dominioD  of  sdeivce  pn>- 
duced  by  geology  and  spectroscopy  the  new  results  emphaibed 
the  idea  of  development,  and  prepared  the  way  for  o^^^ 
the  biological  work  of  Charles  Darwin  (i8o9-i88>). 
The  origin  of  living  beings  from  a  few  ancestral  types  was  ao 
old  conception,  but  Darwin  first  found  an  adequate  intelligible 
cause  in  the  slow  action  of  sexual  selection,  joined  to  thepicMar* 
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ot  the  (tniggte  for  Gfe,  wlich  alleweil  only  thoae  IwUriduals 
most  suited  by  favourable  variation  to  the  environnient  to 
survive  and  rear  their  offspring.  The  advantage  thus  given' 
to  beings  with  useful  variations  may  develop  into  permanent 
modificatiods  in  the  course  of  ages,  and,  when  the  parent  types 
have  disappeared,  their  aunmon  posterity  may  exhibit  the 
narked  diiSerences  characteristic  of  the  separate  and  distinct 
speciea  now  existent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
thooght,  the  significance  of  Darwin's  theory  lies  in  the  new  and 
Vast  eztenalan  it  gives  to  the  field  in  which  causes  intelligible 
to  the  human  mind  can  be  sought  as  explanations  of  phenomena. 
Thos  evolution  is  co-ordinated  in  the  history  of  thought  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  and  with  the  uniformitaiian 
theory  of  geology. 

Both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work, 
biob>gists  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  bow  the  tocful 
^^^^  variations  arise.  Three  views  have  been  held,  (i) 
Jean  Baptiste,  chevaUer  de  Lamarck  {i744-r8i9), 
Rgarded  variation  as  due  to  the  acctmiulated  and  inherited 
effect  of  use.  Thus  the  giraffe  acquires  his  long  neck  by  the 
nccessive  efforts  of  countless  generations  to  browse  on  leaves 
just  beyond  their  reach.  (2)  Darwin,  while  accepting  changes 
in  accordance  with  Lamarck's  ideas  as  exceptional  aids  to 
variation,  revolutionized  biology  by  showing  the  primary 
importance  of  the  stniggle  for  ll(e,  when  cxtccdcd  over  long 
periods  of  time,  in  selecting  useful  variations  which  arise  acci- 
dentally or  in  other  ways.  (3)  Darwin  also  recognized  the 
possible  occasional  effect  of  discontinuous  variations  or  "sports," 
lAen  a  plant  or  an  animal  diverges  from  its  parents  in  a  marked, 
manner.  But  o(  late  years  the  study  by  Hugo  de  Vries,  William' 
Btteson  and  others,  of  discontinuous  variations  which  arise 
spontaneously  has  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  In  nature 
sach  sudden  leaps  are  the  normal  cause  of  development.  If 
a  "  sport "  has  advantages  over  the  parental  type,  it  tends 
to  survive,  while,  if  It  is  not  as  fitted  for  its  life  struggle,  it  is 
destroyed  by  natural  selection  and  never  establishes  Itself. 
Such  a  theory  avoids  the  difficulty  of  pure  "  Darwinism,  "  that 
organs  useful,  when  fully  developed,  to  an  animal  or  plant  are 
of  no  advantage  in  incipient  stages.  Statistical  methods,  too, 
suggest  that  a  definite  limit  may  exist  to  the  amount  of  a  given 
variation  which  proceeds  by  small  steps,  each  Insignificant 
in  itsdU. 

Closely  connected  with  such  problems  is  the  question  of 
bheritanoe.  Lamarck's  theory  required  the  inheritance  of 
^^_^  characteristics  acquired  during  the  life  of  a  parent. 
yy  But  difficulties,  such  as  that  of  seeing  bow  such  a 

change  could  affect  the  simple  germ  cells,  has  led  some 
more  recent  biologists  to  pass  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  acquired  characteristic  being  transmitted 
to  oflspiing. 

A  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  problem  of  inheritance 
by  the  recent  re-discovery  of  the  work  of  G.  J.  Mendel,  abbot 
_  ,  .  of  Bruno  (i82>-t884).  Certain  characters  In  both 
^"^  plants  and  animals  have  been  found  to  be  separable, 
and  tome  of  these  characters  exist  in  pairs,  so  that  the  presence 
of  one  involves  the  absence  of  the  other.  To  take  a  sbnple 
example.  Blue  Andalusian  fowls  do  not  breed  "  true. "  On 
the  average,  half  the  offspring  of  two  bloc  parents  are  blue, 
while  the  remaining  half  are  divided  equaOy  between  black  and 
white  birds.  Both  black  and  white  when  mated  with  a  eonsort 
of  the  same  colour  breed  "  true  "  and  yield  only  offspring  shnilsr 
to  the  parents.  A  white  bird  mated  with  a  Mack,  however, 
produces  invariably  all  blue  chicks.  White  mated  with  blue 
gives  half  blue  and  half  white,  while  black  mated  with  blue 
gives  half  bhie  and  half  black.  Such  phenomena  are  explained 
if  we  suppose  that  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  bhie  birds  half  bear 
the  black  character  and  half  the  white.  If,  in  reproduction,  a 
"  black  "  ccU  meets  a  "  bUck  "  the  resulting  chick  is  black; 
ff  "  white  "  meets  "  white  "  the  chick  is  white;  while  if "  white  " 
meets  "  bladt  "  the  chick  possesses  a  mixture  of  the  two  char- 
acters which  in  th»  case  yield  blue  colour.  But  the  reproductive 
cds  of  this  intermediate  form  are  not  intermediate  in  cbaracttf; 
XXIV  7* 


they  poasesi  Ote  pate  parental  eharaetcn  in  equal  numben. 
Knowing  these  (acts,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  rq>Toduce  any 
of  the  results  at  will,  and  from  the  mixed  blue  type  produce 
a  pure  true  breed  of  either  black  or  white  birds.  Experiments 
of  this  kind  must  lead  to  a  power  of  breedmg  new  varieties 
of  plants  and  animah  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  already  have 
changed  altogether  our  views  of  the  problems  of  heredity. 
Instead  of  a  vague  mixture  of  all  our  ancestors,  we  possess 
definite  characteristics  of  some  of  them  only,  though,  like  the 
bhie  Andalusian  fowl,  we  may  transmit  to  our  children  ancestral 
characten  we  do  not  ourselves  exhibit.  The  family  or  race  is 
more  important  in  heredity  than  the  individual  parent.  Thus 
the  aristocratic  theory  of  politics  receives  support  from  the 
e^etieneeof  biology. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  bl  geology,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  a  new  development  took  place  in 
physical  science — the  development  of  the  conception 
of  energy  as  a  quantity  mvariable  in  amount  through*  /i,^  ./ 
out  a  series  of  physical  diaoges.  The  genesis  of  the  tatigr- 
idea  in  its  modern  form  may  be  traced  in  the  work 
of  Newton  and  C.  Huygens  (1629-1695),  who  applied  it  to  tba 
problems  of  pure  dynamics.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  I9t]i 
century,  by  the  work  of  James  Prescott  Joule  (i8i&-iS89)>, 
Lord  Kelvin  (1824-190;),  H.  L.  F.  von  Helmholtz  (1821-1894), 
J.  Willard  Gibbs  (1839-1903),  R.  J.  E.  Clausius  (t82a-i»B«) 
and  others,  it  was  extended  to  physical  processes.  "The  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  friction  was  found  to  bear  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  work  expended,  and  this  experimental  result 
led  to  the  conception  of  an  invariable  quantity  of  something, 
to  whkh  the  name  of  energy  was  given,  manifesting  itself  ia 
various  forms  such  as  heat  or  mechanical  work.  Energy  thus 
took  its  place  beside  man  as  a  real  quantity,  conserved  through- 
out a  series  of  physical  changes.  Of  late  years,  as  we  shall  see 
bdow,  evidence  has  appeared  to  show  that  mass  is  not  absolutely 
constant,  but  may  depend  on  the  velocity  when  the  velocity 
approaches  that  of  S^ht.  Since  the  only  essential  quality  ot 
matter  is  its  mass,  thb  result  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  matter  as  a  real,  invariable  quantity. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  conception  of  energy  as  an 
invariable  quantity  will  hold  its  place  or  give  way  to  some 
similar  modification  as  science  develops.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  may  accept  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  ol 
physical  laws. 

The  amount  of  energy  in  an  isolated  system  remains  invariable, 
but,  if  changes  are  going  on  in  the  system,  the  energy  tends 
continually  to  become  less  and  less  available  for  the  performance 
of  useful  work.  AH  heat  engines  require  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture— a  boiler  and  refrigerator,  or  their  eqtiivalents.  We  caimot 
continue  to  transform  heat  into  mechanical  work  if  all  available 
objects  are  at  a  uniform  temperature.  But,  if  temperature 
differences  exist,  they  tend  to  equalize  themselves  by  irreveisiUe 
processes  of  thermal  conduction,  and  It  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  useful  work  out  of  the  supplies  of  heat.  In  an 
isolated  system,  then,  equilibrium  will  be  reached  when  this 
process  of  "  dissipation  of  energy  "  is  complete,  and,  from  this 
single  principle,  the  whole  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  physical 
and  chemical  systems  was  worked  out  by  Willard  Gibbs.  Such 
a  method  avoids  altogether  the  use  of  atomic  and  molecular 
conceptions.  In  fact,  some  supporters  of  the  theory  of  "  ener- 
getics" expressly  disclaim  the  conceptions  of  natural  atoms 
and  molecules  as  unnecessary  and  misleading,  and  prefer  to 
found  all  science  on  the  idea  of  energy.  Matter,  they  argue,  it 
known  to  us  only  as  a  vehicle  for  energy,  and  may  itsdf  be  but 
a  manifestation  of  that  energy. 

But  the  other  great  line  of  advance  In  recent  physics,  although 
it  may  lead  us  in  the  end  to  somewhat  similar  condusioiis,  has 
been  traced  by  a  method  which  used  atomic  and    n, 
molecular  conceptions  in   an  extreme  form.     The    aawrar 
passage  of  electricity  through  liquids  had  been  ex-    Jjj** 
plained  by  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867)  and  others        *■ 
as  a  Irtssfereitce  of  a  tuccosion  of  electric  cbaqe*  carried  by 
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Dwving  putkks  o(  mstter  or  tons.  At  tlw  «ad  of  the  19U1 
oeMuiy  these  ideas  were  extended,  chiefly  by  the  laboon  of  J.  J. 
Thomson,  to  elucidate  also  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
(as<s.  In  it97  Thomson  discovered  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
moving  particles  which  carried  the  electric  current  were  of  much 
smaller  mass  than  the  smallest  chemical  atom,  that  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  these  minute  particles,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
corpuscles,  were  identical  from  whatever  substance  they  were 
obtained.  They  enter  into  the  structure  of  all  matter,  and  form 
a  common  constituent  of  all  chemical  atoms.  The  only  known 
properties  of  these  corpuscles  are  their  mass  and  their  electric 
charge.  Now,  a  charged  body  when  set  in  motion  spreads 
electromagnetic  energy  into  the  surrounding  medium.  Thus, 
more  force  is  needed  to  produce  a  given  acceleration  than  if  the 
body  wen  uncharged.  The  body  acts  as  though  its  mass  were 
greater  than  when  it  is  imcharged.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  apparent  mass  of  the  minute  corpuscles  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  an  effect  of  their  electric  duuge.  The  idea  of 
a  material  particle  thus  disappears  with  that  of  material  mass, 
and  the  corpuscle  becomes  an  isolated  unit  of  electricity — 
an  electron.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  making  the  speculation 
that  the  whole  of  an  atom  is  made  up  of  electrons,  and  that 
mass  is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  electricity,  though  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis. 

Another  train  of  reasoning,  starting  from  a  different  point, 
leinfocces  this  result.  The  phenomena  of  the  interference  of 
beams  of  light  in  certain  circumstances,  to  produce  darkness  or 
colour,  indicate  that  light  is  some  form  of  wave  motion,  and,  to 
carry  these  waves,  a  hypothetical  luminiferous  aether  was 
mvented.  The  theoretical  work  of  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-1879) 
and  the  experiments  of  H.  R.  Hertz  (1857-1894)  showed  that  the 
properties  and  velocity  of  propagation  of  light  and  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  were  identical  and  that  their  other  properties 
differed  only  in  degree.  Thus  light  became  an  electromagnetic 
phenomenon.  But  light  is  started  by  some  form  of  atomic  vibra- 
tion, and  to  start  an  electromagnetic  wave  requires  a  moving 
dectric  charge-  Thus  electric  charges  must  exist  within  the 
atom,  and  we  are  led  again  to  the  theory  of  electrons  by  the  road 
opened  up  by  H.  A.  Lorentz  and  Joseph  Larmor.  Such  a  theory 
suggests  the  occasional  instability  of  the  atom,  and  the  phenomena 
of  radioactivity,  shown  in  a  remarkable  form  by  the  substance 
radium,  discovered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  have  been  explained 
satisfactorily  by  the  theory  of  E.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy, 
who  regard  the  energy  liberated  as  due  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  atom.  The  evolutionary  view  of  nature,  established  in  the 
biological  and  sodolofical  sciences,  is  thus  extended  to  physical 
science,  not  only  in  the  development  of  planets  and  suns,  but 
even  in  the  chemical  atoms,  hitherto  believed  indestructible 
andetemal. 

As  we  have  seen,  Francis  Bacon  described  a  new  method  of 
discovery  in  which  exclusive  attention  was  paid  to  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
IlS^,^  relations  between  them,  and  the  consequent  reference 
mlKimm,  of "  effects  "  to  their  proper  "  causes."  Impressed  by 
the  barrenness  of  the  a  priori  methods  of  the  Schoolmen, 
Baooo  in  his  philosophy  went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  use 
of  the  Baconian  method  in  its  purity  would  be  too  laborious  for 
success.  Some  guide  is  necessary  in  the  coUcctioo  of  facts  at  an 
early  stage  of  our  investigations.  Here  the  scientific  imagination 
is  brought  into  play,  and  some  hypothesis  is  framed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  under  investigation.  The  hypothesis  may  be 
suggested  by  the  theories  wUch  are  accepted  at  the  time  in 
cognate  branches  of  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  suggested  by  the 
few  isolated  facts  already  known  or  just  discovered  in  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  conddered.  From  this  new  hypothesis,  consequences 
are  deduced  by  processes  of  logical  reasoning— consequences 
which  may  be  put  to  the  test  by  comparison  with  the  results 
xt  observation  or  experiment.  If  agreement  is  found,  the  hypo- 
thec is,  so  far,  confirmed,  and  gains  in  authority  with  every 
fresh  concordance  discovered.  If  the  deductions  from  the  hypo- 
I  do  sot  agree  with  the  accepted  interpretation  of  facU,  the 


hypothetia  may  need'  nodificatlon,  it  may  have  to  be  ahudoaecl 
altogether,  or  the  want  of  concordance  may  point  to  some  error 
or  inconsistency  in  the  fimdamental  concepts  on  which  the 
hypothesis  is  based — the  whole  framework  of  that  branch  of 
science  may  need  revision,  as  the  idea  of  heat  as  a  caloric  sub- 
stance had  to  be  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  the  experimeets 
of  Joule  on  the  equivalence  between  work  done  and  heat 
developed.  But  the  ultimate  test  of  the  validity  of  our  know- 
ledge can  only  be  the  consistency  with  each  other  of  the  parts 
of  the  whole  scheme.  If  the  received  interpretation  of  one  set 
of  phenomena  is  not  consistent  with  that  of  another,  one  or 
other  or  both  of  the  interpretations  must  be  wrong  if  we  make 
the  assumption  necessary  for  ail  knowledge,  namely,  tiut  the 
universe  is  intelligible  to  a  mind  capable  of  dealing  with  its 
complexity. 

In  early  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  was  small,  little 
attempt  was  made  to  divide  science  into  parts,  and  men  of  science 
did  not  specialize.  Aristotle  was  a  master  of  all  sdeace  7^ 
known  in  his  day,  and  wrote  indifferently  treatises  nuiKkm 
on  physics  or  animals.  As  increasing  knowledge  made  "JJ f*"** 
.it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  grasp  all  scientific  **■"* 
subjects,  lines  of  division  were  drawn  for  convenioice  of  study 
and  of  teaching.  Besides  the  broad  distinction  into  physical 
and  biological  science,  minute  subdivisions  arose,  and,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  much  attention  was  given  to 
methods  of  classification,  and  much  emphasis  laid  on  the  results, 
which  were  thought  to  have  a  signifionce  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  convenience  of  mankind. 

But  we  have  reached  the  stage  when  the  different  streams 
of  knowledge,  followed  by  the  different  sciences,  are  coalescing, 
and  the  artificial  barriers  raised  by  calling  those  sdences  by 
different  lumes  are  breaking  down.  Geology  uses  the  methods 
and  data  of  physics,  chenustry  and  biology;  no  one  can  say 
whether  the  science  of  radioactivity  is  to  be  classed  as  chemistry 
or  physics,  or  whether  sodology  is  properly  grouped  with  biology 
or  economics.  Indeed,  it  is  often  just  when  this  coalescence 
of  two  subjects  occurs,  when  some  connecting  channel  between 
them  is  opened  suddenly,  that  the  most  striking  advances  in 
knowledge  take  place.  The  accumulated  experience  of  one  de- 
partment of  science,  and  the  special  methods  which  have  been 
developed  to  deal  with  its  pn}blems,  become  suddenly  available 
in  the  domain  of  another  department,  and  many  questions 
insoluble  before  may  find  answers  in  the  new  light  cast  upon 
them.  Such  considerations  show  us  that  science  is  in  reality  one, 
though  we  may  agree  to  look  on  it  now  from  one  side  and  now 
from  another  as  we  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
physics,  physiology  or  psychology. 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the  most  important  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  science,  and  followed  the  subdivision 
of  natural  knowledge  into  the  various  sections  which   n«^uto> 
for  convenience  mankind  has  nude,  let  us  now  examine  nytiril 
the  meaning  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  its  ^**^*f 
relation  to  other  branches  of  Icanung.  •*«!». 

By  the  slow  and  laborious  methods  of  observation,  hypothesis, 
deduction,  and  experimental  verification,  a  scheme  has  been 
constructed  which  for  the  most  part  is  consistent  with  itself, 
and  bears  the  test  of  the  comparison  of  one  part  with  another. 
As  a  chart  is  drawn  by  the  explorer  of  unknown  seas  to  represent 
his  discoveries  ia  a  conventional  manner,  so  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator constructs  a  mental  model  of  the  phenomena  he 
observes,  and  tests  its  consistency  with  itself  and  its  concordance 
with  the  results  of  further  experiment.  The  chart  does  not  give 
a  lifelike  picture  of  the  coast  as  does  a  painting,  but  it  represents 
one  aspect  of  it  conventnnally  in  a  manner  best  adapted  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  So  the  conceptions  of  one  branch  of  science- 
mechanics  let  us  say — represent  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
conventional  aspect  best  suited  for  one  particular  line  of  inquiry. 
It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  "  nature  "  in  reality  resembles 
the  particular  mental  chart  which  mechanical  sdence  enables  us 
to  construct.  It  does  not  even  follow  that  there  is  any  "  reality  " 
underlying  phenomena  and  corresponding  with  any  of  our  con- 
cations.'    The  whole  problem  which  mankind  ba*  to  faee 
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nndoabtedly  iadudcs  ati  inquiry  into  the  ultimata '  nature  of 
reality.  But  that  inquiiy  lies  in  the  province  of  metapfaysica, 
and  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  science. 
Hetaphysica  nses  the  results  of  natural  science,  as  of  all  other 
branches  of  learning,  as  evidence  bearing  00  her  o?ni  deeper  and 
more  difficult  questions.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  naMral 
science  must  solve  metaphysical  problems  before  being  of  use  to 
man  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  hu  knowledge.  We  need  not 
ask  whether  the  reality  is  represented  accurately  by  our  conven- 
tional model,  whether  indeed  there  be  any  reality  at  all,  before 
using  that  model  to  introduce  order  into  what  would  othrrwisa 
be  mental  confusion,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  systematic  and 
progressive  use  of  natural  resources.  It  is  true  that  the  possibility 
of  constructing  consistent  schemes  of  scientific  concepts  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  reality  underly- 
ing pbooomena  resemblmg  in  some  respects  the  pictures  of  it  we 
dnw.  But  metaphysicians  are  not  agreed  that  it  is  a  conclusive 
argument.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  scientific  picture  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Our  first  conception  of  a  wooden  stick  involves  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  long-shaped  form,  of  smoothness,  of  hardness,  of  weight, 
of  a  certain  brown  colour,  perhaps  of  some  amount  of  elasticity. 
A  microscope  reveals  a  structure  much  more  detailed  than  we 
imagined,  and  our  mental  model  of  the  stick  ceases  to  be  smooth. 
It  becomes  C(M>rdinated  with  those  of  a  number  <A  other  bodies 
which  we  know  to  be  parts  of  trees,  and  study,  as  regards  growth 
andstnicture,  by  the  help  of  botany.  From  theresultsof  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  physics  teaches  us  that  the  properties  of  the 
stick  can  only  be  represented  satisfactorily  by  imagining  that 
the  substance  of  it  is  not  Infinitely  divisible,  that  it  consists  of 
discontinuous  particles  or  molecules.  Again,  chemistry  assures 
us  that  the  molecules  of  the  stick  are  made  up  of  still  smaller 
parts  or  atoms,  which  separate  from  each  other  when, forinstance, 
the  stick  is  burned,  and  afterwards  can  arrange  themselves 
into  new  molecules.  When  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  these  atoms,  we  find  that  they  can  be  resolved,  partly 
at  any  rate,  into  much  smaller  particles  or  corpuscles  in  con- 
tinual motion  within  the  atom.  These  corpuscles  themselves 
have  been  identified  with  Isolated  imits  of  negative  electricity 
or  electrons,  the  vibrations  of  whidi  within  the  atom  sort  out  the 
^ectromagnetic  radiation  which  falls  on  them  and  allow  to  reach 
our  eyes  those  waves  only  which  give  us  the  sensation  of  brown 
colour.  At  present  pioneers  are  attempting  to  explain  electrons 
in  terms  of  centres  of  elastic  strain  in  a  hypothetical  aether. 
But  we  have  travelled  far  from  our  original  conception  •{  the 
nature  of  the  stick,  and,  should  the  problem  last  stated  be  solved, 
we  should  only  find  ouiselves  faced  by  the  next  one,  the  nature 
of  the  aether.  But  what  constitutes  reality?  Where,  in  the 
endless  chain  of  explanations  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  can 
we  stop  and  say: "  Here  is  the  true  picture  of  what  the  stick  is"f 
But  this  impossibility  does  not  prevent  us  from  getting  the  full 
use  of  each  conception  in  turn  when  Used  for  its  particular 
purpoae.  To  the  schoolboy,  the  effective  and  deterrent  con- 
ception of  the  stick  is  that  of  a  hard,  elastic,  long-shaped  solid. 
The  botanist  regards  it  as  built  up  by  the  action  of  vegetable 
cells,  which  he  refers  to  a  particular  kind  of  tree.  To  the  chemist 
the  stick  is  made  up  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
each  with  definite  properties  and  arranged  in  certain  combina- 
tions. The  physicist  sees  these  atoms  composed  of  whirKng 
electrons,  each  an  ultimate  electric  unit  not  capable  of  further 
expUnation,  or  possibly  a  centre  of  strain  in  an  aD-pervading 
aether  of  unknown  nature^  Each  idea  is  useful  in  turn,  and  each 
corresponds  truly  with  certain  properties  Of  the  stick,  corre- 
sponds with  the  stick  itself  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 

Such  considerations  show  us  the  meaning  of  the  subdivisions 
into  which  science  has  been  arranged  for  convenience  of  study  and 
research.  They  represent  different  aspects  of  nature,  different 
sections,  as  it  were,  cut  through  the  solid  model  which  stands  for 
the  sum  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

A  nerve-hnpulse  may  be  regarded  from  a  psychological  aspect 
when  we  deal  with  the  thought  which  accompanied  it;  from  a 
physiological  aspect  when  we  examine  its  leUtioa  to  other 


changes  in  the  body.    But  modem  methods  have  e(H>rdinated  it 

also  with  definite  chemical  and  electrical  changes,  and  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  "  explained  "  the  nerve-impulse  in  physical 
terms. 

But,  as  always,  an  "  explanatkm  "  proves  to  be  simply  a 
restatement  of  a  pbeaomcnon  in  terms  of  other  phenomena  which 
previously  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  therefore  appear  to  he 
better  understood.  Nevertheless,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
no  one  of  these  possible  aspects  of  the  phenomenon — of  the  nerve- 
impulse — is  essentially  more  fundamental  than  any  other. 
To  the  psychologist  the  nerve-impulse  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
thought,  to  the  physicist  by  physical  changes.  The  fact  that  a 
thought  is  accompanied  by  movement  of  matter  or  electricity 
does  not  make  the  thought  less  a  fimdamental  conception. 

But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  to  be  sought  in  therelation 
between  the  physical  concepts  of  matter  and  electricity.  As 
we  have  seen,  J.  J.  Thomson  discovered  corpuscles  which  were 
common  constituents  of  all  matter,  with  masses  smaller  than 
those  of  any  known  atoms.  One  of  these  corpuscles  represents 
a  unit  of  negative  electricity.  An  atom  with  a  corpuscle  in 
excess  is  an  atom  negatively  electrified,  an  atom  with  one 
corpuscle  less  than  the  normal  number  i^  an  atom  positively 
electrified.  In  this  scheme  electricity  is  described  in  terms  ^ 
matter.  But  these  corpuscles  have  been  identified  with  the 
hypothetical  electrons  of  Lorentz  and  Larmor,  who  consider 
matter  to  be  composed  of  such  isolated  units  of  elcctridty. 
Such  electrons,  it  has  been  shown,  would  possess  mass  by  virtue 
of  their  electromagnetic  properties.  In  this  theoty  the  idea  of 
mechanical  mass  is  eliminated  altogether,  and  mass,  and  therefore 
matter,  explained  in  terms  of  electricity.  The  view  has  been  hdd 
by  some  that  a  mechanical  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is 
fundamental,  and  that  a  phenomenon  so  explained  in  terms  of 
mechanical  conceptions  is  fully  understood.  This  idea  may  be 
traced  to  the  familiarity  with  medianical  conceptions  of  our 
everyday  experience.  The  mind  obtains  its  concept  of  matter 
from  the  resistance  which  that  matter  manifests  to  forces 
tending  to  set  it  in  motion  when  at  rest,  or  to  change  its  state 
of  motion  when  travelling.  This  fundamental  property  of  inertn 
is  the  measure  of  mass,  and  we  reach  the  concept  of  mass  by  our 
muscular  sense  of  the  force  needed  to  set  mass  in  motion.  Force 
seems  to  be  a  direct  sense  perception,  though  mathematically 
it  is  better  to  define  force  in  terms  of  acceleration  and  mass — since 
mass  is  found  normally  to  keep  constant  throughout  a  series  of 
physical  changes.  The  familiarity  we  feel,  then,  with  the  con- 
ception of  matter  is  based  on  our  familiarity  with  the  conception 
of  force.  Our  minds  form  this  conception  from  their  experience 
of  a  direct  sense  perception  of  muscular  effort.  This  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  whole  feeling  that  mechanical  conceptions  are 
more  fundamental  than  any  others,  and  that,  for  instance,  it  is 
more  intelligible  to  explain  electricity  in  terms  of  mechanics  than 
vice  versa.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  a  special  muscular  sense 
is  an'  accident  of  our  bodies.  It  is  possible  that  the  electric  fish, 
or  torpedo,  has  a  special  electric  sense,  and  that  to  such  a  fish- 
philosopher  the  perception  of  electromotive  force  is  more  real 
than  that  of  mechanical  force.  Such  a  being  might  well  argue 
that  it  is  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  explain  the  mysterious 
concept  of  mass,  which  he  only  reaches  through  the  other  equally 
mysterious  concept  of  mechanical  force,  in  terms  of  the  familiar 
concept  of  electricity,  well  known  to  every  torpedo  from  his  direa 
sense  perception  of  electromotive  force.  This  instance  may 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  quite  as  correct  philosophically  to  explain 
matter  in  terms  of  electricity,  aa  to  explain  electricity  in  terms 
of  mass.  The  object  of  science  is  to  find  connexions  between 
phenomena  and  thus  to  correlate  them.  At  present  a  greater 
simplification  may  be  reached  by  reducing  all  possible  phenomena 
to  mechanical  conceptions  than  in  any  other  way,  but  that  only 
(hows  that  the  mechanical  aspect  of  nature  gives  us  a  fuller  view 
than  any  other  at  present  known,  not  Ihat  mechanics  is  philo- 
sophically the  most  fundamental  science. 

BinLiOGRAPHT.— T.  Corapcrx,  Gretk  TUnkers  (Eng.  trans., 
L  Magnus,  iqoi);  ].  Burnet,  Early  Crtek  PhUostpky  (189J):  I. 
Maaoa.  TIk  Altmic  Titory  c/  Lmcnlitu  (1884):  H.  RashdaU.  Tit 
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SCILLITAN  MARTYRS— SCILLY  ISLES 


UnkirtUkt  cf  Bunpt  in  iht  MidMc  At"  (Oxford,  1895);  J-  J- 
Fahie,  GoUlw,  his  Lije  and  Wort  Cli)03);  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  lltslary 
af  the  Rite  and  Infiueiicf  pj  Rationalism  in  Europe  (4th  ed.,  187O); 
Sr  D.  Brewster,  Memoirs  of  the  Life.  Wri'.in^s  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newimt  (2nd  ed.,  i860);  /.  Spedding,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Froauis  Bacon  (1862-1874),  Novum  Organon,  ed.;  FrancU 
Darwin,  Life  and  LetUrs  of  Charles  Darwin;  W.  C.  D.  VVhcthim, 
rkt  Recent  Da/ehpmcnl  of  Physical  Science  (3rd  cd.,  1905);  R.  H. 
Lock,  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variations,  Heredity  and 
Eoedution  (1907).  (W.  C.  D.  W.) 

SCILLITAN  HARTTRS,  a  company  of  early  North  African 
Christians  who  suffered  under  Marcus  Aurclius  in  a.d.  180,  and 
mhosK  Acta  an  at  once  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  Christian  Latin.  The  martyrs 
take  their  name  from  SciQa  (or  Scillium),  a  town  in  Numidia. 
Their  trial  and  execution  took  place  in  Carthage  under  the 
Pro-consul  Vigellius  Satuminus,  whom  Tertullian  declares  to 
have  been  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Africa.  The 
date  of  their  martyrdom  is  the  17th  of  July  A.D.  180.  It  is  thus 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  is  best  known  from  the  sufferings  of  the  churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons  in  South  GauL  Marcus  Aurelius  died  on  the  17th 
of  March  of  the  year  in  question,  and  persecution  ceased  almost 
immediately  upon  \he  accession  of  Conunodus.  A  group  of 
sufferers  called  the  Madaurian  martyrs  seems  to  belong  to  the 
same  period:  for  in  the  correspondence  of  St  Augustine,  Nam- 
phamo,  one  of  their  number,  is  spoken  of  as  "  archimartyr," 
which  appears  to  mean  protomartyr  of  Africa.  We  have  in  this 
martyrdom  an  excellent  example  of "  Acts  of  Martyrs  "  properly 
■o  called.  The  document  is  in  brief  legal  form,  beginning  with 
the  date  and  the  names  of  the  accused,  and  giving  the  actual 
dialogue  between  them  and  their  judge.  It  closes  with  the 
lenience,  based  on  "  obstinate  "  persistency  in  an  illicit  cull,  and 
with  the  proclamation  by  the  herald  of  the  names  of  the  offenders 
and  the  penalty.  All  I  his  may  quite  well  be  a  transcript  of  the 
Acta,  or  official  report  of  the  proceedings.  A  Christian  appends 
the  words:  "  And  so  they  all  together  were  crowned  with 
martyrdom;  and  they  reign  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen." 

The  SdlUtan  sufferers  were  twelve  in  all — seven  men  and  five 
women.  Two  of  these  bear  Funic  names  (Nartzalus,  Cintinus), 
but  the  rest  Latin  names.  Six  had  already  been  tried:  of  the 
remainder,  to  whom  these  Ada  primarily  rellte,  Speratus  is  the 
principal  spokesman.  He  claims  for  himself  and  his  companions 
that  they  have  lived  a  quiet  and  moral  life,  paying  their  dues  and 
doing  no  wrong  to  their  neighbours.  But  when  called  upon  to 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  he  replies:  "  I  recognize  not 
the  empire  of  this  world;  but  rather  do  I  serve  that  God  whom 
no  man  hath  seen,  nor  with  these  eyes  can  see."  Here  he  uses 
the  language  of  1  Tun.  vi.  16;  and  it  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  things  in  your 
satchel  ?  "  he  says,  "  Books  and  letters  of  Paul,  a  just  man." 
The  martyrs  are  offered  a  delay  of  thirty  days  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  but  this  they  all  alike  refuse.  These  Acts  have  been 
long  known  in  an  expanded  form,  or  rather  in  a  variety  of  later 
recensions.  The  fame  of  the  martyrs  led  to  the  building  of  a 
basilica  in  their  honour  at  (Carthage;  and  their  aiuiual  com- 
memoration  required  that  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  their 
Acts  shonid  be  supplemented  and  explained,  to  niakc  them 
suitable  for  public  recitation. 

The  hiitorical  questions  connected  with  these  nurtyrs  are  treated 
by  Lightfoot,  IpMius  (1889,  snd  cd.),  i.  524  ff.  The  Latin  text, 
together  with  later  recensions  and  a  Greek  version,  is  published  in 
Texts  and  Studies,  i.  j  (Passion  of  Ptipetua,  1890) ;  see  ulto  AnaUcIa 
Bollandiana  (1889),  viii.  j;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Selections  from  Early 
CkrislioM  Writers,  where,  as  in  Anic-Niane  Falhtrt,  ix.  285,  there 
is  an  English  translation.  0*  A*  1^-) 

SCILLY  ISLES,  a  group  of  small  islands,  belon^ng  to  Cornwall, 
England,  >s  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Land's  End.  (For  map,  *ec  England, 
Section  VI.)  They  form  an  outlying  portion  of  thcgranile  high- 
lands of  Cornwall;  and  contain  a  few  metallifcious  veins  or 
lodes,  which  could  never  have  yielded  much  ore.  An  old  theory 
that  the  Sdlly  Isles  could  be  identified  with  the  "  Cassiterides  " 
or  "  Tin  Islands  "  of  Herodotus  is  abandoned,  and  the  origia  of 


their  name  has  never  been  authoritatively  settled.  Tlie  island* 
are  wild  and  picturesque,  with  sheer  cliffs  and  many  large  caves 
hollowed  out  by  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  reefs  and  shoals  by 
which  these  shores  are  surrounded,  navig.ition  becomes  perilous 
in  rough  weather,  and  many  disasters  have  occurred.  In  1707 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  perished  in  the  shipwreck  of  his  flagship  and 
two  other  men-of-war,  while  two  fireships  of  bis  squadron  were 
driven  aground,  and  the  remainder  only  narrowly  escaped.  The 
graveyard  of  an  old  Puritan  church  on  St  Mary's  contains  the 
bodies  of  311  persons,  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Schiller  " 
in  1875;  and  a  local  proverb  tells  that  for  every  man  who  dies 
a  natural  death  on  the  islands  the  sea  takes  nine.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  minimise  the  danger,  especially  by 
lighting  the  coast.  On  St  Agnes  there  is  a  lighthouse,  and  on 
an  outlying  rock  to  the  south-west  is  the  lonely  Bishop  Light, 
constructed  with  infinite  difficulty  in  1858,  and  rebuilt  thirty 
years  later. 

The  islands  are  composed  wholly  of  granite— outliers  of  the 
granite  highlands  of  Cornwall.  Most  of  the  granite  is  coarse 
and  porphyritic,  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  original  igneous 
mass  it  is  finer  and  non-porphyrilic  The  finer  granite  occurs 
on  the  north-west  side  of  St  Mary's,  the  southern  part  of  Tresco, 
Bryhcr  and  Samson  and  the  north-wcsL  side  of  Aimet.  Elvans 
of  quartz-porphyry  are  found  in  the  granite.  On  the  nortb.east 
end  of  White  Island  a  fragment  of  the  altered  kiUas,  which 
once  covered  the  whole  area,  is  still  visible.  A  gravel  deposit 
with  chalk  flints  and  Greensand  cherts  which  caps  some  of  the 
higher  ground  on  St  Mary's  may  possibly  be  of  Eocene  age. 
Raised  beach,  blown  sand,  fragmental  granitic  waste  or  "  head" 
and  an  iron-cemented  glacial  deposit  arc  found  resting  upon 
the  granite. 

The  climate  of  the  islands  is  unusually  mild,  snow  being 
rarely  seen,  and  the  temperature  varying  from  about  46"  F. 
in  winter  to  58"  in  summer.  As  a  result,  vegetation  is  luxuriant; 
fuchsias,  geraniums  and  myrtles  attain  animmensc  size,  and  aloes, 
cactus  and  prickly  pear  flourish  in  the  open.  All  these,  together 
with  palms,  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  governor  on 
Tresco  Island,  which  are  quite  subtropical  in  character,  and, 
therefore,  unique  in  the  British  Isles.  Great  flocks  of  sea-birds 
haunt  the  remoter  parts,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  there  are 
deer.  On  Tean  there  is  a  warren  of  white  rabbits;  and  some  of 
the  rarer  land-birds  occasionally  visit  the  islands,  such  as  the 
golden  oriole  which  has  been  known  to  breed  here. 

The  islands  ate  served  by  steamers  from  Penzance,  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  commimication  is  established  with 
the  mainland.  The  raising  of  early  asparagus  and  other  spring 
vegetable*,  and  of  flowers,  has  taken  the  place  of  potato  culture 
as  the  principal  industry.  In  spring  the  fields  of  narcissus  and 
other  flowers  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  toe  islands.  There 
is  also  a  small  coasting  trade;  and  fishing  is  carried  00  to  some 
extent,  its  most  important  branch  being  the  taking  of  lobsters 
for  the  London  market. 

The  islands  which  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  rocks 
number  about  40,  and  the  group  has  a  total  area  of  4041  acres; 
but  only  five  islands  are  inhabited— St  Mary's,  Tresco,  St 
Martin's,  St  Agnes  and  Bryher,  The  total  population  in  1901 
was  2092.  Hugh  Tovm  in  St  Mary's  is  the  capital,  occupying  a 
sandy  peninsula  crowned  by  the  height  known  as  the  Garrison, 
with  Star  CasUe,  dating  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  town 
possesses  a  harbour,  which  is  used  by  the  Penzance  steamers, 
and  a  roadstead  where  large  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor.  The 
government  of  the  islands  is  vested  in  a  county  council  created 
in  x8qo,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  4  aldermen, 
and  iS  councillors.  For  parliamentarj-  purposes  the  isles  are 
included  in  the  St  Ives  division  of  ComwalL 

On  Tresco  there  are  the  niins  of  an  abbey,  and  of  two  fortifica- 
tions called  Oliver  Cromwell's  Tower  and  King  Charles's  Tower; 
and  here  also  is  a  church  built  in  1881  and  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas.  Numerous  rude  pillars  and  circles  of  stones,  resemb- 
ling those  of  Cornwall,  are  to  be  noticed;  and  barrows  are 
common,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  prehistoric  remains  bein^ 
a  barrow  on  the  Isle  of  Samson,  jS  ft.  in  girth,  and  containing 
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_  t  otber  rdics,  the  only  perfect  "  kbtvaen,"  or  npiachnil 
damber  of  stone,  which  his  been  disinterred  from  any  Comish 
Umb. 

Abbougb  the  Sdlly  Isles  have  been  regard^  as  the  remains 
at  L^ronesse,  as  identical  with  the  Cassiteiide*,and  as  tbeobject 
of  as  ezpediti<n  and  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Athehtan  in 
^nuance  of  a  vow  made  at  the  sluine  of  St  BiiiiaD,it  is  not 
■ntil  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.  that  we  have  Indispntable  evidence 
coaceming  them.  The  king  gave  all  the  chunies  of  Sdlly  and 
the  land,  as  the  hermits  held  it  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor, 
1»  the  abbot  and  church  of  Tavistock.  A  confirmation  of  this 
gw>t  and  a  further  giant  to  the  monks  of  all  wrecks  except 
whale  ships  and  whales  was  made  by  Reginald,  carl  of  Comw^. 
In  1180  Uie  bishop  of  Exeter  confirmed  a  grant  by  Richard  de 
Widia  of  tithes,  hitherto  withheld,  and  of  rabbits.  Secular 
pdcsts  were,  temporally  substituted  for  regulars  by  the  abbot  of 
TMctock  in  1345.  Sharing  the  dignity  of  lords  of  Sdlly  with 
the  abbot,  holdfaig  apparently  the  better  half  of  St  Mary's 
Uand,  wUch  was  already  furnished  with  a  castle  and  a  prison, 
and  like  the  abbot  practically  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hmdrcd  courts,  the  family  of  Blanchminster  (de  Albo  Honas- 
toie),  at  the  beginning  of  the  i4lh  century,  held  of  the  earldom 
«(  Cornwall  Unds  in  Sdlly  at  a  yearly  service  of  As.  8d.  or  600 
puffins.  The  Year  Books  tell  us  that  in  cases  of  felony  the 
puaislunent  under  this  family  was  for  the  convicted  person 
to  be  taken  to  a  certain  rock  in  the  sea  with  two  barley  loaves 
■ad  one  pitcher  of  water  and  to  be  left  on  the  rock  until  drowned 
by  the  tide.  The  Blanchminsters  resisted  and  imprisoned  the 
cnraocr  of  Cornwall  and  in  13 19  were  granted  a  coroner  of  thdr 
o«a.  In  1345  they  are  found  petitioning  the  king  for  a  remedy 
owing  to  an  invasion  by  feo  of  the  king's  Welsh  troops,  who, 
beiog  becalmed  at  Sdlly,  had  carried  away  everything,  and  so 
impoverished  the  tenants' that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their 
yearly  rent  of  £40.  In  1547  Silvester  Danvers,  as  representing 
the  Blanchminsters,  being  one  of  the  cohdn,  sold  his  moiety 
of  Sdlly  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  by  whose  attainder. in  1549 
this  and  probably  the  other  moiety  fell  to  the  crown.  The 
■oppression  of  the  religious  houses  had  already  placed  the 
chnch's  land  and  revenues  at  the  king's  disposal.  During 
the  Civil  Wars,  Hugh  Town  stood  for  the  king,  and  in  1645 
afforded  a  temporary  shdter  to  Prince  Charles,  until  his  escape 
lo  Jersey.  In  1649  the  islands  were  occupied  by  a  royalist.  Sir 
Ridhard  GreuviDe,  and  formed  the  base  from  wUcb  be  swept 
the  surrounding  seas  for  two  years,  before  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Blake  and  Sir  John  Ayscoe  forced  him  to  surrender.  In  andent 
times  a  haunt  of  pirates,  the  islands  were  afterwards  notorious 
(or  smuggling.  In  1687  the  whole  of  Sdlly  was  granted  to 
Sidney  Godolphin  for  eighty-nine  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  for  fifty  years  granted  to  Francis  Godolphin  in  1636  by 
rhir'*'*  I.  In  1831  Augustus  Snutb  succeeded  the  Godolphins 
as  lessee  or  lord-proprietor,  and  under  his  and  his  nephew's 
wise  autocracy  the  islands  prospered. 

SCIMITAR,  the  term  generally  used  of  all  oriental  single- 
edged  curved  or  crescent-shaped  swords  (see  Swokd).  The 
word  bas  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  English,  due  to 
Fr.  eimttart.  It.  scimilarra  or  Span.  cimUarra;  it  has  even 
been  corrupted  into  "  smytcr,"  as  if  connected  with  "  smite." 
Most  probably  it  represents  an  early  Western  corruption  of  the 
Persian  word  for  a  sabre,  siamtkir  or  skimilnr,  which  means 
literally  "  lion's  daw  "  (rAer,  lion,  in  Hindustani  "  tiger,"  and 
<*«M,  nafl,  claw). 

(aOUST,  one  who,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  or  a 
SBttttcring  of  knowledge  on  any  particular  subject,  claims  or 
pretends  to  a  complete  or  profound  learning.  The  I<at.  sciolia, 
a  diminutive  of  scini,  learned,  from  icire,  to  know,  is  only  found 
ID  post-daasical  times,  e.g.  Hieronymus,  a.d.  410,  Epist.  48. 18. 
It  first  appears  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

•CIOHAHCT  (Or.  eai,  shade,  shadow,  and  luurr^a,  sooth- 
saying, divination),  a  form  of  divination  by  means  of  supposed 
communication  with  the  shades  or  spirits  of  the  dead.  The 
calling  up  of  the  spirit  of  Samud  by  ttic  WiLcb  at  Endor  when 
T*iiir''t*^  by  Saul  is  the  dsssical  example  (1  Sam.  xxviii.) 


SaORt  •  sBp  or  cutting  of  a  tree  or  plant  used  for  grafting, 
hence  a  young  shoot  or  twig.  In  a  transferred  sense  the  word 
is  used  of  the  heir  or  any  young  member  of  a  family,  a  descendant. 
The  word  in  O.  Fr.  was  don  or  tyon,  mod.  uUm,  and  the  early 
forms  in  English  are  tyim,  cum  or  tyon.  These  forms  seem  to 
disprove  the  usual  etymology,  which  coniucts  it  with  Fr.  scicr, 
tocut,I.at.j«ar«. 

SCIPIO'  ("  staff  "),  the  name  of  a  patrician  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  gens,  of  which  the  following  are  the  ptindpal  historical 
representatives: — 

I.  Ftmuus  CoutEUVS  SciPio,  father  of  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  WIS  consul  in  ai8  a.c,  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  sailed  with  an  army  from  Pisa  to  Massilia,  with  the 
view  of  arresting  Hannibal's  advance  on  Italy.  Failing,  however, 
to  meet  his  enemy,  he  hastened  to  return  by  sea  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  having  sent  back  his  army  to  Spain  under  the.  command 
of  his  brother  Gnaeus,  with  instructions  to  hold  the  Carthaginian 
forces  there  in  check.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  meet  Haimibal.  In  a  sharp  cavalry  engagement  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  on  the  Tidnus,  he  was  defeated  and 
severdy  wounded.  Again,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  be 
witnessed  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  TreUa, 
his  colleague  T.  S^mpionius  Longus  having  insisted  on  fighting 
contrary  to  his  advice.  But  he  still  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  Roman  people;  his  term  of  command  was  extended, 
and  we  find  him  with  Us  brother  in  Spain  in  the  following  year, 
winning  victories  over  the  Carthaginians  and  strengthening 
Rome's  hold  on  that  country,  till  aia  (or  an).  The  details 
of  these  campaigns  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  ultimate  defeat  and  death  of  the  Sdpios  were  due  to  the 
desertion  of  the  Cdtiberi,biibcd  byHaadrubal,Uannibal's  brother. 

See  PolyUus  uL  .'40;  Livy  nL-xxv.;  Appiaa,  Bonnit.  5-8, 
Hup.  I4-I& 

a.  PoBUDS  CosMELnTS  Sano  Atkicanub,  the  elder  (137^ 
183  B.c),  son  of  the  above.  He  was  present  at  the  disastrous 
battles  ol  the  Tidnus  (where,  according  to  one  tradition,  he 
saved  his  father's  life),  the  Trebia  and  Cannae.  Even  after  the 
last  of  these  he  resolutdy  protested  against  several  Roman 
nobles  who  advocated  giving  up  the  struggle  and  quitting 
Italy  in  despair  (see  Mstellds,  a).  The  year  after  bis  lather's 
death,  he  offered  himself  for  the  command  of  the  new  army 
which  the  Ramans  resolved  to  send  to  Spain.  In  spite  of  his 
youth,  )iis  noUe  demeanour  and  enthusiastic  language  had 
made  so  great  an  impression  that  be  was  unanimously  elected. 
AU  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  (iro  or 
109)  was  under  Carthaginian  control,  but  fortunatdy  for  him 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  apd  Mago  (Hannibal's 
brothers),  and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  were  not  disposed 
to  act  in  concert  and  were  preoccupied  with  revolts  in  Africa. 
Sdpio,  on  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  was  thus  enabled 
to  surprise  and  capture  New  Carthage,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain.  He  thus  obtained  a  rich 
booty  of  war  stores  and  supplies,  and  an  excellent  harbour. 
His  kindly  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hostages  and  prisoners 
brought  many  over  to  his  side.  In  309 he  drove  back  Hasdrubal, 
from  his  position  at  Baecula,  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir,  but 
was  unable  to  hinder  his  march  to  Italy.  After  winning  over  a 
number  of  Spanish  chiefs  he  achieved  in  sofi  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  full  Carthaginian  levy  at  Ui'pa  (near  Corduba),  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  Punic  commanders. 
With  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  he  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  Numidian  princes,  Syphax  and  Mossioissa, 
but  at  the  court  of  Syphax  he  was  foiled  by  the  presence  of 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  whose  daughter  Sophonisba  was 
married  to  the  Numidian  chief.  On  his  return  to  Spain  Sdpio 
had  to  qudl  a  mutiny  which  bad  broken  out  among  bis  troops. 
Hannibal's  brother  Mago  had  meanwhile  sailed  for  Italy,  and 
in  306  Sdpio  himself,  having  seciued  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  capture  of  Gades,  gave  up  his  command  and 
returned  to  Rome.    In  the  following  year  he  was  usanimouiiy 

■  The  first  t  is  long — ^Sdpio. 
>So PalyUas:  335 aooonltng  to  Uvy. 
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elected  to  the  consulship,  the  province  of  Sicily  being  assigned 
to  him.  By  this  time  Hannibal's  movements  were  restricted 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  and  the  war  was  now 
to  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Scipio  was  himself  intent  on  this, 
and  his  great  name  drew  to  him  a  number  of  volunteers  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  old-fashioned  aristocracy  of  Rome, 
who  disliked  his  luxurious  tastes  and  his  Greek  culture,  and 
still  entertained  a  wholesome  dread  of  Hannibal,  apposed  the 
idea;  all  Scipio  could  obtain  was  pemission  to  cross  over  from 
Sicily  to  Africa,  if  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Rome. 
The  introduction  (205)  of  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Cybelc  and 
the  transference  of  the  image  of  the  goddess  herself  from  Pessinus 
to  Rome  (see  Great  Mothlk  of  the  Gods)  to  bless  the  expedi- 
tion no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  public  opinion.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  was  sent  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  found  that  Scipio  was 
at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  fleet  and  army.  At  the  com- 
missioners' bidding  he  sailed  in  204  and  landed  near  Utica. 
Carthage  meanwhile  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  whose  advance  compelled  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Utica  and  to  entrench  himself  on  the  shore  t>etween  that  place 
And'  Carthage.  Next  year  he  destroyed  two  combined  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Numidians.  After  tAe  failure  of  peace 
negotiations  in  which  Scipio  displayed  great  moderation,  he 
defeated  Hannibal  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Zama  (Oct.  19, 
203;  see  Picnic  Wa«s).  In  the  subsequent  settlement  with 
Carthage  he  upheld  with  success  bis  comparatively  lenient 
'terms  against  the  immoderate  demands  of  many  Roman  aristo- 
crats. Scipio  was  welcomed  back  to  Rome  with  the  surname 
of  Airicanus,  and  bad  the  good  sense  to  lefuse  the  many  honoars 
which  the  people  would  have  thrust  upon  him.  For  some  years 
he  lived  quietly  and  took  no  part  in  politics.  In  193  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Africa  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians.  In  190,  when  the  Romans 
declared  war  against  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  Publius  was  at- 
tached as  legate  to  his  brother  Lucius,  to  whom  the  chief  com- 
mand had  been  entrusted.  The  two  brothers  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  decisive  victory  at  Magnesia  in  the  same 
year.  Meanwhile  Scipio's  political  enemies  had  gained  ground, 
and  on  their  return  to  Rome  a  prosecution  was  started  (187) 
by  two  tribunes  against  Lucius  on  the  ground  of  misappropriation 
of  moneys  received  from  Antiochus.  As  Lucius  was  in  the  act 
of  producing  his  account-books  his  brother  wrested  them  from 
his  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate-house.  .  This  created  a  bad  impression;  Lucius  was 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  heavily  fined.  Africanus 
himself  was  subsequently  (185)  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  Antiochus,  but  by  reminding  the  people  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  his  victory  at  2^ma  be  caiued  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  The  people  crowded  round  him 
and  followed  him  to  the  Ctpitol  to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods 
and  beg  them  to  give  Rome  more  citizens  like  himself.  He 
then  retired  to  his  native-country  scat  at  Litemum  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  where  he  died.  By  his  wife  Aemilia,  daughter 
of  the  Aemilius  PauUus  who  fell  at  Cannae,  he  had  a  daughter 
Cornelia,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  two  famous  Gracchi. 

Scipio  was  one  of  Rome's  greatest  geaeials.  Skilful  alike 
in  strategy  and  in  tactics,  he  had  also  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
his  soldiers  with  confidence.  According  to  the  story,  Hannibal, 
who  regarded  Alexander  as  the  first  and  Fytrhus  as  the  second 
among  military  commanders,  confessed  that  had  he  beaten 
Scipio  he  should  have  put  himself  before  either  of  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  culture  and  could  si>eak  and 
write  Greek  perfectly.  He  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  Creek. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  graceful  orator.  There 
was  a  belief  that  be  was  a  special  favourite  Qf  heaven  and  held 
actual  commuDicatfon  with  the  gods.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  himself  honestly  shared  this  belief;  to  his  political  op- 
ponents he  was  often  harsh  and  arrogant,  but  towards  others 
singularly  gracious  and  sympathetic  According  to  Cellios,  his 
life  was  written  by  Oppius  and  Hyginus,  and  also,  it  was  said, 
by  Plutarch. 

See  Livy  xxi.-xxxviU.  and   Polybius;   Auhia  Gellius  iv.   18; 


Val.  Max.  iii.  7;  Uognphy  by  F.  D.  Cedach  (■•68);  E.  Berwick 
(1817).  with  notes  and  illustrations;  also  PuKic  Wars. 

3.   PUBLIDS  COKNEUDS    SCIPIO    AeUIUANUS    AFRICANUS,  th* 

younger  (iSj-taQ  B.C.),  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilitis 
Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  He  fought  when  a  youth 
of  seventeen  by  his  father's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pydna  (16S), 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia  and  made  northern  Ciecoe 
subject  to  Rome.  He  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  eldest  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  from 
him  took  the  name  Scipio  with  the  surname  Africanus.  In  isx) 
a  time  of  defeat  and  disaster  for  the  Romans  in  Spain,  he  volua* 
tarily  offered  his  services  in  that  country  and  obtained  an  influeooe 
over  the  native  tribes  similar  to  that  which  the  elder  Scipio,  hia 
grandfather  by  adoption,  had  acquired  nearly  sixty  yeaia 
before.  In  the  next  year  an  appeal  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  act  as  arbiter  between  them  and  the  Numidian 
prince  Massinissa,  who,  backed  up  by  a  party  at  Rome,  was 
incessantly  encroaching  on  Carthaginian  territory.  In  149  war 
was  declared  by  Rome,  and  a  force  sent  to  besiege  Carthage. 
In  the  early  operations  of  the  war,  which  went  altogether  against 
the  Romans,  Scipio,  though  a  subordinate  officer,  distinguished 
himself  repeatedly,  and  in  147  he  was  elected  consul,  while  yet 
under  the  legal  age,  in  order  that  he  might  hold  the  supreme 
command.  After  a  year  of  desperate  fighting  and  splendid 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  he  carried  the  fortress,  and 
at  the  senate's  bidding  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  having  also  established 
a  personal  claim  to  his  adoptive  surname  of  Africanus.  In  142, 
during  his  censorship,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  growing 
luxury  and  immorality  of  the  period.  In  139  he  was  unsucceu- 
fully  accused  of  high  treason  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Ascllus,  whom 
he  had  degraded  when  censor.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  en 
that  occasion  (now  lost)  were  considered  brilliant.  In  134  he  was 
again  consul,  with  the  province  of  Spain,  where  a  demoralized 
Roman  army  was  vainly  attempting  the  conquest  of  Numaotia 
on  the  Durius  (Douro).  After  devoting  several  months  to 
restoring  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  he  reduced  the  city  by 
blockade.  The  fall  of  Numantia  in  133  established  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  province  of  Hither  Spain.  For  his  services 
Scipio  received  the  additional  surname  cif  Numantinus. 

Scipio  himself,  though  not  in  sympathy  with,  the  extreme 
conservative  party,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Gracchi  (whose  sister  Sempronia  was  his  wife).  When  be  heard 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  is  said  to  have  quoted  the 
line  from  the  Odyssey  (i.  47),  "  So  p^ish  all  who  do  the  like 
again  ";  after  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  publicly  asked  by  the 
tribune  C.  Papirius  Carbo  what  he  thought  of  the  fateof  Gracchus, 
and  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain.  This  gave  dire  oScnce  to  the 
popular  party,  which  was  now  led  by  his  bitterest  foes.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  ri9,  on  the  morrung  of  the  day  on  which  be  had 
intended  to  make  a  speech  in  reference  to  the  agrarian  preposals 
of  the  Gracchi,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  The  mystery  of  his 
death  was  never  cleared  up,  and  there  were  political  teasons 
for  letting  the  matter  drop,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  'assassinated  by  one  of  the  supporteia  of  the  Gracchi, 
pibbably  Carbo,  whose  guilt  is  exprnsly  stated  by  Cicero  (see 
Gracchus). 

The  younger  Scipio,  great  general  and  great  man  as  he  was, 
is  for  ever  associated  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Tkc 
horror  he  expressed  at  its  fate  was  a  tardy  repentance.  Yet 
he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement;  he  gathered  round  him 
such  men  as  the  Greek  historian  Polybius,  the  philosopher 
Panaetius,  and  the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terence.  At  the  aame 
time  he  had  all  the  virtues  of  an  old-fashioned  Roman,  according 
to  Polybius  atui  Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  an  appredatioo 
of  him  in  his  Dt  republica,  in  which  Scipio  is  the  chief  speaker. 
As  a  speaker  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished  lh«n 
as  a  soldier.  He  spoke  remarkably  good  and  pure  Latin,  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  serious  and  intellectoal  conversation. 
After  the  capture  of  Carthage  he  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily  the  works  of  art  of  which  Carthage  had  robbed  them. 
He  did  not  avaiLhinacU  of  the  many  o|>portuiiities  he  astxt 
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toe  h«d  of  iiniwhir  a  fartuae.  Thotch  poUtkiUy  oppowd  to 
tbt  Gracchi,  be  cauioi  be  said  to  have  been  a  foe  to  the  inteiestt 
of  the  people.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  moderate  man,  in  favour 
of  coociliatjon,  and  he  was  fdt  by  the  best  men  to  be  a  safe 
political  adviser,  while  he  imfottiuiately  contrived  to  ofieod 
both  parties. 

See  Polybius  »xv.  4.  niDj(.t'Ven.  Fat  L  13;  Flonw  il.  1$, 
17,  18:  Appian,  Punica,  72,  08,  113-131.  Hup-  4&^i,BeU.  Cu. 
i.  19:  Plutarch.  Atmiiius  Paullui,  31,  TA.  Cr<iaJuu,3t,C.Craakus, 
10;  GeUitn  2v.  20,  v,  19;  Cicero,  De  orat.  U.  40:  exhaustive  fife 
bv  E.  Person   (Paris,    1877) ;  moaograph  by  liockc  (Dresden, 

4.  PuBUtm  CoBimnm  Scmo  Nasic*  Sexapio,  consul  1  j8  bx., 
look  a  prominent  part  in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
To  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  he  wis  sent 
by  the  senate  on  a  pretended  miuion  to  Asiay  where  he  died, 
liie  nickname  Seiapio  was  given  him  by  the  tribune  C.  Cutiatius 
from  his  likmrw  to  one  Sei^io,  a  dealer  in  sacrificial  victims. 

See  Appian,  Puniea,  80  B.C.,  L  16;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14:  Plutarch, 
Tib.  Craahui,  ai. 

ICIRB  FACIAS,  in  English  law,  a  judicial  writ  founded  upon 
tome  record  directing  the  sberifl  to  make  it  known  {scire  facitu)  to 
the  parly  against  whom  it  is  brought,  and  requiring  the  latter 
to  show  cause  why  the  party  bringing  the  writ  should  not  have 
the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  why  (in  the  case  of  letters 
patent  and  grants)  the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated. 
Proceedings  in  scire  facias  are  regarded  as  an  action,  and  the 
defendant  may  plead  his  defease  as  in  an  action.  The  writ  is  now 
of  little  practical  importance;  its  principal  uses  are  to  compel 
the  appearance  of  corporations  aggregate  in  revenue  suits,  and 
to  enforce  judgments 'against  shareholders  in' such  companies 
as  are  regulated  by  the  Companies  Clauses  Act  1845,  or  similar 
private  acts,  and  against  garnishees  in  proceedings  in  foreign 
atischment  in  the  lord  mayor's  court.  Proceedings  by  scire  facias 
to  repeal  letters  patent  for  inventions  were  abolished  by  the 
Patents,  Design*  and  Trademarks  Act  1883,  and  a  petition  to 
the  court  substituted.  Il  is  not  used  in  Scottish  procedure. 

SCUSORS,  a  cutting  instrument,  consisting  of  two  crossed 
blades  with  the  inner  edges  sharpened, -pivoted  at  the  crossing, 
ud  terminating  with  two  looped  handles  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fingers  of  the  person  using  them.  The  term  is  usually  con- 
iotd  10  small  cutting  implements,  the  larger  being  known  as 
"  shears  "  (f .*.).  The  modem  form  o(  the  word  points  to  a 
derivation  from  Lat.  scindere,  to  cleave  or  cnl,  and  is  no  doubt 
due  to  I.at.  scisstr,  a  cutter,  which  was  used  only  of  a  carver, 
a  butcher  and  a  class  of  gladiators,  never  of  a  cutting  instrument; 
but  the  earlier  lorrni,  cysmrrs,  sisaures,  eistrs,  cissers,  siian,  &c., 
show  the  origin  to  be  found  in  0.  Fr.  cisoires,  shears,  mod. 
ciseaux,  plural  of  ciseau,  earlier  cisd,  a  chisel,  and  therefore 
to  be  referred  to  Lat.  caeitre,  to  cut,  cisvrium,  a  cutting 
instrument. 

SaOPU  DI  SALERANO,  FBDERIGO  (1798-1878),  Italian 
statesman  and  jurist.  While  still  comparatively  young  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  to  the  Sardinian  senate,  and  look 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  new  codes.  An  advocate  of  liberal 
idea*  and  reform,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  constitution, 
and  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Stalulo,  or  Sardinian 
charter  of  1848,  which  b  to  this  day  the  constitution  of  the 
Italian  kingdom;  the  introduction  is  entirely  his  work.  Sclopis 
siso  wrote  the  proclamation  in  which  Charles  Albert  announced 
to  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  his  war  against  Austru. 
He  was  minister  in  the  first  Sardinian  consthutional  ministry 
oadcr  the  pretideocy  of  Count  Balbo,  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  senate.  In  1S7 1  he  was  sent  to  (jcneva  as  Victor  Emmanuel's 
repfvsentative  on  the  "  Abbama  "  arbitration,  and  was  chosen 
pRsidenl  of  that  tribunal;  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  king  con- 
ftrrtd  on  him  theOrderof  the  Annunziala.  The  last  years ol  his 
Uie  were  mainly  occupied  with  municipal  aflairs  and  charitable 
administration  at  Turin.  Between  i8ig  and  1878  he  publbhed 
over  seventy  works  on  history,  jurisprudence,  politics  and 
liletalure,  in  Italian,  Latin  and  French.  At  the  age  o<  thirty  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences,  ol  which 
he  became  life  president  in  1864;  be  was  also  foreigo  oKmbct 


of  the  InititBt  de  FMuks.  ED*  most  impoftaat  work  is  his  5f«ria. 
dtUa  ItpsUmitms  Italiana  dalk  oricinifiiu  al  184J  (Turin,  1840), 
issued  as  a  sequel  to  his  Storia  dell'  aiUico  Ugisl<^<n»  del  Pie- 
«■«*(«,  published  in  1833. 

Among  his  other  writiaas  we  may  mention  the  followtne  ^  Bictrcht 
sui  LoHfobarii  inyiaUa  (1S27),  DeUe  rdaxioni  poliliclie  frala  dinaslia 
di  Saoota  e  il  tmemo  Brilannico  dot  1140  al  tSt;  (1853),  Rimembrcim 
sti  Conle  di  Caanir  (1876),  and  Consideratiani  sloricke  stdit  anJicJt* 
assemblee  rapfresaibuivt  del  PiewumU  «  dsUa  Satoia  <i(78). 

See  E.  RKOCd,  Ntitia  Hm^ica  di  f,  Sdatisi  A.  Manao. 
BMiopafia  dciH  scrilH  di  P.  Sclcpis;  M.  Ricci,  aecrelapa  di  P. 
Sclopts  (in  the  Arckivio  slorica  Italianot  ser.  iv.  torn.  U.  p.  331  seq.). 

SCOLD,  one  who  scolds,  i.e.  chides,  finds  fault  with  or  rebukes 
with  violence  or  persistence  or  vituperation.  It  is  usually  a 
term  applied  to  women,  and  a  "  common  scold  "  (in  Low  Lat. 
Cffmimuni  rixalrix)  was  indictable  in  England  at  common  law 
as  a  public  nuisance,  special  instruments  of  punishment  being 
devised  in  the  "  branks  "  or  "  scold's  bridle,"  and  the  "  cuckiog 
stool."  The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the  Norse 
skald,  skald  or  scald,  a  poet,  and  according  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary  the  intermediate  meaning  through  which  the  sense 
develops  is  "  libeller  "  or  "  lampooner."  Skeat  derives  from 
Du.  sckotd,  sckdUn,  and  lakes  the  word  as  originally  meaning 
a  loud  talker,  cf.  IceL  sijalla,  to  clash,  Ger.  schalkn.  The 
Norse  word  is  also  to  be  connected  in  this  case,  the  "  skald  " 
being  one  who  talks  loudly. 

SCOLECITB,  a  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolite  group; 
a  iiydrated  calcium  silicate,  CaA^iiQit-fSHiO.  It  is  a 
lime-zeolite,  and  like  the  soda-zeolite  natroUte  and  tbesoda-lime- 
zeoUte  mesolite,  usually  occurs  as  adcular  and  fibrous  aggrega- 
tions. Allhou^  having  nearly  the  same  interfacial  angles  as 
the  orthorhomtnc  natralite,  it  crystallizes  in  the  monoclioic 
system,  and,  as  shown  by  the  etched  figures  and  the  pyro- 
electric  character,  in  the  hemihedral  class  of  this  system,  there 
being  a  plane,  but  no  axis,  of  symmetry.  Scoledte  can  therefore 
be  distinguished  from  natrolite  by  an  optical  examination,  since 
the  adciilar  crystals  do  not  extinguish  parallel  to  their  length 
between  crossed  oicols.  Twinning  on  the  ortho-pinacoid  u 
usually  evident.  The  miners  is  colourless  or  white,  transparent, 
and  vitreous  in  lustre:  the  hardness  is  si,  and  the  specific 
gravity  3-2.  It  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin,  and  occurs 
with  other  zeolites  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  weathered 
volcanic  rocks  of  basic  composition.  Fine  divergent  groups  of 
prismatic  crystals  are  found 'in  the  basalt  of  Berufjord  near 
Djupivogr  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Deccan  traps  near  Poona  in 
India;  hence  the  synonym  poonahlite  for  this  species.  The 
ruune  scoledte  is  derived  from  Gr.  oxJi^(,  a  worm,  because 
the  crystals  sometimes  curl  up  like  worms  when  heated  before 
the  blowpipe.  (L.  J.  S.) 

SCONCE  (Lat.  ahscoiaia,  Fr.  «tcMce),a  word  of  many  meanings, 
mostly  signifying  a  covering  or  protection,  or,  by  extension, 
that  which  is  covered  or  protected.  Its  most  familiar  significance 
is  that  of  a  wall  light,  consisting  of  a  metal  bracket,  with  two  or 
more  socketed  branches  for  candles.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  orifice  of  a  candlestick  into  which  the  candle  is  fixed,  and 
for  the  rim  of  metal,  glass  or  china,  jilaced  round  a  candle  to 
intercept  grease  droppings.  Among  its  obsolete  meanings  is 
that  of  head  or  skull.  At  the  English  universities  "  to  sconce  " 
is  still  used  as  the  term  for  imposing  a  penalty  at  dinner  in  the 
shape  ot  a  quart-pot  of  beer  or  cider. 

SCONE  (pron.  Skom;  Gaelic,  skene,  "a  cutting"),  a  parish 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  containing  Old  Scone,  the  site  of  an 
historic  abbey  and  palace,  and  New  Scone,  a  modem  village 
(pop.  1585),  2  m.  N.  of  Perth,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  2362.  It  became  the  capital  of  Fictavia, 
the  kingdom  of  northern  Picts,  in  succession  to  Forlcviol. 
Parliaments  occasionally  assembled  on  the  Moot  Hill,  where 
the  first  national  council  of  which  we  possess  records  was  held 
(906).  The  Moot  Hill  was  known  also  as  the  Hill  of  Belief  from 
the  fart  that  here  the  Pictish  king  promulgated  the  edict  regulat- 
ing the  Christian  church.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  iiij  by 
Alexander  I.,  but  long  before  this  dale  Scone  had  becd  a  centre 
of  (ccleiiaslical  activity  and  the  seat  of  a  mooastcry.   Kcwielb 
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is  tnegcd  to  have  brougfat  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  wblcb  the 
Celtic  kings  were  crowned,  ftom  DunstaSnsge  Castle  on  Loch 
Etive,  and  to  have  deposited  it  in  Scone,  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Westminster  Abbey  (where  it  lies  beneath  the  Corona- 
tion Chair)  by  Edward  I.  in  1396.  Most  of  the  Scottish  liings 
were  crowned  at  Scone,  the  last  function  being  held  on  the  ist 
of  January  1651,  when  Charles  IL  received  the  crown.  Ap- 
parently there  was  never  any  royal  residence  in  the  town,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  Perth.  Probably  the  andent  House  of 
Scone,  which  stood  near  the  abbey,  provided  the  kings  with 
temporary  accommodation.  Both  the  abbey  and  the  house 
were  burned  down  by  the  Reformers  in  1559,  and  next  year  the 
estates  were  granted  to  the  Ruthvens.  On  the  attainder  of 
the  family  after  the  Cowrie  conspiracy  in  1600,  the  land  passed 
to  Sir  David  Murray  of  the  Tulhbardine  h°ne,  who  became  ist 
viscount  Stormont  (1611)  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earl  of 
Mansfield,  to  whom  the  existing  house  belongs.  Sir  David 
completed  in  1606  the  palace  which  the  earl  of  Cowrie  had 
begun.  The  5th  viscount — father  of  the  ist  earl  of  Mansfield, 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  (b.  at  Scone  1705) — entertamed 
the  Old  Pretender  for  three  weeks  in  1716,  and  hb  son  received 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746.  The  present  palace,  which 
dates  from  1803,  stands  in  a  beautiful  park.  It  contains  several 
historic  relics,  the  most  interesting  being  a  bed  adorned  with 
embroidery  worked  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her  im- 
prisonment in  Lochlcven  Castle.  The  gallery  in  ¥*ich  Charles  II. 
was  crowned,  a  hall  ite  ft.  long,  has  been  included  in  the  palace. 
Two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  mansion  is  an  ancient  gateway, 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  old  House  of  Scone,  and  near  it 
stands  the  cross  of  Scone,  removed  hither  from  its  original  site 
in  the  town. 

SCONE,  the  Scots  name  of  a  species  of  cake  made  of  wheat 
or  barley  meal  and  baked  on  a  griddle.  The  cakes  are  round 
and  are  usually  cut  into  four  pieces,  thus  giving  the  familiar 
shape  of  a  wedge  with  circular  edge.  The  bioad  lowland  bonnet 
was  called  a  "  scone  "  or  "  scone-cap  "  from  its  shape.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  a  shortened  form  of  a  Low  Ger. 
Sckonbrol,  i.e.  fine  bread,  explained  in  the  Bremen  Glossary 
(1771),  quoted  in  the  Ifew  Englisk  Dictimary,  as  a  sort  of  while 
loaf  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles.  The  Hamburg 
dialect  word  schdatoistn,  fine  rye,  was  adopted  into  Swedish 
and  Icelandic  in  the  sense  of  biscuit. 

SCOOP  (from  M.  L.  Ger.  or  M.  Du.  tchcpe,  cf.  Du.  sckaep, 
a  bailing  vessel,  Ger.  schdpfen,  and,  from  M.  Du.  schoppt,  Ger. 
Sckappe,  shovel),  properly  a  utensil  or  implement  for  ladling 
or  bailing  out  water  or  liquid  from  a  vessel,  and  so  used  of  the 
bucket  of  a  water-wheel  or  of  a  dredger;  in  its  most  usual  sense 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  small  kind  of  shovel  with  a  short  handle 
and  a  sharply  curved  blade,  often  covered  in  towards  the  handle 
end,  and  used  for  the  moving  and  lilting  of  loose  materials  or 
for  cutting  out  a  rounded  piece  from  any  substance.  In  journal- 
falic  dang,  originally  American,  a  "  scoop  "  is  an  exclusive 
piece  of  information  obtained  by  a  newspaper. 

SCOPAS,  probably  of  Parian  origin,  [he  son  of  Aristandcr, 
a  great  Greek  sculptor  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  Although  classed 
as  an  Athenian,  and  similar  in  tendency  to  Praxiteles,  he  was 
really  a  cosmopolitan  artist,  working  largely  in  Asia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  extant  works  with  which  he  is  associated  are  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at 
Tegea.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  though  no  dpubt  the 
sculpture  generally  belongs  to  his  school,  we  are  unable  10  single 
out  any  special  part  of  it  as  his  own.  But  we  have  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  pedimental  figures  from  Tegea,  some  of  which 
arc  at  Athens,  while  some  are  kept  in  the  local  museum,  are 
Scopas'  own  work.  The  subjects  of  the  pedimental  compositions 
were  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  the  battle  between 
Achilles  and  Tclephus.  Four  heads  remain,  that  of  Hercules, 
that  of  Atalanta  and  two  of  warriors:  also  part  of  the  body  of 
Alalanta  and  the  head  of  the  boar.  Unfortunately  all  these  are 
in  very  poor  preservation;  but  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  ourbest 
evidence  for  the  style  of  Scopas.  The  head  of  a  helmeted  warrior 
(see  Greek  Akt,  Plate  III.  fig.  63)  is  especially  valuable  to  us. 


It  is  very  powerful,  with  missive  boay  iMmework;  the  fore-' 
head  is  projecting,  the  eyes  deep-set  and  heavily  shaded,  tbe 
mouth  slightly  open  and  full  of  passion.  It  shows  us  that  while 
in  general  style  Sct>pas  approached  Praxiteles,  he  differed  from 
him  in  preferring  strong  expression  and  vigorous  action  to  repose 
and  sentiment.  The  temple  at  Tegea  was  erected  after  395  B.C.; 
and  the  advanced  character  of  the  sculpture  seems  to  indicate 
a  date  at  least  twenty  years  later  than  this. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  through  comparison  of  these  heads, 
to  assign  to  Scopas  many  sculptures  now  in  museums,  heads 
of  Heracles,  Hermes,  Aphrodite,  Melcager  and  others.  It  is, 
however,  very  risky  thus  to  attribute  works  executed  in  Roman 
timet,aiidoftenthoroughlyeclectiela character.  Ancient wriicn 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  informatioa  a*  to  works  of  Scopas.  He 
made  for  the  people  of  Elis  a  bronse  Aphrodite,  riding  on  a  goat 
(copied  on  the  coins  of  Elis);  a  Maenad  at  Athens,  running  witH 
head  thrown  back,  and  a  torn  kid  in  her  hands  was  ascribed  to 
him;  of  this  Dr  Tivu  has  published  a  probable  copy  in  the 
Albertinum  at  Dresden  {MHanies  Perrot,  p.  317).  Another  type 
of  his  was  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  Muses;  singing  to  the  lyre. 
The  most  elaborate  of  his  works  was  a  great  group  lepresenting 
Achilles  being  conveyed  over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  his 
mother  Thetis,  accompanied  by  Neietds  riding  on  dolphins  and 
sea-horses,  Tritons  and  other  beings  of  the  sea,  "  a  group,"  says 
Pliny  (36. 95),  "  which  would  have  been  remarkable  had  it  been 
the  sole  work  of  his  life."  He  made  also  an  Aphrodite  which 
rivalled  the  creation  of  Praxiteles,  a  group  of  winged  love-gods 
whom  he  distinguished  by  naming  them  Love,  Longing  and 
Desire,  and  many  other  works. 

Jointly  with  his  contemporaries  Fnudteles  and  Lysippiis, 
Scopas  may  be  considered  as  having  completely  changed  th* 
character  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  was  they  who  initiated  the 
tines  of  development  which  culminated  in  the  schools  of 
Pergamum,  Rhodes  and  other  great  cities  of  later  Greece.  In 
most  of  the  modem  museums  of  ancient  art  thdr  influence  may 
be  seen  in  three-fourths  of  the  works  exhibited.  At  the  Re- 
naissance it  was  especially  their  influence  which  dominated 
Italian  painting  and  through  it  modem  art.  (P.  G.) 

SCOPE  (through  Ital.  scopo,  aim,  purpose,  intent,  from  Gr. 
oKotis,  mark  to  shoot  at,  aim,  aun'Sr,  to  see,  whence  the 
termination  in  telescope,  microscope,  &c.),  properly  that  which 
is  aimed  at,  purpose,  intention;  hence  outlook,  view,  range  of 
observation  or  action;  more  generally,  the  sphere  or  field 
over  which  an  activity  extends,  room  or  opportunity  for  play  or 
action. 

SCORDISCI,  In  aodent  geography,  1  Celtic  tribe  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  lower  Pannonia  between  the  Savus,  Dravus 
and  Danuvius.  Some  Roman  authorities  consider  thenr  a 
Thracian  stock,  because  of  their  admixture  with  an  older  Thraco- 
Illyrian  population.  As  early  as  1 75  B.C.  they  came  into  collision 
with  the  Romans  by  assisting  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia;  and 
after  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province  they  were  for  many 
years  engaged  in  hostilities  with  them.  In  13s  they  were 
defeated  by  M.  Cosconius  in  Thrace  (Livy,  epil.  s6),  in  118, 
according  to  a  memorial  stone  discovered  near  Thcssalonica 
(W.  Dittenberger,  Syllott  inscriplumum  Craaantm,  i.  No.  247, 
1883  edition),  Sextus  Pompeius,  probably  the  grandfather  of  th* 
triumvir,  was  slain  fighting  against  them  near  Stobi.  In  114 
they  surprised  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Gaius  Porcius  Cato  in 
the  Servian  mountains,  but  were  defeated  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus 
in  107.  Nevertheless,  they  still  from  time  to  time  gave  trouble 
to  the  Roman  governors  of  Macedonia,  whose  territory  they 
invaded  in  combination  with  the  Maed!  and  Dardanl.  They 
even  advanced  as  far  as  Delphi  and  plundered  the  temple;  but 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  finally  overcame  them  in  88 
and  drove  them  across  the  Danube.  In  Strabo's  time  they  had 
been  expelled  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  by  the  Dadass 
(Strabovii.  pp.  293,313). 

See  .Vtommien,  HiiL  a/  Rome  (Eng.  trana),  blc  iv.  ch.  5,  who  pott 
the  final  cooquest  of  the  Scordisd  by  the  Romans  not  later  tbao  91. 
Also  H.  Pomtow,  "  Die  diei  Brilnde  des  TempeU  su  Delpbi "  in 
IVtrinisckes  Uusenm,  li.  p.  369  (1896):  A.  Holder,  AlUMuktr  Sprad^ 
uiat$,  n.  (1904). 
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MORE  ((XE.  uir,  frftm'KO'aa,  to  cot,  notcb,  ci-  "  shear  "), 
properly  a  notch  or  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood,  called  a 
"  tally  "  (;.>.)>  as  a  method  oi  counting  ;  hence  an  account  or 
RclLonlng  made  in  this  way.  Either  from  a  custom  of  keeping 
each  series  of  twenty  numbers  or  notches  on  a  separate  tally, 
or  of  marking  the  twentieth  number  by  a  longer  or  deeper 
mark,  the  word  was  early  used  to  denote  the  number  twenty; 
it  is  still  aaefi  as  a  measure  of  weight,  equivalent  to  20  lb,  com- 
puting the  weight  of  animals  sold  for  slaughtering  for  food. 
In  music,  a  score  is  the  written  or  printed  copy  of  a  composition 
00  two  or  more  staves,  barred  and  braced  together.  For  iostra- 
mental  and  vocal  music  a  "  full  score  "  has  the  parti  for  each 
cbas  of  voice  and  instrument  on  a  separate  staS. 
.  SOORESBY,  WILUAM  (1789-1857),  English  Arctic  explorer, 
identist  and  divine,  was  bom  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
5th  of  October  1789.  His  father,  William  Scoresby  (1760- 
i8]9),  made  a  fortune  in  the  Arctic  whale  fishery.  The  son 
made  his  first  voyage  with  his  father  when  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  but  on  his  return  he  was  sent  back  to  schod,  where  he 
remained  till  1S03.  After  this  be  was  his  father's  constant  com- 
panion, and  was  with  him  on  the  ssth  of  May  1806,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  whaler  "  Resolution,"  when  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing 8t°  jo'  N.  lat.  (19°  £.  long.), for  twenty-one  years  the  highest 
oortbem  latitude  attained  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  During 
the  following  winter,  Scoresby  attended  the  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  classes  at  E^burgh  university,  and  again  in 
1809.  In  his  voyage  of  1807  he  be^n  the  study  of  the  meteor- 
ology and  natural  history  of  the  polar  regions,  among  the  earlier 
results  of  which  are  his  original  observations  00  snow  and 
crystals;  and  ii>  1809  Robert  Jameson  brought  certain  Arctic 
papers  of  his  before  the  Wcmerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  elected  a  member.  In  1811  his  father 
resigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  "Resolution,"  and  in 
the  same  year  be  married  the  daughter  of  a  Whitby  shipbroker. 
In  his  voyage  of  i8r3  he  established  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  of  the  polar  ocean  is  warmer  at  considerable 
depths  than  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  each  subsequent  voyage 
In  search  of  whales  found  him  no  less  eager  of  fresh  additions 
to  scientific  knowledge.  His  letters  of  this  period  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  few  years  earlier, 
no  doubt  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  search  for  the  North-West 
Passage  which  followed.  In  r8i9  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  the  same  time 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  "  On 
the  Anomaly  in  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle."  In 
iSao  he  published  An  Account  of  the  Atclk  Regions  and  Nortlwrn 
WhoU  Fishery,  in  which  he  gathers  up  the  results  of  his  own 
observations,  as  well  as  those  of  previous  navigators.  Tn  his 
voyage  of  i8»  to  Greenland  be  surveyed  and  charted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  400  m.  of  the  east  coast,  between  69°  30' 
and  72*  30',  thus  contributing  to  the  first  real  and  important 
geographic  knowledge  of  East  Greenland.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  of  his  Arctic  voyages.  On  his  return  be  was  met  by 
the  news  of  his  wife's  death,  and  this  event,  with  other  inSuences 
acting  upon  his  naturally  pious  spirit,  decided  him  to  enter  the 
church.  After  two  years  of  residence  in  Cambridge  he  took  his 
degree  (1825)  and  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Bassdngby, 
Yorkshire.  Meantime  had  appeared  at  Edinburgh  his  Journal 
of  a  Voyate  lo  Iht  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  includini  Researches 
omi  Discoferies  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Greenland  (1823).  The 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  at  Bassingby,  and  later  at  Liver- 
pool, at  Exeter  and  at  Bradford,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  interest  in  science.  In  1824  the  Royal  Society 
elected  him  a  fellow,  and  in  1817  be  was  dected  an  honorary 
eocmponding  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  while 
fa)  1839  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  From  the  first  he  was  an 
active  member  and  official  of  the  British  Association,  and  he 
cootribnted  especially  to  the  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
Of  his  sixty  papers  in  the  Royal  Society  list  many  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  this  dq>artment  of  research.  But  his 
oboervationi  extended  into  many  other  departments,  including 
certain  broaches  of  optics.    In  order  to  obtain  additional  data 


for  his  dieories  00  mosBetism  he  made  a  voyage  to  Australia 
in  1856,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  a  pofthumous 
work— /okdm/  of  a  Voyage  to  Auilridia  for  llagnetieal  Re- 
search, edited  by  Archibald  Smith  (1859).  He  made  two  visits 
to  America,  in  1844  and  1S48;  on  his  return  home  from  the 
latter  visit  he  made  some  valuable  observations  on  the  height 
of  Atlantic  waves,  the  results  of  whidi  were  given  to  the  British 
Association.  He  interested  hfanseU  much  in  sodid  questions, 
especially  the  improvement  of  the  oondiUon  of  factory  opera- 
tives. He  also  published  numerous  works  and  papers  of  a 
religioos  character.  In  1850  he  published  a  work  mging  the 
prosecution  of  the  search  for  the  Fianklin  expedition  and  giving 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  Arctic  navigation.  He 
was  twice  married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  After  his 
third  marriage  (1849)  he  built  a  villa  at  Torquay,  where  be 
died  on  the  sist  of  March  r857. 

See  the  Ufe  by  his  nephew,  Dr  R.  E.  Scoresby- Jackion  (1861). 

SCORIA  (Lat.  Kona,  slag),  in  geology,  a  name  applied  to  lava 
when  moderately  vesicular  and  having  a  structure  like  that 
of  a  clinker.  Ejected  mosses  of  scoriaceous  lava  are  often 
called  "  cinders,"  a  term  conveniently  used  for  all  lumps  of 
vesicular  lava  (see  Volcano). 

SCORPIO  ("iH£  Scospion"),  hi  astronomy,  the  8th  sign  of 
the  zodiac  (}•«.),  denoted  by  the  symbol  TH.  It  b  also  a  con- 
stellation, mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  B.c.)  ond  Aratus 
(3rd  cenluryB.C.), and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy  (24  stars),  Tycho 
Brahe  (to),  Hcvelius  (jo).  The  Greeks  fabled  that  Orian  having 
boasted  to  Diana  and  Latona  that  he  would  kill  every  animal 
on  the  earth,  these  goddesses  sent  a  poisonous  reptile— a  scorpion 
— which  stung  him  so  that  he  died.  Jupiter  raised  the  scorpion 
to  heaven,  and  afterwards,  at  Diana's  request,  did  the  same 
for  Orion.  The  chief  star  in  this  constellation  is  a  Scorpii  ot 
Antares,  a  reddish  star  of  the  first  magm'tude,  accompanied  by 
a  green  companion  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  /i  Scorpii  is  a 
spectroscopic  binary;  T  N""  Scorpii  is  a  "new  "istar  dis- 
covered in  i860  by  G.  F.  Auwers  in  the  cluster  Messier  80. 

SCORPION  (Lat.  scorpio),  the  common  name  for  members 
of  the  class  Arachnida  (;.>.),  distinguishable  at  a  glance  from 
all  the  other  existing  members  by  having  the  last  Ave  segments 
of  the  body  modified  to  form  a  Ughly  flexible  tail,  armed  at  the 
end  with  a  sting  consisting  of  a  vesicle  holding  a  pair  of  poison 
glands,  and  of  a  sharp  spine  behind  the  tip  of  which  the  ducts 
of  the  glands  open.  Like  spiders  they  have  four  pairs  of  walking 
legs;  but  the  limbs  of  the  second  pair  form  a  couple  of  powerful 
pincers,  and  those  of  the  first  pair  two  much  smaller  m'ppers. 
They  feed  entirely  upon  animal  food,  prindpally  upon  Insects 
such  as  beetles  or  other  ground  species,  although  the  larger 
kinds  have  been  known  to  kill  small  lizards  and  mice.  The 
large  pincers  are  studded  with  highly  sensitive  tactile  hairs, 
and  the  moment  an  insect  touches  these  be  is  promptly  seized 
by  the  pincers  and  stung  to  death,  the  scorpion's  tail  being 
swiftly  brought  over  his  back  and  the  sting  thrust  into  the 
struggling  prey.  Paralysis  rapidly  follows,  and,  when  dead,  the 
insect  is  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  small  nippers  and  its  soft  tissues 
sucked  into  the  scorpion's  mouth.  Scorpions  vary  in  size  from 
about  I  in.  to  8  in.;  and  the  amount  of  poison  instilled  into 
a  wound  depends  principally  upon  the  size  of  the  animal.  But 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  in  some  of  the  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  species.  Upon  mankind  the  effects  of  the  poison  are  seldom 
fatal,  though  death  lias  been  known  to  follow  In  the  case  of 
patients  in  a  poor  state  of  health  at  the  time.  In  small  scorpions, 
like  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Euscorpius,  which  occurs 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  South  Europe,  the  sting  is  said 
to  be  as  bad  as  that  of  a  wasp;  but  in  many  tropical  species 
acute  pain,  accompanied  by  hiflammation  and  throbbing  of  the 
wounded  part,  follows.  But  unless  molested,  scorpions  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  only  moke  use  of  the  sthig  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  prey. 

The  bdief  that  scorpions  commit  suicide  by  stinging  them- 
selves to  death  when  tortured  by  fire  Is  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  is  prevalent  wherever  these  anhnals  occtir.  It  is  neverthe- 
less quite  without  foundation  in  fact;  (or  it  bos  been  proved 
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experimentally  of  late  yesn  that  the  venom  has  no  effect  upon 
the  individual  itadt,  nor  yet  upon  a  member  of  the  same  species. 
Scorpions,  however,  are  extraordinatily  susceptible  to  heat,  and 
succumb  very  rapidly  when  exposed  either  to  the  warmth  of  a 
fire  cr  to  that  of  the  tropical  sun.  Moreover,  when  they  feel  the 
heat  bnting  upon  them  they  brandish  their  tails  and  strike 
right  and  left  as  if  to  drive  oS  or  destroy  the  unseen  enemy ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belief  above  alluded  to  is  traceable 
primarily  to  observation  of  the  sequence  of  events  just  described, 
the  final  event  being  the  death  of  the  animal,  not,  however,  from 
a  sdf'jnflicted  wound  but  from  the  heat  which  provoked  the 
behaviour  suggestive  of  suicidal  purpose.  It  may  be  that  under 
■ucb  circumstances  a  random  stroke  has  now  and  again  wounded 

the  animal  itself; 
but  a  wound  so 
inflicted  would  be 
accidental,  not 
intentional,  and 
at  most  would 
contribute  in  a 
small  measure  to 
the.  creature's 
death.  Scorpions 
are  very  easily 
rendered  innocu- 
ous by  scraping 
off  the  sharp 
point  of  the  sting; 
and  specimens, 
which  are  handled 
with  impunity  by 
Arabs  and  Der- 
vishes to  impress 
the  uninitiated 
with  their  super- 
human attributes, 
have  generally 
been  treated  in 
J J Ji,^,  this  way.    At  the 

African  Scorpion  IPandimu  hem).  ?»™*  4""  '*  !!** 

been  shown  that 
insensibility  to  the  pain  of  the  sting  and  immunity  to  the  ill 
effects  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
permit  himself  to  be  repeatedly  stung. 

Like  many  poisonous  animals,  scorpions  are  for  the  most  part 
rendered  conspicuous  by  distinctive  coloration  of  jet-black  or 
black  and  yellow;  and  many  of  them  are  gifted  with  stridulat- 
ing  organs,  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
functionally  comparable  to  the  rattles  of  rattlesnakes,  porcupines 
and  other  noxious  animals.  In  habits  scorpions  are  cryptozoic 
and  nocturnal,  spending  the  daytime  concealed  under  stones  or 
fallen  tree  trunks  or  in  burrows,  and  only  venturing  out  after 
sunset  in  search  of  food.  Amongst  the  burrowing  kinds  are  the 
large  African  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Pandinus  and  Opis- 
thophthalmus  and  to  the  eastern  genus  Palatmaaa.  The  yellow 
scorpions  of  the  goius  Bulkus,  which  are  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sahara,  lurk  on  the  watch  for  prey  in  shallow  depressions 
which  they  excavate  with  their  legs  in  the  sand. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  Aracfanida,  scorpions  are  viviparous. 
The  young  are  bom  two  at  a  time,  and  the  brood,  which  consists 
of  a  dozen  or  more  individuals,  is  carried  about  on  its  mother's 
back  until  the  young  are  large  and  strong  enough  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  young  in  a  general  way  resemble  their  parents 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis  with  growth,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  periodical  casting  of  the  entire  integument.  Moulting 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  spUt  in  the  integument  which  takes  place 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  carapace  all  round,  exactly  as  in  king- 
crabs,  spiders  and  Pedipalpi.  Through  the  split  the  young 
scorpion  gradually  makes  its  way,  leaving  the  old  integument 
behind. 

Scorpions  are  of  great  antiquity.  In  coal  deposits  of  the 
Carboniferous  Period  their  remains  are  not  unmmmonly  fotmd. 


StsUi- 


and  no  essential  stivcturai  Terence  has  been  discovered  b^ 
tween  these  fossils  and  existing  forms— •  fact  proving  that  the 
group  has  existed  without  material  structural  modification  for 
untold  thousands  of  years.  These  Carboniferous  scorpions,  how- 
ever, were  preceded  by  others,  now  occurring  in  marine  Silurian 
deposits,  which  evidently  lived  in  the  sea  and  exhibit  some 
anatomical  differences  marking  them  off  as  a  group  distinct  from 
their  Carboniferous  and  recent  descendants  and  attesting  affinity 
with  the  still  earlier  marine  Arachnida  referred  to  the  group 
Gigantostraca.  Their  legs  were  short,  thick,  tapering,  and  ended 
in  a  single  strong  daw,  and  were  well  adapted,  it  seems,  like  the 
legs  of  shoie-crabs,  for  maintaining  a  secure  hold  upon  rocks  or 
seaweed  agamst  the  wash  of  waves.  The  method  of  breathing 
of  these  ancient  types  b  not  certainly  known;  but  probably 
respiration  was  effected  by  means  of  gills  attached  to  the  ventral 
plates  of  the  body.  At  all  events  no  trace  of  respiratory  stigmata 
has  been  detected  even  in  well-presefved  material.  These 
Silurian  scorpions,  of  which  the  best-known  genus  is  Pahtepkmnis, 
were  of  small  size,  only  i  in.  or  i  in.  in  length. 

At  the  present  time  scorpions  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed south  of  about  the  40th  or  45th  parallels  of  north 
latitude;  and  their  geograpbiaii  distribution  shows  in'  many 
particulars  a  close  and  interesting  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
mammalia,  their  entire  absence  from  New  Zealand  being  not  the 
least  interesting  point  of  agreement.  The  facts  of  their  dis- 
tribution are  in  keeping  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  order 
originated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  migrated  southwards 
iitto  the  southern  continent  at  various  epochs,  their  absence 
from  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  above-mentioned  latitudes 
being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparatively  recent  glaciation  of 
those  areas.  When  they  reached  Africa,  Madagascar  was  part 
of  that  continent;  but  their  arrival  in  Australia  was  subsequent 
to  the  separation  of  New  Zealand  from  the  Austio-Malayan  area 
to  the  north  of  it.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  closely  related 
forms  in  Australia  and  South  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
tropical  Africa  and  the  northern  parts  of  South  America  on  the 
other,  suggests  very  forcibly  that  South  America  was  at  an  early 
date  connected  with  Australia  1^  a  transpacific  bridge  and  with 
Africa  by  a  more  northern  transatlantic  tract  of  land. 

In  conformity  with  their  wide  dispersal,  scorpions  have  become 
adapted  to  diverse  conditions  of  existence,  some  thriving  in 
tropical  forests,  others  on  open  plains,  otliers  in  sandy  deserts, 
and  a  few  even  at  high  altitudes  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  tropics  they  aeslivale 
at  times  of  drought ;  and  in  the  Alps  they  pass  the  cold  months  of 
the  year  in  a  state  of  hibernation.  (R.  I.  P.) 

8C0BPI0N-FLY,  the  popular  name  given  to  insects  of  the 
family  Panorpidae,  deriving  the  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
typical  genus,  Panorpa^  the  last  two  or  three  segments,  of  the 
abdomen  are  narrow  and  can  be  flexed  over  the  back  like  a 
scorpion's  tail.  The  scorpion-flies  are  remarkable  for  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  oral  region  of  the  head  into  a  prominent  beak.  The 
larva  is  grub-like,  beset  with  spines  and  generally  furnished  with 
eight  pairs  of  abdominal  pro-legs  in  addition  to  the  legs  on  the 
thorax,  which  are  short.  They  live  in  the  soil  or  in  rotten  wood 
and  are  carnivorous.  '  The  species  of  the  genus  Biitacus  are 
superficially  strikingly  similar  to  the  Tiptdidae  or  "  daddy-long- 
legs ";  while  those  rcfierred  to,  Boreus,  are  anomalous  in  being 
apterous  and  like  small  grasshoppers.  They  have  usually  been 
included  in  the  order  Neuroptera,  but  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered that  tbey  should  form  a  distinct  order,  which  is  termed 
Panorpata  or  Mecaptera. 

8C0BZ0NERA  (Scortmera  kispanka),  a  hardy  pereniiial, 
native  to  central  anid  sonthem  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  a  v^etable  for  its  fleshy  cylindrical  roots,  which  resemble 
those  of  salsafy  except  in  being  black  outside.  They  shcmld  be 
treated  in  every  respect  like  salsafy.  The  genus  is  a  member 
of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  and  nearly  allied  to  TragBpcftm, 
to  which  salsafy  belongs. 

SCOT,  MICHAEL  (?  1175-1232),  Scottish  mathematician  ud 
astrologer.  The  dates  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  quite  uocertain, 
the  moat  probable  being  those  here  given.    The  eSocts  of  Sir 
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Walter  Soott  and  othen  to  identHy  Mm  with  the  Sir  Michael 
Scot  of  Balwearie,  who  in  1390  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy 
to  Norway,  must  be  considered  unsuccessful,  though  he  may 
have  been  a  member  of  tlie  family.  Scot  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  devoting  Umself  to  philosophy  and  mathematics.  It 
appears  that  he  bad  also  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest,  as  Pope  Honorius  III.  wrote  to  Stephen  Langton  on 
the  t6th  of  January  1313/4,  urging  him  to  confer  an  English 
benefice  on  Scot,  and  actually  himself  nominated  him  archbishop 
of  Cashcl  in  Ireland.  This  appointment  Scot  refused  to  take 
op,  but  be  seems  to  have  held  benefices  in  Italy  from  time  to 
time.  From  Paris  be  went  to  Bologna,  and  thence,  after  a  stay 
at  Palermo,  to  Toledo.  There  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic  TUs  opened  up  to  him  the  Arabic  versions  of  Aristotle 
and  the  multitudinous  commentaries  of  the  Arabians  upon 
them,  and  also  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  original  works 
of  Aviceona  and  Averroes.  His  own  first  work  was  done  as  a 
translator.  He  was  one  of  the  savants  whom  Frederick  U. 
attracted  to  his  brilliant  court,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
emperor  he  superintended  (along  with  Hermannus  Alemannus) 
a  fresh  translation  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabian  comm^taries 
from  Arabic  into  Latin.  There  exist  translations  by  Scot 
himself  of  the  Hisloria  animalium,  the  De  anima  and  De 
cnh,  along  with  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  upon  them. 
This  cotmenon  with  Frederick  and  Averroes — both  of  evil 
reputation  in  the  middle  ages — donbtlcss  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  legend  which  soon  enveloped  Michael  Scot's 
name.  His  own  books,  however,  dealing  as  they  do  almost 
exclusively  with  astrology,  alchemy  and  the  occult  sciences 
generally,  are  mainly  responsible  for  his  popular  reputation. 
Chief  among  these  are  Super  auctotem  spherae,  printed  at 
Bologna  in  1495  and  at  Venice  in  1631;  De  sok  et  luno,  printed 
at  Strassburg  (1613),  in  the  Thtatnm  chmicum,  and  containing 
more  alchemy  than  astronomy,  the  sun  and  moon  being  taken 
as  the  images  of  gold  and  sUvei;  De  Mromanlia,  an  opuscule 
often  published  in  the  15th  century;  De  pkysiopumia  et  de 
hminis  procreatiime,  which  saw  no  fewer  than  eighteen  editions 
between  r477  and  tG6o.  The  Physiopumia  (which  also  exists 
in  an  Italian  translation)  and  the  Super  auclorcm  spherae 
expressly  state  that  they  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Frederick.  Michael  is  said  to  have  foretold  (after  the 
double-tongued  manner  of  the  atident  oracles)  the  place  of 
Frederick's  death,  which  took  place  in  r^so.  ArOUnd  his  own 
death  uuiny  legends  gathered.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fore- 
told that  he  would  end  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  of  not  more  than 
two  ounces  in  weight,  and  that  to  protect  himself  he  wore  an 
iron  hehnct,  and  that,  raising  this  in  churcb  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  the  fatal  stone  fell  on  him  from  the  roof.  Italian 
tradition  says  he  died  in  that  country,  while  another  legepd  is 
that  he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  die,  and  according  to  one 
account  was  buried  at  Holme  Cultram  in  Cumberland;  accord- 
ing to  another,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  folbwed  in  the  Lay 
»j  Iki  Last  Minsird,  in  Melrose  Abbey.  In  the  notes  to  that 
poem,  of  which  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb  forms  the  most 
striking  episode,  Scott  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  exploits  attributed  by  popular  belief  to  the  great  magi- 
cian. "  In  the  south  of  Scotland  any  work  of  great  labour 
and  antiquity  is  ascribed  either  to  the  agency  of  Auld  Michael, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace  or  the  devil."  He  used  to  feast  his 
friends  with  dishes  brought  by  spirits  from  the  royal  kitchens 
o(  France  and  Spain  and  other  Jaods.  His  embassy  to  France 
alone  oa  the  bock  of  a  coal-black  demon  steed  is  also  celebrated, 
in  which  he  brought  the  French  monarch  to  his  knees  by  the 
irsults  of  the  stamping  of  his  horse's  hoof:  the  first  ringing  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  second  causing  the  towers  of  the 
palace  to  fall.  Other  powers  and  exploits  are  narrated  hi 
Folengo's  Macaronic  poem  of  Merlin  Coccaiut  (1595).  But 
Michael's  reputation  as  a  magician  was  already  fixed  in  the 
a(e  immediately  following  his  own.  He  appears  in  the  Inferno 
of  Dante  (canto  xx.  n  5-117)  among  the  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers. He  is  represented  in  the  same  character  by  Boccacdo, 
aod  is  (cverely  arraigned  by  Giovanoi  Pico  della  Mirandola  in 


his  work  against  astrology,  while  Gabriel  Naud£  finds  it  necessary 
to  defend  his  good  name  in  his  Applogie  pew  ks  pands  per- 
ionnaies  famstmeni  aausls  de  magie. 

For  full  details  and  analjrais  of  all  the  legends  attaching  to  Scot, 
■ee  Rev.  J.  Wood  Brown,  Ijfe  and  Leiend  af  Michael  Scot  (1897). 

SCOT  AND  Un  (O.  Fr.  eseia,  A.S.  sceot,  a  payment;  ht, 
a  portion  or  share),  a  phrase  common  in  the  records  of  English 
medieval  boroughs,  appUed  to  those  householders  who  were 
assessed  to  any  payment  (such  as  tallage,  aid,  &c.)  made  by  the 
borough  for  local  or  national  purposes.  They  were  usually 
members  of  a  gild  merchant.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Aa 
1831  those  who  paid  scot  and  bore  lot  were  entitled  to  the 
franchise  in  virtue  of  this  payment,  and  the  rights  of  those 
living  in  1833  were  preserved  by  the  act.  The  phrase  is  pre- 
served in  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act  17S1,  which  empowers 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  place  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot 
therein  (i.«.  ratepayers)  to  require  the  constable  of  the  parish 
to  prosecute  disorderly  houses. 

See  D.  P.  Fry, "  On  the  Phraac  Scot  and  Lot,"  in  Trans.  Pkiloloeical 
Society  (1867),  m>.  167-197;  C.  Grou,  Gild  Merchant,  i.  c.  iv.; 
Pollock  and  Maitiand,  Bist.  Eng.  Law,  p.  647. 

SCOTEB,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  perhaps  a  variant  of 
"  Scout,"  one  of  the  many  local  names  shared  in  common 
by  the  guillemot  (9.1.)  and  the  razorbill  (?.>.),  or  perhaps 
primarily  connected  with  coot  (;.>-),'  the  English  luune  of 
the  Anas  nigra  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which  with  some  allied 
species  has  been  justifiably  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  Oedemia 
(often  misspdt  Oidemia) — a  name  coined  in  reference  to  the 
swollen  appearance  of  the  base  of  the  biU.  The  scoter  is  also 
very  geiterally  known  around  the  British  coasts  as  the  "  black 
duck  "  from  the  male  bemg,  with  the  exception  of  a  stripe  of 
orange  that  runs  down  the  ridge  of  the  bill,  wholly  of  that 
c61our.  In  the  representative  American  form,  Oe.  americana, 
the  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  black  in  the  European 
bird,  is  orange  as  well.  Of  all  ducks  the  scoter  has  the  most 
marine  habits,  keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  and  rarely  le- 
sorting  to  land  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Even  in 
summer  small  flocks  of  scoters  may  generally  be  seen  in  the 
tideway  at  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  larger  British  rivers  or  in 
mid<hannel,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  these  flocks  are  so 
increased  as  to  number  thousands  of  individuals,  and  the  water 
often  looks  blikck  with  them.  A  second  species,  the  velvet- 
duck,  Oe.  fusca,  of  much  larger  size,  distinguished  by  a  white 
spot  under  each  eye  and  a  white  bar  on  each  wing,  is  far  less 
abundant  than  the  former,  but  examples  of  it  are  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  company  with  the  commoner  one,  and  it  too  has 
its  American  counterpart,  Oe,  velvelimi;  while  a  third,  only 
known  as  a  straggler  to  Europe,  the  surf-duck,  Oe.  perspicillala, 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  crown  and  another  on  the  nape,  and 
a  curiously  particoloured  bill,  is  a  not  uncommon  bird  in  North 
American  waters.  All  the  spedes  of  Oedemia,  like  most  other 
sea-ducks,  have  their  true  home  in  arctic  or  subarctic  countries, 
but  the  scoter  itself  is  said  to  breed  occasionally  in  Scotland 
(Zoologist,  ss.  p.  r867).  The  females  display  Uttle  of  the  deep 
sable  hue  that  characterizes  their  partners,  but  are  attired  in 
soot-colour,  varied,  especially  beneath,  with  brownish  white. 
The  flesh  of  all  these  birds  has  an  exceedingly  strong  taste,  and, 
after  much  controversy,  was  allowed  by  the  authorities  to 
rank  as  fish  in  the  ecclesiastical  dietary  (cf.  Groindorgc,  Traill 
de  I'origine  des  macreuscs,  Caen,  16S0;  and  Correspondence  of 
John  Ray,  Ray  Soc.  ed.,  p.  148).  (A.  N.) 

SCOTIA  (Gr.  nonk,  shadow  or  darkness),  in  architecture, 
a  concave  moulding  most  commonly  used  in  bases,  which  pro- 
jects a  deep  shadow  on  itself,  and  is  thereby  a  most  effective 
moulding  under  the  eye,  as  in  a  base.    (See  MoutoiNC.) 

■  In  the  former  caw  the  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  0.  Fr. 
Escoute,  and  that  from  the  Latin  auscuUare,  but  in  the  latter  from 
the  Dutch  Koet,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  extraction — cwtiar. 
The  Fr.  macrtuse,  possibly  from  Lat  macer,  indicating  a  bird  that 
may  be  eaten  ii  Lent  or  on  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Church,  is 
of  double  signification,  meaning  in  the  south  of  France  a  coot  and 
in  the  north  a  scoter.  By  the  wild-fowlera  of  parts  of  North  America 
Koters  are  commonly  called  coots. 
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SOOTUUn>,  the  name  given  in  modem  times  to  that  portion 
of  Great  Britain  which  Ues  north  of  the  English  boundary; 
it  also  comprises  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides  and  other  islands 
off  the  west  coast,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  off  the 
north  coast.  With  England  lying  to  the  south,  it  is  thus  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea.  It  Is  separated  from  England  by  the  Solway  Firth, 
the  Sark,  Scotsdyke(an  old  embankment  in  $5^*$'  ^-i  connecting 
the  Sark  with  the  Esk),  the  Eak  (for  one  mile),  the  Liddel,  the 
Kershope,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Tweed  and  a  small  area  known 
as  the  "  liberties  "  of  Berwick.  The  mainland  lies  between  58" 
40'  30'  (at  Dunnet  Head  in  Caithness)  and  54"  3&'  N.  (MuU 
of  Galloway  in  Wigtownshire),  and  i"  45*  32'  (Buchan  Ness  in 
Aberdeenshire)  and  6'  14'  W.  (Ardnamurdtan  Point  in  Argyll- 
shire). Including  the  islands,  however,  the  extreme  latitude 
north  is  60**  si'  30'  (Out  SUck  in  the  Shctlands)  and  the  extreme 
longitude  west  8**  35*  30'  (St  Kilda).  The  greatest  length  from 
Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  274  xn., 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Buchan  Ness  to  Applecross  in 
the  shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  154  m.,  but  from  Bonar  Bridge 
at  the  head  of  Dornoch  Firth  to  the  head  of  Loch  Broom  it  Is 
only  a6  m.  wide,  and  30  m.  from  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth 
to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde.  The  coast-line  isestlmated  at  2300  m., 
the  arms  of  the  sea  being  so  numerous  and  in  several  cases 
penetrating  so  far  inland  that  few  places  are  beyond  40  m.  from 
salt  water.  The  total  area  is  19,069,500  acres  or  29,796  sq.  m., 
exclusive  of  inland  waters  (about  608  sq.  m.),  the  forbore 
(about  498  sq.  m.)  and  tidal  water  (about  608  sq.  m.). 

The  name  Scotland  for  this  geographical  area  of  northern 
Britain  (the  Caledonia  of  the  ancients — a  name  still  poetically 
used  for  Scotland)  originated  in  the  nth  century,  when  (from 
the  tribe  of  Soots)  part  of  it  was  called  Scotia  (a  name  previously 
applied  to  what  is  now  Ireland);  and  the  name  of  Scotland 
became  established  in  the  xath  and  X3th  centuries.  The  name 
of  Britain  or  North  Britain  is  still  firmly  associated  with  Scot- 
land; thus  English  letters  are  generally  addressed,  e.g.  "  Edin- 
burgh, N.B.,*' i.e.  North  Britain;  and  Scottish  people  have  long 
objected  to  the  conventional  use  south  of  the  Tweed  of  the  word 
"  English,"  when  it  really  means  (as  they  correctly,  but  some- 
times rather  pedantically,  insist)  "  British." 

I.  Geogkaphy 

Physically,  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  geographical  regions 
— the  "  Highlands  "  (subdivided  by  Glen  More  into  the  North- 
western and  South-Eastern  Highlands);  the  Central  Plain  or 
"  Lowlands  "  (a  tract  of  south-westerly  to  north-easterly  trend, 
between  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  Girvan  to  Dunbar  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Dumbarton  to'  Stonehaven);  ajad  the  Southern 
Uplands. 

Th*  Highlands. — Nearly  all  this  region  is  lofty  proiind,  deeply 
trenched  with  valley*  and  sea  lochs.  The  only  considerable  low- 
lying  area  embraces  the  eastern  part  of  Abcrdetnshirc  and  the 
nortnem  parts  of  Banff,  Elgin  and  Nairn — tracts  which,  ethnologic- 
ally,  do  not  fall  within  Highland  territory.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
Moray  Firth  a  strip  of  level  land  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  hltls 
and  tne  aca.  while  the  county  of  Caithness,  occupying  a  wide  plain, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  bcl  ri.;  lo  the  Highlands.  Seen  from 
Strathmore  or  the  Firth  of  Clydt  1  he  Highlands  present  well-defined 
masses  of  hills  abruptly  rising  Ir  -m  the  Lowland  plains,  and  from 
any  of  the  western  islands  thcii  sea  front  rc-semblcs  a  v.T-t  r;L;;i].art 
indented  by  lochs  and  rising  to  a  uniform  level,  which  bin'r^iUf;  ijcre 
and  there  allows  glimpses  of  still  higher  summits  in  the  interior. 
The  Highland  hills  differ  from  a  mountain  chain  such  as  the  Alps  not 
merely  in  their  inferior  elevation  but  in  configuration  and  structure. 
They  are  made  up  of  a  successicn  of  more  or  less  parallel  confluent 
ridges,  having  in  the  main  a  trend  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
These  ridges  are  separated  by  longitudinal  and  furrowed  by  trans- 
verse valleys.  The  portions  of  the  ridge  thus  isolated  rise  into  what 
are  regarded  at  mountains,  though  thev  are  really  only  loftier  parts 
of  the  ridge,  along  which  indeed  the  geological  structure  is  continued. 
It  is  remarkable  now  the  average  level  of  the  summits  is  maintained. 
Viewed  from  near  at  hand  a  mountain  may  seem  to  tower  above  the 
surrounding  country,  but  from  a  distance  it  wilt  be  seen  not  to  rise 
much  above  the  general  uniformity  of  elevation.  There  arc  no 
gigantic  dominant  masses  obviously  due  to  special  terrestrial  dis- 
turbance. A  few  apparent  exceptions  occur  along  the  western 
seaboard  of  Sutherland,  in  Skye  and  elsewhere,  but  examination  of 
their  structure  at  once  explains  the  reason  of  their  prominence  and 


confirms  the  rule.  The  surface  of  the  H^laada  is  rugged.  The 
rocks  project  in  innumerable  bosses  and  crags,  which  roughen  the 
sides  and  crests  of  the  ridges.  The  shape  and^colour  of  these  rough- 
nesses depend  on  the  nature  of  the  underiying  rock.  Where  it  is 
hard  and  jointed,  weathering  into  large  quadrangular  Uocks,  the 
hMU  are  more  e^>eciaUy  distinguished  for  the  qpoarled  bossy  character 
of  their  declivities,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Ledi  and  the  heights  to  the 
north-east  of  it.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  decays  with 
smaller  debris,  the  hills  a&ume  smoother  contours,  as  in  the  slate 
hills  running  from  the  Kyles  of  Bute  to  Loch  Lomond.  But,  regarded 
broadly,  the  H^land  mountains  are  monuments  of  eroskm,  the 
relic  01  an  old  tableland,  the  upper  surface  and  former  incliuattons 
of  which  arc  shown  approxtmat^y  by  the  summits  of  the  existing 
masses  and  the  direction  of  the  chief  water-flows. 

The  Highlands  are  separated  into  two  completely  disconnected 
and  in  some  reH)ects  contfasted  r^;ions  by  the  depression  of  the 
Great  Glen,  extending  from  Loch  Lianbe  to  Inverness,  by  which  the 
ancient  plateau  was  severed.  In  the  north-western  section  the 
highest  ground  is  found  alone  the  Atlantic  coast,  mounting  steeply 
from  the  sea  to  an  average  height  of  2000  to  3000  ft.  The  watershed 
coosequcntly  keepe  close  to  the  western  seaboard,  and  indeed  in  some 

E laces  is  not  atxwe  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  From  these 
ills  which  catch  the  first  downpour  of  the  rains  from  the  ocean,  the 
ground  falls  eastward.  Numerous  eminences,  however,  prolong  the 
mountainous  features  to  the  North  Sea  and  south-eastward  to  Glen 
More.  The  difforence  of  the  general  level  on  the  two  udes  o(  the 
water-parting  is  reflected  in  the  leiwth  of  their  streams.  On  the  west 
the  drainage  emptitt  itself  into  the  Atlantic  after  flowing  only  a  very 
few  miles,  on  the  east  it  has  to  run  30  or  40  m.  At  the  head  of  Loch 
Nevis  the  western  stream  is  but  3  m.  long,  while  the  eastern  has 
a  course  of  eomc  18  m.  to  the  Great  Glen.  Throughout  tlie  north- 
western region  uniformity  of  features  characterizes  the  scenery, 
betokening  even  at  a  distance  the  genera!  monotony  of  structure. 
But  the  sameness  is  relieved  along  the  western  coast  of  the  shires  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross  and  Cromarty  by  groups  of  cones  and  stacks, 
and  farther  south  by  the  terraced  plateaus  and  abrupt  conical  hiUs 
of  Skye,  Rnm  and  Mttll. 

The  south-eastern  region  of  the  Highlands,  having  a  more  diversi- 
fied geological  structure,  offers  greater  variety  of  scenery.  Most  of 
the  valleys,  lakes  and  sea  lochs  run  in  a  south-westerly  and  north- 
easterly direction,  a  feature  strikingly  exhibited  in  west  Argyllshire. 
But  there  are  also  several  important  transverse  valleys,  those  of  the 
Garry  and  Tay  being  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The  water- 
shed, too,  is  somewhat  diifcrcnt.  It  first  strikes  caetwardsround  the 
head  of  Loch  Lagganand  then  swings  southwards,  pursuing  a  sinuous 
course  till  it  leaves  the  Highlands  on  the  cast  side  of  Loon  Lomond. 
The  streams  Bowing  westward,  however,  are  still  short,  while  those 
running  lo  the  nonh-cast,  cast  and  south-cast  have  long  courses  and 
drain  wide  areas.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  tne  configura- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  district  and  the  other  parts  of  this  region. 
in  tliat  area  the  Grampians  rise  into  wide  flat-topped  heights  or 
moors  often  more  than  3000,  and  in  a  few  places  exceeding  4000  ft. 
in  h<-ii;ht,  anri  h'"'i!nd(-'I  by  ^^teep  dcrlivitici  and  sometimes  by 
precipices,  b^-.n  hum  an  CLii;i_iice  on  th^ir  surface,  the  inference  is 
irresistible  that  these  plateaus  are  fragments  of  the  original  table> 
land,  trenched  into  segments  by  the  formation  of  the  (ongitudinal 
and  transverse  valleys.  Farther  to  the^  south-west,  in  the  shires 
of  Perth,  Inverness  and  Argyll,  they  give  place  to  the  ordinary 
hummocky  crested  ridgei  of  Highlana  scenery,  which,  however,  in 
Ben  Nevis  and  ^>nach  Beg  reach  a  height  of  over  j|000  ft. 

Besides  the  principal  tracts  of  low-lymg  ground  in  the  Highland 
ah.  a;T>  alluded  to,  tnen  occur  long  narrow  strips  of  flat  land  in  the 
more  important  valleys.  Most  of  the  straths  and  glens  have  a  floor 
of  detritus  which,  spread  out  between  the  bases  of  the  boundary  hilts, 
has  been  levelled  into  meadow  land  by  the  rivers  and  provides  almost 
the  sole  arable  ground  in  each  district. 

The  Ltnclands  of  Mid-Scotland,  or  the  Central  Plain,  constitute  a 
broad  depression  with  south-westerly  to  north-easteriv  trend  lying 
between  the  Highland  line  that  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Firth  a 
Oyde  to  Stonehaven  and  the  pastoral  uplands  that  stretch  from 
Girvan  to  Dunbar.  They  may  be  rceanlcd  as  a  long  trough  of 
younger  rocks  let  down  by  parallel  dislocations  between  the  older 
masses  to  the  south  and  north.  The  lowest  of  these  vounger  rocks 
arc  the  various  sedimcntar>'  and  volcanic  fflembere  of  the  Old  Red 
Saud^ioae.  Thuic  aic  (.ovcred  by  the  succesuve  formations  of  the 
Carboniferous  system.  The  total  thickness  of  both  these  Kfoupa  of 
rock  cannot  be  less  than  30,000  ft.,  and,  as  most  of  them  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  deposited  in  shallow  water,  they  could  only  have  been 
accumulated  during  a  prolonged  period  of  depression.  Tne  question 
arises  whether  this  depression  affected  only  the  area  of  the  midland 
valley,  or  extended  also  to  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south; 
and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  there  is  ground  for  the  inference  that« 
while  the  depression  had  itsmaximum  along  the  line  of  the  lowlands, 
it  also  involved  some  portion  at  least  of  the  high  grounds  on  either. 
side.  In  other  words,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
rocks,  though  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  broad  lowland  vaUeyv  crept 
also  over  some  part  of  the  bills  on  either  side,  where  a  few  outlien 
tell  of  their  former  extension.  The  central  Lowlands  are  thus  of 
great  geological  antiquity.  During  and  since  the  dcpoution  of  the 
rocks  that  underlie  them  the  tract  ha*  been  the  sceee  of  repeated 
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Wftestriat  disturbanc<?s.  Long  dislocations  ha\'e  sharply  defined  iti 
northern  and  southern  margins  Bv  other  franurcs  and  unequal 
mowntentsof  upheaval  or  dcprrs*;ion  pornonf^ol  the  older  rocks  have 
been  brought  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  younger,  and  areas  of  the 
younser  have  been  enclosed  by  the  older  On  the  whole,  these  dis- 
turbances Kive  followed  the  prevalent  north -casicrly  trend,  and  hertce 
a  K*ncral  ttcn^lency  may  be  observe*!  among  the  main  ridges  and 
valleys  to  run  in  that  direction  The  chains  ol  the  Ochil,  Sidlaw, 
Pencland,  Ri.-nfrcw.  Campsic  and  Fintry  Hills,  and  the  valleys  of  iHe 
Scrathmore..  I'irth  ol  Tay,  and  the  basin  ol  Midlothian  may  be  cited 
as  cxampler^.  But  the  dominant  cause  in  the  determination  of  (he 
topographic  il  prominences  an<l  depressions  of  the  district  has  been 
the  rclattvt-  har<)ness  and  softness  of  the  rocks.  Almost  all  the 
eminences  in  the  L,owIands  consist  of  hard  igneous  rocks,  forming  not 
only  chains  ol  hilU  such  as  those  just  mentioned  and  others  in  A^- 
shireand  Lanarkshire,  but  isolatca  crags  and  hills  like  those  on  winch 
stand  the  ca5^tles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  othcn>  conspicuous 
in  the  scenery  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians. 

Of  the  three  chief  valleys  in  the  central  Ijiwlands  two,  those  of  the 
Tay  and  thr  Forth,  descend  from  the  Highlands,  and  one,  that  of  the 
Clyde,  from  the  Southern  Uplands.  Though  on  the  whole  transverse, 
these  depressions  furnish  another  notable  example  of  that  indepcrtd- 
ence  of  geological  structure  already  referred  to. 

The  Southern  Uplands  extend  from  the  North  Channel  in  the  south- 
west to  St  Abb"s  Head  in  the  north-cast  and  form  a  well-defined  belt 
of  hilly  erotmd,  and  though  much  less  elevated  (their  highest  point 
is  2764  K.  alwve  the  sea)  than  the  Highlands,  rise  with  scarcely  loss 
abruptness  .ibove  the  lower  tracts  that  bound  them.  Their  norch- 
westem  marv^in  for  the  most  part  springs  boldly  above  the  fields  and 
moorlands  of  the  Central  Plain,  and  its  boundary  for  long  dis^tanccs 
continues  remarkably  straight.  On  the  south  and  south-east  their 
limits  in  general  arc  less  prominently  defined,  but  are  better  seen 
•«t  and  south-west  of  the  Nith  from  which  they  extend  to  the  sea 
and  Loch  R\'.in.  terminating  in  the  extreme  south-west  in  a  plateau 
of  which  th)-  l.)ltiest  point  is  little  over  1000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
Cheviots  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Uplands,  from  which  they  are 
separated  bv  Liddesdale  and  other  hollows  and  on  which  they  abut 
abruptly*  But  though  geologically  the  one  set  of  mountains  must 
be  separated  from  the  other,  geographically  it  is  convenient  to  include 
within  the  Southern  Uplands  the  whole  area  between  the  Central 
Plain  and  the  Border  A  survey  of  the  Uplands,  therefore,  presents 
in  succession  from  south-west  to  north-east  the  Kirkcudbri(jhi&hire 
and  Ayrshire  mountain  moors,  the  Lowthers,  the  Moffat  hills,  the 
Moorfoots  and  the  Lammermuirs.  Distinguished  especially  by  the 
■moothnesa  "f  their  surface,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  rolling  table- 
land or  moorland,  traversed  by  many  valleys  conducting  the 
drainage  to  the  sea.  This  character  is  well  observed  from  the  heights 
of  T*eedsmiiir.  Wide,  mossy  moors,  2000  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  level  as  a  racecourse,  spread  out  on  all  sides.  Their 
continuity,  however,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  valleys  separating 
tbem  into  detached  flat-topped  hills,  which  are  comparatively 
•ridom  marlced  by  precipices  ot  iiaked  rock.  Where  the  rock  projects 
it  more  usually  appears  in  low  crags  and  knolls,  from  which  long 
trails  of  Brey  or  purple  debris  descend  till  they  are  lost  among  the 
grass.  Hence,  besides  being  smooth,  the  uplands  are  remarkably 
verdant.  They'form  indeed  excellent  pasture-land,  while  the  alluvial 
flats  in  the  valleys  and  even  some  of  the  lower  slope?  are  fitted  for 
grain  and  men  crops. 

Thtsnniformitvoraspect  is  doubtless  traceable  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  kind  of  rocks  and  the  same  geological  structure.  The 
Silurian  greywackes  and  shales  that  underlie  almost  the  whole  <rf  the 
Uplands  weather  generally  into  small  angular  debris,  and  at  a 
tolerably  uniform  rate  of  disintegration.  But  slight  differences  may 
readily  be  detected  even  where  no  feature  interferes  noticeably  with 
the  monotony.  The  bands  of  massive  grit  and  coarse  greywacke, 
for  example,  break  up  into  larger  blocks  and  from  their  greater 
hardness  are  apt  to  project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  other 
softer  rocks.  Hence  ihcir  line  of  trend,  which  like  that  of  all  the  other 
strata  is  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  may  be  traced  from  hill  to  hill 
by  their  more  craggy  contours.  Only  in  the  higher  tracrs  are  there 
nigged  features  recalling  the  more  savage  character  of  Highland 
scenery.  In  the  heights  of  HartfctI  (2651  ft  )  and  Whitecoomb 
(2695).  whence  the  Clyde,  Tweed,  Annan,  and  MofTat  Water  descend, 
the  high  moorlands  have  been  scarped  into  gloomy  corries,  with  crags 
and  talus-slopes,  which  form  a  scries  of  landscapes  all  the  more 
striking  from  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  contrast  which  they  offer 
to  everything  around  tnem.  In  Galloway,  also,  the  highest  portions 
of  the  Uplands  have  acouired  a  ruggedness  and  witdness  more  like 
thc»e  of  the  Highlands  tnan  any  other  district  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. For  this,  however,  there  is  an  obvious  geological  reason.  In 
that  region  the  Silurinn  rocks  have  been  invaded  by  large  bosses  of 
granite  and  have  undergone  a  variable  amount  of  metamorphism 
which  has  in  some  places  altered  them  into  hard  crystalline  schists. 
These  various  rocky  masses,  pre^tcntlng  great  differences  in  their 
powers  of  resisting  decay,  have  yielded  unequally  to  diMntegration; 
the  harder  portions  project  in  rocky  knolls,  crags  and  cliffs,  while  the 
Kifter  parts  have  been  worn  down  Into  more  rfowing  outlines.  The 
highest  summit  in  the  south  of  Scotland— Mcmck  {2764  ft  ) — consists 
of  Silurian  strata  much  altered  b^  proximity  to  the  granite,  while 
the  rcM  of  the  inwe  prominent  heights  (all  in  Kirkcudbrighuhire) — 


Rinns  of  Kelts  (2668  ft.).  Caimsmulr  of  Carsphaim  (2612),  and 
Cairnsmorc  of  Fleet  (233*)— are  formed  of  granite 

The  watershed  of  the  Southern  Uplands  is  rtf  much  interest  in 
relation  to  ihcir  geological  history  It  runs  from  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Ryan  in  a  sinuous  north-easterly  direction,  keeping  near  the 
northern  limit  of  the  region  till  it  reaches  the  basin  ol  the  Nith. 
where  it  quits  the  Uplands  altogether,  descends  into  the  lowlands  of 
Ayrshire,  and.  after  circling  round  the  headwaters  of  the  Nith, 
strikes  south-eastwards  across  half  the  breadth  of  the  Uplands, 
then  sweeps  north  and  eastwards  between  the  basins  of  the  Clyde, 
Tweed  and  Annan,  and  then  through  the  moors  that  surround 
the  sources  of  the  Ettrick.  Tevioi  and  Jed.  into  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Here  again  the  longest  slope  is  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Tweed 
bears  the  whole  drainage  of  that  side  into  the  sea.  Although  the 
rocks  throughout  the  Southern  Uplands  have  a  persistent  north- 
easterly and  south-westerly  strike,  and  though  this  trend  is  apparent 
in  the  bands  of  more  rugged  hills  that  mark  the  outcrop  of  hard  grits 
and  greywackes,  ncvertheh>ss  geohigical  structure  has  been  much 
less  effective  in  determining  the  lines  of  ridge  and  valley  than  in  the 
flighlands.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed,  in  Dumfries- 
shire and  Calloway,  the  valleys  run  generally  transversely  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  But  in  the  eastern  naif  of  the  Uplands 
the  valk<ys  do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground  underneath. 

Chartuteristic  fta/nrw.— Though  Scotland  is  pre-eminently  a 
"  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,  yet  its  leading  physical  features 
are  not  the  lofty  ridges  carved  out  of  the  primeval  plateau  YMMoya, 
— apparently  thcdominant  characteristic — but  the  valleys  ^^ 
which  have  been  opened  through  them  by  the  agencies  ol  water  and 
weather,  and  which  are  therefore  its  fundamental  topographical 
element.  The  longitudinal  valleys,  which  run  in  the  same  general 
direction  aa  the  ndges — that  is,  north-e.ist  and  south-west — have 
had  their  trend  defined  by  geological  structure,  such  as  a  line  of 
dislocation  (the  Great  Glen),  or  the  plications  of  the  rocks  (Lochs 
Ericht,  Tay  and  Awe,  and  most  of  the  sea  lochs  of  Arg>IIahire). 
The  transverse  valleys  run  north-west  or  south-east  and  are  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  geological  structure.  The  valley  of  the 
Garry  and  Tay  crosses  the  strike  of  all  the  Highland  rocks,  traverses 
the  pr*ai  fault  on  ihc  Highland  border,  and  finally  breaks  through 
thech.unol  llubMLiw  Ilillsat  Perth.  Tlic  valley  of  the  Clyde  crosses 
the  strike  of  the  Silurian  folds  in  thcSoulhern  Uplands,  the  boundary 
fault,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Old  Red  Sand'-tone,  and  pursues  its  north- 
westerly course  across  the  abundant  and  cftcn  powerful  dislocations 
of  the  Carboniferous  -  \  tcm. 

The  crumpling  of  1 1  r  earth's  crust  which  folded  the  rocks  of  the 
Highlands  and  Souiliern  Uplands  probably  upraised  above  the  sea 
a  scries  of  longitudinal  ridgcfl  having  a  general  ncrth-casterly 
direction.  The  earliest  rain  that  fell  upon  these  ridges  would  run 
off  them,  first  in  transverse  watercourses  down  each  short  slope,  and 
then  in  longitudinal  depressions  wherever  such  had  been  formed 
during  the  terrestrial  disturbance.  Afterwards  the  pathways  of 
the  streams  would  be  gradually  deepened  and  widened  into  valleys. 
Hence  the  valleys  arc  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  mountains  that 
flank  them.  The  mountains  in  fact  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  original 
bulk  of  the  land  in  proportion  as  the  valleys  have  been  excavated. 
The  denudation  would  continue  so  long  as  the  ground  stood  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  but  there  have  been  prolonged  periods  of  de- 
pression, when  the  ground,  instead  of  being  enxfed,  lay  below  the 
sea-level  and  waf  buried  sometimes  under  thousands  of  feet  of 
accumulated  sediment,  which  completely  filled  up  and  obliterated 
the  previous  drainage-lines.  When  the  land  reappeared  a  new  series 
of  valleys  would  at  once  begin  to  be  eroded;  and  the  subsequent 
degradation  ol  these  overlying  sediments  might  reveal  portions  of  the 
older  topography,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Ckn,  Lauderdale,  and 
other  ancient  valleys-  But  the  new  drainage-lines  have  usually  httic 
or  no  reference  to  the  old  ones.  Determined  by  the  inequalities  of 
surface  of  the  ovcriying  mantle  of  sedimentary  matfrial,  they  would 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  rocks  lying 
below  that  mantle.  Slowly  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  land, 
they  might  eventually  reach  the  elder  rocks,  but  they  would  keep 
in  these  the  lines  of  valley  that  they  had  followed  in  the  overlying 
deposits.  In  process  of  time  the  whole  of  these  deposits  might  be 
denuded  from  the  area,  and  there  might  even  remain  no  trace  of  the 
younger  formations  on  which  the  valleys  began  and  which  guided  theif 
excavation.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  striking  independ- 
ence of  geological  structure  exhibited  by  the  T^vcd  and  the  Niih. 

Among  the  valleys  certain  prevailing  characteristics  have  been 
recognized  in  their  popular  names.  Straths  arc  broad  expanses  of  low 
ground  between  bounding  hills  and  are  usually  traversed  by  one  main 
stream  and  its  tributanes — e.g.  Strath  Tay,  Strath  Spey,  Strath 
Conon.  This  name,  however,  fias  also  been  applied  to  wide  tracts 
of  lowland  which  embrace  portions  of  several  valleys,  but  are 
defined  by  lines  of  heights  on  each  side;  the  best  example  is  afforded 
by  Sirathmore — the  "  Great  Strath  " — between  the  soiJthern  margin 
of  the  Highlands  and  the  line  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  This  long  and  wide 
depression,  though  it  looks  like  one  great  valley,  strictly  speaking 
includes  portions  of  the  valleys  of  tlie  Tay,  Isia,  North  Esk  ana 
South  Est.  all  of  which  cross  it.  EI«where  in  central  Scotland  stKh 
a  wide  depression  is  known  as  a  kowe,  as  in  the  Howe  of  Fife  between 
the  Ochil  and  Lomond  Hills.   A  gira  is  a  narrower  and  steeper-sided 
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valley  than  a  strath,  though  the  names  have  not  always  been  applied 
with  diKrimination.  Most  o(  the  Highland  valtevs  arc  true  elens, 
deocoe  being  the  best-known  cxani(ue.  The  hills  rise  rapidly  on 
each  side^  sometimes  in  gras^  slopes,  sometimes  io  rocky  bosses  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  white  the  bottom  is  occupied  by  a  lake.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland  the  larger  streams  flow  in  wide  open  valleys  called 
dales,  as  in  Clvdcsdale,  Twecddale,  Teviotdatc,  Liddesdale,  Eskdale, 
Nithsdale.  The  strips  of  alluvial  land  bordering  a  river,  arc  known 
as  kaughs,  and  where  in  estuaries  they  expand  into  wide  plains  they 
are  termed  carses.  The  carses  of  the  rortli  extend  seawards  as  far  as 
Bo'ne&s  and  consbt  chiefly  of  raised  beaches.  The  Carse  of  Cowrie 
is  the  strip  of  low  ground  intervening  between  ths  Firth  of  Tay  aad 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.    Brae  signifies  the  steep  bank  of  a  river*  and  so 


any  slope  or  hill-side. 
River-gorges  are  < 
Io  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  they  are  particularly  prominent  where 


River-gorges  arc  characteristic  features  in  many  of  the  valleys. 


that  formation  has  lain  in  the  pathway  o^  the  streams 
sweeping  down  from  the  Highlands.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Moray  Firth  some  fine  examples  may  be  seen  on  the  Nairn 
and  Findhom,  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cromarty  Firth  some  of 
the  small  streams  descending  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  cast  ci 
the  shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  have  cut  out  defiles  in  the  Con- 
glomerates, remarkable  for  their  depth  and  narrowness.  Towards  the 
south  margin  of  the  Highlands  notable  instances  of  true  canyons  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  are  to  be  seen  where  the  Ula  and  North  Esk  enter 
that  formation.  The  well-known  ^orge  in  which  the  Falls  of  Clyde 
are  situated  is  the  best  example  m  the  Lowlands.  (For  the  chief 
rivers  see  the  separate  articles  on  them,  and  also  the  section  on  the 
physical  features  in  the  article  on  the  different  shires  of  Scotland.) 

The  topoj^raphy  of  the  country  being  the  result  of  prolonged 
denudation,  It  b  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  oldest  surfaces  likely  to 
-y  f  be  preserved  are  portions  of  some  of  the  platforms  of 
mouatala  erosion  successively  established  by  the  wearing  down  of 
am4ttL  '^  \3^nA  to  the  sca-lcvel.  Relics  of  these  platforms  occur 
both  in  the  Highlands  and  among  the  Southern  Uplands. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  flat-topped  moorlands  which 
in  the  eastern  Grampians  reach  heights  of  3000  to  4000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  most  familiar  example  perhaps  is  the  top  of  Lochnagar, 
where,  at  the  level  of  3500  ft.^  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  broad 
undulatiiij^  moor,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  sloping  gently 
towards  Glen  Muick  and  terminating  on  the  north  m  a  range  of 
granite  precipices.  The  top  of  Ben  Macdhui  stands  upon  nearly  a 
square  mile  of^moorcxctK^ling  4000  ft.  in  elevation.  These  mountains 
lie  within  granite  areas;  but  not  less  striking  examples  may  be  found 
among  the  schists.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen  Clova  and 
Glen  Isla,  for  instance,  sweep  upwards  into  a  broad  moor  some  3000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  more  prominent  parts  of  which  have  received 
special  names — Driesh.  Mayar,  Tom  Uuidhe,  Tolmount,  Cairn  na 
Glasha.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  sav  that  there  is 
more  level  ground  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains  than  in  areas  of 
corresponding  sire  in  the  valleys  below.  _  That  these  hich  plateaus 
are  planes  of  erosion  is  shown  by  their  independence  of  geological 
structure,  the  upturned  edges  of  the  vertical  and  conioned  schists 
having  been  abruptly  ^orn  ofT  and  the  granite  having  bcvn  wasted 
and  levelled  along  its  exposed  surface.  Among  the  Southern  Up- 
lands exist  traces  of  a  similar  tableland  of  erosion.  The  top  of  Broad 
Law  on  the  confines  of  Peeblesshire  and  Selkirkshire,  for  example,  is 
a  bvel  moor  comprising  between  300  and  400  acres  above  the  contour 
line  of  2500  ft.  and  lying  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  greatly 
denuded  Silurian  grits  and  shales.  An  instructive  example  of  the 
similar  destruction  of  a  much  younger  platform  is  to  be  found  in  the 
terraced  plateaus  of  Skye,  Eigg.  Canna,  Muck,  MuU  and  Morven, 
which  arc  portions  of  what  was  probably  originally  a  continuous 
plain  of  basalt-  Though  dating  back  only  to  older  Tertiary  time, 
this  plain  has  been  so  deeply  trenched  by  the  forces  of  denudation 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  mere  scattered  fragments.  Thousands 
of  feet  of  basalt  have  been  worn  away  from  many  parts  of  its  surface; 
deep  and  wide  valleys  have  been  carved  out  of  it ;  and  so  enormously 
has  it  been  wasted,  that  it  has  been  almost  entirety  stripped  from 
wide  tracts  which  it  formerjy  covered  and  where  only  scattered 
outliers  remain  to  prove  that  it  once  existed. 

It  is  curious  that  broad  llat-topped  mountains  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  Traced  westwards,  these 
forms  gradually  give  place  to  narrow  ridges  and  crests.  No  contrast, 
for  instance,  can  be  greater  than  that  between  the  wide  elevated 
moors  of  the  eastern  Grampians,  and  the  crested  ridges  of  western 
Inverness-shire  and  Argyllshire — Loch  Houm,  Glen  Nevis,  Glencoe — 
or  that  between  the  broad  uplands  of  Pecbk^sshire  arid  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  Galloway.  Geological  structure  alone  will  not 
account  for  these  contnists.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  mainly 
in  differences  of  rainfall.  The  western  mountains,  exposed  to  the 
fierce  lash  of  the  Atlantic  rains,  sustain  the  heaviest  and  most  constant 
precipitation.  Their  sides  are  seamed  with  torrents  which  tear  down 
the  solid  rock  and  sweep  its  detritus  into  the  glens  and  sea  lochs.  The 
eastern  hctghts.on  the  other  hand ,expericncea  smaller  rainfall  and  con- 
sequently a  diminished  rate  of  erosion.  Nodoubt,  too.  the  preponder- 
ance of  rainfall  in  the  west  has  persisted  for  an  enormous  period. 

Regarding  the  existing  flat-topF>ed  heights  among  the  eastern 
Grampians  as  remnants  of  what  was  once  the  general  character  erf  the 
•urface.  we  can  trace  every  step  in  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
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tableland  and  in  the  fomuttwi  of  the  0u»t  rug|Hsd  and  nunt  todi- 
vidualizcd  forms  of  isolated  mountain.  In  fact,  in  journeying  west- 
wards across  the  tops  of  the  Highland  mountains  we  pass,  as  it  were* 
over  succesuve  stages  m  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Highland  scenery. 
The  oldest  types  of  form  lie  on  the  east  side  and  the  newest  on  the 
west.  From  the  larger  fragments  of  the  denuded  tablelaad  we 
advance  to  ridges  with  narrow  tops,  which  pass  by  degrees  into 
sharp  rugged  crests.  The  ridges,  too,  are  more  and  more  trenched 
until  they  become  ^rotnra  of  detached  hills  or  mountains,  in  the 
progress  of  this  erosion  full  scope  has  been  afforded  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  form  by  variation  in  geologk:al  structure.  Each  rid^  arwl 
mountain  has  been  cut  into  its  shape  by  denudation,  but  its  outlines 
have  been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  yielded  to  decay  Every  distinct  variety  of  rock 
has  impressed  its  own  character  upon  the  landscape.  Hence,  amid 
the  monotonous  succession  of  ridge  beyond  ridge  and  valley  after 
valley,  diversity  of  detail  has  resulted  from  the  varying  composition 
and  grouping  of  the  rocks. 

The  process  bv  which  the  ancient  tablelands  have  been  trenched 
into  valleys  and  confluent  ridges  is  most  instructively  displayed 
among  the  higher  mountains,  where  erosion  proceeds  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace.  The  long  screes  or  talus-slopes  at  the  foot  of  every  crag 
and  Cliff  bear  witness  to  the  continual  waste-  The  headwaters  of  a 
river  cut  into  the  slopes  of  the  parent  hill.    Each  valley  is  conse- 

auently  lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  mountain  from  which  it 
cscendst  Where  a  number  of  small  torrents  converge  in  a  steep 
mountain  recess,  they  cut  out  a  crescent -shaped  hollow  or  hall- 
cauldron,  which  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  known  as  a  corrie.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  convergent  action  of  the  streams  has  beca 
the  sole  agency  in  the  erosion  of  these  striking  cavities,  or  whether 
snow  and  glacicr-icc  have  had  a  share  in  the  work.  No  feature  in 
Highland  scenery  is  more  characteristic  than  the  corries,  and  in  none 
can  the  influence  of  geological  suucture  be  better  understood. 
Usually  the  upper  part  of  a  corrie  is  formed  by  a  crescent  of  naked 
rock,  from  which  long  trails  of  debris  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow.  Every  distinct  variety  of  rock  has  iu  own  type  of  corrie, 
the  peculiarities  being  marked  both  in  the  details  of  the  upp«-  cHfle 
and  crags,  and  in  the  amount,  form  and  colour  of  the  screes.  The 
Scottish  corries  have  been  occupied  by  glaciers.  Hence  their 
bottoms  are  generally  ice-warn  or  strewn  over  with  moraine  stuff. 
Sometimes  a  small  tarn  fills  up  the  bottom,  ponded  back  bv  a 
moraine.  It  is  in  such  localities  that  we  can  hot  obaerve  the  last 
relics  of  the  glaciers  that  once  overspread  the  country.  Among  these 
hijjh  grounds  also  ihe  gradual  narrowing  of  ridges  into  sharp,  narrow. 
kmfe-edged  crests  and  the  lowering  of  these  into  cols  or  passes  can 
be  admirably  studied.  Where  two  glens  begin  opposite  to  each  other 
on  the  same  ridge,  their  corries  are  gradually  cut  back  until  only  a 
sharp  crest  separates  them.  This  crest,  attacked  on  each  front  and 
along  the  summit,  is  k>wered  with  comparative  rapidity,  until  merely 
a  low  col  or  pbss  may  scpdrate  the  heads  of  the  two  glens.  The  various 
stages  in  this  kind  of  oemolition  are  best  seen  wIktc  the  underlying 
rock  is  of  granite  or  similarly  tough  material,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  apt  to  be  split  and  splintered  by  means  of  its  numerous  transverse 
joints.  The  granite  mountainsof  Arran  furnish  excellent  illustrations. 
Where  a  rock  yields  to  weather  with  considerable  uniformity  in  all 
directions  it  is  likely  to  assume  conical Jorms  in  the  progress  of  denu- 
dation. Sometimes  this  uniformity  is  attained  by  a  general  dis- 
integration of  the  rock  into  fine  debris,  which  rolls  down  tne  slopes  in 
long  screes.  In  other  cases  it  is  secured  by  the  intersection  of  joints, 
whereby  a  rock,  in  Itself  hard  and  durable,  is  divided  into  small 
angular  blocks,  which  are  separated  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
and  slide  down  the  declivities.  In  many  instances  the  beginning  of 
the  formation  of  a  cone  may  be  detected  on  ridges  which  have  been 
deeply  trenched  by  valleys.  The  smaller  isolatra  portions,  attacked 
on  all  sides,  have  broken  up  under  weather.  Layer  after  layer  has 
been  stripped  from  their  sides,  and  the  flat  or  rounded  top  has  been 
narrowed  until  it  has  now  become  the  apex  of  a  cone.  The  mountain 
Schieholtlon  (3547  ft.)  is  an  instance  of  a  cone  not  yet  freed  from  its 
parent  ridge.  Occasionally  a  ridge  has  been  carvra  into  a  scries  of 
cones  united  at  their  ba.scs,  as  in  the  chain  of  the  Pentland  Hilts. 
A  further  stage  in  denudation  brings  us  to  isolated  groups  of  cones 
completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  rocks  among  which  ihcy 
once  lay  buried.  Such  groups  may  be  carved  out  of  a  continuous 
band  of  rock  extending  mto  the  regions  beyond.  The  Paps  of  Jura, 
for  instance,  rise  out  of  a  long  belt  of  quartzite  which  stretches 
through  the  islands  of  Islay,  Jura  and  bcarba.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  groups  point  to  the  existence  of  some  boss  of  rock  of 
greater  durability  than  those  in  the  immediate  neightxiurhood,  as  in 
the  Cuchullins  and  Red  Hills  of  Skye  and  the  group  of  granite  cones 
of  Ben  Loyal,  Sutherland.  The  most  impressive  form  of  solitary  cone 
is  that  wherein  after  vast  denudation  a  thick  overlying  formation  has 
been  reduced  to  a  sinnle  outlier,  such  as  Morven  in  Caithness,  the 
two  BensGriam  in  Sutherland,  and  still  more  strikingly,  the  pyramids 
of  red  sandstone  on  the  western  margin  of  the  shires  of  Suttierland 
and  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  hcnizontal  stratification  of  some  of 
these  masses  gives  them  a  curiously  architectural  aspect,  further 
increased  by  the  effect  of  the  numerous  vertical  joints  by  which  the 
rock  is  clett  into  buttresses  and  recesses  along  the  fronts  of  the 
preclpiceBand  into  pinnacles  and  finials  along  the  summits.  Solitary 
or  grouped  pyramids  of  red  sandstone  between  3009  and  4000  ft. 
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cbove  the  sea  are  mere  renuantt  ofaccntinunus^iectof  red  sand- 
atone  that  once  spread  far  and  wide  over  ihc  western  Highlands. 

Stratified  rocks  when  they,  have  not  been  much  disturbed  from 
their  originai  approximate  horizontality  wcattier  inio  escarpments. 
Such  dins  may  run  for  many  miles  across  a  country,  rising  one  above 
another  into  lofty  tenaced  hills.  In  Scotland  the  rocks  have  been 
■o  dislocated  and  disturbed  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  continuous 
escarpments,  and  this  form  of  rock-scenery  is  consequently  almost 
entii«ly  ^laent.  except  locally  and  for  the  most  part  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale.  The  most  extenuvf  Scottit^h  escarpments  arc 
found  among  the  igneous  rocks.  Where  lava  has  been  piled  up  iti 
successive  nearly  horizontal  sheets,  with  occasional  layers  of  turf  or 
other  softer  rock  between  them,  it  offers  cimdiuons  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  formation  of  escarpments,  as  in  the  wide  basalt  plateaus 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  Carboniferous  lavas  of  the  Campsie  and 
Fintry  Hills  and  of  the  south  of  Dumfriesshirt  and  Roxburghshire 
likewise  rise  in  lines  of  bold  escarpment. 

The  lakes  and  water-basins  may  be  cUs.sified  in  four  groups,  each 
-^-^  with  its  own  peculiar  scenery  and  distinct  mode  of  origin— 

^^  JO  8^"  lakes,  {2)  rock-tarns,  (3)  moraine-tarns,  (4)  lakes 

of  the  plains. 

I.  Glen  laketan  those  which  occupy  portions  of  glens.  They  are 
depressions  in  the  valleys,  not  due  to  local  heaping  up  of  detritus, 
but  true  rock-basins,  often  of  great  depth.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  theirmodeof  origin.butit  is  probable  (hey  were  caused 
by  the  erosive  action  of  ice,  since  glaciers  occupied  the  glens  where 
they  occur  and  wore  down  the  rocks  along  the  sides  and  lH»ttom: 
but  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  in  this  theory  whether  ice  could  have 
eroded  the  deepest  of  the  hollows.  In  any  circunistances  the  lakes 
must  be  of  recent  geolwical  date.  Any  such  basins  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  folding  of  the  crystalline  schists  would  have  been  filled 
up  and  effaced  long  ago.  Indeed,  so  rapid  Is  the  in6lling  by  the 
torrents  which  sweep  down  detritus  from  the  surroundmg  heights 
that  even  the  existing  lakes  are  visibly  diminishing.  Glen  lakes  arc 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  western  half  of  ihe  Highlands,  where 
they  form  the  larcest  sheets  of  fresh  water.  Hardly  any  lakes  arc  to 
be  seen  east  of  a  fine  drawn  from  Inverness  to  Perth.  West  of  that 
line,  however,  they  abound  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  trans- 
verse valleys.  The  most  remarkable  line  of  them  is  that  which  fills 
up  much  of  the  Great  Glen,  Loch  Ncsslxing  the  largest.  Other  im- 
portant longitudinal  lakes  are  Lochs  Tay,  Awe,  Ericht  and  Shiel. 
The  most  picturesque  glen  lakes,  however,  lie  in  transverse  valleys. 
which  being  cut  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  present  greater  variety 
and,  usually,  abruptness  of  outline.  Lodis  Lomond,  Katrine  and 
Lubnaigin  the  southern  Highlands,  and  Lochs  Marecand  More  in  the 
north,  are  conspicuous  examples. 

2.  Rock-tarns  are  small  lafccs  tying  in  rock-basins  on  the  sides  of 
mountains  or  the  summits  of  ridges,  and  en  rocky  plateaus  or  plains- 
Unlike  glen  lakes,  they  have  no  necessarj.  dependence  upon  lines  of 
valley,  but  arc  scattered  as  it  were  broadcast,  and  arc  by  far  ihe 
most  abundant  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  Dispersed  overall  parts  of  ihe 
western  Highlands,  they  arc  most  numerous  in  the  north-west. 
especially  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  in  the  west  of  the  shires  of  Ro$& 
and  Cromarty  and  Sutherland,  whert  the  surface  of  the  Archcan 
gneiss  is  so  tnickly  sprinkled  with  them  that  many  tracts  consist 
nearly  as  much  of  water  as  of  land.  Tht-y  almost  invariably  lie  on 
Strongly  ice-worn  platforms  of  rock,  and  are  obviously  hollows 
produced  by  the  gouging  action  of  the  dieets  of  land-ice  by  which 
Ihe  general  glaciation  of  the  country  was  affected.  In  the  Southern 
Uplands,  owing  to  the  greater  softness  and  uniformity  of  texture  of 
the  rocks,  rock-tarns  are  comparatively'  infrequent,  except  in 
GaHoway,  where  the  protrusion  of  granhe  and  its  associated  meta- 
morphism  have  reproduced  Highland  conditions  of  rock-structure. 
In  the  rocky  hilt-ranges  of  the  Central  Plain  rock-tarns  occasionally 
make  their  appearance. 

3.  Moraine-lams — small  sheets  of  water  ponded  back  by  some 
of  the  last  moraines  shed  by  the  retrealina  glaciers— arc  confined  to 
the  more  mountainous  tracts.  Among  Ihe  Southern  Uplands  the 
best-known  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the  wild  and  lonely 
Loch  Skene,  lying  in  a  recess  of  whitccooinb  at  the  head  of  Moffat 
Water  Others  arc  sprinkled  over  the  higtier  parts  of  the  valleys  in 
Calloway.  None  occurs  in  ihc  Central  Plain.  In  the  Highlands  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  nestling  in  the  bottoms  of  ihe  corries. 
In  ihc  north-western  counties,  where  the  glaciers  continued  longest 
lo  descend  to  the  sea-!c\'cl,  lakes  retained  by  moraine-barriers  may 
be  found  very  little  above  the  sea. 

^.  The  Lakes  of  the  Plains  lie  in  hollows  of  the  glacial  detritus 
whxh  is  strewn  so  thickly  over  the  lower  pronnds.  As  these  hollows 
were  caused  by  original  irregular  deposition  rather  than  by  erosion, 
they  have  no  mtimate  relation  to  the  pnsent  drainagc-lincs.  The 
bkes  vary  in  size  from  mere  pools^to  shetrs  of  water  several  square 
miles  in  area.  As  a  rule  they  are  shallow  in  pro|X)rtion  to  their 
extent  and  surface.  They  were  once  more  numerous  than  they  are 
now,  but  some  hove  disappeared  through  natural  causes  and  others 
have  been  drained.  The  largest  sheets  of  fre^h  water  in  the  Low- 
lands are  lakes  of  the  plains  as  Loch  Leven  and  the  Lake  of  Menteiih. 

The  eastern  and  western  seaboards  ptiscni  a  sinKuUr  contract. 
The  eastern  i%  mdcnted  by  a  series  of  brnad  arms  of  the  m-j— the 
fcrths  of  Fnrth  and  Tay.  Moray  and  Dornovh  firths,— but  is  otherwist 
ivlatively  unbroken.    The  land  slopes  grntly  to  the  sea  or  to  the 


edge  of  cliffs  that  nave  been  cut  back  by  the  waves.    The  shores  are 

for  the  most  part  low,  with  few  inlands  in  front  of  them,  and  culti- 
vation comes  down  almost  to  the  tide-line.  The  western  c^mmt 
side,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  end  lo  end  intersected  with  umt' 
long  narrow  sea  lochs  or  fjords.    The  land  shelves  down  ' 

rapidly  into  the  sea  and  Is  fronted  by  chains  and  groups  of  islands. 
The  explanation  of  this  contrast  must  be  sought  in  geological 
structure.  The  west  side,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  more  deeply 
eroded  than  the  eastern.  The  glens  are  more  numerous  there  and  on 
the  whole  deepcrand  narrower.  Many  of  them  arc  prol  )nged  under 
the  sea;  in  other  words,  the  narrow  deep  fjords  arc  seaward  con- 
tinuations of  the  glens.  The  presence  of  the  sea  in  the:i  fjords  is  an 
accident.  If  they  could  Ije  raised  out  of  the  9ea  they  \\(iuld  become 
glens,  with  lakes  filling  their  deeper  portions.  That  tliis  has  been 
their  history  hardly  admits  of  question.  They  arc  sutmterged  land- 
valleys,  and  as  they  run  down  the  whole  western  co.^^I  they  show 
that  this  side  has  subsided  to  a  considerable  depth  bcncuh  its  former 
level.  The  Scottish  sea  lorhs  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
those  of  western  Ireland  and  Norway.  The  whole  ol  this  north- 
western  coast-line  o(  Europe  bears  witness  to  recent  submergence. 
The  bed  of  the  North  Sea.  which  at  no  distant  date  in  geological 
history  was  a  land  surface  across  which  plants  and  anim  its  migrated 
freely  into  Great  Britain,  sank  beneath  the  sea-levi  I,  while  the 
Atlantic  advanced  upon  the  western  margin  of  the  ufttinent  and 
filled  the  seaward  ends  of  what  had  previously  been  \.illeys  open  to 
the  sun.  In  this  view  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides  wi-re  formerly 
one  with  themselves  and  the  mainland,  and  the  western  isle*  therefore 
are  truly  grouped  with  the  Highland  province  of  Scotland.  Nearly 
the  whole  coast-line  is  rocky.  On  the  east  indeed,  the  shores  of  the 
cstuariesarc  generally  low,  but  the  land  between  the  mouths  of  these 
inlets  is  more  or  less  precipitous.  On  the  west  the  coast  is  mostly 
either  a  steep  rocky  declivity  or  a  soa-wall,  though  sirlps  of  lower 
ground  are  found  in  the  bays.  The  cliffs  vary  in  character  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock.  At  Cape  Wrath,  precipices  500  ft.  high 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  Archcan  gneiss.  The  varying  texture  of 
this  rock,  its  irregular  foliation  and  jointing,  and  its  ramifying  vciiis 
of  pegmatite  give  it  very  unequal  powers  ol  resistance.  Here  it 
projects  in  irregular  bastions  and  buttresses,  there  relirtts  into  deep 
recesses  and  tunnels,  but  shows  everywhere  a  ruRgcdncJs  of  aspect 
eminently  characteristic.  In  striking  contrast  lo  these  precipices  are 
those  of  the  Cambrian  red  sandstone  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  Vast 
vertical  walls  of  rock  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  600  ft.,  cut  by  their 
perpendicular  joints  into  quadrangular  piers  and  projections,  some 
of  which  stand  out  alone  as  cathedral-like  Islets  in  front  of  the  main 
cliff.  The  sombre  colouring  is  relieved  by  vegetation  along  the  edges 
of  the  nearly  flat  beds  which  projcrt  like  great  cornices  and  serve  as 
nesting-places  for  sea-fowl.  On  the  west  the  most  uotable  cliffs 
south  of  those  of  Cape  Wrath  and  the  Cambrian  >:  idstoncs  of 
Sutherland  are  to  be  found  among  the  bas.1l tic  islands,  p.irticularly  in 
Skyc,  where  a  magnificent  range  of  precipices  rising  to  lOOO  ft. 
bounds  the  western  coastline.  However,  the  highest  cliffs  are  found 
among  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  The  sea-wall  of  Foula.  in 
Shetland,  and  the  western  front  of  Hoy.  in  Orkney,  rise  like  walls  to 
heights  of  1 100  or  lioo  ft.  Caithness  is  one  wide  moor,  terminating 
almost  everywhere  seaward  in  a  range  of  precipices  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  Along  the  eastern  coast  most  of  the  cliffs  arc  formed  of 
rocks  belonging  to  thii  formation.  Beginning. at  Stonehaven,  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  precipice  varj-ing  up  to  200  ft.  in  hebht  runs 
to  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  On  the  cast  the  Southern 
Uplands  plunge  abruptly  into  the  sea  near  St  Abb's  Head  in  a  noble 
range  of  precipices  joo  to  500  ft.  in  height,  and  on  the  west  terminate 
in  a  long  broken  line  of  sea-wall,  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Ryan,  extends  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  reappears  again  in  the 
southern  headlands  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright.  Among  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  Scottish  sea-cliffs  are  the  numerous 
stacks  or  columns  of  rock  which  during  the  demolition  and  cutting- 
back  of  the  orecipices  have  been  isolatc<l  and  left  standing  amidst 
the  waves.  These  remnants  attain  their  most  colossal  size  and  height 
on  the  cliffs  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Thus  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  in 
Orkney  is  a  huge  column  of  yellow  sandstone  between  AOO  and 
500  ft.  high,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  north.  Tne  coast 
of  Caithness  abounds  in  outstanding  pillars  and  obelisks  of  flagstone. 
The  low  shores  on  the  west  coast  are  frequently  occupied  by  sand- 
dunes,  as  on  the  western  mar^m  of  North  and  South  Hist,  and  w 
many  bays  from  the  north  of  Sutherland  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
They  arc  more  abundant  on  the  cast  coast,  however,  c:^IKcially  on  Ihc 
shores  of  Aberdeenshire,  between  the  mouths  of  ihe  two  Esks  in 
Forfarsihire.  on  both  sid-js  of  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  at 
various  places  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Raised  sea-be.i<  hcs  likewise 
play  a  pan  in  thecoast  scenery.  These  alluvial  terraces  form  a  strip 
of  low  feriilc  land  between  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  the  rising  ground 
of  the  interior,  and  among  the  western  fiords  sometinn  supply  the 
only  arable  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  their  flat  t^icn  surfaces 
presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  brown  and  barren  niu^irs  that  rise 
from  them.  Most  of  the  seaport  towns  staiul  upon  platforms  of 
raised  beach.  Considerable  de[)osits  of  mud,  silt  and  sand  are  ac- 
cunn-l.uing  in  many  of  the  estuaries.  In  the  Tay.  Forih  and  Clyde. 
whore  impon.'int  harbours  ate  situated,  great  cxijcn^e  i  involved  in 
constantly  dredging  to  rctiiuve  the  M-dimvnl  coiitinu.4lly  brought 
down  from  the  land  and  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  ttdes. 
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While  no  idands  except  mere  aoUtary  rocln  like  May  Island,  the 
Bass  Rock  and  Inchkeitn  diversify  the  eastern  seaboard,  the  western 
presents  a  vast  number,  varying  from  such  extensive  tracts  as  Skye 
to  the  smallest  stack  or  skerry.  Looked  at  in  the  broadest  way,  these 
numerous  islands  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  two  groups  or 
■cries,  the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides 
most  of  the  ground  is  low,  rocky  and  plentifully  dotted  over  with 
lakes;  but  it  rises  into  mountainous  heights  in  Harris,  some  of  the 
summits  attaining  elevations  of  3600  ft.  The  general  trend  of  this 
long  belt  of  islands  is  north -north-east.  The  Inner  Hebrides  form  a 
much  less  deBnitc  group.  They  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  with 
the  Shiant  Isles  in  the  Minch  and  stretching  to  the  southern  hcad- 
landsof  Islay.and  their  irre^larily  has  no  doubt  been  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  remarkable  diversity  of  geoki^ical  nruaurc.    Archcan 

!nciss,  Cambrian  sandstone,  SUunan  quartztte,  limestone  and  schist, 
urassic    sandstone    and    limestone.    Cretaceous    sandstone,    and 
ertiary  basalts,  gabbros,  and  granitic  rocks  all  enter  into  the  cum* 
position  of  the  islands. 

Infiuente  of  Topotraphy.-fThc  influence  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  on  the  history  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  all-important. 
How  powerfully  the  configuration  affects  the  climate  is  shown  in  the 
remarkable  difTcrcnce  between  the  rainfall  of  the  mountainous  west 
and  of  the  lowland  east.  This  difference  has  necessarily  modified 
the  character  and  employment  of  the  people,  leading  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  on  the  one  side  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle 
on  the  other.  The  fertile  low  grounds  on  the  east  have  offered 
facilities  for  the  invasions  of  Romans,  Norsemen  and  English,  while 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior  and  the  west  have  served  as 
secure  retreats  for  the  older  Celtic  population.  While,  therefore, 
Teutonic  people  have  spread  over  the  one  area,  the  earlier  race  has  to 
this  day  maintained  its  ground  in  the  other.  Not  only  external  con- 
figuration but  i^Iocical  structure  also  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
progress  of  the  mhabitants.  In  the  Highlands  no  mineral  wealth  has 
Been  discovered  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  natives  or  to  attract 
labour  and  capital.  These  tracts  remain  still,  as  of  old,  sparsely 
inhabited  and  given  over  to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  pursuit 
of  game.  In  the  Lowlands,  on  the  other  hand,  rich  stores  of  coal, 
iron.  lime  and  other  minerals  have  been  found.  The  coal-fk-Ms  have 
Eradually  drawn  to  them  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  population, 
villages  and  towns  have  suddenly  developed  and  rapidly  increased 
in  size.  Manufactures  and  shipbuilding  have  grown  and  commerce 
has  advanced  with  accelerated  pace.  Other  influences  have  ul  course 
contributed  largely  to  the  devciopmcnt  of  the  country,  but  amone 
them  all  the  chief  place  must  be  assigned  to  that  fortunate  geological 
structure  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  the  past, has  preserved  in 
the  centre  of  Scotland  those  fields  of  coal  and  ironstone  which  are  the 
foundations  of  the  national  industry. 

Ceology. 

ArcJuan  Rocks.— The  oldest  rocks  of  Scotland  and  of  the  British 
Isles  are  known,  from  their  antiquity,  as  Archcan,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  gneiss  (called  Fundamental,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  Leui^ian  and  Hebridean, 
because  it  is  well  developed  in  the  island  of  Harris  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides),  which  varies  from  a  coarsely  cr^'statline  granitoid  mass 
to  fine  schist.  The  coarse  varieties  are  most  abundant,  intermingled 
with  bands  of  hornblende- rock,  hornblende-schist,  pegmatite,  cucrite, 
mica-schist,  sericiie-schist  and  other  schistose  accompaniments. 
In  a  few  places  limestone  has  been  observed.  No  trace  of  any 
organism  has  ever  been  delected  in  any  of  these  rocks.  Over  wide 
areas,  particulariy  on  the  mainland,  the  bands  of  gneiss  have  a 
general  north-west  trend  and  undubte  in  frequent  plications  with 
variable  inclination  to  nonh-cast  and  south-west.  Trie  largest  tract 
of  Archcan  rock  is'that  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  from  Barra  Head  lo  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  Other  areas  more 
or  less  widely  separatol  from  each  other  run  down  the  western  parts 
oi  the  shires  of  Sutherland  and  Ross  and  Cmmarty,  and  arc  probably 
continued  at  least  as  far  as  the  isbnd  of  Rum. 

Eastern  or  Younger  Schists. — The  central,  southern  and  eastern 
Highlands  art?  occupied  by  metamorphosed  sedimentary  and  igneous 
rocics,  to  which  has  been  provisionally  assigned  1  he  name  of  Dal  radian, 
from  the  old  Celtic  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  Their  true  stratigraphical 
position  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  may  appear  that  more 
than  bne  group  of  rocks  is  included  in  the  scries.  Eastward  of  the 
Archean  gneiss  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  the  effect  of  enormous 
underground  pressure  has  been  to  upraise  masses  of  the  ancient  gneiss 
and  Torridonian  sandstone  and  thrust  them  westward  over  the 
younger  rocl».  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  was  the  original 
character  of  many  of  the  disrupted  materials,  for  they  have  been 
rearranged  and  re-crystalHzed  into  granuliiic,  flaggy  gneisses  and 
schists  TMoine  schists).  They  extend  from  the  nonh-cast  of  Suther- 
land as  far  south  as  (he  Sound  of  Mull.  To  the  east  of  the  dislocation 
of  the  Great  Cicn  these  puzzling  rocks  may  also  be  mti  with,  though 
in  that  tract  most  of  the  surface  compri!*-s  sedimeniary  and  i;;ncous 
rocks,  the  metamorphism  qf  which  has  varied  muth.  Immense 
ihects  of  dolerite,  gabbro,  or  allii-d  basic  rocks  indicate  eruptive 
materials  intruded  as  sills  or  poured  out  as  lavas  contemporaneously 
with  the  sedimentary  formations  among  which  they  lie.  On  the 
other  hand,  th^^m  occur  bonds  of  conglomerate,  pebbly  grit,  quartzite. 
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graphitic  shale  and  limestone  in  a  certain  ordered  leqiience  and  over 
a  wide  area.  Traces  of  annelids  have  been  detected  in  some  of  the 
quaruites,  and  some  of  the  less  changed  parts  of  the  Kmettones  may 
be  searched  for  fossils.  This  great  series  of  metamorphic  rockt,  the 
geological  age  of  which  is  still  unsettled,  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  scenery,  especially  along  the  Highland  line.  Where  a  thick  group 
of  coarse  hard  grits  intercalated  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  crops  out 
it  rises  into  a  chain  of  lofty  nigged  hills,  of  which  Ben  Ledi  and  Ben 
Voriich  are  examples.  The  slate  hills,   weathering  more  readily. 


assume  gentle  slopes  and  rounded  ridges,  as  in  the  high  land  from 
Holy  Loch  to  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The  quanzites  rise  in  conical  bills, 
suchas  those  of  Jura  and  Islay.  And  to  the  soil  created  by  the  decay 
of  the  limestones  is  due  a  greener  verdure  than  that  of  the  surrouno- 
ing  moors. 

Torridonian  Sandstone. — Above  the  Archean  gneiss  lies  a  series  of 
red  and  chocolate-coloured  sandstone  (Torridon  sandstone),  which 
form  a  number  of  detached  areas  from  Cape  Wrath  down  the  sea- 
board of  the  shires  of  Sutherland  and  Ross  and  Cromarty,  across 
Skye,  and  as  far  as  the  island  of  Rum.     They  rise  into  prominent 

Eyramidal  mountains,  which,  as  the  stratification  is  usually  almost 
onzontat,  present  in  their  terraced  sides  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
neighbouring  hL-tghta.  compoixd  uf  highly  plicated  crystalline  schists. 
In  the  Turridon  tJi!>irici  they  can^  seen  lowering  bed  above  bed  to 
a  height  of  about  4000  it.,  but  they  must  beat  least  10,000  ft.  thick. 
They  arc  not  met  with  anywhere  else  in  Scotland.  Traces  of  annelids 
and  prol>ably  other  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  bands  of  shale 
occurring  in  the  touih-west  of  the  shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  in  the 
isle  of  Kaasay.  and  at  Caitlcach  Head,  and  are  the  oldest  relict  of 
animal  lile  yet  found  in  Great  Britain. 

Cambrian.— }n  the  north-western  Highlands  masses  of  white 
quartziie,  resting  unconformably  in  Torridonian  sandstone,  run  from 
Loch  Eriboll  to  Skye,  forming  in  places  great  conical  hills  and  1 
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times  capping  isolated  mountains  of  red  Torridoo  Hndstone.  Tbey 
constitute  the  lowest  yroup  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  strata  in 
the  HiehUnds,  and  yield  a  lar^  number  of  fossils.  In  descending 
order  tney  embrace  the  following  subdivisions,  whose  thickness  in 
the  district  of  Durness  is  estimated  at  about  2000  ft  (e)  limestones, 
dolomites  and  cherts,  with  numerous  organic  remains,  (d)  gnt  and 
quartrite.  with  SaltanUa  and  OUrutitu  (berpulite  Grit) ,  (c)  calcare- 
ous shales  and  dolomites,  with  many  annelid  casts  and  sometimes 
Otemelius  (Fucoid  Beds),  (6)  Upper  Quartzite.  often  crowded  with 
annelid  (npes  (Pi(>e  Rock  Quartziie);  (a)  Lower  Quartzite — their 
original  upper  limit  can  nowhere  be  seen,  for  they  have  been  over- 
ridden by  the  Eastern  Schists  in  those  gigantic  undergrobnd  dis- 
turbances already  referred  to,  by  which  these  rocks^  the  Arcbeac 
gneiss  and  Tomdonian  sandstone,  were  crumpled,  inverted,  dis- 
located and  thrust  over  each  other.  The  quartzites  themselves  have 
also  been  subjected  to  extraordinary  horizontal  displacement, 
lunounting  in  places  to  not  less  than  10  m.  The  rocks  overlying  them 
to  the  east  of  the  line  of  disturbance  in  the  shires  of  Sutherland  and 
Ross  and  Cromarty  are  fine  (Uny  schists.  The  Cambrian  system — 
including  the  Upper  (Oumes^EnboU  Limestone)  and  the  Lower 
(Serpulite  grit,  rucoid  Beds.  Quartzite) — forms  a  narrow  band 
which  can  be  traced  for  100  m.  from  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland  to 
Skye.  Rocltt  of  Cambrian  age  have  not  been  identified  eUewbere  in 
Scotland,  though  it  may  ultimately  be  shown  that  the  quartzites  and 
limestones  of  the  Central  Highlaods  are  equivalents  01  those  of  the 
north-west  coast. 

Qrdevician  and  SUurtan. — In  the  Southern  Uplands  a  peat  dc- 
vdopment  of  Ordovidan  and  SQurian  rocks  is  found.  In  that  belt 
tbev  consist  mostly  of  gf'eywacke,  grit,  shale  and  other  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  in  the  southwest  of  Ayrshire  they  include  some  thick 
lenucutar  bands  of  limestone.  They  have  been  thrown  Into  many 
folds,  the  long  axes  of  which  run  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction. 
It  is  this  structure  which  has  determined  the  trend  of  the  southern 
Uplands.  The  plications  of  the  Highlands  and  the  chief  dislocations 
ol^the  country  have  followed  the  same  general  direction,  and  hence 
the  parallelism  and  north-eastcrlv  trend  of  the  main  topographical 
features.  Abundant  fossils  (grapnolites  principally)  in  certain  parts 
c^  these  rocks  have  shown  that  represenutives  of  both  the  Ordovician 
and  Upper  divisions  are  present.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Up- 
lands bdongs  to  the  former.  The  Upper  Silurian  snales  and  sand-' 
stones  appear  only  along  the  northern  and  southern  margins.  The 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  country  shows  good  sections  of  the  rocks, 
the  Berwickshire  cliffs  being  particularly  fine.  Those  of  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway  are  lower  and  more  accessible,  and  permit  of  study  of  the 
plication  of  the  strata.  Amone  the  best  localities  for  fossils  are 
Moffat  Water Jn  Dumfriesshire,  for  graptolites,  and  the  Pentlands,  in 
Midlothian.  Balmae,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the  coast  south  of  Girvan  and  the  limestone  quarries  of  the  Stinchar 
and  Girvan  valleys,  in  Ayrshire,  for  shells,  trilobites,  rorals,  Ac 

Old  Red  Sandstojte. — Scotland  is  the  typical  European  region  for 
the  deposits  classed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  rocks  are  grouped 
in  two  divisions,  Lower  and  Upper,  both  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  in  lakes.  The  Lower,  with  its  abundant  intercalated 
lavas  and  tuffs,  extends  continuously  as  a  broad  belt  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  Central  Plain,  reappears  in  detached  tracts 
along  the  southern  border,  is  found  again  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Uplands  in  Berwickshire  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  occupies  a  tract  of 
Lome  (Oban  and  the  vicinity)  in  An^yllshire,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Highlands  underlies  most  of  the  low  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  stretches  across  Caithness  and  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  is  prolonged  into  Shetland.  The 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  covers  a  more  restricted  K>ace  in  most 
of  the  areas  just  mentioned,  its  chief  development  being  on  the 
flanks  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  S    tbr--^  T'; '  ^  "'=.  w>nrr  tt 

Sreuls  out  over  the  Lammerrauir  Hills  .n.d  the  \  j;lu>^  ul  B-rwick- 
ire  and  Roxburghshire.  The  Lower  (iM  Red  Sund:>tone  is  rich  in 
remains  of  plants  and  fishes,  notably  in  the  flagstones  of  Caithness, 
Orkney  ana  Forfarshire.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  division  form 
ranges  ai  hills  in  the  Lowlands,  such  a^  the  Pentlands,  Ochils  and 
Sidiaws.  They  have  in  somepbcesa  thickness  of  7000  ft;  The  lavas 
are  usually  porphyrites,  which  occur  in  sheets,  with  intercalated 
bandsof  votanic  tuff  that  arc  8ometime^  stronglyfelsitic.  One  of  the 
vents  by  which  such  materials  were  ejected  occurs  in  the  Braid  Hills 
on  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh.  Fossus.ire  less  common  in  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone!  though  they  are  ftund— panicularly  fishes — in 
large  numbers  in  certain  spots,  as  at  iJura  Den,  near  Cupar-Fife. 
Traces  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  exist  in  the  Orcadian 
island  of  Hoy. 

Cdrb^niftrous.'^'Tht  areas  occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Central  Plain  or  Lowlands,  but  they 
are  also  found  skirting  the  Southern  Uplands  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  to  that  of  the  Nith.  In  the  basins  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  the 
following  subdivisions  are  well  marked:  (5)  Upper  Red  Sandstone 
.  (red  and  grey  sandstones,  fiiecUys,  shaks,  marU) ;  (4)  Coat 


Measures  (white  and  grey  sandstones,  dark  shales,  fireclays,  coal 
scams,  ironstones) ;  (t}  Millstone  Grit  (massive  sandstones  and  grits, 
with  fireclays,  thm  limestones  and  coal):  (a)  Carboniferous  Lime'' 
stone  series  (c)  sandstones  and  shales,  with  three  or  more  seams  of 
linKstonei  (6)  sandstones,  shales,  coals  and  ironstones,  but  with  no 
Cmestone  bands;  (0)  sandstones,  shales,  fireclays,  o^  and  iron- 
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stones,  wHh  thin  limestonestowardsthetop  and  theHurtet  (Renfrew-; 

shire)  limestone  at  the  bottom;  (t)  Calciferous  Sandstone  r"=* — 


(6)  Upper  or  Cement  Stone  group,  consisting  of  white  and  grey 
sandstones  (of  which  the  city  of  Fdinburgh  was  built),  black  shales, 
thin  limestones  (Burdtehouse.  near  Edinburgh),  and  occasional  oool 
scams,  (o)  Lower  Red  Sandstone  group,  with  reddish  and  greenish 
marts  and  shales,  passing  down  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
The  coal-fields  contain  two  main  groups  01  scams,  the  lower  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  the  upper  in  the 
Coal  Measures.  The  thin  scams  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  are  not 
workable,  but  the  bituminous  shales  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  bauo  are 
largely  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  crfl  The  plant-Ufe 
of  ihc  Carboniferous  was  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied,  and  the 
system  is  rich  also  in  fossils  of  6shc3,  crustaceans,  mollusca,  insects 
and  other  forms  of  animal  life  There  was  great  volcanic  activity 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Calciferous  Sandbtone,  Cartwniferous 
Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  series.  The  two  l«iding  types  of 
volcanic  areas  are  the  ptaUaus.  in  which  sheets  of  porphyrites,  basalts 
and  even  trachytes  were  emitted,  sometimes  with  wide  discharge  of 
volcanic  ashes,  and  the  tniys.  or  isolated  vents,  of  scattered  groups  of 
vents,  which  discharged  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  lava  and 
ashes.  The  Campsic,  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  htlls^  the  high 
ground  from  Greenock  to  Ardrossan,  and  the  Carieton  Hills  in  East 
Lothian  arc  examples  of  the  plateaus,  while  Arthur's  Seat  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  Blnn  of  Burntisland  illustrate  the  puys.  Most 
of  the  hills  and  crags  in  the  Carboniferous  area  are  volcanic,  and  many 
of  them — such  as  the  casile  rocks  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  Bin ny 
Craig  in  Linlithgowshire.  North  Berwick  Law  and  the  Bass  Rock — 
mark  the  sites  of  actual  events  of  eruption. 

Permian. — Rocks  assignable  to  the  Permian  system  occupy  only 
a  few  small  areas  in  Scotland.  They  fill  up  the  valley  of  the  Nith  for 
a  few  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and,  reappearing  again  in  the  same 
valley  a  little  farther  north,  run  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Carron  to 
the  LoiiVther  Hills.  Other  detached  tracts  cover  a  considerable  space 
in  Annandale,  one  of  them  ascending  the  deep  defile,  known  as  the 
Devil's  Beef  Tub,  at  the  head  of  that  valley.  Another  isolated  patch 
occurs  among  the  Lead  Hills;  and  lastly,  a  considerable  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  .'\yrshire  coal-field  is  occupied  by  Permian  rocks. 
Throughout  these  separate  basins  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  red  sand- 
stone, varied  in  the  narrow  valleys  with  intercalated  masses  of 
breccia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  in  which  these 
patches  of  red  rocks  lie  already  existed  in  Permi.m  time.  They  seem 
then  to  have  been  occupied  by  small  lakes  or  inlets,  not  unlike 
fjords.  Numerous  amphibian  tracks  have  been  found  in  the  red 
sandstone  of  Annandale  and  also  near  Dumfries,  but  no  other  traces 
of  the  life  of  the  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Scottish  development  of  the  IV-nnlan  system  is  the  occurrence  erf 
intercalated  bands  of  contemporaneously  erupted  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Carron,  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  The  actual  vents  which  were 
the  sites  of  the  small  volcanoes  stilt  remain  distinct,  and  the  erupted 
lavas  form  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  Ayrshire. 

Triassic.— The  Triassic  system  is  only  feebly  represented.  The 
largest  tract  occurs  in  the  south  of  Dumf  nesshire  between  Annan  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  To  this  division  are  assigned  the 
yellow  sandstones  of  Elgin,  which  have  yielded  crocodilian  and  other 
reptilian  remains,  the  discovery  of  which  led  to  the  rocks  being 
separated  from  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  to  which  tbey  tura 
previously  been  thought  to  belong.  There  occur  also  below  the  Lias 
on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  unfossilifcrous  red  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates and  breccias,  presenting  lithological  resemblance  to  the 
Rhaetic  group  of  England.  Such  strata  are  well  seen  in  the  isle  of 
Raasay  and  near  Heast  in  Skye.  Red  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
probably  of  the  same  age,  attain  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet 
at  Crumard  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty.  On  the  cast  side  of  Scotland,  where  so  many  fragments 
of  Ihc  Secondary  rocks  occur  as  boulders  in  the  glacial  deposits,  a 
large  mass  of  strata  was  formerly  exposed  at  Linksficld  to  tne  north 
of  Elgin,  containing  fossils  which  appear  to  show  it  to  belong  to  the 
Rhaetic  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Trias.  But  it  was  not  in  place,  and  was 
probably  a  mass  transported  by  ice.  Rhaetic  strata  no  doubt  exist 
in  iitu  at  no  great  distance  under  the  North  Sea. 

Jurassic. — The  Jurassic  system — comprising,  in  descending  order, 
the  subdivisions  of  Upper  Oolites  (Portlandian  Kimmeridge  Clay), 
Middle  Oolites  (coal  limestones;  Oxford  clay).  Lower  Oolites  (Great 
Oolite  scries;  Inferior  Oolite  series).  Lias  (Upper,  Middle,  Lower) — ■ 
is  well  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  Highlands.  Along  the  cast 
coast  of  Sutherland  good  sections  are  exposed  showing  the  succession 
of  strata.  Among  these  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  can  be  identified 
by  their  fossils.  The  Lower  Oolite  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  some  coal-seams,  one  of  which,  5)  ft.  in  thickness,  has  been 
worked  at  Brora.  The  Middle  Oolite  consists  mostly  of  sandstones 
with  bands  of  shale  and  limestones,  and  includes  fossils  which  indicate 
the  English  horizons  from  the  Kollaways  Rock  up  to  the  Coral  Rag. 
The  Io'.\'-r  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  is  probably  represented  by 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  forming  the  highest  oeds  of  the  series 
in  Sutherland.  On  the  west  side  of  the  HiehUnds  Jurassic  rocks  are 
found  in  many  detached  areas  from  the  Shiant  Isles  10  the  southern 
shores  of  Mull.  Over  much  of  this  region  they  owe  their  preservation 
largely  to  the  mass  of  lavas  poured  ovxr  them  in  Tertiary  time. 
They  have  been  uncovered,  indeed,  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
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nological  date.  They  comprise  a  connaitivfcKridi  of  clep(Mits(it»Q 
the  bottom  of  the  Lias  up  to  the  Oxford  Clay.  The  Lower,  Middle 
and  Upper  Lias  consist  chiefly  of  shales  and  shelly  limestones,  with 
some  sandstones,  welt  seen  alone  the  shores  of  Braadford  Bay  in 
Skye  and  in  someof  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Lower  Oolites  are  made 
up  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  some  limestones,  and^re  overlaid 
by  several  hundred  feet  of  an  estuarine  series  of  deposits  consisting 
cnie6v  of  thick  white  sandstones,  below  and  above  which  lie  shales 
and  snetly  limestones.  These  rocks  form  a  prominent  feature  under- 
neath the  tKisalt  terraces  of  the  east  side  of  Skye,  Raasay  and  Ei^. 
They  form  the  behest  members  of  the  Jurassic  aeries,  representing 
probably  some  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay.  The  next  Secondary  rocks 
(Cretaceous)  succeed  them  unconformably. 

Cretaceous.— Kocka  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  mtem  at  one 
time  covered  considerable  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Highlands,  but 
they  have  been  entirely  stripped  off  the  eastern  side,  while  on  the 
western  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  fragmentaiy  patches, 
which  have  survived  because  of  the  overlying  sheets  of  baMlt  that 
have  proteaed  them.  Some  greenish  sandstones  containing  recog- 
nizable and  characteristic  fossils  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  the  south  of  England.  These  rocks  are  found  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  Mull  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire. 
lliey  are  covered  by  white  sandstones  and  these  by  white  chalk  and 
marly  beds,  which  represent  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England.  Their 
existence  under  the  basalt  outlier  of  Ben  ladain  in  Morven,  at  a 
height  of  t6oo  ft.  above  th«  sea,  shows  notably  how  extenuvely  they 
have  been  denuded,  but  also  over  how  loree  aportion  of  the  Westera 
Highland  seaboard  they  may  have  spread.  They  are  a  prok>ngation 
of  the  Creuceous  depc»its  of  Antrim  (Ireland).  Enormous  numbers 
of  Aiots  and  also  less  abundant  fragments  of  chalk  are  found  in 
riadal  deposits  bordering  the  Moray  Firth.  These  transported  relics 
show  that  the  Chalk  must  once  have  been  in  place  at  oo  great  distance, 
if  indeed  it  did  not  actually  occupy  part  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

OUUr  Tertiary. — Above  the  highest  Secondary  rocks  on  the  west 
coast  come  terraced  plateaus  of  basalt,  which  spread  out  over  wide 
areas  in  Skye,  Eigg.  Mull  and  Morven.  and  form  most  of  the  smaller 
islets  of  the  chain  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  These  plateaus  are  com- 
posed of  nearly  horizontal  sheets  of  basalt — columnar,  amorphous  or 
amygdaloidal — which,  in  Ben  More,  in  Mull,  atuin  a  thickness  of 
more  than  3000  ft.  They  are  prolonged  southwards  Into  Antrim, 
where  slmiUr  basalu  overiying  Secondary  strata  cover  a  large 
territory.  Occasional  beds  of  tuff  are  intercalated  among  these 
lavas,  and  likewise  seams  of  fine  clay  or  shale  which  have  preserved 
the  remains  of  numerous  land-plants.  The  presence  of  these  fossils 
indicates  that  the  cniptions  were  suba&ial,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  thow  else-ft-hcTT  found  ar^^ng  Older  Terrlary  strata  shows  that 
they  probably  belong  10  the  Oligoct-ne  stage  of  the  Teniar>'  scrieaof 
formations,  and  therefore  that  the  basalt  eruptions  took  place  In 
eariy  Tertiary  time.  The  volcanic  episode  to  which,  these  plateaus 
owe  their  ongin  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  geological 
history  of  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  in  its  main 
features  those  remarkable  outpourings  of  basalt  which  have  deluged 
so  many  thousand  square  miles  of  the  western  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  eruptions  were  connected  with  innumerable  fissures  jp 
which  the  basalt  rose  and  from  numerous  points  on  which  it  fiowed 
out  at  the  surface.  These  fissures  with  the  basalt  that  solidified  in 
them  now  form  the  vast  assemblage  of  dykes  which  cross  Scotland. 
the  north  of  England  and  the  nonh  of  Ireland.  That  the  volcano: 
period  was  a  prdonged  one  is  shown  by  the  great  denudation  of  the 
plateaus  before  the  last  eruptions  took  place.  In  the  Isle  of  Eigg.  (or 
example,  the  basalts  had  already  been  deeply  eroded  by  river-action 
and  mto  the  river<our5e  a  current  of  glassy  lava  (pitch-stone) 
flowed.  Denudation  has  continued  active  ever  since,  and  now. 
owing  to  greater  hardness  and  consequent  power  of  resistance,  the 
glassy  lava  stands  up  as  the  prominent  and  picturesque  ridge  of 
the  Scu'tT.  while  the  basalts  which  formcriy  rose  high  above  itliave 
been  worn  down  into  terraced  declivities  that  slope  away  from  it  to 
the  sea.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  volcanic  phenomena  was  the 
disruption  of  the  basaltic  plateaus  by  large  bosses  of  gabbro  and  of 
various  granitoid  rocks.  These  intrusive  masses  now  tower  mto 
conrpicuous  groups  of  hills — the  Cuillins  in  Sk>'e.  the  mountains  of 
Rum  and  Mull,  and  the  rugged  heights  of  Ardnamurchan. 

Fost-Tertmry. — Under  the  Post-Tertiary  division  come  the  records 
of  the  Ice  Age.  when  Scotland  was  buried  under  sheets  of  ice  which 
ground  down,  striated  and  polished  the  harder  rocks  over  the  whole 
country,  and  left  behind  them  the  widespread  accumulation  of  clay, 
gravel  and  sand  known  as  Glacial  Deposits.  The  Till  or  Boulder 
Clay,  the  most  universal  kind  of  Drift— which  covers  much  of  the 
Lowlands  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  100  ft.,  and  alone  the  flanks  of  hills 
teaches  a  height  of  2000  ft.  or  more — was  pushed  along  by  ice 
radiating  from  different  centres,  evidence  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  direction  of  the  striae  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country  as  well 
a.s  in  the  dispersion  of  boulders  and  stones  from  recognizable  districts. 
Thus  remains  of  Highland  schists  have  been  borne  across  the  Central 
Plain  and  deposited  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Southern  Uplands. 
Above  the  Boulder  Clay  are  found  sands  and  gravels,  along  with 
perched  boulders  which,  by  their  source  and  position,  indicate  the 
direction  and  thickness  of  the  ice  that  carried  them  Moraines  of 
the  last  of  the  glaciers  are  numerous  throughout  the  Highlands. 


Recent. — Tbe  youncest  fermationa  are  the  niatd  1 , 

sisting  sometimes  of  ledges  cut  in  the  rock,  as  on  Lbmore  and  c 

parts  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and  sometimes  of  heaped-up  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel — river  terraces,  lake  deposits,  peat-mosses,  tracts  of  blowa 
sand — notably  seen  in  the  dunes  of  Culoin,  Ratiray  Head,  Aberdeen, 
Montrose  ancf  Tents  Muir  oa  the  cast  coast .  and  at  btevenston,  Trooa, 
Ayr.  Glenluce  and  atong  North  and  South  Uist  on  the  west.  These  are 
related  to  the  present  configuratioi^  of  the  land  and  coataln  remains 
of  plants  and  animaU  still  living  on  Its  surface.  (A-Gb.;  J.  A.  M.) 

Oimxte 
In  connderiog  the  climate  of  Scptland  t^e  first  place  must  be 
asngaed  to  the  temperature  of  various  districts  during  the  months 
of  the  ytu,  since  this,  and  not  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
year,  pves  the  chief  characteristics  of  climate.  Thus,  while  the 
annual  temperatures  of  the  west  and  east  coasts  are  neariy  equal, 
the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are  very  different.    At  Poaree 

ion  the  east  coast  of  Skye)  the  mean  temperatures  of  January  and 
uly  are  39*  and  56-8*  F  .  whereas  at  Perth  they  are  37-5*  and  59-0* 
The  promuieot  feature  of  the  isotherms  of  the  winter  months  Is  their 
north  and  south  direction,  thus  pointing  not  to  the  sun  but  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  more  powerful  influence  in 
determining  the  climate  at  this  season  through  the  agency  of  the 
prevailing  wesleriy  winds.  In  exceptionally  cold  seasons  the  ocean 
protects  all  places  in  its  more  immediate  neighbourhood  against  the 
severe  frosts  which  occur  in  inland  situations.  Whik  this  influence 
of  the  ocean  is  felt  at  all  seasoos,  it  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  winter 
and  is  more  decided  in  proportion  as  the  locality  is  surrounded  by  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  influence  of  the  North  Sea  is 
similarfy  apparent,  but  In  a  less  degree.  Along  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast,  from  the  PentUnd  Firth  southwards,  temperature  is 
hig^her  than  what  is  found  a  little  inland.  In  summer,  everywhere, 
latitude  for  latitude,  temperature  is  lower  in  the  west  than  in  the 
east  and  inland  situations,  but  in  winter  the  inland  climates  are  the 
colder.  The  course  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  summer  is  very  ia> 
structive.  Thus  the  line  of  50*  passes  from  the  Solway  directly 
northwards  to  the  north  of  Perthshire  and  thence  curves  round  east' 
ward  to  near  Stonehaven.  From  Teviotdaje  to  the  Grampians 
temperature  falls  only  one  degree;  but  for  the  same  distance  farther 
northwards  it  falls  three  degrees.  The  isothermal  of  56*  marks  off  the 
districts  where  the  finer  cereals  can  be  successfully  raised,  liiu 
distribution  of  the  temperature  shows  that  the  influence  of  the 
Atlantic  in  moderating  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  great  and  is  felt 
a  long  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  lands  of  western  districts  by  robbing  the  westerly  winds  of  their 
moisture,  and  thus  clearing  the  skies  of  eastern  districts,  exercise  an 
equally  striking  effect  in  the  opposite,  direction — in  raising  the 
temperature. 

There  is  nearly  twice  as  much  wind  trom  the  south-west  as  from 
the  north-cast,  but  the  proportions  vary  greatly  in  different  months. 
The  south-west  prevails  from  July  to  October,  and  again  from 
December  to  February;  accordingly  in  these  months  the  rainfall  is 
heaviest.  These  are  the  summer  and  winter  portions  of  the  year, 
and  an  impprtant  result  of  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  with  their 
accompanying  rains,  which  are  coincident  with  the  annual  extremes 
of  temperature,  is  to  imprint  a  more  stnctly  insular  character  on  the 
climate,  by  moderating  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
The  north-east  winds  acquire  their  greatest  frequency  from  March  to 
June  and  in  November,  which  arc  accordingly  the  driest  portioru  of 
theyear 

The  mountainous  regions  are  mostly  massed  in  the  west  and  lie 
generally  north  and  south,  or  approximately  facing  the  raLn-bnnginj{ 
winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  climates  of  the  west  are  esaenti- 
aHy  wet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climates  of  the  cast  are  dry.  because 
the  surface  is  lower  and  more  level,  and  the  breezes  borne  thither 
from  the  west,  being  robbed  of  most  of  their  superabundant  molsturp 
in  crossing  the  western  hills,  are  dner  and  precipitate  a  greatly 
diminished  rainfall.  It  thus  happens  that  the  dnest  climates  m  the 
east  are  those  which  have  to  south-westwards  the  broadest  extent 
of  mountainous  ground,  and  that  the  wettest  eastern  climates  are 
those  which  are  least  protected  by  high  lands  on  the  west  The 
breakdown  of  the  watershed  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forxb 
exposes  southern  Perthshire,  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  and  neariy  the  whole  of  Fife  to  the  clouds  and  rains  of  the 
west,  and  their  climates  are  consequently  wetter  than  those  of  any 
others  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  country.  The  driest  cliinatea 
of  the  east  are  in  Twceddale  about  Kelso  and  Jedburgh,  the  low 
grounds  of  East  Lothian,  and  those  on  the  Moray  Firth  from  Elgin 
round  to  Dornoch.  In  these  districts  the  annual  rainfall  averages 
26  in.,  whereas  over  extensive  breadthsin  the  west  it  exceeds  too  m.. 
in  Glencroe  being  neariy  130  in.,  and  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  it  may 
reach  150  la 

II.  ECONOMK  COKDtnONQ.  &C. 

Popntatum. — ^At  the  end  of  the  isth  century  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  population  of  Scotland  did  not  exceed  500,000 — 
Ediaburgh  having  about  10,000  inbabilants.  Penh  about  9000, 
and  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  St  Andrews  about  4000  each.  By 
the  Union  with  England  (1707)  the  population  is  supposed  to 
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have  ftown  to  1,000,000,  In  1755,  uxonUng  to  the  letnrns 
toniahed  by  the  clergy  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Webster 
(1707-1784),  nrinister  of  the  Tron  Kirk,  Edinburgh — who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Lord  President  Dundas  to  prepare  a 
census  ior  government, — it  was  1,365,380.  At  the  fiist  govem- 
ownt  census  (1801)  it  had  readied  1,608,430.  The  increase  at 
ncoofing  decades  has  been  continuoui  though  finctuating 
ia  amount,  and  in  1901  the  population  amounted  to  4,473,103 
(females,  3,398,348).  In  1903  the  Registiar-General  for  Scotland 
calculated  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  (11.09%)  manifest  during 
1891-1901  were  uniformly  maintained,  the  population  would 
doable  itself  in  the  course  of  about  66  years. 
TaBU  I.— Area  and  Popidtttim  of  Civil  CountusimtSgt  and  1901. 


SCOTLAND 


♦'9 


Gv9  Counties. 

Ar«iin 
Acres. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  Ri. 
1901. 

■891. 

1901. 

I  Vinkm. 

1.  Shetland     .     . 
J  Orkney        .     . 

3.  Caithness    .     . 

4.  Sutherland 

II  Ntrlk-Weslern. 
S-  Roas  and 

Cromarty 

6.  Inverness    .     . 

III.  Sorik-Basltrn. 

7.  Nairn     .      .      . 

9- Banff           .     . 
10.  Aberdeen     .     . 

IV  But  UiOand. 
12.  Forfar    . 
13-  Perth     .      .      . 
l4.Fife        .      .      . 
1$.  Kinross       .     . 
16.  Chokmannan  . 

V.  Wat  UUbmd. 

17-  StHing       .     . 
18.  [>umbafton 
19- Argyll    .      .      . 

10.  Bote      .      .     . 

VI.  SctH-WtUm. 
21.  Renfrew 

23.  Ayr     * 

33^  Uaark       .     . 

VII.  Snli-EtUrn. 

24.  Linlithgow 
»i  Edinburgh 

J«.  Haddington      . 
27.  Berwick      .      . 
18.  Peebles       .     . 
>«.  Selkirk        .     . 

VIII.  So„aum. 

Id.  Roxburgh  .     . 

11.  Dumfries    .      . 
V  Kirkcudbright 
13  Wigtown          . 

353.889 
340476 

438:878 
■  J97.849 

28,711 
30453 

28,166 
28,699 
33.870 
21.440 

f6 
49 
II 

».J30.0»3 

li«,337 

112.175 

31 

1,976.707 
3,695.037 

78,727 
90,131 

76450 
90.104 

25 
21 

4*7«.744 

168,848 

166,554 

23 

I034»9 

305.119 

403.364 

1,361,887 

243,974 

9.ISS 

284!o36 
35492 

*»9» 

^488 
304439 
40,923 

S7 

134 
107 

»JI7.773 

433,838 

460,941 

"7 

559.171 
1.595.774 

322.844 
53410 
34.927 

277.735 

122,18; 

190,365 

6,673 

33,140 

284,082 

"H*3 

218,840 

6,981 

32,039 

325 
49 

587 

3,565,126 

630,098 

665JIS 

166 

388,842 

157433 

1,990471 

•39*38 

Il8«2l 

98,014 
74.085 
18404 

142,291 
113,865 

18,787 

315 

463 
24 

86 

3.576404 

308,524 

348,585 

87 

153.332 
724JS33 
563,831 

2.V>,8l3 

336,386 
1,105,899 

268,980 

354468 

1.339.327 

1123 

225 

1523 

1440,676 

1.563.097 

1.862,775 

827 

76,861 
»34.339 

■  71,011 
892.577 
222,599 

■  70,762 

53.808 
434.376 

37.377 
32,390 
14,750 
27.712 

65,708 
488.796 
38,665 
30,83a 
15.066 

2*356 

547 
133s 

■J? 

1.168,149 

599.213 

662415 

363 

426,060 
686,303 
575.565 
311.609 

53.500 
74^245 
39.985 
36.063 

48.804 
72,571 
39.383 
32,685 

Gtasd  Total 

1.999.536 

303.793 

193443 

63 

SCOTLANB 

19.069,500 

4.025,647 

4473,103 

150 

In  loot  therv  were  150  pmons  to  each  square  ini!e,  and  4-3  acres 
(excluclin^  inland  waters,  tidal  rivers  and  (oie&hore)  to  each  pcrGon. 
The  distnbution  of  population  is  illustrated  in  the  preccdin{j  tabic, 
which  gives  the  names  and  areas  of  the  counticsand  other  particulars. 

In  the  northern,  north-western  and  southern  divisions  the  popula- 
tion dechned  during  the  decade,  the  fifteen  counties  thus  affected 
being,  in  the  order  ol  decrease,  beginning  with  the  shire  in  which  it 
WR!j  smallest,  Inverness,  Banff,  Argyll,  Kirkcudbright,  Shetland, 
Sutherland.  Dumfries.  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Clackmannan.  Berwick, 
Orkney,  Roxburgh,  Caithness.  Wigtown  and  Selkirk.     It  will  thus 


be  seen  that  the  far  north  and  far  south  alike  decreased  in  population, 
the  decline  being  largely  due  to  physical  conditions,  though  it  need 
not  be  supposed  that  the  limit  of  population  was  reached  in  cither 


area.  The  most  sparsely  inhabited  county  was  Sutherland,  the  most 
dtnwiy  Lanark.  The  counties  in  which  there  was  the  largest  increase 
in  the  decennial  period — with  Linlithgow  first,  followed  by  Lanark, 
Stirling.  Renfrew.  Dumbarton  and  thirteen  others — principally 
belonged  to  the  Central  Plain,  or  Lowlands,  in  which,  broadly  statecl, 
industries  and  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  and 
educational  facilities  have  attained  their  highest  development.  In 
every  county  the  population  increased  between  1801  and  1841,  the 
increase  being  more  than  10%  in  each  county  with  the  exception  of 
Argyll,  Perth  and  Sutherland.  After  1841,  however,  the  population  in 
•everal  Highland  shires — in  which  the  clearance  of  crolters  to  make 
way  for  deer  was  one  of  the  most  strongly-lclt  grievances  among  the 
Ci'ftic  part  of  the  people — in  the  islands,  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  diminished.  The  next  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  the  population  as  grouped  in  towns,  villages  and  rural 
districts,  and  in  the  mainland  and  islands. 

Table  Th—Po^ulaHoH  in  Towns,  VHtaaes  and  Jbml  Dtstriets, 
Matntaitd  and  Islands,  iSgt  and  spot. 


• 
Croup*. 

Population. 

Pcccencage  of  Pop.  in 
each  to  total  Pop. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

■901. 

Towns' .     .     . 
VilUns'     .     . 
Rursd  districu  . 

3.631.398 
465.836 

3.120,241 
466fl5S 
«85.809 

65-37 
11-57 
23.06 

6977 
■0.42 
I9'8i 

Total 

4,025,647 

4472,103 

lOO'OO 

lOOOO 

Mainhind    . 
Islands  .     .     . 

3.865,748 
159,899 

4J16«1 
155.55* 

9603 

3-97 

9652 
348 

Toul 

4,035,647 

4472,103 

10000 

lOO'OO 

<  Villages  have  populations  of  from  300  to  2000;  towns  from  2000 
upwards. 

Table  III:  gives  the  population  of  towiu  with  more  than  30/100 
inhabitants. 

Tasle  m.—Pofai!atiBn  in  cUtf  Tama  in  iSSi.  iSgi  and  igor. 
Town.  I     1881.  I  1891.  19QI. 


Glasgow 

Edinboigli 

Dundee 
Aberdeen 
Paisley  . 
Leith      . 
Govan    . 
Greenock 
Panick  . 
Coatbridge 
Kilnumock 
Kirkcaldy 
Perth     . 
Hamilton 
Motherwell 


551415 

228.357 

140.239 
■05,189 
55,638 
59.485 
50,492 
66,704 
37410 
34,812 
23.901 

li^ 

18.517 
13.904 


565.839  (of  enlaiged 

760468 

area,  658,198) 

316,523 

•tea) 

153.330 

160,878 

121.633 

153,303 

166425 

79.354 
76.668 

67.700 

63.625 

76.350 

3^13 

30/)34 

28447 

34*1^5 

27.151 
29.899 

n^ 

24.859 

32.775 
30418 

18.726 

Tlie  burghs  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  Scottish-bom 
persons  lived  in  1901  were  Kirkcaldy  (with  95  997  in  every  1 00  of  its 
inhabitants),  Aberdeen  (with  94-997),  Perth  (with  94  4f2)  and 
Kilmarnock  (with  94046).  The  largest  proportion  of  English-born 
were  found  in  Edinburgh  (with  5-438%)  and  Lcith  (witli  4481). 
■fish-born  were  most  in  evidence  in  Coatbridge  (with  IS- 158  in  every 
100),  Partick  (with  1305)  and  Govan  (with  11-51).  Welsh  nation- 
ality was  most  marked  in  Mothcra-cll  (with  0-250%).  Those  of 
British^Colonial  birth  were  most  numerous  in  Edinburgh  (with 
0-933%).  '"ti  foreigners  in  Glasgow  (with  0-890).  Leith  (with  0741) 
andHamilton  (wiili  0-720).  In  addition  to  the  17.654  resident  for- 
eigners there  were  4973  foreigners  casually  in  Scotland  at  the  lakine 
oTthe  census  in  1901  (1R39  men  and  women  on  board  foreign  and 
British  vessels),  raising  the  total  of  foreigners  acttulty  enumerated 
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to  32.637   (males   14.448),   of   whom    10,373   *■•«  of   Ruidan 
nationality,  4051  ot  Italian,  and  3232  of  German. 
Table  IV.  shows  the  natioaalities  of  the  people  in  1891  aod  1901. 

Table  IV. — lUustntinc  NaUmalilia  in  tSor  and  /por. 


SCOTLAND 


(VITAL  STATISnCS 


Where  Bora. 

Scotland,  1891. 

Scotland,  1901. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Pop. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Pop. 

Scotland    .     .     . 

91-63 
484 
a-TO 
OK* 

0-oa 

0-39 

0-30 
0-3I 

4^85,755 

205,064 

131050 

2.673 

•,058 
•S.907 
Ii>642 
•7.654 

91-36I 
4585 
3-937 
0-060 

0-024 
0-3S5 

0-383 
0-395 

licUnd      .     .     . 
England     .     .     . 
Wales         .     . 
Isle  of  Man  and  \ 
the    Channel  ' 
Islands 

British  Cotonies 
British   bor^l 
abroad,    by 
naturaliatlon 
and  at  sea            J 
Foreigners 

108,736 
aj09 

9»7 
13.607 

8,051 
8,510 

Total 

4.025.647 

100 

4473,103 

100 

Table  V.  gives  the  number  of  persons,  cxcluuve  of  children  under 
three  years  oif  age,  who  spoke  C^eltc  only,  and  Gaelic  and  English, 
with  their  percenuges  to  the  population  in  1901.  The  counties  in 
which  the  (lig^iest  percenuges  obuined  of  persons  speaking  Gaelic 
only  were  Ross  aiu)  Ciomarty  with  15*93  %^(ia, 171  persons}  and 
lavemcss  with  I3>01%  (11.723  peraoos}.  But  in  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  counties  the  proportion  of  Caelic-sptaldng  persons  wat 
under  I  % 


TABt»  VI,- 

BirAt,  Deaths,  Marriattt  and  nUpHwuU  Births, 
liti-tgoo. 

■861-1870 
(inclusive). 

■871-1880 

(inclusive). 

1881-1890 
(inclusive). 

l89t-^900 

(inclusive). 

Mi 

1,120,791 
706,195 
224,232 

■  .232.311 
763.948 
253.550 

1.251.930 
259.388 

■  .380,044 
78^.86o 
398.664 

Illegitimate 
births    .     . 

1 10,061 

■08,260 

■  02.138 

90.981 

The  counties  in  which  the  highest  percentages  of  illegitimate  births 
were  found  were  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright  and  Peebles  in 
the  south ;  Elgin.  Banff  and  Aberdeen  in  the  north-east,  and  Caith- 
ness in  the  north .  the  shires  showing  the  lowest  percenuges  were 
Clackmannan,  Dumbarton  and  Shetland. 

Tablb  VII  —Birth,  Death  and  Uamatc  Itaiio,  jS6i-ifCO,  amd 
Ptnentat"  0/  TlUpltmocy  It  total  Btrtkt. 

Rate. 

1861-1870 
(inclusive). 

■87I-I880 
(inclusive) 

1881-1890 

(inclusive). 

1891-1900 

(inclusive). 

Binh       .      . 
Death      . 
Marriage 

348 
0-19 
0-69 

3-47 
»"5 
0-7^ 

322 

3-01 
1-84 
0-70 

Percentages   "i 
of  illegiti- 
mate  births  - 
to     total 
births           J 

9'8i 

8-79 

8-15 

711 

Tablb  V.- 


-Showini  Number  of  Persons  aztd  three  years  and  upwards  speaking 
Gaelic  only  and  Gaelie  and  Enitish  in  tQOl. 


VUal  Slalatus.—\n  Table  VI.  b  shown  the  number  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages  and  illegitimate  births  lor  the  decades  ending 
1870.  1880,  1890  and  190a. 

Table  Vll.  gives  the  percenuges  to  the  population  of  the  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  in  the  four  decadn  specihed.  along  with  the 
.ratio  of  illegitimacy  to  the  total  number  ofbirtfas  in  the  same  periods. 


OcciifalHiiui>r!Vi>M^.— TableVIII.divide* 
the  people  according  to  occupations.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  in  this  connexion  is  the 
great  diminution  that  took  place  within  the 
intercensal  period  (1891-1901)  in  the  unpro- 
ductive class,  which  to  some  extent  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  ioduatrial 
and  commercial  classes. 

Poor  Relit}. — Before  the  Reformation,  idief 
of  the  poor  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
for  early  legislation  aimed  at  suppressing 
nther  than  aiding  poverty.    Those,  indeed, 
who   were  absolutely  dependent   on   alms 
might  leceive  a  licence  to  beg  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  parish,  but  the  able- 
bodied  poor  were  severely  desJt  with.    The 
act  of  157Q  directed  the  magistrates  in  towns 
and  the  justices  in  rural  parishes  to  propose 
a  register  of  the  aged  and  impoteol  poor  and  to  levy  a  tax  ea 
the  ■■ihabitants  of  eveiy  parish  for  their  support.    One  con- 
sequence of  the  denial  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  that  the 
workhouse,  so  familiar  in  the  English  poor-law  system,  was  not 
established  in  Scotland,  though  almshouses  are  found  in  many 
Table  VI 11  —Oanpalion  oj  the  People  w  iSgi  and  1901. 


Area. 

Population. 

Gaelic  only. 

Percentage. 

(Gaelic  and 
English. 

Percentage. 

Scotland 

Northern  portion 
Southern  portion 

Nofthem  division    . 
Noith-westem   „ 
North-eastern    „ 
East-midland      „ 
West-midland     ., 
South-western    ., 
South-eastern     „ 
Southern             „ 

4472.103 

28.106 

0-63 

202-700 

4-53 

1.753470 
2.718.633 

27.854 
252 

1-59 

O-Ol 

i6o.9^s 
41.785 

9-t8 
•  •54 

I12.^75 
166.554 
460,941 

■fe 
•93443 

23.893 
20 

95 

89 
1 

043 
•4-34 
001 

0-01 

096 

O-Ol 

0-01 

0-00 

17.084 
82.573 

13.818 

42.315 

34.289 

7.002 

494 

49-58 
l-ll 
2-06 

12-14 

0-26 

Occupations. 

Number  engaged  in  each  Class  of  Occupation. 

Percentage  engaged  in  each  Clasa 
of  Ocoipation. 

■  891- 

1901. 

1891- 

1901.              1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Total 

Malea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  occupied  and  ) 
unoccupied     (aged 
■0  years  and    up-  ' 
wards)                      J 

1446.209 

•.599.453 

3.045.66* 

1,656,081 

1,790,343 

3446J23 

100-00 

100-00 

■  00-00 

100-00 

Engaged  in  occu- 
pations 

Retired  or  unoccu- 
pied     .... 

•  .203.909 
342000 

543.838 
•*55.625 

•.747.737 
•.297.925 

•  .39^.l88 
264.893 

591.624 
■  ,198.618 

1,982.812 
1463.511 

83-35 
•6-75 

3400 
66-00 

84-00 

16-00 

33-« 

66^)5 

Classes. 
■  .  Professonal    .     . 

2.  Domestic        .     . 

3.  Commercial 

4.  Agriculture  and 

Fishing    .     .     . 

5.  Industrial        .     . 

6.  Unoccupied  and 

non-productive 

S9.0S3 

39.t§ 

305.837 
735  J08 

342.300 

23.05> 

•90.057 

•0,276 

30,0^8 
290426 

1.055.635 

83,104 

319,230 

•84.834 

235.845 

•.025.734 

'.297.935 

67.827 

26.755 

221,579 

196.581 
878446 

264.893 

33.234 
•74475 
24.136 

40.730 
319.049 

I.l98v6i8 

101.061 
201.230 
245.715 

237.311 
1.197495 

•463  Jil 

4-08 
3-03 

1307 

14-23 

5085 

1675 

064 

■  88 

18  16 

6600 

4-10 

161 

•338 

11-87 
53-04 

16-00 

1-86 
975 
•35 

2-27 

17-82 
66-95 
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iowns,  and  pvotbsnws,  wbm  thtxe  iadlgeDt  wlio  *n  alone  in 
the  world  without  any  one  to  care  for  them  find  food  aad  aheller, 
began  to  be  general  in  the  19th  century.  Hence  arUes  the 
prevalence  of  oul-relieC,  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Scottiih  poor  law.  The  act  of  1379,  however,  proved  largely 
moperative.  The  provision  of  relief  passed  from  the  justices 
to  the  ministers  and  lurk-sessions,  who  by  an  edict  of  tl>e  Privy 
Council,  in  tigi,  were  required  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  poor 
twice  a  year,  and  rates  were  levied  only  when  collections  in  the 
dmrch  "  plates  "  were  insufificient.  For  150  years  nothing  was 
done  to  systematize  poor  relief,  and  even  in  1841  about  baU  of 
the  parishes  were  yet  unasaesaed  to  the  poor.  The  total  in* 
adequacy  of  the  voluntary  system  to  cope  with  genuine  distress, 
in  respect  Iwth  of  contributions  and  the  dispensing  of  alms, 
led  in  1845  to  the  passing  of  an  act  which  made  the  pariah  the 
poor-relief  area,  substituted  the  parochial  board  for  the  kirk- 
session  where  recourse  was  bad  to  a  rate,  made  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  of  the  poor  and  medical  officers  compulsory,  and 
set  up  a  system  of  oential  administrative  control  known  as  the 
Board  of  Supervisioa  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  with  headquarters 
in  Edinburgh.  The  act  did  not  provide  for  compulsory  assess- 
ment, but  this  was  virtually  accomplished  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Board,  which  demanded  of  local  authorities  increased  care 
and  more  liberal  relief,  with  the  result  that  in  1894  only  46  out 
of  848  parishes  remained  unassessed.  In  this  year  a  change  in 
the  governing  body  was  aSected,  the  l<ocal  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  being  constituted  and  replacing  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, while  the  parochial  boards  made  way  for  parish  councils. 
As  the  authorities  cannot  give  relief  to  thcae  able  to  work,  there 
are  no  casual  wards  in  Scotland^  vagrants  having  to  pay  for  their 
night's  lodging,  or  find  it  in  tlK  police  station  or  elsewhere. 
Every  parish  has  to  support  its  own  poor,  that  is,  natives  or 
those  who  have  acquired  a  settkment  by  living  in  it  for  five  years, 
but  leliet  is  given  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is  applied  for,  the 
cost  being  recovered  from  the  parish  of  birth  or  settlement 
•iterwards.  For  the  sick  poor  the  larger  towns  provide  ho^itals 
and  dispensaries,  besides  medical  attendazKe  at  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  while  in  rural  districts  there  are  cottage  hospitals, 
village  sick-rooms,  and  sick  wards  in  the  poorhouses.  The 
mentally  afflicted  are  sent  to  the  asylum  if  they  are  dangerous, 
or  kept  in  the  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses,  or,  if  they  arc  harm- 
less or  imbecile,  boarded  out.  The  expense  of  pauper  limacy 
is  only  partially  borne  by  the  parish.  The  district  lunacy 
board  (practically  a  joint<ommittee  of  the  county  and  burgh 
councils),  aided  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  is  charged  with  the 
lirovision  and  upkeep  of  the  asylums,  the  poor-law  authorities 
only  defraying  the  maintenance  of  their  own  patients.  Orphan 
or  deserted  children,  or  the  children  of  paupers,  are  boarded  out 
and  reared  like  ordinary  children,  attending  the  public  schools 
•ad  growing  up  without  the  "  pauper  taint." 
>  Ptlic*. — It  was  not  tiU  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  a 
regular  poKce  force  was  established  in  Scotlaitd.  TiU  then 
dwellers  in  rural  districts  bad  practically  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  as  beet  they  could,  while  some  towns  maintained 
a  paid  watch  and  otbos  enrolled  volunteer  constables,  every 
dtixcn  being  expected  to  take  his  turn  in  patraHing  the  streets 
to  protect  person  and  property.  At  first  an  adoptive  act  was 
introduced,  under  which  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  who  then 
Daoaged  county  business — resident  landowners  in  possession 
e(  landed  estate  to  the  annual  value  of  £100— were  empowered  to 
nse  a  poHce  force  in  the  counties;  but  the  want  of  common  policy 
and  initiotive  led  in  1857  to  the  compulsory  institution  of  a 
police  force  throughout  the  country.  Burghs  having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  7000  might  furnish  their  own  police,  and 
smaller  burghs  were  policed  as  part  of  the  cotuity  to  which  they 
bdonged  by  the  standing  joint-eommittee  (composed  equally 
li<  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  members  of  the  county  ootmcil), 
but  DO  new  police  burgh  the  population  of  which  was  under 
lo^ooo  was  to  be  free  to  police  itself.  All  the  constabulary 
loKcs,  excepting  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  police,  are  annually 
hupccted  as  to  efficiency  and  repotted  on  to  the  Sccralary  of 
Sim  for  Scotland. 


Bductlim.  («)  Bmmltn  5«><Mh.— Ila  t/tuok  «f  scboolt 
which  prevailed  till  the  Education  Aa  o{  1873  dated  from  ii«6, 
when  the  Act  for  Settling  of  Schools  was  pasted— one  of  the 
last  but  not  the  least  of  the  achievements  of  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment—providing for  the  maintenance  of  a  schotrf  in  every  parish 
by  the  kirk-seaaion  and  heritors,  with  power  to  the  Commissienen 
of  Supply  to  appoint  a  schooloasttt  in  case  the  primaiy 
authorities  made  default.  The  schoolmaster  held  his  office  for 
Ufe,  co-education  was  the  nile  from  the  fint,  and  the  school  was 
undenomlaatiooal.  The  various  religious  aeccasions  in  Scotland 
led  to  the  founding  of  a  Urge  number  of  sectarian  and  sub- 
scription schools,  and  at  the  Oismptioa  in  184J  the  Free  Church 
made  provisioa  for  the  secular  at  weU  as  the  religious  faistructioa 
o(  the  chUdicD  of  it*  meraben.  The  Education  Act  of  1871 
abolitbed  the  old  managemcDt  of  the  parish  schools  and  provided 
for  the  creation  of  diwricts  (buigh,  [>arith  or  group  of  parities) 
under  the  control  of  school  boards,  of  which  there  are  971  in 
Scotland,  elected  every  three  years  by  the  ratepayers,  male  and 
female.  Since  that  date  the  moat  inqmrtant  changes  effected 
in  the  elementary  education  qrstem  were  the  abolition,  in  t886, 
of  individual  inspection  of  the  lower  standards— afterwards 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  standards,  the  inspectors  aji^ying 
a  collective  test,  the  "  block-grant "  system,  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  school— and  the  abolition  of  admrf  fees  (1889)  for  the  com- 
pulsory standards,  the  loss  being  made  up  prindpally  by  a 
parliamentary  grant,  and  partly  by  a  proportion,  earmarked 
for  the  purpoae,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Exdsc)  Act  1890,  and  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act  1891.  The  capitation  grant  in  relief  of 
fees  is  at  the  rate  of  la.,  of  which  lot.  is  fumiahed  by  the 
paiiiamentary  grant  and  ».  by  the  other  sources.  King's 
Scholars,  trained  at  one  of  the  training  colleges,  and  King's 
Students  who  attend  one  of  the  universities,  form  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  certificated  teachers. 

(b)  Suandary  SckteU. — Records  of  the  existence  of  schools 
In  the  chief  towns  occur  as  early  at  the  13th  centuty.  They 
were  under  the  supervisian  of  the  chancdlor  of  each  diocese, 
and  were  mainly  devoted  to  studies  preparatory  for  the  Church. 
Before  the  Rdomation  schools  for  general  education  were 
attached  to  many  idigious  bouses,  and  in  1496  the  first  Scottish 
act  was  passed  requiring  substantial  householders  to  tend  their 
eldest  sons  to  school  from  the  time  tney  were  eight  or  nine  years 
old  until  they  were  "  competentlie  founded  and  have  perfite 
Latin."  In  1560  John  Knox  propounded  in  his  First  Bock  ^ 
DiscipHne  a  oomprehensive  scheme  of  education  from  elementary 
to  university,  but  neither  this  propoatl  nor  an  act  passed  by  the 
privy  council  in  1616  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
parish  was  carried  into  cfiecL  In  several  burghs  grammar 
schools  have  existed  from  a  very  early  date,  and  some  of  them, 
such  ss  the  Rojral  Hi(^  School  of  Edinburg}!  and  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  reached  a  high  standard  of  proficiency.  They  were 
Urgely  supported  by  the  town  councils,  who  erected  the  buildings, 
kept  them  in  repair,  and  usually  paid  the  rectot'a  salary.  By  the 
act  of  1871  their  management  was  tnnsfeiTed  to  the  school 
boards,  and  they  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  higfacr-clsat 
public  schools,  such  as  the  old  grammar  schools  and  the  blxrally 
endowed  schools  of  the  Merchant  (Company  in  Edinburgh,  and 
higher  grade  schools,  with  a -few  years'  preparatory  course  for 
the  universities,  while  some  of  the  ordinary  scboob  have  earned 
the  grant  for  higher  education.  In  1885  the  Scottish  Education 
Deputment,  of  which  the  secretary  for  Scotland  is  the  virtual 
head,  waa  leorganiied.  It  was  separated  from  the  English 
Department,  and  undertook  the  bispection  of  higher  class  schools 
(public,  endowed  and  voluntary),  and  two  years  later  faistituted 
a  leaving  certificate  examination,  the  pass  of  which  is  accepted 
for  most  of  the  univeislty  and  professional  authorities  In  lieu  of 
their  preliminary  exaininations.  In  1898  the  functions  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
were  transferred  to  the  Department,  which  makes  tubetantial 
grants  for  instruction  in  those  subjects  for  which  science  and  art 
grants  were  formeriy  paid.  A  Technical  Schools  Act,  pasted  in 
1887.  was  applied  by  a  few  kical  authorities:  but  Is  iftgo  funds 
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mre  by  chaaoe  nude  avmflable  from  in  nneipeeted  aoDrce,  and 
devoted  to  the  pufpoaes  of  technical  and  aecondaiy  education. 
ParUameot  bad  introduced  a  measure  of  public-bouse  reform 
along  with  a  scheme  for  compensating  such  houses  as  lost  their 
licence.  This  feature  was  so  stoutly  opposed  that  the  bill  did 
not  pass,  although  the  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  had  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  Government  proposed  to  distribute  this 
money  among  local  authorities  and  expend  the  balance  in  relief 
rates,  but  a  clause  was  iltserted  in  this  bill  giving  burgh  and 
county  councils  the  option  of  spending  the  balance  on  technical 
education  as  well  as  in  relict  of  rates.  Advantage  was  largely 
talien  of  this  power,  and  the  grant  came  to  be  succinctly  described 
as  the  "  Residue  "  grant  (£97,000  a  year).  The  Department 
established  in  each  county  a  body  known  as  the  secondary  edu- 
cation committee,  chosen  by  the  ooonty  council  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  school  boards,  which  is  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  its  share  of  the  giant.  Hie  committee  exists  also  in  a  few  of 
the  largest  burghs,  the  members  being  In  this  case  appointed  by 
the  town  council,  schooi  board,  and  sometimes  the  trustees  of 
educational  endowment*.  In  virtue  of  a  Continuation  Class  code, 
technical  and  spedalixed  education  is  given  in  day  and,  chiefly, 
evening  classes  in  various  centres,  the  principal  being  the 
Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh;  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture;  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  College;  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art;  the  Glasgow 
Athenaeum  Commercial  College;  the  West  of  Scothmd  Agri- 
cultural College;  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute;  Gray's  School 
of  Art,  Aberdeen;  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Institution  School  of 
Art,  and  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Applied  Art;  but  well- 
equipped  classes  are  held  in  most  of  the  Uigt  towns,  and  several 
county  councils  maintain  oiganixers  of  technical  faistruction. 
As  regard*  agricultural  education,  the  county  is  found  to  be  in 
moM  cases  too  small  an  area  for  efficient  organization,  and 
consequently  several  counties  combine  to  support,  for  instance, 
the  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College — a  corporation  con- 
sisting of  the  agricultural  department  in  the  University,  the 
Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  Veterinary  College  hi  Edinburgh, 
—the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow,  and 
the  agricultural  department  in  Aberdeen  University.  The 
leading  public  schools  on  the  English  model  are  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  Perthshire;  Loretto  School,  Musselburgh,  and 
Fettea  College,  Mercfaiston  Castle  and  the  Academy  in  Edinburgh, 
(c)  Unaersiliet  and  Ci><2c^.— -There  are  four  universities  in 
Scotland,  namely  (in  the  order  of  foundation),  St  Andrews  (1411), 
Glasgow  (1450),  Aberdeen  (1494)  and  Edinbuigh  (i58>),  in 
which  are  the  customary  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  law,  medicine 
•od  science.  In  1901  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  £3,000,000  to 
the  universities.  The  administration  of  the  fund  was  handed 
over  to  a  body  of  trustees,  who  devote  the  annual  income 
(£too,ooo)  partly  to  the  payment  of  students'  fees  and  partly  to 
buildings,  apparatus,  professordnps  and  research.  The  court 
of  each  university  is  the  supreme  authority  in  regard  to  finance, 
discipline,  and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  professors  and 
lecturers.  The  universities  are  empowered  to  affiliate  other 
I'tidfmi'T'  institutions,  and  women  students  are  admitted  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  Under  tbe  act  of  1699  the  University 
College  of  Dundee  was  incorporated  with  St  Andrews  University, 
and  Queen  Margaret  College  became  a  part  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  the  buildings  and  endowments,  used  for  women 
students  exclusively,  being  handed  over  to  the  University  Court. 
St  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  incorporated  in  1889  under  a 
Board  of  Trade  licence,  has  medicinal  and  law  faculties,  and 
Anderson's  College  Medical  School,  GUugow,  was  instituted  iii 
1887.  These  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  extra-mural  medical 
school*  in  Edinburgh,  their  medical  curricula  qualifying  lor 
licence  only  and  not  for  Scottish  university  degrees.  Tbe  United 
Free  Church  maintains  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Blairs  near 
Aberdeen,  besides  a  monastery  and  college  at  Fort  Augustus. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  each  possess 
their  training  colleges  for  tcacheis,  the  Episcopal  Church  supports 
one  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  one.  The  Edinburgh  Museum 
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of  Sdence  and  Art  has  been  transferred  to  the'Seettiih  EdticatioB 
Department. 

AtricnUure. — ^Though  Scotland  is  a  country  of  great  estates, 
this  circumstance  possesses  less  significance  from  the  agricultural 
than  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  excessive  size  of  the 
properties,  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  suriace  is  so  mountainous  and  unproductive 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  division  into  smaller  estates,  but  two 
other  cause*  have  also  co-operated,  namely,  first,  the  wide 
territorial  authority  of  such  Lowland  families  as  the  Scotts  and 
Douglases,  and  such  Highland  clans  as  the  Campbells  of  Argyll 
and  Breadalbane,  and  the  Murrays  of  Athol  and  the  duke  of 
Sutherland;  and  secondly,  the  stricter  law  of  entail  introduced 
in  16S5.  Thus  the  largest  estates  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
herediuiy  families.  The  almost  absolute  power  formerly  wielded 
by  the  bndlords,  who  within  their  own  territories  were  lords  of 
regality,  hindered  independent  agricultural  enterprise,  and  it 
wa*  not  till  after  the  abolition  of  heteditaUe  jurisdictions  in 
1748  that  agriculture  made  teal  progress.  "The  Society  of 
Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  171J, 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  rebellion  of  1 745,  and  the  introductioo 
of  new  and  improved  methods,  where  not  tbe  result  of  private 
energy  and  sagacity,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  established  in  17S4.  Further  stimulus  was 
also  supplied  by  the  high  prices  that  obtained  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wan,  and,  in  spite  of  periods  of  severe  depression  since 
then,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  advance.  The 
system  of  nineteen  years'  leases  had  proved  distinctly  superior 
to  the  system  of  yeariy  tenancy  so  general  in  England,  although 
prejudicially  affected  by  customs  and  conditions  which,  for  a 
considerable  time,  seriously  strained  therelationsbetwecnlandk>rd 
and  tenant.  But  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec  in  1879-- 
under  which  the  landlord  had  a  lien  for  rent  upon  the  produce 
of  the  land,  the  cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  it,  and  the  live  stock  and 
implements  used  in  husbandry-— the  Ground  Game  Act  of  18801 
the  several  Agncultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  the  construction  of 
light  railways  improved  matters  and  established  a  betternnder- 
standing.  The  period  of  general  depression  which  set  in  before 
1885  wa*  surmounted  in  Scotland  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  lost  by  tenants,  and  a 
few  farms  were  thrown  here  and  there  upon  the  landlords' 
hands,  but  in  no  district  was  rent  extinguished  or  were  holdings 
abandoned.  The  sub-commissioners  wlio  reported  to  the  Ro>'al 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  1895  found  nearly  everywhere  a 
demand,  sometimes  competition  for  farms,  persisting  throughout 
the  crisis.  In  Banff,  Nairn,  Elgin  and  several  southern  counties 
rent  reductions  varied  from  25  to  30%.  In  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar 
and  Aberdeen  the  average  was  30%,  but  in  ncariy  all  the 
counties,  towards  the  end  at  least  of  the  period  of  depression, 
the  coexistent  demand  and  competition  for  farms  were  observ- 
able. In  some  districts  in  the  west  rents  fell  very  fa'ttle;  in 
others,  especially  sheep-farming  districts,  the  fall  was  very 
severe.  In  Ayrshire  the  figure  varied  from  5  to  10%;  for 
Dumfriesshire  16%  was  given  as  a  fair  average,  but  here  too  the 
distressed  farmer  was  compelled  to  admit  that  if  he  gave  np  bis 
holding  there-were  others  ready  to  take  it.  Afterwards,  owing 
to  the  increased  attention  given  to  stodt-fattening  and  dairying, 
and  to  a  rise  in  prices,  farming  reached  a  condition  of  equilifaiJBin, 
and  the  most  noticeable  residuum  of  the  period  of  depresnon 
was  the  large  intrusion  of  the  butcher  and  grazier  class  into  the 
farmer  class  proper.  Caithness-shire  was  declared  to  be  tbe 
greatest  sufferer  by  the  period  of  depression;  rents  fell  in  that 
county  by  30  to  50%  on  large  farma,  10  to  30%  on  medinm, 
and  10  to  60%  on  small  farms.  Neverthdess,  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  land  was  serious.  Acoording  to  the  reports  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners,  the  gross  income  derived  from  the 
ownership  of  lands  in  Scotland  was  returned  in  i879-tS8o  at 
£7,769,303.  After  that  year  a  continuous  fall  set  in,  and  in 
1901-1901  the  amount  returned  was  only  £5.911,836,  a  drop  in 
twenty-five  years  of  £1,857467.  These  figuies  refer  to  land, 
whether  cultivated  or  not,  including  omanicntal  gtoaadt, 
gardens  attached  to  houses  when  exceeding  one  acre  in  extant, 
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tends  or  Utbe-rent  charge  commiited  nnder  the  Land*  Com- 
nratation  Acts,  (arm-houses  and  farm-buildings. 

The  croften  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  had  their  grievances 
Mbo,  Xhiring  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  wholesale  clear- 
ances had  been  effected  m  many  districts,  and  the  crofters  were 
compelled  either  to  emigrate  or  to  crowd  into  areas  already 
congested,  where,  eking  out  a  precarious  living  by  following  the 
fisheries,  they  ted  a  hard  and  miserable  existence.  At  last  after 
agitation  and  discontent  had  become  rife,  government  appointed 
a  royal  commis^on  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  in  1883. 
It  reported  next  year,  and  in  1886  the  Crofters'  Holdings  Act 
was  passed.  Amending  statutes  «f  succeeding  years  added  to 
the  comroissioneTS*  powers  of  fixing  fair  rents  and  cancelling 
arrears,  the  power  of  enlarging  crofts  and  common  grazings. 
Since  then  political  agitation  has  practically  died  out,  though  the 
material  condition  of  the  class  ha*  not  markedly  Improved, 
except  where,  with  government  aid,  crofter  fishermen  have  been 
enabled  to  buy  better  boats;  but  in  some  districts,  even  in  the 
idand  of  Lewis,  substantial  houses  have  been  built.  After  the 
passing  of  the  act  (1886)  the  Crofters'  Commission  in  15  years 
considered  applications  for  rent  and  revaluation  of  holdings 
which  amounted  to  £82,790,  and  fixed  th*  fair  rent  at  £61,233, 
or  an  annual  reduction  of  £21,557;  of  arrears  of  rent  amount- 
ing to  £184,962  they  cancelled  £134,180,  and  also  assigned 
48,949  acres  in  enlargement  of  holdings.  Under  the  Congested 
Dtaricts  (Scotland)  Act  of  1897,  £35,000  a  year  was  devoted 
within  certain  districts  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  assisting  migra- 
tion, improving  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  building  piers  and  boat- 
slips,  making  roads  and  bridges,  developing  borne  industries,  &c 

Tablb  IX.— Classification  of  HMings  abme  1  Atr€. 


Tabus  X.— jtensff  mia  CuUiwHim—tmtiinU. 


Total) 


,  includia^  Inland  Water,  but  excluding  Forediore 
and  Tidal  Water,  19458,728  Acre*. 


Crops. 


Potatoes  .... 

Turnips  and  Swedes      ; 
Mangold  .... 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi  and  Rape 
Vetches  or  Tarcil 
Other  Crops        ( ' 


Tout 

Clover,  Sainfob  and 
Rotation—' 
For  Hay 
Not  for  Hay   . 


ua(}er 


Total 


Flax 

Small  Fruit 
Bare  Fallow 


Average 
1871-1875. 


Acres. 


167,880 
503.709 

<.r48 

4.6S6 
15,838 


693,821 


1,338,106 


7^. 
ai,669 


1905. 


Acrea. 


•44,265 
445.306 
a.389 
•4.725 
8.557 
a.699 


617.94" 


427.686 
■  .■30J91 


1.558.277 


^  4 
6493 
6.943 


Yean. 

1  to5  Acres. 

5  to  so  Acres. 

SO  to  300  Acres. 

Above  300  Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres, 

No. 

Actes. 

No. 

Acres. 

■893 
■903 
■905 

20,150 
19.560 
18.685 

65,891 
63.961 

33.92« 
34.018 
34.673 

608,390 
610,669 

22,80a 
23,07s 
23.055 

a.93S.>84 
a.970.325 

2766 
2730 
2718 

1.384,461 
1.268,843 

In  Tabte  IX.  will  be  fotind  a  ctacsffication  of  the  holdingi  tn  1895, 
1903  and  1905.  The  fibres  show  that  the  holdin([s  under  50  acres 
cooatkuted  fully  two'tfairda  of  the  toUl  holdings  and  that,  though  no 
very  decided  alteration  in  the  size  of  farms  was  in  progress,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  was  held  in  farms  of  between 
JO  and  300  acres.    The  averaga  holding  in  1905  was  61  7  acres. 

Table  X.  shows  the  total  area,  the  cultivated  area  and  the  area 
onder  gnin  cropo,  green  crops,  grasses  and  miscellaneous  crops. 
Comparison  between  1905  and  the  average  for  1871-1875  cledrly 
demonstrates  the  change  which  Scottish  agriculture  had  undergone 
Tlunigfa  practically  the  same  amount  of  land  was  brought  under  the 

Tabls  X,—^Acreaie  under  Cultivatiom, 


Total  Area,  including  Inland  Water,  but  cxcludmg  Foreshore 
and  Tidal  Water,  19458,728  Acres. 

Crops. 

Average 
1871-1875. 

1905. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total  area  under  Crops  and  Grasses.* 
Pennaaeot  Pasture- 
Far  Hay        

Not  for  Hay 

Toul          .... 

Arable  Und 

Grain  Crops- 
Wheat            

Barley  or  Ben 

Oats              

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Total          .... 

4.3*0,825 

4.880,98s 

148.34a 
1.302.384 

1,084.983 

I450.7a6 

3475,842 

3.430.259 

122.513 

asa.ios 

IW7.339 

10480 

26.746 

a.332 

48.641 

212,134 

962.972 
S.598 
IOJ46 

910 

i.42i.5'S 

1,240.601 

t  Not  acpsntoy  diBtinguiiiWu* 

plough,  there  was  a  considerable  fall  in  the  acreage  under  ^in  and 
green  crops,  but  this  was  rather  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased 
area  under  grass,  showing  that  the  tendency  towards  the  raising 
of  live  slock  has  become  more  widespread  and  more  pronounced. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Scotland  is  cultivated, 
while  in  England  only  one-fourth  is  left  un- 
cultivated; but  it  should  be  borne  tn  mind 
that  "  permanent  pasture  "  docs  not  include 
the  mountainous  districts,  which  not  only 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  but 
also,  in  their  heatns  and  natural  grasses, 
supply  a  scanty  herbage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
9.104,388  acres  being  used  for  grazing  in 
1905,  Oats  remain  the  staple  grain  crop, 
and  barley,  though  fluctuating  from  year  to 
year,  is  steadied  by  the  demands  of  the  distilters.  \Vneat  showed  a 
marked  decline  in  most  years  from  1893  to  1904.  Table  XI.,  how- 
ever, shows  that  in  most  cases,  even  when  the  acreage  occupied  by 
crops  is  smaller,  the  estimated  yield  to  the  acre  shows  a  distinct 
improvement,  the  result  of  enhanced  skill  and  industry,  and  the 


Table  XI.- 

-Showing  Yield  of  Chief  Crops  to  the  Acre. 

Crops. 

Estimate  Total  Produce. 

Average 
Yield  to 
the  Acre. 

Average 
■yield  to 
the  Acre. 

1885. 

1905. 

1885. 

'905. 

Wheat— Bushels 
Barley 
Oats 
Beans 
Peas 

Potatoes — Tons 
Turnips    and 
Swedes — Tons 

1,893.501 

8,245,820 

33.407.127 

709.577 

37.464 

803.523 

6,496,189 

2,065,381 

8,004.446 

35.277.807 

364.818 

17,108 

979.S4> 

7,162,794 

34-33 
34-72 
31  93 
3067 
21  4" 
539 

'539 

4246 
37-73 
36-63 
36-76 
27-16 
697 

1608 

*  Not  iacluding  owuouut  and  hcftth  tawL 


adoption  of  more  scientific  methods.  In  1905  the  yield  of  hay  from 
clover,  sainfoin  and  rotation  grasses  amounted  to  666,985  tons. 
c«"  3i'i9  cwts.  to  the  acre,  and  from  permanent  pasture  200.908 
tons,  or  2846  cwts.  to  the  acre,  or  876,893  tons  of  all  kinds  of  hay 
from  575.220  acres. 

Table  XII  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1905,  with  the 
average  for  the  period  1871-1875.  and  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  stock  in  preference  to  crops. 
The  cattle  stock  has  risen  steadilv,  and  a  regular  increase  in  the 
number  under  2  years  points  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  breeding 
industry.  The  breeds  include  the  Ayrshire,  noted  milkers  and 
specially  adapted  for  dairy  farms  (which  prevail  in  the  south-west). 
wbkh  in  this  respect  have  largely  supplanted  the  Galloway  in  their 
native  district;  the  polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen,  fair  milkers,  but 
valu.ilile  for  their  beef-makinc  qualities,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  their  hardihood,  in  great  favour  in  the  north-east,  where  cattle- 
(eCiliiiR  has  been  carried  to  perfection;  and  the  West  Highland  or 
Kyl'jf  brt-ed.  a  picturesque  breed  with  long  horns,  shaggy  coats  and 
decided  colours— black,  red.  dun.  cream  and  brindic — that  thrives 
wtH  on  wild  and  healthy  pasture.    The  special  breeds  of  sheep  are 
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the  fine-wooTled  of  Shetland,  the  blacldaced  of  the  l^ighlands.  the 
Cheviots,  natives  of  the  hills  from  which  they  are  named,  a  favourite 
breed  in  the  south,  though   Border  Leiccsters  and  other  Engli^ 

Table  XII. — Illustrating  Increase  of  Live  Stock. 


Stock. 


Horees — 
Used  for  agricultural  purposes,  in- 
cluding roarcs  kept  (or  breeding 
Unbroken 


Total 

Cattle- 
Cows  and  heifers  m  milk  or  in  calf  . 
Other  cattle,  2  years  and  above 
Other  cattle,  under  2  years 

Total 

Shctp — 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding 
Other  sheep,  I  )'ear  and  above 
Other  sheep,  under  i  year. 


Total 


Pigs 


Average 
1871-1875- 


» 78.652 


392.252 
267.920 
467.165 


1.127,337 


4.735.008 
2.426. 1 14 


7.161,122 


166,148 


1905. 


156.520 
49.668 


306,188 


437.138 
276.330 
5<3.827 


1.227,295 


2.918.544 
1 .383.200 
2.722.467 


7.024,211 


130.214 


breeds,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  crosses,  are  kept  for  winter  feeding  on 
lowland  farms.  The  principal  breeds  of  horses  are  the  Shetland  and 
Highland  ponies,  and  the  Clydesdale  draught. 

Orchards  and  Forests. — Tlie  acreage  devoted  to  orchards  rose  from 
1562  in  1880102482  in  1905.  The  chief  areas  for  tree  and  small  fruit 
are  Clydesdale  and  the  Carse  of  Gowric,  but  there  are  also  productive 
orchards  in  the  shires  of  Haddington,  Stirling.  Ayr  and  Roxburgh, 
while  market-gardening  has  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  towns.  In  1812  woods  and  plantations  occupied  907,695 
acres,  of  which  501 ,46^  acres  were  natural  woods  and  406,226  planted. 
Within  sixty  years  this  area  had  declined  to  734,490  acres,  but  with 
renewed  attention  to  forestry  and  encouragement  of  planting  the 
area  had  grown  in  1895  to  878,675  acres;  by  1905.  however,  the 
acreage  was  practically  unchanged.  Inverness,  Abt-rdccn  and  Pcrtli 
are  naturally  the  best  wooded  shires.  The  modem  plantations  consist 
mostly  of  Scots  fir  with  a  sprinkling  of  larch. 

Deer  Forests  and  Game,  &c. — Deer  forests  in  1900  covered  2,287,297 
acres,  an  increase  of  575,405  acres  since  1883.  The  red  deer  is  peculiar 
to  the  Highlands,  but  the  fallow  deer  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hill 
country  of  the  south-wcstefn  Lowlands.  The  grouse  moors  occupy 
an.  extensive  area  and  arc  widely  distributed.  Ptarmigan  and  black* 
cock  arc  found  in  many  districts,  panridgcs  and  pheasants  are  care- 
fully preserved,  and  the  capercailzie,  once  extirpated,  has  been 
restored  to  some  of  the  Highland  forests.  Hares  and  rabbits,  the 
latter  especially,  arc  abundant.  Fox-hunting  is  fashionable  in  most 
of  the  southern  shires,  but  otter-hunting  is  practically  extinct. 
The  bear,  wolf  and  beaver,  once  common,  have  long  ceased  to  be.  the 
last  wolf  having  been  killed,  it  is  said,  in  1680  by  Sir  Ewcn  Cameron 
of  Lochicl.  The  wild  cat  may  yet  be  found  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
polecat,  ermine  and  pine  marten  still  exist,  the  golden  eagle  and  the 
white-tailed  eagle  haunt  the  wilder  and  more  remote  mountainous 
districts,  while  the  other  laqje  birds  of  prey,  like  the  osprey  and  kite, 
are  becoming  scarce.  The  islands,  rocks  and  cliffs  and  some  mland 
lochs  are  frequented  in  multitudes  by  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl. 

Fiskertes, — The  Scottish  seaboard  is  divided  for  adnunistraiive 
purposes  into  twenty-seven  fishery  districts,  namely,  on  the  cast 
coast,  Eyemouth,  Leith,  Anstruihcr,  Montrose.  Stonehaven.  Aber- 
deen, Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Banff,  Buckie,  Findhorn.  Cromart\, 
Helmsdale,  Lybstcr,  Wick  (15};  on  the  north,  Orkney.  ShetlanJ 
(2):  on  the  west,  Stornoway,  Barra,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Carron  and 
Skyc,  Fort  William,  Campbeltown,  Invcrary,  Rothesay.  Greenock, 
Ballantrac  (lo).  The  whole  of  the  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  which  was  established  m  1882  m  suc- 
cession to  the  former  Board  of  White  Herring  Fishery.  In  1903  the 
number  of  fishermen  directly  cmf>toycd  in  fishmg  was  36.162,  there 
were  17.496  engaged  in  curing  and  preserving  the  fish  landed,  while 
32,201  were  cniploycd  in  subsidiary  mdustnes  on  shore,  making  a 
total  of  85.859  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  dependent 
industries.  In  1905  the  herring  fishery  yielded  5.342,777  cwis. 
Ui.343.080),  in  1909,  4.541.297  cwis.  The  most  prolific  districts 
are  Shetland  in  the  north,  Fraserburgh.  Peterhead,  Wick.  Aberdeen 
and  .'Vnsiruther  in  the  east,  and  Stornoway  in  the  west.  The  principal 
herring  market  is  continental  Europe,  Germany  and  Russia  being 
the  largest  consumers,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  exportation  to 
the  United  States.  In  1905  the  total  catch  of  fish  of  all  kinds 
(excepting  shell-fish)  amounted  to  7.856.310  cwts..  and  in  1907  (the 
hiifhest  recorded  to  1910),  9.018.154  cwts.  (£3.149.127)  The  annual 
value  of  the  shtil-fi&h   (lobsters,   crabs,  oysters,   mussels,  clams, 


(COMMUNICATIONS 

periwinUcs,  cockles.  shrimpi}ii  about  £73.000.  Thewetfitof  nluMO 
carried  by  Scottish  railways  and  steamers  in  1894  was  3437  tons,  and 
in  1903  it  was  3047  tons.  In  1894  the  number  of  boxes  of  Scottish 
salmon  delivered  at  Billingsgate  market  in  London  was  15,489,  and 
in  1903  it  was  15,103,  being  more  than  half  of  the  salmon  received 
then  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  including  Irish  and  English  consign* 
ments.  In  1903  the  Tay  rentals  came  to  £23,903,  the  highest  then 
recorded.  The  other  considerable  rentals  were  the  Dee  £18,392. 
Tweed  £15.389  and  Spcy  £8146, 

Roads. — In  the  X2th  century  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  highways  between  market-towns  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  broad.  Over  the  principal  rivers  at  this  early  period  there 
were  bridges  near  the  most  populous  places,  as  over  the  Dec  near 
Aberdeen,  the  £sk  at  Brechin,  the  Tay  at  Perth  and  the  Forth 
near  Stirling.  Until  the  i6th  century,  however,  traffic  between 
distant  places  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  pack-horses.  The  first 
stage-coach  in  Scotland  was  that  which  ran  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leilh  in  x6io.  In  1658  there  was  a  fortnightly  stage-coach 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  but  afterwards  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  Separate  acts  en- 
joining the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  along  with 
them  the  commissioners  of  supply,  to  take  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  were  passed  in  1617,  1669,  1676  and 
i686.  These  provisions  had  reference  chiefly  to  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  known  as  "  statute  labour  roads,"  intended  primarily 
to  supply  a  means  of  communication  within  the  several  parishes. 
They  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  toiants  and  cotters,  and,  when 
their  labour  was  not  sufficient,  by  the  landlords,  who  were  re- 
quired to  "  stent "  (assess)  themselves,  customs  also  being 
sometimes  levied  at  bridges,  ferries  and  causeways.  By  sqsarate 
local  acts  the  "  statute  labour  "  was  in  many  cases  replaoed  by 
a  payment  called  "  conversion  money,"  and  the  General  Roads 
Act  of  1845  made  the  alteration  universaL  The  Roads  and 
Bridges  (Scotland)  Act  of  1878  entrusted  the  control  of  the  roads 
to  royal  and  police  burghs  and  in  the  counties  to  road  trtistees, 
from  whom  it  was  transferred  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1889  to  county  councils,  the  management,  however,  being  in  the 
hands  of  district  committees.  The  Highlands  had  good  military 
roads  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  project,  bcgnn  in 
1735  under  the  direction  of  General  George  Wade,  took  ten  years 
to  complete,  and  the  roads  were  afterwards  kept  in  repair  by  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant.  In  the  Lowlands  the  main  roads 
were  constructed  under  the  Turnpike  Acts,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  obtained  in  1750,  Originally  they  were  maintained  by 
tolls,  but  this  method,  after  several  counties  had  obtained 
separate  acts  for  its  abolition,  was  superseded  in  1883  by  the  act 
of  1878. 

Canals.— Thttt  are  four  canals  in  Scotland,  the  Caledonian, 
the  Crinan,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  the  Union,  of  which  the 
Caledonian  and  Crinan  are  national  property  (sec  CALEtxjMAN 
Canal).  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  runs  from  Bowling 
on  the  Clyde,  through  the  north-wcsicm  part  of  Glasgow  and 
through  Kirkintilloch  and  Falkirk  lo  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth, 
a  distance  of  35  m.  There  is  also  a  branch,  2}  m.  long,  from 
Stockingficld  to  Port  Dundas  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  -is 
continued  for  the  distance  of  i  m.  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Monkland  canal.  This  last  has  a  length  of  lij  m.,  and  runs  from 
the  north-east  of  Glasgow  through  Coatbridge  to  Woodhatt 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland.  It  was  begun  in  1 76 1  and  opened 
for  traflic  in  1792.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  authorized 
in  1767  and  opened  from  sea  to  sea  in  1790.  In  1S46  its  pro- 
prietors bought  the  Monkland  canal,  and  in  1867  the  combined 
undertaking  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company.  The  Umon  canal,  31I  m  long,  starts  from  Port 
Downie,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  near  Falkirk,  and  runs 
to  Port  Hopctoun  in  Edinburgh.  Begun  in  1S18  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1822,  and  in  1849  was  vested  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company,  which  in  turn  was  absorbed  by  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  in  1865.  7  he  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  has  a  revenue  of  about  £1 20.000  a  year,  including  receipts 
from  the  docks  at  Grangemouth,  and  the  expenditure  on  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  is  about  £40,000.  The  Union  canal 
earns  between  £3000  and  £iooo,  and  iu  expcsditure  is  but  little 
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las  tfaftn  its  tevcniw.  .Thne'Otner  <wiaw  fomcny  fnwtiw  in 
Scotlud.  The  Aberdeen  cuul,  iSi  m.  long,  nuuiog  up  the 
DoQ  valley  ftom  Abcrdeea  to  laverune  was  opened  in  1807, 
but  did  not  prove  profitable  and  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  Great 
Noitfa  of  Scotland  Railway  Company,  by  which  it  was  abandoned. 
The  Glaigow,  Paisley  and  Johnstone  canal,  11  m.  long,  was 
opened  in  i8ti  and  was  bought  in  1S69  by  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  railway,  which  in  i8£i  obtained  statutory  powers 
to  abandon  it  as  a  canal  and  use  its  site,  so  far  as  necessary, 
{or  a  railway  line.  The  Forth  and  Cart  Junction  canal  was  only 
half  a  mile  long.  It  ran  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  to 
the  Clyde,  opposite  the  river  Cart,  and  was  intended  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  direct  from  the  east  coast  up  that  river  to  Paisley. 
The  Caledonian  railway,  which  acquired  it  together  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in  r867,  obtained  powers  to  abandon 
it  in  1893. 

Xoidroyi.— The  fint  railway  in  Scotland  for  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  was  (hat  betweoi  Kilmarnock  and 
Troon  (9}  m.),  opened  in  1813,  and  worked  by  horses.  A 
Anilai  railway,  of  which  the  chief  source  of  profit  was  the 
passenger  traffic,  was  opened  between  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
in  sS^r,  branches  being  afterwards  extended  to  Leith  and  Mussel- 
burgh. By  1840  the  length  of  the  railway  lines  for  which  bills 
were  passed  was  191^  m.,  the  capital  being  £3,tn,t3S,  The 
chief  companies  are  the  Caledonian,  formed  in  1845;  the  North 
British,  <j  the  sanu  date;  the  Glasgow  and  South-VVcstem, 
fonnod  by  amalgamation  in  1850;  the  Highland,  formed  by 
amalgamation  in  1S65;  and  the  Great  North  of  Scotland, 
1S46. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  advance  in  mileage,  goods  and  passenger 
traffic  and  receipts,  from  both  sources,  since  1S57- 

Tablb  XIII. — Illustmlint  Crmelh  of  Railway  Btainest. 


Passenger 
Tralhc 

Goods 

■ 

Year. 

Mileage. 

Passenger 

Traffic 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

i8S7 

U4J 

14.733.503 
38J30.892 

JC916.697 

£■.584.781 

i3 .501478 

1874 

a7O0 

3.330,593 

3.884.434 
4436,033 

6,3jSfll7 

18S4 

2999 

54.305.074 

2.93'. 737 

7.357.760 

■  898 

68.413.349 

3.'63.«9S 

4.564.637 
6431.693 

7.737.833 

1900 

3485 

132.301,102 

4.715.593 

11,147,385 

1905 

3804 

iiS,s8o/>oo 

S.014.453 

6,803.386 

11.817,738 

lailwayB-    By  1910  tne  total  railway  mileage  was  3844. 

Mimini  Industry. — Coal  and  iron,  generally  found  10  con- 
venient  proximity  to  each  other,  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Scotland.  The  principal  coalfields  are  Lanark- 
share,  which  yields  nearly  half  of  the  total  output,  Fifeshire, 
Ayrshire,  Stirlingshire  and  Midlothian,  but  coal  is  also  mined 
2n  the  oo>unties  (usually  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  one  or  other 
of  the  main  fields)  of  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Dumbarton, 
Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Dumfries,  Renfrew,  Arg>-Il  and  Peebles, 
while  a  small  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  Oolite  at  Brora 
io  Sutherlandshire.  The  earliest  records  concerning  coalpits 
a|^>ear  to  be  the  charters  granted,  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  to  William  Oldbridge  of  Carriden  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  in  t»QT  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dunfermline  conferring 
the  privilege  of  digging  coal  in  the  lands  of  Plttencrieff.  The 
monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey  also'dug  coal  at  an  early  date  from 
surface  pits  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk.  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope 
Pftts  II.),  «4io  visited  Scotland  in  the  15th  century,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  poor  received  at  church  doors  a  species  of  stone 
which  they  burned  instead  of  wood;  and  although  the  value  of 
ooal  for  smith's  and  artificer's  work  was  early  recognized  it  was 
not  used  for  domestic  purposes  till  about  the  close  of  the  r6th 
centvry.  In  x6o6  an  act  was  passed  binding  colliers  to  perpetual 
service  at  the  works  where  they  were  employed,  and  they  were  not 
fully  emancipated  till  i  ygp.  An  act  was  passed  in  1 843  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  and  women  in  under- 
ground mines.  In  r905  there  were  493  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
operation,  employing  109,939  hands  (89,516  below  ground  and 


10,433  alMYe).  The  total  output  in  that  year  amounted  to 
3S.839i»97  ton*,  valued  at  £10,369,433.  The  total  quantity 
worked  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was. 1,5x4,062  tons,  the  quantity 
then  remaining  to  work  being  estimated  at  4,634,785,000  tons. 
The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1905  from  the  principal 
Scottish  ports  was  7,863.51 1  tons,  and  the  quantity  flipped  coasts 
wise  to  piorts  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  annually  to  about 
2 1  million  tons  in  addition. 

The  rise  of  the  iron  industry  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Carron  ironworks  near  Falkirk  in  1760,  byt  it  was  the 
introduction  of  railways  that  gave  the  production  of  pig-iron 
its  greatest  impetus.  In  1 796  the  quantity  produced  was  18,640 
tons,  which  had  only  doubled  in  thirty-four  years  (37,500  tons 
io  1S30).  In  1840  this  had  grown  to  142,000  tons,  in  1845  to 
475,000  tons  and  in  1865  to  1,164,000  tons,  almost  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  for  in  1905  the  produa  of  lox  blast  furnaces 
only  amounted  to  1,375,125  tons,  and  in  the  interval  there  were 
years  when  the  output  was  below  one  million  tons.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  iron  ore  (that  chiefly  worked  being  Black  Band 
Ironstone)  comes  from  mines  which  also  yieU  coal.  The  iron- 
producing  counties  in  the  order  of  their  output  are  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Linlithgow,  Dumbarton,  Fife,  Midlothian  and 
Stirling,  the  first  three  being  the  mc»t  productive.  In  1905 
the  quantity  of  ore  raised  was  832,388  tons,  valued  at  £320,875 
and  yielding  349,7 16  tons  of  metal.  The  imports  of  ore  in  that 
year  amounted  to  2,862,444  tons  of  the  value  of  £1,420,379. 

The  oil  shale  industry  is  wholly  modem  and  has  attained  to 
considerable  magnitude  since  it  was  established  (in  1851  and 
following  years).  Linlithgowshire  yields  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  output,  Midlothian  produces  nearly  one-fourth, 
a  small  quantity  is  obtained  from  Lanarkshire,  and  there  is  an 
infinitesimal  supply  from  Sutherland.  The  mineral  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  seams  in  the  CZaldferous  Sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Fire-clay  is  produced  in  Lanarkshire,  which  yields  nearly  half  of 
the  total  output,  and  Ayrshire  and,  less  extensively,  in  Stirlingshire, 
Fifeshire,  Renfrewshire,  Midlothian  and  a  few  other  shires.  With 
the  exception  of  ihc  counties  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  Caithness,  Suther- 
land ana  Inverness,  granite  is  quarried  in  every  shire  in  Scotland, 
but  the  industr>'  iircaominanes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Kirkcudbrightshire;  limestone  is  quarried  in 
half  of  the  counties,  but  especially  in  Nlidlothian  and  Fife;  large 
quantities  of  paving-stones  are  exported  from  Caithness  and  P'orfar- 
Sliire,  and  there  arc  extensive  slate  quarries  at  Ballachulish  and  other 
places  in  AfRyllshirc,  which  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  total 
supply.  Sandstone,  of  which  the  total  produrtion  in  1905  was 
t ■14^,135  tons  valued  at  jC320,76i,  is  quarried  in  nearly  every  county, 
but  the  industry  flourishes  particularly  in  the  shires  of  Lanark, 
Dumfries,  Ayr  and  Forfar.  Lead  ore  occurs  at  Wanlockhca'd  in 
Dirmfricsshirc  and  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire.  In  1005  there  were 
IWoduccd  2774  tons  of  dressed  lead  ore,  of  the  value  of  ^£25,823, 
yicldiuK  2167  tons  of  lead  in  smelting  and  11,400  ox.  of  silver.  Gokl 
has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  A  small 
quantity  of  zinc  is  mined  in  Dumfriesshire  and  of  bar>*tes  at  Loch- 
winnnch  in  Renfrewshire.  The  precious  metals  i^Tre  once  worked  at 
Abington  in  Lanarkshire  and  in  the  Ochils,  and  lead  was  mined  at 
Tyndrum  in  Perthshire.  In  1905  there  were  66  mines  apart  from 
coal  and  iron,  employing  altogether  5329  hands,  and  1127  quarries 
employing  7390  persons  inside  the  quarries  and  4797  persons  outside, 
or  12,187  in  all.  Alumina  is  trt-atcd  at  works  near  Foyers  in  the 
•hire  of  Inverness-,  where  abundant  water  power  enables  electricity 
to  be  generated  cheaply.  The  Foyers  installation  is  the  largest 
water-power  plant  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  anJ  Steel. — In  1901  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  working 
of  the  raw  material  was  23,263,  of  whom  0258  were  employedin  steel 
•melting  and  founding,  7781  at  blast  furnaces  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig-iron,  and  7224  at  puddling  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.    All  the 

S-eat  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works  arc  situated  in  the 
cntral  Plain  or  Lowlands,  in  clo6C  proximity  to  the  shipbuilding 
yards  and  coalfields,  especially  in  the  lower  and  part  of  the  middle 
Wards  of  Lanarkshire,  in  certain  districts  of  Ayrshire  and  Renfrcw- 
■birc,  at  and  near  Dumbarton,  in  south  Stirlingshire  and  in  some 
parts  of  East  and  Mid  Lothian  and  Fife.  In  1901  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  eni;ineering  and  machine-making — including 
24.122  ironfoundcrs,  24.944  blacksmiths.  26.567  fitters,  turners  and 
en-ctors,  9767  lioiler-makcrs  and  18,618  undefined — amounted  to 
118.736.  In  miscelLincous  metal  trades,  embracinR  tinplate  goods, 
wire  workers,  makers  of  stoves,  grates,  ranges  and  fire-arms,  makers 
o(  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  screws  and  staples,  ana  those  occupied  in  several 
subsidiary  trades,  the  number  of  operatives  in  1901  amounted  to 
15,209.    in  the  same -year  there  were  7279  persons  employed  in  the 
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aialdac  of  cycle*,  motor  OLit,  ra3«ay  oaaxbet  and  rnggons  and 
carriages  ana  other  vehicles.  In  the  whde  group  of  industries  con- 
necteJ with  the  working  in  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
implements  and  conveyances  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
amounted  in  1901  to  305330. 

Uanufaclura.  (a)  Wool  and  {I'orjferf.— Although  a  company 
of  wool  weavers  waa  incorporated  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  in  1475,  the  cloth  worn  by  the  wealthier  dasees  down 
■  to  Ibe  beginning  of  the  Z7th  century  was  of  English  or  French 
manufacture,  the  lower  classes  wearing  "  coarse  doth  made  at 
home,"  a  custom  still  prevalent  in'  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
Highlands.  In  1601  seven  Flemings  were  brought  to  Edinburgh 
to  teach  the  manufacture  of  serges  and  broadcloth,  and  eight 
years  later  a  company  of  Flemings  was  estabhshed  in  the 
Canongate  (Edinburgh)  for  the  manufacture  of  doth  undit  the 
protection  of  the  king;  but,  notwithstanding  also  the  establish- 
ment in  16S1  of  an  English  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  fabrics  near  Haddington,  the  industry  for  bng  made 
Uttit  progress.  In  fact  its  importance  dates  from  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  the  I9tb  century.  The  most  important  branch 
of  the  trade,  that  of  tweeds,  first  began  to  attract  attention 
shortly  after  1S30;  though  still  having  its  prindpal  seat  in  the 
district  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  induding  Galashiels, 
Hawidt,  Innerleithen  and  Selkirk,  it  has  extended  to  other 
towns,  especially  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Stirling,  Bannock- 
bum,  Dumfries  aiul  Paisley.  Carpet  manufacture  has  had  its 
piindpol  scat  in  Kilmarnock  since  1S17,  but  is  also  carried  on 
in  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Bannockbutn,  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  else- 
where. Tartans  are  largely  mantifactuted  in  Tillicoultry, 
Buinockbum  and  Kilmarnock,  and  shawls  and  plaids  in  several 
towns.  Fingering  and  many  other  kinds  of  woollen  yams  are 
manufactured  at  Alloa,  the  headquarters  of  the  industry.  In 
tgoi  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  woollen  industry  (including 
combers  and  sorters,  spiimets,  weavers  and  workers  in  other 
processes)  amounted  to  24,906.    In  1850  the  employed  nombered 

10,210. 

(4)  FUu,  Hemp  and  Jute. — ^Tho  manufacture  of  cloth  from 
flax  is  of  very  andent  date,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century  Scottish  linen  cloths  were  largdy  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  to  England.  Regulations  in  resard  to  the 
manufacttire  were  passed  in  1641  and  1661.  In  a  petition 
presented  to  the  privy  council  in  1684,  complaining  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  Scotsmen  selling  linen  in  England,  it  was  stated 
that  11,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Through 
the  intercession  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  the  king  these 
restrictions  were  removed.  Further  to  encourage  the  trade  it 
was  enacted  in  x6S6  that  the  bodies  of  all  persons,  excepting 
poor  tenants  and  cotters,  should  be  buried  in  plain  linen  only, 
spun  and  made  within  the  kingdom.  The  act  was  renewed 
in  i6q3  and  169S,  and  in  the  former  year  another  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  export  of  lint  and  permitting  its  import  free  of 
duty.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  aimual -amount  of  linen 
doth  manufactured  in  Scothind  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
t,5oo,ooo  yards.  The  Union  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to 
the  manufacture,  as  did  also  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  1717,  which  applied  an  annual  sum  of  £3650 
to  its  encouragement,  and  in  1729  established  a  colony  of  French 
Protestants  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Picardy 
Place,  to  teach  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cambric  From 
the  ist  of  November  1717  to  the  ist  of  November  1728  the 
amount  of  linen  doth  stamped  was  2,183,978  yds.,  valued  at 
£103,312,  but  for  the  year  ending  the  ist  of  November  1822, 
when  the  regulations  as  to  the  inspection  and  stamping  of  linen 
ceasod,  it  had  increased  to  36,268,530  yds.,  valued  at  £1,396,296. 
The  counties  in  which  the  manufacture  b  now  most  largdy 
carried  on  are  Forfar,  Perth,  Fife  and  Aberdeen,  but  Renfrew, 
Lanark,  Edinburgh  and  Ayr  arc  also  extensively  associated 
with  it.  Dundee  is  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  coarser  fabrics, 
Dunfermline  of  the  table  and  other  finer  linens,  while  Paisley 
b  widely  known  for  its  sewing  threads.  The  allied  industry 
of  jute  is  the  staple  Industry  of  Dundee.  In  1890  the  number 
employed  in  tb«  linen  industry  wa*  34,222,  which  bad  declined 


in  1901  to  23,570.  la  rSgothe  operatKres  in  the  jute  and  hemp 
industry  numbered  39,885,  and  in  1901  they  were  (induding 
workers  in  canvas,  sacking,  laildotfa,  rope,  twine,  mats,  coco« 
fibre)  46,550. 

(c)  CottM.— The  Gist  cotton  mill  was  built  at  Rothesay  bf 
an  English  company  in  1779,  though  Penicuik  also  lays  claina 
to  priority.  Tlw  Rothesay  mill  was  soon  afterwards  acquired 
by  David  Dale,  who  was  the  agent  for  Sir  Richard  Aikwrigbt, 
and  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  his  connsel  and  advice.  Dale 
alio  established  cotton  factories  in  1785  at  New  Lanark,  after- 
wards so  dosdy  aisodated  with  the  sodalistic  schemes  of  his 
son-in-law,  Robert  Owen.  The  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
are  now  the  prindpal  seats  of  the  industry.  The  great  majority 
of  the  cotton  factories  are  concentrated  in  Glasgow,  Paisley 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  the  industry  extends  in  other 
districts  of  the  west  and  is  also  represented  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Stirling.  As-oorapaied  with-  England, 
however,  the  manufacture  has  stagnated.  The-  number  of 
hands  employed  in  1850  was  34,325,  in  1875  it  was  35,651  and 
tn  1901  (induding  bleachers,  dyers,  printers,  calenderets,  tic.) 
it  was  34,057.. 

(d)  Silk  and  other  Textiles.— The  prindpal  scaU  of  the. silk 
manufacture  are  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  In  1885  the  number 
employed  amounted  to  600  and  in  1901  to  2424.  The  weaving 
of  lace  curtains  has  nuule  considerable  progress,  in  1878  only 
45  hands  being  cfnployed  against  2875  in  190X.  Hosiery  manu- 
factures, a  characteristic  Border  industry,  with  its  chief  sent 
at  Hawick,  employed  11,957  bands  in  1901.  The  total  aumber 
of  persons  working  in  textile  fabrics  in  1901,  exdusive  of  21,849 
drapers,  mercers  and  other  dealers,  but  indtiding  43  Alo  employed- 
in  nuxed  or  unspedSed  materials  (hosiery,  lace,  carpets,  rugs, 
fancy  goods,  &c.,  besides  a  large  number  of  "  undefined  "  factory 
hands  and  weavers),  amounted  to  174,547  persons. 

(e)  WkUky  and  Beer. — Scotland  claims  a  distinctive  manu- 
facture in  whisky.  Though  distillation  was  ori^nally  introduced 
from  England,  by  1771  large  quantities  of  spirits  weresalready 
being  consign«i  to  the  English  market.  The  legal  manufacture 
of  whisky  was  greatly  checked  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  igth 
century  by  occasional  advances  in  the  duty,  but  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  2S.  4id.  per  proof  gallon  in  1823 — the  duty  amounted 
in  1904  to  tis.  per  proof  gallon — the  number  of  licensed  distOlas 
rapidly  increased,  to  the  discouragement  of  smuggling  and 
illicit  distillation.  In  1824  the  number  of  gallons  made  amotmted 
to  5,108,373;  by  1855  this  had  more  than  doubled;  in  1884 
it  was  20,164,962;  in  1900  it  reached  31,798,465;  and  in  1904 
it  had  receded  to  27,110,977.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
distilleries  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  situated  in 
Scotland.  The  leading  distilling  counties  are  Argyll,  Banff, 
Elgin,  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Ross  and  Cconuity, 
while  the  industry  is  found  in  seventeen  other  shires.  In  iSgj- 
1894  the  total  net  duty  received  for  home-made  spirits  amounted 
to  £5,461,198  and  in  1903-1904  to  £7,276,125.  The  preductioB 
has  attained  to  colossal  dimensions.  In  1893-X894  the  quantity 
of  proof  gallons  in  bond  was  61,275,754,  and  in  1903-1904  it 
amoiwted  to  121,397,951,  the  production  having  pnctiaUy 
doubled  itsdf  within  ten  years.  Ale  was  a  common  beverage 
as  early  as  the  12th  century,  one  or  more  breweries  being  attAdicd 
to  every  religious  house  and  barony.  So  general  was  its  use  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  that  the  threatened  impac- 
tion of  a  tax  on  malt  in  1725  provoked  serious  riots  in  Glasgow 
and  damour  for  repeal  of  the  Union;  and  sixty  years  afterwards 
Robert  Bums  in  certain  poems  voiced  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  the  "  curst  restrictions "  proposed  by  the  Excise 
on  beer  and  whisky.  Though  ale  has  been  superseded  by  whisky 
as  the  national  beverage,  brewing  is  extensivdy  carried  on  in 
Edinburgh,  whose  ales  are  in  high  repute,  Leith,  AUoa  and  else- 
where. In  1885  the  number  of  bairds  of  beer,  duty-paid, 
amounted  to  1,237,323;  in  189^3-1894  to  >,733,407;  and  in 
1903-1904  to  1,877,978.  In  1893-1894  the  duty  (6s.  3d.  the 
barrel)  yielded  £473.3"  and  in  1903-1904  (7s.  gd.  the  band) 
£649,080.  After  1893-1894,  when  the  numberof  brewerslicenaed 
to  brew  for  sale  number^  149,  there  was  a  steady  fall  to  117 
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in  1903-1904,  iHeged  by  the  Inhsd  Revawe  Coramissioncn 
tobeduetothedisappearanceof  the  souU brewer.  Tbepractice 
oi  private  brewing  exliibits  »  still  i^cater  decline — from  172  to 
8<  in  the  years  named.  Notwithstanding  tlic  enormous  tnmovcr 
and  output  and  the  large  capital  invested,  neither  distilling  nor 
bcvwing  gives  employment  to  many  iiands,  the  figures  for  1901 
being  1330  maltsters,  ^51  brewers  and  1970  distillers. 

(/)  MixtUaiuous. — Paper,  stationery  and  printing  are  in. 

duitries  .in  which  Scotland  has  always  occupied  a  foremost 

potitioo.    A  paper  mill  wa*  erected  in  1675  at  Dairy  on  the 

Water  of  Leith  in  which  French  eperatives  were  employed  to  give 

Tablb  XlV.—^SIumint  Retislertd 


regarding  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  are,  however, 
lacking  till  the  i8th  century.  From  two  reports  printed  by  the 
Scottish  Burgh  Record  Society  in  1881,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  principal  ports— -Leith, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Kirkcaldy  and  Montrose — in  1658  was  58, 
the  tonnage  being  3140,  and  that  by  1692  they  bad  increased  to 
97  of  59QS  tons.  These  figures  only  represent  a  portion  of  the 
total  sMpphig  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in 
1707  the  number  df  vessels  was  215  of  14,485  tons. 

Tat}te  XIV.  gives  the  figures  of  the  registered  tonnage  in  port  in 
1850  and  later  specified  years,  which  are  interesting  as  snowi 


howing  liow. 


Tonnage  in  Port  in  Specified  Years. 


Sailing  vessels 
Steam  vessels  . 

Total   .     . 

1850. 

■860. 

1870. 

1884. 

1900, 

1905. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

"% 

491.395 
30.827 

3172 
3>4 

552.212 

7'.579 

2715 
581 

727.942 
209,142 

2065 

■403 

IS;^ 

■  104 
1980 

709,430 
1,528,032 

918 
2330 

578J40 
3.139.5S« 

3601 

522,222 

3486 

623.79 1 

3297 

937.084 

3468 

«.694W5 

3084 

2«7462 

.3248 

3.717.898 

iastruction,  with  the  result,  in  the  words  o(  the  proprietors,  that 
"  grey  and  blue  paper  was  produced  much  finer  than  ever  was 
done  before  in  the  kingdom." .  Midlothian  has  never  lost  the 
had  then  secured.  The  paper  milk  at  PenicuikandcUewherein 
the  vale  of  the  Esk  and  arxHmd  Edinburgh  are  fiourisbing 
concerns,  and  the  industry  is  also  vigorously  conducted  near 
Aberdeen.  Stationery  is  largely  manufactured  at  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  Edmburgh.  In  1901  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  paper  and  stationery  industries  amonnted  to 


while  sailing  vessels  declined  during  the  half  century  to  one-third 
of  their  number  in  1850,  steam  vessels  increased  thirtccnfold.  It  is 
true  that  the  tonnage  of  the  918  sailing  vessels  of  1905  was  coa* 
siderably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  3U2  sailing  vessels  of  1850,  but  even 
so  it  was  a  dediaing  figure  from  a  higher  tonnage  of  the  middle  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  during  fifty-five  yean  the  tonnage  of 
steamers  had  grown  to  be  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
18^0.  Table  XV.  illustrates  the  development  that  took  place  in  the 
shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  as 
well  as  the  expansion  of  the  coasting  trade,  in  1859-1905,  certain 
years  being  taken  as  types. 


19,602.  Ever  since  it  was  established  by 
Andrew  Myllar  and  Walter  Cfaepman,  early  in 
the  16th  century,  the  Edinburgh  press  has  been 
renowned  for  the  Ixauty  and  excellence  of  its 
typography,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books 
issued  \iy  London  publishers  emanating  from 
the  printing  works  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
Pointing  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  and  Cupar  once  enjoyed  consider- 
able repute  lot  its  press.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  books  and  other 
[jHntcd  matter  (including  lithographers,  copper,  steel  pbte  and 
"  process "  printers,  bookbinders,  publishers,  booksellers  and 
distributors)  amounted  in  1901  to  24,139.  The  first  sugar  refinery 
was  erected  in  1765  at  Greenock,  which,  despite  periodical 
vidssltades,  has  remained  the  ptinfipal  Seat  of  the  industry, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  Leith,  Glasgow  and  Dundee.  The 
making  of  preserves  and  confectionery  Jiourisbcs  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Paisley  and  Edinburgh.  Kirkcaldy  is  the  seat  of  the 
oil  floor-cloth  ahd  Imoleum  indtntrics,  the  btter  introduced  in 
1877.  The  headquarters  of  the  chemicals  manufacture  are 
situated  in  Glasgow  and  the  vicinity,  while  explosives  arc  chiefly 
■Mnufactured  at  Stevenston  and  elsewhere  in  Ayrshire,  and  at 
certain  placrson  the  Argyll  coast.  Among  occupations  providing 
employment  for  large  numbers  were  trades  in  connexion  with 
building  and  works  of  constrtKtion  (136,639  persons  in  1901), 
and  furniture  and  timber  (39,000),  while  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  parcels  and  messages  employed  163,102  (railway, 
43>037>  roads,  53,813;  sea,  rivers  and  canab,  20,451;  docks, 
harbours  and  lighthouses,  10,659;  and  storage,  porterage  and 
messages,  35,142). 

Commerce  and  Skifpin(. — ^That  Scothnd  had  a  considerable 
trade  with  foreign  countries  at  a  very  early  period  may  be 
inferred  from  the  importation  of  rich  dresses  by  Malcolm  III. 
(d.  1093),  and  the  enjoyment  of  Oriental  luxuries  by  Alexander  I. 
(d.  1 124).  His  successor,  David  I.,  receives  the  special  praise  of 
Fordun  {or  enriching  "  the  ports  of  his  kingdom  with  foreign 
merchandise."  In  the  13th  century  the  Scots  had  acquired  a 
considerable  celebrity  in  shipbuilding;  and  a  powerful  French 
baroa  bad  a  ship  specbUy  built  at  Inverness  in  1249  to  convey 
him  and  his  vasuls  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  prindpal  shipowners 
at  this  period  were  the  dergy,  who  embarked  the  wealth  of  their 
niigmis  bouses  in  commercial  enterprises.    Definite  statements 


Tadle  XV. — Fereigm  and  Colonial  and  Coaatmu  Trade:  Tonaufi  if  Veiidt. 


Year. 

Coastwise. 

Colonial  and  Foreign. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Ceared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleaied. 

1889 
1898 
1900 
1905 

1.963.S52 
6,628,853 
7.188,763 
9,256.233 
7.213.574 
9,928,574 

2.oS7«j6 

6!998!5i6 
«.937.4»1 
6.791.959 
9,500,160 

668,078 
2,700,915 
3,931,010 
S.510,927 
5,657,200 
6,268,745 

840,150 
3.001,897 
4412.607 

6.J96.555 
6,602,545 

7478.579 

2,631,630 
9.329.768 

11,119.773 
14,767,16a 
12,870.774 
16.I97419 

2,898/>86 
8.693,033 
11,411,123 
15,234,036 
13.394.504 
16,978,739 

Table  XVT.  exhibits  the  growth  oY  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
at  specified  dates  since  1 755.  showing  how  It  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Though  the  value 
of  Imports  fnto  Scotland  is  lesti  than  one-eleventh  of  that  into  Engtand, 
this  does  pot  represent  the  due  proportion  of  foreign  wares  used  and 

Table  XVI.— ^Xfwmg  (7r<nrrt  0/  Foreign  and  OJoHial  Trade 
since  175$' 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yeat 

imports. 

Exports. 

I 

f 

i 

t 

17.M 

46i».411 
I,&8J37 

535.376 

1874 

31,012,750 

17,912,932 

1790 

M3S.40S 

1880 

34.997.652 

18,243,078 

1795 

1,268,520 

976.791 

1884 

30,600,258 

20,322J55 
22,310.006 

1800 

2,212.790 

2,340,069 

1889 

36,771,016 

1815 

3.447.853 

6,997.709 
5.842,296 

1898 

36.224,982 

23.643.143 

1825 

4.994.304 
8,921.106 

1900 

38,691,245 

32,i«S,5«r 

1851 

5,016.116 

190J 

40,396,280 

32,301.198 

consumed  in  Scotland,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Urge  quantiiw* 
of  goods  are  brought  into  the  country  by  rail,  nearly  au  the  lea,  for 
example,  consumed  in  Great  Britain  being  imported  into  London, 
while  several  ports  hsve  almost  a  monopoly  of  certain  other  iin* 
ports.  ForeiKn  and  colonial  mercteandiit  transhipped  was  vmltied  at 
£089>3S9  in  msq  and  at  £746,2^6  in  1903  The  customs  revenue  rose 
Irom  £1,965.080  in  1894  to  U.399.14*  in  1903.  Judged  by  the 
combined  value  of  their  imports  and  exports  the  chief  pons  are 
as  shown  in  the  first  section  of  TaWe  XVlI.  Their  status  b  modi- 
hed  by  the  movements  of  shipiHng.  and  for  purpooes  of  comparison 
the  entrance  and  clearance  tonnage  of  the  trade  with  British  colonies 
and  foreign  countries  and  of  the  cdastwlse  traffic  are  exhibited  ui  the 
second  and  third  sections  of  the  <Ame  table.  The  favourable 
position  occupied  by  Greenock  in  the  third  sectkm  is  due  to  its 
prepondemting  share  of  the  traffic 'With  the  west  coast  and  the 
islands.  Its  share  of  the  Irish  and  coasting  trade  likewise  aocxMint* 
for  the  position  of  Ardrosaan  in  the  same  section.  It  should  be 
added  tfiat  on  the  figures  of  import  and  export  Vslue  in  190Q. 
Aberdeen  had  changed  piftces  witn  Methil,  and  RumHsland  wltn 
Granton,   The  figure  for  Glasgow  in  d«t  yetr  wu  £4i<i^,M7. 
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Ta»l«  XVII.— CM^  Portt  (Ifos). 


Colonial 

Imporu 

and 

Coattwiae 

Pott. 

Order. 

and 

Order. 

•  Foreign 

Order. 

Tonnage 
In  and  Out. 

Exporu. 

Tonnage 
In  and  Out. 

I 

GUati>w      •     • 

1 

38,.H)i,74a 

I 

4472,071 

■  ' 

4.257.957 

1,410,160 

859.177 

Uilh      .     .     . 

a 

«7.975.y78 

2 

1,}  10,015 
■425.978 

t 

Craniemouth   . 
Dundee .     .     . 

i 

6.J73.3"7 

4 

4 

5.657.5»J 

7 

320,10} 
»o»jj6 

807,159 

Greenock     .     . 

1 

3.046,457 

10 

3,348,928 

MethU    .     .     . 

•.I27.9J> 

i 

I.7'*.35S 

I,6l3!966 

Aberdeea    .     . 

I 

•.035.JM 
933.4*° 

ai74«o 

Granton       '.      . 

9 

»u,90i 

10 

230.458 

Burntiiland 

9 

846.741 

I 

'i^;r4 

294,261 

Ardroisan    .     . 

lo 

651. ■J4 

'.094.439 

Skipbuitding. — Many  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  ships,  especially  steam  vessels,  are  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders,  who,  from  the  time 
of  Robert  Napier  of  Shandon  (1791-1876],  who  built  and  cngined 
the  first  steamers  for  the  Cunard  Company,  formed  in  1840, 
have  enjoyed  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  the  construction  of 
leviathan  liners,  both  as  regards  mechanical  appliances  and  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  internal  arrangements.  The 
principal  Clyde  yards  are  situated  in  the  Glasgow  district  (Govan, 
Partick,  Fairfield,  Clydebank,  Renfrew),  Dumbarton,  Port 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  At  several. of  the  ports  on  the  lower 
firth,  as  at  Ardrossan  and  Pairlie,  famous  for  its  yachts,  the 
industry  is  also  carried  on.  On  the  east  coast  the  leading  yards 
are  at  Ifith,  Kirkcaldy,  Grangemouth,  Dundee,  Petexiiead  and 
Aberdeen,  which,  in  the  days  of  siuling  ships,  was  renowned  for 
its  clippers  built  for  the  tea  trade.  There  are  yards  also  at 
Inverness. 

Postal  Service. — Towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the 
praaice  arose  of  regular  communication  by  letter  between  the 
ma^strates  of  the  larger  towns  and  the  seat  of  govemmrat  in 
Edinburgh.  After  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of 
England  the  necessity  for  an  ordered  method  of  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  capital  and  London  became  urgent,  but 
the  plans  adopted  involved  extraordinary  delay,  lor  it  not 
infrequciftly  happened  that  there  was  an  interval  of  Xvto  months 
between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  receipt  of  a  reply. 
Such  a  leisurely,  fashion  of  transacting  business  soon  grew 
intolnable,  and  in  163  5  a  system  of  relays  was  histituted  which 
enabled  the  journey  between  the  two  cities  to  be  accomplished 
in  ihree  days,  the  charge  for  a  letter  being  8d.  The  service  was 
reorganised  in  1662,  and  in  X7xx  the  postal  establishments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  hitherto  conducted  independently  in  each 
country,  were  consolidated  into  one.  When  this  reform  was 
effected  the  coU  of  a  letter  to  London  was  reduced  to  6d.  Three 
years  before  this  date  a'local  penny  post  had  been  provided  in 
Edinburgh  by  private  enterprise,  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  seven 
persons,  and  after  the  success  of  this  effort  had  been  demon- 
strated the  concern  was  taken  over  by  the  post  office.  Subse- 
quently postal  business  stagnated,  mainly  owing  to  the  greatly 
Increased  charges  (the  postage  of  a  letter  from  London  to  Edin- 
bur^  is  stated  to  have  cost  is.  4id.),  until  the  system  of  uniform 
penny  postage  came  into  operation.  The  telephones  are  mainly 
conducted  by  the  post  office  and  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany, but  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  a  municipal  service. 

Reiigum. — ^The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Presbyterian,  this 
form  of  Church  government  having  generally  obtained,  in  q>ite 
of  persecution  and  other  vicissitudes,  since  the  Reformation.  It 
is  accepted  equally  by  the  Established  Church,  the  United  Free, 
the  Free  and  other  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  principal 
point  distinguishing  the  first-named  from  the  rest  being  that  it 
accepts  the  headship  of  the  sovereign.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
daims  to  represent  the  andent  Catholic  Church  of  the  country. 

See  Scotland.  C^hvkcr  of;  also  Freb  Chusch  of  ScoTtANO; 

UkITSO  PmSSSTTERIAN  ChURCH;    PaKSBYTSaiAXlSli:    and  SCOT- 

LANx^  EnscoraL  Cau&cii  or. 


Parfiamentary  Ge9emment,^~'By  the  Act  of  Umoa 
in  X707  Scotbmd  ceased  to  have  a  separate  pariia- 
ment,  and  its  government  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  England.  In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  its 
representation  was  fixed  at  sixteen  peers  elected  in 
Holyrood  PaUce  by  the  peers  of  Sa>tland  at  each 
new  parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at 
forty-five  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
counties  returning  thirty  and  the  burghs  fifteen. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign  to  create  new  Scottish 
peerages  lapsed  at  the  Union,  and  oonseqiucaLtly 
their  number  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  By  the 
Keform  Act  of  1833  the  number  of  Scottish  repn: 
sentativcs  in  the  Conunons  was  raised  to  fifty-three, 
the  counties  under  a  sli^tly  altered  arrangement 
returning  thirty  members  as  before,  and  the  bur^s, 
reinforced  by  the  erection  of  various  towns  into  parliamentary 
burghs,  twenty-three;  the  second  Reform  Act  (1867)  increased 
the  number  to  sixty,  the  universities  obtaining  representation  by 
two  members,  while  two  additional  members  were  assigned  to 
(he  counties  and  three  to  the  burghs;  by  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  Act  in  1885  an  addition  of  seven  members  was  made  to  the 
representation  of  the  counties  and  five  to  that  of  the  burghs, 
the  total  representation  being  raised  to  seventy-two.  The 
management  of  Scottish  business  in  parliament  has  since  18S5 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  secretary  for  Scotland.' 

Law. — At  the  Union  Scotland  retained  its  old  in^stem  of  law  wmI 
legal  administratbn,  a  system  modelled  on  that  of  France:  but  nnce 
the  Union  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  have  been  on  many 
points  as&imilated,  the  criminal  law  of  the  two  countries  being  now 
practicallv  identical,  although  the  methods  of  procedure  arc  in  many 
respects. oifTercnt.  The  Court  of  Session,  as  the  supreme  court  in 
civil  causes  is  called,  which  is  held  at  Edinburgh,  dates  from  1532. 
and  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  parUment  of  Paris.  Since  the 
Union  it  has  undergone  certain  modifications.  It  consists  of  thirtcca 
judges,  acting  in  an  Inner  and  an  Outer  House.  The  Inner  House 
has  two  divisions,  with  four  judges  each,  the  first  being  presided 
over  by  the  lord  president  of  the  whole  court,  and  the  second  by 
the  lord  justice  derk.  In  the  Outer  House  five  judges,  called  kxda 
ordinary,  sit  in  separate  courts.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  the 
lords  onlinary  to  .either  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner  Housej^aod,  if 
the  occasion  demands,  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  may  be  called  for;  but  whether  thu  be  done  or  not  the  <Se- 
cision  is  regarded  as  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Appeals  may 
be  made  from  the  Court  of  Scsuon  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Eora 
justice  general  (lord  president),  the  lord  justice  clerk  and  the  other 
jud^  of  the  Court  of  Scssioirfonn  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justicianr, 
instituted  in  1673,  for  criminal  cases,  which  sits  at  Edinburgh  for  toe 
trial  of  cases  from  the  three  Lothians  and  of  cases  referred  from  the 
circuit  courts.  The  latter  meet  for  the  south  at  Jedburgh,  Dumfries 
and  Ayr;  for  the  west  at  Glasgow,  Inveraray  and  Stirling;  and  for 
thenorthat  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Inverness.  Tbelaw  agents 
who  undertake  cases  to  be  decided  before  the  supreme  oourta  are 
either  solicitors  before  the  uipreme  courts  (S.S.C.)  or  writers  to  the. 
signet  (W.S.),  the  latter  of  whom  possess  certain  special  privflcge&. 
The  lawyer  authorized  to  plead  before  the  supreme  courts  is  termed 
an  advocate.  The  principal  law  officer  of  the  crown  is  the  lord 
advocate,  who  is  assisted  by  the  solicitor-Tcneral  and  by  advocates- 
depute.  The  practical  administration  ot  the  law  in  a  county  ia 
under  the  control  of  the  sheriff-depute,  who  combines  with  his 
judicial  duties  certain  administrative  functions.  The  office,  whidi 
once  implied  a  much  less  restricted  authority  than  at  present,  is  as 
old  as  the  retgn  of  Alexander  I .  (d.  1 1 24),  when  the  greater  part  of  the 

kJiiBdom  vi"^  ■^-.-'-'r-f  -^'-.  TTvrnt-.-frvr  ■;*-— I^Trlrms.  !n  the  lattO" 
p.iri  ol  llii:  i^ih  tuiuiiry  thty  nuiiiU-roJ  liiii  i> -Iv-tir,  Im,<  now  there 
are  only  fifteen  sheriffs  in  all,  who,  excepting  the  shcriti  for  Lanark- 
shire, need  not  reside  in  (he  counties  to  which  they  arc  appCMntedand 
arc  not  prohibited  from  private  nracticc.  They  are  assisted  by 
sheriffs-substitute  upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  fall^-,  who  must 
be  residential  and  are  debarred  from  private  practice.  At  one  time 
the  functions  of  the  sheriff -principal  were  confined  to  one  cxiunty, 
but  by  an  act  passed  in  1855  it  was  arranged  that  as  sheriffdoms  fell 
vacant  certain  counties  should  be  grouped  under  the  control  of  one 
sheriff-principal.  Thus  Aberdeen.  Kincardine  and  Banff  form  one 
group,  and  the  three  Lothians  with  Peebles  another.  The  public 
prosecutor  for  counties   is  the  procurator-fiscal,   who   takes  the 


'  A  separate  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was  in  existence  after 
the  Union,  but  this  office  was  atmlished  in  1746.  From  1783  to  1865 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  was  responsabte  for 
the  conduct  of  Scottish  business,  being  advised  in  these  matters  by 
the  lord  advocate.  The  secretary  (or  Scotland  is  not  one  o(  tha 
principal  secretaries  of  state. 
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iutiative  m  ngsnl  to  suspected  case*  of  sudden  deatHv  althouth  !n 
this  respect  the  Uw  of  Scotland  ii  1«sb  strict  than  that  ot  Encland. 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  uapaid  and  require  no  special  quuihca- 
lioa.  but  as  they  arc  recommended  by  the  lord -lieu  tcnanti  are 
genenWy  persons  of  position  in  the  county,  once  exercised  a  wider 
sabonliaate  iuriadictton  than  now  devolves  upon  them,  their  chief 
adtninistrative  function  being  to  act  along  with  certain  members  of 
the  county  councils,  as  the  licensing  authority  for  public-houses  in 
the  county  and  in  police  burghs,  and  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  bailies  in  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs. 

l.oaii  Goptnuneni.— The  largest  administrattve  unit  is  that  of  the 
county,  but  the  areas  of  counties  may  be  adapted  to  meet  various 
public  or  political  requirements-  They  may  be  altered  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registrar-general,  and  for  police  purposes  part  of  the 
area  of  one  county  may  be  brought  into  the  area  of  another.  For 
partiamentary  purposes  sontc  counties  have  been  united,  as  Clack- 
maanan  and  Kinross,  Elgin  and  Nairn.  Okney  and  i^ietland.  and 
Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  others  divtdedj  as  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Lanark, 
Penh  and  Renfrew,  while  others  retain  in  certain  respects  their 
old  subdivision,  Lanarkshire  for  assessment  purposes  being  still 
partitiooed  into  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  wards.  Originally  the 
counties  wen  syoonymous  either  with  sheriffdonu  or  stewartries. 
Scewartries  ceaaed  with  the  abolition  of  herediury  jurisdictions  in 
1748,  though  Kirkcudbrightbhirc  still  bears  the  ocs)gnatk)n.  The 
counties  are  thirty-three  in  number,  Ross  and  Cromarty  constituting 
ooe,  irtiBe  E^nburgb,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  are  each  a 
county  of  a  ci^.  The  highest  county  dignitary  is  the  lord-licutcnant, 
tha  office  dmag  from  1783.  Nomioaicd  by  the  crown,  he  holds 
office  auttntam  aui  culpam,  represents  the  crowp  in  military  matters, 
recommends  for  commissions  of  the  peace,  holds  the  position  of  high 
sheriff,  and  is  a  member  of  the  standing  joint  committee.  The  oflice, 
iMwcver,  b  little  more  than  honorary.  In  ddcn  times  there  were 
three  classes  of  burgh.  Those  created  by  charter  directly  from  the 
crown  were  styled  royal  burghs:  they  number  seventy  in  all,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  seventeen  belong  to  Fileshire.  Those  holding 
tbeit  charters  from  a  feudal  superior  and  not  from  the  crown  were 
called  burghs  of  regality,  their  magistrates  and  council  being  usually 
appMnted  by  the  overlord  or  his  representative.  Being  small  and 
unimportant,  these  burghs  were  not  afTecled  by  the  act  of  1833,  but 
in  199Z  were  ret^uired  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  police  burghs. 
Towns  that  received  their  charters  from  bishops  were  burghs  of 
bi»Hiy.  their  magistrates  and  council  being  appointed  by  the 
superior.  When  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  the  burghs 
as  a  rule  assumed  the  position  of  royal  burghs.  Police  burghs  are 
wboHy  modern,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  They 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  rapid  growth  of  certain  districts 
caused  by  the  development  of  the  coat  and  iron  fields.  The  principle 
on  which  they  are  established  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  towns 
with  a  minimum  population  of  800  can,  on  a  poll  demanded  by  the 
ratepayers  showing  a  majority  in  favour  of  it,  acquire  the  status  of  a 
police  burgh  subject  to  representations  from  neighbouring  burghs, 
a  proviso  devised  to  check  the  growth  of  "  pvasitic  "  burghs  in  the 
inunediate  vicinity  of  a  great  centre  of  population  and  industry. 
eaioving  all  the  public  improvements  initiated  by  their  powcKut 
neighbour  and  yet  contributing  nothing  towards  the  cost  ana  upkeep 
of  them.  It  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  Scottish  usage, 
"  poGce  "  includes  drainage,  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  paving, 
lighting  and  cleansioi^,  in  addition  to  tne  provision  of  a  coostabulary 
force,  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  bulk 
of  the  police  burghs  do  not  manage  their  police.  Royal  burghs 
derive  part  of  their  income  from  ancient  corporate  property  known 
as  '*  the  Common  Good  "  and  consisting  mostly  of  land  and  houses. 
It  is  devoted  to  objects  for  which  the  rates  are  not  applicable. 
Ctaarow,  for  example,  might  found  a  chair  in  the  University  from 
the  Common  Good  but  not  from  the  rates,  and  Edinburgh  maintains 
from  the  same  source  the  city  observatory  and  defrays  part  of  the 
coat  of  tha  time^gun.  Only  Edinburgh.  Glaseow,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
Aberdeen  and  Paidey  have  private  and  local  aas,  conferring  powera 
eiceediag  the  general  law,  to  deal  with.  e.g.  overcrowding,  the  ob* 
noxious  display  of  advertisements,  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
land  for  gas,  water  or  electric-power  enterprises,  all  the  other  burghs 
being  governed  by  Public  General  Acts.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  practice  in  England,  where  almost  every  large  borough 
has  its  own  private  act.  The  corporation  of  the  burghs  consists 
ct  the  provost  (or  lord  provost,  in  the  cases  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
/Uierdcen  and  Dundee),  bailies  and  councillors,  with  certain  per- 
maoent  officials,  of  whom  the  town  derk  is  the  most  important. 
The  course  of  reiform  may  now  be  concisely  summarized.  In  1833 
Sorttish  burghs  were  for  the  first  time  entitled  to  be  governed  by 
directly-elected  bodies,  and  at  various  times  since  that  date  fuller 
powers  of  legal  self-government  were  granted  in  different  directions. 
In  184S  parochial  txnrds  were  created  for  relief  of  the  poor,  their 
powers  being  afterwards  extended  to  deal  with  the  statutes  concern- 
ing burial-grounds,  the  rq{istration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriagrs, 
vaccination,  public  health,  public  libraries  and  other  matters.  In 
1872  school  Doards  were  set  up  throughout  the  country;  county 
councils  followed  in  1889  and  parish  councils  in  1 894.  These  reforms 
profoundly  modified  and  in  tome  cases  aUdishod  older  organizations 
which  hao  growninadequate  to  modern  wants.  The  Commissioners 
of  Stq>ply.  originally  appointed  to  apportion  and  collect  the  national 


revenue  and  afterMrda  ehUiirted  uMi  the  regutatkm  of  the  land 
tax,  the  control  of  the  county  poUoe,  the  raiding  of  the  militia,  and 
the  levying  of  rates  for  county  expenditure,  were  practically  super- 
seded by  the  county  councils,  which  are  also  the  local  authority 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  and  the  Public  Health 
Acts  in  all  parishes  (burghs  and  police  burghs  excepted),  peKorm  the 
administrative  duties  fornurriy  entrusted  to  lh»  justices  of  the  peace. 
and  may  also  enforce  the  Rivers  Pollutioa  Act  each  within  its  own 
jurisdiction.  The  county  councils  are  strengthened  by  (^rtatn  special 
committees,  such  as  the  secondary  education  committee,  whose  outies 
have  alreadybeen  defined,  and  the  standing  joint  committee — one 
half  appointed  by  the  county  council,  the  other  half  by  the  Com* 
roisfeioncrs  of  Supply — which  manages  the  county  police  and  whoat 
n)nscnt  in  writing  must  be  obtained  before  the  county  council  can 
undertake  any  work  involving  capital  outlay.  All  but  the  smallest 
counties  are  subdivided  into  districts,  and  the  Road  Acts  and  Pubt^ 
Health  Acts  are  administered  in  these  areas  by  district  committees, 
composed  of  members  of  the  county  council  for  the  district  and  on* 
representative  of  each  parish  council  within  the  area.  The  act  of 
1894,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  established  the  Local  Government 
Board,  consisting  of  the  secretary  lor  Scotland,  the  solicitor-general, 
the  under-secretary  and  three  appointed  members — a  vice-t>resident. 
a  lawyer  and  a  medical  officer  oi  public  health — but  also  replaced  the 
parochial  boards  by  parish  councils,  empowered  to  deal  among  other 
things  with  poor  relief,  lunacy,  vaccination,  libraries,  baths,  recrea* 
tion  grounds,  disused  churchyards,  rights  of  way.  parochial  endow- 
meocs.  and  the  fonnatioa  of  special  lighting  aod  Bca\'enging  districta. 

ni.  Political  Histoky. 

Scotland,  to  political  observers  of  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  form  one  homogeneous 
kingdom  with  England.  The  outward  frontiers  of  both  were 
the  scai  no  diSicult  physical  barriers  divided  the  two  tcrrhories; 
the  majority  of  Scots  spoke  an  intelligible  form  of  English, 
difi'ering  from  northern  English  more  in  spelling  and  proaunpa- 
tion  than  in  idiom  and  vocabulary;  and  after  the  Reformattoa 
the  State  religion  in  both  countries  was  Protestant.  Yet,  in 
spile  of  these  C3.uscs  making  for  tmion,  and  in  spite  of  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  union,  it  was  by  a  mere  dynastic  accident 
that,  in  the  defect  of  nearer  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms  were  worn  by  James  VI.  (1603),  while 
more  than  a  century  of  unrest  and  war  had  to  elapse  before  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom  in  1707.  Even 
later  there  broke  forth  civil  wars  that,  apart  from  dynastic 
sentiment,  had  no  political  aim  except  **  to  break  the  Union." 
Thus  for  seven  bundled  years  the  division  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
was  a  constant  cause  of  weakness  and  public  distress.  Nothing 
did  more  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together  than  religion,  after 
the  Reformation,  yet,  by  an  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  an4 
mainly  thanks  to  one  man,  John  Knox,  few  causes  were  more 
potent  than  religious  differences  in  delaying  that  complete  union 
which  nature  herself  seemed  to  desire. 

The  historical  causes  which  kept  the  nations  separate  were 
mainly  racial,  though,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  were,  if  not  purely  English  by  ^ 
blood,  anglicized  in  bnguage  and,  to  a  great  extent,^ 
in  institutions.  All  questions  of  race  are  dim,  for 
such  a  thing  as  a  European  people  of  pure  unmixed  blood  is 
probably  unknown  in  experience.  In  a.d.  78-82  Agricola, 
carrying  the  Eagles  of  Rome  beyond  the  line  of  the  historical 
border,  encountered  tribes  and  confederations  of  tribes  which, 
probably,  spoke,  some  in  Gaelic,  some  in  Brythonic  varieties  of 
the  Celtic  language.  That  the  language  had  been  imposed,  in 
a  remote  age,  by  Celtic-speaking  invaders,  on  a  prior  non-Celtic- 
speaking  population,  is  probable  enough,  but  is  not  demonstrated. 
There  exist  in  Scotland  a  few  inscriptions  on  stones,  in  Ogam, 
which  yield  no  sense  in  any  known  Indo-European  language. 
There  arc  also  traces  of  the  persistence  of  descent  In  the  female 
line,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Pictish  royal  family,  but  such 
survivals  of  savage  institutions,  or  such  a  modification  of  male 
descent  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  royal  blood, 
yield  no  firm  ground  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Plcts  were 
"  Aryans  "  or  "  non-Aryans." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  Piclish  problem  (sec 
CtLT).  That  their  rivals,  the  Scots,  were  a  Gaelic-speaking 
people  is  certain.  That  the  Picls  were  Teutons  (Pinkerton)  is 
00  longer  believed.    That  they  were  non-Aryan,  the  theory  of 
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Sir  John  Rhy<,  icems  improbable;  for  the  non-En^iah  pUce- 
namcs  of  Scotland  are  dther  Gaeiic  or  Brythonk  (more  or  le&s 
Welsh),  and  the  name*  of_  Pktish  kings  are  either  comnian  to 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  (or  Cymric,  or  Brytbonic),  or  are  Welsh  in 
tbeir  phonetics.  Mr  Skene  held  that  the  Picts  were  a  Gaelic- 
speaking  people,  but  tiie  weight  of  philological  authority  is 
whh  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  who  says  that  Pictish  phonetics,  "so 
far  at  we  can  ascertain  them,  tesembte  those  of  Welsh  rather 
than  of  Irish  "  (see  Zinuner,  Das  UuUerraU  dcr  PiUtn;  Rhys, 
Jtafol  Commi$tion's  lUptrt  on  Land  in  Wcia,  Celtic  Britain, 
Kkind  Lalures;  Skene's  CtUic  Scoltatid;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Lntuta 
m  Ike  Early  History  oj  the  Kingship,  p.  247;  Macbaio's  edition, 
1003,  of  Skene's  Highlanders  oJ  Scotland). 

The  Roman  occupation  has  left  not  many  material  relics  in 
Scothmd,  and  save  for  letting  a  glimmer  of  Christianity  into  the 
south-west,  did  nothing  which  permanently  affected  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  partially  subjugated  peoples.  In  aj>.  8i-Ss 
Agricola  garrisoned  the  Roman  frontier  between  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  In  84  he  fought  and  won  a  great  Wtle  farther  north, 
probably  on  the  line  of  the  Tay.  His  enemies  were  men  of  (he 
early  iron  age,  and  used  the  chariot  in  war.  They  fought  with 
courage,  but  were  no  match  for  Roman  discipline;  it  was, 
however,  impossible  to  follow  them  into  their  mountain  fort- 
resses, nor  were  the  diflicuhie*  of  pursuit  thoroughly  overcome 
till  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746.  The  most  important 
Roman  stations  which  have  hitherto  been  excavated  are  (hose 
of  Birrenswark,  on  the  north  side  of  Solway  Firth;  Ardoch, 
near  the  historical  battlefield  of  ShcriSmuir  (1715);  and  Ncw- 
■tcad,  a  site  first  occupied  by  Agricola,  under  the  Eildon  hills. 
Roman  roads  extended,  with  camps,  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth. 
It  is  not  till  A.D.  300  that  we  read  of "  the  Caledonians  and  other 
Picts  ";  In  the  4th  century  they  frequently  harried  the  Romans 
ap  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  between  Tyne  and  Solway.  About 
the  end  of  the  century  the  southern  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  tribes 
farther  north,  were  partially  converted  by  St  Ninian,  from  the 
Candida  easa  of  Whit  hern.  The  Scots,  from  Ireland,  also  now 
come  into  view,  the  name  of  Scotland  being  derived  from  that  of 
a  people  really  Irish  in  origin,  who  spoke  a  Gaelic  (see  Celtic) 
akin  to  that  of  the  Caledonians,  and  were  in  a  similar  stage 
of  higher  barbarism. .  The  Scots  made  raids,  but,  as  yet,  no 
national  settlement. 

'  The  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  (410)  left  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  as  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by  warlike 
tribes,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  the  Picts  in  the  north, 
the  Scots  or  Dalriads  from  Irebnd  In  the  west  (Argyll),  the 
Cymric  or  Welsh  peoples  in  the  south-west  and  between  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  the  Teutonic  Invaders,  Angles  or  English,  in  the 
southH^ast. 

If  the  Picts  had  been  able  to  win  and  hold  Scotland  as  far 
south  as  the  historic  border,  the  fortunes  of  the  country  would 
probably  have  been  more  or  less  like  those  of  Ireland.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Engbnd  would  have  subjugated  the 
Celts  and  held  Scotland  by  a  tenure  less  precarious  and  disputed 
than  they  pcsscssed  in  the  western  island.  Scothind  would  have 
been,  at  most,  a  larger  Wales.  But  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
it  chanced  that  the  early  English  invaders  secured  a  kingdom, 
Bcrnicia,  which  stretched  from  the  Humbcr  into  Lothian,  or 
farther  north,  as  the  fortune  of  battle  might  at  various  times 
determine;  and  thus,  from  the  centre  to  the  south-east  of 
what  Is  now  Scotland,  the  people  had  come  to  be  anglicized  in 
speech  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  though  Gaelic  survived 
much  later  in  Galloway.  The  English  domain  comprised, 
roughly  speaking,  the  modern  counties  of  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire  and  most  of  the  Lothians, 
while  south  of  Tweed  it  contained  Northumberland,  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  to  the  Humber.  In  later  days  the  Celtic  kings 
of  northern  and  western  Scotland  succeeded  in  holding,  on  vague 
conditions  of  homage  to  the  English  crown,  the  English-speaking 
region  of  historic  Scotland.  That  region  was  the  most  fertile, 
had  the  best  husbandry,  and  possessed  the  most  civilized  popu- 
lation, a  people  essentially  English  in  language  and  institutions, 
but  indomitably  attached  to  the  Celtic  dynasties  of  the  western 


and  northern  part  ol  the  island.  It  was  the  English -speaking 
south-east  part  of  Scotland,  gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
Fife  and  the  south-west  (Lanarltshire,  Dumfriesshire,  Stiriing- 
shiie,  Dumbartohshire,  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire),  which 
learned  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  western  Europe  in  matten  political, 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical,  while  it  never  would  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  English  crown.  This  Fjiglish  element,  in  a 
nation  ruled  by  a  Celtic  dynasty,  prevented  Scotland  from 
beooming,  like  Wales,  a  province  of  England. 

On  the  west  of  the  northern  part  of  the  English  kingdom  of 
Bemicia,  severed  from  that  by  the  Forest  of  Etlrick,  and  perhaps 
by  the  mysterious  work  of  which  traces  remain  in  the  "  Catrail," 
was  the  Brython  or  Welsh  kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  which  then 
included  the  territory  and  population,  later  anglicized,  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and,  south  of  the 
historic  border,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  Dcrwcnt. 
Strathclydc  wa^essentially  Welsh,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
region,  centuries  later,  was  the  centre  of  the  recalcitrant  Cove- 
nanters, a  people  enthusiastically  religious  in  their  own  way. 
Later,  this  region  was'the  hotbed  or  "  revivals  "  and  the  cradle 
of  Irvingism.  Whether  the  influence  of  Cymric  blood  may  be 
traced  in  these  characteristics  is  a  dubious  question. 

While  southern  Scotland  was  thus  English  and  Cymric,  tKe 
north,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Lochaber,  in  the  west,  and  to  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  east,  was  Pictland;  and  the  vernacular 
spoken  there  was  the  Gaelic.  The  west,  south  of  Lochaber  to 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  with  the  blcs  of  Bute,  Islay,  Arran  and  Jura, 
was  the  realm  of  the  Dalriadvc  kings,  Scots  from  Ireland  (^03): 
here,  too,  Gaelic  was  spoken,  as  among  the  "  Southern  Picts  " 
of  the  kingdom  of  Calloway,  Such,  roughlylspeaking,  were  the 
divisions  of  the  country  which  arose  as  results  of  the  obscure 
wars  of  the  sth,  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

As  regards  Christianity  in  these  regions,  Protestantism, 
Frcsbytcrianism  and  patriotism  find  here  a  battle-ground.  The 
mission  of  St  Ninian  (jgy)  was  that  of  a  native  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain,  and  the  church  which 
he  founded  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  Rome 
as  did  the  church  in  Britain.  There  are  matenai  relics  of  nis 
church,  bearing  the  Christiun  monogram,  and  there  are  stones 
with  Latin  epitaphs;  these  objects  arc  wholly  unlike  the  Irish 
crosses  and  inscriptions  of  the  Gaelic  church.  If  Bede  is  right 
in  saying  that  Ninian  was  trained  in  Rome,  tixm  the  cariy 
Christianity  of  Scotland  was  Roman. 

In  431  the  contemporary  Chronica  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine 
record  that  Palladtus  was  ordained|by  Pope  Ceicstinq  as  the  first 
bishop  "  to  the  believing  Scots,"  that  is,  to  the  Irish.  If  there 
were  "  believing  Scots  "  in  Ireland  before  the  first  bishop  was 
ordained,  tbeir  ecclesiastical  constitution  cannot  have  been 
episcopal.  Fonlun,  in  the  14th  century,  supposed  that  the 
clergy,  before  Palladius,  were  presbyters  or  monks.  As  Hector 
Boece,  "  that  pillar  of  falsehood,"  dubbed  these  presbyters 
"  Culdees,"  "  the  pure  Culdee,"  a  blameless  presbyterian, 
almost  prehistoric,  has  been  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  Scottish 
presbyterianism;  and  episcopacy  has  been  regarded  as  a  deplor- 
able innovation.  The  Irish  church  has  paid  more  reverence  to 
St  Patricius  than  to  Palladius  (373-463),  and  the  church  of  St 
Patricius,  himself  a  figure  as  important  as  obscure,  certainly 
abounded  in  bishops;  accoiding  to  Angus  the  Culdee  there  were 
1071,  but  these  cannot  have  been  bishops  with  territorial  sees, 
and  the  heads  of  monasteries  were  more  potent  personages. 

The  Dalriadic  settlers  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  (Irish) 
Scots,  were  Christians  in  th«  Irish  manner.  Their  defeat  by  the 
Picts,  in  560,  induced  the  Irish  St  Columba  to  endeavour  to 
convert  the  conquering  Picts.  In  563-565  he  founded  his  mission 
and  monastery  in  the  isle,  of  lona,  and  journeying  to  Inverness 
he  converted  the  king  of  the  Picts.  About  the  ume'dale  (573), 
the  king  of  Cymric  Strathclyde  summoned,  from  exile  in  Wales, 
St  Kentigem,  the  patron  saini  of  Glasgow,  who  restored  a  Chris- 
tianity almost  or  quite  submerged  in  paganism,  Celtic  and  EngUsh. 
The  pagan  EngUsh  of  Deira  (603)  routed  under  .EthcUriih  the 
Christian  Scots  of  Argyll  between  Liddesdale  and  North  Tyne; 
and  pagan  English  for  more  than  a  century  held  uiu>pposed  the 
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ngioa  fnm  Forth  to  Runbor.  Im6i7  JBlMilrkh  teDittlMntle 
with  the  English  ol  Eut  AngU*,  and  hisMiB,  Eanf  rid  and  OanaU, 
Bed  to  the  NoRh.  Eanfrid,  by  his  marriage  wilh  a  Pittish 
princess,  iMcame  th*  father  of  the  Piclish  liing  Talorcm,  while 
OswaU  waa  baptised  into  the  Columban  chorch  at  loms.  In  a 
itason  of  war  and  tutmoil  Oswald  won  (ha  crawn  of  the  liotth- 
east  English  Ungdoin,  stntching  to  the  Forth,  with  its. capital 
at  Eadwinsbutgh  (7  Edinburgh,  a  dubious  etymology),  and  in 
that  kingdom  St  Aidan,  fiom  looa,  erected  the  Columban 
chiHthea  under  the  anapices  of  Oswald,  whose  brother  Oswin 
dondaatcd  Strathdyde  and  Finland  up  to  the  Grampians; 
Uk  English  dement,  for  the  time,  extending  ItseU  aad  angliciaing 
more  and  more  of  the  Scotlatad  that  was  to  be. 

Thus  the  Daltiadic  Soots  had  handed  on  Die  gift  of  Irish 
Christianity,  with  such  literature  as  accompanied  it  in  the  shape 
of  Latin,  and  reading  and  writing,  to  the  northern  English  from 
Forth  to  Homber.  The  ecclesiaslical  constitution  thus  intro- 
dttosd  waa  one  of  misalonary  monastic  stations,  settled  in  fortified 
Tillage*.  The  Cehic  chtuch,  unluckily,  diRcred  from  the  Roman 
oo  tht  qoestian  of  the  method  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter, 
the  form  of  the  tonsure,  and  other  usages,  one  of  them  apparently 
■clatillg  to  a  detail  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
From  ft  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  of  an  Irish  saint  Colombanus, 
who  led  twelve  Iiish  monks  into  Gaul  and  Burgundy,  the  Celtic 
church  appean  to  have  denied  that  the  papal  jurisdiction 
tMended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Consequently 
Rome  would  have  no  jurisdiction  In  the  affairsof  the  Irish  church 
established  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  results 
wouM  be  the  severance  of  these  Mgions  from  the  main  current 
of  western  ecdesiastical  ideas.  Conceivably  these  sentiments  of 
Columbaous  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  Scottish  kingdom 
of  later  history,  whose  kings  were  always  apt  to  treat  Rome 
in  a  cavalier  manner,  laughing  at  intetdiru  and  excommnnica- 
tions.  A  papal  legale,  in  Bruce's  time,  was  no  more  safe,  if 
his  errand  waa  undesirable,  than  under  John  Knox,  when  Mary 
Stuart  wore  the  crown.  "  All  the  world  errs,  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
err,  only  the  Scoti  and  the  Biiiones  are  in  the  right  "  is  quoted 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Scoti  and  Britones  in  634.  It  appears  that 
Scotland  was  naturally  Protestant  against  Rome  as  soon  as 
she  was  Christian. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  too  strong,  and  in  664,  in  a  synod  held 
at  Whitby,  St  Wilfrid  procured  the  acceptance  of  Roman  as 
against  Celtic  doctrine  in  the  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
English  Christians  overcame  the  Celtic  divines  of  lona,  and  in 
)io  even  in  Piclland  they  came  into  the  customs  of  western 
Christianity.  The  church  of  the  Celtic  tribe  thus  yielded  to  the 
church  of  the  Roman  empire. 

There  followed  an  age  of  war  in  which  the  lUHrthern  English 
were  routed  at  Necian's  mete,  in  Forfarshire,  and  driven  south 
of  Forth.  In  the  quarrels  of  Picts  and  of  Scots  of 
TS^^  Argyll,  the  Pictish  king,  An^s  MacFergus  (ob.  761), 
3^'  was  victorious  while  in  his  prime,  and  then  consolidated 
Pictland;  but  (801-839)  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers 
began  to  hold  large  territoriesin  Scoiland,u'cakencd  the  Picts,  and 
made  easy  thdr  conquest  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  of  Kintyre,  the 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  of  Argyll.  In  860  this  Scot  became  king 
of  the  Picts.  Old  legends  represent  him  as  having  exterminated 
the  Picts  to  the  last  man;  aad  the  Picts  become,  in  popular 
tradition,  a  mythical  folk,  hardly  human,  to  whom  great  feats, 
induding  the  buildiag  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  are  attributed, 
u  the  walk  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  in  Greece  were  traditionally 
aasigoed  to  the  energy  of  the  Cyclopes.  In  1814  Sir  Walter 
Soott  met  a  dwarfish  traveller  in  the  Oitneys,  whom  the  natives 
regarded  as  a  "  Pecht "  or  Pict. 

There  waa,  of  course,  in  fact,  no  extermination  of  the  Picts, 
there  was  merely  a  cliangc  of  dynasty,  and  alliance  between  Picts 
and  Scou,  ai>d  that  change  was  probably  made  in  accordance 
with  Pictish  customs  of  succession.  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  though 
son  of  a  Scottish  father,  was  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
a  Pict  on  the  mother's  side,  and  in  Pictland  the  crown  was  in- 
herited in  the  femak  Kne.  The  consequence  wa*  that  what 
had  beea  Pictland  came  to  be  styled  Scotland.    The  king  of 


Atbui  in»  »  Scot  In  rba  paternal  Hne.  Ris  conquest  was  nert 
achiaved.at  •  blow,  but  his  language,  Gaelic,  prevailed.  Hence- 
forth, despite  the  incursions  oi  the  Scandinavians,  and  partly 
because  of  them,  the  eeclesiaatical  and  royal  centres  of  Kfe  are 
moved  to  the  south  and  the  east,  though  the  king  of  Albaa. 
(Ardrifk)  is  not  always  masler  of  his  Ri,  or  subordinate  princes 
of  the  seven  provinoes  (JfoifaaM).  His  position  is  rather  that 
of  an  oveiiord,  or  Bttlwalda,  like  Agamemnon's  among  the 
Achaean  omtltii  He  alUea  himself  with  Cymric  Stratbdyde, 
and  by  consiam  raids,  and  thahks  to  En^ish  weakness  caused 
by  Danish  invasions,  he  extends  his  power  over  English  Lothian. 
A  marriage  of  the  daughter  o(  Kenneth  MacAlpine  with  the 
Wclah  prince  of  Strathclyde  gives  Scotland  a  footing  in  that 
region;  in  short,  ScotUod  slowly  advances  towards  and  even 
across  the  historic  border. 

Through  this  contact  with  and  actual  tenure  of  English  lands 
arose  the  various  so<alled  "  submissions  "  of  kings  of  Scotland 
to  the  Engloh  crown.  Thus  (924)  the  fngfttACJkrenicfe  ck^ 
asserts  that  Constantino,  king  of  Scotland,  "chose  xitooi 
Edward  King  to  father  and  lord."  It  is  impossible  ^^^. 
here  to  analyse  the  disputes  as  to  whether,  in  Freeman's  *"•'••* 
words,  "  from  llils  time  to  the  14th  century  "  (he  means,  to 
Bannockbum)  "  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Isle  of  Britain."  In  fact  this  vassaUge 
was  claimed  at  intervals  by  the  English  kings,  and  was  admitted 
by  Scottish  kings  for  their  lands  in  England;  bnt  as  regards 
Scotland,  was  resisted  in  arms  whenever  opportunity  arose. 
Each  submission  "  held  not  long,"  and  the  practical  result  was 
that  (94$)  Malcolm  acquired  northern  Strathclyde,  *'  Ctnnberbnd, 
Calloway  (?)  and  other  districts,"  while  another  Malcolm  (ioi8) 
took  Lothian,  the  northern  part  of  Northumbria,  after  winning  a 
great  battle  at  Carhara  on  the  Tweed. 

The  Celts,  Scoto-Picts,  of  Alban,  had  thus  annexed  a  great 
English-speaking  region,  which  remained  loyal  to  their  dynasty, 
the  more  loyal  from  abhorrence  of  the  Norman  conquerors. 
The  English  or  anglidzed  element  in  Scotland  was  never  sub- 
jugated by  England,  save  during  the  few  years  of  the  Cromwelllan 
Commonwealth,  and  was  supported  (with  occasional  defections, 
and  troubles  caused  by  dynastic  Celtic  risings)  by  the  Celtk 
element  in  the  kingdom  during  the  long  struggle  for  national 
independence.  Scotland,  In  short,  was  too  English  to  be  con- 
quered by  Enghnd.  Poor,  distracted,  threatened  on  occasion 
by  the  Celts  on  her  flank  and  rear,  anglicized  Scotland  preferred 
her  poverty  with  independence,  to  the  prosperity  and  peace 
which  England  would  have  given,  if  unresisted,  but  never  could 
impose  by  war.  Her  independence,  her  resistance,  curbed  the 
conquering  ambitions  of  England  abroad;  and  it  went  for 
something  in  securing  the  independence  of  France,  and  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  where  it  succeeded. 

A  sturdy  and  stoical  temper  was  developed  In  the  nation, 
which  later  helped  parliamentary  England  in  the  struggle  against 
the  crown  (1643-1648).  Habits  of  foreign  adventure  and  of 
thrift  were  evolved,  which  were  of  advantage  to  the  empire  when, 
loo  long  after  the  union  of  1707,  Scottish  men  were  admitted  to 
participate  in  its  privileges  and  in  its  administration.  Such 
were  the  consequences,  in  the  sequel,  of  what  seemed  a  disaslroas 
event,  the  absorption,  by  a  Celtic  kingdom,  of  a  large  and  fertile 
region  of  northern  England. 

The  English  element  in  the  realm  of  Malcolm  II.  (100S-T034) 
was  the  conducting  medium  of  western  ideas  which  natural^ 
appealed  to  the  interests  and  the  ambitions  of  that  g^^^^^ 
prince.    On  looking  at  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  m^^i 
dynasty  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  we  see  that  from  the  11 
date  of  his  death  (859)  to  the  accession  of  Duncan  on 
the  death  of  Malcolm  11.  (to34)  no  monarch  is  succeeded  by  his 
own  son  or  grandson.    The  same  peculiarity  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  andent  kings  of  Rome,  but  these  are  entangled  in  mytho- 
logy.   In  the  dyiuisty  of  Kenneth  the  succession  to  the  crown 
alternated  thus:  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
was   followed    by   his   nephew,    Kenneth's  son,   Constamhie; 
Constantine's  brvther,  Aodh,  fallowed;  and  henceforth  till  957, 
the  kings  were  alteraatdy  chosen  from  the  houses  of  ConstantiiM 
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and  Aadli.  It  wu  tlie  cuttom  to  appdnt  tbe  luccessor  to  the 
king,  his  "Tanist,"  at  the  same  time  as  the  king  himself. 
Malcolm  II.  succeeded  bis  own  cousin,  aiid,  in  accordance  with 
the  native  system  of  royal  inheritance,  should  have  bees  followed 
by  the  unnamed  grandson  of  his  own  predecessor,  Kenneth  III. 
But  Malcolm  is  accused  o(  putting  his  legitimate  successor  out 
of  tbe  way,  and  thus  securing  the  succession  of  hisowD  grandson, 
Duncan,  a  son  of  bis  daughter,  Bethoc,  and  her  husband  Crinan, 
protector  of  tbe  abbey  (or  Uy  abbot)  of  Dunkeld.  Malcobn  thus 
set  tbe  example  of  advance  to  the  western  system  of  royal 
successions,  while  in  Crinan's  lay  tenure  of  the  abbacy  of 
Dunkeld  we  see  the  habit  of  appropriating  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  again  became  so  common  about  a  century  before  the 
Reformation. 

The  innovation  of  Malcolm  II.  brought  no  peace  but  a  sword. 
Boedbe,  son  of  Kenneth  III.,  left  a  daughter,  Cniacb,  who 
inherited  the  claims  of  the  unnamed  son  of  Boedhe  slain  by  order 
of  Malcolm.  Gruach  married  Cilcomgain,  and  had  iuue  male, 
Lulach.  After  the  death  of  GUcomgain,  Gruach  wedded 
Macbeth,  Mormaor  (or  earl  in  later  style)  of  the  province  or  sub- 
kingdom  of  Moray;  Macbeth  slew  Duncan,  and  ruled  as  pro- 
tector of  the  legitimate  claims  of  Lulach.  From  Lulach  descended 
a  line  of  Celtic  prOendants,  and  fora  century  the  dynasty  violently 
founded  by  Malcolm  II.  was  opposed  by  claimants  of  the  blood 
of  Luhich,  representing  the  Celtic  customs  adverse  totbe  English 
and  Norman  ideas  of  the  family  in  possession  of  the  throne. 
Thus  Celtic  principles,  as  opposed  to  the  western  principles  of 
chartcfed  feudah'sm,  did  not  perish  in  Scotland  without  a  long 
and  severe  struggle. 

Meanwhile  the  dynasty  of  Malcolm  II.  was  brought  into  close 
connexios  with  the  English  crown,  and  relied  on  English  support, 
both  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  liacbelh,  based  on 
legendary  materials  borrowed  by  HoUinshed  from 
Hector  Boece,  and  on  the  dynastic  myih  of  the  descent  of  the 
Stuart  kings  from  Banquo,  has  clouded  t  he  actual  facts  of  history. 
To  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  those  of  the  great  sub- 
kingship  or  province  of  Moray,  Duncan,  not  Macbeth,  was  the 
usurper.  Duncan  left  sons,  Malcolm,  called  Canmore  (great 
head),  and  Donald  Ban;  and  in  ios4  Siward,  earl  of  Norlh- 
umbria,  defeated  Macbeth,  whether  acting  under  the  order  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  favour  of  tbe  claims  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  or  merely  to  punish  Macbeth  for  sheltering  Norman 
fugitives  from  the  Confessor's  court.  The  latter  casus  belli  is 
the  more  probable,  though  the  chronicler,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
asserts  tbe  protection  of  the  sons  of  Duncan  by  England.  Siward 
did  not  dethrone  Macbeth,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Malcolm  in  1057;  Lulach  fell  obscurely  in  1058,  leaving  clairoanls 
to  his  rights,  though  these  did  not  trouble  much  the  crowned  king, 
Malcolm  Canmore.  His  long  reign  (los&'iopj),  and  his  second 
marriage  (1068)  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  libeling,  of  the 
ancient  English  royal  blood — dispossessed  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror — intensified  tbe  sway  of  English  ideas  in  Scotland, 
and  increased  the  prepotency  of  the  English  element  in  political, 
social  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  anarchic  stale  of  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
did  not  soon  assimilate  them,  was  Malcolm's  opportunity.  He 
held  Cumberland  ( 1070),  and  supported  the  claims  of  bis  brother- 
in-law,  the  ^hellng,  while  his  relationship  with  Gospatric,  earl 
of  Northumbria,  who  retired  into  Scotland,  gave  hira  pre- 
texts for  invading  the  north-east  of  England.  William  ibc 
Conqueror's  earl  of  Northumberland,  Robert  de  Comines,  was 
slain  at  Durham  in  xo6q,  and  the  bouses  of  Go^)atric  (earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March)andofdc  Comines  (the  Comyns  of  Badenoch) 
were  long  puissant  in  Scottish  history. 

In  107  >  William  marched  north  and  took  a  disputed  homage 
of  Malcolm  at  Abemethy,  receiving  as  hostage  the  kmg's  eldest 
son  (by  bis  first  wife,  Ingebiorge),  named  Duncan.  As  to  the 
nature  of  Malcolm's  homage,  whether  for  Scotland  (Freeman), 
or  for  manors  and  a  subsidy  in  England(Robertsoo),  historians 
disagree.  Malcolm  subdued  "  thcKingof  Moray,"sonofLuUch, 
who  died  is  far  Locbaber,  though  his  family's  claim*  to  tbe 


crown  of  Scotland  did  not  lapse.  In  logr  William  Rufiu  renewed 
the  treaty  of  Abernetby  with  Malcolm  and  fortified  Carlisle. 
thereby  cutting  Malcolm  off  from  Cumberland;  Malcolm  was 
summoned  to  meet  Rufus  at  Gloucester;  he  went,  but  declined 
to  accept  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo-Norman  peers,  or  to  "do 
right"  to  Rufus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  realms, 
wherever  he  may  have  supposed  that  frontier  to  be.  He  was 
an  independent  king,  no  vassal  of  England;  as  such  (1093)  be 
invaded  Northumberland,  and  was  slain  at  Alnwick.  His  wife, 
St  Margaret,  did  not  survive  her  sorrow;  she  died  in  tbe  castk 
of  Edinburgh.  Her  reforms  in  church  matters  had  apparently 
made  her  unpopiUar  with  tbe  Celts,  but  under  cover  of  a  mist  ber 
body  was  conveyed  to  and  buried  at  Dunfermline. 

Margaret,  in  fact,  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Celtic  church 
ip  Scotland  to  conformity  with  western  Christendom,  and  some 
recent  presbyterian  writers  have  not  forgiven  hei.  B^utifult. 
charitable  and  pious,  she  mollified  the  fierce  mannen  of  her 
husband,  who,  according  to  her  director  and  biographer,  Turgot, 
acted  as  interpreter  between  her  and  the  Gaelic-speakingeccksi- 
astics  at  their  conferences.  Certain  obscure  religions  usages, 
as  regards  Lent,  the  Communion,  the  non-observance  of  Sunday, 
non-communicating  at  Easter,  and  the  Forbidden  Degrees  in 
marriage,  were  brought  into  conformity  with  western  Cbriaten- 
dom.  The  last  Celtic  "  bishop  of  Alban  "  died  at  this  time; 
and  when  tbe  dynasty  of  Malcolm  Canmore  was  established 
after  an  interval  of  turmoil,  English  ecclesiastics  began  to  oust 
the  Celtic  Culdees  from  St  Andrews. 

Malcolm  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  by 
Margaret,  Edward,  but  he  fell  beside  his  father  at  Alnwick, 
and  the  succession  was  disputed  between  Duncan, son  of  Malcolm 
by  his  first  wife;  Edmund,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret;  and  Donald  Ban,  brother  of  Malcolm.  The  Cells 
(apart  from  the  claimant  of  the  blood  of  Lulach  and  the  houie 
of  Moray)  placed  Donald  Dan  on  the  throne;  England  supported 
Duncan  (by  primogeniture  Malcolm's  heir,  and  a  hostage  in 
England);  there  was  division  of  the  kingdom  till  Duncan  was 
slain,  and  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  restored 
by  Edgar  jEtbeling.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  uncle,  Donald 
Ban,  and  in  unsaintly  ways  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
English  St  Margaret  and  of  the  Celtic  Malcolm.  In  1 103  Edgar's 
sister,  Eadgylh  (Matilda),  married  Henry  I.;  tbe  dynasty  of 
Scotland  now  shows,  by  tbe  names  of  its  members,  that  the 
English  element  in  it  was  predominant.  After  Donald  Ban  no 
Scottish  sovereign  bears  a  Gaelic  Christian  name  save  Malcolm 
the  Maiden;  and  perhaps  no  later  king  knew  Gaelic. 

Edgar,  before  his  death,  established  his  brother,  Alexander  L, 
as  king  of  Scotland,  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  Edinbuigb, 
which  looks  as  if  he  considered  Forth  and  Clyde  the 
frontier  of  what  was  legally  Scotland;  while  his  iii^f 
younger  brother,  David,  as  earl,  ruled  Lothian  and 
Cumbria.  The  reign  of  Alexander  L  is  marked  by  war  with 
the  northern  Celts,  and  by  1  he  ini  roduction  of  English  bishops  of 
St  Andrews,  while  the  claims  of  tbe  sec  of  York  to  superiority 
over  the  Scottish  church  were  cleverly  evaded  at  Glasgow 
(David's  bishopric),  as  well  as  at  St  Andrews,  where  Englisb 
Augustinian  canons  were  now  established,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Celtic  Culdees.  We  observe  that  the  chief  peen  of  Alex- 
ander, who  signed  the  charter  of  his  monastery  at  Scone,  are 
Celu— Heth,eart  of  Moray  (husband  of  the  dau^ter  of  Lulach), 
Maliseof  St  ralheam.  Dufagan  of  Fife,  and  Rory.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  I.  (1114)  his  successor,  David  I.,  is  attended  by 
men  of  Norman  names,  Moreville,  Umfravillc,  SauwrviUe, 
Bruce,  FitzAlan  (tbe  ancestor  of  the  Stewards  of  Scotland,  and 
himself  of  an  ancient  Breton  house),  and  so  on. 

David,  educated  in  England  by  Normans,  was  the  maker  of  a 
Scotland  whereof  the  anglicized  part  at  least  was  now  ruled  by 
Anglo-Norman  fcudalismand  Anglo-Normanrounidpal  A_,ut 
laws  in  the  burghs.  Marrying  Matilda,  widow  of  «'■»•■* 
Simon  de  St  Lis  and  heiress  of  Waltheof,  David  tecdved  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  supposed  himsdf  to  have  claims 
over  Northumberland,  a  cause  of  war  for  three  generations. 
With  Angk>-Norman  aid  he  repelled  a  Celtic  rising— tbe  liglN  o> 
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the  cbianal*  to  RiMMat  the  blood  of  Lnhdi  hoRialB'tely  com* 
plex  Mid  obacuie  in  this  case— but  io  the  eod  David  annoed  to 
the  crown  the  great  old  sul>-kingdoin  or  province  of  Moray,  aad 
■Bade  grants  tkecein  to  English,  Norman  and  Scottish  {oUowera. 

Some  of  the  meat  eminent  of  his  southern  allies  could  not 
stand  by  David  when,  in  tlw  reign  of  Stephen  and  in  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  liis  niece,  the  empress  Maiilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I, 
he  invaded  Enghind.  The  tovnu  of  Northumbeiiand  and 
CumbcrUpd  opened  their  gates,  but  he  and  Stephen  met  in 
conference  at  Durham,  and  David's  son  Henry,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, icoeived  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon,  Carlisle,  Doncaster 
"and  all  that  pertains  to  them  "  (113s).  Stephen's  relatiooa 
«ithHenrybecameunfriendly,aadlnJaouaiyiijS,in  punuanoe 
of  Henry's  claim  to  Northumberland,  David  again  invaded.  A 
boly  war  against  him  was  proclaimed  by  the  archbiaiiop  of 
York,  and  on  the  iind  of  August  iij8  Bruce,  Baliol,  and  others 
o(  David's  aoutbem  allies  renounced  fealty  to  him,  and  he  was 
dcfoled  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  near  Northallerton. 
David  regained  the  shelter  of  Carlisk,  a  legate  from  Rome  made 
peace,  and  Prince  Heniy  received  the  investiture  of  Northumber- 
land, without  the  strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough  and  Newcastle. 

The  anarchic  weakness  of  the  rtign  of  Stephen  enabled  David 
to  secure  his  hold  of  northern  England  to  the  Till,  but  the  death 
of  his  gallant  and  gentle  son  Henry,  in  June  iij2,  left  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  then  a  child  of  ten,  and 
David's  death  (j4th  of  May  iiu)  exposed  Scotland  to  the 
dangers  of  a  royal  minority. 

David  was,  if  any  man  wai,  the  maker  of  Scotland.  The 
bishoprics  erected  by  him,  and  his  many  Lowland  abbeys, 
jtaM  Holyiood,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  Jedburgh  and 
ami  Others,  confirmed  the  freedom  of  the  Scottish  church 

^**y  from  the  claims  of  the  sec  of  York,  encouraged  the 
•"""  improvement  of  agriculture  and  endowed  the  country 

with  beautiful  examples  of  architecture.  His  charters  to  land- 
owners and  burghs  (charters  not  being  novel  in  Scotland,  but 
now  more  lavishly  confcned)  substituted  written  documents  for 
the  un«Titten  customs  of  Celtic  tenure,  and  converted  the 
under  kings  of  provinces  into  earls  of  the  king,  while  vkt-comilcs, 
or  sheriffs,  administered  local  justice  in  the  lung's  name,  though 
Celtic  custom  still  prevailed,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  law,  in  the 
Celtic  regions,  as  in  Galloway.  Where  Anglo-Normans  obtained 
lands  in  Moray  and  Renfrewshire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
displacement  of  the  population:  though  a  FitzAlan  was  dominant 
in  Renfrewshire,  the  "  good  men,"  or  gentry,  still  bore  Gaelic 
names,  till  territorial  names—"  of "  this  or  that  place — came 
ioto  use.  In  Lothian  the  place-names  recorded  in  charlers  were 
already,  for  the  most  part,  English.  Beneath  the  frccholdL-rs 
and  tuiUsit  were  free  tenants,  farmers  paying  rents,  mainly  in 
kind,  and  in  services  of  labour  and  of  war.  Below  these  were 
the  naliti,  attached  to  the  land,  and  changing  masters  when 
the  land  changed  hands.  These  nativi  were  gradually  emanci- 
pated, partly  through  the  influence  of  the  church,  partly  for 
economic  reasons,  partly  through  the  rule  that  any  tilein 
became  tree  after  a  year's  residence  in  a  burgh. 

Thus  Scotland  never  saw  a  jacquerie  or  servile  rising.  The 
burghs  were  not  actually  the  creations  of  David  and  William  the 
Lk)n,  but  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  which  had  gradually 
developed  in  the  towns  were  in  the  time  of  these  kings  codified 
and  confirmed  by  charters;  the  towns  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  election,  courts,  and  legalized  open  markets.  The  greater 
burghers  had  a  union,  and  made  taws  and  regulations  for  muni- 
cipal affairs.  In  addition  to  royal  burghs,  there  were  burghs 
of  nobles  and  of  bishops,  and  the  provostship  was  apt  to  become, 
by  custom,  almost  hereditary  io  a  local  noble  family,  which 
protected  the  burgesses. 

The  germ  of  a  parliament  existed  In  the  crown  vassals  and  the 
royal  oflicials — chancellor,  steward,  constable,  marischal  and  the 
rest — with  bishops,  priors,  earls,  barons  and  other  probi  homines. 
The  term  tola  communitas,  "  the  whole  community,"  appears  to 
denote  all  freeholders  of  gentle  birth,  who  might  be  present  at 
any  important  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  national  affairs. 
Burgesses  do  not  yet  receive  mention  as  present  on  such  occasions. 
XXIV     8 


Scotland  wa  «s  yet,  tod -fa  hot  reaMbed,  dertltnte  of  oon- 
stitulional  history  as  it  appears  in  England.  There  was,  technic- 
ally speaking,  00  taxatioD.  The  king  "  lived  on  Itis  own,"  on 
tent  of  crown  lands,  feudal  fines  and  aids,  wardships,  marriages, 
and  the  revenue*  o(  vacant  bishoprics.  OpposiUon  used  (he 
medunism  of  conspirBCies;  and  changes  of  administration  were 
effected  by  the  seizure  of  the  king's  person,  eqjedaily  during  the 
many  royal  mmoritSes. 

In  the  matter  of  justice,  royal  succeeded  to  tribal  authority. 
OSeicea  were  no  longer  against  the  individual  and  his  kin,  but 
against  the  king's  peace,  or  against  the  peace  of  subordinate 
holders  of  courts-'-earls,  thanes,  barons,  bishops  and  abbots. 
Compurgation,  the  ordeal,  and  trial  by  battle  began  to  yield  to 
Visnel,  JuttmeiU  dd  Pais,  the  "  good  men  of  the  country," 
giving  tJieir  verdict,  while  sentence  was  passed  by  tlie  judge, 
sheriff,  alderman  or  bailiff.  "  The  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crawn," 
murder,  arson,  rape  and  robbery,  were  relegated  to  the  king's 
court,  under  Alexander  II.  ruled  by  four  grand  justiciaries. 
While  Roman  law  became  the  foundation  of  justice,  a  learned 
clerk  was  needed  as  assessor  and  developed  into  the  Lwd  Justice 
Clerk.  The  net-comts,  or  sheriff,  as  the  king's  direct  reprcscnta" 
tive,  was  the  centre  of  justice  for  shires,  and  his  judicaluro 
tended  to  encroach  on  that  of  noble  holders  of  courts.  Royal 
authority,  sherills,  juries  and  witnesses  gradually  superseded 
ordeal,  compurgation,  and  tr^  by  battle,  though  even  batoni 
long  retained  the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows." 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  monasteries  had  their  tchools, 
as  had  the  parish  churches,  and  there  were  high  schools  ia 
the  burghs,  and  "  song-schools."  From  the  time  of  David  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  UI.  Scotland  was  rehitively  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and,  in  the  south,  anglicized,  and  was  now  io  the 
general  movement  of  western  civilization. 

Malcolm  the  Maiden,  before  his  early  death  in  1 165,  had  put 
down  the  menacing  power  of  Somerlcd,  lord  of  the  Isles,  a  chief 
apparently  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  blood,  the  founder 
of  the  great  clan  of  Macdonald,  whose  chiefs,  the  lords  of  the  Isles, 
were  almost  royal;  Malcolm  also  subdued  the  Cells  of  Calloway, 
sometimes  called  Picts,  but  at  this  time  Gaelic  in  speech. 

Malcolm's  brother,  William  the  Lion  (ii65-i>i4),  initiated 
the  French  alliance,  fondly  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
William's  desire  was  to  seize  Northumberland;  in 
1173  he  was  allied  with  Henry,  the  rebellious  son  of  ^a*LitoA 
Henry  II.,  himself  in  alliance  with  France.  The  capture 
of  William  at  Alnwick,  in  July  11 74,  permitted  a  Celtic  revolt 
in  Galloway,  and  necessitated  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  by  which  for 
fifteen  years  Scotland  was  absolutely  a  fief  of  England,  though 
the  clergy  maintained  their  independence  of  the  see  of  York, 
which  was  recognized  by  Pope  Clement  UI.  in  1 18S.  Io  a  quarrel 
of  church  and  stale  the  legate  had  been  authorized  to  lay  an 
interdict  on  Scotland;  William  and  the  country  merely  disre- 
garded it;  and  in  1191  a  new  pope  absolved  ihe  Scottish  king. 
The  Celtic  risings  now  were  made  in  defence  of  the  royal  claims 
of  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore;  there  were 
also  Macllcth  claimants  to  the  old  rights  of  Lulach;  Galloway 
and  the  Celtic  north  were  ceaselessly  agitated. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  i  i8g,  Richard  I.  sold  back  to 
Scotland  all  that  his  father  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Falaise, 
and  William  only  became  Richard's  man — for  all  the  lands  for 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  liegemen  to  the  English  kings, 
a  vague  phrase  but  implying  that  the  king  of  Scotland  was  not 
liegeman  for  Scotland.  To  John,  William  did  homage  (i>oo) 
salvo  jure  sua.  In  1309  he  promised  to  purchase  John's  goodwill 
with  t5,ooo  merks,  and  gave  hostages.  Peace  was  preserved 
till  William  died  In  1214. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Alexander  11.,  the  risings  of  Celtic 
claimants  died  out;  he  converted  Argyll  Into  a  sheriffdom, 
and  (U37)  resigned  the  claims  to  Northumberland,  ^^ 
in  exchange  for  hnds  in  the  northern  English  counties  f^^^m, 
with  a  rental  of  £joo  yearty.  His  dcith  in  IJ49  left 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Alexander  III.,  a  child  of  eight, in  whose 
minority  began  the  practice  by  which  parties  among  the  nobility 
seized  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  age  of  ten,  Alexander, 
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at  York,  wedded  a  chad  bride,  Haigtret,  dangliter  oF  Henry  HI. 
His  boyhood  was  distracted  by  va^e  party  strites,  but  Henry 
did  not  attempt  to  administer  liis  country.  In  i}6i  his  queen 
bore,  at  Windsor,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  later,  marrying 
Eric,  king  o(  Norway,  became  the  mother  of  "  The  Maid  of 
Norway,"  heiress  of  Aleiander  UI.;  the  girl  whose  early  death 
left  the  succession  disputed,  and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  strife. 
Alexander  (1260)  won  the  western  isles  and  the  Isle  of  Man  from 
Norway,  paying  4000  merks,  and  promising  a  yearly  rent  of 
100  merks.  In  1379  Alexander  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  at 
Westminster,  sahajurc  sua,  and  through  the  lips  of  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick.  The  homage  was  vague,  "  for  the  lands  which  he 
holds  of  the  lung  of  England,"  or  according  to  the  Scottish 
version,  "saving  my  own  kingdom."  On  the  death  of 
Alexander's  daoghter,  Margaret  of  Norway  (iiSj),  and  of  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  without  issue,  the  estates,  at  Scone, 
recognized  Margaret's  infant  daughter  as  rightful  succesKir. 
At  this  assembly  were  Bruce,  earl  of  Annandale;  Robert  de 
Brus,  earl  of  Carrick  (later  king),  his  son;Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan; 
John  Baliol;  and  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  of  the  house 
of  FitzAlan.  On  the  iQth  of  March  1286  Alexander  died, 
in  consequence  of  a  slip  made  by  his  horse  on  a  cliS  near 
Kinghorn  during  a  night  ride.  His  death  was  the  great  calamity 
•f  Scotland,  and  is  lamented  in  a  famous  fragment  of  early 
Scottbh  verse.  The  golden  age  of  "  The  Kings  of  Peace  "  was 
ended. 

The  first  step  of  the  Scottish  noblesse  (mainly  men  of  Norman 
names),  after  Alexander's  death,  was  to  send  a  secret  verbal 

message  to  Edward  of  England.    Six  custodians  of 

g^  the  realm  were  then  appointed,  including  the  bishop 
ptnitM.  of  Glasgow  (Wishart)  and  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews 
(Frazer).  Presently  the  nobles  formed  two  hostile 
parties,  that  of  the  Bruces  and  that  of  Baliol.  The  Bruce  party 
took  up  arms,  and  from  the  terms  of  their  "  band,"  or  agreement, 
obviously  contemplated  resistance  to  the  rights  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  while  declaring  their  fealty  to  Edward.  In  1286-1289 
Scotland  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Edward  procured  a  papal 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  his  son 
Edward;  the  Scots  were  glad  to  consent,  and  preliminaries 
were  adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Birgham  (i8th  of  July  1290). 
AU  possible  care  was  taken  by  the  Scots  to  guard  their  national 
independence,  but  Edward  succeeded  in  inserting  his  favourite 
clause, "  saving  always  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  which 
belonged,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  him."  As  the  Bruce  faction 
had  asserted  their  fealty  to  Edward,  the  carefully  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  Scots  may  be  ascribed  to  the  two  bishops,  who 
did  not  consistently  live  on  this  level.  In  August  Edward 
ventured  a  claim  to  the  castles  of  Scotland,  which  was  not 
admitted.  By  the  19th  of  August  it  was  known  that  the  child 
queen  had  arrived  in  the  Orkneys.  An  assembly  was  being  held 
at  Scone;  the  Bruces  did  not  appear,  but,  by  the  7th  of  October, 
they  arrived  bi  arms,  on  a  rumour  of  the  queen's  death.  The 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  tells  Edward  of  these  events,  and  urges 
him  to  come  to  the  border,  to  preserve  peace.  The  bishop  of 
St  Andrews  was  for  Baliol,  he  of  Glasgow  was  for  Bruce;  and 
the  Baliol  party,  the  seven  earls  complain,  was  ravaging  Moray. 
These  seven  earis  appear  to  represent  the  old  rulers  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  Pictland,  and  asserted  ancient  claims  to  elect  a 
king.  The  Bruces  placed  themselves  under  Edward's  protection. 
In  March  1291  be  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  documents 
bearing  on  his  claims  in  the  English  clerical  libraries,  and 
summoned  his  northern  feudal  levies  to  meet  him. at  Norbam 
on  Tweed,  fully  armed,  in  June.  Hither  he  called  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland  for  the  loth  of  May;  on  the  2nd  of  June 
the  eight  claimants  of  the  crown  acknowledged  him  as  Lord 
Paramount,  despite  a  written  protest  of  the  commuitilas  of 
Scotland;  obscurely  mentioned,  and  not  easily  to  be  under- 
stood. Edward  took  homage  from  all,  including  burgesses  even, 
at  Perth;  his  decision  on  the  claims  was  deferred  to  the  2nd  of 
June  1292  at  Berwick. 

The  choice  lay  between  descendants  io  the  female  line  of 
David  of  Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion. 


John  Baliol  was  graat-frandson  of  tMs  David,  tbnwgb  VtMelt 
daughter;  Bruce  the  old  was  grandson  <if  David  through  his 
second   daughter,   and   pleaded   that,   by  Scottish 
custom,  he  was  David's  heir.     He  also  pleaded  a    £|j^ 
selection  of  himself  as  successor  by  Alexander  II.,     mim< 
before  the  birthol  Alexander  III.,  but  of  (hishe  had  no 
documentary  evidence.   On  the  17th  of  November  1292  EdwaiQ 
decided,  against  Scottish  custom  (if  sach  custom  really  existed), 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  who  did  fealty,  and,  amidst  cries  of  disscM, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Edward  instantly  began  to  summon  John  to  his  courts,  evtn 
on  such  puny  matters  as  a  wine-merchant's  disputed  bill.    He 

appeared  to  aim  at  driving  Baliol  into  rebellion  and      

annexing  his  kingdom.  In  1293  Edward  refused  to  Jjjj'j"" 
obey  a  simiUrr  summons  from  the  king  of  France,  and  CMiiamd. 
in  1294  was  fighting  in  Gascony.  Baliol  declined  to 
follow  his  standard  and  negotiated  for  a  French  alliance.  Edwarrt 
ordered  Baliol's  English  property  to  be  confiscated;  Baliol 
renounced  his  fealty,  and  English  merchants  were  massacred 
at  Berwick.  The  Corayns  failed  in  an  attack  on  Carlisle,  and 
(30th  of  March  1296)  Edward  took  Berwick,  seized  William 
Douglas  (father  of  the  Good  Lord  James),  and  massacred  the 
male  populace.  A  disorderly  levy  of  Scots,  appearing  on  the 
hills  above  Dunbar,  left  their  strong  position  (like  Leslie  later) 
and  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  of 
Edward's  party;  the  nobles  in  a  mass  surrendered  and  Edward 
was  unopposed.  He  seized  the  Black  Rood,  the  coronation  stona 
of  Scone,  St  Margaret's  fragment  of  the  True  Cross,  and  many 
documents;  then  he  marched  north  as  far  as  Elgin.  The 
Ragman's  Roll  contains  sworn  submissions  of  all  pmbi  komintt 
outside  of  the  westerh  thoroughly  Celtic  region;  and,  in  October 
1296,  Edward  returned  to  England,  with  Baliol  his  prisoner, 
leaving  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  as  guardian, 
Cressingham  as  treasurer,  and  Ormsby  as  justiciary. 

Agitation  at  once  broke  out,  and,  when  Edward  went  abroad 
in  June  1297,  he  left  orders  for  suppression  of  assemblies  (coii- 
venticulae).  Now  Sir  William  Wallace  came  to  the  waBae*, 
f  rant ,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Eldcrslie, 
near  Paisley.  The  family  probably  came  from  England  with 
the  FitzAlans,  the  hereditary  Stewards  of  Scotland.  The  English 
chroniclers  call  Wallace  tairo,  "  a  brigand,"  and  he  probably 
was  a  leader  of  broken  men,  discontented  with  English  rule. 
Sir  Thomas  Gray,  son  of  an  English  gentleman  wounded  in  a 
rising  at  Lanark  in  May  1297,  says  that  Wallace  was  chosen 
leader  "  by  the  commune  of  Scotland,"  and  began  operations  by 
slaying  Hcsclrig,  sheriff  of  Clydesdale,  at  Lanark.  The  Lanercost 
contemporary  chronicler  writes  that  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and 
the  Steward  began  the  broil,  and  called  in  Wallace  as  the  leading 
brigand  in  the  country-side.  Wallace,  in  fact,  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  education.  Percy  and  Clifford  led  the  English  forces  to 
suppress  him,  and  (7th  July)  made  terms  with  the  bishop,  the 
Steward  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  submitted;  but  Wallace  held 
out  in  Ettrick  Forest.  Sir  William  Douglas  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  life,  but  Andrew  Murray  was  out  in  Moray,  with  a  large 
following.  The  nobles  who  had  submitted  made  delays  in  pro- 
viding hostages,  and  Warenne  marched  from  Berwick  against 
Wallace,  who,  by  September  1297,  was  north  of  Tay. 

On  hearing  of  Warenne's  advance,  Wallace  occupied  the  Abbey 
Craig  at  Stirling,  commanding  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth; 
the  Steward  and  Lennox  attempted  pacific  negotiations;  a 
brawl  occurred;  and  next  day  (nth  of  September)  the  English 
crossed  Stirling  bridge,  marched  back  again,  recrossed,  and  were 
attacked  in  deploying  from  the  bridge.  The  general,  Warenne, 
was  old  and  feeble,  Cressingham  was  hasty  and  confident; 
cotuisels  were  confused,  the  manner  of  attack  was  rash,  and 
the  rout  was  sanguinary.  Cressingham  was  slain,  and  Warenne 
fled  to  Berwick.  Pursuing  his  victory,  Wallace  ravaged  Cimi- 
berland,  most  English  writers  say  with  savage  ferocity;  but 
Hcmingburgb  represents  Wallace  as  courteous  on  one  occasiim, 
and  as  confessing  that  his  men  were  out  of  hand. 

By  the  >9th  of  Match  1298  Wallace  appears,  in  a  cbartct 
granted  by  himself,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  aad,  lath 
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Andimr  Mnnty,  (s  taof  les  jer  tn  the  nunc  ot  King  John— thu 
is,  the  captive  Biliol.  By  June  1198  Robert  Bruce  is  active  in 
the  acrvice  o{  Edward,  in  Galloway.  Edward  was  moving  on 
Scotland,  and  on  the  nod  of  July  he  ionad  Wallace  in  force,  and 
In  a  strong  potition,  guarded  by  a  morass,  at  Falkirk.  The 
Scottoh  horsemen  fled  from  the  English  cavalry,  but  the  arcben 
of  Ettrkk  fought  and  died  ttonnd  Sir  John  Stewart  of  BoohiU, 
brother  of  the  Steward.  The  xkittnta,  or  squares  of  Soittish 
q>earmen,  were  unbroken  by  Edward's  cavalry,  till  their  ranks 
were  thinned  by  the  English  bowmen  and  could  no  longer  keep 
eat  the  charging  bone.  Wallace  had  made  the  error  of  risking 
a  geoeral  engagement  in  phu:e  of  retiring  into  the  hills;  to  do 
this  had,  it  is  said,  been  his  purpose,  but  Edward  surprised. him, 
■od  Wallace  disappears  feom  the  leadership,  while  the  wavering 
Kobett  Bnioe  appears  in  command,  with  the  new  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Lamberton;  Lord  Soulis;  and  the  younger  Comyn, 
"  the  Ked  Comyn  "  of  Badcnoch.  For  want  o(  supplies,  Edward 
ntumed  to  England  through  Annandale,  burning  Bruce's  castle 
of  Locfamabes.  Stirling  still  held  out  for  Enghind.  There  Is 
certain  evidence  of  fierce  dissensions  in  some  way  connected  with 
Wallace,  among  the  Scottish  leaders  (August  law).  Wallace 
was  piing  to  France;  the  Scottish  leaders  were  reconciled  to  each 
other,  and  took  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  they  entrusted  to  Sir 
WiUiam  OUpbant.  The  Scottish  cause  seemed  stronger  than 
ever,  under  Bruce,'  the  Steward,  the  Rfd  Comyn  and  Lamberton, 
but  in  Juoe  1300  Edward  mustered  a  splendid  array,  and  took 
Carlaverock  castle,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  approving  of  the  Scottish 
cause,  he  granted  a  truce  till  Whitsuntide  1301.  The  barons  of 
England  angriiy  refused  to.  submit  to  the  papal  interference, 
but  nothing  decisive  was  attempted  by  Edward,  though  Bruce 
had  agaiji  entered  his  service.  By  r303  France  (which  doubtless 
had  moved  the  pope  to  his  action)  deserted  the  Scots  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  Edward,  with  little  oppositk>n,  ovcrtan  Scotland 
bityaj. 

Oa  the  9th  of  Febrtiary  rjot  Comyn  with  his  companions 
(nbmitled;  they  hunted  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  the 
contiaent,  andoa  the  34th  of  July  the  brave  Oliphant  surrendered 
Stilling  on  terms  of  a  degrading  nature.  Among  his  officers  we 
see  the  names  of  Na;Her,  Ramsay,  Haliburton  and  Polwarth. 

The  noblest  names  of  Scotland  now  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
o(  Wallace,  who,  as  great  in  diplomacy  as  in  war,  had  visited 
Kome  (he  bad  a  safe-conduct  of  Philip  of  France  to  that  end), 
and  had  at  least  secured  a  respite  for  his  countqr.  It  seems 
pnbable  that  Wallace  remained  consistently  loy^  to  Baliol, 
and  hostile  to  the  party  of  the  wavering  Bruce.  He  was  taken 
near  Glasgow,  in  his  own  country,  and  handed  over  to  England 
by  Sir  John  Mentcith,  sheiifi  of  Dumbartonshire.  Menteith 
certainly  received  the  blood-money,  ^fioo  yearly  in  land,  and 
Wallace,  like  MonttosO)  was  haaged,  disembowelled  and  quartered 
(at  London,  August  ijes).  Tradition  attributes  to  Wallace 
strength  equal  to  his  courage.  His  diplomacy  in  France  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education,  and  his  booeur  is  un- 
inpeacbed ;  he  never  wavered,  he  never  was  liegeman  of  Edward, 
iddle  bishops,  nobles,  and,  above  all,  Bruce,  perjured  tbeqsaelves 
and  turned  their  coats  again  and  again.  The  martyr  of  an 
impossible  loyalty,  V/aiitct  shares  the  illustrious  immortality  of 
the  gnat  Hoottose,  and  is  by  far  the  most  popular  hero  of  his 
country's  history.  His  victory  at  Stirling  lit  a  fire  which  was 
sever  quenched,  and  began  the  long  and  cruet  wan  «f  inde- 
pendence on  which  Scotland  now  entered. 

For  an  boar  there  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  no  raising  of  the 
fallen  standard  of  St  Andrew.  Edward  had  not  yet  alienated 
g^  the  country  by  cruelty,  save  in  the  case  of  Wallace 
and  the  massacre  of  Berwick.  He  aimed  at  a  union 
of  the  two  countries,  and  Scottish  representatives  were  chosen 
to  sit  in  the  English  parliament.  The  laws  of  David  I.  were  to 
be  revised.  E^t  justices  were  appointed,  the  sheriffs  were 
laainly  Scots  of  the  kingdom ;  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  representatives.  The  country  was  being  re- 
siganiacd,  ruined  churches  and  bridges  were  being  rebuilt. 
The  "  commoBS,"  the  jwpalace,  were  eager  tor  peace;  nobles 


like  Brace  were  Edvatd's  men.  Brace  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
earl  of  Annandale,  Yet,  during  the  siege  of  Stirling  (nth  of 
Junei304), Bruce  had  entered  intoasecret  band  with  Lamberton, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  for  mutual  aid.  Eariy  in  February  1306 
be  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn  before  the  high  altar,  in  the  church 
o(  the  Franciscans  at  Dumfries:  Comyn's  uncle  was  also  slain, 
and  Bruce,  from  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  summoned  his  party 
to  arms;  he  was  supported  by  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  by  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  and  was  promptly 
crowned  by  the  countess  of  Buchan,  representing  the  chw 
MacDufl,  at  Scone. 

The  cause  of  the  slaying  of  Comyn  is  itnknown;  the  two  men 
had  long  been  at  odds,  but  the  evidence  does  not  confirm  the 
story  tMit  Comyn  had  betrayed  Bruce  to  Edward.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Comyn  merely  refused  to  be  drawn  by  Bruce  into 
a  rising,  and  that  the  deed  was  unpremeditated.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Bruce  had  now  no  place  of  repentance  for  a  sacrilegious 
homicide;  he  coidd  not  turn  his  tabard  again;  he  was  outlawed, 
forfeited  and  eicommunicated.  He  had  against  him,  not  merely 
England,,  but  the  kith  and  kin  of  Comyn,  including  the  potent 
dan  of  MacDowall  or  MacDo'ugall  in  Galloway  and  Lome; 
on  his  own  side  he  had  his  kinship,  broken  men,  and  the 
clergy  of  Scotland.  Heedless  of  the  excommunication  they 
backed  him,  and  the  preaching  friars  proclaimed  his  to  be  a 
holy  war. 

Bruce  was  warring  in  Galloway  when,  in  May  1306,  Aymer  de 
Valence  led  an  English  force  to  Perth.  Bruce  followed,  and 
was  defeated  in  Methven  wood;  the  prisoners  of  rank,  his 
brother  Nigel,  and  Atholl,  with  others,  were  hanged,  and  his 
two  bishops  were  presently  secured.  "All  the  Commons  went 
him  frs,"  says  Barbour,  the  poet  chronicler.  His  queen,  with 
Lady  Buchan  and  his  sister,  were  imprisoned;  and  his  castles 
were  held  against  him.  He  took  to  the  heather,  making  for  the 
western  seas,  hewing  his  way  through  the  MacDougals  at  Tyn>- 
drum  and  marching  over  the  mountains  to  Loch  Lomond, 
which  he  crossed  in  a  canoe.  Sir  Nial  Campbell  of  Lochow, 
founder  of  the  bouse  of  Argyll,  secured  shipping  for  him,  and 
be  reached  a  castle  of  Macdonald  of  IsUy  (Angus  Og),  his  ally,  at 
Dunaverty  in  Kintyre.  He  was  driven  to  an  isle  ofi  the  Irish 
coast;  he  thence  joined  Douglas  in  Arran,  and  by.  a  sudden 
camisade  he  butchered  the  English  cantoned  under  his  own  castle 
of  Tumberry  in  Carrick.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  taken  in 
Galloway  and  hanged  at  Carlisle,  while  King  Edward,  a  dying 
man,  lay  with  a  great  army  at  Carlisle,  or  at  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Lanercost.  Aymer  de  Valence,  Butetourtc,  CliSord, 
and  Mowbray  were  sent  to  net  and  "  drive  "  the  inner  wilds  of 
Galloway,  where  Bruce  lurked  in  the  forests  and  caves  of  Loch 
Ttool  and  Loch  Dungeon.  Now  he  evaded  them,  now  he  and 
his  valiant  brother  Edward  surprised  and  cut  them  up  in  detail, 
doing  miractia,  says  a  contemporary  English  chronicler. 
DouJUs,  an  excellent  guerilla  leader,  captured  his  own  castle 
and  butchered  the  English  garrison:  By  the  ijth  of  May  1307 
a  writer  of  a  letter  from  Forfar  says  that  if  Edward  dies  his 
cause  in  Scotland  is  lost.  Bruce  slipped  into  Ayrshire  and 
defeated  de  Valence  at  Loudon  Hill ;  so  Edward,  a  dying  man, 
began  to  move  against  him  with  his  whole  force.  He  died  (;th 
of  July  ijo;)  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  leaving  his  incompetent  son 
to  ruin  himself  by  his  own  follies,  while  ferocious  hangings  and 
dragging  of  men  to  death  at  horses'  heels  roused  the  Scottish 
Commons,  and  the  men  of  Ettrick  and  Tweeddale,  renouncing 
their  new  lord,  de  Valence,  came  over  to  the  wandering  knight 
who  stood  for  Scotland. 

In  the  winter  of  1307  and  in  r3o8  Bruce  ruined  Buchan,  s 
Comyn  territory,  and  won  the  castles  of  Aberdeen  and  Forfar, 
while  Edward  Bruce  cleared  the  English  out  of  Galloway.  In 
the  summer  of  1309  Bruce  fell  on  the  MacDougals,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Awe,  where  it  rushes  from  Loch  Awe  at  the  pass  of 
Brander,  and,  aided  by  a  rear  attack  led  by  Douglas,  seized  the 
bridge  and  massacred  the  enemy.  He  then  took  the  old  royal 
castle  of  Dunstaffnage  and  drove  the  chief,  John  of  Lome,  into 
England;  Menteith,  the  captor  of  Wallace,  changed  sides,  ao4 
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Edward,  after  a  feeble  invasion  in  tjie,  letnated  flora  a  land 
laid  desolate  by  tbe  Scots. 

In  I ji  I  Brace  carried  the  war  into  England,  seconded  by  the 
most  audacious  if  tlie  least  skilled  of  his  captains,  his  daring 
brother  Edward.  For  two  years  the  north  of  England,  as  far 
south  as  Durham  and  Chester,  was  the  prey  of  the  Scots,  and 
some  English  counties  secured  themselves  by  paying  an  in- 
demnity. The  castles  of  Cartisle  and  Berwick,  however,  repelled 
the  assailants,  but  Perth  was  surprised,  in  January  1313,  Bruce 
himself  leading  the  advance.  Randolph,  carl  of  Murray,  took 
the  chief  hold  in  the  country,  Edinburgh  castle,  by  scaling  the 
precipitous  rock  to  the  north,  while  a  feigned  attack  was  being 
made  on  the  accessible  southern  front.  In  short  almost  every 
castle  held  by  the  English  was  captured,  and  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  •• 

In  tbe  spring  of  13 13  Edward  Bruce  invested  Stirling  castle, 
the  key  of  Scotland;  on  midsummer  day  he  accepted  a  pact 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  if  not  relieved  within  a  year. 
Thb  was  a  heedless  piece  of  chivalry  on  Edward's  part.  It 
gave  the  English  king,  less  opposed  by  his  nobles  since  his 
favourite,  Gaveston,  was  slain,  time  to  muster  a  large  army, 
which  Brace  must  meet,  if  at  all,  in  the  open  field.  Edward  II. 
not  only  summoned  English  but  Irish  levies,  and  knights  of 
Hainault,  Bretagne,  Gascony  and  Aqnitainc  crowded  to  his 
Standard.  The  estimates  of  numbcis  by  the  old  writers  are 
usually  much  exaggerated;  modem  authorities  reckon  King 
Edward's  army  at  50,000  of  whom  10,000  were  cavalry.  Old 
accounts  put  the  infantry  at  100,000,  the  horsemen  at  40,000. 
Bruce  had  but  five  hundred  horse,  under  Keilh  the  Marischal; 
Douglas  led  the  levies  of  his  own  district  and  Ettrick  Forest; 
Randolph  commanded  the  men  of  Moray;  Walter  Steward, 
those  of  the  south-western  shires;  and  Angus  Og  brought  to 
the  Scottish  standard  the  Ught-fooled  men  of  the  Isles,  and, 
pfobably.of  Lochaber,  Xloidart,  and  the  western  coast  in  general. 
Bmce  commanded  the  people  of  Carrick  and  probably  of  his 
old  earldom,  Annandale, 

Moving  out  from  the  Torwood  forest,  Brace  arrayed  his  force 
so  as  to  guard  either  the  Roman  road  through  St  N'inians,  or 
the  way  through  the  Carse,  which  was  then  studded 
with  marshes  and  small  lakes.  The  former  route 
appeared  to  be  chosen  by  the  English,  and  Bruce 
stationed  his  army  in  a  position  where  it  was  defended  by  a 
deugh,  or  ravine  of  the  Bannockbum,  and  by  tHX)  morasses 
between  which  was  a  practicable  but  narrow  neck  of  firm  land. 
Randolph,  on  Bruce's  left,  was  to  guard  against  a  rush  of  English 
cavalry  to  rdieve  Stirling  castle.  The  Macdonald  tradition  is 
that  their  dan  was  on  the  right  wing,  under  Angus  Og;  the  old 
accounts  place  them  with  Bruce's  reserves.  Three  hundred 
English  horsemen  appear  to  have  stolen  round  Randolph's 
flank  unseen  by  him,  and  Bruce  is  said  to  have  warned  him  that 
"  a  rose  had  fidlen  from  his  chaplet."  Randolph  advanced  with 
his  footmen  against  the  English  horse,  who  unwarily  accepted 
his  challenge  and  were  defeated  by  his  spearmen.  While 
Edward's  army  paused,  Bruce,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  was 
attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Bohun.  Bruce  evaded  his  spear  and 
slew  him  with  an  axe  stroke;  the  axe  shaft  broke  in  his  hand. 
The  omens  were  evil  for  England;  and  her  forces  bivouacked, 
reserving  the  general  attack  for  the  following  day.  Brace  is 
said  to  have  proposed  retreat  and  a  guerilla  war,  but  his  council 
were  for  fighting. 

In  the  general  engagement,  next  day,  the  English  cavalry 
could  iKrt  break  the  "impenetrable  wood"  of  the  Scottish 
spearmen,  who,  however,  were  galled  by  the  arrows  of  the 
English  bowmen,  which  had  broken  their  formation  at  Falkirk. 
Bruce  bade  Keith,  with  his  five  hundred  horse,  charge  the  archers 
in  flank:  apparently  they  were  unprotected  by  pikes;  they 
were  broken,  and  the  great  peril  passed  away.  The  Scottish 
archers  charged  with  axe  in  hand,  and  the  Scottish  right  front 
was  protected  by  a  mass  of  fallen  English  horses  and  fighting 
men;  the  rear  ranks  of  the  English,  clogged  and  crowded, 
Could  not  reach  the  foe,  and  the  line  of  Scottish  spears  pressed 
Meadily  and  slowly  forward.    Now  a  panic  was  caused  by  » 


rash  of  aamp  foUoweis  from  the  "  gillie's  hUl ":  the  English 
wavered;  Brtice  commanded  an  advance  of  his  whole  line: 
tbe  English  rout  was  general,  and,  had  Brace  possessed  cavalry, 
few  would  have  escaped.  The  Bannockburn  was  choked  wiiii 
the  fallen,  and  it  was  only  by  hard  spurring  that  Edward  and 
his  guards  reached  Dunbar,  whence  he  sailed  to  Berwid^  Aa 
immense  booty  and  many  ransoms  rewarded  the  Scots,  whoie 
victory  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  It  was 
won  by  the  generalship  of  Bruce  and  his  captains;  by  the  excel- 
lence of  hb  position,  by  the  steadiness  of  his  men,  and,  obviously, 
by  the  reckless  fury  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  by  the  foUy  which 
left  their  arehers  open  to  defeat  by  the  Marisdtai's  handful  of 
hone  (34th  of  June  1314) 

Bruce  now  swept  the  country,  but  Carlisle  he  could  not  like. 
He  married  his  daughter,  Marjory,  to  the  Steward,  and  from  tjiis 
union  came  the  Stewart  (Stuart)  dynasty.  The  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Edward  Brace  failed  (1315-1318),  and  Edward  fell 
in  battle:  after  which  (13 18)  parliament  settled  the  crown  in 
the  Steward's  line,  failing  male  descendants  of  Robert  Bruce. 
He  disdained  the  pope's  efforts  to  malie  peace  with  Eogjand, 
except  on  terms  of  absolute  indepcitdence  for  his  country.  He 
took  and  held  Berwick,  and  (14th  of  October  liti)  defeated 
Edward  with  heavy  loss  near  Byland  Abbey  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  highlandera  scaled  a  clifl  and  drove  the  English  from 
a  formidable  position.  A  thirteen  years'  truce  was  arranged 
in  1313:  the  pope  removed  his  excommunication  from  Bruce, 
and  acknowledged  him  as  king:  a  son,  David,  was  bocn  to  liim 
in  1324. 

The  murder  of  Edward  IL  (1397)  was  followed  by  successful 
Scottish  raids  in  the  north,  and  in  May  1338  the  Treaty  of 
Northampton  sealed  the  triumph  of  Scotland.    David  ^^ 
Brace  was  to  marry  Joanna  of  England:  Brace  was  ~JJ  J^ 
recognized  as  king:  former  owners  of  forfeited  lands,  ,ro>a. 
With  three  exceptions,  were  not  to  be  restored.  This 
led,  after  Brace's  death,  to  an  invasion  by  the  disinherited 
English  d-devant  lords  of  lands  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  long  war 
from  which  Seothind  was  only  "  saved  as  by  fire."    Bruce  died, 
outworn  by  war  and  hardships,  on  the  7tJi  of  Jime  1319:  his 
body  was   buried   in   Dunfennline   abbey;   his  heart,   which 
Douglas  was  bearing  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  brought  home  again, 
after  Douglas's  chivalrous  death  in  battle  with  the  Moon  in 
Spain. 

Brace,  previously  so  shifty,  had  never  wavered  or  turned 
back  since  he  smote  the  Red  Comyn  at  Dumfries.  In  face  of 
obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  he  had  made  a  nation, 
consolidating  all  the  forces  which  Wallace  had  stirred  into  life. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  medieval  Europe 
which  so  closely  resembles  a  voice  from  ancient  Greece  as  tbe 
reply  of  the  nobles  and  the  whole  eommunitas  of  Scotland  to  tbe 
pope  (parliament  of  Aberbrothock,  6th  of  April  1320).  They 
will  be  liegemen  of  Brace  only  so  long  as  he  resisu  England. 
As  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  are  left  alive,  they  win  continue  the 
war  for  freedom,  "  which  no  good  man  loses  save  with  his  life." 
They  show  that  tbe  barbarities  of  Edward  I.  (which  la  regarded 
as  reprisals)  have  made  it  eternally  impossible  for  Scotland 
to  yield  to  an  English  king.  Their  excommunication  by  Rome 
does  not  trouble  them  at  all.  They  are  free-from  Rome,  from 
England,  from  all  alien  powers.  Henceforth,  through  good  and 
evil  fortune,  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  most  important  point  in  constitutional  history  was  ibe 
action  of  a  parliament  at  Cambuskenneth,  near  Stirling,  in  I3><. 
The  representatives  of  the  burghs  were  present:  tliey  made  a 
grant  of  all  tenths  to  the  king  during  his  life;  while  they  coven- 
anted with  him  that  he  should  collect  no  other  taxes  and  should 
exercise  the  privileges  of  prisiat  it  cariagia  with  modcratioo. 
The  long  wars  had  been  adverse  to  commerce,  for  which  ransom* 
and  the  booty  of  Bannockburn  made  inadequate  compensation. 
But  the  great  abbey  chureh  of  St  Andrews  was,  none  the  kss, 
completed,  to  sUnd  for  some  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  Brace. 

The  brilliant  and  sustained  effort  whidi  made  Scotland  in- 
dependent  was  almost  panlystd  by  tbe  death*  c(  Brace  tad 
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tbe  Good  Sir  J«iDC«  of  Dooglts,  ihateg  the  minoritr  e{  David  n. 
(ctownedi  >4tl>  of  Norember  1331).  The  dlsinlwrited  lordi, 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  Bruce,  were  headed  by 
Edward  BbUoI,  dkiming  the  crown  c(  Scotland  u  heir 
of  John  Baliol,  and r|ji<fai>iil  by  England  Ran- 
dolph died  Injuly  I  J3>,and  In  August  Edward  Baliol, 
with  the  disinherited  lord  of  Uddcsdale,  and  Beaumont, 
the  (fisinhetited  earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  English  claimant  of 
the  earldom  of  AthoO,  landed  a  filibustering  force  la  FoffanUre; 
They  were  opposed  by  the  new  regent  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  wlio  was  routed  with  heavy  loss  and  was  slain,  at  Duppin, 
on  the  nth  of  August  ijji.  The  English  owed  the  victory  to 
iheir  archers,  whose  shafts  rolkd  up  a  courageous  charge  by  the 
Scots.  Edward  Baliol  was  enabled  to  seise  and  fortify  Perth 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  as  Edward  t.  of  Scotland  (i4tb  of 
September).  On  the  ijrd  of  November,  at  Roxbuigh,  Baliol 
acknowledged  Edward  UI.  as  bis  liege  lord  and  promised  10 
tnnendcr  Berwick  and  large  lands  in  southern  Sccitland.  The 
hands  on  the  dock  were  then  put  back  to  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  John  Baliol.  But  the  eail  of  Murray,  son  of  Randolph,  and 
Archibald,  youngest  brother  of  the  Good  Lord  James  of  Dougjas, 
inrprised  Baliol  at  Annan  and  drove  him,  half  dad,  into  England. 
The  struggle  was  now  (1333)  for  Berwick,  which  was  besieged 
by  Edward  HI.  Archibald  Douglas  tried  to  relieve  it,  just  as 
>>brfc«i  Edward  II.  strove  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  found  his 
vca  Bannockbum  on  Halidon  hill  (igth  of  July  1333), 
•*•*  where  he  was  routed  and  slain,  with  inany  of  the 
*  leaders  of  the  Scots.  Scotland  was  never  again  to 
hold  Berwick  for  any  length  of  time:  meanwhile  a  few  castles 
stood  out,  but  the  child  king  was  sent  over  to  France  for  safe 
keeping.  A  pariiament  hdd  by  Baliol  at  Edinbuigh  (February 
IJ34)  ratified  the  promises  made  by  him  to  England  at  Rox- 
burgh: the  disinherited  lords  were  in  power  and  many  patriots 
turned  thdr  coats.  At  Newcastle  on  the  isth  of  July  BaHoi 
iorrendered  to  Edward  m.  the  southern  shires  of  Scotland 
with  their  castles:  he  bad  already  done  homage  for  the  whde 
of  Scotland;  and  Edward  III.  would  have  succeeded  where 
Edward  I.  failed,  had  not  the  partisans  of  Baliol  come  to  deadly 
feud  over  matters  of  their  private  interests  and  ambitions. 
Some  took  part  with  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  son  of  a  companion 
of  Wallace,  and  with  the  Steward,  who  contrived  to  occupy 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  the  key  of  western  Scotland.  These 
two  men,  with  Campbell  of  Imh  Awe,  and  Randolph's  son, 
the  cari  of  Moray,  held  up  the  national  standard  and  woe 
Joined  by  the  English  claimant  of  the  earidom  of  Atholl. 

Randolph's  daughter,  too,  the  lamoua  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
brought  over  her  wavering  husband,  the  earl  of  March,  to  the 
tide  of  the  patriots,  and  there  was  a  war  of  partisans,  while 
Edward  m.  again  and  again  invaded  anil,  desolated  southern 
Scotland.  In  1335-1336  the  English  party  prevailed,  and 
patriots  began  to  come  into  the  English  peace:  Atholl  again 
changed  his  side,  but  the  sister  of  Bruce  hdd  out  In  Udmimnie 
castle.  Andrew  Murray,  March  and  a  Douglas,  the  Black 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  went  to  her  relief  and  slew  AtboU :  Edward 
ni.  (1336)  again  waged  a  victorious  summer  campaign,  from 
Perth  as  his  base,  and  again  found  Scottish  resistance  revive  in 
winter.  His  rupture  with  France  in  October  1337,  caused  by  his 
daims  to  the  French  crown,  tended  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  Scotland,  where,  though  the  staunch  Sir  Andrew  Murray 
died.  Black  Agnct  drove  the  English  besiegers  from  Dunbar 
(1J38),  while  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  recovered  Perth.  By 
I34>  Roxburgh,  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  castles  were  again  in 
Scottish  hands,  though  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  captured  and 
Marvcd  to  death,  in  Hermitage  castle,  his  gallant  companion  in 
arms.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  had  relieved  the  garrison  of 
Dunbar.  With  this  Dou^as,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  a  ruffian 
tad  a  traitor,  may  be  said  to  begin  tlie  long  struggle  between 
lib  too  powerful  house  and  the  crown. 

King  David,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  had  returned  from  France  and 
hid  removed  this  Douglas  from  the  sherifldom  of  Teviotdale, 
•openeding  him  by  Alexander  Ramsay.  Douglas  revenged 
Umiclf  on  Ramiay,  as  we  have  Men,  and  though  David  was 


obliged  to  overleak  the  dime,  the  Kalght  ef  tiWthrlite  hCDCo-. 
forth  was  not  to  he  trusted  as  loyal  against  gngl«n.f  Jt  ji 
probable  that  he  was  intriguing  for  Baliol'sKstoration,  ^^  . 
andheocctainlywaaaecurfngthefMoiirof EdwaidUL  \ZiUiS, 
An  ill-kept  truce  of  three  yeus  ended  in  October 
1346,  when  David  attempted  to  lead  the  whole  force  of  his 
realm,  induding  the  levies  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  of  the 
western  Ceha  in  general,  against  Engfamd.  Aa  the  Cdts  inarched 
■oath  the  earl  of  Roas  slew  Ronald  Uacsianald,  whose  inheritance 
was  chUmcd  by  John  of  the  Isles.  M  a  result,  the  Islesmea 
went  home:  David,  however,  cmsMd  the  border,  plundering 
and  burning  the  matrhfa,  Near  Durham  he  came  into  touch 
with  English  levies  under  Henry  Percy  and  the  arebUdiop  ol 
Yoik.  ^vidwasaknightof  the  French  school  of  late  diivalry: 
he  was  not  a  general  like  Braee  or  Randolph.  In  this  afiair  of 
Neville's  Cross  (17th  of  October  1346)  he  copied  the  mistakes 
of  Edward  Q.  at  Bannockbum;  his  crowded  division  was  broken 
by  the  English  ardiats,  and  the  king  himself  was  woonded  and 
captmcd.  Mocay,  the  last  male  tepreaenutive  of  Randolph, 
with  the  Constable  and  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  was  slain; 
the  Steward  made  his  escape:  and,  henceforth,  the  childless 
David  regarded  his  heir,  the  Steward,  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
The  Steward,  duifng  the  king's  captivity,  was  regent,  and  the 
Donglai  of  Liddesdale  (the  son  of  Ardiibald  and  nephew  of  the 
Good  Lord  Jaaies)  drove  the  EngUih  out  of  Donglasdale, 
Teviotdale  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick.  A  truce  till  1354  was 
arranged  between  England,  France  and  Scotland,  while  the 
country  atrove  to  raise  the  royal  ransom,  and  David,  who 
preferred  English  ways  to  tluae  of  his  own  kingdom,  acknow- 
ledged Edward  m.  as  hit  parsmount.  It  became  David's 
poHcy  to  secure  his  own  life  interest  on  Scotland,  while  the 
crown,  on  his  decease,  should  go  to  one  of  the  Englith  royal 
famDy.  The  more  k>yal  WlBiam  Douglas,  In  1353,  slew  his 
kinstnan,  the  shifty  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  on  the  braes  of 
Yarrow,  and  a  frtgment  of  one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  ballads 
deplores  his  falL 

In  July  t3S4  an  arrangement  as  to  David's  ransom  was  made: 
his  price  was  90,000  merks  sterlitit  (for  the  coinage  of  Scotland 
was  already  begiimhig  to  be  defaned).  Negotiations  ajmfj 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  French  reinforce-  «tnMMai 
ments  in  men  and  gold:  BerwiA  was  recaptured,  only  g** 
to  be  recovered  by  England  In  1356.  In  the  same  year 
Edward  Baliol,  ijter  hantfing  over  his  aown  and  the  royalty  of 
Scotland  to  Edward  III.,  retired  from  active  life,  and  Edward 
wasted  the  south  in  the  raid  of  "  The  Burned  Candlemas."  In 
October  1357  David  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  giving 
hostages  and  promising  100,000  merks  in  ten  yearly  payments. 
The  country,  crushed  by  Inevitable  taxation,  was  discontented, 
and  not  reconciled  by  Edward's  grant  of  commerdal  privileges. 
In  May  t363  David  put  down  a  rising  headed  by  the  Steward, 
and  then,  in  October,  went  to  London,  where  he  and  the  cari  of 
Douglas  made  arrangements  by  which  the  countries  were  to  be 
united  under  Edward  HI.  if  David  died  childless.  Scotland 
was  to  be  forgiven  the  ransom,  recdve  the  Stone  of  Scone  and 
retain  its  independent  title  as  a  kingdom:  her  parliaments 
were  to  be  held  within  her  own  borders;  her  govemon  and 
magistrates  were  to  be  Scots,  freedom  of  trade  was  guaranteed, 
andtheeariof  Douj^  was  to  be  restored  to  his  Enghsh  estates, 
or  to  an  equivalent. 

This  scheme  would  have  saved  Scotland  from  centuries  of  war 
and  from  a  Stewart  dynasty:  there  would  have  been  a  union  of 
the  CTOwns,  as  under  James  VL;  or  (by  an  alternative  -^^^ 
plan  of  November,  December  1363)  a  ion  of  the  king  iJI^StTkr 
of  England,  not  Edward  m.  himself,  would  succeed  3cmiuA 
to  David.  In  March  1364  David  laid  the  projects 
before  a  parliament  at  Scone,  which  firmly  refused  its  assent. 
Poaaibly  David  had,  as  one  motive  for  his  scheme,  the  very 
dubious  legitimacy  of  the  chfldren  of  the  Steward,  a.probabk 
cause  of  dvil  war  and  a  disputed  succession.  He  had  also 
private  reasons  (or  disliking  the  Steward,  who  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  widow,  Margaret  Logic  (by  birth  a  Drunimond),  whom 
David  had  married  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife.   The  country, 
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Kwdrcd  to  atand  by  tht  Steward  md  the  blood  of  Brooe,  pre- 
ferred the  heavy  taxation  and  the  turbulence  inevitable  under 
such  a  king  ai  David  to  union  under  an  English  prince.  On 
the  20th  of  June  1365  Edward  granted  a  (our  years'  truce,  with 
the  ransom  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments  of  £4000.  But 
the  necessary  taxation  was  resisted  by  various  nobles,  including 
John  of  the  Isles  (136S),  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Steward.  John  was  in  arms,  divisions  and  distress  were  every- 
where, a  famine  prevailed,  and  Scotland  had  to  face  the  proqwct 
of  yidtEng  to  Edward,  when,  in  1369,  that  prince  proclaimed 
himself  lung  of  France,  and,  having  h^  hands  full  of  war,  made 
a  fourteen  years'  truce  with  his  northern  neighbour. 

David  was  now  free  to  subdue  John  of  the  Isles,  to  repudiate 
all  his  own  debts  contracted  before  1368,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  crusade.  From  this  crowning  folly  death  delivered 
liim  on  the  imd  of  February  1371.  The  whole  of  his  ransom 
was  never  paid,  and  his  absurdities  and  misfortunes  gave  the 
Estates  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  position. 
They  established  the  rule  that  no  official  should  put  in  execution 
any  royal  warrant  "  against  the  statutes  and  common  form  of 
law."  The  reign  also  saw  the  introduction  of  the  committees, 
"dected  by  the  Commons  and  the  other  Estates,"  which  did 
the  actual  business  of  parliament,  thus  saving  time  and  expense 
to  the  members.  But  these  committees,  later  known  as  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  were  to  exercise  almost  the  full  powers  of  parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  crown,  or  of  the 
dominant  faction,  and  they  were  among  the  grievances  abolished 
after  the  revolution  of  t68S-i68g.  The  whole  reign  was  a 
period  of  wasteful  turmoil,  of  party  strife,  of  treachery,  of 
reaction.  But  the  promise  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  exchange 
for  absolute  independence  was  rejected  with  all  the  old  resolution; 
and  the  freedom  which  a  Bruce  desired  to  sell  was  retained  by 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  line,  Robert  II.;  for  Mr  Froude  erred 
in  alleging  that  James  I.  was  the  first  Stewart  king  of  Scotland. 

Robert  II.,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  lived  hard,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  weary  of  fighting  and  of  politics. 
Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
2"^  nation  to  the  bkiod  of  Bruce,  and  the  parliamentary 
gl^^H,  settlement  of  the  crown  in. his  female  line,  than  the 
undisputed  acceptance  of  the  Steward's  children  as 
heirs  to  the  throne.  Several  of  them  had  been  bora  to  Robert's 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan,  before  a  papal  dispensa- 
tion permitted,  in  1349,  a  marriage  which  the  canon  law  seemed 
to  Touler  impossible.  The  pope  might  have  said,  like  a  later 
pontiff  on  another  day, "  remittimus  irremissibile."  By  a  second 
marriage,  undeniably  legal,  Robert  had  a  family  whose  claims 
were  not  permitted  to  give  trouble  at  his  accession,  though  the 
carl  of  Douglas,  the  fellow  conspirator  of  David  II.,  would  have 
caused  difficulties  if  he  had  possessed  the  power.  I£s  eldest  son, 
the  earl  who  fell  at  Otterburn,  was  married  to  Robert's  daughter, 
Isabella,  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  The  new  prince  of  Scotland, 
John  (an  unlucky  name,  later  changed  to  Robert),  was  afainiant: 
the  king's  second  son,  Robert,  earl  of  Fife  (later  first  duke  of 
Albany),  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition,  while  the  character 
of  the  third,  Alexander,  is  e:q>ressed  in  his  sobriquet,  "  The  Wolf 
of  Badenoch." 

When  the  new  reign  opened,  Edward  m.  made  no  secret  of 
his  claims  to  be  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  southern  regions  were 
still  in  English  hands.  From  1372  to  1383  Scotland  was  in  truce 
with  England;  and  Robert  H.  had  no  deare  to  aid  France  and 
accept  from  Rome  a  dispensation  from  the  oaths  of  truce.  The 
southern  nobles,  under  the  Douglases  and  March,  kcptupasemi- 
pnbUc  feud  with  the  Percy  on  the  border,  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  still  a  child,  and  piece  by  piece  Scottish  territory 
was  recovered,  mainly  in  Teviotdale  and  Liddcsdale.  In  13S0 
and  r38i,  Lancaster,  uncle  of  Richard  II.,  arranged  truces,  but 
difficulties  were  caused  by  the  late  proclamation,  in  Scotland,  of 
a  truce  made  with  her  ally,  France,  on  the  36th  of  January  r384. 
With  the  tklings  of  this  truce  arrived,  in  April,  a  body  of  Frendi 
knights  who  desired  to  enjoy  fighting,  and  though  dates  are 
obscure  they  seem  to  have  caused,  by  a  raid  in  April,  a  retaliatory 
iorayby  thePercieainMayorJune.  The  king  smoothed  matters 


over,  but  In  138$  a.  gitat  baad  of  Fitodi  kmghts  landed  in 
Scotland,  forced  the  king's  hand,  and  penetrated  England  as  far 
as  Morpeth.  Here  they  might  have  had  fighting  enough,  as 
Lancaster  led  a  force  against  them,  while  Richard  U.  followed 
with  a  large  amy.  But  Douglas,  to  the  disgust  of  the  French, 
refused  battle,  and  allowed  the  English  to  do  what  miKfaief 
could  be  done  in  a  thrice  stripped  country.  The  French  deemed 
the  Scots  shabby,  poor  and  avaricious;  their  grooms  w«re  killed 
by  the  peasantry  when  they  went  foraging:  the  nobles  wew 
churlish  and  inhospitable. 

In  August  1388  Douglas  led  the  famous  raid  as  far  as  Alnwick 
castle,  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  fought  by 
moonlight.  Here  Douglas  fell  in  tbe  thickest  of  the  melee,  but 
his  death  was  concealed  and  Henry  Percy,  with  many  otbcr 
English  knights,  were  captured  and  held  to  heavy  ransom 
(15th  of  August  1388).  liiese  battles  were  fought  in  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  were  followed,  in  1389,  by  a  three  years'  truce. 

The  second  son  of  King  Robert,  Albany,  was  appointed 
govenx>r,  his  father  being  in  ill-health  and  dying  in  ijso.  He 
was  succeeded  (141b  of  August  1390)  by  his  son  -  .  _ 
Robert  IIL,  whose  own  health  was  so  bad  that,  in 
the  previous  year,  his  brother  Albany  had  been  preferred 
before  him  as  governor.  The  reign  of  a  weakling  was  full  of 
anarchy,  complicated  by  the  feud  between  his  eldest  son,  the 
wayward  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  his  ambitious  brother,  now 
duke  of  Albany.  These  two  are  the  first  dukes  in  Scotland. 
There  was  peace  with  England  till  the  death  of  Richard  U.  in 
1399,  and  till  the  parlianient  of  January  r399  Albany  still 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  king. 

Here  commeaced  the  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Scotland. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  each  reign  began  with  a  long  royal 
minority,  increasing  the  power  and  multiplying  the  ___^ 
feuds  of  the  nobles.  The  remainder  of  each  reign  was,  ""fj" 
therefore,  a  struggle  to  re-establish  the  central  power,  a 
struggle  in  which  cruel  deeds  were  done  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile, 
now  England,  now  France,  secured  the  alliance  of  the  men  in. 
power,  or  out  of  power,  and  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cause  of  the  miseries  of  these  two  unhappy 
centuries  was  beyond  human  control:  no  Stuart  sovereign,  after 
Robert  IL,  escaped  from  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  long  minority, 
while  Robert  IL  himself  was  as  weak  as  any  child.  Under  his 
nominal  rule,  the  Celts  of  the  north  and  west,  in  r38j,  became 
troublesome,  while  Robert's  son,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  who  was 
justiciary,  with  his  own  wild  sons,  rather  fanned  than  extin- 
guished the  flames.  They  slew  the  sheriff  of  Angus  (i39i-i39>) 
in  a  battle,  and  then  two  clan-conlederacies,  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  put  their  cause  to  the  ordeal  of  fight,  in  the  famous 
combat  of  thirty  against  thirty,  on  tbe  Inch  of  Perth  (sec  Scott's 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth).  Though  we  know  the  cost  of  fencing  the 
lists,  from  entries  in  the  treasury  accounts,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  tbe  quarrel,  and  even  of  tile  clans  engaged.  Tl)e 
names  are  diversely  given,  but  probably  the  combat  was  only  one 
incident  in  the  long  wars  of  the  Camerons  with  the  great  Clan 
Chattan  confederacy.  In  1397,  at  Stirling,  the  Estates  denounced 
the  anarchy  "  through  all  the  kmgdom,"  and,  in  1398-1399,  were 
full  of  grievances  arising  from  universal  misgovemment.  By 
this  parliament,  David,  prince  of  Scotland  and  duke  of  Rothesay, 
was  made  regent  for  three  years;  with  his  uncle,  duke  of  Albany, 
as  his  coadjutor.  Peace  between  Albany  and  the  wayward 
Rothesay  was  impossible,  and  Rothesay,  by  breaking  troth  with 
tbe  daughter  of  the  earl  of  March^  and  marr>>!ng  a  daughter  of 
the  third  eari  of  Douglas,  added  a  fresh  feud  to  the  general 
confusion. 

Meanwhile  Scotland,  to  vex  Henry  IV.,  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  "  Mammet,"  the  pretender  to  be  Richard  XI.  This 
enigmatic  personage  appeared  in  Islay,  and  rather  had  his 
pretences  thrust  on  him  than  assumed  them;  he  was  half-witted. 
Meanwhile  the  insult  to  March  caused  him  to  seek  alliance  with 
Henry  IV.,  who  crossed  the  border— the  last  English  king  to  do 
so— and  appeared  before  Edinburgh  castle.  Rothesay  held  it  is 
his  contempt,  and,  as  Albany  declined  a  battle  in  the  opta, 
\  Henry  returned  with  nothing  gained. 
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In  1400  Aibaoy,  and  ite  4tb  cad  tt  OonRiu  (braChcpin-law 
of  the  duke  of  Rothacy),  amfessed  befon  the  Estates  that  they 
kad  arrested  the  piince,  and  were  cleared  of  the  guilt  of  his  sub- 
sequent death.  11iqrkciithim,fintintbecasileofStAndrein, 
and  then  at  Falkland,  wbete  he  perished;  someaaidof  dysotay, 
Qthecs,  of  starvation. 

Restored  to  the  regency,  Albai^  permitted  his  ion,  Murdoch, 
vith  Douglas,  to  retort  on  a  successful  raid  by  Percy  and  the 
ttaitor  March.  They  were  defeated  by  Eagiisfaacohery,  as  usual, 
at  Uomildan  hill:  Murdoch  and  Douglas  were  captured.  Percy, 
dissatisfied  with  Henry's  treatment  of  him  in  the  matter  of 
ouuoms,  led  an  army  into  Scotland  which  was  to  have  trysted  at 
Cocklaw  witB  Albany  and  tha  whole  forces  of  the  realm,  ,and 
invaded  En^and.  But  Donghu  and  PcKy  left  Cocfclaw  before 
Albany  came  up,  and  hurried  to  join  hands  with  the  Webb.rebd, 
Gkodowcr.  The  hostile  forces  met  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Shake- 
speare has  made  the  iBsult  immortal.  Percy  was  slain;  Douglas 
was  the  prisoDer  of  En^and. 

The  young  prince  of  Scothud,  the  first  James,  was  on  his  way 
to  seek  safety  in  Ranee,  during  an  interval  of  truce,  but  was 
j^g„l  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  English  cmiserB.  (The 
dates  are  obscure,  but  James  was  in  the  Tower  by 
Febmaiy-March  r40s-i4o6.)  His  father's  death  foDowed 
(4th  of  April  1406).  Albany  sent,  within  a  year,  envoys  to 
plod  for  his  release;  and  again,  in  1409,  but  vainly.  An 
interval  of  peace  occuned,  among  a  series  of  border  battles,  and 
the  heresy  of  Lollardy  was  atucked  by  the  cjergy;  Rcsby,  who 
had  been  a  priest  in  England,  was  burned  in  1407  at  Perth. 
The  embers  of  Lollardy,  not  extinguished  by  the  new  central 
foonlain  of  learning,  the  university  U  St  Andrews,  smouldcnd 
in  the  west  till  the  Reformation. 

"  The  wicked  bk>od  of  the  Isles,"  the  Macdonalds,  descendants 
tt  island  kings,  now  made  alliance  with  England;  Donald, 
eldest  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  having  an  unsatisfied  claim  on 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  which  Albany  strove  to  keep  in  his  own 
temBy.  Thegveatestof  highland  hosts  met  at  Ardtomish  castle, 
now  a  ruin  on  the  soond  of  MuU:  they  marched  inland  aiid  north, 
defeated  the  Maekays  of  Sutherland  and  were  promised  the 
ptnnder  of  Aberdeen.  The  earl  of  Mar,  with  a  small  force  of 
heavily-armoured  lowland  cavaliers,  stopped  and  scattered  the 
piskied  Gad  at  Harlaw  (i4ri).  The  knights  lost  heavily,  but 
Donald  did  not  (dunder  Aberdeen  (see  Elspeth's  ballad  of 
Harlaw,  in  Tke  AntljMttry).  Next  year  Albany  received  the 
submission  of  Donald  at  Lochgilp  in  Knapdsle,  and  the  Celts 
were,  for  the  moment,  useless  to  their  alhcs  of  England. 

Time  went  on:  Albany's  son,  Murdoch,  was  set  free,  but  in 
1410  the  captive  King  James  much  resented  Albany's  neglect 
ofhimseif.  His  letter  is  written  In  Scots.  Albany  died  in  1430; 
Us  regency,  with  that  of  his  son  Murdoch,  produced  the  anarchy 
which  James,  when  free,  combated  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while France  demanded  and  received  auxiliaries  from  Scotland, 
who  fought  gloriously  for  French  freedom.  Their  great  victory, 
where  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell,  was  at  6aug£  Bridge  (1421), 
where  the  Stewarts  and  Kennedys,  under  Sir  Hugh,  were  specially 
distinguished.  In  1434  the  Scots,  with  the  eari  of  Buchan  and 
the  carl  of  Douglas,  were  almost  exterminated  at  Veraeuil, 
some  five  months  after  Ring  James,  already  affianced  to  the 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  was  released.  lie  never  paid  hia  ransom, 
and  hb  noble  hostages  lived  and  died  south  of  Tweed:  one  cause 
of  Us  unpopularity. 

Tradition  tells  that  James  vowed  "  to  make  the  key  keep  the 
castle,  and  the  bush  keep  the  cow,"  even  though  he  "  lived  a 
dog's  life  "  in  the  endeavour.  His  reign  was  a  struggle  against 
anarchy  and  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  weak.  He  instantly 
airested  Murdoch,  son  of  Albany,  and  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
met  parliament,  dismissed  it,- retaining  a  committee  ("  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  "),  and  took  measures  with  landlords,  who  must 
dkplay  their  charters;  appointed  an  inquest  into  by  and  clerical 
property;  and  imposed  taxes  to  defr^  his  ransom.  The  money 
could  not  be  collected,  and  the  edicts  against  private  wars  and 
(he  nainteaance  of  armed  retainers  were  hard  to  enforce.  James 
MM  snetMd  Lennox  and  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  whose  feud 


proved  fatal  to  &t  king,  tn  March  14*$  he  met  Us  second 
parliament,  idjriog  on  a  council  of  barons  with  no  great  earl 
but  Mar.  He  next  arrested  Albany's  secretary  and  the  Loni 
Montgomery:  the  story,  accepted  by  our  historians,  that  he 
also  seised  twenty-six  notables,  has  been  finally  dis|noved  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay.  No  Scottish  king  ever  embarked  00  such  a 
aup  i'Hat  as  the  arrest  of  "  the  whole  Scottish  House  of  Lords," 
and  Knox,  who  attributes  a  much  larger  design  to  James  V., 
must  have  been  deceived  by  ramour.  Albany  (Murdoch),  b's 
son,  and  Lennox,  were  tried  and  executed:  Albany's  son, 
James,  in  revenge  bamed  Dumbarton.  The  king  appears  to 
have  been  omnging  his  private  wrongs,  or  destroying  the  threo 
nobles  f'  emawrattr  la  aOm.  Paifiament  now  fasisted  on 
inqaisition  for  heretics:  an  act  waa  passed  (which  never  took 
oflBct)  against  "  bands  "  or  private  leagues  among  the  nobles: 
the  Covenant  was  called  "  the  great  band,"  by  cavaliers  in  days 
to  come.  More  important  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  court 
of  justice,  the  court  of  Session,  to  sit  thrice  in  the  year.  Yeomen 
were  bidden  to  practise  archery,  to  which  they  mudi  prefencd 
football  and  golf. 

The  faii^ihmdets  were  next  baadled  as  the  lowUndert  had 
been;  a  parliament  waa  held  at  Invenesa  and  a  number  of 
chiefs  who  attended  were  seized,  imprlsDoed  or  executed.  The 
Ixnd  of  the  Isles,  when  released,  burned  Invenem  (14^),  but, 
being  pursued,  he  was  deserted  by  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan 
Ccmesta  (probably  the  dans  represented  on  the  ordeal  of  battle 
on  the  Inch  of  Perth).  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  made  subniissiaBk 
but  Donald  BaUoch,  his  cousm,  defeated  Mar  near  Inverlocfay, 
later  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  reported  dead,  tbou^  he  lived  to 
give  trouble.  James  was  unjustly  repressing  highland  anaichyr 
from  the  highlands  came  his  bane. 

James  now  granted  his  daughter,  a  chfld,  t»  the  DaupMn, 
later  Louis  Xl. ;  but,  as  Jeanne  d'Arc  saM,  "  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Scothmd  could  not  save  Orleans,"  then  (1418-1419) 
besieged  hi  a  desultory  manner  by  the  English.  In  February  ' 
1419  the  Scots  under  die  oriAuiune  were  cot  to  pieces  in  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Herrings  "at  Roavray.  ThesurvlvingSootsfought 
onder  Jeanne  d'Arc  till  her  last  success,  at  Lagny,  tmder  Sir 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Artbtiachar  in  Ayrshire,  hue  James  (May, 
June  1419)  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whfcb 
enabled  Beaufort  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Paris,  where 
the  Maid,  deserted  by  Charies  VIL,  failed  a  few  months  later. 

In  October  1430  was  bom  the  prince  destined  to  be  James  II. 
The  king  and  the  Estates  wen  curtailing  the  judicial  privilege* 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and  the  anti-pope,  Peter  de  Luna, 
quarrelled  with  the  country  on  this  ground.  Scotland  then 
deserted  his  cause  for  that  of  Martin  V.,  but  quarreb  between 
church  and  state  did  not  cease,  and  a  legate  arrived  to  settle 
the  dispute  a  few  days  before  the  king's  murder.  James  had 
already  threatened  the  Benedictines  and  Augustines  for  "  im. 
pndently  abandoning  religious  conduct,"  and  had  founded  the 
Carthusbn  monastery  fa  Perth,  that  the  Carthusians  might  offer 
a  better  example.  A  reformation  by  the  state  seemed  at  hand, 
but  the  religions  ordeis  fell  deeper  in  odium  and  contempt  daring 
the  next  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Doctrine,  too,  was  en* 
dangered  by  heretics,  one  of  whom,  a  Hussite  named  Paul 
Crawar,  was  burned  at  Perth  in  1433. 

In  1417  James  seised,  as  a  male  fee,  the  earldom  of  Stratbeam, 
gave  the  earl  by  female  descent  the  title  of  Menteith,  andsent 
him  to  England  as  a  hostage  for  his  ransom.  He  was  nephew  ot 
the  Sir  Robert  Graham  whom  James  had  arrested  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  reign:  Graham's  anger  was  thus  rekindled.  The 
earls  of  Mar  and  March  also  lost  their  lands,  on  one  pretext  or 
another:  Jama's  policy  was  pUinly  to  break  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

The  English  translation  (1440)  of  a  lost  contemporary  Latin 
history  of  the  events  aver*  that  Sir  Robert  Graliam  rose  in 
parliament,  denounced  James  as  a  tyrant  and  called  n,  a^t 
on  the  barons  to  seize  their  king:  Graham  was  taken,     j^l^f. 


was  banished  from  court,  was  confiscated  and  fled  to 

the  AtboU  hills.    He  tbeoce  intiigued  with  the  old  earl  of  AthoU 

(heir  to  the  crown  if  the  ancestors  of  James  by  Robert  lU 
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•nd  EUnbetb  Muir  were  illegitimate),  and  he  drew  into  the 
conspiracy  the  lung's  dumberlaia,  Atholl's  grandson.  By  liis 
aid  joo  highlandere  were  brought  into  the  monastery  of  the 
Blade  Frian  in  Perth,  where  the  lung  was  keeping  the  Christmas 
of'  1436,  and  there  they  slew  James,  who  had  fled  into  a  vault. 
The  conspirators  were  seized  and  tortured  to  death  with  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  but  lawlessness  had  won  the  battle.  James  had 
failed,  practically,  even  in  his  effort  (1417-1428)  to  anglicize 
parliament,  by  introducing  the  repiesentative  system;  two 
"  wise  men  "  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  sheriffdiun,  and  two 
Houses  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  House  in  which  all 
Estates weiewonttomeet.  Butconstituentswereavaaetapaying 
their  membera,  no  Speaker  was  elected,  the  reform  never  came 
into  being.  Till  the  Union,  all  estates  sat  in  one  room  during 
parliament.  The  court  of  session  was  the  most  valuable  and 
permanent  of  James's  innovations,  and  his  poem  "  The  King's 
Quhair  "  attests  bis  real  genius.  He  had  attempted  to  reform 
the  country  too  hurriedly;  and  treachery,  by  all  accounts,  was 
one  of  his  methods.  He  left  a  child  as  king,  and  the  old  rbund 
of  anarchy  began  again;  oppression,  murder,  feud,  faction  and 
private  war.  History  repeals  itself,  and  the  evil  practices  were 
checked,  not  by  the  Reformation,  but  by  the  incrtased  resources 
and  entire  safety  enjoyed  by  James  VI.  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England. 

Space  forbids  a  record  of  the  faction  6ghts  in  the  reign  oE 
James  U.  Coming  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
f,„,  rr  used  like  the  Great  Seal,  as  a  sanction  of  authority 
and  passed  from  one  party  to  another  of  the  nobles, 
as  each  chanced  to  be  the  more  dexterous  or  powerful  (crowned 
>Sth  of  March  1437).  The  Crichtons  and  Livingstones  held  the 
king  till  the  earl  of  Douglas  died,  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
a  boy.  The  queen-mother  married  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Lome, 
and  their  sons,  Buchan  and  AthoU,  mixed  in  the  confused 
intrigues  6{  the  reign  of  James  III.,  but  the  queen  was  treated 
-  with  scant  courtesy  by  the  rival  parties.  From  them  the  young 
earl  Dou^aa  and  due  de  Touraine,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Scotland,  stood  apart,  sullenly  watching  an  unprecedented  state 
of  anarchy.  Livingstone  and  Crichton,  previously  foes,  invited 
him  and  his  brother  to  dine  with  the  child  king  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  there  served  to  him  "  the  black  dinner  "  bewailed 
in  a  fragment  of  an  early  ballad.  The  two  young  nobles,  after 
a  mock  trial,  were  decapitated  (November  1440). 

Douglas  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  grandfather. 
Sir  James  the  Gross,  an  unwieldy  veteran.  On  his  death  in 
1443,  his  son,  WiUiam,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  became  earl,  and  waged 
private  war  on  Crichton,  while  he  allied  himself  with  Livingstone. 
Crichton  lost  the  chancelloiahip:  and  the  keys  were  given  to 
Kenitedy,  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  founder  of  St  Salvator's 
college  in  that  university.  Involved  in  secular  feuds  with 
Douglas,  Uvingstone  and  the  earl  of  Crawford,  Kennedy 
destroyed  Crawford  with  a  spiritual  weapon,  bis  Curse  (23rd  of 
January  r445-i446)- 

On  the  3rd  of  July  r44g  James  married  Marie  of  Guddres, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  Livingstones,  and  generally  asserted 
royal  power.  He  relied  on  Douglas,  who  ( 1450)  was  his  constant 
companion,  till  the  earl  visited  Rome  (November  i4so-April 
1451)-  In  June  1451  he  resigned  his  lands,  in  which  he  was  at 
once  reinstated.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was,  or  was 
suspected  of  being,  in  treasonable  alliance  with  the  new  earl 
of  Crawford  and  the  ever-turbulent  Celtic  lord  of  the  Isles.  It 
is  certain,  from  documents,  that  Douglas  was  always  in  the 
royal  enleuragt  from  June  1451  to  January  1451,  so  that  stories 
of  insults  and  crimes  committed  by  him  at  this  period  seem 
legendary.  Nevertheless,  on  the  12nd  of  February  1452,  James, 
who  had  invited  Douglas,  under  safe-conduct,  to  visit  him  at 
Stirling,  there  dirked  his  guest  with  his  own  hand.  The  king 
was  exonerated  by  parliament,  on  the  score  of  Douglas's  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  his  safe-conduct,  and  because  of  his 
oppressions,  conspiracies  and  refusal  to  aid  the  kmg  against 
rebels,  such  as  the  new  "  Tiger  Earl "  of  Crawford. 

The  brother  of  the  skin  Douglas  dc6ed  his  king,  then  made 
lus  wbmission,  and  visited  London,  where  be  probably  intrigued 


with  the  En^ish  government  againtt  Us  lovereign  and  ooontty. 
In  [455  James  made  serious  war  against  the  "  Black  Douglases  " 
of  the  south;  his  army  being  led  by  the  "  Red  Douglas,"  the 
earl  of  Angus.  The  royal  cause  was  successful,  and  the  Black 
Douglas  was  attainted  (loth  of  June  1455).  He  fled  sooth  and 
became  the  pensioner  and  ally  of  Edward  IV.,  who  reascerted 
the  traditional  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Scotlaind — "  his  rebels 
of  Scotland  1" 

From  1457  to  1459  a  truce  was  made  between  Scotland  and 
the  Lancastrian  party,  then  in  power,  but  in  July  1460,  Henry 
VI.  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  his  wife  and  son  sought  James^ 
hospitality.  Roxburgh  castle  was  in  English  hands;  James 
besieged  it,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  1460  wasUun  1^  the 
bursting  of  one  of  his  own  huge  siege  guns.  The  csstle  was  taken, 
but  the  second  James  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  leaving  a  child 
to  succeed  him  in  his  heritage  of  woe.  James  II.  had  overcome 
his  nobles,  but  left  a  legacy  of  feuds  to  tlie  coming  icign. 

The  period  of  James  lU.  is  filled  with  the  recurrent  strife  of 
the  nobles  among  themselves  and  against  law  and  order.  Skiwly 
and  obscurely  the  Renaissance  comes  to  Scotland;  t,,,,,  fn 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  artistic  tastes  of  the 
king,  and,  later,  by  the  sweet  and  mournful  poetry  of 
Henryson.  But  the  Renaissance,  like  the  religions  revivals 
mitiated  in  Italy,  arrived  in  Scotland  weak  and  weary;  hence 
the  churdi  did  not  share  m  the  new  enthusiasms  of  the  faith 
of  St  Francis,  and  art  was  trampled  on  by  the  magnates  wlw 
hated  poetry  and  painting. 

In  politics,  the  queen-mother,  who  had  the  private  guardian- 
ship of  her  boys,  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Albany  and  Roa, 
turned  from  the  Lancastrian  to  the  Yorkist  side,  while  Kennedy 
and  his  party  (Lancastrians)  were  accused  of  endangering 
Scotland  to  please  France.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
movement  away  from  the  Ancient  League  to  partisanship 
with  England,  which  culminated  in  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
allies  of  England  at  the  Reformation.  This,  then,  is  an  important 
moment  in  the  long  and  weary  march  to  union  with  England. 

In  1461  Henry  VI.  was  driven  to  take  sad  shelter  with  Keimedy 
at  St  Andrews.  In  June  r46i  Edward  IV.  was  crowned,  and 
at  once  made  pact  and  alliance  with  the  banished  Douglas  and 
the  Celts  of  the  west  Highlands  and  the  isles.  From  Ardtomcdi 
castle,  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  sent  ambassadors  to  Weslminsta, 
where  (1462)  a  treaty  was  made  for  an  English  alliance  and  the 
partition  of  Scotland  between  Douglas  and  the  Celts.  A  marriage 
between  the  mother  of  James  lU.  and  Edward  IV.  was  ^loken 
of,  but  Kennedy  would  not  meet  the  English,  and  in  March 
r463  the  English  treaty  with  Douglas  and  the  Celts  was  ratified. 
DougUs  imnided  Scotland,  in  advance  of  an  English  army,  but 
was  defeated  by  an  army  under  Bbhop  Kennedy.  When  France 
went  over  to  the  Yorkists,  Kennedy,  accepting  an  Enghsb 
pensk>n,  made  a  long  truce  between  Scotland  and  England 
(October.  1464).  Peace  might  have  been  assured,  but  Kennedy 
died  hi  r466.  His  tomb  in  his  college  chapel  of  St  Salvator's 
at  St  Andrews,  his  college  and  his  bridge  over  the  riva 
Eden,  have  survived  as  monuments  of  a  good  and  great  nan; 
they  passed  unscathed  through  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
reformers. 

On  his  death  the  nobles,  notably  Fleming,  LivincstoDC, 
Crawford,  Hamilton  and  Boyd,  made  a  band  for  securing  power 
and  pUce.  Boyd,  with  some  borderers,  Hepburn  and  Ker  of 
Cessford,  seized  the  boy  king,  and  Boyd  had  himself  ma^ 
governor,  his  son  marrying  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  James. 

In  July  1469  James,  then  about  eighteen,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  King  Christian  of  Norway,  who  pledged  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  for  her  dowry,  which  remains  urqjaid.  The 
enemies  of  the  Boyds  instantly  overthrew  them,  and  the  HamS- 
lons,  a  race  of  English  origin,  arose  on  their  ruins  to  their  perikos 
place  of  possible  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  princess  Mary  wu 
divorced  from  her  Boyd  husband  and  married  Lord  Hainiltott. 
Thdr  descendants  were  again  and  again  kept  from  the  rt>yal 
succession  only  by  the  existence  of  a  Stuart  child,  Maiy,  queen 
of  Scots,  or  James  VI.  This  fact,  with  the  consequent  feud  o< 
the  Stewarts  of  Lennox,  themselves  claimants,  governs  the 
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irmttic  intrignei  Aning  mera  than  two  eetttliric*  asd  gtve 
impetus  to  the  Refotinuion.  Never  wai  marriage  lo  fniitful  in 
tragedies  u  tlie  wedding  of  Lord  HuiiUton  and  the  princess 
Uuy. 

There  followed  ecclesiastical  feuds,  centring  round  Pattkk 
Ctaluun,  the  new  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  These,  to  the  present 
day,  have  been  misundetstood  (see  Tke  ArcUiikops  i^St  Andrems, 
by  Herkless  and  Hannay,  for  details].  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
nniavei  the  problem,  but  docanaenu  at  St  Andrews,  now  printed, 
drmonslTstf  the  error  of  the  historians  who  regard  Graham  as 
a  holy  man,  peraecnted  because  he  was  half  a  premature  Protest- 
tot.  At  Rome  he  procured,  without  royal  or  national  assent, 
the  arcbbiafaopric  for  St  Andrews;  he  became  insane  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  learned  Schevez.  Glasgow  also  became  an 
lichbishopric 

James  now  followed  a  policy  in  which  Louis  XL  succeeded, 
but  he  himself  failed  utterly.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
of  low  birth,  such  as  Ireland,  a  scfaohr  and  diplomatist;  Rogers, 
a  great  musician;  and  Cochrane,  apparently  an  architect  or 
(culptor — he  is  styled  a  mason  or  stane.cuttef.  This  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  nobles  and  the  two  princes  of  the  blood,  Albany 
and  Mar.  Mar  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  magic,  and  died, 
whether  murdered  or  from  natural  causes  is  uncertain,  while  his 
accomplices  are  said  Co  have  been  the  pratomartyrs  of  witch- 
oaft,  scarcely  heard  of  in  Scotland  till  the  reformcTs  began  to 
bum  old  women.  Albany  was  arrested  for  treason,  escaped  to 
France,  and  was  under  sentence  of  forfeiture. 

Relations  with  England  were  now  tmf riendly,  and  parliament, 
bk  March  14X2,  denounced  Edward  IV.  as  "  the  reiver,  Edward." 
By  May  the  Douglases  brought  Albany  from  France  to  England, 
where  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  and  was  to  begivcn  the  Scottish 
crown.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  (later  Ricbaid  III.)  marched 
north  and  took  Berwick,  while  the  eari  of  Angns,  with  other 
nobles,  hanged  Cochrane  and  other  favourites  of  James  over 
Lander  bridge.  The  domestic  mutiny  and  the  English  war  ended 
In  a  compromise,  Albany  being  restored  to  oflke  and  estates. 
Be  took  Edinburgh  castle,  in  wliich  James  was  interned,  and 
he  was  made  lieutenant -geneiaL  Yet,  aided  by  Angus,  he 
continued  to  intrigue  with  Edward  for  the  gift  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  By  March  14S3  he  was  reduced,  we  know  not  how;  he 
laid  down  his  ofBce,  and  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  court. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  he  lost  his  chief  supporter  (9th  of 
April  1483),  and  was  forfeited  while  absent  in  England.  He 
and  Douglas  entered  Scotland  with  a  small  force  (»nd  of  July 
1484),  and  were  defeated  at  Lochmabcn:  Albany  escaped,  went 
to  France,  and  was  slain  in  a  tournament,  leaving  issue,  but 
Douglas  was  captured  and  interned  till  bis  death  in  the  monastery 
of  Lindores. 

Our  information  for  this  period  is  so  scanty  that  we  do  not 
know  how  James  reached  his  new  position,  how  he  overcame 
Albany  and  his  other  rebels.  At  peace  with  England,  and 
allied  with  France,  he  quarrelled  with  the  church,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  clergy  who  obtained  benefices  from  Rome  were 
guilty  of  treason.  He  planned  a  set  of  royal  marriages  with 
Engtand,  and  this  was  the  ground  of  his  subjects'  charge  against 
him  of  servility  to  England.  "  James  IV.  and  James  V.  are 
constantly  upbraided  (or  not  doing  the  very  things  which 
James  III.  is  execrated  for  having  done,"  namely,  securing  peace 
and  amity  with  their  powerful  neighbour.  James  III.  "  died  in 
kis  enemies'  day,"  and  such  accounts  as  wt  have  of  him  are 
written  by  the  partisans  of  his  unruly  nobles,  Argyll,  Lennox 
and  Angus. 

They  secured  the  crown  prince,  James,  now  aged  fifteen,  their 
motive  being  that  under  James  III.  the  guilt  of  their  murders 
and  rebellion  still  hung  over  their  heads.  The  Estates  refused  to 
give  them  an  amnesty  for  seven  years;  and  the  arch  rebel, 
Angus  Bell  the  Cat,  with  Argyll,  the  young  prince,  Lennox  and 
other  malcontents,  declared  that  he  was  deposed,  and  proclaimed 
his  son  as  his  successor  and  Argyll  as  chancellor.  Doing  what 
they  falsely  accused  James  of  having  done,  ihey  sent,  or  obtained 
(fora  England  leave  to  send,  mcmbett  of  their  party  10  intrigue 
with  Beniy  VII.  (lU  of  May  148S).    After  a  half  lecondliatioii. 


James  mardied  In  force  to  StirOng,  the  key  of  the  north,  bat 
the  treacherous  commander  of  the  castle,  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  held 
the  castle  against  him.  James  and  his  leaders,  AthoU  and 
Hontly,  with  their  Stewarts  and  Gordons,  and  the  levies  of 
burgesses,  and  the  mounted  geatiyof  Fife,  encountered  the  wild 
border  spearmen  of  Hepburn  and  Home  and  the  Galloway  men, 
the  whole  being  led  by  Angus  and  the  rebel  prince  at  Sauchie 
bum,  near  Bannockbum.  How  it  chanced  we  know  not; 
James's  horse  seems  to  have  run  away  and  thrown  him  (he  was 
a  bad  horseman),  and  the  story  goes  that  he  was  taken  into  a 
cottage  and  subbed  by  a  print.  In  fact,  as  his  rebels  put  ic, 
"  he  bapphiit  to  be  dain  "  at  Beaton's  milL  He  was  accused  of 
having  accumulated  great  treasures.  They  were  never  found,  oc, 
if  found,  never  accounted  for  by  the  finders. 

His  real  history  remains  unknown;  we  have  only  Fenerius, 
who  b  vague,  and  the  late  and  slanderous  gossip  of  the  writers 
of  the  Reformation,  We  know  that  James  was  clement;  that 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  stood  by  him;  that  he  was  a  great 
amateur  in  the  arts;  that  he  was  betrayed  again  and  again  by 
tbooe  of  his  own  house,  finally  by  his  own  son*  A  hideous  tale 
is  told  by  Buchanan  against  his  private  morals,'but  it  is  certainly 
inaccurate  in  detail,  and  is  uncorroborated,  while  it  appears  to 
tum  on  a  confusion  between  an  alleged  royal  mistress,  "  the 
Daisy,"  and  Margaret  (Daisy),  the  king's  own  sister.  It  is  dear 
to  any  reader  of  Ferrerius,  Lesley  and  Buchanan  that  they  aU 
drew  from  a  common  source,  now  unknown,  and  this  source  may 
well  have  been  a  chronicle  inspired  by  James's  enemies.    James 

III.  of  Scotland  has  been  almost  as  much  the  butt  of  slanderous 
charges  as  the  Jacobite  James  III.  of  England  and  VIII.  of 
Scothind,  "  The  Old  Pretender." 

With  James  IV.  we  enter  on  the  modem  history  of  Scotbnd. 
The  Idng  escaped  the  evils  of  a  long  minority,  was  a  "  free  king  " 
and  managed  his  own  policy.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  >,„„•» 
strong  and  recklessly  brave.  He  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  art  and  of  nascent  science;  but  this  fault  was  forgiven 
him,  as  his  manners  were  popular,  his  horsemanship  good,  and 
his  bearing  frank  and  free.  The  early  Tudor  policy  of  Heniy  VU. 
was  not  to  make  open  war  on  Scotland,  but  to  intrigue  secretly, 
especially  with  the  treacherous  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  and  with 
Ramsay,  earl  of  Both  well  under  James  III.,  but  soon  dispouessed. 
They  schemed  to  kidnap  the  king  as  vainly  as  Henry  VIII.  later 
planned  to  kidnap  many  of  his  foreign  opponents.    Under  James 

IV.  the  houses  of  Hepburn  of  Hailes,  ancestor  of  (}ueen  Mary's 
Botbwell;  of  the  Huntly  Cordons;  and  of  the  Kers  of  Femie- 
birst  and  Cessfgrd,  rase  into  new  importance;  while  the  Hunilyt 
and  Argylls  were  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  order  among 
the  fighting  clans  of  the  west  and  north.  They  aggrandized 
tbemselvesat  theexpenseof  the  Macleans,  Macdonalds,Canierens 
and  Clan  Chattan,  but  their  sway  was  bx  from  being  peaceful 
and  orderly. 

The  king,  reckless  as  he  was,  bad  more  than  his  share  of  the 
Sluart  melancholy.  His  parricidal  rebellion  lay  heavy  on  his 
conscience;  he  practised  asceticism  at  intervals,  and  dreamed 
of  eastern  pilgrimages.  But  he  also  fostered  a  navy,  under  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  who  swept  the  seas  of  the  English  pirates. 
James  threw  Scotland  into  the  whirlpool  of  European  politics, 
dealing  with  Spanish  envoys  and  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  patroness  of  the  mysterious  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed 
to  be  Richard,  duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.  Meanwhile, 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  primate,  James  purchased  from 
Innocent  VIII,  an  atchbishepic  for  the  bishi^  of  Glasgow 
(i40>),  who  laid  information  against  the  heretics  of  Kyle  in 
Aynhire.  They  had  evolved  or  inherited  anti-papal  heresies 
much  tike  those  of  the  reformers  of  i  SSO,  but  James  turned  their 
trial  hito  a  jest.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  to  defend  France  if 
she  were  attacked  by  England,  but  meanwhile  a  five  years' 
truce  was  concluded  (1401).  In  the  following  year  James  was 
in  correspondence  with  Perkin,  then  in  Ireland;  in  1495  he 
received  that  prllnianl,  married  him  to  a  daughter  of  Huntly, 
and  in  1496  raided  northern  England  in  his  company,— all  this 
in  contempt  of  the  offered  hand  of  a  Tudor  princess.  In  lb* 
aatwno  «(  149;  aa  attempted  raid  by  James  ended  in  s  MVcn 
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ye»re*  trace  fostered  hy  the  Spanish  envoy,  Ayala,  who  has 
left  a  flourishing  description  of  the  king  and  his  country.  Mean- 
while  Perkin  had  failed  in  Comwali  and  been  captured.  Henry 
VII.  kept  offering  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was 
married  to  James  at  Hoiyrood  in  August  1503.  From  this 
wedding,  disturbed  by  quarrels  over  the  queen's  jewels  and 
dowry,  was  to  result  the  union  of  the  crowns  on  the  head  of 
Margaret's  great-grandson,  James  VI.,  after  a  century  of  tragedies 
and  turmoil.  * 

In  1S07  the  pope  failed  to  draw  James  into  the  league  formed 
to  check  French  aggression  in  Italy.  A  murder  on  the  borders 
poisoned  Scottish  relations  with  England,  and  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  (1509)  left  James  face  to  face  with  his  blustering 
brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.  The  Holy  League  of  1511,  against 
France,  found  James  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  old  French 
alliance.  He  strengthened  his  fleet,  but  his  admiral,  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  fell  in  a  fight  with  English  privateera  equipped  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey  and  commanded  by  his  sons  (1511).  Border 
homicides  added  their  element  of  international  irritation,  and 
James  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  France.  In  1513  Dr 
West,  an  envoy  of  Henty  VIII.,  found  James  in  the  stale  of 
"  a  fey  man,"  doomed,  distracted,  agitated  and  boastful.  In 
May  came  the  letter  and  ring  of  the  French  queen  ordering 
James,  as  her  knight,  to  strike  a  bkw  on  English  groimd.  He 
wrote  to  Henry  none  the  less  (14th  May)  with  peaceful  proposals, 
but  on  the  30th  of  June  Henry  invaded  France. 

Strange  portents  and  warning  phantasms  did  not  check 
James:  be  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  and  3000  men, 
^^  which  faded  into  nothingness:  he  dechued  war  on 
fiaM,^  Henry;  and  on  the  »nd  of  August  he  crossed  the 
border  with  all  his  force,  including  the  highlanders 
and  iUesmen,  After  securing  his  flank  and  rear  by  taking 
Norham,  Wark  and  Eitel  castles,  he  awaited  the  approach  of 
Surrey's  army  at  Ford  castle,  behind  which  lies  Flodden  Edge, 
a  strong  position,  which  he  presently  occupied.  Surrey,  who 
was  ill-provisioned,  challenged  him  to  fight  on  the  open  field 
of  Wooler  Haugh.  James  declined  to  commit  this  chivalrous 
folly;  but,  for  lack  of  scouts,  permitted  Surrey  to  out-manoeuvre 
him  and  pass,  concealed  by  a  range  of  hills,  across  his  front, 
to  a  position  north  of  Flodden,  on  his  Unes  of  communication. 
. .  Next  day,  9th  of  September,  Surrey  crossed  the  Till,  unobserved, 
by  Twizel bridge  and  MUIford,and  moved  south  against  Branzton 
hill,  the  middle  of  three  ridges  on  the  Flodden  slope.  The  ground 
was  difficult  from  heavy  rains,  the  English  troops  were  weary  and 
hungry,  but  James  had  lost  touch  of  Surrey  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  movements  till  his  troops  appeared  on  his  rear  towards 
evening.  In  pUce  of  remaining  in  his  position,  James  burned 
his  camp  and  hurried  his  men  down  hill  to  the  pUteau  of  Branxton 
lidge.  Home  and  Huntly,  on  the  Scottish  left,  charged  Edmund 
Howard's  force;  the  Tyncmoulh  men,  under  Dacre,  did  not 
■upport  Howard,  at  first,  but  Daciv  checked  Home  (whose 
later  conduct  is  obscure)  and  drove  off  the  Cordons.  The  Percys 
broke  Ettol's  force;  Rothes  and  Crawlord  fell,  and  the  king 
led  the  centre,  through  heavy  artillery  fire,  against  Surrey. 
With  Herries  and  Maxwell  he  shook  the  English  centre,  but 
while  Stanley  and  the  men  of  Cheshire  drove  the  highlanders 
of  Lennox  and  Argyll  in  flight  (their  leaders  had  already  fallen), 
the  admiral  and  Dacre  fell  on  the  flank  of  James's  command, 
which  Surrey,  too  wise  to  pursue  the  fleet  highlanders,  surrounded 
with  his  whole  force.  The  Scottish  centre  fought  like  PaUdins, 
and  James,  breaking  out  in  their  front,  hewed  his  way  to  within 
a  lance's  length  of  Surrey,  as  that  leader  himself  avers.  There 
{ell  the  king,  riddled  with  arrows,  his  left  hand  hanging  helpless, 
his  neck  deeply  gashed  by  a  bill-stroke.  His  peers  surrounded 
his  body,  and  night  fell  on  "  the  dark  impenetrable  wood  "  of 
the  Scottish  spears.  At  dawn  the  survivors  had  retreated,  only 
the  light  Border  horse  of  Home  hung  about  the  field.  The  bishop 
oi  Durham  accuses  them  of  plundering  both  sides.  (That  Home's 
Borderers  had  but  slight  k»s  is  ugued  by  Colonel  the  Hon. 
FiuWilliam  ElUot,  in  Tht  TruslwerM»ea  of  Bordo  Batlads, 
pp.  136-1  jS.)  Among  the  dead  were  thitteeo  earls,  and  James's 
too,  the  archbishop  oi  St  Andrew*.    The  king's  death  utuicd 


the  victoty,  wUdi  Surrey  had  not  the  strength  to  pursue,  though 
the  townsmen  of  Edinburgh  built  their  famous  Flodden  Wall  to 
resist  him  if  he  approached. 

England  never  won  a  victory  mote  creditable  to  the  fighting 
and  marching  powers  of  her  sons  than  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  headlong  recklessness  of  James,  remarked  on  by  Ayala, 
gave  the  opportunity,  but  he  nobly  expiated  his  fault.  The 
Scots  had  so  handled  their  enemies  that  they  could  not  or  dared 
not  pursue  their  advantage;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  hmg 
indeed  before  the  memory  of  Flodden  ceased  to  haunt  the  Scots 
and  deter  them  from  invading  EngUuid  in  force. 

Though  Ayala 's  well-known  letter  certainly  flatters  the  material 
progress  of  Scotland,  the  country  had  assuredly  made  great 
advances.  While  Enghind  was  tuneless,  with  Dunbar  e^_ 
and  the  other  "  Makers  "  Scotland  was  "  a  nest  of  J^pJ,,; 
singing  birds."  The  good  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded 
the  imiversity  of  Aberdeen  in  149s;  and  in  Z496  parliament 
decreed  compulsory  education,  and  Latin,  for  sons  of  barons 
and  freeholders.  Prior  Hepburn  founded  a  new  college,  that  of 
St  Leonard's,  is  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  and  ScotUad 
owes  only  one  university,  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  learned 
enthusiasm  of  her  reformed  sons.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  1507,  and  the  march  of  education  among  the  laity  increased 
the  general  contempt  for  the  too  common  ignorance  that  pie- 
vailed  among  the  clergy.  The  greater  benefices  were  bdng 
conferred  on  young  men  of  high  birth  hut  of  little  l^^nyig, 
The  college  of  Surgeons  was  founded  by  the  municipality  o( 
Edinburgh  (1505),  and  in  1506  obtained  the  title  of  "  RoyaL" 
The  stimulus  given  to  shipbuilding  encouraged  commerce, 
and  freedom  from  war  fostered  the  middle  class,  which  was  soon 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  Reformation.  The  burgesses, 
of  course,  had  long  been  a  relatively  rich  and  powerful  body: 
it  is  a  fond  delusion  to  suppose  that  they  sprang  into  being 
under  John  Knox,  though  their  attachment  to  his  principles 
made  them  prominent  among  his  disciples,  while  Floddca 
probably  began  to  deter  them  from  the  ancient  attachment 
to  France.  Protestantism,  and  the  disasters  of  James  V.,  with 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  were  to  convert  the  majority  of  Scots 
to  the  English  party. 

The  long  minority  of  James  V.  was  fatal  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ambition  of  Angus,  who 
married  the  king's  mother  (Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  ^^ 
VIII.);  the  counter  intrigues  of  Albany,  a  resident  in  *•"•*  • 
France,  and  son  of  the  rebellious  Albany,  brother  of  James  IIL; 
the  constantly  veering  policy  and  afiections  of  the  queen-mother; 
and  the  gold  of  England,  filled  fourteen  years  with  distraaions, 
murders,  treasons  and  conspiracies.  Already  Heniy  VIll.  was 
tr)'ing  to  kidnap  the  child  king,  who  found,  as  he  grew  up,  that 
his  stepfather,  Angus,  was  his  master  and  was  the  paid  servant 
of  Henry.  The  nobles  were  now  of  the  English,  now  of  the 
French  party;  none  could  be  trusted  to  be  loyal  except  tht 
clergy,  and  they  were  factious  and  warlike.  The  result  was  that 
James  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  stepfather,  Angus;  drove  him 
and  his  astute  and  treacherous  brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  into 
England  (thereby  raising  up,  like  Bruce,  a  fatal  party  of  lords 
disinherited),  and  while  he  was  alienated  from  Henry  and  hit 
Reformation,  threw  himself  hite  the  arms  of  Fiance,  of  the 
clergy  and  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  many  noble  and  dissatisfied  pensioners  oi 
England  adopted  Protestantism,  which  also  made  its  way  among 
the  barons,  burgesses  and  clergy,  so  that,  for  political  reasons, 
James  at  last  could  not  but  be  hostile  to  the  new  creed;  be 
bequeathed  this  anti-protestantism,  with  the  French  alliance, 
through  his  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  influence  of  the  house  oi 
Lorrame,  to  his  unhappy  daughter,  Mary  Stuart.  The  country, 
ever  jealous  of  its  mdependence,  found  at  last  that  Franc* 
threatened  her  freedom  even  more  than  did  England,  the  a^ 
parent  enemy;  and  thus,  partly  from  ProtesUntism,  partly 
from  patriotism,  the  English  party  in  Scotland  proved  victorious^ 
and  the  Reformation  was  accomplished.  Had  Henry  been 
honourable  and  gentle,  had  his  sister  not  shared  his  vehement 
passions,  James  and  Henry,  nephew  and  uncle,  might  have  beta 
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■sited  in  pcKt;  and  the  SeotUdi  RcfoniuttOB  iniflit  h«ve 
fatnnoniously  blended  wiib  that  of  England. 

It  >9  impossible  heie  fully  to  unfold  the  tortuous  intrigue* 
idiicli  darkened  the  minority  of  James.  Who  was  to  govern  the 
youDg  prince  and  the  country?  His  wavering,  intriguing  mother, 
Uarguet  Tudor,  or  her  sometimes  friend,  sometimes  foe,  Albany, 
arrived  from  France;  or  her  discarded  husband,  Angus,  the  paid 
tool  of  Beuy  VIII.?  By  June  1528  the  young  king  teuled  the 
question.  He  had  complained  to  Henry  of  the  captivity  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  hated  stepfather,  Angus.  In  June 
Angna  had  prepared  forces  to  punish,  the  Border  raiders,  and 
James,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seems  to  have  suspected  thai  he  was 
to  be  handed  over  bodily  to  his  royal  uncle.  On  the  37ih  of  May 
ke  was  with  Angus  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  joth  of 
Kay,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  ride,  he  was  with  his  mother  in  the 
oale  of  Stirling,  with  Archbishop  Beaton,  Argyll  and  Maxwell. 
Is  July  he  mastered  Edinburgh,  and  bade  Angus  and  his  brother, 
Sir  George  Douglas,  place  themselves  in  ward  north  of  Tay. 
This  he  annousced  to  Heniy,  the  paymaster  Of  the  Douglases, 
sad  the  breach  between  the  two  kings  was  never  healed  A  war 
hnke  out  between  the  Douglases  and  James,  but  a  five  years' 
peace,  not  inclnding  the  restoration  of  Angus,  was  coochided  in 
Deccabcr.istS.  Angus  prolonged  bis  outrages  on  the  Scottish 
bonier  till.  15291  when  he  entered  England  as  a  subsidized 
mischief-maker  against  Scotland.  Not  till  James's  death  did 
the  Douglases  return  to  their  own  country.  Meanwhile  James 
visited  the  Border,  hanged  some  brigand  lairds,  and  reduced  such 
Engliih  partisans  as  the  Kers,  Rutherfords,  Stewarts  of  Traquair, 
Vciickes  and  TumbuUs.  Johnny  Armstrong  of  Cilnockie,  famed 
in  ballad  and  legend,  was  hanged,  with  forty  of  his  clan,  at 
Caiiaarigt,  in  Teviotdale.  The  tale  of  royal  treachery  in  his 
captne  is  popular;  the  best  authorities  for  it  seem  to  be  the 
syaeplic  vetdons  of  a  ballad  and  of  the  fabulous  chronicler, 
Ktscotde. 

When  James  V.  became  "  a  free  King  "  the  naia  problems 
tetore  him  were  his  relations  with  Henry  VIII.  and  with  the 
nuceot  Reformation.  From  1535  Henry  was  anxious  that 
James  ibeold  meet  him  in  England,  Heniy  was  notoriously 
irtachcfous;  to  kidnap  was  his  ideal  in  diplomacy.  His  pen- 
Buer  Angus  (isji)  was  to  have  aided  BothwcU  in  crowning 
Beuy  in  Edinburgh.  In  IS3S  Henry  sent  DrBarlowe  to  convert 
James  to  his  own  religious  ideas,  Erastian,  anti-papal,  the 
Hanre  of  the  wealth  of  the  church.  Janes  (1536)  was  willing 
CBough  to  meet  Henry  in  En^nd,  but  his  council,  especially 
the  derkal  roembets,  were  opposed  to  the  tryst.  James  desired 
to  wed  none  but  his  mistress,  Margaret  Etskine,  the  mother  of 
the  Regent  Moray.  As  Henry  had  once  declared  that  he  could 
Soly  meet  a  Scottish  king,  in  England,  as  a  vassal,  James's  council 
kad  good  reason  for  their  attitude.  Had  they  consented,  had 
Janes  married  Henry's  daughter,  Mary  (called  "  The  Bloody  "), 
it  is  not  plain  that  advantage  would  have  come  of  the  alliance. 

la  1536  James  sailed  to  France,  and  (is<  of  Jan.  1537) 
Bairied  Maddeine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.  The  die  was  cast; 
le  was  committed  to  France  and  to  the  ancient  faith.  This  was 
(he  cardinal  misfortune  of  the  Stuarts,  but  who  could  trust 
Henry,  and  who  could  jom  in  the  fiery  persecutions  of  the 
sew  pope-king?  In  James's  absence,  Scottish  heretics  fled  to 
England,  while  Henry's  heretics  fled  to  Scotland.  Madeleine 
litd  on  the  7th  of  July  1 537.  "  Lady  Glamis,"  as  she  was  called, 
a  DoQglas  lady,  widow  of  Lord  Glamis,  was  burned  for  abetting 
her  brother  Angus  and  devising  the  king's  death  by  poison.  The 
inith  of  this  matter  ia  obscure;  our  early  historians  of  ihis  age, 
fntstants  like  Knox  and  Pitscottie,  with  Buchanan  and  the 
Catholic  Lesley,  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  without  documentary 
wioboralion. 

In  ijjg  James  married  a  lady  whom  Henry  desired  to  add  to 
bis  list  of  wives,  Mary  of  Gnise,  at  this  moment  a  ytemg  widow, 
Uadame  de  Longueville.  Mary  shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
■aa^ty  world;  but  she  was  a  Catholic,  was  of  the  house  of 
I^Rraine,  and  in  diplomacy  was  almost  as  other  diplomatists. 

In  1539  David  Beaton,  the  Cardinal,  now  aged  forty-five, 
acceeded  Us  and^  James  Beatoni  as  primate  of  Scotland. 
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He  had  been  educated  in  Sebtland  and  Parts,  held  (be  rich  abb«y 
of  Arbroath,  and  for  some  twenty  years  at  least  lived  openly 
with  Mailotte  Ogilvy,  of  the  house  of  Airlie.  He  was  a  practised 
diplomatist,  and  necessarily  of  the  French  and  Catholic  party. 
His  wealth,  astuteness,  experience  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  were 
to  baffle  Henry's  attacks  on  Scottish  independence,  till  the 
daggers  of  pietisUc  cut-throats  closed  the  long  debate.  Beaton 
was  cruel:  he  had  no  more  scruples  than  Henry  about  burning 
men  for  thetr  beliefs.  But  the  martyrs  were  few,  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  people  whom  the  reformed  kirk  burned  for 
witchcraft.  Some  twelve  martyrs  at  least  perished  in  1 539-1 540, 
and  George  Buchanan,  whose  satires  on  the  Franciscans  delighted 
the  king,  escaped  to  France,  in  circumstances  which  be  described 
diversely  on  diSerent  occasions,  as  was  his  habit. 

In  May  1540  James  visited  the  highlands,  and  later  reduced 
the  Macdonalds  and  annexed  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  to  the 
crown.  In  1541  he  lost  two  infant  sons,  and  the  mysterious 
affair  of  the  death  of  that  aesthetic  ruffian.  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Finnart,  was  supposed  to  lie  heavy  on  his  mind.  Tlierc  were 
disputes  with  Henry,  who  demanded  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
friait,  which  James  refused.  In  1541  he  disappointed  Henry, 
not  meeting  him  at  York,  and  this  course,  advised  by  his  council 
and  Francis  1.,  rankled  deeply,  while  Angus  was  making  a  large 
English  raid  on  the  Border  in  time  of  peace.  The  English  fared 
ill.  and  Henry  horrified  his  council  by  his  usual  proposal  to 
kidnap  the  king  of  Scotland.  Henry's  men  marauded  on  the 
Border,  but  a  force  which  James  summoned  to  Fala  Moor 
(31st  of  October  X542)  contained  but  one  lord  who  would  march 
with  him — Napier  of  Merchfstoun.  About  this  date  occurs  the 
legend  of  a  list  o{  hundreds  of  heretics,  whom  the  clergy  asked 
James  to  proscribe.  No  king  of  Scotland  could  dream  of  execut- 
ing such  a  ctup  d'Uat;  the  authority  for  it  is  that  mytbopociQ 
earl  of  Anan  who  later  became  r^enl,  and  told  the  fable  to 
Henry's  agent,  Sir  Ralph  Sadieyi. 

Presently  ensued  the  Scotti^  raid  of  Solway  Moss  and  the 
capture  of  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  facts  may  be  found 
in  contemporary  English  despatches  printed  in  the  Hamilton, 
papers.  "The  fables  are  to  be  read  in  Knox's  History  «/  tht 
KefarmatioH  in  Scotland,  and  in  Froude.  The  secret  of  the  raid 
was  sold  by  the  brother  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  by 
other  traitors.  England  was  prepared,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
November  routed  and  drove  into  Solway  Moss  a  demoralized 
multitude  of  farm-burning  Scots.  The  guns  and  some  1 200  men 
were  taken;  many  men  were  drowned.  James  retired  heart- 
broken fiom  the  Border  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  executed  busi- 
ness. He  then  dwelt  for  a  week  at  Linlithgow  with  the  queen, 
who  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  Next  he  bore  "  the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  "  to  Falkland,  where  he  heard  of 
the  birth  (8th  of  December)  of  his  daughter.  Maty  Stuart. 
Uncomlorted,  he  died  on  the  14th  (i  5th?)  of  December.  Accounts 
difier  as  to  the  dale.  Sheer  grief  and  shame,  and,  it  is  said, 
sorrow  for  the  failure  in  war  of  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair, 
were  the  apparent  causes  of  his  death.  Knox  appears  to  in- 
sinuate that  a  rumour  declared  Maty  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal 
guilty  of  poisoning  James,  but  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  another  sense  on  the  words  of  this  historian,  who  frequently 
hints  that  Mary  was  the  mistress  of  the  cardinal  (Knox,  voL  i. 

p.9>>- 

Again  Scotland  had  to  endnrc  a  long  royal  minority.    The 
distraction  of  Scotland  promised  to  Henry  VIII.  a  good  chance 
of  annexing  the  kingdom,  whether  by  thejnarriage  of 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  infant  qiieen,  Mary,     *^  ^ 
or  by  acquiring,  through  treachery,  her  person  and     5,,^ 
the  castles  of  the  country.    Sir  George  Douglas  at 
once  crossed  the  border.    Angus  soon  followed,  with  the  lords 
captured  at  Solway  Moss,  all  bound  more  or  less  to  work  Henry's 
will    In  Scotland  the  cardinal;  Arran,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  Huntly  and  Murray  were  proclaimed  regents.  Kno« 
snd  others  speak  of  a  will  of  James  V.,  forged  by  the  cardinal, 
but  the  stories  are  inconsistent,  and  rest  mainly  on  the  untrust- 
worthy evidence  of  Arran.    His  legitimacy  was  rather  worse 
than  dubious,  and  henceforth  he  sided  with  the  psrt;  most 
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powerful  «t  tteh  etisSS.  Now  the  nstored  Douglases  were  most 
powerfuli  by  the  28th  of  January  1543  they  imprisoned  ihe 
cardinal,  but  their  party  was  already  brealung  up.  In  March 
a  full  parliameni  was  held,  the  Bible  in  English  was  allowed 
to  circulate,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  treat  with  Henry.  But 
by  the  iind  of  March  Beaton  was  a  free  man,  liberated  6y 
Sir  George  Douglas.  Arran's  brother,  later  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  arrived  from  France  and  worked  00  the  wavering 
regent,  while  his  rival,  Lennox,  came  also  from  France,  and 
failing  10  oust  Arran,  became  Henry's  pensioner  in  England. 
If  Arran  were  illegitimate,  Lennox  was  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  the  consequent  Stewart-Hamiltoa  feud  was  to  ruin  Mary 
Stuart.  Sir  George  Douglas  went  to  London  and  negotiated 
with  Henry  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Prince  Edward. 
But  the  people  were  still  so  averse  to  En^and  that  Beaton's 
was  the  more  popular  party:  they  carried  Mary  to  Stirling: 
the  treaty  with  Henry  was  ratified,  indeed,  but  a  quarrel  was 
picked  over  the  arrest  by  England  of  six  Scottish  ships;  and 
Arran,  who  had  just  given  orders  for  the  sack  of  monasiciics  in 
Edinburgh,  suddenly  (3rd  of  September)  fled  to  Beaton  and  was 
reconciled  to  the  church,  just  after  he  had  (rSth  of  August) 
proclaimed  Beaton  an  outlaw. 

At  once  the  sacking  of  religious  houses  in  Dundee,  Undoret 
and  Arbroath  had  begun;  the  hour  of  religious  revolution  had 
struck;  but  the  godly  were  put  down  when  the  regent  and  the 
cardinal  were  so  suddenly  recondled.  Arran  must  have  per- 
ceived that  Henry  had  infuriated  the  Scots  and  that  the  car(Una] 
might  adopt  the  claims  of  Lennox  and  proclaim  Arran  ille- 
gitimate. But  Beaton  could  not  keep  both  Arran,  whom  he 
had  now  secured,  and  Lennox,  who  betrajTd  him,  and  made  for 
England.  The  cardinal,  however,  puniUicd  the  church-sackcrs 
and  imprisoned  George  Douglas,  while  Hertford  in  1 544  moved 
with  a  large  army  against  Scotland,  and  Henry  negotiated  with 
a  crew  of  discontented  lairds  and  a  man  named  Wishart  for  the 
murder  or  capture  of  Beaton.  Hertford  struck  at  Edinburgh  in 
May,  and  in  the  leader's  own  words  "  made  a  jolly  fire  "and 
did  much  mischief.  The  suffering  Commons  now  began  to 
blame  Beaton.  Lennox  presently  married  Margaret,  Henry's 
niece,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Margaret  Tudor,  by  her  husband, 
Angus.  Their  eldest  son  was  the  miserable  Henry  Damley, 
second  husband  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  Scotland  arose  party 
divisions  and  reunions,  the  queen  mother  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Douglas  faction,  while  Beaton's  future  murderers  backed 
him  and  Arran.  Then  the  Douglases  allied  themselves  with 
the  cardinal,  and  Henry  VIIL  tried  to  kidnap  Angus  and  his 
brother.  Sir  George.  For  once  true  to  their  country,  they  helped 
Buccleuch  to  defeat  a  brge  English  force  at  Ancram  Moor  in 
February  rs4$,  and  Henry,  seeking  help  from  Cassilis.  revived 
the  plot  to  murder  Beaton.  Cassilis  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
patron  of  Knox's  friend  and  teacher,  George  Wishart;  Cassilis 
would  not  commit  himself  formally,  and  the  threads  of  the  plot 
are  lost,  owing  to  a  great  gap  in  the  records. 

The  Douglases  continued  to  play  the  part  of  double  traitors; 
Hertford,  in  autumn,  again  devastated  the  border  and  burned 
religious  houses  (whether  he  alwa>'5  burned  the  abbey  cliunka 
is  disputed),  but  Beaton  never  lost  heart  and  had  some  successes. 
We  lose  trace  tA  the  plot  to  slay  him  from  the  ;oth  of  October 
154s  till  the  end  of  May  rs46,  the  documents  being  missing; 
but  on  the  99th  of  May  r546  Beaton  was  cruelly  murdered  in 
bis  castle  of  Si  Andrews.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  had  caused 
George  Wishart,  a  man  of  austere  hfe  and  a  Protestant  propa- 
gandist, to  be  strangled  and  then  burned.  To  what  extent  re- 
venge for  Wishart  was  the  motive  of  the  KIrkcaldys  and  Leslies 
and  Melvilles  who  led  the  assassins,  and  how  far  they  were  paid 
agents  of  England,  is  unknown.  These  men  had  been  alternately 
bittereneiniesandalliesofBealon;in  1543  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
and  the  master  of  Rothes  were  offering  their  venal  daggers  to 
England,  through  a  Scot  named  Wishart.  Tbe  details  of  the 
final  and  successful  plot  were  uncertain — the  martyr  Wishart 
cannot  be  identified  with  Wishart  the  would-be  murderer— but 
with  Beaton  practically  expired  the  chances  of  the  French  and 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 


The  death  tt  Beaton  1>rought  tlie  Dongiases  into  resistance 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  aided  the  murderers,  now  besieged  in 
Beaton's  castle  of  St  Andrews.  An  armistice  was  arranged! 
the  besieged  begging  for  a  remission  from  the  pope,  and  also 
asking  Henry  to  request  the  emperor  to  move  the  pope  to  refuse. 
The  remission,  however,  arrived  before  the  and  of  April  1547, 
and  was  refused  by  the  murderers. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  II.  were  now  dead.  In  mid  Jidjr 
French  armed  galleons  approached  St  Andrews,  and  the  castia 
surrendered  as  soon  as  artillery  wax  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
With  other  captives,  John  Knox  was  put  aboard  a  Flench  galley. 
In  September  the  Protector  Somerset  (Hertford)  invaded  and 
utterly  routed  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  near  Musselburjsh.  No  result 
ensued,  except  Scottish  demands  for  French  aid,  and  a  reaolve 
to  send  Mary  to  France.  Ferocwus  fighting,  aided  by  French 
auxili-iries,  followed:  in  1550  the  English  abandoned  all  castlea 
occupied  by  them  in  Scotland.  Mary  was  now  in  France,  the 
destined  bride  of  the  Dauphin;  while  Knox,  released  from  the 
galleys,  preached  his  doctrines  in  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  and 
was  a  chaplain  of  Edward  VI.,  till  the  crowning  of  Mary  "Tudor 
drove  him  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Here  he  adopted,  with 
political  modifications  of  his  ovrn,  the  extremest  form  of  Calvinism, 

A  visit  of  Mary  of  Guise  to  France  (1550)  ended  in  her  acquiring 
the  regency,  which  she  administered  mainly  under  French 
advice.  The  result  was  irritation,  the  nobles  looking 
towards  England  as  soon  as  Mary  "Tudor  was  succeeded  „  "",*'„ 
by  Elizabeth,  while  Protestantism  dally  gained  ground, 
inflamed  by  a  visit  from  Knox  (1555-1556).  Invited 
again,  in  1557,  he  shrank  from  the  scene  of  turmoil,  but 
a  "  band  "  of  a  Protestant  tendency  was  made  by  nobles,  among 
them  Mary's  natural  brother  James  Stewart,  later  the  Regent 
Murray  (3rd  of  Dec.  1557).  On  the  14th  of  April,  Mary  wedded 
the  Dauphin,  and  about  the  same  date  Walter  Milne,  an  aged  ex- 
pricst,  was  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  last  Protestant  martyr 
in  Scotland.  There  was  image-burning  by  godly  mobs  in  autumn; 
a  threat  of  the  social  revolution,  to  begin  at  Whitsuntide,  was 
issued  on  the  ist  of  January  1 559, — "  the  Beggars'  Warning." 
Alary  of  Guise  issued  proclamations  against  preachers  and  church- 
wreckers,  backed  by  a  statute  of  March  1 559.  The  pnachers, 
mainly  ex-friars  and  tradesmen,  persevered,  and  they  were 
summoned  to  stand  their  trial  in  April,  but  Knox  arrived  in 
Penh,  where  an  armed  multitude  supported  their  cause.  Oa 
the  loth  of  May  they  were  outlawed  for  non-appearance  at 
Stirling.  Knox  accuses  Mary  of  Guise  of  treachery:  the  charge 
rests  mainly  on  his  word. 

On  the  roth  of  May  the  brethren  wrecked  the  monasteriei 
of  Perth,  after  a  sermon  by  Kiiox,and  the  revolution  was  launched, 
the  six  or  seven  preachers  already  threatening  the  backward 
members  of  their  party  with  excommunication.  The  movement 
spread  to  St  Andrews,  to  Stirling,  to  Edinburgh,  which  the 
brethren  entered,  while  Mary  of  Guise  withdrew.  She  was  still 
too  strong  for  them,  and  on  the  >4th  of  July  they  sgncd  a  com- 
pact. They  misrepresented  its  terms,  broke  them,  and  accused 
the  regent  of  breaking  them.  Knox  and  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Orange  had  been  intriguing  with  En^and  for  aid,  and  for  the 
marriage  of  the  eari  of  Arran  (son  of  the  eari  of  Arran,  now  also 
due  de  ChateUierauIt,  ex-regent)  with  Qattn  Elixabeth.  He 
escaped  from  threatened  prisonin  France,  by  way  of  Swiuerland, 
and  though  Elixabeth  neverintended  tomarry  him,theHamiltOBS 
now  deserted  (lary  of  Guise  for  the  An^o-Piotestant  party. 
Maiiland  of  Lethington,  the  Achitophcl  of  his  day,  also  deserted 
the  regent;  but  in  November  the  reformers  were  driven  by  the 
regent  and  her  small  band  of  French  soldiers  from  Edinburgh 
to  Stirling.  They  were  almost  in  despair,  but,  heartened  by 
Knox  and  Lethington,  they  resumed  negotiations  with  EUzabeth, 
who  had  already  supplied  them  with  money.  An  English  fleet 
suddenly  appeared,  and  drove  the  French  to  retreat  into  Leith 
from  an  expedition  to  the  west.  In  February  1560  a  league  was 
made  at  Berwick  between  Elizabeth  and  "  the  Congregation." 
France  was  helpless,  the  tumult  of  Ambroise  alarmed  the  CaiKS 
for  their  own  lives  and  power,  and  the  regent,  long  in  bad 
health,  was  dying  in  Edinburgh  castle.    On  the  loth  of  Juna 
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fOB  cxplfcsd,  ura  ndigBP  nfCtd  Mf  ncftdi  gmvos  ia  iMxhf 
^ter  a  galhiat  tnd  ungiriiury  defence,  to  sotrender. 

After  an  anniMice,  ucalles  of  peace  were  concluded  <»  tbe 
Ml  o<  July:  the  ucatr,  a*  far  u  it  touched  the  rights  of  Uary 
Stuart,  was  iMt  aceepled  by  her,  nor  did  she  ghw  her  assent 
to  the  ensulBK  parUaBient  or  convention  of  Estates.  Knoi  and 
the  other  preacfaeis  began  to  erganiae  the  new  kirk,  nnder 
"  Nperfatendcnts  "  (not  bishops),  whose  rale  wss  very  brief. 
The  Convention  began  business  in  August,  crowded  by  persons 
not  used  to  be  present,  and  accepted  a  Knoxian  "  Confession  of 
Faith."  On  the  14th  of  August  three  statutes  abolished  papal 
and  prelatical  authority  and  jiuisdiction;  repealed  the  old 
hwa  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  punished  cdebrants  and 
attendants  of  the  Mass — for  the  first  offence  by  confiscation, 
for  the  second  by  exile,  for  the  third  by  death.  The  preachers 
CDuld  get  the  statute  passed,  but  the  sense  of  the  laity  prevented 
the  death  penalty  from  being  inflicted,  except,  as  far  as  we 
knaw,  irf  one  or  two  Instances.  The  Book  cf  Diseiplin*  and  the 
Amt  «/  Csmmua  Oritr  express  Knox's  Ideals,  which,  as  far  as 
they  were  neUe,  as  in  the  matter  of  education  and  of  provision 
for  the  poor,  remained,  in  part  or  in  whole,  "  devout  imsgina- 
ttoas."  Not  so  the  Knoxian  claims  for  the  power  of  ministers 
to  excommunicate,  with  dvil  penalties,  and  generally  to  "  rule 
the  roast"  in  secular  matters.  The  noUes  and  gentry  ching  to 
the  wealth  of  the  old  church;  the  preadsets,  but  for  congre- 
gational offerings,  must  have  starved. 

Neglect  as  wdl  as  mob  violence  left  the  ecde^astical  builifings 
Id  a  ruinous  conditioo,  but  the  authority  of  the  preachers,  with 
their  power  of  boycotting  (excommunication),  became  a'theo- 
ciacy.  The  sapematwal  daiins  of  these  pulpiteeis  to  dominance 
ia  matters  pobUc  or  private  were  the  main  cause  of  a  century  of 
siar  and  tumult.  Tlie  preachers  became,  what  the  nobles  had 
been,  the  opponents  of  authority;  the  Stuarts  were  to  break 
them  and  be  broken  on  them  till  t688.  In  the  hands  of  the 
■niaistets  a  Calvinism  more  Calvlnistic  than  Calvin's  was  the 
bitter  foe  of  freedom  of  Hfe,  of  conscience,  and  of  religious 
tolerance.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  corrupt  clergy  whom 
they  dispossessed,  they  were  almost  invariably  men  of  pure  and 
boly  Hfe;  stainless  in  honour;  incorruptible  by  money;  poor 
and  seU-sactificing;  and  were  not  infrequently  learned  In  the 
original  languages  of  the  scriptures.  Bfany  were  thought  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  of  healing  and  of  prediction;  in  fact  a 
beBef  in  their  supernormal  glfu,  Hke  those  of  Catholic  saints, 
vas  part  of  the  basis  of  their  prestige.  The  fewer  classes,  bullied 
by  sahhQtarfanhm  and  deprived  of  the  old  revels,  were  restive 
and  hostile;  but  the  educated  middle  class  was  with  the 
pnacheis;  so  were  many  lesser  country  gentry;  and  the  nobles, 
stcurittg  the  spoils  of  the  church,  were  acquiescent. 

The  reEgious  revolution  in  Scotland,  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  been  done,  was  the  most  peaceful  that  occurred  in  any 
European  country.  On  the  Catholic  side  there  was  as 
*'"'•  yet  no  power  of  resistance.  Huntly,  the  Catholic 
"  Cock  of  the  North,"  had  himself  been  compromised 
in  the  actions  of  the  Congregation.  How  the  Catholics 
o(  the  west  highlands  took  the  change  of  creed  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  not  fanatically  devout  and  attempted  no  Pilgrim- 
afe  of  Grace.  Life  went  on  much  as  usual,  and  the  country, 
with  a  merely  provisional  government,  was  peaceful  enough 
under  tlw  guidance  of  Moray,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  the 
other  lay  Protestant  leaders.  They  wished,  as  we  saw,  to  secure 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  for  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  match  which  would 
practically  have  taken  away  the  Scottish  crown  from  Mary 
Stuart,  unless  she  were  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  France. 
But  Bizabetb  had  seen  Arran  in  London  and  had  probably 
detected  his  hysterical  folly.  He  acttially  became  a  suitor  for 
Mary's  hand,  when  the  death  of  her  husband  the  French  king 
(sthof  December  1560)  left  her  a  friendless  exile.  Her  kinsmen, 
the  Guises,  fell  from  power,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  feared  by 
Enghnd,  so  that  Elizabeth  need  not  abandon  her  favourite. 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  in  the  hope  of  securing  Scotland  by  her 
marritge  with  Arran.  In  the  spring  of  1561,  Mary's  brother, 
Lcfd  James  Stewart,  by  piiarof  St  Andrews,  visited  her  ia  the 


imcKsl  el  the  SeMOA  Ftoteatcat  ptrty,  wUk  Lesley,  later 
faiabop  of  Ross,  brought  the  promises  of  Huntly.  He  would 
restore  the  Mass  in  the  North  and  welcome  the  queen  at  Aberdeen 
if  she  would  land  there,  but  Mary  knew  the  worth  of  Huntly's 
word,  and  preferred  such  trust  as  might  be  ventured  on  the  g«>d 
faith  of  her  brother.  She  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  English 
aiabaasador  to  make  her  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
while  Lethington,  no  worse  a  piophet  than  Knox,  predicted 
"  strange  tragedies,"  Mary  came  home. 

Young  as  she  was,  she  came  as  no  innocent  novice  to  a  country 
seething  with  all  the  perfidious  ambitions  that  a  religious  revolu- 
tion brings  to  the  surface.  She  was  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Guises,  but  ancere  friends  she  had  none,  and  with  all  her  trained 
fasdnations  she  made  few,  except  in  the  circle  of  the  Flemings, 
Beatons,  Livingstones  and  Seatons.  Lethington,  iriio  had 
deserted  her  mother,  dreaded  her  arrival;  she  forgave  him, 
and  for  a  time,  rdying  on  him  and  her  brother,  contrived  to 
secure  a  measure  of  tranquillity. 

Scotland  was,  doubtless,  in  Mary's  'mind,  a  mere  sten>ii>S* 
stone  to  Enghmd.  There  the  CathoUc  party  was  strong  but  for 
its  lack  of  a  leader,  and  to  the  English  Catholics  Mary  seemed 
their  rightful  queen.  By  one  way  or  othet^-by  a  Spanisjt 
marriage,  by  the  consent  of  Elizabeth  to  recognize  Mary  as  her 
hdr,  by  the  ambitions  of  her  own  nobles  and  the  wit  of  I.ethlng- 
ton,  ever  anxious  to  unite  the  island  under  one  sovereign — Mary 
hoped  to  wear  the  three  crowns.  Catholicism  she  would  restore 
if  she  could,  but  that  was  not  her  first  object.  It  was  commonly 
thought  that,  though  she  would  never  turn  Calvinist,  she  might 
adopt  the  Anglican  doctrine  as  understood  by  Elizabeth,  if  only 
she  could  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth's  successor.  Till  she 
became  EHzabetb's  captive  there  was  always  the  possible  hope 
of  her  conversion,  and  despite  her  professions  to  the  pope  there 
was  at  least  one  moment  when  the  pope  perceived  this  possibility. 
Meanwhile  she  only  asked  freedom  of  conscience  for  hetself,  and 
her  mass  in  her  own  chapel.  The  bitter  fanaticism  of  Knox  on 
this  point  encountered  the  wiser  policy  of  Lord  James  and  oi 
Lethington. 

Mary  had  her  mass,  but  the  constant  and  cowardly  attacks 
on  her  faith  and  on  her  priests  embittered  her  early  years  of 
queenhood  in  her  own  country.  The  politicians  hoped  that 
Elizabeth  might  convert  Mary  to  her  own  invisible  shade  of 
Protestantism  If  the  sister  sovereigns  could  but  meet,  and  for 
two  years  the  promise  of  a  meeting  was  held  up  before  Mary. 

MeanwhQe  the  needy  and  reckless  Bothwell,  a  partisan  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  a  Protestant  and  the  foe  of  England,  was  accused 
by  Arran  of  proposing  to  him  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen, 
but  the  ensuing  madness  of  Arran  left  this  plot  a  mystery, 
though  Bothwell  was  imprisoned  till  he  escaped  in  August  1562. 
Mary  then  undertook  a  journey  to  the  north,  which  ended  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gordons,  the  death  of  Huntly  and  the  execution 
of  one  of  his  sons.  This  attack  by  a  Catholic  queen  on  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  has  been  explained  In  various  ways.  But 
Mary's  heart  was  In  the  expedition  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
Huntly;  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  had 
secretly  given  the  earldom  of  Murray,  coveted  by  Huntly,  whose 
good  faith  she  had  never  believed  in,  and  whose  power  was  apt 
to  trouble  the  state  and  disturb  her  friendly  relatioia  with  Eng- 
land. She  was  deliberately  "  running  the  English  course,"  and 
she  crushed  a  probable  alliance  between  the  great  clans  of  the 
Gordons  and  Hamiltons. 

The  question  of  her  marrbge  was  all  important,  and  her 
chances  were  not  Improved  by  the  scandal  of  Chastehud,  whether 
he  acted  as  an  emissary  of  the  Huguenots,  sent  to  smirch  her 
character,  or  merely  pUyed  the  fatuous  fool  in  his  own  conceit. 
He  was  executed  on  the  2>nd  of  February  1563  at  St  Andrews. 
Lethington  then  went  to  London  to  watch  over  Mary's  interests, 
and  either  to  arrange  her  marriage  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to  put 
pressure  on  Elizabeth  by  the  fear  of  that  alliance.  Now,  in 
March  1563,  Elizabeth  first  drew  before  the  Scottish  queen  tho 
lure  of  a  marriage  with  her  favourite,  Ix)rd  Robert  Dudley,  Mary 
to  be  acknowledged  as  her  successor  if  Elizabeth  died  without 
issue.    Later  in  the  year,  and  ailec  Lclhington's  diplomatic 
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mission  to  France,  EUiabeth  unounced  that  a  mairiage  of  Maiy 
with  a  Spanish,  Imperial  or  French  prince  would  mean  war, 
while  she  still  hinted  at  the  Leicester  marriage,  or  perhaps  at  a 
union  with  young  Henry  Datnlcy,  son  of  I^nnoz.  Elizabeth's 
leal  intention  was  merely  "  to  drive  time,"  to  distract  Scotland 
and  to  leave  her  rival  isolated.  The  idea  of  a  Spanish  marriage 
excited  the  wrath  of  Knox,  whose  interviews  with  Mary  did 
nothing  but  irritate  both  parties  and  alienate  the  politicians 
from  the  more  enthusiastic  Protestants.  The  negotiations  for 
the  Leicester  marriage  were  prolonged  till  March  1565,  when 
Elizabeth  had  let  slip  on  Mary  Henry  Qamley  (the  young  son 
of  Lennox,  who  himself  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland), 
and  at  the  same  time  made  it  dear  that  she  had  never  been 
honest  in  offering  Leicester. 

Till  the  spring  of  1565,  Mary,  des[ute  the  insults  to  her  reUgion 
and  the  provocations  to  herself,  had  remained  attached  to  "  the 
English  course  "  and  to  the  counsels  of  Moray  and 
"fT^i*  Lethington.  Her  naturally  high  temper,  wearied  of 
treacheries  and  brow-beatings,  now  at  last  overcame 
her.  Darnley  was  esteemed  handsome,  though  his 
portraits  give  an  opp<»!te  impression;  his  native  qualities  of 
cowardice,  perfidy,  profligacy  and  overweening  arrogance  were 
at  first  coD^iealed,  and  In  mid  April  1565  Lethington  was  sent  to 
London,  not  to  renew  the  negotiations  with  Leicester  (as  had 
been  designed  till  the  31st  of  March),  but  to  announce  Mary's 
intended  wedding  with  her  cousin,  liius  the  conning  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cecil  had  its  reward.  Damley  being  a  Catholic,  as 
far  as  he  was  anything,  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Brethren  under 
Knox  reached  a  passionate  height.  The  Hamiltons  saw  theit 
Stuart  eneinics  in  power  and  favour.  Murray  knew  that  his 
day  of  influence  was  over,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  remonstrating  violently  against  the  match 
into  which  she  bad  partly  beguiled  and  partly  forced  Mary,  he 
assumed  a  lu»tile  attitude  and  was  outlawed  (6th  of  August 
1565).  A  week  earlier  Mary,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary 
papal  dispensation  (Pollen,  Papal  Negoliationtmth  Mary  Stuart), 
had  publicly  married  Darnley,  who  bore  the  title  of  king,  but 
never  received  the  crown  matrimoniaL 

Mary  now  promised  restoration  to  Huntly's  son.  Lord  George; 
she  recalled  Bothwcll,  who  had  a  considerable  military  reputa- 
tion, from  exile  in  France;  and  she  pursued  Murray  with  his 
allies  through  the  south  of  Scotland  to  Dumfries,  whence  she 
drove  him  over  the  English  border  in  October.  Here  Elizabeth 
rebuked  and  disavowed  him,  and  Mary's  triumph  seemed 
complete.  Her  valour,  energy  and  victory  over  Elizabeth  were 
undeniable,  but  she  was  now  in  the  worst  of  hands,  and  her  career 
took  its  fatal  ply.  Lethington  had  not  left  her,  but  he  was  over- 
looked; Lennox  and  the  impracticable  Darnley  were  neglected; 
and  the  dangerous  earl  of  Morton,  a  Douglas,  had  to  tremble  for 
his  lands  and  office  as  chancellor,  while  Maty  rested  on  her 
foreign  secretary,  the  upstart  David  Riccio;  on  Sir  James 
Balfour,  noted  for  falseness  even  in  that  age;  and  on  BothwcU. 

As  early  as  September  1565  gossips  were  busy  over  the 
indiscretion  of  Ricdo's  favour:  Darnley  had  forfeited  the  good 
opinion  of  his  wife;  was  angry  because  the  Hamiltons  were  not 
wholly  sacrificed  to  the  ancient  feud  of  Lennox  and  his  clan; 
and  Knox's  party  looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  parliament 
of  March  1566,  when  Mary  certainly  meant  "  to  do  something 
tending  to  some  good  anent  restoring  the  andcnt  religion." 
She  was  also  supposed  to  have  signed  a  Catholic  league,  which 
only  existed  in  devout  imaginations,  but  in  February  1560  she 
sent  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  to  crave  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
pope.  Quite  ignorant  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  he  raised 
the  money  and  sent  a  nundo,  who  never  risked  himself  in  Scot- 
land, but  made  the  extraordinary  proposal  later,  that  Mary 
sirould  execute  or  at  least "  discourt  "  her  chief  advisers. 

Meanwhile  the  douds  of  hatred  gathered  over  the  queen. 
telhington  fsth  of  February  xj66),  wrote  to  Cecil  saying  that 
"  we  must  chop  at  the  very  toot,"  and  Randolph,  Elizabeth's 
ambassador,  beard  that  measures  against  Mary's  own  person 
were  being  taken.  Randolph  was  dismissed  for  supplying 
Murray  with  English  gold;  from  Ben^ck  he  and  Bedford 


repotted  to  OeeB  the  progresi  of  the  eonapifagr.   WhBe  Maqr 

was  arranging  a  marriage  between  Bothwell  and  the  late  Huntly's 
daughter.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Darnley  intrigued  with  Lord 
Ruthven  and  George  Douglas,  a  bastard  kinsinni  of  Morton, 
for  the  murder  of  Ricdo,  and  for  his  own  acquisition  of  the 
crown  matrimonial.  Morton  and  Lindsay  were  brought  into  the 
plot,  while  Murray,  in  England,  also  signed.  He  was  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  the  deed  of  slaughter  was  done,  and 
before  parliament  could  proceed  to  his  forfeiture. 

Mary,  according  to  Ruthven's  published  account,  had  herself 
unconstitutionally  named  the  executive  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  were  usually  a^,,^. 
elected  in  various  ways  by  the  Estates  themselves.  mmita. 
While  Mary  was  at  supper,  on  the  Qth  of  March, 
Darnley,  with  Ruthven,  George  Douglas  and  others,  entered  the 
boudoir  in  Holyrood,  by  his  private  stair,  while  Morton  and  his 
accomplices,  mainly  l3ouglases,  burst  in  by  way  of  tise  great- 
staircase.  There  had  been  an  intention  of  holding  some  mock 
trial  of  Riccio,  but  the  fury  of  the  crowd  overcame  them: 
Ricdo  was  dragged  from  Muy**  table  and  fell  under  more  than 
fifty  dagger  wounds.  While  Maty,  Darnley  and  Ruthven 
exchanged  threats  and  taunts,  Bothwell  and  Huntly  escaped 
from  the  palace,  but  next  day,  Mary  contrived  to  send  letters  to 
them  and  AthoU.  On  the  foUowiitg  evening  Murray  arrived, 
and  now  even  Murray  was  welcome  to  his  sister.  Damley  had 
taken  on  him  (his  one  act  of  kingly  power)  to  dismiss  the  parlia- 
ment, but  he  now  found  himself  the  mere  tool  of  his  accomplices. 
He  denied — he  never  ceased  to  deny — his  share  in  the  guilt, 
and  Mary  worked  on  his  vanity  and  his  fears,  and  moulded  his 
"  heart  of  wax  "  to  her  wilL  On  his  assurances  the  lords, 
expecting  an  amnesty,  withdrew  their  guards  from  the  palace 
and  next  day  found  that  the  bird  had  Sown  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Dunbar.  Hence  Mary  summoned  the  forces  of  the  country, 
under  Bothwell  and  Huntly;  she  forgave  Murray;  the  murderers 
had  no  aid  from  the  Protestants  of  Edinburgh,  who  as  before 
failed  them  in  their  need.  Knox  himself  fled  to  Kyle,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  privy  to  a  deed  which  he  calls 
"  worthy  of  all  praise,"  and  Morton  and  Ruthven  spurted  to 
Berwick,  while  Lethington  skulked  in  AthoU'.  His  possessions 
were  handed  over  to  Bothwell.  Darnley  betrayed  some  obscure 
accomplices.  He  was  now  equally  detested  by  Murray,  by  the 
new  exiles  and  by  the  queen,  while  she  reconciled  Murray  and 
BothwcU.  She  tried  to  assuage  aU  feuds;  in  an  inventory  of 
her  jewels  she  Idt  many  of  them  to  Darnley,  in  case  she  and  her 
child  did  not  survive  its  birth.  The  infant,  James,  was  born  in 
the  castle  on  the  igth  of  June. 

Oh  Mary's  recovery,  her  aversion  to  Darnley,  and  her  con- 
fidence in  Bothwcll,  wcreunconcealed;  and,  early  in  September, 
she  admitted  Lethington  to  her  presence.  She  had  learned  that 
Darnley  meant  to  leave  the  country:  she  met  him  befoie  bet 
Privy  CouncU,  who  sided  with  her;  he  withdrew,  and  the  lords, 
including  Murray,  early  in  October  signed  a  "  band  "  disclaiming 
aU  obedience  to  him.  On  the  ;th  or  9th  of  October,  Mary  went 
to  Jedburgh  on  the  affairs  of  Border  justice,  and  a  week  later 
she  rode  with  Murray  to  Hermitage  castle,  where  for  several 
days  BothwcU  had  lain,  wounded  nearly  to  death  by  Eliot,  a 
border  reiver.  On  her  return  she  fcU  into  an  almost  fatal  illness 
and  prepared  for  her  end  with  great  courage  and  piety;  Dari^oy 
now  visited  her,  but  was  iU-received,  while  BothweU  was  borne 
to  Jedburgh  fiom  Hermitage  in  a  litter.  While  Buchanan 
represents  the  pair  as  indulging  in  a  guUty  passion,  the  French 
ambassador,  du  Croc,  avers  that  &Iary  was  never  in  better  repute 
v-ith  her  subjects.  On  the  24th  of  November  Mary  was  at 
Craigmillar  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  where  undoubtedly  she  held 
a  conference  with  her  chief  advisers  that  boded  no  good  to 
Damley;  and  there  were  rumours  of  Darnley's  design  id  seize 
the  infant  prince  and  rule  in  his  name.  The  evidence  on 
these  points  is  disputable,  but  now,  or  not  long  after,  Huntly, 
BothweU,  Lethington  and  Argyil  signed  a  "  band  "  for  Daisies 
murder. 

Meanwhile,  in  December,  Mary  held  the  feasts  for  the  baptism 
of  her  son  by  Catholic  lites  at  Stirling  (i;th  of  December},  while 
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Buaitjr  Mood  ikof ,  Id  fear  and  anger.  A  iMet  later,  moved 
bjr  Bedford,  icpreaentiog  Elizabeth,  and  by  Botfawell  and  her 
other  adviaers,  Maiy  patdooed  Morton  and  his 
^l^y*  aecompUcca.  She  ib»  restored  Archbishop  Hannlton 
to  Ut  consistotial  juriadictioD,  bot  withdrew  her  act, 
ia  face  of  pcesbjrtcriaii  apposition.  Damley  had  retired  to  bis 
father's  bouae  at  Olaagow,  when  be  fell  ill  of  small-poz,.  and,  on 
the  t4th  of  January  1 567  Mary,  from  Holyrood,  ofiered  to  visit 
hjm,  thoagb  he  bad  replied  by  a  rerbal  insult  to  a  former  oBer 
ef  a  visit  from  Stirling.'  About  this  wedt  must  have  occurred 
the  interview  in  the  garden  at  the  Douglas's  house  of  Whittinge- 
kaoie,  between  Morton,  BothweU  and  Lethington,  when  Morton 
Rfased  to  be  active  in  Damloy's  murder,  unl«s  he  bad  a  written 
warrant  from  the  queetL  This  he  did  iMt  obtain.  On  the  soth 
«<  January  1567  Maty  left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  her  purpose 
behig  to  bring  Damley  back  to  Craigmillar.  At  this  time  (the 
iind-}5tb  of  January),  she  must  have  written  the  two  first 
CaAet  Letters  to  BothwdL  tetter  II.  (really  Letter  I.)  leaves 
BO  doubt,  if  we  accept  it,  as  to  her  niurderous  design  (see  Casket 
Ltttexs).  Wbat  followed  must  be  read  in  Mary's  biography: 
the  end  was  the  murder  of  Damley  in  the  house  at  Kjrk  0'  Field, 
alter  the  midnight  of  Sunday,  the  gth  of  February. 

PubSc  and  conspicuous  as  was  the  crime,  the  house  being 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  no  secret  has  been  better  kept  than 
the  detiUIs.  The  facts  of  Mary's  lawless  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  her  capture  at  Corberry  Hill,  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  her  escape,  her 
defeat  at  Langside,  and  her  fatal  flight  to  an  English 
prison,  with  the  prtxeedings  of  the  English  Commissions,  which 
■ttered  no  verdict,  must  be  lead  in  her  Ucgraphy  (see  Masv 
Stuait). 

Scotland  was  now  ruled  by  her  brother,  the  Regent  Muiray, 
is  the  name  of  her  intuit  son,  James  VI.    Murray  arrested 
,yi,  Lethington,  as  accused  of  Damley's  murder,  and 
Lethington  was  now  lodged  under  ward  in  Edinburgh, 


rmia  but  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  released  him  and  gave  him 
*"  ilidter  in  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  commanded 
(>jtd  of  October).  Lethington  was  to  be  tried,  but  his  armed 
frieads  mustered  in  great  numbers,  and,  secure  in  the  castle, 
be  and  Kirkcaldy  ui^eld  the  cause  of  Maly.  Lethington's 
BMtive  it  obvious;  in  Mary's  success  lay  his  chance  of  safety: 
bow  be  won  over  Kirkcaldy  is  unknown.  The  rebeUioa  in  the 
mrth  of  England  failed,  Northumberland  was  driven  across  the 
border,  and  it  was  Murray's  idea  to  barter  him  for  Mfry,  in  the 
Venning  of  January  1 570.  But  on  the  23rd  of  January,  Murray 
was  shot  dead,  ia  the  street  of  Linlithgow,  by  a  Hamilton,  with 
the  approval  and  aid  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  and  other  heads  of 
Ihebonse. 

The  contending  parties,  queen's  men  and  king'4  men,  now 
Bade  approaches  to  each  other;  neither  bad  a  share  in  the 
Hamiltoos'  crime.  But  Randolph,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
puposi,  kept  them  apart;  Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  to 
lavage  the  Scottish  border.  In  revenge  for  a  raid  by  Buccleuch, 
sad  ia  Hay  Lennox  entered  Scotland  with  an  English  force  and 
loon  was  appoiittcd  regent  (tyth  of  July),  This  meant  a  war 
•<  Stuarts  against  Hamiitons,  and,  generally,  of  "  Queen's 
■ea"  against  "  King's  men."  Truces  and  empty  negotialions 
Body  protracted  disorder.  On  the  sod  of  April  I57r  Mary's 
party  lest  Dumbarton  castley  which  Crawford  of  JordsnhiU  took 
by  a  dariec  night  siuprise;  and  Archbishop  Hamilton,  a  prisoner, 
•as  banged  without  trial.  In  May  the  Hamiitons  entered 
Idiaburgb,  aiKl  later  Lenpoz,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Leith, 
■eCBtd  the  iodeitiue  o(  liCthington.  As  the  year  passed  by, 
AfgyH,  C^t'l'Ti  E(lint«Min  and  Boyd  went  over  to  Lennox's 
party,  and  in  an  otherwise  futile  raid  of  Kirlicaldy's  men  00 
Stidiag,  Leanos  was  captured  and  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
CaUtT.  In  England  the  Ridolphi-Norlolk  plot  was  discovered, 
•ad  at  the  end  of  t57i  Buchanan's  "  Detection"  of  Mary,  with 
liuslatiatis  of  the  Casket  Letters,  was  published,  Though 
Mar  was  now  regeitt,  Morton  was  the  man  of  action.  In 
Fcbmaiy  isi*  Iw  forced  on  the  kirk  an  order  of  biihopa, 
"TuldwB   biihopa,"   filters   thraugb    which   the   lemaining 


wealth  of  the  dnndi  trickled.fnto  the  eoSeti  of  the  Mate,  or 
of  the  regent. 

This'  was  the  beginning  ef  the  sorrows  of  more  than  a  century. 
The  kirk  Presbyterian  was  founded  on  the  Genevan  model,  aod 
was  intended  to  be  a  theocracy.  She  had  claimed,  ^^ 
since  the  riots  at  Perth  in  1 559,  the  Powft  of  the  Keys,  iJ^^ 
with  the  power  of  excommunicating  even  the  king,  a 
sentence  practically  equivalent  to  outlawry.  These  prctsislons 
were  iacompatible  with  the  freedom  of  thestateandof  individuals. 
It  became  the  policy  of  the  anwn  to  check  the  preachers  by 
means  of  the  order  of  bi^iops,  first  reintroduced  by  Morton,  and 
worthy  of  their  origin.  The  kirit  was  robbed  afresh,  benefices 
were  given  to  such  villainous  cadets  of  great  familiesas  Archibald 
Douglas,  an  agent  in  Damley's  munler;  and  though,  under 
the  scholarly  but  fierce  Andrew  Mdviile,  the  kirk  purified  hersdf 
ainA  and  successfully  opposed  the  bishops,  James  VI. 
dominated  her  again,  when  he  came  to  the  English  crown,  and 
the  result  was  the  long  war  between  claims  equally  exorbitant 
and  intolerable,  those  of  the  crown  and  the  kirk. 

The  death  of  Mar  (sSth  of  October  1572)  left  power  in  tbe 
stronger  hands  of  Morton,  and  the  death  of  Knox  (>4th  M 
November)  put  the  kirk  for  a  while  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bew 
regent.  Meanwhile  Mary's  party  dwindled  away;  at  a  meeting 
in  Perth  (23rd  of  February  1573)  her  thanes  fled  from  her,  and 
Elizabeth  at  last  reinforced  Mary's  enemies  with  men  and  artillery. 
On  the  38th  of  May  Edinburgh  castle  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Lethington,  the  heart  of  the  long  resistance,  died,  a  paralytic, 
in  prison,  and  Morton  resisted  the  generous  efforts  made  to  save 
the  gallant  Kirkcaldy,  Knox  had  prophesied  that  he  would  be 
hanged,  and  hanged  he  was. 

Despite  the  ferocity  of  partisans  in  "  the  Sougbs  wars,"  an 
English  envoy  reported  that  the  power  of  the  country  gentry 
and  the  boroughs  had  increased,  while  that  of  the  great  wavering 
nobles,  Hamilton,  Huntly  and  others,  was  diminishing.  The 
"  navy  was  so  augmented  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incredible," 
but  none  the  less  £ioa  sterling  was  worth  as  much,  Dnny  wrote 
from  Berwick,  as  £1000  Scots. 

In  IS75,  at  the  General  Assembly,  Andre*  Melvilie,  now  a  man 
of  thirty,  and,  with  Buchanan,  the  foremost  scholar  of  Scotland, 
espedaUy  in  Greek,  caused  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  to  be  mooted. 
Thenceforward  Scotland  was  engaged  in  a  kind  of  "  bishofia' 
war."  Meanwhile  Morton  found  the  old  Marian  party-fcud 
reviving,  and  ini577,ktK>wiiig  his  own  guilt  in  Damley's  murder, 
he  attempted  to  win  the  alliance  of  Mary  for  his  own  security. 
In  Match  157S,  a  coalition  of  his  public  and  private  foes  caused 
Morton  to  resign  the  regency,  while  the  young  earl  of  Mar 
became  custodian  of  the  boy  kliig.  On  the  sSth  of  May,  Mortoa 
allied  himself  with  Mar,  who  commanded  Stirling  castle,  and 
after  negotiations  recovered  power.  Atholl  was  his  chief 
opponent,  but  in  April  1579  he  died  suddenly,  after  dining  with 
Morton;  poison  was  suspected.  Morton,  with  Angus,  attacked 
the  Haioiltons,  whose  chiefs  fled  the  country,  accompanied  by  tht 
worst  of  traitors.  Sir  James  Balfour.  Knowing  all  the  secrets  of 
Damley's  murder,  Balfour  revenged  himself  by  raking  up 
Morton's  foreknowledge  of  the  deed;  and  here  he  was  helped 
by  the  influence  exercised  over  the  young,  king  by  his  cousin 
Esmi  Stuart  d'Aubigny  (a  aoik  of  Damley's  patiemal  uncle, 
John),  who  came  to  Scotland  fromFraiKe  in  S^tcmber  i$79- 
D'Aubigny  allied  himself  with  Knox's  btotherin-law,  Jame* 
Stewart  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  captain  of  the  King's  Guards, 
an  able,  handsome,  learned,  but  rapacious  man.  The  Hamihoos, 
now  in  English  exile,  were  forfeited;  d'Aubigny  received  the 
earldom  of  Lennox;  and,  as  after  Damley's  death,  placards; 
were  posted  urging  the  trial  of  Morton  for  that  crime.  As  against 
the  new  Lennox,  Morton  was  deemed  a  friend  by  the  preacherst 
though  Lennox  professed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  kirk.  Through- 
out 1580  Elizabeth  encouraged  Morton,  with  her  wonted  fickle 
Treachery.  In  October  she  recalled  her  ambassador,  and  left 
Morton  to  his  fate.  Sir  James  Balfour  secretly  returned  from 
France  with  his  information,  and  Morton  was  accused  and 
arrested  on  the  last  day  of  tsta  Elizabeth  sent  old  Randolph 
to  threaten  and  plead,  but  Lcooox  and  James  Stewact  were  IM 
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pow eduL  Morton  wu  tried  on  tlie  ist  of  June  1 581,  «u  found 
guilty,  and,  with  one  Binning,  who  had  accompanied  Ardiibakl 
Dou^as  to  the  scene  of  Darnley's  murder,  wu  executed.  His  title 
went  to  the  Douglasa  of  Lochleven.  James  Stewart  received 
the  Hamilton  earldom  of  Arran,  and  under  him  and  Lennox 
the  young  king  began  his  long  strife  with  the  kitk  and  his  half- 
hearted dealings  with  the  Catholics  and  his  mother. 
.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  course  of  the  strife,  in  which 
the  godly  were  led  by  the  earls  of  Cowrie  and  Angus.  Cowrie 
seised  James,  and  power,  at  Ruthven  (August  1582),  a  step 
approved  of  by  the  preachers.  In  June  1583,  James  escaped  to 
St  Andrews  and  was  surrounded  by  his  party.  In  November 
he  made  the  son  of  Lennox,  who  had  died  in  France,  a  duke; 
Arranwas  again  in  power,  and  Melville  with  other  pceachera  fled 
to  England  in  15S4,  after  the  execution  of  Cowrie  for  high 
treason.  The  king  and  council  were  proclaimed  judges  in  all 
cases;  preachers  were  to  submit  to  their  judicature  when  accused 
of  poUtical  oSences,  a  standing  cause  of  strife. 

No  longer  needing  Catholic  assistance,  James  threw  over  his 
nother,  with  whom  he  had  been  intriguing,  and  sent  the  beautiful 
Matter  of  Gray  to  betray  Mary's  secrets  to  Elizabeth.  At  the 
end  of  1585,  all  James's  exiled  foes,  Douglases,  Hamiltons  and 
others,  returned  across  the  border  in  force,  caught  the  king  at 
Stirling,  drove  Arran  into  hiding,  restored  the  Cowrie  family, 
and  became  the  new  administration.  In  1586,  the  Babington 
plot  was  arranged,  and  discovered  by  those  who  had  allowed 
h  to  be  atxangol.  James  practically  did  nothing  to  rescue  his 
mother:  one  of  his  representatives  in  England  was  that  Archi- 
bald Douglas  who  helped  to  slay  his  father. 

The  execution  of  Mary  on  the  8tb  of  February  left  James  "a 
free  king  "  as  far  as  his  mother's  claim  to  the  throne  was  con- 
>ua<k  >r  *•"'*<'>  '^  ''*  ''**'  *"'  pension  of  £3000  or  £4000  from 
jjlj  Elizabeth.  Thus  war  between  the  two  countries  was 
avoided.  Thenceforth,  till  James  came  to  the  throne 
of  Bnglaad,  the  history  of  Scotland  was  but  a  scries  of  inchoate 
nvohitioos,  intrigues  that  led  to  nothing  definite  and  skirmishes 
in  the  war  of  kirk  and  state.  The  king  had  to  do  with  preachers 
«bo  practically  held  the  doctrines  of  Becket  as  to  priestly 
pretensions.  James  was  "  Christ's  silly  vassal,"  so  Andrew 
Mdville  told  him,  and  "  Christ"  in  practice  meant  the  preachers 
nho  possessed  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  strange  thing  is  that  while  Eliza- 
beth warned  James  against  the  pretensions  of  men  who  "  would 
itAve  no  king  but  a  presbytery,"  whenever  he  was  at  odds  with 
Ihe  ministets  and  with  the  nobles  who  kept  trying  to  seize  his 
person  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers,  Elizabeth  secretly  or 
openly  backed  the  kirk. 

The  kirk  was  strong  enough  to  compel  James  to  march,  more 
than  once,  against  the  Catholic  earls,  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus  and 
others.  They,  again,  constantly  intrigued  with  Spain,  and  there 
were  moments  when  James,  driven  desperate  by  the  preachers, 
Usteoed  to  their  projects.  He  was  anti-papal  by  conviction, 
yet  hoped  for  help  from  Rome,  and  was  so  far  implicated  in 
the  adventures  of  his  Catholic  subjects  that,  in  the  interest  of 
bis  own  character,  he  had  to  advance  against  them  and  drive 
them  into  exile.  In  1590  be  married  Anne  of  Denmark:  in 
I5Q>  his  character  sufiernl  thiough  the  murder,  by  Huntly,  of 
"  the  bonny  earl  o'  Murray,"  suspected  of  favouring  the  mad- 
cap Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell  (nephew  of  Queen  Mary's 
Botlnrell),  a  man  who  made  it  hb  business  to  kidnap  the  king, 
and  who  presently,  by  the  help  of  Cowrie's  widow,  seized  him  in 
Holyrood.  In  isgi  parliament  "  ratified  the  liberty  of  the  true 
kirk,"  leaving  little  liberty  for  king  and  state,  since,  in  the  phrase 
of  one  preacher,  "  the  king  might  be  excommunicated  in  caaeof 
contumacy  and  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,"  as  interpreted 
by  the  ministers.  In  the  following  year  (13rd  of  July  1593) 
Bothwell,  much  favoured  by  the  preachers,  nude  Iib  capture  ^ 
James,  but  had  not  the  power  to  hold  him  long,  and  a  later 
(evolutionary  attempt  in  the  same  year,  by  AthoU  and  the  young 
eatl  of  Cowrie,  was  a  failure. 

Cowrie  went  abroad  and  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua;  to  him  the  eyei  of  Ihe  preacben  were  hopefuOy  turned 


after  1596.  As  Bothwdl  had  become  a  Catboiic,  they  aat» 
municatcd  him  in  rspj:  in  1596  James  resolved  to  recall  the 
exiled  Catholic  peers;  the  commissioners  of  the  Getmal  Assembly, 
alarmed  and  infuriated,  met  in  Edinburgh,  oideied  a  day  ol 
humiliation,  decided  to  excommunicate  the  Catholic  earls  and 
established  a  kind  of  levolutkinaiy  committee  of  puUic  safety. 
James  insisted  on  his  own  authority;  insisted  that  a  secular 
court  had  a  right  to  try  a  virulent  preacher  who  dedfaxd  the 
secular  jurisdiction  when  accused  of  having  denounced  Queen' 
Elizabeth  as  an  atheist.  The  quarrel  waxed:  the  gatherings 
summoned  by  the  preachers  were  declared  to  be  seditious;  a 
meeting  in  a  church  ended  in  a  threatening  riot  that  raged  roiind 
the  Tolbooth,  where  James  was  sitting,  and  on  the  foUoving  day 
he  with  his  Court  withdrew  to  Linlithgow  (i8th  of  Deconber 
tS96).  The  Court  of  Session  was  also  to  be  removed,  and  the 
burgesses,  fearing  loss  of  trade,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
leader  of  the  clerical  agiution,  Mr  Bruce,  with  a  wild  preacher 
named  Balcanquhal,  fled  to  England,  and  James  returned  is 
triumph  to  his  capital  on  the  rst  of  January  1597.  He  fdknred 
up  bis  victory;  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth  was  obedient  to  hit 
will:  the  preachers  were  forbidden  to  criticize,  from  tbepulpit, 
acts  of  parliament  or  of  the  privy  council;  they  were  forbidden 
to  call  conventions  without  the  royal  person  or  authority  and 
to  attack  individuals  in  their  sermons. 

In  the  great  towns,  moreover,  ministets  might  not  be  appointed 
to  charges  without  the  king's  consent,  and  in  this  course  James 
advanced,  with  but  slight  opposition,  till  he  put  the  preachers 
under  his  feet.  In  a  long  scries  of  crafty  movements  James 
managed  to  reintroduce  episcopacy  (i59S-r6oo)  by  the  aid  of 
packed  General  Assemblies,  later  declared  void  by  the  Covenanters 
(1638).  He  increased  Presbyterian  emotion  by  the  snspicioa 
that  he  was  intriguing  with  Catholic  powers,  and  by  his  bock 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  king  {BasUUm  Doron),  irtiidi  feD 
into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Melville.  Some  cryptic  correspondence 
with  the  pope,  whether  actually  by  James  or  by  Elphinstone, 
one  of  his  ministers,  came  apparently  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  court;  his  secret  relations  with  the  eari  of  Euex  wen. 
if  not  known,  suspected;  the  young  earl  of  Gowrie,  tetunKd 
from  a  residence  on  the  continent,  was  too  effusively  welcomed 
by  Elizabeth  in  May  1600;  and  James  made  a  tactless  spcedi 
when  asking  parliament  for  money  towards  his  "  honourable 
entering  to  the  ciown  of  England  after  the  death  of  the  queen." 
He  was  in  deep  poverty,  the  Estates  were  chary  of  supplies, 
plotten  in  Scotland  had  been  offering  to  Cecil  to  kidnap  the  kis|i 
(1598),  and  his  relations  both  with  the  English  government  and 
with  ha  own  subdued  but  struggling  preachers  were  bitteiijr 
unfriendly. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  mysterious  everits  that  ctifaninated 
in  the  slaying  of  the  earl  of  Cowrie  and  his  brother,  by  J«ki 
Ramsay,  fai  their  own  house  in  Perth,  on  the  sth  of 
August  r6oo,had  any  connexion  with  James's  attitude 
to  England  and  the  kirk.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  Cowrie  laid,  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
a  plot  to  lure  James  to  Perth,  kidnap  him  there,  transport  Ua 
to  Fastcastle,  a  fortress  of  the  profligate  and  intriguing  Logan  oi 
Rcstalrig,  on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  and  then  raise  Ihe  Fttsby- 
terian  puty.  If  we  could  accept  the  evidence  of  a  letter  attri- 
buted to  Logan  and  produced  in  1608,  this  theory  would  be  vshd. 
But  the  letter  has  been  proved  beyond  question  to  be  a  fetgeiy, 
though  it  may  very  well  be  a  forged  copy  of  a  genuine  orjjiul 
(see  Tke  Gowrie  Conspiracy  Cotijatums  ^  Cwfi  S/m,  h; 
A.  Lang,  Roxburghe  Club,  London,  1903).  Ceminly  M  pkt 
was  laid  by  James  to  entrap  the  Ruthvens,  and  the  only  qnestlea 
is,  was  the  brawl  in  which  they  fell  acddental,  or  bad  a  plot 
hatched  in  deep  secrecy  been  frustrated  by  unexpected  drcma- 
stances  7  (In  James  VI.  and  He  Gowrit  Cmufiratj  the  writs 
argues  in  favour  of  the  latter  solution.)  In  any  case  the  sceptic- 
ism of  the  Edinburgh  ministets,  especially  of  Bruce,  encomaied 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  think  the  wont,  and  led  to  the 
banishment,  foUowed  by  other  restrictions  and  sufferings,  «< 
Bruce  himself.  The  house  of  Gowrie,  ao  long  hostile  to  Uary 
Stuait  and  James,  was  forfeited  and  ruined.    Cfcacic*  !.*•* 
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bacaJnt*ftectlwtii«l<)(tk*ihadRittlmi»  (iqUiaf  Nbvcaber 
1600).  ud  his  mother  mi,  n  utiMal,  oppoeed  to  the  kiai's  recent 
pWKteningi 

In  1601  Cecil  wm  engaged  in  dark,  plod  igiisit  Jamci;  the 
riling  of  Eaex  (a(  which  Jama  probably  was  expectant)  had 
(ailed;  but  by  the  end  oi  the  year  Cadi  had  entend 
into  a  lecret  ondentanding  with  Jamca  to  favour  hit 
daima  to  the  English  tucoeiatoa.  EEaabeth'a  last 
letter  to  the  king  was  of  the  jtb  of  Jaaoary  1603; 
ibediedin  the  eariieit  hour  of  the  lit  of  April,  and  Janet,  late 
on  the  jn)  of  April,  had  the  news  from  Carey.  He  entered 
London  on  the  6th  of  May,  whence  he  hencefonh,  as  he  said, 
governed  Scotland  "  by  the  pen."  Entirely  safe  froan  the  usual 
toiliident  movemenu  of  Scottish  oppoalthm,  and  but  ill  ac- 
qaalnted  with  Scottish  opinion,  he  could  dictate  metjutcs  which 
were  oppressive  to  Che  preachers  and  unwelcome  to  tile  majority 
of  the  laity.  He  kept  the  kiit  for  two  or  three  years  without  a 
General  Assembly,  to  which  they  had  a  legal  right,  and  (with  at 
least  a  shadow  of  legal  tight)  he  proclaimed  unlawful  the  assembly 
of  Aberdeen  (1605).  Though  the  recalcitrants  who  held  it  were 
polished,  James't  own  officials  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
His  bisbopa  were  already  becoming  odious  to  his  nobles;  his 
prorogation  of  General  Assemblies  continued,  and  the  brothers 
Melville,  called  to  England,  were  treated  with  unconstitutional 
harshness.  Andrew,  who  behaved  with  injudicious  violence, 
was  banished  to  France,  James  to  Newcastle;  other  preacheis 
were  confined  to  their  parishes;  and  by  a  mixture  of  chicanery 
(as  at  the  pseudo  assembly  of  Linlithgow)  and  of  violence,  the 
king  establkhed  bis  tottering  episcopacy,  and  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  dvU  war.  Catholics  were  equally  or  more  severely 
persecuted;  and  though  the  Borderers  were  brought  into 
tranquillity,  it  was  by  measures  of  indiscriminate  severity. 

A  scheme  for  complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  pro- 
moted by  James  and  by  Francis  Bacon,  was  unwelcome  to  and 
rejected  by  the  two  jealous  countries  (1604-1606).  But  Post- 
ntH,  subjects  bom  in  Scotland  after  James's  accession  to  the 
Eni^h  throne,  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  hold  real  property, 
and  "  to  bring  real  actions  for  the  same,  "  in  England  (1608). 

In  16 10  James  had  three  Scottish  bishops  consecrated  by  three 
English  bishops,  ensuring  for  the  northern  country  apostolic 
tnccession;  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  created  in  Scotland. 
The  "pilantation"  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  colonists  was  begun 
and  Ihnirished.  Catholics  were  more  and  more  persecuted, 
and  in  i6r5  Father  Ogilvie  was  executed,  after  abominably 
crad  treatment  in  which  Spotiswoode,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
took  an  unworthy  share.  In  the  same  year  the  king's  "  Courts 
of  High  Commission "  were  consolidated,  and  an  organ  was 
actually  placed  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood. 

Id  i6t7  James  visited  hts  native  land;  ecclesiastical  brawls 
at  once  broke  out,  and  James  vigorously  pushed,  in  face  of  the 
disfavour  even  of  his  bishops,  the  acceptance  of  his  famous  Five 
Articles.  They  were  accepted  at  Perth,  in  1618,  but  were  evaded 
wherever  eva^on  was  possible.  Communicants  were  to  kneel, 
not  to  tit,  a  thing  that  had,  of  all  others,  been  odious  to  John 
Knox;  Easter  was  to  be  observed,  also  Christmas,  contrary  to 
earnest  consciences;  confirmation  was  introduced;  the  Com- 
munioa  might  be  adminbteced  to  the  dying  in  their  bouses; 
and  baptism  must  be  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  child's  birth. 
These  artides,  harmless  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  wire  the  latt 
straw  that  Scottish  loyalty  could  bear.  In  idit,  they  were 
carried  in  parliament  by  a  fair  majority;  to  the  horror  and 
bitter  indignation  of  all  men  and  women  of  the  old  leaven. 
Worse,  the  English  liturgy  was  used  in  a  college  chapd  of  St 
Andrews  on  the  t5th  of  January  i6>j.  James  tried  to  suppress 
the  general  irritation  by  a  proclamation  against  oonvenlidct, 
and  a  thrrat  to  take  away  the  courts  of  law  from  Edinburgh, 
if  people  did  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day.  He  postponed 
the  threat  till  Easter  1615,  but,  says  Calderwood,  "  The  Lord 
removed  him  out  of  the  way  fourteen  days  before  the  Easter 
Communion."  He  died  on  the  a7th  of  March.  Encouraged  by 
safety  and  adulation  in  England;  grasping  at  itie  Tudor  ideal 
o{  kinphip,  determined  to  reduce  to  order  the  kirk  from  which 


hehadtnfleradwiBMiytajaiteitDd  iniulls,  he  towed  the  wind 
and  his  son  reaped  tht  whirlwind. 

Only  the  chief  moments  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Soots  can  be  touched  on  in  this  summary.  James  VI. 
had  succeeded  in  hit  struggle  with  the  preachers  n_,^, 
partly  by  aatilfying  the  noblet  with  gilts  out  of  oM  **■*•' 
churdi  landt.  Chariet  I.  reunited  the  kirk  and  the  nobles  by 
threatening,  or  aeeming  to  threaten,  to  resume  or  impair  these 
gifts,  and  also  Iqr  hit  favour  towards  the  universally  detested 
bishops  (i6>5-i6]9).  Mr  S.  R.  Gardiner  speaks  of  the  final 
shape  of  Charies't  measure  as  "  a  wise  and  beneficent  reform"  ; 
and  he  did  aim  at  recovering  the  "  teinds  "  or  tithes,  and  securing 
something  Uke  a  satisfactory  sustenance  for  ministers.  But  he 
had  caused  alarm,  and  he  refused  all  demands  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  loathed  arUdes  of  Perth.  The  younger  bishops  too  were 
not "  sound  "  in  Calvinism;  many  were  looked  on  ax  Arminianb 
Protests  were  uttered  in  lia,  when  Charles  entered  Edinbaigh 
and  hdd  a  parliament.  Above  all,  and  most  legitimately,  the 
revival  of  General  Assemblies,  now  long  discussed,  was  demanded 
vabily. 

By  t636,  Charles  and  Laud  had  dedded  to  introduce  a  liturgy, 
a  slightly,  but  in  Scottish  apprehensions  "  idolatrously ,"  modified 
version  of  the  Anglican  prayer-book.  Anglicanism  was  a  limb 
of  Ant).christ;  extempore  prayers  were  regarded  as  inspired: 
a  liturgy  was  "  a-  Mass-book."  The  procedure  was  purely 
despotic,  and  at  the  first  attempt  to  use  the  liturgy  in  St  CUes's 
there  broke  out  the  famous  "  Jenny  Ceddcs  "  riot  in  the  church 
(13rd  of  July  1637).  The  nobles  of  the  country,  the  ministers 
and  lairds,  met  in  Edinburgh  and  sent  a  petition  against  the 
liturgy  to  Charies.  In  November  were  formed  "  The  Tables," 
a  standing  revolutionary  committee  of  all  Estates. 

Constant  meetinp  hurled  protestations  against  the  bishops; 
no  man  was  more  active  than  the  young  Montrose.  In  February 
t638  the  Covenant,  practically  a  "  band  "  of  the  _.  _ 
whole  country,  enforced  on  reluctant  signers,  was 
launched.  It  made  Scotland,  like  Israel,"  a  covenanted 
people"  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  old  Presbytcriaa- 
ism  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  many  devotees  held  that  it  was  for 
ever  binding  on  the  nation.  Legists  differ  as  to  whether  the 
band  was  legal  or  not,  but  revolutions  make  their  own  bws, 
and  the  Covenant  could  not  be  more  illegal  than  the  imposute 
of  the  liturgy.  Charles  drove  on  the  bishops,  who  better  under- 
stood the  situation,  and  he  sent  the  half-hearted  Hamilton  to 
negotiate  and  threaten  In  Edinburgh,  where  the  Covetuntera 
were  blockading  the  castle.  But  Charles  did  grant  a  General 
Assembly  in  Glasgow  (jitt  of  November),  where,  among  unseemly 
uproar,  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  James  I.  was  rcsdnded, 
the  law  and  custom  of  forty  years  were  abolished,  conformist 
clerics  were  expelled,  and  the  earl  of  Argyll  appeared  as  kuider 
of  the  extreme  party,  while  Montrose  was  the  general  of  the 
armed  Covenanters.  In  t639he  was  as  active  in  arms  in  the  north 
as  Hamilton,  on  the  king's  side,  was  dilatory  cuid  helpless  in  th« 
south.  By  May  the  chief  clerical  leader,  Henderson  of  Leuchats, 
was  denouncing  Royalists  as  "  Amalekites,"  and  by  biblical 
precedent  Amalekites  receive  no  quarter.  Prelacy  was  "  Baal 
worship,"  and  the  kirk  thus  turned  the  ittife  in  the  direction  of 
religious  ferodty. 

while  Charles  bung  irresolute  on  the  eastern  border,  the 
Covenanters,  under  Alexander  Leslie,  took  heart,  occupied 
Duns  Law,  and  terrified  Charles  into  negotiations  (itth-i8lb 
June).  A  hollow  pacification  was  ituidc:  the  assembly  of  August 
1639  imposed  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  on  all  Scotsioea,  A 
parliament  (31st  of  August) demanded  the  knaof  votct  (fourteen) 
by  bishops,  and  freedom  of  debate  on  bills  formed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  who  had  practically  held  all  power;  while  Argyll 
carried  1  bill  demanding  for  each  estate  the  right  to  select  its 
own  representatives  among  these  lords.  Traquhair,  as  royal 
commissioner,  prorogued  parliament;  negotiations  with  the  king 
in  London  had  no  result;  and  in  1640  the  prorogation  was 
contemned,  and  though  opposed  by  Montrose,  the  parliament 
constituted  itsdr,  with  no  royal  warrant.  War  was  at  hand, 
but  Montrose  formed  a  party  by  "  the  band  of  Cumbernauld," 
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to  iuppress  t))e  practical  dictatorship  of  hia  rival  tad  enemy, 
Argyll,  who,  he  understood,  waa  to  be  one  of  a  triumvirate^ 
and  absolute  north  of  Forth.  Argyll  allowed  the  committee 
of  Estates  to  rule,  as  before,  and  bided  hia  time.  On  the  loth  of 
August  Montrose  was  th£  first  of  the  Covenanting  army  to  cross 
the  Tweed;  Newcastle  waa  seized,  and  Charles,  unsupported 
by  England,  entered  on  the  course  of  the  Loog  Parhament  and 
the  slaying  of  Strafford.  laScotland  the  secret  of  the  Cumber- 
nauld band  came  out;  Montrose,  Napier  and  other  friends  were 
imprisoned  on  the  strength  of  certain  ambiguous  messages  to 
Charles,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  being  called  before  parliament, 
Montrose  said — "  My  resolution  is  to  carry  with  me  honour 
and  fideUty  to  the  grave."  Montrose  kept  his  word,  while 
Hamilton  stooped  to  sign  the  Covenant.  Montrose  lay  in  prison 
while  Charles  L  visited  Scotland  and  met  the  parliament,  per- 

turbed  by  the  dim  and  unintelligible  plot  called 
gStJ,"^    "  ^*  Incident  *'  (October  1641),  which  seems  to  have 

aimed  at  seiaing  the  persons  of  Argyll,  Hamilton 
and  bis  brother  Lanark.  All  that  is  known  of  Montrose,  in  this 
matter,  is  that  from  prison  he  had  written  thrice  to  Charles, 
and  that  Charles  had  intended  to  show  bis  third  letter  to  Argyll, 
Hamilton  and  Lanark,  on  the  very  day  when  they,  suspecting 
a  plot,  retired  into  the  country  (iJth  of  October).  An  agitated 
inquiry  which  only  found  contradictory  evidence  was  disturbed 
by  the  news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (28th  of  October),  t^arles 
heaped  honours  on  his  opponents  (Argyll  was  the  one  marquis  of 
his  name),  and  hastened  to  England.  The  country  was  governed 
by  fllty-sia  members  of  the  Estate  and  by  the  dreaded  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  now  the  kirk  dominated  Scotland, 
denying  even  the  right  of  petition  to  the  lieges. 

The  English  parliament,  at  war  with  the  king,  demanded  aid 
from.  Scotland;  it  was  granted  under  the  conditions  of  the 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (1643),  by  which  the 
IMtUlom.  Covenanters  expected  to  secure  the  establishment  of 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  though  the  terms  of 
agreement  are  dubious.  Scotland,  however,  regarded  herself  as 
bound  to  war  against  "  Sectaries,"  and  so  came  into  collision 
with  Cromwell,  to  her  undoing.  In  January  1644,  a  Scottish 
army  crossed  Tweed,  to  aid  the  parliament,  with  preachers  to 
attend  the  synod  of  Westminster.  Already  some  2000  men  from 
Ireland,  mainly  of  MacdOnalds  and  other  clans  driven  into  Ireland 
by  the  Argylls,  were  being  despatched  to  the  west  Highland 
coast.  Lanark,  from  Oxford,  fled  to  join  the  Covenanters; 
Charles  Imprisoned  Hamilton  in  Cornwall;  Montrose  was  made 
a  marquis;  Leslie,  with  a  large  Scottish  force  and  4000  horse, 
besieged  Newcastle.  Montrose  arrived  a  day  too  late  for  Marston 
Moor  (2nd  of  July  1644) ;  Rupert  took  his  contingent ;  he  entered 
Scotland  in  disguise,  met  the  ni-armed  Irish  levies  under  Colkitto, 
raised  the  Gordons  and  Ogilvies,  who  supplied  his  cavalry, 
raised  the  fighting  Macdonalds,  Camcrons  and  Macleans;  in 
sii  pitched  battles  he  routed  Argyll  and  aU  the  Covenanting 
warriors  of  Scotland,  and  then,  deserted  by  Colkitto  and  the 
Cordons,  and  surprised  by  Leslie's  cavalry  withdrawn  from 
England,  was  defeated  at  Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk,  while  men 
and  iromen  of  his  Irish  contingent  were  shot  or  hanged  months 
after  the  battle. 

The  clamour  of  the  preachers  was  now  for  blood,  and  gentlemen 
taken  under  promise  of  quarter  were  executed  by  command  of 
the  Estates  at  St  Andrews,  for  to  give  quarter  was  "  to  viobte 
the  oath  of  the  Covenant  "—as  interpreted  by  the  clergy.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  put  the  revenges  as  reprisals  for  the 
undeniable  horrors  committed  by  Montrose's  Irish  levies.  The 
surrender  of  Charles  to  the  Scots,  the  surrender  by  the  Scots  of 
Charies  to  the  English,  for  £200,000  of  arrears  of  pay,  with  hopes 
of  another  £200,000  (February  1647),  were  among  the  conse- 
quences of  Montrose's  defeat.  But  the  surrender  of  the  king 
festered  in  Scottish  consciences;  for  the  country  was  far  from 
acquiescing  in  the  transaction. 

Leslie,  by  the  advice  of  one  Nevoy,  a  prraicher,  massacred,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland,  the  Macdonalds  in  Dunaverty  castle. 
A  strife  arose  between  Hamilton,  who  wished  to  disband  the 
Covenanting  army,  and  Argyll,  and  gradually  the  struggle  was 


betneen  Baaiilton  and  the  syittpat&Szen  with  the  haprkoned  Uag 
and  Argyll  at  the  heard  of  (or  uodcf  thcrfaecb  of)  the  more  fanatical 
preachers  and  Presbyterians.  The  Scottish  commissionen  in 
England,  with  Laodeidale,  and  with  the  approval  of  Hamilton's 
faction,  signed,  at  the  end  of  164;,  "  The  Engagement  "  with 
Charles,  and  broke  away  from  the  tyiaimy  of  the  preachen. 
The  Engagers  had  the  majority  in  parliament,  but  were  frantically 
cursed  from  the  pulpits;  they  and  their  army  mustered  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  kiiig.  In  August  1(148,  they  crossed  the 
border,  leaving  the  fanatics  to  arm  in  their  ntt,  but  Cnawell, 
by  a  rapid  march  across  the  fells,  caught  and  utterly  routed  them 
at  Preston  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kibble,  taking  captive  the 
infantry  and  Hamilton,  who  was  sent  to  the  block. 

This  was  the  kirk's  proudest  triumph;  the  countrymen  of  the 
preachen  had  been  ruined  on  "  St  Covenant's  Day."  The 
preachers,  with  Lords  Loudoun  and  Eglintoun,  Argyll 
and  Cassilis,  armed  and  raised  the  godly,  and  occupied  ^'^^ 
Edinburgh.  The  parliamentary  committee  capitulated  caarinl 
with  the  extremists,  who  sent  friendly  messages  to 
Cromwell,  and  Argyll  met  him  on  the  Tweed.  Thence  Cromwell 
sent  Lambert  with  seven  regiments  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
himself  stayed  for  some  time.  A  parliament  in  Arg>'ll*6  and  the 
preachers'  interest  met  there  in  Januaiy  1649;  only  siileen 
nobles  were  present,  as  against  fifty-six  in  the  previous  year. 
The  execution  of  Charles  I.  (30th  of  January  1649)  left  the 
extreme  party  in  a  quandary.  How  could  they  fc<«p  terms  with 
"  bloody  Sectaries  "  that  had  slain  their  king,  in  face  of  the 
protests  of  their  envoys?  They  did  pass  tlit  Act  of  the  Qosscs, 
disabling  all  "  Engagers  "  from  all  manner  of  offices,  military 
,  and  dvU,  and  dividing  the  distracted  country  into  two  hostile 
camps.  On  the  jth  of  February  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king 
in  Edinburgh,  if  he  took  the  two  Covenants.  This  meant  war 
against  England,  and  war  in  which  the  Engagers  and  Royalists 
could  not  take  part.  The  situation  developed  into  ruin  under 
the  strife  of  the  wilder  and  the  gentler  preachers. 

Communications  with  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague  were  opened, 
and  the  Scots  accused  the  English  of  breach  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Huntly,  as  a  Royalist,  was  decapitated  ^^ 
at  Edinburgh;  and  the  envoys  of  Charies,  thanks  to  SatomL 
the  advice  of  Montrose,  failed  to  Induce  him  to  stamp 
himself  a  recreant  and  a  hypocrite  by  signing  any  covenants. 
But  Montrose  (January  1650)  was  sent  by  Charles  to  "  search  h^ 
death,"  as  he  said,  in  an  expedition  to  the  north  of  ScotJartd, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  his  stainless  servant,  Charles  actually 
signed  the  treaty  of  Breda  (ist  of  May).  In  April  Montrose 
was  abandoned  by  his  royal  master,  and  was  defeated  at 
Carblesdale,  on  the  south  side  of  the  kyle,  or  estuary,  of 
Shin  and  Oykel;  he  was  betrayed,  insulted,  bullied  by  the 
preachers,  and,  going  to  his  death  like  a  bridegroom  to  the  altar, 
was  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  of  May.  '^  Great  in  life, 
Montrose  was  yet  greater  in  his  death."  •  He  had  kept  his  word, 
he  had  "  carried  fidelity  and  honour  to  the  grave  "  (Gardiner). 
His  head  was  set  on  a  spike  and  his  quartered  limbs  were  exposed 
in  various  places. 

Charles  came  to  Scotland;  he  signed  the  Covenants,  wbde  bis 
tormentors  well  and  duly  knew  that  the  action  was  a  base 
hypocrisy,  that  they  had  tempted  him  to  perjury. 
Cromwell,  who  now  crossed  the  border,  improved  this  f??'^ 
truth,  as  far  as  he  might,  on  the  preachers,  who  made  saaLMt 
Charles  sign  declarations  yet  more  degrading,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  father  and  mother.  Meanwhile  David  Leslie,  with 
singularly  excellent  strategy,  foOed  and  evaded  Cromwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  till  the  great  cavalry  leader 
was  forced  to  retreat  towards  England.  At  Dunbar  Leslie  held 
Cromwell  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  but  his  army  had  been 
repeatedly  "  purged  "  of  aU  Royalist  men  of  the  sword  by  the 
preachers;  they  are  said,  and  Cromwell  believed  it,  to  have 
constrained  Ixslle  to  leave  his  impregnable  position  and  attack 
on  the  lower  levels.  Leslie  appears  to  have  intended  a  surprise, 
as  at  Philiphaugh,  but  "  through  our  own  laziness,"  he  confesses, 
the  surprise  came  from  Cromwell's  side,  and  few  of  the  Scots 
except  the  mounted  gently  escaped  from  the  crushing  defeat  at 
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Daabar  (sti'-at  Stpitaabet).  OC'lhe  priwiMii  an  unkamm 
number  died  «<  hunger  in  Curfaun  cathedral,  otben  were  sold 
to  (hmry  ia  the  colonie*. 

Cromwell  had  occupied  the  cotatty  louth  o{  the  Forth,  while 
ArgyB  was  Charles's  master,  extorting  hard  tenaa  boiB  the 
prjaoner,  who  ooce  an  away.  The  commiuee  ot  Eatates,  on 
hard  tenna,  gave  an  butamnity  to  Royalists  whose  iwerda  they 
needed;  many  mbiiaters  acquiesced  ("The  RcioliitioneiB''), 
the  moie  lanatical  dWdenCs  wera  called  "Remonstrants," 
and  now  the  kirk  waa  rent  ia  twain  by  the  disputes  of  these  two 
factions.  The  Remonstranls,  clerical  and  miliury  (Guthrie  and 
Strachan),  would  not  support  Charles  while  he  was  not  "  under 
conviction,"  and  Strachan  was  excommunicated  by  the  Resolu- 
tioners.  On  the  aoth  of  July  1651  Lambert  defeated  the  Royal- 
ists at  Inverkeithing;  Forth  no  longer  bridled  Cromwell;  Lolie 
sra*  sate  to  be  outilanked,  and,  with  Charles,  be  evaded  Cromwell, 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Bngbuid  (unaccompanied  by  Argyll), 
and  was  defeated  and  taken,  while  Charles  made  a  marvellous 
cicape  at  Worcester  (3rd  of  September  1651). 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  was  soon  completed;  at  last  she 
by  at  an  English  victor's  feet;  the  General  Assembly  was 
turned  out  into  the  street  by  "  some  rats  of  Muslceteen 
umrmUtm.  *^  '^  troup  of  hone,"  and  the  risings  of  Glcncaim, 
Lome  (eldest  son  of  Argyll)  and  others  in  the  high- 
lands were  easily  cmdied.  Argyll,  deserted  and  detested, 
compromised  himself  by  letters  to  Monk,  containing  intelligence 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  RoynHsts.  While  the  rival  bands 
of  preachers  squabbled,  Cromwell,  like  Edward  I.,  arranged 
thai  Scottish  members  should  sit  in  Westminster,  and,  com- 
merdaBy,  as  in  the  administration  of  fair  justice,  and  the  peace 
of  the  country,  Scotland  prospered  under  English  rule.  But 
Monk  withdrew  his  force  to  London  in  January  1660,  and 
hurrying  events  brought  the  \aywa  Restoration  lA  the  99th 
ol  May. 

The  festivities  in  Scotland  were  exuberant,  but  it  was  fm- 
possible  that  tntnqniUity  should  be  restored.  The  Remonstrants, 
that  is,  the  clerical  fanatics  to  whom  toleration  was  mote  especi- 
idly  abominable,  are  reckoned  (Hume  Brown)  as  the  majority 
«f  the  preachtn,  but  exact  statistics  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
their  eyes,  as  Charles  had  taken  both  Covenants,  he  was  bound 
to  remain  a  Presbyterian  and  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  a  thing  impossible  and  entailing  civil  war  in  the 
attempt.  Even  tiie  representatives  of  the  Resolulioners  urged 
Charles  not  to  use  the  Anglican  service,  though  they  confided 
to  Sharp,  their  agent  in  liondon,  their  opinion  that,  'if  the  Re- 
monstrants (or  Protesters)  had  any  hand  in  affairs,  "  it  cannot 
but  breed  continual  distemper  and  disorders."  Suppose  that 
the  kirk  was  restored  by  Charles  to  her  position  in  1591,  with 
General  Assemblies.  With  the  violent  party  hi  a  majority, 
refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  insisting  on  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  Piesbytcrianism  in  England,  excommunicating  and 
scolding,  Scotland  would  be  as  much  disturbed  as  in  the  days 
of  Andrew  Melville.  "  Neither  fair  nor  other  means  are  likely 
to  do  with  Ihcm"  (the  fanatics),  says  Baillie,  principal  of 
Glasgow  University,  himself  a  Covenanter  from  the  beginnfRg. 
He  wished  to  banish  the  Remonstrants  to  Orkney. 

Historians  do  not  usually  seem  to  perceive  that  Charles  was 
faced  by  the  old  quarrel  of  church  and  state,  in  which  "  fair 
means  "  were  seen  to  be  unavailing,  while  "  unfair  means  " 
only  succeeded,  after  some  thirty  years,  in  breaking  down  the 
old  Presbyterian  spirit  30  much  that,  after  1688,  the  state  could 
hold  her  own.  Charles,  without  first  summoning  the  Estates, 
named  his  own  privy  council  and  nu'nisters,  of  whom  Lauderdale, 
long  a  Covenanter,  came  presently  to  be  governor  of  Scotland. 
As  Argyll,  in  face  ef  all  warnings,  went  to  court,  he  was  arrested, 
and  during  the  session  of  pariiamcnt  of  Ja^iuary  iMi  was  tried 
for  treason,  and,  on  the  ground  of  his  letters  to  Monk,  was 
convicted  and  executed,  as  was  the  leading  Remonstrant  preacher, 
James  Guthrie,  accused  of  holding  an  illegal  conventicle,  "  tend- 
big  to  disturbance,  .  .  .  and,  if  possible,  rekindling  a  civil  war." 
The  history  of  the  country  during  the  Restoration  falls  natur- 
(Dy  into  four  periods.  I 


L  In    thd    first    (t6Ae-ii6;t)    the  T«yat  eomnwaonar    to 

parliament  was  the  earl  of  Middlcton,  a  soldier  of  (onune  who 
had  been  in  arms  for  the  Crown  as  late  as  1655,  who  ^^ 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  kirk,  and  was  ptrlaim 
determined  to  keep  down  the  preachers.  With  him  *Klagtl» 
were  the  Cavalier  party,  anxious  to  recover  their  JjJ'""' 
losses  during  the  civil  war.  All  were  impoverished, 
and  greed  was  the  dominant  motive  of  the  members  9f  the 
privy  council,  the  rulen  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  London, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  once  a  fervent  Covenanter,  was  secretary 
for  Scotland,  had  the  king's  ear,  and  would  have  restored  presby- 
tery, at  least  by  way  of  experiment.  The  "  creature  "  of  Charts, 
as  he  called  himself,  this  buriy,  violent  scholar,  buffoon  and 
bally,  was  reckoned  a  patriot.  As  an  "  Engager  "  be  had  scan 
his  country  conquered  by  English  arms.  His  policy  waa  to 
keep  Scotland  in  good  humour  by  restoring  presbytery;  to 
raise  in  the  country  a  militia  strong  enough  to  support  Charles 
against  the  English  parliament,  and  thus,  in  both  countries, 
to  make  the  royal  prerogative  absolute.  The  fitst  parliament 
(ii6i-i663),  under  Middlcton,  was  obsequious  enough  to  grant 
the  king  £40,000  annually,  to  abolish  the  covenants  and  to 
rescind  all  but  the  private  legislation  of  the  revolutioiuuy 
years  (i6j8-i66o).  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  restored, 
mere  nominees  of  gowemment.  Middlcton,  Tarbet  and  Claren- 
don overcame  Charles's  reluctance  to  restore  episcopacy; 
Lauderdale  feD  into  the  backgrtrand;  The  Rev.  James  Sharp, 
hitherto  the  agent  of  the  Resohitioners,  or  milder  parly  among 
the  pr^achen,  turned  hi*  coat,  and  took  the  archbishopric  «l  - 
St  Andrews.  Episcopacy  being  restored,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  prcachen  were  driven  fitxn  their  pariahes  (1663). 
"  We  made  a  waste,"  said  Andibiaiiap  Leightoo,  "  and  stocked 
it  with  owls  and  satyrs,"  the  detested  "  curates."  The  SborUr 
Catechism  was  taught;  the  Eturgy  was  not  brought  in;  U^e 
sole  change  was  in  kirk  goveAunent. 

Meanwhile  the  Cavalier  party  famnted  a  system  tt  bcavilgr 
fining  men  who  had  been  theh  opponents  in  the  troublea.  Middle- 
ton  coveted  the  estates  of  the  eari  of  Argyll,  son  of  the  late 
marquis,  and  on  t  Irwnped-up  chaige  o<  "  leasing  making" 
(he  had  spoken  In  a  private  letter  of  "  the  Irkfc*  of  parliament  ") 
had  him  condemned  to  death.  He  vai  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  Landetdale,  and  Tartant  suggeated,  while  Middleton  adopted, 
a  scheme  for  ostradxing,  and  making  incapable  of  oQce,  twelve 
of  their  opponents,  including  Landerdale.  But  Lauderdale  had 
the  skiU  to  turn  the  cards  on  Middleton,  accusing  him  of  tricking 
both  patliament  M>d  king,  and  of  usurping  royal  proogative. 
Middleton  and  Tarbnt  were  cashiered,  and  the  able  but  profligale 
earl  of  Rothes  united  four  or  five  of  the  higlMsl  offices  in  his 
own  person,  Lauderdal*  remaining  at  court  as  secietaty  for 
Scotland. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  years  fnm  t6<4  to  1M7.  Middleton, 
w4th  Archbishop  Sharp,  misgoverned  the  coianry,  esubiiabed 
a  hi^  court  of  conunission,  exiled  the  fiercest  preaclieis  10 
Holland,  whence  they  worked  endless  mischief  by  agitation  and 
a  war  of  pamphlets;  irritated  the  Covenanting  shiraa,  Fife  and 
the  (outh-west,  by  quartering  troops  on  them  to  exact  fines 
for  Nonconformity,  and  so  caused,  during  a  war  with  Holland, 
the  Penthtnd  Rising  (November  1666).  llits  unconcertcd  move- 
ment arose  out  of  an  act  of  crudty  by  soldiers  in  the  remote 
Glenkens,  and  was  inuupportcd  by  Holland,  with  which  the 
Covenanters  had  been  intriguing.  Crushed  at  Rullion  Green 
in  the  Pentlands,  by  General  Dalziel,  this  movement  left  the 
Presbyterians  the  moie  angry,  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  of  its 
suppression,  and  the  use  of  torture  to  extract  information  from 
Mackail,  a  preacher,  and  Neilson  of  Conack,  a  laird. 

III.  Lauderdale  ag^  saw  his  chance;  Rothes  was  deprived 
of  an  offices  save  the  dianeclloidiip;  Sharp  was  "  snibbed  " 
and  disgraced,  attempts  at  concession  were  begun,  and  the 
indulgence  of  1669  licensed  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministen, 
under  restrictions.  The  indulgence  accentuated  the  dhrision 
between  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  it.  Out- 
rages on  conformist  ministera  were  frequent,  and  convtntldn 
were  accompanied  by  armed  men.    A  popular  book,  Jm  Pct^ti 
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Viadteahm  (1M9),  demanded  the  rettoration  of  tbe  cavenants, 
which  meant  dvil  war,  the  hanging  of  the  bishops,  and  even 
applauded  assassination  by  men  who  had  "  a  call,"  like  Pliinelias. 
In  a  parliament  with  Lauderdale  as  commissioner  (1669-1675) 
"  clanking  acts  "  were  passed  against  nonconformity,  but  the 
laws  were  too  severe  to  be  executed,  save  spasmodically,  and 
were  followed  by  a  second  indulgence  (1671).  Lauderdale 
having  married  the  rapadous  countess  of  Dysait,  corruption 
was  rife;  his  brother,  Haltoun,  was  an  czample  ol  reckless 
greed;  opposition  arose  to  a  scheme  of  union,  presently  dropped, 
and  by  1673  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
led  an  organized  political  opposition.  Lauderdale's  Militia 
Art  gave  Charles  a  force  of  21,000  men,  who  would  "  gO  any- 
where" (that  b,  wotild  invade  England),  at  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  in  1675-167  5  Landerdale  was  attacked  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Charles  stood  by  him,  but  his  best  allies, 
Kincardine  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  deserted  him,  while  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh  came  over  to  his  party,  became 
king's  advocate  (1677),  and  till  1686  was  the  Achitophel  and 
public  prosecutor  of  the  government.  After  an  alleged  attempt 
to  negotiate  through  Argyll  (1S78)  with  the  preachers,  in  view 
of  the  threatening  increase  of  armed  conventicles,  Lauderdale 
resolved  on  suppression.  Without  money,  and  without  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  regular  force,  he  called  out  the  clansmen 
of  AtboU,  Perth  and  other  nobles,  and  quartered  "  the  Highland 
host "  on  the  disturbed  districts.  He  would  cither  put  them 
down,  or,  what  he  preferred,  bring  rebellion  to  a  head.  The 
gentry,  who  had  proclaimed  their  inability  to  suppress  con- 
venticles, were  ordered  to  sign  a  bond  making  them  responsible 
for  their  tenants,  and  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  king's  peace 
by  "  law  burrows,"  a  method  common  in  private  life  but  un- 
heard of  between  monarch  and  people.  After  six  weeks  the 
plundering  clansmen  were  withdrawn,  and  in  the  spijng  of 
1678,  also  of  1679,  Hamilton  with  his  allies  carried  their  com- 
plaints to  Charles.  Mackenzie,  in  a  controversy  at  Windsor 
(1670),  proved  to  Charles  that  in  Scotland  he  was  as  absolute 
as  the  kings  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  over  church,  state  and  all 
bis  subjects,  and  indeed,  by  various  acts  of  James  VL  and  of 
his  own  rdgn,  Charles  really  was  a  despot  (British  Museum, 
Additiraial  MSS.  S3,>44<  PP-  3o-}8). 

Meanwhile,  anned  conventicles  abounded,  and  the  extreme 
iaction  openly  denounced  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
lapidly  growing  mass  of  the  Indulged.  Early  in  May  1679 
Sharp  was  hacked  to  death  on  Magus  Moor  near  St  Andrews. 
The  murderers  rode  to  the  west,  joined  the  company  of  Robert 
Hamilton,  defeated  Graham  of  CHaverhouse  with  a  small  force 
of  horse  at  Dnimclog,  occupied  GUigow,  and  proved  the  total 
inability  of  the  regiJar  forces  to  cope  with  a  rising.  Charles 
might  have  been  tmable,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  popish  plot  of 
Titus  Gates,  to  send  forces  from  England,  but  as  he  chose  the 
popular  Protestant,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  command  them, 
he  was  aUowed  to  despatch  some  regiments.  The  rebels,  who 
were  in  two  hostile  parties,  Indulged  and  Separatists,  failed  to 
hold  Bothwdl  Bridge,  and  were  easily  routed.  The  duke  of 
York  was  sent,  in  honourable  banishment,  to  Scotland,  and 
in  the  parliament  of  1681  was  royal  commissioner. 

IV.  Here  begins  the  fourth  period  (1680-16S8),  the  domina- 
tion of  the  duke,  Queensberry,  Perth,  and  his  brother.  Drum- 
mood  of  Lundin  (earl  of  Melfort).  Lauderdale  was  out  of  favour, 
and  died.  Now  "  by  concession  "  (a  third  indulgence)  "  and 
repression,  the  ooce  mighty  force  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism 
had  at  length  been  broken  "  (Hume  Brown).  By  "  Presby- 
terianism "  we  are  here  to  understand,  not  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government — the  kirk  whose  motto  is  Nee 
lamat  ceimmeiadir— but  the  pretensions  of  preachers  to  domi- 
nate the  state  by  the  mythical  "  power  of  tbe  keys,"  by  escom- 
nmaicatioo  with  dvO  penalties  and  by  the  fiercest  religious 
iiitolemice.  Presbyterianism  can  exist  and  flourish  without 
these  survivals  of  the  proudest  pretensions  of  Romanism.  To 
quote  Dr  Hume  Brown  again,  "  When  the  absolutism  of  tbe 
Stoarts  was  succeeded  by  a  more  rational  government  (1689), 
the  example  of  the  Iiululged  ministen,  who  composed  the  great 


mass  of  the  Predqrtobii  detgy,  «u  of  the  moM'potent  effect 
in  substituting  the  idea  of  ttdeiatlon  for  that  of  the  reiigiaua 
absolutism  of  Knox  and  Melville."  Save  for  the  fact  that  the 
ministers  were  as  intolerant  as  ever  of  Nonoanformists, 
Catholics  and  heretio,  this  is  a  just  view,  but  Charles  II.  had 
to  deal  with  a  kjrk  in  which  the  Remonstrants,  the  more  fanatical 
ministers,  were  potent,  whether  the  majority  or  not,  while,  after 
1689,  government  found  "  the  once  mighty  force  ei  Prestiy- 
terianism  broken."  It  was  broken  by  the  two  last  Stuart  Unit, 
who  employed  methods  the  most  brutal  and  repulsive  for  the 
crushing  of  consciences  trained  in  the  theocratic  ideas  of  Kmx 
and  'Melville.  The  memory  of  the  courage  and  devotion  witk 
which  men,  women  and  even  children  faced  torture,  death  and 
ruin  for  an  ideal  impossible  and  undesirable  is  dear  to  the 
Scottish  people. 

On  the  side  of  the  extremists,  Camoon  was  happy  enough 
todiein  fair  fight  at  Airs  Moss  (»nd  of  July  1680),  after publidy 
disowning  the  king  for  his  breach  of  the  Covenant.  Cargill 
next  excommunicated  the  king,  Dalziel  and  Mackenzie,  and  his 
followers  separated  themselves  from  "  the  ordituuices  dispeoaed 
by  any  Presbyterian  minister."  Tbe  followers  of  these  two 
men,  atul  of  their  successor,  Renwick,  who  later  was  hanged, 
became  the  armed  and  organized  "  Sodeties,"  a  large  force 
of  yeomen  and  fanners  in  south-western  Scotland,  usually  styled 
Cameronians.  After  the  Revolution,  the  government  I^t  them 
alone,  and  could  afford  to  do  so. 

In  1681,  parliament,  under  the  duke  of  York  as  commissioner, 
passed  a  test  art  so  drafted  that  no  human  being  could  honestly 
and  logically  take  the  test.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  son  of  the  marquis, 
added  a  qualifying  clause;  he  would  take  tbe  test,  "  as  far  as 
it  was  consistent  with  itself."  By  the  influence  of  his  ootmtlesa 
creditors,  who  desired  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estates,  and  ia 
revenge  for  his  seizure,  on  claims  for  debts,  of  the  whole  estates 
of  clan  Madean  (1674-1680),  he  was  tried  and  was  artually 
found  guilty  of  tieaaon.  He  escaped,  but  was  condemned  on 
the  old  charge  after  his  later  invasion  of  ScotUnd  (1685). 

In  1684,  while  Perth,  and  his  brother,  HeUott,  who  vent 
over  to  Rome,  were  in  power,  Renwick  emitted  an  "Apdo- 
gctical  Declaration,"  in  which  the  active  enemies  of  his  sect 
were  threatened  with  secret  trials  and  with  assassination 
(October),  and  a  "  curate,"  with  some  soldiers,  was  murdered. 
This,  coming  on  the  head  <^  the  Rye  House  murder  plot  (of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr  Carstairs,  the  apnt  of  Argyll,  and  probably  Argyll 
himself,  then  in  Holland,  were  not  ignorant),  caused  tbe  govern- 
ment to  demand,  at  the  bands  of  the  military,  from  all  and 
sundry,  an  "  Abjuration  "  of  Renwick's  aruirchist  utterances. 
Recusants  were  shot.  The  test  was  carefully  framed  so  as  to 
indude  no  disavowal  of  religious  prindples,  and  was  "  tmiver- 
sally  unscruplcd,  even  by  the  generality  of  great  professors  and 
ministers  too,"  says  Shcilds,  an  advanced  extremist.  However, 
the  peasantry  found,  in  the  abjuration,  matter  contrary  to  their 
consdenccs,  and  while  some  recusants  were  shot  out  of  hand, 
a  girl  named  Margaret  Wilson,  with  an  old  woman,  Margaret 
MacLauchlan,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  drowned  by  the  ii^ 
coining  tide,  near  Wigtown  (rjth  of  May  r685).  Row  the 
penalty  came  to  be  inflicted,  as  the  pair  had  what  Wodrow  calls 
"  a  material  pardon,"  while  there  is  no  record  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reprieve,  remains  a  mystery.  The  guilt  appears  to  attach 
to  the  local  authorities  at  Wigtown. 

In  this  CTud  affair,  Claverhouse,  who  caused  to  be  shot  the 
cdebrated  John  Brown,  "  the  Christian  carrier,"  had  no  hand. 
To  quote  Dr  Hume  Brown,  Claverhouse  "  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  bis  commissbn,  and  he  carried  out  his  orders  with 
tbe  dislinrt  aim  of  saving  blood  in  the  end.  To  those  who  lie 
thought  had  been  led  astray,  it  was  his  policy  not  to  be  un- 
merciful; for,  in  his  own  words,  'it  renders  three  deqx:rate 
where  it  gains  one'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
obdurate,  he  showed  a  relentless  precision^  which  gained  for 
him  his  evil  name,  "The  Bloody  Clavers,'  the  commissioned 
servant  of  the  powers  of  darkness."  As  constable  of  Dundee 
he  secured  the  commutation  of  the  death  penalty  on  minor 
oflenden  under  bis  jurisdiction,  and  his  expressed  maxim  was 
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"  in  the  gmttat  criom  it  is  thought  iriseat  t«  pttdoo.  the 
multitude  and  punish  the  ringlcaden."  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  ol  the  governors  of  Scotland  under  the  Restoration, 
Claverhouse  was  the  ablest,  tlie  most  honourable,  the  least 
rapacious  and  even  the  most  clement.  But  "  Bluidy  Claver- 
bouse"  will  continue  to  enjoy  bis  traditional  reputation  in 
popular  tracts  and  popular  histories. 

Charles  U.  had  died  on  the  ud  of  February  1685,  and  there 
were  in  Scotland  some  who  wept  for  him.  The  year  of  bis 
death  was,  par  €xcillcHce,  "  The  Killing  Time,"  thanks  to  Ren- 
wick  and  bis  associates  and  the  Rye  House  plotters.  Now,  too, 
came  the  attempts  of  Monmouth  and  of  Argyll,  who,  owing  to 
divided  counsels  in  bis  camp,  and  want  of  support  either  from 
his  clan  or  from  the  southern  malcontents,  failed  in  his  invasion 
of  Scotland,  was  taken,  and  was  executed,  suSering  like  his 
iather  with  great  courage  and  dignity.  Many  recusants  were 
penned  up,  starved  and  cruelly  treated,  even  tortured  when 
they  attempted  escape,  in  the  vaults  of  Dunottar  Castle. 

In  1686  James  claimed  and  used  the  dispensing  power  as  to 
penal  laws  against  Catholics,  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  two  of  the 
n^nkoui  ^^'>"''''  '>'»''0P*  (who  were  ejected  from  their  sees) 
^p!Sli^  ^'"'  °'  parliament.  Mackenxie,  for  his  opposition,  lost 
ofEce.  The  privy  council  was  opened  to  Catholics,  but 
on  the  landing  of  William  III.  the  populace,  in  i683,  wrecked  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood  and  began  to  "  rabble  "  conformist  ministers, 
or  "  curates."  Of  the  guard  that  defended  Holyrood  "  the  gentle- 
men and  the  rabble,  when  they  saw  all  danger  over,  killed  some 
and  put  the  rest  in  prison,  where  many  of  them  died  of  their 
wounds  and  hunger,"  a  parallel  to  the  Dunottar  cruelties  not 
nsuaDy  mention«l  by  historians  ("  Balcanes  Memoirs  ").  A 
Convention  of  Estates,  without  a  royal  commissioner,  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  March  1689,  and  it  is  ciuious  that 
WiUiamitea  and  Jacobites  were  not  unequally  represented.  For 
president,  Hamilton,  who  had  been  in  opposition  from  1673  to 
i6Sj,  was  preferred  to  AthoH  by  a  small  majority,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  William's  friends  were  in  the  ascendant. 

Claverhouse,  now  Viscount  Dundee,  despairing  of  his  party, 
and  under  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  arms,  rode  northward 
with  a  handful  of  horse,  and  began  to  play  the  part  of 
Montrose,  while  the  Convention  oSered  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  adding  the  claim  of  right  to  de- 
throne >  king  who  had  infringed  the  laws.  In  May,  William, 
in  London,  took  the  coronation  oath,  but  firmly  refused  to  accept, 
except  in  some  sense  of  his  own  not  easily  understood,  the  clause, 
"  to  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics."  The  castle  of  Edinburgh 
was  surrendered  by  Gordon,  and  Balcarrcs  was  put  in  that  prison 
where,  according  to  legend,  he  was  visited  by  the  wraith  of 
Dundee,  on  the  nig^t  of  the  battle  of  KiDiecrankie.  While 
Dundee  was  raising  the  clans  and  outmanoeuvring  Mackay, 
a  party  in  parliament  was  agitating  for  constitutional  reforms, 
■od  especially  for  freedom  from  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
WiHiam  oppmed,  and  party  war  was  furious,  when  news  came  of 
Dundee's  complete  victory  at  Killiecrankie.  The  terror  of  the 
Whigs  turned  to  joy  when  they  heard  that  Dundee  himself  had 
(alien  In  the  arms  of  victory.  Two  murderers  had  been  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  to  "seize,"  that  is  to  despatch, 
Dundee.  They  left  London  for  Mackay's  camp  on  the  19th  of 
July.  On  the  37th  of  July  Dundee  was  shot,  and  on  the  itst  of 
Ctctober  Nottingham  wrote  that  his  emissaries  "  had  done  very 
good  sovice  to  the  King  "  {Stole  Papers, "  Domestic,"  July  17th, 
iSch,  19th,  October  31st,  1689).  Henceforth,  for  hick  of  a 
comniaadcr  of  Dundee's  genius,  there  was  no  real  danger  from 
the  dans,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  rising  of  the  lowland 
Jacobites  in  their  support.  At  Dunkeld  the  newly  raised 
Cameronian  regiment  successfully  repulsed  the  highlanders,  ill  led 
by  General  Cannon  as  they  were.  They  were  never  again 
dangerous  at  this  period,  were  scattered  by  Livingstone  in  a 
turpriie  at  Cromdale  haogfas,  and  government  began  to  attempt 
to  buy  from  diiefs  the  peace  of  the  clans. 

Meanwhile  complex  intrigues  occurred,  and  were  betrayed, 
between  "  the  Club  "  (the  advanced  constitutionalists)  and  the 
jMoWtM.   Id  1690  an  act  restored  the  kirk  to  the  legal  position 


o<  159^  under  iizty  of  the  sorvMogmiaiiten  deprived  in  ii6l. 
An  act  abolished  civil  penalties  upon  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  thus  broke  the  terrible  wei^wn  which  the  preacfaen  had 
wielded  so  long.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  etcnafly  binding 
Covenant,  which  cxmtinued  to  be  the  fetish  of  the  Cameroniani 
and  of  later  aecedeis.  The  General  Assembhea,  henceforth,  under 
the  influence  of  the  diplomatic  Cantairs  (who  had  been  cnieDy 
tortured  in  1684,  to  extract  hifonnatian  about  the  Rye  Houae 
Plot),  did  little  to  thwart  govemmeot,  though  many  "  placed 
ministers  "  were,  at  heart,  attached  to  the  andent  claims  at 
Kmx  and  Melville.  Laws  as  to  patronage,  an  inflammatory 
question,  were  made,  abolished  and  remade,  causing,  from  about 
1730  onwards,  passions  which  exploded  In  the  great  Disruption 
of  1842.  The  dealings  irith  the  clans  culminated  is  the  massacre 
of  the  Maclans  of  CletHioe  (13th  Febmaiy  1699). 
Through  military  InefiMency  the  hUl  passes  were  net  M**—"* 
stopped,  and  the  murders  of  a  peaceful  and  hospiuble  oiMcaii 
population  were  relatively  few.  That  Dabymple 
arranged  for  actual  extermfaiation  of  the  males  of  the  dan  H 
certain,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  knew  of  the  nuiia  optrindi, 
the  betrayal  of  hospitality,  "  murder  tmder  trust."  It  is  con< 
ceivable  that  William  signed  the  orders  under  the  fanpression  thM 
a  "  punitive  expedition  "  of  the  ordinary  sort  was  ah>nc  intended, 
but  remonstrance  from  the  Estates  brought  no  punishment  on 
any  man  except  the  dismissal,  later,  of  Dabymple  (ViKonnl 
Stair),  from  office. 

In  1693-1694  the  kirk  was  much  fnitated  by  WiDiam's  de- 
numds  for  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself,  without  the  consent 
of  the  ecclesiastical  c<Nirts.  William  gave  way,  but  -similar 
Hanoverian  demands  btter  caused  great  searchings  of  heart  and 
divisions  among  the  preachers.  The  Episcopal  party  among  the 
nunlsters  was  exduded  from  a  share  in  church  government  and 
tended  to  dwindle;  the  bishops  had  no  territorial  sees;  and 
gradually  Episcopalians  came  to  be  Jacobites,  professing  a 
strange  loyally  to  James,  who  had  treated  them  so  unjustly, 
and  later  to  his  son, "  James  VIII.,"  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
(b.  June  10,  1688). 

Since  the  Cromwdh'an  occupation  the  interest  of  Scottiab 
men  had  slowly  shifted  from  religion  to  commerce;  ,but  a  tarifi 
war  between  England  and  Scotland  had  checked.  . 

manufacturing  and  other  enterprises.  One  William  S4bim* 
Paterson,  instrumental  in  founding  die  Bank  of 
England,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  Scottish  East  India  Company, 
which,  In  t69S,  obtained  a  patent  by  act  of  parliament.  William 
complained,  later,  that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  terms  of  that 
patent  till  after  it  was  passed  (he  was  fighting  under  Namur  at 
the  time),  and'the  act  not  unnaturally  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  rival  English  companies.  It  committed  William  to  conditions 
which  might  readily  produce  a  great  naval  war  with  Spain,  for 
Paterson's  real  design  was  to  establish  an  entrepAt  in  Panama, 
at  Datlen,  within  the  undeniable  sphere  of  Spanish  influence. 
The  Scots  Invested  very  largely,  for  them,  but  their  expeditions 
were  ill-found  and  worse  managed;  the  Spaniards  seized  one  of 
their  vesseb  with  Its  crew;  the  colonists  deserted  the  colony;  a 
fresh  expedition  was  expelled  by  Spain,  and  William  refused  to 
take  up  the  Scottish  quarrel  (r695-i7eo).  The  losses  and  the 
apparent  Injustice  caused  a  frenzy  of  excitement  in  Scotland, 
and  William  could  only  express  his  regret  and  his  desire  for  an 
incorporating  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  on  the  7th 
of  March,  when  the  project  of  Union  was  to  be  debated  by  the 
English  pariiament.  Under  William,  Scotland  was  a  constitu- 
tional country;  the  absolute  despotism  enjoyed  by  Charles  II. 
ceased  to  be;  a  free  debating  parliament  olsted,  and  torture 
was  inflicted  only  by  decree  of  king  and  parliament.  It  was 
aboRshed  two  years  after  the  Union  of  1707. 

Arnie,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  advocated  union, 
which,  with  the  quesUon  of  the  succession,  was  the  subject  of 
constant  and  furious  debates  in  the  Scots  parliament, 
till,  on  the  4th  of  March  r707,  the  act  received  the  (Sm» 
royal  assent.  Scotland  was  to  have  forty-five  members 
and  sixteen  elected  peers  at  Westminster;  the  holders  of  Darieir 
stock  were  compensated;  as  a  balance  to  equality  of  taxation  » 
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peenoitiy  equivalent  ms  to  be  paid,  the  Idik  and  Scottish  courts 
of  justice  were  safeguarded  (final  appeal  being  to  the  British 
House  of  Lords),  and  Scots  shared  EngUah  facilities  and  privileges 
of  trade,  m  name,  for  many  years  passed  before  Scotland  really 
began  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  Mar,  Queeniberry,  Stair  (of  Glencoe) 
■nd  Argyll  (Red  John  of  the  Battles)  were  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Unionist  party;  being  opposed  by  Hamilton,  Atholl  and 
I,ockbart  of  Camwath  as  Jacobites;  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  as 
an  Independent  patriot;  by  popular  sentiment,  by  mob  violence, 
and  by  many  of  the  preacher^  though  not  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Every  sentimental  consideration  was  against  a 
union  wttb  a  prelatic  kingdom,  "  an  auld  enemy,"  which  drove 
a  bard  bargain  by  threats  of  excluding  Scottish  commodities. 
The  negotiations  were  constantly  disturbed  by  Jacobite  intrigues 
with  France  In  favour  of  James  VIII.;  by  Scottish  adherence 
to  the  Act  of  Security,  which  might  give  Scotland  a  king  other 
than  a  Hanoverian  in  succession  to  Anne;  and  by  the  hanging 
of  an  Englishman,  Captain  Green,  for  piracy  on  a  lost  Scottish 
vessel  (1705).  The  final  debates  of  1706  were  conducted  under 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  of  Edinburgh  by  hig^ilanders  and 
wild  western  fanatics  of  the  0)venant;  but  the  astuteness  of 
Barley's  agent  in  Edinburgh,  de  Foe,  the  resolution  of  Argyll 
and  the  tact  of  Queensberry,  who  easily  terrified  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  carried  the  measure  into  haven.  The  Union  was  at 
first  rich  in  causes  oi  friction,  and  in  nothing  else;  even  as  late 
as  1745  it  was  most  unpopular,  but  Scotland  bad  no  choice. 
The  nation  would  nevcr'accept  a  Catholic  king,  a  Stuart,  nor 
revert,  as  against  England,  to  the  ancient  French  alliance. 
The  religious  objection  was  insuperable;  opportunities  of  com- 
mercial development  were  indispensable ;  war  with  England 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  by  the  common  sense  of  the  country; 
and  thus,  as  de  Foe  wrote,  "  The  Union  was  merely  formed  by 
the  nature  of  things."  In  Lockhart's  words,  the  30th  of  April 
1707  "  was  the  last  day  that  Scotland  was  Scotland.  I  may 
lament  and  weep,"  he  adds,  "  but  truly  I  have  bad  admirable 
sport,"  with  his  greyhounds. 

Friction  about  matters  of  trade  was  the  instant  sequel  of  the 
Union:  so  much  ill-feeling  was  provoked  that,  in  the  general 
opinion,  had  King  James  VIII.  landed  alone  when 
brought  to  the  Scottish  coast  by  Forbin's  fleet  in 
Mardi  170S,  he  would  have  carried  Scotland  with  him. 
But  Forbin  was  chased  away  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  a  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Byng;  he  refused  to  allow  the  young  ad- 
venturer to  land  farther  north,  arid  the  Jacobites  doubted  that 
France  was  never  serious  in  the  enterprise.  The  Jacobites  also, 
through  mistrust  of  each  other — none  could  trust  Hamilton — 
and  finally  through  the  intoxication  of  &  pilofr  who  failed  to 
reach  Forbin,  led  to  the  imbecile  fiasco.  In  the  English  parlia- 
ment the  Jacobites  managed  to  secure  a  measure  of  toleration 
for  the  Episcopi^I  clergy,  after  one  of  them,  Mr  Greenshields, 
had  long  lain  in  prison  for  his  use  of  the  liturgy  (1711).  The 
kirk  was  incensed  by  the  growth  of  Episcopalianism  and  of 
Popery,  the  restoration  of  patronage,  and  the  pressure  to  accept 
an  oath  abjuring  James,  which  divided  a  church  that  was  abso- 
lutely anti- Jacobite.  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  actually  mooted 
in  I7i3,.and  even  Argyll  was  restive.  The  fatal  duel  in  which 
Hamilton  was  slain  by  Mohun,  when  on  the  eve  of  going  as 
ambassador  to  France,  with  the  interests  of  James  in  his  eye, 
was  a  blow  to  the  Jacobites;  as  were  the  death  of  Anne,  the  fall 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  unopposed  succession  of  George  I. 
(August  1 7 14).  Their  king  over  the  water  had,  in  a  manly  and 
nagnanimous  letter  to  his  adherents,  refused  to  change  his  creed, 
and  when  Bolingbroke  fled  from  England  his  evangelical  efforts 
at  proselytizing  James  were  fruitless.  Berwick  and  Bolingbroke 
were  his  ministers,  but  Berwick  would  not  accompany  him  to 
Scotland,  and  Bolingbroke  did  not  provide  the  necessary  muni- 
tions of  war.  Through  a  series  of  confusions  and  blunders.  Mar 
prematurely  raised  on  the  i6th  of  September  1715  the  standard 
of  King  James,  and  though  in  command  of  a  much  larger  army 
than  ever  foUowed  Montrose,  was  baffled  by  Argyll,  who  held 
Stirling  with  a  very  small  force.  Mar  never  crossed  the  Forth, 
«nd  the  command  of  Mackintosh,  who  did,  was  captured,  with 


his  Northumbrjaa  cavalien,  at  Preston,  en  the  very  day  (nth 
of  November)  when  Argyll  foiled  Mat  in  the  confused  battle  «( 
Sberiflmuir.  Mar's  highlanders  began  to  desert;  his  council  was 
a  confusion  of  opinions  and  discontents,  and  when,  after  many 
dangers  and  in  the  worst  of  health,  James  joined  the  Jacobites 
at  Perth,  it  was  only  to  discourage  Us  friends  by  his  gloom,  and 
to  share  their  wintry  flight  before  Argyll  to  Montrose.  Thence 
he  furtively  sailed  with  Mar  to  France,  a  broken  man,  leaving 
his  army  to  shift  for  themselves.  Many  of  his  noble  supporten 
escaped,  he  did  his  best  to  provide  them  with  ships,  others  wen 
executed,  while  the  great  Whig,  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  protested 
against  the  bad  policy  of  the  repressive  measures.  Argyll,  who 
had  saved  the  country,  was  regarded  as  lukewarm,  and  lost  the 
royal  favour,  while  James,  at  Avignon,  intrigued  with  Charles 
Xll.ofSweden  and  with  Argyll  and  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Islay, 
till  he  was  driven  from  France  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  Spain 
backed  him  in  1719,  but  the  death  of  Charles  XII,,  and  the  uttet 
failure  of  a  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1719,  when  the 
Jacobites  were  scattered,  and  the  Spaniards  taken,  in  a  fight  at 
Glensheil,  ruined  what  had  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Returning  from  Spain,  James  married  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieska,  daughter  of  Prince  James  Sobleski,  a  pretty  bride 
whom  Charles  Wogan  rescued  from  durance  in  Innsbruck,  an 
adventure  of  romantic  gallantry.  The  marriage  was  unhappy; 
James  was  eternally  occupied  with  the  business  of  his  cause 
and  the  feuds  of  his  adherents;  Clementina  lost  her  gaiety  and 
became  causelessly  jealous;  and  her  retreat  to  a  convent  in 
1735  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  cause  than  the  failure  of  Atter> 
butys  plot  (17m),  the  alleged  treason  of  Mar  and  the  splits 
in  the  Jacobite  party.  Qcmentina,  however,  was  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward,  the  hopo  of  his  party,  and  Henry. 
The  cause  slumbered,  till  in  1743-1743  the  outbreak  of  wan  with 
France  and  Spain  gave  Prince  Charles  a  chance  of  showing  his 
mettle.  The  Jacobites  surrounding  James  in  Rome  never 
ceased  to  weave  at  the  endless  tissue  of  their  plot,  but  in  Scotland 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  drinking  of  loyal  healths  was 
done,  between  the  flight  of  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  the  manager 
of  the  party,  and  the  years  of  i737-r744.  The  old  Jacobites 
were  dying  out;  James  never  had  a  minister  who  was  not  baited 
by  three-fourths  of  the  party,  and  denounced  as  a  favourite  at 
best,  at  worst  a  traitor;  and  the  Cause  would  have  sunk  into 
ashes  but  for  the  promise  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Charles. 

In  Scotland  the  kirk,  as  ever,  was  militant,  but  it  could  00 
longer  wage  war  on  kings  and  their  ministers,  nor  attempt  to 
direct  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  The  preachers  thus 
fell  into  patties,  which  attacked  each  other  in  a  "«»«<>» 
brotherly  way.  The  grounds  of  strife  were  the  spread  jUJ* 
of  "  liberal "  religious  ideas;  on  one  side  heretical  and 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  stretch 
Calvinistic  principles  till  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  Antinomianism.  A  Glasgowprofessor,  theRev.  MrSimson, 
was  attacked  for  Arminianismand  Socinianism  as  early  as  1717; 
and  the  battle  raged  between  the  moK  severe  Presbyterian*— 
who  still  hankered  after  the  Covenant,  approved  (rf  an  old  work 
Tie  Uttnm  afUodem  Divinity  (1646),  and  were  especially  con- 
vinced (hat  preachers  must  be  elected  by  the  people — and  tho 
Moderates,  who  saw  that  the  Covenant  was  an  uaclironism, 
thought  conduct  more  important  than  Calvinistic  convictions, 
and  supported  in  the  General  Assembly  the  candidates  selected 
by  patrons,  as  against  those  chosen  by  the  popalu  voice.  Tti 
iturrow  was  discouraged  as  verging  on  Antinomianism  (1710); 
and  in  1 7  23  its  protesting  admirers  were  robuked  by  the  AsaemUy. 
The  Harrow  men  put  in  protests,  and  were  clearly  on  the  way 
to  secession  from  the  kirk.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  Jaracs  wa 
another  cause  of  division,  at  least  till  it  was  watered  down  in 
r7r9;  and  by  1736  a  revival  of  the  charges  of  heresy  against 
Simson,  with  the  increase  of  agitation  against  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  who  supported  patrons,  lighted  a  flame  which  bunied 
the  slight  bonds  that  kept  the  extremists  in  unioa  with  the 
kirk. 

In  1731  their  leaders  were  the  brothers  Erskine,  one  of  whom, 
Eboiezer,  preached  a  sennon  accusing  professed  Presbyteiiant 
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w  gu0ty  «f  "  an  attMBpt  to  jotldt  Omit  out  of  hit  drarch." 
For  this  and  other  severe  censures  of  his  brethren,  Mr  Eiskine 
would  not  apologize:  be  had  "  deUveted  the  utlciance  given  to 
hfan  by  the  Lord  ":  his  was  the  vtcy  attittid«  of  the  preacben 
who  thundered  against  James  VI.  Mr  Etskiae  was  rebuked  in 
the  Assembly  of  1733;  he  protested,  with  three  friends:  thqr 
were  deprived  ol  thdr  cfaugcs;  they  vowed  that  they  woe 
"  tha  True  Ptcabyterian  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,"  and 
had  the  power  of  tbe  keys.  They  constituted  theoudves  a 
presbytery,  and  maintained  that  the  covenants  were  perpetually 
binding.  The  Assembly  went  aa  far  as  was  possible  In  oSers  of 
leoondliation,  but  the  secedeis  were  irreconcilable,  and  were 
deposed  in  174a  In  r744  tbey  made  the  "  Taking  of  the  Cove- 
nants "  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian  communion.  It  is 
bnposcible  here  to  follow  the  schisms  which  split  the  seceding 
body  within  itself:  the  Erskines  themselves  were  handed  over 
to  Satan;  their  very  families  adopted  opposite  factions:  there 
were  "  Burghers  "  and  "  Anti-Burghers,"  "  New  Lights  "  and 
"  Old  Lights ";  besides  the  sects  which  in  the  igth  century 
merged  in  United  Presbyterians,  and  merged  themelves  later 
with  the  Free  Church  of  the  Disruption,  itself  the  parent  of  a 
small  protesting  body,  popularly  styled  "  The  Wee  Frees  "  (see 
SCOTIAND,  ChckCB  ot).  The  whole  movement,  intended  as 
a  ictnm  to  the  kirk  of  Knox  and  Melville  and  the  Covenanters, 
was  a  not  unneeded  protest  against  the  sleepy  "  moderation," 
and  want  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  which  invaded  the  established 
kitk  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  a  period  in  which 
she  possessed  such  distinguished  writers  as  John  Home,  author 
af  the  drama  of  Doutl<u,_  Robertson,  the  historian,  and  Dr 
Carlyle,  whose  amusing  autobiography  draws  a  perfect  portrait 
pf  an  amiable  and  highly  educated  "  Moderate  "  and  man  of 
the  world.  Naturally  the  opposite  party,  whether  secedera,  or 
"  High  Flyers,"  as  tbey  were  called,  within  the  church,  had  most 
iaflueoce  with  the  populace,  so  that "  the  Trcw  Universal  Kirk  " 
of  Scotland  was  broken  into  several  communions,  diflering  but 
slightly  in  accepted  doctrines,  and  not  at  all  in  mode  of  worship. 
Their  tendency  has  been  centripetal,  and  all  the  "  Free  Churches  " 
ait  agreed  in  their  views  concerning  tbe  prolooged  existence  of 
"the  Auld  Kirk."  Tbe  Episcopaliana,  in  this  period,  were 
aeariy  as  much  perturbed  as  the  Presbyterians,  by  questions 
as  to  the  election  of  bishops  in  relation  to  their  exiled  king,  and 
Iv  tlie  intrqductwn  of  ritualism  in  the  shape  of  "the  usages." 
Ihey  passed  through  much  persecution,  in  consequence  of  the 
riainf  of  174s,  but,  after  the  death  of  their  King  Charles,  they 
benme  as  loyal  aa  any  ether  reUgiova  body,  managing  their 
own  affairs  with  no  more  turmoil  than  is  caused  by  the  co* 
existence  of  the  Anglican  and  tbe  Laudian  prayer-books,  with 
tbcir  different  forms  of  the  communion  service. 

As  to  dvU  matters,  the  country  was  troubled  by  riots  against 
the  Malt  Tax,  but  the  clans  submitted  to  a  very  superficial 
disarmament;  companies  of  highlaoders  were  era- 
J2idw.  ployed  to  preserve  order  and  check  rattle-raiding; 
and  one  of  these,  "  The  Black  Watch  "  (the  Forty- 
Second),  greatly  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
Wade  drove  bis  military  roads  through  the  highlands,  and, 
poor  as  the  country  stOI  was,  the  city  of  Glasgow  throveoa  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Yet  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUodbn,  president  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  reported  amazing 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  country,  and  strenuously  advised 
legislative  checks  on  the  taste  for  tea,  which  naturally  diminished 
tbe  profits  of  the  excise  on  more  generous  beverages.  The  fact 
is  that  as  English  companies  for  foreign  trade  had  long  been  In 
ckarteied  existence,  Scotsmen  and  Scottish  capital  had  no 
pnfitablc  outlets,  while  agriculture  was  conducted  on  slovenly 
aedie\-al  or  prehistoric  methods;  and  only  the  linen  trade  of 
th*  country  was  really  flourishing.  Thus,  except  in  the  case  of 
tbe  west  coast  trade  with  the  colonies,  Scotland  had  reaped  little 
commercial  benefit  from  the  Um'on,  and  tbe  loss  of  business 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  pariiament,  and  the  rush  of  noble 
bnUlics  to  London,  was  Kvercly  felt  in  Edinburgh.  Yet  there 
txiMcd  ao  dangeivuf  political  dissatisfaction.   Though  the  chief 
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rdlgioM  of  tlK  UgUaiito*,  tke  Bidaeopaliu  and  CatheUo 
forms,-  were  depressed  by  persecution,  and  priests  were  few, 
the  dans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  lack  of  religious  functions 
and  did  not  fed  the  want.  But  the  herediuble  jurisdictions  and 
feudal  powers,  as  of  calling  out  tenants  by  the  fie^  eroas  and 
p<udsbing  tlw  peaceful  by  burning  their  cottages,  had  never  beoi 
abolisbed;  the  chiefs  will  was  law,  and  if  the  duets  headed* 
rising/  their  dansmen  would  foUow  them,  willingly  or  "  forced 
out."  They  formed  a  remarkable  militia,  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms;  wondcxfuUy  mobile  and  rapid  on  the  march  and  daunt- 
lessly  courageous. 

The  years  I7J7-I739  >aw  tlw  germs  of  dvil  war  beginning  to 
take  active  life.  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  an  aged  intriguer, 
conceived  discontent  against  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  his  independent  company,  and  began  to  intrigue  f!^ 
with-  France  and  with  James  hi  Rome.  In  the  same  ctuat. 
year  a  young  Tweedside  laird,  Murray  of  Broughton, 
visited  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Prince  Charles,  then  a  handsome, 
wayward,  stalwart  and  ambitious  lad,  with  "  a  body  made  for 
war,"  and,  returning  home,  Murray  pradically  succeeded  to  the 
duties  once  performed  by  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  as  Jacobite 
agent  and  organizer. 

In  1738  the  waning  power  of  Walpole  and  the  approadiiog 
war  with  Spain  caused  Forbes  of  Culloden  to  propose  the  raising 
of  four  or  five  highland  regiments  for  foreign  servioiv  Walpole, 
urged  by  Lord  iJay,  brother  of  Argyll,  is  said  to  have  approved, 
but  nothing  was  done.  The  dedaratlon  of  wax  with  Spain  and 
the  certainty  of  war  with  Franca  promised  to  the  .|acobites 
good  fishing  in  turbid  waters;  and  they  entertained  futile  ha(>cs 
of  enlisting  Argyll  with  his  potent  dan.  Walpole  entered  into 
communication  with  Jtma,  who  tarn  through  the  manoeuvre, 
and  in  1741  a  Jacobite  aasodatioo  was  formed,  which  induded 
Lovat  and  LochieL  Their  agent  was  DrommDnd  (Macgregor 
really)  of  Balhaldie,  who  in  1741-1743  dealt  with  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  penuaxled  France  that  they  were  powerful  and 
eager.  In  fact  the  Scots  were  feebly  organised,  and  the  English 
Jacobites  were  not  organized  at  all.  Says  Murray,  "  there  was 
not  the  least  ground  for  encouragement,"  but,  thanks  to  Balhaldie, 
Louis  XV.  began  to  mobilise  an  invading  force  in  November 
1743-  Balhaldie  carried  to  James  in  luime  an  invitation  for 
Prince  Charles  to  go  to  France,  a  lerbal  invitation,  which  James 
rductantly  accepted.  Cardinal  Tendn  was  not  in  the  secret, 
ami  by  the  time  Charles  made  his  way  to  Paris  in  January  1744, 
James  dearly  pcrcdved  the  duplidty  of  France.  The  Scottish 
Jacobites  were  left  in  ignorance  of  tbe  French  attempt  to  land 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  (February-March  1744),  an  effort 
frustrated  by  a  disastrous  tempest,  and  by  the  slackness  of  tbe 
EngUsh  conspiraton. 

Prince  Charics  was  left  in  neglect  and  obscurity;  tiU,  un< 
checked  by  Murray,  rdying  on  hasty  Jacobite  promises  brought 
by  him,  and  encouraged  by  the  French  victory  of  Fontenoy,  he 
started  with  seven  companions  for  the  west  highland  coast  on  the 
>ist  of  July  1745.  His  landing  at  Borradale  00  the  5th  of  August 
brought  a  few  enthusiastic  Macdenalds  about  him;  from  a  sense 
of  honour  Lochid  jomed  with  the  Camerons.  Kcppoch  and 
Clanranald  would  not  desert  a  prince  with  a  reward  of  ^£30,000 
on  his  head,  but  Madeod  and  Sleat  held  aloof;  and  Lovat 
wrecked  the  adventure  by  bis  doubts  and  ddayi.  None  the  less 
a  small  ill-armed  force  of  some  looo  men  marched  south;  Cope 
did  not  oppose  them,  but  evaded  them  and  went  to  Inverness, 
leaving  open  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  At  Perth  Charles  was 
joined  by  >  skilled  soldier,  Lord  George  Murray,  brother  of  the 
Whig  duke  of  AthoU,  a  pardoned  veteran  who  had  been  out  in 
1715  and  1719. 

But  Lord  George's  previoas  dealings  with  Cope  inspired  in 
Charles  a  distrust  which  was  to  prove  fatal.  Charles  entered 
Edinburgh  unopposed  on  the  i6lb  of  September,  made  his 
quarters  in  Holyrood,  and  on  the  sist  of  September  routed 
Cope  at  Prestonpans.  But  he  had  not  the  force  to  invade 
England,  or  to  take  the  castle,  and  waited,  collecting  recruita 
and  money,  and  encouraged  by  empty  promises  from  France,  till, 
as  be  wrote  to  James  (aith  of  October), "  I  shall  have  one  deciiive 
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ttrake  for  %  Init  nolen  Uie  Ftendt  Itnd,  periiaps  none.  As 
natters  stand,  I  most  either  conquer  or  perish  in  a  little." 
His  English  adherents  did  not  come  in,  and,  after  marching  to 
Derby,  his  council  insisted  that  enough  had  been  done  for  honour, 
that  Wade  was  on  their  flank  and  rear,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  their  front,  and  an  army  was  gathered  to  defend  London. 
A  broken-hearted  man,  Charles  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
tetreat  (5th  of  December).  If  the  chiefs  had  possessed  informa- 
tion now  accessible  to  ns,  they  might  not  have  made  "  the  great 
refusal,"  but  with  oidy  the  Intelligence  which  they  possessed 
they  could  not  have  followed  their  audacious  prince  to  the  south. 
Their  force  wu  not  more  than  5000  men;  and  they  were  wholly 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  guns  which  they  had  captured  at 
Prestonpans.  The  retreat  was  admirably  conducted;  Lord 
George  and  Cluny  fought  a  gallant  and  successful  rear  guard  at 
Clifton;  they  escaped  from  Cumberland  across  the  border,  but 
Charles,  against  advice,  left  a  doomed  garrison  in  Carlisle. 
After  a  stay  to  re-fit  at  Glasgow,  Charles  moved  to  besiege 
Stirling  castle,  and  to  join  a  force  from  the  north,  almost  as 
numerous  as  that  with  which  he  had  invaded  the  heart  of 
England. 

Cumberland  had  returned  to  London,  but  Hawley  marched 
from  Edinburgh  with  an  anny  which  Charles  drove  to  the  winds 
CuOoica.  on  Falkirk  Moor.  Hawlcy's  guns  were  never  in  action, 
the  Macdonalds  charged  and  scattered  his  cavalry 
on  the  right  wing,  but  pursued  too  far,  and  as  the  pipeis 
had  gone  in  sword  in  hand,  they  could  not  be  recalled.  On  the 
left  the  prince's  men  could  not  load  their  pieces,  their  powder 
being  ruined  by  the  tempestuous  rain.  They  were  checked  by 
two  steady  regiments;  many  fled,  all  was  darkness  and  confusion, 
but,  on  returning  into  Falkirk,  Charles  found  that  Hawley  had 
decamped  in  a  disgraceful  rout.  He  could  not  pursue;  the 
whereabouts  of  his  right  was  unknown,  and  after  the  battle  his 
best  officers  felt  rather  dismayed  than  encouraged  by  the  con- 
spicuous lack  of  discipline.  In  place  of  advancing  on  Edinburgh, 
they  dallied  round  Stirling  castle  in  futile  siege,  and,  on  the  news 
of  Cumberland's  advance,  alarmed  by  desertions  which  they 
appear  to  have  greatly  exaggerated,  the  chiefs  compelled  Charles 
to  a  fresh  retreat.  Hb  expostulations  perhaps  prove  him  to  have 
been  "  the  best  general  in  his  array,"  but  he  was  dragged  north- 
wards to  Inverness,  and  with  depleted  ranks  of  starving  men, 
outworn  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  night's  march  to  surprise 
Cumberland  at  Nairn,  he  stood  on  CuUoden  Moor  in  defence 
of  Inverness,  his  base  and  only  source  of  supplies  (i6th  of  April 
1746).  Charles  had  some  5000  men,  Cumberland  had  nearly 
9000  and  eighteen  wcU-servcd  guns.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  highlanders  were  under  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  roundshot,  to 
which  they  could  not  reply,  and  though  the  right  wing  and  centre, 
Camerons,  AthoU  men,  Macleans,  Clan  Chattan,  Appin  Stewarts, 
under  I«rd  George  and  Lochiel,  fought  with  even  more  than  their 
usual  galiantty  and  resolution,  the  Macdonalds  on  the  left, 
discouraged  by  the  death  of  Keppoch,  Scotus  and  other  officers 
in  the  advance,  never  came  to  the  shock.  Though  outflanked, 
enfiladed  and  met  by  heavy  musketiy  fire  in  front,  the  right 
wing  brake  Barrel's  regiment  and  passed  the  guns,  but  the  attack 
was  checked  by  the  bayonets  of  the  second  line  and  a  rapid  retreat 
became  general.  Charles  did  not  leave  the  field  till  all  was 
lost;  so  much  seems  clear  Irom  Yorke's  evidence;  but  the 
price  on  his  bead,  and  probably  suspicions  urged  by  some  of  bis 
Irish  officers,  induced  him  to  desert  his  army  and  hurry  secretly 
to  the  west  coast  and  the  western  isles.  He  was  rewarded  by  five 
or  six  months  of  dangerous  and  distressful  wanderings,  and 
would  ctttainiy  have  been  taken  at  one  junctore  but  for  the 
courageous  and  wise  assistance  of  Flora  Macdonald,  while  on  all 
bands  the  highlanders  displayed  the  most  devoted  loyalty. 

Into  the  ferocious  conduct  dkplayed  by  Cumberland  after 
the  victory,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  clans,  we  need  not 
enter;  nor  is  the  list  of  executions  of  rebels  alluring.  The  spirit 
of  the  dans  remained  true  indeed,  but  their  prince  became 
"  a  broken  man  ":  his  clemency,  and  courage,  and  all  that  had 
endeared  him  to  his  people,  perished  under  the  disgusts  and  vices 
engendered  by  many  years  of  a  secret  fugitive  existence,  after  he 


was  driven  from  France  in  1749  (kee  A.  taag's  Kdit,  Um 
Spy,  and  Life  «/  Prince  Ckarles). 

As  far  as  the  rising  had  a  political  aim  and  reason  for  existence, 
apart  from  mere  dynastic  sentiment,  that  aim  was  "  to  break  the 
Union  ";  in  the  prince's  words,  "  to  make  Scotland 
once  more  a  free  and  happy  people."  But  the  vast  scoumat. 
majority  of  Scots,  though  not  in  love  with  the  Union, 
preferred  it  to  the  rule  of  a  Catholic  king — Charies  pro1>ably, 
for  James  had  every  desire  to  abdicate.  The  failure  of  Charles 
had,  in  fact,  the  result  of  assimilating  Scotland  much  more 
closely  to  England.  A  disarming  act,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
highland  dress,  did  not  indeed  break,  but  it  transferred  to  other 
fields  the  military  spirit  of  the  clans.  The  chiefs  first  raised  the 
highland  regiments  which  have  covered  themselves  with  glory 
from  Ticonderoga  to  Dargai  and  Elandslaagte.  The  reward 
which  many  of  the  clansmen  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  re- 
ceived may  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  the  introduction 
to  Scott's  Legend  oj Idonlrose.  They  returned  to  glens  desolate  of 
men,  deserted,  first,  by  the  voluntary  emigrations  of  the  dans, 
and  later  by  forced  emigrations  in  the  interests  of  sheep  farms 
and  deer  forests.  The  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions  and 
of  the  claims  of  feudal  superiors  to  military  service,  after  CuUoden, 
broke  the  bond  between  chiefs  and  clans,  and  introduced 
new  social  and  economical  Conditions,  bequeathing  the  Land 
Question  to  the  loth  century.  The  "  planting  "  of  ministers 
in  the  highlands,  which  had  since  the  Reformation  been  almost 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  bred  a  populace  singularly 
strict  in  the  matter  of  "  Sabbath  obKrvancc,"  and,  except  in 
districts  still  Catholic  or  Episcopalian,  eager  supporters  of  the 
Free  churches.  In  outlying  places  the  old  popular  beliefs  linger; 
second  sight  is  common  in  some  glens;  and  the  interesting  poetical 
traditions,  like  Jacobite  sentiment,  survive  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  despite  cheap  newspapers  and  modern  education. 

With  the  failure  of  the  last  armed  attempt  to  "  break  the 
Union,"  Scottish  history  is  merged  in  that  of  Great  Britain; 
it  was  a  British  force  that  touted  the  Jacobites  at  CuUoden, 
After  1745  the  men  of  letters  of  the  country  continued  with 
intense  eagerness  the  movement  initiated  by  John  Knox,  when  he 
wrote  in  English,  not  in  the  old  Scots  that  he  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee.  Hutchinson,  David  Hume,  Home  and  Robertson 
were  assiduous  in  avoiding  Scotticisms  as  far  as  they  might; 
even  Burns,  who  summed  up  the  popular  past  of  Scotland  in  his 
vernacular  poetry,  as  a  rule  wrote  English  in  hu  letters,  and  when 
he  wrote  English  verse  he  of  ten  f  oUowed  the  artificial  style  of  the 
i8th  century.  The  later  famous  men  of  letters,  Scott,  Carlyle 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  appealed  as  much  to  English  readers  as  to 
their  countrymen,  patriotic  as  each  of  them  was  in  his  own  way. 
As  early  as  17JO-1740,  the  great  English  public  schools  and 
universities  began  to  attract  the  Scottish  youths  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  now  good  Scots  is  seldom  heard  in  conversation  and 
is  not  always  written  in  popular  Scottish  novds.  Scotland 
and  England,  however,  will  always  remain  pleasantly  distinct 
by  virtue  of  their  hbtorical  past  and  inherited  traditions. 

BiBLIOCRAPBT.— The  best  general  History  of  Scotland  is  that 
by  Patrick  Fraaer-Tytler  (l84T-r843).  It  ends,  however,  wiih  the 
iJnion  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  and  though  it  is  liascd  on  thorottdl 
rtwarch  in  MSS.,  _  many  documents  now  available,  such  as  the 
despatches  of  Spanish  ambassadors  to  England,  were  not  acccttiblo 
to  the  learned  author.  The  History  by  John  Hill  Burton  (Edinbutgb, 
1667-1870)  ends  with  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1746.  It  is  of  unequal 
merit,  being  best  in  places  where  the  author  was  most  imterested, 
especially  in  points  of  the  development  of  law.  Here  the  works 
of  Cosmo  Innca  are  valuable,  Lectures  on  Scotch  Ugal  aniiquitiet 
(Edinburgh,  1873);  and  Scotland  in  tie  middle  ages  (Edinburgh, 
i860).  Burton's  anti-Celticism,  and  scepticism  as  to  archaeokKy, 
make  his  work  inadequate  in  the  earlier  parts.  On  the  Celtic 
beginnings  the  best  books  are  E.  W.  Robertson's  Scotland  under  ker 
Earh  Kings  (Edinburgh,  1863)  and  W.  F.  Skene's  Celtic  Sfoltani 
(Edinburgh,  1876-1880),  with  his  Highlanders  of  Scotland  in  the 
edition  edited  by  A.  Macbain  (Stiriing,  1903);  other  views  ate 
maintained  in  Rhys's  Celtic  Britain  (1884).  David  Stea-an  cl 
Garth's  Sketches  of  Ike  Highlanders  (Edinburgh,  1821)  is  interesting, 
though  the  author  leans  too  moch  on  tradition;  and  Dr  Grecor^' s 
History  of  the  Highlands  (1881)  is  excellent,  but  closes  with  the  Union 
of  the  crowns.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  is.  of  course,  full  «f 
iatereat,  but  is  bevicably  somewhat  bc^md  the  mark  of  iMcryeus 
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of  meareb.  The  Forgin  Calcndan  of  Stite  Papen,  opecialy 
J.  Bini't  CaUndars  (Edinburgh,  l88l-l8S8).are  uwTu]  indices,  but 
not  infre^cntty  need  to  be  checked  by  the  manuscripts. 

Tbefc  IS  much  new  information  among  the  documents  published 
by  the  Hisianol  Manvacript*  Co<uniaiio«.  by  the  Scottish  History 
Society,  and  the  Register  ol  the  Privy  Council,  edited  by  Professors 
Maason  and  Hume  Brown.  The  votumc&  of  the  boolt  clubs,  Banna- 
tync,  Maitland,  Abbotsford  and  Spalding,  are  full  of  matter;  also 
those  of  the  Early  Scottish  Texts  Society  and  the  Wodrow  Society, 
with  the  wotte  of  Knox.  Calderwood  and  the  Hiitory  ejtkt  SuSffff 
by  Wodiow  udiled  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  I8j7-l8j8).  Knox, 
Gite  Bishop  Burnet,  needs  to  be  read  critically  ana  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  documents;  especially  those  in  the  ffamllton  Papers, 
The  Bonier  Papen  and  English  State  Papers  (Foreign).  The  most 
fcceqt  ^neral  Histories  of  Scotland  are  those  of  P.  Hume  Brown 
(Cambnttee,  1899),  and  on  a  larger  scale,  but  ending  at  1746.  of  A. 
Lang  (Coinburgn.  1900-1907).  Mathicson's  works  deal  with  the 
period  of  the  Covenant  and  Civil  War,  and.  like  Mackinnon's,  with 
llie  Union;  while  Sir  H.  Craik's  A  Catturj^  of  Scottish  History 
(Edinbofgh,  1901)  gives  a  futt  acooont  of  thedisruption  of  the  Kirk. 
Many  inportant  nunuscripta  in  muniment  rooms  are  still  un- 
calendarcd;  those  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  arc  imperfect  in 
places,  and  have  been  little  consulted;  and  a  complete  calendar  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Advocate's  Library  was  only  recently  begun. 

Among  monographs.  Six  Saimis  of  the  Covrmatil  and  Tke  Lift  ef 
Uary  Stuart  Cup  to  1568),  by  D.  Hay  Fleming;  the  Life  of  Knox, 
by  P.  Hume  Brown,  and  John  Knox  ana  Ihe  Rtformation,  by  A  Lang; 
Miss  Shield's  Kinr  over  tlu  Water  and  Martin  Hailc's  James  Francis 
Sluart  (the  old  Chevalier);  Omond's  Lord  Advocates  of  Seotlaiid: 
Willcock's  The  Great  Morqvess  (of  Argyll):  Napier's  Ltves  of 
Uonirose  ond  Dundee:  Clarke  and  Foxcroft  s  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet; 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Robert  Bruce  and  Book  of  Poujfas,  with  all 
Sir  W.  Frascr's  family  histories,  and  Patrick's  Statutes  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  may  on  various  points  prove  serviceable.  For  Scottish 
constitutional  history,  what  there  is  of  it.  Sanfocd  Terry's  Scottish 
Parhamemtt  may  be  recommended.  (A.  L.) 

IV.  SCOTHSB  LtTERATUItE 

"  Scottish  Literature  "  a  taken  here  in  the  (amiUar  lense  of 
the  Teutonic  vernacular  of  Scotland,  not  in  the  mt»e  comprt^ 
hciuive  aenie  of  the  litcrtlutc  of  ScDlland  or  of  writings  by  men 
ol  Scottish  birth,  whether  in  Gaelic  (see  Celt)  or  Latin  or 
Northern  English.  The  diffeience  between  the  two  defnriiions, 
however,  is  of  small  practical  concern.  The  Scottish-Gadic 
literature,  which  is  separately  dealt  with  (see  Celt;  Lileralicrt) 
is,  by  comparison,  of  minor  importance;  and  the  Latin,  thoagh 
it  hu  *  range  and  influence  in  Scotland  to  which- it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  literatures  of  Europe,  is 
(perhaps  ff>r  the  very  reason  of  its  persistency  and  extent)  so 
bound  up  with  the  vernacular  that  it  may  be  conveniently  treated 
irith  that  literature.  It  is  true  that  flown  to  the  15th  century 
there  were  many  Teutonic  Scots  who  had  tliSiculty  in  expressing 
themselves  in  "  Ynglis,"  and  that,  at  a  later  tlale,  the  literary 
vocabulary  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Latin  habit  of  Scottish 
culture;  but  the  difiictilty  was  generally  academic,  arising  from 
a  scholarly  sensitiveness  to  style  in  the  use  of  a  medium  which 
had  no  literary  traditions;  perhaps  also  from  medieval  and 
htimanistic  contempt  of  the  vulgar  tongue;  in  some  cases  from 
the'  ctmnopolitan  circumstance  of  the  Scot  and  the  special 
nature  of  his  appeal  to  the  learned  world.  The  widespread 
oae  of  Latin  was.  however,  seldom  or  never  antagonistic  to 
the  preservati(»  of  national  sentiment.  That  it  was  used  for 
other  than  Bterary  purposes  strengthcaed  that  sentiment  in  a 
way  whtch  mere  scholarly  or  literary  interest  could  not  have 
done.  The  Scottish  (imire  is  rarely  wanting,  eVcn  in  places  where 
scholastic  or  classical  custom  might  have  claimed,  as  in  other 
literatures,  an  exclusive  privilege.  And  to  say  this  implies  no 
disrespect  to  the  quality  of  early  Scottish  Latinity. 

In  a  survey  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Scotland  it  is  advan- 
tageoa  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  two  main  streams  or 
threads  runniog  throughout,  the  one  literary  in  the  higher  sense, 
expressing  itself  in  "  schools  "  of  a  more  artificial  or  academic 
type;  the  other  popular,  also  in  the  better  sense  of  that  term, 
more  native  more  nwted  in  national  tradition,  more  persistent 
and  cimversely  less  bookish  in  fashion.  The  former  is  represented 
by  the  group  known  as  the  Scottish  Chaucerians,  by  the  17th- 
century  Court  poets,  by  the  "  English  "  writings  of  literary 
Edinburgh  of  the  i8th  century:  the  latter  by  the  domestic  and 
"  tiutic  "  muse  from  CkrltHt  Kirk  nt  Iht  Griut  to  the  work  of 
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I  b«  tSth  ccauiy  revival  begun  In  Ratosky.  There  it,  of  ooniie, 
frequent  intetactioa  between  these  two  movements,  but  recog- 
nition oi  their  separate  devdopnent  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  such  conLempoiary  contrasts  as  the  TkriisU  and  Ikt 
Rail  aad  PMis  l»  lAe  Play,  Dtumraond  and  Montgometie, 
Ramsay  and  Hume.  In  <»ir  own  day,  when  the  literary  medium 
of  Scotland  is  ideatical  with  that  of  England,  the  term  Scottish 
literature  has  been  lesemd  for  ceitaia  dialectal  revivals,  more 
or  lot  bookish  in  origin,  and  often  at  artificial  and  as  mrelated 
to  existing  oonditiont  as  the  moot  "  aureate  "  and  Chaucerian 
"  Ynglis  "  of  tbe  >5th  centuiy  was  10  the  poptilar  speech  ol  that 
time. 

This  sketch  is  conctncd  only  with  tbe  general  pirxesa  «f 
Scottish  literature.  An  estimate  of  the  writing  of  individual 
authors  will  be  found  in  separate  articles,  to  which  the  reader  is, 
an  each  case,  rcfcned. 

I.  Early  Pmad  (from  the  beginnings  to  the  earlier  decada 
of  the  isth  century).  The  literary  remains  of  this  period 
written  in  the  vernacular,  which  is  in  its  main  characteristics 
"  Northern  English,"  are  m  tbe  familiar  medieval  kfaids  of 
romance  and  rhymed  chiDnick.  After  the  Wars  of  I  nckpendeace 
a  national  or  Scottish  scntbnent  is  discernible,  bat  it  does  not 
colour  the  literattire  of  thb  age  as  it  does  that  of  later  periods 
when  political  and  social  conditions  had  suffered  seriotM  change. 

The  earliest  extant  verse  has  been  associated  with  Thomas  o( 
Ercildoune  (f.i.),  called  The  Rhymer,  but  the  problem  of  the 
Scat's  share  in  reworking  the  Tristrem  saga  is  in  s«ne  important 
points  untletermincd.  Uncertainly  also  hangs  roinid  the  later 
Huchown  (?.«.),  who  conlinaes  in  the  >4th  century  the  tiadltiont 
of  medieval  romance.  Contemporary  with  (he  work  elf  the  Uttet 
are  a  few  anonymous  fragiaents  such  as  the  verses  on  the  death 
o(  Ah!xan<lcr  II.,  finttiuotcd  by  Wyntoun  in  the  15th  century, 
and  the  snatches  on  the  "  Maydens  of  Englelonde  "  and  "  Long 
becrdys,"  quoted  by  Fabyan.  The  type  of  alliterative  romance 
shown  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Huchown  continued  to  be  popular 
throughout  the  period  (e.{.  Tlie  KnitMy  Tale  tf  Colagns  aiid 
Ccrwaiie),  and  lingered  on  in  the  next  in  Tke  Buke  of  tke  Henhl 
by  Holland  (f.r.),  tbe  anonymous  Rauf  CoUiear  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  i  sth  century,  and  in  ooctsitmal  pieces  o(builes()ue 
by  the"  Chaucerian  "  mokiua. 

Independent  of  this  group  of  aDiteratlve  romanoes  is  the  not 
less  important  body  of  historical  verse  associated  with  the  names 
of  John  Barbour  (f.e.),  Andrew  of  Wyntoim  (f.e,),  and,  in  the 
middle  period,  Harry  the  Minstrel  (f.r.).  Barbour  has  been 
called  the  Father  of  Scottish  Poetry,  apparently  for  ito  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who  has  held  place  in 
popular  esteem.  Though  his  work  shows  some  ol  the  qualities 
of  a  poet,  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  annalistic  verse  <A 
Wyntoun,  he  is  without  Uterary  infiuence.  Later  poKtkal  fcrtour 
has  grouped  him  with  the  author  of  the  Wallace,  and  tieated 
tbe  imequal  pair  as  the  singe's  of  a  militant  patriotism.  That 
association  is  not  only  unjust  to  Barbour's  literary  claims,  but 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  general  terms  of  his  political  appeaL 
The  "  Scottish  prejudice  "  which  Bums  tells  ut  was  "  poured  " 
into  his  veins  f  rtmi  the  Wallace  is  not  obvious  to  tbe  dispastUmate 
reader  of  the  Brus. 

II.  UUJl*  Period  (eatending,  roughly,  throughout  the  isth 
and  16th  centuries).  To  this  praiod  Mongs  the  important  group 
M  Middle  Scots  "  lAakars "  or  poets  who,  in  the  traditiona! 
phrase  of  the  literary  historians,  made  thrfr  age  "  the  Golden 
Age  of  Scottish  Poetry  ";  it  is  in  the  writings  of  this  time 
that  we  find  the  practice  of  the  artificial  literary  dialect  known 
as  Middle  Soots;  but  there  is  also  in  this  period  the  first  dear 
indications  of  other  liteisty  types  ct  great  pn»pective  interest 
in  the  historical  devdopment  of  the  literature  of  Scotland. 

The  prevailing  inlhience  in  the  writers  of  greater  account  is 
Chaucerian.  These  writers,  to  whom  the  name  of  "  The  ScottfSh 
Chaucerians  "  has  been  given,  broke  with  the  manner  of  t4th- 
century  verse,  and  carried  over  from  the  south  mtich  of  the 
verbal  habit  and  not  a  little  of  the  literary  sentiment  of  lb* 
master^wet.  In  both  respects  they  are  always  superior  to 
Lydgale,  Oodeve  and  other  soutbero  coMemporsries;  atid'aot 
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rtrdy  tbey  appwich  CbatKcr  in  sheer  accemi^islnnent.  The 
fint  eiaiaple  of  Ihis  new  style  is  tiie  Kingis  Quair  of  James  I. 
(f  J.)*  *  dream-poem  written  in  Troihu  verse,  and  reminiscent 
of  ciuuccr's  translation  of  \iie  Romafut  of  Ike  Rose.  The 
indebtcdnesi  to  Chaucer,  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  foe 
the  young  poet's  individuality,  is  direct  and  clear.  The  language, 
like  that  of  the  later  Lancelot  of  the  Laik  and  the  Quare  of  Jidousy^ 
represents  no  spoken  dialect.  Whether  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  deliberate  adoption  of  southern  literary  forms  by  the  author, 
which  hb  enthusiasm  for  Chaucer  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
tojoum  in  England  made  inevitable,  or  whether  the  single  text 
which  is  extant  is  a  Scottish  scribe's  rendering  of  a  text  purely 
•outhem  in  character,  is  a  nice  academic  question.  The  balance 
of  evidence,  and  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  which  is  the  traditunal  view.  When  the  linguistic 
forms  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  Scldcn  MS.,  presumably  by  the 
tame  scribe,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  compared,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  reach  a  final  settlement. 
I  The  later  Scots  Chaucerian  type  is  less  directly  derivative 
in  its  treatment  of  allegory  and  in  its  tricks  of  style,  and  less 
southern  in  its  linguistic  forms;  but,  though  it  is  more  original 
and  natural,  it  nevertheless  retains  much  of  the  Chaucerian  hahit. 
The  greater  poets  who  represent  this  type  are  Robert  Henryson, 
William  Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  and.  to  a  large  extent.  Sir  David 
Lyndsay — whose  united  genius  has  given  high  literary  reputation 
to  the  so-called  Golden  Age.  General  opinion  has  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  minor  writers  who  shared  in  this  poetical 
outburst. .  There  is,  of  course,  some  historical  significance  in 
the  drawing  up  of  such  lists  as  we  have  in  Dunbar's  Lament  for 
the  Uakara,  or  in  Douglas's  Police  of  Honour,  or  in  Lyndsay's 
Teslaneitl  of  Ike  Papyngo,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that 
their  critical  importance  has  been  exaggerated.  Several  of  the 
writers  named  belong  to  an  earlier  period;  of  many  of  the  othen 
we  know  little  or  nothing;  and  of  the  best  known,  such  as  Walter 
Kennedy  (f.v.)  and  Quintyn  Schaw,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
they  are  not  as  uniformly  dull  as  any  of  Ocdeve's  southern 
Qintemparartes. 

;  The  greater  portion  of  thb  Middle  Scots  "  Chaucerian  " 
literature  is  courtly  in  character,  in  the  Itteraiy  sense,  that  it 
continues  and  echoes  the  sentiment  and  method  of  the  verse 
of  the  «i«ri  d'amoHT  type;  and  in  the  personal  sense,  that  It  was 
directly  asoociated  with  the  Scottish  court  and  conditioned  by  it. 
All  the  greater  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Henryson, 
were  well  bom  and  connected  with  the  Household,  or  in  high 
office.  Hence  what  is  not  strictly  allegorical  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Romaunl  of  Ike  X«<  or  Chaucer's  exerdaes  in  that  kind,  is 
for  the  most  part  occasional,  dealing  with  courtieis'  sorrow  and 
lun,  with  the  conventional  plaints  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  and 
with  pious  ejaculation.  Even  Henryson,  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  these  poets,  is  in  his  most  original  pieces  strongly 
"  Chauceriaii  "  in  method,  notably  in  his  remarkable  series  of 
FeUes,  and  his  Testament  of  CresseU,  a  continuation  of  the  story 
left  untold  by  Chaucer.'  In  his  Robene  and  Uakyne,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  breaks  away,  and  follows,  if  he  follows  anything, 
the  tradition  of  the  faslourelles.  Dunbar  often,  and  at  times 
deliberately,  recalls  the  older  verse-habit,  even  in  his  vigorous 
shorter  poems;  and  Douglas,  in  his  Police  of  Honour  and  Kint 
Hart,  and  even  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  is  unequivocally 
medievai.  Still  kiter,  amid  the  satire  and  Refonnation  heat  of 
Lyndsay  we  have  the  old  manner  pctsistuig  in  the  Tesloments 
and  in  the  tele  of  Sguyer  Meldrum. 

tbae  tn,  u  might  be  expected,  points  of  contact  between  the 
work  of  the  greater  makers  and  the  mere  native  and  "  popular  " 
material.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  poets  has  lelt 
one  example  of  the  old  manner,  shown  in  the  alliterative  romance- 
poem;  but  the  fact  that  in  each  case  their  purpose  is  strongly 
burlesque  b  significant  of  the  change  in  Ulerary  outlook. 
I  The  noa-Chauocoan  verse  of  this  period  is  represented  by  (a) 
•Ukentivc  loauace-poeim  and  (i)  verse  ef  a  rustic,  domestic 
•ad  "pepwiar"  chuaeter  Of  the  historicai  romance-poem 
there  is  Itltle  or  mMhing  beyond  Henry  the  Miasird's  Wallace 
iw^K'  Tht.sMstaadinc  type  is  eliowa  in  such  piecesas 
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Holland's  (f.e.)  Buke  of  Ike  Bowht,  and  In  the  anonymous  poems 
Colagros  and  Cawane,  The  Avmlyrs  of  Arthur  at  the  Terne  Walkt' 
lyne,  Rauf  CoUiear  and  The  Pittill  of  Susan.  These,  howe«er, 
were  already  outworn  forms,  lingering  on  in  a  period  which  had 
chosen  other  ideals. 

Strong  as  the  Chaucerian  in&uence  was,  it  was  too  artificial  to 
change  the  native  habit  of  Scots  verse;  and  though  it  help* 
to  explain  much  in  the  later  history  of  Scots  literature,  it  oSen 
no  key  to  the  main  process  of  that  literature  in  succeeding 
centuries.  Our  knowledge  of  this  non-Chaucerian  material, 
as  of  the  Chaucerian,  is  chicfiy  derived  from  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Asloan,  Bsnnatyne  (?.«.)  and  MaitUud  (f .•■),  supple- 
mented by  the  reTerences  to  "  fugitive "  and  "  popular " 
literature  in  Dimbar,  Douglas,  Lyndsay  and,  in  espcdal,  die 
prose  Complaynt  of  Scotlande.  Classification  of  this  literature  by 
traditional  subdivision  into  genres  is  difficult,  and,  at  the  best. 
unprofitable.  The  historical  student  will  be  mainly  interested 
in  discovering  anticipations  of  the  later  style  and  purpose  of 
Ramsay,  Fergusson  aiul  Bums,  and  in  finding  therein  early 
evidence  of  what  has  been  too  often  treated  as  the  characteristics 
of  later  Scotticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
reaction  in  the  18th  century  against  literary  and  class  affectation 
— however  editorial  and  bookish  it  was  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  forms — was  in  reality  a  re-expression  of  the  old  themes 
in  the  old  ways,  which  had  never  been  forgotten,  even  when 
Middle  Scots,  Jacobean  and  early  18th-century  verse-fashions 
were  strongesL  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to  point 
out  the  leading  elements  and  to  name  the  leading  example*. 
These  elements  are,  briefly  stated,  (i)  a  strong  partiality  for 
subjects  dealing  with  humble  life,  in  country  and  town,  with  the 
fun  of  taverns  and  village  greens,  with  that  domestic  life  in  the 
rough  which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  earlier  farecs  in  English  and 
French;  (3)  a  whimsical,  elfin  kind  of  wit,  delighting  in  extra* 
vagance  and  topsy-turviness;  (3)  a  franlt  interest  in  the  pleasures 
of  good  company  and  good  drink.  The  reading  of  1 5th-  and  i6tli- 
centuty  vcise  in  the  light  of  these  will  bring  home  the  critical 
error  of  treating  such  poems  as  Bums's  Cottar's  Saturday  Nigkl, 
the  Address  to  Ike  Deil,  and  Scotch  Drink  as  entirely  exprestioas 
of  the  later  poet's  personal  predilection.  Of  the  more  seriouSy  er 
"  ethical  "  or  "  theological "  mood  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  the  modem  estimate  of  Scottish  literature,  there  is  but  little 
evidence  in  the  popular  verse  of  the  middle  period.  Even  in  the 
deliberately  religious  and  moral  work  vf  the  more  academic  poets 
this  seriousness  is  never  more  exclusive  or  oppressive  than  it  Is 
in  any  other  literature  of  the  time.  If  it  becomes  an  obsession  of 
many  of  the  post-Reformation  writers,  it  become*  so  by  the 
forte  majeure  of  special  drcumstooocs  rather  than  in  the  csetdse 
of  an  old-established  habit. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  rustic  style  are  PMis  la  (4* 
Play  and  Ckristis  Kirh  m  the  Qrene,  ascribed  by  some  to  James 
V.  («.».),  Sym  and  his  Brudir,  a  satirical  talc  of  two  palmeist 
The  Wyf  of  Auektirmuckly,  and  the  Womng  of  J  oh  and  Jynmy, 
The  more  imaginative,  elfin  quality,  familiar  in  Dunbar's 
Ballad  ^  Kynd  Killok  and  his  Interlude  of  the  Droickis'  Part 
appears  in  such  pieces  as  Gyre  Carting  (the  mother-witch),  King 
Berdoh,  and  Lichlounis  Dreme.  The  convivial  verse,  at  its  best 
in  Dunbar's  Testament  of  Ur  A  ndreia  Kennedy,  may  be  studied  in 
Quky  seuld  uoekl  AUane  kmurU  ie,  one  of  the  many  etilogies  of 
John  Barl^eom  anticipatory  of  Bums's  well-known  piece. 

In  the  collections  there  are  few  examples  of  the  simple  fabliau, 
the  best  being  the  Tkrie  Priestis  of  Peilis  and  The  Dumb  Wyf, 
or  of  the  social  variety  of  the  same  as  shown  in  Rai^  CoUiear 
and  John  the  Reeve.  For  the  latter  Sir  David  Lyndsay  laBains 
the  chief  exponent.  Of  historical  and  patriotic  vctse  there  are 
few  specimens,  but  some  of  the  lyrics  and  love-songs,  more  or  less 
medieval  in  timbre  and  form,  ore  of  importance.  Of  these,  Tayis 
Bank  and  The  Unrning  Uaiden  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Vernacular  prose  was,  as  might  be  expected,  and  especially  in 
Scotbnd,  bte  in  its  appearance.  The  main  work  continued  to 
be  done  in  Latin,  and  to  better  purpose  by  Hector  Boece  (f  .1.), 
John  Major  (f .t.)  and  George  Buchanan  (f.«.)  than  by  the  earlier 
annalists  Fordon  (f  .t.)  and  Bower  (f  .*.).  It  is  not  till  the  i       ' 
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tt  Ibe  isth  centuiy  that  m  tneosntcr  uy  works  Ktionsly 
uoderukcn  in  the  vulgar:  before  that  time  there  if  nothing 
but  an  occasional  letter  (cf.  that  of  the  earl  of  Mordi  to  Henry 
IV.),  a  few  laws,  and  one  or  two  scraps  in  the  Asloan  and  other 
MSS.,  all  of  the  plainest  and  without  any  effort  towards  style. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  first  works  of  a  more  extensive  and 
iMiberate  character  show  any  consciousness  of  pure  art  as  we 
find  it  in  contemporary  writings  in  England,  though  the  fact  that 
they  are  translations  has  some  prospective  ^ni&cance.  The 
earliest  books  are  Sir  Gilbert  Haye's  Buie  of  tic  Law  of 
Aims,  Bukt  tj  Uu  Order  of  KniglUkwd,  and  Cmanmcnt  of 
Priuca,  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  at  Abbouford.  The  dull 
treatise  of  John  of  Ireland  (}.*.)  lays  claim  to  originality  of  a 
kind.  The  author's  confession  that,  being  "  thrctty  icris  ntirist 
in  Frauncc,  and  in  the  noble  study  of  Paris  in  Latin  toung," 
he  "  knew  nocht  the  gzet  eloqueos  of  Chauceir,"  and  again  that 
h«  had  written  another  work  in  Latin,  "  the  lounge  that  I  knaw 
better,"  is  valuable  testimony  to  the  diflicullies  in  the  way  of 
a  struggling  Scots  prose.  'Other  preliminary  efforts  are  the 
PerlMut  of  Nobiina  in  the  Asloan  MS.;  the  Speclatle  «/  Luf, 
translated  by  G.  Mill  C>492);  and  the  Schorl  ilemoriate  of  iiie 
SfoUis  Coruiklis,  an  account  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  In  the 
early  ■6th  century  the  use  of  the  vernacular  is  extended,  chiefly 
in  the  treatment  of  historical  and  polemical  subjects,  as  in 
Murdoch  Nisbet's  version  of  Purvey  (in  MS.  till  1901),  a  com- 
pioinise  between  northern  and  southern  usagci  Gau's  (tj.v.) 
RitlU  Vay,  translated  from  Chrislicrn  Pedcrsen;  BcUcndcn's 
(f.» )  translation  of  Livy  and  ScoUisk  Hiilory;  the  Complaynt  of 
ScMaaie,  largely  a  mosaic  of  translation  from  the  French; 
Nioian  Winaet's  (qj.)  Traclalcs;  Lesley's  (q.v.)  History  of 
SceUand,  Knox's  {q.v.)  Hiilory;  Buchanan's' (9.0.)  Ctiamacicoti; 
Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  {q.v.)  History;  and  the  tracts  of  Nicol 
Buroe  and  other  exiled  Catholics.  In  these  works,  and  especially 
in  Knox,  the  language  is  strongly  southern.  The  Scriptures, 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  literary  style,  as  on  other 
matters,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ni&bcl's  version,  which  does 
not  apiicar  to  have  widely  circulated,  accepted  in  the  southern 
text.  It  was  not  till  the  publication  of  Bassandyne's  Bible 
in  IS76-IS79  'hat  a  Scottish  version  was  used  officially.  Lynd- 
say  in  the  midst  of  passages  in  Scots  quotes  directly  from  the 
Genevan  verskuk  The  literary  influence  of  the  Bassandyoe 
was  unimportant.  Of  the  prose  books  named  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotlamk  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  aureate  Middle 
Scots,  the  prose  analogue  of  the  verse  of  this  "  Chauccrians." 
This  characteristic  is  by  no  means  strong  in  Scots  prose,  even  at 
this  time:  the  last,  and  most  extravagant,  example  is  the 
KHmcnt  of  Courtis  by  Abacuck  Byssct,  as  late  as  1612. 

So  far  in  our  treatment  of  the  Middle  Period  we  have  taken 
account  of  the  "  Chaucerian  "  and  more  popular  verse  and  of 
the  prose.  There  appear  towards  the  close  of  the  period  certain 
verse-writers,  who,  despite  points  of  difference  with  their  Middle 
Scots  predecessors,  belong  as  much  to  this  period  as  to  the  next, 
Iji  language  they  are  still  Scottish;  if  they  show  any  southern 
affectations,  it  is  (all  echoes  of  the  older  aureate  style  iffl with- 
standing) the  affectation  of  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  English. 
This  poetry,  like  that  of  the  early  half  of  the  period,  is  courtly; 
its  difference*  are  the  differences  between  the  atmosphere  of  the 
i«igns  of  the  first  and  fourth  Jameses  and  that  of  the  sixth. 
When  the  sixth  James  becomes  the  first  of  England,  a  more 
thorough  transformation  is  discernible.  In  the  centre  of  this 
group  is  King  James  (.q.v.)  himself,  poet  and  writer  of  prose; 
but  be  yields  in  literary  competence  to  Alexander  Scott  (f.v.) 
and  Alexander  Montgomerie  iq.v.).  Their  interest  on  the  formal 
tfde  is  retrospective,  but  it  is  possible  to  find  even  in  the  persistent 
reiteration  of  medieval  sentiment  and  methods,  a  fresh  feeling  for 
nature,  and  a  lyrical  quah'ty  of  later  timbre.  With  these  may  be 
■wmed  the  minors,  William  Fowler  (q.v.),  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
iq.f.)  and  John  Holland  (q.v.).  the  last  most  strongly  influenced 
1^  Douglas  and  the  earlier  "  makars." 

III.  "The  third  period  begins  with  the  I7lh  century,  with  the 
union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns,  if  wc  seek  the  aid  of 
political  Ustory  for  our  literary  finger-posts.    Strict  accuracy 


would  place  the  date  «(ehaog«earU«rtIttn  t6oo  ot  1603,  for  iJki« 
is  evidence  in  the  i6th  century,  even  outside  the  legion  oi 
•  diplomatic  and  olhdal  correspondence,  of  the  intermingling  of 
the  north  and  south.  It  is,  however,  when  James  is  established 
on  his  new  throne  that  we  have  the  clearest  signs  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  at  work  and  were  idtimately  to  transform  the 
entire  literary  habit  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  The  recital  of  the 
names  of  the  Anglo-Scots  poets  will  make  this  clear:  Robert  Ker, 
earl  of  Ancram,  best  known  for  his  Sontitl  in  Pmiso  of  a  SolHary 
Life;  Sir  David  Murray  of  Gorthy,  who  wrote  Tkt  tragitatl 
Death  of  Sophonisba;  Sir  Williaro  Alexander  (q.v.),  afterwards 
earl  of  Stirling;  William  Drummond,  laird  id  ilawthornden 
(q.v.);  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  (q.v.);  James  Crahame,  marquess  of 
Montrose;  Patrick  Uannay;  and  the  covenanting  Sir  William 
Mure  of  Rowallan  (q.v.);  a  group  whose  "  courtly  "  style  might 
be  assumed,  had  the  literary  evidence  been  less  ample  than  it  is. 
So,  too,  in  prose.  There  we  have  Drummond  again,  and  that 
Strang  genius  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (q.v.)i  a  crowd  of  polemical 
writers,  mostly  ecclesiastics;  all  the  historians,  including 
Spotswood  and  Calderwood.  There  is  sniaU  room  for  the  old 
vernacular  here;  and  less  when  we  take  into  account  the  still 
active  Latinity,  shown  in  the  publication  by  the  poet  Arthur 
Johnston  (q.v.)  of  the  two  volumes  of  Delitiae  poetarum  Scat^nim 
htiJHS  am  illusirium  (1637),  and  in  the  writings  of  John  Barclay 
(q.v.)  author  of  the  Argenis,  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  (v.s.),  Thomas 
Dempster  (q.v.),  the  historian,  David  Hume  of  Codscroft,  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,'  best  known  for  his  prose  Staggering 
State,  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  author  of  the  Jus  Feudale,  Andrew 
Melville  and  others  represented  in  Johnston's  volumes. 

There  is  Clothing  in  Scots  to  babnce  this  English  and  Latin 
list.  The  play  Philotus,  a  poor  example  in  a  genre  rarely 
attempted  in  the  north,  is  indebted  to  the  south  for  more  than 
its  subject.  The  interesting  philological  tractate  Of  Iht  Ortho- 
graphic and  Ctngruilie  of  the  Briton  Tongue  by  Alexander  Himie 
(not  the  verse  writer,  uj.)  is  in  its  language  a  medley;  and 
William  Lithgow  had  travelled  too  widely  to  retain  his  native 
speech  in  purity,  even  in  his  indifferent  verse.  Scraps  may  be 
unearthed  as  mediocre  as  the  Ansv>er  la  Curat  CaddcTs  Salyre 
upon  the  Whigs,  which  attempts  to  revive  the  mere  vulgarity  of  the 
Scots  "  flyting."  The  only  contributions  which  redeem  these 
hundred  years  and  more  from  the  chargeof  disrespect  to  the  native 
muse  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Scropills  (q.v.).  And  even  here 
individual  merit  must  yield  to  historical  interest.  We  are 
attracted  to  Beltrees  and  his  kinsmen  less  by  their  crafismanship 
than  by  the  fact  that  they  suppUed  the  leaders  of  the  vernacular 
revival  of  the  i8th  century  with  many  subjects  and  vi^se- 
models,  and  that  by  their  treatment  of  these  subjects  and  models, 
based  on  the  practice  of  an  earlier  day,  they  complete  the  evidence 
of  the  continuity  of  the  domestic  popular  type  of  Scots  verse. 

In  the  i8th  century  the  literary  union  of  the  North  and,South 
is  complete.  The  Scot,  whatever  dialectal  habits  marked  bis 
speech,  wrote  the  English  of  Englishmen.  The  story  of  his 
triumphs  belongs  to  the  story  of  English  literature:  to  it  jve 
leave  James  Thomson,  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  James  Boswell 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If  the  work  begun  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
continued  by  Fergusson  and  completed  by  Bums,  were  matter 
for  separate  treatment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  not  only 
that  the  editorial  zeal  which  turned  these  writers  to  the  for> 
gotten  vernacular  and  to  "  popular  "  themes  was  inspired  by  the 
general  conditions  of  reaction  against  the  artificiality  of  the 
century;  but  that  it  was  because  these  poets  were  Scots,  and 
in  Scotland,  that  they  chose  this  line  of  return  to  nature  and 
naturalness,  and  did  honour,  partly  by  protest,  to  the  slighted 
efforts  of  the  "  vulgar  "  muse.  Yet  even  they  did  not  abjure 
the  "  southern  manner,"  and  their  work  in  it  is  matter  of  some 
critical  significance,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  inferiority  in 
spirit  and  craftsmanship. 

Bibliography. — Authorities  dealing  with  Individual  anthorsand 
their  generation  are  named  in  the  bibliographies  appended  to  the 
articles  on  Scottish  writers.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the 
following  general  works  (given  k>  chronological  order)  i  Walton, 
History  of  Enjfisk  ^«<ry  (1774-1781);  D.  Irving,  Seotiih  Writers 
(I<J9),  and  Uulory  of  SeoUsh  Poetry  (1861) ;  H.  Ward.  Tlie  Engfish 
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Poctt  (1S80-I8S1),  fctsim;  H.  Cnik,  Enitlsi  Pnu  Seleelitni 
(t«9J-l896).  ^ouMi;  W.  J.  Couithopc,  Hiuory  of  En^ik  PaOry, 
i.  auid  ii.  (Itl9j-|897);  J.  J.  Jiqaerand,  Literary  Hulary  0/  /M 
B»lfish  PtopU,  i.  and  U.  (1895,19061;  T.  F.  Henderson.  Scollisk 
VlrMctlat  Lileralure  (1898);  G.  Gregory  Smith,  The  Transilion 
Period  (1900),  am)  Specimens  0$  Middle  Scots  C1902);  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  oj  EH^isk  Lileratme  (■901-190});  J.  H.  Millar,  A 
Literary  History  0/  ScoUand  (1903);  n*  QmSridt/s  History  of 
Entfish  Literature,  li.  (1908}.  (a  C.  S.) 

BOOTLAND,  CHUBCH  OP.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Scottish  "  Kiric "  as  a  whole,  dehning  the 
views  on  which  it  was  based  and  the  organization  in  which  they 
look  form.  The  controversies  within  the  Church  of  Scotland 
liave  not  arisen  out  of  matters  of  faith  but  out  of  practical 
questions  of  church  government  and  of  the  relation  of  church 
and  state.  Holding  a  church  theory  to  which  the  rulers  of  the 
country  were  for  a  century  strongly  opposed,  Scotland  became 
the  leading  exponent  of  Presbyterianism  {q.v.) ;  and  this  note  has 
been  the  dominant  one  in  her  religious  history  even  in  recent 
times. 

The  Scottish  Reformation  came  out  of  a  covenant  in  which 
the  barons,  inspired  by  John  Knox,  then  abroad,  bound  them- 
selves in  1 557  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
*•"**      and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    When 
Jjjl™*'    parliament,  on  the  J4lh  of  August  1560,  passed  the 
acts  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  the  mass  in 
Scotland,  it  was  able,  as  Knox  had  been  preparing  for  this 
crisis,  to  sanction  a  new  confession  of  (aiih  for  the  Reformed 
church.    Other  documents  of  the  new  system  were 
Z!kmi      <n''*'''y  forthcoming.    The  First  Book  of  Discipline 
Dtt^paat.  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  proposed  religious  and 
educational  constitution,  and  this  book  speaks  of "  the 
order  of  (Seneva  which  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  our  churches." 
This  order,  afterwards  with  some  modifications  known  as  John 
Knox's  Liturgy,  and  used  in  the  church  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  is  a  complete  directory  of  worship,  with  forms  of  all 
the  services  to  be  held  in  the  church. 

The  type  of  religion  found  in  these  documents  is  that  of 
Geneva,  the  unit  being  the  self-governing  congregation,  and 
the  great  aim  of  the  system  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word. 
The  congregation  elect  the  minister;  in  no  other  way  can  he 
enter  on  his  (unctions;  but  once  elected  and  admitted  he  is 
recognized  as  a  free  organ  of  the  divine  spirit,  not  subject  in 
spiritual  things  to  any  earthly  authority  but  that  of  his  fellow- 
ministers;  the  word  of  God  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
spoken  word  of  God  the  vital  element  of  every  religious  act. 
The  word  of  God  is  to  prevail  in  all  matters,  in  conduct  as  well 
as  doctrine,  and  in  the  affairs  of  government  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  The  terrible  power  of  excommunication  is  claimed 
for  the  church;  but  the  council  of  the  realm  also  is  called  to 
use  the  power  given  them  by  God  to  put  down  all  religion  but 
the  reformed,  and  to  further  the  alms  and  carry  out  the  sentences 
of  the  church.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  saints'  days  and 
church  festivals  were  abolished  as  having  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture; Sunday  alone  remained,  as  the  principal  day  of  preaching. 
In  towns  a  week-day  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  "  exercise  " 
or  public  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  which  all  qualified 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  take  part,  as  if  the  whole 
country  were  a  school  of  the  Bible. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  does  not  set  forth  any  complete 
scheme  of  church  government.  Its  arrangements  ate  in  part 
providonal.  In  addition  to  the  minister,  who  is  its  most  definite 
figure  and  proved  10  be  the  most  permanent,  it  recognizes  the 
superintendent,  the  lay  elder  and  the  reader.  Ten  or  twelve 
superintendents  were  to  be  appointed, "  a  thing  most  expedient 
at  this  time."  They  were  parish  minteters  and  subject  like 
their  brethren  to  church  courts;  their  added  function  was  to 
plant  churches,  and  place  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  where 
required.  This  was  also  the  duty  of  "  commissioners  "  who 
were  superintendents  over  smaller  territories  and  (or  a  shorter 
term.  Whether  the  superinlendcDls  were  meant  to  be  |>er- 
muient  in  the  church  is  not  clear.  The  lay  elder  was  very  much 
what  he  is  siBL    The  reader  was  to  coiiduct  service  when  no 


minister  was  available,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  Common 
Prayer.  When  there  was  preaching,  it  was  accompanied  by 
free  prayer;  the  liturgy  was  not  then  called  for.  Of  church 
courts  the  assembly  is  taken  (or  granted,  having  existed  from 
the  first ;  the  minor  church  courts  are  not  yet  defined,  though 
the  elements  o(  each  o(  them  are  present.  A  noble  scheme  of 
education  was  sketched  for  the  whole  country,  but  neither 
this  nor  the  provision  made  for  ministers'  stipenrls  was  carried 
out,  the  revenues -of  the  old  church,  from  which  the  expenses 
of  both  were  to  be  paid,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  barons. 

The  system  naturally  took  time  to  get  into  working  order. 
The  old  clergy,  bishops,  abbots  and  priests  were  still  on  the 
ground,  and  were  slow  to  take  service  in  the  new  church.  In 
r574  there  were  289  ministers  and  yrs  readers;  in  the  district 
of  the  presbytery  o(  Auchlerarder,  which  now  has  fifteen  parishes, 
there  were  then  four  ministers  and  sixteen  readers.  As  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  slowly  filled,  questions  arose  which  the 
Reformation  had  not  settled,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  old 
system  with  which  the  country  was  familiar  should  creep  in 
again.  Presbytery  was  never  much  in  favour  with  the  crown^ 
this  was  the  case  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Scotland— 
and  when  the  crown,  so  weak  at  the  Reformation,  gained 
strength,  encroachments  were  made  on  the  popular  character 
of  the  kirk;  while  the  barons  also  had  obvious  reasons  for 
not  wishing  the  kirk  to  be  too  strong.  The  first  parliament 
of  the  Regent  Murray  (1*567),  while  confirming  the  establish- 
ment o(  the  Reformed  church  as  the  only  true  church  of  Christ, 
settling  the  Protestant  succession,  and  doing  something  (o  secure 
the  right  o(  stipend  to  ministers,  reintroduced  lay  patronage, 
the  superintendent  being  charged  to  induct  the  patron's  nominee 
— an  iniringcment  o(  the  reformed  system  against  which  the 
church  never  ceased  to  protest.  In  1571  a  kind  of  Episcopacy 
was  set  up  in  the  interest  of  the  nobles,  who  in  order  to  draw 
the  income  of  the  episcopal  sees  had  to  arrange  with  men  possess- 
ing a  legal  title  to  them.  These  "  tulchan  "'  bishops  did  not 
make  the  episcopal  oSice  respected  in  the  country;  but  their 
appointment  was  not  opposed  by  the  church  leaders.  They 
had  no  episcopal  ordination,  nor  did  they  exercise  any  authority 
over  their  brother  ministers.  Knox  was  called  to  preach  the 
sermon  at  the  admission  of  one  of  them,  John  Douglas,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St  Andrews,  and  while  he  denounced  both 
patron  and  presentee  for  the  corrupt  bargain  they  had  made, 
be  did  not  protest  against  the  office  of  bishop  as  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church. 

To  this  declaration,  however,  the  church  soon  came.  Andrew 
Melville  (q.t.)  came  to  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  church  in  place  of  Knox,  who  died  in  1572.  He 
brought  with  him  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Beza,  a  fervent  hatred  of  ecclesikstical  tyranny  and  a  dear 
grasp  of  the  Presbyterian  church  system.  Tht  Scottish  church, 
hitherto  without  a  definite  constitution,  soon  espoused  under 
his  able  leadership  a  logical  and  thorough  Presbyterianism, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disdpline,  adopted 
by  the'^ssembly  in  1577,  and  was  never  afterwards 
set  aside  by  the  church  when  acting  freely.  The  ^J^ 
assembly  of  1575  decided  that  all  ministers  were  oiae^aoo* 
bishops;  that  of  1578  abolished  the  name  of  bishop 
as  denoting  an  office  in  the  church,  and  that  of  1580  in  spite 
of  a  royal  remonstrance  abolished  Episcopacy,  a  decree  to  which 
all  the  bbhops  except  five  submitted.  The  Second  Book  ot 
Discipline  recognizes  four  kinds  of  ofiice  in  the  church,  and 
no  one  can  lawfully  be  placed  in  any  of  them  except  by  being 
called  to  it  by  the  members.  Pastor,  bishop  and  minister  are 
all  titles  of  the  same  office,  that  o(  those  who  preach  the  word 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  each  to  a  particular  congregation. 
The  doctor  is  a  teacher  in  school  or  university;  he  is  an  elder 
and  assists  in  the  work  of  government.  Elders  are  rulers; 
their  (unction  also  is  spiritual,  though  practical  and  disciplinary. 
The  fourth  office  is  that  of  the  deacons,  who  have  to  do  with 

' "  Tulchan,"  a  calf-skin  filled  with  straw,  supposed  to  induce  the 
cow  to  give  milk  (rcciv;  hence  a  term  o(  contempt  lor  one  wfao  is 
Med  a*  a  dummy  (or  the  advantage  of  another. 
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HHftun  o(  pnpertjr  aad  Ue  not  owaibeii  of  •dundi  toatti 
Nfitker  npciintauient  oor  reaikr  now  ippeBn;  sU  the  f  imctiom 
of  bisbops  ud  •aperintauknts  met  voted  in  the  eUknhipi, 
or  church  court*,  ud  it  is  urged  that  the  puts  which  stiU  tenwin 
in  Sootlsnd  of  the  old  system  should  he  desfed  Kway  and  the 
sole  jurisdictbn  of  the  kirk,  as  then  constituted,  recogniied. 
Tbeaaaembly  istobave  theiight  tofixilsowa  time  of  meeting, 
nod  its  itf't'™'  in  nintteis  eeclesitstical  is  not  to  be  subject 
to  any  review.  Kirk-cessions  and  pmabyteries  are  not  named, 
but  the  prindplca  ate  deai^  laid  down  on  which  tltese  institu- 
iims  were  to  test. 

By  committing  beiself  to  this  systeni  the  Church  of  Scotland 
establahed  between  herself  and  tlie  Church  of  England  a  division 
which  became  nun  and  more  apparent  and  was  tlie 
^^^T  cause  of  much  of  her  subsequent  suSerings.  It  is  no 
jir,(^^-  doute  strange  tliat  she  ahonld  have  endured  so  much 
not  for  any  great  Christian  principle,  but  for  a  question 
ofdmrchgovermnent.  On  the  other  hand,  Prcabyterkuusm  stood 
in  Scottish  history  for  freedom,  and  for  the  rights  of  tlie  middle 
and  lower  classes  against  the  aown  and  the  atisloeracy;  and 
it  .ought  not  have  been  held  with  such  tenacity  or  proved  so 
incapable  of  compromise  but  for  the  opposition  and  penecution 
of  the  three  Stuart  kings.  The  histcay  of  the  Scottish  church 
for  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  is  that  of 
a  religious  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  crown. 

For  some  years  after  its  inception  Presbyterianism  carried  all 
before  it.  The  presbyteries  came  quickly  mto  existence;  that 
of  Edinburgh  dates  Irara  1580.  In  that  year  it  was  found  that 
there  were  914  parishes  in  Scotland,  but  not  nearly  all  supplied 
with  ministen;  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  50  presby- 
tetie*  (in  1910  there  are  84)  and  400  ministen.  A  great  part  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  north  and  west,  had  not  yet  been 
reached  bf  the  Reformation.  At  this  time  b^;an  the  kng  scries 
of  stteapts  made  by  James  VI.  in  the  directios  of  curi>nig 
Presbyterian  liberty  and  of  the  resteratioQ  of  Episcopacy.  In 
1584  were  pmed  the  acts  called  the  Black  Acts,  which  made  it 
treason  to  speak  iU  of  the  bishops,  declared  the  king  to  be  supreme 
in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  thus  subverting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  and  made  all  conventions  illegal  except  those 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  bishops  were  to  do  what  had 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  assembly  and  presbyteries,  aad  no 
attack*  were  to  be  nude  at  religious  meetings  on  the  king  or 
coandi.  Other  acts  followed  b^  which  the  episcopate  was 
strengthened,  though  the  act  of  1587  annexing  the  temporalilie* 
of  the  bishops  to  the  crown,  while  fatal  to  the  old  episoopatc, 
made  the  prospects  of  the  new  more  doubtfuL  In  1  j88  a  change 
took  place.  A  Roman  Cathdic  rising  threw  James  into  the 
arms  of  the  kirk;  in  1591  the  acts  of  1584  were  abrogated,  the 
Seooad  Book  of  Oisciidine  legalized  and  Presbytery  established. 
The  church  was  at  the  time  very  powerful,  the  people  generally 
sympathising  with  her  system,  and  her  aaaeiablies  being  attended 
by  many  of  the  nobles  and  the  foremast  men.  Discipline  was 
strict;  the  temper  of  the  church  was  in  accordance  with  the  Old 
rather  than  the  New  Testament. 

Another  sudden  diange  took  place  a  few  yean  later,  James 
falling  out  of  humour  with  the  churdi  on  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  and  angered  by  the  free 
criticism  of  some  of  the  ministers.  His  BaiUuim  Dvrnt,  pub- 
lished in  1599,  shows  a  determination  to  make  the  church 
episcopaL  With  this  end  assemblies,  from  which  Melville  was 
excluded,  and  sdiich  were  otherwise  tampered  with  and  terror- 
ised, were  got  to  agree  that  a  number  of  ministers  should  sit  in 
parliament,  aad  to  surrender  the  assembly's  tight  of  meeting. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Engbnd  in  i6oj  James  entered 
on  a  new  set  of  attempt*  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church  to 
that  of  England.  Melville  was  brought  to  London,  Imprisoned 
sind  sent  abroad;  other  ministen  who  had  acted  oc  spoken  too 
frcdy  were  banished.  The  powen  of  the  bishops  were  increased, 
sod  their  brethren  bttwght  in  various  ways  under  subjection  to 
them,  and  in  1609  two  courts  of  high  commission  were  set  up  by 
the  royal  authority  with  plenary  powen  to  enforce  conformity 
to  the  new  arrangements.    In  tfiio  three  mini*t«n  were  called 


to  Loadort  to  be  ooaseaatea  as  Uihops,  as  it  there  bad  tffl  now 
been  no  bisbop*  in  Scotland;  these  on  their  return  consecnted 
ten  others.  In  i6is  the  act  of  1591  which  estabUabed  Probytery 
was  rescinded,  and  Episcopacy  became  the  legal  church  system 
of  Scotland. 

In  all  this  it  was  the  poaitioa  and  ri^ts  of  the  detgy  that 
were  assailed;  and  James  showed  ti~i~«»  to  the  church  in 
seeking  to  secuve  that  stqxnds  shotdd  bs  paid  and  that 
new  churches  should  be  provided  where  required.  ^!^lSra. 
The  people  had  been  less  interfered  with;  the  change 
of  church  government  involved  no  change  in  the  TWidtift  ot 
wocship.  But  the  articles  passed  by  the  packed  assembly  of 
Perth  in  1618  touched  00  the  reiigioos  habits  and  postures  ol 
the  peeple,  and  in  this  it  soon  appeared  tint  a  crisis  had  been 
reached.  These  faaoiB  artidts  were:  (r)  That  the  communioD 
ahouU  be  received  kneeUng;  (9)  That  it  might  be  administeted 
in  private;  (j)  That  baptism  might  be  in  the  home;  (4)  That 
children  of  eight  should  be  taken  to  the  bishop  for  examinatloit 
and  hi*  blessingi  (5)  That  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter  ami 
Whitsunday  should  be  observed.  These  artides  were  opposed  in 
pr.rliament  and  were  strongly  resented  throughout  the  country. 
When  Charles  became  king  in  i6}j  he  at  once  let  it  be  known 
that  the  Artides  of  Perth  were  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  that  no 
meeting  of  the  assembly  was  to  be  allowed.  During  the  fint 
ycors  of  his  reign  he  was  occupied  in  other  directions;  but  when 
he  came  to  Scotland  in  1633  to  be  crowned,  Laud  came  with  him, 
and  though  like  his  father  he  showed  himself  kind  to  the  dergy 
in  matten  of  stipend,  and  adopted  measures  which  caused  many< 
schools  to  be  built,  he  also  showed  that  In  the  matter  of  wonhip 
the  policy  of  forcing  Scotland  into  uniformity  with  ^Jigl'iyl  was 
to  be  carried  through  with  a  high  hand.  A  book  of  canons  and 
constitutions  of  the  church  which  appeared  in  i6j6,  instead  ol 
being  a  digest  of  acts  of  assembly,  was  English  in  its  ideas, 
dealt  with  matters  of  church  furniture,  exalted  the  bishops  and 
ignored  the  kirk-sesaion  and  dders.  The  liturgy  was  oidned  10 
be  used,  which  had  not  yet  appeared,  bat  which  proved  to  he  » 
version,  with  somewhat  higher  doctriiiei  of  the  Anglican  Commoa 
Pnyer.  The  introduction  of  this  service  book  in  St  Giles'* 
Church,  Edinburgh,  pn  the  lith  of  July  1637,  occasioned  tha 
tumult  of  which  Jenny  Ceddes  will  always  Sgine  as  the  herate. 
The  sentiment  was  echoed  throu^^out  Scotland. 
Petitions  agsmst  the  service  book  and  the  book  of  2n!umt 
canons  pouted  in  from  every  quarter;  the  tables  or 
committee  formed  to  forward  the  petition  rapidly  became  a 
powerful  government  at  the  bead  of  a  national  movement,  the 
action  of  the  crown  was  temporizing,  and  on  the  <8th  of  February 
the  National  Covenant  was  signed  in  the  famous  scene  in  Greyw 
frian  church  and  churchyard.  This  document  consisted  of  three 
parts:  (i)  A  covenant  signed  by  King  James  and  his  household 
in  I  s8o,  to  uphold  Presbyterianism  and  to  defend  the  state  against 
Romanism;  (2)  A  redtal  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charies  in  punuance  of  the  same  objects; 
and  (3)  The  covenant  of  nobles,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses, 
ministen  and  commons  to  continue  in  the  reformed  religion,  to 
defend  it  and  resist  all  contrary  erron  and  corruptions.  Tha 
Covenant  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  revolt  against  le^  authority, 
and  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  ciown  had  for 
many  yean  acted  oppressively  and  illegally  in  its  attempt  to 
coerce  Scotland  into  a  religious  *ystem  alien  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  aubjects  were  entitled  to  free  themtdves  from 
tyranny.  The  crown  was  unable  either  to  check  the  popular 
movement  or  to  come  to  any  compromise  with  it,  and  the  Glasgow 
assembly  of  1638,  the  fint  free  assembly  that  had  met  for  thirty 
yean,  proceeded  to  make  the  church  what  the  Covenant  required. 
A  dean  sweep  was  made  of  the  legishition  of  the  preceding 
period;  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  service  book  and  book  ot 
canons  and  the  court  of  high  commission  were  all  condemned. 
The  bishops  were  tried  not  for  being  bishops  but  on  exsggerated 
charges  of  false  doctrine  and  loose  living;  and  all  were  deposed 
from  the  ministry.  Many  ministen  were  also  deposed  on  the 
charge  of  Arminianism.  It  was  by  an  assembly  that  the  second 
reformation  was  effected;  bat  the  aitembly  contained  the  moM 
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iaSueotial  «(  the  nobOky  «na  gmtiy,  ud  vu  carried  oa  the 
crest  of  a  great  national  movement.  The  Covenant  was  accepted 
hy  pariiiment  in  1639. 

The  ^""-"^'t  decenaiom  is  tlie  culminating  period  of 
Scottbh  Prcsbyterianism,  when,  having  successfully  resisted  the 
cmwn,  it  not  only  was  supreme  in  Scotland  but  exercised  a 
dadsive  influence  over  England.  The  causes  which  brougin 
about  this  state  of  affairs  are  to  be  sought  to  a  large  extent  In 
the  civil  history  of  England.  Presbytery  was  rapidly  growing 
in  that  country,  and  the  English  parliament  sou^it  the  alUance 
of  the  iKembly,  while  the  Independents,  though  in  tb«  event 
Preslqptery  was  as  little  to  their  liking  as  Episcopacy,  joined 
in  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  episcopal  system.  In  its  period  of 
triumph  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  displayed  its  character. 
After  the  injustice  and  persecution  it  lud  suffered  it  could 
scarcely  prove  moderate  or  tolerant;  it  showed  a  vehement 
determination  to  carry  out  the  truth  it  had  vindicated  with 
•ucb  entluisiasm,  to  the  fall  extent  and  wherever  possible. 
The  Covenant,  at  first  a  standard  of  freedom,  was  immediately 
converted  into  a  test  and  made  the  instrument  of  oppression 
ud  penecolion.  All  policy  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Covenant;  the  king  and  every  official  was  to  be  obliged  to  take 
it.  The  mind  of  the  nation  being  so  pieoccnpied  with  the 
Covenant,  it  naturally  followed  that  those  who  carried  their 
fanaticism  farthest  were  ready  to  denounce  and  to  unchurch 
those  who  showed  any  inclination  to  moderation  and  political 
sanity,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  schism  soon  appeared  in  the 
rinks  oi  the  Covenanters. 

In  i<43,  when  the  full  legal.establishment  of  Presbytery  had 
just  been  consummated,  the  assembly,  asked  by  the  English 
nvff-  parliament  to  arrange  a  league  to  be  signed  in  both 
countries  for  the  furtherance  of  reformed  religion, 
agreed,  but  asked  that  the  league  should  be  a  religious 
one.  The  result  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
The  league  did  not  mention  Presbyterianism;  but  the  assembly 
bad  refused  to  bear  of  any  recognition  of  independency;  if 
Rliglon  wen  thoroughly  reformed,  they  con^deied  the  result 
■Bust  be  Presbyterianism  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Westminster  Standards  also,  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  Scottish 
desire  for  a  religious  uniformity,  Scotland  did  not  obtain  by  any 
means  all  it  desired  in  its  diurcb  documents.  The  Scottish 
divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  only  five  in  number, 
while  the  assembly  contained  effective  paities  of  Erastians  and 
Independents.  The  Confession  of  Faith  contains  no  approval 
of  any  system  of  church  government,  and  when  she  adopted  it  in 
1647  the  kirk  gave  up  her  old  confession  in  which  the  principles 
at  least  of  true  church  order  are  laid  down.  In  accepting  in 
164s  the  Westminster  Directory  of  Public  Worship  she  tacitly 
gave  up  her  01111  liturgy  which  had  been  in  use  till  recently,  and 
committed  herself  to  a  bald  and  uninviting  order  of  worship,  in 
which  no  forms  of  prayer  were  allowed  to  be  used.  So  much 
did  Scotland  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  accept  from  England. 
The  metrical  pnJms  also,  which  are  still  sung  in  Scottish  churches, 
were  adopted  at  this  time;  they  are  based  mainly  on  the  version, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of 
Frands  Rouse  (is;9-i<59)>  •  member  of  the  English  House' of 
Commons. 

The  engagement  made  with  Charles,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  1&47,  which  promised  him  support  on  condition 
•f  his  sanctioning  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  pledging 
himself  to  set  up  after  three  years  a  church  according  to  the 
Confesaioa  of  Faith,  was  protested  against  by  the  assembly; 
and  from  this  came  the  famous  "  Act  of  Classes  "  by  which  the 
Covenanters  disqualified  for  public  office  and  even  for  military 
service  all  who  had  been  paru'es  to  the  engagement.  The 
lesdnding  of  this  act  In  1651  led  to  a  serious  breach  in  the  ranks 
el  the  Scottish  dergy.  The  Resolutioners,  or  supporters  of  the 
lesolution  to  lesdnd  that  act,  were  opposed  by  the  Protesters, 
the  rigid  adherents  to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  Covenant. 
He  period  of  the  Commonwealth  was  filled  with  the  strife  between 
these  two  parties,  its  bitterness  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
She  aSKmbly  dissolved  in.  ttsi  by  CroiBwcU's  snldieis  was  not 


allowed  to  meet  again  in  Ul  preMctncate.  The  ftolctUa, 
who  were  in  f  avoui  with  the  oomnum  peaple,  are  chargeable  vitll 
having  brought  into  Scottish  church  life  the  observance  of  fast- 
days,  and  of  the  k>ng  and  exdted  Communion  aeivioes  whkh  were 
kept  up  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  may  still  be  wiUieMei^ 
in  the  Highlands. 

If  the  mfamanagemeiit  of  Scottish  religious  afialit  under  Jamei 
and  Charles  I.  is  a  melandHdy  atoiy,  what  took  pfawe  imdet 
Charles  II.  is  infinitely  sadder.  A  Kdst  of  blondtn 
was  committed  in  the  attempt  to  compd  Scotland  to 
submit  to  the  religion  the  government  prescribed,  and 
the  failure  of  each  measure  was  followed  by  more  in-  •"'• 
human  severities.  Detail  is  impoMil>le  here.  From  the  first 
Charles  showed  himself  determined  to  force  Episcopalianism 
on  Scotland,  and  not  too  acrupukms  in  the  choice  of  methods  for 
securing  his  ends.  The  attempt  was  neatly  aiicccsaful.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  little  cfaange  took  place  in  the  religious 
services.  The  service  book  WK  not  read  nor  kneeling  at  cntn- 
munion  requited,  and  it  made  no  immediate  difference  to  the 
people  that  the  dergy  alioald  be  under  bishops.  The  inferior 
church  courts  still  sat,  though  not  the  assembly.  At  the  Reatonr- 
tlott  it  was  a  question  whether  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  in 
favour  of  Presbytery  or  of  Episcopacy,  But  ibe  matter  was 
handled  in  such  a  way  in  the  west  of  Scotland  that  an  extreme 
Covenanting  spirit  arose,  nourished  on  intolerable  giievances, 
and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  decided  agaimt  the  system  wUch 
had  been  promoted  by  such  means. 

The  Resdsiory  Act  of  iMt  swept  sway  the  legislation  of  th« 
preceding  twenty  years,  and  so  disposed  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity  of  tjie  church.  Episcopacy  was  restored  by  a  letter  from 
the  king  on  the  sth  of  September  iMi,  James  Sharp  (f.s.), 
Fairfout,  James  Hamilton  (1610-1674)  and  Robert  Leigbtoo 
(f  r.)  were  the  new  bishops;  Sharp  and  Leighton  having  to  he 
ordained  as  deacons,  then  as  priests,  before  the  conaecration, 
and  the  party  travelling  to  Scotland  in  state,  though  Ldghten 
left  them  before  crossing  the  border.  An  act  icquiiiBg  ill 
ministers  appointed  during  the  period  when  patnnage  was 
aI>olls|ied  to  get  presentation  from  their  patrons  and  instituUon 
from  their  bishops  was  applied  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  such  a 
way  that  300  ministers  left  their  manses.  Their  places  were 
filled  with  less  competent  men  whom  the  people  did  not  wish  to 
bear,  and  so  conventicles  began  to  be  held.  The  attempts  to 
suppress  these,  the  bardi  measures  taken  against  those  who 
attended  them  or  connived  at  them,  or  refused  to  give  infor- 
mation against  them,  the  military  violence  and  the  judidai 
severities,  the  confiscations,  imprisonments,  tortures,  expatria- 
tions, all  make  up  a  dreadful  narrative.  Indulgences  were  tried, 
and  were  successful  in  bringing  back  about  100  ministen  to 
their  parishes  and  introduriog  a  new  cause  of  division  among 
the  dergy.  On  the  other  band,  the  Covenanting  spirit  rose 
higher  and  higher  among  the  persecuted  tHl  the  aimed  risings 
took  place  and  the  formal  rebellion  of  a  handful  of  desperate 
men  agamst  the  ruler  of  three  kingdoois.  The  stciy  of  Richard 
Cameron  iq.v.)  is  one  of  the  highest  romantic  heroism;  his  name 
was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  Cameroaian  body  ("  first-bora 
of  the  Scottish  sects  "),  which,  as  the  Refocmed  Freslqrtetian 
Church,  kept  up  a  separate  exislence  till  1876,  when  it  united 
with  tjie  Free  Church,  and  in  that  of  the  Caneronian  regiment; 
originally  formed  from  Us  foOawcn  after  his  death  and  distin- 
guhhed  since  in  enrery  part  of  the  woild.  The  prockmation  e< 
toleration  in  i68j  was  intended  maiBly  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
excluded  fidd  preachers. 

When  William  landed  in  En^and  in  1688,  the  scene  changed 
in  Scotland.     The  soldiety  was  withdrawn  from  the  west, 

and  the  people  at  once  showed  their  feelings  by  the    

" nbbUng "  or  ejection  of  the  curates  who  occupied  „tnft!i 
tlie  manses  of  the  ousted  ministera,  in  whkh,  however, 
no  lives  were  loiL  William  would  have  dedded  for  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  as  the  great  body  of  the  vtOa  and  gentry 
adhered  to  it,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  EpisropaKana 
agreed  to  support  him  and  that  they  had  the  people  with  them. 
Neither  of  thneconditians. was  faffiUeiL    On  the  a»d  of  Jn|y 
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ittf  the  Conwattail  wVA  ieduei  tbt  tbxoat  vacant  and 
catted  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it,  decUnd  in  its  Claim  of  Right 
•hat  pnbcjr  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church 
above  minitten  had  been  a  gnat  and  inauf^nable  grievance 
to  Scotland.  Efiect  was  given  to  this;  and  in  April  1690  the 
act  was  passed  on  which  the  eataUislunent  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  rests,  the  Wcatminater  Confession  being  recognized, 
the  laws  in  fnmr  «f  Episcopacy  repealed,  though  the  Rescissory 
Act  Rouined  on  the  statute  bnd:,  and  the  assembly  appointed 
to  meet.  ThaCovcaantsweie  not  mentioned;  at  his  coronation 
William  had  refused  to  be  a  penocutor,  and  he  desired  that 
the  church  shoold  endmce  all  who  were  willing  to  be  in  it.  The 
Revtilution  dnirch  contained  bom  the  first  men  of  different 
views.  Its  first  assembly  in  1690  received  into  the  church  the 
three  lemaining  ministen  of  the  Cometeoians,  though  their 
loUowen  refused  to  come  with  them.  With  regard  to  Episco- 
palian ministen,  by  whom  the  majority  of  parishes  were  served, 
tba«  was  more  difficulty.  The  Presbyterians  were  not  ready 
for  onion  with  thtm,  mid  many  of  them  were  put  out  of  their 
living*;  osteniibly  by  way  of  discipline.  The  Idng  and  his 
tcprescBtatives  at  the  assembly  pressed  hard  for  their  reception, 
and  in  t695  the  "  Act  for  settling  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
Cbotcfa  "  was  passed,  which  provided  for  their  admission  on 
taking  the  oaths  of  sHegiance  and  assurance,  subscribing  the 
Confcaion  of  Faith  and  acknoiriedging  Ptesbyterioa  govem- 
meat.  This  act  fixed  the  forauila  of  subaaiption  to  be  signed 
by  all  miniuen. 

From  tUs  time  fotword  the  dnircfa,  while  jealously  asserting 
her  spiritual  independence,  was  on  the  side  of  the  crown  against 
the  Jacobkes,  and  became  more  and  more  an  orderly  and  useful 
ally  of  th*  state.  In  1697  the  Barrier  Act  was  passed,  which 
{KOvides  that  any  act  which  is  to  be  binding  on  the  church  is 
to  com*  before  the  assembly  as  an  overture  and  to  be  tians- 
mittcd  to  presb}rterles  for  their  approval.  Th*  difficulties 
which  threatened  to  arise  about  the  union  were  skilfully  avoided; 
the  Act  of  Security  provided  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  should  "continue  without  any 
alteialloa  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  ages," 
and  the  first  oath  taken  by  Queen  Anne  at  her  accession  was 
to  preserve  it.  The  Act  of  Toletmtion  of  171s  allowed  Episco- 
palian dissentetB  to  use  the  English  hturgy.  This  had  not 
hitherto  been  done,  and  the  cbim  of  the  Episcopalians  for  tliis 
liberty  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  bitter  controversy.  The  same 
pariiament  itstored  lay  patronage  in  Scotland,  on  act  against 
which  the  church  always  protested  and  wliidi  wa*  the  origin  of 
great  tronbles. 

Prcsbyteiy,  being  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  wfaDe  Episco- 
pacy was  Jacobite,  was  now  in  enjoyment  of  the  royal  favour 
and  was  treated  as  a  firm  ally  of  the  government. 
But  while  the  church  as  a  whole  was  more  peaceful, 
more  courtly,  more  inclined  to  the  friendship  of  the 
world  than  at  any  former  time,  it  contained  two  wcU- 
maiked  parties.  The  Moderate  party,  which  maintained  its 
ascendancy  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  sought  to 
make  the  woridog  of  the  church  in  its  different  parts  as  syste- 
matic sod  regular  as  possible,  to  make  the  assembly  supreme, 
to  enforce  on  presbyteries  trspect  for  its  decisions,  and  to  render 
the  judicial  procedure  of  the  church  as  exact  and  formal  as  that 
of  the  civil  courts.  The  Popular  party,  regarding  the  church 
kss  from  the  side  of  the  government,  Ind  less  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  age,  and  desired  greater 
strictness  In  discipline.  The  main  subject  of  dispute  arose 
at  first  from  the  exercise  of  patronage.  Presbyteries  in  various 
pons  of  the  country  were  still  disposed  to  disregard  the  presenta- 
tions of  lay  patrons,  and  (o  settle  the  men  desired  by  the  people; 
but  legal  decisions  had  shown  that  if  they  acted  in  this  way 
their  nominee,  while  legally  mfaiister  of  the  pariiii,  could  not 
claim  the  stipend.  To  the  risk  of  such  sacrifices  the  church,  led 
by  the  Moderate  party,  refused  to  expose  hereelf.  By  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  Dr  William  Robertson  (i7>i-<7<)3). 
which  led  to  the  second  secession,  the  assembly  compelled 
presbyteries  to  five  effect  to  presentations,  and  in  a  long  aeries 


of  disputed  setllemenU  the  "caU,"  thdu^  atiB'  heU  essential 
to  a  settlement,  was  less  and  less  regarded,  until  it  was  declared 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  church  courts  were  bound 
to  induct  any  qualified  presentee.  The  substitution  of  the  word 
"  concurrence  "  for  "  call "  about  1764  indicates  the  subsidiaiy 
and  amamental  light  in  which  the  assent  of  the  parishioners 
was  now  to  be  regarded.  The  church  could  have  given  more 
weight  to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  she  professed  to  regard 
patronage  as  a  grievance,  and  the  onntnl  instructions  of  the 
assembly  to  the  conunission  (the  oommittee  representing  the 
assembly  t31  its  next  meeting)  enjoined  that  body  to.  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  arise  for  getting 
rid  of  the  grievance  of  patronage,  an  injunction  which  was 
not  discontinued  till  1784.  It  is  not  lik^y  that  any  change 
in  the  law  could  have  bees  obtained  at  this  period,  and  dis- 
regard  of  the  law  might  have  led  to  an  exhausting  struggle  with 
the  state,  as  was  actually  the  case  at  a  later  period.  Still  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  give  mote  weight  than  she 
did  to  the  feelings  of  the  people;  and  her  working  of  the  patron- 
age system  drove  large  numbas  from  the  Establishment.  A 
melancholy  catalogue  of  forced  settlements  marks  the  annals 
of  the  church  from  1749  to  1780,  and  wherever  an  impopulsr 
presentee  was  settled  the  people  quietly  left  the  Establishment 
and  erected  a  meeting-hcNise.  In  1763  there  was  a  a^^fj^^ 
great  debate  in  the  assembly  on  the  ptxigress  of  schism,  ^baMt 
in  nrhich  the  Popular  |>atty  laid  the  whole  blame  at 
the  door  of  the  Moderates,  while  the  Moderates  rejoined  that 
patronage  and  Moderstism  had  made  the  church  the  dignified 
and  powerfid  institution  she  hod  come  to  be;  In  1764  the 
number  of  meeting-houses  was  no,  and  in  1773  it  hod  risen  to 
190.  Nor  was  a  conciliatory  attitude  taken  up  towards  the 
secedets.  The  ministers  of  the  ReSef  desired  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  but  were  not  suffered  to  do  so. 
Those  ministen  who  resigned  their  parishes  to  accept  calls  to 
Relief  congregations,  in  places  where  forced  settlements  had 
token  place,  and  who  might  have  been  and  claimed  to  be  recog- 
nised as  still  ministen  of  the  chntdi,  were  deposed  and  forbidden 
to  look  for  any  ministerial  commimian  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Moderate  ascendancy, 
or  of  Principal  Robertson's  administration,  on  this  vital  subject. 
It  had  the  merit  of  success  in  so  far  as  it  completely  established 
itself  in  the  church.  The  presbyteries  ceased  to  disregard 
presentations,  and  lay  patronage  came  to  be  regarded  oa  part 
of  the  order  of  things.  But  the  growth  of  dlwent  steadily 
continued  and  exdtcd  ahinn  from  time  to  lime;  and  it  may 
b«  questioned  whether  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  purchased 
at  too  high  a  price.  The  Moderate  period  is  justly  regarded  as 
In  some  respects  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Her  clergy  included  many  distinguished  Scotsmen,  among  them 
Thomas  Reid,  George  Campbell,  Adam  Ferguson,  John  Home, 
Hugh  Blair,  William  Robertson  and  John  Ersldnc.  The  laboun 
of  (hese  men  were  net  mainly  in  theology;  in  refapoa  the  age 
was  one  not  of  advance  but. of  rest;  they  gained  for  the  church 
a  great  and  widespread  respect  and  influence. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  Moderate  policy  was  the  con. 
solidalion  of  discipline.  It  is  fiequenlly  asserted  that  discipUne 
was  lax  at  this  period  and  that  ministen  of  scandahms  lives 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  charges.  It  caanot,  however, 
be  shown  that  the  leaden  of  the  diurch  at  this  time  sought 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 
That  some  offenden  were  acquitted  on  technical  grounds  is 
true;  it  was  insisted  that  in  dealing  with  the  character  and 
status  of  their  memben  the  church  courts  shotdd  proceed  in 
as  formal  and  punctHiotis  a  manner  as  civil  tribunals,  and  riwuld 
recognise  the  same  btws  of  evidence;  in  fact,  that  the  same 
securities  should  exist  in  the  cbipth  as  In  the  state  for  individual 
rights  and  liberties. 

The  religious  stale  of  the  RIgMands,  to  whidi  at  the  period 
of  the  Union  the  Reformation  had  only  very  partially  pene- 
trated, occupied  the  attention  of  the  church  during  the  whole 
of  the  iSth  century.  In  i7>5  the  gift  called  the  "  loyiu  bounty  " 
was  fint  granted — a  subsidy  amounting  at   first  to  j(iaoo 
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per  ummn,  bcreased  In '  George  IV.'s  rdga  to  £3000^  >nd 
continued  to  the  present  day;  itt  origuul  object  mt  to 
ffcMtai  **^  ^'  reduiution  of  the  Highland*  from  Roman 
toaSr"  Catlx>lidsm  by  meant  of  catechiits  and  teacben. 
«»■'  The  Society  (or  Propagating  Cfaiiitian  Knowledge, 
"'»*'"*'■  incorporated  in  1709,  irith  a  view  partly  to  the 
wants  of  the  Highlands,  worked  in  concert  with  the  C3inrch  of 
Scotland,  setting  tip  schools  jn  remote  and  destitute  localities, 
while  the  church  promoted  vatioaa  schemes  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  In  Gaelic  and  the  encouragement  of  Gaelic 
students.  In  these  labours  as  well  ai  In  other  directions  the 
chnrch  was  sadly  hampered  by  poverty.  The  need  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  parishes  was  nrgntly  felt,  and,  tliongh  chapels 
began  to  be  built  about  1796,  they  were  provided  only  in  wealthy 
places  by  local  voluntary  liberality;  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  poor  outlying  districts  no  one  as  yet  looked  to  any 
agency  but  the  slate.  In  every  part  of  the  country  many  of 
the  ministers  were  miserably  poor,  there  were  many  stipends, 
even  of  important  parishes,  not  exceeding  £40  a  year;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  debates  in  the  assembly  and  appeals 
to  the  government  that  an  act  was  obtained  in  1810  which  made 
np  the  poorer  livings  to  £150  a  year  by  a  giant  from  the  public 
exchequer.  The  churches  and  manses  were  frequently  of  the 
most  miserable  dieacription,  if  not  falling  to  decay. 

With  the  close  of  the  i8tb  century  a  great  change  passed 
over  the  qiirit  of  the  church.  The  new  activity  which  sprang 
_^  up  everywhere  after  the  French  Revolution  produced 

^uttmt.  ^  Scotland  a  revival  of  EvangeUcalism  which  has 
Dot  yet  spent  its  force.  Moderatism  had  cultivated 
the  ministers  too  fast  for  the  people,  and  the  church  had  become 
to  a  large  extent  more  of  a  di^iified  ruler  than  a  spiritual  mother. 
About  this  time  the  brathcn  Robert  and  James  Haldane  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  promoting  Evangelical  Christianity, 
James  making  missionary  journeys  throughout  Scotland  and 
founding  Sunday  schools;  and  in  1798  the  eccentric  preacher 
Rowland  IfiU  visited  Scotland  at  their  request.  In  the  journals 
of  these  evangelists  dark  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  country,  though  their  censorious  tone  detracts  greatly 
from  their  value;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Haldanes  brought  about  or  coincided  with  a  quickening  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  Scotland.  The  assembly' of  1799  passed  an 
act  forbidding  the  admission  to  the  pulpits  of  laymen  or  of 
ministen  of  other  churches,  and  issued  a  manifesto  on  Sunday 
schools.  These  acts  helped  greatly  to  discredit  the  Moderate 
party,  of  whose  spirit  they  were  the  outcome;  and  that  party 
iorther  injured  their  standing  in  the  country  by  attacking  Leslie, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Leslie,  on  frivolous  grounds— a  phrase  he 
had  used  about  Hume's  view  of  causation — when  he  applied  for 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  dispute,  which 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  country,  the  popular  party  success- 
fully defended  Leslie,  and  thus  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  (ommunity.  In  1810  the  Ckrisluin 
imlmrfar  began  to  appear  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  a  churchman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  noble  character. 
It  was  an  ably  written  review,  in  which  the  theology  of  the 
Haldanes  asserted  itself  In  a  somewhat  dogmatic  and  confident 
tone  against  all  unsoundness  and  Moderatismt  clearly  proclaiming 
that  the  foimer  things  had  passed  away.  The  question  of 
ploialities  began  to  be  agitated  in  1813,  and  gave  rise  10  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  (f.v.)  took  a  noubic 
part,  and  which  teminaled  in  the  regulation  that  a  univeraily 
chair  or  prindpalship  should  not  be  held  along  with  a  parish 
which  was  not  ckse  to  the  university  seat. 

The  growth  of  Evangelical  sentiment  in  the  church,,  along 
irith  the  example  of  the  great  missionary  societies  founded 
in  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  led  to  the  institution  of  the  various  missionary 
schemes  still  carried  on,  and  their  history  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  educatun  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the  planting  of  schools 
In  destitute  Highland  districts,  came  into  existence  in  1824. 
The  foreign  mission  committee  wasionned  in  183  s>  *t  the  iottaoce 


of  Dr  John  In^  Uj^i-iSn),  t  Uaia  Of  tbi  ModaiaU  putf, 

and  Dr  Alexander  DuS  (f .«.)  went  to  India  in  18S9  ti  the  lint 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  church  rrteniioB 
committee  was  first  appointed  in  i8>8,  and  in  1834  it  was  made 
permanent.  The  colonial  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  1856  and 
the  Jewish  mission  in  1S38,  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne  (i8t3-> 
1843)  and  Andrew  Alexander  Bonar  (1810-1891)  setting  out  in 
the  following  year  as  a  deputation  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Turkey  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Of  these  srhemm  that  ot  church  extensioa  ha*  moat 
historical  importance.  It  «a*  originally  formed  u>  coHect  ia*. 
formation  regarding  the  spiritual  wanu  «l  the  country,  and  to 
apply  to  the  government  to  build  the  chuidies  found  to  be 
necessary.  As  the  fx>pulation  of  Scotland  had  doubled  since 
the  Reformation,  tad  itt  distrfinitiOB  had  been  completely  alleied 
in  many  counties,  while  the  number  of  parish  cfaurchea  remained 
unchanged,  and  meeting-housea  had  only  been  erected  where 
serrriing  congicgationt  required  them,  the  need  for  new  churches 
was  very  great.  The  application  to  government  for  aid,  bow- 
ever,  proved  the  occasion  of  a  "  Voluntary  controversy,"  which 
raged  with  great  fierceness  lor  many  years  and  has  new  com- 
pletely  subsided.  The  union  of  the  Burgher  and  the  Anti- 
burgher  bodies  in  1820  in  the  United  Secession — both  having 
previously  come  to  hold  Vohmtaty  ptjad^et — added  to  the 
influence  of  these  principles  in  the  country,  while  the  political 
excitement  of  the  period  disposed  men's  minds  to  todi  dis- 
cussions. The  government  buQt  forty-two  churches  in  the 
Highlands,  providing  them  with  a  slender  endowment;  and 
these  are  still  known  as  padiamentarydnirches.  Under  Tbomaa 
Chalmers,  however,  the  cfawch  extension  committee  struck  oat 
a  new  line  of  action.  That  great  phiUnthropiat  bad  come  to 
see  that  the  church  could  on^  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
effectively  by  greatly  iacreasing  the  number  of  her  placea  of 
worship  and  abolishing  or  minimizing  seat-rents  in  the  poorer 
districts.  In  his  powerful  defence  of  establishments  against  tbo 
voluntaries  in  both  Scotland  and  England,  in  which  hi*  ablest 
assistant*  were  those  who  afterward*  became,  ah»g  with  hiro, 
the  leadect  of  the  Fne  Church,  he  pleaded  that  an  establiibed 
church  to  be  efieetive  must  divide  the  coontry  urtitorially  into 
a  large  number  of  smaU  pariihes,  so  that  every  comer  of  the  land 
and  every  person,  of  whatever  dass.  shall  actually  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  parochial  machinery.  This  "  territorial  prindple  " 
the  church  has  steadily  kept  in  view  ever  since.  With  the  view 
of  realizing  this  idea  he  appealed  to  the  chnrch  to  provide  funds 
to  buOd  a  hrge  number  of  new  churches,  and  personally  carried 
his  appeal  throughout  the  country.  By  1835  be  bad  collected 
£t$.6i6  and  reported  the  buildoig  of  sixly-two  churches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  EstaUishment.  The  keenness  of  the  conflict 
as  it  approached  the  crisis  of  1843  checked  the  liberality  of  the 
people  (or  this  object,  but  by  1841  £305,747  bad  been  collected 
and  232  churches  built. 

The  zealous  orthodoxy  of  the  church  found  at  this  period 
several  occasions  to  assert  itself.  John  M'Leod  Campbell  (7.*.), 
minister  o(  Row,  was  deposed  by  the  assembly  of  1830  for 
teaching  that  assurance  is  of  the  caseoce  of  iailh  and  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men.  He  ha*  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
profoundcsl  Scottisfa  theologians  of  the  19th  century,  although 
his  deposition  was  never  removed.  The  same  assembly  con- 
demned the  doctrine-  put  forth  by  Edward  Irving,  that  Christ 
took  upon  Him  the  sinful  nature  of  man  and  was  not  impeccable, 
and  Irving  was  deposed  five  years  later  by  the  presbytery  of 
Annan,  when  the  outburst  of  supposed  miraculou*  gift*  in  his 
church  in  London  had  rendered  hiro  still  more  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  censures  of  the  period.  In  1841  Thomas  Wright  of  Bonh- 
wick  (1785-1855)  was  deposed  for  a  series  of  heretical  opinions, 
which  he  denied  that  he  held,  but  which  were  said  to  be  contained 
in  a  scries  of  devotional  works  of  a  somewhat  mystical  order 
which  ht:  had  published. 

The  iiifhience  of  dissent  also  acted  along  with  the  rapidly 
rising  religious  fervour  of  the  age  in  quickening  in  the  church 
that  sense  of  a  divine  mission,  and  of  the  right  and  power  to 
cany  out  that  mission  without  obttructian  from  aiqr  worldly 
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wUboiiQr,  «rhicfc  bdonci  to  the  tamthtl  oeridoimitat  <A 
the  Chriillen  chimh.  An  agiuUoo  asauat  patronace,  the 
■odent  lOM  o{  evil,  and  the  focaation  oi  an  anti- 
patiooaae  lodcty,  helped  in  the  nme  diieetioii. 
The  Ten  Yean'  ConSict,  which  began  in  .iSjj  with 
the  paadng  by  the  anembly  o(  the  Veto  and  tlie  Chapel  Acts, 
b  treated  in  the  articles  Free  Chuech  or  Scotlamd,  and  it  is 
not  neceaary  to  dwell  futber  in  this  place  on  the  conseqaenccs 
of  those  acts.  The  assembly  of  1843,  from  which  the  exodus 
.took  place,  proceeded  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  church  during  the 
preceding  nine  years.  The  Veto  was  not  repealed  but  ignored, 
as  having  never  baid  the  force  of  law;  the  Stratbbo{^  ministen 
were  recognized  as  if  no  sentence  of  depo^tion  had  gone  forth 
against  them.  The  protest  which  the  moderator  had  read  before 
loving  the  assembly  had  been  left  on  the  table;  and  an  act  of 
separation  and  deed  of  demission  were  received  from  the  ministers 
of  the  newly  formed  Free  Church,  who  were  now  declared  to 
have  severed  their  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
assembly  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  which,  while  declining  to  "  admit  that  the  course  taken  hy 
the  aecedeis  was  justified  by  irresistible  necessity,"  they  coun- 
selled peace  and  goodwill  towards  them,  and  called  for  the  loyal 
support  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  church. 

Two  acts  at  ooce  paued  through  the  legislature  in  answer  to 
ihe  dairas  put  forward  by  the  church.  Tlie  Scottish  Benefices 
Act  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  1843,  gave  the  people  power  to  state 
objections  personal  to  A  presentee,  and  bearing  on  his  fitness 
ibr  the  particular  charge  to  which  he  was  presented,  and  also 
•Qtboiized  the  presbytery  in  dealing  with  the  objections  to  look 
to  the  number  and  character  of  the  objectors.  Sir  James 
Graham's  Act,  1844,  provided  for  the  erection  of  new  parishes, 
and  thus  created  the  legal  basis  for  a  scheme  under  which  chapd 
ministen  might  become  memben  of  church  courts. 

The  Disruption  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  sadly  maimed 
conditioD.  Of  isoj  ministen  4SI  left  her,  and  among  these 
were  many  of  her  foremost  men.  A  third  of  her 
membership  is  computed  to  have  gone  with  them. 
In  Edinburgh  many  of  her  churches  were  nearly 
empty.  The  Caelic-speaking  population  of  the 
northern  counties  completely  deserted  her.  All  her 
missionaries  left  her  but  one.  She  had  no  gale  of  papular 
enthusiasm  to  carry  her  forward,  representing  as  she  did  not 
a  newly  arisen  principle  but  the  opposition  to  a  principle 
which  she  maintained  to  be  dangerous  and  exaggerated.  For 
many  yean  she  had  much  obloquy  to  endure.  But  she  at  once 
let  herself  to  the  task  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  recruiting 
the  miaiionaiy  staff.  A  lay  association  was  fbrmcd,  which  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  missionary  schemes,  so  that  their 
income  was  not  allowed  seriously  to  decline.  The  good  works 
of  the  church,  indeed,  were  in  a  few  yean  not  only  continued  but 
extended.  All  hope  being  lost  that  parliament  would  endow  the 
new  churches  built  by  the  church  extension  scheme  of  Dr 
Cbalmen,  it  was  felt  that  this  also  must  be  the  work  of  voluntary 
liberality.  Under  Dr  James  Robertson,  professor  of  church 
history  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  leading  champion*  of  the 
Moderate  policy  in  the  Ten  Yean'  Conflict,  the  extension  Kheme 
was  transformed  into  the  endowment  scheme,  and  the  church 
accepted  it  as  her  duty  and  her  task  to  provide  the  machinery 
of  new  parishes  where  they  were  required.'  By  1854,  30  new 
parishes  had  hem  added  at  a  cost  of  j£  130,000,  and  from  this 
time  forward  the  work  of  endowment  proceeded  still  more  rapidly. 
In  1843  the  number  of  parishes  had  been  934;  in  1909  it  was 
1437.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  parishes  were  enabled  to 
remove  the  care  of  the  poor  from  the  minister  and  the  kirk- 
lession,  in  whom  it  was  formeriy  vested,  and  to  appoint  a 
parochial  board  with  power  to  assess  the  ratepayers.    The 

'*  Those  branehes  of  the  church  extennoa  acheme  which  dealt  with 
churth  building,  and  with  the  opening  of  new  roiMions  to  meet  the 
wants  of  increasing  populations,  wcretakenupbya  new  depaitment , 
called  the  Home  MiMion  scheme.  The  home  mission  as  the  pioneer 
la  opening  up  new  fields  of  labour,  and  the  endowment  scheme  wTitch 
fsnJees  permanent  the  irKnous  cencies  tliat  the  roisston  has  founded, 
•n  both  tiaceaUe  to  Dr  Chaloecs. 
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Education  Act  tt  1871  severed  the  andent  tie  coonectiog  clnnth 
and  school  together,  and  created  a  school  booid  having  chaige 
of  the  education  of  each  parish.  At  that  date  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  300  schools,  mostly  in  the  Highlands.  The  church 
continued  till  lately  to  cany  on  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teadien  in  Edinburgh,  OUagow  and  Aberdeen;  but  these, 
along  with  the  nomal  scfaoolsof  the  United  Free  Church,  were 
recently  made  ewer  to  the  state. 

In  1874  patmnage  was  abolished.  The  working  of  Lord 
Aberdeen^  Act  had  givea  rise  to  many  unedifying  scenes  and 
to  lengthy  (tmggle*  ovcr'dispnted  settlements,  and  it 
was  early  felt  that  some  change  at  least  was  necessary  fa  ^***|^ 
the  law.  The  agitation  on  the  lubject  went  on  in  the  ^f^u^*, 
asaembly  from  1857  to  1869,  when  the  anembly  by  a 
huge  majority  condemned  patronage  as  restored  by  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  resolved  to  petition  parhoment  for  its  removal. 
The  request  was  gtBnted,«nd  the  tight  of  decting  pariah  ministen 
waa  conierted  by  the  Potnnage  Act  1874  on  the  congregatioa; 
thu*  «  grievaitoe  of  old  standing,  from  which  all  the  ecde^itical 
troubles  of  a  century  and  s  half  had  sprung,  was  removed  and 
the  ckuidi  placed  on  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis.  This  act, 
mmWned  with  varioos  efforts  made  within  the  church  for  her 
impravement,  secured  for  the  Scottish  Esublisfament  a  large 
measure  of  popular  favour,  and  in  the  laat  half  of  the  igth 
century  she  grew  rapidly  both  in  numben  and  in 
influence.  Tliis  revival  was  largely  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  improvement  of  her  worship  which  began  ^ 
with  the  effoitsofDr  Robert  Lee  (1804-1868),  minister  »"»*•• 
of  Old  Greyfriais,  Edinburgh,  and  professor  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  Edinburgh  tuivenity.  By  introducing  into  Uk  church  a 
printed  book  of  prayen  and  also  an  organ,  Dr  Lee  stirred  up 
vehement  controversies  in  the  church  courts,  wiiich  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  Uberty  of  congregations  to  improve  their 
worship.  The  Church  Service  Sodety,  having  for  iu  object  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modem  liturgies,  with  a  view  to  the  prepaia* 
tion  of  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship,  was  foimded  in  1865; 
it  has  published  eight  editions  of  iu  "  Book  of  Common  Order," 
which,  though  at  first  regarded  with  suapidon,  has  been  largdy 
used  by  the  dergy.  Church  music  baa  been  cultivated  and 
improved  in  a  marked  degree;  and  hymns  have  been  introduced 
to  supplement  the  psalms  and  panphnses;  in  1898  a  committe* 
appointed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  th* 
United  Fresbyteiian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Irdand  issued  The  Cktinh  Hymnary,  which  is  authorised  for  ust 
in  all-these  churches  ahke.  ■  Architecture  has  restored  many  of 
the  htrger  churches  from  their  disfigurement  by  partition  walls 
and  gidleries— though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
way— and  haa  erected  new  churches  of  a  style  favourable  to 
devotion.  The  cathedral  churches  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Brechin  and  Dunblane,  the  abbey  church  of  Paisley  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St  Andrews,  have  been  restored; 
and  the  abbey  of  lona,  handed  over  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  is  now  once  more  fitted  up  for  worship. 

The  fervour  of  the  church  found  a  channel  in  the  operations 
of  a  "  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Woik,"  appointed  ia 
1869  with  the  aini  of  exetcising  some  supervision  of  ctmmu- 
the  work  of  the  church  throughout  the  country,  ,„„ 
stimulating  evangelistic  eflorts  and  organizing  the  auna— 
laboun  of  lay  agents.  This  committee  publishes  a  ^^J^J^ 
magazine  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  which  has  a  circulation 
of  over  100,000,  and  has  organised  young  men's  gilds  in  connexioa 
with  congregations  and  revived  the  andent  ofder  of  deaconesseik 
It  was  to  rdnforce  this  element  of  the  church's  activity,  as  wel 
as  to  strengthen  her  generally,  that  James  Baird  (i8o*-i876) 
in  t873  made  the  munificent  gift  of  £500,000.  This  fund  is 
administered  by  a  trust  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  the  revenue  is  used  mafaUy  in  aid  of  church  building 
and  endowment  throughout  the  country. 

The  church  has  greatly  increased  of  late  yean  In  width  of  view 
and  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  sheltcn  various  tendencies  of 
thought.  A  volume  of  Sctkh  Strimms,  pubh'shed  in  1880  by 
ministen  holding  liberal  views,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
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church  wotiM  not  vflKngly  be  led  into  prosecutions  for  heresy. 
A(ter  this,  however,  there  was  a  revival  on  the  part  of  some  of 

the  clergy  of  High  Church  and  orthodox  sentiment. 
•tbmy.  "^^^  Scottish  Church  Society  was  founded  in  1892  with 

Dr  John  Macleod  of  Govan  as  president,  "  to  defend 
and  advance  catholic  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  ancient  creeds 
and  embodied  in  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  In 
1897,  however,  Alexander  Robinson  of  Kilmun  was  deposed  by 
the  presbytezy  of  Dunoon^acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Assembly 

XQ  account  of  th«  views  oontained  in  bis  book  The  Saviour  in  ike 
^ewer  Ligkit  in  which  the  results  of  modem  critictsm  <A  the 
Gospels  were  set  forth  with  some  ability.  The  National  Church 
Union,  of  which  Professor  A.  Mcnzies  was  president,  was  formed 
after  this  event  by  ministers  and  dders  who  feared  that  the  cause 
of  free  theological  inquiry  was  in  peril  in  the  church.  This  body 
at  once  raised  the  question  of  the  relaxation  of  subscription, 
which  was  in  a  few  years  seriously  taken  up  by  the  church,  and 
the  National  Church  Union,  feeling  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  growth  of  liberal  opinion  in  the  church  its  object  had  been 
attained,  discontinued  its  operations.  The  Scottish  Church 
Society  stUl  carries  oa  its  work. 

The  question  of  subscription  has  been  more  or  less  before  the 
diurch  for  many  years^  liic  formula  adopted  by  the  assemUy  of 
17x1  had  still  to  be  signed  by  ministers,  and  was  felt  to  be  much 
too  strict.  After  debates  extending  over  many  years,  the 
assembly  of  xSSg  fell  back  on  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliuaent 
1693,  passed  to  enable  the  Episcopalian  clergy  to  join  the  estab- 
lishment, in  which  the  candidate  declared  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith,  owned  the  doctrine  therein 
contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  and  promiaed  faithfully  to 
adhere  to  it.  Hiis  was  accompanied  by  a  Declaratory  Act  in 
which  the  church  expressed  its  desire  to  enlarge  rather  than 
curtail  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed.  Ten  years  later  the  assembly 
was  again  debating  the  question  of  subscription.  A  committee 
appointed  in  1899  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  church  in 
the  matter  reported  that  the  power  of  the  church  was  merely 
administrative — it  was  in  her  power  as  cases  arose  to  prosecute 
or  to  refrain  from  prosecuting,  but  that  she  had  no  power  to 
modify  the  confession  in  any  way.  Here  the  matter  might  have 
remained,  but  that  the  approach  to  parMament  of  the  United 
and  the  Free  Churches  after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1904  (see  Free  Church  and  United  Free  Church)  offered 
an  opportunity  for  asking  parliament  to  remove  a  grievance 
the  diurch  herself  had  no  power  to  deal  with.  The  Scottish 
Churches  Bill  of  1905  afforded  relief  to  all  the  Fresbjrterian 
churches.  It  did  not  do  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  asked, 
viz.  allow  the  words  of  the  act  of  1690  to  be  used  as  the  formula; 
but  it  removed  that  of  1693  and  left  it  to  the  church  to  frame 
a  new  formula  for  her  ministers  and  professors,  an  undertaking 
to  which  she  is  seriously  addressing  herself. 

The  agitation  for  disestablishment  sprang  up  aire^  after 
the  passing  of  the  Church  Patronage  Act  (Scotland);  each 
assembly  of  the  Free  Church  passed  a  resolution  in 
a^^^L^  favour  of  it,  and  tlie  United  Free  Church  continued 
mbmtA  ^^^  testimony.  In  1890  Mr  Gladstone  declared  for 
disestablishment,  and  under  his  government  of  189a  a 
Disestablishment  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commonli 
by  Sir  Charles  Cameron^  in  two  successive  sessions,  1893-1894. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  government  in  1895,  the  chiirch 
was  for  ten  years  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  nor  had  the  attack 
been  renewed  up  to  191  x.  A  counter-movement  was  rcpre&cQted 
by  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament  in  x886  in  order  to  dedare 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
that  the  way  naigbt  be  opened  to  a  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
bodies.  The  act  of  1905  has  altered  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  in  this  regard.  During  the  agitation  the  church  was 
much  occupied  with  the  question  of  her  own  defence,  and  after  it 
died  down,  various  schemes  were  entertained  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  position  without  and  within.  She  more  than  once 
expressed  her  willingness  to  confer  with  the  daughter  Fresby* 
terian  churches,  with  a  view  to  their  sharing  with  her  th'*  benefits 
of  her  position. 


Since  iQoS  the  subject  of  the  unioA  of  the  churches  ftss  heen 

much  spoken  of.  The  quarter-centenary  of  ilic  birth  of  Calvia 
occurring  at  the  time  of  the  Church  assemblies  of  1909  brou^bt 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  assembly 
together  for  a  memorial  service  in  St  Giles's;  and  a  committee 
on  union,  consisting  of  105  representatives  from  eadi  assembly, 
was  appointed. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  made  few  contributions  of  iraportaaoe 
to  the  movement  of  Biblical  Criticism  whieh  has  eiittned  so  deep^ 
into  the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  but  she  has  ha<l  dls-  _^^ 

tin)i;uishcd  writers  on  theology.  Robert  Lee  (1804-1808),  22?** 
minister  of  Old  Grcyfriars  and  professor  ol  Biblical  jCSSuMk 
criticism  in  Edinburgh  University,  fought  a  long  battle  lor 
ihc  liberty  and  the  improvement  of  worship,  of  which  the  chtirchea 
generally  now  reap  the  adN^antage.  He  held  clear  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  well;  but  these 
he  died  without  publishing.  Norman  Macleod  {gv.),  minister  of  the 
Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  a  man  of  great  natural  clo<|Uence  and  an 
ardent  philanthropist,  enjoyed  the  warm  triendsliip  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  was  belo\'ed  by  his  nation.  John  Caird  {<^.v.),  proTessor 
of  divinity  and  then  principal  of  Glasgow  University,  wrote  Am' 
Introduction  to  Ihc  Philosophy  of  Religion,  exercised  a  deep  influence 
as  a  teacher  on  Scottish  thought,  and  was  the  most  distinguiahcd 
British  preacher,  of  the  intellectual  order,  of  his  day.  John  Tulloch 
t^q.v.),  princi[wl  of  St  Mar\''s  College,  St  Andrews,  wrote  Tkeitm, 
Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy 
in  England  in  tlu  ijtk  century,  and  many  other  work*,  and  was  an 
effective  champion  of  doctrinal  liberty.  He  was  succeeded  at  St 
Andrews  and  as  Liberal  leader  in  the  assembly  by  John  Cuoninghani 
(1819-1893),  who  wrote  a  very  successful  Iliiiory  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Robert  Herbert  Story  (1835-1906),  princi['al  after  Cairo 
of  Glasgow  University,  stood  by  tiie  side  of  Lee  and  Tiilloch  in  tfaetr 
assembly  contending^  and  was  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  Natioaal 
Church  against  her  spoliators  from  without.  Of  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  lives  of  his  father  Dr  5tor>',  of  Carstaira,  and  of  Robert 
Lee.  His  life  was  written  by  his  daughters.  Andrew  K.  H.  Bo>*d 
(1825-1899),  minister  of  St  Andrew*,  was  widely  known  by  the 
numerous  volumes  of  essays,  especially  the"  Recrcat  ionf  of  a  Country 
Parson."  His  "  Twenty-five  Years  of  St  Andrews  "  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information.  Robert  Flint  (g-v.)  published  rjli*  PkUoiopky 
of  History  in  Europe,  Historical  Philosophy  in  France;  his  volumes 
on  Theism  and  Anlitiuistic  Theories  have  passed  through  many 
editions. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  1905)  had  1437  parishes  and  251  chapels 
and  preaching  stations.  The  General  Assembly  consisted  of  74I 
members.  The  professors  of  divinity  at  the  four  Scottish  e#-<fcjfc- 
universities  must  t>c  ministers  of  the  church,  but  a  pro-  "•*'*™'» 
posal  has  been  made  to  throw  the  chairs  open  to  ministers  of  any 
of  the  Prcabyterian  bodies.  The  foreign  mission  enipluvs  fifty-two 
ordained  and  about  as  many  unordaincd,  medical,  inciustrial  and 
other  missionaries,  with  a  large  number  of  native  agents,  in  India, 
East  Africa  and  Cliina.  Jewish  missions  are  kept  up  at  five  stations 
in  the  East,  and  the  colonial  committee  supplies  onttnanoes  to. 
emigrants  from  Scotland  in  many  of  the  dcpcnclencics  of  the  empire. 
The  small-livings  fund  aims  at  bringing  up  to  £joo  a  y^ar  all  Stipends 
which  fall  short  of  that  sum,  of  whicli  there  are  nearly  400.  About 
£4000  a  year  was  still  required  in  1910  to  carry  out  the  object  of  this 
sclieme. 

The  parliamentary  return  of  1888  showed  the  value  of  the  teinds 
of  876  parishes  to  be  £375,678  and  the  stipends  paid  to  amount  (ex- 
clusive of  manses  and  glcoes)  to  £242,330.  The  value  of  augmenta- 
tions obtained  since  that  date  is  more  than  balanct-t:i  by  the  decline 
of  fiars  prices,  so  tliat  the  total  revenue  of  the  church  I  r^jm  this  sonrcc 
is  about  £220,000.  The  unexhausted  teinds,  accordint;;  to  thc.rctura 
in  1907,  amounted  to  about  £133.000.  The  exchcquL*-  pays  to  iy> 
poor  parislies  and  42  Hit;.hland  churches,  from  chun  h  property  tO 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  £17.040.  From  burgh  and  otlier  local  funds 
the  church  derives  a  revenue  of  £23,501.  The  church  has  herself 
added  to  her  endowments,  for  the  ecfuipment  of  453  new  partsbetj 
£1 ,681.330.  yielding  over  £54,000  a  year.  The  entire  endowments  of 
the  church,  mcluding  manses  and  glebes  but  not  church  buildings.  Is 
about  £300,000. 

For  detailed  accounts  of  the  separate  bodies— the  UnitsD 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Frze  Church  and  the  United  Fass 
Chubch — sec  thearticlesoncach  of  these.  The  tabic  on  the  following 
page  shows  the  material  progress  of  the  respective  organizations  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  absence  of  a  rclie:ious  census  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from 
statistics  supplied  by  the  churches  themselves  any  trustwonhy  con- 
clusion as  to  the  percentage  of  the  population  adhering  to_  each 
church.  The  Communion  rolls  of  the  parish  churt  hes  require  to 
be  kept  with  care,  as  in  vacancies  they  form  the  n  pstcr  «  those 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  new  minister.  In  the  able  statist  iaU  discussions 
in  the  reports  of  the  United  Frue  Church  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the 
figures  furnished  by  tlie  churches  the  numbers  of  niL-mbcrs  and  the 
numbers  of  deaths  arc  not  in  the  same  proportion  n^  '.he  popuUlion 
of  the  country  and  the  general  di-dth-rate,  and  the  conclusion 
I  lA  drawn  that  the  number  of  members  ia  in  each  oasc  too  grost. 
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The  Free  Church  in  1909  b«d  isocoagrentionaandTy  niini«en;its 
laeiiibcra  and  adherents  are  stated  to  nuniber  60,000,  and  its  income, 
anart  from  investment*,  is  (ju,i^3.  The  membership  of  the  larger 
cnurcbes  is  that  of  communicants  only;  in  the  Highlands  especially 
the  adherents  of  these  churches  who  do  not  communicate  form  a  large 
proportion  of  those  connected  with  the  thurcii. 

According  to  the  figures  given  above  the  communicants  of  the  Church 
of  Scottand  represent  14-7  of  the  population  and  those  of  the  United 
Free  10-6.  A  study  of  the  figures  lor  many  years  past  shows  tiiat 
the  proportion  oi  the  people  attached  to  these  churches  is  not 
docreasiiif. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  1909  numbered  388  charges  with 
33,039  communicants.  Its  charges  are  numerous  in  protwrtton  to  its 
membership,  having  an  average  of  134  members,  white  the  Church  o( 
Scotland  averages  497and  the  United  Free  Church  313  members  for 
each  conKr^auoiv  The  adherents  of  lach  ui  these  churches  out- 
Dumber  their  communicants  in  a  ratio  which  is  v,-\riousIy  estimated. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy*  was  restored  in  Scotland  in  1878. 
There  are  six  dioceses  (two  archbishop!,  one  of  KdinburRh  and  St 
Andrews  and  the  other  of  Glasgcrv;  and  (0,1:  ^ullraeans,  Al>t  rdeen, 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  Dunkeld  and  Galloway),  witri,  ia  1909.  550 
pnests;  398  churches,  chapels  and  stations;  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  estimated  at  about  si9.noo. 

The  original  Secession  Church  has  5  presbyteries  and  36  congrega- 
tions; and  the  remnant  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  whKh 
did  not  joio  the  Free  Church  in  1876,  2  presbyteries  and  1 1  congre- 
gationa.  The  Congregational  and  Evangelical  Union  (formed  by  the 
amal«niation  of  tne  Congregational  and  Evangelical  Churches  in 
1896),  has  183  churches;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
7  churchea.  The  Baptist  Union  has  138  congregatwiM  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  40  churches 

.LlTBEATURS. — For  the  earlier  history  of  the  kirk  the  outstanding 
authorities  are  the  histories  of  Knox,  Calderwood,  Baillie's  Letters, 
and  Wodrow's  History:  Knox's  liturgy  has  been  edited  by  Dr 
Sprott,  and  on  the  Westminster  Standards  the  reader  may  consult 
Dr  Mitchell's  MiinUs  tf  Uu  Weslmuuler  Assembly,  and  Baird 
lectures  on  the  same  subject.  Modern  histories  of  the  church  have 
been  written  by  Cook,  Helherington  and  Principal  Cunningham; 
Dr  Story's  Church  of  SeeOand  in  5  vols,  contains  information  on  every 
side  of  the  sob^t.  Among  boolcs  professedly  dealing  with  the  Fre« 
Church  question,  the  most  valuable  are  Sydow's  Die  SihoUischt 
Kirchenfrage  (Potsdam,  1845),  and  The  Scottish  Church  Question 
(London,  1S45);  Buchanans  TVff  Years*  Conflict  (1849];  Hanna's 
Life  of  Chalmers  (1852) ;  and  Taylor  Innes  on  The  Lav  of  Creeds  in 
ScodcnA  (1867).  See  also  Cockbum,  Uemoriats  of  His  Tine  (Con- 
tinuation, 1874);  Walker,  Dr  Robert  Buchanan:  an  Ecciesitstital 
Biography  (1877);  Annals  of  the  Disruption  (published  by  authority 
of  a  committee  of  the  Free  Church  (1876-1877).  On  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  see  McKerrow,  History  of  the  United  Secession 
OlurA  (1841);  Struthers.  History  of  the  Relief  Church  (1B43); 
McKetvie,  ^nmib  aad  StaHsties  of  the  United  PrtsbyUriam  Church 
(1873).  For  a  concise  account  of  alt  the  Secessions  and  Unions, 
Uius,  The  Untied  Fru  Church  (1681-1906).  (A.  M.*) 

•OOTUHD.  EPISCOPAL  CHOBCH  OF,  s  Scottish  cbuKh 
dee  above)  in  communion  with,  but  hixorically  diilinct  from, 
tbe  Ciiiuch  oi  England,  and  composed  of  teven  dioceses:  Aber- 
deen and  Orkney;  Argyll  and  the  Isles;  Brechin;  Edinbuigh; 
dasgtnr  and  Calloway;  Moray,  Ross  and  Caithness;  and 
St  Andrews,  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane.  All,  except  Edinburgh, 
founded  by  Charles  I.,  are  pre-Reformation  sees.  The  bishops 
constitnte  the  episcopal  synod,  the  suptcme  court  of  appeal, 

■During  the  loiw  period  of  proscription,  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  ia  Scotlana  survived  in  scattered  groups;  after  the  Refor- 
mation it  aras  at  first  under  the  jurisdiaion  of  the  English  arch*priest, 
but  (ram  1653  to  1694  it  was  governed  by  prefects  apostolic  and  from 
l<94  to  1S7S  by  vttars  apostolic  appoiniol  bv  the  pope. 


.whose  profdent,  elected  by  the  raembeis  from  among  tfacm- 
selvcs,  has  the  style,  not  the  functions,  of  a  metropolitan,  being 
called  primus.  The  legislature  is  the  provincial  synod,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishops,  at  whose  discretion  it  is  summoned,  and 
a  lower  chamber  of  presbyters.  The  canons  have  the  authority 
of  this  synod.  The  representative  church  council,  including 
laymen,  administers  finance.  Each  diocese  has  its  synod  of  the 
clergy.  Its  dean  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and,  on  the  voidance 
of  the  see,  summons  the  clerical  and  lay  electors,  at  the  instance 
of  the  primus,  to  choose  a  bishop,  who  is  presented  to  the 
episcopol  synod  (or  confirmation  and  to  the  primus  for  consecra- 
tion. There  are  cathedrals  at  Perth,  Inverness,  Edinbat^  and 
Cumbrae;  the  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin  and  (jlasgow  have  no 
cathedrals.  The  Theological  College  was  fotmded  in  iSio,  incor- 
porated with  Trinity  0>Uege,  Glenalmond,  in  1848,  and  le- 
estaUiahed  at  Edinburgh  in  1876.  There  were  356  congregational 
with  a  total  membership  of  114,335,  snd  334  working  clergy  in 
t9oa  No  existing  ministiy  can  claim  regular  historic  continuity 
with  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  but  the  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  direct  successors  of  the  prelates  consecrated 
to  Scottish  sees  at  the  Restoration.  On  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  lecognize  William  III.  (1689),  the  presbyterian  polity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  kirk,  the  efiect  of  which  on  its  ecclesiastical  status 
is  a  matter  of  theological  opinion,  but  the  Comprehension  Act 
of  [690  allowed  episcopalian  incumbents,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  retain  their  benefices,  though  excluding  them  from 
any  share  in  the  government  without  g  further  declaration  of 
presbyterian  principles.  Many  non-jurors  also  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  retaining  the  use  of  the  parish  churches.  The  extruded 
bishops  were  slow  to  organize  the  episcopalian  remnant  under  a 
jurisdiction  independent  of  the  state,  regarding  the  then  arrange- 
ments as  provisional,  and  looking  forward  to  a  reconstituted 
national  lurk  under  a  "  legitimate  "  sovereign.  A  few  prelates, 
known  as  college  bishops,  were  consecrated  without  sees,  to  pre- 
serve the  succession  rather  than  to  exercise  a  defined  authority. 
But  at  length  the  hopelessness  of  the  Stewart  cause  and  the 
growth  of  congregations  outside  the  cslablishmenl  forced  the 
bishops  to  dissociate  canonical  jurisdiction  from  royal  prerogative 
and  to  reconstitute  for  themselves  a  territorial  episcopate.  The 
act  of  Qamx  Anne  (1713),  which  protects  the  "Episcopal 
Communion,"  marks  its  virtual  incorporation  as  a  distinct 
society.  But  matters  were  still  complicated  by  a  considerable, 
though  declining,  number  of  episcopalian  incumbents  holding  the 
parish  churches.  Moreover,  the  Jacobitism  of  the  non-jurors 
provoked  a  state  poHcy  of  repreiaon  in  I7rs  and  1745,  and 
fostered  the  growth  of  new  Hanoverian  congregations,  served 
by  clergy  episcopally  ordained  but  amenable  to  no  bishop,  who 
qualified  themselves  under  the  act  of  1713.  This  act  was  further 
modified  in  1746  and  1748  to  exclude  clergymen  ordaii>ed  in 
Scotland.  These  causes  reduced  the  Episcopalians,  who  included 
at  the  Revolution  a  large  section  of  the  people,  to  what  is  now, 
save  in  a  few  comen  of  the  west  and  north-east  of  Scotland,  a 
small  minority.  The  official  recognition  of  George  III.  on  the 
death  of  Charles  Edward  in  1788,  removed  the  chief  bar  to  pro- 
gress. The  "  quah'fied  "  congregations  were  gradually  absorbed, 
though  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  solecism  still  linger.  In  1793 
the  penal  laws  were  repealed,  but  clerical  disabilities  were  imly 
finally  removed  in  1864.  In  1784  Seabury,  the  first  American 
bishop,  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen.  The  Book  of  Comimm 
Prayer,  which  came  into  general  use  at  the  Revolution,  is  now 
the  authorized  service  book.  The  Scottish  Commimion  Office, 
compiled  by  the  non-jurors  in  accordance  with  primitive  models, 
has  had  a  varying  co-ordinate  authority,  and  the  modifications  of 
the  Engh'sh  Uturgy  adopted  by  the  American  Church  were 
mainly  determined  'by  its  infhience.  Among  the  clergy  of  pott- 
Revolution  days  the  most  eminent  are  Bishop  Sage,  a  well-known 
patristic  scholar;  Bishop  Rattray,  fa'turgiologist ;  John  Skinner, 
of  Longside,  author  of  TuUcekttrum;  Bishop  Gleig,  editor  oi  the 
3rd  edition  of  the  Bncydopatdia  Britannica;  Dean  Ramsay, 
author  of  Ktminitctnea  of  SttUisk  Lift  and  Chatacltr;  Bishop 
A.  P.  Forbes;  G.  B.  Foibct,  Uturgiologist;  and  Bishop  Charlc* 
Wtiidiworta. 
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Aui  HOMIua.— CtntMCT.  SlaU  Papers;  Keith,  HitlmaU  Cla- 
lotiu  tj  lh»  SetUish  Bidiapt  (Rusfd'i  edition,  1824):  Lawaon, 
Hulory  ef  On  SullUh  Epucopd  Chunk  from  llu  Raclulim  le  Ikt 
PmenI  Time  (1843) ;  Stephen,  Hijtory  0/  the  Church  of  SeoUand /rem 
Ike  Rt/crmatum  to  the  Preient  rime  (4  voli.,  1 843) ;  Luhbury,  Hulory 
ef  Ike  Sm^nrors  (1S45);  Grub,  Eatesiiutiail  History  oj  SnUani 
(4  vol*.,  1861):  DoMcn,  XsMibiiai  Scelliik  Communioit  OKct 
(1884).  O-CSt) 

BCOR,  ALBZAHDER  (fi.  1550),  Scottiih  poet,  wu  probably 
a  Lothian  man,  but  porticulan  of  his  origin  and  of  his  life  are 
entirely  wanting.  It  is  only  by  gathering  together  a  few  scraps 
of  intental  evidence  that  we  learn  that  his  poem  were  written 
between  1 545  and  1 568  (the  date  of  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  the  only 
MS.  authority  for  the  text).  Allan  Ramsay  was  tbe  first  to  bring 
Scott's  work  to  the  notice  of  modem  readers,  by  printing  some  of 
the  poems  in  his  fvtr  Green.  In  a  copy  of  verses  ("Some  Few 
of  the  Contenu  ")  on  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  he  thus  leins  to 
ScoU: 

"  Licbt  aldrtit  lasses,  and  the  gimand  vyte, 

Fleming  and  Scot  naif  painted  to  the  lyfe. 

Scot,  sweit  tungcd  Scot,  quha  sings  the  welcum  hame 

To  Maiy,  our  maist  bony  loverane  dame; 

How  lyflie  he  and  amorous  Stnan  sincl 

Quhen  lufe  and  bewtie  bid  them  sprca  the  wing." 

The  sketch  is  just,  (or  Scott's  poems  deal  chiefly  with  female 
character  and  with  passion  of  a  strongly  erotic  type.  He  is' 
"  sweit  tunged,"  for  his  technique  is  always  good,  and  his  lyrical 
measures  show  remarkable  accomplishment.  In  this  respect  he 
holds  his  own  with  the  best  of  the  "  makars"  represented  in  the 
Bannatyne  MS.  In  what  may  appear  excessive  coarseness  to 
present-day  taste,  he  makes  good  claim  to  rival  Dunbar  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  poems  referred  to  by  Ramsay  are  "  Ane 
BalUt  maid  to  the  Derisioun  and  Scome  of  Wantoun  Wemen," 
"  Ane  New  Yeir  Gift  to  the  Queen  Mary  quhen  scho  come  first 
Hame,  1561,"  and  some  or  aU  of  his  amorous  songs  (abont  30 
in  number).  Of  these  "  To  luve  unluvit,"  "  Ladeis,  be  war," 
and  " Lo, 'quhat  it  is  to  lufe"  are  favourable  examples  of  his 
style.  No  early  Scots  poet  comes  nearer  the  quality  of  the 
Caroline  love-lyric.  His  Justint  and  Dehait  tpatihe  Drum  betwix 
Wlilliam]  Adamsme  and  Johine  Sym  follows  the  literary  tradition 
of  Peblis  to  Ike  Play  and  Ckrislis  Kirk  on  Ike  Crene.  He  has  left 
verse-renderings  of  the  ist  and  soth  Psalms. 

The  first  collected  edition  was  printed  by  D.  Laing  in  t83i  |  a 
second  was  issued  privately  at  Glasgow  in  ?88s.  The  utcst  edition 
is  that  by  James  Ciaastaun  (Scottish  Text  Society.  1  vol.,  1S96). 

(G.C.S.) 

scon,  DATID  (1806-1849),  Scottish  historical  painter, 
brother  of  William  Bell  Scott,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  October 
1806,  and  studied  art  under  his  father,  Robert  Scott,  the  en- 
graver. In  1818  he  exhibited  his  first  oil  picture,  the  "  Hopes 
of  Eariy  Genius  dispelled  by  Death,"  which  was  fallowed  by 
"  Cain,  Nimrod,  Adam  and  Eve  singing  their  Morning  Hymn," 
"  Sarpedon  carried  by  Sleep  and  Death,"  and  other  subjecu 
of  a  poetic  and  imaginative  character.  In  1819  he  became  a 
member  ot  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1832  visited  Italy, 
where  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  study.  At  Rome  he  executed 
a  large  symbolical  painting,  entitled  the  "  Agony  of  Discord, 
or  the  Household  Cod*  Destroyed."  The  works  of  his  later 
years  include  "  Vasco  da  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the 
Storm,"  a  picture — immense  in  size  and  most  powerful  in 
conception — finished  in  1842,  and  aoi  preserved  in  the  Trinity 
House,  Lcith;  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  entering  the  Water 
Gate  of  Calais"  (1841);  the  "Alchemist"  (1838),  "Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  Globe  Theatre "  (1840)  and  "  Peter  the 
Hermit "  (184$),  remarkable  for  varied  and  elaborate  character- 
painting;  and  "  Ariel  and  Caliban  "  (1837)  and  the  "  Triumph 
of  Love  "  (1846),  distinguished  by  beauty  of  colouring  and  depth 
of  poetic  feeling.  The  most  important  of  his  religious  subjects 
are  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  (1835)  and  the  "  Crucifixion 
— the  Dead  Rising  "  (1844).  Scott  also  executed  several  re- 
markable aeries  of  designs.  Two  of  these — the  Monograms 
of  Mao  and  the  illustrations  to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — 
were  etched  by  his  own  hand,  and  published  in  1831  and  1S37 
teqtectively,  while  his  subjects  from  the  Piltrim'i  Propesi 


and  Nichol's  ArcUloettire  of  Ike  Heatent  were  bsucd  after  U> 
death.    He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  Match  1S49. 

See  W.  Bell  Scott,  Uemoir  «/  David  ScoU.  R.5.A.  (i«J0),  and 
J.  M.  Gray,  Daeid  Scott,  KS.A.,  and  kis  Works  (1884). 

SCOTT,  SIR  OEOROE  SILBBRT  (1811-1878),  English  ardii- 
tect,  was  bom  in  1811  at  Gawcott  near  Buckingham,  where 
his  father  was  rector;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Scott  (1747- 
1821),  was  a  well-knowo  commentator  on  the  Bible.  In  1827 
young  Scott  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  an  architect  in 
London  named  Edmeston,  and  at  the  end  of  his  pupfldom 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  woiks  at  the  new  Fishmongers'  Hall  and 
other  buildings.  In  Edmeston's  office  he  became  acquainted 
with  W.  B.  Moffat,  a  fellow-pupil,  who  possessed  considerable 
talents  for  the  purely  business  part  of  an  architect's  work,  and 
the  two  entered  into  partnership.  In  1834  they  were  appointed 
architects  to  the  imion  workhouses  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  (or 
four  years  were  busily  occupied  in  building  a  number  of  cheap 
and  ugly  unions,  both  there  and  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  In  1838  Scott  built  at  Lincoln  his  first  church, 
the  design  (or  which  won  the  prize  in  an  open  competition,  and 
this  was  quickly  followed  by  six  others,  all  very  poor  buildings 
without  chancds;  church  building  in  England  had  Ihen  reached 
its  veiy  lowest  point  both  in  style  and  in  poverty  o(  constntc- 
tioa.  About  1839  his  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  some  of  the 
eloquent  writings  of  Pugin  on  medieval  architecture,  and  by 
the  various  papers  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  These  opened  a  new  world  to  Scott,  and  he 
thenceforth  studied  and  imitated  the  architectural  styles  and 
principles  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  patient 
care.  The  first  result  of  this  new  study  was  his  design  for  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford,  erected  in  1840,  a  dcver  adapta- 
tion of  the  late  13th-century  crosses  in  honour  of  Queen  Eleaiwr. 
From  that  time  Scott  became  the  chief  ecclesiastical  archiuct 
in  England,  and  in  the  next  twenty-eight  yean  comi^ted  a 
large  number  of  new  churches  and  "  restorations,"  the  fever 
for  which  was  fomented  by  the  Ecclcsiological  Society  and  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  in  England. 

In  1S44  Scott  won  the  first  premium  in  the  competition  for 
the  new  Lutheran  church  at  Hamburg,  a  noble  building  vith 
a  very  lofty  spire,  designed  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  ijtk 
century.  In  the  following  year  his  partnership  with  MoEit 
was  dissolved,  and  in  1847  he  was  employed  to  renovate  and 
refit  Ely  cathedral,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  English  cathedral 
and  abbey  churches  which  passed  through  his  hands.  In  1831 
he  visited  and  studied  the  architecture  of  the  chief  towns  ia 
northern  Italy,  and  in  1855  won  the  competition  for  the  town- 
house  at  Hamburg,  designed  after  the  model  of  similar  buildings 
in  north  Germany.  In  spite  of  his  having  won  the  first  prize, 
another  architect  was  selected  to  construct  the  building,  after 
a  very  inferior  design.  In  1856  a  competition  was  held  for 
designs  of  the  new  government  offices  in  London;  Scott  ob- 
tained the  third  place  in  this,  but  the  work  was  afterwards 
given  to  him  on  the  condition  (insisted  00  by  Lord  Palmerston) 
that  he  should  make  a  new  design,  not  Gothic,  but  Classic  or 
Renaissance  in  style.  To  this  Scott  very  reluctantly  consenled, 
as  he  had  little  sympathy  with  any  styles  but  those  of  England 
or  France  from  the  i3lh  to  the  isth  century.  In  1862-1843 
he  was  employed  to  design  and  construct  the  Albert  Mcrooral, 
a  costly  and  elaborate  work,  in  the  style  of  a  magnified  ijth- 
century  reliquary  or  ciborium,  adorned  with  many  statues  and 
reliefs  in  bronze  and  marble.  On  the  partial  completioa  of  this 
he  was  knighted.  In  18M  he  competed  for  the  new  Londw 
law-courts,  but  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  his  old  pupD,  G.  E- 
Street.  In  1873,  owing  to  illness  caused  by  overwork.  Scett 
spent  some  time  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  mosaic 
pavement  which  he  designed  for  Durham  cathedral  soon  afier- 
wards  was  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  13th-century  mosaics 
in  the  old  basilicas  of  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
resumed  his  professional  labours,  and  continued  to  work  almost 
without  intermission  till  his  short  illness  and  death  on  ihe 
27ih  ot  March  1878L  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  an  engraved  brass,  designed  by  C,  E.  Street,  was 
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pbodovirMsgnT*.  la  iSj8  Scott  married  huooiain.Ouoliiw 
Oldrid,  who  died  in  187a;  tliey  had  five  sons,  two  o(  wkom 
■doplnl  their  father**  profesiion. 

An  inooinpkM  li«  of  his  w>rla  Iram  1817  in  the  BmUtr  for  1878 
(p.  j6o)  aacnbo  to  Scoct  73J  tniildiegs  with  which  he  Wat  conneaed 
aa  aiclutect,  restorer  or  the  author  of  a  report.  These  include  39 
cathedrals,  British  or  colonial,  10  minsters,  j76  churches,  35  schools, 


many  years  the  post  of  professor  of  architecture,  and  gave  a  long 
series  of  able  lectun^  on  medieval  styles,  which  were  published  in 
1879.  Ife  wrote  a  work  on  Domeilic  Architecture,  and  a  volume  of 
Ptmnal  and  Profeuwnal  ReaUeclians,  which,  edited  by  his  eldest 
son.  was  publ»hed  in  1879,  and  also  a  .lai^  wtmber  of  articles  and 
reports  on  many  of  the  ancient  buildings  with  which  hehadtodeal. 

SCOTT.  VICHAEL  (1789-1835),  British  author,  was  bom  at 
Cowlsirs,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  jotb  of  October  (789,  the  ion  of 
a  Glaigow  merchant.  In  1806  ha  went  to  Jamaica,  firet  managing 
some  estates,  and  afterwards  joining  a  busincsa  firm  in  Kings- 
ton. The  latter  post  necessitated  his  making  f  retguent  Journeys, 
on  the  incidents  of  which  he  based  his  best  linown  book,  Tm 
Crmffe's  Ltg.  In  1811  he  left  Jamaica  and  settled  in  Glasgow, 
where  be  engaged  in  business,  roia  CriirfVi /lo;  began  to  appear 
serially  in  Blacktcood's  Ue/axiiu  in  1819.  Scott's  second 
story,  Tkt  Cr^iu  «/  H"  Uid/e,  was  also  first  published  serially 
in  Biatkwaod's  in  18^-1835.  The  fittl  appeatance  in  book-form 
o{  each  story  was  in  Paris  in  1834.  Both  stories  were  originaUy 
published  anonymously,  and  their  authorship  was  not  known  till 
after  Scott's  dnth  at  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of  November  rSsj. 

SCOTT,  ROBBRT  (1811-18S7),  English  divine  and  lexico- 
grapher, was  bora  on  the  >6th  of  January  i8ti,  at  Bondleigh 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  waa  rector.  Educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after  a  brilliant 
univcnity  career  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Balliol,  where  he  was 
tutor  from  1835  to  1840.  After  holding  successively  the  college 
livings  of  Duloe  and  South  Lufienham,  in  1854  he  was  elected 
master  of  Balliol.  This  office  he  held,  together  (from  1861) 
with  that  of  the  professorship  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
down  to  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Rochester. 
As  master  of  Balliol  he  kept  the  college  up  to  the  high  level  h 
hod  attained  under  his  predecessor  Dr  Jenkyns.  As  a  Greek 
scholar,  he  had  few  equals  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
great  literary  achievement,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
his  life's  work,  was  his  coUabotation  with  Dean  Liddell  in  the 
Greek  lexicon  which  bears  their  names.  He  died  at  Rochester 
on  the  snd  of  December  1887. 

•OOTT,  SIR  WALTER,  Bart.  (1771-1831),  Scottish  poet  and 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Edinbur{^  on  the  isth  of  August  1771. 
His  pedigree,  in  which  he  took  a  pride  that  strongly  influenced 
the  course  of  his  life,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  own 
fragment  of  autobiography.  "  My  birth  was  neither  distin- 
guished nor  sordid.  According  to  the  prejudices  of  my  country 
it  was  esteemed  %»nlU,  as  I  was  connected,  though  remotely, 
sirith  ancient  families  both  by  my  father's  and  mother's  side. 
My  father's  grandfather  was  Walter  Scott,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Beardie.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Walter  Soott,  first 
laird  of  Raebum,  who  was  third  son  of  Sir  William  Scote,  and 
the  grandson  of  Walter  Scott,  commonly  called  in  tradition 
Auld  Watt  of  Harden.  I  am  therefore  lineally  descended  from 
that  ancient  chieftain,  whose  name  I  have  made  to  ring  in  many 
•  ditty,  and  from  his  fair  dame,  the  Flower  of  Yanow^no 
bad  genealogy  for  a  Border  minstrel." 

In  a  notice  of  John  Home,  Scott  speaks  of  pride  of  family 
a*  "  natural  to  a  man  of  imagination,"  remarking  that,  "  in 
this  motley  world,  the  faintly  pride  of  the  north  country  has 
its  effects  of  good  and  of  evil."  Whether  the  good  or  the  evil 
preponderated  in  Scott's  own  case  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  tempted  him  into  courses  that  ended  in  commercial 
min;  but  throughout  his  life  it  was  a  constant  spur  to  exertion, 
and  In  his  last  years  it  proved  itself  as  a  working  principle 
capable  of  inspiring  and  maintaining  a  most  chivalrous  con- 
ception of  duty.  If  the  ancient  chieftain  Auld  Watt  was, 
according  to  the  anecdote  told  by  his  illustrious  descendant, 


once  reduced  in  the  matter  of  five  stock  to  a  single  cow,  and 
recovered  his  dignity  by  stealing  the  cows  of  his  English  neigh- 
hours,  Scott's  Border  ancestry  were  sheep-farmers,  who  varied 
their  occupation  by  "  lifting  "  sheep  and  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  was  "  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  hot."  The  Border  lairds 
were  really  a  race  of  shepherds  In  so  far  as  they  were  not  a  race 
of  robbers.  Scott  may  have  derived  from  this  pastoral  ancestry 
an  hereditary  bias  towards  the  observation  of  nature  and  the 
enjoyment  of  open-air  life.  He  certainly  hiheritcd  from  them 
the  robust  strength  of  constitution  that  carried  him  successfully 
through  so  many  exhausting  labours.  And  it  was  his  pride  in 
their  rail  or  supposed  feudal  dignity  and  their  rough  marauding 
exploits  that  firet  directed  him  to  the  study  of  Border  history 
and  poetry,  the  basis  of  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  romancer.  His 
father,  Walter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the  signet  (or  attorney)  in 
Edinburgh — the  original  of  the  elder  Fairford  in  Ralgaynttel — 
was  the  first  of  the  family  to  adopt  a  town  life  or  a  learned 
profession.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Ruther- 
ford, a  medical  professor  in  the  univereity  of  Edinburgh,  who 
also  traced  descent  from  the  chiefs  of  famous  Border  clans. 
The  ceilings  of  Abbotsford  display  the  arms  of  about  a  dozen 
Border  families  with  which  Scott  claimed  kbidred  through  one 
side  or  the  other.  His  father  was  conspicuous  for  methodical 
and  thorough  industry;  his  mother  waa  a  woman  of  imagination 
and  culture.  The  son  seems  to  have  inherited  the  best  qualities 
of  the  one  and  acquired  the  best  qualities  of  the  other. 

The  details  of  his  early  education  are  given  with  great  pre- 
cision in  his  antobiography.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  more 
minute  in  recording  the  various  circumstances  that  shaped 
his  habits  of  mind  and  work.  We  learn  from  himself  the  secret 
— as  much  at  least  as  could  be  ascribed  to  definite  extraneous 
accident— of  the  "  extempore  speed  "  in  romantic  composition 
against  which  Cariyle  prolested  in  his  famous  review  of  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scoll.  "The  indignant  critic  assumed  that  Scott 
wrote  "  without  preparation  ";  Scott  himself,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  this  cavil,  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  preparation  began 
with  his  boyhood,  almost  with  his  infancy.  The  current  legend 
when  Cariyle  wrote  his  essay  was  that  as  a  boy  Scott  had  been 
a  dunce  and  an  idler.  With  a  characteristically  conscientious 
desire  not  to  set  a  bad  example,  the  autobiographer  solemnly 
declares  that  he  was  neither  a  dunce  nor  an  idler,  and  explains 
how  the  misunderstanding  arose.  His  health  in  boyhood  was 
uncertain;*  he  was  consequently  irregular  in  his  attendance 

'  Dr  Charles  Crcighton  contributes  the  following  medical  note  on 
Scott's  early  illness: — "  Scott's  lameness  was  owing  to  an  arrest  of 
growth  in  the  richl  leg  in  infancy.  When  he  was  cigntccn  months  old 
he  had  a  feverish  attack  lasting  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  found  that  he  '  had  lost  the  power  of  his  right  lejg  ' — i.e.  the 
child  instinctively  declined  to  move  the  ailing  member.  The  malady 
was  a  swelling  at  the  ankle,  and  cither  consistetl  in  or  gave  rise  to 
arrest  of  the  bone-forming  function  along  the  growing  line  of  cartilage 
which  connects  the  lower  epiphysis  of  each  ofthc  two  Icg-boncs  with 
its  shaft.  In  his  fourth  year,  when  he  had  otherwise  recovered,  the 
leg  remiii[iod  '  much  shrunk  and  contracted.'  The  limb  would  have 
b«n  blis'  I'd  very  much  more  if  the  arrest  of  growlh  had  taken  place 
at  the  ui'piT  epiphysis  ol  the  tibia  or  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur. 
Thenar:  I'.'ness  and  peculiar  depth  of  Scott's  head  point  to  some  more 
general  1  ■  qiK'-nital  error  of  bone-making  allied  to  rickets  but  certainly 
not  the  nic  as  that  malady.  The  vault  of  the  skull  is  the  typical 
'  scapiicid  '  or  boat-shaped  formation,  due  to  premature  union  of  the 
two  parietal  Ixines  along  the  Mgittal  suture.  When  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  arc  universally  affected  with  that  arrest  of  growth  along  their 
formative  edges,  the  sutures  l)ccome  prematurely  fixed  and  effaced, 
SO  that  the  brain-case  cannot  expand  in  any  direction  to  accommodate 
the  growing  brain.  This  universal  synostosis  of  the  crania!  Iwncs  is 
what  Occurs  in  the  case  of  microcephalous  idiots.  It  happened  to 
me  to  show  to  an  eminent  French  anthropologist  a  specimen  of  a 
miniature  or  microcephalic  skull  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  miJseum 
of  anatomy;  the  French  savant,  holding  up  the  skull  and  pointing  to 
the  '  sc,ti''i'jid  '  vault  of  the  crown  and  the  effaced  sagittal  suture. 
exclaim-  I  '  Voili  Walter  Scott!'  Scott  had  fortunately  escaped 
the  earl>  ^lo^urc  or  arrest  of  growth  at  other  cranial  sutures  than  the 
sagittal,  so  that  the  growing  brain  could  make  room  fur  ilicll  by 
forcing  up  the  vault  of  the  skull  bodily.  When  his  head  was  opened 
after  death,  it  was  observed  that  '  the  brain  was  not  laigc,  and  the 
cranium  thinner  than  it  is  usually  found  to  be.'  In  favour  of  the 
theory  of  congenital  liability  it  has  to  be  said  that  he  was  the  ninth  of 
a  family  of  whom  the  lirat  u  died  in  '  very  cariy  youth.'  " 
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at  school,  never  became  exact  In  bis  knowledge  of  Latin  lyntax, 
and  was  so  tdated  in  beginning  Greeli  that  out  o(  bravado  be 

resolved  not  to  learn  it  at  all. 

Left  very  much  to  himsell  throughout  his  boyhood  in  the 
matter  o(  reading,  so  quick,  lively,  excitable  and  uncertain  in 
health  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  press  him  and  prudent 
rather  to  keep  him  back,  Scott  began  at  a  veiy  early  age  to 
accumulate  the  romantic  lore  of  which  he  afterwards  made  such 
splendid  use.  As  a  child  he  seems  to  have  been  an  eager  and 
interested  listener  and  a  great  favourite  with  his  elders,  ap- 
parently having  even  then  the  same  engaging  charm  that  made 
him  so  much  bebved  as.a  man.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  many  who  were  willing  to  indulge  his  delight  in  stories  and 
ballads.  Not  only  his  own  relatives — the  old  women  at  his 
grandfather's  farm  at  Sandyknowe,  his  aunt,  under  whose 
charge  he  was  tent  to  Bath  (or  a  year,  his  mother— took  an 
interest  in  the  precocious  boy's  questions,  told  him  tales  of 
Jacobites  and  Border  worthies  of  his  own  and  other  clans,  but 
casual  friends  of  the  family — such  as  the  military  veteran  at 
Preslonpans,  old  Dr  Blacklock  the  blind  poet.  Home  the  author 
of  Douglas,  Adam  Ferguson  the  martial  historian  of  the  Roman 
republic — helped  forward  his  education  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  bent  of  bis  genius  lay.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  able 
to  define  himself  as  "a  virtuoso,"  "one  who  wishes  to  and  will 
know  everything."  At  ten  his  collection  of  chap-books  and 
ballads  had  reached  several  volumes,  and  he  was  a  connoisseur 
in  various  readings.  Thus  he'  look  to  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  was  strong  enough  to  be  put  in  regular  attend- 
ance, an  unusual  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  and  an 
unusually  quickened  intelligence,  so  that  his  master  "  pro- 
nounced that,  though  many  of  his  schoolfellows  understood  the 
Latin  belter,  GualUriu  Scoll  was  behind  few  in  following  and 
enjoying  the  author's  meaning." 

Throughout  his  school  days  and  afterwards  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  attended  university  classes,  read  for 
the  bar,  took  part  in  academical  and  professional  debating 
societies,  Scott  steadily  and  ardently  pursued  his  own  favourite 
studies.  His  reading  in  romance  and  history  was  really  study, 
and  not  merely  the  indulgence  of  an  ordinary  schoolboy's 
promiscuous  appetite  for  exciting  literature.  In  fact,  even  as  a 
schoolboy  he  specialized.  He  followed  the  line  of  overpowering 
inclination;  and  even  then,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  "fame  was 
the  spur."  He  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  schoolfellows 
for  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  and  also  for  story-telling,  and 
he  worked  hard  to  maintain  this  character,  which  compensated 
to  his  ambitious  spirit  his  indifferent  distinction  in  ordinaiy 
school-work.  The  youthful  "  virtuoso,"  though  he  read  ten 
times  the  usual  allowance  of  novels  from  the  circulating  library, 
was  carried  by  his  enthusiasm  into  fields  much  less  generally 
attractive.  He  was  still  a  schoolboy  when  he  mastered  French 
sufficiently  well  to  read  through  collections  of  old  French 
romances,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  when,  attracted  by  tranv 
lations  to  Italian  romantic  literature,  he  learnt  the  language 
in  order  to  read  Dante  and  Ariosto  in  the  original.  This  willing- 
ness  to  face  dry  work  in  the  pursuit  of  romantic  reading  affords 
a  measure  of  the  strength  of  Scott's  passion.  In  one  of  the 
literary  parties  brought  together  to  lioniie  Bums,  when  the 
peasant  poet  visited  Edinburgh,  the  boy  of  fifteen  was  the  only 
member  of  the  company  who  could  tell  the  source  of  some  lines 
aflixed  to  a  picture  that  had  attracted  the  poet's  attention— 
a  slight  but  significant  evidence  both  of  the  width  of  bis  reading 
and  of  the  tenadty  of  his  memory.  The  same  thoroughness 
appears  in  another  little  circumstance.  He  took  an  interest  in 
Scottish  family  history  and  genealogy,  but,  not  content  with 
the  ordinary  sources,  he  ransacked  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  By  the  time  he  was  one  and  twenty  he  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation  for  bis  skill  in  deciphering  old  manu- 
scripts that  his  assistance  was  sought  by  professional  antiquaries. 

This  early,  assiduous,  unintermittent  study  was  the  main 
secret,  over  and  above  his  natural  gifts,  of  Scott's  extempore 
speed  and  fertility  when  at  last  he  found  forms  into  which  to 
pour  hi*  vast  accumulation  of  historical  and  romantic  Ion.   Ho 
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wa*,  ai  he  said  binUeU,  "  like  an  Igaoralt  gmtUtl  iriio  kecpi 
up  a  good  hand  till  he  knows  bow  to  play  it."  That  be  had 
vague  thoughts  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  commonly 
supposed  of  playing  the  hand  some  day  is  extremely  probable, 
if,  as  he  tells  us,  the  idea  ol  writing  romances  fint  occurred 
to  him  when  he  read  Cervantes  in  the  original.  This  was  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens;  and,  if  we  add  that  his  leading 
idea  in  his  first  novel  was  to  depict  a  Jacobitic  Don  QuixolCt 
we  can  see  that  there  was  probably  a  long  interval  between  the 
first  conception  of  WaverUy  and  the  ultimate  completion. 

Scott's  preparation  for  painting  the  life'  of  past  times  wa* 
probably  much  less  unconsciously  such  than  his  equally  thorough 
preparation  for  acting  as  the  painter  of  Scottish  manners  and 
character  in  all  grades  of  society.  With  all  the  extent  of  his 
reading  as  a  schoolboy  and  a  young  man  he  was  far  from  being 
a  cloistered  student,  absorbed  in  his  books.  In  spite  of  bis  tane- 
ness  and  his  serious  illnesses  in  youth,  his  oonstitutios  was  natur- 
ally robust,  his  disposition  genial,  his  spirits  high:  be  was  always 
well  to  the  front  in  the  fights  and  frolics  of  the  High  School, 
and  a  boon  companion  in  the  "  high  jinks  "  of  the  junior  bar. 
The  future  novelisl's  experience  of  life  was  singularly  rich  and 
varied.  While  he  liked  the  life  of  imagination  and  achoUcship 
in  sympathy  with  a  few  choice  friends,  he  wa*  brought  into 
intimate  daily  contact  with  many  varieties  of  real  iife.  At  home 
he  had  to  behave  as  became  a  member  of  a  Puritanic,  somewhat  i 
ascetic,  well-ordered  Scottish  household,  subduing  his  own 
inclinations  towards  a  more  graceful  and  oomioctable  scheme 
of  living  into  outward  conformity  with  his  father's  strict  nilei. 
Through  his  mother's  family  he  obtained  acoeas  to  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  electrified  by  the  advent  o( 
Burns,  full  of  vigour  and  ambition,  rejoicing  in  the  posaeasion  of 
not  a  few  widely  known  men  of  letters,  pbilosophen,  historians, 
novelists  and  critics,  from  racy  and  eccentric  Monboddo  to  refined 
and  scholarly  Mackenzie.  In  that  society  also  he  may  have  found 
the  materials  for  the  manners  and  characters  of  St  Sauait'i  WtU. 
From  any  tendency  to  the  pedantry  of  overculture  he  wai 
effectually  saved  by  the  rougher  and  manlier  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fessional  comrades,  who,  though  they  respected  helta  IcUrtt, 
would  not  tolerate  anything  in  the  shape  of  affectation  or  scnti- 
mentalism.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Parliament  House  (the  law- 
courts  of  Edinburgh)  had  considerable  influence  on  the  tone  of 
Scott's  novels.  His  peculiar  humour  as  a  story-teller  and  painter 
of  character  was  first  developed  among  the  young  men  of  his  own 
standing  at  the  bar.  They  were  the  fiist  mature  audience  on 
which  he  experimented,  and  seem  often  to  have  been  in  his  mind's 
eye  when  he  enhtrged  his  public  From  their  mittbful  ooik- 
panionship  by  the  stove,  where  the  briefless  congregated  to 
discuss  knotty  points  in  law  and  help  one  another  to  enjoy  the 
humours  of  judges  and  litigants,  "  Duns  Scotus  "  often  stole 
away  to  pore  over  old  hooka  and  manuscripts  in  the  libnuy 
beneath;  but  as  long  as  he  was  with  them  he  was  first  among  his 
peetsin  thcartofprovidingentertainment.  It  was  to  this  market 
that  Scott  brought  the  harvest  of  the  vacation  rambles  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  make  every  autiunn  for  seven  years  after  hit 
call  to  the  bar  and  before  his  marriage.  He  Koured  the  country 
in  search  of  ballads  and  other  relics  of  antiquity;  but  he  foond 
also  and  treasured  many  traits  of  living  manners,  many  a  livdy 
sketch  and  story  with  which  to  amuse  the  brothers  of  "  the 
mountain  "  on  his  return.  His  staid  father  did  not  much  like 
these  escapades,  and  told  him  bitterly  that  he  seemed  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  a  "  gangrel  Krape-gut."  But,  as  the  companion 
of  "  his  Liddesdale  raids  "  happily  put  it,  "  be  was  makm' 
kimsdl  a'  the  time,  but  he  didna  ken  maybe  what  be  was  about 
till  years  had  passed:  at  firat  he  though^  o' little,  I  dare  say,  but 
tlie  queerness  and  the  fun." 

His  father  intended  him  originally  to  follow  his  own  bosmess, 
and  he  was  apprenticed  in  hi*  sixteenth  year;  but  he  preferred 
the  upper  walk  of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocate*  in  179s.  He  seems  to  have 
read  hard  at  law  for  four  years  at  least,  but  almost  from  the  fint 
to  have  limited  his  ambition  to  obtaining  some  comfortable 
appointment  such  as  would  leave  him  a  good  deal  of  leisure  foe 
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Kuary  punuk*.  !■  this  he  wai  not  diuppeintcd.  In  tm  he 
obtained  the  office  of  sheriS-depute  ol  Selkirluhire,  with  a  ttUiy 
ol  £300  and  very  light  duties.  In  ttoi  b(  obtained  the  rcvenion 
of  the  office  of  clerk  of  >e»ion.  It  i*  Mmetime*  lupposed,  from 
the  immense  amount  of  other  work  that  Scott  acconvliihed, 
that  thii  office  was  a  sinecure.  But  the  duties,  which  are  fully 
described  by  Lockhart,  were  really  serious,  and  kept  him  hard  at 
fatiguing  work,  his  biographer  estimates,  for  at  lost  three  or  four 
bouts  daily  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  while  the  court 
was  in  session.  He  discharged  these  duties  faithfully  for  twenty- 
five  years,  during  the  height  of  his  activity  as  an  author.  He  did 
not  enter  on  the  emoluments  of  the  ofikc  till  181 2,  but  from  that 
time  he  received  from  the  clerkship  and  the  sherilldom  com- 
bined an  income  of  iCi6ao  a  year,  being  thus  enabled  to  act  in  his 
literary  undertakings  on  his  often-quoted  maxim  that  "literature 
should  be  a  itaB  and  not  a  crutch."  Scott's  profession,  in 
addition  to  supplying  him  with  a  competent  livelibood,  supplied 
him  also  with  abundance  of  opportmnties  for  the  study  of  men 
and  maiwets. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  was  first  to  make  a  literary  reputation. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  medium 
of  verse  by  a  series  of  accidents.  The  story  is  told  by  himself  at 
length  and  with  his  customary  frankness  and  modesty  in  the 
£fMy  on  Imitations  0/  tite  Aneirat  Ballad,  prefixed  to  the  xSjo 
edition  of  his  Bordtr  Minslrtlsy,  and  in  the  1830  introduction  to 
the  Lay  0/  lit  Lail  Uinjircl.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  was  a 
lecture  by  Henry  Mackenzie  on  German  literature,  delivered  in 
i;88.  This  apprized  Scott,  who  was  then  a  legal  apprentice  and 
•n  enthusiastic  student  of  French  and  Italian  romance,  that 
there  was  a  fresh  development  of  romantic  literature  in  (iemian. 
As  soon  as  he  had  the  burden  of  preparation  for  the  bar  oil  his 
mind  he  learnt  German,  and  was  profbuadly  excited  to-find  a 
new  school  founded  on  the  serious  study  of  a  kind  of  hterature  his 
own  devotion  to  which  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  companions 
with  wonder  and  ridicule.  We  must  remember  always  that  Scott 
quite  as  much  as  Wordsworth  created  the  taste  by  which  he  was 
enjoyed,  and  that  in  his  early  days  he  was  half-ashamed  of  his 
romantic  studies,  and  pursued  them  more  or  less  in  secret  with 
a  few  intimites.  While  he  was  in  the  height  of  bis  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  German  romance,  Mra  Barbould  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  recited  an  English  translation  of  Burger's  Ltnnt.  Scott 
heard  of  it  from  a  friend,  who  was  able  to  repeat  two  hnca — 
"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed; 
Splash.  spUuh,  across  the  sea  1 " 

The  two  lines  were  enough  to  give  Scott  a  new  ambition.  He 
could  write  such  poetry  himself!  The  impulse  was  strengthened 
by  his  reading  Lewis's  Monk  and  the  ballads  in  the  German 
manner  interspersed  through  the  work.  He  hastened  to  procure 
a  o^y  of  Burger,  at  once  executed  translations  of  several  of 
his  l»Ilads,  published  The  Ckast,  and  William  and  Hitcn,  in  a 
thin  quarto  in  1796  (his  ambition  being  perhaps  quickened 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  love  affair),  and  was  much  en- 
couraged by  the  applause  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  be  met 
Lewis  personally,  and  his  ambition  was  confirmed.  "  Finding 
Lewis,"  he  says,  "  in  possession  of  so  much  reputation,  and 
conceiving  that  if  I  fell  behind  him  in  poetical  powers,  I 
considerably  exceeded  him  m  general  information,  I  suddenly 
took  it  into  my  bead  to  attempt  the  style  of  poetry  by  which 
be  had  raised  himself  to  fame."  Accordingly,  be  composed 
CUHfiHtas,  Tilt  Eve  of  St  John,  and  the  Cray  Bnlhet,  which 
were  published  in  Lewis's  collection  of  Tales  0/  Wondtr  (>  vols., 
i8oi).  But  be  soon  became  convinced  that  "  the  practice  of 
ballad-writing  was  out  of  fashion,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
levive  it  or  to  found  a  poetical  character  on  it  would  certainly 
fail  of  success."  His  study  of  Goethe's  Cut  von  Berliikinien, 
of  which  he  published  a  translation  in  1  ;9g.  gave  hira  wider 
ideas.  Why  should  he  aot  do  for  ancient  Border  manners  what 
Cocthe  had  done  for  the  ancient  feudalism  of  the  Rhine?  He 
had  been  bu«y  since  his  boyhood  collecting  Scottish  Border 
ballads  and  studying  the  minutest  details  o<  Border  history. 
He  l>egan  to  cast  about  for  a  form  which  should  have  the  ad- 
uoalage  <^  oovcUy.  and  a  aubjea  which  should  lecui*  unity 


of  compotitioa.  He  was  eagaged  at  the  time  piepvtng  a  collec- 
timi  of  tittUinslnlsyo/lMe  Scottish  Border.  The  first  instalment 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  i8o>;  it  was  [allowed  by  a 
third  next  year,  and  by  an  edition  and  continuation  of  the  old 
romance  of  Sir  Tristram;  and  Scott  was  stUl  hesitating  about 
subject  and  form  for  a  large  original  work.  Chance  at  last 
threw  in  his  way  both  a  suitable  subject  and  a  suitable  metrical 
vehicle.  He  had  engaged  all  his  friends  in  the  hunt  for  Border 
ballad*  and  legends.  Among  others,  the  countess  of  Dalkeith, 
wife  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  dukedom  of  Buccleuch,  interested 
herself  in  the  work.  Happening  to  hear  the  legend  of  a  tricksy 
hobgoblin  named  Gifpin  Horner,  she  asked  Scott  to  write  a  ballad 
about  it.  He  agreed  with  delight,  and,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
lady  who  had  given  this  command  to  the  bard,  resolved  toconneet 
it  with  the  house  of  Bucdeuch.  The  subject  grew  in  his  fertile 
imagination,  till  incidents  enough  had  gathered  round  the 
goblin  to  furnish  a  framework  tor  his  long-designed  picture  of 
Border  manoers.  Chance  also  furnished  him  with  a  hint  for 
a  novel  scheme  of  verse.  Coleridge's  fragment  of  ChrislaM, 
though  begun  in  179; — when  he  and  Wordsworth  were  diKusting 
00  the  Quantock  Hills  the  principles  of  such  ballads  as  Scott 
at  the  same  time  was  reciting  to  himself  in  his  gallops  on  Mussel- 
burgh sands— was  not  published  till  1816.  But  a  friend  of 
Scott's,  Sir  John  Stoddart,  had  met  Coleridge  in  Malta,  and  had 
carried  home  in  his  memory  enough  of  the  unfinished  poem  to 
eonvey  to  Scott  that  its  metre  was  the  very  metre  of  which 
he  had  been  in  search.  Scott  introduced  still  greater  variety 
into  the  fotur-beat  couplet;  but  it  was  to  Chiistabd  that  he  owed 
the  suggestion,  as  one  Uoe  bonnMred  whole  and  many  imitated 
rbytbms  testify. 

The  Lay  of  th*  Last  Uinslnl  appeared  in  January  1805,  and 
at  once  became  widely  popular.  It  sold  more  rapidly  than  poem 
had  ever  sold  before.  Scott  was  astonished  at  his  own  success, 
although  he  expected  that  "  the  attempt  to  Ktum  to  a  more 
simple  and  natural  style  of  poetry  was  likely  to  be  welcomed." 
Many  thmgs  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the 
£ay.  First  and  foremost ,  no  doubt,  we  must  reckon  its  simplictty. 
After  the  abstract  themes  and  abstruse,  elaborately  allusive 
style  of  the  i8lb  century,  the  public  were  glad  of  verse  that 
could  be  read  with  ease  and  even  with  exhilaration,  verse  in  which 
a  simple  interesting  story  was  told  with  bttlliant  energy,  and 
siHiple  feelings  were  treated  not  as  isolated  themes  but  as  in- 
cidents in  the  Uves  of  individual  men  and  women.  The  thought 
was  not  so  profound,  the  lines  were  not  so  polished,  as  in  The 
Pleasures  of  Uemory  or  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  but  the  "  light- 
horseman  sort  of  stanza  "  canied  the  reader  briskly  over  a  much 
more  diversified  country,  through  boMly  outlined  and  strongly 
coloured  scenes.  No  stanxa  required  a  second  reading-,  you  hod 
not  to  keep  attention  on  the  stretch  or  pause  and  construe 
laboriously  before  you  could  grasp  the  writer's  meaning  or  enter 
into  his  artfully  condensed  sentiment.  To  remember  the  pedi- 
grees of  all  the  Scotts,  Ar  the  names  of  all  the  famous  chiefs 
and  hardy  retainers  "  whose  gathering  word  was  Bellenden," 
might  have  required  some  effort,  but  only  the  conscientious 
reader  need  care  to  make  it.  The  only  puulc  in  the  Lay  was  the 
goblin  page,  and  the  general  reader  was  absolved  Irom  all  trouble 
about  him  by  the  unanimous  dccUration  of  the  critics,  led  by 
Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Rniea,  that  he  was  a  gititesque 
excrescence,  in  no  way  essential  to  the  story.  It  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  that  Scott  acquiesced  in  this  judgment,  his 
politely  ironic  letter  to  Miss  Seward  being  quoted  as  conclusive. 
This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  poor  goblin,  seeing  that  his  story  was 
the  germ  of  the  poom  and  determines  its  whole  structure!  but 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  lively  simplicity  of  the  Lay  that  few  people 
should  be  willing  to  take  the  very  moderate  amount  of  pains 
necessary  to  see  the  goblin's  true  position  in  the  action.  The 
supernatural  element  was  Scott's  most  risky  innovation.  For 
the  test,  Ik  was  a  cautious  and  conservative  reformer,  careful 
not  to  offend  established  traditions.  He  was  far  from  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  as  Wordsworth  had  done,  against 
the  great  artistic  canon  oC  the  classical  school— 

"  True  Oft  is  aaiurc  to  advsnugt  dmscd." 
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To  "  engraft  modem  refinement  on  ancient  simplicity,"  to 
preserve  tlie  energy  o(  tlie  old  balUd  without  its  rudeness  and 
bareness  of  poetic  ornament,  was  Scott's  avowed  aim.  He 
adhered  to  the  poetic  diction  against  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
tested. His  rough  Borderers  are  "  dressed  to  advantage  **  in 
the  costume  of  romantic  cliivalry.  The  baroniai  magnificence 
of  Branluome,  Deloraine's  "  sliield  and  jack  and  acton,  "  the 
elaborate  ceremony  of  the  combat  between  the  pscudo-Deloraine 
and  Musgrave,  are  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  i8th  century. 
Further,  he  disarmed  criticism  by  putting  ha  poem  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  thus  pictorially  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  providing  a 
scapegoat  on  whose  bacli  might  be  laid  any  remaining  sins  of 
rudeness  or  excessive  simplicity.  And,  while  imitaiing  the 
antique  romance,  he  was  careful  not  to  imitate  its  faults  of 
rambling,  discursive,  disconnected  structure.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  classical  unities  of  time,  |dace  and  action. 
The  scene  never  changes  from  BraiUiSome  add  its  neighbourtiood; 
the  lime  occupied  by  the  action  (as  he  pointed  out  in  his  preface) 
is  three  nights  and  three  days;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  critics 
have  said  about  the  superfluity  of  the  goblin  page,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  trace  unity  of  intention  and  tegular  progressive 
development  in  the  incidents. 

The  success  of  the  Lay  decided  finally,  if  it  was  not  decided 
already,  that  literature  was  to  be  the  main  business  of  Scott's 
life,  and  he  proceeded  to  arrange  his  affairs  accordingly.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  fame,  had  he 
adhered  to  his  first  plan,  which  was  to  buy  a  small  mountain- 
farm  near  Bowhill,  with  the  proceeds  of  some  property  left  to 
him  by  an  uncle,  and  divide  bis  year  between  this  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  good  hopes,  soon  afterwards  realiud,  of  a  salaried 
appointment  in  the  Court  of  Session.  This  would  have  given 
him  ample  leisure  and  seclusion  for  literature,  while  ha  private 
means  and  ofRcial  emoluments  secured  him  against  dependence 
on  his  pen.  He  would  have  been  laird  as  well  as  sheriff  of  the 
cairn  and  the  scaur,  and  as  a  man  of  letters  his  own  master. 
Since  his  marriage  in  1797  with  Charlotte  Charpentier,  daughter 
of  a  French  refugee,  his  chief  residence  had  been  at  Lasswade, 
about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  But  on  a  hint  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  that  the  sheriff  must  live  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year  within  his  county,  and  that  he  was  attending  more  closely 
to  his  duties  as  quartermaster  of  a  mounted  company  of 
volunteers  than  was  consistent  with  the  proper  dischaige  of  his 
duties  as  sheriff,  he  had  moved  his  household  in  1804  to  Ashcstiel. 
When  his  uncle's  bequest  fell  in,  he  determined  to  buy  a  small 
property  00  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  within  the  limits  of  his 
sheriffdom.  There,  within  sight  of  Newark  Castle  and  Bowhill, 
be  proposed  to  live  like  his  ancient  minstrel,  as  became  the 
bard  of  the  clan,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  ducal  head  of  the 
Scotts.  But  this  plan  was  deranged  by  an  accident.  It  so 
happened  that  an  old  schooUellow,  James  Ballanlyne(i77i-i8jj), 
•  printer  in  Kelso,  whom  he  had  already  befriended,  transplanted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  furnished  with  both  work  and  money,  applied 
to  him  for  a  further  loan.  Scott  declined  to  lend,  but  offered 
to  join  him  as  sleeping  partner.  Thus  the  intended  purchase 
money  of  Broadmeadows  became  the  capital  of  a  printing  concern , 
of  which  by  degrees  the  man  o(  letters  became  the  ovcrwtDughl 
slave,  milch-cow  and  victim. 

When  the  Lay  was  oS  his  hands,  Scott's  next  literary  enterprise 
was  a  prose  romance — a  confirmation  of  the  argument  that  he 
did  not  take  to  prose  after  Byron  had  "  kl  him,"  as  he  put  it, 
in  verse,  but  that  romance  writing  was  a  long-cherished  purpose. 
He  began  IVaterky,  but  a  friend  to  whom  he  showed  the  fiist 
chapters— which  do  not  take  Waverley  out  of  England,  and 
describe  an  education  in  romantic  literature  very  much  like 
Scott'sown— not  unnaturally  decided  that  the  work  was  deficient 
in  interest  and  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Lay.  Scott 
accordingly  laid  Wavcrlty  aside.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that 
he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  diverted  had  he  not  been 
occupied  at  the  time  with  other  heavy  publishing  enterprises 
calculated  to  bring  grist  to  the  printing  establishment.  His 
active  brain  was  lull  of  projects  for  big  editions,  which  he 


undertook  lo  carry  through  on  coB<)itlon  (hat  the  printing  was 
done  by  £allantyne  &  Co.,  the  "  Cb.  "  being  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  it  might  have  injured  the  bwyer  and  poet 
professionally  and  socially  to  be  known  as  partner  in  aconunercial 
concern. 

In  1806  he  collected  from  different  publications  his  Ballais 
and  Lyrital  Picas.  Between  1806  and  18 11,  mainly  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  firm,  though  of  course  the  work  was  not  in 
itself  unattractive  to  him,  Scott  produced  his  elaborate  editions 
of  Dryden  (ig  vols.,  1808),  Swift  (19  vols.,  r8i8),  the  Somen 
Tracts  (ij  vols.,  1809-1815),  and  the  Stale  Pifen  and  LcUen 
a/Sir  Ralph  Sailtr  (>  vols.,  1809).  Inddentally  these  laborious 
tasks  contributed  to  his  preparation  for  the  main  work  of  his 
life  by  extending  his  knowledge  of  English  and  Scottish  history. 

Marmion,  begun  in  November  1806  and  published  in  February 
1808,  was  wriuen  as  a  relief  to  "  graver  cares,"  though  in  this 
also  he  aimed  at  combining  with  a  romantic  story  a  solid  ]»cture 
of  an  historical  period.  It  was  even  more  popular  than  the 
Lay.  Scott's  resuscitation  of  the  four-beat  measure  of  the  oM 
"  gestours  "  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  justness  of  their 
instinct  in  choosing  this  vehicle  for  their  recitations.  The 
four-beat  lines  of  Uamim  took  possession  of  the  public  like 
a  kind  of  madness:  they  not  only  clung  to  the  memory  but  they 
would  not  keep  oS  the  tongue:  people  could  not  help  spouting 
them  in  solitary  places  and  muttering  them  as  they  walked 
about  the  streets.  The  critics,  except  Jeffrey,  who  may  have 
been  offended  by  the  pronounced  pcilitics  of  the  poet,  were  on 
the  whole  better  pleased  than  with  the  Lay.  Their  chief  com- 
plaint was  with  the  "  introductions  "  to  the  various  cantos,  which 
were  objected  to  as  vexatiously  breaking  the  current  of  the 
story. 

The  triumphant  success  of  Mamien,  establishing  him  as 
facile  princeps  among  living  poets,  gave  Scott  such  a  kect, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  almost  lifted  him  off  his  feet."  He 
touched  then  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Presently  after,  he  was  irritated  and  tempted  by  a  combinatioo 
of  little  drcumstanoes  bito  the  great  blunder  of  his  life,  the 
establishraent  of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co. 
A  coobiess  arose  between  him  and  Jeffrey,  chiefly  on  poKiical 
but  partly  also  on  personal  grounds.  They  were  old  friends, 
and  Scott  had  written  many  articles  for  the  Reviev,  but  its 
political  attitude  at  this  time  was  intensely  unsatisfactory 
to  Scott.  To  complete  the  breach,  Jeffrey  reviewed  Uarmien 
in  a  hostile  spirit.  A  quarrel  occurred  also  between  Scott's 
printing  firm  and  Constable,  the  publisher,  who  had  been  the 
principal  feeder  of  its  press.  Then  the  tempter  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Murray,  the  London  publisher,  anxious  lo  secure 
the  services  of  the  most  popular  lilUraltur  of  the  day.  The 
result  of  negotiations  was  that  Scott  set  up,  in  opposition  to 
Constable,  "  the  crafty,  "  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms 
of  print,  "  the  publishing  bouse  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  to 
be  managed  by  John  Ballantyne  (d.  tSsi),  James's  younger 
brother,  whom  Scott  nicknamed  "  Rigdumfunnidos,  "  for  his 
talents  as  a  mimic  and  low  comedian.  Scott  interested  himsdf 
warmly  in  starting  the  Quorfcrfy  Rniev,  and  in  return  ^<umy 
constituted  BaUantyne  &  Co.  his  Edmbnrgh  agents.  Scott's 
trust  in  Rigdimifunnidos  and  his  brother,  "  Aldiborontiphoa- 
cophomlo,  "  and  in  his  own  power  to  supply  all  their  deficiencies, 
is  as  strange  a  piece  of  infatuation  as  any  that  ever  formed 
a  theme  for  romance  or  tragedy.  Their  devoted  attadunent 
to  the  architect  of  their  fortunes  and  proud  confidence  in  hb 
powen  helped  forward  to  the  catastrophe,  for  whatever  Scott 
recoounended  they  agreed  to,  and  he  was  too  immersed  in 
multifarious  literary  work  and  professional  and  social  engage- 
ments to  have  time  for  cool  examination  of  the  numerous  ruh 
speculative  ventures  into  which  he  launched  the  firm. 

The  Lady  of  Uk  Lake  (May  1810)  was  the  fint  great  publicmlioii 
by  the  new  house,  and  next  year  the  Vision  of  Don  Redefick 
followed.  The  Lady  of  Ike  Lake  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
even  Jeffrey  joining  in  the  chorus  of  applause.  It  maiie  the 
Perthshire  Highlands  fashionable  for  tourists,  and  laJMd  the 
post-bone  duty  ia  Scotland.    But  it  did  aot  nu&e  up  to 
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BkJbntyne  ft  Ca  for  their  Iwavy  bivestnents  iaunsound  ventnres. 
Tbe  EtHnburgk  A»naal  Ile[ultr,  meant  as  a  liral  to  the  EditAurgk 
Maiew,  though  Scott  engaged  Southey  to  write  for  it  and  wrote 
for  It  largely  himaeU,  proved  a  failure.  In  a  very  ihott  time 
tbe  warehouses  of  the  firm  were  filled  with  unsaleable  stock. 
By  tbe  end  of  three  years  Scott  began  to  wriie  to  hit  partners 
about  the  propriety  of  "reefing  sails."  But  apparently  he 
was  too  much  occupied  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  the  film, 
and,  so  far  from  understanding  the  real  state  of  their  aSatrs, 
he  considered  himtdf  rich  enough  to  make  his  first  purchase 
c(  land  at  Abbotsford.  But  ho  had  hardly  settled  there  in  the 
spring  of  i8ri,  and  begun  hia  schemes  for  building  and  planting 
and  converting  a  bare  moor  idto  a  richly  wooded  thiuatmce, 
than  his  business  troubles  began,  and  he  fouiid  himself  harassed 
by  fears  of  bankruptcy.  Rigdumfunnidos  concealed  the  situation 
aa  long  as  be  could,  but  as  bill  after  bill  came  due  be  Was  obliged 
to  make  urgent  application  to  Scott,  and  the  tnth  was  thus 
forced  from  him  item  by  item.  He  bad  by  no  means  revealed 
all  when  Scott,  who  behaved  with  admirable  good-nature,  was 
provoked  into  remonstrating,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  treat  me  as 
a  man  and  not  as  a  mOcb-cow."  The  proceeds  of  Rokeby 
(January  rSij)  and  of  other  labours  of  Scott's  pen  were  swallowed 
op,  and  bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  when  Constable,  still  eager 
at  any  price  to  secure  Seott's  services,  came  to  the  rescue. 
Wtb  his  help  three  crises  were  tided  over  in  1813. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  enibarrassments  that  Scott 
<(>eDed  up  the  rich  new  vem  of  the  Waverley  navels.  He  chanced 
upon  the  manuscript  of  the  opening  chapters  of  WnerUy  which 
he  had  written  in  1805,  and  resolved  to  complete  tbe  story. 
Four  weeks  m  the  summer  of  i8r4  sufficed  for  the  work,  and 
Wtmrltj  was  published  by  Constable  without  the  author's 
name  in  July.  Tbe  notes  and  introductions  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  1839.  Idany  plausible  reasons  might  be  given  and 
have  been  given  for  Scott's  resolution  to  publidi  anonymously. 
The  reason  given  by  Lockhart  is  that  h*  contidered  the  writing 
ef  ooveb  beieath  the  dignity  of  a  grave  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Scssioii.  Why  he  kept  up  the  mystification,  though  the  secret, 
which  was  fonnally  divulged  in  1837,  was  an  open  one  to  all  his 
Ediabur^  actpointances,  is  easily  understood.  He  enjoyed  it, 
and  his  formally  initiated  coadjutors  enjoyed  it;  it  relieved  him 
from  the  annoyances  of  foolish  compliment;  and  it  was  not 
unprofitable — curiosity  about  "  the  Great  Unknown  "  keeping 
alive  the  interest  in  his  works.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept  by 
all  to  whom  it  was  definitely  entrusted,  and  so  many  devices 
were  used  to  throw  conjecture  oS  the  scent,  that  even  Scott's 
friends,  who  were  ctrtaui  of  the  authorshq>  from  mtemal  evidence, 
w<R  occasionally  pozxled.  He  kept  on  producing  in  his  own 
name  as  much  tmA.  as  Seemed  humanly  potsiUe  tor  an  official 
who  was  to  be  seen  every  day  at  his  post  and  as  often  In  sodety 
as  the  most  faahionaUe  of  his  ptofessiolial  brethren.  Bis 
treatises  on  chivalry,  romance  and  the  drama,  besides  an  elaborate 
work  in  two  volumes  on  Border  antiquities,  appeared  in  the 
same  year  with  Waurtey,  and  his  edition  of  Swift  in  nineteen 
volumes  in  the  same  wedc  In  i8t3  be  published  tbe  ronnntie 
tale  of  Tkc  BrUat  of  TritnmuH  in  three  cantos,  enlarged  from 
an  earlier  poem,  printed  in  the  Edhibtir^  Annuat  Rcgbttr  of 
1899.  The  Ltid  of  llu  laks  was  published  in  January  1815; 
Guy  Utmurmt,  written  in  "  sbc  weeks  about  Christmas,"  in 
Febraaiy;  and  Tlu  PUU  «/  WaUrIm  in  tbe  same  year.  FauTs 
LilUn  <•  kis  KuufM  and  Tke  AnHtpiarj  appeared  in  ttti; 
the  first  series  of  the  TaUx  oj  Uy  Lanilvri,  edited  by  "  Jedtdiah 
Cleisfabothan  "—Tke  Black  Dwarf  and  (Xd  UortaKty—in  the 
same  year;  HurM  Uu  Damntkis^  in  1S17;  the  two  volumes 
of  Tie  Berier  AnUqailiet  if  BniJlMd  mi  Suttaiii  In  1S14  and 
1817.  No  wonder  that  the  moat  positive  inteipivteis  of  internal 
evidence  were  mystified.  It  was  not  as  if  he  luid  buried  himself 
in  the  country  for  the  summer  baU  of  the  )'«ar.  On  tbe  contrary, 
he  kept  open  house  at  Abbotsford  in  the  fine  old  feudal  fashion 
and  was  seldom  without  visitors.    His  own  friends  and  many 

■  This  poem,  like  the  Briiat  of  Tritrmain,  did  not  bear  his  name 
on  the  t}t1e>page,  but  the  authorship  was  an  open  secret,  nlthou^h  he 
trW  to  — niiii>i»'  the  idea  that  tke  author  yiae  his  frieod  Erskine. 


strangers  from  a  distance,  with  or  wKhout  iBtradiiCtions,  sought 
him  there,  and  found  a  hearty  hospitable  country  lurd,  entirely 
occupied  to  all  outward  appearance  with  local  and  domestic 
business  and  sport,  building  and  planting,  adding  wing  to  wing, 
acre  to  acre,  plantation  to  plantation,  with  just  leisure  enou^ 
for  the  free-bearted  entertainment  of  his  guests  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Uendly  lelations  with  his  humble  neighlwurs.  How 
could  snch  a  man  find  time  to  write  two  or  three  novels  a  year, 
besides  what  was  published  in  his  own  name?  Even  the  few 
intfanates  who  knew  how  early  he  got  up  to  prepare  his  packet 
for  the  printer,  and  had  some  idea  of  the  eitraordinaiy  power 
that  he  had  acquired  of  commanding  his  faculties  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  odd  moments,  must  have  wondered  at  times  whether  he 
had  not  inherited  the  arts  of  his  ancestral  relation  Michael  Scot, 
and  kept  a  goblin  in  some  retired  attic  or  vault. 

Scott's  fertility  is  not  absolutely  unparalleled;  Anthony 
TtoUope  claimed  to  have  surpassed  bim  in  rate  as  well  as  total 
amount  of  production,  having  also  business  duties  to  attend 
to.  But  in  speed  of  production  combined  with  variety  and 
depth  of  interest  and  weiglit  and  accuracy  of  historical  substance 
Scott  is  unrivalled.  On  his  claims  as  a  serious  historian,  which 
Cariyle  ignored  in  his  curiously  narrow  and  splenetic  criticism, 
he  ¥ras  always,  with  all  his  magnanimity,  peculiarly  sensitive. 
A  certain  feeling  that  his  antiquarian  studies  were  undervalued 
seems  to  have  haunted  him  from  his  youth.  It  was  probably 
this  that  gave  the  sting  to  Jeffrey's  criticism  of  if  arfflton,  and 
that  tempted  him  to  the  somewhat  questionable  proceeding 
of  reviewing  his  own  navels  in  the  Quarterly  upon  the  appearance 
of  Old  MorMity.  He  was  nettled  besides  at  the  accusation  of 
having  treated  the  Covenanters  unfairly,  and  wanted  to  justify 
himself  by  the  prxxluction  of  historical  documents.  In  this  criticism 
of  himself  Scott  replied  lightly  to  some  of  the  familiar  objections 
to  his  work,  such  as  tbe  feebleness  of  his  heroes,  Waverley, 
Bertram,  Lovd,  and  the  melodramatic  character  of  some  of 
his  scenes  and  characters.  But  he  argued  more  seriously  against 
the  Idea  that  historical  romances  are  the  enemies  of  history, 
and  he  rebutted  by  anticipation  Carlyle's  objection  thathe  wrote 
only  to  amuse  idle  persons  who  like  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  read 
novels.  His  apdaiia  is  worth  quoting.  Historical  romances, 
he  admits,  have  always  been  failures,  but  the  failure  has  been 
due  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  writers  and  not  to  the 
species  of  composition.  If,  he  says,  anachronisms  in  manners 
can  be  avoided,  and  "the  features  of  an  age  gone  by  can  be 
recalled  in  a  spirit  of  delineation  at  once  faithful  and  striking, . . . 
the  composition  itself  is  in  every  point  of  view  dignified  and 
improved;  and  the  author,  leaving  the  light  and  frivolous 
associates  with  whom  a  careless  observer  would  be  disposed 
to  ally  him,  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  historians  of  his 
time  and  country.  In  this  proud  assembly,  and  in  no  mean  place 
of  it,  we  are  disposed  to  rank  the  author  of  these  works.  At 
once  a  master  of  the  great  events  and  minute  incidents  of  history, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  times  he  celebrates,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  now  prevail,  the  intimate  thus  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead,  his  judgment  enables  him  to  separate  those 
traits  which  are  characteristic  from  those  that  ate  generic; 
and  his  Imagination,  not  less  accurate  and  discriminating  than 
vigorous  and  vrvid,  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  introduces  to  his  famOiar  acquaintance 
the  individuals  of  the  drama  as  they  thought  and  spoke  and 
acted."  This  defence  of  himself  shows  us  the  ideal  at  which 
Scott  ^med,  and  which  he  realized.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
unconscious  of  his  own  excellence.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  this 
review  to  compare  himself  with  Shakespeare  in  respect  of  truth 
to  nature.  "The  volume  which  this  author  has  studied  Is  the 
great  book  of  nature.  He  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  what  the  world  will  certabily  and  abundantly  supply, 
but  what  a  tnaii  of  great  discrimination  alone  will  find,  and  a 
man  of  the  very  hSgJiest  genius  will  alone  depict  after  he  has 
discovered  it.  The  characters  of  Shakespeare  are  not  mote 
exclusively  human,  not  more  perfectly  men  and  women  as  they 
live  and  move,  than  those  of  this  mysterious  author," 

The  immense  strain  of  Scott's  double  or  quadruple  He  u 
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'iheiiS  and  ckik,  botpitable  laiid,  poet,  Dovdist,  and  miacdla- 
neout  man  of  letters,  publisher  and  printer,  though  the  prosperoui 
excitement  sustamed  him  for  a  time,  soon  told  upon  his  health. 
Early  in  1817  began  a  series  of  attacks  of  agoniiing  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  which  recurred  at  short  intervajs  during  more  than 
two  years.  But  his  appetite  and  capacity  for  work  remained 
unbroken.  He  made  his  first  attempt  at  play-writing  '  as  he 
was  recovering  from  the  first  attack;  before  the  year  was  out 
be  had  completed  Rab  Roy,  and  within  six  months  it  was  followed 
by  The  Beart  of  Midlothian,  which  filled  the  four  volumes  of  the 
second  series  of  Tales  of  My  LaadioTd,  and  has  remained  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  his  novels.  Tit  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
The  Legend  of  Montrose,  forming  the  third  scries  by  "  Jedediah 
Clcishbotham,"  and  Ivanhoe  (iSio)  were  dictated  to  amanuenses, 
through  fits  of  suffering  so  acute  that  he  could  not  suppress 
cries  of  agony.  Still  he  would  not  give  up.  When  Laidlaw 
begged  him  to  stop  dictating  he  only  answered,  "  Nay,  Willie, 
only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the  cry 
as  well  as  the  wool  to  ourselves;  but  as  to  giving  ova  work, 
that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen." 

Throughout  those  two  years  of  intermittent  ill-health,  which 
was  at  one  time  so  serious  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  and  be 
took  formal  leave  of  his  family,  Scott's  semi-public  life  at  Abbots- 
ford  continued  as  usual — swarms  of  visitors  coming  and  going, 
and  the  rate  of  production,  on  the  whole,  suffering  no  outward 
and  visible  check,  all  the  world  wondering  at  the  novelist's 
prodigious  fertility.  The  first  of  the  series  concerning  which 
there  were  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  was  The  Monastery  (xSao), 
which  was  the  fiist  completed  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
author's  bodily  vigour.  The  failure,  such  as  it  was,  was  possibly 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  the  person  of  the 
White  Lady  of  Avenel;  and  its  sequel.  The  Abbot  (1S20),  in  which 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  introduced,  was  generally  hailed  as 
fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  "  the  Great  Unknown." 
Kenilworlh  (iSii),  The  Pi/ale  (iSaa),  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
(i8j2),  Peveril  of  the  Peah  (iSia),  Quentia  Durward  (1823), 
St  Romn's  Well  (1824),  Rediamllet  (1824)  followed  in  quick 
succession  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  last 
two  were  reached  that  the  cry  that  the  author  was  writing  too 
fast  began  to  gather  volume.  St  Ronan's  Well  was  very  severely 
criticized  and  condemned.  And  yet  Leslie  Stephen  tells  a  story 
of  a  dozen  modern  connoisseurs  in  the  Waverley  novels  who 
agreed  that  each  should  write  down  separately  the  name  of  his 
favourite  novel,  when  it  appeared  that  each  had  without  concert 
named  St  Roitan's  Well.  There  is  this  certainly  to  be  said  for 
St  Ronan's,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  some  of  the  scenes 
at  the  "  bottle  "  and  the  artificial  melodramatic  character  of 
some  of  the  personages,  none  of  Scott's  stories  is  of  more  absorbing 
or  more  brilliantly  diversified  interest.  Contradictions  between 
contemporary  popular  opinion  and  mature  critical  judgment, 
as  well  as  diversities  of  view  among  critics  themselves,  rather 
shake  confidence  in  individual  judgment  on  the  vexed  but  not 
particularly  wise  question  which  is  the  best  of  Scott's  novels. 
There  must,  of  course,  always  be  inequalities  in  a  series  so 
prolonged.  The  author  cannot  always  be  equally  happy  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  situation  and  character.  Naturally  also  he 
dealt  first  with  the  subjects  of  which  his  mind  was  fullest.  But 
any  theory  of  falling  oS  or  exhaustion  based  upon  plausible 
general  considerations  has  to  be  qualified  so  much  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  facts  that  very  little  confidence  can  be 
reposed  in  its  accuracy.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  comes  com- 
paratively late  in  the  scries  and  has  often  been  blamed  for  its 
looseness  of  construction.  Scott  bimsdf  always  spoke  slightingly 
of  his  plots,  and  humorously  said  that  he  proceeded  on  Bayes's 
maxim,  "  What  the  deuce  is  a  plot  good  for  but  to  bring  in  good 
things?"  Yet  some  competent  critics  prefer  Tht  Fortunes 
of  Xigel  to  any  other  of  Scott's  novels.  An  attempt  might  be 
*  The  Doom  of  VevorgpU.  This  and  his  other  diamattc  sketches, 
Maciufs  Cross,  Halilon  Hill  (1822)  and  Auchindtatu,  or  Tke 
Ayrshire  Tragedy,  printed  with  Devorgoit  in  1830,  were  slight  com- 
poMttons,  dashed  olT  in  a  few  days,  and  alford  no  measure  of  what 
Scott  might  have  done  aa  a  dramatift  if  he  had  studied  the  cooditiona 
«(  stage  reprcsenutien. 


made  to  vahie  the  novels  according  to  the  Moim  of  tMr 
materials,  according  as  they  are  based  on  personal  observatiaa, 
documentary  history  or  previous  imaginative  literature.  Ob 
this  principle  IvaeUut  and  The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  (i<>5, 
containing  The  Betrothed  and  The  Talistean)  might  be  adjudged 
inferior  as  being  based  necessarily  on  previous  romance.  But 
as  a  matter  of  {act  Scott's  romantic  chatacten  an  vitaliaed, 
clothed  with  a  verisimilitude  of  life,  out  of  the  author's  deep, 
wide  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  realities,  and  his  obaeiva- 
tion  of  actoal  life  was  coloured  by  ideals  derived  from  romance. 
He  wrote  all  his  novels  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  learning 
of  all  kinds,  and  In  the  heat  of  composition  seems  to  have  <faawn 
from  whatever  hi*  tenadons  memory  supplied  to  feed  the 
fire  of  imagination,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  source. 
He  did  not  exhaust  his  acctunulations  from  one  source  fast 
and  then  turn  to  another,  but  from  first  to  last  drew  fma  all 
as  the  needs  of  the  occasion  happened  to  snggcst. 

Duiing  the  years  i8>i-i8>5  he  edited  Richard  Franck's 
Sorlhem  Memoirs  (1S21),  Chronological  Notts  of  Sottish  Aftin 
from  tlie  Diary  of  Lord  FounlainluU  (l8>a),  ilMUary  Utmoifs 
of  the  Great  Civil  War  (i8»),  and  The  Nnelists'  LUrary  (>o  vols., 
London,  1821-1824),  the  ptcfatory  memoira  to  which  were 
separately  published  in  1828. 

Towards  the  close  of  i8>j,  after  deven  years  of  brilliant  and 
prosperous  labour,  encouraged  by  constant  tributes  of  admiration, 
homage  and  affection  such  as  no  other  literary  potentate  has 
ever  enjoyed,  realizing  his  dreams  of  baronial  splendour  and 
hospitality  on  a  scale  suited  to  bis  large  literary  revenues,  Scott 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  feuadations  of  his  fortune  were 
unsubstantial.  He  had  imagined  biroadf  dear  of  alt  embanaas- 
ments  in  1818,  when  all  the  unsaleable  stock  of  John  BaUantyae 
&  Co.  was  bargained  off  by  Rigdum  to  Constable  for  Waverley 
copyrights,  and  the  publishing  concern  was  wound  up.  Appar- 
ently be  never  informed  himsdf  accuratdy  of  the  new  rdations 
of  mutual  accommodation  on  which  the  printing  firm  then 
entered  with  the  great  but  rashly  speculative  publisher,  and 
drew  liberally  (or  his  own  expenditure  against  the  undeniable 
profits  of  his  novels  without  asking  any  questiwis,  trusting 
blindly  in  the  solvency  of  Us  commocial  benchnien.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  "  lifted  oS  their  feet "  by  the  wooderful  triumphs 
of  their  chief,  they  thought  themselves  exempted  Uke  himself 
from  the  troublesome  duty  of  inspecting  ledgers  and  balaadng 
accounts,  till  the  crash  came.  From  a  diary  which  Scott  began 
a  few  days  before  the  first  rumours  of  financial  difficulty  reached 
him  we  know  how  he  bore  from  day  to  day  the  rapidly  unfolded 
prospect  of  tmsuspected  liabilities.  "  Thank  God,"  was  his 
first  reflection,  "  I  have  enough  to  pay  more  than  sos.  in  the 
poimd,  taking  matters  at  the  worst."  But  a  few  weeks  revealed 
the  unpleasant  truth  that,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  Ballantyne 
&  Co.  were  mixed  up  with  Constable  &  Co.,  and  Constable  with 
Hurst  &  Robinson,  the  failure  of  the  London  bouse  threw 
upon  him  personal  responsibility  for  £i3o,ooa 

How  Scott's  pride  rebelled  agamst  the  dishonourof  bankruptcy, 
how  he  toiled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  dear  oS  this  enorrooui 
debt,  declining  all  offers  of  assistance  and  asking  no  consideration 
from  his  creditors  except  time,  and  how  nearly  he  succeeded, 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  chapters  in  literary  history,  and  would 
be  one  of  the  saddest  were  it  not  for  the  heroism  of  the  enterprise. 
His  wife  died  soon  after  the  strug^  began,  and  he  suffered 
other  painful  bereavements;  but,  though  sick  at  heart,  he 
toiled  on  indomitably,  and,  writing  for  honour,  exceeded  even 
his  happiest  days  in  industrious  speed.  If  he  could  have  main- 
tained the  rate  of  the  first  three  years,  during  which  he  completed 
Woodsloci  (1826);  Chronidet  of  the  Otiungalt  (1827),  which 
induded  three  Ules— "The  Highland  Widow,"  "The  Two 
Drovers"  and  "The  Surgeon's  Danghter";  The  Pair  UaU 
of  Perth  (t828,  in  the  second  txnaol  Chronicles  of  the  Canontf*)') 
Anne  ofCeierstein  (1S29);  the  Life  of  Nafoleon  (9  vols.,  1S17); 
part  of  his  History  ^ SetUatid  (2  vols.,  1810-1830,  for  Lardnir'l 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia);  the  Scottish  series  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
(four  scries,  1828-1829-1830-183:;  inscribed  to  "  Hugh  little- 
John,"  (.e.  John  Hugh  Lockbart),  besides levenlmapiiacarticici. 
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tome  of  tficm  «meng  the  most  brilliant  of  his  misccUueoas 
writings,  and  prefaces  and  notes  to  a  collected  edition  ol  bis 
novels-— If  he  could  have  continued  at  this  rate  he  might  soon 
have  freed  himself  from  all  his  encumbrance*.  The  result  o(  his 
exertions  from  January  i8>6  to  January  1838  was  nearly  £40,000 
lor  his  creditors.  But  the  terrific  hboar  proved  too  much 
even  for  his  endurance.  Ugly  symptoms  began  to  alarm  his 
family  in  1839,  and  In  February  0^  1830  he  had  his  6iit  stroke 
of  paralysis.  Still  he  was  undaunted,  and  not  all  the  persuasions 
of  friends  and  physicians  could  induce  him  to  take  rest.  "  During 
1830,"  Lockhart  says,  "  he  covered  almost  as  many  sheets 
with  his  MS.  as  in  1839,"  the  new  introductions  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poetry  and  the  tetters  m  Demmuloiy  and  Wilckcnjt 
being  amongst  the  labours  of  the  year.  He  had  a  slight  touch 
of  apoplexy  in  November  and  a  distinct  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
the  following  April;  but,  in  spite  of  these  warnings  and  of 
other  bodOy  ailments,  he  had  two  more  novels.  Count  Rabert  of 
Paris  and  Castle  Z7iui;errai(constituting  the  fourth  series  of  Tstu 
•/  Ify  LanHori),  ready  for  the  press  by  the  autumn  of  1831. 
He  would  not  >-ieId  to  the  solicitationsof  his  friendsand  consent 
it  try  rest  and  a  change  of  scene,  till  fortunately,  as  his  mental 
powers  failed,  he  became  possessed  of  the  Idea  that  all  his  debts 
were  at  last  paid  and  that  he  was  once  more  a  free  man.  In  this 
belief  he  happily  remained  till  his  death.  When  it  was  known 
that  his  physicians  recommended  a  sea  voyage  for  his  health, 
a  government  vessel  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  he  cruised 
about  in  the  Mediterranean  and  visited  places  of  interest  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  year  before  his  death.  But,  when  he  felt 
that  the  end  was  near,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  across  Europe 
that  he  might  die  oil  his  beloved  Tweedside  at  Abbotsford,  where 
he  expired  on  the  list  of  September  1833.  He  was  buried 
at  Dryburgb  Abbey. 

Scott's  wife  had  (Ucd  in  1826.  His  eldest  son,  Walter,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  fai  1820, 
and  the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death  in  1847;  the  second 
son,  Charles,  died  at  Teheran  in  1841,  and  the  second  daughter, 
Anne,  died  unmarried  in  1833.  Scott's  elder  daughter  Charlotte 
Sophia  (d.  1837)  was  the  wife  of  his  biographer,  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(f.v.);  and  their  daughter  Charlotte  (d.  1858)  married  J.  R. 
Hope-Scott  (q.v.),  and  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Monica,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  who  in  1874  took  the  additional  name 
of  Scott  on  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Abbotsford.  Mrs 
Maxwell  Scott  inherited  some  of  the  family  literary  talent,  and 
among  other  books  wrote  two  volumes  about  Abbotsford  (1893 
and  1897). 

Two  busts  of  Scott  were  executed  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey: 
'one  in  1830,  which  was  presented  to  Scott  by  the  sculptor  in 
1838;  a  second  in  1838,  which  was  sent  by  Chantrey  to  Sh- 
Robert  Peel  about  1837,  and  is  ;iow  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  The  1830  bust  was  duplicated  by  Chantrey 
for  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  i827,and  there  is  a  copy  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  erected  la  1897.  Henry  Raebum  painted 
Scott's  portrait  for  Archibald  Constable  in  1808;  Scott  sat  to 
the  same  artist  in  1809  for  the  portrait  now  at  Abbotsford,  and 
(wo  or  three  times  subsequently.  Other  notable  portraits  were 
executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  1830  for  George  IV.; 
by  John  Graham  Gilbert  in  1819  for  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Eduiburgh;  by  Francis  Grant  for  Lady  Rytbven  In  1831;  and 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  Scott  with  his  dogs  in  the  Rhymer's 
Glen  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  Scott  monument  In  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  erected  in  1846,  was  designed  by  George 
Kemp,  the  statue  being  the  work  of  John  SteelL 

BiBtloctariiY.— ru  Afisrxllaneotu  Prose  Woritt  ef  Sr  Waiter 
SaMiSvolo.,  Edinburgh,  1827)  were  subsequently  printed  in  30  volt. 
(London,  1834-1871)  and  in  3  volt.  (1841-1847).  The  oollceted 
cditionsof  the  novels  and  tales  are  very  numeroosk  Among  them  are 
that  known  as  the  "  author's  (a^-outiteeditisn  "  (48  volt.,  Edinburgh, 
182^1833).  for  which  Scott  wrote  new  prefaces  and  notes:  an 
fdilion  de  luxe  of  the  Waverley  novels,  illuttrated  by  A.  Lalauze, 
E.  Rwu  and  others  (25  volt.,  London,  1882-1898):  the  "  Border" 
edition  (48  vol*.,  1892-1894),  with  introductory  etaayt  and  notes  by 
A.  Lang;  and  many  modem  cheap  reprints.    His  Poeticoi  Works 

r«  pnntcd  in  la  voU.  (Edinburgh,   1820);  they  were  edited  by 
G.  Lockhart  (12  volt.,  Edinburgh,  1833-1834),  with  24  steel 
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.engravings  from  illustrative  drawings  by  Turner:  by  F.  T.  Palgrave 
lor  the  ■■  Globe  "  cditiun  (1666):  by  \V.  Minto  (i  vols..  Edinburgh, 
1888);  by  J.  Logic  Robertson  (Oxford  complete  edition,  1904). 
Rlany  of  the  novels  have  been  adapted  for  the  stage,  the  most  famous 
rf  these  dramatizations  being  the  libretto  of  Donizetti's  Lucia  di 
Lammtrmoor  and  the  Ivanhoc  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  J.  R. 
Sturgis.  His  Minstrdsy  of  the  Scollish  Border  (3  vjls.,  1802-1803) 
was  edited  (4  vols.,  1902)  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

The  standard  life  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  Ike 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1837-1838),  left  little 
new  material  for  later  biographers.  It  was  supplemented  by  the 
publication  (2  vols.,  1890)  ol  Scott's  Journal,  covering  the  years  from 
i8js  to  1832,  and  of  his  Familiar  letters  (2  vols.,  1894),  both  edited 
by  David  Douglas.  Some  unpublishetl  letters  from  Scott  to  the 
marchioness  of  Abercorn  were  soUl  at  Sotheby's  in  1909.  Shorter 
lives,  chiefly  based  on  Lockhart,  are  by  R.  H.  Hutton  ("  English 
Men  of  Letters,"  London.  1898):  by  C.  D.  Yongc  {"  Great  Writers," 
London,  1888),  with  bibliography  by  I.  P.  Anderson;  by  Rolx-rt 
Clumbers  (Edinburgh,  l87l);ljy  K.  ETlze  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1864); 
byG.  E.  B.  Saintsbury  ("  Famous  Scots"  Scries,  1897);  by  Andrew 
Iklng  ("  Literary  Lives,"  London,  1906),  and  by  G.  le  Grys  Norgate 

i London,   1906).     For  the   Bailantyne  controversy  sec  also   The 
iallanlyne  Press  and  its  Founders  (1909),  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  Lockhart's  attitude  on  the  subject. 

In  the  long  list  of  critical  essays  on  Scott  and  his  works  may  be 
mentioned; — W.  Uagehot,  "The  Waverley  Novels,"  in  Literary 
Studies  (1879,  vol.  ii.);,\V.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Sfiril  of  tlie  Ale  (1825); 
James  ^logg.  The  Domestic  Manners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  (Glasgow,  1834);  A.  Lang,  in  Letters  to  Dead  Autkors[\h&C); 
Catalogue  of  the  Scott  Exhibition  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1871,  preface 
bi'  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  (iCdinburgh,  1872);  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
Hours  in  a  Library  (London,  1874);  J.  Vcitch,  Tlie  History  and 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border  (Glasgow,  1878) ;  L.  Maigron.  Le  Roman 
hiitorique  a  I'epoque  romantique,  Essai  sttr  I'inflttence  de  Walter  Seott 
(I'aris,  1898).  An  account  of  the  pprtraits  of  Scott,  and  a  biblio- 
graphy of  his  works,  are  given  in  Sir  \V.  Stirling-Maxwell's  Catalogue 
^/»ii5co(r£xAi6i7/on,  commemorating  Scott's  centenary  at  Edinburgh 
in  July-August  1871.  (\V.  M.;X.) 

SOOIT,  WILLIAM  BELL  (1811-1890),  British  poet  and 
artist,  son  of  Robert  Scott  (1777-1841),  the  engraver,  and 
brother  of  David  Scott,  the  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  i2th  of  September  1811.  While  a  young  man  be  studied 
art  and  assisted  his  father,  and  he  pnblished  verses  In  the  Scottish 
magaxines.  In  1837  he  went  to  London,  where  lie  became 
sufficiently  well  known  as  an  artist  to  be  appointed  in  1844 
master  of  the  government  school  of  design  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He  held  the  post  for  twenty  years,  and  did  good  work  in  organis- 
ing art-teaching  and  examining  under  the  Science  and  Att 
Department.  He  did  much  fine  decorative  woik,  too,  on  his 
own  account,  notably  at  Wallington  Hall,  in  the  shape  of  eight 
large  pictures  illustrating  Border  history,  with  life-size  figures, 
supplemented  by  eig}iteen  pictures  illustrating  the  ballad  of 
Checy  Chase  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  hall.  For 
Penhill  Castle,  Perthshire,  he  executed  a  similar  series,  illustrating 
The  Kini's  Quhair.  After  1870  he  was  much  in  London,  whese 
he  bought  a  house  in  Chelsea,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  Of 
Rossetti  and  in  high  repute  as  an  artist  and  an  author.  His 
poetry,  which  he  published  at  Intervals  (notably  Poemi,  1S75, 
illustrated  by  etchings  by  himself  and  Alma-Tadema),  recalled 
Blake  and  Shelley,  and  was  considerably  influenced  by  Rossetti; 
he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  artistic  and  literary  critidsm, 
and  edited  Keats,  "  L.E.L.,"  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Shake- 
speare and  Scott.  He  resigned  his  appointment  under  the 
Science  and  Ait  Department  In  1885,  and  from  then  till  his 
death  (ssnd  November  1890)  be  was  mainly  occupied  in  writing 
Us  reminiscences,  which  were  published  posthumously  fn'  1893, 
with  a  memoir  by  Professor  Minto.  It  is  for  his  connexion  with 
Rossetti's  circle  that  Bell  Scott  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 

scon,  WIHFIBLD  (1786-1866),  American  general,  was 
bom  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  23th  of  Jime  1786,  In 
t8os  he  entered  the  College  of  William  and  Maty,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  law  office  Of 
David  Robertson  In  Petersburg.  In  1807  be  removed  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  but  as  war  with  England  seemed  immineat 
he  soon  left  for  Washi'ngton  and  offered  his  services.  In  1808 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  recruited  a 
company  in  Richmond  and  Pcteisburg,  and  was  ordered  to 
New  Orleans.  His  criticism  of  his  superior  officer,  General 
James  Wilkinson,  led  to  his  being  tuspended  for  a  year,  but  the 
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term  wu  eventfujljr  ndoeed  to  three  months.  In  July  iSii, 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  he  was  sent  to  the  Niagara 
frontier  and  fought  at  Quccnston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  exchanged  in  January  1813,  became  colonel  in  the 
following  March,  in  March  1814  was  promoted  to  the  tank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  in  July  received  the  brevet  of  major- 
generaL  In  the  battles  of  Chippewa  (sth  July  1S14)  and  Lundy's 
Lane  (isth  July)  he  took  a  com^icuous  part,  being  twice  wounded 
in  the  latter  engagement.  For  his  services  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  by  Congress  and  with  a  sword  by  the  state 
of  Virginia.  Among  the  difficult  tasks  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform  between  1815  and  1861,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
which  period  he  was  the  commandhig  general  of  the  U.S.  army, 
were:  an  expedition  to  the  Middle  West  in  1839,  where,  after 
the  end  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  negotiated  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Winnebago,  Sioux,  and  lleoominee  Indians; 
a  journey  to  Charleston  in  the  same  year  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  nullification  movement,  and  to  strengthen  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  in  the  harbour;  an  expedition  in  1836  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  FUaiit;  the  supervision  of  the  removal 
in  1838  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them 
by  treaty  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river;  a  visit  to  the  Niagara 
river  in  the  antiunn  and  winter  of  1838  to  put  an  end  to  the  acts 
by  Canadian  insurgents  in  violation  of  American  nrjtrality; 
a  similar  mission  to  Maine  in  1839  to  restore  tranquillity  between 
the  dtizens  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  who  were  disputing 
the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Aroostook  river;  and 
a  journey  to  the  north-west  in  1859  to  adjust  a  dispute  between 
American  and  British  officers  concerning  the  joint  occupation  of 
San  Juan  Island  in  Pugct  Sound.  His  greatest  achievement 
was  the  brilliant  Mexican  campaign  of  1847.  As  the  senior 
officer  of  the  army,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  invading 
expedition,  and  after  capturing  Vera  Cruz  (March  39th,  1847), 
and  winning  victories  at  Ceno  Gordo  (April  i8th),  Contreras- 
Churubuaco  (August  i9th-2;th),  M<dino  del  Key  (September  Sth), 
and  Chapultepec  (September  13th),  he  crowned  his  campaign 
by  the  capture,  on  the  14th  of  S^tcmber,  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
In  March  1848  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress, 
which  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of 
bis  services.  Scolt  appeared  to  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  political  career;  his  nomination  for  the  presides^  by  the 
Whigs  had  been  suggested  in  1839  and  in  1848,  and  in  1852 
he  received  it;  but  his  candidacy  was  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Whigs,  divided  on  the  slavery  question,  gave  only  half-hearted 
support  to  their  compromise  platform;  and  Scott  made  several 
cxtemporaneons  addresses  which  did  him  harm.  He  received 
the  electoral  votes  of  only  four  slates — Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  This  defeat,  however,  detracted 
nothing  from  the  esteem  in  which  be  was  held,  and  in  1853  the 
brevet  rank  of  heutenant-general  was  created  specially  for  him. 
Among  the  other  honours  conferred  upon  him  were  Uie  degree 
ct  Mailer  of  Aits  by  Princeton  in  i8t4,  and  the  degree  of  Boctor 
of  Laws  by  Columbia  in  1850  and  by  Harvard  in  (861.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  though  a  Virginian,  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  United  States  armies  and  directed  operations 
from  Washington  until  November  1861.  He  then  visited 
Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  wrote  bis  liemoirs, 
published  in  1864.  He  died  at  West  Point,  New  York,  on  the 
agtb  of  May  1866. 

See  Uemoirs  ^  LitaleiioHl-Ctntrat  SmII,  LL.D.  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1864);  Raphael  Semmes.  The  Campaign  0/  Central  Scott  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  (Cincinnati.  3rd  cd.,  1852)  j  Edward  D.  Mansfield, 
UU  ami  MUUary  Services  of  Cenerai  Scott  (New  York,  iSfo);  and 
Marcus  J.  Wright,  Ceneriii  ScM  (New  York,  1894),  in  the  "  Great 
Commanders  "  leriea. 

8C0DHDRBL,  a  rogue,  a  rascal  Etymologists  have  referred 
the  word  to  various  sources;  but  Skcat  (£ly«i.  Dia.)  re.'cis 
it  to  the  provincial  or  Scottish  (ciNiasr  (O.  Eog,  kwimh,  to  shun), 
to  shrink  back  in  fear  or  loathing. 

tOODROB  (ItaL  $coriada,  from  Lat.  txceriare,  to  flay,  cerium, 
■kin),  a  whip  or  lash,  especially  one  used  for  the  ii^ction  of 
paniAmint.    The  typical  scourge  (Lat.  fiatdlum)  in  levenl 


thongs  or  lashes  attached  to  a  single  handle,  aa  in  (bt 
modem  "  cat-o'-nine-taila."  The  scourge  or  flail,  and  the  crook, 
are  the  two  symbols  o(  power  and  domination  depicted  in  the 
hands  of  Osiris  in  ancient  Egyptian  monuments;  these  show  ibe 
unchanging  form  of  the  instrument  throughout  the  ages. 


SCOUT  (from  O.  Fr.  actuler,  mod.  Uoaler,  Lat.  ausctJlare, 
to  listen),  a  soldier  sent  out  to  watch  the  enemy  and  bring 
information  of  his  numbers,  movements,  whereabouts,  &c. 
The  name  has  also  been  ap{died  to  a  particular  class  of  light 
speedy  cruisers  in  the  Btiti^  navy.  After  the  South  African 
War  of  1899-1903,  the  importance  of  military  scouting  received 
much  attention  is  FjiglanH  in  consequence  of  the  prominence 
given  to  it  by  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  of  Mofeking  fame. 
Under  the  latter's  au^iccs  an  unofficial  attempt  to  foster  the 
qualities  required  was  made  by  the  institution  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
a  voluntary  organization  which,  starting  m  190S,  had  by  t9TO 
enrolled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  branches  overseas. 

Various  l^ds  of  the  auk  family,  such  as  the  guillemot  and  the 
puffin,  are  krrawn  as  "  scouts."  The  name  is  also  given  colloqui- 
ally to  college  servants  at  Oxford  and  Harvard  Universiti^f, 
It  then  answers  to  the  "  gyp  "  of  Cambridge,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Durham,  which  has  been  variously  explained  as 
short  for  "  gipsy,"  as  taken  from  7(1^,  vulture,  from  a  supposed 
rdereace  to  a  grasping  character,  or  as  representing  an  old 
word  "  gippo  "  {Ti.jufeau,  tunic),  used  of  a  scullion  or  kitchen 
servant. 

In  the  above  senses,  "  scout"  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  word  meaning  to  flout,  ot  reject  with  ridicule  and  scorn, 
which  is  derived  from  the  IceL  skiila,  taunt,  jeer. 

In  the  military  sense,  see  Sir  R.  S.  Baden-Powetl,  Scoulini,  and 
Scouting  for  Boys.  The  Boy  Scouts'  movement  in  England  has 
official  papers  in  the  weekly  Scout  and  monthly  Beadgnarters  Coattlt, 

SCHANTOK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lackawzmia  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawanna 
river  and  Roaring  Brook,  about  162  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia  and  about  146  m.  W.N.W.  of  New  York.  Pop. 
(1890)  75,2t5;  (1900)  102,036,  of  whom  28,973  "s™  foreign-born 
(including  7193  Irish,  4704  Cermanx,  4621  Welsh  and  3691 
English)  and  521  were  negroes;  (1910,  census)  139,867. 
Scrant<ui  ii  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft 
Western,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  Lackawanna  ft 
Wyoming  Valley  railways.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m. 
Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  United  States 
Government  building,  the  County  Court  House,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Albright  Memorial  building,  housing  the  public  library 
(55,800  vols,  in  1908),  the  armoury  of  the  13th  Regiment,  State 
National  Guard,  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  some  fine 
churches  and  school-houses,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  and  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  building. 
Scranton  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  good  public 
school  system,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  (1891),  which  give  instruction  by  mail  in  the  trada 
and  professions  to  large  numbers  of  students;  Mt.  St  Mary's 
Seminary  (1903)  for  girls,  and  the  W.  T.  Smith  (Memorial) 
Manual  Training  School  (1905),  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  city  has  an  Institute  of  History  and  Science, 
and  the  Everhart  Museum  of  natural  history,  sdence  and  art 
(dedicated  190S),  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr  L  F.  Everhart 
(b.  1840)  of  Scranton,  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' Monument,  and 
monuments  to  the  memoiy  of  Columbus*  and  Washington. 
Scranton  is  the  largest  city  in  the  great  anthradte-coal  region 
of  the  United  Sutes;  and  17,525,995  long  tons  of  coal  were 
produced  within  the  county  in  1905.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  sHk  goods  (21-6%  of  all  in  value)  and  other  textiles, 
but  large  quantities  oif  foundry  and  machlne-slicp  products, 
malt  liquors,  flour,  and  planing  mill  products  arc  also  manu- 
factured. The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  1905 
was  $20,453,385.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  rail- 
way has  since  built  large  machine  and  car  shops. 

A  permanent  settlement  was  established  within  the.  piacflt 
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ftnhs  of  SamtM  in  tjtt,  imA  a  piMtive  grist-mill,  a  law-mill 
tod  a  charcMl  iron-furnace  were  erected  during  the  next  few 
yean;  but  there  was  little  further  development  until  1840,  when 
Ibe  Lackawanna  Iron  Company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  here.  The  limestone  and  iron  ore  of  the  vicinity  proved 
to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  was 
prevented  only  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  George  Wbitefleld 
Scranton  (i8ii-iS6t),  aided  by  his  brother  Selden  T.  Scranton 
and  bis  cousin  Joseph  Hiuid  Scranton.  Under  the  leadership 
of  George  W.  Scranton  better  grades  of  iron  ore  and  of  limestone 
were  procured,  and  within  a  decade  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory 
and  a  manufactory  of  steel  rails  were  established,  and  adequate 
facilities  for  railway  transportation  were  provided.  Scranton  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1854,  was  dtartered  as  a  city  of  the 
third  class  in  1866,  and  became  a  dty  of  the  second  class  in  1901. 

See  B.  H.  Throop,  A  nalf-Cnltry  in  SauOoH  (Scranton,  1895). 

SCREAWER,  a  bird  inhabiting  Guiana  and  the  Amazon  valley, 
so-called  in  1781  by  T.  Pennant  (Ccti.  Birds,  p.  37)  "  from  the 
violent  noise  it  makes  " — the  Palatudea  cornula  of  Linnaeus. 
First  made  known  in  1648  by  G.  de  L.  Marcgrav  under  the  namo 
of  "  Aidsima,"  it  was  more  fully  described  and  better  figured 
by  Buffon  under  that  of  Kamichi,  still  applied  to  it  by  French 
writers.  Of  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
euious  "  horn  "  or  slender  caruncle,  more  than  three  inches 
long,  it  bem  on  ks  ctown,  the  two  sharp  spars  with  which  each 
wing  it  armed,  tod  its  dongated  toes.  Its  plumage  is  (dain 
in  ooloar,  being  of  an  almost  uniform  greyish  black  above,  the 
tpam  round  the  eyes  and  a  ring  round  the  neck  being  variegated 
with  white,  and  a  patch  of  pale  rufous  appearing  above  the 
carpal  j<Hnt,  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  white.  Closely 
related  to  this  bird  is  another  first  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a 
species  of  Parra  (see  jAfANJl),  to  which  group  it  certainly  docs 
not  belong,  but  separated  therefrom  by  lUiger  to  form  the  genus 
Ckauna,  and  now  known  as  C.  ckatoria,  very  generally  in  English 
as  the  "  Cicttcd  Screamer,"  a  name  which  was  first  bestowed 
00  the  Seriema  (f  .v.).  This  bird  Inhabits  the  lagoons  and  swamps 
of  Paraguay  and  Southern  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  "  Chaji  " 
or  "  Clufca,"  and  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  wanting  its 
"  horn,"  but  having  iu  head  fumishea  with  a  dependent  crest 
of  feathers:  while  the  plumage  is  grey.  Its  nest  b  a  light  con- 
struction of  dry  rushes,  having  its  foundation  in  the  water,  and 
contains  as  many  as  six  eggs,  which  ore  white  tinged  with  buS. 
The  young  are  covered  with  down  of  a  ycUowish-brown  colour. 
A  nsost  singular  habit  possessed  by  this  bird  is  that  of  rising 
io  the  air  and  soaring  there  in  circles  at  an  immense  altitude, 
uttering  at  intervals  the  very  loud  cry  of  which  its  local  name 
is  an  imiution.  From  a  dozen  to  a  score  may  be  seen  at  once 
to  occupying  themselves.  The  young  are  often  taken  from  the 
■est  and  reared  by  the  people  to  attend  upon  and  defend  their 
poultiy,  a  duty  which  is  faithfully'  and,  owing  to  the  spurs 
with  which  the  chaka's  wings  are  armed,  successfully  discharged. 
Another  very  curious  properly  of  this  bird,  which  was  observed 
by  Jacqum,  who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Linnaeus,'  is  its 
emphysetoatotts  condition — there  being  a  layer  of  air-cells 
between  the  skht  and  the  muscles,  so  that  on  any  part  of  the 
body  being  pressed  a  crackling  sound  is  heard  In  Central 
America  occurs  another  species,  C.  dcrbiona,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  darker  colour  of  its  plumage.  For  this  a  distinct  genus, 
Ixhyrernis,  was  proposed,  but  apparently  without  necessity, 
^/LB.  Rcichenbachr5yj/.  XriuHi.  p.  xxl.).  , 

The  taxonomic  position  of  the  Palamedeidae,  for  all  will  allow 
to  the  screamers  the  rank  of  a  family  at  least,  has  been  much 
debated.  Their  anserine  relations  were  pointed  out  by  \V.  K. 
Parker  in  the  Zoological  Proctedings  for  1863  (pp  511-518, 
and  in  the  tame  work  for  1S67  T.  H.  Huxley  placed  the  family 
amoog  his  Ckawnurpkot;  but  this  view  was  contravened  in 
|87«  by  A.  H.  Gamd,  who  said,  "  The  screamers  must  have 
sprung  from  the  primary  avian  stock  as  an  independent  offshoot 

'  Hence  J.  Latham's  name  for  this  species  Is  "  Faithful  Jacana  "■— 
he  supposing  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  in  which  Linnaeus  placed  it. 

*"Tacta  nunu  cutis,  sub  pcnnis  etiam  Unosa,  crepat  ubique 
iortiter  "  iSyst.  Nat.  ed.  is.  i.  p.  ate). 


at  ranch  the  same  time  as  did  most  of  the  other  important 
families."  P.  L.  Sclater  in  1880  placed  them  In  a  distinct 
order,  Palamtdtae,  which  he,  however,  placed  next  to  the  true 
Ansetts,  and  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  sub- 
order of  anseriform  Urds. 

fCKSEN  (usually,  but  very  doubtfully,'  connected  with  Lat. 
joiiiiaw,  a  box  for  holding  books,  from  scribot,  to  write;  a 
connexion  with  Ger.  Sckranke,  barrier,  has  been  suggested),  hi 
architecture,  any  construction  subdividmg  one  part  at  a  building 
from  another— as  a  choir,  chantry,  chapel,  &c  The  earliest 
screens  are  the  low  marble  podia,  shutting  off  the  cimus  can- 
lantinm  in  the  Roman  basilicas,  and  the  perforated  canecQi 
enckjsing  the  bema,  altar,  and  seats  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters. 
The  chief  screens  in  a  church  are  those  which  enclose  the  choir 
or  the  place  where  the  breviary  services  arc  recited.  This  is  done 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  by  doors  and  screen-work, 
but  also,  when  these  are  of  open  work,  by  curtains,  the  laity 
having  no  part  in  these  services.  In  England  screens  were  of 
two  kinds:  one  of  open  woodwork ;  the  other,  massive  enclosures 
of  stonework  enriched  with  niches,  tabernacles,  canopies, 
pinnacles,  statues,  cres*.)ngs,  &c.,  as  at  Canterbury,  York, 
Gloocestcr,  and  many  other  places  both  in  England  and  abroad 
(see  Rood  and  J\mt). 

As  an  article  of  furniture,  the  screen  is  an  ornamental  frame, 
usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  for  protection  from 
observation,  draught,  or  the  heat  of  a  fire.  Screens  are  made  of 
an  shapes  and  sizes,  and  may  con^st  of  leather,  paper  or  textile 
materials  fastened  to  the  framework;  they  may  have  several 
leaves  or  only  one — thus  a  fourfold  screen  has  four  leaves.  Fire- 
screens are  usually  small,  with  a  single  leaf — indeed  in  the 
Georgian  period  of  English  furniture  they  often  took  the  form 
of  a  circular,  oval,  heart-shaped  or  oblong  piece  of  framed 
embroidery  fixed  to  a  wooden  pole  or  upright,  upon  which  they 
could  be  raised  or  lowered.  This  variety,  which  was  called 
a  pole-screen,  was  more  effective  as  an  ornament  than  as  a 
protection.  The  hand-screen  was  light  and  portable,  as  the 
name  impUes.  At  the  present  time  fire-screens  are  often  of 
glass  set  in  metal  frames.  The  larger  type  of  screen,  with 
several  leaves,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  first  came 
Into  use  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  The  earlier  examples 
were  of  stamped  or  painted  Spanish  leather  or  of  some  rich  stuff 
such  as  tapestry;  at  a  later  date  lacquer  was  extensively  used. 
They  were  tall  enoug]>  to  conceal  the  person  sitting  behind  them, 
and  were  frequently  exceedingly  handsome  and  stately. 

SCREW  (O.E.  icrue,  from  0.  Fr.  escrout,  mod.  Icrou;  ultimate 
origin  uncertain;  the  word,  or  a  similar  one,  appears  in  Teutonic 
bnguages,  cf  Ger.  Schranbe,  Dan.  tiriu,  but  Skeat,  foUoning 
Diaz,  finds  the  origin  In  Lat.  scrubs,  a  ditch,  hole,  particularly 
used  in  Low  Latin  for  the  holes  made  by  pigs  boring  in  the 
ground  with  their  snouts),  a  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  having  a  groove  running  spirally  round  it.  The  surface 
thus  formed  constitutes  an  exterpal  or  male  screw,  while  a  similar 
groove  cut  round  the  Interior  of  a  cylindrical  hole,  as  in  a  nut, 
constitutes  an  Internal  or  female  screw.  The  ridge  between 
successive  turns  of  the  groove  is  the  "  thread,"  and  the  distance 
between  successive  turns  of  the  thread  is  the  "pitch."  The  present 
article  will  deal  with  the  standard  pitches  in  common  use  and 
with  modem  methods  of  manufacture,  the  earlier  history  of  which, 
down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  \Vhitworth,  may  be  read  lb 
Holtzapffcl's  Turnin/  and  Uahantcat  Uanipulalitm.  For  the 
screw  as  a  mechanical  power  see  Mechanics;  for  the  screw 
used  to  propel  steamships  see  SKiPSUtLOiHC.' 

Slandcrdaalim  sj  ScreiBS. — All  screws  made  to-day  are  copies 
of  pre-existing  or  master  screws,  which  are  familiarly  known 
as  "  guide  screws,"  "  hobs  "  or  "  leaders,"  "  chasers  "  or  "  comb 
tools,"  "  taps,"  and  "  dies  "  in  numerous  forms.  These  are  so 
standardized  that  a  thread  cut  to  a  given  standard  in  England 
fits  its  fellow  thread  cut  to  the  same  standard  in  America, 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  At  one  time  screws  cut  by  one  firm 
would  not  match  those  cut  by  another.  Formerly  there  was  no 
"  tackle,"  but  targe  screws  were  cut  with  chisel  and  file,  and  a 
nnt  was  cast  around  them  and  used  for  correction,  until  gradually 
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the  coaner  eiron  irate  eliminated.  Another  method  was  that 
of  the  matbcmalical  msUumint  nuken,  who  used  a  screw  and 
tangent  wheel  by  which  a  cutter  was  moved  along  synchronously 
with  the  revolution  of  the  screw  blank,  a  method  only  suitable 
for  short  screws.  The  first  attempt  at  securing  uniformity  in 
screw  threads  was  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who  com- 
municated a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Institution  of  GvU 
Engineers  in  1841.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  yeats  the 
Whitworth  system  generally  displaced  the  previous  heterogeneous 
designs  of  threads,  by  the  existence  of  which  engineers*  repairs 
bad  been  rendered  most  inconvenient  and  costly,  almost  every 
establishment  having  its  own  "  standard  "  set  of  screwing  tackle. 
In  fact  it  was  suspected  that  firms  thought  their  interest  lay 
in  this  separation  of  practice  in  order  to  capture  repairs,  each  of 
its  own  work. 

When  Whitworth  began  his  work  be  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  saew  holts  from  the  principal  English  workshops, 
and  an  average  observed  for  diameters  of  i  in.,  i  in.,  t  in.,  uid 
li  in.  chiefly  was  taken  and  tabulated  in  exact  numbers  and 
equal  fractional  parts  of  threads  per  inch,  the  scale  being  after- 
wards extended  to  6-in.  diameter.  In  cases'above  an  inch  the 
same  pitch  is  maintained  for  two  sizes,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
small  fractions,  and  to  simplify  the  construction  of  screwing 
apparatus.  The  system  is  therefore  a  practical  compromise 
based  on  previous  practice.  The  proportion  between  pitch  and 
diameter  varies  throughout  the  series,  and  at  the  extremes 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  turn  a  nut  is  either  in  excess 
or  insufficient.  • 

When  the  Whitworth  threads  were  accepted  in  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  appeared  as  though  they 
were  established  for  ever  in  an  impregnable  position,  as  a  unifica- 
tion evolved  from  chaos.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
occupied  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  manufacturing  engineering, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  an  English  system. 
But  two  things  were  wanting  to  permanence— the  facts  that 
the  Whitworth  threads  were  not  based  on  the  metric  system, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  destined  to  come  into  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain.  Metric  systems  became  standardized  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  Sellers  thread  in  America 
overshadowed  the  Whitworth,  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  Sellers  like  the  Whitworth  must  in  time  be  swallowed 
up  by  some  one  metric  system. 

It  is  easier  to  devise  new  standards  than  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  accept  them.  Change  means  the  purchase  of  a  very 
costly  new  equipment  of  screwing  tackle,  both  band  and  machine, 
besides  the  retention  of  the  old  for  effecting  repairs.  There 
is  no  question  of  accommodating  or  bringing  in  the  threads  of 
one  system  to  others  nearly  like  them.  They  either  fit  or  do  not 
fit,  they  are  right  or  wrong,  so  that  a  dean  sweep  has  to  be  made 
of  the  entire  screwing  tackle  in  favour  of  the  new.  The  two 
great  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  Whitworth  thread 
came,  one  from  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1864,  when  the  Sellers 
thread  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  American  engineers, 
andtheotherin  1S73,  when  Delisle  of  Carlsruhe  initialed  a  metric 
system.  As  a  result,  after  several  years  of  effort,  the  Society 
of  German  Engineers  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  gave  birth  to  the  International  Screw  Thread 
Congress,  which  has  met  from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion 
of  the  matter.  We  have  thus  two  broad  lines  of  departure  from 
the  \Vhitworth  standard. 

The  history  of  the  battle  of  the  screw  threads  in  England, 
America,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  would  occupy  a 
volume.  The  subject  is  highly  technical,  involving  practical 
points  concerned  with  manufacture  as  well  as  with  questions 
of  strength  and  durability.  We  can  merely  state  the  fact  that 
the  threads  now  recognized  as  standard  are  included  in  about 
eight  great  systems,  out  of  about  ^ixty  that  have  been  advocated 
and  systematized.  Their  elements  are  shown  by  the  diagram, 
fig.  i;  but  ubies  of  dimensions  ate  omitted,  since  they  would 
demand  too  much  space. 

Ueihods  o[  CuUinc  5<r«>>i.— There  are  four  methods  employed 
for  the  cutting  of  screw  threads: -one  by  means  of  a  single-edged  tqol 


held  in  the  saddle  of  the  aerew^uttiac  lathe,  and  travnted  horiaoa- 

tally  only,  the  cylinder  which  is  to  receive  the  thread  revolving  the 
while;  another  by  means  of  short  master  screws,  hobs  or  leaders, 
cofltroUing  chasers  or  comb  toob;  the  third  by  means  of  sciew  upa 
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Fig.  I.— SecUoos  of  principal  Screw  Threads. 
Formulae;  ^"phdi.  or  disunoe  between  oentrct  of  contignoo^ 
threads;  J-tlepth  of  thread;  A-tocal  height  of  thrend  conatruoi 
tion;  r-radius;/-flat. 

A.  Whitworth  thread.  A  =0-9605  p\  i«0*6403  P;  leaving  ith  • 
to  be  rounded  at  top  and  bottom. 

B.  Sellers,  or  FranUin  Institute,  or  U3.  standard  thrend. 
A -0-866  p;d -0-6495  P;/*-Uh*. 

C.  Sharp  Vee  thread.    rf-o-866o  p, 

D.  British  Association  standard  thread.    rf«0*6  ^;  r--Ath  ^. 

E.  C.E.I,  or  Cycle  Eneinccrs'  Institute  sundard  thread. 
A-o-866  p;  if -0-5327  p:  r-Jth  p. 

F.  Uiwcnhcrz  or  Delisle  thread  (metric,  used  brsdy  on  tbe 
continent  of  Europe).    A-p;  i?o*75  A;/>ith  A. 

G.  International  standard  thread  (metric).  ^-0-6495  P\ 
/-|thA;r»i>,thA. 

H.  Thury  thread  (metric).    d»Sth  ^;  r^lth  ^;r'-ftth  f. 

J.  Square  thread,    d  —  i  ^. 

K.  Acme  thread.    d-J  p+o*oio;/-o*3707p. 

and  dies,  either  the  woric  or  the  tool  bein^  absolutely  still.  The 
fourth  is  fay  means  of  a  milling  cutter  presented  to  the  work  in  a 
special  aarew*milling  maditoe..  faodt  the  work  and  the  cutter  r^ 

volving. 

The  problem  of  screw-cutting  in  the  lathe  tn  the  simplest  form 
resolves  xtuAi  into  the  relative  number  of  revolutions  of  the  latht 
u>indle  and  oi  the  lead  screw  (fig.  7).  If  the  two  route  at 
the  same  speed,  the  thread  cut  on  the  spindle  axis  will  be 
equal  in  pitch  to  that  of  the  lead  screw.  If  the  spindle 
revolves  more  slowly  than  the  lead  screw,  a  thread  coarser  than  that 
in  the  latter  -vill  result ;  if  it  revolves  more  rapidly,  one  of  finer  pitch 
will  be  produced.  The  spindle  is  the  first  factor,  bang  the  dnter^ 
and  the  lead  screw  is  drtven  therefrom  through  the  change  wbed»~ 
the  varbbles — which  determine  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
latter  whether  the  same,  or  slower,  or  faster  than  the  spindle.  Screw- 
cutting  in  all  its  details  is  an  extensive  siibtect,  indudmg  the  cuttioc 
of  what  are  termed  odd  or  unequal  pitches,  that  is,  those  which 
involve  fractions,  the  catching  of  threads  for  successive  traverses  of 
the  tool,  the  cutting  of  multif^e  threads  and  of  right-  and  left-hand 
threads,  which  involve  much  practical  detail.  The  principle  of  screw* 
cutting  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  the  pitch  of  the  guide  screwis  to 
that  of  the  screw  to  be  cut  as  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  mamlid 
or  (hcadstock)  wheel  is  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  lead  scmr 
wheel.  It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  ratio.  Hence  for  cutting 
threads  finer  than  that  of  the  lead  screw,  the  guide  screw  must  rotate 
more  slowly  than  the  lathe  mandrel;  and  for  cutting  threads  coarser- 
than  those  of  the  guide  screw,  the  lead  screw  must  rotate  foster  thaa 
the  lathe  mandrel  (fig.  a,  C  and  D).  When  tbe  ratios  are  ascertained, 
these  facts  indicate  when  the  lander  or  the  smaller  wheels  must  be 
placed  as  drivers,  or  be  driven.  Simple  trains  '*  are  thdw  which 
contain  only  one  pair  of  change  wheels;  *'  compound  trains  •*  have 
two,  three,  four  or  more  pairs  (fig.  a),  and  arc  necessary  when  the 
ratio  between  the  guide  screw  and  the  Bcew  to  be  cut  exoeeds  about 
six  to  one. 

A  device  which  has  become  very  popular  under  the  name  01 
Hendey-Norton  gears  comprises  a  nest  of  twelve  change  wheeb. 
mounted  and  keyed  on  the  end  of  the  lead  screw.  A  stud  wheel  is 
made  to  engage  through  an  intermediate  wheel  with  any  one  of  tbe 
twelve  change  gears,  on  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever,  giving  twelve 
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tfiffcfoit  nthn  (or  wrew-eutthig.    TiKae  a(a!ii  Ire  doubled  or 
trebled  by  •IteriDg  the  ratios  of  other  gean  connected  thcrewiiJi,  to 


\ 


i  ;v_y 


Fig.  9. 


A,  Simple  train  which  rotates  1«ad 

•crew  in  oppoute  direction  to 
maodptl,  and  makes  slide- 
rcat  feed  away  from  the 
headMock. 

B.  Simple  train  withintenncdiate 

wheel  on  stud,  which  rotates 
lead  screw  in  same  direction 
as  mandrel,  making  slide-rest 


feed  towards  the  headstock. 
Intermediate  on  "  stud  " 
does  not  alter  ratio. 

C»  Typical  compound  train  ar- 
ranged for  cutting  a  screw 
finer  than  that  of  the  lead 
screw. 

D,  Ditto  for  Krew  coarser  than 
that  of  the  lead  Krew. 


that  for  each  position  of  engagenwnf  of  the  stud  wheel,  two,  or  in 
•ome  cases  three,  pitches  can  he  cut.  This  avoids  the  waste  of  lime 
involved  in  setting  up  fresh  wheels  on  the  s«ring-pUte  as  often  as  a 
screw  of  different  pitch  has  to  be  cut. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  economy  depends  on  the  removal 
of  all  screw-cuiting,  except  those  screws  which  are  of  several  feet  in 
length,  from  the  ordinary  laihe  to  the  special  chasing  and  screwing 
machines.  The  screw<utting  arrangement  of  an  engineer's  lathe  is 
a  cumbrous  apparatus  to  fit  up  and  set  in  motion  for  the  cutting  of 
■crews  of  small  dimensions.  WTien  there  was  no  other  method 
available  except  that  of  common  dies  operated  by  hand  or  carried  in 
a  screwing  machine,  there  was  good  reason  why  a  true  cutting  tool 
Aould  be  operated  in  the  lathe  through  change  >vhcels.    But  the 


reason  no  kMiger  exfsts<  doce  for  ibv  dngle  cutting  tod  of  the  lathe 
the  two  Of  tniee  cutters  of  the  chaanc  and  screwing  machines 
(figs.  3  and  4)  are  substituted,  and  the  hollow  mandrel  embodied  in 
the  latter  permits  of  screws  being  cut  and  pancd  from  the  solid  bars 
c4  sevefal  feet  in  length.  Except  (or  the  cutting  of  lone  screws  and 
screws  of  odd  piicbc*.  the  ordinary  kthe  is  now  a  wasteful  machine. 


F>G.  .1.— Bolt-Screwing  Macbiae  {John  Stirk  &  Sons,  Ltd,  Halifax). 

J.  Ifandle     for    opening     the 

dies. 
K,  Lever  for  automatically  open- 

ing     the     dies,     operating 

through  J. 
L,  Rod  having  adjustable  dog  6, 

struck    by    carriage    at    a 

definite  position  of  its  travel, 

thus  throwing  the  dies  on 

the  work- 
M,  Pump  drawing  lubricant  from 

leserroir  in  bed. 


A.  Bed.   B.  Spindle. 

C,  Four-step  belt  pulley,  driving 

through  triple  spur  gean  U, 

toB. 

E,  Opening  die  head. 

F,  Bolt  carriage  racked  to  or  fro 

along  the  Dcd  by  rotation  of 
hand-wheel  G. 
H,  Handle  for  opening  and  closing 
vee-jaws  at  a  fur  gripping 
and  releasing  boTts  by  means 
of  a  right-  and  left-hand 
•crew. 


The  second  method  of  cutting  screws  is  that  by  means  of  hobs  or 
leaders,  and  either  comb  or  singlc-cdged  tools.    That  is,  a  short 


Fig.  4.-^>pcnlnt  Die-head  for  Screwing  Machine. 


A,  Spindle  cod. 

B,  Sliding  coUsr. 

C  Ring  Ix^tcd  to  B.  and  enclosing  ring  having  three  coned 
grooves  a,  a,  «.  set  eccentrically  to  close  io  or  let  out  the 

chaasrs  D. 


E,  Curled  spring  keeping  chasers  outwards  in  contact  with  a. 

F,  Piece  screwed  to  end  of  A,  and  provided  with  three  grooves  to 

carry  the  chasers.  ».     • 

C,  Cover  plate  confining  the  chaser*,  and  unscrewed  from  F  when 
changing  chasers  for  other  sizes. 
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■tandard  screw  Is  moonted  flomewhere  en  the  Utbe,  at  the  rear, 
or  in  front,  and  a  nut  partly  embracing  this  becomes  a  gtiklc  to 
avhaha.  *  **'  •'****^''  "  attached  to  the  tool  slide  directly.  These 
uymn,  ^^  termed  chasing  lathes.  Their  value  lies  in  the  cutting 
of  screws  of  but  a  few  inches  in  length,  of  which  br^  numbers 
are  required,  a  familiar  example  beine  the  scre«-ed  stays  for  the 
Are-boxes  of  steam  boilers,  hundreds  «  which  arc  used  in  a  single 
boiler. 

The  third  method  embodies  the  use  of  taps  and  dies  in  their 
numerous  designs.  The  simpler  forms  used  are  thc»e  operated  by 
Brtmaa  hand  at  the  bench,  from  which  all  the  machine  taps 
j^jy^  and  dies  have  been  elaborated.  The  tap  is  ihc  Hohd 
screwed  cylindrical  tool  which  cuts  an  internal  thread 
(fig>  5) :  the  die  is  the  hollow  toot  which  cuts  a  thread  on  the  outside 
of  a  cylinder  (&{.  6). 


Fig.  5. — ^Tapa.  A,  Entering  or  taper  tap;  B,  middle  or  second 
tap:  D.  Dottoming  or  plug  up;  E,  machine  up;  F,  hob  or  raastcf 
up. 

These  Ups  and  dies  are,  or  should  be,  true  cutting  tools,  and  if  we 
examine  any  of  those  of  approved  form  we  shall  see  that  they  are  so 
in  fact.  But  none  of  the  early  ups  wns  in  any  sense  a  cutting  tool. 
They  ground,  and  scraped,  and  squeezed,  but  never  cut.  They  were 
usually  made  of  round  steel  rod,  screwed,  and  having  three  or  four 
flats  filed  down  upon  them.  The  angles  therefore  which  abraded  the 
work  were  always  obtuse,  and  as  proper  backing  off  was  often 
neglected,  or  insnfHciently  done,  the  labour  not  only  oS  running  them 
down,  but  also  of  running  them  back  out  of  their  holcsi  was  very 


the 


Fic.  6, 
A«  IKes  ctit  over  hob  of  same  aae 

as  screw  to  be  cut ;  the  lead 

is  bad,  there  is  coincideiKe 

only  at  the  completion  of  the 

thread,  and  they  are  seldom 

used  except  in  solid  screw 

plates. 
B,  Dies  cat  over  hob  one  thread 

deeper  than  the  screw  to  be 

cut.  the  standard  form;  the 

lead  is  good  and  there  is 

great.  This,  combined  with  the  inefKcient  form  of  solid  screw  plates 
used  at  the  same  time,  made  the  work  of  fitting  nuts  and  bolts  one  of 
constant  trial  and  error,  of  casing  and  doctoring;  and  when  this  had 
been  done,  nuts  and  bolts  were  not  interchangeable,  but  each  nut 
was  marked  for  its  own  bolt.  The  earliest  screw  plates  were  probably 
of  the  same  forms  which  are  used  now  for  screws  below  ^  in.  dia- 
meter— mere  hardened  plates  of  steel,  having  holes  of  gnujuated 
diameten,  soewcd  to  the  various  uzes  required. 


.—Dies. 

coincidence    at    about 
middle  of  action. 

C,  Dies  cut  over  hob  two  threads 

deeper  than  screw  to  be  cut, 
frequently  used;  the  lead  is 
good  and  there  is  coincidence 
at  the  banning  of  action. 
a,  dies  at  banning  of 
action,  b.  at  completion. 

D.  Screw  stock. 


In  all  taps  and  dies  the  pnobtem  U  to  cut  a  screw,  of  wUeli  the  aa|jli 
of  thread  changes  from  point  to  root,  with  tools  whoK  angle  must 
remain  constant.  In  ups  there  is  no  choice  of  angle,  since  they  must 
be  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  tapped  threads  when  6iushea.  But 
in  dies  a  compromise  is  made  by  cutting  them  with  hobs,  or  master 
taps  (fig.  5).  one  thread  larger  than  the  thread  to  be  cut  by  the  dies. 
Briefly,  the  pranical  effect  is  that  the  dies  are  oidy  counterparts  of 
the  T  hrcad  to  be  cut  at  about  the  middle  part  of  their  action  (^.  6.  B). 

Though  the  action  of  ups  resembles  in  some  respecu  that  of 
common  dies,  the  results  achieved  are  better,  partly  because  the 
backing  off  is  generally  superior,  partiv  because  taper  Ups  are 
commonly  used  to  start  a  screw  hole.  Tapered  solid  dies  are  also 
UH.-d  in  some  kinds  of  turret  work  with  the  same  obkct,  namely,  to 
(acihtaie  the  work  of  an  inherently  badly  formed  tool.  With  a 
tapered  tap,  or  A  tapered  solid  die,  the  full  threads  do  not  come  into 
operation  until  after  the  tapered  threads  have  started  the  cut.  A 
properly  made  throughfarc  tap.  or  a  tapered  die,  will  cut  an  average* 
sized  screw  at  one  tra\'crsc.  provided  luurioitton  is  ample.  Taps  ar« 
now  made  wiih  very  narrow  edges  and  wider  clearances  than 
formerly,  x-ery  dilTcrcnt  from  the  common  lajjs  with  broad  edges  and 
narrow  groo\-cs.  There  is  thus  bule  friction,  and  there  is  plenty  o| 
clearance  for  the  chips,  essential  conditions  for  cutting  screws  rapidly 
at  a  single  traverse. 

Dies  are  held  in  stoclct.  In  the  common  die  stocks  one  adjusuble 
die  is  moved  forward  with  a  screw,  which  forms  one  c^  the  handlci 
of  the  stock,  or  a  separate  tightening  screw  is  used  at  right  anstn  with 
the  handle*,  or  the  tightening  screw  is  set  diagonally  in  relation  to 
the  handle  (fig  6.  D).  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth'swdl  known  "  gruide  *" 
screw  stock  {fig.  7)  is  an  example  of  the  embodiment  of  the  principl* 


Flc.  7.— Whitworth  Guide-Screw  Stock,   a,  Cuide;  b,b,  cuttcn; 
c,  adjusting  bolu 

just  suted,  the  dies  being  cut  over  a  hob  two  depths  of  thread  larger 
than  the  screw :  one.  a  broad  die,  is  used  for  guidance  only,  and  two 
narrow  dies  do  all  the  cutting.  The  guide-screw  stock  derives  its 
name  from  the  (act  that  it  embodies  a  guide  a  distinct  from  the 
cutters  b,b.  the  guide  doing  very  little  actual  cutting;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  tools  for  screw-cuiiing  outside  the  lathe,  but  some  of  the 
American  types  of  dies,  such  as  in  fig.  8,  A  and  B,  give  very  accurate 
results,  especially  when  they  are  combined  with  a  guide  In  advance 
of  the  dies,  to  keep  them  truly  parallel  on  the  work.  The  commoa 
dies  arc  inferior  in  operation  to  those  used  in  the  guide-screw  stock. 
NcvertheleUt  the  common  die  stocks  are  used  most  extensively. 
The  reason  is  that,  although  they  arepf  faulty  construction  regarded 
strictly  from  the  mechanician's  point  of  view,  yet  they  do  their  work 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  if  moderate  care  be  exercised  in  their 
construction  and  working. 

Mathine  Work. — Hand  tap|»ng  and  screwing  has  long  been  con> 
fined  to  occasional  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  fitter  at  the  bench,  the 

d 


Fig.  8. 

A.  Common  split  spring  die,  ad-  ecrew.  f.  and  slackening  the 

justed  by  taper  screw,  a.  screws  d,d,  or  vice  versa. 

B.  Split  die  held  in  collet,  6,  and    C,  Spring  die  for  lathea,  adiustcd 

expanded  or  contracted  by  to  cut  larger  or  smaller  by 

turning  in  the  uper-poinied  means  of  tne  split  ring  a. 

erecteraitd  repairer.  Screws  and  tapped  holes  required  in  quantitSea 
are  done  on  machines  which  include  numerous  types,  at  a  rate  of 
production  which  would  seem  incredible  were  it  not  so  commoa. 
r  or  cutting  common  screws  of  no  very  great  length  the  lathe  has  long 
been  superseded  by  the  various  screwing  machines.  The  earlier 
forms  were  provided  with  clutch  mechanism  for  running  ihe  solid 
dies  back  off  the  thread,  in  imiution  of  the  action  of  the  naods.  and 
the  dies  could  not  cut  a  complete  thread  at  one  traverse,  two  or  three 
traverses  being  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  full  thread.  In  the 
modem  screwing  machines  (fig.  3)  the  cuttera  are  closed  and  relearcd 
by  cam  mechanism,  and  all  threads  except  those  of  large  diameter 
are  cut  at  a  single  traverse.    Common  bolts  and  nuu  are  cut  in 
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djhk  fcipd>  pMchfaw  tapt,  iihkh  an  tnnpr  thw  Und 

^lefatcd  taps,  being  employed  in  the  tame  machines. 

Bot  the  smaller  screw*  made  in  large  quantities,  and  acrem  which 
haw*  to  b*  cot  «i  piccca  of  work  on  which  other  operations,  as 
turaing,  boring,  tadng*  knurling,  have  to  be  performed,  an  made  in 
the  numerous  capstan  or  turret  lathes,  the  dies  or  taps  bcin(  held  in 
the  turrets.  Often  a  cam-opcratcd  acnewing  plate  is  pulled  into  Unc 
with  the  work,  operating  independently  of  the  turret  head.  But  in 
most  cases  (he  dies  (fig.  8)  are  held  in  a  chuck  which  is  Inserted  in  one 
oC  the  holes  in  the  turret  and  which  ia  better  for  the  cutting  of  the 
finer  screws.^  More  valuabk  than  any  ot^  sm^  iiq>rovemcst  is 


the  automatic  opening  of  many  dies  used  in  turret  lathes,  by  which 
the  running  back  of  the  die  over  the  work  b  avoided.  ThcBC  opening 
die  heads  arc  of  several  designs.    They  are  so  beautifully  contrived 


that  contact  with  a  stop,  the  poiitkm  of  «4iich  can  be  regulated, 
arrests  the  cutting  action  and  causes  the  dies  to  fly  open  Awav  from 
the  screw,  so  that  the  turret  can  be  slid  away  instantly,  wtule  the  dies 
close  in  readiness  for  the  next  screw. 

Siting  Tcps  are  used  for  the  6nishtn^  of  threads  which  are  rcouired 
to  be  hnisbcd  so  uaiforroly  as  to  be  mterchangcable  one  wiin  the 
other.  These  are  ordinary  plug  or  sAcond  tapst  generally  shcrt  in 
length,  and  as  they  remove  out  a  mere  trifle  of  material  they  reutn 
their  size  for  a  very  long  time.  The  case  of  uzing  taps  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  dies,  because  a  die  can  be  readily  compressed  to 
Gompeasatc  for  wear  (fig.  9),  but  a  tap  has  to  be  expanded.  The 
resbu  is  that  while  pkmty  01  adjustably  diea  are  made,  there  are  tow 
expanding  ups.  Many  have  been  designed,  but  they  are  tx/ed  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  dies.  A  sizing  tap  is  kept  true  as  long  as 
pomblc  by  careful  use.  and  when  it  falls  below  the  limit  dimenwios 
It  is  re|4aoed  by  a  new  one. 

Screw  milling,  the  latest  development  in  screw-cuttiiw.  involves  the 
use  of  a  special  machine,  something  like  the  lathe  In  outline,  the  piece 
^  of  work  to  be  threaded  being  rotated  in  the  axis  of  the 

^1!!"^  machine.  The  cutter  is  carried  in  a  head,  with  swivelling 
"""^  arrangnncats,  to  provide  for  variations  In  screw  angles, 
and  is  rotated  at  speeds  suiuble  Iot  the  metal  or  aUov  being  cat. 
The  necessarv  traverse  is  imparted  cither  to  the  work  or  to  the 
cutter,  according  to  the  design  of  machine,  by  lead  screw  and 
change  ecnn.  This  method  Is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
diiefly  for  cutting  coarsely  threaded  screws  and  worms.  The  great 
advanttte  which  the  revtM^ng  cutter  possesses  over  the  angle^ged 
tool  is  Its  rapidity  of  action,  by  which  threads  may  be  produced 
more  quickly  than  In  the  lathe. 

Tkstimg  Mreos. — ^The  screws  cut  in  engineers*  shops  are  sufficiently 
true  (br  all  practical  purposes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  guide 
•crew  yet  made  is  true,  and  no  trtie  screw  can  be  made  apart  from  the 
use  of  devices  which  are  unknown  in  the  machine  shop.  Actually  no 
•crew  ever  has  been,  or  probably  ever  wIU  be.  made  perfect,  but  the 
variation  from  truth  has  been  in  some  cases  only  yv^roT  *""  iu\t9 
part  of  an  inch.  The  microscope  is  brought  into  requisition  tor 
testing  standard  screws,  but  commercial  screws  simply  have  to  pass 
tht  test  of  gauges.  A  screw  21  ft.  long  was  made  by  the  Pratt 
ft  Whitney  Co.,  and  tested  by  Professor  \V  A.  Rogers.  A  scale. 
the  corrections  of  wrtiich  were  known  to  within  fj-Vn  '"  ■  *** 
moontcd  paniUd  with  the  axb  of  the  screw.  A  microscope  contain* 
^  a  cross  bar  was  mounted  on  the  carriage  actuated  by  the  screw. 
Toe  cross  bar  was  furnished  with  a  micrometer  by  which  the  devia- 
tions for  any  nrv'olution  of  the  screw  could  be  measured,  A  reading 
was  taken  for  each  half  inch  in  length  of  the  screw.  Special  tests 
were  made  at  various  points  by  turning  the  screw  through  45*  at  a 
tine.  The  maximum  error  in  the  entire  length  of  the  screw  was 
(bund  to  be  less  than  tU  in*  ... 

The  problem  of  producing  a  true  screw  has  occupied  investigators 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Maudslay  (1771-1831).  The  great  difficulty 
IS  that  of  attaining  accurate  pitch,  so  that  tne  distances  between  all 
tbs  threads  diall  oe  uniform,  and  consequently  that  a  nut  on  the 
screw  shall  move  equably  during  the  rotation-  The  importance  of 
this  point  is  felt  in  the  dividing  en^nes  of  various  classes  employed 
for  ruling,  and  in  measuring  machines  used  for  testing  sundards  of 
Iragth.  Theordinary  screw,  cut  by  dies  or  in  the  screw-cutting  lathe, 
is  found,  on  applying  comparatively  coarse  tests,  to  he  Ur  from 
accurate  in  pitch,  while  th«  thread  may  be  wavy  or  "  drunken  "  and 
the  diameter  may  not  be  uniform  at  all  pwnts.  There  are  several 
methods  of  correcting  the  errors  in  k^ws;  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  rcttiding  or  accderating  the  traverse  motion  of  the  screw-cut  ring 
tool  by  means  of  a  compensating  lever  bearing  on  a  compensating 
bar,  orlucfa  is  formed  after  observatuMts  have  been  made  on  the  degree 
ol  accuracy  of  the  leading  screw  used  to  propel  the  tool  carriage. 
The  original  enora  in  the  leading  screw  are  therefore  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible.  The  inspection  ol  the  screw  is  done  by  means  01  the 
microsoope  working  in  conjunction  with  a  line  measure  fastened 
down  fMrallel  with  the  axis  of  the  screw,  so  that  the  coincidence  or 
otherwise  of  the  screw  pitches  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  measure 
Buy  be  compared.  ,  ,  U  G  H ) 

£frfff5  cf  Screws.— VcT  scientific  purposes  the  screw  must  be  so 
fegulsr  that  tt  moves  forward  in  its  nut  cxarily  the  same  distance 
for  each  given  angular  rotation  around  its  axis  As  the  mounting 
of  a  screw  introduce  many  errors,  the  final  and  exact  test  of  its 
accuracy  can  only  be  made  when  it  is  finished  and  set  up  for  use. 
A  large  screw  can,  however,  be  roughly  examined  in  the  following 


namMr;— <f )  Ssa  vbetbor  the  swCaes  ct  tlw  thrtods  Ims  a  perfect 
polish.  The  more  it  departs  from  this,  and  approaches  the  rough 
torn  surface  as  cut  by  tlie  lathe  tool,  the  worse  it  is.  A  perfect 
screw  has  a  perfect  polish,  (a)  Moimt  it  between  the  centres  of  a 
latbeand  then  slip  upon  it  a  i^ort  nut  which  fits  perfectly.  If  the  nut 
moves  ftom  end  to  end  with  equal  fricthxi.  the  screw  is  uuform  in 
diameter.  If  the  nut  is  long*  uoeouat  resistance  may  be  due  to 
either  an  error  of  run  or  a  bend  in  the  screw,  (a)  Fix  a  microscope 
on  the  lathe  carriage  and  focus  in  sinrie  cross-hair  on  the  edge  of 
the  screw  and  parallel  to  its  axis.  If  the  screw  runs  true  at  every 
point  its  axis  is  straight.  (4)  Observ*  whether  tbe  diort  nut  runs 
from  end  to  end  of  tbe  screw  without  a  wabbliiw  motkm  when  the 
screw  is  turned  and  tbe  nut  kept  from  revdvu^.  If  it  wabbtes 
the  screw  is  said  to  be  drunk.  One  can  see  tbu  error  better  by  fixing 
a  long  pointer  to  the  nut*  or  by  attacMng  it  to  a  mirror  and  observ- 
ing on  image  in  it  witli  a  telescope.  The  fblkming  experiment  will 
also  detect  this  error.  (5)  Put  upon  the  screw  two  well-fitting  and 
rather  short  nuts,  which  are  kept  fram  revoIWng  fay  arms  bttirbig 
against  a  stralght'edge  parallel  to  the  axis  of  die  screw.  Lei  one 
nut  carry  an  arm  which  su^iortt  a  microscope  focused  on  a  line 
ruled  on  tbe  other  nut.  Screw  this  combination  tb  dMerent  parts 
of  tbe  screw.  If  during  one  rev<4utlon  the  mkrroscope  remains  in 
focus,  the  screw  Is  not  drunk;  and,  if  the  cros»4iaira  bisect  the  line 
in  every  position,  there  is  no  error  of  run.  Where  the  highest  accu- 
racy Is  needed,  we  most  resort  in  the  case  of  screws,  as  m  all  other 
cases,  to  grindma.  A  loiw  solid  nut,  tightly  fitting  the  screw  in  one 
pontion,  cannot  be  moved  freely  to  another  portion  unless  tbe  screw 
IS  very  accurate.  If  grinding  nutcrial  is  applied  and  the  nut  Is 
constantly  tightened,  it  will  grind  out  all  errorsof  run,  drunkenness, 
crookedness  and  irregularity  of  sixo.  The  condition  Is  that  tbe  nut 
must  be  k)ng,  rigid  and  capable  of  being  tightened  as  tbe  grinding 

Eroceeds;  also  the  screw  must  be  ground  kinger  than  it  wiu  finally 
e  needed,  so  that  the  imperfect  ends  may  be  removed. 
The  following  process  will  produce  a  screw  soitable  for  ruling 
gratings  for  optical  purposes.  Suppose  it  is  our  purpcne  to  produee 
a  screw  wlucn  is  finally  to  be  9  (n.  long,  not  mduding  bcarfaip, 
and  1 1  in.  in  diameter.  Select  a  bar  of  soft  Bessemer  lieel,  whidi 
has  not  the  hard  spots,  usually  found  in  case  steeU  about  i|  in.  in 
diameter  and  30  ia.  long.  Put  it  between  lathe  centres  and  turn  it 
down  to  I  in.  diameter  everywhere,  except  about  12  in.  in  theoentre* 
iriiere  it  is  left  a  little  over  l|  in.  in  diameter  for  cutting  the  screw. 
Now  cut  the  screw  with  a  triangular  thread  a  little  sharper  than  fio*. 
Above  all.  avoid  a  fine  screw,  u^ng  about  ao  threads  to  the  Inch. 

The  grinding  nut.  about  11  in.  lone,  has  now  to  be  made.    Fig.  9 
represents  a  section  of  the  nut,  which  is  made  of  tKoss,  or  better, 

i       4 


Fio.  9.— Section  of  Orindiaf  Nttt 


of  Bessemer  stecL  It  consists  of  four  segments,  0.0,  which  can 
be  drawn  about  the  screw  by  two  collars,  bj»,  and  the  screw  «. 
Wedges  between  tbe  segmenu  prevent  too  great  pressure  on  tbe 
screw.  Tbe  final  daaaplng  is  cffecaed  by  the  rings  and  screws,  44^ 
which  enckMc  the  flanges.  «,  of  the  segments.  The  screw  is  now 
placed  in  a  lathe  and  surrounded  by  water  whose  temperature  can 
be  kept  constant  to  1*  C,  and  the  nut  placed  on  it.  In  order  thait 
the  weight  of  the  nut  may  not  make  the  ends  too  smaU.  it  must 
either  be  eountcrfaolanced  by  weights  hung  from  a  rope  passing 
over  puUeys  in  the  ceiling,  or  the  screw  most  be  vertical  during 
the  whole  process.  Emery  and  oil  leem  to  be  the  only  available 
grinding  materiate,  though  a  softer  silica  powder  might  be  tised 
towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  operation  to  clean  off  the  emery  and  prevent 
future  wear.  Now  eriod  the  screw  in  the  mrt.  nwdng  tbe  nut 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  screw,  its  whole  rai^  being 
nearly  ao  in  at  first.  Turn  the  nut  end  for  end  every  ten  minutes 
and  continue  for  two  weeks,  finally  makiiMr  the  rangeofthe  nut  only 
and  owving  the  lathe  slower 


to  avoid  beatiiV'   Finish  irith 


illica 


tM  procnti 
Aan  up,  M 


if  the  tkfcad  bworec  too 


tpovder 
blunt,  le 


«r  rouge.   During 
lecot  the  out  by  a 


•bout  10  in  ,  iiring  fiaer  mjied  einciy  a 
■^  '  "^     '""^  afineailic 

__jonic  too , 

to  change  the  pilch  at  any  point.  Thii  mun  of 
coune  liot  be  done  leM  than  fi«e  day.  befofc  the  finish.  Now  cut  to 
the  proper  length ;  centre  again  fai  the  lathe  under  a  micnKope;  and 
turn  the  bearing..  Aicrewnjpwindhaafewererroraihanfroniany 
other  system  of  mounting.  The  periodic  error  especially  will  be  too 
small  10  be  diKovrred.  tnough  the  mottotings  and  graduation  and 
cenlennii  of  the  head  will  introduce  it;  it  must  therefofv  finally  b* 
corrected. 
Umtamt  14  Scrtm$.—7hie  mounting  muM  be  deviwd  meet  can- 
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fully,  ati^  fa  fauked  more  diflioilt  to  make  without  error  than  the 
screw  itself.  The  pnnciplc  which  should  be  adopted  Is  that  no 
mirlunaaship  is  perfect,  the  de»isa  must  make  up  for  Iti  imper- 
fectioaa.  Tbua  the  screw  can  never  be  made  to  run  trrie  on  its 
bearings,  and  hence  the  device  of  resting  one  end  of  the  carriage 
on  the  nut  must  be  rejected.  Also  all  ri|{id  connexion  between 
the  nut  and  the  carriage  must  be  avoided,  as  the  screw  can  never 
be  adjusted  parallel  to  the  ways  on  which  the  carriage  rests.  For 
many  purposes,  such  as  ruling  optical  ^tings,  the  carriage  must 
move  accurately  forward  in  a  straight  hne  aa  Car  as  the  horizontal 
plane  is  concerned,  while  a  liitte  curvature  in  tlic  vertical  plane 
produces  vtry  liltle  effect.  These  conditions  can  be  satisfied  by 
making  the  ways  V-shapod  and  grinding  wiih  a  grinder  soniewliat 
shorter  than  the  ways.  By  constant  reversals,  and  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  stroke,  they  will  finally  become  nearly  perfect. 
The  vertical  curvature  can  be  sufficiently  tested  by  a  ihon  carriage 
carr>'ing  a  delicate  spirit-level.  Another  and  very  ciTicicnt  form 
of  ways  is  V-shapcd  with  a  flat  top  and  nearly  vcnical  sides.  The 
carriage  rests  on  the  flat  top  and  is  held  by  springs  against  one  of 
the  nearly  vertical  sides.  To  determine  with  accuracy  whether 
the  ways  are  straight,  fiic  a  flat  piece  of  (jlass  on  the  carriage  and 
rule  a  line  on  it  by  moving  it  under  a  diamond;  reverse  and  rule 
ancthcr  line  m^r  the  first,  and  measure  the  distance  apart  at  ihc 
centre  and  at  the  two  ends  by  a  micrometer.  If  the  centre  measure- 
ment is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  two  end  ones,  the  line  is  straight. 
This  is  better  than  the  method  with  a  mirror  mounted  on  the  carnage 
and  a  telescope.  The  screw  itself  must  rest  in  bearings,  and  the  end 
motion  be  prevented  by  a  point  bearing  against  its  flat  end,  which  is 
protected  by  hanlraed  steel  or  a  flat  diamond.  Collar  bearings  intro- 
duce periodic  errors.  The  secret  of  succesa  is  so  to  design  the  nut  and 
it!  connexions  as  to  eliminate  all  adjustments  of  the  screw  and  indeed 
«U  imperfect  workmanship.  The  connexion  must  also  be  such  as  to 
give  means  of  correcting  any  reudual  periodic  errors  or  errors  of  run 
which  may  be  introduced  m  the  mountings  or  by  the  wear  ct  the 
machine. 

The  aut  is  shown  in  fig.  le.    It  is  made  in  two  halves,  of  wrought 
Ifon  filled  with  boxwooa  or  lignum  vkae  plugs,  on  which  the  screw 

it  cut.  To  each  half  a 
kKig  piece  of  sheet  steel 
is  fixed  which  bears 
against  a  guiding  edge,  to 
be  described  presently. 
The  two  halves  are  held 
to  the  screw  by  ^ngs. 
so  that  each  Rtoves  for* 
ward  almost  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 
to  the  carnage,  a  ring  is  attached  to  the 
plane  is  vertical  and  which  can  turn 
ax)?.  The  bars  fixed  midway  on  the  two 
nut  bear  against  this  ring  at  points  90* 
axis.  Hence  each  baU  doea  its  share  tn- 
the  other  lA  moving  the  carriage  forward. 
parallelism  between  the  screw  and  the 
tricity  in  the  screw  mountings  thus 
the  forward  motion  of  the  carriage.  The 
which  the  steel  pieces  of  the  nut  rest  can 
form  as  to  correct  any  small  error  of  run 
the  screw.  Also,  by  causing  it  to  move 
forwards  periodically,  the  periodic  error 
mountings  can  be  corrected, 
gratings  loroptical  purposes  the  periodic 
must  be  Lll  very  perfecuy  eliminated.  "nM  th* 
period  ic  di>-  pv^  j^  placement  of  tne  lines  only  one-reilUonth 
of  an  inch  from  tbetrmeaapositionwillRQduce"gho«tt" 

iathespectnim.  fSec  Diffractioh.)  Indeed  this  Is  the  most  aenu- 
tive  method  of  detecting  the  existence  of  this  error,  and  it  is 
practically  unpoeable  to  mount  the  most  perfect  of  screws  without 
intjrodacing  it.  A  vety  practical  method  of  determining  this  error  is 
to  rule  a  short  grating  w«h  veiy  long  lines  on  a  piece  U  common  thin 
plate  glass;  cut  U  m  two  with  a  diamond  and  superimpose  the 
two  balvts  with  the  rulings  together  and  displaced  sideways  ovcr 
cach  other  one-half  the  piufa  of  the  screw.  On  now  looking  at  the 
plates  in  a  proper  light  to  as  to  have  the  spectral  colours  show 
through  it,  dark  lines  will  appear,  which  are  wavy  if  there  is  a  periodic 
error  and  ttnight  if  there  is  none.  By  measuring  the  comparative 
amplitude  of  Out  waves  and  the  distance  apart  of  two  lines,  the 
amount  of  the  periodic  error  can  be  determined.  The  phase  of  the 
periodK  error  is  be«  found  by  a  sezioB  of  trials  after  setting  the 
corrector  at  the  proper  amplitude  as  determined  above. 

A  machine  properly  made  as  above«nd  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
Cure  should  be  mmc  to  make  a  scale  of  6  in.  in  length,  with  cnors 
at  no  point  exceeding  tn^trs  oi  an  inch.  When,  however,  a  mting 
e<  that  length  is  att«wpted  at  the  rate  oS  14,000  lines  to  the  inch,  four 
dayaandwghuare  required  and  the  result  is  scMom  perfect,  possibly 
on  aocount  of  the  wear  of  the  machine  or  changes  of  temperature. 
Gfatioga.  however,  Icsa  than  y  in.  long  are  easy  to  make.  (H-  A.  K.) 
SCREW-PIMB.  the  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
PandoMu.  which  are  shrubs  oc  Irccs  of  peculiar  habit,  having 
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1  main  stem  and  >  few  branches  at  the  ends  of  which  Is  a  toh 
of  long,  stiS,  narrow  leaves  closely  arranged  in  three  strongly 
twisted  lines.  The  stem  forms  stout  roots,  which  grow  obliquely 
downwards  to  the  soil,  and  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  lowct 
part  of  the  stem  the  plant  is  often  supported  merely  by  these 
strong  prop-like  roots.  The  ripe  fruits  are  borne  in  often  very 
large  spherical  or  cylindrical  heads,  which  are  often  exXreme^ 
hard.  The  genus  is  the  principal  one  of  the  family  Pandanaccae, 
a  small  order  of  Monocotyledons,  which  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  especially  in  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

SCRIBE,  AUGUSTIN  BUefiHE  (1791-18&1),  French  dramatist, 
was  born  fai  Paris  on  the  I4lh  of  December  r79r.  His  father 
was  a  silk  merchant,  and  he  was  well  educated,  being  destined 
for  the  bar.  But,  having  a  real  gift  for  the  theatre,  a  gift  which 
unfortunately  was  not  allied  with  a  corresponding  literary  power, 
he  very  soon  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  first  piece.  Is 
PrlUndu  nns  le  satoir,  was  produced  without  his  name  at  the 
Vari£t£s  in  rSio,  and  was  a  failure.  Numerous  other  plays, 
written  in  collaboration  with  various  authors,  followed;  but 
Scribe  achieved  no  distinct  success  till  181 5,  when  Une  NuU  ie 
la  garde  nalicnale,  written  in  collaboration  with  Delestre-Poirson, 
made  him  famous.  Thenceforward  his  fertility  was  unceasing 
and  its  results  prodigious.  He  wrote  every  kind  of  drama- 
vaudevilles,  comedies,  tragedies,  opera-libretti.  To  the  Gymnase 
theatre  alone  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  before  1830.  This  extraordinary  fecundity  is  explained  by 
the  systematic  methods  of  collaboration  which  he  esublished. 
He  had  a  number  of  co-workers,  one  of  whom  supplied  the  story, 
another  the  dialogue,  a  third  the  jokes  and  so  00.  He  Is  said 
in  some  coses  to  have  sent  sums  of  money  for  "  copyright  in 
ideas  "  to  men  who  were  unaware  that  he  had  taken  suggestioat 
from  their  work.  Among  his  collaborators  were  Jean  Henri 
Dupin  (1787-1887),  Germain Delavigne, Delestre-Poirson,  Miles- 
viUe  (A.  H.  J.  Duvcyrier),  Marc-Antoine  Desaugiers,  Xavier 
Saintine  and  Gabriel  Legouvi  His  dibut  in  serious  comedT 
was  made  at  the  Thi&lre  Fransais  In  1821  with  VaUnt,  the  fitit 
of  many  successful  pieces  of  the  same  kind.  His  industry  was 
untiring  and  his  knowledge  both  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stage 
and  of  the  tastes  of  the  audience  was  wonderful.  For  purely 
theatrical  ability  he  is  unrivalled,  and  his  plays  are  still  regarded 
as  models  of  dramatic  construction.  Moreover  he  was  for  fifty 
years  the  best  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  middle  classes, 
so  thai  he  deserves  respectful  attention,  even  though  his  styU 
be  vulgar  and  his  characters  commonplace  He  wrote  a  few 
novels,  but  none  of  any  mark.  The  best-known  of  Scribe'i 
pieces  after  his  first  successful  one  are  Utit  Chalne  (1842),  it 
Vcrre  d'cau  (1842];  Adrunne  Lecoianur  (1849),  in  conjunction 
with  Legouvd;  Btrtrani  a  Ralm,  on  I'aH  de  di^rer,  and 
the  libretti  of  many  of  the  most  famous  operas  of  the  middle 
of  the  century,  especially  those  of  Aubcr  and  Meyerbeer.  The 
books  of  La  UuelU  de  Porhci,  Fra  Diavolo,  Rebai  k  DiaUc, 
and  of  Im  Hufuaiols  are  wholly  or  in  part  by  him  Scribe 
died  in  Paris  on  the  lotb  of  February  i86t 

His  (Emm  eampUlet  appeared  In  seventy-six  volumes  in  I874- 
1885.    Sec  Legouv«,  Eufine  Scribe  (1S74). 

SCHIBES.  The  word  "scribe"  (from  Lat.  icrihere,  to 
write)  means  generally  s  writer;  but  It  has  a  more  special 
application  ss  the  English  term  for  the  Jewish  cbss  called 
in  Hebrew  Scpheritn  (Gr.  YpoMiarttt).  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  word  are  used  to  denote  something  equivalent 
to  secretary  of  state  or  town-clerk  in  general;  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  bw,  revealed  through  Hoses,  upon  the  Jewish 
nation  conceived  as  a  theocracy,  both  words  denote  in  partlculal 
one  learned  in  Scripture.  Jeremiah  (for  example)  knew  of  Scribes 
who  made  the  law  of  the  Lord  falsehood  (viii.  8),  just  as  he  knew 
of  false  prophets  and  profane  priests  (xxiii.).  The  function  of 
writing  belongs  rather  to  the  scribe  or  secretary  in  general 
than  to  the  specifically  Je\\'ish  scribe,  whose  primary  business  was 
to  read  and  interpret  the  existing  revelation  of  God's  will,  just 
as  the  town-derk  at  Athens  read  public  documents  to  the 
assembly  (Thuc.  vii.  10).   S«  Etra,  the  most  famous  of  the  cstIt' 
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Sctibo,  i*  ttkntd  to  u  "  the  toribe  ot  the  oonnwodnicnu  o< 
the  Lord  ud  ci  bis  statutes  to  Israd  "  (Em  vii.  m),  and  again 
(s  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  ol  Moses  which  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel,  bad^ven."  As  a  Scribe  he  read  the  Law  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  «{  Israel  and  the  Levites  recited  a 
paraphrase  to  enable  them  to  aaderstand  it  (Nehcniiah  viii ). 
But  even  Jewish  scribes  were  not  only  readers  (as  the  old  Greek 
version  of  i  Esdras  calls  Ezra)  but  writers,  Jeremiah  (viii.  8) 
had  a  feud  wuh  the  Scribes  of  his  day,  who  wrote  what  they 
thought  necessary  as  a  compesdium  or  supplement  of  the  Law; 
but  ben  Sirs,  a  Scribe  himaeU,  left  such  a  book  (Ecclesiftsticus), 
which  u  reckoned  Apocryphal,  indeed,  but  is  on  its  ments 
worthy  to  be  "  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  mannns  " 
(Thirty-Niy  Articles  of  Religion,  vi.,  following  Jerome).  The 
book  contains  the  Scribes'  ideal  (xxxviii  14-xixu.  11)  as  wcU  as 
a  typical  pctfomuuice.  To  be  a  Scnbe  requires  a  man's  whole 
life;  a  ploughman  (for  example)  has  not  leisure  enough  to  acquire 
such  wisdom — and  here  it  is  well  to  notice  that  experience 
taught  the  Jews  the  necessity  of  teaching  all  their  children 
some  handicraft,  even  if  they  were  to  be  Scribes.  But  a  Scribe 
Bust  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  and  the  prophets,  i.e.  the  written  law,  and  he  must  receive 
tbe  oral  tradition  which  will  teach  him  to  unlock  its  secrets. 
He  must  wander  through  the  lands  of  the  nations  and  explore 
things  good  and  evil  among  men.  So  trained  he  will  stand 
beside  the  rulers  of  his  people  because  the  law  covers  all  the 
departments  of  their  life.  And  he  may  be  inspiml  to  speak  or 
write  the  wisdom  he  has  gained.  Ben  Sua's  grandson  (natural 
or  spiritual)  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek  version  of  this  collection 
of  such  wisdom  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  led  forward  td 
write  it  as  an  aid  to  tbe  progresuve  fulfilment  of  God's  law. 

Such  were  the  Scribesof  the  Jews,  an  order  of  learned  theologians 
who  practised  applied  theology,  a  succession  of  religious  teachers 
and  thinkers  controlled  in  their  speculations  by  thdr  oral 
tradition  to  some  extent  and  always  by  tbe  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  other  scriptures  so  far  as  they  accepted  them  and 
regarded  them  as  consistent  with  tbe  teaching  of  Moses.  Their 
general  aim  was  progress  in  knowledge  of  God's  will,  but  apart 
trcnn  (undamental  principles  there  were  no  tests  or  formularies 
to  which  thdr  teaching  must  conform.  Necessarily  tbey  difiered 
faom  one  another  even  in  tbe  same  generation  according  to  thdr 
difierenttempenmentsandthcirdifferent  experiences,  especially 
«{  foreign  lands.  And  diacrcnt  generations  had  to  adapt  tbcnt- 
•dvcs  to  diSetent  needs.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(for  example)  they  had  to  face  the  problem,  Was  the  law  of  the 
Sabtnth  to  be  broken,  or  was  tbe  wbde  nation  to  perish  and  leave 
Bone  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  law  and  that  part  in  happier  days? 
A  company  of  them  decided  with  a  unanimity  rare  in  the  history 
Of  the  order  that  the  Sabbath  must  be  broken  (1  Mace.  S. 
40-41).  Later  these  Hasidaeans  deserted  the  Maccabean  rebels, 
wben  some  relief  had  been  effected  on  the  coming  of  a  priest  of 
the  seed  of  Aaron  (i  Hacc.  vii.  i  a-i6).  Their  massacre,  like  tbe 
massacres  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
was  another  fact  to  be  assimilated  for  the  guidance  of  posterity, 
■ad.  u  Scribes  always  did,  they  found  and  cited  tbe  prophecy 
riiieh  was  thus  fulfilled  (Fs.  bodx.  s,  3;  i  Mace.  vii.  17). 

Later  they  are  represented  as  falling  genoally  into  two  classes, 
the  Fhaiiaees  and  the  Sadducees,  for  it  is  obvious  that  tbe 
Saddttcees  needed  doctors  of  the  law  to  answer  the  Scribes  of  the 
Pharisees  as  long  as  they  could,  and  as  long  as  they  dared  to  hold 
oat  against  the  Pharisaic  tradition,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Pharisees.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  PhatUecs  aU  held  identical  views  or  Insisted  upon  all  points 
fa  the  tndit!(»  which  accumulated  and  tended  to  crystallist 
M  of  equal  importance.  Tbe  Sadduccsn  position  was  probab^ 
■ore  definite  and  mote  commonly  held  by  individual  Sadducees 
bectoie  it  wu  mainly  based  on  negations.  The  rivals  may 
be  oompaied  roughly  to  thdsts  and  atheists  of  the  present  day 
■0  far  ta  their  idative  sdidarity  is  concerned.  As  an  example 
eC  the  broad  lad  conspicuous  divergences  among  the  Pharisees 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  Zealots; tbey  had  Isolated  precursors 
before  the  final  ooalitioo  of  Pharisees,  who  thought  that  the  time 


had  come  for  the  sword  o{  Gideon  M  well  as  the  iword  of  the 
l,ord,  rrith  others  who  seemed  to  Josephus  to  love  the  bloodshed  for 
its  own  sake.  And  the  Talmud  speaks  of  the  Pain  of  Scribes— 
«.g.  Hillel  and  Shanunai — as  contending  with  one  another. 

In  the  Gospd  according  to  St  John,  which  is  wholly,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which  is  partially  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  different  receptions  which  different 
Scribes  accorded  to  the  new  teacher*  is  clearly  recognized. 
St  Paul  was  of  course  a  Scribe,  and  helped  St  Luke,  it  may  fairly 
be  supposed,  to  resist  Christian  prejudice  against  tbe  whole  order 
— the  mere  name  of  Scribe — without  any  disairaination  in  favour 
of  such  men  as  Nathaniel,  Nicodemus  and  CamalieL  The 
Gospel  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Matthew  has  at  any  rate 
something  of  the  intderance  with  which  a  tax-gatherer  might 
well  regard  those  of  the  Pharisees  (iV.  the  Zealots,  to  use  the  tern 
banded  down)  who  condemned  them  as  breakers  of  God's  law. 
But  in  respect  of  its  wholesale  denunciations  of  "  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  it  must  be  said  that  there  wcro  many 
Scribes  and  Pharisee*  who  were  not  hypocrites,  and  were  there^ 
fore  entitled  to  siiy, "  Let  the  galled  jade  mnce,  our  withers  are 
unwrung."  It  appears  that  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  tha 
Publican  ended  originally  with  a  question,  "  Which  went  home 
justihed  " — tbe  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  because  he  had  been 
saved  from  the  grosser  sins,  or  tbe  PubUcan  who  leoogaized 
that  his  calUng  was  in  itself  sinful,  and  without  veoturing  to  pass 
beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  whom  he  served — without  even 
promising  to  abandon  their  service — prayed  for  meicy  to  the 
Cod  whom  he  feared?  The  ofKcial  text  of  St  Luke  has  answered 
the  question  in  one  way:  Christian  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
favouf  of  the  Pharisee. 

Other  vuws  <4  the  andent  Scribes  are  too  notorious  to  need 
statement  here.  Broadly  speaking  they  have  no  connexioa  with 
the  real  evidence,  because  they  rest  upon  the  denunciations  of 
the  First  Gospd.  If  it  is  necessary  to  begin  historical  investiga- 
tion at  the  wrong  end,  it  is  advisable  to  take  into  account  the  whol* 
evidence  available.  The  Scribes  of  the  ist  century  as>.  preserved 
Judaism  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tem|de,  and  this  fact 
is  enough  to  refute  the  view  too  commonly  talten  of  them  by 
Christians  in  spite  of  St  Luke  and  St  John.  The  common  view 
is  as  reasonable  and  just  as  an  account  of  the  Ftopheta  based 
on  Jeremiah's  denuaciations  would  be— or  an  estimate  of  tho 
Church  of  England  which  consisted  of  summaiy  accounts  of 
its  ctiminou*  derks. 

See  SchOrer's  HUtny^lkc  Janih  Pctpk,  with  full  authoritit*. 

(J.  H.  A.  U.) 

SCRIM,  a  light  open  texture,  usually  made  of  cotton  ot  flax, 
It  is  used  In  bookbinding,  upholstery  and  other  industries. 
It  Is  also  used  as  a  becking  to  strengthen  paper,  as  in  mape  and 
packing  paper.  Sometimes  jute  scrims  an  made  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  the  whole  made  impervious  to  moisture  by  the 
addition  of  some  waterproof  solution.  Certain  varieties  of  jute 
scrims  or  nets  are  us^  for  supporting  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  and  for  preventing  birds  from  damaging  the  fruit. 

SCRIP,  properly  any  written  document;  the  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "script"  (Lat.  acrihtre,  to  write),  possibly  from  an 
assimilation  with  "  scrip,"  a  pilgrim's  bag  or  wallet,  which  is 
borrowed  from  tbe  Scandinavian  (of.  Nor.  jkreppa,  knapsack), 
and  is  ultimately  cognate  with  "  scrap,"  shred.  In  commercial 
usage,  "  scrip  "  is  a  document  or  certificate  issued  by  a  pubiie 
company  when  instalments  upon  its  shares  are  payable  at 
different  dates,  or  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  has  not  been 
called  up.  Such  a  document  entitle*  the  person  named  to  b« 
treated  as  the  allottee  of  the  shares  mentioned;  it  is  transferable, 
and  entitles  the  allottee  on  pcyment  of  all  the  calls  to  a  shot* 
certificate.  Scrip  lequiies  a  peony  stamp  impressed  upon  iU 
The  word  is  frequently  lootdy  nsed  for  the  sbu*  certificates  or 
shares  ooUectivdy. 

SCHOFOLA  (Let.  for  "  little  sow"),  ot  Sntciu,  the- general 
names  formerly  given  to  tbe  disease  now  termed  tuberculosis 
(f .».)—"  scrofulaas,"  "  strumous  "  and  "  tuberculous  "  being 
nearly  interchangeable.  The  particular  characters  ajaodated 
with  "ocrofula"  have,  therdore,  varied  at  different  period*. 
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whea  the  ml  natnre  of  Vke  Saax  was  mlsundetstood;  but 
essentially  what  was  meant  was  tubereulosis  of  the  bones  and 
lymphatic  glands,  with  its  attendant  symptoms,  and  it  is  tn  this 
sense  that  the  word  survives.  The  old  English  papular  name 
was  "  king's  evil,"  so  called  from  the  belief  that  the  sovereign's 
touch  could  effect  a  cure.  This  superstition  can  be  traced  badt 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  England,  and  to  a  much 
earlier  period  in  France.  Samuel  Johnson  was  touched  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1711,  and  the  same  prerogative  of  royalty  was 
exercised  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

SCR006S,  SIR  WILUAM  (c.  i6a3->683),  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  sufficient  means  to  give 
his  son  a  university  education.  Scroggs  went  to  Oriel  College, 
and  later  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1640,  having  acquired  a  fais  knovriedgc  of  the  classics.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  he  fought  on  the  royalist  side  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  1653  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  gained 
a  good  practice  in  the  courts.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  in  1676,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  be 
lord  chief  justice,  his  advancement  being  due  to  his  unfailing 
readiness  to  degrade  the  administration  of  Justice  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  court.  He  was  a  man  of  debauched  Ufe_  and 
coane  and  violent  manners;  and  these  qualities  were  'con- 
spicuous in  his  demeanour  on  the  bench.  As  lord  chief  justice 
Scroggs  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  persons  denounced  by  Titus 
Gates  for  complicity  in  the  "  popish  plot,"  and  he  treatol  these 
prisoners  with  characteristic  violence  and  brutality,  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  Indecent  sarcasm  and  abuse  while  on  their  trial, 
and  taunting  them  irith  savage  mockery  when  sentencing 
them  to  death.  He  may  at  first  have  been  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  existence  of  a  (dot;  if  so  he  showed  himself  not  less 
gulGble  than  the  ignorant  multitude  out  of  doors;  at  all  events 
he  did  nothing  to  test  the  credibility  of  such  perjured  witnesses 
IS  Oates,  Bedloe  and  Dangerfield.    At  the  trial  in  February 

1679  of  the  prisoners  accused  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Godfrey  he  gave  4  characteristic  exhibition  of  his  methods, 
indulging  in  a  vituperative  tirade  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  loudly  proclaiming  his  satisfaction  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  It  was  only  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Oates's 
accusation  against  the  queen's  physician,  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
appeared  Ukely  to  involve  the  queen  herself  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  plot,  that  Scroggs  began  to  think  matters  were  going  too 
far;  be  was  probably  also  influenced  by  the  discovery  that  the 
court  regarded  the  plot  with  discredit  and  disfavour,  and  that 
the  country  party  led  by  Shaftesbury  had  less  influence  than 
)k  had  supposed  with  theking.  Thechief  justiceonthisocca^n 
threw  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Bedloe  and  Oates,  and 
warned  the  jury  to  be  careful  in  accepting  their  evidence.  This 
change  of  front  inflamed  public  opinion  against  Scroggs,  for  the 
popular  belief  in  the  plot  was  still  undiminished.  Scroggs, 
however,  was  no  less  violent  than  before  against  Catholic  priests 
who  came  before  him  for  trial,  as  he  showed  when  he  sentenced 
Andrew  Bromwich  to  death  at  Stafford  in  the  summer  of  1679; 
but  his  proposing  the  duke  of  York's  health  at  the  lord  mayor's 
dinnerafewmonthsbterin  the  presence  of  Shaftesbury  indicated 
his  determination  not  to  support  the  Exdusionists  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  king.  Acting  in  the  assurance  of  popiilar 
sympathy,  Oates  and  Bedloe  now  arraigned  the  chief  justice 
before  the  privy  council  for  having  discredited  their  evidence  and 
misdirected  the  jury  in  the  Wakeman  case,  accusing  him  at  the 
lame  time  of  several  other  misdemeanours  on  the  bench,  including 
a  habit  of  excessive  drinking  and  bad  language.    In  January 

1680  the  case  was  argued  before  the  council  and  Scroggs  was 
acquitted.  At  the  trials  of  Elizabeth  Cellier  and  of  Lord  Castle- 
maine  In  June  of  the  same  year,  both  of  whom  were  acquitted, 
he  discredited  Dangerfidd's  evidence,  and  on  the  former  occasion 
committed  the  witness  to  prison.  In  the  same  month  he  dis- 
charged the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  before  the  end  of  term  in 
lorder  to  save  the  duke  of  York  from  indictment  as  a  popish 
recusant,  a  proceeding  which  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
to  be  illegal,  and  which  was  made  an  article  in  the  Impeach- 

;  d(  Scroggs  in  January  1681.    The  dSsolution  of  parliit- 


ment  put  an  end  to  the  Impeadimait,  but  in  April  Scnn* 
was  removed  from  the  bench  with  a  pension;  he  died  in 
London  on  the  35th  of  October  1683. 

Scroggs  was  perhaps  the  wont  of  the  judges  who  diigiafwl 
the  English  bench  at  a  period  when  it  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degradation;  and  although  his  infamy  is  less  notorious  than 
that  of  Jeffreys,  his  character  exhibited  fewer  redeeming 
features.  Scroggs  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  PntHu 
of  Courtt-Lut  and  Caurts-Baron  (London,  1701),  and  he  edited 
reports  of  the  state  trials  over  which  he  presided.  He  wss  the 
subject  of  many  contemporary  satires. 

See  W.  Cobbett,  CompitU  CMtclim  of  Stale  THalt  (vols.  l^x.  e( 


Sinte  Trials,  33  voli.,  London,  1809) ;  Koeer  North,  Lift  af  Imi 
CuUfard,  £rc.,  edited  by  A.  Juwpp  (\  volt.,  London,  l8qo),  and 
ExamcH  (London,  1740):  Kardssus  Luttrell,  A  Bri/p  Raatiau  tf 
Slatt  Again,  167S-IJ14  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1857);  Anthony  1  Wood, 
AUiemu  Oxenitnua,  edited  by  P.  Bliss  (4  volk.  London,  iSlJ-lSlo); 
ComspoHdenct «/  Ik*  Family  of  HatUm,  edited  by  £.  M.  Tbooonn 
ll  vols.,  Camden  Soc.  12,  23,  London,   1878);  Lord   Cam|Axll, 


London,  1883) ;  Henry  U.  Irving,  L^t  of  Jadit  Jeffnjn  (Londoa, 
1898).  (R.  J.  M.) 

SCROLL,  a  strip  or  roll  of  paper,  parchment,  &c.  The  woM 
in  Mid.  Eng,  was  teraa,  and  came  from  Ft.  acrom,  modem 
4crou;  the  French  form  is  preserved  in  the  legal  term  "  CKCOw  " 
(see  Deo);  the  French  diminutive  ercrouel  gave  the  Englid 
form  "scroll."  The  Fr.  eicrou  is  of  Teutonic  origin  and  is 
connected  with  "shred,"  "shard"  and  "sherd";  and  meant 
a  "  shred  "  of  paper.  The  term  is  sometimes  given  m  architectnn 
to  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital,  to  the  termination  of  the  hand- 
rail of  a  staircase,  and  also  to  the  wave-til(e  decorations  of 
Roman  led  glased  pottery,  and  more  particularly  in  Samiaa 
ware. 

SCROPE,  the  name  of  an  old  English  family  of  Narman  origia- 
Sir  William  le  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  in  Wensleydale,  YorksUttr 
had  two  sons,  Hehiy  (d.  1336)  and  GEomnf  (d.  1340),  both 
of  whom  were  in  succession  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  prominent  sui^x>rters  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
Henry  was  father  of  RidUSD  ix  Saiopt,  ist  Baron  Scrope  ol 
Bolton  (c.  1327-1403),  chancellor  of  England,  an  active  adherent 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Having  been  knight  of  the  shire  of  Vorkshiit 
In  the  parliament  of  1364,  he  was  summoned  to  the  upper  hoose 
as  a  baron  by  writ  In  1371,  when  he  was  made  treasurv  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seaL  In  1378  Lord  Scrope  became  chancellor, 
in  which  office  he  attempted  to  curb  the  extravagance  of  Richaid 
II.,  an  offence  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  office  in  1381. 
Scrope  engaged  in  several  disputes  with  regard  to  his  armociil 
bearings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  with  Sir  Ridiard 
Grosvenor  as  to  his  right  to  the  shield  blazoned  "  Azure,  a  bend 
or,"  which  a  court  of  chivalry  decided  in  his  favour  after  a 
controversy  extending  over  four  years.  Both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman  Lwd  Scrope  was  a  man  of  high  attainments,  his 
integrity  and  prudence  being  conspicuous.  His  eldest  soa 
Wlituu  (c.  1350-1399)  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  139T 
by  Richard  n.,  of  wboae  evil  government  he  was  an  adiv* 
supporter.  Wiltshire  bought  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Ua 
from  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1398  he  became  treasotei  i>f 
England.  His  execution  at  Bristol  was  one  of  the  first  acts  ol 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  irregular  sentence  of  an  Improvised  court  «as 
confirmed  by  that  monarch's  first  parliament.  WHtshiie's 
father.  Lord  Scrope,  and  his  other  sons  were  not  included  in  the 
attainder,  but  received  full  pardon  from  Heniy.  Scrope,  »ba 
was  the  builder  of  Bolton  Castle,  his  principal  resideiKe,  died 
In  t403.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  second  no, 
Roger,  whose  descendants  held  K  till  1630.  Henkt,  9th  Bam 
Scrope  of  Bolton  (iS34-i59»).  was  governor  of  Cari^  in  lie 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  such  took  charge  of  Maty  Queen  el 
Scots  when  she  crossed  the  border  In  1568;  and  be  took  her  to 
Bolton  Castle,  where  she  remained  till  January  1369-  He  «is 
grandfather  <rf  Emmanuel  Scrope,  nth  baron  (i584^ii3«l> 
who  was  created  earl  of  Sunderland  In  i6»7;  <m  his  death 
without  legitimate  Issue  in  1650  the  earldom  becaow  extinct.  aM 
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Ac  baBWfise  estates  of  the  Scropcs  of  Bohon  were  divided 
uDong  his  iUegitinuile  children,  the  chief  portion  passing  by 
namigc  10  the  marquis  oi  Wincliesler,  who  wu  created  dulte 
o(  Bohon  in  1680,  to  the  Earl  Riven,  and  to  John  Gmbham 
Howe,  ancestor  of  the  earh  of  Howe  The  barony  of  Scrope 
o(  Bolton  seems  then  to  have  become  dormant,  but  the  title 
■ught.  It  would  appear,  be  claimed  through  the  lemale  line  by  the 
Rprcsentative  of  Charles  Jones  (d  1840)  of  Calon,  L«ncashirr 
From  Stephen,  third  son  of  the  ist  Baron  Scrxipeof  BOlton,were 
descended  the  Scrapes  of  Castle  Combe,  Wiltshire,  the  last 
of  whom  was  William  Scrope  (1771-1851),  an  artist  and  author, 
«ha  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  His  daughter 
muried  George  Pouletl  Thompson  (1797-1876),  an  eminent 
pologisl  and  prolific  political  writer,  who  took  the  name  of 
Scrape,  and  who  after  his  wife's  death  sold  Castle  Combe,  ol 
which  he  wrote  a  history  Probably  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  was  descended  Adrian  Scrope,  or  Scroope  ( 1601-1660), 
who  was  pfominenl  on  the  parliamentarian  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
ud  one  cf  the  signatories  of  Charles  I  's  death  warrant. 

Su  GEorracv  u  Scrope  (d.  i^o),  chief  justice  ol  the 
king's  bench  as  mentioned  above,  uncle  of  the  first  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  had  a  son  Henry  (ijis-ijoij.who  in  ijso 
ns  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ  as  Baron  Scrope,  the 
designation  "  of  Masham  "  being  added  in  the  lime  of  his  grandson 
to  distinguish  the  title  from  that  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family.  Henry's  fourth  son  was  Richard  le  Scrope  (c.  1350- 
140$),  archbishop  of  York,  who  took  part  with  the  Petda  in 
opposition  to  Henry  IV.,  and  was  beheaded  for  treason  in 
June  1405.  Henry  le  Scrope,  jrd  Baron  Scrope  of  Masham 
(e.  i};6-t4i5),  *•»  ■  favourite  of  Henry  V.,  by  whom  he  was 
■aide  treasurer  in  1410  and  employed  on  diplomatic  missions 
shnad.  But  in  1415  he  was  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  dc- 
thrane  Henry  and  was  executed  at  Soulhamplon,  when  his  titk 
wu  lorfeited.  it  was,  ho^^xver,  restored  to  his  brother  John 
a  Hiy,  and  it  fell  into  abeyance  on  the  death,  in  1517,  of 
(iea0rcy,  1  ith  Bann  Scrope  of  Masham,  without  male  heirs 

See  Sir  N  H.  Nicolas,  Tke  Scropt  and  Gronnor  Cmlrmtny  (j  vols.. 
London,  1832),  containing  much  detailed  information  alwut  the 
«riou«  branches  of  the  Scrope  family;  J.  11  Wyliv.  Ihilory  0/ 
£>flurf  mndtr  Henry  IV  (4  vols.,  London,  1884-1898):  Edward 
Fas,  Tie  Jtdfs  </  Enfiani  (9  vols.,  London,  1848-18&1I.  C.  P 
Scrape.  HiUcy  »]  the  Manor  and  AmirnI  Barony  of  Cault  Combt, 
••'■ft)  (London,  1852):  C.E.C.   "       •  '    "  •     •■  -    -  •  - 
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,  Comptclt  Paratf,  vol.  vii  (London, 
(R.  J.  M.) 


KBOPE,  eBOROB  JUUOS  POOLER  (1797-1876),  English 
pologist  and  political  economist,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  March 
1707.  the  second  son  of  J  Poutelt  Thompson  of  Waverley  Abbey, 
Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  for  a  short  time  at 
Ponbtoke  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1816  he  entered  Si  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  iSji,  and  through  the 
iailtience  of  E.  D.  Clarke  and  Sedgwick  became  interested  in 
Mineralogy  and  geology.  During  the  winter  of  1816-1817  he 
WIS  at  Naples,  and  was  so  keenly  interested  in  Vesuvius  that 
he  renewed  his  studies  of  the  volcano  in  1818;  and  in  the 
loConring  year  visited  Etna  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  In  i8ji 
be  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Scrope  of  Castle 
Combe,  Waishire,  and  assumed  her  name;  and  he  entered 
parliament  \n  183J  as  M.P.  for  Stroud,  retaining  hb  seal  until 
1868.  Meanwhile  he  began  to  study  the  volcanic  regions  o( 
Central  France  in  1821,  and  visited  the  Eitel  dislricl  in  i8j3 
In  i!j5  he  published  Considerations  m  Volcanos,  leading  la  Ike 
atabHskmenl  of  a  new  Ikary  of  Ikt  Earth,  and  in  the  following 
Jtar  was  elected  F.R.S.  "This  earlier  work  tiM  subsequently 
impliSoI  and  issued  under  the  title  of  Volcanos  {i85j):  an 
Mlhorilative  text-book  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
ten  years  later.  In  1817  he  issued  his  classic  Memoir  m  lie 
C-altn  »f  Central  France,  including  the  Volcanic  formations  el 
-f«wri»e,  ike  Velay  and  the  Vitarais,  a  quarto  volume  illustrated 
hy  maps  and  plates.  The  substance  of  this  was  reproduced 
■a  a  revised  and  somewhat  more  popular  form  in  The  Geology 
tfi  ntinet  Volcanos  of  Central  Prance  (1838)  Scrope  was 
«»»Jded  the  Wollaston  Medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1867 
Among  hia  other  works  was  the  History  of  Ikt  Manor  and  A  ntienl 


Bareny  of  CaHle  Comte  (printed  for  private  drculatton,  1851). 
He  died  at  Fairlawn  near  Cobbaia  m  Surrey  on  the  i9tb  ol 
January  1876. 
Biography  («Hth  portrait)  in  Ceol  Mag.  tor  May  187a 
SCROPHULARIACEAE.  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  seed- 
plants  belonging  to  the  sympetalous  section  of  Dicotyledons, 
and  a  member  of  the  series  Tubiflorae.  It  Is  a  cosmopolitan 
order  containing  about  180  genera  with  about  looo  species; 
the  majority  occur  in  temperate  regions,  the  numbers  diminishing 
rapidly  towards  the  tropics  and  colder  regions.  About  jo% 
of  the  species  are  annual  herbs,  such  as  eyebright  (Euphrasia 
ofcinalis),  cow-wheat  (Melampytum),  and  species  of  Veronica; 


Fig.  I.— Foxglove  (.Digitalis  purpurea). 

I,  Corollacolopen  showing  ihe  showing  the  thick  axial 

four  stamens,  rather  more  placenta  bearing  numeroua 

than  t  nat.  die  „.  smaU  leeds. 

».   Unripe  fruit  cut  lengthwise,        3,    Ripe  capsule  split  open. 

more  than  60%  are  biennial  or  generally  perennial  herbs  and 
undcrshrubs,  such  as  species  of  Veronica,  mullein  {Verbascum), 
foxglove  (Digitalis;  fig.  t),  &c.,  while  shrubs  and  trees  are  rare; 
Paulawnia,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Japan,  a  tree  witji 
large  leaves  and  handsome  panicles  of  violet  flowers,  is  grown 
ia  European  gardens. 

The  stem  is  sometimes  prostrate  and  creeping  as  In  ivy-leaved 
toad-flax  (Linaria  CymiaUna)  and  some  of  the  native  .British 
Veronicas,  but  generally  erect  as  in  foxglove,  figwort.  mullein.  &c.: 
a  few  arc  climbers  as  Rkodxhilon  and  ifoiiraiKiio.  The  South 
African  genera  Hyobanrhe  and  Haneya  are  parasites  almost  devoid  01 
chlorophyll  with  scale-like  leaves;  and  many  genera  are  aemipara- 
sitic.  having  green  leaves,  but  attaching  themselves  by  root-suckers 
to  roots  ol  grass.  Ac,  from  which  they  derive  pari  of  their  nourish- 
ment; such  are  Euphrasia.  Kkinanthns,  PedKulans,  Ac.    A  lew 
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oenera  are  aquatic,  e.g.  Apihulia  (old  world  tropics),  and  liave  much 

divided  submerged  leaves  and  entire  aerial  leaves.  The  leaf-arrange- 
ment varies  the  leaves  are  alternate  as  in  Verbaseum,  or  the  tower 
leaves  are  opposite  and  the  upper  alternate  as  in  Antirrktraim  (snap- 
dragon), or  all  are  opposite  {Altmulus),  or  wborled  (some  Veronicas). 
All  varieties  of  leaf-arrangemcnl  arc  found  in  the  one  genus  Veroruca 
(q.v  ),  in  some  New  Zealand  species  of  which  the  Icav'cs  arc  small  and 
apprussed  to  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  Icaf-axtls,  as 
in  if  imu/ki,  species  of  Linana,  &c,  or  form  sjMkes  or  cacemes  which 
are  terminal  as  in  foxglove,  species  of  Veronica,  &c.,  or  axillary  as  in 
VeroHua  {Chamaedrys  section)  Cymose  inflorescences  also  occur,  as 
in  Verbaseum,  consisting  of  dichaua  arranged  in  spikes,  racemes  or 
panicles.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  hypogynous  and  zygo- 
morphic  in  the  median  plane,  being  often  more  or  less  two-lipped, 
and  having  five  sepals  joined  below  and  persisting  in  the  fruiting 
ttage  five  petals  imiting  to  form  a  corolla  of  very  various  shape, 
generally  four  stamens,  the  fifth  (posterior)  being  suppressed  or 
represented  by  a  rudiment,  while  the  anterior  pair  are  longcrthan  the 
posterior,  and  two  generally  equal  carpels  in  the  median  plane  forming 
a  two-celled  ovary  containing  numerous  anatropous  ovules  on  a 
thick  axile  placenu,  and  bearing  a  simple  or  bilobod  style  (fig.  2). 


Fic.  3a.  Fic.  2b.  Fic.  3c. 

Fig.  2. — Floral  Diacr^ms  of  Scrophnhriaceae.    a,  Linaria. 
b,  Veronica,  c,  Verbaseum. 

WTicn  a  terminal  flower  is  present  it  Ixxomcs  regular  as  in  toad- 
flax, where  radial  symmetry  is  produced  by  development  o[  a  spur  to 
each  petal — surh  flowers  arc  termed  peloric;  all  the  flowers  in  a 
spike  are  sometimes  peloric.  In  Euphrasia  and  many  species  of 
Vcrontca  the  posterior  sepal  is  suppressed,  and  in  Calceolaria  the 
anterior  petals  are  completely  united.  The  form  of  the  corolla  shows 
great  variety,  depending  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  tube — 
which  in  Veronica  is  almost  obsolete,  while  in  foxglove  it  is  lary;e  and 
almost  bell-shaped — and  the  devclopmcni  of  the  limbs,  which  are 
spreading  in  Veronica,  small  and  almost  erect  in  figwort,  or  form  a 
pair  of  closed  lips  as  in  Linaria  and  Antitrhtnum.  In  Linana  ihe 
anterior  petal  is  spurred ;  in  Calceolaria  a  very  short  tube  is  succeeded 
by  a  two-lipped  limb,  a  smaller  upper  lip  representing  the  two 
posterior  petals  and  a  larger,  often  very  large,  lower  lip  representing 
the  three  anterior  petals.  In  Verbaseum  the  five  segments  are  almost 
equal,  forming  a  nearly  regular  corolla;  in  Veronica  the  two  posterior 
petals  have  united  and  the  corolla  is  four-lol)cd.  The  approach  to 
regularity  in  the  corolla  in  Verbaicttm  is  a&sociatcd  with  the  presence 
of  five  fertile  stamens,  but  the  three  posterior  are  generally  largerihan 
the  two  anterior.  In  Veronica.  Cc/rco/ariij  andoilicr  genera  only  two 
stamens  arc  present.  The  anthers  generally  open  inirorsely  by  a 
longitudinal  slit;  their  form  shows  great  variety.  These  differences 
in  the  form  of  the  corolla,  the  position  and  length  of  the  stamens  and 
the  form  of  the  anthers,  are  associated  with  their  pollination  by 
insects  which  probe  the  flower  for  honey,  which  is  secreted  by  a  disk 
surrounding  tne  base  of  the  ovary  or  by  special  nectaries  below  it 
Verbaseum  and  Veronica  with  a  short -tubed  corolla  represent  an  open 
type  of  flower  with  more  exposed  nectar;  in  foxglove  the  honey  is  at 
the  base  of  the  long  tube,  and  a  bee  crawling  to  reach  it  will  rub  w  ith 
its  back  the  anthers  or  stigmas  which  are  placed  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  bell.  The  closed  flowers  of  Linaria  and  Anttrrhinutn  can  be 
visited  only  by  insects  which  arc  strong  enough  to  separate  the  lips. 
In  Euphrasia  and  others  the  pollen  is  loose  and  powdery. .and  the 
anthers  have  appendages  which  when  touched  by  the  head  of  the 
insect-visitor  cause  the  pollen  to  be  scattered. 

The  fruit  is  generally  a  capsule  surrounded  at  the  base,  or  some- 
times as  in  ycMow-rattlc  {Rhinanthus)  enveloped  in  the  persistent 
cat)*!!;  it  opens  by  two  or  four  valves,  or, as  in  Antirrhinum,  by 
pores.  Occasionally  it  is  a  berry.  The  seeds  are  generally  small  and 
numerous,  rarely  few  and  larye  as  in  Veronica.  In  Ltnaria  Cymbal- 
€ria  the  fruit  beconet  buried  by  the  stalks  bending  downwards  when 
ripe. 

,  The  order  is  divided  into  tribes  by  characters  derived  from  the 
number  of  fertile  stamens  present  ana  the  form  of  the  corolla.  It  is 
well  represented  in  Britain  by  13  genera,  vis.  Verbaseum  (mullein), 
XAnaria  (toad-flax).  Antirrhinum  (snapdragon).  Scropkulana  (fig- 
wort),  timo$eUa—a.  small  creeping  annual  found  on  edges  of  poncis, 
Sibtkorpia,  a  small  herb  with  creeping  thread-like  stems,  Dt^ilalis 
ffoxglove),  Veronica  (speedwell),  Bartsia,  Euphrasia  (eyebnght), 
KhmanthMS  (y^low-rattle),  Pedicularis  Oousc-wort)  and  Melampy- 
ntm  (cow-wbcat).  An  American  species  of  Aiimulus  iM  LangS' 
Mffiti  has  become  naturalized  by  river-sides  tn  many  places. 
Several  genera  are  well  known  in  rardcns;  such  are  Calceolaria,  an 
Important  genus  in  temperate  South  America.  CoUimia,  PtnUUmom 
and  Mimiums  (musk)*  also  American  genera. 


ScrophyUriaccae  afe  clcnely  alUed  to  Solanaccae  (^v.)*  from  wfckk 

they  are  distinguished  by  the  median  position  of  the  carpels,  and 
generally  by  the  z>'gomorphic  flower.  Verbaseum  and  its  allies.  In 
which  the  fknver  approaches  regularity,  form  a  conirecting  link. 
An  anatomical  distinction  is  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wood 
and  bast  in  the  stem,  which  is  coUateral,  not  bicoUatenl  aa  in 
Solanaceac, 

8CBUB-BIBD.  the  name  of  an  Auitralian  genuSy  one  of  the 
most  cunous  ornithological  types  <A  the  many  furnished  by 
that  country  The  first  examples  were  procured  between  Perth 
and  Augusta  in  West  Australia,  and  were  described  by  J  Gould 
in  the  Zoological  Society's  Proctedtngs  for  X&44  (pp  t,  2)  as 
forming  a  new  genua  and  species  under  the  name  of  Atrickia 
damosa,  the  great  peculiarity  observed  by  that  naturalist  being 
the  absence  of  any  bristles  around  the  gape,  in  which  respect- 
alone  ft  seemed  to  differ  from  the  already  known  gCnus  Spkemura. 
Later,  liowever  it  was  given  its  modem  name  A  tnchomit  damoM, 
and  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  its  peculiar  sternum  (made 
by  A.  Newton)  it  was  removed  from  Oscine  division  of  the 
Passeres.  and  the  family  Atnehorniiktiat  in  the  sub-osclne 
divisioa  of  Passeres  was  made  for  the  genus,  the  neatest  ally 


West'Australian  Scrub-bird  {Atruhofnis  cbMosa) 


being  the  lyre-bird  (ffo),  now  placed  in  the  family  Menuridae; 
Both  the  known  species  of  scrub-bird  are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  thrush — A  clamosa  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  This 
species  is  brown  above,  each  feather  barred  with  a  darker  shade; 
the  throat  and  belly  are  reddish  white,  and  there  is  a  large  bbck 
patch  on  the  breast,  while  the  flanks  arc  brown  and  the  lower 
lail-coverls  rufous.  A  rufeiccns  of  New  South  Wales  has  the 
while  and  black  of  the  fore-parts  replaced  by  brown,  barred 
much  as  is  the  upper  plumage.  Both  species  inhabit  the  thickest 
"scrub"  or  brushwood  forest^  but  Utile  has  been  ascertained 
as  to  their  mode  of  life  except  that  the  males  are  noisy,  imitative 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  given  to  violent  gesticulations. 
The  nest  and  eg^  seem  never  to  have  been  found,  and  indeed 
no  example  of  the  female  of  cither  species  is  known  to  have 
been  procured,  whence  that  sex  may  be  inferred  to  escape 
obscrvatioa  by  its  inconspicuous  appearance  and  retiring 
habits.  (A.N.) 

SCRUPLE,  a  term  used  in  the  two  senses  of  (i)  perplexity, 
doubt,  reluctance  or  hesitation,  especially  the  moral  doubt 
arising  from  the  difficulties  of  conscience,  (2)  a  unit  of  weight, 
■^  part  of  the  ounce  in  apothecaries*  weight,  ■»  |  of  a  dram,  30 
grains  (i'396  grammes).  The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  Fl. 
scrupiUct  Lat.  icrupttlus^  scrupulum,  primarily  a  small  sharp 
Stone,  also  used  in  both  the  English  meanings,  dim.  of  scrupus, 
a  rough  stone,  figuratively  uneasiness  of  mind,  probably  to 
be  connected  with  the  root  skar,  to  cut,  cf.  Gr.  ffcCvMU*,  sU»e- 
chippings,  t^fp&if,  a  razor. 
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SCRtntor  BB  Utn  (Pr.- j(T*K»,  voting  by  ballot,  and  tttH, 
a  list),  a  system  of  election  o(  national  representatives  by  which 
the  flectora  of  a  department  vote  lor  all  the  deputies  to  be 
elected  in  that  department  (compare  the  "  general  licltet " 
in  lb«  United  States).  It  U  distinguished  from  the  saiiHn 
d'amnulustmtitl,  tinder  vfaicb  the  electors  in  each  arromfitee- 
nent  vote  only  for  the  depaty  to  be  elected  in  h.    See  Revke- 

SENIAIIOW. 

SCRUTIKT  (Fr.  KruHn,  Late  Lat.  scrutiHimH,  from  scrUtaH, 
to  search  or  examine  thoroughly),  careful  examination  or  hiqtiiry. 
The  word  is  specifically  applied  in  the  early  church  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  catechumens  or  those  under  instruction  in  the 
faith.  They  were  taught  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
examined  therein,  and  exorcized  prior  to  baptism.  The  Says 
ofKmtiny  varied  at  different  periods  from  three  to  seven. 
From  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Century,  when  it  became 
usual  to  baptize  infants  soon  after  their  birth  instead  of  at 
EUted  times  (Easter  and  Pentecost),  tbe  ceremony  of  scrutitty 
was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  actual  baptism.  Scrutiny 
is  also  a  term  applied  to  a  method  of  electing  a  pope  in  the 
Soman  Catholic  church,  in  oontradbtinctlon  to  two  other 
methods,  acclamation  and  accession.  (See  Co!<clave.)  la 
the  law  of  elections,  scrutiny  b  the  careful  examination  of 
votes  cast  after  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  lodged  a  petition 
daiming  the  seat,  and  alleging  that  he  has  the  majority  of  legal 
votes.  Each  vote  is  dcah  with  separately,  notice  being  given 
beforehand  by  one  patty  to  the  other  of  the  votes  objected  to 
and  the  grounds  of  objection. 

SCUDUY,  the  name  of  a.  family  said  to  have  been  of  noble 
Italian  origin  and  to  have  transferred  itself  to  Provence,  but 
only  known  by  the  singular  brother  and  sister  who  representifd 
ft  daring  the  17th  century. 

1  Geosces  de  SctiDiav  (1601-1667),  the  elder  of  the  pair, 
was  bom  at  Havre,  whither  his  father  had  moved  from  Provence, 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1601.  He  served  in  the  army  for  s6me 
time,  and,  though  in  the  vein  of  gasconading  which  was  almost 
peculiar  to  him  he  no  doubt  exaggerated  his  services,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  was  a  stout  soldier.  But  he  conceived  a 
fancy  for  literature  before  be  was  thirty,  and  during  the  wh^e 
of  tlw  im'ddle  of  the  century  he  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
figures  of  Paris.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Richelieu  by  his 
opposition  to  Comeille.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Academy 
critidzing  the  CU,  and  his  play,  L'Ammtr  Ip-amtigue  (1640), 
was  patronized  by  the  cardinal  in  opposition  to  ComnHe. 
Possibly  these  ciivumstances  had  something  to  do  with  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Notre-Dame  dC  la 
tiarde,  near  Marseilles  in  1643,  and  in  1650  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  was  exiled 
to  Normandy,  where  he  niade  his  fortune  by  a  rich  marriage. 
He  was  an  industrious  dramatist,  but  VA/nour  lyramiiqueia 
practically  the  only  piece  among  bis  numerous  tragi.comedics 
and  pastorals  that  has  escaped  oblivion.  His  other  most  famous 
work  was  the  epic  of  Alaric  (1655).  He  lent  his  name  to  his 
aster's  first  romantes,  but  did  little  beyond  correcting  the  proob. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  t4th  of  May  1667.  Scudiry's  swash- 
buckler affectations  have  been  rather  exaggerated  by  literary 
gossip  and  tradition.  Although  possibly  not  quite  sane,  he 
had  some  poetical  power,  a  fervent  love  of  literature,  a  Hgh 
tense  of  honour  and  of  friendship. 

His  sister  Madeleine  (1607-1701),  bom  also  st  Havre  bn 
the  15th  of  November  1607,  was  a  writer  of  much  more  abilJty 
and  of  a  much  better  regulated  character.  She  was  very  plain 
and  had  no  fortune,  but  her  abilities  were  great  and  she  was  very 
well  educated.  Establishing  herself  at  Paris  with  her  brother, 
•he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  Rambouillct  coterie,  afterwards 
otablished  a  salon  of  her  own  under  the  title  of  the  SxiUI  du 
tonudi,  and  for  the  last  half  of  the  r7th  centuty,  nnder  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Sapho  "  or  her' own  name,  was  acknowledged 
at  the  first  blue-stocking  of  France  and  of  the  world.  SHe 
(armed  with  Pellisson  a  close  friendship  only  terminated  by  Ms 
death  in  1693.  Her  lengthy  novels,  such  as  Ariamhu,  eu  U 
Oraml  Cjnu  (10  vdt.  i648-ifiS3),  O^U  (10  vob.  i654-i66t). 


Itrakim,  ou  filbiilre  Batsa  (4  vols.  i$4i)>  AtmaUd€,  <m  Ftsctatt 
niat  (8  vols.  1661-1663)  were  the  delight  of  all  Europe,  including 
peraotts  of  the  wit  and  sense  of  Madame  de  Sivign£.  But 
neither  In  conception  nor  in  execution  will  they  bear  criticisai 
as  wholes.  With  classical  or  Oriental  personages  for  nomiud 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  whole  language  and  action  are  taken 
from  the  fashionable  ideas  of  the  time,  and  the  personages  can 
be  identified  either  really  or  oolonrably  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudfry's  contcmpotaries.  In  CUIU,  Hermjsias  represents  Pant 
Pellisson;  Scaurus  and  Lyriane  were  Paul  Scarron  and  his  wife 
(afterwante  Mow  de  Mainten^n);  and  in  the  dtscriptioD  of 
Sapho  fai  vol.  X.  oS  Le  Grand  Cynu  the  author  paints  heisetf. 
It  is  in  CUlie  that  the  famous  Carte  de  Teadre  appeared,  a 
description  of  an  Arcadia,  where  the  river  of  lixlinatioo  waters 
the  villages  of  Billet  Doux,  Fetits  Soins  and  so  forth.  Tha 
interminable  length  of  the  stories  is  made  out  by  endless  cooveisa- 
tions  and,  as  far  as  incidents  go,  chiefly  by  successive  abducticiis 
of  the  heroines,  conceived  and  related  in  the  most  decorous 
spirit,  for  MademolseHe  de  Scud£ry  is  nothing  if  not  decorous. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  books  can  hardly  now  be  lead  through, 
it  is  still  possible  to  percdve  their  attraction  for  a  period  which 
certainly  did  not  lade  wit.  In  that  early  day  of  the  novd 
prolixity  did  not  repd.  "  Sapho  "  had  really  studied  mankind 
in  her  contemporaries  and  knew  how  to  analyse  and  describe 
their  characters  with  fidelity  and  point.  Moreover  ber  novdi 
bad  the  Interest  always  attaching  to  the  rotaoo  4  (<r^.  She  was  a 
real  mistress  of  conversation,  a  thing  quite  new  to  the  age  as  fax 
SS  yierature  was  concerned,  and  proportionately  welcome- 
She  had  a  disdnct  vocation  as  a  pedagogue,  and  is  compared 
by  Sainte-Beuve  to  Mme  de  Genlis.  She  could  moralize — a 
favourite  employment  of  the  time — with  sense  and  propriety. 
Though  she  was  incapable  of  the  exquisite  prose  of  Mine  de 
S<vign6  and  some  other  ol  her  oonlemporaries,  her  purely 
literary  merits  were  considerable.  Madeleine  survived  hei 
brother  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  her  kter  days  publisbed 
numerous  volumes  of  convenations,  to  a  great  extent  extracted 
from  her  novels,  thus  forming  a  kiiid  of  anthdlogy  of  her  work. 
She  outlived  her  vogue  to  some  extent,  but  retained  a  drck 
of  friends  to  whom  she  was'always  the  "  incompatable  Saphow" 
She  died  in  Peris  on  the  «d  of  June  J701. 

Her  Life  and  Corrtsfimtdena  were  published  at  Paris  by  MM. 
Rathery  and  Boutroa  m  1^3-  An  amusing  sketch  of  her  is  to  be 
found  in  vol,  iv.  of  Sainte-Ucuve's  Causerics  du  tvndi.  Georges  de 
Scudl^ry  is  sketched  by  Th^phil*  Gautier  in  his  Gralesgtes,  S^  also 
V.  Cousin,  La  SecMi  fran(aiie  auXVW  HtcU,  vol.  ii. 

SCULL  (the  same  word  as  "  skull,"  cf.  Swed.  ikU,  basm, 
hifpud-skil,  skull  of  the  head),  a  light  oar  with  Uade  more 
concave  than  the  ordinary  ladng  oar  and  with  shorter  helm, 
thus  allowing  the  user  to  bold  one  in  each  hand.  "  Sculling" 
Is  therefore  the  propulsion  of  a  boat  by  one  person  with  a  pair 
of  sculls.  The  word  is  alto  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat 
by  one  sctill  worked  over  the  stem,  the  blade  being  swept 
through  the  water  from  dde  to  side,  tuning  diagonally  at 
each  stroke;  the  scuUcr  usually  stands.  The  prinnples  of 
sculling  with  a  pair  of  sculls  ate  the  same  as  those  of  rowing  (f.s.). 
For  the  type  of  boat  used  in  radng  see  Boat.  TIk  Winj^M 
SeuBs,  a  face  which  forms  the  English  Amateur  championship, 
was  instituted  in  1830.  It  is  rowed  from  Putaey  to  Mortlake. 
The  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls,  instituted  in  1844,  are  rowed  for 
at  Henley  Regatta.  The  earliest  professionai  championship 
sculling  race  was  rowed  on  the  Thames  in  1&31.  Since  1876, 
•when  an  Australian  (E.  Trickett'of  Sydney)  beat  J.  H.  Sadler, 
the  professional  championship  of  the  world  has  been  held  by 
Australians  or  Canadians;  the  principal  champions  have  been 
E.  Hanlan  (Toronto),  >88»-i884,  W.  Beach  (New  South  Wales), 
r8«4-i88j;  other  names  are  H.  E.  Searie,  J.  Stanbury,  G.  Towoi 
and  R.  Arnst  (New  Zealand) .  Most  of  the  races  have  been  rowed 
on  the  Paramatta  river.  In  August  1910  the  race  was  rawed 
on  the  Zambed  between  E.  Bany  of  England  and  Aimt,  the 
latter  winning. 

SCOLlERy,  a  back-kitchen,  the  place  where  dishes,  plates, 
kettles,  Sicore  washed  and  dcaned,  and  the  rough  «rork  connected 
with  the  domestic  service  of  a  house  Is  periedned.    Hie  Med. 
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IM.  KnUBarUa,  keeper  ol  diihct  and  pbtc*  {mtUBa),  became 
In  0.  Fr.  ucmittier  or  uulUr,  whence  in  En^iih  uuOer,  tfuiltr, 
tic  A  "  lergeaont-iquyUoure  "  i>  found  amongit  the  ofidalt 
of  the  royal  honehold;  and  the  Promplmium  pamlcrum, 
dating  about  1400,  gionet  lixa,  a  sutler  or  camp<ook,  by 
"•quyllare,  dyfcfae-weacbeaie."  "Scullion,"  a  kitchen-wench, 
ha«  been  naturally  connected  with  icullery,  but  is  derived  from 
O.  Fr.  attulUm,  dish-doth,  cf.  Span.  eteMUm,  tptiag  for  a  gun, 
oltimately  from  Lat.  tc»pa,  birdi  tree,  f»/a<,  broom  of  birch 
twigs.  

•COLPTUU  (Lat.  uulplura,  from  sculptrt,  to  carve,  cognate 
with  Cr.  yXb^Hi'),  a  general  term  for  the  plastic  art  of  carving, 
especially  in  stone  and  marble,  but  also  in  such  materials  as 
wood  (see  Wood-carving),  ivory  (see  Ivoav),  metal  (aeeUcuL- 
WORX)  and  gems  (see  Geu). 

The  production  ol  bronze  statues  by  the  ciVe  ferdut  {an^ke, 
"lost  wax  ")  process  is  described  in  the  article  Metai^wosk; 
Tkckafcar  "'"''  (''"^^  ''*  revival)  recent  limes  but  little  practised 
mttlmtB  in  Europe  outside  o(  Paris,  it  has  now  invaded  most 
•"*•  countries  where  fine  casting  is  appreciated,  and  where 
•"''''"''  naturalistic  rendering  is  desired.  There  are  signs, 
however,  of  its  being  ousted  for  a  certain  class  of  handling  by 
the  "  galvanoplastic  "  method — a  system  of  capper  deposit 
by  an  electrical  process — whereby  "  going  over "  the  work 
after  it  has  been  reproduced  in  metal  is  avoided. 

For  the  cienition  of  a  marble  statue  the  sculptor  &nt  models 
a  finished  preliminary  sketch  on  a  small  scale  in  clay  or  wax. 
He  then,  in  tiie  case  of  a  life-size  or  colossal  statue, 
has  a  sort  of  iron  skdeton  set  up,  with  stout  bars  for 
the  arms  and  legs,  fixed  in  the  pose  of  the  future  figure. 
This  is  called  the  "  armature."  It  a  placed  on  a  stand,  called 
a  chauia,  with  a  revolving  top,  so  that  the  sculptor  can  easily 
turn  the  whole  model  round  and  thus  work  with  the  light  on  any 
side  of  it.  Over  this  iron  skeleton  well-tempered  modclling<lay 
Is  laid  and  is  modelled  into  shape  by  the  hdp  of  wood  and  bone 
tools;  without  the  sustaining  assistance  of  the  ironwork  a  soft 
clay  figure,  if  mole  than  a  few  Inches  high,  would  collapse  with 
its  own  weight  and  squeeze  the  lower  part  out  of  shape.  While 
the  modelling  is  in  progress  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  clay  mobt 
and  plastic  by  squirting  water  on  to  it  with  a  sort  of  garden 
syringe  capped  with  a  finely  perforated  rose.  When  the  sculptor 
is  not  at  work  the  whole  figure  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  damp 
cloths.  A  modem  improvement  is  to  mix  the  modelling-day, 
not  with  water,  but  with  stearin  and  glycerin;  this,  while 
keeping  the  clay  soft  and  plastic,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
not  being  wet,  and  so  the  sculptor  avoids  the  chill  and  consequent 
risk  of  rheumatism  which  follow  from  a  constant  manipulation 
of  wet  day.  This  method,  however,  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sively adapted.  When  the  day  model  is  finished  it  is  cast  in 
plaster.  A  "  piece-mould  " '  is  formed  by  applying  patches 
of  wet  plaster  of  Paris  all  over  the  clay  statue  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  removed  piecemeal  from  the  modd,  and  then 
be  fitted  together  again,  forming  a  complete  hoUow  mould. 
The  inside  is  then  rinsed  out  with  plaster  and  water  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  cream  till  a  skin  of  plaster  is  formed  all  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mould,  aifd  thus  a  hollow  cast  is  made 
of  the  whole  figure.  The  "  piece-mould  "  is  then  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  casting  set  free.  If  skilfully  done  by  a  good  jomalore 
or  moulder  the  plaster  cast  is  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original 
clay,  very  slightly  disfigured  by  a  scries  of  lines  showing  the 
joints  in  the  piece-nwuld,  the  sections  of  which  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  together  with  absolute  precision.  Many  sculptors  have 
their  clay  model  cast  in  plaster  before  the  mioddling  is  quite 
6iiished,  as  they  prefer  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
plaster  cast — good  plaster  being  a  very  easy  and  pleasant 
substance  to  work  on. 

The  next  stage  is  to  copy  the  plaster  model  in  marble.  The 
nodd  is  set  on  a  large  bkick  called  a  "  scale  stone,"  while  the 

'  Moulds  made  in  one  or  few  pieces,  from  which  the  cast  can  on!^ 
^  extraclnt  by  destruying  the  mould,  arc  called  "  spoil-moulds.  * 
A  large  number  ol  cans  can  be  made  from  a  "  picce-moiild,"  but  ooly 
•a*  fnn  a  "  apoil-arauM." 


nuuble  for  the  fntqre  statue  is  set  npoa  aaodier  Arilar  bkck. 
The  plaster  model  is  then  covered  with  a  series  of  marks,  placed 
on  all  the  Dwat  salient  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  front 
of  each  "scale  stone  "is  covered  with  another  series  of  ^^^"^ 
poinls,  exactly  the  same  00  both  stones.  An  ingenious 
instrument  called  a  pointing  machine,  which  has 
armseoding  in  metal  points  or  "  needles  "  that  move  in  ball-socket 
joints,  is  placed  between  the  model  and  the  marble  block.  Two 
of  its  arms  are  then  applied  to  the  model,  one  touching  a  point 
on  the  scale  stone  while  the  other  touches  a  mark  on  the  figure. 
The  arms  are  fixed  by  screws  in  this  position,  and  the  machine 
is  then  revolved  to  the  marble  block,  arid  set  with  its  lower  needle 
touching  the  corresponding  point  on  the  scale  stone.  The  upper 
needle,  which  is  arranged  to  slide  back  on  Its  own  axis,  cannot 
reach  the  corresponding  point  on  the  statue  because  the  marble 
block  is  m  the  way;  a  hole  is  then  drilled  into  the  block  at  the 
place  and  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  needle,  till  the  latter 
can  slide  forward  so  as  to  reach  a  point  sunk  in  the  marble  block 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  point  it  touched  on  the  plaster 
mould.  This  process  is  repeated  both  on  the  modd  and  on 
the  marble  block  till  the  latter  is  drilled  with  a  number  of  holes, 
the  bottoms  of  which  correspond  in  position  to  the  number  of 
marks  made  on  the  surface  of  the  model.  A  comparstivdy 
unskilled  aarpdlino  or  "  chisd-man  "  then  sets  to  work  and  cuts 
away  the  marble  till  he  has  reached  the  bottoms  of  all  the  holes, 
beyond  which  he  must  not  cut.  The  statue  is  thus  roughly 
blocked  out,  and  a  more  skilled  icarpdUno  begins  —^^^^ 
to  work.  Partly  by  eye  and  partly  with  the  constant  Jjjj^J^ 
hdp  ci  the  pointing  machine,  which  is  used  to  give 
any  required  measurements,  the  workman  almost  completes 
the  marble  statue,  leaving  only  the  finishing  touches  to  be 
done  by  the  sculptor.  In  the  opinion  of  many  artists  the  tise 
of  the  mechanical  pointing-machine  is  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  loss  of  life  and  fire  in  much  of  modem 
sculpture. 

Among  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans  and  in  the  medieval 
period  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  nude  parts  of  a  marble  statu; 
a  considerable  degree  of  polish,  which  really  suggests 
the  somewhat  glossy  surface  of  the  human  skin  very 
much  better  than  the  full  loaf-sugar-like  surface  which 
is  left  on  the  marble  by  most  modem  sculptors.  This  high 
polish  still  remains  in  parts  of  the  pedimenlal  figures  from  the 
Parthenon,  where,  at  the  back,  they  have  been  specially  protected 
from  the  weather.  The  Hermes  of  the  Vatican  Bdvidcre  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  preservation  of  this  polish.  Michel- 
angdo  carried  the  practice  further  still,  and  gave  certain  parts 
of  some  of  his  statues,  such  as  the  Moses,  the  highest  possible 
polish  in  order  to  produce  high  lights  just  where  he  wanted  them; 
the  artistic  legitimacy  of  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  and  in 
weak  hands  it  might  degenerate  into  mere  trickery.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  desired  that  modem  sculptors  should 
to  some  extent  at  hast  adopt  the  classical  practice,  and  by  a 
slight  but  uniform  polish  remove  the  disagreeable  crystalline 
grain  from  all  the  nude  parts  of  the  marble. 

A  rougher  method  of  obtaining  fixed  points  to  measure  front 
was  occasionally  employed  by  Michdangelo  and  eadier  sculptors. 
They  immersed  the  modd  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  being 
gradually  allowed  to  mn  out,  and  thus  by  its  sinking  level  it 
gave  a  series  of  contour  lines  on  any  required  number  of  planes. 
In  some  cases  Michdangdo  appears  to  have  cut  his  statue  out 
of  the  marble  without  previously  making  a  modd— «  marvdloos 
feat  of  skill. 

In  nudelling  bas-rdiefs  the  modem  sculptor  usually  applies 
the  clay  to  a  slab  of  slale  on  which  the  design  is  sketched;  tlie 
slate  forms  the  background  of  the  figures,  and  thus 
keeps  the  rdid  absolutely  true  to  one  plane.  This  *y 
method  is  one  of  (he  causes  of  the  dulness  and  want  HmT* 
of  spirit  so  conspicuous  in  most  mbdcm  sculptured 
reUcfs.  In  the  best  Greek  examples  there  is  nu  absolutely  fixed 
plane  surface  for  the  backgrounds.  In  one  place,  to  gain  an 
cllective  shadow,  the  Creek  sculptor  would  cut  bdow  the  average 
suiiace;  in  another  be  would  leave  the  ground  at  a  higher  plane. 
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exmct^  M  htppentd  to  suit  each  portion  of  his  design.  Other 
differences  Crom  the  modern  mechanical  rules  can  easily  be 
seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  other 
Cn«h  reliefs.  Though  the  word  "  bas-relief "  is  now  often 
appHed  to  reliefs  of  aU  degrees  of  projection  from  the  ground,  U 
should,  of  course,  only  be  used  for  those  in  which  the  projection 
is  slight;  "  basso,"  "  mezxo  "  and  "  alto  rilievo  "  express  ih«ee 
different  degrees  of  salience.  Very  low  relief  is  but  little  used 
by  modem  sculptors,  mainly  because  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain 
striking  effects  wiih  the  help  o(  more  projection.  Donatello 
and  other  15th-century  Italian  ortistsshowed  the  most  wonderful 
skfll  in  their  trcaumcnt  of  very  low  relief.  One  not  altogether 
legiUmMe  mctluxi  of  gaining  efiecl  was  practised  by  sonte 
medieval  sculptors:  the  relief  itself  was  kept  very  low,  but  was 
**  stilted  '*  4Mr  projected  from  (he  ground,  and  then  undercut 
aU  round  the  outline.  A  t5th<entury  tabernacle  for  the  best 
in  the  Brrra  at  Milan  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  method, 
which  as  a  rule  a  not  pleasing  in  effect,  since  it  looks  rather 
as  if  the  figures  were  cut  out  in  cardboard  and  then  stuck  on  (see 
Rclief). 

The  practice  of  most  modem  sculptors  is  to  do  very  little  to 
the  marble  with  their  own  hands;  some,  in  fact,  have  never 
really  Icamt  how  to  carve,  and  thus  the  finished 
statue  b  often  very  duU  and  lifeless  in  comparison 
with  the  clay  modeL  Most  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  middle  ages  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by 
an  assistant;  Michelangelo  especially  did  the  whole  of  the 
carving  with  his  own  hands,  and  when  beginning  on  a  block  ol 
maible  attacked  it  with  such  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hammer 
that  targe  (necca  of  roarUe  flew  about  in  every  direction.  But 
skill  as  a  carver,  though  very  desurable,  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  sculptor.  If  .he  casts  in  bronse  by  the  cire  per?ue  process 
be  may  produtx  the  most  perfect  plastic  works  writbout  touching 
anything  harder  than  the  modelUng-wax.  The  sculptor  in 
marble,  however,  nnist  be  able  to  carve  a  hard  substance  if  he 
is  to  be  master  of  his  arL  Unhappily  some  modem  sculptors 
not  only  leave  all  manipulation  of  the  marble  to  their  workmen, 
but  they  also  employ  moi  to  do  their  modelling,  colloquially 
termed  "ghosts,"  the  supposed  sculptor  supplying  little  or 
nothing  but  his  ^etch  and  his  name  to  the  work.  Thepractice, 
however,  isless  common  nowadays  than  formerly.owing  mainly  to 
one  or  two  exposures  which  brought  the  matter  sharply  before  the 
public  In  some  cases  sculptcws  of  ability  who  suffer  under  an 
dcess  of  popularity  are  induced  to  employ  aid  of  this  kind  on 
account  of  their  undertaking  more  work  than  any  one  man  could 
posnbty  accomplish — a  state  of  things  which  is  necenarily 
wry  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  true  art.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  sculptor's  searpeUinOf  though  he  may  and  often  does  attain 
the  bi^KSt  skill  am  a  carver  and  can  copy  almost  anything  with 
wondcfful  fidelity,  seldom  develops  into  an  original  artist.  The 
popular  admiration  fw  pieces  of  clever  trickery  in  sculpture, 
such  as  the  carving  of  the  open  meshes  of  a  fishcnnan's  net, 
or  a  chain  with  each  link  free  and  movable,  or  a  veil  over 
and  half  revealing  the  features  of  the  face,  would  perhaps  be 
difflinidicd  if  it  were  known  that  such  work  as  this  is  invariably 
done,  not  by  the  sculptor,  but  by  the  scarpdlirto,  Unha;^ily 
at  the  present  day  there  is,  especially  In  England,  little  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  valuable  in  plastic  art;  there  is  probably  no  other 
civilised  country  where  the  State  does  so  little  to  give  practical 
SOpport  to  the  advancement  of  monumental  and  decorative 
■culptnre  on  a  Urge  scale— the  most  important  branch  of 
(he  art— which  it  b  hardly  in  the  power  of  private  peisont  to 
further. 

It  nay  here  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  tcouucal  sMChods 
employed  in  the  execution  of  medieval  sculpture,  which  in  the 
_  _  ...  main  were  very  similar  tn  Engtand,  France  and  Germany. 
^^/*f  When  bronse  was  used— in  England  as  a  rule  only  for 
■rmsff  the  effigies  of  royal  persons  or  the  richer  noblts— the  metal 
***  ^^  was  cast  by  the  debcatcrirvper^itf  process,  and  the  whole 
""™—^  aurfaceof  the  figure  was  then  thickly  gilded.  At  Um<%es 
in  France  a  large  number  01  sepulchral  effines  were  produced,  especi- 
ally between  iaoo  and  i40Ck  and  exported  to  distant  places.  These 
were  not  cast,  but  were  made  of  hammered  (rep^ussi — q.v.)  plates  of 
copper,  Muled  on  a  wooden  core  and  richly  decoratad  irith  champlevi 


enamels  in  various  bright  colours.   Westminster  Abbey  ( 

fine  example,  executed  about  1300,  hi  the  effigy  of  WtlUam  of  Valence 
(d.  1296).^  The  ground  on  which  the  figure  lies,  the  shield,  the  border 
of  the  tunic,  the  pilk>w,  and  other  parts  are  decorated  with  these 
cnamds  very  mlnutdy  treated.  The  rest  of  the  copper  was  giki  and 
the  helmet  was  surrounded  with  a  coronet  set  with  jewels,  wliich  are 
now  misans.  One  royal  effigy  of  later  date  at  Westminster,  thai  of 
Henry  V.  (d-  143a),  wai  formed  of  beaten  silver  6xed  to  an  oak  core, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  appean  to  have  been  cast. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  disappeaued  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI 11  .and 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  rough  wooden  core;  hence  it  b 
doubtnjl  whether  the  niver  was  decorated  with  enamel  or  not;  it 
was  probably  of  English  workmanship. 

In  most  cases'  stone  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  sculpture,  being 
dccocatcd  in  a  very  minute  and  elaborate  way  with  gold,  silver  and 
colours  applied  over  the  whole  surface.  In  order  to  give  additional 
richness  to  thb  colouring  the  surface  of  the  stone,  often  even  in  the 
case  of  external  sculpture,  was  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  gesso  <v 
fine  plaster  mixed  with  size;  on  this,  while  still  soft,  and  over  the 
drapery  and  other  accessor^  very  delicate  and  mlnnte  patiems 
were  stamped  with  wooden  dies,  and  upon  this  the  gold  and  colours 
were  applied:  thus  the  gaudincss  and  monotony  of  flat  smooth 
surfaces  covered  with  gilding  or  bright  colours  were  avoided.'  In 
addition  to  this  the  borders  <^  drapery  and  other  parts  of  stone 
statues  were  frec]uently  ornamented  with  crystals  and  false  jewels,  or, 
in  a  more  laborious  way,  with  holes  and  sinkings  filled  with  poliUied 
metallic  foil,  on  which  very  minute  patterns  were  painted  in  trans- 
parent varnish  colours;  the  whole  was  then  protected  from  the  air  by 
small  pieces  of  transparent  glass,  carefully  shaped  to  the  right  sin 
and  fixed  over  the  fod  in  the  cavity  cut  in  the  stone.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  realize  the  extreme  splendour  <^  thb  gilt,  painted  and  jewelled 
sculpture,  as  00  perfect  example  exists, though  in  many  cases  tiarea 
remain  of  all  these  prooesaes.  and  show  that  they  were  once  ve^ry 
Widely  applied.*  The  architectural  surroundings  of  the  figures  were 
treated  in  the  same  elaborate  way.  In  the  i4tn  century  in  England 
akibaster  came  into  frequent  use  for  monumental  sculpture;  it  too 
was  decorated  with  gold  and  colour,  though  in  some  cases  the  whole 
surface  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  treated.  1  n  his  wide  use  of 
coloured  decoration,  as  in  ether  respects,  the  medieval  sculptor  came 
far  nearer  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  do  any  modem  artists.  Even 
the  use  of  inlay  of  coloured  glass  was  common  at  Athens  djrinc  the 
5th  century  B.C. — as,  for  example,  in  the  plait-band  of  some  <h  the 
marble  bases  of  the  Erechtheum — and  five  or  ux  centuries  earlier 
at  Tiryns  and  Mj^cenae. 

Another  materbl  much  used  by  medieval  sculptors  was  wood, 
though,  from  its  perishable  nature,  comparatively  few  early  ex- 
amples survive;*  the  bsst  specimen  U  the  ip'^  ^  George  de 
Cantelupe  (d.  1273)  in  Abergavenny  church.  This  was  decorated 
with  gesso  reliefs,  gilt  and  coloured  in  the  same  way  as  the  stone. 
The  tomb  of  Prince  John  of  Eltham  (d.  1334)  at  Westminster  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  early  use  of  alabaster,  both  for  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  and  also  for  a  number  of  small  figures  of  mourners 
all  round  the  arcading  of  the  tomb.  These  little  figures,  well  pre- 
served on  the  side  which  is  protected  by  the  screen,  are  of  very  great 
beauty  and  are  executed  with  the  most  delicate  minuteness:  some 
of  the  heads  are  equal  to  the  best  contemporary  work  of  the  son  and 
pu  pils  of  Niocola  iHsano.  The  tomb  once  had  a  high  stone  canopy  of 
open  work — arches,  canopies  and  pinnacles — a  class  of  architectural 
sculpture  of  which  many  extremely  rich  examples  exist,  as,  for 
instance,  the  tomb  of  Edward  II,  at  Gloucester,  the  de  Spencer  tomb 
at  Tewkesbury,  and,  of  rather  later  style,  the  tomb  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Fitzalan  de  Percy  at  Beverley.  This  lai.t  b  remarkable  fur  the  great 
richness  and  beauty  of  its  sculptured  foliage,  which  is  of  the  finest 
Decorated  period  and  stands  unrivalled  by  any  Continental  example. 
The  condiuon  of  thb  shrine  (erected  about  133s  to  *340)  i*  almost 
perfect. 

On  technical  methods,  see  (specially  for  the  explanation  of  model- 
ling, ftc.)  Edward  Lant6ri,  ModeUint  (London,  vol.  1.  iooa,  vol.  a, 
1004,  vol.  3,  1910),  and  Albert  Toft,  ModeUint  and  Scuiptuf 
(London,  iQio).  There  volumes  give  in  detail  every  process  and 
method  of  the  sculptor's  craft  wtth  a  fulness  to  be  found  in  no  other 
works  of  thdr  class  in  the  English  language. 


*  Other  efiigies  from  Limoges  were  tmixKted  into  England,  but  no 
other  example  now  exbts  tn  the  country. 

'  In  the  modem  attempts  to  reproduce  the  medieval  polychromy 
these  delicare  surface  reliefs  have  been  omitted;  hence  the  painful 
results  of  such  colouring  as  that  in  Notre-Dame  and  the  Sainte 
phapelle  In  Paris  and  ntany  other  "  restored  "  churches,  especbUy 
m  France  and  Germany. 

*  On  the  tomb  of  Aymer  dt  Valence  (d.  i«6)  at  Westminster  a 
good  deal  of  the  stamped  gesso  and  coloured  decoration  is  visible  on 
close  inspection.  One  of  the  cavities  of  the  base  retains  a  f  r^ment  of 
gbss  covering  the  painted  foil,  still  brilliant  and  jewel-like  m  effect. 

*  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a  magnificent  colossal 
wood  figure  of  an  angel,  not  EnglUh.  but  Italbn  work  of  the  14th 
century.  A  brge  stone  statue  of  about  the  same  date,  of  French 
workmanship,  in  the  same  museum  b  a  most  valuable  cwmple  <rf  the 
use  vi  stamped  f»M  and  inlay  of  painted  and  glazed  ffuL 
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The  following  general  sketch  of  the  hUtoiy  of  sculpture  is 
confined  mainly  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  and  modern  times. 
The  philosophy  and  aesthetics  o{  the  subject— the  relation  of 
sculpture  to  the  other  arts  and  the  nature  of  its  appeal  to  the 
emotions — are  treated  in  the  article  Fit4E  Arts.  What  is  known 
as  "  classical "  sculpture  is  dealt  with  under  Greek  Art  and 
RouAH  Art,  see  also,  for  other  allied  aspeas,  China,  Art, 
Japan,  Art,  Ecypt,  Art;  Byzantine  Art;  and  articles  on 
Metal-work,  Ivory,  Wood-carving,  &c.;  the  article  Arcui- 
teciure  and  allied  articles  (,t.g.  Capitai,);  and  the  articles 
on  the  seV':Tal  individual  artists. 

In  the  4th  century  A.D.,  under  the  rale  of  Constantine's 
successors,  the  plastic  arts  In  the  Roman  world  reached  the 
^^  lowest  point  ot  degradation  to  which  they  ever  lelL 
SXilMo.  ^o^'se  in  worknvnship,  intensely  feeble  in  design, 
and  utterly  without  expression  or  life,  the  pagan 
sculpture  of  that  lime  is  merely  a  dull  and  ignorant 
imitation  of  the  work  of  previous  centuries.  The  old  faith 
was  dead,  and  the  art  which  had  sprtmg  fioif  it  died  with  it. 
In  the  same  century  a  large  amount  of  sculpture  was  produced 
by  Christian  workmen,  which,  though  it  reached  no  very  high 
standard  of  merit,  was  at  least  far  superior  to  the  pagan  work. 
Although  it  shows  no  increase  of  tedinical  skill  or  knowledge 
of  the  human  form,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  inspired  and 
its  subjects  supplied  by  a  real  living  faith  was  quite  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  vigour  and  a  dramatic  force,  which  raise  it  aesthetic- 
ally far  above  the  exfnring  efforts  of  paganism.  Apart  from 
ivories  (see  IvORY),  a  number  of  large  marble  sarcophagi  are  the 
chief  existing  specimens  of  this  early  Christian  sculpture.  In 
Bineral  design  they  are  dose  copies  of  pagan  tombs,  and  are 
richly  decorated  outside  with  reliefs. '  The  subjects  of  these 
are  usually  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  From'  the 
former  those  subjects  were  selected  which  were  supposed  to 
have  some  typical  reference  to  the  life  of  Christ:  the  Meeting 
of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Daniel 
among  the  Lions,  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  are  those  which  most 
frequently  occur.  Among  the  New  Testament  scenes  no  repre- 
sentations occur  of  Christ's  suflcrings;'  the  subjects  chosen 
illustrate  his  power  and  beneficence:  the  Sprmon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  his  miracles 
are  frequently  repeated.  The  Vatican  and  Latcran  museums 
are  rich  in  examples  of  this  sort.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  former 
collection  was  taken  from  the  crypt  of  the  old.  basilica  of  St 
Peter;  it  contained  the  body  of  a  certain  Junius  Bassus,  and 
dates  from  the  year  359.'  Many  other  similar  sarcophagi  were 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  especially  Caul;  and  fine 
specimens  exist  in  the  museums  of  Aries,  Marseilles  and  Aix; 
those  found  in  Britain  are  of  very  inferior  workmanship. 

Sculpture  in  the  round,  with  its  suggestion  of  id(J  worship 
which  was  oScnsive  to  the  Christian  spirit,  was  practically 
non-existent  during  this  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  although 
there  ate  a  few  notable  exceptions,  like  the  large  bronze  statue  of 
St  Peter'  in  the  nave  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is  probably 
of  sth-eentury  workmanship  and  has  much  of  the  repose,  dignity 
and  force  of  antique  sculpture.  * 

Italian  plastic  art  in  the  5th  centuiy  conlinued  to  cRate  in 
the  spirit  of  the  4th  century,  especially  reliefs  hi  ivory  (to  a 
certain  extent  Imitations  of  the  later  consular  diptychs),  which 
were  used  to  decorate  episcopal  thrones  or  the  bindings  of  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels.  The  so-called  chair  of  St  Peter,  still  preserved 
(though  hidden  from  sight)  in  his  great  basilica,  is  the  finest 
example  of  the  former  class;  of  less  purely  classical  style,  dating 
from  about  550,  is  the  ivory  tbione  of  Bishop  Maiimianus  in 
Ravctuu  cathedraL    Another  very  remarkable  work  of  the 

'  A  partial  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  scene  of  Christ  before 
Pilate,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

'  Sra  Dionysius,  Sac.  Vat.  Bas.  Cryp.,  and  Bunaen,  Btsch.  d.  Stadl 
Horn  (1840}. 

*  There  IS  no  sround  for  the  popular  impression  that  this  is  an 
antique  statue  of  Jupiter  transfomied  idto  that  of  St  Peter  by  the 
addition  of  the  keys. 


Sth  century  is  the  aeriei  of  small  panel  leliefa  on  the  <kion  ol 
S.  Sabina  on  the  Avenline  Hiil  at  Rome.  There  ate  scsncs  fraia 
Bible  hisiory  carved  in  wood,  and  in  them  much  of  the  old 
classic  style  survives.* 

In  the  6th  century,  under  the  Byaandno  influence  of  Justlmsn, 
a  new  class  of  decorative  sculpture  was  produced,  espedally 
at  Ravenna,  Subject  reliefs  do  not  often  occur,  bat  large  slab* 
of  marble,  forming  screens,  altars,  pulpits  and  the  like,  were 
ornamented  in  a  very  skilful  and  original  way  with  low  reliefs 
of  graceful  vine-plants,  with  peacocks  and  other  birds  drinking 
outorchaliocs,aU  treated  in  a  very  able  and  highly  decorative 
manner.  Bysantium,  however,  in  the  main,  became  the  birth- 
place  and  scat  of  all  the  medKval  arts  soon  after  the  transference 
thither  of  the  headquarters  of  the  empire  (see  Byzantine  Art). 
It  was  natural  that  love  of  splendour  and  sumptuousness  in  the 
'Eastern  capital  found  expression  in  colour  and  richness  of 
material  rather  than  in  monumental  impressiveness.  The 
school  of  sculpture  which  arose  at  Byzantium  in  the  5th  or  6tli' 
century  was  therefore  essentially  decorative,  and  not  monu- 
mental; and  the  skill  of  the  sculptors  was  most  successfully 
applied  to  work  in  metals  and  ivory,  and  the  carving  of  foliage 
on  capitals  and  bands  of  ornament,  possessed  of  the  very  highest 
decorative  power  and  executed  with  unrivalled  spirit  and 
vigour.  The  eariy  Byzantine  treatment -of  the  acanthus  or 
thistle,  as  seen  in  the  capitals  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
the  Golden  Gale  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  buildings  in  the 
East,  has  never  since  been  surpassed  in  any  purely  decorative 
sculpture;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  grew  out  of  lb* 
dull  and  lifeless  ornamentation  Which  covers  the  degraded 
Corinthian  capital  used  so  hugdy  in  Roman  buildings  of  the 
'time  of  COnstantinc  and  his  sons. 

Till  about  the  I3th  century,  and  in  some  places  much  later, 
the  art  of  Byzantium  dominated  that  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  spread  of  this  i^g^tacm 
art  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  iconodast  riots  at 
which  not  only  led  to  the  destruction  of  images  and  BytaaUn 
works  of  art,  but  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  artists  *"* 
and  craftsmen,  who  thereupon  sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  several  centuries 
determined  the  course  of  Eutx>pean  art.  From  Russia  to  IreUnd 
and  from  Norway  to  Spain  any  given  work  of  art  in  one  of  the 
countriesof  Europe  might  almost  equally  well  have  been  designed 
in  any  other.  Few  or  no  local  characteristics  or  peculiarities 
can  be  detected,  except  of  course  in  the  methods  of  execution, 
and  even  these  were  wonderfully  similar  everywhere.  The 
dogmatic  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  great  monastic 
system,  with  constant  interchange  of  monkish  craftsmen  between 
one  country  and  another,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  widespread 
monotony  of  style.  An  additional  reason  was  the  unrivalled 
technical  skill  of  the  eariy  Byxamtines,  which  made  their  dty 
widely  resorted  to  by  the  ariiat<raftsmcn  of  all  Europe — tba 
great  school  for  learning  any  branch  of  the  arts. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  chief  works 
of  plastic  art  in  this  early  period  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
few  examples  still  remain— their  great  intrinsic  value  naturally 
causing  tbeir  destruction.  One  of  the  most  important  existing 
examples,  dating  from  the  8th  century,  is  a  series  of  colossal 
wall  reliels  executed  in  hard  stucco  in  the  church  of  Cividale 
(Friuli)  not  far  from  Trieste.  These  represent  rows  of  femalt 
saints  bearing  jewelled  crosses,  crowns  and  wreaths,  and  dosely 
resemUing  in  costume,  attitudeand  arrangemenl  the  gilt-bearing 
mosaic  figures  of  Theodora  and  her  ladies  in  S.  Vitafe  at  Ravenna. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  almost  petrified  stale  of  Byzsntiae 
art  that  so  dose  a  similarity  should  be  possible  betw^  woiks 
executed  at  an  interval  of  fully  two  hundred  years.  Some 
very  interesting  small  plaques  of  ivory  in  the  library  of  St  GsM 
show  a  still  later  survival  of  early  forms.  The  central  rrSef 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  closely  resembling  those  in  the 
colossal  apse  mosaic  of  S.  ApolUnare  in  CHasse  and  other  churches 

<  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  these  interesting  reliefs  by 
different  archaeologists,  but  the  costumes  of  the  figures  are  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  not  later  than  the  Jth  oentniy. 
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ci  RaVemu;  whUr  th«  figures  bdow  the  Christ  tie  mnriTals 
o(  a  tiill  oickr  time,  dating  back  from  the  best  eras  o{  clastic  art. 
A  river-god  is  represented  as  an  old  man  holding  an. urn,  from 
»hich  a  stream  issues,  4U>d  a  ledining  female  figure  irilh  an 
infant  and  a  corancopia  is  the  old  Roman  Tdlus  or  Earth- 
goddess  with  her  ancient  attributes.' 

While  the  countries  of  the  north  could  not  altogether  resbt 
the  rising  tide  of  Byzanlinisin,  in  Scandinavia,  and  to  a  great 
/lent  tat  extent  in  England,  the  autochthonous  art  was  not 
Ctttici^  altogclherobliteratedduringthceailymiddleBges.  In 
*";"■*»  EnglanU,dnringtbcSazaaperiod,nhenstonebuiIdings 
^'Mi'**'  were  rare  and  even  large  catl»drals  were  built  of 
wood,  the  plastic  arts  were  mostly  rnnfinrd  to  the  nse  of 
gold,  silver,  and  gilt  copper.  The  earliest  existing  specimens 
of  seulptore  in  stone  are  a  number  of  tall  chaichyard. crosses, 
mostly  in  the  northern  pravinct*  and  apparently  the  work  of 
Scandinavian  scnlptois.  One  very  remariuble  example  is  a 
tall  monolithic  cross,  cot  in  sandstone,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Goeforth  in  Cumbcrhind.  It  is  covered  with  rudely  carved 
leliefs,  small  in  scale,  which  are  of  special  interest  as  showing 
a  transitional  state  from  the  worship  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ. 
Same  of  the  old  Norse  symbols  and  myths  sculptured  on  it 
occur  modified  and  altered  into  a  semi-Christian  form.  Though 
rich  in  decorative  effect  and  with  a  graceful  outline,  this  sculp- 
tured cross  shows  a  very  primitive  state  of  artistic  development, 
t>  do  the  other  crosses  of  this  class  in  Cornwall,  Irebnd  and 
So>tland,  which  are  mainly  ornamented  with  those  ingenionsly 
intricate  patterns  of  interlacing  knotwork  designed  so  skilfully 
by  both  the  early  Narsc  and  the  Celtic  races.*  They  bcking 
to  a  class  of  art  which  is  not  Christian  in  its  origin,  though  it 
was  afterwards  largely  used  for  Christian  purposes,  and  so  is 
thoroughly  national  in  style,  quite  free  from  the  usual  widespread 
Bysaniine  influence.  Of  special  interest  from  their  early  date — 
probably  the  nth  century — are  two  large  stone  reliefs  now  in 
Chichester  cathedral,  which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  come 
{roro  the  pre-Norman  church  at  Selsey.  They  are  thoroughly 
Byzantine  in  style,  but  evidently  the  work  of  some  very  ignorant 
•rutptor;  they  represent  two  scenes  in  the  Raising  of  lAsanit; 
the  figures  are  stiff,  attenuated  and  ugly,  the  pose  very  awkward, 
and  the  drapery  of  exaggerated  Byzantine  character,  ^ith  long 
thin  folds.  To  represent  the  eyes  pieces  of  ghtss  or  coloured 
enamel  were  Inserted;  the  treatment  of  the  hair  in  longropeblie 
twists  suggests  a  metal  rather  than  a  stone  design.        < 

The  Romanesque  period  in  art  was  essentially  one  of  archi- 
tectural activity.  The  spirit  of  the  time  did  not  encourage 
that  Individual  thought  which  alone  can  ptoduce 
a  great  development  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Thus 
the  plastic  art  of  the  irth  and  12th  centuries,  which 
was  still  entirely  at  the  service  and  under  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  was  strictly  confined  to  conventional  symbols,  ideas 
and  forms.  It  is  based,  not  on  the  study  of  nature,  but  on 
the  late  Roman  reliefs.  The  treatment  of  the  figures,  though 
often  rude  and  chimsy,  and  sometimes  influenced  by  Byzantine 
Miflness,  is  on  the  whole  dignified,  solemn  and  serious,  and  bent 
upon  the  expression  of  the  typical,  and  not  of  the  i.idividual. 
ITie  tympana  of  the  porches,  the  capitals  of  columns  and  the 
polpils  and  choir-screens  of  the  Romanesque  ch\irehes,  and,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  ivory  carvings  for  book-carvers  and  portable 
miniature  altars,  provided  the  field  for  the  Romanesque  sculptors' 
•tffvity. 

In  Italy  the  strong  current  of  hterarehal  Byzaniinism  had 
never  altogether  supplanted  Ihe  antique  tradition,  though  the 
works  baaed  upon  the  hitter,  before  Niccola  Pisano  revived 

■  On  early  and  medieval  seulplure  in  ivory  eentull  Gori.  Thtsavrui 
teUrmm  iipt/ekartn  (Florence,  1759);  Westwood.  Diplyrka  of 
CoHsuii  (London.  1863);  Didron,  Imotes  ouvranttt  dn  Louvft  (Paris, 
t87l);  William  Maskcll,  Iwrin  in  Me  South  Kennn^ion  MustuM 
fLondon,  1873  &  1875);  Wieseler,  Diplychon  QuiriHianmm  tu 
Brtseia  (C^ningen,  1866);  Wyail  and  Oldneld,  &«/^Kr<  in  Ivory 
(l.ondon,  l8j6);  Alfred  Maskcll,  Jvorics  (London,  1905},  one  ol  the 
best  treatitcs  in  the  English  language;  E.  Mulinicr,  Les  Jtcireii 
Vit  EJffbeinUtdtr  (Berlin  Museum,  190}). 

•See  O'Neill.  Stuiptured  Cnsus  of  Irthnd  (London,  !<$;). 


for  a  short  while  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  antique,  are  of  almost 
batbaiic  rudeness,  like  the  bronxe  gates  of  S.  Zeno  at  Verona,  and 
the  stooe-catving  of  The  Last  Supper  on  the  pulpit  of 
S.Ambn>gio,io  Milan.  The  real  home  of  Romanesque 
aculptute  was  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Geraiany  and  Fiance,  and 
much  of  the  woik  done  in  Italy  during  the  lath  century  was 
actually  due  to  noithem  sculpton— as,  for  example,  the  veiy 
rude  Bculpture  on  the  facade  of  S.  Andrea  at  Pittoia,  executed 
about  1 186  by  Giuamons  and  his  brothd  Adeodatus,'  or  the 
relief  by  Benedetto  AnteUmi  for  the  pulpit  of  Parma  cathedral 
of  the  year  117S.  Unlike  the  sculpture  of  the  Pisani  and  later 
artists,  these  eariy  figuies  are  thoroughly  secondary  to  the 
architecture  they  are  designed  to  decorate;  they  are  evidently 
the  work  of  men  who  were  architects  first  and  sculptors  in  a 
secondary  degree.  After  the  ijth  century  the  reverse  was 
usually  the  case,  and,  aa  at  the  west  end  of  Qrvieto  cathedral,  the 
sculptured  decorationsare  treated  as  being  of  primary  importance 
— not  that  the  Italian  sculptor-aichitect  ever  allowed  his  statues 
or  reliefs  to  weaken  or  damage  their  architectural  surroundings, 
as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  much  modem  sculpture.  In 
southern  Italy,  during  the  13th  century,  there  existed  a  school 
of  sculpture  resembling  that  of  France,  owing  probably  to  the 
Norman  occupation.  The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravello, 
executed  by  Nicolo  di  Bartotommeo  di  Foggia  in  127s,  is  aa 
important  work  of  this  class;  it  is  enriched  with  very  noble 
sculpture,  especially  a  large  female  head  crowned  With  a  richly 
foliated  coronet,  and  combining  Ufclike  vigour  with  largeness 
of  style  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  bnmze  doors  at  Monreale 
(by  Barisanus  of  Tiani),  Pisa  and  elsewhere  are  among  the 
chief  works  of  plastic  art  in  Italy  during  the  12th  century. 
The  history  of  Italian  sculpture  of  the  best  period  is  given  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  separate  articha  on  the  Pisani  and  other 
Italian  artists.  Here  it  suffices  to  say  that  sculpture  never 
became  as  completely  subservient  to  architecture,  as  it  did  in 
the  north,  and  that  with  Giovanni  Fisono  the  almost  classic 
repose  and  dignity  of  his  father  Niccoht's  style  gave  way — 
probably  owing  to  northern  influenees — to  an  increased 
sense  of  life  and  freedom  and  dramatic  expression.  Niccola 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  Romanesque,  and  Giovanni  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Gothic  period.  During  the  13th  century  Rome 
and  the  central  provinces  of  Italy  produced  very  few  sculpton 
of  ability,  almost  the  only  men  of  note  being  the  Cosmatt 

The  power  acquired  by  (jermany  under  the  Saxon  emperors, 
upon  whom  had  descended  the  mantle  of  the  Roman  Caesars, 
was  the  chief  reason  that  led  to  the  great  development 
of  Romanesque  art  in  tiermany.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  nth  century,  Byzantine  influences  stifled  the 
spontaneous  nattell  of  the  earlier  work;  but  about  the 
end  of  the  1 2th  century  a  new  free  and  vital  art  arose,  based  upon 
a  belter  understanding  of  the  antique,  and  fostered  by  the  rise 
offeudalismandlheprosperityofthecities.  Next  in  Importance 
to  the  numerous  examples  of  German  Romanesque  Ivory  carvings 
are  the  works  in  bronze,  in  the  technique  of  which  the  German 
craftsmen  of.  the  prt-Gothic  period  stand  unrivalled.  This  is 
seen  In  the  bionse  pillar  reliefs  and  other  works,  notably  the 
bronie  gates  of  Hildcsheim  C!athedral,  produced  by  Bishop 
Bcmward  '<d.  109a)  after  his  visit  to  Rome.  Hildesheiro, 
Cologne  and  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  provinces  were  Ihe  most 
active  scats  of  German  sculpture,  especially  in  metal,  till  the 
12th  centuty.  Many  rcmaikable  pieces  of  bror,ie  sculpture 
were  produced  at  the  end  of  that  period,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens exist.  The  bronze  font  at  Liige,  with  figure-subjects 
in  relief  of  various  baptismal  scenes  from  the  New  Testament, 
by  Lambert  PatrasofDinant,  cast  about  11 1>,  Is  a  work  of  most 
wonderful  beauty  and  perfection  for  its  time;  other  lonts  in 
Osnabrtlck,  by  Master  Gerhard,  and  Hildesheim  cathedrals  are 
surrounded  by  spirited  reliefs,  fine  in  conception,  but  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  on  the  Li^ge  font.  Fine  bronze  candehibra 
exist  in  the  abbey  church  »f  Combtrarg  and  at  Aix-la-CbapcUe, 

*  The  other  finest  examples  of  this  early  class  of  sculpture  exist  at 
I^isa,  Parma.  Modena  and  verona;  in  most  of  them  the  oM  Byzantine 
influence  is  very  strong. 
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the  latter  of  about  1165.  Menebuig  cathedral  has  a  strange 
realistic  sepulchral  figure  of  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  executed  about 
1 100;  and  at  Magdeburg  is  a  fine  efligy,  also  in  bronse,  of  Bishop 
Frederick  (d.  1152),  treated  in  a  more  graceful  way.  The  last 
figure  has  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  older 
bronze  reliefs  of  Germany:  the  body  is  treated  as  a  relief,  while 
the  head  sticks  out  and  is  quite  detached  from  the  ground  in  a 
very  awkward  way.  One  of  the  finest  plastic  works  of  this 
century  is  the  choir  screen  of  Hildesheim  cathedral,  executed 
In  hard  stucco,  one  rich  with  gold  and  colours;  on  its  lower 
port  is  a  series  of  large  reliefs  of  saints  modelled  with  almost 
chssical  breadth  and  nobility,  with  drapery  of  especial  excellence. 
In  the  I3tb  century  German  sculpture  had  made  considerable 
artistic  progress,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  high  standard  of 
France.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  transition  period  from 
German  Romanesque  to  Gothic  is  the  "  golden  gate  "  of  Freiburg 
cathedral,  with  sculptured  figures  on  the  jambs  after  the  French 
fashion.  The  statues  of  the  apostles  on  the  nave  pillars,  and 
especially  one  of  the  Madonna  at  the  east  end  (i  160-1370), 
possess  great  beauty  and  sculpturesque  breadth.  Of  the  same 
period,  and  kindred  in  style  and  feeling,  an  the  reliefs  on  the 
nstern  choir-screen  in  Bamberg  cathediaL 

France  is  comparatively  poor  in  characteristic  examples 
of  Romanesque  scidptore,  as  the  time  of  the  greatest  activity 
,^__  coinddes  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Gothic  style,  so 
that  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  on  the  porches 
of  Bouiges  and  Chartres  cathedrals,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
features  occur  side  by  side  and  make  it  impossible  to  establish  a 
clear  demarcation  between  the  two.  Among  the  most  important 
Romanesque  monuments  of  the  early  12th  century  are  the 
sculptures  on  the  porch  of  the  abbey  church  of  Conques,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment;  the  somewhat  barbaric  tympanum 
of  Autun  cathedral  (c.  1130);  and  that  of  the  church  of 
Moissac. 

During  the  nth  and  13th  centuries  the  prodigious  activity 
of  the  cathedral  builders  of  France  and  their  rivalry  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  richness  of  the  sculptured  decorations,  led  to 
the  glorious  development  that  culminated  in  the  full  flower 
of  Gothic  art.  The  facades  of  large  cathedrals  were  completely 
covered  with  sculptured  reliefs  and  thick-aet  rows  of  statues 
in  niches.  The  whole  of  the  front  was' frequently  one  huge 
composition  of  slatuaiy,  with  only  sufficient  purely  architectural 
work  to  form  a  background  and  frame  for  the  sculptured  figures. 
A  west  end  treated  like  that  of  WcUs  cathedral,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  England,  is  not  uncommon  in  France.  Even  the  shafts 
of  the  doorways  and  other  architectural  accessories  were  covered 
with  minute  sculptured  decoration, — the  motives  of  which 
were  often,  especially  during  the  nth  century,  obviously  derived 
ifrom  the  metal-vrark  of  shrines  and  reliquaries  studded  with 
rows  of  jewels.  The  west  facade  of  Poitiers  athedral  is  one  of 
the  richest  examples;  it  has  large  surfaces  covered  with  foliated 
carving  and  rows  of  colossal  statues,  both  seated  and  standing, 
reaching  high  up  the  front  of  the  church.  Of  the  same  century 
(the  nth],  but  rather  later  in  date,  is  the  very  noble  sculpture 
on  the  three  western  doors  of  Chartres  cathedral,  with  fine 
tympanum  reliefs  and  colossal  statues  (all  once  covered  with 
painting  and  gold)  attached  to  the  jamb-shafts  of  the  openings. 
These  latter  figures,  with  their  exaggerated  height  and  the 
long  straight  folds  of  their  drapery,  are  designed  with  great 
skill  to  assist  and  not  to  break  the  main  upward  lines  of  the 
doorways.  The  sculptors  have  willingly  sacrificed  the  beauty  and 
proportion  of  each  separate  statue  for  the  sake  of  the  architectonic 
eAect  of  the  whole  facade.  The  heads,  however,  ate  full  of 
nobility,  beauty,  and  even  grace,  especially  those  that  are 
softened  by  the  addition  of  long  wavy  curls,  which  give  relief 
to  the  general  stiffness  of  the  form.  The  sculptured  doors  of 
the  north  and  south  aisles  of  Bourges  cathedral  are  fine  examples 
of  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  and  so  were  the  west  doors  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  till  they  wcfv  hopelessly  injured  by 
"  restoration."  The  early  sculpture  at  Bourges  is  specially 
interesting  from  the  existence  in  many  parts  of  its  original 
coloured  decoration. 


Romanesque  iculpture  in  Engiaiid,  during  the  Normaa 
period,  was  of  a  very  rude  sort  and  generally  used  for  the 
tympanum  reliefs  over  the  doors  of  churches.  Christ 
in  Majesty,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  St  George 
and  the  Dragon  occur  very  frequently.  Reliefs  o'  the 
zodiacal  signs  were  a  common  decoration  of  the 
richly  sculptured  arches  of  the  12th  century,  and  arc  frequently 
carved  with  much  power.  The  later  Norman  sculptured  oras- 
ments  are  very  rich  and  spirited,  though  the  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  b  still  very  weak.' 

The  best-preserved  riamples  of  monumental  sculpture  of 
the  izth  century  are  a  number  of  effigies  of  knigfats-teraplars 
in  the  round  Temple  church  in  London.'  They  are  laboriously 
cut  in  hard  Purbeck  marble,  and  mudi  resemble  bronze  in  their 
treatment;  the  faces  are  cinmsy,  and  the  whole  figures  stiff 
and  heavy  in  modelling;  but  they  are  valuable  examples  of 
the  military  costume  of  the  time,  the  armour  being  purely 
chain-mail.  Another  effigy  in  the  same  church  cut  in  stone, 
once  decorated  with  painting,  is  a  much  finer  piece  of  sculpture 
of  about  a  century  later.  The  head,  treated  in  an  ideal  way 
with  wavy  curls,  has  much  simple  beauty,  shoning  a  great 
artistic  advance.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  effigies  of 
this  period  is  that  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  1134), 
in  Gloucester  cathedral,  carved  with  much  spirit  in  oak,  ai>d 
decorated  with  painting.  The  realistic  trait  of  the  crossed 
legs,  which  occurs  in  many  of  these  effigies,  heralds  the  near 
advent  of  Gothic  art.  Most  rapid  progress  in  all  the  arts, 
especially  that  of  sculpture,  was  made  in  England  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  largely 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  III .,  who  employed  and  handsomely 
rewarded  a  huge  number  of  English  artists,  and  also  imported 
others  from  Italy  and  Spain,  though  these  foreigners  took  only 
a  secondary  position  among  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  England. 
The  end  of  the  13th  century  was  in  fact  the  culminating  period 
of  English  art,  and  at  this  time  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence 
was  reached  by  purely  national  means,  quite  equalling  and  even 
surpassing  the  general  average  of  art  on  the  Continent,  except 
perhaps  in  France.  Even  Niccola  Pisano  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  beauty  and  technical  excellence  of  the  two  bronze 
effigies  in  Westminster  Abbey  modelled  and  cast  by  William 
Torell,  a  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  London,  shortly  before 
the  year  r30o.  These  are  on  the  tombs  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  (wife  of  Edward  I.),  and,  though  the  tomb  itself  of  the 
former  is  an  Italian  work  of  the  Cosmali  school,  there  is  no  trace 
of  foreign  influence  in  the  figures.  At  this  time  portrait  effigies 
had  not  come  into  general  use,  and  both  figures  are  treated 
in  an  ideal  way.'  The  crowned  bead  of  Henry  111.,  with  noUe 
well-modelled  features  and  crisp  wavy  curls,  resembles  the 
conventional  royal  head  on  English  coins  of  this  and  the  following 
century,  while  the  head  of  Eleanor  is  of  remarkable,  almost 
classic,  beauty,  and  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  ideal  type 
of  the  13th  century.  In  both  cases  the  drapery  is  well  conceived 
in  broad  sculpturesque  folds,  graceful  and  yet  simple  in  treat- 
ment. The  casting  of  these  figures,  which  was  effected  by  the 
cirt  ptrdue  process,  is  technically  very  perfect.  The  gold  em- 
ployed for  the  gilding  was  got  from  Lucca  in  the  shape  of  the 
current  florins  of  that  time,  which  were  famed  for  their  purity. 
TorcU  was  highly  paid  for  this,  as  well  as  for  two  other  broote 
statues  of  Queen  Eleanor,  probably  of  the  same  design. 

Although  the  difference  between  fully  developed  Gothic 
sculpture  and  Romanesque  sculpture  is  almost  as  clearly  narked 
as  the  difference  between  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture — 

*!■  Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  nth  and  Isth  centufies 
carved  ornainent  of  the  very  highest  mrrit  was  produced,  especially 
the  framework  round  the  aoora  of  the  wooden  churches;  these  are 
formed  of  large  pine  planks,  iculptured  in  slight  relief  with  dnq|[0tts 
and  interlacing  foliage  in  grand  sweeping  curves, — perfect  anaaier- 
pieces  of  decorative  an,  fuU  of  the  keenest  inventive  spirit  and 
origiaality. 

'  See  Richardson.  Unumtnlal  Efitui  tf  ikt  TtmpU  diunk  (L«B- 
don,  L843). 

*  The  eSigy  of  King  John  io  Worcester  cathedral  of  about  izi6is 
an  exception  to  this  rule;  though  rudely  executed,  the  bead  appears 
to  he  apoctrait. 
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indeed,  the  evoKitioii  of  the  two  anspieceeded  in  parallel  stages— 
the  change  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  style  is  so  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible,  thai  it  is  all  but  impossible  lo  follow  it 
step  by  step,  and  to  illuslrale  it  by  examples.  Whai  distinguishes 
the  Gothic  from  the  Romanesque  in  sculpture  is  the  striving  to 
achieve  individual  in  the  place  of  typical  expression.  This 
striving  is  as  apparent  in  the  more  flexible  and  emotional  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figurcas  it  is  in  ihc  substitution  of  naturalistic 
plant  and  animal  forms  for  the  more  conventional  ornamentation 
of  the  earlier  centuries.  Statuesque  architectonic  dignity  and 
calmness  are  replaced  by  slender  graco  and  soulful  expression. 
The  drapery,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  heavy  folds,  clings 
to  the  body  and  accentuates  rather  than  curiccals  the  form. 
At  the  same  time,  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Gothic  sculptor 
do  not  depart  to  any  marked  degree  from  those  which  fell  to 
Ihc  task  of  the  Romanesque  workers,  though  they  ate  brought 
more  within  the  range  of  human  emotions. 

I(  is  only  natural  that  in  Frame,  which  was  the  birthplace  of 

Gothic  architecture,  the  sister  art  oi  sculpture  should  haw 

attained  its  earliest  and  most  striking  development. 

""'""        During  the   ijth   century,   the  imaticrs,  or  stone 

sculptors,  u'orkcd  hand  in  hand  with  the  great  cathedral 

builders.    This  century  may  indeed  be  caUcd   the 

(olden  age  of  Gothic  sculpture. 

While  slill  keeping  its  early  dignity  and  subordination  to 
its  architectural  setting,  the  sculpture  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  graceful  finish  and  even  sensuous  beauty.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  loveliness  of  the  angel  statues  round  the 
Sajnte  Chapclle  in  Paris,  and  even  the  earlier  work  on  the  facade 
of  Ldon  cat  hedral  is  full  of  grace  and  delicacy.  Amiens  cathedral 
is  especially  rich  in  sculpture  of  this  dale. — as,  for  example, 
the  noble  and  majestic  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  at 
the  west  end;  the  sculpture  on  the  south  transept  of  about 
i>6»-ii7o,  of  more  developed  style,  is  remarkable  for  dignity 
combined  with  soft  beauty.'  The  noUc  row  of  kings  on  the 
west  end  of  Notre  Dairu;  at  Paris  has,  like  the  earlier  sculpture, 
lieen  ruined  by  "  restoration,"  which  has  robbed  the  statues 
of  both  their  spirit  and  their  vigour.  To  the  latter  years  of  the 
13th  century  belong  the  magnificent  scries  of  statues  and  reliefs 
round  the  three  great  western  doorways  of  the  same  church, 
among  which  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  life-sized  figures. 
On  the  whole,  the  single  statues  throughout  this  period  are  finer 
■ban  the  reliefs  with  many  figures.  Some  of  the  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  in  spite  of  their 
being  often  treated  with  a  certain  mannerism — a  curved  pose 
of  the  body,  which  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  ivory 
Slatuetiest  in  which  the  figure  followed  the  curve  of  the  elephant's 
task.  The  north  iranKpl  at  Rheims  is  no  less  rich'  the  central 
(tatue  of  Christ  is  a  work  of  much  grace  and  nobility  of  form; 
and  some  nude  figures— for  example,  that  of  St  Sebastian — 
show  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body  which  was  very  unusual 
at  that  early  dale.  Many  of  these  Reims  statues,  like  those 
by  Torell  at  Westminster,  are  quite  equal  to  the  besk  work 
of  Nkcola  Pisano.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Denis  possesses 
the  largest  collection  of  French  ijlh-ctntury  monumental 
effigies,  a  large  number  of  which,  with  supposed  portraits  of  the 
early  kings,  were  made  during, the' rebuilding  of  the  church  in 
ia44;  lonie  of  them  appear  to  be  "  arcbaislic  "  copies  of  older 
contemporary  statues.* 

In  the  i4lh  century  French  icijpture  began  10  decline,  though 
nucb  beautiful  plastic  work  was  slill  produced.  Some  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  choir  screen  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  belong  to  this 
period,  as  does  alio  much  fine  sculpture  on  the  (lansepts  of 
Kouen  cathedral  and  the  west  end  of  Lyons.  At  the  end  of  this 
century  an  able  sculptor  from  the  Netherlands.  Claus  Sluter 
(who  followed  the  tradition  of  the  Mth*century  school  of  Toumat, 
•hicb  is  marked  by  the  exquisite  study  of  Ihc  details  of  nature 
and  led  to  the  brilliant  development  of  Flemish  realism),  executed 
much  6a*  work,  especially  at  Dijon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  for  whose  newly  founded  Carthusian  monastery 

■  See  Ruikin,  Tit  BiUt  ef  Amitni  (1878). 

>  See  Filibien,  BiUmn  dt  tAbbnyt  d€  Saint-Dnyt  (Paris,  1706). 


in  1 300  he  sculptured  the  great "  Hoses  fountain  "  in  the  cloister, 
with  six  life-sized  statues  of  prophets  in  stone,  painted  and  gilt 
in  the  usual  medieval  fashion.  Not  kmg before  his  death  in  14(1 
Sluter  completed  a  very  magnificent  altar  tomb  for  Philip 
the  Bold,  now  in  the  museum  at  Dijon.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
surrounded  with  arcading,  which  contains  about  forty  small  ala- 
baster figures  representing  mourners  of  all  classes,  executed 
with  much  dramatic  power.  The  recumbent  portrait  effigy  of 
Philip  in  his  ducal  mantle  with  folded  hands  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  delicacy  of  troatment.' 

Whilst  in  France  there  #as  a  distinct  slackening  in  building 
activity  in  the  i4ih  century,  which  kd  10  a  corresponding 
decline  in  sculpture,  (jcrmany  experienced  a  reawaken-  oentaa 
ing  of  artistic  creative  energy  and  power.  Thai  the  IJilf 
Gothic  style  had  taken  root  on  German  soil  in  the  *»»*»0' 
preceding  century,  is  proved  by  the  fresh,  mobile  •"*'"'* 
treatment  of  the  statues  on  the  south  porch  of  the  east  fa(ade 
of  Bamberg  cathedral,  and  even  more  by  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Conrad  III.  in  the  market-place  at  Bamberg,  which  supported 
by  a  foliuicd  corbel,  exhibits  startling  vigour  and  originality, 
and  is  designed  with  wonderful  largeness  of  effect,  though  small 
in  scale.  The  statues  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  (}ueen  Matilda 
at  Brunswick,  of  about  the  same  period,  are  of  the  highest  beauty 
and  dignity  of  expression.  Strossburg  cathedral,  though  sadly 
damaged  by  restoration,  slill  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  the 
finest  sculpture  of  the  i3lh  century.  One  tympanum  relief  of 
Ihc  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  the  sorrowing  Apostles, 
is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  beauty,  worthy  to  rank  wilh  the 
IksI  Italian  sculpture  of  even  a  later  period.  Of  its  class  nothing 
c.in  stirpass  the  purely  decorative  carving  at  Slrassbuig,  Wilh 
varied  realistic  foliage  studied  from  nature,  evidently  wilh  the 
keenesi  interest  and  enjoyment. 

But  such  works  were  only  isolated  manifestations  of  German 
artistic  genius,  until,  in  the  next  century,  sculpture  rose  to  new 
and  splendid  life,  though  it  found  expression  not  so  much  in 
the  composition  of  extensive  groups,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
France,  but  in  Ihc  carving  of  isolated  figures  of  rare  and  subtle 
beauty. 

Nuremberg  is  rich  in  good  sculpture  of  the  I4lh  century. 
The  chureh  of  St  Sebald,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  the  west  facade 
of  St  Lawrence  are  lavishly  decorated  with  reliefs  and  stalueS) 
very  rich  in  effect,  but  sharing  the  germs  of  that  mannerism 
which  grew  so  strong  in  Germany  during  the  15th  century. 
Of  special  beauty  are  the  staiuelles  which  adorn  the  "  beautiful 
fountain,"  which  was  formerly  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
probably  mythical  sculptor  Sebald  Schonhofer,  and  is  decocaled 
with  gold  and  colour  oy  the  painter  Rudolf.'  Of  considerable 
importancearcthcstaluesof  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles 
on  the  piers  in  the  choir  of  Cologne  cathedral,  which  were 
completed  after  1350.  They  are  particularly  potable  for  their 
admirabk:  polychromatic  treatment.  The  reliefs  on  the  high 
aliar,  which  are  of  later  date,  are  wrought  in  white  marble  on 
a  background  of  black  marble.  Augsbuig  produced  several 
sculptors  of  ability  about  this  time;  Ihc  museum  potae$ses 
some  very  noble  wooden  statues  of  this  school.  Urge  in  scale 
and  dignified  in  treatment.  On  the  exterior  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  Marienburg  castle  is  a  very  remarkable  colossal  figure 
of  Ihe  Virgin  of  about  1340-1310.  Like  the  Hildeshcim  choir 
Krcen.  it  is  made  of  hard  stucco  and  is  decorated  with  glass 
mosaics.  The  equestrian  bronze  group  of  St  George  and  Ihe 
Dragon  in  the  market-place  at  Prague  is  excellent  in  workman- 
ship and  full  of  vigour,  though  much  wanting  dignity  of  style. 
Another  fine  work  in  bronze  of  about  the  same  date  is  the  effigy 
of  Arehbishop  Conrad  (d.  ia6t)  in  Cologne  cathtxiral,  executed 
many  years  after  his  death.  The  portrait  appeals  truthful  and 
the  whole  figure  is  noble  in  style.  The  military  effigies  of  this 
time  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  were  almost  unavoidably  stiff 
and  lifeless  from  the  necessity  of  lepreseotiog  them  in  plate 

'See  A.  Kleinclaust,  CZaiit  Staler  (Paris.  1908). 

•Sec  Baader,  BeilrSa  tar  Kunstttuk.  Nunbtrts;  Rettberg, 
Numit'e"  KmaUlm  tSiuitaan,  1834),  and  P.  J.  lUe,  Kmtmtirt 
and  Us  An  10  Ike  end  ej  lie  iSlk  umvy  (L«ndon,  igoj). 
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umour.  The  eeclniasticti  dusuUe,  in  whkh  priestljr  effigies 
nearly  always  appear,  ts  also  a  thoroughly  unsculpluresque 
lorm  of  drapery,  both  from  its  awkward  shape  and  its  absence 
of  folds,  liie  Giinlhcr  of  Schwarzburg  (d.  i  j49)  >°  Frankfort 
cathedral  is  a  characteristic  example  of  these  sepulchral  effigies 
in  slight  relief. 

In  England,  much  of  the  fine  ijlh^century  sculpture  was 
used  to  dccotate  the  facades  of  churches,  though,  on  the  whole, 
AnMttc  ^Sli'h  cathedral  architecture  did  not  offer  such  great 
tunii  opportunities  to  the  imaiitr  as  did  thai  of  France. 

AMlMw*  A  notable  exception  is  Wells  cathedral,  the  west  end  of 
g-gl^-M  which,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  cxntury, 
^^  is  covered  with  more  than  600  figures  in  the  round 

or  in  relief,  arranged  in  tiers,  and  of  varying  sizes.  The  tympana 
of  the  doorways  are  filled  with  reliefs,  and  above  them  stand 
rovs  of  colossal  statues  of  kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  knights, 
and  saints  both  male  and  female,  all  treated  very  skilfully  with 
nof>ly  arranged  drapery,  and  graceful  beads  designed  in  a 
thoroughly  architectonic  way,  with  due  regard  to  the  main  lines 
of  the  building  they  ate  meant  to  decorate.  In  this  respect 
the  early  medieval  sculptor  inherited  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period:  his  figures  or  celiefs  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  design  of  the  building  to  which  they  ate 
affixed,  and  are  treated  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  their  archi- 
tectural surroundings — very  different  from  most  of  the  sculpture 
on  modem  buildings,  which  frequently  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
stuck  up  as  an  afterthought,  and  frequently  by  its  violent  and 
incongruous  lines  is  rather  an  impertinent  excrescence  than 
an  ornament.'  Peterborough,  Lichfield  and  Salisbury  cathedrals 
have  fine  examples  of  the  sculpture  of  the  ijth  century;  in  the 
chapterhouse  of  the  last  the  spandrels  of  the  wall-arcade  are 
filled  with  sixty  reliefs  of  subjects  frqm  Bible  history,  all  treated 
with  much  grace  and  refinement.  To  the  end  of  the  same 
century  belong  the  celebrated  reliefs  of  angels  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  choir  arches  at  Lincoln,  carved  in  a  large  massive  way  with 
great  strength  of  decorative  effect.  Other  fine  reliefs  of  angels, 
executed  about  t26o,  exist  in  the  transepts  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  being  high  from  the  ground,  they  are  broadly  treated 
without  any  high  finish  in  the  details.' 

Purely  decorative  carving  in  stone  reached  its  highest  point 
of  excellence  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century — rather  later, 
that  is,  than  the  best  period  of  figure  sculpture.  W^ood<arving 
(f  .*.),  on  the  other  hand,  reached  its  artistic  climax  a  full  century 
later  under  the  influence  of  the  fully  developed  Perpendicular 
style. 

The  most  important  effigies  of  the  14th  century  are  those 
in  gilt  bronze  of  Edward  III.  (d.  1377)  and  of  Richard  11.  and 
his  queen  (made  In  1345),  all  at  Westminster.  They  are  all 
portraits,  but  arc  decidedly  inferior  to  the  earlier  work  of  William 
Torcll.  The  effigies  of  Richard  H.  and  Anne  of  Bohemia  were 
the  work  of  Nicolas  Broker  and  Godfrcd  Prest,  goldsmith  citizens 
of  London.  Another  fine  bronze  effigy  is  at  CantcrtMity  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  (d.  t37«);  though  wcU  cast  and  with 
carefully  modelled  armour,  it  is  treated  In  a  somewhat  dull 
and  conventional  way.  The  recumbent  stone  figure  of  Lady 
Arundel,  with  two  angels  at  her  head,  in  Chichester  cathedral  is 
remarkable  for  its  calm  peaceful  pose  and  the  beauty  of  the 
drapery.  Among  tlte  most  perfect  works  of  this  description 
is  the  alabaster  tomb  of  Ralph  Nevill,  first  c.irl  of  Westmorland, 
with  figures  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  in  StaiiKlrop  church, 
county  Durham  (1426),  removed,  1908,  from  a  dark  comer  of 
the  church  into  full  Ught,  a  few  feet  away,  where  its  beauty 
may  now  be  examined.  A  very  fine  but  mere  realistic  work  is 
the  tomb  figure  of  William  of  Wykeham  (d.  1404)  in  the  cathedral 

'  The  aeulptuie  on  the  Paris  opera  house  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this:  and  so,  in  a  small  way.  arc  the  statues  in  the  rcrcdos  al  West- 
minster Abbey  and  that  at  Gloucester  cathedral.  Another  is  afforded 
by  the  figures  of  modern  soldiers  inserted  in  the  beaulifully.dcsigr>cd 
Cathie  Boer  War  Memorial  (by  G.  F.  Bodley.  K.A.}  let  up  in  the 
cathedral  close  in  York. 

•On  the  whole,  Westminster  possesses  the  most  completely 
represcBtativc  collection  of  English  medieval  sculpture  in  an  un- 
bnkea  succession  from  the  ijth  to  the  16th  century. 


at  Winchester.  The  cathedrals  at  Rochester,  Lichfield,  Yoilt, 
Lincoln,  Exeter  and  many  other  ecclesiastic  buildings  la 
EngUnd  are  rich  in  examples  of  t4lh-cetitury  sculpture, 
used  occasionally  with  great  profusion  and  richness  of  effect, 
but  treated  in  strict  subordination  to  the  arcfaitectutal 
background. 

The  finest  piece  of  bronze  sculpture  of  the  istb-centuiy  u 
the  effigy  of  Richard  Beauchamp  (d.  14)9)  in  his  family  chapel 
at  Warwick— a  noble  portrait  figure,  richly  decorated  with 
engraved  ornaments.  The  modelling  aiul  casting  were  done 
by  William  Austen  of  London,  and  the  gilding  and  engraving 
by  a  Netherlands  goldsmith  who  had  settled  in  London,  named 
Bartholomew  Lambespring,  assisted  by  several  other  ikilfid 
artists. 

The  first  Spanish  sculptor  of  real  eminence  who  need  be 
considered  is  Aparicio,  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  titb  century. 
His  shrine  of  St  Millan,  executed  to  the  order  of  Don  sptim, 
Sancho  the  Great  is  in  the  monastery  of  Yuso,  and  is 
a  composition  excellent,  in  its  way,  in  dcsigii,  grace  and  propoc^ 
tion.  In  the  early  medieval  period  the  sculpture  of  northern 
Spain  was  much  influenced  by  contemporary  art  in  France. 
From  the  nth  to  the  14th  century  many  FreiKh  archilecu 
and  sculptors  visited  and  worked  in  Spain.  The  cathedral  o( 
Santiago  de  ComposteUa  possesses  one  of  the  grandest  existing 
spectmens  in  the  worid  of  late  iath<entury  architectonic 
sculpture;  this,  though  the  work  of  a  native  artist,  Mastd 
Mateo,'  js  thoroughly  French  in  style;  as  recorded  by  an  inacrip^ 
tion  on  the  front,  it  was  completed  in  nSS.  The  whole  of  the 
western  portal  with  its  three  doorways  is  covered  with  status 
and  relids,  all  richly  decorated  with  colour,  part  of  which  siiO 
remains.  Round  the  central  arch  are  fibres  of  the  twcnty-fovr 
elders,  and  in  the  tympanum  a  very  noble  relief  of  Christ  ia 
Majesty  between  Saints  and  Angels.  As  at  Chartm,  the  jamb- 
shafts  of  the  dtxHTways  are  decorated  with  standing  statue*  of 
saints— St  James  the  elder,  the  patron  of  the  church,  being 
attached  to  the  central  pillar.  These  noble  figures,  though 
treated  in  a  somewhat  rigid  manner,  are  thoroughly  subordinate 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  Their  heads,  with  pointed 
beards  and  a  fixed  mechanical  smile,  together  with  the  sti0 
drapery  arranged  in  long  narrow  folds,  recall  the  Aeginetan 
pediment  sculpture  of  about  500  B.C.  This  appears  strange  at 
first  sight,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  and 
the  medieval  Spaniard  were  both  produced  at  a  somewhat 
similar  stage  in  two  far  distant  periods  of  artistic  development. 
In  both  rases  plastic  art  was  freeing  itself  from  the  bonds  of  a 
hieratic  archaism,  and  had  reached  one  of  the  last  steps  in  a 
development  which  in  the  one  case  culminated  in  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  Phidian  age,  and  in  the  other  led  to  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  yet  simple  and  reserved  art  of  the  end  of  the  13th 
and  early  part  of  the  14th  century — the  golden  age  of  sculpture 
in  France  and  England.  In  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona 
are  nine  statues,  in  stone,  exetuted  by  Battolomi  in  ivjt  for 
the  gate. 

In  the  14th  century  the  silversmiths  of  Spain  produced  many 
works  of  sculpture  of  great  size  and  technical  power.  One  of 
the  finest,  by  a  Valencian  called  Peter  Bemec,  is  the  great  silver 
retable  at  Gerona  cathedral.  It  Is  divided  into  three  tien  ol 
statuettes  and  reliefs,  richly  framed  in  canopied  niches,  all  oi 
silver,  partly  cast  and  partly  hammer^. 

In  the  15th  century  an  infusion  of  German  influence  was 
mixed  with  that  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  rich 
sculptural  decorations  which  adorn  the  main  door  of  Salatnanc* 
cathedral,  the  facade  of  S.  Juan  at  Valladolid,  and  the  church 
and  cloisters  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  perhaps  the  most 
gorgeous  examples  of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  world. 
These  were  executed  between  t4i8  and  1415  by  a  group  ol 
clever  sculptors,  among  whom  A.  and  F.  Diaz,  A.  r .  de  Sahagun, 
A.  Rodriguez  and  A.  Gonzales  were  perhaps  the  chief.  The 
marble  altar-piece  of  the  grand  altar  at  Tarragona  was  begun 

*  A  kneeling  portrait-statue  of  Mateo  is  introduced  at  the  back  of 
the  central  pier  This  figure  is  now  much  reverctl.  by  the  Spanish 
peasants,  and  the  head  is  partly  worn  away  with  Kitae*. 
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by  P.  Juan  in  1436  tnd  completed  by  G.  Be  L*  Mota.  The 
carved  {oliage  of  this  period  is  of  especial  beauty  and  spirited 
execution;  realistic  forms  of  plant-growth  ore  mingled  with 
other  more  conventional  foliage  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
The  very  noble  bronze  monument  oi  Archdeacon  Pelayo  (d.  1490} 
in  Burgos  cathedral  was  probably  the  work  of  Simon  0/  Cologne* 
who  was  also  architect  of  the  Certosa  at  Miraflores,  a  m.  from 
Burgos.  The  church  of  this  monastery  contains  two  of  the  most 
magni6cently  rich  monuments  in  the  world,  especially  the 
altar-tomb  of  King  John  II.  and  his  queen  by  Gil  de  Siloe— 
a  perfect  marvel  -of  rich  alabaster  canopy- work  and  intricate 
under-cutting.  The  cfBgics  have  little  merit.  From  the  ]6th 
century  onwards  wood  was  a  favourite  material  with  Spanish 
sculptors,  who  employed  it  for  devotional  and  historical  groups 
realistically  treated,  such  as  the"  Scene  from  Taking  of  Granada" 
by  £1  Maestre  Rodrigo,  and  even  for  portraiture,  as  in  the  Bust 
of  Turiano  by  Alonzo  Berruguete  (1480-1561). 

During  the  14th  century  Florence  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  were  the  chief  centres  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  there 

numerous  sculptors  of  successively  increasing  artistic 
****  power  lived  and  worked,  till  in  the  isth  century  the 
JJ'JJJJ*     city  had  become  the  aesthetic  capital  of  the  world. 

But  the  Gothic  sculptor's  activity  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Tuscany,  for  in  northern  Italy  various  schools 
of  sculpture  existed  in  the  14th  century,  especially  at  Verona 
and  Venice,  whose  art  differed  widely  from  the  contemporary 
art  of  Tuscany;  but  Milan  and  Pavia,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
Kulptors  who  followed  closely  the  style  of  the  Fisani.  The  chief 
examples  of  the  latter  class  arc  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St 
Augustine  in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia,  dated  1363,  and  the  some- 
what similar  shrine  of  Peter  the  Martyr  (1339),  by  Balduccio 
of  Pisa,  in  the  church  of  S.  Euslorgio  at  Milan,  both  of  white 
marble,  decorated  in  the  most  lavish  way  with  statuettes  and 
subject  reliefs.  Many  other  fine  pieces  of  the  Pisan  school  exist 
in  Milan.  The  well-known  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  family  at 
Verona  show  a.  more  native  style  of  design,  and  in  general  form, 
though  not  in  detail,  suggest  the  influence  of  transalpine  Gothic. 
In  Venice  the  northern  and  almost  French  character  of  much 
of  the  early  15th-century  sculpture  is  more  strongly  marked, 
especially  in  the  noble  figures  in  high  relief  which  decorate 
Inc  lower  story  and  angles  of  the  doge's  palace;'  these  are 
mostly  the  work  of  a  Venetian  named  Bartolomeo  Bon.  A 
magnificent  marble  tympanum  relief  by  Bon  can  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  it  has  a  noble  colossal  figure 
of  the  Madonna,  who  shelters  under  her  mantle  a  number  of 
kneeling  worshippers;  the  background  is  enriched  with  foliage 
and  heads,  forming  a  "  Jesse  tree,"  designed  with  great  decorative 
skill.  The  cathedral  of  Como,  built  at  the  very  end  of  the  15th 
century,  is  decorated  with  good  sculpture  of  almost  Gothic 
style,  but  on  the  whole  rather  dull  and  mechanical  in  detail, 
like  much  of  the  sculpture  !n  the  extreme  north  of  Italy.  A 
Urge  quantity  of  rich  sculpture  was  produced  in  Naples  during 
the  14th  century,  but  of  no  great  merit  cither  in  design  or  in 
execution.  The  lofty  monument  of  King  Robert  (1350),  behind 
the  high  altar  of  S.  Chiara,  and  other  tombs  in  the  same  church 
are  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  this  period.  The  extraordinary 
poverty  in  the  production  of  sculpture  in  Rome  during  the  i4lh 
century  was  remarkable.  The  clumsy  cfRgics  at  the  north-east 
o(  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  are  striking  examples  of  the  degradation 
of  \W  plastic  art  there  about  the  year  1400;  and  it  was  rot 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  arrival  of  able 
FlorenHne  sculptors,  such  as  Filaretc,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  the 
Pollaiuoli,  initiated  a  brilliant  era  of  artistic  activity,  which, 
however,  for  about  a  century  continued  to  depend  on  the  presence 
of  scidptors  from  Tuscany  and  other  northern  provinces.  It 
was  not.  in  fact,  tiB  the  period  of  full  decadence  had  begun  that 
Rome  Ksetf  produced  any  notable  artists. 

In  Florence,  the  centre  of  artistic  activity  during  the  15th 
as  well  as  the  14th  century,  Giotto  not  only  inaugurated  the 

*  Sec  Ruskin.  Status  of  Vtniu;  and  Mothes,  Ctsch.  lUr  Bonk.  ». 
BIUH  Vrnedits  (Leipzig,  1859) :  alw  H.  v.  d.  Cabeleniz,  Miiulalltrl. 
ntaik  la  Vmciit  (Leipiig,  1902), 


modem  era  of  patnting,  but  in  Ms  telief  scolpttin,  and  moi« 
particulariy  by  the  influence  he  exercised  upon  Andrea  Pisano, 
carried  the  an  of  sculpture  beyond  the  point  where  it  had  been 
left  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  In  Andrea  we  find  something  of 
Niccola's  classic  dignity  grafted  on  to  GiovannTs  close  observation 
of  nature.  His  greatest  works  are  the  bronze  south  gate  of  the 
Baptistery,  and  some  of  the  reliefs  on  Giotto's  Campanile.  The 
last  great  master  of  the  Gothic  period  is  Andrea  di  Clone,  better 
known  as  Orcagna  (1308?  to  1368),  who,  like  Giotto,  achieved 
fame  in  the  three  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. His  wonderful  tabernacle  at  Or  San  Michele  is  a  noble 
testimony  to  his  efficiency  in  the  three  arts  and  to  his  early 
training  as  a  goldsmith.  Very  beautiful  sepulchral  efligies  in 
low  relief  were  produced  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  especially  at 
Florence  The  tomb  of  Lorenzo  Acdaioli,  in  the  Certosa  near 
Florence,  is  a  fine  example  of  about  the  year  1400,  which  has 
absurdly  been  attributed  to  Donatello.  The  similarity  between 
the  plastic  arts  of  Athens  in  the  5th  or  4th  century  >.c.  and  of 
Florence  in  the  1  sth  century  is  not  one  of  analogy  oiily.  Though 
free  from  any  touch  of  copyism,  there  ate  many  points  in  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Donatella,  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  Antonio 
Pisano  which  strongly  recall  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  suggest  that,  if  a  sculptor  of  the  later  Fhidiao  school  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  same  types  of  face  and  costume  as  those 
among  which  the  Italians  lived,  he  would  have  produced  pbstic 
works  closely  resembling  those  of  the  great  Florentine  masters. 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  Renaissance.  But  between  him  and  Orcagna  stands 
another  master,  the  Sienese,  Jacopo  della  Querela'  (1371- 
1438)  who,  although  in  some  minor  traits  connected  with  the 
Gothic  school,  heralds  at  this  early  date  the  boldest  and  most 
vigorous  and  original  achievements  of  two  generations  hence. 
Indeed,  Jacopo,  whose  chief  works  are  the  Fonlc  Caja  at  Siena 
(now  reconstructed)  and  the  reliefs  on  the  gate  of  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna,  stands  in  his  strong  muscular  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  nearer  to  Michekingelo  than  to  his  Gothic  pre- 
cursors and  contemporaries.  Contemporaneously  with  Ghiberti, 
the  sculptor  of  the  world-famed  baptistery  gates,  and  with 
Donatello,  and  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  ihera,  worked 
some  men  who,  like  CiufTagni,  were  still  essentially  Gothic  in 
their  style,  or,  like  Nanni  di  Banco,  retained  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  earlier  manner.  Luca  della  Robbia,  the  founder 
of  a  whole  dynasty  of  sculptors  in  glazed  terra-cotia,  with  his 
classic  purity  of  style  and  sweetness  of  expression,  came  next 
in  order.  Unsensual  beauty  elevated  by  religious  spirit  was 
attained  in  the  highest  degree  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  the  two 
RosscUini,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Desiderio  da  Seltignano  and 
other  sculptors  more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  Donatello. 
Through  them  the  tomb  monument  received  the  definite  form 
which  it  retained  throughout  the  Renaissance  period.  Two 
of  the  noblest  equestrian  statues  the  world  has  probably  ever 
seen  arc  the  Catiamelata  statue  at  Padua  by  Donatello  and  the 
statue  of  Collconi  at  Venice  by  Verrocchio  and  Leopardi.  A 
third,  which  was  probably  of  equal  beauty,  was  modelled  in  clay 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  Among  other 
sculptors  who  flourished  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  ■  5th 
century,  are  (he  Lucchese  Matleo  Civitali,  Agostino  di  Duccio 
(1418-c.  1481),  whose  principal  works  are  to  be  found  at  Rimini 
and  Perugia;  the  bronze-worker  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni  (1420- 
1491);  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  the  author  of  the  tombs  of  popes 
Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome;  and 
Francesco  Laurana  (1424-1501?),  a  Dalmatian  who  worked 
under  Brunelleschi  and  left  many  traces  of  his  activity  in  Naples 
(Triumphal  Arch),  Sicily  and  southern  France.  Finally  came 
Michelangelo,  who  raised  the  sculpture  of  the  modem  world 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence,  .ind  at  the  same  time  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  rapidly  approaching  decline;  the  head  of  his 
David  at  Florence  is  a  work  of  unrivalled  force  and  dignity. 
His  n'vals  and  imitators,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  Montelupo,  Ammanati  and  Vincenzo  de'  Rossi  (pupils 
of  Bandinelli)  and  others,  copied  and  exaggerated  his  faults 
•  See  Carl  Cornelius,  Jaiopo  delta  Quercic  (Halle  a.  5.,  1896). 
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irithout  ["f*— i-g  a  tondi  of  li2>  gItaBtle  gcnini.  In  oOier 
put*  of  luly,  such  as  Pavia,  the  traditions  of  the  15th  century 
lasted  longer,  though  gradualiy  fading.  T1>e  statuary  and  reliefs 
which  make  the  Certou  near  Pavia  one  of  the  most  gocgeoos 
buildinp  in  the  world  are  free  from  the  influeoce  of  Michelanigelo, 
whkh  at  Florence  and  Rome  was  overwhefaning.  Though  much 
<A  the  sculpture  was  begun  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  isth  century, 
the  greater  part  was  not  executed  tiU  much  later.  The  magnifi- 
cent tonb  of  the  founder,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  ViscentI,  was  not 
completed  till  about  1560,  and  is  a  gorgeous  example  of  the 
style  of  the  RenaisMUtce  grown  weak  bom  excess  of  richness 
aadfrom  knsof  the  iimpi*  purity  of  the  art  of  the  isth  oenttiry. 
Eveiywfaere  in  this  woadeiful  building  the  fault  b  the  same; 
and  the  growing  love  of  luxury  and  disphy,  which  was  the 
curse  of  the  time,  is  icflected  in  the  plastic  decorations  of  the  whole 
church.  T1>e  old  rdiglous  spirit  had  died  out  and  was  succeeded 
by  ntbeliel  or  by  an  affected  revival  of  paganism.  Monuments 
to  ancient  Romans,  such  as  those  to  the  two  Plinys  on  the  facade 
of  Como  cathedral,  or  "  heroa  "  to  unsalntly  mortals,  such  as 
that  erected  at  Rimini  by  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  in  honour  of 
botta,'  grew  up  side  by  side  with  shrines  and  churches  dedicated 
to  the  saints.  We  have  seen  how  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
Christian  faith  vivified  for  a  time  the  dry  bones  of  expiring 
•  classic  art,  and  now  the  decay  of  this  same  belief  brought 
with  it  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  medieval 
sculpture.  Sculpture,  like  the  other  arts,  became  the  bond-slave 
of  the  rich,  and  ceased  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  whole 
people.  Though  for  a  long  time  in  Italy  great  technical  skill 
continued  to  exist,  the  vivifying  spirit  was  dead,  and  at  last  a 
dull  scholasticism  or  a  riotous  extravagance  of  design  became 
the  leading  characteristics. 

The  i6tb  century  was  one  of  transition  to  this  state  of  degrada- 
tion, but  nevertheless  produced  many  sculptors  of  great  ability 
who  were  not  wholly  crushed  by  the  declining  taste  of  their 
time.  John  of  Douai  (1534-1608),  usually  known  as  Giovanni 
da  Bobgna,  one  of  the  ablest,  lived  and  worked  almost  entirely 
in  Italy.  His  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  flying  upwards,  b  the 
Uffid,  one  of  his  finest  works,  is  full  of  life  and  movement.  By 
him  also  is  the  "  Carrying  off  of  a  Sabine  Woman  "  in  the  Loggia 
de'  Lanzi.  His  great  fountain  at  Bologna,  with  two  tiers  of  boys 
and  mcrm^ds,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune,  a 
very  noble  work,  is  composed  of  architectural  features  combined 
with  sculpture,  and  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  proportion. 
He  also  cast  the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  at  Florence  and  the  very  richly  decorated  west  door  of 
Pisa  cathedral,  the  latter  notable  for  the  overcrowding  of  its 
ornaments  and  the  want  of  sculpturesque  dignity  in  the  figures; 
it  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  Ghiberti's  noble  production.  One  of 
Giovanni's  best  works,  a  group  of  two  nude  figures  fighting, 
is  now  lost.  A  fine  copy  in  lead  existed  till  recently  in  the  front 
quadrangle  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of  whidi  it  was  the 
chief  ornament.  In  1881  it  was  sold  for  old  lead  by  the  prinupal 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  and  was  immediately  melted  down  by 
the  plumber  who  bou^t  it— an  irreparable  loss,  as  the  only 
other  existing  copy  is  very  inferior;  the  destruction  was  an 
utterly  inexcusable  act  of  vandoL'sm.  The  sculpture  on  the 
western  facade  of  the  church  at  Loreto  and  the  elaborate  bronze 
gates  of  the  Santa  Casa  are  works  of  great  technical  merit  by 
GiroUmo  Lombardo  and  his  sons,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-1569),  though  in  the  main 
greater  as  goldsmith  than  as  sculptor,  produced  one  work  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity — the  bronze  Peneus  in  the  Loggia 
de' Lanzi  at  Florence.  His  large  bust  of  Cosimo  de' Medici  in  the 
BargeUo  is  mean  and  petty  in  style.  A  number  of  very  clever 
statues  and  groups  in  terra-cotla  were  modelled  by  Antonio 
Bcgarelli  of  Modena  (d.  1 565),  and  were  enthusiastically  admired 
by  Michelangelo;  the  finest  are  a  "  Ficti  "  in  S.  Maria  Pomposs 
and  a  large  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  in  S.  Francesco,  both  at 
Modena.  The  colossal  bronze  seated  sutue  of  Julius  HI.  at 
Perupa,  cast  in  1555  by  Vincenxio  Danti,  is  one  of  the  best 
portrait-figuiet  of  the  time. 

•  See  Yriarte.  Kimim  on  XK*  tileU  (Paiii,  1880). 


The  latt«  part  dt  the  15th  centoty  in  Ftuee  was  •  time  ol 
transition  from  the  medieval  style,  wliich  had  gradually  lie« 
deteriorating,  to  the  more  florid  and  realistic  taslc  of 
the  Renalaanoa,    To  this  period  belong  a  number  n*B» 
of    rich    rdiefs   and    statues   on    the    dwir^creen  ^"^^^i^ 
of    Chartres  cathedraL     Those  on    the   screen   at 
Amiens  are  later  still,  and  exhibit  the  rajnd  advuca-of  lilt 
new  style. 

The  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renabsance  is  to  be 
noted  in  many  tomb  monuments  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  notably  in  Rouhnd 
dc  Roux's  magnificent  tomb  of  the  cardinals  of  Amboise  at 
Rouen  cathedraL  Italian  motiis  are  paramount  in  the  great 
tomb  of  Louis  XU.  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Bretagne,  at  St  Denis, 
by  Jean  Juste  of  Tours. 

The  influx  of  Italian  artbts  into  France  in  ther^n  of  Francis  I., 
who,  with  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso,  ami 
Primaticdo,  had  summoned  Benvenuto  Cdlini  and 
other  Italian  sculptors  to  his  court,  naturally  led  to  *** 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  Gothic  style,  though  2£^^ 
isolated  ezam|ries  of  medievalism  stlU  occur  about  the 
middleotthet6tb  century.  Such  are  the  "Entombment  "in  the 
crypt  of  Bourges  cathedral,  and  the  tomb  of  Rent  of  Chalons 
in  the  churdi  of  St  Etiennc  at  Bar-le-Duc  But  the  main  current . 
of  artistic  thought  followed  the  direction  indicated  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italianizing  school  of  Fontainebleau.  Jean  Goujon, 
(d.  157})  was  the  ablest  French  sctilptor  of  the  time;  he  combined 
great  tedmical  skill  and  refinement  of  modelling  with  the  Iferid 
and  affected  style  of  the  age.  Hisnudefigureof'Dianarcclining 
by  a  Stag,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  granful  and  vigorous  piece 
of  work,  superior  in  sculpturesque  breadth  to  the  somewhat 
similar  bronze  relief  of  a  nymph  by  Cellini.  Between  1540  and 
i5S>  Goujon  executed  the  fine  monument  at  Rouen  to  Duke 
Louis  de  Btttt,  and  from  1555  to  1561  was  mainly  occupied  in 
decorating  the  Louvre  with  scidpture.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  graceful  works  of  this  period,  thoroughly  Italian  in  style, 
is  the  marble  group  of  the  "liiree  Graces  "bearing  on  their  heads 
an  um  containing  the  heart  of  Henry  II.,  executed  in  1560  by 
Germain  Pilon  for  Catherine  de  MMids.  The  monument  of 
Catherine  and  Henry  n.  at  St  Denis,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
is  an  Inferior  and  coarser  work.  Maltre  Ponce,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Italian  Ponzio  Jacquio,  chiselled  the  noble  monument 
of  Albert  of  Caipi  (153s),  now  in  the  Louvre.  Another  very 
fine  portrait  efiigy  of  about  1570,  a  reciunbent  figure  in  fuO 
armour  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
is  the  work  of  Barth^lemy  Prieur.  Francois  Duqucsnoy  of 
Brussels  (1594-1644),  usually  known  as  II  Fiammingo,  was  a 
clever  sculptor,  thoroughly  French  in  style,  though  he  mostly 
worked  in  Italy.  His  large  statues  arc  very  poor,  but  his  rclieb 
in  ivory  of  boys  and  cuplds  are  modelled  «ith  wonderfully  soft 
realistic  power  and  graceful  fancy. 

To  these  sculptors  should  be  added  Jacques  Sarrazin,  well 
known  for  the  colossal  yet  elegant  caryatides  for  the  grand 
pavilion  of  the  Louvre;  and  Francob  Augicr,  the  sculptor  of 
the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  due  de  Montmorency. 

In  the  Netherbnds  the  great  development  of  painting  waa 
not  accompanied  by  a  parallel  movement  in  plastic 
art.    Of  the  few  monuments  that  claim  attention,       J^^ 
wemustmention  the  bronze  tomb  of  Mary  of  Burgundy       ^mt», 
at  Notre-Dame,  Bruges,  executed  about  1495  by  Jan 
de  Baker,  and  the  less  remarkable  though  technically  mote 
complete  companion  tomb  of  Charles  the  BoM  (1558). 

The  course  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in  German  sculpture 
differs  from  that  of  moat  other  countries  in  so  far  as  it  apjiears 
to  grow  gradually  out  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
direction  of  mdividual,  realistic  treatment  of  the 
figure  which  in  late  Gothic  days  had  become  somewhat 
conventional  and  schematic  and  idealized.  Marked 
physiognomic  expression,  careful  rendering  of  move- 
ment, costume  and  details,  and  the  suggestion  of  diSereot 
textures,  together  with  almost  tragic  emotional  intensity,  are 
the  chief  aims  of  the  15th-century  sculptors  who,  on  tlie  whol^ 
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Jicopo  Delia  Queicia.- 


{Pkolo,  Broii.) 
-  Tomb,  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  Lucca. 


(Pkok),  Anderson.) 
DonatcUo.—  Equestrian  Sutuc,  General  GattamelaU. 
Padua. 


(Photo,  Alinari.) 
Andrea  Pisano. —  The  fint  bronze  door  of  the 
Baptistery,  Florence. 


(.Pholo,  Alinari.) 
Conatello.  —  Statue     of 
St  George,  Florence. 


{Photo,  Anderion.) 
Michelangelo.  —  Head     of     Colossal 
David,  Florence. 


(Photo,  Anderson.) 
Vertocchio  ft  Leopardi. —  Bronze   Colossal  Statue  of 
Battolomnieo  CoUeoni,  Venice. 


{Photo,  Anderson.) 

Luca  Delta  Robbia. —  Girls  and  boys  playing 

on  musical  instruments  and  dancing(Musep 

dell'  Opera,  Florence),  )  O  O I P 
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Plate  II. 
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(Plmta,  Alinari.) 
Bcnvenulo   CcUini — Bronze  Statue  of 
Perseus  and  Medusa,  in  the  Loggia  dci 
Lanzi,  Florence. 


(Plulo  WurMe  Sr  Sokn.) 

Peter  Vischer — Gilt  Bronze  Statue 

of  King  Arthur,  Innsbruck. 


{.Photo,  Anderson.) 
Bernini — Apollo  and  Daphne  (Borg- 
hese  Gallery). 


(Photo,  Giraudon.) 

Jean  Goujon — Diane  de  Poitiers  (as  Huntress),  in  the 
Louvre. 


,  L&:   :  1 1 

(.Photo,  LSwy.) 

Canova — Colossal  Marble  Group  of  Theseus  and 
Centaur,  Vienna. 


(Photo,  CiraudoH.) 
Houdon— Voltaire  (Th^tre  Franfais,  Paris). 


Coysevox — Bust  of  himself,  in  the  Louvre. 
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Plate  III. 


{Phote,  London  Sunoscopic  Co.) 

Alfred     Stevens  —  The 

Wellington  Monument, 

St    Paul's    Cathedral, 

London. 


Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A.  — 
The  Dr  Bamaido  Memorial. 


(Pkote,  Uansdl  &  Co.) 
Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  — 
The  Sluggard. 


(Pkoto,  PredcrUk  BoUyer.) 

Harry  Bates,  A.R.A.  — Homer. 


H.H.Armstead,R.A.— 
Lieutenant  Waghom. 


G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  —Hugh  Lupus. 


A.  GUbert,  M.V.O. 
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F.  \V.  Pomeroy,  A.R'.A. 
— ^The  Spearman. 


E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. — Shelley  Memorial. 


W.  Hamo  Thomycroft, 
R.A. — ^Teucer. 


Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.— 
Innocence. 


F.  Derwent   Wood,      Bertram  Mackennal,  A.  Albert  Toft— .\ntigone. 

A.R.A.— Psyche.         R.A.— Diana  Wounded. 


Havard  Thomas — 
Lycidas. 


W.  Hamo  Thomycroft,  R.A.— Dean 
Colet. 


W.  Goscombe  John,  R.A.- 
St TQhn  the  Baptist. 
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Plate  V 


W.  R.  Cdton,  A.R.A.- 
Maharajah  of  Mysore. 


Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge — 
The  Punishment  of  Dirce. 


G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.— Clytie. 
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Sir  J.  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A. 
Carlyle. 


\V.  R.  Colton,  A.R.A.— The  Crown  of  Love.         Thomas  Brock,  R.A.— The 

Digitized  b  Genius  of  Poetry. 
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J.  Q.  A.  Ward— George  Washington.  D.  C.  French— Indian  Corn;  Bull  by  E.  C.  Potter. 


Augustus  St  Gaudens— Memorial  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 


Frederick  MacMonnies — 
Nathan  Hale. 

(Sy  frrtfti'fi'tl  /'/  T>tf-^crt  F.  Starr,  Anf   VWA, 
C'f>rii;/t:eJry  f'rcjfriijt  MacMonnut.i 
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Plate  VIL 


A.  Falguiire — St  Vincent 
de  Paul. 


E.  Barrias — ^The  First  Funeral. 


E.  Delaplanche— The 
Viigin  with  the  Lily. 


Just  Becquet — St 
Sebastian. 


A.  Idrac — Mercury  Inventing  the  Caduceus. 


L.  Gfrdme — Bonaparte  at  Cairo. 


L.  Marqucstc- 
Galatea. 
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I.  Longepied — Immortality. 


R.   De   SaintMarceaux — Genius 
guarding  the  Secret  of  the  Tomb. 


Frfmiet— The  Bear  Hunter. 


E.  Goillaume — The  Roman  Marriage. 


A.  Meicii — Souvenir. 


D.  Puech— The  Siren. 


A.  Rodin— The  Kiaa. 
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Plate  IX. 


G.  Michel — Dreaming. 


J.  Dalou— The  Triumph  of  the  Republic. 


H.  Chapu — Youth  (Monument  to  Henri 
Regnault). 


P.  Aub€— Bailly. 


Rc^er  Bloche— The  Child. 


Gardet — Fighting  Panthers. 


Bartholomfi — Young  Girl 
dressing  her  Ilair. 
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SCULPTURE— Other  Foreign  Countries 


S.  Sinding— The  Captive 
Mother.    (Danish.) 


ML.A    M^ 
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iPkolt,  W.  TiaeiukaUr.  Berlin.) 

Reinhold  Begas — Statue  and  Memorial  of  Emperor 
William  I.     (German.) 


jjil 

< 

^^^^^^^ 

Ettore  Ximenes — Revo- 
lution.   (Italian.) 


A.  Querol — Memorial  to  Alphonso  XII. 
(From  the  Model.)     (Spanish.) 


M.  Antokolski — Satan. 
(Russian.) 


Jcf  Lambcaux— The  Human  Passions. 
(Belgian.) 


C.  Meunier — Unloading. 
(Belgian.) 
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•dheie  to  netfiavil  dno^  ied  tmageati*.  TIw  lulitu 
t»<hM«f»,  which  did  not  make  itseU  felt  nHQ  the  etrijr  dayi 
a(  the  i6th  avtary,  led  to  briSitnt  resutts,  whflst  the  wwkert 
Rtaiaed  their  fmb  northern  individasllty  tad  keen  obsemtlon 
of  mture.  Bat  in  the  latter  htV  of  thit  ceMiny  it  bt^n  to 
dnks  these  natfonai  chaiaetertstics,  and  led  to  •omewhat 
dwatiical  aad  conventional  classicism  and  mannoism. 

Oot  qiedality  of  the  15th  century  was  tlie  produetion  of  an 
inunense  number  ot  wooden  altars  and  reredoaes,  painted  and 
gih  in  the  meet  gorgeoos  way  and  covered  with  subject-reitefs 
and  ttataes,  the  former  often  treated  in  a  v«y  pictetial  style.' 
Wooden  screens,  stalls,  tabernacles  lud  other  chutch^^^ 
of  the  greatest  elabotation  and  eleverworkmanship  were  largely 
produced  in  Germany  at  the  same  time,  and  on  into  the  i6th 
centuty.'  JSrg  Syrlin,  one  of  the  moat  able  of  these  sculptors 
In  wood,  executed  the  gorgeons  choir-stalls  id  Ulm  cathedral, 
ricMy  decorated  with  statuettes  and  canopied  worit,  between 
t46Q  and  1474;  his  son  and  namesake  scalptnred  the  elaborate 
stalls  in  Blaubenicn  chnteh  of  149ft  *<>d  the  great  polpit  In  Uhn 
cathedral.  Another  exceptionally  important  worii  of  this  type 
is  the  magnificent  altar  ac  St  Wolfgang  in  tTpper  Austria, 
carved  by  the  Tirolese,  Michael  Padier,  in  i4gt.  Veit  Stoss 
of  Cracow,  who  later  settled  in  Nuremberg,  a  man  of  bad  char- 
after,  was  a  most  skilful  sculptor  in  wood;  he  carved  the  high 
altar,  the  tabernacle  and  the  stalls  of  the  Fraoenkirche  at 
Cracow,  between  1471  ahd  1494.  One  of  his  finest  works,  is  a 
large  piece  ef  wooden  panelling,  nearly  6  ft.  square,  carved  In 
1495,  with  eevtral  reliefs  of  the  Doom  and  the  Heavenly  Host, 
framed  by  minute  reliefs  of  scenes  from  Bible  histmy.  It  Is 
a«w  in  the  Naremberg  town-hall.  Wohlgemuth  (i434-t5i<)), 
Ike  master  of  A.  DUrer,  was  not  only  a  painter  but  also  a  clever 
wood-carver,  as  was  also  iMIrer  himself  ((471-1518),  who 
executed  a  tabernacle  for  the  Host  with  an  ese^iisttely  carved 
fcSef  of  Christ  in  Majesty  between  the  Virgin  and  St  John, 
which  atSI  eidsts'in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  Landan. 
Diirer  also  produced  miniatme  reliefs  cut  in  boxwood  and 
hone-stone,  of  which  the  British  Museum  (print-toom)  possesses 
SBC  of  the  finest  examples.  Adam  KraSl  (e.  T4S5~'S07)  was 
Cnother  of  this  class  of  sculptors,  but  he  worked  also  in  stone; 
be  produced  the  great  Schreyer  monument  (>4P»)  for  St  Sebald's 
at  Nuremberg, — a  vety  skilful  though  mannered  piece  of 
tculpture,  with  very  realistic  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  time, 
earred  in  a  way  more  suited  to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial 
in  eflRect.  He  also  made'  the  great  tabernacle  for  the  Host. 
80  ft.  Ittgh,  covered  with  statuettes,  in  Ulm  cathednl;  and  the 
very  spirited  "  Stations  Of  the  Cross  "  on  the  road  to  the  Nuiem- 
berg  cemetery. 

,  The  Vischer  family  of  Nuremberg  fW  three  generations  were 
among  the  abtot  sculptors  in  bronze  during  the  rsth  and  lAth 
centuries.  Hermann  Vischer  the  elder  worked  moslly  between 
i4SO  and  1505,  following  the  earlier  medlevat  traditions,  but 
without  the  originality  of  Ms  son,  Peter  Vischer. 

Next  to  Nuremberg,  (he  chief  centres  of  bronse  scufpture 
•ere  Aflgsburg  and  Lflbeck.  Innsbruck  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  bronze  statues  of  the  frrsl  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
namely  twenty-eight  colossal  figures  round  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  MaiimiliBn,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
teprtsenting  a  sBccesdon  of  heroes  and  anccston  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  of  the  statues  which  was  completed  cost  3000  florins, 
and  so  Maximilian  invited  the  help  of  Peter  'Wscher,  whose  skill 
was  greater  and  whose  work  less  eipensive  than  that  of  th« 
fecal  craftsmen.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  executed  by 
acolplors  of  whom  Httle  is  now  known  They  differ  much  In 
Style,  though  all  are  of  great  technical  merit.  The  finest  Is  an 
{deal  sutue  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain;  fn  plate  armour  of  the 
14th  or  early  isth  century,  very  remarkable  for  the  nobility 
tl  the  face  and  pose.    That  of  Theodoric  is  also  a  very  fine 

■This  eUn  of  larit  wooden  retabW  'kat  much  tmltkted  In  Spain 
and  Scandinavia.  The  metropotltin  eathedral  of  RsikDde  in  Den- 
ouik  poMMWs  a  very  larfc  and  raagnifieent  example  covered  with 
subiect  reliefs  enriched  with  gold  andf  colours. 

>Saa  Waaaen,  Kmut  uai  KOmUa  <a  DuitttU.  (Leipilg,  1(43- 
l«45)- 
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conception.  Aoth  are  wran^  saM  to  be  the  motk  Of  Feter 
Vischer  Umaelf .  Of  the  others,  the  best,  mne  in  mmiber,  are 
by  Master  Gilg.  The  othera,  which  range  from  stiffness  to 
exsggerated  realism,  are  executed  by  inferior  workers. 

In  the  hitler  part  of  the  i6lh  century  the  infiuence  of  the 
later  Italian  Renaissance  becomes  very  apparent,  and  many 
elaborate  woilis  in  bronae  were  produced,  especially  at  Augsburg, 
where  Hubert  Gerhard  cast  the  fine  "  Augustus  fountain  "  in 
I J03,  and  Adrian  de  Vries  made  the  "  Hercules  fountain  "  in 
1590;  both  were  Infiueoced  by  the  style  of  Giovanni  dl  Bologna; 
as  shown  in  his  magnificent  fountain  at  Bologna. 

At  the  beginnbg  of  the  i6th  century  sculpture  in  England 
was  entering  upon  a  perttd  of  rapid  decadence,  and  to  some 
extent  had  lost  its  native  individuality.  The  finest  j^^ 
aerie*  of  statues  of  this  period  are  those  of  life-rize  idat^ 
hi|ih  up  on  the  walls  of  Henry  Vn.S  chapel  at  West-  J^S** 
minster  and  otbeis  over  the  various  minor  altars.  **•■* 
These  ninety-five  figures,  which  represent  saiiits  aad  doctors 
of  the  church,  vary  very  mneh  in  merit:  some  show  German 
influence,  others  that  of  Italy,  while  a  third  class  arfe,  as  it 
were,  "  arch^stic  "  imitatfc>ns  of  older  English  sculpture.*  In 
some  cases  the  heads  and  general  pose  are  graceful,  and 
the  drapery  dignilMd,  but  in  the  main  they  are  coarse  both 
in  design  and  in  workmanship  compared  with  the  better 
plasdc  art  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  This  decadence  of 
English  sculpture  caused  Henry  VII.  to  invite  the  Florentine 
Torrigiano  (i473?-r5>2)  to  visit  England  to  modd  and  cast 
the  bronse  figuna  for  his  own  magnificent  tomb,  which  still 
exist  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  The  recumbent  effigies  of 
Henry  VII,-  and  his  queen  are  fine  specimens  of  Florentine  arti 
wen  modeled  With  lifelike  portrait  heads  and  of  vtry  fine 
technique  ht  the  casting.  The  altar-tomb  on  which  the  efiigies 
Ge  Is  of  black  marble,  decorated  with  large  medaSon  reliefs 
in  gUt  btonae,  each  with  a  pair  of  saints— the  patrons  Of  Henry 
and  Elisabeth  of  Voric— of  very  graceful  design.  The  altar  and 
its  huge  baldacchino  and  reicdoa  were  the  work  of  Torrigiano, 
but  were  destroyed  during  the  17th  century.  The  reredos  had 
a  large  reKef  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ'executed  in  painted 
terra-colta,  as  were  also  a  life-size  figure  of  fhe  dead  Christ 
onder  the  altaNslab  and  four  angels  on  the  top  angles  o(  the 
baldacchino;  a  number  of  fragments  of  these  figures  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  "  pockets "  of  the  nave  vaulting, 
where  they  had  been  thrown  after  the  destmction  of  the  reredos. 
Torrigiano's  bronze  efi5gy  of  Mirgaret  of  Richmond  in  the 
south  aisle  Of  the  same  chapel  b  a  very  skilful  but  too  reaHslic 
portrait,  apparently  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  dead  face  and 
hands.  Another  terra-cotta  effigy  in  the  RoHs  chape)  is  also, 
from  tntemal  evidence,  attributed  to  the  same  able  Florentine. 
Another  talented  Florentfae  sculptor,  Benedetto  da  Malano,  was 
invited  to  England  by  Cardinal  W<daey  to  make  his  tomb;  ot 
this  only  the  marble  sarcophagus  now  ensts  and  has  been  tued 
to  hold  the  body  of  Admiral  Nelson  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family,  named  Giovanni,  was 
the  sculptor  of  the  colossal  tcrra-Cotta  heads  of  the  Caesars 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  older  part  ot  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

In  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  a  strong  Italian 
influence  superseded  that  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  owing 
to  the  presence  there  of  the  Florentine  Torrigiano   g^^i^ 
and  other  Italian  artists.    The  magnificent  tomb  of    itmif 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Granada  cathedral  is  a  fine  g** 
specimen  Of  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture,  somewhat      '•'''"" 
similar  in  general  form  to  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  by  AM; 
Pollahioio  in  St  Peterls,  but  hall  a  century  later  in  the  style 
of  Mi  detail.    It  hioks  as  U  it  had  been  executed  by  Torrigiano^ 
but  the  design  which  he  made  for.it  is  said  to  have  been  rejected. 
The  statue  of  St  Jerome,  which  he  executed  iot  the  convent 
of  Bucnavista,  near  Seville,  was  declared  by  Goya  to  be  superiof 
to  Michelangek>'s  "  Mosas."    Some  of  the  work  of  this  period, 
though  purely  Italian  in  style,  was  produced  by  Spanish  sculptors, 

•  There  were  once  no  fewer  than  107  statues  in  the  interior  of  thft 
chapel,  besides  a  large  number  on  the  exterior;  see  J.  T.  Micklf 
thvnile  In  AttktmUpa,  voL  xivii.  pi.  x.-xii. 
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—lor  fflomipln,  the  choU  relieb  at  Tobdo  otliedfal,  asd  tboM 
in  ibe  Colcgio  Mayor  at  Salamanca  by  Alonzo  Benucuetc, 
fculptor,  painter  and  architect,  trained  is  Rome  aod  Florence, 
and  tbe  greatest  designer  of  Spain  up  to  that  time.  He  worked 
under  Michelangelo  and  Vasari,  and  on  bis  return  to  Spain  in 
1520  was  appointed  court  painter  and  sculptor  to  Charles  V. 
The  same  position  was  occupied  under  Philip  IL  by  Caspar 
Becetta  (1520-1570),  whose  masterpiece  a  a  figure  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Solitude,  in  Madrid.  Esteban  Jordan,  Gregotio  Heinandex 
and  other  Spanish  sculptors  prxxlucrd  a  large  number  of  elaborate 
retables,  carved  in  wood  with  subjects  in  relief  and  richly 
decorated  in  gold  and  colours.  These  sumptuous  masses  of 
polychromatic  sculpture  resemble  the  rsth-cenlury  retables.  of 
Germany  moie  than  any  Italian  examples,  and  were  a  tort 
of  survival  of  an  older  medieval  style.  J.  Morlanes  was  the 
first  of  Spanish  sculptors  to  adopt  the  style  of  Albert  DUrer, 
which  afterwards  became  general.  Philip  de  Vigami,  Christopher 
of  Salamanca,  and  Paul  de  Cespedes,  who  was  native  of  Cordova, 
are  names  of  great  prominence  up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
Alonzo  Cano  (1600-1667),  the  painter,  was  remarkable  for  clever 
realistic  sculpture,  very  highly  coloured  and  religious  in  style. 
MontaSes,  who  died  in  1614,  was  one  of  the  ablest  Spanish 
sculptors  of  his  time.  His  finest  works  are  the  reliefs  of  the 
Madoona  and  Saints  on  an  altar  in  tbe  university  church  of 
Seville,  and  in  tbe  cathedral,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Augustine,  a 
very  nobly  designed  Conception,  modelled  with  great  skiU. 

In  the  i7tb  century  sculpture  in  wood  still  prevailed.  The 
statue  of  St  Bruno  of  Montafiez  seems  to  have  inspired 
others  to  repeat  the  subject  in  the  same  material:  Juan  de 
Juiu  (d.  1614)  is  a  case  in  point.  Pedro  de  Mena  and  Zarcillo 
achieved  great  success  in  this  class  of  sculpture.  A.  Pujol  of 
Catalonia  and  Peter  Roldan  carried  on  the  Spanish  tradition. 
The  chief  names  in  the  i8th  century  are  those  of  Don  P.  Duque 
Comesso  of  Seville,  Don  J.  de  Hinestrosa,  A.  Salvador  (known 
•s  "  the  Roman,"  d.  1766),  Philip  de  Castro  of  Calida,  one  of 
the  ofM  eminent  sculptNS  of  his  time  (d.  1775),  and  F. 
Gutierrez  (d.  1782).' 

If  the  immediate  foUowen  of  Michelangelo  showed  a  tendency 
to  turn  the  characteristics  of  the  master's  style  into  exaggerated 
mannerism,  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  finds 
^_^_^  Italian  sculpture  in  a  state  of  complete  decadence, 
Uit^.  statuesque  dignity  having  given  way  to  violent 
fluttering  movement  and  fiorid  excesses,  such  as  was 
revived  in  a  Uter  century.  From  Italy  this  "  baroque  "  style 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  retainnl  its  hold 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  chief  sculptor  and  architect  of 
this  period  was  the  Neapolitan,  J.  L.  Bernini  (159S-1680),  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  large  school  of  assistants,  produced  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  sculpture  of  the  most  vaiying  degrees 
of  merit  and  hideousness.  His  chief  early  group,  the  Apollo  and 
Daphne  in  tbe  VOla  Borghese,  is  a  work  of  wonderful  technical 
skill  and  delicate  high  finish,  combined  with  soft  beauty  and 
grace,  though  too  pictorial  in  style.  In  later  life  Bernini  tamed 
out  work  of  brutal  coarseness,'  desiffied  in  a  thoroughly  un- 
sculptnresque  spiriL  The  churches  of  Rome,  the  colonnade 
of  St  Peter's,  and  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  are  crowded  with  his 
clumsy  colossal  figures,  half  draped  in  wildly  fluttering  garments, 
— perfect  models  of  what  is  worst  in  the  plastic  art.  And  yet 
his  works  received  perhaps  more  praise  than  those  of  any  other 
sculptor  of  any  age,  and  after  his  death  a  scaSolding  was  erected 
outside  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  in  order  that  people  might  walk 
nnind  and  admire  his  rows  of  feeble  half-naked  angels.  For  all 
that,  Bernini  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  and  in  a' better 
period  of  art  would  have  been  a  sculptor  of  the  first  rank;  many 

'For  the  earlier  history  of  Spanish  sculpture,  see  Don  Juan 
Augostin  Ccan  Bennudes,  Diammria  kiHatia  it  In  mas  ittuslta 
pmtssora  dt  let  httic*  artes  €h  Espapia  (Madrid,  iftoo,  6  vols.). 
For  the  later  aculptora,  see  B.  Hkndke,  Stmiitn  tm  CttcUiklt  in 
tpainxhtn  Plaslik  (Strasbun,  1900). 

'  *  The  Ludovin  group  of  Pluto  carrying  off  Proferpine,  now  In 
the  Borgfaete  Gallery^  is  a  striking  example,  and  shows  Bernini's 
deterioration  of  style  in  later  life.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Che  Cain  and  Abel  or  the  ApoUo  and  Daphne  of  hi*  earlier  ycarb 


of  his  poctnit-biMts  lie  woria  of  great  vigour  and  dignky.vilu 
free  from  the  mannered  extravagance  of  his  larger  scnlptuic. 
Stefano  Madema  (is7i-i6j6)  was  the  ablest  of  his  ontcnpo- 
raries;  his  clever  and  much-admired  statue,  the  figure  cf  the 
dead  S.  Cecilia  under  the  high  altar  of  her  basihca,  is  cfcidy 
remarkable  for  its  deathlike  poae  and  the  italittic  Ireatawit 
of  the  drapery.  Anot  her  clever  sculptor  was  Alessaadn  Algwdi 
of  Bologna  (iS9g?-i6s4),  who  formed  a  school,  which  iochided 
G.  Brunelli,  D.  Guidi  and  C.  Maaza  of  Bokigna. 

In  the  next  century  at  Naples  Queirak),  Corradiai  and  Sam. 
raartino  produced  a  number  of  statues,  now  in  the  chapel  cf 
S.  Maria  de'  Sangri,  which  are  extraordinary  examples  n, 
of  wasted  labour  aixl  neglect  of  th*  simplest  canons  iiinirtw 
of  plastic  art.  These  are  marble  statues  enmeshed  in  •''*^>' 
nets  or  covered  with  thin  veils,  executed  with  almost  ''*^' 
deceptive  realism,  perhaps  the  lowest  stage  of  tricky  degndatica 
into  which  the  sculptor's  art  could  possibly  faU.'  In  the  iStk 
century  Italy  was  naturally  the  h<pdquart«s  of  the  cUsikal 
revival,  which  spread  thence  throughout  most  oi  Eunpe. 
Canova  (r? 57-1822),  a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Rome,  was  perhapa  tbe  leading  spirit  of  this  moveouat, 
and  became  the  most  popular  sculptor  of  hit  time.  His  woik 
is  very  unequal  in  merit,  iBOttly  dull  and  uninteresting  in  style, 
and  is  occasionally  maned  by  a  meretricioas  spirit  very  coatnry 
to  the  true  classic  feeling.  His  group  of  the  "  Three  Grscei," 
the  "  Hebe,"  and  the  very  popular  "  Dancing-Girls,"  copies  ef 
which  in  plaster  disfigure  the  stairs  of  countless  modem  hoteb  sad 
other  buildings  on  the  Continent,  are  typical  examples  of  Canoval 
worst  work.  Some  of  hit  sculpture  is  designed  with  far  aeit 
of  the  pudty  that  dbtUflcuished  antique  art;  his  finest  wad 
is  the  colossal  group  of  Theseus  slaying  a  Centaur,  at  Vienat. 
Canova's  attempts  at  Christian  sculpture  are  singularly  onsuccto- 
ful,  as,  for  example,  his  intentious  monumeat  to  Pope  Cleaeat 
XIII.  in  St  Peter's  at  Rame.  that  of  Titian  at  Venice,  sad 
Alfieii's  tomb  in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Crooe.  Fiesole  ii 
the  igtli  century  produced  one  sculptor  of  great  talent,  ntncl 
Bastianini.  He  worked  in  the  style  of  the  great  i5th-ccoluy 
Florentine  sculptors,  and  followed  especially  the  methods  « 
his  distinguishnl  feUow-townsmao  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Many  of 
Bastianini's  works  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  geaiunt 
sculpture  of  the  15th  century,  and  in  some  cases  great  prictt 
have  been  paid  for  them  under  the  supposition  that  they  no* 
medieval  productions.  These  frauds  were,  however,  peip^tated 
without  Bastianini's  consent,  or  at  least  without  Va  yoma  to 
prevent  them.  Several  of  his  best  terta-cotta  workt  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Whilst  monumental  sculpture  in  France  during  the  I7tk 
century  uontinued  to  be  iaflncnced  by  Italy,  the  aatiooil 
tradition  was  carried  00  to  a  certain  axteot  by  such  j_j),,u 
portraitists  aa  the  two  Coustous  and  their  matter 
Coysevox  (1640-1720),  whose  works  are  marked  by  a  gnat 
sense  of  life  and  considerable  technical  skill.  The  ezaggeiatcd 
elegance  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  figure^  iAkI> 
became  so  marked  a  diaractetistic  of  French  sculptuie  duriag 
this  period,  is  tbe  chief  trait  of  Francois  Cirardon  (1650-1715)1 
who  was  chiefly  employed  on  tbe  sculptural  deoontMos  at 
Versailles,  and  on  the  famout  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.> 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution  and  for  whiA 
hundreds  of  exquisite  drawings  hnd  atudiet  were  made,  now  it 
the  French  national  collection.  Far  more  ttrength  and  grandeur 
mark  the  work  of  Pierre  Puget  (1622-1694),  who  is  best  kiwm 
by  his  "  Miio  of  Crotona  "  for  Versailles.  His  tiainiag  «» 
entirely  Italian,  and  in  style  considerably  influenced  by  Boniti- 
He  worked  for  some  considerable  lime  in  Italy,  particularly  i> 
Genoa.  The  same  opposed  movements  which  run  side  by  side 
in  French  i8th.«entuty  painting,  academic  allegory  and  frivokni 
sensuality,  can  be  traced  in  the  Kulpture  of  this  period.    Of 

'  In  the  19th  century  an  ItaXaa  sculptor  named  Monti  woaai^ 
popnlar  repute  by  similar  unworthy  tricks;  satne  veiled  ittnaty 
him  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  i«Si  were  greatly  adniied;  ■np' 
then  copies  or  imitatioas  of  them  have  cniaptured  theviatocswao 
have  crowded  round  the  Italian  sculptuie  ttalla at  cvefynbiewiot 
international  exhibition. 
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ibt  tnt,  the  dikf  npiueuUthrt*  tM  Latwyne  tnd  Ui  pupil 
Fakenet,  who  eaeciited  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
at  St  PUenbuts;  ol  the  other,  Clodion,  whose  real  name  was 
dude  Hkhd  (c  I74s-i8i4).  The  btter  worked  largely  in 
t(na>ootta,  and  modelled  with  great  spirit  and  inrentioD,  but 
ia  the  scnsiial  unscolpturcsque  manner  prevalent  in  his  time. 

In  the  later  part  of  th«  iStb  century  France  produced  two 
mlpton  o(  (Tcat  cninnce  in  Jeao-Baptiste  Pigalle  (t7i4-i78s) 
and  Jean  Antoine  Hoodon  (i74o-i8}8).  Hoadon 
may  be  regarded  as  the  prKursorof  the  modem  school 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  belter  sort.  Towards  the 
ex)  of  the  i8th  century  a  revolution  was  brought  about  in  the 
Kyle  of  sculpture  by  the  suddenly  revived  taste  for  antique 
an.  A  period  of  dull  pseudo<lassicism  succeeded,  which 
is  most  cases  stilled  all  original  talent  and  reduced  the 
plastic  arts  to  a  lifeless  form  of  archaeology.  Regarded  even  as 
initations  th*  works  of  this  period  are  very -unsuccessful:  t^ 
Kulplon  got  hoM  merely  of  the  dry  bones,  not  of  the  spirit  of 
daidc  art;  and  their  study  of  the  subject  was  so  shallow  and 
nicteOigent  that  they  mostly  picked  out  what  was  third-rate 
fv  special  admiration  and  Ignored  th*  glorious  beauty  of  the 
best  mrks  of  true  Hellenic  art.  Thus  in  sculpture,  as  in  painting 
and  architecture,  a  study  which  might  have  been  stimulating 
aid  useful  in  the  highest  degree  became  a  serious  hindrance 
Is  Ike  devetopment  of  modem  art;  this  misconception  and 
aasdirtction  occurred  not  only  in  France  but  in  the  other 
cDontries  d  Europe.  In  France,  however,  the  victories 
of  Napoleon  L  and  Ms  arrogant  pretension  to  create  a  Gaulish 
empite  oa  the  nwdel  of  that  of  ancient  Rome  caused  the  taste 
for  pseudo-Roman  art  to  be  more  pronounced  than  elaewhere. 
^  Among  the  first  sculptors  of  this  school  were  Antoine 

Jj*  Chaudet  (1763-1810)  and  Joseph  Bosk>  (1769-1845). 
mtimT.  ^^  latter  was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  I.;  he 
execoted  with  some  ability  the  bronse  spiral  reliefs 
mad  the  column  of  the  Place  VendAme  and  the  statue  of 
Napolcgo  on  the  top,  and  also  modelled  the  classical  quadriga  on 
Ike  ttiwaphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Jacques  PracKcr 
of  Geneva  (179^1861),  produced  the  "  Chained  Prometheils  " 
•f  the  Louvre  and  the  Niobe  group  (i8i>).  He  possessed  great 
technical  ability,  but  aimed  in  most  of  bis  works  at  a  soft  sensuous 
Innty  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  specially  unsulted  to 
Kalplun.  Franfois  Rude  (1784-1855),  worked  in  a  style 
■mdellcd  on  Graeco-Roman  sculpture  treated  with  some  freedom. 
His  bmoie  Mercury  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  clever  work  and  the 
nnnBous  higfa-rdicf  on  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  in  Paris,  representing 
"  The  Song  of  Departure  to  Battle,"  is  full  of  vigour  and  move- 
Bent,  but  his  statues  of  Marshal  Ney  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 
and  oif  General  Cavaignac  (1S47)  in  the  oemeteiy of  Montmartre 
ate  conapituoitsly  poor.  The  reliefs  oa>  the  pediment  of  the 
hnthion  are  by  Piem  Jean  David  of  Angers  (i789-r856); 
In  eariy  works  arc  of  dull  classic  style,  but  later  in  life  be 
Ixcanc  a  realist  and  produced  very  inuculpturesque  results. 
A  bmoae  statue  of  a  Dancing  Fisher-lad  modelled  by  Francis 
Joseph  Duvet,  now  in  the  Luxembourg  collection,  is  an  able 
<«k  of  the  fenrt  class.  Other  French  sculptora  who  were 
biglily  esteemed  in  their  time  were  Ottin,  Coortet,  Simart, 
lia  and  Carpeaux.  The  last  was  an  artist  of  great  ability, 
and  produced  an  immense  number  of  clever  but  often,  sculptur- 
laqiKly  considered,  offensive  statues.  He  obtained  the  highest 
lenown  in  France,  and,  hailed  as  a  great  innovator  by  those 
*ho  wetcomed  a  greater  measure  of  naturalism,  he  was  denounced 
by  Ike  "  pure  "  and  classic  school  as  a  typical  cxangpie  of  the 
ud  degradatun  of  taste  which  prevailed  under  tlir  rale  of 
N'apoleaa  III. 

The  modem  schools  of  French  sculptuieare  the  most  important 
in  the  world;  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  aectioa  later. 
Technical  akUl  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Ihc  human  fomi  are 
Poxeasad  by  French  artists  to  a  degree  which  has  probably 
■■ever  been  surpassed.  Many  of  their  works  have  a  similar 
fault  to  that  of  one  class  of  French  painters:  they  are  much 
blnRd  by  an  excess  of  sensual  realism;  In  many  cases  nude 
lUtiKs  arc  simply  life-studies  with  alt  the  faults  and  individual 


pecuBarities  of  one  model.  Very  unsculpturesque  results  are 
produced  by  treating  a  statue  as  a  representation  of  a  naked 
person, — one,  that  is,  who  is  obviously  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
clothes, — a  very  different  thing  from  the  purity  of  the  ancjeat 
Greek  treatment  of  the  nude.  Thus  the  great  ability  of  many 
French  sculptors  has  been  degraded  to  suit,  or  rather  to  illustrate, 
the  taste  of  the  voluptuary.  An  extravagance  of  attitude  add 
an  undignified  arrangement  of  the  figures  do  much  to  injure  some 
of  the  large  groups  which  are  full  of  technical  merit,  and  executed 
with  marvellous  anatomical  knowledge.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  much  of  the  sculpture  that  decorates  the  buildings 
of  Paris.  The  group  of  nude  dancers  by  Caipeaux  outside  the 
opera-house  is  a  work  of  astonishing  skill  and  sensual  imagina* 
lion,  unsculpturesque  in  style  and  «pcci3l!y  unfitted  to  decorate 
the  comparatively  rigid  lines  of  a  building.  The  egotism  of 
modem  French  sculptors,  with  rate  exceptions,  has  not  allowed 
them,  when  professedly  aiming  at  providing  plastic  decoration 
for  buildings,  to  accept  the  necessarily  subordinate  reserve 
which  is  so  necessary  for  architectonic  sculpture.  Other  French 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  have  frequently  erred  in  the  direction 
of  a  sickly  sentimentalism,  or  a  petty  realism,  which  is  fatal  to 
sculpturesque  beauty;  or  they  seek  to  render  modem  life, 
sometimes  on  the  scale  of  life-size,  even  to  the  point  of  securing 
atmospheric  effect.  This  exaggerated  misconception  of  the 
functbn  of  sculpture  can  only  be  a  passing  phase;  yet  as  any 
movement  issuing  from  Paris  finds  adherents  throughout  other 
countries,  the  effect  upon  sculptors  and  upon  public  taste  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  mischievous.  The  real  power  ai>4 
merits  of  the  modem  French  school  ipake  these  {anlti  all  th* 
more  conspicuous. 

Whatever  work  of  Importance  was  produced  by  Netheriandish 
sculptors  in  the  t7th  and  tSth  centuries,  was  due  entirely  to 
ItaUan  training  and  influence:  Francois  Duquesnoy 
(usually  called  "The  Fleming")  (1594-1644)  has 
already  been  mentioned;  he  worked  principally  In 
Rome,  In  rivalry  with  Bernini,  and  most  of  his  works 
have  remained  in  Italy,  but,  inasmuch  as  his  style  is  conq)ku. 
onsly  French,  he  is  here  included  in  the  French  school.  His  pupU 
Arthur  Queilinus  Is  best  known  by  his  allegorical  groups  on  tjie 
pediments  of  Amsterdam  town-hall,  and  has  also  left  some 
traces  of  his  activity  in  Berlin.  P.  Buyster,  native  of  Brussels 
(b.  tS95),  passed  into  France  and  is  also  often  classed  as  a 
Fiench  sculptor. 

By  far  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  classical  revival  was  Bertd 
Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844),  an  Icelander  by  race,  whose  boyhood 
was  spent  at  Copenhagen,  and  who  settled  in  Rome 
in  1797,  when  Canova's  fame  was  at  its  highest.  The 
Swedish  sculptors  Tobias  Sergdl  and  Johann  BystrOm 
belonged  to  the  classic  school;  the  latter  followed  in 
Thorwaldsen's  footsteps.  Another  Swede  named  Fogclberg  was 
famed  chiefly  for  his  sculptured  subjects  taken  from  Norse 
mythology.  H.  W.  Bissen  and  Jerichau  of  Denmark  produced 
some  able  works, — the  former  a  fine;  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick 
VII.  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  latter  a  very  spirited  and  widely 
known  group  of  a  Man  attacked  by  a  Panther. 

During  the  troublous  times  o(  the  Reformation,  Sculpture, 
like  the  other  arts,  continued  to  decBne.  Of  I7th-ccstury 
monumental  effigies  that  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  (d.  1607)  j_)  _, 
in  the  north  transept  at  Westminster  is  one  of  the  best,  imiK* 
though  its  design— a  recumbent  efiigy  ovenhadowed  »e»t»y«t 
by  a  slab  covered  with  armour,  upborne  by  four  *••••* 
kneeling  figures  of  men-at-arms — is  almost  an  exact  copy  of 
the  t9mb  of  Engelbert  II.  of  Vianden-Nassau.'  The  finest 
bronze  statue*  of  this  century  are  those  of  George  VOliets. 
duke  of  Buckingham  (d.  i6i8),  and  his  wife  at  the  north-east 
of  Henry  VU.'s  chapeL  The  effigy  of  the  duke.  In  rich  armour 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  lies  with  folded  handa  ia  the  usual 
medieval  pose.  The  face  is  fine  and  well  modelled  aod  the  castbig 
very  good.  The  allegorical  figures  at  the  foot  are  caricatures 
of  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  merit,  but 
the  kaecling  statues  of  the  duke's  children  are  designed  with 
>  See  Arendt,  CkaUau  ie  Vimi*»  (Paris,  1884). 
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grace  and  pathos.  A  large  number  o{  very  handsome  maible 
and  alabaster  tombs  were  erected  throughout  England  during 
the  i7lh  century.  The  effigies  are  poor  and  coarse,  but  the  rich 
architectural  ornaments  are  eflective  and  often  of  beautiful 
materials,  alabaster  being  mixed  with  various  richly  coloured 
marbles  In  a  very  skilful  way.  Nicholas  Stone  (1586-1647), 
who  worked  under  the  supervision  of  Inigo  Jones  and  was  master- 
mason  to  King  Charles  I.,  was  the  chief  English  sculptor  of  his 
time.  The  DeVcre  and  Viniersmonumentsare usually  attributed 
tf  him.'  One  of  the  best  public  monuments  of  London  is  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  which 
was  overthrown  and  hidden  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
but  replaced  at  the  Restoration  in  1660;  it  is  very  nobly  modelled 
and  was  produced  under  Italian  influence  by  the  French  sculptor 
Hubert  Le  Sccur  (d.  1670).  The  standing  bronze  statue  of 
James  II.,  formerly  behind  the  Whitehall  banqueting  room, 
very  poorly  designed  but  well  executed,  was  the  work  of  Cnnli^g 
Gibbons  (1648-1721),  a  native  of  Holland,  who  was  chiefly 
(amcd  for  bis  extraordinary  skill  in  carving  realistic  fruit  and 
ffi>wcrs  in  pear  and  other  white  woods.  Many  rich  and  elaborate 
works  of  his  exist  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
Chatsworth,  and  several  other  places  in  England.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century  he  worked  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  carved  the  elaborate  friezes  of  the  stalls  apd  screens  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  in  other  London  churches. 

During  the  1 8th  century  English  sculpture  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  Flemish  andothcrforeign  artists,  of  whom  koubiliac 

(1695-1763),  Peter  Scheenukers  (1691-1775),  and 
^^^^  J-  M.  Rysbrack  (1694-17  70)  were  the  chief.  The 
222*     ridiculous  custom  of  representing  EngUshmeo  of  the 

18th  and  19th  centuries  in  the  toga  or  in  the  amour 
of  an  ancient  Roman  was  fatal  alike  to  artistic  merit  and  eikonic 
truth;  and  when,  as  was  often  -the  case,  the  periwig  of  the 
Geacgiaa  period  was  added  to  the  costume  of  a.  Soman  general 
th*  effect  is  supremely  ludicrous.  Nollekeu  (1^7-1833),  a 
pupil  of  Scheemakeis,  though  one  of  the  most  popular  sculptors 
of  the  i8th  century,  was  a  man  of  very  little  real  ability.  John 
Bacon  (1740-1799)  was  in  some  respects  an  abler  sculptor. 
John  FUxman  (i  755-1826)  was  in  England  the  diief  initiator 
of  the  classical  revivaL  For  many  years  he  worked  for  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  potter,  and  designed  for  him  an  immense  number 
of  vases  covered  with  delicate  cameo-like  reliefs.  Maoy  of 
these,  taken  froni  antique  gems  and  sculpture,  are  of  great 
beauty,  though  hardly  suited  to  the  special  necessities  of  ficiiile 
ware.  Flaxman's  large  pieces  of  sculpture  are  of  less  merit, 
but  some  of  his  marble  reliefs  are  designed  with  much  spirit  and 
claaie  purity.  He  modelled  busts  as  well  as  small  portrait 
meAtHfons  for  production  in  Wedgwood's  pottery.  His  illustra- 
(lons  In  outhne  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Dante, 
based  on  drawings  on  Greek  vases,  have  been  greatly  admired, 
but  they  are  unfortunately  much  injured  by  the  use  of  a  thicker 
outline  on  one  side  of  the  figures — an  unsucocssful  attempt  10 

?ive  a  suggestion  of  shadow.    Flaxman's  best  pupil  was  BaUy 
178S-1867),  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  nude  marble  ficure  of  Eve. 
On  the  whole  the  i7tb.and  18th  centuries  in  Germany. -**  in 
Ffigtanrf,  were  periods  of  great  decadence  in  the  plastic  art; 

little  of  merit  was  produced,  eic^  some  portrait 

figures.  Among  the  rare  exceptions  mentioa  must 
be  mads  of  Andreas  SchlUter,  of  Hamburg  (<•  ibbt- 
1714),  who  produced  many  decorative  bronie  reliefs 
f or  tlM  nyal  castle  in  Berlin,  and  the  famous  colossal  tqucstrian 
^tue  of  the  Great  Elector  00  the  bridge  in  Bedin.  Aixtther 
artist  who  approached  greatness  in  a  period  of  utter  degradation 
was  Rafael  Donner,  whose  principal  work  Is  the  large  fouatain 
with  load  figures  of  Providence  and  the  four  riven  of  Austria 
(lite  Eona,  Ybbs,  Trauo  and  March),  in  Vienna,  a  very  remarkable 

'  >  The  VilHtf*  msnumem  Is  evldenttv  the  work  of  tito  aCulptbra 
workiiw  iA  very  opposite  styles.  These  monuments,  however,  an 
not  included  in  the  list  of  nit  works  drawn  up  by  Slonc  himieil 
and  printed  in  Walpolc'*  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  i,  339-245.  This 
Stul[Mor's  receipts,  recorded  by  his  kinsman,  Charles  Stoakcs, 
aiAouiiMd  to  £10,889 — an  enormous  sum  for  an  English-  sculptor 
■ad  "  tomb-nuKr  "  of  ttaoae  days. 


example  of  baroque  (colptaie  which  t»  this  dny  Js  kaown  as  the 
Donncr  fountain.  In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  (xntury  there 
was  a  strong  revival  in  sculpture,  especially  in  the  classic  style; 
and  since  then  Germany  has  produced  an  immcBse  quantity 
of  large  and  pretentious  scidpiure,'  mostly  dull  in  de^gn  and 
second-rate  is  execution.  Gottfried  Schadanr  of  Berlin  (1764- 
1850)  finished  a  number  of  portrait  figures,  not  in  the  cuatomary 
antique  guise,  b\it.  in  the  costume  of  the  period.  Some  of  h^ 
worlu  are  ably  modelled.  He  Has  foUowxd  by  Christian  Rauch 
(1777-1857),  whose  works  arc,  however,  mostly  weak. and  senti- 
mental in  style,  as,  (or  example,  his  recaimbent  ststtw  of  Queen 
Louisa  at  Charlotlenburg  (1815),  and  his  statues  of  geoetab 
BUlow  and  Schamhorst  at  Berlin.  Rauch  became  the  leader 
of  an,  important  school  in  Berlin,  but  will  be  most  honourably 
remembered  by  his  splendid  monument  d  Frederick  the  Cceat, 
in  Berlin— an  elaborate  work,  modem  in  feeling  and  of  (teu 
technical  accompUshment.  Friedrich  Drake  was  the  ablest 
of  liauch's  pupils,  but  he  lived  at  a  very  unhappy  period  for  the 
sculptor's  art.  His  chief  work  is  pethapa  the  colossal  bronaa 
equestrian  statueof  King  William  of  fntssiaat  Cologne.  Alben 
WolS  was  a  sculptor  of  more  ability;  he  executed  the  equcatiiaa 
poruait  of  Kiqg  Ernest  Augustus  at  Haiwver,  and  a  "  Homeman 
attack^  by  a  Lion  "  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Augustus  Kiaa 
(i8o>-i865)prDduced  the  companion  group  to  this,  the  celebrated 
AmoAon  and  Panther  In  broose,  as  well  as  the  fine  group  of  St 
George  and  the  Dragon  in  a  courtyard  of  the  royal  pUaoe  at 
Berlia.  The  St  George  and  his  horse  are  of  bronze;  the  dragon 
is  formed  of  gik  plates  of  hamxoered  iraa.  Kiss  worked  onljr 
in  metaL  The  bad  taste  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
is  straagly  shown  by  many  of  the  works  of  Theodore  Kahd^, 
whose  "  Bacchanal  sprawling  on  a  Panther's  Back  "  Is  a  marvel 
of  awkwardness  of  pose  and  absence  of  ai^  feeling  for  beauty. 
Ernst  Rietschel  (1604-1861)  was  perhaps  the  beat  Germair 
sculptor  of  this  perjod,  and  pioduoed  work  superior  to  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  such  a&  Haagen,  Wichnunn,  Fischer  and 
Hiedel.  Ricttchel'acaieet  Was  marked  by  steady  pragnvfron 
a  meaoingless  classlriim  to  setioas  realism,  it  was  hia  task  to 
erect  manumtnts  in  memory  of  soma  of  the  greatest  inteUectuat 
heroes  af  Cerifany,  such  as  his  LcMiag  montimeat  ia-  Bsann- 
schwdg,  the  momnneat  to  Gocdw  and  Schiller  in  Weimar, 
and  that  to  Martin  Luther  at  Wcnos.  Soma  revival  of  a  better 
style  is  shown  in  certain  sctUpture,  espec&Uy  reliaA,  byHBad, 
whose  chief  -works  are  at  Dresden.  Schwanthaler  (i8ot->848), 
who  was  latgaly  patronised  by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  studied 
at  Rone  and  waa  at  first  a  feeble  imitator  d  antique  dassic 
ait,  bat  later  in  life  he  developed  a  moreromaatic  and  pseulo- 
me^evtJ  style.  By  him  are  a  large  number  of  reliefs  and  stataes 
in  tJie  ClyiHothck  at  Munich  am]  in  the  Walhalla,  also  tha 
colossal  but  fceUe  bmnie  staltl««f  Bavaria,  in  point  of  aiie  one 
of  the  most  amUtkns  works  of  modera  times.*  Johannes 
Schilling  (b.  1816)  is  theanthor  of  the  colossal  national  noniuneat 
on  the  Niederwald  near  Riidesheim,  and  Ernst  Bandd  of  the 
imposing  monument  of  Hermann  Arminius  in  the  Teutoburg 
Forest  near  Dermoid. 

It  was  Reinhdd  Begas  (b.  t85i)  who  definitely  broke  away 
from  the  all-pervading  classicist  tradition.  Hit  art  has  more 
in  coBmoo  with  that  of  the  Rococo  period  than  with  that  of 
Canova  and  his  followers.  Not  only  did  be  excel  in  the  latdering 
of  textures,  and  in  giving  life  and  animation  to  his  figures,  but 
his  earlier  work  was  marked  by  mKOnveationallty  and  great 
boldness  of  dispositioo.  Unfortunately  his  rapid  success,  and 
the  officii  favour  that  was  shown  to  him,  led  him  subaequently 
tO' hasty  and  what  might  almott  be  described  as  factoey-lifce 
production.  His  work  became  pretentious,  and  though  some 
of  the  nUefs  and  ringle  -fi^Kies  on  hit  monnmentt  tt«  remarkable 
forhis  keen  gift  of  obaervatioh,  the  whole  effect  is  frequently 
spoil!  by  the  nnnecesssry  iatroduction  of  dlsttnbing  decotattwr 
features,  ilUlispdsed  and  dngulkriy  Ucking  in  sculptural  Agnity. 
The  monnmaot  of  the  emperor  William  I.  with  the  two  beautiful 

*  In  size,  but  not  in  merit,  this  enormous  statue  was  surpassed 
by  the  figure  of  Liberty  made  in  Paris  by  Bartholdi  tnd  erected 
■>  a  bauws  in  the  barfaour  of  New  York  city. 
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rdkb  of  Peace  and  War,  aiKl  (he  NcpCnoe  fountain,  both  in 
froDt  of  tlK  imperial  palace,  and  the  Schiller  monument  before 
the  royal  theatre,  all  in  Berlin,  are  perhaps  his  most  successful 
works.  The  Bismarck  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  suSen 
irom  the  excessive  use  of  allegorical  motifs  and  from  other 
cnonof  taste. 

Of  Begis's  many  pupils,  who  partidpaled  in  the  execution 
of  the  numerous  statues  that  flank  the  Siegesallee  in  the  Berlin 
lliieigarun,  the  moM  distinguished  is  Joseph  Uphues  <b.  1850), 
who  is  the  creator  of  the  hMtke  monument  in  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  SiegeuUee,  a  replica  of  which 
is  to  he  found  in  Washington.  Adolf  Brfitt  (b.  i8ss)  and  Gustav 
Ebedein  should  be  mentioned  among  the  most  tuccoaful  Berlin 
sculptois;  Robert  Dictx,  as  the  founder  of  an  important  school 
hi  Dresden;  and  Wilheln  Ruemann  (d.  1906}  and  Rudolf 
Maison  among  the  modem  sctilpton  of  Munich. 

The  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  were  marked  by  an 
eoonnous  advance,  not  only  in  public  appreciation  of  sculpture 
but  in  productive  activity.  The  younger  generation  of  Berlin 
sculptors  includes  such  distinguished  artists  as  Fritz  KUmsch, 
who  is  best  known  by  "  The  Triuniph  of  Woman  "  and  '*  The 
Kiss  ";  Hugo  Lederer,  the  designer  of  the  Bismarck  monument 
in  Hamburg;  August  Gaul,  who  excelled  in  statuettes  of  animals; 
Max  Xruse,  a  woodcarver  of  great  ability;  and  Louis  TouaiUon, 
who  spent  liis  early  years  in  Rome,  and  became  famous  for  the 
excellent  anatomy  and  action  of  his  equine  studies.  Karl 
Seffner,  of  Leipzig;  August  Hudler,  of  Dresden;  Geoig  Weba, 
Fritz  Christ,  Erwin  Kurz,  Hermann  Hahn,  Theodor  von  Gosen 
and  Hugo  Kkufmann,  all  of  Munich,  should  also  here  be  men- 
tioned. Adolf  Hildebrand  (b.  1847)  is  best  known  by  his  Wittels- 
bnch  fountain  in  Munich  and  his  R[einhard  fountain  in  Sirassburg. 
He  has  also  executed  some  excellent  medals  and  plaqueites.. 
Frans  Stuck,  who  )us  nnlced  among  the  leading  paintera  of 
modem  Germany,  has  also  produced  some  powerful  pieces  of 
sculpture,  such  as  the  Beethoven,  and  the  "  Athlete  holding 
a  heavy  Ball."  Max  lUinger  (b.  1857),  famous  as  painter 
and  etcher,  revived  polychromatic  sculpture  in  Germany.  Hia 
Beethoven  rrumnment,  at  the  Leipsig  Museum,  is  the  best  known: 
example  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  The  gnat  composer  is 
conceived  as  Jupiter  enthroned,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet.  The 
work  caused  an  enormous  sensation  on  its  first  appearance  before 
the  public  and  became  a  veritable  apple  of  discord  around  which 
a  wordy  war  was  waged  by  the  different  factions.  The  Leipzig 
Museum  also  owns  his  Cassandra  and  a  rough-hewn  portrait 
bust  of  Liszt.  One  of  his  most  slrildng  works  is  the  Nietzsche 
bust  at  Weimar.  At  the  Albertinnm,  in  Dresden,  is  an  important 
bte  work  of  his,  a  marble  group  of  three  beautifully  modelled 
He-tlxe  figures,  "  The  Drama."       O-H-M.;  M.H.S.;  P.G.lv.) 

Daring  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  prevalence  of  a 
cold,  Uidea*  psetido<lassie  style  was  fatal  to  individual  talent, 
and  robbed  the  sculpture  of  England  of  all  real  vigour 
and  spirit.  F^ncis  Chantrey  (i78j-t84i)  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  sculpture,  especially  lepulchrtd 
monumenta,  which  were  much  admired  in  spite  of 
their  limited  merits.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Henry  Weekcs, 
who  excelled  in  busts  of  men,  worked  in  some  cases  in  conjunction 
with  Chantrey,  who  was  distinguished  by  considerable  technical 
ikilL  John  Gibson  (1790-1866)  was  perhaps  after  Ftaxman 
the  most  ncccssfal  of  the  English  classic  school,  and  produced 
some  works  of  real  merit.  He  strove  eagerly  to  revive  the 
polychiomatic  decoration  of  sculpture  in  imitation  of  -the 
cwntaifilw  of  classical  times.  Hi*  "  Venus  Victrix,"  shown  at 
the  exhibition  in  London  of  i8ii  (a  work  of  about  six  years 
earlier),  was  the  first  of  his  coloured  statues  which  attracted 
ouch  attention.  The  prejudice,  however,  in  favour  of  white 
Barbie  was  too  strong,  and  both  the  popular  verdict  and  that 
«l  other  sculptors  were  strongly  adverse  to  the  "  tinted  Venus." 
The  fact  is  that  Gibson's  colouring  was  timidly  applied: 
it  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems,  and  thus 
his  aculplufe  lost  the  apedal  qualltict  of  a  pure  marble  suriace, 
without  gahdng  the  richly  decorative  effect  of  the  polychromy 
either  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  medieval  period.  The  other  chief 


ibilptott  of  tkt  atiae  Ihhrtitffc  period  wen  Beats,  the 
dder  Wcstmacott  (who  modelled  the  Achillea  in  Hyda  FMrk), 
R.Wyatt(whaiOasi  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington,  removed 
from  London  to  AMershot),  Macdowell,  CampbeU,  CaMer 
Marshall,  and  BelL  Sanrad  Joseph  (d.  1850),  working  in  a 
naturalistic  spirit,  produced  some  excellent  work,  notably 
On  S840)  tbe  remukabl*  statue  ti  Samuel  Wilberforte  now  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  brilliant  exception  of  its  period  is  the 
WeUiogton  monument  in  St  Paufs  cathedral,  probably  the 
finest  plastic  work  of  modem  times.  It  was  the  workof  AKicd 
Sccvent  (i8t7-t87s),  k  sculptor  of  the  highest  talent,  who  lived 
and  died  alaiost  unrecognized  by  the  Britidi  public  The  valu* 
df  Stevens's  work  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  feeblenest 
of  most  of  the  sodpture  of  his  oontcmporarica. 

During  tbe  last  quarter  of  tiw  centory  a  great  cfaanga  cam* 
Over  British  sculpture— a  change  to  revohrtlonSty  thkt  it  gav4 
a  new  direction  to.  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  artist,  and 
raised  tbe  British  sdnol  to  a  level  whdly  unexpected.  It  cannot 
bo  pretended  that  tbe  school  yet  equals  dlher  in  technical 
accomplishment,  in  richness  or  elasticity  of  imagination,  or  in 
creative  freedom,  the  schoob  of  Fixncfe  and  Belgium,  for  thcM 
have  been  built  up  upon  the  example  of  national  works  of  many 
generations  of  sculptors  iluring  several  centvrWs.  British 
sodplers,  whose  training  was  far  less  thorough  and  intelligent 
than  that  which  is  given  abroad,  found  themselves  practically 
without  a  past  of  their  own  to  inspite  them,  foe  there  edsted 
DO  truly  national  tradition;  with  them  it  was  a  caseof  begintdng 
at  the  beginning. 

The  awakening  came  from  without,  brought  to  England 
mainly  by  a  Frenchman— Jules  Dalou — as  well  as  by  Lord 
Lcighton,  Alfred  Gilbert  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  Onslo* 
Ford.  To  Carpeaux,  no  doubt — despised  of  tbe  classicists— 
the  new  inspiration  was  in  a  great  raeasure  due;  for  CarpeauXi 
who  infused  life  and  flesh  and  bkx>d  into  his  inarble  (too  much 
of  them,  as  has  been  here  shown,  to  please  the  lovers  of  purism), 
was  to  his  classic  predecessors  and  contemporaries  onich  what 
in  painting  Delacroix  was  to  David  and  the  cold  professors  of 
his  formal  school.  But  it  was  to  Jules  Dalou  that  was  chiefly 
due  the  remarkable  development  in  Great  Britain.  A  political 
refugee  at  the  lime  of  tbe  Commune,  its  received  a  cordial 
wdcontc  from  the  artists  of  England,  and  was  invited  to  assume 
the  mastership  of  the  modelling  classes  at  South  Kensbigton.' 
This  post  he  retained  for  some  years,  until  the  amnesty  fot 
political  olTcnders  erubled  him  to  return  to  his  native  land^ 
but  before  he  left  he  had  succeeded  in  maldng  it  clear  that 
severe  training  Is  an  essential  foundation  of  good  sculpture. 
This  hid  been  but  partly  understood— is  not  even  now  wholly 
realized;  yet  by  tbe  impression  he  made,  Dalou  improved  th* 
work  in  tbeschodsbeyondall recognition.  Thewholeconceptk>n 
of  sculpture  seemed  to  be  modified,  and  intelligent  entbuaiasra 
was  aroused  in  the  students.  When  be  departed,  be  left  in  his 
stead  Professor  Lantfri,  who  became  a  Oaturalizcd  Englisbman„ 
and  who  exercised  a  beiieficent  uifluence  over  tbe  students  equal 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Meaitwbile,  the  Lambeth  Art  Schoob 
— where  Mr  W.  S.  Frith,  a  pupil  of  M.  Dalou,  was  conducting 
his  modelling  dass  under  the  diroctotship  of  John  Sparkea 
(d.  igo7)'-were  being  maintained  with  great  success.  At  th* 
Royal  Academy,  where  In  1901  the  professorship  of  scolptofe 
was  revived  after  many  years,  the  inspiring  genius  of  AKred 
Gilbert  aroused  the  students  to  an  enthusiasm  curiously  contrast- 
ing with  the  oompantive  apathy,  which  passed  as  dignified 
restraint,  of  earlier  day*.  British  sculpture,  therefore,  when 
it  is  not  coloured  directly  from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  i* 
certainly  influenced  from  France.  But  it  is  remarkable  that.in 
spite  of  tids  turning  of  British  sculptors  to  romantic  realism 
aa  taught  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  fai  spite  of  the  f>^ 
that  the  spirit  of  colour  and  decoration  and  grtater-reaHsm  in 
modelling  had  been  brought  from  abroad,  tbe  actual  character 
of  British  sculpture,  even  in  iu  most  deootstive  forms.  Is  not 
in  the  main  other  than  British. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  shown  a  tendency  tow*r<b 
reviving  tbe  application  of  colour  in  sculpture  whidi  has  not 
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met  idth  unhrcMal  tpproval.  Althoagh  tfa^  polychromatic 
work  oi  ihe  Retuissuce,  for  ez&iTtpIe,  may  keep  its  place,  it  is 
facld  to  dub  with  the  idea,  of  iculptural  art;  for  though  there 
U  00  al^ttte  approach  to  imitation,  there  is  a  very  strong 
■uggeation  of  it.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  marbles  and  metals, 
or  other  materials,  such  as  has  been  increasingly  adopted,  docs 
not  offend  io  the  tame  measuret  as  the  result  is  purely  formal. 
Yet-,  in  the  final  result,  the  wori(  becomes  not  so  much  sculpture 
broadly  acen,  as  an  "object  of  art,"  amiably  imagined  and 
delicately  vnoiight. 

Indeed,  the  sculptor  hat  been  greatly  reinforced  by  the 
artificer  in  metal,  enamel,  and  the  like.  But  the  revival  of 
metal-work,  cut,  beaten,  and  t^visted,  however  £ne  in  itself, 
does  not  help  sculpture  forward  very  much.  It  may  even 
keep  it  )»ack;  for,  popxilar  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  really  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  from  for&i  to  design,  and  from  light  and 
shade,  with  planes,  to  ingenuity,  in  pleasing  lines — a  very 
beautiful  and  elevated  art,  but  not  sculpture.  As  an  adjunct, 
It  may  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  artist  who 
does  iK>t  mistake  the  mere  wriggles  and  doublings  which  are 
the  mark  of  the  more  extravagant  phase  of  the  so-called  "  New 
Art  "  for  hannoniotis  "  line."  But  it  must  always  suggest  the 
man  with  the  anvil,  shears,  and  pincers,  rather  than  the  man 
with  the  day  and  the  chiscL  It  is  mainly  to  Alfred  Gilbert  that 
is  due  the  delightful  revival  of  metal-work  in  its  finest  form 
wedded  to  sculpture,  with  the  introduction  of  marbles,  gems, 
l^id  so  forth,  fdicitous  and  elegant  in  invention  and  ornament, 
and  so  excellent  in  de^gn  and  t£stc  that  in  his  hands,  at  least, 
h  is  subservient  to  the  monimiental  character  of  his  sculpture. 

iThe  first  effectual  rebellion  against  the  Classic,  and  the  birth  of 
Individualism,  dates  back  to  Alfred  Stevens.  The  picturesque 
fancy  of  the  Frenchman  Roubiliac  (who  practised  for  many  years 
In  Englafld),  with  hb  theatrical  arrangement  and  skilful  technique, 
inherited  from  his  master  Couftou,  had  left  little  mark  on  the 
Englishmen  of  hu  day.  They  went  on,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
pseudo-clasdc  tradition,  which  FLixman  carried  to   the  highest 

Btint.  But  until  Stevens,  few  in  Tngland  thought  of  instilling  real 
e  and  blood  and  Englt^  thought  and  feeling  into  the  clay  and 
aurfole.  It  was  not  only  Ufe  that  Stevens  realized,  but  dignity, 
nobility  of  form,  and  movement,  previously  Unlcnown  in  English 
work.  Follower  though  be  was  (if  Michelangelo  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  he  was  entirely  persorial.  He  was  no  copyist,  although 
be  had  the  Italian  traditions  at  his  fingers'  ends,  anci  his  feeling  for 
architecture  helped  him  to  treat  sculpture  with  fine  decorative  effect. 
Yet  even  Stevens  and  his  brilUant  example  were  powerless  to  weaken 
the  passion  lor  the  Greek  and  Roman  tradition  that  had  engrossed 
English  sculptors — with  their  cold  imitations  and  Ufclcss  art, 
pursued  in  the  name  of  their  fetish,  "  the  Antique." 

UntU  towards  the  dose  of  the  igth  ccntur>'  this  pscudo-chssic 
art  was  blindly  pursued  by  a  non-Lntin  race,  and  a  public  favourite 
like  W.  Caldcr  Marshall  (1813-1894;  A.R.A,  1844;  R.A.,  1852) 
never  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  now  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  to  break  away  toward  onginality  of  thought. 

Thomas  Woolner  (1835-18931  A.R.A,  1871;  R.A..  1874),  who 
had  re^reaented  a  modem  herome  as  a  Roman  matron,  and  had 
shown  in  his  monument  to  Bishop  Jackson  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
an  archak  severity  and  dryness  aUojjcther  excessive,  sought  elevation 
of  conception  such  as  bronght  him  applause  for  his  "  Tennyson  "  in 
portraitufe  and  for  his  classkaUy-iobpircd  relief  *'  Vir^Iia  lamenting 
the  Banishment  of  Coritrfanus ''—probably  bis  most  admirable  and 
most  exquisitely  touchii^  work. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Carlo  Marodictti  (1809-1867;  A.R.A.,  1861; 
R.A.  1866),  an  Italian  of  French  tnrL-ntapc,  had  tried  to  intrwlucc 
a  more  modern  feeling,  and  his  "  Ridiard  Coeur  dc  Lion  "  at  West- 
mioster  evoked  great  enthusiasm.  It  ia  difficult,  now,  to  admire 
without  reserve  the  incongruity  of  the  I2th-centur>-  king,  mounted 
on  a  modern  thoroughbred,  and  mining  arm  and  weapon  with  an 

Sction  laclang  in  vigour.  The  intention  was  excellent  and  fruitful, 
Qtwithitanding,  and  the  statue  is  not  without  merit.  It  was  he 
who  cast  for  Landseer  the  lions  of  tb  c  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar 
Souare,  London. 

Later  on  Charles  Bell  Birch  (1832-1895;  A.R.A.,  1880),  with  his 
German  training.  Introduced  a  now  picturesque  element  in  his 
••Wood  Nymph?*  "  Retalsatioa,'*  "  Tlie  Last  Call,"  and  the  "  Me- 
morialto  Lieut.  Hamilton^  V.C.,  d>ing  before  Kabul  ";  but  neither 
the  vifour  nor  the  individaality  t»f  his  work  inllucnct?d  his  con- 
temporariea  to  any  extent,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  strong 
Teutonk  fcelinff  ft  displayed. 

Sir  Joseph  Rdgar  Boehm,  R.A.  (1834-1890^  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  was  more  successful,  and  his  inQuence,  helped  by  the  talont 
of  able  ttudio-assisUnts  (Professor  Lant^ri,  Alfred  Gilbert,  and 
others),  contributed  somewhat  to  thaw  the  chill  which  the  cold 
marble  stiu  seemed  to  shed  around.    There  was  not  much  inspiration 
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in  his  monument  of  "  General  Cordon  *'  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
his  "  Wellington  Memorial  "  is  cold  and  empty,  thoueh  correcl 
enough;  but  the  "  Herdsman  and  Bull,"  among  his  ideal  subjects, 
the  "  Carlyle  "  on  Chelsea  Embankment,  among  his  portrait-statues, 
had  the  right  feeling  in  them.    His  busts  were  usually  excellent 

J.  H.  Foley  (1818-1874;  A.R.A..  1849;  R.A..  1858),  who  at  first 
was  all  for  "  the  unities  "  and  a  "  pure  style,"  seemed  in  his  latcif 
years  to  throw  his  previous  convictions  to  the  winds,  when  he  pro- 
duced the  finely  spirited  eauestrian  statue  of  "  General  Sir  jame^ 
Outram,"  now  erected  in  India,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  the  Tate  Gallcrj-.  This  statue  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  art  world,  and  helped  to  remind  the  public  that  monuments 
need  not  be  staid  to  dulncss,  nor  stiff  and  dead  in  their  impertud^ 
ability. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Hugh  Armstead  (1828-1905;  A.R.A..  1875; 
R.A.,  1880),  who  had  begun  by  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  tnJ 
silvcrsniith,  fashioning  the  "  St  George's  Vase,"  "  The  Paclungton 
Shield,"  and  "  The  Outram  Shield,"  was  working  in  the  spirit  oTthet 
younger  school;  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  exhibitions  in 
1851.  He  was  carrying  out  commissions  of  considerable  magnitude 
— m  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  Abbey  itself,  for  which 
he  executed  the  marble  reredos  with  its  many  figures,  the  whole  of> 
the  external  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Colonial  Office  in  White- 
hall, as  well  as  the  eighty-four  life-sized  figures  on  two  sides  of  the 
podium  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  with  the  four  bronze  statues. 
*'  Chemistry,"  "  Astronomy,"  "  Medicine,'*  and  "  Rhetoric.'"' 
Portrait-figures  of  all  ages  are  here  classed  together,  and  the  work, 
is  a  better-sustained  piece  of  designing  and  carving  than  i»  commoety 
understood.  The  statue  set  up  at  Chatham  of  "  Lieutenant  Wag-" 
horn  "  is  a  good  example  of  Armsicad's  sculpture,  impressive  by  its 
breezy  strength  and  picturesqueness;  but  a  more  remarkable  work, 
tech nica  11  y^spca king,  is  the  memorial  to  a  son  of  Uie  carl  of  Wemyss,' 
"  David  and  the  Lion."  now  fijced  in  the  Guards'  Chapel.  It  is  in 
very  flat  relief;  Ninevite  in  character  of  treatment,  and  car^x-di 
wholly  by  the  artist  directly  from  the  living  model,  it  is,  in  point  oC 
technique,  one  of  his  best  productions.  His  marble  statuette  of' 
"  Remorse,"  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection,  is  a  remarkable 
txample  of  combined  intensity  of  expression  and  elevated  purity 
of  style.  The  work  of  Armstead  is  monumental  in  character — thci 
quality  which  has  Iwen  so  rare  amon^  British  sculptors,  yet  the  finest, 
quality  of  all ;  and  in  almost  everything  he  did  there  is  a  "  bigness  " 
of  style  which  assures  him  his  place  in  the  British  schooL 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  artists'  first  public 
appearance,  as  being  the  most  convenient  and  the  only  conststent. 
method  that  will  prevent  overlapping,  we  come  to  F.  J.  Williamson 
(b.  1833),  who  executed  many  works  for  Queen  Victoria;  John 
Hutchison,  R.S.A.  (b.  1856),  a  Scottish  sculptor  of  the  Classic 
school;  and  George  A.  Lawson,  H.R.S.A.  (1832-1904).  La«-5on 
was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Ritchie,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,, 
and  in  a  measure  of  Rome.  He  went  to  London  in  1667,  and  soon 
proved  himself  one  of  the  best  sculptors  Scotland  has  produced." 
'  In  the  Arena"  was  his  first  striking  group;  *'  Daphnis"  ia  an 
excellent  example  of  hia  Classic  life-size  work;  and  "  Motherless" 
one  of  his  greater  successes  in  a  mofc  modern  and  pictorial  spirit, 
a  group  full  of  pathetic  pathos  and  free  and  sympathetic  handling. 
"  Calllcles,"  "  1  he  Weary'  Danaid,"  "  Old  Marjorie."  and  the  statue 
of  "  Robert  Bums,'*  erected  at  Ayr,  are  all  in  their  u-ay  noticeaUc, 
Lawson's  work,  which  only  requires  a  little  more  animation  to  be 
fine,  has  the  quality  of  "  style,"  and  is  strong,  manly,  and  full  of 
distinction. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873)  had  exhibited  in  1866  a  "S»g 
at  Bay,"  but  his  four  colossal  lions  for  the  Nelson  monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  constitute  his  principal  plastic  works. 
They  engaged  him  from  1859  to  1867,  the  ytar  in  which  they  were 
set  up.  The  casting  of  them,  as  already  stated,  was  carried  out  by 
Baron  Marochetti.  Each  is  20  ft.  in  length  and  weighs  7  torn. 
They  have  great  nobility  and  dignity  of  pose,  and  although  they  are 
not  altogether  sculptural  in  treatment,  they  arc  finely  impressive 
with  a  good  sense  of  style. 

George  Simonds  (b.  1844)  is  a  product  of  the  foreign  Gcboola. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  monumental  works  and  not  a  tittle  decora- 
tive sculpture,  but  ho  is  best  recognized  by  ideal  subjects,  such  as 
"  Dionysus  astride  his  Leopard  "  (his  finest  work),  "  The  Goddess 
Gerd,"  "  The  Falconer  "  (in  the  Central  Park.  New  York),  "  Cupid 
and  Campaspe  ".  and  "  Anemone,  the  Wind  Flower."  H  is  treatment 
of  the  undraped  female  figure  is  refined  and  delicate,  and  there 
is  an  intellectual  reality  about  his  best  work,  as  well  as  imagination 
in  conception.  A.  Bruce-Joy  (b.  Dublin,  1842)  has  produced  ideal 
work  and  statues  of  public  men  for  public  spaces,  and  many  busts- 
Thomas  Brock  (b.  1847;  A.R.A.,  1883;  R.A.,  iSoi),  whose  wwk 
is  prodIg:ious  in  amount  as  well  as  solid  and  scholarly,  came  to  London ' 
from  Worcester  in  1866  and  fell  early  under  the  influence  of  the 
sculptor  Foley,  who  was  soon  to  rebel  against  the  formalism  that 
prevailed.  When  his  chief  died,  in  1874,  Brock  ^-as  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  great  unfinished  works  in  the  studio — the  O'ConneH 
Monument"  tn  Dublin,  the  "Lord  Canning"  in  Calcutta,  and 
several  others.  But  he  felt  the  foreign  current;  and  e\Tn  nvhen  his 
style  was  formed,  his  career  being  already  assured,  he  was  perceptive 
enough  to  modify  it.  and,  so  developed,  he  left  his  master  ver>'  far 
bt^ind. .  The  ideal  work  that  marked  this  tranution  was  "  Tb« 
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Moment  «f  Peril*"  a  fine,  schdarly  work  representing  a  mounted 
Red  Indian  repelling  the  attack  o(  a  great  serpent  whicn  has  thrown 
Us  horse  to  earth.  How  greatly  he  improved  in  technical  quality 
and  in  refinement  o(  taste  is  to  be  seen  in  the  life-fti^ed  marble  statue 
called  "  The  Genius  of  Poetry  *' — graceful  where  the  "  Moment  o[ 
Peril  *'  was  violent  k  action,  reposeful  and  bannonbus  where  tl^ 
was  vigorous,  and  sculpturesque  where  that  was  anecdotal.  A 
b^her  intellectual  point  was  reached  in  "  Song  "  and  in  the  "  Eve/* 
dow  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  A  umilar  advance  is  to  be 
obaerved  in  Brock's  portraiture.  The  stntucs  of  "  Robert  RaHcea  " 
(m  the  Thames  Embankment)  and  "  Sir  Richard  Temple "  (in 
Bombay  Town  Hall),  for  example,  are  finely  treated,  unconventional 
%uTcs;  but  "  The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Philpott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,"  in  which  the  inherent  difEcult^  of  a  seated  figure  is 
happily  surmounted,  marks  the  progress.  The  skill  with  which  the 
anet  has  given  the  drapeiy,  especially  of  the  sleeves,  a  lightness 
not  ocMnmonly  seen,  is  striking.  There  are  no  black  holes  of  shadow: 
the  depressions  are  shallow  and  of  the  right  shape  to  hold  light  even 
while  securing  shadow;  yet  weakness  u  avoided  and  crispness  is 
ccured  by  tS^  shaxpening  of  the  edge  of  the  Colds — the  principle 
which  ia  established!^  in  tag  Pbeidian  group  of  ''  The  Fates,"  lor 
example,  among  the  Elnn  Marbles.  Other  works  of  importance  ia 
the  sapn  class  are  the  emgy  of  "  Dr  Benson,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bdry,"  and  the  admiraUe  statue  of  "Sir  Richard  Owen"  ia  the 
Natural  Histoiy  Museum,^  South  Kenungton,  and  especially  the 
*'  Thomas  Gainsfaoroagh  "  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  are  all  of  a  high  order 
vhccher  as  to  character  or  handling.  With  these  may  be  grouped 
the  statue  of  "Sir  Henry  Irving,"  the  tribute  of  British  actors  to 
the  meoMry  of  the  great  dramatics rtist  (iQifi^i  and  the  seated  marble 
BtaUie  01  Lord  Russdl  (i^o^).  The  bust  01  Queen  Victoria  is  one 
o(  tne  noblest  and  most  dignified  works  of  its  class  executed  in  Eng- 
Ifnd;  lull  of  Undemess  and  of  character,  lovingly  rendered;  and 
with  a  deiicate  feeling  for  form,  rightly  realized.  This  head  heralded 
the  noble  work  by  which  the  memory  of  Lord  Leighton  is  to  be  kept 
green  in  the  aUle  of  St  Paul's  catKcdral.  In  proportion  and  in 
nanoony  of  design  and  of  line,  alike  in  conception  and  in  reticence, 
it  Is  the .  sculptural  expression  of  a  well-oracred  mind  and  tasto. 
The  e£Gtgy  shows  fjeighton  asleep,  white  figures  penonifying  his  arts, 


painting  and  sculpture,  guard  nis  sarcophagus  at  head  and  foot. 
There  is  a  note  of  triumph  in  the  great  design  for  the  "  Queen 
Vlooria  Memorial^"  which  provides  London  with  its  most  elaborate 


soJptural  effoit,  nslng  70  ft.  higk  on  a  plateau  200  ft.  across,  with 
Mmeroua  emblematical  figures  of  great  hxc  and  impoeinK  arrange- 
Qlent.  It  is  based  on  an  elevated  style,  diiuiifiedt  renoed  and 
monamcncal;  for  Brock  ia  a  sculptor  in  the  full  sense  td  the  term, 
and  his  Ibies  are  always  good. 

D.W.  Stevenson.  K.S.A.  (1842-1904),  in  his  general  work  showed 
but  little  sympathy  with  modern  developmeius.  The  "  Bronze 
Lectern  "  (in  Sc  Cuthbert's  Churdi,  Edinburgh)  is  perhaps  the  mo6t 
dccontivelv  effective;  but  Ms  moft  ambitious  work,  called  "  The 
Pompeian  Mother,"  is  a  modem  adaptation  of  the  "  Niobe  and  her 
Dausbter  "  by  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Scopas  in  the  Ufl&zi 
CaUery. 

AltMHigb  Horace  Montford.  modelUng  master  at  the  Royal 
Academy*  passed  much  time  in  tfhe  studio  of  Matthew  Noble  (18  iS- 
1876),  he  did  not  thereby  kise  his  sculptural  taste.  Not  that  he 
dSMplayed  it  much  in  the  share  he  had,  as  assistant  to  C.  B.  Birch, 
A.RJV.,  in  the  modelUng  of  the  notorious  "  City  Griffin  "  at  Temple 
Bar — a  weird  but  spinted  beast,  the  d<^ign  (or  which  had  been 
supplied  by  the  city  architect,  Sir  Horace  Jones.  "  A  Hymn  to 
Demeter,"  a  life-size  staaue  full  of  movement,  and  the  statue  01 
"  Psyche  and  the  Casket  of  Venus,"  may  be  named  as  typical  «f 
the  style  of  Montford.  whose  work  is  usually  broad  and  sculpturesque, 
distinguished  by  firmness  and  grace. 

Sir  Charles  a.  Lawes-Wittewronge  (b.  1843)  has  produced  three 
bi^  works  which  have  attracted  attention:  an  elaborate  and 
spirited  equestrian  group  of  a  female  Mazcppa — "  They  Bound  roe 
on  "  (i8«8);  "The  United  Sutes  of  America"  (1890),  decorative 
and  not  without  ekvance.  and  "  The  Death  of  Dirce. '  The  last- 
named,  of  heroic  stMr,  in  variously  coloured  bronze,  was  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1908,  and  agaiir,  in  coloured  marbles  (yet 
not  truly  polyehrofflatic  in  character)  m  cokMsal  size,  at  the  Franco- 
British  &thiDition  (190ft).  The  complexity  of  the  design,  the  skilful 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  elaborate  group,  the  vigour  of 
the  flrodolling,  and  the  impresuveness  with  whidi  the  work  imposes 
ilaelf  upon  the  specutor,  combine  to  fender  this  perhaps  the  most 
important  sculptured  groap  of  its  kind  exhibited  ia  England. 
Sir  Clwrles's  work  is  always  strong  and  robustt  though  occasionally 
omewhttt  tacking  in  repooe.  . 

W.  Hamo  Thoraycroft  (b.  185a;  A.R.A..  l8St;  R.A.,  1888) 
became  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the  British  school.  His  tendency 
towards  the  Greek  has  been  a  wholesome  reminder  of  the  danger  of 
tkr  oveT'Cnthuslasm  for  naturalism,  and  yet  was  never  forced  to 
aonventionaKam.  Alike  in  ideal  work,  in  monumental  sculpture 
and  in  portniture,  bis  art  is  marked  by  refined  taste  and  scholarship 
and  a  noUe  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  strong,  yet  without  undue  display 
of  power.  In  him  we  have  to  appreciate  an  unafTected  sympathy 
nth  grandeur  and  style,  and  in  all,  a  big,  broad  rendering  of  the 
bnnuui.fonn.  with  something  of  the  movement  of  the  Greek  sculptors 
Md  aoc  a  Uttle  d  ih^ir  repose,  yet  iadivktual  and  unmistakal^ 


bekmguig  to  the  British  order  dS  mind.  In  his  largest  monuaaental 
group,  however,  the  "  National  Memorial  to  W.  £.  Qadstone," 
erected  in  the  Strand,  London,  there  is  little  trace  of  the  classic. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  bronze  statue  of  Bishop  Creighton  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  there  is  a  modern  fediu  entirdy  responsive  to  the  feeling 
of  the  people.  Mr  Thomycroft^  seated  marble  statue  of  Lord 
Tennyson  (1909)  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  one  of  his  finot 
portrait  figures,  full  of  dignity  azKl  excellent  u  Ukeneas— a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  poet. 

T.  Havard  Thomas  began  in  i8n  to  exhibit  portrait  sculptun^ 
and  soon  turned  his  attention  to  ideal  work,  but  lie  did  not  auract 
widespread  attention  until  .1886,  when  he  produced  '*  The  SlavB 
Girl.'  This  marble  nude  waa  a  cur&nia  contrast  to  most  Slave 
Girls  by  other  sculptors— that  by  Hiram  Powere,  for  example. 
Somewhat  stunted  in  form,  she  is  nevertheless  full  of  very,  human 
gracf  and  welt-felt  realism,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  artist's 
carving.  Mr  Thomas,  indeed,  il  one  of  the  few  to  carve  fats  own 
marblei,  often  without  taking  the  intermediate  step  of  making  a  clay 
model.  This  of  course  cannot  be  the  case  with  hu  large  sculpture, 
such  as  his^reat  statue  of "  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  £.  Forster  '^t  Bradford, 
and  his  "  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,"  and  "  Edmund  Burke,  M.P*,"  botb 
at  Bristol:  but  the  beautiful  small  heads  of  pemsants  and  childrao— 
such  as  the  Donatellesque  "  Peplnella  " — of  Capri,  where  he  Uycd 
for  years  from  1S89  onwards,  are  mostly  carved  direct  from  tif<f. 
The  beauty  of  his  chisd  work  can  be  seen  to  perfection  In  the 
exquisite  bust  of  Mrs  Wertheimer  in  the  Tate  Gallery;  the  inaible 
seems  to  turn  to  flesh  under  his  chisel  and  to  palpttete  with  life: 
it  is.  |>erhap6,  too  much  like  flesh.  This  is  very  far  from  the 
"  Classic"  vnth  over-attention  to  which  Mr  Thomas  has  curiouslr 
and  quite  inaocuratel]f  been  reproached.  It  is  true  that  his  mucn 
discussed  statue  "  Lycidas  "  appears  to^be  a  distant  echo  o{  Myron; 
it  is  in  truth  archaistic,  but  with  an  aim  altogether  diffenent  froiik 
that  of  the  Greek.  It  is  Qassic  in  a  sense,  full  of  life  and  wonderfully 
modelled,  but  the  attainment  of  perfection  of  human  beauty  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  sculptor,  and  yet  it  appears  to  the  uor 
observing  as  but  a  rijacimenta.  There  is  a  vivid  sense  of  atvle  in 
Mr  Thomas's  work,  and  sometimes  a  search  for  beauty  in  subjecta 
which  to  the  common  eye  may  suggest  the  ugly.  But  Mr  Thomas 
must  be  recognized  as  an  artist  oTgreat  power  and  originality  and 
to  the  \iii>i  Uogr'.c  con^icntious«  Sculptural  subtleties  he  loves, 
and  he  works  in  a  low  key,  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and  severe  though 
he  is,  he  is  a  poet  in  scniiment  with  extreme  refinement  of  taste. 
His  rclu.-rs  are  fine  in  rhythm,  and  by  their  accentuated- definition* 
allied  with  delicacy,  extremely  telling. 

From  the  year  1875  Edwin  Ro^oe  Mullins  (d.1905)  produced 
namcrous  busts  and  statues,  and  his  work  was  m  tne  main  ideal 
and  decorative.  His  bc5t  figure  is  fnobably  that  of  "  Cain — My 
Punishment  is  Greater  than  I  can  Bear,"  executed  in  1896;  his  latest 
work,  "  The  Sisters  "  (190O,  shows  conuderable  grace.  Mullins' 
work  in  architectural  embctlishraent  was  good  in  style,  appropriate 
and  effect ivc. 

Joseph  Swynncrton  (d.  1910)  was  a  sculptor  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  Rome  and  worl«d  under  her  influence.  His  colossal 
fountain  of  flowers,  zephyrs  and  splashing^  nymphs  is.  on  the  contrary, 
rather  rococo  in  stvic,  with  charming  passages.  On  the  other  band, 
"  Love's  Chalice  is  Classic  in  feeling.  Generally  speaking, 
Swynncrton 's  work  has  an  appearance  <A  streagtb,  without  commoo* 
ness  or  lack  of  effect. 

E.  Onslow  Ford  (1852-1901;  A.R.A..  x888;  RA,  1895)  was  lost 
to  British  art  before  he  had  passed  middle  age.  His  seat^  statue  of 
"Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet  "  isa  wclI-conc«ved  pieceof  reaKsm,  with 
expression  subtly  marked,  and  verging  upon  the  theatrical— which 
is  precisely  what  an  actor's  character-portrut  should  be.  Compared 
with  this  work,  the  later  seated  sUtue,  that  of  "  Huxley."  keen  and 
refined ,  is  more  st  rictty  sculpturesque — for  in  it  there  is  no  "  subject,** 
and  there  are  no  ornamenU  to  divert  the  attention  and  suggest  a 
false  appearance  of  decoration.  The  statue  of  "  Gordon  "  mounted 
on  a  camels-reminding  us  too  vividly  of  the  "  Arab  Chief  "  by 
Barye — is  more  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  the  elaborateness  of 
the  ornamental  details,  which  almost  reach  the  boundary  of  what  is 
allowable  in  sculpture.  It  is  erected  at  Chatham,  and  a  replka  has 
been  set  up  (1902)  in  Khartum.  A  finer  memorial  is  that  to  the 
honour  of  Sh^ley."  It  is,  however,  better  in  its  parts  than  to  its 
entirety,  because  the  decorative  scheme  injures,  rather  than  helps, 
the  sculptural  dignity  of  the  drowned  poet's  exquisitely -rendered 
Agure.  Of  Onslow  Ford's  other  memorials,  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
at  Manchester  is  perhaps  the  most  discussed  and  the  least  to  be 
admired,  for  although  the  conception  is  dignified  and  characteristic. 
It  does  not  rank  by  any  means  with  the  best  of  which  the  artist  was 
capable.  As  a  truthful  portraitist  Onsbw  Ford  had  tew  rivals. 
The  sitter  is  before  the  spectator,  without  undue  flatterv,  yet  without 
ever  showing  the  commoner  side  of  the  modeL  Flesh,  bone,  hair, 
clothing,  are  all  in  their  true  relation,  and  the  whole  is  admirably 
realiicd.  Idealism,  or  at  least  poetic  realism,  Onslow  Ford  cultiwtcd 
in  a  series  of  small  works.  Of  his  last  figure,  "  Gk}ry  to  the  Dead," 
it  may  be  said  that,  although  statuesque,  it  carries  realism  rather 
far  in  treatment.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  funerary  art,  so  to 
call  it,  the  nude  was  never  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks  in  such  a 
rclation;  but  Onslow  Ford  felt  that  he  was  working,  not  for  aodenC 
Giceks,  but  for  modern  Engltshinen,  and  that  sentiment,  and  not 
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WfdmMOry,  must  In  such  natters  be  the  nitde.  There  are,  bevdes. 
the**  Mtnowe  Memorial,"  let  up  in  Canterbury — graceful  and  re6ned, 
but  father  trifling  in  mannerr-and  the  "  Jowett  Memorial,"  a  wall 
de^mtioa.  In  toe  Kyle  o(  the  Italian  Renaisnoce.  The  work  cf 
Ofulow  Ford  always  charms,  for  be  had  a  stronE  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  «  true  feeling  for  beauty,  but  with  insufl&dent  power. 
But  for  his  delight  in  decorative  detail*  be  would  have  been  greater 
than  he  was;  for  over-enrichrobat  is  in  ioevitable  oppositton  to  the 
greater  qualities  of  the  monumental  and  the  dignified  in  glyptic  art, 
and  abundance  oC  small  detaBs  involves  poorness  of  diect.  But 
against  Ford's  taste,  especially  i^auist  nis  adroirabte  dexterity. 
Ihtle  can  be  said.  The  high  degree  of  refinement*  the  charm  d 
tnodelHng.  grace  of  line  and  composition,  sweetness  of  feetiiig,  which 
are  the  note  of  his  work,  are  in  a  great  measure  a  set-on  against 
occasional  weakness  of  desgn  and  character,  and  lack  of  monu- 
mental effect* 

Hi  R.  Hope  Pinker  b  piinarQy  a  portrait-fCttlptor.  Of  all  his 
works  the  seated  sutue  of  **  Dr  Martincau  *'  is  perhaps  the  best,  for 
ioterest,  refinement,  and  for  terhnifal  qnaHties.  His  reliefs  are  as 
numerous  as  bb  statue*,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  the  **  Henry 
Fawcett "  In  the  Market  Place  of  SaUsbury,  but  his  most  important 
York  i*  the  colossal  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  executed  for  the 
fovemment  at  British  Guiana. 

The  moat  remarkable  work  executed  by  any*Britlflh  amatenr- 
acplptor  is  the  **  Shakespeare  Memorial,"  presented  to  the  nation  by 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Cower,  and  set  op  by  him  outnde  the 
Shakespeare  Theatre  at  Stratfoitl<ott-AvDn  (1888).  This  monument, 
carried  out  in  Paris,  represents  tbe  poet  on  the  summit,  attended 
below  by  the  four  great  charactera— "  Hamlet,"  "  Henry  V.," 
**  Lady  Macbeth  "  and  "  Falstaff.**  deiigned  with  singular  ability 
and  a  happy  display  of  symbt^  inventiveness.  Lord  Ronald  also 
modelled  statues  oC  Maiw  Antoinette,"  "  The  Dying  Guardsman," 
and  other  works  which  have  secured  wide  attention. 

In  1877  there  burst  upon  the  worU  a  new'  sculptor.  In  the  petwMt 
of  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Lelghton  (183CH1806;  A.R.A.. 
1664;  R.A..  1868),  who,  in  the  following  year,  was  to  be  tne  pre»dent 
of  the  Royal  Academv.  His  first  work  waa  **  An  Athlete  Struggling 
with  the  Python."  Ko  |riece  of  sculpture  of  modem  times  made  a 
greater  stir  on  its  appearance;  for  here  waa  a  work,  by  a  painter,  a 
work,  it  was  declared,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ancients. 
fine  in  style,  noble  in  type  and  in  form,  learned  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  figure  it  displayed,  original  and  strong  in  pose,  in  action  and 
movement;  scholany  in  execution  and  instinct,  with  the  manner  of 
the  painter  himself.  The  group  was  hailed  as  a  mastenriece  by  one 
who  was  thought  to  be  nc«  yet  even  a  student  In  sculpture,  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  most  exacting  critics  to  be  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  examples  of  all  but  the  finest  periods.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  tack- 
iflg  in  expression — in  that  kind  of  humanity  which  every  really  great 
masterpiece  of  art  should  exhibit;  and  connoisseurs  appUuocd  the 
tcdmique,  the  surfece  quaKties  and  the  like,  when  tliey  shouM  have 
been  caught  by  the  sentiment.  But  as  Lcighton  was  seeking  only  the 
beauty  aind  expression  of  form,  to  the  neglect  of  sentiment,  he  was 
well  content  irith  the  reception  and  wond-widc  recognition  of  his 
work.  One  day  the  model  for  the  '*  Athlete."  tired  out.  rose  and 
stretched  himself,  and  the  sculptor  was  so  enraptured  bythe  pose 
tKat  he  forthwith  began  the  model  for  the  "  Sluggard."  This  work 
Is  in  its  way  of  still  higher  accomplishment  than  the  "Athlete." 
It  is  just  as  Greek  as  the  other  in  its  devotion  to  form  and  its  worship 
of  the  beauty  of  the  human  frame.  But  it  is  a  ctmdition,  a  sensation, 
an  idea,  rather  than  an  action,  that  is  here  recorded;  and  so  it  is 
the  higher  conception.  And  it  has  some  of  the  mystery  which  is 
distinctive  of  the  finest  att  of  ancient  times,  in  which  modem  sculp* 
ture  b  almost  entirely  deficient.  Yet  while  the  "  Athlete  "  may  be 
compared*  in  Idea,  with  the  relatively  tlebased  "  Laocoon,"  which  it 
seems  in  some  degree  to  follow  if  not  to  challenge,  the  "  Sluggard  " 
belongs  to  a  more  elevated  cxpresson  of  a  distinctly  pa^an  art,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  a  better  period.  Great  as  was  the  srnsstion  made  by 
these  works,  and  by  the  charming  tittle  statue  of  ^  Needless  Alarms 
fcasl  by  the  "  lost-wax  "  process),  Leighton  seems  to  have  left  no 
direct  follower  or  imitator  amon^  the  youneer  men. 

T.  StirCng  Lee,  by  natural  ability  as  wdTas  t^'  cultivation,  b  an 
artist  of  unusual  <rlevation  of  mind  and  excellence  of  execution,  and 
In  his  compositwn  he  aims  at  securing  beauty  by  the  arran«ment  of 
his  figures  in  the  panel,  raiher  than  at  enriching  them  with  details, 
as  a  designer  would  do.  He  is  an  ascetic  in  choice  of  materisls.  so 
that  his  works  geAerally  remain  beautiful  studies  of  the  human  form, 
draped  or  undrapcd.  It  is  for  his  power  of  telling  a  story  beautifully 
in  marble — as  tn  his  panels  for  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  are 
among  the  finest  work  of  thdr  kind  In  Engbnd — that  Mr  Lee  will 
continue  to  be  admired:  he  is.  beyond  almost  all  others,  a  sculptor's 
aculptor.  His  sutoe  of  "  Cain,"  extremely  simple  in  conception,  b  a 
masterpiece  of  expression. 

Jdbn  M.  Swan  (1847-1910:  A.R.A.,  1894;  R.A.,  1905):  a  papil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  G64me  and  FrSmict.  specialized  as  a 
sculptor  of  a  particular  class  of  subject.  He  is  a  stylist  in  a  high 
degree,  whose  work  b  full  of  beauty  and  importance.  For  the  most 
part,  bat  by  no  means  exclusively,  hb  sculptures  are  studies  of 
animals,  mainly  of  lUtfetutae;  but  he  would  pass  from  the  accentua- 
tion of  action  to  the  coveringof  skin  and  hair,  without  seelung  much 
teemfrfiaaisethe  bone  and  ficsh,  because  they  idoae  cUsplayf  witb  tKe 
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fascinating  expressiveness  of  their  dnuous  bodies,  the  whole  range  of 
the  passions  in  the  most  concentrated  form.  In  the  **  Leopard 
Playing  with  a  Tortoise,"  "  Leopard  Running,"  "  Puma  sad 
Macaw,"  and  similar  works,  we  have  the  oote  of  Us  an— sinuoaity 
with  tense  muscles,  stretched  and  folded  skin,  suppressed  freoxy  of 
enjoyment.  The  note  of  Barye.  the jfreat  Frenchman,  from  i^on  n 
some  measure  Swan  drew  in^iiration,  b  power  and  strength  aad 
decorative  form,  but  hb  aim  b  rather  at  fine,  grim,  naturafotic 
studies  of  a  great  cat's  crawl,  with  amazing  vivacity  and  vitalhy. 
In  cert^n  groups,  such  as  "  Orpheus  "  and  ^*  Boy  and  Bear  CubL** 
the  sculptor  combines  the  human  figure  with  animal  forma,  la  me 
compo«tton  of  these  there  b  always  the  oote  of  (Mri^aafity. 

Another  student  of  animal  life  b  Harry  Dixon,  whose  bronae 
"  Wild  Boar  "  u  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  "  A  Bear  Runnnw,"  exnUent 
alike  in  character,  form  and  cons^uctton,  and  cspeciafly  in  move- 
ment, "  Otters  and  Salmon,"  and  the  figure-subiect  called  "  The  1 
Slain  Enemy  " — a  prdiistoric  man  with  a  dead  woU — are  amoog  hb 
chief  works. 

Andrea  C  Uncbeal  b  one  of  tbe  few  who,  in  flpitc  of  an  diacoune- 
ment.  has  not  only  perusted  in  conccntiatingob  attention  on  ideal 
work,  but  has  devoted  most  of  it  to  die  rendering  of  the  female  fona. 
IVominent  among  hb  teirea  are  those  called  '*  Destiny,"  "  Tbe 
Flight  of  Fancy,"^'  The  Mountain  of  Fame,"  "  The  Myrtle's  Altar," 
"Otfthage,  149  B.C.,"  and  "Verity  and  Illusion."  Mr  LucchcaTt 
main  excelleDce  b  In  the  treatment  of  nudfefonna,  in  which  he  baa 
succeeded,  through  agreeable  workirig  out  of  idea  and  execOest 
execution,  in  interesting  a  public  naualfy  indifferent  to  thb  branch  of 
sculpture. 

Alfred  Gilbert  (b.  1854;  A.R.A.,  1B87;  R.A..  iSu;  resigned, 
1909)  b  to  be  reganled  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  figures  in  British  •culp* 
turej  n<M  only  as  being  a  master  of  ms  art,  btrt  as  having  preached 
in  his  work  a  great  movement,  and  in  less  than  a  decade  effsctcd 
more  than  any  other  man  for  the  salvatioo  of  the  British  school, 
and  insfured  almost  as  much  as  Carpeaux  or  Dalou,  the  young 
sculptors  of  the  country."^  Among  hb  earlier  works  are  two  fins 
heads  of  a  sian  and  a  giri^  pure  in  style  and  inciuve  in  character, 
which  were  cast  by  the  ctre  perdue,  or  "  lost-wax,"  process,  iriilcb 
he  had  learned  in  Napteo,  Its  introductioo  into  Great  Britain-Hir, 
it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  its  revival— had  considerable  iaflocooe 
on  the  treatment  of  bronae  sculpcure  by  British  artists.  In  Gilbert's 
portraiture  we  have  not  merely  likenesses  in  tlie  round,  but  fittle 
biographies  full  of  character,  with  a  sfMrittml  and  decorative  as  «cl 
as  a  physical  side,  and  the  mental  quality  disptoyed  witb  maaly 
sympathy.  Flesh  and  textures  are  perfectly  reabxcd,  yet  bnad. 
simple,  and  modest.  Many  of  these  qualities  are  as  obnous  te  lus 
portrait -statues,  such  as  the  fine  effigy  set  up  to  "  John  Howard^** 
in  the  market-place  of  Bedford.  The  monument  with  which  Gitticit's 
name  will  ever  be  assodated  is  the  "  Statue  <rf  Queen  Victoria  **  MX 
up  at  Winchester,  which,  nnce  its  crectkin  and  re^ercction  in  Ihat 
aty,  has  been  irretrievably  injured  by  depredations,  and  renslas 
incomplete  in  its  decorative  details.  Tne  queen  b  shown  with  extra- 
ordinary dignity.  Large  in  its  masses,  graceful  in  its  lines,  the 
person  of  the  queen  envek>ped  by  all  the  symb<^ical  figures  and 
fandful  omamenu  with  whKh  the  artist  has  chosen  to  enrich  it,, 
the  monument  marks  the  highest  level  in  thb  dasa  to  sdiicfa  aoy 
sculptor  and  metal-worker  has  reached  for  generations.  The  pi^ 
fusion  of  an  ardent  and  poetic  imarination  b  seen  throuchoM  b 
the  arrangement  of  the  figure  Itself,  in  the  exquisite  "  Victory  ** 
that  used  to  surmoant  the  orb,  in  the  stately  throne.  Inveotiaa, 
originality,  and  inspiration  are  manifest  tn  every  part,  and  ewiy 
deuil  is  worked  out  with  infinite  care,  and  biith  is  given  to  a  score 
of  dainty  conceits,  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  entirely  defeaaWe 
from  the  purely  sculptural  point  of  view.    In  a  measure  it  himM 

fioidsmithry.  to  which  the  genius  of  Gilbert  has  so  often  yiekMiM 
n  the  exquisite  eper^ne  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  on  ner  jobike 
in  1897,  typifying  Bntannb's  realm  and  s^  power  in  endless  Doetic 
and  dainty  suggestions  of  beautiful  devices.  Amoiw  C«n*<t*s 
memorials,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  are  those  to  "  Frank  HoB, 
R.A.."  and  to  "  Randolph  Caldccott."  bo<h  in  the  crypt  of  St  Psat's 
cathedral,  London;  the  "  Henry  Fawcett "  ffletnorial  in  Wcstmiaaw' 
Abbey,  which,  with  its  row  of  expressive  little  symbolical  fifuru^ 
has  ijeen  styled  "  a  little  garden  of  •culpture."  The  finest  avk 
of  its  kind  in  England  is  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence"  b 
St  George's  chapel,  which  in  1910  still  awaited  final  conplctloa' 
Perhaps  his  best  composition  expresdve  of  emotion  b  the  bai- 
length group "  Mors  lanua Vitae.  a teriaHXitta aroup desigMdwbe 
eicecuted  in  bronre  for  the  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  borgeoos. 
Few  artists  ia  any  age  have  shown  greater  gcnliis  as  at  once  anfrg 
and  sculptor.  Gilbert  is  fond  of  dealing  with  a  sufakct  wbidi  dbn* 
his  fancy  full  play.  His  work  is  full  of  colour;  it  b  playful  and 
broad.  The  smallest  detaib  are  big  In  treatment,  and  every  poft « 
carefully  thought  out  and  most  ingenious  in  design.  Hb  pbyfobot 
has  caused  him  at  times  to  be  sonwwhat  too  florid  in  manner;  M 
his  taste  b  so  just,  and  his  fancy  so  inexhauatible,  that  he  has  woT 
given  rein  to  his  imagination  where  another  man  would  haw  na 
riot  and  come  to  grieT 

Robert  Stark  is  an  animal  sculptor  who  has  nsoaDy  atuactad  ml 
notice  of  connoisseora  rather  than  of  the  greater  pubKe,  aad  ■* 
fine  bronae  statuetre  of  an  "  Indbn  Rhinoceros  "  h  to  be  acca  la 
the  Chantrey  CoUactioo.    Mr  Stark  haa  a  prafoaad  knowbdl^  « 
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animal  anatomy;  hit  langa  Is  considerable,  and  he  Is  as  easy  with 
a  iMnoccro*  as  with  a  cart-horse  or  a  hunter. 

Omrad  DreMler  is  best  known  for  his  busts  of  distinguished  men, 
b«t  his  Matue  of  "  A  Girl  Tying  tip  her  Sandal."  and  his  two  large 
maiMe  panels  for  Se  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  assured  him  his 
position.  There  is  a  cleverness,  a  daring,  in  his  marked  style,  vigour 
of  treatment,  and  a  tendency  towards  emphasis,  especially  in  his 
decorative  work,  much  of  which  is  designed  for  execution  in  Delia 
Robbia  ware.  Since  his  return  to  pure  sculpture  he  has  executed 
•ome  important  work,  including  a  bronze  "  Bacchante." 

In  the  work  of  Harry  Bates  (1850-1899;  A.R.A.,  1892),  especially 
In  the  reliefs,  with  its  balance  and  dignity,  its  rhythmical  Ime  and 
fine  ezpressiott,  is  to  be  seen  a  flexibility  which  few  Englishmen  had 
dunm  Up  to  that  time.  Stj'Ie  and  a  genuinely  modern  treatment 
of  daaoc  form,  which  Is  not  weakened  by  touches  of  naturalism, 
were  also  to  be  recoenized.  Nor — in  his  *^  Homer,"  for  example — 
does  the  background  detract  from  the  main  subject;  Homer  and 
Hamanity  in  frotit;  and  behind,  a  \'ision  of  the  Parthenon  and  Palbs 
Athene,  and  Ibe  gTcat  Son  of  Art  rising  with  the  dawn  of  Poctr>-. 
**  Psyche  '*  is  more  delicate  in  thought  and  treatment,  but  it  has 
little  of  the  orlpnality' or  force  of  the  "  Homer,"  or  of  the  classic 
style  seen  in  the  head  called  "  Rhodope."  The  serene  and  reposeful 
•tatue  of  "  i^ndora,"  about  to  open  her  ivor>'  casket,  successfully 
achieves  the  purity  of  style  at  which  the  sculptor  aimed.  "  Hounds 
in  Lca^  "  (the  bronze  of  which  belongs  to  the  carl  of  Wemyss)  is  a 
vsgonxis -^roup  which  was  undertaken  by  Bates  in  response  to  the 
criticism  that  he  could  design  no  figures  but  such  as  arc  at  rest. 
The  plastic  group  is  in  the  Tvite  Gallery,  where  it  figures  along  with 
tiie  Pandora.'  In  "  Endymion  "  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
United  in  some  degree  the  sculptural  ideas  expressed  in  the"  Homer  " 
and  the  central  relief  of  "  Psyche  ":  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
the  grace  of  the  one  and  of  the  decorative  force  of  the  other,  together 
with  a  tefty  lenie  of  beauty.  The  portrait-busts  of  Harry  Bates 
•re-eood  pieces  of  reafim — strong,  yet  delicate  In  technique,  and 
cxc«lent  m  character. 

Sir 'George  Frampton  (fc.  i860;  AiR.A.,  1804;  R.A.,  1902; 
knighted.  1908),  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Lambeth  Schools, 
•DdMerciA  in  Paris,  is  a  particularly  versatile  and  original  artist, 
thorooghly  in  the  "  new  movement  "  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
direct.  Highly  accomfJished.  he  is  at  home  tn  every  branch  of  his 
art,  and  covers  the  whole  field.  He  first  exhibited  "  Socrates 
Teaching  "■  (1884),  and  followed  this  with  "  The  Songster  "  (1887). 
"  An  Act  of  Mercy  "  (1888),  "  In  Silence  Prayeih  She.  "  The  Angel 
of  Death  "  (1889),  "  Caprice  "  (1891),  and  in  1892  "  The  Children  of 
the  Wolf" — his  last  ideal  stvtue  of  the  kind.  It  was  followed  by 
•*  Mysteriarch,"  heralding  a  class  of  work  with  which  the  artist  has 
lioce  identified  himself;  for  being  In  open  rebellion  against  "  white 
sculpture."  he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  colour.  "  Mother 
•nd  Child  "  is  an  experiment  in  polychromatic  figure-work.  The 
^tf-length  figure  called  *'  Lamia,"  with  ivory  face,  head,  and  neck, 
ind  in  a  quaint  head-and-neck  dress  of  bronze  jewelled,  isa  further 
departure  from  the  true  reKer\'e  of  sculpture,  but  beautiful  and 
delightful  in  feelinir  The  statue  of  "  Dame  Alice  Owen,"  in  bronze 
and  marble,  and  'MGng  Edward  VI."  are  original,  notwithstanding 
the jpaeudo-medieval  taste  <rf  their  conception.  Frampton  is  happiest 
In  dminctly  decorative  sculpture.  His  prolific  and  inventive  fancy 
has  expressed  Itself  !n  such  works  as  the  bronze  "  The  SteamsV'p 
and  "The  Sailing  Ship"  tor  Lloyd's  Registry  in  London,  a.  l  in 
the  memorial  "  Monument  to  Ch.irles  Mitchell,"  at  Ncwcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Herein  a  new  note  is  sounded,  and  wc  have  some  of  the  mot.t 
ftntdng  features  of  Frampton's  design.  That  is  to  say,  he  seeks 
to  escape  from  the  purely  architectural  forms,  pediments  and 
ttoaldings.  Introducing  bis  own  inventions  of  curved  lines,  and 
frequently  substituting  tree^formft  for  columns  or  pilasters,  with 
roots  foe  bases,  trunn  .for  pillars,  and  branches  and  foliage  for 
capitals.  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  "  The  Vision,"  the 
■even  heroines  from  the  Mcrtt:  d' Arthur,  "  My  Thoughts  are  my 
Children,"  "  Music  "  aiul  "XJandng,"  and  memorials  and  busts  of 
*  Charles  Keene,"  "  R.  Stuart  Poole,"  "  Leigh  Hunt,"  "  Passmore 
Edwards,"  "  Dr  Camett,"  a  colossal  statue  of  "  Queen  Victoria  " 
erected  In  Calcutta,  and  another,  an  extremely  successful  work,  for 
tweeds.  Hi<  group  of  "Maternity  "  (1905)  and  the  fuU-len^h  seated 
statue  of  the  marquess  of  Salisbury  (1907)  have  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. There  are  always  charm  of  arrangement,  delicacy  of  work- 
manship, and  daintiness  of  fooling,  as  well  as  considerable  power  of 
design,  simplicity,  and  breadth  in  his  work.  Sir  George  Frampton 
has  alno  Mtiducea  a  number  of  fine  medals. 

W.  S.  r  rith,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  sculptors  in 
England,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  decorative  quality  of  his 
aroric    As  in  the  monument  to  "  Whcatstone,  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 

K^,**  or  anin,  the  standard  lamps  at  the  Astor  Estate  Office  on 
Tlutmes  Embankmeot,  the  sculptor  shows  charm  of  thought  and 
Ipirit  of  derign,  vigour,  and  richness  of  effect.  His  ideal  statuary 
•nd  portraiture  are  not  bis  chief  work,  however:  his  decorative 
Kulpture  for  rrrUiJaitiril  and  secular  buildings  ja  vast  in  extent 
and  has  had  good  influence  on  the  younger  school.'  One  of  hts  chief 
worka  is  the  Bishop  EUicott's  Memorial,"  a  tomb  with  recumbent 
figure,  a  dengn  of  considerable  ini.igination. 

Henry  A.  Pegram  (b.  1862;  A.R.A.,  1904).  a  pupil  of  Hamo 
Thoroycfoft  «na  of  the  Royal  Academy,  attracted  eftrly  attentioo 
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vith  "  Death  Uberatmg  a  Prisoner,"  and  by  the  two  high  reliefs 

"  Ignis  Fatuua  "  (acquired  for  the  Chantrey  Collection)  and  "  The 
Doom  of  Medusa."  These  were  followed  by  "  Eve,"  "  Sibylla 
Fatidica,"  "  The  Last  Song."  "  The  Bather,"  "  Labour,"  and 
"Fortune,"  by  decorative  work  for  the  exterior  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  later  by  the  great  candelabra  which  flank  the  interior 
western  end  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  "  Into  the  Silent  Land  "  (1905) 
is  a  group  typical  of  the  funerary  sculpture  on  which  lua  chisel  was 
engaged  in  later  years.  His  portraiture  is  also  noteworthy,  and  his 
work  generally  is  usually  sculpturesque,  with  movement  and  life. 

A.  C  Walker  has  produced  notable  work  in  the  class  of  pure 
sculpture,  including  tnc  relief  representing  "  The  Last  Plague:  The 
Death  of  the  Firstborn."  "  Adam  and  Eve:  And  They  were  Afraid  " 
and  "The  Thorn"  (exhibited  in  bronze  in  1910),  graceful  and 
quaintly  charming,  with  elegance  in  the  pose  and  in  the  action. 
His  chief  decorative  work  includes  the  sculptural  ficures  in  Stam- 
ford Hill  Church. 

The  name  of  Captain  Adrian  Jones  was  for  many  >Tars  chiefly 
associated  with  the  spirited  work  called  "  Duncan's  Horses,"  a  group 
displaying  great  knowledge  of  equine  anatomy,  form  and  action; 
since  then  nis  eouestrian  statue  of  "  The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
erected  in  Whitehall,  London,  outside  the  War  Office,  has  been 
recognized  as  a  vigorous  performance.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  monumental  quadriga  designed  to  crown  Burton  s  great  Arch  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  London. 

AV.  ReynoIds^Stephens  (b.  1862).  more  devoted  to  goldsmith's 
figure-work  than  to  larger  and  more  searching  sculpture,  must  be 
considered  less  as  a  statuary  than  as  "  a  poet  who  sin^s  in  metal." 
A  relief,  after  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadcma's  "  Women  of  Amphi&sa  "  (1889), 
was  followed  by  a  "  Wall  Fountain,"  "  Truth  and  Justice."  and  the 
'•  Sleeping  Beauty,"  a  bas-relief,  full  of  thought,  invention,  and  dainty 
conceits.  In  the  highly  decorated  "  L.auncclot  and  the  Nestling, 
"  Guineverc.and  the  Ncstline,"  and  similar  works,  the  artist  makes 
use  of  various  coloured  metals,  ivory,  gems  and  the  like,  with  preity 
symbolism.  Apart  from  his  choice  of  material,  there  is  a  delicate 
languor  about  the  lines'  of  his  figures  and  reliefs,  which  display  a 
dharming  feeling  and  refined  taste.  By  two  striking  works  he  has 
re-entered  the  held  of  pure  sculpture — the  dramatic  and  somewhat 
too  anecdotal"  A  Royal  Game  and"  The  Scout  in  War."  exhibited 
in  1008.  an  equestrian  group  of  great  refinement  and  excellence. 

Alfred  Drury  (b.  1857;  A.RJk.,  1900)  wasa  pupU  of  Dalou,  whose 
assistant  for  a  time  he  became.  The  first  result  was  the  curious  echo 
of  the  master's  style,  "The  Triumph  of  Silenus"  (1885).  "The 
Genius  of  Sculpture  "  and  "  The  First  Reflection  "  (bought  by  the 
queen  of  5vixony)  and  "The  Evening  Prayer"  (1890,  Manchester 
Corporation  Ganer>)  were  followed  by  the  statue  of  "  Circe  "  (1893). 
which,  through  Its  grace,  elegance  of  line,  and  symbolical  realization 
of  the  subject,  achieved  a  sreat  popular  success  and  was  acquired 
by  Leeds.  The  bronze  head  of  "  St  Agnes  "  (1894)  is  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  Mr  Drury'a  later  style,  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of 
conception  which,  generally  speaking,  lie  Tias  since  maintained. 
This  may  be  seen  also  in  "  Grisclda  (bought  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection),  "  The  Age  of  Innocence,"  and  other  busts  symbolical  of 
childhood,  and  in  the  scries  of  "  The  Months,"  at  Barrow  Court. 
For  the  decoration  of  the  City  Square  at  Leeds  Drury  executed  the 
statue  of  Dr  Priestly,  consisting  of  tho  colossal  figure  entitled 
"  Even."  His  colossal  groups  for  the  decoration  of  the  War  Office, 
the  monumental  panels  in  high  relief  for  the  pilars  of  Lambeth  Bridge, 
and  the  decorative  sculpture  for  the  la^de  of  the  new  Victoria  ana 
Albert  Museum,  all  in  London,  are  works  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  figures  of "  Inepiration  "and  "  Knowledge," 
executed  in  1907.  Drury's  quiet,  suave,  and  contemplative  art  lends 
itself  well  as  decorative  sculpture  to  architectural  embellishment; 
His  portraiture  is  also  good,  reticent,  and  full  of  character,  and  as  a 
manipulator  of  clay  he  represents  the  highest  contemporary  standard 
of  English  sculptors. 

Frederick  W.  Pomeroy  (A.R.A.,  1906).  pupil  of  the  Lambeth  and 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  of  Merci6,  is  of  equal  taste  and  ability. 
After  1888.  when  he  exhibited  the  bronze  statuette  "  Giotto,"  he 
produced  many  ideal  works — "  Love,  the  Conqueror  "  (Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool),  "  Pleasures  are  like  Poppies  Spread."  "  Boy 
Piping,"  "  Dionysos,"  and  "The  Nymph  of  Loch  Awe  "  (both  in  the 
Tate  Gallery),  "  A  Nymph  Finding  the  Head  of  Orpheus,"  "  Undine," 
"  Pcnsdc,"  and  the  clever  study  of  the  nude  called  "  The  Potter.'* 
"  Perseus  "  is  an  inspiration  from  Benvcnutp  Cellini,  but  "  The 
Spearman  "  is  an  original  and  powerful  work.  "  Fcronlac  "  (1909) 
is  a  nude  statue,  in  bronze,  remarkable  for  grace  and  sculptural 
animation.  In  ideal  portraiture  he  has  produced  the  statues  of 
"  Admiral  Blake,"  "  tVao  Hook "  (a  colossal  work  for  Leeds), 
"  Oliver  Cromwell "  (also  colossal,  for  St  Ives,  Huntingdonshire). 
"  Robert  Bums  "  for  PaiJey,  as  well  as  "  R.  P.  Bonington  "  (l9io)» 
"  MonsifFnor  Nugent  of  Liverpool "  (1905),  an  impressive  group, 
and  similar  work,  together  with  the  life-tize  panel  of  "  Archbishop 
Temple,"  in  bronze,  for  St  Paul's  cathedral.  In  true  portraiture, 
Pomeroy  executed  the  Liht'ral  Memorial  Statue  of  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  recumbent  effigy  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  for  Cheiitcr  cathedral.  His  work  Is  strong 
and  sculpturesque,  and  hlf  statues"  stand  "  well.  He  sees  nature  in  a 
big  broad  way,  and  his  decoration  is  elTcctive  and  well  designed. 

Alt>ert  Toft  became  known  by  bis  sutue  of  "  Lilith  **  (1&89),  and 
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efflptuiKied  the  {mpfOMoa  then  crexted.  by  "  Fkte-Led  (1892. 
Wftlker  An  GaUeryl,  "  Age  and  the  Angel  of  Death/*  **  la  the  Sere 
and  Yellow  Leaf  "  (a  remarkable  .studv  of  old  age),  **  The  Goblet  of 
life,"  ana  *'  Hagar."  "  The  Spirit  of  CoatempUtioiL  "  aad  "  The 
Oip  of  loimoftaUty  **  are  more  complete  and  display  dignity  and 
icfinemeot.  His  memdriaU  of  the  Boer  War,  at  Cardiff  andBirming- 
bam,  ia  design  and  silhooette.  are  among  the  most  striking  in  the 
«otiiitTy.  In  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (i903rand  "  Maternity  "  (1905) 
be  Hu  greatly  raised  the  high-water  mark  of  his  achievement. 
Toft's  basts,  such  as  those  of  W.  £.  GUdrtooe  and  Philip  Bailey,  as 
%rdl  at  his  statue  of  Sir  Charles  Mark  Pftlxoer,  at  farrow,  and  nmllar- 
works,  have  force-and  breadth  of  diaracter;  and  in  bis  ideal  work 
there  Is  an  effort,  wril  sus^ined  and  successful,  after  diguty, 
harmony,  cvniness  of  balance,  and  relation  of  the  whole. 

Professor  Edouard  LantM,  a  naturalised  Englishman,  to  whom 
Briti^  sculpture  owes  much,  em|4oved  his  own  strildng  eifts  to 
Cach  rather  than  to  produce.  But  ''^Thc  Fendiw  Master,  "  The 
Duet"  and  *' A  Gsrnen  Decoration "  have  eiDercised  influence  on 
the  younger  sdkool  through  their  fine  sculptural  qualities  of  vitality, 
richness,  joyousness,  settsuousnesa,  and  movement.  Hit  .portrait 
busts  are  full  of  life  sind  have  that  refinement  and  ele^pwce  pushed  to 
the  utmost  length,  which  are  characteristic  of  all  his  work;  In  his 
nude  Bgmt  called  "  Pax  "  we  have  much  of  the  severity,  dignity,  and 
pbeid  repose  of  the  Greek. 

W.  Bimie  Rhind,  R3Ji..  has  produced  little  work  so  Imporunt  as 
the  elaborate  decorations  for  the  doorway  of  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  but  some  of  his  statues  and  busts—"  King  Tames 
V.  of  Scotland,  *'  Lord  Salisbury ,"  and  others — show  tbc  ii\jBucnce 
(^  the  modem  school. 

W.  Goscombe  John  (b.  i860;  A.RA.,  1899.  R.A.,  1900)  achieved 
Bn  early  rtputatiaa  with  a  figure  of "  St  John  the  Baptiat,  an  austere 
creation  o4^real  importance.  His  other  chief  works  are '^Morpheus," 
"  A  Girt  Binding  her  Hair,"  "  A  Boy  at  Play  "  (Tate  GaBeryJ, "  The 
Glamoar  of  the  -Rose,'*  and  **  The  Elf  *'— a  weird  creation  of  true 
comedy.  In  these  are  sluwn  a  tove  of  die  purity  and  le^ncnicnt  of 
nature,  revised  with  ddicacy  and  a  feeling  for  bcautv.  In  portraituse 
Mr  John  is  not  less  tuccessfuL  The  colossal  seatea  statue  of  "  The 
DuK  of  Devonshire  *'  at  Eastbourne  has  bern  acknowledged  by  the 
best  critks  in  Prance  and  England  to  be  one  of  the  6nest  thjn^s  of  its 
Idndi  good  in  design  and  quiet  suggestion  of  pou-er.  Among  his  chief 
nemoritbarethetombtM  the  marquess  of  Salisbury  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  tbe  '*  Memorial  of  the  IGiig's  Regiment  "  at  Li\*erpool,  the 
•oiiestriaastattieof  "VisoountTred^;ar  "at Cardiff,  the  "  MaharaiEth 
of  Bidrampur"  ift  LtKknow,  and  the  ownumcnt  to  Sir  Annur 
Sullivan  iq  the  Embankment  Gardent,  London.  These  all  sustain. 
the  reputation  <^  the  tcul'ptor  who  hat  from  the  first  been  loyally 
enoouragedby  his  feDow-counttymen  of  Wales.  The  striking  fricse 
"  The  Batde  of  Trafalgar,"  for  uie  pedestal  of  the  statue  at  Viscount 


Tredegar  (1910).  is  a  remarkable  performance. 

BetUAm  Macfceniial  (A.RJ^.,  1909),  the  son  01  a  aconwn  acuipnn 
•ettled  in  AustraUa,  acfcno'wteqges  no  schodl.  but  was  chiefly  influ- 


enced bv  study  in  l^rit.  In  his  early  ideal  worics,  sudi  at "  Circe 
and  **  For  She  Sitteth  on  a  Seat  in  tbe  High  Places  of  the  City."  there 
are  boldness  and  a  sense  of  drama,  whh  a  keen  appreciation  of  ele- 
ganoe  of  form,  not  without  severity  aad  power  of  aesini.  But  they 
five  Uttle  Un^  of  the  excellence  that  was  to  follow  and  to  bring  him 
to  the  very  front  ruik  of  British  tculptors.  to  that  in  1910  he  was 
•dected  to  daign  the  coinage  of  tbe  new  reign.  His  neat  pediment 
In  the  Local  Government  Offices  in  Whiteuul  is  perhaps  the  finest 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  lOngdom.  "  Diana,"  1908.  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection  ia  the  same  year,  Is  a  marble  nude  of  extiaordin. 
kty  grace,  beaoty,  and  refinement :  and  his  small  "  Earth  and  the 
Ewtnientt,"  timiluty  acquired  in  tbe  preceding  year  for  the  Chantrey 
CoQectlon,  revealt  a  poetic  beaoty  rare  in  these  days.  "The 
Mother  "  (1910)  bdongs  to  this  group.  Tbe  bronxe  statue  of  ".The 
Pancer  "  (lopi)  is  a  work  not  less  subtle,  in  whidi  the  leamedness  of 
the  senlptofM  evident  to  every  ^soemfatK  eye,  and  "  War."  a  colossal 
female  oult,  reveals  a  power,  amonnting  dmoat  to  ferocity,  not 
tfsdoted  in  ^be  othet  works.  Amou  Mackennal't  other  imooitant 
tutuary  are  the  War  Memorial  at  IsUngtOtt  and  ttatnes  01  Queen 
Victoria  lor  India.  AustnUa,  anjl  Blaclmum;  in  all  of  these  the 
■culpture  is  marked  by  good  style*  vkb  moveiDeatt  vigour,  grace  aixl 
oervousnett  of  treatment. 

G.  Herbert  Hampton  made  his  first  appearance  In  the  Paris  Safen 
with  1*  Tlae  Mother  of  Evil,"  and  then  the  statues  of  "  David  "  and 
Apollo  ••  and  "  The  Broken  Vow,"  "  A  Mother  and  Child,"  "  Nar- 
cissus.** "  Orpheus "  and  other  works  were  seen  in  the  London 
gaUenet.  Portraiture  of  merit  has  come  from  Mr  Hampton,  but  hit 
greatest  tnccess,  perhaps,  has  been  adiieved  in  decorative  sculpture. 
•  F.  E.  Sdienck  (d.  1908)  was  simHariy  and  more  emphatically  an 
ardiitect't  tculptor— one  of  those  who  have  done  mudt  to  embdUth 
many  tff  tbe  nuroeitHis  great  buildinp  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  19th  and  the  opening  decade  of  the  present  century 
tprang  up  tH  over  Great  Britain.  The  munidpal  buildings  at 
Stafford  and  Oxford,  the  pubGc  library  at  Shoreditch,  and  the 
Scotsman  oflSces  in  Edintrar^ — involving  groups  of  colosial  figures 
bearing  dose  relation  to  their  ardutecturu  setting — are  among  the 
w<orfcs  which  made  his  reputation.  His  defect  was  a  **  curiiness  ** 
in  hit  ornamental  forms,  which  frequently  detracts  from  the  (tigoity 
and  seriousness  of  bis  work. 
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J.  Wenlock  Robbms  is  another  ardittectural  sculptor  of  re.J^power 
and  individuality,  who&e  work  for  the  New  General  Vla^pttal  ia 
Birmingham  and  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Croydon  is  uf  a  hi^'  i  ordcc 
His  portraiture  is  also  good,  the  colo&sal  statue  of  "  Queen  Victoria" 
fot  Belfast  being  the  most  important  of  his  achievements.  01  ideal 
work,  the  statue  called  "  Nyclia  "  is  the  best  known. 

Henr>'  C.  Fchr  (pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  T.  BnclO 
contributed  the  group  of  "  Perseus  and  AndromcUa  "  to  the  Aeadeaqr 
in  1893,  when  it  was  purchased  for  the  Chantrey  Collectioa  (Tate 
Caller)').  His  subsequent  ideal  works,  "  Hypnos  Bestowing  Sleep 
upon  the  Earth,"  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Waves,  "  St  George  and  the 
Rescued  Maiden,"  and  "  Ambition's  Crown  Fraught  with  Paiiw** 
con6rmc<l  the  high  opinion  of  his  cleverness;  but  m  some  di  then 
hii  exuberance  tells  somewhat  against  their  general  effect,  in  spits 
of  their  inherent  grace  and  strength.  On  the  other  [land.  tli<9  status 
of  "  James  Watt  "  for  the  City  Square  of  Leeds  exhibit*  thost 
qualities  needful  for  open-air  portraiture;  and  his  busts  and  t<atmit 
haN'e  character  and  UXe.  "  Isabella  and  the  Pot  ol  Basil  '*  la'ffee 
from  this  defect,  and  is  an  original  treatment  of  the  subject;  and 
**  The  Briton  '*  (1908)1  though  lull  of  vigour  and  imaginatioi^  tbowt 
restraint. 

George  Wade  is  essentially  a  sculptor  of  busts  and  statue*:  iht 
most  noteworthy  of  his  works  are  the  memorial  to  Sir  John  Mac* 
don.ild  in  Montreal,  the  seated  figure  for  Madras  of  the  native  judgc^ 
Sir  T.  Aiyar  Muthuswamyt  and  a  number  of  ambitious  monLuneatal 
works. 

Gilbert  33)^$,  at  first  a  modeller  in  the  flat  of  horses  treated  in  • 
dftrnrative  manner,  produced  "  Vanity,'*  "  A  Knight-Errant,**  and 
aimilar  picturesque  bibduls  on  a  large  scale;  and  later  still,  sadi 
work  as  ■'  The  Fountain  of  the  Zodiac,"  showing  a  talent  at  onci 
more  serious,  ordered  and  gmcefuL  *'  The  Coming  of  Sipruu " 
(it>o4)  and  "  The  Gallopers '  (1905)  are  reliefs  noteworthy  for  UM 
intelligence  and  the  sculptural  appropriateness  they  dispUf-  The 
equestrian  "  Sigurd  "  (1909  and  1910)  is  full  of  fancy  and  illaatratei 
the  personal  talent  of  the  solictor:  the  Utter  group  was  acquired  for 
the  Chantrey  Collection.    Re  is  the  designer  of  the  great  seal  (1910)* 

\V.  R.  Colton  (b.  1867;  A.R.A.,  1903)  is  a  sculptor  of  «trDiii| 
individuality,  capable  equally  of  deep  feeling  and  dainty  bocy. 
"  The  Girdle,"  "  The  Image-tinder,"  ''  The  Crown  of  Love,*  "  The 
Wavelet  "  and  the  "  The  Springtide  of  Life  "  revealed  a  sculptor 
(rf  exceptional  ability,  whose  lo^  of  truth  and  life  has  soinetunes 
inipired  him  to  place  a  touch  of  rather  awkward  realism  in  a  fiaceful 
ana  charming  composition;  the  result  is  something  unusual*  ytt 
quite  naturaH  and  because^  it  imparts  to  the  work  a  Savour  of 
quaintncss  and  originality,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable  but  wel- 
come. Later,  Colton  struck  out  another  path  especially  in  the 
monumental  and  statuary  work  executed  in  England  and  India. 
Among  his  principal  efforts  are  the  South  African  menwrial  to  the 
Royal  Artillery  erected  in  the  Mall,  London,  during  the  sumaef 
of  1910,  the  statue  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  (1906)  and  a  monu- 
mental *'  Tiger  "  (1909)  in  bninze — a  work  of  considerable  power. 
His  vigour  of  design  and  sense  of  style  made  him  a  force  In  tbe 
younger  Bchool  of  sculptors.  He  has  acted  as  professor  of  sctdptuit 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

David  McGill  6rBt  attracted  attention  with  the  relief  of  "  Hero 
and  Leander,"  following  it  with  a  series  of  fieurss,  of  which  the  most 
striking  is  "  The  Bather/'  a  work  at  once  of  vigour  and  of  humour. 
His  work  is  good  in  pose  and  line,  refined  tn  drawing  and  feeling,  and 
excellent  In  style. 

Charles  J.  Alien  bdongs  to  tlte  same  ^upw  **  Lov«  and  tht 
Mermaid  "  CWalker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool),  "  A  Dream  of  hove,*' 
"  Rewrued  "  and  "  Love's  Tan^^ei  "  0?o8)  arr  — '>rHi  of  high  mentt 

in  C'.cr;-  i,-;.-a:  -^'y-j^  in  tiL-ini',iu.  Till  iii  i.i'.-iLlli:.^  .n'.i  plcasiflg  io 
design.  His  intp<:>rtant  ^uL-en  Victoria  memorial  m  Liverpool  wal 
unveiled  in  1906,  and  the  monument  to  "  Rt.  Hon.  Saoiud  Smith) 
MP.,"  and  numerous  busts  ha\-e  followed.  "  The  WonuUk  whom 
TI11U  gavest  to  be  with  me  "  is  probably  his  completest  ideal  work. 
F.  M.  Taubman,  who  had  both  French  and  Belgian  teaching,  has 
produced  a  scries  of  works  which  display  his  power  of  derign  and 


example  of  his  monumental  portraiture.  In  "  The  Sandal,"  a  unall 
nude  kneeling  figure,  he  has  turned  frankly  to  classic  c<^dnesa,  and 
o  en  the  punty  of  design  and  modelling  cannot  warm  it  into  IMe. 

J,  Pittendrigh  Macg»ll\Ta>;,  R.S.A.,  belongs  to  the  rather  meafre 
Sc-ntish  group,  of  whom  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  dlief.  Bis 
cfiief  work  consists  mainly  of  monuments  and  coto5«at  mccnorials. 
The  *'  Peter  Low  Memonal  '*  in  Glasgow  cathedral,  the  *'  Robert 
Bums,"  the  "Allan Family  Memorial,"  the  fine  relief  of  •'Rhythm*' 
and  the  "  National  Gladstone  Memorial  "  for  Scotland  ate  Idi 
leiding  works.  With  these  should  be  considered  the  "  Dean  Moat- 
gt>!nery  Memorial  "  in  St  Mary's  cathedral,  Edinbur^,  and  the 

JcAn  Knox  Memorial  "  in  St  Giles's  cathedral. 

K.  .Derwent  Wood  (A.R.A.,  1910)  is  a  sculptor  of  cxceptSeoal 
aljility.  His  varied  training — at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  the 
S3.ide  School,  the  Rnj-al  At^emy  schools,  ana  under  M.  Rodia 
and  Mr  Brock — ^ave  htm  a  wide  outlook  without  tnipairlnc  bis 
irdi^nduality.  His  merit  was  trcognired  as  soon  as  he  qnittra  his 
masters,  and  he  forthwith  wen  the  competition  for  a  series  of  statue* 
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prodncfd  an  ambttic 
And  fiffUTCs*  among. 1 
the  modern  FreooB  t 


J  ^^  vt*  tot  the  Xdviantnne  art  gtflcry  at  Glawot', 
A'crcat  niiual  tomb  followed,  with  "Xove  Sacred  and  Profane"'' as 
ks  motif,  together  with  a  series  of  other  works  of  growing  artistir 
faipertance.  "  Cain  **  (1905),  a  vigoroua,  dramatic,  yet  wfaollv 
aodptunsqae  figure,  is  in  powerful  contraat  to  the  three  worits  that 
appeared  ia  auaccaaive  yean :"  Abundance  "  (a  gnx^  of  a  womao  aod 
two  children)  and  the  marble  statues  "  Atalaott  "  and  "  Psyche  "— 
US  01  them  the  type  of  grace  in  pose  and  of  beauty  of  face  and  form. 
At  the  same  time  Derwent  Wood  produced  the  two  boy  figures  on 
the  pien  to  the  southward  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  fron  t 
«l  Buckingham  Palace.  There  is  marked  individuality  in  all  ho 
does,  sculptureaque  character,  firmness  and  delicacy  of  handling, 
with  a  richness  01  stvle  and  appreciation  of  breadth  and  nmpKcit) . 

E^ul  Montford.  the  son  01  Horace  Montford,  after  .a  biilliaBt 
academic  career  made  his  mark  in  decomtive  sculptuze.  It  is  net 
by  wch  work  as  "  Coifrt  Fkvourites  "  (1906)  that  be  sastains  bis 
tcpotvtion,  but  rather  by  the  sculptural  embellishments  wherewit}i 
Oe  archway  connecting  the  Local  Government  offices  with  the 
Home  Office  in  Whitehall  ia  enriched.  "  The  Spinning  Girl  "  is  one 
•r  hia  best  ideal  figure*,  and  the  i8th  century  *'  Viscount  BoUng- 
brake  "  and  "  The  Storm  Waves  "  are  characteristic  <tf  his  vigorous 
style  andpenonal  conception  and  execution. 

John  Tweed,  who  studied  under  Falruidre  and  Rodtn,  was  in- 
fluenced more  by  the  latter  than  by  thelormer,  and  inclines  rather 
to  the  impressionistic  school  than  to  the  academic  His  statue  cf 
CCdl  Rhodes  has  power  and  emphiisis  it  impresses  rather  than 
attracts^-  The  sutues  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Aden,  of  van  Riebeck 
at  Cape  Town,  and  the  Alison  Memorial  in  Rhodesia  are  amonc: 
his  chief  worlcBL  He  was  selected  to  **  complete  "  Atfrcd  Stevens  3 
Wdtington  Memorial  in  St  Fkul's  cathedral  Basil  Gotto  has  not 
Jess  force,  and  be  is  mom  embennt  in*  his  realiaadott  of  ^e~an 
exuberance  which  does  not  always  make  for  refinamenL  "  Brother 
Ruiiino  "  has  dignity  and  strength,  and  the  **  Bacchua  **  of  1007  js 
realistic  enough  to  repel  those  who  ask  for  elegance  even  m  an 
unrefined  subtect.     Tot  work,  however,  is  ably  treated. . 

Hennr  Poole  bdoags  to  the  same  vigonsus  school,  nnid  has  a  true 
sense  of  the  monumental,  aa  Is  evident  m  his  colossal  group  of  '\-Zhc 
Harroaids  " ;  wfaSe  his  "  fifaiad"  (1909)  shows  an  innate  refinement. 

S.  Nicholson  Babb,  for  some  years  an  assistant  of  Mr  Brock,  has 
;  ambitious  "  War  Memorial  *'  and  many  able  groups 
[.which  **  The  Coming  of  ^xing  "  (X910)  icveab 
1  influence. 

Albert  TL  Hodge  stands  by  himself.  Asa  sculptopdecoiator  irith 
special  views  on  rriief>work  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  sentiment 
aind  character  of  the  architecture  it  is  to  embellisb,  he  adopts  n 
coBventioo  which  gives  the  appeanmcc  of  fai^  relief  to  wtut  in 
reaOy  low.  by  sharpness  of  edges  and  by  a  l^uned  use  of  light  anrl 
slude.  His  pands  of  '*  Science  and  Art  '  (1904}  and  "  Commerce  " 
(1906)  are  good  illustrations  of  this  original  bod  of  arthitectonlc 
work;  wfafle  his  large  equestrian  group  of  "  Pro^ierity  "  apfJies  tin.' 
same  principles  to  the  round.  Tbeae  three  works  were  nodcOed 
$ar  the  town  o(  HuU. 

A  man  of  similar  force  Is  Joseph  Epstein,  who  replace  refinement 
by  vigour,  archaic  simplicity,  and  primitlveness  of  outlook,  as  though 
casting  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  against  tw 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  His  work,  in  which  he  leans  towards  the 
Modern  German  view,  U  'mainly  decoration  for  buildings;  his  most 
discussed  productions  are  the  statues  (190^)  on  the  topmost  storey 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  <^Sces. 

Richard  Garbc.  a  sculptor  of  eqaal  strm^,  was  a  popil  of  the 
LcHidon  County  Council  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  began  to 
•rtibit  in  189B.  Rnsged  power  both  in  subject  and  execution  mark 
hm  pfoductions.  His  ideal  works,  such  aa  "  The  Egoist  "  (1906), 
"  Manand  the  Ideal  **  (1907)* "  The  IdcaUst. "  (i^)  and  "  Undine ' 
(1900),  iUustrate  hb  range  of  thought  and  reveal  his  uncommon  vinmr 
«^h  amounts,  it  might  be  said,  to  wdl-contrtrflcd,  idcafistic 
brutality;  they  are  broad  and  impressive,  and  are  conceived  in  a 
monumental  spirit 

Charles  L-.  Hartwe?!  hasgrace  and  strength  tombiAed.  The  midt- 
figure  representing  **  The  Ricing  Tide  "  (1906),  mnindlng'Us  a  Uttli 
ofLdghtnn's  work,  and  "  The  Bathers '*  (I907)t  arc  both  works  on 
tefincment  and  elegance,  and  "  Dawn  **' (1909)  displays  ijnusua! 
charm  and,  like  the  others,  offers  a  nlhouette  of  much  interest 
While  much  poetry  of  expression  and  grace  of  composition  dtsringuisli 
his  **  Sirens  ''  (1910),  vigour  is  tha  note  of  the  smaU  group  "  A  roul 
la  the  Giant^  Kane,"  which  waa  aoqaired  by  the  Chantiey  tmstees 
ia  1908. 

Benjamin  Cleraens,  pumi  of  Professor  LantM  and  the  R(^ 

siae 

nark  when  exhibited  in  the^Abyal  Academy,  and  showed  the  sculptor 
to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  oiF  senstivencss,  elegance,  and  strength 
The  group  of  "  Kcphalos  and  Prokris  '*  (1910)  Is  his  most  Important 
'^nd  most  striking  work. 

Harold  Paiioer  came  to  England  ftam  Australia  in  (896  nt  the  age 
^  twenty-three,  and  after  studying  under  W.  S.  Frith,  made  many 

ademK  auccessei.  and  in  1004  eitnibited  his  plaster  life-iire  statue 


tsenjaoun  Siemens,  pupa  oc  rroiessor  LAnten  ana  tne  K.oyv 
liege  of  Art,  Is  another  member  of  this  talented  gnnip.  His  life- 
c  ideai  figures,  **  Sappho  "  (1909),  **  Cain  *'  (1904).  '*  EnmBoe  " 
106),  "  Andromeda  '^  (t907)  and  *'  Autotm  "  (t9o8>,  all  made  their 


AcademK  successes  . 

of  "  Ariadne,"  which,  translated  Into  marble  and  re-exhiblted  In 

1900.  was  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Collection  end  is 


now  in  the  Tate  Gallery.    His  other  mon  important  works  include 

"  The  Long,  Long  Dreams  of  Youth  "  C1905),  "  Narcissus  "  (1906), 
and  "  Prometheus  "  (1909).  Without  revealing  any  striking  origin- 
ality, Parker  displays  very  considerable  accomplishment  ana  a  good 
eenso  of  the  sculpturesque,  and  his  busts  are  refined  and  good. 

Oliver  Wheatley,  formerly  assistant  to  Brock,  and  i>upfl  of  Aman- 
Jean,  has  done  much  decorative  work.  His  ]tfc-6ize  recumbent 
statue  "  Awakening  "  is  among  the  best  of  his  figures. 

T.  Tyrrdi,  who  first  attracted  attention  by  his  decorative  fieurcs 
on  Professor  Pitc's  house  in  Mortimer  Street,  London,  has  shown 
much  graceful  fancy  in  his  *'  The  Ideal,  "  such  as  '*  The  Whisper  " 
(1906). 

Reuben  Shcppard  has  shown  himself  poetic  and  pleasing  in 
symbolic  suggestion  in  his  striking  half-lcngth  group  "  Tne  Music  of 
Death  "  (1907);  and  Oliver  Sheppard.  in  his  "  Eve  "  of  the  same 
year,  produced  a  graceful  work. 

The  Irish  sculptor,  John  Hughes,  achieved  a  great  success  by  his 
monument  to  Queen  Victoria  erected  in  Dublin.  It  is  a  fine  com- 
bination of  sculptural  and  architectural  effect  and  richness  of  group- 
ing, and  although  it  reveals  too  great  a  love  of  ornament  it  is  im- 
pressive alike  in  mass,  design,  silhouette,  and  general  arrangement. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned,  among  the  younger  sculp- 
tors, Mortimer  Brown  {^  St  John  the  Baptist  "),  David  B.  Brown 
("  The  Spirit  of  Ivy  "),  Bertram  Piegram  ("  Down  to  the  Sea  "),  the 
Scotsmen,  McFarlanc  Shannan  (-'  The  Arcadian  Shepherd's 
Dream  "),  Kcllock  Brown,  and  J.  Crosland  McLure  ("  Leicester  War 
Memorial");  Herbert  Ward  (bronzes  of  South  African  sav-agps, 
"  The  Idol  Maker  "  and  the  like),  Alfred  Turner,  Charics  Pibwortb, 
and  F.  Arnold  Wright. 

The  women  sculptors  include  such  accomplished  amateurs  as 
H.R.H.  the  duchess  of  Argyll  ('*  A  Crucifix " — the  Colonial 
Memorial  in  St  Paul's  cathedral)  and  Countess  Gletchen.  The 
principal  recent  names  are  those  of  Mary  Pownall  (Mr^  Bromet), 
("  A  Harpy  "),  E.  M.  Rope  ("  Springtime,"  relief),  Ruby  Lcviclc 
("  Fishermen  hauling  a  Net  '*},  Margaret  Winscr  ("  Mourners,"  a 
relief),  Esther  Moore  ("  At  the  Gates  of  the  Past  ").  Edith  Maryon 
("  The  Poet  of  Umbria  "),  and  Gwendolen  Williams  ("The  Lorelei," 
1907,  and  charming  groupw  of  children). 

The  sculptor-decorators  make  a  group  of  workers  of  striking  fancy 
and  ability.  Lynn  Jenkins,  whose  frieze  in  bronze,  ivory  and 
mothcr-of-pcarl  at  Lloyd's  Registry  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  is 
one  of  the  leaders.  He  has  latterly  devoted  himself  to  pure  sculpture, 
such  as  the  life-size  bronze  figure  on  a  sarcophagus,  "  Destiny  "  (1909 
and  1910)  and  bust  portraits  remarkable  for  exauisite  feeling  and 
delicacy  of  carving.  Walter  Crane  designed  for  Manchester  a  mace 
that  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  conception  and  felicity  of  symbol- 
ism. Alexander  I^ishcr  and  Nelson  Dawson  should  be  included  in 
the  group.  Other  sculptors  already  mentioned,  including  Thorny- 
croft,  Gilbert,  Frampton,  Pomeroy,  Colton  and  Toft,  have  all  de- 
voted themselves  to  sculptural  decoration  pure  and  simple,  whether 
in  metal,  stone,  or  marble. 

The  painter-sculptors  claim  among  them  Alfred  Stevens,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Lord  Leighton,  J.  M.  Swan,  W.  Reynolds-Stephens, 
Gcorvc  Richmond,  and  G.  F.  Watts.  George  Richmond's  real  talent 
may  bc' caucedby  his  "Monument  to  Bishop  Blomfield  "  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral.  His  son,  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  has  also 
practised  in  sculpture — the  memorial  tomb  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone 
IS  his.  Watts  educated  himself  artistically  on  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  he  produced  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  sculpture  which  place  him 
high  among  the  world's  finest  sculptors  of  tne  loth  century.  The 
recumbent  e/fi^  of  "  Bishop  Lonsdale"  in  Lichfield  cathedral  was 
an  epoch- markmg  work,  not  only  in  the  technical  matter  of  the  bold 
treatment  of  the  drapery,  but  in  largeness  and  breadth  and  its  noble 
sense  of  style,  and  the  "  Lord  Lothian  "  in  Bickling  church  is  also 
very  remarkable.  The  artist  then  produced  the  colossal  equestrian 
group  of  "  Hugh  Lupus  "  for  the  duke  of  Westminster  (Eaton  Hall), 
a  composition  as  imaginative  and  original  as  it  is  grand  and  sculptur- 
esque. Then  followed  *'  Physical  Energy."  another  equestrian 
group,  which,  after  bein^  about  twenty  years  in  progress,  was  cast  in 
1902;  it  was  cxccutfxl  in  duplicate;  one  copy  has  been  set  up  in 
South  Africa,  to  the  memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  character  it  may 
be  held  to  symbolize,  and  the  other  has  been  erected  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  In  1902 
also,  the  statue  of  "  Lord  Tennyson  "  was  completed.  But  the  bust 
of  "  Clytie  "  is  surpassed  in  bigness  and  classic  purity  of  style  and 
feeling  by  nothing  ever  produced  in  England;  it  is  a  complete  and 
noble  thing.  There  is  np  pculptor  who  has  come  nearer  to  obtaining; 
the  grandeur  of  form  which  is  so  wonderful  in  the  Greek  masterpieces. 
Simple  in  line,  immense  in  character,  full  and  rich  in  moaelling, 
Watts's  work  is  instinct  with  vigour,  breadth  and  movement.  It 
sets  the  true  standard,  and  is  a  constant  and  a  noble  warning  to 
sculptors  of  the  younger  school  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  dainty  and 
fanciful,  however  alluring.  Especially  it  warns  them  against  what 
has  become  a  feature  with  a  certain  section — the  devotion  to  metal- 
working,  enamelling,  and  the  like,  and  the  free  introduction  of  these 
accessories  into  serious  sculptural  work.  Irresistible  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  artist  like  Alfred  Gilbert,  such  work,  at  all  times  attractive, 
is  the  coldsmith's  and  ironsmith's  business  rather  than  the  sculptor's; 
and  although  it  has  coloured  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger 
sculptors  of  the  day.  it  is  not  Ukdy  to  obtain  any  very  wide  hold,  oi 
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to  <n(dK  nnniwitt  InflneiKe  for  evn.  TheTaririyandlndtpend- 
«ncc  til  the  Drituh  School  are  nich  that  it  is  impoMible  to  define  any 
particular  tendency  in  its  practice  other  than  towards  an  evcr- 
increastnffrise  in  tne  level  oi  technical  exceOence  and  the  power  of 
iMgn.  There  is,  broadly  ipeaking,  a  geoeial  sund  afainst  the 
"*•  modernity  "  imported  into  aculpture  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  foreign  schools,  and  a  disinclination  to  bend  the  art  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  everyday  life  and  to  the  rendering  of  effects  not  hitherto 
considered  to  be  the  function  of  the  plastic  arts.  (M.  H.  S.) 

After  1870,  when  a  great  artistic  movement  marked  the 
resuscitation  of  France  after  the  Franco-German  War,  sculpture 

especially  revived  with  exceptional  vigour,  and  the  last 
Fnmct  ♦''W  y**"  of  '''*  '9*''  «ent»iy  were  a  memorable 
Mcmipimm   epoch  in  its  history.  Not  that  many  newand  unexpected 

men  of  genius  suddenly  atose,  for  most  of  the  artists 
who  then  came  to  the  front  had  already  distinguished  themselves 
by  equally  noble  work;  but  sculpture,  like  the  other  arts, 
benefited  by  the  pause  for  thought,  and  by  the  ripe  and  manly 
tone  stamped  on  the  national  mind  by  the  disdpUne  of  events. 
Intense  ardour  animated  the  admirable  group  of  French  sculptors: 
the  oldest  still  found  some  lofty  expression;  the  men  in  their 
prime  showed  their  powers  with  tmwontol  force  and  fire; 
and  the  younger  generations  grew  up  in  rapid  succession,  a 
dose  phalaaz  of  tculptois  whose  number  b  still  increasing, 
for  if  we  include  only  living  artists,  and  those  who  have  taken 
honours  in  the  Salons,  we  fitul  a  list  of  seven  hundred  exhibitors. 
The  first  gemtation  of  survivors  of  the  war,  who  led  the  way 
in  the  new  period,  ttSl  boasted  of  such  men  as  Oumont  (1801- 
|8S4)>  Cavdier  (1814-1894),  Bonnassienx  (1810-1891),  JouSroy 
(1806-1881),  Schoenewerck  (1820-1885),  Canier-Belleuze  (1824- 
18S7),  Aimi  Millet  (1819-1891)  and  CUsinger  (1814-1883). 
These  artists,  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  were 
for  the  most  part  each  the  head  of  a  studio,  their  teaching  being 
eartied  on  till  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  Next  to  them  followed 
thor  immediate  pupils,  already  their  rivals,  and  some  indeed 
famous  before  the  new  era;  such  were  Guillaume,  Dubois  and 
Fffmiet;  otben,  fresh  from  the  Academy  at  Rome,  at  once  rose 
to  distinction,  and  all  combined  to  form  the  remarkable  group 
of  artists  to  which  the  modem  school  of  French  sculpture  owes 
its  world-wide  fame.  At  this  time  Eugene  Guillaume  (1832- 
1905)  was  exhibiting  his  "  Roman  Marriage,"  his  "  Bust  of  Mgr 
Darboy,"  hb  "  Orpheus,"  and  "  Andromache,"  wbrks  of  learned 
skill  and  severe  distinction.  Paul  Dubois  (1829-1905)  executed 
his  "  Narcissus,"  and  the  "  Tomb  of  General  Lainoridire,"  on 
which  the  decontive  figures  of  Charity,  Faith,  and  Military 
Courage  are  popular  favourites,  full  of  grave  and  pathetic 
feeling.  Cbapu  (1833-1891)  executed  his  cxquiate  figure  of 
"  Voutfa "  for  the  tomb  of  Henri  Regnault,  and  that  of 
"  Thought "  for  the  tomb  of  Oanid  Stem,  his  monuments  to 
Berryer  *nd  to  Mgr  Dupanloup.  Banias'  (1841-1905)  "  First 
Interment"  won  him  the  mnlal  of  honour  in  1878;  besides 
his  patriotic  group  of  the  "  Defence  of  Paris."  Falguiire 
(1831-1900)  produced  a  remarkable  aeries  of  statues,  chaiacter- 
iied  by  their  life-like  power;  some  dignified  or  pathetic,  as 
"  St  Vincent  de  Paul,"  "  La  Rodiejacquelein,"  and  "  Cardinal 
I.avigerie  ";some  fuH  of  bold  and  dashing  spirit,  as  his  "  Diana," 
ki*  "  Nefcida,"  and  "  Hunting  Vym^a."  Merdi  gave  us 
"  Gloria  VIetis,"  "  Quand  Mtme,"  and  his  monuments,  among 
which  that  called  "  Memory  "  must  be  mentioned;  his  pediment 
for  the  Tuileries;  his  "  Genius  of  Art,"  &c.  Delaplinche 
(1836-1890)  produced  his  "  Mother's  Teaching,"  "  Music," 
"The  Vii^  with  a  Lily,"  and  "  Auitin  ";  and  Allar  "  The 
Death  of  Alcestis."  To  these  names  must  be  added  those  of 
Degeoige,  who,  with  Chapu,  gave  so  powerful  an  impetus  to  the 
•It  of  the  nedallitt;  of  Gautheiin,  HioUe,  Thomas,  Crauck, 
Lafoaee,  MiiilgliiT  aind  Moicau-Vanthier — one  of  the  men  who, 
with  Gfr6me  (the  painter)  and  Frtmiet,  revived  the  taste  for 
coloured  sculpture,  a  style  first  attempted  long  before  by  Simart; 
besides  many  more.  These  artists  created  a  supremely  healthy 
■ad  vital  (choot  of  acnlptore,  dignified  and  elegant,  learned  and 
'varied,  fresh  and  charming,  and,  above  all,  as  single-hearted 
and  as  wen  trained  as  in  any  period  of  history. 

To   understand,    however,    the    position   of   contemporary 
■cdptan  in  Fraaoe,  it  will  be  oeceisaor  to  look  b*ck  even 


further  than  187a  It  must  he  remembered  that  the  wfadt 
history  of  French  sculpture,  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century, 
is  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Italian  influence  in  the  x6th 
century,  which  remained  paramount  over  French  an  for  mocB 
than  three  hundred  years.  Statue-making,  until  then  an  art 
of  expression — national,  popular,  human  and  Christian — kct 
its  primitive  character  under  the  dilettante  refinement  of  aa 
aristocratic  society  closely  gathered  round  a  long  who  made 
art  subservient  to  his  splendour  or  his  pleasure;  it  sank  into 
superficial  and  conventional  beauty,  and  became  almost  ez- 
dusively  the  interpreter  of  trivial  ingenuity  or  flattering  aOcggdc* 
derived  from  the  dead  fables  of  heathen  mytholosy.  'The  bttt 
that  would  be  expected  from  this  was  chcjce  rings  nr»  of  lioe^ 
a  harmonious  treatment  of  mass  aiui  composition,  ■  loving 
study  of  the  nude — in  short,  a  purely  plastic  type  of  ait.  And 
sculpture  had  become  the  ait  of  the  niobility  and  of  the  oouit, 
having  CO  hold,  as  It  had  in  the  past,  on  the  great  human  family— 
the  nation.  Still,  even  at  the  high  tide  of  Louis  XTV.'a  reign, 
some  dissatisfaction  became  evident,  even  some  rebellion,  ia 
the  great  though  solitary  spirit  of  Puget,  who  strove  to  animat* 
the  marble  with  the  passions  of  humanity.  In  the  next  centnqr 
be  found  followers— Falconet,  Pigalle  and  Hoodon,  iriw  akie 
asserted  their  right  to  infuse  life  and  passion  and  movement 
into  their  statues,  seeking  them  in  the  despised  province  of  stera 
reality.  The  great  catadysm  cf  the  Revolution,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  break  the  bonds  of  thought,  tamed  men'* 
minds  to  contemplate  the  Antique,  and  though  it  certainly 
modified  the  style  of  sculpture,  was  far  from  changing  the  source 
of  its  inapiration,  since  it  sent  it  once  mne  to  the  Anriqnr 
Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  tfafWng 
of  David  was  paramount  in  spite  of  Cras,  who,  then  ia  the 
master's  studio,  was  unconsciously  sowing  the  seed  cf  romaatidta 
in  painting,  a  robust  individuality  was  devdopiag  anMMic 
French  sculptors — a  spirit  somewhat  rugged,  independent, 
and  partly  trained,  beyond  the  academic  pale,  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  Puget,  and  quite  simply,  without  any  icvohi- 
rionary  airs  of  iimovatimi,  to  shake  oil  tocpid  eoDveatioaatity. 
By  the  mere  force  of  a  strong  plebeian  tempenment  Rnde  qnita 
naturally  happened  on  a  style  of  art — hi^  art — at  once  expressive 
and  popular.  Be  was  the  first  to  raise  the  ay  of  liberty  in 
sculpture,  and  he  left  successors  who  bravdy  worked  out  what 
he  had  begim.  Barye  and  Carpeaux  were  both  in  1875  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  to  which  they  bequeathed  a  fruitful  infh>ence, 
Baryo  carried  on  Rude's  tradition  of  expression,  and  tnnsformed 
what  had  previously  been  men  decontive  carving  into  a  new 
style  and  branch  of  art  now  adopted  by  a  whole  phalaiw  of 
admirable  artists:  the  sculpture,  namdy,  of  inimals,  the  firrt 
^ance  that  sculptuie  had  till  then  bestowed  on  nature  apart 
from  man.  Carpeaux,  who  was  much  younger,  waa  in  his  dajr— 
as  Puget  had  been — an  exceptional  personality;  he  carried 
on  the  slow  revolt  of  two  centuries  which  was  to  break  the  aamw 
mould  of  school-training  and  infuse  aMul  of  more  ardent  vitafity 
into  actilptured  forms. 

The  importance  of  these  two  great  srtists  In  rdation  to  coo- 
temporary  art  was  not  fully  seen  till  after  their  death.  In  point 
of  fact  Painting  had  until  now  amply  filled  the  new  part  '""g"*^ 
to  Art;  its  vehement  efforts  had  stron^y  influenced  pid>lit 
opinion;  and  as,  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  it  had 
largdy  extended  the  field  of  human  vision  over  the  icmotr 
past  and  the  domains  of  feding,  with  the  promise  of  surveying 
all  nature,  space  and  time,  the  ipbit  of  the  age  asked  no  more, 
and  did  not  expect  sculpture,  too,  to  abandon  dd-wotld  myths. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  those  sculptors  who  at  that  time  carried 
00  the  fiswinil  tradition  had  renewed  its  youth  by  their  teamed 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  it;  they  had  reverted  to  the  past, 
but  it  was  the  past  of  the  really  great  masters,  either  of  aatiqaity 
or  of  the  eariy  Florentine  ichacl,  no  less  enamoured  of  life, 
beauty  and  nature.  Guillaume  and  Paul  Dubois,  Chapn  and 
Falguijre,  Merdi,  and  Delaphmche  were  the  rivals  in  scidpture 
of  the  great  idealist  painters— Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Guauve 
Moreau,  Ricard,  Ddaunay,  Baudiy,  and  Henner — who  weie 
working  at  the  same  time. 
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'  Hfc  te  fa  wMch  «otBiMit«  for  the  Itettto  «i»ii»iiHi  Inn  thtn 
foiiBd  10  mtJe  lecepcsnca  unoBg  KnlptaM.  Bat  In  tbt  aot 
(owntioa  tk*aMK»«<  the  aed  might  Me  tbcirkarrait.  Tbt 
pqnis  «{  RndB,  of  Baye  and  of  Cup««a»)  allied  by  mImdI 
qnopatlde*— the  little  dnKJag-acbool  toodacted  by  Leooq 
ds  Boisbaadiu,  wfaid,  in  daii^  of  the  stndioe  «f  the  Bmo* 
Alts,  oeatod  >  gnnp  of  indcpewlant  end  highly  oiiglul  artists— • 
f omied  the  centre  of  a  ifisdnct  fane  which  increased  day  by  day. 
Voung  men  fresh  from  Rome,  penislently  kept  op  the  spiiit 
of  the  Antique.  A  galaxy  of  learned  and  lefined  artist*  «a* 
lepMaented  by  mcb  men  is  HioUe  (iSjj-tSSy)  ("Arlon," 
"  Oipheu*  ")>  Idac  (t840-iS84)  ("  Mercnry  inventing  the 
Coduceus,"  "  Salanimb6  "),  Uarqoeets  ('■  Galatea,"  "  Eras," 
^  Fkraeus  beheadfaig  the  Ooigoo,"  <'  The  Rape  of  Europa  "), 
■nd  Csutm  ("Eras,"  "A  Woman  carrying  Loaves,"  "A 
Sergeaot^t-AraB/'  fee),  Luuoo  ("^Tfae  Iron  Age  "),  LoBgtpied 
(r&(9-i888)  ("  lamwrtaKty "),  Peinte  ("0>^w»  charming 
Ccrtienis  to  Sleep  "),  GuiUve  Michel  ("In  a  Dream,"  "  Medita- 
tion "),  Carl«t  ("  Inneceoee,"  "  Abel "),  A.  Boucbtr  ("  Earth," 
"  Au  but "),  beside*  CarHer,  Uonard  and  Tmrcan  (1846-1895)— 
soon  to  be  foUomd  by  another  geaetation:  Puech  ("  The  Sbeo," 
"  Tiae  Muse  of  Andit  Chinier  "),  Verlet  ("  The  Mopomcot  to 
Ifanpassant,"  "Orpheoa"),  Larch*  ("Tbe  Brook  and  the 
Meadow,"  "  Viotets  "),  Sicard  ("  Hagu  and  bhrnad  "),  and 
DaiUai,  Eacouin,  St  Laial,  and  many  more.  In  oppotitioo  to 
theae  thtie  staed  a  group  of  leulpcact,  young  sad  oU,  who  sovght 
tbelr  eabjecte  in  mytbela«y,  bgend,  hiNory  or  poetry,  or 
Bcrdy  In  the  scenes  of  dai^  Sfe,  and  aimed  at  presenting  the 
ideal  of  their  time  onder  its  external  aspects,  but  more  espedally 
d>e  deepest  emotions  o<  the  modem  ndnd.  It  was  Frtaiiet, 
with  Us  sttikfag  and  vivid  ooncepCions,  wlio  led  the  advance  with 
sew  and  dnmadc.subjeets:  primeval  man  and  the  fierce  beasts 
with  which  be  disputed  his  rule  ("  A  She-Bear  and  a  Man  Of  the 
Stone  Age,"  "An  Oran-utan  and  a  Savage,"  "Gorillas"), 
or  embodiffleat*  of  the  heraet  of  the  past  ("  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Saint 
Ifluis,"  "Saint  George,"  "Lonit  of  Orleans,"  &c.);  then 
(oUowed  Just  Becqoet  (1899-1907),  the  excellent  artist  who 
lepieieBted  the  stridcen  figures  of  "  Ishmael "  and  "  Saint 
JT^'fiMii  »;  Cfaristophe  (t8i7-i89>),  with  his  symbolical  pre- 
sentment* of  "  Tlw  Human  Comedy,"  "  Fortune  "  and  "  The 
Supreme  Kiss  "-,  Aubi  ("  Monument  to  Gambetta,"  "  Dante," 
"BaiDy,"  tc);  A.  L<«ros  the  naturaEied  English  painter 
*Bd  todpKr,  who  executed  some  iat  fountains  for  the  duke 
«(  ftrtland;  Injalbert,  returned  from  Rome  ("  HSppomine," 
"Christ  on  the  Ctou,"  "  The  Herald  ");  and,  younger  than 
tlKS4  Deabols  ("Leds"),  Dampt  ("A  Grandmother^  Kiss," 
**  Meloatoe "),  Alexandre  Charpentier,  Camis,  Baffler,  Pierre 
Jtodw,  Madame  Marie  Caein  and  many  more. 

TiM  dimptioa  of  the  Salons  in  1890  dmwed  very  phinly 
the  bent  of  tU*  group,  who  seceded  to  the  Champ  de  Mats, 
where  the  leaders  were  Dalou  and  Rodin,  and  where  Bartholomf 
made  an  imexpected  and  original  appearance.  Foreigners 
added  a  contingent  of  the  highest  merit,  such  as  the  American 
St  GMdens,  Mid,  more  cspedaHy,  the  Belgian  Constantin 
Heonier,  iffiliMed  to  France  by  their  eaity  training,  to  say  notMng 
«(  descent.  Meunier  especially,  with  hb  statues  and  statuettes 
of  labooring  figures'— miners,  puddlers,  hammerers,  glas^blowen, 
and  the  like— gave  to  his  art  a  keynote  new  to  France,  which 
fbnnd  a  response  even  in  academic  drdes.  A  broad  democratic 
corrent  was  swaying  public  feeling.  The  questions  which  turn 
•B  the  status  of  the  working  man  had  become  the  programme  of 
every  party,  even  of  the  most  conservative.  Art  being  the 
mirror  ot  society,  the  novd,  the  drama  and  painting  devoted 
thenudves  to  the  glorification  of  a  new  factor  in  modem  life, 
namely.  Labour.  Sculpture  new,  in  rivaby  with  painting, 
thfou^  which  MHlet  had  immortalized  the  peasant,  and  Courbet 
the  working  man,  also  sought  inspiration  from  such  {hemes; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  the  democratic  movement 
called  for  monuments  to  the  memory  and  deeds  of  great  or 
useitd  men. 

Sculpture,  under  tUs  modem  tendency,  assumed  an  unexpected 
upect;  it*  feigtot  expression  is  seen  in  the  work  of  three  men 


Very  dbsUhc'DsIoa,  KoAa,  and  fixrtholDme.  In  Bd^um, 
I*  ha*  been  said,  where  modem  social  questions'  are  strongly 
lieit,  Constantin  Meunier  had  interpreted  the  democratic  impulse 
in  a  very  striUag  manner,  under  (he  influence,  no  doubt,  of  J.  F. 
MUet.  In  France,  Jules  Dafeu  (1838-1902),  with  a  broader 
view,  aimed  at  creating  an  art  which  should  represent  the 
aapiratlon*  and  dreams  of  this  phase  of  society  wh3e  adhering 
to  the  toe  old  traditions  of  the  art  of  Louis  XtV.,  stamped  with 
nagnifioeoce  and  grandeur,  but  applied  with  graver,  ampler 
and  severer  fedng  to  the  glorification  of  the  people.  He  revived 
the  older  style  of  sculpture,  giving  it  greater  power  and  truer 
dignity  by  a  ckne  study  of  We,  supported  by  a  scbolariy  and 
serious  technique.  In  his  '  Triumph  of  the  Republic,"  and  the 
monuments  to  "  Alphand,"  to  "  Delacroix,"  to  "  Floquet,", 
to  "  Victor  Hugo,"  aiid  others,  he  strove  to  create  a  style  apart 
from  life,  to  which  he  is  alieta  and  indifferent,  but  based  on  life,' 
the  outcome  of  the  needs  of  society,  the  impersonation  of  It* 
diaraeteristics,  the  expression  in  eloquent  form' of  its  nature, 
spirit,  and  moral  idiosyncrasy. 

Treadirs  the  same  path,  though  in  a  different  step,  is  AoguM 
Rodin.  He  disregarda  every  contingent  fact;  even  when  he 
takes  his  subject  from  legend  or  history,  whether  "  Eve  "  or 
"  St  John  the  Baptist,"  "  The  Age  of  Bronze  "  or  "  The  Bnrgesae* 
of  Calais,"  "  Victor  Hugo  "  or  "  Balzac,"  he  avoids  all  (be 
conventional  details  and  attributes  of  his  personages  to  enibody 
the  very  essence  of  humanity  as  expressed  in  the  quivering 
ttA.  He,  like  Carpeaux,  has  gone  back,  to  Dante  and  to  Mkhd- 
angelo  to  force  the  "  Gates  of  Hell  "—the  subject  chosen  for 
tbe  entrance  to  the  Musfe  des  Arts  IMcoratifs— end  to  read 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  hiunan  soul.  Ks  is  the  art  e( 
suffering,  ang<lish  and  terror,  of  crud  and  despairing  pleasure— 
a  wild  cyde  of  prond  and  bitter  mdancholy.  All  the  effort* 
made  in  the  past  to  faifuse  life  into  Art,  all  that  Puget,  Falconet, 
PigaOe  and  Roudon  tried  to  effect,  and  that  Rude,  Barye  and 
Caipeanx  strove  (or  in  their  turn — all  this  was  part  of  the 
endeavour  of  these  their  successors,  but  with  a  clearer  purpose 
and  more  consdons  aim.  By  good  hap  or  providence  they 
were  greeted  on  their  way  by  the  voice  of  the  most  devoted 
apoetle  who  was  to  preach  the  new  doctrine,  namdy,  Louia 
Courajod,  the  fotmder  of  the  French  sculpture  gallery  in  the 
Louvre.  F^om  Us  professor'*  chair  in  the  schoob  he  cutsed 
the  ItaBan  intruders  of  the  rfith  century  for  having  debased 
French  art  with  "noMe  attitudea,"  extravagant  gestares  and 
dlegorical  antics;  and  he  carried  Us  pupils  and  his  hearer* 
back  to  the  great  national  period  of  French  sculpture,  which, 
in  the  dark  medieval  ages,  had  crested  the  spkndM  stone  image* 
of  (he  noble  French  cathedrals. 

A  marked  individuality  now  appeared  in  protest  against 
academic 'tra<Btions— Albert  Bartholomfe.  He,  after  be^nning 
as  a  painter,  was  tempted  by  aeidpture,  more  particnlarly,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  wish  to  execute  a  monument  to  a  comrade 
he  had  loved.  From  this  first  effort,  carried  out  in  his  stndio| 
without  any  school  training,  but  with  a  firm  determination 
to  master  technical  difflculties  and  fulfil  his  dream,  fdlowed  a 
broader  pmpose  to  execute  a  great  expressve  and  vitally 
human  work  which  Should  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  popoUce. 
From  tUs  arose  the  idea  of  a  "  Monument  to  the  Dead  "  in  Fire 
Lachaise.  Bartholomi  had  started  without  a  guide,  but  he 
instinctively  turned  to  the  great  traditian  of  Northern  Christ- 
ianity, which  his  mind  subsequently  associated  with  that  of  the 
antique  race  who  had  ever  done  most  honour  to  Death,  the 
people  ot  Egypt. 

Thus  two  currents  contended,  as  H  were,  fcr  the  giodanc* 
of  French  sculpture,  each  claiming  a  descent  from  the  Insiorfe 
past;  one  inheriting  the  daaaic  tradition  of  the  Renaiasaitcak 
of  Latin  and  Hdenic  origin,  to  which  the  French  school,  a&iei 
the  time  of  Jean  Goujon,  has  owed  three  centuries  of  glory. 
This  is  the  pagan  art  of  the  South;  its  marks  are  baknce, 
reasonableness  and  lucidity;  it  was  the  oomposer  of  apotheosesi 
the  preserver  of  the  ideal  of  beauty.  The  other,  reverting,  after 
centuries  of  resignation  or  of  impotent  rebellion,  to  the  genuine 
French  past  which  produced  the  noble  Worlu  of  the  nth,  ttth 
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ud  13th  centurio— to  the  tnditian  of  Flmdcn  and -of 
Burgundy,  which  wu  smothered  in  the  16th  century  by  Italian 
art — to  tile  Qiriitian  and  naturalistic  art  of  the  North,  which 
renounced  the  canons  of  antiquity,  and  exprcased  itscU  by 
methods  essentially  human  and  mutable,  living  and  suffering — 
appeals  to  all  mankind.  The  immediate  result  of  this  antagonism 
was  no  doubt  a  period  of  agitation.  The  outcome,  on  the  whole, 
is  confusion.  Still,  however  vexatious  the  chaos  of  ignn  and 
movement  may  be,  it  is  life,  a  true  reflection  of  the  tumult 
of  modem  thought  in  its  complexity  and  Ixwiidemcnt;  it  is 
the  reawakening  of  sculpture.  _ 

Uonumental  and  decorative  statuary  found  an 'extended 
sphere  through  the  founding  or  restoration  of  public  buildings 
after  the  events  of  1870.  Memotiil  sculpture  obtained  constant 
emptoyment  on  patriotic  or  republican  monuments  erected 
is  various  parts  of  France,  and  not  yet  complete.  Illustrious 
Aaaten  have  done  themselves  honour  in  such  work.  Dalou, 
MocK,  Barrias,  Falgui£re,  and  many  others  less  famous  executed 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  the  R^ablic  or  in  memory  of  the 
national  defence,  and  figures  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  symbol  of 
patriotism,  be.,  as  well  as  numberless  statues  erected  in  the 
marktt-placa  of  humble  towns,  or  even  of  villages,  in  com- 
memoration of  national  or  local  celebnties:  politicians,  soldiers, 
savants  and  artist*— Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Feny,  Camot, 
Pasteur,  Claude  Bernard,  Delacroix,  Ingres,  Corot,  Millet,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine  and  many  more.  The  garden  of  the  Louem- 
bourg  alone  has  become  a  sort  of  Elysian  Fields,  where  almost 
•very  day  some  fresh  statue  rises  up  in  memory  of  contemporary 
French  poet*.  The  funereal  style  of  monument,  in  which  French 
art  was  at  all  times  conspicuously  distinguished,  waa  also  revived 
in  sympathy  with  that  general  sentiment  which  regards  reverence 
(or  the  dotd  as  a  religion,  and  gave  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some 
^)lendid  work  by  Chapu  (the  monuments  to  Regnault,  to  Daniel 
Stem,  of  Mgr  Dupankwp);  by  Paul  Dubois  (the  monument 
to  General  Lamoridire);  by  Mercii  (the  tombs  of  Baudry, 
of  Cabancl,  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and  U*  queen  Marie  Amflic) ; 
by  Dakw  (the  monuments  to  Victor  Noir,  to  Floquet  and 
Blanqui);  and  by  many  more,  with  Bartholom£  at  their  head. 
The  cemetery  of  Fire  Lachaise  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  spot* 
to  visit  (or  a  review  of  contemporary  sculpture. 

While  man  has  been  diligently  studied  in  every  class  of  sculp- 
ture, more  particularly  in  portrait  sculpture,  which  finds  a  mora 
practical  adaptation  to  daily  uses  by  a  bust  or  small  statue, 
such  as  Thiodore  Riviere  was  the  first  to  produce,  by  medallions, 
or  by  medals,  closely  related  to  statuary,  nature  now  holds  a 
place  in  the  sculpture  of  animah — a  place  created,  so  to  say, 
by  Barye  and  carried  on  by  Frimiet,  Mine,  Cain,  and,  with 
even  greater  vigour  and  a  closer  study  of  character,  by  Gardet 
("  Panthers,"  in  the  Luxembourg,  "  Lions  "  and  "  Dogs,"  at 
Chantilly,  &c.);  Peter,  Valton,  Le  Due,  Isidore  Bonheur, 
Peyrol,  Cotdier,  Surand,  Virion,  MMte  and  others.  Finally, 
the  das*  of  h  ptiilt  scW^w*— the  statuette  and  small  group- 
after  long  hesitation  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who  first 
cultivated  it,  FWmiet  and  the  painter  CMme,  made  a  sudden 
Stan  into  life,  doe  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  attending 
the  fharming  and  pathetic  statuettea  of  Thiodore  Riviire 
("  Salammb6  and  Malth6,"  "  Ultimum  feriens,"  "  Charles  VL 
ud  CMette,"  "  The  Vow,"  "  Fn  Angelioo,"  "  The  Shunammite 
Woman,"  tec),  Rivibe  was  wont  to  use— as  Gb6me  did  in  his 
"BeUoot,"  and  lubaequently  in  his  small  "Tamerlane" — 
olateiiab  of  various  cokun,  and  even  precious  stones  and 
metals,  iriiich  be  employed  with  great  effect.  A  whole  class  of 
art  wa*  not,  indesd,  originated,  but  sttoogjly  vivified  by  this 
method  of  treatment.  Claudius  Marioton  and  Dampt,  who 
always  affected  small  and  precious  work,  Agathon  Leonard 
(«.f.  a  table  decontioo  of  "  Dancers  "  in  Sivrcs  china),  Laporte 
Blaii«y,  Fenary,  Levaiseur,  Belloc,  £.  Lafont,  ftc.,  utilixcd 
•vesy  pracesa  and  every  kind  of  material — marble  and  metal, 
wood  and  ivory,  enchanced  by  ihs  most  costly  goldsniths'  work 


It  would  asem  now  that  tcvlptaic,  thus  endowed  with  new 
ids**  and  tb*  most  varioua  means  of  exprtssioo,  and  adapted 


to  every  comprcheaaifio  and  every  sftuatioo,  was  fidly  on  a  Icrd 
with  the  other  graphic  arts.  What  it  had  chiefiy  to  fear  en, 
in  fact,  the  wealth  of  means  at  its  disjiosal,  and  its  competiiiDa 
or  collaboration  with  other  arta.  And  this  the  later  gcneniiaas 
seem  to  have  tmdentood — the  men  who  were  the  ootcome  oi 
the  two  conflicting  traditions:  order  and  mndetalioa  00  one 
side;  character,  life,  and  emotion  on  the  other.  Though  voy 
variously  inqiired  by  the  facts  or  ideals  of  contempsnry  life, 
such  young  artists  as  Jean  Boucher  ("  Evcaiug,"  "  llie  Antique 
and  the  Modem"),  Roger  Bkiche  ("Childhood,"  "Cold"), 
Dart,  Boverie,  Hippolyte  Lefebvre,  Dcaruelks,  Gaston  Schocn, 
Pierre  Roche,  Fix-Masseau,  Coutctlhaa,  and  otlwn  seem  to  show 
that  French  sculpture  is  about  to  assume  a  solid  potitioo  on  a 
sound  foundation,  while  not  ceasing  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  tastes,  sheets  and  need*— in  sbcM,  the  ideal— of  (he  i>f. 
Thus,  while  painting  engaged  the  attenticm  of  the  public  by  il> 
new  departures,  it*  daring,  and  its  very  extravagance,aa4ptiin^ 
which  by  the  conditions  of  its  technique  is  less  exposed  to  ttamiat 
influences,  has,  since  the  dose  of  the  19th  century,  devdofed 
normally  but  with  renewed  vigour.  If  thebtilliaiicyoifthesclml 
was  not  so  conspicuous  and  its  works  gave  rise  to  totkdiicimiim 
or  q)eculation,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  at  the  ^"-^ 
of  the  lotfi  century  the  younger  generation  offered  the  encoeni- 
ing  prospect  of  a  omnpact  group  of  sculptors  who  would  pnibiii/ 
leave  work*  of  permanent  merit.  Yet  sculpture  too  had  (oot 
through  a  crixis,  and  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  entreats  whkb 
so  violently  agitated  all  modem  thought.  We  have  alKs4ir 
tpokm  ol  its  "  state  of  mind,"  torn  between  the  noUe  tiadidaa 
of  a  glorknia  past  which  link  it  to  the  antique,  and  the  oaiin 
to  render  in  its  own  medium,  with  greater  freedom  and  fsBs 
force  of  expression,  all  those  unuttercd  meanings  of  the  mjitnt 
and  of  contemporary  thought  which  the  other  arts  painrin 
literature,  the  drama,  and  even  music — have'atriven  to  idol^ 
and  to  record.  But  the  acuto  stage  of  tenutive  and  insohsot 
effort,  seemed  in  1910  to  be  past;  inspiration  had  tetimied  M 
its  normal  channd  and  purely  plastic  expression. 

The  powerful  individuality  which  had  the  most  vital  ialhwn 
on  modem  sculpture  in  France,  and;  it  may  be  added,  on  may 
foreign  schools,  is  that  of  Rodin.  During  the  ten  yian  wbick 
followed  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris  (xgoo)  and  the  spcdd 
display  of  his  wwks,  his  reputation  spread  throughoat  tbt 
coimtries  of  the  world  and  his  fame  waa  fully  established.  Tit 
state  liberally  contributed  to  his  triumph  by  oonunisaoos  sod 
purchases,  and  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  may  be  seen  aloal 
five  and  twenty  of  Us  finest  works.  His  productiveness  ni 
unbroken,  but  it  waa  chiefly  evolved  in  rdation  to  his  fint  (RSt 
concq>ti<»,  "  The  Gate  of  Hell ";  ita  leading  featnrts  me 
taken  up  again,  modified,  expanded,  and  added  to  by  tkdi 
creator.  But  besides  the  numberless  embodiments  of  veiiptuini, 
impassiooed,  or  pathetic  ideas — of  which  then  ia  need  to  sue 
only  "  Lea  ombres  "  (the  Shades)  and  "  Le  penseur "  (ikt 
ThinkeT),  now  placed  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the  Pasth&ie; 
several  monuments,  as  for  instance  to  Victor  Hues,  to  WUHkt, 
and  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  besides  a  large  nunber  of  portnit- 
busts.  Enthusiastic  literary  men,  and  the  critics  of  (he  day  <in 
upheld  Rodin  in  his  struggles,  more  from  an  instinct  of  pognsdi; 
and  a  love  of  paradox  than  from  conviction  and  nal  eaafn' 
hension  of  his  prodigioas  and  fertile  genius,  have  tended  to  give 
him  a  poetic  and  prophetic  a^ect,  and  make  him  appear  si  s 
sort  of  Dante  in  sculpture.  Though  Us  art  is  vdiement  is  a- 
pression,  and  he  has  revdled  in  the  rTtstntm«.ut  of  sgoditd 
suffering  and  the  poignant  melandwly  of  passiaa,  it  is  by  ih 
methods  ol  Hicbelangek>  and  essentiaQy  plastic  tRstnat 
than  power  of  modriling  ffis  mndriWng  is  indeed  the  noit 
wonderful  that  modem  sculpture  has  to  show,  the  most  poidr 
plastic  ucbniqne,  and  thia  rharact  eristic  is  always  cvidat 
in  his  work,  rombined  with  revefcnce  for  the  antique.  Sodis 
made  his  home  in  the  midst  of  Creeh  statues,  a  museum  of  tki 
antique  which  he  collected  at  Ueodon;  and  some  of  his  swa  Ittt 
woi^  such  as  the  male  torsos  which  he  exhibited  at  the  SsIm, 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  marbles  of  the  Farthene»-lke 
DyssusaitdlheTkeKus.   ItisthefulktBadcntaDdiago'lkM 
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cbaiactciistics  o£  Rodin's  work,  apart  from  some  exaggeration 
of  expression  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  that  has  had  the  most 
valuable  influence  on  the  younger  generation. 

Nothing  need  be  particularly  noted  as  to  the  development  of 
masters  long  since  recognized,  whatever  branch  of  the  school  they 
belone  to;  such  as  Frimiet,  Mercii,  Marfmeste,  Injalbert,  baint- 
Marceaux  and  others  already  spoken  of.  The  very  distinct  indi- 
viduality of  Bartholomi,  after  asserting  itself  in  his  crowning  effort 
the  ••  Monument  of  the  Dead,"  found  very  delicate  expression  in 
numerous  works  on  a  more  modest  scale,  nude  figures,  monumental 
groups,  and  portraits.  His  monument  to  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  for 
the  P^nthion  (1909)  is  a  fine  example  of  his  art. 

We  must  not  omit,  after  the  elder  generation,  the  name  ol  Allred 
Lenoir,  who  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  portrait-statues  by 
dealing  successfully  with  the  difficult  problem  of  modern  dress,  as  in 
the  monuments  of  Berlioz,  to  Cisar  Franck.  to  Marshal  Canrobert, 
ia  the  bust  of  M.  Moreau,  &c.;  nor  that  of  Gustave  Michel,  a  spirit 
loftily  inspired  in  his  decorative  compositions  and  figures  for 
(alleriea, "  Le  rSve  "  (the  Dream),  "  La  pensie  "  (Thought)— both  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery.—"  Au  soir  de  la  vie  "  (in  the  Evening  ol 
Life),  and  "  Automne."  H.  Griber,  after  some  realistic  works,  suchas 
■"  Le  Grisou  "  (Fire-damp)  and  portrait-statuettes,  as  the  tiny  fulj- 
Veogth  figures  of  "  Frfmiet  "  and  of  "  Gevine,"  distinguished  himself 
ia  the  Salon  of  1909  by  a  statue  of  "  Narcissus  "  at  the  edge  of  a 
buntain-pool,  very  elegant  and  Italian  in  feeling.  And  among  the 
Tounger  men  of  the  school  we  must  name  Vcrlet,  Gasq  Vermare, 
Ernest  Dubois,  and  Larche,  all  employed  on  important  works. 

It  must  indeed  be  said  that  in  France,  apart  from  the  select  com- 
mittees which  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  peopled  provincial 
towns  with  monumental  sutues,  the  government  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  encouraging  the  art  of  sculpture.  Any  considerable 
work  of  that  class  could  hardly  be  undertaken  without  its  support. 
The  former  Council  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  foresaw  the  application  of 
sculpture  to  the  decoration  of  the  park  of  Saint  Cloud:  the  present 
council  has  encouraged  a  strong  competition  among  our  sculptors  by 
decorating  the  squares  of  the  Carrousel  and  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
by  carrying  on  the  decorative  work  in  the  Panthfen,  &c  They  have 
t£us  given  commissions  to  a  group  of  rising  artists,  who  quickly  made 
a  distinguished  reputation.  The  names  of  these  younger  sculptors 
have  already  been  recorded  here;  in  the  ten  years  1901-1910  they 
came  into  the  front  rank  of  their  contemporaries  by  their  conspicuous 
talent  and  the  firm  expression  of  their  ideals.  The  first  fact  to  be 
noted  about  them  is  their  determination  to  be  men  of  their  time. 
Many  artists  before  them  were  indeed  possessed  by  this  idea :  Legros, 
Dalou.  the  Belgian  sculptor  Constantin  Meunier,  the  American  St 
Gaudena,  and  among  their  immediate  precursors  Alfred  Lenoir. 
But  now  this  purposeful  bias  is  more  strongly  marked ;  the  new  men 
do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  merely  monumental  or  commemor- 
ativ-e  aspect,  to  the  picturesque  treatment  of  the  miners  or  the  tillers 
o(  the  soil.  Every  type  of  the  people,  even  of  the  middle-class  citizen, 
is  included  in  the  programme.  Alexandre  Charpentier  (d.  1909)  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these  younger  realists,  and  he  gave  it  expression 
not  only  in  sculpture  proper,  out  in  medal  work,  and  bas-reliefs 
introduced  into  architecture,  in  decorative  furniture  and  in  every 
form  of  ornamental  sculpture.  Thus  he  produced  the  "  Woman 
•tickling  her  Infant "  (1883)  and  a  large  bas-relief  of  "  Bakers," 
executed  in  stone  and  placed  in  the  square  of  St  Germain  des  Pres, 
Paris;  and,  follo»ine  in  his  footsteps,  other  artists  gave  expression 
to  the  same  ideas.  An  instructive  fact  is  that  one  of  these  men  was 
■  pupil  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  of  the  academy  at  Rome. 
Hippolyte  Lefebvre  de\oted  himself  to  proving  that  the  common 
aspects  of  modern  life  arc  not  an  insuperable  problem  for  the 
•culptor's  art ;  nay,  that  they  actually  afford  him  new  subjects  most 
■uitable  to- his  methods.  He  persisted  in  this  purpose,  and  finally 
won  the  adhesion  of  his  fellow-artists  and  the  medal  of  honour  for  his 
•■  Jeunea  aveugles  "  (Blind  Boys),  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallerv.  We 
have  also  by  him  in  this  manner  of  the  day,  handled  with  truly 
•ynthetic  breadth, "  Summer,"  a  youthful  female  figure  in  an  ordinary 
walking  dress  carrying  a  parasol,  her  straw  hat  tilted  over  her  eyes; 
*'  Winter,"  an  old  lady  ^^Tapped  in  furs,  coming  down  snow<overed 
fteps;  "  Spring,"  more  accurately  the  "  Age  of  L.ove,"  a  group  of 
six  figures,  and  others.  His  comrade  Roger  Bloche  has  gone  even 
further,  asserting  with  no  little  jiugnacity  the  same  ideas  in  figures 
derived  from  the  people,  and  in  episodes  of  daily  life,  as  in  the 
"  Accident,'*  a  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  about  twenty 
bystanders,  drawn  from  every  rank  of  society  and  rendered  wth  that 
6rm  decision  and  breadth  of  treatment  which  alone  constitute  a  work 
of  art.  This  work  earned  him  a  first  prize  in  the  Salon  of  _  1909. 
Tliese  awards  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  official  recognition  of 
tbsse  tendencies,  so  long  ignored  and  disapproved.  Such  encourage- 
Bcat  bat  borne  fruit.  Franjo'is  Sicard  and  Henri  Bouchard,  who 
both  lud  won  the  prix  de  Rome,  started  boldly  on  the  new  road,  one 
ia  his  monumental  sculpture  (a  "  Monument  of  the  War  of  1870  "  at 
Tours:  "  Monument  to  Barbey";  "  Monument  to  Bcrtagna  ':  a 
pediment  for  a  college  for  girls  at  Tours),  the  other  in  works  recalling 
the  feeling  of  Constantin  Meunier  by  subjects  of  labour,  in  townor 
t-junir>',  small  figures  in  bronze,  or  large  and  important  decorative 
j(,-oups,  aa  "la  Caniire"  (the  Quarry)  and  "Le  Difrichement  " 
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(Turning  the  Sod),  a  group  of  six  oxen  ted  by  twomen.  Th'is  was 
intended  to  decorate  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Meantime  the  study  of  beauty  in  the  nude,  far  from  being  neglected, 
seemed  to  start  on  a  new  flight.  Some  students  of  the  Roman  school 
revived  this  tradition.  Victor  Sigoffin  and  Maximilicn  Landowski, 
each  in  his  own  nervous,  vivid  andcharacteristic  manner,  and,  borne 
on  an  independent  current,  Louis  Coavers  and  Aim6  Octobrc  show 
a  feeling  for  grace  and  charm.  ^  ,    ,        i     , 

This  IS  the  normal  and  traditional  heritage  of  the  school ;  we  sco 
how  strikingly  it  has  renewed  itself.  In  opposition  to  the  followers 
of  Rodin  we  find  another  group  which  represents  an  antagonistic 
school.  Mademoiselle  Camille  Claudel,  Jose  de  Charmoy  and  Henn 
Matisse  typify  the  extremes  of  this  manner;  Emile  Bourdelle, 
Aristide  \laiUot  and  Lucien  Schoegg  might  be  regarded  as  some  of 
the  artists  who  best  deserved  attention.  With  various  characteristics 
and  vehement  or  equable  temperament  they  all  reveal  in  the  highest 
degree  a  tine  sense  of  purely  plastic  qualities;  in  them  we  find  no 
lapse  into  the  pictorial,  no  purpose  or  arrive- ffensie  that  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  sculpture.  Emile  Bourdelle  has  given  us  busts  of  Beet- 
hoven, Carpeaux,  Heracles  (in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery),  Pallas 
Athena,  and  the  large  group  of  "  Wrestlers  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  tor 
completion  in  bronze.  Maillot  for  his  part  prefers  to  work  in  marble 
and  stone  with  large  surfaces,  after  the  tradition  of  the  ancients;  he 
exhibited  in  the  autumn  Salons  several  heads  of  girls  and  of  old 
women,  a  figure  of  a  youth  in  bronze  (1909)  and  a  stooping  nude 
female  figure  in  plaster.  Lucien  Schnegg's  (d.  1909)  repuution 
would  have  been  assured  by  one  bust  only  from  his  hand,  that, 
namely,  of  his  pupil  "  Mademoiselle  Jane  Poupelet.  This  in 
marble  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  and  is  a  masterpiece  foe 
grace  and  dignity  in  the  best  spint  ol  the  antique. 

Besides  these  there  should  be  named  Jean  Boucher,  who  has  exe- 
cuted a  monument  to  Renan,  the  "  Evening  of  Life  "  and  /  Ancient 
and  Modem " ;  E.  Derrt,  an  inventive  decorator,  with  social 
tendencies  and  grateful  emotional  feeling;  Max  Blondat,  liveljf  and 
witty,  as  is  seen  in  a  fountain  with  frogs  entitled  "  Jeunesse  (ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy,  19 10)  and  "  Love  "  (in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery);  Abbal,  Pierre  Roche,  who  loves  to  handle  very 
various  materials— marble,  stone  and  lead;  Moreau-Vauthier, 
D.  Poisson,  Fix-Masseau,  Gaudissard,  David,  Jacquot,  Despiau, 
known  by  some  fine  busts,  Drivier,  Niclausse  and  Michel  yazin. 

Sculpture  on  a  small  efale  was  effectively  carried  on  by  L.  Dejean, 
Vallgren,  Carabin,  who  carves  in  wood,  Cavailkm  and  Feomont- 
Mcurice.  The  sculpture  of  animals,  since  G.  Gardet  and  P.  Peter,  has 
been  brilliantly  executed  by  Paul  Jouve,  Christophe,  Navellier,  Bigot, 
Perrault-Harry,  Marie  Gautier,  Berthicr  and  others.         (L.  BK.) 

The  incviuble  reaction  in  Belgium  following  upon  the  long 
period  of  dry  and  lifeless  academic  sculpture  is  difEcult  to  trace 
to  any  particular  pioneer  or  leader.  Nevertheless  the  „^^^ 
three  men  who  certainly  mark  this  period  of  revolt  g,^^ 
are  Guillaume  Geefs,  De  Bay  and  Simonis.  There  Mcaipam. 
is,  however,  very  little  to  be  remembered  of  these  men 
except  that  they  were  the  best  of  their  time.  Geefs  work 
was  marred  greatly  by  his  frivolous  and  unessential  details  and 
poverty  of  thought,  together  with  a  frigid  coldness  of  expression 
in  his  modelling.  In  his  statue  of  General  Belliard  at  Brussels, 
however,  he  shows  the  tendency  to  search  for  a  broader  and  truer 
interpretation  that  warrants  his  being  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  movement  against  the  academic  school.  De  Bay  was  a 
sculptor  of  a  more  artistic  temperament,  and  though  some  of 
his 'works  are  charming  and  sympathetic  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  day,  few  show  evidence  of  advanced  ideas. 
The  work  of  Simonis  is  very  different.  Beyond  the  mere  en- 
deavour to  grasp  something  more  true,  his  work  is  fresher  and 
perhaps  more  honest,  more  bold  and  gifted  with  mote  life.  Such 
qualities  are  shown  in  his  "  Young  Girl,'.'  in  the  museum  at 
Brussels,  and  "  Godefroid  de  Bouillon,"  in  the  Place  Royale. 
Beades  these  three  sculptoia  there  was  no  man  of  note  to 
strengthen  the  revival  of  sculptural  art  until  Paul  de  Vigne 
(1843-1901).  His  early  work  bears  the  immistakable  influenca 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  after  studying  in  Paris  and  ia 
Rome  he  became  a  follower  of  the  true  classic  ideal,  not  of  tho 
so-called  classicism  of  Canova  and  his  followers.  He  wa*  3 
prolific  artist,  and  from  his .  numerous  works  it  ii  difficult 
to  pronounce  one  as  his  masterpiece.  Perhaps  that  most 
generally  considered  his  best  is  the  sepulchral  marble  figure  ol 
"  Immortality  "  in  the  museum  at  Brussels.  Almost  its  eQ^J^* 
beauty  and  truthful  rendering  are  his  two  bronze  gronps,  "  Th« 
Triumph  of  Art,"  on  the  facade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Brussels,  and  the  monument  to  Breydel  and  De  Koninck  at 
Bruges.    Among  his  other  works  are  "  Fra  Angelico  of  Ficsole,  - 
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the  buK  o{  PrafcHor  Moke,  at  Aot«ci|>,  "  Heliotnpe  "  in  the 

museum  at  Ghent,  "  Portrait  of  M.  Charia  van  Hutten,"  the 
Wilson  monument  in  the  Music  Communal,  Brussels,  the  statue 
o{  "  Mamiz  de  Sainte  Aldegondo  "  in  Brussels,  the  monument 
erected  at  Courtrai  to  Mgr  de  Heame,  the  mooumeat  of  Medde- 
penningen  at  Ghent,  and  the  monument  oC  the  Gevaeit  family 
in  the  Communal  Cemetery  at  EveK, 

The  art  of  Charks  van  der  Stappcn  (b.  1843)  i*  deoontive  ia 
cfaiMctec,  moetly  appUcd  to  architecture,  though  he  proved  himself 
a  versatile  sculptor,  producing  many  statues,  reliefs,  groups,  monu- 
■MMal  works,  and  sutucttes.  His  works  include  a  silver  centre- 
piece eieeuted  for  the  town  of  Brussels,  the  statue  of  William  the 
Silent  is  the  Square  du  Petit  Sabloa,  Brussels,  a  bust  for  the  moou- 
Blent  of  Edouajnl  Agneesens  in  the  eemetery  of  St  Josst  tcp-noode, 
St  Mkhael  in  the  Cothk  baU  of  the  Httel  de  VUle,  Brussels,  the 
moausMOt  to  Baron  Coppeu  near  Sbczl,  the  Alexandre  Gendebien 
moouneat  at  Bnissds,  statues  for  the  Alhambia  theatre  and 
Caryatids  for  the  architect  £>e  Curtis'  house  in  the  same  city,  and  the 
(roup  of  tired  workmen,  called  "  The  Builders  of  Cities." 

The  work  of  Thomas  Vin^otte  is  characterized  chiefly  by  its  vigour 
and  vitality.  Vincotte  is  classed  by  some  authorities  as  belongine  to 
the  classic  group,  but  his  work  is  less  gnccfal  than  that  of  de  Vigae 
and  more  vigorous  and  life-like  than  Van  der  Stappen'a  There  is 
perhaps  more  movement  in  his  work  than  ia  that  oT any  of  his  con- 
.temporaries.  The  many  portraits  be  executed  reveal  the  ability  at 
grasipf ng  the  essentials  of^  portraiture  as  well  as  the  discrimination 
necrissry  to  discard  everything  that  does  not  render  the  work  alike 
and  characteristic  Amonf  his  works  are  a  statue  of  Giotto  in  the 
Brussels  Museum,  "  Musk,"  oo  the  facade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  the  Godecharles  moaiumeat  ia  the  Park,  the  bronae  group  of  the 
*'  HorsAienbei  "  in  the  Avenue  Ixuise,  and  the  statue  "  Agneesseos  " 
ia  the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  all  of  them  in  Brussels.  There  is  also  a 
bronze  group  of  horses  and  Tritoos  for  the  park  of  the  Chtteau 
d'Ardenne. 


Few  men  have  exercised  such  influence  upon  Bdgian  sculpture 
J  Jef  Lambeaux  (1453-1908),  the  Flemish  artist.  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  of  poor  and  obscure  parenta    At  an  early  age  he  showed 


great  a^tude  for  drawing,  and  after  a  very  meagre  education  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  srood  carver.  While  there  be  studied  at  the  academy 
schools.  At  sixteen  he  completed  his  course  and  undertook  his  flrst 
important  commission,  that  for  two  reliefs  for  the  tympana  of  the 
French  theatre.  He  was  successful  for  a  time  in  pitidudng  statu- 
ettes, but  after  a  while  his  success  waned  and  be  was  obliged  to 
abandon  sculpture  and  to  take  any  work  he  could  get.  After  a 
period  devoted  to  odd  employments — sonwtunes  painting,  sometimes 
modelling— he  again  saved  money  to  enable  him  to  mvduce  some 
good  works.  The  first  of  these, "'  The  Kiss,"  was  finished  in  1S80. 
It  had  a  great  success  and  was  bought  by  the  Antwerp  Museum. 
This  discovery  of  a  sculptor  of  taleat  led  the  toira  of  Antwerp  to 
find  the  means  for  senduig  Lambeauz  to  Italy.  After  studying  ia 
Florence  he  returned  to  produce  "  La  FoUe  Chanson,"  which  by 
some  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  group  of  "  Intoxication 
produced  later  is  less  satisfactoiy.  The  figures  show  a  curioos  and 
iinplrasanr  devslopment  which  the  sculptor's  previous  work  scarcely 
hinted  at.  A  work  which  may  be  plsc«l  with  his  "  Folic  Chanson 
is  the  "  Fountain  of  Biabo  "  in  front  of  the  HAtcl  de  Villeat  Antwerp. 
This  In  Caa  is  declared  by  many  critics  to  be  Lambeaux's  clitf- 
d'owfr;  it  is  certainly  his  most  imposing  monument.  Other  works 
of  bis  are  "  The  Robber  of  the  Ea^'s  Nest,"  the  wonderful  colossal 
relief,  "  The  Passions  of  Humanity,"  "  The  Wrestlers  "  and  "  The 


Orgy." 
Loal 


I  bold  and  energetk  than  Lambeaux's  is  the  work  of  Tulien 
DiUeos  (b.  1849).  Though  It  does  not  possess  that  sense  of  fife  and 
the  directness  TOch  is  found  in  his  brother  sculptor,  his  standard  of 
aacrllence  was  steadier  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  Belgium's 
finest  decorative  sculptors,  for  his  best  work  has  been  done  in  archi- 
tectural enrichment.  His  pediment  for  the  Hosnice  des  TroJs 
AlKfc  at  Uccle  is  a  successful  treatment  of  the  difficult  dress  of 
modem  times.  DiOen's  masterpiece  is  without  doubt  the  group  of 
"  Justice  "  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels.  He  is  responsible 
for  many  other  important  works,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  busts 
of  De  Pede  and  Rubens  in  the  Brussels  Museum,  a  statue  of  Van 
Orley  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Brussels,  "The  Lansquenets."  on  the 
aomaut  of  the  Royal  Palace  (before  its  reconstrncoon),  a  statue  of 
Jean  de  Nivellcs  oo  the  front  of  the  PaUis  de  Justice  at  Nivdlea, 
and  the  marble  sutues  of  St  Victor  and  St  Louis  at  Epemay, 

There  is  yet  another  artist  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scnlptors  of  IHanders.  This  is  Jules  LagaC  (b.  1861).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Jef  Lambeanx.  His  work  does  not  caD  for  further  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  Dillens  and  Lambeaux,  than  that  it  is  what  may  be 
termM  "  delicate  "  and  possessed  a  distinctive  charm  of  spontaneous 
freshness.  His  "  Mother  and  Child."  shown  at  Florence  in  1891,  n 
a  good  example  of  the  first  quality,  while  "  The  Kiss,"  a  terra-cotta 
bust,  shows  his  spontaneity. 

•  la  the  Walloon  provinces  two  sculptors  have  done  much  for  the 
renaissance  of  the  an,  Achille  Chainaye  and  Jean  Marie  Caspar, 
/chille  Chainaye  (b.  186>)  is  not  a  prolific  sculptor,  but  all  his  work 


is  inspired,  it  would  seem,  by  similar  motive*  and  ideaa  to  tboK 
whkrh  inspired  the  early  scuiptars  of  Fknence,  The  scarcity  ef  his 
works  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  U*  ptoductsooa  were 
received  with  ridkul*  and  darisuo.  Meetingwith  seaat  antness,  ba 
abandoned  sculpture  and  devoted  himself  to  journaGsm. 

The  work  of  Jean  Marie  Caspar  (b.  18&4)  shows  the  inspbation  at 
a  whole  gamut  of  emodons,  tmt  hardly  tiie  coiAinuity  of  purpose 
neccssnr^'  to  carry  to  completion  half  «f  his  cooccptioos.  He 
studitrd  under  Lambeaux,  and,  while  still  in  bis  masccr^s  Studio,  he 


immi'diatc  fame  to  the  then  unknosm  sculptor.  Of  his  other 
finlsliKl  works  inay  be dted  "The  Brave,"  an  Indiaa  OB  horseback; 
"  Adolescents,"  a  charming  gfoop  of  two  nude  chiMren  embracing; 
"  The  Young  Girl  oo-a  Rock."  and  the  "  Panther,"  destined  for  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Brussels. 

Kr.iTi  th.  d<'  th  in  1904  of  Constantia  Meonier  (b.  1831)  up  to  the 
year  1910  no  man  had  advanced  beyond  the  standard  net  up  by 
that  great  sculptor.  At  the  outset  01  bis  career  Meunier  bad,  tilm 
all  pioneers,  to  contend  with  the  hostility  and  derisioa  of  the  pifbUo 
and  of  the  press.  His  work  tondud  a  htthetto  unawakened  oote. 
His  sympatkie*  lay  all  with  the  people  who,  obscure  and  msont, 
work  for  th*  enrichment  of  the  natiofi,  Tkos  we  find  his  energies 
and  love  o(  woric  wrapped  around  the  iron  foundry,  the  mine,  the 
field  and  the  factory.  His  art  is  not  the  ait  of  the  paeodtvclaseie. 
nor  Is  he  influenced  by  the  master*  of  the  Renslis«nf< .  Hisworkia 
free  and  straightforwaRl,  true  almoat  to  brutality,  but  witbal 
inspired  by  a  love  of  doing  homage  to  the  workers  of  the  people. 
He  studied  bi  the  studio  of  FraiUn.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was 
much  influenced  by  him,  and  he  soon  forsook  sculpture  for  painting. 
He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  group  of  tadependent  painters, 
which  included  De  Groin,  Dubois,  Boulanger,  and  Baton.  When 
these  artists  felt  apart,  Meunier  stood  alone,  painting  where  no 
paints  had  before  ventured  or  given  a  thought,  working  amongst 
the  machinery,  the  pits,  and  the  great  factor^r  yards.  He  -continued 
for  twenty-fiveyears  to  paint  in  tnb  manner,  ignoring  public  ridicule 
and  negl^.    Inen  Meunier  suddenly  returned  to  ms  old  love  and 

firoduced  some  small  sutuettea  One  of  these — a  poddler  seated 
n  an  attitude  of  weariness,  hard  and  tough  and  muscular,  cbd  in 
little  beyond  his  leathern  apron— attracted  much  attention  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  "  Society  of  the  XX."  at  Bmaek  The  subject 
and  the  trestmont,  so  diflferent  to  the  rtcogniied  prectpta  o(  the 
schools,  created  a  vast  amount  «f  discusuon.  Fn»  that  lime 
Mennier  continued  on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  produoed  works 
which  gained  to  him  new  believers  and  new  frienda.  Among  his 
chief  productions  are  "  Fire-damp,"  in  the  Brussels  Museum, ' Tlie 
Mower."  in  the  Jardin  Botanique  at  Brussels,  "  The  Glebe,"  and 
"  Puddlera  at  the  Furnace,"  both  in  th*  Luxembourg  Museum, 
"  The  Hammerman,"  th*  statues  on  the  facade  o<  Notre  Dnme  de 
la  Chapelle,  and  the  moaaawnt  to  Father  Oamien  at  Loosaln. 

Jacoue*  d*  Lalaing  is  the  amhor  of  the  masteily  monument 
erected  at  Evere  to  the  English  officers  and  men  who  fsll  at  Waterlocs 
an  elaborate  work  full  of  imagination  and  sculptural  force  and 
originality.  His  siatae  to  Robert  CaveUerde  la  Salle,  at  ChicMo,  is 
also  a  noteworthy  performance,  and  important  dceontive  smrfa  by 
him  an  to  be  seen  efflbdlishing  public  garden*  in  Bmsseta,  Among 
th*  leading  sculptors  of  to-day  u  to  be  reckonsd  Charles  Samuel,' 
who  leans  towards  the  traditions  of  yesterday. 

Caoova  so  dominated  the  world  of  sculpture  at  the  bc(iiiniog 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  pseudo-olaiaic  style  which  be 
Introduced  remained  typical  of  all  the  Itah'an  sculpture 
of  note  until  BartoUiii  led  the  movement  which  SJU* 
ultimately  crushed  it.  In  Rome  (^ova  completdy  ja^^i^ 
orvershadswed  all  other  acuiptxm  except  perhaps 
ThorwaMsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  who  resided  for  come  time 
in  that  city.  It  is  true  that  Pompco  Maithcsi  (1789-1858) 
at  the  outset  of  bit  career  enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  wcU-nigh  forgoCten.  "The  iotcrval 
between  the  death  of  Canova  and  the  rise  of  BartoUn]  and  the 
new  school  was  filled  bi  by  men  of  mediocre  talent,  io  wboie 
.work  the  influence  of  the  leader  of  daaiciam  ia  strongly  marked. 
Francesco  Ckrradori  (1747-1814),  Caoillo  Pacctti  (lysB-sBad), 
Rinaldo  Rinaldi  (b.  1793)  and  Gfaneppe  Fabrit  (b.  iSoo)  were  all 
followers  of  Canova,  the  last  three  being  pupils  of  that  master. 

Lorenzo  BartolinI  (1777-1850)  beoune  the  leader  of  the 
movement  towards  aaturalian.  This  waa  nothing  mom  nor 
less  than  the  servile  copying  eS  form — both  in  natural  form 
and  in  dress.  Neverthdess  Baitolini  most  be  remembered 
as  the  pioncier  of  a  different  kind  of  naturalism  which  waa  of  far 
greater  intpoitance  than  the  manner  of  treating  focna  nad 
texture.  His  true  otiffjtality  lay  ia  hi*  lepceaentntiaBs  af 
character.    In  place  of  the  classic  lubjeet*  invmtiaUy  tieatcd 
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fa  Us  time,  be  appUed  hinwetf  to  the  study  of  acttud  fife.  Instead 
of  the  expressionless  faces  of  the  pseudo-classic,  be  gave  viiaUty 
ud  energy. 

A  Ktilpior  who  was  much  talked  of  in  hb  day  was  Pictro 
Teoetini  (ijS^iStg)^  •  native  of  Torano  near  Carrara.  He 
worked  for  lome  tiipe  as  assistant  to  Tborwaldsen.  Later  these 
two  sculptors  jointly  accepted  a  commisaton  for  the  monument 
of  Engine  Beauharnals,  and  as  Tborwaldaen  wished  to  Kxp\  ^at 
tbe  younger  man's  name,  they  quarrelled  and  finally  separated. 
Teoerani  visted  Munich  and  Bcriin,  where  be  enjoyed  the 
ptlronage  of  Frederick  William  IV.  During  the  disturbances 
of  184ft  and  1849  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  with  his  family, 
in  comeqocnce  o.  hit  sympathy  with  the  Papists  and  his  friend- 
shq>  for  Ccant  PeUegrino  Rossi,  who  was  assassinated  in  1848. 
Afflongst  Tenerani's  works  ^c  a  statue  of  Count  Rossi,  a  monu* 
nent  to  Piua  VIIL  la  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  **  Tbe  Angel  of 
Remnection "  in  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam,  a  low  i^ef 
in  the  churdi  at  CasUc-Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  and  "  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Torlooia  chapel  in  St  John 
Uteran,  The  last-named  reveak  the  close  study  of  nature  to 
cbtfsctcristic  of  his  work. 

The  most  distinguished  Piedmontesc  sculptor  of  thh  period 
was  Marochetti,  who  is  referred  lo  above  in  connexion  with  the 
British  school. 

Although  Vincenaio  Vela  (1830-1B91)  was  Swiss  by  birth, 
he  was  Italian  both  by  adoption  and  hi  his  sympathies.  In 
1838  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  government  to  the  students 
•f  Uie  LombartUVenetian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  became 
fawwn  by  his  statue  of  Spartacvs.  His  chief  works  are  a  statue 
of  Bisbop  Luini  at  Lugano;  Desolation,  at  the  Villa  Gabrina, 
Lugano;  William  Tell,  at  Lugano;  the  Alfieri  and  statues 
of  Dr  Gallo  at  the  university,  and  of  CcMie  Balbo,  aU 
tt  Ttsin;  the  statues  ol  Tommaso  GrostI  and  Gabrfo  Piola 
■t  the  Brcra,  Milan;  Dante  and  Giotto  at  Padua;  Joadiim 
Uurat  at  the  Certosa,  Bologna;  and  Cavour  at  Genoa.  His 
WStrrprrc  is  the  seated  figuxie  ol  Napoleon  at  Versailles. 

After  BartoUni,  sculpture  la  Italy  slowly  developed  aloi^  the 
Im  of  "  natuialism  suggested  by  that  leader.  Perhaps  the 
ptatest  activity  and  advance  are  to  Dc  rtxxirded  around  Naples,  a 
dfy  tin  then  of  bubordinatc  importance  in  art.  Tommaso  Solari 
(b.  1830).  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  group  belonging  to 
Kaptcs,  produced  work  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
VeU.'  His  statue  of  Carlo  Pocrio,  which  occufMes  an  iinportant 
postioo  in  Naples,  is  characteristic  of  Iiis  work.  He  %'as  folk>wed 
iVKveral  scul^ors  whose  works  betray  hut  littlo  originality  except 
lo  some  cases  in  the  forcing  of  qualities  they  wished  to  acceatuate, 
and  the  selection  of  daring  or  dramatic  subjects — qualities  which 
cevcal  the  true  character  of  the  Neapolitan.  The  work  of  Raffaele 
BdUuzif^another  Neapolitan  (b.  1835),  like  that  of  Solari,  is  full  of 
eonsdeatknis  study,  but  hi9  naturali&m  shows  no  EenJiis,  Among  his 
worksaxc"  TheSlecpInc  Boy,"  in  the  GalkTy  of  Modem  Art,  Rome; 
**  A  Woman  and  ChUd.'  and  two  terra-cot  ta  busts  at  Capodimonte. 
Eoilio  Franceachi  (1819-1890)  and  AchiUe  D'Orji  (b.  1845)  both 
bdoiiged  lo  the  Neapoliun  group  of  sculptora.  Though  the  former 
was  not  a  native  of  Naples,  he  resided  tlure  from  1869  until  his 
death.  But  while  Franceschi  was  intlttcnred  to  a  very  large  extent 
hy  the  Neapolitan  school,  D'Orsi  broke  awzy  from  it  and  created  a 
Airinctive  stvlc  of  his  own.  He  6ttidii<i  in  Rome,  and  in  1876 
ntunwd  to  Naples,  where  he  produc^l  "  11  Cabalista,"  followed  by 
"The  Paraaitcs,"  the  latter  csubli  I:  is  fame  by  its  singularity 

both  of  aubjcct  and  treatment.  It  i<  :<>(><  iits  two  gluttons  in  a  state 
ofcitTefne  intoxlcatioa.  The  group  is  remarkable  at  showing 
XyOrsTc  powen  of  cboracteriaation. 

A  man  of  perhaps  greater  original  thought  was  Francesco  Jeiace, 
Vte  Msms  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  the  "  academic  "  small* 
acn  vd^ch  characteriwd  tbe  followcrt  of  the  naturalistic  movemeoL 
Be  waa  bora  at  Politteoa  in  Calabria  in  1853.  His  work  bears  the 
taipreis  of  hie  penonaliQr  and  his  rather  marked  aloofness  from  his 
contemponuics.  He  b  the  author  of  tbe  monument  to  Mary  Somer- 
viBe,  tbe  EngUah  malbematiciatt,  which  is  in  die  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Naples:  Vittoria  Colonna,  exhibited  at  the  Brera.  Milan,  in 
t894:  and  the  Beethoven  exhibited  at  Venice,  X895.  At  Bergamo 
tlKi«  is  a  itBtue  of  the  nnsfeian  DoniaettJ.  which  was  placed  there  la 

VhKtnto  Gemito  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1852  of  parents  in  a  very 
humble  position.  He  picked  up  a  living  in  various  occupattoni 
ttotil,  at  the  an  of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Emanude 
Cagi^ano  (1S66).  He  worked  hard  and  to  eome  puipose,  for  two 
years  alter  he  nsodellcd  "  The  Gamester,"  whkh  is  at  Capodimonte. 
Tlue  work  slwws  evkleooe  <d  aatounding  precocity.    Uia  worfc  !• 


reilUtic,  bot  forcifale  and  toat«  afive  than  that  of  many  leulpton  of 

his  day.  Ceniito  was  supremely  confident  of  his  powers,  and  in  a 
manner  this  was  justified  by  his  early  recognition  both  amonsst 
critics  and  the  public.  lie  cfcsigned  a  statue  of  Charles  V.  for  Uie 
fa^acle  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Naples.  A  small  figure  of  a  water- 
carrier  upon  a  fountain  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  at  Rome; 
in  the  same  gallery  arc  his  statuette  of  Metssonicr  and  a  terra-cotta 
figure  of  Bnitus. 

A  sculptor  of  quite  a  different  class  of  subject  is  Costantino 
Barbella,  born  at  Chicti  in  1853,  who  gave  his  entire  attention  to 
pastoral  subjects,  dcdling  with  the  costumes,  types  and  occupations 
of  the  folk  a  mo  n^  whom  his  early  life  was  spent.  In  the  Royal  Villa 
at  Monia  is  a  replica  of  his  three  peasant  girls — a  group  in  terra-cotta. 
In  the  national  gallery  at  Rome  there  are  a  group  of  "  The  Departure 
ol  the  Conscript,"  The  Conscript's*  Return,  and  another  called 
"  April." 

For  some  years  the  activity  amoncst  what  may  be  called  the 
Sicilian  group  of  sculptors  was  headed  by  Benedetto  Civiletti  (b. 
i'alcrmo,  1846).  Civiletti  was  a  pupil  of  Dupr^,  but  his  work  bears 
little  impress  of  his  master's  influence;  it  is  characterized  mostly  by 
its  force  and  meaning  of  gesture  and  facial  expression.  His  statue 
of  "  The  Youth  Dante  "  at  the  moment  of  the  first  meeting  with 
Beatrice,  and  Iiis  seated  figure  of  "  The  Young  Caesar  "  arc  botb 
works  which  successfully  show  his  power  of  pose  and  facial  expres- 
sion. He  is  the  author  also  of  the  famous  Canaris  group,  "  Cnrist 
in  Gcthsemanc,"  "  The  Dead  Christ."  a^roup  of  the  siege  of  Misso- 
longhi,  and  a  group  of  seventeen  lifc-sizc  figures  represendog  the 
last  stand  of  the  Italians  at  the  massacre  of  Dogali. 

The  family  of  Ximcncs  of  Palermo  is  noted  on  account  of  the 
three  of  its  niembers  who  each  became  well  known  in  the  world  of 
art:  Empcdoclc,  the  painter.  Eduardo,  the  writer,  and  Ettore,  the 
sculptor.  Ettore  was  a  [Hipit  of  MorelH.  His  earliest  work  of  note 
was  a  boy  balancing  himself  upon  a  ball  which  he  called  "  Equili- 
brium." He  also  produced  "  I-a  Rixe,"  "  Le  marmiton,"  "  Cuore  del 
Re,"  "The  Death  of  Ciceruacchio,"  "Achilles,"  and  many  othcre. 
His  statue  of  '*  Re\'olution  "  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

Giulio  Montcvcrdc's  work  is  conspicuous  for  its  gaiety  and  sparkle, 
but  though  he  has  had  some  influence  upon  the  recent  sculptors  of 
Italy,  his  work  follows  the  naturalistic  precepts  laid  down  by  his 
predecessors.  A  group  of  his  own  children,  full  of  vivacious  merri- 
ment, ts  in  the  Palazzo  BiancoatCenoa;  a"  Madonna  and  Child  "  is 
in  the  Camposanto,  and  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  stands  in  the 
square  in  the  centre  of  Bologna. 

Ettore  Ferrari  of  Rome  (b.  1849)  Is  another  sculptor  whose  work 
shows  remarkable  care  and  love  of  what  is  called  finish.  He  has 
produced  the  statues  "  Porcari,"  the  medieval  revolutionist,  "  Ovid," 
"  JacopoOrtis.'*"  A  Roman  Slave,"  "Giordano  Bruno,"  intlieCampo 
di  Fiori,  and  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  the  New  York  Museum. 

To  the  Roman  group  of  sculptors  also  belongs  Ercole  Rosa  (b. 
1846).  That  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  is  shown  by  nis 
group  of  the  CairoU  at  Rome  and  his  monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
near  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  Eniilio  Gallon,  who  studied  at  the 
Florence  academy,  is  the  author  of  the  colossal  statue  of  St  Peter  on 
the  fa^-idc  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  He  won  the  competition 
lor,  and  executed,  the  Garibaldi  monument  at  Rome. 

A  sculptor  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Venetian  school 
is  Antomo  dal  iiotto  (b.  18^1),  a  follower  of  Ferrari,  at  whose  hands 
he  received  much  of  his  training.  He  won  the  Prix  dc  Rome  offered 
by  the  academy,  and  in  Rome  he  met  and  became  a  friend  of 
Tcnerani.  Being  a  man  of  independent  views,  however,  be  was  but 
little  affected  by  Tenerani's  work.  He  waa  tncn  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  Rome  and  in  other  centres  of 
artistic  interest,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  produced  a  statue 
of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  one  of  Petrarch  and  another  of  Galileo. 
In  1880  he  completed  his  statue  of  Titian  for  the  master's  birth- 
place, Pieve  di  Cadorc,  and  in  1883  he  finished  the  figure  of  Goldoni 
m  Venice.  He  is  author  also  of  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
a  monument  of  Tartini  the  violinist,  the  former  in  the  memorial 
tower  on  the  battlefield  of  S,  Martino  near  Brescia,  the  latter  in  a 
public  square  at  Firano. 

Turin  boasts  many  sculptors  who  are  known  throughout  the 
country.  Chief  of  these  is  Odoardo  Tabacchi  (b.  1831).  He  is  the 
joint  author  with  Antonio  Tantardinj  of  the  Cavour  monument  at 
Alilan.  He  has  modelled  several  subjects  of  a  lighter  type,  such  as 
"  The  Bather,"  exhibited  in  Milan  in  18^4.  Lorenzo  Bistolfi.  a 
younger  man,  conquered  recognition  chiefly  by  his  composition  of 

Grief  Comforted  by  Memory."  Amonest  other  Turin  sculptors 
muBt  be  mentionwl  Luigi  Belli,  author  of  tnc  Raphael  monument  at 
Urbino,  and  Davide  Calandra,  whose  "  L'Aratro  "  is  in  the  national 
gallery  at  Rome, 

As  everywhere  in  western  and  central  Europe,  national 
sculpture  in  Austria  during  the  firet  half  of  the  igth  century 
was  altogether  influenced  by  the  classicism  of  the 
Ualian  Canova— in  Austria  perhaps  more  than  In  ^J|jJjJ^„ 
other  countries,  since  two  of  Canova's  most  important  mxiputn* 
works  came  to  Vienna  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  century: 
the  famous  tomb  of  Marie  Christine  in  the  Augustincrkirche, 
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which  was  ordered  by  Duke  Albredit  of  Saxoby,  in  iSos,  at  the 
price  of  30,ooo  ducats;  and  the  Theseus  group,  bouj^t  by  the 
emperor  Francis,  in  Rome,  which  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Museum. 
Canova's  pupil,  Pompeo  Marched,  was  the  author  of  the  emperor 
Francis  mooumeati  unveiled  in  1846,  in  the  inner  court  c^  the 
Hofburg. 

The  first  national  sculptor  of  note  was  the  Tirolese  Franz 
Zauner  (1746-1S32},  who  was  luU^jhted  in  1807  (the  year  in 
which  his  Kais«r-Josq>h  monument  was  unveiled)  and  became 
director  of  the  Vienna  gallery  and  academy.  Among  hts  works 
are  the  tomb  of  Leopold  II.  in  the  August  inerkirche;  the 
tomb  of  General  Laudon  at  Hadersdorf;  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Heinrich  von  Collin  in  the  Karlskirche  in  Vienna;  and  a  number 
of  busts  in  the  Emphe  style,  which  are  by  no  means  remarkable  as 
expres^ons  of  artistic  indi\aduality.  Leopold  KiesUng  (1770- 
1827),  another  Tirolese,  whose  first  work  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
Mars,  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  the  Imperial  gallery,  was  sent  by 
his  patron,  Count  Cobenzl,  td  Rome,  where  be  was  more  attracted 
by  Canova  than  by  the  antique  or  the  late  Renaissance.  J<»eph 
Klieber  (1773-1S50),  also  Tirolese^  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Prince  Johann  Liechtenstein,  yi^  employed  him  in  the  [^tic 
decoration  of  his  town  residence  and  country  seats.  His  reputa- 
tion as  sculptor  of  colossal  figures  for  imperial  triumphal  arches 
and  lofty  tombs  was  so  widespread  that  he  was  given  the 
commission  for  the  catafalque  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  Paris.  Many 
middle-class  houses  of  the  Empire  period  in  Vienna  were  decor- 
ated by  him  with  reliefs  of  children.  The  elaborate  relief  figures 
on  the  Andreas  Hofer  monument  in  Innsbruck  are  the  work  of 
his  hand.  His  f<^wers  were  less  favoured  by  powerful  protect 
tioti  and  were  forced  into  a  definite  direction:  among  them 
must  be  mentioned  Johann  Martin  Fischer  (i  740-1820),  who 
succeeded  Zauner  as  head  of  the  academy.  His  best-known  work 
is  "  The  Musdo-Dian,"  which  still  serves  as  model  to  students. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  development  of  Austrian 
sculpture  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  the  influence 
of  Joseph  Daniel  Boehm  (1794-1865),  director  of  the  acaden^ 
of  coio-engravers,  ami  discriminating  odleclor  of  art  treasures. 
He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  Emanuel 
von  Max  (16x0-1900),  who  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Joseph  modelled  the  Radetzky  monument  in  Prague,  wrote 
in  his  autobi<^raphy,  concerning  the  year  1833  in  Vienna: 
"  Art,  particularly  sculpture,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
appearance  of  a  statuette  or  bust  at  an  eriiibition  was  considered 
an  event."  But  a  strong  movement  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  'fifties.  Professor  Franz  Bauer,  of  the  Vienna  academy 
(1797-2872),  exerctaed  a  most  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
rising  gennation.  Among  the  earlier  artists,  whose  life  overlaps 
Into  the  new  era,  were  Anton  Dietrich  (1799-1872),  who  is 
best  known  by  "  The  Three  Magi,"  on  the  porch  of  the  church 
of  St  John,  and  by  a  very  beautiful  ivory  crucifix;  and  Johann 
Prdeuthner  (b.  i8id). 

The  aichltectural  rduvenation  of  Vienna  led  to  the  rise  of  an 
original  local  school  of  iculpture.  J.  D.  Boehm  devoted  himself 
almon  entirely  to  gotdimith-work  and  medals,  but  with  the  aid  of 
ink  great  collections  he  taught  the  new  generation  and  helped  to 
devoop  original  talent.  Hans  Gasscr  (1817-1868)  owed  him  his 
introduetton  to  society,  for  whom  he  produced  many  busts.  He 
modelled  the  empress  Elisabeth  monument  at  the  western  railway 
station  in  Vienna,  the  Wicland  monument  in  Weimar,  and  the 
famous  "  Donauweibchen  "  in  the  Vienna  town  park.  His  brother, 
Joseph  GatKr  von  Wallhom  (b.  1816),  was  a  sculptor  of  figures  of 
eaints,  many  <rf  which  decorate  St  Stephen's  Cathedral  and  the 
Votive  Church  in  Vienna.  Anton  FemKom  (i8i3--[S78),  bom  at 
Erfurt,  was  Austrian  by  bb  art.  He  started  as  a  metal  worker, 
and  studied  tn  Munich,  butnot  at  the  academy.  His  talent  was  only 
fully  devdoped  after  he  settled  in  Vienna,  which  city  owes  to  him 
the  boM  equestrian  bronxe  monument*  of  Archduke  Charlcs^  <i85o) 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1865).    He  became  director  of  the 

J'mperial  bronze  foundry,  in  vriuch  post  be  was  followed  by  his  pupil 
^ranz  Poenninger.  J<Miann  Melxner  fb.  1819  in  Bohemia)  is  the 
creator  of  the  marble  figurea  on  the  Albredit  Fovntaio*  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  imposing  monuments  in  Vienna.  Vienna  received 
a  few  of  her  most  important  monuments  from  the  strong  personality 
of  the  Westphalian  Kaspar  von  Zurabusch  (b.  1830),  the  Beethoven 
noaumcot,  and  that  ol  Maria  Theresa,  an  imposing  and  skilfully 
designed  woric,  wbicb  selves  in  admirable  fashion  tbe  problem  of 
plaang  a  monument  effectively  between  the  heavy  masses  of  the 


two  imperial  muaeuflis.  '  Munidi  owns  his  monument  of  Kiaff 
Maximilian  II.  Zumbusch's  fame  did  not  quite  overshadow  that  at 
Kari  Kundmann  (b.  1818),  to  whose  vigorous  art  Vienna  owes  the 
Tegetthoff  monument  (based  on  the  Duilius  column),  the  Schubert 
statue,  the  seated  figure  of  GriUparzer,  and  the  awkwardly  ^aocd 
"  Minerva  "  in  front  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  Joseph  V.  My^ 
beck  O)*  1848)  worked  under  Thomas  Seldaus  (18^0-1890),  and  is 
the  author  of  the  equestrian  figure  of  St  Vaelav.  of  "  The  Crucified 
Saviour."  and  of  the  Stadkowsky  tomb  in  Prague.  The  most  successful 
of  the  youi^cr  sdioc^  was  Edmund  Hellmer  (b.  iV^),  who  executed 
the  group  on  the  pediment  of  the  houses  of  parliament;  "  Francis 
Joseph  granting  the  Constitution  ";  the  Turlcish  monument  at  Sc 
Stephen  s ;  one  of  the  wall  fountains  on  the  fa^e  of  the  new  Hofburg 
(Austria's  land  power) — the  companion  figure  ("  Sea  Pow-cr  ")  is 
by  Rudolf  Weyr  <b.  1847): — the  animated  Bacchus  fricae  of  the 
Court  Theatre:  the  statue  of  Francis  Joseph  in  the  polytechiuc 
institute;  and  the  reliefs  of  the  GriUparzer  monument. 
Like  Hellmer  and  Wcyr,  Victor  Tilgncr  (1844-1B96)  wasa  pupHof 


P.  Bauer;  but  he  owed  his  training  rather  to  Joseph  von  Casser 
and  Danid  Boehm.  He  produced  a  vast  number  of  portnut  busta 
of  his  most  prominent  contemporaries  in  Vienna.    Among  his  moat 


notable  monuments  are  those  to  Mozart  and  Makart  in  Vienoa.  iha 
Werndl  figure  at  Ste>T,  BQrgermeistcr  Petersen  in  Hamburg,  and  a 
war  memorial  at  KCniggr&tz,  in  addition  to  numerous  monumental 
fountains.  Artistfeally  on  a  htghsr  ^ane  than  Til^ner  stands 
Arthur  Strasser  (b.  1854),  who  excelled  in  polychromatic  work  00  a 
small  scale.  In  the  'seventies  his  Japanese  6gures  excited  consider^ 
able  interest  and  attracted  Malort's  attention.  He  excelled  in 
Egyptian  and  Indian  genre  figures,  such  as  a  praying  Hindu  between 
two  elephants.  An  Arab  leaning  against  a  Sphinx  and  a  dasne 
female  fi^re  with  a  fuoeral  torch  were  strikingly  decorative.  His 
green  patined  bronze  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Anunous  "  with  a  team 
of  lions  was  awarded  a  first  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  190a 

Vincenz  Pilz  (b.  1816)  was  the  sculptor  of  the  quadngas  and 
caryatids  on  the  Vienna  houses  of  pariuunent,  and  of  the  K<dnita 
and  TtXrck  monuraenta.  Contemporary  with  him  were  Kari  CoMc- 
noblc  0}.  1837).  Ak>is  DQll  (b.  1S43).  Otto  Ki£nig  (b.  1838),  Anton 
Schmidgrubcr  (b.  1837),  the  craftsman  Franz  ScnSnthakr,  Johann 
Silbemagel  (b.  1839) — the  author  of  the  Licbcnbcrg  monument  in 
Vienna,  and  Anton  Wagner  (1834-1000),  whose  "  Goose  Girl  "  ta 
one  of  the  monumental  features  of  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Classic 
form  was  represented  by  Johannes  Benk,  who  did  good  work  in 
groups  for  pediments.  One  of  his  latestproductions  is  the  Anyeriiog 
monujnent  in  the  Vienna  town  park.  Tneodor  Fricdd  (184^-1899) 
excelled  in  decorative  work  on  a  large  scale.  His  arc  "The  Horse 
Tamers  "  in  front  of  the  Hof-Stallgebiiudc. 

Edmund  Hofmann  von  Aspernburg  (b.  1847)  Is  the  sculptor  of  dte 
Friedrich  Schmidt  monument,  of  the  bronze  centaurs  in  front  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  monument  of  Ardiduke 
Karl  Ludwi^.  The  works  of  Stefan  Schwartz  (b.  1851)  are  remark- 
able for  their  ^-igour.  He  excelled  tn  a  new  technique  of  embossing 
portrait  plaques  in  silver  direct  from  life.  He  counts  also  among  the 
fccst  Viennese  medallists,  almost  equalling  Heinrich  Natter  (i844~ 
1892).  Hermann  Klotz(b.  1850)  became  professor  of  sculpture  in  wood. 
The  very  talented  statuette-maker  Ludwig  DQrnbauer  (1860-1895) 
died  almost  at  the  be^nning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
career.  Other  distinguished  sculptors  of  statuettes  and  works  on  a 
small  scale  were  Hans  Rathausky  (b.  1858J  and  Johann  Schcrpe 
(b.  1855),  who  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Anzengmber 
monument.  They  all  were  pupils  of  Kundmann,  as  was  also  the 
animal  sculptor  Lax.  Karl  Schwerzek  is  the  author  of  the  Lenau 
and  Anastasias  Griln  busts  in  Vienna,  and  Franz  VokI  (b.  1861)  of 
the  poet  Raimund's  monumen^  Among  Zumbusch  s  puinls  were 
Anton  Bn:nck,  the  creator  of  the  emperor  Joseph  U.  monuments 
in  BrQnn  and  Reichenberg;  Emanuel  Pendl.  whose  cdlossal  marble 
statue  of  "  Justice  ''  is  placed  in  the  law  courts  in  Vienna;  and  Hans 
Bitterlich  (b.  i860),  whose  bust  of  Exner  in  the  Vienna  umvcm'ty 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  realistic  ponraiture  in  that 
city.  Another  work  of  bis  is  the  Gutenberg  monument.  Odunar 
Soiimkowitz  !s  remarkable  for  a  strikingly  onginal  style. 

In  the  other  provinces  under  the  Austrian  empwor's  nJe,  the 
best-known  sculptors  are  theCarniole  Marcell  Gui^ld  (iSjo-iS^i)* 
Lewaodowskl,  Buracz  and  the  Tirolese  Gurschner,  wTio  follows  vit 
modem  French  style  of  statuette  sculptors. 

In  the  art  of  the  medalist.  Professor  Kari  Radnitdcy  the  eWer 
(b.  1818)  led  the  way  after  J.  D.  Boefam;  but  he  was  suipaased  by 
his  pupil  Josmh  Tautenhayn  (b.  1837),  whose  Urge  shield  *  Struggle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lai^thae  was  the  cause  of  hb  appoint* 
ment  as  professor.  More  Important  still  Is  Anton  Scharff  (b.  (845), 
a  real  master  of  the  ddicate  art  of  the  medallist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  art  of  aculptorc 
was  practicatty  dead  In  Spaixk--or  at  least  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  mechanTcal  production  of  images  of  saints,    g;^^^^ 
But  towards  tbe  middle  of  the  century  the  two  brothen    im^ 
AgafMto   and   Venando   Vallmitjana,   of   Barcelona, 
encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of 
their  works  had  been  received  by  local  connoisseun.  took  part 
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(d  tin  Vubyitan  competKita  tn  dw  ipat  whkk  detorMti 
the  entrance  to  the  offices  of  that  joonul,  and  canied  off  the 
■econd  prize.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  first  prbe  in  other 
competitions  at  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  centres.  Their 
<Mef  works  are:  "  Beauty  dombating  Strength,"  "  St  Vincent 
de  Patd,"  the  large  statue  erected  at  Valencia  to  Don  Jaime 
ConqoiMador,  and  groups  of  Qaees  Isat>eUa  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Axtuiiu,  and  Queen  Matte  Oiristino  with  'Aliapao 

Another  sculptor  of  disttnctioil  is  Andres  Aleu,  proIessM 
of  the  Barcelona  School  of  Fine  Aits,  whose  principal  works 
are  the  "  St  George  and  the  Dragon  "  on  the  facade  of  the 
Barcdona  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Marshal  Concha,  the 
equestrian  statue  in  Madrid.  Eosendo  Kovas,  of  Catalan  birth. 
Eke  moet  modem  Spanish  sculptors  of  eminence,  is  best  known 
by  his  maiteipiece,  "  The  dead  Torero."  Manuel  0ms,  another 
Bancdona  sculptor  who  leans  to  the  naturalistic  school,  is  the 
author  of  the  monument  to  Isabella  the  Cathdic,  erected  at  tb* 
end  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Costdlana  in  Madrid  in  1883.  Antonio 
Fabife,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  was  an  eminent 
scui^itor,  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  painting.  Agustin 
Qunol,  and  Mariano  Benlliure,  of  Valencia,  were  for  many  yens 
the  offidai  favourites  of  the  Spanish  government,  who  entrusted 
them  with  numerous  important  commissions,  though  their 
work  was  nrather  lofty  in  conception  nor  particularly  remarkable 
as  regards  execution,  and  occasionally,  as  in  Quenl'^  monument 
of  AUonso  Xn.— especially  in  the  completed  sketch  of  it — 
baixxjue  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 
race  at  all  times,,  and  particularly  in  the  19th  century,  found 
its  expression  in  painting  rather  than  in  sculpture.  Querol's 
group  called  "  iHdition  "  b  well  imagined  and  expressive,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  best  work  achieved  by  a  school  in  which 
iieedom  is  the  chief  note. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  and  fn  the  early  yeara  of  the  90th 

S'  mturies,  Joseph  Llimona  y  Brugcna  ("  The  Comroanion  )  and 
lay,  both  of  Catalan  birth,  were  the  most  distinguiahed  sculptors 
of  Spain.  The  fame  of  Blay,  who  wxs  a  pupil  of  Chapo  In  Phiis,  has 
cxtoided  beyond  the  frontlets  of  his  native  coontnr.  His  style  has  at 
the  same  time  strength  and  delicacy.  His  diief  works  are  the 
Miners'  monument  at  Bilbao,  and  a  group  of  an  old  man  sealed  on 
a  bench  protecting  a  little  girl  from  the  coM.  He  aim  produced  a 
great  number  of  delicately  wrought  maible  biuts  before  bis  career 
was  prematurely  cut  short.  Joseph  Llimona  is  the  most  personal 
and  distinguiahed  of  all  modern  Spanish  sculptors.  His  art  ranges 
from  the  greatest  delicacy  to  real  power.  At  the  International 
Exhibitk>n  at  Barcelona  in  1907  he  was  awarded  the  grand  |>rlse  of 
honour  for  a  group  intended  for  the  monument  to  Dr  Robert  in  that 
city!  and  for  a  small  nuuiitc  figure  of  Pain,  a  woifc  in  which  he 
has  been  thought  to  rival  the  Flonintlnes  of  the  best  period.  Jorf 
Alcoverro,  Pages  y  Serratora,  Jo««  Gragcra,  Fuxa  y  Leal,  Miguel 
Embil,  and  the  brothers  Osle  arc  prominent  members  of  the  younger 
school  and  aim  at  giving  "  the  personal  note."  The  vigour  displayed 
by  them  illustrates  the  leviviBcation  and  r^uvenation  of  ^nish 
sculpture. 

Kusaian  sculpture  has  practically  no  past  to  record.    In  its 

beginnings  Russian  art  was  entirely  ruled  by  the  Church,  whose 

laws  were  inspired  by  Bysantlnism,  and  who  forced  all 

fll^^,     artists  to  submit  to  strictly  fixed  rules  as  regards 

form  and  formula.   Before  the  i8th  century,  Russian 

acnlpturs  was  practically  non-«sistent,  except  in  the  form  of 
peasant  wood^arving.  The  eariy  stone  idols  (Kamenyia  baby) 
and  primitive  bas-reliefs  belong  to  the  sphere  of  archaeology 
nther  than  of  art.  Real  sculpture  only  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Peter  the  Great,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  opened  a  window  upon  Europs  "  and  oideied,  together 
with  •  radical  change  in  Russian  society,  the  introduction  of 
wesum  art  in  Russia. 

From  all  European  countries  artisU  streamed  mto  Russia 
and  helped  to  educate  native  talent,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tsar  sent  young  artists  abroad  to  study  jn  foreign  art  centres. 
Amoi«  the  foreign  artists  of  this  period  were  Conrad  Hausncr, 
Egelgrener  and  Schpekle;  among  the  Russians  Koulomjin, 
Inaeiv  and  Woynow.  About  1776  Falconet  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  Russia;  then  Gillet,  whose  pupil  Schubin  ranks 
among  Russia's  most  gifted  artists.  Among  his  best-known 
work*  i*  the  monument  of  Catherine  11.    His  fame  was  rivalled 


fSy  that  of  Sdhedtbe.  KodenrsK  b  ytstpmn  by  Us  Samotiat 
monument.  Other  early  scidpton  of  distinction  were  Demouth- 
MaUnmnU,  the  sculptor  of  the  Saussaaiev  monument;  Fimenow, 
Hartoa,  and  the  medallist  Count  Theodore  Tolstoi,  whs  is  also 
known  as  ah  able  illustiataT.  Oilovsky,  Vitali  and  the  wfaola 
preceding  group  represent  the  pseudo-cliassic  character  acqinred 
at  foreigB  academies.  Among  animal  sculptors  Baron  Klodt 
is  kaown  by  his  horsea  wUcii  deccots  the  Anitsrhkinn  faddge 
at  St  Petershuig. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  sculptor  Kamenski 
inaugurated  a  teore  raalistlc  tendency  by  his  work  which  was 
insi^ed  by  aOBtempaiaiy  life.  Re  entered  the  academy  after 
having  exhiUted  a  series  of  sculptures  among  which  the  moM 
interesting  were  "  The  First  Step  "  and  "  Chikben  in  the  Rain." 
His  contemporary  -  Tsrhlgnloft  began '  his  career  in  brilliaat 
fasMen,.  but  deroted  fahaself  subsequently  to  the  exemtton  of 
commissions  which  did  not  give  full  scope  to  his  gifts. 

The  greatest  talent  of  aU  was  unquestionably  Marc  Antokobky 
(184^1901),  a  Jewish  sculptor  permitted  to  work  outside  tha 
Pale,  of  whom  the  Paris  correspondent  of  Tike  lima  wtoU, 
tbout  i88g,  that  Ftench  8c41ptots  would  benefit  by  stodyv 
ing  under  Antokolsky,  and  by  leaning  fram  him  tie  power 
of  the  inspiratton  drawn  froa  the  study  of  nature.  The  artist 
himself  hekf  hh  statue  of  Spinosa  to  be  his  finest  addevement. 
"  I  have  put  falto  this  statue/'  he  wrote,  "  all  that  Is  best  ia 
me.  In  the  hard  moments  of  ISe  t  caa  find  peace  only  before  tliit 
work."  Equally  beautiful  is  "  The  Christian  Maityr,"  In  the 
creation  of  which  Antokolsky  definitely  broke  all  the  iMtcn 
of  tradition  and  strove  no  longer  to  express  linear  beamy,  bat 
intense  truth.  The  martyr  is  an  ugly,  ddormed  woman,  tortured 
and  suffering,  but  of  such  beautiful  Sentunent  that  under  the 
influence  of  relipous  extasis  her  very  soul  seems  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  Among  his  other  works  few  an  better  known  than 
'*Mcphistopheles''(whichhewantedtocall"The  19th  Century") 
and  the  powerful  "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  which  the  Russian 
critic  Starsoff  called  "  The  Torturer  Tortured."  The  whole 
strange  psychdogy  of  this  ruler,  whose  compeer  in  history  can 
only  be  found  perhaps  in  the  person  of  Louis  XI.,  Is  sttikingiy 
expressed  by  Antokolsky.  Very  beautiful  is  the  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  which  breathes  strength,  intelligence,  genius  and 
devouring  activity.  To  the  works  already  mentioned  must 
be  added  the  statues  of  Ermak  and  of  Nestor.  Antokolsky 
has  left  to  the  worid  a  gallery  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
Russian  history,  giving  to  each  one  among  them  his  proper 
psychology.  His  technique  is  always  marked  by  perfect  surenesa 
and  frequently  by  daxxling  bravura. 

Antokolsky  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  left  St  Petersburg.' 
The  academy  at  that  Qme  was  in  a  state  of  complete  decadence, 
under  tihe  rule  of  worthy  old  professors  who  remained  strangers  to 
their  pupils,  just  as  their  pupjM  remained  strangers  to  them.  When 
Professors  Piminoff  and  Raimers  died,  soon  after,  the  academy 
seemed  quite  deserted;  but  iust  at  that  time  a  number  of  very 
gifted  students  began  to  work  with  energy,  learning  all  they  could 
from  one  another,  nred  by  the  same  purpose  and  e|)inl.  Antokolsky 
was  in  ckse  touch  with  bis  friend,  the  painter  Repin,  with  whom  he 
Worked  much,  and  so  failed  to  come  under  the  inHucoce  of  the 
idealist  M.V.Praklow,who  soon  began  to  deliver  certain  lectures  on 
art  which  bidled  keen  Interest  amsng  the  young  workersL  Anto- 
kolsky tried  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  finding  it  ruled 
by  the  same  routine,  he  returned  before  king  to  St  Petersbutgi  where 
within  a  abort  time  he  executed  the  statue  of  "  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  to 
which  he  owed  bis  fame.  This  epoch  became  the  startingpoift  of 
Russian  sculpture,  so  that  Antokolsky  deserves  an  eminent  positton 
in  the  history  of  Russian  art. 

Among  his  pupils  was  h»  faithful  foUower  and  friend  Ilia  Ciiii- 
bourgfb.  165a),  who  devoted  himself  to  genreacenes and  portraits  in 
the  spirit  oT his  master,  but  with  a  depes  of  sincerity  and  enthu- 
siasm which  save  hira  from  the  reproach  of  plagiarism.  t.ancM 
(1848-1887)  is  known  by  his  military  sutueites.  LiMrfch  (igs»- 
igS3)  has  left  few  remarkable  works.  UopoM  Bernscaimm  always 
practised  in  Paris;  ameni  his  works  se  a  great  number  of  poniaiis 
and  a  few  monumenu  that  are  not  without  iperit. ,  Among  con- 
temporary sculptors,  whose  number  Is  still  restricted  in  Russia,  and 
whose  artistic  merit  reiudns  stationary,  without  marked jMngreas 
and  with  little  evidence  of  evolution,  are  BeklemicheC  Bach, 
Brodaky,  Mikechine.  Touraencff,  Auber  and  Bernstein.  Pnnce 
TroubetskoT,  who  is  counted  among  the  sculptors  of  Ruiria,  though 
he  was  educated  and  worked  in  Italy,  acquired  some  repuution  by 
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hit  akiU  In  the  npid  execution  of  deverly-nrrottj^t  Impressioaut 
statuettes  of  Sgures  and  horses  as  well  as  busts.  Thetr  value  lies  in 
the  vivid  representation  they  give  of  Russian  life  and  types.  Among 
the  most  onpoal  modern  Russian  sculptors  is  Naoam  Aronson  (b. 
1872),  whose  oest-knowo  work,  is  his  Beethoven  monument  at  Boiui. 
At  Godwberg  is  his  Narcissus  fountain,  whilst  other  works  of  his 
«re  at  the  Berlin.  1^  Petexvburg  and  Dublin  Museums. 

{M.  H.S.;  P.G.K) 

The  esily  names  in  Axnericui  acolpture— Shem  Drowney  the 
maker  of  weather-vanes;  Patience  Wright  (1735-1785);  WilUun 
„_f,^  Ruah(i76s-i833>,carVMofportrftita(indof  figure-heads 
for  ships;  John  Frsuer  CX79&-1850),  the  stonecutter; 
and  Hexckiah  Augur  (i7gi-xS58}— have  the  interest 
of  dtxtfflide  at  least.  Hiram  Powen  (1805-1873)  bad  a  certain 
technical  skill,  and  his  statues  of  the  "  Greek  Slave  "  (carved 
\m  2843  in  Rome  and  now  at  Raby  caatle,  IHrlington,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Barnard,  with  a  replica  at  the  Coeooran  (jaUery,  WaaJ^g- 
ton,  and  others  elsewhere)  and  "  Eve  before  the  Fall "  were 
important  agents  in  overcoming  the  Pvitanic  abbwrence  of  the 
nude.  Horatio  Greenough  (1805-1852),  Joel  T.  Hart  (18x0-1877), 
S.  V.  Clevenger  (18x2-1843)  and  Clark  Milb  (X815-X883)  all 
received  many  commissions  but  made  no  additions  to  the 
advancement  of  a  true  art-spirit.  Thomas  Crawford  (1814-1857) 
began  the  bas-reliefs  iar  the  bronie  doors  of  the  Capitol,  aixl 
th^  were  finished  by  WUtiam  H,  Rinehart  (1825^x874) « 
whoae  "  Latona  "  has  considerable  grace.  Heniy  Kirke  Brown 
(x8i4-xS86)  achieved,  among  less  noteworthy  w<»ka,  the  heroic 
"  Washington  "  in  Union  Square,  New  York  Qty.  It  isoneof  the 
noblest  of  equestrian  statues  in  America,  both  in  breadth  and 
certainty  of  handling  and  in  actual  majesty,  and  refiecta  unwonted 
credit  on  its  period.  Erastus  B.  Palmer  (18^-1904)  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  lyrical  note  into  American  sculpture;  his 
statue,  "  The  White  Captive,"  and  still  more  his  relief,  "  Peace 
in  Bondage,"  may  be  named  in  proof.  There  is  undeniable 
•kill,  which  yet  lacks  the  highest  qualities,  in  the  work  of  Thomas 
Ball  (b.  1S19).  William  Wetmore  Stozy  (18x9-1896),  whose 
"  Cleopatra,"  though  cold,  shows  power;  Randolph  Rogers  (i8is~ 
1892),  best  known  for  his  blind  "  Nydia,"  and  for  his  bronze 
dbocs  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  John  Rogers  (1839-1904), 
who  str\Kk  out  a  new  line  in  actuality,  mainly  of  an  anecdotal 
nilitazy  kind;  Harriet  Hosmer  (1830-1908),  a  classicist,  whose 
recumbent  "Beatrice  Cend"  is  perhaps,  her  most  graceful 
work;  J.  S-  Hartley  (b.  x84s);  Launt  Thompson  (1833-1894) 
are  among  the  leaders  of  their  day.  The  works  of  Olin  L.  Warner 
(1844-1896)  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (1830-19x0)  reveal  at  times 
iar  greater  originality  than  any  of  these.  Warner's  two  graceful 
HnMiriil  figures  for  a  fountain  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  his 
admirable  portrait  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  reveal  a 
nice  discernment  of  the  fitness  of  maimer  to  matter.  He  was 
also  successful  in  modelling  medallions..  Ward  has  a^turdiness, 
dignity,  and  individuality  quite  his  own,  and  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  his  own  generation.  In  addition  to  these  should 
be  mentioned  Larkin  G.  Mead  (b.  1835),  George  Bissell  (b. 
X839),  Franklin  Simmons  (b.  1839),  Martin  Milmore  (1844-1883), 
Howard  Roberts  (1S43-1900),  Moses  Ezekiel  (b.  1844),  all  ol 
whom  are  prominent  in  the  history  and  development  of 
Kulpture  in  America.  By  their  time  the  sculptors  of  America 
had  wakened  completely,  artistica%  speaking,  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  nationality. 

It  was  however  later  that  came  that  inspired  modernity, 
that  sympathy  with  the  present,  which  are  in  some  senses  vital 
to  genuinely  emotional  art.  American  sculpture,  like  American 
painting,  was  awakened  by  French  example.  The  leading  spirit 
in  the  new  movement  was  Augustus  St  Gaudenb  (f.v.),  a  great  < 
sculptor  whose  work  is  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  separate 
article  devoted  to  him.  Two  other  Americans  stand  out,  with 
St  Gandens,  among  their  contemporaries,  Daniel  Chester 
French  {q.v.)  and  Frederick  Macmonnies  (?.».)•  Freiurh's 
"  Gallaudet  teaching  a  Deaf  Mute  "  is  an  example  of  bow  a 
difficult  subject  can  be  turned  into  a  triumph  of  grace.  His 
** Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor"  is  a  singulariy  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  death.  In  collabora- 
tion with  £.  C.  potter  be  modelled  various  Important  groups, 


particularly  *'  Indian  Corn  "  and  the  equestrian  "  Washington," 
in  Paris.  The  *'  Bacchante  "  of  Macmonnies,  inslinct  wiib 
Renaissance  feeling,  is  a  triumph  of  modelling  and  of  joyoiu 
humour;  while  his  statue  of  "  Nathan  Hale  "  in  City  lUll 
Park,  New  York,  his  "  Horse  Tamers/'  and  his  triumphal  arch 
decorations  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  a:  Brooldyo, 
show  the  artist's  power  in  the  treatment  of  a  serious  theme. 

The  strenuous  achievements  of  George  Grey  Barnard  have  both 
high  skill  and  deep  sincerity.  His  "  Two  Natures,"  his  '*  Brothertir 
Love,"  his  "  Pan  "  and  the  design  for  a  monumcntid  Norwegian 
Etove  are  amon^  the  strongest  efforts  of  modern  American  statiury. 
l^anking  with  hini,  though  different  in  thought  and  method,  stands 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett.  Success,  too.  artistically  has  been  accorded 
to  the  fine  works  of  John  J.  Boyle,  William  Couper,  twenty  yean  of 
whose  life  were  passed  in  Florence,  William  O.  Partridge,  flenooa 
MacNeil  and  Lorado  Taft.  The  beautiful  busts  of  Herbert  Adams; 
the  thoroughly  artistic  miniature  figures  of  Mrs  Clio  Hinton  Brackeo; 
the  graceful  figurines  of  Mrs  Potter  Vonnoh:  Edwin  F.  Elwdl't 
"  ligypt  "  and  "  Orchid  ";  and  the  work  of  F.  Wellington  Ruck- 
Etuhl  should  also  be  mentioned;  also  J.  Masscy  Rhind.  a  Scotenao 
by  birth  and  artistic  education,  John  Donoghue,  Charles  H.  Niehaus, 


koland  H.  Perry  ("  Fountain  of  Neptune  "),  yXndrew  O'Connor, 
Jerome  Conner,  John  H.  Roudebush,  and  Louis  Potter.  EquaHv 
noteworthy  arc  liela  L.   Pratt    ("  General    Benjamin  F.  BuUer 


incmoriaO,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  (with  Wild  West  subjects),  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  Charles  Grafly  ("  Fountain  ol  Life  "),  Alexander  S.  Caldcr, 
■Edmund  A,  Stcwardson  ("The  Bather  ")  and  Douglas  Tllden 
("  Mechanics'  Fountain,"  San  Francisco).  The  leading  "  aniraalieit" 
include  Edward  Kcmcys  (representing  the  Southern  states),  Edvaid 
C.  Potter,  Phimister  Proctor,  Solon  IrL  Borglum,  Frederick  G.  Roib. 
iind  KrL'dtTick  Kumington-  Among  the  women  sculptors  are  Mri 
Kitson,  Mrs  Hcrmon  A.  MacNcil,  Miss  Helen  Mcars.  Miss  EvrijTi 
Longman,  Miss  Elisc  Ward,  Miss  Yandell  and  Mifs  Kaiberiw 
Cohen.  (M.  H.S.) 

Literature. — On  the  general  history  of  sculpture,  see  Agincourt, 
lliitoiretU  I'art  (Paris.  1823);  du  Sommerard,  Les  Arts  au  moyenSff 
(Paris,  1839-1846);  Cicognara,  Storia  della  scultura  (Prato,  1823- 
i8ji);  Westmacott,  Handbook  of  Sculpture  (Edinburgh,  186^); 
Liibke,  History  of  Sculpture  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1872);  RusIoBt 
Aratra  PetiUlidisix  lectures  on  sculpture)  (London,  1872);  Viankt, 
I.es  MervtiUcs  de  la  sculpture  (Paris,  1S69);  Arsenne  and  Dema, 
Manuel  ...  du  sculptenr  (Paris,  1858);  Clarac.  Muses  de  sndfttM 
(Pans,  1S2&-1853);  Ocmmin,  Encyclopidie  des  beaux-arU  plarnqm 
(Paris,  1872-1S75),  vol.  jii. 

On  Italian  and  Spanish  sculpture,  see  Vasarl.  Trattalo  dtHa  sa^nr^ 
fl-Iorence.  156S,  vol.  i.),  and  his  Vile  dci  pitlori.  d'r.,  cd.  Milanai 
(Florence,  1880):  Rumohr,  Italienische  Forschnn^en.  (Leipzig.  182?* 
1831);  t>o\\mf:,  Kunst  und  Kunstler  ItolicKs  (Leipzig,  iSTOj-.Perkin^ 
Tuscan  Sculptors  (London,  1865),  Ilclian  Sculptors  (1868)  lod 
Hand-book  of  Italian  Sculpture  (1883);  Robinson,  Italian  SadfAm 
(l-ondon,  it>fi2);  Gruner,  Marmor-BUdwerke  der  Pisaner  (Leifoif, 
1S5S);  Ferrcri.  L'  Area  di  5.  Agostino  (Pavia,  1S32);  S\ino«h, 
'Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1877),  vol.  ill. ;  Crowe  and  Cawl- 
c  isclle,  Ilisi.  of  Painting  in  Italy  (London,  1903)  (new  ed.),  vd.1; 
Sclvaiico,  Arch,  e  scultura  in  Venetia  (Venice,  1847):  Rica,  SUf^ 
dcW  arch,  in  Italia  (Modcna,  1857-1860);  Street  (Arundel  Societyl, 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Italy  (1878);  Gozzini,  Monummfi  sepei^ 
(rail  delta  Toscana  (Florence,  1819):  dc  Montauh,  La  Sadptart 
tchgieuie  h  Rome  (Rome,  1870),  a  French  edition  (with  imprmid 
t«.-xi)  of  Tosi  and  Becchio,  Monumenli  sacri  d%  Roma  (Rome,  1842); 
<.\ivallucci  and  Molinier,  Les  Delta  Robbia  (Paris.  1884):  Cica^aani> 
Monumenti  di  Venezia  (Venice,  1838-iSjo);  Buries  and  Didrai. 
Iconocraphit  dcs  chapitaux  du  palats  ducal  h  Veniic  (Paris,  1857J 
(sec  also  Ruskm"s5/<7neJo/  Venice),  Richier,  "  Sculpt urc  of  S.  Mant'» 
at  Venice,"  Macmillan's  Mag.  (June  1S80);  Temanza,  KiJe  Ajft 
scultori  veneziani  (Venice,  1778):  Diedo  and  Zanotto,  Muatmt^ 
di  Venezia  (Milan,  1839);  Scnuiz,  Denkmaler  der  Kunsl  m  I'nttr- 
Italien  (Dresden,  i860);  Brinckmann.  Die  Sculptur  von  B.  CtBm 
(Leipzig.  1867);  Eug,  Plnn,  Celtint.  sa  vie.  cfc.  (Paris.  1863),  \tk» 
Addington  Symonds,  Tlie  Autobiography  of  BeKveuulo  C^to 
(London,  1887);  Moses  and  Cicognara.  Works  of  CoHota  (LocdoL 
1S24-1828);  Piroli.  Fontana  and  others,  a  scries  of  engrawed  WbIW 
of  Canavn's  ^'orks,  s.I.  el  a.;  Giultiot,  Les  Artistes  en  £jM£iw(Parih 
11870);  Cardcrcra  y  Solano,  leonografia  espanola,  sipo  Xl-XYl* 
(Madrid,  1855-1864);  Monumentos  orguitectonicos  de  fifafc- 
published  by  the  Spanish  government  (1859).  P^^^^f^'^  1-oid  B*l- 
tarres.  The  Evolution  of  Italian  Sculpture  (London,  1910):  Uj 
IVccman,  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  (London,  lOpi);  A-  •*■ 
Willard.  Hist,  of  Modern  Italian  Art  (London,  1698).  The  rrtCtn 
literature  on  the  sutject  is  too  copious  to  be  catalogued  here;  e\>wy 
phase  of  the  an  has  been  critically  dealt  with  and  nearly  emj 
sculptor  of  importance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  biograpy; 
e.g.  John  Addington  Symonds,  The  Life  of  Micheiangdo  Bimf9tr«^ 
Jnd  ed.  (London,  1&98):  Sir  Charic?  Holroyd.  Muhad  A*^ 
Buonarroti  (London.  1903);  Lord  Balcarrcs,  PonaieUo  (Lonooo. 
l^2>):  and  G.  H.  Hill,  Fiianello  (J^ndon,  1905).  For  repertoinaj* 
Kulptural  works,  sec  collections  such  as  Riait  CatUria  lU  FirUf- 
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vob..  i8i7)r  «ad  F.  voa  Reber  ud  A.  Bayemkirfer, 
IScidptitre  GaUerj  (4  vols.,  London.  1897-1900). 

On  Frenrh  sculpture  see  Adams.  Recueil  de  sculptures  f'tJiii^ma 
(Puis*  J05hf;  Ccri.  Oeicrtption  de  iXolre  Dame  de  Reims  (Kcim*, 
ft66i);  £in(ric  David,  L'Art  staluaire  (Parts,  1805)  and  Histoiredi 
fo  sculpturt  froniaise  (Parts,  18.S3);  Guilhebaud,  L'Architeciure  c< 
la  scutpture  dii  V  au  XVI'  sUcle  (Paris,  1851-1859):  M6n:trd, 
Sculpture  oblique  et  moderne  (Paris,  1867);  Didron,  Annates  arcl-^a- 
Ufiqueit  viifious  articles;  F^libicn,  Histoire  de  Vart  en  Fr-inn 
U^aris,  1896):  Lady  Ditke  (Mrs  Pattison),  Renaisaxnce  ej  Art  m 
France  (London,  1B79J;  Montfaucon,  Monumens  dc  la  motutnUg 
ftanailH  (Paris,  1729-1733);  Jouy,  Sculptures  modemes  du  Lo-.xrt 
(F*ns,  1855);  RevciU  (Em-rc  de  Jean  Goujon  (Paris,  1868);  IJ'-ter, 
JmnCoujo^  (London,  1903);  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  Diclionnaire de ianki- 
tutmt  (Paris,  1869),  art.  "Sculpture,"  vol.  viii.pp.  97-279;  Clarcti*, 
Ptintru  tf  scuipuurs  conUmporains  (Paris);  Con.sc,  La  Sculpture 
fran^ia  d*puis  U  XIV'  sikcle  (Paris.  1^5);  W.  C.  Brownell, 
French  Art:  Clastic  and  Contemporary  Patntini  and  Sculpture 
(London,  Itroi);  Male,  L'Art  religteux  du  XIII'  siicle  en  France 
(PUiflf  1903  I :  Vitry  and  Bndre,  Documents  de  sculpture  /ran^aise  dm 
t  die  (I'aris,  1904) ;  Lady  Dilke,  French  Architects  and  Sculptore 
^vlllih  Century  (London,  1900);  Lanislas  Lami,  Dictionnaire 
its  scntpteUn  de  I'icole  franiaise  du  moyen  Age  au  ris^nc  de  Louh  XIV 
(Fluis,  189^*.  a  useful  book  to  consult  for  the  sake  of  the  biMiO- 
Baphtoil  rtferences  to  nearly  every  artist  entered;  L,  B6nMite,  Lee 
Scmpievrs  framtais  coHtemferains  (ParUi  1901);  £.  CuUUunie,  "  La 
Sculpture  iran^se  au  XIX*  si^e,"  Cos,  aa  beaux-arts  (1900). 

On  Cennan  sculpture,  see  Foerstcr,  Denkmale  deutuher  Baukunit 
(Lcipsig,  (855).  Foran  adequate  but  brief  and  concentrated  account 
ii  raoent  vork  see  A.  HeUmeyer,  Die  modenm  Plasiik  in  DeuUckiamd 
(Bieleield  and  Ldpzif*  1903). 

On  Austrian  sculpture,  see  Camlllo  ^sti  Bildhauer'Arbeiten  t» 
Oestcrreich-Uniarn  (Vienna.  1901). 

On  Belgian  sculpture,  see  Olivier  Ceorses  Destrfe,  The  Renaissance 
ef  Sewljptnre  in  Betamm  (London.  1895). 

On  Spanish  acufptufe,  see  Paul  Caforld,  La  Scntptare  espagfole 
(Paris,  1908). 

On  English  sculpture,  se«  Carter,  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture 
(London,  1780);  Aldis.  Sculpture  ef  Worcester  Cathedral  (London, 
1874):  CockemlU  Jeonegrapky  of  WeUs  Catkedmi  (Oxfoal,  1851); 
Scotnard,  Menmmenlai  ^Hjes  ^  Britain  (London,  1817);  Westma- 
eott,  "  Sculpture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Old  London  (pub.  by 
Archaeological  Institute,  1866),  p.  159  scO;;  G.  G.  Scott.  Cteaninis 
from  Wesimintter  (London,  1862);  W.  Bell  Scott.  Brilish  School  of 
Semtpture  (Leadon,  187a);  W.  M.  Roasctti,  "  British  Sculpture,"  jn 
fraur's  Maz,  (April  1861).  The  sufariccc  of  recent  British  sculpture 
has  been  curiously  neglected,  except  in  newspaper  notices  and 
occasional  articles  in  the  periodical  press,  such  as  lidmund  Gossc's 
"Living  English  Sculptors  "  in  ihc-Cenlurv  ifagazine  for  July  1883. 
The  only  volume  published  b  M.  H.  SfMelmann's  British  Sculpture 
aad  Scdplare  of  To-day  (London.  1901). 

For  American  sculpture,  see  Hennr  T.  Tuckerman,  Book_  of  the 
Artists:  American  Artist  Life  (New  Vorlc«  1870,  and  later  editions); 
Lorado  Taff,  American  Sculpture  (New  York  and  London,  1903); 
WUIiam  J.  Clark.  Jnr.,  Great  American  Sculptures  (Philadelphia. 
iS77h  Charles  H.  Caffin.  American  Uaiiars  afSadptnre  (New  York, 
X0Q3);  Sadikichi  Hartmaon*  Modern  American  Sculpture  (New 
York). 

SCURVY  iSearbulus),  a  constitutioiul  disease,  charmctensed 
by  debility,  moibid  conditions  of  the  blood,  spongy  gums, 
impunnent  of  the  nutritive  fanctions,  and  the  occurxcBce  of 
haemonhagic  extiavautions  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
former  times  this  disease  was  extiemdy  common  among  sailors, 
aod^gave  rise  to  a  frightful  amount  o(  mortality.  It  is  oow» 
however,  of  rare  occurrence  at  sea,  tite  simple  means  of  prevention 
being  well  understood.  Scurvy  has  also  frequently  broken  out 
among  soldiers  on  campaign.  In  beleaguered  cities,  as  well  as 
among  communities  in  llmea  of  scarcity,  and  in  prisons,  work- 
houses and  other  public  institutions.  In  all  such  instances  it 
has  been  found  to  depend  closely  upon  the  character  of  the 
food.  The  precise  etiology  is  obscure,  and  the  modem  tendency 
is  to  suspect  an  unknown  micro-organism j  on  the  other  hand, 
even  among  the  more  chemical  school  of  patbologisu.  It  Is 
disputed  whether  the  cause  (or  conditio  sine  qua  nan)  is  the 
cbsenc€  of  certain  constituents  in  the  food,  or  the  presence  of 
some  actual  poison.  Sir  Almroth  Wright  in  1895  published 
his  nmclosions  that  scurvy  was  due  to  an  acid'  intoxication, 
while  Temp  of  Qiristiania  believes  tt  to  be  a  direct  poisoning 
fieom  damaged  and  badly  preserved  meat.  I>r  Jackson  and 
Vt  Hailey  support  this  latter  view,  contending  that  scurvy 
ooius  when  meat  is  eaten  in  this  condition,  even  when  lime 
juice  and  Vegetables  are  given  in  conjunction  with  It.  The 
palmy  days  of  the  disease  were  those  when  sailors  and  soldiers 


had  to  fare  on  salt  meai  and  "  hard  taek,"  or  vera  deprived  M 
fresh  vegetables;  and  the  fact  that  scurvy  has  been  pmctkaUt 
abolished  by  the  supply  of  these  lattcf-  has  led  to  the  asaodatiott 
of  this  factor  with  the  disease  as  a  nera  e^usa.  But  bonr  $hk 
defect  in  vegetable  diet  produces  scurvy  is  not  quite  ideari 
nor  bow  far  other  condiUona  may  be  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  scurvy  oome  on  gradually,  and  hs  onset  is  not 
marked  by  any  special  mdkations  beyond  a  cotun  faolufie  of 
stren^h.  most  manifest  on  making  effort.  Breothlcasaesa  and  ea* 
haustion  are  thus  easily  induced,  and  there  exists  a  corresponding 
mental  depresaon.  The  countenance  acquires  a  sallow  or  dusky 
hue:  the  eyes  are  sunken;  while  pains  In  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  constantly  present.  The  apMtite  and  digestion  may 
be  unimpaired  in  the  canier  stages  and  the  (cmg^  compaiativdy 
clean,  but  the  gums  are  tender  and  the  breath  offensive  almost  from 
the  first.  These  preliminary  r^mptoms  may  continue  for  weeks, 
and  in  Isolated  cases  may  readily  escape  notice,  bat  can  scarcely 
fail  to  attract  attentkm  when  they  affect  large  numbers  of  meiL 
In  the  further  stages  of  the  disease  all  these  ptwnomena  are  aspa? 
vatcd  In  a  high  degree  and  the  physical  and  mental  prostration 
soon  becomes  extreme.  The  face  looks  haggard;  the  gums  are  livid; 
spongy,  ulcerating  and  bleeding;  the  teeth  are  loooened  and  drop 
out:  Md  the  breath  is  enxMsvely  foetkf.  Extnuiasatloos  of  bbod 
now  uke  place  in  the  skin  and  other  textures.  These  aiay  be  smaU 
like  the  petechial  spots  of  purpura  (9.*.),  but  are  often  of  laige 
amount  and  cause  swellings  of  the  muscles  in  which  they  i^ur, 
having  fhe  appearance  of  extennve  bruiaea  and  tending  to  become 
bard  and  brawny.  These  extra  vaaatkma  ape  moat  com  moo  in  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extsemities;  but  they  may  be  formed  teiy^ 
wherv.  and  may  eaJsily  be  produced  by  very  slight  pressure  upon 
the  aldn  or  by  mjuries  to  it.  In  addition,  there  are  bleedings  from 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  nose,  eyes  and  alimentary 
or  respiratory  ttacts,  while  cffuskias  of  blood-stained  flald  talse  plana 
into  tne  pleural,  pericardial  or  peritoneal  cavities.  Painful,  «xteA* 
sivc  and  destructive  ukers  are  also  apt  to  break  out  in  the  limbSf 
Peculiar  disorders  of  vision  have  been  noticed,  particularly  night- 
blindness  (nyctdocrfa),  but  they  are  not  invariably  present,  nor 
speciaUy  characterutic  of  the  disease.  The  further  profreSs  oif  the 
malady  is  marked  by  profound  exhaustion,  with  a  iiendaicy  to  nyn* 
cope,and  with  various comfJications,  suchasdiarrhoeaandpulmooaiy 
or  kidney  troubles,  any  or  all  of  which  may  bring  about  a  latal  result. 
On  the  Other  hand,  even  in  desperate  cases,  recovery  may  be  hope- 
fully anticipated  when  the  appropriate  remedy  can  be  obtained. 
The  composition  of  the  bkKid  is  materiafly  altoed  fa  scurvy,  par> 
ticularly  aa  re^ds  its  albumen  and  its  md  corpusclsa,  which  ant 
diminiuicd,  while  the  fibrine  is  increased. 

No  disease  Is  more  amenable  to  treatment  both  as  regards  pre- 
vention and  cure  than  scurvy,  the  single  remedy  of  fresh  vegetaolet 
w  some  equivalent  securing  both  thoe  ends.  Potatoes,  cabbagitfc 
onions,  carrots,  turnipa,  &c.,  and  most  fresh  fruits,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  for  this  purpose.  Lime  juice  and  lemon  juice 
are  recogTiized  as  equally  efficacious,  and  evrn  vinegar  in  the  absence 
of  these  will  be  of  some  assistance.  The  regulated  administration  of 
liaie  juke  in  the  British  Jiavy,  which  has  been  practised  rinoe  1^99. 
has  had  the  effect  of  virtually  extinguishing  scurvy  in  the  aervicet 
while  similar  regulations  introduced  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
in  1B65  have  had  a  like  beneficial  resuh  as  regards  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  only  when  these  regulations  have  not  been  fnlly  carrkMl 
out.  or  whni  the  supply  of  lime  juice  has  become  exhausted,  t^ 
scurvy  among  sailors  has  been  noticed  in  recent  times.  Wright  haa 
proposed  giving  what  he  terms  antt-soorbutic  elements  (Rochelle 
salt,  calcium  chloride  or  lactate  of  sodium)  Instead  of  raw  materials 
audi  aa  lime  juice  and  vegetables,  as  being  more  convenient  to  carry 
on  voyasea.  Besides  the  adminittation  cl  lime  or  lenoo  jake  ead 
the  use  of  fresh  meat,  milk,  cider, ^c,  which  are  valuable  adjuyants, 
the  local  and  constitutional  conailions  require  the  attention  of  tne 
physician.  The  ulcers  of  the  gums  and  limbs  can  be  best  treated 
by  stimularing  astringent  apfmcations;  the  hard  swellings,  which 
are  apt  to  ooadnue  long,  may  be  alleviated  by  fomenutiona  and 
frictioiis;  while  the  anaemia  and  debility  are  best  overcome  by  tha 
oonrinued  administration  of  iron  tonics,  aided  by  fresh  air  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  health. 

Infantile  Scurwy  iSeurvy  JUcfetf.  Barhw'e  dtseaie),  a  disease  of 
chilohood  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bkmd  and  tissues  from 
defects  of  diet,  was  6rst  observed  in  EnsUnd  in  4876  by  Sir  T.  Smith, 
and  later  fully  investigated  by  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  great  aad  progressive  anaemia,  mental  apathy, 
■pnngy  gums,  haemorrhages  into  various  stractnresb  particularly 
under  the  periosteum  and  mnsclea,  with  •aggestive  thickeoings 
round  the  shafu  of  the  long  bones,  produciag  a  sute  at  peeUdo* 
paralyiia. 

SCUTAOB  or  EscuACfe,  the  pecuniary  commutatioa,  un^er 
the  feudal  system,  of  the  military  service  due  from  the  bolder 
of  a  knight's  fee.  lu  name  is  derived  from  his  shield  (sodMi)* 
The  term  is  sometimea  loosely  api^ed  to  other  pecuaiaty  iMiea 
OR  the  basis  of  the  knight**  lee.   It  was  luppMad  tiU  rtcmUjf 
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tkat  KuUce  ««a  fint  introduced  in  1156  or  on  the  occasion  of 
Henry  II.'s  ezpeditioa  against  Toulouse  in  1159;  but  it  is 
now  recognized  that  the  institution  existed  already  under 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  when  it  occurs  as  scylagium,  sciutium 
or  ttcuapum.  Its  introduction  was  probably  hastened  by  the 
creation  of  tractions  of  knights'  fees,  the  holders  of  which  could 
«nly  discharge  their  obligation  in  this  fashion.  The  increashig 
me  of  mercenaries  in  the  rath  century  would  also  puUce  a  money 
payment  of  greater  use  to  the  crown.  Levies  of  scutage  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  campaigns  for  which  they  were 
raised,  as  "  the  scutage  of  Toulouse  "  (or  "  great  scutage  "), 
"  the  scutage  of  Ireland  "  and  so  forth.  The  amount  demanded 
from  the  fee  was  a  marc  (rjs.  4d.),  a  pound  or  two  marcs,  but 
anything  above  a  pound  was  deemM  abnormal  till  John's 
reign,  when  levies  of  two  marcs  were  made  in  most  years  without 
even  the  excuse  of  a  war.  The  irritation  caused  by  these  exac- 
tions reached  a  climax  in  i  s  14,  when  three  marcs  were  demanded, 
and  this  was  prominent  among  the  causes  that  led  the  barons  to 
insist  on  the  Great  Charter  (irij).  By  its  provisions  the  crown 
was  prohibited  from  levying  any  scutage  save  by  "  the  common 
cottittel  of  our  realm."  In  the  reissue  of  the  Charter  in  rii7  it 
was  provided,  instead  of  this,  that  scutages  ^rfuld  be  levied 
as  they  had  been  under  Henry  II.  In  practice,  however,  under 
Henry  III.,  scutages  were  usually  of  three  marcs,  but  the  assent 
of  the  barons  was  deemed  requisite,  and  they  were  only  levied 
on  adequate  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  a  practice  had  ansen,  possibly  as  early  as  Richard 
L's  reign,  of  accepting  from  great  barons  special  "  fines  "  for 
permission  not  to  serve  in  a  campaign.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  the  crown's  right  to  decide  whether 
personal  service  should  be  exacted  or  scutage  accepted  in  lieu 
of  it.  A  system  of  special  composition  thus  arose  which  largely 
replaced  tlie  old  one  of  scutage.  As  between  the  tenants-in- 
cUef,  however,  and  their  under-tenants,  the  payment  of  scutage 
continued  and  was  often  stereotyped  by  the  terms  of  charters 
of  subinfeudation,  which  spedfied  the  quota  of  scutage  due 
rather  than  the  proportion  of  a  knight's  fee  granted.  For  the 
purpose  of  recouping  themselves  by  levying  from  their  under- 
tenants the  tenant-in-chief  received  from  the  crown  writs  de 
tculatio  kabmdo.  Under  Edward  I.  the  new  system  was  so 
completely  developed  that  the  six  levies  of  the  reign,  each 
as  high  as  two  pounds  on  the  fee,  applied  only  in  practice  to 
the  under-tenants,  their  lords  compounding  with  the  crown  by 
the  payment  of  large  sums,  though  their  nominal  assessment, 
somewhat  mysteriously  became  much  lower  (see  Knicbt 
Service).  Scutage  was  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  Edward  U.  and  Edward  III.  only  impo^ng 
one  levy  each  and  relying  on  other  modes  of  taxation,  more 
uniform  and  direct.  Its  rapid  decay  was  also  hastened  by  the 
lengths  to  which  subinfeudation  had  been  carried,  which  led 
to  constant  dispute  and  litigation  as  to  which  of  the  holders 
in  the  descending  chain  of  tenure  was  liable  for  the  payment. 
Apart  from  its  financial  aspect  it  had  possessed  a  legal  importance 
as  the  test,  according  to  Bracton,  of  tenure  by  knight-service, 
its  payment,  on  however  small  a  scale,  proving  the  tenure  to  be 
**  nulitary  "  with  all  the  consequences  involved. 

The  best  monoeraph  on  the  subject  (though  not  wholly  free  from 
error)  is  J.  F.  Baldwin's  The  Scutate  ar.d  Knight  Service  in  Enzlatti 

il897),  a  dissertation  printed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  rresfl. 
'ladox's  History  ojthe  Exchequer  was  the  standard  authority  formerly, 
and  is  still  of  use.  The  view  now  held  was  first  set  forth  by  J.  li. 
Round  in  Feudal  England  (1895).  In  1896  appeared  the  Red  Book 
c^lhe  Exchequer  (Rolls  scries),  which,  with  the  Testa  de  Nevitl  (Roconl 
Commission)  and  the  Pipe  Rolls  (published  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sion and  the  Pipe  Roll  Society),  is  the  chief  record  authority  on  the 
subject;  but  many  of  the  scutages  arc  wrongly  dated  by  the  editor, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  severely  criticized  by  J.  H.  Round  in 
his  Studies  on  the^  Red  Book  oj  the  Exchequer  (privately  issued)  and 
his  Commune  of  London  ana  other  Studies  (1899).  Pollock  and 
Vaitland's  History  of  English  Law  (1895)  5h0uld.be  consulted. 
M'Kechnie's  Marna  Carta  (1905)  is  of  value;  and  Scargill  Bird's 
•*  Scutage  and  Marshal's  Rolls  in  Genealogist  (1884),  vol.  i.,  is 
important  for  the  later  records.  (J.  H.  R.) 

■COTARI  (Taritisb,  Ustudar,  anc.  Ckryttpettt),  a  town  of 
Ttekey  in  Asia,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bourns,  opposite  Con- 


stantinoiJe  of  which  it  forms  the  9th  Ctrde  MunkSpiJe.  Ila 
painted  wooden  houses  and  white  minarets  piled  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  shore  and  backed  by  the  cypresses  of  the  great  cemetery 
farther  inland  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  the 
sea.  The  town  contains  eight  mosques,  one  of  them,  the  Valideh 
Jami,  built  in  1547,  of  considerable  beauty.  Other  rcnurkaUe 
buildings  are  the  vast  barracks  of  Selim  III.  and  a  hospital  used 
diving  the;  Crimean  War  (see  NiGRTDmALE,  Florence).  The 
chief  industry  of  Scutari  is  the  manufacture  of  silk,  muslin  and 
cotton  stufls.  The  population  is  estimated  at  ros,soo,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  Mahommedan.  The  most  sttikiii^  feature  oi 
Scutari  is  its  immense  cemetery,  the  largeu  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cemeteries  in  and  around  Constantinople;  it  extends 
over  more  than  3  m.  of  imdulating  plain  behind  the  town. 
Between  Scutari  and  Haidar  Pasha  the  English  army  lay  en- 
camped during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
Bosporus  are  buried  the  8000  English  who  died  in  hospital. 
At  Haidar  Fasha  is  the  terminus  of  the  Angora,  .Konia  and 
Smyrna  railways.  Chryst^lis  ("  Golden  City  "),  the  ancient 
name  of  Scutari,  most  probably  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  the  Peisian  tribute  was  collected,  as  at  a  later  date  the 
Athenians  levied  then  a  tenth  on  the  ships  passing  from  the 
Euxine.  Scutari  was  formerly  the  post  sution  for  Asiatic 
couriers  (Uskudar<°  courier),  as  also  down  to  the  introduction 
of  steam  the  terminus  of  the  caravan  routes  from  Syria  and 
Asia. 

SCUTARI  (anc.  &odra,  Slav.  Skadar,  Albanian  SkUdtr,  or 
with  the  definite  article  SklMr-a),  the  capital  of  the  vilayet 
of  Scutari  and  principal  city  of  Albania,  European  Turkey; 
qn  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Scutari,  near  the  conHuence 
of  the  Drin  and  Boyana  rivers,  and  14  m.  inland  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Pop.  (1905)  about  5^,000.  The  plain  in  whicji  Scutari 
is  built  extends  southwards  to  Alcssio  and  northwards  to  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  on 
every  side  except  where  it  adjoins  the  lake.  It  is  very  liable 
to  be  6ooded,  and  this  liability  was  greatly  increased  towards 
the  close  of  the  19th  century  by  the  de6eetion  of  the  Drin 
and  its  junction  with  the  Boyana.  Its  bazaar  and  mosques 
give  Scutari  an  oriental  appearance,  but  the  finest  of  its  buildings 
are  Italian — an  old  Venetian  citatlel  on  a  high  crag,  and  a 
Romaq  Catholic  cathedral.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Cathouc  archbishop  and  a  Jesuit  college  and  seminary,  wUch 
arc  subsidized  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  trade  of 
Scutari  tends  to  decline  and  to  be  diverted  to  Salonica  and 
other  ports  connected  with  the  main  European  railways.  Grain, 
wool,  hides  and  skii)s,  tobacco  and  sumach  are  exported;  arms 
and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured;  and  textiles,  metals,  pro- 
visions and  hardware  are  imported.  Large  quantities  of  a 
kind  of  sardine,  called  scorattte  by  the  Italians  and  seraga  by  the 
Albanians,  are  caught  in  the  Boyana  and  cured  for  export  or 
home  consumption.  The  Boyana  is  navigable  by  small  att- 
goiog  vessels  as  far  as  Obotl,  ri  n.  from  its  mouth;  cirgoes 
for  Scutari  are  then  transhipped  into  light  river  craft.^  The 
steamers  of  the  Anglo-Montenegrin  trading  company  ply  on  the 
lake. 

Livy  relates  that  Scodca  was  chosen  as  capital  by  the  IDyrian 
king  Gentius,  who  was  here  besieged  bi  16S  ax:.,  and  carried 
captive  to  Rome.  In  the  7th  century  Scutari  fell  into  the  taanta 
of  the  Servians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Venetians, 
and  finally,  in  1479,  the  Turks  acquired  it  by  tnaly 

Lake  Scutari  is  almott  bisected  by  the  line  of  the  MooteiMria 
frontier.  It  occupies  oae  of  the  depreiiioiu,  known  as  ptlya, 
which  are  common  throufhout  the  lUycian  Kam  region,  lu 
generally  even  margin  is  broken  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Moratcha, 
and  by  a  long,  narrow  inlet  which  stretches  towards  the  North 
Albanian  Alps.  The  lake  measures  135  sq.  m.;  its  maxinium  depth 
was  long  considered  to  be  no  more  than  93  ft.  But  a  aeries  of 
soundinp  taken  in  1901  by  Dr  Jovan  Cviji£  revealed  tlw  ♦yrttynfTi 
of  a  series  of  deep  holes  near  the  south-western  shore,  one  of  which 
attains  a  depth  of  144  ft.  The  surface  is  20  ft.  above  sea-levd. 
The  principal  affluent  of  Lake  Scutari  is  the  Moratcha,  which  eecers 
»,  after  forming  two  small  lakes,  near  tbe  Motttenicgria  pact  of 
Plavnitza.  It  is  drained  by  the  Boyana,  which  issues  frocn  Its  souCL- 
eastem  extremity  and  flows  to  the  Adriatic  Lake  Scutari  abounds 
in  aquatic  birds  and  fish;  its  brilliantly  dear  water,  its  aecUpslsco 
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of  woodad  iaieu,  aad  Ita  Mtting  oT  rugged  noufitaiu,  kmiw  oC  wUch 
are  coveird  with  snow  during  tlw  greater  part  of  the  year,  mdcr  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  Europe. 

SCDITU,  a  tenn  formerly  applied  to  a  broad  flat  dish  or 
platter;  it  represento  the  O.  £ng.  xiM,  cognate  with  Ger. 
SckUssd,  dish,  derived  from  Lat.  scuUUa,  a  square  salver  or  tray, 
dim.  of  scutra,  a  platter,  probably  allied  tOKufitai,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  as  distinguished  from  the  dyptus,  the  small  rottmi  shield. 
The  name  survives  in  the  coalscuttle,  styled  "  purdoiium  " 
in  English  auctioneers'  catalogues,  which  now  assumes  various 
forms.  "  Scuttle  "  in  this  sense  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  word  meaning  a  small  opening  in  the  deck  or  side  of  a  ship, 
eitber  fonning  a  hatchway  or  cut  through  the  covering  of  the 
hatchway;  from  which  to  "  scuttle  "  a  ship  means  to  cut  a  hofe 
io  the'  bottom  so  tliat  she  sinks.  This  word  is  an  adaptation 
of  O.  Fr.  tuontiBe,  mod.  IcmHUe,  from  Span.  exttiUa,  dim. 
of  acoti,  a  sloping  cut  in  a  garment  alxnit  the  neck.  The  Spanish 
word  is  cognate  with  Da.  school,  Ger.  Schess,  lap,  bosom,  properly 
the  flap  or  projecting  edge  of  a  garment  about  the  neck,  O.  Eng. 
sctal,  whence  "  sheet."  The  colloquial  "  scuttle,"  in  the  sense 
of  hurrying  away,  is  another  form  of  "  scuddle,"  frequentative 
o(  "  scud,"  to  run,  which,  like  it*  variant  "  scoot,"  is  another 
form  of  "  shoot." 

SCTLAZ  OP  CARTAHDA  (in  Caiia),  Greek  historian,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (5>i-485  B.C.),  who  commis- 
sioned him  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus.  He  started 
from  Caspeiyrus  (Caspapynis  in  Hecalaeus;  the  site  cannot  be 
identified:  see  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India,  and  ed.,  1908, 
34  note),  and  b  said  by  Herodotus  (iv,  44)  to  have  reached  the 
sea,  whence  he  sailed  west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Scylax  wrote  an  accoimt  of  his  explorations,  referred 
to  by  Aristode  .(/iifiVics,  vii.  14),  and  probably  also  a  history 
of  the  Carian  here  Heracleides,'  prince  of  Mylasae,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  revolt  against  Darius  (Herodotus  v. 
til).  This  work  is  the  earliest  known  Creek  history  which 
centred  round  the  achievements  of  a  single  individual.  SuUas 
(>.«.),  who  mentions  the  second  work,  confoimds  the  older  Sqrlax 
with  a  much  later  author,  who  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  history 
of  Polybius,  and  is  presumably  identical  with  Scylax  of  Hali- 
camassus,  a  statesman  and  astrologer,  the  friend  of  Panaetius 
spoken  of  by  Gcero  (Dt  dh.  ii.  43).  Neither  of  these,  however, 
can  be  the  author  of  the  Ptriplui  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  imder  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda. 
This  work  is  little  more  than  a  sailor's  handbook  of  places  and 
distances  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
branches,  and  then  along  the  outer  Libyan  coast  as  far  as  the 
Carthaginians  traded.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  written  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  about 
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Edition*  by  B.  Fabricius  (1878)  and  C.  Milller  in  Ctctrafkici 
Crata  mimres,  i.,  where  the  subicct  is  fully  discuaaed;  see  also 
G.  F.  linger,  PhiMatas,  xxxiii.  (1874);  B.  G.  Niebukr,  KUint 
Stkri/m,  I.  (1S28):  and  E.  H.  Bunbory,  Uislorf  tf  Amknt  Ceo- 

SCTLLA  AND  CHARTBDI8.  In  Homer  (CM.  m.  7],  235,430) 
Scylla  is  a  dreadful  sea-monster,  daughter  of  Cratacis,  with  ax 
hnds,  twelve  feet  and  a  voice  like  the  yelp  of  a  puppy.  She 
dwch  in  a  sea-cave  looking  to  the  west,  far  up  the  face  of  a  huge 
dill.  Out  o(  her  cave  she  stuck  her  heads,  fishing  for  marine 
creatures  and  snatching  the  seamen  out  of  passing  ships.  Within 
a  bowshot  of  this  cliff  was  another  lower  cliff  with  a  great  fig- 
tree  growing  on  it.  Under  this  second  rock  dwelt  CharybdU, 
who  thrice  a  day  sucked  in  and  thrice  spouted  out  the  sea  water. 
Between  these  rocks  Odysseus  sailed,  and  Scylla  snatched 
(U  men  out  of  hu  ship.  In  later  classical  times  Scylla  and 
Oiarybdis,  .whose  position  is  not  defined  by  Homer,  were  localized 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina— ScyUa  on  the  Italian,  Charybdis 
on  the  Sicflian  side  (Sirabo  I.  p.  141  vi.  p.  168).  The  well-known 
line,  Inciiit  in  Scyllam  tupitns  vUate  Charybdim,  occurs  in  the 
Alcxandrtis  of  Gamier  de  Lille,  a  poet  of  the  nth  century.    In 

*Thb  HeracMdes  is  noticed  in  an  E>ypti*rt  papyrus  containing 
•  fragment  of  the  historian  Sosylus,  which  allndcs,  by  way  o(  com- 
parison, ID  the  tactical  ability  displayed  by  bim  at  the  battle  o( 
Anamisium  (Wikken  in  Htrmti.  xli.,  1906,  pp.  ■Ojatq.X 


Ovid  (JfcteM.  xir.  1-74)  Scylla  appears  as  a  betntiful  maidin 
beloved  by  the  sea-god  Claucus  and  other  ddties,  and  changed 
by  the  jealous  Circe  (or  other  rival)  into  a  sea-monster;  after 
wards  she  was  transformed  into  a  rock  shunned  by  tMbemta 
According  to  a  late  legend  (Servius  on  Ameii,  iii.  4S<4,  Chaiybdb 
was  a  voracious  woman  who  robbed  Heracles  of  his  cattle  and 
was  therefore  cast  into  the  sea  by  Zeus,  where  she  retained  her 
old  voracious  lature.  In  later  poetry  and  art  Scylla  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  maiden  above,  with  dogs'  or  Wolves'  heads  growing 
out  of  her  body,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Another  ScyUa,  confounded  by  Virgil  CEcl.  vi.  74)  with  the 
sea-monster,  was  a  daughter  of  Nisus  (ja),  king  of  Megan. 

See  O.  Waser,  SkyUa  und  Charybdis  in  dar  ZMtrahtr  umd  Kunst  itf 
CritcitH  und  Rimtr  (1894);  and  D.  Jobet,  Skylla  und  Charybdis 
(WOrxburg,  1903),  who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Horaesip 
desi^ption  really  leferred,  as  the  andenta  assumed,  to  the  SidUw 
straits. 

SCTMNUS  of  Chios,  the  name  assigned  to  a  Greek  geographer 
of  uncertain  date,  commonly  taken  to  be  the  author  of  a  frag- 
mentary anonymous  Parapkrasis  in  verse  describing  the  northeni 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a 
work  which  in  the  first  edition  (Augsburg,  1600)  was  ascribed 
to  Marcianus  of  Heraclea.  Meineke  showed  that  this  fnece 
cannot  be  by  Scymnus.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  King  tticomedc*, 
probably  Nicomedes  IH.  of  Bithynia  (91-76  B.c),  and  so  would 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  ist  ccntniy  BjC  Its  most 
valuable  portions  rdate  to  the  Euxine  regions  and  to  the  Hellenic 
colonies  of  those  shores  as  weU  as  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul 
and  Italy. 

See  Meineke'a  edition  (Beriin,  18^6);  C  Mailer,  CttfrafU  Cratci 
minans,  vol.  i.,  where  the  poem  is  edited  with  suffiaent  prolegomena, 
(pp.  faodv.-lxxvii.) ;  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Andtnt  Ceopaphy,  i.  99,  loOk 
■02,  128,  183;  ii.  26,  69-74. 

SCYPHOHEDmAB  or  Acalxfbae,  one  ot  the  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hydrozoa  (q.v.),  the  other  being  the  ilydro- 
medusae  (q.v.).  The  subclass  Scyphomedusae  contains  a  number 
of  animals  which  in'  the  adult  condition  are  medusae  or  jdly- 
fishes  (see  Medi»a),  exclusively  marine  in  habitat  and  found  in 
all  tat.  Tbof  are  chiefly  pelagic  organisms,  floating  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  occur  also  at  great  depths,  and  are 
sometimes  fixed  and  snsiter  in  habit.  Many  q>ecics  attain  a 
large  size  and  by  their  brilliant  coloration  are  very  conspicuous 
objects  to  the  mariner  or  traveller.  In  spite  ot  the  soft  nature 
of  their  bodies,  a  number  of  Scyphomedusae  have  been  found 
fossil;  see  cq>ecial1y  Maas  (7  and  12)^ 

A  scyphomedusa  is  distinguished  from  a  hydromedusa  ddefly 
by  the  following  points.  The  umbrella  has  a  lobed,  indented 
margin,  a  character  only  seen  amongst  Hydromedusae  in  tb* 
order  Narcomedusae,  and  it  is  without  the  characteristic  velum 
of  the  Hydromedusae;  hence  the  Scyphomedusae  are  sometime* 
termed  Hydrozoa  Acraspeda.  The  sense-organs  are  covered 
over  by  flaps  of  the  umbrellar  margin  (hence  "  Steganophthat- 
mata  "),  and  are  always  tentaculocyBts,  that  is  to  say,  reduced 
and  modified  tentacles,  which  bear  usually  both  ocdli  and 
otocysts,  and  are  hollow.  The  gonads  are  formed  in  the  endoderm 
(hence  "  Entocaipeae  "),  and  the  generative  praduct*  are  shed 
into  the  gastric  cavity  and  pass  to  the  exterior  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  The  development  from  the  egg  may  be  direct,  or  may 
take  place  with  an  alternation  of  generations  (metagenesis), 
in  which  a  non-sexual  individual,  the  so-called  scyphistoma  or 
scyphopolyp,  produces  by  budding  the  sexual  medusae. 

Uorpkoloty  of  the  Scyphomedusa. — As  ahready  stated,  a 
medusa  of  this  order  may  be  free-swimming  or  sessile  in  habit. 
Intermediate  between  these  two  types  arc  species  which  haw 
the  power  of  temporal  fixation  by  the  exumbral  surface.  Such 
forms  when  undisturbed  fix  themselves  to  the  bottom  and  rest 
with  their  mouths  and  tentacles  uppermost.  If  disturbed  they 
swim  about  like  other  medusae  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  resuming  the  sedentary  habit.  A  well-knowa 
example  of  a  permanently  sessile  form  is  Lucernaria,  common  00 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Z*i<era-beds.  attached 
to  the  weed.  It  resembles  in  general  appearance  a  polyp,  lacking 
even  the  char^teristlc  mcdusan  lense-orgus,  which  are  pninil. 
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bowevcTf  ia  the  alHed  genot  Haiidjshts  (fig*  x)i   provinf  Its 
medusan  nature  beyoad  all  doubt. 

The  body^orm  of  the  Scyphotnedusae  varies  from  that  of  a  conical 
or  ronghly  culucal  cap  (fig.  4),  to  that  of  a  shallow  saucer  or  dt&k 
(^.  2a).    Tbe  tentades  vary  ia  number  Crom  tour,  the  primttive 


The  mouth  may  be  a  timplii  ftructure  at  t%e  cjai^mlty  of  t6e 
manttbriufn.  or  may  be  four-cornered,  with  the  comers  drawn  ont 
into  so-oilled  oral  arms,  each  of  which  bears  on  the  inner  side  a 
groove  coatinuing  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (fig.  2a).  In  some  genera 
the  oral  arms  are  of  great  length,  and  in  the  wborder  Rhizostomeae 
they  undergo  concrescence  to  form  a  proboscis  (fig.  3.  a),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  mouth  be<»mes  nearly  obliterated,  and  ia 
"  reduced  to  a  system  of  fine  canals  opening  to  the  exterior  by 

•mallporea. 

The  mouth  leads  into  the  spacious  stomach,  which  is 
typically  four  lobed  (fig.  26,  v).  On  the  floor  of  the  stomach 
arc  borne  the  conspicuous  gonads  (ov),  and  also  tentacle-like 
processes  termed  gsHtric  filaments  or  pkacelhe,  projecting  into 
the  cavity  oi  tbe  stomach.  The  gonads  are  folda  m  the 
endoderm  containing  generative  cells,  and  are  primttivdy 
four  in  number,  situated  intcrradially,  but  each  gonad  may 
be  divided  into  two  by  the  partition  which  separates  two 
adjacent  lobes  of  the  stomach,  that  is  to  say,  by  one  of  tbe 
areas  of  concreaoonce  between  _  exumbrat  and  subumbral 
endoderm,  whence  arises  a  conditiui  with  c^ght  gonads  whkik 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  As  a  rule  these  medusae  are  of 
separate  sexes,  but  hermaphrodite  forms  are  known,  fot 
example,  the  conspicuous  British  (east-Atlantic)  medun 
Chrysaora  (fig.  v  6>. 

Immediatuy  below  each  gonad  the  subumbral  ectoderm 
1*  pushed  ia,  as  it  were,  to  form  a  jut  or  deep  cavity  (fig.  m» 


Ran  Bnoa't  rfffriU, S.  fl."CodcBtcnU,"fc7C4i1CIum,lvpenBiflloaotC*P.WiDt«. 
Fio.  I.— Baliciystus  auricula.   (After  H.J.  Gark.) 


I.  From  the  side. 

II.  From  atxn^. 
m.  Fromtbestde.  with  the  umbrella  hi, 

4rawD  back  and  tbe  mouth  oc. 

thrust  out. 
IV.  Atentaculocyst  ('*  collcto-cysto-  0, 

|Aore"  or    marginal  anchor")  se, 

seen    from    the    subumbral 

side. 
p.    Stalk. 
su,   Subumbrella. 
t.     Knobbed    tentacles    in    eight 

clasteiv. 
fftf.   Tentaculocysts,  four  perradial, 

four  interradial. 


Fic.  *20. — Surface  view  of  the  Subumbrella  or  oral 
aspect  of  Aurelia  awita,  to  show  the  position  of  the 
openings  of  the  subgenital  pits,  GP.  In  tne  centre  is  the 
Taouth,  with  four  perradial  arms  oorrcspondiag  to  its  angles 
^compare  fig.  11).,  Tbe  four  tub-genital  pKs  arc  seen  to  be 
interradial.  ^  x  indicates  the  outliiu:  of  the  roof  (abcMal  limit) 
(rf  a  subsjcnital  pit;  y,  the  outline  of  its  floor  or  oral  limit, 
in  which  is  tbe  opening. 

'«  y)  opening  by  a  wide  aperture  {GP\  These  ^^ities  are 
known  as  the  infundibuiar  or  stdgeniUu  cavities.  'nie\'  serve 
probably  for  the  aeration  of  the  gonads  by  admitting  to 
their  vicinity^  water  with  its  dissolved  oxygen;  they  never 
serve  as  genital  ducts,  Hnce  tbe  generative  products  are 
always  dehisced  iato  the  stomach  and  pass  out  l^  the 
mouth.  In  some  geaera,  for  instance,  Cyanea  and  its  allies 
the  gonad  as  a  whole  protrudes  through  the  subgenital  cavity 
as  if  it  had  undergone  a  hernia,  and  hangs  down  in  the 
subumbral  space  as  if  suspended  by  a  mcsentety  (fig.  15). 
Usually  the  Tour  subgenital  cavities  are  distinct  from  each 
other  (so-called  tetrademnic  condition),  but  in  many 
RhiAJStomcae,  for  example,  Crambessa,  the  subgenital 
cavities  join  tt^ther  under  the  subumbral  floor  of  tbe 
stomach  (so-called  monodemnic  condition)  and  coalesce  to 
form  a  so-called  subgenital  portico  placed  on  the  oral  side  <rf 

the  stomach,  opening  by  four  interradial  apertures  betwceti 

shaped   gonads  each  di%^<led       ****  °"*  arms,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  four  primitive  apertuies 
'  teintdial      <>f  ^^^  subgenital  pits,     la  Naunthoi  subgenital  pits  me 


Rudimentary    tentacle   of   the 

tentaculocyst. 
Glandular  cushion. 
Ocellus,  and  en,  internal  canal  of 

the  tentaculocyst. 
Mouth. 
Interradial  septal  ridges,  pasung 

into  the  taeniolae  (/J)  in  the 

stalk. 
len.  The  eight  adradial  gonads  on  the 

subumbral   walls  of  the  four 

radial    pouches,  representing 

primitively     four  horse^shoe* 


into    two   by  an  interradial 
septum. 


mmAMT,  to  a  very  large  number,  but  In  one  suborder,  the  Rhlxo- 
atomeae,  tentacles  are  absent  altogether  (fig.  3,  a).  Typccaily  the 
tentacles  have  the  form  of  long  flexible  filaments,  hollow  or  solid, 
implanted  singly  on  the  margin  of  the  umbrella  (fig.  x  ^)>  hut  in  some 
species  thcv  occur  in  groups  or  tufts  (fig.  15),  and  in  Lwernaria  and 
its  allies  a  minch  of  small  capitate  tentacles  is  found  on  each  of  the 
eight  adradial  lappets  of  the  margin  (fig.  i).  A  true  velum  is  absent, 
as  already  txztei,  but  in  Charyhdaea  (fig.  4)  a  structure  is  found 
termed,  a  vdanum  (Ve),  which  is  a  flap  hanRine  down  from  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  and  which  consists  of  a  fold  of  the  subumbral 
«ctoderm  containlne  endodermal  canils.  A  true  velum,  such  as  is 
in  Hydromcaoue,  never  conuins  endoderm. 


absent  altogether,  and  the  same  condition  may  be  found  ia 

Ckaryhdaeidat. 


The  gastrovaacular  system  shows  every  degree  of  complexity  fnun 
a  vtrry  primitive  to  a  highly  elaborate  t^pe  ofstructure.  Taking  as  a 
starting* point  the  wide  archenterlc  cavity  which  the  meduia  inberiti 
primitively  from  the  antecedent  actinula-stage  (see  article  M&DQsa), 
we  find,  in  such  a  form  a«  Tttsera,  four  interradial  areas  of  concrea- 
cence  between  the  exunibral  qnd  subumbral  layers  of  endoderm,  four 
so-called  septal  nodes  or  "  cathammata,"  subdividing  the  stomach 
into  four  wide,  radially  situated  pouchelt  which  communicate  with 
each  other  beyond  tbe  septal  nodes  by  wide  aperturea  constitutiox 
what  is  termed  by  courtL-sy  a  ring-canal.  In  other  cases  the  areas  ol 
concrescence  may  extend  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  umbrdla,  op 
that  the  lobes  <h  the  stomach  are  completely  separated  inm  ow 
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uMAcr,  as  in  Clun*iaec(fs.  4^.  vIicr  there  n«  r<»r  gutijc  poudm 
corammucatug  ^nut  at  central  •tomach  by  four  K>-eaUKl  lanric 

Oatia   {fie.   a).      A  aimilar  CDIulituul    ia   anin   in    PsLimia     whom   *Um 


s»> 


A  aimilar  condition  is  seen  in  PtUga,  whne  the 
number  o(  gastric  poudiea  ia 
increased  to  sixteen.  In  forms 
such  as  Luurnana  and  Ckar^ 
data,  in  wbidi  the  umbrella  is 
of  deep  fenn  and  the  stomach- 
cavity  consequently  of  great 
extent  in  the  vertical  direction. 
tbe'concieacence.areas  or  scptai 
nodes  are  drawn  out  into 
vertical  partitions  or  laantUct 
(fig;  4,  L-M.T,  resembling  in 
their  anatomical  relations  the 
meaesteries  of  the  Anthopolyp. 
The  phaceUae  are  earned  on 
the  edges  of  the  taeniolae 
(fig.  4,  Ch).  Finally  ia  the 
inaj.jnt7  of  Scyphomedune 
the  pnmicively  simple  con- 
crescence-areas become  in- 
creased in  number  and  in 
extent,  so  that  radial  canals, 
rin^-canais,  &c.,  can  be  distin- 
guished in  addition  to  stomach- 
pouches.  Tluisin.4iir<J>a(fiei. 
aa  and  li),  to  ttlct  a  familiar 
example,  the  digstivc  tract 
_„,.„,,,.,  ,       begins    with    the    mouth,    of 

,''°l«!'—ii^oi^iomTtai<aa!  which  the  fonr  comera  are 
tt  AimlM  aunla.  The  transparent  prolonged  into  the  four  long 
BsauM  iHow  the  enteric  cavities  and  oral  arms,  perradial  in  position, 
mall  to  be  seen  through  them.  The  mouth  leads  into  the 
(From  Gegenbaur.)  spacious  stomach   containing 

a.  Marginal    lappets  hiding  ten-  ^'^   four   conspicuous   horso- 
taculocysts.  shoe^shaped  gonads  (ss)  mark- 

i,   Oral  arms.  ing     four     stomach-pouches, 

I.    tentacles.  which,     however,    are    inter- 

^   Axial  or  guttic  portioa  of  the  radial  in  potitioo.     Frcm  the 
cMcric  cavity.  stomach  or  its  pouches  arise 

|>,  Radiatinc     and     anastomosing  sixteen    radial    canals,    four 
canala  of  the  enteric  system,      perradia],  four  interradial  and 
m.  Ovaries.      The  gastral  filaments  «'Kht  adradial  (fig.  ib).    The 
Mar  to  these  are  not  drawn.       perradial  and  interradial  canals 
J,  ,_    .  J  .     .  .  .  consist  of  a  main  stem  giving 

«  Ccanche^  and  both  <t^  and  branches  reach  to  the  maiginal 
nnj<anal,  the  main  stem  ending  in  one  of  the  eight  tentaculocysts, 
winch  are  lodged  in  the  notches  between  the  lobes  of  the  umbiellar 
■argin.  The  adradial  canals  are  unbranched  and  run  to  the  middle 
pout  of  one  of  the  maiginal  lobes.  The  system  of  nnab  shows 
gnat  vanation  even  m  the  same  species. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Scyphomedusae  is  developed  on  the 
ntombral  surface  as  a  system  of  ehcnlarly  disposed  fibres  which  by 
iBcir  contraction  make  the  umbrella  more  concave  and  diminish  iu 


fta.  i^-SeyflKmediua:    a,  AMt<uf«m  ptjmc;  fr,  ChryOera 
hytoKtUa, 

avtty.  The  circular  muscles  usually  form  two  chief  portions,-  a 
pcnjuieral  wreath-mincte  (ITRiwiRaitrf),  subdivided  into  four,  eight 
or  Hxteen  areas,  and  an  oral  ring-muscle  round  the  mouth.  Endo- 
jrmal  muorlea  aft  found  in  the  phaccllae.  and  in  such  forms 
■•  l.iir«nwria,  longitudinal  (vertical)  muscnbr  tracts  or  bands  are 
Mond  m  tba  taeniolae,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  are 


of  endodcnMl  oriria,lMt.whkh.  acocrdingto  recent  observations,  an 
formed  in  the  walls  of  the  infundibular  cavities,  and  ait  therefore 
of  ectodermal  ongm. 

The  nervous  system  consists  as  in  Hydromcdusae  of  .-i  diffusff 
plexus  beneath  the  oioderin.  concentrated  in  certain  places  to  form 
a  central  nervous  sysiem.  In  those  medusae,  however,  the  central 
nervous  sjntem  does  not  form  continuous  rings,  but  occurs  as  (our  or 
eight  separate  con- 
centrations at  the 
margin  of  the  tun- 
brelb,  centred  each 
round  cnc  of  the 
senae-oigaiu  (tenta- 
culocysts). Each 
nervtcentre  controls 
its  own  antimere  or 
segment  of  the  body, 
receiving  acnsoiy  im- 
pressions from  the 
tcntac  ulocyst  and  i  n- 
nervatJng  its  apeciol 
subdrviaion  of  the 
muscular  system. 
The  separate  nerve- 
centres  are,  as  a  rule, 
placed  in  communi- 
oation  only  by  the 
general  nerve- plexus, 
but  in  Charybdoio 
there  is  a  xigzag 
marginal  nerve  con- 
necting them  up. 

Theseme^iTgansof 
the  Scyphomedusae 
are  on  the  whole  of  a 
very  uniform  type. 
They  are  always 
tentaculocysts,  as 
already  stated,  and 
thev  always  have  a 
hollow  axis,  unlike 
the  tentaculocysts  of 
HydromMusae,  in 
which  group  these 
organs,  when  they  do 
occur  (as  in  Trachy- 
linae)  are  always 
solid.  Two  types  of 
tentaculocyst  must  FlO.  4. — Charybdan  mampialis.  (After 
be  distinguished,  the  Claus.) 

°"' ^""^"l.  ""'*'  A.  Natmal  siic. 

in  the  order  Stauro-  g  view  of  the  raaigm  of  the  umbrella, 

•       Vi"'ii'"'  ,r  natural  sisc. 

in  aU  orders  of  the  q  Horiiontal  section  through  the  uuhieUa 

group.     The, second  and  manubrium. 

and  commoner  tyye  j),  Vertkal  sections,  to  the  kft  in  the  plane 

11  known  as  a  rfo-  „(  „  interradius,  to  the  right  inthe 

Palimn  (fig.  6)  and  p|,„  ^f  ,  permdiui. 

?'?i*"",^'  fv*""^!  SV,  Subumbrella. 

hollow  rod,  the  wan  1^^  Manubrium. 

of  which  IS  composed  £^x,Axial  tnteron. 

of   the    two   body-  gj  ^j  fj  Gastral  fiUments  (tiaaOat). 

layers,  ectoderm  and  CG,  Corrier  groove. 

cndoderm,  enclosing  cR,  Comer  ridge. 

"  -^^^V.  "^"."V""™'  SR.  Side  ridge 

r^oli^i,,  ^J^-  ^■'■'■-  Endodmn  lamella  (Kne  of  coKitKatce 

trovMcular   system.  of  the  walls  of  the  enteric  cavity  of  th» 

At  the  apex  of  the  umbrdU,  whereby,  its  single  chamber 

rti^alluro.    the   en-  U  broken  up  bito  four  pwiaies). 

!K?L'"  j"  5^"*  C«,  Une  of  attachment  of  a  genital  bud 
thickened  and  con-  „d  ba„j  ;„  .^j^. 

sists  of  ooncreroent-  £j/_  Enteric  pouch  of  the  umbrella,  in  the 

if  V'l,    //^^"i'  VI.*  left-hand  figure,  points  to  the  cavity 

otolilhs  (Con)     The  mhing  neishlxjunnB  pouches  near  the 

Sr"  f^L'""?'^    F°''  "Wf  sin  of  the  umbrella  and  giving  origin 

tionofthcrhopalium  to  rCo,  the  tcnucular  canal.  , 

usually  bears  one  or  y      Velarium.  „,>,,■,  ,  , 

more  ocelli  («)•   The  p      f,j„„„  „,  ^^^^  velarium.  (   ,■  /    . 

SThl'n^t^heT'l^  ^''    Tcnueulcyst. 

tween  the  marginal  lobes  of  the  umbrella,  and  each  rhopa!ium 
ii  cowred  over  by  a  little  protecting  flap  or  lappet.  On  the 
external  (i.e.  cxumbral)  face  of  the  lappet  there  is  frcqucntljj  a 
patch  of  sensory  ciliated  epithelium  rceanned  as  olfactory  in  function 
and  termed  the  olfactory  pit  (fig.  6,  A).  Each  rhopalium  is  a  centrt 
round  which,  as  already  stated.  ner\'ous  tissue  is  concentrated. 

The  otoliths  vary  considerably  in  number  and  aire.  In  Aurtlia 
there  arc  found  numerous  otoliths  arranged  irrejjularly.  In  Charyb- 
dttea  (fig.  7,  otol)  the  otoliths  are  larger  but  fewer  m  number  and  hflvt 
a  definite  arrangement.     In  Nousilhoi  a  single  large  otolith  i»  found. 
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Thm  oodli  vuy  greatly  both  u  r^ards  number  and  complenty  of 
•tnictnre.  insome^iieratbeyareabtent,as,foritutance.mPe^ta, 
Cyatua  and  Rkitoslcma.  In  Aurdia  there  are  two  on  each  rhopalium, 
a  limple  oceltus  on  the  exumbral  side,  and  a  cupoed  ocellus  on  the 
•ubumbral  aide  (not  present  m  young  individuals).  In  Ckarybdam 
then  anp  no  lesa  than  six  ocelli  on  each  oC  the  four  rhopalia  (fig.  7) ; 

on  the  exumbcal  aspect 
there  are  two  median 
ocelli  (oeS  OC*),  a  distal 
and  a  proximal,  each 
of  them  a  vesiculate 
ocellus  with  a  lens,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the 
rhophlium  are  two 
pairs  of  ocelli  without 
■  lenses  '(oc.l);  some- 
times  also  an  addi- 
tional seventh  ocellus 
occurs,  a  pit-like  stnic- 
ture  without  a  lens, 
either  between  the  two 
median  ooetii,  or  placed 
asymmetrically  near 
the  median  proximal 
ocellus. 
FIC.  S.-Scattered  Nerve  Ganglion  Cells.  iJ^J^J^^^'  ^ 
c.  From  the  subumbielU  of  Aureiia  ourita.  >"  •  *iy1,7^r.*K!:-. 
(After  Schftfer.)  5*,°  ^"°*  of  elemenu: 

v/wwa  i3t.»«»«.j         ^  ^jj  Visual  cells,-  sensory 

ectodermal  cdb,  which  may  develop  terminal  visual  cones;  (3) 
pigment-cells,  usually  ectodermal,  tnit  in  one  known  instance 
endodormal.  The  simplest  type  of  ocellus  is  exemplified  by  the 
iexumbral  ocdlus  6f  Aurelia,  a  simple  patch  of  pigmenKclIs  mter- 
spencd  with  visual  cells,  the  whole  on  a  level  with  the  remaining 
ectodermal  epithelium.  In  the  next  sta^e  of  complication,  seen  in  the 
supernumerary  (seventh)  ocellus  of  Ckarybdaea,  the  patch  o(  pig- 
mented and  sensory  epithelium  b  pushed  in  to  form  a  little  pt,  in  the. 


FlO.  6.— Tentaculocyst  and  Marrinal  Lappets  of  Aurdia  aurita. 
{Mtfir  Elmer.) 

B,    Bridge     between  the  two 
marginal  Upp^s  forming 
•  the  hood, 
r.     Tentaculocyit. 
End,  Endoderm. 

JSni,  Canal  of  the  enteric  system 

continued  into  the  tentacu- 

locyst.  [(auditory). 

CoH,  Endodermal        concretion 

OC,-    Ectodermal  pigment  (ocel- 


In  the  left-hand  6gure— 
MLj  Marginal  lappets. 
T,     Tenuculocyst. 

A,  Superior  or  aboral  olfnctory 

3€T,  mrginal  tentacles  of  the 
,  disc.   The  view  is  from  the 
abml  surface,  magnified 
abput  56  diameters. 

la  ^  ffftht-hand  figme — 
At    Superior  or  aboru  olfactory 

B,  Inferior  or  adoral  oKactory 

pit. 


his).  The. drawing  repre- 
sents a  section,  taken  in 
a  radial  vertical  plane  so  as 
to  pass  through  the'  long 
axis  of  the  tcntacutocyst. 


interior  of  wUch  the  pl«Mnt-«ena  aeerete  a  gelatinous  substance 
forming  a  rUdimentaiy  vitreous  body.  As  a  further  advance,  tlft  pit 
becomes  widened  oot  Into  a  cup,  as  in  ttit  lateral  ocelli  of  Charybdata. 
The  cuhmnatinf  stage  of  evolution  is  seen  in  the  median  ocelli  of 
Char^tdoM  (fig.  8) ;  the  primitively  open  cup  has  now  cltxed  over 
to  form  a  vencle  lying  beneath  the  ectoderm ;  the  outer  wall  of  the 
veacle  becomes  nickened  to  fqrm  a  cellular  lens  (0,  while  the 
prozinial  w^  coiuuu  of  sensory  and  i^gniented  cells  and  forms  a 
retina.  In  this  way  the  ocellus  becomes  a  true  eye,  very  nmilar  in. 
plan  to  the  eyes  of  Gastropoda  and  other  molluscs.  The  ectoderm 
continual  over  the  optic  vesicle  forms  a  transparent  cornea  (fig.  8,  c) 
(better  perhaps  termed  a  conjunctiva),  below  which  the  spherical  lens 
proiects  into  the  optic  vesicle,  tmb«lded  in  the  vhreous  humour 
\v.o)  which  fills  it;  the  retina  (r)  consists  of  visual  cells  with  long 
cones  (fig.  9)  alternating  with  iMgment-cells.  The  high  development 
of  tlv  eyes  of  Ckarybdaea  is  very  remarkable,  and  so  is  their  close 
feaemblanoc  to  the  eyes  found  in  other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
with  which  they  can  have  no  genetic  relation.    Highly  devdoped 
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eyes,  with  ectodermal  pigment  and  lent,  ara  (oand  abo  on  tfal 

rhopalia  of  ParaphyUina  (Maas  [6]). 

The  subumbral  ocellus  of  Aurdia  is  founo  to  be  of  the  Inverted 
type,  with  the  visual  cones  turned  away  from  the  light,  aa  in  TianpHs 
amongst  Hydromedusae,  and  hov  also  the  pigment  is  furnished  by  the 
endoderm,  forming  a  cup  into  ^ 

which  the  ectodermal  visual 
cells     project     (Schewiakoff 

In  the  Stauromedusae 
tentaculocysts  are  either 
absent  altogether,  as  in 
LHCcrttorui,  or  represented 
b>  peculiar  structures  termed 
"  colletocystophorea  "  or 

"marginal  anchors"  (fig-  i, 
IV.).  Each  such  body  has  a 
basal  hoUow  portion  (m)  sur- 
mounted by  a  glandular 
cushion  (hi),  from  the  centre 
^  which  projects  a  sm^l; 
solid,  club-shaped  process  or 
tentacle  (/*).  The  basal  por-  OC' 
tion  bears  an  ocellus  (tv)  of 
simple  structure.  The  distal 
dub     corresponds     to     the 

^^i-:!^^  W  lJ?r.  ."fliS^      After  WI«Ii«.fr  S^wUl^ff.  d««IiM  I 
rhopalium,  but  bears  a  battery  g  colouml  ni&u  ia  Ua,pkdtfutk»    •'  ' 
at  nematoeysts  in  place  of  the  xv.,  iSSo,  tv  penalmoQ  U  WSIm 
otoliths.     These   organs   are  *wia. 
said  to  be  used  for  purposes      Fio.  7. — Tentaculocyst  of  Ckar^ 
U  adherence  rather  than  to  daea    marsnpiaiis.    seen    from    the 
have  the  function  of  sense-  right  side- 
orsnns.  st.  Stalk. 

The  histological  strueture  oeS  oc*,  Distal  and  proximal  median 
of  the  Scyphomedusae  is  In  occllL 

the  main  similar  to  that  of  ocJ,  Lateral  ocelli, 
the  Hydromedusae'  iqM.),  but  otol,  Otoliths  ("  crystal^aac  **)* 
the  mesogloea  is  more  abun- 
dantly developed  in  the  free-swimming  forms,  and  coauins  special 
mosogloeal  corpuscles,  derived  by  immU:ration  from  the  ectoderm, 
and  genecally  ocoirring  in  the  form  of  stellate  or  bipolar  cells. 

Devdopmeni  of  the  Seyphomeduios. — ^No  adult  Scyphomedusae 
are  known  to  reproduce  themselves  by  budding  or  by  any  method 
other  than  the  sexual  one.  The  course  of  the  development  in 
this  group  is^best  made  dear  by  talcing  as  a  type  Atirdia,  which, 
together  with  certain  other  common  genera,  such  as  Chrysaora 
and  Cotytorhiuit  has  been  studied  in  detail.  Uofortunatdy  the 
statctneafs  ooncenung  some  points  are  very  contradictory. 


ConblMdfraa  tbne  bnm  by  Wl^mlr  Seb«vUkoS  bi  litrpkUihJm  Jaklmt, 
»..  1SS9,  br iiiisiii^w  oiwUMla  EagrlrBMB. 

Fig.  8.— Vestical  section  of  the  Median  Distal  Ocellus  (<c*  «f  the 
preceding  fi^re)  of  CAoryAdosa.  <.  Cornea;  /,  lens;  ».&.,  vitreoua 
body;  r,  retina. 

The  ova  pass  out  of  the  mouth  and  are  fertilised  externally.  Iq 
some  cases  the  ova,  after  leaving  the  mouth,  are  lodged  in  tne  onl 
arms,  and  undergo  the  earliest  pliases  of  their  development  in  this 
situation,  accumulating  in  the  grooves  that  continue  the  aiwtea  of  tlM 
mouth,  and  bulging  the  wall  of  the  groove  into  saca  or  pocketa. 
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Tbe  ovum  undergoes  total  cleavage,  giving  rise  to  a  bastula  which 
forms  a  gastryla  (fig.  lo.  A)  by  invagination  (sec  article  Hydrozoa). 
This  is  a  type  of  germ-layer  formation  never  found  in  the  Hydro- 
medusae,  though  ofuniversal  occurrenct  in  all  groupsof  animals  above 
tbe  Coelentera.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  form  of  unipolar  immigration 
in  which  the  immigrating  cells  pass  into  the 
interior  in  a  connected  epithelial  layer,  instead 
of  goin^  in  singly  and  independently.  The 
embryo  is  set  free  as  a  ptanula  larva  (fig.  lo,  B) 
in  the  gastrula  stage,  and  the  orifice  of  invagina* 
tion  or  blastopore,  which  persists,  is  situated 
,  at  the  hinder  pole.  After  a  time  the  planula 
fixes  itself  by  the  anteriorpole.  with  the  blasto- 
pore uppermost.  The  larva  after  fixation 
changes  into  a  poI>-p-like  organism  termed  a 
scyphisloma  or  scyphopolyp  (fig.  lo,  C,  D). 
The  body  becomes  in  shape  like  a  vase  or  urn 
attached  by  a  narrow  stalk,  round  which  a 
chitinous  membrane  is  secreted.  From  the 
edges  of  the  vase  the  four  primary  tentacles 
gitnr  out,  each  a  slender  fitament^with  a  solid 
endodermalaids.  The  tentacles  border  ai  broad, 
flattened  peristome,  from  tha  ceiftre  of  wfaicii 
•rises  tbe  hypostooie  with  the  mouth  at  its  ex- 
tremity; tbe  hypostome  is  at  first  low,  but  sooa 
becomes  a  projecting,  chimney-like  tube.  It  has 
been  sought  to  prove  that  tne  interior  of  the 
hypostome  is  lined  by  ectoderm,  so  as  to  form 

^^ astootodaeum  or  ectodermal  oesophagus  amilar 

FlO  o.-HSensory  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Antbosoa,  but  this  has  been  dts- 
ceOtffnMnthrfettna  ff*«d  by  the  most  recent  iavestigatioris  of 
of  Charybdaea  "^"^  (4)  a°<i  Fnedemann  (3),  who  have  shown 
WAIy  nagnlfied  ^t***  the  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hypo- 
(TvlMal  cone*  n,  t<xn«  represents  tbe  persistent  blastopore  of 
micleus:  n.f,  nave  the  gartnila  stage.  .  .  ,  ^ 
fibrU.  ,  Tbe  nitemal  gastnc  cavity  of  the  Bcyphtstoma 

is  not  a  simile  space  as  in  the  bydixipolyp,  but 
ii  subdivided  by  four  xidm  or  taeniolae.  arinng  one.  in  each 
interiadius  (fif.  11,  B).  £ach  taeniola  is  similar  in  'its  ana- 
tomical relations  to  the  nmilarly  named  structures  in  Halidystms 
{fim.  1),  and  becomes  perforated  in  the  same  way  at  its  outer 
Hoe  by  a  **  septal  ostium,'*  forming  as  it  were  the  rudiment  of  a 
rinc-cattal.  Ea^h  taeniola  bears  a  strongly  developed  longitudinal 
ttuacle<bftad,  stated  by'Claus  and  Chun  to  be  developed  imn  the 
eadoderm.  like  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  anthopolypi  but  by  other 
invcstisators  it  is  aflfirmed  that  each  retractor  musoe  of  the  scyphi- 
stoma  arises  from  the  lining  of  a  funnel-shaped  ectodermal  ingrowth 
(*'  Septaltrichter  ")  growing  down  from  the  peristome  InsJde  each 
taenk^)  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Infundibuiar  cavities  of 
lMt4ruana,-  which  io  Uieir  torn  am  bomologouB  with  the  sub- 
genital  cavities  of 
other  Scypho- 
medusae.  It  i» 
Asserted,  however, 
by  Friedemann  (3J, 
a  recent  investi- 
gator of  the  subject, 
that  the  infundi- 
bular cavities  ap- 
pear late  in  tne 
acyphistoma  and 
have  no  iclation 
either  to  tbe  septal 
muscles  or  to  the 
subgenltal  cavities 
bf  the  adult.  Tbe 
muscle-bands  are 
very '  contractile, 
rendering  the 
scypbtstoma  one  01 
the  most  difficult 
of  all  oi^nisms  to 
preserve  in  an  ex- 

ginded  condition. 
y  their  contrac- 
tion the  muscles  of 
the  taeniolae  drag 
the  hypostome 
down  and  ao  produce  the  a|)peantfacer  whidi  have  been  interpreted 
at  a  Btomodaeal  invagination. 

As  tbe  Icyphistonu  grows  the  tentacles  in^raae  In  mtmber.  foirr 
intemdial  and  eight  adradial  being  formed  in  addition  to  the  four 
primary  penadiaT tentacles  (fig-  lit  A,  B,  C).  The  animal  may 
produoe  ita  like  by  lateral  budding,  or  by  budding  from  a  basal  stolon. 
Ttie  acvfjilstonia  of  Nausitkoi  Torms  a  branching  network  which 
growi  in  the  aponse  EspertUa  and  forms  the  colonial  polypoid 
ei^anlsm  nara«d  by  Schuue  SpOHtialafistuiaris,  by  Alfanan  Supkaum- 
t^pkta<  miraKlis.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  scyphistoma 
produces  free  medusae  by  a  process  of  transverse  fission  termed 
■tToMKrttwwn-    In  the  simplest  case  one  medusa,  or  at  least  one  at  a 


Tt9.  lOL-rPour  stages  In  the  development  of 

Ckryidor^   From  Balfour,  after  Claiis. 
A.  Diblaitula  stage. 
B»  Stage  after  closure  of  bUstopore. 
C«  Fbced  larva. 

D.  Later  stage  wfoh  mouth/shoct  tetrt4cles,  &c. 
4#tEcCodsnn« 
l^»  Eododenn* 
^1  Stomodacmk 
■,  Mouth* 
U,  Blastopore. 


time,  is  prbdueedin  (his  my  (monodlsfc  stflobiKcatloa);  a  < 

furrow  cuts  off  the  npper^  tentacle-besring  portisa  from  the  knoer 
half  of  tlie  scyphistoma  (fig.  11,  D,  and  fig.  la),  and  the  upper  part 
becomes  dedidied  and  swtms  away,  whue  the  base  r^eacntes  a 
new  crown.  In  most  cases,  however,  many  such  furrows  are  formed 
(polydisk  strobiUution),  so  that  the  animal  comes  to  resemble  a  pile 
m  saucers  one  above  the  other  (fig.  la).  Th«  uppermost  saucers  t^ 
tbe  pUe  become  detached  successively  and  swfaa  off.  In  this  state 
tbe  scyphistoma  is  termed  a  strolnia. 

The  medusae  produced  by  strobitiation  of  the  'scy(4ilstoma  are 
of  a  peculiar  type  termed  Ephyrae  (fig.  11,  E,  F).   As  [veparatioos 


Fig.  II.— Later  development  of  Chrysaora  and  Aufdia, 
(After  Claus.) 

A,  Scyphistoma  of  Ckrysaorot    E.    Young   epfayra   just   Uber> 

with  four  perradial  tent-  ated,  viowing  the  ei^t 

acles    and    homy    basal  bifurcate  arms  of  tbe  msk 

perisarc.  and  the  interradial  single 

B,  Oral  surface  of  later  stage  of  gastral  filaments. 

scyphistoma  <rf   Aurdia,  F*    Epnyra  develomiig  into  a 

with    commencement    ol  medusa  by  the  growth  olf 

four  interradial  tentacles.  the  adradnl  regions.  The 

Thequadrangularmouthis  gastral  filaments  have  in- 
seen  in  the  centre:  the  creased  to  three  in  cadi  of 

outline    of    tbe    stomach  the  four  sets. 

wall,  seen  by  tranniarency  A,      Margin  of  the 'mondk. 

around  it.  is  nipped  in  four  Ao,    Adradial  radius. 

places  interradialty  to  form  F,      Gastral  fibment. 

the  four  gastric  nd^es-  Jitj     Interradial  radius. 

Ct    Oral  surface  of  a  sixtceik'  JG,    Adradial  gastral  canal. 

tentaded  acyphistoma  of  JRmR',  Adradul    lobe  of  tbe 

Amrtlia.    The  four  gastric  disk. 

interradial  ridges  are  seen  K,     Lappet  pf  a'pemdlal  arm. 

through  the  mouth.  Ai,     Stomach  walL 

D,    First    constrictioa  of  the  Jfrf,  Muscle  of  the  gastral  ridga, 

Aurdia   scyphistoma    to  Mw,  Gastral  ridge. 

form  the  pile  of  c^yrae  or  Ms,   Meaogloea. 

young  medusae.  The  single  O,     Tentacnlocyst. 

ephyra  parries  the  sixteen  F.      P«rra(fial  radius. 

snphistoma       tentacles,  JR*,     Interradial  iBdhts. 

which  will  atrophy  and  dis-  -f^     Adradial  radius. 

appear.    The  four  long^-  5u*    Commencement  of  lateral 

tudinal  gastric  ridges  are  vessel. 

aeen  by  tranqwreacy. 

for  their  formation  the  margin  of  the  pcnstome  of  the  scyphistoma 
grows  out  into  cicht  lobes,  four  perradial,  four  interradtal-  The 
sixteen  tentacles  of  the  scyphistoma  disappear,  and  in  the  pisce  of 
the  four  perradial  and  four  interradial  tentacks,  the  eight  tentacu- 
locysts  01  the  adult  are  formed  as  outgrowths  of  the  subumbral 
margin,  independently  of  the  tentacles  of  the  scyidiistonia  (Friede> 
inann).  The  septal  ostia  become  widened  and  the  gastral  cavhy 
flattened,  whereby  the  taeniolae  become  comparatively  dialknr 
columns,  similar  to  the  septal  nodes  or  cathammata  of  Other  forms.* 
-  The  ephyra  has  a  flat,  disk-shaped  body,  with  elpht  maninal  kibes 
(fourpermdial,  four  intermdi^il);  a  tentaculocyst  is  lodged  in  a  deep 
notch  at  the  apex  ol  t^ch  loU:.  Four  Jtroups  of  phaceilae  indicate 
the  four  interradii.  The  stomach  has  sixteen  marginal  pouches  and 
the  general  anatomical  structure  recalls  that  of  FsJagio.    As  the 


^  The  four  primitive  interradial  cathamraata  disappear  in  the 
fully  formed  ephyra  and  become  replaced  by  sixteen  subradial 
concresccncc-area>  without  anyostta  or  ring-camtl  at  tbe  margin. 
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•nkyn  (ron  In  rfn  It  cndnnyttlm  oa'tin  Icrm  uid  Mructnic 
of  the  youns  nedaM.  The  *dndi*l  refiom  pow  (A(.  ll,  F)  n  ai 
to  change  cne  aur-like  contour  Into  one  more  evenly  circular,  the 
tentadet  grow  out,  and  the  varioai  pani  become  complicated  and 
take  on  the  atnicture  ct  the  adult  meduia. 

The  course  of  development  sketched  out  above  Is  that  which 
is  typical  of  Ibe  higher  fonns  of  Scyphomcdusae,  and  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ptiiaitive  type  of  devdopment. 
The  complicated  alternation  of  genemiions  seen  in  such  a  form 
as  Aurtlia  does  not  occur  in  the  more  primitive  genera.  Thus 
in  Pdagia  the  scyphistonut-stage  is  ftee-swimniing  and  changes 
directly  into  the  ephyra,  which  in  its  turn  gtows  into  the  adult 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  form  as  Ltiamaria  or  Hali- 
elystui  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  scyphistoma  which  has 
become  adult  and  mature.  The  comparison  of  the  metagenetic 
type  of  devdopment,  such  as  that  of  Aardia,  with  the  more 
primitive  genera  of  Scypho- 
mcdusae, indicates  clearly  that  the 
scyphistoma  and  q>hyra  are  re- 
capitulative larval  stages  which 
are  represented  by  the  adult  forms 
of  primitive  genera,  making  such 
allowances  as  are  necessary  when 
comparing  adult  and  larval  forms. 
The  metagenesis  has  arisen  t  hrough 
the  acypbistoma-larva  acquiring 
the  power  of  larval  proliltration 
by  budding.  A  similar  origin  for 
metagescsik  has  been  discussed 
imder  the  Hydromedusae  (f .«.). 
The  above  comparison  further 
Flo.  s>.— Devdopment  of  Indicates  that  the  scyphistoma 
Aunli*.  Above  to  left,  young  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  polyp 
«XP5«;2°«"«*  fej!  P^  butratherasamedusoidorganism. 
GMcy^ittoma  with  sixteen  The  only  ct!rtain  criterton  of  « 
tentacle*  and  fint  constric-  medusa-individual  Is  the  presence 
lion.  To  the  right,  strobila  of  definite  sense^rgans,  but  in 
con<nUon  of  the  Kyphiwoma,  ^.^  „|,^  ^j^  organism  is  mudi 

SSri5al«r.S,°  u^  '«•«'««.  thiscriterion  may  faO  us. 

most  stOl  posaeaacs  the  sixteen  as  tt  does  In  the  genus  Im^nMno. 

tentade*  of  the  scyphistoma ;  Kevertbdess  a  comparison  between 

the  remainder  have  no  ten-  XwwTiario' and  its  dose  aUjr  Hafs- 

^^^t^S^^S'^  dvlns   .how,  dearly    that    the 

cesses   of   the   disc).     Each  absence   of    sense-organs   in  the 

segment  when  detached  be-  former  is  the  result  of  secondary 

comes  an  ephyia,  such  u  that  reduction,  so  that  a  true  medusa 

rS^  r^LjL,r\''  *•  may  lose  its  most  cbararteristic 
(FromGegenbaur.)  j^^^     j,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

aeiiiooigaa*  io  <hc  scyphistoma  does  not  neccsaatily  disprove 
its  medusoid  tdiacacter,  while  its  anatomical  slructuic  resembles 
Itot  of  a  simple  scypbomedusa,  guch  as  Imctrturio,  rather  thas 
that  of  a  polyp. 

AffinUia  of  the  Scythomtimat.—'iy  some  authorities  the 
Scyphomcdusae  have  been  removed  from  the  Hyditma  and 
united  with  the  Antfaozoa  in  a  common  git>up  termed  Scyphoioa. 
The  diagnostic  features  of  the  Vloss  Scyphozoa  thus  constituted 
are  supposed  to  be  (i)  an  ectodermal  oesophagus  or  stomodaeum, 
(s)  a  gastric  cavity  subdivided  by  mesenteries,  (j)  gonads  formed 
in  the  cndoderm.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  of  these 
diaracters  is  non-odstent,  and  that  the  so-called  meftnteries 
are  simply  the  concrescence-areas  found  in  all  medusae.  There 
temaiDS  only  the  third  feature,  the  endodennal  gonads,  as  an 
•rgoment  for  tmiting  the  Scyphomedusa*  with  the  Anthozoa, 
against  which  must  be  set  all  the  pectiliaritics  of  mednsan  organisa- 
tion in  which  the  Scyphomedusae  resemble  the  Hydromedusae. 
The  fact  that  the  Scyphomedusae  have  a  number  of  weD-marked 
peculiarities  of  form  and  structure  is  not  incompatible  with 
placing  them  in  the  Hydrozoa  as  a  distinct  sub-class,  contrasting 
sharply  in  many  ways  with  the  Hydromedusae. 

CLSSSDtOtnOK  or  the  SOrPHOtfZDtlSAB 
Oidh  r.    Cubomedosae  or  Charybdaeida.— Medusae  mote  or 
less  cubical  in  form,  with  four  pcrradial  rhopalia  alternating  with 


four  intenadial  tentades  Of  gToupi'of  tentacles;  oral  arms 
short;  stomach  a  wide  cavity  bearing  four  interradial  groups 
of  phacdiae  and  giving  ofl  four  bioad  perradial  pouches  coa> 
pletdy  separated  from  esdi  other  by  four  interradial  septa  (i£, 
ring-canal  absent) ;  gonads  divided  each  into  two  by  the  septa. 
hence  eight  in  number;  subgeoital  pits  smalt  or  absoit. 

This  order  stands  very  much  apart  from  the  other  ordeis 
of  the  Scyphomedusae.  It  has  beep  proposed  by  Mkas  to 
divide  the  entire  subdass  Acraspeda  into  A,  Chzryfedaeida 
and  B,  Acraspeda  typica.  Tht  Chaiybdadda  comprise  three 
families:^ 

1.  CtafjiMttridaft— With  four  intenadial  tentades.  Chtayhiam 
wiarsnpuits  (6g.  4)  is  a  familiar  Medttenanean  medua;  the  wvoder- 
ful  devdopment  of  the  scnseKinana  io  this  genus  has  already  been 
described  (£gs.  7^1).  The  specie*  «<  Cktrytdtea  aie  sUted  to  be 
quick  and  active  in  their  movements  and  to  be  voradous  feed^^ 

a.  CUnirtpUat. — With  lour  interradial  group*  of  tentades. 
CUnintus. 

3.  rnfMiiMdiM.— With  four  iotaiadial  groups  of  tentacle^  three 
in  each  groufk    TnteiaKa. 

OiDO  tl.  Stauromedosae  or  Laoemaiida. — Medusae  of  deep 
pyramidal  form,  often  sessile,  attached  by  a  stalk  derdoped  from 
the  centre  of  the  exumbral  surface;  rhopalia  absiept  or  repre- 
sented by  coUctocystophoras.    Four  families: — 

I.  Lnunaridt. — Sesiilt,  stalked,  with  capiute  tentacle*  arranged 
in  group*  on  dght  pnnectiiig  manin*]  lobes.  Eight  gooMla. 
Luctnurid,  without,  and  Htiiilystms  (fig.  1)  with  coDetacystopkeat^ 
aie  two  wdl-known  genera. 

».  TaMrUae,—Fnt,  with  dght  or  more  tentades.  widnot 
tentaculocyats.    Ttum,  Ab 

3.  Dtfvtridat. — Sessile,  stalked,  with  dght  shallow  margioa) 
lows  bearing  one  or  more  row*  of  tentades;  without  tentaculocjfsta; 
with  four  gonads.   Dtptttrnm  i*  a  British  gams. 

a.  SItimtyptUat.—Satilt,  with  the  niargai  trndiiMedi  with 
eight  colletoeyitophom  and  eight  adradtal  groups  tl  cspitats 
tentacles.    SUiuitrfInu  imakii,  from  Japan. 

Oxon  III.  Coronsta.— Free  medusae  with  rhopaHa  of  the 
normal  type;  the  exumbrdljt  is  divided  by  a  circular,  so-called 
carnal  poa—,  into  two  parts,  s  centrsl  portion,  which  is  co&kal, 
thimble-shaped,  or  domed  in  form,  «nd  a  petipheral  portian,  tke 
ftdal  ume,  which  bears  the  marginal  lobes,  tentades  and 
rhopalia;  the  pedal  zone  is  subdivided  into  areas  termed  pcdalia, 
(torn  each  of  which  arises  a  teotsde  or  rhopalium  in  the  inlcr- 
spsce  betsneo  lw»  a<yaocnt  lobea  of  the  margin.  The  ordet 
contains  the  following  families: — 

I.  PeriphyUid(u.—Wiit\  w^een  nl^tgiaa]  lobes,  foot  ibopafia  and 
twdve  tentacles;  the  rhopalia  ere 
interradial.    Peripkylla  (fig.  13),  a 
widdy  distributed  decp.sea  genus. 

3.  J'ttra(ky!linidttt.—Wah  six.) 
teen  margmal  lobes,  fourihopalia 
and  twdve  tentacles;  the  rhopalia 
are  pcrradld  in  positioii,  corre- 
sponding (o  the  angles  of  the 
stomach.  Paraphylltna  recent ; 
PanflrMila  fossil  [see  Maas  (8 
and  13)). 

3.  AlortUiiM.  — With  twdve 
mar^nal  lobes,  six  rhopalia  and 
six  tentades.    AtortUa. 

4.  Ptrical/ndM.  —  With  dght 
margiuol  lobes,  four  rhopalia  and 
four  tentacles.    Perieoipo, 

j.  CoUail>iJatlAloUtdat).—'mth 
sixteen  or  tnirty-iwo  rhopalia,  mar-  .  M««h  iteriificd  irom  ■  ojfaami  ptet 
ginal    lobe,    and    tenaclc    often  t.'ulSJi^  cJS:^  ^ 
very  numerous.    AloUa  (fig.  14)  is  cuafaridse.  Mul.  U.SA. 
a  well-known  d«p-sea  genua  _  r-jjiAU-    —imm 

6.  Epkynptutat.—Wilb  sixteen  ,  "°:.,  ^^ZZ^r^V"    TG! 
maigioillolii,  eight  rhopalia  and  [""<,'''«■.»'<"<'■  ""»•  •"*« 
dght  tentacles    Kaiilkoi.  a  small  haU  Ue-sue. 
medusa    of    world-wide    distribu-  .         .         .        m 

tion.  is  ^he  type  of  the  subfamDy  KaHStlkoMU:  the  UUanlly 


iMurtjiat  iocliide*  the  gentn  Linata,  &c.,  medusae  confined  to 
tropical  seas.  By  Maas  and  others  the  ATaiuilAMifae  and  £i«<r{tiw 
are  ranked  as  independent  families. 

OiainiTV.  Dhcophora.— Medusae  with  nmbrdlaflattesied  eg 
disk-like,  without  coronal  groove;  lips  always  prolonged  into 
long  oral  armSL  The  most  prolific  and  dominant  group  of  the 
Scyphomedusae,  containing  two  svbonkss;  the  Sesnaeostaraac^ 
in  iriiich  the  oral  arms  remain  separate,  and  the  Rhisostomeae,  la 
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m^h  the  oral  irms  become  fused  together  to  form  a  proboscis. 
Nine  families,  three  of  Semaeostomeae,  six  of  Rhizostomeae: — 

I.J'iiafiidw.— Scmaeo«tomeac  with  w'de  gastric  pouches  not 
mtmA  by  a  nng-caruil.  Felaiia,  an  oceanic  genua  with  direct 
development.  Chrysaora 
(f>K-  ^)'  a  comnton  British 
medusa,  with  a  scyphistoma 
stage  and  alternation  of 
generations.  Dactylomrtra, 
a  common  American  medusa 
of  the  Atlantic  shores,  difTcrs 
from     Chrysaora     in    small 


52s 


UocSfied  fraa  t  cotaired  pbu  ta   Prmcc  tl 

Honco' 


points. 
„ 2.  Cyaneidae,  —  Semaeo- 

fiG.  14.— ^/£^iai>J».  AftcrO.  Maas.  "''"?'=*'^  *'**'  "l."**'''S 
gastric  pouches  sending  off 
canals  to  the  margin  not  united  by  a  ring-cana! ;  tentacles  in  bunches 
en  the  mar^n.  Cyanca  (fig.  15),  represented  in  the  British  fauna 
by  two  species. 

J.  Uimaridat. — Semaeostomeae  with  gastric  pouches  relativdy 
Bmall,  sending  off  branching  canals  to  the  margin,  where  they  are 
uaiMd  by  a  nng-canal.    Ulmaris,  from  the  South  Atlantic,  has  only 


M*  I.  BmU.  boa  5}«tai  ^  JTWImm.  by  pcnBiain  rf  CMtST  Ffacte. 

^io.  15. — Cycaua  (petmotuma)  anaseHut  about  two-thirds  tife-site* 

dght  adradlal  tentacles.  AwHia  (fig.  3),  with  numerous  marginal 
tBittacles,  is  one  «l  the  commonest  and  most  famtltar  of  jelly* 
iibcs. 

^  CuawfinlM^-fRhiaostomfeat  wHh  subumbrat  mnscalature 
uruBsd  in  fcatbcr4ikc  arcades  <Aicadomy«ri^  Maas) ;  iMml  arms 
Vuute.   Cauwpt%a. 

S:  Ctpktidfu. — Rhiiostoraeae  with  subumbral  musculature  io 
ndul  tracts  (Radiomyaria,    Maas);   oral   arms  bifid.     CepUa,' 

^■Kkiwoslvmatidat  (^anmia«).*Rh{zostomeae  with  subumbral 
■"■  iiliiBTS  ia  dnutar  bawU  <Cycloaiyaria>j  oral  «nns  biid  or 


very  complicated^  sixteen  radial  canals.     RkizosUnna  (PiUmc)  is  a 
very  common  genus  (fig.  3a). 

7,  8,  9.  The  families  Lycknnrkizidae,  Leptohrachidae  and  CaAj- 
itylidae  resemble  the  preceding  11.  the  arrangrniic.it  of  the  muscula- 
ture. In  Lychnorhizidae  only  eight  of  the  sixteen  radial  canals  reach 
the  nng-canal;  the  genus  Oambesmh  the  best-known  representative 
of  the  family  In  the  other  two  families  there  are  eight  radial  canals, 
and  between  them  a  network  of  canals  with  many  openings  into  the 
nng-canal, 

BiULiocRAPHY.— I.  E.  T.  Browne,  "Variation  in  Auretiaaurita." 
Btometnka,  i.  (1901),  pp.  90-108.  3  figs.;  2.  ■"  Scyphomedusac." 
Fauna  and  Geo^r  Maldives  and  Laciadtvts,  li ,  suppl.  i.  (1905),  pp. 
958-97*.  pl-  xciv.;  3.  O.  Friedemann,  "  Untcrbuchungen  uficr  die 
postcmbryonalo  Entwicklung  von  Aurelia  aurita."  ZeiUchr.  f.  wiss. 
Zool.  Ixxi.  (r902),  pp.  227-266.  pis.  xii.  xiii.,  3  text-figs.;  4.  W.  Hein, 
"  (intersuchungen  Obcr  die  tntwicWung  von  Aurelia  aittita," 
Zctlschr  /.  wiss.  Zooi.  Ixvii.  (1900),  pp.  401-438,  pis.  xxiv.  xxv.,  5 
text-figs. ;  5.  K.  Kishinouyc,  "  Some  New  Scyphomedusac  of  Japan." 
Journ  CoU.  Sci.  Tokyo,  xvii..  No.  7  (1902^,  17  pp.,  2pls.;  6.  O  M;ias. 
"  Die  Meduscn  "  (Albatross  Expedition),  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoot. 
ffafvard  CoU.  xxiii.  I  (1897).  92  pp.  15  pis.,  with  explanations; 
■7.  "  Uber  Meduscn  aus  dem  Solcnhofcr  Schiefer  und  der  untercn 
Kreide  dcr  Kar^thcn,"  Palaeontographtca,  xlviii.  (1903),  pp.  397- 
322,  pis.  xxii.  xxiii,,  with  explanations,  and  9  text-figs.;  8. 
'  Die  Scyphomeduscn  der  Siboga-Expcdition,"  Uitkomsl.  Siboga- 
Expeditie.  xi.  (1903),  91  pp.,  12  pis.,  with  explanations; 
"  M^-duses,"  Result  Camp.  Set.  Albert,  Monaco,  xxviii.  (1904), 
71  pp.,  6  pis.,  with  explanations;  10.  "  Mfidusen,"  in  RisuUats 
du  S.y.  Belgica  (1906),  32  pp.,  3  pis.;  11  "Die  arktischen 
Meduscn,"  Fauna  Arctica,  iv.  (1906).  pp.  479-526-  12.  O.  Maas, 
"  Ubcr  eine  neuo  Mcdusengattnng  aus  dem  lithographischen 
Schiefer."  N  JB.  Minerai  GeoL  PaJaeoniol.  (1906),  ii.  pp.  00-99, 
4  text-figs.;  13.  W  Schewiakoflf,  "  Beitrim;  zur  Kcnntnis  de« 
Acalephcnauges."  Mor^k.  Jahrb  xv.  (1S89).  pp.  3t-6o,  3  pis.; 
14.  E.  Vanhoffen,  "  Die  Akalephcn  der  Ha nfcton- Expedition," 
Ergehn.  d.  Plankt.Exp.  ii.  (1892),  28  pp.,  5  pis.;  15.  "Die 
acmspeden  Meduscn  der  deutschcn  lief  see- Expedition,"  Deutsch. 
Tte/iee-Exped.  "  ValdtPta."  iii.  ((902).  pp.,  1-15.  8  pis.  See  also 
the  general  works  citeil  in  the  article  Hyd£ozoa  and  the  biblio- 
graphies given  in  them.  (E.  A.  M.) 

SCTROS,  a  small  rocky  barren, inland  in  the  Aegean  Sea.oS 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  In 
469  B.C.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  and 
it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  legends  arose  which 
connect  it  with  the  Attic  hero  Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  slain  and  buried  there.  A  mythic  claim 
was  thus  formed  lo  justify  the  Athenian  attack,  and  Cimon 
brought  back  the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens  in  triumph.  The 
inhabitants  of  Scyros  before  the  Athenian  conquest  were  Dolopes 
(Thuc.  I.  98);  but  other  accounts  speak  of  Pelasgians  or  Carians 
as  the  earliest  inhabitants.  There  was  a  sanctuary  of  Achilles 
on  the  island,  and  numerous  traditions  connect  Scyros  with  that 
hero.  He  was  concealed,  disguised  as  a  woman,  in  the  palace 
of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island,  when  his  mother  wished 
to  keep  him  back  from  the  Trojan  War;  he  ft*as  discovered 
there  by  Odysseus,  and  gladly  accompanied  him  to  Troy.  An 
entirely  diflTercnt  cycle  of  legends  relate  the  conquest  of  Scyros 
by  Achilles.  The  actual  worship  on  the  island  of  a  hero  or  god 
named  Achillts,  and  the  probable  kinship  of  its  inhabitants 
with  a  Thessalian  people,  whose  hero  Achilles  also  was,  form 
the  historical  foundation  of  the  legends.  Scyros  was  left, 
along  with  Lcmnos  and  Imbros,  to  the  Athenians  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidcs  (387  B.C.).  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  and  continued 
under  Macedonian  rule  till  196,  when  the  Romans  restored  it  (o 
Athens,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  throughout  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  sacked  by  an  army  of  Goths,  Hcruli  and  Pcucini, 
in  Ajx  269^  The  ancient  dty  was  ailvated  00  a  lofty  rocky 
peak,  on  tbe  north-eastern  coast,  vbere  the  modem  town  of  St 
George  now  stands.  A  temi^e  of  Athena,  the  chief  goddcn  of 
Scyros,  was  on  the  shore  nearthc  towiL  The  island  hu  a  smaU 
stream,  called  in  andent  times  Cei^dsBua. 

8CYTHAS  (Gr.  Idaai),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  i-ms)  and  HqipCH 
crates  (Dt  aertf  34  sqq ),  a  definite  nation  giving  its  name  te 
Scjrthia  (9.V.);  in  later  writers  a  general  term  for  the  inhabitanU 
of  that  country  without  distinction  of  race. 

8CYTHB,  an  implement  for  mowing  grass  or  reaptng  cora 
or  grain,  consisting  of  a  curved  sted  blade  fastened  to  a  long 
wooden  handle  with  a  slight  double  curve  from  whkh  i>roject 
tivo  small  pieces  by  ifhkh  the  handle  is  held.    Tbe  handle  is 
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(achaiially  koown  u  tbe  "  mtbe,"  "  mad  "  ar  "  auad  "  (oMrfsa 
to  cut,  d.  Ger.  scJmadai).  The  word  in  O.E.  is  lib  or  riN 
M.E.  silke;  the  miMpeUing  "  acythe  "  is  ponSeled  by  "  scent," 
and  is  possibly  due  to  the  Fr.  scitr,  saw;  the  word  means  "  *a 
instnunent  (or  cutting,"  and  is  derived  Iron  tlie  not  tot-, 
seen  in-Lat.  tecort,  to  cut,  "  saw  "  and  "  sickk,"  the  oldest  o( 
rea|>ing  implements,  with  dee);  curved  blade  and  short  handle. 
The  same  root  is  seen  in  the  "  sedge,"  •'.«■  cutting  or  sword-gnss, 
strictly  applied  to  plants  of  tlie  genus  Canx,  but  loosely  used 
of  flags,  rusha  and  other  grasses  growing  in  marshy  places 
(seeRtAWMO). 

SCTTBU  (Cr.  TtMa),  originally  («.(in  Herodotus  iv.  l-i4>), 
the  country  of  the  Scythoe  or  the  country  over  which  the  noinad 
Scythae  were  lords,  that  is,  the  steppe  from  the  Carpathians 
totheDon.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Scythae  as  an  ethnic 
and  political  entity,  the  name  of  Scythia  gives  place  in  its  original 
seat  to  that  of  Sarioatia,  and  is  artificially  applied  by  geographen, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Dobrudiha,  the  leiser  Scythia  of  Strabo, 
when  it  remained  in  official  use  until  Byzantine  times;  on  the 
other,  to  the  unlmown  regions'  of  northern  Asia,  the  Eastern 
Scythia  of  Stxabo,  the  "  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Tmaum  "  of 
Ptolemy;  but  throughout  claisical  literature  Scythia  generally 
meant  all  rqpons  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  Sc>'thian  {Scytka)  any  bart>arian  coming  from  those  parts. 
Ilerodolus  (/.c),  to  whom  with  Hippocrates  (0t  cat,  &c.  14,  sqq.) 
we  owe  our  earliest  knowledge  (Homer,  11.  xiiL  5,  speaks  of 
"  mare-milken,"  and  Hesiod,  ap.  Strabo  vn.  3  (7)  mentions 
Scythae)  of  tlw  land  and  its  inhabitants,  tries  to  restrict  this 
merely  geographical  usage  and  to  confine  the  word  Scyth  to  a 
certain  race  or  at  any  rate  to  that  race  and  its  subjects,  but 
even  he  seems  to  slip  back  into  the  wider  use.  Hence  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  his  exact  meaning. 

His  account  of  the  geography  falls  Into  two  irreconcilable 
parts;  one  (iv.  gg  sqq.),  in  conaexian  with  the  tale  of  the  invasion 
et  Darius,  makes  of  Scythia  a  kind  of  chessboard  4000  stades 
square  on  which  the  combatants  can  make  their  moves  quite 
unhindered  by  the  great  rivers:  the  other  (i6-m),  founded  on 
what  he  learned  from  Greeks  of  Olbia  and  supplemented  by  the 
tale*  of  the  7th  century  traveller  Atisteaa  of  Proconnesus, 
is  not  very  far  removed  from  first-hand  information  and  can  be 
mad^moreorlcssto  tally  with  thclie  of  theland.  Inaccordance 
with  this  we  can  give  the  relative  positions  of  th*  various  tribes, 
and  aa  excursus  on  the  rivers  (47-57)  lets  us  define  their  actual 
aeats.  In  western  Scythia,  starting  from  Olbia  and  going  north- 
wards, we  have  Callippidae  on  the  lower  Hypanis  (Bug),  Alaaenes 
whne  theTyras  (DnicsUr)  and  Hypanis  come  near  each  other  in 
their  middteeounes,  and  Arotetes  ("  Ploughmen  ")  above  tkem. 
These  tribes  raised  wheat,  presumably  in  the  river  valleys, 
and  sold  it  for  export;  in  the  eastern  half  from  west  to  east 
were  Georgi  (perhaps  the  same  aa  Arotetes)  between  the  Ingul 
and  the  Bocysthencs  (Dnieper),  nomad  Scyths  and  K^yai  Scyths 
bctwatn  the  Borysthencs  and  the  Tanais  (Don).  Above  all 
tbde  stretched  a  tow  of  uoo-Scythian  tribes  from  west  to  cast: 
on  tha  Maris  (Maros)  in  Tiansyivania  the  Agathyni;  Neuri 
in  Ppdolia  and  Kiev,  Androphagi  and  MdandUaenl  in  Poltava, 
<Ryaxan)  and  Tambov.  On  the  lower  Don  and  Volga  we  have 
the  Sauromatac,  and  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Vblga  the 
Budini  with  the  great  wooden  town  of  Gekmus  and  its  semi-Cicck 
jghabitanta.  From  this  region  started  an  important  trade  route 
eastward  by  the  Thyssagetaa  among  the  southern  Urals,  the 
lytcae  on  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh  to  the  Kirgix  steppe,  where 
dwdt  other  Scyths,  regarded  as  colonists  of  those  in  Europe: 
(hen  by  th*  Ai^ppaei  in  the  Altai  and  the  Issedones  in  the  Tarym 
basin,  to  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi  on  the  borders  of  China,  who 
(tale  their  gold  from  the  watchful  griffins,  and  who  nuiched 
with  goot-Jboted  men  and  Hyperboreans  reaching  to  the  sea. 
To  the  south  of  Scythia  the  Crimean  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  a  non-Sythic  race,  the  Tauri  (See  also  articles  on  these 
tribes.) 

Ahuttgy.— Herodotus  ezpietsly  divide*  the  Scythians  into 
Che  Agricahntists,  CalliiHdae,  Akaooes,  Arolcrss  and  Ceotgi 
In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  aod.the  Nomads  with  111* 


Koyal  Scyths  to  (be  etsL  The  lattsr  daimeii  doaidMi  ««tt 
all  the  rest.  Tbe  qawtwo  arises  whether  we  have  to  d*  wM 
the  various  tribes  of  one  race  in  different  stages  of  civilisation, 
or  with  a  mixed  population  called  by  forogneia  after  the  mfiag 
tribe.  The  latut  seems  by  far  the  more  probable.  Theaffinitie* 
of  this  tribe  have  been  sought  in  various  directions,  and  tlie 
evidence  suggesu  that  it  was  itsdf  of  mixed  Mood.  We  know 
that  in  the  ind  century  aj>.,  when  the  steppes  wot  dominated 
by  the  Sarmatae  ({.>.),  the  majority  of  the  barbarian  names  in  the 
inscriptions  of  OOiia,  Tanais,  and  Paaticapaeum  were  Iranian, 
and  can  infer  that  the  Ssrmslif  spoke  an  Iranian  language. 
Pliny  speaks  of  their  desoent  from  (he  Medc*.  Mnrthe  Sarmatae 
are  represented  as  half-eeste  Scyth*  spcakiag  a  corrupt  variety 
of  Scythian.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  Scyths  also  spoke  an 
Iranian  dialect.  But  of  the  Scythic  words  preserved  by  Herodotus 
some  are  Iranian,  others,  especially  the  names  of  deities,  have 
found  no  satisfactory  eipta nation  in  any  Indo-Eoropean  language. 
Indeed  they  rather  sbk^X  *  Ugrian  origin.  Nevertheku,  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  the  Scyths  were  Iranian.  The 
present  writer  believes  that  tbcy  were  a  horde  ahich  came 
down  from  upper  Asia,  conquered  an  Iranian-speaking  people, 
and  in  time  adopted  the  speech  of  its  subjects.  The  settled 
Scythians  would  be  the  remains  of  this  Iranian  population,  or 
the  different  tribes  of  them  may  have  been  connected  with  their 
neighbours  beyond  Scythian  dominion — Thradan  Getae  and 
Arimaspi,  Slavonic  Neuri,  Finnish  Androphagi  and  such  like. 
The  Cimmerians  who  precoled  the  Scythians  used  Iranian  proper 
names,  and  probably  represented  this  Iranian  element  in  greater 
purity.  Herodotus  gives  three  legends  of  the  origin  of  the 
Scyths  (iv.  s-ii);  these,  though  they  contradict  each  other, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  view  stated  above.  Two  of  them 
seem  to  be  the  same  story;  one  is  very  strongly  Hellenized, 
the  other,  in  more  or  less  native  shape.  Is  shmtty  this.  The 
tribe  is  autochthonous,  claiming  descent  from  a  son  of  the  river 
Borysthcnes  Targitaos,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  before. 
Of  his  three  sons  the  youngest  Colaxais  is  preferred  by  an  ordeal 
of  picking  up  certain  objects  which  fell  from  heaven, — a  plough, 
a  yoke,  an  axe  and  a  cup, — and  becomes  the  ancestor  of  the 
ruling  clan  of  Paralatae;  from  the  other  sons,  Lipoxais  and 
Harpoxais,  ate  descended  minor  clans,  and  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  is  Scoloti,  not  $cythae,  which  is  used  by  the  Greeks  alone. 
In  this  story  the  names  make  sense  in  Iranian,  the  tribes  are  not 
again  mentioned  except  when  this  passage  is  copied,  the  object* 
are  hardly  such  as  would  be  held  sacred  by  nomaxls,  the  form 
of  ordeal  is  to  be  paralleled  in  Iranian  legends,  and  the  people 
say  themselves  that  they  are  not  really  Scythae.  Surely  this  I* 
the  national  legend  of  the  agricultural  Scythians  about  Olbia, 
and  the  name  Scoloti,  by  which  careful  modem  writers  designate 
the  Royal  Scyths,  is  the  true  designation  of  the  subiert  race. 
The  royal  line  of  these  is  quite  distinct  from  the  true  Royal 
Scyths,  who,  like  most  nomad  conquerors,  allowed  their  subjects 
to  preserve  their  own  organisations. 

The  third  account  fails  chiefly  in  being  too  plausible,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  it  as  an  artificial  combinatioa 
of  unconnected  fact*.  According  to  it  the  Scyths  dweU  in 
Asia,  and  were  forced  by  the  Massagetae  over  the  Araxes  (Volga  I) 
mto  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  Aristeas  says  that  the  fiitt 
impulse  came  from  the  Arimaspi,  who  displaced  the  Isaedoncs, 
who  In  turn  fell  upon  the  Scyths.  This  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  as  the  Massagetae  seem  to  have  contained  an  element 
which  had  come  in  from  the  land  of  the  Issedones.  The  Scyths 
having  fallen  upon  them  from  the  north-east,  the  Cimmerian* 
appear  to  have  given  way  in  two  directions,  towards  the  south- 
west, where  the  tombs  ol  their  kings  were  shown  on  the  Tyta* 
(Dniester)  and  one  body  joined  with  the  Tceres  of  Tluac* 
in  invading  Asia  Minor  by  the  Hellespont;  and  towards  the 
sooth-east  lAtat  another  body  dneatened  the  Assytiaos,  wfae 
called  them  Gimirrai  (Hebrew  Comer;  Gen.  xl.).  They  were 
rfoUowed  by  the  Scyths  (Ashguzal,  Heb.  Ashkenaz)  whom  the 
Assyrians  welcomed  as  allies  and  used  against  the  Cimmerians, 
against  the  Modes  and  even  against  Egypt.  Hence  the  reference* 
!•  Il»  Scytb*  ID  the  Hebrew  piiophrts  (Jer.  iv.  j,  vL  7}.    Ihil 
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b  «0  pot  In  the  Utter  halt  of  the  7th -century  B.C.  Herodotus 
9My%  that  the  Scyihft  ruled  Media  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  were 
then  massacred  or  eipelled.  The  Assyrian  evidence  is  in  the 
jnaia  a  confirmation  of  Herodotus,  tbongh  most  writers  think 
that  the  S^thians  who  troubled  Asia  were  Sacae  from  the  cast 
of  the  Ca^iiin  (H.  WincUer,  AltorientMscke  Forsdumgat,  p.  484 
■qq.)-  If  t^c  S<yths  came  out  of  appcr  Ana,  the  Scythian 
colonists  beyond  the  lyrcae  might  be  a  diraion  which  had 
remained  nearer  the  homeland,  but  in  dealing  with  nomads  we 
can  suppose  such  a  return  as  that  of  the  Calmacks  (Kalmnks) 
in  the  xSth  century. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Scyths  are  not  desoibed  by 
Herwkttna,  but  Hippocrates  Qx.)  draws  a  picture  of  them 
whkh  makes  them  very  similar  to  ^e  Mong(^  as  th^  appCired 
to  the  Franciscan  missionaries  in  the  x^th  century.  He  says 
they  are  quite  unlike  any  other  race  of  men,  and  very  like  each 
ctther.  Ihe  main  point  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  slackness, 
fatness  and  excess  of  hmnouTs.  The  men  arc  said  to  be  in  appear* 
anoe  Very  Hke  eunuchs,  and  both  sexes  have  a  tendency  to  sexnal 
indifference  amounting  in  the  men  to  impotence.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  in  this  condition  he  assumes  the*  women's  dress 
and  habits.  Herodotus  mentions  the  existence  <tf  tins  daas, 
called  Enarees,  and  says  that  they  suffer  from  a  sacred  disease 
owmg  to  the  wnth  of  the  goddess  of  Ascalon  whose  shrine  they 
had  plundered.  Retnegg  describes  a  similar  state  of  things 
in  tlie  Nogai  in  the  x8th  century.  The  whole  account  aaggcsts 
a  Tatar  dan  in  the  last  stage  of  degeneracy.  HippocrateA  says 
that  (his  only  aj^es  to  the  mHng  cl«»,  not  to  the  slaves,  but 
gives  as  the  reason  the  want  of  exercise  among  the  former.  The 
skuHs  dug  up  in  Scythic  graves  throw  no  light  on  the  question, 
some  being  round  and  some  long.  The  representations  of  twmads 
on  objects  of  Greek  art  show  people  with  full  beards  and  shaggy 
haiXf  such  as  cannot  be  reconciled  w«lh  Hippocrates;  but  the 
ealy  reliefs  which  seem  to  be  accurate  belong  to  a  late  date  when 
the  ralii^  dan  was  .Sarmatian  rather  than  Scythic 

CnJteMS^'— Herodotus  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  customs  of  the 
Scyths:  it  seems  mostly  to  apply  to  the  ruling  race.  Again  the 
ddaest  analog  it  the  state  of  the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century,  but 
too  much  weght  musf  not  be  put  on  this,  as  the  natural  contutions 
ef  steppfr-ranpng  nomads  dictated  the  greater  part  of  them.  Still 
the  oorrcspondeoce  of  religion  and  of  luneral  rites  is  very  dose. 
The  Scyths  hvcd  upon  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses* 
tbdr  main  food  being  the  flesh  of  the  Utter,  either  cooked  in  a 
cauldron  or  made  into  a  kind  of  haggis,  and  the  milk  of  mares  from 
which  tbcpr  made  cheese  and  kumi»  (a  fermented  drink  resembling 
bnttcnnilK).  This  necessitated  their  constantly  moving  in  aearch 
of  fresh  pasture,  q)eoding  the  spring  and  autumn  upon  the  open 
Steppe,  the  winter  and  summer  by  the  rivers  for  the  sake  of  moisture 
ana  shelter.  The  men  jounieyed  on  horseback,  the  women  in  wagons 
•Hh  felt  tilts.'  These  were  drawn  by  their  cattle,  and  were  the 
hones  of  each  family.  Hence  the  Greek  naves'.  Abiii  Hippemolgi, 
Hunaxobti.  The  women  were  kept  in  subjection,  and  were  tar 
fxota  enjoying  the  liberty  granted  them  among  the  Sarmatae,  among 
Whom  tney  rode  on  horseback  and  eneaged  in  war.  Polygamy  was 
practised,  the  son  inheriting  his  father's  wives.  Both  men  and 
women -avoided  washing,  but  there  was  aometfaing  of  the  nature  of  a 
vapmar  bath,  with  which  Herodotus  has  confused  a  custom  of  uung 
the  smoke  of  hemp  as  a  narcotic.  The  women  daubed  themselves 
.  with  a  kind  of  cosmetic  paste.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  well  shown 
•poo  the  Kul  Oba  and  Chertomlyk  vases,  and  upon  other  Greek 
mica  of  ait  made  for  Scythic  uscl  It  must  not  oe  coafused  with 
the  faacifiil  bartiarian  costumes  that  are  so  common  upon  the  Attic 
pots*  Th^  wore  coats  confined  by  belts,  trousers  tucked  into  soft 
boots,  andT  hoods  or  tall  pointed  caps.  The  women  had  flowing 
fotiea,  dUl  p<rinted  caps,  and  veils  descending  over  most  of  the  figure. 
Both  sexes  won  masy  stamped  goM  plates  sewn  upon  their  clothes 
in  Uncs  or  $tmSs,  Their  horses  bad  severe  bits,  and  were  adorned 
with  nose  pieces,  cheek  pieces  and  saddle  cloths.  True  stirrups 
were  unknown.  In  war  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  sub- 
kingdoms,  and  these  into  companies,  each  with  its  commander. 
The  companies  had  yearly  (casts,  at  which  the  commander  honoured 
warriors  who  had  shin  one  or  more  of  the  enemy.  As  evidence  of 
Mch  prowess,  and  as  a  token  of  his  right  to  a  share  of  any  spoil, 
the  warrior  was  accustomed  to  scalp  his  enemy  and  adorn  his  bridle 
with  the  ni»phy.  In  the  case  of  a  special  enemy  or  an  sdvsrsary 
owKOPe  ia  a  private  dispute  before  the  king,  he  would  make  a 
enp  cf  the  skulU  inoonting  it  in  bull's  hide  or  in  gold.  The  uctics 
io  war  wme  the  traditional  nomad  taaics  of  harassing  the  enemy  on 
the  march  constantly  retreating  before  him  and  avoiding  a  general 
engagement.  7*heir  weapons  consisted  of  bow  and  arrows,  short 
■wurds,  spears  and  axss.    The  govcmmeni  was  a  de^otism,  but  a 


king  who  aroused  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  his  subjects  was 
liable  to  be  murdered. 

Relteion. — The  religion  of  the  Scyths  was  nature  worship.  Hero- 
dotus (iv,  59)  gives  a  list  of  their  gods,  with  the  Greek  deities  corre- 
sponding, but  we  cannot  tell  what  aspect  of  the  Greek  deity  is  in 
question.  He  says  they  chiefly  reverence  Tahiti  (Hestia),  next 
Papaeus  and  his  wife  Apia  {Zeus  and  Ge),  then  Oitosyros  (Apollo) 
and  Argimpasa  (Aphrotfite  Urania).  These  are  common  to  all  the 
ScythLiiis,  but  Thamimasadas  (Poseidon)  is  peculiar  to  the  Royal 
Scvths.^  They  set  up  no  images  or  akars  or  temples  6ave  to  Arcs 
only.  To  Ares  they  m.ike  a  neap  of  faggots  three  stades  square, 
with  three  sides  steep  and  one  inclined,  and  bring  to  it  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fresh  loads  of  faggots  every  year.  Upon  the  top  is  set  up  a 
sword  which  is  the  image  of  Ares;  to  this  tney  sacrifce  captives, 
pouring  their  blood  over  it.  The  account  of  the  cull  of  Arcs,  for 
whom  no  Scythian  name  is  given,  appears  to  be  an  addition,  and 
the  mention  of  such  masses  ^  faggots  suggests  the  wooded  district 
of  the  agricultural  Scythians,  not  the  trcdcss  steppe  of  the  Royal 
tribe.     The   Scythian   pantheon   is   not   distinctive,   and   can    be 

farallelcd  among  the  Tatars  and  among  the  Iranians.  The  Scyths 
ad  a  method  of  divination  with  sticks,  and  the  Enarees.  who 
claimed  to  be  soothsayers  by  grant  of  the  goddess  who  had  afflicted 
them,  used  another  method  by  splitting  bast  fibres.  They  inter- 
vened in  case  of  the  king's  falling  sick,  when  it  was  assumed  that 
some  man  had  sworn  by  the  king's  hearth  and  broken  his  oath. 
U  a  man  accused  of  this  denies  it,  other  diviners  are  called,  and  if 
these  concur,  he  is  beheaded  and  his  sons  slain  and  his  goods  given 
to  the  diviners.  But  if  a  majority  of  diviners  decide  against  the 
accusers,  the  latter  are  set  upon  a  wagon-load  of  brushwood  and 
burned  to  death.  The  burial  rites  arc  the  most  fully  described* 
Private  persons  were  merely  carried  about  among  their  friends,  who 
held  wakes  in  their  honour,  and  then  buried  forty  days  after  death. 
But  the  funerals  of  the  Inngs  were  much  more  elaborate.  They 
exhibit  the  extreme  development  of  the  principle  of  surrounding 
the  dead  man  with  everything  in  which  he  lound  pleasure  during  his 
life.    The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  land  ol  Gcrrhus  near  the 

freat  bend  of  the  Dnieper  where  the  chief  tumuli  have  been  excavated, 
'he  body  was  embalmed  and  filled  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  then 
brought  to  this  region,  passing  through  the  lands  of  various  tribes. 
The  Royal  Scyths  who  followed  the  body  were  accustomed  to  cut 
about  tncir  faces  and  arms,  and  each  tribe  that  the  cort^e  met 
upon  its  way  had  to  join  it  and  conform  to  this  expression  of  grief. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  burial,  the  body  was  set  in  a  square  pit  with 
spears  marking  out  its  sides  and  a  roof  of  matting.  Then  one  of 
the  king's  concubines  and  his  cup-bcircr,  cook,  groom,  messenger 
and  horses  were  strangled  and  laid  by  him.  and  round  about  offerings 
of  all  his  goods  and  cups  of  gold — no  silver  or  bronze.  After  this 
they  raised  a  great  mound,  striving  to  make  it  as  high  as  possible. 
A  year  later  they  strangled  fifty  youths  of  the  dead  man's  scr\'ant5 
(all  Scyths  born)  and  fifty  of  the  best  horses,  stuffed  them  and 
mounted  them  in  a  circle  about  the  tomb. 

Tombs. — The  description  is  cenerally  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
the  tombs  opened  in  the  Scythic  area.  None  agrees  in  every  point, 
but  almost  every  detail  finds  a  close  parallel  in  some  tomb  or  other. 
The  chief  divergence  is  in  the  presence  of  silver  and  copper  objects, 
but  the  great  quantity  of  gold  is  the  most  striking  fact,  and  to  say 
th.it  there  was  nothmg  but  gold  seems  merely  an  exaggeration. 
Tombs  to  which  the  name  Scythic  is  generally  applied  form  a  well- 
defined  class.  They  are  preceded  over  the  whole  area  by  a  much 
simpler  form  of  burial  marked  by  the  practice  of  staining  the  bones 
with  red  ochre,  and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  rude  pots  and  nothing 
more:  yet  that  some  were  tombs  of  great  chiefs  is  shown  by  the 
great  size  of  the  barrows  heaped  over  them.  They  have  been 
referred  to  the  Cimmerians,  but  for  this  there  is  no  clear  evidence. 
The  Scythic  tombs  can  be  roughly  dated  by  the  objects  of  Greek 
art  that  they  contain.  They  seem  to  begin  about  the  6th  century 
B.C.,  and  to  continue  till  the  2nd  century  a.d.  ;  that  is,  they  cover 
the  period  of  the  Scythic  domination  according  to  the  account 
accepted  above,  and  that  of  the  Sarmatian.  and  so  suggest  that,  as 
far  as  the  archaeological  evidence  goes,  there  was  little  more  than  a 
change  of  name  and  perhaps  the  substitution  of  one  ruling  clan  for 
another — not  a  real  change  of  population.  The  finest  of  the  class 
were  opened  about  the  bend  of  the  Dnieper,  where  we  should  put  the 
land  (jcrrhus.  Others  are  found  to  the  south-west  of  the  central 
area,  and  in  the  governments  of  Kiev  and  Poltava  we  have  many 
tombs  with  Scythic  characteristics,  but  a  difference  (e.g.  the  fewness 
of  the  horses)  which  makes  us  think  of  the  settled  tribes  under 
Scythic  domination.  Others  occur  in  the  flat  northern  half  of  the 
Cnmea,  and  even  close  to  Kerch,  where  the  famous  Kul  Obo  seems 
to  have  held  a  Scythic  chieftain  who  had  adopted  a  veneer  of  Greek 
tastes,  but  remained  a  barbarian  at  heart.  East  of  the  Macotis.- 
especially  along  the  river  Kuban,  are  many  groups  of  barrows 
showing  the  same  culture  as  those  of  Gerrhus  but  in  a  purer  form. 
Farther  to  the  north  and  east  the  series  seems  to  extend  into  Siberia, 
but  in  this  region  excavations  have  been  few.  Unfortunately  very 
few  of  these  barrows  have  come  down  to  us  unplundercd,  and  we 
cannot  find  one  complete  example  and  take  it  as  a  type.    Soon  after 


The  names  are  read  in  various  ways;  it  is  impos»ble  to  establish 
the  correct  forms. 
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they  were  heipetf  vp»  hdan  tke  binnii  wpportlnf  tin  oeatnl 
chamber  had  rotted,  thieves  made  a  practice  at  dnviog;  a  taiat 
into  the  mound  itraiKht  to  where  the  valuables  were  deposited,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  colL^Me  of  this  mine  and  the  cnuhing  ot  the  robber 
aft«'  be  had  thrown  everything  into  confusion  that  the  treasures  of 
the  Cbertomlylc  banrow,  oa  the  whole  the  most  typical,  were  pre* 
served  to  us,.  This  was  60  ft.  high  and  lloo  ft  round;  about  it 
was  a  stone  plinth,  and  it  was  ap(|Hroacbed  bv  a  kind  of  stone  ailev. 
A  central  shaft  descended  35  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth* 
and  trom  each  corner  of  it  at  the  bottom  opened  out  sid^  chambers. 
The  north-west  chamber  commuaicated  with  a  large  irregular 
chamber  into  which  the  plunderer's  mine  opened.  In  the  central 
pit  all  was  in  confusion,  but  here  the  Idog  seems  to  have  lain  on  a 
bier.  His  belongings,  found  piled  up  near  the  mioei  seem  to  have 
included  a  combined  bow-case  <na  quiver  and  a  sword  sheath, 
each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  of  Greek  work,  three  swords  with 
gold  hafts,  a  hone  with  gold  mounting,  a  whip,  many  other  gold 
plates  ana  a  heap  of  arrow-heads.  In  the  north-west  chamber 
was  a  woman's  dceleton,  and  she  had  her  jewels,  mostly  of  Greek 
work.  She  was  attended  by  a  roan,  and  three  other  men  were  buried 
in  the  other  chamben.  They  were  supplied  with  simpler  weapons 
luid  adommenta,  but  even  so  their  clothes  had  hundreds  of  sumped 
gold  plates  and  strips  of  various  •bapes  sewn  on  to  them.  By 
every  skeleton  were  drinking  vessels,  btore  of  wine  was  contained 
10  sue  amphorae,  and  in  two  bronse  cauldrons  were  mutton-bones. 
The  most  wonderful  object  of  all  was  a  great,  two-hand^td  vase 
standing  3  ft.  hieh  and  made  to  hold  kumiss.  Tiic  ^i^^:^i-  [  .:.:  (^ 
Usbody  is  covered  by  a  pattern  of  acanthusleaves,l)u  tun  thusl^.Hder 
isa  friexe  showing  nomads  breaking  in  wild  maresj  our  cliicf  ju;!:  rity 
for  Scythian  costume.  To  the  west  of  the  main  sli.ift  were  ilo^e 
square  pits  with  horses  and  their  harness,  and  by  ;thcm  two  pits 
with  men's  skeletons.  In  the  heap  itself  was  found  an  immcnae 
quan^ty  of  pieces  of  harness  and  what  may  be  renmina  of  a  fun'Ual 
car.  The  Greek  work  would  seem  to  date  the  burial  as  of  the  3rd 
ccntuiy  B.C. 

At  Alexandropol  in  the  same  district  was  aa  even  more  elaborate 
tomb,  but  its  contents  were  in  even  greater  confuuon.  Another 
tomb  in  this  region,  Melgunov's  barrow,  found  as  long  ago  as  1760, 
contained  a  dagger-sheath  and  pommel  of  Assyrian  work  and  Greek 
things  of  the  fiih  century.  In  the  Kul  Oba  tomb  mentioned  above 
the  chamber  was  of  stone  and  the  ^ntents*  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  purely  Greek  workmanship,  but  the  ideas  underlying  are 
the  same — the  ku^  haa  his  wife,  his  aervattt  and  his  horse,  his 
amphorae  with  wine,  his  cauldron  with  mutton-bones,  his  drinking 
vessels  and  his  weapon^  the  latter  being  almost  the  only  objects  of 
barbarian  style.  One  of  the  cups  has  alriexe  with  reliefs  <A  natives 
supplementing  that  on  the  Chertomlyk  vase. 

East  of  the  Maeods  on  the  Kuban  we  have  many  barrows;  the 
most  interesting  are  the  groups  called  the  Seven  Brothers,  and  those 
of  Karuodcuashkh,  Kostromsluiya,  Ul  and  Kelermes,  the  latter 
remarkwle  for  objects  of  Asnrrian  swle,  the  others  for  the  enormous 
•laughter  of  horses;  on  the  Ul  were  lour  hundred  in  one  grave. 

i4r<.— Certain  of  the  objects  which  occur  in  these  ScyQik  graves 
are  of  qiecial  forms  typical  for  the  Scyvhic  area.  Most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  dagger  or  sword,  always  very  short,  save  in  the  latest 
graves,  and  distinguished  by  a  heart-shaped  guard  marking  the 
juncture  of  hilt  and  blade;  its  sheath  is  auo  chanLctcristic,  having 
a  triangular  projection  on  one  side  and  usually  a  separate  chape: 
these  peculiar  forms  were  necessitated  by  a  special  way  of  hanging 
the  dagger  from  two  straps  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  a  nder^ 
movements.  Just  the  samft  form  of  short  sword  was  used  in  Persia 
and  is  shown  on  the  sculptures  at  Perscpolis.  Another  special  type 
is  the  bow-case,  made  to  take  a  short  curved  bow  and  to  accommodate 
aiTOWs'as  well  Further,  there  is  the  peculiar  cauldron  on  one  conical 
foot,  round  which  the  iire  was  built,  the  cylindrical  hooe  pierced 
lor  suspetision,  and  the  cup  with  a  rounded  Sottom.  Assyrian  and 
afterwards  Greek  craftsmen  working  for  Scythic  employers  were 
compelled  to  dccDrate  these  outlandish  forms,  which  th^  did  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion:  but  there  was  also  a  native  st^'lc  with 
conventionalized  beast  decoration,  which  was  almost  always  em- 
ployed for  the  adornment  of  bits  and  horses'  gear,  and  very  often  for 
weapons.  Thu  style  and  the  t^pes  of  dagger,  cauldron,  bit  and  two- 
looped  socketed  axehead  run  ngnt  acrosslrom  Hungary  to  the  upper 
Yenisd,  where  a  special  Bronze  A^  culture  seems  to  have  developed 
tbeoL  But  even  here  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  som^  Influence 
coming  from  the  Aegean  area,  and  Scythic  beasts  arc  very  like  certain 
fHoducts  of  Mycenaean  and  early  Ionic  art.  Again,  the  Scythic  style 
u  interesting  as  being  one  element  in  the  art  of  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  xoomorphic  decoration  ti  the 
eodk  middle  ages. 

llie  dominance  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Carpathians  of  a  distinct 
style  of  art  which,  whatever  its  original  elements  may  have  b^m, 
■eems  to  have  taken  shape  as  far  east  as  the  Yenisei  basin  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  a  certain  movement  of  population 
from  the  far  north-east  towards  the  south  Russian  steppes.  It 
would  correspond  in  time  with  the  movement  of  the  Scyths  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  and  it  tnay  be  inferred  that  immigrants  coming 
from  those  regions  were  rather  allied  to  the  Tatar  family  of  nations 
than  to  the  Iranian.  Similar  movements  from  the  same  rcrions 
appear  also  to  have  penetrated  Iran  itself;  hence  the  rfsembwiiff 


between  the  dre«  and  dagtm  of.cvtalA  cUam  of  warriors  00  the 
sculptures  of  Pefsepolts  and  those  shown  on  the  Kut  Oba  vase.  An 
Iranian  origin  would  n6t  account  for  the  preseaoe  of  anafogous  type* 
on  the  Yenisei. 

History. — To  ittm  up  the  histocy  of  Scythia,  the  oldest  ia* 
haixlants  of  whom  we  hear  In  Scythia  were  the  Cimmexii;  the 
nature  of  the  country  makes  it  probable  that  aome  of  tfacm 
were  nomads,  while  others  no  doubt  tilled  some  land  in  the 
river  valleya  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  left  their  name  to 
ferries,  earthworks  and  the  rimmfrisn  Bosporus.  They  wert 
probably  of  Ixanian  race:  among  the  Penians  Herodotus 
describes  a  similar  mixture  of  nomadic  and  settled  tribes.  Ia 
the  7th  century  b.c  these  Cimmerians  were  attacked  and  partly 
driven  out  by  a  horde  of  newootners  from  upper  Asia  called 
Scythae;  these  imposed  their  name  and  their  yoke  upon  aU 
that  were  left  in  the  Euxine  stq>pes,  but  probably  tiieir  coxniof 
did  not  really  change  the  basis  of  the  population,  which  rcmaxoed 
Iranian.  The  newcomers  adopted  the  hnguege  of  the  conqucved, 
but  brought  with  them  new  customs  and  a  new  artistic  taste 
piobably  btrgely  borrowed  frem  the  metal-woddag  ti&es 
of  Siberia.  About  the  same  time  similar  peoples  hstswed  the 
northern  frontier  of  Iran,  where  they  were  called  Sake  (Sacae), 
and  in  later  times  Saka  and  Scyths,  whether  they  were  otiginaUy 
the  same  or  not,  were  regarded  as  synonynioiu.  It  is  Hiflwnilf 
always  to  judge  whether  given  information  applies  to  the  Sacaa 
or  the  Scyths. 

About  51  a  B.C  Darius,  having  conquered  Thiace,  made  an 
invasion  of  Scythia,  iddch,  aooordiog  to  the  account  of  Henodotus, 
he  crossed  as  far  as  the  Oarus,  a  river  identi&ed  with  the  Volga, 
burned  the  town  erf  Gdomis  and  returned  in  sixty  days.  In  this 
march  he  was  much  hsraisrH  by  the  nomads,  «ith  whom  he 
could  not  come  to  dose  quarters,  but  no  meetion  is  ituuie  of  his 
having  any  difficulty  with  the  riven  (he  geu  his  w«.ter  from 
wells),  and  no  reason  for  his  proceedings  is  advanced  except 
a  desire  to  avenge  legendary  attacks  of  S^^ths  upon  Asia.  After 
losing  many  men  the  Great  King  comes  back  to  the  place  where 
he  crossed  the  Danube,  finds  the  lonians  still  guarding  the  bridge 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Scyths  to  make  them  desert,  and 
safely  re-enters  his  own  dominions.  Ctesiaa  says  that  the  whole 
campaign  only  took  fifteen  days  and  that  Darius  did  aot  get 
beyond  the  Tyras  (Dniester).  This  is  also  the  view  «f  the 
reasonable  Strabo;  but  it  docs  not  accotwt  for  the  groesis  of 
the  other  story.  It  seems  best  to  believe  that  Darius  made 
an  incursion  in  order  to  secure  the  fronts  of  the  Danube. 
suffered  serious  reverses  and  retired  with  loss,  and.  that  this 
offered  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed  for'a  moral  tale  aboet 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Great  King  by  a  few  poor  savages.  The 
Greeks  had  been  trading  with  the  Scyths  ever  since  their  coming. 
and  at  Olbia  there  woe  other  tales  of  their  itistory.  We  caa 
make  a  Ust  of  Scythian  kings— Spargapeithes,  Lycus,  Gauni^ 
Saulius  (whose  brother,  the  famous  Anacharsts  (f.>.)t  travelled 
over  all  the  world  in  search  of  wisdom,  was  reckoned  a  sags 
among  the  Greeks  and  was  slain  among  his  own  people  because 
they  did  not  like  his  foreign  ways),  and  Idanthyrsus,  the  head 
Uog  at  the  time  of  Darius,  probably  the  father  of  Ariapeithes. 
This  latter  had  three  wives,  a  Greek  woman  from  Istrtia,  Opoea 
a  Scythian,  and  a  Tbradan  daughter  to  the  great  chief  Teres. 
Scyles,  his  son  by  the  Greek  mother,  affected  Greek  ways,  hsd 
a  bouse  in  Olbia,  and  even  took  pan  In  Bacchic  rites,  ^"htn 
this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects  he  was  raurderet^ 
and  Octamasadas,  his  son  by  the  third  wife,  reigned  in  his  steed. 
Herodotus  adduces  this  to  show  how  mucb  the  Scyths  hated 
foreign  cxistoms,  but  with  the  things  found  fn  the  graves  It 
rather  proves  how  strong  was  the  allractioa  exercised  up<n  the 
nomads  by  the  higher  culture  of  their  neighbours.  Octamasadas 
died  shortly  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  We  catinot  place 
Ari&ntas,  who  made  a  kind  of  census  of  the  nation  by  exacting 
an  arrow-head  from  each  warrior  and  cast  a  great  cauldron 
out  of  the  bronze,  nor  Taxacis  and  Scopasis,  the  under-king» 
in  the  time  of  Idanthyrsus.  After  the  retreat  of  Danrios  the 
Scythians  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Abydos,  and  even  sent  envoys 
to  Ring  Cleoo^oes  III.  of  Sparta  to  arrange  that  they  should 
•tuck  ibe  Persian  Empaie  iron  the  rhaais  while  the  Spartaas 
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ikaaUiaarthupEfomEiAcatis.  Tlic  chief  mult  of  the  embiMy 
was  that  Ckomencs  took  to  the  Scythian  habit  of  drinking  bb 
wine  neat  and  went  mad  theteirom  (Herodotua  vi.  84),  Hence- 
forward the  Scyths  appear  as  a  dedining  power:  by  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  thrir  eastern  neighbours  the  Sarmatae  have 
CTosccd  the  Tanais  (Don)  and  the  pressure  of  the  Scyths  is  felt 
on  the  Danube.  Here  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  defeated  and  slew 
their  king  Aceaa  in  3J9  B.C.,  and  from  this  time  on  the  rapre- 
Mntatives  of  the  old  Sqrthic  power  are  petty  chieftains  in  the 
wcstem  part  o<  the  country  aboat  Olbia,  where  they  could  still 
be  dangerous,  and  about  Tomi.  Towardis  the  second  half  of  the 
sod  century  B.C.  this  kingdom  seems  to  have  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  state  under  Scilurus,  whose  name  appears  on  coins 
of  Olbia,  and  who  at  the  same  time  threatened  Chersonese  in  the 
Crimes.  Here.however,  he  was  opposed  by  the  might  of  Mithta- 
datca  VI.  of  Pontus  and  his  power  was  broken.  Henceforward 
the  name  "  Scythian "  is  purely  geographical.  Meanwhile 
Scythia  had  became  the  land  of  the  Sannatae  (f.*.).  These, 
as  has  been  seen,  spoke  a  cognate  dialect,  and  the  tombs  which 
belong  to  their  period  show  exactly  the  same  culturewith  Creek 
■nd  Siberian  elements.  It  is  probable  that  the  Iranian  element 
was  stroager  among  the  Sarmatae,  whcae  power  extended  as 
the  ruling  clan  of  the  Scyths  became  extinct;  but  it  is  quite 
Sk/dy  that  they  in  their  turn  were  officered  by  some  new  horde 
Iram  upper  Asia.  like  the  Scyths  they  were  pressed  towards 
the  west  by  yet  newer  swarms,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Huns 
Scythia  enter*  upon  a  new  cyde,  though  still  keeping  it*  ohl 
same  in  the  Bytantine  historians. 

Adthobities. — (l)  Ancient:  Herodolui  Iv.  1-14J  (editions  of 
Bbicesley.  RawUnson,  M.ic.in};  Hippocrates,  De  Acre,  &c.,  c.  24 
•qq.;  for  geography  alone:  Strabo  vii.  cc.  3,  4:  xi.  cc.  1,2,  6;  Pliny 
i».  75  "qq.;  Ptolemy,  Siirmatia;  Diodonis  Sic.  ii.  2,  43-47:  ^tm 
Jvatin  L  ce.  1,  S;  iL  \,  4,  do  not  seem  to  add  anything  ofwhlcli  we 
can  be  certain.  (2)  Modern:  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Crcikt 
(Cambridee,  1909),  gives  a  eiimmary  of  various  opinions  and  a  sur\'Cy 
of  the  EUDJect  from  all  points  of  view.  Sec  also  for  ethnological 
qucstiona,  MoncoKan  hypothesis;  K.  Neumann,  Dir  HrlUncn  itH 
gfcgfcmlaurf*  (Mriin.  IB55).  Iranian  hypothesis:  K.  MUllenhtiff, 
**  Cber  Herkuitft  und  Sprache  dcr  Pontiechen  Skythen  und  54r* 
outen,"  in  McnalAer.  a.  Bert.  Ak,  (iS6<j),  reprinted  in  Detiluht 
AUiTlttmskunde,  vol.  iii.  For  the  archaeology:  KondakofT,  Tolstoi 
and  Reinach,  Antiguitis  dr  la  Russie  Mhtdionale  (Paris,  1892): 
more  fully  in  AnHqmillx  de  h  Runie  d'lllrodote  and  Comple  rendu  it 
Utmmmisswn  atchiotegitiu  dc  3:-Pi:u  f'our^,  passim.    (£.  11.  M.) 

SB4  (in  O.  Eng.  sae,  a  commoo  Teutonic  word;  d.  Ger.  See, 
Dntcfa  Zee,  &c;  the  ultimate  source  is  uncertain),  in  its  widest 
sense  that  pait  of  the  surface  of  the  gk>be  which  consists  of  salt 
water,  in  distinction  from  dry  lantL  The  greater  divisions 
of  "  the  sea,"  in  this  sense,  are  called  oceans,  and  ate  dealt 
Willi  wnder  the  heading  Ocbak  ahb  Oceai<oob»hx,  the  latter 
being  tlie  term  now  generally  applied  to  the  scientific  study  of 
the  sea.  The  word  "  sen,"  however,  is  also  used,  hi  a  restricted 
sense,  m  application  to  specific  parts  of  the. great  oceans,  more 
or  lea  deaily  defined  by  a  partial  bmd-boundaty.  Such  are  the 
Hedilenanean  Sea  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  cAnnected  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Arabian  Sea,  a  division  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  China  and  Japan  Seas  of  the  'Western  Pacific  Ocean. 
Subdivisions  of  great  seas  are  similarly  defined  (e.{.  the  Adriatio 
Sea),  and  a  few  large  bodies  of  salt  water  entirely  land-locked 
are  also  csUled  seas— <.{.  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the 
Dead  Sea.  Sta4€td  is  the  assumed  mesB  level  of  the  sea,  serving 
■*  a  datum  from  which  to  calculate  the  devatioa  of  land  in 
Miff  eying  (f  .a.)* 

IBA,  OOWUlIID  op  THI,  a  technical  term  of  naval  waiiare, 
which  indicate*  a  definite  atiategtcalcan&ian.  (For  its  difierence 
ffom  "  sea-power,"  see  the  separate  artide  on  thai 
subject.)  The  term  ha*  been  substituted  sometimes 
for  the  much  older  "  Dominien  of  the  sea  "  or  "  Sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,"  a  legal  term  expressing  a  daim, 
if  not  a  tight.  It  ha*  also  been  sometimes  treated  as 
though  it  were  identical  with  the  rhetorical  expression, 
"  Empire  of  the  sea."  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  instead  of  it,  uses 
the  term  "  Control  of  the  sea,"  which  has  the  merit  of  precision, 
and  b  not  likdy  to  be  misniidetstood  or  mixed  up  with  a  form 
«f  word*  rri''''t  f"""""'"t  difierent.  The  expitsiioa  "  Com> 
JOtrv   9* 


naad  d  Che  sea,"  bowever,  hi  its  proper  and  stnteglc  sense, 
is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  language  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  expel  it;  and  as,  no  doubt,  writers  will  continue  to 
use  it,  it  must  be  explained  and  illustrated.  Not  only  does  it 
differ  in  meaning  from  "  Dominion  or  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea," 
it  is  not  even  truly  derived  therefrom,  as  can  be  brieSy  shown. 
"  It  has  become  an  uncontested  principle  of  modem  Intematioaal 
law  that  the  sea,  as  a  general  rule,  caimot  be  subjected  to 
appropriation"  (W.  £.  Hall,  Treatiu  m  ItOmuHnal  Law, 
4th  td.,  1895,  p.  14A),  This,  however,  is  quite  modem.  Great 
Britain  did  not  admit  the  prindple  till  1&05;  the  Russians  did 
not  admit  it  till  i8m;  and  the  Americans,  and  thea  otdy  tacitly, 
not  till  1894.  Most  European  nationa  at  some  time  or  other 
have  claimed  and  have  exercised  rights  over  some  part  of  the 
sea,  though  far  outside  the  now  well-recognind  "  three  miles' 
limit."  Venice  claimed  the  Adriatic,  and  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
from  vessels  navigating  its  northern  waters.  Genoa  and  France 
each  claimed  portions  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Denmsik 
and  Sweden  claimed  to  share  the  Baltic  between  them.  Spain 
daimed  dominion  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Portugal  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  all  the  Atlantic  south  of 
Morocco  (Hall,  pp.  14S-9).  The  claim  which  has  made  the 
greatest  noise  in  the  world  is  that  once  maintained  by  the  kings 
of  England  to  the  seas  surroimding  the  British  Isles.  Like 
other  institutions,  the  English  sovereignty  of  tlie  sea  was,  and 
WBi  admitted  to  be,  beneficent  for  a  long  period.  Then  came 
the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  as  obsolete; 
but  it  was  not,  and  so  it  led  to  war.  The  general  ctmviction  of  the 
maritime  nations  was  that  the  Lord  of  the  Sea  would  provide 
for  the  police  of  the  waters  over  which  he  exercised  dominion* 
In  rude  ages  when  men,  like  the  andents,  rcadHy  '*  turned  thcm*> 
selves  to  piracy,"  this  was  of  immense  importance  to  tratle; 
tad,  far  fram  the  right  of  ilomlnion  being  disputed  by  foreigners, 
it  Was  insisted  upon  by  them  and  declared  to  carry  with  it  certain 
duties.  In  1299,  not  only  English  merchants,  but  also  "  the 
maritime  people  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zealand, 
Holland,  Frisia,  Denmark,  Norway  and  several  other  places 
of  the  empbe  "  declared  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fnora 
time  Immemorial  been  in  "  peaceable  possession  of  the  soverdga 
lordship  of  the  seas  of  England,"  and  had  done  what  was  "  needful 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  right  and  ei|uity  between  people 
of  all  lort*,  wliethcr  subjects  of  another  kingdom  or  not,  who 
pass  through  those  seas "  (J.  K.  Laughton,"  Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea,"  Portmiflllly  Jiaiea,  August  t866).  The  En^ish 
sovereignty  was  not  exercised  as  giving  authority  to  exact  tolL 
All  that'  was  demanded  in  return  for  keeping  the  sea  safe  for 
(jeaceful  traffic  was  a  salute,  enforced  no  doubt  aa  a  formal 
sdmissicn  of  the  right  which  permitted  the  (on  the  wholev 
at  any  rate)  effective  policeT>f  the  waters  to  be  maintained.  Tbt 
Dutch  h  the  rTthccntury  objected  to  the  demand  for  this  salottw 
It  was  insisted  upon.  War  ensued;  but  in  the  end  the  Dntch 
ackaowledged  by  solemn  treaties  their  obligation  to  reiuler 
the  aaliite.  The  time  for  exactbig  it,  however,  was  really  past. 
S.  R.  C^ardfaier  ("  The  First  Dutch  War,"  JVosy  Kteords,  vol 
xiiL,  1I99)  maintains  that  though  the  "  question  of  the  flag  " 
was  theoccasion,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  Was 
not  much,  if  any,  piracy  in  the  English  Chaimd  which  the  king 
Of  Enghmd  was  specially  called  upon  to  suppress,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  age  were  generally  abb 
to  defend  themselves,  while  if  they  were  not  thdr  govemnents 
pdsstssed  fosce  enough  to  give  them  the  neceasary  protedion. 
Great  Britahi  gave  up  her  claim  to  exact  the  salute  in  1805; 

Thenecesiityof  the  foregoing  short  atceont  of  the  "Sovereignty 
or  Dominian  of  the  Seas  "  will  be  apparent  as  soon  as  we  coma 
to  the  conslderatiaa  of  the  first  struggle,  «r  rather 
serieso(itniggies,{Drtheconiinandof  theses.  Gaining  ^5tJ|]2'* 
this  was  the  result  of  England's  wars  with  the  Dutch  naauA 
in  the  17th  centnry.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Dutch  war, 
>6S2-S4,  and  probably  of  the  later  wars  also,  many  people,  and 
especially  seamen,  believed  that  the  conflia  was  due  to  a  deter* 
mination  on  her  part  to  retain,  and  on  that  of  the  Dutch  to  put  an 
end  to,  the  English  anvereiBnty  or  dommion.  The  obstiaagr  of  the 
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Dutch  in  obiectlag  to'  pay  the  old-estabHthed  narii  of  napeet 
to  the  English  flig  was  quite  reuon  enough  in  the  eye*  of  most 
EngUtbmen,  aod  probably  of  most  Dutchmen  also,  to  justify 
hostllitic*  which  other  reasons  may  have  rendered  incviuble. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Dutch  wars  is  that  in  reality 
what  England  gained  was  the  poasibUity  of  securing  an  absolute 
command  of  the  sea.  She  came  oat  of  the  struggle  a  great,  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  greatest,  naval  power.  It  is  this 
which  prompted  Vice-Admirat  P.  H.  Cokmb  to  hold  that  there 
■re  various  lunds  of  command,  such  as  "  absolute  or  assured," 
"  temporary,"  "with  definite  ulterior  pnrpoae,"  &c.  An  explana- 
tion that  would  malw  all  these  terms  intelligible  would  be 
voluminous  and  is  unnecessary  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  absolute  command— of  which,  as  Colomb  tells  us,  the 
Angio-Dutch  wars  were  the  most  complete  example— is  nothing 
but  an  attribute  of  the  nation  whose  power  on  the  sea  is  para- 
mount. It  exists  and  may  be  visible  in  lime  of  peace.  The  corn- 
mand  which,  as  said  above,  expresses  a  definite  strategical 
condition  is  existent  only  in  time  of  war.  It  can  be  elsily  seen 
that  the  former  is  essential  to  an  empire  like  the  British,  the  paru 
of  which  are  hound  together  by  maritime  oommiinicatlons. 
Inability  to  keep  these  communicationa  open  can  have  only 
one  result,  vis.  the  loss  of  the  parU  with  which  communication 
caimot  be  maintained.  Experience  of  war  as  well  as  reason  will 
have  made  it  evident  that  irubility  to  keep  open  sea-communica- 
tions cannot  be  limited  to  any  single  line,  because  the  inability 
must  be  due  either  to  incapacity  in  the  diiecUoo  of  hoctilities 
or  insufficiency  of  force.  If  Great  Britain  has  not  force  enough 
to  keep  open  all  the  communications  of  her  widely  extended 
empire,  or  if — having  force  enough — she  is  too  foolish  to  empk>y 
it  properly,  she  does  not  hold  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
empire  must  fall  if  seriously  attacked. 

The  strategic  command  of  the  sea  in  a  particular  war  of 
campaign  has  equal  concern  for  all  maritime  beUigerenta.  Before 
g^^^  seeingwhatitis,itw>UbeweUtoleamonhighauthority 
(MinaA  yi>'^  it  is  not,  Mahan  says  that  command,  or,  to  use 
his  own  term,  "  control  of  the  sea,  however  real,  does 
not  imply  that  an  enemy's  sin^e  ships  or  small  squadrons  carmot 
stol  out  of  port,  cannot  cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracts 
of  ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  unprotected  points  of 
a  k»g  coast-line,  or  enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary, 
h&tory  has  shown  that  mcfa  evasions  are  always  possible,  to 
•ome  extent,  to  the  weaker  patty,  however  great  the  inequahty 
of  naval  strength  "  {Infiuenct  of  Sto-Pauer  on  History,  London, 
1890,  p.  t4).  The  Anglo-Frertch  command  of  the  sea  In  i8s4- 
1856,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not  enable  the  Allies  to  intercept 
the  Russian  ships  in  the  nocth-westem  Pacific,  nor  did  that  held 
V  the  Fedenis  in  the  American  Civil  War  put  an  eariy  stop 
to  the  cruises  of  the  Confederate  vessels.  What  the  term  really 
does  imply  is  the  power  possessed  from  the  first,  or  gained  during 
hostilities,  by  one  beUigereot  of  carrying  out  considerable  over- 
sea eqteditions  at  will.  la  the  Russian  war  just  mentioned  the 
AlUes  had  such  overwhelmingly  superior  sea-power  that  the 
Russians  abandoned  to  them  without  a  struggle  the  command 
of  the  sea;  and  the  landing  jnSouthAfrica  (1899-1903),  more 
than  six  thousand  miles  away,  of  a  large  Britishannywithout 
tvcn  a  threat  of  interruption  on  the  voyage  is  another  instance 
of  unchallenged  command.  In  wars  between  great  powers  and 
also  between  secondary  powers,  if  nearly  equally  matched,  this 
absence  of  challenge  is  rare.  The  rule  is  that  the  command 
of  the  sea  has  to  be  won  after  hostilities  begin.  To  win  it  the 
enemy's  rtaval  force  must  be  neutralixed.  It  may  be  driven 
into  his  ports  and  there  blockaded  or  "  masked,"  and  thus  ren- 
dered virtoally  innocuous;  or  it  must  be  defeated  and  destroyed. 
The  latter  is  the  preferable,  because  the  more  effective  plan. 
As  was  perceptible  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  as  long 
as  one  belligerent's  fleet  is  intact  or  at  large  the  other  is  reluctant 
to  car:^  out  any  considerable  expeditioa  over-sea.  In  fact,  the 
-tommaad  of  the  sea  has  not  been  secured  whilst  the  coenry 
continues  to  have  a  "  fleet  in  being  "  (see  Sea-Powkk). 

In  178}  a  greatly  superior  Franco-Spant^  fleet  was  covering 
Uk  siege  U  Gibraltar.    Had  this  fleet  succeeded  in  pttvcnting 


the  revictualUng  of  tha  fortress  tba  garriabn  noM  have  beet 
starved  Into  surrender.  A  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howc^ 
though  much  weaker  in  numbers,  had  ikA  been  de- 
feated  and  was  still  at  large.  Howe,  in  Bfiu  of  the  * 
odds  against  him,  managed  to  get  his  supply-ships  in 
to  the  anchorage  and  to  fight  a  partial  action,  in  whkb  he  did 
the  allies  as  much  damage  as  be  received.  There  has  never 
been  a  display  of  higher  tactical  skill  than  this  operation  of 
Howe's,  though,  curiously  enough,  he  ewes  his  fame  much 
more  to  his  ten  meritorious  performance  on  the  isl  of  Jime.  The 
revictualling  of  Citnaltar  surpassed  even  SuSrto's  feat  of  the 
capture  of  Trincomalee  in  the  same  year.  In  1798  the  Ftcnch, 
assuming  that  a  temporary  superiority  In  the  Ueditoianeaa 
had  given  them  a  free  hand  on  the  water,  sent  a  great  expeditiea 
to  Egypt.  Though  the  army  which  was  carri«l  succeeded  in 
landing  there,  the  eovering  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Mdsoo  at 
the  Nile,  and  the  army  Itself  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender. 
The  French  had  not  perceived  that,  except  for  a  short  time  and 
(or  minor  operations,  you  cannot  separate  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  any  particular  area  of  water  from  that 
of  the  sea  in  general.  Local  command  of  the  sea  may  enable 
a  beUigereot  to  make  a  hasty  raid,  seizs  a  rehuively  insigniflcant 
post  or  cat  out  a  vesad;  but  it  will  not  ensure  his  being  able 
to  effect  anything  requiring  considetable  time  for  its  execatioa, 
or,  in  other  words,  anything  hkdy  to  have  aa  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  war.  If  Great  Britabi  has  net  naval  force 
enough  t»  retain  command  of  the  Uediterranean  she  will  certainly 
not  have  force  enough  to  retain  oommand  of  the  English  f*"""**. 
It  can  be  easily  shown  why  it  shotdd  be  so.  In  war  danger 
comes  less  from  conditions  of  locality  than  from  the  enemy's 
power  to  hurt.  Taking  up  a  weak  position  when  conftonling 
an  enemy  may  hdp  him  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  power,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  jt.  A  maritime  enemy's  power  to  hurt  resides 
in  his  fleet.  If  that  can  be  neutralized  his  power  disappears. 
It  b  in  the  highest  degree  inprobable  that  Great  Britain  could 
attain  this  end  by  splitting  up  her  fleet  into  fragments  so  as 
to  have  a  part  of  it  in  neariy  every  quarter  in  which  the  enemy 
may  try  to  do  her  mischief.  Tie  most  promising  plan — as 
experience  has  often  proved — is  to  meet  the  enemy  when  he 
shows  himself  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  him. 
The  proper  station  of  the  British  fleet  in  war  should,  accordingly, 
be  the  nearest  possible  point  to  the  enemy's  force.  TUswasIhe 
furuUmental  principie  of  Nelsoa's  strategy,  and  it  is  as  valid 
now  as  ever  it  was.  If  Great  Britain  succeeds  In  getting  into 
dose  proximity  to  tlie  hostile  fleet  with  an  adequate  stU^ 
force  of  her  o«m,  her  foe  cannot  obtain  comtnand  <a* 
of  the  sea,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  whether  that  part  be  T^'* 
the  Meditemtwaa  or  the  English  Channel,  at  any  rate  ^*'' 
until  he  has  defeated  her.  If  he  is  strong  enough  to  defeat  her 
fleet  he  obtaias  the  comnutnd  of  the  sea  in  general;  and  it  is 
for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  show  the  efieaiveness  of  that 
command'  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  English  ChanneL 

In  the  smaller  operations  of  war  temporary  command  of  a  par^ 
ticular  area  of  water  laay  suffice  for  the  success  of  an  expedition, 
or  at  least  will  permit  the  executian  of  the  preliminary  -_^a_ 
movements.  When  the  main  fleet  of  a  country  is  at  ^^HHJil^ 
a  distance-^which  it  ought  not  to  be  excqM  with  the 
object  of  nearing  the  opposing  fleet — a  small  hostile  ezpeditiso 
may  slip  across,  say  the  Eo^Ush  Channel,  throw  sheila  into  a 
coast  town  or  bum  a  village,  and  get  home  again  unmolested. 
Its  action  would  have  no  sort  of  inffuence  on  the  c»urae  of  the 
campaign,  and  would,  therefore,  be  uodess.  It  would  also  most 
Kkely  lead  to  reprisals;  and,  if  this  process  were  repeated, 
the  war  would  probably  degenerate  into  the  antiquated  system 
of  "  cross-raiding,"  disorded  centnriesago,  not  at  all  for  reasons 
of  humanity,  but  because  it  became  certain  that  war  coald  he 
more  effectually  waged  in  other  ways.  The  power  in  command 
of  the  sea  may  resort  to  raiding  to  expedite  the  fonnal  submissioo 
of  an  already  defeated  enemy,  as  Russia  did  when  at  war  with 
Sweden  in  i7i9;butinsttchacasetheothersidecannotictaUaU. 
Temporary  command  of  local  waters  will  also  permit  of  operationa 
rather  more  considerable  than  mete  taUing  atta^;  bot  the 
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ttmkm  of  time  opentians  mto  be  adjusted  to  the  time 
available,  li  the  duration  of  the  tempoiary  command  is  iii- 
loSdcnt  the  operatioa  raast  faiL  It  must  faU  even  i(  the  eatBcr 
step*  have  been  taken  SBCceMfnlly.  The  commaDd  of  tlie  English 
Channd,  which  Napoleon  wiai>ed  to  obtain  when  matniing  his 
mvasion  piojcct,  was  only  teoipomy.  It  is  possible  that  a 
leminisceDce  of  what  had  luqipeiied  i»  Egypt  caused  him  to 
bher  at  the  last;  and  that,  quite  indepeadoitly  of  the  pro- 
WT<«'«g«  of  VillencuTe,  he  hesitated  to  risk  a  second  battle  of 
the  Nile  and  the  loss  o<  a  second  army.  It  may  have  been  this 
whtdi  justified  his  later  statement  that  he  did  not  nally  mean 
to  invade  England.  In  any  case,  the  British  practice  oi  inag 
Ibt  nation  of  their  Sect  whetevef.  that  a(  the  enemy  vas,  nonld 
lave  seriously  shortened  the  doratioa  of  Ins  oommand  of  the 
En^iah  Channel,  even  if  it  had  aUoned  it  ts  be  mm  at  alL 
Ilenover,  attempts  to  cany  out  a  gieat  operaticn  of  was  agahist 
time  as  ireU  as  agaSnst  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  pnvent  it 
me  in  tlie  M^est  degree  petileus. 

In  war  the  British  navy  has  thne  inominent  duties  to  dis- 
diaige.  It  hiu  to  protect  the  marit&ae  trade,  to  keep  open  the 
eommurucatfODS  between  the  diSetent  parts  of  the  empire 
and  to  prevent  invasioo.  If  Great  Britain  commanda  the  sea 
these  dotiea  will  be  discharged  eflectuaily.  As  long  as  she  does 
that,  the  career  of  cruisers  sent  to  prey  on  her  oommcice  win 
be  precarious,  because  command  of  the  sea  carries  with  H  the 
oecessity  of  possessing  an  ample  cruiser  force.  As  long  as  the 
condition  mentioned  is  satisfied  her  ocean  communications  will 
be  kept  open,  because  an  inferior  enemy,  who  cannot  obtain 
the  command  required,  will  be  too  much  occupied  in  seeing  to 
hit  own  safety  to  be  able  to  interfere  seriously  with  that  of  any 
part  of  the  British  empire.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  operation  of  invasion  cannot  be  attempted,  miKh  less 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  by  the  side  which  cannot 
make  head  against  the  opposing  fleet.  Command  of  the  sea  is 
the  indi^xnsable  preliminary  condition  of  a  successful  military 
expedition  sent  across  the  water.  It  enables  the  nation  which 
possesses  it  to  attack  its  foes  where  it  pleases  and  where  they 
seem  to  be  most  vulnerable.  At  the  same  lime  it  gives  to  its 
possessor  security  against  serious  counter-attacks,  and  affords 
to  his  maritime  commerce  the  most  efficient  protection  that  can 
be  devised.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  naval  warfare. 

Authorities  for  the  above  may  be  given  as  naval  histories  in 
■Bieral,  ptacittg  in  the  iirst  rank  the  well-known  works  of  Captain 
ATT.  Mahan,  U.S.N.  The  book  which  must  be  specially  referred 
to  is  Vice-.^dmiral  P.  H.  Colomb's  Natal  Warfare  (3rd  ed.,  London, 
1900).     See  also  the  ankle  Navy.  (C.  A.  G.  B.) 

SEABURT,  SAMUEL  (172^1796),  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November  1729,  in 
Ledyard,  Grotoo,  Coimecticut.  His  father,  Samuel  Seabury 
(1706-1764),  originaUy  a  Congregationalist  minister  in  Groton, 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
I73r,  and  was  a  rector  in  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1731  to 
1743,  and  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  from  1743  until  his  death. 
Tbe  son  graduat«l  at  Yale  in  1748;  studied  theology  with  his 
lather;  studied  medicine  at  Eifinburgh  in  r7s>>i753;  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1753;  was  misaonary  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  in  1754-1757,  and  was  rector  in  Jamaica,  New 
Vork,  in  1757-1766,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  New  York, 
b  1766-1775.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  White  Plains 
protest  of  April  1775  against  "  all  unlawful  congresses  and 
committees,"  in  many  other  ways  proved  himself  a  devoted 
loyalist,  and  wrote  the  /Vee  ThmtlO}  <m  Ihe  PraetciSitp  «/ 
Ot  CmlineiOai  Confjrtss  (1774)  by  "A.  W.  Farmer"  {i.t.  a 
Westchester  farmer),  which  was  followed  by  a  second  "  Farmer's 
Letter,"  The  Cmpest  Canvassed  (1774),  answered  by  Alexander 
HamBton  in  A  FaU  Vindication  of  Iht  Measures  of  lie  Conpess, 
from  Ikt  Calumnies  of  their  Enemies.  A  third  "  Farmer's  Letter  " 
R{died  to  Hamilton's  Viae  of  the  Conlroversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colomes,  in  a  broader  and  abler  treatment  than  in 
tue  previous  pamphlets.  To  this  third  pamphlet  Hamilton 
MtKtd  nhh  The  Farmer  Refuted  U'jTs).  These  three  "  Fanner's 
Letters  " — a  fourth  was  advertised  but  apparently  was  lacMt 


puhKihed  -were  {oreible  pmestatioDS  of  the  pro-British  daim, 
written  in  a  plain,  hard-headed  style;  their  authorship  was 
long  in  question,  hut  it  is  certain  that  Seabury  claimed  them 
in  England  in  1783  when  he  was  seeking  epiKopal  conaecratiSo. 
At  the  same  time  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  a  letter,  not  signed 
by  the  Westchester  famor,  which  tudec  the  title  An  Alarm  la 
the  LegisUtture  of  the  Protinu  of  New  Yorh  (1775)  disniised  the 
power  of  this  the  only  legal  political  body  in  the  ccdony.  Be 
was  arrested  in  November  1775  by  a  mob  of  lawless  Whigs,  and 
was  kept  in  prison  in  Coimecticut  for  six  weeks;  his  parochial 
labours  were  broken  up,  and  after  some  time  in  Long  Island  be 
took  refuge  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  aiqwinted  in  177& 
chaplain  to  the  king's  American  regiment.  On  the  S5th  of  March 
1783  he  Wks  choiiai  their  bishop  by  ten  episcopal  clergymen 
of  Connecticut,  Ineetiog  in  Woodbury;  as  he  could  not  take 
the  British  oath  of  allegiance,  Seabuiy  waa  shut  out  from  con- 
secration by  the  F.nglish  bishops,  sad  he  was  consecrated  by 
Scotch  bishops  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  of  November  1784. 
He  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1785  and  made  New  Haven  h^ 
home,  beooming  rector  of  St  James's  Church  there.  The  validity 
of  his  consecration  was  at  first  questioned  by  many,  but  waa 
recognized  by  the  General  Convention  of  his  church  in  1789. 
In  1790  he  took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island  also,  b 
1792  he  joined  with  Bishops  William  White  and  Samuel  Fiovoost, 
who  had  received  English  consecration  in  1787,  and  Jame* 
Madison  (r749-tSis),  who  bad  received  En^ish  consecration 
in  r790,  in  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Claggett  ot 
Maryland  in  1792,  thus  imiting  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
successions.  He  died  fai  New  London  on  the  25th  of  February 
1796.  He  was  a  great  organizer  and  a  strict,  chuichman:  it 
b  noteworthy  that  after  his  consecration  he  used  the  signature 
"  Samud  Bp.  Coanect."  Seabur/a  "  Fanner's  Letters  "  rank 
him  as  the  most  vigorous  American  loyalist  controversialist 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style  of  his  period. 

His  son  Charies  (1770-1844)  was  rector  in  various  Long  Island 
churches;  and  Charles's  s(m  Samuel  (<8oi-i87>),  who  graduated 
at  Ctdumbia  in  1823,  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 
in  New  York  in  1838-1868,  and  from  1862  professor  of  Biblical 
lesmng  and  the  Interpreutkm  of  Scriptures  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  William  Jones  Seabury  (b.  1837))  ton 
of  the  last  named,  was  rector  of  the  Chtirch  of  the  Annunciation 
from  t868  to  1898,  professor  of  ercle^isstiral  polity  and  Uw  in 
the  General  Hieological  Scrainaiy  from  1873,  and  puUishcd 
a  Uauuaifor  Choristers  (187S),  Lectures  m  Apostolic  Succession 
(1893)  and  An  Introduction  10  the  Study  of  Ecclesitslical  Polity 
(««94). 

SeeE.  Edwards  Beanl>ley,I(^eaiiifCiirm^«i4aKei!faeJ(I.XA 
Sttmud  Seabury  (Boston,  1881). 

SBAOIAH  (or  Saadu;  in  Arabic  Sa'id)  BEN  JOSEPH  (892-942) 
was  bom  in  aj>.  892  at  Dilaa  in  the  Fayyum,  whence  he  is  often 
called al-FayyOml.  Although heis  justly regatdeda*  thepeatcst 
figure  In  the  literary  and  political  history  of  medieval  Judaismi 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  father  or  of  his  eariy  life.  Even 
the  names  of  his  teachers,  generally  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Jewish  scholars,  arc  unknowa,  with  the  exceplioB  of  a  certain 
AbB  iCathIr,  who  is  himself  obscure,  and  left  no  writings.  Saadia's 
literary  work  is  in  fact  the  more  remarkable  since  it  suddenly 
appears  at  a  time  when  learning  seemed  to  be  dead  both  in  East 
and  West.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Tabnod  very  little  of 
any  literary  importance,  if  we  except  certain  midraahim,  had  been 
produced  among  Ihe  orthodox  (ilabbanite)  Jews,  although  the 
Babylonian  schools  at  Sura  and  Pumbeditha  continued  to  enjoy 
a  somewhat  intermiitent  prosperiiy.  On  the  other  hand,  learning 
was  cultivated  among  the  Qarailes  (f.s.;  see  also  Hebskw 
LrmtATURE),  a  sect  of  Jews  who  rejected  the  oral  tradition, 
restricting  their  practice  to  the  ordinances  of  scripture  (nifrd). 
It  even  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  conservative  heresy  would  pre- 
vail against  progressive  orthodoxy.  In  Saadia,  howe\-er,  the 
Rabbanites  found  a  powerful  champion.  Almost  his  first  work, 
written  at  theageof  twenty-three,  was  an  attack  on  the  teaching 
of  'Anan,  the  founder  of  Qataism,  who  lived  in  the  Sth  century. 
This,  like  meat  of  Saadia's  polemical  writings,  is  no  longer  catao^ 
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but  we  Ckn  gatber  Mmething  of  Its  contenu  from  refucnces 
in  (he  autlior's  other  works,  and  from  the  statements  d  his 
opponents.  The  controversy  turned  largely  on  the  calendar, 
which  of  course  involved  the  dates  of  festivab,  and,  since  the 
Rabbanite  calendar  had  come  down  from  ancient  times,  opened 
up  the  whole  question  of  oral  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud.  The  conflict  raged  for  maay  yean,  the  chid  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  side  being  Solomon  ben  Yetubam,  a  viniieot 
if  not  successful  opponent.  It  was  not,  however,  the  only  contro- 
versy in  which  Saadia  was  engaged.  In  933  Ben  Meir,  a  person 
of  importance  in  Palestine,  attempted  to  make  alterations  in 
tbe  calendar,  against  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  school*, 
^dia,  who  was  then  at  Baghdad,  warned  bim  of  his  erion, 
refuted  him  in  a  work  called  Stfer  ha-14fcdm  (the  Book  of  the 
Festivals),  and  finally  procured  his  excommunication  by  David 
ben  Zakkai,  the  exikrch  or  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Babylonia.  The  vigorous  action  of  Saadia  seems  to  have  brought 
him  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  exilarch,  and  tiiat 
at  a  time  of  more  than  usual  difficulty.  The  honourable  rivalry 
of  the  two  schools  ot  Sura  and  Pumbeditha,  as  the  recognized 
authorities  in  matters  of  religion,  had  degenerated  into  jealousy 
and  contention.  The  Gaon  (f.*.)  or  President  of  Pumbeditha, 
taking  advantage  of  his  own  position  and  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
GaonateofSttn,wishedtoabolishtherival9cbool.  Tbeexilarch, 
however,  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  his  recent  services,  appointed 
Saadia  as  Oaon  of  Sura,  although  it  was  against  tbe  unial  custom 
to  apptint  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  schooL  Un- 
fortunately this  step  did  not  lead  to  peace.  Pumbeditha 
was  jealous:  the  exitarch  was  weak  and  not  very  scrupulous. 
Money  had  to  be  raised  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  schoob, 
but  abo  to  buy  immunity  from  the  government,  and  Saadia 
was  not  the  man  to  connive  at  the  corruption  and  oppression 
practised  by  the  exilatch  to  raise  it.  Within  two  years  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  exilarch  dismissed  Saadia,  while 
Saadia  retorted  by  declaring  the  exilarch  deposed  (930).  After 
three  years  of  contention  David  succeeded  in  sufficiently  bribing 
the  iww  and  needy  Caliph  (Qihir,  931-934;  see  Cauphate,  { 19), 
who  definitely  forbade  Saadia  to  act  as  Gaon.  The  next  four 
years,  spent  in  retirement  at  Baghdad,  were  devoted  to  literary 
kbouts,  which  had  no  doubt  been  impossible  during  the  previous 
years  of  trouble,  and  in  fact  it  was  at  this  time  that  most 
6f  Saadia's  work  was  produced.  Eventually  a  recondiiatwn 
was  effected  with  David,  favoured  probably  by  the  new  Calipfa 
Kadi  (934-940;  see  C.vufhate,  §  30),  and  Saadia  was  reinstated 
as  Gaon  of  Sura  in  93S.  Under  his  rule  the  school  attained  the 
highest  reputation  among  the  Jewish  communities  of  East 
and  West— but  it  was  not  oi  long  duration.  His  health  had  been 
impaired  by  the  strenuous  life  he  had  led,  and  in  bit  later  yean 
be  suffered  from  mdancbolia.  In  941  he  died,  two  ycsts  after 
die  exilarch. 

That  some  of  the  many  works  of  Saadia,  in  sfute  oif  (heir 
merits,  have  been  neglected,  and  otheo  partly  or  entirely  losti 
is  not  as  surprising  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Tliey  were  for 
the  most  part  written  in  Arabic,  the  vernacular  of  tbe  Jews  in 
tbe  East,  so  that  after  the  break-19  of  the  Babylonian  Khoob  ia 
(he  middle  of  the  itth  century,  they  would  otUy  be  studied  in 
Spain,  the  new  centre  of  Jewish  learning,  and  in  Egypt.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Arabic  practically  ceased  to 
be  Bsed  by  them  for  literary  purposes,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
(except  perhaps  in  S.  Italy)  it  was  never  undentood.  Even  some 
Hebrew  works,  of  great  interest  to  us  now,  mvst  have  been 
Wgarded  at  the  time  as  of  purely  temporary  value,  such  as  e.{, 
ibt  Seftr  ka-Ufadim,  fragments  of  which  have  only  recently 
been  recovered  m  the  Oenizaat  Cairo.  Theanti-Qaraite  works' 
against  -Anan,  Ibn  Sakawaihi  and  Ben  ZOfi,  tbe  Kilih  aNamyit, 
KiUi  al-Siartt'l,  KUib  al-'libiir  (calendar)  and  a  book  00 
anthropomorphisms,  all  in  Arabic,  are  now  lost  and  only  known 
from  quotations.  So  abo  are  the  refutation  of  tbe  sceptic 
Qlvl  of  Baikh,  and  the  S^er  'OnyUi  (on  prcAibiied  marriage, 
against  <>aaiies).    Of  the  Stjer  ka-Uifadtm  and  Sifer  ha-GalM 

■  An  excellent  accoont  of  these  is  given  by  PoXnansU  in  the /nritt 
dmttUtty  Saiem,  x.  ij/S  B. 


(against  David  ben  2akkaO,  botb  In  Hebrew,  tome  tngaan 
have  been  recovered  recently. 

Closely  allied  to  his  polemical  writings  ate  hb  aetfticet  works. 
He  translated  most  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and  commented 
on  at  least  some  of  the  books.  The  memorial  edition'  contain* 
(i)  the  version  of  the  Pentateach  (1893),  (3)  of  Itaiafa  (1896), 
(5)  of  Job  (1899),  (6)  of  Pravetba  (1894),  tbe  last  three  witk 
oommcotary.  Tbetranslationof  IhesMqj^Uoth,  andof  Danid 
(with  commentary),  utuaBy  ascribed  to  Saadia,  is  not  really  by 
him,  but  a  genuine  translation  of  Daniel,  with  commenraiy, 
existt  in  manuscript.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him  a  midiashlc 
work  on  the  Decalogue.  These  all,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the  defect* 
neocaaaiy  to  the  time  in  which  their  author  lived.  Butitmustbe 
remembered  that  Saadia  was  a  i»oaeer.  HayyOj,  the  father 
of  Hebrew  gnamar,  was  not  yet  bom,  nor  had  the  scientific 
and  comparative  study  of  the  language  begun.  In  this  respect 
Saadia  contributed  little  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  be  shows 
a  tendency,  common  at  all  times  and  perhaps  due  to  a  particular 
theory  of  inspiration,  to  get  more  out  of  tbe  text  than  it  contains, 
and  to  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  preconceived  philosopfaicaL 
opinions.  At  the  same  time  both  translations  and  commenlariet 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  learning,  sound  sense  and  aa 
honest  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  tbe  original. 
They  were  thus  admirably  suited  for  their  purpose,  whida  waa, 
like  the  earlier  Targums  and  the  later  work  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
to  render  the  sacred  text  mote  intdligiUe  to  the  faithful  generally 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  error. 

Tbe  gramau^Koi  work  called  Apm,  a  sort  of  dictionary,  it 
now  lost,  as  are  also  the  Kultib  al-Lughak  and  perhaps  otbcs 
treatises  on  Hebrew  grammar.  The  explanation  of  the  70 
(really  90)  hapaxlegomena  in  the  Bible  i*  still  extant,  and  ft 
poem  on  the  number  of  lettera  in  the  Bible. 

On  Talmadic  subjects  again  little  is  pieserved  beyond  the 
KiUh  at-UmttrtIk,  which  waa  published  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  CEjitra 
compUitt,  together  with  (he  short  treatise  in  Hebrew  on  the  ij 
Uiddeth  or  canons  of  exegesis  of  R.  Ishmael  and  some  Xespona 
mostly  in  Hebrew.  Tbe  translation  of  tbe  Mishna,  the  intioduc- 
lion  to  tbe  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  kind  are  known 
only  by  repute. 

Of  the  Siddur  or  arrangement  of  the  liturgy  by  Saadia,  a  largo 
part  exists  in  a  single  manuscript  at  Oxford,  and  several  fragments 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Cairo  Geniza.  Numerous  other 
liturgical  poems,  or  parts  of  them,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
same  source,  and  several  have  been  published  in  periodicals. 
His  AtkarilH,  a  poetical  enumeration  of  the  613  ptccqits,  in 
Hebrew,  is  included  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  (Bans  ctmplHts. 

His  pkilcsapkiciU  works  are  (i)  a  commentary  on  tbe  Sefer 
Ytflra,  a  mystical  treatise  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abrabaint 
which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Kabbala,  had  great  influenc* 
on  Jewish  thought,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous  commen- 
Uries;  (i)  the  KiUi  al-Amindl  v'al-VUiiidit  (Book  oj  Bdieft 
and  Cotaictiom),  written  in  933,  called,  in  tbe  Hebrew  translation 
by  Judah  ibn  TibUm,  EminHh  ve-Di'M.  Its  system  is  based 
00  reason  in  conjtuiction  with  revelation,  the  two  being  not 
opposed,  but  mutually  complementary.  It  b  thus  concerned, 
as  the  title  imfdies,  with  the  rational  foundation  of  the  faith, 
and  dcab  with  creation,  the  aature  of  God,  revelation,  free  wDl, 
the  soul,  the  future  life  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  It 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  oin  whom  much  of  the 
argument  is  based,  and  incidentally  refutesthe  views  of  Christians, 
Moslems,  Brahmins  and  sceptics  such  as  HlvL  From  its  nature, 
however,  the  work,  although  of  great  interest  and  value,  never 
had  the  Same  wMer  influence  as  that  of  Ibn  Gabirol  (}.e.).  The 
Arabic  text  was  published  by  S.  Landauer  (Leiden,  1880),  tbe 
Hebrew  veraian  at  Constantinople  in  1563  and  frequently  sinock 

BiBLIocRaFHY.— Gritt,  CatUcUeder  Juin,  vol.  5  (cd.  j),  ca& 
10;  Steinachnetdcr,  Arob.  LUeratur  der  Judcn  CFrankft  a.  M.,  1902). 
p.  46  If. ;  W.  Bacher's  art.  "  Saadia  ben  Jo«cph,"  in  the  Jeuiik 
Enc\rhpeiia;  .M.  Fricdlindw  in  the  Jmuk  QutrUtly  Rttim,  v. 
177  ff. '.  S.  PoinaMci,  ibid.  vol.  n  338  ff. ;  J'  Guitmann. Du  JUUti—- 
philnitUe  da  Stadias  (Cdttingen.  1883);  W.  Engdkemper,     Die 
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«tli|iBa*pUo<B|Pl<>KV  LdiiC  Saadj*  Caom,"  in  BMumlcn'i 
Bttlrdag,  jv.  4  (MQnslEr,  Igoj)  (conuining  a  Ceniian  traiutation  o( 
■•rt  m.  d  Ibt  KUai  oJ-AmiiMU):  A.  Harkivy,  Stuiim,  v.  (Sc 
Pctcnbuis,  18^)  (in  Hebrew):  S>  Sckechtcr,  5iKii<>ma  (Cambridge, 
■903)  (texts  irom  the  Genua,  repr.  (rooi  the  Jewuk  QvarteHy 
Aowa).  (A.  Ct.) 

SEAFIEU).  BARU  OF.  The  1st  eul  of  Seafield,  in  the 
SoHti^  peenge,  was  Jame»  Ogilvy  (166^1730),  son  and  heir 
oi  James  OgUvy,  5rd  earl  oi  Findlater.  Although  in  the  conven- 
tion patVamcnt  o<  1689  he  had  qwken  {or  James  IL,  he  took 
the  oath  o(  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  alter  filling  tome 
minor  official  positions  be  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1696, 
and  lord  chancellor  in  1702.  In  Z707  he  was  made  chief  baron 
in  tbe court  of  exchequer.  In  1701  he  was  created  earl  of  Sealidd, 
and  IB  1711  succeeded  to  his  {other's  earldom  of  Findlater. 
When  his  great  grandson,  James,  7lh  eatl  of  Findlater  aild 
4th  carl  of  Seafidd  died  in  October  iSii  the  earldom  ol  Findlater 
became  dormant  or  extinct,  while  the  earldom  of  Scafield  passed 
to  a  cousin,  Lewis  Alexander  Grant  (1767-1840),  who  was 
dcacended  from  Margaret,  a  daughter  o(  the  2nd  earl.  He  took 
the  aaaoe  oi  GraM^Ogilvy  and  was  succeeded  as  6th  earl  by 
his  brother,  Francis  William  OgBvy-Gmnl  (1778-1853),  whose 
descendant,  James  Ogilvie-Grant  (b.  1S76)  became  the  iilh 
call  in  1888.  The  eailo(Seafield  is  a  pea  oi  the  United  Kingdom 
(s  Baton  Strsth^ey. 

SEAPORD,  an  urban  district  and  vatciiRg-place  in  tbe  East- 
bounce  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  58  m.  S.  by 
E-  from  London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway. 
Pap.  (1901)  335$.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
iuciinsa  in  the  number  of  visitors^  Tbe  climate  is  bracing, 
and  the  town  is  sheltered  by  high  dilTs.  There  arc  golf  links 
on  the  neighbouring  downs.  The  church  oi  St  Leonard  is 
Norman  of  various  dates,  but  received  large  additions  in  the 
Perpendicular  period.  In  former  days  the  river  Ousc  entered  the 
En^ish  Channel  here,  and  the  natural  harbour  50  formed  accounts 
{or  tlie  origin  of  Scaford  (Scflord,  SaSord,  Seford),  probably  in 
Roman  tines.  In  the  "  Domesday  of  Cinque  Fotts  "  (which 
existed  in  the  reign  oi  Edward  III.,  but  was  lost  before  171S), 
it  stood  first  among  the  members  of  Hastings,  and  was  doubtless 
of  considerable  importance  until  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  when  its  rapid  decline  began  owing  to  the  constant 
alteration  of  the  sea<oast  and  the  decay  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
16th  century  the  town  was  finally  deserted  by  the  Ouse,  which 
now  runs  into  the  sea  at  Newhaven,  2  m.  westward,  and  no 
revival  of  its  prosperity  occurred  until  the  early  19th  century, 
when  it  began  to  be  frequented  as  a  watering-place.  Fishing  has 
always  been  the  chief  industry. 

Scaford  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  evidently  per- 
tained to  the  lordship  of  the  l&t  Earl  Warenne  and  his  descendants, 
who  were  mccceded  m  1347  by  the  earls  of  Arundel.  It  was  probably 
a  mesne  borouth  in  the  12th  century,  growing  up  under  the  protec- 
tion oi  the  earls  of  Warenne,  and  was  certainly  c-illcd  a  borough  in 
1236.  Bailiffs  are  mentioned  in  the  14th  century,  but  the  town 
was  not  incorporated  until  IS-Vf,  when  notwithstanding  its  decayed 
condition  Henry  VIII,  annexed  it  to  Hastings  by  charter,  and  in- 
corporated it  under  the  title  of  liailiff  and  commonalty,  presumably 
as  a  reward  for  assisting  the  head  port  to  provide  its  proportion  of 
ships  to  the  crown.  Trie  corpctation  was  dissolved  by  an  act  of 
1883.  The  town  returned  two  representatives  to  parliament  from 
iaq8  to  1399,  and  again  from  1640  until  1832,  when  it  was  dis* 
franchiscd.  In  the  13th  century  the  earls  of  Warenne  held  a  market 
or  iair,  or  both,  apparently  by  prescriptive  right,  in  1792  the  fair- 
days  were  Whit-Monday  and  the  loth  of  August,  and  the  market- 
days   Wednesdays  and   Saturdays,    but   no   market   or  fair  now 


SSAFORTB,  Eakl  or,  a  Scottish  title  held  by  the  family 
oi  Mackenzie  iiom  1623  to  1716,  and  again  from  1771  to  1781. 
The  Mackenzies  trace  their  descent  to  one  Colin  ol  Kintail 
(d.  1278),  and  their  name  is  a  variant  of  Mackcnnclh.  Keimeth, 
the  twdith  head  of  the  clan,  was  made  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail 
in  160Q,  and  his  son  Colin,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  2nd  Lord 
Mackenzie  in  March  161 1,  was  created  earl  of  Seaforth  in  1623. 
Colin's  successor  was  bis  balf.brother  Cieorge  (d.  1651),  who 
became  the  and  earl  in  1633.  Ceorge  was  alternately  a  royalist 
and  a  cownantct  between  1636  and  1646,  and  was  afterwards 


in  Holland  with  Charles  It.,  who  mode  him  secretary  oi  state 
for  Scotland.  His  grandson,  Kenneth,  the  4th  earl,  followed 
James'II.  to  France  and  was  with  the  dethroned  king  in  Ireland. 
Sent  by  Jaitws  in  1640  to  head  a  rising  in  Scotland,  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned,  but  in  i6g7  be  was  released  and  he  died 
in  Paris  in  January  1701.  His  successor  was  his  son  William, 
who  joined  the  Jacobite  standard  at  Braemar  in  1715,  and  then, 
having  raised  3ix»  men,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sberiffmuir 
and. was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  northern  counties. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  Jacobite  enterprise  of  1719,  being 
wounded  at  Glenshicl.  In  1716  he  was  attainted  and  his  titles 
and  estates  forfeited;  before  his  death  in  Jantury  1740,  hchad 
been  relieved  of  some  of  the  penalties  of  his  treason,  although 
his  titles  were  not  restored.  His  son  Kenneth  (c.  1718-1761), 
who  but  (or  the  attainder  would  have  been  the  6lh  earl,  helped 
the  English  government  during  the  rising  oi  1745,  and  was  a 
member  of  parliament  for  some  years.  His  son  Kenneth  (c.  1744— 
1781)  wascreated  earl  of  Seaforth  ini77i,buthis  peerage  became 
extinct  when  he  died  in  August  1781,  although  there  were  still 
heirs  to  the  older  earldom,  which  was  under  attaiiuier.  This  earl 
raised  the  regiment  of  Highlanders,  the  7Sth,  known  later  as  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

SEAHAH  HARBOUR,  a  seaport  and  urban  district.  In  the 
South-eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England, 
6  m.  S.  of  Sunderland  by  a  branch  of  the  Nortb-Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,163.  The  harbour  was  built  (1828)  by  the  thitd 
marquis  of  Londonderry  to  facilitate  the  export  of  coal  from  tbe 
mines  on  his  adjacent  property.  Besides  the  coal  trade  there  aie 
extensive  bottle  and  chemical  works. 

SBA-HORSB.  Sea-horses  {Hippocamfim)  ate  small  marine 
fishes  which,  with  pipe-fishes  (Syn(nalkina),  iorm  the  Lopho- 
brancbiate  division  of  the  suborder  Thoracostei.  The  gilb  of 
the  members  of  this  group  arc  not  arranged  in  leaf-like  series  as 
in  other  fishes,  but  form  a  convex  mass  composed  of  small  rounded 
lobes  attached  to  the  branchial  arches,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (fig.  1)  oi  the  bead  oi  a  sca-botse,  in  which  tbe 


Fig.  I. — Gills  oi  Hippocampus  abdominatis. 

gill-cover  has  been  pushed  aside  to  show  the  interior  of  the  gOl- 
cavity.  Sea-hoises  differ  from  pipe-fishes  by  having  a  ptebcnsUe 
and  invariably  finlcss  tail;  it  is  long,  slender,  tapering,  quad- 
rangular in  a  transverse  section,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
encased  in  a  dermal  skeleton,  which  consists  of  horny  segments, 
allowing  of  ventral,  and  in  a  less  degree  o(  lateral,  but  not  of 
dorsal,  flexion.  The  typical  sea-hotse  (Hippocampus)  can  coil 
up  a  great  portion  oi  its  tail,  and  firmly  attach  itself  by  it  to  the 
stems  of  sea-weeds  or  similar  objects.  The  body  is  compressed 
and  more  or  lets  elevated,  and  the  head  terminates  in  a  long 
tubiform  snout,  at  the  end  o(  which  is  the  small  mouth.  The 
configuration  of  the  fore  part  oi  the  body,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  tbe  head  is  joined  to  the  neck-like  part  di  the 
trunk,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  horse's  head.  Sea- 
horses are  bad  snlmmcrs  and  arc  unable  to  resist  currents.  With 
the  aid  of  their  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fish's  bo<ly  and  can  be  put  into  a  rapid  undulatory  motion, 
they  shift  from  time  to  time  to  some  object  near  them,  remaining 
stationary  among  vegetation  or  coral  where  Ihcy  find  the  rcqiusite 
amount  of  food  and  sufficient  cover.  Their  coloration  and  the 
tubercles  or  spines  on  the  head  and  body,  sometimes  with  tbe 
addition  of  skinny  flaps  and  filaments,  closely  resemble  their 
surroundings,  and  constitute  the  means  by  which  these  defence- 
less creat  ures  escape  detection  by  their  enemies.  These  protective 
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structuiei  are  most  developed  in  the  Australian  genus  Fkylh- 
pteryx,  one  of  ibe  most  lUngiilar  types  of  Uuoral  fishes. 

Sea-boTMB  hdong  to  the  tropics  and  do  not  extend  so  far  north  u 
pipc-fahet.  Thcv  are  abundant  at  tuluUe  localities,  chiefly  on  the 
coral-banks  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean.  Some  forty  species  are 
known,  of  which  the  majority  bdong  to  the  genus  Hippocampus 
proper.    They  vary  from  3  to  la  in.  in  length;  but  in  China  and 


FlO.  2.—PhyUopttryxequa. 

AustraKa  a  genus  (5o/rno;fMMiu)  occurs,  the  species  of  which  attain 
;toa  length  of  nearly  2  ft.;  ihcy.howevcr.in  form  resemble  filpc-&shcs 
rather  tnan  sea-horses.  The  species  which  may  be  somctinies  seen 
in  European  aquaria  is  Hippocampus  antiquomm,  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  France.  It  is  rare 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  but  it  has  often  been  captuied  on 
the  Essex  coast.  About  1885,  according  to  Dr  J.  Murie,  two  Leigh 
fishermen  when  shrimping  at  Harwich  during  the  summer  scnson 
succeeded  In  procuring  altogether  between  too  and  120  specimens. 
The  food  of  tnc  sea-horses  consists  probably  of  very  small  inverte- 
brates and  the  fry  of  other  fishes  Like  the  other  LoiAobranchiates. 
they  take  great  care  of  their  progeny.  The  male  Hippocampus 
carries  the  ova  in  a  sac  on  the  lower  udc  of  the  tail,  in  which  they  are 
hatched;  in  (he  other  genera  no  closed  pouch  is  developed,  and  the 
ova  are  embedded  in  the  soft  and  thickened  integument  of  either 
the  abdomen  or  the  tail. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  interesting  fishes  will  be 
found  summarized  in  a  valuable  paper  by  T.  Gill,  "  Ine  Life  History 
of  the  Sea-Horvcs  (Hi[^x)campias),"  in  Proc  U.S.  Ifai,  Mus.  xxviii. 
(»905).  P-  805. 

SBA-KALB,  Crambe  manHmat  a  hardy  perennial,  a  member 
of  the  natural  order  Cniciferae,  which  grows  wild  along  the 
coasts  of  England,  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  Bailie,  reappearing  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

In  cultivation  sea-kale  prefers  a  light  dry  soil,  and  when  manure  is 
necessary  it  should  consist  of  sea-weed  or  well-rotted  dung;  or  a 
dressing  of  salt  or  of  nitrate  of  soda  nii>  be  given.  When  mi^ 
from  seeds,  they  should  be  sown  in  M.irch  or  April  in  rows  1  ft. 
■sunder,  the  plants  l«tng  thinned  to  6  in.  apart.  In  the  folloutng 
March  these  should  be  pbuitcd  out  in  trenched  wcll-preparr^  ground. 
2  ft.  asunder,  in  rows  aj  to  5  ft.  apart.  The  top  witn  the  crown  buds 
should  be  cut  off  before  planting  to  prevent  them  from  running  to 
seed.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  young  shoots  if  blanched 
will  be  fit  for  use,  and  therefore  the  summer  growih  should  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  water  and  liquid  manure.  Tol<  r.ilily 
blanched  stalks  may  be  produced  by  J^lants  only  nine  montii  id 
from  the  sced^  and  after  two  summers  seedling  plants  uill  !:  .v« 
acquired  sufficient  strength  for  general  cropping.  The  seeds.  i:j  'ad 
of  being  sown  in  row?  and  transplanted,may  be  deported  in  [.'  !ics 
of  three  or  four  together,  where  they  air  to  remain.  In  the  auiui  tn, 
after  the  leaves  have  been  deaied  off,  the  around  shouid  be  lutked 
tat,  and  6  or  8  inches*  depth  of  leaves  or  of  R^t  sandy  s<»l  laid  over 
the  plant^  by  either  oT  which  means  they  will  be  blanched,  though 
not  forced.  The  Uanched  sprouts  should  be  cut  for  use  whilst  they 
arc  crfsp,  compact  and  from  3  to  6  in.  in  length,  the  stem  being  cut 
quite  down  to  the  haac 

Sea-kale  beds  may  be  nude  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  of  very 
healthy  plants,  the  extremities  oi  the  rootv  technically  called 
**  thongs,  being  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
taken  up  in  autumn,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  4  In.,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  of  sand  or  earth  till  firing,  when  they  should  be  planted  out 
like  the  seedlings. 

Forcini. — Sca-kalc  may  be  forced  in  the  open  beds  by  the  ud  of 
sea<ka1e  pots  or  covers,  which  are  contracted  a  little  at  top,  with  a 
movable  lid.    One  of  the  earthenware  covers,  or  an  inverted  fbwer- 


pot,  u  plated  over  each  plant,  or  each  patchof  plants;  and  haves  of 
trees  are  dosety  packed  round  the  pots,  and  raised  to  about  1  ft. 
above  them.  When  fermentation  coaimcnccs,  the  temperaturt 
within  should  not  exceed  60°  F.  If  the  crowns  are  thus  covcnd  up 
by  about  the  end  of  October,  the  crop  nay  be  cut  by  abcMit  the  third 
week  of  £>xember,  and  by  surting  a  batcn  at  various  times  a  supply 
may  be  kept  up  till  the  middle  oTMay. 

Strong  plants  may  also  be  taken  up  and  planted  on  hotbeds,  the 
nabea  being  kept  covered  close;  or  tmey  may  be  set  thickly  in  bows 
at  recommended  for  rhubart>,  and  placed  in  any  heated  stmctorc; 
or  in  the  mushroom  house;  but,  to  have  the  shoots  crisp  and  tender 
as  welt  as  blanched,  light  must  be  completely  excluded.  Besides  the 
common  purple-leaved,  there  is  a  green-Icavcd  sort,  which  is  said  to 
blanch  better. 

SEAL,  strictly  speaking  the  name  of  the  common  Evropeas 
representative  of  that  group  of  marine  carnivorous  mammals 
constituting  the'  suborder  Pinnipcdia  of  the  order  Camivora, 
but  In  a  wider  sense  used  to  designate  all  the  members  of  that 
group,  except  the  walrus.  The  common  seal  (Pkaea  stCufnia)  is 
the  typical  representative  not  cnly  of  that  group  (see  Ca>nivoka), 
but  also  of  the  family  Pkatidae  and  the  subfuaily  Pkarinae, 
and  it  is  to  this  latter  group  that  the  present  aitide  is  re- 
stricted. 

Although  seals  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest  ease,  often 
remaining  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  below  the 
surface,  and  are  dependent  for  their  sustenance  cntirdy  on 
living  prey  captured  in  the  water,  all  the  ^ledcs  frequently 
resort  to  sandy  beaches,  rocks  or  ice-floes,  either  to  sleep  or  to 
bask  in  the  sun,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
their  young.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  universal  habit,  and 
the  young  seals — of  some  species  at  koM — take  to  the  water  a4 


Fic.  I. — Common  Seal  {Pkoca  vittdina), 

first  very  reluctantly,  and  have  to  be  taught  to  swim  by  their 
parents.  The  number  of  young  produced  is  usually  one  annually, 
thougli  occasionally  two.  They  are  at  first  covered  with  a  coat 
of  very  thick,  soft,  nearly  white  fur,  and  until  this  falls  off  tbcy 
do  not  usually  enter  the  water.  This  occurs  in  the  Gnenlaad 
seal  {Pkoca  iroenlandka)9.TiA  the  grey  seal  {Halickotrus  pjpus) 
when  from  two  to  three  weeks  old,  but  in  the  conuncm  seal  the 
change  takes  place  either  in  utero  qt  at  birth.  The  movements  of 
the  true  seals  upon  the  ground  or  ice  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  eared  seals,  or  Otariidae,  which  walk  and  run  upon 
all  four  feet,  the  body  being  raised  as  in  the  case  of  ordximy 
quadrupeds.  The  hind  limbs  (by  which  seals  mtunly  propd 
themselves  through  the  water)  are  on  land  perfectly  passive, 
stretched  backwards,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  applied  to  each 
other,  and  often  raised  to  avoid  contact  with  the  ground.  Some- 
times the  fore-limbs  are  equally  passive,  being  placed  dose  to  the 
sides  of  the  body;  motion  being  then  effected  by  a  shuffling  or 
wriggling  action  produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  When, 
however,  there  a  necessity  for  more  rapid  piQgretSt  the  aaimali 
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OK  the  fen-pftws,  eltber  alternately  or  sttnultanmusly,  pressing 
Ok  palmar  surface  on  Lhe  ground  and  lifting  and  dragging  the 
body  forwards  in  a  succeskm  of  short  juraps.  In  this  way  they 
can  move  >o  fast  that  a  man  has  to  step  out  beyond  a  walk  to 
keep  up  with  them;  but  such  rapid  action  costs  considerable 
effort,  ami  ihey  soon  become  exliausted.  These  various  modes 
of  progression  appear  to  be  common  to  all  species  so  far  as  baa 
been  observed. 

Most  kinds  of  seals  arc  gregariouB  and  congregate,  especially  at  the 
breedifw  acaaon,  in  inunenae  nerds.  Such  is  the  habit  of  the  Crecn- 
Uod  seal,  which  resorts  in  the  spring  to  the  ice-floes  of  the  North  Sea, 
around  Jan  Mayen  Island.  Others,  like  the  common  seal  of  the 
British  Mands,  tbou^  having  a  wide  geographical  ranee,  are  never 
met  with  in  such  targe  numbers  or  far  away  from  land.  This  species 
is  stationary  all  the  year  round,  but  some  have  n  rpRular  season  oC 
migratioTL  moving  south  in  winter  and  north  ir  summer.  They  are 
■sually  harmless  timid,  inoffencive  animals,  ttiough,  being  poly* 
nmous.  the  old  males  crften  fight  de^xratdy  with  each  other,  their 
sidiia  being  frequently  found  covered  with  wouii'is  and  srars.  They 
art  greatly  attached  to  their  ^oung,  and  rcroarkiihly  docile  and  cjuly 
traiaed  when  in  captivity;  indeed  there  ii  pedi.ips  no  wild  anim^ 
vhicb  attaches  itself  so  readily  to  the  person  \.y  whom  it  is  cared 
for  and  fed.  They  have  much  curioeity,  and  arc  strongly  attracted 
by  roosical  sounds.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  their  voice 
varies  from  a  harsh  bark  ck  grunt  to  a  plaintive  bleat.  Seals  feed 
chie6y  on  lishj  of  which  they  consume  enormous  quantities:  &omc, 
however,  subsut  largely  on  crustaceans,  etpeciilly  species  of  Cam' 
BMnu.  which  swarm  in  the  northern  seas,  aL  o  on  molluscs,  sca- 
ttfchins  and  even  occasionally  sea-t»rds,  which  they  seize  when 
swimming  or  floating  on  the  water. 

AltbcN^  the  true  seals  do  not  possess  the  beautiful  under-fur 
C*  aeal-skin  "  of  the  furriers)  which  makes  the  skin  of  the  sea-bears 
or  fur-seals  so  precious,  their  bides  are  still  valuable  as  articles  of 
commerce,  and  together  with  the  oil  yielded  by  their  fat,  subject 
them  to  a  devastating  pertecuti<m. 

Two  species  of  sealare  met  with  regularly  on  the  British  coasts, 
the  common  seal  and  the  grey  seat  The  former  is  a  constant  resident 
in  all  suitable  localities  round  the  Scottish,  Irish  and  English  coasts, 
from  which  it  has  not  been  driven  away  by  man.  Ahhou^h  the  most 
secluded  and  out-of-the-way  ^mks  are  selected  as  their  habitual 
Iting-placei,  there  are  few  kicalities  where  these  seals  may  not 
uly  be  seen.    They  frequent  bays,  inlets  and  estuaries,  and 


Ft&  a.— ^Icull  of  Common  Seal,  with  one  of  the  molars  on  a  larger 
scale. 

are  seen  on  sandbanks  or  mud-flats  left  d.y  at  low  tide.  Unlike 
some  of  their  congeners,  they  are  not  found  on  the  Ice-floes  of  the 
open  sea,  nor^hough  grcganous,  are  very  large  numbers  ever  seen 
in  £Mic  spot-  The  young  arc  born  at  the  end  ol  Nfay  or  bt-ginnin^  of 
June.  They  feed  chief^  on  fish,  and  the  destruction  they  occasion 
among  salmon  is  well  known  to  Scottish  fishermen.  The  comnion 
a^  is  found  not  only  on  the  European  and  American  coasts  border- 
ing itw  Atlantic,  but  also  in  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  from  ^  to  5  ft. 
in  length,  and  variable  in  ct^our,  though  usually  yellowish  grey. 
with  irregular  spots  of  dark  brown  or  black  above  and  yellowish 
white  beneath.  According  to  Dr  J.  A.  Allen,  there  is  a  marked  dilTcr- 
ence  between  the  dentition  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  common 
seal  In  the  latter  sex  the  teeth  arc  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male,  and  are  inserted  more  obliquely  in  the  jaw;  they  also  differ 
by  the  reduction  in  the  size  ana  number  of  the  accessory  cusps, 
WDtch  are  almost  invariably  absent  on  the  Inner  ride. 

The  pcy  seal  (IfafUhofrus  trybvs)  is  of  consideraWy  larger  arc, 
the  maKs  attaining  when  fully  adult  a  length  of  8  f l  from  the  now 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  feet.  The  form  of  the  skuTI  and  the  simple 
characters  of  the  molar  teeth  distinguish  it  grncricany  from  the 
common  seal.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  lighter  bcneath.and 
with  dark  grey  spots  or  blotches,  but,  like  most  other  seals,  is  liable 
to  great  variations  of  colour  according  to  age.  The  grey  seal  appears 
lobe  restricted  to  the  North  Atlantic,  having  been  rarely  seen  on  the 
American  coasts,  but  not  farther  south  than  Nova  Scotia;  it  is 
chiefly  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  England,  Scotland,  Norway 


and  Sweden,  includmg  the  Baltic  and  Culf  of  Bothnia,  and  Icdaad. 
though  it  docs  not  appear  to  range  farther  north.  It  is  not  migratory* 
and  Its  favourite  breeding-places  arc  rocky  islands,  the  young  being 
born  in  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

As  the  grey  seal  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  boarded  senf 
(Pkoca  barhaia),  the  following  account,  by  T.  Southwell,  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  may  be  q^uoted: — 

"  As  to  the  external  features  by  which  the  grey  seal  may  At  any 
age  be  distinguished  from  the  bearded  seal,  which  it  most  resembles, 
in  the  first  place  the  abnormal  season  of  rcproductictn  in  this  species 
is  unique;  it  is  the  only  seal  which  has  i'.s  young  in  the  late  autumit. 
The  large  size  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  distinction,  as  it  varies 
considerably  in  individuals;  but  a  marked  feature  is  the  great  length 
of  the  claws  in  the  fore-flipper,  the  first  two  digits  of  which  are 
nearly  of  equal  length  and  extend  beyond  the  others;  those  on  the 
hind-flippers  are  small  and  weak,  the  margin  of  the  skin  extending 
beyond  them,  and  the  outer  toes  on  each  foot  the  longest  The 
long,  scimitar-shaped,  flattened  and  crcnulatcd  lip-brisiles  do  not 
diner  greatly  from  those  of  other  species,  except  from  those  of  the 
bearded  seal,  the  only  species  in  which  this  curious  impressed  pattern 
is  absent.  The  mu^le  is  broad  and  fleshy,  and  the  upiK-r  lip  and 
nose  extend  considerably  beyond  the  lower  jaw.  Dr  Edntondfton 
calls  special  attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  states  that  in  seizing 
its  prey  he  has  often  seen  it  '  nuke  a  slight  turn  in  the  manner  of  a 
shark.  A  cr.ptivc  young  grey  seat  in  taking  fluid  food  always  turned 
its  head  on  one  side  ana  sucked  it  in  tnrough  the  side  of  the  mouth. 
Another  feature,  which,  so  far  .is  1  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  species^ 
is  the  dog-like  way  in  which,  when  on  the  alert,  it  carries  its  forfr- 
flippers  to  the  front. 

'  Dr  Edmondston  al«o  mentions  a  curious  disposal  of  the  hair  on 
the  neck  of  the  adult  animals,  which  he  attributes  to  th«e  being 
four  or  five  rings  of  hair  a  little  longer  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which,  he  says,  give  it  the  appearance  when  rearing  its  head  some- 
what out  of  the  water,  as  if  several  small  ropes  encircled  its  neck. 
This  is  a  sedentary  species,  sc-ldom  straying  far  from  its  chosen 
locality  and  rarely  met  with  far  from  land. 

"  In  the  British  seas  the  grey  seal  resorts  to  tide-washed  rocka 
and  lonely  beaches,  from  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  ItJes  in  the  north 
to  a  few  scattered  localities  along  the  east  and  south  coasts,  as  far 
as  Cornwall  and  even  the  Channel  Islands;  northward  on  the  west 
coast  to  Wales,  the  outlying  rocks  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Hebrides 
— a  sufficiently  comprehensive  range,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots  it 
is  still  fairly  numerous.  It  is  seldom  found  far  from  land,  and  seema 
to  be  much  attached  to  particular  spots,  to  which  it  regularly  returns 
as  the  state  of  the  tide  permits.  In  the  breeding-season,  which  is  the 
late  autumn  or  early  winter,  its  favountc  resort  is  the  inner  recess 
of  an  ocean-cavern,  often  only  to  be  approached  under  water;  here, 
in  October  or  NovembcT,  it  deposits  its  single  young  one  on  the  small 
Ix^h  at  the  far  end  of  the  cave,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  attend- 
ing it  assiduously  for  several  weeks,  until  it  has  shed  its  infant-coat, 
which  is  at  first  beautifully  long,  soft  and  white,  offering  a  great 
contrast  to  the  young  of  the  common  seal.  The  young  arc  suckled 
for  six  weeks  before  they  take  to  the  water,  and  during  that  time 
they  are  practically  land  animals.  From  this  time  till  maturity 
several  successive  changes  of  ix-laj;e  in  each  sex  take  place." 

Other  species  of  seals  innabtting  the  nothcrn  seas,  of  which 
stragglers  nave  occasionally  viwtcd  the  British  coasts,  arc  the  small 
ringed  seal  or  "  floe-tat  "  of  the  scalers  (Phoca  hispida),  the  Green- 
land or  harp-seal  {Pkoca  groenlandica).  the  hooded  or  bladder-nosed 
seal  {CyUophora  cristata)  and  the  bearded  seal  {Phoca  barbata). 
Sec  also  Seal-Fisheries.  (W.H.F.;  R.L.*) 

SEA  LAWS,  a  title  which  came  into  use  among  writers  on 
marilimc  law  in  the  i6th  century,  and  was  applied  by  them  ta 
certain  medieval  collections  of  usages  of  the  sea  recognized  as 
having  the  force  of  customary  law,  either  by  the  judgments  of 
a  maritime  court  or  by  the  resolutions  of  a  congress  of  merchants 
and  shipmasters.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  sea  laws  ol 
Oleron,  embodying  the  usages  of  the  mariners  of  the  Atlantic; 
under  the  latter  come  the  sea  laws  of  Visby  (Wisby),  reflecting 
the  customs  of  the  mariners  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic. 

The  earliest  collection  01  such  usages  received  in  England 
is  described  in  the  Black  Book  of  lhe  Admiralty  as  the  "  Laws 
of  OUron,"  whilst  the  earliest  known  text  is  contained  in  the 
Liber  mcmorandorum  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  their  Guildhall.  These  laws  are 
in  an  early  handwriting  of  the  14th  centur>',  and  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  them  is  La  Charte  d'Olcroun  dts  juggemenlz  dc  la  mter. 
How  and  in  what  manner  these  "  Judgments  of  the  Sea  "  came 
to  be  collected  is  not  altogether  certain.  Cleirac,  a  learned 
advocate  in  the  parlement  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  work  on  Les  Us  et  coustumes  de  la  met  (Bordeaux,  1647), 
states  that  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (^.r.),  having  observed  during 
her  visit  to  the  Holy  L^nd  that  the  coUcction  of  customs  of  the 
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sea  contained  in  TAi-  Book  of  the  Consnhit  of  ike  Sea  (lee  Con- 
sulate OT  THE  Sea)  «  as  held  in  high  rcputein  the  Levant,  directed 
on  her  return  that  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  judgments  o{ 
Uw  maritime  court  ot  the  island  of  Ol^ron  (at  that  time  apeculiar 
court  of  the  duchy  ot  Guienne),  in  order  that  they  might  serve 
as  law  amongst  th<  mariners  of  the  Western  Sea.  He  states 
further  that  Richanl  I.  of  England,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  brought  back  with  him  a  roil  of  those  judgments,  which 
he  published  in  E^igland  and  ordained  to  be  observed  at  law. 
Though  R.  G.  M^rsden  doubts  the  story  of  Richard  I.  having 
brought  back  La  Lcye  Olyroun  to  England,  the  general  outline 
of  Clcirac's  account  accords  with  a  memorandum  on  the  famous 
roll  of  12  Edw.  III.,  "De  Superioritate  Maris  Angtiae"  (for 
many  years  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
now  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office).  According  to  this 
memorandum,  the  king's  justiciaries  were  instructed  to  declare 
and  uphold  the  laws  and  statutes  made  by  the  kjngs  of  England, 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  amongst  the  people  of 
every  nation  passing  through  the  sea  of  England. 

The  earliest  version  of  these  01£ron  sea  laws  comprised  certain 
customs  of  the  sea  which  were  observed  in  the  wine  and  the  oil 
trade,  as  carried  on  between  the  ports  of  Guiennt  and  those  of 
Brittany,  Normandy,  England  and  Flanders.  No  English  trans- 
lation  seems  to  have  bcei  made  before  the  RuUcr  of  Utc  Sea^ 
printed  in  London  by  Thomas  Petyt  in  1536,  in  which  they  are 
styled  "the  Lawea  of  ye  Yle-of  Aulcron  and  ye  Jndgcmentes 
of  ye  See."  French  wa«,  in  fact,  a  tongue  familiar  to  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl.  A 
Flemish  text,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century,  the  Purple  Book  of  Bruges,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  in  a  handwriting  somewhat  later 
than  that  of  the  Idber  Mcmorandorum,  Prefixed  to  this  Flemish 
version  is  the  title,  "  Dit  es  de  Coppie  van  den  RoUcn  van 
Oleroo  van  den  Vonnesse  van  dcr  Zee."  Certain  changes, 
however,  have  been  made  in  the  Purple  Book  of  Bruges  in  the 
names  of  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  original  Gascon  text.  For 
instance.  Sluys  is  in  several  places  substituted  for  Bordeaux, 
just  as  in  the  RmUct  of  tke  Sea  l^ondon  replaces  Bordeaux.  That 
these  sea  lavrs  were  administered  in  the  Flemish  maritime 
courts  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts.  First,  a  Flemish  transla- 
tion of  them  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  biaritime  tribunal  of 
Damme,  which  was  the  chief  Flemish  entrepdt  of  (he  wine  trade 
in  the  13th  century.  The  text  of  this  translation  has  been 
published  by  Adriacn  Vcrwer  under  the  title  of  the  Judgments 
of  Damme.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  senate  of  Danaig,  where  there  was  a  maritime  court  of 
old,  an  early  manuscript  of  the  15th  century,  containing  a 
Flemish  reproduction  of  the  Judgments  of  Oleron  headed  "  Dit 
is  Twater  Recht  in  Vlacndcrcn."  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Judgments  of  Oliron  were  received  as  sea  laws  in 
Flanders  as  well  as  in  England  in  the  14th  century.  Further 
inquiry  can  trace  them  as  they  followed  the  couise  of  the  wine 
trade  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Boxhom,  in  his 
Chronyk  van  Zeelande,  has  published  a  Dutch  version  of  them, 
which  van  Leeuwen  has  reproduced  In  his  Batavia  Itlustrataf 
under  the  title  of  the  Laws  of  West-Capell  in  Zealand.  Verwer 
has  also  published  a  Dutch  text  of  them  in  his  NederlanVs 
See-Retkten,  accompanied  by  certain  customs  of  Amsterdam, 
of  which  other  MSS.  exist,  in  which  those  customs  are  described 
as  usages  of  Stavoren,  or  as  usages  of  Enkhuizen,  both  ports 
of  active  commerce  in  the  15th  century.  Of  these  customs 
of  Amsterdam,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally  styled, "  Ordin* 
ances  of  Amsterdam,"  further  mention  is  made  below. 

A  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  sea  laws,  purporting  to  be  an 
extract  ol  the  ancient  laws  of  OI<Sron,  made  Its  anpeamncc  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  isth  century  in  Le  Grant  routUt  ds  la  mrr,  printed 
at  Poitiers  in  France  by  Jan  de  Mamef,  at  the  lugn  of  the  relicaA. 
The  tiilo-page  is  without  a  date,  but  the  dedication,  which  purporta 
to  be  addressed  by  its  author,  Pierre  Garcie,  aliai  Pcrranue,  to  his 
godson,  is  dated  from  St  Gilles  on  the  last  day  of  May  1483.  It 
contains  forty-seven  articles,  of  which  the  first  twenty-two  are 
identical  with  articles  of  the  "  Judgments  of  the  Sea."  in  the  Liter 
MemoraHdorum,  the  remaining  articles  being  evidently  of  more 
recent  origin.    A  bbck*letter  caution  of  this  work  in  French,  without 


a  djtc,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox£ord,  and  to  the 
last  article  this  colophon  is  appended:  "  Ces  choses  pr^^dcntes 
sont  extraictes  du  tr^s  utille  ct  profittable  Roolle  Doloyron  jjar  le 
diet  Piei'rc  Garcie  alia.«  Ferrande.'  An  English  tramAation  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  A  Vine  cj  tke  Admiral  Jurisdidiom,  published  in 
1661  by  ur  John  GodolDhin,  in  which  the  laws  are  described  as  "an 
Extract  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ol^ron  rendered  into  English  out  of 
Gar&ias  alias  Fcrrand."  Although  this  new  text  had  the  recom* 
mendation  of  an  advocate  who  had  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Admiraliy  Court  during  the  Commonwealth  and  been  appCHBtcd 
king's  advocate-general  by  Charles  II..  it  seems  to  have  been  super> 
scded  in  a  short  time  by  Ctcirac's  Us  et  cottstunus  de  la  met.  to 
which  was  appended  the  following  clause  of  authentication:  "  Te^ 
moin  le  Seel  dc  I'lJe  d'OlOron,  csiably  aux  contracts  de  U  dHe  Ide. 
le  jour  du  Mardy  apres  la  Fcstc  Suinct  Andr6  I'afl  mille  deux  cens 
soixant-six."  Cleirac  does  not  inform  us  from  wh^t  source  or  under 
what  circunutances  he  procured  his  text,  nor  on  what  authority 
he  has  adopted  in  certain  articles  readings  at  variance  with  thc»e 
of  Garcie.  whilst  he  retains  the  same  number  of  artides,  to  wit, 
forty-seven.  The  clause  of  amhontication  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
warranty  above  suspicion,  as  the  identical  clause  of  authentication 
with  the  same  date  is  appended  to  the  early  N'otman  and  Breton 
versions  of  the  rolls,  which  contain  only  twenty-six  articles.  Cleifmc*S 
version,  ho\ycvcr,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  style  in  which  it 
was  edited,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  other  treatises  oo  maritime 
matters  which  Cleirac  had  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
single  volume,  seems  to  have  obtained  a  jjrcfcrencein  England  over 
Garde's  text,  as  it  was  received  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
during  the  judgeship  of  Sir  Lcoline  Jcnkyns.  and  an  English  trans- 
lation o(  it  was  introduced  into  ihc  English  translation  of  theBldU'A 
Book  of  the  Admiralty  mode  by  John  Bedford,  the  deputy  re^fistrar 
of  the  High  Court.  It  seems  to  have  been  liedlord's  intentMo  to 
print  this  translation  under  the  title  of  *' Sea  Laws";  but  the 
manuscript  passed  Into  the  hands  of  Sir  Lcoline  Jcnkyns,  who  gave 
it  to  the  College  of  Advocates  in  1685.  The  Black  Book  itself,  wlitcb 
was  missing  (or  a  long  time  from  the  Admiralty  rrgistiy,  wma  dt» 
covered  in  the  19th  century  and  replaced  in  the  archives  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  Of  these  two  versions  of  the  sea  laws  of  Oldroa 
the  earlier  obtained  a  world-wide  reception,  for  it  was  tran^ted 
into  Ca^tilian  {Fuero  de  Layron)  by  order  of  King  Alphonso  X.,  aad 
a  Gascon  text  ot  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Leghorn, 
apparently  in  a  haiiHwriting  of  the  15th  century,  entitled  "  JvuD  es 
la  fopia  deus  Rollcs  dc  Lcron  dc  jucgcmens  de  mar," 

The  parent  slock  of  the  Visby  sea  Taws  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  code  preserved  in  the  chancery  of  Lttl)cck,  drawn  up  in  the  Old 
Snxon  tongue,  and  dated  1240.  1'his  code  contains  amongst  many 
others  certain  articles  on  maritime  law  which  are  identical  with 
articles  in  the  Gotland  sea  laws.  This collcclion comprises sixty-fiix 
articles,  and  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  mcxlern  researches, 
especially  of  Professor  Schtyter  of  Lund,  that  these  Gotland  sea  laws 
arc  a  compilation  derived  from  three  distinct  sources — a  Lfibcck, 
an  Olfron  and  an  Amsterdam  source.  A  Saxon  or  Low  German  ten 
of  iliij  collection  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  i50Sat  Cc^nhagen 
by  Godfrey  dc  Gcntcn,  a  native  of  Gouda  in  Holland,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  set  up  the  earliest  printing-press  in  Copcnbafccn.  This 
print  has  no  title-page,  and  m  this  respect  resembles  the  earliest 
known  print  of  Ttu  Consulate  oj  tke  Sea;  but  upon  a  blank  leaf, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  a  frontispiece  in  one  of  two  copies  of 
Gotifrcy  dc  Gcmcn's  text,  both  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Cupenhaeen,  there  has  been  inserted  with  a  pen  in  alternate  lines  of 
black  and  red  ink  the  title  "  D.it  hoghe&te  Gotlaiische  Water-Redit 
gedrucket  tu  Koppcnhaven  Anno  Domini  M.n.Vt.  **  and  there  haf 
also  bei-n  inbcricd  on  the  first  pace  of  the  text  the  inLroductory 
title  "  Her  bcghynt  dat  hoghesic  Waicr-Recht  "  (here  begins  the 
supreme  sea  law).  Pro(es*rf>r  Schlyicr  discovered  a  MS.  (No^  3^23) 
in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  written  on  parchment 
in  a  hand  of  the  15th  century  and  from  which  it  seems  protable 
that  Gtvlfrcy  de  Gemen  mainly  derived  his  text,  as  it  comprises  the 
same  number  of  articles,  containing  the  same  matter  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  with  this  minor  diHercnce.  that,  whilst  both  the  M^ 
and  the  print  have  the  simple  title  *'  Waier-Recht "  prefixed  to  the 
first  article,  the  MS.  has  also  a  similar  title  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth. 
Further,  as  this  article,  together  with  those  that  follow  it  in  the  M& 
appears  to  be  in  a  handwriting  different  from  that  of  the  articles  that 
precede,  the  fifteenth  article  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  of 
a  distinct  aeries,  more  particularly  as  they  are  numbered  in  Kotnan 
characters,  beginning  with  §  i,  and  such  characters  are  continued 
with  a  single  interruption  down  to  the  end  of  the  MS.  Although, 
however,  the  numeration  of  the  articles  of  this  second  series  is 
continuous  and  the  handwriting  of  the  MS.  from  the  (Htccnlh  to 
the  sixty-sixth  article  is  unchanged,  the  text  of  the  scries  is  not 
continuous,  as  tlie  fortitth  article  commences  with  an  introductory 
clause — "  This  is  the  ontinancc  which  the  skippers  and  merchants 
have  resolved  amongst  themselves  as  ship  law.'  There  is  no  difi- 
culty  in  rtTognizing  the  first  division  of  this  second  series  of  sea  laws 
as  a  Low  German  version  of  the  Judgments  of  016ron.  transmitted 
most  probably  through  a  Flemish  text.  This  hypothesis  would 
account  for  the  substitution  in  several  articles  of  Sluys  for  Bordeaux. 
On  the  oilier  hand,  the  inijoJuctury  clause  nhich  ushers  in  the 
fortieth  article  is  identical  with  the  title  that  is  generally  prafixed 
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lo  MSS.  of  the  mantime  Ordinances  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  tent 
ci  this  and  of  the  follawinK  articles  down  to  the  sixty-fifth  inclusive 
ii  evidently  of  Dutch  origin  and  more  or  less  identical  with  Verwer's 
text  of  the  usa^B  of  Amsterdam.  M.  Pardessus,  in  his  valuable 
CoUeciicn  de  lots  maritimes,  published  in  Paris  before  ProfesM)r 
Schlyter  made  known  the  result  of  his  researches,  justly  remarked 
that  the  provisions  of  several  articles  of  this  last  division  of  the  sea 
lavs  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  they  originated  at  Visby. 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  sixty-sixth  article  of  the  MS.  is  a  LOheck 
law  identical  with  the  first  article  of  the  first  series,  which  i»  of 
LOfaeck  origin.  No  colophon  is  appended  to  this  final  article  in  the 
MSi  Nevertheless,  Godfrey  deGemen's  edition  of  1505,  which  breaks 
vBirt  the  middle  of  the  sixty-sixth  article  of  the  MS.,  has  the  following 
cc^phon:  "  Here  end  the  Gotland  sea  laws,  which  the  community 
of  merchants  and  skippers  have  ordained  and  made  at  Visby,  that 
ftU  men  may  regulate  themselves  by  them.  Printed  at  Copenhagen, 
JLD.  M.D.V.  The  question  naturally  sug^sts  itself,  To  what  MS. 
was  Godfrey  de  Gemen  indebted  for  this  colophon^  or  is  the  alterna- 
tive fflor«  probable  that  he  devised  it  ?  Tnerc  is  no  known  MS. 
of  this  collection  of  an  earlier  date  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made 
•s  an  authority  for  this  colophon ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  known 
MSS.  of  which  the  date  is  earlier  than  Godfrey  de  Gemen's  print, 
both  of  which  arc  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  are 
without  this  colophon,  and  one  of  them,  which  purports  to  have  been 
completed  at  Nyk6pinK  on  the  Eve  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
In  1494,  concludes  witn  a  colophon  which  precludes  all  idea  that 
ftDythin;  has  been  omitted  by  the  scribe,  viz.,  "  Here  ends  this  book, 
And  may  God  send  us  His  grace.  Amen."  We  are  disposed  Co  think 
that  Gemen  himself  devised  this  colophon.  He  was  engaged  in 
printing  for  the  first  time  other  collections  of  laws  for  the  Danish 
government,  and,  as  Gotland  was  at  that  time  a  possession  of  Den- 
nark,  be  may  have  thus  distinguished  the  sea  laws  from  another 
CoUectioa.  namely,  of  land  laws.  Professor  Schlyter,  however, 
believes  Gemen  may  have  borrowed  it  from  a  MS.  which  is  lost,  or 
<t  all  events  is  not  known.  There  is  some  support  to  this  view  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  archives  of  the  guildhall  of^  LUbcck  there  is  pre- 
aerved  a  MS.  of  1533  which  contains  a  Low  German  version  of  the 
same  collection  of  sea  laws,  with  a  rubric  prefixed  to  the  first  article 
announcing  t  hem  to  be  "  the  water  law  or  sea  law,  which  is  the  oldest 
and  highest  law  of  Visbv,"  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  scribe  of  this  MS.  copied  his  textirom  a  MS.  other  than  the 
Copenhagen  MS.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  a  second  MS. 
of  a  simiUr  character  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  gymnasium  of 
LQbeck,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  in  1 537.  But  as  rejjards 
the  Visby  sea  laws  little  reliance  can  be  pbced  on  such  rubrics  or 
colophons  as  proofs  of  the  facts  recited  in  them,  though  they  may  be 
iraluable  as  evideoce  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the  sea  laws  at  the  time 
when  the  scribe  completed  the  MS.  In  illustration  of  this  view  it 
may  be  stated  that  m  the  same  year  in  which  the  more  recent  of 
these  two  MSS.  purports  to  have  been  completed — namely  1537 — 
there  was  printed  at  LQbeck  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  sea  Taws 
consisting  of  seventy-two  articles,  being  a  Low  German  translation 
of  a  Dutch  text,  in  which  six  additional  Dutch  laws  had  been  inserted 
Thk:h  are  not  found  in  the  Copenhagen  MS.,  nor  have  a  place  in 
Gemen's  text,  yet  to  this  edition  is  prefixed  the  title,  "  This  is  the 
highest  and  oldest  sea  law.  which  the  community  of  merchants  and 
•hipmastcra  have  ordained  and  made  at  Visby,  that  all  persons  who 
voukl  be  secure  may  regulate  themselves  by  it."  Further,  it  has  an 
iBtrDdactory  clause  to  its  thirty-seventh  article — "  This  b  the 
ordinanctt  which  the  community  of  skippers  and  merchants  have 
rnolved  apon  amongst  themselves  as  snip  law,  which  the  men  of 
Zecknd.  Holland.  Flanders  hold,  and  with  the  law  of  Visby,  which 
if  ihe  oldest  ship  law."  .At  the  end  of  the  seventy-second  article 
there  follow^s  this  colophon:  "  Here  ends  the  Gotland  wa  law, 
which  the  community  01  merchants  and  mariners  have  ordained  and 
made  at  Visby,  that  each  may  regulate  himself  by  it.  All  honour  be 
to  God,  MDXXXVii."  Each  article  of  this  edition  has  prefixed  to  it 
tfttr  its  particular  number  the  word  "  bclevinge "  (judgment). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Visby  fica  laws  have  fared  Uke  the 
Olkroo  sea  laws:  they  have  gathered  bulk  with  increasing  years. 

The  question  remains  to  he  answered.  How  did  this  collection  of 
«al?ws  acquire  the  title  of  the"  Visby  sea  laws  "outside  the  Baltic  ? 
lor  under  such  title  they  were  received  in  Scotland  in  the  i6th 
century,  as  may  be  inferred  from  extracts  from  them  cited  in  Sir 
James  Balfour's  System  of  the  more  Ancient  Laws  of  Scotland,  which. 
aUhough  not  printed  till  1754,  was  completed  before  his  death  in 
1583-  The  text  of  the  Visby  sea  law^s  generally  current  in  England 
is  an  English  translation  of  a  French  text  which  Cleirac  published  in 
1641  in  nis  Us  it  coustumes  d*  la  mer,  and  is  an  abbreviated,  and  in 
many  respects  mutilated,  version  of  the  original  sea  laws.  This 
inquiry,  however,  would  open  a  new  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
northern  sea  laws,  and  the  civilizing  influence  which  the  merchants 
ci  Visby  exerci^  in  the  13th  century  through  their  factories  at 
Novgorod,  linking  thereby  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  (T.  T.) 

See  Pardessus.  Collection  de  tots  morittmes  antfrieures  au  XVI 11* 
txkde  (6  to!*..  Paris,  1828-1845);  Schl>;tcr.  Wishy  Stadshg  ach 
SidrStt,  being  vol.  viti.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Sufco-Gotorum  Antiqui 
fLund.  1H53):  and  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  ed.  by  Sir 
TnTcn  Twis*  (4  vols.,   London,    1871-1376)-     An  exhaustively 


critical  edltioa  ct  the  Rfcodkn  in  law  (givefl  In  toL  L  of  FlirdeMui) 
by  W.  Ashburner,  appeared  tn  1909  (Oxford,  Uaivcraity  Press). 
It  contaios  valuable  material  not  only  on  the  Rhodian  sea  law,  but 
on  the  various  other  tea  laws  in  force  qd  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

SCAL-nSHBUES.  Seals  of  all  descriptions  (see  Seal)^ 
whether  bclongiog  to  the  typical  family  Pkoddat,  or  true  seals, 
or  to  the  (^ariidae,  or  sea-lions  and  sea-bears — are  of  great 
commercial  value.  Whereas,  however,  the  true  seals  and  the 
sea*lions  are  hunted  only  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  blubber, 
the  sea-bears  are  sought  on  accotint  of  their  valuable  "  seal 
skin  "  (see  Casmivoba;  also  Firx).  Walruses  {Odobaenidat)  are 
hunted  not  only  for  their  hides  and  blubber  bat  also  for  the 
hrory.of  their  tusks,  irtUch  is,  however,  far  less  valuable  than 
elephant-ivory.  Among  the  more  Important  species  of  sea- 
bean  or  lur-seals,  which  yield  commercial  "  seal-skin,"  may  be 
mentioned  OtOria  {Aretoupkdus)  australis  of  South  America 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  indoding  the  Galapagos  group  and 
Tierra-del-Fuego;  O.  {A.)  anSarcHca  or  pusiila  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Crozets;  O.  {A.)  gcaeita  of  Kerguelen  Island;  and  0. 
{A.)  Forskri  of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  South-Westera 
Australia.  This  group  was  widely  distributed  over  the  pelagic 
Islands  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  now  practlcapy  extinct 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  habitat,  although  remnants  of  Im- 
portance edst  on  Lobos  Island  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Flatk 
in  Uruguay,  and  on  the  islands  off  Cape  Horn,  both  of  which 
now  receive  protection  from  government.  A  second  group  b 
represented  by  Otaria  {CaOorkinus)  ursina  of  the  Commander 
Islands  and  PribUoff  Islands  inhering  Sea,  Robben  Island  and 
the  Rurile  Islands,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
Pacific;  the  forms  from  the  different  islands  having  received 
distinct  specific  names. 

Of  the  southern  herds  little  authentic  information  exists 
but  the  records  for  the  northern  herds  are  fairly  complete.  At 
the  period  of  its  maximtmi  development,  1870  to  1880,  the  herd 
of  the  Fribiloff  Islands  numbered  about  3|  million  animals; 
that  of  the  Commander  Ishmds  about  one-half  as  many.  Th0 
herd  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  one  of  minor  importance,  numbering 
in  1897  less  than  1000  animals  on  Kobbra  Island.  AU  these 
herds  becamo  greatly  reduced,  and  in  1896-1897  numbered  ia 
•11  not  more. than  600,000  animals.  The  typical  adult  male  or 
bull  (sikakk)  of  the  second  group  attains  maturity  about  the 
seventh  year,  and  weighs  from  400  to  500  lb.  It  Is  6  ft.  in  length, 
with  A  girth  of  4}  ft.  The  fur  is  blackish  or  dark  brown,  WfCh 
kmg  ydlowish-white  hairs,  especially  long  and  firm  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  ftmnlog  the  so-called  "  wig  "  or  mane.  The  animal 
stands  erect  and  nms  or  "lollops"  along  the  ground  when 
on  land.  The  adult  female,  or  cow  (nw/jka),  is  much  smaller, 
averaging  about  80  lb  in  weight,  with  lengtb  and  girth  in  prop 
portion.  The  fur  Is  of  varying  shades  of  brown;  she  bear* 
her  first  young  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  bcccding-g^unds  are  boulder-strewn  hrarhes  or  rocky 
Itill  atopea  near  the  shore.  On  thete  the  sea-bears  congregatt 
in  dose-^et  masses  called  "  rookeries."  The  imit  of  rookery  hfe 
is  the  family  group,  or  "  harem,"  each  bull  collecting  as  many 
females  as  he  can  control.  The  number  ranges  from  x  to  100 
or  mere,  averaging  abotit  30.  The  bulls  reach  the  islands-  early 
In  May  and  take  up  their  places.  The  cows  begin  to  arrive 
the  first  week  in  June,  The  number  on  the  rookeries  (rom  day 
to  day  groifs  steadily  to  a  climax  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
about  one-half  are  present,  the  number  actually  on  the  ground 
diminishing  to  about  one-fourth  at  and  after  the  close  of  tha 
breeding  season  with  the  end  of  July.  The  single  young,  or  pap 
(koiiJt),  weighing  xo  to  la  lb  and  jet  black  in  colour,  is  born 
within  six  to  forty-eight  hoars  after  the  arrival  of  the  cow. 
Within  a  week  the  latter  is  served  by  the  bull,  and  by  the  end 
of  another  week  she  goes  to  sea  to  feed,  returning  at  gradually 
lengthening  Intervals  through  the  summer  to  nourish  her  young, 
left  in  the  meantime  to  care  for  itself  on  the  rookeries.  The 
,  birils,  havingfasted  since  their  arrival  in  May,  go  away  in  Augtist 
to  feed.  The  pups  Icam  to  swim  at  the  age  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  November,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  swim  awaj 
with  their  mothers  to  the  south.    The  winter  migration  of  the 
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PribaoS  KtU  extoids  u  far  loath  is  the  latitude  of  KntbciB 
California,  the  leturn  count  following  the  coast.  The  Com- 
mander seals  reach  the  latitude  of  southern  Japan  and  return 
on  their  course.  The  fur-seals  find  their  food,  chiefly  squid, 
Alaslu  pollack,  and  especially  a  small  smelt-like  fish  (Tlure- 
brmus  coBorkini),  in  deep  water,  and  their  feeding-grounds 
in  Bering  Sea  and  on  the  migrations  lie  mainly  along  the  loo- 
falhom  curve. 

The  Commander  Islands  were  discovered  by  Vitus  Bering  in 
1 741 ,  and  our  first  knowledge  of  the  northern  fur-seal  herds  comes 
from  the  notes  of  Georg  Wilhelm  Stellcr,  a  German  naturalist 
accompanying  Bering's  expedition.  The  Pzibiloff  Islands  were 
discovered  in  1786  and  transferred  with  the  territory  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States  in  1867.  Up  to  tSfi;  the  catch  taken  by  the 
Russian  Company  holding  the  Alaska  monopoly  was  about 
;j,ooo  yearly.  Between  1868  and  1S97  the  reported  catch  of 
seals  from  the  Ptibiloff  herd  on  land  was  2,440,913,  and  651,282 
were  reported  as  taken  by  pelade  sealing;  but  the  Utter  is 
certainly  greatly  under  the  truth.  From  1867  to  igo}  the  fur-aeal 
catch  was  worth,  it  has  been  estimated,  about  $3S,ooo,ooa 
From  1870  to  1890  the  United  States  government  leased  the 
islands  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  in  1890  the 
monopoly  passed  to  the  North  American  Commercial  Company; 
this  lease  expired  on  the  ist  of  May  tgio,  and  was  not  to  be 
renewed.  The  catch  was  limited  to  60,000  in  1890  and  1891; 
7500  in  1892  and  r893;  so,ooo  in  1894;  15,000  in  1895,  20,000 
in  1897;  50,000  in  1896,  1898-1903;  and  15,000  in  1904, 1905 
and  1 906.  The  total  number  of  skins  shipped  by  the  lessees  from 
1870  to  1906  was  2,135,248.  From  1868  to  1906  the  receipts 
from  royalties  on  skins  was  t9Ji  1,054-77,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States  were  $i,353,oi5-53  (including  $349464-88 
for  agents,  $254,o5i-49  for  supplies  to  natives,  $483,842-65 
for  Bering  Sea  awards  and  commission,  and  $41 ,000-3 1  for 
investigation  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  1898-1899);  besides  this, 
from  1890  to  189s  ^'  government  expended  $1,4x0,722  for  the 
policing  of  Beting  Sea  and  the  prevention  of  illegal  pehgic 
hunting. 

The  Russians  worked  out  the  princlpte,  based  on  the  polygamoui 
liabit  of  the  animals,  of  affording  absolute  protection  to  the  breeding 
female  herd,  and  confining  the  killing  to  the  supcrfluuiii 
f^*"  .  males.  The  young  males,  or  bachelors,  "  haul  out  "  t<> 
*™*4*  rest  and  sleep  on  beaches  adjacent  to,  but  distinct  from, 
the  breeding-grounds.  Here  they  are  surrounded  at  niytit 
by  the  sealing  gangs,  rounded  up  in  droves  of  from  loco 
to  3000,  and  driven  inland  to  the  killing -grounds.  'The  large 
droves  arc  broken  up  into  successive  "  pods,'  or  groups,  of  from 
30  to  50,  of  wliich  the  "  killable  "  seals  (animals  01  three  years  of 
age  Or  approximating  to  such  in  size)  are  knocked  down  with  clubs, 
tnose  too  large  or  too  small  being  allowed  to  escape.  The  skins  are 
mnovGd,  salted  in  kenches  and,  when  cured,  arc  exported.  The 
two  important  processes  in  dressing  the  skins  are  the  removal  of  th<t 
long  hairs  which  grow  out  through  the  short  thick  fur,  and  the  dyeing 
tt  the  fur  itself  black. 

The  decline  in  the  fur-seal  herds  of  Bering  Sea  is  doe  to  the  growth 
of  a  rival  sealing  industry— the  bunting  of  the  animals  at  sea  with 
•pear  or  shot.<un,  known  as  pelagic  aaling.^  Stragdera  ftom  the 
minating  henThad  from  the  earliest  times  oem  taltenby  the  Indians 
of  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island,  going  out  fmm  the  shore  In 
their  canoes,  but  the  number  so  captured  was  small.  In  1879, 
however,  sailing  vessels  began  to  be  used  to  cany  the  fanmcrs  ud 
their  canoes  out  to  the  nuun  body  of  the  herd,  and  to  .enable  them 
to  follow  its  movements.  The  industry  developed  rapidly,  by  189a 
empbyiog  a  fleet  of  112  saiGng  \-essels,  each  with  from  five  to  twenty 
hunting  cKws.  The  catch  at  aea  grew  to  a  maximura  m  1S94  M 
140,000  sUns.  Th*  operations  of  the  fleet  gradually  extended  to 
cover  the  entira  mtgntioafDute  of  the  herd,  and  ia  1M3  the  sealer* 
aateicd  its  summer  uediag-grouads  in  Bering  Sea.  Pelagic  hunting, 
neceaiarfly  indiscriminate,  aZFected  most  senously  the  herd  of  breed- 
ing fenwle*.  Investigations  carried  on  in  Beting  Sea  in  1895  and 
1896  show  that  from  6>  to  84^  c(  the  peUgic  catch  were  of  tUs 
class,  the  death  of  the  female  involving  the  death  of  her  unborn 
oAtpring.  as  well  aa  that  of  the  unweaned  young.  From  1870  to 
190a  the  *'  pelagic  **  eatch  haa  been  estimated  Uordan)  as  ],ooo,ooo, 
neariy  half  the  corresponding  total  for  the  land-cateh. 

The  abuse  of  pelagic  seahng  naturally  created  much  indignation 


'  A  temporary  cause  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  herd  was  the  xavages 
oH  the  Vncinana,  a  worm  which  attacked  the  infant  seals;  in  1906 
k  seemed  no  longer  to  be  present. 


in  America.  , Under  sanction  of  a  dalm  made  by  Russia  in  Iter  to 
exrlusivc  jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea  (a  claim  decided  by  the  Paris 
Tribunal  uf  1893  to  be  untenable),  the  United  Statej,  in  1886  seized 
sealing  vessels  operating  in  that  sea — among  them  Canadian  vessels. 
This  brought  on  a  diplomatic  discussion  with  the  Briti&li  government, 
which  culminated  in  1892  in  a  treaty  by  which  it  wasa^;rml  to  submit 
toarbitration  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction  in  Bciing 
Sen  in  the  interests  ol  her  fur-seal  herd  when  beyond  the  ordinary 
territorial  limits.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  met  in  Paris  in  1893 
(sec  Berimc  Sea  Arditkation).  its  decision  was  adverse  to  the 
contentions  of  the  United  States,  and  equally  adverse  to  the  life  of 
tht  [ur.seal  herds.  As  agreed  upon  in  such  e\Tnt,  the  tribunal  formu- 
lated a  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  pelagic  scaling,  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  seals.  These  regulations  provided  fora  close 
season  in  May,  June  and  July,  and  a  protected  zone  of  60  m.  radius 
al*>ut  the  breeding  islands.  The  regulations  failed  of  their  object, 
because  the  breeding  females  do  not  feed  within  the  protected  area, 
but  far  outside,  and  are  therefore  taken  without  restriction  on  the 
feeding-grounds  in  August  and  September,  their  young  tieing  left 
to  starve. 

Inl896  it  was  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Biitaia 
that  a  new  invcstiptioo  of  tha  facta  of  seal  life  ahouM  be  made. 
At  the  doae  of  this  inquiry  in  1897  the  two  Commissions  met  ia 
Washington  as  a  Joint  Conference  of  For  Seal  Expetta,  and  alter  a 
discussion  of  the  leaults  of  their  labours,  a  subateotial  agreemcaa 
was  reached  on  all  essential  (acts.  On  the  baaia  of  thia  a^peemeat 
the  fur-aeal  question  passed  into  the  handa  of  a  Joint  High  Coa^ 
misaian,  repreaentiog  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
called  at  Quebec  in  Seutcmbcr  1898  to  consider  a  nnmbcr  of  queatioas 
at  issue  between  the  United  States  aad  Canada.  There  the  aaattat 
rested.  Meanwhile  the  herds  oontinued  to  decline,  aad  the  pelagie 
catch  itself  fell  rapidly  with  the  depleted  herds 

The  fallowing  ia  a  summary  of  the  fur  eldns  (too  various  sources 
over  the  period  1743  to  1897: — 


From  all  sources  prior  to  1868  .  .  , 
Land  sealing,  1868-1897,  Pribiloff  herd     . 

„  H  Commander  herd 

Pelagic  scaling,  1868-1897,  Pribilaff  herd 

„  „  ("ommander  herd 
Lobos  Island  skins  *  •  •  •  . 
Cape  Horn  skins  


Grand  Total 


3.197.IM 
a,440,3i. 

112J47 
316,746 
laajgo 

7.9to.768 


For  a  full  account  of  the  fur-seals  and  the  fur-seal  tndnstriea, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  reports  of  D'Alcy  W.  Thornpoon, 
Commissioner  for  Great  Britain,  and  his  associates,  for  1890  aaa 
1897  (Parliamentary  Pajftrz,  "  United  States,"  No.  3  [1897],  and 
No.  I  [1896]),  and  especially  to  the  final  report  of  David  S.  Jordan, 
Commissioner  for  the  United  States,  and  his  associates,  for  the  sane 
years  (Treasury  Department  Document  No.  2017,  ¥uf  Seals  oW 
Via  Seal  Islaiidt  of  North  PacifU  Ocean,  4  vols,  and'atlaa,  Wash- 
ington, 1898).  Otner  papers  of  importance  are;  H.  W.  Elliott's 
"  Monograph  of  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,"  Bulk  147,  VS.  PiA 
Commtssian  (1883),  and  the  report  of  C.  H.  Merriam  and  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  the  American  Commisrionen  for  1891,  Pnc  Porit 
ArUlralicn,  ii.  311-396W 

SBALDIfi  WAX.  Ill  medieval  times,  when  tha  pdneipil 
use  of  sealing  wax  was  for  attaching  the  Impression  of  seals  to 
oCEidal  documents,  tha  composition  used  consisted  of  a  miztiuc 
of  Venice  turpentine,  beeswax  and  colouring  matter,  tuuaDjr 
vermQion.  The  preparation  now  employed  contains  no  wax. 
Fine  red  stationery  sealing  wax  Is  composed  of  about  seven 
parts  by  weight  of  shellac,  four  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  three 
to  four  of  vermilion,  liie  resins  are  melted  togtther  in  aa 
earthenware  pot  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  the  colouxing  matter 
is  added  slowly  with  careful  stirring.  The  mass  when  taken 
(ram  the  fire  is  poured  into  oiled  tin  moulds  the  form  of  the 
sticks  required,  aad  when  hard  the  sticks  ate  polished  by  paasmg 
them  rapidly  over  a  charcoal  fire,  or  through  a  spiiit  flame, 
which  melts  the  superficial  film.  For  the  briefest  qualities 
of  sealing  wax  bleached  lac  is  employed,  and  a  proportion  of 
perfuming  mattei^-storaz  or  balsam  of  Peru — ia  added.  Ia 
the  commoner  qualitlea  ctmsiderable  admixtures  of  diatt, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  baryta  white  or  other  earthy  mattett 
are  employed,  and  for  the  various  colours  appropriate  mineral 
pigments.  In  inferior  waxes  ordinary  resin  takes  the  place  of 
lac,  and  the  dragon  gum  of  Australia  (from  XanUurrkoea  AasMfu) 
and  other  resins  are  similarly  substituted.  Such  wazei,  toed 
for  bottling,  parcelling  and  other  coarser  applications,  rm 
thin  when  heated,  and  ate  comparatively  btittle,  whereas  fiat 
wax  should  soften  slowly  and  is  tenacious  aad  adhoive. 
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The  Me*  of  totifjrbg  tbt  petsonal  pmcnce  or  the 
■lency  of  u  individual  on  (ome  particular  occasion,  by  affixing 
the  imptenioB  of  Ua  seal  (Lat.  HtiOum,  O.  Fr.  seel)  to  the  record 
ar  object  connected  with  the  transaction  of  the  rnoment,  can  be 
traced  back  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world  when  advanced 
onlj  a  comparatively  short  way  on  the  path  of  dvilisation. 
In  the  East  the  custom  Which  has  prevailed  for  eeatmies,  and 
which  is  a  practice  at  the  present  day,  of  using  the  seal  as  a  stamp 
wherewith  to  print  its  device  in  ink  or  pigment  in  authentication 
of  a  document  is  parallel  to  our  western  habit  of  inscribing  a 
ajgnature  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  West,  too,  the  impressSon 
of  the  seal  has,  at  certain  periods,  had  the  same  vahe  as  the 
signature;  and  at  all  times  the  connexion  between  the  signature 
and  the  seal  has  been  Intimate  in  European  practice  (see  Airao- 
CUTHS  and  DmoHAtjc).  But  the  western  method  of  obtaining 
the  impression  has  diflered  from  the  eastern  method.  With  us, 
the  notion  of  a  seal  is  an  impression  in  relief,  obtained  from 
an  Incised  design,  either  on  a  soft  material  such  as  wax  or  day, 
or  on  a.harder  material  such  as  lead,  gold  or  rilver.  By  common 
usage  the  word  "  seal "  is  employed  as  a  term  to  describe  both 
the  implement  for  making  the  impression,  and  the  impression 
itseU;  but  properly  it  should  be  confined  to  the  latter,  the  graven 
impfement  beteg  technically  called  the  matrix. 

The  earliest  examples  of  seals,  both  matrices  and  Inprestions, 
lie  found  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  On  the  clay  stoppers  of  wine  jars  of  the 
remote  age  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pre^lynastic 
period,  and  which  preceded  the  historic  period  of  the 
first  Pharaohs,  there  are  seal  impressions  which  must  have  been 
produced  from  matrices,  like  those  of  Babybnia  and  Assyria, 
of  the  cylinder  type,  the  impress  of  the  design  having  been 
repeated  as  the  cylinder  was  rolled  along  the  surface  of  the  moist 
day.  Two  such  engraved  cylioders  of  this  archaic  period  are  in 
the  British  Museum  collections.  The  cyliodci,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  superseded  in  Egypt  by  the  engraved 
scarab,  or  beetle-shaped  object,  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  used  at  an  early  lime,  as  it  certainly  was  in  later  Egyptian 
history,  for  sealing  purposes,  although  its  proper  function  was  that 
of  an  amulet.  Stfll,  the  fashion  for  cylinder;  appean  to  have 
lerived  at  Intervab,  for  they  are  found  in  the  6th,  the  12th  and 
the  x8th  dynasties.  Even  in  the  ist  dynasty,  about  4500  B.C., 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  had  their  ofBcial  sealers,  or,  to  use  a 
modem  expression,  keepers  of  the  Royal  Seal.  Egypttair  signet- 
tings,  which  were  used  for  sealing,  date  back  to  the  1 3th  dynasty. 
As  already  stated,  the  matrices  of  ondeot  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  seals,  usually  cut  on  predous  stones,  are  in  cylinder  form. 
The  fine  collection  in  the  British  Museum  presents 
r  us  with  Babylonian  specimens  of  even  archaic  times, 
followed  by  an  historical  series,  the  earliest  of  which 
is  of  nearly  4500  years  B.C.  The  Assyrian  series  is 
not  so  fulL  The  engraved  subjects  are  chiefly  mythological. 
Impressions  are  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  cuneiform  clay 
tablets.  Early  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  cylinder  seal  gave 
place  to  the  cone,  the  impression  bdng  henceforth  obtained 
after  the  fashion  followed  to  the  present  day 

The  Phoenicians,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  of  those  traders 
and  artisans  of  the  andent  world,  appear  to  have  adopted  both 
the  cylinder  of  Assyria  and  the  scarab  of  Egypt  as 
patterns  for  their  seals.  Examples  indeed  are  rare, 
but  that  these  people  were  acquainted  with  both 
fomn  is  certain.  Phoem'dan  names  are  found  cut  both  on 
cylinder  matrices  and  on  scarabs  by  the  Phoenician  engravers 
employed  in  Asqrria  and  Egypt;  and,  when  the  cone-shaped 
matrix  sopeiteded  the  cylinder  in  Western  Asia,  the  Phoenicians 
confonned  to  the  change. 

la  Europe,  the  use  of  seals  among  the  early  Greeks  is  well 
known.  Of  the  Mycenaean  period  numerous  seal-impressions 
in  clay  have  been  found.  Abo  from  ancient  times 
have  survived  the  numerous  engraved  atones  or 
pebbles,  technically  called  gems,  which  served  as 
aatitce*  and  In  moat  instances  were  undoubtedly  mounted 
■s  fiaftr^tinp  or  were  furnished  with  swiveb.    At  first  being 


used  hi  thdr  natnid  fcnns,' these  pebbles  or  gems  have  bees 
grouped  as  lenticular  or  bean-shaped,  and  glknduhir  or  of  the 
alUg-bolt  pattern;  later,  from  the  6th  to  the  4th  century  B.C., 
they  weK  fadiioned  as  scaraboids,  that  is,  in  the  general  form 
of  the  Egyptbm  scarab,  but  without  the  sculptured  detafls  of 
the  beetle's  body.  To  these,  by  a  natural  process,  succeeded 
the  matrix  formal  of  only  a  thin  slice  of  stone,  which  was  more 
conveniently  adapted  for  the  bead  of  the  ring;  and  in  this  diape 
the  engraved  matrix  passed  on  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans. 
Signet-rings  also  with  fixed  metal  bezels  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Greeks  from  about  600  bxx 

But  while  the  scarab  met  with  little  favour  In  Greece,  where, 
as  jsst  stated,  the  acaraboid  was  prderred,  among  the  Etruscans 
its  adoption  was  complete,  and  with  them  it  became 
the  commonest  form  of  the  seal-matrix,  dating  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  engraved 
chiefly  with  subjects  derived  from  Greek  krt. 

Impressions  of  late  Greek  or  Roman  gems  in  day  have  survived 
in  a  few  instances.  A  series  of  impressions  from  Greek  seals 
was  found  at  Sdlnns  In  Sicily;. dating  before  349  B.C.;  a  small 
collection  of  sealed  Greek  donmients  on  papyrus  of  the  4th  and 
3rd  centuries  b.c  has  been  discovered  at  Elephantine  itt 
Egypt.  An  interesting  and  very  rare  example  of  a  Roman 
law  deed  sealed  with  gem  impressions  hi  clay  ja  in  the  Btitiak 
Museum,  recordmg  the  sale  of  a  slave  boy  in  a.d.  166. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  tUs  artide  to  deal  further  with  the 
history  of  antique  seals  (see  Nuioskattcs;  also  Geus,  Jewilsy 
and  RiNo),  but  to  give  some  account  of  European  seals  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  revival  of  thdr  use  for  the  authentication  • 
of  documents  resulted  in  their  univenal  employment  among  all 
classes  of  sodety.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  in  possessi<m  of  the  vast 
number  of  impressions  still  to  be  found  in  public  museums  and 
archives,  and  in  private  muniment  rooms  and  antiquarian  collec- 
tions, dther  attached  to  the  original  charters  or  other  deeds 
which  they  authenticated,  or  as  independent  spedmens.  Hence^ 
too,  have  survived  a  fairly  large  number  of  matrices. 

The  conneding  link  between  the  general  use  of  the  signet, 
which  was  required  by  the  Roman  law  for  legal  purposes,  but 
which  had  died  out  by  the  7th  century,  and  the  revival 
ofsealsinthemlddleagesistobefoundinthechanceries  2li3»»ai 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  sovereigns,  where  «Mte 
the  practice  of  affixing  the  nqral  seal  to  diplomia 
appears  to  have  been  generally  maintained  (see  DlPtoUATlc). 
Naturally,  surviving  examples  of  such  seals  are  rare,  but  they 
are  suffidcnt  in  number  to  indicate  the  style  adopted  at  diSetoot 
periods.  The  seal-ring  of  Childeric  II.  (d.  673)  was  found  in 
his  tomb,  bearing  a  full-face  bust  and  his  name;  and  impressions 
of  seals  of  later  monarchs  of  the  Merovingian  line,  engraved  with 
their  busts  and  names,  have  survived.  Pippin  the  Short  and  the 
early  Catolings  made  use  of  intaglios,  both  actual  antiques  and 
copies  from  Uiem;  their  successors  had  seals  of  ordinary  types 
usually  showing  their  busts.  One  of  the  oldest  matrices  is  an 
intaglio  in  rock  crystal,  nowpreservedat  Aix-la-Chapelle,  bearing 
a  portrait  head  of  Lothair  II.,  king  of  Lorraine  (a.d.  855-869); 
and  the  legend  "  Xpe  [Chrislt]  Adiwa  Hlotharium  Reg."  As 
time  advanced  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  royal 
seal.  Under  Hugh  Capet  there  was  (a.d.  989)  a  further  devdop- 
ment,  the  king  bdng  represented  half-length  with  the  Toyii 
insignia;  and  at  last  under  Henry  I.  (a.D.  I03r-io6o)  the  royal 
seal  of  France  was  complete  as  the  seal  of  majesty,  bearing  the 
full  effigy  of  the  king  enthroned.  In  Germany,  however,  thb 
full  type  had  already  been  attained  somewhat  earlier  in  the  seal 
of  the  emperor  Hcniy  IL  (a.d.  too>-ioJ4);  and  it  had  been  used 
even  earlier  by  Amulf,  count  of  Flanders,  in  94*.  The  royal 
seal  thus  developed  as  a  seal  of  majesty  became  the  type  for 
subsequent  seals  of  dignity  of  the  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  the  inscription  or  legend  giving  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  sovereign  concerned. 

All  the  early  royal  seals  which  have  been  referred  to  were 
affixed  to  the  face  of  the  documents,  that  Is,  en  platard;  but  in 
the  nth  century  the  practice  of  appending  the  seal  from  thongs 
or  cords  came  Into  vogue;  by  the  12th  century  b  was  valvers^ 
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NatunUy,  the  intraduction  of  tbe  pendant  k*1  iavUed  an 
impression  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  the  disk  of  wax 
or  other  material  employed.  Hence  arose  the  use  of  the  counter- 
leal,  which  might  be  an  impression  from  a  matrix  actually  to 
caUed(cMife'iiri{iUi<m),  or  that  of  a  signet  or  private  seal  (stcrehim), 
such  counteisealing  implying  a  personal  corroboration  ol  the 
«/•»!!■'£  The  earliest  seal  of  a  sovereign  of  France  to  which  a 
counterseal  was  added  was  that  of  Louis  VII.  (aj).  S141),  ao 
equestrian  effigy  of  the  king  as  duke  of  Aquitains  being  impressed 
on  the  reverse.  When,  in  1154,  Aquitaine  passed  to  the  English 
crown,  this  counterseal  disappeared,  and  eventually  in  subsequent 
reigns  a  fleur-de-lis  or  the  shield  of  arms  of  France  took  its  place. 
In  the  German  royal  seals  the  imperial  eagle  or  the  imperial 
shield  of  arms  was  the  ordinary  counterseal. 

To  turn  to  England:  it  appears  that  the  kings  of  the  Ao()o- 
Saxon  race,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  imitated  their  FranUsh 
^,ij^  neighbours  in  using  signets  or  other  seals.  There  are 
Sen*  stiU  extant  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  OSa  of  Mercia 
fVl  (a.d.  790)  bearing  a  portrait  head ;  and  one  of  the  seal  of 
*"''■  Edgar  (a j).96o),  an  intaglio  gem.  The  &ret  royal  seal 
ot  England  which  ranks  as  a  "great  seal  "  is  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  impressions  of  which,  are  exUnt,  This  seal  was 
^^  furnished  with  a  counterseal,  the  design  being  nearly 
^ly  identical  with  that  of  the  obverse  (£g.i).  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  used  an  equestrian 
seal,  representing  him  mounted  and  armed  for  battle.  After 
the  conquest  of  England, 
he  added  a  seal  ot  majesty, 
copied  from  the  seal  of 
Henry  I.  of  France,  as  a 
counterseal.  In  subsequent 
reigns  the  order  of  the  two 
seals  was  reversed,  the  seal 
of  majesty  becoming  the 
obverse,  and  the  reverse 
being  the  equestrian  seal: 
a  pattern  which  has  been 
fallowed,  almost  uniformly, 
down  to  the  present  day. 
Besides  the  two  royal 
seals,  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings 

F10.I.— ScalofEdwaidtheConfesMT.  "<>^«<*    »^"    !?«"    "« 
extant  a  few  other  seals, 

and  there  is  documentary  evidence  of  yet  others,  which  were 
^l_f^  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  but 
SMM  the  rarity  of  such  examples  is  an  indication  that  tbe 
privan  employment  of  seals  could  not  have  been  very 
*"'*  common  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  foretatheis.    Berht- 

wald  the  thane,  in  788,  and  £thclwulf  of  Mercia,  in  857, 
afiixed  their  seals  to  certain  documents.  In  the  British 
Museum  ate  the  bronze  matrices  of  seals  of  £thilwald, 
bishop  of  Dunwich,  about  800;  of  £lfric  alderman  of 
Hampshire,  about  985;  and  the  finely  carved  ivory  double 
matrix  of  Godwin  tbe  thane  (on  the  obverse)  and  of  the 
nun  Godcythe  (on  the  reverse),  of  the  beginning  of  the  nth 
century.  In  the  Chapter  Library  of  Durham  there  is  the  matrix 
of  the  monastic  seal  of  about  the  year  970;  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  appended  to  a  later  charter  (Harl.  4S  A.  36),  is  the 
impression  of  the  seal  of  Wilton  Abbey  of  about  974. 

The  official  practice  of  the  Frankish  lungs,  which,  as  we  have 
teen,  was  the  means  of  handing  down  the  Roman  tradition  of  the 
jtMbni  ""'  "^  ^'  signet,  was  gradually  imitated  by  high 
iuSr^  officers  of  sute.  In  the  8th  century  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  are  fotmd  affixing  their  personal  seals  to  royal 
diplomas,  and,  once  the  idea  was  started,  the  multiplication  of 
seals  naturally  followed.  From  the  end  of  the  10th  century  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  their  general  use.  From  the  >2th 
to  ihe  15th  century  inclusive,  sealing  was  the  ordinary  process  of 
authenticating  legal  documents;  and  during  that  period  an 
infinite  variety  of  scab  was  in  existence.  The  royal  seals  of 
dignity  9r  great  seals  we  have  already  noticed.  The  sovereign 
also  had  his  personal  seals:  his  privy  teal,  bis  signet.    The 


provinces,  the  public  department*,  the  royal  and  pnblk  o9tta, 
the  courta  ol  bw:  all  had  their  special  seals.  The  numerou 
class  of  ecclesiastical  seals  comprise]  episcopal  seals  of  all  kinds, 
official  and  personal;  seals  of  cathedrals  and  chapters;  of 
courts  and  officials,  &c  The  monaatic  series  is  one  of  the  *TTBf^, 
and,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  ooe  of  the  most  important. 
The  topographical  or  local  series  comprises  the  teals  of  ptio, 
of  towns  and  boroughs  and  of  corporate  bodies.  Then  come 
the  vast  collections  of  personal  seals.  Equestrian  seals  of  barons 
and  knights;  the  teals  of  ladies  of  rank;  the  armorial  seals  of 
the  gentry;  and  the  endless  examples,  chiefly  of  private  seals, 
with  devices  of  all  kinds,  .sacred  and  profane,  ranging  from  the 
finely  engraved  work  of  art  down  to  the  rou^ly  cut  merchant*s 
mark  of  the  trader  and  the  simple  initial  letter  of  tbe  yeoman, 
typical  of  the  time  wheif  everybody  had  his  seal. 

The  ordinaiy  ihape  of  the  medieval  seal  is  round;  but  there  an 
certain  exceptions.  Ladies'  seals  and  some  classes  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  seals  are  of  pointed  oval  form,  whidl  a  shM^t. 
bestadapied  to  receive  the  standing  figure  of  lady,  bishop,  ^^f"- 
abbot  or  saint:  tbe  common  types  in  such  classes.  Fancifully 
shaped  seals  also  occur,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  metal  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  matrices  was  bronze.  Among  the  wealthy,  nlvcr  aras  not 
ancomm<m:  among  the  poor,  lead  was  in  general  me.  ^  .  ^^ 
Matrices  of  steel  and  iron  were  made  at  a  later  time  in 
tbe  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  the  nth  centui7  a  fairly  larsc 
number  of  matrices  were  cut  in  ivory.  The  use  01  engraved  gems 
in.  the  eariy  middle,  ages  has  already  been 
noticed ;  but  tbe  taste  (or  antique  intagfios  «-as 
not  cooiioed  to  any  one  period.  In  the  later 
centuries  also,  particularly  in  tbe  14th  century, 
they  were  set  fn  seal  matrices  and  finger  rings. 
A  fine  Graeco-Roman  gem,  bearing  a  female  ■ 
head,  full  face  and  set  in  a  medieval  setting, 
does  duty  for  the  head  of  Mary  Magdalen,  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  cut  (oz.  3). 

^Thcordinary  matrixof  themtdaleageswaspro-  pn-  3— Antioue 
vided  with  a  ridge  on  the  back  (or,  m  some  in-  ,«„,  "uj—d  £•  « 
stances,  with  a  vertical  handle),  by  which  it  could  Sii>.»  i^l 
be  held  while  being  used  (or  sealiDg,  and  which  P"'»"  "^ 
might  be  pierced  for  suspension.  Sockets  for  the  insertion  of  handles 
are  of  comparatively  late  make.  The  matrix  was  in  most  instances 
simple,  the  design  giving  a  direct  impression  once  and  for  all.  But 
there  are  examples  of  elaborate  matrkca  cmnpceed  of  Kveral  pieces, 
from  the  impreesioiu  of  which  the  seal  was  built  vp_  in  an  ingeniotts 
fdshion,  both  obverse  and  reverse  being  carved  in  hollow  work, 
through  which  figures  and  subjects  impressed  on  an  inner  layer  of 
wax  arc  to  be  seen.  Such  examples  are  the  sesl  matrix  of  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  St  Mary  and  St  Blaise  of  Boxgrave  in  Sums. 
o(  the  13th  century^  now  in  the  British  Museum  (ng.  3) ;  and  the 
matrix  of  Southwxk  Priory  in 
Hampshire,  of  the  same  period 
(Archuolotia,  xxtn.  374).  The 
rrutrix  of  one  of  the  seals  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  was  als» 
constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

h  has  usually  been  the  custom 
to  break  up  or  deiace  the  matrices 
of  official  seals  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  valid,  as,  for  example, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reien.  The  seals  of  deceased 
bishops  or  abbots  were  solemnly 
broken  in  presence  of  tbe  chapter 
or  before  the  attar.  But  the  legal 
maxim  ^hat  corporations  never  die 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  survival 
of  the  fine  series,  not  complete, 
indeed,  but  very  full,  of  the 
matrices  of  English  corporations, 
beginning  with  the  dose  of  the 
13th  century.  A  fine  example  is 
the  corporate  seal  of  Rochester,  of 
the  13th  century,  showing  the  keep 
an^  battlements  of  tbe  castle  (fig, 
4;  in  high  relief. 

The  common  material  for  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  from  the  matrices  was  beeswax,  generally 
strengthened  and  hartleaed  by  admixture  with  other  substances, 
such  as  resin,  pitch  and  eves  hemp  and  hair.  The 
employment  of  chalk  as  an  ingredient  in  many,  seals  ' 
of  the  12th  century  has  caused  them  to  become  ex-' 
iremel)^  Triable,  ft  was  a  common  practice  to  apply  to  such  seals 
a  coating  of  brown  varnish.  Besides  the  transfwrest  yellowisb- 
brown  of  the  wax  when  used  in  its  natural  slate,  as  it  vciy 
frequcotly  was  used  in  the  earlier  middle  ages,  many  other  cofeuia. 


Fic.  3.— Seal  of  Boxgnvc 
Prteiyi  obvcrae. 
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Pig.  4.— Corporate  Seal  of  Rochester. 


ttpeaaJly  red*  daric  gceen  asd  dark  brown,  and  even  black, 
arc  found  in  medieval  teals.  Any  attempt  to  daaslfy  examples  by 
tbeir  ooloura  faiUj  for,  while  at  aome  period*  the  particuUr  tints 
employed  in  certaio  chuccnet  may  have  been  selected  with  a  view 

to  rrurking  the  character 
of  the  documents  so  sealed, 
such  practice  was  not  con- 
mtentlv  followed. 

For  the  protection  of  the 
impressuio,  ;n  the  i»th  and 
15th  centuries,  when  it  was 
an  ordinary  custom  to  im- 
press the  sealv  on  thick 
cakes  of  wax,  the  surround* 
ing  roar^  rising  well  above 
the  field  usually  formed  a 
suitable  fender;  at  other 
times,  as  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  a  so-called 
wreath,  or  twisted  shied 
of    parchment,    or   plaited 

f;rass  or  reed,  was  imbedded 
n  the  wax  round  the  im- 
pression. But  the  most 
commoB  process  was  to  sew 
up  the  seal  in  a  bag  or  piece 
of  doth  or  canvas,  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  would  ensure 
the  seaTs  Integrity ;  the  ordinary  result  being  that,  on  the  assumption 
that  seals  thus  protected  needed  no  further  caic,  they  have  bwn  in 
aoeC  iostances  either  broken  or  crushed  to  powder.  In  later  times, 
■cals,  especaiiy  great  seals,  have  hcea  frequently  fitted  in  metal 
or  wooden  boxes. 

The  mecfieval  seal  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  be  composed  of  two 
fwyptinl  parts:  the  device,  or  tvpe  as  it  is  somctimea  called,  and  the 
T\faMMma  inscription  or  Imna.  It  is  the  existence  of  tl^e  leeend, 
2^*^*  surrounding  the  device  as  with  a  border,  that  diatingulshes 
^•"■^  it  froito  the  antique  engraved  gem,  which  rarely  bore  an 
inscription  and  then  only  its  field.  Such  antique  gems  as  were 
adopted  for  matrices  in  the  middle  ages  were  usually  set  in  metal 
mounts,  <Hi  which  the  legends  were  engraved.  The  first  asd  obvious 
reason  for  an  inscription  on  a  seal  was  to  ensure  identification  of 
the  owner;  and  therefore  the  names  of  such  owners  appear  in  the 
earliest  examples.  Afterwards,  when  the  use  of  seals  became  com- 
OKin,  and  when  they  wer^  as  often  toys  as  signets,  fanciful  legends 
or  mottoes  approprute  to  the  devices  naturally  came  into  vogue. 
Examples  of  such  mottoes  will  be  given  below. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  rMarding  the  different  kinds  of  types  or 
devices  appropriate  to  particular  classes  or  groups  of  medieval  seals; 
ud.  although  these  remarks  have  special  rd'crence  to  English  seals, 
it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  common  affinity  between  the  several 
classes  of  seals  of  all  countries  of  western  Eunme^  and*  that  what  Is 
said  of  the  seal^devices  of  one  country  may  be  apr^ied  in  general 
terms  to  those  of  the  rest.  The  types  of  the  great  seals  of  sovereigns 
have  already  been  mentioned:  a  seal  of  majesty  on  the  obverse,  an 
equestrian  seal  on  the  reverse.  Other  royal  official  seals  usuallv  bca.r 
on  the  obverse  the  king  enthrooad  or  mounted,  and  the  royal  arms 
on  titt  revipse.  Among  other  official  seals  a  very  interesting  type 
istiutof  the  Lcml  High  Admiral  in  the  isth  century,  several  matnces 
<rf  the  seals  of  holders  of  the  dignity  having  survived  and  being 
exhibited  tn  the  British  Museum.  That  of  John  Holland,  earl  01 
HttnCinttSoo,  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland  and  Aquitaine,   1435^ 

1443,  is  here  given  (fig.  s)* 
having  the  usual  d^cvicc  of 
a  ship,  on  the  mamsail  of 
which  are  ^  the  carl's  ar- 
morial bearings.  Inecclesi- 
asticaJ  seals  generally,  in 
the  seals  of  religious  loun- 
dations,  cathedrals,  monas- 
teries, colleges  and  the  like, 
sacred  subjects  naturally 
find  a  place  among  other 
de&igns.  Such  subjects  as 
the  Deity,  the  Trinitj;.  the 
Atjnunciation.the  Nativity, 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin,  are 
not  uncommon.  Episcopal 
seals  mure  generally  show 
the  prelate  prominently  as 
a  sunding*  ngure.  or,  less 
conspicuously,  as  kneeliag 
in  prayer  beforethe  Deity  or 
patron  saint,  the  cpuntcr- 
Mal  also  frequently  represents  him  In  the  same  posture  of  adoration. 
Chapter  tauB  may  bear  the  patron  saint,  or  a  representation,  more 
or  less  omwntionai,  of  the  cathedral;  monastre  seals  may  have 
fignm  of  the  Viimn  Mary,  or  other  patron  saint,  or  of  the  founder, 
or  of  abbot  or  abbess;  or  the  conventual  building.  If  there  be  a 
counteniekl.  the  figure  of  patron  saint  or  founder  may  stand  there. 


rtC  5.— Seal  of  Lord  High  Adndia] 
Huntingdon. 


while  the  buBdii^  occupies  tiw  obverse.  Each  abbot;  too,  would 
have  his  own  seal  of  dignity,  generally  showing  him  standing.  Local 
seals  of  town  or  borough  may  have  the  image  of  a  patron  saint,  or 
armortat  device,  or  ca^e  or  bridge  or  other  bvtklmg  (see  fig  a), 
or  the,  town  itself.  ^  A  seaport  wiU  be  indicated  by  «  uip  on  the 
waves.    The  baronial  seal  bears  the  armed  and  mouob 


or  the,  town  itself.  ^  A  seaport  wiU  be  indicated  by  «  uip  < 
waves.    The  baronial  seal  bears  the  armed  and  mouotea  knight. 
On  ladles^  seals  the  ownu-  is  often  jgracefully  depicted  standing  and 


holding  flower  or  bird,  or  with  shields  of  arnis.  After  the  14th 
century,  the  figures  of  ladies,  other  than  queens,  vanish  from  seals. 
Arntonal  devices  of  the  gentry  first  appear  on  seals  at  the  close  of 
the  19th  century:  and  from  that  time  there  is  a  gradual  develof^ 
ment  of  the  heraldic  seal,  which  in  the  14th  century  was  often  a 
work  of  fine  decorative  sculpture.  And,  lastly,  the  devices  on  fancy 
seels  are  without  end  in  their  variety. 

As  in  all  other  departments  of  medieval  art,  the  engraving  of 
seals  in  the  middle  ages  passed  through  certain  wdt-marked 
developments  and  changes  characteristic  of  diJSerent  ^^ 

periods.  Fine  seal  engraving  is  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  many  of  the  continental  nations,  but  in  the  best 
periods  nothing  can  excel  the  work  of  English  cutters.  Beginning 
with  the  examples  of  the 
xith  and  laih  cetituries, 
we  find  the  subjects  gener- 
ally of  an  ardiaic  style, 
wl^ch  is  evidence  of  an 
early  stage  of  the  art.  In 
the  13th  century  this  un- 
developed stage  has  passed, 
and  a  fine,  bnt  sdll  re- 
strained, quality  of  en- 
graving ensues,  which,  like 
all  the  allied  arts  of  that 
century,  dnutns  with  its 
simple  and  unpretending 
precision.  For  example,  in 
the  great  seals  of  Henry 
IIL,  something  of  the 
antique  sfiffnesB  remains, 
but  the  general  effect  and 
the  finish  of  tlie  details 
are  admintble.  We  may 
refer  also  again  to  the 
Boxgrave  seal  (fig.  3)  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  13  th  cen- 
tury architectural  carving. 
But  the  most  beautiful 
seal  of  this  period,  and  in. 

many  respects  the  most  beautiful  medieval  seal  tn  existence, 
is  ihe  monastic  seal  of  Merlon  Priory,  in  Surrey,  of  the  year 
1241.  An  engraving  of  the  obverse,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is 
here  given  (fig  6).  The  Merton  seal  is  the  work  of  a  master  hand 
treating  his  subject  with  wonderful  breadth  and  freedom.  As  the 
century  advances,  a  more 
graceful  movement  in  the 
figures  is  discernible.  For 
instance,  the  great  seal  of 
Edward  I.  diows  a  de- 
parture from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  his  pre- 
decessor m  the  addition 
of  decorative  architec- 
tural details,  and  in  the 
easier  action  of  the 
equestrian  figure,  which 
in  this  instance  is  of  a 
strikmgly  fine  type  Com- 
parable vnih  it  is  the  -— ^^bii— — - 
remarkable  baronial  piQ.  7,-.SeJo(  Rebo^Fita-Waltcr. 
equestrian  seal  of  Robert 

Fitz-Waltcr  (fig.  7),  i3QS-t304,  the  sDver  matrix  of  ^hicb  is  itt 
the  British  Museum  collections. 

.  The  work  of  the  14th  century  Is  marked  by  a  great  develop- 
ment in  decoration.  Where  the  artist  of  the  former  century 
^ould  have  secured  his  effect  by  simple,  firm  lines,  the  new  school 
trusted  to  a  more  superficial  style,  in  which  ornament  rather  than 


Fig.  6. — Merton  Priory  Seal. 
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form  b  the  leading  motive.   The  new  ttyle  Is  conspicuous  is  the  I 
great  seals  snd  other  official  seals  of  Edmid  UI.,  as  well  as  in 
other  classes     The  14th  century  is  also  the  period  of  enriched 
canopies,  of  niches  and  pinnacles  and  of  other  details  of  monu- 
menUl  sculpture  rq>roduced  in  its  seals.  A  very  beautiful  and 

typical  example  of  the 
best  work  of  this  period 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  seal 
of  Richard  de  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham  from 
'333to>345<fi«.8)-  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  standing  figure  of 
the  bishop  in  episcopal 
seals,  of  the  abbot  in 
monastic  seals  and  of 
the  lady  in  ladies'  seals, 
which  was  so  persistent 
from  the  I3lh  century 
onwards,  proved  to  be 
the  happy  cause  of  the 
maintenance  of  the 
elegant  oval  shape  in 
examples  of  these 
classes,  wherein  some  of 
the  best  balanced  de- 
signs are  to  be  found. 

The  istb  century 
brought  with  it  to  seal- 
engraving,  as  it  did  to 
other  departments  of 
medieval  art,  the 
elements  of  decadence. 
The  execution  becomes  of  a  more  mechanical  type;  the  strength 
of  the  I  jtb  century  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  14th  century  have 
passed;  and,  whfle  examples  of  great  elaboration  were  still 
ptodand,  the  tendency  grows  to  overload  the  decoration.  This 
defect  is  noticeable,  (or  example,  in  the  elaborate  great  seals  of 
the  Henries  of  the  ijth  century,  as  compared  with  the  finer 
types  of  their  predecessors.     As  a  good  example  of  the  middle 


Fie.  8.— Seal  of  Richard  de  Bury, 
late  14th  century. 


Fko.  9.— Seal  of  King's  College,  Cambridg*. 


of  the  tentniy,  the  seal  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  about 
the  year  1443,  is  here  given  (fig.  9),  showing  the  Virgin  in  glory  in 
the  catic,  between  St  Nicholas  and  King  Henry  VI. 

Wi^  the  rise  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  like  other 
Dcdieml  arts,  seal-engraving  passed  out  of  the  range  of  the 
traditions  of  the  middle  ages  and  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  derived  classical  or  pseudo-chusical  sentiment.  There  is, 
therefore,  00  need  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 


We  dose  this  portion  of  the  present  article  with  spedmcra  (4 
the  legends  or  mottoes  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  '"-I'l*""*"* 
personal  seals  of  the  rjth,  14th  and  isth  rentiirin  g,ii„. 
They  at«  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  are.  very 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  devices  wliicfa  they  aooompasy 
and  the  sentiments  which  they  express.  In  English  scab  they 
are  found  composed  in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  the  vernacular. 
First  there  are  legends  describing  the  quality  of  the  seal  or 
conveying  a  message  to  the  redpient  of  the  missive,  as  .— Frivi 
su  (suis);  privi  su  et  poi  oonu  (pcu  connu);  sigillum  seocti; 
secret!  auntius,  je  su  mute;  lei  (loial)  ami  nrnet;  je  su  sel  ban  e 
led;  veid  parti  Id;  clausa  secrcta  tego;  signo  secreta  signo; 
secreU  gero;  si  frangis,  revcb;  frange,  lege,  tege;  bruioet, 
liset,  et  cdet;  acdpe,  frange,  lege;  daude,  repone,  tege;  misst 
lege,  lecta  tege;  tecta  lege,  lecta  tege;  briset,  vaez,  liss, 
cracx,  tene  fidem;  tenet  la  foy;  softe  and  fayre.  Seals  with 
love  mottoes  are  numerous; — sigillum  pads  et  amoris;  je  suy 
damura;  je  su  sed  damur  Id;  sed  de  salux  e  dasnnr;  de  li 
penset  par  ki  me  avet,  jeo  su  d  en  lu  dam!;  penset  de  li  par  ki 
su  d,  ase  for  the  treweste;  ami  amet,  car  Id  ami  avet;  amye 
amct,  mon  quer  avet,  mun  qucr  avcl,  ben  le  gardi;  mun  cua 
avet,  ne  le  deceve,  penset  de  moi,  e  je  de  vus;  mon  quer  jolyt 
a  vos  doin,  amye;  je  suy  flur  de  id  amur;  love  dm  and  I  the; 
if  the  hket,  mi  love  holde;  [wi  vaut  vivre  sans  Id  ami.  The  Una 
is  a  not  uncommon  device: — Je  su  lion  bon  par  avisoun;  sum 
leo,  quovis  eo,  non  nisi  uera  veho;  je  su  rey  dcs  bestes;  Ico  - 
tcgit  secretum.  A  lion  dormant; — Ci  repose  le  lion;  id  doit  la 
lion  fort;  wake  me  no  man.  A  lion  dormant  on  a  rose,  the 
symbol  of  secrecy. — Ben  pur  cder,  gis  sur  roser;  id  repose  liua 
en  la  rose;  de  su  la  rose  le  lion  repose.  Rustic  life  is  represented 
by  a  squirrd. — I  crake  notis;  I  krak  nots;  I  bite  notes:  by 
a  bare,  or  a  hare  riding  a  d<^r— Sohou,  sobou;  sohoo,  mntd; 
sohou,  Robin;  sohou,  je  le  vol;  aohou,  je  lai  trouvf;  je  veis  a 
bois;  by  a  hare  in  a  tree.— Sohou,  scut,  ware  I  cut;  by  a  monkey 
riding  a  dog  or  goat: — Allone  I  ride,  I  hunt:  aUone  I  ride,  have 
I  no  swayn:  by  a  stag: — Alas,  Bowles:  by  a  dog: — hobbe, 
dogge,  hobbe,  garca  ben  le  petit  chen:  by  a  hawk  seiang  a 
bird: — Alas,  je  su  pris.  And  more  than  one  example  bears  the 
motto: — By  the  rood,  women  ar  wood  (mad). 

Bullae. — As  suted  above,  metal  seals,  as  wdl  at  seals  in  toft 
materials,  have  been  empkiyed  in  European  countries  under 
certain  conditions.  These  are  technically  called  "  bullae  "  (Let. 
btMf,  a  boss,  or  areolar  metal  ornament),  and  necessarily  they 
were  in  all  cases  suspended  from  the  documents,  and  they  bore  a 
design  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  In  the  southern  couotiiet 
ol  Europe,  where  wax  would  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  it  was  natural  that  a  harder  material  should  also  be  used. 
Hence  the  leaden  bulla  was  a  recognized  form  of  seal  during  the 
middle  ages  in  the  Peninsula,  in  southern  France,  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  Latin  East.  The  best-known  series  is  the  papa]  scries  of 
leaden  seals  which  have  lent  thdr  name  to  the  documents  of  the 
papal  chancery  which  they  authenticate,  popularly  known  as 
papal  ''bulls."  The  earliest  extant  example  of  this  series  is  of 
the  year  746  (see  Dipuiiiatic).  Leaden  seals  were  also  used  by 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  other  prelates  of  Italy;  also 
to  some  extent  by  offidals  of  a  lower  rank,  and  by  certain 
communes.  Thcoifidalscalsof  the  doges  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa 
and  of  other  dignitaries  of  those  states  were  also  of  lead.  The 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  too,  made  use  of  the  same  material;  and  in 
the  Byzantine  empire  leaden  bullae  seem  to  have  been  universally 
employed,  not  only  l>y  emperors  and  state  officials  but  also  by 
private  persons.  Even  in  the  north,  metal  bullae  were  also 
occasionally  bi  use.  Certain  Carolingian  monarchs,  probably ' 
copying  the  practice  of  the  papal  chancery,  issued  diplomas 
authenticated  by  leaden  seals,  examples  of  the  rdgn  of  Charies 
the  Bald  being  still  extant.  The  fashion  even  spread  to  Britain, 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  leaden 
bulla  of  Cceowulf  of  Mercia,  Aj>,  Soo-Sto.  In  Germany,  too, 
bishops  occasionally  made  use  of  leaden  seals.  But,  whUe  lead 
was  the  ordinary  material  (or  the  metal  seal,  a  mora  precious 
substance  was  occasionally  used.  On  spedal  occaiiont  golden 
bullae  were  issued  by  the  Byzantine  emperoit,  by  the  fofa, 
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by  the  Ctmliiigi,  althouth  no  ttxtal  ezampla  of  the  lut  have 
survived,  by  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  by  other  aovereigna 
■sd  rulen.  Such  specimens  as  have  descended  to  us  show  that 
the  golden  bulla  of  the  middle  ages  was  usually  hollow,  being 
ionoed  of  two  thin  plates  of  metal  stamped  with  the  designs  of 
•bvctse  and  revose,  soldered  together  at  the  edges  and  padded 
with  wax  or  plaster.  On  rare  occasions  it  was  of  solid  gold.  The 
popes  attached  golden  bullae  to  their  confirmations  of  the 
elections  of  the  emperors  in  the  i3th  and  X3th  centuriea;  and 
they  iasaed  them  on  such  occasions  as  when  Leo  X.  conferred  on 
Henry  VUL  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  in  1511;  on  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V.,  1530;  on  the  erection  of  the  aich- 
bisht^ric  of  Lisbon  into  a  patriarchate  in  1716,  JEC;  and  quite 
recently  papal  golden  bullae  have  been  conferred  on  royal 
peisonages.  Comparatively  few  examples  of  golden  bullae  have 
survived.  The  value  of  the  metal  sufficiently  accounts  for  their 
Kardty.  Some  examples  ate  in  the  British  Museum,  viz.  of 
Baldwin  U.  (le  Courtenay,  formerly  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
attached  to  a  charter  of  1269;  of  Edmund,  lung  of  Sicily,  son 
of  Henry  III.  of  England;  and  of  the  emperor  Frederick  JIL, 
145>-I493.  In  the  Public  Record  Office,  of  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castile,  ceding  Gascony  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry  IIL  of  England, 
1254;  of  Clement  VII.  confirming  to  Henry  VHI.  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  1534  (this  example  being  the  work  of 
Benvesuito  Cellini);  and  of  Francis  L  of  France,  ratifying  the 
treaty  with  Henry  VflL,  1517  (the  connteipart  with  Henry's 
bulla  being  in  Paris). 

AuTHOarriES. — W.  de  C.  Birch,  Calalopu  fff  Seats  in  the  Bntii% 
Uumrr.  (6  vols..  1887-1900);  A.  Wyon,  fht  Grtal  Seals  aj  England 
(l8«7);  G.  Pcdrick.  Borourh  Sroh  0/  tlie  Gothic  Pttiod  (1004): 
H.  Laing.  Calahiue  oj  AnctenI  Scottish  Seals  (1858,  1866);  Douet 
d'Arcq,  Collection  de  iceaux  (Invsntaires  et  documents  des  archioes 
di  VEmpire)  (3  vols.,  1863-1868);  G.  Demay,  Imtntaire  des  seeaux 
it  la  Flandre  (2  vols..  1873).  dc  VArtois  et  de  la  Picardit  (I&77). 
ie  la  Norma-ndie  (1881) ;  G.  Schlumbergcr.  Sigillograpku  d«  Vempire 
kysantin  (1884);  J,  von  Pfluck-Hartunc,  Specimina  setecia  riar- 
tarum  pontificum  Romanorum  ((or  papal  uullac)  (1885-1887):  CdJo* 
letue  of  Engrated  Gems  in  the  Depl.  oj  Greek  and  Roman  Antiauities 
(British  Museum,  1888);  F.  M.  Marshall,  Catahiue  of  the  Finier- 
kin^.  Creek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman,  in  the  British  Museum  (1907); 
E.  Babeton,  Hisloire  de  la  iravure  sur  ^emmes  en  Franct  (1902). 
There  are  al5o  numerous  papfra  on  seals  in  Archaeologia  and  in  the. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  .and  in  the  archaeological 
journals.  Handbooks  on  di;  V.matic  de\otc  some  attention  to  seals, 
*..?.  A.  Giry,  Manuel  de  c:  '.  -  nlique  (1894) ;  li-  Breaslau,  Uandbuck 
ike  UrksmdcnUltrtfar  DeuiscHand  und  llaiim  If^).  <E.  M.  T.) 

SBAISFIEU),  CHARLES,  the  pseudonym  of  Kau  Amtoh 
PosTL  (1793-1864),  German  novelist,  who  was  bom  on  the  3rd 
o(  March  1 793  at  Poppitz  near  Znaim  In  Moravia.  His  schooling 
oompleted,  be  entered  the  Kreazhemnorden  in  Fragoe,  where 
he  became  a  priest,  bat  in  the  autumn  of  iS»  he  fled  to  America, 
where  he  aaaumed  the  name  of  Charles  Stabfield.  In  1826  he 
iclomed  to  Germany  and  published  a  book  on  America  {Die 
Vtmrniglim  Slaaun  am  Nordameriko),  which  was  followed  by  an 
ont^Mken  criticism  of  Austria,  written  in  English  (Austria  as  il 
it,  1818)  and  published  anonymously  in  London.  Meamrhile 
be  had  returned  to  America,  where  he  publidied  Ms  fint  novel, 
ahoin  English,  Ttktak,  <r  Ike  WliiU  Rase  (1828).  He  now  turned 
faomaOst,  first  in  New  York  and  subsequently  in  Paris  and 
ioodoo,  as  correspondent  for  various  journals.  In  1632  he 
settled  ia  Switzerland,  and  In  l8<So  purchased  a  small  estate 
•ear  Solothum.  Here  he  died  on  the  36th  of  May  1864. 
Bis  win  first  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  the  former  monk, 
Pesa 

It  is  as  a  German  novditt  that  he  is  best  Imown.  His  Totuak 
appeared  in  Cermaa  under  the  title  Dtr  LifUinu  u»d  dtt  Rtfubli- 
lumtr  (l8t8),  and  was  followed  by  Ver  Virey  und  die  Aristohraltn 
(1835).  ItbimsbiUir  aus  teiden  Hemispkiren  (1835-1837),  Slarrn-, 
ImI-  mud  SteUlder  (1838),  Das  Kafilenhueh.  Oder  ffalianale  Ckarak- 
knttUbnt  (1641).  Sealsficid  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
devetopment  of  the  German  historiral  novel  at  a  period  when  Scott's 
laBueacr  was  beginning  to  wane.  He  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
scope  of  hlstoricau  fiction,  to  describe  great  national  and  political 
'- ,  without  forfeiting  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  for  the 


istfividaal  characters  at  the  story, 

Scabficld's  (ksammellt  Wtrkt  appeared  in  18  vola  (i8j|3-iat6); 
his  chief  novels  are  also  to  be  obtained  in  modem  reprints.  See 
Kotbtey..£n'»iKnm{«i  m  StakfiM  (1864);  L.  SchnioUe,  OtarUs 


StalsfieU  (1875);  L.  Hamburter.  StatsfieU-PnB,  Mtbr  maertfftnt- 
lichle  Britfe  (1879);  A.  B.  Faust,  Oarlts  Sealsfidd,  dtr  DtckUr 
ieider  Brmispkaren  (1896). 

8EAIIAN,  OWEN  (1861-  ),  En^ish  humorist  and  author, 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school  and  CUre  College,  Cambridge, 
wbcse  he  took  a  first-class  in  the  classical  tripos  in  18B);  in  the 
next  year  be  became  a  master  at  Roasall  school;  and  in  1890  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Sdence,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  i897.  He  was  introduced  to  PshkA  in  1894, 
with  his  "  Rhyme  of  the  Kipperling,"  a  patody  of  Rudyud 
Kipling's  "  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers."  He  also  wrote  for  Tk» 
NalUmal  Obstner  and  Tke  World.  In  1894  he  published  a 
volume  of  parodies  which  is  a  classic  of  its  kind,  Harau  at 
CasHkridtt,  foUowed  by  Tke  BaUleoJIke  Bay$  (1896),  In  Caf  and 
Bells  (1899),  Borrmed  Plumes  (190a),  A  Harvest  tfCki^  (1904). 
He  joined  the  staCf  of  Pmth  in  1897,  and  shortly  aftennids 
became  assistant-editor,  succeeding  Sir  F.  C.  Bumand  as  editor 
in  2906. 

SBAHANSHIP,  the  general  term  for  the  art  by  which  vessels 
of  all  classes  and  siies  are  handled  in  all  conditions  of  weather. 
It  is  commonly  distinguished  from  "  boatmanship,"  but  the 
distinction  is  arbitrary.  In  ordinary  speech  it  is  frequently 
used  as  meaning  the  same  thing  is  navigation  (;.«.).  But  the 
two  subjects  are  essentially  different.  Navigation  is  a  science 
based  on  observation  of  the  sun  and  stats  in  their  apparent 
movements,  on  their  bearings  to  one  another,  and  the  earth, 
and  on  time.  It  may  he  acquired  from  the  study  of  books,  and 
by  a  student  who  has  never  been  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Seamanship 
is  an  art.  Its  principles  may  be  stated  in  literary  form,  but  a 
mastery  of  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual  practice  on  tlie  sea. 
The  art  is  far  older  than  the  science,  but  because  of  its  prscticd 
character  its  history  is  much  more  difficult  to  tnce.  Navigation, 
being  one  form  of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
has  been  written  about  from  the  beginning.  Seamanship  haa 
been  practised  in  perfection  by  men  who  were  perfectly  illiterate 
for  thousands  of  years  before  any  treatise  on  it  appeared.  Sea-' 
men  have  at  all  times  been,  as  Clarendon  noted,  a  people  apart. 
Till  recently  they  have  believed  in  practice  only,  and  being 
jealous  of,  and  hostile  to,  landsmen,  have  generally  endeavoured 
to  preserve  their  knowledge  as  an  "  art  and  nqystety  "  to  be 
handed  down  by  oral  instruction  from  master  to  apprentice. 
Sir  Henry  Maawayring,  whose  Seaman's  Dictionary  appeared 
in  1644,  claimed  that  it  was  the  first  treatise  on  acanunship 
ever  written.  After  explainmg  that  a  writer  who  had  not  acquired 
the  art  by  practice  could  not  expound  it,  he  goes  «>:  "  And 
as  for  the  professed  Seamen,  they  either  want  ability  and  dcztciity 
to  express  themselves,  or  (as  they  do  generally)  will,  to  instruct 
any  ^Gentleman.  If  any  will  tell  me  why  the  vulgar  sort  of 
Seamen  hate  landmen  so  much,  either  he  or  I  may  give  the  reasob 
why  they  are  so  imwilling  to  instruct  them  in  their  art,  whence 
it  is  that  so  many  gentlemen  go  bng  voyages,  and  return  (in  a 
manner)  as  ignorant  and  as  unable  to  do  thrir  country  service 
as  when  they  went  out."  Though  the  Seaman's  Dictionary 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  1644,  it  is  described  on  the  title-page 
as  having  been  presented  to  Cieorge  VUliets,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  murdered  in  rfiiS. 
Manwayring's  book  is  therefore  probably,  if  not  the  fint  treatise 
on  seamanship  written  in  English,  at  least  as  old  as  its  only 
rival  the  Accidences,  or  tke  pallmay  to  experience  necessary  far 
all  young  seartien,  published  in  162A,  by  the  famous  Captain 
John  Smith,  of  Virginia.  On  the  conthient  of  Europe,  as  in 
England,  while  works  on  navigation  and  gunnery  were  common, 
treatises  on  practical  seamanship  date  from  the  17th  century. 
The  books  of  Manwayring  and  Smith  are  rather  glossaries  of 
Ittjfa  than  expositions  of  principles. 

We  are  therefore  left  with  very  few  documents  from  which 
to  learn  what  the  seamanship  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages 
was.  But  such  testimony  as  we  have  confirms  the  concludon 
to  be  drawn  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
their  ships,  and  of  the  scientific  learning  of  their  times.  The  old 
aeaaen  were  coasters,  who  acted  on  the  fishctmaa's  ada^e— 
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"  If  yon  orioot  steer  by  tlie  cempais,  steer  by  the  Und,"  because 
they  had  no  choice.  War  ship  and  merchant  ship  alike  chuig 
to  the  coast — or  if  they  ventured  out  to  sea,  they  did  so  for  a 
voyage  to  be  counted  by  the  hour,  as,  for  instance,  from  the 
louth-wcst  of  Sicily  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa— or  they 
reKed  oo  regular  trade  winds,  Ulce  tlie  seamen  irho  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Mabbar  going  and  connng  with  the 
Boosoons.  In  spite  of  exertions,  more  apparent  perhaps  than 
real,  such  as  the  voyages  of  Irish  anchorites  to  Iceland,  and  of 
liie  Korsemen  to  that  island,  and  to  Greenland,  seasunship 
continued  to  be  the  art  of  the  coaster  tiS  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages.  Chaucer's  tailor  has  hardly  lost  sight  of  the  coast.  Such 
treatises  as  were  written  for  seamen  were  books  of  pilotage. 
Eunples  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  HaUuyt  Society's 
edition  of  Hmet  TraclaUa  it  ^oba.  The  warships,  Phoenician, 
Creek,  Roman,  None,  Byzanliae  and  Italian  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  used  sails  only  when  not  In  actioa.  They  were 
towed  in  battle,  and  the  mast  was  lowered,  or  left  on  shore, 
Whenever  they  could  they  avoided  passing  the  night  at  sea. 
Their  galleys  were  beached  or  anchoied  close  to  the  shorfe  and 
the  men  Unded.  We  know  bom  Thncydides'  narrative  of  the 
expedition  to  Syracuse,  that  the  ct«ws  were  Unded  even  for  tfadr 
meals;  from  the  chronicle  of  Ramon  de  Muntaner,  we  know 
that  thb  was  also  the  case  with  the  best  Mediterrandan  squadrons 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  Athenians,  clinging  to  the 
Coast,  spent  two  months  in  going  from  Athens  to  Syracuse. 
Roger  dl  Lauria,  the  admiral  of  Aragon,  when  coming  from 
Sicily  in  circumstances  of  great  urgency  to  Catalonia,  went  round 
by  the  coast  of  Africa  and  ^pain.  When  under  sail  the  ships 
•f  war  and  of  commerce  alike  had,  at  the  outside,  very  few  sails, 
and  generally  only  one  great  course  (see  Sails)  square  and  slung 
by  the  middle  of  the  yard.  It  could  be  trained  fore  and  aft 
by  bowlines,  so  as  to  enable  the  vessel  to  sail  on  the  wind.  Under 
these  restrictions  seamanship  was  necessarily  a  limited  art. 
From  Marco  Polo  we  learn  that  the  seamen  of  the  China  Sea 
and  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  coasters  like  their-  European 
contemporaries. 

<  Though  the  art  of  seamanship  Is  distuct  both  from  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  and  the  science  of  navigation,  it  has  naturally 
developed  with  them.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
the  advance  of  astronomical  knowledge,  the  invention  of  the 
rade  early  instruments  of  navigation,  the  astrolabe,  the  back 
•taS,  the  quarter  staff,  loosened  the  dependence  of  the  s&ik>r 
on  the  shore.  Thence  came  the  need  for  larger  ships,  and  they 
demanded  a  more  devetoped  rigging  (;.«.).  hlodem  seamanship 
begins  with  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  The  previous  and  con- 
temporaiy  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  were  coasting  voyages 
round  Africa.  But  Columbus  struck  across  the  ocean,  and 
whbin  thirty  years  Sebastian  de  Elcam,  who  accompanied 
Magellan,  haid  sailed  round  the  world. 

Many  irf  the  aeainen  wrote  treatises  for  the  benefit  of  their  f  ellow- 
seaown,  but,  like  the  Bri^  CampmMum  of  the  Spaniard  Martin 
Cortes,  or  the  Seaman's  Secrets  of  the  Engltahman  John  [>avis. 
and  the  sb-cailed  "  Waggoners  "  (a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  author  Waggenaer),  they  were  devoted  to  navigation,  or 
were  "  nitters,"  i.e.  route  books  and  tailing  directions.  A  curious 
little  volume  named  Six  DialotMes  about  Sea  Serviee  between  a  High 
Admiral  and  a  Captain  at  Sea,  published  in  London  in  1685,  and 
written  by  Nathaniel  Botelcr,  contains  interesting  details  of  the 
seamanship  of  the  time,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  naval  organiza- 
tion. Seen  a  well-known  text-book  as  The  Mariners*  Magazine, 
of  Captain  Samuel  Sturmy.  reprinted  in  the  17th  century,  from' 
lybich  Swift  took  the  sea  phrases  used  in  CuUiver's  Travels,  Is  de^ 
voted  to  "  the  doctrine  of  Triangles,  "  "  Navigation,"  "  Dialliog," 
"  Gunnery,"  &c.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  pure  seamanship,  and 
the  author  macticaRy  confesses  that  his  brother  seamen  regarded  all 
book  knowledge  as  snperfluous  if  not  actually  injarious.  The  art 
eoatioMd  in  short  tp  be  pocly  empirical  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  it  suffered  from  adherence  to  rule  of  thumb  and  want 
of  Btuay  of  principles.  * 

The  first  writer  on  seamanship  who  went  beyond  a  glossary,  and 
wbo  lookRl  at  the  way  of  a  ship  on  the  sea  scientifically,  was  a 
Freftchman  who  was  not  a  seaman — Pierre  Bouguer,  roval  hydro- 
grapher  for  the  ports  of  La  Cioisic  and  of  Havre,  memoer  ot^  the 
Academie  Royale  dcs  Sciences,  and  of  the  British  Royal  Society- 
Ih  1757  he  published  his  book  De  la  marictuvre  des  Ktissaux,  on 
tnilt  M  «(<«aiH{M  tt  4t  dynamijat,  dans  kjuei  m  rtiuil  i  itt 


sthiHamt  l>h  tkmflts  Us  fntlkuti  it  moHiu  lis  fUa  ^JfeOes  ;»» uH 
paur  tbjel  U  wawement  am  nanre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Bouguer. 
even  at  this  late  date,  notes  the  lack  of  treatises  on  seamanship  m 
compared  to  the  abundance  of  books  00  navigation.  His  treatment 
of  the  theme  «-as  too  scientific  to  be  intelligible  by  the  average  sea* 
faring  man,  but  his  indueocc  was  gradually  spread  by  his  puptts* 
French  and  foreign.  He  is  <)uoced  as  the  doiniiiant  authority  is  the 
edition  of  FtUaiur's  Dtctionary  issued  by  Dr  Bumey  ia  1830. 
Bouguer  had  an  English  follower — ^William  Hutchinson — a  merchant 
skipper  and  privateer  captain,  who  was  for  some  time  dock  master 
of  Liverpool,  in  1777  he  printed,  probably  at  Liverpool,  A  TreatiM, 
an  Practsad  Seamanshsp;  wttk  UssUt  and  Xemarks  rdaUrst  Ikeretnz 
desirned  to  contnbntt  sometktttf  towards  fixi*t  Xults  nftn  PksU' 
sapktcai  and  Rational  Prtnetftes,  to  maho  sktps,  and  tlu  Management 
of  them:  and  also  SanffUton  tn  tentrai  more  perfect,  astd  conseqtuniy 
Itss  datntroas  and  deunctit  lo  Ueallk,  iMts,  and  Property.  iDarcy 
Lever,  whose  Vonnt  Qfiiers'  Steel  Ancior,  er  a  Key  to  Ue  learKag 
of  ftsuini  and  to  Practuai  Seamassskip  appeared  in  183$,  says  thaa 
Hutchinson's  was  then  the  best  treatise  which  had  appeared  in 
English ;  but  it  snfTcrs  from  a  defect  to  which  the  writer  confesses 
with  perfect  candour— his  want  of  education.  His  early  training  as 
"  cook,  cabis  boy,  and  beer  drawer  for  tlie  neo  "  had  not  pcepand 
him  to  write  clorly.  Darcy  Lever  was  the  standard  aut&wity  of 
the  middle  of  the  lyth  century,  when  the  art  of  seamanship  in  taUiag 
ships  had  reached  its  fullest  development. 

what  that  art  was  can  now  be  Mmt  only  by  the  study  of  books. 
Before  Darcy  Lever's  book  appeared,  steam  and  the  use  of  metal 
for  the  construction  of  ships  had  already  been  introduced.  Since 
18|)5  a  revolution  has  been  carried  out  in  shipbuilding  and  searaan* 
ship  greater  than  had  taken  place  in  all  ate  previous  centuries 
Even  as  regards  the  sailing  ship  the  change  from  wood  and  hemp 
to  soft-steefand  wire,  together  with  the  empkiyinent  of  small  engines 
to  help  in  hauling  the  ]wds  in  the  larger  vessels,  has  made  a  vast 
diScrence.  As  between  the  steamer  and  the  tailing  ship,  the  diler- 
ence  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  degree  at  aO.  A  comparison  d 
two  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy  in  the  igtn  century 
«'in  serve  to  illustrate  the  unlikeoess  better  than  any  generalities. 
They  are  the  simitar  perils,  and  the  very  dissimilar  escapes  of  the 
74-gun  ship  "  Magnificent "  on  the  l6th  of  I>ecenibcr  1S12  in  the 
Basque  roads  on  the  French  coast,  and  of  the  cruiser  "  Calliope  " 
at  Apia  in  Samoa  on  the  16th  of  March  188S.  Both  were  in  danser 
of  being  driven  on  shore  by  storms  of  extreme  violence.  The 
"  Magnificent  "  was  saved  by  the  resource  of  her  captain,  John 
Hayes,  who,  by  making  an  unprecedented  use  of  his  masts  and  s^ls, 
tacked  the  ^ip  when  within  her  own  breadth  of  a  reef.  Eveiythiiw 
was  done  by  his  order  and  under  his  eye  (sec  Naoal  Ckramcie,  voL 
xxix.  p.  19}.  Captain  Kane  of  the  "Calliope"  steamed  to  sea  by 
the  power  of  the  machines  of  his  ship,  which  were  out  of  his  sight, 
below  the  water-line,  and  were  handled  by  the  engineers.  The  <M 
seamanship  was  concerned  not  only  with  directing  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  but  with  the  actual  control  of  the  machinery  of  her 
motive  power,  for  masts  and  sails  are.  after  all.  machines.  The  new 
seamanship  directs  the  course.  The  motive  power  is  exercised 
below,  out  of  sight,  and  by  men  whose  function  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  members  of  the  crew  who  are  on  deck. 

The  old  Kwrninship  did  not  Rtire  befoic  the  new  whbotit  k 
long  resistance.  Until  very  recently  it  oontinucd  to  be  an  ortids 
of  faith  both  in  navies  and  in  the  merchant  lervioe,  that  the 
sailor  could  only  be  trained  in  a  sailing  vesseL  Speijal  vcaseb 
were  maintained  in  navies  to  give  the  desired  training  to  young 
seaman  and  officers.  But  the  navies  of  the  world  have  found 
that  the  brief  period  which  can  be  spent  by  young  men  in  ft 
special  masted  ship  did  not  give  an  equivalent  for  the  <dd  ttaintng. 
"This  was  inevitable,  if  only  because  these  ships  were  also  pro* 
vided  witfa  engines,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  machincty  at 
all  times  of  difficulty  or  peril— when  cntetinc  and  leaviig 
harbour,  when  rounding  awkward  headlands  or  working  ^  * 
lee-shore.  The  name  of "  sr ainanship  "still  continues  to  be  appBed 
to  the  art  of  handling  ships  under  sail,  and  has  never  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  treatise  in  so  far  as  it  Bieans  the  nauagement  oi 
a  steamer.  Perhaps  it  i»ver  can  be.  lie  art  of  construning 
and  managing  machines  is  really  "  engineeriiig."  It  is  by 
"  navigation  "  that  the  coune  of  a  sUp  is  bid.  The  modem 
seaman  who  steers  and  guides  a  steamer  from  the  tipper  deck, 
or  the  bridge,  must  be  able  to  navigate,  and  must  have  suiJi  * 
knowledge  of  engineeriiig  as  will  tell  hbn  vdiat  be  may  expect 
from  the  machinery  and  what  he  must  not  ask  H  to  do.  But  be 
cannot  sec  his  engbies,  and  must  petforce  leave  to  the  engineen 
the  responsibility  of  handling  them  and  the  initiative  in  tha 
face  of  sudden  peril.  There  remain  to  the  captain,  and  the 
officers  who  direct  the  cotnse,  the  superior  command  and  the, 
functions  of  the  pilot. 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned  see  R.  It.  Daaai 
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n*s  Uinmei;  eontasning  a  treolise  on  Pneticat  Seamanship 
.9(1.  1841}:  B.  }.  Toctea.  Lieut.  U.&hf..  No9al  Ttxt-Book 
>too.  1841);  N.  Tinmouth,  Inquiry  reUuim  to  various  importamt 
PfiiUs  of  Seomamsktp  (Loodon.  184$);  A,  H.  AUton,  Lieut.  R.N., 
3kamanskip  and  its  associated  duties  tn  the  Royat  Navy,  m/A  a  treatise 
09  Nautical  Surveyini  (London,  i860):  R.  Msxwelt,  Seamatuktp 
and  Naviifttion  required  /or  the  esaminalum  ef  tka  Locat  Manme 
Board  (U^doQ.  1869).  (0.  H.) 

SEAHBir.   LAWS  RSLATIIIG  TO.     In  most   Isgal  systems 

^d&tion  hu  tnterfercd  10  protect  the  seaman  (rora  the  con- 
sequences of  that  imprtidence  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
one  of  his  disLinguishin^  characteristics.  In  the  Ignited  Kingdom 
kgislatfon  has  dealt  with  tlie  interests  of  seamen  with  nnusuat 
frdness  of  detail,  proving  the  care  bestowed  by  a  maritime  power 
upon  those  to  whom  its  commercial  success  is  so  largely  due.  How 
far  thift  Icgisbuion  h«s  had  the  efficiency  whkb  was  expected 
my  be  doabtfuL 

For  legislative  purposes  seamen  may  be  divided  Into  three 
da:»es — seamen   In   the  royal  navy,   merchant  seamen,  and 


I  tn  $he  Rofoi  Army.— It  Is  stiU  lawful  td  fanpress  men 
for  the  naval  service  (see  IiiPitessmNT),  subject  to  certain 
excmptioDS  (13  Geo.  11.  c.  17,  1740)-  Among  persons  exempt 
are  seunen  in  the  merchant  service.  In  cases  of  emergency 
oAcers  and  men  of  the  coastgtiard  and  revenue  cniisers,  seamen 
riggers  and  pensToners  m^  be  required  to  serve  in  the  navy 
(Naval  Volunteers  Act  X853).  There  appears  to  be  no  other 
instance  (now  thai  baUoUng  f<»  the  miUsia  is  suspended)  where 
a  subject  lAay  be  forced  into  the  service  of  the  crown  against 
hb  wflL  The  navy  is,  however,  at  the  present  day  wholly  re- 
cmited  by  voluntary  enlistment  (see  the  Naval  Enlistment 
Acts,  183s  to  1S84).  Special  advantages  ar«  afforded  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  to  rocichant  seamen  enlisting  in 
the  navy.  They  are  enabled  to  leave  their  ship  without  panish- 
nent  or  forfeiture  b  order  to  Join  the  naval  service.  The  dis- 
cytlioc  ci  the  navy  is,  unlike  that  of  the  army,  for  which  an  annual 
act  is  necessary,  regulated  by  a  permanent  act  of  parliament, 
dut  iKnr  in  force  being  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  1866.  In 
addition  to  numerous  hospitals  and  in&rmarics  in  the  United 
Kiagdoxn  and  abroad,  the  great  charity  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
is  a  mode  of  provision  for  old  and  disabled  seamen  in  the  navy. 
At  present  socfa  seamen  are  out -pensioners  cmly;  the  hospital 
has  been  for  some  years  used  as  the  Royal  Naval  College  for 
officer  studeotft.  The  enactments  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  x8s4  as  to  savings  banks  are  extended  to  seamen  in  the 
navy  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  s.  148.  EnUstment 
without  the  licence  of  the  crown  in  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign 
state  at  war  with  another  foreign  state  that  is  at  peace  with 
the  United  Ekingdom  is  an  offence  punishable  lUKler  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  1870.  Any  person  buying  from  a 
seaman  or  enticing  a  Seaman  to  sell  government  property  is 
liable  to  penalties  under  the  Seamen's  Clothing  Act  1869 
(sec  Naw). 

UercMant  Seamen. — Most  of  the  acts  dealing  wtth  this  subject, 
commencing  with  8  EII2.  c  13,  were  repealed  in  1S54  and  have 
since  bccc  consolidated  and  extended  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  X&94  and  1906,'  the  act  of  1894  being  the  longest  act  on 
the  statute  roll.  The  main  part  of  the  legislation  affecting 
Seamen  in  the  merchant  service  occurs  in  the  second  part  of  the 
ad  of  1894  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  act  of  1906.  The  act  of 
1894  delincs  a  seaman  to  be  "  every  person  (except  maaerss 
pilots,  and  apprentices  duly  indentwed  and  registered)  employed 
or  engaged  in  any  capacity  on  board  any  ship  "  (s.  742). 

The  act  of  1S94  is  lartply  a  rC'Cnutnwtit  of  the  prevleus  acts  hi 
1854,  186a  and  1876.    The  law  as  to  the  engasemeiW  and  diieharfe 

_  of  Kamen  haa  not  been  altered.    Tnesc  must  take  place 

^'^fTl^  before  a  superiniendent  only  when  the  employment  is 
mtntmmm  ^^  ^  foreign-going  ship.  If  the  ship  is  a  bome>tradc  shi|x 
the  staning  on  and  discharge  uke^  place  before  a  tuper- 
'  Intenoent  only  "^  the  mailer  so  desire.  But  If  the  signing 
on  does  not  take  place  bcrore  a  superintendent,  the  master  must 
cause  the  agnrment  to  be  read  and  explained  to  the  seaman,  and  the 


*  There  arc  numerous  Orders  in  Council  dealing  with  teamen, 
especially  as  to  the  registration  of  fishing  boats  and  the  lights  to  be 
Aowa  by  them. 


seanun  must  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  a  witnen:  coptas  xA  all  such 
agreements  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Traqc  A  copy  o( 
every  agreement  with  the  crew  must  be  ^posted  In  some  part  of  the 
ship  accessible  to  the  crew.  In  any  British  possession  abroad  other 
than  that  in  which  the  ship  is  registercfj,  a  seaman  roust  be  eneaj^ 
before  a  superintendent  or  officer  of  customs,  and  at  any  port  abroad 
where  there  is  a  Briiish  consular  officer,  before  such  officer.  Before 
a  seaman  can  be  discharged  at  any  place  abroad,  the  master  must 
obtain  the  sanction,  endorsed  on  the  asrccmeBt  with  the  crew,  of 
the  like  ofBcidls  or,  in  their  absence,  of  merchants  there  resident. 
A  seaman  discharged  in  a  foreign  country  is  entitled  to  be  provided 
with  adcc^uate  employment  on  some  other  British  ship  bound  to 
the  port  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  at  which  he  was  originally 
shipped,  or  to  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  by  the  sea- 
man, or  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  retumins  to  such  port  or 
of  a  passage  home.  The  consul  Is  chareed  with  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  seamen's  interests.  It  is  a  miademeanour  wrongfully  to  foroe 
a  seaman  on  shore,  or  otherwise  wrDngfuIly  leave  bim  in  any  place 
bclore  the  compleiioo  of  the  voyage  lor  which  he  was  engaged,  or 
the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  only  persons 
by  whom  seamen  may  be  engaged  or  supplied  In  the  United  Kingdom 
are  a  superintendent,  the  master,  the  mate,  a  servant  bona  hde  in 
the  constant  empkry  of  the  owner,  and  any  person  holding  a  licence 
from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

At  common  law  there  was  no  obligation  eA  the  owner  to  provide 
a  soaworthy  ship,  but  by  the  act  of  1876,  now  superseded  by  the 
act  of  1894.  part  v.,  every  person  who  sends  or  attempts  to  send, 
or  IS  party  to  sending  or  attempting  to  send,  a  British  ship  to  sea 
in  such  unscaworthv  state  that  the  life  of  any  person  is  likely  to  be 
thereby  endangered  is  euilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  unless  he  proves 
that  he  used  all  reasonaole  means  to  ensure  her  being  sent  to  sea  in 
a  seaworthy  state,  or  that  her  going  to  sea  in  such  unscaworthy  state 
was  under  the  circumstances  reasonable  and  justifiable.  A  master 
knowingly  taking  a  British  ship  to  aea  in  such  unaeaworthy  state 
that  the  Ttfc  of  any  person  is  Itkdy  to  be  thereby  endangered  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  In  every  contract  of  service  between  the 
owner  and  the  master  or  any  seaman,  and  in  every  indentansof  sea 
apprenticeship,  an  obligation  Is  implied  that  the  owner,  ataster 
and  agent  shall  use  all  reasonable  means  to  ensure  the  aeawocthincas 
of  the  ship.  By  the  act  of  1906  many  of  the  provisions  as  to  sea- 
worthiness was  applied  to  foreign  ships,  and  they  may  be  detained  in 
a  proper  case.  A  return  of  ceruin  particulars,  such  as  lisu  of  crews 
and  of  distressed  seamen  sent  home  from  abroad,  reports  on  dia- 
charK^j  births  and  deaths  at  sea,  must  be  made  to  the  re^strar- 

¥;neraj  of  shipping  ^nd  seamen,  an  officer  t£  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  seaman  is  privileged  in  the  matter  of  wills  (see  Will),  and  is 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia  (43  Ceo.  IIl.c.90,s.  43).  Assaults 
upon  seamen  with  intent  to  prevent  their  working  at  their  occupa- 
tion are  punishable  summarily  by  the  Offences  against  toe  Perscm 
Act  1861,  s.  4a  There  are  sfXicial  enactments  in  lavour  of  Iraacwf 
and  foreign  seamen  00  Bntiab  ships,  Ag.  s.   115  oc  th«  actof 

In  addltbn  to  this  Iwislation  directly  in  his  interest,  the  tirwnisB 
is  indircctlY  protected  o^  the  provisioos  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  rcquini^  the  posscsstoo  of  certificates  of  competence  „,,  . 
by  ships'  ofwers,  the  periodical  survey  of  ships  by  the  ^ZjSmn 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  enactmenu  against  deck  cargoes  f~r^ 
and  overloading,  as  well  as  by  other  acts,  such  as  the  »  - 
Chain  Cables  and  Anchors  Acts,  enforcing  a  minimum 
strength  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  the  Passenger  ActSi  under  whjcb 
a  proper  supply  of  life-boats  and  life-buoys  must  be  provided.  The 
duties  of  the  seaman  appear  to  be  to  obey  the  master  in  all  lawfid 
matters  relating  to  the  navigatio;.  of  the  uup  and  to  resist  enemies 
to  encourage  him  in  which  he  may  become  entitled  to  prize  money 
under  22  and  33  Car.  II.  c.  11  (see  Prize).  Any  services  beyond 
these  would  fall  under  the  head  of  salvage  service  and  be  recompensed 
accordtngly.  There  are  certain  offences  for  which  the  ssaoiaa  b 
liable  to  be  summarily  punished  under  the  act  of  1894.  They 
comprise  desertion,  neglect  or  refusal  to  join  his  ship  or  absence 
without  kavc,  quitting  the  ship  without  leave  before  she  is  placed 
in  security,  wilful  disouedicnce  to  a  lawful  command,  either  on  one 
occasion  or  continued,  assault  upon  a  master  or  mate,  combining  fO 
disobey  lawful  commands  or  to  neglect  duty,  or  to  impede  tbs 
navigation  of  the  ship  or  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  wilful  damage 
to  the  ship,  or  emlx^lcment  of  or  wilful  damage  to  her  stores  or 
cargo  aocf  smuggling.  The  punishment  varies  from  forfeiture  of 
all  or  part  of  his  wages  to  twelve  weeks*  imprisonment.  Any  cftence 
committod  on  board  is  entered  in  the  official  log-book.  Pcnonation 
or  forgery  of  a  certificate  of  service  or  discharge  is  an  offence  punish- 
able by  summary  jurisdiction  by  the  Seamen's  and  Soldiers'  False 
Characters  Act  1906. 

A  master,  seaman  or  apprentice,  who  by  wUful  breach  of  duty, 
or  by  ncg^t  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunkenness,  does  any  act 
tending  to  the  immediate  loss,  destruction  or  serious  damage  of 
the  ship,  or  to  immediately  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person 
belonging  to  or  on  board  of  the  ship,  or  who  by  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
&c.,  refuses  pr  omits  to  do  any  lawful  act  proper  and  requisite  to  be 
done  by  him  for  preserving  the  ship  from  Immediate  loss,  dcstntcilon, 
grc.,  is  guit^  of  a  misdemeanour.  A  seaman  is  also  punishable  at 
common  law  for  piracy  and  by  statute  for  piracy  and  offences  against 
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the  Shve  Tcade  Acts.  A  riotous  assembly  of  seamen  to  prevent 
the  loading  or  unloading  of  any  ship  or  to  prevent  others  from 
working  is  an  offence  under  33  Cea  III.  c  67.  Deserters  from 
Portuguese  ships  are  punishable  by  la  and  13  Vict.  c.  25,  and  from 
any  foreign  diip  by  is  and  16  Vict.  c.  a6,  by  virtue  of  conventions 
with  Portugal  and  other  foreign  powers.  The  rating  of  seamen  is 
now  legulated  by  the  Merchant  Snipping  Act  1S94.  ^  ''^-  ^y  ^^^^ 
act  a  seaman  is  not  entitled  to  the  rating  of  "  A.B.*'  unless  he  has 
served  four  years  before  the  mast,  or  three  years  or  more  In  a 
registered  decked  fishing  vessel  ana  one  year  at  sea  in  a  trading 
vesieL 

The  act  of  1804  enables  contribtitiotts  to  seainen's  refuges  and 
hospitals  to  be  cnaiged  upon  (he  mercantile  marine  fund.  There 
appears,  however,  to  oe  no  grant  in  support  of  seamen's  hospitals  out 
ol  any  public  funds.  The  principal  seamen's  hospital  is  that  at 
Greenwich,  established  In  1821  and  incorpoiated  by  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  9  under  the  ruime  of  "  The  Seaman  5  Hospital  Society.  Up 
to  1870  this  hospital  occupied  the  old  "  Dreadnought  "  at  Greenwich, 
but  In  that  year  it  obtained  the  infirmary  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
from  the  Admiralty  at  a  nominal  rrnt,  in  return  for  which  a  ccrtam 
number  of  beds  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
hospital  with  others  is  supported  by  volunury  contributions,  in* 
eluding  those  of  man^  foreign  governments.  At  one  time  there 
was  an  enforced  contribution  of  sixpence  a  month  from  the  pay  of 
masters  and  seamen  towards  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
levied  under  the  powers  of  some  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Acts. 
The  payment  of  these  contribntions  enabled  them  to  receive  annuities 
from  tne  funds  of  the  hospital.  These  *'  (Veenwich  Hospital  six- 
pences," however,  became  the  sourre  of  very  considerable  irritation 
and  were  discontinued.  In  their  place  a  purely  voluntary  sea- 
men's provident  fund  was  establisned,  its  object  being  to  per- 
suade seamen  to  subscribe  sixpence  a  month  towards  the  seamen's 
hospital. 

The  remedies  of  the  seaman  for  w^es  are  an  ordinary  action  In 
the  king's  bench  division  or  plaint  in  a  county  court,  an  action  m 

^ _^_    rem  or  t'li  personam  in  the  admiralty  division  of  the  High 

?**^f  Court  fin  Scotland  in  the  Court  of  Session),  a  colonul 
mtwtgt^  court  01  admiralty,  or  a  county  court  having  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  or  summary  proceedings  before  justices,  naval  courts, 
or  superintendents  of  merrantile  marine  offices.  The  master  has 
now  ttie  same  remedies  as  the  seaman  for  his  wages,  under  which  are 
Included  all  disbursements  made  on  account  of  the  ship.  At  common 
law  he  had  only  a  personal  action  against  the  owner.  He  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  ensure  his  wages,  which  a 
•eaman  cannot  do.  A  county  court  having  admiralty  jurisdiction 
may  entertain  claims  for  wages  where  the  amount  claimed  does  not 
exceed  £iy)  [County  Courts  (Admiralty  Jurisdiction)  Act  1666,  s.  ^1. 
Wages  cannot  be  attached.  They  may  be  forieitcd  or  reduced  by 
deserttoo,  smuggling,  and  other  bnds  of  misconduct.  Iii  O'Neil  v. 
Armslrcni,  1895,  2  K.B.  aiB,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeal  that 
K  seaman,  thount  be  baa  not  completed  the  voyage,  could  recover 
his  full  wages  wnere  srar  breaking  out  added  a  risk  to  the  empbyment 
which  was  not  in  bis  contemi^tion  at  the  time  d*  his  engagement. 
In  actions  in  all  courts  of  aomiralty  jurisdicrion  the  seaman  has  a 
inaritiaie  lien  on  the  ship  and  freight,  ranking  next  after  claims  for 
salvage  and  damage.  The  amount  recoverable  summarily  before 
justicas  is  limited  to  /so.  Orders  may  be  enforced  by  distress  of 
tJie  ship  and  her  tackle.  Proceedings  must  be  taken  within  six 
months.  A  naval  court  on  a  foreign  station  may  determine  questions 
as  to  wages  without  limit  of  amount.'  As  a  rule  a  seaman  cannot 
sue  abroad  for  wages  due  for  a  vinrage  to  terminate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  superintendent  or  a  mcreantile  marine  office  has 
power  to  decide  any  question  whatever  between  a  master  or  owner 
and  any  of  his  crew  which  both  panics  in  writing  agree  to  submit 
to  him.  These  summary  rrmcdies  are  all  preserved  by  the  act  of 
1894.  The  act  further  provides  that,  where  a  question  as  to  wages 
b  raised  before  a  superintendent,  if  the  amount  in  question  does 
not  exceed  £5,  the  superintendent  may  adjudicate  finally,  unless  he 
Is  of  opinion  that  a  court  of  law  ought  to  decide  it.  The  Merchant 
Seamen  Act  1880,  by  a  section  not  repealed  by  the  act  of  1894,  and 
the  Wwkmen's Compensation  Act  1906,  put  seamen  on  alevel  with 
other  workmen.  A  county  court  or  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
(the  latter  limited  to  claims  not  exceeding  £10)  nuy  under  the  act  of 
1875  deterroine  all  disputes  between  an  employer  and  workman 
arising  out  of  their  rrtation  as  such.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction  is  protected  by  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
1894.  that  no  proceedii^  for  the  recovery  of  wages  under  £so  is  to 
be  instituted  in  a  supenor  court  unless  either  the  owner  of  the  ship 
is  bankrupt,  or  the  ship  is  under  arrest  or  sold  by  the  authority  of 
luch  court,  or  the  justices  refer  the  case  to  such  court,  or  neither 
owner  nor  master  is  or  resides  within  20  m.  of  the  place  where  the 
seaman  is  put  ashore.  Claims  upon  allotment  notes  may  be  brought 
in  all  county  courts  and  before  justices  without  any  Kmit  as  to 
amount,  In  Scotland  the  Aeriff  court  has  concurrent  juriaJictfen 
with  justkca  in  claims  for  wages  and  upon  allotnwnt  notes.    The 


t  In  tbe  afaaeoce  of  appeal  the  order  of  a  naval  court  is  conchisiv*. 
tfattra  V.  Xas  SS.  Co.,  1007.  1  K.B.  Su.  By  s.  68  of  the  act  of 
1906  an  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court  of  Ju 


represenutlvcs  of  a  deceased  seaman  may  dain  damago  for  Ua 
death  in  cases  within  tbe  Fatal  Accidents  Acts  1846  and  1S64. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  actiim  lies  where  the  deceased  is  a 
foreign  seaman  00  a  foreign  ship  (Doptdssom  v.  //iff,  1901,  a  K.B. 
606). 

Where  a  seaman  Is  discharged  before  a  superintendent  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  his  wages  must  be  paid  through  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  superintendent,  and  tn  the  case  of  home-trade  ships  may  be 
so  paid  if  tbe  master  or  owner  so  desire.  The  master  must  in  every 
case  deliver  either  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  seaman  a  full 
afxount,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  wages 
and  of  all  deductions  therefrom;  such  deductions  wiU  only  oe 
allowed  if  they  have  been  entered  by  the  master  during  the  voyage 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  together  with  a  sutrment  of  the 
matters  in  respect  of  which  tney  are  made.  Where  a  seaman  is  left 
abroad  on  the  ground  of  his  unfitness  or  inability  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  the  account  of  wages  must  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent, 
chief  officer  of  customs,  consular  officer,  or  meichants,  from  whMn 
the  master  obtains  the  certificate  without  which  he  may  not  leave 
the  seaman  behind.  To  protect  seamen  from  crimps,  advance  notes, 
or  documents  authorizing  or  promising  the  future  payment  cJ  money 
on  account  of  a  seaman  s  wages  conditionally  on  his  going  to  sea 
from  any  port  of  the  United  iCngdom,  and  made  before  tboae  wagea 
had  been  earned,  were  from  1880  to  1B89  wholly  void.  No  money 
paid  in  respect  of  any  cuch  document  could  be  deducted  from  a 
seaman's  wages.  Since  1889  this  restriction  has  been  removed  to 
the  extent  oT one  month's  wages,  provided  that  the  agreement  with 
tbe  crew  conuioB  a  stipulation  for  such  advance,  but  this  does  not 
extend  to  cases  where  tne  seaman  is  going  to  sea  from  any  port  not 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  right  to  make  any  agreement  for  advances  or  to  make  advances 
to  any  amount. 

Aa  under  the  former  law,  the  scale  of  provisions  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  1906  must  be  entered  in  the  agreement  with  the  crew,  ana 
compensation  made  for  short  or  bad  provisions,  and  means  are  pro* 
video  whcfL'bv  the  crew  can  raise  compbints.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  ships  trading  or  going  from  any  jwrt  in  the  United  Kingdom 
throu^  the  Suez  Cnnal  or  round  the  tape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Horn,  tlic  provisions  and  water  are  put  under  inspection  by  tne 
Board  of  Trade,  and  if  they  are  deficient,  the  ship  may  be  detained 
until  the  defects  are  remedied.  By  the  act  of  1906  a  certificated 
cook  mu^t  be  provided  for  foreign-bound  ships.  If  a  seaman  re- 
ceives hurt  or  injury-  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  expense  of  medical 
attenda»e  and  maintenance,  together  with  the  cost  of  bringing 
him  home,  is  to  he  borne  by  the  cmncr  of  the  ship,  and  cannot  be 
deducted  from  wages. 

The  safety  of  the  crew  is  aimed  at  by  provinons  which  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  overioading  and  undermanning.  and  generally 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  sent  to  sen  in  an  onaeaworthv 
state.  The  stringency  of  these  provisions  has  been  mucn  '•^^  "*' 
increased.  Life-saving  appliances,  according  to  a  scale  and  rules 
MTscribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  be  carried  by  every 
British  ship.  Eiocept  where  the  ship  is  imder  80  tons  re^ster. 
empkiyed  solely  tn  tbe  coasting  trade,  or  is  employed  solely  in 
fiahing,  or  is  a  pleasure  yacht,  the  position  of  each  deck  above  water 
must  oe  marked  by  conspicuous  lines,  and  the  maximum  load  line 
In  salt  water,  to  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  load  the  ship,  must  be 
marked  at  such  level  as  may  be  approved  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade 
below  the  deck  line,  and  in  acoordaoce  with  tabtea  and  regulatioM 
preacribed  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  this  load  line  whkh  is 
commonly  known  as  the  PlimsoU  mark.  It  is  an  offence  to  load  a 
ship  so  as  to  submerge  the  load  line,  and  a  ^ip  so  loaded  may  be 
detained  as  unsafe.  Dangerous  goods,  e.g.  enpfoaiTes.  must  not  be 
shipped  or  carried  without  being  dirtinctly  marked  aa  sudi.  Timber 
must  not  be  carried  on  deck  in  Ott  winter  moothk  In  tlw  carriage 
of  grain  cargoes,  rules  prescribed  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  prevent 
shirting  must  be  complied  with.  Tne  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(subject  to  appeal  to  acourt  of  survey  from  an  order  of  final  detent  km) 
haw  power  to  deuin  a  ship  which  is,  by  mason  of  the  dJEfcctive 
condition  of  tbe  hull,  equipments  or  machinery,  or  of  nndermanmiv, 
overloading  or  improper  loading,  unfit  to  proceed  to  aea  without 
serious  danger  to  human  life.  Provision  is  made  for  the  investigation 
of  complaints  by  seamen  that  a  ship  b  unfit  to  proceed  to  ae*.  The 
Public  Hcalfh  Act  1904  enables  regulations  to  be  made  for  carryiM 
into  effect  mtcmMiooal  ooovcntions  aa  to  insanitary  iriaarls  Md 
conveyance  of  infection  by  vessels.  By  s.  11  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  ipo6,  a  ship  may  be  deUined  by  order  of  a  court 
of  record  00  allegistioa  that  a  faraga  owner  is  liable  to  nay  cna»- 
peniation  under  the  act. 

The  manning  of  British  merchant  ahipa  has  rccdved  SDoch 
consideratioa,  bnt  has  hitherto  been  little  affected  by  statute 
law.  Tbe  effect  of  the  ads  is  ihta  given  in  the  report, 
issued  in  1896,  by  a  Board  of  Trade  committee  on  the  ^^g^f^g 
manning  of  meniiant  ships:  "  Since  the  final  lepcal  Zhf**"* 
oftheNavigationLaws,wfaichreqnircdthatthe  master  ^** 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  every  British  ship  sbouM  be 
British  subjects,  and  reserved  the  foaciif^  trade  CDlire^  t* 
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Brflak  sk«(  lad  Btkiib  waacB,  tba  «kole  world  has  beea  opcB 
•t  a  inTiutirn  ground  to  Biitith  ihipownen,  who  b«vc  not  been 
hampcjed  in  thai  selection  by  any  restriction  a*  to  colour, 
hagaaceh  qualification,  age  or  atiengtii.  Except  witli  regard 
to  fifrtiferatfa,  whidi  muat  be  held  by  maaten,  officen,  and 
cagjnecn  in  certain  cues,  and  which,  moreover,  may  be  obtained 
by  men  of  any  nationality,  then  ia  at  present  practically  no 
bar  to  the  employment  of  any  peiaon  of  any  nationality  in  any 
capacity  whateoever  on  board  aay  British  ship."  The  Merchant 
SInpiiing  Act  1897  gave  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  detain 
shqis  unseaworthy  by  reason  of  undemanning,  but  prescribed 
no  rules  for  determining  when  a  ship  is  to  bedcemed  to  be  under- 
nanned.  Apart  from  that  act  the  law  doei  not  interfere  witb 
the  nimber  of  qualificationa  of  the  ciew,  Neariy  on»{ourth 
the  seamen  employed  on  British  ships  are  foreigoen.  Another 
(mrth  arc  Lascars.  The  figures  in  1904,  as  given  by  Mr  Uoyd- 
George  ia  intredudag  the  bill  of  1906  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  176,000  Britiib  subjects,  39,000  aKens,  49,000  Lascars. 
ABeas  serving  on  British  ships  may  by  a  regulation  of  the  home 
secretary  (29th  of  April  1904)  be  naturalized  without  fee.  The 
act  of  1906  (a.  12)  provided  that  after  the  jtat  of  December 
1907  no  teaman  may  be  shipped  who  docs  not  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  undcntand  necessary 
orders,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lascars  and  inhabitants 
of  a  Britisli  protectorate.  Pilotage  certificates  ate  not  to  be 
granted  unless  to  British  masters  and  mates  (a.  73). 

Cotificates  of  corapetency  ai  manen,  mates,  and  engineers  are 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Such  certificates  are  for  the  following 
grades,  viz.  master  or  first  mate,  or  second  mate,  or  only 


•^^       mate  of  a  foreign-^oing  ship,  master  or  mate  of  a  home- 
*.  trade  passenger  ship,  first  or  second  class  engineer.    By 

**T"*.  -  virtue  of  Orders  In  Council  under  section  102  c4  the  act « 
22*~^  1894,  certificates  granted  in  many  of  the  British  colonies 
^■^^^  have  the  same  force  as  if  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  foliowing  an  the  raqofrements  of  the  act  as  to  the  officers  to  be 
carried  by  ahip«>— iforlerf :  A  properly  certificated  master  must  be 
carried  t:^  every  (oreign.gaing  ship  and  evesy  home-tiade  passenger 
Mpt  whatever  their  tonnage.  Jaaits:  A  mate,  with  the  certificate 
of  the  grade  of  first  or  only  mate,  or  roaster,  must,  in  addition  to  the 
certificated  master,  be  carried  by  every  foreign-going  ship  of  100  tons 
cr  upwards,  unless  more  than  one  mate  is  carried,  la  whtcb  case  the 
first  and  second  nates  must  have  valid  certificates  appropriate  to 
their  several  stations  on  such  ship  or  of  a  higher  grade;  and  a  mate, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  piadf  of  first  or  only  mate  or  master,  must, 
ia  addition  to  the  certificated  master,  be  carried  by  every  home- 
trade  passenger  ship  of  100  tons  or  upwanls.  Extinttn:  Every 
lonigii-tasng  stoanship  of  100  nominal  borae  power  or  upwards 
Blast  have  two  certificated  enDneers— the  first  possessing  a  firsKlass 
engineer's  certificate,  and  uie  second  possessing  a  second-class 
erffiiDccr*a  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  the  higher  grade.  Every 
ocEer  foKigii-going  stcanwhip,  and  every  sea-going  home-tnidc 
I— 1 11)11  r  staamahlp,  is  required  to  cany  aa  the  first  or  only  engineer 
an  engineer  having  a  second.cla8a  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  the 
higher  grade.  Vesseb  in  the  home  trade  (s-e.  United  Kingdom  and 
eontioent  of  Europe  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest)  are  not  requited 
(0  cany  certificated  maaten  or  officers  unless  they  are  passenger 
shape  of  too  tooa  or  upwards;  and  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Kss 
than  100  tooa  are  not  required  to  carry  any  mate. 

Ia  1898  a  alight  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  shipowners 
to  cany  apprentices.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  that  year, 
wUcb  dealt  with  light  dues,  provided  that  "  00  proof 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  British 
■Up  has  during  any  financial  year  carried,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Tirade,  arith  the  concurteoce  of  the  Treawry,  boys  between  the 
ages  of  t5  and  19,  there  shall  be  paidto  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  parliament,  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  light  dues  paid  during  that  year  in 
icapect  of  that  ship.  Provided  that  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  in  topect  U,  anybody  unless  he  has  enrolled  himsdf 
ia  the  KoT*l  Naval  Reserve,  and  entered  into  an  obUgatioa  to 
piiiinl  UmMtf  for  serviee  when  called  upon  in  accordance 
with  raica  to  be  iaaaed  by  the  Admiralty."  This  enactment 
WIS  to  continue  until  1905  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fcnewed.  Some  more  efficient  means  will  have  to  be  devised 
M  appnaticeslap  to  the  sea  service  is  to  be  revived;  at  present 
k  haa  practkaUy  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  boys 
idu  inscod  to  become  oScen. 


Some  oldy  ri  the  pcevisiooa  of  the  acts  apply  to  ships 
belonging  to  the  general  lighthouse  authorities  and  pleasure 
yachts.     But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of   g,^^^ 
Put  XL  (Masters  and  Seamei4  applies,  unless  the   r*»fst 
contract  or  subjea-matter  requites  a  different  applica-   nshtan* 
tiott,  to  all  sea-going  ships  registered  in  the  United   ^jf" 
Kingdom.    Where  a  th^  is  a  British  ship,  but  not 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  provisions  of  Part  11. 
ap^  as  follows: 

The 
in  the 

every  .  _  

property  of  deceased  seamen  and  appimtices  apply  wfiere  the  crew 
are  discharged  or  the  final  port  of  destination  of  the  ship  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  All  the  provisions  apply  where  the  ship  ia  em- 
ployed in  trading  or  going  between  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  any  port  not  situate  in  the  Biittah  poasesaion  or  country  in 
which  the  ship  ia  registered.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  righu  of 
seamen  in  respect  in  wu^  to  the  shipping  and  diadiaige  of  aeameo 
fn  poets  abroad,  to  kavrng-aeamcn  abroad,  and  the  relief  of  seamen 
in  distress  in  porta  abroad,  to  the  proviaona,  health,  and  aocommoda- 
tioa  of  seamen,  to  the  power  of  seamen  to  make  complaints,  to  the 
protection  of  seamen  from  imposition,  and  to  discipline,  apply  in 
every  case  except  where  the  ship  ia  witMa  the  iuriadiction  of 
the  government  vi  the  British  possession  in  whioh  the  ship  is 


Fishermen,— Tbt  regulations  icspecting  fishermen  ai«  coi>- 
tained  chiefly  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  z868  and  1883,  and  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  part  iv.  The  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  1868  constituted  a  registry  of  fishing-boats,  and  that  of 
1S83  gave  powers  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to  sea 
fishery  officers.  The  Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing-Boats)  Act 
1883  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
cases  of  barbarous  treatment  of  boys  by  the  skippers  of  North 
Sea  trawlers.    It  is  now  Incorporated  in  the  act  of  1894. 

This  act  provides,  inter  alia,  that  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
are  to  be  in  a  certain  form  and  entered  into  before  a  superinterKleot 
of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  that  no  boy  under  thirteen  is  to  be 
employed  u  sea-fishery,  that  agreements  with  seamen ^on  a  fishing- 
boat  are  to  contain  the  same  particulars  aa  those  with  merchant 
seamen,  that  running  aereements  may  be  made  in  the  caae  of  short 
voyages,  that  reports  01  the  names  of  the  crew  arc  to  be  sent  to  a 
sapenntendent  of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  and  that  accounta  of 
wages  asd  cotificates  of  dischaige  are  to  be  given  to  saanwa.  No 
fishing-boat  is  to  go  to  sea  without  a  duly  certified  skipper.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  special  reports  of  cases  of  death,  mjury^  ill- 
treatment  or  punishment  of  any  of  the  crew,  and  for  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  such  death,  Ac  EHmutes  between  skippen  or  owners 
and  seamen  ate  to  be  determiaod  at  request  of  any  of  the  parties 
concerned  by  a  superintendent.  Kisnermen  are  exempt  from 
Trinity  House  dues.  There  are  numerous  police  provisions  con- 
tained in  various  acts  of  parliament  dealii^;  with  the  breach  of 
fishery  regulationa.  These  provisions  act  aa  an  indirect  protecrioo 
to  honest  fiahemien  in  their  employment.  The  rights  of  British 
fishemiea  u  foreign  waters  and  foreign  fishermen  ia  British  waten 
are  in  many  cases  regulated  by  treaty,  generally  confirmed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  act  of  parliament.  A  royal  fond  for  widows 
and  orphans  of  fishermen  has  been  formed,  the  nucleus  of  the  fund 
being  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London 
in  1683.  Special  provisions  as  to  fishermen  in  Scotland  are  contained 
in  s.  389  of  the  act  of  1894  and  a  83  of  the  act  of  1906. 

India  and  Cehnies. — In  India  and  in  most  British  colonies  there 
are  laws  affecting  merchant  seamen.  In  some  cases  such  kgislation 
is  identical  with  the  imperial  act,  but  in  most  there  are  differences 
of  more  or  less  importance,  and  the  colonial  statutes  shoukl  be 
consulted. 

United  Jiafrr.—The  law  of  the  United  States  is  m  general  accord- 
ance with  that  of  England.  The  law  relaring  to  aeamenin  the  navy 
will  be  found  in  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy  (Revised 
Statutes,  a  16124).  Legislation  in  the  interests  of  merchant  seamen 
dates  from  I790.  A  list  of  the  crew  must  be  delivered  to  a  collector 
of  customs.  The  shipping  articles  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  they  arc, 
with  certain  Exceptions,  to  be  in  writing  or  in  prwt.  They  must 
in  the  case  of  foreign-bound  ships  be  signed  before  a  shipping  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  circuit  court  or  a  collector  of  customs, 
or  (if  cnterKl  into  abroad)  a  consular  officer,  where  practicable,  and 
must  be  acknowledged  by  his  signature  in  a  prescribed  form.  One- 
third  of  a  seaman's  wages  earned  up  to  that  tiase  is  due  at  every 
port  where  the  ship  unlades  and  delivcrsher  cargo  before  the  voyage 
IS  ended.  They  must  be  fully  paki  in  goM  or  its  equivalent  within 
twenty  days  of  the  dlxharge  of  the  cargo.  Advance  notes  can  be 
made  only  in  favour  of  the  seaman  himself  or  hn  wife  or  mother. 
Then  is  a  summary  remedy  for  wages  before  a  district  court,  a 
iusiice  of  the  peace,  or  a  oommissiower  of  a  district  court.  Askippiag 
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commissioner  may  act  ts  arbltntor  by  written  cniuent  of  the  paitSes. 
-Seaworthiness  is  an  implied  condition  of  the  hirine.  There  may  be 
an  examination  of  the  fthip  on  the  complaint  olthe  mateand  a 
majority  of  the  crew.  The  expenses  of  an  unnecessary  investigation 
are  a  charge  upon  the  wages  of  those  who  complain.  A  seaman 
Vfnay  not  leave  his  i^iiip  without  the  consent  of  the  master.  For 
foreign-bound  voyagrj  a  medicine^best  and  antiscorbutics  must 
be  carried,  also  60  o.illjna  of  water,  100  lb  of  salted  meat,  and  lOO  tb 
of  wholesome  bread  f  ■!■  every  person  on  board,  and  for  every  seaman 
at  least  one  suit  of  ^<•CK>tlen  clothing,  and  fuel  for  the  nre  of  the 
seaman's  room.  An  .issessment  of  forty  cents  per  month  pcrseaman 
is  levied  on  every  vcs«I  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  and  on  every 
registered  coasting  vl- sel  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  In  the  navy  a  deduction  of  twenty  cents  per 
month  from  each  nuiri's  pay  is  made  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
offences  and  punishmecUaanBimilanothoaem  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  the  additional  ofiencc of  wearing  a  sheath  knife  on  ship- 
board. As  in  England,  consuls  are  required  to  provide  for  the 
pr\>^.i;::c  home  of  dfni;,-ute  teajnen  (sec  Revised  Statutes,  S|  4554- 
45yi)-  A  tcAiaen'i  fund  was  constituted  by  the  act  of  the  16th  of 
July  I75»8,  amended  by  subsequent  l«islation. 

Continental  Enropmn  ComUriei. — The  commercial  codes  contain 
provisMMU  of  a  more  or  le«  detailed  character.  For  France  see 
»  450-373;  Italy,  (I  34^-^;  Netherlands.  14  394-453;  Germany, 
WcfUt.  Maritime  Jjepisbtton  (tSSS).  These  enactments  are  in 
general  accordance  with  British  legislation.  In  Germany  the  law 
(oca  a  little  further  than  in  the  United  Kit^om  in  enacting  that 
copies  of  the  part  of  the  law  affecting  him  must  be  handed  to  each 
•caman  on  his  engagement  at  a  seamen's  office. 

Authorities. — The  works  on  merchant  shippinn.  such  as  those 
of  Abbott,  Boyd,  Kay,  Maclachlan,  Maude  and  Pollock,  Temperley, 
and  on  admirahy  law  and  practice,  such  as  those  of  Roscoe  and 
Williams  and  Bruce.  Also  E.  S.  Roacott  Modtm  Ltt^dalum  for 
Seamen  and/or  Sajeiy  at  Sea  (1885).  0*  Wj 

SEA-POWER.  Thii  term  is  used  to  indicate  two  distinct, 
though  cognate,  things.    The  affinity  of  these  two  and  the 

indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  term  has  been 
^!'^^  applied  to  each  have  tended  to  obscure  its  real  sigm'fi- 
^gf^^  cance.     The  obscurity  has  been  deepened  by  the 

frequency  with  which  the  term  has  been  coofounded 
with  the  old  phrase,  "  Sovereignty  of  the  sea,"  and  the  still 
current  expression,  "  Comn;)and  of  the  sea  **  {vide  Sea,  Couhand 
of),  a  discussion — etymological,  or  even  aichaeological  in 
character — of  the  term  must  be  ludertaken  as  an  introduction 
to  the  explanation  of  its  now  generally  accepted  meaning. 
It  is  one  of  those  compound  words  in  which  a  Teutonic  and  a 
Latin  (or  Romance)  element  are  combined*  and  which  are  easily 
formed  and  become  widely  current  when  the  sea  is  concerned. 
Of  such  are  "  sea-coast/*  "  sea-forces  '*  (the  "  land-  and  sea- 
forces  "  used  to  be  a  common  designation  of  what  we  now  call 
the  "Army  and  Navy");  "sea-service/*  "sea-serpent"  and 
"  sea-offifcer  "  (now  superseded  by  "  naval  officer  ">.  The  term 
in  one  form  Is  as  old  as  the  isth  century.  Edward  III.|  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  naval  victory  of  Sluys,  coined  gold  "  nobles  '* 
.which  bore  on  one  side  his  effigy  "  crowned,  standing  in  a  large 
ship,  holding  in  one  hand  a  swtxd  and  in  the  other  a  shield." 
An  anonymous  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
says  of  this  coin: — 

*'  For  four  things  our  noble  showcth  to  me. 
King,  ship  and  sword,  and  pover  oj  ike  sea.** 

Even  In  its  present  form  the  terra  is  not  of  very  recent  date. 
Grote  (Hist,  of  Crrece,  v.  67,  published  in  1849,  but  with 
preface  dated  184S)  speaks  of  "  the  converuon  of  Athens  from  a 
jand-powcr  into  a  sea-power."  In  a  lecture  published  in  1S83, 
but  probably  delivered  earlier,  the  late  Sir  J.  R.  Sedey  says  that 
"  commerce  was  swept  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  besom 
of  the  Turkish  sea-power  "  (Expansion  of  Engtandy  p.  89).  The 
term  also  occurred  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  574- in  the  article  "  Peksia."  where  we  are  told 
that  Themlstocles  wa4  "  the  founder  of  the  Attic  sea-power." 
The  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  differs  in  these  extracts. 
Id  the  5rst  it  means  what  we  generally  call  a  "  naval  power  " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  having  a  con^derable  navy  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  "  military  power,"  a  state  with  a  conaidenible 
army  but  only  a  relatively  small  navy.  In  this  sense  there  are 
many  old  uses  of  the  phrase.  In  the  last  two  extracts  it  means 
all  the  elements  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  slate  referred  to; 
•And  this  is  the  meaning  that  is  new  generally,  and  is  likdy  to  be 


exclusively,  attached  to  the  tern  owing  to  tile  briWant  Way  b 
which  it  has  been  elucidated  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  of  the 
United  SUtes  Navy. 

The  double  use  of  the  term  is  common  in  German,  tfaottgh  in 
that  language  both  parts  d  the  compound  no*  in  use  are  Teutonic 
One  insunce  out  ol  many  may  be  cited  from  the  historian  AdoU 
Holm  {Grtechische  Geuhckte,  Berlin,  1889),  He  says  (iL  p.  37) 
that  Athens,  being  in  possession  of  a  good  naval  port,  could  become 
"  eine  bedeutende  Seemackt,"  i.e.  an  important  naval  power.  He  aho 
saya  (ii.  p.  91)  that  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  besides  a  large  army  (HterX 
had  "  eine  bedeniende  Seemackt,  *  meaning  a  considerable  navy.  Tbe 
term,  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses,  is  old  m  German,  as  ai^tears  from 
the  following,  extracted  from  Zedler's  Crosses  Umioers^  LexUan, 
vol.  xxxvi.  (Leipzig  and  Halle,  1743);  "  Seemachten,  Snpoteoaen: 
Latin,  ntmmae  potestates  mari  poUntes."  '*  Scepotcnien  **  is  probably 
quite  obsolete  now.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  German  te 
more  abhors  Teuto-Latin  or  Teuto-Romance  compounds  than 
English.  We  may  note,  as  a  proof  of  the  indeterminate  meaning  of 
the  expression  until  his  own  epoch-marking  works  had  appeared,  tnat 
Mahan  himself  in  his  earliest  book,  Imjluenu  of  Sea-power  an  Histrnj 
(1890),  used  it  in  both  senses.  He  says  (p.  %^,  "  Tlie  Spamsa 
Netherlands  ceased  to  be  a  sea-power."  He  alludes  (p.  4a)  to  the 
development  of  a  nation  as  a  "  sea-power,*'  and  (p.  43)  to  the  in* 
feriority  of  the  Confederate  States  "  as  a  sea-power."  Also  (p.  225) 
he  remarks  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  that  "  before  it 
England  was  one  of  the  sea-powers,  after  it  she  was  Ike  aea-power 
without  any  second."  In  all  these  passages,  as  appears  from  the 
use  of  the  indefinite  article,  what  Is  meant  is  a  naval  power,  or  a 
state  in  possession  of  a  strong  navy.  The  other  meaning  of  the 
term  forms  the  ^neral  subject  of  Mahan's  writings,  In  hiaeartier 
works  Mahan  writes  "  sea  power  "  as  two  words;  but  in  a  pobliabed 
letter  of  the  19th  February  1897  he  joins  them  with  a  hyphen,  and 
defends  this  [ormation  of  the  term  and  the  sense  in  which  be  uses  iL 
We  may  regard  him  as  the  virtual  inventor  of  the  term  in  its  nu>re 
difTuscd  meaning,  for — even  if  it  had  been  eraplo>-ed  by  earlier 
writers  in  that  sense — it  is  he  beyond  all  question  who  has 
given  it  general  currency.  He  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  eae 
to  treat  of  sea-power  without  frequent  reference  to  his  writing  aad 
conclusions. 

There  b  something  more  than  mere  literary  interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  term  in  another  language  was  used  Biore  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Before  Mahan  no  historian — ool  ^  ^^|^ 
even  one  of  those  who  specially  devoted  themselves  to  om  at 
the  narration  of  naval  occurrences — had  evinced  a  otM-prnwar 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  general  principles  of  **[?* 
naval  warfare  than  Thucydides.  He  alludes  several  ^ 
times  to  the  importance  of  getting  command  of  the  sea.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  saved  some  disasters  and  been  less  olltn 
in  peril  had  British  writers — taken  as  guides  by  the  public — 
possessed  the  same  grasp  of  the  true  principles  of  defence  ai 
Thucydides  exhibited.  One  passage  in  his  history  is  worth 
quoting.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  shows  that  on  the  subject  of  sea-power 
he  was  a  predecessor  of  Mahan.  In  &  ^xech  in  favour  of  pro- 
secuting the  war,  which  he  putt  in  the  mouth  of  Perklea,  these 
words  occur:  oi  tiip  yAp  airx  t^ffOf  HKKtpf  imXo^cty  iifxax^ 
ij^tiv  Si  koTi  yij  toXXi)  Ka'i  iv  tnt^ois  koI  kot'  ^ropOP'  t^hf^  7^  ro 
r^  fioXdiffoin  JipdroK.  The  last  part  of  this  extract,  though 
often  translated  "  command  of  the  sea,"  or  "  dominion  of  the 
sea,"  really  has  the  wider  meaning  of  sea-power,  the  "  power  of 
the  sea  "  of  the  old  English  poet  above  quoted.  This  wider 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  certain  passages  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  lat  in  two  placet;  v.  83),  which  have  been  generally  inter- 
preted "  commanding  the  sea,"  or  by  the  mere  titular  and 
honorific  "  having  the  dominion  of  the  sea."  One  editor  of 
Herodotus,  Ch.  F.  Baehr,  did,  however,  aee  cxaaly  what  wut 
meant,  for,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  to  Polycrates,  he  sayi. 
ciasse  Maximum  taluit.  This  is  perhaps  as  exact  a  definltioo  of 
sea-power  as  could  be  given  in  a  sentence. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  a  dcfinhion  which  wotdd  be 
at  the  same  time  succinct  and  satisfactory.  To  say  that  **  ae»- 
power  "  means  the  sum  tot^  of  the  various  elements  c^jg^^n, 
that  go  to  make  up  the  naval  strength  of  a  state  would  »j 
be  in  reality  to  beg  the  question.  Mahan  lays  down  aii 
the  "principal  conditions  affecting  the  sea-power  of*"^* 
tutions,"  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  condsc  definition 
of  it.  Yet  no  one  who  haa  studied  his  works  will  find  it  difficnk 
to  understand  what  it  indicates.  Our  present  task  is,  witiiiB  the 
necessarily  restricted  bmits  of  an  article  in  an  encyck^Media, 
to  put  readers  in  possession  of  ibe  means  of  doiag  that.    Tbc 
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hot,  indeed— M  Itahan  taaiibmm  vor-^iixxKif  eKeatnmy 
of  ataaias  this  abject  is  to  treat  the  nutter  hieiiniedly.  What- 
fl«cr  date  m  mqr  agiee  to  aatign  to  thefotmatioaof  tfaf  tenn 
itadi,  the  idea— aa  we  hare  aeeo—ls  aa  old  as  hiatoiy;  It  b  not 
liH«iiJ««t  to  give  a  oeodeaecd  UUoiy  of  ies-pamr,  bnt  ntlier 
ao  aaaljpab  of  the  idea  and  iitat  it  mntaini,  iUmtiating  thia 
«iMiyri«  «ith  TrT"Tl*T  fmot  iuetoay  ancient  and  jnodera.  It 
fa  important  to  know  that  it  ia  not  aomrthjng  which  originated 
ia  tlic  middle  of  the  17th  antuiy,  and  liaving  seriously  affected 
kistoiy  in  the  lUli,  cosed  to  have  weight  till  rsptsin  Msluu 
a|ipear«d  to  conuncnt  on  it  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th.  With 
a  few  masteriy  touches  Mahan,  in  his  brief  allusion  to  the  sooond 
Panic  war,  hai  iUnstnted  tla  importance  in  the  straggle  lietweea 
Rome  and  Catthate. .  What  has  to  be  shown  is  that  the  principles 
wfaids  he  baa  laid  down  in  that  case,  and  in  caaea  iBnch  more 
tsodera,  ate  tzue  and  hare  been  true  always  and  eTetywherc; 
tiatil  tins  ia  perceived  there  is  mnch  history  which  cannot  be 
■Ddetfiood,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  welfaie  of  Great  Britaia 
aa  a  maritime  power  that  ahe  should  underatanl  it  tborou^i^. 
Her  foihire  to  iindfntand  it  has  mote  than  once  braught  her, 
if  not  to  the  verge  of  dcstmctioD,  at  atqr  Mte  within  a  abatt 
^stance  of  Mtious  disaster. 

-  The  high  antiquity  of  dedaive  naval  rampaitna  is  among  Ute 
1  interesting  featiuca  of  international  conflicta>  Nothwith- 
standiog  the  much  greater  frequency  of  land  wan, 
'  the  course  of  histoiy  baa  been  profoundly  changed 
'''  more  often  by  contests  OB  the  water.  That  this  has  not 
MS  jniair.  j^^^y^j  jj,^  notice  it  deserved  is  true,  and  Blahan 
IcUa  us  why.  "  Historians  geqenilly,  "  he  says,  "  have  been 
onfsmiHar  with  the  conditioBS  of  the  sea,  having  as  to  it  neither 
special  intciett  nor  4>ecial  knowledge;  and  the  profound 
determining  infloeaceof  maritime  strength  on  great  issues  baa 
consequently  been  overlooked.  "  Moralising  on  that  which 
migbt  have  been  is  admittedly  a  sterile  process;  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  point,  if  only  by  way  of  iUustration,  to  a 
posiihlf  alternative.  As  in  modem  tinisa  the  fate  of  India  and 
the  fate  of  North  America  were  determined  by  sea-power,  so  also 
at  a  very  remote  epoch  sea-power  decided  whether  or  not  Hellenic 
colonization  was  to  take  root  in,  and  Hellenic  culture  to  dominate, 
central  and  northern  Italy  as  it  dominated  southern  Italy,  where 
tiaoea  of  it  an  extant  to  this  day.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  enable  us  to  see  how  different  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  had  a  HcUeniied  city  grown  and  prospered  on  the 
Seven  Hills.  Before  the  Tarquins  were  driven  out  of  Rome 
a  Pbocaean  fleet  was  encountered  ($m  B.C.)  oS  Corsica  by  a 
combined  force  of  Etruscans  snd  Fhoenicians,  and  was  so 
fm»<tl»«l  that  the  Phocaeans  abaodoaed  the  island  and  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Lucania  {lioauosa>,ffist.  XmK,  English  trans.  L 
p.  isj).  The  enterprise  of  their  navigators  had  built  up  for  the 
Phoenician  dtiea  and  their  great  oS-shoot  Carthage,  a  sea-power 
which  enabled  them  to  gain  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  sea 
to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  control  of  these  waters 
was  the  object  of  prolonged  and  memorable  struggles,  for  on  it — 
as  the  result  showed — depended  the  empire  of  the  world.  From 
very  remote  times  the  consoUdatiOQ  and  expansion,  from  within 
outwards,  of  great  continental  states  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  mankind  when  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  coast-h'nc  and  the  absorption  o(  a  maritime 
population.  We  shall  find  that  the  process  loses  none  of  its 
importance  in  recent  years.  "  The  ancient  empires,  "  says  the 
historian  of  Greece,  Ernst  Curtlus, "  as  long  as  no  foreign  dements 
had  intruded  into  them,  had  an  invincible  horror  of  the  water." 
When  the  condition,  which  Curtins  notices  In  parentheses,  arose 
the  "  horror  "  disappeared.  There  Is  something  highly  significant 
tn  the  umfoimity  of  the  efforts  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon  and 
Persia  to  get  possession  of  the  maritime  resources  of  Phoenicia. 
Oar  own  immediate  posterity  will  perhaps  have  to  reckon  with 
the  results  of  similar  efforts  In  our  own  day.  It  is  this  which  gives 
a  living  interest  to  even  the  very  ancient  history  of  sea-power, 
and  makes  the  study  of  it  of  great  practical  importance  to  us  now. 
We  shall  see.  as  we  go  on,  how  the  phenomena  connected  with  it 
leappeat  with  striking  regularity  in  successive  j>eriod3.   Looked 


at  in  this  llghl  die  great  cotiffitU  (tf  former  ages  are  Ml  of  nseAd, 
indeed  Dsccaaary,  instraetfon. 

In  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  contests  waged  by  the  nations 
of  the  East  against  Europe — the  Persian  wars — sea-power  was 
tha  governing  factor.  Until  Persia  had  expanded  to  ^„,  ^ 
the  shares  of  the  Levant  the  Ecrepeao  Greeks  had  ta>atwA 
little  to  fear  ftom  the  ambitioaof^he  great  king.  The  ^^ 
mnqiisit  of  Egypt  by  Cambysea  htwl  shown  how  '^'■'■■■■ 
f  ormidaUs  that  amblUon  coold  be  «hcn  supported  by  aa  efficient 
iMvy.  With  the  aid  e(  the  naval  forces  of  the  Phoenician  dtiea 
tlis  Pershn  invasion  of  Greece  was  rendered  comparatively  easy. 
It  was  the  naval  cootingenta  from  Phoenicia  which  cnebed  the 
Ionian  revolt.  The  expidltion  of  Maidoaitts,  uid  still  mote  that 
of  Datis  and  Art^ihemes,  had  indieated  the  danger  threatening 
Greece  when  tha  master  of  a  great  amy  was  likewise  &e  master 
of  a  gseat  navy.  Their  deitet  at  Marathon  was  not  likely  Us, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not,  discourage  tlie  Persians  from 
further  attempt*  at  aggression.  Aa  tlie  advaace  of  Cambyset 
into  Egypt  had  been  flanked  by  a  fleet,  ao  also  waa  that  of  Xetzcs 
into  Greece.  By  the  good  fortune  somftfanes  vouchsafed  to  a 
peoplev  which,  owing  to  its  obstinate  oppcaition  to,  or  neglect  o^ 
a  wise  policy,  scarcely  deserves  it,  there  appeared  at  Atlieos  aa 
influential  dtiaen  who  undostood  all  that  was  meant  by  the  tena 
sea^power.  ThemittocieB  saw  more  dearly  than  any  of  hia 
contemporaries  that,  to  eqable  Athena  to  play  a  leaifing  part  it 
the  UcUeaic  world,  siie  needed  above  all  things  a  strong  navjh 
"Hehadalready  in  his  eye  the  battle-fieU  of  the  future."  B» 
fdt  sure  that  the  Persians  would  come  bade,  and  come  with  suA 
forces  that  rafatance  in  the  open  fiekl  WouU  be  out  of  the 
question.  One  scene  of  action  remained— the  sea.  Persuaded 
by  Urn  the  Athenians  increased  their  navy,  so  that  of  the  aft 
vessels  comprining  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artwnisiiim,  r4T  had  beea 
provided  by  Athens,  which  also  sent  a  latge  reinforcement  after 
tin  £nit  action.  Though  no  one  haa  ever  surpassed  Tfaemistocles 
in  the  faculty  of  correctly  estimating  the  importance  of  sea-power, 
it  .was  understood  by  Xerxes  as  clearly  as  by  him  that  the  issue 
of  the  war  depended  upon  naval  operations.  The  arrangesoanta 
made  under  the  Persian  monarch's  direction,  and  his  very 
personal  movements,  show  that  this  was  his  view.  He  fdt,  and 
probably  expressed  the  feeling,  exactly  as — in  the  war  of 
American  Independence — ^Washington  did  in  the  words, "  What- 
ever efforts  are  made  by  the  land  armies,  the  navy  must  have  the 
casting  vote  in  the  present  contest."  The  decisive  event  was  tht 
naval  aaion  of  Salamis.  To  have  made  certain  of  success,  the 
Persians  should  have  first  obtained  a  command  of  the  Aegean, 
as  complete  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  French  and  English 
luid  of  the  sea  generally  in  the  war  against  Russia  of  J854-5& 
The  Persian  sea-power  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  fleet  of 
the  great  king  was  numerically  stronger  than  that  of  the  Greek 
allies;  but  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that  naval  efficiency 
does  not  depend  on  numerical  superiority  alone.  The  choice 
sections  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  the  contingents  of  the  lonians 
end  Phoenicians.  The  farmer  were  baU-hcarted  or  disaffected; 
wh'le  the  latter  were,  at  best,  not  superior  in  skill,  experience, 
and  valour  to  the  Creek  sailois.  At  Salamis  Greece  was  saved 
net  only  from  the  ambition  and  vengeance  of  Xerxes,  but  also 
and  for  many  centuries  from  oppression  by  an  Oriental  coiu)ueror. 
Per  ia  did  not  succeed  against  the  Greeks,  not  because  she  had 
no  Ma-power,  but  because  her  sea-power,  artifidally  built  up, 
was  inferior  to  that  which  was  a  natural  dement  of  Uie  vitality 
of  her  foes.  Ionia  was  lost  and  Greece  in  the  end  enslaved,  be- 
cause the  quarrels  of  Greeks  with  Greeks  led  to  the  ruin  of  thefr 
naval  states. 

The  Pcloponncsian  was  largely  a  naval  war.  The  confideiice 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  sea-power  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
itsoutbreak.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  hostilities, 
which  in  time  involved  so  many  states,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  conflict  between  Corinth  and 
Corcyra  of  increasing  thesea-powcr  of  Athens.  Hither- 
to the  Athenian  naval  predominance  had  been  virtually  confined 
to  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  Corcyraean  envoy,  who  pleaded  for  help 
at  Athens,  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  tbfe 
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Athtaiiii*  from  dlUnct  with  *  naval  lUt*  occvpyiog  aa  iai- 
portant  Wtuation  "  with  respect  to  the  western  rejiooi  towardk 
which  the  views  of  the  Atheniaoi  had  for  lome  time  bees  dincted" 
(Thiilwall,  HisL  Crtec4,  m.  96).  It  was  the  "weapon  o(  her 
tea-power,"  to  adopt  Mahan's  pbitae,  that  enabled  Atlieni  to 
fp.int.in  the  great  conflict  in  which  die  waa  engaged.  Repeated 
invasions  of  her  territory,  tlie  ravages  of  diaeaae  among  lier 
people  and  the  rising  disaAection  of  her  allies  had  bees  more 
than  made  npfor  by  her  predominance  on  the  water.  The 
scale  of  Uie  subsequent  Syrscusan  espedition  riiowed  how 
vigorons  Athens  still  was  down  to  the  inteiiuption  of  the  war 
by  the  peace  of  Nidas.  The  great  eqNdition  just  mentkned 
overtaxed  her  strength.  Its  f^uie  brou^t  about  the  ruin  of 
the  state.  It  was  held  by  contemporaries,  and  has  been  hdd  in 
our  own  day,  that  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse  was  due  to 
the  omission  of  the  government  at  home  to  keep  the  force  in 
Sicily  properly  supplied  and  reinforced.  This  explsnstion  of 
failure  is  given  in  all  ages,  and  should  always  be  suspected.  The 
friends  of  unsuccessful  generals  and  adndrals  always  offer  it, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  political  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. After  the  despatch  of  tiie  supporting  eqieditioa 
under  Demoslheaes  and  Eu^medon  no  further  great  leinforce- 
ment,  as  Nidas  admitted,  was  possible.  The  weakness  of  Athens 
was  in  the  character  of  the  men  wbo  swayvd  the  popuhr  assem- 
blies and  held  high  commands.  A  people  which  remembered 
the  administration  of  a  Pericles,  and  yet  aUowed  a  Cleon  or  an 
Alcibiades  to  direct  its  naval  and  military  poEcy,  courted  defeat. 
Nidas,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  highqnahties,  lacked 
the  supreme  virtue  of  a  commander — firm  resolutioo.  Be  dated 
■ot  face  the  oUoquy  cootequent  on  withdrawal  from  an  enterprise 
on  which  the  popular  hopes  had  been  fixed;  and  therefore  be 
•Bowed  a  reverse  to  be  converted  into  an  overwhelming  disaster. 
"  The  complete  rain  of  Athens  had  appeared,  both  to  her  enemies 
and  to  herself,  impending  and  irreparable.  But  so  astonishing, 
to  rapid  and  to  energetic  had  been  her  rally,  that  (a  year  after 
Syracuse)  she  was  foimd  again  carrying  on  a  terrible  struggle  " 
(Grote,  Biit.  Grace,  v.  p.  354).  Nevertheless  her  sea-power  had 
Indeed  been  ruined  at  Syracuse.  Now  she  could  wage  war  only 
■  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive  system." 
Even  before  Arginusae,  it  was  seen  that  "superiority  of  nautical 
skin  had  passed  to  the  Feloponnesians  and  their  ^e*  "  (iWi. 

■p.  503)- 

The  great,  occasionally  interrupted,  and  prolonged  contest 
hetween  Rome  snd  Carthage  was  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
$0^^  of  one  to  gain  and  ot  the  other  to  keep  the  control  of 
tiwtta  the  western  Mediterranean.  So  completely  had  that 
lttm**at  control  been  exennscd  by  Carthage,  that  she  had 
*"***•*  antidpated  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  in  America. 
The  Ramans  were  preduded  by  treaties  from  trading  with  the 
Carthaginian  territories  in  Hispania,  Africa  and  Sardinia. 
Rome,  as  Mommsen  tells  us,  "  was  from  the  first  a  maritime  dty 
and,  in  the  period  of  its  vigour,  never  was  so  foolish  or  so  untrue 
to  its  andent  traditions  as  wholly  to  neglect  its  war  marine  and 
to  desire  to  be  a  mere  continental  power."  It  may  be  that  it 
was  lust  of  wealth  rather  than  lust  of  dominion  that  first  promoted 
a  trial  of  strength  with  Carthage.  The  vision  of  universal  empire 
could  hardly  as  yet  have  formed  itself  in  the  Imagination  of  a 
tingle  Roman.  The  area  of  Phoenidan  maritime  commerce  was 
vast  enough  both  to  excite  jeabusy  and  to  offer  vulnerable 
points  to  the  cupidity  of  rivals.  It  is  probable  that  the  modem 
estimate  of  the  sea-power  of  Carthage  is  much  exaggerated.  It 
was  great  by  comparison,  and  of  course  overwhdmingly  great 
when  there  were  none  but  insignificant  competitors  to  challenge 
it.  Mommsen  holds  that,  in  the  4th  and  sth  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome, "  the  two  main  competitors  for  the  dominion 
«f  the  Western  waters "  were  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  "  Car- 
thage," he  says,  "had  the  preponderance,  and  Syracuse  sank 
more  and  more  into  a  second-rate  naval  power.  The  maritime 
importance  of  the  Etruscans  was  wholly  gone.  .  .  .  Rome  itself 
was  not  exempt  from  the  same  fate;  its  own  waters  were  likewise 
commanded  by  foreign  fleets."  The  Romans  were  for  a  long 
time  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  take  much  iotcrett  in  Medi- 


terraneta  mattes.  The  petition  ot  tht  rit1h«|inltiii  in.  Ih* 
western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  was  vciy  like  that  of  the 
Fottuguear  long  afterwards  in  Indfa.  The  latter  kept  witlna 
reach  of  tl«  sea;  "  nor  did  their  rale  cvar  txtend  a  day's  mazdi 
from  theit  ships  "  (R.  S.  Whitcway,  fit*  •/<*•  Partupuu  Ptmtr 
M  Iniia.  Westminstir,  1S89,  p.  ti).  "  The  Carthaginiuis  ia 
Spain,"  says  MonunSen,  "  made  no  effort  to  acquire  tiie  interior 
from  the  warlike  native  nstictis;  th^  wets  content  with  the 
poaacssion  of  the  mines  sad  of  statiaa*  for  traffic  aad  for  shell 
and  other  fisheries."  Allowance  being  made  for  the  numbers  of 
the  classes  engaged  in  administratioa,  commerce  and  sapervisiaa, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  Carthage  could  not  furnish  the  crewt 
required  by  both  a  great  war-aavy  aad  a  great  mercantile  maifn*. 
No  oae  is  surprised  oa  finding  that  the  land-forces  of  Carthage 
were  composed  largely  of  alien  mercenaries.  We  have  several 
example*  from  which  we  can  infer  a  parallel,  if  not  aa  identiosl, 
condition  of  her  maritime  reaonces.  How,  then,  was  the  great 
Carthsginian  carryia^trade  provided  lor?  The  e>I>eficoGe  ot 
more  than  one  oonntry  will  eaaUe  us  to  answer  this  queetko. 
The  ocean  trade  of  those  eff-eheots  or  depeadrndes  of  the  UnH«4 
Kingdom,  via.  the  United  States,  Austndatfa  and  India,  it 
largely  or  chiefly  conducted  by  shipping  of  the  "aid  country." 
So  that  o<  CarthtgB  wat  largdy  conducted  by  old  Fhoenidans. 
These  may  have  obtained  a  "  Carthaginian  Register,"  or  the 
contemporary  equivalent;  but  they  could  not  all  have  beca 
purely  Cartliaginiaa  or  liby-Pbcienician.  This  most  have  been 
the  caae  even  more  with  the  war-navy.  British  India  for  a 
considerable  time  possessed  a  real,  and  indeed  highly  effident 
navy;  but.  It  was  officered  entirely  and  manned  almost  entirdy 
by  men  from  the  old  country.  Moreover,  it  was  small.  The 
wealth  of  India  would  have  sufficed  to  famish  a  larger  nuterial 
element;  but,  as  the  country  could  not  supply  the  fasimnd, 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  speak  of  the  sea-power  of  Iixlia 
apart  from  that  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  cbote  to 
make  the  most  of  their  natural  resources  the  maritiraepredomiB- 
ance  of  Carthage  was  doomed.  The  attifidaj  basis  of  the  latter't 
sea-power  would  not  enable  it  to  hold  out  against  serious  and 
persistent  assaults.  Unless  this  Is  percdved,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  Funic  Wars.  Judged  by  every 
visible  sign  of  strength,  Carthage,  the  richer,  the  mote  enter- 
prising, ethnically  the  more  predominant  among  her  neighboun, 
and  apparently  the  more  nautical,  seemed  sure  to  win  ia  the 
great  struggle  with  Rome  iriiich,  l^  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
was  to  be  waged  hugely  on  the  water.  Yet  those  who  had 
watched  the  struggles  of  the  Punic  dty  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
and  espedally  that  with  Agathodes,  must  have  seen  leason  to 
cherish  doubts  concerning  her  naval  strength,  Itwasanantidpa- 
tion  of  the  case  of  Spain  in  the  age  of  Philip  n.  As  the  great 
Elizabethan  teamen  discerned  the  defects  of  the  punish  luvtl 
establishment,  so  men  at  Rome  discerned  those  o{  the 
Carthaginian.  Dates  In  connexion  with  this  ate  of  great  dgaiii- 
cance.  A  comprehensive  measure,  with  the  object  ol "  ttscning 
their  marine  from  its  condition  of  impotence  "  was  taXen  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  167  B.C.  Four  quaataret  tlosski — in  modern 
naval  English  we  may  perhaps  call  them  port-admitala— were 
nominated,  and  one  was  stationed  at  each  of  four  ports.  The 
objects  of  the  Roman  Senate,  so  Mommsen  tells  us,  were  very 
obvious.  They  were  "to  recover  their  independence  by  sea, 
to  cut  off  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to  dose  the 
Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  from  Epirus,  and  to  emandpate 
thcmsdves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy."  Four  years  after- 
wards the  first  Punic  War  began.  It  was,  and  had  to  be,  laifldf 
a  naval  contest.  The  Romans  waged  it  with  varying  fortune, 
but  in  the  end  triumphed  by  means  of  thdr  sea-power.  The 
victory  of  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  Aegadian 
Islands  dedded  the  war  and  left  to  the  Romans  the  possession 
of  Sicily  and  the  power  of  possessing  themselves  of  Sardinia  aad 
Corsica.  It  would  be  aa  interesting  and  perhaps  not  barren 
investigation  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  decline  of  the  mothct 
states  of  Phoenicia,  consequent  on  the  campaigns  of  Alexaadet 
the  Great,  had  helped  to  aifeeble  the  aaval  efficfeacy  o(  the 
Carthsginian  defeaccs.    One  thing  wu  certain.    Caithage  had 
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■WW  met  wHIi  >  rival  endowed  #ith  nitunl  mantlme  resources 
greater  than  her  own.  That  rival  abo  contaiced  dtizena  who 
understood  the  true  importance  of  sea-power.  "  With  a  states- 
oaolihe  la^^ty  from  which  succeeding  generations  might  have 
drawn  a  lesson,  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
perceived  that  all  their  coast  fortifications  and  coast  garrisons 
would  prove  inadequate  unless  the  war-marine  of  the  state  were 
again  placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command  respect " 
(Uommsen,  I.  417).  It  is  a  gloomy  reflection  that  the  leading 
men  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  see  this  in  i860.  A 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  War 
enables  us  to  solve  what,  until  Mahan  wrote,  had  been  one  of  the 
standing  enigmas  of  history,  via.  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy 
by  land  instead  of  by  sea  in  the  second  Punic  War.  Mahan's 
masterly  examinatbn  of  this  question  has  set  at  rest  all  doubts 
as  to  the  reason  of  Hannibal's  action  (Inftuena  on  Hist.  pp.  13-31). 
The  naval  predominance  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
nnean  acquired  by  Rome  had  never  been  lost.  Though  modem 
historians,  even  those  belonging  to  «  maritime  country,  may 
have  failed  to  perceive  It,  the  Carthaginians  knew  well  enou^ 
that  the  Ramans  were  too  strong  for  them  on  the  sea.  Though 
other  forces  co-operated  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Carthage  in 
the  second  Punic  War,  the  Roman  navy,  as  Mahan  demonstrates, 
was  the  most  important.  As  a  navy,  he  tells  us  in  words  like 
those  already  quoted,  "  acts  on  an  element  strange  to  most 
writers,  as  its  meinbets  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their  own,  neither 
themselves  nor  their  calling  understood,  its  immense  determining 
influence  on  the  history  of  that  era,  and  consequently  upon  the 
hbtory  of  the  world,  has  been  overlooked." 

The  attainment  of  all  but  universal  dominion  by  Rome  was 
now  only  »  question  of  time.  "  The  annihilation  of  the  Cattha- 
ginian  fleet  had  made  tlie  Romans  masters  of  the 
tea  "  (Schmitz,  Hut.  R<me,  p.  356).  A  lodgment  had 
already  been  gained  in  lUyricum,  and  cotmtries  farther 
«ast  were  before  long  to  be  reduced  to  submission. 
^*"^  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  to  eSect  this  the 
command  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fike  that  of  the  western,  mnst  be  secured  by  the  Romans.  The 
old  historic  navies  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  states  had 
declined.  One  considerable  naval  force  there  was  which,  though 
it  cotdd  not  have  prevented,  was  strong  enough  to  have  delayed 
the  Roman  progress  eastwards.  This  force  belonged  to  Rhodes, 
which  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  second 
Punk  War  reached  its  highest  point  as  a  naval  power  (C.  Torr, 
JUodn  i»  A»denl  Times,  p.  40>.  Far  from  trying  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  Romans  the  Rhodian  fleet  helped  4t. 
HannHol,  in  his  exile,  saw  the  necessity  of  being  strong  on  the 
sea  B  the  East  was  to  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of  his  hereditary 
foe;  but  the  resources  of  Antiochus,  even  with  the  mighty  co- 
operation of  Hannibal,  were  insufficient.  In  a  later  and  more 
often  quoted  struggle  between  East  and  West — that  which  was 
decided  at  Actium — sea-power  was  again  seen  to  "have  the 
casting  vote."  When  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
became  part  of  a  single  state  the  importance  of  the  navy  was 
naturally  diminished;  but  in  the  struggles  within  the  declining 
empire  it  rose  again  at  times.  The  contest  of  the  Vandal  Genseric 
with  Majotian  and  the  African  expedition  of  BeHsarius — not 
to  Dentioo  others— were  largely  influenced  by  the  naval  opera 
tiona  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chaps,  xxxvi.,  xli.). 

A  decisive  event,  the  M^ommedan  conquest  of  northern 
Africa  from  Egypt  westwards,  is  unintelligible  until  it  is  seen 
■■>«■>■  ^°^  *"*'  *  P"'  sea-power  played  in  effecting  it. 
.,Mwar«  Purely  land  expeditions,  or  expeditions  but  slightly 
mfMsbtm-  supported  from  the  sea,  had  ended  in  failure.  The 
''**'^_  emperor  at  Constantinople  still  had  at  his  disposal 
""*"  a  fleet  capable  of  keeping  open  the  communications 
with  his  African  province.  It  took  the  Saracens  half  a  century 
(aj>.  647-498)  to  win  "  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  Pilluf  of  Hercules  "  (Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  chap.  viO; 
and,  aa  Gibbon  tdls  us,  it  was  not  till  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  had  prepared  a  great  expeditioo,  tUs  time  by  sea  as 


wen  as  by  land,  that  the  Saiacenic  dominion  was  definitely 
established.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Arabian 
conquerors  who,  within  a  few  years  of  bis  death,  spread  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  over  vast  regions,  belonged  to  an  essentially 
non-maritime  race;  and  little  or  no  stress  has  been  hud  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  relied  on  naval  support  in  prosecuting 
thehr  conquests.  In  parts  of  Arabia,  however,  maritime  enter- 
prise was  far  from  non-existent;  and  when  the  Mahommedan 
empire  had  extended  outwards  from  Mecca  and  Medina  till 
it  embraced  the  coasts  of  various  seas,  the  consequences  to  the 
neighbouring  states  were  as  serious  as  the  rule  above  mentioned 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  would  be.  "  With  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Egypt  a  long  stretch  of  sea-board  had  come 
bito  the  Saracenic  power;  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  oi 
a  navy  for  the  protection  of  the  maritime  ports  as  well  as  for 
meeting  the  enemy  became  a  matter  of  vital  unportance.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  manning  and  equipment  of  the  fleet  " 
(Amir  All,  Sy«l,  Short  Bist.  Saracms,  p.  442).  At  firet  the  fleet 
was  manned  by  sailors  drawn  from  the  Phoenician  towns, 
where  nautical  energy  was  not  yet  quite  extinct;  and  bter 
the  crews  were  recruited  from  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Ships  were  built  at  most  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
ports,  and  "  also  at  Obolla  and  Bushure  on  the  Persian  Gulf," 
whilst  the  mercantile  marine  and  maritime  trade  were  fostered 
and  encouraged.  The  sea-power  thus  created  was  largely  artifidaL 
It  drooped — ^as  in  similar  cases — when  the  special  encourage- 
ment was  withdrawn.  "  In  the  days  of  Arabian  energy,"  says 
Hallam,  "  Constantinople  was  twice,  in  668  and  716,  attacked 
by  great  naval  armaments."  The  same  authority  believes 
that  the  abandomnent  of  such  mariUme  enterprises  by  thft 
Saracens  may  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  front 
Damascus  to  Bagdad.  The  removal  Indicated  a  lessened 
interest  in  the  aff^  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  now 
left  by  the  administration  fat  behind.  "  The  Greeks  in  their 
turn  determined  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea,"  with  the 
result  that  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  their  empire  was 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies  than  under  the  first  successors 
of  HeracUus."  Not  only  was  the  fall  of  the  empire,  by  a  rational 
reliance  on  sea-power,  postponed  for  centuries,  but  also  much 
that  had  been  lost  was  regained.  "  At  the  close  of  the  loth 
century  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  possessed  the  best  and 
greatest  part  "  of  southern  Italy,  part  of  SicQy,  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Asia  Minor,  with-somc 
parts  of  Syria  and  Armenia  (Hallam,  chap.  vL;  Gibbon, 
chap.  11.). 

Ne^ect  of  sea-powet  by  those  who  can  be  reached  by  sea 
brings  its  own  punishment.    Whether  neglected  or  not,  if  it 

is  an  artificial  creation  it  is  nearly  sure  to  disappoint 

those  who  wield  it  when  it  encounters  a  rival  power  ^JJ 
of  natural  growth.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  cnu 
Crusaders,  in  their  various  expeditions,  to  achieve 
even  the  transient  success  that  occasionally  crowned  their 
efforts?  How  did  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contrive 
to  exist  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ?  Why  did 
the  Crusades  more  and  more  become  maritime  expeditions? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of 
the  Mahommedan  naval  defences  and  the  rising  enterprise  of 
the  seafaring  people  of  the  West.  Venetians,  Fisans  and  Genoese 
transported  crusading  forces,  kept  open  the  communications 
of  the  places  held  by  the  Christians  and  hampered  the  operati6ns 
of  the  infidels.  Even  the  great  Saladin  failed  to  discern  the 
important  alteration  of  conditions.  This  is  evident  when  we 
look  at  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  to  regain  the  lost  kingdom. 
Saladin  "  forgot  that  the  safety  of  Phoenicia  lay  in  immunity 
from  naval  incursions,  and  that  no  victory  on  land  could  ensure 
him  against  an  influx  from  beyond  the  sea  "  (Amir  AH,  Syed, 
pp.  359-360).  Not  only  were  the  Crusaders  helped  by  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy,  they  also  received  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  from  western  Europe  and  England,  on  the  "  arrival 
of  UaliJt  AntUtar  [Richard  Coeur  de  Lion]  with  twenty  thip>- 
loads  of  fighting  men  and  munitions  of  war." 

ParticipatioD  in  the  Crusades  was  not  a  solitary  proof  of  the 
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importance  of  the  nainti  states  o(  Italy.  That  they  had  been 
able  to  act  effectively  in  the  Levant,  may  have  been  in  some 

measure  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  Mohammedans  by 

^J^JJJ"  the  disintegration  of  the  Seljukian  power,  the  move- 
ntmttkt  ments  of  the  Moguls  and  the  coniusion  consequent 
on  the  rise  of  the  Ottomans.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  naval  strength  of  those  lulian  suies  was  great 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  Sismondi,  speaking  of  Venice, 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  says 
"  these  three  cities  had  more  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean  than 
the  whole  ol  Christendom  besides  "  Ulal.  Rtpublics,  English 
ed.  p.  iq).  Deahng  with  a  period  two  centuries  later,  he  declares 
it  "  difficult  to  comprehend  how  two  simple  cities  could  put  to 
sea  such  prodigious  fleets  as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa."  The 
difficulty  disappears  when  we  have  Mahan's  explanation.  The 
maritime  republics  of  Italy — like  Athens  and  Rhodes  in  ancient, 
Catalonia  in  medieval  and  England  and  the  Netherlands  in 
more  modem  timet — were  "peculiariy  well  fitted,  by  situation 
and  resources,  for  the  control  of  the  sea  by  both  war  and 
commerce."  As  far  as  the  western  Mediterranean  was  con- 
cerned, Genoa  and  Pisa  had  given  early  proofs  of  their  maritime 
energy,  and  fixed  themselves  in  succession  to  the  Saracens,  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Sea-power  was  the 
Themistodean  instniment  with  which  they  made  a  small  state 
into  a  great  one. 

I,  A  fertile  source  of  dispute  between  states  is  the  acquisition 
of  territory  beyond  sea.  As  others  have  done  before  and  since, 
the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  quarrelled  over  this.  Sea- 
power  seemed,  like  Saturn,  to  devour  its  own  children.  In 
1184,  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Meloria,  the  Pisans  were  defeated 
by  the  Genoese  with  heavy  loss,  which,  as  Sismondi  states, 
"  ruined  the  maritime  power  "  of  the  former.  From  that  time 
Genoa,  transferring  her  activity  to  the  Levant,  became  the  rival 
of  Venice.  The  fleets  of  the  two  cities  in  iigS  met  near  Cyprus 
in  an  encounter,  said  to  be  accidental,  that  began  "  a  terrible 
war  which  for  seven  years  stained  the  Mediterranean  with  blood 
and  consumed  immense  wealth."  In  the  next  century  the  two 
republics,  "  irritated  by  commercial  quarrels  " — like  the  English 
and  Dutch  afterwards--'were  agab  at  war  in  the  Levant.  Some- 
times one  side,  sometimes  the  other  was  victorious;  but  the 
contest  was  exhausting  to  both,  and  especially  to  Venice.  Within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  they  were  at  war  again.  Hostilities 
lasted  till  the  Genoese  met  with  the  crushing  defeat  of  Chioggia. 
"  From  this  time,"  says  HaUam,  "  Genoa  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  before;  her  commerce  gradually 
went  into  decay;  and  the  15th  century,  the  most  splendid  in 
the  annals  of  Venice,  is  till  recent  times  the  most  ignominious 
in  those  of  Genoa."  Venice  seemed  now  to  have  no  naval  rival, 
and  bad  no  fear  that  any  one  could  forbid  the  ceremony  in  which 
the  Doge,  standing  m  the  bows  of  the  Bucmlaur,  cast  a  ring 
into  the  Adriatic  with  the  words,  "  Daptmsamut  U,  mare^  in 
tiinum  vcri  perpeluiqut  domtnii."  The  result  of  the  combats 
at  Chioggia,  though  fatal  to  it  in  the  long  run,  did  not  at  once 
destroy  the  naval  importance  of  Genoa.  A  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  sea-power  is  the  delusive  manner  in  which  it  appears 
to  revive  after  a  great  defeat.  The  Persian  navy  occasionally 
made  a  brave  show  afterwards;  but  in  reality  it  had  received 
at  Salamu  a  mortal  wound.  Athens  seemed  strong  enough  on 
the  sea  after  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse;  but,  as  already  stated, 
her  ruval  power  had  been  ^ven  there  a  check  from  which  it 
pe\er  completely  recovered.  The  navy  of  Carthage  had  had 
similar  experience;  and,  in  later  ages,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  broken  at  Lepanto  and  that  of  Spain  at  Cravelines  not- 
withstanding the  deceptive  appearances  afterwards.  Venice  was 
soon  confronted  on  the  sea  by  a  new  rival.  The  Turkish  naval 
historian,  Haji  Khalifeh  (Uarilime  wart  of  Ike  Tvts,  Mitchell's 
trans,  p.  i}),  tells  us  that,  "  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
When  they  [the  Ottomans]  spread  their  conquests  over  land  and 
tea,  it  became  necessary  to  build  ships  and  make  armaments  In 
order  to  subdue  the  fortresses  and  castles  on  the  Rumelian  and 
AnatoUan  shares,  and  In  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean." 
Mahommed  U.  established  a  great  naval  aiseaal  at  Constanti- 


nople. In  1470  the  Turks,  "for  the  6nt  time,  equipped  a  fleet, 
with  which  they  drove  that  of  the  Venetians  out  of  the  Grecian 
seas  "  (SisnwniU,  p.  256).  The  Turkish  wars  of  Venice  lasted  a 
long  time.  In  that  which  ended  in  1503  the  dccliiie  af  the 
Venetian  luval  power  was  obvious.  "The  Mussulmans  had 
made  progress  in  naval  disdplinc;  The  Venetian  fleet  could  no 
longer  cope  with  theirs.  "  Henceforward  it  was  as  an  allied 
contingent  of  other  navies  that  that  of  Venice  was  regarded 
as  important.  Dyer  (,Hut.  Europe,  i.  p.  83)  quotes  a  striking 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
II.,  in  which  the  writer  affirms  that,  "  if  the  Venetians  arc 
defeated,  Christendom  will  not  control  the  sea  any  longer;  for 
neither  the  Catahns  nor  the  Genoese,  without  the  Venetians, 
are  equal  to  the  Turks." 

The  last-rumed  people,  indeed,  exemplified  once  more  the  rule 
that  a  military  state  expanding  to  the  sea  and  absorbing  oldet 
maritime  populations  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  saatamm 
its  neighbours.  Even  in  the  isth  century  Mahommed  «.<  yn- 
11.  had  made  an  attack  on  Southern  Italy;  but  his  gmttr 
sea-power  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Suley-  •*•  Tm**, 
m&a  the  Magnificent  directed  the  Ottoman  forces  towards 
the  west.  With  admirable  strategic  insight  he  conquered 
Rhodes,  and  thus  freed  himself  from  the  danger  of  a  hostile 
force  on  his  flank.  "The  centenary  of  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople was  past,  and  the  Turk  had  developed  a  great  luval 
power  besides  annexing  Egypt  and  Syria"  (Sceley,  Brilitk 
Policy,  i.  143).  The  Turkish  fleets,  under  such  leaders  u  Khair- 
ad^lin  Barbarossa),  Piale  and  Dragut,  seemed  to  command 
the  Mediterranean,  including  its  western  basin;  but  the  repulse 
at  Malta  in  1565  was  a  serious  check,  and  the  defeat  at  Lepanto 
in  1571  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  Turkish  maritime 
dominion.  The  predominance  of  Portugal  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  had  seriously  diminished 
the  Ottoman  resources.  The  wealth  derived  from  the  tndt  ia 
that  ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  had  supplied  Che 
Mahommedans  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  contend  with  success  against  the  Christians  in  Europe.  "The 
main  artery  had  been  cut  when  the  Portuguese  took,  up  ibi 
challenge  of  the  Mahommcdan  merchants  of  Calicut,  and  twept 
their  ships  from  the  ocean "  (Whiteway,  p.  »).  The  sea-power 
of  Portugal  wisely  employed  had  exercised  a  great,  though 
unperceived  influence.  Though  enfeebled  and  diminishing,  the 
Turkish  navy  was  still  able  to  act  with  some  effect  in  the  171)1 
century.  Nevertheless,  the  sea-power  of  the  Turks  ceased  to 
count  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  relations  between  great 
states. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  which  had  a  leading  share  in  winning 
the  victory  of  Le|>anto  had  been  growing  up  In  the  West.  Before 
the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of  Castile  and  the  j 
formation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Aragon  had  been  ] 
expanding  till  it  reached  the  sea.  It  was  united  with  1 
Catalonia  in  the  t}th  century,  and  it  conquered  *• 
Valencia  in  the  i  jth.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to 
an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce;  and  an  enteiprbing 
navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of  Us  toritory 
at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Naples  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  Among  the  maritime  states  of 
the  Mediterranean  Catalonia  had  been  conspicuous.  Shewa^ 
to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  much  what  Phoenicia  had  been  tt 
Syria.  The  Catalan  navy  had  disputed  the  empire  of  theMediter 
ranean  with  the  fleets  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  The  Incorpomtior 
of  Caulonia  with  Aragon  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  that 
kingdom.  The  Aragonesc  kings  were  wise  enough  to  undentand 
and  liberal  enough  to  fostef  the  maritime  interests  of  their  new 
possessions  (Prescott,  Ferdinand  and  Isahdla,  btrod.  sects. 
l.,il.).  Their  French  and  Italian  neighbours  were  lo feel, before 
long,  the  effect  of  this  policy;  and,  when  the  Spanish  nwinarchy 
had  been  consolidated,  it.  was  felt  not  only  by  them,  but  by 
others  also.  The  more  Spanish  dominion  was  extended  in  Italy 
the  more  were  the  naval  resources  at  the  command  of  Spain 
augmented.  Genoa  became  "  Spain's  water-gate  to  Italy. .  •  • 
Henceforth  the  Spanish  crown  found  in  the  Etoriaihf  sdmlialt; 
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tiidr  tqiudron  wu  pemuncatly  hired  to  the  Icings  of  Spatn." 
Spanish  (Upremacy  at  sea  was  established  at  the  expense  of 
Fnnce  (G.  W.  Prothcro,  in  M.  Hume's  Spain  1479-178S,  p. 
65).  The  acquisition  of  a  vast  domain  in  the  New  World  had 
greatly  developed  the  maritime  activity  of  Castile,  and  Spain  was 
as  formidable  on  the  ocean  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  After 
ftirtugal  had  been  annexed  the  imval  forces  of  that  country 
were  added  to  the  Spanish,  and  the  great  port  of  Lisbon  became 
atraibble  as  a  phce  of  ec[uipment  and  as  an  additional  base  of 
operations  for  oceanic  campaigns.  The  fusion  of  Spain  and 
IV>rtagaI,  says  Seeley,  "  produced  a  single  State  of  unlimited 
maritime  dominion.  .  .  .  Henceforth  the  whole  New  World 
belonged  exclusively  to  Spain. "  The  story  of  the  tremendous 
catastrophe — the  defeat  of  the  Armada — by  which  the  decline 
of  this  dominion  was  heralded  is  well  knowru  It  is  memorable, 
not  only  because  of  the  harm  it  did  to  Spain,  but  also  because 
It  revealed  the  rise  of  another  claimant  to  maritime  pre-eminence 
^he  English  nation.  The  effects  of  the  catastrophe  were  not 
at  once  visible.  Spain  still  continued  to  took  like  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world;  and,  though  the  English  seamen  were  seen 
to  be  something  better  than  adventurous  pirates — a  character 
fuggesled  by  some  of  their  contemporary  exploits — few  could 
have  comprehended  that  they  were  engaged  in  building  up  what 
was  l«  be  a  sea-power  greater  than  any  known  to  history. 

They  were  carrying  forward,  not  beginning,  the  building  of 
this.  "  England,"  says  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton,  "  had  always 
believed  in  her  naval  power,  had  always  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas;  and  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before  Enizabcth  came  to  the 
throne,  Edward  III.  had  testified  to  his  sense  of  its 
'  Importance  by  ordering  a  gold  coinage  bearing  a 
device  showing  the  armed  strength  and  sovereignty  of  England 
based  on  the  sea  **  {Armada,  Introd.).  It  Is  impossible  to  make 
btelligible  the  course  of  the  many  wars  which  the  English  waged 
with  the  French  in  the  middle  ages  unless  the  true  naval  position 
of  the  fomer  is  rightly  appreciated.  Why  were  Cri(y,  Poitiers, 
Agincourt — not  to  mention  other  combats — fought,  not  on 
Englbh,  but  on  continental  soil?  Why,  during  the  so-callcd 
"  Hundred  Years'  War,"  was  England  in  reality  the  Invader 
and  not  the  invaded?  We  of  the  present  generation  are  at 
last  aware  of  the  significance  of  naval  defence,  and  know  that, 
if  properly  utilized,  it  is  the  best  security  against  invasion  that 
a  jea-sutTounded  state  can  enjoy.  It  is  not,  however,  commonly 
temembered  that  the  same  condition  of  security  existed  and  was 
properly  valued  in  medieval  times.  The  battle  of  Sluys  in  1340 
tendered  invasion  of  England  as  impracticable  as  did  that  of 
La  Hogue  io  1691,  that  of  Quib(ron  Bay  in  1759  and  that  of 
Trafalgar  in  180s;  and  it  permitted,  as  did  those  battles,  the 
transport  of  troops  to  the  continent  to  support  Great  Britain's 
allies  in  wars  which,  had  she  not  been  strong  at  sea,  would  have 
been  waged  on  the  soil  of  her  country.  Her  early  continental 
wars,  therefore,  are  proofs  of  the  long-established  efficiency  of 
ber  naval  defences.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  now 
paid  to  naval  affairs,  it  H  doubtful  if  Great  Britain  even  yet 
recognizes  the  extent  10  which  her  security  depends  upon  a  good 
6cet  as  fully  as  her  ancestors  did  seven  cenlurics  ago.  The 
narrative  of  pre-EIizabethan  campaigns  is  interesting  merely  as 
a  story;  and,  when  told— as,  for  instance,  D.  Hannay  has  told 
it  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  Skirt  History  of  rte  Koyal 
Hmy — it  will  be  found  instructive  and  worthy  of  careful  study 
at  the  present  day.  Each  of  the  principal  events  in  England's 
early  naval  campaigns  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  "  sea-power,  "  and  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  its  meaning  was  apprehended  at  the  time.  To  take  a  very 
early  case,  we  may  cite  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  (see 
bovEl:  Baltti  of)  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  my.  Reinforcc- 
■Qcnts  and  supplies  had  been  collected  at  Calais  for  conveyance 
to  the  army  of  Prince  Ix>uis  of  France  and  the  rebel  barons  who 
had  been  defeated  at  Lincoln.  The  reinforcements  tried  to 
cross  the  Channel  under  the  escort  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Eustace.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  stoutly  held  Dover  for 
Kins  John,  and  was  faithful  to  the  young  Henry  III.,  heard  of 


the  enemy's  movements.  "If  these  people  hnd,"  said  he, 
"  England  is  lost;  let  us  therefore  boldly  meet  Ihem."  He 
reasoned  in  almost  the  same  words  as  Raleigh  about  fuurceotutiec 
aftenvards,  and  undoubtedly  "  had  grasped  the  true  principlea 
of  the  defence  of  England.  "  He  put  to  sea  and  defeated  Ms 
opponent.  The  fleet  on  which  Prince  Louis  and  the  rcbellioua 
barons  had  counted  was  destroyed;  and  with  it  their  enterprise. 
"  No  more  admirably  planned,  no  more  fruitful  battle  has  been 
fought  by  Englishmen  on  water "  (Hannay,  p. ;).  As  introductory 
to  a  long  series  of  naval  operations  undertaken  with  a  Uke  object 
it  has  deserved  detailed  mention  here. 

The  1 6th  century  was  marked  by  a  decided  advance  in  both 
the  development  and  the  application  of  sea-power.  Previously 
its  operation  had  been  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  ^  fnrni 
or  to  coast  waters  outside  it.  Spanish  or  Basque 
seamen — by  their  proceedings  in  the  English  Channel — 
had  proved  the  practicability  of,  rather  than  been 
engaged  in,  ocean  warfare.  'The  English,  who  withstood  them, 
were  accustomed  to  seas  so  rough,  to  seasons  so  uncertain  and 
to  weather  so  boisterous,  that  the  ocean  had  few  terrors  for  them. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  a  sufliclcnt  inducement  to  seek  distant 
fields  of  action  and  a  development  of  the  naval  art  that  would 
permit  them  to  be  reached.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World 
supplied  the  first;  and  consequently  increased  length  of  voyages 
and  of  absence  from  the  coast  led  to  the  second.  The  world  had 
been  moving  onwards  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  navigation. 
Intercommunication  was  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
What  was  done  by  one  people  was  soon  known  to  others.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  the  EngUsh  had  been  behind- 
hand in  the  exploration  of  remote  regions,  they  were  wanting  in 
maritime  enterprise.  The  career  of  the  Cabots  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  render  such  a  supposition  doubtfuL  The  Englisk 
had  two  good  reasons  for  postponing  voyages  to  and  settlement 
in  far-off  lands.  They  had  their  hands  full  nearer  home;  and 
they  thoroughly,  and  as  it  were  by  Instinct,  understood  the 
conditions  on  which  permanent  expansion  must  rest.  They 
granted  to  make  sure  of  the  line  of  communications  first.  T» 
effect  this  a  sea-going  marine  of  both  war  and  commerce,  and> 
for  further  expansion,  stations  on  the  way  were  essential.  Tha 
chart  of  the  world  furnishes  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  procedure.  Taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  when  unimpeded  by  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  provided  with  suitable 
equipment,  the  English  dispbyed  their  energy  in  distant  seas. 
It  now  became  simply  a  question  of  the  efficiency  of  sea-power. 
If  efficiency  was  not  a  qualityof  the  English  sea-power,  then  their 
efforts  were  bound  to  fail;  and,  more  than  this,  the  position 
of  their  country,  challenging  as  it  did  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  of  maritime  states,  would  have  been  altogether 
precarious.  The  principal  expeditions  now  undertaken  were 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  exploring  or  colonizing 
activity  of  most  other  great  nations  even  down  to  our  own  lime. 
They  were  really  unofficial  speculations  in  which,  if  the  govern- 
ment took  part  at  all,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  expected, 
and  abnost,  if  not  exactly,  like  any  private  adventurer.  The 
parlidpation  of  the  govemmeat,  nevertheless,  had  an  aspect 
which  it  is  worth  wlule  to  note.  It  conveyed  a  hint — and  quite 
consdously — to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  speculations 
were  "  under-written  "  by  the  whole  sea-power  of  England. 
The  forces  of  more  than  one  slate  had  been  used  to  protect  its 
maritime  trade  from  the  assaults  of  enemies  In  the  Mediterranean 
or  in  the  Narrow  Seas.  They  had  been  used  to  ward  off  invasion 
and  to  keep  open  communications  across  not  very  extensive 
areas  of  water.  In  the  ibth  century  they  were  first  relied  opon 
to  support  distant  commerce,  whether  carried  on  In  a  peaceful 
fashion  or  under  aggreuive  forms.  This,  naturally  enough, 
led  to  collisions.  The  contention  waxed  hot,  and  was  virtually 
decided  when  the  Armada  shaped  course  to  the  northward 
after  the  fight  off  Cravelines. 

The  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  Indies  and,  still  more, 
those  against  Philip  II.'s  peninsular  territory  had  helped  to  define 
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the  limititions  of  sea-power.  It  became  evident,  and  it  was 
made  still  more  evident  in  the  next  century,  that  for  a  great 

countiy  to  be  strong  it  must  not  rdy  upon  a  navy 
'*''!''.  alone.  It  must  also  have  an  adequate  and  properly 
„,  ^,,11  organized  mobile  army.   Notwithstanding  the  number 

of  times  that  this  lesaon  has  been  repeated  Great 
Britain  has  been  slow  to  learn  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  has  learned 
it  even  yet.  English  seamen  in  aU  ages  seem  to  have  mastered  it 
fuDy;  for  they  have  always  demanded — at  any  rate  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries— that  expeditions  against  foreign  territory 
oversea  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  number  of  land- 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  army 
of  a  maritime  insular  state  and  of  training  it  with  the  object  of 
rendering  effective  aid  In  operations  of  the  kind  in  question,  has 
rarely  been  perceived  and  acted  upon  by  others.  The  result 
has  been  a  long  series  of  inglorious  or  disastrous  affairs,  like  the 
West  Indies  voyage  of  i59S~'S9<^i  ll>c  Cadiz  expedition  of  1625 
and  that  to  the  tie  de  Ri  of  1637.  Additions  might  be  made 
to  the  list.  The  faBures  of  joint  expeditions  have  often  been 
explained  by  alleging  differences  or  quarrels  between  the  naval 
and  the  military  commanders.  This  way  of  explaining  them, 
however,  is  nothing  but  the  inveterate  critical  method  of  the 
streets  by  which  cause  is  taken  for  effect  and  effect  for  cause. 
The  differences  and  quarrels  arose,  no  doubt;  but  they  generally 
sprang  out  of  the  reciinjinations  consequent  on,  not  produdog, 
the  want  of  success.  Another  manifestation  of  the  way  in  which 
sea-power  works  was  first  observed  in  the  17th  century.  It 
suggested  the  adoption  of,  and  furnished  the  instrument  for, 
curying  out  a  distinct  maritime  policy.  What  was  practically 
ij,,,  a  standing  navy  had  come  into  existence.  As  regartb 
mmetti  England  this  phsnomenon  was  now  of  respectable 
•^J*"*  age.  Long  voyages  and  cruises  of  several  ships  in 
*"  company  had    been   frequent  during  the  latter  half 

of  the  i6th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th.  Even  the 
grandfathers  of  the  men  who  sailed  with  Blake  and  Penn  in  i65> 
could  not  have  known  a  time  when  ships  had  never  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  squadrons  kept  together  for  months  had  never  cruised. 
However  imperfect  it  may  have  been,  a  system  of  provisioning 
ships  and  supplying  them  with  stores,  and  of  preserving  discip- 
line among  t^eir  crews,  had  been  developed,  and  had  proved 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  parliament  and  the  Protector  in  turn 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  ships  ih 
commission,  and  make  them  cruise  and  operate  in  company. 
It  was  not  till  well  on  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
man-of-war's  man  was  finally  differentiated  from  the  merchant 
seaman;  but,  two  centuries  before,  some  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  former  bad  already  begun  to  be  noticeable.  There  were 
seamen  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  who  rarely,  perhaps 
some  who  never,  served  afloat  except  in  a  man-of-war.  Some 
of  the  interesting  naval  famiUes  wliich  were  settled  at  Ports- 
mouth and  the  eastern  ports,  and  which— from  father  to  son — 
helped  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  bluejackets  till  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  launch  of  the  first  irondad,  could  carry  back  their 
professional  genealogy  to  at  least  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  when, 
in  all  probabilily,  it  did  not  first  start.  Though  landsmen 
continued  even  after  the  Civil  War  to  be  given  naval  appoint- 
ments, and  though  a  permanent  coips,  through  the  ranks  of  which 
every  one  must  pass,  had  not  been  formally  established,  a  body 
of  real  naval  olHccrE— men  who  could  handle  their  ships,  super- 
vise the  working  of  the  armament  and  exercise  military  command 
,,,,,  — ''*''  ^^^  formed.  A  navy,  accordingly,  was  now  a 
JJJJJJJJ^  weapon  of  undoubted  keenness,  capable  of  very  effective 
MfWn*  use  by  any  one  who  knew  how  to  wield  it.  Having 
P—Mi^f  tasted  the  sweets  of  intercourse  with  the  Indies, 
JJJ^JJJIJ'  whether  in  the  occupation  of  Portugal  or  of  Spain, 

both  English  and  Dutch  were  desirous  of  getting  a 
larger  share  of  them.  English  maritime  commerce  had  increased 
and  needed  naval  protection.  K  England  was  to  maintain  the 
international  position  to  which,  as  no  one  denied,  she  was 
entitled,  that  commerce  must  be  permitted  to  expand.  The 
minds  of  men  in  western  Europe,  moreover,  were  set  upon 
obtaining  for  their  country  territories  in  the  New  World,  the 


amenities  of  which  were  now  known.  From -the  icignotjafflet 
L  the  Dutch  had  shown  gteat  jealousy  of  English  maritime 
enterprise.  Where  it  was  possible,  as  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, they  had  destroyed  it.  Their  naval  resources  were  great 
enough  to  let  them  hold  English  shipping  at  their  mercy,  nnlesa 
a  grand  effort  were  made  to  protect  it.  The  Dutch  conducted 
the  carrying  trade  of  most  of  the  world,  and  the  monopoly  oi 
this  they  were  resolved  to  keep,  while  the  English  were  resolved 
to  share  in  it.  The  exdusion  of  the  English  from  every  tratle- 
route,  except  such  as  ran  by  their  own  coast  or  croaaed  th* 
Narrow  Seas,  seemed  a  by  no  means  impossible  contingency. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  but  one  way  of  preventing  it,  viz.  by 
war.  The  supposed  unfriendliness  of  the  Dutch,  or  at  least 
of  an  important  party  amongst  them,  to  the  regicide  govemmeal 
in  England  helped  to  force  the  conffict.  The  Navigation  Act  of 
1651  was  passed  and  regarded  asacovert  declaration  of  hostilities. 
So  the  first  Dutch  war  began.  It  established  England's  claim 
to  compete  for  the  position  of  a  gieat  maritime  commcrdal 
power. 

The  rise  of  the  sea-power  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  magnitude 
which  it  attained  in  a  short  time,  and  in  the  most  advent 
drcumstances,  have  no  parallel  in  history.  The  case 
of  Athens  was  different,  because  the  Athenian  powtr  JJy"" 
had  not  so  much  been  unconsdously  developoi  out  n^Mft* 
of  a  great  maritime  trade,  as  based  on  a  military  marine 
deUberately  and  persistently  fostered  during  many  yean. 
ThiriwaQ  believes  that  it  was  Solon  who  "  laid  the  foundationt 
of  the  Attic  navy  "  [Hist.  Greta,  ii.  pt  ji).  century  bcftre 
Salamis.  The  great  achievement  of  Tbonistoctes  was  to  coo^ 
vince  his  fellow-dtizcns  that  their  navy  ought  to  be  taammtm 
Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  with  the  power  of  the  Dntoi'S)** 
presented  by  that  of  Rhodes,  which  rested  largely  00  »  cuiyiog 
trade.  The  Rbodian  undertakings,  however,  were  by  com- 
parison small  and  restricted  in  extent.  Motley  declares  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  that  they  "  commanded  the  ocean  " 
(UnUtd  NcOtatands,  ii.  13}),  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  naval  power  of  the  young  Cominonwealtb.  Even 
in  the  days  of  Spain's  greatness  Engliidi  seamen  positively  de- 
clined to  admit  that  she  was  stronger  than  England  on  the  sea; 
and  the  story  of  the  Armada  justified  their  view.  The  first  two 
Dutch  wars  were,  therefore,  contests  between  the  two  foremost 
naval  states  of  the  world  for  what  was  primarily  a  maritime 
object.  The  identity  of  the  cause  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
war  will  be  discerned  by  any  one  who  compares  what  has  been 
said  about  the  drcumstances  leading  to  the  former,  with  Monk's 
remark  as  to  the  latter.  He  said  that  the  English  wanted  a 
larger  share  of  the'  trade  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  ^lirit  of  the  age  that  the  Dutch  should 
try  to  prevent,  by  force,  this  want  from  being  satisfied.  Any- 
thing like  free  and  open  competition  was  repugnant  to  the 
general  feeling.  The  highroad  to  both  individual  wealth  and 
national  prosperity  was  believed  to  lie  in  securing  a  monopoly. 
Merchants  or  manufacturers  who  called  for  the  abolition  oi 
monopolies  granted  to  particular  courtiers  and  favourites  had 
not  the  smallest  intention,  on  gaining  their  abject,  of  throwing 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  aU  what  had  been  monopolized.  It 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  exdusive  benefit  of  tome  privileged  or 
chartered  company.  It  was  the  same  in  greater  affairs.  As 
Mahsn  says,"  To  secure  to  one's  own  people  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  benefits  of  sea  commerce  every  effort  was  made  to 
exclude  others,  either  by  the  peaceful  legislative  methods  o( 
monopoly  or  prohibitory  regulations,  or,  when  these  failed,  by 
direct  violence."  The  apparent  wealth  of  Spain  was  believed 
to  be  due  tp  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded from  trading  with  the  Spanish  Oversea  territories.  The 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  having  enabled  them  to  force 
themselves  into  this  trade,  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  to 
themselves.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  a  powerful 
body,  and  largely  dictated  the  maritime  policy  of  the  countiy. 
Wc  have  thus  come  to  an  interesting  point  in  the  historical 
consideration  of  sea-power.  The  Elizabethan  conflict  wilk 
Spain  had  practically  settled  the  question  whether  or  not  th« 
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expuiding  nattom  wnv  to  be  allowed  to  nrtend  their  ictivMes 
to  territories  in  the  New  World.    The  first  two  Dutch  Wars 

were  to  settle  the  question  whether  or  not  the  ocean 

*****  'trade  of  the  world  was  to  be  open  to  any  people  qualified' 
my  to  engage  In  It.  We  can  tee  how  largely  these 
were  maritime  questions,  how  mtich  depended  on  the 
solution  found  for  them,  and  how  plain  ft  was  that  they  most 
be  settled  by  naval  means. 

Mahan's  great  survey  of  sea-power  opens  In  i(S6o,  midway 
between  the  first  atid  second  Dutch  Wats.  "  The  sailing-ship 
era,  with  Its  distinctive  features,  "  he  tells  us,  "  had 
fairiy  begun.  "  The  art  of  war  by  sea.  In  its  more 
important  details,  had  been  settled  by  the  first  war. 
I  the  beginning  of  the  second  the  general  features  of  ship 
tlie  classification  of  ships,  the  armament  of  ships,  and 
tbt  handling  of  fleets,  were  to  remain  without  essential  alteration 
ontil  the  date  of  Navarino.  Even  the  tactical  methods,  except 
where  improved  on  occasions  by  individual  genius,  altered  little. 
The  great  thing  was  to  bring  the  whole  broadside  force  to  bear 
on  an  enemy.  Whether  this  was  to  be  impartially  distributed 
tfacoughout  the  hostile  line  or  concentrated  on  one  part  of  it 
depended  on  the  character  of  particular  admirals.  It  would 
have  been  strange  H  a  period  so  long  and  so  rich  in  incidents  had 
afforded  no  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  real  signific- 
ance of  sea-power.  The  text,  so  to  speak,  chosen  by  Mahan  Is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  duinges  wrought  fti  naval  maHrid 
since  about  1850,  we  can  find  in  the  history  of  the  past  instructive 
aiostrations  of  the  general  principles  of  maritime  war.  These 
illustrations  will  prove  of  value  not  only  "  in  those  wider  opera- 
tions which  embrace  a  whole  theatre  of  war,"  but  also,  if  rightly 
applied,  "  in  the  tactical  use  of  the  ships  and  weapons  "  of  our 
own  day.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  same  doctrine  was 
being  preached  at  the  same  time  and  quite  fndepehdently  by 
Vice-Admiral  PhiUp  Colomb  in  his  work  on  Natal  Warfare.  As 
a  prelude  to  the  second  Dutch  War  we  find  a  repetition  of  a 
process  which  had  been  adopted  somewhat  earlier.  That  was 
tile  ptnuuient  Conquest  of  trans-oceanic  territory.  Until  the 
i;th  century  had  well  begun,  naval,  or  combined  naval  and 
oiSitaty,  operations  against  the  distant  possessions  of  an  enemy 
had  been  practically  restricted  to  raiding  or  plundering  attacks 
on  commercial  centres.  The  Portuguese  territory  in  South 
America  having  cume  under  Spanish  dominion  in  consequence 
of  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  the  Dutch — as  the  power 
of  the  latter  country  declined— attempted  to  reduce  part  of  that 
tenitofy  into  permanent  possession.  This  improvement  on  the 
practice  of  Drake  and  others  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  game  at 
which  more  than  one  could  play.  An  expedition  sent  by  Crom- 
well to  the  West  Indies  seised  the  Spanish  Island  of  Jamaica, 
which  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  conquerors  to  this  day. 
In  1664  an  English  force  occupied  the  Dutch  North  American 
settlements  on  the  Hudson.  Though  the  dispossessed  rulers 
were  not  quite  In  a  position  to  throw  stones  at  sinners,  this  was 
lather  a  raid  than  an  operation  recognized  warfare,  because 
it  preceded  the  formal  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  conquered 
territory  remained  in  English  hands  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  tbus  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  a  sea  power  which  Europe 
had  scarcely  begun  to  recognize.  Neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  Dutch  War  can  be  counted  amongst  the  occurrences  to 
which  Englishmen  may  look  back  with  imalloyed  satisfaction; 
but  they,  unqucstionaUy,  disclosed  some  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  lea-powcr.  Much  indignation  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  corruption  and  inel&dency  of  the  English  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  its  failure  to  take  proper  measures  for 
keeping  up  the  ioLvj  as  it  should  have  been  kept  np.  Some, 
perfaapan  good  deal,  of  this  indignation  was  deserved;  but  it 
would  have  been  nearly  as  well  deserved  by  cveiy  other  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Even  In  those  homes  of  politiol  virtue  where 
the  administrative  machinery  was  worked  by,  or  in  the  Interest 
of  speculating  capitalists  and  privileged  companies,  the  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  late  yeara  has  proved  that  everything  was  not 
considered  to  be,  and  as  jt  matter  of  fact  was  not,  exactly  as  it 
«a(ht  to  have  been.    Charles  n.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 


York,  have  been  heM  Dp  to  obloquy  becaoae  they  thought  that 
the  coast  of  England  could  be  defended  against  a  naval  enemy 
better  by  fortifications  than  by  a  good  fleet  and,  as  Pcpys  noted, 
were  "  not  ashamed  of  it.  "  The  truth  is  that  neither  the  king 
Bor  the  duke  believed  in  the  power  of  a  navy  to  ward  off  attack 
from  an  island.  This  may  have  been  due  to  want  of  intellectual 
capacity;  but  it  would  be  going  a  long  way  to  put  it  down  to 
person^  wickedness.  They  have  had  many  imiutots,  some  la 
our  own  day.  The  hnge  forts  which  stnd  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  have  been  erected  within  living  memory,  an 
monuments,  likely  to  last  for  many  years,  of  the  inability  of 
people,  whom  no  one  could  accuse  of  being  vicious,  to  rate  sen- 
power  at  its  proper  value.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  wa( 
owing  to  a  reluctance  to  study  questions  of  naval  defenc*  w 
industriously  as  they  deserved,  and  to  that  moral  timidity 
which  so  often  tempts  even  mm  of  proved  physical  couraga  Xo 
undertake  the  Impossible  task  of  making  themselves  absolntely 
safe  against  hostDe  efforts  at  every  point. 

Charles  II.  has  also  been  charged  with  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  or  worse,  because  during  a  great  naval 
war  he  adopted  the  plan  of  trying  to  weaken  the  enemy  „j^^ 
by  destroying  his  commerce.  The  king  "  took  a  fatal  Sfc^M. 
resolution  of  laying  up  his  great  ships  and  keeping  only 
a  few  frigates  on  the  cruise."  It  is  expressly  related  that  tUl 
was  not  Charles's  own  Idea,  but  that  it  was  urged  upon  him  by 
advisers  whose  opinion  probably  seemed  at  the  time  as  well  wottn 
listening  to  as  that  of  others.  Anyhow  if  the  king  erred,  as  ho 
undoubtedly  did,  he  erred  in  good  company.  Eighteen  hundred 
'years  earlier  the  statesmen  who  conducted  the  great  war  against 
Carthage,  and  whose  astuteness  has  been  the  theme  of  innumer- 
able panegyrics  since,  took  the  same  "fatal  resolution."  !■ 
the  midst  of  the  great  struggle  they  "  did  away  with  the  fleet. 
At  the  most  they  encouraged  privateering;  and  with  that  view 
placed  the  war^vessels  of  the  state  at  the  disposal  of  captain* 
who  were  ready  to  imdertake  a  corsair  warfare  on  their  own 
account "  (Mommsen,  1B94,  ii.  igr).  In  much  later  times  this 
method  has  had  many  respectable  defenders.  Mahan's  work* 
are,  in  a  sense,  a  formal  warning  to  his  fellow-dtizens  not  to 
adopt  i^  In  Fiance,  within  the  last  years  of  the  t9th  century, 
it  found,  and  appears  still  to  find,  adherents  enough  to  form  a 
Khool.  The  reappearance  of  belief  in  demonstrated  impossi- 
bilities is  a  recognized  incident  in  human  history;  but  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  emotional  or  the  vulgar.  It  is  serious 
and  fined  with  menaces  of  disaster  when  it  is  held  by  men 
thought  fit  to  administer  the  affairs  o(  a  nation  or  advise  concern- 
ing its  defence.  The  third  Dutch  War  may  not  have  settled 
directly  the  position  of  En^nd  in  the  maritime  world;  but  it 
helped  to  place  that  country  above  all  other  maritime  states— 
in  the  position,  in  fact,  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  Empne,  whichever  name  may  be  given  it,  has  retained 
up  to  the  present.  It  also  manifested  in  a  very  striking  form 
the  efficacy  of  sea-power.  The  United  Provinces,  though  attacked 
by  two  of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  the  worid,  France  and 
England,  were  not  destroyed.  Indeed,  they  preserved  mnch  of 
their  political  importance  in  tlie  state  system  of  Europe.  The 
Republic  "  owed  this  astonishing  result  partly  to  the  skill  of  one 
or  two  men,  but  mainly  to  its  sea-power. "  The  effort,  however, 
had  undermined  its  strength  and  helped  forward  its  decline. 

The  war,  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
presents  two  features  of  exceptional  interest:  one  was  the  havoc 
wrought  on  English  commerce  by  the  enemy;  the  other  was 
Torrington's  conduct  at  and  after  the  engagement  off  Beachy 
Head.  Mahan  discusses  the  former  with  Ms  usual  lucidity. 
At  DO  time  has  war  against  commerce  been  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  greater  results  than  during  this  period. 
England  raffered  "  Infinitely  more  than  In  any  former  war." 
Many  of  her  merchants  were  ruined;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
English  shipping  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sailing  under  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  flags.  The  explanation  is  that  Louis  XIV- 
made  great  efforts  to  keep  up  powerful  fleets.  The  Engliiih 
navy  was  so  fully  occupied  in  watching  these  that  no  ships  could 
be  spared  to  protect  England's  maritime  trade.     This  Is  only 
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*iistl>r  wtjr  of  ttyinc  ihU  btr  camnwm  h*d  incMOKd  ao 
Iwftiy  tb«t  the  navy  iraa  not  Mtong  enough  to  look  «It«r  U  as 
veil  «s  oppose  the  enemy'*  mtin  force.  Notwithmndim  her 
ksaes  the  m»  on  the  winniac  side  in  the  conflict.  Much  miseiy 
ind  niin  htd  been  caused,  but  not  enough  to  afiea  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

Toniogton's  proceedings  In  July  sigo  «ae  at  the  time  the 
Mihjea  o{  much  angry  discuasioo.  The  debate,  still  meriting 
n*  ••!«•<  ^^  q>>thet  angiy,  has  been  renewed  within  the  last 
1^1,1^^  few  yam.  The  outur  has  to  be  notiocd  here,  because 
it  involves  the  coosideratioo  ol  a  question  of  naval 
strategy  which  must  be  underatood  by  those  who  wish  to  luiow 
the  real  meanhig  of  the  terra  sea-power,  and  who  ought  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  idly  risked  or  thrown  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  ignorant  and  the  imtpoosible.  Arthur  Herbert, 
Mrt  of  ToniogtOD— the  later  peerage  is  a  viscountcy  held  by 
tlie  Byng  family— was  in  command  of  the  allied  Engliih  and 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  English  Channel,  "  The  disparity  of  force,  " 
lays  Mahan,  "  was  stUl  in  favour  of  France  in  1690,  but  it  was 
aol  so  gieat  as  the  year  before.  "  We  can  measure  the  ability 
of  the  then  English  government  for  conducting  a  gnat  war, 
when  we  know  that,  in  its  wisdom,  it  bad  still  further  weakened 
the  fleet  by  dividing  it.  Vice-Admiral  Killigrew  had  been  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  squadron,  and  had  neglected,  and 
indeed  refused  when  urged,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  repair 
this  error.  The  government  having  omitted,  as  govenmcnls 
sometimes  do,  to  gain  any  trustworthy  intelligence  of  the  strength 
or  movements  of  the  enemy,  Toaington  suddenly  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  considerably  superior  French  fleet  under  Tour- 
vitle,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  >eaK>Sicen.  Since  then  the 
intentions  of  the  French  have  been  questioned;  but  it  is  beyond 
diqwtc  that,  in  England  at  the  time,  Tourville's  movements 
were  believed  to  be  preliminary  to  invasion.  Whether  TourviUc 
delibcntely  meant  his  movement  to  cover  an  invasion  or  not, 
invasion  wMiId  almost  certainly  have  followed  complete  success 
00  his  part;  otherwise,  his  victory  would  have  been  without  any 
valuable  result.  Toriington  saw  that  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
his  own  fleet  intact,  he  could,  though  much  weaker  than  his 
opponent,  prevent  him  from  doing  serious  haro^  Though 
penonally  not  a  believer  in  the  imminence  of  invasion,  the 
English  admiral  knew  that  "  most  men 'were  in  fear  that  the 
French  would  invade."  His  own  view  was  "  that  whilst  we  had 
a  fleet  in  being  they  would  not  dare  to  make  an  attempt."  Of 
late  years  controversy  has  raged  round  this  phrase,  "  a  fleet  in 
being,"  and  the  strategic  principle  which  it  expresses.  Most 
seamen  were  at  the  time,  have  been  since,  and  still  are  in  agree- 
ment with  Torringtoa.  This  might  be  supposed  enough  to  settle 
the  question.  It  has  not  been  allowed,  however,  to  remain  one 
of  purely  naval  strategy.  It  was  made  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
party  politics.  This  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  that  in  a  notice  of 
sea-power  it  should  be  discussed.  Both  as  a  strategist  and  as  a 
tactician  Toirington  was  immeasurably  ahead  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  only  English  admirals  who  can  be  placed  above 
him  are  Hawke  and  Nelson.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  pre- 
eminence: he  could  not  make  ignorant  men  and  dull  men  see 
the  meaning  or  the  advantages  of  his  proceedings.  Mahan,  who 
is  specially  qualified  to  do  him  full  justice,  does  not  devote  much 
space  in  his  work  to  a  consideration  of  Torrington's  case,  evidently 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  materials  before  him  on  which  to 
form  a  judgment.  The  admiral's  character  had  been  taken 
away  already  by  Macaulay,  who  did  have  ample  evidence  before 
him;  William  UI.,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  did  not  possess  a 
military  genius  quite  equal  to  that  of  Napoleon;  and  Napoleon, 
in  naval  strategy,  was  often  wrong.  William  III.  imdentood 
that  subject  even  less  than  the  French  emperor  did;  and  his 
favourites  were  still  less  capable  of  understanding  it.  Coose- 
qurstly  Torrington's  action  has  been  put  down  to  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch.  There  have  been  people  who  accused  Nelson  of  being 
jealous  of  the  naval  reputation  of  Caracciolot  The  explanation 
of  Torrington's  conduct  is  this:  He  had  a  fleet  ao  much  weaker 
than  Tourville's  that  he  could  not  fight  a  general  action  with 
the  latter  without  a  practical  certainty  of  a  crushing  defeat. 


Such  a  result  would  have  laid  the  kingdom  open:  a  defeat  of 
the  allied  Beet,  says  Mahan,  "  if  suOicicntly  severe,  might  involve 
the  fall  of  William's  throne  in  England."  Given  certain  move> 
ments  of  tha  French  fleet,  Torrington  might  have  manoeiivnd 
to  slip  past  it  to  the  westward  and  join  his  force  with  that  under 
Killigiew,  which  would  make  him  strong  enough  to  hazard  a 
battle.  This  proved  impracticable.  There  was  then  one  course 
left — to  retire  before  the  French,  but  not  to  keep  far  from  them. 
He  knew  that,  though  not  strong  enough  to  engage  their  whole 
otherwise  unemployed  fleet  with  any  hope  of  success,  he  would 
be  quite  strong  enough  to  fight  and  most  likely  beat  it,  when  a 
part  of  it  was  trying  either  to  deal  with  our  ^ps  to  the  west* 
ward  or  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  an  invading  unay. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  keep  his  "  fleet  in  being  "  in  order  to 
fall  on  the  enemy  when  the  latter  would  have  two  aSain  at  the 
same  time  on  his  hands.  Vice-Admiral  Cokimb  rose  to  a  greater 
height  than  was  usual  even  with  him  in  his  criticism  of  this 
campaign.  What  Torrington  did  was  merely  to  reproduce  oa 
the  lea  what  has  been  noticed  dozens  of  times  on  shore,  viz.  tlw 
menace  of  the  flanking  enemy.  In  land' warfare  this  is  held  tp 
give  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  display  of  good  generalship^ 
bat,  to  quote  Mahan  over  again,  a  navy  "  acts  on  an  clement 
strange  to  most  writers,  its  membezs  have  been  from  tima 
immemorial  a  strange  race  apart,  without  prophets  of  their 
own,  neither  themselves  nor  their  calling  understood."  Whilst 
Torrington  has  had  the  support  of  the  seamen,  his  opponents  have 
been  landsmen.  For  the  crime  of  being  a  good  strategist  be 
was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  but  acquitted.  Hissoveteign^ 
who  had  been  given  the  crowns  of  three  kingdoms  to  defend  our 
laws,  showed  his  respect  for  them  by  flouting  a  legally  constituted 
tribunal  and  disregarding  its  solemn  finding.  "The  admiral  who 
had  saved  his  country  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Still,  the 
principle  of  the  "  fleet  in  being  "  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  sound 
strategy. 

Admiral  Colomb  has  pointed  out  a  great  change  of  plan  in  the 
later  naval  campaigns  of  the  17th  century.  Improvements  in 
naval  architecture,  in  the  methods  of  preserving  food, . 
and  in  the  arrangements  for  keeping  the  crews  healthy,  j 
permitted  fleets  to  be  employ^  at  a  distance  from  ■ 
their  home  ports  for  bng  continuous  periods.  The 
Dutch,  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  kept  a  fleet  in  the  Me<iltenaneaa 
for  many  months.  The  great  de  Ruyter  was  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  battles  there  fought.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  found  its  principal  scene  of 
action  eastward  of  Gibraltar.  This,  as  it  were,  set  the  fashion 
for  future  wars.  It  became  a  kind  of  tacitly  accepted  rule  that 
the  operation  of  British  sea-power  was  to  be  fdt  in  the  enemy's, 
ratha  than  in  British  waters.  The  hostile  coast  was  regatdnl 
strategically  as  the  British  frontier,  and  the  sea  was  looked  npon 
as  territory  which  the  enemy  must  be  prevented  from  invading. 
Acceptance  of  this  principle  led  in  time  to  the  so-called  "block- 
ades "  of  Brest  and  Toulon.  The  name  was  misleading.  As 
Nelson  took  care  to  explain,  there  was  no  desire  to  keep  the 
enemy's  fleet  in;  what  was  desired  was  to  be  near  enough  to 
attack  it  if  it  came  out.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  undoubtei|> 
The  iKKtile  navy  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  mote  easily 
followed  if  it  put  to  sea.  To  carry  out  this  plan  a  navy  stranga 
in  number  of  ships  or  in  general  efficiency  than  that  of  the  enemy 
was  necessary.  With  the  exception  of  that  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, which  will,  therefore,  require  ^>ecial  notice,  Englarui's 
subsequent, great  wars  were  conducted  in  arcordance  with  the 
nJe. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  there  was  a  remarkable 
manifestation  of  sea-power  in  the  Baltic    Peter  the  Gteatf 
having  created  an  efficient  army,  drove  the  Swedes  _j^^   . 
from  the  coast  provinces  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  BmM$v 
Like  the  eadiet  monarchies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  »—  j»»w. 
Russia,  in  the  Baltic  at  least,  now  beome  a  naval 
state.    A  large  fleet  was  built,  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  navy 
established.    It  was  a  purely  artificial  creation,  and  showed  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  character.   At  first,  and  when  under  the 
eye  of  its  creator,  it  was  strong;  when  Feter  was  00  mote  it 
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dnndM  A«&)r«iul,  when  seeded  agtio,  htd  to  be  cn^ed  «lic(h. 
b  enabled  Peter  tbe  Great  to  conquer  tbe  neighbouring  portion 
o(  HhLumI,  to  Mcure  his  coast  teiritorics  and  to  domuiate  the 
Biltic  In  this  he  was  aaisted  by  tbe  exhaustion  of  Sweden 
ooucquent  on  her  eodeavoucs  to  retain,  what  was  no  longer 
possible,  tbe  position  ol  a  (iKm-gieat  power  which  she  had  held 
sbce  tbe  dajs  ol  Custavus  Adolpbvs.  Sweden  had  been  further 
weakened,  espedally  as  a  naval  state,  by  almost  incessant  wars 
wiih  DcniBark,  whkh  prevented  all  hope  of  Scandinavian  pte- 
domioaoce  in  the  Baltic,  the  control  of  which  sea  has  in  these 
days  passed-into  the  hands  of  another  state  possessing  a  quickly 
oested  navy — tbe  modem  Oennan  empire. 

Tbe  War  pf  the  Spanish  Succession  left  Guat  Britain  a  Mediter- 
ranean power,  a  position  which,  in  spite  of  twice  ktsiog  &lioorca, 
she  still  holds.  In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
"  France  was  forced  to  give  up  hei  conquests  for  want 
of  a  navy,  and  England  saved  her  position  by  her 
sea-power,  though  she  had  [ailed  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  "  (Mahan,  Infiuaut  on  Hut.  f,  >So).  This  shows, 
as  we  shall  find  that  a  later  war  showed  more  plainly,  that  even 
t|te  SDveounent  of  a  thoroughly  maritime  country  is  sot  always 
sure  of  conducting  its  naval  aSairs  wisely.  Hie  Seven  Years* 
War  included  some  brilliant  displays  of  the  efficacy  of  sea-power. 
It  was  this  which  put  the  British  in  possession  of  Canada,  decided 
which  European  race  was  to  nile  in  India,  and  led  to  a  British 
occupation  of  Havana  in  one  hemisphere  and  of  Manila  in  the 
other.  In  the  tame  war  Great  Britain  learnt  how,  by  a  feeble 
use  of  sea-power,  a  valuable  possession  like  Minorca  may  be  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  tbe  maritime  trade  and  tbe  general  prosperity 
of  tbe  kingdom  increased  enormously.  Tbe  result  of  the  conflict 
made  plain  to  all  the  paramount  importance  of  having  in  tbe 
principal  posts  in  the  govcmment  men  capable  of  understanding 
what  war  is  and  how  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

This  lesson,  as  the  sequel  demonstrated,  had  not  been  learned 
wben  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  insurgent 
_  cdonies  in  ^orth  America.     Mahan's  comment  is 

*^^^^  striking:  "The  magnificence  of  sea-power  and  its 
g^,  value  had  perhaps  been  more  clearly  shown  by  the 

imcontroUed  sway  and  consequent  cJtaltation  of  one 
beOigetcnt;  but  the  lesson  thus  given,  if  more  striking,  is  less 
vividly  interesting  than  the  spectacle  of  that  sea-power  meeting 
a  foe  worthy  of  itssteel.and  eidted  to  exertion  by  a  strife  which 
endangered  not  only  its  most  valuable  colonies,  but  even  its  own 
ibores  "  (Infiuenu  m  Bisl.  p.  aS).  Great  Britain  was,  in  fact, 
drawing  too  largely  on  tbe  pralige  acquired  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  was  governed  by  men  who  did  not  understand  the 
first  principles  of  navil  warfare,  and  woiddoot  listen  to  those  who 
did.  They  quite  ignored  tbe  teaching  of  the  then  comparatively 
recent  wars  which  has  been  aHudcd  to  already — that  the  enemy's 
coast  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  frontier.  A  ccntuiy  and  a 
half  earlier  tbe  Dutchman  Crotius  had  written — 
"  Quae  meta  Britannia 
Litora  sunt  aliis." 
Though  ordinary  prudence  would  have  suggested  ample  prepara- 
tion, British  ministers  allowed  their  country  to  remain  unpre- 
pareid.  Instead  of  concentrating  their  efforts  on  tbe  main 
obiecti\-e,  they  fritt^ed  away  force  in  attempts  to  relieve  two 
beleaguered  garrisons  under  the  pretext  of  yielding  to  popular 
pressure,  which  is  the  official  term  for  acting  on  the  advice  of 
irresponsible  and  uninstructed  busybodies.  "  Depuis  le  dfbut 
dc  la  disc,"  says  Captain  Chevalier,  "  Ics  ministres  de  la  Grande- 
firetafne  s'itaicnt  montr^  infiricurs  i  leur  titche."  An  impres- 
sive result  of  this  was  the  repeated  appearance  of  powerful  and 
indeed  numerically  superior  hostile  fleets  in  tbe  EngU'sh  Channel 
Tbe  war — notwithstanding  that  land  operations  constituted  an 
bnportant  part  of  it,  and  in  the  end  seized  the  issue — was 
oacntially  oceanic  Captain  Mahan  says  it  was  "  purely 
maritime."  It  may  be  true  that,  whatever  the  belUgcrcnL 
icnlt,  the  political  result,  as  regards  the  status  of  tbe  insurgent 
Goionies,  wouki  have  been  the  same.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
ycobable,  indeed  it  closely  approaches  to  certainty,  that  a 
proper  use  of  tbe  British  sea-power  would  have  prevented 


indenendenre  from  being  oooqnered,  ■■  it  were,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  There  can  be  no  surprise  in  store  for  the  student 
acquainted  with  tbe  vagaries  of  strategists  who  are  infiuencnl 
in  war  by  political  in  preference  to  military  requirements.  Still,, 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  an  emotion  of  astonishment  on  finding 
that  a  British  govcmment  intentionally  permitted  de  Crasie's 
fleet  and  tbe  French  anqy  in  its  convoy  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
unmolested,  for  fear  of  postponing  for  a  time  tbe  cevictualling, 
of  the  garrison  beleaguered  at  Gibraltar.  Washington's  opinion 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  naval  factor  has  been  quoted  already ; 
and  Mahan  does  not  put  the  case  too  strongly  when  be  declare* 
that  the  success  of  the  Americans  was  due  to  "sea-power being 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  its  improper  distribution  by  the 
English  authorities."  England's  navy,  misdiiccted  as  it  wss, 
made  a  good  light  of  it,  never  allowed  itself  to  be  decisively 
beaten  in  a  considerable  battle,  and  won  at  least  one  great 
victory.  At  the  point  of  contact  with  the  enemy,  however, 
it  was  not  in  general  so  conspicuously  successful  as  it  was  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  or  as  it  was  to  be  in  the  great  conflict  with 
the  French  republic  and  empire.  The  truth  is  that  its  opponent; 
the  French  navy,  was  never  so  thoroughly  a  sea-going  force  as 
it  was  in  the  War  of  American  Independcncci  and  never  so 
closely  approached  the  British  in  sea  experience  as  it  did  during 
that  period.  Great  Britain  met  antagonists  who  were  very 
nearly,  but  fortunately  not  quite,  as  familiar  with  the  sea  as  she 
was;  and  she  never  found  it  so  hard  to  beat  them,  or  even  to. 
avoid  being  beaten  by  them.  An  Englishman  woidd,  naturally, 
enough,  start  ft  the  conclusion  confronting  him,  if  he  were  to 
speculate  as  to  the  result  of  more  than  one  battle  had  the  great 
Suffren's  captains  and  crews  been  quite  up  to  the  level  of  those 
commanded  by  stout  old  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Suffren,  it  should 
be  said,  before  going  to  the  East  Indies,  had  "  tb'rty-eight  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  sea-service"  (Laughton,  SludUs  in 
Naval  Uisl.  p.  lO]].  A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  world,  with  the 
scenes  of  the  general  actions  of  the  war  dotted  on  it,  will  show 
how  notably  oceanic  the  campaigns  were.  The  hostile  fleets 
met  over  and  over  again  on  the  far  side  ot  the  Atlantic  and  in 
distant  Indian  seas.  The  French  navy  bad  penetrated  into  tbe 
ocean  as  readily  and  as  far  as  the  British  could  do.  Besides 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  until  the  1 3th  of 
April  1782,  when  Rodney  in  one  hemisphere  and  Suffren  in  the 
other  showed  them  the  way,  that  British  officers  ware  able  to 
escape  from  the  fetters  imposed  on  them  by  the  Fighlini  Jit> 
strucliotts — a  fact  worth  remembering  in  days  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  proposed,  by  establishing  schools  of  naval  tactics  on 
shore,  to  revive  the  pedantry  which  made  a  decisive  success  in 
battle  nearly  impossible. 

The  mighty  conflict  which  raged  between  GrcatBritainooone 
^e  and  France  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  with  UtUe  inter- 
mission, for  more  than  twenty  years,  presents  t  ^„f^  ' 
different  aspect  from  that  of  the  war  last  mentioned.  ocAndl 
The  victories  which  the  British  fleet  was  to  gain  were  KnatMlom 
generally  to  be  overwhelming;  if  not,  they  were  looked  y*^^ 
upon  ti  almost  defeats.  Whether  the  fleet  opposed  "■'■* 
to  the  British  was  or  was  not  the  more  numerous,  the  result  was 
generally  the  same — the  enemy  was  beaten.  That  there  was  a 
discoverable  reason  for  this  is  certain.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  disorganization  In  the  French  navy  consequent  on 
the  confusion  of  the  Revolution,  That  there  was  disorganisation 
is  undoubted;  that  it  did  impair  disdpline  and,  conseqiuatly, 
general  efficiency  will  not  be  disputed;  but  that  it  was  eon' 
siderable  enough  to  account  by  itself  for  the  French  naval 
defeats  is  altogether  Inadmissible.  Revolutionary  disuioer  had 
invaded  the  land-forces  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  invaded 
the  sea-forces.  The  supersession,  flight  or  guillotining  of  army 
officers  had  been  beyond  measure  more  frequent  than  was  th« 
case  with  the  naval  officers.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  Frendj 
armies  were  on  the  whole — even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— extraordinarily  successful.  In  1702  "  the  most  formidable 
invasion  that  ever  threatened  France,"  as  Alison  caOs  it,  was 
repelled,  though  the  invaders  were  the  highly  dlscipUned  and 
veteran  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria.   It  was  nearly  two  yeatf 
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falter  that  the  French  ajid  British  fleets  came  into  Mrbus  conflict. 
The  first  great  battle,  "  The  Glonous  First  of  Jone,"  though  a 
tactical  victory  for  Great  Britain,  was  a  strategical  defeat 
Villaret  Joyeuse  manoeuvred  so  as  to  cover  the  arrival  in  France 
of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  carrying  sorely  needed  supplies  of 
food,  and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful  His  plan  involved 
the  probability,  almost  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  general  action 
which  he  was  not  at  all  sure  of  winning  He  was  beaten,  it  is 
true,  but  the  Ftencb  made  so  good  a  fight  of  it  that  their 
defeat  was  not  nearly  so  disastrous  as  the  later  defers  of  the 
Nile  or  Trafalgar,  and — at  the  most — not  mote  disastrous  than 
that  of  Dominica.  Yet  no  one  even  alleges  that  there  was  dis- 
order or  disorganization  in  the  French  fleet  at  the  date  of  any 
one  of  those  affa&s.  Indeed,  if  the  French  navy  was  really  dis- 
organized in  1794,  it  would  have  been  better  for  France — 
judging  from  the  events  of  1798  and  1805 — if  the  disorganization 
had  been  allowed  to  continue  In  point  of  organization  the 
British  navy  was  inferior,  and  in  point  of  discipline  not  much 
superior  to  the  French  at  the  earliest  date^  at  the  later  dates, 
and  especially  at  the  latest,  owing  to  the  all-pervading  energy 
of  Napoleon,  the  British  was  far  behind  its  rival  in  organization, 
in  '*  science,"  and  in  every  branch  of  training  that  can  be  im- 
parted without  going  to  sea.  Great  Britain  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  counting  among  her  officers  some  very  able  men. 
Nelson,  of  course,  stands  so  high  that  he  holds  a  place  entirely 
by  hiniself.  The  other  British  chiefs,  good  as  they  were,  were 
not  conspicuously  superior  to  the  Hawkes  and  Rodneys  of  an 
earlier  day.  Howe  was  a  great  commander,  but  he  did  little 
more  than  just  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hood,  of  whom  Nelson  wrote, 
"  He  is  the  greatcA  sea-officer  I  ever  knew  "  (Laughton,  Nelson's 
LcU.  and  Dap.  p.  71).  There  must  have  been  something,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  meritorious  qualities  of  the  principal  British 
ofBceis  which  helped  the  navy  so  consistently  to  victory.  The 
many  triumphs  won  could  not  have  been  due  in  every  case  to 
the  individual  superiority  of  the  British  admiral  or  captain  to 
his  opponent.  There  must  have  been  bad  as  well  as  good 
among  the  hundreds  on  the  lists;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Providence  had  so  arranged  it  that  In  every  action  in  which  a 
tgimtrtuv*  British  officer  of  inferior  ability  commanded,  a  still 
tiM—  more  inferior  French  commander  was  opposed  to  him. 
*V^  Tbc  explanation  of  the  nearly  unbroken  success  is, 
**^  that  the  British  was  a  thoroughly  sea-going  navy,  and 
became  more  and  more  so  every  month;  while  the  French, 
since  the  close  of  the  American  War,  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  its 
sea-going  character  and,  because  it  had  been  shut  up  in  its  ports, 
became  less  and  less  sea-going  as  hostilities  continued.  The 
war  had  been  for  the  British,  in  the  words  qf  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
^"a  continuous  course  of  victory  won  mainly  by  seamanship." 
The  British  navy,  as  regards  sea  experience,  especially  of  the 
officers,  was  immensely  superior  to  the  French.  This  enabled 
the  British  government  to  carry  into  execution  sound  strategic 
plana,  in  accordance  with  which  the  coasts  of  France  and  its 
allied  countries  were  regarded  as  the  British  frontier  to  be 
watched  or  patrolled  by  British  fleets. 

Before  the  long  European  war  had  been  brought  to  a  formal 
ending  we  received  some  rude  rebuffs  from  another  opponent 
...  ..  of  unsuspected  vigour.  In  the  quarrel  with  the 
f,^m„,  Um'ted  Stales,  the  so-called  "War  of  1812,"  the 
Hf^t  great  sea-power  of  the  British  in  the  end  asserted  its 
influence,  and  the  Americans  suficred  much  more 
severely,  even  absolutely,  than  their  enemy.  At  the  same  lime 
the  British  might  have  learned,  for  the  Americans  did  their 
best  to  teach  it,  that  over-confidence  In  numerical  strength  and 
oanow  professional  self-satisfaction  arc  nearly  sure  to  lead  to 
reverses  in  war,  and  not  unlikely  to  end  in  grave  disasters.  The 
British  had  now  to  meet  the  Hilt  of  one  of  the  finest  communities 
of  acamen  ever  known.  Even  in  1776  the  Americans  had  a  great 
maritime  commerce,  which,  as  Mahan  says,  "  had  come  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country."  In  the  six- 
ud-lhirty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  then  this  commerce 
had  further  increased.    Ilere  was  00  finer  nursery  of  seamen 


than  the  then  States  of  the  American  TTnion.    Kooievdt  aqri 

that  "  there  was  no  better  seaman  in  the  world  "  than  the 
American,  who  "  had  been  bred  in  his  work  from  infancy." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  populittion  "  was  engaged  in  aea-gotng 
pursuits  of  a  nature  strongly  tending  to  develop  a  resolute  and 
hardy  character  In  the  men  that  followed  them  "  (AToaaf  Wtr 
of  i8i2,  jrded., pp.  29,30).  Having  little  or  no  naval  ^ffotectioa, 
the  American  seaman  had  to  defend  himself  in  many  dicum- 
stances,  and  was  compelled  to  fomHiaiiae  himself  with  the  toe 
of  arms.  The  men  who  passed  thnu^  this  practical,  and  there- 
fore supremely  excellent,  training  school  were  numeraas.  Very 
many  had  been  tramed  in  English  men-of-war,  and  some  in 
French  ships.  The  state  navy  which  they  were  called  on  to 
man  was  small,  and  therefore  its  ptrtonnel,  thoo^  witbma 
any  regular  or  avowed  selection,  was  virtually  and  in  the  bigbat 
sense  a  picked  body.  The  lesson  of  the  Wax  of  i8i>  should  be 
learned  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  when  a  long  na^ 
peace  has  generated  n  confidence  in  numerical  superiority,  in 
the  mere  possession  of  heavier  meUmt,  and  in  the  merits  of  a 
rigidly  uniform  system  of  training,  such  confidence,  as  eipeiieace 
has  ^own,  being  often  the  forerunner  of  misfortune.  It  is 
neither  patriotic  nor  intelligent  to  mlnimirr  the  American 
successes.  Certainly  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  Americans 
and  even  by  the  British.  To  take  the  frigate  actions  aloae,  as 
being  those  which  property  attracted  most  attention,  the  captures 
in  action  amounted  to  three  on  each  side,  the  proportionate 
loss  to  the  Americans,  considering  the  smallness  of  their  fleet, 
being  hnmensely  greater  than  to  the  British.  We  also  see  that 
no  British  frigate  was  taken  after  the  first  seven  months  of  a 
war  which  lasted  two  and  a  half  years  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  spread  a  belief  that  British  reverses  were  due  to  nothing 
but  the  greater  size  and  heavier  guns  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
It  is  now  established  that  the  superiority  in  these  details,  whidi 
the  Americans  certainly  enjoyed,  was  not  great,  and  not  of  itadf 
enough  to  account  for  theb  victories.  Of  course,  if  superiority 
in  mere  matiriei,  beyond  a  certain  well-understood  aT'y?ynt, 
is  possessed  by  one  of  two  combatants,  his  antagonist  canhatd^ 
escape  defeat,  but  it  was  never  alleged  that  size  of  ship  or 
calibre  of  guns — greater  within  reasonable  limits  than  the  British 
had — necessarily  led  to  the  defeat  of  British  ships  by  the  Frcndi 
or  Spaniards.  In  the  words  of  Admiral  Jnrien  de  la  Otcviire: 
"  The  ships  of  the  United  States  constantly  foo^  with  the 
chances  in  their  favour  "  All  this  is  indisputable.  NeVenhdcsa 
In  any  future  war  British  sea-power,  great  as  it  may  be,  should 
not  receive  shocks  like  those  that  it  unquestionably  did  saScr 
in  s8i>. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  the  natal 
wars  of  old  time.  The  subsequent  period  has  been  iUostntcd 
repeatedly  by  manifestations  of  sea-power,  often  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  though  rarely  understood  or  even  discerned 
by  the  nations  whom  they  more  particularly  concerned.  The 
British  sea-power,  notwithstanding  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
iSi  2,  had  come  out  of  the  great  European  conflict  unshaken  and 
indeed  more  pre-eminent  than  ever.  The  words  used  half  • 
century  before  by  a  writer  In  the  great  Fttndi  EncyckpUk 
seemed  more  exact  than  when  first  written.  "  VBmpirt  to 
mas,"  he  says,  is  "  le  plus  avantageux  de  tous  les  empiia; 
les  Phoenlciens  le  possMoient  autre  fois  et  c'est  aox  AngUl 
que  cette  gloire  appartient  aujourdlu!  sur  routes  les  puissances 
maricimcs  "  (Eiuycloptdit,  7th  January  r76s,  art.  "  Thala*- 
sarchie  ").  Vast  outlying  territories  had  been  acquired  or  were 
more  firmly  held,  and  the  communications  of  aU  the  oversea 
doininions  of  the  British  crown  were  secured  against  all  possibiBty 
of  serious  menace  for  many  years  to  come.  Her  aea^iower  was 
so  ubiquitous  and  aB-pervading  that,  Hke  the  atmoqphete. 
Great  Britain  rarely  thou^t  of  It  and  rarely  rememberad  its 
necessity  or  its  existence.  It  was  not  tUl  a  late  date  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation— for  there  still  are  some  exceptioiu  ■ 
perceived  that  it  was  the  medium  apart  from  wUdi  the  BiitU 
empire  could  no  mote  live  than  it  could  have  grown  up.  Forty 
years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  found  herself  again  at  war 
with  a  great  power.  She  had  as  her  ally  the  owner  of  the  (icattit 
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junrjr  in  the  mcM  except  her  (nm.  Her  foe,  uregudi  uval 
foctes,  came  the  next  in  order.  Yet  so  overwhelming  wu  tlie 
^^^  itrength  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  sea  that 
iJJ^^  Kussia  never  attempted  to  employ  her  navy  against 
ntt  ff  them.  Not  to  mention  other  e^mlitioiu,  considerable 
enough  is  Ihenuehrea,  military  operations  on  the 
laigeM  scale  were  undertaken,  carried  on  for  many  months, 
and  brought  to  a  succciaful  termination  on  a  scene  so  remote 
that  it  was  two  thousand  miles  from  the  country  of  one,  and 
tbree  thousand  from  tliat  of  the  other  partner  in  the  alliance. 

The  stream  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  in  terms 
of  modem  war  is  called  '  communications,'  "  was  kept  free  from 
even  tlw  tlueat  of  molestation,  not  by  visible  measures,  but  by 
the  nadisputed  efficacy  of  a  real,  though  imperceptible  sea- 
power.  At  the  close  of  the  Russian  War  there  were,  even  is 
iofluential  positions,  men  who,  undismayed  by  the  consequence* 
of  fnt»niV)iing  in  {m  England  the  castHton  methods  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  began  to  measure  British  requirements  by  standards 
borrowed  from  abroad  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  British 
conditions.  Because  other  countries  wisely  abstained  from 
^ying  on  that  wliich  tliey  did  not  possess,  or  had  only  imperfectly 
and  with  elaborate  art  created,  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  led 
to  prodaira  her  disbelief  in  the  very  force  that  had  made  and 
kept  her  dominion,  and  was  urged  to  defend  herself  with  fortifica- 
tions by  advisers  who,  like  Charles  n.  and  the  duke  of  York 
two  centuries  before,  were  "  not  ashamed  of  it."  It  was  bng 
before  the  peril  into  which  this  brought  the  empire  was  per- 
ceived; but  at  last,  and  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
teachings  of  Mabao,  the  people  themselves  took  the  matter 
in  Iiand  and  insistnl  tliat  a  great  maritime  empire  should 
have  a4equate  means  of  defending  all  that  made  its  existence 
possible. 

In  forms  differing  in  appearance,  but  identical  In  essentials, 
the  c&kacy  of  sea-power  was  proved  afain  in  the  American 
f^^^  Civil  War.  If  ever  there  were  hostilities  in  which, 
■MeUVrta-  to  the  unobservant  or  short-sighted,  naval  operations 
<•»•'  might  at  Sist  seem  destined  to  count  for  little  they 
•"'•""'  were  these.  The  sequel,  however,  made  it  clear  that 
tbey  constituted  one  of  the  leading  factois  of  the  success  of  the 
victofioa*  tide.  Tie  belligerents,  th*  Northern  or  Federal 
states  and  the  Southern  or  Confederate  states,  had  a  common 
land  fiotttiet  of  great  length.  The  capital  of  each  section  was 
within  Msy  distance  of  this  frontier,  and  the  two  were  not  far 
apart.  la  wealth,  population  and  resources  the  Federals  were 
CDOtatously  superior.  They  alone  poisesscd  a  navy,  though  at 
Ant  h  w^  a  small  one.  The  one  advantage  on.  the  Confederate 
side  wa*  the  large  proportion  of  military  ofBceis  which  belonged 
to  it  and  their  rare  excellence  as  soldiers.  In  physiqut  as  well 
as  in  moral  the  army  of  one  side  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
otlter;  perhaps  the  Federal  army  was  slightly  superior  in  the 
first,  and  the  Confederate,  as  being  recruited  from  a  dominant 
white  race,  in  the  second.  Outnumbered,  less  well  equipped,  and 
iBore  scantily  supplied,  the  Confederates  nevertheless  kept  up 
the  war,  with  ouuyr  brilliant  successes  on  hind,  for  four  years. 
Had  th^  been  able  to  maintain  their  trade  with  neutral  statu 
tbey  cotdd  have  carried  on  the  war  longer,  and— not  improb- 
ably— have  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Federal  navy,  which  was 
largely  increased,  took  away  all  cWce  of  this.  It  established 
effective  bhxkade*  of  the  Confederate  ports,  and  severed  their 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  Indispensable  articles 
of  equipment  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  armies,  consequently, 
became  less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  their  abundantly  furnished 
antagonists.  By  dominating  the  rivers  the  Federals  cut  the 
Confederacy  asunder;  and,  by  the  power  they  possessed  of 
moving  troops  by  tea  at  will,  perplexed  and  harassed  the  defence, 
and  laidlilated  the  occupation  of  important  points,  Meanwhile 
the  Confederates  could  make  no  reply  on  the  water  except  by 
capturing  merchant  vessels,  by  which  the  contest  was  embittered, 
but  the  course  of  the  war  remained  absolutely  unaffected.    The 

rit  oumbeis  of  men  under  arms  on  shore,  the  terrific  slaughter 
many  battles  of  a  war  in  which  tacticaTabih'ty,  even  in  a 
w~*"Ttf  dcgne,  was  curiously  uncommon  on  both  sides,  and  the 


varying  foctmet  of  the  baOfacmt*,  made  theland  caapaigM 
far  more  faucresting  to  the  ordinary  observer  thaa  the  navaL 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  peace  had  been  re-ettabUshed 
for  several  yean  before  the  American  people  could  be  made  to 
see  the  great  part  taken  by  the  navy  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Union;  and  what  the  Amaricaoa  had  net  leen  wat  hUdea  from 
the  sight  of  other  lutioot. 

In  several  momestout  wars  in  Eurqpe  waged  since  Ftrance  and 
Great  Britain  made  peace  with  Rusaia  sea-power  m»i.if..t«^ 
itself  but  little.  In  the  Russo-Tuikish  War  the  naval  cmv*. 
tapetiority  of  the  TurlLs  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  tmum 
Russians  at  the  time  had  no  fleet,  governed  the  plana,  Wmn 
if  not  the  course,  of  the  "■"'p*'|i~  The  water  being  W-t^ 
denied  to  them,  the  Russians  were  compelled  t«  execute  their 
plan  of  invading  Turkey  by  land.  An  advance  U>  the  Bosporus 
through  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  impracticable 
without  help  from  a  navy  on  the  right  flank.  Consequently  tM 
only  route  was  a  land  one  across  the  Danube  and  tbt  Balkans. 
The  advantages,  though  not  fully  utilized,  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  line  of  advance  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  dif&culties  and  locsei  which  it  caused  the  Russians, 
exhibited  in  a  striking  marmer  what  tea-power  can  effect  eves 
when  its  operation  is  scarcely  ebtervable. 

This  was  more  conspicuous  in  a  later  series  of  hoitiKlita. 
The  civil  war  in  Chile  between  Coogresstsu  and  Balmacedista 
was  specially  inlercsting,  because  it  threw  into  sharp 
relief  the  predominant  influence,  when  anon-maritime  ' 
enemy  was  to  be  attacked,  of  a  navy  followed  up  ^yrmiUtt.' 
by  an  adequate  land-force.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute  the  Balmacedista,  or  President's  party,  had  practically 
all  the  army,  and  the  Congressists,  or  Opposition  party,  nearly 
all  the  Chilean  navy.  CnaUe  to  remain  in  the  prindpfd  province 
of  the  republic,  and  expeOed  from  the  waters  of  Valparaiso  hy 
the  Balmacedist  garrisons  of  the  fort* — the  only  and  doubtfid 
service  which  thos^  works  rendered  to  their  own  tide— the 
Congressists  went  off  with  the  ships  to  the  northern  province^ 
where  they  counted  many  adherents.  There  tbey  formed  aa 
army,  and  having  money  at  fommend,  and  open  *ea  commoni- 
cations,  they  were  able  to  import  equipment  from  abroad,  and 
eventually  to  transport  their  Und-force,  secured  from  molestatioa 
on  the  voyage  by  the  sea-power  at  their  disposal,  to  the  neigh> 
bourhood  of  Valparaiso,  where  it  was  landed  and  triuaiphantly 
ended  the  campaign. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  its  main  outlines,  this  story 
repeated  that  of  many  earlier  struggles.  It  was  itself  repeated, 
as  regards  its  general  features,  by  the  story  of  the  war  u^ 
between  China  and  Japan  in  iSfu-^j.  Every  aspect  immi 
of  the  war,  says  Colomb,  is  interestug  to  Great  Britain,  tUmmimt 
"  as  Japan  is  to  China  in  a  position  sirfailar  to  that  ^STi, 
which  the  British  Islands  occupy  to  the  European 
continent "  (iViicdf  War/art,  srd  ed.  p.  4j6).  It  was  additionally 
interesting  because  the  sea-power  of  Japan  was  a  novelty. 
Though  a  novelty,  it  was  well  known  by  British  naval  men  t» 
be  superior  in  all  essentials  to  that  of  China,  a  novelty  itself. 
As  is  the  rule  when  two.belUgerents  are  conten^ng  for  something 
beyond  a  purely  maritime  object,  the  final  decision  was  to  be  on 
land.  Korea  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  land  war;  and, 
as  far  as  access  to  it  by  sea  was  concerned,  the  chief  bases  of 
the  two  tides  were  about  the  same  distance  from  It.  It  wat 
possible  for  the  Chinese  to  march  there  by  land.  The  Japanese,' 
coming  from  an  island  state,  wore  obliged  to  cross  the  water. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  not  only  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  struggle,  but  also  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  oa 
by  them  at  all,  depended  on  sea-power.  The  Japanese  proved 
themselves  decisively  superior  at  sea.  Their  navy  eSectualty 
cleare<)  the  way  for  one  army  wliich  wu  landed  in  Korea,  and 
fcf  another  which  was  landed  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan- 
tung. The  Chinese  land-forces  were  defeated.  The  navy  of 
Japan  being  superior  on  the  sea,  was  able  to  keep  its  sister  service 
supplied  or  reinforced  as  required.  It  was  not,  however,  tb* 
navy,  but  the  army,  which  finally  frustrated  the  Chinese  efforts 
at  defence,  and  really  terminated  the  war.    What  the  navy  did 
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•mt  That,  1b  iccordance  with  the  Umitatiaiu  of  se*-pow«r,  may 
be  expected  of  a  navy.  It  made  the  traiuport  of  the  army 
across  the  sea  possible,  aod  enabled  it  to  do  what  of  itself  the 
army  could  not  have  done,  viz.  overcome  the  last  resistance  of 
the  enemy. 

The  issue  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  at  least  as  regards 
the  defeat  of  Spain,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  Spain, 
SfiMiih-  <ven  without  a  serious  insurrection  on  her  hands, 
Amtikmm  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  so  powerful  an 
2^  antagonist  as  the  United  States  must  have  been  evident 
^^  •  even  to  Spaniards.  However  that  may  be,  an' early 
collapse  of  the  Spanish  defence  was  not  anticipated,  and  however 
one-sided  the  war  may  have  been  seen  to  be,  it  furnished  examples 
Ulustnting  rules  as  old  as  naval  warfare.  Mahan  says  of  it  that, 
"  while  possessing,  as  every  war  does,  characteristics  of  its  own 
differentiating  it  from  others,  nevertheless  in  its  broad  atuilogics 
h  falls  into  line  with  its  predecessors,  evidencing  that  unity  of 
teaching  which  pervades  the  art  from  its  beginnings  unto  this 
day  "  {Lessons  of  Ike  War  vnlh  Spain,  p.  i6).  The  Spaniards 
•ete  defeated  by  the  superiority  of  the  American  sea-power. 
"  A  milHon  of  the  best  soldiers,"  says  Mahao, "  would  have  been 
powerkss  in  face  of  hostile  control  of  the  sea."  11>at  control 
was  obtained  and  kept  by  the  United  States  navy,  thus  per- 
mitting the  unobstructed  despatiji  of  troops — and  their  subse- 
tpient  reinforcement  and  supply— to  Spanish  territory,  which 
was  finally  conquered,  not  by  the  navy,  but  by  the  army  on 
shor&  That  it  was  the  navy  which  made  this  final  conquest 
poasible  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be  made  specially  evident  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  government,  whidi  stopped  a 
military  expedition  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Cuba  until  the 
sea  was  cleared  of  all  Spanish  naval  force  worth  attention. 

It  bnnnecessary  hete  to  dwell  on  the  results  of  sea-power  In 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers,  in  which  troops 
had  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  England  to  South  Africa, 
or  in  that  between  Russia  and  Japan,  in  which  the  culminating 
blow  gjven  by  Japan  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Tsushima. 

:  The  events  of  the  long  period  whidi  we  have  been  considering 
wiB  have  shown  how  sea-power  operates,  and  what  it  effects. 
What  it  Involves  will  have  appeared  from  this  narrative  more 
drariy  than  would  have  been  possible  from  any  mere  definition. 
Like  many  other  things,  sea-power  is  composed  of  several  de- 
ments. To  reach  the  highest  degree  of  efficacy  it  should  be 
based  upon  a  popubtion  naturally  maritime,  and  on  an  ocean 
(lommerce  naturally  developed  rather  than  artiUcially  enticed 
to  extend  Itself.  Its  otitward  and  visible  sign  is  a  navy,  strong 
in  the  discipline,  skill  and  courage  of  a  numerous  personnel 
tiWbtluated  to  the  sea,  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  ships,  in 
the  excdlence  of  its  matlriel,  and  in  the  efficiency,  scale,  security 
aod  geographical  portion  of  its  arsenals  and  bases.  History 
has  demonstrated  that  sea-power  thus  conditioned  can  gain  any 
purely  maritime  object,  can  protect  the  trade  and  the  com- 
munications of  a  widely  extended  empire,  and  whil^  so  doing 
can  ward  off  from  its  shores  a  formidable  invader.  There  are, 
however,  limitations  to  be  noted.  Left  to  itself  its  operation  is. 
confined  to  the  water,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  mncr  edge  of  a 
narrow  zone  of  coast.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
an  army,  the  work  of  whidi  it  is  not  intended  and  is  unable  to 
perform.  Behind  it,  in  the  territoiy  of  which  it  guards  the 
shores,  there  must  be  a  land-force  adjusted  in  organization, 
equipment  and  numbers  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  possession  of  a  navy  does  not  permit  a  sea-surrounded  state 
to  dispense  with  all  fixed  defences  or  fortification;  but  it  does 
render  it  unnecessary  and  indeed  absurd  that  they  should  be 
abandant  or  gigantic.  The  danger  which  always  impends  over 
the  sea-power  of  any  country  is  that,  after  being  long  unused, 
jt  may  lose  touch  of  the  sea.  The  revolution  in  the  constructive 
arts  during  the  latter  half  of  the  roth  century,  which  has  also 
been  a  period  of  but  littlc-intemiptcd  naval  peace,  and  the 
universal  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances,  both  for  ship- 
propulsion  and  for  many  minor  services — mere  maUriet  being 
thereby  raised  in  the  general  eitimation  far  above  itally  more 


important  matters — make  the  danger  mentioned  more  menacing 
In  the  present  age  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  cUssic  works  on  Sea-power  are  those  of  Captain  A,  T.  Mabaa: 
Influence  of  Sea-povter  on  History  (iSoo) ;  Infivaut  of  Sea-p»mef  em 
llu  French  Itnotuiwn  and  Empire  (1892);  Nelson:  lie  EmAmlimemI 
of  Ike  Sta-pmmei  Great  Bnlam{.l»m),tta.  SetalaothebibUacisphr 
oftheaitSsNAVY.  <C.A.GkBT 

SEARCH,  or  Visit  akd  Seascb,  a  term  used  In  International 
law  and  apparently  derived  in  some  confused  way  from  the 
French  word  cin'te,  which  means  search,  combined  with  the 
English  translation  of  the  word  tinfe.  An  attempt  made  by 
some  writers  to  distinguish  between  visit  and  search  only  Iea<b 
to  misunderstanding.  Search  is  the  exact  English  equivalent 
of  nsite,  and  in  the  translation  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
(Feb.  i6,  1909]  the  translator  has  rightly  rendered  it  as  such 
(art.  63). 

The  right  of  search  belongs  to  belligerents  alone.  Its  object 
is  to  verify  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  and  if  neutral  to  ascertain 
whether  it  carries  contraband.  The  consequence  of  resistance 
to  search  is  capture  and  trial  In  a  Prize  Court.  "  Forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  legitimate  exerdse  of  the  right  of  stoppage, 
search  and  capture,"  says  art.  6j  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
igog,  "  involves  in  all  cases  the  condemnation  of  the  %'essd. 
The  cargo  is  liable  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  cargo  of  an 
enemy  vessel.  Goods  belonging  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
vessel  are  treated  as  enemy  goods."  At  the  Hague  Conferenc* 
of  1907  the  question  of  the  liability  to  search  of  mai)-ships  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion  based  on  incidents  arising  out  of  the 
South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  that  postal  conespondence  of  neutrals  and  even  d 
belligerents,  and  whether  official  or  private,  found  on  board  a 
neutral  or  even  an  enemy  ship  should  be  "  invioUble,"  and  that 
though  the  ship  should  be  detained,  this  correspondence  bad  to 
be  forwarded  to  its  destination  by  the  captor  "  with  the  least 
possible  delay."'  The  only  exception  to  this  exemption  is 
correspondence  destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded 
port.  As  regards  the  mall-ships  themselves,  apart  iiom  this 
inviolabiUty  of  the  correspondence,  no  exemption  or  privil^e 
Is  extended  beyond  the  injunction  that  they  should  not  be 
searched,  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  "  with 
as  much  consideration  and  expedition  as  possible,"  which  might 
just  as  well  be  said  of  all  ships  stopped  or  searched  on  the  hiigh 
seas.  (T.  BaJ 

SEA-SERPENT.  '  The  belief  In  enormous  serpents,  both 
terrestrial  and  marine,  dales  from  very  early  times.  Pliny 
(H.II.  viiL  u),  following  Livy  (Epit.  xviil.),  tells  us  of  a  land- 
serpent  110  ft.  long,  which  Regulus  and  his  army  besieged  'with 
baUstae,  as  though  it  had  been  a  city,  and  this  story  is  repeated 
by  several  other  writers  (Florus  ii.  2;  Val.  Max.  i.  8;  Cellius 
vl.  i).  The  most  prolific  in  accounts  of  the  sea-serpeut,  however, 
are  the  early  Norse  writers,  to  whom  the  "  S5-Orm  "  was  a 
subject  both  for  prose  and  verse.  Olaus  Magnus  (RUt.  genL 
sept.  zxL  34)  describes  it  as  loo  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  round,  and 
states  that  it  not  only  ate  calves,  sheep  and  swine,  but  also 
"disturbs  ships,  rising  up  like  a  mast,  and  sometimes  snaps 
some  of  the  men  from  the  deck,"  illustrating  his  account  with 
a  vivid  representation  of  the  animal  in  the  very  act.  Pontopid- 
dan,  in  his  Natural  History  (Eng.  trans.,  1735,  pp.  igj  seq.),  says 
that  its  existence  was  generally  believed  in  by  the  sailors  and 
fishermen  of  his  time,  and  be  recounts  the  means  they  adopted 
to  escape  it,  as  well  as  many  details  regarding  its  habits.  The 
more  drcumstantial  records  of  comparatively  modem  times 
may  be  conveniently -grouped  according  to  the  causes  which  pre- 
sumably gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  described,  (i)  A  number  of 
porpoises  swimming  one  behind  another  may,  by  their  character- 
istic mode  of  half  emerging  from  and  then  re-entering  the  water 
di'ring  respiration,  produce  the  appearance  of  a  single  animal 
sLjwing  a  succession  of  tnake-Iike  undulations.  The  figure 
given  by  Pontoppidan  was  very  likely  suggested  by  such  an 
appearance,  and  a  sketch  of  an  animal  seen  off  Llandudno  by 

'  Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  00  the  cxercke  of 
I  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war  (ait.  1). 
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MvenI  obaervera'  lotlB  ti  though  it  sught  have  hid  a  sinuhr 
Origin,  notwithstanding  that  this  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
them.  (9)  A  flight  of  aea-fowl  on  one  occasbn  recorded  by 
Professor  Aldis'  pioduced  the  appearance  of  a  snake  swimming 
at  the  nrface  of  the  mter.  Cs)  A  large  mass  of  seaweed  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  cautiously  approached  and  even 
haipoooed  under  the  impresuon  that  it  was  such  a  monster.' 
(4)  A  pair  of  basking  sliariu  (.Sttaekt  maxima)  furnish  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  rcoordec  teervations,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Frank  Buckland.  These  fish  liave  a  habh  of  swimming 
in  pairs,  one  following  the  other  with  the  doisal  fin  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  tail  just  appearing  above  the  water,  and,  as 
each  animal  is  fully  30  ft.  long,  the  effect  of  a  body  of  60  or  more 
fl.  long  moving  through  the  water  is  readQy  produced.  To  this 
category  belongs  the  famous  serpent  cast  up  on  Stronaay,  one 
of  the  Orkneys,  of  which  an  account  ms  niA  to  the  Wemaiu 
Society  of  Edinburgh;'  some  of  its  vertebrae  were  presetvM 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons  of  London,  and  identified  as 
those  of  Selachc  nuuima  by  both  Home  and  Owen.'  There 
ii  also  evidence  to  show  that  specimens  of  Cankarcdan  must 
have  existed  more  than  roo  ft.  long.*  (5)  Ribbon-fish  (Xrfofeciu), 
from  their  snUe-like  form  and  great  length  (sometimes  as  much 
a*  >o  ft.),  have  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  soKialled  "  sea- 
terpentl^"  amongst  others  by  Dr  Andraw  Wilson';  bat  Dr 
Cilnther,*  from  what  is  known  regarding  the  habits  of  these 
fish,  does  not  regard  the  theory  as  tenable.  (6)  A  gigantic 
squid  {ArckiUulhis)  was  most  likely  the  foundation  of  the  old 
None  accounts, '  and  also  of  those  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
t9th  century  came  so  frequently  from  the  United  States  as  to 
gain  for  the  am'mal  the  sobriquet  of  "American  sea-serpent."" 
These  stories  were  so  circumstantial,  so  consistent,  and  vouched 
for  by  persons  of  such  eminence,  that  no  doubt  was  possible 
(notwithstanding  the  cavilling  of  Mitrhell)"  as  to  the  existence 
Of  a  strange  marine  monster  df  very  definite  character  in  those 
(cgions.  The  description  commonly  given  ol  it  has  been  summed 
gp  byCaase''somewhatthus>-(i.)gentraJ  form  that  of  a  serpent; 
(b.)  length  averaging  60  ft.;  (ill.)  head  Battened,  eye  generally 
net  mentioned,  some  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  seen; 
(iv.)  neck  11  to  16  in.  in  diameter;  (v.)  appendages  on  the  head, 
neck  or  back  (accounts  here  variable);  (vi.)  colour  dark,  lighter 
bdow;  (viL)  swims  at  the  surlace,  head  thrown  forward  and 
di^djr  elewted;  (viii.)  progression  steady  and  uidform,  body 
tMight  bat  capable  oi  bdng  bent;  (ix.)  water  spouting  from 

it;  (x.)  in  shape  like 
a  "  mm  buoy."    The 
annexed  figure  (fig.  i) 
represents  one  which 
was      leen      from 
H.M.S."  Daedalus."" 
To  show  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  hy- 
pothesis, it  may  he 
■ddtd  that  gigantic  Cephalopods  are  not  unf  requent  on  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland."  and  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  coasts 
■  Man,  Slmrt.  xxvii.  pp.  393,  315,  JjS;  abo  ImU  mi  WttUr 
(September  i<7a>. 

'  Sahm,  ibid.:  also  Drew,  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  4(9;  Bird,  <m>  tiL 
p.  519:  Ingleby,  (rai.  cit  p.  541. 

'r.  Smith,  niiK»  (February  1858);  Herriman,  quoted  by  Cotie, 
«^  tlL  PfUea,  p.  uS;  Pringle,  Nalurt,  xviii.  p.  519  (1878). 
<  Mm.  Vtrn.  Se.  Bim.  vol.  L  pp.  418-444,  pli.  ix.->i.  (181 1). 
•  itfia.  Vof.  StL  Hisl.  Mr,  s,  vol.  ii.  p.  461  (i848>i  for  a  criticiam 
of  thew  viewi,  Me  Traill,  Pnc.  Ray.  Soc.  Edim.  voL  iiL  p.  ao8  (18J7). 


no.  t, — Sea-serpent,  as  seen  from  H.M.S. 
"  Dsedalui." 


*  Owen,  OdoHlograbhy,  p. 


p.  lis  (London,   1: 
— ■(  Sulimam 


(6lh 


>),  containing  a 
■       I87«)I 


^  Ltiftm 
■ssdabls  aaaar  on  tha  subject 
Katun,  Ik.  CO. 

'  Study  tl  Fithei.  p.  jst  (Edinburth,  1880). 
^See  note  a;  sIm  Deinbolt,  quoted  In  Zedatul,  p.  ■<04  (llfl?). 

"  Bigeiew,  Amtr.  Jnrm.  Sci.  vol.  ii.  pp.  147-165  (iSao);  Wai^ 
burton.  Md.  vol.  all.  p.  375  (1813);  ZotUptI,  p.  1714  (1147). 

"  Amtr  Jturn.Sci.  vol.  xv.  p.  351  (ia}4). 


"  XffUfiM  ^  ffaturai  History,  p, 
~  "^ —  Myai^Times (October  1848' 


'.  Land.  JVnci(October  1848). 


- .  r  34i(U)iidon,  1839). 

"  MXtmOut^imti  (October  i848i-7H.  Und.  IfmfOet 
"  A.  E.  Verml,  Trans.  Connttt.  Acad.  vol.  v.  part  i.  (1B80),  con- 
Miaiag  an  account  of  all  authenticated  specipwnt  of  gigantic  squids. 
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Flo.  3.— ^ea-aeipent,  as  obMtved  by 
HaosEtede. 


of  Scandinavia,"  Denmark  and  the  British  Isles,"  and  thdir 
extreme  size  seems  to  be  above  60  ft.,  and,  furthermore,  that 
theii  mode  of  progreaann  is  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  foreibly 
eqjeUed  from  the  siphon,  which  would  impart  that  equable 
notion  to  whidh  several  observen  allude  as  being  evidently 
imt  produced  by  any  serpentine  bending  «<  the  body.  A  veiy 
interesting  account  of  X 
monster  almost  certainly 
originating  in  one  of 
tboe  squids  is  that  of 
Hans  Egede,"  the  well- 
known  minionaty  to 
Greenland;  the  drawing 
by  Bing,  given  in  his 
work,  is  reproduced  here 
(fig.  s),  with  a  sketch  of 
a  sqi^  in  the  act  of 
rearhig  itself  out  from 
the  water  (fig.  3),  an 
action  which  they  have 
been  observed  in  aquaria 
habitually  to  perform. 
Numerous  otherac- 
cotmta  seem  to  be  explic- 
able by  this  hypothesis," 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  huge  "  snake  "  seen 
fay  certain  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Pauline  "  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  was  said  to  be  coiled  twice  round  a  large  mem 
whale,  and  then  towered  up  many  feet  into  the  air  and  finally 
dragged  the  whale  to  the  bottom.  It  Is  now  wdl-known  that 
the  qienn  whale  kills  and  devoon  ArciilaUkis  and  other  large 
oceanic  Cephalopods,  and  do  one  who  has  read  BuUca't  vivid 
description,  in  Tht 
Crwtf  ef  lie  CathaU, 
of  the  struggle  between 
a  cachalot  and  a  giant 
squid,  can  doubt  that  it 
was  a  combat  of  this 
kind  which  was  thus 
erroneously  described. 
The  immensely  long 
arms  of  .  ArckiteutJns 
would  not  unnaturally 
be  mistaken  for  a  snake 
by  sailors,  and  instead 
of  being  dragged  to  the 
bottom  the  whale 
doubtless  sounded  of  its 
own  accord  as  whales 
usually  do  (see  Cdttle- 
nsB).  (7)  A  sea-Uon, 
or    "Anson's    seal" 

{tttruiiia  ekphantina),  was  suggested  by  Owen"  as  a  poo- 
sible  explanation  of  the  serpent  seen  from  H.M.S. "  Daedalus"; 
but  as  this  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Captain  IfQuahae,* 
who  stated  that  It  could  not  have  been  any  animal  of  the  seal 
kind,  it  seems  better  to  refer  the  appearance  to  a  squid.  (8) 
A  plesiosaurus,  or  some  other  of  the  huge  marine  reptiles  usually 
believed  to  be  extinct,  might  certainly  have  produced  the 

u  Stecnstntp.  ArtoadL  Simid.  HtUuf.,  jit  JTMs,  pp.  ita-its 

(Chriatiania.  ■8$7). 

'•Saville  Kent,  Proc  Zacl.  Soe,  Laud.  p.  178  (1874);  Mote. 
......        „       ..  ._  g^  .     . 


FlO.  3. — Squid,  rearing  itsdf  out  of  tht 
water. 


Zcetctiit,  p.  4Sa6  (1875);  also  Ann.  Mat-  Nat.  Hut.  net.  4,  vol.  vL 

p.  "3. 

"DM  iDMfa  Grinlaudt  my  Ptrimttntum  (Copenhacan,  1741: 
Eng.  trans.,  A  Dttcriptitn  rfCrmuland,  London,  1745,  pp.  86-89); 
alK>  Paul  Egadc,  ESttnwhmtK  am  GrMaud,  Copenhagen,  oA,  pp. 


de  Ferry,  quoted  by  Pootoppidan,  •*.  aL\  Davklm  and 


«i.t ..  , 

Saadfoid,  quoted  in  Zcalitit,  p.  MM  (>849);  Seaior,  ur.r'-' 
'    -h  April  1879):  Baniett,  Kalmr*,  vol.  ax.  p.  >89  (t87*);  Pmmy, 


its 


i.  W»»,  vol.  IxvH.  p.  SIS  (Joth  November  1873). 

>  Ann.  Uat-  Nat.  llisl.  ttt.  a.  vol  U.  p.  461  dM)- 
*  rsKiM  (aist  No»amb«t  rt4<)- 
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phenomena  deacribed,  granting  the  possibility  of  one  liaving 
survived  to  tlie  present  time.  Newman  ^  and  Gcsse*  liave  both 
supported  tliis  theory,  the  former  citing  as  evidence  in  its  favour 
the  report  of  a  creature  with  the  body  of  an  alligator,  a  long 
neck  and  four  paddles  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hope  c£ 
HM£.  "  Fly  "  in  the  Gulf  of  California.'  (9)  No  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  certain  descriptions  of  the 
sea-serpent.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Lieutenant 
Hayne's' account  of  a  creature  seen  from  H.M.  yacht  "Osbome." 
Two  different  aspects  were  recorded — the  first  being  a  ridge, 
30  ft.  in  length,  of  triangular  fins,  each  rising  5  to  6  ft.  alx>ve  the 
water,  while  the  second  view  showed  a  large  round  bead  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  huge  flappers,  which  moved  like  tliase  of  a 
turtle. 

A  more  recent  record  of  the  appearance  of  a  mysterious  sear 
monster  is  that  of  Messrs  Meade- Waldo  and  NicoU,  both  fellows 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Pncctdinii  of  that  Society  for 
1906,  p.  719.  These  two  gentlemen  on  the  7th  of  December 
1905  were  on  board  the  yacht  "  Valhalla  "  off  the  coast  of 
BiBzil  when  at  to- 1  s  A.M.  they  saw,  100  yds.  from  the  ship,  a  large 
fin  projecting  above  the  water  to  a  height  of  18  in.  or  s  ft.,  and 
6  ft.  in  length.  Under  the  water  to  the  rear  of  the  fiirwas  the 
shade  of  a  considerable  body.  When  Mr  Meade- Waldo  directed 
his  field-glasses  upon  the  object  he  saw  a  great  head  and  neck 
rise  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  the  fin.  The  neck  appeared 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,  and  7  to  8  ft.  in  length. 
The  head  was  of  the  same  thickness  and  had  k  very  turtle-like 
appearance,  eye  and  mouth  being  distinctly  seen.  The  object 
was  going  very  slowly  and.  shortly  disappeared  from  view. 
In  this  case  as  in  othos  the  objects  seen  were  not  sufficient  to 
identify  the  natnre  of  the  animoL  It  is  difficult  to  attribute\ 
nieh  a  hod  and  neck  to  any  known  fish,  and  turtles  have  no 
dorsal  fin.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  the  so-called  "  sea-serpent* ''  can  be  explained 
by  Deference  to  some  well-known  animal  or  other  natural  object, 
there  is  still  a  residuum  sufficient  to  prevent  modem  xoologists 
from  denying  the  possibility  that  some  such  creature  may  after 
all  exist 

Etisttnct  in  origin  from  the  stones  already  touched  on  is  the 
iMiend  of  the  sea-serpent  or  tintnn  among  the  Arabs  (Mas'adi  i. 
3wseq.;  Kazwini  i.  133  seq. ;  Damiri  L  186  seq.),  which  is  described 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  waterspout  is  the  pheno- 
menon on  ^hich  the  fable  rests.  The  (tnMiM  is  the  Hebrew  toHHin 
(E.V.  "  whale,"  "  dragon  "),  which  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  7  might  in  the 
context  be  appropriatny  rendered  "  waterspout." 

In  addition  to  the  sources  already  cited,  the  reader  may  consult 
Ka£^tmood's  ita^ume,  vol.  iii.  (1818);  Lee,  Sea  Monsteri  Unmasked 
(International  Flsberlea  Exhibition  Handbook,  London,  1883); 
CactWell,  Zoolotbl,  pp.  1841,  toil  (1847);  and  Hoyle,  Proc.  Say. 
Pkjs.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  &.  (W.  E.  iio.  j  J.  T.  C.) 

SBA-SICKMBSS,  the  symptoms  experienced  by  many  persons 
when  subjected  to  the  pitching  and  rolling  motion  of  a  vessel 
at  sea,  of  which  depression,  giddiness,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  the  most  prominent.  They  generally  show  themselves  soon 
after  the  vessel  baa  begun  to  roll  by  the  onset  of  giddiness  and 
discomfort  in  the  httd,  together  with  a  sense  of  nausea  and  sinking 
at  the  stomach,  which  soon  develops  into  intense  sickness  and 
vomiting.  At  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  only  are  ejected; 
but  thereafter  bilious  matter,  and  occasionally  even  blood,  are 
brought  up  by  the  violence  of  the  retching.  The  vomiting  is 
liable  to  exacerbations  according  to  the  amount  of  osdilation 
of  (he  ship;  but  seasons  of  rest,  sometimes  admitting  of  sleep, 
occasionally  intervene.  With  the  aickness  there  is  great  physiol 
prostration,  as  shown  in  the  pallor  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats 
and  feeble  pulse,  accompanied  with  mental  depression  and 
wretchedness.  In  almost  all  instances  the  attack  has  a  favourable 
tenninatioo,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  weakened  by  ether 
diseases. 

The  conditions  eonoemed  in  the  prodoctlon  of  the  malady  an 
apparently  of  complex  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  rolling  or 
waving  of  the  vcaael  disturba  that  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  body 
to  surrounding  objects  upon  which  the  senw  of  security  rests.  The 
nervous  system  being  thus  subjected  to  a  succescion  of  ahocks  fails 
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to  effect  the  necessary  adjnstmenta  for  equilibrium.  Gtddineaa  aad 
with  it  nausea  and  vomiting  follow,  aided  probably  by  the  profound 
vaso-motor  disturbance  wnich  produces  such  manilesc  depreasioQ 
of  the  circulation.  The  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
especially  the  stomach,  by  the  rolUng  of  the  vessel  may  possibly 
operate  to  some  extent,  but  it  can  only  be  as  an  aooesaory  cause. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  changing  impcescioos 
made  upon  tnc  vision,  since  attacks  of  sea-sickness  occur  also  in 
the  dark,  and  in  the  case  of  blind  persons.  Other  contributory 
causes  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  feeling  that  skkneas  is  oeftaia 
to  come,  which  may  biing  on  tlw  attack  in  some  persons  even  befon 
the  vessel  has  begun  to  mow;  the  sense  of  the  body  being  in  a 
yielding  medium,  the  varied  odours  met  with  on  board  ship,  and 
circumstances  of  a  like  natnre  tend  also  to  precipitate  or  aggravate 
an  attack. 

No  means  has  yet  been  discovered  which  eaa  altogether  preveut 
the  occurrence  of  sea-sickness,  nor  is  it  likely  any  will  be  found. 
until  the  pitching  movements  of  the  vessel  are  done  away  with. 
Swinging  couches  or  chambers  have  not  proved  of  any  practical 
uliHty.  No  douht  there  is  less  risk  of  sickness  in  a  large  and  well- 
Allastcd  vessel  than  in  a  small  one;  but,  even  though  the  roOiog 
may  be  considcmbly  modified,  the  ascending  and  descending  mov*- 
mcnts  which  so  readily  produce  nausea  continue.  None  of  the 
medicinal  agents  proposed  possess  infallible  properties:  a  remedy 
which  suits  one  ptirson  will  often  wholly  fail  with  another.  Nerve 
sedatives  are  am  :ig  the  most  potent  drugs  which  can  be  empbyed; 
and  doses  of  br.i  tide  of  potassium,  bromural  or  chloral,  appear  to 
act  usefully  in  {':.■  case  of  many  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
hi'h  ii'l  -  I  have  recommended  the  employment  of  nerve 
stui.:^..i.s,  ^u...i  .^  a  small  cupful  of  very  strong  coffee,  to  be  takes 
about  two  hours  before  sailing,  which  will  frei^ucntly  prevent  or 
midgate  the  sickness.  When  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  or  even  before 
startmg,  the  recumbent  position  with  the  head  low  and  the  eyes 
cloeed  should  be  assumed  by  those  at  all  likely  to  suffer,  and.  should 
the  weather  admit,  on  deck  rather  than  below — the  body,  especiallv 
the  extremities,  being  well  covered.  Many  petsoosj  however,  fioa 
comfort  and  relief  from  lying  down  in  their  berths  with  a  hot  bottW 
to  the  feet,  by  which  means  sleep'roay  be  obtained,  aitd  with  it  A 
temporary  abatement  of  the  giddiness  and  nausea.  ShoukI  sicfcncsa 
sur-^rvf>ne  small  quantities  of  some  light  food,  such  as  thin  anowiuot< 
gruel  or  ^uop,  ought  to  be  swallowed  if  poeaible,  to  leaaen  the  aenae 
of  exhaustion.  The  vomiting  may  be  mitigated  1^  saline  effervcscang 
drinks,  ice,  chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid  or  opium.  Alcohol, 
although  occadonally  useful  in  great  prostration,  generally  temb 
rather  to  .^iSgravate  the  aickneaa.  I>r  Chapman,  in  accordance  with 
hi>  view  that  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is  an  undue  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  spinil  cord,  introduced  a  spinal  ice-bag;  but,  like  every  other 
plan  of  treatment,  it  has  only  occasional  success.  Such  remcdiea 
as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  cocaine  do  not  seem  to  yield  any  better 
leauka. 

SEASON  (0.  Fr.  soon,  tmon,  mod.  tauen,  Lat.  ttU»,  aowini 
time,  the  spring,  from  lerers,  to  sow;  in  Late  Lat.  the  word  m 
found  with  its  present  meaning,  the  spring  being  considered  as 
particularly  the  season  of  the  year),  a  poiod  of  time,  in  particiiiaT, 
that  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the  year  is  lUvicled  by  tlie 
changing  of  the  temperature,  rainfall,  and  growth  and  ilecay  of 
vegetation  due  to  the  annual  motion  of  tlie  sim  in  declinatron. 
Divided  strictly  according  to  this  motion  the  year  falls  into 
four  nearly  equal  seasons,  "  spring  "  («.«.  the  springing  time, 
when  vegetation  rises  or  shoots),  "  summer  "  (0.  £ng.  sttmer,  d. 
Dutch  S0m<r,  Gcr.  Sommer,  probably  connected  with  Skt.  soma, 
year),  "  autumn "  (Lat.  autumma,  aaciuwmui,  from  wigcK, 
to  increase,  the  petiod  of  tipening  or  fruiting)  and  "  winter  " 
(common  Teutonic,  possibly  a  nasalised  form  of  root  sees  in 
"  wet  ").    (See  further  Cukate,  Meteoxoloct.) 

SBATOII,  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNB.  1ST  Bakon  (1778-1863),' 
British  field  marshal,  was  bom  at  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  on  the  iSh 
of  February  1778  and  entered  the  aoth  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  in 
1794,  winning  thereafter  every  step  in  his  regimental  promotion 
without  purchase.  He  first  saw  service  in  the  Helder  expedition 
of  1799,  and  as  a  captain  he  took  part  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  iSot.  He  distinguished  bimsdf  at  Maida, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  brought  under  the  notice  o(  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  obtained  a  majority  for  him  and  made  bim  Us 
military  secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  served  throagh  the 
Corunna  campaign,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  dying  request  that  he 
should  be  given  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  was  at  once  complied  with. 
In  the  summer  of  1809  Lieut.-Colonel  Colbome  was  again  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  before  taking  command  of  the  66th  regiment, 
he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ocafia.  With  the 
66th  he  was  present  at  Busaco  and  shared  in  the  defence  of  the 
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■mi  or  Tbncs  Vedru,  sad  nnt  year,  after  temporttily  com- 
manding a  brigade  with  distinction  at  the  battle  oi  Albuera, 
Ke  «aa  gaxetted  to  command  the  famam  52nd  Light  Infantry 
(Ozfordsliiie  and  Bvcki  LJ.)with  which  corps  he  is  moat  closely 
identified.  He  led  it  and  was  very  severely  wounded  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  (1812),  and  only  rejoined  in  July  1814.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  a  brigade  of  the 
light  Dtvisiott  which  he  commanded  in  the  Pyrenees  engage- 
ments and  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse.  At  the  peace 
he  was  made  oolond,  aide^Ie-camp  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
K.C.B.  In  1815  Cdbome  and  the  jnid  at  Waterloo  i^yed  a 
briniaat  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  CXd  Guard  at  the  dose  of  the 
day.  Promoted  major-general  in  1825,  Colbome  was  soon  after- 
wards made  lieuteuant-govemor  of  Guernsey.  In  iSjo  he  served 
as  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1838  at  the  moment 
of  his  vacating  the  post  on  promotion  to  h'eutenant-general, 
the  icfaellkm  broke  out,  and  be  was  ordered  to  assume  the  f  unc- 
tioBS  of  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  He  quickly 
repressed  the  revolt,  and  in  1839,  returning  home,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Seaton  of  Seaton  in  Devonshire.  From 
1843  to  1849  he  was  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  islands. 
la  t8s4  he  was  promoted  full  general,  and  from  185$  to  >86o  he 
was  comniaader^n-chief  in  Irdand.  He  died  at  Torquay  on 
the  17th  of  April  1863. 
Stc  the  £(/>  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  (1906). 

SUTIUB,  the  county-seat  of  King  county,  Washington, 
C.S.A.,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  Elliott  Bay  (an  eastern  armof  Admiralty  Bay,  Puget 
Sound)  and  the  fresh-water  Lake  Washington;  about  865  m. 
by  water  N. of  San  Fiandsoo,  about  185  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  about  a8  m.  N.  of  Tacoma.  Pop.  (rSyo)  1107; 
(1880)3533;  {1890)  43.837;  (1900)  80,671;  (1910  U.S.  census) 
<3T><94-  Of  the  papulation  in  1900,  41,483  were  of 
ht^gn  parentage  and  21,003  were  foreign-bora.  The  area  of 
the  dty  in  tgxo  was  about  83-45  sq.  m.,  of  which  i9-4>  sq.  m. 
were  water  surface,  93  sq.  m.  being  salt  'water.  Seattle  is  the 
tominus  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific  (using 
the  tncks  of  the  Northern  Pacific),  the  Great  Northern,  the 
CUcago,  Milwaultee  &  PugCt  Sound  (1909),  the  Oregon  & 
Washington  (19 10;  a  joint  extension  to  Puget  Sound  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific),  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qoiac7  (using  the  tracks  of  the  Northern  Pacific),  and  the 
Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  railways.  It  is  served  by  inter-urban 
electric  lines  to  Tacoma  and  Everett;  is  the  starting-point  for 
steamers  to  Alaska  and  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 
(Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line),  and  for  lines  to  Japan,  China,  Siberia, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Mexico,  Sooth  America  and 
Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States;  and  is  a  port  of  call  for 
Trq«<l''B  vessels.  The  city  has  the  excellent  salt-water  harbour 
of  Elliott  Bay  to  the  W.;  and  to  the  E.  there  is  a  fresh- water 
harbour.  Lake  Washington,  connected  with  Puget  Sound  by  the 
Lake  Washington  Canal,  an  artificial  improveirient  of  the  natural 
waterway  by  Lake  Union,  a  g^eat  V-shaped  body  of  water  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  city,  and  by  Salmon  Bay,  a  narrow 
■*«i«i««4  setting  in  from  Puget  Sound  on  the  N.W.  Crossing  the 
5.W.  part  of  the  city  is  Duwamish  river,  which  empties  into 
Elliott  Bay.  At  Bremerton,  Kitsap  county,  about  15  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Seattle,  is  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  protected  by  Fort 
Ward,  with  one  dry  dock  (1910)  836  ft.  h>ng  and  no  ft.  wide, 
another  617  ft.  long,  and  two  docks  650  ft.  long. 

The  surface  of  the  city  is  hilly,  thcgreatcst  height  bemgsoo  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  The  higher  hills,  the  better  residential  parts  of 
the  city,  are  reached  by  cable  railways  or  by  electric  railways 
following  winding  routes.  Many  of  the  higher  hills,  espedaUy 
in  the  business  district,  have  been  removed  by  hydraulic  power 
and  large  ports  regraded.  Lake  Washington,  to  the  E.,  is  la  m. 
loog,  and  t  to  4  m.  wide,  with  an  area  of  50  sq.  m.,  a  shore  line 
of  80  m.  and  a  maximum  depth  of  115  ft;  its  waters  are  deep 
and  clear  and  never  freeze.  In  the  north-central  part  of  the  dty 
b  Green  Idkc,  about  i  m.  long  and  )  m.  wide.  Chi  Puget  Sound 
and  Lake  Union  and  about  these  two  lakes,  both  with  welt 
wooded  Aores  and  both   furnishing  excellent    boating  and 


canoeing,  aic'  the  ptirie^[>al  pa^  of  the  dty.  In  1910  the  total 
park  acreage  under  the  park  commissiGsiexs  was  1058  acres.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  Green  Lake  is  Woodland  Park  (r79  acres)  with 
athletic  fields  and  a  zoological  collection.  On  the  southern  shore 
of  Union  Bay  (a  circular,  nearly  landlocked  arm  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton) in  the  east-central  part  of  the  city  is  Washington  Park 
(163  acres).  Farther  S.  near  Lake  Washington  are  Madrona 
Park  (9  acres),  Frink  Park  (30  acres),  which  adjoins  Lesch!  Park 
(4  acres),  and  Mount  Baker  Park  (12  acres).  Near  Lake  Union 
is  Volunteer  Park  (48  acres)  on  Ciqutol  Hill,  containing  a  public 
observatory  (460  ft.  above  sea-level)  and  a  statue  of  W.  H. 
Seward  by  Richard  Brooks.  Schmltz  Park  (30  acres)  is  woodland 
on  the  West  Seattle  peninsula,  overlooking  the  Sound;  and 
between  Volunteer  Park  and  WasUngton  Park  is  Interlakea 
(46  acres).  Kinnear  Park  (14  acres)  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  Nearly  all  these  parks  command  views  of  the  Cascade 
and  Olympic  ranges.  The  dty  owns  large  areas  which  are  to 
be  improved  as  parks,  indudmg  Ravenna  Park,  which  has  a 
noble  native  fir  and  cedar  forest  and  sulphur  brings.  Piirate 
parks  indude  the  White  City  (on  Lake  Washington),  Golden 
Gardens  (50  acres)  and,  ia  West  Seattle  (annexed  in  i907)j 
Lima  Park,  an  amusement  place  with  a  natatorium.  North  of 
the  dty  on  Lake  Washington  are  the  links  of  the  Seattle  Golf 
and  Country  Club.  Practically  a  part  of  the  dty's  park  system 
and  to  be  crossed  by  its  boulevards  are  the  campus  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  the  fine  grounds  (60s  acres  given  to 
the  Federal  government  by  the  dty)  of  Fort  Lawton.  On  the 
campus  of  the  university  are  a  statue  of  Washington  by  LoradO 
Taft  and  a  bust  of  J.  J.  Hill  by  Ben  Frolkk. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court  hoase  (on 
a  commanding  site),  the  county  almshouse,  the  munidpal  buHd- 
ing,  a  federal  buihUng,  the  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  Labor  Temple, 
a  Carnegie  Ubiary  (r905),  with  several  branches  throughout  the 
city  and  about  128,000  volumes  in  r9to,and  the  buildinp  of  th* 
university  of  Washington.  In  Georgetown,  immediately  S. 
of  the  mam  part  of  Seattle  and  nearly  hemmed  in  by  porta  of 
the  dty,  is  the  county  hospitaL  The  dty  has  many  churches, 
induding  Chinese,  Japanese,  Finnish,  Scandinavian,  German 
and  Russian.  Seattle  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  CathoKc  bisho|>, 
and  St  James  Cathedral  is  the  finest  church  in  the  dty.  Tht 
Fint  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  large  auditorhun. 

Of  the  many  educational  institutions,  the  most  important  is  the 
university  of  Washington  (see  Washington),  which  was  established 
hert-  by  the  legislature  of  1854-1855.  Among  the  othera  are:  the 
W.i  hington  Preparatory  School  for  Giris;  the  Holy  Names 
A(  I'lf-rny  and  Normal  School  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  '  us  and  Mary);  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdcs;  Adclphia 
C(  s'':  the  Brothers'  School;  the  Seattle  Colletje:  three  business 
CO  !  ,1";;  the  Seattle  Art  School,  in  connexion  with  which  the  Art 
Stu.lcnts'  Lxrague  of  Seattle  was  formed  in  1909;  and  a  good  public 
•cjioul  system  including  six  high  schools  in  1910,  one  of  which  has 
an  <  xccllent  collection  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Oil  Mercer  Island  in  Lake  Washington  is  the  parental  school  of  the 
mimicipa!  "public  school  system.  The  city  has  a  cosmopolitan  press, 
including  two  Japanese  dailies. 

There  are  an  associated  charities  organization  and  a  "  charities 
endorsement  committee"  (1903),  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
three  commercial  associations.  For  children  there  are  a  receiving 
home  (1896,  under  the  Washington  Children's  Home  Society); 
the  Seattle  Children's  Home  (1884,  under  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society 
of  Washington);  and  a  children's  orthopaedic  hospital  (1907).  The 
Seattle  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  supports  a  Girls'  Home  and 
Training  School  (1909).  Under  Roman  Catholic  control  are  a 
Deaconess  Home,  the  Mount  Carmel  Home  (under  the  Missionary 
Si-tcrs  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus),  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Sli'  plicrd  (under  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd). _  The  Ladies' 
H-  Itlw  Benevolent  Society,  the  Ladies'  Montefiore  Aid  Society  and 
thi  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  are  Jewish  charities.  Other 
ch  irities  are  the  Seattle  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  Florence 
Ciitii-nton  Home,  the  Lebanon  Rescue  Mission,  the  Japanese 
Wt)nien'5  Home,  the  Seattle  Fruit  and  Ffower  Mission,  and  the 
Kenny  Home  for  Old  Ladies  (Presbyterian).  The  principal  hospitals 
arc  the  Pacific  (1899),  the  Seattle  General  (:994.  under  the  Deaconess 
Home  Association),  the  Providence  (1877,  under  the  Sisters  of 
Charity),  t'nc  Minor,  the  Wayside  Emeigcncy  (1900),  the  Municipal 
-and  the  County. 

The  ntuatton  of  Seattle  makes  it  fanportant'  commenially 
and  industrially.    For  its  mantdactoriet  electric  power  is  derived 
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from  Snoqualmie  Falk  (N.E.  of  Scittle)  from  Puyallup  river 
(S.W.)  and  from  Cedar  river. 

I  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  {excluding  Ballard) 
»-as  $25,406,574  (nearly  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  state),  or  65-8  %  more 
than  in  1900.  The  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  the  value  of 
flour,  $4,593,566,  or  253-9  %  "^on  than  in  1900.  Other  important 
manufactures  in  1905  were;  packed  meats  and  slauchter  house  pro- 
ducts {$3,419,085);  malt  liquors  ($2,121,631);  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  {$1,771,571) — there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  nuts 
andbolts;lumberand  timber  ($1,519,247);  confectionery  {$821,123); 
canned  and  prescr\ed  fish  ($610,356);  and  ships  and  boats.  In  what 
was  formerly  Baltard.  now  the  13th  ward,  on  Salmon  Bay,  there 
are  lar^e  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  red  cedar  shingles. 

Seattle  is  the  most  important  seaport  of  the  state,  being  the 
commercial  and  industrial  centre  for  the  customs  district  of  Puget 
Sound.  In  1909  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour 
(local  figures)  w-as  2,467,351  tons.  The  foreign  exports  in  1908 
(Harbour  Master's  Report)  were  valued  at  $18,413,735,  the  foreign 
imports  at  $23,805,727.  Its  exports  and  imports  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  district,  which  has  Port  Townsend 
as  its  port  of  entry,  and  the  city  is  rivalled  only  by  San  Francisco 
among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  amount  of  its  water-borne 
trafBc.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  timber,  hay.  potatoes, 
live  stock,  fruit,  fish  (salmon),  oats,  coal  (from  the  mines  E.  of  Lake 
Washington),  hops,  cotton  {from  the  Southern  States),  dairy  products 
and  general  merchandise;  and  the  imports  include  silk,  nee,  coffee. 
tea.  sugar,  spices,  indico  and  other  Oriental  products.  Practically 
all  the  gold  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  tcrritor>'  is  received  here, 
and  nearly  80%  of  the  Alaskan  trade  is  done  through  Seattle.  The 
foreign  trade  is  with  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Europe.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  an  excellent  commercial  museum. 

The  city  was  chartered  in  1S80,  and  under  the  charter  of  1896 
(as  amended  since)  elections  arc  biennial.  By  an  amendment  of 
1908  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  introduced;  an  iniliativc 
petititm  must  be  signed  by  10  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election;  a  petition  for  a  referendum  on  any  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  council  must  be  signed  by  8  %  of  the  voters 
at  the  preceding  municipal  election.  The  city  council  is  com- 
posed of  one  councilman  elected  for  a  two-year  term  from  each 
ward  (in  1910  there  were  14  wards),  and  two  councilmen  elected  at 
large  and  serving  for  four  years.  The  municipality  owns  ihc  water- 
supply  system  with  its  source  at  Cedar  Lake  and  Cedar  river,  28  m. 
S.E.,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant  (for  which  power  is  derived  from 
the  falls  of  the  Cedar  river),  but  most  of  the  lighting  is  supplied  by 
private  companies.  The  city  has  undertaken  the  rcgrading  neces- 
sitated by  the  hilly  site  of  Seattle.  In  iqoq  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  city  was  $185,317,470  and  the  city's  debt  was  $8,570,380 
(bonded)  and  $8,933,973  (net  debt  for  local  improvements). 

The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  made  in  1852  by 
settlers  who  a  year  before  had  established  New  York,  a 
village  at  AJki  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  Elliott  Bay  and  in  the 
present  city  limits.  The  name  Seattle  was  given  to  the  settle- 
ment in  honour  of  a  Dwamish  chief  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
1866  and  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites.  In  1853  a  town  plat 
was  filed,  King  county  was  erected,  and  Seattle  became  the 
county  seat.  In  1855  Seattle  had  a  population  of  30a  In 
January  1856  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  whites  the 
neighbouring  Indians  unsuccessfully  attacked  Seattle,  which 
was  defended  by  the  U.S.  sloop-of-war  *'  Decatur."  The  first 
railway  reached  Seattle  in  1884.  In  1885-1886,  when  there 
were  anti-Chinese  riots  here  led  by  th**  Knights  of  Labour, 
martial  law  wasdeclared  by  the  governor  and  the  Chinese  were 
defended  by  local  vigilance  committees.  A  destructive  fire  in 
1889  and  the  financial  depression  of  1893  checked  the  city's 
growth,  which,  however,  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory  in  1897,  as 
Seattle  became  the  outfitting  place  for  prospectors  and  the  port 
to  which  gold  was  shipped.  The  town  of  South  Seattle  was 
annexed  in  1905;  and  the  city  of  South-east  Seattle,  the  town 
of  Ravenna,  the  town  of  South  Park,  the  city  of  Columbia,  the 
city  of  Ballard,  the  city  of  West  Seattle,  and  Dunlap,  Rainier 
Beach  and  Atlantic  City  were  annexed  in  1907.  From  the  1st 
of  June  to  the  isth  of  October  1909  the  Alaska-Yukon -Pacific 
Exposition  was  held  in  Seattle  on  grounds  which  now  form  part 
of  the  university  campus,  between  Lake  Union  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington; of  the  twelve  central  Exposition  buildings  some  were 
mitttnttids  tinned  <nrer  to  the  aaivcisity.    The  puipose  of  the 


Fig.  1.— A  Regular  Sea-urchin,  Echinus 
esculentus.  The  test  is  still  covered  with  spines, 
between  which  the  suckers  of  the  podia  are 
seen  in  ten  rows. 


Exposition  was  to  exploit  Washington,  the  Yukon  and  the  entire 
north-west  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

SEA-URCHIN.  These  animals  belong  to  the  great  group  of 
Echinoderms  (see  Echinooerua)  and  to  its  class  Echinoidea. 
Both  the  scientific  and  the  English  names  denote  their  resem- 
blance to  the  urchin  or  hedgehog,  the  resemblance  lying  in  the 
prickles  with  which  the  skin  is  covered.  The  skin  itself  Is 
stiffened  by  a  deposit  of  calcite  {crj-slalline  carbonate  of  lime) 
in  the  form  of  plates.  If  the  prickles  be  scraped  away,  these 
plates  will  be  seen  to  form  a  hard  shell  or  test,  in  which  arc  two 
openings,  for  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  According  to  the  position 
of  these  openings  the  urchins  are  described  as  Regular  or 
Irregular.  In 
the  Regular  ur- 
chins, of  which 
Echinus  esctUcri' 
tus,  the  edible 
egg-urchin  (fig. 
i),  and  Dorocid' 
oris  papUlato^lhe 
piper  (fig.  2),  are 
familiar  ex- 
amples, the  lest 
is  spheroidal  with 
the  mouth  at  the 
lower  pole  and 
the  anus  at  the 
upper.  In  the 
Irregular  urchins, 
of  which  Spat- 
angiis  purpurcus, 
the  purple  heart- 
urchin  (fig.  3),  is 
a  common  type,  the  test  has  been  drawn  out  into  an  oval  or 
heart  shape,  with  the  mouth  shifted  towards  the  front  end  and 
the  anus  towards  the  hinder  end. 

The  greater  part  of  the  test  of  a  Regular  urchin  is  divided,  as  a 
globe  by  meridians  of  longitude,  into  ten  areas,  each  composed  of 
two  columns  of  plates.  In  five  of  these  areas  the  plates  are  pierced 
by  pairs  of  pores  (fig.  2,  Ambulacrum),  and  in  life  there  issues  from 
each  pair  a  tubular  process  with  a  sucking  disk  at  its  end  (fig.  i). 
Within  the  test  these  processes  or  po<lia  are  connected  with  fi\'« 
tubes  arising  from  a  tubular  ring  round  the  mouth  and  running 
upwards  to  the  apex,  where  each  pas<«3  out  as  a  single  process 
through  a  special  plate  at  the  end  of  the  area  to  which  it  betongi. 
Since  this  terminal  process  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  pigment, 
as  are  organs  susceptible  to  light,  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  eye 
and  the  plate  through  which  it  passes  called  an  ocukir  (fijj.  2).  From 
the  ring-canal  round  the  mouth  a  single  tulic  passes  straight  tbroueh 
the  bodv<avity  to  the  apex,  where  it  opens  through  a  siex-e-lilie 
plate — (lie  madrcporitc  (fig  2).  Thus  all  this  system  of  tubes  is 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  outer  sea-water,  and  is  filled  with  it. 
Within  the  test  the  bottom  of  each  podium  is  swollen  into  a  little 
ba^— ampulla— likewise  full  of  water,  and  wheii  the  muscles  with 
which  it  )s  provided  pull  the  sides  of  the  bag  together,  the  water  is 
squeezed  into  tiic  podium  and  dilates  it,  so  that  it  is  stretched  far 
out  (see  KciiisODERMA,  fig  12  D).  The  podium  can  then  wave 
about  and  attach  its  sucker  to  any  smooth  object  within  reach. 
Each  of  these  five  areas,  with  the  podia  on  each  side  of  it  extended 
and  waving,  looks  like  a  garden  avenue — Latin  ambulacrum — and 
the  areas  arc  therefore  called  ambulacral  areas,  the  plates  composing 
them  amhulacrals,  and  (he  whole  system  of  waler-ves.sels  the  ambu- 
lacral system.  This  sv^iem  forms  perhaps  tlie  most  characti-ristic 
feature  of  all  living  Echiiio<lerms,  but  it  reaches  its  highest  dc>'clop* 
mcnt  in  the  urchins.  The  five  areas  alternating  with  the  ambulacral 
areas  arc  called  intcrambulacral  (fig.  2, 1  titer  ambulacrum) ;  their  plates 
are  not  pierced  by  pores  but  are  generally  ornamented  by  large 
tubercles  bearing  big  prickles  (spines  or  radicles),  between  and 
around  which  are  smaller  prickles  (fig.  2).  The  madreporiie  is  one 
of  five  plates  that  surround  the  anal  opening  and  alternate  in 
position  with  the  oculars.  Each  of  these  plates  is  pierced  by  a  pore, 
connected  on  the  inside  with  one  of  the  five  generative  elands,  and 
giving  passage  to  the  eggs  or  milt  when  they  are  ripe;  Fence  the«e 
plates  arc  called  genitals  (fig.  2).  The  five  genitals  and  fi\-e  oculara 
together  form  the  apical  system  of  plates  (sec  Echikooerma,  fig.  3, 
A.B.).  From  the  mouth  to  the  anus  the  ^ut  follows  a  coiled  course, 
first  going  round  the  cavity  of  the  test  m  one  direction  and  then 
turning  back  on  iisc-If,  while  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop  thus  formed 
are  themselves  thrown  into  festoons  attached  by  stianda  to  tJbe 
wall  of  the  test.    The  lower  coU.  oext  the  mouth*  w  the  stonach 
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in  which  food  aoeumubtci^  whilo  the  unwr  coil  w  the  (otcatine 
proper.  la  £cAmiu,  but  not  in  the  CidaricU,  a  narrow  tube  hnnches 
from  the  gut  at  the  besinning  of  the  first  coil,  runs  alongside  the 
stomach,  and  re-enters  the  gut  at  the  end  of  the  coil;  this,  which  is 
exiled  the  sipbon,  permits  a  flow  of  water  through  the  ^t  however 
full  of  food  tne  stomach  may  be.  Round  the  guUet  is  a  law-sppara- 
tna.  coasistifiE  essentially  a  five  hard,  pointed  teeth,  the  ten  jaw- 
pieco  in  which  they  are  hdd,  five  struts  between  the  pairs  of  jaws, 
and  five  cambered  stays  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  to  keep  the 
whole  apparatus  in  position.  The  jaws  are  worked  by  muscKs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  teeth  together  or  apart,  inwards  or  out- 
wards. This  apparatus  is  often  called  "  Aristotle's  lantern,"  though 
it  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  ^Hist.  Attim.  iv.  5)  was 
alluding  to  this  structure.  The  whole  of  it  ts  covered  by  the  mem- 
hfztm  kning  the  body<avity,  and  from  the  space  thus  enclosed  there 


Jnjberambukuiru* 


Madrepcrite 


Flc  a. — A  Regular  Sea-urchin,  Doroctdaris  papittaia.   The  test  seen 
from  above,  with  most  of  the  opines  removed.    Natural  size. 

pass  to  the  exterior  five  pairs  of  hollow  branched  appendages,  the 
external  gills;  the  dvc  notches  through  which  the  ^ills  passed  can 
br  seen  in  the  dried  test  of  an  Echinus  from  which  tne  mouth- 
membrane  has  been  removed,  but  not  in  the  test  of  the  piper-urchin 
or  other  Cidarid,  because  there  the  gills  are  not  devclopeci. 

The  prickles  that  cover  the  ic5t  arc  better  studied  in  the  piper- 
urchin  (fig.  2),  where  some  of  them  are  ver>'  large  and,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  drones  of  a  bagpipe,  have  suggested  the  name  of 
the  animal.  Each  of  these  targe  spines  or  radicles  is  attached  to  a 
rounded  tubercle  by  an  enclosing  ligament  and  outer  coat  cA  muscles* 
the  base  c^  the  radiole  being  hollowed  to  fit  on  the  tubercle.  Thus 
the  radiole  can  be  moved  in  anydirection.  The  attachment  of  the 
larger  radioles  is  protected  by  a  ring  of  smaller  ones.  These  and  the 
other  small  spines  protect  tne  sea-urchin,  as  its  prickles  protect  a 
hedgehog;  the  larger  ones  may  also  help  the  animal  to  move  or  to 
fix  itself  firmly  against  the  shock  of  waves.  Some  urchins,  especially 
.the  purple  egg-urchin,  bore  holes  even  in  very  hard  rocks,  and  by 
stretching  out  their  radioles  they  can  hold  themselves  Immovably 
in  their  holes;  how  they  bore  the  holes  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
Besides  radioles.  small  pincer-like  appendages  called  pedicellariae 
are  attached  to  the  test  by  similar  ball-and-socket  joints.  Each 
consists  of  a  long  stalk  bearing  three  blades  which  can  meet  at  tlicir 
{toints;  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  blade  is  a  cushion  of  sensitive 


tkint  and  often  a  riaod  whidi  seontea  «  poiaoih  The  pedlccilariae 
were  once  supposed  to  be  parasites,  but  they  are  really  organs  of  thf 
urchin  of  the  same  nature  as  the  radioles;  they  are  of  four  different 
forms,  three  of  which  undoubtedly  serve  for  defence,  while  the 
shortest  ones  clean  the  test  from  impurities  and  sand-grains  that 
fall  between  the  radioles.  Sea-urchms  other  than  CJdarids  also 
bear  on  the  test  minute  sensory  organs  called  ^ihaeridia,  eacif 
consisting  of  a  small  hard  knob,  supported  by  a  stalk  which  ma^ 
be  partly  c^tfied  but  always  contains  many  nerve- fibres.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  are  sensitive  to  vibrations  in  the  water, 
and  to  any  change  from  tbc  normal  position  which  the  animal  may 
assume  or  be  foitred  into.  Such  a  regular  ufchin  as  has  here  b«en 
described  lives  with  the  mouth  downwards,  preferring  a  hard  floor, 
on  which  it  creeps  by  iu  podia  and  its  radioles,  constantly  scraping 
the  algae  and  seaweeds  from  the  rock  with  iu  teeth  and  so  feeding 
itself.  If  it  does  not  bore  a  hole,  or  is  not  protected  by  long  needle- 
like  radioles,  it  may  msp  trits  of  sea-weed  or  other  objecto  with  iu 
pet^dUriae  and  hide heneath  them  from  the  fish  that  seek  it  for  food. 

The  Irregular  urchins  (fig.  a)  have  been  modified  for  another  way 
of  life  Some  of  them  live  in  raud  or  ooze,  through  which  they 
creep.  The  mouth* 
has  moved  forward, 
has  lost  iu  jaws  and 
often  has  a  lip,  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  scfoop 
up  the  mud.  The 
prickles  have  become 
smaller,  t^ten  almost 
silky,  and  are  gener- 
ally directed  oack- 
wards  so  as  not  to 
oppose  the  passage  of 
the  body.  The  podia 
of  the  under  surface 
St  ill  aid  locomotion, 
but  those  of  the  upper 
surface,  which  are 
concentrated  in  five 
petal-shaped  areas, 
act  mainly  as  gilhk 
These  urchins  (Xten 
lusume  ft  heart  shape, 
owing  to  the  greater 
development  and 
sinking  m  of  the  front 
petaf  The  sand- 
dollarsand  their  allie^ 
which  live  half-buried 
in  sand  without  moving  through  it*  retain  a  more  or  less  circular 
outline,  as  wdl  as  the  central  pontioa  of  the  mouth,  which  has  not 
lost  its  jaws;  the  anus,  honwer,  has  moved  to  the  side,  while  the 
podia  «  the  upficr  surface  are  concentrated  in  petals  and  many  of 
them  modified  into  branched  gills.  The  sand-dollars  proper  an 
very  thin  and  flat,  but  the  shield-urchins  (Oypeaster,  &c.j  have  the 
central  region  ol  the  upper  surface  raised  in  a  boss,  which  reaches 
above  the  sand,  so  that  the  animal  can  stiB  breathe  though  the 
whole  body  is  luddeiu  In  many  Irregular  urchins  the  petals  of  the 
ambulacra  are  deeply  sunk,  and  serve  as  a  nursery  for  the  young, 
which  are  covered  Dy  the  spines  of  the  parent. 

Sea-uichins  live  only  in  the  sea,  from  between  tide-marks  down 
to  all  but  the  greatest  depths.  The  abyssal  forms  have  very  thiw 
tests,  which  are  (tften  fiexiUe.  Uichins  eat  all  kinds  of  aaimo 
and  v^etable  food,  and  are  thonselves  attadnd  by  fish,  by  star- 
fish, and  even  by  otherurchins.  Theripeem-bunchesarea favourite 
article  of  diet  with  dwellers  round  the  Mediterranean ;  in  other 
respecU  sea-urchins  are  of  small  importance  to  nan,  being  neither 
useful  nor  harmful.  In  dden  times  the  laner  radioles  were  recQin> 
mended  to  be  powdered  and  taken  as  a  remedy  for  the  stone. 

For  details  of  classification,  see  under  Eekinoidta,  in  the  article 

ECHINODERMA. 

8BA-W0LF,  also  Sea-cat  and  WOLF-FiSB  (Anarrkickas  iupus), 
a  marine  fish,  the  largest  of  the  family  BUnniidat  or  hleonietf. 
In  spite  of  its  large  size,  it  has  retained  the  bodily  fonn  and 
general  external  characteristics  of  the  small  blennies.  Its  body 
is  long,  subcylindrical  b  front,  comprased  in  the  caudal  portion. 
smooth  and  slippery,  the  rudimentary  scales  being  embedded 
and  almost  hidden  in  the  skin.  An  even  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  and  a  umilar  fin  from  the  vent  to  the 
caudal  fin,  as  !n  blennies.  The  pectorals  are  large  and  rounded^ 
the  pelvic  fins  entirely  absent.  Its  dentition  distinguishes  the 
sea-woU  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Both  jaws 
are  armed  in  front  with  strong  conical  teeth,  and  on  the  sides 
with  two  series  of  large  tubercular  molars,  a  biseiial  band  of 
similar  molars  occupying  the  middle  of  the  palate.  By  these 
teeth  the  sea-wolf  is  able  to  crush  the  hard  carapaces  or  iheUs 
of  the  crustaceans  and  molluscs  on  which  it  feeds;  that  St  uses 


3. — An  Irregular  Sea-urchin, 
Sp^Umgns  pwpwtus. 
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Teeth  of  the  lower  and  upper  jam  of  the 
Sea-woU. 


the  teeth  u  a  weapon  of  defence  and  doerva  the  character  of 
feiodty  generally  attributed  to  it  would  appear  to  be  rather 

questionable.  Sea- 
wolves  are  inhabit- 
ants ot  the  northern 
seas  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, one  (A. 
lupm)  beiii£  com- 
mon on  the  coasts 
of  Scandinavia  and 
North  Britain,  and 
two  in  the  seas  round 
Iceland  and  Green- 
land. Two  others 
occur  in  the  corre- 
sponding latitudes  of  the  North  Pacific.  They  attain  to  a  length 
exceeding  6  ft.,  and  in  the  north  are  esteemed  as  food,  both 
fresh  and  preserved.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  liver  is  said  to 
be  in  quality  equal  to  the  best  cod-liver  oil. 

To  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea  this  fish  is  generally  known 
as  the  cat-fish,  and  for  some  years  past  numbers  of  this  species 
have  been  marketed.  Asit«x>uld  be  impossible  to  Sell  the  fish 
in  its  natural  state  on  account  of  its  forbidding  appearance,  it  ia 
skinned  and  beheaded,  and  the  flesh  retailed  under  the  name  of 
rock-salmon. 

SEAWRACK.  the  detached  seaweeds  thrown  up,  often  in  gnat 
quantities,  by  the  sea  and  used  for  manure,  alsis  formerly  for 
making  kdp.  It  consists  largely  of  species  of  Fwm— brown 
seaweols  with  flat  blanched  libbon-liJce  fronds,  characterized  in 
F.  serratus  by  a  saw-toothed  margin  and  in  F.  vesicntosus. 
Another  common  species,  by  bearing  air-bladden.  Also  of 
Zottera  marina,  so-called  sea-grass,  a  marine  flowering  plant 
with  bright  green  long  narrow  grass-like  leaves. 

SBBARIAN,  8T,a  Christian  martyr  whose  festival iscdebtated 
on  the  sotb  it  January.  According  to  St  Ambrose  (in  Psalm 
iiS,  Oct.  so)  Sebastian  was  a  native  of  Milan,  went  to  Rome  at 
the  height  cd  Diocletian's  persecution,  and  then  suSeied  martyr- 
dom.  The  Acta  of  St  Sebastian,  falsely  attributed  to  the  same 
St  Ambrose,  are  far  less  sparing  of  details.  They  make  him  a 
citizen  of  Narbonne  and  captain  of  the  first  cohort  under  the 
emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Having  secretly  become 
a  Christian,  Sebastian  was  wont  to  encourage  those  of  his  brethren 
who  in  the  hour  of  trial  seemed  wavering  in  their  ptofcsuon. 
This  was  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  brothers  Marcus  and 
Uarcellinua.  He  made  many  converts,  several  of  whom  sufleted 
martyrdom.  Diocletian,  having  lieen  informed  of  this  conduct, 
sent  for  him  and  earnestly  remonstrated  with  Mm,  but,  finding 
him  inflexible,  ordered  hii;n  to  be  bound  to  a  stake  and  shot  to 
dntb.  After  the  archers  bad  left  him  for  dead,  a  devout  woman, 
Irene,  came  by  night  to  take  his  body  away  for  burial,  but, 
finding  him  stiU  alive,  carried  him  fb  her  house,  where  his  wounds 
were  dreued.  No  sooner  had  he  wholly  recovered  than  he 
hastened  to  confront  the  emperor,  reproaching  him  with  his 
Impiety;  Diocletian  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  carried  off 
and  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  The  sentence  was  forthwith 
executed,  his  body  being  thrown  into  the  cloaca,  where,  however, 
it  was  found  by  another  pious  matron,  Lucina,  wbcin  Sebastian 
visited  in  a  dream,  directing  ha  to  bury  him  ad  Calacomhat 
juxta  vestigia  apostdorum.  It  was  on  this  spot,  on  the  Appian 
way,  that  was  built  the  basilica  d  St  Sebastian,  which  was  a 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  middle  ages.  The  translation 
of  his  rdics  to  Soissons  in  836  made  that  town  a  new  centie  of 
his  cult.  St  Sebastian  is  specially  invoked  against  the  plague. 
As  a  young  and  beautiful  soldier,  he  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
■acred  art,  being  most  generally  represented  undraped,  and 
•cverely  though  not  mortally  wounded  with  arrows. 

See  Ada  Sanclanm,  January,  ii.  a57-a96i  BiUitllma  hap*- 
tnfkica  Latino  (Brussels,  1809),  n.  7543-7M9S  A.  Bell,  Livcj  and 
Ltitndi  of  the  Evangdists,  AposUcs  ana  other  wty  Saints  (London, 
I90t),  pp.  238-3^0.  (H.  De.) 

SIBASTIAM,  king  of  Portugal  (Port.  Sebastiao)  (1:54-1578), 
the  iMthiunom  son  of  Prince  John  of  Portugal  and  of  his  wife 


Joanna,  danghter  of  the  emperor  Chlries,  was  bom  In  tss4, 

and  became  king  in  1557,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  John 
III.  of  Portugal.  During  his  minority  (X557-156&),  his  grand- 
mother Queen  Catherine  and  bis  great  uncle  the  Cardinal  Prince 
Henry  acted  jointly  as  regents.  Sebastian's  education  was 
entrusted  to  a  Jesuit,  D.  Luiz  Concalves  da  Camara  and  to  D. 
Aleixo  de  Menezcs,  a  veteran  who  had  served  under  Albuquerque. 
He  grew  up  resolved  to  emulate  the  medieval  knights  who  bad 
reconquered  Portugal  from  the  Moors.  He  was  a  mystic  and  a 
fanatic,  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the 
Mahommedans  in  north-west  Africa.  He  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Jesuits;  refused  either  to  summon  the  Cortes  oc  to 
marry,  although  the  Portuguese  crown  would  otherwise  pass  to 
a  foreigner,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  hunting,  martial 
exercises  and  the  severest  forms  of  asceticism.  His  first  expedi- 
tion to  Morocco,  in  1574,  was  little  more  than  a  reconnaissance; 
in  a  second  expedition  Sebastian  was  killed  and  his  army  annihil- 
ated at.Al  Kasr  al  Kebir  (4th  of  August  157S).  Although  hit 
body  was  identified  before  burial  at  Al  Kasr,  reinterred  at  Ceuta, 
and  thence  (1582)  removed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  the  Convento 
dos  Jeronymos  In  Lisbon,  many  Portuguese  refused  to  credit 
his  death.  "  Sebastianism  "  became  a  religion.  Its  votaries 
believed  that  the  rei  encuberto,  or  "  hidden  king,"  was  either 
absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  or,  like  King  Arthur  in  Avalon,  was 
awaiting  the  hour  of  his  second  advent  in  some  enchanted  island. 
Four  pretenders  to  the  throne  successively  impersonated 
Sebastian;  the  first  two,  known  from  their  places  of  birth  as 
the  "  King  of  Penamacor  "  and  the  "  King  of  Ericeira,"  were  o( 
peasant  origin ;  they  were  captured  in  1 584  and  1 585  req>ectively. 
The  third,  Gabriel  Espinosa,  was  a  man  of  some  education, 
whose  adherents  included  members  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
courts  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  PortugaL  He  was  executed 
in  1594.  The  fourth  was  a  Calabrian  named  Marco  TuUio,  who 
knew  no  Portuguese;  he  impersonated  the  "  hidden  king"  at 
Venice  in  1603  and  gained  many  supporters,  but  was  ultimately 
captured  and  executed.  The  Sebastianists  had  an  important 
share  in  the  Portuguese  insurrection  of  1640,  and  were  again 
prominent  during  the  Miguelite  wan  (1838-34).  At  an  even 
later  period  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  stated  that  he  had  met  with 
Sebastianists  in  remote  parts  of  Braxil  (Burton,  CaaweiM,  voL 
i.p.  36],  London,  1881),  and  the  cult  appears  to  have  survived 
until  the  beginning  of  the  soth  century,  although  it  ceased  to 
be  a  political  force  after  1834. 

See  P01TU6AL,  Bislory;  J.  Barbosa  Machado,  Ittmmas  fore 

0  foverno  dd  rty  6.  Sebasliio  (4  vols.,  Lisbon,  1736-1741); 

Miguel  d  Antas,  Lts  Fanz  Don  Sibaslim  (Paris,  1866) ;  S*o  Mamede, 
Don  SUastien  tt  Philippe  II  (Paris,  1884). 

S^ASnAMI,     HORACE     FRANCOIB     BASHEN,      CoinR 

(1772-1851)  French  marshal  and  diplomatist.  Of  Corsican  birth, 
he  was  in  bis  early  years  banished  from  his  native  island  during 
the  civil  ifisturbances,  and  in  1789  he  entered  the  French  army. 
.In  1793,  as  s  French  lieutenant,  be  took  part  in  the  war  in  hit 
native  island,  after  which  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Alps. 
He  became  chejde  brigade  in  1799.  Attached  by  birth  and  service 
to  the  future  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  took  part  in  the  Couf 
i'£lat  of  18th  Brumaire  (9th  November  1799).  He  was  present 
at  Marengo  in  1800.  Sibastiani  next  appears  in  his  first  diplo- 
matic post,  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  (1801).  Promoted  general 
of  brigade  In  1803,  he  served  in  1S05  in  the  first  of  the  great 
campaigns  of  the  Empire.  His  conduct  at  Austerlitz  (2nd 
December),  where  he  was  wounded,  won  him  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  generaTof  division.  Sftastiani  soon  ictumed  to  Con- 
stantinople as  French  Ambassador.  As  ambassador  he  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  on  Russia,  as  a  soldier  he  directed  with 
success  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  tlie  British  squadron 
of  Admiral  (Sir)  J.  T.  Duckworth.  But  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  III.  put  an  end  to  French  diplomatic  success  In 
this  quarter,  and  Sibastlanl  was  recalled  in  April  1807  (see 
La  Politique  trienlale  de  NapMon:  Slbastiani  k  Gafdant,  by 
E.  Driault,  Paris,  1905).  He  was  at  this  time  made  Count  o( 
the  Empire.  As  the  commander  of  a  corps  he  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  but  his  cavalry  genius  did  not  shine  in  the 
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hboriota  and  painful  opnatioDS  against  the  careful  English 
aad  the  ubiquitous  gutrrilUros.  In  the  more  congemaT  grami* 
giterre  oi  Russia  and  Gennany  he  was  in  his  element,  and  at 
Smolensk,  Borodino  and  Leipzig  he  did  brilliant  service.  He 
accepted  the  Restoration  government  in  1814,  but  rejoined 
tii  old  leader  on  his  ictuni  f^m  Elba.  After  Waterloo  he 
retired  into  England  for  a  time,  but  soon  ^returned,  and  was 
piaogd  00  half-pay.  From  1819  onwards  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  held  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Marine,  and,  later,  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  was  the  author  of  the  Historic  saying  "  Order  reigns 
at  Warsaw."  In  1831  he  was  a  Minister  of  State  without  port- 
folio, next  year  ambassador  at  Naples,  and  from  1835  to  1840 
was  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  On  his  retirement  from  this 
post  he  was  made  Marshal  of  France.  He  was  a  brilliant  social 
igufe  In  Paris.  His  last  years  were  donded  by  the  death  of 
iit  daughter  at  the  bands  of  her  husband,  the  dui:  de  Praslis. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  list  of  July  1851. 

Hb  brother,  Jean  AndsC  Tibuiice  S^BASnAXt  (1786-1871), 
entered  the  army  in  zSo6,  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  1809 
to  181  (,  and  in  the  great, campaigns  of  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  Belginm.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independeiKe 
onder  General  Maison.  In  1842,  now  lieutenant-general  and 
peer  of  France,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  mifitaty 
division  of  Paris.  But  he  proved  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
Revdution  of  1848,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retfrenent  in  Corsica. 

SBBMTIAIIO  DEL  PIOMBO  (1485-1547),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1485.  His  family  name  was  Luciani. 
Be  belong  to  the  Venetian  school,  exceptionally  modified  by 
the  Flotentine  or  Roman.  At  6rst  a  musician,  cbieAy  a  solo- 
player  on  the  lute,  he  was  in  great  request  among  the  Venetian 
nobility.  He  soon  showed  a  turn  for  painting,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  afterwards  of  Giorgione.  His 
first  painting  of  note  was  done  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
CrisoslSmo  in  Venice,  and  is  so  closely  modelled  on  the  style 
«(  Giorgione  that  in  its  author's  time  it  often  passed  for  the  work 
of  that  master.  It  represents  Chtysostora  reading  aloud  at  a 
desk,  a  grand  Magdalene  in  front,  and  two  other  female  and 
three  male  saints.  Towards  151 1  Sebastiano  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  wealthy  Sienese  merchant  Agostino  Chi^,  who 
occupied  a  villa  by  the  Tiber,  since  named  the  Famesina;  he 
executed  some  frescoes  here,  other  leading  artists  being  employed 
at  (he  same  time.  The  Venetian  mode  of  colour  was  then  a 
startling  novelty  in  Rome.  Michelangelo  saw  and  approved  the 
work  of  Ludani,  became  his  personal  friend,  and  entered  into 
a  peculiar  arrangement  with  bia.  At  this  period  the  pictorial 
ddity  of  Micfadangrio  was  somewhat  decried  in  Rome,  the  rival 
faculty  of  Rapfaad  being  invidiously  exalted  in  comparison; 
is  especial  it  was  contended  that  Buonarroti  fell  short  as  a 
colourist.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  might  try  whether,  by 
funrishing  designs  for  pictures  and  leaving  to  Sebastiano  the 
execution  of  them  in  colour,  he  could  not  maintain  at  its  highest 
level  bis  own  general  supremacy  in  the  art.  In  this  there  seems 
fe  have  been  hothing  particul^y  unfair,  always  assuming  that 
the  compact  was  not  fraudulently  concealed;  and  the  facts  arc 
so  openly  stated  by  Mkbdangdo's  friend  Vasari  (besides  other 
writers)  that  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  disguise 
in  the  mailer.  The  pictures  are  there  to  speak  for  ibemsdves; 
and  connoisseurs  have  always  acknowledged  that  the  quality  of 
Hictidangdo's  unmatched  design  is  patent  on  the  face  of  them. 
Some  writers,  however,  jealous  for  Buonarroti's  personal  rectitude, 
have  denied  (hat  his  handiwork  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pictures 
bearing  the  name  of  Sebastiano. 

Four  leading  pictures  which  Sebastiano  painted  in  pursuance 
»f  his  league  with  Buonarroti  are  the  "Pielt"  (earliest  of  the 
four),  in  the  churdi  of  the  Conventuali,  Viterbo;  the  "  Trans- 
figuration "  and  the  "  Flagellation,"  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
In  Monterie,  Rome;  and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  "  Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  now  in  the  NB(iona1  Gallery,  London.  This  grand 
work — m6re  remarkable  for  general  strength  of  pictorial  percefh- 
tioB  than  for  qualities  »l  detailed  intellettual  or  emodoAal 


expression— Is  more  than  is  by  9  ft.  in  dimensions,  with  the 
princ^al  figures  of  the  natural  size;  it  is  inscribed  "  Sebastianus 
Venctua  faciebat,"  and  was  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas 
in  1771.  It  was  painted  in  1517-1519  for  Giulio  de'  Medid, 
then  bishop  of  Narbonne,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  Vn.;  and 
it  remained  in  Narlwnne  cathedral  uotH  purchased  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans  early  in  the  i8th  century — coming  to  England  with 
the  Orleans  gallery  in  >79S.  It  used  to  be  generally  admitted 
(yet  it  is  now  increasingly  contested)  that  the  design  of  Michel- 
angelo appears  in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  and  of  those  who  are 
busied  about  him  (the  British  Museum  contains  two  sketches 
of  the  Lazarus  regarded  as  Michelangete's  handiwork);  but 
whether  he  actually  touched  the  panel,  as  has  often  been  said, 
appears  more  than  doubtful,  as  he  left  Rome  about  the  time 
when  the  picture  was  commenced.  Raphad's  "  Transfiguration  " 
was  painted  for  the  same  patron  and  the  same  destinatioB. 
The  two  works  were  exhibited  together,  and  some  admirers 
did  not  scruple  to  give  the  preference  to  Sebastiano's.  The 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  though  ordinarily  termed  a  fresco, 
is,  according  to  Vasari,  painted  in  oil  upon  the  wall.  This  was 
a  method  firet  practised  by  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  afterwards 
by  other  artists;  but  Sebastiano  alone  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  bbckening  of  the  colours.  The  contour  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  this  picture  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  supplied  by 
Buonarroti's  own  hand.  Sebastiano,  always  a  tardy  worker,  was 
occupied  about  six  years  upon  this  work,  along  with  it*  con^ 
panioa  the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the  allied  figures  of  sainU. 

After  (he  devation  of  Giulio  de'  Medid  to  the  pontificate, 
the  office  of  the  "  piombo  "  or  leaden  -seal — that  Is,  the  office 
of  sealer  of  briefs  of  (he  apostolic  chamber — became  vacant; 
two  painters  competed  for  it,  Sebastiano  Luciani,  hitherto 
a  comparativdy  poor  man,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Sebastiano,- 
assuming  (he  habit  of  a  friar,  secured  the  very  lucrative  appoint- 
ment— with  the  proviso  that  he  should  pay  out  of  his  emoli^ 
ments  300  scudi  per  annum  to  GiovaimL  If  he  had'  heretofore 
been  slow  in  painting,  he  became  now  sujdne  in  a  marked  degree. 
One  of  the  few  subject-pictures  which  he  executed  after  taking 
office  was  "  Christ  carryfaig  the  Cross  "  for  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  also  a  "  Madonna  with  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
former  painting  is  done  on  stone,  a  method  invented  by  Sebasdano 
himself.  He  likewise  painted  at  times  on  slate— «s  in  the 
instance  of  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  now  fai  the  Berlin  gallery, 
where  the  slate  constitutes  the  backjground.  In  the  same  method, 
and  also  in  the  same  gallery,  is  the  "Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  a  weeping  Magdalene  "—colossal 
half-length  figures.  Late  in  life  Sebastiano  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  Michelangdo  with  reference  to  the  Florentinet 
great  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment."  Sebastiano  encouraged 
the  pope  to  insist  that  this  picture  should  be  executed  in  oiL 
Michelangdo,  determined  from  the  first  upon  nothing  but  fresco, 
tartly  replied  to  his  holiness  that  oil  was  only  fit  for  women 
and  foi' ijuggards  like  Friar  Sebastian;  and  the  coolness  between 
the  two  painters  lasted  almost  up  to  the  friar's  death.  This 
event,  consequent  upon  a  violent  fever  acting  rapidly  upon  a 
very  sanguine  temperament,  took  place  in  Rome  in  1547. 
Sebastiano  directed  that  his  burial,  in  the  church  of  S  Maria 
dd  Fopolo,  should  be  conducted  without  ceremony  of  priests, 
friars  or  lights,  and  that  the  oost  thus  saved  should  go  to  the 
poor;  ia  this  he  was  obeyed. 

Numerous  pupils  sought  imintng  from  Sebastiano  del  Piombo; 
but,  owing  to  his  dilatory  and  self-indulgent  habits,  they  learned 
little  from  him,  with  the  exception  of  Tommaso  Laureti.  St-bastiano, 
Conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  the  higher  sphere  of  invention,  made 
himself  especially  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter;  the  likeness  of 
Andrea  Doria,  in  the  Doria  Palace,  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned. In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  are  two  fine  spcdmens; 
one  canvas  represents  the  friar  himself,  along  with  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medid;  the  other,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  character  of  St 
Agatha,  used  to  be  identified  with  one  of  Sebastiano's  prime  works, 
the  likeness  of  Julia  Gonza^a  (painted  for  her  lover,  the  aforenamed 
Cardinal),  but  this  assumption  is  now  discredited.  There  «Tre  also 
portraits  of  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Vittoria  Colonha,  Ferdinand 
marquis  of  Pescara,  Popes  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VII.  (Studj  Gatlcr>-j 
Naples)  and  Paul  ill.,  Sanmicheli,  Anton  Francesco  dcgli  Albirri 
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ud  Fietra  Aredno.    One  fikmeas  of  the  latt-named  ritter  ii  in 
Aresxo  mnd  another  {n  the  Bertin  gaJlery. 

"See  hU  general  histories  or  art;  and,  with  regard  to  hb  designs, 
Bemhard  Beicason,  Thi  Dnmmtf  <f  fttmltiu  Paimtri  (1904)' 
The  decision  as  to  the  authonliip  of  various  pictures  which  may  or 
may  not  be  attributable  to  Sebastiano  del  Ptombo  is  necessarily  a 
tnatter  of  contemporary  connoisseunhip,  and  it  need  only  be  noted 
that  Mr  Berenson  is  inclined  to  give  increased  importance  to  this 

(W.  U.  R.) 


nBBNICO  (Serbo-Croatian,  SUmik),  an  episcopal  dty,  and 
the  centre  of  an  admioistiative  district  in  Dalmalia,  Austria; 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  railway  from  Knin.  Fop.  (1900)  of  dty 
tad  oonunime,  >4,75i.  Sebenica  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  river  Kerka,  which  here  forms  a  broad  baain,  connected  by 
a  winding  channel  with  the  Adriatic  Sea,  3  m.  S.W,  The  dty 
is  partly  walled,  and  guarded  on  the  seaward  side  by  the  i6tb- 
centoiy  castle  of  St  Anna  and  two  dismantled  forta.  Venetian 
influence  is  everywheie  manifest;  the  Lion  of  St  Mark  is  carved 
over  the  main  gateway  and  on  many  public  buildings;  and 
among  the  narrow  and  steep  lane*  of  the  dty  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  Venetian  Gothic  or  early  Renaissance  aichiteclnre. 
Sebenico  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  since 
1298.  It  has  also  an  orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  citizens,  poeaesa  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  cruciform  cathedral,  bulk  entitdy  of  stone  and  metal 
Probably  no  other  church  of  equal  size  in  Europe  is  similarly 
constructed.  Even  the  waggon  vaults  over  the  nave,  choir 
and  transepts  are  of  stone  unprotected  by  lead  or  tiles.  The 
older  part  of  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1430  to  1441,  and  includ- 
ing the  fine  north  doorway,  is  Italian  Gothic  Giorgio  Orsini 
of  Zaia,  who  had  studied  architecture  in  Venice  and  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Italian  Renascence,  carried  on  the  work  of 
construction  until  his  death  in  1475.  It  was  finished  early  in 
the  i6th  century;  and  thus  the  cathedral  bdoQgs  to  two  distinct 
periods  and  represents  two  distinct  styles. 

Sebenico  is  lighted  by  dectric  light;  the  power  bciiig  supplied 
by  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Kerka,  near  Scardona,  on  the 
north.  Sebenico  is  a  steamship  station,  with  an'  excellent 
harbour.  Wine,  oil,  com  and  honey  are  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen  and  seamen. 
The  Latin  name  of  Siaim  is  adopted  in  public  inscriptions: 
but  the  dty  caimot  be  identified  with  the  Roman  colony  ot 
iSicum,  which  was  probably  situated  farther  south.  Sebenico 
first  became  prominent  in  the  12th  century  as  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Croatian  kings.  From  1358  to  I4i2itwasraltd 
by  Hungary;  it  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Venetian 
dominions.  In  1647  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Turks. 

>  IBBOBRBOEA.  a  medical  term  applied  to  describe  an  accumu- 
lation on  the  akin  of  the  normal  sebaceous  secretion  mixed 
with  dm  and  forming  scales  ot  a  distinct  incrustation.  On  the 
bead,  where  it  is  commonly  seen,  it  may  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  hair  and  cause  partial  baldness.  A  form  of  this 
disease  occurs  in  young  infants^  The  main  treatment  consists 
in  thoroughly  deansing  the  parts.  The  crusts  may  be  softened 
with  oil  and  the  aflected  skin  regularly  washed  with  soft  soap 
and  rectified  spirit.  The  sebum  frequently  accumulates  in  the 
sebaceous  ducts,  giving  rise  to  the  minute  bladt  points  often 
noticed  on  the  face,  back  and  chest  in  young  adults,  to  which 
the  term  emudona  is  applied.  A  form  of  this  disorder,  of  larger 
size  and  white  appearance,  is  termed  milium.  These  affections 
may  to  a  large  extent  be  prevented  by  strict  attention  to  ablution 
and  brisk  friction  of  the  skin,  which  wQI  also  often  remove  them 
when  they  begin  to  appear.  The  retained  secretion  may  be 
squeezed  out  or  evacuated  by  incision  and  the  skin  treated  with 
some  simple  sulphur  application. 

SBCCHI,  ANOBLO  (1818-1878),  Italian  astronoDier,  was  bom 
on  the  29th  of  June  1818  at  Reggio  in  Lombardy,  and  entered 
the  Sodety  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  which  was 
rebuilt  In  r853;  there  be  devoted  himself  with  great  perseverance 
to  researches  in  physical  astronomy  and  meteorology  till  his 
death  at  Rome  on  thie  26th  of  February  1878. 


The  results  of  Secchi's  observations  arc  contained  In  a  great 
number  of  papers  and  memoirs.  From  about  1864  he  occupied 
himself  timot  exclusively  with  spectrum  analyria,  both  of  stars 
{Catoioga  idU  lUtU  dicut  sih  d»termiHaie  lo  sptUn  ImmnnMO,  I^iis, 

1867,  8vo:  "Sueli  spettri  prismatid  dellc  stelle  Bmc,"  two  parts, 

1868,  in  the  Xtti  ddia  Sx.  Jiai.)  and  of  the  sun  (i>  Sakil,  Paris, 
187a,  8vo:  2nd  ed.,  1877). 

For  a  list  of  his  publications  see  Poggendorff,  BiczrapkiKh- 
Literarinlu:  also  see  UantUj  NMctt  RAS.,  No.  39,  and  Carlo 
Bricaielli,  "  ViU  e  opeit  di  A.  Secchi,"  Hwm  Imc  ilnm.  U8S8), 
vol.  4. 

8ECBSSI0M.  •  tern  used  in  political  science  to  signify  the 
withdrawal  of  a  state  from  a  confederacy  or  composite  state, 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  a  part;  and  the  resumption  o( 
all  powers  formerly  delegated  by  it  to  the  federal  government, 
and  of  its  status  a*  an  independent  slate.  Tosecedeisasoverdgn 
light;  secesswn,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  th« 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  states  forming  a  confederacy  <n 
federal  union  has  not  bear  absorbed  into  a  single  new  sovereignty. 
Secession  is  a  right  daimed  or  et^rdsed  by  weaker  states  of  a 
union  whose  righu  are  threatened  by  the  stronger  states,  which 
seldom  acknowledge  such  a  prindple.  War  generally  follows 
the  secession  of  a  member  of  a  union,  and  the  seceding  state, 
being  weaker,  is  usually  conquered  and  the  union  more  firmly 
consolidated.  The  history  of  Europe  furnishes  seversl  examples 
of  secession  or  attempts  to  secede:  in  1309  the  Swiss  cantons 
withdrew  from  the  Empire  and  formed  a  confederacy  from  whidi,, 
in  1843-1847,  the  Catholic  cantons  seceded  and  formed  a  new 
confederscy  called  the  Smderbund,  which  was  crushed  in  the 
war  that  followed;  in  1523  Sweden  seceded  from  the  Kalmaptn 
Union  formed  in  1397  of  DeiOnark,  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  in 
(814  Norway  seceded  and  entered  into  a  union  with  Sweden 
from  which,  in  the  same  year,  it  attempted  to  secede  but  was 
fordbly  prevented;  Norway,  however,  accompU^ed  a  peaceful 
secession  from  the  Union  in  1905  and  resumed  her  independent 
status;  in  1848-1849  Hungary  attempted  to  withdraw  froa 
the  union  with  Austria  but  the  attempt  wss  defeated;  Prusein 
and  other  north  German  states  withdrew  in  ;866-z868  from 
the  German  Confederation  and  formed  a  new  one;  a  late 
instance  of  successful  secession  is  that  of  Panama,  which  seceded 
in  1903  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  But  secession  in 
theory  and  practice  is  best  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  original  states,  and  many  of  the  later  ones, 
at  some  period  when  rights  were  in  jeopardy  proclaimed  that 
their  sovereignty  might  be  exerdsed  in  secession.  The  right 
to  secede  was  baaed,  the  secessionists  daimed,  upon  the  fact  that 
each  state  was  sovereign,  becoming  so  by  successful  revolution 
against  England;  there  had  been  no  political  connexion  bctwem 
the  cobnies;  the  treaty  of  1783  recognized  than  "as  frc^ 
sovereign  and  independent  states";  this  soveicigaty  was 
recognized  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  not  surrendered, 
they  asserted,  under  the  Constitution;  the  Union  o(  1787  was 
really  formed  by  a  secession  from  the  Union  of  1776-17S7, 
New  states  daimed  all  the  rights  of  the  old  ones,  having  beet 
admitted  to  equal  standing  Assertions  of  the  right  and 
necessity  of  secession  were  frequent  from  the  beginning; 
separatist  conspiracies  were  rife  in  the  West  until  1812;  vatioBS 
leaders  in  New  England  made  threats  of  secession  in  r79o-i79S 
and  1800-181S — espedally  in  1803  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  >8ti  on  account  of  the  proposed  adn^ssion  of 
Louisiana  as  a  state,  and  during  the  troubles  ending  in  the  Wsr 
of  i8t2.  Voluntaiy  separation  was  frequently  talked  of  before 
1815.  Two  early  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  St  Geetse 
Tucker  in  1803  and  William  Rawle  in  >83s,  declared  that  the 
sovereign  states  might  secede  at  wiU.  In  1832-1833  the 
"  Union "  party  of  South  Carolina  was  composed  of  those 
who  rejected  nullification,  holding  to  secession  as  the  only 
remedy;  and  from  1830  to. i860  certain  radical  aboUdoaists 
advocated  a  division  of  the  Union.  But  as  the  North  greif 
stronger  and  the  South  in  comparison  grew  weaker,  as  slavery 
came  to  be  more  and  more  the  dominant  political  issue,  and  as 
the  South  made  demands  concerning  that "  peculiar  institution  " 
to  which  the  North  was  unwilling  to  accede,  less  wss  heard  of 
seoeisioo  in  the  North  and  more  in  the  South.    Belweca  184$ 
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and  lUo  secession  came  to  be  genenlly  accepted  by  the  South 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  her  institutions  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  North.  The  first  general  movement  toward 
Mcession  was  in  1850.  In  iiHS»-i86t,  when  the  federal  govern- 
gient  passed  into  the  control  of  the  strongerscction,  the  Southern 
Slates,  individually,  seceded  and  then  formed  the  Confederate 
states,  and  in  the  war  that  followed  they  were  conquered  and 
forced  back,  into  the  Union.  So,  In  the  United  Slates,  secession 
along  with  state  sovereignty  is  of  the  past.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view  it  may  be  suggi  sted  that  neither  North  nor  South 
was  correct  in  theory  In  i84i;  the  United  States  were  not  a 
nation;  neither  were  the  states  sovereign;  but  from  the  embryo 
political comraunitiesof  1 776- 1 787,  in  which  no  propcrsovercignty 
existed  anywhere,  two  nationalities  were  slowly  being  evolved 
and  two  sovereignties  were  in  the  making;  the  North  and  the 
South  each  fulfilled  most  of  the  requirements  for  a  nation  and 
they  were  mutually  unlike  and  hostile. 

Sec  JifftTiun  Davis,  Riic  and  Fait  of  the  Cotifcderale  Covernmenl 
(New  York.  1881);  A.  H.  Stephens.  Ccmliltilionai  View  of  ike  War 
itimtn  the  State i  (Philadelphia,  1808-1870);  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Cinl 
History  of  the  Confederate  otales  (i^ichmond,  1900);  J.  \V.  Du  BoiSt 
Wmiam  L.  Yancey  (Birmingliam.  1892);  J.  Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the 
Confederaey  (Mobile,  1876):  B.  J.  %i\zQ,  Republic  of  RepuliUfs  (Boston, 
1876):  W.  Wilson,  Tlie  Slate  (Boston.  1900);  A.  L.  Lowell,  Cacern- 
mtnt  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  (Boston.  1896);  J.  W. 
Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Low 
(Ntw  York,  1895),  and  C.  E.  Merriam,  American  Political  Theories 
(Now  York.  [90;).  See  also  State  Ricuts,  Nullification,  and 
Confederate  States.  (W.  L.  F.) 

SBCRENOORF,  FBIEDRICH  BEMRICH,  Count  von 
(1673-1763),  German  soldier,  nephew  of  Veit  Ludwig  von 
Seckendorf  (f.*.),  was  bom  at  Kttnigsberg  in  Franconia.  His 
bther  was  an  official  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  1693  he  served  in  the 
allied  army  commanded  by  William  III.  of  England,  and  in 
1694  became  a  comet  in  a  Gotha  cavalry  regiment  in  Austrian 
pay.  Leaving  the  cavalry  he  became  an  infantry  officer  in  the 
lervke  of  Venice,  and  (1697)  in  that  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach, 
who  in  1698  transferred  the  regiment  in  which  Seckendorf  wis 
serving  to  the  imperial  army.  In  i6gg  he  married  and  returned 
to  Anspach  as  a  court  officer,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  called  him  into  the  field  again  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  an  Anspach  regiment,  which  was  taken  into  the 
Dutch  service.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oudcnardc  (1708), 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rysscl.  Disappointed 
of  promotion  in  Holland  and  Austria,  he  entered  the  Polish-Saxon 
army  as  a  major-general,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of 
Toumai  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
Flanders  to  the  end  of  the  war,  acted  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
the  peace  negotiations,  and  in  1713  suppressed  an  insurrection 
in  Inland.  In  X7X5,  as  a  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded 
the  Saxon  contingent  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  defended  by 
Charics  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  171 7  Seckendorf  once  more  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field 
manhal,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  Prince 
Engtoe.  In  1718  and  17x9  he  fought  in  Italy,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1726,  at  the  instance 
of  Prince  Engine,  he  was  made  the  Austrian  representative  at 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  remained  at  Berlin,  with  short  intervals, 
up  to  1735,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  exercised  a 
strong  influence  over  Frederick  William  II.  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  family  quarrels  which  embittered  the  lives  of 
Frederick  William,  his  queen  and  the  crown  prince  (Frederick 
the  Great),  which  culminated  in  the  prince's  condemnation  to 
death  by  court  martial,  and  is  presented  by  Carlyle  ^Frederick 
Ike  Great,  vol.  ii.)  as  a  cold,  passionless  intriguer,  taciturn,  almost 
stolid,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous  in  the  furtherance  of  Austrian 
poh'tical  aims.  In  1726  Seckendorf  was  appointed  general 
of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  as  was  to  be  gained  in  a  war  of  positions 
in  the  Rhine  campaigns  of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession 
(1734-35).  His  dissensions  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dtnau  (y.r.) — the  "  old  Dessauer  "  was  Scckendorfs  declared 
enemy  at  the  Prussian  court — made  the  conduct  of  operations 
impoasiblc,  and,  after  placing  the  Austrian  and  German  armies 


in  favourable  positions,  Seckendorf  departed  to  Hungary  U> 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Austrian  army  there — a  task  which 
brought  him  fresh  enemies.  In  1737  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
however,  made  Seckendorf  commander-in-chief  iii  Hungary, 
at  the  same  lime  giving  him  the  btton  of  field  marshal.  The 
new  commander  began  well,  but  failed  at  the  end,  and  his 
numerous  enemies  at  Vienna  brought  about  his  recall,  trial  and 
imprisonment.  He  remained  a  prisoner  till  2740,  and' was  then 
reinstated  by  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  being  denied  his 
arrears  of  pay  he  laid  down  all  his  Austrian  and  imperial  office* 
and  accepted  from  the  emperor  Charles  VII.,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  rank  of  field  marshal  in  the  Bavarian  service.  His  last 
campaigns  were  those  of  1 743  and  1 744  in  the  Austrian  Succession 
War  (j.v.),  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  elcctioa 
of  Maria  Tberesa's  husband  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  became 
reconciled  with  the  Austrian  court.  From  1745  his  life  was  spent 
more  or  less  in  retirement  at  Meuselwitz,  near  Allcnburg.  In 
1757  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom,  harsh  and  unamiable  as 
he  was,  he  bad  a  deep  and  abiding  affection,  broke  down  his 
already  failing  health.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Prussian 
hussar  party  in  December  1758,  and  was  for  five  months  held 
prisoner  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  little  love  for  him  eithcc 
as  his  former  court  enemy  or  as  his  unsatisfactory  ally  in  the 
first  Silesian  war.  He  died  at  Meuselwitz  on  the  23td  of 
November  1763. 

See  Wurzbach's  Bierr,  Lexiion,  pt.  33,  "  Versuch  einer  Lebena* 
bctchrcibungdcsF.  M. Seckendorf  "  (Leipzig,  1792-1 794} ;Seclander, 
Craf  Seckendorf  und  ier  Fried*  t.  Passau  (Gotha,  1883) ;  Carlyle, 
Frederick  Ike  Great,  vols.  i.-v.  patsim;  and  memoir  in  Attt""'''* 
dnlKkt  BiopapkU. 

SBCKEHDOaF,  VBTT  LDDWIO  VON  (1626-1692),  German 
statesman  and  scholar,  was  a  member  of  a  German  noble  family, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Seckeildorf  between 
Nurembeig  and  Langenzenn.  The  family  was  divided  into 
eleven  distinct  lines,-  but  only  three  survive,  widdy  disttibalicd 
throughout  Prussia,  Wurttembcrg  and  Bavaria.'  Veit  Ludwig 
von  Seckendorf,  son  of  Joachim  Ludwig  von  Seckendorf,  was 
bom  at  Herzogenaurach,  near  Erlangen,  on  the  90th  of  December 
1616.  In  1639  the  reigning  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Ernest 
the  Pious,  made  him  his  prottg£.  Entering  the  university  of 
Sirassburg  in  1642,  he  devoted  himself  to  history  and  jurist 
prudence.  The  means  for  his  higher  education  came  from 
Swedish  officers,  former  comrades  of  his  father  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  who  was  executed 
at  Solzwedel  on  the  3rd  of  February  1642  for  his  dealings  with 
the  Imperialists.  After  he  finished  his  university  coune  Duke 
Ernest  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  court  at  Gotha,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection  of  historical  materials 
and  mastered  the  principal  modem  languages.  In  1652  he  was 
appointed  to  important  judicial  positions  and  sent  on  weighty 
embassages.  In  1656  he  was  made  judge  in  the  ducal  court  at 
Jena,  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  numerous  beneficent 
reforms  of  the  duke.  In  1664  he  resigned  office  under  Duke 
Ernest,  who  had  just  made  him  chancdlor  and  with  whom  he 
continued  on  excellent  terms,  and  entered  the  service  of  Doke 
Maurice  of  Zeitz  (Allenburg),  with  the  view  of  ligbteidng  his 
official  duties.  After  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1681  he  retifed 
to  his  estate,  Meuselwitz  in  Altenburg,  resigning  neatly  all  his 
public  offices.  Although  living  in  retirement,  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  the  day. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  endeavours  of  the  pietist 
PhSipp  Jakob  Spener  to  effect  a  practical  reform  of  the  (Sennaa 
church,  although  he  was  hardly  himself  a  pietist    In  169a  he 

•  Besides  Friedrich  Heinrich,  count  von  Seckendorf,  separately 
n'rticed, other  members  of  the  family  were  Adolf  Franz  Kan  (1742- 
1818),  who  was  made  a  count  by  Frederick  WilKam  III.  of  PniMia; 
Eduard  Chriltoph  Ludwiir  Karl  v.  Scck<ndarf-Cudcnt  (lglJrl87S)> 
a  Warttcmberg  official;  Karl  Sigmund  (l744-"785).  writer:  Fnna 
Karl  Leopold  v.  Seckendorf-Aberdar  (l77.S->809),  poet,  literary 
man  and  soldier;  the  brtjthers  Christian  Adolf  (1767-1833)  and 
Gustav  Anton  ("  Patrik  Peale  ")  (177.^-1823).  both  literary  mtn  of 
some  note,  and  Anbur  v.  Seckendon-Gudent  (|84$-1886),  atudent 
of  forestry. 
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wu  appointed  cbanccUor  of  the  new  univcisity  ot  HaUe,  but 
be  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  i8th  of  Oecember. 

Scckcndorf's  principal  works  were  tiie  following: — Ttulscker 
Furstenstaat  (1656  and  1678),  a  handbook  of  German  public  law; 
Der  CkrisUnitaal  (1685).  partly  an  apology  for  Christianity  and 
partly  suRgcstions  (or  the  reformation  of  Ine  church,  founded  on 
Pascal's  Ptnsifs  and  embodying  the  fundamenul  ideas  of  SpencT; 
Commentarius  historUus  tt  apologetkus  dt  LuUuramumo  sim  d* 
Reformalioiu  (3  vols.,  l-cipzig,  1692),  occasioned  by  the  Jesuit 
Maimbourg's  lliitoire  iu  LuOitranisme  (Paris,  1680),  his  most  im- 
portant work,  and  still  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  tlie  Re- 
torniation  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  authentic  materials. 

See  Richard  Pahncr,  Vtil  Ladmg von  SeckcuJarffundstimtCedanken 
tier  Erzitkunf  und  UnUrrickl  (Leipzig,  18^).  the  best  sketch  o( 
Seckendocf's  life,  based  upon  original  sources.  See  also  Theodor 
Kolde,  •■  Seckcndorf,"  in  flerlog-Hauck's  ReaUtUyUopSdit  (1906). 

SECKER,  THOMAS  (1693-1768),  archbishop  o{  Canterbury, 
was  bom  fX.  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  studied  medicine 
in  London,  Paris  and  Leiden,  receiving  his M.D. degree  at  Leiden 
in  i;si.  kaving  decided  to  take  orders  he  graduated,  by  special 
letters  from  the  chancellor,  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  in  l^^^.  In  1794  he  became  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Durham,  resigning  in  1717  on  his  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  Ryton,  Durham,  and  to  a  canonry  of.Durham.  He 
became  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  in  1733,  and  bishop 
of  Bristol  in  173s-  About  this  time  George  II.  commissioned 
him  to  arrange  a  reconciUation  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  himself,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  1737  he  was 
tianslated  to  Oxford,  and  he  received  the  ^deanery  of  St  Paul's 
in  1750.  In  «7s8  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
advocacy  of  an  American  episcopate,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  wrote  th;  Anmer  to  Dr  Uayhtw't  Obsenaliaiutnlke  Charltr 
and  Conduct  of  Ike  Society  for  the  Propatation  of  lie  Gospel  in 
PomgH  Parts  (London  1764),  raised  conslden^Ie  opposition 
in  England  and  America. 

-  His  principal  work  was  Leclures  M  Ite  Caleciism  of  the  Cknrck  of 
B»lfaad  (London,  1769). 

SBOOIID  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  teeundus,  following,,  te^i, 
to  follow),  next  after  the  first  in  order,  time,  rank,  &c.,  mere 
particularly  the  ordinal  ntmiber  corresponding  to  two.  It  is 
the  only  French  ordinal  in  English;  the  older  word  was  "  other," 
Ger.  amUr,  Goth,  atilhar,  Skt.  aHtara.  The  use  of  the  word 
for  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  and  of  degree  Is  from 
Med.  Lat.  steunda,  abbreviation  of  mtniita  stcitnda,  the  second 
small  division  of  the  hotnr,  minuta  prima  ormsmiia being  the  first 
division.  Another  particular  meaning  b'for  one  who  supports 
te  assists  another,  especially  the  friend  at  a  duel,  who  arranges 
for  his  principal  the  terms  of  the  encounter  and  sees  that  all 
rules  of  the  duel  are  carried  out.  In  the  British  army  an  officer 
is  said  to  be  "  seconded  "  (with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable)  when  he  is  employed  on  special  service  outside  his 
regiment,  his  name  being  retained  on  the  regimental  list,  but 
his  pbice  being  filled  by  promotion  of  other  officen.  He  may 
rejoin  his  regiment  when  his  special  employment  Is  at  an  end. 

SB(X>ND  SIGHT,  a  term  denoting  the  opposite  of  its  apparent 
significance,  meaning  in  reality  the  seeing,  in  vision,  of  events 
before  they  occur.  "  Foresight "  expresses  the  meaning  of  second 
sight,  which  perhaps  was  originally  so  called  because  normal 
vision  was  regarded  as  coming  first,  while  supernormal  vision  is 
•  secondary  thing,  confined  to  certain  individuaK 

Though  we  hear  most  of  the  "  second  sight  "  amcmg  the  Celts 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  (it  is  much  less  familiar  to  the  Celts 
of  Ireland),  this  species  of  involuntary  prophetic  vision,  whether 
direct  or  symbolical,  is  pectiliar  to  no  people.  Perhaps  our 
earliest  notice  of  symbolical  second  sight  is  found  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Tbeodymenus  sees  a  shroud  of  mist  about  the  bodies 
of  the  doomed  Wooers,  and  drops  of  blood  distilling  from  the 
walls  of  the  hall  of  Odysseus.  The  Pythia  at  Delphi  saw  the 
blood  on  the  walls  during  the  Persian  War;  and,  in  the  Arfo- 
natUica  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  blood  and  fire  appear  to  Circe 
In  her  chamber  on  the  night  before  the  arrival  of  the  fratricidal 
Jason  and  Medea.  Similar  examples  of  symbolical  visions 
occur  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  especially  in  Njala,  before  the  burning 
of  Njal  and  his  family.    In  the  Highlands,  and  in  Wales,  the 


diiel  symbols  beheld  are  the  shroud,  and  the  cotpae  candle  ot 

other  spectral  illumination.  The  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  of  Nether 
Locbaber,  inforincd  the  present  writer  that  one  of  his  parishiooers, 
a  woman,  called  him  to  his  door,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  rock 
by  the  sea,  which  shone  in  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  brilliance. 
The  doctor  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  decaying  sea-weed, 
but  the  woman  said, "  No,  a  corpse  will  be  laid  there  to-morrow." 
This,  in  fact,  occurred;  a  dead  body  was  brought  in  a  boat  for 
burial,  and  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where,  as  Dr  Stewart 
found,  there  was  no  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Second  sight  flourished  among  the  Lapps  and  the  Red  Indiani, 
the  Zulus  and  Maoris,  to  the  surprise  of  travellers,  who  have 
recorded  the  puzzling  facts.  But  in  these  cases  the  visions  were 
usually  "  induced,"  not  "  spontaneous,"  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  dairvoyance  "  (f .>.).  Ranulf  Ifigdon's  PolychroHieom 
(14th  century)  describes  Scottish  second  sight,  adding  that 
strangers  "  setten  their  feet  upon  the  feet  of  the  men  of  that 
londe  for  to  see  such  syghtes  as  the  men  of  that  londe  doon." 
This  method  of  communicating  the  vision  is  still  practised,  with 
success,  according  to  the  late  Dr  Stewart.  The  present  writer 
once  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  experiment,  but  to  him 
the  vision  was  not  imparted.  (For  the. method  see  Kirk's 
Secret  Commoimealtk  of  Elva,  Fauns  and  Fairies,  1601,  iSiS, 
1893.)  It  is,  by  some,  believed  that  if  a  person  tells  what  he 
has  seen  befoie  the  event  occurs  he  will  lose  the  faculty,  and 
recently  a  second-sighted  man,  for  this  reason,  did  not  warn 
his  brother  against  taking  part  in  a  regatta,  though  he  bad 
foreseen  the  accident  by  which  kis  brother  was  drowned  Wboe 
this  opinion  prevails  it  is,  of  course,  impossibly -to  prove  that 
the  vision  ever  occurred.  There  are  many  seers,  as  Lord  Tarbat 
wrote  to  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  the  faculty  is  a  trouble,  "  and 
they  would  be  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  if  they  could." 

Perhaps  the  visions  most  frequently  reported  are  thoae  of 
funerals,  which  later  occur  in  accordance  with  "  the  sight," 
of  coipses,  and  of "  arrivals  "  of  persons,  remotc'at  the  moment, 
who  later  do  arrive,  with  some  distinctive  mark  of  dress  or 
equipment  which  the  seer  could  not  normally  expect,  but 
observe^  in  the  vision.  Good  examples  in  their  own  experience 
have  been  given  to  the  present  writer  by  wcll.educated  pcisons. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  too  surprising  to  be  published  without 
the  names  of  the  seers.  A  fair  example  of  second  sight  is  the 
following  from  Balachulish.  An  aged  man  of  the  last  gcneratioo 
was  troubled  by  visions  of  armed  men  in  uniform,  drilling  in  a 
particular  field  near  the  sea.  The  uniform  was  not  "  England's 
cruel  red,"  and  he  foresaw  an  invasion.  "  It  must  be  oi 
Americans,"  he  decided,  "  for  the  soldiers  do  not  look  like 
foreigners."  The  Volunteer  movement  later  came  into  being, 
and  the  men  drilled  on  the  ground  where  the  seer  had  seen  them. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  happened  to  be  silting  with 
a  boy  on  the  edge  of  a  path  in  the  quarry.  Suddenly  he  caught 
the  boy  and  leaped  aside  with  bim.  He  had  seen  a  runaway 
trolly,  with  men  in  it,  dash  down  the  path;  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  them  below.  "  The  spirits  of  the  living  are  powerful 
to.day,"  said  the  percipient  in  Gaelic,  and  next  day  the  fatal 
accident  occurred  at  the  spot.  These  are  examples  of  what 
is,  at  present,,  alleged  in  the  matter  of  second  sight. 

"  The  sight  "  may,  or  may  not,  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  epileptic  symptoms,  but  this  appears  now  to  be  unusual.  A 
learned  minister  lately  made  a  few  inqttiries  on  this  point  in  his 
parish,  at  the  request  of  the  present  writer.  His  beadle  had 
"  the  sight  "  in  rich  measure:  "  it  was  always  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  discomfort  and  anxiety^"  but  was  not  attended  by 
convulsions.  Out  of  seven  or  eight  seers  in  the  parish,  only  one 
was  not  perfectly  healthy  and  te.-nperate.  A  well-known  seer, 
now  dead,  whom  the  writer  consulted,  was  weak  of  body,  the 
result  of  an  accident,  but  seemed  candid,  and  ready  to  confess 
that  his  visions  were  occasionally  failures.  He  said  that  "  the 
sight  "  first  came  on  him  in  the  village  street  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  saw  a  dead  woman  walk  down  the  street  and  enter  the  house 
that  had  been  hers.  .He  gave  a  few  examples  of  his  foresight  of 
events,  and  one  of  his  failure  to  discover  the  corpse  of  a  man 
drowned  in  the  locb. 
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Hw  phenamena,  n  described,  (nay  be  classed  under  "  clair- 
eoysBcc,"  "  premonition,"  and  "  telepathy "  (u*.),  with  a 
icsiUiiuiu  of  symfaolical  visions.  In  these,  "  corpse  candles  "  and 
spectral  lights  play  a  great  part,  but,  in  the  region  test  known 
to  the  writer,  the  "  lights  "  are  visible  to  all,  even  to  English 
touiisu,  aad  an .  not  haUucinatoiy.  The  conduct  of  the  Sghls  is 
fcciOiaatly  ecoentrk,  bat,  as  they  have  not  been  studied  by 
scientific  specialists,  their  natural  causes  remain  unascertained. 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Celts  in  second 
sight;  but  the  Gaelic  words  for  it  and  the  prevailing  opinioo 
indicate  telepathy,  the  action  of  "  the  spirits  of  the  living  "-  as 
the  main  agents.  Yet,  in  eases  of  premonition,  this  explanation 
is  difficult.  Conceivably  an  engineer,  in  1881,  was  thinliing  out  a 
Itoc  of  railway  from  Oban  to  Balachulish,  at  the  momem  when 
ioar  or  five  wftoesses  were  alarmed  by  the  whizz  and  thunder  of 
a  passing  train  on  what  was  then  the  road,  but  was  later  (1903) 
usurped  by  the  railway  track.  (For  this  amazing  anecdote  the 
writer  has  the  first-hand  evidence  of  a  highly  educated  percipient .) 
If  the  speciUatioo  of  the  engineer  was  "  wired  en,"  telepathically, 
to  the  witnesses,  then  telepathy  may  account  for  the  premonition, 
which,  in  any  case,  is  a  good  example  of  collective  second  sight. 
That  second  sight  has  died  out,  under  the  influence  of  education 
and  newspapers,  is  an  awcnocnt  of  popular  superstition  in  the 
south. 

The  examples  given,  merely  a  sekciion  from  those  known  to 
Ike  present  writer,  prove  that  the  faculty  is  believed  to  be  as 
common  as  in  »ny  Tifvlous  age. 

The  literature  of  bcco.-id  sight  h  not  insigDificant.  TJu  Secrrt 
CommoirweaJth  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirk  (1691),  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  1815  (a  huodred  copies),  and  by  Andrew  Lang  in  189J.  i^ 
in  line  with  cases  given  in  Truls  for  Witchcraft  (cf.  Dalyell's  Darker 
SuptrsIUtons  of  Scotland,  and  Wodrow's  Analecta).  Aubrey  has 
aetenil  cases  in  his  MiscfUanits,  and  the  correspondence  of  Robert 
Boyle,  l-lenry  More,  Glanvil  and  Pepys.  shows  an  early  attempt  at 
scientific  examination  of  the  alk!ged  faculty.  The  creat  treatise  on 
Second  Sight  by  Theophilus  Insulanus  (a.  Maclcod)  may  be  recom- 
mended; with  Martin's  Dtxriptiim  of  the  WfSiem  IsUs  (1703- 
J7io),  and  tin.'  uork  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraser,  Dean  of  the  islet  (1707, 
III30).  Fraser  was  famiJiar  with  the  contemporary  scientific  theories 
cf  hallucination,  and  justly  remarked  that  "  the  sight  "  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Highlanders;  but  that,  in  the  south,  people  dared 
aot  confess  their  experiences,  for  fear  of  ridicule.  (A.  L.) 

SBCMT  (lat.  secrdum,  hidden,  concealed),  that  which  is 
concealed  from  general  knowledge.  In  spedal  senses  the  word 
is  applied  to  (0)  a  prayer  in  the  Roman  arid  other  liturgies,  said 
during  mass  by  the  priest  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  congregation,  and  (i)  a  covering  or  skuU-cap  made  of  steel 
fitting  close  to  the  head.  ^ 

Id  taw,  the  question  of  secrecy  is  an  important  one.  Generally, 
English  law  does  not  require  a  solicitor  or  barrister  to  disclose 
secrets  entrusted  to  them  by  a  ch'ent,  and  the  same  probably 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  medical  men.  In  the  case  of  ministers 
cf  religion,  it  has  never  been  definitely  settled  how  far  they  can 
be  compelled  to  disclose  in  evidence  what  has  been  confided  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  confessional.  But  according  to  the  113th 
Canon,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  would  commit  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  in  revealing  a  secret  disclosed  to  him  in 
ctmfession  ''except  it  be  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own 
life  may  be  called  into  question  for  conceahng  the  same."  As  to 
what  are  called  "  trade  secrets,"  it  had  been  decided  {Merry- 
wealker  v.  Uoare,  iSgj,  3  Ch.  518)  that  it  is  a  breach  of  contract 
to  reveal  trade  secrets  acquired  during  service. 

OJHtiml  SecrrtJ.— By  the  Official  Secrets  Act  IS*)  •«  was  made  a 
misdemeanour  for  an  official  to  communicate  any  information  or 


documents  concerning  the  military  or  naval  affairs  of  Her  Majesty, 
to  any  person  to  whom  it  ought  not  10  be  communicated.  If  the 
information  be  communicated  to  a  foreign  state  it  is  a  felony.    In 


Germany  the  betrayal  of  military  secrets  is  punishable  amier  »n 
inpcrial-law  of  1893. 

Stent  Serviu. — In  practically  every  ct\'ilizcd  country,  there  is 
always  a  department  of  the  government  charged  with  the  duty  of 
espionage,  either  diplomatic  or  domestic  Its  officials  work  in  secret. 
aiM  '-ertain  sums  of  money  are  placed  at  the  dispn^il  of  the  head  of 
the  deiaulment,  and  expended  as  he  may  think  fit,  without  havinv 
to  render  any  specific  account  of  them.  Various  departments  of 
govcmments  have  also  their  own  departmental  secret  service,  for 
Che  better  guarding  against  frauds,  such  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
Treaaory  Uepartment  and  the  Post  OIKoe. 


The  varloos  Eanncan  codes  nneraHy  have  dealt  wtth  breach  of 
seaecy,«.(.s. 30001  the  German  Penal  Codeimpoacsa  fineupto  tjoo 
marks  and  imprisonment  up  to  three  months  on  doctors,  attorneys 
and  other  professional  persons  who  reveal  a  secret  entrusted  to  them 
m  their  professional  capacity.  For  this  offence  also  the  French 
code,  art.  378,  imposes  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six  months  and 
a  fine  of  from  lOO  to  joo  fraocs. 

See  Brouardel,  U  Staet  mtdical  (Paris,  1893)!  Hallays,  U  StetM 
projeuunuul  (Paris,  1890). 

SBCRfTAM.  CHARLBS  (igrs-i89s),  Swiss  philosopher,  wu 
bora  CO  the  19th  of  January  1815,  at  Lausanoe,  where  he  died 
on  the  ajst  of  Juuaty  1895.  Educated  in  his  native  town  and 
later  under  SchcUing  at  Munich,  he  became  professor  of  pbiloaophy 
at  Lausanne  (1838  to  1846),  and  at  Neuchitel  (1850  to  1866). 
In  1866  he  returned  to  bis  oU  position  at  Lausanne.  In  183T 
he  founded,  and  for  a  time  edited,  the  Jisnicratue.  His  principal 
worirt  were  Lit  FhihutkU-de  la  Hbali  (184^);  La  Baisim  tt  k 
Ckrittiamisiiu  (1863);  Lt  CMitaluu  tt  Us  eroyamta  (1887); 
Hm  Ultpit  Ivt^t),  Hie  object  of  his  writing  Was  to  build  up'a 
rational,  phikisophical  rcUgion,  to  reconcile  the  ultimate  baaw 
ai  Christianity  with  the  piindples  of  metaphysical  pbiloaophy. 

For  a  detailed  examination  of  his  philoaophy,  ice  FSlloa,  La 
fiUasopku  <U  Ckarkt  Seailaa. 

SECBETARY-BIRD,  a  veiy  singular  African  bird,  first 
accurately  made  kaown,  from  an  example  living  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1769  by  A.  Vcsmaer,'  in  a  treatise 
pubKahcd  simultaneously  in  Dutch  and  Frendi,  and  afterwards 
included  in  his  colleclcd  works  issued,  under  the  title  of  Jbgnins 
Animalt,  in  1804.  He  was  told  that  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope 
this  bird  was  known  as  the  "  Sagiturius  "  or  Archer,  from  It* 
striding  gait  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  bowman  advanc< 
Ing  to  shoot,  but  that  this  name  had  been  corrupted  into  that  of 
"  Sccretarius."    In  August  1770  G.  Edwards  saw  an  rTjmphf 


Sccfctary-Bird. 

(apparently  alive,  ttd  the  survivor  of  a  pair  which  had  been 
btou^t  to  England)  ia  the  possession  of  a  Mr  Raymond  near 
Ilford  ia  Essex;  and,  being  uuacquainted  with  Vosmaer's  srark; 
he  figured  and  described  it  as  "of  a  new  genus"  In  the  Pkiloit- 
pkkal  Tramaclions  for  the  following  year  (Ixi.  pp.  55,  56,  pl.ii.). 
In  1776  P.  Sonnerat  ( Vay.  //out.  Gumit,  p.  87,  pi.  50)  again 
described  and  figured,  but  not  at  all  correctly,  the  species,  saying 
(but  no  doubt  wrongly)  that  he  found  it  in  (771  in  the  Philippine 
Islands     A  better  representation  was  given  by  D'Aubcntoo  in 

■  Le  Vaillant  (See.  Vty.  <4/rif  iir,  il.  p.  973)  truly  states  that  Kolbeit 
in  r7i9  iCaptil  Baume  Spn  htditrfium,  p.  182,  French  vennn.  ii. 
p.  198)  had  menlk>ned  this  bird  under  its  local  name  of  "  Snake- 
eater  "  {SlaiiienvreeUr,  Dutch  translation,  i.  p.  214):  but  that 
author,  who  was  a  bad  naturalist,  thought  it  was  a  Pelican  and  also 
confounded  it  srith  the  Spoonbill,  which  is  figured  to  ilhisttale  bis 
account  of  it. 
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■the  FLmcka  nliaiUiUti  (791);  la  1780  Buflon  {OUeaus,  vii. 
P^  33°)  published  aome  additional  infonnation  derived  from 
Qoerhoent,  laying  abo  that  it  was  to  be  leen  in  some  En^ish 
menageries;  and  d>e  foUowing'ye&r  J.  Latham  {Sytupsis,  L  p,  >o, 
pi.  >)  described  and  figured  it  from  three  eumples  which  he  had 
seen  alive  in  England.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  gave 
the  bird  a  scientific  name,  and  the  first  conferred  upon  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  Pako  serpmtarius,  inscribed  on  a  plate 
bearing  date  1779,  by  John  Frederick  Uiller  (.III.  Kel.  Bisltry, 
xxviii.),  wUch  plate  appears  also  in  Shaw's  Cimtlia  Pkyaka 
<No.  >8)  and  is  a  misleading  caricature.  In  17S6  ScopoU  called  it 
0U$  teaOarius — thus  referring  it  to  the  Bustards,*  and  Cuvier 
in  1798  designated  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of  which 
it  still  remains  the  sole  representative,  Serpenlarius.  Succeeding 
systemalists  have,  however,  encumbered  it  with  many  other 
names,  among  which  the  generic  terms  Gypoteramu  and  Ophia- 
ihtreSf  and  the  specific  epithets  replilivorus  and  crislaius,  require 
mention  here.'  The  Secretary-binl  is  of  remarkable  appearance, 
ttanding  nearly  4  ft.  in  height,  the  great  length  of  iu  tegs  giving 
it  a  resemblance  to  a  Crane  or  a  Heron;  but  unlike  tl)Me  birds 
iu  tibiae  ate  feathered  all  the  way  down.  From  the  back  of  the 
bead  and  the  nape  hangs,  loosely  and  in  pairs,  a  series  of  black 
elongated  feathers,  capable  of  erection  and  dilation  in  periods  of 
excitement.'  The  skin  round  the  eyes  is  bare  and  of  an  orange 
colour.  The  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wing- 
coverta  are  bluish  grey;  but  the  cupal  feathers,  including  the 
primaries,  are  black,  as  also  are  the  feathers  of  the  vent  and 
tibiae — the  last  being  in  aome  examples  tipped  with  white. 
The  tail-quills  are  grey  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length, 
then  barred  with  black  and  tipped  with  white;  but  the 
two  middle  feathen  are  more  than  twice  as  long  as  those  next 
(0  them,  and  drooping  downwards  present  a  very  unique 
appearance. 

Its  chief  prey  consista  of  Insects  and  reptiles,  and  as  a  foe  to  analces 
it  is  held  in  high  esteem;  although  it  is  undoubtedly  also  destructive 
to  youn^  game.  It  seems  to  poraess  a  strange  partiality  for  the 
destruction  of  snakes,  and  successfully  attacks  the  most  venomous 
apedes,  striking  them  with  its  knobbra  wings  and  kicking  forwards 
at  them  with  its  feet,  until  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  offence, 
when  it  swallows  them.  The  nest  is  a  huge  structure,  placed  in  a 
bush  or  tree,  and  in  it  two  white  eggs,  spotted  with  rust<obur,  are 
hid.  The  young  remain  in  the  nestlor  a  long  while,  and  even  when 
four  months  old  are  unable  to  stand  uprigM.  ■  They  are  very  fre- 
quently brought  up  tame.  The  Sccretary.bird  is  found,  but  not 
very  abundantly  and  only  in  some  localities,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Africa.  esi>eciallv  in  the  south,  extending  northwarda  on  the  west 
to  the  Gambia  and  in  the  interior  to  Khartum. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  genus  Serptntarius  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  discussion,  and  is  still  one  of  much  interest,  though  of 
late  classifiers  have  been  pretty  well  agreed  in  placing  it  in  the 
order  Accipilres.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  shown  great  want 
of  perception  by  putting  it  in  the  family  FakonidM.  No  anatomist 
can  doubt  its  forming  a  peculiar  family,  Serpentariidc*,  differing 
more  from  the  Fakonulae  than  do  the  vidturidae;  and  the  fact^of 
A.  Milne.Edwards  having  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Allier 
the  fossil  bone  of  a  species  of  this  genus,  5.  robustus  (Oil.  fois.  France, 
ii.  pp.  465-468,  pi.  186,  figs.  1-^),  proves  that  it  is  an  ancient  form, 
one  possibly  carr>'ing  on  a  direct  and  not  much  modified  descent 
from  a  generalized  form,  whence  may  have  sprung  not  only  the 
Fakoni£ie  but  perhaps  the  progenitors  of  the  Ardeiaat  and  Cictmii' 
dor,  as  well  ax  the  puzzling  Cariamidoe  (Seriema,  q.r.)'.      (A.  N.) 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  in  England,  the  designation  of 
certain  important  members  of  the  administration,  llie  ancient 
English  monarchs  were  always  attended  by  a  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, known  at  first  as  their  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  secretary, 
who  conducted  the  royal  correspondence;  but  it  was  imt  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  these  fimctk>naries 
were  called  secretaries  of  state.  Upon  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  passing  from  the  privy  council  to  the  cabinet  after  r688 
the  secretaries  of  state  began  to  assume  those  high  duties 

>  Curiously  enough,  Boddaert  in  1783  omitted  to  give  it  a  adentific 


'  The  scientific  synonymy  of  the  species  is  given  at  great  length  by 
Drs  Finsch  and  HariUub  (Void  Ou-Afrikas,  p.  93)  and  by  R.  B. 
Sharpe  (Cat.  B.  Brit.  Museum,  1.  p.  45). 

*  It  is  from  the  fancied  recemblance  of  these  feathers  to  the  pens 
Much  a  clerk  is  suppoied  tostickabovchiacar  that  the  bird's  name 
of  Secretary  is  leaOy  derived. 


which  now  render  their  office  one  of  the  mnt  influential  of  aa 
administration. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VTII,  there  was  fenerally  only  osie 
secretary  of  state,  but  at  the  end  of  his  reign  a  second  principal 
secretary  was  appointed.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  business  con- 
sequent upon  the  union  of  Scotland,  a  thild  secreury.  in  1708,  was 
created,  but  a  vacancy  occurring  in  this  office  in  1746  the  third 
aecrataryahip  waa  dispenaed  with  until  1^,  when  it  was  again  in- 
stituted to  take  chaige  of  the  increasing  colonial  business.  How- 
ever, ^in  1782  the  office  was  again  abolished,  and  the  charge  of  the 
colonies  transferred  to  the  home  secretary;  but  owing  to  the  war 
with  Fiance  in  1794  a  third  secieuiy  was  once  more  appointed  to 
superintend  the  business  of  the  war  depaitment,  and  aevea  years 
later  the  colonial  business  was  attached  to  hia  department.    In  1854 


ft  fourth  secretary  of  state  for  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  war  1 
partment  and  in  1858  a  fifth  secretaryship  for  Iiulia  were  created. 
There  are  therefore  now  five  principal  aecretaries  of  atatc,  lour  of 
whom,  with  their  politkaU  under-secretariei,  occupy  aeata  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  secretaries  of  state  is  always  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  secretaries  of  state  are  the  only 
authorized  channels  through  which  the  royal  pleasure  is  signified 
to  any  part  of  the  body  politK,  and  the  counter-signature  of  one 
of  them  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  sign  manual.  The 
secretaries  of  state  constitute  but  one  office,  and  are  coordinate  in 
rank  and  equal  in  authority.  Each  is  competent  in  general  to 
execute  any  part  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  division 
of  duties  beinf  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement.  Foe  the  existing 
division  of  duties,  see  under  separate  heauinga,  C<ii.oiUAL  Omcs, 
FoxEiCN  Officb,  &c 

la  the  United  SUlcs  the  "secretaiy  of  sUte"  is  a  member 
of  the  executive,  who  deals  with  foreign  afiairs,  and  who,  ia  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president,  is  next  la  suc- 
cession after  the  vice-president.  The  title  of  "  secretary  *' — 
"  of  the  treasury,"  "  of  war,"  tor. — is  used  for  some  other 
members  of  the  executive.  In  various  stales  there  is  la 
executive  oflicer  called  "  secretary  of  state." 

SECT,  a  body  of  persons  hiding  distinctive  or  aepante 
doctrines  or  opinions,  especially  In  matters  of  religion;  thus 
there  are  various  seels  among  the  Jews,  the  Mahommedans, 
and  the  Buddhists,  &c.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  has  usually 
a  hostile  or  depreciatory  sense  and  is  applied,  like  "  sectary," 
to  all  religious  bodies  outside  the  one 'to  which  the  user  of  the 
term  belongs. 

The  latter  use  has  been  infiuenced  by  the  false  etymology  which 
makes  the  word  mean  "  cut  off  "  (Lat.  stcare,  to  cut).  ThederivatioQ 
has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Latin  secta  was  used  in 
classical  Latin  fint  of  a  way,  a  trodden  or  beaten  path;  it  seema 
to  be  derived  .from  irrore,  to  cut,  cf.  the  phrase  seeare  ssaaa,  to 
travel,  take  one's  way,  Gr.  rliamr  iu^.  From  the  phrase  MUam 
tequi,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  one.  the  word  came  to  mean 
a  party,  following,  faction.  Another  transferred  sense  is  a  manner 
or  mode  of  life,  so  kanc  sntam  rationemmie  titae .  .  .  teadi 
tumtu  (Cic.  Cad.  17, 40).  It  waa  also  the  regular  word  for  a  school 
of  philosophy  ami  so  translates  mUmis,  liL  choice  (oj^eiai,  10 
choose),   from   which   is  derived   "  heresy "   (q.v.).     The   Vulgate 

!N.T.)  translates  at^ett  sometimes  by  iecta,  sometimes  by  hatwis, 
n  Med.  Lat.,  besides  theiw  uses  we  find  snta  meaning  a  suit  at  law, 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  following  or  suite.  These  meanings  point  to 
the  dcrivatkin  of  setta  adopted  by  Skeat  (Biym.  Diet,  1910) ;  which 
connects  the  word  with  jeyat,  to  follow.  Whichever  denvation  is 
accepted  a  "  sect  "  does  not  mean  a  part "  cut  off  "  from  the  church. 

SECTION  (Lat.  itclu,  cutting,  itcare,  to  cut),  the  act  of  cutting 
or  a  part  cyt  off,  thus  used  of  any  division  of  a  subject,  as  the 
paragraph  ot  a  book,  article,  slatute,  &c.,  of  a  divisioD  of  land, 
of  a  town,  &c,  or  a  separate  class  of  a  community  or  race;  the 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  thin  slice  of  any  substance 
prepared  for  examination  by  the  microscope  (sec  hliCKOTOHv) 
or  to  a  diagram  of  any  structure  showing  the  internal  plan  as 
if  exposed  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  external  surface;  thus,  fat 
architecture,  a  section  is  a  drawing  of  a  building  cut  in  half, 
so  as  to  show  the  relative  height  of  the. floors,  the  depth  of  the 
foundation  and  its  footings,  the  framing  of  the  roof,  if  in  timber 
or  iron,  or  the  construction  of  the  vault  or  dome,  if  in  nuaonry. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  details  of  the  structure,  sndi  as 
the  cornice  and  the  various  mouldings  showing  their  profile. 

SEf^LUt  (Lat.  sauularit,  of  or  belonging  to  an  age  or  genera- 
tion, saeculum),  a  word  with  two  main  branches  of  meaning 
(1)  lasting  or  occurring  for  a  long  indefinite  period  of  time,  and 
(>)  non-spiritual,  having  no  concern  with  religious  or  ^iritual 
matters.  The  first  sense,  which  is  directly  taken  from  the  clasacal 
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LMiB.  i*  cMely  fomd  in  cricMific  (ppHcathns,  of  jmocaaa  or 
pkcoamena  which  tre  coatinued  through  the  mgtt  tod  ue  not 
Mguluiy  raciancnt  or  pcfiodical,  <^  the  uadar  coding  of  the 
cvth,  Mcttlar  ehinfeof  the  meu  innial  change  of  the  tempeia- 
taie.  The  word  a  tfaut  uicd  widdx  of  that  which  is  lut^g 
or  pemaaeiit.  In  medieral  and  Lau  Latin,  saeorforw  wis 
particiilarly  used  of  that  which  beiongs  to  this  w«rid,  hcnee 
oen^piiitnal,  lay.  It  is  thus  used,  bst  to  'W«>«"ipi«^  th* 
"  regular  "  or  monastic  deigy  from  those  wlm  were  not  bonad 
by  Uie  rale  irtgula}  of  a  idigiaiis  order,  tiie  parish  priests,  the 
"  seculars,"  who  were  living  in  the  world,  and  seeondlx  in  the 
wide  sense  of  anything  which  k  distinct,  oppasid  to  at  mt 
oonnccted  with  religion  or  ecclesiastical  things,  temporal  as 
opposed  to  spiritual  or  ccdesiasticaL  Thus  property  traiieferred 
or  alienated  from  spiritual  to  temporal  hands  is  said  to  be 
"secularised";  "secularism"  (f.si)  is  the  ttna  applied  Is 
fenenl  to  the  separation  of  sute  poUtics  or  administntion  from 
IcUgious  or  church  matters;  "  secular  eduoatioa  "  is  a  system 
at  training  in  which  definite  religious  teaching  is  excluded. 

lECULAR  OAMBS  (liM  Suctilant,  wiginaUy  TemtliUi- 
These  were  celebrated  at  Rome  for  three  days  and  nights  to 
mark  the  commeacement  of  a  new  uuadum  or  generation.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  there  was  a  mtcvltim  eiviU,  the  length 
of  which  was  definitely  fixed  at  leo  years,  and  a  tatculum 
uttunlt,  which,  under  Creek  and  Etruscan  influence,  came  to 
be  accepted  by  the  quindedmrirl  as  no  yean.  According  to 
Indition,  the  secular  games  had  their  origin  In  certain  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  gens  Valeria,  which  were  performed  at  the  Terentom, 
•  volcanic  cleft  (n  the  Campus  Martius.  According  to  the  Roman 
antiquarians  themselves,  tbey  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  mean  period  of  loo  years  (as  reprewnting 
the  longest  human  life  fa  a  generation),  presentnl  to  the 
ditbonlan  deities  an  expiatory  offering  on  behislf  of  the  coming 
tenetatfoo.  The  first  definitely  attested  eeMualioa  of  the  games 
took  iriace  in  149  B.c,  on  which  occasion  a  ««w  was  made  (hat 
they  should  be  repeated  eveiy  hundredth  year  (their  name 
beiag  aho  changed  to  Saecvlara),  a  regulation  wUdi  seems  (o 
have  been  immediately  disregarded,  for  they  were  next  held  In 
146  (not  149,  although  the  authorities  are  net  unanimons); 
in  49  the  civQ  wars  prevented  any  cdebratkm.  They  would 
probably  have  fallen  entirely  into  oblivion,  had  not  Aagostus 
levivcd  them  in  17  b.c,  for  which  occasion  the  Carmen  Saecvlare 
was  composed  by  Horace.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
this  year  it  is  supposed  that  the  quhidednnrlri  invented  cetebra' 
ttons  for  the  years  456,  346,  aj6,  126,  the  sttmlum  being  takes 
as  lasting  no  years. 

In  later  timet  various  modes  of  Rckontng  were  adopted.  The 
dates  wcvt:  A.a  47  (under  Claudius),  cetebiating  the  leoth  year 
of  the  fouadataoa  of  uw  ctty;  88  (under  Oonitiaa),  an  interval  of 
oaly  10$  instead  of  no  years:  147  (uoder  Antonwus  Pius),  the 
gooth  year  of  the  city;  304  (under  Septimius  Scverat),  exactly  two 
Mtetia  (ISO  yean)  after  the  AupiiUn  celebration;  348  Hinder 
Philip  the  Anbian),  the  loooth  y^  of  the  city;  ite  (under  GalUe- 
nua),  prababhr  a  special  ceremony  in  tbne  01  calanlly:  in  304 
(which  should  have  been  314)  Maximkn  intended  to  bold  a  oele- 
bcation,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  sa  From  thb  time 
nothing  moie  it  heard  of  the  tecular  games,  unt0  they  were  revived 
in  the  year  1300  at  the  popish  jubilees  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  hcnids  went  round  and  sum- 

XMd  the  people  to  the  festival  The  quhidecimviri  dtttiibuted  to 
Iree  dtixens  on  the  Cspitol  and  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine  various  meant  of  expiation — torchet,  sulphur  and  bitumen. 
Hen  and  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcotlne,  wheat,  bariey. 
and  beans  were  dlitribuied,  to  serve  as  an  offering  of  fiittfraits. 
The  festival  then  began,  at  which  offerings  were  made  to  varioas 
deities.  On  the  fint  night  the  emperor  sacrificed  three  rams  to  the 
Parcae  at  an  underground  altar  en  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  white 
the  people  lighted  torches  and  tang  a  qxcial  hymn.  On  the  tame 
or  Mlowins  nights  a  Mack  hoe  and  a  black  pic  wen  sacrificed  to 
TcUuk  ana  dark  victims  to  Ois  (Pfano)  and  Proserpine.  On  the 
(est  day  while  bulls  and  a  white  cow  wera  offend  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno  On  ;he  Capitol,  after  which  scenic  games  wen  held  m  honour 
of  Apollo.  On  the  secorul  dsy  n6ble  matrons  tang  tU|ipIicacory 
hymns  to  Juno  on  the  Capitol;  on  the  thiirf.  viWte  oxen  wen 
sacrificed  to  Apollo  and  twenty*teven  boys  and  maidens  tang  the 
"  secular  hymn  "  in  Creek  and  Latin. 

The  above  particulars  are  from  Zottmus  (iL  S,  and  6,  which  co»' 
(ala  the  Sibylline  oracle),  who.  with  Centoffous  0t  Dk  NaUl,  17), 


Valenns  Mmdmus,  fl.  4,  and  Horace  (CirMfli  .Siciiltw)  Is  the  dhM 
ancient  authority  on  the  sobject:  tee  also  Mommten,  lUmitctU 
Ckmulcrit  (|8«8);  C.  L.  Rodi,  "  Oberdie  rSmitchen  Sftculaiuiele  ' 
in  the  Rktmiuta  Mustum,  vui.  (l8sj);  and  Marquaidt,  XAMtKte 
^lanlmnK/finitlh.  (i88;),p.386.  The  inscription  commemiuating 
the  Mf  of  17  B.C.  waa  discovered  in  1890  and  it  printed^  the 
BMimmt  tpbnfkita,  vol.  viiL  The  best  account  of  the  wbol* 
subjea  u  in  ii;  Diets,  SthyOinutlu  SUUtr  (1890),  p.  109  loll 

SBCOUBISIi,a  term  sfifdicd  specially  (jiat  Szciraaa)  to  tlia 
system  of  sodal  ethics  associated  with  the  name  of  (^  J.  Holyoaka 
(f.t.).  As  the  word  implie*,  senilarism  is  baaed  aoldy  on  coa- 
sideralions  of  practical  morality  with  a  view  to  the  physical, 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  society.  It  acither  .affiraw 
nor  denies  the  theistic  premises  of  tdittfoa,  and  is  thus  a  paitkular 
variety  of  utilitarianism.  Holyoake  fooaded  a  society  in  Loodon 
which  subsequently  under  the  leadenfaip  of  Charles  Biadlangb 
advocated  the  disesublishment  of  the  Church,  the  dwlillan  ol 
the  Second  (3>amber  and  other  political  and  eoonomic  Mf  Anna, 

See  HolyoBke's  PrindpUt  et  StnkHtm  (1883). 

aeon  (lat.  teemdus,  following),  a  botaakkl  term  used  of 
pbnu  when  similar  parts  are  directed  to  one  side  only,  as 
flowers  on  an  axis. 

SmniDRRABAD,  one  of  the  ddef  British  miHtaiy  stations 
in  India,  sitnated  in  the  state  of  Hydoabad  or  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  iSjoftabovesea-levd,  indfim.N.E.ofHj'derahad 
dty.  Fop.  (iQot)  83,5so.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
9th  division  of  the  sonthera  army.  Secunderabad  includes 
Bolaram,  the  former  cantonment  of  the  Hyderabad  contin<jent 
(now  merged  in  the  Indian  army),  and  also  TWmul^Mrry,  the 
artillery  cantonment,  covering  a  total  area  of  as  sq.  m.  Tbeie 
two  places  have  an  additional  popdation  of  11,888. 

SBCOmUS,  JOHAiniES,  whose  real  name  was  Johamu 
Evms  (1511-1536),  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  The  Hague  on  the 
toth  of  November  1511.  He  was  descended  from  an  andenf 
family  in  the  Netherlands;  his  father,  Nichdbs  Everts,  or 
Everard,  seems  to  have  been  high  fa>  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  On  what  accotmt  the  son  was  cshed  Secnsdus  is 
not  known.  ISs  father  intended  him  for  the  law;  but  though 
he  took  his  degree  at  Bourges  it  does  not  appear  that  he  devoted 
much  time  to  legal  pursuits.  Poetry,  painting  and  sculptnre 
engaged  his  mind  at  a  very  eariy  period.  In  1 533  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  soon  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the  cardinal- 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a  department  of  business  which  required 
no  other  qualification  than  that  of  writing  Latin  with  dcgance. 
During  this  period  he  composed  his  most  famous  work,  the  Batia, 
a  series  of  amatory  poems,  of  wiiidi  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  Carmina  of  Catullus  seem  to  have  given  the  hint.  lo 
1 534  he  accompanied  Charies  V.  to  the  siege  of  Tunis.  Aflef 
quitting  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  Secundus  was  employed 
as  secretary  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  and  so  much  (fid  he  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  tnmpocitions  that  he  was  aOed  upon  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  private  Latin  secretary  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  then  b>  Italy.  Bat,  having  arrived  at  St  Amand,  near 
Tonmay,  he  died  of  fever  on  the  8th  of  October  1536. 

•BCOmUB,  PUBUm  TCaFOmin,  Roman  geneni  and 
tragic  poet,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  CalinU  and 
Qaudhn.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  elder  Puny,  who 
wrote  a  biography  of  him  (now  lost).  The  chief  authority  for  hit 
Hfe  is  Tkcitus,  according  to  whom  Secundus  was  a  man  of  refine- 
ment and  brilliant  intellect.  His  friendship  with  Sejanus  and 
his  brother  made  him  politicaDy  suspect,  and  he  on^  escaped 
death  by  remaining  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  brother's 
house  until  the  accosioD  of  Cdlgula.  During  his  enforced 
retirement  he  composed  trsgedles,  which  were  put  on  the  stage 
during  the  reign  of  CUndius.  In  a.d.  50  he  distinguished  hinueH 
against  the  Chattl  and  obtained  the  honour  of  the  triumphal 
insignia.  (^ntUan  asserts  that  he  was  far  supetior  to  any 
writer  of  tragedies  be  had  known,  and  Tacitus  espusses  a  high 
opinion  of  his  literary  abilities.  Secundus  devoted  mudi  atten- 
tion to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  style,  on  which  he  was 
recognized  as  an  authority.  Onlyafewllnesof  his  work  remaia 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  tragedy  Aentat. 

See  O.  Ribbeck,  C<«cMcU>  itr  tImSsdum  ZHtUtmt.  VL  (1899). 
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m4  natfctntm  JtWMMnm  fntmtmlt  (l8»;):  Tadtut,  Ammah, 
V.  B,  xL  13.  xii.  >S:  QuinttKan,  Imt.  Om.  x.  i  «8:  Pliny.  Nat. 
HitL  xiv.  s:  M.  Scbani,  CmhiclUt  it  rimuclm  Ulmtmr,  ii.  a 
<I900)  i  TeuSd,  0>«.  ^  Romm  LiUnUnn  (Eng.  trau.,  1900),  284,  7. 

8BCUBITT  (Lit.  stearus,  free  {rom  cue,  safe),  in  general, 
the  condition  of  being  secure.  In  law,  a  security  is  a  docoment 
evidencing  the  right  to  money,  goods  or  other  property,  i.g 
stoclu,  shares,  bills  of  exchange,  mortgages,  &c.  A  security  is 
termed  coUaUral  when  it  is  given  merely  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  money;  fersmal,  when  it  gives  a  right  of  action 
a^inst  a  person  for  the  recovery  of  money.  A  convertible 
Mcurfty  is  one  which  can  be  readily  converted  into  money  (c.{. 
consols),  as  contrasted  with  land  or  buildings,  sometimes  termed 
"  dead  "  security.  A  person  who  holds  himself  lesponsible  for 
the  fulfilment  of  another^  obligations  or  goes  surety  for  him  is 
Called  a  security. 

UDAIMB,  HICHai  JBAH  (171^1797),  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July  1719.  His  fatlier,  who  was 
an  architect,  died  when  Sedaine  was  quite  young,  leaving  no 
fortune,  and  the  boy  began  life  as  a  mason's  labourer.  He  was 
■t  last  taken  as  pupil  by  an  architect  whose  kindness  he  eventtt- 
aUy  rqpaid  by  the  help  ha  was  able  to  give  to  his  benefactor's 
grandson,  the  painter  David.  Meanwhile  he  had  done  his  best 
to  repair  his  deficiencies  of  education,  and  in  1 7  jo  he  published  a 
Ritmiit  it  piica  futilmt,  which  included  fables,  songs  and 
pastorals.  His  especial  talent  was,  however,  for  light  operai 
He  produced  Le  DiaUt  t  quatrt  (r7s6),  the  music  being  by 
several  composers;  Blaitt  It  Smiitr  (1759),  for  the  music  of 
Dankan  PhUidor;  On  nt  s'avistjamau  it  tout  (1761)  and  others 
with  Pierre  Alexandre  deMonsigny;>i>taMi>n  tt  XkoleUt  (ly&a), 
Richari  Cxur  it  Lion  (1784),  and  Ampkilryon  (17SS)  with 
Andri  Gr£try.  Sedaine's  vaudevilles  and  operettas  attracted 
the  attention  of  Diderot,  and  two  plays  of  his  were  accepted  and 
performed  at  the  Tklitrt  Franeaii.  The  first  and  longest,  the 
PkUoiopht  ant  U  tavoir,  was  acted  in  1765;  the  second,  a 
lively  one-act  piece.  La  Gamrc  imprtvue  in  Z768.  These  two 
at  once  took  their  place  as  stock  pieces  and  are  still  ranked  among 
the  best  French  plays,  each  of  its  class.  Except  these  two  pieces 
little  or  nothing  of  his  has  kept  the  stage  or  the  shelves,  but 
Sedaine  may  be  regarded  as  the  literary  ancestor  of  Scribe  and 
Dumas.  He  had  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Diderot  and  give  him  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  domestic  drama  in 
France.  Sedaine,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  (i  786), 
and  secretary  for  architecture  of  the  fine  arts  division,  died  at 
Paris  on  the  X7th  of  May  1797.  He  wrote  two  historical  dramas, 
Raymmi  V.  comie  ic  Toulauie,  and  iiaillari,  ou  Paru  saiai. 

His  (Emra  (1836)  contain  a  notice  of  his  life  by  Duds. 

8EDAUA,  a  city  and  the  countyrseat  of  Pettis  county,  Missouri, 
C.S.A.,  a  little  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900)  is,3ji; 
(i7S5negrocs;972  foreign-born), (1910)  17,812.  Sedaliae served 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway 
systems,  and  is  a  transportation  centre  with  good  facilities. 
The  city  has  a  high  and  plwsant  site  (about  990  ft.  above  saa- 
kvel)  on  a  tolling  prairie,  and  is  laid  out  as  an  exact  square. 
Among  the  public  buildings  much  the  handsomest  are  the  court 
house,  built  of  Warrensburg  blue  sandstone  (1884),  and  the 
Public  Library  (tgoo),  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Sedalia  is 
the  seat  of  the  George  R.  Smith  College  (M.  E.,  founded  in  1894) 
lor  negroes.  Liberty  Park  (60  acres),  in  the  W.  part  of  the  dty, 
is  owiied  by  the  munidpality.  Broadway,  the  principal  residence 
Street,  is  1 20  ft.  wide,  and  is  parked  on  dther  side.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  established  fair  grounds  (now  >io  acres) 
adjoining  the  dty  on  the  5.W.  in  1900,  and  the  aiwual  state  fair 
attracts  many  visitors.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  a 
storage  lake  on  Flat  Creek,  3  m.  from  the  city,  settling  basins 
being  used  to  clarify  the  water.  There  arc  a  dty  hospital  and 
the  Maywood,  a  private  hospital;  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  railway  maintains  here  a  hospital  for  all  parts  of  its 
Vstem.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  magnificent  livestock  and 
farming  region,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  valuable 
depositaof  coal,  of  limestone,  of  shale  suitable  for  sewer  pipe  and 


of  fire  days.  The  dty  bu  impattant  hbeie  ud  and*  jm^h. 
The  Missouri  Pscific,  three  of  whose  operating  divisions  end  at 
Sedalia  and  thus  make  the  dty  its  central  divisloa  point,  is  1904 
established  large  shops  (129  acres)  in  a  suburb  E.  of  the  dty. 
These  shops  and  those  of  the  Missouri,  Kansu  &  Texas  railway, 
of  which  Sedalia  i*  the  ccntial  division  point  on  the  N.  end  of  it> 
system,  add  greatly  to  the  industrial  importaBOB  of  the  dty. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  ti,69i,7>7, 
dwwing  an  increase  of  31 '8%  since  1900. 

Sedalia  was  established  aa  a  station  on  the  Missouri  Pad£e 
railroad  in  18J7.  In  1864  it  was  chattered  as  a  town  and  was 
Dude  the  oounty-seat,.  succeeding  Georgetown  (then  a  flourishing 
town,  which  speedily  tell  into  decay),  the  transfer  of  the  officea 
taking  piace  in  1865.  Sedalia  was*  Union  military  post  througb* 
oat  the  Civil  War;  oo  the  ijth  of  October  1864  a  detachment 
from  Sterling  Price's  raiding  column  dislodged  a  small  Unaoo 
force  that  was  occupying  the  town,  but  the  Confederate  occu- 
patkw  lasted  only  one  day,  Sedalia  was  chartesed  as  a  dty  in 
1889.  In  1896  a  constitutional  amendment  to  remove  the 
sut«  capital  from  JeScnob  City  to  Sedalfa  was  (kfaated  by 
popuUr  vote. 

SEDAN,  «  town  of  northern  France,  capital  o(  ut  anapilif 
ment  in  tiie  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 
Meuse,  12  m;  E.S.E.  of  Mfsiires  by  rail.  Pop.  (190A)  towa 
16,014;  commune  19,599.  Sedan  is  built  on  the  tight  bank  a( 
the  Meuse  round  a  bold  in  the  river  forming  a  peniuuU.  On  the 
left  bank  stands  the  suburb  of  Torcy,  situated  partly  within  the 
bend,  partly  beyond  the  canal  whidi  cuu  acNSs  the  neck  of  iha 
peninsula.  There  is  a  statue  of  Turenne  (bom  at  Sedan  io  161 1), 
remains  of  a  castle  of  the  15th  century  and  a  Protestant  temple 
dating  from  1593.  Sedan  is  the  seat  of  a  tub-picfect  aod  haa 
a  munidpal  school  of  weaving.  The  manufactun  of  fine  black 
doth  established  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by  ratdinal 
Mazarin,  held  its  place  as  the  staple  industry  of  the  towa 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  centuiy.  A  large  variety  o( 
woollen  fabrics  are  produced,  and  there  are  flour  mills  and 
factories  for  industrial  machinety,  boilen  and  heavy  iron  goodi^ 
chocolate,  &c 

Sedan  was  in  the  14th  oentiuy  a  dependency  of  the  abbey 
of  Mouzon,  the  possession  of  whidi  was  disputed  by  the  bishops 
of  Li£ge  and  Reims.  United  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Cliarlea 
v.,  it  was  ceded  by  Charks  VT.  to  GuiUaume  de  Braquemoot, 
whose  son  sold  it  to  his  brolhcr-in-Iaw  Evra^  de  la  Marck. 
For  two  centuries  this  family  continued  masters  of  the  place  in 
spite  of  the  bishops  of  Li6ge  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Lorraine;  and  Henri  Robert  adopted  the  title  "  prince  of 
Sedan."  In  the  i6th  century  the  town  was  an  asylum  for  many 
Protestant  refugees,  who  laid  the  basis  of  its  industiial  prosperity, 
and  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  seimnary.  Roliert  I. 
de  hi  Marck  (d.  1489)  was  ford  of  Sedan  when  he  actpiired 
Bouillon.  His  grandson,  Robert  ni.,  seigneur,  of  Fleurange  and 
Sedan  (d.  1337),  was  marshal  of  France  and  left  interesting 
memoirs.  Robert  IV.  de  la  Marck  (d.  ISS^),  also  in«r«h»l  a| 
France,  erected  Sedan  on  his  own  authority  into  an  indq>endent 
pr{nd[Mlity.  By  the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  Chazlotle 
«-ith  Henry  I.  dc  la  Tout  d'Auvergne,  the  duchy  of  Bouillon  and 
the  principality  of  Sedan  passed  to  the  bouse  of  Turenne.  When 
the  new  duke  attempted  to  maintam  his  independence,  Heniy 
IV.  captured  Sedan  in  three  days;  and  the  second  duke  TMbk 
Maurice  de  U  Tour  d'Auvergne,  eldest  brother  of  the  great 
marshal,  who  had  several  time*  revolted  against  Louis  XIIL, 
was,  after  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mart,  obliged  to 
surrender  his  prindpality.  Sedan  thus  became  part  of  the  royal 
domain  in  1642.  On  the  ist  of  September  1870  the  foruess  was 
the  centre  of  the  most  disastrous  conflict  of  the  Franco-German 
War  (see  below).  The  village  of  Baz^es,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Sedan, 
contains  the  great  ossuary.  The  house,  rendered  famous  by 
Neuville's  paintings,  "  Les  Demiires  Cartouches,"  now  contams 
objects  found  on  the  battlefield.  At  Donchery;  3)  m.  to  tha 
west  o<  Sedan,  is  the  cfalteau  of  Bellevue,  when  Napoleon  10. 
surrendered  his  sword  and  where  the  terms  of  capitulation  of 
Sedan  were  agreed  upon. 
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Bath  tf  Stiaa  {September  lit,  1870).— During  tke  ooohe  of 
tke  jist  o(  August  (see  FsAHCO-CiaiUN  Wax)  tie  retteatiag 
Ficnch  army  (ist,  5tk,  7th  lad  nth  corps)  under  Marshal 
MacMahon  auemUed  in  and  aionnd  Sedan,  watched  throughout 
the  day  by  the  German  cavaby  but  not  severely  pushed  by  them. 
Sedan  is  a  small  old-fashioned  fortress,  lying  in  a  depMssloD 
between  two  ridges  which  converge  in  the  plateau  oi  Illy  about 
li  m.  north-east  of  the  town.  The  only  part  which  itl 
defences  pbyed,  or  might  have  pbyed,  in  the  enmiing  battle 
lay  in  the  strat^ttc  possibilities  contained  in  the  fine  and  roomy 
bridge-head  of  Torcy,  covering  an  elbow  bend  of  the  Meusc 
wbence  tfae  whole  French  army  might  have  been  hurled  into  the 


gap  between  the  German  in.  and  Meuse  armies,  had  there  been 
a  Napoleon  to  conceive  and  to  execute  this  plan.  Bui  MacMahon 
seems  to  have  been  too  despondent  to  contemplate  anything 
further  Ibao  a  battle  for  the  honour  of  the  army,  and  thotigh 
coomnnications  with  Meziirts,  where  Vlnoy's  corps  (13th)  was 
gathering,  lay  open  thtDnghout  the  day,  he  neither  sent  orders 
to  it  nor  made  any  arrangements  to  meet  the  coming  danger. 

The  troops  received  food  and  ammunition,  the  disorders 
consequent  on  the  successive  days'  fighting  in  retreat  were 
remedied,  and  the  men  themselves  got  what  they  needed  most 
al  all,  an  almost  unbroken  day's  rest.  Locally  their  positions 
were  strong,  particularly  to  the  east,  where  the  stream  flowing 
Ibrea^  the  Fond  du  Givonne,  though  fordable,  presented  a 
•erieiis  obstacle  to  the  tactical  handling  of  the  Ceman  infantry 
But  ai  a  whole  it  was  far  too  cramped  for  the  numbers  crowded 
into  it;  it  could  be  completely  overlooked  from  the  hesghts  of 
Ptteois,  where  the  king  of  Prussia's  headquarters  took  their 
Maid,  sad  vhence  in  the  «<tcnwon  Ik*  Ccnaan  utiiltiy  fin 


began  to  cross  ovet  the  town  itself.  At  nightfall  on  the  jm 
the  leading  German  infantry  woe  approaching.  The  Army  of 
the  Meuse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  II.  Bavarian* 
moving  towards  Bszeilles  to  rehiforce  it,  and  the  HI.  Army, 
consisting  o(  the  V.  and  XI.  corps  with  the  Wtirttemberg 
division,  was  heading  for  DonchCiy  to  cut  off  the  French  from 
Ueiiires,  and  only  a  weak  cavalry  screen  closed  the  gap  between 
tiiem. 

During  the  nigfat  of  the  31st  of  Angust  the  Bavarians  threw 
a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Meuse  below  Rteiilly,  and  soon  after 
daybreak,  in  a  fog  which  lay  thidcly  over  the  whole  country, 
they  began  their  advance  tovnrds  BazeilleSi  held  by  Vassoigne's 
division  of  the  nth  corps 
and  fairly  prepared  for  de- 
fence. The  firing  called  aU 
troops  within  reach  of  the 
sound  to  arms,  and  before 

5  A.M.  the  Meuse  Army  was 
marching  to  the  battle-field, 
the  Guards  on  the  northem 
road  via  Villen-Amay,  the 
Saxons  and  IVth  corps  to 
the  south  along  the  river. 

Vassoigne's  division  cot> 
tained  a  number  of  Marine 
battalions,  and  their  atub- 
boni  resistance  completely 
disconcerted  the  Bavariaaa. 
Deprived  of  all  artillery  co- 
operation owing  to  the  fog, 
the  latter  spent  themselves 
in  fruitless  and  disconnected 
eSoru  in  the  gardens  and 
streets  of  the  village,  and 
reinforcements  were  soon 
urgently    needed.      About 

6  A.11.  the  fog  lifted,  and 
the  German  batteries  at 
<mce  took  part  in  the 
struggle.  One  of  the  first 
shells  wounded  Marshal 
MacMahon.  The  next  senicf 
officer,  General  Ducrot,  at 
once  assumed  command 
(7  am).  But  it  happened 
that  General  Wimpfien,  who 
had  only  joined  the  army 
from  Algiers  on  the  night  of 
the  30th,  brought  with  him 
a  secret  commissioo  to 
assume  command  in  tho 
event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ablement of  MacMahon. 
Of  this  power  be  did  not 

at  first  avail  himself,  smce  he  was  a  stranger  both  to  the 
army  and  the  country,  whilst  Ducrot  possessed  the  eoafidence 
of  the  one  and  the  knowledge  of  the  other  m  the  highest  degree. 
But  when  about  9  a.u  he  learnt  that  Ducrot  proposed  to  move 
the  whole  army  imder  cover  of  rearguards  to  the  west  towards 
Meaiires,  he  produced  his  commission  and  coimtermanded  the 
movement,  being  himself  convinced  that  eastward  towards 
Baxahe  at  Mets  lay  tbe  road  to  salvation.  Orders  once  issued 
on  a  battle-field  are  not  easUy  recalled,  and  the  result  of  this 
Change  of  command  was  dire  confusion.  The  French  troops 
northward  of  Baaeilles,  along  the  Fond  du  Givonne,  were  already 
commencing  their  withdrawal,  when  tbe  leading  troops  of  tho 
Saxon  XII.  corps  began  to  arrive  about  Daigny,  and  being  only 
opposed  by  a  weak  rearguard,  easily  carried  the  ridge  south 
of  the  Givonne-Sedan  road,  thus  tbreatemng  the  retreat  of 
Vassoigne's  division  in  and  about  Bazeilles,  wUch  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bavarians  between  10  and  1 1  A.u.  At  the  sams 
Boocat  the  Guard  corps  had  begun  to  form  up  between  Daigny 
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and  Giwonoe,  *nd  fhtte  bdng  no  Mrimii  force  o(  the  enemy 
in  front  of  them,  the  artillety  wis  deploying  ilosg  the  weuern 
heights  above  the  vaUcy  of  Givonne,  covered  only  by  weak 
advanced  guards  of  infantry,  when  suddenly  a  great  column  of 
French  infantry,  some  6coo  strong,  moving  west  in  pursuance 
of  WimpHen's  orders,  came  over  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley 
and  charged  down  at  fullspced  towards  theguns.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  spectacles  of  the  entire  war  The  whole 
of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  Guard  turned  upon  these  devoted 
men,  and  tore  the  column  m  half,  shrouding  it  in  dense  clouds 
of  dust  and  smoke  from  the  bursting  sheila,  above  which  could 
be  seen  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  men  flung  upwanls  by  their 
explosion.  The  head  of  the  column,  perhaps  looo  strong, 
nevertheless  kept  on  its  way^  but  under  the  combined  fire  of 
the  Guard  rifle  battalion  and  the  flanking  fire  from  other  guns 
its  impetus  died  out  and  its  dibns  disappeared  by  degrees 
under  convenient  cover.  The  German  Guards  were  now  free 
In)  stretch  out  their  right  toirards  the  Belgian  frontier  (where 
the  scouts  of  the  III.  Army  were  already  moving)  and  prepare 
with  all  ddiberation  for  the  attack  on  the  Bois  de  la  Gaienne 

The  III  Army  had  moved  o9  as  early  as  1.30  A.u.,  and  by 
4  A.M.  was  ahready  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Donchiry,  aided  by 
several  pontoon  and  trestle  bridges  thrown  over  during  the  night. 
Their  nght  was  covered  from  sight  by  the  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  nver,  and  the  march  of  the  several  columns 
was  unopposed  till,  clearing  its  northern  extremity,  they  began 
to  deploy  to  their  right  between  St  Menges  and  Floing.  Here 
they  encountered  French  outposts,  which  fell  back  on  their  main 
position  on  the  ridge,  to  the  south  of  the  Floing-Dly  road. 
Against  this  position  the  German  artillery  now  pressed  forward, 
and  seeing  their  exposed  position,  General  Gallifet  brought  for- 
ward hi*  brigade  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  delivered  a  most 
rimhing  charge.  Bnt  being  unsupported  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  again  behind  the  cover  of  the  Cazal-Illy  ridge. 

It  was  now  about  11  A-M.,  and,  whether  moved  by  the  belated 
impulse  of  Ducrot's  orders  or  attracted  by  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  Prussians  within  sight,  the  French  infantry  now  made  a 
brilliant  counter-attack  out  of  their  petition  in  their  usual 
maimer.  But  German  reinforcements  coming  suddenly  into 
view,  and  their  ilan  having  spent  itself,  they  fell  back  again, 
holding  only  to  Floing,  whence  it  required  neuiy  two  hours  more 
to  expd  them. 

About  noon  WimpSen  rode  up  to  General  Douay  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  bold  on  to  his  position.  The  latter,  possibly 
dated  by  the  success  of  his  recent  attack,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, pointing  out  only  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
Calvaire  d'llly  to  the  north.  De  WbnpSen  promised  him  support 
bom  the  ist  corps  on  the  right  rear,  part  of  which,  hidden  in 
the  Bois  de  la  Gareone,  had  as  yet  been  little  engaged,  and  then 
rode  south  to  Balan,  where  he  found  the  X3th  corps  fighting 
desperately.  He  then  sent  back  to  Douay  for  reinforcemenis, 
and  the  latter  despatched  all  he  could  spare.  These,  marching 
south,  crossed  the  troops  of  the  ist  corps  sent  to  Douay's  assist- 
ance. The  Pruuian  shells  were  already  crashing  into  the  woods 
bom  all  sides,  and  countless  stragglers  and  riderless  horses 
caused  most  serious  delay.  To  gain  time,  Marguerilte's  division 
was  ordered  to  charge.  Margueritte  was  killed  as  be  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  Gallifet  took  command.  "  For  the  next 
haU-bour,"  says  the  Prussian  official  account,  "  the  scene  defies 
description.  Gallifet  and  his  squadrons  covered  themselves  with 
glecy,  but  he  had  not  2000  sabres  at  his  disposaL  Under  the 
storm  of  shell  and  over  the  broken  ground  masceuvring  was 
impossible.  But  a  series  of  isolated  charges  were  delivered  with 
results  which  convinced  well-nigh  every  survivor  that  the  day  of 
cavalry,  in  sufficient  numbeis  and  properly  handled  on  the 
battle-field,  was  by  no  means  spent."  About  an  hour  after  the 
cavalry  charges,  between  3  and  4  P.u.,  the  Germans  at  length 
gathered  weight  enough  to  attempt  the  assault  of  the  French 
vain  position,  and  moved  by  a  common  instinct,  lines  of  men 
almost  1  m.  in  extent,  pressed  on,  gaining  cover  from  the  convex 
dope  of  the  hill,  till  at  length  they  were  able  to  storm  the  stub- 
barDly-<lef ended  ridge.  .MeanwhUc,  WimpSea  bad  initiated- a. 


besh  ooutttct-ttroke  from  the  Fond  du  Givonne  igainst  Baka 
and  Bazeilles.    Carried  out  with  magnificent  courage,  it  swept 
the  Bavarians  out  of  both  villages,  and  for  a  moment  the  road  . 
seemed  open  for  escape,  but  Wimpfien  did  not  know  that  the 
IV.  Prussian  corps  stood  waiting  behind  the  gap. 

Riding  back  to  the  town  to  seek  the  emperor  and  bapfore  Ub 
to  place  himsdf  at  the  head  of  all  available  reinforcementa, 
he  saw  a  white  flag  break  out  from  the  steeple  of  the  dinrch  towex, 
but  almost  instantaneously  disappear.  He  did  indeed  reach  tbs 
emperor,  but,  delayed  by  the  appalling  oonfusion,  was  too  late. 
The  flag  had  gone  up  again  and  he  knew  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  fighting  did  not  cease  at  once.  The  troops  he 
had  directed  to  make  the  final  effort,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  enemy 
in  front  of  them,  never  saw  the  flag;  and  until  6  r.u.  a  series 
of  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  break  the  iron  circle  with  which 
the  Germans  had  surrounded  them.  The  emperor,  who  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  had  fearlessly  courted  death,  at  length 
overcome  by  extreme  physical  pain  and  exhaustion,  bad  ridden 
bock  to  the  town,  and  about  4  p.u.,  seeing  no  hope  of  success, 
had  sent  a  parlementaire  conveying  his  personal  surrender  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  white  flag  to  be 
hoisted.  It  was  torn  down  by  a  Colonel  Fauve,  but  was  hoisted 
again  half  an  hour  later,  when  Prussian  troops  from  Cazal  were 
almost  at  the  western  gates  of  Sedan.  It  only  remained  for 
WimpSen  to  make  terms  for  the  army,  and  after  a  long  and 
gallant  effort  to  avert  the  inevitable,  he  at  length  signed  an 
unconditional  surrender,  with  the  sole  alleviation  (introduced  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  for  the  gallantry  shown  by  his  men)  that  all 
officers  were  to  retain  their  swords. 
Thus  passed  into  captivity  82,000  men,  558  gnns  and  stores 
to  an  immense  amount.  The  price  to  the  victors  for  this  result 
was  in  round  numbers  9000.  The  French  killed  and  wounded 
numbered  about  17,000.  It  is  indicative  of  the  dcmoralixatioo 
in  the  French  army  that  this  figure  is  1000  less  than  the  cost  o{ 
the  victory  to  the  Germans  at  Wdrth,  although  on  that  occasion 
the  French  troops  actually  engaged  numbered  one  half  those 
avaihible  at  Sedan.  The  duration  of  the  fighting  was  the  same 
in  both  cases.  (P.  N.  M.) 

SEDAN-CHAIR,  a  portable  chair  or  covered  vehide,  with  ade 
windows,  and  entrance  through  a  hinged  doorway  at  the  front, 
the  roof  also  opening  to  allow  the  occupant  to  stand.  It  is 
carried  on  poles  by  two  "  chairmen."  Alike  in  Paris  and  in 
London  the  sedan-^hair  man  was  an  institution — ^in  the  one 


Sedan-Chair  (after  Hogarth). 

city  he  was  usually  an  Auvcrgnat,  in  the  other  an  Irishman. 
The  sedan-chair  was  a  fashionable  mode  of  transport  in  towns 
up  to  a  century  or  so  ago.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town  «l 
Sedan,  in  France,  where  it  was  first  used,  and  was  introduced  int<t 
England  by  Sir  S.  Duncombe  in  1634.  Although  a  tyjHcally 
s8th-century  vehicle  it  was  used  in  the  1 7th,  and  had  been  known 
much  earlier.  Indeed,  the  ancient  sedia  icstaioria  of  the  popes 
i*KaUyaiiudia>cBtsi3tatmaliedjuHi»ii.  Tbese vehicles iren 
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oitca  beaotifoDy  piistcd,  even  the  gmtcst  Frcndi  putonllst* 
aot  diidiining  to  embellish  their  panels.  It  is  still  in  use  at 
tbe  public  batbt  at  Ischl,  in  Austria,  and  also  in  the  city  o{  Bath, 
England,  as  a  mode  o{  transit  in  connexion  with  the  medical 
baths.  Tbe  sedan-chair  can  be  takes  into  tbe  bedroom,  and  the 
invaDd  conveyed  without  ezposuie  to  the  outer  air  to  and  from 
the  mineral-water  bath.  The  poles  are  so  arranged  that  the 
chair  may  be  carried  up  and  down  stairs  and  still  preserve 
its  horizontal  position. 

SEDBERQH,  a  market  town  in  tbe  Skipton  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  iS}  m.  S.S.£. 
of  Penrith  by  a  branch  of  tbe  London  .&  North- Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  2430.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of 
several  small  streams  forming  the  river  Lune,  in  a  deep  valley 
sunonnded  by  high-lying  moois.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  is 
pn'ndpally  late  Norman.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  by 
Dr  Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton  College,  in  1 528,  but  as  it  was 
connected  with  a  chantry  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  to 
be  rcfounded  in  1551  by  Edward  VI. ;  it  now  takes  rank  among 
the  important  public  schools. 

tBDOOM,  RICHARD  JOHN  (1345-1906),  New  Zealand 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Ecchston,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1845, 
his  father  being  a  schoolmaster  at  Ecdeston  Hill  sdiooL  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  engineering  trade,  and  when  eigbtcrn  went 
to  Australia  and  entered  tbe  railway  workshops  at  Melbourne. 
He  was  caught  by  the  "  gold  fever  "  and, went  to  Bendigo,  where 
ke  tpeat  some  time  in  the  diggings;  but  in  1866  he  joined  an 
ancle  oa  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  starting  work  as  a  miner. 
In  1869  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Jane  Spotswood,  of  Melbourne. 
In  the  same  year  be  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  his  local  Road 
Board,  and  he  was  soon  returned  to  the  Westland  Provincial 
Council  for  the  Arahura  district,  becoming  its  first  chairman 
of  committees.  In  1S79  he  was  returned  to  the  New  Zealand 
parliament  for  Kumara,  and  sat  for  that  constituency  for  twenty- 
six  years,  though  its  name  was  changed  to  Wcslland.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Baliance  ministry  (1S91),  holding  the  portfolios 
for  pnbUc  works,  defence  and  mines;  and  on  Ballance's  death 
(1893)  became  premier,  a  position  he  retained  till  his  sudden 
death  on  the  loth  of  June  igo6.  During  these  years  Seddon 
held  a  unique  place  in  the  public  life  of  New  Zealand,  and  in 
its  relations  with  the  empire.  He  combined  his  premiership 
with  various  offices — as  colonial  treasurer,  minister  for  education, 
postmaster-general,  telegraph  commissioner,  minister  of  marine, 
Binister  for  land  purchase,  and  minister  for  labour, — but  bis 
Strenuous  personaUty,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  deter- 
mination to  make  New  Zealand  a  living  force  among  the 
British  dominions,  were  the  dominating  features  in  all  his  course 
of  action.  His  large  physique,  his  profound  earnestness,  his 
gift  of  popular  oratory,  his  expansive  kindliness  and  his  power 
of  dealing  with  men«  made  him  supreme  among  his  own  people. 
He  became  known  in  a  wider  q>heie  after  his  attending  the 
colonial  conference  in  London  in  tS^?,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  British  imperialism.  During  the 
Boer  War,  and  afterwards  in  the  movement  for  preferential 
trade  with  the  colonies,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  qf  Mr 
Chamberlain,  though  he  was  charaaeristically  outspoken  in 
tpposition  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  South 
Africa.  His  rough  and  ready  views  were  frequently  open  to 
criticism,  but  his  vigorous  patriotism  and  intensity  of  character 
give  hima  permanent  place  among  those  who  have  worked  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  dominions. 

A  Life,  by  J.  Drummond,  was  published  in  1907. 

■EDOON.  THOMAS  (ig>i-i8s6),  English  landscape  painter, 
was  bora  in  London  on  the  28th  of  August  1821.  His  father 
was  a  cabinetmaker,  and  the  son  for  tome  time  followed  the  same 
occupation;  but  in  1842  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  ornamental 
art.  On  his  return  he  encutad  designs  for  furniture  for  his  father, 
la  1849  he  made  sketching  expeditions  in  Wales  and  France, 
and  in  1852  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  a 
fignre-piece,  Penelope,  and  afterwards  Uodscapes,  deriving  their 
subjects  from  Brittany  In  the  end  of  i8sj  be  joined  Holman 
BttDt  at  Cairo.    Be  worked  for  a  year  in  Egypt  and  Falestipe, 


encatinc  viewa  wUdi  RatUa  liioBoanBed  to  be  "the  Stat 
landscape*  nniting  perfect  aitistical  skill  with  to(Hgr^>hical 
accuracy,  bcug  dincted.  with  slen  aelf-festraint,  ta  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  to  pcaoas  who  caoaot  travel  tnatr 
worthy  knowledge  of  the  scenes  «rhich  ou^  to  be  most  interesting 
to  thein."  Ssddon't  Eastern  aubjects  were  exhibited  ia  Bemeis 
Street,  London,  an  1855,  and  in  Conduit  Street  in  1856  In 
October  itsS  Scddoa  again  visited  Cairo,  wbete  he  died  on 
tiie  sjtd  of  Noveabct  In  1857  his  vrorka  were  exhibtted  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  his  important  and  elaborately 
finished  picture,  "Jerusalem  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoahaphat," 
was  purchased  by  subscription  and  presented  to  the  Niuional 
Gallery. 

A  memoir  of  Seddon,  by  bis  brother,  was  published  in  1859. 

SEDERUNT,  ACT  OF,  ^  ScoU  law,  an  oidinance  for  regulating 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  before  the  Court  of  Session;  passed 
by  the  jud^  under  authority  of  a  power  originally  conferred 
by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  t54a,  c.  9}.  A  quorum  tt 
nine  judges  is  required  to  pass  an  act  of  Sederunt. 

SBDOLEY,  an  urban  district  of  Stafiordshite,  England, 
between  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  m  the  pariiamentary 
borough  of  Wolverhampton.  Pop.  (tgoi)  15,951.  The  distikt 
abounds  in  coal,  lime  and  ironstone.  Nails,  hvcts,  chains, 
fire-irons,  locks  and  safes  are  produced.  Tbe  parish  includes 
the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gocnal, 
Coscley  and  Deepfields,  the  last  having  a  station  on  the  London 
&  North-Westem  railway,  10  m.  VIM  W  from  Birmingham. 

SBDOWICK.  ADAM  U785-i8rj).  E(«lish  geologist,  was  bton 
on  the  stud  of  March  t;8s  at  Dent  in  Yorkshin,  the  second 
son  of  Richard  Sedgwick,  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Dent  and  Sedbergh,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambndge,  where  be  graduated  B.A.  as  fifth  wrangld- 
in  1808,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  collie. 
For  several  years  he  was  occupied  as  private  tutor  and  afterward* 
as  asastant  maibematicaJ  tutor  at  Trinity  College.  In  i8ig 
he  ivas  admitted  to  priests'  orders.  He  had  at  tliis  time  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  geology.  As  a  lad  he  had  collected  fosaOs 
from  the  Mountain  Limestone  near  Dent,  and  in  1813  he  had 
visited  the  mines  near  Fumess  and  Coniston.  MeverthelesB, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Hailstone  retired  in  1818  fiom  the  post  o( 
Woodwardian  professor  of  geok>gy,  Sedgwick  appKed  for  the 
vacancy,  and  was  so  strongly  supported  by  his  college  as  a  man 
of  talent  that  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  now 
took  up  the  study  of  geology  with  intense  seal,  traversed  large 
areas  in  the  south  of  England,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with 
W.  O.  Conybeare,  regarded  him  as  his  master  in  geology.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  he  grasped  the  principles  of 
stratigrapbical  geology  and  the  relationships  of  rocks  in  the 
field.  In  papers  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  1820-1S21,  on  the  structure  of  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  he  made  observations  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
value  Of  this  society  in  1819  be  had  been  one  of  the  founders 
with  J.  S.  Henslow.  Every  year  for  a  long  period  now  brought 
its  season  of  field-work.  Sedgwick  dealt  with  tbe  geology  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  with  the  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  coast 
(in  papers  published  in  the  Annals  of  PkilDstphy,  1822,  1826); 
and  he  examined  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  Scotland  with 
Murchison  in  1827.  He  contributed  an  important  essay  Ois 
the  Ceoloiical  XeUitions  end  Inlemal  Slrudure  of  tht  Uaputian 
Limestone  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (1828),  As  early 
as  1822  he  had  begun  to  make  a  detailed  geological  map  of  thie 
older  rocks  of  the  Lake  District;  he  continued  these  researches 
whereby  the  main  structure  of  this  mountain  region  was  fiist 
unravelled,  in  succeeding  years;  and  the  principal  results  were 
brought  before  the  Geological  Society  (t83i-i836).  Meanwhile 
be  was  elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1829-1830^ 
and  in  1831  he  commenced  field-work  in  North  Wales.  His  chief 
attention  yua  now  concentrated  on  the  older  locks  of  England 
and  Wales.  Murchison  began  the  task  of  unravelling  tht 
structure  of  the  older  rocks  on  the  Welsh  borders  in  the  same  year. 
They  had  intended  to  start  together,  but  the  arrangement* 
fell  through,  and  thus  they  began  their  labour*  independentlgt 
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and  bom  oppodte  sidet  of  the  prladpaUty.  Evntoally  Sedg- 
iiidk  {onaded  the  Cunbiian  •ystem  tor  the  eldest  group  of 
{otsUiferaw  strata,  and  Mimhison  the  SUanan'system  for  the 
great  group  immediately  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Their 
■ystems  were  {oond  to  overlap— Sedgwick's  Upper  Cambrian 
and  Murchison's  Lower  Silunan  being  practically  equivalenl. 
Hence  arose  a  painful  controversy  that  has  only  of  ikte  years 
been  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  Profeasor  C.  Lapworth's 
term  Ordovidan  in  place  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick 
and  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murdason. 

Sedgwick  was  ever  actively  mtetastcd  in  the  work  of  his 
tuiversity.  His  famous  Ducoarst  a*  Ike  SIvdies  oj  Iht  Untversily 
«/  Cambrtdfc,  delivered  m  i8j},was  pubkshed  in  expanded  form 
in  t&iy,  it  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  i8jo.  The  studies  were 
reviewed  under  the  headings  of  <i)  The  laws  of  nature,  (2) 
Ancient  literature  and  language,  and  (j>  Ethics  and  metaphysics; 
and  the  volume  had  so  grown  that  it  ultimately  consisted  of 
442  pages  of  preface,  or  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history 
of  creation,  with  arguments  against  the  transmutation  of  species, 
and  an  essay  on  the  evidence*  of  Christianity;  the  discourse 
occupied  94  pages,  and  there  was  an  appendix,of  notes,  &c, 
that  &Ued  228  pages. 

.  In  i8j3  Sedgwick  was  president  of  the  British  Asaodatkm 
at  the  first  Cambridge  meeting,  and  in  1834  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Norwich.  In  i8j6  with  Murchison  he  made  a  special 
(tudy  of  the  Cubn-measuies  of  Devonshire,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  grouped  with  the  greywacke,  and  together  they 
demonstrated  that  the  main  mass  of  the  strata  belonged  to  the 
age  of  the  tra*  Coal  Measures.  Continuing  their  researches  bto 
the  bordering  strata  they  were  able  to  show  in  1839,  from  the 
determinations  of  William  Lonsdale,  that  the  fossils  of  the  South 
Devon  limestones  and  those  of  Ilf  racombe  and  other  parts  of 
North  Devon  were  of  an  intermediate  type  between  those  of  the 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  Tliey  therefore  introduced 
the  term  Devonian  for  the  great  group  of  slates,  grits  and  lime- 
itones,  now  known  under  that  name  in  West  Somerset,  Devon  and 
GorowalL  These  results  were  published  in  the  great  memoir  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison, "  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  Devon- 
shire "  (Trans.  Geel.  Soc.,  1839).  01  later  published  works  it  will 
he  sufiicKnt  to  mention  A  Synopsis  of  the  CtassificalUm  of  lit 
Brilish  Pataaaoic  Socks  (1855),  Which  contained  a  systematic 
description  of  the  fossils  by  F.  McCoy.  Also  the  preface  by 
Sedgwick  to  A  Calaloiue  oflkecoUedion  ofCambrion  and  SUnrioH 
Fossils  aniained  in  tkt  Geologiasi  Ituscum  0/  Hit  Unisersity  of 
C&mlndge,  by  J.  W.  Salter  (1873). 

The  WoUaston  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  was  awarded 
to  Sedgwick  in  i45i,and  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1863.  He  continued  to  lecture  until  1871,  when  ill-health 
tendered  necessary  the  appomtment  of  a  deputy  (Professor  J. 
Morris).  He  died  at  Oamtnidge  on  the  97^1  of  January 
1873. 

In  1865  the  senate  of  the  university  received  from  A.  K  Van 
Sittaft  the  sum  of  £500  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraginj^  the  study 
of  geoiocy  among  the  resident  members  of  the  university,  and  in 
honour  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick."  Thus  was  founded  the 
Sedgwick  prize  to  be  given  every  third  year  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  geological  subject.  The  first  Sedgwick  prize  was  awarded  in 
1873.  On  the  death  of  Sedgwick  it  was  decided  that  his  memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  a  new  and  larger  museum.  Hitherto  the 
geological  collectioiu  had  lieen  placed  in  the  Wotxlwardian  Museum 
IB  Cockerell's  Building.  Through  the  energy  of  Professor  T.  McK. 
Hughes  (successor  to  Sedgwick)  the  new  building  termed  the  Sedg- 
wick Museum  was  completed  and  opened  in  1903. 

See  the  Xt/«  osd  iXOnJiy  John  Willis  Clark  and  Thomas  McKenny 
Hughes  (1890). 

SBD6WICK,  JOHN  (i8r3-i864),  Atnettcan  general,  was  bom 
at' Cornwall,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  September  1813,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837.  Amongst  his  classmates  were 
Joseph  Hooker,  Braxton  Bragg  and  J.  A.  Early.  He  saw  active 
lArvkx  against  the  Semlnoles  in  Florida,  and  took  part  as  an 
artillery  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevets  of 
daptaln  and  major  for  his  conduct  at  Contretas-Chunibiisoo 
and  Cfaapultepec.  In  command  first  of  a  brigade  and  later  of  a 
AvUen  in  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  he  took  pait  in  the  Seven 


Days'  and  Maryland  campaigns.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  it 
was  twice  wounded,  but  remained  on  the  field.  Soon  afterwards 
he  Was  given  command  of  the  VI.  corps,  in  which  position  he 
took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  ChanceDotsville,  capturing 
the  famous  lines  of  Fredericksburg  and  figTititig  the  severe 
battle  of  Bank's  Ford.  The  VI.  corps  bore  a  share  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  having  made  a  fine  forced  march  to  the  field. 
Sedgwick  had  been  offered  the  chief  command  of  the  army  upon 
Hooker's  resignation;  but  he  d^Uned,  and  retained  his  command 
of  the  VI.  corps  during  the  Virginian  campaign  of  the  autumn  of 
1863,  being  on  several  occasions  placed  by  Meade  in  charge  of  a 
wing  of  the  army.  He  was  also  given  the  command  of  the  whob 
army  m  Meade's  absence.  At  the  action  of  R^pahannock 
station  Sedgwick  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  destroyed  two 
brigades  of  Early's  division  (Novembn  7th),  When  Gtant 
became  commanding-general  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
reorganized  in  three  corps,  the  VI.  was  one  of  these,  and  Sedgwick 
thus  led  his  old  corps,  now  greatly  augmented,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  Sedgwick  was  killed  (9th  of  May  1S64)  by  a  shot 
from  a  Confederate  skirmisher.  A  monument  to  hit  memory, 
cast  from  the  guns  taken  m  action  by  the  VI.  corps,  was  erected 
at  West  Point  in  1868. 

8EDIUA  (the  plural  of  Lat  sedSe,  aeat),  in  ecdesbstlcal 
architeaure,  the  term  given  to  the  scats  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancd  near  the  altar  for  the  use  of  the  officiating  priests. 
They  aie  generally  three  in  number,  for  the  priest,  deacon  and 
sub-deacon.  The  custom  of  recessing  them  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  began  about  the  end  of  the  x2th  century;  some  early 
examples  consist  only  of  stone  benches,  and  there  is  one  instance 
of  a  single  seat  or  arm<hair  in  stone  at  Lenham  in  Kent,  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  confessional.  The  niches  or  recesses  in  which 
they  are  sunk  are  often  richly  decorated  with  canopies  and 
subdivided  with  moulded  shafts,  pinnacles  and  tabenude  work; 
the  seats  are  sometimes  at  different  levels,  the  eastern  being 
always  the  highest,  and  sometimes  an  additional  niche  is  pro* 
vided  in  which  the  piKUia  is  pbced. 

SEDITION  (Lat.  se  or  sed,  apart,  and  «rv,  to  go,  a  going  apart, 
dissension),  in  law,  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquiOity  of  the 
state.  In  Roman  law  sedition  was  considered  as  majestas  et 
treason.  In  English  law  it  is  a  very  ekstic  term,  including 
offences  ranging  from  libel  to  treason  (7.*.).  It  is  rarely  used 
except  in  its  adjectival  form,  t.%.  seditious  htxl,  seditious  meeting 
or  seditious  conspiracy.  "  As  to  sedition  itself,"  says  Mr  Justice 
Stephen,  "  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  offence  is  known  to 
English  law  "  {Hist.  Crim.  Law,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxiv.).'  The 
principal  enactments  now  in  force  dealing  with  seditious  offencet 
were  all  passed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  They  are  the  Unlawful  Oaths  Act  1797,  prohibiting 
the  administering  or  taking  of  unlawful  oaths  (see  Oatb)  or  the 
belonging  to  an  unlawful  confederacy;  the  Unlawful  Drilling 
Act  1819-1820  prohibited  unlawful  drilling  and  military  exer^ 
cises,  and  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  corresponding  societies, 
the  Unlawful  Societies  Act  1799  and  the  Seditions  Meetings 
Act  1817.  No  proceedings  can  be  instituted  under  these  last 
two  acts  without  the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crawn 
(Corresponding  Societies,  &c..  Act,  1846).  Under  the  head  of 
statutes  aimed  at  seditious  offences  may  also  be  classed  statutes 
of  Richai-d  II.  (1378,  138S)  against  scandalum  mapattm  or 
slander  of  great  men,  such. as  peers,  judges  or  great  officers  of 
state,  whereby  discord  may  arise  withhi  the  realm,  and  a  statute 
of  Charles  II.  (1661)  against  tumultuous  petitioning  (see  Pro. 
noN).  There  has  been  no  prosecution  for  many  years  for  seditions 
words  as  distinguished  from  seditious  libel,  but  such  words  have 
been  admitted  as  evidence  in  proceedings  for  seditious  conspiracy 
(f.t.),  as  in  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell  in  1844  and  of  C.  5. 
PameB  and  ethers  in  t88o  (see  Rtg.  v.  PanuM,  Cox'k  CriMtMf 
Costs,  vol.  xiv.  508).  By  the  Prison  Act  1877,  any  prisoner  andcr 
sentence  for  sedition  or  seditious  libel  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
misdemeanant  of  the  first  division. 

■  The  word  "  sedition  "  occurs,  however,  in  the  Prison  Act  1877, 
S.401. 
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AmImA— "  M  acts  by  vkich  tke  niail>  of  tM  peo^  any  be 
iDdlcd  M  <M«M  tho  gpvcriuneat  or  cootrol  legitlation  by  violent 
or  uocofudtutional  means  are  tcditious"  (Macdonald.  Criminal 
lam,  M9).  Sedition  i<  punithabk  by  fine  or  impriwoinent  or  both 
(Puoiihment  of  Lc«wig-niakin(,  Ac,  I8is).  A  very  larie  number 
a  acta  o(  the  Scoitiik  pariiament  dealt  with  ndition.  beginning  aa 
(arty  as  1 1<4  with  the  aioaeof  William  the  Lion,  c  39.  Leanng- 
malong  is  to  be  distinguidied  from  sedition,  as  it  attacked  only  the 
sovereign  individually,  not  the  government. 

VmilU  Slala. — In  the  acta  o(  Congtcaa  the  word  "  sedition  " 
a|ipean  to  occur  only  in  the  army  and  navy  articles.  A  soldier 
joiniag  any  icditioa  or  who.  being  present  at  any  sedition,  does  not 
oe  his  utmost  endeavour  to  suppKss  the  same,  is  iMinishable  with 
death  or  sucfa  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct 
(U^  Rev  Stats.  1 1341.  arts.  ai.  «]).  A  sailor  uttering  seditious 
vords  is  ptuushabw  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial.  In  1798 
aa  act  of  Congress  called  the  Sedition  Act  was  passed,  which  expired 
by  ^uxion  of  time  in  l8of.  Its  constitutionality  was  violently 
ssailcd  at  the  time  and  it  "was  beyond  all  question  condemned  by 
pnbSc  sentiment "  as  "  susceptible  of  being  used  (or  purposes  ol 
wpiilnn  and  terrorism."  (See  Story  on  the  constitution  at  the 
tUted  States,  {{  ■393-1394.)  Several  prosecutions  under  the  act 
•in  be  found  ia  Wharton's  Slate  Trials.  Sedition  is  also  dealt  with 
bv  the  stale  laws  mostly  in  a  very  liberal  spirit.  Thus  the  Louisiana 
CMa,  i  3M,  enacted  that  "  there  is  no  such  offeiKe  known  to  our 
b«  as  tMaJnation  of  the  aovemment  or  either  of  its  branches, 
either  under  the  name  of  lioel,  slander,  icditious  writing  or  other 
appellation."  By  i  111,  to  constitute  the  offence  of  sedition  "  there 
must  be  not  only  a  design  to  dismember  the  state,  tn-  to  subvert  or 
change  its  constitution,  but  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  do  it  by 
force.  It  has  been  held  that  publications  which  tend  to  degrade 
Md  vilify  tiw  oonstitatiaa,  to  promote  insumction  and  cbculate 
discontent  through  its  members,  to  asperse  its  justice  and  anywise 
impair  the  enrdse  of  iu  functions  are  teiititus  and  are  visited  with 
the  peculiar  rigour  of  the  law  (1805,  Rapnt.  *.  Dainit,  4  Yeatea 
(Penna),  367).  The  defendant  was  indicted  "  as  a  factitious  and 
seditious  person  of  a  wicked  mind  and  unquiet  and  turbulent  dis- 
ftmtkta  and  conversation,  seditiously,  maliciously  and  wilfully 
uuending  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  bring  into  contempt  and  hatred 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  of  this 
ffwimon wealth  and  of  the  United  States,  to  excite  popular  di». 
toateat  and  dissatisfaction  against  the  scheme  of  polity  instituted 
lad  upon  trial  in  the  said  United  Suus  and  in  the  said  coromon- 
Mahh,  to  molest,  disturb  and  destroy  the  peace  and  public  tran- 
quilliiy  of  the  said  United  States ...  to  condemn  the  principles 
a  nrrakitlon  and  revile,  depreciate  and  scandalize  the  characters 
of  the  revolutianary  natriots  and  statesmen,  to  endanger,  subvert 
aad  totally  destroy  the  republican  constitutions  and  free  govem- 
■eats  of  the  United  States ...  to  involve  (it) ...  in  civil  war, 
desobtioa  and  anarchy  and  to  procure  by  art  and  force  a  radical 
chauR  and  alteration  in  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  said  coo- 
•litiuoos  and  govemmenta  without  the  free  win  and  concurrence 
of  dw  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  fulfil,  perfect  and  bring 

Select  hia  wicked,  seditk>us  and.  detestable  intentions  aforesaid 
the  said  Joseph  Dennie  on  the  33rd  of  April  1803  'at  the  city  of 
Fhibddphia  falsely,  maliciously,  factiously  and  seditiously  did 
■ate,  ooBpase,  wnte  and  pub&h  the  following  nbel,  to  wit,  '  a 
immtuy  u  acaicely  tolerable  at  any  period  a  national  history. 
Its  oneas  arc  always  tiiutlsr  and  its  powers  are  umprtpitiaut;  it 
•as  wak  and  wicked  at  Alheut,  it  was  bad  in  Sparta  and  worse  in 
timu. ...  It  was  tried  In  England  and  rejected  with  the  utmost 
Ulkmi  and  mMurmu.  It  it  m  it)  trial  here  and  iU  issue  will  be 
oM  •sr,  jmlaHan  sad  marcky. ...  No  honest'man  bat  proclaims 
ks/mw,  aod  no  brave  man  but  draws  bis  nwrd  «|aias(  its  fara, 
■e^ftc     The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty. 

CmMaenI  «/  Ennpt.—the  continental  codes  as  a  rule  are  little 
■ore  definite  than  English  law  in  their  treatment  of  sedition.  In 
Gemaay  a  dlatiactioa  ia  dmwn  between  Aufauf,  the  remaining 
tOBIher  of  a  mob  after  the  authorities  have  thrice  hid  it  dis|>ene, 
and  ^K/raJhr  or  Au/stanJ,  an  organized  resistance  to  the  authorities; 
but  ao  defiirition  is  given  of  the  terms.  The  Hungarian  penal  code 
dtfaea  AitJUtud  to  be  an  armed  aasembly  wUcb  has  the  intention 
of  attacking  a  claaa  tl  dtixena,  a  nationality  or  a  religious  body. 
The  Fieneh  penal  coda  recognizea  a  difference  between  itditia*  and 
Xaa<n  iMiitcHsr.  If  earned  out  with  suRicient  numbers  and 
force  MMn  becomes  rUcUum.    Section  100  exempts 


.-I  the  neaakiea  of  aeditioa  those  who  have  merely  been  presei 

•I  a  scdituus  meeting  without  taking  any  active  part  tkereia,  and 

have  dispersed  at  the  Btst  warning  c(  the  military  or  civil  authorities. 


r,  m  CHARUS  (c.  1(39-1791),  Eaglish  wit  ami 
AaaiUM,  «u  bora  about  1639,  and  waa.  the  aon  oi  Sir  John 
Sedlcjr  g(  A]4ti(atd  in  Krat.  He  mi  educated  at  Wadham 
CoUete,  <Moid,  but  left  withimt  taking  a  'iepf^  Stdley  is 
iuaoui  u  a  patron  o<  Bteratui*  in  tke  Kestoration  period,  and 
»»  the  "  LWdeius  "  of  DrydenV  Essay  «/  Dramatic  Faery. 
His  oott  ianons  song,  "  Pb^is  is  my  oiUy  joy,"  is  much  more 
•idtly  kixnte  aow  than  the  aathor't  nunc.   His  first  comedy, 


Tkt  UsHmry  Gtim  (rfM),  twdr  MitBiaa'Sadkr^  cmteof 
pomiy  tepntatioB  for  «it  in  cmveisation.  The  bctt,  bat  moat 
ilcentioas,«(  Ua  comediei  i*  BtUamira;  or  Tkt  Itislrm  (1687), 
an  imitation  of  the  EwnkAiu  of  Terence,  in  which  the  heroine 
Is  aoppoaed  to  repraent  the  dochcai  of  Clevdand,  the  mitttcw 
ofCharlaan.  Hia  two  tiagediea,  ifii(«iry«Hrf  (Sn^uira  (<667) 
and  Tie  Tyrant  King  of  Crtta  (1701),  an  adapution  of  Heniy 
KilUgiew'a  Pallantn  and  Euiora,  have  little  merit.  He  alao 
produced  Tka  GruiMtr  (1703),  an  adaptation  of  Lt  Oroniair  o( 
Bniejr*  and  Falapnc  An  indecent  faolic  in  Bow  Street,  for 
which  IM  «a«  baavily  fined,  made  SecDey  notarioua.  He  wa* 
member  of  pariiament  tar  New  Romney  in  Kent,  and  took  an 
aetbre  and  uiefiil  part  in  palitics.  A  speech  of  his  on  the  dvil 
list  after  the  Rsvofaitien  is  dtcd  by  Macaulay  as  a  proof  that  hi* 
reputation  aa  a  man  of  wit  and  ability  was  deserved.  His  Ams 
nut  at  the  expense  of  James  H.  is  wdl  known.  The  king  had 
seduced  his  danghter  and  created  her  oounteu  of  Doichester, 
wbcfCBpon  Sedley  lemaifced  that  he  hated  ingratitude,  and,  as 
the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a  counteaa,  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  tlie  Iting^  /fanjlifjf  a  quecs.  He  died  on  the  loth  of 
August  1701. 

His  only  child,  Cateekinx,  countess  of  Dorchester  (c.  1637- 
1717),  was  the  mistrcia  of  James  n.  both  before  and  after  be 
came  to  the  throne,  and  was  created  a  counteu  in  16I6,  an  ele- 
vation which  aroused  much  indignatitm  and  compelled  Catherine 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  Ireland.  In  1696  she  manied  Sir  David 
Colyear,  Bart-  (d.  1730),  who  was  created  eail  of  Fortatoie  in 
1703,  and  she  was  thus  the  motlier  of  Charles  Colyear,  and  earl 
of  Portmore  (1700-1785).  She  died  at  Bath  on  the  36th  of 
October  1717,  when  her  life  peerage  became  latinct.  By 
James  n.  Lady  Dorchester  had  a  daughter  Catherine  (d.  T743), 
who  married  James  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesey  (d.  1703),  anil 
after  his  death  married  John  Sheffidd,  didte  of  Buckinjjiani. 
Through  Catherine,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  she  wt* 
the  ancestress  of  the  Barons  Mttlgi&ve. 

See  Tkt  Worts  of  Sir  darks  Stilty  m  Prost  and  Vtrst  (177S), 
with  a  slight  notice  sA  the  author. 

8EDUCTI0H  (from  Lat  stinart,  to  lead  astray),  a  term 
generally  used  in  the  special  sense  of  wrongfully  inducing  a 
woman  to  consent  to  sexual  intercourse.  The  action  for  seduc- 
tion of  an  umnatried  woman  in  England  stands  in  a  somewhat 
anomaloas  position.  The  theory  of  English  law  Is  that  the 
woman  herself  has  suffered  no  wrong;  the  wrong  has  been 
suffered  by  the  parent  or  .person  tn  loco  fanntis,  who  must  sue 
for  the  damage  arising  from  the  loss  of  service  caused  by  the' 
seduction  of  the  woman.  Some  evidence  of  service  must  be 
given,  but  very  alight  evidence  will  be  soffident,  even  making 
of  tea,  milking  cows,  minding  children  or  any  smaB  household 
work.  It  is  so  bar  if  a  danghter  is  out  at  work  during  the  day 
time,  provided  she  assists  in  the  hoasehold  when  she  comes 
home  in  the  evening.  The  refationship  of  master  and  servant 
must,  however,  exist,  and  the  action  must  be  brought  by  the 
person  with  whom  the  se<}uced  girl  was  residing  at  the  time, 
whether  in  the  capadty  of  daughter  and  servant,  ward  and 
servant,  or  servant  only.  It  is  so  seldom  indeed  that  an  action 
is  brought  against  a  seducer  when  the  seduced  girl  is  a  servant 
only,  that  what  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  mady  years  ago  is  still 
painfully  true:  "  The  ipiasi  fiction  of  stnitinm  amisil  affords 
protection  to  the  ticb  man  whose  daughter  occasionally  makes 
his  tea,  but  leaves  without  redress  the  poor  man  whMC  child 
is  sent  unprotected  to  earn  her  bread  amongst  strangers  "  (note 
to  Crinncll  >.  WtOs,  1844,  7  M.  &  G.  1044).  This  capridous 
worldng  of  the  action  for  seduction  b  sofnewhat  obviated  in 
Scots  law,  tmder  which  the  seduced  woman  may  sue  (m  her  own 
account,  but  only  if  deceit  has  been  used,  and  most  often  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  deceit  alone  was  the  cause  of 
the  injury.  Although  the  action  is  nominally  for  loss  of  service, 
still  exemplary  damages  are  given  for  the  dishonour  of  the 
plaintiff's  family  beyond  recompense  for  the  mere  loss  of  service 
An  action  for  seduction  cannot  be  brought  in  the  county  court 
except  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  As  to  seduction  of  amarried 
woman,  the  old  actioB  foe  dimiiial  convenatMn  was  abolished 
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by  the  Dhroroe  Act  1857  wtiicb  nbstitutcd  (or  it  a  claim  for 
damages  against  the  oo-respoodeot  in  a  divoree  suit;  but  if  a 
married  woman  were  living  apart  from  her  husband  in  het 
father's  bouse,'  and  giving  her  services  to  her  father  in  the  slightest 
degree,  an  action  for  seduction  would  lie.  Seduction  in  England 
is  not  as  a  rule  a  criminal  offence.  But  a  conspiracy  to  seduce 
is  indictable  at  common  law.  And  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  1885  (which  extends  to  the  United  Kingdom)  makes 
it  felony  to  seduce  a  girl  under  the  the  age  of  thirtcea,  and  mis- 
demeanour to  seduce  a  girl  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  ({{  4,s). 
The  same  act  also  deals  severely  with  the  eogoRte  offences  of 
procuration,  abduction  and  unlawful  detention  with  the  intent 
to  seduce  a  woman  of  any  age.  The  Children  Act  1908  gave 
a  further  protection  to  young  people,  enacting  that  if  any 
person  having  the  custody,  charge  or  care  of  a  girl  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  causes  or  encourages  the  seduction  of  that  girl  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  iipprison- 
ment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years, 

Uniltd  5liK«t.— IntheUnitcdStatesatatelegiilalionhasgenenlly 
modified  the  commoi^  (aw.  In  some  states  the  father  brings  the 
action  as  the  representative  of  the  family  whose  purity  has  been  in- 
vaded ;  in  others  the  woman  herself  may  bring  the  action.  In  many 
states  there  is  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  rernedy.  The  penal  codes 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana  and  other  states  make  it  a  crime 
to  seduce  under  promise  oF  marriage  an  unmarried  woman  of  good 
reputation.  Subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  (urties  is  in  most  cases 
a  bar  to  criminal  proceedings.  The  state  legislation  of  the  United 
States  is  tn  remaricable  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  canon  law,  by 
which  the  seduction  of  a  woman  by  her  betrothed  was  not  punish- 
abie  on  account  of  the  inchoate  right  over  her  person  given  by  the 
betrothal. 

SBDUUUS,  CoEuns  or  Caelius  (a  piaenotnen  of  doubtful 
authenticity),  a  Christian  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  jth  century, 
is  termed  a  presbyter  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and  in  the  Gelasian 
decree.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  Sedulius  the  Irish-Scot 
grammarian  of  the  9th  century.  His  fame  rests  mainly  upon  a 
long  poem,  Carmen  pcschale,  based  on  the  four  gospels.  In 
Style  a  bombastic  imitator  of  Virgil,  he  shows,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  freedom  in  the  handling  of  the  Biblical  story,  and  the 
poem  soon  became  a  quarry  for  the  minor  poets.  A  hymn  by 
Sedulius  in  honour  of  Christ,  consisting  of  tjventy-three  quat- 
rains of  iambic  dimeters,  has  partly  passed  into  the  liturgy, 
t}ie  first  seven  quatrains  forming  the  Christmas  hymn  A  lolU 
erlus  cardine,  and  some  later  ones  the  Epiphany  hymii,  Hostis 
Serodcs  impic.  A  Vclerii  tt  runi  Teslamcnti  coUatuj  in  elegiac 
couplets  has  also  come  down,  but  we  have  no  grotmds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  Viigilian  cento,  Dc  verbi  uicarnatUnu. 


Sedulius's  worlcs  were  edited  by  F.  Arevalo  (Rome,  1794),  re^ 
irinted  in  T-  P.  Migne's  Fairol.  Lot.  vol.  xix. ;  and  finally  by  J. 
Hoemer  (Vienna,  1885).    See  J.  Huemer,  De  SeduHipoitae  vita  el 


vol.  xix. ;  and  finally 
._.  ,  _mer,  Vg  Seduliifioitae     __  __ 

toittU  conUtuHUUt  (Vieoaa,  1878):  M.  Manitius,  CtMckiclile  der 
dmaliicMauiitudieH  Pottk  (Stnttgatt,  1891):  TeuSd-Schwabe. 
Hist,  af  Rmtan  LU,  (Eng.  trans.),  473;,  Heiaof-Hauck,  SmUncy- 
UopUdte  fUr  proUsianlircfu  TTuotozie,xvui.  (Leipzig,  1906);  Smith 
and  Wace,  DicHmary  of  CkruHan  Biotrapky  (1887). 

SEDinf,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Crassulaceae, 
containing  about  iso  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  north  temper- 
ate and  frigid  regions,  and  mostly  pereimial  herbs  with  succulent 
leaves  of  varied  form,  but  never  compound.  The  white  or  yellow, 
rarely  pink  0:  blue,  flowers  are  usually  small  and  grouped  in 
cymes.  They  have  a  calyx  of  fine  sepals,  as  many  petals,  usually 
ten  stamens  and  five  distinct  carpels,  which  have  as  many  glands 
at  their  base  and  ripen  into  as  many  dry  seed-pods.  Several 
species  are  British,  including  some  with  tuberous  roots  and  large 
leaves  (Tde^Aium).  and  others  of  smaller  size,  chiefly  found  on 
rocks,  walls  and  dry  banks;  5.  acn  is  stonecrop  (see  fig.  i), 
well  known  also  in  gardens,  a  variety  of  which,  amum,  is  in 
cultivation  with  golden-yellow  tips  to  the  leaves  and  shoots. 
Many  others  are  ctdtivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  or 
flowers,  and  many  are  remarkable  for  their  vitality  under  adverse 
circumstances.  I'hey  succeed  on  rockwork,  old  walls  or  as 
border  plants;  some,  e.g.  5.  Lydium,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  arp 
excellent  for  carpet  bedding.  5.  sputttbUe,  i  to  i)  ft.,  with  pink 
floweis  ia  great  cymose  heads,  is  a  fine  plant  ior  the  borders^ 


and  worthy  aho  <if  pot-culture  for  greetdiaiise  deeomlaa. 
5.  SicboUi  and  its  variegated  form,  from  Japan,  are  often  | 


Sedum  acrt  (Stonecrop).    (After  Curtis.)    Flora  Liodinensis, 
1,  Diagram  of  flower;  3,  flower  enlarged. 

in  hanging  pots  or  baskets  in  cottage  windows.  Stdums  m  veiy 
closely  allied  to  Semptrmmiu  (see  HoTtsxixEK). 

SBB  (Lat.  atda,  a  scat),  a  seat  or  throne,  particulariy  tlie 
throne  of  a  bishop,  the  cathedra,  the  symbol  of  his  office  and 
dignity,  the  placing  of  which  in  a  church  makes  it  a  cathedral 
(f.t.).  The  term  is  thus  applied  to  the  place  where  the  tasfaop's 
cathedra]  is  situated  and  from  which  he  properly  takes  his 
title,  and  so  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dioceBe(g.s.),  the  territorial 
province  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends  (see  Braaop). 

SEBBACH,  HARIB  (1830-1897),  Clermaa  actress,  was  bom  at 
Riga,  in  Russia,  on  the  24th  of  February  1830,  being  the  daughter 
of  an  actor,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Seebach  <i798-i863).  After 
appearing  first  at  Nuremberg  as  Julie  ia  Kean,  she  played 
soubrette  parts  at  LUbeck,  Danzig  and  CasseL  In  iSjs  ^ 
achieved  her  first  great  success  at  the  Thaliatbeater  in  Hamburg 
as  Gretchen  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  she  remained  there  untfl 
1854,  when  she  appeared  in  Vieima.  She  then  played  in  Munich, 
establishing  her  reputation  as  a  tragic  actress  with  the  rAlc*  oi 
Jane  Eyre  and  Adricnne  Lecouvieur.  From  i8;s  to  i8(S6  she  wai 
engaged  at  the  court  theatre  at  Hanover,  and  there  in  1859  she 
married  the  tenor  Albert  Kiemaim.  In  1866  she  followed  her 
husband  to  Berlin,  but  separated  from  him  after  two  years. 
In  1870-1871  she  visited  the  United  Sutes,  and  gave  in 
seventeen  cities  no  less  than  x6o  performances— mostly  o( 
Faust;  and  in  i88£  she-  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  at 
the  Schauspielhaus  in  Berlin.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1S97,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  August  of  that  year.  In  1895  she 
endowed  a  home  for  poor  actors  and  actresses  at  Weimar^  called 
tlie  Marie  Seebach  Stiftung. 

See  Gensichen,  i4iu  UarU  StAadtt.Lebm  (Berlin,  1900)^ 

SEED  (from  the  root  seen  In  Lat.  term,  to  sow),  the  fertifizcd 
ovule  oi  plants.  The  seeds  of  the  cryptogams  or  flowerlesi 
plants  are  not  true  seeds  and  are  properly  '<»«iE^twi  "cpoiet " 
(see  Fxtnt).   For  the  sowing  of  seed  see  Sownio. 

SEBLBT,  SIR  JOHN  ROBERT  (1834-1895),  English  essayist 
and  historian,  was  bom  in  London  in  1834.  His  father,  R.  B. 
Seeley,  was  a  publisher,  and  author  of  several  religioua  bookl 
and  of  Tht  Life  and  Timet  of  Edmtrd  I.,  which  was  fai^ily 
esteemed  by  historians.  From  his  father  Seeley  doubtless  derived 
his  taste  for  religious  and  historical  mbjects.  He  muLcdncUed 
at  the  (3ty  of  London  Schocd  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  head  of  the  daasical  tripos  and  senior  chanceUor*! 
medallist,  was  elected  feUow  and  became  classical  tutor  of  his 
college.  For  a  tiaw  he  was  a  master  at  his  old  school,  and  is 
1863  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  Utiiversity  College, 
London.  His  essay  £ax  if  i»im,  published  anonymously  ia  1866, 
and  afterwards  owned  by  him,  was  widely  read,  and  calkd  focth 
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■■■iqrR^lia,lxia(lMl^tobetoatt«ckoi>Chri*tluiity.  Doliiic 
oaljr  with  Chriit't  humuiity,  it  dwdb  on  his  work  as  the  founder 
wd  king  of  a  theocratic  state,  and  points  out  the  effect  which 
this  society,  his  church,  has  lud  upon  tlie  standard  and  active 
piactice  of  morality  among  men.  Some  who  comdemned  the 
book  seem  to  have  Iisgotten  that  it  was  avowedly  "  a  fregnxot," 
and  that  the  author  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  docttioes  which 
be  does  not  discuss:  Its  literary  merit  is  unquestionabie,  it 
is  written  with  vigour  and  dignity;  its  short  and  pointed 
scnlenon  an  never  jerky,  and  there  is  a  certain  stateliness  in 
the  admirable  Older  of  their  sequence.  His  later  essay  on  JVoturo' 
KtlitiM,  which,  premising  that  supematuralism  is  not  essential 
te  idigioa,  maintains  that  the  negations  of  science  tend  to  purify 
lather  than  destroy  Christianity,  satisfied  neither  the  Christian 
Mr  the  scientist,  and  though  well  written  exdled  far  less  interest 
than  his  earlier  work.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Bodirs  history  at  Cambridge.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  was 
stimulating;  be  prepared  his  lectures  carefully  and  they  were 
largely  attended.  In  historical  work  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
thinker  rather  than  a  scholar.  Avoiding  research  and  disliking 
all  attempts  at  a  picturesque  representation  of  the  past,  he  valued 
Ustory  solely  in  its  relation  to  politics,  as  the  science  of  the  state. 
He  maintained  that  it  should  be  studied  scientifically  and  for 
s  practical  purpose,  that  its  function  was  the  solution  of  existing 
political  questions.  Hence  he  naturally  devoted  himself  mainly 
(0  recent  history,  and  specially  to  the  relations  between  England 
and  other  states.  His  Liff  and  Timet  of  Sltim,  a  valuable 
aarrative  of  the  anti-Napoleonic  revolt,  led  by  Prussia  mainly 
St  Stein's  instigation,  was  written  under  German  influence, 
ud  shows  little  of  the  style  of  his  short  essays.  Its  length, 
its  coiourlessneas,  and  the  space  it  devotes  to  subsidiary  matters 
mdcr  it  unattractive.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  his  Mxpatuion 
^  Ba^tml  (1883).  Written  in  his  best  manner,  this  essay 
answci*  to  his  theory  that  history  should  be  used  for  a  practical 
puipose;  it  poults  out  how  and  why  Great  Britain  gained  her 
colonies  and  India,  the  character  of  her  empire,  and  the  light 
ia  which  it  shsuld  be  regarded.  As  an  historical  essay  tbc  book 
is  a  fine  composition,  and  as  a  defence  of  the  empire  is  unansweh- 
able  and  inspiring.  It  appeared  at  an  opportune  time,  and  did 
Buch  to  make  Englishmen  regard  the  colonies,  not  as  mere 
sppendagea,  but  as  an  expansion  of  the  British  state  as  well  as 
of  British  nationality,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  value  of  Great 
Britain's  empire  in  the  East.  Seeley  was  rewarded  for  this 
public  service  by  being  made  K.C  M.G  ,  on  the  recoDimendatk» 
of  Lord  Roaebery.  His  last  book,  Tie  Grmlk  of  Brituk  ftliey, 
written  as  an  essay  and  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  a 
foO  account  of  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain,  was  published 
posthumously.  Seeley  died'  on  the  13th  of  January  1805. 
He  nattied  in  1869  Miss  Uaiy  Agnes  PbiUott,  who  survtved 
bin 

Sn  G.  W.  Protherar  UcfMr  prefixed  to  Craalk  (^  Brilisi  Policy 
(Uidoo.  1895).  (W  Hu) 

ifSS,  a  town  of  nortlv-westem  France,  in  the  dqiartment  of 
One,  on  the  river  Ome  3  m.  from  its  source  and  13  m  N.N  E. 
of  Alcntoo  by  tail.  Fop.  (1906)  town,  ttsi;  commune,  jgS] 
"Ok  town  ii  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  lemaiiable 
fcr  the  boldness  of  Its  architecture  The  chnrch  dates  from  the 
Uth  and  14th  centuries  and  occupies  the  site  of  three  earlier 
cbutdies.  The  west  front,  which  is  disfigured  by  the  buttresses 
projecting  beyond  It,  has  two  stately  spires  of  open  work  130 
ft  high.  The  nave  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century, 
^e  choir,  built  soon  afterwards,  is  remarkable  for  the  lighlness 
of  its  construction.  In  the  choir  are  four  bas-reliefs  of  great 
Ixauty  representing  scenes  in  the  life  e(  the  Virgin;  and  the 
ahar  is  adorned  with  another  depicting  the  removal  of  the  reDca 
of  St  Gervaa  and  St  Protais.  The  church  has  constantly  been 
the  object  of  restoration  and  reconstruction  Other  noteworthy 
baildinip  are  the  episcopal  palace  (1778),  with  a  pretty  chapel, 
•he  higher  seminary,  located  in  the  old  abbey  of  St  Martin  (sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  monasteries  founded  in 
tix  61b  century  by  St  Evroull),  and  the  sumptuous  modern 
■kapd  «{  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  resort  of  pilgiinis. 


Tlie  first  bidxip  etStes  (Samm,  Sa^mm)  was  St  Lain,  who 
lived  about  the  4th  century.  In  the  9th  century  Siet  was  a 
fortified  town  and  fell  a  pay  to  the  Normans.  At  that  period 
Siea  consisted  of  two  disrinct  parts,  separated  by  the  Orne— the 
bishop's  burgh,  and  to  the  south,  the  new  or  count's  bur^ 
IBturf  U  Comie).  From  t356  the  counts  of  Alenson  were  its 
possessors.  It  was  captured  and  recaptured  in  the  wars  between 
Henry  U.  of  England  and  his  sons.  In  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
it  waa  one  of  the  first  towns  of  Normandy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  (uiS).  Pillaged  by  the  Protestants  durmg  the  Wan 
of  Religion,  Stem  ituched  itself  to  the  League  in  r589,  but 
voluntuUy  mrrendered  to  Henry  IV  In  1590. 

SBBTZBN,  UUUCH  JASPBR  (t767-i8it),  German  explorer 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  bora,  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  in  the 
little  lordship  of  Jever  in  German  Frisia  on  the  30th  of  January 
17C7  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  substance,  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Gsttingen,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  His 
chief  interests,  however,  were  in  natural  history  and  techndogy; 
he  wrote  papers  on  both  these  subjects  which  gained  him  some 
reputation,  and  had  both  in  view  in  making  a  series  of  journeys 
through  Holland  and  Germany  He  also  engaged  in  various 
small  manufactures,  and  in  1803  obtained  a  government  post  in 
Jever  In  1 801,  however,  the  interest  which  he  had  long  fdt 
in  geographical  exploration-culminated  in  a  resolution  to  traveL 
In  the  snmmer  of  1801  he  started  down  the  Danube  with  a 
companion  Jaoobsen,  who  broke  down  at  Smyrna  a  year  later. 
His  jeomey  was  by  Constantinople,  where  he  stayed  six  months, 
tbence  through  Asia  Minor  to  Smyrna,  then  again  throogh  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor  to  Aleppo,  where  he  remained  from  November 
t8o3  to  April  1805,  and  made  himself  sufficiently  at  home  with 
Arabic  speech  and  ways  to  travel  as  a  native.  Now  began  the 
part  of  his  travels  of  which  a  fuH  journal  has  been  published  (April 
1805  to  March  1809),  a  series  of  most  instructive  joomeys  In 
eastern  and  western  Palestine  and  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
so  on  to  Cairo  and  the  Fayum.  His  chief  exploit  was  a  tourround 
the  Dead  Sea,  vUch  he  made  without  a  companion  and  in 
the  dlsguiat  of  a  beggtu'.  From  Egypt  he  went  by  sea  to  Jidda 
and  reached  Mecca  as  a  pilgrim  in  October  1809.  In  Arabia  he 
made  extensive  journeys,  ranging  from  Medina  to  Lahak  and 
returning  to  Mocha,  from  which  phice  his  last  letters  to  Europe 
were  written  in  November  i8ia  In  Septeratier  of  the  following 
year  he  left  Modis  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Muscat,  and  was 
found  dead  two  days  later,  having,  it  is  believed,  been  poisoned 
by  the  command  of  the  imam  of  Sana. 

■  For  the  parts  of  SeetJen's  jonrneys  not  covered  by  the  pnblidMd 
Soumal  (itfiscK,  cd.  iCnue,  4  vob..  Betiin,  1854),  the  only  pnntad 
r«cords  are  a  seriee  of  letters  and  papars  in  Zach  s  Uetutikks  Com- 
spondent  and  Hammer's  FunJgruoen.  Maay  papers  and  collections 
were  lost  through  his  death  or  never  reached  Europe.  The  collections 
that  were  sevM  form  the  Oriental  museum  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  Oriental  MSB.  of  the  ducal  library  in  Gotha. 

SBGAHTINI,  OIOVAMHI  (185S-1899),  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Arco  in  the  Trentino  on  the  ijth  of  June  1858.  Hia 
mother,  who  died  in  1863,  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  the 
mountain  country.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
went  to  Milan,  whence  he  set  forth  with  another  son  to  seek  his 
fortune,  leaving  Giovaani  behind.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  child 
ran  away;  he  was  found  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  waa 
obliged  to  earn  his  bread  by  keeping  the  flocks  on  the  hills.  Hie 
spent  his  long  hours  of  solitude  in  drawing.  Owing  to  his  fame 
having  reached  the  eats  of  a  syndic,  be  was  sent  back  to  Milaa; 
but,  unable  to  endure  domestic  Ufe,  he  soon  escaped  again,  and 
led  a  wandering  Hfe  till  he  met  at  Arco  with  his  half-bnther, 
who  offered  him  the  place  of  cashier  in  his  provision  shop.  After 
more  flights  and  more  letums,  Segantini  remained  at  Milan  to 
attend  classes  at  the  Brera,  earning  a  living  meanwhile  by  giving 
lessons  and  painting  portraits.  His  first  picture,  "  The  Choir 
of  Sam  Antonio,"  was  noticed  for  its  powerful  quality  After 
painting  this,  however,  he  shook  himseK  free  by  degrees  Of 
academical  teaching,  as  in  his  picture  "  The  Ship."  He  subse- 
quently painted  "  "Tlie  Falconer  "  and  "  The  Dead  Hero,"  and 
then  settled  in  Brianxa,  near  Como.  There  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  mountain  life,  and  became  in  tiutk  the  paintar  of 
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the  Alp*.  At  this  time  he  pahted  the  "  At<  Miria,"i>Mch  tooli 
a  gold  medil  U  the  Amsterdun  Exhibition  (18S3),  "  Mothen," 
"  After  &  Stoim  in  the  Alps,"  "  A  Kix,"  and  "  Moonlight  Eflect." 
Deep^  iiD(>ie9Wd  by  Millet,  the  iititt  ncvertheleM  quickly 
■tnnre  to  teaiseft  his  individuality,  as  may  be  seen  in  "  The 
Dtiaking-idace,"  which  gained  a  gold  medal  in  Paris  (1889), 
"In  the  Sheep-fold,"  "  By  the  Spinning-wheel,"  and  "  Ploughmg 
in  the  Engadine,"  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Turin  Exhibition  (189}).  Besides  thoseworksinwhichhestudied 
simple  effects  of  light  and  Alpine  scenery,  such  as  "  Midday  on 
the  Alps  "  and  "  Winter  at  Savognino,"  he  aho  painted  sym- 
bolical subjects:  "The  Punishment  of  Luxury,"  and  the 
"  Unnatural  Motheis  "  (in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool). 
Segantim  died  at  Maloja  in  October  1849.  An  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  held  ia  London,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels  in  1899, 
and  at  Milan  in  1900. 

AoTBoarrres.— H.  Zimmem,  Uatatliu  0/  Art  (London,  J897) ; 
W  Ritter,  Gauiu  du  beaux-arU  (Paris,  189S);  Robeft  de  la 
Siaaanoe,  Rout  it  tart  (Pans.  1899);  and  Rent  itt  dtux  monit 
(Paris,  1900). 

SBOESTA  (Gr  'BYe(rra),iB  ancient  dty  of  Sicily,  8  ra.W.S.W. 
of  the  modem  Alcamo  and  about  15  m.  E.SJ1.  of  Eryz. 
It  was  a  dty  of  the  Elymi,  but,  though  the  Elymi  were 
regarded  as  barbari,  Segesta,  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbours, 
was  almost  like  a  Greek  dty.  Disputes  with  Selinus  over 
questions  of  boundary  seem  to  have  been  frequent  from  580  B.C. 
onwards.  In  454  B.C.  we  bear  of  dealings---possihly  even  an 
alliance — with  Athens  (the  authority  is  a  fragmentary  inscription, 
see  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  tj  Sicily,  n.  554),  and  in  426  an 
alliance  was  conduded  by  Laches.  One  of  the  ostensible  objects 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  415  was  to  aid  Segesta 
against  Selinus  in  a  dispute,  not  only  as  to  questions  of  boundary, 
but  as  to  rights  of  marriage.  After  the  Athenian  ilUdt,  the 
Segestans  turned  to  Carthage;  but  when  Hannibal  in  409  B.C. 
firmly  established  the  Carthaginian  power  in  western  Sicily, 
Segesta  sank  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally,  and  was  indeed 
besieged  by  Dionysius  in  397,  being  at  last  reUeved  by  Himilca 
In  307  Agathocles  mnrfhed  on  the  city,  massacred  xo,ooo  men, 
sold  the  test  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery  and  changed  its  name 
to  Dicaeopolis,  but  it  soon  recovered  its  old  name  and  letumed 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Early  in  the  Fiist  Punic  War,  however, 
the  inhabitants,  having  massacred  the  Carthaginian  garrison  and 
allied  themselves  with  Rome,  had  to  stand  a  severe  siege  from  the 
(^rthaginians.  Segesta  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  Romans, 
Ktaining  its  freedom  and  immunity  from  tithe;  indeed  it  seems 
probable  that  the  munidpal  constitution  of  Eryx  was  supiaessed 
and  its  territory  assigned  to  Segesta.  It  received  Latin  tights 
before  Caesar's  concession  of  them  to  the  rest  of  Sicily. 

The  site  is  now  abaolutcly  deserted.  The  town  lay  upon  the 
Monte  Varvaro  (1345  it.};  considerable  remains  o(  its  external 
walls,  of  houses  and  of  a  temple  of  Deractcr  are  to  be  seen.  The 
theatre  is  well  preserved :  its  diameter  is  205  ft.  It  is  partly  hewn 
in  the  rock,  the  rest  (especially  the  back  wall  of  the  stage)  Ijeing  of 
very  roughly  hewn,  long,  thin  blocks  of  hard  limestone,  approii- 
mately  rectangular,  with  smaller  pieces  filling  up  the  interstices. 
To  the  \V  NAV.,  350  ft.  below  the  tneatre,  is  a  temple,  200J  ft.  long 
and  86}  wide,  including  the  steps:  it  is  a  hexastyle  pcriptcros,  and 
has  36  columns,  29  ft.  in  height,  6J  ft.  in  lower  abmctcr.  The 
building  was,  however,  not  completed;  the  cdla  was  never  built, 
and  the  columns,  not  having  been  fluted,  have  a  hea\'y  appearance. 
It  is.  however,  extremely  well  preser\'ed.  Its  style  places  the  date 
of  its  construction  between  430  and  420,  so  that  the  interruption  of 
the  work  must  be  due  to  the  events  of  416  or  of  409  B.C.  The 
Tlurmat  Segestanac  were  situated  about  5  m.  to  the  north  on  the 
road  to  Castellamraare :  the  hot  springs  arc  still  in  use.      (T.  As.) 

SEGESVAR  (Ger.  Schdssburg),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  Transyl- 
vania, the  capital  of  the  county  of  X.igy-KukuUu,  i;6  ni.  S.E. 
of  Kolosrv&r  by  rail.  Pop.  (i90c^  10,857.  Amongst  the  prindpal 
building  are  a  Gothic  church  of  the  isth  century,  the  town  and 
coiuty  hall,  a  German  gymnasiimi  with  a  good  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  the  munidpal  museum.  In  front  of  the  cotmty 
hail  is  a  bronxe  statue  of  the  Hungarian  poet  Alexander  PetSfi 
(1823-1849),  erected  in  r897.  Segesv&r  has  a  good  woollen  and 
linen  trade,  as  well  as  exports  of  wine  and  fruit. 

Segesvii  wss  founded  by  Saxon  colonists  at  the  end  of  the 


t  ith  centory ,  its  Latin  name  Was  Cail/um  Sa.  Here,  on  t!M 
31st  of  July  1849,  the  Hungarian  army  under  Bern  was  ddeated 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Russian  General  LOdeii. 
PetM  is  generally  believed  to  have  met  Us  end  in  this 
battle. 

tBOOVIA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formerly  part  of  Old 
Castile,  bounded  en  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  provinces  of  Burgot 
and  Sotia,  S.E.  by  Guadalajaia  and  Madrid,  S.W.  by  AvOa,  and 
N.W.  by  Valladolid.  Pop.  (1900)  IS9>>4J;  area,  2635  sq.  m. 
The  greaterpottioB  of  the  country  consists  of  an  arable  taUdand, 
some  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  monotonous  enough  in  appearance, 
and  burnt  to  a  dull  brown  during  summer,  but  yet  producing 
some  of  the  finest  com  in  the  Peninsula.  Along  the  whole  south- 
eastern bounilary  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  rises  up  suddenly, 
like  a  huge  barrier,  separating  Old  from  New  Castile  and  the  ba^ 
of  the  Duero  from  that  of  the  Tagus.  The  province  is  wdl 
watered  by  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  (hiadarrama  range 
and  flow  northwards  to  the  Dnero,  and  by  careful  irrigation. 
The  Ereama,  Cega,  Duraton  and  Riaa  are  the  prindpal  water- 
coutses.  EKcpt  the  capital,  Segovia,  there  is  no  town  of  more 
than  5000  Inhabitants;  but  Sepulveda  and  ether  small  towns 
contain  monuments  of  some  historical  and  ecdesiastical  faiteresL 
At  the  foot  of  the  Navacerrada  paia  lies  the  royal  demesne  and 
summer  residence  of  La  Granja  (;.T.).  After  the  completion 
(1883)  ef  the  railway  from  Medina  dd  Campo  to  the  dty  of 
Segovia,  and  its  subsequent  extensions  to  Madrid  and  Aranda  de 
Duero,  the  towns  adjoining  these  lines  showed  signs  of  increased 
prosperity  and  animation.  There  are  manufactures  on  a  small 
scale  of  coarse  pottery,  dyes,  paper,  akohol,  rosin,  hats,  pins 
and  needles,  flour,  oil  and  b««r.  Such  prosperity,  however,  at 
Segovia  retams  is  dependent  upon  its  agricultural  product- 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  Jtc— together  with  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  cattle,  mules  and  pigs.  There  are  extensive 
forests  in  the  Sierras,  which  yidd  excellent  graiute,  marble  and 
limestone;  but  the  difficulty  of  transport  has  prevented  any 
systematic  devebpment  of  these  resources. 

SBOOVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Segovia; 
on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid  and  Zamoia.  Pop. 
(1900)  14,547.'  Segovia  is  built  upon  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  the  Eresma,  where  this  river  is 
joined  by  its  turbulent  tributary  the  Clamores:  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  in  the  archbishopric  of  Valladolid.  Founded  originally  as  • 
Roman  pleasure  resort,  it  became  ia  the  middle  ages  a  great 
religious  centre  and  seat  of  theCasLiliancourt;itwassiuTounded 
by  Alphooso  VI  with  the  walls  and  towers  which  still  give  to  it, 
even  in  their  dilapidation,  the  air  of  a  military  stronghokL 
The  streets  are  steep,  irregular  and  narrow,  and  are  lined  with 
quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
from  the  neighbouring  Sierra  Guadarrama.  The  place  teems 
with  records  and  monuments  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  art  through  which  it  has  passed,  foremost  among  the  latter 
being  the  ancient  alc&zar  or  dtadd,  the  cathedral,  the  acjuedoct 
of  Trajan,  and  a  nouble  array  of  churches  and  other  ecdedastical 
edifices. 

The  alc&zar  is  perched  upon  the  western  tip  of  the  long  tongue 
of  rock  upon  which  the  city  is  built.  Of  tne  original  medieval 
fortress  but  little  remains  save  the  noble  facade — the  building 
having  been  wantonly  fired  in  1862  by  the  students  of  the  artillery 
school  then  domiciled  within  its  walls,  and  all  but  destroyed.  The 
work  is  Gotho-Moorish,  with  an  admixture  of  Renaissance  in  the 
decoration.  The  16th-century  cathedral  (1521-1577),  the  work  of 
Juan  Gil  de  Ontaiion  and  his  son  Rodrigo,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
former  church  of  the  Itth  century,  of  which  the  present  cloisters 
rebuilt  in  1524,  formed  part.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  delicate 
piece  of  Late  Gothic — the  latest  of  its  kind  in  Spain — and  con- 
tains some  very  fine  stained  glas.s.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
miiny  other  churches  arc  those  of  La  Vera  Cruz  (Knights  Templar, 
R(>m;incs<]ue  of  the  early  luh  century),  San  Millan  and  San  Juan 
(bnh  Romanesque  of  second  half  of  13th  century).  El  Parral  (Gothic 
of  c.irly  i6th  centurj').  and  Corpus  Christi.  an  ancient  Jewish  sanctu- 
ary,' and  an  interesting  specimen  of  Moorish  work.  The  towers  and 
external  cloistering,  or  corredcres,  of  several  of  the  later  churches— 
especially  those  of  San  Est»5ban  and  San  Martin — are  fine.  TTie 
gn  Jt  aqueduct,  however,  called  El  Pucntc  del  Diablo,  usually  rank* 
as  the  ^lory  of  Segovia,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  rolmwl 
propoctioaa,  its  hisWfY.  its  pictuieaqueneas,  and  the  art  with  which 
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k  it  pot  tOfittti,  Elected  or  rebuilt,  tccordtag  to  (*iriy  tra>t- 
wocthy  traditioo,  in  the  tioie  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (c  A  D.  53-1 17), 
and  several  times  barely  escaping  destruction,  it  is  now  in  perfect 
working  order,  bnng;ing  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Frio  down  from  tlie 
Siena  Fnenlria,  10  m.  S.  The  bridge  portion  etriduiK  acroae  the 
vaUey  into  the  city  is  Baj  yda.  long*  and  consists  of  a  double  tier  of 
superimppsed  arches,  buUt  of  rough-hewn  granite  blocks,  laid 
wnhoot  lime  or  cement.  (For  illustration,  see  AQOBDUCT.)  Segovia 
loM  Its  ancient  prasperity  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
French  m  lto»  Since  then,  however,  subuibs  have  spniag  up  on 
aU  sides,  outside  the  walls.  The  woollen  iadustiy  decayed,  but  its 
place  was  taken  by  dyeing,  iron-founding,  and  manufactures  of 
paper,  flour,  earthenware,  and  coarse  porcelain.  Segovia  has  a 
botanical  garden,  a  museum  and  picture  gallery,  a  savings  bank, 
two  public  libraries,  and  two  remarkable  collections  of  archives. 
Poblic  education  is  penvided  by  an  institute,  a  dacen  ^mmary 
schools,  a  school  for  teachers,  and  schools  of  art  and  handicrafts. 
The  royal  artillery  school  of  Spain  is  also  established  here. 

IBOBAVE.  the  name  of  an  Englisb  baronial  faouly.  Stephen 
de  Segzave,  or  Sedgrave  (d.  1341},  the  son  of  a  ceruin  Cilbnt  de 
Scfiave  o{  Segrave  in  Leicestcobire,  became  a  koight  and  wa* 
made  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1303.  He  obtained 
bads  and  held  various  positions  under  Henry  III.,  and  in  113 1 
he  succeeded  Hubert  de  Burgh  as  chief  justiciar  of  England, 
As  an  active  coadjutor  of  Peter  dcs  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Segrave  incurred  some  share  of  the  opprobrium  which  was  lavished 
on  the  royal  favourites,  and  in  1334  he  was  deprived  of  his  o£ce. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  again  occapying  an  influential  pasition 
at  Henry's  court,  and  be  retained  this  until  his  death  on  the 
9tb  of  November  i)4t.  His  son  and  heir,  Gilbert  de  Segrave 
(d.  K54),  who  was  also  a  judge,  died  in  prison  at  Pom  in  Fiance, 
wUther  he  had  gone  to  fight  for  Henry  IIL 

Citbert  was  the  father  of  Nicaous  de  Secuvx,  ist  Baton 
Segrave  (c.  isjfr-iags),  who  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Simon 
de  Montfort;  be  led  the  Londoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and 
was  a  member  of  Earl  Simon's  famous  parliament  of  1265. 
Be  was  woimtled  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  was  afterwards 
aBmng  those  who  defied  the  royal  authority  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 
Soon,  however;  he  obtained  terms  of  peace,  and  went  to  the  H0I7 
land  with  his  future  sovereign,  Edward  L  In  13S3  he  was 
f"""—"^  to  parliament  as  a  banm,  and  be  served  the  king  in 
various  ways.  He  hod  six  sons,  three  of  whom,  John  (who 
■Kcceded  him),  Nicholas  and  Cilbat  (bishop  of  Iiondoo  from 
ijij  luatil  his  death  in  December  S316),  were  men  of  note. 
Midhobs  the  yonnger  (£.1260-1391)  was  summoned  to  parliament 
m  119$,  *od  waspRsentat  the  battle  of  Falkiikand  at  the  siege 
ai  Caifaveiock  Caatk^  In  1J05  be  was  found  worthy  of  death 
iw  rlesrrtfaig  the  Ea|^  army  in  Scotland  and  for  ooiaing  over 
to  Fiaisce  in  order  to  fight  a  dod  with  Sir  John  de  Cromwell; 
he  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  again  served  Edward  I.  in 
Scotland.  Under  Edward  U.,  Nidi^as,  who  was  one  of  Tien 
Oavcston%  few  faiends,  was  msde  marshal  of  England,  but 
lost  this  office  definitely  in  1316.  Later  he  associated  Umself 
vsth  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  Tbtough  mairiage  he  obtained 
die  manor  of  Stowe  in  Northamptonahiie,  and  he  is  generally 
called  lotd  of  Stowe. 

JOHK  se  Secmvz,  snd  Baton  Segrave  (c  rts6-i3>s)>  «•* 
ane  of  those  who  supported  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  of  Hereford 
in  their  refusal  to  serve  Edward  L  in  Gaseony  in  ti9r.  Hetook 
put  in  '•*"'r*'C"*  ht  ScoUand,  and  like  his  btother  Nicholas  he 
■gntd  the  letter  which  was  sent  in  1301  by  the  barons  at  Lincoln 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  rqnidiating  the  papal  daim  to  the 
•aetainty  of  Scotland.  Having  been  appointed  warden  of 
Sootlaad,  Segnve  was  defeated  at  Roslin  in  February  1303; 
after  the  capture  of  Stirling  he  was  again  left  in  charge  of  this 
eountiy  and  was  resposisible  for  the  capture  of  Sir  WiOiau 
Wallace,  whom  he  conveyed  to  London.  He  was  also  warden 
ef  Scotland  under  Edward  IL,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ban- 
■ockbnm,  bebig  quickly  released,  and  dying  whSst  on  active 
sfTvice  in  Aqoitainc.  His  grandson  and  heir,  another  John 
(e.  it9S-i353),  uiatiied  Margaret,  dau^itcr  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  NortoHi,  a  son  of  Edwaid  I. 
Tbdr  daughter  Elizabeth  married  John  ds  Mowbray,  and  the 
barony  of  Sepave  was  united  with,  and  shared  the  fate  of,  that 
«f  Mowbray  ((.?.). 


Other  oefebrsted  membets  of  the  Senave  family  are  Sir  HuCh 
Segrave  (d.  c.  13S6),  treasurer  of  England  (mm  1381  until  his  death, 
and  Stephen  de  SKravc  (d.  1333).  a  noted  phiraTist,  who  was  aidi- 
faashop  of  Ansagb  uem  13S3  until  his  death  on  the  S7th  of  October 

«3J3; 

SBCUISB.  PIERRB  (r5S8-i673),  chancellor  of  France,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  }8th  of  May  1588,  of  a  famous  legal  family 
originating  in  (^uercy.  Bis  grandfather,  Pierre  Siguier  (1504- 
1580),  was  prtsidmU  d  mcrlitr  in  the  parlement  of  Paris  from  1554 
to  1576,  and  the  chancellor's  father,  Jean  Siguier,  a  seigneur 
d'Autiy,  was  dvQ  Uentenant  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1596.  Pierre  iras  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Antoine  SCgider, 
frltidetU  i  mortitr  in  the  parlement,  and  became  master  of 
retjuests  in  1620.  From  1621  to  1624  he  was  intendant  of 
Guienne,  where  he  became  closely  allied  with  the  due  d'£{iemon. 
In  1634  be  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  charge  in  the  parlement. 
which  be  filled  for  nine  years.  In  this  capadty  he  showed  great 
independence  with  regard  to  the  royal  authority;  but  when  In 
iiS33  be  became  keeper  of  the  seals  under  Richelieu,  be  proceeded 
to  bully  and  humiliate  the  parlement  in  his  turn.  He  became 
allied  with  the  cardinal's  fan^y  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Marie  with  Richelieu's  nephew,  Cisar  du  Cambout,  marquis  de 
CoisUn,'  and  in  December  1635  he  became  chancdlor  of  Franco. 
In  1637  Siguier  was  sent  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  at  Val  de  Grace.  According  to  AnquetO,  the 
chancellor  saved  her  by  warning  her  of  the  projected  inquisition. 
In  1639  Siguier  was  sent  to  punisb  the  Normans  for  the  insun* 
rection  of  the  Nu-Pieds,  the  militaiy  chief  of  the  eq)editini, 
Gflssion,  being  placed  under  his  orders.  He  put  down  pillage 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  was  sufficiently  disinterested  to  refuse 
a  gift  of  confiscated  Norman  lands.  He  was  the  sufasniasivc 
tool  of  Richelieu  in  the  prosecutions  of  Cinq-Mais  and  Francois 
Auguste  de  Thou  in  1642.  His  authority  survived  the  rhangg^ 
foUowing  on  the  successive  deaths  of  Richelien  and  Louis  XIII., 
and  he  was  the  faithful  servant  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  of  Mazaiin. 
His  resolute  attitude  towards  the  parlement  of  Paris  made  the 
chancellor  one  of  the  duef  objects  of  the  hatred  9f  the  Frondeuia. 
On  the  ssth  of  August  1648,  Siguier  was  sent  ta  the  parlement  to 
regulate  its  proceedings.  On  the  way  he  was  assailed  by  riotcik 
on  the  Font-Neuf,  and  sought  rdoge  in  the  house  of  Louis 
Charies  d'Albert,  due  de  Luynes.  In  the  course  of  the  oesicea- 
sions  made  to  the  Fronde  in  1650,  Siguier  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  spent  part  of  his  rctiRment 
at  Rosny,  with  his  second  daoghter  Charlotte  and  her  htnbwnd, 
the  duke  of  Sully.'  He  was  recalled  in  April  1651,  bat  six 
months  later,  on  the  king's  attaining  his  majority,  SignicT  was 
again  diagnced,  and  the  seals  were  given  to  Pre^dent  Mathieu 
Hoii,who  hdd  them  with  a  short  faiterval  till  his  death  in  1656, 
when  they  were  returned  to  Siguier.  Siguier  lived  for  some 
time  in  extreme  retirement  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  academy.  When  Paris  was  occupied  by  the 
pfinces  in  1652,  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  their 
coundli  but  he  joined  the  king  at  Pontoiae  in  August,  and  became 
president  of  the  nyal  oounciL  After  Mazarin's  death  in  i66t 
Siguier  retateed  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  anthority.  Hb 
showed  a  great  violence  In  hb  conduct  of  the  case  against  Fouc|aet 
(f.s.),  voting  for  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  In  1666  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  commissioo  called  to  simplify  the  police  orgaai- 
zatkm,  especially  that  of  Paris;  and  the  consequent  ordinance*  of 
1(67  and  i67ol<nrthe better  administration  of  justice  were  drawn 
up  by  him.   He  died  at  St  Germain  on  the  28th  of  January  167s. 

Siguier  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  throughout  his  Hfe  a 
patron  of  literature.  In  December  1643  he  succecdad  RichelieH  a* 
official  "  protector  "  of  the  Academy,  which  from  tku  time  until 
his  death  held  its  sessions  in  his  house.  His  library  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  his  time,  only  second,  perhaps,  to  the  royal  col- 
lection. It  contained  no  less  than  4000  MSS.  in  various  languages, 
the  most  important  section  of  then  being  the  Greek  MSS.  A 
catalogue  was  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  in  French  (l68s~t686)  by  the 


*  Mme  de  Coislin  became  a  widow,  and  in  1644  married  claa* 
d^tinely  Guy  de  Laval,  chevalier  de  Bois-dauphin,  afterwards 
marnuls  of  Laval. 

■She  afterwards  contracted  a  second  marrias*  witb  Henit  d* 
Bouiboo,  duke  of  Veineuil,  a  grandson  of  Heniy  IV. 
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due  de  CoUin.  The  dwwBor't  mat-ffaodsaa,  Henri  Ctaarin  du 
Cambout  de  CoitHn,  bisbop  of  Mets,  coannUsboed  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon,  a  leamedBenedictine  of  Sc  Maur,  to  prepare  a  catalanie 
of  the  Greek  M5S.  with  commenuriea.  Thu  work  wai  publiihca  in 
folio  1715.  as  BMutHtia  CoisUniana,  tltm  Seititnana.  .  .  .  The 
greater  p*rt  of  the  printed  book*  veie  deMTo]r«dby  fire,  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Gennain-dea-Prfo,  in  1794* 

See  F.  Duchesne,  Hut.  its  chancditrs  de  Franu  (fol.  l6to) ;  for 
the  aflair  of  Val  de  Giftce,  Cataiopu  de  docwHenU  histariqiies  .  .  . 
ftlabfs  am  rtfm  it  LotUs  XII J  {PiaU,  1847):  alas  R.  Kerviler,  Le 
CtKuiaUer  P  Sirmer  (Paris,  1874).  GttM  part  of  bla  ootiespondcnce 
b  pnaemd  in  the  BioUothique  Nationale.  Fan*. 

'  SteUR.  the  name  o(  a  French  family,  the  fiist  member  of 
which  to  attain  distinction  waa  Futwcois  oe  Sioci,  better 
knows  aa  the  sdgneur  deSainte-Aulaye  (d.  c  i6os),  who  prafeued 
the  rdformed  religion,  and  waa  cloely  aaiodated  with  Henry 
IV.,  becoming  ia  1576  president  of  his  council.  Jean-Isaac, 
marqnis  de  S^r  (d.  1707),  fought  in  most  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Fiance  of  his  time,  and  remained  loyal  throughout  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  His  son,  Hznki  Joszth,  marquis  de 
Sigur(iM  i-i  737),was  lieutenant-general  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
governor  of  Foiz.  In  his  youth  be  was  the  hero  of  an  episode 
of  gallantry  with  Anne  of  Beauvillieis,  abbess  of  La  Joye,  which 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  she  was  none  other  than  the  Portuguese 
nun  of  the  famous  Letters.  His  ion,  Hbnu  FiahCoiS,  comu  de 
S£gur  (1689-1751),  was  colonel  at  seventeen,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Stgat  regiment  which  hb  father  had 
raised.  In  1718  he  began  a  thirty  years' tenure  of  the  Ueutenant- 
generalship  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  He  had  married  in  that 
year  Ang61ique  de  Froissy,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  regent, 
Philip  of  Orleana,  but  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  a  few  years 
later  prevented  his  reaping  special  advancementfrom  his  marriage, 
though  Mme  de  S^gur  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  Louis  XV  's 
bitimates.  Stgur  served  in  Italy  during  the  war  of  the  Palish 
Succession  under  Marshal  Villats,  and  became,  in  1736,  inspector- 
general  of  cavalry.  In  173S  he  was  sent  to  Nancy  t»  lieutenant- 
seneral  under  Marshal  Bdle-Isle,  and  to  Bohemia  in  1741  with 
the  French  troops  allied  with  the  Bavarians.  But  in  September 
1741  he  was  compelled  by  the  imperial  troops  to  surrender  at 
Linz.  In  1744  he  was  again  sent  to  Bavaria,  and  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  lichtenau  on  the  38th  of  January  1745.  He  served 
throughout  the  Flemish  campaigns  of  t74<i  and  1747,  and  was 
commandant  of  Meta  at  the  time  of  his  death  (iSthof  June.1751). 
His  son,  PHiLiFTEHENKt,  marquis  deStgur(i734-i8oi), marshal 
«f  Fiance,  his  grandson,  Loms  PaiurrE,  comte  de  S<gnr 
UjSi-iiSo),  and  Louis  Philippe's  son  Fbiuipz  Paul,  comte 
de  S^ur  (1780-1873),  are  separately  noticed. 
I  Joszth  Alexabdre  Pieue,  vicomte  de  Sigur  (1756-1805), 
second  son  of  the  marshal,  quitted  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  to  devote  himsdf  to  literature.  He  edited  the 
Htmoira  oL  Beaenval  in  1795  from  the  MS.  which,  originally 
in  hia  possession,  had  been  aurreptitiously  placed  with  the 
prittter  during  S^r's  imprisonment  under  the  Tenor.  These 
were  printed  in  1804-1805.  Between  1790  and  iSoo  he  produced 
a  nuiaber  of  pieces  at  the  0>m6die  Francaiae  and  the  Optra 
COmtqa&  He  published  in  iSos  a  selection  from  his  works 
cotitM  Camfdif,  dumsmu  ct  prnerUs,  and  in  1801  appeared 
X«>  Pemmu,  kurs  nuewt ...  (3  vols.),  which  has  often  been 
Kpiinted,  but  is  of  doubtful  authorship. 

Octave-Hembi  Gabxiei  de  Siovt.  (1778-1818),  elder  son  ^ 
Louis  Philippe  de  S<gur,  served  in  the  later  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
and  remained  in  the  army  under  the  Restoration.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  Seine  on  the  15th  of  August.  1818.  The  domestic 
unhappineas  that  led  to  his  suicide  is  retailed  by  the  comtesse 
deBoigneinherifAnMru(voLi.,  1907).  His  elder  son,  Eugene, 
comte  de  Stgar,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  peerage  in 
1830.  He  married  Sophie  Roslopchine  (1799-1894),  daughter 
of  Count  Feodor  Rostopcbine,  governor  of  Moscow.  The  countess 
of  Sigai  wrote  some  famous  books  for  children,  the  moat  familiar 
of  wMch  are  perhaps  the  Malheitn  de  Sophie  and  the  Uhnmm 
i'im  tne,  and  many  tales  in  the  Bibliolhlque  rose.  Her  letters 
to  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the  count  and  countess  de  Simard 
de  Patiay^  were  publisbed  in  1891,  and  those  to  bet  grandson 
IniSgS. 


Rayhohd  Joseth  Padl,  comte  de  Stgur  d'Asnesseaa 
(1803-1889),  third  son  of  Octave  de  Sfgur,  took  his  mother't 
family  name  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  studied  law  at  Aix 
and  Paris.  As  preewrtar  itatni  of  Amiens  he  gave  in  March 
1830  a  decision  on  (he  question  of  the  electoral  lists  which  pleated 
the  h'beral  party,  but  late  in  the  year,  as  substitute  in  the  royal 
court  of  Paris,  he  ordered  the  suppression  of  certain  libaal 
journals,  and  in  other  civil  appointmeata  was  accused  of  re- 
actionary administration.  He  gave  hia  adhesion  to  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  became  a  member  ol  the  consultative 
commission  in  1851,  and  of  the  senate  in  i8{2.  After  the  faU 
of  the  empire  be  retired  into  private  life. 

LoiTis  Castoh  AoaiEN  de  S£ctni  (1810-1881),  ton  of  Eugfaia 
de  S<guT  and  Sophie  Rostopcfaine,  beoune  a  ptdate  of  the  papal 
court,  and  canon-bishop  of  Saint-Denis.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  ultra-montane  party  and  wrote  a  number  of  Catholic 
works,  collected  in  ten  volumes  (Paris,  i87(i-i877).  His  life 
was  written  by  his  brother  Anatole,  who  edited  two  coOeclioiis 
of  his  letters  in  i88>  and  1899. 

Anatole  Hemu  Pbiufpe  db  Slmn  (i8>j-i9os),  Gastoo^ 
brother,  became  coundllor  of  state  in  1872,  serving  until  r87g. 
His  works  include  the  life  of  his  gimndfatber  Count  Rostopchine 
(1879),  PaUes  (1879),  Un  &pisoit  it  la  Tmtwr  (1864),  Pai 
Itarie  Ckarlet  Bernari  (1875). 

His  son,  PiEiKE  Makie  HAinucB  Hbnu,  marquis  de  Sfgnr 
(b.  1853),  wrote  a  life  (1895)  of  the  manhal  de  S<gnr,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  His  book  on  Madame  GeoSrin, 
Le  Royaume  delanu  Sainl-Hoiurl  (1897),  also  received  a  prise, 
His  principal  work' is  the  three  volumes  devoted  to  Maidul 
Luxemburg — La  Jeutiesse  dn  marlchal  de  Ltatmbmrt,  l62t- 
1668  (1900);  Le  Uartclui  de  Laxemlmirg  et  le  prince  d'Orangi, 
166S-1678  (1902);  Le  Tapitsier  de  Notre-Dame.  Dermiret 
annits  dn  marlclul  de  Lttzrmb<mrg,  i6yS-i6gs  (>9<m);  .'■'m 
de  Lespinasa  (1905);  English  TransL,  1907;  and  An  couduM 
de  la  monarchie  Louis  XVI  el  Turgol,  lyy^ini  (Paris,  r9io). 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1907, 

There  w  much  eeneral  information  on  the  family  of  S£gur  in  A.  ds 
Stgur*!  Le  UmuSttl  de  5<nir.  ijte-iSoi  [fttit,  1895),  and  in  L.  P. 
de  Slur's  JUtueil  de /amtUe  (1826). 

SfiQDR.  IJDUIS  PHIUPPB,  Cokte  de  (1753-1830),  French 
diplomatist  and  historian,  son  of  Philippe  Henri,  marquis  de 
S^;ur,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  loUi  of  December  1753.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1 769,  aerved  in  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1781  as  a  colonel  under  Kochambeau.  Ini7S4hewaa 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  waa 
received  into  the  intimacy  of  the  empress  Catherine  IL  and  wrote 
some  comedies  for  ha  theatre.  At  St  Petersburg  he  concluded 
(11  January  1787)  a  commercial  treaty  which  was  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  France,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1789.  He 
took  up  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  Revolutioo  at  its 
oi'tset  and  in  1791  waa  acnt  on  s  miasion  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  badly  received.  After  fighting  a  duel  he  was  forced  to  lean 
Berlin,  and  went  into  retirement  until  1801  when,  at  Bonaparte's 
instance,  he  waa  nominated  by  the  senate  to  the  C«r^  UpMI, 
Suhsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  states 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  senator,  1813.  In  1814 
Stgax  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  entered  Louis 
XVIIL's  Chamber  of  Pnrs.  Deprived  of  his  offices  and  fdnctioas 
in  181S  for  Joining  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Daya,  fae  was 
reinstated  in  1819,  supported  the  revolution  of  1830,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  Paris  on  the  a7th  August  1830.  By  his 
wife,  Antoinette  d'Aguesseau,  be  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Count 
Philippe  Paul  is  sepatatdy  noticed.  Among  his  writings  0119 
he  mentioned  Bislcirt  da  prindpata  tittumeiils  dn  ripie  d* 
FritUrie-CiuUttuiHe  II  (1800);  PenUes  poUliqnes  (Paris,  1795); 
Hitltire  de  Framet  (11  vols.,  |8>4'-|834);  Hialmre  Wet  jmifi 
(1827);  Ufmoires  (3  vola.,  1824);  .and  CmUet  (1809).  Hit 
(Euwret  campUlei  were  published  in  34  vohtmes  in  1824  et  aeq. 

See  due  de  Breglie. "  Deux  Franeais  aux  £uts-Unis  "  in  Milaaftt 
ImblUt  par  la  Sidlli  des  Btblitpkiles  Jrafoit  (2iid  part,  tljoj): 
A.  Cornereau,  "  La  MiMion  du  comte  de  Segur  dans  la  xvtii*  divuioo 
militairc,"  in  the  ttdimret  it  la  SacitU  Mtrtuif"'*  ^  {(«trafWf 
«<  d'liistnre  (vol.  17, 1901). 
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flfsim.  nttum  bihbi.  M*><)tnt  ■»  (i7>4^iaoi>,  duusM 

of  France,  sod  of  Henri  Francois,  comte  de  Stfuc,  and  his  wii* 
Angtiique  de  Froissy,  was  appointed  to  the  conunaod  oC  an 
iotantry  regiment  at  eighteen,  and  served  under  his  lather  in 
Italy  and  Bohemia.  He  was  wounded  at  Roucouz  in  Flanders 
io  October  1746,  and  lost  an  arm  at  LauSeld  in  1747.  in  1748  be 
succeeded  his  father  as  lieuteoant-geDcral  of  ChampaCDC  and  Bne; 
he  also  received  m  1753  the  goveraorship  of  the  c«uaty  of  F<rix. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  be  fought  at  Uastenbcck  (i7S7), 
Crcfeld  (i7S<)  snd  Minden  (i7S9)-  I"  >76o  he  was  tajnn 
prisoner  at  Kloster-campen.  The  ability  which  he  showed  in 
the  government  of  Franche-Comti  m  I77S  led  in  1780  to  his 
appointment  as  minister  of  war  under  Necker.  He  created  in 
n$i  the  permanent  general  staS,  and  made  admirable  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  barracks  and  military  hospitals;  and 
though  he  was  officially  responsible  for  the  reactionary  decr^ 
requiring  four  quartering!  of  nobility  as  a  condition  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  the  scheme  is  said  not  to  have  originated 
with  him  and  to  have  been  adopted  under  protest  In  1783  he 
became  a  marshal  of  France.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry  of 
war  in  1787  Dunng  the  Terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force, 
and  after  bis  release  was  reduced  to  considerable  straits  until  in 
1800  be  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon.  He  died  in  Pans  on 
the  3rd  of  October  of  the  next  year. 
See  A.  de  Sfgur.  Le  Marlckal  it  Sipir,  1724-tSot  (Paris,  1895) 
SfiSVB.  PHIUPPE  PAUL,  CoMTE  DE  fr78o-i87j).  French 
'general  and  historian,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  comte  de  Segur, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4tb  of  November  1780.  He  enlisted 
in  the  cavalry  in  1800,  and  forthwith  obtained  a  commission. 
Be  served  with  Genera]  Macdonald  in  the  Cnsons  in  1800-1801, 
'wd  published  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  1803.  By  the 
influence  of  Colonel  Duroc  (afterwards  due  dc  Frioul)  he  was 
attached  to  the  penonal  staff  of  Napoleon.  He  served  through 
most  of  the  important  campaigns  of  the  first  empire,  and  was 
frequently  employed  on  diplomatic  missions.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  Poland  in  1807  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
|>ut  was  exchanged  at  the  peace  of  TUsit.  His  brilliant  conduct 
lin  tbe  cavalry  charge  at  Somo  Sierra  on  the  jolh  of  November 
|t8o8  (see  PENiustnjis  Wa«)  won  him  the  grade  of  colonel, 
)but  his  wounds  compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  As  general 
of  brigade  he  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  181 1,  and 
in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
Ihimself,  noubly  at  Hanau  (October  1813),  and  m  a  brilliant 
aBair  at  Reims  (March  1814).  He  remained  in  the  army  at  the 
Kestoration,  but,  having  accepted  a  command  from  Napoleon 
Iduring  the  Hundred  Days,  be  was  retired  until  i8tS,  and  took 
BO  further  active  part  in  affairs  until  the  revolution  of  1830. 
During  his  retirement  he  wrote  his  Hisloire  it  NapoUon  et  de  la 
ptxnde  armie  fmdani  ramie  1812  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1814),  which  ran 
through  numerous  editions,  and  was  translated  Into  several 
laogoages.  Tbe  unfavourable  portrait  of  Napoleon  given  in  this 
book  provoked  representations  from  General  Gourgaud,  and 
eventually  a  duel,  in  which  S^gur  was  wounded.  On  the  estab- 
Eshment  of  the  July  monarchy  he  received,  m  1831,  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general  and  a  peerage.  In  1830  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  he  became  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
BonooT  in  1847.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  be  hved  in  retire- 
menL  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  istb  of  February  1873  His 
works  include:  Hitloirt  it  Russie  el  de  Pierre  le  Oiand  (1820), 
Bisltirt  de  Charles  VIII.  (>  vols..  i834-r84a),  in  continuation  of 
the  history  of  France  begun  by  bis  father,  and  tbe  po^humous 
Bittmre  el  mlmmres  (8  vols.,  1873}. 

See  th  AUe-de-camp  ie  NapMon  (i8oo-iSl3\  mlmtires  du 
ffaini  tamle  dt  Stfor.  new  edition  by  bis  grandson  Louis  de  Sigur 
U  vols.,  1894-189$),  of  which  an  abridged  English  versiott  was 

•  ■■  •    I  is  1895. 


neCRA  (anc.  Taitr),  a  fiver  of  south-eastern  Spain  about 
I  so  ra.  long.  It  IS  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  bead-streams, 
one  of  which  rises  on  the  northern  versant  of  La  Sagra  (7875  (t.), 
a  mottntain  in  Granada,  while  tbe  other  two  spring  from  the 
Sierra  de  Segura,  in  Jaen.  From  the  junction  of  these  three 
■tnams  below  Ycste  tbe  river  winds  in  an  easterly  and  louth- 


Caatedy  direcdoa  >  past  Ihi  towni  o{  Ciea  and  Arehena  to 
Murda.  Thence  it  trends  N.E.  and  passing  Orihoda  falls  int<> 
tbe  Mediterranean  rg  m.  S.W.  of  Alicante.  Its  chief  ttibntarit* 
are  tbe  Mundo  and  Arroyo  dd  Jua  on  tbe  left,  and  the  Canvaca, 
Quipar.  and  Sangooera  oa  the  nght.  It  is  only  navigable  I9 
small  aaUiag-veaela,  even  in  ita  eatuaiy,  but  its  waters  ai« 
eztennvely  utSmd  fcr  irogatioa 

SEOIUIO  ixBoiiSuia,  qv.),  an  ancient  town  in  north  Liguiia, 
tbe  capital  o(  tbe.Cottii  (see  Conn  Rscinjli)'  Here  tbeaonoi 
King  Doonus,  Cottiua— who  held  the  rank  of  impenal  pnefect 
owr  the  fourtiMn  tribe*  over  which  bis  father  had  ruled  as  king, 
so  that  m  the  uwcnptian  be  calk  hunieU  "  M.  luUus  regis  Donni 
f(iliiu)  Cottius  piaefectus  civitatjiim  ^uae  subscriptae  sunt " — 
erected  a  triumphal  arcb  in  honour  of  Augustus  fo  9-8  B.a, 
which  is  still  stajiding  Tbe  style  of  the  sculptures  on  tbe  tneat 
IS  qmte  barbaric,  witL  archaic  elements,  and  is  pnbably  derived 
from  GauL  His  tomb,  situated  :near  the  dty  walla,  menrioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  has  long  since  disappeared.  Claudiui 
restored  the  loyal  titles  to  tbe  family;  but,  after  the  death  oi 
Ht  last  membor,  Nero  made  the  district  into  a  province,  and 
the  town  into  a  nummftHm.  It  was  strongly  fortified  and 
gamsoned,  and  remains  of  its  walls,  including  iboae  of  a  double- 
arched  gate,  exist,  while  inscnptioos  testify  to.iti  importance^ 
one  of  them  mentioning  baths  erected  by  Gratias.  Conitantiiia 
captured  tbe  town,  which  offered  some  resistance  to  him,  os  hii 
march  against  Maxentius. 

See  F  Cenin,  Susa  Alica  (Sahuro,  1886):  E.  FeiTcm,  L'Att 
d'Autust*  d  Suse  (Tunn,  1901):  F.  Studniczica,  JaMuck  det  Jt.  D, 
Archaotogtschen  InsMutSt  xvui.  (1903},  1  sqq.  (T-  As.) 

8EHESTED,  HANNIBAL  (1609-1666),  Danish  statesman^ 
bom  at  Arensborg  Castle  on  OseL  After  completing  hia^luca- 
tion  abroad,  he  returned  to  Denmark  in  1632  and  was  attached 
to  tbe  court  of  Christian  IV,  Two  or  three  years  later  he  waa 
sent  to  Wismar  to  negotiate  a  treaty  iRth  tlie  Swedish  chancellor, 
Axel  Oxenstjema,  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  a  match  betweea 
Christian's  son  Frederick  and  (<ustavus  Adolphus's  daughter 
Christina.  Though  faihng  in  both  particulars,  he  retained  the 
favour  of  .the  king,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  his  sevea 
sons-u-law,  by  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  increase  the  influence 
of  tbe  crown,  and  m  1636  be  was  betrothed  to  one  of  tho 
daughters,  the  countess  Christine,  then  m  her  tenth  year,  whonl 
he  married  in  1642.  In  May  1640  Sehested  became  a  member  oi 
the  august  Rifsraad.  He  imagued,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
proper  field  tat  the  exercise  of  his  talents  was  diplomacy,  and  ha 
openly  aspired  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Despite  a  succesa- 
ful  embassy  to  Spain  m  1640-1641  he  did  not  obtain  the  coveted 
post,  but  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Norway  (April  i64<).  Be 
bad  now  the  opportunity  of  diqilaying  an  adndnistiattve  and 
organizing  ability,  united  with  a  zeal  for  reform,  as  remarkabl* 
as  unexpected,  which  raises  him  high  above  his  compeers.  He 
made  it  his  first  object  thoroughly  to  develop  Norway's  material 
resources,  and  reorganize  her  armaments  and  fiscal  system^  and 
he  aimed  at  giving  her  a  more  independent  positioD  as 
regards  Demnark.  During  Cbtutian  IV  's  second  war  with 
Sweden  (1643-1645),  Sehested,  as  viceroy  of  Norway,  assisted 
his  father-in-law  materially  He  invaded  Sweden  four  times; 
successfully  defended  Norway  from  attack;  and,  though 
without  any  particular  military  talent,  won  an  engagement  at 
Nysaker  in  1644.  After  the  war  he  renewed  bis  reforming  efforts, 
and  during  the  years  1646-1647  strove  to  withdraw  his  vice- 
royalty  from  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  central  administra- 
tion at  Copenhagen,  and  succeeded  with  tbe  help  of  Christian  IV.' 
in  creating  a  separate  defensive  fleet  lor  Norway  and  giving  her 
partial  control  of  her  own  finances.  He  was  considerably  assisted 
in  his  endeavours  by  the  fact  that  Norway  was  regarded  as  tbe 
hereditary  possession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.  At  the  same 
time  Sehested  freely  used  his  immense  wealth  and  official  position 
to  accumulate  for  himself  property  and  privileges  of  all  sorts. 
His  successes  finaUy  excited  the  envy  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Danish  Rifsraad,  especially  of  his  rival  Korfits  inieldt  ({.«.), 
also  one  of  the  king's  sons-in-law.  The  quarrel  became  acute 
when  Sehested's  semi-independent  administration  of  the  finance! 
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ef  Norwky  inftfaiged  npoD  TJU ddt's  fsactloiM  *a  lord  tRanicr  of 
the  whole  reafan;  is  November  1647  UUeldt  cinied  hii  point, 
•ad  a  decree  wu  inued  that  henceforth  the  Norwegian  provincal 
(ovemors  should  tend  their  renti  aad  taxei  direct  to  Copenhagen. 
Oo  the  accenion  of  Frederick  UL  (1648),  Sehetted  attove  hard 
to  win  his  favour ;  but  an  utvestigation  into  his  accounts  as 
viceiDy,  conducted  by  his  enemlet,  brought  to  light  such  wbde- 
taie  embezzksnCDt  uxl  pecohtlon  that  he  wks  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  ilurrarfa;,  or  assembly  of  notables,  in  May  1 55 1 ,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  whole  administration.  Unable  to  meet  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  he  compromised  matters  by 
resigning  his  viceioyalty  and  Us  lenatorsblp,  and  surrendering 
all  his  private  property  fai  Norway  to  the  crown.  Throu^out 
his  trial  Sehested  had  shown  consummate  prudence.  He 
surrendered  volontsxily  thrice  as  much  as  be  had  ever  embeizled, 
and,  calcuktkg  on  the  secret  fondness  of  Frederick  UL  {or  a 
■nan  of  (us  mwiarchical  tendencies,  carefully  abstained  from  the 
wild  and  treasonable  projects  of  revenge  which  were  the  min  of 
Korfita  Ulfeldt.  From  1651  to  1660  he  lived  abroad.  At  the  end 
tt  i6ss  he  met  the  exiled  Charles  n.  of  England  at  Cologne,  and 
Hved  a  put  of  the  foUowfng  year  with  Upi  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. In  the  summer  of  1657  be  returned  to  Denmark,  but 
Frederick  in.  refused  to  receive  htm,  and  he  hastily  quitted 
Copenhagen.  During  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1658  be  was  at  the 
headquarters  of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  the  help  and 
protection  of  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country,  Sehested  ap- 
proached the  veiy  verge  of  treason,  but  he  never  quite  went 
beyond  it.  When,  at  last,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  war 
would  not  result  in  the  onnihilatJon  of  Denmark,  Sehested 
strabed  every  nerve  to  secure  bis  own  future  by  working  in  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  while  still  residing  in  Sweden.  In 
April  <66o  he  obtained  permission  from  Frederick  III.  to  come 
to  Copenhagen,  and  was  finally  instructed  by  him  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  with  the  Swedes.  The  treaty  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  saved  the  honour  of  Denmark  and  brou^t  her 
Mpose,  was  very  largdy  Sehested's  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
wflling  abettors  of  Frederick  UI.  at  the  revolution  of  1660, 
when  he  re-entered  the  Danish  service  as  lord  treasurer  and 
councillor  of  state.  Both  at  home  and  on  his  frequent  forrign 
missions  he  disidayed  all  his  old  ability.  As  a  diplomatist  he, 
b  some  respects,  anticipated  the  views  of  GriSenfeldt,  supporting 
the  policy  of  friendship  with  Sweden  and  4  Frendi  aUiance.-  He 
died  Sttddenfy  on  the  sjrd  of  September  1666  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  conducting  important  negotiations.  His  "  political  testa- 
ment "  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  his  liberal  and  states- 
manlike views. 

See  Thyra  Sehested,  Bamibat  Sekesled  (CopenhMen,  1886); 
Julius  Albert  Friderida,  Adelnaddtns  sidste  Dan  (Copenhagen, 
1894)-  (R-  N.  b!^ 

SEHOHB,  a  British  station  h  Centra]  India,  within  the  ctate 
of  Bliopal,  with  a  station  on  the  Bhopal-Ujjain  section  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway,  14  m.  E.  from  BhopaL  Pop.  (rgoi) 
>6,8&(.  It  is  the  headqn&rten  of  the  political  agent  for  Bhopal, 
•nd  a  British  military  cantonment.  For  many  years  it  was  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bhopal  contingent,  raised  in  1818, 
wfaidi  was  in  1903  mcotporated  in  the  Indian  anny.  It  Is  an 
Important  centre  of  trade. 

SQCHB  (Fr.  siche,  fern,  of  sec,  dry),  hi  limnobgy.an  Irregular 
fluctuation  of  the  water-level  of  lakes,  first  observed  and  so 
named  in  SwitzerUind.    (See  Laxe,  and  Geneva.) 

SEIDL,  AliTON  (1850-1898),  Hungarian  operatic  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Budapest  on  the  7th  of  May  1850.  He  entered  the 
teipzig  Conservatorium  In  October  1870,  and  remained  there 
antn  r872,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Bayreuth  as  one  of 
Wagner's  copyists.  There  he  assisted  to  make  the  first  fair  copy 
of  Der  Ring  da  Nibduntm.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Wagnerian  sphit,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take  a  part  in 
the  first  Bayreuth  Festival  in  1876.  His  diance  as  a  conductor 
came  when,  on  Wagner's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Leipzig  Stadt-Theater,  where  he  remained  until,  in  iSSa, 
he  went  on  tour  with  Angelo  Netunann's  Nibdungm  Riat  com- 
pany. '  To  lus  conducting  the  critics  attributed  much  of  such 


artistic  snctcas  u  attended  the  produMfon  of  the  Ttflogy  at  Ber 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  m  June  of  that  year.  In  rSS] 
Seidl  went  with  Neumann  to  Bremen,  but  two  years  later  was 
q>polnted  successor  to  Leopold  Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the 
German  Opera  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
FrSuleb  Kraus,  the  distinguished  singer.  In  America  Sckll!s 
ordiestra  became  hunous.  In  1886  he  was  one  of  the  condactois 
at  Bayieoth,  and  in  r897  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  He  died 
in  New  York  on  the  s8th  of  March  1898. 

See  the  memorial  volume  prepared  by  H.  T.  Fiack,  H.  E.  Rrehbiel 
aad  others  (New  Yo(k,  1899). 

IBtamORAOi;  the  due  levied  by  the  authority  that  possesses 
the  right  of  coining  on  the  metal  that  it  manufactures  into  coin. 
The  term  "  brassage  "  has  been  used  to  describe  this  due,  when 
confined  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  process;  the  wider  term  "  seig* 
niorage"  being  employed  when  the  charge  is  so  raised  as  to 
become  a  profit  to  the  imposer.  The  exercise  of  the  tight  of 
seignionge  has  been  the  instrument  by  which  most  of  the 
debasements  of  currency  have  been  carried  out.  Under  feud- 
aKsm,  (Specially  in  France,  the  chief  nobles  had  this  prerogative. 
In  the  modem  state  it  is  reserved  for  the  sovereign  authority. 
Most  oonntries  adopt  a  moderate  seigniorage  diarge.  Thus  the 
fundamental  currency  law  of  France  (tSoj)  provides  that "  only 
the  expense  of  couung  "  shall  be  charged.  At  present  this  due 
is  6  fr.  70  c.  per  kilo,  of  gold  ^  fine,  or  o-a4%.  The  charge  by 
the  same  law  on  silver  was  3  fr.  per  kilo,  or  i'66%.  The  limits- 
tion  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in  practically  all  countries  has  made 
the  seigniorage  on  that  metal  very  heavy.  The  policy  of  En^and 
in  respect  to  gold  has  been  peculiar.  Since  1664  it  has  been  freed 
from  any  charge,  though  the  delay  in  retum  amounts  to  a  small 
due.  In  consequence  of  this  gratuitous  coinage,  English  gold 
has  been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  bullion,  and  exchange  fluctua- 
tions have  been  reduced.  The  policy  was  severely  criticized  by 
Adam  Smith,  and  it  does  in  fact  amount  to  a  bounty  on  the 
coinage  of  gold.  The  amount  is,  however,  too  insignificant  to 
deserve  attention,  especially  as  there  are  compensating  gains.' 
The  employment  of  a  seigniorage  of  about  1%  on  the 
"  sovereign  "  vias  suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris 
Monetary  Conference  of  1867,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  assimila* 
tion  of  English  and  French  money.  By  reducing  the  amount  ot 
gold  in  the  sovereign  to  that  in  the  proposed  25-franc  piece  an 
exact  par  would  have  been  created,  and,  so  it  was  hoped,  the 
Engli^  currency  and  accounts  need  have  undergone  no  change.' 
The  scheme  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  Royal  Commission  oa 
the  ground  that  an  adjustment  of  obligations  would  be  required.' 

The  theory  of  the  effects  that  a  seigniorage  produces  have  been 
discussed  at  length.  The  definitive  results  obuined  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: — (i)  A  seigniorage  charge  is  the  same 
as  a  debasement,  but  its  evil  effect  may  be  avoided  by  limitirn 
the  amount  of  com  issued.  (2)  Seigniorage  operates  as  a  tax  oa 
the  metal  subject  to  it,  and  this  tax  tends  ultimately  to  fall  on 
the  producers,  or  rather  on  the  rent  obtained  through  the  pro- 
duction. A  heavy  seigniorage  on  gold  would  tend  to  lower  the 
profits  derived  from  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  aiul  mi^evcn 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  least  productive  ones. 

Ste  MoHEY,  MoMSTaav  Confexencbs,  and  Token  Monkt. 

(C  F.  B.) 

SEXONORT,  or  Seicniosy  (Fr.  tdtneur,  brd ;  Lat.  renwr,  elder), 
in  English  law,  the  lordship  remaining  to  a  grantor  after  the  grant 
of  an  estate  in  fee^imple.  There  is  no  land  in  England  without 
its  brd:  "  Nulle  terre  sans  seigneur "  is  the  old  feudal  ■"['"'iff. 
Where  no  other  lord  can  be  discovered  the  crown  is  lord  as  brd 
paramount.  The  principal  incidents  of  a  seignory  were  an  oath 
of  fealty;  a  "  quit "  or  "  chief "  rent;  a  "  relief  "  of  one  year's 
quit  rent,  and  the  right  of  escheat.  In  retum  for  these  prr^leget 
the  brd  was  liaUe  to  forfeit  hi^  tights  if  he  neglected  to  protect 
and  defend  the  tenant  or  did  anything  injurious  to  the  feudal 
relation.  Every  seignory  now  existing  must  have  beoi  created 
before  the  Sutute  of  Qtiia  Empteres  (1290),  which  forbade  tbt 
future  creation  of  estates  in  fee-simple  by  subinfeudation. 
The  only  seignories  of  any  importance  at  present  are  the  lord- 
ships of  manors.  They  are  regarded  as  incorporeal  hereditaments. 
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ud  m  either  appendant  or  in  gran.  A  aelgnoiy  appendant 
paiaa  with  the  grant  of  tbe  manor;  a  uignory  in  grots — tbat 
is,  a  aeignory  which  has  been  severed  from  Uie  demesne  lands 
of  the  manor  to  which  it  wai  originally  ai>pendaot — mutt  be 
tpedally  conveyed  by  deed  of  grant. 

Fnebold  land  may  be  enfranchised  by  a  conveyance  of  the 
itigiKjty  to  tlK  freehold  tenant,  but  it  does  n6t  extinniiah  the 
tenant's  right  of  common  (Borinf  v.  Abinidon,  1893,  a  Ch.  374). 
By  s.  ;{  (ii.)  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  1M3,  the  tenant  lor  life  of  a 
manor  n  empowered  to  sell  the  leignory  of  any  freehold  land  within 
the  manor,  and  by  s.  21  (v.)  the  purchase  01  the  seienory  of  any 
port  of  settled  land  being  freehold  land,  is  an  authorized  application 
of  cajHta]  money  arising  under  the  act. 

SBIIIB  (Lat.  5<giwiia),«iw  oi  the  cUef  riven  of  Fruce,  rising 
01  the  eastern  slope  of  tlw  plateau  of  Langrcs,  about  5  m.  N.W. 
of  St  Seine-l'Abbaye  and  18  m.  N.W.  of  Dijon.  It  keeps  the 
lame  general  direction  (north-westwards)  throughout  its  entire 
coone,  but  has  noraeroos  windings:  between  its  source  and  its 
Boatb  in  the  English  Channel  the  direct  distance  is  only  150  m., 
but  that  actually  traversed  by  the  river  (through  the  departments 
<{  Cote-d'Or,  Aube,  Mame,  Seine..et-MaTne,  Seine-et<Xte,  Seine, 
t/m  and  Seine-Inliiieure)  is  482  m.  Though  shorter  than  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  and  inferior  in  volume  to  the  Loire,  Rhone  and 
Girondc,  the  Seine  derives  an  exceptionai  importance  from  the 
regularity  of  its  flow.  This  feature  is  due  to  the  geological 
character  of  its  basin,  an  area  of  30,000  aq.  m.,  entirely  belonging 
to  France  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  communes  in  Belgium), 
and  formed  in  three-fourths  of  its  extent  of  permeable  strata, 
which  absorb  the  atmospheric  precipitation  to  restore  it  gently 
to  the  liver  by  perennial  springs  At  Paris  the  avenge  volume 
of  the  river  per  second  is  5300  cub.  ft.;  after  it  has  received  all 
its  tributaries  the  volume  is  about  10,600  cub.  ft.  At  Paris  it 
falls  as  low  as  1550  cub.  ft.,  and  in  exceptbnal  droughts  the 
tgore  of  I300  is  reached.  During  the  flood  of  1658  the  volume 
between  the  quays  at  Patis  is  beUeved  to  have  risen  to  88,000 
cnb.  ft.  per  second.  The  height  of  the  river  above  the  normal 
at  Paris  was  probably  on  that  occasion  about  st  ft.,  whereas  in 
the  disastrous  floods  of  January  1910  it  was  over  24  ft.  Other 
BDtahle 'floods  are  recorded  in  1740, 1799,  i3o>,  1876  and  1883, 
■  lUainK  at  a  height  of  1545  ft.  above  sca-le\'el.  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  <M  a  nymph  erected  on  the  spot  by  the  city  of  P.iris,  the  Seine 
is  at  fast  audi  an  insignificant  streamlet  that  it  is  often  dry  m 
summer  as  far  as  Ch.\tiUan  (705  ft.)  some  31m.  from  its  source.  At 
Bar  its  waters  feed  the  Haute-Scine  Canal,  thoueh  navigation  thereon 
only hcgins  at  Troyes.  It  next  passes  Miry,  and  at  Marcilly  receives 
the  Aube  (right),  at  which  point  the  canal  terminates  and  the  river 
kadf  Is  canaBzed;  here  it  is  deflected  from  its  hitherto  north-north* 
Westcily  to  a  sotrth-westcrly  direction  by  the  heights  of  the  Brie, 
the  btOK  ojf  which  it  skirts  past  Nogcnt  and  Montereau.  At  the 
latter  point  it  receives  the  Yonne,  its  most  important  left-hand 
tiflMtaryj  and  is  deepened  from  5  ft.  3  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in.  It  then 
fpMirnpK  Its  general  north-westerly  direction,  receiving  the  Loing 
(Veft)  at  Moret;  having  passed  Melun  it  is  joined  at  Corbcil  by  the 
Enonne  (left),  and  .ifter  its  junction  with  the  Marnc  (right), ^a 
tributary  longer  than  it?t-lf  by  31  m.  at  the  confluence,  rcu  lu  ?  Puris. 
From  this  point  to  the  sea  its  chaiuiel  has  been  bo  d4.'i:pcjii:ij  tJiat 
vesKls  of  9  to  10  ft.  draught  can  reach  the  capital.  The  river  then 
winds  through  a  pleasant  cbaniniign  country  past  St  Coud,  St 
Denis,  Argenteuil,  St  Germain,  Contlans  (where  it  is  joined  from 
the  r^t  by  the  Oise,  56  ft.  above  the  sea),  Poissy,  Mantes,  Les 
Aadelya,  Uanun  which  and  the  sea  the  river  is  lemarluble  for  its 
dftoort.  as  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  At  Poso  the  tide  first 
begins  to  be  perceptible.  It  next  receives  the  Eure  (left),  and  passes 
Pont  de  rArche.  Elbeuf  and  Rouen,  where  the  sea  navigation 
commences.  The  river  is  dyked  below  Rotjen  so  as  to  admit  vessels 
of  so  ft.  draught*  and  la^  areas  have  thus  been  reclaimed  fur 
culiivscioa.  At  every  tide  there  is  a  "  bore  "  [bam  or  mawcrel), 
ranging  usually  from  8  to  Q  ft.,  and  attaining  its  maximum  from 
QuiTlebeuf  to  Caudebec.  Below  Quillebcuf  Iwfacrc  the  Risle  is 
received  from  the  left)  tlie  estuary  begins,  set  with  extensive  sand- 
banks, Ixtween  which  flows  a  narrow  navigable  channeL  Tancxr- 
vale  (right)  is  the  starting-point.of  a  canal  to  enable  river  boau  for 
Havre  to  avoid  the  sea  passage.  The  river  enters  the  English 
Channel  between  Honfleur  on  the  left  and  Havre  on  the  right. 
The  Marrr:  brings  to  the  Seine  the  waters  of  the  Omain.  the  Ourcq. 
and  the  Morin:  the  Oise  those  of  the  Aisne:  the  Yonne  those  of  the 
Arman^on.  The  low  elevation  of  the  bounding  hills  has  rendered 
k  OHnparstively  easy  to  connect  the  Seine  aiid  its  affluents  with 
adjoining  river  oasins  by  means  of  canals.  The  Oise  and  Sommc 
are  connected  to  the  Picardy  or  Crtwat  Canal,  which  in  turn  is 
coMimsed  to  the  Scheldt  by  means  of  the  St  (}uciitia  Caaal  and  tha 


Oise,  and  to  the  Sambtc  by  that  of  Oise  and  Sambce.  Between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Meuse  is  the  Ardennes  Canal,  and  the  Aisne  and  the 
Mame  are  united  by  a  canal  which  passes  Reims.  The  Marnc  has 
similar  communication  with  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  the  Yonne  with 
the  SaOne  (by  the  Burgundy  Canal)  and  with  the  Loire  by  the  Loing 
Canal  dividing  at  Montargis  into  two  branches — those  of  Orleana 
and  Bnara. 

uuitii,  the  departmeat  of  notthem  Ftsncc  wfaidi  ha*  Paris 
as  its  chief  town,  formed  in  1790  of  p«it  ol  the  province  of  !!»• 
de-France.  It  is  entirely  sorrouBdcd  by  the  department  at 
Seine-et-Oise,  bom  which  it  is  Mfianted  at  certain  parts  by  the 
Seine,  the  Mame  and  the  BUvte.  The  aiea  of  the  department 
is  only  185  sq.  m.,  and  of  this  surface  about  a  sixth  is  occupied 
by  Paris;  tbe  suburban  towns  also  are  close  together  and  very 
populoua.  In  actual  population  (3,848,618  in  igo6)  as  well  as 
iodensity  (13-7  persons  per  acre)  it  holds  the  first  place.  Flmring 
from  stmth-east  to  north-west  through  the  department,  the 
Seine  forms  three  loops:  on  the  right  it  receives  above  Paris 
the  Mame,  and  below  Paris  the  Rouillon,  and  on  the  left  hand 
the  Bitvre  within  the  predncts  of  the  city.  The  left  bank  of  tha 
Seine  is  in  general  higher  than  the  right,  and  consists  of  the 
ViUejaif  and  Chltillon  plateaus  separated  by  tbe  Bi^vn;  th« 
highest  point  (s6o  fu)  is  above  ChlitiUon  and  the  lowest  (loj) 
•t  tbe  exit  of  the  Sein&  Below  Paris  the  river  flows  between 
the  plain  01  GeimeviUiers  Ud  Nantene  (commanded  by  Mont 
Val&ien)  on  the  left  and  tbe  plain  of  St  Denis  on  the  right. 
On  the  right  side,  to  the  east  of  Paris,  are  the  heights  cl  Avron 
and  Viaoennes  oommanding  tbe  course  of  the  Mame.  Com- 
mumcation  is  further  fadfitated  by  canals. 

Market  gardening  is  the  chief  agricultural  industry,  and  by  means 
of  irrigation  and  manuring  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  from  ten  to 
eleven  crops  per  annum.  Some  districts  are  specially  celebrated, — 
Montreuil  for  its  peaches,  Fontenay-aux.Roaes  for  its  strawbernea 
and  roses,  and  otlier  places  for  flowers  and  nurseries.  The  plain  of 
GenneviUters  fertilized  by  the  sewage  water  of  Paris  yielos  large 
quantities  of  vegetables.  MiIch<ows  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
The  principal  woods  (Boulogne  and  Vincenncs)  b^iig  to  l^sria. 
It  is  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  quarries  in  the  dutrict  that 
Paris  owes  Its  ongin:  Chitillon  and  Montiouge  in  the  south  yield 
freestone,  and  Bagneux  and  Clamart  in  the  south  and  Montreuil  and 
Romainville  In  the  east  possess  the  richest  plaster  quarries  in  France. 
Within  the  circuit  of  Paris  are  certain  old  quarries  now  forming  the 
catacombs.  Most  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  the  department 
aie  ntuated  !n  Paris  or  at  St  Denis  tsi-f-)-  The  department  is 
traversed  by  all  the  railway  lines  which  converge  in  Paris,  and  also 
contains  the  inner  circuit  raHvay  (Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture)  and 
part  of  the  outer  circuit.  There  are  3  arrondissements  (Pans.  St 
Denis,  and  Sceaux),  41  cantons  and  78  communes.  The  department 
forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Paris,  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Paris  court  of  appeal  and  the  acaddmie  (educational  division) 
of  Paris,  and  is  divided  between  the  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI  carpt 
ftrmle.  '  The  chief  places  besides  Paris  are  St  Denis,  Asnifaes, 
Aubervlllters,  Boulogne-sur-Selne,  Oichy-sur-Seine,  Courbevoie, 
Levallois-PerTet.  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Pantin,  St  Ouen,  Colombes, 
Ckarmton,  Ivry-snr-Seine,  Montieinl-sous-BoiB,  Nanterre,  Nogent- 
Sllp.Manie,  Vincennes  and  Arcueil. 

Sam,  or  SiAif  (0.  Vt.  uipte,  mod.  ttfne,  Lat.  Mgens,  Gr. 
aa-yfini,  a  draw-net),  a  type  of  fishing  net,  consisting  of  an  ex- 
panse of  netting  wdghted  at  the  bottom  and  floated  at  the  top 
edge  by  corks,  cast  from  a  boat  or  ship  to  enclose  a  space  of  water 
and  then  drawn  into  the  vessel  or  to  shore. 

SmiB-BT-MARNB,  a  department  of  northern  TVance,  formed 
in  1790  of  almost  the  entire  district  of  Brie  (half  of  wfaicb  bdongctf 
to  Champagne  and  half  to  De-de-France)  and  a  portion  of 
Gltinais  (from  De-de-France  and  Orifatnais).  Pop.  (1906) 
361,939.  Area,  2289  sq.  ra.  Seine-et-Masne  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Oise,  N.E.  by  that  of  Aisne,  E.  by  Mame  and 
Aube,  S.E.  by  Yonne,  S.  by  Loiret  and  W.  by  Sdne-et-Oise. 
The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  is 
drained  ptirtly  by  that  river  and  partly  by  its  tributaries  the 
Yonne  and  the  Loing  from  the  left,  and  from  the  right  the 
Vottbie,  the  Yhes  and  the  Mame,  with  its  affluents  tbe  Ourcq, 
the  Petit  Morin  and  the  Grand  Morin.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Loing,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  aO  these  streams  crosa  the 
department  from  east  to  west,  following  the  genera]  slope  of  the 
surface,  which  is  broken  up  into  several  plateaus  fit»n  300  to 
Soo  ft.  in  height  (highest  point,  in  the  north-east,  705  ft.,  lowest 
105),  and  •epantcd  itom  each  other  by  deep  vaBeys.    Most  tt 
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the  pl&tMtu  bdoDg  to  the  Brie,  a  fertQe  weU--wooded  district  of 
a  clayey  character.  Id  the  south  lie  the  dry  sandy  district  of 
the  Fontainebleau  sandstones  and  part  of  the  region  known  as 
the  C&tinais.  The  climate  is  rather  more  "  continental  "  than 
that  of  Pahs — the  summers  Trarmer,  the  winters  colder;  the 
annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  16  in.  There  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence ia  temperature  between  the  south  of  the  department, 
where  the  ^mous  white  grape  {chasseias)  of  Fontainebleau 
ripens,  and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Mame, — this  river 
marking  preuy  exactly  the  northern  limit  of  the  vine. 
>  The  wheat  and  oats  of  Brie  are  e^^pecially  esteemed;  potatoes. 
sugar  beet,  naaoKel-wurzel  and  green  forage  are  al-io  important  crops, 
and  market  gardening  flourishes,  Provins  and  other  places  arc  wtHl* 
known  for  their  roses.  The  cider  and  honey  of  the  department  are  of 
good  quality  Thousands  of  the  well-known  Brie  cheeses  are  madu* 
factured.  and  large  Qumfc>ers  of  calves,  sheep  and  poultry  are  reared. 
The  forests  (covering  a  lifth  of  the  surface)  are  planted  with  oak. 
beech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  birch,  wild  cherry,  linden,  willow,  poplar 
and  conifers.  Best  known  and  most  important  is  the  forest  <rf 
Fontainebleau  Large  areas  are  devoted  to  gamc-prescrvcs.  Ex- 
cellent freestone  u  quarried  in  the  department,  notably  at  ChUtcau- 
Landon  m  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  mill-stones  at  La  Fcrt6-soUB- 
Jouarre.  the  Fontaincbl  i  ;  i  :  i  nt?  is  used  for  pavemtiu  .  md 
the  white  sand  which  isftHind  alon^;  with  it  is  in  great  request  f  r  -^he 
manufacture  of  glass.  Along  the  Marne  are  numerous  gypsum 
ciuarriesj  ltme>kilns  occur  throughout  the  department;  and  peat 
is  found  m  the  valleys  of  tbeOurcoandthe  Voulzie.  Bedaof  common 
clay  and  porcelain  day  supply  the  potteries  of  Fontainebleau  and 
Montereau.  Other  industrial  establishments  are  numerous  large 
flour-mRls,  notably  those  of  Meaux,  the  chocolate  works  of  Ncnuet, 
sugar  factories,  akohol  distiUeries,  paper-mills  ttbe  Jouarre  papers 
mul  manufactures  bank-notes.  Ac.,  both  (or  France  and  for  foreign 
markets),  saw-miUs,  printing  works  (Coulommiers,  &c.}  and  tanneries. 
Much  of  the  motive-pow:r  used  is  supplied  by  the  streams.  Paris  is 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  Industrial  ana  agricultural  products  of  the 
department.  Coal  and  raw  material  for  the  manuiactures  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  Seine,  the  Yonne.  the  Mame,  and  the  Grand 
Morin  are  navigable,  and.  with  the  canals  of  the  Loing  and  the  Ourcq 
and  those  of  Chalifcrt,  Comillon  and  ChcUes.  which  cut  off  the 
windings  of  the  Mame,  form  a  total  waterway  of  over  200  m,  Scine- 
et-Mamehas$arrondissemcnts(Melun,Coukimmiers,Fontainebleau,- 
Meaux.  Provins).  29  cantons  and  533  communes.  It  forms  the 
diocese  of  Meaux  (archiepiscopal  province  of  Paris)^and  part  of  the 
region  of  the  V.  army  corps  and  of  th'O  academic  (educational  circum- 
scription) of  Paris.  Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Paris.  Mclun,  the  capital, 
Meaux.  Fontainebleau,  Coulommirs,  Provins,  Nemours  antl 
M<»ttercau  (53.V.),  are  the  more  imporiant  towns  in  the  department. 
Among  other  mteresting  places  are  Lagny  (pop.  5302).  wiih  an  abbey- 
church  of  the  13th  century;  Brie-Corate  Robert,  with  a  church  of 
theeariy  13th  century;  Ferriferes,  wi;  h  a  fine  chateau  built  in  i860 
by  Baron  Alpiwnse  Rothschild;  Morct-sur  I.oinR,  which  preserves 
fortifications  dating  from  the  I5thcentur\  including  two  remarkable 
gateways;  St  Loup-de-Naud,  with  a  church  of  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century;  Jouarre,  where  there  Is  a  church  of  the  isth  century, 
built  over  a  crypt  containing  workmanship  of  the  MemWngian 
period;  and  Vaux-Ie-Vicomtc  with  the  famous  ch&teau  built  by 
Fouquet.  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

8EINB-ET-0ISB.  a  department  of  northern  Fnuice,  formed 
In  1790  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ho-de-France,  and  traversed 
from  south-east  to  north-west  by  the  Seine,  which  is  joined  by 
the  Oise.  Pop.  (1906)  749.753-  Area,  2184  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Seine-ct-Mame  on  the  £.,  Loiret 
on  the  S.,  £ure-et-Loir  on  the  W.,  Eure  on  the  N.W.  and  Otte 
on  the  N.  It  encloses  the  department  of  Seine.  The  Epte  00 
the  north-west  is  almost  the  oaly  natural  boundary  on  the  deport- 
Vient.  The  streams  (all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine)  are: 
on  the  right  the  Y^res,  the  Manie,  the  Oise  and  the  Epte,  and  on 
the  left  the  Essonne  (joined  by  the  Juine,  which  passes  £tampes), 
the  Orge,  the  Bi6vre  pd  the  Mauldre.  Seine-et-Oisc  belongs  in 
part  of  the  tableland  of  Beauce  in  the  south  and  to  that  of  Brie 
in  the  east.  In  the  centre  are  the  high  wooded  hills  which  make 
the  charm  of  Versailles,  Marly  and  St  Germain.  But  it  is  in  the 
north-west,  in  the  Vezin,  that  the  culminating  point  (690  ft.)  is 
reached,  while  the  lowest  pcint,  where  the  Seine  leaves  the 
department,  is  little  more  than  40  |L  above  the  sea.  The  mean 
temperature  is  51**  F. 

'  Seine-et-Oise  is  a  flourishir^  agricultural  and  horticultural  de- 
partment. Wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  sugar-beet  are  important 
crops.  Versailles,  RambouiIIet,  Argenteuil  arc  amon^  the  numerous 
market-gardening  and  horticultural  centres,  and  wine  is  grown  at 
Arnnteuil  and  in  other  localities  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Much-cows  and  draught-oxen  aae  the  chief  Uvestock*  and  poultry 


fanning  is  prosperous,  rite  town  of  Houdan  ^ving  its  name  to  a  wdL 
known  breed  of  fowls.  Foresu  occupy  M>out  190,000  acres,  the 
largest  being  that  of  RambouiIIet  (about  52,000  acres).  Oal^ 
hornbeam,  biach  and  chestnut  are  the  commonest  trees.  Building, 
paving  and  mill  stones,  gypsum,  cement,  &c.,  are  i»oduced  by  the 
department  which  is  very  rich  in  quarries.  There  are  mineral  i^miia 
at  En^hien  and  Foigcs-ks-Bains.  The  most  important  industrial 
establuhments  are  the  national  porcelain  factory  at  Sftvres;  the 
government  powder-mills  of  Sevran  and  Boucnet;  paper-inuls» 
especially  those  of  Esaonnes  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  Europe;  textile  works.  flour-milU,  foundries 
and  engineering^^ metallurgical  or  railway  worksat  Evry-Petit-Bourg. 
Villeneuve-Sc  Georges  (pop.  9508)  and  elsewhere;  agricultuiml 
implement  factories  at  Dourdan  and  elsewhere ;  sugar-refineries  and 
distilleries;  crystal  works  (Meudon),  laundries,  lai^e  printing 
establishments,  dose  to  Paris;  factories  for  cbemiou  products, 
candles,  hosiery,  perfumery,  shoes  and  buttons;  rinc^wtMrks,  nw- 
mills.^  Seine*<t-Oiae  exports  chiefly  the  products  of  iu  farms  and 
quarries.  Its  imports  include  coal,  raw  material  for  its  induitricSi 
wine,  kaolin  and  wood. 

The  railways  of  all  the  great  companies  of  FVance  (except  die 
Southern)  traverse  the  department,  but  most  of  the  Udcb  belong  to 
those  of  the  Western  and  Nonhem  systems.  The  Seine  and  the 
Oise.  and  the  canals  of  Ouroi  and  Chclles  provide  about  120  m.  of 
waterway.  Seine-et-Oise  is  divided  into  nx  arrondtssements 
(Vcnaillcs,  Corbeil,  KUropes,  Mantes,  Pontoise,  RambouiIIet)  with 
37  cantons  and  691  communeiL  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Vemillesaud 
pan  of  the  educational  circumscription  (acad^mie)  of  Paris  and  of  the 
regionsof  the  11.,  1 1 1.,  IV.  and  V.  army  corps,  the  troops  in  its  territcvy 
being  under  the  command  of  the  military  government  of  Paris.  Its 
Court  of  appeal  is  also  at  Paris. 

The  most  notable  towns  in  the  department  are  VcrBsSUes,  the 
capiul,  Corbeil.  Sevres,  Etampes,  Mantts,  Pontoise.  RambouiUet, 
AigenteuD,  Ptussy,  St  Cloud.  St  Cyr,  St  Gcrmaln-en-Laye,  Meudon, 
Montmorency.  Rueil  and  Mariy-le-Roi  (see  separate  articles).  Other 
places  of  interest  are  Montfort-rAmaury.  which  has  a  Renaisnnce 
church  with  fine  stained  glass,  a  gateway  of  the  16th  oentnry  mad  a 
ruined  chAteau  once  the  seat  of  the  poweriul  family  of  Montfert; 
Montlhfty,  which  preserves  the  keep  (l3lh  century)  and  other  niins 
of  a  celebrated  fortress  which  commanded  the  road  from  Paris  to 
OrWans;  Roche-Guyon,  seat  of  the  family  of  that  name,  «^ich  has 
two  difttcaus,  one  a  feudal  stronghold,  the  other  also  medieval  but 
altered  in  the  l8th  century;  Vigay,  with  a  Gothic  chftteau  of  the 
i5tb  century;  Ecouen,  where  there  is  a  chftteau  <^  the  i6th  century 
once  the  property  of  the  Cond6  family,  now  a  school  for  daughters  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Dampierre.  which  has  a  chfltean 
of  the  i7tfa  century  once  the  property  of  Charles,  Cardinal  ol 
Lorraine;  Maisons-Laffitte  (pop.  8117)1  with  a  chftteau  of  the  same 
period  once  belonging  to  the  family  of  LongueiL  The  chftteau  ol 
Malmaison  (i8th  century)  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  EapreiS 
Josephine. 

of  the  churches  of  the  department,  which  are  very  numerous 
mention  may  be  made  <^  those  of  Jouy-Ie  Mouticr  (nth  and  lath 
centuries);  Bcaumont-sur-Oise  (i3tb  century);  Tavemy  (lathand 
13th  centuries) ;  Longpont  (remains  of  an  abbey-church  dating  fnna 
the  nth  to  the  13th  centuries).  Near  Cemay-la-Ville  are  interesting 
remains  of  a  Cistereian  abbey  and  near  L6vy-St-Noai  those  of  the 
abbey  of  Notre- Dame  de  la  Roche,  including  a  church  (l3th  century) 
with  stalls  which  are  among  the  oldest  in  France  and  the  to^bs  ol 
the  L^vis-Mirepoix  family. 

SEIHB-IKFliRIEUR]^  a  department  of  the  north  of  FYance» 
formed  in  1790  of  four  districts  (Norman  Vexin  Bray,  Cauz 
and  Roumois)  bdonging  to  the  province  of  Normandy  Vop. 
(1906)  863,879.  Area  244S  sq.  m  Seine-Inf6rieure  is  bounded 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  English  Channel  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  N.E 
by  Somme,  from  -which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bresle,  E.  by  Oise, 
S.  by  Eure  and  the  utuaxy  of  the  Seine,  whidi  separates  it  froin 
Calvados.  It  is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  in  the  south  and  the  basins  of  certain  coast  streams  in  the 
north.  The  Seine  receives  from  the  right  hand  before  it  reaches 
the  department  the  Epte  and  the  AndeUe  from  the  Bray  district, 
and  then  the  Dani6t&l,  the  Cailly,  the  Austreberthe.  the  Bolbec 
and  the  L^zarde.  The  main  coast  streams  are  the  Brcslc  (which 
forms  the  ports  of  Eu  and  Tr€port),  the  Y^res,  the  Arques  or 
lUeppe  stream  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Varennes,  the 
B£thune  and  the  Eaulne),  the  Scie,  the  Saane,  the  Durde&t. 
The  Pays  de  Canx,  the  moit  extensive  natural  division,  is  t 
system  of  plateaus  separated  by  small  valleys,  terminating  along 
the  Seine  in  high  bluffs  and  towards  the  sea  in  steep  chalk  diffs 
300  to  400  ft.  high,  which  are  continually  being  eaten  away  and 
transformed  into  beds  of  shingle.  The  Bray  district  in  the 
south-east  is  a  broad  vaQey  of  denudation  formed  by  the  sea 
as  it  retired,  and  traveised  by  vaUeys  coveted  with  caceUeat 
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pufure.  Ilie  higheit  point  (about  800  ft.)  is  on  the  eastern 
border  of  ihe  deptrlmcnt.  la  the  comparatively  regular  outline 
of  Ihe  coait  there  are  a  (ew  brcaka,  a*  at  Le  Trfport,  Dieppe, 
St  Valery-cti-Caux,  fitamp  tiul  Havre,  ihe  Cap  da  U  tttve, 
whkli  commands  this  last  port,  and  Cape  Aniifer,  ii  or  13  m. 
farther  north.  Le  Trfport,  Dieppe,  Veules,  St  Valery,  VcuIcmk, 
Fteimp,  Yport,  £lrclal  and  Ste  Adrcate  do  mention  only  the 
more  important)  m  fashionable  watering-places.  ForKcs-lcs- 
Eaox  (in  the  east  uf  the  department)  has  cold  chalybeate  springs 
of  some  note.  The  winter  is  not  quite  so  cold  nor  the  summer 
so  hot  as  in  Paris,  but  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is 
higher.  The  rainfoU  at  Souen  is  >8  in.  per  annum,  increasing 
towards  Dieppe. 

In  general  the  department  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Along  the 
Seine  fine  meadow-land  has  been  reclaimed  by  dyking;  and  sandy 
and  tiarren  districts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  mostly  with  oaks 
and  beeches,  and  they  often  attain  magnificent  dimensions,  especially 
In  the  forest  of  Ait)ucs  and  along  the  railway  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe; 
Hmut  Jfhtilrit  is  the  principal  component  of  the  ForeM  of  Reavnjr 
eppoaite  Rouea  Theforeslof  En  oovtnj6iq.Ai.  In  Ihe  north-east. 
(Jfthe  arable  crops  wheat  and  oats  ate  the  principal,  tye,  flax,  coin, 
ugar  beet  and  potatoes  hetng  alsoof  importance.  Milch  cows  are 
k^t  in  great  numhen  cmdally  In  the  Bray  district,  and  Goumay 
butter  and  Goumay  and  Neufchfttel  cheese  are  In  repute.  The  farms 
of  the  Gaux  plateau  are  each  surrounded  bv  an  earthen  dyke,  on 
which  are  planted  forest  trees,  eenerally  beech  and  oak.  Within  the 
rfiefter  thus  piov^ed  apple  and  pear  trees  emw.  which  produce  the 
cklcr  geneialiy  drunk  by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  pent  and  a  number  of  quarries,  5cine-lnf6ieure  has  no  mineral 
source  of  wealth;  but  manufacturing  and  especially  the  textile 
industry  is  well  developed.  Rouen  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade,  which  comprises  spinning  and  the  weaving  of  nuennerits, 
ndianes  (cotton  prints),  cretonnes  and  other  cotton  goods.  Elbeuf 
is  the  centre  of  woollen  mairafacture.  Flax-spinning,  the  dyeing 
and  printing  of  fabrics  and  other  accessory  industries  also  employ 
many  handsL  Engineering  works,  foundries  and  iron  ship-building 
yards  are  found  at  Havre  and  Rouen.  Wooden  ships  are  also  built 
at  tiavie,  Rooen,  Dieppe  and  F^mp.  Other  establiahmems  of 
importance  are  the  nattoiul  tobacco-factories  at  Dieppe  and  Havre, 
sugBMefiiiei its,  distilleiles,  glass-worlcs,  potteries,  paper  works,  soap- 
worlo,  chemical  works,  flourrfflills,  oil-factories,  leather  works,  Ac 
Tile  ftsherics  aie  the  great  resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board. Ficamp,  which  playsa  veiy  Important  part  at  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  sms  large  qoanthies  of  cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  &c., 
uto  the  market!  Dieppe  supplies  Paris  with  fresh  fish;  St  Valery 
sends  boats  as  (air  as  Iceland.  Ths  prioa'pal  ports  for  foreign  trade 
are  Havre,  Rouen  and  Dieppe, 

The  chief  impwts  of  the  department  are  cotton,  wool,  cereals, 
bides,  coffee,  timber  and  dye-woods,  lndi|^>  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, coal,  petroleum,  &c  The  exports  include  industrial  and  dairy 
products.  Seine-lnfdrieure  is  served  principally  by  the  Western 
railway,  but  the  Northern  railway  also  has  several  Inies  then.  The 
SeJne  and  other  rivers  provide  t5  nv  of  navigable  waterway.  The 
canal  of  Tancarville  from  Quillcbeuf  to  Havre  is  about  if  m-  long, 
that  from  £u  to  Trtfport  about  a  m.  The  department  is  divided 
into  five  arrondtssements  (Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Neufchdtel  and 
Yvetot)  S3  cantons  and  760  communes^  It  forms  the  diocese  of  the 
arcbbisliopric  of  Rouen  and  put  of  the  region  of  the  III.  army  corps 
and  of  the  uadimit  (educational  division)  of  Caen.  Its  court  of 
appeal  is  at  Rouea,  the  capital. 

Rouen,  Havre  and  Dieppe  and  In  a  lesser  degree,  Elbeuf,  Fecamp, 
Harfleur,  Lillebonne,  Yvetot,  Eu,  Le  Tr^port,  Aumale,  £trctat, 
Bolbcc,  Barentin  and  Caudebcc-en-Caux  (see  separate  articles)  are 
imteworttiy  towns  for  commercial,  architectural  or  other  reasons. 
The  folknring  places  are  also  of  architectural  Interest.  St  MartiiMie 
Boscherville,  where  there  are  remains  of  an  important  abbey  includ- 
ing a  fine  church  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  early  nth  century 
and  a  Gothic  chapter-house  of  the  latter  hall  of  the  lath  century; 
Valmont.  which  has  fine  .ruins  (16th  century)  of  the  choir  of  a 
Cisbercian  abbey-church;  Varengeville.  well  known  for  the  manor 
(i6lii  century)  of  Jacques  Ango  (see  Diarra) ;  Graville-Ste  Honorine, 
with  a  Romanesque  church  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey: 
Montivillier^  which  has  a  fnie  abbey-cburch  of  the  nth,  lath  and 
16th  centuries;  and  Arques,  Boos,  Martainville.  Mesnidrcs  and 
TanorviUe  which  have  old  chftteaus  of  varkMS  periods. 

mm  (from  H.  Eog.  saysen,  seysen,  in  the  legal  sense  of  to 
put  in  poaicasloo  of,  or  to  take  possession  of,  hence,  to  grasp,  to 
seize;  the  O.  Fr.  uitir,  saittr,  is  from  Low  Lat.  sacire,  generally 
referred  to  the  same  scarce  as  Goth,  saljan,  O.  Eng.  sellan,  to  put 
In  place,  set),  the  possession  of  such  an  estate  in  land  as  was 
anciently  thought  worthy  to  be  held  by  a  free  man  (Williams, 
On  Stisim,  p.  a).  Seisin  is  of  two  kinds,  in  law  and  in  deed. 
Seisin  in  law  is  where  lands  descend  and  the  heir  has  not  actsally 
entered  upon  them;  by  entry  he  converts  bis  seisin  in  law  into 


seisin  in  deed.  Seisin'  is  now  ciMifiBed  to  poaseasttm  of  th« 
freehold,  though  at  one  time  it  appeals  to  have  been  used  (or 
simple  possession  witboiM  regard  to  the  estate  of  (be  possessor.' 
Its  importance  is  considerably  lets  than  it  was  at  one  time, 
owing  to  the  old  form  of  ^Nlveyance  by  ieoSment  with  livery  «l 
seisin  having  been  superseded  by  a  deed  of  grant  (see  FEorr- 
uent),  and  the  old  rule  of  descent  from  tjae  person  last  seised 
having  been  abolished  in  favour  of  descent  from  the  purchaser. 
At  one  time  the  tight  of  the  wife  to  liower  and  of  the  husbaptl 
to  an  estate  by  curtesy  depended  upon  the  doctrine  of  seisin. 
.The  Dower  Act  (i8i3-t834),  however,  rendered  the  faet  of  the 
seisin  of  thehusband  of  no  importance,  and  the  Married  Wooien'a 
Property  Act  i8S>  practically  abolished  the  old  law  of  curtesy. 

Privur  stisin  was  a  feudal  burden  at  one  time  incident  to  the 
king's  tenants  in  copilt,  whether  by  knight  service  or  in  socs^p. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  crown  to  receive  of  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  in  capiH,  one  year's  profits  of  lands  in  posscssfon 
and  half  a  year's  profits  of  lands  in  revet^on.  The  right  was 
abandoned  by  the  act  abolishing  feudal  tenures  (12  Car.  JI. 
c.  »4,  ififio). 

In  Scots  law  the  correspondiiic  term  is  "  sasine.**  Like  seinn  in 
Engbnd,  sasine  has  become  of  little  legal  importance  owing  to 
modem  legislation.  By  an  act  of  1845  actual  sasine  on  the  lands 
was  nude  unnecessary.  By  an  act  o<  1858  the  instrument  of  saaine 
was  superseded  by  Ihe  recording  of  the  conveyance  with  a  warrant 
of  registration  thereon. 

SEISKOVITBR  (from  Gr.  atuiik,'  earthquake,  and  ittrpar,  a 
measure).  This  lume  was  etigioally  ^ven  to  inatiuments  de- 
signed to  measure  the  movement  of  the  ground  during  earth- 
quakes iq.v.).  Observations  have  shown  that,  In  addition  to  the 
comparatively  great  and  sudden  displacements  which  occur  in 
earthquakes,  the  ground  is  subject  to  olba  moveraents.  Soma 
of  these,  which  may  be  called  "  eartb-tremois,"  resemble  eartli> 
quakes  in  the  rapidity  with  whfeb  they  occnr,  but  differ  from 
earthquakes  in  being  imperceptible  (owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  motioo)  until  instrumental  means  are  used  to  detect  them. 
Others,  which  may  be  called  "  eanh-tiltings,"  show  thetnselves 
by  a  slow  bending  and  unbending  of  the  surface,  so  that «  pott 
stuck  in  the  ground,  vertical  to  begin  with,  does  not  remain 
vertical,  but  inclines  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  the 
plane  of  the  ground  in  which  it  stands  shifting  relatively  to  the 
horizon.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  classes 
of  movements.  Earthquakes  and  earth-tremon  grade  into  one 
another,  and  in  almost  every  earthquake  there  is  some  tilting 
of  the  surface.  The  term  "  seismometer  "  may  conveniently 
be  extended  (and  will  here  be  understood)  to  cover  all  instrument* 
which  are  designed  10  measure  movements  of  the  ground. 

Popularly  it  Is  supposed  that  earthquake  recorders  are  instruments 
80  sensitive  to  slignt  vibrations  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  a  site  for  their  installation.  Although  this  sup-  -.fc—^ 
position  is  correct  for  a  certain  class  of  apparatus,  as  for  ^zJ^ 
example  that  which  will  record  rapid  elastic  vibrations  pro-  ^^^ 
ducea  by  the  movement  of  a  tram  a  mile  distant,  it  is  far  from  being 
so  for  the  ordinary  apparatus  employed  by  the  seismologist.  What  he 
usu.illy  aims  at  is  eitner  to  record  the  more  or  less  rapid  movements 
ol  the  eroiind  which  we  can  feel,  or  the  slow  but  large  disturbaiKcs 
which  do  not  appeal  to  our  unaided  senses.  Generally  speaking,  the 
instruments  used  for  these  purposes  are  not,  disturbed  by  the  vibra- 
tions resulting  from  ordinary  traffic.  In  almost  every  household 
something  may  be  found  whtch  will  respond  to  a  gentle  shakiiig  of 
Ihe  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  a  loosely-fitting  shutter  or  window- 
frame,  a  hanging  drawer-handle,  or  a  lamp-shade  which  will  rattle; 
the  timbers  in  a  roof  may  creak,  or  a  group  of  wine-glasses  with  their 
rims  in  contact  may  chatter.  Any  of  these  sounds  may  call  attention 
to  movements  which  otherwise  wouM  pass  unnoticed.  Specially 
arranged  contrivances  which  tell  us.that  Ihe  ground  has  been  shaken 
are  called  uismmcaftt  or  tartbquake  Indifslors  A  small  column, 
as  for  example  a  lead  pencil  sunding  on  end.  or  a  row  of  pins  propped 
up  against  snitable  supports,  or  other  bodies  which  are  easily  over- 
tumfrd,  may  be  used  as  seismoscopes.     Experience,  however,  has 


'  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  "  seisin  "  was  applied  to 
chattels  equally  with  freehoWs,  the  word  "  possessed  "  being  rarely 
used.  In  course  of  time  the  words  acquired  their  modem  meaning. 
See  F.  W.  Maitland,  "  Seisin  ol  Chattels,"  Laa  Quarterly  Riwira, 
vol.  L  p.  324  and  **  The  Mystery  of  Seisin,"  low  Q.  R.  ii.  481. 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  £«».  Lam,  vol.  ii.  29  seq.;  Fry,  L.  J., 
in  Ccckraiu  v.  Horn  (1890),  sj  Q.B.D,  $7. 
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•bCMTA  iWt  cootrivaace*  of  tU«  order  Are  wanting  in  scnsibiUtv, 
and  often  remain  standing  during  movvmcnis  that  are  distinctly 
perceptible.  A  more  satiifactory  arrangement  is  one  where  the 
body  to  be  overturned  is  placed  upon  a  platform  which  exiiggeratcs 
the  movements  of  the  grotmd.  For  cxamplo,  the  pbtform  k  (sec 
df.  i)  may  be  oa  the  top  of  a  unall  rod  r»  fixed  at  its  lower  end  by 

plaster  of  Parts  in  a  watch- 

Slass  Iff,  and  carrying  a 
isk  or  sphere  of  lead  at  /. 
When  the  stand  on  »hi:h 
w  rests  is  shaken,  a  multi- 
plied representation  of  this 
movement  takes  pli>:c  at 
I,  and  any  small  body 
noting  on  that  pmnt,  as 
for  cKamptc  a  small  screw 
S  standing  on  its  head, 
may  be  caused  to  topple 
Over.  If  the  loaded  roa  is 
elastic  its  lower  end  may 
be  fixed  in  a  stand,  and 
the  spherically  curved  base 
V  is  no  toHKer  required. 
In  this  case  the  motion  at 
k  is  that  of  clastic  switch- 
ing. Apparatus  of  this 
kind  may  be  employed  for 
•evt-ral  purposes  Iwyond 
merely  indicating  that  an 
earthquake  has  taken  place. 
For  example,  if  the  falling  body  s  it  attached  by  a  thread  to  the 
pendulum  of  a  timepiece,  it  may  be  uced  to  Btop  it  and  indicate  the 
approximate  time  at  which  the  tremor  occurred.  In  its  most 
sensitive  form  r  ta  a  steel  wiro,  the  upper  end  of  which  passes  fnx-ty 
through  a  antali  bofe  in  a  metal  place.  By  the  movement  of  the 
wire  or  the  movement  of  the  plate,  especially  if  the  latter  projects 
from  the  top  of  a  second  and  similar  piece  nl  ipixiratus,  an  electrical 
contact  can  be  established  by  means  of  which  an  electromagnet  may 
ring  a  bdl,  atop  a  clock,  or  set  free  machinery  connected  with  a 
cylinder  or  other  surface  upon  which  an  earthquake  machine  may 
ncord  the  movtaieot  of  the  ground. 

The  next  class  of  instruments  to  be  conMlcrcd  are  seismometers 
or  earthquake  measurer^  and  aetsmograph^  or  instruments  which 
give  diagrams  of  earthquake  motion.  Although  a  setsmo- 
granh  may  be  deagned  that  will  not  only  respond  (o 
fainy  rapid  elastic  vtbcatioiu,  but  will  also  record  very 
slow  and  slight  undulatory  movements  of  the  grouncf, 
experience  has  ^own  that  the  most  Mtisfactor>'  results  arc 
obtained  when  special  instruments  are  employ 'vj  for  special  purposes. 
Fint  we  will  consider  the  types  of  app;ir.iiu$  which  are  used  to 
record  the  rapid  back-and-forth  movements  uf  carthmiakes  which 
can  be  distinctly  felt  and  at  times  are  even  destructive.  The  essential 
feature  in  these  seismographs  is  a  fairly  heavy  mass  of  metal,  so 
•uspended  that  although  its  supports  are  moved,  some  point  in  the 
maaa  retqaina  practically  at  rest.  For  small  carth<iuakes,  in  which 
the  movement  is  rapid,  the  bob  of  a  vei^  lun^  and  heavy  pendulum 
will  practically  comply  with  these  conditiuns.  If  a  style  projecting 
from  this  pendulum  rests  upon 
ny  the  smoked  surface  of  a  glass 
pJate  fixetl  to  the  ground,  the 
vilxatory  motion  of  the  ground 
wiU  be  recorded  on  the  glass  plate 
aa  a  set  of  superimposed  vibra- 
tions. To  obtain  an  open  diagram 
erf  tbeae  movements  the  plate  must 
be  moved,  say  by  clockwork. 

Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  even  when  the  movements  of 
the  ground  are  alarming  the  actual 
range  of  inution  is  so  small  that 
a  satisfaciiry  record  can  be  ob- 
tained •  iiily  by  some  mechanical 
(or  optical;  method  of  mulliplica- 
ttoiL  This  is  usually  accomulishetl 
as  ^own  in  fig.  2.  b  is  the  bob 
of  a  pendulum,  with  its  style  s 
paasiag  thmugh  a  slot  in  the  short 
arm  of  a  li£;ht  lever,  top,  pivoted 
at  o.  and  with  its  outer  end  resting 
upon  a  revolving  cylinder  covered 
frtth  smoked  paper.  As  shown  in 
tba  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
motion  of  o  in  the  line  sop  would 
oot  be  recorded,  and  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  horizontal 
movements  it  is  necesmry  to  have  two  levers  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A  complete  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
plan  of  fig.  a.  Here  the  style  i  of  the  pendulum  rests  in  slots  in 
the  short  arms  of  two  writing  levers  pivoted  at  o  and  o\  Motion 
of  the  ground  in  the  direction  «  actuates  only  the  lever  ^w'p', 
motion  m  the  direction  t/t  actuates  only  $oPt  whilst  motion  in  inter- 


no.  2. 


mediate  directions  actuates  both.    The  length  of  the  short  anna  dt 

the  levers  is  usually  |  or  i'*  of  the  long  arms. 

This  type  of  apparatus  nas  been  replaced  in  Japan  by  what  arc 
called  duplex  pendulum  sftismographs.  The  change  was 
made  because  it  frequently  happened  that  in  consequence 
of  the  movement  oi  the  grouna  agreeing  with  the  period 
of  the  pendulum,  the  latti-T  no  longn*  acted  as  a  steady 
point,  but  was  caused  to  swing,  and  the  record  became  lUtle  better 
than  that  given  by  a  scismoscope  Very  long  pendulums  (30  to 
40  ft.)  arc  less  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  but  on 
the  other  hand  their  installation  ua  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  A  duplex  pendulum  (fig.  ^)  consists  of 
an  ordinary  pendulum  diagram maticalty  repre- 
sented by  ab,  connected  bv  a  universal  joint  to  an 
inverted  pendulum  dc.  Toe  latter,  which  is  a  rod 
pointed  at  its  lower  end  and  loaded  at  c,  would  be 
unstable  il  it  were  not  connected  with  b.  Now 
imagine  this  system  to  \)^  suddenly  displaced  so 
that  a  moves  to  a'  and  d  moves  to  a'.  In  the  new 
position  b  would  tend  to  follow  the  direction  of  its 
point  of  support,  whilst  c  would  tend  to  fall  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  tl«  bob  of  one  pendulum 
would  exercise  a  restraint  upon  the  motion  of  the 
other.  If,  OS  in  practice,  the  moment  of  &  is  made 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  c,  the  system  will 
come  slowly  to  a  vertical  position  beneath  a'd\  In 
this  way,  by  coupling  tc^et  her  an  ordinary  pendulum 
alK>ut  3  ft.  in  length  with  an  inverted  pendulum 
2  ft.  6  in.  long,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  cquiv^ent  of 
a  slowly-roovmg  very  lon^  pendulum  which  is  too 
sluggish  to  follow  the  back-and-foijh  movements  of 
its  supports.  ^  ...  ^'*'-  3* 

To  complete  an  instrument  of  this  description  (see 
fig.  4)  a  [Kiint  in  the  steady  mass  6  is  used  as  the  fulcrum  for  the  short 
arm  of  a  light-writing  inJi-x  This  has  a  baQ  joint  at  s,  a  universal 
joint  at  o  and  a  writing  point  at  p,  resting  upon  a  piece  of  smoked 
glass.  Attention  was  hrst  directed  to  the  possibility  of  rendering 
ordinary  pendulums  more  truly  astatic  by  Professor  Thomas  Gray, 
who  suggested  methods  b\'  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  The 
method  shown  in  6g.  4  is  that  devised  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing, 
Records  obtained  from  instruments  of  this  description  give  informa- 
tion respecting  the  range  and  prindpal  direction  of  motion,  and 
show  us  that  m  a  given  earthquake  the  ground  may  move  In  many 
azimuths. 

For  obtaining  an  open  diagram  of  an  earthquake  the  best  type  of 
apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  horisontal  pendulums  writing  their 
movements  upon  a  moving  surface.  A  simple  form  of  ,^_,^_^^ 
horizontal  pendulum  as  shown  in  fie.  5,  consists  of  a  rod,  ™2Ir^ 
op,  free  to  swing  like  a  gate  round  a  vrttical  or  nearly  ?*?T' 
vertical  axis.  00',  and  loaded  at  some  point  *.  In  practice 
the  weight  b  is  pivoted  on  the  rod  whilst  ttsouterciid,  bp,  which  writes 
on  a  smoked  surface,  is  nutde  extremely 
light.  When  the  frame  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  rapidly  displaced  through  a  small 
horizontal  range  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  rod  points,  the 
weight  b  by  its  inertia  tends  to  remain  at. 
rest,  and  the  motion  of  the  frame,  which 
is  that  of  the  earth,  is  magnified  in  the 
ration  op  to  bp.  This  apji-iratus,  of  which 
there  are  many  types,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  scismomciry  by  Professor 
Ewing. 

To  obtain  a  complete  record  of  hori- 
zontal motion,  two  of  these  pendulums 
are  placed  at  right  angles:  and  by  crank* 
ing  one  of  the  writing  levers,  e'p',  as 
shown  in  the  plan  of  h^.  5.  two  rect- 
angular  components  of  the  earth's  move- 
ments are  written  side  by  side.  Since  the 
movements  of  the  ground  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  slight  tilting,  which 
would  cause  b  or  b'  to  smng  or  wander 
away  from  its  normal  position,  a  sufficient 
stability  is  given  to  tlie  weights  by 
inclining  the  axis  of  the  inatrumeot 
slightly  forwards.  Although  by  com* 
pounding  corresponding  iMrtiona  of  tht 
diagrams  given  by  instruments  of  this 
type,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
range  and  direction  of  the  movement 
of  which  they  are  the  resolved  parts, 
their  chief  value  Is  that  they  enable  us  to  measure  with  ease  tha 
extent  of  any  vibration,  liall  of  which  is  called  its  amplitude,  and 
the  time  taken  to  make  any  complete  back-and-forth  movement, 
or  its  period.  Now  if  a  be  the  amfriitude  expressed  in  millimetres, 
and  /  the  period  expressed  in  seconds,  then  the  maximum  vducity 
of  an  earth  particle  as  it  vibrates  to  and  fro  equals  2wa/$,  whilst 
the  maximum  acceleration  equals  ^^affi.  The  former  quantity 
determines  the  distance  to  whicn  a  body,  as  for  example  the  capping 
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of  d  pSfa-*  wmf  be  piujccmt,  wfalbt  the  fatter  wenanBi  the  effort 
t«mJ  bv  aa  eartbqtieke  to  overturn  o«  Bhattcr  various  bodictb 
If  after  a  iwavy  earthquake  we  find  bodies  that  have  been  projected 
«r  overturned,  then  by  observing  the  distance  of  projection,  and  the 
height  thnMifh  which  they  have  faUeo,  or  their  aimicniioai,  we  can 
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Fic.  5. 

by  means  of  simptc  formulae  calculate  quantitin  cIo»Iy  agreetng 
vith  those  obtained  from  the  seismogram.  For  example,  if  a  body, 
say  a  copinf-stooe.  has  been  thrown  horizonulljr  through  a  disunce 
a,  and  fallen  from  a  height  b,  the  maximum  honzontaJ  velocity  with 
vhicb  it  was  projected  equals  V  ii°'/^b);  or  if  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  column  like  a  gravestone  above  the  base  on 
which  it  rests  is  y,  and  x  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  this  centre 
fncn  the  a^  over  which  it  has  ttv ned,  then  the_  acceleration  or 
■addennes  of  motion  which  caused  its  overthrow  is  measured,  as 
pointed  out  by  C.  D.  West,  with  fair  accuracy  by  pfy. 

To  measure  vertical  motion,  which  with  the  greater  number  of 
carthquatea  is  not  appreciable,  a  fairly  stcody  mass  to  which  a 
multiplying  I^t-writing  India  can  be  attached  is  ob- 
tained from  a  weight  carried  on  a  lever  held  by  any 
form  of  spring  in  a  horizonul  pobition.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, for  which  seismologists  are  indebted  to  Professor 
T.  Gray,  h  shown  In  fig.  6,  In  which  B  is  the  man  used  as  the  steady 
poiat.     This^  when  siq>ported  as  shown,  can  be  arranged  to  have 

an  cxtremcl;/  slow  period  of 
vertical  motion,  and  in  this 
respect  be  equivalent  to  a 
weight  attached  to  a  very 
loif  spring,  an  alternative 
whKh  iSihowever, impracti- 
cable. The  value  01  these 
records,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  forms  of  seismographs. 
Is  impaired  by  pronounceti 
tihings  of  the  ground. 

We  next  turn  to  types  of 
Inst ru ments    employed    to 
record   earthqualces   which 
have   radiated   from    their 
origins,    where   they   may 
have  been  vic^ent,  to  such 
distances  that  their  move- 
ment* ate  no  longer  perceptible.     In  these  instruments  the  same 
priflcipin  are  followed  as  in  the  construction  of  horizontal  pendulums, 
^  tbechicf  difference  beinn  that  the  so-called  steady  mass  is 

*■■•■  amngtd  to  have  a  much  longer  period  than  that  required 
***'^*_  when  recording  perccpljMc  earihq^uatccs.  Instruments 
r*y**?*  taflgriy  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Italy  are  ordinary 
pendtnum  seismosraphs  as  in  fig.  a.  One  at  Catania 
combtt  of  a  weight  of  300  kilos  suspended  by  a  wire  as 
I  in  length,  the  movements  of  ^ich   Uy   means  of  writing 

ft  are  multiplied   u-s  times.      With  pendulums   of   shorter 

lef^th,  aay  3  metres,  it  b  necessary  to  have  a  muhiplication  80  to 
100  fold  l^  a  double  system  of  very  light  levers,  in  order  to  render 
the  extremely  slight  tilting  of  their  support  perceptible.  This 
arrangement,  as  devised  by  Professor  G.  Vicentini  of  Padua,  will 
yidd  excellent  diagrams  U  the  gentle  undulations  of  earthquakes 


wfaieb  have  origfaated  M  VMt  dfatamit  but  fd^.  Ideal  dfaturfaueeib 
even  if  the  bob  of  the  pendolum  mct»  as  a  steady  point,  the  hlfUy 
multiplied  di^laccmenta  are  usually  too  great  to  be  recorded. 

to  lapaa.  Germany.  Austria,  Kn^od  and  Rusiia  horiaootal 
peodulums  of  the  vos  Rebeur-nschviti  type  are  employed,  which 
by  meaaa  of  levdliaf  iciciin  are  ostwlly  aajusted  to  Mve  a  aatwml 
period  or  doable  swing 
of  from  >5  to  30 
seconds.  toese  pen- 
dulums are  usually 
saull.  The  swiiwing 
arm  or  boom  is  from 
4  to  8  in.  long  hori- 
zontally, and  carriea 
at  its  extremity  a 
weight  of  a  few  ouncce. 
A  sia^ile  form,  a^iicli 
h  aometimes  referred 
to  aa  a  conical  pen* 
dutum.  may  be  con* 
stiuLted  with  a  larg* 
sewing  noedle  carryiof 
a  galvanometer  mirror, 
suspended  by  means 
of  a  silk  or  quarta 
fibre  as  shown  in  fig. 

STo  avoid  the  posBi- 
Kty  of  displacements 
due  to  magnetic  in- 
fluences, the  needle 
may  be  replaced  by  a 
brass  or  glass  rod. 
The  adjustment  of  ihe 
instrument  is  crtectcd  by  means  of  screws  in  the  bed-plate,  by 
turninjf  which  th<;  axis  00'  may  be  brouRht  into  a  position  nearly 
Vertical.  As  this  position  is  approached  the  period  of  swing  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  and  sensibility  to  stighi  lilting  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  0'0'm  is  increased.  The  movements  of  the  apparatus, 
which  when  complete  should  consist  of  two  similar  pendulums  in 
^ancs  at  /ight  anplcs  to  each  other,  are  recorded  by  means  of  a 
beam  of  light,  which,  after  rcflt-ction  from  the  mirror  or  mirrors, 
passes  through  a  cylindrical  lens  and  is  focussed  upon  a  moving 
surface  of  photographic  paper.  The  more  distant  this  is  from  the 
pendulum  the  gt-eater  is  the  magnification  of  the  angular  movements 
of  the  mirror.  With  a  period  ofiS  seconds,  and  the  record -receiving 
paper  at  a  distance  of  about  15  ft.,  a  deflection  of  i  millimetre  of  the 
Itjht  spot  may  indicate  a  tiltmg  of  jJopart  of  a  second  of  arc,  or 
I  in.  in  526  miles.  Although  this  high  degrceof  sensibility,  and  even 
a  sensibility  still  higher,  may  be  required  in  connexion  with  investi- 
gations respecting  changes  in  the  vertical,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
orr'tnary  seismomctry.  A  very  sensitive  modified  von  Rcbcur 
instrument  was  employed  by  O.  Hecker  in  his  measurement  of  ttie 
variation  in  the  vertical  and  of  tidal  earth  tremors. 

A  type  of  instrument  which  has  sufl^cient  sensibiljtv  to  record 
the  various  phases  of  unfelt  earthquake  motion,  and  wnich,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  has  been 
adopted  at  many  observatories  throughout  the  world,  is  shown 
in  6g.  8.    With  an  adjtistment  to  give  a  i5-5Ccond  period,  a  deflection 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


of  I  mm.  at  the  outer  end  of  the  boom  corresponds  to  a  tlltlni 
of  the  bed-plate  of  o'-5,  or  i  in.  in  6-4  m.  The  record  is  obtained 
by  the  light  from  a  small  lamp  rcHccied  downwards  by  a  mirror  so 
as  to  pau  through  a  slit  in  a  small  plate  attached  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  boom.    Ine  short  streak  erf  light  thus  obtained  moves  with 
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tlw  tnowtntat  o£  the  bodra  over  a  seomd  dtt  ptrpenilicolar  to  the 
firtt  and  made  in  the  ltd  of  a  box  containing  clockwork  drivine  a 
Ittnd  o(  bromide  jMper.  With  this  ariangenenc  of  crosard  Hits 
a  ipoc  of  light  impinge*  on  the  photographic  surface  and,  when  the 
boom  is  steedy,  gives  a  sharp  nne  line.  The  passage  of  the  long 
hand  of  a  watch  acraas  the  end  of  the  stit  every  hour  cuts  off  the 
light,  and  gives  hour  marks  enabling  the  observer  to  learn  the  time 
at  which  a  disturbance  has  taken  place.  The  chief  function  of  the 
instrument  is  to  measure  slow  displacements  due  to  distant  earth- 
quakes. For  local  earthquakes  it  will  move  relatively  to  the  pivoted 
balance  weight  like  an  ordinary  bracket  seismograph,  and  for  very 
rapid  motion  it  gives  seismoscopic  indication*  of  slight  tremors  due 
to  the  switching  of  the  outer  end  of  the  boora,  which  is  necessarily 
•omewhat  flexible.  If  we  wbh  to  obtain  mechanKal  registration 
from  a  horizontal  pendulum  of  the  above  type,  we  may  mitiimiae 
the  effect  of  the  iriction  of  the  writing  index — say  a  glass  fibre 
touching  the  smoked  surface  of  moderately  smooth  paper — by 
using  a  considerable  weight  and  placing  it  near  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  boom.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  a  pair  of  pendulums  ar- 
ranged as  in  fig.  5.  The  stand  is  3  ft.  in  height.  Weights  (^  10  tb 
each  are  carried  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  from  the  pivots  of  booms 
vdiich  have  a  total  length  of  ^4  in.  With  these,  or  even  with  booms 
half  the  above  length,  actuatmg  indices  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  a, 
but  multiplying  the  motion  six  or  seven  times,  good  resuhs  may  be 
obtained.  At  ftoeca  di  Papa  near  Rome  there  is  a  pair  of  horizontal 
pendulums  with  booms  8  It.  9  in.  in  length,  17  ft.  m  vertical  he^ht, 
which  carry  near  their  outer  ends  weights  exceeding  half  a  hundred- 
weight. Although  such  apparatus  is  ^r  too  cumbersome  to  be  used 
by  ondinary  observers,  it  yields  valuable  results. 

An  apparatus  of  great  value  in  measuring  slight  changes  in  the 
vertical  which  have  a  bearing  upon  seismonietncal  observation  b 
the  Darwin  bifiUr  pendulum.  Tnis  consists  of  a  mirror  about  half 
an  mch  in  diameter,  which,  when  it  is  suspended  as 
shown  in  fig- 9i  rotates  by  tilting  at  right  angles  to 
the  paper.  By  this  rotation  a  beam  of  ligbt  re- 
flected from  the  surface  suffers  displacement.  It 
is  possible  to  adjust  the  apparatus  so  that  a  tilt  of 
11^1  sec  of  arc,  or  a  change  of  slope  of  I  in.  in 
1000  miles,  can  be  detected.  (See  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin. 
Scientific  PaJ>ert,  vol.  i.  (190^).) 

The  principle  of  the  Vicentini  instniment  described 
above  has  been  adopted  by  G.  A^amennone,  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  near  Rome, 
and  also  by  £.  Wiecbert  of  G^tingen.  In  the 
Agamennone  snsmometrograph  the  peadulum  is 
cheese-shaped,  and  weighs  500  kilos  in  one  form  and 
aooo  kilos,  or  over  two  tons,  in  the  largest.  This 
cylinder,  which  ia  suspended  from  a  stand  rigidly 
attached  to  the  earth,  has  a  vertical  hole  in  its 
centre  extending  from  its  upper  surface  to  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  to  the  bottom  td  this  well  a  light  rod  is  fixed.  The  motion 
of  the  frame  is  communicated  to  this  rod  by  an  extension  of  the 
frame  which  makes  contact  with  it  just  above  its  point  of  attach* 
nent  to  the  wril.  The  motion  is  first  magnihed  by  the  lever,  and, 
on  its  communication  to  a  complex  lever  system  above  the  station- 
nn  mass,  is  still  further  magnified  before  registration,  which  is 
enccted  by  a  pen  supplied  with  ink  writing  on  white  paper. 
Mechanism  is  provided,  whereby  the  speed  of  the  paper  is  doubled 
on  receipt  of  a  shock,  an  electric  bell  ringing  at  tne  same  time 
to^  summon  an  a^endant.  In  the  Wtechcrt  astatic  pendulum 
seismometer  the  stationary  mass  is  also  cheese-shaped,  but  it  is 
supported  by  a  conical  extension  from  its  base,  which  balances  it  on 
the  floor  of  its  case.  There  is  also  an  extension  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pendulum,  in  contact  with  a  system  of  kvers  and  rods 
attached  to  the  case;  an  air-damping  cylinder  is  fitted  to  annul  the 
free  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  The  motion  of  the  rod  consequent 
to  a  motion  of  the  case  is  modified  by  the  projecting  axle  ol  the 
stationary  mass,  and  after  much  magnification  is  recorded  on  a  sheet 
of  smoked  paper.  This  instrument  was  made  with  a  pendulum 
weight  of  1 100  kilos  or  over  a  ton;  and  with  a  modified  construction 
the  weight  was  increased  to  17,000  kilos  or  nearly  19  tons,  porta- 
bility being  obtained  by  replaang  the  solid  pendulum  of  the  smaller 
instrument  bv  a  shell  which  can  be  filled  with  barytes,  a  heavy 
mineral  readily  obtainable  in  moat  places.  This  instrument,  which 
has  a  magnification  of  2200,  detects  the  slightest  tremors,  and  is 
conseouently  most  useful  in  recording  earthquakes  of  distant  origin; 
its  high  ■ensitivenessand  complications,  however,  militate  against  its 
oommon  uae.  Wiechert  has  also  constructed  a  seismometer  on  the 
same  principle,  but  in  which  the  stationary  mass  is  smaller,  being 
adjustable  between  80  and  200  kilos  (180  and  440  ttt). 

The  Strassburg  or  Bosch  seismograph  diflfcra  from  those  just  de- 
scribed in  resembling  the  Milne  instrument,  f.«.  It  is  a  horizontal  and 
not  a  vertical  pendulum.  The  steady  mass,  however,  is  much  larger, 
being  100  kilos  (or  220  !b);  the  magnification  is  from  80  to  100;  and 
the  registration  is  effected  on  a  roll  of  smoked  paper-  An  air-damping 
apparatus  is  attached  in  order  to  annul  the  natural  oscillations  01  the 
pendulum.  Two  of  these  instruments  are  set  up,  one  in  the  N.-S. 
direction  and  the  other  in  the  E.-W.  so  as  to  record  the  two  horizontal 
components.  A  morepopular  Strassburg  instrument  has  a  stationary 
mass  of  25  ktlois.     The  Galitzin  seismograph,  devised  by  Prince 
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Galitzin,  is  of  the  same  type,  but  it  essentially  differs  from  the  Milne 
int^t^ument  in  having  its  pendulum  dead-beat;  this  is  brought  about 
by  an  elcctromagnciic  device.  Magnification  and  registration  of 
the  motion  is  effected  in  the  following  way.  Attached  to  the  pen- 
dulum is  a  coil  of  fine  wire  which  moves  in  the  field  of  a  pair  of 
mii;^nets.  The  currents  induced  in  the  coil  are  led  to  a  dead-beat 
D'Arsonval  galvanometer  having  the  same  natural  period  of  vibra- 
tion as  the  pendulum-  U  is  found  that  the  motion  of  the  galvano- 
meter mirror  faithfully  records,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum;  the  actual  record  is  made  on  sensitized 
paper.  Two  instruments  arc  set  up,  and  the  two  components  are 
recorded  on  one  strip. 

Authorities.— For  older  forms  see  R.  Mallet's  Report  of  the 
Stilish  Assflciation  (1858).  For  modern  forms  see  J.  Milne,  Seismoloty 
tLondon,  1898);  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan. 
vols,  i.-xvi.;  Seismolo^cal  Journal,  vols.  i.-v.  (Yokohama.  1880- 
i8(>5) ;  Bollettino  delta  iiocietd  Sismohgica  Italiana,  vols.  i--v.  {Rome, 
J8'35);  J-  A.  Ewing,  Memoir  on  Earthquake  Measurement  (Tokyo, 
18H3);  Reports  of  the  British  Association  (1887-1902);  E.  von 
Rtlx'iir-Paschwitz,  Das  Horiznntalpendel  ^Halle.  1892);  A.  Sieberg, 
Hundbuch  der  ErdOcbenkunde  (Braunschweig,  1904). 

SEISTAll,  or  Sistan  (Sejistam),  the  ancient  Saeastant  ("  land 
of  the  Sacae  ")  and  the  Nimrvt  or  "  Meridiet  "  of  the  Vendidad, 
a  district  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  situated  generally  between 
30**  o'  and  31"  35'  N.,afld  betweendi"  o'and  (including Rudbar) 
63"  40'  E.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  100  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  70  to  over  100  m.,  but  the  exact  limits  are  vague, 
and  the  modem  signification  of  the  name  practically  comprehends 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lower  Helmund  and  its  embouchure 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hamun  (\akt)  on  the  other.  Its  area  b 
7006  sq.  m.;  3847  sq.  m.  are  Persian  territory,  while  4x59  sq.m. 
belong  to  A^hanisLan.  When  British  arbitration  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  disputed  claims  of  Persia  over  this  country  in 
187a,  it  was  found  necessary  to  suppose  two  territories— one 
compact  and  concentrated,  which  was  called  "  Seistan  TropcE," 
the  other  detached  and  irregular,  called  "  Outer  Seistan." 

1.  Seistan  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Naizar,  or 
reed-bed  which  fringes  the  Hamun;  west  by  the  Hamun  itaelf, 
of  which  the  hill  called  Kuh-i-Rhwajah  marks  the  central  point; 
south  by  a  line  shuttuig  in  Slkuha  and  all  Villages  and  lands 
watered  by  the  main  Seistan  canal;  and  east  by  the  old  bed  of 
the  Helmund,  from  i  m.  above  the  dam  at  Kohak  to  the  mouth. 
Kal'ah-i-nau  and  Rindan  arc  among  the  more  northerly  inhabited 
villages.  The  £uh-i-Khwajah  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
western  side,  Burj-i-'Alam  Khan  should  be  included  within  the 
southern  boundary  as  well  as  Sikuha.  Khwajah  Ahmad  and 
Jahanabad,  villages  on  the  left  bank,  or  west  of  the  true  bed  ctf 
the  Helmund,  denote  the  eastern  line.  The  whole  area  is  esti- 
mated at  947  sq.  m.  Tbe  fixed  population  may  be  roughly  stated 
at  35,000 — some  20,000  Seistanis  and  15,000  settlers — the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  Parsiwans,  or  rather,  pcrhapa,  a  Persian- 
speaking  people.  To  tbe  above  numbers  may  be  added  10,000 
Baluch  nomads.  Taking  the  aggregate  at  45,000,  we  find  nearly 
48  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These  figures  are  eight  times  in 
excess  of  the  proportional  result  found  for  the  whole  of  Persia. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  designation  Sdstan  Proper  is 
not  arbitrarily  given.  The  territory  comprehended  in  it  is 
spoken  of  ns  Seistan  by  the  dwellers  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Helmund,  in  contradistinction  lo  their  own  lands.  At  the  same 
time  it  could  only  be  but  a  fractional  part — as  indeed  the  whole 
country  under  consideration  could  only  be— <rf  the  Seistan  of 
Persian  history. 

Seistan  Proper  is  an  extensive  tract  of  sand  and  day  alluvium, 
generally  flat,  but  irregular  in  detail.  It  has  heaps,  but  no  hills; 
bushes,  but  no  trees,  unless  indeed  three  or  four  tamarisks  of 
aspiring  height  d«erve  the  name;  many  old  ruins  and  vestiges 
of  civilization,  but  few  monuments  or  relics  of  antiquity.  Jl  b 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  its  soil  is  of  proved 
fertility.  Wheat  or  barley  is  perhaps  the  staple  culctvatlon; 
but  pease,  beans,  oil-seeds  and  cotton  are  also  grown.  Among 
fruits,  grapes  and  mulberries  are  rare,  but  melons  and  water- 
melons, especially  the  latter,  arc  abundant.  Grazing  and  fodder 
are  not  wanting,  and  besides  the  reeds  peculiar  to  Seistan  there 
are  two  grasses  which  merit  notice — that  called  bannm,  with 
whichthebcdof  the  Hamun  abounds  on  the  south  and  the  taller 
and  less  salt  kirta  on  the  higher  groun^. 
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».  Oater  Scittan,  the  country  oo  the  ri^  fauk  of  the  Hd- 
mund,  and  «st  of  its  embouchure  in  the  Hamun,  extends  more 
than  lOo  m.  in  length,  or  from  a  point  between  the  Charboli  and 
Khiitpat  riven  north  to  Rudbar  south.  In  breadth  the  district 
of  ChakhansuT,  measuring  from  the  old  bed  of  the  Helmund, 
inclusive  of  Nad  All,  to  Kadah,  may  be  estimated  at  some  30  m. 
It  produces  wheat  and  bailey,  melons,  and  perhaps  a  few  vege- 
tables and  od  seeds.  Beyond  the  Chakhansur  limits,  southward 
or  up  to  the  Helmund,  there  is  probably  no  cultivation  save 
that  obtained  on  the  river  bank,  and  ordinarily  illustrated  by 
patches  of  wheat  and  bariey  with  melon  beds.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  addition  to  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
bank,  there  is  a  large  tract  extending  from  south  of  Kuhak,  or 
the  Scistan  dam  (.baiuf),  to  the  gravelly  soil  below  the  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  Seistan  from  Baluchistan  and  Narmashii. 
The  distance  from  north  to  south  of  this  plain  may  be  computed 
at  40  m.,  and  from  east  to  west  at  80  or  go  m.  Lands  north  of 
the  Naizar  not  belonging  to  the  Afghan  district  of  Lash  Jawain 
may  also  be  included  in  Outer  Seistan;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Bake  any  distinction  of  the  kind  for  the  tract  marked  Hamun  on 
the  west,  where  it  merges  into  the  Persian  frontier.  The  in- 
habitants are  Seistanis  or  Par^wans,  Baluch  nomads  and 
Afghans.  Between  the  Kuhak  band  and  Rudbar  they  are  mainly 
Baluch.  Most  of  the  less  nomad  tribesmen  are  Sanjuraai  aitd 
Toki,  the  sardars  jealously  claiming  the  former  appellation. 

The  most  retnarkable  geographical  feature  of  Seistan  generally,  in 
the  modern  acceptation ol  the  term,  is  the  Hamun,  which  ktretches  far 
and  wide  on  the  oorth,  west  and  louth,  but  is  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  dry  or  a  men  swamp.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  physical 
cooformation  of  northern  and  western  Afghanistan  that  none  of  the 
fivers  flow  to  the  sea,  but  that  the  Helmuiid  and  all  the  other  rivers 
ef  western  Afghanistan  empty  themselves  into  these  lagoons,  which 
Hwead  over  thousands  of  square  miles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
Scistan  lagoon  is  that  in  times  of  excessive  Aood  it  overspreads  a  vatt 
area  of  country,  both  to  the 'north  and  south,  shutting  off  the  capital 
of  Seistan  (Nusrctabad)  from  surrounding  districts,  and  spreading 
through  a  channel  southwards,  known  as  Shclag,  to  another  sreat 
deproiion,  called  the  Caud'i-Zureh.  Thisgreat  salt  swamp  is  about 
1000  ft.  lower  in  elevation  and  is  situated  so  close  to  the  Helmund  as 
to  leave  but  a  few  miles  of  broken  ridge  between.  By  that  ridge  all 
communication  with  Seistan  must  pa»  in  time  of  flood.  Scistan 
becomea  a  promontory  connected  with  the  desert  south  of  the 
Helmund  by  that  isthmus  alone.  In  the  early  spring  the  existence  of 
a  lake  could  only  be  certified  by  pools  or  hollows  oTwater  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  feeders,  such  as  the  Khash  Rud  on  the 
Hrth.«ast.  the  Farah  Rud  00  the  north-west,  and  the  Helmuad, 
where  iu  old  bed  terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Khash 
Rud.  Bellew  describes  the  aspect  olthat  portion  of  Seistan  limited 
to  the  actual  basin  of  the  Helmund  as  indicatins  the  former  existence 
of  a  lake  which  covered  with  its  waters  a  considerable  area.  On  the 
•orth  this  tract  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  remainder 
by  the  deposit  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  of  the  solid  matter  brought 
down.  It  is  still,  however,  from  200  to  soo  ft.  below  the  level  Of  the 
desert  cliffs  that  bound  it,  and  at  some  former  period  formed  the 
shores  ofthelake;anditisframsoar6oto  }«>  (t.  above  the  level  of 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  now  flowing  into  the  existing  Hamun. 

The  water-supply  of  Seistan  is  about  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Sind. 
though  the  general  inclination  to  one  bank,  the  left,  is  more  marked 
in  the  Helmund  than  in  the  Indus.  Therefore  the  boundary  lines 
given  roust  be  received  with  slight  reservation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  good  war  of  inundation  extends  the  borders  of  the  so-called  lake 
to  withto  the  Naizir;  and  there  are  well-defined  beds  of  drv  canals 
faitenectkig  the  country,  which  prove  the  existence  formerly  of  an 
extensive  water-system  no  k>nger  prevailing.  The  main  canal  of 
Seistan,  confounded  by  some  writers  with  the  parent  river  bears  the 
waters  of  the  Helmund  westward  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
They  are  diverted  by  means  of  a  large  band  or  dam,  known  indiffer- 
ently as  the  "  Amir's."  the  '°  Scistan  "  or  the  "  Kuhak  "  bmd.  It  is 
constructed  of  horizontally  laid  tamarisk  branches,  earth  and  per- 
pendicolar  stakes,  and  protected  from  damage  by  a  fort  on  the  left 
and  a  tower  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Although  this  diversion 
of  the  stream  may  be  an  artificial  development  of  a  natural  channel, 
and  undoubtedly  dates  from  a  period  long  prior  to  recent  Persuin 
occupation.  It  appears  that  the  later  arrangements  have  been  more 
maturely  and  better  organized  than  those  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  amir  of  Kaian.  The  towns  of  Deshuk,  ChelUng, 
Bofj-i-'Alam  Khan.  Bahf>mabad,Kimmakandothersof less noteare 
•ctaaHy  on  the  banks  of  this  main  canal.  Moreover.  It  b  the  indirect 
■earn  of  supplying  water  to  almost  every  town  and  village  in  Seittan 
Proper,  feeding  as  it  does  a  network  of  minor  canals,  Dv  whicb  a 
■rstem  of  profuse  irrigation  is  pu>  in  force.  The  yearly  rainlall  is  only 
t  to  3  In.  The  Seistan  depressjon  receives  the  diaiaage  ci  a  tract  of 
cwintry  over  115,000  sq.  m.  in  ana. 
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Prerisbns  in  Seistan  M*  a*  a  nrie  nOdent.  though  sheep  and 

oxen  are  somewhat  poor.  Bread  is  cheap  and  good,  being  procurahfe 
to  natfves  at  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound.  Vegetable  are  scarce, 
and  riceischieSyobtained  from  Herat.  The  inundated  lands  abound 
with  water-fowt  Partridges  and  sand-grouse  are  occasionally  seen. 
River  fish  are  plentiful  enough,  but  confined  to  one  specie*,  the 
baibeL 

The  population  is  about  305,000,  but  the  countiy,  even  with 
the  lazy  methods  of  the  present  day,  furnishes  a  veiy  Urge 
amotint  of  grain  and  food-supplies  in  excess  of  local  require. 
menu,  and  it  could,  of  course,  be  made  to  furnish  veiy  mtich 
more'.  Under  improved  government  Seistan  could  with  but 
little  trouble  be  made  into  a  second  Egypt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scistan  are  mainly  composed  of  ^^FBiiff, 
descendants'  of  the  andent  rulers  of  the  land;  Sarbandis  and 
Shahrakis,  tribes  supposed  to  have  consisted  originally  of  immi- 
grants from  western  Persia;  and  Baluchis  of  the  Nharui  and 
Sanjuranl  (Toki)  dans.  Bellew  separates  the  '.'Seistanis"; 
but  it  is  a  qaestion  whether  this  term  is  not  in  a  large  measure 
applied,  to  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  whatever  their 
descent  and  nationality.  The  dense  reed-beds  (Naizar)  skktlng 
the  Hamun,  often  several  miles  in  width  and  composed  of  teeds 
to  ft.  or  more  in  height,  look  impenetrable,  but  narrow  winding 
lanes  exist  in  them,  known  only  to  the  Saygds  (Arab,  fot 
"  hunter  "),  a  strange  aboriginal  race  of  Seistan,  who  live  by 
netting  fish  and  water-fowL  These  people  live  aU  the  year  round 
at  the  water's  edge,  in  huts  made  of  reeds,  and  change  their 
abodes  as  the  waters  advance  or  recede.  They  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  are  an  unsociable  people,  suspicious  of  strangers, 
ever  ready  to  decamp  if  they  think  a  tax-collector  is  near. 

Hulory. — ^The  ancient  Drangiana  (Zaraya,  Daiafika,  "  lake 
land  ")  received  the  name  of  "  land  of  the  Sacae  "  after  tbii 
country  was  permanently  occupied  by  the  "Scythians"  or 
Sacae,  who  overran  Iran  in  is8  BX.  It  was  induded  in  the 
Sassanian  empire,  and  then  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About 
A.D.  860,  when  it  had  undergone  many  changes  of  government 
under  lieutenants  of  the  Bagdad  caliphs,  or  bold  adventurer* 
acting  on  their  own.  accoiuit,  Yakub  b.  Laith  al-SaSar 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  power.  In  901  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Samanids,  and  a  century  later  into  that  of  the  Ghaznevids. 
An  invasion  of  Jagatais  and  the  irruption  of  Timtir  are  taUent 
points  in  the  history  of  Scistan  prior  to  the  Sefavid  conquest 
(ijog).  Up  to  17S3  Seistan  remained  more  or  less  a  Petsiaa 
dependency.  At  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Mir  Mahmud 
(172a),  M^ik  Mahommed  Kaiani  was  the  resident  ruler  in  Seistan^ 
and  by  league  with  the  invader  or  other  intrigue  he  secured  foi 
himself  that  particular  prindpality  and  a  great  pait  of  Khorasan 
also.  He  was  slain  by  Nadir  Kuli  Khan,  the  general  of  Shah 
Tahnusp,  who  afteiwards,  aa  Nadir  Shah,  became  possessor  of 
Seistan  as  part  of  his  Persian  dominions.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  Nadir  (i75>)  Seistan  passed,  together  with  other  provinces, 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  the  first  sovereign  in  • 
united  Afghanistan.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad  Shah  in  1773  the 
country  became  a  recognized  bone  of  contention,  not  so  mudi 
between  Persians  and  Afghans  as  between  Herat  and  Kandahar; 
but  eventually  the  internal  disaeosioiB  of  Afghanistan  gave 
Persia  the  desired  opportunity;  and  by  a  steady  course  ot 
intrigue  and  encroachment  she  managed  to  get  within  her  graqi 
the  better  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Helmund  and  some- 
thing on  the  right  bank  besides.  When  the  British  aibitratot 
appnred  on  the  scene  in  the  beginning  of  1871,  though  compelled 
to  admit  the  shah's  possession  of  what  has  been  oiled  "  Seistan 
Proper,"  he  could  in  fairness  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Nad  All, 
KaU  Path,  and  all  pUces  occupied  on  the  right  bank  by  Persian 
troops;  and  furthermore  he  left  to  the  Afghans  both  sides  of 
the  river  Helmtmd  from  the  dam  of  Kuhak  to  its  elbow  west  ot 
Rudbar.  A  part  of  the  work  of  General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Gokismid, 
K.C.S.I.,  who  conducted  the  first  Seistan  demarcation  commisaioir 
in  1872,  was  left  undone  and  completed  only  in  1903-1905  by 
Col  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  K.C.I.E. 

See  Baslem  Ptrtia.  vol.  i. ;  Bcllew's  "  Record  of  Seistan  MissuNi," 


Jeurnal  of  R.  Cmt.  Sxitty,  vol.  xliii.  (1873);  CoL  Sir  H.  McMahon's 
paper  in  Omntmeal  Jtmul  (Septemher  to  October.  1906);  also 
PiasiA.  ■  (F.J.C.;ArH..S.) 
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IBIAinn,  LOCnn  ABUOS,  fov«ai{te  aad  minister  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  tlie  son  oi  Selus  Strabo,  prefect 
of  the  praetorians,  and  was  adopted  into  tlie  Aelian  gens.  Af  tei 
bis  father's  departure  from  Rome  to  talu  up  tlie  goveniorahip 
of  Egypt,  Sejanus  was  made  prefect  in  his  stead.  He  gained  the 
confidence  of  Tiberius,  and,  supported  by  the  praetorians,  whom 
he  concentrated  in  a  camp  on  the  Viminal  Hiil,  became  virtually 
ruler  of  Rome.  But  he  aimed  still  higher,  and  determined  to 
put  all  the  members  of  the  royal  house  out  of  his  way.  Having 
removed  Dnisus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  by  poison,  he  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Capreae.  The  death  of 
Drusus  was  followed  some  years  later  by  those  of  Agrippina 
(the  wife  of  CSermanicus)  and  hersons  Dnisus  and  Nero.  Tiberius 
at  last  saw  through  his  designs,  and  caused  Sejanus  to  be  put 
to  death  (a.o.  31). 

Tacitus,  Axxats.  iv.  I,  7,  3,  8,  3^;9.  74.  v.  6.9;  Suetonius, 
Tiberius,  62;  Dio  Cassius  Ivii.  fviii.;  Juvenal  x.  65-86;  J. 
Jflttf,  Vita  Aitii  Stjani  (1882),  with  notes  giving  full  references  to 
autnorietes;  J.  C.  Tbrver,  Tihtriui  the  Tyrant  (l^ndon,  1902}, 
chap.  xvii. 

SBKOKDI,  a  port  on  the  Cold  Coast  in  4*  57'  N.,  i*  42'  W.,  and 
167  m.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  KumasL  Pop.  (190S)  about  5000, 
of  whom  some  200  were  whites.  Sekondi  is  one  of  the  old  trading 
stations  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  Fort  Orange  was  built  here  by 
the  Dutch  about  1640,  the  English  later  on  building  another  fort 
near  by.  In  X694  the  Dutch  fort  was  plundered  by  the  Ahanta, 
who  in  1698  burnt  the  English  fort.  It  was  not  rebuilt,  and  it 
was  not  until  1872  that  the  place  became  definitely  British. 
The  town  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  until  it  was 
chosen  as  the  sea  terminus  of  the  railway  serving  the  gold-mining 
districts  and  Ashanti.  The  railway  reached  the  Tarkwa  gold- 
fields  in  1901  and  the  Obuassi  mines  in  1902.  From  that  date 
Sekondi  became  the  chief  port  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  gold, 
rubber  and  timber  being  the  principal  exports.  In  1908  the  total 
trade  of  the  port  was  £2,121,430.  There  is  no  sheltered  harbour, 
but  at  the  landing  place  arc  piers  provided  with  cranes.  Landing 
is  effected  in  lighters,  ships  anchoring  in  the  roadstead  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  public  buildings  include  Fort  Orange, 
a  church,  court-house,  government  offices  and  hospital  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  79^  F.;  the  rainfall  about  40  in.  a  year. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  by  the  reclamation 
of  the  neighbouring  lagoons  its  sanitary  condition  has  been  im- 
proved. Sekondi  is  governed  by  a  municipality,  created  in  1905. 
It  is  in  telegraphic  communication  withEurope  by  submarine  cable, 
and  is  served  by  British,  German  and  Belgian  lines  of  steamers. 

SELACHIANS,  or  EtASUOBiANCHii,  a  subclass  of  fishes, 
inchding  the  various  kinds  of  Sharks  and  Rays. 

Stmctwal  Features. — The  general  shape  is  somewhat  spindle- 
like in  (he  Sharks,  while  in  the  Rays — In  correlation  with  the 
ground-feeding  habits — the  body  has  become  greatly  depressed. 
Departures  from  the  normal  are  seen  in  the  Hammerheads 
{Sphyma),  where  the  sides  of  the  head  are  so  produced  as  to 
give  a  hammer  shape,  and  in  the  Saw-fishes (Prfi/ii),  where  the 
head  ii  prolonged  forwards  as  a  greatly  elongated  flattened 
lostium.  In  regard  to  the  fins,  the  tail  is  hetcrocercal  in  the 
aduks  of  living  fotmt,  except  in  Chlamydoietackus,  where  the 
protocercal  condition  persists;  the  pectoral  fins  are  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  Rays,  in  which  movement  is  effected  mainly  by 
fhe  passage  backwards  of  waves  of  flexure  along  the  pectoral 
fins;  the  pelvic  fins  in  the  last-named  fishes  have  their  hinder 
portions  modified  in  the  male  to  form  special  copulatory  organs, . 
the  myxiflerytia  or  "  claspeis." 

The  mouth  opening  is  a  ventrally  placed  crescentic  slit  except  in 
Chiamyaoselackui,  where  it  is  nearly  terminal.  The  olfactory  organs, 
lying  m  front  of  the  mouth,  are  widely  open  to  the  exterior,  and  in 
some  cases  are  connected  with  the  mouth  by  oronasal  grooves.  The 
■piracular  opening  frequently  retains  in  the  adult  an  opening  to  the 
exterior  behmd  or  below  the  eve.  In  the  Itays  it  is  used  mainly  for 
insptnition.  The  posl-spiracular  clefts  open  freely  to  the  exterior, 
each  guarded  by  a  flap-tike  extension  of  its  anterior  margin  which 
serves  as  a  valve  to  allow  water  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  viz. 
outwaiYlfl.  In  the  Holocephali  the  anterior  flap,  that  arising  from  the 
byoid  arch,  is  rreatl^  enlarged  to  as  to  form  ano^ovWiMicrvering 
over  all  the  cicfis  lying  posterior  to  it. 
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The  postspiracular  clefts  arc  usually  five  in  numbers  but  sx  la 
Ctdamydoielachus  and  Nolidanus  grUcus,  and  seven  iifc  ^<  ciatrtmit 
The  gill  lamelbe  are  strap-like  and  attached  by  their  edpei  to  tW 
giM  septa.  Fully  developed  lamellae  arc  present  on  tM  anteriiv 
wnll  of  the  hyobranchial  clefts  and  vestigial  lamellae  on  the  antenor 
Willi  of  the  spiracle  where  they  form  the  "  pscudobrandi." 

_  In  the  Basking  Shark  Cetcrhinits  the  pharyngeal  openii^  q^  the 
gill  clefts  are  guarded  by  scries  of  long  slender  rods — the  greatly 
elongated  representatives  of  the  small  conical  "  gill  rafcen  *^oiiiid 
in  this  position  in  other  hehes.  These  structures  tona  a  neve- 
like  arrangement  for  preventing  the  minute  cnraturcs  (pbftktoa) 
upon  which  this  shark  feeds  from  passing  out  throufn  the  d9 
clefts. 

There  appears  to  be  no  repreaenutive  of  the  lung  or  swlmbladder. 
and  there  are  no  pyloric  caeca.  The  intestine  is  provided  with  £ 
spiral  valve  in  its  interior  which  varies  in  character  in  diffeicnt 
forms  (i).  A  glandular  caecum — the  rtctd  cowKm— opens  into  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  rectum.  In  regard  to  the  cocIo/tik  spaces  tbc 
Selachians  exhibit  the  interesting  feature  that  the  pericardiac  csvity 
is  in  the  adult  in  communicatton  with  the  general  splanchoocode 
hy  an  open  channel  sontetimes  forked  at  its  posterior  end.  This 
communication  apparently  arises  secondarily  and  is  not  due  to  a  per- 
sistence of  the  embryonic  communication  (2).  In  the  case  of  Ttnpti* 
and  in  the  ordinary  Rays  certain  portions  of  the  muscular  system 
are  converted  into  electrical  organs.  In  the  Skates  and  Rays  the 
electrical  disturbance  is  relatively  anall — imperceptible  by  bumaa 
beings— but  in  Torpedo  it  is  very  considerable.  No  doubt  the 
electric  organs  subserve  a  defensive  function. 

The  kidney  of  the  adult  is  a  mesoncphros.  The  pronephros  a 
never  functional,  though  it  appears  in  a  vestigial  form  in  the  embryoi, 
The  mesonephros  shows  a  division  into  a  bniader  posterior  portioo' 
which  alone  is  renal  in  function,  and  a  slender  anterior  portion  which 
in  the  male  subserves  a  genital  function.  The  female  genital  dua 
is  a  typical  Mullcrian  duct  having  at  its  anterior  end  a  wide  codomic 
funnel  and  lined  by  glandular  epithelium  whose  secretion  forms 
adventitious  coats  round  the  egg  during  its  downward  passige.- 
The  spermatozoa  find  their  way  to  the  cloaca  by  way  of  the  mesone- 
phric  duct,  the  hinder  portion  of  ibhich  is  dilated  to  form  a  vesacub 
seminalis.  ^  The  urino-genital  sinus — formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
mesonephric  ducts  at  their  hinder  ends — projects  format)  as  a 
pair  of  pockets  (the  so-called  sperm  sac^. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Selachian  shows  remarkably  afichak  featmn. 
inasmuch  as  the  internal  skeleton  is  entirely  cartila^nous.  the 
bony  or  pUco!d  skeleton  retaining  its  primitive  supcr^cial  positicA 
and  not  shovring  in  any  part  a  tendency  to  sink  or  s^cad  inwanb 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The  vertebral 
column  is  of  the  chordacentrous  tvpe,  although  in  somec^  the  malt 
archaic  of  known  fossil  forms  (Plcuropterygu,  Iclnhyotomi,  Acaa- 
thodci,  Nybodus)  the  chondrificci  secondary  ^eaih  of  the  notocbord 
apparently  retained  in  the  adult  the  unse^ented  condition.  The 
same  holds  for  the  Holocephali  and  for  the  hinder  part  of  the  wrtebral 
column  of  the  existing  Chlamydoselackus.  The  centra  are  osually, 
if  not  always,  strengthened  in  the  adult  by  the  deposition  of  lime 
salts  in  the  intercellular  matrix;  such  calcified  cartilage  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  true  bone.  The  arran^ernent  of  the 
calcified  tracts  snows  differences  which  are  of  taxonomic  importance 

In  the  cycloipondyhus  type  (fig.  i,  A)  the  cakrified  tract  has  the 
form  of  a  double  cone — of  the  wall  of  a  dice-bos — and  in  (be 
transverse  section 
appears  as  a  simple 

circle   {Palaeo-'  *^*^/ /^\  ttaf 

spinax,     AaintJtias, 
Scymnus),      In    the     ./*--» 
Uctosp<mdylous    (fig.   **'r\Olt.  t-«i»J(fQ^Lrf 

ditional        calcified        Vs-*^  t<a^    «C»V 

tracts  are  developed 
outside  and  concen- 
tric with  the  original 
double  cone  (Bato- 
idci),  white  in  the  as- 


ABC 


tero%pondylous  (tig.  of  Hema  R.  OUcaboorz,  FuUUbm,  Mudcbl 
I,  C)  type  the  .id-  F,c.  I.— Diagrammatic  transverse  sections 
dniona  calcm.a-  to  illustrate  the  Cyclospondylous  (A),  the 
tK>n  takes  the  f. fin  Tectospoudylous  (B)and  the  Asterospondyknn 
of        longitudii;.lly  (C)  type  of  vertebra. 

arranged  plates  ^^  rf',  j^,  Calcified  tracts.     *-a.  Haemal  arch. 

radiatmg    outwards  „.„  primary  sheath.  n.a.  Neural  arch. 

from     the    original 

double  cone,  so  ns  to  produce  a  star-like  appearance  in  cross  sectioa 
{S^yliium,  Lamm).  Eventually  in  the  aault  the  calcification  may 
extend  from  tliu  special  tracts  above  mentioned  throughout  tha 
wluile  centrum.  In  certain  cases  (Caichariidae,  &c.)  the  transverse 
section  of  the  centrum  is  modified  by  its  surface  becoming  indented 
by  the  ingrowth  of  cartilage  tracts  (calcified  or  not)  situaud  nUmol 
to  the  prioiary  sheath,  tbua  producing  an  appearance  sofBething 
like  a  Maltese  cross. 

The  arch  elements  of  the  vertebral  column  have  lost  in  variabia 
degrees  the  numerical  correspondence  with  the  centra  which  they 
poasibly  once  poasessed.    The  saiiw  applies  to  the  relations  oC  tha 
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CMtn-'with  the  liindameotml  body  metanwrim,  «•  ibown  by  tb« 
MBuro-inuacuhr  tepnenu;  e.f.  there  are  frequeatly  io  tb*  caudal 
Rgkm  bi  aharks  (3)  twocciitra  to  each  nciuo-  muscular  lapnent.  while 
ta  part  of  thr  trunk  in  NoUdaoidae  one  centrum  comsponda  to  two 
■euro>inuicuUr  tegroenta. 

Tba  cbondrocranium  retaloi  through  life  hi  primitive  character. 
Tbe  ethmoidal  region  is  prolonged  forwards  ioto  a  rtutrum — which 
^oy  be  of  enormous  uze  CFrufw),  or  may  be  of  iniignificant  dimen- 
mmu  aa  in  moat  sharks. 

The  )aw  apparattn  is  also  remarkably  atcfaaic:  the  functional 
jawa  being  the  paialoptery§a^iadraU  cartiuge  and  Meckel's  cartUafe 
leqiectivcly.  The  su^ienHon  from  the  sfcuU  is  typically  kyeUylu, 
cacept  in  H&iHoums  where  it  ia  ampkiUyUc^  in  the  HohcephaH 
where  it  ia  outaUylk»  «ik1  in  HeUrodmUms  where  it  aff|>roaches  the 
autoacylic  condition. 

The  afcdetoa  of  the  postnumdibular  visceral  arches  consists  of  a 
aalf  hoop  of  cartitage  on  each  side  divided  into  a  number  of  scg- 
«CBts;  the  two  ban  hoops  sire  connected  vmtrally  by  a  median 
as^fa  Q^aMkfd,  or  faifftwcAttt/).  The  byotd  arcn  moat  usually 
•hows  a  divisHMi  iota  a  dorsal  (AjmMM^ttew')  and  a  ventral  {,^a- 
tikyai)  element,  and  except  in  the  J<lotidanidae  the  dorsal  segment 
ia  of  bt^ge  aiae  in  corrclatioa  wkh  ita  function  in  the  suspension  of 
the  jawa.  This  enlargement  of  the  hyomandibular  is  particularly 
narfced  ia  the  case  o(  tlw  Raya  (JSota)  where  it  may  become  freed 
fram  (he  ventral  segmeflted  part  of  the  arch  which  articulates 
dvcctly  with  the  skuUf.  The  branchial  arches  usually  are  segmented 
on  each  «de  into  four  pieces  ipharyH^piranckial,  «^t6rancMaf. 
eKntatrmmehial  and  kypolmuukial)  in  additKm  to  the  mcaian  copula. 
All  these  viacertil  arch  skeletons  bear  on  their  outer  surface  a 
fiBTwh^r  of  cartilncinr'^  '•y?  whirh  radiate  outwards  and  lupport 
ttit  tjlll  septa.  TtioE^  uu.i^hcd  to  the  hyoid  arch  (brancliiosk^ 
rays)  show  by  thctr  specially  large  size  a  foreshadowing  of  Uie 
development  oE  the  operculum  of  the  higher  group  of  fishes. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  already  mentioned  slender  cartila- 
ginous rods  of  doubtful  significance  are  found  superficial  to  the  jaw 
cartilage  {Jabiais)  and  to  certain  of  the  branchial  arches  {extra 
hranchiaii). 

The  limb  girdles  of  the  Selachians  are  very  simple — a  hoop  of 
cartilage  iacompletc  dorsally  in  the  .case  of  the  p>cctoral,  a  transverse 
bar  of  cartilage  in  the  case  of  the  p>clvic  girdle. 

In  the  ancient  PIcuracanthids  the  two  halves  of  the  pectoral 
girdle  remained  distinct  in  the  adult,  and  each  was  segmented  into 
three  pieces,  thus  showing  a  remarkable  correspondence  with  the 
visceral  arches  lying  in  Iront  of  them.  (For  the  bearing  of  this  on 
»  of  the  origin  of  limbs  see  Ichthyology  :y!H(j/('m>'.)  In  some 
J  sharks  (e.g.  Acanikias)  a  relic  of  this  condition  is  found— the 
dorsal  extremity  of  the  girdle  being  segmented  off  from  the  rest. 

Thccartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  limbconsists  of  numerous 
cartilaeinous  rays  which  typically  arc  connected  with  the  girdle 
through  the  intermediary  of  three  basal  pieces  known  as  pri'/'-^yfiiiiii, 
mes^ptrryfium  and  metapUryiium.  In  the  Raye.  in  corril.c  '>n  with 
the  gigantic  dcvtlopmcnt  of  the  pectoral  fins,  the  proptcrv.iim  and 
mrtaptrry^um  l>ecome  greatly  enlarged  in  an  anteru[«>*tcrior 
direction — the  former  becoming  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cranium 
or  even  meeting  and  fusing  with  its  fellow  in  front  {Trygon).  In 
the  pelvic  limb  the  rays  are — except  a  few  in  front — borne  on  the 
outer  side  of  a  single  backwardly  projecting  basal  piece  (meiapUry- 
fWMf ).  In  the  male  this  is  continued  backwards  to  form  the  skeleton 
of  the  ciaaper. 

The  limb  skrieton  shows  remarkably  interesting  features  in  the 
aonent  extinct  diarks  Ciadoutacke  and  PUuracanOau, 

Tbe  piacoid  or  bony  skeleton  is  seen  in  its  most  archaic  fom  in 
Selachiana  in  Che  form  of  superficially  placed  piacoid  scales.  These 
asa^  be  uniform  in  uxt  forming  the  characteristic  thragreen  of  the 
vanoos  diarka.  or  scattered  scales  may  be  greatly  enlarged  as  in 
the  tbdmbacks,  or  finally  the  scales  may  have  completely  atrophied 
as  in  the  electric  ray  {Torpedo). 

Locnl  piacoid  elements  or  aggregations  of  ptacoid  elements  may 
become  specially  enlarged  to  form  defensive  or  cAcnsive  weapons. 
In  tbe  sawfish  {Prism)  a  row  of  greatly  enlarged  piacoid  spines 
atoMeech  side  of  the  rostrum  form,  the  teeth  '  of  the  saw,  and  a 
siminr  coadilion  occurs  in  the  sharks  of  the  genus  Prisiiophorus. 
In  the  sting-rays  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  large  serrated  spine  taking 
the  plaoe  «  the  dorsal  fin  and  having  behirid  it  smaller  spines,  the 
^ont  one  of  wfakh  tncreases  in  rise  and  becomes  functional  if  the 
previousfy  functional  spine  is  broken  off. 

The  portion  of  skin  involuted  to  line  the  buccal  cavity  carries 
with  it  Its  armature  3f  piacoid  scales  {CidamyiosdMkui).  Normally 
these  undergo  atrophy  esccept  near  the  margin  <^  the  cavity  where 
they  ere  greatly  enlarged  to  form  the  teeth.  These  vary  greatly,  as 
■Bi^it  be  eiipected,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  food — thrv 
■wy  be  sharp  prchensile  spines,  or  triangular  cutting  blades  with 
atiiatid  edges  (<.f.  carckarodon  jsnd  other  sharks)  or  flattened 
plates  adapttd  to  crushing  Mdluscan  shells  (e.f  various  r&ya). 
Vnamler  Syaitm. — ^The heart  poaatSRS  a  single  atrium  and  a  single 


_  Openingintotheatriumisa  well-developed  sinus  vrnoeus 
and  leadii^  fron  ventricle  into  Ventral  aorta  is  a  wcU-developod 
itiythmicany  contractile  conus  arteriosus,  containing  a  complex 
arrangement  of  pocket  V^vea.  These  fncket  valves  are  arraneed  in 
longitudinal  rows,  each  row  lepreseatii^  the  remains  of  a  longi* 


tudinal  ridge  in  the  conus  of  the  embryo.  The  valves  of  each  row 
tend  to  become  differentiated  in  size,  e.g.  in  Rhina  the  anterior  valve 
in  each  row  is  considerably  enlarged.  Finally  a  condition  may  he 
reached  in  which  all  the  valves  of  the  row  disappear  except  two  as  in 
Scyllium  canictda.  As  regards  the  remaining  parts  of  the  blood- 
Va^scubr  system,  proljably  the  most  cliaractcnstic  feature  is  the 
tendency  seen  in  various  Selachians  for  the  main  venous  trunks 
J[rardinul9  and  hepatic  veins). to  become  dilated  at  their  front  ends 
into  a  special  sinus  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  kidneys 
are  provided  with  a  well -developed  renal  portal  system. 

Nervous  SyiUm. — The  brain  of  the  Selachians  shows  a  mixture  of 
primitive  and  specialized  characters.  The  hemisphere  region  is 
remarkable  fur  tne  indistinctness  of  the  two  hemispheres.  This  has 
bt-en  looked  on  by  some,  e.g.  Ccgcnbaur,  as  a  primitive  feature,  the 
hemi.spheres  having  not  yet  been  developed.  To  others,  including 
the  writer  of  this  article,  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  of 
the  condition  in  Selachians  being  due  to  a  secondary  disappearance 
of  the  separation  between  the  two  hemispheres.  In  such  com- 
paratively primitive  forms  as  the  Notidanidae  the  paired  character 
ef  the  hemisphere  region  is  still  clearly  indicated.  In  the  Raiidae  on 
the  other  hand  even  the  lateral  ventricles  have  lost  their  paired 
character,  while  in  Myliobalis  the  ventricle  of  the  region  has  dis- 
appeared entirely,  leaving  a  solid  unpaired  mass.  Although  the 
hemisphere  region  has  in  great  part  lost  its  paired  character,  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  anterior  outgrowths  from  the  hemispheres, 
the  olfactory  lobes.  In  the  Holocephali  the  olfactory  lobes  remain 
close  to  the  hemisphere  surface.  In  other  Selachians,  however,  the 
olfactory  organ,  with  the  olfactory  lobe  attached  to  it.  becomes 
carried  away  by  diflercntial  growth  to  a  lesser  or  greater  distance 
from  the  hemisphere.  The  result  is  that  the  middle  part  of  the  ol- 
faclor>'  lobe  becomes  greatly  drawn  out  (Olfactory  tract  or  peduncle). 
The  swelling  at  its  anterior  end  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  olfactory  lobe, 
while  its  hinder  end,  where  it  passes  into  the  brain,  is  the  ^factory 
tubercle. 

In  the  region  of  the  thalamcnccphalon  there  is  a  well -developed 
infundibular  gland,  and  the  pineal  body  ts  present  in  the  form  of  a 
greatly  elongated  slender  tube  which  passes  upwards  and  forwards  to 
end  in  contact  with  the  cranial  roof  about  the  level  of  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  hemisphere  region.  The  pineal  body  ends  in  a  smalt 
biilbous  enlargement  but  shows  no  trace  of  eye  structure.  In  the 
mesencephalon  are  a  pair  of  well-developed  optic  lobes. 

The  cerebellum  is  highly  developed — as  in  the  case  of  other  fishes 
which  periorm  active  and  complex  movements.  The  medulla 
oblongata  shows  a  characteristic  feature  in  Torpedo,  where  the  nucleus 
of  origin  of  the  electric  nerves  forms  a  large  swelling  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  In  connexion 
w^ith  the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  Selachians,  there  are  variotis 
pmnts  of  general  interest.  In  various  forms,  e.g.  Styilium  and  Raiot 
the  olfactory  organ  i&  connected  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  open 
gutter — the  ororiasal  groove — in  which  we  may  probably  see  tbe 
homologue  of  the  similar  groove  which  appears  in  tne  embryo  of  the 
higher  vertebrates  and  which,  becoming  covered  in,  gives  rue  to  the 
communication  between  nose  and  buccal  cavity  via  the  intwaal 
nares.  The  otocyst  or  auditory  organ,  which  arises  in  ontogeny  as  an 
involution  of  the  ectoderm,  is  remarkable  in  the  Selachians  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  become  completely  enclosed.  Throughout  life 
tbe  ductus  endolymphatic  us  remains  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  minute 
pore  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head.  In  Rhina  (4)  this  communication 
of  otocyst  with  exterior  is  relatively  wide,  and  through  it  grmins 
of  sand  gain  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  otocyst,  where  tb^ 
take  the  place  functionaHy  of  the  small  calcareous  otoconia  ci 
other  forms. 

Cuianeous  Sense  Organs. — As  in  other  fidtes  there  is  a  rich  develop- 
ment of*  sense  buds  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of  the  head 
and  body.  Certain  of  these  retain  their  superficial  position  tbrougb- 
out  life,  while  others  are  carried  inwards  by  involution  of  the  ecto- 
derm so  that  they  come  to  be  sunk  in  pits.  These  {Mts  may  become 
prolonged  into  tubes  with  dilatations  at  their  inner  ends  ocmtaining 
the  sense  buds  ("  Ampullae  of  Lorenzini "  of  the  head  region),  or 
their  external  opening  may  be  narrowed  to  a,  fine  slit,  or  tm^  may 
become  completely  shut  06  from  the  cxterior'C  Sa^^'s  vendes  '*  00 
ventral  side  in  Torpedo).    Another  series  of  these  cutaneous  sense 


buds  is  arranged  in  rows  on  the  head  and  trunk  to  form  the  character* 

oTt 
system   of    nerves.     These  organs,  like  the  sense   buds  aUvady 


istic  organs  oT  the  lateral  line.    These  are  innervated  by  the  lateraHs 


mentioned,  become  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  lying  first  in  the  floor 
of  an  open  groove  {Chimaera)  and  later,  as  this  becomes  covered  in, 
in  a  canal  which  opens  to  the  exterior  at  intervals  by  pores. 

Ontogenetic-  Development. — The  Selachians  possess  larye  heavily 
yolkcd  eggs  and  show  corrcsfxinding  modifications  in  their  develop- 
mental processes.  Segmentation  is  partial,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  blastoderm.  The  process  of  gastrulation  is  much  less  modified 
than  ID  the  Sauropsida  (where  umilar  conditions  prevail  as  regards 
quantity  of  yolk),  and  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  method 
seen  in  the  Urger  types  of  holobtastic  egg. 

Fertilization  is  internal,  the  myxipterygia  or  claspera  serving  as 
intromittcnt  organs.  On  its  pas^ge  down  the  oviduct  the  r« 
normally  becomes  shrrounded  by  a  layer  of  albumen  and  by  a  tough 
external  envelope  of  flattened  quadrar^gular  shape.  The  comers  of 
tbe  external  capsule  may  be  produced  into  points  {Rata)  or  into  long 
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tendril-fike  stractares  i^Scytttmn)  which  mm  to  Anclior  it  to  sea- 
weeda. 

In  a  large  number  of  Selachians  the  adoption  of  internal  fertitiEft- 
tion  has  been  rollowed  by  the  retention  of  the  embryo  within  the 
oviduct  (uterus)  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  such  cases  we  find 
interesting  adaptive  arrangements  for  aiding  the  nutrition  and 
respiration  of  tne  young  individual.  The  highly  vascular  wall  of 
the  yolk  sac  may  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  uterine  liniiw, 
so  as  to  form  a  simple  yolk  sac  placenta  (Mustetus  larvis,  &c.).  In 
other  forms  the  uterine  lining  secretes  a  nutritive  fluid  or  uterine 
milk  which  apparently  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
embryo  through  the  spiracles  {Myliobatis  sp..  Taeniura  sp.).  In 
certain  Rays  {PUroptatasa  mitrura)  this  secretory  activity  of  the 
uterine  lining  is  concentrated  in  long  villous  processes  known  13 
trophonemata,  which  pass  through  the  wide  spiracles  of  the  young 
fish  and  pour  their  secrctioit  directly  into  the  cavity  of  its  alimentary 
canal. 

ClASSmCATIOM 

The  foUowing  table  gives  a  convenient  dassifiatioa  (taken 
from  Bridge  (5))  of  those  Selachians  at  present  known: — 
Order  I.  Pleuroptetysm  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

„    II.  Acanthodii  ^xtinct:  palaeozoic  mainly). 

„  111.  Ichthyotomi  (Extip't:  palaeozoic  mainly). 

„  IV.  Plagiostomi. 

Suborder  I.    Sguali  (Selachll  jj.). 
Fam.     t.  Notidanidae  iNolidanus  =  Mcx&T\chu^An6  Heptanchu*)* 

„        a,  Chlamydoselachidae  [Chhmydoselachus). 

M       3-  Hctcrodontidae  {Heterodonlus  =  Cestracion), 

„       4.  Cochliodontidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

»t        5.  Psammodontidae  (Extinct:  i^laeozoic). 

„        6.  Pctalodontidae  (Extinct:  mainly  palaeozoic). 

„        7.  Scyiliidae  (Scyllium,  Pristiurus,  Slegoiloma). 

„       8.  Carchariidae  {Carcharias,  GaUus,  Cateocerdo,  Musttrlus), 

M       9.  Sphyrnidae  (5fftyrn<3=-Zygaena). 

„     10.  Lamnidae  (Z^mna,  Carcharodtm, Alopecias, Mitsukurina). 

»,      II.  Cctorhinidae  {Cetorhinus). 

t,      12.  Rhinodontidae  {Rhinodon). 

„     13.  Spinacidae  {AcarUkias,  Spinax,  Scymnus,  Lormofgwi, 
Echinorkinus). 

••      14.  Rhinidae  iRhina). 

ti      15-  Pristiophoridac  {Pristiophorus). 
Suborder  II.  Batoidei. 
Fam.    I.  Pristidae  iPrisiU). 

„        2.  Rhinobatidae  (idiinobqtus). 

,.        3.  Raiidac  {Raia). 

n        4.  Tamiobatidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 


SI  Torpedinidae  (Torpedo:  Narcine).- 
6.  "  ■  ■      -- 


Trygonidac  (Trygon,  Pteroplalaea,  Taeniura). 
7.  Myliobatidae  {Myliobaiis,  Aiiobalis,  Ceraioptera). 
Order  V.  Hotocephali.      ■    ■ 
Fam.     X.  Ptychodontidae  (Extinct:  palaeozoic). 

M         2-  Squaloraiidae  (Extinct;  mesozoic). 

M        3.  Myriacanthidae  (Extinct :  mesozoic). 

I,  4.  Chimaeridae  {Chimaera,  CaUorhynchus,  Ilarriolla). 
Existing  Pomu. — The  Selachians  known  to  survive  to  the 
|>resent  day  are  ronfined  to  orders  IV.  and  V.,  the  former  in- 
cluding the  Sharks  (Squali)  and  Rays  (Batoidei),  and  the  latter 
Including  the  remarkable  Ckimaera  and  its  allies.  For  the  more 
interesting  members  of  the  Plagjostomi  see  Shark  and  Ray. 

The  general  morphological  features  of  the  Plagjostomi  are 
dealt  with  In  the  article  Ichthyology.  It  remains  now  to  refer 
shortly  to  one  or  two  of  the  subdivisions  which  contain  forms 
of  special  morphological  interest  from  their  in  many  respects 
primitive  character.  Such  families  are  the  Notidanidae,  the 
CUaroydoselachidae  and  the  Hcterodontidae.  The  second  of 
these  is  of  very  spedal  Interest:  it  contains  the  single  Hving 
genus  Cklamydos^ackus,  specimens  of  which  have  been  obtained 
in  considerable  numbers  from  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
while  isolated  specimens  have  been  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
Atistralia  and  Norway  and  near  Madeira. 

The  general  shape  of  CUamydosetachus  is  elongated,  almost  eel- 
like (fig.  2),  The  mouth  is  nearly  terminal,  instead  of  being  well 
back  on  the  ventral  surface  a^  in  other  sharks.  The  teeth  are  very 
characteristic,  flattened  in  shape,  pointing  backwards  and  over- 
lapping one  another  in  longitudinal  rows.  Each  tooth  has  three 
^nder  pointed  cusps  and  closely  resembles  the  teeth  of  various 
members  of  the  extinct  group  Ichthyotomi.  The  small  placoid 
elements  which  cover  the  general  body  surface  are  eeen  to  Decome 
enlarged  at  the  margin  of  the  mouth,  especially  posteriorly,  these 
enlarged  placoid  elements  functioning  as  accessory  teeth  and  in 
fact  being  practically  teeth  in  an  eaHy  stage  of  evolution.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  the  lining  of  the  mouth  still  develops 
a  covering  of  placoid  elements.  (In  the  typical  gnathostome  the 
[Jaccud  demcnta  have  of  courve  disappearecl  from  uie  mouth  lining. 


TxoA  CUBtmiir    MMptrb   Istt.,    niblfaM    W 
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except  in  the  caae  of  the  fimotiona]  teeth.)    There  b  ao  oronaal 

groove  in  the  adult,  and  the  ^Mracle  is  greatly  reduced.     Th« 

valvular  flaps  guarding  the  external  openinn  of  the  giU  (6)  deit* 

are  much  larger  than  in  other  sharks,  particulariy  the  moat  anieriar 

J^hyiMdean)  which    meets 

its  fellow  ventrally  and  is 

prokmsed  backwards  for  , 

some  dbtance  as  an  in- 

cipient  operculum.     The 

tail  is  practically  proto- 

cercal.       ahhougfa      the 

median    fin-foM    u   ccm- 

sideiably  moce  devdmed 

00  its  ventfftl  side  tnan 

dorsally.  The  lateral  line 

organs  on  the  odes  of  the  body  are  atrnted  at  the  bottom  ol  an  open 

groove;  only  in  the  head  rmon  has  this  become  covered  in. 

The  Notidanidae,  fake  CUamydosetackus,  show  more  than  the 
o^dillarv  number  of  giU  clefts.  NoHdakus  griaemM  ^itxanckus)  haa 
six,  while  AT.  CMfmu  {Hepiameiuu)  haa  leven  poatapiranlar  gill-- 
clefts.  In  both  Notidanidae  and  ChlamydoaeLacnidae  the  veitebiaJ 
column  diows  very  primitive  featurea  with  either  very  slight  calcifica> 
tion  or  none  at  all. 

The  Heterodontidae  include  the  recent  rbus  HtUrodmUms  (^Cef* 
tnuion).  the  Port  Jackson  shark  or  Bullhead  shark,  widely  distii" 
buted  through  the  Pacific  Numerous  Mesozoic  and  possibly  aba 
Palaeoaoic  forms  belong  to  this  family.  The  small  and  itcarty 
terminal  mouth,  the  amphistylic  skull,  and  the  egg  ca^cs  v^ith  ck 
external  spiral  lamina  are  characteristic  features. 

Patagoniofc^l  History  (6).— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  eke 
shaiTily  delimited  groups  into  which  animals  appear  to  be  divided 
are  due  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to  the  fact  that  our  knowledge 
is  limited  to  short  isolated  periods  of  geological  time.  VVere  oer 
knowledge  of  palaeontology  complete,  it  would  be  found  that  Ae 
various  groups  graded  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  n 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  set  dchnite  limits  to  any  doe 
group.  Already  even  in  the  extraordinarily  imperfect  condition  of 
palaeontolo^al  knowledge  this  difficulty  is  making  itself  felt,  and 
in  the  rrmams  from  the  older  deposits  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  rft;ognizcd  groups  the  various  forms  are  most  closdy 
allied  to. 

Amongst  the  most  ancient  forms  of  fishes  known  at  present  are 
the  remarkable  OUntodtmi  c(  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 
The  general  form  ol  these  creatures  gives  the  impression  that  they 
were  ground-feeding  fishes  which  had  become  nighly  specialiaea 
along  much  the  same  lines  as  the  rays  amongst  existing  SdachianiL 
In  the  highly  interesting  Coekilcpidae  descnbed  by  Traquair  (7) 
from  the  L'pper  Silurian  and  Devonian  and  compruing  the  genera 
Tfulodus  and  Lanarkia  a  placoid  skeleton  is  present,  tlw  individual 
elements  being  in  the  form  of  amall  hollow  sfunes  without  any 
basal  plate  of  bone.  The  main  organ  of  propuMon  aeenM  to  have 
been  the  heterocercal  tail,  while  tne  broad  anterior  region  passes 
out  on  each  side  into  a  flap-like  portion  which  may  reptcaent  a 
pectoral  fin.  On  the  under  surface  of  TktMuM  there  occur  tran^ 
verse  markings  which  probably  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
branchial  apparatus  of  tne  ordinary  Selachian  tvpe.  In  the  DreptM' 
aspidae  (Lower  Devonian)  and  Pteraspidae  (Upper  SUurian  and 
Lower  Devonian)  the  isolated  placoid  elements  of  the  CodtUepidat 
have  undergone  fusion  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  into  large  plates 
which  ensheath  the  anterior  body  region,  the  poaterior  portion 
possessing  rhombic  scales.  The  Ostraooderms  10  far  mentioned  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  Heterostraci.  The  Cteteoslraci 
form  another  main  division  of  the  Ostiacoderms,  dtsttngutsfaed  from 
the  Heterostraci  by  the  presence  of  true  unmodified  bione  in  their 
skeletal  plates.  The  orbits  are  more  dorsal  in  position  and  a  doiwd 
fin  is  known  to  occur,  while  none  has  as  yet  been  recognized  in  xba 
Heterostraci.  The  most  familiar  members  of  the  group  are  the 
Cephaiaspida*  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  with  their  highly 
characteristic  crescentic  shield  covering  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head 
region.  From  behind  the  posterior  horns  of  this  diieM  there  proicct 
in  some  specimens  paddle-like  structures  which  may  be  pcctoial 
fins,  or  possibly  structures  serially  homologous  with  umbs  and  not 
represented  in  modem  •Selachians. 

Among  the  less  doubtful  members  of  the  Selachii  aroong  fbsal 
forms  fir«t  place  must  be  given  to  the  FlemropteryfH  represented  by 
the  genus  Cladoselarhe  (8)  from  the  Upper  Devooian  of  Ohio.  Ths 
was  a  shark-like  creature  with  the  mouth  apparently  temuaaL 
The  body  was  covered  with  shagreen  placoid  elements:  there  were 
a  series  (five  or  seven)  of  gill  slits  on  each  side  and  the  skull  was 
probably  hyostyKc  The  notochord  was  apparently  pmistent. 
The  chief  interest  of  Ctadoselacke,  however,  lies  in  its  paired  fins 
which  are  held  by  upholders  of  the  "  lateral  fold  "  theory  to  he 
remarkably  primitive.  The  unpaired  fTns  are  obviously  highhr 
developed— tne  tail  b«ng  almost  homocercal  with  a  1abe.-al  keel  oa 
each  side  as  in  various  ensHng  riwrks,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole 
unlikely  that  the  paired  fins  riwMikl  be  very  primitive  while  the 
unpaired finBaresohighly developed.  Moreovrr.thefactaof structure 
of  the  paired  fins  so  far  as  at  present  known  seem  to  fit  in  i^aite  well 
with  tne  view  that  th^v  are  modifications  of  the  unsserial  arch*- 
ptery^iai  tvpe  (aee  IcuTUvouNoy.  fig.  3). 
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The  IMkytlomi,  tndadlng  the  tmJXf  PltumcmtUJat  (Lover 
Cafbontferoua  to  Permian),  ore  again  of  special  inteicet  as  regards 
their  paired  fins  which  are  obviouily  of  the  uniu;riai  archtptetygial 
type.   The  tail  Is  protocercal  and  the  mouth  nearly  terminal. 

The  AeoHtJudti  are  small  fishes  ranging  from  the  Upper  Sfluriaa 
to  Pcmian.  They  bad  atioagly  hctesooeraal  tail,  gill  ckfu  ap- 
parently opening  independently  to  the  exterior,  bat  they  ara  specially 
cbaracicriaed  by  the  strong  apinca  in  front  of  each  fin  and  by  the 
calcified  plales  lying  superficial  to  the  cranium,  jaw  apparatua  and 
pectoral  girdles. 

AimtoUTics. — (i)  T.  J.  PaiVer,  Trmi.  Zoct.  See.  7i.  (fSTO); 
(X)  Hochsttttcr,  UtrpU.  J»IM.  xxiz.  (1900);  ($)  W.  C.  fUdewood, 
Jmrn.  iMtm.  Soc,  Ziol.  vol^xxvii.;  U)  C.  Stewart,  /enm.  14*11. 
Bridge,  CsoiM^  Nak  Hittmy, 
I  Woodward,  VtrUbratt  Pataeonttioty 

,.  ._.  ....ial  literature:  (7)  R.  H.  Traguatf, 

Trmmi.  Ray.  Ste.  Bdin.,  mdx.  (I«99>;  (•)  Baahfocd  Dean.  /our*. 
J#arA*.  ix.  (iS94).  ud  !>«<»•  A^  nr*  JifcMt,  M.  liiL  (i»M>. 


Soc.  Z09I.  xxix.  (1906):  (<>  T.  W,  Bridge,  Cambridti  NcL  Balmy, 
'^Fijhci"  (1904):  (6)  A.5mith  "'      *        ■"■■•-■ 


(1898),  for  refeienices  to  special  literatuie;  (7)  R.  H.  Traguair, 
Trmtu.  Raj.  Ste.  B4in.,  max.  (I«99>;  (•)  Bashfocd  Dean.  / 

ntBOBHB.  ROQmiUi  FAUm,  tST  Eau.  of  (i8i»- 
1895),  English  lawyer  and  Matcsman,  was  bom  *t  Mizbury, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  on  the  >;th  of  November  181  >.  His 
father  was  rector  of  the  parish:  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  merchants  in  the  Citjr  of  London,  where  thdr 
descendants  for  a  long  while  continued  to  be  influential  people; 
his  mother  l)eh>nged  to  the  family  of  Ronndell,  which  had  been 
settled  for  four  centuries  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Winchester,  and  in  i8jo  went  into 
residence  in  the  tmiversity  of  Oxford  asasdiolar  of  Trinity  College. 
Here  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  many  friends,  especially  P.  C. 
Clanghton  and  Charles  Wordsworth.  In  1834  he  took  a  first 
class  in  LiUrae  Humaniares;  he  won  the  Eldon  scholarship 
•nd  was  elected  to  a  feUowship  at  Magdalen  College;  and  after 
•  year,  spent  chiefly  in  private  tuition,  psrtly  in  Lord  Wincfailsea'a 
house  and  partly  in  tlie  univerdty,  he  removed  to  Londcm 
(November  1835)  and  commenced  leading  for  the  bar. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  7th  of  June  1837,  the  same 
day  on  which  John  Rolt  (180^1871),  a  man  of  very  different 
antecedents,  but  afterwards  a  worthy  rival  of  Palmer,  wis  also 
called.  Through  liis  family  connexions  in  the  City  of  London, 
cBentt  toon  came  to  Pahnet's  chamben,  and  bis  busfaiess  at 
the  Chancoy  bar  increased  rapidly.  Meanwhile  Us  Interests  were 
not  wholly  confined  to  law:  for  some  time  (1840-1843)  he  wrote 
for  Tke  Timet  aitd  tl)f  Brilisk  Critic;  he  made  a  phmge  into 
patristic  learning,  from  which  be  soon  recoiled;  he  was  mudi 
inleRStcd  in  the  controversies  which  distracted  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Tract  90;  in  the  treatment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Colonial 
Office;  in  the  establishment  by  the  crown,  in  conjunction  with 
Ihelting  of  I>russ!a,  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric;  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  pit)fesaorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford  on  Keble's  retirement. 

In  1847,  and  again  in  1853,  Palmer  was  returned  as  member 
of  Parliament  for  Plymouth,  as  a  Peelite,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  be  took  an  active  and  independent  part.  He  advo- 
cated the  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament,  he  opposed  Lord 
John  RusseD's  measure  to  repel  the  so-called  papal  aggression; 
be  opposed  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  univenity  of 
Oxford;  and  he  was  hostile  to  the  action  of  the  government  in 
the  Crimean  War.  On  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  oniverslty 
of  Oxford,  he  sympathiied  with  the  reformers,  but  felt  himselt 
prohibited,  by  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken,  from  asstmiing 
any  active  part.  In  185S  he  supported  Cladatone  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  with  Russia  before  the  capture  of  Sebastopol ; 
bi  i8s<  be  opposed  the  opening  of  museums  00  Sunday;  in  the 
fallowing  year  he  supported  Cobden  in  his  disapproval  of  the 
second  o|rium  war  with  China.  At  the  general  election  on  March 
t8s7.  Palmer,  finding  that  the  Independent  part  he  had  taken, 
espedaBy  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  questk>n,  had  alienated 
fram  hfan  many  of  his  constittients  in  I>lymoath,  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  reflection  for  that  borough,  and  did  not  seek  for 
clecthin  dsewfaere.  In  1848  be  married  Lady  Laura  WaMegrave, 
daughter  of  Earl  Waldegrtve.  In  1849  he  had  become  a  Q.C.; 
and  ia  1851  he  took  hit  teat  in  the  Roll*  Court,  where  ho  soon 
ablaiaad  a  leading  practice,  and  was  engagvi  in  away  of  the  moat 
iaportant  cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    In  July  itAt  bt 


accepted  from  Lord  Patmerston  the  office  of  toUdtor-general, 
a  knighthood,  and  a  safe  seat  for  the  borough  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  secured  for  him  through  the  friendly  action  of  Lord 
Zetland,  and  thus  began  the  second  spell  of  Palmer's  membeish^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  vdiich  continued  till  his  elevation  to 
the  woolsack  and  the  peerage.  In  September  1863  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  so  continued  till  the  govemntent  of  whidi 
he  was  a  member  resigned  in  1866. 

The  Civil  War  in  America,  and  the  qnestions  iriiich  arose  from 
the  reUtions  of  Great  Britain  with  both  belligercnts,  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  more  than  usually 
onerous,  and  Palmer  was  called  upon  to  take  part,  as  adviser  of 
the  ministry,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  House,  in  the  questions 
which  arose  in  respect  of  the  "  Trent "  and  the  "  Peleihoff," 
the  cruisers  "  Alabama  "  and  "  Florida  "  and  the  "  Alexandta," 
a  ship  which  was  seized  by  the  government,  and  other  matten. 
In  1865  he  took  a  large  part  in  the  passing  of  the  act  under  which 
all  the  law  courts  were  gathered  together  in  the  Strand.  In 
1866  he  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  making  of  household 
suffrage  the  basis  of  representation,  an  expression  of  opinioa 
which  probably  influenced  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  following  year— 
in  the  discussions  on  which  Palmer  took  a  prominent  part,  and 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  "fancy  franchises" 
originally  proposed  by  its  authors.  In  the  same  year  be  took 
part  in  supporting  the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Churdi  rates. 

In  i8i8  occurred  ao  event  of  great  importance  in  his  career. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gladstone  proposed  his  resolutions  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  on  which  the  biH  for  its  disestablish* 
ment  was  subsequently  based.  This  measure  was  opposed  to 
many  of  the  dearest  beliefs  and  feelings  of  Palmer,  and  he 
evidenced  his  disapproval  by  abstaining  bma  voting  on  the 
resolutions.  At  the  election  of  November  18C8  Palmer  was  again 
retmTied  for  Richmond,  and  Gladstone  offered  him  the  ofiice  of 
lord  chancellor  or  the  office  of  a  lord  justice  with  a  peerage; 
both  offers  were  declined  by  Palmer,  and  he  assumed  a  petition 
of  independent  opposition  to  the  measure  relative  to  the  Irish 
Chureh.  On  the  iind  of  March  1869  he  delivered  a  very  powcifid 
speech  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bm,  and  during  its  later 
stages  exercised  a  considerable  influence  fai  modifying  the 
severity  of  its  provisions.  The  position  of  Palmer  at  this  time 
was  veiy  remarkable.  The  foremost  advocate  at  the  bar,  he 
was  known  to  have  declined  the  highest  prize  in  the  profession 
rather  than  promote  a  measure  of  which  he  disapproved;  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  action 
had  been  more  than  tisually  independent  of  party,  he  had 
separated  himself  from  his  political  friends  and  maintained  a 
position  as  the  dignified  and  fordble  opponent  of  disestablish* 
ment:  Without  office  and  without  combinitlon  with  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  he  exercised  great  influence  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's.  What  made  his  position  the 
more. remarkable  was  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
government  which  he  had  declined  to  join,  and  that  on  some 
occasions  they  invoked  the  assistance  which  his  great  influenca 
in  the  House  enabled  him  to  afford  to  them. 

In  i86g  he  sought  to  modify  rather  than  to  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  abolitian  of  tests  in  the  um'vtrsitles.  In  1870  he  gave  a 
qualified  support  to  Gladstone's  first  Irish  Land  Act,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  supported  Forster's  Education  Act.  In  1871  he 
imdertook  the  defence  of  his  friend  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley, 
irhen  attacked  for  his  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  to  the 
{odidal  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  by  a  Unr  of  argu- 
ment more  ingenious  than  convincing,  tecored  a  majority  for 
the  government 

The  treaty  of  Waahhigton  was  the  Deans  of  casting  a  great 
duty  upon  Pabner.  After  the  conchision  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America  very  large  claims  were  preferred  against  Great  Britain 
for  alleged  breaches  of  her  duty  as  a  neutral  power;  and  after 
long  negotiations,  England  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
arbitration.  Palmer,  who  had  been  advising  the  British  govern- 
ment during  these  negotiations,  and  who  (4th  August  1871) 
had  ddeaded  the  treaty  fai  the  House  of  Commons,  was  btfcftd 
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oa  behalf  o(  Gnat  BriUiA.  In  the  end  the  Geneva  Uibuttt]  made 
an  award  requiring  the  payment  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  of  a  turn  of  about  £3,aoo,ooa  To  thoie  who,  in  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  are  desirous  of 
acquiriug  a  luiowledge  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset 
this  mode  of  settling  disputes,  the  account  which  Palmer  has  left 
of  his  part  in  this  arbitration  may  be  commended. 

In  September  1871  Gladstone  again  offered  him  the  great  seal, 
which  Lord  Halherley  had  resigned;  in  the  same  year  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  his  newly  erected  house  at  Blackrooor,  in  the 
parish  of  Selbome,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  from  which  b« 
took  his  ne?  title  as  a  peer.  In  the  following  year  (1873)  Lord 
Selbome  carried  through  parliament  the  Judicature  Act.  The 
foundations  of  this  measure  were  laid  so  long  ago  as  February 
1867,  when  Palmer  had  moved  for  a  royal  commission  on  the 
constitution  of  the  courts,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  that  commission,  of  which  the  first  report  was  made  in 
1869.  The  result  of  this  act  of  187J  was  to  effect  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  judicature  system.  By.  the  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Act  one  supreme  court  with  several  divisions  wax 
constituted;  each  division  could  administer  the  whole  law; 
the  conflict  of  divergent  systems  of  law  was  largely  overcome 
by  declaring  that  when  they  were  at  variance,  the  principles  of 
equity  should  prevail  over  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 
The  details  of  this  great  change  wereembodiedinacodeof  general 
rules  prepared  by  a  committee  of  judges,  over  which  Lord  Sel- 
bome for  two  years  presided  week  by  week,  with  unfaltering 
attention  to  the  minutest-  detail.  "  If,  "  wrote  Lord  Selbome 
is  his  memoirs,  speaking  of  .the  Judicature  Act  of  187],  "I 
leave  any  monument  behind  me^hich  will  bear  the  test  of  time, 
it  may  be  this."  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,  this  uiuon  of  all  the  higher  courts  into  one  supreme 
tribunid,  from  the  construction  of  a  single  home  for  this  great 
institution;  and  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts  in  the  Strand 
in  the  year  1882,  when  Queen  Victoria  personally  presided  in 
her  one  supreme  court,  and  handed  over  the  care  of  the  building 
to  Lord  Selbome,  as  her  chancellor  and  as  the  head  of  this  great 
body,  was  impiessive  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  silent 
revolution,  which  owed  moic  to  Lord  Selbome  than  to  any  other 
individuaL  To  the  student  of  the  natural  history  of  juris- 
prudence the  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  law  and  equity  may 
well  recall  a  similar  result  brought  about  in  Imperial  Rome; 
to  the  student  of  British  institutions,  the  supreme  court,  for  once 
presided  over  in  person  by  the  sovereign,  could  not  but  recall 
the  Aula  Regia,  whtre  the  Norman  kings  sat  amid  their  coun- 
sellors before  equity  had  arisen  to  correct  law,  and  before  the 
separation  between  the  three  great  common  law  courts  had  begun. 
A  small  incident  may  illustrate  the  novelty  of  the  assemblage 
of  the  one  great  court  on  that  day.  The  queen,  on  the  prayer  of 
the  sttomey-general,  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
should  be  recorded,  an  order  which  caused  a  momentary  embar- 
rassment to  the  brd  chancellor,  as  the  court  had  no  existing 
registrar,  and  no  existing  book  in  which  the  record  should  be 
made.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts  Lord 
Selbome  received  an  earldom. 

The  year  1885  was  rnarked  in  Lord  Selbome's  life  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  his  final  separation  from  the  party  of  which 
Gladstone  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  That  statesman  had 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  indicated  his  leaning  towards  the 
dis^tablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  towards  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  Both  these  leanings  were  opposed  to  the 
deepest  convictions  of  Lord  Selbome;  and  it  was  an  inevitable 
result  that  when  in  Janliary  1886  Gladstone  resumed  office  as 
premier,  Lord  Selbome  should  not  be  again  his  chancellor:  on 
the  30th  of  January  in  that  year  they  parted  for  ever;  and 
Lord  Selbome  felt  that  his  public  life,  except  so  far  as  he  might 
serve  his  country  by  voice  or  pen,  was  now  over.  But  neither 
his  courage  nor  his  industry  forsook  him;  and  he  found,  in 
opposing  the  new  views  of  his  old  colleague,  ample  scope  for  both 
voice  and  pen;  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
continued  almost  to  the  last  to  take  part  in  hearing  and  deciding 
appeals,  and  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  busmess  of  the  House, 


In  addnasittg  the  decton  of  Midlothkn  in  Septenlber  t88s, 
Gladstone  had  suggested  the  severance  of  the  Church  of  Eni^and 
from  the  state  as  a  subject  on  which  the  foundation  of  discossioa 
had  already  been  laid,  and  he  averred  the  existence  of  >'  a  current 
almost  throughout  the  civilized  world,  slowly  setting  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  disestablisfamentt"  Such  an  atterance  from  such  a  man 
greatly  excited  the  hopes  of  Nonconformists,  who  had  previously 
published  a  manifesto  under  the  title  of  "The  Case  for  Di*- 
establishment."  This  stirring  of  the  question  deeply  moved 
Lord  Selborae,  who  was  strongly  opposed  alike  to  disestabliili- 
meat  and  disendowment,  and  in  the  following  year,  1886,  he 
published  a  work  entKled  A  Dtjaut  of  At  Clturch  ij  Enifami 
atai$ut  DittstatliskmeiU,  with  an  introduaory  letter  addressed 
to  Gladstone.  In  the  inttoductoty  letter  he  criticised  Gladstone's 
pronouDCement  00  the  aubject,  and  especially  examined  tiic 
allegation  of  a  general  tendency  towards  disesublishment  in  the 
civilized  world  at  laige,  aad  arrived  at  a  negative  oondnsioiL 
In  the  body  of  the  book  the  learned  author  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  its  endowmenu  and  the  case  of  the 
advocates  of  disestablishment.  The  work  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  an  abundant  supply  of  learning  and  of  infonnatioii 
as  to  the  history  and  the  state  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  at  that 
time,  and  by  great  dialectical  acuteneas.  It  is  a  powerful 
defence  as  well  as  a  valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
esublished  Church  in  England.  In  1888  Lord  Selbome  published 
a  second  work  on  the  Church  question,  entitled  Ancient  Facts  and 
Pattaciet  cenceninf  Ckurcitt  and  TiUus,  in  which  he  -t-™!"*-! 
more  critically  than  in  Us  earlier  book  the  development*  of  early 
ecclesiastical  itutitutions,  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
modem  parochial  system  and  its  general  endowment  with  tithes. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  embodying  the  result  of  its  author's 
subsequent  researches  in  the  Vatican  library  and  elsewhere,  was 
published  in  the  year  189a.  A  perusal  of  these  books  will  show 
with  how  wide  a  range  of  investigation  and  with  what  care  Lord 
Selbome  prepared  himself  for  the  discussion  of  these  ecclesiasticU 
questions  which  deeply  stured  him.  But  Lord  Selbome  did 
not  carry  on  his  opposition  to  Gladstone's  proposals  only  in  his 
library  or  by  his  pen;  in  the  year  1886-1887  he  travelled  to 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  addressed  meetings  in  defetice 
of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  state  and  against  Home 
Rule;  and  in  September  1893,  in  hif  eighty-first  year,  he 
addressed  a  powerful  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  opposition 
to  the  Home  Rule  BUL 

Lord  Selbome's  health  had,  with  the  exception  of  two  "'Pattfi 
in  r883  and  1S88,  which  appear  to  have  been  due  to  overwork, 
continued  excellent  till  February  1895,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  influerua.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1895  at  his  seat  ia 
Hampshire,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

To  the  subject  of  university  education  Lord  SelbotBe  at 
different  tunes  in  his  life  gave  much  time  and  attention.  As  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  he  had  been  desirous  of  changes 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  by  his  oath,  from  advocating;  and 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  abolition  of  test* 
in  the  old  universities.'  He  gave  much  time  and  attention  to 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  second  Oxford  commission  under 
the  act  of  1876;  in  1878  he  filled  the  office  of  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews;  and  in  the  following  year  he  presided 
over  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  university  education  in 
London.  Lord  Selbome's  literary  labours  included  the  (atbli- 
cation  in  1863  of  a  selection  of  hymns,  under  the  title  of  Tkt 
Book  of  Praia,  a  work  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Danid 
Sedgwick  (t8t4-i879),  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  the  dty  o( 
London.  The  work  was  characterized  by  the  great  paina  taken 
to  ascertain  the  tme  authorship  of  hymns  which  were  either 
anonymous  or  attributed  to  those  who  had  not  composed  them, 
and  by  a  like  eSort  to  exclude  all  variations  grafted  00  the 

'  In  T867^he  founded  an  association  for  the  improyemeat  of  lent 
education,  in  the  hope  of  brineine  about  the  establishment  or  toe 
restoration  of  "  a  general  school  of  law  In  London  on  a  scale  worthy 
of  the  Importance  of  the  law  and  of  the  resources  cf  th«  Inns  A 
Court."  This  enterprise  was  not  tucccflsful.  The  opposite  foreea 
wert.tDO  stroag  to  permit  Lord  Sdborne  to  succeed. 
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•riooal  knfuase,  tnd  to  give  the  hynmi  "  in  tlie  genuine  nn- 
wriuixed  .text  of  the  wtthora  themielvef."  In  the  course  of  his 
Uboun  •*  editor  of  this  vetume  he  wu  struck  by  tlie  unity  which 
was  preaented  by  Cbriatian  hymnody,  "  binding  together  by  the 
faice  of  K  common  attraction,  more  powerful  tlan  all  amies  of 
differenot>  time*  uoent  laA  modem,  natbna  of  Twiou*  race 
and  language.  Churchmen  and  Nonconfommts,  Churdhes  re- 
formed aad  uniefotmed"  (Preface).  In  the  same  6eld  of 
literature  Lord  Sclborne  further  laboured  by  the  publication  of 
another  collection  called  TAe  Btok  of  Praise  Hymmil;  a  contri- 
bution to  an  edition  of  Bishop  Ken's  hymns;  a  paper  on  English 
Church  Hymnody  at  a  Church  Congress;  and  the  article  in  the 
Bncydepaedia  Brilannica  on  "  Hymns  "  ({.«.),  which  iras  re- 
publisiied  as  a  separate  volume  in  1891. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Lord  Sdbome  engaged  in 
the  composition,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  of  memorials  of 
his  own  life  and  of  the  lives  of  many  members  of  his  family. 
These  Uemarials,  Part  I.,  Family  and  Pasanal,  in  1  vols., 
which  were  published  in  i8g6,  Utmoriats,  Pari  //.,  Perstnal  and 
fotiiical,  also  in  s  vols.,  were  edited  by  bis  daughter,  Lady 
Sophia  Palmer,  and  published  in  1848.  In  the  years  1880-1881 
Lord  Sdbome  wrote  to  his  son  a  series  of  letters  on  religious 
■ubjects,  dealing  in  an  elementary  way  with  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  BibUcal  criticism. 
These  were  published  in  i8q8,  under  the  title  of  LiUtn  It  His 
Sm  m  JUi{iM,  ty  XatMdtU,  First  Eori  aj  StOcnu. 

In  penmn  Lord  Sdbome  was  of  aboutthc  average  height:  bis 
Manners  wIil'R  among  lir rangers  were  somewhat  reserved;  his  style, 
both  in  ipLaking  and  writinc.  was  fluent,  tending  to  diffasencss:  liis 
oratory  w;<^  marked  by  uniform  ^ood  sense  and  luciditv,  both  of 
arrangement  and  langtiage;  and  if  he  never  reached  tnc  highest 
level  of  or.itorical  excellence,  he  never  descended  to  what  was 
pommoopl  ICC  or  irrclcv.-) nt.  As  a  judge,  whether  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  ill  the  House  of  Lords,  he  displayed  high  oualiltcs:  he  was 
patient,  c(  nrtcous,  logical  and  learned,  and  his  juagnicnts  contain 
many  valt  ibie  expositions  of  the  principles  of  law.  The  fusion  of 
hw  and  Oiuity,  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  judicial  system  of 
England,  .md  the  association  of  all  the  supreme  tribunals  in  one 
oommoo  h  inie  were  works  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  or  importance, 
and  give  n  character  of  unusual  importance  to  his_  chancellorship. 
That  Lorti  Sclborne  was  a  truly  religious  man  it  is  impossible  to 
doubtt  his  whole  tile  was  regulated  and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  his 
duty  towards  Cod  and  his  fcliowmen,  and  a  long  life  spent  amid  the 
temptations  of  legal  and  public  life  left  not  the  faintest  stain  on  bis 
memory.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  nc  looked  up  with  unstinted  affection  and  reverence;  and  he 
Ccwnd  in  Its  service  and  formularies  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  ad 
his  rdieiou  ^  feelings.  He  belonged  to  the  High  Church  school,  which 
was  innucnLcd  by  the  teaching  of  Newman  and  Pusey  and  the 
Oxford  tea  luTs  of  their  day:  but  he  by  no  means  slavishly  followed 
them^  With  the  later  High  Church  movement,  usually  described 
as  Ritualitm,  he  had  less  sympathy.  His  life  was  prosperous,  for 
fremhia&t^t  prize  at  the  university  till  his  acquisition  of  an  earldom, 
he  went  on  a  course  of  almost  unbroken  success.  1  le  had  the  double 
dignity  of  having  refused  the  highest  prize  in  his  profession  for 
conscience*  ^ike.  and  of  having  accepted  that  dignity  without  1ms 
ef  consisMnry;  in  hi.«i  life  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  the 
sincere  adiiiiration  of  his  fcliowmen,  as  well  as  an  abundant  fortune 
and  ample  liiular  distinctions.    His  life  was  also  happy,  for  he  had 

Elcasure  in  his  work,  he  loved  and  was  loved  by  his  wile  and  children: 
e  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  retained  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers  to  the  fast;  his  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  youth  was  un- 
■lakcn  to  the  end;  and  he  lived  throughout  his  long  life  with  the 
eooacioiisncis  of  rectitude.  (C  F.) 

ULBOBMB.  WILLUM  WAIABORAVB  PAUmt.  ata>  Eau. 
or  (1859-  ),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Univenlty  Colege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  £nt  class  in 
kistoty<  la  i8Sj;  being  then  Viscount  Wolner,  he  married 
Lady  Beatrix  CecH,  3rd  daughterof  the  jrd  marqueaa  of  Salisbury. 
H*  iervad  a  polhical  apprenticeship  ss  assistant  private  secretary 
to  the  cfaancdler  of  the  exchequer  (Mr  ChiUeis)  {ram  1882  to 
jtos,  when  he  waa  elected  Libcnl  member  of  parliisment  for  East 
Uaapalue.  LiLe  his  father,  be  became  a  liberal  Unionist 
whan  in  iU6  Mr  Gladstone  proposed  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
•Bd  be  leUiacd  fab  seat  tiU  1893,  when  he  was  elected  for  West 
Edinbnr^  From  iBgs  to  igoo  he  was  imder.eecretaty  for  the 
colonies,  having  Mr  Chamberlain  as  his  chief,  and  during  the 
diCcah  period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  he 
«■*  rapidly  t«  the  iraot.    la  1900  he  entered  liie  cabinet  as 


fint  loud  of  the  atimirahy,  and  hdd  this  office  611 1905,  when  he 
succeeded  Lord  Milner  as  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa  and 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  coloniea.  He 
assumed  office  at  Pretoria  in  May  of  that  year.  He  had  gtme 
out  with  the  intention  of  guiding  the  destinies  ol  South  Africa 
ilauing  a  period  when  the  ex-Boer  republics  would  be  in  a  transi- 
tional state  between  crown  colony  government  and  self-^veni- 
ment,  and  letters  patent  were  issued  granting  the  Transvaal 
repnsentative  institutions.  But  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
office  in  £ngiland  in  the  December  following,  before  the  new 
constitution  had  been  actually  established,  and  the  decision  was 
now  taken  to  give  both  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  cobnies 
sclf.g9vetninent  without  dday.  Lord  Selbome  loyally  accepted 
the  changed  sittiation,  and  it  was  dtie  in  considerable  measure 
to  his  moderation,  common  sense,  ailministrative  gifts  and 
appredation  of  the  Boen'.  standpoint,  that  the  experiment 
proved  successfuL  He  ceased  to  be  governor  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  on  its  asstmiption  of  sdf-govemment  in  Jime  1907, 
but  retained  his  other  posts  until  May  1910,  retiring  on  the  eve 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  No  ene  had 
ihme  more  to  eSect  that  luion.  The  despatch,  dated  January 
7th,  1907,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  situation  in  its  economic  and 
political  aspects,  was  a  masterly  and  comprdiensive  statement 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  coiisting  system  and  of  the  ati* 
vantages  likely  to  attend  union.  The  force  of  its  appeal  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  while  the  loyslty  with 
which  Lord  Selbome  co-operated  with  the  Botha  ailministratioa 
was  an  additional  factor  in  reconciling  the  Dutch  and  British 
communities.  He  returned  to  England  with  his  reputation  as  a 
atatesman  enhanced  by  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  with  a 
practical  experience,  second  only  to  that  of  Lord  Milner,  of 
British  imperialism  in  successful  operation.  This  experience 
made  him  a  valuable  ally  in  the  movement  among  the  Unionist 
party  at  home  for  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Piefeienoe,  to 
wdiich  he  cotild  now  give  his  whole-hearted  support. 

SELBOBMB,  a  viUage  in  the  Petetsfield  parliamentary  divistoa 
of  Hampshire,  En^and,  4}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Alton  station  on  the 
London  &  South-Westem  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  ntuated  in 
a  thickly  wooded  valley,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  and 
scene  of  the  work  of  Gilbert  White  the  naturalist;  his  house  ii 
in  the  viUage,  and  hia  memorial  and  grave  are  in  the  ancient 
church.  Fine  views  over  the  district  of  which  he  wrote  are 
obtained  inm  the  hills  (between  500  and  700  ft.]  in  the  neighbour* 
hood. 

8BLBT.  WILLUM  OOUItT  OUILT,  itr  \aamn  (1835- 
t909).  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Oimnsons,  was  bom  00 
the  2gch  of  August  183J,  the  son  of  Dr  James  Majtby  Gully  of 
Malvern.  His  grandfather  was  Daniel  Gully,  a  Jamaican  ootTee- 
planter.  Be  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  be  was  president  of  the  UnioiL  He  waa  called  to  the  bai 
in  i860,  went  the  northern  circuit,  and  took  silk  in  1877. .  In 
1880  ahd  18S5  he  imsuccessfnlly  contested  Whitehaven  as  a 
LibenI,  but  was  elected  for  Carlisle  in  1886,  imd  ctmtinued  to 
represent  that  constituency  until  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
In  April  1895  he  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  majority  of  elevai 
votes  over  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (cr,  Visooimt  Ridley,  1900), 
the  Unionist  nominee.  In  1905  he  resigned  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sdby,  the  name  being  that 
of  his  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth  Selby  (d.  1906),  whom  he  married 
in  18A5.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  November  1909,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  James  WilUam  Herscfaell  Gully  (b.  1867). 

8BLBT,  a  market  town  in  the  Barkston  Ash  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorltshire,  Englaiid,  iji  m.  S, 
of  York  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Nortb-Eastem  railways. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  7786.  It  stands  in  a  level  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouae,  by  which  communication  is 
provided  with  the  Humbcr.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St 
German  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  ander  a  grant 
from  William  the  Conqueror  in  1069  and  nUsed  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mitred  abbey  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  The  monastic  buildingi 
have  practicaUy  disappaa<cd,  but  the  church  was  s  splaadid 
building  of  various  dates  from  Norman  to  Decorated,  the  ckoir 
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aodLadychipdnpresentliigtlielaterperiad.  The  nave  jtancs 
from  Norman  to  Early  Engliih  in  the  course  of  its  eight  bay>  from 
cast  to  weat  and  alio  bom  the  arcade  through  the  triforiuin  to 
the  derestory.  About  midnight  of  the  ipth-tolh  o<  October 
1906,  a  fire  broke  out  in  tlie  Latham  diapd  adjoining  the  north 
choir  aisle,  in  which  a  ne«  organ  had  recently  been  erected,  and 
(oon  involved  the  whole  building.  Specially  terious  damage 
was  done  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel,  .the 
oak-groined  roof  and  rich  fittings  of  the  choir  were  wholly 
destroyed,  but  the  finely  moulded  arches  and  the  magnificent 
tracery  of  the  east  window  survived  in  great  part.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  the  tower,  and  the  nave  roof  perished,  for 
the  fire  reached  practically  every  part  of  the  building,  though  the 
stonework  of  the  nave  suffered  comparatively  Uttle.  Schemes 
for  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
church  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  the  architect  being  Mi 
Oldrid  Scott. 

Sdby  is  the  centre  of  a  tkh  agricultural  district,  and  its 
industries  include  rope  and  twine  making,  flax-icntching,  boat- 
building, iion-founding,  tanning  and  brewing.  Tradition  in- 
dicates Selby  as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  I.,  ud  thus  accoimts 
for  the  high  privileges  conferred  upon  the  abbey.  The  town  had 
a  considerable  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Gvil  Wars,  l>eing  lield 
at  the  outset  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  captured  by  the 
Koyalists  in  1644,  but  soon  retaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

SBUBN,  JOHN  (1584.-1654),  Enghsh  Jurist,  iegal  antiquary 
and  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  t6th  of  December  1584  at 
Salvington,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tarring,  Sussex.  His  father, 
also  John  Selden,  held  a  small  farm.  It  is  said  that  his  accom- 
pUshMents  as  a  violin-player  gained  him  his  wife,  whose  social 
position  was  somewhat  superior  to  his  own.  She  was  Margaret, 
the  only  child  of  Thomas  Baker  of  Rnstington,  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Tarring,  and  was  more  or  less  remotely  descended 
from  a  knightly  family  oE  the  same  name  in  Kent.  John  Selden 
commenced  his  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chi- 
chester, whence  in  1600  he  proceeded  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford. 
In  2603  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  and 
in  1604  migrated  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  i6ii  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  His  earliest  patron  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the 
antiquary,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  copying 
and  abridging  certain  of  the  parliamentary  records  then  pre- 
served in  the  Tower.  For  some  reason  which  has  not  been 
explained,  Selden  never  went  into  court  as  an  advocate,  save  on 
rare  and  exceptional  occasions.  But  his  practice  in  clumbers 
as  a  conveyancer  and  consulting  counsel  is  stated  to  have  been 
large,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  considerable  fortune  he 
tccumuhted,  it  must  also  have  been  lucrative. 
I  It  was,  however,  as  a  scholar  and  writer  that  Selden  won  his 
reputation  both  amongst  his  contemporaries  and  with  posterity. 
His  first  work,  an  account  of  the  dvil  administration  of  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  said-  to  have  been  comj^ed 
when  he  was  only  two-  or  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  But 
if  this  was  the  Analtclcu  Anih-BritatmuoB,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  he  withheld  it  from  the  world  until  1615.  In  liio 
appeared  his  Enihtid's  Epiiumis  and  Jania  Anflorum;  Facits 
Altera,  which  dralt  with  the  progress  of  English  law  down  to 
Henry  n.;  and  The  Dudlo,  tr  SintU  Cimbal,  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  trial  by  battle  in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  1613  he  supplied  a  scries  of  notes,  enriched  by 
an  immense  number  erf  quotations  and  references,  to  the  first 
eighteen  canto*  of  Drayton's  PelyolbUm.  In  1614  he  published 
Tilks  ef  Htmmr,  which,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  ddfcct*  and 
dmissions,  has  remained  to  the  present  day  tlie  most  com* 
prehensive  and  trustworthy  work  of  its  kind  that  we  possess; 
and  in  1616  his  notes  on  Fortescue's  De  laudilmt  Upim  XsfiMM 
and  Ralph  de  Hengham's  Sitmmat  magna  et  fana.  In  i6t7  his 
De  Hit  SyrUt  was  issued,  and  immediately  established  his  fame 
as  an  oriental  schoUr  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  use  of  the  comparative  method, 
in  which  it  was  far  ahead  of  its  age,  and  is  still  consulted  by 
students  of  Semitic  mythology.  In  1618  his  HUltry  ef  TMet, 
■llltough  only  pablisbcd  after  it  had  bcoi  snbinittcd  to  the  cen- 


sonhip  and  duly  Ucenaed,  oevtrtheleM  aroused  the  ipfrrfiiB^w 
of  the  bishops  and  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  king.  The 
author  was  summoned  before  the  privy  conadl  and  cempeM 
to  retract  his  opinions;  or  at  any  rate  what  were  held  to  he  Ui 
opiniona.  Moreover,  his  work  was  suppressed  and  hiasrif 
forbidden  to  reply  to  any  of  the  controver^alists  .who  had  cons 
or  might  come  forward  to  answer  it. 

This  seems  to  have  introduced  Selden  to  the  practical  lidt «( 
political  affairs.  The  discontents  which  a  few  yean  later  biob 
out  into  dvil  war  were  already  forcing  themselves  on  puUc 
attention,  and  it  is  pretty  ceitidn  that,  altluni^  he  was  not  ia 
parliament,  he  was  the  instigator  and  perhaps  the  draftsnasci 
the  memorable  protestation  on  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  thi 
House  affirmed  by  the  Commons  on  the  18th  of  December  it>i. 
He  waa  with  several  of  the  memben  committed  to  prison,  st 
first  in  the  Tower  aiid  subsequently  under  tlie  charge  of  Sir 
Robert  Ducie,  sheriff  of  London.  Duringhisdelention,which<»l7 
lasted  a  short  time,  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  aa  cditin 
of  Eadmer's  Hislery  from  a  manuscript  lent  to  him  by  his  host 
or  jailor,  which  he  published  two  years  af  terwatds.  In  i6>3  la 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  boioogli  <f 
Lancaster,  and  sat  with  Coke,  Noy  and  Pym  on  Secjesal 
GUnville's  election  committee.  He  was  also  nominated  irate 
of  Lyon'a  Inn,  an  office  which  he  declined  to  undertake.  Far 
this  the  benchen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  bets 
appointed,  fined  him  £to  and  disqualified  Um  from  being  choaa 
one  ef  their  number.  But  he  was  relieved  from  this  iocapsdijr 
after  a  few  yean,  and  became  a  master  of  the  bench.  In  ikt 
first  parliament  of  Charles  1.  (1615),  it'appean  from  the  "  ictsna 
of  memben  "  printed  in  1878  that,  contrary  to  the  sssertioa 
of  all  his  biographers,  he  had  no  seat.  In  Charles's  Kteed 
parliament  (1626)  he  was  elected  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wnisbiit, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  C<oi|i 
Villien,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  following  year,  in  the 
"  benevolence  "  case,  he  was  counsel  for  Sir  Edmund  Himfdni 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  In  i6>8  he  was  returned  to  tht 
third  parliament  of  Charles  for  Ludgershall  in  Wltshiie,  snd  ks4 
a  large  and  important  share  in  drawing  up  and  cartyiag  the 
Petition  of  Right.  In  the  session  of  1619  he  was  <me  of  tht 
memben  maiidy  responsible  for  the  tumuhaoua  passage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  resolution  against  the  illegal  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and,  alon^  with  Eliot,  UoUcs,  I/nt 
Valentine,  Strode,  and  the  rest,  he  was  sent  once  more  to  tbe 
Tower.  There  he  remained  for  eight  months,  deprived  for  s 
part  of  the  time  of  the  use  of  books  and  writing  materials.  Be 
was  then  removed,  under  less  rigorous  conditions,  to  theManlul- 
sea,  tmtil  not  long  afterwards  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Ardi- 
bishop  Laud  he  waa  liberated.  Some  yean  before  he  had  hcoi 
appointed  steward  to  the  eari  of  Kent,  to  whose  seat,  Wictt  is 
Bedfordshire,  he  now  retired.  In  163S  at  the  suggeslioa  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  he  had  compiled,  with  the  assistance  ci 
two  learned  coadjuton,  Patrick  Young  and  Richard  James,  S 
catalogue  of  the  Arundd  marbles.  He  employed  his  leisne  " 
Wrest  in  writing  De  nccetsuHtbus  in  bona  dejundi  uciaiitm 
Utet  EbraeamM  and  De  suueaiane  in  tonlijUatnm  Eiraein»t 
published  in  1631,  About  this  period  he  seems  to  have  indioed 
towards  the  court  rather  than  the  popular  party,  and  even  10 
have  secured  the  personal  fovour  of  the  king.  'To  him  ia  ttii 
he  dedicated  his  Jiare  dausiim,  and  under  the  royal  patroeufe 
it  was  put  forth  as  a  kind  of  state  paper.  It  had  beea  writtta 
sixteen  or  seventeen  yean  before;  but  Jamea  I.  had  prokiliiu4 
its  publication  for  poBtica]  reasons;  hence  it  appeared  s 
quarter  of  •  century  after  -Grotius's  Hare  liberum,  to  wUm 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  rejoinder,  and  the  pretensionsadvsaced 
in  which  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  poach  in  the  waios 
off  the  British  coasts  it  was  iu  purpose  to  explode.  The  fK( 
that  Sdden  was  not  retained  in  the  great  case  of  ship  aoaef 
in  1637  by  John  Hampden,  the  coosin  of  his  former  diest, 
may  be  accepted  as  additional  evidence  that  his  seal  ia  li" 
popular  cause  was  not  so  warm  and  unsuspected  as  it  had  oace 
been.  During  the  progress  of  this  momentous  constitutioosl 
conflict,  indeed,  he  scons  to  have  been  absorbed  in  his  oiicaisl 
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mtiitlwa,  ptiMMitng  De  fin  nahrali  <l  imfiitn  fiala  iitd- 
fUmam  Eiriuontm  in  164a  He  wu  not  elected  to  the  Short 
puUament  of  1640;  but  to  the  Long  Parliament,  summoned  in 
the  autunm,  he  was  retumed  without  opposition  (or  the  univeraity 
oi  Ozioid.  He  apposed  the  lesolution  against  episcopacy 
which  ted  to  the  exclusioii  of  the  bishops  from  theHouseofLords, 
and  printed  an  answer  to  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  Harbottle 
Gcimston  on  that  occasion.  He  joined  in  the  protestation  of 
the  Commons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion 
according  to  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  was  equally 
oppoied  to  the  court  on  the  question  of  the  commissions  of 
beutenancy  of  array  and  to  the  parliament  on  the  question  of 
the  militia  ordinance.  In  1645  he  participated  in  the  discussions 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  was  appointed 
shortly  afterwards  keeper  of  the  loUs  and  records  in  the  Tower. 
In  r645  he  was  named  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
•f  the  admiralty,  and  was  elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall  in 
Cambridge— an  office  he  decb'ned  to  accept.  In  1646  he  sub- 
scribed the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  1647  was  voted 
£$000  by  the  parliament  as  compensation  for  his  sufferings  iq 
the  evil  days  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  not,  however,  relaxed 
his  literary  exertions  during  these  years.  He  published  in  1643 
Pmkta  •/  Uie  Barmap  of  England  wAeii  they  sit  in  Parliament 
and  Ditcouru  cancernint  the  Ki[Us  and  Priviltfts  of  the  StUijecf, 
in  1644,  Disserlatio  de  anno  cinli  et  catendario  reipabtkat 
JwdaUae;  in  1646  his  treatise  on  marriage  and  divorce  among 
the  Jews  entitled  Uxor  Ebraica;  and  in  1647  the  earliest  printed 
edition  of  the  old  English  law-book  FlMa.  In  1O50  Selden 
fund  the  first  part  of  De  lynedriis  d  prefecluris  juriduis 
ttlentm  Ehraeorum  through  the  press,  the  second  and  third 
parts  being  severally  published  in  165J  and  1655,  and  in  1651 
he  wrote  a  preface  and  collated  some  of  the  manuscripts  for 
Sir  Roger  Twysden's  Historiae  Anglicae  scriptores  decern.  His 
fast  publication  was  a  vindication  of  himself  from  certain 
charges  advanced  against  him  and  his  ifore  ctausum  in  1653 
by  Theodore  Graswinckel,  a  Dutch  jurist. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Kent  in  1639  Selden  lived 
permanently  under  the  same  roof  with  his  widow.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  married  to  her,  although  their  marriage  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  publicly  acknowledged.  He  died  at 
Friary  House  in  Whitefriars  on  the  joth  of  November  1654, 
tad  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  In  1S80  a  brass 
tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  the  parish  church  of  West  Tarring. 

Several  of  Setden's  minor  productions  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  after  his  death,  and  a  collective  edition  of  his  writinis  was 
MiWisbcd  bw  Archdeacon  WiUdns  in  3  vols,  folio  in  1725,  and  asatn 
m  1736.  His  Table  Talk,  by  which  he  it  perhaps  best  known,  did 
flol  appear  until  1689.  It  was  edited  by  nis  amanuensis,  Ricliard 
Mitwara,  who  affirms  that  "the  sense  and  notion  is  wholly  Selden's," 
and  that  "  most  of  the  words  '*  are  his  also.  Its  genuineness  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  although  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Sec  Wbod*s  Atkenae  Oxeniitnus,  ed.  Bliss  (London.  1817,  4  vols.); 
iUkin,  I^te$  of  John  Selden  and  Arckbiskop  Usher  (London,  1812); 
Johnson.  Ilemem  of  John  SMen,  Ac.  (London,  183s);  Singer, 
Taile  Tatk  of  John  Selden  (London,  1847);  and  Wilkins,  Johannis 
tMrmi  opera  omnia,  Ac.  (London,  172$). 

HLIR&  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  peisonificatioD  of 
the  Beao,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  sister  of  Helios  and 
Eoc  By  Zeus  she  was  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Pandia 
(the  all-brigfat),  who  was  worshipped  with  her  father  at  the 
festival  named  after  her  Pandia.*  She  was  also  wooed  by  Pan 
is  the  form  of  a  white  tan,  or  she  had  selected  a  white  ram 
tram  fait  flock  as  the  price  of  her  favoun.  The  most  famous  of 
her  amonrs  was  with  Endymion  (q.t).  Selene  was  represented 
as  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  wings  and  a  golden  diadem, 
tometimea  tiding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white,  sometimes 
wiased,  honea  (or  cows,  symbolizing  the  moon's  crescent,  or 
boBs),  or  herself  mounted  on  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  mule  or  a  ram. 
At  Elis  theie  was  a  statue  of  Selene,  her  head  surmounted  by  a 
ocKcsit.    Later,  she  was  identified  with  Artemis,  and  as  such 

*Thc  connexion  of  Selene  or  Pandia  with  this  festival  is  denied  by 
Waamowlta-MfiOendocfl  lAus  Xfdalhen,  p.  133). 


called  Phoebe,  the  ^ter  of  Pfaoebnt  ApoDo.  She  was  worshipped 
on  the  days  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon.  Another  name  for 
Selene  was  lUnl,  in  reference  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the 
moon.  The  existence  of  a  male  moon-god  (Mta),  whose  cuk 
probably  came  to  Attica  from  Asia  Minor,  is  attested  by  in- 
scriptions. The  Roman  goddess  of  the  moon  was  Luna,  who 
possessed  sai&tuaric*  on  the  Avenline  and  Palatine  liills.  !■ 
the  former  she  was  worshipped  on  the  last  day  of  March  (the  fint 
month  of  the  old  Roman  year);  in  the  latter  as  ItoclHum 
(giving  light  by  night),  her  sauctuaiy  being  Uluminated  on  such 


See  W.  H.  Roschcr,  Ober  Selene  Mud  Verwandtet  (1890),  with 
Ifachlra^  (1895):  loiter,  Crieckische  UythMafie  (4th  ed.,  1^4), 
pp.  443-446;  A.  Legrand.  >.».  "  Luna  "  hi  Darcmberg  and  Sagfio  s 
Dietioiinaere  det  aatiqmUe. 

■BLBRQA-OBKHm,  a  river  of  Centra]  Asia,  which  rises  in 
two  principal  head-Streams,  the  Selenga  and  the  Orkhon,  on 
the  plateau  of  N.W.  Mongolia,  not  far  apart  in  loi*  E.  Both 
flew  generally  E.N.E,  as  far  as  their  confluence  near  Kiakhta, 
on  the  frontier  of  MongoUa  and  Siberia,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  jSayan  Mountains.  Beyohd  Kiakhta  the  river  flows 
generally  N.  neariy  as  far  as  52°  N.,  when  it  turns  W.  and  enters 
Lake  Baikal  on  the  S.W.,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  navigable  from 
Kiakhta  downwards,  a  distance  of  210  m.,  its  total  length  being 
750  m.  From  the  left  it  receives  the  Eghin-gol  and  the  Jida, 
and  from  the  right  the  Tala,  Kharagoy,Chikoy,KhiIok  and  Uda, 
streams  each  rso  to  300  m.  in  length.  Near  the  upper  Orkhon 
was  the  permanent  camp  of  Karakoram,from  the  8th  century 
down  to  the  end  of  the  13th  the  centre  of  the  Mongol  power, 
especially  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  son  Ogotai 
or  Ogdai  in.  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Several  remarkable  inscriptions  were  discovered  here  in  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  and  were  interpreted  by  Profesaor  V.  Thoniaca 
of  Copenhagen  Inscriptions  de  VOrkkon  (Helsingfots,  1900). 

SELENinil  [symbol  Se,  atomic  weight  79-2  (O-16)],  a  non- 
metallic  chemical  element,  discovered  in  1817  by  J.  J.  Berzelius, 
who  called  it  selenium  (Or,  aOafni,  the  moon)  on  account  of  iti 
close  anakigy  with  tellurium  (Lat.  feUiu,  the  earth).  It  it 
occasionally  found  in  the  native  condition,  but  mote  frequently  in 
combination  with  metals  in  the  form  of  sdenides,  the  mote 
important  seleniferous  minerals  being  euchairite,  crookesite^ 
clausthalite,  naumannite  and  zorgite.  It  is  also  found  as  a 
constituent  of  various  pyrites  and  galenas,  and  in  some  spedmena 
of  native  sulphur.  The  element  is  usually  obtained  from  the  flue 
dust  or  chamber  deposits  of  sulphuric-add  neaka  in  which  a 
seleniferous  pyrites  is  burned.  In  this  process,  the  residues  ate 
boiled  with  a  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  which  nitric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  are  added  in  order  to  transform  the  element 
into  selenic  odd,  HsSeOt,  which  is  then  reduced  to  selenious 
add,  H^eOi,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  finally  to 
selenium  by  sulphur  dioxide.  L.  F.  Nilson  (ftr.,  1874,  7, 
p.  1719)  digests  the  well-washed  chamber  mud  with  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  pota»ium  cyanide,  whereby  the 
element  goes  into  solution  in  the  form  of  potassium  selcno- 
cyanidc,  KSc{CN),  from  which  it  is  prcdpitatcd  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  alternative  methods,  F.  W5hler  {Ann.,  1859,  X09, 
p.  375)  heats  the  well-washed  chamber  residues  with  potassium 
nitrate  and  carboiute  in  order  to  obtain  an  alkaline  selenate, 
which  is  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add,  yielding  selenious 
add,  from  which  the  dement  is  obtained  as  above;  whilst 
H.  Rose  {Poll-  Ann.,  1828,  90,  p.  471)  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
obtains  selenium  tetrachloride,  which  is  converted  into  selenious 
add  by  water,  and  the  add  so  prepared  is  finally  reduced  to 
selenium  by  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  (see  also  G.  Magnus, 
Pou.  Ann.,  1830,  9<S,  p.  165;  0.  Pettersson,  Ber.,  1873,  6, 
p.  1477;  H.  Koch,  German  Patent  167457, 1903).  It  is  obtained 
from  lorgite  by  heating  the  mineiiil  with  aqua  regia;  the 
excess  of  add  b  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  syrupy  liquid 
diluted,  filtered  and  decomposed  by  sulphur  dioxide,  when  the 
selenium  is  piedpitated  (Billandot,  Ekcy.  tUmique,  1883,  s, 
p.  r9«). 

The  commercial  element  usually  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphur,  and  tome  tellurium,  and  various  Methods  have  been  devised 
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for  it»  purification.  L.  Oppcnhcim  (Jour,  prait.  Chem.,  1857,  71, 
p.  379)  fuses  tlie  commercial  selenium  with  potassium  cyanide  in  a 
■trcamof  hydroRcn,  t.ikcsup  the  melt  in  water  and  passes  air  through 
tke  iolutlon;  the  precipitated  tellurium  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
solution  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  selenium 
ii  gradually  deposited.  E.  Divers,  {Otem.  News,  1885,  51,  p.  199) 
dissolves  the  element  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  and 
Trduccfi  the  resulting  selenious  acid  with  sulphur  dioxide,  filters  off 
the  precipitate  and  washes  it  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  resulting 
proditct,  however,  still  contains  traces  of  sulphur.  C.  Hugot  [Ann. 
ckim.pkys.,  1900  (7).  21,  p.  34)  converts  the  element  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  into  selenium  dioxide  which  is  then  sublimed,  and  dissolved  in 
water.  Any  sulphuric  acid  present  is  removed  by  baryta  water,  the 
precipitated  barium  sulphate  filtered  off,  the  solution  acidified  by 
nydrochloric  acid  and  reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide. 

Several  aUolropic  forms  of  selenium  have  been  described,  but 
the  work  of  A.  P.  Saunders  {Jour.  PJiys.  Chem.,  1900,  4,  p.  423) 
seems  to  establish  that  the  dement  cicists  in  three  distinct 
forms,  namely  liquid  selenium  (which  includes  the  vitreous, 
soluble  and  amorphous  forms),  crystailiiie  red  selenium  (which 
iocludes,  perhaps,  two  very  closely  allied  forms),  and  crystalline, 
grey  or  metallic  selenium.  Liquid  selenium  becomes  more  and 
more  viscous  in  character  as  its  temperature  falls  from  220°  C, 
to  60°  C;  it  is  soft  at  about  60**,  but  is  hard  and  brittle  between 
30"  and  40".  It  shows  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  amorphous 
variety,  which  only  differs  from  the  vitreous  form  in  its  slate  of 
aggregation,  is  obtained  by  reducing  solutions  of  selenious  acid 
with  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  red  cr>'stalline  variety  is  obtained  by  crystallization  of 
selemum  from  carbon  bisulphide,  or  by  leaving  the  amorphous 
form  in  contact  with  the  same  solvent.  The  grey  crystalline 
form  is  obtained  by  heating  the  other  varieties,  and  is  the  most 
stable  form  from  ordinary  temperatures  up  to  217'*.  All  varieties 
of  selenium  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
green  solution  (sec  also  R.  Marc,  Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  697;  and 
W.  Oechsner  de  Coninck,  Complcs  rcndus,  1906,  143,  p.  6S2). 
A  colloidal  selenium  was  obtained  by  C.  Paal  and  C.  Koch  (Ber., 
1905,  38,  p.  526)  by  reducing  selenious  acid  dissolved  in  an 
squeous  solution  of  sodium  prolalbate  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  obtained  being  then  dis- 
solved in  sodium  carbonate.  The  specific  gravity  of  selenium  is 
4-8;  the  specific  heat  varies  from  0-0716  to  0-1147,  depending 
upon  the  particular  form.  Selenium  combines  directly  with 
hydrogen  when  heated  in  the  gas,  and  with  fluorine  in  the  cold. 
It  bums  with  a  blue  flame  when  healed  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  characteristic  smell  of  rotten  horse- 
radish, a  reaction  which  serves  for  the  recognition  of  the  clement. 
It  combines  directly  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony  and 
Ctrbon,  and  with  alt  the  metals  (except  gold)  to  form  selenides, 
of  which  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  arc  soluble 
in  water.  Metalb'c  selenium  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
its  conductivity  is  increased  by  light;  this  property  has  been 
utilized  in  apparatus  for  transmillins  photographs  by  telegraphy 
(see  Telegrapb). 

Seleniureltcd  Hydrogen,  HtSe,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
Constitu^'iU  elements  in  the  heat;  by  the  decomposition  of  various 
•elenidei>  v.ith  mineral  acids;  by  the  decomposition  of  aluminium 
aelcnidc.  or  phosphorus  sclcnide  with  water;  by  the  action  of 
selenium  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid;  and  by 
heating sek-nium  with  colophene  (H.  Moissan),  or  better  with  paraffin 
wax  (H.  VV'uyts  and  A.  Stewart,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  Belg.,  1909,  23, 
p.  9).  It  is  a  colourless  gas  which  possesses  a  characteristic  smelt, 
more  unpleasant  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  physiological 
effects. arc  much  more  persistent  and  mjunous  than  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the  olfactor\-  ncr\'es  and 
tfiflammatiun  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  liquefied,  the 
liuuid  boiling  at- 41*  to-d2''C,  and  becoming  solid  at-68°C. 
(K.  Olszewski).  It  is  somcwnat  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  hydrate. 
It  It  decomposed  by  heat,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  behaves  as  a 
reducing  agent.  It  precipitates  many  of  the  heavy  metals  as 
Selenjdee  wncn  passed  into  solutions  of  their  salts.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  unstable,  gradually  depositing  red  selenium  on  standing. 
Selenium  fluoride,  ScF4,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  by  the 
direct  action  of  fluorine  or  selenium  (P.  Lebeau,  Comptes  rendus,  1907, 
•144.  p.  .1042).  It  boils  at  about  100°  C,  attacks  glass  readily,  is 
decompc>sc-d  by  water,  and  dissolves  iodine.  Selenium  dichloride, 
SeiCli,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  selenium;  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pcntachloride  on  selenium  or  the  dioxide; 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  seleno-sulphur  trioxidc  (E. 
Divers,  Chem.  News,  1884,  49,  p.  212):  2SSeO,+2HCl-HiSO*+ 


SScOi-SeCl,(+H,0)  ->Serf:i,  +SOt(OH)a ;  and  by  heating  selenium 
and  selemum  tetrachloride  to  100°  C.  in  a  scaled  lube.  It  is  a 
yellowish-brown  oily  liquid  which  commences  to  distil  at  130°  C. 
with  partial  decomposition  into  selenium  and  the  tetrachloride.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  selenium  and  sflenious 
acid:  2SeiC!,+3H,0  =  HiSeO.+3Se+4HCl.  Setentum  telrachionde,. 
SeCI*.  is  obtained  by  passing  excess  of  chlorine  over  selenium;  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pcntachloride  on  selenium  dioxide- 
SeOt+PCU  =  SeOCh-fPOCl,:  3SeOCI,+2POCIj  =  3Sea.  +  P,0,; 
and  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  selenium  oxychloride.  It, 
is  a  white  solid  which  can  be  obtained  crystalline  by  sublimation  in  a* 
current  of  chlorine.  It  dissociates  when  heated,  and  is  decomposed, 
by  water  with  production  of  selenious  acid.  It  dissolves  selenium. 
Similar  bromides  and  iodides  are  known.  Selenyl  chloride.  ScOCli,  is 
formed  when  selenium  tetrachloride  is  heated  with  the  dioxide  to' 
150°  C.  (R.  Weber,  Fogg.  Ann  .  1859. 184,  p.  615).  or  when  the  dioxide 
IS  heated  with  common  salt.  2SeOj+2NaCl=ScOCI,  +  Na»ScO,. 
It  is  a  yellow-coloured  liquid  which  solidifies  at  0°  C.,  and, 
fumes  on  exposure  to  air.  It  combines  with  titanium  and  'tin 
bichlorides  and  with  antimony  trichloride,  and  it  is  decomposed 
by  water. 

Selemum  dioxide.  ScOi,  is  prepared  by  burning  selenium  in  oxygen,, 
or  by  oxidizing  selenium  with  nitric  acid  and  tieating  the  residue. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  selenium  on  sulphur 
oxyfluoride  (H.  Moissan,  Bull.  Soc.  chtm.,  1902  (3)  27  p.  251)-' 
2SO,Fi+Sc+Sia=SeO,-|-2SOi-fSiI-\.  It  crystallucs  in  needles 
or  prisms  and  volatilizes  when  hcaicd,  giving  a  pale  ycliow  vapour.' 
It  15  very  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  reads' 
■with  the  caustic  alkalis  to  form  sclemtcs.  and  combines  directly  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid  with  liberation 
of  selenium  and  iodine,  and  by  ammonia  with  formation  of  selenium 
and  nitrogen.  Selenious  acid,  HjScOi,  is  obtained  in  the  crystalhne 
form  when  a  solution  of  selenium  dioxide  in  water  is  concentrated 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  air.  Oxidizing 
agents  readily  convert  it  into  sclcnic  acid,  whilst  reducing  agents 
transform  it  into  selenium.  It  yields  nomoftl,  acid  and  super-acid 
salts  (e.g.  KHSeOyHjSeO,).  It  is  decomposed  by  many  acids  with, 
liberation  of  selenium.  Selenic  acid,  HjSc04,  was  discovered  by 
E.  Mitschcrlich  {Po^.  Ann.,  1827.  85.  p.  623).  lis  salts,  the  sctcn- 
ates,  arc  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sclcnitcs.  and  the  free  acid: 
may  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead  or  barium  salt. 
It  IS  also  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  selenious  acUI- 
(C.  Manuclti  and  G.  Lazzarini,  Gazz.,  1009,  39.  1,  p.  50).  The  acid> 
crj'stallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  melts  at  58°  C.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  yields  a  hydrate  of  composition  HiSeQrHrO.  It  is  very 
h>groscopic,  dissolves  sulphur  readily  and  acts  on  organic  compounds 
in  a  manner  similar  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  decomposes  when  strongly 
heated.  The  selcnates  are  isomorphous  with  the  chromatcs  and 
sulphates.  A  compound  of  selenium  and  sulphur  has  been  descritwd 
as  resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphurcttca  hydrogen  on  selenious 
acid,  but  A.  Gutbier  (Zeil.  anorg.  Chem.,  1905.  43,  p.  384)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  this  reaction,  at  ordinary  temperature,  a  simple 
reduction  takes  place,  leading  to  the  format  ion  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  selenium.  Selenium  sulphoxide,  ScSOj.  is  formed  as  a  yellowish 
cr>'stalline  mass  when  selenium  is  warmed  with  sulphur  trioxidc. 
It  decomposes  when  heated  above  35*  C,  and  also  in  the  presence  of 
water.  A  compound  of  composition.  SeSOa.  has  been  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  selenium  dioxide  to  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  sulphur 
trioxidc  (R.  Mctznen,  Ann.  chim.  Phys.,  1898,  (7),  15,  p.  203).  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Sefenosuiphurtc  acid,  HiSeSOs.  is 
only  known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  which  are  usually  obtained  by 
the  action  of  selenium  on  solutions  of  the  metallic  sulphites,  a  scleno 
tritliionate  being  simultaneously  produced.  The  salts  are  unstable 
and  readily  decompose  when  heated.  Stlenotriikionic  acid,  H-ScSiC^. 
is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  on  a  sclcnosulphate.  It  is  readily 
decomposed  by  acids  with  liberation  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
selenium. 

Nitrogen  selenide.  NjSej,  isformcd  by  the  decomposition  of  selenium 
chloride  with  ammonia  i.\  Vcrncuil,  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  1SS2,  38.  p. 
548).  It  cr>'stallizcs  readily  from  benzene  or  acetic  acid  and  ex- 
plodes when  subjected  to  shock  or  when  heated.  It  is  also  obtained 
when  dry  ammonia  gaR  is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  selenyl 
chloride  in  benzene,  the  precipitate  produced  beine  digested  with 
potassium  cyanide  to  remove  any  selenium  (V.  Lenher  and  E. 
VVolcaensky,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1907.  29,  p.  215).  It  is  a  brick- 
red  powder  which  explodes  when  heated  to  130*  C.  Selenium 
cyanide,  Se(CN)i,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  silver  selenocyanide 
With  cyanogen  iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  a  solution 
of  selenium  bromide  in  carbon  bisulphide.  It  crystallizes  in  tables 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  more  complex  cyanide.  Scj[CN)f, 
is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  and  air  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  selenocyanide  (A.  Vcrneuil,  Ann.  chim.  pkys., 
1886  (6),  9,  p.  289).  It  crybtallizes  in  golden  yellow  needles  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water:  2Se3(CN),+2HiO  =  4nCN+SeOi+ 
5Se.  When  heated  to  180"  C.  in  vacuo  it  yields  the  simple  cyanide 
Sc(CN)i.  Potassium  selenocyanide,  KSeCN,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  selenium  on  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 
or  by  heating  selenium  with  anhydrous  potassium  ferrocj-anide 
(W.  Crookcs,  Ann.,  1851,  78,  p.  177).     It  crystallizes  in  needles. 
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PHaMta  ■!)  tttaliw  reactioa,  and  is  ntdfly  ittoatami  bjr  acidt 
«ttil  fibctatioa  oC  aeleniuin.    it  forms  nuiaerouftdoublc  ahs. 

Nuroerous  determinations  of  the  atomic  weieht  of  selenium  have 
hen  made.  The  earlier  results  of  J.  J.  Bertefius  from  an  analysis 
ef  ifae  chloride  gave  value*  from  790  to  79-35.  Later  detenninations 
by  V.  Leaher  iJ—r.  Awur.  Ckan.  Sac,  1898, 10,  p.  S9S).  tram  tb( 
analyoa  of  silver  lelenite  and  the  reduction  of  the  double  selenium 
amnooium  bromide,  give  values  from  79-277  to  79-367;  whilst 
J.  Meyer  (Bet.,  100»,  35.  p.  t59 1 )  bv  the  electrolysis  of  silver  selenite 
m  the  pfcsenca  01  potassium  cyanide  obtained  the  value  79-32. 

nUniCIA  (Gr.  2(Mp(«a),  tbe  name  o(  uvetal%  ancient 
Creek  diics  named  after  Setoucua  I.  Nicator,  loandet  o(  the 
Sdeocid  dynasty.    The  foBowSng  aic  (he  noet  important. 

I.  Selzucia  on  the  Tigris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  toyal 
euial  (/fakarmalka,  mod.  Xa^kwaitiya)  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Eapknta,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Babylon  and  ij  m.  S.  ol  Bagtiad. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (see  Selcucid  Dynasty), 
reler  of  Babylonia  from  autumn  jts.  Seleucus,  departing 
fram  tbe  precedent  of  Aleaandcf  the  Great,  who,  after  his  letum 
bom  India,  had  settled  in  Babylon,  preferred  to  build  a  new 
capital  of  a  decidedly  Greek  character.  Tbe  new  city  "was 
fonnded  with  the  object  o{  exhausting  Babylon  "  (Plin.  vi.  122; 
Stiabo  zvL  7j8);  a  l^cnd  says  that  the  Chaldaean  priests,  when 
they  were  consulted  about  the  right  hour  for  tbe  initiation  of  the 
city,  tried  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  king  by  naming  a  wrong 
boor,  but  that  by  chance  the  work  was  begun  in  the  moment 
predicted  by  the  stars  and  tbe  decree  of  fate  accomplished 
(Appian,  Syr.  58).  Sdeuciawas  peopled  with  Macedonians  and 
Cceeks;  Syrians  and  Jews  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship 
Qoufb.  Aat.  zviii.  9.  8).  It  obtabicd  a  free  constitution.  A 
gnat  many  other  Greek  dlics  were  founded  In  Babylonia  by 
Sdeucns  I.  and  Antiochus  I.,  while  Babylon  and  the  other 
ancient  cities  (Sippara,  Erecb,  Ur,  Borsippa)  decayed  into  mere 
villages,  ilet*  the  Chaldaean  priests  continued  to  teach  their 
astrological  wisdom  (we  possess  many  astrological  tablets  in 
csncilorni  writing  from  the  time  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  earlier 
Anaddt);  but  Scleucia  became  the  centre  of  the  new  heUenistk 
dvSalian  (see  HEtLCwtSH).  A  great  many  Greek  autbois  were 
bora  here  («.{.  the  Sloic  Diogenes  of  Babylonia,  2nd  century), 
though  tbe  inhabitants  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia  generally  are 
simply  called  Babylonians  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  town  was  said  to  have  600,000  inhabitants  (vi.  1 2  2).  Seleucia 
snSered  from  the  rebellion  of  tbe  satrap  Molon  of  Media,  who  was 
put  down  bjr  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  in  no  (Polyb.  ▼.  54). 
Antiochus  IV.  Bfipkanes  once  more  restored  the  Sekudd 
snpremacy  in  the  east;  but  after  bis  death  (163)  the  decay  of 
the  empire  began  and  was  accelerated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans.  In  Babylonia  the  governor  Timatchus  rebelled  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  senate.  But  he  was  defeated 
and  kiUed  by  Demetrius  I.  («.  158),  who  was  hailed  as  deliverer 
(Stitr,  "saviour")  by  the  inhabitants  (Appian,  Syr.  45.  4  f.; 
Tragus,  Prd.  34;  Diod.  31.  27a).  Soon  after,  the  great  coniruests 
o(  tbe  Arsadd  king  Milhradates  I.  began;  Babylonia  became 
subject  to  the  Parihians  (c.  140).  The  Greek  towns  were  very 
unwilling  to  siibmil  to  tbe  foreign  rule,  and  welcomed  Antiochus 
Vn.  Sidetes,  when  in  130  he  attempted  to  restore  his  empire, 
but  his  defeat  by  Phraaies  11.  in  1 29  ended  the  Seleucid  rule  in 
tbe  east.  Seleucia  and  other  towns  were  cruelly  punished  by 
Pbraalc*  and  his  prefect  Himeius,  who  also  devastated  Babylon 
(Justin  xlii.  1;  Trog.  Prol.  42;  Diod.  xxxv  19.  21,  cf  Posi- 
dooius  cf.  ^ihen.  xi.  466  B).  Seleucia,  however;  maintained 
her  self-government  and  her  spirit  of  Creek  independence 
(Ptin.  vi.  t>2;  Tac.  Am.  vi.  42;  cf.  Joseph.  AnI.  xviii.  9.  8  f ), 
and  remained  the  greatest  commercial  town  of  the  east.  The 
Aisacjds  did  not  dare  to  bring  their  host  of  barbarian  soldiere 
sad  retinue  into  Seleucia,  but  fixed  their  residence  opposite  to  it 
on  the  left  bank. of  the  Tigris  in  Ctesll>ho>  (Stnbo  ten.  743; 
lec  Ctoipbon).  In  all  the  wars  with  the  Romans  Scleucia 
indincd'to  the  western  deiivereis;  from  A.o.  37  to  43  it  was  in 
open  |«bellion  agkinsl  the  Partbians  (Tac.  ilnii.  xi.  8  f.).  Volo- 
gacscs  I.  (a.i>.  -S0-91)  "  founded  the  town  Vokigesocerta  (near 
Ctesipbon)  with  the  intention  of  draining  the  stormy  Seleuda  " 
(Plia.  vi.  i2>).  Trajan  occupied  S^ieuda  ih  116.  In  the  war  of 
UtfcncAmelius  and  L.  Verus  against  the  PanbSana,  Seleucis 


was  taken  by  Avidlus  Caaslns  in  164,  and  then  the  Komans  did 
what  the  Paithians  bad  not  dared  to  do:  they  burnt  down  tbe 
gnat  Greek  town  with  300,000  inhabtunts  (Oio  Ca.j.  IxxL  s; 
Zooar,  xii.  >;  CapitoL  ViL  Vert,  8;  Eutrop.  8.  lo;  AmmiaB. 
Marc  zzlH.  6.  34;  xxiv.  5.  3).  Tbe  great  idague,  which  laid 
waste  the  Roman  empire  during  the  next  years,  is  said  to  have 
sphmg  from  the  ruins  of  Scleucia.  The  destruction  of  Seleucia 
may  be  contideredas  the  end  of  Hellenism  in  Babylonia.  (See 
also  Seudod  Dynasty  and  HEixcnsH.)  (ED.  U.) 

3.  A  dty  on  the  north  bontier  df'Syiia  towaids  Cffida  about 
4  m.  N.  of  the  mouth,  of  the  Orontes,  near  tbe  shore  at  tbe  foot 
of  Mount  Pieria  (hence  called  Seleucia  Pieria).  This  town  also 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Aatioch 
(Acts  xhi.  4),  and  with  Apamea,  Laodicea  and  Antioch  formed 
the  Syrian  tetiapoiis.  Considerable  remains  are  still  viable: 
the  chief  are  tbMe  of  a  cutting  through  the  solid  rock  nearly 
1 100  yds.  long,  which  Polybius  describes  as  tbe  road  from  the 
city  te  tbe  sea;  the  triple  Une  of  walls;  amphitheatre,  cemeteijr, 
citadel,  temples.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  the  suuggis 
between  the  Seleudds  and  the  Ptolemies;  captured  by  Ptoleaqr 
Euergetes  in  246,  it  was  recovered  by  Antiochus  III.  the  Grest 
in  219.  It  was  recognized  as  independent  by  the  Ramans  in  70, 
but  tittle  of  its  subsequent  history  is  known.  It  had  practicaliy 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  5th  centaiy  A.l>.  The  district  stratddng 
Inland  was  known  as  Seleuds. 

3.  SrLEuciA  TxAcasons,  sometimes  called  Tmchea,  a  dty 
of  CiDcia  on  the  Calycadnus  (Geuk  Su),  also  founded  by  Seleucus  L 
about  300  B.C.,  near  the  older  Olbia.  It  bad  consideiabia 
commercial  prosperity  as  the  port  of  Isauria,  and  was  even  a  rival 
of  Tarsus.  In  1137  it  was  besieged  by  Leon,  king  of  Cilidan 
Armenia.  On  tbe  loth  of  June  1190  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the  Calycadnus.  In 
the  13th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Seljuks.  There  an 
many  ancient  remains,  and  on  the  Acropoh's  the  ruins  of  a  castle; 
many  rock.cut  tombs  with  inscriptions  have  been  found.  On 
the  site  is  the  modem  Selefke,  the  chief  town  of  the  IchlU 
lanjak. 

Other  towns  bearing  the  name  Seleucia  were^— (4)  Seleucia  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Birejik;  (5)  in  the  Persian  Mainana, 
founaed  as  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  rebuilt  as 
Seleucia  by  Antiochus  I.  (of  Syria);  (6)  in  Pisidia;  (7)  in  Pamphytia; 
(8)  on  the  Belus  in  Syria.  The  dty  of  Tralles  (g.t>.)  also  bore  tbe 
name  for  a  short  period. 

8BLIVCID  DTMASTT,  a  line  of  kings  who  leigned  in  Nearer 
Asia  from  31 2  to  65  B.C. 

The  founder  SELEticDs  (sumamed  for  later  generations  Nicator) 
was  a  Macedonian,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's  generals. 
Seleucus,  as  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  accompanied 
Alexander  Into  Asia  in  333,  and  won  distinaloo  in  the  Indian 
campaign  of  326.  When  the  Macedonian  empire  was  divided  in 
323  (the  "Partition  of  Babykm  ")  Seleucus  was  given  the  office 
of  ckiliarch  (Gr.  xl^ux,  a  thousand),  which  attached  him  closely 
to  tbe  person  of  the  regent  Perdiccas.  Seleucus  himself  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  321.  At  the  second  partition, 
at  Triparadisus  (321),  Seleucus  was  given  the  government  of  the 
Babylonian  satrapy,  in  316,  when  Antigonus  had  made  himselt 
master  of  the  eastern  provinces,  Seleucus  felt  himself  threatened 
and  fled  to  Egypt.  In  the  war  which  followed  between  Antigonus 
and  the  other  Macedonian  chiefs,  Seleucus  actively  co-operated 
with  Ptolemy  and  commanded  Egyptian  squadrons  in  the 
Aegean.  The  victory  won  by  Ptolemy  at  Gaza  in  3r2  opened  tbe 
way  for  Seleucus  to  return  to  the  east.  His  return  to  Babylon 
in  that  year  was  afterwards  officially  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  tbe  Seleucid  empire.  Master  of  fiabylonia,  Seleucus  at  once 
proceeded  10  wrest  the  ndghbouring  provinces  of  Persis,  Susiana 
and  Media  from  the  nominees  of  Antigonus.  A  raid  into  Baby- 
lonia conducted  in  311  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus.  did  not 
seriously  check  Seleucus's  progress.  Whilst  Antigonus  was 
occupied  in  the  west,  Seleucus  during  nine  years  (311-302) 
brought  under  his  authority  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Alexander's 
empire  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  and  Indus.  In  30$,  after  the 
ezthiction  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Macedonia,  Seleucus,  like  the 
other  {our  principal  Macedoaian  chiefs,  astumed  tbe  style  of  king. 
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His  attempt,  iowtrtt,  to  ititoie  Maeedoniui  nile  beyond  tiie 
Indus,  wheie  the  native  CluDdngnpta  had  established  hinueU, 
was  not  lucccsiful.  Seleucus  eoteied  the  Punjab,  but  felt  himself 
obliged  in  J02  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Cbandragupta,  by  which 
he  ceded  large  districts  of  Afthanistan  in  return  for  s<»  elephaats. 
Tbvprcssins  need  for  Seleucus  ooce  more  to  take  the  field  against 
Aniigoous  wu  at  any  rate  ia  laige  measure  the  cause  of  bis 
abandotfrncnt  of  India.  In  301  he  joined  Lysimachus  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  Ipsus  Antigcmus  fell  b^ore  their  combined  power. 
A  new  partition  of  the  empire  followed,  by  which  Seleucus  added 
to  his  kingdom  Syria,  and  perhaps  some  regions  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  posaenfon  of  Syria  gave  him  an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  be  immediately  founded  here  the  new  dty  of  Antioch  upon 
the  Ormtes  as  his  chief  seat  of  government.  His  previous 
capital  had  been  the  city  of  Seleucia  which  he  had  founded  upon 
Uie  Tigris  (almost  coinciding  in  site  with  Bagdad),  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  capital  for  the  eastern  satrapies.  About  293 
he  installed  his  son  Antiochus  there  as  viceroy,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empire  seeming  to  require  a  double  government.  The 
capture  of  Demetrius  in  185  added  to  Sdeucus's  prestige.  The 
unpopularity  of  Lysimachus  after  the  murder  of  Agathodea  gave 
Selettcusanopportunityfommovinghislastrival.  Hisinterven* 
tioo  in  the  west  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy,  Ceraunus,  who,  on  the 
acoessioo  to  the  Egyptian  throne  of  his  brother  Ptolemy  II. 
(285),  had  at  first  taken  refuge  with  Lysimachus  and  then  with 
Seleucus-  War  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  broke  out, 
and  on  the  field  of  Coru-pedion  ia  Lydia  Lysimachus  fell  (281). 
Seleucus  now  saw  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander,  Egypt  alone 
excepted,  in  his  hands,  and  moved  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  He  intended  to  leave  Asia  to  Antiochus  and 
content  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  in  its  old  limits.  He  had,  however,  hardly  crossed  into 
the  Chersonese  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
near  Lysimachia  (281). 

Antiochus  1.  Sotek  (324  or  323-262)  was  half  a  Persian,  his 
mother  Apame  being  one  of  those  eastern  princesses  whom 
Alexander  had  given  as  wives  to  hjs  generals  in  314.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  (a8i),  the  task  of  holding  together  the 
empire  was  a  formidable  one,  and  a  revolt  in  Syria  broke  out 
almost  immediately.  With  his  father's  murderer,  Ptolemy, 
Antiochus  was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace,  abandoning 
apparently  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  Asia  Minor  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  Bithynia  or  the  Persian  dynasties  which  ruled 
in  Cappadocia.  In  278  the  Gauls  broke  into  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
victory  which  Antiochus  won  over  these  hordes  is  said  to  have 
beentheoriginof  histitleof5i>(er(Gr.for"  saviour  ").  Attheend 
of  »7S  the  question  of  Palestine,  which  had  been  open  between 
the  houses  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  since  the  partition  of  301, 
led  to  hostilities  (the  "  First  Syrian  War  ").  It  had  been  con- 
tinuously in  Ptolemaic  occupation,  but  the  house  of  Seleucus 
maintained  its  claim.  War  did  not  materially  change  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  kingdoms,  though  frontier  cities  like  Damascus 
and  the  coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  might  change  hands.  About 
262  Antiochus  tried  to  break  the  growing  power  of  Pergamum 
by  force  of  anns,  but  suffered  defeat  near  Sardis  and  died  soon 
afterwards  (262).  His  eldest  son  Seleucus,  who  had  ruled  in  the 
east  as  viceroy  from  275  (?)  till  268/7,  was  put  to  death  in  that 
year  by  his  father  on  the  charge  of  rebellion  (Wace,  J.BS.  xzv., 
■40S,  p.  loi  f.).  He  was  succeeded  (261)  by  his  second  son 
Antiochue  II.  Theos  (286-246),  whose  mother  was  the  Mace- 
donian princess  Stratonice,  dau^ter  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes. 
War  with  Egypt  still  went  on  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  (the 
"  Second  Syrian  War  ").  Antiochus  also  made  some  attempt 
to  get  a  footing  in  Thrace.  About  250  peace  was  concluded 
between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  II.,  Antiochus  repudiating 
his  wife  Laodice  and  marrying  IHolemy's  daughter  Berenice, 
but  by  246  Anliodius  had  left  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  in  Antioch  to  live  again  with  Laodice  in  Asia  Minor. 
Laodice  poisoned  him  and  proclaimed  her  son  Seledciji  II. 
CALUNICi;5(reigned  246-227)  king,  whilst  her  partisans  at  Antiocb 
Blade  away  vrith  Berenice  and  her  son.  Berenice's  brother, 
Ptolemy  III.,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian  ihrone. 


at  ooce  invaded  the  Sdeocid  realm  and  marched  vktorioosly  to 
the  Tigris  or  beyond,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  whilst  his  Seels  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus  mainuined  himself,  and  when 
Ptolemy  returned  to  Egypt  he  recovered  Northern  Syria  and  the 
nearer  provinces  of  Iran.  In  Asia  Minor  his  yoimger  brother 
Antiochus  Hierax  was  put  up  against  him  by  a  party  to  which 
Lsodice  herself  adhered.  At  Ancyra  (about  235?)  Seleacus 
susta&ed  a  crushing  defeat  and  left  the  country  beyond  the 
Taurus  to  his  brother  and  the  other  poweis  of  the  peninsula. 
Of  these  Pergamum  now  nee  to  greatness  under  Aualus  I.,  and' 
Antiochus  Hierax  perished  as  a  fugitive  in  Thrace  in  »8/7.  A 
year  kter  Seleucus  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone.  His 
elder  son,  Sei.eucus  III.  Soter  (reigned  127-223),  took  iq*  the 
task  of  reconquering  Asia  Mmor  from  Altahis,  but  fell  by  • 
conspiracy  in  his  own  camp. 

Antiochus  III.  the  Gkeat  (241-187),  Callmicus's  younger 
son,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  now  succeeded  to  a  dismganixed 
kingdom  (223).  Not  only  was  Asia  Minor  detached,  bat  the 
further  eastern  provinces  had  broken  away,  Bactria  uiadcr  the 
Greek  Diodotus  (f.t),  and  Parthia  under  the  nomad  diieftaia 
Arsacea.  Soon  after  Antiochus's  accession,  Media  and  Penis 
revdted  under  their  govemots,  the  brothen  Mokm  and  Akx- 
ander.  The  young  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bad  minister 
Hermeias,  and  was  induced  to  make  an  attack  on  Palestine 
instead  of  going  in  person  to  face  the  rebels.  The  attack  on 
Palestine  was  a  fiasco,  and  the  generals  sent  sgainst  M(Jon  and 
Alexander  mel  with  disaster.  Only  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Sdeucid  cause  was  represented  by  the  king's  cousin,  the  able 
Achaeus,  was  its  prestige  restored  and  the  Pergamene  power 
driven  t»ck  to  its  earlier  limits.  In  221  Antiochus  at  last  went 
east,  and  the  rebellion  of  Melon  and  Alexander  collapsed.  The 
submission  of  Lesser  Media,  which  had  asserted  its  independence 
under  Artabazanes,  followed.  Antiochus  rid  himself  of  Hermeias 
by  astassinatwn  and  relumed  to  Syria  (220).  Meanwhile 
Achaeus  himself  had  revolted  and  assumed  the  title  o(  king  in 
Asia  Minor.  Since,  however,  his  power  was  net  well  enough 
grounded  to  allow  of  his  attacking  Syria,  Antiochus  considered 
that  he  mi^t  leave  AchaetB  for  the  present  and  lenew  his 
attempt  on  Palestine.  The  campaigns  of  219  and  >i8  carried 
the  Seleucid  arms  almost  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  but  in  217 
Ptolemy  IV.  confronted  Antiochus  at  Raphia  and  inflicted  a 
defeat  upon  him  which  nullified  all  Antiochus's  successes  and 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  north  of  the  Lebanon.  In  216 
Antiochus  went  north  to  deal  with  Achaeus,  and  had  by  214 
driven  him  from  the  field  into  Sardis.  Antiochus  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  person  of  Achaeus  (see  Polvbids),  but 
the  citadel  held  out  till  213  under  Achaeus's  widow  and  thai 
surrendered.  Having  thus  recovered  the  central  part  of  Asia 
Minoi^for  the  dynasties  in  Pergamum,  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia 
the  Seleucid  government  was  obliged  to  tolerate — Antiochus 
turned  to  recover  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  north  and  east. 
Xerxes  of  Armenia  was  brought  to  acknowledge  bis  supremacy 
in  21 2.  In  209  Antiochus  invaded  Parthia,  occupied  the  capital 
Hecatompylus  and  pushed  forward  into  Hyrcania.  The 
Parthian  king  was  apparently  granted  peace  en  his  submission. 
In  209  Antiochus  was  in  Bactria,  where  the  original  rebel  bad 
been  supplanted  by  another  Greek  Euthydemus  (see  further 
B/tCTXiA  and  articles  on  the  separate  rulers).  The  issue  wai 
again  favourable  to  Antiochus.  After  sustaining  a  famous  siege 
in  his  capital  Bactra  (Balkh),  Euthydcmus  obtained  an  honour- 
able peace  by  which  the  hand  ol  one  of  Antiochus's  daughtcn 
was  promised  to  his  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  next,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  crossed  into  the  Kabul  valley,  received 
the  homage  of  the  Indiin  king  Sophagasenus  and  returned  west 
by  way  of  Seistan  and  Kerman  (206/j).  From  Seleuda  OD  the 
Tigris  he  led  a  short  expedition  down  the  Persian  Culf  against 
tbeCerrhaeansof  the  Arabian  coast  (205/4).  Antioclnis seemed 
to  have  restored  the  Seleucid  empire  in  the  east,  and  the  achieve- 
ment brought  him  the  title  of  "  the  Great  King."  In  »os/4 
the  infant  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  succeeded  to  the  Egyptiaii 
thronet  and  Antlocbos  concluded  a  secret  pact  with  PUUp  of 
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Xteojonla  for  the  partition  of  tlw  Ptalemak  poiwiiriewt.  Oace 
more  ADtiochus  attacked  Palatine,  and  by  199  be  icenis  to  have 
had  poaaeitiDa  of  it.  It  wai,  bowerer,  reooveicd  for  Ptolany 
by  the  Aetolian  Scopes.  But  the  recovery  vis  brief,  for  in  198 
Scopas  was  defeated  by  Antlochus  at  the  battk  of  the  Panium, 
near  tlie  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  battle  which  marks  the  end  of 
Ptolemaic  rule  in  Palestine.  In  197  Antiochus  moved  to  Asia 
Minor  to  secure  the  coast  towns  which  had  scknowledged 
Ptolemy  and  the  independent  Creek  cities.  It  was  thisenteiptfae 
which  brought  him  into  antafonism  with  Rome,  since  Smyrna 
and  Lampaactis  appealed  to  the  republic  of  the  west,  and  the 
teotioo  became  greater  after  Antiodnis  had  in  196  established  a 
iootiag  in  Thrace.  The  evacuation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans 
gave  Antiochus  liii  opportunity,  and  he  now  had  the  fugitive 
Baonibalathiscoaitteurgehimon.  In  191  Antiochus  bivaded 
Greece,  having  the  Aetoliana  and  other  Creek  state*  as  liis  allies. 
In  191,  Iwwever,  lie  was  routed  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans 
under  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Alia, 
But  the  Romans  followed  up  their  success  by  attacking  Antiocha* 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  L.  Comdius  Sdpio 
at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  (190),  following  on  tlie  defeat  ol 
Hannibal  at  sea  oS  Side,  gave  AsU  Minor  into  tlisir  hands.  By 
the  peace  of  Apomea  (iS8)  the  Seleocid  Ung  abandoned  all  the 
oouBtry  north  of  the  Taurus,  which  was  distributed  among  the 
bieads  of  Rome.  As  a  consequence  of  this  blow  to  the  Seleucid 
power,  the  outlying  piovincea  of  the  empire,  recovered  by 
Antiochus,  reaiaerted  their  independence.  Antiochus  perished 
in  a  fresh  expedition  to  the  east  in  Luristan  (187), 

Tlie  Seleucid  kingdom  as  Antiochus  left  it  to  his  son,  Sztzucvs 
IV.  FmOPATOK  (reigned  187-176),  consisted  of  Syria  (now 
itK-liMfing  Cilicia  and  Palestine),  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia  and 
Kearer  Iran  (Media  and  Persb).  Seleucu*  IV.  was  compelled  by 
tn.iifl.1  aecssaitia,  created  in  part  by  the  heavy  war-indemnity 
caKted  bf  Rome,  to  punoe  an  unambitious  policy,  and  was 
tlfSltriTH  by  his  minister  Heliodorus,  The  true  heir, 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  being  now  retained  in  Rome  as  a 
hostage,  tjie  kingdom  was  seixed  by  the  younger  brother  of 
Seleiicns,AinioCBiisIV.  EpiTOAtm  (i.«.  "tlie  Manifest  [god]"; 
parodied  Etmana,  "tlie  mad"),  tAa  reigned  1/6-164.  In 
170  ^ypt,  fovemed  by  regents  for  tlie  boy  Ptolemy  Philo- 
Bctor,  attempted  to  reconquer  Palestine;  Antiochus  not  only 
defeated  this  attempt  but  invaded  and  occupied  Egypt.  He 
failed  to  take  Alexandria,  where  the  people  set  up  the  younger 
brother  of  PhUometor,  Ptolemy  Eutgeto,  as  king,  but  he  left 
Fhilometor  a*  his  ally  installed  at  Memphis.  When  the  two 
ferotbcn  condiined,  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  (168),  hut 
«as  coraiieiled  to  retire  by  the  Roman  envoy  C.  PopUlius  Lsenas 
(consul  171),  after  the  historic  scene  in  which  the  Roman  drew  a 
aide  in  the  sand  about  the  king  and  demanded  his  answer  beiore 
ha  stqiped  out  o{  it.  Antiochus  enrdsed  U*  centemporariee 
by  the  riddles  of  his  half-brilliant,  haU-cnxy  personality.  He 
had  resided  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  and  afterward*  for  his  pleasutv 
at  Athens,  and  had  brought  to  his  kingdom  an  admiration  for 
npnblicaa  institutions  and  an  enthusiasm  for  Hellenic  cnhnre— 
ar,atanyrate,foriiacxteniala.  There  is  evidencs  that  the  form* 
at  Greek  politicil  life  were  more  fully  adopted  under  liis  sway  by 
may  of  tlie  Syrian  dtics.  He  spent  lavishly  on  public  buildings 
at  home  and  in  the  older  centres  of  Hellenism,  like  Athens. 
Gorgeous  display  and  theatrical  pomp  were  Us  delight.  At 
the  same  time  he  scandalised  tlie  world  by  hia  lietous  living  and 
aiwliirt**^  familiarities.  But  he  could  persevere  in  an  astuM 
policy  under  the  cover  of  an  easy  geniality  and  had  no  scruples. 
It  il  his  contact  with  the  Jews  which  has  chiefly  interested  later 
•gea,  and  he  it  doubtless  the  monarch  dearribad  in  the  psendo- 
praiiketicchsptctiof  Daniel  (f.r).  Jenisalem,  near  the  Egyptian 
fniatisr,wu  an  bnportant  point,  and  in  one  of  lu  internal  reiralu- 
tkoa  Antfochus  saw,  perhaps  not  without  naaon,  a  defectkn  to 
the  l^jrptiaa  side.  His  chastisement  of  the  dty,  iachiding  as  it 
did  tb*  ipoUalion  of  the  temple,  served  tha  additional  purpose 
tl  relieving  hia  finanrial  aeceieitie*.  It  was  a  measure  of  a  very 
dillerent  hind  when,  a  year  or  two  later  (after  168),  Antiochus 
triad  ta  tutpuM  tba  practicca  of  Judaiam  hx  icrcc,  and  it  «w 


this  which  provoked  the  Maccabacan  rebellion  (see  Maccabees)  . 
In  166  Antiochus  left  Syria  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  the 
further  provinces.  He  seems  to  have  been  signally  successful. 
Armenia  returned  to  allegiance,  the  capital  of  Media  was  re- 
colonized  as  Epiphanea,  and  Antiodius  was  pursuing  his  plans 
in  the  cast  when  he  died  at  Tabac  in  Persia,  after  exhibiting  some 
feort  of  mental  derangement  (winter  164/3). 

He  left  a  son  of  nine  years,  Antiochus  V.  ^oPAToa  (reigned 
X64-163),  in  whose  name  the  kingdom  was  administered  by 
a  camarilla.  Their  government  was  feeble  and  corrupt.  The 
attempt  to  check  the  Jewish  rebellion  ended  in  a  weak  com- 
promise. Their  subser\iencc  to  Rome  so  enraged  the  Greek  cities 
of  Syria  that  the  Roman  envoy  Graeus  Octavius  (consul  165  D.c.) 
was  assassinated  in  Laodicea  (162).  At  this  juncture  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  escaped  from  Rome  and  was  received  in 
Syria  as  the  true  king.  Antiochus  Eupator  was  put  to  death. 
Deuetkius  L  Soter  (reigned  16J-150)  was  a  strong  and 
ambitious  ruler.  He  crushed  the  rebellion  of  Timarcbus  in 
Media  and  reduced  Judaea  to  new  subjection.  But  he  wai 
impopular  at  Antioch,  and  fell  before  a  coalition  of  the  three 
kings  of  Eg)-pt,  Pergamum  and  Cappadocia.  An  impostor,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Alexander  Balas 
(reigned  150-145),  was  installed  as  king  by  Ptolemy  PhUometor 
and  given  Ptolemy's  daughter  Cleopatra  to  -wife,  but  Alexander 
proved  to  be  dissolute  and  incapable,  and  when  Demetrius,  the 
ion  of  Demetrius  I.,  was  brought  back  to  S>Tia  by  Cretan  con- 
icllim,  Ptolemy  transferred  his  support  and  Cleopatra  to  the 
rightful  heir.  Alexander  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  at  the  battle 
of  the  Ocnoparas  near  .\ntioch  and  murdered  during  his  6ight. 
Ptolemy  himself  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle. 

Demetrius  H.  Nicator  (first  reign  145-140)  was  a  mere  boy,*  and 
the  misBovcrnment  o(  his  Cretan  supporters  led  to  the  infant  ion  of 
Alexander  Halas,  ANTlocilt'S  VI.  Dionysus,  being  set  up  against 
him  (I-15J  by  Ti^'phon,  a  magnate  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius  u-as 
driven  from  Anuoch  and  fixed  his  court  in  the  neighbouring  Sclcucia. 
In  143  Tr>'phon  murdered  the  young  Antiochus  and  assumed  the 
diadem  himself.  _  Three  years  later  Demetrius  set  off  to  reconquer 
the  eastern  provinces  from  the  Parthians,  leaving  Queen  Cleopatra 
to  mainuin  his  cause  in  Syria.  When  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Panhians,  his  younger  brother  An  nocHUsVIl.SiDETES  C164- 
I2g)  appeared  in  Syria,  married  Cleopatra  and  crushed  Trv-phon. 
Antiochus  Vll.  was  the  Ia.st  strong  ruler  of  the  dynasty  (138-139). 
lie  took  Jerusalem  and  once  more  brought  the  Jews,  who  had  woo 
their  independence  under  the  llasmonaean  family,  to  subjection 
(see  Maccabees).  He  led  a  new  expedition  against  the  Parthians 
in  130.  but.  after  signal  successes,  fell  nghting  in  129  (see  also  I^rsia. 
llislory).  Demetnus  (second  reign  129-116).  who  had  lieen  allowed 
by  the  Parthians  to  escape,  now  returned  to  Syria,  but  was  soon 
tizain  driven  from  Antioch  by  a  pretender,  Ale.xa.xder  Zabinas. 
I^no  had  the  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Demetrius  was  murdered 
at  theinstigationof  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  126.  The  remaining  history 
of  the  dynasty  is  a  wretched,  story  of  the  struggle  of  different 
claimants,  while  the  different  factor*  of  the  kingdom,  the  cities  and 
barbarian  races,  more  and  more  assert  their  independence.  Both 
Demetrius  II.  and  Antiochus  VII.  left  children  by  Cleopatra,  who 
form  rival  branches  of  the  ro>-al  house.  To  the  line  of  Demetrius 
belong  his  son  SfleucUS  V.  (126),  assassinated  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
fiatra.  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus  (141-96),  who  succeeded  in  ij6 
the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus  V.,  the  sons  of  Gr>*pus.  Seleucus  VI. 
Epiphanes  Nicator  (reigned  96-95).  Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes 
PiiiLADELPHUs  (reigned  during  95).  Philip  I.  (reigned  95-83), 
Dguetkius  III.  EuKAiRos  (reigned  95-88).  and  Antiochus  XII. 
Dionysus  Epiphanes  (reigned  86?-85?),  and  lastly  Philip  II.,  the 
son  of  Philip  I.,  who  appears  momentarily  on  the  stage  in  the  last 
days  of  confusion.  To  the  line  of  Antiochus  VII.  belong  hU  son 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus  (rctgnc<l  116-95).  the  son  of  Cyziccnus, 
Antiochus  X.  Eusebes  (reigned  95-83?),  and  the  son  of  huscbes.' 
Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus  (reigned  69-65).  In  83  Tigranes,  the 
king  of  Armenia,  invaded  Syria,  and  by  69  his  conquest  had  rescbcd 
as  far  as  Ptolemais,  when  he  was  obhged  to  evacuate  Syria  to  defend 
his  own  kingdom  from  the  Romans.  When  Pompey  appeared  in 
Syria  in  64.  Antiochus  XIII.  begged  to  be  restored  to  his  ancestral 

'  Some  of  the  indications  of  our  documents  would  make  him 
older,  and  these  are  followed  by  K\ex  (iil.  p-  276.  note  M.  But  in  that 
case  Demetrius  I.  must  have  already  had  a  wife  and  son  when  he 
escaped  from  Rome,  and  it  seems  to  me  highly  improbable  that 
iuch  a  material  factor  in  the  situation  would  have  been  left  out  of 
srcount  in  Pulybius's  full  narrative.  After  all.  it  is  only  a  (question 
of  probabilities,  and  the  difficulties  of  fitting  a  wife  and  child  into 
the  story  seem  to  be  very  great,  whether  we  conceive  them  left 
behind  by  iJemetriuj  in  Italy,  or  sent  out  of  the  country  beloiB  him. 
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lia^dom  or  what  shred  was  left  of  it.  Pompcy  refused  and  made 
Syria  a  Roman  province.  Antlochus  Grypus  had  given  hisdauehtep* 
in  marriage  to  Mithradatcs  iq.v.),  a  Icing  of  Comraagene,  ana  the 
Bubsequent  kings  of  Commagene  (see  under  Antiochus)  claimed  in 
consequence  still  to  represent  the  Seleucid  house  after  it  had  become 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  adopted  Antiochus  as  the  dynastic 
name.  The  kingdom  was  extinguished  by  Rome  in  72.  The  eon 
of  the  last  king.  Gains  Julius  Antipchus  Epiphanea  Philopappus, 
was  Roman  consul  for  A.D.  100. 

Authorities. — E.  R.  Bevan,  House  of  SeUucus  (1902),  and  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  subject  there  cited.  In  addition  may  be 
mentioned  Dssa,  Adalgisa  Corvatta,  Divisions  amministrativa  del- 
l'  impero  dei  Sdeucidi  (lOOl);  Haussoullier.  Histoirf  de  Mild  et  du 
Didytneion  (1902):  B.  Niese,  Gesch.  d.  gruch.  u.  maktd.  StdaUn, 
Teil  3  (1903);  J.  Beloch.  Griechische  GeschkhU,  vol.  iii. ;  G.  Mac- 
donald,  "  &irly  Seleucid  Portraits,"  Joum.  of  Bell.  Stud,  wtiii. 
(1903),  p.  92  I.:  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  "Hellenistic  Royal  Portraits," 
Joum.  of  Hell.  Stud.  xxv.  (1905),  p.  86  f.  For  the  chronology  of 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Maccabaean 
revolt,  see  a  paper  by  J.  Wellhausen,  "  Uber  den  geschichtlichen 
Wert  des  2ten  Makkaljacrbuchs,"  Nachruklcn  d.  k.  CesettschafI  d. 
Wissensch.  cu  GdUingen.  PhUol.-hiit.  Klasse,  1905,  Heft  l;  and 
Maccabees,  History.  (E.  R.  B.) 

SELF  (O.Eng.  seolf,  silf,  &c.,  cf.  Dutch  idf,  Ger.  selbe,  sdbsl\ 
as  a  pronoun,  an  element  attached  to  a  personal  pronoun  or  pro- 
nominal adjective  to  give  emphasis,  or  to  indicate  a  reflexive  use ; 
as  an  adjective  a  word  properly  meaning  same,  identical,  also 
very  (seen  in  the  expression  "  self-same  "),  hence  single,  plain, 
not  mixed  with  another  colour.  It  is  also  a  florist's  term  for  a 
flower  which  has  uniformity  of  tint,  without  markings  or  other 
tints.  As  a  noun  "  self  "  means  one's  own  person;  for  the 
psychological  use  of  the  term  see  Psychology,  &c.,  and  for  its 
ethical  aspect  Egoism. 

SEUQHAN,  EDWIN  ROBERT  ANDERSON  (1861-  ), 
American  economist,  was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  2Sth  of  April 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  University,  and,  after 
studying  for  three  years  in  Germany  and  France,  became  prize 
lecturer  at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  being  made  adjunct 
professor  of  political  economy  in  1888.  He  became  McVickar 
professor  of  poUtical  economy  in  the  same  imiversity  in  1904. 
His  principal  works  are  Railway  Tarifs  (1887),  The  Shifting  and 
Incidence  of  Taxation  (1899-,  3rd  ed.,  1910),  Progressive  Taxation 
in  Theory  and  Practice  (1894;  2nd  ed.  1998),  Economic  Interpre- 
tation of  History  (1902;  2nd  e<L  1907),  and  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics  (1907). 

SELIM,  the  name  of  three  sultans  of  Turkey. 

Seuu  I.  (1465-1521)  succeeded  in  1512  his  father  BayCzid 
II.,  whom  hedethroned,  and  whosedeath,  following  immediately 
afterwards,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  which  SeUm's  character 
certainly  justified.  He  signalized  his  accession  by  putting  to 
death  his  brothers  and  nephews;  and  gave  early  proof  of  resolu- 
tion by  boldly  cutting  down  before  their  troops  two  officers 
who  showed  signs  of  insubordination.  A  bigoted  Sunni,  he 
resolved  on  putting  down  the  Shi'itc  heresy,  which  had  gained 
many  adherents  in  Turkey:  the  number  of  these  was  estimated 
as  high  as  40,000.  Selim  determined  on  war  with  Persia,  where 
the  heresy  was  the  prevalent  rehgion,  and  in  order  that  the 
Shi'ites  in  Turkey  shotild  give  no  trouble  during  the  war, 
*'  measures  were  taken,"  as  the  Turkish  historian  states,  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  reader  desires,  and  which  proved  fully 
efficacious.  The  campaign  which  followed  was  a  triumph  for 
Selim,  whose  firmness  and  courage  overcame  the  pusillanimity 
and  insubordination  of  the  Janissaries.  Syria  and  Egypt  next 
fell  before  him;  he  became  master  of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  he  induced  the  last  Caliph  of  the 
Abbasid  dynasty  formally  to  stirrender  the  title  of  caliph  (^.r.), 
as  well  as  its  outward  emblems,  viz.  the  holy  standard,  the 
sword  and  the  mantle  of  the  prophet.  The  dignity  with  which 
the  Ottoman  sultans  have  thereby  become  invested  lends  them 
that  prestige  throughout  the  Mussulman  world  which  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  thrown  into 
oblivion  the  condition  that  the  caUph  ought  to  be  an  Arab  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish.  After  his  return  from  his  Egyptian  campaign, 
he  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Rhodes  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  sickness  and  died,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1521, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  near  the  very  spot  where  he  had 


ttUcked  U>  fathu^  troops,  not  far  fromAdrfanople.'-  He  «a 
about  fifty-five  yean  of  age.  He  was  bigoted,  bloodtMtity 
and  relentless,  though  one  Turkish  Mstoiian  praises  his  humanity 
for  having  forbidden  the  cutting  up  alive  of  cxmdemned  persona, 
or  the  roasting  of  them  before  a  slow  fire;  aad  at  <»ie  time  he 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  ordering  the  complete  extirpa>- 
tion  of  all  the  Christiana  in  Turkey.  His  ambition  was  insatiable; 
be  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  when  looking  at  a  map  that  tbe 
whole  wodd  did  not  form  a  sovereignty  vast  enoi^  for  one 
monarch.  His  four  months'  victorious  campaign  agaiiist  Petda 
was  undertaken  and  successfully  eanied  tlirough  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  several  of  whom  he  executed  for  their 
opposition  to  his  plana;  and  be  achieved  an  enterprise  iMA 
neither  Jenghiz  Khan  nor  Timur  was  able  to  cany  out.  It  is 
•aid  that  he  contemidated  tbe  conquest  of  India  and  that  he  was 
tbe  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Sues  Canal. 

Seuk  Q.  ( I  s  34-1 574)  was  a  ion  of  Suleiman  I .  and  ids  favourite 
Koiclana,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1566.  Be  was  tbe  first 
sultanentirely  devoid  of  military  virtues  and  willing  to  abandon 
all  power  to  his  ministen,  provided  be  were  left  free  to  psrsoe 
his  orgies  and  debauches.  Fortunatdy  for  the  country,  an  able 
grand  viiier,  Mabommed  SokoUi,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
two  yean  after  Selim's  acoesiioa  succeeded  in  concluding  at 
Constantinople  an  honourable  treaty  with  the  emperor  Mazi> 
milian  IL,  whereby  tbe  emperor  agreed  to  pay  to  Turkey  an 
annual  "  present "  of  30,000  ducats  (Feb.  ly,  1568).  Againat 
Russia  he  was  less  fortimate,  and  the  first  encounter  between 
Turkey  and  her  future  northern  rival  gave  presage  of  disaster 
to  come.  A  plan  had  been  elaborated  at  Constantinople  for 
uniting  the  Volga  and  Don  by  a  canal,  and  in  tbe  summer  of 
1569  a  large  force  of  Janiasaries  and  cavalry  were  sent  to  lay 
siege  to  Astrakhan  and  begin  the  canal  works,  while  an  Ottomaa 
fleet  besieged  Azov.  But  a  sortie  of  tbe  garrison  of  Astiakbaa 
drove  back  the  besiegen;  15,000  Russians,  onder  Knes  Sere- 
bianov,  attacked  and  scattetied  tbe  worlunen  and  the  Tatar 
force  sent  for  their  protection;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Early  in  1570  tbe  ambaaadon 
of  Ivan  tbe  Terrible  concluded  at  Constantinople  a  treaty  which 
restored  friendly  relations  between  tbe  sultan  and  the  tsar. 
Eqxditions  in  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen  were  more  successful,  and 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  I57r,  which  provided  Selim  with 
his  favourite  vintage,  led  to  tbe  calamitous  naval  defeat  «< 
Lepanto  in  the  same  year,  the  moral  importance  of  which  has 
often  been  under-estimated,  and  which  at  least  freed  the  Mcditer- 
ranean  from  the  cotsain  by  whom  it  waa  infested.  Turkey's 
shattered  fleets  were  soon  restored,  and  SokoUi  was  preparing 
for  a  fresh  attack  on  Venice,  when  the  sultan's  death  on  tbe 
iithof  Decemberis74cutshatthisplans.  Little  can  be  laid  of 
this  degenerate  son  of  Suleiman,  who  during  the  ei^t  yean  of 
his  reign  never  girded  oo  tbe  sword  of  Osman,  and  preferred  tbe 
dashing  of  wine-goblets  to  the  shock  of  arms,  save  that  with  the 
dissolute  tastes  of  bis  mother  he  bad  not  inherited  her  fenxlty. 

SzLia  m.  (1761-1808)  was  a  son  (rf  Sultan  Mustafa  IIL 
andsucceededhisuncle  Abd-ul-Hamid  I.  in  1789.  The  talents 
and  energy  with  which  he  was  endowed  bad  endeared  him  to 
tbe  people,  and  great  hopes  were  founded  on  bis  accesuoa. 
He  had  associated  much  with  foreignen,  ana  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  his  state.  But  Austria 
and  Russia  gave  him  no  time  for  anything  but  defence,  aad  it 
was  not  imtil  tbe  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  that  a  breathing  space 
was  allowed  him  in  Europe,  while  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  soon  called  for  'Turkey's  strongest  efforts  and  for  the 
time  Ottered  the  old-standing  French  alliance.  Selim  profited 
by  tbe  respite  to  aboliah  the  militaty  tenure  of  fiefs;  he  iatta- 
duced  salutary  reforms  into  the  administration,  espedally  ia 
the  fiscal  department,  sought  by  well-considered  plans  to  erteoA 
the  spread  of  education,  and  engaged  foreignofficen  asinstructon, 
by  whom  a  small  corps  of  new  troops  called  tuMom-i^idU  wete 
collected  and  drilled.  So  well  were  these  troops  organised  that 
they  were  able  to  bold  their  own  against  rebellions  Janissaries 
an  the  European  provinces,  where  disaffected  govemon  made  no 
scruple  of  attempting  to  make  use  of  tbna  sgainsttb*  leformiDt 
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iahan.  EmboMeBed  by  thii  sacctsi,  ScBm  isided  u  order  that 
in  future  picked  men  should  be  tikes  aninully  from  tbe 
JuuBudes  te  scrre  is  their  ranks.  Hereupon  the  Janissaries 
wd  otlwr  unrniiri  of  progress  rose  at  Adriancqile,  and  in  view 
U  their  mrniher,  exceeding  10,000,  and  tbe  violenc*  of  their 
cppoaition,  it  wis  decided  tliat  the  reforms  most  be  gircn  iq> 
far  tlw  proent  Senria,  Egypt  and  the  principalities  were 
iacecssivdy  the  scene  of  ho^ties  in  vhich  Turkey  gained  no 
mrrfssfs,  and  in  1807  a  British  fleet  appeared  at  Constantinople, 
ttnage  to  say  to  insist  on  Torkay^  yielding  to  Russia's  demands 
besides  dimiiiiring  the  ambusador  of  Napoleon  I.  Seiim  was, 
huwt-ves,  tfaomughly  under  the  influence  of  this  ambassador, 
Sfhasrianl,  and  the  6eet  was  compelled  to  retire  without  effect- 
ng  its  purpoeci  But  the  anarchy,  numifest  or  latent,  «Tkti«^ 
thnnghoot  tbe  piorinces  proved  too  great  for  Sehm  to  cope  wkh. 
The  Janaaaries  rose  once  more  in  revdt,  induced  the  Sbeikb- 
■tlsbm  to  giant  a  fetva  against  the  reforms,  dethroned  and 
iaprisoned  Selim  (1807),  and  placed  his  nephew  Mustafa  en  the 
throne.  The  pasha  of  Ruatchuk,  Mustafa  Bainkdar,  a  stroag 
partisan  oi  the  reforms,  now  collected  as  army  of  40,000  men  and 
nardied  on  Coastaiuinople  with  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Seiim.  But  he  came  too  late;  the  ill-fated  reforming  sultan  liad 
been  stranded  in  Ylie  seraglio,  and  Bairakdar's  only  resource  was 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Mustafa  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
if.im.nj  IX.,  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  hmoe  of  Osman. 
For  authorities  see  ToaKBT:  Hutoty. 

OUroS  (2«}U>ni)f),  an  andent  dty  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
17  m.  S.E.  direct  from  LBybaeum  (the  modem  Marsala)  and 
r  BL  S.E.  oi  Castel  Vetrano,  which  is  74  m.  S3.W.  of  Palermo 
by  raS.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  In  618  B.a 
by  ooloaiBts  from  Megaia  Hyfalaea,  and  from  the  parent  dty  of 
Hegaia  (see  SicaT:  Hislory).  Tbe  name,  which  belonged  both 
to  the  city  and  to  tlie  river  on  the  W.  of  it,  was  derived  from  the 
wild  oeleiy  *  wliich  grows  there  abundantly,  and  whidi  appears 
«■  nmeol  its  coins  (see  NtnasiiAncs,Greei,{"SidIy").  We 
bear  of  boundary  disputes  with  Segesta  as  early  as  580  B.C. 
Sdiaas  soon  giew  in  importance,  and  extended  its  borders  from 
the  Maiarus  to  tbe  Halycus.  Its  wealth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  aeireral  of  its  temples  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
ttatmy  B.C.  Its  government  was  at  first  oligarchical,  but  about 
5Z0  B.C.  >  short-lived  dc^otism  was  maintained  by  Fdthagoras 
sad,  after  him,  Eoryleen  (Herod,  v.  43,  46).  In  480  B.C.  SeUnus 
took  tbe  fawhagini.!.  sida  After  this  A  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
peosperity:  Tlnt^dides  (vt  10)  ^>eaks  of  its  wealth  and  of  the 


to,  and  an  overwiidming  force  (the  SceHot  dties  ddaying  toe 
much  in  coming  to  the  rescue)  under  Hannibal  took  and  destroyed 
the  dty  in  409  B.Ci  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground;  teoe 
iahabiunta  were  killed,  5000  taken  prisoners,  and  oaly  ate* 
escaped  to  Agrigentum(Acragas).'  In  40S  Hermocrates^'retum^ 
ing  from  exile,  occupied  SeUnus  and  rebuilt  the  walls;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  tbe  fine  fort  00  the  neck  of  the  aoopolis  must  be 
attributed.  Hence  he  attacked  Motya  and  Fanormus  and  the 
rest  of  Funic  Sicily.  He  fiell,  however,  in  407  in  an  attempt 
to  enter  Syracuse,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  405  B.C., 
Selinus  became  absolutely  subject  to  Carthage,  and  remainoi  so 
until  its  destruction  at  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  War,  wlien 
its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Lilybaeum.  It  was  never 
aftPTwatds  rebuilt,  and  Strabo  (vi.  p.  172)  mentions  it  as  one  o( 
the  extinct  dties  of  Sicily. 

The  ancient  dty  occupied  a  sand-hill  running  N.  and  S.;  the 
S.  portion,  overlooking  the  sea,  which  was  the  acropolh,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  walls  of  masonry  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
stone,  which  show  traces  of  the  reconstruction  of  408  B.C, 
It  is  travened  by  two  main  streets,  tunning  N,  and  S.  and  E, 
and  W.,  from  which  others  diverged  at  right  angles.  There  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  earlier  buildings  at  a  different  orientation. 
Only  the  S£.  portion  of  the  acropolis,  which  contains  several 
temples,  has  been  eictfvated:  in  the  rest  private  houses  seem 
to  predominate.  The  deities  to  wliom  the  temples  were  dedi> 
cated  not  being  certainly  known,  they  are  as  a  rale  indicated  by 
letters.  In  all  the  large  temples  the  ccUa  is  divided  Into  two 
parts,  the  smaller  and  inner  of  which  (the  adytum)  was  intended 
for  the  cult  image.  The  opistlwdomus  is  sometimes  omitted. 
All  of  tbem  lie  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
drums  of  the  columns,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tbcir  fall 
waa  due  to  any  other  cause  than  an  earthquake.  TempleCisths 
earliest  of  those  on  tbe  acr(q>oIis.  It  had  six  oolimins  at  each  end 
(a  double  row  in  the  front)  and  seventeen  on  each  long  nl*. 
From  It  came  the  three  archaic  metopes  now  in  the  museum  at 
Palermo,  which  are  of  great  Importance  in  the  histoTy  of  tb« 
development  of  art,  showing  Greek  sculpture  in  <ts  infaacjc' 
Portions  of  the  coloured  terra^cotta  slabs  wiiich  decorated  tka 
cornice  and  other  architectural  membeis  have  also  been  dis> 
covered.  Next  to  it  on  the  N.  lies  temple  D,  both  having  been 
ioduded  in  one  lemnos,  with  other  buildings  of  less  importancK 
to  tbe  E.  of  D  is  a  large  altar.  B  la  a  amalTtemple  of  company 
tively  late  date;  while  A  and  O  lie  on  the  S.  sUe  of  tlie  mala 
street  from  E.  to  W.  in  another  ptriMtt. 
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I  in  its  temples,  and  the  dty  lud  s  treasury  of  its  own 
atOtympia. 

A  dispute  between  SeUnns  and  Segesta  (probably  the  revival 
ef  a  aiaiiUr  quarrel  about  454,  when  an  Athenian  force  appears 
«o  bave  taken  part*)  was  one  of  the  causes  of  tbe  Athenian 
f  ■t^iHti**n  of  4t5  B.C.  At  Its  dose  the  former  seemed  to  have 
(be  latter  at  its  mercy,  but  an  appeal  to  Carthage  was  responded 

The  plant  waa  formcly  thought  to  be  wild  partlcy.    It  is  now 
■Eainlly  agreed  that  it  la  celery. 

>  a.  TiBaeaa,  f r.  99,  with  Diod.  xi.  86  aad /^  xi  V.  p.  4S>  No.  a66. 


At  the  N.  cod  of  the  aaapoHs  are  extensiv*  reoaina  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Harmocrates  acroaa  the-narrow  neck  connecting  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  hiU.  In  front  of  the  wall  liea  a  deep  trench,  into  which 
several  passages  descend,  as  at  the  ncarfy  cootemporary  fort  of 
Euryelua  above  Syracuse  («.*.).  Outside  this  again  bea  a  projecting 
aemidrcalar  bastion,  which  commands  the  entrance  from  the  ex. 
tenor  of  the  dty  os  the  E.,  a  winding  trench  approached  by  a  pail 
of  double  gateways,  which  are  not  vaulted  but  covered  by  the 
gradual  projection  of  the  upper  courses.    Capitals  and  triglyphi 


•  The  figures  are  those  of  I>iodorns  (xiii.  56),  bnt  seam  strangely 
soiaU.    . 
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(■Dm  culier  baOdiagi  have  been  med  tn  ^  oonetnictioa  of  tfaae 
fortificatiau:  from  their  inull  size  they  may  be  mcndy  attributed 
to  private  houiea.  A  way  acrOM  the  curving  trench  leads  to  an  open 
space,  where  the  A(ora  may  have  been  situated:  bc^nod  it  lay  the 
town,  the  lenaina  of  which  ate  scanty,  though  the  hae  a(  the  walb 
can  be  traced. 

(  Outside  the  ancient  city,  on  the  W.  of  the  rtver  Seunus,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Demeter,  with  a  propylon  leading  to  the  lacred 
endooure:  the  temple  itself  has  a  ccUa  with  a  narrow  door  and 
without  columns.  A  large  number  of  votive  tcrta-cotta  figures. 
vases  and  lamps  were  found  in  the  ooune  of  the  eicavationa.  The 
earliest  temple  must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  dly,  while  the  later  building  which  superseded  it  dates  from 
shortly  after  600  a.c  The  propyloa,  on  the  other  hand,  may  date 
from  after  409  a.c. 

<  On  the  hill  E.  of  Selinus,  separated  from  it  by  a  small  flat  valley, 
lies  a  group  of  three  huge  temples.  No  other  remains  have  bi3en 
found  round  them,  though  it  seems  impcDbable  that  they  stood 
quite  alone  and  unprotected.  It  is  lilcely  that  the>-  were  outside 
UM  town,  but  stood  in  a  sacred  enclosure.  All  of  them  have  fallen, 
nodoubtedly  owing  to  an  earthquake.  The  oldest  of  the  three  is 
F.  A  peculiarity  of  the  construction  of  this  temple  is  that  all  the 
iateroolumniations  were  closed  by  stone  screens.  In  it  were  found 
the  lower  parts  of  two  metopes.  Next  in  date  comes  the  huge 
temple  G,  which,  as  an  inscription  proves,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo; 
though  it  was  never  entirely  completed  (many  of  the  columns  still 
remam  unfluted),  it  was  in  use.  The  columns  vary  somewhat  in 
diameter  (more  than  even  the  difference  caused  by  fluting  would 
warrant)  and  three  different  types  of  capjtal  are  noticeable.  The 
plan  is  a  curious  one:  despite  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the 
oella,  it  had  two  rows  of  ten  columns  in  it,  in  line  with  the  front 
angles  of  the  inner  shrine.  The  third  temple,  £,  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hera. 
It  is  famous  for  its  fine  metopes  now  in  the  museum  at  Palcrnio, 
belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  ceAtury  B.C. 
I  See  R.  Koldewcy  and  O.  Puchatein,  Die  tmMkkm  Ttmfel  in 
OmtnlaUm  tmd  SuiUm  (Beriin,  1899),  77-I3I.  (T.  As.) 

•BJOKI,  SzljO](>,  01  Sel^iQS,  the  luune  of  leveral  Tniiush 
dynasties  issued  faom  one  family,  which  reigned  tnrer  large  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  nth,  xsth  and  ijtli  oentmic*  of  the  (Uiristian  era. 
The  history  of  the  SeljOks  forms  the  first  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Turkish  empiie.  Proceeding  fnnn  the  deserts  of  Turkes- 
tan, the  SdjOks  reached  the  Hellespont;  but  this  baiiier  was 
croiaed  and  a  European  power  founded  by  the  Ottomans  (0%- 
manli).  The  SeljOks  inherited  the  traditions  and  at  the  same 
time  tlie  power  of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  of  which,  when  they 
made  their  appearance,  only  the  shadow  remained  in  the  person 
of  the  AbbUd  caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  is  their  merit  faom  a 
Mshnminwlsn  point  of  view  to  have  re-established  the  power 
of  ortliodoz  Islam  and  ddivered  the  Moslem  world  from  the 
subvenive  influence  of  the  oltta-Shlite  tenets,  which  constituted 
a  serious  danger  to  the  duration  of  Islam  itself.  Neither  had 
civilization  anything  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  represented 
a  strong  neutral  power,  which  nUde  the  intimate  union  of  Persian 
and  Arabian  elements  possible,  almost  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  Turkish — literary  monuments  in  that  language  being 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Seljok  rule  exceedingly  tare. 
'  The  first  Seljok  rulers  were  Togfarul  Beg,  Chaipr  Beg  and 
Ibrahim  Niyal,  the  son  of  MikaU,  the  son  of  Seljok,  the  son  of 
TuM^,  or  Tuqtq  (slso  styled  TimOryUi^,  "  iron  bow  ").  They 
belonged  to  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Ghuzz  (OSfot  of  Const. 
Porphyr.  and  the  Byzantine  writers),  which  traced  its  lineage 
to  Oghuz,  the  famous  eponymic  hero  not  only  of  this  but  of  all 
Turldsfa  tribes.  There  arose,  however,  at  some  undefined  epoch 
a  strife  on  the  part  of  this  tribe  and  some  others  with  the  rest  of 
the  Turks,  because,  as  the  latter  allege,  Ghuzz,  the  son  (or  grand- 
son) of  Yafeth  (Japbet),  the  son  of  N0]>  (Noah),  had  stolen  the 
genuine  rain-sUme,  which  Turk,  also  a  son  of  Yafeth,  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  By  this  party,  as  appears  from  this  tradition, 
the  Ghuzz  were  not  considered  to  be  genuine  Turks,  but  to  be 
Turkmans  (that  is,  according  to  a  popular  etymology,  resembling 
Turks).  But  the  native  tradition  of  the  Ghuzz  was  unquestion- 
ably right,  as  they  spoke  a  pure  Turkish  dialect,  ^e  fact, 
however,  remains  that  there  existed  a  certain  animosity  between 
tbe  Ghuzz  and  their  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  Turks,  which  in- 
creased as  the  former  became  converted  to  Islam  (in  the  course 
of  the  4tb  century  of  the  Flight).  The  Ghuzz  were  settled  at 
that  time  in  Ttansoxiana,  especially  at  Jand,  a  well-known  dty 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxaitcs,  not  far  from  its  mouth.    Some  of 
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them  aerred  in  the  atndei  of  t)ie  Ghitsnavids  s«Ki.lrf.[fr  (Sdnik- 
tegin)  and  MabmOd  (997-1030) ;  bat  the  Sdjolts,  a  royal  family 
among  them,  had  various  relations  with  tbe  reigning  pcinccs  ol 
Tcansoxiana  and  Khwirizm,  which  cannot  be  narrated  here;.' 
But,  friends  or  foes,  tbe  Ghuzz  became  a  serious  danger  to  the 
adjoining  Mahommedan  provinces  from  their  predatory  babfts 
and  ''*^t*""«'  raids,  SAd  the  more  so  as  tbey  were  very  nnmcxous. 
It  may  suffice  to  mentioa  that,  under  the  leadership  of  FIgv 
ArsUn  Israil,  they  cmaaed  tbe  teus  and  spread  over  the  csstera 
provinces  of  Persia,  everywhere  plundering  and  destroying. 
The  imprisonment  of  this  chieftain  by  MasOd,  the  son  and  soo 
cessor  of  Ma\>fnOri,  iraa«)f  no  avail:  it  only  furnished  his  nejdiCTn 
with  a  ready  pretext  to  cross  tbe  Ozus  likewise  in  arma  against 
tbe  Ghaznavids.  We  pass  over  tfadr  first  conflicts  and  tbe 
unsuccessful  agreements  that  were  attempted,  to  mention  the 
decisive  battle  near  Metv  (1040),  in  which  HasOd  was  totally 
defeated  and  driven  back  to  Ghazni  (Ghazna).  Persia  now  lay 
open  to  the  victors,  who  proclaimed  themsdves  independent  at 
Mcrv  (which  became  from  that  time  tbe  official  capital  of  the 
prindpal  branch  of  the  SdjOks),  and  acknowledged  Toghrul  Beg 
as  chief  of  the  wlude  family.  After  this  victory  the  tliree  princes 
Toghrul  Beg,  Chalpr  Beg  and  Ibrahim  Niytl  separated  in  different 
directions  and  conquered  the  Mahommedan  provinces  east  of  tbe 
Tigris;  the  last  named,  after  conquering  Hamariin  and  the 
province  of  Jebd  (Irak  i  Ajami),  penetrated  as  eazfy  as  XQ4B, 
with  fresh  Ghuzz  troops,  into  Armenia  and  reached  Manxxkert, 
ErzerOm  and  Ttebizond.  This  exdted  the  jealousy  of  Ttagjmil 
Beg,  Who  summoned  him  to  give  up  Hamadin  and  the  fortresses 
of  Jebel;  but  Ibrahim  refused,  and  the  progress  of  the  SdjOkian 
arms  was  for  some  time  checked  by  internal  discortl — an  ever- 
recurring  event  in  their  history.  Ibiahlm  wis,  however, 
compelled  to  submit. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  Qaim,  the  Abblxid  caliidi  of  Bagdid 
(see  Caliphate,  section  C,  |  26),  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
as  the  Sbllte  dynasty  of  the  BOyids  and  afterwards  his  more 
formidable  Fitimite  rivals  had  left  him  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  authority.  Tbe  real  ruler  at  BagilU  was  a  Turk  named 
Bastsirl,  lioitenant  of  the  last  BQyid,  Mslik-ar-Rablm.  Notbing 
could,  therefore,  be  more  acceptable  to  the  caliph  than  the 
protection  of  the  orthodox  Toghrul  Beg,  whose  lume  waa  read 
in  tbe  offidal  prayer  (khoOM)  as  early  as  105a  At  the  end  of  [be 
same  year  (1055)  the  SdjOk  entered  the  dty  and  after  a  tumult 
seized  the  person  of  Malik-ar-RaWm.  BaslsM  had  tbe  good 
fortune  to  be  out  of  his  teach;  after  acknowledging  the  right 
of  the  Fitimites,  he  gathered  fresh  troops  and  indted  Ibrahim 
NiySl  to  rebd  again,  and  he  succeeded  so  far  that  he  re-entered 
Bagdid  at  tbe  close  of  1058.  The  next  year,  however,  Toghrul 
Beg  got  rid  of  both  his  antagonists,  IbraUm  being  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled  with  the  bowstring,  while  Baslslrl  fell  in  battle. 
Toghrul  Beg  now  re-entered  Bagiiid,  re-established  the  caliph, 
and  was  betrothed  tO'  his  daughter,  but  died  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  nuptials  (September  1063).  Alp  ArsUn,  tbe 
son  of  C^iakir  Beg,  succeeded  his  imde  and  extended  the  rule 
of  his  family  beyond  the  farmer  frontiers.  He  made  himself 
master,  t.f.  of  the  important  dty  of  Aleppo;  and  during  his 
reign  a  Turkish  amir,  Atsiz,  wrested  Palestine  and  Syria  from 
tbe  hands  of  the  Fitimites.  He  made  successful  ezpeditiona 
against  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of  1071,  iq  which  the  Creek 
emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  was  taken  prisoner  and  forced 
to  ransom  himself  for  a  large  sum  (see  Rohan  Ekpzxe,  Latzr). 
The  foundation  of  the  SdjOk  empire  of  ROm  (9.6.)  was  the 
immediate  result  of  tbis  great  victory.  Alp  Arslkn  afterwards 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Turkestan,  and  met  with  hia 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  c^tured  chid,  Barzami  Yussuf  (Yussu{. 
Kothnsl),  whom  he  had  intended  to  shoot  with  his  own  hand,    j 

Malik  Shth,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslin,  had  to 
enootmter  his  uncle  KAvurd,  founder  of  the  SdjOkian  empire 
of  Kenntn  (see  below),  who  claimed  to  succeed  Alp  Arslin 
in  accordance  with  the  Turkish  laws,  and  led  his  troops  towards 
Hamadtn.    However,  he  lost  tbe  battle  that  ensued,  and  tbe 

'  Comp.  Sacfaau,  "  Zur  Gescfaichte  nnd  Cbrondogie  von  Kfavfr 
lizia,"  in  SitmansitridUc  U  tks  Vienna  Acad.,  taiziv,  304  aeq. 
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btnttiog  pat  u  enil  to  Ut  lib  (1673).  Hillk  Shlh  icgnbted 
liw  the  affain  of  Alia  Minor  and  Syria,  conceding  the  latter 
piovince  as  an  hct^itary  fief  to  Iiis  brotlier  Tutuali,  wlio  estab- 
lisbed  hinuclf  at  Damascus  and  lulled  Atsiz.  He,  however, 
lilu  his  father  Alp  AisUn,  was  indebted  for  his  greatest  fame 
t«  wise  and  aalutaiy  measures  of  their  vizier,  Nizlm  ul-MulIc 
This  extraordinary  itian,  associated  by  tradition  with  Omar 
Khayyim  (f.e.),  the  well-known  mathematician  and  free-thinking 
poet,  and  with  Hassan  (ibn)  SabbUi,  afterwards  the  founder 
o(  the  sect  of  the  Assassins  ({.v.),  was  a  renowned  author  and 
ttalesman  of  the  first  rank,  and  immortalized  his  name  by  the 
foundatioo  of  several  universities  (the  Niztmiyah  at  Bagdld), 
otaervatories,  masques,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
public  utility.  At  his  instigation  the  calendar  wa*  revised,  and 
a  oew  era,  dating  from  tlie  reign  of  Malik  Shlh  and  known  a* 
the  Jelalian,  was  introduced.  Not  quite  forty  days  before  the 
death  of  hb  master  this  great  man  was  murdered  by  the  Assassins. 
He  had  fallen  in'o  disfavour  because  of  his  unwillingness  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  the  princess  Turkln  Khitan,  who  wished 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  her  infant  son  MahmOd 
at  the  expense  of  the  elder  sons  of  Malik  Shlh. 

CmiHlitlioH  md  Goummtnl  i4  Uu  Setjtk  Embitt.—\t  has  been 
alivady  observed  that  the  SeljQks  considered  themselves  the  de- 
feoden  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  of  the  AbbSsid  ciiliphate,  while 
they  on  their  side  represented  the  temporal  power  which  received 
ks  titlea  and  sanction  from  the  successor  of  the  Pnspliet.  All 
the  membeis  of  the  SeljQlc  house  had  the  same  obligations  in  this 
respect,  but  they  liad  not  the  same  rights,  as  one  of  them  occupied 
leUlivi-lv  to  the  others  rv  place  .i!rro't  ?.ti-'.1-~-i]s  to  thil  of  thi 
emtkhiin  of  the  Mungols  in  later  liiiKa.  I  lii^  i-u^ition  w.ls  inherited 
liwil  father  to  son,  thoL'gh  the  old  Turkish  idea  of  the  rights  of  the 
ddcr  biTjther  often  caused  relxillions  and  violent  family  disputes. 
After  the  death  of  Malik  Shuh  the  head  of  the  (amily  was  not  strong 
esoogh  to  enforce  obedience,  and  consequently  the  central  govern- 
ment broke  up  into  several  independent  dynasties.  Within  the 
EiE^  of  these  minor  dynasties  the  same  rules  were  observed,  and 
tWounc  may  be  said  of  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Turkish  amirs  not 
bektaging  to  the  royal  family,  who  bore  ordinarily  the  title  of 
olflAreor  alabck  (properly  "  father  bey  "),  e.g.  the  atahcj;s  of  Fars,  of 
AiDCtbaijan,  of  Syria,  &c.  The  title  was  first  given  to  NizSm  uI-Mulk 
and  expressed  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  prince, — as  lala, 
"tutor."  The  alTairs  of  state  were  managed  by  the  divftn  under 
tbepnsidency  of  the  vizier;  but  in  the  empire  of  Runi  its  authority 
«as  inferior  to  that  of  the  perv6neh,  whom  we  may  name  '_*  lord 
chancellor,"  In  Rum  the  feudal  system  was  extended  to  Christian 
ptioces,  who  were  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute  and  serving  in  the  armies.  The  court  dignitaries 
aad  toeir  titles  were  manifold;  not  less  manifold  were  the  royal 
preni^uvcs,  in  which  the  suluns  followed  the  example  set  by  their 
predecessors,  the  Buyids. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  TuHtln  KhatOn,  Malik 
Shall  was  succeeded  by  his  dder  son  Barkiytroq  (to9i-ii04), 
whose  short  reign  was  a  series  of  lebeUions  and  strange  atlventnres 
sodb  as  one  may  imagine  in  the  story  of  a  youth  who  is  by  turns 
a  powoful  prince  and  a  miserable  fugitive.'  Like  his  brother 
Mahommcd  (1104-11x8),  who  snccessfully  rebelled  against  him, 
his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  the  Isma'Hites,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  fortress  of  Alamut  (north  of  Kazvin)  and 
become  a  formitlable  political  power  by  the  organization  of  bands 
e<  jWair,  who  were  alyays  ready,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  to  murder  any  one  whom  they  were  commanded  to 
day. 

Mahommed  had  been  tuecesstul  by  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Sanjar,  who  from  the  year  1097  held  the  province  of  Khoiisan 
wxih  the  cmpital  Merv.  After  the  death  of  Mahomraed,  Sinjar 
bccmine  the  real  head  of  the  family,  though  Irak  acknowledged 
Ma^jnfld,  the  son  of  Mahommed.  Thus  there  originated  a 
— piT^ff  dynasty  of  Irak  with  its  capital  at  Hamadln  (Ecbatana) ; 
but  Smjar  during  his  long  reign  often  interfered  in  the  affaixs 
of  tbe  new  dynastyi  and  every  occupant  of  the  throne  had  to 
ackoowledge  his  supremacy.  In  11 17  he  led  an  expedition 
mfpnmt  Ghazni  and  bestowed  the  throne  upon  BahrAm  Shih, 
wfao  was  mlso  obliged  to  mention  Sinjar's  name  first  in  the 
c&iml  prayer  at  the  Ghaznavid  capital — a  prerogative  that 
adtber  Alp  ArsUn  nor  Malik  Sh&h  had  attained.  In  1134 
Bafartm  ShjUi  failed  in  this  obligation  and  brought  on  himself 
>  See  iMrtmety.  Jnrn.  omtftiM  (18J3),  L  425  toi..  B.  <I7  saq. 


a  (nah  bvaiioa  bjr  Siajar  In  the  midst  of  winter;  a  third  one 
took  place  in  iis>,  caused  by  the  doings  of  the  Ghorids  (Hosaia 
JihinsQa,  or  "  world-burner  ").  Other  expeditions  were  under- 
taken by  him  against  Khwbizm  and  Turkestan;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  had  been  given  by  Barkiyiioq  to  Mahtmimed 
b.  Antishtagin,  who  was  succeeded  in  1x28  by  his  son  Atsiz, 
and  against  him  Sinjar  marched  in  X138.  Tliough  victotitnis 
in  this  war,  Sinjar  could  not  hinder  Atsiz  from  afterwards  joining 
the  gurkkan  (gKut  khin)  of  the  then  rapidly  rising  empire  of 
the  Karakitai,  at  whose  hands  the  Seljok  suSered  a  terrible 
defeat  at  Sanurkand  in  1141.  By  the  invadon  of  these  hordes 
several  Turkish  tribes,  the  Ghtizz  and  others,  were  driven  beyond 
the  Oxus,  where  they  killed  the  SeljOk  governor  of  Balkh,  though 
they  professed  to  be  loyal  to  Sinjar.  Sinjar  resolved  to  pimish 
this  crime;  but  his  tioops  deserted  and  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Ghuzx,  who  kept  him  in  strict  confinement  during 
two  years  (1x53-1x55),  though  treating  him  with  alt  outwani 
marks  of  respect.  In  the  meantime  they  plundered  and  destroyetl 
the  flourisUng  cities  of  Merv  and  NishapOir;  and  when  Sinjar, 
after  his  escape  from  captivity,  revisited  the  site  of  his  capital 
he  fell  sick  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  died  soon  afterwards  (iiS7). 
His  empire  fell  to  the  Karakitai  and  afterwards  to  the  shlh 
Khwarizra.  The  successors  of  Mahommed  in  Irak  were^-* 
MalfmOd  (d.  1131);  Toghrul,  son  of  Mahommed,  proclaimed 
by  Sinjar  (d.  1134);  Hasfld  (d.  tisi);  Malik  Shah  and  Mahom- 
med (d.  1x59),  sons  of  Ma^Od;  Suleiman  Shah,  their  brother 
(d.  ix6x);  Axslan,  son  of  Toghnil  (d.  1175);  and  Toghrul, 
son  of  Aialan,  killed  in  1194  by  Inanej,  son  of  his  atabeg, 
Mahommed,  who  was  in  confederation  with  the  Khwarizm 
shah  of  the  epoch,  Takash.  This  chief  inherited  his  possessions; 
Toghrul  was  the  last  representative  of  the  ScljOks  of  Irak. 

The  province  of  Kerroan  was  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the 
ScIjQks,  and  became  the  hereditary  fief  of  Kavurd,  the  son  ol 
Chalpr  Beg.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  war  with  Malik 
Shah  and  of  his  ensuing  death  (X073).  Nevertheless  his  descend- 
ants were  left  bi  possession  of  their  ancestor's  dominions;  and 
till  1 1 70  Kerman,  to  which  belonged  also  the  opposite  coast  of 
Oman,  enjoyed  a  wellK>rdered  government,  except  for  a  short 
interruption  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Iran  Shah,  who  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Isma'Ilites,  and  was  put  to  death 
(xiox)  in  accordance  with  z  Jatwa  of  the  ulema.  But  after  the 
death  of  Toghrul  Shah  (X170)  his  three  sons  disputed  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  throne,  and  implored  foreign 
assistance,  tUl  the  country  became  utterly  devastated  and  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  some  bands  of  Ghuzz,  who,  luder  the  leadetship 
of  Malik  Dinar  (1185),  matched  into  Kemdn  after  hatassmg 
Sinjar's  dominkms.  Aftetwards  the  shahs  of  Khwltizm  took 
this  province.* 

The  Seljokian  dynasty  of  Syria  came  to  an  end  after  three 
generations,  and  its  later  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
cnisadeis.  The  first  prince  was  Tutush,  mentioned  above, 
who  perished,  after  a  reign  of  continuous  fighting,  in  battle 
against  Barkiyiroq  near  Ra!  (Rhagae)  in  1095.  Of  hi*  two 
sons,  the  elder,  Ridwan,  esUblished  himself  at  Aleppo  (d.  1113); 
the  younger,  Duqaq,  took  possession  of  Damascus,  and  died 
in  1x03.  The  sons  of  the  former.  Alp  ArsUn  and  Suhan  Shah, 
rdgned  a  short  time  nominally,  though  the  real  power  was 
exorised  by  LflU  till  11x7. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Alp  Arslan  in  which  the  Greek 
emperor  was  taken  prisoner  (xo7x),  Asia  Minor  lay  open  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  Suleiman,  tbe  son 
of  Kutulmish,'  the  son  of  Arslan  Pigu  (Ista3),  to  penetrate  a* 
far  as  the  Hellespont,  the  more  so  as  after  the  captivity  of  Romaaus 
two  rivals,  Nicephoius  Bryeimius  in  Asia  and  Nicephonis 
Botaneiates  in  Europe,  disputed  the  throne  with  one  another. 
The  former  appealed  to  Suleiman  for  assistance,  and  was  by  his 
aid  brought  to  Constantinople  and  seated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
But  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor  was  insectire  to  the  Seljfkks 

'  An  outline  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  SeljUks  is  given 
\aZJ).li.G.  (1885),  pp.  361-401. 

*  This  prince  rebelled  .against  Alp  AisUMi  in  I064,  aiid  was  found 
dead  after  a  battlfr 
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tsJonC  u  the  importaot  dty  o(  Antiodi  bdoaged  to  the  Greeks, 
•0  that  we  may  date  the  real  (oundation  o(  this  Seljok  empire 
itom  (be  talcing  at  that  dty  by  the  treasoo  of  its  connuuxlcr 
Fhilaretus  in  1084,  who  aitetwaids  becaate  a  vasaal  ol  the  SeljOU. 
The  conquest  involved  Saleimtn  in  war  with  the  ncigbboiiiing 
Mahommcdan  princes,  and  be  met  his  death  soon  aiterwards 
(1086),  Dear  Shaizar,  in  a  battle  against  TutuA.  Owing  to  these 
family  discords  the  decision  of  Malik  Shth  lAs  necessary  to 
settle  the  afiaii*  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  he  kept  the  sons  of 
SuIeimAn  in  captivity,  and  committed  the  war  against  the  un- 
believing Greeks  to  his  generals  Bursuk  {llpocouxi  and  BuaAn 
(floufarat).  Barkiyiroq,  however,  on  his  accession  (i09>), 
allowed  Kilij  Atslin,  the  son  of  Suleimin,  to  return  to  the 
dominions  of  his  father.  Acknowledged  by  the  Turkish  amin 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  look  up  his  residence  in  Nicaea,  and  defeated 
the  first  bands  of  crusaders  under  Walter  the  Pemuless  and 
others  (1096);  but,  on  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  of  BouiUon  and 
his  companions,  he  was  prudent  enough  to  leave  his  capital  in 
order  to  attack  them  as  they  were  besieging  Nicaea.  He  suffered, 
however,  two  defeats  in  the  vicinity,  and  Nicaea  surrendered 
on  tlie  23rd  of  June  1097.  As  the  crusadeis  marched  by  way  of 
Dorylaeum  and  Iconium  towards  Antioch,  the  Greeks  subdued 
the  Turkish  amirs  residing  at  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, Laodicea,  Lampes  and  Po]ytx>tus;  ^  and  Kilij  ArsUn, 
with  his  Turks,  retired  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  act  with  the  Turkish  amirs  of  Sivis  (Sebaste),  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Danishmand. 

The  history  of  the  dynauy  of  the  Danishmand  is  still  very  obscure, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mordtmann,  Schlumbergcr,  Kara- 
ba^k,  Sallet  and  others  to  fix  some  chronological  detalts,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  harmonize  the  different  statements  of  the 
Armenian,  Syriac,  Greek  and  Western  chronicles  with  those  of  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish.  The  coins  are  few  in  numt>er,  very 
difficult  to  decipher,  and  often  without  date.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty  was  a  certain  Tailu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster 
(dantshmend),  probably  because  he  understood  Arabic  and  Persian. 
His  descendants,  theraore,  took  the  style  of  "  Ibn  Danishmand.'* 
often  without  their  own  name.  They  took  possession  of  Sivfts, 
Tokit,  Niksflr,  Ablast&n.  Malatia,  probably  after  the  death  of 
Suleim&n,  though  they  may  have  established  themselves  in  one  or 
more  of  these  cities  much  earlier,  perbaps  in  107 1,  after  the  defeat  of 
Romamis  Diogenes.  During  the  first  crusade  the  reigning  prince 
was  Kuroushtegin  (Ahmed  Ghizi),  who  defeated  the  Franks  and  took 

Elisoner  the  prince  of  Anttoch,  Bohemund,  afterwards  ransomed. 
le  died  probably  in  1106,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahommed 
(d.  H43},  after  whom  reigned  Jaghi  BasAn;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  other  roemberB  of  the  same  dynasty  reigned  at  the  same  time  in 
the  dries  already  named,  and  in  some  others,  «.£.  KastamunL 

Afterwards  there  arose  a  natural  rivalry  between  the  SdjQks 
and  the  Danishmand,  which  ended  with  the  extiiKtion  of  the 
htter  about  1175.  Kilij  AtsUn  took  possession  of  Mosul  in 
1107,  and  declared  himself  independent  of  the  SdjQks  of  Irak; 
but  in  the  same  year  he  was  drowned  in  the  Khaboras  through 
the  tieacheiy  of  his  own  amirs,  and  the  dynasty  seemed  again 
destined  to  decay,  as  his  sons  were  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
The  suhan  Mahommed,  however,  set  at  liberty  bis  eldest  son 
Malik  Shih,  who  reigned  for  some  lime,  until  be  was  treacherously 
murdered  (it  is  not  quite  certain  by  whom) ,  being  succeeded  by  his 
brother  MasOd,  who  established  himsdf  at  Konia  (Iconium) ,  from. 
that  time  the  residence  of  theSdjflks  of  RQm.  During  his  rdgn — 
he  died  in  iijs— the  Greek  emperors  imdertook  various  expedi- 
tions in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia;  but  the  SeljQk  was  cunning 
enough  to  profess  himsdf  their  ally  and  to  tlirect  tbcm  against 
bi&  own  enemies.  Neverthdess  the  Sdjiikian  dominran  was 
petty  and  unimportant  and  did  not  rise  to  significance  till  his 
son  and  successor,  Kilij  Aidln  II.,  bad  subdued  the  Danishmands 
and  appropriated  their  possessions,  though  he  thereby  risked 
the  wrath  of  the  powerful  atabeg  of  Syria,  Nureddin,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Saladin.  But  as  the  sultan  grew  old  his  numerous 
•Qas,  who  bdd  each  the  command  o(  a  dty  of  the  empire, 
embittered  Ins  old  age  by  thdr  mutual  rivalry,  aad  the  eldest, 
{^tb  ed-din,  tyrannized  over  his  father  in  his  own  capital, 
exactly  at  the  time  that  Frederick  I.  (Barbaiossa)  entered  his 

'  The  Turkmans  who  dwdt  in  these  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  were  never  rqgainad  by  the  Sdjiiks,  were  called  Utch  (Out- 
iiden). 


domimcns  on  hit  way  ti>  the  Bdly  Seimkhie  (119b).    Kodb 

ilsdf  was  taken  and  the  suUan  forced  to  provide  guide*  and 
provisions  for  the  crusaden.  Kihj  Arsltn  lived  two  years  kinger, 
finally  under  the  protection  of  his  youngest  son,  Kaikhosiau, 
who  held  the  capital  after  him  (till  1 199)  until  his  ckler  brother, 
Rukneddin  Suldmin,  after  having  vanquished  his  other  brotheis, 
ascended  the  throne  and  oblignl  Kaikhosrau  to  seek  refuge 
at  the  Greek  emperor's  court.  This  valiant  prince  saved  the 
empire  from  destruction  and  conquered  Erzerflni,  which  had  been 
ruled  during  a  considerable  time  by  a  separate  dynasty,  and  was 
iu>w  given  in  fid  to  his  brother,  Mughlt  ud-din  Toghrul  Shib. 
But,  Rutching  thence  against  the  Georgians,  Suleiman's  troops 
suffered  a  terrible  ddeat.  After  this  Suleiman  set  out  to  subdue 
his  brother  MasOd  Shih,  at  Angora,  who  was  finally  taken  prisoner 
and  treacherously  murdered.  This  crime  is  regarded  by  Oriental 
authors  as  the  reason  of  the  premature  death  of  the  suhaa  (in 
1 104);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  murdered  becmose 
he  displeased  the  Mahommedan  clergy,  who  accused  him  of 
atheism.  His  son,  KiUj  AtsUn  III.,  was  soon  deposed  by 
Kaikhosrau  (who  returned),  assisted  by  the  Greek  Maurozomes, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  exile.  He  ascended  the 
thione  the  same  year  in  which  the  Latin  empire  was  establislied 
in  Constantinople,  a  drcumstance  highly  favourable  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Greeks  (Theodore 
Lascaris)  and  the  enemies  of  the  crusaders  and  their  allies,  the 
Armenians.  Kaikhosrau,  therefore,  took  in  r  207  from  the  Italian 
AldobrandinI  the  important  harbour  of  Attalia  (Adalia);  but 
his  conquests  in  this  direction  were  put  an  end  to  by  his  attack 
upon  Lascaris,  for  in  the  battle  that  ensued  he  perished  in  single 
combat  with  his  royal  antagonist  (laii).  Bis  son  and  sucoeaior, 
KaikiOs,  made  peace  with  Lascaris  and  extended  his  frontiers 
to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  conquest  of  Sinope  (1214).  On  this 
occasion  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  prisoner  the  Cbmneniaa 
prince  (Alexius)  who  ruled  the  independent  empire  of  Trebixond, 
and  he  compelled  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the-SeljOks,  by  payii^g  tribute,  and  by  serving 
in  the  armies  of  the  sulun.  Elated  by  this  great  success  and  by 
his  victories  over  the  Armenians,  KaikiOs  was  Induced  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  the  important  city  of  Aleppo,  at  this 
time  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Saladin;  but  the  affair 
miscarried.  Soon  afterwards  the  sultan  died  (iit9)  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  AU  ud-dIn  Kaikobid  I.,  the  most 
powerful  and  illustrious  prince  of  this  branch  of  the  SdjOks, 
renowned  not  only  for  lus  successful  wars  but  also  for  his  magnifi- 
cent structures  at  Konia,  Alaja,  Sivis  and  elsewhere,  which 
betong  to  the  best  specimensof  Saracenic  architcctwe.  "Tbetown 
of  Alaja  was  the  creation  of  this  sultan,  as  previously  there  existed 
on  that  site  only  the  fortress  of  Candekir,  at  that  epoch  in  the 
possession  of  an  Armenian  chief,  who  was  expelled  by  Kaikobad, 
aiul  shared  the  fate  of  the  Armenian  and  Prankish  knights  who 
possessed  the  fortresses  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  Selefke  (Seleuda).  Kaikobid  extended  his  rule  as  far 
as  this  city,  and  desisted  from  further  conquest  only  00  condition 
that  the  Armenian  princes  would  enter  into  the  same  kind  o{ 
relation  to  the  Seljilks  as  had  been  hnposed  on  the  Comnenians 
of  Tyebizond.  But  his  greatest  military  fame  was  won  by  a  war 
which,  however  glorious,  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  SdjQk  empire 
in  the  future:  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  the  Ayyubite  prince 
Ashraf,  he  ddeated  the  Khwirizm  shih  Jalil  ud-dIn  near 
Erzing&n  (1330).  This  victory  removed  the  only  barrier  that 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Mongols.  During  thia  war  Kaikobftd 
put  an  end  to  the  collateral  dynasty  of  the  Sdjiiks  of  Etieram 
and  annexed  its  possessions.  He  also  gained  the  dty  of  Kbdtt 
with  dependencies  that  in  former  times  had  bdoDged  to  the 
ShSh-i-Armen,  but  shortly  before  had  been  taken  by  Jalil 
nd-din;  this  aggression  was  the  Cause  of  the  war  just  mentioned. 
The  acquisition  of  Khelfit  led,  however,  to  a  new  war,  as  Kaikobid's 
ally,  the  Ayyubite  prince,  envied  him  tha  conquest.  Sixteen 
Mahommedan  princes,  mostly  Ayyubite,  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, under  the  leadership  of  Malik  al-Kimil,  prince  of  Egypt, 
marched  with  considerable  forces  into  Asia  Minor  against  him. 
Happily  for  Ki'Vi^^^'*,  the  princes  mistrusted  the  power  of  the 
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Egypiiao,  and  It  pnvcd  a  difficult  tack  to  penetrate  through  the 
Bountaiooua,  well-fortified  accesKi  to  the  interior  of  Asia 
Hinor,  >o  that  the  advantage  rated  with  Kaikobad,  who  took 
Khacput,  and  tot  some  time  even  hdd  IJatTlii,  Ai-Relia  and 
Rakka  (i>3>)-  llie  latter  conqaesta  were,  bowerer,  aoon  loU, 
and  Kaikob4d  himself  died  in  1234  of  poison  admtnistsrcd  to  him 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Ghiylst  ed-<lIo  Kaikhosrau  IL  This 
gjiworthy  son  inherited  from  his  father  an  empire  embracing 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
countries  goveniod  by  Vatatzes  (Vatacct)  and  the  Christian 
fnnces  of  Trebiaond  and  Leaser  Armenia,  who,  however,  wen 
bound  to  pay  tribute  and  to  serve  in  the  armies — an  empire 
celebrated  by  contemporary  reports  for  its  wealth.'  But  the 
Turkish  solcUen  were  of  little  use  in  a  regular  battle,  and  the 
sullaa  relied  mainly  on  bis  Christian  troops,  so  much  so  that  an 
insunection  of  dervishes  which  occurred  at  this  period  could 
only  be  put  dowi^  by  their  assistance.  It  was  at  this  epoch  also 
that  there  flourished  at  Konia  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Mevlevis  or  Mawbwis,  JeUU  ed-din  Rami  (see  Rt>iil),  and  that 
the  dctvish  fraternities  spread  throughout  fhe  whole  country 
and  became  powerful  bodies,  often  discooteated  with  the 
Gbcrsl  ptiixiplcs  of  the  sultans,  who  granted  privileges  to  the 
Chfistiaa  merchants  and  held  frequent  intercourse  with  them. 
MotwiUutanding  all  this,  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
empire  were  so  great  that  the  Mongok  hesitated  to  invade  it, 
altboiigh  standing  at  its  frontiers.  But,  as  they  crossed  the 
border,  Kaikhosrau  matched  against  them,  and  suRered  a  formid- 
able defeat  at  Kuzadtg  (between  Eningftn  and  Sivas),  in  1343, 
which  forced  him  to  purchase  peace  by  the  promise  of  a  heavy 
tribute.  The  independence  of  the  SeljOks  was  now  for  ever 
hxt.  The  Mongols  retired  for  some  years;  but,  Kaikhosrau  II. 
dying  in  1 245,  the  joint  government  of  his  three  aonsgave  occasion 
to  fresh  inroads,  till  one  of  them  died  and  Hukgu  divided  the 
empire  between  the  other  two,  Izz  ed-dIn  (Kaikaus  II.)  ruling 
the  districts  west  of  the  Halys,  and  Rukncddin  (Kilij  Aislan  IV.) 
the  eastern  provinces  (1359).  But  Izz  ed-dIn,  intriguing  with 
the  Mameluke  suUans  of  Egypt  to  expel  his  brother  and  gain 
bis  independence,  was  defeated  by  a  Mongol  army  and  obliged 
to  flee  to  the  imperial  court.  Here  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
afterwards  released  by  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  who  took  him 
with  them  to  Sarai,  where  he  died.  Rukneddin  was  only  a 
nominal  ruler,  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his  minister, 
Muln  cd-dTn  SuleimJin,  who  in  1267  procured  an  order  of  the 
Mongol  Kh4n  Abaka  for  his  execution.  The  minister  raised 
his  infant  son,  Ghiyiss  ed-dtn  Kaikhosrau  III.,  to  the  throne, 
and  |*ovemed  the  country  for  ten  yean  longer,  tiR  he  was 
entangled  in  a  conspiracy  of  several  amirs,  who  proposed  to  expel 
the  Mongols  with  the  aid  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt, 
Biban  (Bcibars  or  Beybars).  The  latter  marched  into  Asia 
Minor  and  defeated  the  Mongols  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Ablasttn, 
the  modem  Albistsn  (1377);  but,  when  he  advanced  farthcf 
to  Caesarea,  Muln  ed-dIn  Sulcirojln  retired,  hesitating  to  join 
him  at  the  very  moment  of  action,  fiibars,  therefore,  in  his  turn 
fell  back,  leaving  Suleimin  to  the  vengeance  of  the  khan,  who 
soon  discovered  his  treason  and  ordered  a  barbarous  execution. 
Kaikhosrau  III.  continued  to  reign  in  name  tiU  1284,  though 
the  country  was  in  reality  governed  by  a  Mongol  viceroy.  Masfid, 
the  son  of  Izz  ed-dIn,  who  on  the  death  of  his  father  had  fled 
from  the  Crimea  to  the  Mongol  khSn  and  had  received  from  him 
the  government  of  Sivis,  Erzingln  and  ErzerOm  during  the 
lifetime  of  Kaikhosrau  UL,  ascended  the  Scljflk  throne  on  the 
death  of  Kaikhosrau.  But  his  authority  was  scarcely  respected 
in  his  own  residence,  for  several  Turkish  amirs  assumed  independ- 
ence and  couk]  only  be  subdued  by  Mongol  aid,  when  they  retired 
to  the  mountains,  to  reappear  as  aoon  as  the  Mongols  were  gone. 
MasOd  fed,  probably  about  1295,  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
one  of  the  amirs,  whose  father  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  him  Kaikobid,  son  of  his  brother  Faramarz,  entered 
Konia  as  sultan  in  1298,  but  his  reign  is  so  obscure  that  nothing 
can  be  said  of  It;  some  authors  assert  that  he  governed  only 

■  Se*  the  deuils  in  Viooent  of  Beauvais,  5^iifiiis  Butorutt.  bk. 
an.  chap*.  14].  144- 


till  1300,  others  till  13SS.  Wth  him  eaded  the  dynasty  oi  the 
SdjQks;  but  the  IXirkish  empire  founded  by  them  continued 
to  exist   under  the  rising  dynasty  oi  the  Ottomans.    (See 

TtTUCEY.) 

Bibliography. — ^The  beat,  though  insufficient,  account  of  the 
Seljulcs  is  still  dc  Cuigncs,  Hiittrire  geniraU  des  liuns,  bks.  x.-xii., 
from  whom  Gibbon  borrowed  his  dates.  Among  translations  from 
original  sourtes  (of  which  the  most  trustworthy  are  yet  unttiited), 
comp.  Mirkhoml's  Ceschichte  der  Setdschuken  (ed.  Vuflcrs),  Gjcsscn, 
(1 838) :  Tartkh-i-Guzidch,  French  translation  by  Defr^mery  in  the 
Journal  asialique,  1848,  i.  417  sqq.,  ii.  259  sqq.,  334  sqq. ;  Seid  Locmani 
ex  lilvo  TuTctco  qui  Oghuzname  inurililur  excerpta  (ed.  J.  H.  W, 
Lagus,  Hclsingfors,  1854)  (on  the  Seljuks  of  Asia  Minor  exclusively, 
but  of  Utile  value).  Information  respecting  certain  periods  is  given 
incidentally  in  the  works  of  von  Hammer  and  d'Ohsson  (see  biblio- 
graphy to  Turkey:  Hhlory),  and  in  Stanley  l.anc  Poole's  Makom- 
mcdan  Dynailits  (1894).  (M-  T.  H.) 

8BLKIKK  (orSELCKAic),  ALBXAHDEa  (1676-1721),  Scottish 
sailor,  the  prototype  of "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  seventh  son  of  John 
Selcraig,  shoemaker  and  tanner  of  Largo,  Fifeshira,  was  bora 
in  1676.  In  his  youth  he  displayed  an  unruly  disposition,  and* 
having  been  summoned  on  the  27th  of  August  1695  before  the 
kirk-session  for  his  indecent  behaviour  in  church,  "  did  not 
compear,  being  gone  away  to  the  seas."  In  May  1703  he  joined 
Dampier  in  a  privateering  expedition  to  t^e  South  Seas,  going 
with  the  "  Cinque  Ports  "  galley  assailing  master.  In  September 
1704  the  "Cisque  Ports"  put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez  Island, 
west  of  Valparaiso;  here  Selkirk  had  a  dispute  with  his  captain, 
Thomas  Stradling,  aad  at  his  own  rc(]uest  was  put  ashore  with 
a  few  ordinary  necessaries.  Before  the  ship  left  he  begged  t« 
be  readmitted,  but  this  was  refused,  and  Selkirk  remained  alone 
in  Juan  Fetnapdez  four  years  and  four  months,  till  on  the  31st 
of  January  1709  he  was  found,  and  on  the  12th  oi  Februaiy 
following  taken  oS,  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  commander  of 
the  "  Duke"  privateer  (with  Dampier  as  pik>t),  who  made  him 
his  mate  and  afterwards  gave  him  command  of  ooe.of  his  prizes, 
"  The  Increase  "  (March  a9tb).  Selkirk  returned  to  the  Thame* 
on  the  14th  of  Cktobcr  1711;  he  was  back  at  Largo  in  1712, 
in  1717  we  find  him  again  at  sea,  and  in  1721  he  died  as  master's 
mate  of  H.M.S.  "  Weymouth  "  (December  I2lh). 

See  Woodes  Rogers.  Cruirinj;  Voyage  round  the  World  (1712),  and 
Edward  Cooke,  Voyage  in  the  South  Sea  and  round  the  World  (1712), 
the  f:irlicst  descriptions  of  Selkirk's  adventures;  also  Providence 
D'  f'lycd,  or  a  Surprising  Account  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk  .  .  . 
m.-'r  K  by  his  ou-M  Hand  (reprinted  in  IJarL  Miscelt.  for  l8i0.  v.  420): 
anti  1-  unnell's  Voyage  round  the  World  (1707).  Steele  made  Selkirk's 
acqu.iintancc,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  adventurer  and  his  story  in 
the  Englishman  loT  the  3rd  of  December  1713.  In  1719,  shortly 
after  a  second  edition  of  Rogers'  Voyage  had  appeared  (1718),  Defoe 
published  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  tnis  is  clearly  indented  in  its 
main  outlines  to  Selkirk's  story,  most  of  its  incidents  are,  of  course, 
fairly  independent  of  the  latter;  thus  the  decidedly  tropical  de- 
scription of  Crusoe's  island  and  the  whole  narrative  of  the  cannibals' 
vbiis,  &c..  agree  rather  with  one  of  the  West  Indies  than  with  Juan 
Fernandez. 

The  liest  modem  biography  is  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  hy  ]fihn  Howell  (18^9).  In  1868  a  tablet  was  put  upon  Juan 
Fernandez  at  a  point  on  the  hill  road  called  "  Selkirk's  Look-out," 
where  in  a  gap  in  the  trap  rock  a  magnificent  view  may  bchad  of  the 
whole  island,  and  of  the  sea  north  and  south,  over  which  the  exile 
mu'.t  have  often  watched  for  an  approaching  saili  It  bears  the 
foll-vwiig  inscription: — "  In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  mariner, 
a  I  :  lu:  of  Largo  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Scotland,  who  was  on  this 
isl.i.  1  in  complete  solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He  was 
lanik-d  from  the  '  Cinque  Porte  '  (ilV)  galley,  96  tons,  16  guns, 
1704  A. p..  and  was  taken  off  in  the  *  Duke  privateer,  12th  February 
1709.  He  died  lieutenant  of  the  '  W'eymoutn  '  1723  A.D.,  aged  forty- 
seven  years.  This  lab'et  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  look-out  by 
Commodore  Powell  and  officers  of  H.M.S.  *  Topazc,'  186S  A.D." 

SELKIRK.  THOMAS  POUOLAS,  sth  Eau  or  (i77i-i<>o), 
was  born  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  the  aotb  oi 
June  1771.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1709,  his  six  dderbiolhen 
having  predeceased  him.  At  this  time  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  being  changed  into  grazing  land  and  deer  forests.  Selkirk 
took  deep  interest  in  the  evicted  peasants,  and  tried  10  organize 
emigration  to  the  British  colonies.  In  1803-1804  he  founded 
a  large  and  prosperotis  settlement  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  a  smaller  one  at  Baldoon  in  Upper  Canada. 
He  later  tuned  his  attention  to  the  Csnadian  west,  sod  (taduaUy 
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acqufa«<I  eoBtiol  of  (li<  HuAen's  Bty  Company.  In  Vtf  tSii 
an  immense  tract  wai  granted  to  him  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
and  lie  at  once  ptxiceeded  to  send  out  settlers;  but  the  hostility 
of  the  North-West  Fur  Company,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  eventually  ruined  the  colony  (see  Red  Rivai  Settle- 
mcht),  and  the  influence  of  his  rivals  led  to  the  defeat  of  Selkirk 
in  various  legal  proceedings.  On  the  8th  of  April  1820  he  died 
bcoken-hearted  at  Pau.  One  of  the  most  generous  and  dis- 
interested men  in  the  history  of  colonixation,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  predatory  selfishness  of  his  rivals. 

Copies  of  his  papers,  mot  of  which  are  unpublished,  are  in  the 
Canadian  Archives  Department  at  Ottawa. 

SELKIRK,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  the  county  town  of 
Selkirkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  629}.  It  lies  on  Ettrick 
Water,  about  3  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tweed,  6)  m. 
S.of  Gahuhielsby  the  North  British  Railway  Company's  branch 
Une,  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  bill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  which  are  the  mills 
and  factories.  The  public  buildings  include  the  county  bufldings, 
public  hall,  library  and  the  town  hall  (with  a  spire  no  ft.  high). 
There  are  statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  fjieriff's  robes,  and 
Mungo  Park,  the  African  explorer,  who  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school.  Woollen  manufactures  (tweeds,  tartans, 
plaids  and  shawls)  are  the  principal  industry,  but  the  town  is 
also  an  important  agricultural  centre.  With  Galashiels  and 
Hawick  it  belongs  to  the  Hawick  or  Border  group  of  pariia- 
mentaiy  burghs.  Immediately  south  of  the  town  are  the  beantiful 
grounds  of  the  Haining. 

As  its  early  name  (Scheleschyrche)  indicates,  Selkirk  originally 
consisted  of  a  number  of  skith  (huts),  in  the  forest  beside  which 
a  church  bad  been  planted  by  the  Culdees  of  Old  Melrose. 
David  I.,  while  prince  of  Cumbria,  founded  in  1113  the  ablxry, 
which  was  removed  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  Kelso,  and  also 
erected  a  castle.  Captured  by  Edward  I.,  by  whom  it  was  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  the  fortress  was  retaken  by  Wallace  in 
1197,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  (1333),  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  English.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1417  when  Sir  Robert  Umtraville,  governor 
Of  Berwick,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save 
some  green  mounds  and  the  name  Peel  Hill.  It  is  significant 
of  the  havoc  wrought  during  ttie  Border  warfare  that  there 
is  not  in  Selkirk,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  any  building  two 
hundred  years  old.  Of  the  eighty  burghers  who  marched  to 
Ftodden  (1513)  under  William  Brydone,  the  town  clerk,  only 
the  leader  survived,  with  a  banner  captured  from  the  English; 
be  was  knighted  by  James  V.  This  banner  is  locally  supposed 
to  be  the  one  borne  by  the  Weavers'  Corporation  in  the  annual 
ceremony  of  Riding  the  Common,  but  the  claim  cannot  be 
verified.  The  charter  granted  by  David  I.  and  other  muniments 
having  perished,  James  V.  renewed  the  charter  in  1533,  with  the 
light  to  enclose  looo  acres  of  the  common  and  leave  to  elect  a 
provost.  After  the  battle  of  PhiUphaugh  (1(45),  David  Leslie, 
the  Covenanters'  general,  had  some  prisoners  confined  in  the 
tolbooth  of  Selkirk  and  afterwards  massacred  in  the  market- 
place. From  kn  early  period  the  souteis  (shoemakers)  were  a 
flourishing  craft,  and  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1746  were 
required  to  furnish  the  Jacobites  with  several  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes.  Though  shoemaking  is  extinct,  "  the  soutets  of  Selkirk" 
is  still  a  nickname  for  the  inhabitants.  Tradition  of  the  ancient 
craft  yet  survives  also  in  connexion  with  the  enrolment  of  bur- 
gesses, when  the  burgess  elect  has  to  go  through  the  cercmonyof 
"  licking  the  birse  "  {i.e.  bristles).  When  the  loving^nip  reaches 
the  candidate  he  dips  in  the  wine  a  brush  of  bristles  Kike  that 
ased  by  shoemakers  and  passes  it  through  his  Ups. 

SBUURX  MOUNTAINS,  arangeintheS.E.  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  extending  N.  for  about  200  m.  from  the  American 
frontier  with  a  breadth  of  about  80  m.  and  bounded  E.,  W.  and 
N.  by  the  Columbia  river.  Though  often  spoken  of  as  part  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  they  are  really  distinct,  and  belong 
to  an  older  geological  epoch,  consisting  mainly  of  crystalline 
or  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  granites,  gneiss,  schists;  their 
outline  loo  is  rounder  and  less  serrated  than  that  of  the  Rodde*. 


On  the  S.E.  Is  the  Purcdl  range,  with  the  main  dufa  ot  the 
Rockies  still  farther  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Gold  range,  prolonged 
northward  as  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  They  do  not  rise  mudi 
above  10,000  ft.,  the  highest  peaks  being  Sir  Donald  (named 
after  Lord  Slrathcona),  10,645  ''■!  Macdonald  (named  after 
Sir  John  Macdooald),  9440  fi;.;  and  Mount  Tuppei  (after  Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  9030  ft.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  magnificent; 
bdow  the  snow-line,  especially  on  the  western  side,  the  slopei 
are  densely  wooded,  and  enormous  glaciers  fill  the  upper  valleys; 
of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Illedllewaet,  near 
Glacier  House,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  Selkirk* 
are  crossed  by  the  railway  at  Rogers  Pass,  discovered  in  1883. 
The  engineering  difficulties  overcome  are  greater  than  at  any 
other  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  grades  are  in  places  very  steep. 
A  magnificent  series  of  caverns,  called  the  Nakimu  Caves,  occur 
in  the  Glacier  Park  Reserve  not  far  from  Glacier  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  These  caves  are  formed  by  the  Cougar  Creek, 
and  were  first  comprehensively  surveyed  in  1905-1906  (see  the 
Canadian  Surveyor-General's  Report  tot  that  year). 

SBUCIRKSHIRB;  a  southern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  shires  of  Peebles  and  Midlothian,  E,  and  S.E.  by 
Roxburghshire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire  and  W.  by  Peebles- 
shire. Itsareaisi70,762acresor  366*Ssq.m.  Almost  the wlule 
of  the  surface  is  hilly,  the  only  low-lying  ground  occuning  in 
the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams.  The  highest  hills  are  found  ii^ 
the  extreme  west  and  south-west.  On  the  confines  of  Peebles- 
shire the  chief  heights  are  Dun  Rig  (2433  ft.),  Black  Law  (2285), 
Broad  Law  (2723)  and  Lochcraig  Head  (2625);  and  on  the 
Dumfriesshire  borden,  Bodcsbeck  Law  (2173),  Capel  Fell  (2223), 
Wind  Fell  (2180)  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2269).  In  the  north,  dose 
to  the  Midlothian  boundary,  is  Windlestraw  Law  (2161).  The 
prinapal  rivers  are  the  Ettrick  (32  m.)  and  its  left-hand  affluent 
the  Yarrow  (14  m.),  but  for  a  few  miles  the  Tweed  traverses  the 
north  of  the  county.  Gala  Water  (st  m.),  though  it  joins  the 
Tweed  a  little  below  Galashiels,  bdongs  rather  to  Midlothian, 
since  it  Vises  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  for  most  of  its  course 
flows  in  that  shire.  St  Mary's  Loch  and  its  adjunct,  the  Lodi 
of  the  Lorncs,  in  the  uplands,  are  the  chief  lakes,  and  of  numeiuus 
small  lakes  in  the  south-east  the  two  lochs  of  Shaws,  Clearbum, 
Akermoor  and  Essenside  may  be  mentioned.  The  vales  of 
the  Tweed  and  Yarrow  and  Ettrickdale  are  the  principal 
valleys. 

CMbcy.— This  county  is  entir^y  occupied  by  Silurian  and  Oido- 
vician  rocks  which  are  very  much  folded  and  crumpled;  the  axes  of 
the  (olds  run  in  a  south-westerly,  noith-easterly  direction.  The 
Ofdovician  rocks,  represented  by  the  Glenkiln  and  HartfcU  shales, 
appear  in  the  crests  of  the  antichnal  folds;  in  the  western  pan  of  the 
counter  they  are  frequently  sandy  in  character.  Above  the  black 
Ordovtcian  shales  come  the  Birkhiil  graptoUtic  shales  followed  by  the 
Queensberry  grits,  a  series  of  ercywackes,  grits,  flags  and  shales, 
which  pass  upwards  into  the  Hawick  rocks,  shales  with  brown- 
weatfacring  greywackcs.  Some  of  the  Queensberry  ants  and  under- 
lying grcywaclecs  in  the  Ordovician  are  used  as  building  stones. 
Igneous  rocks  are  represented  by  the  Tertiary  basalt  dikes  of  Bom-er- 
hope  Law  and  dikes  of  quertz-felsite  near  Windlestraw  Law  and 
Caddon  Water;  dikes  of  minette  occur  near  Todng.  A  great  deal 
of  boulder-clay  covers  the  older  rocks;  the  ice-borne  material 
travelled  from  west  to  east,  and  many  of  the  hills  show  steep  and 
bare  slopes  towards  the  west,  but  have  gentle  slopes  covered  *with 
glacial  deposits  on  the  eastern  side. 

QimtUe  and  AgrieuUure. — ^The  rainfall  for  the  year,  based. on  ob- 
servations at  Bowhill,  between  the  confluence  01  the  Yarrow  and 
Ettrick,  at  a  height  of  537  ft.  above  the  soa,  averages  33*6S  in.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year,  calculated  at  Galashiels  (416  ft.  above 
the  sea),  is  46-3°  F.,  for  January  36-2''  F.,  and  for  July  5«-a*  F.  The 
climate  is  thus  cold  and  wet  on  the  whole,  and  as  the  soil  is  mostly 
thin,  over  a  subsoil  of  clayey  till,  agriculture  is  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
advantage. About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  onx% 
being  almost  the  only  grain  crop  and  turnips  the  chief  eteen  crop. 
Live  stock  is  pursued  more  profitably,  the  sheep  walks  carrying 
heavy  stocka.  Blackfaced  are  the  principal  breed  on  Che  higher 
ground,  but  on  the  lower  pure  Cheviots  and  a  cross  of  Cheviot  with 
Leicester  are  common.  (Tattle  also  are  raised,  and  hones  (mainly 
for  agricultural  operations)  and  pigs  ro  only  a  moderate  extent. 
There  are  comparatively  few  sroall  holdings,  (arms  between  100  and 
300  acres  being  the  most  usual.  More  than  one-third  of  the  county 
(upwards  of  60.000  acres)  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Bucclcuch.  The 
land  lietween  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tweed  was  formeriy  covervd  with 
forest  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sheriffdom  was  descnbed  a*  EKiwIi 
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h^Of  well  Rockol  with  the  finest  braed  o<  red  deer  in  the  Icingdaa 
became  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Stuarts.  James  V.,  however,  to 
iocfeaie  hb  revenues,  let  the  domain  for  gndng,  and  it  was  soon 
oiiii^wMd  into  putun  tor  sheep,  with  die  result  that  now  only 
■bout  9D0O  WHS  ia  tbe  shire  are  uader  «a«d. 

Mtnfttmm  and  Ctmmiaucttitmt. — ^Woollen  naaufacnnes 
(tweeds,  tartans,  plaiding,  yam  and  hosiery)  are  the  predominant 
Uidnstfy  at  Calasnieb  and  Selldrfc.  Tanning,  dyeing,  engineering, 
iron-founding  and  bootmaldng  also  are  carried  on  M  Cakshicla,  and 
ikcn  are  huge  vioctiM  at  Oovaafocda. 

The  only  ailway  ooaimunicstioo  is  in  the  north,  where  then  is  • 
branch  line  from  Galashiels  to  Selldrk,  besides  cart  of  the  track  of 
the  Wavertey  roure  from  Edinbnrgh  to  the  KMith  and  the  Hne  from 
CtbsMek  to  neblca.  Then  are  coaches  from  Selldrk  to  St  Mary's 
Loch  and  pciiodically  to  Mofht. 

P»piaHan  ani  AdmiiHstralicn. — ^In  1S91  the  population 
aumbered  >7,7i>,  and  in  1901  it  was  >3,3$6,  or  88  to  tbe  aq.  m., 
■  decrease  of  1 5-  78%,  much  the  largest  for  the  decade  in  Scotland, 
nfty-seven  persons  q»ke  Gaelic  and  English,  none  Gaelic 
only.  The  chief  towns  are  Galashiels  (pop.  i j,6t  5)  and  SelUrfc 
(t>9}).  Selkirkshire  combines  with  PeeUesshire  to  return  a 
member  to  Parliament,  and  the  oonnty  town  and  royal  burgh 
of  SdkSrk  and  the  municipal  burgh  of  Galashiels  united  with 
Rawick  (In  Rosburghsbii«)  to  constitute  the  Border  or  Hawick 
froup  of  parliamentary  burghs.  Tbe  shires  of  Selkirk,  Roxbur^ 
and  Berwick  form  a  sheriffdom,  and  a  resident  sheriff-substitute 
At  M  SeOtirk  and  Galashiels.  There  is  a  combination  poorhouse 
at  Galashiels.  The  county  is  under  school  board  jurisdiction,  and 
there  are  h^  schools  at  Sielkirk  and  Galashiels,  while  some  of  thr 
other  schools  in  the  shire  earn  grants  for  higher  education.  Part 
of  the  "residue"  gnnt  is  spent  hi  supporting  short  courses 
of  instruction  bi  dairying,  and  Selkirk  town  council  subsidizes 
popular  science  classes  in  the  burgh  school. 

Bisltrj  and  AtiliquUies. — ^Theiie  are  no  Koman  remains  In 
Selkirkshire,  tbe  natives  probably  befaig  held  in  check  from  the 
station  at  Newstead  neat  the  Eildons.  The  Standing  Stone  near 
Tamw  church  bearing  s  Latfai  inscription  is  ascribed  to  the 
Sth  or  6th  century  and  Is  only  a  tjnasi-Roman  rdic.  No  so- 
called  British  campt  have  been  found  on  the  upper  and  middle 
watet*  of  the  Ettridi  and  Yarrow,  and  of  the  few  situated  in 
the  lower  TaBeys  of  these  streams  the  most  important  is  the 
large  work  on  Rink  Hill  hi  the  parish  of  (;alashiels,  the  district 
containing  various  interesting  prehistoric  remains.  At  Torwood- 
lee,  9  m.  north-west  of  Galashiels,  are  the  reins  of  the  only 
example  of  a  bnck  (round  tower)  in  the  Border  counties.  The 
dhmeter  of  the  structure  measures  7  ;  ft.,  and  that  of  the  encioaed 
court  40  ft.,  givbig  a  thickness  for  the  wall  of  17!  ft.  The  bnch 
Stands  in  an  enclosure  of  mounds  and  a  ditch,  the  whole  being 
protected  by  an  outer  entrenchment  at  a  considerable  disunce, 
of  which  enb^  a  fragment  survivet.  tocaHy  the  works  are  called 
Tttrwoodlee  Rings,  or  Eye  Castle.  The  benier  kn6wn  at  the 
Catraa,  or  Picts'  Work,  starts  near  Tbrweodlee,  whencs  it  rans 
aoothwatdt  to  Rbik  HUL  There  it  sweeps  round  to  tbe  touth- 
irett  at  far  at  Tarrow  church,  from  which  it  again  takes  a  due 
toalh  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Rankle,  where  it  passes  into 
Rosbmi^iahiie.  Some  Arthurian  ronunca  touches  the  shire 
at  poinU,  for  the  field  of  tbe  battle  of  Coit  Celidon  (the  Wood 
•(  Calidon)  wM  prabMHy  hi  Ettrick  FonM,  and  that  of  Cuhinion 
in  the  vale  of  Gala.  The  history  of  the  shin  for  six  centuries 
foHowIng  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  is  that  of  the  whole  of  south- 
eastern SootUnd.  The  country  formed  part,  first,  of  the  British 
kingdom  of  Stiathdyde,  then  of  tbe  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
■mbria,  and  finally,  about  loiOi  was  anneaed  to  Scotland. 
The  first  sheriff  of  whom  then  is  record  was  Andrew  de  Synton, 
appointed  by  William  the  Uon  (d.  1114).  After  Edward  I. 
had  ovemin  Scotland  tubatantial  burgesses  of  Selkirk  were 
tnwnf  those  who  todk  the  oath  of  aOegiance  to  him  at  Berwick 
bi  1196.  but  next  year  William  Waliaoe  soittht  the  covert  of 
Ike  forest  to  organise  resitiaaee.  To  the  m>rtli  of  Hsngingshaw 
in  the  country  between  the  Yarrow  and  Tweed  he  constructed 
ta  ewthwerk,  ttlU  called  Wallate's  TicMh,  loao  ft.  leng  and 
deep  enough  to  conceal  a  most  horse  aad  hit  rider,  and  paved 
b  pert  with  flat  whinstenes  laid  on  edft.  At  the  Uglier  end  on 
the  top  of  a  bill  it  tennioaled  io  a  larfe  tquaie  eachaaure.   ilcn 


he  lay  tin  Us  plant  were  completed  and  at  last  deputed,  his 
forces  inchiding  a  body. of  Selkirk  archers,  for  a  raid  into  the 
north  of  England.  During  the  protonged  strife  that  followed 
the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (ijif)  the  foresters  were  constantly 
fighting,  and  the  county  suffered  more  heavily  at  Flodden 
(t5i3)  than  any  other  district.  Tbe  lawlesiness  of  the  Bordeien 
was  at  length  put  down  by  Jamet  V.  with  a  strong  hand.  Ha 
parcelled  out  the  forest  in  districts,  and  to  each  qipofaited  * 
keeper  to  enforce  order  and  protect  property.  In  1519  the 
singleadert,  hidadhig  William  Cockbum  of  Headerland,  Adaai 
Scott  of  Tnihidaw  and  the  notorious  Johnnie  Annsiroog, 
were  arrested  and  promptly  executed.  This  severity  gradual^ 
had  the  desired  eSect,  tbou^  after  the  unfcn  of  the  crowns 
in  1603  the  freebooters  >od  mosstroopers  again  threatened 
to  be  troublesome,  nntfl  Jamet  VL's  lieutenants  ruthlessly 
stamped,  out  disaffection.  The  Covenanten  hdd  many  con- 
venticles io  the  uphads,  and  their  general,  David  IxaBe,  touted 
the  maiquit  of  Montrose  at  FhHiphangh  in  s64S- 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  intraduced  Into 
Selkirk  and  f«alaiklelt  and  at1aln«d  great  snccess,  thus  adding 
largdy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ndghbourhood.  Ia  anothee 
direction  the  boaty  and  romance  of  Yarrow  aad  Ettrick  hav* 
proved  a  matt  stimulating  ioroe  In  modem  Scottltb  litenture. 

BtBLiocaAmr.— Sir  Geoige  Douglas,  K«>«r(t,  5a(Mdk  ani 
PaiUt  Kxlisbaigh,  189^ :  T.  Craig-Brown,  HUltrytf  SMkMun: 
George  Rcaveley,  Bitltry  ^  CalaJutli  (Galashiels,  i«7s) :  William 
Angus,  EUrick  and  Yamm  (Selktik,  1804}:  W.  S.  Crockett,  7^ 
Salt  Canntry  (Edinbunfa,  t90i);  /«  Praus  g/  Tiotid  (Selkirk, 
>*99>:  J-  Russelt,  tttmaStcmu—  ^  Yamm  (snd  ed.,  Selkirk.  1894). 

SKLU,  qnnmifO  (18^7-1884),  Italian  ttatetman  aiid 
financier,  was  bom  at  Mosso,  near  Biella,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1817.  Alter  studying  engineering  at  Turin,  be  was  sent  in  1843 
to  study  mineralogy  at  the  Parisian  school  of  mines.  In  Paris 
he  witnessed  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  only  returned  to  Turin 
in  i8s>,  when  he  taught  applied  geometry  at  the  technical 
institute.  In  1853  be  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  university,  and  In  i8io  professor  of  mineralogy  In  the 
school  of  applied  englneermg.  In  1S60  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  Cossato.  A  year  later  he  was  selected  to  be  sccretary-gcncral 
of  public  Instruction,  and  in  1863  received  bom  Rattaxii  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  The  Rattaui  cabinet  fell  before  Sella 
could  efficaciously  provide  for  the  deficit  of  £17,500,000  with 
which  he  was  confronted;  but  In  1864  he  retumnl  to  the 
ministry  of  finance  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet,  and  dealt  energeti- 
cally with  the  deficit  of  £8,000,000  then  existing.  Persuading 
the  king  to  forgo  £110,000  of  his  civil  list,  and  his  colleaguet 
in  the  cabinet  to  relinquish  part  of  their  ministerial  stipends, 
he  effected  savings  amounting  to  £1,400,000,  proposed  new 
tazalioo  to  the  extent  of  £1,600,000,  and  induced  landowners 
to  pay  one  year's  instalment  of  the  land  tax  in  advance.  A  vote 
of  the  chamber  compelled  him  to  resign  before  bis  preparations 
for  financial  restoration  were  complete;  but  in  1869  be  returned 
to  the  ministry  of  finance  in  a  cabinet  formed  by  himself,  but 
of  which  he  nude  over  the  premiership  to  Giovanni  '^'■««  By 
means  of  the  grist  tax  (which  he  had  proposed  in  1865,  but 
which  the  Mciubrca  cabiret  had  passed  in  1868),  and  by  other 
fiscal  expedients  necessitated  by  tbe  almost  desperate  condition 
of  the  national  exchequer,  he  succeeded,  before  his  fall  from  power 
in  1873,  in  placing  Italian  finance  upon  a  sound  footing,  in  spite 
of  fierce  titaclu  and  penistcnt  misrepresentation.  In  1870  his 
great  political  Influence  turned  the  scale  against  interference 
in  favtnir  of  France  against  Prussia,  and  in  favour  of  an  fanmedi- 
ate  occupatwn  of  Rome.  From  187]  until  his  premature  death 
on  the  14th  of  March  1884,  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  Right,  and 
was  more  than  once  prevented  by  an  ephemeral  coalitkin  of 
personal  opponents  from  returning  to  power  as  head  of  a  Moderate 
Omservathre  cabinet.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  form 
a  cabinet  in  May  1881  he  practically.rctired  from  public  life, 
devoting  himself  to  hit  studies  snd  his  Unen  factory. 

His  Diictni  pariamtnlari  wen  puMisbed  (s  vols.,  I8»f-i890l  hy 
order  ol  the  Oujnber  of  Deputies.  An  account  of  his  fife  and  his 
srlrnilfic  labours  was  given  by  A.  Costa  hi  the  Pnatdtnit  tf  Hf 
Auttdmh  iti  Limti  (1*84-1883). 
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•BLUB.  WniUM  T0n»'<t«a5-i«9o),  SoMtisli  rlnrfral 
•chobr,  WIS  bora  at  Mocvkh,  SuthetUndilure,  on  the  iiml  of 
Febraaiy  1825.  Educated  M  the  Ediaburgh  Academy  aad 
aftcnmds  at  Ciaigow  Univenitjr,  he  enteied  Balliol  College, 
Oiisnl,  as  a  acholar.  Cradnating  with  a  fint-daaa  in  riiwin, 
he  wai  elected  fellow  of  Oiiel,  aad,  after  holding  aiwlant 
piefesaotxhipa  at  Durham,  Glaagow  and  St  Andrcwi,  was  ap- 
pointed prafeaor  of  Giccfc  at  St  Andrews  (t8s7).  In  i<6j  he , 
was  elected  professor  of  humanity  in  Edinbaigh  Uoivcnity, 
aad  occapicd  that  chair  down  to  his  death  on  llie  12th  of  October 
iSgo.  Scllar  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modem  rlmwiral 
■cboba,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in  his  endeavonn  to 
icpnduce  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  Roman  literature. 

His  chief  wDcfcs.  Tkt  Kamm  Pmtt  tf  Ikt  KifmUic  (aid  ed.,  |8<9) 
and  Tlu  Romam  PttU  cf  Ike  Aupulam  Ak  (yiicil,  yd  td-,  i*^). 
and  Uircc4  and  Ou  EUpac  PocU  had  ed.,l>y  W.  P.  ICer,  1899).  wUh 
memoir  by  Andrew  I^ang,  are  sundard  authorities.  Scllar  coniri- 
boMd  to  (ne  9Ch  cditxw  01  the  E»ty.  BHL  a  lerics  o(  brilUant  articles 
00  the  Roman  poets,  the  aobstancp  of  which'  has  heen  retained  in 
the  present  edition. 

BBilHi  a  dty  and  the  cotmty-Mat  tt  Dallas  oounty,  Alabama, 
03.A.,  altitude  i>6  fu,  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Alabama  tirer, 
a  little  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  known  aa  the  Central 
City.  Pop.  (1900)  871J,  of  whom  4419  were  negroes;  (igio 
V.S.  census)  13,649.  It  is  served  by  the  Louisville  &  NaahviUe, 
the  Southern  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  railways.  It  has  a 
Came)^  fibraty,  two  parks  and  two  Y.H.C.A.  buildings.  In 
the  dty  are  tbeSelma  Military  Institute  (1907),  and  the  Alabama 
Baptist  Colored  University  (opened  in  1878),  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  the  South  owned  and  controUed  by 
negroes,  and  has  industrial,  domestic,  normal,  coUegtate  and 
(especially)  theological  courses.  The  Society  ol  United  Charities 
supports  the  Sdma  Hospital  (1889)  for  negroes  and  the  Selma 
Infirmary  (1890).  The  dty  has  a  large  trade,  prindpally  in 
cotton  (the  chiief  crop  of  the  surrounding  country),  and  in 
lumber  from  the  great  pineries.  There  are  cotton  compresses, 
cotton  warehouses,  &c,;  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
ducts was  $1,138,817.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from 
artesian  wells.  The  site  was  originally  called  Moore's  BluS, 
from  one  Thomas  Moore,  who  owned  a  steamboat  landing  here 
about  1815.  A  town  was  established  about  1817,  and  in  1820 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  namq  (from  the  Ossianic 
legend).  Sehiu  was  first  chiutered  as  a  dty  in  1852.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  the  seat  of  Confederate  arsenals,  shipyards 
and  military  factories.  On  the  ind  of  April  1865  >t  was  captured 
by  Federal  troops  under  General  James  H.  Wilson  (b.  1837) 
and  much  of  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  Sdma  lived 
William  Rufus  King  (1786-1853),  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress  from  North  Carolina  in  i8ti-i8i6,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Alabama  in  1819-1844  and  1846- 
1853,  minister  to  Fr2nice  in  1844-1S46,  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  from  the  4th  of  March  1853  until  his  death 
on  the  i8th  of  April;  and  Selma  was  the  home  of  Jdm  Tyler 
Morgan  (1824-1907),  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1863-1865  and  a  prominent  Democratic  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1877-1907 ;  and  of  Edmund  Winston 
Fettus  (1821-1907),  also  a  brigadier-genera}  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and,  in  1897^907,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

SBUIECZBAnTA,  officially  called  Selii£Cz-£s  B£ubXnya 
(Cer.  Schtmnilz),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Hont,  Hungary, 
152  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by  laiL  Pop.  (1900)  16,370,  about  two- 
thirds  Slovaks.  It  is  an  old  mining  town,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  1Q4S  ft.  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains, 
and  is  built  in  terraces.  Selmeczbinya  is  encircled  by  high 
mountains,  notably  the  isolated  peak  of  the  Calvarienbeig 
(2385  ft.)  on  the  S.W.,  on  which  are  situated  a  castle  and  a 
church,  and  the  Paradiesberg  (2400  ft.)  on  the  N.W.  It  possesses 
a  famous  academy  of  mining  and  forestry,  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1760,  to  which  are  attached  a  remarkable  collection 
of  minerals,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  Among  other  buildings 
are  a  picturesque  old  castle  dating  from  the  13th  century,  now 
in  ruins  with  the  eiception  of  a  few  rooms  used  at  a  prison;  the 


■ew  castle,  used  as  a  fit*  <ratdi-tower;  and  the  town  halL  Th» 
mines,  chiefly  the  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  corporation, 
yield  sUyer,  gM,  lead,  copper  and  arsenic  The  town  contains 
also  flaurishing  potterie*,  where  well-known  tobacco  pipes  are 
manufactured.  About  7  m.  to  the  $.W.  of  the  town  lie  the  baths 
of  Vihnye,  with  springs  of  iron.  Erne  and  carbonic  add,  and  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  W.  are  the  baths  of  Srklmo  with  yjngi 
of  sulphur  and  lime. 

Sdmeczbinya  is  an  old  town  whoae  mines  existed  in  the  Sth 
century.  In  the  22th  century,  together  with  the  whole  mining 
region  of  itorthern  Hungary,  it  was  coknixed  by  German 
settlers,  who  later  embraced  the  Refonnatioo.  dnng  to  the 
counter-reformati<m  the  German  element  was  driven  out  during 
the  18th  century,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  actual  Sk>vak 
population. 

SBLOUS,  FHEBBBICK  COnRTHBV  (1852-  ),  British 
explorer  and  hunter,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3  tst  of  December 
i8ji,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  in  Germany.  His  love 
for  natural  history  led  to  the  resolve  to  sf  udy  the  ways  of  wild 
snimaK  in  their  native  haunts  Going  to  South  Africa  when  be 
was  nineteen  he  travelled  from  the  Cape  to  Matabeleland,  reached 
early  in  1872,  and  was  granted  permission  by  Lobengula  to  shoot 
ganw  anywhere  in  his  dominions.  From  that  date  unto  1890, 
with  a  few  brief  intervals  spent  in  Fji([>«nH,  Selous  hunted  and 
explored  over  the  then  liule-known  regions  nocth  of  the  Transvaal 
and  south  of  the  Congo  basin,  shooting  elephants,  and  collecting 
specimens  of  all  kmds  for  museums  and  private  collections.  His 
travels  added  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  now  kiuiwn 
as  Rhodesia.  He  made  valuable  ethnological  investigations, 
and  throughout  his  wanderings — often  among  people  who  had 
never  previously  seen  a  white  man — he  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  the  Kafiir  chiefs  and  tnbes,  winning  their  confid- 
ence and  esteem,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  Lobengula.  In  1890 
Selous  entered  the  service  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
acting  as  guide  to  the  pioneer  expedition  to  Mashonalaad.  Over 
400  m.  of  road  were  coostmcted  through  a  country  of  forest, 
moontain  and  swamp,  and  in  two  and  a  half  months  Selous  took 
the  column  safely  to  its  destination.  He  then  went  east  to  Manict. 
conduding  arrangements  there  which  broogbt  the  country  imdcr 
British  control  Coining  to  England  in  December  1892  he  was 
awarded  the  Founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
"in  recognition  of  his  extensive  explorations  and  surveys,"  il 
which  he  gave  a  summary  in  "  Twenty  Years  m  Zambeaia"  (Cm. 
Journ.  vol.  i ,  1893)  He  returned  to  Africa  to  take  part  in  the 
first  Matabele  War  (1893),  being  woundcdduring  the  advaiKx  on 
Bulawayo.  While  back  in  England  he  married,  but  in  March 
1896  was  again  settled  with  his  wife  on  an  estau  in  Matabdeland 
when  the  native  rebellion  broke  out.  He  took  a  prominent  psit 
in  the  fighting  which  followed,  and  pubhshed  an  account  of  the 
campaign  enuiled  SuuAiHe  and  Storm  in  Rkaduia  (1896).  On 
the  restoration  of  peace  Sdous  settled  in  England.  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  shooting  and  hunting  expeditions — visiting 
Asia  Minor,  Newfoundhuid,  the  Canadian  Rockies  andother  part* 
of  the  world.  In  none  of  his  expeditions  was  his  object  the 
making  of  a  "  big  bag,"  but  as  a  hunter-naturalist  and  slayer 
of  great  game  he  ranks  with  the  most  famous  of  the  woiid't 
sportsmen. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  publiiiied  A  HmUa't  Ifisadmaft 
M  Afnai  (l8gi,  jth  cd..  1907),  Travel  and  Aitcnture  m  SouA-EaU 
Africa  (1893),  Spirl  and  Tracd,  East  and  Wed  (1900),  Rtunl  BunHtu 
Tnpi  in  BrOtsk  Norik  Anurica  (1907),  African  Hatun  Seta  sM 
Rmauutnea  (190S),  a  vahiable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
African  fauna,  aiid  made  namenxii  contributions  to  7%  GwpafUaf 
Jonrnalt  the  fwU  and  other  journals. 

SBLVB,  ODGT  DB  (c  1504-1563),  French  diplomalist,  was  the 
son  of  Jean  do  Sdve,  first  pce^idcDt  at  the  parlemcou  of  Roaea 
and  Bordeaux,  vic&chancdlor  of  Milan,  aiid  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  France;  In  1540  Odet  was  appointed  coundllw  at  the 
pariement  of  Paris  and  in  iS4>  at,  the  grand  coundL  In  2546^ 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ardres,  he  was  scot  on  an 
embassy  to  England,  in  1550  to  Venice,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome,  when  he  obtained  the  election  of  Pope  FMil  IV.  ia 
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mm.  AinuD»  uchabo  cecil  {aurivth  sr^h 

fnlofat,  ton  oC  the  Rev.  T»«iubeiul  Selwyn,  Canon  o{ 
Gloucester,  was  bom  at  Kilmiagton  in  Somenet  on  the 
sSih  of  Judy  1824.  Educated  in  Swiucrland,  he  there  became 
intncited  in  geology,  and  in  1&45  be  joined  the  sta0  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  actively  engafed 
u  the  survey  of  North  Wales  and  bordering  portions  of 
Shropshire,  and  a  series  of  splendid  geological  maps  resulted 
iron  his  joint  work  with  A.  C.  Ranuay  and  J.  B.  Jukes. 
In  SS52  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
«f  Victoria,  Australia,  where  he  gave  q>ecial  attention  to  the 
(old-bearing  rocks,  until  in  1S69  the  Colonial  Legislature 
brought  the  Survey  to  an  abrupt  termination.  At  this  date  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan  had  just  retired  from  the  office  of  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  Selwyn  was  appointed  his 
successor.  In  this  new  sphere  of  activity  he  continued  his 
geological  wprk  with  marked  aucces,  devoting  particular  atten- 
lion  to  the  Ptc-Cambrian  rocks  of  Quebec.  He  retired  in  1894. 
Meanwhile  in  1874  he  had  been  elected  F  R.S.,  in  1876  he  was 
awarded  the  Murchison  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  and  he  was  created  C  M  G.  in  1886  for  his  distinguished 
work  as  assistant  to  the  Canadian  Commissioners  at  the  exhibi- 
tions in  Philadelphia  (i8;6),  Paris  (1878)  and  London  (1886). 
Be  retired  to  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia,  where  he  died  on 
the  iQth  of  October  1903. 
See  meraoir  with  portrait  in  Ceol.  Hag.  (Feb.  1899} 
SEIWYH.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  (1719-1791),  English  wit, 
wn  of  Colonid  John  Selwyn  (d.  1751)  of  Matson,  Ckiuccstershire, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  August  1719.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough 
of  Ludgershall  in  1747,  and  from  1754,  three  years  after  he 
iahctited  Matson,  to  1780  he  represented  Gloucester.  In  parlia- 
ment he  took  no  part  in  debate,  but  be  managed  to  obtain  two 
«  three  lucrative  sinecures;  in  society  be  was  very  popular  and 
von  a  great  reputation  as  a  wit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very 
food  of  seeing  coipees,  criminals  and  executions,  aiul  Horace 
Walpole  lays  he  loved  "  nothing  upon  earth  so  well  as  a  criminal, 
CKept  the  execution  oi  him."  Be  died  in  London  on  the  2slh 
•f  January  1791.  Like  the  eccentric  duke  of  Queensberry 
Sdwyn  daimed  to  be  the  father  of  Maria  Fagniani,  who  became 
the  wife  of  FraxKis  Charles  Seymour,  3rd  marquess  of  Hert  ford. 

See  I.  H.  Jcsic,  Cearn  Stlayn  ani  his  ConlemporarUt  (184J-1844, 
aewed..  1882) :  and  S.  P  Kerr,  Cetrtf  Selvyn  amtihe  Wus  (1909). 

SELWYK.  fiBOROB  ABGOSTUS  (1809-1878),  EngUsb  bishop, 
second  son  of  William  Selwyn  (1775-1&55).  a  distitigaisbed 
kfsl  writer,  was  bom  at  Hampstead,  London,  00  the  sth  of  April 
1(09.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  John's  College. 
Cambridge,  where  hi  1829  he  rowed  in  the  first  university 
boat-race.  He  took  his  degree  (second  in  the  classical  tripos) 
in  1831.  He  returned  to  Eton  as  private  tutor,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1833,  and  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
to  work  in  the  parish  of  Windsor  In  1841  It  was  proposed  that 
hedmuld  go  out  as  first  bishop  to  New  Zealand,  then  just  begin- 
lung  to  be  colonized.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  accepted 
the  offer.  He  studied  navigation  and  the  Maori  language  on  the 
nyage,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  oonlmual  strain  and 
hardsh^.  He  spent  days  and  sometimes  nights  in  the  saddle, 
swam  broad  rivers  and  provided  himself  with  a  sailing  vessel 
Unfortunately,  jtist  when  he  had  gained  the  omfidence  of  the 
mtivti,  hp  ascendancy  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  first  Maori 
war.  Selwyn  endeavoured  to  mediate,  but  incurred  the  hostility 
of  both  parties.  He  went  to  the  battlefield  to  minister  to  the 
ack  and  wounded  in  both  camps^  but  the  Maoris  were  persuaded 
that  be  had  gone  out  to  fight  against  them,  and  yean  afterwards 
**e  of  them  pointed  out  a  scar  on  his  leg  to  an  Anglican  bishop 
which  be  declared  had  been  inSictcd  by  Sclwyn's  own  hands 
It  was  long  before  be  regained  the  confidence  he  had  forfeited  by 
his  strict  adherence  to  duty  In  i8s4  he  returned  to  England 
in  a  short  furlough,  but  he  spent  much  of  it  in  plesdlhg. the 
Beeds  of  his  diocese  He  returned  to  New  Zealand  with  a  band 
*(  able  associate%  inchnling  J  C  Patteson,  and  began  to  divide 
Us  large  diocese  into  ices  of  more  manageable  ptofwitiou. 


The  colonists  came  to  respect  his  uprightness,  and  the  MMrit 
learned  to  regard  him  as  their  bther.  In  1868,  while  he  was  in 
England  to  attend  the  first  pan-Anglican  synod,  the  bishopric 
»i  LichfieU  became  vacant,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
it.  In  his  new  sphere  of  work  he  displayed  the  same  unselfish 
activity  as  befote,  and  in  the  "  Black  Country  "  portion  of  his 
diocese  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes.  He  called  bis 
clergy  and  laity  together  for  consultation  in  the  diocesan  conr 
feeeacc,  an  innovation  the  value  of  which  he  had  proved  by  hia 
colonial  experience.  On  his  death,  on  the  nth  of  April  1878, 
his  great  work  for  the  church  was  celebrated  by  a  remarkable 
memorial,  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  being  erected  by  public 
subscription  and  incorporated  in  1889. 

See  Lmi  by  H.  W.  Tucker  (1  voK,  1879)  and  C.  H.  Curtcis  (1889). 

His  son,  John  Richasoson  Selwyn  (1844-1898),  bishop  of 
Melanesia!  was  Som  in  New  Zealand  on  the  2oth  of  May  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  apd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869.  At  first  he  laboured  with 
energy  and  tact  as  vicar  of  Wolverhampton  in  his  father's 
diocese  of  Lichfield;  but  the  martyrdom  of  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  bishop  of  Melanesia,  led  him  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  Australasian  Archipelago.  After  three  years'  service, 
during  which  the  bishopric  rcmaineil  vacant,  be  was  nommated 
as  Fatteson's  successor  (1877).  For  twelve  years  he  threw  himself 
with  intense  energy  into  his  arduous  work,  but  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  returned  to  England  in  1890.  There 
he  found  an  appropriate  sphere  in  the  mastership  of  Selwyn 
College,  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death  on  tl*e  -  latb  oi 
February  1898. 

SBMANO,  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  found 
in  Dorthera  Ferak,  Kcdab,  Kelantan,  Trengganu  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Pahang.  They  are  a  fairly  pure  branch  of 
the  wooUy-haired  Negrito  race,  which  includes  the  natives  of 
the  Andaman  islands,  the  Aetas  of  the  Philippines  and  tha. 
dwarfs  of  Central  Africa.  The  men  average  about  4  ft.  9  or 
10  in.,  while  the  women  are  3I  in.  Sorter.  Their  colour  is  a 
very  dark  brown  or  black.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  round,  or 
intermediate  between  round  and  long.  The  forehead  is  lew  and 
rounded,  and  projects  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  which  is  short, 
depre^cd  and  pyramid-shaped.  The  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
round,  showing  do  obliquity,  the  iris  being  of  a  very  rich,  de^ 
hrown.  Lt|>s  vary  from  moderate  to  full,  the  mouth  is  rather 
large,  the  chin  feebly  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  often  slightly 
projecting.  The  hair  is  veiy  dark-brown  black,  never  blue»4>lack 
as  among  Chinese  and  Malays.  It  grows  in  short,  spiral  tufts, 
curiiug  closely  all  over  the  head.  The  arm-stretch  is  almost 
always  greater  than  their  height.  The  feet  are  usually  short  and 
spUtycd,  with  a  remarkable  inward  curve  of  the  great  toe,  and 
are  very  prehensile.  The  Semangs  live  in  caves  or  leaf-shelters 
formed  between  branches.  A  waistcloth  for  the  men,  made  of 
tree  bark  hammered  out  with  a  wooden  mallet  from  the  bark 
of  the  terap,  a  species  of  wild  bread-fruit  tree,  and  a  short 
petticoat  of  the  same  for  the  women,  is  the  only  dress  worn; 
many  go  naked.  Tattooing,  or  rather  scarring,  is  practised, 
by  drawing  the  finely  serrated  edge  of  a  sugar<ane  leaf  across 
the  skin  and  rubbing  in  charco^  powder.  They  have  bamboo 
musical  instruments,  a  kind  of  Jews'  haip  and  a  nose  fiute. 
On  festive  occasions  there  is  song  and  dance,  both  sexes  decorat- 
ing themselves  with  leaves.  The  Semangs  bury  their  dead 
simply,  food  and  drink  being  placed  in  the  grave. 

SEMilPHORB.  a  town  of  Adelaide  county.  South  Australia, 
oi  m  by  rail  from  the  city  of  Adelaide.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
watering-places  of  the  state,  with  a  pier  1800  ft.  long.  Pop. 
about  8000. 

SBMAPHORB  (Gr  eiiMa,  sign,  and  ^opi,  carrying,  from  ^tpev, 
to  bear),  the  name  of  an  apparatus  or  mechanical  device  by  which 
information  or  messages  can  be  signalled  to  a  di.'itance.  It 
consists  of  movable  arms  or  blades  of  wood,  worked  by  levers  and 
affixed  to  a  high  post  or  pole.  The  roost  familiar  semaphore  is 
that  used  ui  railway  signalling  on  the  block  system,  where  the 
blade  if  horiiontal  signifies  danger,  if  dropped  safely.  Used 
with  a  code,  the  semaphore  is  still  used  in  the  navy  for  signalling 
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bom  ihip  to  lUp.  Until  the  invention  of  the  dectric  telegrai^^ 
the  semaphore  was  used  for  truismittiiig  messages  over  long 
distances. 

SBMEL^  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Cadmus  ami 
Harmonia,  and  mother  of  Dionysus  by  Zeus.  It  is  said  that 
Hera,  having  assumed  the  form  of  SemeK's  nurao,  persuaded 
her  rival  to  ask  Zeus  to  show  himself  to  her  in  all  his  gtory. 
The  god,  ivho  had  sworn  to  refuse  ScmelC  nothing,  unwillingly 
consented.  He  appeared  seated  in  his  chariot  surrounded  by 
thunder  and  lightnbig;  Semele  was  consumed  by  the  flames  and 
gSTO  birth  prematurely  to  a  child,  which  was  saved  from  the  fire 
by  a  miractilous  growUi  of  ivy  which  sprang  up  round  the  palace 
of  Cadmus.  Dionysus  afterwards  descended  to  the  nether 
worid,  and  brought  up  his  mother,  henceforth  known  as  ThyOnS 
(the  rat^g  one),  to  Olsrmpus.  Zeus  and  Semele  probably 
represent  the  fertilizing  rain  of  spring,  and  the  earth,  afterwards 
scorched  by  the  summer  heat.  Another  tradition  represents 
Actaeon  as  the  lover  of  Semd6,  and  his  death  as  due  to  the 
jealousy  of  Artemis.  A  statue  and  grave  were  to  be  seen  in 
Thebes. 

See  ApoIIodorus  uL  4;  Pausanias  UL  34.  3.  tx.  2.  3;  Ovtd, 
Meiam,  iiL  a6o. 

SEMEIIDRIA  iSmederew),  an  important  commercial  town 
and  capital  of  the  Smederevo  department,  Servia,  <m  the  Danube, 
between  Belgrade  and  the  Iron  Gates.  Pop.  (1900)  6912.  It  is 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  set^ement  Mons 
aureus,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  its  famous  vineyards — 
supplying  Budapest  and  Vienna  with  some  of  the  finest  table 
grapes — were  planted  by  the  Roman  emperor  Probus  (a.d. 
976-362).  In  the  15th  century,  when  the  Sovian  prince  George 
Brankovich  became  lord  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  he  planted  vines 
from  Semendria  on  his  estates  there;  and  from  these  came  the 
famous  white  wine  Tokay.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
close  to  the  river,  there  is  a  picturesque  triangular  castle  with 
twmty-four  square  towers,  bidlt  by  George  Brankovich  in  1430 
on  the  raodd  of  the  Constantinople  walls.  Semendria  was  the 
residence  of  that  Servian  ruler  and  the  capita]  of  Servia  from 
1430  to  r459.  It  a  the  seat  of  the  district  prdecture  and  a 
tribunal,  and  has  a  garrison  of  regular  troops.  Besides  the 
special  export  of  grapes  and  white  wine,  a  great  part  of  the 
Servian  export  of  pigs,  and  almost  all  the  export  of  cereals, 
pass  through  Semendria.  In  x8S6  the  town  was  connected 
with  the  Bcigrade-Nish  railway  by  a  branch  line. 

SBMIlfARY  (Lat.  seminarium,  from  semen,  seed),  a  term 
originally  affiled  to  a  nursery-garden  or  place  where  seeds  are 
sown  to  produce  plants  for  transplanting.  It  was  early  used  in 
its  present  sense  of  a  place  of  education.  Its  most  frequent  use 
is  for  a  training  college  for  the  -Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  in 
a  transferred  sense  for  a  priest  who  has  been  trained  in  a  foreign 
Seminary,  also  often  termed  a  "seminarist."  A  German  usage, 
adopted  in  America,  applies  the  term  seminar  to  a  class  for 
advanced  study  or  research. 

SBHUfOLE  (properly  SimanoH,  "renegade,"  "runaway,** 
in  allusion  to  their  secession  from  the  Creek  confederacy),  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Muskhogean  stock.  They 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  but  separated 
from  it  early  in  the  xSth  century,  axtd  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Florida.  In  1817-1818  their  attadis  on  the  Georgian  and 
Alabama  settlements  resulted  In  the  invasion  of  their  territory 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  defeated  them  and  hanged 
two  British  traders,  itamed  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  were 
alleged  to  be  the  instigators  of  the  raids.  The  long  Seminole  War 
of  1835-43,  the  hardest-fought  of  all  the  Indian  wars,  was  due 
to  the  tribe's  refusal  to  cede  their  lands  and  remove  to 
Arkansas  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  (see  Osceola)  of 
Payne's  Landing  (1833).  At  the  close  of  this  struggle,  costing 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  the  Senrinoles  were 
removed  to  Arkansas.  They  were  rccognt2ed  «s  "  the  Seminole 
Nation,"  and  as  one  of  the  "  Five  Civilixed  Tribes,  **  and 
granted  autonomy  upon  the  scale  permitted  the  other  four, 
the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Creek.  They  live  now 
mainly  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  few  in  Florida. 


SEHIPALATINSK,  a  province  of  the  Russian  dominions  hi 

Central  Asia;  administratively  it  forms  a  part  of  the  general* 
governorship  of  the  Steppes,  although  its  northern  portions 
really  belong  to  the  Irtysh  plains  of  West  Siberia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  on  the  S.£.  by  China,  on  the 
S.  by  Scmiryechcnsk,  and  on  the  W.  by  Akmolinsk.  As  regards 
configuration,  it  differs  widely  in  its  northern  and  southwn  parts. 
The  snow-clad  ranges  (9000  to  10,000  ft.)  of  the  Altai  andNarym 
enter  it  in  the  S.E.,  stretching  S.  to  Lake  Zaisait.  Another 
complex  of  mountains,  Kalbin,  rising  5000  and  60OO  ft.  abovf 
the  sea,  continues  them  towards  the  west.  A  broad  valley 
intervents,  through  which  the  Irtysh  finds  its  way  from  the 
Zaisan  terrace  lo  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  Many  extensons 
of  these  mountains  and  subordinate  ranges  stretch  towards  the 
north.  The  still  lower  but  wild  Chinghiz-tau  mountains  diver^y 
the  south-western  part  of  Semipalalinsk,  sending  out  their  rocky 
spurs  into  the  steppe  region.  In  the  south,  the  Tarbagatas 
(Marmots')  range  (gooo  to  10,000  ft.)  separates  Semipalalinsk 
from  Scmiryechcnsk  and  Dzungaria.  Wide  steppes  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  mountains:  e.g.  the  Zaisan  steppe  (1200  to 
1 500  ft.),  between  the  Tarbagatai  and  the  Altai  ranges;  the i^ains 
of  Lake  Balkash,  some  300  ft.  lower,  to  the  south  of  the  Chingfaii- 
tau;  and  the  plains  of  the  Irtysh,  which  hardly  rise  600  ft.  above 
the  sea.  All  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks — granites,  syenites, 
diorites  and  porphyries,  as  also  slates  of  all  descriptions — are 
met  with  in  the  mountainous  tracts.  There  also  oonir  rich 
gold-bearing  sands,  silver  and  lead  mines,  graphite,  coal  and 
the  less  valuable  precious  stones.  The  geology  of  the  region  and 
even  its  topography  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  Numerous 
boulders  scattered  over  the  mountains  testify  lo  a  nrach  wider 
extension  of  glaciers  in  former  times.  The  chief  river  of  the 
province,  the  Irtysh,  which  issues  from  Lake  Zaisan,  fiows  north 
and  north-west  and  drains  Semipalalinsk  for  more  than  760  m. 
Between  Bukhtarma  and  Ust-Kamenogorsk  it  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Altai  by  a  wild  gorge,  with  dangerous  rapids,  throuf^ 
which,  however,  boats  arc  floated.  Lake  Zaisan,  80  m.  long  and 
10  to  20  m.  wide,  has  depth  sufficient  for  steamboat  navigation; 
steamers  traverse  also  for  some  100  m.  the  lower  coturse  of  the 
Black  Irtysh,  which  flows  from  Kulja  to  Lake  Zaisan.  The 
Kurchum,  the  Narym  and  the  Bukhtarma  arc  the  chief  right* 
hand  tributaries  of  the  Irtysh,  while  the  Char-urban,  Chaginand 
many  smaller  streams  join  it  from  the  left;  none  are  navigable; 
neither  are  the  Kokpekty  and  Bugaz,  which  enter  Lake  Zaisaa 
on  the  west.  Lake  Balkash,  which  borders  Sem  iiwlatinsk  on 
the  south-west,  formerly  received  several  tributaries  irom  the 
Chinghiz-tau.  Many  smaller  lakes  (some  of  them  mcre^  tem- 
porary) occur  on  ihc  Irtysh  plain,  and  yield  sail. 

The  climate  is  severe.  The  average  yearly  temperature  reaches 
43°  in  the  south  and  34*  in  the  north;  the  winter  is  very  o(^,  and 
frosts  of  —44°  F.  arc  not  uncommon,  while  the  thcrniometer  riics 
to  122°  in  the  shade  in  the  summer.  The  yearly  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  is  triBing,  although  snow-storms  are  very  commoa;  Mfoof 
winds  prevail.  Forests  arc  plentiful  in  the  hilly  districts  and  on  the 
Irtysh  plain,  the  Rora  being  Siberian  in  the  north  and  more  Ceatial 
Asiatic  towards  lakes  Balkash  and  Zaisan. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  183.145  sq.  m.,  and  in  1 9<)6  its  popula- 
tion was  estimatca  at  767,500.  Only  about  6%  of  tlu-  populattoa  is 
Bcttled.  the  remainder,  chiefly  Kirghiz,  being  nomads.  Tnepcoviiict 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  wliich  are  Scnn* 
nalatinsk.  Pavlodar,  Kokpekty,  Knrkaralinskand  Ust-!\amenogorsk. 
The  Russians  arc  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  have  wealthy  settle- 
ments  on  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  as  well  as  a  few  patcKes  in  the 
south,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Kirghiz  are^almoct  ex- 
clusively live-stock  breeders  and  keep  large  flocks  of  iheep.  horaes 
and  cattle,  as  also  camcR  Hunting  is  a  favourite  and  profitable 
occupation  with  the  Cossacks  and  the  Kirghiz.  Bee-lnefrinc  b 
extensively  followed,  especially  among  the  Cossacks.  Fidring*  which 
is  carried  on  in  lakes  Zaisan  and  Balkash.  as  also  in  the  Black  Irtyih. 
is  of  considerable  importance.  Gold  is  mined,  also  silver,  ccjpper. ask 
and  coal.  There  are  two  ironworks,  but  the  only  other  lodustrial 
e^tablishmcnts  of  any  size  are  a  steam  flour-mill  and  a  distillery, 
A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  within  the  pcovince,  ui 
which  twenty  fairs  are  held  every  year. 

SEHIPALATINSK.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  tkt 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and 
on  the  highway  from  Dzungaria  to  Omsk,  683  m.  by  river  S.E. 
of  the  latter.    Pop.  (i38i)  17,820,  (1897)  36,353-    Itcanicsoaa 
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Cmldcnblc  trwit,  especUlly  with  the  Kii^iz,  aod  hu  ft  6our- 
aiill,  (Cstilluy  and  ttimciia.  Sleamen  ply  on  the  Irtysb  down 
to  Omsk  and  up  to  Lake  Zaisao. 

UMlmWU  (c.  Soo  B.C.),  a  bmous  Aisyrian  princess,  round 
•koK  penonality  a  maa  of  legend  has  accumulated.  It  was 
not  vdUI  igto  that  the  researchci  of  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt 
ofBerlin  restored  her  to  her  rightful  place  in  Babylonian-Assyrian 
history.  The  legends  derived  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin  and 
ethers  from  Cteaias  of  Cnidus  were  completely  disproved,  and 
Semlramis  had  come  to  be  treated  as  a  purely  legendary  figure. 
The  legends  ran  as  follows:  Semliamis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
tsh-goddess  Atargatis  (q.v.)  of  Ascolon  in  Syria,  and  was  miracul- 
ously preserved  by  doves,  -who  fed  her  until  she  was  found  and 
brought  up  by  Simmas,  the  royal  shepherd.  Afterwards  she 
Danwd  Onnes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ninus,  who  was  so  struck 
by  her  bravery  at  the  capture  of  Bactra  that  he  married  her, 
after  Onnes  had  committed  suicide.  Ninus  died,  and  Semlramis, 
nccceding  to  bis  power,  traversed  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
erecting  great  dtje*  (especially  Babylon)  and  stupendous  monu- 
ncnls,  or  opening  roads  through  savage  mountains.  She  was 
■iisucccssful  only  in  an  attack  on  India.  At  length,  after  a 
le'gn  of  forty-two  years,  she  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  her 
■on  Ninyas,  and  disappeared,  or,  according  to  what  seems  to 
be  the  original  form  of  the  story,  was  turned  into  a  dove  and 
Wis  thenceforth  worshipped  as  a  deity .  The  name  of  Semlramis 
one  to  be  applied  to  various  monuments  in  Western  Asia, 
the  origin  of  which  was  forgotten  or  unknown  (see  Strabo 
tn.  1. 1).  Ultimately  every  stupendous  work  of  antiquity  by 
the  Euphrates  or  in  Iran  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  bei 
—tna  the  Behistun  inKriptions  of  Darius  (Diod.  Sic.  iL  3). 
Of  this  we  already  have  evidence  in  Herodotus,  who  ascribes 
to  her  the  banksthat  confined  the  Euphrates  (i.  184)  and  knows 
kername  as  borne  by  a  gate  of  Babylon  (iiu  rss).  Various 
places  in  Media  bore  the  name  of  Semlramis,  but  sUghtly  changed, 
evesin  the  middle  ages,  and  the  old  name  of  Van  wasShamirama- 
|erd,  Armenian  tradition  regarding  her  as  its  founder.  These 
fscts  are  partly  to  be  explained  by  observing  that,  according  to 
the  legends,  in  her  birth  as  well  as  in  her  disappearance  from  earth, 
Semlramis  appears  as  a  goddess,  the  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess 
Atargatis,  and  herself  connected  with  the  doves  of  Ishtar  or 
Astarte.  The  same  association  of  the  fish  and  dove  is  found  at 
Hienpolis  (Bambyce,  Mabbog),  the  great  temple  at  which, 
according  to  one  legend,  was  foui}ded  by  Semlramis  (Lucian, 
Ik  dta  Syria,  14),  where  her  statue  was  shown  with  a  golden 
doveon  her  head  C33, 39).  The  irresistible  charmsof  Semlramis, 
her  icxual  excesses  (which,  however,  belong  only  to  the  legends: 
there  is  no  historical  groundwork),  and  other  features  of  the 
leiead,  all  bear  out  the  view  that  she  is  primarily  a  form  of 
AttartC,  and  so  fittingly  conceived  as  the  great  queen  of  Assyria. 

Profcttor  Lehmann-Haupt,  by  putting  together  the  results  of 
archaeological  discoveries,  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
dusions.  Semlramis  is  the  Creek  form  of  Sammuramat.  She 
«u  probably  a  Babylonian  (for  it  was  she  who  imposed  the 
Babylonian  cult  of  Nebo  or  Nabu  upon  the  Assyrian  religion). 
A  cohuin  discovered  in  tgop  describes  her  as  "  a  woman  of  the 
Pdace  of  Samsi-Adad,  King  of  the  World,  King  of  Assyria,  .  .  . 
King  of  thr  Four  Quartets  of  the  World."  Ninus  was  her  son. 
The  dedication  of  this  column  shows  that  Semlramis  occupied 
apcsition  of  unique  influence,  lasting  probably  for  more  than  one 
"■(a.  She  waged  war  against  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  Medes  and 
the  Cbaldacans.  The  legends  probably  have  a  Median  origin. 
A  popular  etymology,  which  connected  the  name  with  the 
Assyrian  rumna/,  "  dove,"  seems  to  have  fint  started  the 
ktealification  of  the  historical  Semlramis  with  the  goddess 
Ishtar  and  her  doves. 

.  See  F.  Lenormant,  La  Uftnit  it  Stminmii  {r873f:  A.  H.  Sayce, 
*  Tto  Legaid  of  Sembaiais?'  in  Hit.  Kt*.  (January,  1*88). 

nmHTBCRimiCa  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  including 
tke  steppes  south  of  Lake  Balkash  and  parts  of  tlie  Tian-shan 
Mountains  around  Lake  Issyk-kul.  It  has  an  area  of  147,300 
■l  m.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Semipatatinsk  on  the 


N.,  by  China  (Diungarla,  Kulja,  Aksu  and  Kashgaria)  on  the 
E.  and  $.,  and  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Ferghana,  Syr-darya, 
and  Akmolinsk  on  the  W.  It  owes  iu  name  {JUy-iu,  Semi- 
ryechit,  i.e.  "  Seven  Rivers  ")  to  the  rivets  which  flow  from  the 
south-east  into  Lake  Balkaah.  The  Dzungarian  Ak-tau 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Kulja,  extend  south-west 
towards  the  river  Ili,  with  an  average  height  of  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  several  isolated  snow-clad  peaks  reaching  1 1, 000  to  14,000 
ft.  In  the  south  Semiryecbensk  embraces  the  intricate  systems 
of  the  Ala-tau  and  the  Tian-shan.  Two  ranges  of  the  former, 
the  Trans-Ili  Ala-uu  and  the  Kungbel  Ala-tau,  stretch  along  the 
DQrth  shore  of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  both  ranging  from  to,ooo  to  x  5,000 
ft.  and  both  partially  snow-clad.  South  of  the  lake  two  ranges 
of  the  Tiait-ahaa,  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Natyn,  stretch 
in  the  same  direction,  lifting  up  their  icy  peaks  to  16,000  and 
18,000  ft.;  while  westwards  from  the  lake  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  the  Alexander  chain,  9000  to  10,000  ft.  high,  with 
peaks  rising  3000  to  4000  ft,  higher,  extend  into  the  piaviooe 
of  Syr-darya.  Another  mountain-complex  of  much  lower 
elevation  runs  north-westwards  from  the  Trans-Ili  Ala-tan 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Balkash..  In  the 
north,  where  the  province  harden  Semipalatinsk,  it  includes 
the  western  parts  of  the  Tarbagatai  range,  the  summits  of  which 
(10,000  ft.)  do  not  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
remainder  of  the  pro\-ince  consists  of  a  fertile  steppe  in  the 
north-east  (Set^opol),  and  vast  uninhabitable  sand-steppes  on 
the  south  o{  Lake  Balkash.  Southwards  from  the  last-named, 
however,  at  the  loot  of  the  mountains  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  valleys,  there  are  rich  areas  of  fertile  land,  which  are  being 
rapidly  coloidsed  by  Russian  immigrants,  who  have  also  pene- 
trated into  the  Tian-aban,  to  the  east  of  Lake  Issyk-kul. 

The  climate  is  thoroughly  continental.  In  the  Balkash  steppes 
the  winter  is  very  cold;  the  lake  freezes  every  year,  and  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  15"  F.  In  thcAla-kul  steppes  the  winds  blow  away 
the  snow.  The  passage  from  winter-to  spring  is  very  abrupt,  and 
the  prairies  are  rapidly  clothed  with  vegetation,  which,  however^  is 
soon  scorched  up  Dy  the  sun.  The  average  temperatures  arc;  at 
Vyernyi  (2405  ft.  high),  for  the  year  46-4    F.,  for  January  17°,  for 

3 

:  year  43'7".  lor  January 
1*4 °,  (or  July  6^'4°.  The  yearly  rainfall  at  these  three  places  is  21-0, 
16-0,  anci  1 1-8  m.  respcctiv-cly. 

The  most  important  river  is  the  Hi,  which  enters  the  province  from 
Kulja  and  drains  it  for  350  m.  before  it  enters  Lake  Balkafrh.  The 
Clm  rises  in  the  Tian-shan  Mountains  and  flows  north-westwards 
through  Akmolinsk;  and  the  Nar^-n  flows  souih-wchtttards  along  a 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  Tian-shan,  and  enters  Ferghana  to  join  the 
Syr-darya.  Lake  Balkash.  or  Denghiz,  Lake  Ala-kul  (which  was 
connected  with  Balkash  in  the  post-FHocenc  period,  but  now  stands 
some  hundred  feet  hiehcr,  and  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  smaller 
lakes  with  Sissyk-kul),  Lake  Issyk-kul  and  the  alpine  lakes  of 
Son-kul  and  Chatyr-kul  are  the  principal  sheets  of  water. 

The  population  was  estimated  In  190635  1,080,700.  Kirghiz  form 
rt%  of  the  population,  Taranchis  5-7  %.  Russians  *4  %  and 
Dzungans  most  of  the  remainder.  The  province  is  divided  into  six 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  arc  Vyernyi  (the  capital),  Jarkent, 
Kopal,  Pishpck,  Przhcvalsk  and  Scrgiopol.  The  chief  occupation 
(rf  the  Russians,  the  Taranchis  and  the  Dzungans,  and  partly  also 
oC  the  Kirghiz,  is  agriculture.  The  most  important  crops  are  wheat. 
barley,  oats,  millet,  rice  and  potatoes.  A  variety  of  oil-bearing 
plants  and  green  fodder,  as  also  cotton,  hemp,  flax  and  poppies,  arc 
grown.  Live-stock  breeding  is  very  cxtenslvelv  carried  on  by  the 
Kirghiz,  namely,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats  and  pi^ 
Orchards  and  fruit  gardens  are  well  developed ;  the  crown  maintains 
tuo  model  gardens.  Bee-keeping  is  widely  spread.  The  factories 
consist  of  flour-mills,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  tobacco  works: 
but  a  great  many  domestic  trades,  including  carpet-weaving  and 
the  making  of  felt  goods,  saddlery  and  iron  goods,  arc  carried  on, 
5mon^  U)th  tho  Krritofl  inhabitants  and  the  nomad  Kirghiz.  There 
is  n  tnic  \\\!h  (  hill  1,  valued  at  less  than  half  a  million  sterling 
annuaily.  i'rcvious  to  1899  this  province  formed  part  of  thegencral- 
governonhip  of  the  Steppes. 

SBHinC  LANOUAGBS.  the  general  designation  of  a  group 
of  A^tic  aod  African  languages,  some  living  and  some  dead, 
namely  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  Mahri-Socotri.  The  name,  which  was  introduced  by 
Schldzer,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  most  nations  which  speak 
gr  spoke  these  languages  are  descended,  according  10  Genesis, 


vycrnyi  ^2405  xi.  nignj.  lor  me  year  40-4  r,,  lor  January  17  .  lor 
July  74°;  at  Przhevalsk  (5450  ft.),  for  the  year  36-5'',  for  January 
at",  for  July  63*;  still  higher  in  the  mountains,  at  Naryn  (6900  ft.) 
the  average  temperatures  arc  only,  for  the  year  43'7''.  for  January 
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irem  Sbem,  ion  of  Noah.'  But  the  c)ini6cation  o(  nations  in 
Genesis  x.  is  founded  neither  upon  linguistic  nor  upon  ethno- 
graphical principles:  it  is  determined  nther  by  geographical 
and  political  considerations.  For  this  reason  Elam  and  Lud 
are  also  included  among  the  children  of  Shem;  but  neither  the 
Elamites  (in  Susiana)  nor  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  spoken 
a  language  connected  with  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (Canaanites),  whose  dialect  closely  resembled  that 
of  Israel,  are  not  counted  as  children  of  Shem.  Moreover,  the 
compiler  of  the  list  in  Genesis  z.  had  no  dear  conceptions 
about  the  peoples  of  south  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  Nevertheless 
H  would  be  undesirable  to  give  up  the  univeiaally  received 
terms  "  Semites  "  and  "  Semitic" 

The  connexion  of  the  Semitic  languages  -with  one  another 
is  somewhat  close,  in  any  case  closer  than  that  of  the  Indo- 
^^^  European  languages.  The  more  ancient  Semitic 
„,  tongues  differ  from  one  another  scarcely  more  than  do 

mnitm.  the  various  Teutonic  dialects.  Hence  even  in  the 
17th  century  such  learned  Orientalists  as  Hottinger, 
Bochart,  Castell  and  Ludolf  had  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the 
relaiionship  between  the  different  Semitic  languages  with  which 
they  were  acquainted;  indeed  the  same  may*  be  said  of  some 
Jewish  scholars  who  lived  many  centuries  earlier,  as,  for  instance, 
Jebuda  ben  Koreish.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  a  series 
of  characteristic  marks  common  to  these  languages, — the  pre- 
dominance of  triconsonantal  roots,  or  of  roots  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  such,  similarity  in  the  formation  of  nominal  and  verbal 
Stems,  afreat  resemblance  in  the  forms  of  the  personal  pranonns 
and  in  their  use  for  the  putpose  of  verbal  inflection,  the  two 
principal  tenses,  the  importance  attached  to  the  change  of 
voweh  in  the  interior  of  words,  and  lastly,  considerable  agreement 
with  regard  to  order  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  Yet 
even  so  ancient  a  Semitic  language  as  the  Assyrian  appears  to 
lack  some  of  these  features,  and  in  certain  modem  dialects,  such 
■s  New  Syriac,  Mohri  and  more  porticulariy  Amharic,  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  older  Semitic  speech  have  disappeared. 
And  the  resemblance  in  vocabulary  generally  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  modemneas  of  the  dialects.  Still  we  can  trace  the 
con  nnion  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  dialects,  and  show, 
at  least  approximately,  how  the  former  were  developed  out  of 
the  latter.  Where  a  development  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  to 
bave  taken  place,  there  a  relationship  must  exist,  however  much 
the  individual  features  may  have  been  effaced.  The  question 
here  is  not  of  logical  categories  but  of  orgam'c  groups. 

All  tliese  languages  are  descendants  of  a  primitive  Semitic 
language  which  has  long  been  extinct.  Of  coarse  this  should  not 
be  taken  literally  as  implying  an  absolute  unity.  B,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  no  two  men  ever  speak  the  same 
language,  it  must  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  any  considerable 
mass  of  men  not  living  in  the  closest  conjunction;  and  as  such 
we  must  conceive  the  ancient  Semites,  so  soon  a*  they  had 
levered  themselves  from  other  races.  As  long  as  the  primitive 
Semitic  people  occupied  no  great  extent  of  territory,  many 
linguistic  differences  existent  in  their  midst  might  still  be  recon- 
ciled. Other  differences,  however,  might  even  then  have  formed 
the  germs  of  the  subsequent  dialectical  distinction.  Thus,  tf 
the  gradual,  or  sudden,  separation  of  individual  sections  of  the 
people  led  to  ahenation  on  a  laigo  scale,  their  dialects  must 
necessarily  have  developed  decided  lines  of  deavage  and  become 
finally  distinct  Unguogcs.  With  all  this,  it  is  stUl  possible  that, 
even  in  that  pre-historic  era,  peaceful  or  warlike  intercourse 
may  have  exercised  on  influence  tending  to  assimilate  these 
languages  once  again.  Within  the  limitations  which  we  have 
intimated  rather  than  discussed,  the  exptessioD  "  pioto-Semitic 
language  "  is  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Many  of  its  most  important  features  may  be  reconstructed 
with  at  least  tolerable  certainty,  but  we  must  beware  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  in  this  respect.  When  the  various  cognate 
languages  oi  a  group  diverge  in  essential  points,  it  u  by  no 

■In  Eichhom's  Ktperlorium,  viii.  l6t  (1781).  Universally 
accepted  from  Eichhom's  £)ii/n<ii»(  iniat  AUt  Talament,  and  ed., 
L  IS  (Ui|Hig,  1787). 


means  always  pos^e  to  determine  whidi  of  then  Iiat  retaiaed 
the  more  primitive  form.  The  history  of  the  devdopoeat  <( 
these  tongues  during  the  period  anterior  to  the  docu-  _.  _^ 
ments  which  we  possess  is  often  extremely  obscure  in  v!^ST 
itsdeiails.  Even  when  several  Semitic  languages  agree  ^g^^,^ 
in  important  points  of  grammar  we  cannot  always 
be  sure  that  in  these  particulars  we  have  what  is  luimilive^ 
since  in  many  cases  analogous  changes  may  have  taken  place 
independently.  To  one  who  should  assert  the  complete  re- 
construction of  the  primitive  Semitic  language  to  be  possible,  wc 
might  pat  the  question,  Would  the  man  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  Romance  languages  be  in  a  position  to  reconstruct 
their  common  mother,  Latin,  if  the  knowledge  of  it  were  lost  1 
And  yet  there  are  but  few  Semitic  languages  which  we  can  know 
as  accurately  as  the  Romance  languages  are  known.  As  fat 
OS  the  vocabulary  b  concerned,  we  may  indeed  maintain  mith 
certainty  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  which  have  ia 
various  Semitic  languages  the  form  proper  to  each  were  a  part 
of  primitive  Semitic  speech.  Nevertheless  even  then  we  are  apt 
to  be  misled  by  independent  but  analogous  (brmau'ons  and  by 
words  borrowed  at  a  very  remote  period.'  Each  Semitic  lan- 
guage or  group  of  languages  has,  however,  many  words  which 
we  cannot  point  out  in  the  others.  Of  such  words  a  great 
number  no  doubt  belonged  to  primitive  Semitic  speech,  and 
either  disappeared  in  some  of  these  languages  or  else  remained  ia 
use,  but  not  so  as  to  be  recognizable  by  us.  In  the  case  of  certain 
proto-Semitic  words,  we  can  even  yet  observe  how  they  gradoaUy 
recede  from  the  foreground.  So,  for  instance,  in  Hebrew, 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  the  common  designation  of  the  lion,  tuttt, 
has  disappeared,  almost  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  other  expressions.  Yet  many  isolated  words  and  roots  may 
in  very  eariy  times  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrew,  the 
Aramaic,  the  Ethiopic,  &c.,  perhaps  from  wtioUy  different 
languages,  of  which  no  trace  is  left.  To  what  extent  the  separate 
languages  created  new  roots  is  an  extremely  obscure  problem. 

The  question  which  of  the  known  Semitic  dialects  most 
resembles  the  primitive  Semitic  language  is  less  important  tboa 
one  might  at  first  suppose,  since  the  question  is  one  not  of 
absolute  but  only  of  relative  priority.  After  scholars  had  given 
up  the  notion  (which,  however,  was  not  the  fruit  of  scientific 
research)  that  all  Semitic  languages,  and  indeed  all  the  languages 
in  the  world,  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  or  of  Aramaic,  it  was 
long  the  fashion  to  maintain  that  Arabic  bore  a  close  resctnblaoct 
to  the  primitive  Semitic  language.*  But,  just  as  it  is  now  re- 
cognised with  ever-increasing  clearness  that  Sanskrit  is  far  from 
having  retained  in  such  a  degree  as  was  even  latdy  sopposed 
the  characteristics  of  primitive  Indo-European  speech,  so  in  the 
domain  of  the  Semitic  tongues  we  can  assign  to  Arabic  only  a 
relative  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  In  Arabic  very  many  features 
are  preserved  more  faithfully  than  in  the  cognate  languages,— lor 
instance,  nearly  all  the  original  abundance  of  consonants,  the 
diort  vowels  in  open  sylhbles,  porticulariy  in  the  interior  o( 
words,  and  many  grammatical  distinctions  which  in  the  other 
languages  are  more  or  less  obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabic 
has  coined,  simply  from  analogy,  a  great  number  of  forms  which, 
owing  to  their  extreme  simplidty,  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  he 
primitive,  but  which  nevertheless  are  only  modifications  o(  the 
primitive  forms;  whilst  perhaps  the  other  Semitic  laagnages 
exhibit  modifications  of  a  different  kind.  In  spite  o(  its  great 
wealth,  Arabic  is  characterised  by  a  certain  monotony,  wtiick 
can  scarcdy  have  existed  from  the  beginning.  Both  Hebrew 
and  even  Aramaic  are  in  many  respects  more  ancient  than 
Arabic  This  would  no  doubt  be  far  more  apparent  if  we  knew 
Hebrew  more  completdy  and  accoiding  to  the  original  pro- 
nunciation of  its  vowels,  and  if  we  could  discover  how  Aramaic 
was  pronounced  about  the  13th  century  before  our  eta.  It  mast 
always  be  home  in  miod  that  we  are  far  awre  fully  sod  accuraldy 

■  The  more  aUke  two  languages  are  the  more  difficult  It  usuaHy  is 
to  detect,  as  borrowed  eloncnts,  those  words  which  have  paatsd 
from  one  language  into  the  other. 

■  This  theory  is  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  in  dshausen's  very 
valuable  Hetrtw  Grammar  (Brunswick,  1I61). 
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aequiinfed  irfih  AnWc  than  with  the  othet  Semtttc  hnguigM 
of  antiquity.  The  opinion  sometimes  maintained  by  certain 
OV«f-zealous  Assyriologists,  that  Assyrian  is  the  "  Sanskrit  of 
the  Semitic  world/'  has  not  met  with  the  approval  even  of  the 
Assyriotoglsts  theniselves,  and  Is  unworthy  of  a  Serious  rtjfutathm. 
.  A  comparative  granunar  of  the  Semitic  languages  must  of 
eourae  be  based  upon  Arabic,  but  must  in  every  matter  of  detail 
take  into  consideration  all  the  cognate  languages,  as  far  as  they 
■n  known  to  us.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
tongue  Hebrew  might  perhaps  afford  more  assistance  than 
Ethiopic;  but  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  even  the  less  known  and 
the  more  modem  dialects  inigbt  furnish  valuable  materials. 

The  method  by  which  these  younger  Unguages,  especially 
the  dialects  of  to-day,  have  received  their  present  form,  may  be 
traced  with  tolerable  comprehensiveness.  Thus  we  gain  valuable 
uialogies  (or  determining  the  geietic  procew  in  th*  older  tongues. 
At  the  same  time,  a  conscientioot  investigation  forces  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  there  are  many  and  Important  phenomena  which 
we  are  powerless  to  explain;  and  this  applies,  in  part,  to  cases 
•mnCr  at  first,  the  lelatioii  appears  perfectly  simple.  So, 
•Jlboagh  we  have  aeen  that  the  main  iSeatares  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Semitic  languages  have  long  been  definitely 
established— yeais  before  Bopp  scjentifically  demonstrated  the 
conncjdon  of  the  Indo-Europemi  tongues'-stfll  in  our  domain 
h  is  a  task  «(  extreme  difficulty  to  create  a  cooiparative  grammar 
which  shall  be  ninutely  exact  «nd  yield  permanent  resaks. 
Only  the  most  accomplished  philologist  could  auempt  the  task, 
ntd  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  time. is  yet  ripe  for  such  an 
■Kempt.'  Much  careful  and  minute  investigation  is  still  indis- 
pensable. One  great  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact,  that,  In  moat 
Semitic  languages,  the  sounds  arc  very  inadequately  transmitted. 
It  would  probably  be  easier  to  give  a  comparative  presentment 
of  Semitic  syntax  than  of  Semitic  phonetics  and  the  tbcoiy  of 
Semitic  forms. 

It  is  not  a  fotraidable  undertaUog  to  desoibe  ia  geoeral 
temai  tbe  chanutcr  of  the  Semitic  niad,  aa  has  been  done,  for 
cxaaplt,  by  Uuacn  {It^iukt  Alltrlumkimdt,  i.  414 
sq.)  and  by  Renan  io  the  introduction  to  his  HisUriri 
4a  laiigua  timUiqnaf  But  still  there  is  a  danger 
of  assuming  that  the  moat  important  charactcrisljcs 
•f  fMttiealar  Senitio  peoples,  especially  of  the  IssicUtes  and  of 
•he  Arabs,  a>e  common  to  all  Semites,  and  of  aiciibiag  to  th« 
influeoce  of  lace  certahi  striking  features  wtaicb  ue  the  result 
of  tbe  external  eonditioas  of  life,  and  which,  under  shnilar 
drcumstaaees,  are  also  developed  among  no».Scmitic  races. 
And,  though  it  is  ssid,  not  without  reasoii,  that  tbe  Semite* 
possess  but  Uttk  tsieot  for  political  and  miiiury  organixatioD  on 

•  laii*  scale,  yet  we  ham  in  the  Phoem'dans,  especially  tbe 
Carthaginians,  ia  Hamikar  and  in  Hannibal,  a  proof  that  unda 
■hned  conditions  theSenitca  are  not  incapable  of  distingnisbing 
themselves  in  these  domains.  It  is  a  poor  evasion  to  deny  that 
the  Phoeaickn*  arc  gnraine  Semites,  iinee  even  our  scanty  sources 
•f  iofotmatioa  tuffiin  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
which  among  Semites  is  of  such  supreme  importance,  they  box 

•  dose  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Aranueans. 
In  general  descriptions  of  this  kind  it  is  easy  to  go  loo  far.  Bat 
to  give  In  general  terms  a  correct  idea  ef  the  Semitic  languages  is 
■  task  of  very  much  greater  difiicuhy.  Heaan'a  brilliant  and 
■wet  interesting  sketch  is  in  many  respects  open  to  serious 
criticism.  -He  cites,  for  example,  as  characteristic  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  that  they  still  retain  the  practice  of  expresaiag  psyclw- 
logical  pioceiK*  by  means  of  distinct  imasery.  In  saying  this 
he  is  taking  scarcely  any  languase  but  Hebrew  into  account. 
But  tbe  fcatuse  towldch  he  here  alludes  is  owingto  the  particular 

■  By,  this  we  do  not  wish  10  call  in  questian  the  menu  of  the 
following  works:  William  Wright,  Lrclum  m  Ikt  Comtantht 
Cramwtar  cfthi  SemitU  Lanjnuuet  (CambridKO,  i8qo,  a  posiftumous 
work);  O.  E.  Landbei(,  Vergtktnit  Cramtialik  i.  umitiul>n 
Sprackm  (pi.  1,  G«tebom,  1897);  Heinr.  Zimmem,  Kerfi.  Cramai. 
4.  umH.  Spndm  (Berlin,  189*);  C.  Brockdmann.  Srwtiltukt 
Sprtctmiutiuckap  (Loptia,  igoA)  and  CnmdriM  in  vtr^  Cramm. 
i.  tnmU.  Spntkm,  vol  i.  (Berlin,  1908). 

•  Cf.  Th.  IMUek*.  Stmt  Ouracltriuki  tf  Ikt  Stmilie  Raut,  m 
Skldmjnm  EuUtn  /ftiMry  (L««l*oa«l  Edinbui(h,  l<9>),  ■  B. 


stage  of  IntcBectnal  deveiapracnt  that  had  ben  naehed  by  the 
Israelites,  is  in  part  peculiar  to  the  poetical  style,  and  fa  to  be 
found  in  like  manner  among  wholly  different  races.  That  th* 
Semitic  languages  are  farfrom  possessingthe  fixity  which  Renan 
attributes  to  them  we  shall  see  bdow.  But,  however  thfa  may 
be,  certain  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  ''"Ctt 
above  all,  the  predominance  of  triUteral  roots—are  so  mariicd 
that  it  is  scarcely  poasBile  to  doubt  whether  any  language  with 
which  we  are  tolerably  Well  acquainted  is  or  is  not  Semitic 
Only  when  a  Semitic  language  has  been  strongly  influenced 
not  only  in  vocabulary  but  also  in  grammar  by  some  non- 
Semitic  speech,  as  is  the  case  with  Amharic,  can  such  a  doubt  be 
for  a  moment  entertained. 

Many  attempts  have  been  nude,  sometime*  In  a  very  super- 
fiai|  fashion  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods, 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  Semitic  ^MUkaa 
Unguages  and  the  lodo-Europeaa.  It  was  very  wunimr 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  tongues  of  the  two  races  '•muut*! 
which,  with  the  shigle  esceptbns  of  the  Egyptians  '""* 
and  the  (Thinese,  have  formed  and  moulded  human  civilization, 
who  have  txeo  near  neighbours  from  the  earliest  times,  and  who, 
moreover,  seem  to  bear  a  great  physical  resemblance  to  one 
another,  can  be  nothing  else  than  two  descendants  of  the  same 
parent  speech.  But  all  these  endeavours  have  wholly  failed. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  languages,  not  only  of  the  Semites 
and  of  the  Indo-Europeana,  but  also  those  of  other  races,  ata 
dcrivcdfrom  the  same  stock,  but  the  sepamlion  must  have  taken 
place  at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  changes  which  these  language* 
underwent  io  prehistoric  times  have  completely  effaced  what 
features  they  possessed  in  common;  if  such  features  have  some- 
times been  preserved,  they  are  no  longer  recognisable.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cuinstances  that  cognate  languages  are  so  preserved  during  bng 
periods  as  to  render  it  possible  lor  scientific  analysis  to  prove 
their  relationship  with  one  another.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  languages  bear  so  striking 
a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  certain  languages  of  northern 
Africa  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  s  tolerably 
dose  relationship  between  the  two  groups.  We  allude  to  tbs 
family  of  languages  known  in  modem  times  as  the  "  Hamitic,'* 
and  composed  of  the  Egyptian,  Berber,  Bcja  CBishirt,  &c.),  and 
a  number  of  tongues  spoken  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring 
coimtries  (Agaw,  Galla,  Dankali,  &c.).  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  most  indispensable  words  m  the  Semitic  vocabulary 
(aa,  for  instance,  "  water,"  "  mouth  "  and  certain  niunera'i) 
are  found  in  Hamitic  also,  and  that  these  words  happen  to  be 
such  as  caimot  well  be  derived  from  triliteral  Semitic  roots,  and 
are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  rules. 
We  notice,  too,  important  resemblances  in  grammar— for  ex- 
ample, tbe  formation  of  the  feminuie  by  means  of  a  (  prefixed 
or  affixed,  that  of  the  causative  by  meana  of  i,  aimilarity  in  the 
suffixes  and  prefixes  of  tbe  verbal  tenses,  and,  generally,  similarity 
In  the  personal  pronouns,  &c.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
also  much  disagreement — for  instance,  the  widest  divergence  in 
the  maaa  of  the  vocabulary;  and  this  applies  to  the  Semitic 
languages  as  compared  not  only  with  those  Hamitk  languages 
that  are  gradually  becoming  known  ,lo  us  at  the  present  day, 
but  with  the  Egyptian,  of  which  we  possess  documents  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  perhaps  fifth  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  question  is  here  involved  in  great  difficulties.  Some 
Isolated  resemblances  may,  improbable  as  it  appcftrs,  have  been 
produced  by  the  borrowing  of  words.  Uncivilized  races,  as  has 
been  proved  with  certainty,  sometimes  borrow  from  others 
dements  of  speech  in  cases  where  we  should  deem  such  a  tUnt 
impossible— for  example,  numerals  and  even  personal  suAxes. 
But  the  great  resemblances  in  grammatical  formation  cannot 
be  reasonably  explained  as  due  to  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 

>  The  fdfewinx  is  an  InMance  of  the  manner  in  which  we  may  bt 
deceived  by  inJaitd  caai*.  "  Six  "  b  in  Hebrew  sMik,  slnxM 
exactly  like  the  Sanskrit  and  modern  Persian  ttatk,  the  Latin  art, 
Ac.  But  the  Indo-European  rooi  ii  nctkt,  or  DcrhciM  even  kimtla, 
whereas  the  Semitic  root  is  tlMk,  so  ihsi  the  resemblance  ia  a 
purely  accklcntal  one,  produced  by  phonetic  change. 
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Hamito,  more  opedally  m  tbctt  poiaU  of  agraotoeot  uc  also 
found  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  who  are  scattered  over  an 
enormous  territory,  and  whose  speech  must  have  acquired  its 
character  long  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Semites. 
We  are  even  now  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Uamitic 
languages;  and  the  relation  in  which  Egyptian  stands  to  Berber 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  south  Hamitic  langitages  on  the  other 
requires  further  elucidation.  The  attempt  to  write  a  com- 
parative grammar  <tf  the  Semitic  and  Hamitlc  languages  would 
be,  to  say  the  least,  very  premature.^ 

The  connexion  between  the  Semitic  languages  and  tfie  Harattic 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Semites  is  to  be 
-  ■  ,  ,  aou^t  in  Africa;  for  it  can  icarcdy  be  supposed  that  the 
r'2"??'  Hamites,  amongst  whom  there  are  gradual  transitions 
^~!'  from  an  almost  purely  European  type  to  that  of  the 
Negroea,  are  the  children  of  any  otner  land  than  "  the 
daric  continent."  There  seenu.  moreover,  to  be  a  considoable 
phy^cat  resemblance  between  the  Hamites  and  the  Semites,  eq>eci- 
ally  in  the  case  of  the  squthem  Arabs;  we  need  mention  only  the 
sttght  development  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  ■poradic  appeaiance 


amongst  Semites  of  woolly  hair  and  prominent  Jaws."  But  both 
Semites  and  Hamites  have  been  mingled  to  a  axzt  extent  with 
foreiKn  races,  which  process  must  have  diminished  their  mutual 


similarity.  All  this,  however,  is  offered  not  as  a  definite  theory,  but 
as  a  modest  hypothesis. 

It  was  once  the  custom  to  maintain  that  the  Semites  came  origin- 
ally from  certain  districts  in  Armenia.  This  supposition  was  jfoundcd 
on  the  book  of  Genesis,  according  to  which  several  of  the  Semitic 
nations  are  descended  from  Arphaxad,  i.e.  the  cponym  of  the 
district  of  Arrapachitis,  now  called  Albak,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  region  was  inhabited 
by  the  primitive  race  from  which  both  the  Semites  and  the  Indo- 
Europeans  derived  their  origin.  But,  as  we  saw  above,  this  ancient 
relationship  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  in  any  case,  the  separation 
doca  not  date  from  a  period  so  recent  that  the  Semites  can  be  sup- 
poeod  to  have  possessed  an^r  historical  traditbn  concerning  it. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  nations 
have  been  able  to  prcacrvc  during  long  ages  their  recollection  of  the 
country  whence  their  supposed  ancestors  are  said  to  have  emigrated. 
The  fantastic  notion  once  in  vogue  as  to  the  permanence  of  historical 
memories  among  uncivilized  races  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  The 
period  in  which  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs  and  the  other  Semitic 
natipns  together  formed  a  single  people  is  so  distant  that  none  of 
them  can  possibly  have  retained  any  tradition  of  It.  The  opinion 
that  the  Hebrews  and  the  tribes  most  closely  related  to  them  were 
descendants  (rf  Arphaxad  is  apparently  due  to  the  legend  that 
Noah's  ark  janded  near  this  district.  The  notion  has  therefore  a 
purely  mythical  origin.  Moreover,  in  Cenesi;  itself  we  find  a  totally 
different  account  of  the  matter,  derived  from  another  source,  which 
represents  all  nations,  and.  therefore,  the  Semites  among  them,  as 
having  come  from  Babylon.  Scarcely  any  man  of  science  now 
believes  in  the  northern  origin  of  the  Semites. 

Some  prominent  scholars  consider  the  birthplace  of  the  Semitic 
race  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  There  is  much  that  appears  to  support 
this  theory.  History  proves  that  from  a  very  early  period  tribes 
from  the  desera  erf  Arabia  settled  on  the  cultivable  lands  which 
border  them  and  adopted  a  purdy  agricultural  mode  of  life.  Various 
traces  in  the  language  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Aramaeans  were  originally  nomads,  and  Arabia  with  its  northern 
prolongation  (the  Syrian  desert)  is  the  true  home  of  nonuulic  peoples. 
The  Arabs  are  also  supposed  to  display  the  Semitic  character  in  its 
purest  form,  and  their  language  is.  on  the  whole,  nearer  the  original 
Semitic  than  are  the  languages  ol  the  cognate  races.  To  this  last 
circumstance  we  should,  however,  attach  little  importance.  It  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case  that  a  bnguage  is  most  faithfully 
preserved  in  the  country  where  it  originated.  The  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  the  south  of  Sardinia  is  far  more  primitive  than  that 
spoken  at  Rome;  and  of  all  living  Teutonic  languages  the  most 
ancient  is  the  Icelandic.  Besides,  we  cannot  unreservedly  admit 
that  the  Arabs  display  the  Semitic  character  in  its  purest  form; 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  country 
indescribably  monotonous  and  of  a  life  ever  changing  yet  ever  the 
same,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts  have  developed  most 
exclusively  certain  of  the  principal  traiu  of  the  Semitic  race.    All 


*  This  of  course  applies  yet  more  strongly  lo  Benfey's  work, 

Ober  das  VtrhdUniM  dtr  &iyptitch€n  Sprache  turn  vmitist/un 
Straekjttamm  (Leipzig,  1B44};  but  his  book  has  the  permanent  ntcrit 
of  having  for  the  first  lime  examined  the  relationship  in  a  scitntific 
manner.  The  investigation  o.'  the  relationship  between  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Egyptologist  Ad.  Erman:  cf.  especially  his  treatise,  "  Die  Flexk>n 
des  Agyptischen  Verbums."  in  the  Sittungsberickt$  d*r  Btriintr 
Akadenue  der  Wiiunsckaftat  (1900).  xix.,  especially  p.  54  sq.  See 
also  Hamitic  Languages. 

*Cf.  C.  Gerland.  Atku  dtr  EtkMgr^phU  (Leipn'g,  1876),  p.  40 
of  the  text. 


these  considerations  are  indeciuve;  but  we  willingly  adait  dial 
the  thcx>r>-  which  regards  Arabia  as  the  primitive  scat  of  all  Semites 
is  by  no  means  untenable. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary  Orientatuts. 
Ignazio  Guidt,'  ha&  attempted  to  prove  that  the  home  of  the  SemiisB 
is  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  He  contends  that  the  gcograj^icil 
botanical  and  zoological  conceptions  which  are  expres&td  in  the 
various  Semitic  languages  by  the  same  words,  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  dispersion,  correspond  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
00  country  but  the  above-mentioned.  Great  as  are  the  iJiMnuiiy 
and  the  caution  which  he  displays,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  ra  cofr 
elusions.  Several  terms  might  be  mentioned  which  are  paft  of  the 
coinmon  heritage  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  Semites,  hut 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  formed  in  the  region  of  the  Edphraies. 
Moreover,  the  vocabulary  of  most  Semitic  unguagcs  is  but  veir 
imperfectly  known,  and  each  dialect  has  lost  many  primitive  words 
in  the  course  of  time.  1 1  is  therefore  very  unsafe  to  draw  coacluiions 
from  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  tongues  have  no  one  common 
designation  for  many  important  local  conceptions,  such  as  "  moutv- 
tain."  The  ordinary  words  for  "  man,"  "  old  man,"  "boy,"  "tent,** 
"tlfxrk,"  "to  beat,"  &c.,  are  quite  different  in  the  various  Semiuc 
languages,  and  yet  all  these  are  ideas  for  which  the  primitive  Semites 
must  have  bad  names. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  settle  wh&t  Is  the  precise  oonneiioB 
between  the  various  Semitic  languages,  considefed  individtnlly. 
In  this  matter  one  may  easily  be  led  to  hasty  con-  __  _ 
elusions  by  isolated  peculiarities  in  vocabulary  or 
gr&mmar.  Each  of  the  older  Semitic  hnguages 
occasionally  agrees  in  grammalical  points  with  some  ^ 
other  to  which  in  most  respects  it  bears  no  very  close  y*~^^ 
resemblance,  while  dialects  much  more  nearly  related 
to  it  are  found  to  exhibit  different  formations.  Each  Semiik 
tongue  also  possesses  features  peculiar  to  itself.  For  Instance,  the 
Hebrew- Phoenician  group  and  the  Arabic  have  a  prefixed  definite 
article  (the  etymological  identity  of  which  is,  however,  not  very 
probable);  the  dialect  nearest  lo  Arabic,  the  Ssbaean,  ezpressci 
the  artitje  by  means  of  a  suffixed  n;  the  Aramaic,  which  ia 
general  more  closely  resembles  Hebrew  than  does  the  Arabic 
group,  expresses  it  by  means  of  a  suffixed  tf ;  whereas  the  Assyrian 
in  the  north  and  the  Etbiopic  in  the  south  have  no  ariide  at  alL 
Of  the  termination  n  for  the  definite  article  there  is  no  certain 
trace  in  either  Arabic  or  Hebrew;  the  Sabaean,  the  EthJople, 
and  the  Aramaic  employ  it  to  give  emphaas  to  demonstrative 
pronouns;  and  the  very  same  usage  has  been  detected  in  a  single 
Phoenician  inscription.'  In  this  case,  therefore,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  have,  independently  of  one  another,  lost  something  vhich 
the  languages  most  nearly  related  to  them  have  preKrved.  In 
like  manner,  the  strengthenii^  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  by  means  of  I  (or  M)  is  only  found  in  Ethiopsc,  ^bitfsn 
and  Phoenician  and  perhaps  in  some  Arabic  particles  toOi 
Aramaic  alone  has  no  certain  trace  of  the  reflexive  conjugatioo 
formed  with  prefixed  fi;  Hebrew  alone  has  no  certain  trace  of  the 
causative  with  she.*  In  several  of  the  Semitic  languages  we  can 
see  how  the  formation  of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vocal 
change  (as  kullima,  "  he  was  addre»ed,"  as  distinguished  from 
kaliama,  "he  addressed")  gradually  dropped  out  of  use;  la 
Ethiopic  this  process  was  already  complete  when  the  langiiagc 
first  became  literary;  in  Aramaic  it  was  not  wholly  so  and  m 
most  modern  Arabic  dialects  the  old  passive  forms  have  nearly 
or  totally  disappeared.  In  a  few  cases  phonetic  reacmUanca 
have  been  the  result  of  later  growth.  For  example,  the  termina- 
tioo  of  the  i^ural  masculine  of  nouns  is  in  Hebrew  im,  in  Aramaic 
in,  as  in  Arabic.  But  we  know  that  Aramaic  also  originally  had 
in,  whereas  the  ancient  Arabic  forms  have  after  the  n  an  a, 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  long  d  (due,  ina); 
in  thb  latter  position  (that  is,  between  two  voweb)  the  change 
of  m  into  n  is  very  improbable.*  These  two  similar  terminations 
were  therefore  originally  distinct.  We  must  indeed  be  veiy 
cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  points  of  agreement 
between  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  Siemitic  tongues.    The 

'  *'  Delia  sede  primkiva  da  popoU  scmitici.**  in  the  Pncetdm^ 
of  the  Aceademia  dei  Lincei  <r678-r879). 

*  Viz.  the  great  inscription  of  Byblus,  C.I.S,,  fasc  L  Na  I. 
^  Shaihebetk,  "  flame, '^  is  borrowed  from  Aramaic. 

*  Arabic  seems  to  have  transplanted  the  t«mnnation  from  tbt 
verb  to  the  noun,  or  to  have  at  least  modified  the  substantival 
temiinalion  in  accordance  with  the  verbal. 
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BtHnpitM  tod  the  Hebmn  hkvc  the  ttme  «otd  for  miay 
objects  which  the  other  Semites  c«U  by  other  luimes — for 
ittstuce,  "  stone,"  "  tree,"  "  enemy,"  "  enter,"  "  go  out "; 
tnd  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hebrew  aft  compared  with  Sabaeao. 
But  to  build  theories  upon  such  iacts  would  be  unsafe,  aiace  the 
welds  dtedue  either  found,  though  with  some  change  of  mean- 
ing, it  at  least  one  of  the  cognate  languages,  or  actually  occur, 
pnfaips  quite  exceptionally  and  in  archaic  writings,  with  the 
ian»  signification.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  Sabaeans  may  possibly  haVe  lendered  it  easier  for  them  to 
retiin  in  their  vocabulary  certain  words  which  were  used  by 
the  civilized  Semites  of  the  north,  but  which  became  obsolete 
SBongst  the  Arabian  nomad*.  To  the  same  cause  we  may 
altribiite  the  fact  that  In  religion  the  Sabaeans  seem  to  lesemUe 
Ike  aoitbem  Semites  more  closely  than  do  the  tribes  of  central 
Anbia;  but  these  consideration*  prove  nothing  in  favour  of 
a  Bearer  linguistic  affinity. 

One  thbig  at  least  is  certain,  that  Arabic  (with  Sabaean, 
Uahii  and  Socotri)  and  Ethiopic  stand  in  a  comparatively  close 
relationship  to  one  another,  and  compose  a  group  by 
themselves,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  Hebraeo-Phoenician,  Aramaic  and  Assyrian. 
Only  in  these  southern  dialects  do  we  find,  and  that 
under  forms  substantially  identical,  the  important  innovation 
known  as  the  "  broken  plurals,"  consisting  in  the  employment 
of  certain  forms,  denoting  abstracts,  for  the  expression  of  plurals. 
They  agree,  moreover,  in  employing  a  peculiar  development  of 
the  verbal  root,  formed  by  inserting  an  J  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals  (qOldo,  laqHabi),  in  using  the  vowel  a  before  the 
third  radical  in  all  active  perfects — for  example,  (k)aqlala, 
toltata,  instead  of  the  kaqlU,  qatlU  of  the  northern  dialects—and  in 
many  other  grammatical  phenomena.  This  is  not  at  all  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  certain  aspirated  dentals  of  Arabic 
(tt,  ik,  x)  are  replaced  in  Ethiopic,  as  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian, 
by  pore  sibilant* — that  i*,  t  (Hebrew  and  Assyrian  sk),  t  i — 
vhereas  in  Aramaic  they  are  replaced  by  simple  dentals  ((,  4, 1), 
vhich  seem  to  come  closer  to  the  Arabic  sounds.  Still,  after  the 
•cparation  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  groups,  we  suppose, 
the  Semitic  languages  possessed  all  these  sounds,  as  the  Arabic 
does,  but  afterwarda  simplified  them,  for  the  most  part,  in  one 
'inctioa  or  the  other.  Hence  there  resulted,  as  it  were  by  chance, 
eccasioDal  similarities.  Even  in  many  modem  Arabic  dialects 
Ik,  ik  become  (,  </.'  Ethiopic,  moreover,  has  kept  4,  the  most 
peculiar  of  Arabic  sounds,  distinct  from  ;,  whereas  Aramaic  ha* 
cnofousded  it  with  the  guttural  'am,  and  Hebrew  and  Assyrian 
•ilh  f.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  these  languages  once 
possessed  the  consonant  in  question  as  a  distinct  one.  One  sound, 
<<•,  appears  only  in  Hebrew,  in  Fhoenidan,  and  in  the  older 
Aramaic  It  must  originally  have  been  pronounced  very  like  lA, 
ibce  it  is  represented  in  writing  by  the  same  character;  in  later 
tines  it  was  changed  into  an  ordinary  5.  Assyrian  does  not 
distinguish  it  from  ak.'  The  division  of  the  Semitic  languages 
into  the  northern  group  and  the  southern  is  therefore  justified 
by  facts.  Even  if  we  were  to  discover  really  important  gram- 
■atkal  phenomena  in  which  one  of  the  southern  dialects  agreed 
with  the  northern,  or  vice  versa,  and  that  in  cases  where  such 
phenomena  could  not  be  regarded  either  as  remnants  of  primitiv« 
Semitic  usage  or  as  instances  of  parallel  but  independent  develop- 
Bcnt,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  division  of  the  two  groups 
«u  not  necessarily  a  sudden  and  instantaneous  occurrence,  that 
eves  after  the  separation  intercourse  may  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  various  tribes  who  spoke  kindred  dialects  and  were 
therefore  still  able  tounderstand  one  another,andthatintcrmediate 
dialects  may  once  have  existed,  perhaps  such  as  were  in  use 
'  In  words  borrowed  from  the  literary  language,  1,  s,  habitually 
•Ppearia  place  of  (t,<tt. 

'It  IS  not  qaite  certain  whether  aO  the  Semitic  languages  onginany 
Iw  the  hardest  of  the  gutturals  tk  and  kk  in  exactly  the  same  places 
™t  they  oecupy  in  Arabic  In  the  case  of  M  we  may  assune  sol 
■see  not  only  Arabic  here  agree*  with  Ethiopic,  but  Assyrian,  also, 
>a<  s  particular  gultnral  in  roots  which  in  Arabic  have  kk.  But 
It  would  appear  that  In  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  the  distinction  between 
ft  tad  •aym,  between  JU  and  i  was  often  different  fran  what  It  is 


amongst  tribes  who  came  into  contact  sometimes  with  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  north  and  sometimes  with  the  nomads 
of  the  south  (sec  below).  All  this  is  purely  hypothetical,  whereas 
the  division  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Semitic 
languages  is  a  recognized  fact.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  moreover, 
that  Hebraeo-Phoenician  and  Aramaic  are  closely  related  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  group  of  their  own,  distinct  even  from  Assyrian. 
In  tact,  Assyrian  seems  to  tie  so  completely  sui  generis  that  we 
should  be  well  advised  to  separate  it  from  all  the  cognate 
languages,  as  an  independent  scion  of  proto-Semitic.  We  should 
Classify  these  languages  consequently  in  the  following  order: 
(i)  Assyrian;  (2)  the  remaining  Semitic  languages,  vii.:  A. 
Hebraeo-Phoenician  and  Aramaic,  B.  the  southern  Semitic 
tongues. 

Although  we  cannot  deny  that  there  may  formerly  have 
existed  Semitic  languages  quite  distinct  from  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  yet  that  such  was  actually  the 
case  cannot  be  proved.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  ^^m- 
think  that  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  languages  ever  laarun*^ 
extended  very  far  beyond  its  present  limits.    Some 
lime  ago  many  scholars  believed  that  they  were  once  spoken  in 
Asia  Minor  and  even  in  Europe,  but,  except  in  the  Phoenician 
colonies,  this  notion  rested  upon  no  solid  proof.    It  cannot  be 
argued  with  any  great  degree  of  plausibility  that  even  the 
Ciiicians,  who  from  a  very  early  period  held  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Syrians  and  the  Phoenicians,  spoke  a  Semitic  language. 

Assyrian. 

Long  before  there  existed  any  other  Semitic  culture,  there  flourished 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates  a  sister  lanKuage  which  has  been  p^ese^^•ed 
to  us  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  is  usually  called  the  Assyrian, 
after  the  name  of  the  countr>'  where  the  first  and  most  important 
excavations  were  made;  but  the  term  "  Babylonian  "  would  be 
more  correct,  as  Babylon  was  the  birthplace  of  this  language  and  of 
the  civilization  to  which  it  belonged.  Certain  Babylonian  inscriptions 
go  back  to  the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era;  but  the  great 
mass  of  these  cuneiform  inscriptions  date  from  between  1000  and 
500  e.c. 

Assyrian  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  the  cognate  languages. 
The  ancient  perfect  has  wholly  disappeared,  or  left  but  few  traces, 
nnd  the  gutturals,  with  the  exception  of  the  hard  kk,  m^-^-i. 
have  bcen_  smoothed  down  to  a  degree  which  is  only  ^"y""' 
paralleled  in  modern  Aramaic  dialects.  So  at  least  it  would  appear 
from  the  writing,  or  rather  from  the  manner  in  which  Assyriologists 
transcribe  it.  The  Babylonian  form  bet  (occurring  in  laa.  xlvi.  1; 
Jer.  1.  2  and  li.  44 — passages  all  belonging  to  the  6th  century  D.c, 
nnd  in  many  other  ancient  monuments),  the  name  of  the  god  who 
was  originally  called  ba'l,  is  a  confirmation  of  this;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  of  the  country  where  Babylon  was  situated, 
viz.  Shin'ar.  and  that  of  a  Babylonian  god,  'Anammeick  (a  Kings 
Xvii.  ti),  as  well  as  those  of  the  tribes  Sho'a  and  Qd'a  (Ezck.  xxiii. 
23)  who  Inhabited  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  territory,  seem  to  militate 
Against  this  theory,  as  they  are  spelt  in  the  Old  Testament  with  'ain. 
So,  too.  is  the  biblico-Aramaic  word  te'em,  la'am,  "  order,"  "  decree," 
v.hich  is  derived  from  the  Assyrian:  and  we  may  also  compare  some 
Babylonian  local  names,  e-l.  'Anai.  H  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
town  HU,  and  in  the  name  of  a  man,  written  in  Aramaic  characters 
but  formed  quite  in  the  Babylonian  manner,.  Iladadnadinakk. 
Thus  the  Babylonians  may  have  pronounced  some  gutturals,  though 
they  did  not  write  them,  precisely  as  the  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions omit  many  h's,  which,  no  doubt,  were  audible.  The 
Assyrian  system  of  writing  is  so  complicated,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
\'ast  apparatus,  is  so  imperfect  an  instrument  for  the  accurate 
representation  of  sounds,  that  we  are  hardly  >[et  bound  to  regard 
the  transcriptions  of  contemporary  Assyriologists  as  being  in  all 
points  of  detail  the  final  dictum  of  science.  Iiowever  this  may  be, 
the  present  writer  does  not  feel  able  to  speak  at  greater  length  upon 
Assyrian.  Attention  may,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact,  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  important  rflle  pla)^cd  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  of 
peoples,  many  words  passed  over  from  their  language  into  Hebrew 
and,  more  especially,  into  Aramaic,  some  of  which  attained  a  still 
wider  vogue.*    (Compare  the  article  CUNEiroajl.) 

Hebrew. 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician  are  but  dialects  of  one  and  the  same 
language.     It  is  only  as  the  language  of  the  people  of  Israel  that 
Hebrew  can  be   known  with  any  precision.     Since  in   the  Old 


'  So  the  Assyrian  maihkhiu  was  adopted  into  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
OS  miskin;  from  the  Aramaic  it  was  borrowed  by  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  (mijiCTi),  and  from  Arabic  it  found  its  way  into  the  Romance 
languages  (m»|i>ml<i,  magu'm,  meschiiu,  nutpan). 
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Testament  a  few  of  tKe  neighbouring  peoples  are  represented  as  being 
descended  from  libcr.  the  eiKinym  of  the  Hebrews,  that  is,  are  re- 
garded SB  nearly  related  to  the  latter,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  likewise  spoke  Hebrew — a  supposition  which,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  ihc  Moabttes.  has  been  fully  confinned  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Mesha  inscription  (date,  soon  after  900  d.c.)>  The  language  of 
this  inscription  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  only  important  distinction  is  the  occurrence  of  a  reflexive  form 
(with  (  after  the  first  radical),  which  appears  also  in  Arabic  and 
Assyrian.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  style  of  this  in- 
scription is  quite  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  enables  us  to 
maintain  with  certainty  that  a  similar  historical  literature  existed 
amongst  the  Moabites.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  ancient 
Semitic  inscriptions  exhibit,  in  a  sense,  nothing  but  the  skeleton  of 
the  language,  since  they  do  not  express  the  vowels  at  all,  or  do  so 
only  in  certain  cases;  still  less  do  they  indicate  other  phonetic 
modifications,  such  as  the  doubling  of  consonants,  &c.  It  is  therefore 
very  possible  that  U>  the  ear  the  language  of  Moab  seemed  to  dUTcr 
consiaerably  from  that  of  the  Judaeans. 

The  Mesria  inscription  is  the  only  non-Israelite  source  from  which 
any  knowledge  of  anciint  Hebrew  can  be  obtained.  Still  several 
Ajf^Mggf  Hebrew  wordsoccur  even  in  the  TcUel-Amama  letters,  dii^ 
Htbrtw  covered  in  Egypt,  and  written  in  the  Babylonian  language 
•  by  princes  ofPalestinc  during  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
They  clearly  show  that  the  "  Hebrew  "  languagje  existed  in  Palestine 
even  before  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  Some 
fragments  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  last  centuries  of  the 
second  millennium  before  our  era — particularly  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judges  v.),  a  document  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  obscurities  in 
matters  of  detail,  throws  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  when  the  Canaanites  were  still  contending  with  them 
for  the  possession  of  the  country.  The  first  rise  of  an  historical 
literature  may  very  probably  date  from  before  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy.  Various  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  earlier  kings;  but  it  was  under  the  later  kings  that 
a  great  part  of  extant  Hebrew  literature  came  into  shape.  To  this 
age  also  belong  the  Gczer  and  the  Siloam  inscriptions  and  a  daily 
increasing  nuniber  of  seals  and  gems  bearing  the  names  of  Israelites. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  thus  known  to  us  from  a  very  ancient 
period.  But  we  arc  far  from  being  acquainted  with  its  real  phonetic 
Pmnam.  conditton  in  the  time  of  David  or  Isaiah.  For.  much  as 
we  owe  to  the  labours  of  the  later  Jewish  schools,  which 
with  infinite  care  fixed  the  pronunciation  of  the  sacred- 
tort  by  adding  vowtIs  and  other  signs,  it  is  evident  that  even  at 
the  best  they  could  only  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  1anguac;e 
in  its  latest  stage,  not  that  of  very  earlj;  ages.  Besides,  their  objtxrt 
was  not  to  exhibit  Hebrew  simply  as  it  was,  but  to  show  how  it 
should  be  read  in  the  solemn  chant  of  the  synagogue.  Accordingly, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  older  period  may  have  differed  considerably 
from  that  represented  by  the  punctuation.  Such  differences  are  now 
and  then  indicated  by  the  customary  spelling  of  the  ancient  texts,* 
and  sometimes  the  orthography  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
punctuation.'  In  a  few  rare  cases  we  may  derive  help  from  the 
somewhat  older  tradition  contained  in  the  representation  of  Hebrew 
words  and  proper  names  by  Greek  letters,  especially  in  the  ancient 
Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Bible  (the  so-called  Scptuagint). 
It  is  of  particular  importance  to  remartc  that  this  older  tradition 
still  retains  an  original  a  in  many  cases  where  the  punctuation  has 
the  later  »  or  e.  We  have  examined  this  point  somewhat  in  detail, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  false  but  ever-recurring  notion  that  the 
ordinary  text  of  the  Bible  represents  without  any  essential  modifica- 
tion the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew,  whereas  in  reality  it 
expresses  (in  a  very  instructive  and  careful  manner,  it  is  true)  only 
its  latest  development,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  public 
recitation.  A  clear  trace  of  dialectal  differences  within  Israel  is 
found  in  Judges  xii.  6,  which  shows  that  the  ancient  Ephraimites 
pronounced  samek  instead  of  shin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  dealt  a  hca\v  blow  to 
the  Hebrew  language.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  it 
-    .   .   -     was  altogether  banished  from  ordinary  life  at  the  time 

Oata  ^^  *^^  exile,  and  that  Aramaic  came  into  use  among  all 
1^  .  the  Jews.    In  the  East  even  small  communities,  especially 

■''  if  they  form  a  religious  body,  often  cling  persistently  to 

their  mother-tongue,  though  they  may  be  surrounded  by  a  population 
of  alien  spwech ;  and  such  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia.  See  Hebrew  Language.  Even  so  lite  as  the  time  of 
Ezra.  Hebrew  was  in  all  probability  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
new  community.  In  Nch.  xiii.  24  we  find  a  complaint  that  the 
children  of  Jews  by  wives  from  Ashdod  and  other  pfaces  spoke  half 
in  the  "  Jewish  "  language  and  half  in  the  language  of  Ashdod,  of 
whatever  else  may  have  been  the  tongue  of  their  mothers.    No  one 


'  For  example,  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  certainty,  from 
the  presence  and  absence  of  the  vowel-letters  y  and  iv,  that  in  older 
times  the  accented  e  and  o  were  not  pronounced  long,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diphthongs  au  and  at  were  used  for  the  later 
6  and  i. 

'The  very  first  word  of  the  Bible  contains  an  Aleph  {spiritus  Unis), 
which  is  required  by  etymology  and  was  once  audible,  but  which  the 
pronunciation  represented  by  the  point-system  igoorea. 


cut  nippOM  that  Neheqnth  woald  haem  been  psrdnilarly  n^em 

that  the  children  of  Jew*  thoukl  speak  an  Aramaic  dialect  wich 
correctness.  He  no  doubt  refers  to  Hebrew  as  it  was  then  ipokea — 
a  stage  in  its  development  of  which  Nehemiah's  own  woric  pves  a 
very  fair  idea. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  larn  bodies  of  the  Jewish  pt^ulatioa 
were  aettled  in  Alexandria  and  other  western  cities,  and  were  vecy 
rapidly  Helleniaed.     Meanwhile  the  principal  language  j^^^^ 

of  Syna  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  AramaiCt  which  ^^ . _. 

had  already  become  the  language  of  the  older  Jewish  Tj^ 
ooloniei  in  l£|^pt  (see  bek>w).  and  the  influence  01  which  ?^ 
may  be  perceived  even  in  aome  pre-exilic  writiiwa,  b^an  ^^ 
to  spread  more  and  more  among  the  Jews  of  Pateftine. 
Hebrew  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people  and 
became  titat  of  religion  and  the  schools.  The  book  of  C^niel,  written 
in  167  or  166  B.C.,  begins  in  Hebrew,  then  suddenly  passes  into 
Aramaic,  and  ends  again  in  Hebrew.  Similarly  the  redactor  of 
Ezra  (or  more  corrBctlyof  the  Chronicles,  of  whicn  Exra  and  Nebe> 
mlah  form  the  conclusion)  borrows  targe  portions  from  an  Aramaic 
work,  in  most  cases  without  translating  them  into  Hebrew.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  Aramaic  in  Jewish  works 
intended  primarily  for  Jerusalem,  unless  it  were  already  the  dominant 
speech,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  natural  for  a  ptovs 
Jew  to  write  in  the  ancient  "  holy  *'  language  even  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken.  Esther,  Ecdestastes,  aoaa  few  Paalros.-whtA 
bek>ng  to  the  ^rd  and  3nd  centuries  before  our  era,  are  indeed  written 
in  Heorew,  but  are  so  strongly  tinctured  by  the  Aramaic  infloence 
as  to  prove  that  the  writers  usually  spoke  Aranaaic.  It  is  certain,  of 
course,  that  there  were  still  many  Tews  capable  both  of  writing  and 
speaking  Hebrew.  So  the  Book  ol  Siracn,  composed  dtortly  after 
xoo  B.C..  was  written  in  an  almost  absidutely  pure  Hebwcw.  as  is 
proved  by  the  portions  of  the  original,  amounung  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  which  have  come  to  light  in  our  day.  But  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  In  the  Maccabean  age 
Hebrew  had  died  out  among  toe  Jews  as  a  current  popular  language, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  survived  Utagtv  amofv  any  of 
the  nei|Ehbouring  peoples. 

But  in  the  last  period  of  the  histoiy  of  Jerusalem,  and  stm  mote 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  Jewish  schools  played 
so  important  a  part  that  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
manner  prokmgcd.  The  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  leaned 
were  carried  on  in  that  tongue.  We  have  very  extensive  specimens 
of  this  more  modem  Hebrew  in  the  Mishnah  and  other  works,  and 
scattered  pieces  throughout  both  Talmuds.  But,  Just  as  the 
"  classical  '  Sanskrit,  which  has  been  spolren  and  written  by  the 
Brafamaas  during  the  lost  twenty-five  oeoturies,  differs  considerably 
from  the  lan^Li^  which  was  once  in  use  amwig  the  pvofie,  so  thsi 
"language  of  the  learned"  diverges  in  many  respects  from  the 
**  holy  language  ";  and  this  distinction  is  one  of  which  the  rablns 
were  perfectly  conscious.  The  "  language  of  the  learned  '*  borrowt 
a  great  part  .of  its  vocabulary  from  Aramaic.*  and  thb  exetciscs  a 
strong  influence,  upon  the  grammatical  forms.  The  grammar  is 
perceptibly  modified  by  the  peculiar  style  of  these  writings,  whkJi 
for  the  most  part  treat  of  legal  and  ritual  questions  in  a  strangely 
lacom'c  and  pointed  manner.  But,  large  as  is  the  proportion  off 
fOTCfgn  words  and  artificial  as  thb  language  is.  it  conuins  a  ooo* 
aiderable  number  of  purely  Hebrew  elements  which  by  chance  do 
not  z',      ir  in  the  0!a  Te>.t,itncnt.    Alihnugh  we  may  generally  as- 

su:;,    .  ;  .  :'        _         I"  .     ..    ;  " :!  ..   1,l  :!      Mishnah  but  not  found 

in  thf  Old  lesianuMit,  liiat  it  is  borrowed  Irom  Aramaic,  there  ar* 
several  words  of  this  class  which,  by  their  radical  consonants,  prove 
themselves  to  be  genuine  Hebrew.  And  even  some  grammatical 
phenomena  of  this  language  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew,  though  they  are  unknown  to  earlier  Hebrew 
speech. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times 
the  Jews  have  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  writings  in  Hebrew, 
sometimes  closely  following  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
sometimes  that  of  the  Mishnah,  sometimes  introducing 
in  a  fjerfcctly  inorganic  manner  a  great  quantity  of 
Aramaic  forms,  and  occasionally  imitating  the  Arabic 
style.  The  study  of  these  variations  has  but  little  interest 
for  the  Unguist,  since  they  are  nothing  but  a  purely  artificial  imita* 
tion,  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  skill  01  the  individual. 
The  hinguage  of  the  Mishnan  stands  in  much  closer  connexion  with 
ml  life,  and  has  a  definite  raison  d'itre;  all  later  Hebrew  b  to 
be  classed  with  medieval  and  modern  L.atin.  The  dream  of  some 
Zionists,  that  Hebrew — a  would-be  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say — will 
again  become  a  living,  popular  language  in  Palestine,  has  still  less 
prospect  of  realization  than  their  vision  of  a  restored  Jewish  empire 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Much  Hebrew  also  was  written  in  the  miadlc 
ages  by  the  hostile  brethren  of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans;  but  for 
the  student  of  language  these  productions  ha\T,  at  the  most,  the 
charm  attaching  to  curiosities. 


'It  is  a  characteristic  feature  that  "my  father"  and  "my 
mother  "  are  here  expressed  by  purely  Aramaic  forms.  Even  the 
learned  did  not  wish  to  call  their  "  papas  "  and  "  mammas  "  by 
any  other  names  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  infancy. 
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ciwfntMX. 


Tht  madeat  Hebrew  kn^ge,  etpeeUDy  In  the  matter 
Ims  aa  etsentUlly   prinutive  character.     Pantana  of 

^     pRvatb  over  hjrpotaxU  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 

^""tTL  ether  literary  Semitic  langu^e  with  which  we  are  wm 
*f ***"**  acquainted.  The  faTourite  method  is  to  link  sentencet 
^^^^*  tocetbcr  by  raeajia  of  a  rimpte  **and."  There  is  a  great 
hck  of  pttrtidet  to  expreM  with  deamcaa  th«  more  subtle  oonnexlon 
of  ideui  The  use  of  the  verbri  tenses  it  fn  a  ^nat  measure  deter 
mined  by  the  imagination,  Which  regattls  things  unaccomplished 
as  acoompliahed,  and  the  past  as  stilt  present.  There  are  but  few 
words  or  inflexions  to  indicate  slight  modificationt  of  meaning, 
thottfh  in  ancient  times  the  language  may  perhaps  have  distinguishea 
certain  moods  of  the  verb  somewhat  more  plainly  than  the  preacnt 

K actuation  does.  But  in  any  case  this  lai^uage  was  tar  leas  suited 
'  the  definite  en^eselon  of  studied  thouf^,  and  lesa  suited  stilt 
for  the  tnatmeot  of  abstract  subjects,  than  for  poetry.  We  must 
Rmcraber,  however,  that  as  long  as  Hebrew  was  a  limig  language 
it  never  had  to  be  used  for  the  expression  of  the  abstract.  Had  ii 
lived  somewhat  longer  it  m^ht  very  possibly  have  learnt  to  adapt 
itself  better  to  the  formnlatlng  of  systematic  conceptions.  The  only 
book  in  the  Old  Testament  which  attempts  to  grBF>ple  with  an 
abstract  sabject  in  plain  prose — namely,  bcclesiaste»--dates  from 
a  time  when  Hebrew  was  dying  out  or  was  already  dead.  That  the 
gifted  author  does  not  always  succeed  in  giving  clear  expression  to 
b  hfcas  ia  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language  had  never  been 
employed  for  any  scientific  purposes  whatsoever.  With  regard  to 
namsnatical  forms,  Hebrew  has  lost  much  that  ts  still  pmcrved  in 
Arabic;  but  the  greater  richness  of  Arabic  Is  in  pan  tne  result  of 
later  development. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  language  is,  as  we  have  said, 
mxk  but  imperfectly.  The  Old  Testament  is  no  very  large  work; 
it  contains,  rooreovrr,  many  repetitions,  and  a  great 
number  of  jueces  which  are  of  httle  use  to  the  lexico* 
papher.  On  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  derived 
boat  cectaio  poetical  books,  such  as  Job>  The  numerous  <va{ 
jUTJjfcw.  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  many  more  words  existed  than 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  writers  of  which  never  had  occauon 
to  uae  them.  Were  we  In  possession  of  the  whole  Hebrew  vocabulary 
ie  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  lor  example,  we  should  be  far  better  able 
to  determine  tne  rriation  in  which  Hebrew  stands  to  the  other 
Sendtic  languages,  the  Old  Testament  would  be  far  more  intelligible 
to  as,  aad  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  detect  the  numerous 
oMTUpt  paamget  in  our  text. 

Phoenkian. 

The  Pboeaidan  dialect  cloaely  resembles  Hdirew,  and  is  known 
to  OS  from  only  one  authentic  source,  namely,  inscriptions,  some  of 
m^^^g^  which  date  from  about  600  bx.  or  earlier;  but  the  great 
^Tr^  mass  of  them  begin  with  the  end  of  the  5th  century  before 
'^*'  our  era.  These  inscriptions*  we  owe  to  the  Phoemdaos  of 

the  mother-country  and  the  neighbouring  regions  (Cyprus,  E|:ypt 
a«d  Gfceoe).  as  well  as  to  the  PhoemaaBs  of  Africa,  espeaatty 
Cartbage.  inscriptions  are.  however,  a  very  insufficient  means  for 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  a  language.  The  number  of  sabjcctl 
ticatcd  in  them  is  not  lar^;  many  «  the  most  important  gram- 
matical forms  and  many  of  the  wonls  most  used  io  ordinary  bfe  do 
aot  occur.  Moreover,  the  "  lapidary  style  "  U  often  very  hard  to 
oadcnwand.  The  repetition  01  obsotre  phrases,  in  the  same  con- 
ncxioa,  in  several  inscriptions  does  not  nclp  to  make  tbem  more 
iatetlicible.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  us  that,  for  instance,  thowands  of 
Cartbapaian  inscriptions  begin  with  the  very  same  incomprehennble 
dedicatiofi  to  two  divinities?  Tbe  difficulty  of  interpietation  is 
greatly  increaied  by  the  fact  that  single  words  are  very  seldom 
■eparated  from  one  another,  and  that  vowel-letters  are  used  ex* 
ticmciy  sparingly.  We  therefore  come  but  too  often  upon  very 
ambtfoona  groups  of  letters.  In  spite  of  this,  our  knomedge  <n 
Pfaoraidan  has  made  oooBderable  progress  of  late.  Some  assistance 
is  also  ^ot  from  Greek  and  Latin  wnters,  who  cite  not  only  many 
Plweasctan  proper  names,  but  single  Phoenician  words :  Plautus  in 
paniciilar  insrrta  in  the  PcentUtu  whole  panages  in  Punic,  some  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  This  sottrce  of  in- 
tiMiaaiiim  mast.  Dowtver,  be  used  with  ^reat  caution.  It  was  not 
the  object  of  Plautus  to  exhibit  the  Pumc  language  with  precision, 
a  task  for  which  the  LAtin  alphabet  is  but  ill  adapted,  but  only  to 
make  the  populace  laugh  at  tne  jargon  of  the  hated  Carthaginians. 
Moreover,  be  had  to  force  the  Punic  words  into  Latin  sraorit;  and 
finally  the  Cext.  bang  unintelltgibte  to  copyists,  is  terribly  comipt. 
Much  io^nuity  has  been  wasted  on  the  Punic  of  Plautus;  but  the 
passage  yields  valuable  results  to  cautious  inveatigatioa  which  does 
aot  try  to  explain  too  much.' 

In  its  grammar  Phoenician  closely  resembles  Hebrew.  In  both 
dUects  the  consonanta  are  the  same,  often  in  contrast  to  Aramaic 


'  Tbe  Siloam  inscription  affords  us  one  new  word,  the  original 
of  Sivach  some  others.  In  the  Cc2er  inscription  there  leem  to  be 
ooma  new  words  of  dubious  Interpretation. 

*The  scattered  materials  are  being  collected -ia  the  Corpus  tO' 
ttri^oumm  Semiticanum  of  the  Paris  Academy. 

I  Cildimaister,  ia  Rltschrs  Plauttu  (v^  ii.  fasc  f^  Leipzig, 


and  other  cognate  lan^ages.'  As  to  vowels,  Phoenician  1 
diverge  rather  more  from  Hebrew.  The  connecting  of  c 
scarcely  carried  farther  in  the  former  language  than  in  tl 
A  slight  attempt  to  define  the  tenses  more  sharply  appear 
least  in  the  joining  of  kdn  (fuit)  with  a  perfect,  to  express  < 
accomplishment  (or  the  pluperfect).'  One  important  diff< 
that  the  use  of  twito  conversive  with  the  imperfect — so  coi 
Hebrew  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mcsha — is  wanting  in  Ph 
The  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  very  like  that  of  Heb 
words  rare  in  Hebrew  are  often  common  in  Phoenician.  For 
"  to  do  "  is  in  Phoenician  not  'as&hutpa'ai  (the  Arabic /o'oA 
in  Hebrew  occurs  only  in  pioetry  and  elevated  lancuage. 
is  not  (loAafrasinmost  Semitic  languages),  but  ^f«f  (Assyria 
which  is  used  occasionally  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Traces  of  d 
distinctions  have  been  found  in  the  frreat  inscription  of  By 
inhabitants  of  which  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  re 
Phoenicians  in  Josh.  xiii.  5  (and  i  Kings  v.  32?  [A.V.  v.  18 
probable  that  various  differences  between  the  language 
mother-country  and  that  of  the  African  colonies  arose  at 
date,  but  our  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  this  point.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Ian 
Carthage  possessed  many  dull  vowels  which  were  strange  1 
and  L.atin.  so  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are  reproduced  i 
names  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  shows  great  diversity, 
later  African  inscriptions  there  appear  certain  phonetic 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  aoftening  of  the  gutturals— 
which  show  themselves  yet  more  plainly  in  tbe  so-called  N 
inscriptions  (beginning  with  the  ist,  if  not  the  2nd,  centui 
our  era).  In  these  the  gutturals,  which  had  lost  their  rci 
arc  frequently  interchanged  in  writing:  and  other  modificati 
also  be  perceived.  Unfortunately  tne  Neo-Punic  inscript 
written  ii)  such  a  debased  indistinct  character  that  it  is  c 
possible  to  discover  with  certainty  the  real  form  of  the  wore 
dialect  was  still  spoken  about  400,  and  perhaps  long  aft 
in  those  districts  of  North  Africa  which  had  once  belonged 
ihage.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  mother<ountry  the  Pli 
language  withstood  the  encroachment  of  Greek  on  the  one  Y 
oi  Aramaic  on  the  other  somewhat  longer  than  Hebrew  did. 

Aramaic, 

Aramaic  is  nearly  related  to  Hebraco-Phoenician ;  but 
nevertheless  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
Of  its  original  home  nothing  certain  is  known.  In  the  Old 
Testament  "Aram"  appears  at  an  early  period  as  a 
designation  of  certain  districts  in  Syria  ("  Aram  of  ' 
Damascus,"  &c.)and  in  Mesopotamia  ("  Aram  of  the  Two  * 
Rivers  ").  The  language  of  the  Aramaeans  gradually  * 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  occupied  all  Syria,  both  those  regio 
were  before  in  the  possession  ol  the  Kheta,  probably  a  non 
people,  and  those  which  were  most  likely  inhabited  by  C 
tribes;  last  of  all,  Palestine  became  Aramaizcd.  Towards 
this  language  was  spoken  on  the  Euphrates,  and  througl 
districts  of  the  Tigris  south  and  west  of  the  Armenian  and 
mountains;  the  province  in  which  the  capitals  of  the 
and  the  Sassanioa  were  situated  was  calico  "  the  countr 
Aramaeans."  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or  perl 
larger,  portion  of  the  population  were  most  probably  Ar« 
even  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst  Assyrian  was  the  languaj 
government. 

The  oldest  extant  Aramaic  documents  consist  of  inscrip 
monuments  and  on  seals,  weights  and  gems.  Latterly, 
remarkable  inscription  of  a  king  of  Ham&th'  belonging 
8th  century  B.C.  has  been  found  in  Central  S>'ria,  and  a  l 
before  excavations  in  the  extreme  north  of  Syria  (Zeni 
district;  Nurab)  brought  to  light  some  not  less  remarkabU 
tions  which  go  back  to  the  same  century.  The  language  of 
inscriptions  is  Aramaic,  though  in  certain  places  it  agr 
Hebrew.  It  is  especially  surprising  that  in  tne  case  of  th 
sounds  Ih,  dh,  z,  tncy  have  not  /,  d.  I, — as  Aramaic  general! 
but  sh,  z,  f,  as  IS  the  rule  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian.  It  is  e 
strange,  however,  that,  in  place  of  the  Arabic  4'  'o*«  does  no 
as  elsewhere  in  Aramaic,  nor  yet  ^  as  in  Hebrew  and  Assyria 
in  isolated  cases,  even  in  Aramaic, — but  q.  These  phenom 
be  observed  on  several  smaller  monuments.  We  nave  no 
satisfactory  explanation  at  our  disposal:  perhaps 
influence  has  been  at  work.  Individual  monuments  prove, 
that  the  phonetic  system  of  general  Aramaic  was  already  in 


'  At  an  early  period  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  w 
distinguished  a  greater  number  of  original  consonants  1 
distinguished  in  writing.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  th 
render  the  name  of  the  city  of  ^ur  (Hebrew  5oO.  which  mu 
ally  have  been  pronounced  Xhurr,  with  a  t  (Tipof).  and  the 
$id6n  (where  the  radical }  runs  through  all  the  Semitic  langua 
a  o  i^ihuf)  Distinctions  of  this  kind,  justified  by  ctymolc 
perhaps  been  obscured  in  Hebrew  by  the  imperfection  of  the  i 
In  the  case  of  jinandiAin  this  can  be  positively  proved. 
*  KSn  nadar,  "  had  vowed."  Idal.  5  (C.J.S.  Phoi-n.  Na  93] 
•The  consonants  of  bis  name  are  ZKR;  the  prony 
perhaps,  was  Zakkur. 
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In  tbe  period  c^  our  tnacnptioat:  it  would  seem,  therefore.  tKat  we 
nuiC  SNUOic  a  dialectical  cleavage,  perhaps  originated  bv  the 
inAuence<^  Hebrew  or  Canoanean.  Particularly  remarkable  U  ttie  use 
of  the  wow  consecutivum  in  the  inscriptiocu  of  the  king  of  I^am&th 
hitherto<Hily  known  from  Hebrew.  Traces  of  the  divergent  phonetic 
treatment  »re  found  in  the  Hellenistic  era,  and — here  and  there — 
even  later.  Still,  at  the  most,  these  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
coniciout  iLTchaisms, — a  view  which  is  particularly  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  certain  Aramaic  documents  of  the  Persian 
period,  both  forms  are  used  interchangeably,  €4.  arqS,  "  earth." 
and  ar'A,  The  latter  orthography  doubtless  represents  the  actual 
pronunciation  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  rf 
lor  A»b^  li^  ground  with  especial  tenacity  as  a  form  of  the  relative 
pronoun  an<i  in  other  capacities.  In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic 
was  the  official  language  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  coins  which  were  struck  by  governors 
and  vatttl  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  the  stamp  was  in  Fome 
cases  the  work  of  skilled  Greek  artists,  bear  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
whilst  thoae  of  other  coins  are  Greek.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken  in  Asia  Minor  and  as  far  north  as 
Siaope  aad  the  Hellespont.  In  E^pt  some  Aramaic  inscriptions 
have  been  found  of  the  Persian  period,  one  bearing  the  date  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Xerxes  (482  B.C.).  We  possessed,  even  before  this,  a 
few  ofiicial  documents  and  other  written  pieces  in  Aramaic,  inscribed 
upon  papyrus,  and  da.ting  from  this  period,  but  unfortunately 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Latterlv,  however,  we  have  had  a 
whole  ierics  of  similar  documents  of  tne  5th  century  ex.,  in  a 
very  |;ood  state  of  preservation,  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  Jewish 
colonists  in  the  far  south  of  Egypt.  In  that  country,  where  the 
native  writing  was  so  formidable  to  the  learner,  the  Aramaic  language 
and  script  mav  well  have  appeared  peculiarly  serviceable.  Thus 
they  were  employed,  and  frequently,  even  by  indigenous  Egyptians. 
But  we  need  not  doubt  that,  in  Egypt,  Aramaic  was  also  spolccn  by 
many  who  had  migrated  from  Syria;  and  this  must  be  assumea 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Jewish  colonists  mentioned.  The 
fact  is  now  established  that  these  Jews  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
before  the  Persian  period  were  military  colonists,  and  were  often 
referred  to  in  documents  a:«  "  Aramaeans."  According  toX>eut.  r%'ii. 
16,  the  kings  of  Judah  sold  their  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Eg>'pt, 
who  at  that  time  obtained  numbers  of  warriors  from  foreign  countries, 
instead  oi  employing  their  own  unwarlike  subjects.  The  Syrian 
kings  also  sent  soldiers  to  Egypt,  from  whom  the  Jews  learned 
Aramaic.  That  this  was  used  not  only  as  an  official  language,  but 
also  as  a  vernacular,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  ordinary 
speech  are  found  in  Judaco-Aramaic  papyri.  That  the  Egyptian^ 
Aramaic  documents  exhibit  traces  of  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
influence  is  a  matter  for  no  surprise.  Probably  the  preference  shown 
by  the  Per&ians  for  Aramaic  originated  under  the  Assyrian  empire, 
in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  spoke  Aramaic, 
and  in  which  this  language  would  naturally  occuny  a  more  important 
positiwi  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  We  tnerefore  understand 
why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  Assyrian  officbl  could 
apnk  Aramaic  (2  Kings  xviii.  36;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11),  and  f6r  the  same 
teasoa  the  dignitaries  of  Judah  appear  to  have  learned  the  language 
(sMi.),  namely,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Assyrians.  Tlie 
•lUKt  dominion  of  the  Chaldaeans  very  probably  stren^hened  this 
Mepooderance  of  Aramaic.  A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscriptions  have 
oeen  dieoovered  far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm  oasis  of 
Teimft  On  the  north  of  the  H'jii^);  the  oldest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  was  very  likely  made  before  the  Persian 
period.  We  may  presume  that  Aramaic  was  introduced  into  the 
district  fay  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  this  ancient  scat 
of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Aramaic  may  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  thcliterary  language  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs. 
■  The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  show  us  the  form  of 
the  language  which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Isolated 
•— ^u^  passages  in  Ezra  perhaps  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  but 
Anmmkk  "^^*^  certainly  been  remodelled  by  a  later  writer.*  Yet  in 
Eera  we  find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in 
DanleL  The  Aramaic  pieces  contained  in  the  Bible  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and  other  onhograpnical 
^gns,  though  these  were  not  inserted  until  long  after  the  composition 
oTthebooks,  and  are  somctimesat  variance  with  the  text  itself.  But, 
aioce  Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  punctuation  came 
into  existence,  and  since  the  lapse  of  time  was  not  so  very  great,  the 
traditiott  ran  less  risk  of  corruption  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew. 
Its  general  correctness  is  further  attested  bv  the  innumerable  points 
of  resemblance  between  this  language  and  Syriac,  with  which  we 
ate  accurately  acquainted.  The  Aramaic  of  the  Bible  still  exhibits 
various  anti(}ue  features,  found  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  too,  which 
afterwards  disappeared, — for  example,  the  f^ormation  of  the  passive 
by  means  of  internal  vowel-change,  and  the  causative  with  ha 
Instead  of  with  a, — phenomena  which  have  been  falsely  explained  as 
Hebraisms.  Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
language  used  in  the  numerous  mscriptions  of  Palmyra  (beginning 
soon  before  the  Christian  era  and  extending  to  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century),  and  on  the  Nabataean  coins  and  stone  monuments 


{concluding  about  the  year  100).  Aramaic  was  the  language  of  Pal- 
myra, the  aristocracy  of  which  were  to  a  great  extent  of  Arabian 
extraction.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  (not 
far  from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large  Aramaic  population, 
but  farther  south  Arabic  was  spoken.  At  that  time,  however. 
Aramaic  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  cultivated  language,  for  which 
reason  the  Arabs  in  question  made  use  of  it,  as  their  own  language 
was  not  reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  inscriptions 
were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke  Greek.  That  the 
Nabataeans  were  Arabs  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  names,  almost  all  the  numerous  names 
which  occur  in  the  Nabataean  inscriptions  are  Arabic,  in  many  cases 
with  distinctly  Arabic  terminations.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  that 
in  the  great  inscriptions  over  the  tombs  of  hfejr  (not  far  from  Teimi) 
the  native  Arabic  continually  shows  through  the  foreign  disguise, — 
for  instance,  in  the  use  of  Arabic  words  whenever  the  writer  does  not 
happen  to  remember  the  corresponding  Aramaic  terras,  in  the  use 
of  the  Arabic  ghair,  '*  other  than,"  and  in  several  syntactic  features. 
The  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Nabataean 
Idngdom  by  Trajan  (105) ;  but  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those  countries, 
especially  m  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  often  scratched  their  names  on 
the  rocks  down  to  a  later  period,  adding  some  benedictory  formula 
in  Aramaic.  We  know  hundreds  of  tnese  Sinaitic  inscripiiooi* 
In  any  case  Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  influence.  This  is 
also  proved  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  strange  Pahlavl 
writing,  various  branches  of  which  date  from  the  time  of  the  Parthian 
empire  (see  Paiilavi).  Biblical  Aramaic,  as  also  the  language  of 
the  Palmyrene  and  Nabataean  inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  an 
older  form  of  Western  Aramaic.  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian 
Jews  brought  their  Aramaic  dialect  direct  from  Babylon — whciKC 
the  incorrect  name  "  Chaldce  " — is  altogether  untenable. 

We  may  now  trace  somewhat  farther  the  development  of  Western 
Aramaic  m  Palestine;  but  unhappily  few  of  the  sources  from  which 
we  derive  our  information  can  be  thoroughly  trusted.  In 
the  synagogues  it  wjs  ncccssar>'  that  the  reading  of  the  -V*""**' 
Bible  should  be  followed  by  an  oral  "  targuin  "  or  trans-  |*|X*'"*.  . 
lation  into  Aramaic,  the  fanguage  of  the  people.  The 
Taixum  was  at  a  later  period  bwd  in  wnting,  but  the  c^Bdallr 
sanctioned  form  of  the  TarRum  to  the  Pentateuch  fthe  lO-oaUea 
Targum  of  Onkelos)  and  ol  that  to  the  prophets  (the  ao^aUed 
Jonathan)  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  4th  cr  5th  century, 
and  not  In  Palestioe,  but  in  Babylonia.  The  redactosa  al  tho 
Targum  preserved  on  the  whole  the  <ddcr  Palestinian  dialect; 
yet  that  «  Babylon,  which  differed  considerably  from  the  former, 
exercised  a  vitiatmg  influence.  The  text  of  the  Targums  was  punctu- 
atcd  later  in  Babylonia,  in  the  supra-linear  mtem  theie  prevalent. 
Although  this  task  was  performed  carefully,  the  punctuatlQa  it 
hardly  as  trustworthy  as  tnat  of  the  Aramaic  pieces  of  the  BiUe,^ 
mudi  less  the  transcriptions  in  the  known  Tibenan  system  used  in  the 
European  Targum  manuscripts.  The  language  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan  differs  but  little  from  Biblical  Aramaic  The  language 
moken  some  time  afterwards  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  especially  u 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works,  the  so-called 
Jerusalem  Targums  (of  which,  however,  those  on  the  Hagiographa 
are  in  some  cases  of  later  date),  a  few  Midrashic  works,  and  the 
lerusalem  Talmnd.  Unfortunately  all  these  books,  of  which  the 
Xf  idnshim  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as  well  as  Aram^Ct 
have  not  been  handed  down  with  care,  and  require  to  be  used  with 
grest  caution  for  lil^uistic  purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the 
older  language  and  orthography  has  in  part  obscured  the  character^ 
istics  of  these  popular  dialects;  for  example,  various  sutturals  arc 
still  written,  although  they  are  no  longer  pronounced.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation  is  carried  farthest  ia 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  not  in  a  consistent  manner.  Besides, 
all  these  books  are  without  vowel-points;  but  the  frequent  use  « 
vowd-fctten  in  the  bter  Jewish  works  renders  this  defect  lem 
noticeable.  Attempts  have  been  made  latterly  to  utiliae  the  above* 
mentiooed  books  as  a  means  of  reconstructing  to  some  eioent  the 
dialect  spoken  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  and  of  retranslating  the 
utterances  of  Jesus  mto  their  original  Calilaean  form.  This,  however, 
is  a  far  too  venturesome  undertaking.  How  far  these  Jewish  works 
actually  exhibit  the  Galilean  language  can  hardly  oe  definitely 
dctcrmmcd;  and  to  this  must  be  atided  the  inexactitude  of  tte 
traditional  text,  and,  finally,  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  difference 
in  time. 

Not  only  the  jews,  but  also  the  Christians  of  P&lestine  retained 
thrir  native  dialect  for  some  time  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
language.  We  possess  translations  of  the  Gospels  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  this  dialect  by  the  Palestinian 
Christians  dating  from  about  ihc  ^th  century,  partly 
accompanied  by  a  scanty  pninctuation  whk:h  was  not 
added  till  some  time  later.  This  dialect  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
spoke  it  were  of  Jewish  origin. 


'"rte  decree  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Ezra  (vii.  u  sqq.) 
is  in  its  present  form  a  comparatively  late  production. 


'  Even  to  the  Cosmos  InditopUnsta  (first  half  of  the  6th  century) 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the  latest  of  which  were  then  no  more  than 
200-300  years  old.  were  described  as  memorials  of  the  Israelite 
exodus  under  Moses.  And  similar  views  have  been  propounded 
down  to  a  abort  while  agol 
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Finsny,  the  Sunariunt,  unoog  tb«  iahabitants  of  Palestine, 
txuulaied  their  only  sacred  book,  the  Pentateuch,  into  their  own 
dialect.  The  critical  ctudy  oT  this  trandii  in  prAr^  iliat 
the  language  which  lies  at  iu  boie  was  very  much  the 
Kune  a»  that  oC  the  neighbouring  Jews.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  Samaritans  may  have  carried  the  softeninj;  of  tne 
guttutils  a  little  farther  than  the  Tews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd 
attempt  to  embellish  the  language  oT  the  translation  by  arbitrarily 
introducing  forms  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  origiiial  has  given  rise 
to  the  false  notion  that  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  The  introduction  of  Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  words  and 
forms  was  practised  in  Samaria  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  copyists  who 
lived  after  Aramaic  had  become  extinct.  The  later  works  writtea 
in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  as 
worthless  as  the  compositions  of  Samaritans  in  Hebrew :  the  writers, 
who  spoke  Arabic,  endeavoured  to  write  in  languages  with  which  they 
vefc  but  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions,  have  this  feature  amons  others  tn  common,  that  they 
form  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  the  third  person  plural 
masculine  and  feminine  m  the  imperfect  by  pre5xlng  y,  as  ao  the 
other  Semitic  languages.  And  in  these  dialects  the  termination  d 
ftfae  so-called  "  status  emphaticus  ")  still  retained  the  mcantag  of  a 
dc&nite  article  down  to  a  tolerably  late  period. 
^  Aa  eariy  as  the  7th  century  the  conquests  of  the  Moslems  greatly 
dicumscnbed  the  domain  of  Aramaic  and  a  few  centuries  ikter  it 
was  almost  completely  supplanted  in  the  west  by  Arabic.  For  the 
Christiaos  of  those  countnes,  who,  like  every  one  else,  spoke  Arabic, 
the  Palestinian  dialect  was  no  longer  of  importance,  and  tncy  adopted 
as  their  ecclesiastical  languace  the  dialect  of  the  other  Aramaean 
Christians,  the  Syriac  (or  Edessenc).  The  only  localities  where  a 
Western  Aramaic  dialect,  much  changed  from  the  old  language, 
still  survives  are  a  few  villages  in  Anti-Libanus. 

The  popular  Aramaic  dialect  of    Dabytonia  from  the  4th  to  the 
6th  century  of  our  era  is  exhibited  in  tne  Babylonian  Talmud,  in 
which,  however,  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is  a 
constant  minRltng  of  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  passages.    To 
a  somewhat  later  period,  and  probably  not  to  exactly 
'  the  same  district  of  Babylonia,  belong  tne  writings  of  the 
,  half  Christian  and  half 


heathen. 


Maodaeana  (4.9.),  a  strange  sect, 

who  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view  possess  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
mfluence  of  Hebrew,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  writings 
of  Jews  as  well  as  of  Christians.  The  orthography  of  the  Mandacans 
comes  Dearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud  to  the  real  pronunciation, 
and  in  it  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  is  most  clearly  seen.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  Mandacan  and  the 
bfwuage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  forms  of  the  imperfect 
which  we  have  enumerated  above  take  in  these  dialects  n  or  /,  In 
Babylonia,  as  tn  Syria,  thb  language  of  the  Arabic  conquerors 
rapidly  drove  out  that  of  the  country.  The  latter  has  long  been 
totally  extifKt,  unless  possibly  a  few  surviving^  Mandacans  still 
speak  among  themselves  a  more  modem  form  of  their  dialect. 

At  Ednsa,  in  the  west  of  Mesopotamia,  the  native  dialect  had 
already  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  literary  language,  and  had 
_  been  reduced  to  rule  through  the  influence  oithe  schools 

jgr-ftwef     (asisprovcd  by  the  fixity  of  the  grammar  and  orthography) 

""*  even  Before  Christianity  acquired  power  in  the  country  m 
the  and  century.  At  an  early  period  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  here  translated^  with  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition. 
This  version  and  its  transformations  became  tne  Bible  of  Aramaean 
Christendiom,  and  Edessa  became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramaean 
Christians  of  the  neighbouring  countnes,  even  those  who  were 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  Edcssan  dialect  as  the 
lai^uage  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  cultivated  intercourse. 
Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants,  "  Aramaeans,"  just  like 
that  of  'EXXif^itj  had  acquired  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians 
the  unpleasant  signification  of  "  heathens,"  it  was  generally  avoided, 
and  in  its  place  the  Greek  terms  "  Syrians  "  and  "  Synac  "  were 
used.  But  '*  Syriac  "  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  P<ilestine  to  their  own  language,  and  both  Greeks  and 
Pemians  designated  the  Aramaeans  of  Babylonia  as  "  Syrians." 
It  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  incorrect  to  employ  the  word 
"Syriac"  as  meaning  the  language  of  Edessa  alone;  but,  lincc  it 
was  the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  best  claim  to 
this  generally  received  appellation.  It  has,  as  we  have  said,  a  shape 
vtfy  definitely  fixed;  and  in  it  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  the 
imperfect  take  an  n.  As  in  the  Babylonian  dialects,  the  termination 
4  has  become  so  completely  a  part  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite  article, 
whereby  the  clearness  of  the  language  is  perceptiWy  impaired.  The 
tnioenoe  exercised  by  Greek  is  very  apparent  in  5yriac.  From  the 
vd  to  the  7th  ccntary  an  extensive  literature  was  produced  in  this 
laoguage,  oonMSting  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of  ecclesiastical 
works,  in  the  development  of  this  literature  the  Syrians  of  the 
Pernao  empira  took  an  eager  part.  In  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
Syriac  was,  after  Greek,  by  far  the  most  important  language:  and 
onder  the  I^^ian  kings  it  virtually  occupied  a  more  prominent 

'tuoa  as  an  organ  m  culture  than  the  Persian  language  itself. 

i  ronqwtttt  oC  tbe  Arabs  totally  changed  this  state  ol  things. 
AXIV  II 
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But  meanwhile,  even  in  Edessa,  a  considerable  difference  had  arisen 
between  the  written  language  and  the  popular  speech,  in  which  the 
p"oces3  of  modification  was  still  going  on.  About  the  year  700  it 
became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  systematize  the  grammar 
ol  the  language  and  to  introduce  some  means  of  clearly  expressing 
the  vowels.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  text  of  the 
Syriac  Bible  should  be  recited  in  a  correct  manner.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  eastern  pronunciation  differed  in  many  respects  frt>m 
that  of  the  west.  The  local  dialects  had  to  some  extent  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Rome  and 
Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesiastical  schism — since  the  Syrians  of 
the  cast  were  mostly  Ncstorians.  those  of  ihc  west  Monophysitcs  and 
Catholics — had  produced  divergencies  between  the  traditions  of  the 
various  schools.  Starting,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two 
distinct  systems  of  punctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the  western 
u  the  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the  more  exact  and  generally 
the  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  pronunciation;  it  has,  for 
example,  d  in  place  of  the  western  rf,  and  d  in  many  cases  where  the 
western  Syrians  pronounce  H.  In  later  times  the  two  feystcms  have 
been  Intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  predominance  of 
Aramaic — a  predominance  which  had  lasted  for  much  more  than  a 
thousand  years — and  soon  began  to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  llth  century  the  learned  metropolitan  of 
Nisibis,  Elias  bar  Shinnaya,  wrote  his  books  intended  for  Christians 
either  entirely  in  Arabic  or  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  that  is,  in  the  spoken  and  in  the  learned  language.  Thus, 
too,  it  became  necessary  to  have  Syriac-Arabic  glossaries.  Up  to 
the  present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  and  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken  in  some  monasteries 
and  schools;  but  it  has  long  been  a  dead  language.  When  Syriac 
became  extinct  in  Edessa  and  its  neighbourhood  is  not  known  with 
certainty  (sec  Svbiac  Language). 

This  language,  called  Syrbc  par  excellence,  is  not  the  immediate 
source  whence  arc  derived  the  Aramaic  dialects  still  sur\-iving  in  the 
northern  districts.  In  the  mountains  known  as  the  Tur  'Abdin  in 
McsopoUmia,  in  certain  districts  east  and  north  of  Mosul,  in  the 
nciglibouring  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  a^ain  beyond  them  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Urmia,  Aramaic  dialects  are  spoken 
by  Christians  and  occasionally  by  Jews,  and  some  of  these  di-ilects 
w<?  know  with  tolerable  precision.  The  dialect  of  Tur  'Abdin  dilTers 
considerably  from  alt  the  rest;  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is, 
however,  divided,  a<;  rogTrds  l,tnt;iir*t;'-,  -imong-^I  a  niullitiidc  of  local 
dialects.  Among  these.  il*^i.  U  Uuuia  hat  become  the  most  im- 
portant, since  American  missionaries  have  formed  a  new  literary 
language  out  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Propaganda  has  printed 
books  m  two  of  the  Nco-Syrlac  dialects.  All  these  dialects  exhibit 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  ancient  type,  to  a  degree  incom- 
parably greater  than  is  the  case,  for  examprie.  with  Mandaean.  In 
particubr,  the  ancient  verbal  tenses  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  ,have  been  successfully  replaced  by  new  forms  derived  from 
participles.  There  are  also  other  praiseworthy  innovations.  The 
dialect  of  TQr  'Abdin  has,  for  instance,  again  coined  a  definite  article. 
By  means  of  violent  contractions  and  phonetic  chanees  some  of  tlwse 
dialects,  particularly  that  of  Urmia,  have  acquired  a  euphony 
scarcely  known  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  with  their 
"  stridcntia  anhetantiaquc  verba  "  Gcrome).  These  Aramaeans 
have  all  adopted  a  motley  crowd  of  foreign  words,  from  the  Arabs, 
Kurds,  Persbns  and  Turks,  on  whose  borders  they  live  and  of  whose 
languages  they  can  often  speak  at  least  one. 

Aramaic  is  frequently  described  as  a  poor  language.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  we  are  unable  to  share.     It  is  quite  possible,  even 

now,  to  extract  a  very  large  vocabulary  from  the  more       

ancient  Aramaic  writings,  and  yet  in  this  predominantly  2Sw«rf 
theological  literature  a  part  only  of  the  words  that  existed  T^S^ 
in  the  language  have  been  preserved.  It  is  true  that*^^^^ 
Aramaic,  having  from  the  earliest  times  come  into  close  contact 
with  foreign  languages,  has  borrowed  many  words  from  them, 
firstly  from  Assyrian,  later  from  Persian  and  Greek ;  but.  il 
wc  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  many  Syrian  authors 
are  in  the  habit  of  using,  as  ornaments  or  for  convenience  (especially 
in  translations),  a  great  number  of  Greek  words,  some  of  whkh  were 
unintelligible  to  their  readers,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  c^ 
really  foreign  words  in  older  Aramaic  books  is  smaller  than  the 
proportion  of  Romance  words  in  German  or  Dutch.  The  influence 
of  Creek  upon  the  syntax  and  phraseoloey  of  Syriac  is  not  so  great 
as  that  which  it  has  exercised,  through  tne  medium  of  Latin,  upon 
the  literary  languages  of  modem  Europe.  The  literal  reproduction 
of  Greek^  phraseology  and  Greek  construction  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spint  of  the  language.  With  regard  to  sounds,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Aramaic  (besides  its  peculiar  treatment  of 
the  dentals)  is  that  it  is  poorer  in  vowels  than  Hebrew,  not  to  speak 
of  Arabic,  since  neariy  all  short  vowels  in  open  syllables  either 
wholly  disappear  or  leave  but  a  slight  trace  behind  them  (the  co- 
called  shcv>S).  In  this  respect  the  punctuation  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
agrees  with  Syriac,  in  which  wc  arc  able  to  observe  from  very  early 
times  the  number  of  vowels  by  examining  the  metrical  pieces  con- 
structed according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  with  the  Man- 
daean, wttkh  expresses  every  VQwel  ay  meaoa  of  a  vowel-letter* 
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When  aevenl  distinct  dialects  so  xgne,  the  phenomenon  in  question 
must  be  of  great  antiquity.  There  arc  nevertheless  traces  which 
prove  that  the  language  once  possessed  more  vowels,  and  the 
Afaflueans,  (or  instance,  with  whom  David  fought  inav  have 
pronounced  many  vowels  which  afterwards  disappMred.  Another 
pecoliarity  of  Aramaic  is  that  it  lends  itself  far  more  readily  to  the 
Unking  together  of  sentences  than  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  It  possesses 
many  conjunctions  and  adverbs  to  express  slight  modifications  of 
meaning.  It  is  also  very  free  as  regards  the  order  of  words.  That 
this  quality,  which  rentiers  it  suitable  for  a  clear  and  limpid  prose 
style,  is  not  the  result  of  Greek  influence  may  be  seen  by  the  Man- 
daean,  on  which  Greek  has  left  no  mark.  In  Us  attempts  to  express 
everything  clearly  Aramaic  often  becomes  prolix, — for  example, 
by  using  additional  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
contrast  between  Aramaic  as  the  language  of  prose  and  Hebrew  as 
the  language  of  poetry  is  one  which  naturally  strikes  us,  but  we  must 
t>cware  of  carrymg  it  too  far.  Even  the  Aramaeans  were  not  wholly 
destitute  of  poetical  talent.  Although  the  religious  poetry  of  the 
Syrians  has  but  little  charm  for  us,  yet  real  poetry  occurs  in  the  few 
extant  fragihenu  of  Gnostic  hymns.  Moreover,  in  the  modem 
dialects  popular  son?s  have  been  discovered  which,  though  very 
simple,  are  fresh  and  full  of  feeling.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  ancient  times  Aramaic  was  used  in  poems  which, 
being  contrary  to  the  theological  tendency  of  Syrian  civilization, 
were  doomed  to  total  oblivion. 

Arabic, 
The  southern  group  of  Semitic  languages  consists  of  Aratnc, 

Ethiopic  and  Manri-Socotri.  Arabic,  again,  Es  subdivided  Into  the 
BMrtr  dialects  of  the  larger  portion  of  Arabia  and  those  of  the 

Ai^e  Bouth  (the  Sabacan).  At  a  very  much  earlier  time  than 
we  were  but  lately  justified  in  supposing,  some  of  the 
northern  Arabs  reduced  their  language  to  writing.  For 
travellers  have  recently  discovered  at  al  Ula  in  the 
northern  li'ijiz  inscriptions  in  a  hitherto  unknown  character,  de- 
rived from  the  Sabaean  (sec  below),  which  appear  to  h  ivo  Ixn^n 
ThmmuMe  ''"^'^"  before  our  era.  Since  it  is  probable  tint  Tlkj, 
...  -^.  the  name  of  two  kings  mentioned  in  them,  is  I !  To\ifxattn, 
/asc^b-  **  ***  *^''*''***  *°  *™  Hellenistic  period,  and  i-tlKT  dr- 
gJlT^  cumstances  confirm  this  conjecture.  These  inicriiitions 
have  been  called  "  Thamudic,"  because  they  were  found 
in  the  country  of  the  ThamOd;  but  this  designation  is  scarcely  a 
suitable  one,  because  during  the  period  when  the  powr  of  the 
ThamOd  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  buildings  mentioned  in  ihe 
Koran  were  hewn  in  the  rocks,  the  language  of  this  country  was 
Nabataean  (see  above).  A  more  commendable  propcMal  is  to  call 
the  inscriptions  LihyinI,  since  the  tribe  of  Lihyfin  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  them.  Unfortunately  the  inscriptions  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  all  short  and  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  and  con- 
sequently furnish  but  little  material  to  the  student  of*^  languages. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  written  in  an  Arabic  dialect. 
The  treatment  of  the  dentab,  among  other  things,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  <tf  this. 

In  some  districts  of  the  northern  ^ijiz  and  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  Ncjd,  other  brief  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part  cursorily 
scratched  upon  rocks,  have  been  discovered.  These  have  been — 
not  very  happily — named  '*  Proto-Arabic,"  while  the  title  Thamudic 
has  been  proposed  for  them  also.  Their  writing  is  a  somewhat  later 
form  of  the  LihyAni,  and  the  dialect,  as  wcU,  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  LihvSnI.  Unfortunately,  the  brevity  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  generally  contain  only  proper  names,  together  with  the 
Incertitude  of  the  meaning  m  many,  does  not  allow  an  accurate 
Insight  into  their  language. 

To  the  first  centuries  ofthe  Christian  era  belong  the  thousands  of 
Arabic  inscriptions,  found  in  the  wild,  rocky  districts  south<ast 
of  Damascus,  which  are  commonly  termed  Safaitic,  after  Safa,  a 
loeality  in  their  neighbourhood.  For  the  most  part,  these  also  are 
short  fugitive  pieces  scra^tchcd  on  rough  stones,  though  a  few  of  them 
show  more  careful  execution.  Their  wriHng  is.a^am,  a  later  stage 
of  development  of  the  Sabaean.  The  task  of  decipherment  was  at 
first  rendered  extremely  difhcult  by  the  scanty  number  of  exemplars 
and  the  lack  of  perfectly  exact  facsimiles.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  Safaites  insert  extraordinarily  few  vowel  letters. 
But  the  zeal  of  several  scholars  and  the  ever  increasin?  number  of 
good  copies  have  rapidly  brought  us  farther  towards  the  goal; 
and  we  now  know  the  languace  of  the  Safa  inscriptions  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Uhyani  and  "  Proto-Arabic," — to  which  it  stands 
in  a  close  relationsnip.  Although  the  inscriptions  yield  us  no 
information  as  to  unknown  events  of  importance,  still  they  teach 
us  much  with  regard  to  the  life  and  occupation  of  Arabian  tribes  who 
■eem  to  have  been  subsequently  displaced  by  others.  The  great 
mass  of  proper  names,  alone,  is  enough  to  make  them  of  value  to  the 
philologist. 

The  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  Nabataean  kingdom  wrote  in 
Aramaic,  but,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  their  native  language, 
Arabic,  often  shows  through  the  foreign  disguise.  We  are  thus  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  Arabs,  who  lived  a  little  before  and 
S  little  after  Christ,  spoke  a  dblect  closely  resembling  the  later 
dasncal  Arabic.  The  nominative  of  the  so-called  "  triptote  "  nouns 
has,  nearly  as  in  dassical  AratHC.  the  termination  4  or  d ;  the  genitive 


has  f  (the  accusative  therefore  proibably  ended  in  d),  but  wrthont 
the  addition  of  h.  Generally  speaking,  those  proper  names  which  in 
classical  Arabic  are  "  diptotes  "  are  nere  devoid  of  any  inflexional 
termination.  The  fl  ol  the  nominative  appears  also  In  Arabic 
proper  names  belonging  to  more  northern  districts,  as,  for  example. 
Palmyra  and  Edessa,  All  these  Arabs  were  probably  of  the  same 
race.  It  isposubic  that  the  inscription  of  NemSra,  south-cast  of 
Damascus,  Arabic,  but  in  Nabataean  letters,  dating  from  a.d.  328, 
and  the  two  oldest  knownspecimensof  distinctively  Arabic  writing — 
namely,  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Zab^d, 
south-east  of  Hakb  (Aleppo),  written  in  Syriac,  Greek  and  Arabic, 
and  dating  from  513  or  513  a.d.,  and  that  of  the  bilingual  inscription 
of  Harr^n,  south  of  Damascus,  written  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  of 
56S — represent  nothing  but  a  somewhat  more  modern  form  of  this 
dialect.  In  these  insrriptions  proper  names  take  in  the  genitive 
the  termination  a,  which  shows  that  the  meaning  of  such  inflexions 
w2B  no  longer  felt.  The  three  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily interpreted  in  all  their  deuils. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  preponderance  of  Aramaic  this 
language  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Arabs.  The  more  carefully  we  investigate  the  more  clearly  docs  it 
appear  that  numerous  Arabic  words,  used  for  ideas  or  objects  which 
presuppose  a  certain  degree  of  civiliiation,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaeans.  Hence  the  civiliring  influence  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours must  have  been  very  strongly  felt  by  the  Arabs,  and  contri- 
buted in  no  small  measure  to  prepare  them  for  playing  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  6th  century  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Arabia 
proper  spoke  everywhere  essentially  the  same  language,  which,  as 
being  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  Arabic  dialects,  is 
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at  that  time  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
and  northern  Arabia  as  far  as  the  tuwer  Euphrates  and  even  beyond 
it,  employed  one  lan^iuage  only.  The  extant  Arabic  poems  belonging 
to  the  htaihen  period  were  not  indeed  written  down  till  much  later. 
and  meanwhile  underwent  considerate  alterations;  but  the  absolute 
rr^ularity  of  the  metre  and  rhyme  Is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  the 
whole  these  poems  all  obeyed  the  same  laws  of  language.  It  is  indeed 
hi;;hly  probable  that  the  rhapsodiits  and  the  grammarians  have 
cfTaced  many  slit;ht  dialectical  peculiarities;  in  a  great  number  of 
p.issapes,  for  example,  the  fxx-ms  mAy  have  used,  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  th(;ir  ri?i)»rti\e  iriljes,  some  other  case  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  grammarians,  and  a  thing  of  this  kind  may  after- 
wards have  been  altered,  unlcn  it  happened  to  occur  in  rhyme; 
but  such  alterations  cannot  have  extended  very  far.  A  dialect  that 
diverged  in  any  great  measure  from  the  Arabic  of.  the  grammarians 
could  not  possibly  have  been  made  to  fit  into  the  metres.  More- 
over, the  Arabic  philologists  recogniie  the  existence  of  various  small 
distinctions  between  the  dialects  of  individual  tribes  and  of  their 
poets,  and  the  traditions  of  the  more  ancient  schools  d  Koran  readers 
exhibit  very  many  dialectical  nuanas.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
jectured that  for  the  majority  of  the  Arabs  the  language  of  poetry 
was  an  artificial  one, — the  speech  of  certain  tribes  having  been 
adopted  by  alt  the  rest  as  a  diaUctus  poilica.  And  this  might  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  wandering  minstrels  whose  art  gained  them 
their  livelihood,  such  as  N^bigha  and  A'shS.  But,  when  we  find 
that  the  Bedouin  goat-herds,  for  instance,  in  the  mountainous 
district  near  Mecca  composed  poems  in  this  very  same  language 
upon  their  insignificant  feuds  and  personal  quarrels,  that  in  it  the 
proud  chiefs  'of  the  Taghlibitcs  and  the  Bekrites  addressed  defiant 
verses  to  (he  king  of  Hira  (on  the  Euphrates),  that  a  Christian  in- 
habitant of  Hira,  Adi  b.  Zaid,  used  this  language  in  his  serious 
poems, — when  we  reflect  that,  as  far  as  the  Arabic  poetry  of  the 
heathen  period  extends,  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of  any  important 
linguistic  difference,  it  would  surely  be  a  paradox  to  assume  that  all 
these  Arabs,  who  for  the  most  part  were  quite  illiterate  and  yet 
extremely  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  tribes,  could  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  clothe  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  a  foreign,  or  even  a 
perfectly  artificial,  language.  The  Arabic  philologists  also  invariably 
regarded  the  language  of  the  poets  as  being  that  of  the  Arabs  in 
general.  Even  in  the  3rd  century  after  Mahomet  the  Bedouins  of 
Arabia  proper,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outlying  districts,  were 
consideird  as  being  in  possession  of  this  pure  Araoic.  The  most 
learned  grammarians  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  any  unedu- 
cated man  who  happened  to  have  just  arrived  with  his  camels  from 
the  desert,  though  ne  did  not  know  by  heart  twenty  verses  of  the 
Koran,  and  had  no  conception  of  theoretical  grammar,  in  order  that 
he  might  decide  whether  in  Arabic  it  were  allowable  or  necessary 
to  express  oneself  in  this  or  that  manner.  It  is  e\'ident  that  these 
profound  scholars  knew  of  only  one  classical  language,  which  »-as 
still  spoken  by  the  Bedouins.  The  tribes  which  produced  the 
principal  poets  of  the  earlier  period  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
portions  of  the  Uijaz,  to  Najd  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
region  which  stretches  thence  towards  the  Euphrates.  A  great  part 
of  the  Hijai.  on  the  other  hand,  plays  a  very  unimportant  part  in 
this  poetry,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  north*west,  who  v*re  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  have  no  share  whatever  in  it.  The  dialects  of 
these  latter  tribes  probably  diverged  farther  from  the  (H'dinary 
language.  The  fact  that  they  were  Christians  does  not  explain  this, 
since  the  Taghlibitcs  and  other  tribes  who  produced  eminent  poets 
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whopnttmtd  ChrutSuiSty.  Moreover,  poets  from  the  interior  were 
|ladry  welcomed  at  the  court  of  the  Chassinian  princes,  who  were 
Chrutian  vassals  oS  the  emperor  rcMding  near  Damascus;  in  this 
district,  therefore,  their  language  was  at  least  wttUntood.  It  may 
be  added  that  most  ot  the  tnb^  which  cultivated  poetry  appear  to 
have  been  near  neighbours  at  an  epoch  not  very  Car  rcmov^  from 
that  in  question,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  scattered  in  large 
hinds  over  a  much  wider  extent  of  country.  And  nearly  all  those 
who  were  not  Christians  paid  respect  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca. 
It  is  a  tot^  mistake,  but  one  frequently  made  by  Europeans,  to 
n^fjjf  desigpate  the  Arabic  language  as  "  the  Koraishite  dia- 
mtthm  ^^* '    ^^^  expression  never  occurs  in  any  Arabic  author. 

jy-_fajfc  True,  in  a  few  rare  cases  we  do  read  of  tne  dialect  of  the 
Koraish,  by  which  is  meant  the  peculiar  local  tinge  that 
dtsetng;uished  the  speech  of  Mecca;  but  to  describe  the  Arabic 
tanguaoe  as  "  Koraishite  "  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
English  as  the  dialect  of  London  or  of  Oxford.  This  unfortunate 
designation  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  theory  very  often  repeated 
!■  modem  times— namely,  that  classical  Arabic  is  nothing  else  but 
the  dialect  of  Mecca,  which  the  Koran  firvt  brought  into  fashion.  So 
Iat  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  cenain  that  the  speech  of  the  toioiu 
in  the  liliiiz  did  not  agree  in  every  point  with  the  language  of  the 
poets,  ana,  as  it  happens,  the  Koran  itself  contains  some  Feinarlcablc 
deviations  from  the  rules  of  the  classical  language.  This  would  be 
ttiU  more  evident  if  the  punctuation,  which  was  introduced  at  a 
•oroewhat  later  time,  did  not  obscure  many  details.  The  traditions 
which  represent  the  Koraish  as  speaking  the  purest  of  all  Arabic 
dialect*  are  partly  the  work  of  the  imagination  and  partly  compli- 
gsents  paid  to  the  rulers  descended  from  the  Koraiui,  but  are  no 
doubt  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  Arafaa  themselves 
in  earlier  days.  In  the  Koran  Mahomet  has  imitated  the  poets, 
Ibough,  generally  speaking,  with  Utile  success;  the  pocts,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  imitated  him.  Thus  the  Koran  and  its  language 
exercised  but  very  tittle  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  following 
century  and  upon  that  of  later  limes,  whereas  this  poetry  closely 
and  davisbly  copied  the  'productions  of  the  old  heathen  perioo. 
The  fact  chat  the  poetical  literature  of  the  early  Moslems  has  been 
preserved  in  a  much  more  authentic  form  than  the  works  of  the 
lieathen  poets  proves  that  our  idea  of  the  language  of  its  pattern,  the 
ancient  poetry,  is  on  the  whole  just. 

The  Koran  and  Islam  raised  Arabic  to  the  poution  of  one  of  the 
principal  bnguagea  of  the  world.     Under  the  leader&hip  of  the 
Koraish  the  Bedouins  subjected  half  the  world  to  both 


their  dominion  and  their  faith.  Thus  Arabic  acquired  the 
additional  character  of  a  sacred  language.  But  soon  it 
became  evident  that  not  nearly  all  the  Arabs  spoke  a 
language  precisely  identical  with  the  classical  Arabic  of 
the  poets.  The  north-western  Arabs  played  a  particularly  important 
Dart  during  the  period  of  the  Omayyads.  The  ordinary  speech  of 
Mecca  anoMedina  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer  quite  so  primitive 
as  that  of  the  desert.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  military  ex- 
peditions brought  those  Arabs  who  spoke  the  classical  language  into 
contact  with  tribes  from  out-of-the-way  districts,  such  as  'OmSn, 
Gabrain  (Bahrein),  and  particularly  the  north  of  Yemen.  The  fact 
that  numbers  of  foreigners,  on  passing  over  to  Islam,  became  rapidly 
Arabixed  was  also  little  calculated  to  prcwrve  the  unity  of  the 
language.  Finally,'  the  violent  internal  and  external  commotions 
whKiJi  were  produced  by  the  great  events  of  that  time,  and  stirred 
the  whole  nation,  probably  accelerated  linguistic  change.  In  any 
case,  we  know  from  good  tradition  that  even  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Fli^it  the  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  speech  was 
in  places  quite  perceptible.  About  the  end  of  the  and  century  the 
cystem  of  Arabic  grammar  was  constructed,  and  never  underwent 
any  eseential  modification  in  later  times.  The  theory  as  to  how  one 
should  express  oneself  was  now  definitely  fixed.  The  majority  of 
those  Aiabs  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  already  diverged 
far  from  this  standard;  and  in  particular  the  final  vowcU  which 
•erve  to  indicate  cases  and  moods  were  no  longer  pronounced.  This 
change,  by  which  Arabic  lost  one  of  its  principal  advantages,  was  no 
(feubt  hastened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  classical  style  such 
terminations  were  omitted  whenever  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  (in  pause);  and  in  the  living  language  of  the  Arabs  this 
<livkliiig  <H  sentences  is  very  frequent.  Hence  people  were  already 
i)uite  accustomed  to  forms  without  grammatical  terminations.  But 
in  the  language  of  certain  Bedouin  tribes  remnants  of  those  termina- 
tions have  been  preserved  down  to  our  time. 

Through  the  industry  of  Arabic  philologists  we  are  able  to  make 
oorselvc*  intimately  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  still  more  with 
Y^g^ma  ^^^  vocabulary  of  the  langua^.  Although  they  have  not 
i  -,  always  performed  their  task  in  a  critical  manner,  we  are 

obltf^  to  thank  them  sincecvly.  We  should  be  alt  the 
mon  disposed  to  admire  the  richness  of  the  ancient  Arabic  vocabu- 
lary when  we  remember  how  simple  are  the  conditions  of  life 
amongst  the  Arabs,  how  painfully  monotonous  their  country,  and 
consequently  how  Ilmitedthe  range  of  their  ideas  must  be.  Within 
this  range,  however,  the  slightest  modification  is  expressed  by  a 
particular  word.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Arabic  lexicon  has 
bemfivally  augmented  by  the  habit  of  citing  as  words  by  themsclvi» 
tttdk  rhetorical  phrases  as  an  individual  poet  ba«  used  to  describe 
Ml  object:  for  example,  if  one  poet  calls  the  lion  the  "  tearef  " 


and  another  calls  him  the  **  manglor,"  each  of  these  terms  is  ex- 
plainetl  by  the  lexicographers  as  equivalent  to  "  lion."  One  branch 
of  literature  in  particular,  namely,  lampoons  and  satirical  poems, 
which  lor  the  most  part  have  peri&hcd.  no  doubt  introduced  into  the 
lexicon  many  expressions  coined  in  an  arbitrary  and  sometime  in 
a  very  strancc  manner.  Moreover,  Arabic  philologists  sc-cm  to  have 
underrated  the  number  of  words  which,  though  they  occur  now  and 
then  in  poems,  were  never  in  general  use  except  among  particular 
tribes.  But  in  spite  of  these  qualifications  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  vocabulary  is  surprisingly  rich,  and  the  Arabic  dictionary  will 
always  remain  the  princiiiaT  resource  for  the  elucidation  of  obscure 
expressions  in  all  the  other  Semitic  tongues.  This  method,  if  pursued 
wiih  the  necessary  caution,  is  a  perfectly  legiiinutc  one. 

Poems  fieldom  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  language  of 
ordinary'  life,  and  xXrablc  poetry  hapjK-ns  to  have  been  distinguished 
frf'ni  the  very  beginning  by  a  ccaain  tendency  to  anificialitj;  and 
m  liiL'rism.  Still  less  Joes  the  Koran  exhibit  the  language  in  hs 
sp  !.'  11  form.  This  office  U  more  performed  by  the  prose  of  the 
ar  lit  normative  traditions  {HadUh).  And  the  genuine  accounts  of 
til  ■  fkcds  of  the  Prophet  and  of  his  companions,  and  ehpcclally  the 
St  .  .  s  concerning  the  battles  and  adventures  of  the  Bedouins  in 
thr  !u-athen  period  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  Islam,  are  excellent 
models  of  a  prose  style,  although  in  some  cases  their  redaction 
dates  from  a  later  time. 

Classiical  Arabic  is  rich  not  only  in  words  but  in  grammatical  forms. 
The  wanton  development  of  the  broken  plurals,  and  sometimes  of 
the  verbal  nouns,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  wealth.  _ 
The  sparing  use  of  the  ancient  terminations  which  mark  ^L^^ 
the  plural  has  somewhat  obscured  the  distinction  between  fanniamf 
plurals,  collectives,  abstract  nouns,  and  feminincs  in  _ju- 
general.  In  its  manner  of  employing  the  verbal  tenses 
ge!!iiiiu>  Arabic  still  exhibits  traces  of  that  poetical  frcfHlom  which 
w(  ■  in  Hebrew;  this  characteristic  disappears  in  the  later  literary 
la  \:[Q.  In  connecting  sentences  Arabic  cangomuch  furtherthan 
H  '  \S|  but  the  simple  parataxis  is  by  far  the  most  usual  con- 
st. .  :''.->n.  Arabic  has,  however,  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
ST  ')'  ever  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  apodosis  begins. 
Tlic  attempts  to  define  the  lenses  more  clearly  by  the  addition  of 
adverbs  and  auxiliary  verbs  lead  to  no  very  positive  result  (as  is 
the  case  in  other  Semitic  languages  also),  since  they  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  is  guverncd  by  \cry  strict  rules.  As  the  subject  and  object, 
at  least  in  ordinary  cabcs,  occupy  fixed  positions,  and  as  the  genitive 
is  invariably  placed  after  the  noun  that  governs  it,  tlie  use  o(  case- 
endings  loses  much  of  its  significance. 

This  langugc  of  the  Bc*douins  had  now,  as  we  nave  seen,  become 
that  of  religion,  courts  and  polished  society.    In  the  streets  of  the 
towns  the  language  already  diver^^ed  considerably  fnom 
this,  but  the  upper  classes  took  pains  to  apeak  "  Arabic" 
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The  poets  and  the  beaux  esprits  never  ventured  to  employ 
any  but  the  classical  language,  and  the  ^  Atticists,"  with 
pedantic  seriousness,  convicted  the  moat  celebrated  among  the  later 
poets  (for  instance.  Motanabbf]  of  occasional  deviations  from  the 
standard  of  correct  speech.  At  the  same  time,  however,  classical 
Arabic  was  the  language  of  business  and  of  science,  and  at  th« 
present  day  still  holds  this  position.  There  are,  of  courw,  many 
gradations  between  the  pedantry  of  purists  and  the  use  of  what  it 
simply  a  vulgar  dialect.  SensiUe  writers  employ  a  kind  of  mw^t 
which  docs  not  aim  at  being  strictly  correct  and  calls  modem  thinga 
by  modem  names,  but  which,  nevcnheless,  avoids  coarse  vulgarism^ 
aiming  principally  at  making  itself  intelligible  to  all  educated  men. 
The  reader  may  pronounce  or  omit  the  ancient  terminations  as  he 
chooses.  This  language  lived  on,  in  a  sense,  through'  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for 
educated  pcrwons  in  general  and  not  only  for  the  learned,  whereas 
the  poetical  Khools  strove  to  preserve  exactly  the  grammar  and  the 
lexicon  of  the  long  extinct  language  of  the  Bedouins.  As  might  be 
expected,  this  Kotvf,  like  thexoJ^  of  the  Greeks,  has  a  comparatively 
limited  vocabulary,  since  its  principle  is  to  retain  only  those  ex- 
pressions from  the  arKient  language  which  were  generally  understood, 
and  it  does  not  borrow  much  new  material  from  the  vulgar  dialects. 

It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Arabic  is  unsuited  for  the 
treatment  of  abstract  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  any 
language  is  so  well  adapted  to  be  the  organ  of  scholasticism  in  all 
its  branches.  Even  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Bedouins  had  a  strong 
preference  for  the  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  (in  striking  contrast 
to  the  Latin,  for  example);  thus  they  oftencr  said  "  Needful  is  thy 
sitting  "  than  "  It  is  needful  that  thou  shouldest  sit."  This  tendency 
was  very  advantageous  to  philosophical  phraseology.  The  strict 
rules  as  to  the  order  of  words,  though  very  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  eloquent  style,  render  it  all  the  easier  to 
express  ideas  in  a  rigidly  Ktcntific  form. 

In  the  meantime  Arabic,  like  every  other  widely  spread  language, 
necessarily   began  to  undergo  modification   and  ^to  split  up  into 
dialects.    The  Arabic  scholars  are  mistaken  in  attributing       Mtmar 
this  development  tothcinftuenceof  thoseforcignlanguacet      jSS^ 
with  which  Arabic  came  into  contact.    Such  influenceacan      ^,.^, 
have  had  but  little  to  do  wuh  the  matter;  for  were  H 
otherwise  the  language  of  the  intcriorof  Arabia  must  have  remained 
uscbaogcd,  yet  even  ia  thie  region  the  inhabitanta  ace  very  far  froia 
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speaking  u  they  did  a  thousand  yean  back.  A  person  who  In 
Arabia  or  elsewhere  should  trust  to  his  knowledge  at  classical  Arabic 
only  would  resemble  those  travellers  from  the  north  who  endeavour 
to  make  Cbenisdves  understood  by  Italian  waiters  through  the 
medium  of  a  kind  of  Latin.  The  written  language  has,  it  is  true, 
greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the  dialects.  Every  good 
Moslem  repeats  at  least  a  few  short  sQraa  several  times  a  day  in  his 
prayers.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  sacred  book  meets  him  everywhere. 
Now  the  majority  of  Arabian  Moslems  understand  tometning  at 
least  of  the  passages  thev  recite  or  hear;  so  that  the  Koran  was 
bound  to  exercise,  on  the  language  of  the  widest  circles,  an  influence 
such  as  has  been  exercised  b^  no  other  book  in  the  world.  The 
idiom  of  the  church,  of  learning  and  o(  diplomacy  was  brought — 
partially  at  least — nearer  to  the  average  man,  witn  the  result  that 
many  of  its  words  and  locutions  passed,  mth  more  or  less  correct!- 
tude,  into  the  languasc  of  common  life,  or  that  its  mode  of  expression 
was  taken  as  a  model,  precisely  as  Latin,  the  language  of  the  churchy 


science  and  the  state,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  living 
Romance  tongues,  even  before  the  Renaissance.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  Arabic  dialects  have  developed  on  their  own  lines  and 


have  divwgcd  widely  from  each  other.  Our  knowledge  of  them  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  late  vears,  and  we  have  now  good  grammara 
of  several  dialects.  We  are  best  ao^uainted  with  the  present  speech 
of  Egypt,  and  we  are  well  posted  in  the  dialects  of  tne  Ma?hrit^~ 
the  African  coastal  lands  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco.  To  the  Maghrib 
group  of  dialects  belonged  that  once  spoken  in  Sicily,  of  which 
we  know  little  in  especial,  together  with  the  Spanish  Arabic  of 
former  times,  which  is  better  known  to  us  through  several  literary 
monuments  and  the  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  Pedro  dc  Alcala 
P505).  The  shibboleth  of  these  Western  dialects  is  that,  in  the 
imperfect,  they  pronounce  the  ist  person  plural  with  the  ending  m 
fas  the  2nd  and  3rd),  and  give  to  the  ist  person  singular  the  prefix  n 
(as  In  the  plural  form).  Maltese,  also,  is  of  the  Maghrib  family. 
This  Arabic  dialect,  the  only  one  spoken  exclusively  by  Christians, 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  philologist,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  900  years  it  has  been  completely  withdrawn  from  the  action 
ci  literary  Arabic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Italian.  Nevertheless,  it  has  developed  in  a  very 
similar  manner  to  the  dialects  of  the  neighbouring  African  coast: 
•till  it  possesses  many  features  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the 
dialects  of  Syria,  inner  and  southern  Arabia,  and  other  oriental 
countries,  we  also  know  more  than  was  the  case  a  short  while  ago; 
but  the  ^pa  in  our  knowledge  are  still  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
dassify  tnem  in  fixed  groups.  For  the  most  part  the  Bedouin 
language  is  somewhat  stronely  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
sedentary  tribes;  but  we  should  hardly  be  justtiicd  in  believing  that 
the  Bedouin  dialects  form  a  contrasting  unity  as  against  the  other 
idioms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  these  dialects  is 
in  part  the  result  of  older  dialectical  variations  which  were  aln»dy 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The  histories  of  dialects 
which  differ  completely  from  one  another  ofteii  pursue  an  ana- 
logous course.  In  general,  the  Arabic  dialects  still  resemble  one 
anoth^  more  than  we  might  expect  when  we  take  tiilo  cu()!>i<1<  ra- 
tion the  immense  extent  of  country  over  which  they  arc  spoken  and 
|the  very  considerable  geographical  obstacles  that  stand  in  tlic  way 
cf  communicBtion.  But  we  must  not  suppose  thrr  p'-^plc,  for 
instance,  from  Mosul,  Morocco,  ^n'A,  ana  the  into  "f  .\i  lijia 
would  be  able  to  understand  one  another  without  di  ii  is 

a  total  error  to  regard  the  difference  between  the  /  li  i!  ;ts 

and  the  ancient  language  as  a  trifling  one,  or  to  repi<  1  il  <  le- 
velopment  of  these  dialects  as  something  wholly  unlJKt  ''  I  .  l)f>- 
ment  of  the  Romance  languages.  No  living  Arabic  di  iN  <  (  di^  i^cs 
from  classical  Arabic  so  much  as  French  or  Rouman  from  L.'nin; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Arabic  dialect  resembles  the  classical 
language  so  closely  as  the  Lugodoric  dialect,  which  is  still  spoken 
in  Sardinia,  resembles  its  parent  speech,  and  yet  the  lapse  ol  n'me 
is  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Side  by  side  with  the 
poetry  of  the  old  literary  language  there  arose,  in  quite  early  r1.i>'s, 
another  school  of  poetry  which  availed  itself  of  the  yuunger,  livi;>g 
dialects.  So,  even  in  the  12th  century,  dialectic  poetry  was  llourj-fi- 
ing  in  Spain;  and  down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  most  diverse 
quarters  of  the  vast  linguistic  domain  of  Arabic,  songs  have  been 
composed  in  the  various  dialects.  But  this  poetry,  probably  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Maltese,  stands  in  some  connexion  or  other 
with  the  antique,  and  is  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  influence  of  the 
classical  language.  And  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Mdrcken,  and  other  tales,  written  by  the  un- 
educated, merely  show  a  dialectic  colouring,  frequently/  combined 
with  a  catachrestic  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  classical  Arabic, 
not  the  genuine  aspect  of  the  dialect  itself.  These  features  are 
particulany  evident   in  works  by  Jews  and   Christians.     Purely 

vulgar "  texts,  of  any  magnitude,  would  be  hard  to  discover. 
The  isolated  Maltese  alone  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  written 
language  distinct  from  the  classical  tongue;  and  m  this  a  fair 
amount  of  material  has  already  been  printed  In  Latin  charactera. 
In  recent  years,  however,  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to 
elevate  the  Egyptian  dialect  to  the  rank  of  a  literary  language: 
whether  these  attempts  will  be  crowned  with  permanent  success  is 
•  quesdoa  to  be  retolvcd  by  time.    In  any  case,  the  ancient  written 


language,  though  with  all  kinds  of  modifications,  will  long  cohthmt 
to  exist.  The  very  fact  that  It  does  not  express  the  vocaliatton 
with  exactitude  is  an  advantage;  for  thus  the  Arabs,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  can  recognize  the  same  word,  although 
they  may  pronounce  it  with  different  vowels. 

SiUfoean. 

Long  before  Mahomet,  a  peculiar  and  highly  developed  form  of 
civilization  had  flourished  in  the  table-land  to  the  south-west  ol 
Arabia.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Sabaeans  and  with  its  colossal 
edifices,  and  the  better  we  are  able  to  decipher  its  in- 
scriptions, which  are  being  discovered  in  ever-irtcreaaing 
numbere,  the  easier  it  is  for  us  to  account  for  the  haze  erf  mythical 
glory  wherewith  the  Sabaeans  were  once  invested.  The  Sabaean 
incnptions  (which  till  lately  were  more  trften  called  by  the  less 
correct  name  of  "  Himyantic  ")  begin  long  before  our  era  and 
continue  till  the  6th  century.  The  somewhat  stiff  character  is 
always  very  distinct;  and  the  habit  of  regularty  dividing  the  words 
from  one  another  renders  decipherment  easier,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  documents  in  question 
consist  of  religious  votive  tablets  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  expressiona, 
or  of  architectural  notices  abounding  in  technical  terms.  These 
inscriptions  fall  into  two  classes,  distinguished  partly  t^  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  partly  by  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  One  dialect, 
which  forms  the  causative  with  ka,  like  Hebrew  and  others,  and 
employs,  like  nearly  all  the  Semitic  languages,  the  termination  k 
(kit)  as  the  suflix  of  the  third  person  singular,  is  the  Sabaean  properly 
speaking.  The  other,  which  expresses  the  causative  by  la  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Shaphcl  of  the  Aramaeans  and  othere),  and  for  the 
suffix  uses  s  (like  the  Assyrian  lA),  is  the  Minaic.  To  this  latter 
branch  belong  the  numerous  South  Arabic  inscriptions  recently 
found  in  the  north  of  the  liij&z,  neftr  li^ejr,  where  the  Minaeana 
must  have  had  a  commercial  settlement  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  old  inscriptions,  emanating  from  a  colony  at  Jeha  in  Abyacania, 
are  Sabaean.  The  difference  between  the  two  clones  of  inscriptions 
is  no  doubt  ultimately  based  upon  a  real  divergence  of  dialect.  But 
the  singular  manner  in  which  districtscontaining  Sabaean  inscriptions 
and  those  containing  Minaic  alternate  with  one  another  seems  to 
point  in  part  to  a  mere  hieratic  practice  of  dinging  to  ancient  modes 
of  expression.  Indeed  it  is  very  probably  due  to  conscious  literary 
conservatism  that  the  language  of  the  mscriptions  remains  almoat 
entirely  unchanged  through  many  centuries.  A  few  inscriptions 
from  districts  rather  more  to  the  cast  exhibit  certain  linguistic 
peculiarities,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
sufnxnition  that  the  writen  did  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  this  dialect, 
and  therefore  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Sabaean  lan^iiage  lies  in  the  paticity  of  vowel-letten  in  the  io> 
scriptions.  The  unvarying  style  w  the  inscriptions 
excludes  further  a  great  number  of  the  commonest  «*■■" 
grammatkal  forms.  Not  a  single  occurrence  of  the  first 
or  second  person  has  yet  been  detected,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  proper  name,  in  which  "  our  god  "  apparently 
occurs.  But  the  knowledge  which  wc  already  possess  amply  sufibces 
to  prove  that  Sabaean  is  closely  related  to  Arabic  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  The  former  language  possesses  the  same  phonetic  dements 
as  the  latter.  It  possesses  the  broken  plural,  a  dual  form  resembling 
that  used  in  Arabic,  &c.  It  is  especially  important  to  imtice  that 
Sabaean  expresses  the  idea  of  indcfiniteness  by  means  of  an  appended 
M,  just  as  Arabic  expresses  it  by  means  of  an  m,  which  in  all  prdb- 
ability  is  a  modification  of  the  former  sound.  But  wc  may  main* 
tain  that,  in  the  later  centuries,  the  m  had  fallen  away  in  the  pnv 
nunciation,  cither  completely  or  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Both  in 
this  point  and  in  some  othcra  Sabaean  appears  more  primitive  than 
Arabic,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  eariicr  date  of  its  monuments. 
The  article  is  formed  by  appending  an  m.  In  its  vocabulary  aJso 
Sabaean  bean  a  great  resemblance  to  Arabic,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  northern  Semitic 
langu^^cs  in  this  respect;  and  it  poaseaies  much  that  is  peculiar  to 
itselL 

Soon  after  the  Christian  era  Sabeean  civilization  began  to  decfine, 
and  completely  perished  in  the  wan  with  the  Abysstnians,  lAo 
several  times  occupied  the  country,  and  in  the  6th  century  remained 
in  possession  of  it  for  a  considerable  period.  In  that  age  the  language 
of  central  Arabia  was  already  penetrating  into  the  Ssbaean  domain. 
It  is  further  ponible  that  many  tribes  which  dwelt  not  far  to  the 
north  of  the  civilised  districts  had  always  spoken  dialects  resemblirat 
central  Arabic  rather  than  Sabaean.  About  the  year  60D  "Arabic 
was  the  language  of  all  Yemen,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
isolated  districts,  and  this  process  of  assimilation  continued  in  later 
times.  True,  a  few  echoes  of  Sabaean  have  survived  in  certain 
grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabulary  of  present-day  dialects  in 
those  districts;  but  these  dialects  are,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly 
"  Arabic."  Several  centuries  after  Mahomet.  learned  Yrmemtct 
were  acquainted  with  the  chaiacten  of  the  inscriptions  whidi 
abounded  in  their  country;  they  wne  alw  able  to  decipher  the 
proper  names  and  a  small  number  of  Sabaean  words  the  meaning  of 
which  was  still  known  to  them,  bat  they  could  no  longer  uiKlerataiid 
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IIk  Inacriptioni  as  a  whole.  Bcinr  nalotis  local  patriots,  tbey 
discovered  in  those  inscriptions  which  they  imagined  themaelves  to 
be  capable  of  deciphering  many  fabulous  stories  respecting  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  Yemenites. 

J/oAri  attd  Socotri. 
Farther  to  the  cast,  in  the  sea-coast  districts  of  Shihr  and  Mahra, 

SI  to  the  borders  of  the  barren  desert  of  the  interior,  and  also  in 
e  isUnd  of  Socotra,  dialects  very  unlike  Arabic  arc  still  spoken. 
Allueons  to  this  fact  are  found  in  Ambic  Kriters  of  the  loth  century 
Mahri,  from  which  Shkhauri  forms  a  distinct  dialect,  and  Socotri  are 
probably  scions  of  dialects  which  were  rclatedto  Sabaean  and 
Minacan;  but  they  have  developed  on  altogether  independent  lines, 
and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  they  wilt  render  us  any  great  assistance* 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions.  They  cenainly  show  the 
uuchem  Semitic  type  in  a  m^st  pronounced  manner  The  strange 
form  of  the  word*  is  produced.  tnUr  alia,  by  all  manner  of  vowel 
lengthenings  and  violent  mutations  of  consonants  (e.g.  in  Socotri  i 
frequently  becomes  h,  a  phonetic  change  otherwise  unknown  in 
Semitic  phitoto^).  Exact  investigation  will  undoubtedly  Mill  dis- 
co%'cr  an  old  acquaintance  in  many  a  strange-seeming  word.  Here 
And  there,  however,  in  Mahri  we  discover  words  which  at  the  first 
clancc  we  recognize  as  cOmmon  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  while  Arabic 
knows  them  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  derivative  significations. 
Still,  *  very  large  part — perhaps  the  preponderating  part — of  the 
Mahri  vocabulary  is  formed  by  words  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic  at  different  periods.  Many  of  them  have  subse- 
quently undergone  drastic  phonetic  alterations,  so  that  at  first  they 
might  be  taken  for  genuine  MahrL  In  Socotri,  which  has  been  more 
protected  by  its  insular  position,  the  borrowed  Arabic  words  are 
larcr,  but  even  here  they  are  not  lacking.  These  languages,  how- 
ever, especblly  Socotri.  still  contain  a  number  of  words,  with  rc^rd 
to  which  we  may  well  doubt  whether  they  are  Semitic  at  all.  T'he 
conjecture  that  Hamites  also  were  once  settled  :n  those  districts 
and  have  left  traces  of  themselves  in  the  language,  appears  to  be 
iavoured  by  the  bodily  characteristics  of  the  inhabttajits.- 

Bhiopic 
In   Abyssinia,   too,  and  in   the  neighbouring  countries  we  find 
languages  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Arabic.    The  Gcei,  or 
_  Ethiopic"  proper,  the  language  of  the  ancient  kingdom 

09»*,^r  of  AxQm,  was  reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  date.  At 
first  Sabaean  letters  were  employed.  But  even  the 
monument  of  King  Aeizanas  (c.  a.d.  jgo),  as  is  now  well 
ectabli^cd,  bears,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  mscription,  one  in 
Ethiopiaa.  This,  however,  is  both  in  Sabaean  and  in  Geez  char- 
acten,  »'.*.  in  a  s>'5tematic  transformation  of  the  Sabaean.  Here  the 
Gccz  is  still  unvocalized;  and  some  few  inscriptions  besides,  without 
vowel  signs,  have  been  discovered.  But  two  great  inscriptions  of  the 
*amc  king  of  Axum — so  it  appears  to  be  after  the  newest  researches 
— ^ready  have  the  full  vocalization  which  obtains  in  the  Eiliioptan 
Bible  and  the  remaining  literature:  the  language,  too,  is  identically 
the  Kime.  The  indication  of  the  vowels  gives  Ethiopic  an  advantage 
over  ail  other  Semitic  scripts.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  is  un- 
known. Not  long  after  the  time  of  the  inscriptions  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Gcez  from  the  Greek,  in  part  by  Jews;  for  Jews  and 
Christians  were  at  that  time  actively  competing  with  one  another, 
both  in  Arabia  and  in  Abyssinia;  nor  were  the  former  unsuccessful 
ia  making  proselytes.  The  missionaries  who  gave  the  Bible  to  the 
Abyssinians  must,  at  least  in  some  cases,  have  spoken  Aramaic  as 
thctr  mother-tongue,  for  this  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  in  the 
Ethiopic  Bible  certain  religious  conceptions  are  expressed  by  Aramaic 
»-ords.  During  the  following  centuries  various  works  were  produced 
by  the  Abyssinians  in  this  language;  they  were  all,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  of  a  more  or  less  theological  character,  almost 
LDvariably  translations  from  the  Greek.  We  cannot  say  with 
certainty  when  Geez  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people,  but  it 
»-as  probably  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  From  the  time  when  the 
Abyssinian  kingdom  was  reconstituted,  tOT^-ards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  by  the  sc-called  Solomonian  dynasty  (which  was  of  southern 
origin),  the  language  of  the  court  antl  of  the  government  was  Am- 
banc;  but  Gccz  remained  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  language, 
and  Geez  Uleniturc  even  showed  a  certain  activity  in  numerous 
translations  from  those  Arabic  and  Coptic  works  which  were  in  use 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Eg>'pt;  besides  these,  original  writings 
were  composed  by  monks  and  priests,  namely,  lives  of  saints, 
hymns.  &c.  This  literary  condition  lasted  till  modem  times.  The 
language,  which  had  long  occome  extinct,  was  by  no  means  invariably 
written  in  a  pure  form:  we  may  often  observe,  inttr  alia,  a  servile 
imitation  of  Arabic  modes  of  expression.  Even  in  manuscripts  of 
znore  artcient  works  we  find  many  linguistic  corruptions,  which  have 
crept  in  portly  through  mere  carelessness  and  ignorance,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  later  dialects.    On  points  of  detail  we 


*What  certain  knowledge  we  possess  of  Mahri  and  Socotr?  is 
almost  wholly  based  on  the  researches  of  Vienna  scholars.  We  hope 
to  receive  from  them  still  more  tight  on  these  stranRc  tongues. 

'Thia  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Abyssinians,  under  the 
influence  of  false  enKlition*  applied  the  name  AifiMrla  to  their  own 
IdngdofD. 


are  stjll  sometime*  left  in  doubt*  as  we  pOMeas  ad  manuscripta  be- 
loi^ing  to  the  older  period. 

Gcez  is  more  nearly  relatea  to  Sabaean  than  to  Arabic,  though 
scarcely  to  such  a  degree  as  we  rmght  expect.  The  historical  inter- 
course between  the  Sabaeans  and  the  pcfjple  of  AxQm  _, 
does  not,  however,  prove  that  those  who  spoke  Geez  were  ur^t^ 
simply  a  colony  i^rom  Sabaea;  the  language  may  be  o/oem 
descended  from  an  extinct  cognate  dialect  of  south  <""*•*• 
Arabia,  or  may  have  arisen  from  a  mingling  of  several  such  dialects. 
And  this  colonization  in  Africa  probably  began  much  sooner  than 
is  usually  supposed.  In  certain  respects  C^ez  represents  a  more 
modern  stage  of  development  than  Arabic;  we  may  cite  as  instances 
the  loss  of  some  inflexional  terminations  and  of  the  ancient  passive, 
the  change  of  the  aspirated  dentals  into  sibilants,  &c.  In  the 
manuticripts,  especially  those  of  later  date,  many  letters  are  con- 
founded, namely,  k.  9,  and  bh,  s  and  sh,  f  and  ^,  this,  however, 
is  no  doubt  due  only  to  the  influence  of  the  modern  dialects.  To 
this  same  influence,  and  indirectly  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Hamltic 
languages,  we  may  ascribe  the  very  fiard  sound  now  given  to  certain 
letters,  q,  f,  t,  and  </,  in  the  reading  of  Geez.  The  last  two  are  at 
present  pronounced  something  like  (i  and  ts  (the  German  z).  A 
peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  Geez  and  by  all  Ethiopic  languages 
IS  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  imperfect  and  the  subjunctive: 
in  the  former  a  vowel  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical,  a  formation 
which  exists  also  in  Mahri  and  Socotri,  and — though  in  another 
signification-;-in  Assyrian  as  well.  Geez  has  no  definite  article,  but 
is  very  rich  in  particles.  In  the  ease  with  which  it  joins  sentences 
together  and  in  its  freedom  as  to  the  order  of  words  it  resembles 
Aramaic.  The  vocabulary  is  but  imperfectly  known,  as  the  theologi- 
cal literature,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  arid,  supplies  us  with 
comparatively  few  expressions  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  whereas 
the  more  modem  works  borrow  their  phraseology  in  part  from  the 
spoken  dialects,  particularly  Araharic.  With  regard  to  the  voca- 
bulary, Geez  has  much  in  common  with  the  other  Semitic  tongues,! 
but  at  the  same  time  possesses  many  woids  peculiar  to  itself;  of 
these  aponsiderable  proportion  may  be  of  Hamitic  origin.  However. 
the  grammar  shows,  at  most,  some  slight  and  dubious  traces  of 
Hamitic  influence.  Geez  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  language 
of  a  tribe  almost  exempt  from  non-Semitic  blood.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  all  tne  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Axum  were  pure  Semites.  The  immigration  of  the, Semites  from 
Arabia  was,  in  all  probability,  a  slow  process,  beginning  at  a  very 
ancient  period,  and  under  such  circumstances  there  is  every  reason 
to  assume  that  they  largely  intermingled  with  the  aborigines.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be'coQumied  by  anthropological  facts. 

Tigri  and  TtgriHa, 

Not  only  in  what  Is  properly  the  territory  of  AxQm  (namely, 
Tigrc,  north-eastern  Abyssinia),  but  also  in  the  countries  bordering 
upon  it  to  the  north,  including  the  islands  of  Dahlak,  dialects  are 
still  spoken  which  are  but  more  modern  forms  of  the  linguistic 
type  clearly  exhibited  in  Geez,  viz.  that  ^x>kcn  in  Tigre  proper  and 
that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  reality,  the  name  of  Ti'grC 
belongs  to  both,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another  as  Northern  and  Southern  TigT^.  But  it  is  the  custom 
to  call  the  northern  dialect  Tigre  simply,  whilst  that  spoken  in  Tigre 
itself  bears  the  name  of  Tigrai  or,  with  an  Amharic  termination, 
Tigriria.  TigrC  bears  a  somewhat  closer  resemblance  to  Geez  than 
does  Tigrina,  although  this  latter  is  spoken  in  the  very  home  of 
Geez,  for  Tigriria  has  during  several  centuries  been  very  strongly 
influenced  by  Amharic,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  Tigr5, 
which  is  spoKcn  mostly  by  nomads.  But  Tigre,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  Hamitic  dialects.  In  late 
years  careful  observations  on  both  languages  have  been  made  by 
scholars  in  loco,  and  we  already  have  a  number  of  printed  texts, 
comprising  partly  original  works,  partly  translations  of  Biblical 
books  and  so  forth.  But  in  this  domain  our  knowledge  still  stands 
in  great  need  of  being  perfected. 

Amharic 

Although  TigrP  and  Tigrina  arc  not  free  from  foreign  influences. 
yet  at  thccorc  they  are  purely  Semitic.  This  is  not  funtiamcntally  the 
case  with  Amharic,  a  language  of  which  the  domain  extends  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Takkaze  into  regions  far  to  the  south.  Although 
by  no  means  the  only  language  spoken  in  these  countries,  it  always 
tends  to  displace  those  foreign  tongues  which  surround  it  and  with 
which  it  is  interspersed.  We  here  refer  especially  to  the  Apaw 
dialects.  Although  Amharic  has  been  driven  back  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Galla  tribes,  it  has  already  compensated  itself  to  some  extent 
for  this  loss,  as  the  Yedju  and  Wollo  Gallas,  who  penetrated  into 
eastern  Abyssinia,  have  adopted  it  as  their  language.  With  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Arabic,  no  Semitic  tongue  is  spoken  by  so 
large  a  number  of  human  beings  as  Amharic.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Agaw  languages  are  being  graclually,  and.  as  it  were,  before  our  own 
eyes,  absorbed  by  Amharic  makes  it  appear  probable  that  this 
language  must  be  spoken  chiefly  by  people  who  are  not  of  Semitic 
race.*    This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  languagg 

»  Only  an  advanced  guard  of  the  Agaw  languages,  the  Bilin  or 
1  dialect  of  the  Bogo»,  is  being  similarly  absorbed  by  the  Tigrt 
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kmU.  Aaliftric  hu  JiwrgMl  f  ran  tbe  ancieiit  Sendtic  type  to  a  far 
treatcr  extent  than  any  of  the  dialecu  which  we  iMve  hitherto 
•ouiaerated.  Many  of  the  old  fonnationa  praerved  in  Geet  are 
oompleldy  modified  in  Amharic.  Of  the  feminuie  fonna  then 
remain  bat  a  few  tracca;  and  that  is  the  caae  alao  with  the  ancient 
plural  of  the  noun.  The  ftrangeaC  innovattons  occur  in  the  personal 
pronouna.  And  certainly  not  more  than  half  the  vocabuuiy  can 
without  unprobabilitv  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  other 
Semitic  lanKuagea.  in  this,  as  also  in  the  jfnunmar,  we  must  kave 
oat  of  account  all  that  is  borrowed  from  oiees,  which,  as  beiog  th» 
ccdesiaatical  tonpie,  exercisea  a  great  influence  eve^where  in 
Abyssinia.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  allowance  lur  the  fact 
that  in  this  language  the  very  considerable  phonetic  modifications 
pftea  produce  a  total  change  of  form,  so  ttut  many  words  which 
at  first  have  a  thoroughly  foreign  appearance  prove  on  further 
oamiiiatioo  to  be  btit  the  regular  development  of  words  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted.  But  the  most  striking  deviations  occur 
in  the  syntax.  Thinn  which  wc  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  usual 
or  even  universal  in  tne  Semitic  languages,  such  as  the  placing  ai  the 
verb  before  the  subject,  of  the  governing  noun  before  the  genitive, 
and  of  the  attributive  relative  dause  after  its  substantive,  are  here 
totally  reversed.  Words  which  are  marked  as  genitiATS  by  the 
prefixing  of  cbe  relative  particle,  and  even  whole  relative  clauses, 
are  treated  as  ooe  word,  and  are  capable  of  having  the  objective 
•uffix  added  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  person 
who  has  learnt  no  Semitic  language  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  Amharic  construction  than  one  10  whom  the  Semitic 
syntax  is  familiar.  What  here  appears  contrary  to  Semitic  analogy 
is  sometimes  the  rule  in  ^aw  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
case  tribes  originally  HamitK  retained  their  former  modes  of  thought 
and  expresson  after  they  had  adopted  a  Semitic  speech,  and  that 
they  nmdified  their  new  taiq:uage  accordingly.  And  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  partial  Semitization  a  the  southern  districts  of  Abyssinia 
(which  had  scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  civilization  of  Axum 
auring  its  best  period)  was  entirely  or  even  principally  due  to 
influences  from  the  north.  ^ 

In  ^te  of  its  dominant  pontionj  Amharic  did  not  for  aeveral 
centuries  show  any  signs  of  becoming  a  literary  language.  The 
oldest  documents  which  we  possess  are  a  few  songs  of  tne  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  which  were  not,  however,  written  down  till  a  later 
time,  and  are  very  difiicult  to  interpret  There  are  also  a  few  Geec- 
Amharic  glossaries,  which  may  be  tolerably  old.  Since  the  17th 
century  various  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  by  European 
missionaries,  to  write  in  Araharic,  and  in  modem  times  this  language 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  employed  for  literary  purposes; 
nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  foreign  influence.  A  literary 
language,  fixed  in  a  sufllictent  measure,  has  thus  been  formed. 
Books  oelonsnny  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  contain  tolerably 
clear  proofs  m  dialectical  differences.  Scattered  notices  by  travetlers 
•eem  to  indicate  that  in  some  districts  the  language  diverges  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree  from  the  recognized  type. 

The  AbysMnian  chronicles  have  for  centuries  been  written  in 
Gees,  largely^  intermingled  wKh  Amharic  elements.  This  "  langua^ 
of  the  chronicles,"  in  Itself  a  dreary  chaos,  often  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  older  forms  of  Amharic  words.  A  similar  mixture 
of  Geez  and  Amharic  is  exemplified  in  various  other  books,  especially 
puch  as  refer  to  the  afi'airs  ot  the  government  and  of  the  court. 

BaraH  and  Curtigiii, 

The  town  of  Harar,  rituated  at  some  disunce  east  of  Shoa.  forms 
a  Semftic  island,  for  its  language  is  extremely  «mitar  to  Amharic. 
In  comparison  with  this,  it  exhibits  sometimes  later,  sometimes 
older  formations.  A  few  centuries  a^,  Harari  was  perhaps  a  dialect 
only  slightly  divergent  from  Amhanc.  To-day,  Amharians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Harar  can  no  longer  understand  each  other,  especially 
as  the  Latter  have  drawn  largely  on  the  languages  of  the  surrounding 
Hamites  (Galla,  Som&I,  and  probably  also  Dan&kil),  and  on  Arabic, 
which  exercises  a  strong  influence  upon  them  as  Moslems.  We  may 
fairly  regard  them  as  an  old  colony  of  Abyssinians.  As  the  case  is 
with  Harari.  so  it  is  probably  with  the  dialects  of  Guriguf  (south  of 
Shoa).  These  dialects,  which  are  markedly  divergent  from  one 
another  and  have  assumed  a  highly  peculiar  form,  placed  as  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  entirely  alien  iaioms,  yet  give  unmistakable  signs  of 
an  origin  either  from  Amharic  or  a  dialect  extremely  close  to  Anmaric. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  desire  that  we  should  soon  receive  some 
really  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  trustworthy  account  of 
Harari  and  the  langu^e  of  Gurtgu2.  We  repeat  that  uie  immigra- 
tion of  the  Semites  into  these  pauts  of  Africa  was  probably  no  one 
single  act,  that  it  may  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  that  the 
immigrants  perhaps  belonged  to  different  tribes  and  to  different 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  that  very  heterogeneous  peoples  and 
languages  appear  to  have  been  varioidy  mingled  together  in  these 
regions.  (Tb.  N.) 

StMLER,  JORANR  8AL0IIO  (1735-1701),  Gennan  churdi 
historian  and  biblical  critic,  was  bora  at  Saalfeld  tn  Thuringia 
on  the  i8th  of  December  1725,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  poor 
circumstances  He  grew  up  amidst  pletisttc  surroundings, 
which  powerfully  influenced  him  his  life  through,  though  he 


never  became  a  Pietist.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  where  he  became  the  disciple,  afterwards  the 
aasisiani,  and  at  last  the  literary  executor  of  the  ortbodoi 
rationalistic  professor  S.  J  Baumgarten  (1706-1757)  In  1749 
he  accepted  ihc  position  of  editor,  with  the  utle  ol  professor, 
of  the  Coburg  official  Gazette.  But  in  1751  he  was  inviled  to 
Alidorf  as  professor  of  philology  and  history,  and  in  175}  he 
liccame  a  professor  of  theology  in  Halle.  After  the  death  of 
BAumgarten  (1757)  Scmler  became  the  head  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  his  university,  and  the  fierce  opposiUon  which  his 
writings  and  lectures  provoked  only  helped  to  increase  his  fame 
as  a  profess(»'.  Uis  popularity  continued  undimicushed  for  more 
Than  twenty  years,  until  1779.  In  that  year  he  came  forwaid 
^^ith  a  reply  (Beantv/ortungder  Fragmenle  cinei  Ungenattnten) 
to  the  W oljenbutlel  Fragments  (see  Reiuakus)  and  to  K.  F. 
Hahrdt's  confession  of  faith,  a  step  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
extreme  rationalists  as  a  revocation  of  his  own  rationalistic 
position.  Even  the  Prussian  government,  which  favoured 
liahrdt,  made  Scmler  painfully  feel  its  displeasure  at  this  new 
but  really  not  inconsistent  aspect  of  his  position.  But,  ihougli 
Scmler  was  really  not  inconsistent  with  himself  in  attacking 
ihe  views  of  Relmarus  ^d  Bahrdt,  his  popularity  began  from 
that  year  to  decline,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  emphasizing  the  apologetic  and  conservative  value  of 
true  historical  inquiry.  His  defence  of  the  notorious  cdicl  of 
July  Q,  17S8,  issued  by  the  Prussian  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  Johann  Christoph  von  WbUner  {1732-1S00),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  enforce  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  might  with  greater 
justice  be  dtcd  as  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  his  powers  and  of  an 
unfaithfulness  to  his  principles.  He  died  at  Hallc  on  the  14th 
of  March  17QI,  worn  out  by  his  labours,  and  disappointed  al  the 
issue  of  his  work. 

The  importance  of  Scmler,  sometimes  called  "  the  father  of  German 
rationalism."  in  'the  Instory  of  theology  and  the  human  mind  is 
that  of  a  critic  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  documents  and  of  tht 
tiii^tory  of  dogmas.  He  was  not  a  philosophical  thinker  or  Iheologiaa, 
though  he  insisted,  with  an  energy  and  persistency  before  unknown, 
on  certain  di'itinctions  of  great  importance  when  properly  worfcra 
out  and  applied,  e.g.  the  distinction  between  religion  and  theology, 
that  between  private  personal  beliefs  and  public  historical  croeca^ 
and  that  between  the  local  and  tc;mporal  and  the  permanent  elements 
of  histoncal  religion.  His  great  work  was  that  of  the  critic.  He 
was  the  first  to  reject  with  sufficient  proof  the  equal  value  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  uniform  authority  of  all  farts  ol 
the  Bible,  the  divine  authority  of  the  traditional  canon  of  Scripture 
the  inspiration  and  supposed  correctness  of  the  text  of  the  Old«and 
NcwTcstaments,  and,  generally,  the  identification  of  re\'elation  with 
Scripture  Though  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  the  Engluii  deist 
Thomas  Morgan,  Semler  was  the  first  to  take  due  note  of  ami  use  for 
critical  purposes  the  opposition  between  the  Judaic  and  anti-Judaic 
parties  of  the  early  cnurch.  He  led  the  way  in  the  task  of  di^ 
covering  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostbs,  and  the  A;>ocalypse.  He  rcvivco  previous  doubts  as  to 
the  direct  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews,  called  in 
question  Peter's  authorship  of  the  first  epistle,  and  referred  the 
second  epistle  to  the  end  of^thc  2nd  century.  He  wished  to  remove 
vhc  Apocalypse  altogether  from  the  canon.  In  textual  criticism 
S-mlcr  pursued  further  the  principle  of  classifying  MSS.  in  families, 
(i  foptco  by  R.  Simon  and  J.  A.  Bengel.  In  church  history  Semler 
did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in  many  periods  and  in  se\'eral  depart- 
nionts.  Fnedrich  Tholuck  pronounces  him  *'  the  father  of  the 
history  of  doctrines,"  and  F.  C.  Baur  "  the  first  to  deal  with  that 
history  from  the  true  critical  standpoint."  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  he  was  nowhere  more  than  a  pioneer 

Tholuck  gives  17T  as  the  number  of  Scmler's  works,  of  which  onlf 
two  reached  a  second  edition,  and  none  is  now  read  for  its  ou-n  sake. 
Amongst  the  chief  arc:  Commcntatio  de  demoniocts  (Halle,  1760^ 
dth  ed.  1779),  Umslandiiche  Untcrsuchung  der  damonischen  LtuU 
6762).  Versiick  einer  bibtischen  Ddmonologie  (1776).  Seieita  capita 
h-.'.iorine  ecclesiasticae  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1767-1769),  Abkandlung  1 


j'-icT  Untersuchung  des  Karum  (Halle,  1771-1775),  Apparatus  ai 
Ul'craUm  N.T.  inter pretationem  (1767;  ad  V.T.,  1773).  Imtttuiiead 
doclrinam   Christ,  libcraliter  discetidam   (Halle,   1774),  Vber  Afsler- 


ische.  gesetlschaftliche,  urd  moralische  Religion  der  Christen  (1786). 
and  h:s  autobiography,  SemUr's  Lebensbesckreibung,  ton  ihm  stOat 
cbcefasst  (Halle.  1781-1785). 

For  estimates  of  Scmler's  labours,  see  W.  Gass,  Ceseh.  dertroL 
ppzmalik  (Berlin.  1854-1867);  Isaak  Domer,  Gesck.  der  proi.  TheeL 
fMunich.  1667);  the  art.  in  Herzog's  Realencyhlcpadie ;  AddS 
Ililgcnfcld,  EinUitune,  in  das  Ncue  Test.  (Leipzig,  1875) :  F"  C.  Baur, 
Epochen  der  kircMichen  Geschteklsschreibung  (1852);  and  Albrecht- 
Ritschl,  Ctsck.  dcs  Pietismus  (Bonn,  1S80-18S4).  -     - 
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(Bangarian,  ZimoHj;  Servian,  Zemun),.»  town  of 
Qouia^lavoaia,  in  tlie  county  o{  Syreiia,  utuated  beside  tlM 
■oath  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  that 
nvcT  and  the  Save.  Pop.  (1900)  about  15,079;  the  majority 
being  Serbs,  tlw  remainder  Croau,  Jews,  Germans,  Magyars  and 
fiip»i»»  Semlia  is  the  teat  of  an  Ortliodox  aitrhbishop;  but 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  CathoDc  Apart  from 
Bumetoos  drarches,  its  cliief  buildings  are  the  law-courts,  prison, 
theatre,  synagogue,  a  higher  grade  schod  or  real-gymnasium, 
and  two  tecimiaU  schools,  one  being  for  girls.  Much  of  the  town 
is  modem,  but  its  suburb  Franzenthal  near  the  Danube  consists 
partly  of  mod  huts  thatched  with  reeds.  Standing  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  navigable  rivers,  and  on  the  main  line  from 
BudarPest  to  Constantinople  and  Solooica,  Semlin  b  the  principal 
customs  and  quarantine  station  for  traveUeis  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Ballian  states.  It  communicates  with  Vienna 
and  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Danube;  with  Sissek,  by  the  Save; 
and  with  Belgrade  by  a  steam-ferry  and  a  bridge  over  the  Save. 
There  are  a  few  factories,  but  far  more  important  b  the  transit 
trade  in  grain,  fruit,  livestock  and  timber. 

Various  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  near  Semlin. 
On  the  top  of  Zigeuneriicii;,  a  hill  overloolcing  the  Danube,  are  the 
rains  of  the  castle  of  Hunyadi  J&nos,  who  died  heiv  in  1456.  Until 
Ml  the  town  belonged  to  Che  Militaiy  frontier  (j.t.). 

noadLWEISS,'  IONATZ  PHIUPP  (xSiS-iSCs),  Hungarian 
physician,  was  Iwm  at  Buda  on  the  ist  of  July  i8>8,  and  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Pest  and  Vienna.  At  first  he 
intended  to  study  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  medicine; 
and  such  was  his  promise  tliat,  even  as  an  nndeigiaduate,  lie 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  like  Joseph  Skoda  and  Carl 
Kokitansky.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Vieima  in  1844,  and  was 
then  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  maternity  depart- 
ment, under  Johann  Klein.  In  Klein's  time  the  deaths  in  this 
department  from  what  was  then  known  as  "  puerperal  fever  " 
became  portentous,  the  ratio  being  rarely  under  503  and  some- 
times exceeding  7-45%.  Between  October  1841  and  May  1843, 
a<  jr3Q  parturient  women  829  died ;  giving  the  terrible  death-rate 
of  x6%,  not  counting  those  of  patients  transferred  to  other 
wtxds.  It  was  observed  that  this  rate  of  mortality  prevailed 
in  tlie  students'  clinic;  in  the  midwivcs'  clinic  it  ruled  much 
lower.  Semmelweiss  found  no  satisfactoiy  explanations  of  this 
mortality  in  such  causes  as  overcrowding,  fear,  mysterious 
atmosplieric  influences  or  even  contaminated' wards;  yet  that 
tike  cause  lay  in  some  local  conditions  he  felt  certain.  The 
patients  would  die  in  rows,  others  escaping;  and  women  de- 
livered before  arrival,  or  prematurely,  would  escape.  At  last,  he 
tells  us,  the  death  of  a  colleague  from  a  dissection  wound  "  un- 
veiled to  my  mind  an  identity  "  with  the  fatal  puerperal  coses; 
and  the  beginning  of  a  sdentific  pathology  of  septicaemia  was 
made.  The  students  often  came  to  the  lying-in  wards  from  the 
dissecting-room,  their  hands  cleansed  with  soap  and  water  only. 
In  May  1847  Semmelweiss  prescribed  ablutions  with  chlorinated 
lime  water:  in  that  month  the  mortality  stood  at  I2'}4%; 
before  theend  of  the  year  it  had  fallen  to  304,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  1-27;  thus  even  surpassing  the  results  in  the  midwives' 
clinic.  Skoda  and  other  eminent  physicians  were  convinced 
by  these  results  (Zeilsckrip  i.  k.  i.  Cesellschaft  der  Antt  in  Wkn, 
J.vL  B.  i.  p.  ro7).  Klein,  however,  apparently  blinded  by  jealousy 
and  vanity,  supported  by  other  reactionary  teachers,  and  aided 
by  the  disasters  which  then  befell  the  Hungarian  nation,  drove 
Semmelweiss  from  Vienna  in  r849.  Fortunately,  in  the  following 
year  Semmelweiss  was  appointed  obstetric  physician  at  Pest  in 
the  maternity  department,  then  as  terribly  afflicted  as  Klein's 
clinic  had  been;  and  during  his  six  years'  tenure  of  office  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  antiseptic  methods,  in  reducing  the  mortality  to 
0-85%.  Semmelweiss  was  slow  and  reluctant  as  an  author,  or 
BO  doubt  hi*  opinions  would  have  obtained  an  earlier  vogue; 
moreover,  he  was  not  only  tender-hearted,  but  also  irascible, 
impatient  and  tactless.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  stupidity 
or  malignity  of  his  opponents  was  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
tragical  issue  of  the  conflict  which  brought  this  man  of  genius 
within  the  gates  of  an  asylum  on  the  wth  of  July  1865.   Strange 


to  say,  he  brought  irith  him  Into  this  retreat  a  dissection  wound 
of  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following  August  he 
died,  a  victim  of  the  very  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  he  had 
already  sacrificed  lualth  and  fortune. 

Hia  chief  publication  waa  X2ie  jClMftfne  iftr  2efr(^  «sd  rffe  i'rtf^A^ 
{axil  it  KitMtllfitim  (Vienna,  1861).  There  are  bioraaphies  by 
Hegar  (Freiburg,  1882),  Bruck  (Vienna  and  Tiichen.  1887),  Duka 
(Hertford,  1882),  Croaae  (Vienna.  189S)  and  SchQrer  von  Waldheim 
(Vienna,  190S).  For  the  relations  in  the  order  of  diacoverv  of 
SemmelwciM  to  Lister  lee  LniCK.  (T.  C  A.) 

SEnmUHO  PASS,  the  lowest  of  all  the  great  patses  act«at 
the  Alps.  The  hospice,  near  the  summit,  was  founded  about 
ri6o,  but  the  pass  was  certainly  used  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Between  1848  and  rgs4  a  railway  line  (the  first  in  any  sense  to 
cixMS  the  Alps)  was  constructed,  but  passes  282  ft.  bdow  the 
summit  of  the  pass  (3225  ft.)  by  a  tunnel  about  i  m.  kmg.  The 
line  runs  from  \¥iener  Netistadt  (30)  ra.  from  Vienna)  past  Biuck 
to  Graz  (139  m.  from  Vienna),  tlie  caintal  of  Styria,  whence  it  is 
227  m.  by  tail  to  Tpeste. 

SEMOn  (also  spelt  Sekov  and  Semois),  a  river  of  less  than 
r  20  m.  in  length  rising  near  Arlon  in  Belgium,  and  flowing  into  tht 
Meuse  near  Honthermi  in  France.  It  is  Belgian  for  about  room, 
and  French  for  the  remainder,  entering  France  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village  of  Bohan.  It  passes  through  the  most  pictur- 
esque scenery  in  Belgium  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sinuous  coarse, 
its  length  of  120  m.  representing  only  47  In  a  straight  Bne. 
Bouillon  is  the  only  town  on  its  banks,  and  since  it  is  not  navigable 
it  has  escaped  the  contamination  of  mantifacturing  life;  it* 
valley  remains  an  ideal  specimen  of  sylvan  scenery  and  medieval 
tranquillity.  

SuOHTILLE,  CHARUS  lOVW  HUOUBT,  MASQtns  Di 
(f  759-1839),  French  diplomat,  was  bom  in  Parts  on  the  9th  of 
March  1759,  the  son  of  one  (rf'the  royal  secretaries.  tUnister 
and  envoy  extraordinary  of  France  at  (}enoa  in  2790-1791, 
he  was  Instructed  by  Duraouriei  to  go  to  Turin  to  detach  Victo* 
Amadco  III.  of  Sardinia  from  tlie  Austrian  alliance,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Sardinian  frontier.  In  1 793  he  had  started 
with  H.  B.  Maret  (afterwards  due  de  Bassano)  tor  luly  where 
they  had  missions  to  Florence  and  Naples  respectively,  when  tfie 
two  envoys  were  kidnapped  by  Austrian  orders  in  the  Valtclline. 
They  remained  in  a  Tirolese  prison  tmtil  December  1795,  when 
there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  release  of  Madame 
Royale,  daughter  of  touts  XVI.,  from  the  Temple.  In  1799 
Bonaparte,  through  whose  influence  lus  release  had  been  obtained, 
sent  him  to  the  Hague  to  consolidate  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Batavian  Republic.  In  this  mission  he  was 
entirely  succe^iul,  and  he  is  credited  with  another  diplomatic 
success  in  the  inception  of  the  Austrian  marriage.  He  accepted 
the  Restoration  and  sat  on  the  commission  which  drew  up  the 
charter.  Sfmonville,  who  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  Louis 
XVIII.'s  confidence,  took  no  port  in  the  Hundred  Days.  A  frank 
opponent  of  the  extremist  poUcy  of  Charles  X.,  he  tried  to  save 
him  in  1830;  in  company  with  Antoine  d'Atgout  he  visited  the 
Tuileries  and  persuaded  the  king  to  withdraw  the  ordinances  and 
to  summon  the  Council.  He  had  been  made  a  count  of  the 
Empire  in  1808,  and  marquis  in  1819.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
nth  of  August  1S39. 

SBMO  SiUICnS.  an  Italian  dWtnity  woishipped  by  the  Sabines, 
Umbrians  and  Romans,  also  called  Dius  Fidius  and  (periiaps 
wrongly)  identified  with  thr  Italian  Hercules.  His  dn.il  nature, 
OS  a  god  of  light  and  good  faith,  is  indicated  by  the  names  Dius 
Fidius.  Sanau  is  obviously  from  soncirt,  meaning  one  who 
hallows  the  acts  in  which  he  takes  part.  Scmo  has  been  vaiiously 
explained  as:  (x)  one  who  presides  over  seed-time  and  harvest 
(jerere,  cf.  the  female  Semonia);  (3)  a  being  apart  from  and 
superior  to  man  {st-himo);  (3)  a  demi-god  (semis).  The  priests 
called  bidcHlales,  whose  existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions, 
were  specially  connected  with  his  worship,  since  lightning  which 
fell  from  heaven  during  the  day  was  looked  upon  as  sent  by  Dita 
Fidius,  and  a  special  class  of  birds  (sampialfs)  was  under  his 
protection.  As  the  god  of  oaths,  he  protected  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  lie,  the  rights  of  hospitality,  international  treaties 
and  alliances.    In  his  sanctuary  on  the  (Juirinal,  the  foimdatioa 
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of  which  wu  celebrated  <m  the  sth  o(  June,  then  woe  ihown 
the  distaS  and  spindle  of  Twiaquil,  the  wife  of  Tvquinius 
Priscus,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  mationa  the  embodiment  of 
all  wifely  virtue*.  Dionysius  of  Halicarsaisus  (iv.  58)  atatea 
that  the  treaty  concluded  between  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the 
town  of  Gabii  was  deposited  in  the  same  temple  of  Sancus, 
whose  name  he  translates  by  Zcit  irtsTuit.  He  could  only  be 
invoked  under  the  open  sky,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god 
of  h'ght  and  day;  hence  a  round  opening  was  made  in  the  roof 
of  hb  temple  through  which  prayers  might  ascend  to  heaven.  If 
be  was  invoked  in  a  private  house,  those  who  called  upon  his  name 
stood  beneath  the  opening  in  the  roof  called  umplutuim.  The 
bronze  orbs  mentioned  by  Livy  (viiL  ao.  8)  as  having  been  set 
up  in  his  temple  are  also  supposed  to  have  some  connexion  with 
this,  although  they  may  be  merely  symbols  of  the  eternal  power 
of  Rome.  There  was  a  second  chapel  of  Semo  Saocus  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber  with  an  altar,  the  inscription  on  which  led 
Christian  writers  (Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius)  to  con- 
fuse him  with  Simon  Magus,  and  to  infer  that  the  latter  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  god.  The  cult  of  Semo  Sancus  never 
possessed  very  great  importance  at  Rome;  authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  it  was  of  Sabine  origin  or  not.  The  plural  Semones 
was  used  of  a  class  of  supernatural  beings,  a  kind  of  tutelary 
deities  of  the  state. 

See  Preller,  RSmisclu  UyOwhtle:  article  "Dius  Fidius,"  by 
Wissowa,  in  Roscber's  Ltxikon  der  Mytholope,  and  his  RelipoH  una 
Kmllms  drr  Rdnur  (1903),  who  rejects  the  identity  of  Semo  Sancus 
Ditis  FUius  with  Hercules:  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Roman  Festaali 
(1890);  E.  Jannettas,  Etnile  snr  Sana  Sanaa  Fidins  (Paris,  1885}, 
accordmg  to  whom  he  was  a  Sabine  fire  god. 

SUPACHi  a  small-  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Luceme, 
built  above  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
about  li  m.  by  road  north  of  the  Sempach  railway  station  (9  m. 
N.W.  of  Lucerne)  on  the  main  line  between  Lucerne  and  Olten. 
In  igooithad  2591  inhabitants,  German-speaking  and  Romanists. 
It  has  retained  some  traces  of  its  medieval  appearance,  especially 
the  main  gateway,  beneath  a  watch  tower,  and  reached  by  a 
bridge  over  the  old  moat.  About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the 
north-east,  on  the  hillside,  is  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Sempach  (9th  July  1386),  in  which  the  Swiss  defeated  the 
Austrians,  whose  leader,  Duke  Leopold,  lost  his  life.  The  legend- 
ary deed  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  (q.v.)  is  associated  with  this 
victory.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
Battle  Chapel  (restored  in  1886)  and  by  a  modern  monument 
to  Winkelried.  Some  miles  north  of  Sempach  is  the  quaint 
village  of  Mvlnstec  or  BercmUnsltr  (973  inhabitants  in  1900), 
with  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  the  loth  century  and  dating, 
in  parts,  from  the  nth  and  I3tb  centuries  (fine  i;th-centuiy  choir 
8t^  and  altar  frontals),  the  chapter  of  secular  canons  now 
consisting  of  invalided  priests  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne:  it 
was  in  Beromiinstei  that  the  first  dated  book  was  printed  (1470) 
in  Swit2erland,  by  care  of  the  canons,  while  thence  came  Geting 
who  introduced  printing  into  France. 

See  Th.  von  Liebenau,  Du  ScUadU  bci  Sempaek  (Lucerne,  1886). 

(W.A.B.C.) 

SEMPER,  GOnPRIED  (1803-1879),  German  architect  and 
writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Altona  on  the  J9th  of  November  1803. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  law,  but  his  impulses  towards  an 
artistic  career  were  irresistible.  His  early  mastery  of  classical 
literature  led  him  to  the  study  of  classic  monuments  in  classic 
lands,  while  his  equally  conspicuous  talent  for  mathematics  gave 
him  the  hiws  of  form  and  proportion  in  architectural  design. 
At  the  university  of  (>6ttingcn  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
K.  0.  MOUer.  His  architectural  education  was  carried  out 
successively  in  Hamburg,  where  later,  upon  his  return  from 
Greece,  he  buUt  the  Donner  Museum,  in  Berlin,  in  Dresden,  in 
Palis  under  Gau  and  in  Munich  tmder  GSrtner;  afterwards  he 
visited  Italy  and  Greece.  While  in  Greece  he  made  observations 
which  showed  that  in  ancient  architecture  the  use  of  polychrome 
was  frequent.  In  the  difiusion  of  this  discovery  he  was  much 
aided  by  Jacques  Ignace  HittorS.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  architecture  in  Dresden,  and  during  fifteen  years 
leceived  many  important  commissions  from  the  Saxon  court. 


He  built  the  opera4iouae'  in  Renaissance  ttyit,  the  new  miseam 
and  picture  gallery,  and  a  Byzantine  synagogue.  In  1848  his 
turbulent  q>irit  led  him  to  side  with  the  revolution  against  his 
royal  patron;  he  furnished  the  rebels  with  military  plana,  and 
was  eventually  driven  into  exile.  Semper  came  to  London  at  the' 
time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  Piiitoe  Albert  found  him 
an  able  ally  in  carrying  out  his  idans.  He  was  appointed  teadier 
of  the  principles  of  decoration;  his  lectures  in  manuscript  are 
preserved  in  the  art  library.  South  Kensington.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  prince  consort  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum;  and  he  made  the  drawings  for  the  Wellington 
funeral  car.  In  1853  Semper  left  London  for  Zurich  on  his 
appointment  as  professor  of  architecture,  and  with  s  oomoission 
to  build  in  that  town  the  polytechnic  school  and  the  hoqiitaL 
He  also  built  the  obsetvatoiy  and  the  railway  station  in  that  dty. 
Here,  too,  he  made  pUns  for  a  large  thoOie  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  1870  he  was  called  to  Vieima  to  assist  in  the  great  ardii- 
tecturalptojectssincecarriedoutaioundtheRing.  Ayeailatei, 
after  an  exile  of  over  twenty  years,  he  received  a  summons  to 
Dresden,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  first  opera-house,  whidi  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1869;  his  second  design  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the. first.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
comparative  tranquillity  between  Venice  and  Rome,  and  in  the 
latter  city,  he  died  on  the  tsth  of  May  1879.  In  189}  a  bronze 
status  of  Semper,  by  Johaimes  ScheUing,  was  unveiled  on  the 
BrUhlsche  Tetrasse  in  Dresden. 

Scmpcr's  style  was  a  erowtb  from  the  classic  ordeiB  through  the 
Italian  Cinque  Cento,  tie  forsook  the  base  and  rococo  forms  he 
found  rooted  in  Germany,  and,  reverting  to  the  best  historic  ex- 
amples, fashioned  a  purer  Rewaiwanrr  He  stands  as  a  leader  in 
the  practice  of  polychronx;  since  widely  diffused,  and  by  his  writiiKS 
and  example  did  much  to  reinstate  the  ancient  union  between  ardu- 


tecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  Among  his  numerous  litetvy 
works  are  Ubcr  Pd^/ekrimie  u.  itmn  Urspntng  (1B51),  Dig  An- 
vendunt  dtr  Farhen  »■  dtr  ArckUelittir  u.J'laslik  lei  dot  AUm,  Da 


StU  in  den  Itchnischen  u.  tebionisdtat  KHmttn  (1860-1863).  His 
/Jotes  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Art  in  Metals  and  Hard  Materials: 
its  TecHnohty,  History  and  Style,  were  left  in  MS. 


SEMPILL,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family  long  seated  in 
Renfrewshire.  An  early  member.  Sir  Thomas  Sempill  (d.  1488), 
was  killed  whilst  fighting  for  James  III.  at  the  battle  of  Saucbie- 
bum,  and  his  son  John  (d.  1513),  who  was  made  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment about  1489,  fell  at  Flodden.  John's  grandson,  Robert,  3rd 
Lord  Sempill  (c.  1505-1578),  assisted  the  Scottish  regent,  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  in  her  struggle  vnlh  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  partisans  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots; 
about  1566,  however,  he  deserted  the  queen,  against  wiwm 
he  fought  at  Carberry  Hill  and  at  Langside.  His  grandson, 
Robert  (d.  1611),  became  the  4th  Lord  Sempill,  and  another 
grandson  was  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Beltrocs  (;.«■). 

The  title  of  Lord  Sempill  descended  to  Frands,  the  Sth  lord 
(d.  1684),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Anne  (d.  1695),  the 
wife  of  Francis  Aberciomby  (d.  1703),  who  was  created  a  peer 
for  life  as  Lord  Glassford.  Their  sons,  Francis,  John  and  Hugh, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Sempill,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  title. 
Hugh,  I2th  Lord  Sempill  (d.  1746),  fought  in  Spain  and  in 
Flanders,  and  held  a  command  in  the  Engl^  army  at  CuUodcn; 
in  1747  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Black  Watch.  His  title 
descended  to  Selkirk  Sempill,  the  ijth  lord  (1788-1835),  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Maria  Janet  (1790-1884).  She  was 
succeeded  by  a  cousin,  William  Forbes  (1836-1905)18  descendant 
of  the  13th  terd,  who  took  the  name  of  Forbes-SempiU;  in  1905 
his  son,  John  Forbes-SempiU  (b.  1863),  became  the  i8th  lord. 

A  certain  Robert  Sempill,  who  served  James  Edward,  the  Old 
Pretender,  in  France,  and  is  described  as  a  captain  in  Dillon's  famous 
Iridi  regimettt,  was  created  Lord  Sempill  bjr  this  prince  after  1723. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  oonfusioa 
between  the  different  holders  of  the  title. 

SEMPILL  (OS  SxKPu),  SIR  JAMES,  ROBERT  AHD  FRAHOS. 

three  Scottish  ballad-writers,  known  as  the  Sempills  of  Beltrces 
from  their  place  in  Rerfiewdure. 

SiE  JAIOES  Sekvill  (1566-1616)  was  the  son  of  John  Sempill  of 
Beltrees,  and  Mary  Livingstone,  one  of  the  "  four  Marys," 
companions  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  brought  up  with 
James  VI.  tuder  George  Buchanan,  and  later  assisted  the  kin( 
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in  the  prepantloa  of  his  BasilUtoH  DoroH.  Ambasudor  to 
England  isgo-1600,  he  vras  made  a  knight  bachelor,  and  in 
t6oi  was  sent  to  France.  He  died  at  Paisley  in  1636.  His  wife 
ms  Egidia  or  Geillis  Elphinstoae  of  filythswood.  He  wrote 
some  theological  woriis  in  prose,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  poem  "  The  Packman's  Pater  Noster,"  a  vigorous  attack 
iqmn  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  edition  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  i66q  entitled  "A  Pick-tooth  for  the  Pope,  or  the 
Packman's  Paler  Noster,  translated  out  of  Dutch  by  S.  I.  S.,  and 
newly  augmented  and  enlarged  by  his  son  R.  S.''  (reprinted  by 
Paterson)  Seven  poems,  chiefly  of  an  amorous  character, 
are  printed  in  T.  C.  Stevenson's  edition  of  TieStmfSl  Battala. 

Robert  SEnnLi  (the  youngerl  ( I  SOS  ^-l66s  ?),  son  of  the  above, 
was  educated  at  the  univcnity  of  Glasgow,  having  matriculated 
in  March  1613.  During  the  Civil  War  he  fought  for  the  Stuarts, 
and  seems  to  have  suffered  heavy  pecuniary  losses  under  the 
Commonwealth.  He  died  between  1660  and  1669.  He  mamed 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auldbar.  Hisreputalion 
is  based  on  the  ballad,  "  The  l^fe  and  Death  of  Habbie  Simpson, 
Piper  of  Kilbarchan,"  written  e.  1640.  It  is  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  limes;  and  it  gave  fresh  vogue  to  ihepopularsix- 
lincd  stanxa  which  was  much  used  later  by  Ramsay,  Fcrgusaon 
and  Bums  (see  particularly,  Bums's  "  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy  "). 
Two  broadside  copies  were  printed  before  ■  700,  and  it  appeared  in 
James  Watson's  CoUtclion  of  Paemt  (1706-1710).  SempiU  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  also  of  an  epitaph  on  "  Sawney  Briggs, 
nephew  to  Habbie  Simpson,"  written  in  the  same  stanza.  He 
wrote  a  continuation  of  his  father's  "  Packman's  Paler  Noster." 

Fkamcis  SEMriLL  (i6i6?-i682)  was  a  son  of  Robert  Sempill 
the  younger.  No  details  of  his  education  are  known.  His 
fidelity  to  the  Stuarts  involved  him  in  money  diflicullies,  to 
meet  which  he  alienated  portions  of  his  estates  to  his  son. 
Before  1677  he  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Renfrewshire. 
He  died  M  Paisley  in  March  ilS8>.  Sempill  wrote  many  occa- 
siooal  pieces,  and  his  fame  as  a  wit  was  widespread.  Among  his 
Boat  important  works  is  the  "  Banishment  of  Poverty,"  which 
oonlains  some  biographical  details.  "  The  BIythsome  Wedding," 
k>ng  attributed  to  Francis  Sempill,  has  been  more  recently 
aaaencd  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane. 
Scmpill's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  song  "  She 
raise  and  let  me  in,"  and  of  the  ballad  "  Maggie  Lauder,"  has 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  had  some  share  in  both. 

Sec  the  works  mentioned  below  in  the  article  on  the  elder  Robert 
SenvpiU,  and  TU  Patms  tfUu  StmpUU  0}  Btllrus.  ed.  Jamn  Pattraon 
rEdxnbur%K  ti49)i  A  LtUrary  History  of  Scotland,  by  }  H  Millar 
(1903) ;  and  Notts  and  Queries,  9th  scrio  (xi.,  1903,  pp.  436-437). 

SBIinLL,  ROBERT  (the  elder]  (c.  iS30-iS95).  Scottish 
ballad-writer,  was  in  all  probability  a  cadet  of  illegitimate  birth 
of  tbe  noble  house  of  Sempill  or  Scmple.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  appeals  to  have  spent  some  time  in  Paris.  He 
was  probably  a  soldier,  and  must  have  held  some  office  at  the 
Scottish  court,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  lord  treasurer's  books  in 
February  1567-1  s68,  and  his  writings  show  him  to  have  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  court  affairs.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Queen  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  SempiU  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Leith  (isS9->sfio),  was  in  Paris  in  1572,  but  was 
driven  away  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  was  prob- 
ably present  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  (1 573),  serving  with 
the  army  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton.  He  died  in  1 595. 
His  chief  works  are;  "  The  Ballat  maid  vpoun  Margret  Fleming 
calUt  the  Flerayng  bark  ";  "  The  defence  of  Crisscll  Sande- 
landis";  "The  Claith  Merchant  or  Ballat  of  Jonet  Reld,  ane 
Violet  and  Ane  Quhyt,"  all  three  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  They 
are  characterized  by  extreme  coarseness,  and  are  probably  among 
hb  earlier  works.  His  chief  political  poems  are  "  The  Regentis 
Tragedie,"  a  broadside  of  1570;  "The  Sege  of  the  Castel  of 
Edinburgh  "  (1573),  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view; 
"  Ane  Complaint  vpon  fortoun  ..."  (isSi),  and  "The  Legend 
of  the  Biscbop  of  St  Androis  Lyf«  callit  Mr  Patrik  Adamsone  " 
(1583). 

See  CHromidt  «/  5c«0itt  Poetry  (ed.  James  Sibbald.  Edinburgh. 
ItQi);aad"Esuysoo  the  Poela  of  Renfrewshire."  by  William  Mother- 


well, in  The  Horp  of  Ketffrtyislure  (Pairiey,  1819;  reprinted  i>72). 
Modem  editions  of  SempiU  arc.  "  Sege  of  the  Castel  of  Edinbut^h," 
a  facsimile  reprint  with  introduction  by  David  Constable  (1813): 
The  SempiU  BaUates  (T.  G.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  1872)  containuw 
all  the  poems;  Satirical  ptemi  of  lie  Kefomsalion  (ed.  James  Crin- 
stoun,  Scottish  Test  Soc,  t  vols.,  fM9-i<93),  with  a  memoir  of 
Sempill  and  a  bibliography  of  his  f  ~ — 


SEMUR-EM-AIIXOIS,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  45  m.  W.N.W.  «f 
Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3178.  Semur 
occupies  one  of  the  finest  At*  in  France,  on  the  extremity  of  a 
plateau  dominating  the  river  Annancon,  which  surrounds  the 
town  on  three  sides.  The  river  forms  this  extremity  into  a 
peninsula  which  is  occupied  by  the  old  town,  once  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  tbe  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  An  iathmua, 
on  which  sUnds  the  castle,  tmitea  tha  older  to  the  newer  quarter, 
in  which  arc  situated  an  old  gateway  of  the  i  sih  century  and  tbe 
church  of  Noue-Dame.  This  building,  which  belongs  mainly  t» 
the  13th  century,  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  Gothic  arcfai> 
lecture  in  Burgundy,  though  the  narrowness  of  the  nave,  to  10m* 
degree,  spoils  its  proportions.  The  portal  with  its  three  arehed 
openings  projects  from  the  facade,  which  is  flanked  by  two  square 
lowers  surmounted  by  balustrades.  Of  the  artistic  features  of  Ihe 
interior  one  of  the  moat  noteworthy  is  the  sculptured  keystone  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  apse,  representing  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin. 
The  castle  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  consists  of  a  rectangular  keep 
flanked  by  four  towers.  Portmna  of  it  are  still  in  use.  Among 
the  numerous  old  houses  in  the  town  is  one  belonging  to  the  t  inia 
of  Louis  XI V.  of  which  the  last  proprietor  was  Florent  Claude  du 
Chltdet,  husband  of  the  friend  of  Voltaire.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
hospitaL  Semur  possesses  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  communal  college.  It  is  an  important  market 
centre  for  the  Auzois  and  Morvan,  and  has  trade  in  horses,  grain, 
sheep,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cement,  leather,  oil,  and  chonical 
manures  are  among  its  industrial  prodticta. 

Semur  iSinemurtm)  was  a  Gallic  forttcis  in'  thcdaric  ages  and  in 
feudal  times  a  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundv.  In  the  I  itn  century 
it  txcamc  capital  of  Autoii.  Its  communal  charter  dates  from  1276. 
The  incorporation  of  Burgundy  with  France  was  resist  by  the 
town,  which  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  royal  troops  in  1478. 
During  the  wars  of  religion  in  the  lAth  century  it  served  as  tcfafe 
for  the  Leaders,  and  thou|ih  it  submitted  to  Heniy  IV.  at  his  acces- 
sion ils  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1603. 

SiNAC  DE  MEILHAN,  GABRIEL  (1736-1803),  French  writer, 
son  of  Jean  S(nac,  physician  to  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1736.  He  entered  the  civil  service  in  1762;  two  years  later 
he  bought  Ihe  office  of  master  of  requests,  and  in  1766  further 
advanced  his  position  by  a  rich  marriage.  He  was  successively 
intendant  of  La  Rochcllc,  of  Aiz  and  of  Valenciennes.  In  1776 
he  became  intcndant-general  for  war,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  resign.  He  had  hoped  to  be  made  minister  of  finance,  and 
was  disappointed  by  the  nomination  of  Neckcr,  of  whom  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  He  was  intimate  with  thecomtcsse 
de  Tessj,  sister  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  and  in  1781  met  Madame 
de  Crfquy,  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  began  a  teng  friend- 
ship with  her.  His  first  book  was  the  fictitious ^Aiwirer  d'Antia 
de  Conzague,  princesse  palatine  (1786),  thought  by  many  people 
at  the  time  to  be  genuine.  In  the  next  year  followed  the  €011* 
sidbrations  sur  Us  richesses  el  U  luxe,  combating  the  opinions  of 
Necker;  and  in  1788  the  more  valuable  Ctissidhatiotss  iut 
tespril  el  let  stueurs,  a  book  which  abounds  in  sententious,  but 
often  excessively  frank,  sayings.  S&iac  witnessed  tbe  beginnings 
of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  but  emigrated  in  1790,  making  his 
way  first  to  London,  and  then,  in  1791,  toAix-Ia-Chapelle,  where 
he  met  Pierre  Alexandre  de  Tilly,  who  asserts  in  Us  Uemairi 
that  S^nac  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
refusal  of  bis  own  services.  In  1793,  while  his  recollections  of 
the  Revolution  were  still  fresh,  he  wrote  a  novel,  L'£miir4  (Ham> 
burg,  4  vols.,  1797),  which  shows  perspicadty  and  good  judgment 
in  its  treatment  of  events.  It  was  reprinted .  in  1904  in  an 
abridged  form  by  Casimir  Stryienski  and  Frants  Funck-Breniano. 
At  the  Invitation  of  Catherine  11.  Sfeac  went  In  1791  to  Russia, 
where  he  hoped  to  become  imperial  historiographer,  but  his 
manners  displeased  Catherine,  who  contented  herself  with  dia- 
roissing  him  with  a  pension.    From  Russia  he  went  to  Hafflburn 
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*nd  tbeace  to  Vienna,  where  he  fonnd'a  (riend  in  the  prince 
de  Ligne.  He  died  on  the  i6th  o(  August  iSoj.  Sinac  also 
wrote  a  moderate  exposition  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  revolu- 
lion,  entitled  Du  gouvcrjtemeTil,  des  mmtwi  et  des  conditions  en 
Franc*  avant  la  Revolution,  avec  ks  caractira  des  principaux 
personnages  du  rigne  de  Louis  XVI ;  the  last  part  was  reprinted 
(1S13)  by  the  due  de  Levis  with  a  notice  of  the  author  as  Por- 
traits el  earadires.  Sfaiac  collected  his  own  (Eutres  pkHosopkiques 
tt  titUraim  (j  vols.)  at  Hamburg  in  179?. 

See  his  tZmres  choisies,  edited  by  M.  de  Lescure  in  1863;  Lettres 
inUites  de  Uadame  de  Criqui  i  Sinac  de  Ueilkan  (1856).  edited  by 
Edouard  Fournicr;  Louis  Lcgrand,  Sinac  de  Meiilwu  et  I'intendance 
du  Hainaut  et  du  Cambrisis  (1868);  and  the  notice  by  Fernand 
CauBsy  prefixed  to  his  edition  (1905}  of  the  Considiralions  sur 
I'espril  et  la  mmirt. 

SBMANCOUR,  finENNB  PIVBRT  DB  (1770-1846).  French 
author,  was  born  in  Paris  in  November  t77a.  His  father  desired 
him  to  enter  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  preparatory  to  be- 
coming a  priest,  but  Senancour,  Lo  avoid  a  profession  for  which 
he  had  no  vocation,  •  went  on  a  visit  to  Switzerland  in  T789. 
At  Fribourg  he  married  in  1790  a  young  Frenchwoman,  Made- 
moiselle Daguct,  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  His 
wife  refused  lo  accompany  him  to  the  Alpine  solitude  he  desired, 
and  they  settled  in  Fribourg,  His  absence  from  France  at  the 
outbrealc  of  the  Revolution  was  interpreted  as  hostility  to  the 
new  government,  and  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  emi- 
giaats.  He  visited  France  from  time  to  time  by  stealth,  but 
he  only  succeeded  in  saving  the  remnants  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  In  1799  he  published  in  Paris  his  Riteries  sur  la  nature 
primilm  de  I'komme,  a  book  containing  impassioned  descriptive 
passages  which  mark  him  out  as  a  precursor  of  the  romantic 
movement.  His  parents  and  his  wife  died  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  Senancour  was  in  Paris  in  iSoi  when  he  began' 
Obertnann,  which  was  finished  in  Switzerland  two  years  later, 
and  .printed  (Paris,  1  vob.)  in  1804.  This  singular  book,  which 
has  never  lost  its  popularity  with  a  limited  class  of  readers,  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  treatise  De  t'amour,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  accepted  social  conventions.  Obermann,  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  inspired  by  Rousseau,  was  edited  and  praised 
successively  by  Sainte-Bcuve  and  by  George  Sand,  and  had  a 
considerable  influence  both  in  France  and  England.  It  is  a  series 
of  tetters  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  solitary  and  melancholy 
person,  whose  headquarters  are  placed  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the 
Jura.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  book  in  the  large  class  of  Wer- 
Cherian-Byronic  literature  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  hero,  in- 
stead of  feeling  the  vanity  of  things,  recognizes  his  own  inability 
to  be  and  do  what  he  wishes.  Professor  Brandes  has  pointed  out 
that  while  Rail  was  appreciated  by  some  of  the  ruling  spirits  of 
the  century,  Obermann  was  understood  only  by  the  highly  gifted, 
sensitive  temperaments,  usually  strangers  to  success.  Senancour 
was  tinged  to  some  extent  with  the  older  pkilosopke  form  of 
free-thinking,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  reaction, 
leaving  no  resources  but  his  pen,  Senancour  was  driven  to  hack- 
work during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to 
France  (i8oj)  and  his  death  at  St  Cloud  (lotb  of  January  1846); 
but  some  of  the  charm  of  Obermann  is  to  be  found  in  the  Li6rci 
Utdilalions  i'un  solitaire  incomu.  Thiers  and  Villemain  succes- 
sively obtained  (or  Senancour  from  Louis  Philippe  pensions 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  last  days  in  comfort.  He  wrote 
late  in  life  a  second  novel  in  letters  entitled  Isahclk  (1833).  He 
composed  his  own  epitaph;  htcrniU,  sois  man  asile, 

Senancour  is  immortahzcd  for  English  readers  in  the  Obermann 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Obermann  itself  was  translated  into  EngliiJi, 
with  biographic-il  a'nd  critical  introduction,  bj-  A.  G.  Waite  (1903). 
See  the  prrtacf  by  Saintc-Bcuve  to  his  edition  (1833.  2  vols.)  of 
Obermann,  and  two  articles  Portraits  contcmfiorains  (vol.  i.);  Un 
Prlcurseur  and  Shiancour  (1867)  by  J.  Lcvallois,  who  received  much 
information  from  S^'-nancour's  daughter,  Eulalie  de  St^nancour, 
herself  a  journalist  and  novelist;  and  a  biographical  and  critical 
•tudy  Sbumcoyr,  \,y  J.  MeH.int  C1907). 

SENARHONT,  ALEXANDRB  ANTOINE  HURBAU  DB  (1769- 
1810),  French  artillery  general,  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  and 
educated  at  the  Metz  school  for  engineer  and  artillery  cadets. 
In  1785  he  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery,  in  which  he  served 
*s  a  regimental  officer  for  fifteen  years.    In  1800  be  won  great 


credit  both  by  his  exertions  in  bringing  the  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  Reserve  over  the  Alps  and  by  his  handling  of  guns  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1806,  as  a  general  of  brigade,  and  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  of  an  army  corps,  he  took  part  in  the  Jena 
and  Eylau  campaigns.  But  he  is  remembered  chiefly  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  "  caseshot  attack  "  which  was  the  central 
feature  of  Napoleon's  matured  tactical  system,  and  which 
Senarmont  put  into  execution  for  the  first  time  at  Friedland 
(f.«.).  For  this  feat  he  was  made  a  baron,  and  In  180S  he  was 
promoted  general  of  division  by  Napc^eon  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  front  of  Madrid.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  on  the 
26th  of  October  i8xa 

SENARHONT,  HENRI  HURBAU  DE  (i8o»-i869),  French 
mineralogist  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Btou£,  Eure  et  Loire,  on 
the  6th  of  September  180S.  He  became  engineer-in-chief  of 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and  director  of  studies  at  the 
£cole  des  Mines  at  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches 
on  polarization  and  on  the  artificial  formation  of  minerals.  He 
also  wrote  essays  and  prepared  maps  on  the  geology  of  Seine  et 
Mame  and  Seine  et  Oise  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  France 
(1844).    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  jolh  of  June  1862. 

SENATE  (Lat.  senalus,  from  root  sen-,  as  in  tmex,  old;  the 
root  is  the  Sanskrit  sana,  cf.  Or.  bos;  the  same  element 
appears  in  seAor,  seitaeur,  seneschal)  literally  the  assembly  a( 
old  men,'  originally  the  heads  of  the  chief  families,  and  hence, 
in  general,  the  upper  council  in  a  governmental  system.  The 
Latin  word  corresponds  with  the  Greek  lerousia  (g.v.),  the  name 
of  the  similar  body  at  Sparta;  it  must  not  be  used  of  the  Cleis* 
thenic  council  (see  Boutfi)  at  Athens,  which  was  in  all  respects 
a  diflerent  body.  The  Athenian  Areopagus  (.g.v.)  represents  the 
Roman  senate.  The  word  is  applied  primarily  to  the  aristocratic 
Roman  assembly  (see  below).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
second  chamber  in  the  legislatures  of  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  as  also  in  those  of  the  separate  states  composing 
the  Union;  in  the  British  legislature  it  is  represented  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  analogy  the  title  is  used  for  the  governing 
bodies  of  various  educational  institutions,  e.g.  in  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  also  in  certain  American  colleges 
and  universities,  where  it  denotes  an  advisory  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  students  as  well  as  members  of  the  factdty. 
So  in  the  Scottish  colleges  the  governing  body  is  the  Senatus 
Academicus.  In  Scottish  law,  the  lords  of  session  (i.<.  judges)' 
are  called  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  which  is  itself 
spoken  of  as  a  senate. 

The  Ancient  Roman  Senate.  (A)  Hislery. —  The  senate  or 
council  of  elders  formed  the  oldest  and  most  permanent  element 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  senate  to  Mn—n-jtr 
Romulus,  who  chose  out  100  of  the  best  of  his  subjects 
to  form  his  advising  body.  They  are,  however,  far  from  tmani- 
mous  in  their  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  senate 
down  to  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  only  facts  on 
which  they  are  all  agreed  are  that  in  509  B.C.  it  already  con- 
tained 300  members,  and  that  a  distinction  already  existed 
within  it  between  patres  maiorum  gentium  and  minorum  gentium 
(Livy  i.  35;  Cic.  De  rep.  0.  jo.  35;  Dionys.  ii.  47).  Moreover, 
with  one  exception  they  agree  in  asserting  that  throughout  the 
monarchical  period  the  senate  consisted  entirely  of  patricians. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  connexion  between  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  senate  by  the  admission  of  new  members  and  the 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  patres.  The  most  probable 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  rise  in  the  number  of  the  senators  «-as 
due  to  the  gradual  incorporation  of  fresh  elements  into  the 
patrician  community,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  gentes;  and 
that  the  new  clans,  out  of  which  new  members  came  into  the 
senate,  were  the  genles  minores.  The  exclusively  patrician  char- 
acter of  the  senate  at  this  period  seems  an  inevitable  inference 
from  all  that  we  know  of  the  political  position  of  the  plebs  at  the 

*  With  the  idea  of  age  is  conjoined  that  of  superior  wisdom  and 
experience,  worthy  of  respect  and  qualified  to  decide;  cf.  the  Angl^ 
Saxon  Witanagemot,  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  Originally  the 
members  were  the  advisers  of  Che  king,  and  their  spirit  was  generally 
aristocratic  and  conservative. 
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dine,  uu)  the  evfdeiKc  of  Zonans  to  the  contrary  b  universally 
discredited.  The  appointment  of  senators  depended  entirely 
upon  the  king.  They  were  not  appointed  for  life,  but  at  the 
pfeasure  of  the  king  who  summoned  them.  It  is  possible  that 
a  king  might  change  his  advisers  during  his  reign,  and  a  new 
king  could  certainly  abstain  from  summoning  some  of  those  con- 
vened by  his  predecessors.'  The  powers  of  the  senate  at  this  time 
were  very  indefinite.  Tradition  ascribes  to  It  the  control  of  the 
iniareinum  and  a  power  of  sanctioning  acts  of  state  {patrwn 
amclerilas),  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  significance  for 
this  early  period.  It  seems  also  to  have  possessed  a  customary 
tight  oi  controlling  foreign  policy,  for  the  ancient  formula  of  the 
Fetiales  refers  to  the  sanction  of  the  fttlra  (Livy  i.  ji).  From  the 
senate  also  must  have  been  chosen  the  delegates  appointed  by 
tlw  king  either  to  be  his  executive  representative  when  he  was 
absent  in  the  field  (prceftclus  urbi),  or  to  assist  him  in  jurisdiction 
(/Itiri  pardatUunis,  quaatBra  paniciJti). 

The  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  the  substitution  of  two 
umoally  elected  consuls  did  not  at  first  bring  any  important 
change  in  the  position  of  the  senate.  It  was  the  con- 
sulting body  of  the  consuls,  meeting  only  at  their 
pleasure,  and  owing  its  appointment  to  them,  and 
remained  a  power  distinctly  secondary  to  the  magistrates,  as  it 
had  been  formeriy  to  the  king.  The  magistrates  at  this  time 
were  chosen  entirely  from  the  patrician  houses,  and  the  senate 
loag  remained  a  stronghold  of  patrician  prejudice.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  the  first  consuls  some  change  in  the  class  from  which 
senators  were  drawn,  but  various  accounts  of  the  change  arc 
given  <Livy  ii.  i;  Festus,  p.  154;  Dionys.  v.  13;  d.  Tac.  Ann. 
zi.  as)-  Whatever  Ihe  exact  nature  of  the  change,  we  may  be 
certain  that  plebeians  were  not  introduced  into  the  senate  at  this 
time.  Such  a  change  is  utterly  improbable  at  the  crisis  of  a 
patridan  ttup  d'Uai,  such  as  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
cenainly  ira*;  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
plebeian  senator  before  the  year  4or  B.C.  The  statement  t  hat  some 
modification  in  the  original  principle  of  selection  was  made  In  this 
year  is  invariably  introduced  as  an  explanation  of  the  title 
fatns  cnatripti,  which  is  held  to  imply  a  distinction  of  rank 
within  the  senate,  as  derived  from  the  formula  of  summons 
"  qui  patrcs,  qui  conscripti  {esUs)."'  But  either  this  formula 
is  not  as  eariy  as  509  B.C.  or  the  term  consctipli  does  not  refer 
only  to  plebeians.  In  one  respect  the  substitution  of  consuls  for 
kings  tended  to  the  subordination  of  the  chief  magistrates  to 
Uie  senate.  The  consuls  held  office  only  for  one  year,  while  the 
senate  was  a  permanent  body;  in  experience  and  prestige  its 
individual  members  were  often  superior  to  the  consuls  of  the  year. 
It  was  therefore  improbable  that  the  magistrate  would  venture 
to  disregard  the  advice  of  his  consilium,  especially  as  he  himself 
would  pass  mlo  the  senate  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office, 
according  to  a  recognized  custom  which  was  gradually  modifying 
Ihe  theoretical  freedom  of  choice  that  the  consuls  possessed  with 
regard  to  ihcir  consilium.  It  was  probably  in  their  capacity 
of  ex-magistrates  that  plebeians  first  entered  the  senate;  for 
the  first  plebeian  senator  mcntionedby  Livy,P.LiciniusCalvus, 
was  also  the  first  plebeian  consular  tribune.  This  Is  hardly 
likely  to  be  mere  coincidence.  Of  the  two  standing  powers 
which  the  senate  inherited  from  the  monarchy,  the  inlerrtguum 
and  the  pairum  auclmilts,  the  first  had  become  even  rarer  of 
exercise  than  before;  fur  if  cither  consul  existed  to  nominate  a 
successor,  inltrreinum  could  not  be  resorted  to.  The  pclrum 
aiuloritat,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  developed  into  a  definite  right 
cUimed  by  Ihe  senate  lo  give,  or  withhold  its  consent  to  any 
legislative  or  elective  act  of  the  comitia,  which  could  not  be 
valid  without  such  consent.  The  control,  too,  which  it  had  long 
exercised  over  foreign  policy  must  have  increased  the  importance 
of  the  senate  in  a  period  of  constant  warfare  with  the  nations  of 
Italy.    But  m  the  eariy  republic  the  senate  remained  primarily 

■  For  other  views  on  Ihis  point  see  Dionya  ii.  f  a,  who  maintains 
that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the  cians,  and  T-  Mommsen, 
Staalsreclttt  iii.  844,  S54,  who  maintains  an  automatic  composition  of 
the  early  senate. 

'  For  another  view,  however,  see  VVIIIems.  Lt  Sinai,  i.  p.  37  »eq. 


an  advising  body,  and  had  a*  yet  istumed  no  definite  oecuUve 
powers. 

In  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  we  find  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  senate.  It  is 
now  a  self-existent,  automatically  constituted  body,  independent 
of  the  magistrates,  a  recognixed  taaor  in  the  constitution  and 
the  wielder  of  extensive  powers.  Its  self-existence  could  only 
be  secured  by  a  transfereiux  of  the  selection  of  the  senate  from 
the  magistrate  to  some  other  authority,  and  was  actually  effected 
by  entrusting  the  selection  to  the  recently  instituted  college 
of  censors.  The  censorship  was  instituted  in  443  B.C.,  and  some 
lime  before  the  year  31 1  it  was  ;daced  in  charge  of  the  k€lio 
senatus.  Conditions  of  selection  had  also  been  impoaed  by  311, 
which  made  the  constitution  of  the  senate  practically  automatic. 
Ex-curule  magistrates  were  now  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
together  wfth  any  other  persons  who  had  done  conapicuoua 
public  service  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  magutracy  or  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  army;  and  tor  some  limebcfore  Sulla's  dicutoiahip 
little  power  of  choice  can  really  have  rested  with  the  censors. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  while  abolishing  the  censorship  (immediately 
revived),  also  secured  an  entirely  automatic  composition  for  the 
senate  by  increasing  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  enacting  that 
all  cx-quaosiors  should  pass  at  once  into  Ihe  senate.  This  en- 
actment provided  for  the  maintenance  even  of  the  increased 
number  of  600  senators,  twenty  quaestorians  passing  into  the 
senate  every  year.  The  senate's  powers  had  now  extended  far 
beyond  its  two  ancient  prerogatives  of  appointing  an  interrex, 
and  relifyingdedsions  of  the  comitia.  The  first  of  these  powers, 
as  hat  been  shown  above,  had  fallen  into  practical  disuse,  aiul  the 
second  had  for  some  reason  become  a  mere  form  by  Ihe  last 
century  of  the  republic.  It  is  improbable  that  the  change  was 
entirely  the  muit  of  the  lex  Publitia  of  187  B.C.,  which  decreed 
that  Ihe  senate  should  exercise  its  auttoriUu  before  Ihe  voting 
instead  of  after,  though  this  law  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
process  very  imperfectly  known  to  us  by  which  senatorial  control 
of  legislation  in  this  form  was  gradually  nullified.  But  the 
senate  had  acquired  a  far  more  effective  control  over  the  popular 
vote  thnnfgh  the  observance  of  certain  unwritten  rules  regulating 
the  relation  between  senate  and  magistrates.  It  was  generaJiy 
understood  that  the  magistrate  should  not  question  the  people 
on  any  important  mailer,  without  the  seiute's  consent,  nor  refuse 
to  do  so  at  its  request;  that  one  magistrate  should  not  employ 
his  veto  to  quash  the  act  of  another  except  at  the  senate's 
bidding,  nor  refuse  to  do  so  when  directed.  Such  was  the 
situation  which  had  developed  out  of  Ihe  tendency  noticed  above 
for  the  magistrate  to  be  advised  by  his  councO  In  all  important 
matters.  Again,  Ihe  earlier  control  of  foreign  policy  developed 
into  a  definite  claim  put  forward  by  Ihe  senate  and  recognixed 
by  the  constitution  to  conduct  all  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
power  and  frame  an  alliance  which  should  merely  be  offered  to  Ihe 
people  for  ratification.  For  the  organisation  of  a  new  Roman 
province  even  this  formal  ratification  was  dispensed  with,  and  a 
commission  of  senators  alone  aided  Ihe  victorious  general  in  the 
organization  of  his  conquests.  The  senate  also  held  an  important 
power  in  its  right  lo  distribute  spheres  of  rule  among  the  various 
magistrates.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  entire  control  over  the 
external  relations  of  Ihe  free  cities  which  were  scattered  through- 
out the  provinces,  but  formed  no  administrative  parts  of  those 
provinces,  holding  their  rights  by  charter  for  which  they  de- 
pended upon  the  senate.  The  control  of  finance  was  also  en- 
tirely in  the  senate's  hands.  Three  circumstances  had  combined 
to  bring  about  Ihis  result.  The  censors,  who  were  only  occasional 
officials,  were  entrusted  with  the  leasing  of  the  public  revenues; 
the  senate  not  only  directed  the  arrangements  made  by  Ihem, 
and  received  appeals  against  oppressive  contracts,  but  also  con- 
trolled any  financial  assignments  that  had  lo  be  made  during  Ihe 
vacancy  in  the  censorship.  Again,  Ihe  details  of  public  ex- 
penditure had  been  in  very  early  times  entrusted  to  the  quaestors, 
who,  when  the  magistracies  were  multiplied,  occupied  an  en- 
tirely subordinate  position;  Ihis  strengthened  Ihe  position  of 
the  senate  as  the  natural  director  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
msgislrate.   Thirdly,  the  general  control  exercised  by  the  iCDat* 
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over  pravindil  afUn  Implied  its  direction  o(  tb«'  income  derived 
{com  the  provinces,  which  in  the  later  republic  lormed  the  chief 
pnpetty  of  tlw  state.  It  liad  also  claini«l  a  right,  unchallenged 
till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  granting  occupation  and 
decieeiiig  alienation  of  public  lands,  or  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  state.  Every  branch  of  state  finance 
was  therefore  in  its  hands.  In  matters  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
the  senate  claimed  the  right  to  set  free  by  its  decree  in  case  of 
emergency  the  full  poweis  of  cotrcUio  contained  in  the  imperium 
of  a  magistrate,  but  limited  normally  in  capital  cases  by  successive 
laws  of  appeal.  The  exeidse  of  this  right  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  and  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  consul  the 
same  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction  which  had  resided  in  the 
dictatonhip.  It  was  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  special  urgency, 
■uch  as  the  epidemic  of  poisoning  in  331  B.C.  (Livy  viii.  18), 
the  prevalence  of  Bacchanalian  licence  in  the  dty  in  186  B.c 
{ii.  TTsix  18)  and  the  formidable  preponderance  of  the  re- 
ydutionary  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  133  b.c.  The  action 
of  the  senate  on  this  last  occasion  evoked  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  people,  on  the  groimd  that  the  senate  was  not  acting  on 
behalf  oi  the  state  against  its  enemies,  but  in  the  interest  of  one 
party  in  the  state  against  the  other;  and  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus 
subsequently  forbade  any  such  exercise  of  capita]  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  a  magistrate,  whether  authorised  by  the  senate  or 
not.  The  senate  continued,  however,  to  make  use  of  this  decree, 
and  the  question  of  its  right  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  chief  points 
at  issue  in  the  final  struggle  between  the  senatorial  and  demo- 
cntic  parties.  The  best  known  instance  of  this  iterelum  ullimum 
bi  the  hist  century  of  the  republic  is  that  of  63  B.C.,  when  Cicero 
took  summary  action  against  the  Catilinarians,  and  justified 
hit  action  on  the  plea  that  this  decree  had  authorized  him  to  do 
■o.  The  senate  also  exercised  a  police  control  in  Rome  in  sudden 
emergencies.  It  dissolved  by  a  decree  passed  in  64  B.c  a  number 
of  trade  gilda  which  had  become  the  centres  of  political  disturb- 
ance, and  framed  decrees  from  time  to  time  dealing  with  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  chief  feature  of  the  democratic  revolution 
at  Rome  which  occupied  the  century  following  the  tribunate  of 
T.  Gracchus  was  an  uncompromising  onMsitioa  to  the  tenure 
of  these  extensive  powers  by  the  senate.  Sulla's  enactments  in 
81  BX.,  which  aimed  at  restoring  its  ascendancy,  show  clearly 
how  much  power  it  had  already  lost;  and  his  attempts  to 
reinstate  it  were  short-lived  (see  Rome:  History  II.  "The 
Republic  ").  The  Gracchi  and  Caesar  alike  found  themselves 
obliged  to  override  senatorial  prerogative  in  the  interests  of 
{Hogressive  legislation,  and  though  the  senate,  owing  to  its  strong 
hold  over  the  magistragr,  succeeded  repeatedly  in  dealing  death 
to  its  opponents,  it  never  regained  the  populu  confidence;  and 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  old  senate  in  49  B.c  was  hardly 
lamented. 

I  Caesar's  revision  of  the  senatorial  list  and  his  increase  of  the 
senate  to  900  was  a  return  to  the  old  practice  by  which  kings 
„  and  the  early  magistrates  had  chosen  their  own  body 

empir.  "f  councillors.  And  though  after  this  revision  Sulla's 
arrangement  for  the  automatic  replenishing  of  the 
tenate  was  restored,  yet  the  .growing  influence  exercised  by 
Caesar  and  his  successors  over  elections  secured  their  control 
over  the  ftrstHnd  of  the  senate.  Still,  the  senate  was  regarded 
in  the  early  prindpate  as  the  great  representative  of  republican 
institutions,  and  Augustus  took  elaborate  pains  to  divide  his 
authority  with  the  senate.  In  legislation,  indeed,  the  senate  was 
supreme  under  the  prindpate.  The  legislative  poweis  of  the 
comitia  became  very  gradually  extinct;  but  long  before  they  had 
disappeared  tauUus  consulla  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  kges 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  with  this  prerogative  of  the  senate  the 
princeps  never  directly  interfered.  Jurisdiction  remained  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  republican  courts,  but  such  cases  as  did  not 
come  under  their  cognizance  were  divided  between  princeps  and 
senate.  The  senate,  moreover,  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  together  with  those  provinces 
which,  not  requiring  any  military  force  nor  presentiiig  special 
administrative  difEculties,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman 
people.    It  also  retained  control  of  the  public  treasury .  (see 


AXRAumi),  while  Caesar  administered  his  own  treasury  (ftcus). 

It  gradually  became  the  electing  body  for  the  annual  magistiactcs; 
and,  as  entrance  to  it  was  still  woo  chiefly  through  the  magistracy^ 
co-optation  became  practically  the  prindple  of  admission.  Bat 
the  power  the  senate  theoretically  possessed  of  creating  and 
deposing  a  princeps  was,  formally  at  least,  the  chief  of  its  pro* 
rogatives  at  this  time,  though  considerably  limited  in  piactice> 
It  had,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  all  its  control  of  foreign  administra- 
tion, which  had  once  been  the  bulwark  of  its  power;  and  though 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  princeps,  it  was  entirely  subordinate 
to  him  in  this  department.  It  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
early  Caesars  to  pay  an  apparent  deference  to  the  senate,  and  so 
give  to  their  rule  an  appearance  of  constitutionalism.  But  even 
in  this  capadty  the  senate  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow 
of  republican  government.  Though  occasionally  roused  into 
activity  during  the  and  and  3rd  centuries,  it  ceased  after  the 
period  of  the  Julian  emperors  to  have  any  real  control  of  afiaiis. 
Ve^iaiian  had  admitted  ItaUans  and  provindals  into  the  senate, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  increasing  its  value  as  a  representative 
council  of  the  empire;  but  this  widening  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  institution  of  an  hereditary  senatorial  order  by  Augustus, 
who  thus  gave  recognition  to  the  practical  exdusiveness  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  later  republican  period,  while  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  recruiting  the  order. 

B.  Proctdvre. — Senatorial  pipcednre  remaned  comparatively 
unchanged  throughout  the  republic  and  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
empire.  The  right  of  summoning  the  senate  belonged  origiiially  to 
the  consuls,  and  later  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  In  the  Ciceronian  period,  when  all  these  were  entitled  to 
summon  the  meeting,  the  right  belonged  to  them  in  the  above  order 
of  precedence.  The  magistrate  who  summoned  tile  senate  alio 
presided  and  broujght  busmen  before  it.  He  firit  niade  statements 
to  the  house  on  important  public  affairs,  and  might  then  at  his 
discretion  ask  the  opinion  of  the  house  on  points  arising  out  of 
them,  or  invite  other  senators  to  speak  without  himself  patting 
forward  any  definite  proposition.  In  both  of  these  cases  he  was 
expected  to  follow  a  regular  order  of  precedence  in  asking  for  votes 
or  speeches,  and  the  nugistrate*  of  the  year  were  precluded  from 
expressing  their  opinion.  When  the  chief  senators  had  expressed 
their  opinion  on  the  motion  of  the  president,  or  made  proposals  of 
their  own,  in  the  fonmer  case  the  house  divijded  on  the  notion,  in 
the  latter  the  president  put  to  the  bouse  in  succession  the  various 
proposals  made.  The  only  important  modification  of  this  procedure 
mtroduccd  by  the  principate  was  the  extension  of  all  the  presiding 
magistrate's  rights  to  the  princeps,  who,  however,  enjoyed  also  the 
right  of  giving  his  opinion  as  a  private  senator. 

C.  Insiinia. — ^The  senatorial  Miigiiia  were  not  at  first  distinguished 
from  those  of  ex-curule  magistrates.  But  by  degrees  the  broad 
stripe  {UUui  tJttvus)  on  the  tunic  and  the  red  shoe  {cakeus  mvlltms) 
became  distinctive  of  the  senator  (hence  lalidamus^  a  senator)! 
Scats  in  the  theatre  were  rescrwed  for  senators;  and  even  the  aoos 
of  senators  adopted  the  fojju  tUma  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  probably  at  an  eariier  time.  Certain  disqualifications  were 
attached  to  senators  in  republican  times,  chief  of  which  was  their 
exclusion  from  trade;  and  these  were  increased  under  the  principate. 
Failure  to  observe  these  disqualifications,  or  any  public  disgrace  or 
gross  misconduct,  was  punished  by  removal  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  until  that  office  (ell  into  abeyance  after  the  time  of  Sulla. 
The  censorial  right  of  removing  unworthy  members  from  the  senate 
was  revi\*cd  by  Aujgustus.  and  was  exercised  by  subsequent  emperors 
at  a  yeariy  revision  of  the  list,  which  supplemented  the  lonual 
lalimtes  unattu  periodically  held  by  the  pnnceps  in  his  capacity 
of  censor. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  two  traditional  prerogatives 
of  the  senate,  the  control  of  thtiinlemtnum  and  the  tamm 
auelorius,  belonged  in  historical  times  to  the  senate  as  •  body,  or 
to  its  patrician  members  only,  or,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  the 
whole  body  of  patricians.  For  conflicting  views  on  this  subject,  see 
P.  Willems,  Le  Sinai,  vol.  ii.  p.  1;  T.  Mommsen,  SUaUraU,  iii- 
1037  et  seq.;  and  Rdm.  ForscHMnien,  i.  318-249;  C.  C.  L.  Larige, 
De  patrunt  and.  amm.  (Leipzig,  1876-1877):  O.  Chuon,  Krilacht 
EriTltrnnffn  aber  in  rSm.  Stool  (Rostock,  1817),  jp.  41  ct  seq.  U 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  words  patrts  and  patricu  are  used  is  thb 
connexion  as  the  equivalent  of  senators  may  be  cited  the  parallel 
use  of  the  term  patrician  magistrates  as  the  equivalent  of^curule 
magistrates,  a  usage  due  10  the  fact  that  these  magisttaciea  were  for 
more  than  a  century  reserved  for  patricians. 

General  Bibliography. — ^T.  Mommaen,  SlaalsncU,  iii.  a  (^ 
edition,  Leiprig.  1887):  P.  V/iWemt,  Le Sinaf  dt  la  rtpuUijiu nmamt 
(2nd  cd.,  Louvain,  1883);  J.  Rubino,  VnUrsiukuttgen  Oil.  "voo 
dem  Senate  und  dcm  Patriciate,"  Cassel,  1830);  A.  H.  J.  Grccnidge, 
Koman  PiMk  Life,  a.  261  et  seq.  (1901);  G.  W.  Botaord,  Kemam 
A'temUies  (1409);  alsoart.  Rout.  History.  (A.  M.  Cki 
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mnSBm,  JEM  (i  742-1809),  Swiss  pastor  uid  voluminous 
writer  on  vegetable  physiology,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  6lh 
of  May  1 74  2.  He  is  remembered  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  light  on  vegetation.  Though 
Marcello  Malpighi  and  Stephen  Hales  had  shownthata  great  part 
of  the  substance  of  plants  must  be  obtain,  d  from  the  atmosphere, 
no  progress  was  made  until  Charles  Bonnet  observed  on  leaves 
plunged  in  aerated  water  bubbles  of  gas,  which  Joseph  Priestley 
recognized  as  oxygen.  Jan  Ingenbousz  proved  the  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  carbonic  acid;  but  it  was  Senebier  who  clearly 
showed  that  this  activity  was  confined  to  the  green  parts,  and 
to  these  only  in  sunlight,  and  first  gave  a  connected  view  of  the 
whole  process  of  vegetable  nutrition  in  strictly  chemical  terms. 
He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  imd  of  July  1809. 

See  Sachs.  Gtukickte  d.  Botanik,  and  Arbeiun,  vol.  ii. 

SENECA,  the  name  of  two  famous  men  (father  and  son), 
natives  of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  who  attained  eminence 
in  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Luaus  Ahnaeus  Seneca  (c.  54  b.c.-a.d.  39),  called  Seneca 
"  the  elder "  or  "  the  rhetorician,"  belonged  to  a  well-to-do 
equestrian  family  of  Corduba.  His  praenomen  is  uncertain,  but  in 
any  caseMarcus  is  an  arbitrary  conject  ure  of  Raphael  of  Volterra. 
During  a  lengthy  stay  on  two  occasions  at  Rome  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  famous  orators  and  rhetoricians,  to  prepare  for  an 
official  career  as  an  advocate.  His  idea]  orator  was  Cicero,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  florid  tendencies  of  the  oratory  of  his  time. 
During  thecivU  wars  (which  kept  him  in  Spain  and  thus  prevented 
bim  from  ever  hearing  Cicero  speak)  his  sympathies,  like  those  of 
bis  native  place,  were  probably  with  Pompcy,  as  were  those  of 
his  son  and  his  grandson  (the  poet  Lucan).  By  his  wife  Helvia  of 
Corduba  he  had  three  sons:  L.  Annaeus  Novatus,  adopted  by  his 
father's  friend,  the  rhetorician  Junius  Gallio,  and  subsequently 
called  L.  Junius  Gallio;  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher; 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  As  he  died  before 
his  son  was  banished  by  Claudius  (41;  Seneca,  ad  Hdviam,  ii.  4), 
and  the  latest  references  in  his  writings  are  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately after,  the  death  of  Tiberius,  be  probably  died  about  a.d.  39. 
At  an  advanced  age,  at  the  rcqtiest  of  his  sons,  he  prepared,  it  is 
said  from  memory,  a  collection  of  various  school  themes  and  their 
treatment  by  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  These  he  arranged  in 
ten  books  of  Cottlrcntrsiac  (imaginary  legal  cases)  in  which  74 
themes  were  discussed,  the  opinions  of  the  rhetoricians  upon 
each  case  being  given  from  different  points  of  view,  then  their 
division  of  the  case  into  different  single  questions  {divisio),  and, 
finally,  the  devices  for  making  black  appear  white  and  ex- 
tenuating injustice  (cotcres).  Each  book  was  introduced  by  a 
preface,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  individual  rhetoricians 
were  discussed  in  a  lively  manner.  The  work  is  incomplete,  but 
the  gaps  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  filled  up  with  the  aid  of  an 
epitome  made  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  romantic  elements  were  utilized  in  the  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  tales  called  Gala  Romanorum  (f  .v.).  For  books!.,  ii.,  vii.,  iz., 
z.  we  possess  both  the  original  and  the 'epitome;  for  the  re- 
mainder we  have  to  rely  upon  the  epitome  alone.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  only  seven  of  the  prefaces  are  available.  .  The 
ConSroversiae  were  supplemented  by  the  Suasoriae  (exercises  in 
hortatory  or  deliberative  oratory),  in  which  the  question  Is  dis- 
cussed whether  certain  things  should  or  should  not  be  done. 
The  whole  forms  the  most  important  authority  for  the  history 
of  contemporary  oratory.  Seneca  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
historical  work,  containing  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  wars  almost  down  to  his  own  death,  after  which 
It  was  published  by  his  son.  Of  this  we  learn  something  from  the 
younger  Seneca's  De  vita  fatrit  (H.  Peter,  Hislmcorum  Roma- 
norum Jragmenla,  i88j,  pp.  291,  301),  of  which  the  be{pnning 
was  discovered  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  The  father's  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  rhetorical  work,  generally  ascribed  to  the  son 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  vindicated  by  Raphael  of  Volterra 
and  Justus  Lipsius. 

Ebitioks.— N.  Faber  (Paris,  1387);  J-  F.  Gronovius  (l.eiden, 
1<49,  Amsterdam,  1672);  (critical)  C.  Bursian  (Leipzig,  1857);  A. 
KicMling  (i.eiptig,  1872);  H.J.  Mailer  (Prague.  1887,  with  many 
imacccuary  conjee tures).   See  alio  article  by  O.  RosiMch  in  Pauly 


Wissowa's  RcahncyktopSdie,  i.  pt.  2  (1894);  Teuffcl-Schwalw, 
llisl.  cj  Roman  LiUralure  (Eng.  trans..  1900).  269;  M.  SchanX, 
GeuhichU  der  romiicken  Litlfratur,  ii.  i  (1899);  and  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Dcclaimers."  in  G.  A.  Simcox,  History  of  Latin  Literature,  u 
(1883).  On  Seneca's  style,  sec  Max  Sander.  Der  Sprachgebrauck  de$ 
RlielorA.S.  (VVaren,  1877-1880);  A.  Ahlheim,  De  Senecae  rUlorit 
Kill  dicendi  (Gicssen,  1886);  E.  NorHcn.  Die  aniike  Kumtprost 
(l8<)8).  p.  300:  on  his  influence  upon  his  son  the  philosopher, 
K.  Rolland,  De  I'infiuence  de  Senbqne  te  pire  et  des  rkiteurs  sur  3in^qu$ 
le  pkilosopke  (1906).  On  the  use  of  Seneca  in  the  Cesia  Romanorum, 
sec  L.  Friedlandcr,  Dantdlungen  aus  der  Sitlengeschickte  Romt 
(Eng.  trans.,  iii.  p.  16  and  appendix  in  iv.). 

Lucius  An'naeus  Sf.neca  (c.  3  d.c.-a.d.  6s),  slatdsman  anj 
philosopher,  was  the  second  son  of  the  rhetorician.  His  teachers 
were  Attains,  a  Stoic,  and  Sotion,  a  pupil  of  the  Sextii.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  vegetarian  and  a  water-drinker,  but  his  father 
checked  his  indulgence  in  asceticism.  He  devoted  himself  to 
rhetorical  and  philosophical  studies  and  early  won  a  reputation 
at  the  bar.  Gains  criticised  his  style  as  mere  mosaic  {cmmisniTa$ 
meras)  or  "  sand  without  lime,"  yet  being  in  reality  jealous  of  his 
successes  he  would  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  not  been  assured 
that  he  was  loo  consumptive  to  live  long  (Suet.  Calig.  63;  Dio 
Cassius  lix.  19.  7).  Under  Claudius  his  political  career  (he  had 
been  quaestor)  received  a  sudden  check,  for  the  influence  of 
Messallina  having  efl'ected  the  ruin  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Gains, 
Seneca,  who  was  compromised  by  her  downfall,  was  banished 
to  Corsica,  AJ>.  41.  'There  eight  weary  yean  of  waiting  were 
relieved  by  study  and  authorship,  with  occasional  attempts  to 
procure  h^  return  by  such  gross  flattery  of  Claudius  as  is  found 
in  the  work  Ad  Potybium  de  consolalione  or  the  panegyric  on 
Messallina  which  he  afterwards  suppressed.  At  length  the  tide 
turned;  the  next  empress,  Agrippina,  had  him  recalled,  appointed 
praetor,  and  entrusted  with  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  then 
(48)  eleven  years  old.  Seneca  became  in  fact  Agrippina's  con- 
fidential adviser;  and  his  pupil's  accession  increased  his  power. 
He  was  consul  in  57,  and  during  the  first  bright  years  of  the  new 
reign,  the  ^t'lifKoiiiiiim  Nermis,  he  shared  the  adininistration 
of  affairs  with  Burrus,  the  praetorian  prefect.  The  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  these  men  was  wise  and  humane;  their 
influence  over  Nero,  while  it  lasted,  was  salutary,  though  some- 
times maintained  by  doubtful  means  (see  Nero).  We  must, 
however,  regard  the  general  tendency  of  Seneca's  measures; 
to  judge  him  as  a  Stoic  philosopher  by  the  counsels  of  perfection 
laid  down  in  his  writings  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
apply  the  standard  of  New  Testament  morality  to  the  career  of  a 
Wolscy  or  Mazarin.  He  is  the  type  of  the  man  of  letters  who 
rises  into  favour  by  talent  and  suppleness  ifomilas  henula), 
and  is  entitled  as  such  to  the  rare  credit  of,  a  beneficent  rule. 
In  course  of  time  Nero  got  to  dislike  him  more  and  more;  the 
death  of  Burrus  in  6>  gave  a  shock  to  his  position.  In  vain  did  he 
petition  for  permission  to  retire.  Even  when  he  had  sought 
privacy  on-  the  plea  of  ill-health  he  could  not  avert  his  doom; 
on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  Piso's  conspiracy  he  was  forced 
to  commit  suicide.  His  manly  end  might  be  held  in  some 
measure  to  redeem  the  weakness  of  his  life  but  for  the  testimony 
it  bears  to  his  constant  study  of  effect  and  ostentatious  self- 
complacency.  His  second  wife,  Pompeia  Paulina,  of  noble 
family,  attempted  to  die  with  him.  Hu  enormous  wealth  was 
estimated  at  300  millions  of  sesterces.  He  had  500  ivory  table* 
inlaid  with  citron  wood  (Dio  Ld.  10,  Uii.  2).  Some  of  the  Fathers, 
probably  in  admiration  of  his  ethics,  reckoned  Seneca  among  the 
Christians;  this  assumption  in  its  turn  led  to  the  forgery  of  a 
correspondence  between  St  Paul  and  Seneca  which  was  known 
to  Jerome  (cf.  Augustin,  Ep.  153:  "  Seneca  .  .  .  cujus  etiam 
ad  Paulum  apostolum  leguntur  epistolae  ").  This  has  givin 
rise  to  an  interesting  historical  problem,  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  many  works  qn  the  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Seneca  is  at  once  the  moat  eminent  among  the  L.atia  writers  of  the 
Silver  Age  and  in  a  special  sense  their  representative,  not  least 
because  he  was  the  originator  of  a  false  style.  The  affected  and 
sentimental  manner  which  gradually  grew  up  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  became  ingrained  in  him,  and  appears  equally  in  everything 
which  he  wrote,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  as  the  most  finished  pro- 
duct of  ingenuity  concentrated  upon  declamatory  exercises,  sub- 
stance being  sacrificed  to  form  and  thought  to  point.  Every  variety 
of  rhetorical  conc^t  in  turn  contributes  to  the  ■'■""-g  effect,  now 
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tifuel  aad  onununt,  now  novelty  and  venatility  of  treatment,  or 
affected  simplicity  and  studied  absence  of  plan.  But  the  chicC 
weapon  is  the.  epigram  {ttntemtia),  summing  up  in  terse  incisive 
aniithc^  the  gist  of  a  whole  period.  "  Seneca  is  a  man  of  rca\ 
genius,"  writes  Niebuhr,  "which  is  after  all  the  main  thing;  not 
to  be  unjust  to  him,  one  must  know  the  whole  range  of  that  litera- 
ture to  which  he  belonged  and  realize  bow  well  he  understood  the 
art  of  making  something  even  of  what  was  most  absurd."  His 
works  were  upon  various  subjects,  (i)  His  Orations,  probably  the 
speeches  whicn  Nero  delivered,  are  lost,  as  also  a  biography  of  his 
father,  and  (3)  his  earlier  scientific  works,  such  as  the  monographs 
describing  India  and  Egypt  and  one  ubon  earthquakes  {Nat.  Qu. 
vi.  4.  2).  The  seven  extant  books  of  Physical  Investigations  (Natu' 
rates  Qiuustionts;  trans.  John  Clarke,  with  introd.  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikte.  1910)  treat  in  a  popular  manner  of  meteorology  and 
astronomy;  the  work  has  little  scientifk:  merit,  yet  here  ana  thcrC 
Seneca,  or  his  authority,  has  a  shrewd  fiue&>i;,  e.£.  that  ihtic  1^  a 
connexion  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  that  comets 
arc  bodies  like  the  planets  revolving  in  fixed  orbits.  (3)  The  Satire 
on  the  Death  (and  dciBcation,  literally  "  pumpkinihcation ")  of 
CiamHus  («d.  Bitcheler,  Berlin,  1S83)  is  a  specimen  of  the  **  ntira 
Menippea  "  or  medley  of  prose  and  verse.  The  writer's  sfHte  against 
the  dead  emperor  bctorc  whom  he  had  cringed  servilely  shows  in  a 
•ornr  fashion  when  he  fastens  on  the  wise  and  liberal  measure  of 
comerring  the  franchise  upon  Gaulish  nobles  as  a  theme  for  abuse. 
(4)  Tike  remaining  prose  works  are  of  the  nature  of  wnanX  essays, 
bearing  various  titles — twelve  so-called  Dialogues,  three  books 
On  CUmeiwy  dedicated  to  Nero,  seven  On  Benefits,  tveoty  books  of 
letters  to  LucUius  (cd.  Hcnsc,  Leipzig,  1898;  W.  C.  Summers 
published  a  selection  in   1910).     They  are  all  alike  in  discussing 

ftractical  questions  and  in  addressing  a  single  reader  in  a  tone  m. 
amiliar  conversation,  the  objections  he  is  supposed  to  make  being 
oocastonaliy  cited  and  answered.  Seneca  had  the  wit  to  discover  that 
conduct,  which  Is  after  all  "  three-fourths'  of  life,"  could  furnish 
inexhaustible  topics  of  abiding  universal  interest  far  superior  to  the 
imaginary  themes  set  in  the  schools  and  abundantly  analysed  in  his 
father's  Controversiae  and  S\tasoriaet  such  as  poisoning  cases,  or 
tyrannicide,  or  even  historical  persons  like  Hannibal  and  Sulla. 
The  innovation  took  the  public  taste,— plain  matters  of  urgent 
persotial  concern  sometimes  treated  casuist ically,  sometimes  in  a 
fibetal  vein  with  serious  divergence  from  the  orthodox  standards, 
but  always  vrith  an  earnestness  which  aimed  directly  at  the  reader's 
edification,  progress  towards  virtue  and  general  moral  improve- 
ment. The  essays  are  in  fact  Stoic  sermons;  for  the  creed  of  the 
later  Stoics  had  become  less  of  a  philosophical  system  and  more  of 
a  religion,  especially  at  Rome,  where  moral  and  theological  doctrines 
alone  attracted  lively  interest.  The  school  is  remarkable  for  its 
anticipation  of  modem  ethical  conceptions,  for  the  lofty  morality 
of  its  exhortations  to  forgive  injuries  and  overcome  evil  with  good; 
the  obliration  to  universal  benevolence  had  been  deduced  from  the 
cosmopolitan  principle  that  all  men  are  brethren.  In  Seneca,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  distincti\'cly  religious  temperament, 
which  finds  expression  in  phrases  curiously  su^estive  of  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet  the  verbal  coincidence  is  sometimes 
a  mere  accident,  as  when  he  uses  saccr  spiritus;  and  in  the  same 
writings  he  sometimes  advocates  what  is  wholly  repulsive  to  Christian 
feeling,  as  the  duty  and  privilege  of  suicide. 

In  the  tragedies  which  bear  Seneca's  name  (Hercules  Furens, 
Thyesies,  Pkoenissae,  Pkaedra,  Oedipus,  Troadcs,  Medea,  A^amemno, 
Hercules  Oetaeus)  the  defects  of  his  prose  style  arc  exaggerated :  as 
specimens  of  pompous  rant  they  are  probably  unequalled;  and  the 
rhythm  is  unpleasant  owing  to  the  monotonous  structure  of  the 
iambics  and  the  neglect  of  synaphcia  in  the  anapaestic  systems. 
"The  praetcxta  Octavta,  a\so  ascribed  to  him,  contains  plain  allusions 
to  Nero's  end,  and  must  therefore  be  the  product  of  a  later  hand. 
"The  doubt  as  to  his  authorship  of  the  tragedies  is  due  to  a  blunder 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ix.  229-231);  against  it  must  be  set  Quin* 
tilian's  testimony  ("  ut  Medea  apud  Senecam,"  ix.  2.  8).  The 
judgment  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiii.  4,  13,  42  sq.,  xiv.  52-56,  xv.  60  sq.) 
IS  more  favourable  than  that  of  Dio,  who  may  possioly  derive  his 
account  from  the  slanders  of  some  personal  enemy  like  Suilius.  At 
least  eighteen  prose  works  have  been  lost,  among  them  De  super- 
stitione,  an  attack  upon  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  gotls,  and 
De  matrimonio,  which,  to  judge  by  the  extant  fragments,  must  have 
been  interesting  reading.  Since  Gellius  (xii.  2.  3)  cites  a  book  xxii. 
of  the  Letters  to  Lucilius,  some  of  these  have  been  lost. 

The  best  text  of  the  prose  works,  that  of  Haasc  in  Teubncr's 
•erics  (1852),  was  re-editcd  in  1872-1874  and  1808.  More  recently 
Gertz  has  revised  the  text  of  Libri  de  beneficiis  et  de  dementia  (Berlin, 
1876),  H.  A.  Koch  that  of  the  Dialogorum  Ubri  xii.  (completed  by 
Vahlcn,  Jena,  1879),  and  Gertz  the  Diahgi  (Copenhagen,  1886). 
There  is  no  complete  cxcgetical  commentary,  cither  English  of 
German.  Little  has  been  done  systematically  since  the  notes  of 
Lipsius  and  Gronovius.  There  is,  however.  RuhJtopf's  ed.  with 
Latin  notes.  5  vols.  (l.cipzig,  1797-1811),  and  Lemaire's  variorum 
eri.  (Paris,  1827-1832,  8  vnk.,  pro'^o  and  verse).  Tlie  text  of  the 
tragedies  was  edited  by  Peiper  and  Richter.  1867.  2nd  ed.  1002. 
andfby  F.  Leo  (a  vols.,  Berlin,  1878-1879);  verse  trans,  by  F.  j. 
Miller  (Chicago  and  London,  1908).  Nisard,  ttudesde  maurset  de 
tritiqut  sw  us  poiUs  d*  U  dkodenu  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1878).  haa 


criticited  them  in  detaiL  Of  eome  300  mboemplis  emmentad  la 
Engetmann  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  tne  above,  G.  Boissier, 
Us  Traiedies  de  ShUque  ont-ils  iU  reprisentis  f  (Paris.  x86l);  A. 
DOrgens,  Senec.  ddscipiinae  moralis  cum  Antomniana  comparatio 
(Leipzig,  1857);     £.  F.  Gelpke,  De  Senec.  vita  el  moribus  (Bern, 


|84£);    Holzherr,  Der  Philesoph  Seneca  (Rastadt,  1858).    Sec  abo 
■"""    ~  -    ■  -    -         "       -     •-  'urelius  (1904). 

(R.D.H.;  X.) 
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SENECA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  In<Uaiis  of  Iroquoiaa 

stock.  They  call  themselves  Tskoli-nondawagat  **  people  of  the 
mountain."  The  French  called  them  Tsonnontouan,  Thcit 
former  range  was  in  western  New  York  slate  between  Seneca. 
lake  and  the  Genesee  river.  They  were  one  of  the  Six  Nations 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  and  eventually  became  the  most  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  league.  They  were  foremost  in  all  the 
Iroquoian  wars,  and  were  the  official  guardians  of  the  western 
frontier  of  the  league.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Erie  and  Neuter 
tribes  they  occupied  the  county  west  of  Lake  Erie  and  south  along 
the  Alleghany  to  Pennsylvania.  They  fought  on  the  English 
side  in  the  War  of  Independence.  About  3700  are  now  on 
reservations  in  New  York  State,  while  a  few  are  in  Oklahoma 
and  09  Grand  River  reservation,  Ontario. 

For  Seneca  Cosmology  tee  aisf  Ann,  Report  Bmream  Anur.  BihnaL 
(1899-1900). 

SENECA  FALLS,  a  village  of  Seneca  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Seneca  Falls,  on  Seneca  Outlet,  or 
river  (which  coimects  Lake  Seneca  and  Lake  Cayuga),  about 
42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  (1900)  6519,  of  whom  Sot 
were  foreign-born;  doos)  6733;  (1910)  6588;  of  the  town- 
ship, including  the  village  (iqio)  7407.  The  village  is  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
electric  suburban  railways,  and  by  the  Seneca  &  Cayuga  Canal. 
In  the  village  are  the  Mynderse  (public)  Library  and  the  Johnson 
Home  for  Old  Ladies  ( 1 863) .  Cayuga  Lake  Park,  a  pleasure  resort, 
is  J  m.  distant  and  is  reached  by  electric  railway.  The  village  is 
the  shipping  point  for  a  farming  and  dairying  region.  The  river 
h^re  falls  50  ft.  and  provides  a  good  water  power;  among  the 
manufactures  arc  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery,  woollen  goods, 
wagons  and  farm  implements.  Seneca  Falls  was  settled  about 
X790,  and  was  first  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1851,  lu  charur 
as  revised  in  1902  being  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  a  city. 
In  Seneca  Falhi  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July  1848  was  held  a 
Woman's  Rights  Convention,  the  first  in  the  United  States.* 

SENEFELDER,  ALOIS  (1771-1834),  Gennan  inventor  of 
lithography,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  6ih  of  November  1771, 
his  father  Peter  being  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  iinable  to  continue  his  legal  studies 
at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  and  tried  to  support  himself  as  a 
performer  and  author,  but  without  success.  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  publication  of  one  of  bis  works,  he  frequently  spent  whole 
days  in  the  printing  office,  and  found  the  process  of  printing  so 
simple  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  small  printing 
press,  thus  enabling  himself  to  print  and  publish  his  own  com- 
positions. Unable  to  pay  for  the  engraving  of  his  compositions, 
he  attempted  to  engrave  them  himself.  He  made  numerous 
experiments  with  little  success;  tools  and  skill  were  alike 
wanting.  Coppcr-plates  were  expensive,  and  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  entailed  the  tedious  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing  afresh  those  he  had  used.  About  this  period  his  atten- 
tion was  accidentally  directed  to  a  fine  piece  of  Kcllheim  stone 
which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  his  ink. 
His  first  idea  was  to  use  it  merely  for  practice  in  his  exercises  in 
writing  backwards,  the  ease  with  which  the  stone  could  be  ground 
and  polished  afresh  being  the  chief  inducement.  While  he  ^as 
engaged  one  day  in  polishing  a  stone  slab  on  which  to  continue  his 
exercises,  his  mother  entered  the  room  and  desired  him  to  write 

^The  convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Lucretia  Mott  and 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  adopted  a  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments" 
modelled  after  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
resolved  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure 
to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise,"  and 
"  that  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy  and  refinement  of  be* 
haviour  that  is  required  of  woman  in  the  social  sure  should  also  be 
required  of  man,  and  the  same  transgressions  should  be  visited  witk 
equal  severity  on  both  roan  and  woman." 
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Ikt  s  bin  for  the  wuher-woman,  vbo  mia  wuting  for  the  linen. 
Neither  paper  nor  ink  being  at  hand,  the  bill  was  written  on  the 
stone  he  had  just  polished.  The  ink  used  was  composed  of  wax, 
loap  and  lamp-black.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  about  to  wipe 
the  writing  from  the  stone,  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  biting  the  stone  with  aqua  fortis.  Surrounding  the 
stone  with  a  border  of  wax,  he  covered  its  surface  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  aqua  fortisandtenparlsofwatcr.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that'  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  found  tlie 
writing  elevated  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  line  (rhr  in.).  He 
then  proceeded  to  apply  the  printing  ink  to  the  stone,  using  at 
first  a  common  printer's  J>all,  but  soon  found  that  a  thin  piece  of 
board  covered  with  fine  cloth  answered  better,  communicating 
the  ink  mote  equally.  He  was  able  to  take  satisfactory  im- 
pressions, and,  the  method  of  printing  being  new,  be  hoped  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  it,  or  even  some  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment. For  years  Scnefelder  continued  bis  experiments,  until  the 
art  not  only  became  simplified,  but  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  his  hands.  In  later  years  the  king  of  Bavaria 
settled  a  handsome  pension  on  Senefelder.  He  died  at  Munich 
in  1834,  having  lived  to  see  his  invention  brought  to  compara- 
tive perfection. 

SEHEOA,  the  dried  root  of  the  Polygala  Senega,  which  is 
official  in  the  British  and  United  States  pharmacopoeias.  Senega 
contains  an  active  principle,  saponin.  Senega  is  used  chiefly 
IS  a  stimulating  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  diuretic  in  renal  dropsy.  It  is  a  cardiac  depressant, 
and  is  contra-indicated  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  upset  the  digestion,  and  is  therefore  only 
used  in  combination  Mth  other  drugs  in  what  are  termed  ex- 
pectorant mixtures. 

SEHEGAU  a  river  of  West  Africa,  entering  the  Atlantic  about 
16°  hi.,  some  10  m.  below  St  Louis,  after  a  course  of  fully  xooo  m. 
It  is  farmed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bafing  or  Black  river  and 
the  Bakhoy  or  White  river,  and  its  chief  affluent  is  the  Faleme. 
North  of  the  Senegal  the  Sahara  reaches  the  coast,  and  for 
over  xooo  miles  no  river  enters  the  ocean. 

The  Bafing  rises  in  the  Futa  Jallon  highlands  about  3400  ft. 
above  sea-level,  in  10*  2S'  N.,  10*  5'  W.,  its  source  being  within 
135  m.  of  Ronakry  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  joined  in  about 
II*  lO"  N.-and  11°  45*  W.  by  the  Tene,  which  rises  in  13*  W.  and 
10*  if  N.  and  flows  north-east.  A  little  south  of  12°  N.  the 
Bafing  is  a  large  stream  250  yds.  wide,  and  is  here  separated  from 
the  sources  of  the  Faleme  by  a  line  of  hills  >6oo  ft.  high,  which 
send  to  the  latter  river  four  important  streams  rising  in  about  12* 
N.  The  Bafing  follows  a  northward  course  for  about  350  m., 
during  which  it  descends  by  a  series  of  rapids  till  it  reaches  a  level 
of  360  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  headstreams  of  the  Bakhoy  rise 
between  11°  30'  and  ij°  N.  and  9°  ao'  and  g'  50'  W.  on  theN.E. 
venant  of  the  hills  which  here  form  a  Barrow  divide  between  the 
basin  of  the  Senegal  and  that  of  the  upper  Niger.  The  Bakhoy, 
in  its  upper  course  much  interrupted  by  rapids,  flows  N.E.,  but 
about-  12°  1^  N.  turns  north-westward.  Its  principal  affluent, 
the  Baule  (Red  river),  and  its  headstreams  rise  farther  east  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills  which  above  Bamako  shut  in  the 
Niger.  The  eastern  headwaters  of  the  Senegal  thus  drain  a  large 
area  adjacent  to  the  upper  Niger.  The  Baule  flows  north  and  in 
a  series  of  loops  reaches  14°  lo'  N.,  where  it  turns  westward  and 
in  about  13*  30^  N.  and  10°  W.  joins  the  Bakhoy.  After  receiving 
the  Baule,  the  Bakhoy,  now  a  river  of  fine  proportions,  flows 
W.  by  N.  through  rocky  coiwtry  in  a  narrow  valley.  In  1 1°  ss* 
W.  and  13°  48'  N.  it  unites  with  the  Bafing.  At  the  confluence  the 
Bakhoy  is  800  ft.  wide,  the  Bafing  at  ttus  point  having  a  width 
of  160  ft. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Black  and  White  rivers  the  united 
■ticam  is  known  as  the  Senegal.  The  confluence  is  called  Bafulab6, 
«'.«.  •■  meeting  of  the  waters."  Below  Bafulabi  the  river  flows 
N.W.  through  a  valley  bordered  on  either  skle  by  hills  which  throw 
out  rocky  spurs,  over  which  the  Senegal  descends  in  a  succession  of 
bill,  thoic  of  Guina  (160  ft.)  and  ol  Fclu  (50  or  60  ft.)  being  ihc  most 
Important.  It  receives  from  the  north  several  intermittent  streamy, 
the  chief,  usually  carrying  a  fair  amount  of  water,  being  the  Khulu 
or  Kotimbine,  coming  from  the  Kaarta  plateau.  From  the  south 
it  i*  joined  by  the  Faleme,  a  considerable  river  which  rises  in  billy 


countnr  ia  about  it*  50'  N.  and  II*  30'  W.  The  first  rise  in  the 
lower  Senegal  is  due  to  the  rains  in  the  source  region  of  the  Faleme, 
the  flood  water  passing  down  that  stream  more  quickly  than  down 
the  Bafing  owing  to  its  shorter  course.  A  short  distance  below  the 
Felu  Falls  is  the  town  of  Kayes  on  xhc  left  bank  of  the  river.  Be- 
tween the  falls  and  Bakel  (85  m.)  there  arc  twenty-seven  "  narrows,** 
of  which  several,  such  as  that  at  Kayes,  are  difficult.  Kayes  is  the 
limit  of  navigability  from  the  sea.  From  that  town  a  railway 
corn  -ts  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the' upper  Niger  at  Bamako 
(SLc  bL:.LOAL:  Country,  I.)t 

Below  liakel  the  river  passes  through  flatter  country  and  presents 
a  series  of  great  reaches.  It  sends  off  ntunbcrs  of  divergent  channels 
(cilled  ni.iTi^oU)  forming  several  islands,  the  largest  being  that  of 
M  irfil,  rto  m.  long.  The  river  attains  its  most  northeriy  point, 
16  31 1'  N  ,  i  11  about  IS*  10'  W.  Thereafter  it  runs  S.W.  and  finally 
dv'-  S.  In  t lie  last  10  m.  of  its  course  it  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  line  of  dunes.  On  an  island  at 
the  head  of  this  lo  m.  ia  St  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Senegal. 
At  this  point  the  right  branch  of  the  river  is  only  500  ft.  from  the 
open  Atlantic  A  marigot,  called  the  Kdiadier  or  Maringuins, 
leaves  the  river  40  m.  above  St  Louis,  pierces  the  dunes  at  flood  time 
an<l  re.^rhes  the  sea,  50  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Senegal 
inil< .  <]  111-,  v.hat  is  styled  an  interior  delu,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Lite  marigot  named,  all  the  divergent  branches  rejoin  the  mala 
stream  before  the  sea  is  reached. 

The  comparative  scantiness  of  its  sources,  the  steepness  of  its 
upper  course  and  the  rapid  evaporation  which  takes  place  after  the 
snort  rainy  season  would  make  the  Senegal  an  insignificant  stream 
for  more  than  half  the  year;  but  natural  dams  cross  the  channel  at 
intervals  and  the  water  accumulates  befind  them  in  deep  reaches, 
which  thus  act  as  reservoirs.  In  the  rainy  season  the  barriers  are 
submerpcd  in  succession,  the  reaches  are  filled  and  the  plains  of  the 
lower  Senegal  are  changed  into  immerse  marshes.  Lalte  Cayor 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  Senegal  and  Lake  Panicful  (Guier)  on 
the  left  constitute  reserve  basins,  receivini^  ihc  surplus  waters  of  the 
river  during  flood  and  restoring  them  iii  the  dry  season.  In  the 
upper  -part  of  the  river  the  reservoirs  are  partially  protected  by 
curtains  of  verdure  from  the  effects  of  th-  evaporation  which  makes 
itself  so  severely  felt  on  the  treeless  s  aboard.  Owing  to  these 
natural  "locks,*  the  Senegal  never  dis  liarges  less  than  1700  or 
■  iSoo  cubic  ft.  per  second.  The  lower  Sentt^al  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  western  Sudan;  the  line  of  its  in- 
undations is  an  ethnographic  march  between  the  nomadic  Berber 
and  the  settled  Negro. 

.  From  July  to  October  the  level  of  the  Senegal  shows  a  series  of 
fluctuations,  with,  however,  a  general  increase  till  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  maximum  occurs.  Boats 
drawing  from  X  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  can  ^scend  to  Kayes  from  the  be- 
ginning ^of  June  to  the  middle  of  November;  steamers  drawing 
4  ft.  3  in.,  from  July  to  October  inclusive;  and  ocean  steamers, 
lightened  so  as  to  draw  11-13  ft.,  during  August  and  September. 
From  Mafu  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  315  m.,  the  Senegal  is  navigahte 
all  the  year  round  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  10  ft. 

The  existence  of.  the  Senegal  appears  to  have  been  known 
lo  the  ancients.  It  Js  usually  regarded  as  the  Chretes  or 
Chremetes  of  Hannb,  and  the  Nachyris  and  Bambotus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  is  not  possible  definitely  to  identify  ft 
with  any  of  the  rivers  on  Ptolemy's  map.  Idrisi  and  other  medieval 
Arabian  geographers  undoubtedly  refer  to  it.  The  seamen  of 
Dieppe  are  said  to  have  discovered  the  river  about  1360,  and  even 
to  have  built  a  fort  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of 
St  Louts,  but  this  claim  is  unproved  (see  GtnNEA).  The  mouth 
of  the  Senegal,  then  called  Senaga,  was  entered  in  1445  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Dinas  Diaz  (who  thought  it  a  western  arm 
of  the  Nile),  and  in  1455  Cadamosio  ascended  the  river  for  some 
distance.  Leo  Africanus  rightly  describes  its  lower  course  as 
"  severing  by  its  winding  channel  the  barren  and  naked  soil  from' 
the  green  and  fruitful."  It  was  not  until  1637  that  the  explora- 
tions of  the  upper  river  began;  Jannequin,  Sieur  de  Rochfort, 
in  that  year  ascending  the  river  some  200  m.  above  St  Louis. 
In  1697  Andrf  BrUe  reached  the  island  of  Morfil,  while  in  1698 
he  penetrated  past  the  Felu  Falls.  At  that  [>eriod  geographers 
regarded  the  Senegal  as  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  a  theory 
held  until  Mungo  Park's  demonstration  of  the  eastward  course  dT 
that  stream.  Park  himself  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Senegal.  It  was  not  until  1818  that  the  source 
(i.<.  of  the  Bafing)  was  located,  by  Gaspard  MoUien. 

See  C.  Mollien,  DicouverU  des  sources  du  Sinieal  el  d*  la  CamhU 
fParis,  ed.  1889),  with  introduction  by  L.  Kavaisson-Mollten; 
J.  Ancelle.  Les  Explorations  au  Sfnfgal  et  dans  Us  conirtts  voitiiut 
(Paris,  1886);  M.  Olivier,  Le  SinlpU  (Paris,  1908):  Captain 
Fromagcl,  "  L'Hydrographie  du  fleuve  Stn^al,*'  in  BSjG.  Comm. 
Bordmtx,  xxxii.  (1909). 
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SENEGAL 


IBWBUAU  a  coootry  of  West  Africa  bdonsiiig  to  France. 
As  a  geographical  expression  it  is  the  land  watered  by  the  Senegal 
river;  poUlkally  it  has  a  much  wider  significance.  The  Freach 
posscMons  in  this  region  are  divided  into  (i)  the  colony  of 
Senegal,  and  dependent  native  states;  (2)  the  a^ny  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger,  with  a  depeodcnt  Military  Territory;  (3) 
the  Territory  of  Uauretania.  The  first  colony  includes  the  mo&t 
westerly  coast  r^on  of  Africa;  a  large  part  of  the  second  colony 
b  tbeooontiy  enclosed  In  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger;  while  the 
Military  Territory  is  east  of  that  river.  The  Territory  of  Maure- 
tania  is  part  of  the  western  Sahara,  stretching  indefinitelynorth 
from  the  Senegal  river.  It  inr1<ide<  the  oasis  of  Adrar  Temur 
(see  AnRAK)  and  the  coast  r^ons  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
the  Senegal  river.  In  the  present  article  the  two  colonies  are 
dealt  with  in  separate  scctioiu  (I.  and  11.  below),  the  story  of 
French  conquest  and  colonization  throughout  thia  vast  region 
forming  section  lU. 

I.  Senegal 

SenegsT  is  bounded  N.  by  tht  Territory  of  Mauietama,  W.  by 
the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Portuguese  Guinea  and  French  Guinea,  and 
"E.  by  the  Faleme,  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Senegal  and 
Niger.  Wedged  into  Senegal  and  surrounded  by  it  save  seawards 
is  the  British  colony  of  the  Gambia.  Senegal  colony  proper 
consbtsof  the  towns  of  Dakar,  St  Louis,  Goree  and  Rufisque,  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Dakar-St  Louis 
railway,  and  a  few  detached  spots,  and  has  an  area  of  438  sq.  m. 
with' a  population  (census  of  1904)  of  107,826.  The  rest  of  the 
country  consists  of  native  states  under  French  protection,  and 
includes,  since  1909,  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Senegal 
below  Bakel.  In  this  larger  sense,  which  is  that  employed  in  this 
article,  Senegal  coven  about  74,000  sq.  m.,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  1,800,00a  Among  the  protected  states  is  Bondu 
iq.v.)  lying  immediatdy  west  of  the  lower  Faleme. 

Pkysteal  Features. — ^Tbe  coast  follows  a  S.S.W.  direction  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Verde,  the  roost  western  point  of  the 
African  continent ;  thence  tt  bends  south  as  far  as  Cape  Roxo,  where 
the  Portuguese  frontier  bmna  The  only  gulf  on  the  coast  is  that 
which  lies  to  the  south  oTCape  Verde  and  contains  the  island  of 
Goree  i^-v.).  The  coast  in  the  northern  part  is  low,  arid,  desolate  and 
dune-ikirted,  its  monotony  relieved  only  here  and  there  by  cliffs  and 
plateaus.  Further  south  it  becomes  marshy,  and  clothed  with  luxuri- 
ant vesetation.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Gambia  the  coast-tine  is 
much  orokcn  by  the  archipelago  of  islands  formed  by  the  Salum 
c;;tu3ry,  whilst  south  of  ilieGamliii  is  i"  *  '.d  estuary  of  the  Casa- 
niancc.  IJctwctn  the  b;  :;i  ^.il  „:.d  u.l  Cj-;;.Lij  and  as  far  east  as 
about  13"  W-,  the  country  behind  the  seaboard  i»a  slightly  elevated 
and,  for  the  mo&t  part,  barren  plain.  Further  east  is  a  mountainous 
and  fertile  region  with  altitudes  of  over  ^ooo  ft.  The  mountains  sink 
abruptly  towards  the  Niger  valley,  while  southwards  they  join  the 
Futa  Jallon  highlands.  On  the  north  they  extend  to  the  Imi  bank 
of  the  Senegal  and  throw  out  spurs  into  the  desert  beyond.  The 
Senegal  (q.v.),  its  tributary  the  Faleme,  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Gambia  (q.v.)  arc  the  chitf  rivers  which  drain  the  country.  The 
Salum,  already  mentioned,  is  a  rivcr-likc  estuary  which  penetrates 
fully  100  m.  and  is  split  into  many  channels.  It  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  for  60  m.  The  Casamance  flows  between  the  Gambia  to 
the  north  and  the  Caclieo  to  the  south,  and  haa  a  drainage  area  of 
some  6000  sq.  m.  Rising  in  the  Futa  Jallon,  the  river  hns  a 
course  of  about  si2  m.,  and  at  Sedhiu,  105  m.  from  the  sea,  is  l)  m. 
broad. '"Forty  miles  lower  down  it  is  joined  by  a  northern  tributary, 
the  Songrogu,  and  thence  Co  the  ocean  forms,  with  its  numerous 
lateral  cTianncls,  an  estuary.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  fuUy  6  m. 
wide.  Six  to  seven  feet  of  water  cover  the  bar  at  low  tide,  the  river 
being  navigable  by  shallow  draught  vessels  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length. 

Geoloiy.~~'Tht  low  rceioo  of  the  seaboard  haa  a  very  uniform 
character.  It  connsts  01  sandstones  or  clay  rocks  and  loose  beds  of 
reddish  soil,  containing  marine  shells.  At  certain  points,  such  as 
Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge),  the  red  sandstones  crop  out. 
giving  to  the  latter  its  name.  Clay  slates  also  occur,  and  at  intervals 
these  sedimentary  strata  are  interrupted  by  basaltic  amygdaloid  and 
volcanic  rocks.  For  insunce.  the  island  of  Goree  is  baultic.  The 
base  of  the  mountains  is  formed  in  ceruin  pbces  of  clay  slate,  but 
more  generally  of  granite,  porphyry,  syenite  or  trachyte.  In  those 
districts  mica-schists  and  iron  ores  occur.  Iron  and  gold  are  found 
in  the  mountains  and  the  alluvial  deposits.  Many  of  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  fertile  soils;  but  the  rest  oif  ibe  country  is  rather  arid 
and  sterile. 

ClimaU:. — There  are  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy  or  winter, 
the  Utter  contemporaneous  with  the  European  summer.  In  the 
ninv  season  the  wind  bbws  from  the  sea,  in  the  dry  season  the  har- 


mattan  sweeps  seaward  from  the  Sahara.  Along  the  seaboard  the 
dry  season  is  cool  and  agreeable ;  in  the  interior  it  is  temperate  in  the 
three  months  which  correspond  to  the  European  winter,  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  heat  is  exccssi\'e.  The  maximum  readings  (90*  tO' 
100"  F.).  which  are  exceptional  at  St  Louis,  become  almost  the  rule 
at  Bake)  on  the  upper  Senegal.  The  mean  temperature  at  St  Louis 
is  (A"  to  70*  F.  The  rainy  season  begins  at  Goree  between  tlic  27ih 
of  June  and  the  13th  of  July.  During  this  period  storms  are  I'rcquent 
and  the  Senegal  overflows  and  flowls  the  lowlands,  the  heat  and 
humidity  rendering  the  country  affected  very  unhealthy.  Several 
districts  formerly  covered  with  forest,  to  which  fact  Cape  Verde 
owed  its  name,  are  now  treeless,  a  continual  slow  diminution  in  the 
rainfall  being  the  result.*  No  part  of  the  country  is  suited  for  per- 
manent occupation  by  Europeans.  Yellow  fever,  malaria,  &c.,  once 
prevalent  in  the  towns,  ha\-c  oeen  successfully  combated  by  attention 
to  sanitation. 

Flora. — The  principal  tree  is  the  baobab  [Adamonia  digUala), 
which  sometimes  at  the  height  of  24  ft.  has  a  diameter  of  5^  and  a 
circumference  of  104  ft.  Acacias  arc  numerous,  one  species,  A. 
cdansonia,  being  \'aluable  for  ship-timber.  Among  the  palm-trees 
is  the  ronirr,  whose  wood  resists  moisture  and  the  attacks  of  insects; 
in  some  places,  as  in  Cayor,  tt  forms  magnificent  forests.  The 
mampatas  grows  sometimes  100  ft.  high,  its  branches  beginning  -it  a 
height  of  about  25  ft.  Landolphia  and  other  rubber  plants,  and  the 
oil-palm,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Casamance  district.  The  Icarite, 
or  shea-butter  tree,  is  common.  Wild  indigo  is  abundant,  and  the 
cotton  plant  is  indigenous. 

Fauna. — The  lion  of  Senegal  and  the  neighbouring  countries  differs 
from  the  Barbary  lion;  its  colour  is  a  deeper  and  brighter  yellow, 
and  its  mane  is  neither  so  thick  nor  so  long.  Other  beasts  of  prey 
arc  the  leopard,  the  wild  cat,  the  cheetah,  the  civet  and  the  hyena. 
The  wild  boar  is  clumsier  than  the  European  \-arieiy.  Antelopes  and 
gazelles  occur  in  large  herds;  the  giraffe  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  Senegal;  the  elephant  is  rare;  the  hippopotamus  is  gradually 
disappearing.  Crocodiles  swarm  in  the  upper  Senegal.  Monkeys  and 
apes  of  diflfercnt  species  (the  chimpanzee,  the  colobus.  the  c>no- 
cephalus,  &c.),  the  squirrel,  rat  and  mouse  abound.  The  hedgehog. 
marmot,  porcupine,  hare,  rabbit,  &c..  are  also  met  with.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  birds  are  the  ostrich,  which  migrates  to  the  Sahara; 
the  busurd,  found  ih  desert  and  uncuUix-ated  districts;  the  mara- 
bout, a  kind  of  stork,  with  its  beak  black  in  the  middle  and  red  at  the 
point,  which  frequents  the  moist  mcadowlands  and  the  lagoons;  the 
brown  partridge,  the  rock  partridge  and  the  quail  in  the  plains  and  on 
the  mountain  sides;  aod  the  guinea-fowl  in  the  thickets  and  brush* 
wood.  Along  the  coast  are  caught  the  sperm  whale,  the  manatee  and 
the  cod-fish. 

Inhabitants. — TheinhabitantsofScnegalare,  mainly,"  Moors" 
and  allied  Berber  races,  and  Negroids.  The  Moors,  or  rather 
Berbers  (Trarzas,  Braknas  and  Duaish),  inhabit  the  right  bank 
of  the  Senegal.  Fula  (Peuls)  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Negroids,  however,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  tribes  of  unmixed  Negro  blood,  though 
in  most  of  them  the  Negro  clement  largely  predominates.  The 
best  known  .of  these  tribes  arc  the  Wolofs  and  Mandlngos,  the 
last-named  a  widespread  group  of  allied  peoples  bearing  many 
names  such  as  Sarakol^s  and  Bambaras.  Mandingos  inhabit 
the  basins  of  the  upper  Niger  and  the  upper  Senegal,  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Futa  Jallon.  Under  the  name 
of  Wakore  or  Wangara  they  arc  also  found  in  all  the  immense 
tract  enclosed  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  Berbers,  Fula  and 
Mandingos  are  Moslems..  The  Wolofs  and  the  Sercrs  inhabit 
the  seaboard  from  St  Louis  to  the  Gambia,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Senegal  from  its  mouth  to  Dagana.  The  Balanta  inhabit 
the  left  bank  of  the  Casamance;  they  are  allied  tothc  Mandingcn. 
The  principal  languages  spoken  arc  Wolof,  Fula,  Sercr,  Kfandingc 
and  Arabic.  The  river  Senegal  marks  the  line  of  separation 
between  Wolof  and  Arabic.  Fula  is  the  language  of  the  Full 
and  Tukulors  (Fula  haU-brccds);  Mandingo  comprises  se\xrjd 
dialccis  and  is  widely  spoken.  Polygamy  is  generally  practised. 
Slave  raiding  has  been  stopped  and  domestic  slavery  is  not 
recognized  by  the  French.  (Sec  Berbebs,  Fcla,  Wolof, 
Mandingo,  &c.) 

Towns.— The  chief  towns  of  Senegal  arc  St  Louis,  pop.  (1904) 
28.469.  Dakar  (23,452).  Goree  (1500)  (all  separately  noticed)  and 
Rufibque.  Rufisque  (12.446;  including  suburbs,  19,177)  is  a  seaport 
14  m.  E.  of  Dakar  and  is  on  the  railway  connecting  that  town  with 
St  Louir^.  It  is  the  chief  place  in  the  colony  for  the  export  of  ground* 
nuts.  Portudal  and  Joal  are  small  .places  on  the  coast  south  of 
R  ufisquc.  ( M  id  way  between  Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Blanco  is  the  small 
port  of  .Marsa  or  Portcndic.  a  little  south  of  Jeil  (Old  Portcndic|. 


'  S<*e  ,A.  Knox.  "  The  Isohyets  'iwixt  Sahara  and  Western  Sudan.** 
in  Geog.  Journ.  (June  1909). 
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vUdb  wais  fonxwriy  noted  for  the  export  q(  gum  arable,  and  on  the 
rikores  of  the  bay  formed  by  Cape  Blanco  Is  Port  £tienne,  a  fishing 
itation  provided  with  ^ettiei  and  guarded  bv  a  military  post.  Tbeae 
ha(*naiBed  ports  are  m  the  Territory  of  Maureunia,  but  are  most 
ooaveaieotly  meotioaad  here.)  On  the  river  Senegal  are  the  towns 
of  Ridiard-toU  (Richard's  garden).  Dagana  and  Bakel.  all  three 
founded  by  the  rrench  goverrnnent  in  i83i.  Carabane,  Zi^binchor 
and  Sedhiu  are  settlements  on  the  Casamance  river.  St  Louis. 
Otkar.  Gone  and  Ro&sque  are  communes,  with  a  franchise  exercised 
by  natives  and  Europeans  aUke.  The  total  white  population  of  the 
four  towns  is  about  5000.  « 

AgHailtMrt  and  TratU. — Senegal's  chief  commercial  product  is  the 

S Mind-nut,  which,  nnce  1S88,  has  yielded  about  ^0,000  tons  a  year, 
illet,  the  staple  food  of  the  native  population,  maiae  and  rice  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  land.  Acacia  gum  is  ^tbered  t^ 
the  Moors  in  the  northern  region;  the  kola  nut  is  cultivated  and 
rubber  is  collected  in  the  district  of  Casamance,  which  projects 
between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  British  Gambia.  There  are  urae 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  gOAts,  besides  numerous  camels, 
asses  and  hones.  Gold,  iron,  quicksilver  and  oc^pcr  are  found. 
The  natives  carry  on  weaving;,  pottery,  brickmaking,  and  manufacture 
trinkets.  Cotton  goods  (chiefly  from  England)  form  the  most  im- 
portant articles  oi  import,  ancf  after  them  come  kola  nuts  (mainly 
ifom  Sierra  Lcchk).  rke,  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco,  implements,  suear, 
coal  and  fancy  goods;  the  exports  are  mostly  ground-nuts;  rubber 
(asoch  of  which  comes  from  the  Niger  regions),  gum  and  gold  coming 
next  in  value.  The  imports  and  ■exports  of  Sene^l  are  not 
diown  separately,  the  figures  for  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  being. 
included.  The  average  annual  value  lor  the  five  years  ending  1905 
was  £3,ioo.eoa  By  1910  the  value  had  risen  to  neariy  £4,000,000. 
Fiance  talnes  75%  of  the  exports:  Bekium.  the  Ketheriands  and 
Denmark  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  in  value  ground-nuts  form 
four-fifths  of  the  exports. 

Comtmnmiattioiu. — A  railway,  165  m.  long,  goes  from  Dakar  to  St 
Louis,  from  which  point  the  beoes|al  river  is  navigable  by  steamer 
Irhd  Angust  to  November,  both  inclusive,  for  about  500  m..  the 
navifaUc  reach  terminating  at  Kayes,  whence  a  railway  runs  to  the 
Niger.  Direct  communication  between  Dakar  and  the  Niger  is 
afforded  by  a  railway  starting  from  Thtes.  a  station  on  the  way  to 
St  Loois,  and  ending  at  Kayes.  The  construction  of  this  line  began 
■a  1907.  Telwraph  lines  connect  the  colonv  with  all  other  parts  of 
French  West  Arica.  Dalcar  is  in  direct  cable  communication  wKh 
Brest,  and  another  cable  connects  St  Louis  with  Cadis,  ^eamship 
communication  between  Europe  and  Dakar  and  RufiMue  is  main- 
tained by  several  French,  British  and  German  lines.  Over  50%  of 
the  shipping  is  French.  Great  Britain  coming  second. 

IL  Upper  Sekegal  and  Nices 
This  colony  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Saharan  territories  dependent 
CO  Algeria,  W.  by  Senegal  and  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  S. 
by  the  French  cobnles  of  Gttinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Northern  Territories  of  the  Gdd  Coast  (British),  Togoland 
(German)  and  Dahomey  (French).  The  Military  Territory 
(kpcadent  on  the  ootony  extends  E.  of  the  Niger  to  the  Lake 
Chad  territory  of  Ftencb  Con|^,  being  bounded  S.  by  Nigeria 
CBritlsb).  The  colony  and  its  dependent  territory  thus  form 
the  Isikk  cotuiectujg  all  the  possessions  of  France  in  north,  west 
and  Cttttial  Africa.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  3x0,000  sq.  m.. 
with  a  popolatioa  of  some  3,000,000.  Those  tribes  living  north 
and  east  of  the  Niger  are  mainly  of  Berber  (Tuareg)  stock; 
the  inhabitant!  of  the  Niger  bend  are  chiefly  Negroids,  such  as 
the  Mandingo,  with  Fula  in  certain  districts. 

The  cokwy.  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  great  plateau  of  granite 
and  sandstone,  rarely  more  than  1600  ft.  high,  and  in  its  N.W. 
part,  the  Kaarta,  all  but  desert.  Hydrographically  the  western 
portioa  bdongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Senegal,  the  central  to  that 
ot  the  Niger.  At  Mopti,  200  m.  S.W.  of  Timbuktu,  the  Niger 
receives  the  MahelBatevel.  which  rises  in  about  94°N.  and  with 
its  tributarica  drains  a  very  large  area.  In  its  lower  courses  its 
divergent  channels,  uniting  with  offshoots  from  the  Niger,  form 
in  the  flood  season  an  immense  lake.  This  region — apparently 
the  Wangara  country  of  Idrisi — is  sometimes  called  Bambara, 
the  name  of  the  chid  race  inhabiting  it.  The  lakes  or  widenings 
of  the  Niger  itsdf  occupy  vast  areas;  Lake  Debo,  the  Lake  of 
Horo.  the  Lake  of  Dauna,  Lake  Faguibini  are  all  to  the  south  or 
west  of  Timbuktu,  and  are  permanent.  The  greater  part  of  the 
eolony  lies  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger,  but  westward  it  includes 
both  banks  of  the  Senegal  as  far  as  the  Faleme  confluence.  It 
also  extends  north  of  the  Niger  so  as  to  include  the  fertile  land  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sahara.  On  the  S.W.  and  S.  the  country  is 
t  BKrantainous  and  the  general  trend  of  the  land  and 


the  course  of  the  rivers  is  south  to  north.  East  of  the  Niger  the 
conditions  are  mostly  Saharan,  but  there  is  a  belt  of  fairly  fertile 
country,  bordering  northern  Nigeria  and  extending  to  Lake 
Chad.  This  region  includes  the  state  of  Zinder  {q.v.)  and  the 
oases  of  Air  or  Asben  and  Bilma  {q.v.).  The  country  west  of  the 
Niger  contains  patches  of  forest,  but  it  consists  mainly  of  open 
land  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  fauna 
includes  the  lion,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  panther  and 
varionskindsofantel(q>e.  llie^Umateistropical.but.apartfrom 
the  districts  inuqda  ted  by  the  Niger  floods,  diy  and  not  unhealthy. 

The  Protected  States. — Of  the  native  states  included  in  the 
cobny  Bambuk  lies  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Faleme  and 
Bafing.  It  is  traversed  from  N.W.  to  SX.  by  the  steep  and 
wall-like  range  of  the  Tamba-Ura  Mountains.  The  soil  in  a 
large  part  of  the  cotmtry  is  of  remarkable  fertility;  rice,  maise, 
millet,  melons,  manioc,  grapes,  bananas  and  other  fruits  grow 
abundantly;  the  forests  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  valuable  trees; 
and  extensive  stretches  are  covered  with  abundant  pasturage  of 
the  long  guinea-grass.  The  inhabitants,  a  branch  of  the  Mandingo 
race,  own  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  reports  which 
reached  Europe  during  the  17th  and  xSth  centuries  of  a  country 
in  Upper  Senegal  rich  in  gold  referred  to  this  district,  where  both 
alluvial  and  quartz  deposits  have  been  foimd.  though  the  stories 
of  "  hills  of  gold  "  remain  unverified.  In  all  the  protected  stales 
the  native  rulers  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  authority  and 
native  law  is  administered. 

Towns. — The  principal  towns  in  the  colony  are,  In  Upper  Senegal, 
Kayes,  Bafulabc  and  KJta;  in  the  Niger  regions  Sikaso,  the  centre 
of  the  rubber  trade;  Bamako,'  the  seat  of  government;  Kulikoro, 
Segu,  Sansandig,  Bambara,  Jenn6  (g.r.)  and  Timbuktu  (q.v.).  Nioro 
is  the  capital  of  the  Kaarta  country;  between  it  and  Timbuktu 
are  Gumbu  and  Sokolo;  Gao  iq.v.)^  Zinder  or  Sinder  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Zinder  mentioned  above).  Sansanne  Hausa, 
Niamey  and  Say  arc  towns  on  the  Niger  below  Timbuktu,  Say  (j.r.) 
being  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  east  Nigerian  region*.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Niger  bend  is  the  important  city  of  Wagadugu.the 
capital  of  Mossi,  a  negroid  and  pagan  state  dating  from  the  14th 
century.  Satadugu  is  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Faleme.  Sati  and 
Leo  are  towns  just  north  of  the  British  Gold  Coast  hinterland. 

Of  these  towns  Kayes  is  situated  on  the  Senegal  at  the  point  of 
which  that  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  from  the  sea — a  distance  of 
460  m.  from  St  Louis.  Bamako,  chosen  in  IQ04  as  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  is  on  the  upper  Niger  at  the  head  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
is  in  railway  communication  with  Kayes.  Se^u,  where  Mungo  Park 
first  reached  the  Niger,  is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Bambara  rather 
than  the  town  of  Bambara,  which  is  on  a  backwater  of  the  Niger  some 
too  m.  S.  of  Timbuktu.  Before  the  French  occupation  the  possessor 
of  Segu  was  the  ruler  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  the  town  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  emirs  Omar  and  Ahmadu  (sec  below,  History). 
Sansandig  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ni^cr  below  Segu.  It 
was  visited  by  Mungo  Park  in  1796,  and  Lieut.  E.  Majge  and 
Dr  Quintin,  French  omcers,  witnessed  the  stand  it  made  in  1865 
against  a  siege  by  Ahmadu,  sultan  of  Segu,  from  whom  Jt  had  re- 
volted. Before  its  conquest  by  the  Tuareg  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  Sansandig  was  an  important  mart,  owing  to  its  position 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  stretch  of  the  Niger  navigable  for  large 
vc^-mIs  .ill  itie  yr.ir  round.  After  its  occupation  by  France  in  1900 
its  commercial  importance  gradually  returned.  It  possesses  good 
anchorage  and  landinc  places. 

CowuHumcaUoms, — There  is  regular  communication  by  rail  and 
river  between  Dakar,  the  principal  port  of  Senegal,  and  nmbuktu, 
the  journey  occupying  ten  to  twelve  days.  A  railway  linking  the 
Senegal  and  Niger  river*  starts  at  Kajrcs  on  the  SeneEal,  passes  S.E. 
through  Bafulabi  and  Kita,  whence  it  goes  E.  to  Bamako  00  the 
Niger,  and  follows  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Kulikoso,  the 
terminus,  from  which  point  the  Niger  is  navi^ble  down  stream  all 
the  year  round  for  a  distance  of  900  m.,  white  from  Bamako  the 
NigM*  IS  navigable  up  stream  to  Kuruasa,  a  distance  of  325  ro.,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Senegal'Niger  railway  is  547  m. 
kmg.  and  occupied  twenty-four  jrears  in  construction,  owing  to  bad 
management  and  periods  of  retrogressive  policjr  in  Paris.  The  total 
cost  was  upwards  of  £3,500,000.  Construction  of  the  line  was 
sanctioned  m  1880;  by  1883,  when  £700,000  bad  been  spent,  but 
10  m.  of  rails  had  been  laid.  The  ysjA  mile  was  reached  at  a  cost 
of  £7.353  per  mile  for  actual  construction.  Notwithstanding  thb 
heavy  expense  the  line  was  condemned  as  hopelessly  dcfecti%%.  In 
1888  It  reached  Bafulabi  (83  m.)  when  work  was  suspended,  not  to  be 
vigorously  resumed  until  1898.  The  entire  line  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1905.    Steamers  ply  on  the  Niger  between  Kabsra,  the  port  of 

imbuKtu,  and  Kulikoro  and  Bamako.    Good  roads  connect  Moss! 


*  For  a  monograph  on  Bamako  see  Quest.  dipL  $t  eei.  (1907)1 
pp.  561-576. 
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and  other  countries  in  the  Niger  l]cnd  with  the  river  ports  and  tb* 
colonies  on  the  Gulf  o(  Guinea.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  tete- 
eraphic  communication  with  all  the  l-rench  colonics  in  West  Africa. 
The  principal  line  (over  2000  m.  long)  connects  Dakar  with  Timbuktu 
and  from  Timbuktu  goes  east  to  Zindcr.  At  Uurrem  on  the  Niger, 
312  m.  below  Timbui<tu,  starts  a  tine  across  the  Sahara  to  Algeria. 

Trade  and  Agriculture. — The  chief  exports  arc  gum  (which  conW* 
largely  from  the  northern  districts  such  as  Kaarta),  rubber,  gold,  koU 
nuts,  leather  and  ostrich  feathers.  Part  of  the  trade  is  still  done  by 
caravans  across  the  Sahara  to  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  exports  froni  the  middle  Niger  are  shipped  from 
Konakry  in  French  Guinea.  Under  the  direction  of  French  officialt, 
cotton-growing  on  scientific  methods  was  begun  in  the  Niger  batin 
In  1904.  American  and  Egyptian  varieties  were  introduced,  the 
American  varieties  proving  well  adapted  to  the  soil.  Indigenous 
varieties  of  cotton  are  common  and  are  cultivated  by  the  natives  for 
domestic  use,  weaving  being  a  general  industry.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Faleme  and  of  the  Tankisso.  Rubber  is  abundant  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Niger  bend,  the  latex  being  extracted  by  th« 
natives  in  large  quantities.  The  people  are  great  agriculturists,  their 
chief  crops  being  millet,  maize,  nee.  cotton  and  indigo.  Tolpcco  ii 
cultivated  by  the  river  folk  along  the  banks  inundated  by  the  flooda. 
Wheat  is  crown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuktu,  the  seed  having 
been,  in  all  probability,  brought  from  Morocco  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  invasion  (see  TiMDUKTt;).  The  oil  of  the  karite  or  shea- 
butter  tree,  common  in  the  southern  and  western  regions,  is  largely 
used.  Cattle  are  plentiful;  there  are  several  good  breetls  of  horses; 
donkeys  are  numerous  and  largely  used  as  transport  animals;  wool- 
bearing  sheep — distinct  from  the  smoolh'haired  sheep  of  the  coast 
regions — arc  bred  in  many  districts,  the  natives  using  the  wool 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  rugs.  Ostriches  are 
fairly  numerous  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niger  bend  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niger  cast  of  Timbuktu,  and  their  feathers  form  a 
valuable  article  of  trade.  Most  of  the  trade  of  this  vast  region  is 
tnth  France  and  through  Senegal. 

nl.  HlSTOIY  AMD  AOIONtSTXATIOH 
The  stoiy  of  the  Ftench  conquests  throughout  West  Africa 
b  inseparably  coiuected  with  the  history  of  Senegal.  Trading 
stations  were  established  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  but  the  line 
of  peneltation  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  vos,  until  the 
last  few  years  of  the  19th  century,  invariably  by  way  of  the 
river  Senegal.  Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  record 
of  the  early  settlements  on  this  coast.  The  Portuguese  hat) 
some  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  SenegjU  in  the  isth 
century;  they  penetrated  to  Bambuk  in  search  of  gold,  and  were 
for  some  time  masters  of  that  coimtry,  but  the  inhabitants 
rose  and  drove  them  out.  Remains  of  their  buildings  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  first  French  settlement  was  probably  made 
in  1616  (see  Senegal,  liver).  Between  1664,  when  the  French 
settlements  were  assigned  to  Colbert's  West  India  Company, 
and  I7j8,  when  the  colony  was  seized  by  the  British,  Senegal 
had  passed  luder  the  administration  of  seven  different  companies, 
Done  of  which  attained  any  great  success,  though  from  1697  to 
I7>4  aSaiis  were  conducted  by  a  really  able  governor,  Andri 
Brue,  who  did  not,  however,  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
Africa;  from  1703  to  1714  he  directed  the  affairs  of  Senegal  from 
Paris.  Brue  made  many  exploring  expeditions  and  was  on  one 
occasion  (1701)  captured  by  the  natives,  who  extorted  a  heavy 
ransom.  Under  his  direction  the  aiuiferous  regions  of  Bambult, 
long  since  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese,  were  revisited  (17 16) 
and  the  first  map  of  Senegal  drawn  (1724),  In  the  meantime 
(1677)  the  French  had  captured  from  the  Dutch  Rufisque, 
Portudal,  Joal  and  Goree  and  they  were  confirmed  in  possession 
of  these  places  by  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  (1678),  In  1717  the 
French  acqtrired  Fortentiic,  a  roadstead  half  way  between  capes 
Verde  and  Blanco,  and  in  1724  Arguin,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara,  which  still  belongs  to  the  colony.  Goree  and  the 
district  of  Cape  Verde  were  captured  by  the  British  under 
Commodore  Keppel  in  1758,  but  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
in  1 763,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  the  whole  of  the 
Senegal  was  also  restored.  The  British  again  captured  the 
colony  in  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire  (Goree  1800,  St  Louis 
iSog)  and,  thou^  the  treaty  of  Paris  authorized  a  complete 
restitution,  the  French  authorities  did  not  enter  into  possession 
till  1817.  At  that  time  the  authority  of  France  did  not  extend 
tieyond  the  island  of  Goree  and  the  town  of  St  Louis,  whilst 
up  to  1854  little  was  effected  by  the  thirty-seven  governors  who 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.    Of  these  governors 


Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Boutt-Wilbinnet  had  picviotisly 
explored  the  Senegal  river  as  far  as  H&line  and  was  aiixious 
to  increase  French  influence,  but  his  stay  in  Senegal  (184S-1844) 
was  loo  brief  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  much. 

The  appointment  of  General  FaitUierbe  as  governor  In  1854 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Senegal.  In  the 
meantime  the  Niger  had  been  explored,  Timbuktu  visited  by 
Europeans  and  the  ikhes  of  the  region  were  attracting  attention. 
General  Faidherbe  sought  to  bring  these  newly  opened-up  lant^ 
under  French  sway,  and  dreamed  of  a  French  empire' stretching 
across  Africa  from  west  to  east.  As  far  as  concerned  West 
Africa  he  did  much  to  make  that  dream  a  reality.  On  taking 
up  the  governorship  he  set  about  subduing  the  Moorish  (Berber) 
tribes  of  the  Trarzas,  Braknas  and  Diutish,  whose  "  kings," 
especially  the  king  of  the  Trarzas,  had  subjected  the  French 
settlers  and  traders  to  grievous  and  arbitrary  exactions;  and 
he  bound  them  by  treaty  to  confine  their  authority  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Senegal.  In  1855  he  annexed  the  country  of  Walo 
and,  ascending  the  river  beyond  Raycs,  erected  the  fort  of 
M(dine  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  advancing  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion,  which  under  Omar  al-Haji  (Alegui)  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  colony.  In  1857  MMine  was  brilliantly  defended 
by  the  mulatto  Patil  Ilolle  against  Omar,  who  with  his  army  of 
20,000  men  had  to  retire  before  the  advance  of  Genera]  Faidherbe 
and  turn  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  native  states  within 
the  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  conquest  of  the  Senegambian  region 
by  the  French  followed.  The  outbreak  of  the  Tranco-I*ru5f ian 
War  in  1870  checked  the  French  schemes  of  penetration  for 
some  five  or  six  years,  but  the  delay  proved  to  be  00  disadvantage 
for  Great  Britain,  France's  only  serious  rival  in  West  Africa  at 
the  time,  remained  inert. 

The  first  French  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Niger  country 
was  undertaken  in  1863,  when  General  Faidherbe  sent  LieuU 
E.  Mage'  and  Dr  Quintin  to  explore  the  coimtry  east  camnal 
ot  the  Senegal.  The  two  travellers  pushed  as  far  as  itiiT^ 
Scgu  on  the  Niger,  then  the  capital  of  the  almany  arfr 
Ahmadu,  a  son  of  Omar  al-Haji.  At  Segu  they  were  ^'*?' 
forcibly  detained  from  February  1864  to  March  1866.  '**  * 
During  this  period  they  gathered  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  geography,  ethnology  and  history  of  the  middle 
Niger  region.  In  1878  the  explorer  Paul  Soleillet  (1841-1886) 
also  penetrated  to  Segu.  In  1879  Colonel  Briire  de  I'lsle 
(govemer  of  Senegal,  187&-1881)  appointed  Captain  Joseph  S. 
Gallieni  to  investigate  the  route  for  a  railway  and  to  reopen 
commtinications  with  the  almany  Ahmadu;  and  at  this  time  the 
post  of  Bafulabi  was  c»nstructed.  The  armed  conquest  began 
in  igSo,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  was  carried  on  by 
Borgnis-Desbordes,  J.  S.  Gallieni,  H.  N.  Frey,  Louis  Archinard, 
Col.  Combes,  Tite  Pierre  Engine  Boiuiier  and  other  officers.  In 
x88i  the  Niger  was  reached;  the  fort  of  Kita  was  erected  to 
the  south-east  of  MMine  to  watch  the  region  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Joliba  (upper  Niger);  the  fort  of  Bamako  on 
the  Niger  was  built  in  1883;  a  road  was  made,  400  m.  of  tde- 
graph  line  laid  down  and  the  work  of  railway  construction 
begun.  In  1887  Ahmadu,  who  had  formerly  been  anxious  to 
obtain  British  protection,  signed  a  treaty  placing  the  whole  of 
his  country  under  French  protection.'  Besides  Ahmadu  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  French  was  a  Malinki  (Mandingo) 
chieftain  named  Samory,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  bom  about 
1846,  who  first  became  prominent  as  a  reformer  of  Islam,  and 

*  Lieut.  E.  Mage  (1837-18^)  of  the  French  navy,  an  officer  oC 
brilliant  promise,  first  visited  Senegal  in  1856  when,  under  Faid- 
herbe'ft  direction,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Duaish  Moors.  The 
"  Gorgooe,"  which  he  commanded,  was  wrecked  off  Brest  in 
December  1869  and  Mage  was  drowned. 

'  It  was  in  this  year  (1887)  that  the  governor  of  Senegal  took 
possession  of  a  small  uninhabited  group  of  islands,  named  the 
Alcatras,  lying  off  the  coast  of  FrefKh  Guinea.  This  act  had  a  tranc 
sequel.  By  agreement  with  the  governor,  a  chieftain  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland  sent  four  of  his  warriors  to  the  islands  to  guard  the 
tricolour.  These  soldiers  were,  however,  like  the  islands  tliemKtv;es, 
completely  forgotten  by  the  authorities,  and,  the  Alcatras  producing 
nothing  but  sand,  the  four  men  starved  to  death,  after  exhauiting 
the  supplies  with  which  they  had  been  oeiginally  ptovidcd. 
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bad  Iqr  1880  made  Uaudf  muter  of  k  large  ma  In  the  upper 
Mi^  basin.  In  1887,  and  again  in  1889,  he  was  inducrd  to 
lecognue  a  French  piotectoiate,  but  peace  did  not  long  prevail 
cither  with  him  or  with  Ahmadu.  The  struggle  was  resumed 
in  i8qo;  Ahmadu  lost  Segu;  Nioro  the  capital  of  Kaarta  was 
occupied  (1891);  Jamt  was  taken  in  1893.  Samory  proved  a 
veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  hia  opponents.  Wily  and  elusive, 
be  made  and  brake  promises,  tried  negotiation,  shifted  his 
'^  empire"  to  the  states  of  Kong,  and  after  numberless  encounters 
was  finally  defeated  00  the  Cavalla  to  the  north  of  Liberia,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  September  1898.  He  was  deported  to  the 
Gabun,  what  he  died  in  190A  Timbuktu  was  occupied  in 
December  1893,  in  defiance  of  orders  from  the  civil  authorities. 
Colonel  Boimier,  who  went  to  the  relief  of  the  advance  party, 
after  having  effected  that  purpose,  was  slain  by  the  Tuareg 
(15th  of  January  1894),  whom  he  had  pursued  into  the  desert. 
tn  the  meantime  France  had  ^gned  with  Great  Britain  the 
convention  of  the  5th  of  August  xSgo,  which  reserved  the 
<oantry  east  of  the  Niger  and  toutb  o(  the  Sahara  to  Great 
Britain. 

Determined  to  profit  by  tlie  oonvention,  the  French  govem- 
meot  despatched  Colonel  P.  L.  Monteil  10  West  Africa  to  visit 
the  countries  on  the  Anglo-French  frontier.  That  officer,  starting 
from  St  Louis  in  i89r,  traversed  the  Niger  bend  from  W.  to  E., 
visited  Sokoto  and  Ziada  and  arrived  at  Kuka  on  Lake  Chad, 
whence  he  made  his  way  across  the  Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  following  years  French  expeditions  from  Scaegal  penetrated 
floath.east  into  the  hinterland  of  the  firitish  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates on  the  Guinea  coast  and  descended  the  Niger  (February 
1897)  as  far  as  Bussa,  the  limit  of  navigation  from  the  ocean. 
Tboe  actions  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  British 
oatpoats  in  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and  Nigeria.  A  period  of 
tension  between  the  two  countries  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  con- 
vcntioa  aigned  on  the  14th  of  June  1898  whereby  the  territories 
in  dispute  were  divided  between  the  parties.  Great  Britain 
retaining  Bussa,  while  France  obtained  Moasi  and  other  territories 
in  the  Niger  bend  to  which  Great  Britain  had  laid  claim.  In  the 
tame  year  it  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  Lake  Chad, 
which  should  co-operate  with  other  expeditions  from  Algeria  and 
the  Congo.  The  Senegal  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Captains 
Voolet  and  Chanoine,  officers  who  had  served  many  years  in 
West  Africa.  Reports  of  tht  misconduct  and  cruelty  of  these 
officos  Teaching  St  Louis,  LieuU-CoIonel  RIobb  of  the  Marines 
«t*  lent  to  supersede  them.  Colonel  Klobb  overtook  the 
eq>edition  at  a  spot  east  of  the  Ifiger  on  the  14th  of  July  1899. 
Voulet,  fearing  arrest  and  puiushment,  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
on  Klobb  and  bis  escort,  and  the  colonel  was  killed.  Thereupon 
Voulet,  joined  by  Chanoine,  declared  his  intention  to  set  up  an 
independent  state,  and  with  the  majority  of  his  troops  marched 
•Way,  leaving  the  junior  officers,  who  remained  loyal  to  France, 
with  s  small  remnant.  Within  a  fortnight  both  Voulet  and 
Chanoine  had  been  killed  by  their  own  men,  who  returned  to  the 
French  camp.  Lieut.  Pallier  assumed  command  and  led  the 
Ihice  to  Zinder,  reached  on  the  19th  of  July.  Here,  in  the 
November  following,  they  were  joined  by  F.  Foureau  and 
Commandant  Lamy,  who  had  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Algeria. 
The  combined  force  marched  to  Lake  Chad,  and,  having  been 
joined  by  the  Congo  expedition,  met  and  defeated  the  forces  of 
Rabah  Ig.v.).  Thus  was  accomplished  in  fact  the  Unking  up 
at  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  an  object  of  French  ambition 
tine*  1880,  and  theoretically  effected  by  the  Anglo-French 
coBventicm  of  189a 

In  1904,  in  virtue  of  another  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  Senegal  colony  obtained  a  port  (Varba- 
tenda)  on  the  Gambia  accessible  to  sea-going  vesseb,  while  the 
ti«i»-Nigcr  frontier  was  again  modified  in  favour  of  France, 
that  conntiy  thereby  obtaining  a  fertile  tract  the  whole  way  from 
Ike  Niger  to  Lake  Chad.  During  r905-i9o6  the  oases  of  Air  and 
Bilma,  in  the  central  Sahara,  were  brought  under  French  control, 
notwithstanding  a  claim  by  Turkey  to  Bilma  as  forming  part  of 
tbe  Tripolitan  hinteriand. 

At  first  the  whole  of  the  conquered  or  protected  territories 


were  either  admlnittered  beta  Senegal,  er  ptued  tinder  military 
rule.  Subsequently  the  upper  Senegal  country  and  the  states 
included  in  tbe  bend  of  the  Niger  were  formed  into 
a  separate  administration  and  were  given  the  title 
"  French  Sudan. "  As  the  result  of  further  reorgan- 
ization (October  iS,  1899)  the  colonies  of  French 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey  were  ^ven  their  geographical 
hinterlands,  and  in  October  1902  the  central  portion  was  created 
a  protectorate  under  the  style  of  the  Territories  of  Senegambia 
and  of  the  Niger.  A  further  change  was  made  in  1904  (decree  of 
the  1 8th  of  October)  when  this  central  portion  was  changed  into 
"  The  Colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Kigia."  The  new  colony 
was  placed  under  a  lieutenant  .governor. 

Soon  after  the  reorganization  of  the  country  in  1901,  the 
effective  area  of  French  control  was  increased  by  M.  Coppolani, 
secretary-general  of  French  West  Africa,  who  in  February  190} 
induced  the  emirs  of  certain  Trarza  and  Brakna  Uoees  inhabiting 
a  fertile  region  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  t« 
place  their  country  onder  the  direct  supervision  of  Freodi 
officials.  In  the  following  year  ^ese  regions  were  formally 
constituted  the  Territory  of  Mauretania,  being  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa 
represented  on  the  spot  by  a  civil  commissioner.  In  t905 
M.  Coppolani,  the  commissioner,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of 
fanatics  at  an  oasis  in  the  Tagant  plateau.  During  1908-1909 
a  force  under  Colonel  Gouraud,  after  considerable  fighting — the 
natives  receiving  help  from  Morocco — made  effective  French 
influence  in  Adrar  Temur. 

For  the  histoiy  of  the  native  states  in  this  vast  region,  see  Tim- 
buktu, Jennb,  Mahoihco,  Guinea,  &c    Consult  also  the  article 

NlGEKIA. 

The  general  oversight  of  both  colonies  Is  te  the  hands  of  the 
govemor-gcncral  of  French  West  Africa.  Senegal  proper  has 
been  the  subject  of  special  legislation,  its  government 
being  modelled  on  that  of  a  department  in  France.  „,]S["" 
The  lieutenant-governor,  who  controls  the  military  as 
well  as  the  civil  administration,  is  assisted  by  a  secretary-genend 
and  by  a  privy  council  {conseit  prnt)  consisting  of  high  officials 
and  a  minority  of  unofficial  nominated  members,  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  follow  its  advice.  This  council  corresponds  to  the 
prefectural  council  of  a  department.  There  is  alJso  a  council- 
general  {cmseO  gintral)  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  tbe 
similar  councils  in  France.  The  Senegal  council,  however,  does 
not  share  the  right,  possessed  by  the  councils  of  other  French 
colonies,  of  voting  the  budget,  which  is  fixed  by  the  governor- 
general  of  French  West  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  "  commune* 
with  foil  powers  "  {i.e,  St  Louis,  Dakar,  Goree  and  Rufisque) 
alone  have  the  right  of  electing  the  councH-general.  The  same 
constituencies — in  which  no  distinction  of  colour  or  race  is  made 
— elect  (law  of  April  1879)  to  the  French  chambers  one  deputy, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  the  colonics,  a 
consultative  body  sitting  In  Paris.  The  conmiuncs  named 
have  the  same  municipal  rights  as  In  France.  There  have  been, 
in  addition,  since  1891,  "  mixed  "  and  native  communes  with 
restricted  powers  of  local  government.  The  judirial  system 
applied  to  Europeans  resembles  that  of  France,  and  tbe  judicature 
is  independent  of  the  executive.  Native  laws  and  customs  not 
repugnant  to  justice  are  respected.  Education  is  given  in  village, 
commercial  and  techiu'cal  schools,  all  maintained  by  the  state. 
Arabic  is  taught  in  all  Mahommcdan  districts. 

The  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  has  amore  rudimentaiy 
constitution.  Its  administrative  council  contains  three  "not- 
ables," unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  lieutenant-governor. 

BiBLtocRAPiiv.— t/M  Minion  au  Sfnltal  (Paris.  1900),  by  Dr 
Lasnet,  A.  CHievalicr.  A.  Clieny  and  P.  Rambaud,  ii  an  authontalive 
scientific  memoir,  as  is  still  M.  Adanson's  Histcin  nalurtUf  4» 
ShUial  (Paris.  i;j7)i  M.  Olivier.  U  SMtal  (Paris.  1908).  is  an 
official  monograph;  A.  de  la  Salle,  Noire  vitux  Slnital  (Pans,  1900) 
is  a  general  survey  of  the  country  and  its  resources.  Siir  Its  rovles  «« 
Sovian  (Toulouse,  f90»).  by  E.  Baillaud,  deals  with  travel,  com- 
munications, «e.i  maps  of  the  eouiltry  are  issued  by  the  Service 
gfegraphiqae  de  I'annfe,  Paris,  on  the  scale  of  1100,000  (I905r 
1909);  "£tude  sur  le  S^nigal."  by  Courtet,  in  the  Rmu  celoniau. 
new  aeiies  (FWii,  1901-1901  and  1903-1903),  deals  with  economic 
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questions,  and  gives  ft  chronological  table  of  leading  events.  For 
histoiy,  consult  "  Lcs  Compagnies  de  colonisation  en  Afrique  occi- 
dcntale  sous  Colbert."  by  P.  Chcmin-Dupontes.  in  Revue  coloniale 
(1902-1903  and  1903-1904):  J.  Machat.  Documents  sur  Us  etablisie- 
mentsjraniois  de  I  AJrique  occtdentale  au  X  Vtll'  siicle  (Paris,  1906) ; 
and  J.  AnccUe,  Les  Explaralions  au  Seni%ai  et  dans  Us  contrUs 
voisines  depuis  I'antiquitl  jusgu'd  ttos  jours  (Paris,  1906).  For  a 
summary  of  the  military  operations  sec  the  Jnt.  Roy.  tJniUd  Servic€ 
Jnst.,  vol.  38  (1894)  and  vol.  44  (1900),  containing  articles  by 
Capt.  S.  Pasfield  Oliver  and  Capt.  A.  Hilliard-Atteridge. 

For  the  countries  of  the  Niger  sec  Le  Haul  Sinigal  et  Niger  (Paris, 
1908},  an  official  compilation;  H.  Barth,  Travels  and  Discoveries  m 
North  and  Central  Africa  (London,  1857-1858),  a  standard  authority: 
L.  Desplagnes,  Le  Plateau  centrat-nigirien:  une  mission  archMo%iqu$ 
et  ethnograpkique  au  Soudan  fran^ais  (Paris,  1907),  another  standard 
work;  P.  L.  Monteil,  De  St-Louis  d  Tripoli  .  .  .  voyage  au  trovers  iu 
Scudan  .  .  .  (Paris,  N.D.  (1895));  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  au  golje  de 
Cutnie  par  U  pays  de  Kong  et  It  Mossi  (Paris,  1892) ;  Lady  Lugard, 
A  Tropical  Dependency  (London,  1905).  L.  Marc,  Le  Pays  MoUi 
(Paris,  1909).  Consult  also  for  native  history  "  L6gendes  historiqiics 
du  pays  de  Nioro  (Sahel)"  by  M.  G.  Adam  in  Revue  coloniaU  (1903- 
1904).  For  Mauretania  see  La  Mauritanie  (Paris,  1908),  an  official 
record  of  the  French  protectorate,  and  A.  Gruvcl  and  R.  Chudeau, 
A  Trovers  la  Mauritanie  occidentale  (Paris,  tooo). 

See  further  the  works  of  Faidherbe  and  (^allieni  quoted  in  their 
biographies,  and  the  reports  on  the  trade,  &c.,  of  French  West  Africa 
issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  (F.  R.  C.) 

'  SENGOAHBIA,  8  term  used  to  denote  tbe  i^on  between  the 
tiveis  Senegal  and  Gambia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Tbe 
country  south  of  the  Gambia  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  was  formerly 
also  r^arded  as  part  of  Senegambia.  As  a  geographical  ezprn- 
tion  Senegambia  fell  Into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  igih 
century.  Fart  of  the  hinteriand  is  included  in  the  Fiench  colony 
of  Upper  Seitegal  and  Niger  (see  Sinecal,  n.) 

SENESCHAL  (the  O.  Fr.  form,  mod.  slnlchal,  of  the  Low 
Lat.  tencscalcus,  a. word  of  Teutonic  ori^,  meaning  "old 
or  senior  servant,"  Goth,  tint-  old;  cf.  Lat.  untx  and  scalks, 
servant;  Du  Cange's  draivation  from  senesle,  flock,  herd,  must 
be  rejected),  the  title  of  an  official  equivalent  to  "steward." 
The  seneschal  began  presumably  by  being  the  major-domo  of 
the  German  barbarian  princes  who  settled  in  the  empire,  and 
was  therefore  the  predecessor  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  But  the  name  seneschal  became  prominent 
in  France  under  the  third  or  Capetian  dynasty.  The  seneschal, 
called  in  medieval  Latin  the  dapijer  (from  daps,  a  feast,  and 
lene,  to  carry),  was  the  chief  of  the  five  great  officers  of  state  of 
the  French  court  between  the  nth  and  the  rjth  centuries,  the 
othen  being  the  butler,  the  chamberlain,  the  constable  and  the 
chancellor.  His  ftmctions  were  described  by  the  term  major 
regiae  domus,  and  reini  Franciae  procurator — major-domo  of 
the  royal  household,  and  agent  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
p.nglith  equivalent  was  tbe  lord  high  steward,  but  the  office  never 
attained  the  same  importance  in  England  as  in  France.  Under 
the  earlier  Capetian  sovereigns  the  seneschal  was  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom.  He  inherited  the  power  and  position 
of  the  mayor  of  the  palace — had  a  general  right  of  supervision 
over  tbe  king's  service,  was  cominander-in<hief  of  tbe  military 
forces  (prinaps  mililiae  repj,  or  Francorum),  was  steward  of 
the  hoiuehold  and  presided  in  the  king's  court  in  the  absence 
of  the  king.  Under  weak  rulers  the  seneschal  would  no  doubt 
have  played  the  same  part  as  tbe  mayors  of  the  palace  of  the 
(^olingkn  Une.  It  was  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  office  which 
must  be  presimied  to  have  tempted  the  counts  of  Anjou  of  the 
Flantagenet  line  to  claim  the  hereditary  dapifership  of  France, 
and  to  support  their  claim  by  forgeries.  A  count  of  Anjou 
who  was  also  in  effective  possession  of  the  office  would  soon 
have  reduced  his  feudal  lord  to  absolute  insignificance.  French 
historical  scholars  have  shown  that  the  pretension  of  theAnjevlns 
was  unfoimdcd,  and  that  the  treatise  concocted  to  support  it — 
the  Dt  majmratu  tt  senacalia  Franciae,  attributed  to  Hugues 
de  CUrcs — is  a  medieval  forgery.  At  the  close  of  the  1 1  th  century 
the  seneschalship  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Rochefort, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century  it  passed  from  them 
tothefamilyof  Garlande.  Tbe  power  of  the  office  wasaperpetual 
temptation  to  the  vassal,  and  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  king. 
The  Gatiandes  came  to  open  conflict  with  the  king,  and  were 
forcibly  suppressed  by  Louis  VI.  in  1117.    After  their  fall  the 


seneschalship  was  conferred  <mly  on  great  feudatories  who  wot 
the  king's  kinsmen — on  Raoul  of  Vermandois  till  tisi,  and  <a 
Thibaut  of  Blob  till  i  igi.  From  that  time  forward  no  senesrhal 
was  appointed  except  to  act  as  steward  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king.  The  name  of  the  seneschal  was  added  with  those  of  the 
other  great  officers  to  the  kings  in  charters,  and  when  the  office 
was  not  filled  the  words  iapi/ero  tacanle  were  written  instead. 
The  great  vassals  had  seneschals  of  their  own,  and  when  the 
great  fiefs,  Anjou,  Toucaine,  Maine,  P<ntau,Saintonge,  Gtiienne, 
were  regained  by  the  crown,  the  office  was  allowed  to  survive 
by  the  king.  In  the  south  of  France,  Firigord,  Quercy,  Toulouse, 
Agenais,  Rouergue,  Beaucaire  and  Carcassoime  were  royal 
sliUckaussles.  In  Languedoc  the  landlords'  agent  and  judicial 
officer,  known  in  the  north  of  France  as  a  bailli,  was  called 
siniclal.    The  office  and  title  existed  till  the  Revolution. 

See  Du  Cange,  Clossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis  (Paris,  1 840- 
1850];  A.  Luchaire,  Histoire  des  institutions  monaraiiques  de  to 


France  sous  Us  premiers  CapHiens  (Paris,  1883-1885) ;  Manuel  da 
institutions  Jran^ises  (Paris,  1893) ;  Paul  Viollet,  Droit  puhtime— 
Hist,  des  institutions  politi^ues  et  administratiees  de  la  France  (Paxi^ 


SEHIQALLIA.  or  Shroaoua  (inc.  Sena  CaBka),  a  dty  and 
episcopal  sec  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  m.  by  nil  N.  of  Ancona.  Pop. 
(tgoi)  5556  (town),  33,19s  (commune).  It  is  situated  at  14  ft. 
alxwe  sea-level,  and,  despite  its  ancient  origin,  presents  a  modern 
appearance,  with  wide  streets.  The  Palazzo  Comunale  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  The  cathedral  was  erected  after  r787. 
The  castle,  of  Gothic  origin,  was  restored  by  Bacdo  Fontdfi, 
a  famous  military  architect,  in  1493.  The  church  of  S  Maria 
delle  Grazie  outside  the  town  is  one  of  the  only  two  diuidwi 
which  he  is  known  to  have  executed  (the  other  is  at  Ordano 
near  Mondavio,  about  15  m.  to  the  west  by  road).  The  small 
port  is  formed  by  the  bwer  reaches  of  the  Misa,  a  stream  whidi 
Sows  through  the  town  between  embankments  constructed 
of  Istrian  marble.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
fishing,  and  in  the  simimer  the  town  is  greatly  frequented  by 
visitors  for  the  good  sea-bathing.  Senigallia  used  to  hold  one 
of  the  largest  fairs  in  Italy,  which  dated  originally  from  i3oo, 
when  Sergius,  count  of  Senigallia,  received  from  the  count  of 
Marseilles,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  affianced,  certain  rdics 
of  Mary  Magdalene;  this  fair  nsed  to  be  visited  by  merchants 
from  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany  and  especially  the 
Levant.  Soiigallia  is  the  residence  of  the  Mastai-Ferretti 
family;  the  house  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  bora  is  preserved, 
and  contains  a  few  memorials  of  him. 

The  ancient  Sena  Callica  was  a  dty  of  Umbria.  A  colony 
was  founded  there  by  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over  the 
Senones,  rather  before  380  B.C.  The  place  is  also  mentioned 
in  cotmexion  with  Hasdrubal's  defeat  at  the  Metaurus  (f.».) 
in  307  B.C.  It  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  in  83  B.a,  and  is  not 
often  Mentioned  afterwards.  No  ancient  remains  and  very  few 
inscriptions  exist.  The  name  Gallica  distinguishes  it  from 
Saena  (Siena)  in  Etruria.  Ravaged  by  Alaric,  fortified  by  the 
exarch  I.onginus,  and  again  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards  in  tbe 
8th  century  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the  gth,  Seiiigallia  was  at 
length  brought  so  low  by  the  Gudph  and  Ghibelline  wars, 
and  espedally  by  the  severities  of  Guido  de  Montefeltro,  that  it 
was  chosen  by  Dante  as  the  typical  instance  of  a  ruined  dty. 
In  the  isth  century  it  was  captured  and  recaptured  again  and 
again  by  the  Malatesta  and  their  opponents.  Sigismondo 
Malalesla  of  Rimini  erected  strong  fortifications  round  the  town 
in  1450-1455.  The  lordship  of  Senigallia  was  bestowed  by 
Pius  II.  on  hit  nephew  Antonio  Piccolomini,  but  the  peopk 
of  the  town  in  1464  placed  thcmsdves  anew  under  Paul  II., 
and  Giacomo  Piccolommi  in  1471  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Sixlus  IV.  assigned  the  kmlship  to  the  Delia 
Rovere  family,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Media  in  1516.  After  1634  it  formed  part  of  the  legation  oi 
Urbino. 

SENIOR,  NASSAU  WILUAM  (i790-r864).F:ngllsh  eamomist, 
was  bora  at  Compton,  Berks,  on  the  36ih  of  September  1790^ 
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ihe  eldest  son  o(  the  Tlev.  J.  R.  Senior,  vtcar  ot  Burnlord,  Wilts. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  at 
the  university  he  was  a  private  pupil  of  Richard  Whately, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  remained 
connected  by  ties  of  lifelong  friendship.  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  iSii,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  in  1S36,  during 
the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Cotlenham,  was  appointed  a  master 
inchancery.  On  the  foundation  of  the  professorship  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford  in  1825  Senior  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair, 
which  he  occupied  till  1830,  and  again  from  1847  to  1852.  In 
1830  he  was  requested  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  combinations  and  strikes,  to  report  on  the  slate  of  the 
taw  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission  of  1832,  and  of  the  Handloom 
Weavers  Commission  of  1837;  the  report  of  the  latter,  published 
in  xS^i.wasdrawn  up  by  him,  and  he  embodied  in  it  the  substance 
of  the  report  he  had  prepared  some  years  before  on  combinations 
and  strikes.  He  was  also  one  of 'the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1861  to  inquire  into  popular  education  in  England.  In  the 
later  years  ol  his  life,  during  his  visits  to  foreign  countries,  he 
studied  with  much  care  the  political  and  social  phenomena  they 
exhibited.  Several  volumes  of  his  journals  have  been  published, 
which  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  these  topics,  though 
the  author  probably  rated  too  highly  the  value  of  this  sort  of 
social  study.  Senior  was  for  many  years  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly^  London  and  North  British  Reviews, 
dealing  in  their  pages  with  literary  as  well  as  with  economic 
and  political  subjects.  He  died  at  Kensington  on  the  4th  of 
June  1864. 

His  writings  on  economic  theory  consisted  of  an  article  In  the 
EKcydofxicdia  Metropolitana,  afterwards  separately  published  as  Ati 
Outline  of  tk€  Science  of  Poliiical  Economy  (i8;j6),  ana  his  lectures  de- 
livered at  Oxford.  Of  the  latter  the  following  were  printed:  An 
Introductory  Lecture  {1827);  Two  Lectures  on  Population,  with  a 
correspondence  between  the  author  and  Malthus  (1831);  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Transmission  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  Country  to 
Country,  and  the  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth  (1828);  Three  Lectures 
en  the  Cost  of  obtaining  Money  and  on  some  Effects  of  Private  and 
Government  Paper.  Money  (1830);  Three  Lectures  on  Wages  and  on 
Ike  Effects  of  Absenteeism,  Machinery  and  War,  vnth  a  Preface  on  the 
Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  Present  Disturbances  (1830.  2nd  ed. 
1831);  A  Lecture  on  the  Production  of  Wealth  (184^);  and  Four 
Jrkroductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (185?).  St-vcral  of  his 
lectures  were  translated  into  French  by  M.  Arrivabcnc  under  the  tiilc 
of  Principes  Fondamenlaux  d'&conomie  Poiilique  (1835).  Senior  also 
wrote  on  administrative  and  socLiI  questions — A  Letter  to  Lord 
fiowick  on  a  Legal  Provision  for  the  Irish  Poor,  Commutation  of 
Tithes  and  a  Provision  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (1831,  3ra 
ed..  1832,  with  a  preface  containing  suKgestions  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  "  present  emergency  ");  Statement  of  the  Pro- 
visum  for  the  Poor  and  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  a 
ecmnderable  portion  of  America  and  Europe,  being  the  Preface  to  the 
Foreign  Ccmmunieattons  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Reporl 
(1635);  On  National  Property,  and  on  the  Prospects  of  the  Present 
Admtnistration  and  of  their  Successors  (anon.;  1835);  Letters  on  the 
Factory  Act,  as  it  a^ects  the  Cotton  Manufacture  (1837);  Suggestiom 
on  Popular  Education  (1861);  American  Slavery  (in  part  a  reprint 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1862);  An  Address  on  Education 
deiicerea  to  the  Social  Science  Association  ^1863).  His  contribuiioni 
to  the  reviews  were  collected  in  volumes  entitled  Essays  on  Fiction 
(1864);  Biographical  Sketches  iiS6$.  ch\vi\y  of  noXv&Xavycn);  and 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Essays  (1865).  In  1859  appeared  hi* 
Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  iS^j  and  the 
Beginning  of  185S;  and  the  followinfj  were  edited  after  his  death  by 
hi&  daughter:  Journals,  Conversations  and  Essays  relating  to  Ireland 
(i368);  Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy  from  1S4S  to  iS^s.  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  (1871);  Conversations  with  Thiers, 
Guixot  and  other  Distinguished  Persons  during  the  Second  Empire 
(1878);  Conversations  with  Distinguished  Persons  during  the  Second 
Empire,  from  1S60  to  iS6j  (1880);  Conversations  and  Journals  in 
Egypt  arid  Malta  (1882);  also  in  1872  Correspondence  and  Conver- 
sations  with  Alexis  de  TocquevtUe  from  18 J4  to  i8$Q. 

Senior's  literary  criticisms  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  won  the  favour 
of  the  public;  they  are,  indeed,  somewhat  formal  and  academic  in 
■ptric  The  author,  while  he  had  both  good  sense  and  right  (cclinn, 
appean  to  have  wanted  the  deeper  insight;  the  (feni.ility  and  the 
catholic  tastes  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  critic  of  a  high  order, 
especially  in  the  field  he  chose — thai,  namely,  of  imaginative  litcra* 
ture.  His  tract*  on  practical  politics,  thouah  the  theses  they  sup- 
ported were  sometimea  questionable,  were  abty  written  and  arc  still 
worth  reading,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  permanent  interest. 
But  his  name  continues  to  hold  an  honourable,  though  secondary, 


pUcc  in  the  historv  of  political  economy.'  Senior  regards  political 
economy  as  a  purely  deductive  Kience,  all  the  truths  of  wnidi  are 
inferences  from  four  elementary  proposUions.  It  is,  in  his  opinion, 
wrongly  supposed  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  others  to  be  a  hypothetic  science 
— founded,  tnat  is  to  say,  on  postulates  not  correspondine  with  social 
realities.  The  premises  from  which  it  sets  out  are,  accoraing  to  him, 
not  assumptions  but  facts.  It  concerns  itself,  however,  with  wealth 
only,  and  can  therefore  give  no  practical  counsel  as  to  political 
action :  it  can  only  suggest  considerations  which  the  politician  should 
keep  in  view  as  elements  in  the  study  of  the  questions  with  which  be 
has  to  deaL  The  a)oceptioii  of  economics  as  altogether  deductive  is 
certainly  erroneous,  and  puts  the  science  from  the  outset  on  a  false 
path.  But  deduction  has  a  real,  though  limited,  sphere  within  it. 
Hence,  though  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  not  of  a  logical 
kind,  yet  accurate  nomenclature,  strict  definition  and  rigorous 
reasooii^  are  of  great  importance.  To  these  Senior  gave  special 
attention,  and,  notwithstanding  occasional  pedantries,  with  very 
useful  results.  In  several  instances  he  improved  the  forms  in  whicn 
accepted  doctrines  were  habitually  statol.  He  also  did  excellent 
service  by  pointing  out  the  arbitrary  novelties  and  frequent  in- 
consistencies of  terminology  which  deface  Rlcardo's  principal 
work— as,  for  example,  his  use  of  "  value  "  in  the  sense  of  "  cost 
of  production,"  and  of  "  high  "  and  "  low  "  wages  in  the  sense  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  product  as  distinguished  from  an  absolute 
amount,  and  his  peculiar  employment  of  tne  epithets  "  fixed  "  and 
"  circulating  "  as  applied  to  capital.  He  shows,  too,  that  in  numer- 
ous instances  the  premises  assumed  by  Ricardo  are  false.  Thus  be 
cites  the  assertions  that  rent  depends  on  the  difference  of  fertility  of 
the  different  portions  of  land  in  cultivation;  that  the  labourer 
always  receives  precisely  the  necessaries,  or  what  custom  leads  him 
to  consider  the  necessaries,  of  life;  that,  as  wealth  and  population 
advance,  agricultural  labour  becomes  less  and  less  proportiona^y 
productive;  and  that  therefore  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  by 
the  landlord  and  the  labourer  must  constantly  increase,  whilst  that 
taken  by  the  capitalist  must  constantly  diminish ;  and  he  denies  the 
(ruth  of  all  these  propositions.  Besides  adopting  some  terms,  such 
as  that  of  "  natural  agents."  from  Say,  Senior  introduced  the  word 
"  abstinence  " — which,  though  obviously  not  free  from  objection,  is 
for  some  purposes  useful — to  express  the  conduct  of  the  capitalist 
which  is  remunerated  by  interest;  but  in  defining  "  cost  of  produc- 
tion "  as  the  sum  of  labour  and  abstinence  necessary  to  production  he 
does  not  seem  to  see  that  an  amount  of  labour  and  an  aoMunt  of 
abstinence  arc  disparate,  and  do  not  admit  of  reduction  to  a  common 
quantitative  standard.  He  added  some  important  considerations  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Smith  on  the  divtnon  of  labour.  He  di»< 
tinguishes  usefully  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  labour. 
But  in  seeking  to  determine  the  law  of  wages  he  falls  into  the  error  of 
assuming  a  determinate  wage-fund,  and  states  as  an  economic  truth 
what  is  only  an  identical  proposition  in  arithmetic.  Whilst  enter- 
taining such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  services  of  Malthus  that 
he  extravagantly  pronounces  him  "  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  on  a 
level  with  Adam  Smith,"  he  yet  shows  that  he  modified  his  opinions 
on  population  considerably  m  the  course  of  his  career,  regards  his 
statements  of  the  doctrine  with  which  his  name  is  associatod  as  va^ue 
and  ambiguous,  and  asserts  that,  "  in  the  absence  of  disturbmg 
causes,  subsistence  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  population."  It  is  urged  by  H.  X.  C.  P^n,  and  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted,  that  by  his  isolation  of  economics  from  morals,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  desire  of  wealth  as  the  sole  motive-force  in  the 
economic  domain.  Senior,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  followers 
of  Smith,  tended  to  set  up  egoism  as  the  legitimate  niter  and  guide  ol 

f>racticat  life.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  charce  that  be  makes 
ormal  reserve  in  favour  of  higher  ends.  From  the  scientific  side 
ClifTc  Leslie  has  abundantly  proved  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the 
abstraction  implied  in  the  pnrase  "desire  of  Wealth."  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  such  a  principk*  for  the  explanation  of  economic  i^no- 
mena.  (J*  K.  L) 

SEMU8,  a  town  of  northern  France,  fn  the  department  of 
Gise,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nonette,  a  left-hand  affluent  of 
the  Oise,  34  m.  N.N.E.  of  Paris  by  the  Northern  railway  on 
the  branch  line  (Chantilly-Cr£py)  connecting  the  Paris-Creit 
and  Farift-Soissons  lines.  Pop.  (1906)  6074.  lu  antiquity,  its 
historical  monuments  and  its  sltoation  In  a  beautiful  valley, 
in  the  midst  of  the  three  great  foresU  of  Hallatte,  Chantllly 
and  Ennenonville,  render  it  interesting.  Its  Gallo-Roman 
walla,  33  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  thick,  are,  with  those  of  St  Lizier 
(Arldge)  and  Bourges,  the  most  perfect  in  France.  They  enclose 
an  oval  area  1024  ft.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  794  ft.  vdde  from 
N.  to  S.  At  each  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  broken  lines  of 
which  the  circuit  of  97  56  ft.  is  composed  stands  ot  stood  a  tower; 
numbering  originally  twenty-eight,  and  now  only  sixteen,  they 
are  semicircular  in  plan,  and  up  to  tbe  height  of  the  wall  are 
unpierced.  The  Roman  city  had  only  two  gates;  tbe  present 
number  la  live.  The  site  of  the  praetorium  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  a  castle  occasionally  inhabited  by  tbe  kimv  o( 
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Fnnce  from  Qovii  to  Henry  IV.,  uid  still  represented  by  ruins 
datingfromtheiith,  ijthandi6th  centuries.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Senlis  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  have 
also  been  discovered.  The  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Bame  (12th, 
13th  and  i6th  centuries)  was  begun  in  1155  on  a  vast  scale; 
but  owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  diocese  progress  was 
alow  and  the  transept  was  finished  only  under  Francis  I.  The 
total  length  is  jii  ft.  (outside  measurement),  but  the  nave 
(92  ft.  high)  is  shorter  than  the  choir.  At  the  west  front  there 
are  three  doorways  and  two  bell  towers.  The  right-hand  tower 
(256  ft.  high)  is  very  striking:  it  consists,  above  the  belfry 
stage,  of  a  very  slender  octagonal  drum  with  open-woric  turrets 
and  a  spire  with  eight  dormer  windows.  The  left-hand  tower, 
altered  in  the  i6th  century,  is  crowned  by  a  balustrade  and  a 
sharp  roof.  In  the  side  portals,  especially  in  the  southern,  the 
flamboyant  Gothic  is  displayed  in  all  its  delicacy.  Externally 
the  choir  is  extremely  simple.  In  the  interior  the  sacristy 
pillars  with  capitals  of  the  lolh  century  are  noteworthy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  now  an  archaeological  museum,  dates  from 
the  ijth  century;  the  old  collegiate  church  of  St  Fra4nbourg 
was  built  in  the  12th  century  in  the  style  which  became 
characteristic  of  the  "  saintes  chapelles  "  of  the  -ijth  and  14th 
centuries;  St  Pierre  (chic8y  of  the  isth  and  16th  centuries) 
serves  as  a  marlcet.  The  ecclesiastical  college  of  St  Vincent, 
occupying  the  old  abbey  of  this  name,  has  an  interesting  church 
probably  of  the  12th  century.  Its  date  has,  however,  been 
greatly  disputed  by  archaeologists,  who  sometimes  wrongly 
refer  it  (o  Queen  Anne  of  Russia,  foundress  in  the  iitli  century 
of  the  abbey.  The  town  hall  (isth  century)  and  several  private 
bouses  are  also  of  architectural  inty^est, 

Senlis  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce  and  a 
sub-prefecture.  The  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  cardboard, 
measures  and  other  wares  are  among  the  industries.  .  The 
town  is  an  agricultural  market. 

Senlis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Gallo- Roman  township 
of  the  Snvanectcs,  which  afterwards  became  Augustomagus. 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Rieul  probably  about  the 
dose  of  the  3rd  century.  During  the  first  two  dynasties  of 
France  Senlis  was  a  foyal  residence  and  generally  formed  part 
of  the  royal  domain;  it  obtained  a  communal  charter  in  I173. 
In  the  middle  ages  local  manufactures,  especially  that  of  cloth, 
were  active.  The  burgesses  took  part  in  the  Jacquerie  of  the 
r4th  century,  then  sided  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  English; 
whom,  however,  they  afterwards  expelled.  The  Leaguers  were 
there  beaten  in  1589  by  Henry  I.,  duke  of  Longueville,  and 
Francois  de  La  Noue.  The  bishopric  was  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution,  and  this  suppression  was  confirmed  by  the  Concordat. 
Treaties  between  L.ouis  XI.  and  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brillarty 
(m7S),  and  between  Charles  VUL  and  Maximilian  of  Austria 
(r493)  were  signed  at  Senlis. 

SENHA  (Arab,  sani),  a  popular  purgative,  consisting  of 
the  leaves  of  two  species  of  CasHa  (natural  order  Leguminosae), 
viz.  C.  acDliJelia  and  C.  aniusUlctia.  These  are  small  shrubs  about 
i  ft.  high,  with  numerous  lanceolate  or  narrowly  lanceofaite 
leaflets  arranged  pinnstely  on  a  main  stalk  with  no  terminal 
leaflet;  the  yellow  flowers  ate  borne  in  long-stalked  racemes 
in  the  leaf-axils,  and  are  succeeded  by  broad  flattish  pods 
about  1  in.  long,  C.  aculifolia  is  a  native  of  many  districts 
of  Nubia,  e.g.  Dongola,  Berber,  Kordofan  and  Senaar,  but  is 
grown  also  m  Timbuctoo  and  Sokoto.  The  leaflets  are 
collected  twice  a  year  by  the  natives,  the  principal  crop 
being  gathered  in  September  after  the  rainy  season  and  a 
smaller  quantity  in  April  The  leaves  arc  dried  in  the  simplest 
manner  by  cutting  down  the  shrubs  and  exposing  them  on  the 
rocks  to  the  burning  sun  until  quite  dry.  The  leaflets  then 
readily  fall  off  and  are  packed  in  hugt  bags  made  of  palm  leaves, 
and  holding  about  a  quintal  each.  These  packages  are  conveyed 
by  camels  to  Assouan  and  Darao  and  thence  to  Cairo  and 
Aieiandria,  or  by  ship  by  way  of  Massowah  and  Suakim.  The 
leaflets  form  the  Alexandrian  senna  of  commerce.  Formerly 
this  variety  of  senna  was  much  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of 
Selmmltmma  Ariri,  which,  however,  >ie  nidUy  disringiiihahle 


by  their  minutely  wrinkled  surface.  Of  late  years  Alexandrian 
senna  has  been  shipped  of  much  better  quality.  Occasionally 
a  few  leaves  of  a  similar  species  with  broader  obovate  leaves, 
C.  obavata,  may  be  found  mixed  with  it.  C.  anputifolia  affords 
the  Bombay,  East  Indian,  Arabian  or  Mecca  senna  <^  commeice. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in  Sind 
and  the  Punjab  in  India.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  shipped  from 
Mocha,  Aden,  Jeddah  and  other.  Red  Sea  ports  to  Bombay 
and  thence  to  Europe,  the  average  imports  into  Bombay  amount- 
ing to  about  2J0  tons  annually,  of  which  one-half  is  re-exported. 
Bombay  senna  is  very  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  Alexaodrian, 
as  it  frequently  contains  many  brown  and  decayed  leaflets  and 
is  mixed  with  leaf^slalks,  &c.  C.  angustijotui  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  extreme  south  of  India,  and  there  affords  larger  leaves, 
which  are  known  in  commerce  as  Tinnevelly  senna.  This 
variety  is  carefully  collected,  and  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour,  without  any  admixture  of  stalks. 
It  is  exported  from  Tuticoiin.  American  senna  is  CwiM 
piarilandica. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  both  Senna  Alexandrma 
and  Senna  Indica.  The  composition  of  the  leaves  is  the  same 
in  either  case.  The  chief  ingredient  is  cathartic  acid,  a  sulphur 
containing  glucoside  of  complex  formula.  It  occurs  combined 
with  calcium  and  magnesium  to  form  soluble  salts.  That  this  is 
the  active  principle  of  senna  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cathartale  of  ammonia,  when  given  separately,  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  senna  itself.  Cathartic  acid  can  easily 
be  decomposed  into  glucose  and  calhartogenic  acid.  The 
leaves  contain  at  least  two  other  glucosides,  sennapiciin  and 
sennacrol,  but  as  these  are  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  not 
contained  in  most  of  the  preparations  of  senna.  Senna  aba 
contains  a  little  chrysophanic  acid. 

Of  the  numerous  pharmacopocial  preparations  three  must  be 
mentioned.  The  conjeclio  umnoe,  an  admirable  laxative  for  chOdrei^ 
contains  lenna,  coriander  fruit,  figs,  tamarind,  cassia,  pulp,  prunes 
extract  of  liquorice,  sugar  and  water.  When  coated  with  chocolate 
it  is  known  as  Tamar  Indicn.  The  pitlvis  glyterkiaae  composUMS 
contains  two  parts  of  senna  in  twelve,  the  otncr  ingredients  bcii^ 
unimportant.  A  third  prcparation,  rarely  employed  nowadays,  is 
the  nauseous  "  black  draught,"  once  in  high  favour.  It  is  known  m» 
the  mistura  lennae  composita,  and  contains  sulphate  of  magnesiun. 
liquorice,  cardamoms,  arom.itic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  inUiBon  of 
senna.  All  the  preparations  are  made  indiflercntly  from  either  Idnd 
of  leaflet. 

VVhcn  taken  internally,  senna  stimulates  the  rouicular  coat  of  the 
bowel  in  its  entire  length,  the  colon  being  more  particularly  affected. 
As  some  congestion  of  the  rectum  is  thereby  produced,  senna  is 
contra-indicatcd  whenever  haemorrhoids  are  present.  The  secretions 
of  the  bowel  are  not  markerlly  stimulated,  and  the  flow  of  bile  is 
only  slightly  accelerated.  Thcarug  has  the  advantage,  for  moat  cases, 
of  not  prtxlucing  subsequent  constipation.  The  chief  purgative 
ingredients  are  the  cathartatcs  already  described.  Partial  aosorptios 
occurs.'  so  that  the  colour  of  the  unne  may  he  darkened,  and  as  the 
drug  is  also  excreted  by  the  active  mamma  it  may  cause  purgatioo 
in  a  baby  to  whose  mother  it  has  been  given. 

Senna  should  not  be  used  alone,  as  its  taste  and  the  pain  induced 
bv  its  muscular  stimulation  arc  both  objectionable.  There  ate 
many  ways  of  using  it.  A  few  of  the  leaflets  may  be  put  into  a  dish 
of  prunes,  when  a  convenient  aperient  for  children  u  desired.  It 
is  especially  valuable  in  cases  of  atony  of  the  colon,  and  the  coos. 
pound  liquorice  powder  is  safe  and  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the 
constipation  of  pregnancy. 

SENNACHERIB  (Ass.  Sin-atki-erla,  "the  Moon-god  hax 
increased  the  brethren  "),  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon, 
mounted  the  throne  on  the  tsth  of  Ab  705  B.C.  His  first  caiB> 
paign  was  against  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-baladan  had 
reappeared.  The  Chaldaean  usurper  was  compelled  to  fly,  and 
Bcl-ibni  was  appointed  king  of  Babylon  in  his  places  Then 
Sennacherib  marched  against  the  Kossi  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains of  Elam  and  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  EUip  where  Ecbatana 
afterwards  stood.  In  701  B.C.  came  a  great  campaign  in  the  west, 
which  had  revolted  from  Assyrian  rule.  Sidon  and  other 
Phoenician  cities  were  captured,  but  Tyre  held  out,  while  iu 
king  Lulia  (Elulaeus)fled  to  Cyprus.  Ashdod,  Ammoa,  Moaband 
Edom  now  submitted,  but  Hczekiah  of  Judah  with  the  dependent 
fhilistine  ptinGcs  of  Aabkclon  and  Ekton  defied  the  Aa^iiaB 
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■imjr,  trailing  to  the  fortifkations  o(  Jeranlem  and  Egyptian 
tadp.  Hezduab,  however,  was  forced  to  restore  the  anti- Jewish 
Padi  to  the  government  of  Ekron,  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
OMved  by  the  Jewish  party,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  his  Egyptian 
allies  at  Eltekeh,  to  see  his  country  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
fony-six  forttcsMS  being  taken  and  200,150  persons  carried 
into  captivity.  He  then  endeavoured  to  buy  off  the  faiva:ders 
by  numerous  presents — ^30  talents  of  gold,  Sco  talents  of  silver, 
precious  stones,  couches  and  thrones  inlaid  with  ivoiy,  girls  and 
eunuchs — but  all  in  vam.  Jerusalem  was  saved  eventually  by  a 
plague,  wliich  decimated  the  Assyrian  army  and  obliged  Senna- 
dieiib  to  return  to  Nineveh.  The  following  year  he  was  again 
in  Babylonia,  where  he  made  his  son  Assur-nadin-sum  king  in 
place  of  Bel-ibni  and  drove  Merodach-baladan  out  of  the  marshes 
in  which  he  bad  taken  refuge.  A  few  years  later  he  had  a  fleet 
of  ships  built  near  Birejik  on  the  Euphrates  by  his  Phoenician 
captives;  these  were  manned  by  lonians  and  transported  from 
Opis  overland  to  the  Euphrates  and  so  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Then  they  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Elam,  and  there  destroyed 
the  colony  of  Mcrodach-baladan's  followers  at  Nagitu.  In 
return  for  ibis  unprovoked  invasion  of  Elamite  territory  the 
Elamiles  descended  upon  Babylonia,  carried  away  Assur-nadin- 
sum  (694  B.C.]  and  made  Ncrgat-yusezib  king.  Three  years  later 
a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Khalulg  on  the  Tigris  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Elamitcs  and  Babylonians  on 
the  other.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  advantage 
remained  with  Sennacherib,  and  in  689  B.C.  he  captured  Babylon 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  a  deed  which  excited  the  horror  of  all 
western  Asia.  Some  time  previously — the  date  is  not  known — 
he  had  overrun  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilicia.  On  the  30th 
of  Tebet  681  B.C.  he  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons,  who  fled  to 
Armenia  after  holding  Nineveh  for  forty-two  days.  Sennacherib 
was  vainglorious  and  a  bad  administrator;  he  built  the  palace 
of  Kuyunjik  at  Ntncvch,  1500  It.  long  by  700  ft.  broad,  as  well  as 
the  great  wall  of  the  city,  8  m.  in  circumference. 

See  George  Smith,  History  oj  Sennacltmb  (1878).       (A.  H.  S.) 

SEHNAR,  a  country  of  north-east  Africa,  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Its  boundaries  have  varied  considerably,  but 
Sennar  proper  is  the  triangular-shaped  territory  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Nilcs  north  of  ro°  N.  This  region  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  "  The  Island  of  Sennar  "  and  by  the  negro  inhabitants 
"Hui."  The  northern  part,  where  the  two  Niles  approach 
Bearer  one  another,  is  also  known  as  £1  Cezira,  t.e. "  the  Island." 
Whilst  Sennar  has  never  been  held  to  extend  westward  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  term  has  often  been  used  to  embrace  "  the 
lilaod  of  Meroe,"  <.e.  the  country  between  the  Blue  Nile  and 
liie  Atbsra,  and  the  land  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  most 
eastern  tributary  the  Rahad,  this  latter  district  being  known  as 
the  "  Isle  of  Isles."  South-cast  Sennar  stretches  to  the  Abys- 
sinian hills.  By  the  Sudan  administration  this  region  has  been 
divided  into  mudirios  (provinces),  one,  including  the  central 
portion,  retaining  the  name  of  Sennar.  The  present  article  deals 
with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  freneral  Sennar  is  a  vast  plain,  lying  for  the  most  part  much 
kisher  than  the  rivcr-lc\«U  and  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  its 
wmern  part,  towards  tlie  While  Nile,  beinj  largely  wilderness. 
From  th.;  plain  rise  isolated  granitic  hilts,  attalnmg  heights  of  looo  (o 
Sooo  ft.  anove  the  general  level.  Jcbcl  Sccadt  is  red  granite  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  plain,  sandy  in  its  nortncrn  part,  is  in  the  south 
a  deep  bed  of  arsillaceous  marl,  scattered  over  with  great  graqite 
bouMeis  and  fncments  of  greenstone. 

Sennar  lies  in  tne  region  of  light  rain,  increasing  in  the  SlE.  dist  rids 
to  as  much  as  20  in.  in  the  year.  The  rainy  season  is  from  July_  10 
September.  The  climate  is  ecnerally  unhcalthv  during  that  period 
and  the  months  following.  The  miasmatic  exhalations  caused  by  the 
•Wl  playing  on  sta^ant  waters  after  the  floods  give  rise  to  the 
^  Sennar  fever,"  which  drives  even  the  natives  from  the  plains  to  the 
•DUthem  uplands.  The  temperature,  which  rises  at  times  to  oyer 
f 30*  Fahr..  is  also  very  changeable,  often  sinking  from  too*  during 
the  day  to  under  60*  at  night. 

TTie  soil,  mainly  alluvial,  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and  wherever 
cultivated  yieMs  abundant  crops,  durra  being  the  principal  grain 
grown.  Many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  cotton,  wheat  and  barley  arc 
also  grown.  The  forest  vegetation,  largely  confined  to  the  "  tsle  of 
liles  and  the  louthrm  uplands,  includes  the  Ailamonio  (baobab), 
which  in  the  Fazogli  district  attains  cigantic  proportions,  the 
tamarind,  of  which  bread  i«  made,  the  defeb  palm,  levnal  valuable 


gum  trees  (whence  the  term  Sennari  often  applied  In  Egypt  to  gum> 
arable),  some  dyewoods,  ebony,  ironwood  and  many  varieties  of 
acacia.  In  these  forests  are  found  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant,  lion,  panther,  numerous  apes  and  antelopes,  while  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus  frequent  the  rivers.  The  chief  domestic 
animals  are  the  camel,  hoi«e,as8,  ox,  buffalo  (used  both  as  a  beast  of 
burden  and  for  riding),  sheep  with  a  short  silky  fleece,  the  goat  and 
the  pig,  which  last  here  readies  its  southernmost  limit. 

The  country  is  occupied  by  a  partly  settled,  partly  nomad  popula- 
tion of  an  extremely  mixed  negroid  ouiracter.  There  u  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  once  dominant  fair  race,  of  which  the  still  surviving 
Sicnctjo,  a  people  of  a  yellow  or  fair  complexion,  are  regarded  ai 
descendants.  The  great  plain  of  Sennar  is  mainly  occupied  by 
Hassania  Aiabe  in  the  north,  by  Abu-Rof  (Rufaya)  Hamites  of  Bc|a 
loi',.  ;,.  !?„-^  r.-.^f  ,;  .  r.u  .IS  razdyl".  ..ilj  olsowhcrc  ly  l]ic  iK'vn.pii 
Funj  {'j.v-t  and  the  Kroup  of  tribes  collectively  known  as  bhang.illa 
(the  Berlat,  I-cgas,  Slcnetjo,  Gumus,  Kadalos,  &c. ;  see  Siiangali.a), 
The  chief  towns  arc  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are: 
Wad  Mcdani  (g.f.),  148  m.  above  Khartum,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  rastern  Sudan;  Sennar,  241  m  above  Khartum,  the 
capital  of  the  Funj  empire  and  chief  town  of  the  mudiria  of  Sennar^— 
of  the  ancient  city  little  remains  except  a  mosque  with  a  high 
minaret;  and  Roscircs,  426  m.  from  Khartum  and  the  limit  of  naviga- 
tion up  stream  from  that  city.  Near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  are 
Fazogli  (left  bank)  and  Farhaka  (right  bank)  on  a  navigable  stretch 
of  tlie  Blue  Nile  above  the  rapids  at  Roseires  and  close  to  the  Tumat 
confluence  and  the  gold  district  of  Beni  Shangul.  On  the  river 
Dindcr  is  the  town  of  Singa.  A  railway,  built  in  1909-1910.  connects 
Khartum.  Wad  Mcdani  and  Sennar  with  Kordofan,  the  While  Nile 
being  bridged  near  Goz  Abu  Guma. 

HUlery. — Seimar,  lying  between  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  was  in 
ancient  times  under  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  influence  and  its 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  embraced  Christianity  at  an  early 
period.  The  capital  of  Aloa,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a  powerful  Christian  stale,  was  at  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
In  the  7lh  or  8th  centuries  a.d.  there  was  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion of  Arabs  into  the  country.  Christianity  very  gradually 
died  out  (see  Doncaia,  mudiria).  The  Funj  who  had  meantime 
settled  in  Sennar  became  the  dominant  race  by  the  tsth  centuiy. 
They  adopted  the  MahOmmcdan  religion  and  founded  an  eitipirc 
which  in  the  1 7th  and  tStb  centuries  ruled  over  a  large  part  of 
thj:  eastern  Sudan.  This  empire  was  fmally  overthrown  by  the 
Egyptians  in  tS2i.  Since  that  period  Sennar  lias  had  no  Iiistory 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (see 
Sudan,  {  ANCLO-EcYpnAN,  History).  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  people  under  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  was  to  own  cattle  rather 
than  to  improve  their  houses,  food  or  clothing  (vide  Egypt,  No/ 1, 
i9to,  p.  79). 

The  country  was  visited  by  few  Europeans  before  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  conquest.  In  1699  a  French  surgeon,  J.  C.  Poncet, 
passed  through  Sennar  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia,  and 
an  account  of  his  experiences  haE  been  published  (LeUres  .  .  .  dts 
muitonjUranjirei,  Paris,  ed.  of  1S70,  tomciii.).  Uewasfollowed 
by  Janus  de  Noir,  Ic  sieur  du  Roule,  who  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  Abyssinia,  but  was  murdered 
(170J)  in  Sennar.  The  most  noteworthy,  however,  of  the  earlier 
travellers  was  James  Bruce,  the  explorer  of  the  Blue  Nile.  lie 
spent  some  lime  in  Scnrur  in  1772,  and  in  his  Travels  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  the  kingdom  in  its  decadence.  Various 
Egyptian  expeditions  added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  district,  which  between  1854  and  1864  was  explored  by  the 
Belgian  scientist  E.  Pruysscnacrc.  Later  eiplurcrs  included  the 
Viennese  Ernst  Mamo  (1870)  and  the  Dutchman  J.  M.  Schuver, 
who  in  1881-1882  visited  the  sources  of  the  Tumat.  To  this  list 
should  be  added  the  names  of  those  who,  like  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
explored  the  Blue  Nile.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptiaa  condomiiuum  (1899)  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
surveyed. 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  Sennar,  and  of  the  tributary  nilen  of  Halfaya, 
Shendi.  and  Fazokl  arc  given  in  vol.  i.  pp.  437-4380!  A.  M.  N.  J. 
Stokvis'  htanud  d'hisloire  (Leiden,  1888). 

SENONES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  Celtic  people  of  Gallia 
Celtica.  who  in  Caesar's  time  inhabited  the  district  which  now 
includes  the  departments  of  Seine-et-Marne,  Loirel  and  Vonne. 
From  53-51  B.C.  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Caesar, 
brought  about  by  their  expulsion  of  Cavarinus,  whom  he  had 
appointed  their  king.  In  the  last-named  year  a  Senonian  named 
Orappes  threatened  the  Provincia,  but  was  captured  and  starved 
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Umidf  to  death.  From  thii  tine  the  Gallic  Senoncs  disappear 
from  hiitoiy.  In  later  times  they  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  Their  chief  towns  were  Agcdincum  Qater  Senoncs, 
whence  Sens),  Metiosedum  (Melun;  according  to  A.  Holder, 
Meudon),  and  Vdlaunodunum  (site  uncertain). 

See  Caesar,  BM.  Call.  v.  u,  vii.  75,  viii.  30,  44;  T.  R.  Holmes, 
Caesar'i  Conqueit  ef  Caid  0S99)>  PP-  481-483,  755-7^.  tt9;  A. 
Holder,  AUallisdUr  SprachtclalM,  u.  (1904)- 

More  important  historically  was  a  branch  of  the  above  (called 
Zi>uw(,  Senfines,  by  Folybius),  who  about  400  B.C.  made  their 
way  over  the  Alps  and,  having  driven  out  the  Umbrians,  settled 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  from  Arimioum  to  Ancona,  in  the 
so<alled  ojer  GaJiictu  and  founded  the  town  of  Sena  Gallica 
(Stnlgaglia),  which  became  their  capital.  In  391  they  invaded 
Etruria  and  besieged  Clusium.  The  Clusincs  appealed  to  Rome, 
whose  intervention,  accompanied  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  led  to  war,  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  Allia  (tSth  of 
July  390)  and  the  capture  of  Rome.  For  more  than  100  years 
the  Senoncs  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  until 
they  were  finally  subdued  (383)  by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and 
driven  out  of  their  territory.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  them  in 
Italy.  It  is  probable  that  they  formed  part  of  the  bands  of 
Gauls  who  spread  themselves  over  the  countries  by  the  Danube, 
Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.  .\  Roman  colony  was  established 
at  Sena,  called  Sena  Gallica  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Julia 
(Siena)  in  Etruria. 

For  ahcicnt  authorities  sec  A.  Holder  as  above;  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  Senoncs  by  the  Romans,  Momnuen,/fMl.  ofRomt  (Eng.  tians.). 
bk.  ii.  eh.  vii. 

SENS,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  71  m.  S.E.  of  Paris  on  the 
Paris-Lyon-Miditerrante  railway.  Pop^  (1906)  13,701.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  on  an  island  in,  the  Yonne 
just  below  its  confluence  with  the  Vanne.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  fine  promenades.  The 
cathedral  of  St  £ticnne,  one  of  the  earliest  Crothic  buildings 
in  France,  is  additionally  interesting  because  the  architecture 
of  its  choir  influenced  through  the  architect,  William  of  Sens, 
that  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  St  Etienne  was  begun 
in  1140  and  only  completed  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  belongs 
mainly  to  the  izth  century,  and  it  is  characterized  by  solidity 
rather  than  by  beauty  of  proportion  or  richness  of  ornantcntation. 
The  west  front  is  pierced  by  three  portals;  that  in  the  middle 
has  good  sculptures,  representing  the  pafable  of  the  virgins 
and  the  story  of  St  Stephen.  The  right-hand  portal  contains 
Iwenty-two  remarkable  statuettes  of  the  prophets,  which  have 
suffered  considerable  injuries.  Above  this  portal  rises  the  stone 
tower,  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  and  with  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  benefactors  of  the  church.  The  bells  in  the 
campanile  by  which  the  tower  is  surmounted  enjoyed  immense 
reputation  in  the  middle  ages;  the  two  which  still  remain, 
La  Saviiucnne  and  La  Polcntienne,  weigh  respectively  15  tors 
7  cwt.  and  13  tons  13  cwt.  The  left  portal  is  adorned  with 
two  bas-reliefs.  Liberality  and  Avarice,  as  well  as  with  the  stcry 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  portal  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  French  i6lh-ccntury  sculpture, 
that  on  the  south  side  is  surmounted  by  magnificent  stained- 
glass  windows.  Other  windows  of  the  i>th  to  the  16th  century 
are  preserved,  some  of  them  representing  the  legend  of  St  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Among  the  interior  adornments  are  the  tomb  of 
the  dauphin  (son  ot  Louis  XV.)  and  his  consort,  Marie  Josdphe 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  works  of  William  Coustou  the  younger, 
and  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Dupral,  chancellor  of  France  and  archbishop  of  Sens  from  1525 
to  1535.  The  mausoleum  from  which  they  came  was  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution.  The  treasury,  one  of  the  richest  in  antiquities 
in  France,  contains  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross  presented  by 
Charicmagne,  and  the  vestments  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens  that  St  Louis,  in  1234,  married 
Marguerite  of  Provence,  and  five  years  later  deposited  the  crowii 
of  thorns.  To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  are  the  official  buildings, 
dating  from  the  J3th  century,  but  restored  by  Viollcl-le-Duc. 
The  M  judgment-hall  and  the  dungeons  bad  remained  intact; 


in  the  former  is  a  collection  of  fragments  of  acdptinc  from  tk* 
cathedral;  on  the  first  story  is  the  synod  ball,  vaulted  with  stone 
and  lighted  by  beautiful  grisaille  windows.  A  Renaissance 
structure  connects  the  buildings  with  the  archiepiscopal  palace^ 
which  also  dates  from  that  period.  The  oldest  of  the  other 
churches  of  Seiu  is  St  Savinian,  the  foundation  of  which  dates 
from  the  3rd  century;  the  ciypt  and  other  portions  of  the 
church  arc  of  Romanesque  architecture.  The  museum  of  Sens 
contains,  among  other  antiquities,  some  precious  MSS.,  notably 
a  famous  missal  with  ivory  covers,  and  a  collection  of  sculptured 
stones  mainly  derived  from  the  old  Roman  fortifications,  which 
were  themselves  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  public  monuments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  The  town  has  statues 
of  Baron  J.  J.  Th£nard,  the  famous  chemist,  and  of  the  sculptor 
Jean  Cousin.  Sens  is  the  scat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  includes 
among  its  public  institutions  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  cotmcil  of  trade 
arbitrators  and  a  lycie  for  boys.  Among  the  industries  are  flour- 
milling,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
boots  and  shoes,  chemicals  and  cutlery;  there  is  trade  in  wine, 
grain,  wood,  coal  and  wool,  in  which  the  port  oo  the  Yoime 
has  some  share. 

Sens,  when  the  capital  of  the  Senoncs,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Gaul,  bore  the  lutme  of  Agcdincum.  It  was  not  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  defeat  of  Vercingetorix, 
On  the  division  of  Gaul  into  seventeen  provinces  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  Agcdincum  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
4tb  Lugdunensis.  Theatres,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  triumphal 
arches  and  aqueducts  were  all  built  in  the  town  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  meeting-point  of  six  great  highways.  The  inhabitants, 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  martyrs  Savinian  and  Potentian, 
held  out  against  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks  in  356,  against 
the  Saracens  in  731  or  738,  and  finally  against  the  Normans 
in  886 — the  last  having  besieged  the  town  for  six  months. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  Sens  was  governed  by 
counts,  who  had  become  hereditary  towards  the  middle  of  the 
loth  century;  and  the  contests  of  these  counts  with  the  arch- 
bishops or  with  their  feudal  superiors  often  led  to  much  blood- 
shed and  disaster,  until,  in  1055,  the  counlship  was  united  to 
the  royal  domain.  Several  councils  were  held  at  Sens,  notably 
that  of  1 140.  at  which  St  Bernard  and  Abcbtd  met.  The  burgesses 
in  the  middle  of  the  lath  century  formed  themselves  into  a 
commune  which  carried  on  war  against  the  deigy.  This  was 
suppressed  by  Louis  \1II.,  and  restored  by  Philip  Augustus. 
In  the  ardour  of  its  Catholicism  Sens  massacred  the  ProteslanU 
in  1563,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  join  the  League. 
Henry  IV.  did  not  elTcct  his  entrance  till  1594,  and  he  then 
deprived  the  town  of  its  privileges.  In  1622  Paris,  hitherto 
suffragan  to  Sens,  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Chartrcs,  Orleans  and  Mcaux  were  transferred  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  In  1791  the  archbishopric  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric 
of  the  department  of  Yonne.  Suppressed  in  1801,  the  see  •'as 
restored  in  i8«7  with  the  rank  of  archbishopric.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Allies  in  1814  and  by  the  Germans  in  1S70-1871. 

SENSATIOHAUSM,  in  psychology,  the  theory  that  all  knor- 
ledge  comes  from  sensation  (see  Psycholocv).  Thus  Aiistippus 
the  Cyrenaic  held  that  there  could  be  no  knowledge  save  thai 
which  the  senses  give,  but  the  Stoics,  while  finding  the  origin  of 
knowledge  in  the  senses,  do  not  restrict  it  to  this.  Sensationalism 
in  modem  limes  is  chiefly  associated  with  Hobbe*,  Locke. 
Hume  and  the  French  philosophers  of  the  Enlighlenmcni. 
Voltaire,  Condillac  and  others.  In  Us  extreme  sense  it  has  rarely 
been  held,  and  is  practically  abandoned  by  modem  philosophers 
on  the  plain  ground  that  a  sensation  as  such  lasts  only  as  kMig 
as  the  stimulus  is  applied.  Any  connexion  of  sensation  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  sensation,  and  without  this  connexion 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  (see  EuTiMasu,  Prenouenon,  &c). 

The  term  has  also  come  into  colloquial  use  for  the  piaclice  ol 
appealing — e.%.  in  art,  literature  and  especially  in  joumalisn — solely 
to  the  emotions,  disregarding  proportion  and  fact. 

SEKTENCE  (Lat.  unUntia,  a  way  of  thinking,  opinion,  judg- 
ment, vote,  sentin,  to  feel,  think),  a  word  o(  which  the  principal 
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DKUiags  now  are:  (a)  in  grammar,  a  thought  ezpmicd  in 
wonis  in  complete  grammatical  form  and  composed  of  subject 
ami  ptedicate,  and  (i)  in  law,  a  judicial  decision.  In  law,  the 
term  signifies  cither  (i)  a  judgment  of  a  court  o(  criminal  juris- 
diction imposing  a  punishment  such  as  a  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  (>)  a  decree  o(  certain  competent  courts,  as  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts.  In  sense  (i)  a  sentence  may  be  either 
ieJuuU  ot  final,  i.e.  one  giving  finality  to  the  case,  or  inlaUxulory, 
detennitting  some  point  in  the  progress  of  the  case  (see,  however, 
JcocMEin).  The  sentence  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  various 
countries  vary  according  to,  the  gravity  of  the  offence  (see 
CsnoMAi  Law;  also  Catital  Ponishkent;  and,  for  the 
"  indeterminate  "  sentence,  REaDrvsM).  Concurrent  sentences 
are  (hose  which  run  from  the  same  date  in  nsftcl  of  convictions 
on  various  indictmenti.  A  cumulative  sentence  is  the  sum 
total  of  consecutive  sentences  passed  in  respect  of  each  distinct 
offence  of  which  an  accused  person  has  been  found  guilty  on 
several  counts  of  an  indictment.  A  sentence,  in'  the  case  of 
trials  before  a  court  of  assize,  commences  to  run  from  the  first 
day  of  the  sitting  of  the  court,  but  in  that  of  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  from  the  time  the  sentence  is  pronounced. 

SBNTIIIBlk  or  Sentxy,  a  guard  or  watch,  a  soldier  posted  at  a 
particular  spot  to  challenge  all  comers,  passing  those  who  give 
a  counteisign,  and  refusing  those  who  do  not,  and  giving  alarm 
in  case  of  attack.  The  etymology  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  The  original  word  seems  to  be  ItiJ.  aaiHtuUa, 
adapted  as  Fr.  stnlineiU  (the  modem  French  military  term  is 
faclioMnaire,  and  the  Cer.  Packmcnn).  For  the  Italian  word  the 
source  has  been  suggested  in  sttUin,  to  perceive,  but  there  are 
philological  objections  to  this,  and  more  plausibility  attaches 
to  a  connexion  with  uniina,  the  bilge-water  in  a  ship,  figuratively 
tabUe,  camp-followers.  II  an  Italian  origin,  as  agreed  on  by 
most  authorities,  be  set  aside,  the  French  word  suggests  a  more 
appropriate  formation  as  the  diminutive  of  imtier,  path,  Lat. 
temita,  meaning  properly  the  sentry's  beat.  The  0.  Fr.  smieret 
(afonBof  MnCwr)  would  account  for  the  English  form  "  sentry." 

UJNTUfDII,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  Italy,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassoferrato,  in  the  low  ground.  The 
foundations  of  the  city  walls  ate  preserved,  and  a  road  and 
remains  of  houses  have  been  discovered,  including  several  mosaic 
pavements  (T.  Buccolini  In  KctitU  degli  scan,  1S90,  346)  and 
inscriptions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  3tid  century  A.D.,  including 
three  important  laiidae  patrmatus.  In  the  neighbourhood  the 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  the  combined 
faces  oC  the  Samnites  and  Cauls  in  295  B.C.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  41  B.c  by  the  troops  of  Octavian,  but  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Empire.  It  was,  however,  only  a  munkifium, 
never  (as  some  wrongly  suppose)  a  ccionia.  Sassoferrato  gave 
its  lume  to  Giambattista  Salvi,  sumamcd  Sassoferrato  (1605- 
1685),  a  painter  celebrated  for  his  Madonnas. 

miDSSI  [Sanusi]  and  SENUSSITBS,  the  names  respectively 
of  a  Moslem  family  (and  especially  its  chief  member)  and  of  the 
fraternity  or  sect  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Senussi. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  writers 
and  travellen  claiming  knowledge  of  the  Senussia;  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  distinguish  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  Senussi 
sheiks  and  to  indicate  the  range  of  their  direct  political  influence. 
TIm  cztentof  their  spiritual  influence,  the  ramifications  of  the 
fraternity  nnd  the  aims  of  Its  chiefs  cannot  be  gauged  so 
•ccuratdy. 

Seyyid  9V  Sidi  (i.«.  Lord)  Mahommed  ben  All  ben  Es  Senussi 
ci  Khettabi  el  HassanI  el  Idrissi  el  Mehajiri,  the  founder  of  the 
order,  commonly  called  the  Sheik  es  Senussi,  was  bom  near 
Mostaganem,  Algeria,  and  was  called  es  Senussi  after  a  much 
venerated  saint  whose  tomb  is  near  Tlem;en.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  variously  as  1791,  tTor,  1796  and  1S03.  He  was 
•  member  of  the  Walad  Sidi  AbdsUa  tribe  of  Arabs  and  his 
descent  Is  traced  from  Faiima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet.  As 
a  young  man  he  spent  several  years  at  Fez,  where  he  studied 
theology.  When  about  thirty  years  old  he  left  Morocco  and 
travelled  in  the  Saharan  regions  of  Algeria  preaching  a  reform  of 
the  faith.    From  Algeria  he  went  to  Tunisia  and  Tripoli,  gaining 


many  adherents,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  where  be  was  opposed  by 
the  Ulema  of  £1  Azhar,  who  considered  him  unorthodox.  Leaving 
Egypt  Senussi  went  to  Mecca,  where  be  joined  Mahommed. b. 
Idris  el  Fassi,  the  head  of  the  Khadirites,  a  fraternity  of  Moroccan 
origin.  On  the  death  of  el  Fassi  Senussi  became  head  of  one  of 
the  two  branches  into  which  the  Khadirites  divided,  and  in  1835 
he  founded  his  first,  monastery  at  Abu  Kobeis  near  Mecca.  While 
in  Arabia  Senussi  visited  the  Wahhabites,  and  his  connexion 
with  that  body  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  Ulema  of  Mecca.  It  was  at  Mecca,  however,  that  Senussi 
gained  his  most  powerful  supporter,  Mahommed  Sherif,  _ 
a  prince  of  Wadai,  who  became  in  1838  sultan  of  his  ^JJ"!!}^ 
native  state,  the  most  powerful  Mahommedan  kingdom  ^Mn 
in  the  Central  Sudan.  Finding  the  opposition  to  him 
at  Mecca  too  powerful  Senuai  quitted  that  dty  In  1843  and 
settled  in  the  Cyrenaica,  where  in  the  mountains  near  Dema 
he  built  the  Zawia  Baida  or  White  Monastery.  There  he  was  In 
close  touch  with  all  the  Maghribin,  gaining  many  followen 
among  the  Tripolitans  and  Moroccans.  He  also  maintained  a 
dose  correspondence  with  the  sultan  of  Wadal,  who  greatly 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  j'entuifa  in  his  state.  The. sultan  of 
Turkey  viewed  with  some  disfavour  the  growth  of  Senussi's 
Influence  as  likely  to  become  detrimental  to  his  own  position  al 
the  Khalifa  of  IsUm.  Probably  with  the  desire  to  be  independent 
of  pressure  from  the  Turks,  Senussi  removed  In  iSss  to  Jarabub 
(Jai^bub),  a  small  oasis  some  30  m.  N.W.  of  Siwa.  Here  he 
died  in  1859  or  i860,  leaving  two  sons,  one  Mahocuned  Sherif 
(named  after  the  sultan  of  Wadai),  bom  In  1844,  and  the  other, 
ElMahdi,bomini84S.  To  the  second  son  was  left  the  succession. 
It  is  related  that  as  the  younger  son  showed  a  spirit  in  all  things 
superior  to  that  of  his  brother  the  father  decided  to  put  them  to 
the  test.  Before  the  whole  soima  at  Jarabub  he  bade  both  son* 
climb  a  tall  palm  tree  and  then  adjured  them  by  Allah  and  His 
Prophet  to  leap  to  the  ground.  The  younger  lad  leapt  at  once 
and  reached  the  ground  unharmed;  the  dder  boy  refused  to 
spring.  To  El  Mahdi, "  who  feared  not  to  commit  himself  to  the 
will  of  God,"  passed  the  birthright  of  Mahommed  Sherif. 
Mahommed  appears  to  have  accepted  the  sltoation  without 
complaint.  He  held  the  chief  admfaiistratlve  position  In  the 
fraternity  under  his  brother  until  his  death  In  1895. 

Senussi  el  Mahdi,  only  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  was  at 
first  under  the  guidance  of  his  father's  friends  Amran,  Reefi 
and  others.  He  enjoyed  all  his  father's  reputation 
for  holiness  and  wisdom,  attributes  consistent  with  ^fi^^ 
all  that  is  known  of  his  life.  Mahommed  Sherif, 
the  sultan  of  Wadai,  had  died  In  1858,  but  his  successors  the 
Sultan  Ali  (who  reigned  until  1874)  and  the  Sultan  Yusef  (reigned 
from  1874  to  1898)  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Seniusia.  Under 
the  Senussi  el  Mahdi  the  tawias  of  the  order  extended  from  Fez 
to  Damascus,  to  Constantinople  and  to  India.  In  the  Hejaz 
members  of  the  order  were  numerous.  In  most  of  these  countries 
the  Senussites  occupied  a  position  in  no  respect  more  powerful 
than  that  of  numbers  of  other  Moslem  fratenu'ties.  In  the 
eastern  Sahara  and  in  the  centra]  Sudan  the  position  was  different. 
From  the  western  borders  of  Egypt  south  to  Darfur,  Wadai  and 
Bomu,  east  to  Bilma  and  Murzuk,  and  north  to  the  <;oast  lands 
of  TripoU,  Senussi  became  the  most  powerful  sheik,  acquiring 
the  authority  of  a  territorial  sovereign.  The  string  of  oases 
leading  from  Siwa  to  Wadai — Kufra,  Borku,  &c. — were  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  the  Senussites,  trade  with  Tripoli  and  Benghazi 
was  encouraged,  law  and  order  were  maintained  among  the  savage 
Bedouin  of  the  desert.  But  the  eastern  Sahara,  though  vast 
(covering  approximately  about  500,000  sq.  m.),  is  among  the  most 
desolate  and  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  more 
importance  to  the  order  was  the  dominating  influence  possessed 
by  the  sheik  at  the  court  of  WadaL 

Although  turned  El  Mahdi  by  his  father  there  Is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  younger  Senussi  ever  claimed  to  be  Me  Mahdi, 
though  so  regarded  by  some  of  his  followers.  When,  however, 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  Dongalese,  rose  against  the  Egyptians 
in  the  eastern  Sudan  and  prodaimed  hirasdf  the  Mahdi,  Senussi 
was  disquieted.    Be  tent  an  emissary  via  Wadai  to  Mahommed 
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Ahmed,  this  ddegate  reaching  toe  Mahdi's  camp  in  1883  soon 
after  the  sadt  of  £1  Obeid. 

"  The  moral  and  industrial  trainins  of  the  Senum  "  [delegate], 
writes  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  *'  revoUed  from  the  slaughter  and 
rapine  he  Haw  around  him.  The  sincere  conviction  of  the  regencia- 
tion  of  the  world  by  a  mahdi  whose  earnest  piety  should  influence 
others  to  lead  wholesome  and  temperate  lives,  the  dignity  of  honest 
labour  and  seU'restraint,  these  were  the  •eotimeota  which  hlled  the 
mind  of  the  emissary  from  Wadai.*^ 

The  sheik  Senussi,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  shared  the  lofty 
views  which  Wingale  attributes  to  his  agent.  He  decided  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sudanese  Mahdi,  though  Mabommed 
Ahmed  wrote  twice  asking  him  to  become  one  of  bis  four  great 
khalifs.  In  his  second  letter,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved, 
the  Mahdi  urged  Senussi  cither  to  att^  Egypt  or  to  join  him 
intbeSudan.  Toncither  letter  did  Senussi  reply,  and  he  warned 
the  people  of  Wadai,  Bomu  and  neighbouring  states  against 
the  new  creed.  In  1890  the  Mahdists  advancing  from  Darfur 
were  stopped  on  the  frontier  of  Wadai,  the  sultan  Yuscf  being 
firm  in  h^  adherence  to  the  Senussi  teaching.  As  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  sheik  may  be  instanced  the  appeal  made  to 
him  in  1888  by  the  sultan  of  Borku  (or  Borgo),  a  state  to  the  north 
of  Wadai,  when  invited  by  the  chiefs  of  Darfur  to  rise  against 
the  khalifa  Abdullah.  Senussi  advised  Borku  to  abstain  from 
Sudan  aflairs  and  only  to  fight  against  the  Mahdists  should  they 
attack  his  kingdom.  The  Darfurian  revolt  of  1SS8-1889  against 
the  khalifa  was  neverlhcless  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Senusst 

The  growing  fame  of  the  shdk  Senusu  el  Mahdi  drew  upon  him 
the  imwelcoroe  attention  of  the  Turks.  In  many  parts  of 
Tripoli  and  in  Benghazi  the  power  of  the  sheik  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Ottoman  governors,  and  though  Abdul  Hamid 
U.  looked  favourably  on  an  organization  which  might  become 
actively  anti-Christian,  he  did  not  desire  that  a  new  mahdi 
sbouhl  arise  to  dispute  his  authority.  In  18S9  the  sheik  Senussi 
was  visited  at  Jarabub  by  the  pasha  of  Benghazi  at  the  head 
of  some  troops.  This  event  showed  the  sheik  the  possibility 
of  danger  and  led  him  (in  1894)  to  leave  Jarabub  and  fix  his 
headquarters  at  Jof  in  the  oases  of  Kufra,  a  place  sufficiently 
remote  to  secure  him  from  any  chance  of  sudden  attack.  By 
this  time  a  new  danger  to  Senussia  had  arisen;  the  French 
were  advancing  from  the  Congo  towartls  the  western  and  southern 
borders  of  Wadai.  In  1898  Senussi,  in  bis  character  of  peace- 
maker, wishing  also  to  range  together  all  the  states  menaced  by 
the  French  advance,  sought  to  reconcile  Rabah  Zobeir  (q.v.) 
and  the  sultan  of  Bagirmi;  neither  of  those  chief  tarns  belonged 
to  the  Senussi  order  and  the  sheik's  appeal  was  unavailing.  At 
the  end  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  request  of  Sultan  Yuscf, 
the  sheik  had  sent  an  envoy  to  Wadai  to  be  his  permanent 
representative  in  that  country.  Yuscf's  successor  Ibrahim, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  V/aiai  in  1898,  showed  signs  of 
resenting  the  advice  of  the  sheik,  stirred  perhaps  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  khalifa  Abdullah  at  Omdurman.  Senussi  retaliated, 
says  Captain  Julien  in  his  history  of  Wadai,  by  prohibiting  the 
people  of  Wadai  from  smoking  tobacco  or  drinking  merissa, 
the  native  beer,"  which  is  to  the  Wadaiin  what  the  skin  is  to  the 
body."  Sultan  Ibrahim  rejoined  that  his  people  would  fight 
and  die  for  merissa;  rather  than  give  it  up  they  would 
renounce  Scnussiism.  The  sheik  had  the  wisdom  to  give  way, 
declaring  that  in  response  to  his  prayers  Allah  had  deigned  to 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  faithful  Wadaiins.  Ibrahim 
died  in  1900  and  his  successors  fell  again  under  the  inBuence  of 
the  sheik,  who  again  changed  his  headquarters,  leaving  Rtifra  for 
Gem,  in  Dar  Corane,  a  western  province  of  Wadai,  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  veneration.  He  built  and  strongly  fortified 
a  tavia  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hiU,  difficult  of  access.  His  object 
in  taking  up  this  position  was,  presumably,  to  prevent 
^JJJIt^  the  advance  of  the  French.  But,  as  Julien  points  out, 
niMi  Senussi  was  too  late;  Rabah  bad  been  slain  by  the 
French  (April  1900),  and  Bagirmi  was  occupied  by 
them.  Neverthelns  the  sheik  made  an  eSort  to  prevent  the 
French  obtaining  possession  of  Kanem,  a  country  north-east 
of  Lake  Chad  and  on  iu  northern  and  eastern  frontien  bordering 


Sahaian  territory,  which  toe  Senussites  considered  their  particutar 
preserve.  A  tawia  was  built  at  Bir  Allali,  in  Kanem,  that  site 
being  chosen  as  it  was  an  entrepAi  for  the  trade  of  Tripoli  with 
all  the  Chad  countries.  Bir  Allali  was  strongly  garrisoned  by 
the  Senussites  and  war  with  the  French  followed.'  After  a  severe 
engagement  Bir  Allali  was  captured  by  a  French  column  under 
Commandant  Titard  in  January  1902.  The  sheik  Senussi, 
much  affected  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  died  shortly  afterwards 
(May  JO,  1902).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ahmed-el- 
Sherif ,  who  in  view  of  the  presence  of  the  French  on  the  botden 
of  Dar  Gorane  removed  to  Kufra. 

The  new  head  of  the  Senussites  maintained  the  friendly  rda- 
tions  o!  his  predecessors  with  Wadu,  and,  following  the  example 
of  his  lude,  made  advances  to  Ali  Dinar,  the  sultan  of  Darfur, 
which  were  not  reciprocated.  To  keep  in  touch  with  Darftit 
a  sowM  had  been  built  on  the  caravan  route  from  Kufra  to  that 
country.  The  adherents  of  the  Senussi  el  Mahdi  in  the  deserts 
bordering  Egypt  maintained  for  yean  that  he  was  not  dead, 
and  in  March  1906  a  public  dcdaration  was  made  at  Siwa  that 
"  Sidi  Mahomuied-el- Mahdi  had  rettuned  from  his  secret  journey 
to  Kufra."  Commenting  on  this  announcement  Sir  R.  Wingate 
wrote:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  body  of  the  late  sheik  lies 
in  a  tent  at  Zawia-el-Taj  in  the  identical  shiine  which  was  made 
for  it  at  Geru  when  he  died  "  (Egypt  No.  i  (1907),  p.  uo). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Senussites  occupy  desert  fastnesses 
which  could  only  be  attacked  by  Europeans  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties.  By  Henri  Duveyrief  and  other  writers  of  the 
last  half  o(  the  19th  century  they  were  regarded  as  likely  to  [no- 
claim  i  jihad  or  holy  war  agamst  the  Christians  of  North  Africa. 
This  view  was  founded  upon  the  supposed  tenets  of  the  ordet 
and  upon  geographical  and  political  considerations.  The  record 
of  the  first  and  second  Senussi  sheiks  shows  them,  however, 
to  have  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  A  study  of  all  available 
data  up  to  r9o6  led  M  L.  G.  Binger,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  politics  of  the  sect  were 
subordinated  to  the  material  interests  of  their  chief,  and  that  the 
Senussi  sheik  was  as  unable  as  were  other  noted  Moslem  leaden 
(such  as  Abd  el  Kader  in  Algeria;  Samoiy  in  the  western 
Sudan  and  the  Dongolese  Mahdi  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan)  to 
overcome  the  rivalries  and  divergence  of  interests  of  their  own 
co-religionists.  This  view  received  confirmation  in  the  events  o{ 
■906-1910  when  the  French  came  in  conflict  with  the  sultanate 
of  Wadai.  Although  there  was  severe  fighting  the  Ftcniji  found 
less  difficulty  than  had  been  expected  in  seizing  the  capital  of 
Wadai,  nor  was  there  any  general  movement  of  the  Senussites 
against  them.  The  French  also  sent  flying  columns  into  Borku 
and  Eimdi.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  these  opctationi, 
were  carried  out  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  wcaktwss  of  the 
Senussites  (see  Wadai),  Nevertheless,  like  any  other  Moslem 
fraternity,  and  perhaps  more  readily,  the  Senussites  might  be 
speedily  transformed  into  a  pownful  fighting  organization. 
Through  the seaportsof  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  with  the  connivance 
(or  in  defiance)  of  the  Turks,  the  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  into  the  eastern  Sahara  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
difficulty,  and  the  Bedouin  of  that  region  could  furnish  ft 
numerous  and  well.armed  fighting  force.  A  Senussi  sheik  would 
also  recruit  many  followers  hi  the  central  Sudan.  At  the  same 
iime  the  Senussi  organization  is  not  so  widespread  rtfpxnr 
in  the  Sudan  and  the  western  Sahara  as  would  appear  •'>*• 
from  the  exaggerated  reports  once  current.  The  fjj!"" 
Sentissi  sheiks,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Darfur, 
are  without  followers  in  the  Anglo-Egy^itiin  Sudan.  Bagirmi, 
Kanem  and  other  states  otu:e  dependent  on  Wadai  did  itot 
embrace  Senussiism.  In  the  Hausa  Stales  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  Sudan  as  far  as  Timbuktu  the  Moslems 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  emir  of  Sokolo, 

'  In  the  accounts  of  the  fighting  In  French  equatorial  Africa  at 
this  period  it  is  nccossaiv  to  distinguish  between  the  sheik  Sentissi  el 
Mahdi  and  the  sultan  Mahommed  el  Senussi  (b.  c.  1850)  of  N'DeU,  a 
prince  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Rabah  Zobeir.  Senussi  of 
N'Del^  became  an  ally  of  the  French.  The  state  of  N'DeK  lies  S.  of 
Wadai  and  iscutby9*Nnand>o*E.  (SMKartKiunmu>CMg..fe«rM 
Aug.  1910.) 
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vhoK  inlueace  !<  beHevcd  to  be  sufficiently  atrong  to  prevent 
the  qmsd  o{  Senuniisin  among  his  followers.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  Hahomniedans  in  the  western  Sudan  towards 
the  Semisii  emissaries  was  described  by  European  observers 
in  IQ07  as  one  of  good-natured  tolerance.  They  are  occasionally 
aUowed  to  preachy  but  apparently  with  little  effect.  In  Bomu, 
vhich  docs  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Sokoto, 
the  Scnussi  propaganda  meets  with  less  opposition,  but  the 
adherents  of  the  order  ate  not  numerous.  Here  and  there  in  the 
western  Sahara  are  tribes  pcofcsang  Senussiism,  but  they  are 
regarded  as  unimportant. 

'  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  while  other  dervish 
fraiernities  are  mystical  and  latitudinarian  in  theology,  and 
rfg,u.  ""^y  sporadically  meddle  in  politics,  the  Senussites 
have  exercised  a  continuous  political  influence  and 
have  sought  to  revive  (he  faith  and  usages  of  the  early  days  of 
Islam.  The  order  is  in  a  sense  an  outcome  of  the  Wahhabite 
movement,  but,  as  gathered  from  the  ^Tilings  of  Mahommcd 
d  Hechaish,  a  Tunisian  sheik,  and  other  trustworthy  sources, 
appears  to  be  neither  mystical  nor  puritan.  There  is  less  of  secrecy 
about  their  rites  than  is  usual  in  Moslem  fraternities.  The 
use  of  tobacco  and  coffee  is  forbidden,  but  the  drinking  of  tea 
is  encouraged,  and  the  wearing  of  6ne  ck)thes  is  allowed.  While 
they  profess  to  belong  to  the  Malikite  rite  (one  of  the  four 
orthodox  sects  of  Islam),  the  Senussites  are  charged  by  the 
Ulema  of  Cairo  with  many  deviations  from  the  true  faith; 
chiefly  they  are  accused  of  interpreting  the  Koran  and  Sunna 
without  consulting  one  of  the  recognized  glosses.  Thus  the 
Egyptian  theologian*  regard  the  Senussites  as  inaugurating 
a  new  rite  rather  than  forming  a  simple  fraternity;  in  this, 
if  not  in  puritanism,  resembling  the  Wahhabites.  Their  great 
work  fai  the  eastern  Sahara,  apart  from  proselytism,  has  been 
colonization  and  the  encouragement  of  trade.  Wells  have  been 
dug  and  osses  cultivated,  rest  houses  built  along  caravan  routes, 
merchants  from  Tripoli,  Bomu,  Wadai  and  Darfur  welcomed. 
Such  at  least  is  the  report  of  Mahommedan  writers  and  of  French 
and  British  political  agents;  very  few  Europeans  have  had 
opportunities  of  making  personal  observations.  Gustav  Nachtigal 
was  in  Wadai  in  1873,  Gerhard  Rholfs  traversed  the  Cyrenaica 
and  visited  Kufra  in  1879;  but  in  general  the  Senussi,  supported 
by  the  Turks  at  Tripoli,  have  closed  the  regions  under  their 
control  to  Europeans.  At  the  oasis  of  Siwa  (Jupitcr  Ammon), 
however,  they  are  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian  administration. 
Siwa  was  visited  by  Silva  White  in  1898  and  by  Fnnherr  von 
GrOnau  in  1899.  The  last-iuimed  reports  that  he  found  the 
representative  of  Sheik  Senussi  living  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  Egyptian  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  being 
divided  into  two  sections,  known  respectively  as  the  Mussulmans 
and  the  Senussites,  a  distinction  which  goes  to  show  the  special 
position  occupied  by  the  Senussites  in  Islam. 

The  misstonaiy  zeal  of  the  Senussites  is  undoubtet^.  Outside 
the  regions  adjacent  to  their  headquarters  they  appear  to  be 
most  strongly  represented  in  Arabia.  In  the  eastern  Sahara 
and  Wadai  practically  all  the  population  are  Senussites;  the 
order  in  other  countries  draws  its  adherents  from  a  higher  social 
rank  than  the  generality  of  Moslem  secret  societies.  Its  chief 
agents  are  personages  o{  wealth  and  importance  and  highly 
educated  hi  Oriental  lore.  They  are  in  general  on  good  terms 
with  the  rulers  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  as  faistanced 
in  i9o>  by  the  conferment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  head 
of  the  tavia  at  HilUl  b>  Algeria.  These  agents  make  regular 
tours  to  the  various  tawias  placed  under  their  charge,  and 
expound  the  Senussi  doctrines  at  the  Moslem  univcrsitk-s. 
From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  Senussi  Sheik 
controls  a  very  powerful  organization,  an  organization  probably 
miqae  in  the  Moslem  world. 

BlBLiocaAFnY. — ^L.  Rinn,  Uarahimls  el  Khouan,  a  good  hbtoriral 
account  up  to  the  year  1884;  O.  Depont  and  X.  Coppolant,  Les 
Comfrirus  rttiiienses  musulmanrs  (Algiers,  1897),  an  authoritative 
wofic;  Si  Mohammed  el  Hechaish,  "  Chez  les  Senoussia  et  les  Toua- 
Rg,"  in  L'Expansun  col.  frafu^aist  for  1900  and  the  RevutJt  Paris 
for  1901.  These  are  translations  from  the  Arabic  of  an  t-diicatcd 
Mahommedan  who  visited  the  chief  ScnUMitc  centres.   An  obituary 


notice  of  Senussi  el  Mahdi  by  the  same  writer  appeared  in  the  Arab 
journal  El  Hadira  of  Tunis,  Sept.  2.  J903;  a  condensation  of  this 
article  appears  in  the  Bull,  du  Cam.  de  t'Afr.  jraniaist  for  1902; 
**  Les  Scnoussia,"  an  anonymous  contribution  to  the  April  supple- 
ment of  tlie  same  volume,  is  a  judicious  summary  of  events,  a  short 
bit)lii)granfiy   Ijeing  added;   Capt.   Julien,  in       Le   Dar  Ouadai  " 

Kublisncd  in  the  same  Bulletin  (vol.  for  190^),  traces  the  connexion 
etween  Wadai  and  the  Senussi;  L.  G.  Binger,  in  "  Le  F^ril  dc 
rislam  "  in  the  1906  volume  of  the  Bn//f/m,  discusses  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Senussite  and  other  Islamic  sects  in  North  Africa. 
Von  Grunau,  in  Verkandt.  |«./.  Erdk.  for  1809,  gives  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Siwa.  Sir  F.  R.  VVingate,  in  Mabdiism  and  the  Egyptian 
Sudan  (London,  1891),  narrates  the  efforts  m<ade  by  the  Mahdi 
Mafiommed  Ahmed  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Senussi;  Sir  W. 
Wallace,  in  his  report  to  the  Colonial  OlJice  on  Nortliern  Nigeria  for 
I906-1907,  deals  with  Senussiism  in  that  country.  Consult  also 
H.  Duvcyricr,  La  Conjririe  musulmane  de  Sidi  Mohammtd  ben 
Ali  es  Senoussi  (Paris,  1884).  a  iKXik  containing  much  exagRera- 
tion,  and  A.  Silva  White,  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle  (London.  1898), 
which,  while  repeating  the  extreme  views  of  Duveyrier,  contains 
useful  information. 

The  present  writer,  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion on  an  obscure  and  much  controverted  subject,  is  inaebtecU  in 
addition  to  the  abo\-e,  to  the  article  by  D.  A.  Cameron  in  the  loth 
ed.  of  this  encyclopaedia,  and  to  communications  from  Prof.  D.  B. 
M,icdon,ild.  (F.  R.  C.) 

SEONI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Jubbalpore 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  is  S043  ft.  almve 
sea-level,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore. 
Pop.  (1901)  \tfi6^.  It  was  foimded  in  1774,  and  contains 
large  public  gardens,  a  fine  market  place  and  a  handsome  tank. 

The  DisnuCT  or  Seoni  forms  part  of  the  Satpura  tableland, 
containing  the  headwaters  of  the  Wainganga.  It  is  largeljr 
covered  with  forest,  and  40%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
aboriginal  tribes.  Area  3106  sq.  m.  The  district  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  its  vklleys.  The 
northern  and  western  portions  include  the  plateaus  of  Lakhnadon 
and  Seoni;  the  eastern  section  consists  of  the  watershed  and 
elevated  basin  of  the  Wainganga;  and  in  the  south-west  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  rocky  land  known  as  Dongartgl.  The  plateaus 
of  Seoni  and  LakhnSdon  vary  in  height  from  iSoo  to  sooo  ft.; 
they  are  well  cultivated  and  clear  of  jungle,  and  their  temperature 
is  always  moderate  and  healthy.  Geologically  the  north  part 
of  Seoni  consists  of  trap  hills  and  the  south  of  crystalline  rock. 
The  soil  of  the  plateaus  is  the  rich  black  cotton  boU  formed 
by  dislintegrated  trap,  of  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  district 
are  said  to  consist;  but  towards  the  south,  where  cliffs  of  gneiss 
and  other  primitive  formations  occur,  the  soil  is  silidous  and 
ctmtains  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  The  chief  river  Is  the 
Wainganga,  with  its  affluents  the  Hiil,  Sagar,  Thell,  BijnS  and 
Thtnwar;  other  streams  are  the  TImar  and  the  Sher,  tributaries 
of  the  Nerbudda.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  53  in.  The 
population  in  1901  was  327,709,  showing  a  decrease  of  t2%  in 
the  decade  due  to  the  effects  of  famine.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  millets,  rice,  pulse,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  Three  lines  of 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  system  traverse  the  district. 

There  is  also  a  town  called  Seoni,  or  Seoni-Malwa,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  a  railway  station  in  Hoshangabad  district. 
Pop.  (igoi)  7531. 

See  R.  A.  Stemdale,  Stonet,  or  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpura  Xanga 
(1877);  Seoni  District  Catetteer  (Allahabad,  I907). 

SEOUL  (Han-yang),  the  capital  of  Korea  ((^osen),  situated 
In  37°  34'  N.  and  127°  6'  E.,  at  an  altitudeof  120  ft.,  as  m.from 
Chemulpo,  its  seaport,  and  4  from  Mapu,  its  river-port.  Pop. 
about  300,000.  It  lies  in  a  basin  among  granite  hiUs,  nowhere 
exceeding  3627  ft.,  remarkable  for  their  denudation  and  their 
abrupt  black  crags  and  pinnacles.  A  well-built,  crenelated 
stone  wall  from  20  to  30  ft.  high,' about  11  m.  in  circuit,  and 
pierced  by  8  gateways  with  double-roofed  gate  towers, surrounds 
it.  The  native  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  mud,  deeply  eaved, 
and  either  tiled  or  thatched.  Above  these  rise  the  towers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  high  curved  roofs  of  the  royal 
audience  halls,  the  palace  gateways,  and  the  showy  buildings 
of  the  Russian  and  French  legations.  The  antiquities  are  the 
Bell  Tower,  with  a  huge  bronze  bell  dated  14(^8,  a  marble  pagoda 
elaborately  carved,  but  not  of  Korean  workmanship,  seven 
centuries  old,  and  a  "  Turtle-Stone  "  of  about  the  same  dste. 
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Seoul  has  (ome  wide  (treeu  of  shops,  huodiedtof  nunnr  sllejfs, 
and  Is  very  fsiriy  dean.  It  has  an  electric  tramway  4  m.  long, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 

SEPIA  (Gr.  aiftia,  cuttlefish),  a  deep  brown  pigment  obtained 
from  the  ink-sacs  of  various  species  of  cuttlefish  (f.*.).  To 
obtain  sepia  the  ink-sac,  immediately  on  the  capture  of  the 
animal,  is  extracted  (ram  the  body  and  q>eedily  dried  to  prevent 
putrefaction.  The  contents  are  subsequently  powdered,  dissolved 
in  caustic  alkali,  and  precipitated  from  tEe  solution  by  neutralis- 
ing with  acid.  The  predpttate  after  washing  with  water  is 
ready  to  make  up  into  any  form  required  for  use. 
'  Sepia-bone  or  cuUle-hone  consiita  of  the  internal  "  shell "  or 
skeleton  of  Sr^ia  0^tfu/u  and  otbcf  allied  species.  Itts  an  oblong 
convex  structure  from  4  to  10  in.  in  length  and  I  to  3  in.  in  greatest 
width,  consisting  internUy  of  a  highly  porous  cellular  mass  of 
calcium  carbonate  with  some  animal  matters  covered  by  a  hard  thin 
ghusy  layer.  It  is  used  principslly  as  a  potishlng  material  and  for 
tooth  powder,  and  also  as  a  moulding  material  fcr  fine  castings  in 
precious  metals. 

SSfOl,  the  usual  English  spelling  of  tiptUd,  the  Persian  and 
UrdO  term  for  a  soldier  of  any  kind,  cf .  spaki.  The  word  sipih, 
"  army,"  from  which  ripiki,  "  soldier,"  is  derived,  corresponds 
to  the  Zend  (pMka,  Old  Persian  (pida,  and  has  also  found  a 
home  in  the  Turkish,  Kurdish  and  Pasbto  (Pushtu)  languages 
(see  Justi,  HotMudt  itr  Ztnitprocke,  p.  303, 6),  while  its  deriva- 
tive is  used  in  all  Indian  vernaculars,  including  Tamil  and 
Burmese,  to  denote  a  native  soldier,  in  contradistinction  to  gord, 
"  a  fair-compleziooed  (European)  soldier."  A  sepoy  b  at  the 
present  day  strictly  a  private  soldier,  in  the  native  infantry  of 
the  Indian  array. 

;  (EPPIMaS.  UK  ROBBIIT(i767-i84o),En(^  naval  architect, 
was  bom  at  Fakenham,  Nortdk,  in  1767,  and  in  1781  was 
apprenticed  in  Plymouth  dockyard.  In  1800,  when  be  bad  risen 
to  be  master  shipwright  assistant  in  the  yard,  he  invented  a 
device  which,  as  compared  with  the  laborious  process  of  lifting 
then  in  vogue,  greatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  effecting 
repairs  to  the  lower  portions  of  ships  in  dry  dock.  His  plan  was 
to  make  the  keel  of  the  ship  rest  upon  a  series  of  supports  placed 
00  the  floor  of  the  dock  aiid  each  consisting  of  three  parts— two 
being  wedges  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel  at  right 
angles  to  it,  with  their  thin  ends  together,  while  the  third  was  a 
vertical  wedge  fitting  in  and  supported  by  the  lower  pair.  The 
result  was  that  it  became  possible  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  remove  these  supporting  structures  by  knocking  out  the  side 
wedges,  when  the  workmen  gained  free  access  to  the  whole  of 
the  keel,  the  vessel  remaining  suspended  by  the  shores.  For 
this  invention  Seppings  received  £1000  from  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  1804  was  promoted  to  be  a  master  shipwright  at  Chatham. 
There,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  to  innovation  displayed  by 
the  naval  authorities  of  that  period,  he  was  able  to  introduce 
important  improvements  in  the  methods  of  ship<onstruction. 
In  particular  he  increased  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the 
vessels  by  a  system  of  diagonal  bracing,  and  modified  the  design 
of  the  bows  and  stem,  so  that  they  became  stronger,  not  only 
offering  better  protection  than  the  old  forms  to  the  crews  against 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  also  permitting  a  powerful  armament  to  be 
fitted.  Seppings,  who  received  a  knii^thood  in  iSig,  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  navy  in  1813,  and  held  that  office  till 
his  retirement  in  183s..  He  died  at  Taunton  on  the  25th  of 
September  1840. 

SEPSIS  (Gr.  tiUvt,  putrefaction),  or  Sephc  iNTEcnoH,  a 
term  applied  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  indicate  the  resultant 
infection  of  a  wound  or  sore  by  micro-organisms  or  by  their 
products.  Under  this  general  heading  come  three  great  con- 
stitutional diseases,  differing  radically  from  each  other  in  their 
aetiology  and  pathology:  tttpncmia,  septicatmia  and  pyaemia. 

Sapraemia  (Gr.  matfis,  ratten,  olfu,  blood),  or  septic  intoxi- 
cation, is  the  result  cj  the  absorption  of  a  dose  of  the  toxins 
produced  by  micro-organisms  from  some  area  of  infection  without 
the  entrance  of  the  micro-organisms  themselves  into  the  blood. 
This  condition  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  septicaemia, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  being  a  chemical  intoxication. 
The  blood  in  saaraemia  if  injected  into  an  animal  is  infspahir 


of  reproducing  the  diaeaae  as  in  leplkaenda.  Any  rnnMiic^ 
in  which  there  is  a  masa  of  decomposing  tissue  in  the  oeigbbonr- 
hood  of  an  unhealed  wound  may  give  rise  to  sapraemia.  la 
surgical  practice  it  may  be  met  with  in  large,  deep  and  badly- 
drained  wounda  where  a  quantity  of  putrifying  material  ia 
pent  up.  When  it  arises  in  connexion  with  wounds  accidentally 
recetvel,  it  may  be  unavoidably  due  to  the  dirty  state  of  this 
akin  or  to  foreign  bodies  entering  the  wound.  Absorption  of 
tozitts  is  notably  frequent  in  portions  of  decomposing  [jacental 
tissue  which  may  accidentally  have  remained  behind  in  the 
uterus  after  childbirth,  and  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  sapraemia. 
Sapraemia  is  acute  or  subacute  directly  according  to  the  amount 
of  toxin  ahsorbed.  By  aome  writers  it  is  divided  as  follows: 
(i)  Hectic  fever  is  a  chronic  blood  poisoning  with  continual 
absorption  of  small  doses  of  the  toxins.  This  variety  usually 
arises  in  long-continued  suppuration  of  bones  and  joints,  and  in 
decomposition  occurring  in  a  pnksonary  cavity.  The  marked 
symptom  is  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  in  the  evenings;  the 
face  becomes  flushed  and  the  pulse  rapid.  After  profuse  sweating 
the  temperature  drops.  Diarrhoea  and  wasting  are  a  usual 
accompaniment.  (>)  Septic  traumatic  fever  is  a  slight  form 
which  may  follow  bums  or  compound  fractures  and  which 
tends  to  subside  in  a  few  days.  (3)  In  acute  s^tic  intoxication 
large  amounts  of  the  poison  are  absorbed.  It  generally  starts 
witb  a  severe  rigor  followed  by  a  continuous  high  temperature, 
dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse  and  severe  headache,  together  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  the  later  stages  diarrhoea.  If 
the  case  be  a  severe  one  rapid  prostration  speedily  comes  on 
with  low  muttering  delirium,  the  temperature  may  fall  to 
subnormal,  and  a  gradually  deepening  coma  may  end  in  death; 
other  cases  pass  into  a  typically  "  typhoid  state,"  death  occurriog 
from  exhaustion  at  the  end  <rf  about  a  week.  (4)  Amyloid 
(Gr.  8|ivW,  starch,  cttot,  form),  or  lardaceous  disease,  usually 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  or  other  organs,  is  one  of  the  results 
of  long-continued  leptic  intoxication.  A  substance  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  pus  and  tissue  cells  is  carried  in  the 
blood  and  dcposted  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  coats  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  and  the  viscera  become  infiltrated  with  a 
material  looking  like  lard.  The  liver  and  spleen,  being  the  organs 
most  usually  affected,  become  immensely  enlarged. 

No  form  of  septic  infection  yields  so  easily  to  treatment  as 
sapraemia.  The  prompt  removal  of  the  cause  of  septic  absorp- 
tion, the  flushing  out  of  the  wound  with  weak  antiseptic  solutions, 
in  order  to  mechanically  remove  any  decomposing  masses,  and 
the  establishment  of  proper  drainage  in  deep  wounds,  is  usually 
followed  by  a  fall  in  temperature  and  an  improvement  in  tha 
general  condition.  A  strong,  preferably  mercurial,  purgati>'e 
should  be  given  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  toxic  materiaL 
For  the  same  purpose  the  injection  into  the  veins  or  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  large  quantities  of  normal  saline  solution  is 
useful  Heart  depression  should  be  overcome  by  diffusible 
stimulants  and  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine.  Whea 
the  wound  has  become  "  surgically  clean  "  recovery  is. usually 
rapid. 

Septieaemia  is  an  acute  infective  disease  differing  from 
sapraemia  in  that  the  micro-organisms  themselves'ue  absorbed^ 
entering  the  general  circulation,  and  may  on  examination  be 
found  in  greater  or  lesser  number  in  the  blood-stream  itself. 
The  organism  or  otganbms  grow  and  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  bhx>d  or  tissues.  A  number  of  different  organisms  have 
been  isolated  from  the  blood-stream  in  cases  of  septicaemia. 
The  most  frequently  found  is  the  Streptococcus  pyotenes,  which 
is  present  in  50%  of  the  cases  and  is  common  in  puetperal 
septicaemia  and  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  Stapkylocoaas 
pyoienet  aureus  el  albus  is  also  a  frequent  cause,  but  sometimes 
septicaemia  may  be  due  to  other  pathogenic  microbes  such  as 
the  Pneumocoaus,  the  BaeUlus  coli  communis.  Bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus,  Bacittut  oedematis  malipii  and  the  Gonococcus.  The 
micro-organisms  are  conveyed  by  the  blood-stream  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  in  which  as  hi  the  original  wound  itself  they 
both  multiply  and  set  op  factories  for  the  production  of  toxins. 
The  disease  commonly  follows  Uows  or  wtiunds  which  have 
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■ot  beea  ticMed  00  nusical  line*.  Mudi  beeratioa  of  the  Ussoes 
St  the  time  of  the  injury  oSen  increased  liability  to  infection. 
SqUiraemia  is  frequent  in  tptaddng  gangrene,  in  di<f««»  of 
the  pcTiasteum,  and  in  fevers  such  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria  or 
pbgue,  and  in  the  puerperal  state.  The  period  of  incubation 
may  be  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The  condition  of  the 
wound  or  site  of  injury  shows  marked  changes.  In  severe  cases 
following  a  prick  received  in  conducting  a  post-mortem  the 
finger  in  a  few  hours  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  painful,  the 
pain  spreading  up  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  which  may  become  enlarged,  and  sloughing  or  gangrene 
of  the  p«ru  involved  may  take  place.  In  milder  cases  the  wound 
remains  with  reddeoed  and  oedematous  margins  in  s  more  or 
less  unhealthy  state.  In  mild  cases  of  septicaemia  the  local 
coodilion  of  the  wound,  high  temperature  and  feeling  of  illness 
ate  the  distinguishing  features.  The  treatment  of  septicaemia 
may  be  preventive  or  active.  The  preventive  side  consists 
in  the  pnformance  of  operations  with  all  due  aseptic  prc- 
CBUtioBS.  Since  the  days  when  L  P.  Semmclweiss  (;.t.)  of 
Vienaa  t-fJt'H  on  cleanliness  in  his  maternity  wards,  the 
death-rate  of  puerperal  septicaemia  has  been  enormously 
reduced.  In  the  British  registrar-general's  returns  for  1868 
it  was  stated  that  in  twenty-two  years  no  less  than  33,689 
wmneo  in  England  and  Wales  had  died  of  puerperal  septic 
iH**"*  In  the  reports  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  the 
hixest  mstemity  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  ascertain 
that  of  30,013  women  delivered  during  the  ten  years  1S94- 
19OS  there  was  only  s  mortslity  of  11  due  to  sepsis,  a  ratio  of 
o«66%,  while  the  registrar-general's  returns  for  England 
sod  Ireland  for  the  period  have  a  ratio  for  sepsis  of  0-216%. 
When  dealing  with  a  wound  that  is  already  septic,  free  incision 
■ad  swabbing  the  surface  with  pure  carbolic  acid  may  have 
to  be  .resorted  to,  and  constitutional  treatment  must  be  under- 
taken at  once.  Should  the  infection  be  due  to  a  Slreptocoaus, 
an  antistreptococcic  seram  may  be  injected.  There  are,  however, 
anny  atisina  of  SIreplcetcei,  and  a  polyvalent  serum  may  give 
(ood  faults.  Heoser's  antistreptococcic  scrum  has  been 
■occcssful  in  puerperal  septicaemia  not  of  gonococcic  origin. 
Many  cases  have  abo  now  been  recorded  in  which  the  systemic 
isfectioa  is  combated  by  means  of  an  autogenous  vaccine. 
The  first  case  was  described  by  Sir  James  Barr  before  the  Liver- 
pool Medical  Institute  in  May  xgo6.  In  urgent  cases,  where 
time  will  not  allow  of  the  manufacture  of  a  vaccine,  quinine  in 
large  doses,  stimulants  and  liquid  nourishment  must  be  given, 
sad  the  temperature  controlled  by  tepid  sponging. 

Pyatmia  (Gr.  >iica>,  pas,  al/ia,  blood),  which  got  its  name 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  pus  passed  into  the  blood,  is 
BOW  understood  to  mean  an  acute  disease  with  the  formation 
of  metastatic  abscesses.  The  first  definite  account  of  the  disease 
was  published  by  Boerhaave  in  tyia  Virchow  in  1846  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  pus  in  the  veins,  but  altered  blood-dot.  Jean 
O'Arcct  showed  the  separate  processes  of  poisoning  by  products 
tt  deoomposiiioo  and  the  blocking  of  the  veins  with  emboli. 
Any  pyogenic  organism  may  give  rise  to  pyaemia,  or  it  may 
loUow  any  scute  abscess.  The  cause  of  pyaemia  may  be  said 
to  be  any  condition  favouring  the  formation  of  embolL  An 
occasional  cause  of  pyaemia  is  infective  endocarditis,  while 
puerperal  pyaemia  may  arise  from  infection  of  the  gcnitsil  tract. 
When  the  emboli  lodge  in  the  lung  there  is  a  breaking  down  of 
the  tissue  in  front  of  the  embolus,  a  haemorrhagic  infarct  being 
formed.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  acute  pyaemia  generally 
Start  with  a  rigor  repeatol  at  periodic  intervals;  the  skin 
becomes  hot  and  the  patient  soon  develops  an  earthy  colour, 
the  pidse  becomes  frequent  and  weak  and  the  tongue  dry.  In 
•bout  a  week  seooniUry  abscesses  appear,  most  frequently 
is  the  region  of  joints.  There  may  be  little  or  no  pain  to  herald 
the  formatioo  of  an  abscess,  but  usually  there  is  intense  pain 
followed  by  suppuration.  Unless  early  treatment  is  undertaken 
the  joint  may  be  rapidly  destroyed.  In  acute  cases  multiple 
ahsmsfs  in  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  pain  and  albuminuria, 
shsrwsx  in  the  lungs  to  dyspnoea,  vdiile  acute  peritonitis  may 
•rise  from  rupture  of  s  qdenic  abscess  into  the  peritaocil  c%vity. 


and  sudden  blindness  be  the  result  of  the  plugging  of  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae.  The  duration  of  a  case  of  pyaemia  depends 
on  the  severity  of  the  infection.  Death  may  occur  from  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  vital  organs  such  as  the  brain  and 
heart,  or  from  eifaaustion  from  continued  suppuration,  01 
chronic  forms  may  after  months  pass  on  to  complete  recovery. 
Unfortunately  pyaemia  cannot  be  recognised  apart  from  other 
blood  infections  until  abscesses  begin  to  form.  The  local  treat- 
ment is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  detachment  of  infected 
emboli  and  the  infection  of  the  general  blood-stream  thereby. 
An  infected  limb  may  be  dealt  with  by  amputation  above  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  or  it  may  be  feasible  to  dissect  out  the  infected 
veins.  When  abscesses  have  formed  they  must  be  dealt  with 
by  opening  and  washing  out  the  caviUes.  Antistreptococcic 
serum  may  be  tried,  as  in  septicaemia;  and  if  there  be  time  to 
prepare  a  vaccine  it  oSers  the  best  prospects,  more  particularly 
in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  pyaemia.  The  usual 
administration  of  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants  when  required 
should  be  undertaken,  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength. 

RinaaNCEs.— Watson  Cheyne  In  Clifford  Albutt's  Sy^tm  tj 
Utdicint  (1906);  Harder  in  the  Praclilitiur  (May  1908);  Spencer 
and  Casks  System  0]  Sartery  (1910);  Barr,  Bell  and  Douglas, 

LaiutI   (Feb.    1907);   H.   Jctlett,   Manit 

Whyte  in  Eiinburih  Ifedicai  Journal  (C 


KaRKof  «/  Uidwiftrj  (1905); 
/hyte  in  Edinlmrik  Ifedicai  Journal  (Dec.  1007);  Sir  A.  Wright 
I  the  Lancet  (Nov.  1907) ;  Whitridce  Williams  m  American  Jmmal 
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oj  Obstetrics  (May  1909):  R.  F'ark,  Tlu  Priacipla  af  Suri 
George  Taylor  in  the  PractUianer  (March  1910). 

SEPT,  a  dan,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  tribes  or 
families  of  Ireland,  used  also  sometimes  as  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
(EiiWy  History  aflmtUulwnt,  131)  of  the  Indian  joint  undivided 
family,  the  "  combined  descendants  of  an  ancestor  long  since 
dead."  Wedgewood  (Did.  af  £■{.  Elym.),  quoted  by  Skeat, 
takes  the  word  as  a  corruption  of  "  sect  "  ({.«.),  and  dtes  from 
the  State  Papers  of  tS36  and  tS37,  where  tecit  and  sepia  are 
used  respectively.  If  so,  the  word  must  have  been  influenced 
by  Lat.  saepfiem,  'fence  or  endosure  (saepire,  to  endose,  saepea, 
hedge),  a  word  which  has  been  adopted  as  "septum  "  into 
scientific  terminology  for  any  partition  or  wall  dividing  two 
cavities— «.g.  in  anatomy,  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrib, 
septum  nans,  or  that  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  septum  cordis- 

SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  seplem,  seven),  the  seventh  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  in  which  it  had  thirty  days  assigned  to  it. 
In  the  Julian  calendar,  while  retaining  its  former  name  and 
number  of  days,  it  became  the  ninth  month.  The  Ludi  MagAi 
(Ludi  Roman!)  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  begin 
on  the  4th  of  September.  The  prindpal  ecdesiaatical  feasts 
falling  within  the  month  are:  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  8th,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  14th, 
St  Matthew  the  apostle  on  the  list,  and  St  Michael  the  atchangd 
on  the  29th.  Septonber  was  called  "  harvest  month  "  in  Charle- 
magne's calendar,  and  it  corresponds  partly  to  the  Fructidor 
and  partly  to  the  Vendfanialre  of  the  first  F^nch  republic. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  the  month  Gerstmanaik,  barley  month, 
that  crop  being  then  usually  harvested.  It  is  still  called  Herhst- 
moHol,  harvest  month,  in  Switzeriand. 

SEFTnAGINT,  THB  (Gr.  of  C,  Ut.  IXX.),  or  the  "  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  so  luuned  from  the  legend 
of  its  composition  by  seventy  (Lat.  septuaiiula),  or  more  exactly 
seventy-two,  translators.  In  the  Letter  aj  Aristeas  to  Pkilocrales ' 
this  legend  is  recounted  as  follows:  Demetrius  of  Phalenim, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  proposed  to  King  Ptolemy  II. 
Philaddpbus  (285-347  B.a)  to  have  a  Greek  trandalion  of  the 
Jewish  bw  made  for  the  library.  The  king  consented  and, 
after  releasing  too,ooo  Jewish  captives  in  his  kingdom,  sent  an 
embassy  with  rich  presents  to  the  high  priest  Eleaaar  at  Jerusalem 
asking  him  to  send  six  ancient,  worthy  snd  learned  men  from 
each  of  the  twdve  tribes  to  translate  the  law  for  him  at  Alex- 
andria.   Eleazarreadilysenttheseventy-twomenwithapredoas 

>  Edited  by  H.  St  J.  Thackeray  In  H.  B.  SweM's  Inlrod.  la  Ua 
OU  Testament  i»  Cnti  (1900),  and  by  P.  Wcodlaod  in  the  Teubncr 
■     (i»oo). 
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roll  of  the  l»w.  They  were  honourtWjr  reeelved  at  the  court 
of  Alexandria  and  conducted  to  the  island  (Pharos),  that  they 
might  work  undisturbed  and  isolated.  When  they  had  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  a  section  Demetrius  wrote  down  their 
vetsion;  the  whole  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days.  The  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  was  allowed  to 
have  a  copy,  and  accepted  the  version  officially;  indeed  a  cutse 
was  laid  upon  the  introduction  of  any  changes  in  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Letter  (which  is  condensed  in 
Josephus,  AfU.  xii.  2)  is  spurious.'  Aristeas,  an  official  at 
Ptolemy's  court,  is  represented  as  a  heathen,  but  the  real  writer 
must  have  tieen  a  Jew  and  no  heathen.  Aristeas  is  represented 
as  himself  a  member  of  the  embassy  to  Eleaaar;  but  the  author 
of  the  Lelltr  cannot  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  events  he 
records,  else  he  would  have  known  that  Demetrius  fell  out  of 
favour  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  on  a 
charge  of  intriguing  against  his  succession  to  the  throne.'  Nor 
could  a  genuine  honest  witness  have  fallen  into  the  absurd 
mistake  of  making  delegates  from  Jerusalem  the  authors  of  the 
Alexandrian  version.  There  are  also  one  or  two  passages 
(ii  >S,  183)  where  the  author  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  playing 
the  rAle  of  Aristeas.  The  forgery,  however,  seems  to  be  an  early 
one.'  "There  is  not  a  court-title,  an  institution,  a  law,  a 
magistracy,  an  office,  a  technical  term,  a  formula,  a  peculiar 
phrase  in  this  Utter  which  is  not  found  on  papyri  or  inscriptions 
and  confirmed  by  them."*  That  in  itself  would  not  necessarily 
imply  a  very  early  date  for  the  piece;  but  what  is  decisive  is 
that  the  author  limits  canonidty  to  the  law  and  knows  of  no 
other  holy  book  already  translated  into  Greek.  Nor  does  he 
claim  any  inspiration  for  the  translators.  Further,  What  he 
tells  about  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  is  throughout  applicable  to 
the  period  when  the  Ptolemies  bore  sway  there  and  gives  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  immense  changes  that  followed 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Seleucids.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy 
VI.  Fhilometor  (180-145  B.C.),  derived  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  LXX.  from  this  Letter,  with  which  it  corresponds.'  There 
seems  good  ground  for  believiiig  that  the  letter  contains  some 
elements  derived  from  actual  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  a  king  of  eclectic  literary 
tastes,  and  the  welcome  he  gave  to  a  Buddhist  mission  from 
India  might  well  have  been  extended  to  Jews  from  Palestine. 
The  letter  lays  great  stress  on  the  point  that  the  LXX.  is  the 
official  and  authoritative  Bible  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  having 
not  only  been  formally  accepted  by  the  synagogue  at  Aloandria, 
but  authorized  by  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  the  style  of  the  version  is  not  that  of  a  book  intended 
for  literary  use,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  translation  was 
made  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  hope  of  gaining  proselytes.  In  view 
of  the  Jewish  prejudice  against  wriiini  Scripture  in  any  but  the 
old  holy  fonn  (the  Taigum,  for  instance,  was  for  centuries  handed 
down  orally),  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  impulse  to  the 
Alexandrian  version  came  from  without.  Philadelphus  may 
have  encouraged  it  both  to  satisfy  tiis  own  curiosity  and  to 
promote  the  use  of  Greek  among  the  large  Jewish  population 
of  the  city.    That  the  work  is  purely  Jewish  in  character  is 

'  Its  claims  were  demolished  by  Humphry  Hody,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Oxford,  in  1684. 

'  Hcrmippus  Callimachius,  ap.  Diog.  Lal^rt.  v.  78.  Iren.ieus 
indeed,  eviclently  following  some  other  account,  fixes  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. 

'  P.  Wcndland,  however,  puts  it  after  the  Maccabean  age  (say  96 
B.C.)  and  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Palestine  (63  B.C.). 

*G.  Lumbroso,  R£c]terches  sur  I'kon.  pot.  de  i'EgypU  sous  Its 
Lagidcs  (Turin,  1870),  p.  xiii. 

'Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  342,  od.  Sylb,;  Eusebius,  Praep.  Ev. 
ix.  6.  p.  4l0seq.  :cf.  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobuto  (Leiden,  1806), 
reprinted  in  Gaisford's  edition  of  the  Praep.  Ev.  One  must  not  over- 
look the  possibility  that  Aristobulus's  Interpretation  oj  the  Holy  Laws 
n\ay_  itself  Ije  the  pseudonymous  work  of  some  otherwise  unknown 
Jewish  author.  It  and  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
date,  if  not  e\'en  by  the  same  hand.  And  Philo  (Vita  Mffsis,  ii.  §  7, 
iL  i|ti)  descrilKs  an  annual  festival  held  at  Pharos  in  honour  of  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  Bible. 


only  what  was  inevitable  in  any  ease.  The  trunhton  were 
necessarily  Jews,  though  Egyptian  and  not  Palestinian  Jews,  and 
were  necessarily  and  entirely  guided  by  the  living  tradition 
which  had  its  focus  in  the  synagogal  leswns.*  And  hence  it  is 
easily  understood  that  the  version  was  ignored  by  the  Greeks, 
who  must  have  found  it  barbarous  and  largely  imintelUgible, 
but  obtained  speedy  acceptance  with  the  Jews,  first  in  private 
use  and  at  length  abo  in  the  synagogue  service. 

The  next  direct  evidence  which  we  have  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  LXX.  is  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus,  from  which  it  appears 
that  about  130  B.C.  not  only  the  law  but  "the  prophets  and  the 
other  books  "  were  extant  in  Greek.'  With  this  it  agrees  that 
the  text  of  Ecdesiasticus  and  the  other  ancient  relics  of  Jewish- 
Greek  literature,  preserved  in  the  extracts  made  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor  (Eusebius,  Praep.  Ef.  ix.),  all  show  acquaintance 
with  the  LXX.*  The  experiment  on  the  Pentateuch  (of  which 
alone  Aristeas  speaks)  had  evidently  been  extended  to  other 
tolls  as  they  arrived  from  Jerusalem.  These  later  trandations 
were  not  made  simply  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  synagogue,  but 
express  a  literary  movement  among  the  Helleaistic  Jew*, 
stimulated  by  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  Greek 
Pentateuch,  which  enabled  the  translators  to  count  on  finding 
an  interested  public.  If  a  translation  was  well  received  by 
reading  circles  among  the  Jews,  it  gradually  acquired  public 
acknowledgment  and  was  finally  used  also  in  the  synagogue, 
so  far  as  lessons  from  other  books  than  the  PentateiKb  were 
used  at  all.  But  originally  the  translations  were  mere  private 
enterprises,  as  appears  from  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  and 
the  colophon  to  ^her.  It  appears  also  that  it  was  long  before 
the  whole  Septuagint  was  finished  and  treated  as  a  complete 
work.  We  may  grant  that  the  Pentateuch  (and  perhaps  part  of 
Joshua)  was  translated  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  other  books 
followed,  generally  speaking,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Isaiah  perhapsdates  from  c.  180,  Jeremiah, 
Ezckiel  and  the  Twelve  Prophets,  as  also  i  Kings  ( ■■  i  Samuel), 
c.  150.  Most  of  the  "  Writings,"  together  with  Judges  and 
2-4  Kings,  were  probably  translated  in  the  ist  century  B.c, 
while  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel  (the  tatter  incorporated  from 
Theodolion)  date  only  from  the  3nd  century  of  the  Christian  cta- 

As  the  wtirk  of  translation  went  on  so  gradually,  and  new 
books  were  always  added  to  the  collection,  the  compass  of  the 
Greek  Bible  came  to  be  somewhat  indefinite.  The  law  always 
maintained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  baab  of  the  canon;  but  the 
prophetic  collection  changed  it*  aspect  by  having  various 
Hagiographa  incorporated  with  it  according  to  an  arbitrary 
arrangement  by  subjects.  The  distinction  made  in  Palestine 
between  Hagiographa  and  Apocrypha  was  never  properly 
established  among  the  Hellenists.  In  some  books  the  translators 
took  the  liberty  of  making  considerable  addition*  to  the  original, 
e.g.  those  to  Daniel,  and  these  additions'  became  a  part  of  the 
Septuagint.  Nevertheless,  learned  Hellenists  were  quite  well 
aware  of  the  limits  of  the  canon  and  respected  them.  Philo  can 
be  shown  to  have  known  the  Apocrypha,  but  be  never  cites  them, 
much  less  allegorizes  them  or  uses  them  in  proof  of  his  tenets. 
And  in  some  measure  the  widening  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  in  the  Septuagint  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Christians. 

The  vocabulary  and  accidence  of  ttie  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
are  substantially  thocc  of  the  eouri  SidXacros  or  HcUcnistic  Creek 
spoken  throughout  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The  language  of  the 
Pentateuch  attains  the  higher  level  shown  by  the  papyn  of  the  early 
Ptolemaic  age.  that  of  the  prophets  reflects  the  ms  literary  style  of 
the  papyri  of  e.  130-100  B.C.  In  the  latest  parts  of  thetranslatioa 
Mr  St  John  Thackeray  notes  two  opposing  influences,  (0)  the  growing 
reverence  for  the  letter  of  Scripture,  tending  to  a  pedantic  Htcralism, 
(6)  the  influence  of  the  Atttcistic  school,  strongest  m  free  writings  like 
4  Maccabees  but  leaving  its  iruirk  also  on  4  Kings.  But  if  in 
some  respects  the  Scptuagmt  is  the  great  monument  of  the  kwf^,  in 


'  '  It  is  quite  likely  that  they  worked  on  rolls  newly  brought  from 
Jcrusalero.  There  was  no  desire  to  found  an  Alexandrian  canon  or 
type  of  text. 

'  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  section  of 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  known  as  "  The  Writings  "  was  trans- 
lated by  that  date. 

■  Philo  seems  to  have  known  the  Creek  vcrsnn  of  moat  of  the  Old 
Testament  euept  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Caatidesand  Daniel. 
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^^^^  ^  ^^  scrongtytinfed  with  HebraJuns. and 
'''tXSiflw^.-^*'^'^^*"^  it  U  aiflficuit,  if  not  impossible,  to 
o»  W^^'K-  1«  some  catet  a  book  bean  the  marks 
SlSJ**"^  i.-xxviii.  was  not  tiansUted  by  the 
^JrEJ-  acxisc-li.  (the  former  U  iadifferent,  the 
jjV  tt'5****^  "*  Ezekiel  one  hand  is  responable  for 

^^^jj.  ^tw\    sknoiher  for  ch.  xxviii.-xxxix.  (cxceiJt 

^yr>  "*  »t.a.Ti<ls  apart  from  2-4  Kin^.    Isaiah  is 

c  V*  •   Hke  the  Pentateuch  and  1  Maccabees 

^<^       ^^^  ^  MSS.  of  Judges  vaiy  so  much  as  to 

-*"         '^v  "**  some  books,  e^iedally  Jeremiah 

^^  t  is  totally  difTcrent  from  that  of 

I.        ^^  Proverbs  xxiv.-xxix.).    fn  other 

^>"^  '*'.  teat  *rtw  much  shorter  than 


65s 


'a.>i<^^     ^f~k  ''.  tea  wa»  mud 


v<^* 


V*      ■ 


are  numerous 

Hebrew  division 

instead  of  this 

according  to 

a  divefigence  whkrh 

stamettt  canon  in 

*V  accepted  the 

-^me's  Vulgate 

id  into  the 

••  still  in- 

yxtm  ia 


%v 


v.. -^ 


A. 


i^i:^^^^ 


^1  text 

The  Old 

.  centwiy  of  the 

dlypte,  show  many 

,  and,  curiously  enough, 

!4^   'i    V  "*  i  "*  later  venioos  (particuUily 

^.     »      *v.  *  -  '*t'^f  •**"  to  '**'  o"  '  ^"^ 

(he  pronunciation  of  proper  names 

^  ^e  Massoretic  pronunciation  are  especially 

^  .as.    Finally  a  reaction  against  the  use  of  the 

.  in  among  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  the 

movement  which  was  connected  with  the  strict 

.100  of  the  canon  and  the  6zin(  of  an  authoritiitive  text 

the  rabbins  of  Palestine.    But  long  usage  had  made  it  iro- 

Msible  for  the  Jews  to  do  without  a  Greek  Bible,  and  to  meet 

[^^KUt  a  new  version  was  prepared  corresponding  accurately 

with  the  canon  and  text  of  the  Pharisees.    This  was  the  version 

of  AquOa,  which  took  the  place  of   the  Septuagiat  in  the 

synagogues,  and  long  continued  in  use  there.    On  this,  together 

with  tlic  versions  of  Theodotion  and  Symmachus,  Origen's 

Btxapta,  and  the  recensioas  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  see  Bible 

UM  Ttilamaa,  "  Texts  and  Versions  "). 

The  LXX.  is  of  great  importance  m  more  than  one  nspert.  It 
was  the  first  «ep  towards  that  fusion  of  the  Hebraic  with  the  Hellenic 
■train  wWch  has  issued  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  modem  Christendom. 
Like  the  opening  of  the  Suei  Canal  it  let  the  waters  of  the  East  mingle 
with  those  of  the  West,  bearing  with  them  many  a  freight  of  precious 
merchaildite.!'  Again,  it  is  pHrotubly  the  oldest  translation  of  con- 
tiderable  extent  Sat  ever  was  written,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  the 
starting-point  tor  the  history  of  Jewish  intcrprwation  and  the  Jewish 
view  of  Scripture.  And  from  this  its  importance  as  a  document  of 
csesctical  tradition,  especially  in  lexical  matters,  may  be  easily 
■nifcrstaod.  It  was  in  great  part  composed  belore  the  close  of  the 
canon — nay,  before  some  of  the  Hagiographa  were  written— and  in  it 
alone  arc  preserved  a  number  of  important  ancient  Jewish  books 
that  were  not  admitted  into  the  canon.  As  the  book  which  created 
or  at  least  codified  the  dialect  of  Biblical  Greek,  it  is  the  key  to  the 
{(ew Testament  and  all  the  literature  connected  with  it.  To  many  its 
chief  value  lies  ia  the  fsct  that  it  is  the  only  independent  witness  for 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  have  to  compare  with  the 
Massoretic  text.  It  may  seem  that  the  critical  value  of  the  LXX.  is 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  entirely  cancelled,  by  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  text.  If  we  have  not  the  venion  itself  m  authentic  form  we 
cannot  reconstruct  with  certainty  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  it 
was  nude,  and  so  cannot  get  at  various  readings  which  can  be  confi- 
dently confronted  with  the  Massoretic  text;  and  it  may  be  a  long 
time  Before  we  poesess  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the  genuine  Set>tua- 
giot.  The  difhculties  in  getting  behind  the  confusion  of  versions  and 
ncenstofis  to  produce  such  a  result  arc  indeed  formidable.  The 
materials  at  our  disposal  arc  of  the  usual  threefold  kind.  Manuscripts, 
Versions  and  Patristic  Quotations.  The  earliest  MSS.  are  about  a 
■core  of  (ragments  on  papyrus,  a  few  of  which  go  l>ack  to  the  jrd 


century  A.D.  The  cliicf  uncial  MSS.  arc,  as  for  the  New  Testament  k, 
A,  B,  C  and  others.  Of  these  A  and  B  arc  largely  complete,  but 
though  both  of  E^'ptian  origin  vary  consider.-ibly.  A  (with  which 
the  quot.-itions  in  the  New  Test.iment  generally  agree)  may  represent 
the  edition  of  Hesychius;  B,  which  is  oiicn,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
In  accord  with  the  Bohairic  version,  resembles  the  text  used  by 
prison  in  the  Ilexapla.  Of  versions  the  Bohairic  (Lower  Egypt),  the 
Sahidic  (Upper  Egypt),  the  various  Syri.ic  translations  (unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  Old  Syriac  for  the  Old  Testament),  and  the  Latin 
(Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  especially  the  former)  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  evidence  of  the  Fathers  is  valuable  as  helping  to  dis- 
tiiiguibh  local  typos  of  text.  The  testimony  of  the  earliest  patristic 
qiiotations  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  A  rather  than  B.  The  immediate 
aim  of  textual  criticism  is  a  recovery  of  the  three  main  editions,  those 
of  Origeti,  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  and  then  of  the  pre-Origcnian  LXX. 
text,  which  lies  behind  them  all.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
th^-re  still  remains  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  LXX.  to  the 
Hi  brew.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the 
LXX.  translators  worked  was  often  divergent  from  that  represented 
by  the  Massoretic.  For  the  Pentateuch  we  have  additional  material 
in  the  Samaritan  \'ersion,  but  here  the  variants  are  least.  In  view 
of  thepaliiablc  mistakes  made  by  the  Septuagint  translators  and  their 
often  inadequate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  we  must  not  hastily  assume 
that  in  eases  of  difference  the  Greek  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lK>ok  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (the  Hebrew  of  which  has  recently  been  discovered) 
furnishes  a  useful  lesson  here.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
(#.g.  in  I  Samuel)  may  be  learned  from  the  Septuagint;  alt  one  can 
say  is  that  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits. 

Editions. — ^The  Septuagint  was  first  printed  in  the  C!omplutcnsian 
Polyglot  (1514-1517),  but  before  it  was  published  in  1521  Aldus 
^blished  another  edition  in  1519.  The  Textus  Rcceptus  issued  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Rome,  1.587/  was  ttascd  mainly  on  Cod.  Vaticanus 
(B)  with  some  collection  ol  the  Venice  MS.  (V).  This  edition  was  the 
basis  ot  the  great  work  of  R.  Holmes  and  J.  Parsons  (Oxford,  1798- 
1827).  who  furnished  the  Sixtine  text  with  an  apparatus  (not  always 
accurate)  drawn  from  20  uncials  and  nearly  280  minuscule  MSS.,  in 
ad'lition  to  versions.  In  1707-1720  Grabc  had  published  an  edition 
ba^cd  on  Cod.  Alcxandrinus  (A).  C.  Tischendorf's  text  (1850;  7th 
ed.,  1887)  was  a  revision  of  that  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  with  an 
apparatus  drawn  from  the  chief  uncials.  H.  B.  Swcte's  edition  in 
3  vols.  (1887-1894;  revised  1895-1899)  gives  the  text  ot  B,  and. 
where  this  fails,  that  of  A  or  «,  with  variant  readings  from  the  chief 
urrials.  The  larger  Cambridge  edition,  begun  in  1906  by  A.  E. 
Britokc  ami  N.  McLean,  follows  the  same  plan  with  the  text,  but  its 
apparatus  includes  all  the  uncials,  the  liest  and  most  representative 
minuscules,  and  the  chief  versions  and  patristic  quotations. 

Literature.— H.  B.  Swete,  Introdtulhn  lo  the  Old  Teilamenl  in 
Creek  (1900);  E.  Nestle,  SepluagiitlasludUn  (1886-1907);  F.  G. 
Kcnyon,  Ottr  Bibli  and  the  Ancient  3/55.,  pp.  48-92  (1898);  A. 
Rahlls,  Sepluaginta-Studitn  (1904,  Kings;  1907,  Psalms);  E.  Hatch 
and  H.  A.  Redpath,  A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  (Oxford, 
I897-1906);  H.  bt  J.  Thackeray,  A  Grammar  oj  the  Old  Testament 
in  Creek,  vol.  i.  (Cambridge,  1909),  containing  a  useful  Scp'uagint 
biljliography;  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  St  G.  Stock,  Selections  from  the 
Seplitaeinl  (Boston  and  London,  1905);  the  articles  in  the  various 
Bilile-dictionarics,  and  other  works  mentioned  in  the  course  ot  this 
anicle.  (A.  J.  G.) 

SEPULCHRE,  CANONS  REGULAR  OP  THE  HOLY,  an  order 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1 1 14  (or,  acconling  to  other  accounts, 
during  the  rule  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  Jerusalem)  on  the  ruje 
of  St  Augustine.  PopeCelestineIII.,in  1143, confinns  the  Churdi 
and  Canons  of  the  koly  Sepulchre  in  all  their  possessions,  and 
enumerates  several  churches  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Italy 
belonging  to  the  Canons.  According  to  Jacques  de  Vitry,  the 
canons  served  the  churches  on  Mount  Sion  and  Mount  Olivet 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  canons  survived 
in  Europe  till  the  French  Revolution.  In  Italy  they  seem  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1489,  and  their 
property  given  (0  the  Knights  of  St  John.  The  canons  are  now 
extinct,  but  canonesscs  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  still  to  be 
found  in  various  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

SEPULCHRB.  EASTER,  in  church  architecture  an  arched 
recess,  generally  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  in  which  from 
Good  Friday  to  Easter  day  were  deposited  the  crucifix  and 
sacred  elements  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  entombment 
and  resurrection.  It  was  generally  only  a  wooden  erection, 
which  was  placed  m  a  recess  or  on  a  tomb.  There  are  throughout 
England  many  fine  examples  in  stone,  some  of  which  belong  to 
the  Decorated  period,  such  as  at  Navcnby  and  Hcckinglon 
(1570)  in  Lincolnshire,  Sibthorpe  and  Hawton  (1370)  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Patrington  in  Yorkshire,  Eampton  in  Oxfordshire. 
Holcombe  Bumell  in  Devonshire,  and  Long  Itchin^ton  and  olber 
churches  in  Warwickshire. 
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SBPOLCHRB,  THB  HOLT,  the  tomb  in  which,  ifter  Hb 
crud&don,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  laid.  Although 
the  facts  of  the  cruc^xion  and  of  the  intennent  of  tlie  body  of 
Christ  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  are  related  in  tl>e 
New  Testament  with  considerable  detail,  suiBcient  indications 
are  not  snppUed  to  locate  the  actual  position  of  the  tomb  with 
reference  to  the  dty  of  Jerusalem.  It  would  appear  that 
Golgotha,  the  place -of  crudfizion,  was  outside  the  dty,  near  a 
public  thoroughfare  leading  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  visible 
from  some  distance.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  i  hill,  and  the  expression  "  Mount  Golgotha  "  was 
not  used  until  some  centuries  later.  Adjoining  the  place  Gol- 
gotha was  a  garden,  in  which  was  a  new  rock-cut  tomb,  the 
propertyof  Joseph  of  Arimatbea.  Rock^ut  tombs  were  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  geological 
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to  illustrate  the  fnestion  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepnldm 
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formation,  the  faces  of  the  hills  are  frequently  broken  by  tow 
cliffs  with  terraces  between.  The  comparatively  level  terraces 
were  used  for  cultivation  while  the  tombs  were  excavated  in  the 
rock  faces.  Many  instances  of  tombs  so  situated  can  be  seen 
on  the  bnisidcs  near  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  of  a  similar  character. 
As  it  was  outside  the  dty,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
traditional  site,  upon  which  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
BOW  stands,  necessarily  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  whether 
this  place  was  within  or  without  the  walls  at  the  date  of 
the  crudfizion.  At  that  time,  it  is  dear,  judging  from  the  care- 
ful description  written  by  Josephux  a  few  yean  later,  that 
Jerusalem  was  defended  by  two  walls,  as  the  third  wall  was  not 
begun  by  King  Herod  A^ppa  until  ju>.  41.  Of  these,  the  first, 
or  old  wall,  ran  from  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  was 
situated  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  tbe  dty,  and,  following  an  eastcriy 
<fircction,  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  and  terminated  at  the 
west  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  On  the  other  hand,  going 
(outh  from  Herod't  paUce,  it  enciicled  the  dty  <n  the  west 


and  south,  and  then  turning  at  Siloam  It  followed  the  directkm 
of  the  Kidron  Valley  and  ended  at  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple 
enclosure. 

Tbe  second  wall,  which  was  buUt  at  some  period  between  tbe 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  and  the  reign  ofHerod  the  Great, 
was  on  the  north,  and  in  front  of  the  old  wall.  According  to 
Josephus,  it  started  "  from  the  Gate  Genath  in  the  first  wall, 
and,  enclosing  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  dty,  went  up  10 
the  fortress  of  Antonia."  Tbe  site  of  the  Antonia,  which  was 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  is  known 
with  tolerable  certainty,  but  tbe  position  of  the  Gate  Genath 
has  not  been  fixed,  and,  as  no  certain  traces  of  tbe  second  waH 
have  hitherto  been  found,  the  line  it  followed  is  purely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Various  theories  on  the  subject  ate  maintained 
by  different  authorities.  Some  of  these  are  indicated  on  the 
plan.  One  suggestion  is  that  tbe  second  wall  started  from  a  point 
in  the  first  wall  near  the  palace  of  Herod,  and  that  some  remains 
of  an  old  wall,  situated  at  the  point  A,  formed  part  of  it.  The 
wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  in  a  direction  slightly 
west  of  north,  up  to  tbe  line  of  the  existing  dty  wall,  to  have 
followed  this  line  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  then  turned  south- 
east to  the  Antonia.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  it  is  dear  that 
the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would  be  impassible, 
as  it  woidd  be  some  way  within  tbe  dty  wall.  The  arguments 
against  the  proposal  are,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  given  by  Josephus,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
second  wall  started  from  a  point  so  near  to  Herod's  palace,  that 
the  line  of  the  present  dty  wail  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
third  wall,  atKl  that  Josephus  states  that  the  aerond  wall  went 
"  up  to  "  and  not  "  down  to  "  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Amlbct 
theory  is  that  tbe  Gate  Genath  was  at  a  point  marked  B  on  plan, 
and  that  some  ancient  masonry  which  lies  east  of  the  so-olled 
Pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  over  which  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Christian  Street  are  buDt,  represents  a  portioa  of  the  second 
wan.  The  wall  is  then  supposed  to  have  been  carried  twrth  to 
the  point  C,  and  rither  to  have  turned  east  to  D,and  again  north 
to  F,  and  from  this  to  the  Antonia;  or  to  have  continued  north 
to  E,  and  thence  east  to  the  Antonia.  The  first  supposition  ex- 
dudes  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  while  the  second  includes 
it  within  the  waU.  A  third  theory  is  that  the  Gate  Genath  was 
at  the  point  G,  and  that  the  second  waH  ran  north  10  F,  and 
thence  to  the  Antonia.  This  proposal  places  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  outside  the  wall,  but  it  makes  the  part  of  the  dty 
protected  by  the  latter  smaller  than  is  probable.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  Is  no  certain  evidence  as 
to  the  line  followed  by  the  secotui  wall,  aixl  it  is  impossible  10 
say  whether  the  traditional  site  lies  inside  or  outside  this  waH. 
Fn)m  the  description  in  the  Gospds  of  the  burial  of  Jesus,  it 
is  not  dear  whether  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  intended  to  be  the 
final  resting-place,  or  whether  the  body  was  only  placed  in  it 
temporarily  because  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  at  hand  and 
the  disdples  intended  to  remove  it  to  some  other  place  after  the 
Passover.  But  whatever  may  have  been  proposed,  the  Resnt^ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  leaving  the 
tomb  empty,  turned  the  attention  of  tbe  disciples  from  tbe 
sepulchre  to  the  living  presence  of  thdr  Master.  After  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  the  place  of  His  burial  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  attraction  for  His  followers,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  rock^ut  tomb  was  regarded  with  any  special 
feelings  of  veneration.  Whether  even  a  recollection  of  the  site 
was  preserved  traditionally  is  doubtfuL  There  have  been  many 
who  consider  that  the  early  Christians  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  exaa  locality  of  so  important  a  place;  on  the  contrary, 
others  maintain  that  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  that  was  important  and  not  the  empty 
tomb;  and  that  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  lost  during  the 
vidssitudes  from  which  Jerusalem  suffered  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  crudfixion.  About  forty  yean  after  the  crucifixion,  the  gnat 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  people  against  the  Romans  took  place,  and 
ended  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Ptier 
to  the  siege,  tbe  Christians,  fallowing  the  ordcn  of  tbeic  Master 
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bad  icUrad  to  (be  city  of  Pdia,  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  date  of 
their  relum  to  Jerusalem  is  uncertain.  Whether  any  o(  the 
disdples  returned  after  the  triumph  of  the  Romansand  recognized 
the  tomb  of  Christ  is  matter  of  conjecture. 

Among  the  temples  built  by  Hadrian  about  A.D.  135  was  one 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus  i  it  was  erected  at  that  place 
where  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  purposely  to  placed  because 
it  was  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  Lord,  or  whether  the  selection 
of  this  position  was  accidental.  The  extent  of  the  walls  of  Aelia 
Capitolina  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  northern  wall  followed  the  same  line  as  the  present  north 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  that  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  then  within  the  walls.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Christians  returned  to  Jerusalon  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  lltus,  they  were  certainly 
there  when  Ifadrian  built  Aelia  Capitolina;  according  to 
Epiphanius,  they  had  a  small  place  of  worship  on  Sion  at  the 
place  where  Jesus  Christ  ate  the  Last  Supper.  Eusebius  also 
states  that  the  Christians  worshipped  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
where  Jesus  instructed  His  disciples,  but  no  writer  up  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  spealu  of  the  tomb,  or  of  worship  being  performed 
thece. 

Constantine  the  Great  became  emperor  of  Rome  in  A.D.  306, 
and  was  converted  to  Christianity  six  years  afterwards.  Embrac- 
ing his  new  reUgion  with  enthusiasm  he  attributed  his  victories 
to  the  power  of  the  Divine  Cross,  which  was  placed  on  the  ensigns 
of  the  army.  After  the  great  council  of  the  Church  had  been  held 
at  Nicaca  io  aji.  j>s,  the  emperor  decided  to  find  the  sites  of 
the  crucifixion  and  icsurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  build  a 
church  at  this  place.  Full  descriptions  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  churches  that  were  built  are  given  by 
Euscbias  in  his  Life  efConstanUne,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  from  his 
account  if  the  main  object  of  Constantine  was  to  find  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Lord  or  the  cross  upon  which  He  suffered.  Eusebius 
does  not  mention  the  cross  directly  and  lays  more  stress  on  the 
recovery  of  the  sepulchre;  whereas  later  writers  imply  that  the 
great  wish  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  mother  Helena,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose,  was  to  find  the  Holy  Cross.  The  task 
of  searching  for  the  tomb  and  the  cross  was  entrusted  to  Bishop 
Macarius.  Whether  the  bishop  was  guided  in  his  selection  of  the 
site  by  tradition  or  not  is  difficult  to  say,  but  he  decided  that  the 
desired  place  was  under  Hadrian's  temple  of  Aphrodite.  By 
imperial  order  the  temple  was  removed,  and  a  rock-cut  Jewish 
tomb,  which  lay  below,  was  identified  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
In  another  cavity  in  the  rock,  180  ft.  to  the  east,  three  crosses 
weredbcovered,  which  wezeassumed  to  be  the  crosses  upon  which 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  two  thieves  were  crucified,  the  cross  of 
Jesos  being  identified  by  its  power  of  healing  the  sick.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
covery, the  emperor  wrote  to  Macarius,  ordering  the  erection 
of  magnificent  buildings  on  the  site.  Two  churches  were  built, 
one  over  the  tomb,  and  the  second,  which  was  brger  and  grander, 
over  the  place  where  the  crosses  had  been  found.  Between  the 
two  churches  was  a  small  hill,  which  was  identified  as  Mount 
Golgotha.  The  ground  surrounding  the  two  churches  was  levelled 
and  surrounded  with  porticoes  or  colonnades.  The  description 
of  the  buildings  as  detailed  by  Eusebius  is  rather  obscure,  but 
fortunately  there  still  exists,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Pudcnziana 
at  Rome,  a  mosaic,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  executed 
In  the  4th  or  sth  century,  which  shows  the  buildings  clearly. 
The  church  of  the  Anastasis  or  Holy  Sepulchre  is  herein  delineated 
as  a  round  church  with  a  domed  roof;  the  church  of  the  Martyrion 
or  Holy  Cross,  as  a  polygonal  building,  also  with  a  domed  roof; 
while  between  the  two  churches  is  Mount  Golgotha,  with  the 
cross  erected  upon  it.  In  another  ancient  mosaic,  which  still 
exists  in  a  church  of  Madeba,  east  of  the  Jordan,  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  represented  which  contains  a  rough  plan  of  the  walls 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  plan,  also,  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  churches  built  by  Constantine.  The  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  who  visited  Jerusalem  about  A.I>.  333,  when  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  course  of  construction,  describes 
x;av  n  * 


the  place,  which  was  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
existing  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  site  is  that  which 
was  fixed  upon  by  Bishop  Macarius  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

The  churches  were  completed  about  a.d.  336,  and  were 
doubtless  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Among  these  a  lady 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  St 
Sylvia  of  Aquitania  and  who  came  to  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  385, 
fortunately  kept  a  diary  of  her  trav^,  and  she  identifies  very 
distinctly  the  great  chinch  of  the  Cross,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  Mount  Calvary  between  them.  In  A.D.  614 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  11., 
who  did  considerable  damage  to  the  churches,  but  they  were 
repaired  by  Modestus  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius.  The  caliph  Omar,  who  captured  the  dty 
in  636,  behaved  with  leniency  to  the  Christians,  and  left  them  In 
undisputed  possession  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  loio  the  third  Fatimite  caliph  Halu'ra  practically  destroyed  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sth  century, 
while  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  always  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  written  by  visitors  to  Jerusalem,  the  church  of 
the  Cross  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  although  the  place  where 
the  crosses  were  found  was  shown  to  pilgrims,  and  a  church 
was  built  on  Mount  Calvary.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Crusaders  in  a.d.  1099,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  nave  and  diancel, 
and  other  churches  were  erected,  so  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ecdcsiastical  buildings  and  has 
so  remained  up  to  the  present  time. 

Tke  AulkaUUily  «/  llu  Tradilional  Sile. — From  early  timet 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  tomb  discovered  by  Bishop 
Macarius  was  the  veritable  sepulchre.  As  eirly  as  754,  when 
the  pilgrim  Wildcbald  visited  Jerusalem,  he  remarked,  in 
describing  the  Holy  Pkces,  that  "  Calvary  was  formerly  outside 
the  city,  but  that  the  Empress  arranged  that  place  so  that  it 
should  be  within  thecity  Jerusalem."  Saewulf  in  it03,  Wilbrand 
of  Oldenburg  in  lift,  Jacques  de  Vitry  in  1236,  and  Burchard 
of  Mount  Sion  in  1 383,  had  evidently  some  doubts  about  the  site, 
and  e.'cplained  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  Hadrian  had 
enclosed  it  within  the  walls  but  that  it  was  outside  before  he 
rebuilt  the  city.  Jacques  le  Saige  in  rsi8,  Grelzer  in  1598,  and 
F.  Quaresmius  in  1639,  also  alluded  to  the  difficulty  felt  by  some 
in  believing  in  the  traditional  site.  Monconys  in  1647  stated 
that  Calvary  was  formerly  outside  Jerusalem,  but  that  it  was 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  which  was  smaller  than  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  1738  Jonas  Korte  of  Altona  visited 
Jerusalem  and  published  a  book  on  his  travels,  in  which  he 
etprcssed  the  view  that  the  Calvary  shown  to  visitors  conid  not 
be  the  true  Calvary  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
He  placed  the  true  site  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Birket 
Mamilla  which  lies  }  m.  west  of  the  Jaffa  gate.  This  view  was 
supported  by  J.  F.  Plessing  in  1789.  Dr  E.  Clarke  in  i8n  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Calvary  was  outside  the  Sion  gate,  while 
Dr  E.  Robinson,  who  published  his  Biblical  Ktscarchez  in 
Palestine  in  1841,  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the  traditional 
site  could  not  be  the  true  one,  but  did  not  venture  to  suggest 
an  alternative.  In  184}  Otto  Thenius  asserted  that  the  ctud- 
fixion  must  have  taken  place  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
rising  ground  outside  the  Damascus  gate  above  the  quarry 
known  as  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Thenius  considered  that  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  and  his  views 
were  adopted  by  a  number  of  bter  writers,  including  Canon 
Tristram,  Dr  Selah  Merrill,  Fisher  Howe  and  General  C.  C. 
Gordon.  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  who  carried  out  thesurvey 
of  Palestine  under  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  also  adopted 
the  same  hill  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  crucifixioo,  but 
considered  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  was  an  andent  rock-cut 
tomb,  about  200  yds.  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Since  Genera] 
Gor  on  gave  his  opinion  In  favour  of  the  site,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many,  and  the  tomb  in  the  face  of  the  hill  is  sometimes  called 
"  Gordon's  Tomb  of  Christ  "  or  "  The  Garden  Tomb."  A  careful 
examination  of  the  question,  however,  leads  to  the  concluskiu 
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tliat  the  sites  are  not  probable  eithet  for  Calvary  or  the  tomb. 
The  hill  in  question,  though  not  far  outside  the  present  north 
wall  of  the  city,  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  probable 
line  of  the  second  wall,  which  was  the  outside  line  of  fortification 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  The  quarry,  known  as  Jeremiah's 
Grotto,  is  likely  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  third  wall,  which 
was  built  some  years  after  the  crucifixion,  and  the  tomb  identified 
as  that  of  Christ  has  with  good  reason  been  attributed  to  the 
Christian  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  period.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  balance  of  argument  is  against  the  identification 
proposed  by  Thenius. 

An  entirely  different  theory  regaiding  the  site  of  the  tomb 
of  Christ  was  proposed  by  James  Fergusson,  the  architect,  who, 
in  1847,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem^ 
made  the  startling  proposal  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  generally 
believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Abdalmalik  (Abd  el  Melek) 
in  AJ>.  691,  was  the  church  built  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  further  elaborated  his  views  in 
the  interesting  wor^L  entitled  The  TempUs  of  the  Jews  and  other 
buildings  in  the  Haram  area  ai  Jerusalem  (1S78).  Fergusson's 
proposal,  which  found  a  considerable  number  of  supporters, 
was  based  on  archilectuzal  evidence,  and  he  •maintained  that 
the  building  must  have  been  designed  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
and  could  not  have  been  constructed  by  the  Mahommedans  at 
the  end  of  the  7th  century.  Fergusson's  views  were  strongly 
supported  by  F.  W.  Unger  in  Die  Bauten  Conslanlins  des 
Grossen  am  Heiligen  Crab  tu  Jerusalem,  published  at  Gtittlngen 
in  1863,  but  the  objections  to  them  on  historical  and  topographi- 
cal grounds  are  so  considerable  that  they  can  hardly  now  be 
maintained.  The  theory  involves  placing  the  Temple  of  the 
Jews  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Haram  enclosure,  and  the  explora- 
tions made  by  General  Sir  C.  Warren  showed  conclusively  that 
if  the  Temple  had  been  in  this  position,  it  would  have  stood  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  Tyropocon  Valley,  and  the  foundations 
must  have  been  of  a  most  unnecessarily  gigantic  character. 
Sit  C.V/^ma.in  The  Temple  and  the  Tomb,  1880,  replied  imVi^its 
to  Fergusson's  proposals.  The  historical  evidence  also  is  entirely 
against  the  latter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Madeba  mosaic, 
which,  as  has  been  already  explained,  shows  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  same  position  as  at  present,  is  another 
proof  that  the  latter  was  not  placed  by  Constantine  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

The  final  conclusion  that  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  as  follows.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  present  site 
is  that  which  was  adopted  by  Macarius  as  the  correct  one  early 
in  the  4th  century,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  tomb  was  the  one  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid, 
or  that  remembrance  of  the  latter  had  been  preserved  during 
the  three  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  No  other  sug- 
gested site,  however,  has  more  daun  to  he  the  true  one  than 
that  over  which  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands. 

LiTBKATUIE. — By  far  the  most  important  of  the  many  works 
which  have  been  published  on  the  subject  is  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  by  Sir  Z.  W.  Wilson  (Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London, 
1906).  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  employed  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem  in  1861-1865,  and  made  careful  plans  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  question,  and 
his  work  forms  a  valuable  index  to  the  topographical  and  historical 
considerations  which  are  involved.  Among  ancient  writers,  see 
Eusebius,  The  Life  of  Constantine,  The  Praise  of  Comtantine,  Theo- 


phania;  Ru6nus  (a.d.  345-410),   Ecclesiaslicul  History;  Sulpicius 

'    -      '         -■    Sacred  History;  Sozomen  {a.d.  375-450), 

)cratcs  (circa  A.D.    379).     Ecclesiasttcal 

History.    The  Publications  of  the  Palestine  Pilgnmj'  Text  Society 


Severus  (A.D.  363-420),  Sacred 
Ecclesiastical    History 


contain  a  collection  of  translations  of  the  records  of  pilgrims,  who 
visited  the  ffoly  Places  after  the  erection  of  Constantine's  churches; 
among  these  are  included  (the  dates  are  approximate) :  The  Bordeaux 
Pil^m,  A.D.  333;  St  Sylvia,  A.D.  385;  Eucherius,  A.D.  440;  Theo- 
dosius,  A.D.  530;  Antoninus  Martyr,  a.d.  530;  Arculfus,  a.d.  630; 
Willibatd,  A.D.  754;  Bernard  the  Wise,  a.d.  87O;  Saewulf,  a.d. 
Iioa;  Burchard  of  Mount  Sion,  a.d.  1283;  Ludolph  von  Suchem, 
A.I>.  1350;  Felix  Fabri,  A.D.  1483.  Among  the  writers  of  the  16th. 
17th  arid  18th  centuries,  see  J.  Cretzer,  Omnia  opera  (Ingoldstadt, 
■S98):  F.  Quaresmius,  Histonca,  theologica  el  morolis  Terra*  Sanctae 


auddalio  (Antwerp,  i6u);  T.  Fuller,  A  risfoh  SiglU  of  Palttim* 

(L.ondon,  1650);  B.  de  Monconys,  Journal  des  voyages  (Paris,  1665); 
A.  Byncxus,  De  morle  Jesu  Christi  (Amsterdam,  1698);  J.  Korte, 
Reise  naeh  dem  wetland  GdoHen  Lande  (2nd  ed.,  Altona,  1743) ,  I.  F, 
Plewing,  Vber  Goliotha  and  Chrisli  Crab  (Halle,   1789).     Of  the 


numerous  writers  of  the  19th  century  some  of  the  more  important 
are:  E.  D.  Clarke,  TraoeU  in  the  Holy  Land  (Cambridge,  1823): 
F.  R.  dc  Chateaubriand,  TUnirairedc  Paris  A  Jerusalem  (Paris,  1837): 
E.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Ptjlesline  (London,  1841  and 
*856):  O.  Thenius,  "  Golgatha  et  Sanctum  Sepulchrum "  in 
Zeitschrift  far  die  kislorische  Theologie  (1842);  J.  Fcrsusaoo,  Th* 
Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem  (London,  1847),  The  Holy  SepnU 
chre  and  the  Temple  (1865),  The  TempUs  of  Ike  Jevs  (1878);  G. 
Williams,  The  Hdy  City  (2nd  ed.,  L.ondon,  1849):  Haj-ler  Lewis, 
The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  (London,  1888);  J.  T.  Barclay,  The 
City  of  the  Great  King  (1857);  F.  Bovet,  Voyage  en  Terre  Smntt 
fPiiris,  1862);  F.  W.  Unger,  Die  Bauten  Conslanlins  dcs  Grossen  am 
Heiligen  Grahe  eu  Jerusalem  (Cettingen,  1863);  General  Sir  C 
Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  (London,  1871),  The 
Temple  and  the  Tomb  (1 880) ;  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  Hassdbeek 
to  the  litble  (London,  1SS7) :  General  C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B.,  R4fUtliomt 
in  Palestine  (London,  1884):  C.  Clermont  Ganneau,  Archaoologicai 
Researches  in  Palestine  (London,  1899):  C.  Mommert,  Golgatha  nttd 
das  llcilifie  Grab  zu  Jerusalem  (Leipzig,  1900).  See  also  articles  in 
Th^Ouaricrly  Statement  of  lite  Palestine  Exploration  Fund:  ffastiog's 
Dit::r.cry  of  lite  Z'.'.V;  Si-itir-.  Dictionary  of  lite  Bible;  tttOMl 
d'archcologie  oricnliile;  Zeilscl  ■  des  Deidscli^n  Paldslina-VereinS, 
A  large  scale  plan  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  forms  part 
of  the  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
Southampton.  (C  M.  W.) 

SBQUANI,  in  andent  geography,  a  Celtic  people  who  occupied 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Arar  (SaAne),  their  territory  com^xinding 
to  Fnmcfae-Comti  and  part  of  Burgundy.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  the  Sequani  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Arverni 
against  their  rivals  the  Aedui  and  hired  the  Germans  nndet 
Ariovistus  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  help  them  (71  bx.).  But 
although  his  assistance  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Aedui,  the 
Sequani  were  worse  off  than  before,  for  Ariovistus  deprived  them 
of  a  third  of  their  territory  and  threatened  to  take  another 
third.  The  Sequani  then  appealed  to  Caesar,  who  drove  back 
the  Germans  (58),  but  at  the  same  time  obliged  the  Sequani 
to  surrender  all  that  they  had  gained  from  the  Aedui.  This  so 
exasperated  the  Sequani  that  they  jomed  in  the  revolt  of 
Verdngetorix  (s>)  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Alesia.  Under 
Augustus,  the  district  known  as  Scquania  formed  part  of  Belgica. 
After  the  death  of  Vitellius,  the  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the 
Gallic  revolt  against  Rome  instigated  by  JuUus  Civilis  and  JuUus 
Sabiaus,  and  drove  back  Sabinus,  who  had  Invaded  their  territory. 
A  triumphal  arch  at  Vcsontio  (Besancon),  which  in  return  for 
this  service  was  made  a  cobny,  possibly  commemorates  this 
victory.  Diocletian  added  Helvetia,  and  part  of  Germania 
Superior  to  Sequania,  which  was  now  called  Provincia  tw^^™* 
Sequanorum,  Vesontio  receiving  the  title  cl  Metropolis  'dvitas 
Veaontienaium.  Fifty  years  later  Gaul  wasovemm  by  the 
barbarians,  and  Vesontio  sacked  (335).  Under  Julian  it  recovered 
some  of  its  importance  as  a  fortified  town,  and  was  able  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Vandals.  Later,  when  Rome  was 
no  longer  able  to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
the  Sequani  became  merged  in  the  newly  formed  Hn;<l«»m  gf 
Burgundy. 

See  T.  R.  Holmes,  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Caul  (1899),  p.  483:  A. 
Holder,  Allceltischer  Sprachschale,  sL  (1904):  Mommsen,  ^tst.  ef 
Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  v.  ch.  vii. ;  Dunod^de  Charnage,  Bist  des 
Sfquanois  (1735);  J.  D.  SchSpllin,  Alsatia  iliuslrata.  L  (1751; 
French  trans,  by  L.  W.  Ravendz,  1849). 

SEQUEIRA,  DOHIHGO  ANTONIO  DE  (1768-1837),  Portuguese 
painter,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1768,  and  studied  art  first  at  the 
academy  of  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  under  A.  Cavallucci  in 
Rome.  By  the  age  of  thirteen  be  had  evinced  such  marked 
talent  that  F.  de  Setubal  employed  him  as  assistant  in  his  work 
for  the  Joao  Ferreiras  Palace.  Sequeira  sojourned  in  Rome  from 
1 788  to  1794,  when  he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke.  After  another  two  years'  travel  and  study  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  preceded  by  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion that  important  commissions  for  churches  and  palaces  were 
immediately  entrusted  to  him — scriptural  subjects,  laige  historical 
compositions  and  cabinet  pictures.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
first  court  painter,  in  which  capacity  be  executed  many  wotka 
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lor  the  prince  ngent,  tor  Donna  Mute  Teresa,  and  (or  the 
Bcmben  of  the  court.  He  designed  the  valuable  silver  aervice 
which  was prcaented  by  the  Portuguese  nation  to  Wellington,  and 
a  monument  that  was  erected  in  i8>o  in  the  Rodo  square  at 
Liabon.  In  1813  he  visited  Paris,  where  be  is  known  to  have 
tried  his  skill  in  lithography  and  etching.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  Rome,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  devotional 
subjects  and  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Portuguese  Academy. 
Be  died  in  Rome  in  1837.  His  best-known  pictures  are  the 
"  Last  Moments  of  the  Poet  Camoena,"  "  Flight  into  Egypt," 
"  Ugolbio,"  the  "  St  Bruno  "  at  the  Lisbon  Academy,  and  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Craas. "  Ntuneious  paintings  by  Sequcira 
are  in  the  royal  palace  at  Mafts,  the  convent  of  Laveinaa,  the 
new  palace  of  Ajuda,  and  in  the  piindpal  palaces  and  churches 
of  Lisbon. 

lEQUBSTSR.  VIBinS  (4th  or  5th  century,  AJ>.),  the  su|H»Md 
author  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  geographical  names  ocoirring 
in  the  Roman  poets,  with  special  reference  to  Virgil,  Ovid  and 
Lacan.  Several  of  the  names  given  cannot  be  traced;  unless 
tUs  is  the  result  of  cafcIessQeas  or  ignorance,  the  compiler  must 
have  had  access  to  sources  no  longer  extant. 

Editions  by  C.  Bunian  (Zflrich.  1867),  and  in  A.  Rieae,  Ctopaplii 
LoHm  mimores  (1878);  see  also  Teuffel,  hisL  of  XMian  Littnlurt 
(Eng.  tnns.,  1900),  443,  i. 

SSQUESTRATIOK,  the  act  of  removing,  separating  or  seiang 
anything  from  the  possession  of  its  owner,  particulariy  in  law, 
of  the  taking  possession  of  property  under  process  of  law  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  or  the  state.  The  l.alin  sajuestrart,  to  set 
aside  or  surrender,  a  late  use,  is  derived  from  stquester,  a 
depositary  or  trustee,  one  in  whose  hands  a  thing  in  dispute  was 
placed  till  the  dispute  was  settled;  this  was  a  term  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  (cf.  Digest  L.  16,115).  Sy  derivation  it  must  be 
connected  with  stqui,  to  follow;  possiMy  the  development  in 
meaning  may  be  follower,  attendant,  intermediary,  hence  trustee. 
In  English  "  sequestered  "  means  merely  secluded,  withdrawn. 
In  law,  the  term  "  sequestration "  has  many  applications; 
thus  h  is  applied  to  the  act  of  a  belligerent  power  which  seizes 
the  debts  due  from  its  own  subject  to  the  enemy  power;  to  a 
writ  directed  to  persons, "  sequestrators,"  to  enter  on  the  property 
of  the  defendant  and  seise  the  goods  (see  ExEcunoN);  to  the 
action  of  taking  profits  of  a  benefice  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of 
the  incumbent.  As  the  goods  of  the  Church  cannot  be  touched 
by  a  lay  hand,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  bishop,  and  he  issues  the 
sequestration  order  to  the  churchwardens  who  collect  the  profits 
and  satisfy  the  demand.  Similarly  when  a  benefice  is  vacant 
the  churchwardens  take  out  sequestration  under  the  seal  of  the 
Ordinary  and  manage  the  profits  for  the  next  incumbent.  In 
the  Scots  law  of  bankruptcy  the  term  "  sequestration  "  is  used 
«f  the  taking  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  by  order  of  the  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  (see  Bamkxi/RCY,  {  ScMisk  Bank- 
nplcy  LigislalhH). 

SBQOIN  (the  French  form  of  lul.  ttcclrino,  uetkint  d'orif), 
the  name  of  a  Venetian  gold  coin,  first  minted  about  1380,  and 
in  vae  tulil  the  faO  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  It  was  worth 
about  nine  shillings.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of  St  Mark 
Uesung  the  banner  of  the  republic,  held  by  a  kneeling  doge,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Christ.  Milan  and  Genoa  also  issued 
gold  seqidns.  The  word  in  Italian  was  formed  from  sn-ca. 
Span,  seca,  a  mint,  an  adaptation  of  Arabic  tikka,  a  die  for  coins. 
In  the  sense  of  "  newly-coined,"  the  Hindi  or  Persian  sikka, 
an^dsed  tieca,  was  specifically  used  of  a  rupee,  containing 
mote  silver  than  the  East  India  Company's  rupee,  coined  in 
«793  by  the  Bengal  government.  The  "  sicca-rupce  "  ceased  to 
be  circulated  after  183B.  The  term  "  sequin  "  is  now  used  for 
Small  discs  made  of  thin  pieces  of  metal,  tinfoil,  celluloid  or 
other  composite  material,  highly  glased  and  brightly  coloured, 
and  applied  as  trimming  for  ladies'  dresses. 

SIQOOIA,  a  genus  of  conifers,  allied  to  Taxoihm  and  Cryplo- 
mtrio,  forming  one  of  several  surviving  links  between  the  firs 
and  the  cypresses.  The  two  species  are  evergreen  trees  of  large 
i^.  Indigenous  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Both  bear 
Ibeir  found  or  ovoid  male  catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  slender 


terminal  branchfets;  the  ovoid  eonct,  either  terminal  or  «■ 
short  lateral  twigs,  have  thick  woody  scales  dilated  at  the 
extremity,  with  a  broad  disk  depressed  in  the  centre  and  usually 
furnished  with  a  short  spine;  at  the  base  of  the  scales  are  from 
three  to  seven  ovules,  which  become  reversed  or  partially  so 
by  compression,  ripening  into  smaU  angular  seed  mlh  a  narrow 
wing-like  expansion. 

The  redwood  of  the  Califomian  woodsmen,  5.  Hsi^awns, 
on  which  the  genus  was  originaUy  founded  by  Stephan  Endlicber, 
abounds  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  southern  borders  of  Oregoii 
southward  to  about  11  m.  south  of  Punta  Gorda,  Monterey 
county,  California,  forming  a  narrow  mountain  forest  belt, 
rarely  extending  more  than  30  or  30  m.  from  the  coast  or  beyond 
the  influence  of  ocean  fogs,  or  more  than  3000  ft.  above  sea-level 
(see  C.  S.  Sargent,  5i7sa  «/  Ntrik  Ameriea,  vol.  x.).  It  grows 
to  a  gigantic  size,  from  100  to  300  ft.  or  more  in  bright,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  is  to  1$,  or  rarely  so  to  28  ft.  at  the  much- 


Seguoia  nmptnima — a,  Bmnch  with  green  cones  and  mate  cot* 
kins;  t.  Section  o<  cone;  c.  Scale  of  cone.   All  ilightly  reduced. 

buttressed  base.  Professor  Sargent  refers  to  it  as  tbe  tallest 
American  tree,  which  probably  occasionally  teaches  400  ft. 
or  more  in  height.  In  old  age  the  huge  columnar  trunk  rises 
to  a  great  height  bare  of  boughs,  while  on  tbe  upper  part  the 
branches  are  short  and  irregular.  The  bark  is  red,  like  that  of 
the  Scots  fir,  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  ridges  often  much 
curved  and  twisted.  When  young  the  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  the  conifers:  the  stem  rises  straight  and  tapering, 
with  somewhat  irregular  whorls  of  drooping  branches,  the  lower 
ones  sweeping  the  ground — giving  an  elegant  conical  outline. 
The  twigs  are  densely  clothed  with  flat  spreading  linear  leave* 
of  a  fine  glossy  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath;  in  the  old 
trees  they  become  shorter  and  more  rigid  and  partly  lose  theii 
distichous  habit.  The  cones,  from  j  to  i  in.  long,  are  at  first 
of  a  bluish-green  colour,  but  when  mature  change  to  a  reddish 
brown;  the  scales  are  very  small  at  the  base,  diUling  into  a 
broad  thick  head,  with  a  short  curved  spine  below  the  deep 
transverse  depression.  From  the  great  size  of  the  trunk  and  the 
even  grain  of  the  red  cedar-like  wood  it  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the 
fanner  and  carpenter:  it  spliu  readily  sod  evenly,  and  plane* 
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ud  poiitha  well;  cut  ndhlly,  the  medullaiy  plalei  givt  the 
mod  B  fine  satiny  lustre;  it  is  strong  and  durable,  but  not  so 
dastic  as  many  of  the  western  piiKS  and  firs.  Professor  Sargent 
describes  it  as  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  forests  of 
Pacific  North  America.  In  En^and  the  tree  grows  well  in  warm 
situations,  hut  suffers  much  in  severe  winters — its  graceful 
form  rendering  it  omamenul  in  the  park  or  garden,  where  it 
nmeiiroea  grows  30  or  40  ft.  in  height;  its  success  as  a  timber 
tree  would  be  doubtful.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  does  not  flourish.  It  was  discovered  by  Archibald 
Menzies  in  t79j  and  was  first  described  as  Taxodium  lempcnireni, 
under  which  name  it  was  known  until  distinguished  by  Stephan 
Endiicher  as  a  new  genus  in  1S47. 

The  only  other  member  of  the  genus  is  the  giant  tree  o{  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  5.  litanUo,  the  largest  of  known  conifers;  it 
is  confined  to  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Califomian  range 
for  a  kogth  of  about  sto  m.,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5000  to  8400 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forms  extensive  forests,  or,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  area,  isolated  groves,  such  as  the  CaUvcras  Grove, 
the  Mariposa  Grove,  and  others.  The  leaves  of  this  qMcies 
are  awl-shaped,  short  and  rigid,  with  pointed  apex;  dosely 
adpressed,  they  completely  cover  the  btanchlets.  Hie  male 
catkins  are  smaU,  solitary,  and  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs; 
the  cones  are  from  1}  to  3  In.  long,  ovoid,  with  scales  thicker 
at  the  base  than  those  of  the  redwood,  and  bearing  below  the 
depression  a  slender  prickle.  The  young  tree  is  more  formal 
and  rigid  in  growth  than  5.  semptnirms,  but  when  old  the  outline 
of  the  head  becomes  cylindrical,  with  short  branches  sparsely 
clad  with  foliage  sprays.  The  bark,  of  nearly  the  same  lint  as 
that  of  the  redwood, ts  extremely  thick  and  ischannellcd  towards 
the  base  with  vertical  furrows;  at  the  root  the  ridges  often 
stand  out  in  buttress-like  projections.  The  average  height  is 
about  >75  ft.  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground  of  >o  ft.;  but 
specimeiu  from  300  to  jto  ft.  tall,  with  trunks  25-35  ft.  thick, 
are  not  rare 

The  famous  group  known  as  the  Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras 
in  California,  containing  above  ninety  large  trees,  stands  in  38° 
N.,  about  4370  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  the  San  Antonio  and 
Stanislaus  rivers.  It  was  discovered  by  a  hunter  named  Dowd 
in  pursuit  of  a  bear  in  1852,  but  had  been  visited  before  by  John 
BidwiU,  who  crossed  the  Sierra  in  1841.  .Some  trees  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove  rival  these  in  size:  one  measures  loi  ft.  round 
the  root,  and  a  cut  stump  is  31  ft.  In  diameter.  Gigantic  as  these 
trees  are  and  imposing  from  their  vast  columnar  trunks,  they 
have  little  beauty,  owing  to  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  short 
rounded  boughs;  some  of  the  trees  stand  very  dote  together; 
they  are  said  to  be  about  four  hundred  in  number.  The  age  of 
the  trees  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  A  few  yean  ago  a 
full-sized  tree  was  felled  in  Fresno  county,  California,  and 
contiguous  transverse  sections  have  been  set  up,  one  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  the  other  (upper  one) 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensington; 
the  annual  rings  of  the  latter  aectiott  have  been  carefully  counted 
and  found  to  indicate  an  age  of  1335  years. 

The  growth  of  the  "  mammoth  tree  is  fast  when  young,  but  ok] 
trees  increase  ^ith  extreme  slowness.  The  timber  is  not  of  great 
value,  but  the  heartwood  is  dense  and  of  deeper  colour  than  that 
of  5.  umpenirtns,  varying  from  brownish  red  to  very  deep  brown; 
oiled  and  varnished,  it  has  been  used  in  cabinet  work.  5.  pgantea 
was  brought  to  England  by  Lobb  in  1853.  and  received  from  Dr 
Lindley  the  name  of  WeOtHttonia,  by  which  it  is  still  popularly 
known,  though  its  affinity  to  the  redwood  is  too  marked  to  admit  of 

Kneric  distinction.   In  America  it  is  sometimes  oilled  WasUnitmia. 
the  Atlantic  States  it  does  not  succeed;  and,  though  nearlyliaidy 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  planted  only  as  an  ornament  of  the  lawn  or 
paddock. 
In  early  geological  tiroes  the  sequoias  occupied  a  far  more  im- 

Krtant  place  in  the  vegeution  of  the  earth.  They  occur  in  the 
wer  Chalk  focmationa,  and  in  Tertiary  times  were  widely  diffused ; 
the  genus  is  represented  in  the  Eocene  flora  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  succeeding  Miocene  period  was  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  It  is  presumed  that  in  the  Glacial  epoch  the  genus 
was  exterminated  except  in  the  areas  in  western  North  America 
where  it  still  persistB. 

SBBAIHO,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  ot  litge,  adjoin- 
ing tlie  city  o(  Oat  ouae.    Pop.  (1904)  39,843.    It  lie*  od  the 


right  bank  of  the  Meuae  alwv*  Utge,  with  which  it  ii  cwmtrted 

by  laH  and  tramway.  Seraing  owes  all  its  prosperity  and 
importance  to  the  firm  founded  by  John  Cockerill,  an  K.inlki.m.ii_ 
in  1817,  with  tlie  co-operation  of  King  William  I.  of  the  Nether- 
knds,  who  provided  halt  the  capital.  The  Cockerill  family  hu 
king  disappeared,  and  the  enterprise  is  now  known  as  "the 
John  Cockerill  Company."  It  is  one  of  the  htgest  factories  of 
engines  and  mac)uneTy~-apart  from  war  material— on  the 
continent.  Its  headquaitera  occupy  the  old  summer  palace  at 
the  prince-bishops  ot  LKge.  In  1890  it  established  a  branch  at 
Hoboken  on  the  Scheldt  tor  the  purpose  of  undertaking  ship- 
building.   The  company  empkiys  14,000  hands. 

SERAIBVO  (pronounced  SekXjevo,  "  the  city  of  palaces "; 
Turkish,  Btsmt  Strai;  Ger.  Sarajnn;  ItaL  Sprat/i*),  the 
capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Miljafka,  a  small  right-hand 
tributaiy  of  the  Bosna  and  on  the  railway  from  Botna-Brod, 
167  m.  N.,  to  Ragusa.  Pop.  (1895)  37,713,  chiefly  Serbo- 
Craatians,  with  small  colonies  ot  gipsies  and  Jews.  The  dty, 
frequently  called  the  "  Damascus  of  the  North,"  spreads  over 
a  narrow  valley,  dosed  on  the  east  by  a  semicircle  ot  tugged 
hills.  Though  still  half  oriental,  and  wholly  beautiful,  with  its 
Turkish  bazaar,  its  hundred  mosques,  wooden  houses  and 
cypress  groves,  it  was  largely  rebuilt,  after  1878,  in  western 
fashion.  The  river  was  also  canalized,  a  telephone  service 
introduced,  and  extensive  drainage  works  carried  out.  Serajevo 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  of  a  Roman  Cathdic 
bishop,  an  Orthodox  metropolitan,  the  highest  Moslem  ecclesi- 
astical authority  or  Reit-tl-iiltma,  and  the  supreme  court.  It 
is  the  centre  of  Bosnian  education,  containing  the  celebrated 
orphanage  founded  in  1869  by  Miss  Irby  and  Miss  Madtenzic 
(afterwards  Lady  Sebright);  the  Sckcrial-Schtilt,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  Turkidi  code  or  tckeri,  and  is  maintained 
by  the  state  for  Moslem  law-students;  a  gymnasium,  a  technioi 
institute  and  a  teachers'  training-college.  The  Btina  l)jamia 
[Dlamui),  or  mosque  of  Husref  Bey,  is  only  surpassed,  among 
European  mosques,  by  those  of  Adrianople  and  Constantinople. 
It  was  founded,  in  1465,  by  Husref  or  Usref,  pasha  of  Bosnia. 
The  castle  and  barracks,  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison, 
stand  on  a  dift  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  konak  or  governor's  residence, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  cathedrals,  the  hospital, 
the  townhall  and  the  museum,  with  fine  antiquarian  and  natural 
history  collections.  In  the  5imn  Tcike  or  Dervish  monastery 
the  ceremonies  of  the  howling  and  dancing  Dervishes  may  be 
witnessed.  Turkish  baths  and  cafis  are  numerous.  Tlie  bazaar, 
or  larSija,  a  a  labyrinth  of  dark  lanes,  lined  with  booths,  where 
embroideries,  rugs,  embossed  fire-arms,  filagree-work  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  native  wares  are  displayed.  There  are  also 
large  potteries,  silk-mills,  a  brewery  and  a  tobacco  factory.  At 
the  mineral  baths  of  Ilidze  near  the  dty,  where  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  a  hydropathic  establishment  was 
opened  in  1899.  The  whole  ocighbourbood  is  rich  ia  prehistaric 
remains. 

Founded,  in  126a,  by  the  Hungarian  General  Cotroman, 
under  the  name  of  Bosnavar  or  Vrhbosna,  Serajevo  was  enlarged 
by  Husref  Bey  two  centuries  later,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
palace  (Turkish,  seraO,  which  he  founded.  During  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Austria,  its  ownership  was  often  contested; 
add  it  fell  before  King  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary  in  1480,  and 
before  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1697.  Destructive  fires  laid 
it  waste  in  1480.  1644,  i^S^,  i^7  and  1789.  It  was  chosen  a* 
the  seat  of  Turkish  government  in  1850,  instead  of  Travnik. 
In  X878  it  was  seized  by  the  .\uatrians,  under  Baron  Philippovif. 

SERAIIPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Hugli  district  of 
Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hugli,  opposite  Barrack- 
pore,  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  12  m.  from  Howrah.  Pop. 
(1901)  44,4Si-  A  Danish  factory  was  established  here  about 
the  middle  ot  the  17th  century,  and  called  by  them  Fredetikv 
nagar.  With  the  rest  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  India,  it  was 
acquired  by  purchase  by  the  English  in  1845.  Seraropur  was  tht. 
home  of  the  Baptist  mission  founded  by  Carey.  'The  missioa 
press  has  been  transferred  to  Calcutta,  but  a  trainlqg  coUcfe  is 
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tUU  imrfnuinwl  by  the  wiiiSon.  Tlicn  ]••  jute  miU,  and  paper 
k  nunnfactuied. 

CBRAO,  BATILDA  (1856-  ),  Italian  novelut,  was  bom  at 
faint  in  Gieece.  Her  father  ma  an  Italian,  a  political  enugrant, 
and  her  motbera  Greek.  She  began  by  becoming  a  schoolmistiess 
at  Naples,  and  afterwards  she  dooibed  th<)se  yean  of  Uborious 
poverty  in  the  preface  to  a  book  of  short  stories  called  Leuendt 
SttctUaneUtti),  But  atteationwasfirst  attracted  to  her  name 
by  her  NntUt,  published  in  a  paper  of  Rocco  de  Zerbi's,  and 
later  by  her  first  novel,  Ftnlasia  (1883),  which  definitely  estab- 
lished her  as  a  writer  full  of  feeling  and  analytical  subtlety. 
She  spent  the  years  between  1880  and  1886  in  Rome,  where  she 
published  bet  nest  five  volumes  of  short  stories  and  novels,  all 
dealing  with  onJinary  Italian,  and  especially  Roman,  life,  and 
distingiiisheH  by  great  accuracy  of  observation  and  depth  of 
insigbt:  Cturi  Inferno  (1881),  Pier  di  Pattim*  (i88j),  La 
Campdtki  di  goma  (1885),  La  Virtb  di  CkttMna  (1884),  and 
PiccoU  Ammc  (i88j).  With  her  husband,  Epoardo  Scarfogb'o, 
she  founded  //  Corritre  di  Koma,  the  first  Italian  attempt  to 
model  a  daDy  journal  on  the  lines  of  the  Parisian  press.  The 
paper  was  short-lived,  and  when  it  was  given  up  Matilda  Serao 
fstahlishfd  benelf  in  Naples,  where  She  edited  /{  Ctrritre  dc 
Ntpoli,  and  hi  1891  founded  //  MatHiu,  which  beome  the  most 
important  and  most  widely  read  daily  paper  of  southern  Italy. 
Bat  the  stress  of  a  journalistic  career  in  no  way  limited  her 
Gterary  activity;  between  i8go  and  1901  she  produced  Paeu  di 
Cuccagna,  Vatn  di  Sapeli,  Addio  Amort,  All'  ErIaSenlincUa, 
Ca3ti[o,  La  BaUtrina,  Sumr  Ginoma  idio  Croa,  Paeu  di  Cesu, 
aoveb  in  which  the  character  of  the  people  is  rendered  with 
minute  sensitive  power  and  sympatlwtic  breadth  of  spirit. 
Hott  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English. 

HstOds  Sena's  place  as  a  contemporary  Italian  novelist  is  one 
apon:  the  is  a  naturalist,  but  her  naturalism  should  be  ^ndentood 
m  a  much  wider  sense  than  that  which  is  generally  given  to  iL 
She  is  a  naturalist  because  bei;  books  reflect  life  with  the  utmost 
nmoGcity  of  means,  sometimes  with  an  utter  neglect  of  means, 
and  at  the  saoie  time  she  is  an  idealist  through  her  high  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  nobility  which  humanity  can  attain,  and  to  which 
her  writings  continually  aspire.  All  her  work  is  truly  and  pro- 
foundly Italian;  it  is  the  literature  of  a  great  mass  of  individuals. 
ntber  than  of  one  pecullariy  accentuated  individual;  the  joy  and 
pain  of  a  whole  class  rather  than  the  perplexities  of  a  unique  case 
or  type  pulsates  through  her  pages.  Matilda  Serao's  defects  are 
alara^defects  of  style:  ner  want  of  sufficient  choice  of  detail  often 
dogs  the  movement  of  her  narntive  and  man  the  artistic  effect  of 
ber  always  animated  pages.  Like  Fogazzaro's.  her  speech  is  too 
often  the  popular  speeai  of  her  particular  province,  in  description  as 
well  as  in  dialogue. 

SKBAPRn,  the  Imaginary  supernatural  gnaidians  of  the 
threshold  of  Yahweh's  sanctuary,  only  mentioned  in  Isa.  vi. 
(Isaiah's  vision).  Their  form  is  not  described,  but  they  have 
not  only  six  wings  (vcise  3) ,  but  hands  (verse  6)  and  feet  (verse  s). 
They  arc  of  colossal  height,  for  they  overtop  Him  who  is  seated  on 
the  high  throne;  and  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  thresholds 
they  proclaim  the  Trstagtm,  like  the  four  "  living  creatures  " 
(cf.  CHUtmni)  hi  Rev.  iv.  6-8.  Probably  in  the  lott  Hebrew 
text  of  Enoch  xz.  7  "  seraphim  "  stood  where  the  Ethiopic  and 
the  Gredt  give  "  tbt  serpents  "  or  "  the  dragons  ";  Paradise, 
serpents  and  cherubim  are  here  made  subject  to  Gabriel.  In 
Isle  Jewish  wiitinp,  more  recognized  than  "  Enoch,"  they  are 
classed  among  the  celestials  with  thecherubfan  and  the  'ophannim 
("  wheels,"  cf.  Exek.  i.).  Now  as  to  their  origin  and  significance. 
They  may  originally  have  had  a  serpent  form,  for  it  is  difficult 
net  to  regard  "  sentphim  "  as  originally  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  8)  ■■ 
**  serpents  ";  cf.  also  the  Sying  serpents  of  Israelitish  folklore  in 
ba.  xiv.  19.  If  so,  Isaiah  has  tnuisformed  and  ennobled  these 
sopematnial  gnattlians  of  sacred  things  and  persons.  The 
"  Nehushtan  "  broken  In  pieces  under  Hexekiah  (>  Kings  xviiL 
4)  may  have  given  an  Impulse  to  the  prophet's  Imagination. 
Was  it  not  s  greater  thing  to  ennoble  them  than  to  destroy  their 
artistic  representation?  There  Is  no  precise  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  equivalent,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  pofaits  of  contact  with  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  beliefs. 

See  further  Bnt.  Bib.  "  Seraphim,"  and  cf.  Duhm's  Jeuia,  ed.  s 
(1902),  on  Isa.  vi  (T.  K.  C) 


SBHAPION,  Of  Saiapxom  0(«r.  c.  J5^,  bishop  of  Thnais  m  th« 
Nile  Delta  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  Athanasius  in  the 
struggle  against  Arianism  (sometimes  called,  for  his  learning, 
Scholasticus),  is  best  known  in  connexion  with  a  prayer-book  or 
sacramentary  intended  for  the  use  of  bishops,  'niis  document; 
contained  in  a  collection  of  Egyptian  documents  in  an  tttb- 
centuiy  MS.  at  the  Laura  on  Mount  Athos,  was  published  by 
A.  Dmitrijewskij  in  1894,  but  attracted  little  attention  until 
independently  discovered  and  published  by  G.  Wobbermin  in 
1899.  Itisaceiebrant'sbook,  containing  thirty  prayers  belong- 
ing to  the  mass  (19-30,  t-6),  baptism  (7-11,  ij,  16),  ordination 
(12-14),  benedictiaa  of  oil,  bread  and  water  (17),  and  burial  (18), 
omitting  the  fixed  structural  formulae  of  the  rite^  the  parts  of 
the  other  nunistcrs,  and  ahnost  all  rubrication,  except  what  is 
impUed  in  the  titles  of  the  prayers.  The  name  of  Serapion  is 
prefixed  to  the  anaphora  of  the  mass  (i)  and  to  the  group  15-18: 
but  whether  this  indicates  authorship  is  doubtful;  for  whereas 
the  whole  collection  is  bound  together  by  certain  marks  of 
vooibulary,  style  and  thought,  15-ig  have  characteristics  oi 
their  own  not  shared  by  the  anaphora,  while  no  part  of  the  collec- 
tion shows  special  affinities  with  the  current  works  of  Senpion.* 
But  his  name  is  at  least  a  symbol  of  probable  date  and  proven- 
ance: the  theology,  which  is  orthodox  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
"  co^iservative,"  and  perhaps  glancing  at  Arianism,  shows  no 
sign  that  the  Macedonian  question  hu  arisen;  the  doxologies, 
of  a  type  abandoned  by  the  orthodox,  and  by  e.  370  treated  by 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  as  heretical;  the  apparent  presupposition 
that  the  population  is  mainly  pagan  (i,  so);  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  the  mass  to  Sunday  (19;  cp.  Ath.-  ap.  c.  At.  11), 
whereas  the  liturgical  observance  of  Saturday  prevailed  in  Egypt 
by  c.  380;  the  terms  in  which  monastidsm  is  referred  to — 
together  point  to  c.  350:  the  occurrence  of  official  intetpreteis 
(25)  points  to  a  bilingual  Church,  t°.s.  Syria  or  Egypt;  and 
certain  theological  phrases  (i^im^oc,  iTiii)(iia,  yim\  taMMit 
{uXifirla)  characteristic  of  the  old  Egyptian  creed,  and  the 
liturgical  characteristics,  indicate  Egypt;  while  the  petition  for 
rains  (23),  without  reference  to  the  Nile-rising,  points  to  the  Delta 
as  distinguished  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  book  is  important, 
therefore,  as  the  earliest  liturgical  collection  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  where  evidence  for  4th  -century  ritual 
is  scanty  as  compared  with  Syria. 

The  rites  form  a  link  between  those  of  the  Btyplian  Ckurck 
Orda  (a  3rd-  or  early  4th-century  development  of  the  Hip- 
polytean  Canons,  which  are  perhaps  Egyptian  of  c.  260)  and 
later  Egyptian  rites — marking  the  stage  of  development  reached 
in  Egypt  by  c.  350,  while  exhibiting  characteristics  of  their  own. 
I.  The  Mass  has  the  Egyptian  notes — a  prayer  before  the 
lections,  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  East;  an  exceptionally 
weighty  body  of  intercessions  after  the  catechumens'  dismissal, 
followed  by  a  penitential  act,  probably  identical  with  the 
iflofiiMrncii  of  Can.  Hippel.  2,  which  disappeared  in  later 
rites;  a  setting  of  the  Sanctus  found  in  several  Egyptian  ana- 
phoras; the  ckise  connexion  of  the  commemorations  of  the 
offeren  and  of  the  dead;  and  the  form  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
anaphora.  The  structure  of  the  communion — with  a  prayer 
before  and  pnyera  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  afto^— shows 
that  Egypt  had  already  developed  the  common  type,  otherwise 
fint  evidenced  h>  Syria,  e.  375  (Ap.  Const,  viii.  13).  Among  the 
special  characteristics  of  Serapion  are  the  simplicity  of  the 
Sanctus,  and  of  the  Institution,  which  lacks  the  dramatic  addi- 
tions already  found  in  Ap.  Const. ;  the  interpolation  of  a  passage 
containing  a  quotation  from  DidacU  9  between  the  institutions  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  chalice;  the  form  of  the  MviFqmt;  and 
the  tovocatiea  of  the  Word,  not  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  effect 
consecration.  That  the  Lord's  Pnyer  before  communion  is 
not  referred  to  may  be  only  because  it  is  a  fixed  formula  belonging 
to  the  structure  of  the  rite.  II.  The  Order  of  Baptism  hss  a 
form  for  the  consecration  of  the  water,  and  a  preliminary  pnyer 
for  the  candidates,  perhaps  alluding  to  their  exordsm;  a  prayer 

■These  are:  a  vigorous  and  acute  refutation  of  the  Manichaeans, 
and  some  letters.  A  book  on  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  has  not 
survived. 
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tot  Meadfutnen  {sOowuig  the  rendndatfon  and  the  confenlon 
of  faith;  the  form  of  anointing  with  oil;  appropriate  prayen 
preceding  and  following  the  act  of  baptism;  and  the  prayer  of 
confirmation  with  imposition  of  the  hand,  chrism  and  crossing. 
All  this  corresponds  to  and  fills  up  the  outline  of  the  Church 
Order  and  allusions  in  4th-century  writers,  and  is  in  line  with 
iater  Egyptian  rites.  lU.  Forms  of  Ordination  are  provided 
only  for  deacons,  presbyters  and  bishops,  the  orders  of  divine 
institution  (i>).  They  are  concise,  but  of  the  normal  type.  That 
for  dencoos  (i>)  commemorates  St  Stephen,  invokes  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  prays  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  the  diaconate. 
That  for  presbyters  {13)  recalls  the  Mosaic  LXX,  invokes  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asks  for  the  gifts  qualifying  for  administration, 
teaching,  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  That  for  bishops 
(14)  appeals  to  the  mission  of  our  Lord,  the  election  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  apostolic  succession,  and  asks  for  the  ".  Divine 
Spirit  "  conferred  on  propheta  and  patriarchs,  that  the  subject 
may  "  feed  the  flock "  "  unblamably  and  without  oScnce 
continue  in  "  his  office.  The  minor  orders,  interpreters,  readers 
and  subdeacons  (25)  are  evidently,  as  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  appointed  without  sacramental  ordination. 

IV.  The  use  of  exorcised  or  blessed  oil,  water  and  bread  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert  (cp.  the  Gnostic 
use,  Clem.  Al.  Exarpta  81).  Serapion  has  a  form  of  benediction 
of  oil  and  water  (s)  offered  in  the  mass  (like  Can.  Hippol.  and 
Ch.  Ord.  for  oil),  probably  for  the  use  of  individual  offerers.  A 
longer  form  for  all  three  matters  (17)  perhaps  has  in  view  the 
general  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  The 
occurrence  in  both  prayers  of "  the  Name  "  and  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  &c.,  corresponds  with  early 
allusions,  in  Origen  and  elsewhere,  to  the  usual  form  of  exorcism. 

V.  For  burial  of  the  dead  Serapion  gives  a  prayer  for  the  departed 
and  the  survivors  (18).  But  the  funeral  procession  is  alluded  to 
Hiuoiufoiihm)),  and  in  the  mass  (x)  the  particular  commemora- 
tion of  departed  persons  is  provided  for.  Hence  we  have  the 
elements  of  the  4th-century  funeral,  as  we  know  it  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere:  a  preliminary  office  (of  readings  and  psalms) 
to  which  the  prayer  belongs,  the  procession  (with  psalmody)  to 
the  cemetery,  the  burial  and  the  mass  pro  dotr.itwne. 

Authorities. — Draitrijcwskij  in  Trudy  (Journal  of  the  EceL 
Acad,  of  Kiev,  1894),  No.  2;  separately  (Kiev,  1894);  reviewed  by 
A.  Favlov,  Xpoi-uiA  Hv^ayrivk,  i.  207-213;  cp.  Byzanl,  Zeitschr,  iv.  I 
('895).  p.  1931  G.  VVobbermin  in  Harnack-Gehhardt.  Textc  u, 
Untersuch.,  new  series,  ii.  3  6  (1899);  P.  Drews,  "  (Jber  Wobbcrmins 
Altchristliche  liturgischc  Stiicke  aus  d.  Kirrhe  Ag>'plen5 "  in 
Zeitschr.  f,  Kirchcn-Geschichte,  xx.  4  (Oct.  1899.  Jan.  1900):  F  E. 
BriRhtman,  "  The  Sacramenlary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis  "  in  Journal 
0/  Theolof^ical  Studies,  i.  and  it.  (Oct.  1899.  Jan.  1900):  J.  Wonis- 
wonh.  Btshop  Sarapion's  Prayer-Book  (Loncfon,  1899):  P.  Batiffol 
in  BuUetin  de  lit.  eccUs.  p.  69  sqq.  (Toulouse,  1899).        (F.  E.  Br.) 

SERAPIS,  the  famous  Graeco-Egyptian  god.  The  statue  of 
Serapis  in  the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria  was  of  purely  Greek  type 
and  workmanship— a  Hades  or  Pluto  enthroned  with  a  basket 
or  com  measure  on  Us  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  Cerberus  at 
his  feet,  and  (apparently)  a  serpent.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Ptolemy  Soter  stole  it  from  Sinope,  having  been  bidden  by  the 
imknown  god  in  a  dream  to  bring  him  to  Alexandria.  On  its 
arrival  the  statue  was  pronounced  to  be  Serapis  by  two  experts 
in  religious  matters:  the  one  the  Eumolpid  Timotheus,  the  other 
the  Egyptian  Manetho.  This  Story  may  not  be  true  (some  con- 
tend that  Sinope  as  the  provenance  of  the  statue  originated  in 
the  hill  of  Sinopeion,  i.e.  place  of  Apis  (?),  a  name  given  to  the 
site  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ptolemy  Soter  fixed  the  iconic  type  to  serve  for  the  god  of  the 
new  capital  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  soon  assodated  with  Isis 
and  Harpocrates  in  a  triad.  His  policy  was  evidently  to  find  a 
deity  that  should  win  the  reverence  alike  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 
The  Greeks  of  that  day  would  have  had  little  respect  for  a 
grotesque  Egyptian  figure,  while  the  Egyptians  were  more 
vriUing  to  accept  divinity  in  any  shape.  A  Creek  statue  was 
therefore  chosen  as  the  idol,  and  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  anthro- 
pomorphic eqtiivalent  of  a  much  revered  and  highly  popular 
Egj'ptian  beast-divinity,  the  dead  Apis,  assimilated  to  Osiris. 
The  Gicek  figure  probably  had  little  effect  on  the  native  ideas, 


but  H  b  likely  that  It  aerred  as  a  tiaefid  Knk  between  the  two 
religions.  The  god  of  Alexandria  soon  won  an  important  place 
in  the  Greek  world.  The  anthropomorphic  Isis  and  Horns  were 
easily  rendered  in  Greek  style,  and  Anubis  was  prepared  for  by 
Cerberus.  The  worship  of  Serapis  along  with  Isis,  Horns  and 
Anubis  spread  far  and  wide,  reached  Rome,  and  ultimately 
became  one  of  the  leading  cults  of  the  west.  The  destruction  in 
A.D.  385  of  the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  famous  idol 
within  it,  after  the  decree  of  Theodoslus,  marked  the  death- 
agony  of  paganism  throughout  the  empire. 

It  is  assumed  above  that  the  name  Serapis  (so  written  io  later 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  in  earlier  Greek  Sarapis)  b  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  Userhapi — as  it  were  Osiris-Apis — the  name  of  the 
buU  Apis,  dead  and,  like  all  the  blessed  dead,  assimilated  to  Osiris, 
king  of  the  imderworld.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Serapis  was 
before  long  identified  with  Userhapi;  the  identification  appears 
dearly  in  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (i2t-io5  B.C.),  and  frequently  later.  It  has,  however,  been 
contended  by  an  eminent  authority  (Wikken,  Arda»ftlr  Papy- 
rusforschmt,  iii.  249)  that  the  parallel  occorrenoe  of  the  itamcs 
Sarapis  and  Osorapis  (Userhapi)  paints  to  an  independent 
origin  for  the  former.  But  doublets,  e.;.  Pelisis-PetCsis,  are 
common  in  Graecisms  of  Egyptian  luunca.  The  laore  accurate 
form  is  then  generally  the  later,  found  in  documents  written  by 
Greeks  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Egyptians,  the  less  accurate 
is  traditional  from  an  older  date  in  the  mouths  of  pure  Greeks  and 
Hellenists,  and  is  used  in  literary  writings.  Thus  Sarapis  would  be 
the  literary  and  official  form  of  the  name;  it  might  be  traditional, 
datbig  perhaps  from  the  reign  of  Amasis  or  from  the  Petsiaa 
period.  We  know  that  in  Herodotus's  day,  and  kmg  before,  the 
discovery  of  the  new  Apis  was  the  occasion  of  universal  rejoicing, 
and  his  death  of  universal  mourning.  The  andent  Serapeum 
(PuserhapO  and  the  name  Userhap  would  be  almost  as  familiar  to 
early  Greek  wanderers  in  Egypt  as  the  Apieum  and  Apis  itself. 

But  why  was  a  Plutonic  Serapis  selected  rather  than  another 
god  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  element  to  the  chief  divinity  of 
Alexandria?  According  to  one  account  in  Tadtus,  Sarapis  was 
the  god  of  the  village  of  Rhacotis  before  it  suddenly  expanded 
into  a  great  capital;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  temples 
were  erected  to  the  dead  Apis  except  at  his  Memphite  tomb. 
Alexander  had  courted  Ammon.  But  Ammon  had  little  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He  was  the  god  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Thebais  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  pro- 
gressive north.  On  the  other  hand,  Osiris  with  Isis  and  Horns 
was  everywhere  honoured  and  popular,  and  while  the  artificer 
Ptah,  the  god  of  thfe  great  native  capital  of  Egypt,  made  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  the  Apis  bull,  an  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
threw  Ptah  himself  altogether  into  the  shade  in  the  popular 
estimation.  The  combination  of  Osiris  and  the  Apis  bull  which 
was  found  in  the  dead  Apis  was  thus  a  most  politic  choice  in 
naming  the  new  divinity,  whose  figure  represented  a  god  of  the 
twderworld  wearing  an  emblem  of  fruitfulness. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Sarapis  is  in  the  authentic  death  scene 
of  Alexander,  from  the  royal  diaries  (Arrian,  Atuiiasu,  vii.  26). 
Here  Sarapis  has  a  temple  at  Babylon  and  is  of  such  importance 
that  he  alone  is  named  as  being  oonstilted  on  behalf  of  the  dying 
king.  It  vrould  considerably  alter  our  conception  of  the  dead 
Apis  if  we  were  to  find  that  a  travelling  shrine  of  bis  divinity 
accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  or  was  set  up  for  him 
in  Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prindpal  god  of  Babyton 
was  Zeus  Bclus  (Bel  Marduk),  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he 
should  have  been  called  Sarapis  on  this  occasion.  Evidence  has, 
however,  been  found  to  prove  that  Ea,  entitled  Sarapsi,  "  king 
of  the  deep  (sea),"  who  was  also  great  in  learning  and  magic, 
bad  a  temple  in  the  dty  (Lehmaim  in  Beitrdge  sur  alten  Ctschichtt, 
iv.  396).  It  seems  unwarranted  to  make  this  SarapsiB Sarapis 
travd  to  Sinope  and  thence  to  Alexandria  as  the  type  of  the 
Egyptian  god;  but  whether  or  no  the  Egyptian  appdlation 
Sarapis  was  applied  to  express  the  Babylonian  Sarapsi,  the  part 
it  played  in  the  last  days  of  Alexander  may  have  determined  the 
choice  by  which  the  Egyptian  Osiris-Apis  supplied  the  name 
and  some  leading  characteristics  to  the  god  of  Alexandria. 
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See  la*:  A.  BeucM-UdcRq,  HiiMn  4n  Ltiiii;  L  (1903),  cfa. 
iv.;  J.  C.  Milne, //u<iir}t«/£»/M  iM^£«)maKii<> (1898),  p,  140; 
C.  Lalaye,  BisMn  in  aiU  it*  dnimltt  SAUxaitirU  kors  ic  I'EtypIt 
(Piiu,  1884).  (F.  Ll.  af 

SERENA,  or  La  SeiotA,  a  dty  of  Chile,  capiul  of  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Coquimbo  river  about  5  m. 
bom  the  ica.  Pop.  (1895)  >5'7>*i  (>9o>i  estimate)  19,536. 
A*  the  (e«  of  a  bishop  and  the  most  Important  town  politically 
of  (he  senl-arid  region,  it  contaias  a  number  of  important  public 
edifices,  includins  a  cathedral  (i844~>86o;  >t6  ft.  long,  M  ft. 
wide)  built  of  a  light  porous  stone,  an  episcopal  roidence, 
several  convents,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphans'  asyhun,  a  beggars' 
asylum  and  a  lacaretto.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for 
Atacama  and  Coqufanbo,  and  has  an  excellent  lyceum  and  other 
Khoob.  including  a  school  of  mines.  It  has  a  good  water  supply, 
well-paved  streets,  gas  iUumination,  tramway  service  and 
several  small  industries,  including  brewing  and  the  making  of 
fruit  oooserves.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  i -6  in.  and  itrmcan 
annual  temperature  is  so-a*.  Its  railway  connexions  include 
a  line  to  Coquimbo  (9  m.),  ita  port,  one  to  the  Tamaya  copper 
mines,  and  a  narrow-gauge  Ime  up  the  valley  of  the  Elqui  to 
Guanta,  through  a  region  Celebrated  for  its  fruit.  It  is  also  in 
direct  railway  communication  with  the  national  capital 

Senna  was  founded  by  Juan  Bohon  in  1544,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  named  after  Pedro  Valdivia's  birth- 
place in  Estremadna,  Spain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
soon  after,  and  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  t549  by  Fraitdsco 
de  AgnirrCk 

SBBBIADB  (from  ItaL  tmmOa,  Lat.  urenta,  bright;  the 
Italian  term  being  applied,  partly  by  confusion  with  ttna,  late, 
and  partly  through  the  use  of  Serena— <i.  Gr.  <nXii*if— as  an 
epitlwt  for  the  moon,  to  a  form  of  courting  music  played  at  night 
In  the  open  air;  whence  also  the  synonym  Neltnrno),  in  music; 
a  term  classically  applied  to  a  light  kind  of  sympliony,  more 
lardy  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  in  a  light  sonata  style  with 
•evenl  extra  movements,  and  in  a  few  cases  (as  in  the  two 
serenade*  o(  Beethoven)  not  contalnbig  any  fully  developed 
examples  of  fiiit-movement  fonn.  The  datrtimtnto  is  a  similar 
coaopoailiaii,  more  often  for  chamber  music,  and  frequently  on  a 
scale  altogether  too  small  for  the  sonaU  style  to  show  itself, 
though  mm*  exunples  by  Hoiart  («.{.  those  for  strings  and  two 
barns)  art  very  large.  The  aisiHtn  is  a  smaller  composition, 
begimdag  (Hke  Beethoven's  serenade  op.  8)  with  a  match.  The 
dMsic*  of  tilt  terenadt  forms  are  among  the  works  of  Moxart 
and  Haydn.  Mosarfk  larger  and  later  serenades,  from  the 
"  HaSaer "  serenade  onwards,  are  among  his  most  delightful 
and  Totemlnous  lighter  instrumental  works.  His  two  serenades 
for  eight  wbid  Instruments  are  more  serious,  and  that  in  C 
adnor  (wliich  he  afterwards  arranged  as  a  string  quintet)  is  a 
ntjestic  work  in  four  normal  movements,  which  Mozart  probably 
called  a  serenade  only  becauae  he  did  not  find  the  term  tOd 
then  in  common  use. 

The  typical  scheme  of  a  large  serenade  Or  divettbnento  difleis 
from  that  of  a  symphony  only  hi  having  six  movements  instead 
of  foor,  the  tdditkms  bdng  another  tfew  movement  and  minuet 
or  Bcherao.  Beethoven's  septet  and  Schubert's  octet  are 
on  this  plan,  and  are  just  as  much  serenades  as  Moxart's 
"  Haffner "  serenade,  which  is  (not  counting  Introductions) 
in  eight  movements  with  a  kind  of  violin  concerto  in  the  middle. 
The  six-movement  scheme  (thoogh  without  the  serenade  style) 
was  adopted  by  Beethoven  bi  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
•erioas  works  in  aH  music,  the  string  quartet  In  B  flat,  Op.  130. 

Brahmt't  first  essays  in  symphonic  form  took  the  shape  of 
two  ordiestral  serenades,  of  which  the  first  was  origfnally 
sketched  foe  a  large  group  of  solo  hwtruments.  If  it  had 
finally  taken  that  form  Brahni  would  have  called  it  a 
dWertimenlo. 

Other  applications  of  the  term  \n  music  are  merely  literary. 
Even  it*  use,  from  the  lyfh  century  onwatds,  for  a  kind  of 
operetta  was  clearly  no  more  than  a  natural  aTlnsion  fo  the 
notion  of  serenades  as  addressed  at  night  byminstreb  to  ladies 
•nd  by  cUenU  to  patrons.  (D.  P.  T.) 


SBRBmn.  SAWIMnCOa.  Roman  savant,  author  of  a  didactic 
medical  poem,  D*  mtdiema  ttatutit  (probably  incomplete). 
The  work  (1115  hexameters)  oont^ns  a  number  of  popular 
remedies,  borrowed  from  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  and  vaiioua 
magic  formulae,  amongst  others  the  famous  Abracadabra  (4.*.), 
as  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague.  It  concludes  with  a  deaciiption 
of  the  famous  antidote  of  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus.  It  wa* 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  but  is  of  little  value  except  for  the 
ancient  history  of  popular  medicine.  The  syntax  and  metre  aie 
remarkably  correct.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  author  was  the 
famous  physician  and  polymath,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
A.D.  Its  at  a  banquet  to  wlUdi  be  had  been  Invited  by  rararalla, 
or  his  son,  the  tutor  of  the  younger  Gordian.  The  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  wrote  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  possessed  a  library  of  6o(Ooov<dumct,  bequettBed 
to  hi*  son  and  handed  on  b^  the  latter  to  Gotditn. 

The  editio  ptinccps  <cd.  Sulpitiu*  Venilanui,  bcfoik  llMt  ^  ^'"Y 
rare;  later  cd.  by  J.  C.  Ackermaan  (Leipzig,  1786)  and  E.  BUuens, 
Poelae  Laiini  minorts,  iii.;  see  also  A.  Baur,  Quaesiioius  Sam" 
mmiaae  (Giessen,  1B86);  M.  Schanz,  CetckkUe  dtr  timlKlun 
IMerohtr.m.  (1896):  Teufld,  i/ttf.^J!M»raXa(«r«(iir<  (Ei«.tnua. 
1900),  374,  4,  and  3813. 

SEREKUS  "  of  Antissa,"  Creek  gwrneter,  probably  not  of 
Antissa  but  of  Antinociaor  Antinoupolis,  a  dty  b  Egypt  (oonded 
by  Hadrian,  lived,  as  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  character 
and  contents  of  h^  writings,  long  after  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
geometry,  most  probably  in  (he  4th  century,  iietween  Pappus 
and  Theon  of  Alexandria.  Two  treatise*  of  his  have  survived, 
viz.  Oh  Uu  Sectian  of  Ihe  Cylinder  md  Oh  Uu  Section  ^  lie  Ctne, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first  editod  by  Edmund  HaUey 
along  with  his  ApoUonius  (Oxford,  t;  10),  and  has  now  appeared 
in  a  definitive  critical  edition  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  (Strtni  Anii$- 
semit  ofmictUa,  Leipxig,  1896).  A  Latin  transUtion  l>y  Com- 
mandfaius  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1366,  and  a  German  transla- 
tion by  E.  Nizie  hi  i8<io-i86i  (Strabund).  Besde*  these  works 
Seienus  wrote  commentaries  on  ApoUonius,  and  in  certain  MSS. 
of  Theon  of  Smyrna  there  appears  a  proposition  "of  Serenus 
the  philosopher,  from  the  Lemm,is  "  to  the  tficct  that,  if  a 
number  of  rectilineal  angle*  be  subtended,  at  a  point  on  a 
diameter  of  a  dicle  which  is  not  the  centre,!^  equal  aica  of  that 
drde,  the  an^  nearer  to  the  centre  is  always  lc«  than  lb* 
ande  more  remote  (Heiberg,  preface,  p.  zviiL). 

The  book  On  tie  Section  rflhe  Cytinder  bad  for  its  primary  object 
the  correction  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  many  geometers  of  the  tune 
who  supposed  (hat  the  transverse  sections  of  a  cylinder  were  different 
from  the  elliptic  wctions  of  a  cone.  When  tMa  has  lieen  done, 
Serenui,  in  a  series  of  thcoiems  ending  with  i>rop.  19  (ed.  Keibets). 
shows  in  Piop>  so  that "  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  a  cone  and  a  cyliiMir 
cutting  one  another  in  one  and  the  lame  ellipK."  He  then  solves 
problems  such  as — "  given  a  cone  (cylinder)  and  an  ellipse  on  it,  to 
find  the  cylinder  (cone)  which  is  cut  in  the  same  ellipse  as  tiie  cone 
(cylinder)  "  (Prop*,  ai,  31);  "given  a  cone  (cylinder)  to  find  a 

plane  so  that 
23,  24). 
iry  and  other  similar  sections 
of  a  scaletw  cylinder  or  cone.  He  then  eivcs  the  theorems:  "All  the 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same  poiat  to  touch  a  cylindrical  (or 
conical)  sniface,  on  both  aides,  have  thdr  points  of  contact  on  the 
sides  of  a  single  parallelosram  (or  triangle)  (Props.  39, 23).  ProfK 
31  states  imiircctly  the  property  of  a  harmonic  pencil. 

The  trrati!«  On  ihe  Sttlion  oJiktCme,  though  ScrenusctalmsociglD- 
alliy  for  it.  it  unimportant.  It  deals  srith  the  areas  of  triangular 
sections  of  right  or  scalene  cones  by  pbnrs  through  the  vertex, 
finding  e.i.  the  msximum  triangular  section  of  a  right  cone  and  the 
maximum  triangle  through  the  axis  of  a  scalene  cone,  and  solving, 
in  some  easy  cases,  the  problem  of  finding  triangular  itctionB  of 
givcp  are*.  (T.  i~  H.) 

BBRERS,  a  Negroid  people,  living  in  Senegambia.  Tliey  are 
of  the  same  stock  ss  the  Wolof,  and  in  some  parts  form  com- 
munfties  with  them.  Elsewhere  they  have  mixed  with  the 
Mandbigo,  to  which  race  belong  most  of  their  ruling  families. 
The  country  of  (he  pore  Seres*  lies  between  the  Gambia  and 
Salom  rivers  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde.  In  (bis  domain  of 
nearly  5000  sq.  m.  the  tribe  has  two  main  divisions,  the  None 
ScTcrs  and  the  Sine  Serers.  The  Serers  are  an  extraordburily 
tall  race,  even  excelling  in  height  their  kinsfolk,  the  Wokf. 
Men  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  with  muscular  development  in  proportion, 
•re  l>y  no  meant  rate.    They  ate  les*  black  than  the  Wolof  and 


tcyiinoerj  ti-nip*.  si,  azi;  "given  a  cone  tcyiuMcr;  to 
cylinder  (cone),  and  to  cut  both  by  one  and  the  same  pUne  1 
the  sections  thus  (onred  shall  be  similar  ellipses  **  (Props,  a 
In  Props.  37,  38  he  deals  «ith  subcontrary  and  other  simuars 
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have  feature*  more  purely  negroid  with  coarser  Up>  and  heavier 
jaws.  Biany  Serers  are  nominally  Mabommedans,  but  nature- 
worabip  is  still  prevalent.  Their  two  chief  gods  are  TaUiar, 
god  of  justice,  and  TiuraUi,  god  of  wealth,  who  are  wonhipped 
at  the  foot  of  trees.  Snakes,  too,  have  their  cult,  and  formerly 
living  animals  were  sacrificed  to  them.  A  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion, as  shown  by  their  funeral  customs,  is  general  among  the 
Seren.  They  are  an  honest  and  industrious  people,  but  are 
veiy  heavy  drinkers. 

gtBB8,  Seuos  or  Snos,  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  vilayet 
of  Salonica,  European  Turicey,  on  Lake  Takhino,  a  navigable 
expansion  of  the  river  Karasu  or  Struma  (ancient  Strymon), 
43  m.  by  nil  N.E.  of  Salonica.  Pap.  (1905)  about  30,000,  of 
whom  about  half  are  Bulgarians  (one-third  of  them  being 
Mussulmans),  nearly  one-fourth  Greeks,  about  one-seventh 
Turks  and  the  remainder  Jews.  Sba  is  built  in  a  district  so 
fertile  as  to  bear  among  the  Turks  the  name  of  Altin  Ovassi, 
or  Golden  Flain,  and  so  thickly  studded  with  villages  as  to 
appear,  when  seen  from  the  outliers  of  Rhodope  on  the  north, 
like  a  great  dty  with  extensive  gardens.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Creek  archbishop  and  patriarch.  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
Varosk,  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  crowned 
by  the  old  castle,  and  of  the  new  town  built  iii  the  European 
fashion  on  the  plain,  and  forming  the  commercial  centre.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Greek  arcbiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Greek  cathedral,  restored  since  the  great  fire  of  1879,  by  which 
it  was  fobbed  of  its  magnificent  mosaics  and  woodwork,  the 
Greek  gymnadnm  and  hospital  (the  former  built  of  marble),  the 
richly  endowed  Eski  Jami  mosque,  and  the  ruins  of  the  once 
no  less  flourishing  Ahmed  Pasha  or  Hagia  Sophia  mosque,  whose 
revenues  were  formerly  derived  from  the  Crimea.  On  a  hill 
above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  described  in  a  Greek 
inscription  as  a  "  tower  built  by  Helen  in  the  moimtainous 
region.  "  Sbta  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  wool  trade, 
and  has  also  manufactures  of  cloth  and  carpets.  There  is  a 
large  trade  in  rice  and  cereals,  and  the  other  exports  include 
tobacco  and  hides. 

Sires  is  the  andent  Strii,  Sirs*  or  Strrkae,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  connexion  wiUi  Xerxes's  retreat,  and  by  Livy 
as  the  place  where  Aemilius  Paulus  received  a  deputation  from 
Perseus.  In  the  14th  century,  when  Stephen  Dushan  of  Servia 
assumed  the  title  emperor  of  Servia,  he  chose  Sirrhae  as  his 
capital;  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians  till  its 
capture  by  Sultan  Murad  II.  (1411-1451). 

SBBTDOM  (from  Fr.  serf,  Lat.  senus,  a  servant  or  slave). 
The  notion  of  serfdom  is  distinct  from  those  of  freedom  and  of 
slavery.  The  serf  is  not  his  own  master:  to  perform  services 
for  other  persons  is  the  essence  of  his  status,  but  he  is  not  given 
over  to  his  lord  to  be  owned  as  a  thing  or  an  amimal — there  are 
legal  limits  to  the  lord's  power.  Serfdom  is  very  often  con- 
ceived as  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  soil  of  an  estate  owned 
by  a  lord,  but  this  praedial  character  is  not  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  condition.  Hereditary  serfdom  may  sometimes  assume 
the  shape  of  a  personal  relation  between  servant  and  master. 
Such  being  the  general  features  of  serfdom,  it  is  sure  to  appear 
in  very  different  ages  and  countries.  It  »-ill  be  formed  naturally, 
for  instance,  in  cases  when  one  barbarous  community  conquers 
another,  but  it  is  not  able  to  destroy  entirely  the  latter  or  to  treat 
its  members  as  mere  chattels.  This  mitigated  form  of  appropria- 
tion of  human  beings  by  their  conquerors  may  be  brought  about 
as  well  by  the  paucity  or  comparative  weakness  of  the  victors 
as  by  the  difficulty  for  them  to  draw  income  from  pure  slaves. 
In  a  state  of  backward  agriculture  and  natural  economy  it  will 
sometimes  be  more  profitable  for  the  conquerors  as  well  as  for 
the  conquered  to  leave  the  dependent  population  in  their  own 
households  and  on  their  own  plots,  at  the  same  time  taxing 
them  heavily  in  the  way  of  tribute  and  services.  Such  an 
arrangement  clearly  obtained  in  several  of  the  agricultural  states 
on  ancient  Greece.  The  Pcnestae  of  Thessaly  appear  as  a 
remnant  of  a  distinct  tribe  settled  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  class  of  tributary  peasants  serving 
Thcssalian  aristocrats.     The  Maoitae,  Kluotae    and  Apha- 


miotae  of  Crete  were  more  or  less  in  the  same  posttion.  Their 
chief  occupation  was  the  cultivation  of  the  shares  (diSpoi)  of 
the  Dorian  aristocracy,  but  they  lived  in  households  of  their 
own  and  were  considered  as  subjects  rather  of  the  Cretan  com- 
monwealths than  of  private  men.  The  relation  between  both 
classes  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fragment  of  the  Cretan  poet 
Hybrias,  who  thus  glories  in  his  shield  and  sword:  "  I  till  the 
land  with  them,  I  press  the  wine  from  the  grapes.  On  account 
of  them  I  am  called  the  lord  of  the  Mnoa."  Even  in  the  cast 
of  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  although  their  condition  was  very  hard 
and  they  were  made  to  perform  services  to  any  Spartiate  who 
might  require  them  to  do  so,  features  of  a  similar  tributary 
condition  are  apparent.  The  chief  work  of  the  Helots  was  to 
provide  i  certain  quantity  of  com,  wine  and  oil  for  the  lords  of 
the  shares  on  which  th^  were  settled  (roughly  81  medimni 
of  barley  a  year  per  share);  personal  services  to  other  Spartiates 
were  ezceptionaL  Pollux  in  his  account  of  the  Bdots  places 
them  distinctly  in  an  intermediate  position  between  free  men 
and  slaves.  The  fact  that  in  these  Instances  governments  bad  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  the  reguUtion  of  the  status  of  such  serfs 
is  well  worth  noting:  it  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  l^al 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  lords.  Even  downright  slave* 
belonging  to  the  state  or  to  some  great  temple  corporation  were 
treated  better  and  carefully  disthiguished  from  private  slaves 
by  the  Greeks. 

We  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find,  therefore,  in  the  Hellenistic 
states  of  Asia  a  population  of  peasants  who  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  of  hereditary  subjection  and  adherent  to  the 
glebe  on  the  great  estates  of  the  Seleudd  kings  (see  Rostowtaew 
in  Lehmatm's  BeUrtge  tur  alien  CcsckidUt,  ii.).  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  customs  of  these  Xaoi  ^affiXuot  went  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  In  any  case  these  peasant* 
(YcupTol)  were  certainly  not  slaves,  whDe,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  condition  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
estates  where  they  lived.  The  regulation  by  the  sUtc  of  the 
duties  and  customary  status  of  peasants  on  government  domains 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  roots  of  serfdom  in  the  Romsn  world, 
which  in  this  respect  as  In  many  others  follows  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Hellenistic  culture.  It  is  important  for  our  purpose 
to  notice  that  the  condition  of  coUmi  was  developed  as  a  result 
of  historic  necessity  by  the  working  of  economic  and  social 
agendes  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  regular  legislation  in  the  4th  and  sth 
centuries.  In  the  enactments  of  Justinian,  summing  up  the 
whole  course  of  development  (C.J.  xi.,  4S,  23),  two  classes  of 
colon!  are  distinguished — the  adscriplUii,  i^resenting  m  more 
complete  state  of  serfdom,  and  the  free  coloni,  with  propecty  of 
their  own.  But  the  whole  class,  apart  from  minor  variations, 
was  characterized  by  the  idea  that  the  peasants  in  question  were 
serfs  of  the  soil  iseni  lerrcc)  on  which  they  were  settled,  though 
protected  by  the  laws  in  their  personal  and  even  in  their  praedial 
status.  Thus  the  ascription  to  the  soil,  although  originally  a 
consequence  of  ascription  to  the  tributes  (adtcriplw  enutter), 
became  the  mark  of  the  legal  status  of  serfdom.  The  emperors 
actually  tried  in  their  legislation  to  prevent  the  landowners 
from  evicting  their  coloni  and  from  raising  their  rents.  In  this 
way  fixity  of  tenure  and  service  was  aimed  at  and  to  a  eertais 
degree  enforced  by  the  state. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  emigre  the  legal  protectica 
in  regard  to  serfs  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  same  way  aa  before. 
The  weak  govemmenU  which  took  the  place  of  imperial  authority 
were  not  able  to  maintain  the  strict  dlsripline  and  the  stress  of 
judicial  power  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  tenure  and  status  of  the  serfs.  And  yet  serfdom  became 
the  prevailing  condition  for  the  lower  orders  during  the  middle 
ages.  Custom  and  economic  requirements  produced  checks 
on  the  sway  of  the  masters  which  proved  effectual  even  when 
legal  protection  was  in»iiflirient.  The  direction  of  events 
towards  the  formation  of  serfdom  is  already  clearly  noticeable 
in  Celtic  communities.  In  Wales  and  Ireland  the  greatcc  put 
of  the  rural  working  classes  was  reduced  not  to  a  state  of  alavoy, 
but  to  serfdom.    The  male  slave  (W,  atlh)  docs  not  [day  aa 
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bnpoittat  put  h  Celtic  ecoaomk  amn(emenM:  there  is  not 
much  room  for  his  activity  u  a  completely  dependent  tool  o( 
the  master.  The  (emale  ibve  icumal)  was  evidently  much  more 
prominent  in  the  household.  Prices  are  reckoned  out  in  numbers 
of  such  slaves  and  there  must  have  been  a  constant  call  for 
them  both  as  concubines  and  as  household  servants.  As  for 
m^le  workmen  they  are  chie6y  loots  in  Wales,  that  is  half-free 
bondmen  with  a  certain  though  base  standing  in  law.  Even 
these,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  form  the  social  basis  for 
the  existence  of  an  upper  free  class.  The  latter  was  numerous, 
not  wealthy  <s  a  rule,  and  had  to  undertake  directly  a  great 
part  of  the  conunon  work;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  extent  of 
the  free  and  servile  tenure*  on  the  estates  carved  out  for  English 
conquerors  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Anyhow,  the  tcog  class  of 
half-free  peasants  stands  by  the  side  of  the  smaller  tribesmen  as 
wbjected  to  heavier  burdens  in  the  way  of  taxation  and  services 
to  kind.  In  Wales  they  are  distributed  into  gaw//>  and  (M)"> 
Hke  the  free  tribesmen  themselves  and  thus  connected  v!th  the 
land,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  connexion  was 
deemed  a  servitude  of  the  i^be.  The  tie  with  the  lord  is  after 
•II  a  personal  one. 

The  Germanic  tribes  moved  on  similar  lines.  Slavery  was 
not  a  natural  institution  with  them,  although  it  did  occur.  In 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  observer,  however,  even  dovmright  slavery 
wu  turned  into  serfdom  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  As 
Tacitus  teUs  us,  the  ancient  Germans  made  use  of  their  slaves 
to  a  different  way  from  the  Romans.  These  stoves  had  their 
separate  households,  while  the  masters  exacted  tribute  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  com,  cattle  or  ctothes,  and  the  serfs  had  to 
obey  to  the  extent  of  rendering  such  tribute  (Tacitus,  Ctrmania, 
«).  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  was  to  the  utercst  of  the 
master  to  levy  tribute  and  not  to  organixe  slave  Uboor.  After 
the  coiu|uc*t  of  the  provinces  by  the  Germanic  hivaden  the 
SomaD  stock  of  coloni  naturally  combined  with  German  tributary 
peasants  to  form  medieval  serfdom.  A  half-free  group  is  marked 
aS  to  the  early  Uws  under  the  designation  of  lUi,  lam,  aUiotui. 
But  to  process  of  time  this  group  was  merged  with  freedmen, 
•ettled  daves  (ttnitatatit  and  small  freedmen  toto  the  numerous 
daas  of  setb  {$ini,  naUd,  tUtanlt  which  appears  under  different 
names  in  all  western  European  countries.  The  customary 
Kgulatloiis  of  the  duties  of  an  Important  group  of  this  class  in 
regafd  to  their  lords  are  clearly  expressed  to  the  Bavarian  tow 
(7th  ccntofy):  serb  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  church  have 
to  work,  as  a  rule,  three  days  in  the  week  for  their  masteis  and 
•ic  subject  to  divers  rents  and  payments  to  ktod.  The  r^uto- 
lioa*  In  question,  although  entered  In  a  legal  text,  an  not  a 
legistotive  enactment  but  the  result  of  a  sknv  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims  between  the  ecclesiastical  tondowneis  and  masteis 
00  one  side  and  their  rural  dependents  on  the  other.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  largely  representative  of  the  eondi- 
liooa  prevaUtog  en  Bavarian  estates  betongtog  not  only  to  tbe 
charch  bat  aba  to  the  duke  and  to  toy  tonls.  The  old  English 
Rtdibdiiia  liKpilanm  ptrtonanm  (nth  century)  present  other 
variattoos  of  the  same  customary  arrangements.  The  rustic 
class  appears  to  them  to  be  differenttoted  toto  several  sub- 
divtsioM— the  |<Ma<i  performing  riding  duties  and  occasional 
sei  »lce*,  the  t^tn  burdened  with  week  work  and  the  cottHi 
holding  cottages  and  pctiatming  light  work  to  the  shape  of  one 
day  la  the  week  and  services  to  match  (sec  VnuiucB).  Oi 
these  vutioas  groups  that  of  the  geb6rs  concspoods  more  cleeely 
to  the  continental  serb(cafMH',  Htrift,  mtfnu  HiiUmaum). 

The  dualism  chaiacteiistic  of  medieval  terfdoo,  its  formation 
out  ol  debased  freedom  and  rising  servitude,  nay  be  tnesd  all 
through  the  history  of  the  middto  ages.  French  jvists  of  the 
ijth  century,  <.{.,  lay  stress  on  a  fundamental  difference  in  tow 
bit  ween  the  complete  serf  whose  very  body  beloap  to  hU  lord 
(cf .  the  Genikao  UHtitaudufi)  and  the  villeto  or  ntwUr,  who 
b  only  bound  to  perform  certato  duties  and  ought  not  to  be 
furthw  opprsMed  by  the  tondowneis  on  whose  soil  he  is  settled 
(Beaumanoir,  Owrtwaede  Biamoisb).  But  the  saoM  texts  which 
dnw  the  Uae  between  the  two  classes  make  it  dear  that  there 
wo*  M  othic  |««taate«*  to  the  mintenaace  of  the  liffau  of  the 


supertor  rustioi  than  the  moral  aeaae  and  the  self-tolerest  o( 
their  masteis.  ShouM  the  lords  infringe  the  well-establi^ed 
rights  of  their  subjects,  tbe  totter  had  no  court  to  appeal  to  and 
only  God  could  mflict  punishment  on  the  oppressors.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  even  m  the  darkest  times  of  feudal 
sway,economic  forces  provided  some  protection  for  the  peasants 
who  had  lost  the  means  of  appealing  to  legal  remedies.  A 
certain  batonce  had  to  be  struck  to  most  cases  between  the 
greed  and  selfishness  of  the  class  of  landowners  and  the  necessary 
requirements  and  human  aspirations  of  the  subjects.  Feudal 
masters  could  iMt  afford  to  act  with  the  ruthless  cruelty  of 
stoveholders  relying  on  government  and  dvilixaiion  to  back 
their  cUims  to  a  comptote  sway  over  their  human  chattels. 
Lords  who  did  not  wish  to  see  their  estates  deserted  had  to 
submit  to  the  luto  of  custom  to  respect  of  exactiooa.  And  the 
screen  of  cuial  custom  proved  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  growth 
of  some  property  to  the  hands  of  the  toiling  class,  a  result  which 
to  itself  rendered  possible  further  emandpatton. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  the  formation  ol  serfdom  to 
presented  by  the  histoty  of  Russia.  Petsooal  stovery  to  the 
sense  in  which  it  existed  to  the  West  was  practised  to  ancient 
Russto  (.kMopi)  and  arose  chiefly  from  conquest,  but  also  from 
voluntary  subjectton  to  cases  of  great  hardship  and  from  the 
redemption  of  fines  and  debts  (cf.  the  O.  Eog.  »iU-liitm).  But 
the  number  of  personal  serfs  was  not  torge  awl  they  were  pttodp- 
ally  to  be  met  in  the  households  of  great  people.  The  great  mass 
of  the  pcassntiy  was  originally  free.  Even  when  to  the  course 
of  time  tondownership  was  appropitoled  by  the  crown,  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  and  the  iiobles,  the  tillers  of  the  land 
retained  their  personal  freedom  and  were  considered  to  be  farmen 
holding  thar  plots  under  contracts.  They  were  free  to  leave 
their  farms  provided  they  were  aUe  to  diect  a  settlement  to 
regard  to  all  outstanding  rent  arrears  and  debta.  hfembeit  of 
the  household  who  were  not  directly  responsible  for  tbe  farms 
could  look  out  for  their  livelihood  as  they  pleased.  Tbe  custom 
of  the  country  gradually  took  the  shape  of  a  simultaneous 
resettlement  oil  all  conditions  of  ratal  occupatwn  about  St 
George's  day  (November  >4),  that  is  after  the  gathering  o(  tbe 
harvest  and  the  practical  wtoding  up  of  rural  work.  Such  was 
the  legal  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  A 
great  change  supervened,  howeyer,  through  the  slow  working  of 
economic  and  political  cauaes.  The  peasants  settled  under  the 
sway  of  nobles  and  churches  could  very  seldom  produce  a  dean 
bill  to  regard  to  their  money  retotions  ^h  the  landlords.  They 
generally  had  to  account  for  arrears  and  got  toto  debt  from  the 
very  start  by  taking  over  stock  with  the  farm.  The  tooger  they 
remained  on  the  same  plot,  the  more  entangled  became  the  tic* 
of  their  economic  dependence.  Thus,  ss  to  the  case  of  many 
Roman  coloni,  thoroughly  free  settlers  gradually  topsed  toto  a 
state  of  perpetual  subjection  from  which  they  could  not  emand- 
pate  themselves  by  legal  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  Muscovite  state  with  its  fiscal  and  governmental  require* 
ments  tovolved  a  watchful  repartition  of  burdens  among  the 
poputotion  and  led  ultimately  to  a  system  of  collective  ttobility 
to  which  the  farms  were  considered  chiefly  as  the  sources  of 
taxabto  income.  The  govenmient  was  directly  interested  to 
mamtaining  thdr  efficiency  and  to  preventing  migrations  and 
desertions  which  led  to  a  wnkening  of  the  laxpaying  communities. 
A  third  aspect  of  the  question  must  also  not  be  desregarded, 
namdy,  the  keen  competition  between  landowners  trying  to 
attract  settlers  to  their  estates  at  the  expense  of  their  needy 
or  less  powerful  neighbours.  The  first  legistolive  measures  U 
the  Moscow  rulers  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  aervito 
daa  simiUt  to  the  Roman  coloni  fall  toto  the  first  year*  of  the 
I  ;th  eenlury  (*  J>.  itei ,  1606)  and  consist  in  enactments  against 
tondownen  depriving  their  neighbours  of  the  tillers  of  their 
estates.  But  matters  were  clearly  ripe  for  a  wider  application 
of  the  view  that  the  peasant  ought  to  stick  to  the  aoO,  and  the 
restontioo  of  the  Muscovite  empire  under  the  Romanovs 
brought  with  it  the  consolidation  of  all  rural  arranfcmenls 
around  this  prtodple,  Peter  the  Great  regutoriied  and  com- 
pletod  this  evolutioo  by  effecting  a  comprehensive  cadastre  and 
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eennis  of  the  ninl  population.  The  ultimate  result  wu,  however, 
Dot  only  the  fixity  of  peasant  tenuies,  but  the  subjection  of  the 
entire  peasant  population  as  a  separate  class  (Kreposlrit)  to  the 
personal  sway  of  the  landowners.  The  state  insisted  to  a  certain 
eatenl  on  the  public  character  of  this  subjection  and  drew 
distinctions  between  personal  slavery  and  serfdom.  In  the 
midst  of  the  peasants  themselves  there  lived  a  consdoosness 
of  their  special  claims  as  to  tenant  right,  claims  which  sometimes 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  quaint  saying,  "  The  land  is  ours, 
though  we  are  yours."  But,  in  fact,  serfdom  naturally  took  the 
form  of  an  ugly  ownership  of  live  chattels  on  the  part  of  a 
privileged  class,  and  all  sorts  of  excesses,  of  cruelty,  ruthless 
exploitation  and  wanton  caprice,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Emancipation  was  brought  about  in  the  igth  century  by  economic 
causes  as  well  as  by  humanitarian  considerations.  The  fabric 
of  a  state  built  up  on  the  basis  of  serfdom  proved  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  tasks  of  modem  limes.  Private  enterprise  and 
the  free  application  of  capital  and  labour  were  hindered  In  every 
way  by  the  bondage  of  the  peasant  class.  Even  such  a  necessary 
measure  as  that  of  moving  cultivators  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  south 
was  thwarted  by  the  adherence  of  the  northern  peasantry  to  the 
glebe.  On  the  humanitarian  and  liberal  ideas  making  for 
emancipation  we  need  not  dwell,  as  they  are  self.«vident.  After 
several  half-hearted  attempts  directed  in  the  course  of  Nicholas 
I.'s  reign  to  face  the  question  while  safeguarding  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  moral 
collapse  of  the  ancitn  rigime  during  the  Crimean  war  brought 
about  the  Emancipation  Act  of  the  19th  of  February  1861,  by 
which  some  15  millions  of  serfs  were  freed  from  bondage.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  this  act  was  that  the  peasants, 
as  distinct  from  household  servants,  received  not  only  personal 
freedom  but  allotments  in  land  in  certain  proportions  to  their 
former  holdings.  The  state  indemnified  the  former  landowners, 
and  the  peasants  had  to  redeem  the  loan  by  yearly  payments 
extending  over  a  number  of  years. 

If  we  turn  back  from  this  course  of  development  to  the  history 
of  serfdom  and  emancipation  in  the  West  striking  contrasts  appear. 
As  we  have  already  noticed,  medieval  serfdom  in  the  West  was 
the  result  of  a  process  of  customary  feudal  growth  hardly  inter- 
feted  with  by  central  governments.  The  loosening  of  bondage 
is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  prepared  by  the  working  of  local 
economic  agencies.  Villeins  and  serfs  in  France  rise  gradually 
in  the  social  scale,  redeem  many  of  the  onerous  services  of 
feudalism  and  practically  acquire  tenant-right  on  most  of  the 
plots  occupied  by  them.  Tocqueville  has  pointed  out  that 
already  before  the  revolution  of  1789  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  small  peasant  owners, 
and  modem  researches  have  confirmed  Tocqueville's  estimate. 
Thus  feudal  overlordship  in  France  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
superficial  dominion  undermined  in  all  directions  by  economic 
realities.  The  fact  that  there  still  existed  all  kinds  of  survivals 
of  harsh  forms  of  dependence,  «.;.  the  bondage  of  the  serfs  in 
the  Jura  Mountains,  only  rendered  the  contrast  between  legal 
conditions  and  social  realities  more  pointed.  The  night  of  the 
4th  of  August  1789  put  an  end  to  this  contrast  at  one  stroke  and 
the  further  history  of  rural  population  came  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  play  of  free  competition  and  free  contract. 

The  evolution  of  serfdom  in  Germany  was  effected  by  the 
working  of  somewhat  more  complicated  causes.  The  regulating 
influence  of  government  made  itself  felt  to  a  greater  extent, 
especially  in  the  east.  The  coloiuzation  of  the  eastern  provinces 
and  the  struggle  against  the  Slavs  necessitated  a  stronger  con- 
centration of  aristocratic  power,  and  the  reception  of  Roman 
law  during  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries  hardened  the  fottns  of 
subjection  originated  by  customary  conditions.  It  may  be  said 
in  a  general  way  that  Germany  occupied  in  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  an  intermediate  position  between  the  west  of  Europe 
and  Rusna.  Emancipation  followed  also  a  middle  omuse.  It 
was  brought  about  chiefly  by  governmental  measures,  although 
the  ground  was  to  a  great  extent  prepared  by  social  evolution. 
The  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  Prussia,  of  the  French 
and  of  thdr  dienta  bi  South  Germany,  opened  the  way  for  • 


gradual  redemption  of  the  peasantry.  Penonal  serfdom  (ZnM- 
genschafl)  was  abolished  first,  hernlitary  subjection  (£r6wi/er- 
tUnitkeU)  followed  next.  Emancipation  In  this  case  was  not  con- 
nected with  a  recognition  of  the  full  tenant-right  of  the  peasants; 
they  had  to  part  with  a  good  deal  of  their  land.  To  the  last  the 
landowneis  were  not  disturbed  in  their  economic  predominance, 
and  succeeded  very  well  in  working  their  esutcs  by  the  help  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  farmers.  In  the  west  the  small 
peasant  proprietorship  had  a  better  chance,  but  it  arose  in  the 
course  of  economic  competition  rather  than  through  any  general 
recognition  of  tenant-right.  On  the  whole  serfdom  appears  as  a 
characteristic  corollary  of  feudalism.  It  grew  up  as  a  consequence 
of  customary  subjection  and  natural  husbandry;  it  mdted  away 
with  the  coming  in  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  age. 

AurnnRlTtES. — Wallon,  Hisloire  ie  Veidavatc  dam  Vantiquit^; 
Pauiy-Wissou-a.  RtaUncyklopad\c  dcs  klassuckcn  AlUrtums.  s.t. 
"  Coloni  ";  Fustcl  de  Coulanges,  Richerckts  sur  qudques  probihitei 
d'htitoirf,  Ittslitulions  politiques  de  la  Frame  [Laiieu  et  U  damaine 
rural):  F.  Secbohm,  English  Village  Community  (1S83);  P.  Vino- 
gradoff.  The  Growth  of  the  Manor  ( 1905) :  G.  Waits,  Deutsche  Verfas- 
sur.meichUhte  (1844.  ff.);  P.  Viollet,  Histoire  du  droit  /rar.(ait 
(3rd  cd.,  1005);  Eneclmann,  Ceschichte  dtr  Leibei^enschaft  iit  Rust- 
land:  Klucnevsky,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Russia  (in  Russian;,  ii. 
(IQ06):C.  Hanson,  Die  Aufkebungder Leiheigenschaft in  Sehlennguni 
H'}1  stein  (1861)  :G.  F.  KrtApp,  Die Bauernbefreiung  in  Preussen  (1887): 
H<:iuiworterbuch  der  Slaalrj:issensckaften,  ed.  by  Conrad  and  Lexis, 
s.tv.  "  Bauernbefreiung."  "  Unfreiheit,"  "  Grundherrschaft."  (P.VlJ 

8ER0EL,  JOHAN  TOBIAS  (1740-1S14),  Swedish  sculptor, 
was  bora  on  the  8th  of  September  1740  m  Stockholm.  After 
studying  for  some  time  in  Paris  he  went  to  Rome,  yrhicn  h« 
remained  for  twelve  years  and  fcnlptined  a  number  of  graopa 
in  marble,  including,  besides  subjects  from  Hsasical  mythology, 
a  colossal  representation  of  "  History,"  in  which  are  depicted 
the  achievemenu  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  before  the  ri..iM.rilnr 
Oxenstiema.  It  was  in  Rome  also  that  he  modelled  the  statue 
of  Gustavus  III.,  subsequently  cast  in  bronze  and  purchased  by 
the  dty  of  Stockholm  in  1796,  Sergei  returned  to  Stockholm  is 
1779  and  continued  to  produce  his  works  there.  Among  them  an 
a  tomb  for  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  monument  to  Descartes,  and  a 
large  relief  in  the  church  of  St  Clarens  in  Stockholm,  representing 
the  Resurrection.  He  died  in  his  native  dty  on  the  a&h  of 
February  1814. 

SEROINSK.  UPPER  and  LOWER,  two  towns  of  East  Russa, 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  53  and  44  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ekaterin- 
burg respectively.  They  are  noted  for  their  iron-works.  Upper 
Setginsk,  which  had  a  population  of  8000  in  1897,  yields  annually 
over  8000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  i>,ooo  tons  of  steeL  Lower 
Serpnsk,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  yields  about  71S0  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  14,500  tons  of  steel.  The  latter  town  is  well  built  and 
has  a  monument  to  Alexander  II.  Mineial  waters  (sulphurous) 
are  found  close  by. 

SERQIPB  (originally  SuoiPB  o'n/.RKv),  a  anall  Atlantic 
state  of  Braxil,  bounded  N.  by  AlagAas,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  Bahia.  Area,  ts.ogj  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igoo)  j;6,>64, 
three-fourths  half-castes  and  negrttes.  The  Slo  Francisco  forms 
its  northern  boundary,  and  the  drainage  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  is  northward  and  eastward  to  that  river.  The 
southern  half  of  the  state,  however,  slopes  eastward  and  it 
drained  directly  into  the  Atlantic  through  a  numbot  of  smsU 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Irapiranga  (whoae  source  is 
in  the  state  of  Bahia  and  which  is  called  Vasa  Barns  at  its  mouth), 
the  Real,  and  the  Cotinguiba.  These  streams  are  navigable  for 
short  distances,  but  are  obsttucted  fay  land-bars  at  their  mouths, 
that  of  Cotinguiba  being  especially  dangeious.  The  surface 
of  the  state  resembles  in  part  that  o(  Bahia,  with  a  xooe  of 
forested  lands  near  the  coast,  and  back  of  this  a  higher  tone  oi 
rongh  open  countiy,  called  aprtsUt.  There  is  a  sandy  belt  along 
the  coast,  and  the  western  frontier  is  slightly  roountainons. 
The  intermediate  lands  are  highly  fertile,  especially  in  the 
forested  region,  where  the  rainfall  la  abundant.  Further  inland 
the  year  is  divided  into  wet  and  dry  seasons  with  occasional 
prolonged  droughts.  These  districts  are  pastoral,  and  the  fewer 
fertile  lands  are  cultivated  for  sugar,  cotton,  maise,  tobaoco^ 
rice,  beans,  and  wmtUcca — sugar  being  the  principal  product. 
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Robber  and  lomc  other  natural  products  are  exported.  There 
S%  only  one  railway  in  the  state,  which  runs  from  Aiacajfi  north- 
wzrd  to  CapeUa,  with  a  branch  running  westward  to  Simio  Diss. 
The  oniy  manufacturing  industries  ol  importance  are  cotton  mills, 
sugar  factories  and  distilleries,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  usines 
in  Brazil  being  located  at  Riachuelo  near  Larangeiras.  There 
are  no  good  ports  on  the  coast  because  of  the  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  the  riven. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Aracajfi  (pop.  1890,  16,336;  1906 
estimate,  >j,ooo),  on  the  lower  course,  or  estuary,  of  the  Cotin- 
gniba  river,  near  the  coast.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  this  river 
is  exceptionally  dangerous,  and  the  port  is  frequented  only  by 
touting  vessels  of  light  draught.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy 
plain,  and  tkeie  aVe  sand  dunes  within  the  city  limits.  The 
public  building  art  a  large  plain  church  with  unfinished  twin 
lowers,  the  govemmeot  palace,  the  legislative  halls,  a  normal 
tcbool  and  public  hospital.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Estaocia  (p<^.  1890,  14,555)  on  the  Rio  Real  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  textiles,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  smLsoap,  and  an  active  trade;  Laranjeiras 
("t3So),  in  a  highly  productive  sugar  district  N.  of  the  capital; 
CapeUa  (11,034);  Sim&o  Dias  (10,984);  Lagarto  (10,473); 
Slo  Christovio,  formerly  Sergipe  d'el-Rcy  (8793),  the  old  capital. 
Bear  the  month  of  the  Irapiranga,  and  Maroim  (7851). 

tBROIDS,  ST,  generally  associated  with  St  Bacchus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  martyrs  of  Christian  antiquity.  His  festival 
b  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  centre  of  his  cult  was  Rcsafa, 
or  Rosafa,  in  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Augusta  Euphratesia. 
This  town,  which  since  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  was  also 
called  Sergiopolis,  acquired  importance  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  became  a  bishop's  see  (Le  Quien,  Oriem  Christ.  U.  951). 
The  cult  of  the  saint  spi'ead  rapidly.  In  353  we  find  a  church  of 
St  Sergius  at  Eitha,  in  Batanaea  (Waddington,  Inscripiions  de 
Syrit,  n.  2134) — the  most  ancient  example  of  a  dedication  of  this 
kind.  In  the  6th  century  St  Sergius  was  honoured  in  the  West 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  De  gloria  marlyrum,  96).  According  to  their 
Ada  (which,  however,  have  little  authority),  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  were  soldiers.  In  an  they  are  most  generally  represented 
in  militaiy  costume. 

See  Acta  tmclonm  (October),  iii.  833-883;  AnaUcta  BcUandhna, 
^f.  373-39S-  (H.  De.) 

BBROIUt.  the  name  of  four  popes. 

Scacim  I.,  pope  from  687  to  701,  came  of  an  Antiochene 
lamily  which  had  settled  at  Palermo.  He  was  elected  after  a 
fierce  struggle  between  two  other  candidates.  Paschal  and 
Theodore.  In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate  he  baptized 
King  Ceadwalla  of  Wessei  at  Rome.  For  rejecting  certain  canons 
U  the  Trullan  (Quinisext)  council  of  692,  Justinian  II.  com- 
manded his  arrest  and  transportation  to  Constantinople,  but  the 
militia  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  forced  the  imperial 
protospatharius  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
Seigius  was  followed  by  John  VI.  as  pope. 

Scaonn  U.,  pope  from  844  to  847,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth, 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  succeed  Gregory  IV.,  was 
forthwith  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor  Lothair,  who  accordingly  sent  his  son  Louis  with  an 
army  to  punish  the  breach  of  faith.  A  pacific  arrangement  was 
ultimately  made,  and  Louis  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by 
Sergius.  He  wu  a  man  of  weak  hcahh,  suffering  much  from 
gout,  and  abandoned  the  direction  of  affairs  to  unworthy  persons, 
whose  administration  provoked  many  complaints.  In  this 
pontificate  Rome  was  ravaged,  and  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  robbed,  by  Saracens  (August  846) .  Sergius  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  IV. 

Sucim  III.,  elected  pope  by  one  of  the  factions  in  Rome 
in  898,  simultaneously  with  John  IX.,  was  expelled  from  the 
city  by  his  adversaries.  Circumstances  becoming  more  favour- 
able, he  reappeared  in  904,  seized  the  two  claimants,  Leo  V 
and  Chibtopher,  who  were  disputing  the  succession  of  Benedict 
IV.,  and  had  them  strangled.  His  adherents  rallied  round  ihe 
lestiarins  IVophylact,  a  powerful  Roman  functionary,  and  his 
wile  Theodora.    Sergius  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  lover  of 


Theodora's  daughter  Marozia,  by  whom  he  !s  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  who  became  pope  as  John  XI.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  "  pomocracy."  Unlike  John  IX.  and  his  successors, 
Sergius  was  very  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  and 
refused  to  recognize  any  of  the  ordinations  celebrated  by  him, 
thus  causing  grave  disorders.  He  also  aSected  to  consider  u 
anti-popes,  not  only  John  IX.,  but  also  his  successors  down  to 
and  including  Christopher.  He  restored  the  Lateran  basilica, 
which  had  fallen  down  in  S97.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April  911, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  lU. 

Sexcics  IV.,  pope  from  1009  to  loi  3,  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Bucca  porca  (Or  pcrci).  He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  feudal  nobility  of  the  city;  he  was  succeeded  by  Benedict 

vm. 

SEROIYXVO,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
44  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Moscow.  It  has  grown  up  round  the 
monastery  or  latra  of  Troitsko-Sergiyevskaya.  It  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  country,  the  buildings  extending  partly  over  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  monastery  and  partly  over  the  valley  below. 
Including  the  suburbs  it  had,  in  1884,  31,400  inhabitants,  and 
31,413  in  1900.  Sergiyevo  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  manu- 
facture of  holy  pictures  (painted  and  carved),  spoons,  and  other 
articles  carved  in  wood,  especially  toys,  which  are  s<^  to  pilgrims 
who  resort  to  the  place  to  the  number  of  100,000  annually 

The  Troitsk  or  Trinity  monastery  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
middle  Russia,  the  Great  Russians  regarding  it  with  more 
veneration  than  even  the  cathedrals  and  relics  of  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow.  It  occupies  a  pictureaque  site  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
protected  on  two  sides  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  slopes.  The 
walls,  15  to  50  ft.  in  height,  are  fortified  by  nine  toweis,  one  of 
which  is  ■  prison  for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offenders. 
Thirteen  churches,  including  the  Troitskiy  (Trinity)  and  Uspen- 
skiy  cathedrals,  a  bell-tower,  a  theological  academy,  various 
buildings  for  monks  and  pilgrims,  and  a  hospital  stand  within 
the  precincts,  which  are  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  A  small 
wooden  church,  erected  by  the  monk  Sergius,  and  afterwards 
burned  (1391)  by  the  Tatars,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  built  in  1432,  and  contains 
the  relics  of  Sergius,  as  well  as  ecclesiastic  treasures  of  priceless 
value  and  a  holy  picture  which  has  frequently  been  brought  into 
requisition  in  Russian  campaigns.  The  Uspensky  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1585;  close  beside  it  are  the  graves  of  Tsar  Boris 
Godunov  (died  in  1605)  and  his  family.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  monastery  is  the  church  of  Sergius,  beneath  which  are  spacious 
rooms  where  200,000  dinners  are  distributed  gratis  every  year  to 
the  pilgrims.  The  bell-tower,  320  ft.  high,  has  a  bell  weighing 
64  tons.  Several  monasteries  of  less  importance  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  1340  two  brothers  erected  a  church  on  the 
spot.  The  elder  took  monastic  orders  under  the  name  of  Sergius, 
and  became  famous  among  the  peasants  around.  His  monastery 
acquired  great  fame  and  became  the  wealthiest  in  middle  Russia. 
Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1561  made  it  the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Moscow.  During  the  Polish  invasion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  it  organized  the  national  resistance.  In 
1608-1609  it  withstood  a  sixteen  months'  siege  by  the  Poles;  at 
a  later  date  the  monks  took  a  lively  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  army  which  crushed  the  outbreak  of  the  peasants.  In  1685 
Peter  the  Great  took  refuge  here  from  the  revolted  strdla,  or 
Muscovite  military  guards.  The  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1744  and  transformed  in  1814  into  an  academy,  reckoned 
Platon  and  Philarcte  among  its  pupils. 

SERIEMA,  or  Cariaiu,  a  South-American  bird,  sufficiently 
well  described  and  figured  in  G.  de  L.  Marcgravl  work  {Hist, 
rer.  tut.  Brasiluu,  p.  203),  posthumously  published  by  De  Laet 
in  1648,  to  be  recognized  by  succeeding  ornithologists,  among 
whom  M.  J.  Brisson  in  1760  acknowledged  it  as  forming  a 
distinct  genus  Cariama,  while  Linnaeus  regarded  it  as  a  second 
species  of  Palamedea  (see  Sckeaver),  under  the  name  of  P. 
erislala,  Englished  by  J  Latham  in  1785  {Synopsis,  v.  20)  Ihe 
"  Crested  Screamer," — an  appellation  since  transferred  lo  a 
wholly  different  bird.  Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  it  in  Europe  till  1803,  when  Azaia  published  at  Madrid  hit 
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observations  on  the  birds  of  Paraguay  {Apunlamitntas,lio.S4cii, 
wherein  he  gave  an  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Saria," 
which  it  bore  among  the  Guaranis, — that  of  "  Cariama  "  being 
af^lied  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  settlers,  and  both  expressive  of  its 
ordinary  cry>  It  was  not,  however,  until  i8oq  that  this  very 
remarkable  form  came  to  be  autopticidly  described  scientifically. 
This  was  done  by  the  elder  Geoff roy  St-Hilaire  {Ann.  du  mmsitim, 
xiii.  pp.  362-370,  pi.  26),  who  had  seen  a  specimen  in  the  Lisbon 
museum;  and,  though  knowing  it  had  already  been  received 
into  scientific  nomenclature,  he  called  it  anew  Microdactylus 
mcrcgrani.  In  181  x  J.  K.  W.  lUiger,  without  having  seen  an 
example,  renamed  the  genus  Dicholopkus — a  term  which  has 
since  been  frequently  applied  to  it — placing  it  in  the  curious 
congeries  o{  forms  having  little  affinity  which  he  called  AUeUmdes. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  in  Brazil  (18x5-1817),  Prince  Max  of 
Wied  met  with  this  bird,  and  in  1823  there  appeared  from  his. 
pen  ff.  Act,  Acad.  L.-C.  not.  cwiosorum,  zi.  pt.  a,  pp.  341-3SO1 
tab.  zlv.)  a  very  good  contribution  to  its  history,  embellished 
by  a  faithful  life-sized  figure  of  its  head.  The  same  year  Tem- 
minck  figured  it  in  the  Planches  colonies  (No.  237).  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  any  example  of  the  bird  first  came  under  the  eyes 
of  British  ornithologists;  but  in  the  Zoological  Procudinis  for 


Seriema. 
1 836  (pp.  29-3  2)  W.  Martin  described  the  visceral  and  ostcological 
anatomy  of  one  which  had  been  received  alive  the  preceding  year. 
The  Seriema,  owing  to  its  long  legs  and  neck,  stands  some  two 
feet  or  more  in  height,  and  in  menageries  bears  itself  with  a  stately 
deportment.  Its  bright  red  beak,  the  bare  bluish  skin  surrounding 
its  large  grey  eyes,  and  the  tufts  of  elongated  featlwrs  sprin^og 
vertically  from  its  lores,  give  it  a  pleasing  and  animated  expression, 
but  its  plumage  generally  is  of  an  inconspicuous  ochreous  grey  above 
and  dull  white  beneath. — the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  which  on 
the  neck  and  throat  are  long  and  loose,  being  barred  by  fine  zigzag 
markings  of  dark  brown,  while  xhost  of  the  bwer  parts  are  more 
or  less  striped.  The  wing-auills  are  brownish  black,  banded  with 
mottled  white,  and  those  of  the  tail,  except  the  middle  pair,  which  are 
wholly  greyish  brown,  are  banded  with  mottled  white  at  the  base  and 
the  tip,  but  dark  brown  for  the  rest  of  their  length.  The  legs  are 
red.  The  Seriema  inhabits  the  compos  or  elevated  open  parts  of 
Brazil,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pemambuco  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  extending  inland  as  far  as  Matto  Grosso  (long.  60*),  and 
occurring  alst^  though  sparsely,  in  Paraguay.  It  lives  in  the  high 
grass,  running  away  in  a  stooping  posture  to  avoid  discovery  on 
bein^  approached,  and  taking  night  only  at  the  utmost  need.  Yet 
it  builds  Its  nest  in  thick  bushes  or  trees  at  about  a  man's  height  from 
(he  ground,  therein  laying  two  eggs,  which  Professor  Burmeister 
likens  to  those  of  the  Land-Rail  in  colour.*    The  young  are  hatched 


>  Yet  Forbes  slates  {Tbn,  1881,  p  358)  that  Seriema  comes  from 
Siri,  "  a  diminutive  of  Indian  extraction,"  and  Etna,  the  Portuguese 
name  for  the  Rhea  (see  Emeu),  the  whole  thus  meaning  "  Little 
Rhea." 

■  This  distinguished  author  twice  cites  the  figure  given  by  Thienc- 
mann  iFortppauumgst^uk.  gesammt.  Vdg/if»  pL  btxii.  fig.  14)  as 


fully  covered  with  grey  down,  relieved  by  brown,  and  remain  for 
some  time  in  the  nest.  The  food  of  the  adult  is  almost  exclusively 
animal, — insects,  eBpecia''y  large  ants,  snails,  lizards  and  snakett 
but  it  also  eats  certain  large  red  berries. 

Until  i860  the  Seriema  was  believed  to  be  without  any  near 
relative  in  the  living  world  of  birds;'  but  in  the  Zoological  Pro^ 
ceedings  for  that  year  (PP' 3M~336)  G.  Hartlaub  described  an  allied 
species  discovered  by  H.  C.  C.  Burmeister  in  the  territory  of  the 
An^entine  Republic*  This  Hrd,  which  has  since  been  regarded  as 
entitled  to  generic  division  under  the  name  of  Chunga  banmeisteri 
{P.ZS.,  1870.  p.  466,  pi.  xxxvi.l,  and  seems  to  be  Icnown  in  its 
native  country  as  the  "  Chunnia, '  differs  from  the  Seriema  by  fre- 
quenting forest  or  at  least  bushy  districts.  It  is  also  darker  in  colour, 
has  less  of  the  frontal  crest,  shorter  legs,  a  longer  tail,  and  the  mark- 
ings beneath  take  the  form  of  ban  rather  than  stripes,  white  the  bill. 
eyes  and  legs  are  all  black.  In  other  le^iectB  the  difference  between 
the  two  birds  seems  to  be  immaterial. 

There  are  few  birds  which  have  more  exercised  the  taxonomer 
than  this,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  plain.  The  Seriema  must  be 
regarded  as  the  not  greatly  modified  heir  eA  some  very  old  type,  uidi 
as  one  may  fairiy  imi^ne  to  have  lived  before  many  of  the  existing 
groups  of  birds  had  become  differentiated,  and  it  ts  probable  that 
the  extinct  birds  known  as  StereomitHes,  and  in  particular  the  fosril 
Pkororhachos  from  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia,  were  closdy  allied  to  its 
ancestors.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  family  Cviamida€  of  Gniiform 
birds  (see  Bird).  0  (a.  N.) 

SERIES  (a  Latin  word  from  Krere,  to  join),  a  succession  or 
sequence.  In  mathematics,  the  term  is  api^'ed  to  a  succesaon  of 
arithmetical  or  algebraic  quantities  (see  below);  in  geology  it  is 
synonymous  with  formation,  and  denotes  a  stage  in  the  clanifica- 
tton  of  strata,  being  superior  to  group  (and  consequently  to  bed, 
and  zone  or  horizon)  and  inferior  to  system;  in  chemistry,  the 
term  is  used  particularly  in  the  form  hwnoiogoiu  series,  {pven  to 
hydrocarbons  of  uxnilar  constitution  and  their  derivatives  which 
differ  in  empirical  composition  by  a  multiple  of  CHa,  and  in  the 
form  isologous  series,  applied  to  hydrocarbons  and  their  deriva- 
tives wbidh  differ  in  empirical  composition  by  a  multiple  of  Ht; 
it  is  also  used  in  the  form  isomorphous  series  to  denote  elements 
related  isomorphously.  The  woni  is  also  employed  in  zoological 
and  botanical  classification. 

In  mathematics  a  set  of  quantities,  real  or  complex,  arranged 
in  order  so  that  each  quantity  is  definitely  and  uniquely  deter- 
mined by  its  portion,  is  said  to  form  a  series.  Usually  a  series 
proceeds  in  one  direction  and  the  successive  terms  are  denoted 
by  Ht,  Kj, ...««,...;  we  may,  however,  have  a  series  pro- 
ceeding in  both  directions,  a  back-and-forwards  aeries,  in  i^ich 
case  the  terms  are  denoted  by 

.   .   .   «-«,  .  .  .  IM,  lt.1,  Ms,  111,  Id,  .  .  .  St.  . .  .   , 

or  its  general  term  may  depend  on  two  integers  podtlve  or  nega- 
tive, and  its  general  term  may  be  denoted  by  «., .;  such  a  scries 
is  called  a  double  series,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  terms  may  be 
limited  or  unlimited,  and  we  have  two  theories,  (i)  of  finite  series 
and  (2)  of  infinite  series.  The  first  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
the  summation  of  a  finite  number  of  terms  of  the  series;  the 
notions  of  convergence  and  divergence  present  themselves  in  the 
theory  of  infinite  series. 

Ftnite  Series* 
T.  When  we  are  given  a  series,  it  is  supposed  that  we  are  given  the 
law  by  which  the  general  term  is  formed.  The  first  few  terms  of  a 
series  afford  no  clue  to  the  general  terra,  the  series  of  which  the 
first  four  terms  are  i,  2,  a,  8,  may  be  the  series  of  which  the  general 
term  |s  2",  it  may  equally  well  be  the  series  of  which  the  general 
term  is  i(*i'+5«+6);  in  fact  we  can  construct  an  infinite  namba* 
of  series  of  which  the  leading  terms  shall  be  any  assigned  quantitiei. 
The  onl^  case  in  which  the  series  may  be  completely  cfeterrained  from 
its  leading  terms  is  that  of  a  "  recurring  senes."  A  recurring  series 
is  a  series  in  which  the  consecutive  terms,  after  the  eariier  ones,  are 
connected  by  a  linear  relation .  thus  if  we  liave  a  relation  ei  the  form 

o^iir  +  a^i«,+i-|-a^jirr»«+  .  .  .  -ftf)ifrtf-i+a^»f»<*o. 
the  series  is  said  to  be  a  recurring  series  with  a  scale  of  rdation 


though  taken  from  a  genuine  specimen:  but  little  that  can  be  called 
Ralline  in  character  is  observable  therein.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
an  egg  laid  in  captivity  at  Paris;  but  a  specimen  in  Mr  Walter's 
possession  undeniably  viows  it  (cf.  Proc  ZoU.  Society,  xB8i.  p,  a). 

'  A  supposed  fossil  Cariama  from  the  caves  of  Brazil,  mentioned  by 
Bonaparte  (C'./t.  xliii.  p.  779}  and  others,  has  since  been  shown  by 
Reinhardt  iibis,  1882,  pp.  32I-332}  to  rest  upon  the  misinterpretaticMI 
of  certain  bones,  which  the  latter  considers  to  have  been  tooat  of  a 

*  Near  Tucuman  and  Catamarca  (Burmeister.  Seise  dmreh  die  La 
Plata  Slaaten,  it  p.  508). 
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ib'f  «i«+0|3^+...  +'<pt»'.-  It  b  dear  that  necmn  retard  the 
•erics  ■e+itiX'fi*>3^+...««  the  expansion  in  powen  o(  x  of  an 
Aprenioa  of  the  form 

and  by  splitting  thb  expression  into  partial  fractiona  we  csa 
obtain  the  general  term  of  the  series.  If  we  know  that  a  series 
b  a  recurring  series  and  know  the  number  of  terms  in  its  scale  of 
iriation,  we  am  determine  this  scale  if  we  are  given  a  sufficient 
number  of  terms  of  the  series  and  obtain  its  general  term.  It 
follows  that  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series  ti  of  the  form 
:£^(j«)b",  where  ^(n)  is  a  rational  integral  algebraic  function  of  H, 
and  m,  is  iodependent  of  n.  The  series  whose  general  term  is  of  the 
form  K«"+^(fi).  where  Mf*)  i*  a  rational  integral  algebraic  function 
U  degree  r,  is  a  recurriiw  series  v^iose  scale  of  relation  is  (i— ox) 
il—xr**,  but  the  general  term  of  this  series  may  be  obtained  by 
another  method.  Suppose  we  have  a  series  «w.  «i>  Ht>>..  From 
this  we  can  form  a  series  t^  Vi,  Pi,...  where  a."  ii»^--iu;  from 
^  *i(  <■■■•.•  we  similarly  form  another  series  and  so  on;  we 
write  faH^tN.  and  ^-e  suppose  E  to  be  an  operation  such  that 
Eau*  tUti  (the  notation  is  that  of  the  calculus  ot  finite  differences) ; 
the  operations  £  and  l  -f-^  a,re  equivalent  and  hence  the  operations 
£*aiid  (i+A)*  are  equivalent,  ao  that  we  obtain  Ma"««4*nA»»+ 
-'■  ■J--  A'aii+x-  This  is  true  whatever  the  form  of  lu.  When 

Skis  (tf  the  form  Ka«+^(»),  where  ^(n)  is  of  degree  r.  A'~''His,  A<^*im, 
. . .  form  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  common  difference 
is«— I,  or  vanish  if  the  term  Ka*  is  absent.  In  either  case  we  rca^lily 
obtain  the  expression  for  h^ 

3.  The  general  problem  of  finite  series  is  to  6nd  the  sum  of  9 
terms  of  a  series  of  which  the  law  of  formation  is  given.  By  finding 
the  sum  to  n  terms  is  meant  finding  some  umple  functk>n  of  n,  or 
a  sum  of  a  finite  number  <A  simple  functions,  the  number  being 
independent  of  h,  which  shall  be  equal  to  this  sura.  Such  an  ex* 
prnsion  cannot  always  be  found  even  in  the  case  of  the  simplest 
•eries.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  arithmetic  progression  a,  a+b, 
«,+3k, ...  is  iui-^\nlH  —  i)b;  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  geometric 
progression  a.  ab,  ao',...is  a(X'-6")/(l— 6);  yet  we  can  find  no 
simple  expression  to  represent  the  sum  of  »  terms  of  the  harmonic 
progressioa 

1+1+1+.. .+J- 

*  3.  The  only  type  of  series  that  can  be  summed  to  n  terms  with 
eomc4ete  generality  is  a  recurring  series.  If  we  let  Sit'«i+i<iX+ 
...+iu_4X*^.  where  «o,..  .is  a  recurring  series  with  a  given  scale  of 
teUtion,  for  simplicity  take  it  to  be  i  +px+gx',  we  shall  have 

S.Ci+^+gt^-i(«+(«i+/^)x+Cptt,_i+ffB,j)x-+g«ii_j;r+'. 
If  X  had  a  value  that  made  i+^x+fp*  vanish,  this  method  would 
fail,  but  we  oould  find  the  sum  m  this  casa  by  finding  the  general 
term  of  the  series.  For  particular  cases  of  recurring  series  we  may 
proceed  somewhat  differently.  If  the  nth  term  is  h»x*  we  have 
tRMD  the  equivalence  of  the  operations  E  and  x  +A,  , 

W.+WI.+  .  .  .  +^-2!l=i9Jt*!+Jf^Hj=£^ 

.)c'A'»i-»-*'A'll,M4  ■ 

+ (l-x)*  ~^+--- 

ia  general,  and  for  the  case  of  x^unity  we  have 


•1+%+  .  .  .  +««- 


-A««,+  . 


i.a   "^  *       1.2.3 
which  win  give  th«  sum  of  the  series  very  readily  when  ««  is'a 
polynomial  in  n  or  a  polynomial  +  a  term  of  the  form  Ka'. 

4.  Other  types  of  series,  whe.i  they  can  be  summed  to  n  terms  at 
aO,  are  summed  by  some  special  artifice.  Summing  the  series  to 
3  or  a  tcmu  may  suggest  the  form  of  the  sum  to  n  terms  which  can 
chtti  be  established  by  induction.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  express 
■win  the  form  tr^—Wa,  in  which  case  the  sum  to  n  terms  is  v^— ivi. 
Thus,  if  «,"<i(o+6)(a+a6)  .  .  .  (fl+w='i6)/c(c+6)(<+3i)  .  .  . 
(r+s— 16)»  the  rdation  (c+n^)>u«i»(a+iit)w«  can  be  thrown  into 
the  form  (<+«*)»i*i—(tf+«—iA)«fc»*((i—fc+*)»i.  whence  the  sum 
can  be  found.  Again,  if  ii.»tan  nx  tan  (w+i^jr,  the  summation 
can  be  effected  by  writing  K,  in  the  form  cot  X  (tan  n  + 1 X — un  nx)  —  1 . 
Or  a  wtria*  nuy  be  recognised  as  a  coefficient  in  a  product.  Thus, 
if  |(x)aiik+i'ix+utx'+...,  kb+«i+...4-iu  is  the  coefficient  of 
X*  m  /(x)/(i  'X) ;  in  this  way  the  sum  of  the  first  n  coefficients  in 
the  expansion  ot  (t  — x)-*  may  be  found.  The  sum  of  one  series  may 
be  deduced  from  that  of  another  by  differentiation  or  integration. 
For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  C  Chryatal*t  Algebra 
(voL  ii.). 

5.  The  som  of  an  Infinite  series  may  be  deduced  from  the  sum 
to  n  terms,  when  this  is  known,  by  increasing  fi  indefinitely  and 
finding  the  limit,  if  any,  to  which  it  tends,  but  a  series  may  often  be 
mmmed  to  infinity  when  it  cannot  be  summed  to  n  terms;  the 

jomof  tha  Infinite  series  ^  1^  I  j+...is  -^.  the  supi  to  n  terms 

cannot  be  found. 
For  metboda  and  tsansformations  by  means  oT  irfiicb  the  sum  to 


n  terms  of  a'aeries  may  be  fdund  approidmately  when  it  cannot  be 
found  exactly,  the  reader  may  consult  C.  Boole's  Treatise  o»  tkt 
CttkiUtu  tif  finite  Differences* 

li^uile  Seriee, 

6.  Lei  «!•  «i*  iN». .  .»M  be  a  series  of  numben  real  or  oompleiq 
and  let  S.  denote  «i+«ii+. . .  +«..  We  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
numbers  Si3t. ...  5*.  This  sequence  may  tend  to  a  definite  finite  limit 
S  as  H  increases  indefinitdy.  In  this  case  the  series  Hi+«i+..  +«■ 
is  said  to  be  convergent,  and  to  converge  to  a  sum  S.  If  by  taking  n 
sufficient!/  large  lS.|  can  be  made  to  exceed  any  assmable 
quantity,  however  large,  the  series  u  said  to  be  divergent,  if  the 
sequence  Si,  S|,...  tends  to  finite  but  different  limits  accordinc 
to  the  form  of  n  the  series  is  said  to  oscillate,  and  is  also  classeo 
under  the  head  of  divergent  series.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 
geometric  series  i+x+x'+.,.is  (i— x*)/Ci— x).  If  x  is  less  than 
unity  Sm  cleariy  tends  to  the  limit  1^(1  ~x}.  and  the  series  is  con- 
vergent and  its  sum  b  i/(i  — x).  If  x  is  greater  than  unity  S»  clarly 
can  be  made  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  by  taking  n  Urge 
enough,  and  the  series  is  divergent.  The  series  I  — l  +  l— !  +  ■■•. 
where  S>  is  unity  or  zero,  according  as  »  is  odd  or  even,  is  an  example 
of  an  oscillating  series.    The  condition  of  conver^ency  may  also  be 

E resented  under  the  following  form.  Let  ^R.  denote  S.*^— Sa: 
t  <  be  any  arbitrarily  assigned  positi\'e  quantity  as  small  as  we 
{>lease;  if  we  can  find  a  number  Msuch  that  for  m>or>N,  LR.|<« 
or  all  values  i,  2,...  of  p.  then  the  scries  converges.  The  least 
value  of  the  number  m  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  «,  H  It  can 
be  found,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  rapidity  of  the  con- 
vergency  of  the  series ;  it  may  happen  that  when  v.  mvotves  a  variable 
X,  HI  increases  indefinitely  as  x  approaches  some  value;  in  thb  caie 
the  convergence  of  the  series  is  said  to  be  infinitdy  slow  for  this 
value  of  X. 

7.  An  infinite  series  may  contain  both  positive  and  necatlve 
terms.  The  terms  may  be  positive  and  negative  alternately  or  they 
may  occur  in  groups  which  without  altering  the  order  of  uie  terms 
of  the  series  may  each  be  collected  Into  a  single  term;  thus  all 
series  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  of  two  types,  ih+«i+«'i+ 
. .  .in  which  the  terms  are  all  positive,  or  ki— iit+tu-~>  •  .in  which 
the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative* 

8.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  series  is  convergent  ««  must  tend  to  the 
limit  xero  as  fi  is  increased  indefinitely.  This  condition  though 
necessary  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  convergent 
series  are  positive  a  scries  obtained  by  writing  its  terms  in  any  other 
order  is  convergent  and  converges  to  the  same  sum.  For  if  S.  denotes 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  first  series  and  £■  denotes  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  new  series,  then,  when  n  is  any  targe  number,  me  can 
choose  numbers  p  and  q  such  that  S,>£.>S,;  so  that  Z»  tends 
to  the  common  limit  of  b,  and  S^  which  is  the  sum  of  the  original 
series.  If  wi,  Wi,  «t,. . .  are  all  positive,  and  if  after  some  fixedtcrm, 
say  the  ^,  u*  continually  decreases  and  tends  to  the  limit  zero, 
the  series  sti— «»+*»— •(4+  ...  is  convergent.  For  IS^**— S^J 
lies  between  |x^i— k^^-I  and  |ii^^— u^t-J  so  that,  when  n  is 
increased  indefinitely,  |b,^3.t  remains  fimte;  also  |5^-ihj— 5».9a| 
tends  to  sero,  so  that  the  series  converges.  If  n*  tends  to  a  limit  a, 
distinct  from  wro.  then  the  scries t»i—ri+i?j—.  ...where  »»■»«,— o, 
coTucr^^es  and  the  scries  ui  —  ut+ut...  oscillates.  As  example* 
we  may  take  the  scries  1— J  +  i— i+  ...  and  2— i  + j  — J+  *..; 
the  first  of  these  converges,  the  second  oscillates. 

9.  The  series  «i+«j+«s4-. . ..  Wi+M*+««-f-. . .  may  each  c4  tbera 
di-.cr.:c.  though  the  series  «i—«i+«i— ..  .converges.  A  series 
su  !i  that  the  series  formed  by  taking  all  its  terms  positively  it 
cc;;  '  r^cnt  is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent ;  when  this  is  not  the 
case  the  series  is  said  to  be  semi-convergent  or  conditionally  am* 
vergent.  A  «;ries  of  complex  numbers  in  which  u^^Pn+iqn,  where 
p»and  9. are  real  (i  being  V  — i),is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the 
series  pi+Pt+P3+. . .,  Ci+ft+9i+...  are  separately  con\-ergent, 
and  if  they  converge  to  P  and  Q  respectively  the  sum  of  the  series 
is  P+)Q.  Such  a  scries  is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent  whoi 
the  scries  of  moduli  of  i/«,  i.e.,  2(d,'+jn')l,  is  convergent;  this  is 
■uHuicnt  but  not  necessary  for  the  separate  convergence  of  the 
p  and  q  series. 

There  is  an  important  dltttnctkni  between  absolutely  convergent 
and  conditionally  convergent  series.  In  an  absolutely  convergent 
series  the  sura  is  the  same  whatever  the  order  of  the  terms;  this  u 
not  the  case  with  a  conditionally  convergent  series.  The  two  series 
«-i+i-t+..-.  nnd  i+l-i  +  l+*-i  +  ...,  in  which  the 
terms  are  the  same  but  in  different  orders,  are  convergent  but  not 
absolutely  convergent.  If  we  denote  the  sum  of  the  firrt  b;^  S  and 
the  ium  of  the  second  by  Z  it  can  be  shown  that  Z  « |S.  C  F.  B. 
Riemann  and  P.  G.  L.  Dtrichlet  have  shown  that  the  tenns  of  a  seml- 
oonveigent  series  may  be  so  arrairsed  as  to  make  the  series  converge 
to  any  assigned  v^ue  or  even  to  divert. 

la  Tests  for  conver^ncy  of  series  of  fxwitive  terms  are  obt^ned 
by  comparing  the  series  with  some  series  whose  convergency  or 
divergency  is  readily  established.  If  the  series  of  poritive  terms 
vi+«i+Hi+-.  .  *t+«k+«i+--.  are  snch  that  «^  is  always 
finite,  then  they  are  convergent  or  divergent  together;  if 
«.^/if.<v.^^.  and  Zv.  is  convergent,  then  Ziu  is  convergent;  If 
«*4.i/iu>s«^/s*  andZr,  is  divergent,  then  Zn.  is  divergent.  By 
oomparisoa  with  th«  ordinary  geometric  progresiioa  we  obtain  the 
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foDcnriag  tou.  If  Vih  (ponMchet  a  limit  / 1*  11  ii  ladtfimuly 
locRUM,  Zd.  will  converge  if  (i«  let*  Uum  unity  and  wiUdivef(cif 
t  ia  (leatcf  than  unity  (Caudiy'a  teat);  il  Mhi/i<«  approachea  a 
Iimit7  aa  II  is  indefinitely  increased,  Zii,  wHI  convern  if  1  la  leia  than 
unity  and  diverge  if  f  is  greater  than  unity  (D'Aiembert'a  test). 
Nothing  it  settled  wlien  the  limit  I  is  unity,  except  in  the  case  when 
Ireniainagreater  than  unity  as  it  approaches  unity.  The  series  then 
diveigca.  It  may  be  remarlced  that  if  Vi^ii*  approachei  a  limit 
and  Vn*  approaches  a  limit,  the  two  limits  are  die  same.  The 
choice  of  the  more  useful  test  to  apply  to  a  particuUr  series  depends 
on  its  form. 

In  the  case  in  which  w^tMi  approaches  unity  remaining  con- 
stantly lass  than  unity,  J.  L.  RaabeandJ.M.C.  Ouharael  have  given 
the  following  further  criteriott.  Write  uJtUfi  —  !+■•.  where  «•  u 
positive  and  approaches  xero  as  n  is  indefinitely  increased.  If  ««• 
approachea  a  Umit  /,  the  series  converges  for  1  >i  and  diverges  for 
f  <  t.  For  /  - 1  nothing  b  settled  except  for  the  case  where  t  remains 
constantly  leas  than  umty  as  it  approaches  it ;  in  this  case  the  series 
diverges. 

If  /(«)  is  poaitive  and  decreases  as  n  increases,  the  series  2/(»)  ia 
convergent  or  divergent  with  the  series  Za'/Ca*)  where  a  is  any 
number  >2(Cauchyscondensation  test).  By  means  of  this  theorem 
we  can  show  that  the  series  whose  general  terms  are 
i     J  »  I 

W  •(In)*'  iil»(Pii)«'  iil»Pay«ii)« 

where  U  denotes  log  n,  P«  denotes  log-log  n,  I**  denotes  log  tog  tog  is, 
and  so  on,  are  convergent  if  a>  x  ana  divergent  if  a  «or<  I. 

Bv  comparison  with  these  series,  a  sequence  of  criteria,  known  aa 
the  Logarithm  criteria,  baa  been  established  by  De  Morgan  and  J.  L. 
Bcrtrand.  A.  De  Morgan's  form  is  as  follows:  writing  v. ■1/^(11), 
put  /i,-x»'(i)M(i),  pi-(*»-i)te,ft-(pi-i)Px,p,-(i,-OI,r,, . . 
where  rx  detiolea  log  tog  log. .  .*.  If  the  limit,  when  z  u  infinite,  of 
the  bit  e(  the  fuoetiona  li,  pj,pt<---<  whose  limit  is  not  unity,  is 
greater  than  unity  the  series  ia  convergent,  if  less  than  unity  it  is 
divernnt. 

In  Bectraod's  form  we  taJie  the  series  of  functions 

If  the  llait,  when  n  is  infinite,  of  the  first  of  these  functions,  whose 
limit  is  not  unity^  is  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent,  if 
less  than  .unity  it  is  divergent.  Otlier  forms  of  tliese  criteria  may  be 
found  in  Chrystal's  AlieSra,  vol.  ii. 

'  Though  sufficient  to  test  sucli  series  as  occur  in  ordinary  mathe- 
matics, it  ia  poasible  to  construct  series  for  which  they  entirdy  faiL 
It  follows  that  in  a  convergent  series  not  only  must  we  have  Lt  a.— o 
but  also  Lt  sn.  -0,  Lt  Klaii,  -o,  &c.  Abel  has,  however,  shown  that 
no  function  M")  <an  exist  such  that  the  series  Zv.  is  convergent  or 
divergent  as  Lt  ^(n)u,  is  or  is  not  lero. 

11.  Two  or  more  absolutely  convergent  series  may  be  added 
together,  .thus  (»i+«i-t-...}-H»i-(-fi+...)-(«i-|-»,)-l-(«i+>»)+ 
....  that  n.  the  resulting  series  la  absolutely  convergent  and  has 
tor  its  sum  the  sum  of  the  sums  of  the  two  series.  Similarly  tsro  or 
more  abaolutdy  conveigent  series  may  be  multiplied  togethv  thua 
(«i-|-iit-|-«<-l- . . .)  («■■<■»■)-*•+...) •aHSi-l-(»A-|-Hir,)-|-(ii,Si-|- 

•HOl-hliml-i-..., 

and  the  resulting  series  ts  absolutely  convergent  and  its  sum  i>  the 
product  of  the  sums  of  the  two  series.  This  was  shown  by  Cauchy, 
who  also  showed  that  tiie  series  Zw,,  where  ini-«i>.-l-niiu-i  + 
. . .  -I-KA,  is  not  necessarily  cooveigent  when  both  series  are  semi- 

conveigeat.   A  sttildng  Instance  is  furnished  by  the  series  1  —4^+ 

^-^+...  which   is  convergent,   while   its   square    t-TZ+ 

(^tj)  "•••  ""y  °*  ••"■»  ">  •*  divergent.  F.  K.  L.  Mertens 
has  shown  that  a  sufficient  condition  is  that  one  of  the  two  series 
should  be  absolutely  convergent,  and  Abel  has  shown  thai  if  Ziv. 
converges  at  all,  it  convergjes  to  the  product  of  Za.  and  Zv,. 
But  more  properly  the  multiplication  of  two  series  gives  rise  to  a 
double  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  iinP«. 

12.  Before  considering  a  double  series  we  may  consider  the  case  of 
a  series  extending  backwards  and  forwards  to  infinity 

,  ,  ■■.«— +--+»-»t*-',+*'+*'+"«+-+»»+-- 
Such  a  senes  may  be  absolutely  convergent  and  the  sum  is  then 
independent  of  the  order  of  the  terms  and  is  equal  10  the  sums  of  the 
two  series  »,-|-i<,-hii,+  ...  and  ii-n+u-i+.. .,  but,  il  not  absolutely 
convergent,  the  expression  has  no  definite  meaning  until  it  15 
explained  in  what  manner  the  terms  are  intended  to  be  grouped 
logelher;  for  instance,  the  expression  may  be  used  10  denote  ihe 
loTMOing  sum  of  two  series,  or  to  denote  the  series  ii,+(ii, +«-,)  + 

(«i-l-»-j)  + and  the  sum  may  have  different  values,  or  there 

"»ay  be  no  sum,  accordingly.  Thus,  if  the  series  be  ... -4-1-1- 
0-ri-rs+  ...  with  the  former  meaning  the  two  series  o+(  +  l-i- 
• .  and  —1—1—  . .  are  each  divergent,  and  there  ii  no  sum;  but 
wuh  the  touer  meaning  the  series  is  o-l-o+o-l- . .  which  has  a  sum 
o.  So,dthescnesbeukentodenolethelimitof(ao-)-ai-)-.  . -fa.H- 
MM+«.•^.,.-hu«),  wheres  and  m  ate  each  of  them  uliimattly 


infinite,  then  may  be  a  sum  dsgiendiag  e>  the  imtia  ■  :  as.  «Uck 
sum  acquires  a  determinate  value  only  when  tUe  ratio  ia  given,  la 
the  case  of  the  series  given  above,  if  this  latio  b  ft,  tba  sum  of  th( 
series  is  log  ft. 

i^.  In  a  singly  infinite  series  we  have  a  general  term  «.,  where  is  is 
an  integer  positive  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  series,  and  positive  or 
negative  in  the  case  of  a  back-and-forvards  series.  Similaity  for  a 
doubly  infinite  series  we  have  a  general  term  «.„  where  «•,  «  are 
integers  which  may  be  each  of  them  positive,  and  the  form  o(  the 
aeries  ia  then 

a*,*,  Stoti,  *•,!,- . . 

aiiA«i,i,  «i,i,... 

or  they  may  be  each  of  them  poaitive  or  negative.  The  latter  la  tht 
more  general  supposition,  and  includes  the  former,  since  Kmm  may — o, 
for  M  or  n  each  or  either  of  them  negative.  To  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  notion  of  a  sum,  we  may  regard  m,  n  aa  the  rectangu- 
lar coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane;  if^m  and  n  are  each  positive  we 
attend  only  to  the  positive  quadrant  of  the  plane,  but  otherwise  to 
the  whole  plane.  We  may  imagine  a  boundary  depending  on  a  para- 
meter T,  which  for  T  infinite  is  at  every  point  thereof  at  an  infinite 
distance  froni  the  boundary;  for  instance,  the  boundary  may  be  the 
circle  i^-l-y— T,  or  the  four  udes  of  a  rectangle,  x  -  ^aT,  >—  "fit- 
Suppose  the  form  u  given  and  the  value  of  T,  and  let  the  sum  Sta« 
bfl  understood  to  denote  the  sum  of  the  terms  >!«,«  within  the 
boondaiy,  then,  if  aa  T  increases  without  limit,  S.,.  continually 
appnachea  a  determinate  limit  (dependent,  it  may  be,  on  the  form 
01  the  boundary)  /or  nicft  form  cf  iraadary  the  series  u  said  to  be 
convergent,  and  the  sum  of  the  doubly  infinite  series  ia  the  limit 
of  Sa,,..  The  condition  of  convergency  maybe  otherwise  stated; 
it  must  be  poasible  to  take  T  so  large  that  the  sum  R«,«  for  ^1  terma 
Mmm  which  correspond  to  points  outside  the  boundary  shall  be  aa 
small  aa  ire  please. 

14.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  each  of  the  terms  «_,„!» positive  and 
the  series  is  convergent  for  any  particubr  form  of  boundary,  it  wil 
be  convergent  for  any  other  form  of  boundary,  and  the  sum  win  be 
the  same  in  each  case.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the  boundary' 
is  the  curve /i(».  y)— T.  Draw  any  other  boundary /t(<,  »)"!% 
Wholly  srithin  this  we  can  draw  a  curve  /i(x,  y)<"Ti  of  toe  firit 
family,  and  wholly  outside  it  we  can  draw  a  second  curve  of  the  first 
family,  /,(x,  y)  — Ti.  The  sum  of  all  the  points  within  /i(x,  y)  -T 
lies  between  the  sum  of  all  the  points  srithin /i(x.  y)  — Ti  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  points  within  /i(x,  y)  -Tt.  It  therefore  tends  to  the 
common  limit  to  which  these  two  last  sums  tend.  The  sum  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  form  of  the  boundary.  Such  a  series 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent,  and  similariy  a  doubly  infinite 
series  of  positive  and  negative  terms  is  absolutely  convergent  when 
the  series  formed  by  taking  all  its  terms  positively  ia  convergent. 

15.  It  is  readily  seen  tut  when  the  series  is  not  abaototely  con- 
veigent the  sum  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  boundary.  Con^dcr 
the  case  in  which  m  and  »  are  always  positive,  <Bd  the  boundary  is 
the  recungle  formed  by  «•«,  y-».  and  the  ana.  Let  the  sam 
within  this  rectangle  be  S.,*,  This  may  have  a  limit  when  we  first 
make  n  infinite  and  then  m ;  it  may  have  a  limit  when  we  first  make 
m  infinite  and  then  n,  but  the  limits  are  not  necessarily  the  same; 
or  there  may  be  no  limit  in  either  of  these  cases  but  a  limit  depending 
on  the  ratio  of  m  to  ii,that  is  to  say.on  the  shapeof  therectangle. 

When  the  product  of  two  series  is  arranged  as  a  doubly  inliiiite 
series,  summing  for  the  rectangular  boundary  x*aT,y*/n*  we  obtain 
the  product  of  the  sums  of  the  series.  When  we  arrange  the  double 
series  in  the  form  airi-l-(«i»i+«i»i)-h. . .  we  are  summing  over  the 
triangle  bounded  by  the  axes  and  the  straight  line  x-t-y«T,  and 
the  results  are  not  necessarily  the  same  if  the  terms  are  not  all  posi- 
ti\T.  For  full  particulars  concerning  multiple  series  the  reader  may 
consult  E.  Coursat,  Crari  d'anahst,  vol.  1.;  G.  Chrystal.  i«|<lra. 
vol.  ii.;  or  T.  J.  I'A.  Bromwich,  Tht  Theory  of  InfiniU  Strut. 

16.  In  the  series  so  far  considered  the  terms  are  actual  numbers, 
or.  at  least,  if  the  terms  are  functions  of  a  variable,  «e  have  con- 
sidered rhe  convergency  only  when  that  variable  has  an  assigned 
value.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  series  Vi(s)-i-iii(s)-t-. ...  where 
ui(s).  Hits).. . .  are  single-valued  continuous  functions  of  the  general 
complex  variable  s,  if  the  series  converges  for  any  value  of  a,  in  general 
it  converges  for  all  values  of  s,  whose  representative  poinu  lie  within 
a  certain  area  called  the  "  domain  of  convergence  "  and  within  tUs 
area  defines  a  function  which  we  may  call  S(s}.  It  might  be  suppooed 
that  S(r)  was  necessarily  a  continuous  function  of  a,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  G.  G.  Stokes  (1847)  and  P.  U  Sddd  (1848)  independently 
discovered  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  point  of  diaoontimiity 
the  convergence  is  infinitely  sk>w  and  thence  ariaea  the  notion  ol 
uniform  ana  non-uniform  convergence. 

17.  If  for  any  value  of  s  the  series  iiifs) +»>(•) -4- ■  .'.convergo  it 
is  possible  to  find  an  integer  ■  such  that  |^S(s)— S.(s){<f,  |S(s)- 

S^ifs)  I  <  f where  <  is  any  arbitrarily  assigned  positive  quantity, 

however  small.  For  a  given  >  the  least  value  of  » iriil  vary  throngn- 
out  any  region  from  point  to  point  of  that  region.  It  may,  howe\er, 
be  possible  tp  find  an  integer  w  which  it  a  superior  limit  to  all  the 
values  of  n  in  that  region,  and  we  thus  have,  thnnighout  this  region, 
|S(»)-S»(i)|  <t,JS(i)-Sr,,(iM<  (...where  sis  any  point  in  tht 
region,  and  r  is  a  finite  integer  depaiding  only  on  *  and  not  on  i. 
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Tlie  feries  'm  then  Mid  to  u)uv«ma  tudfomily  diiOQKhoot  thii 
■crion. 

If,  as  f  approaches  the  value  St*  **  increases  as  ji-Xi|diminishe3 
and  becomes  indefinitely  great  as  |z~zi|  becomes  indefinitely  small 
the  series  is  said  to  be  non-uniformly  convergent  at  the  point  xt. 

A  function  represented  by  a  series  is  continuous  throughout  any 
ngion  in  which  the  series  is  uniformiy  converseat ;  there  cannot  m 
discontinuity  with  uniform  convergence;  oa  the  other  hand  there 
may  beconunuityand  non-uniform  convergence.  If  «i(z)+ki(«)+^. 
is  uniformly  convergent  we  shall  have /S(s)rf«—/Mi(3)d3+/<'j(*)^+— 
aloos  any  path  in  the  region  of  uniform  convergence ;  and  we  shall 

also  have  j^SCi)  -  j^kiW  -^^»ii')  + ...  if  the  scries  ^Ui{x)  -^-^ttz) 

+ . . .  U  uniformly  convugeat. 

Uniform  convemnce  is  essentially  different  from  absolute  con* 
rergence;  neither  implies  the  other  (see  FUMCTtON). 

18.  A  series  of  the  form  a«+aiz+ai^+  — .in  whichoi^  Oi,  Oi, .  . . 
are  independent  of  s,  is  called  a  power  series. 

Ja  the  case  of  a  power  series  there  is  a  q^uantity  R  such  that  the 
series  converges  if  |  z  |  <  R,  and  ilivcigcs  if  ]  z  |  >  R.  A  circle  de- 
scribed with  the  origin  as  centre  and  radius  R  is  called  the  circle 
of  convergence.  A  power  series  may  or  may  not  converge  on  the 
cifde  of  convergence.     The  circle  of  ooav«rgenc«  may  be  of 

infioite  radius  as  in  the  case  of  the  series  (or  sin  t,  vix.  s-*rT+ 

s» 

r|—  ...  In  this  case  the  series  converges  over  the  whole  of  the 

s  plane.  O  its  radius  may  be  zero  as  in  the  case  of  the  aeries 
l+i!  s+3l  ^-l-  . ...  which  converges  nowhere  except  at  the  origin. 
The  radius  R  may  be  found  usual^,  but  not  always,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  a  series  converges  absolutely  if  [u^ijum\<i,  and 
diverges  if  Ii(»*i/iul>i. 

A  power  series  converges -absolutely  and  uniformly  at  every  point 
within  its  circle  of  convergence:  it  may  be  differentiated  or  in- 
tegrated term  by  term ;  the  function  represented  by  a  power  scries 
is  continuous  within  its  circle  of  convergence  and,  if  the  scries  is 
convergent  on  the  circle  of  con^'crgence,  the  continuity  extends  on 
to  the  drde  of  conver^noe.  Two  power  series  cannot  be  equal 
throughout  any  region  m  which  both  are  convergent  without  being 
identicaL 

19.  Series  of  the  type  Oo+tfi  cos  t-^ot  cos  3z-\- , . . 

-ffri  sth  «+fti  sin  2s-\- . . ., 
where  the  coefficients  o^  01,  ot. . . .  61.  61. ...  are  Independent  of  s, 
are  called  Fourier's  series.  They  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  anaG'i>t&  snd  also  because 
of  their  applications  to  physical  problems.  For  the  consideration  of 
these  series  and  the  expansion  of^ arbitrary  functions  in  series  of  this 
type  see  Fctnctioic  and  Fourier's  Series.  For  theecneral  problem 
Of  the  devdopment  of  functions  in  infinite  series  of  various  types 
sec  FtwcTiON. 

20.  The  modem  theory  of  convergence  dates  from  the  publication 
in  1831  c^  Cauchy's  Analyse  algibriqac.  The  great  mathematicians 
cf  the  l8th  century  used  infinite  series  freely  with  very  little  regard 
to  their  convergence  or  divergence  and  with,  occasionally,  very 
extraordinary  results.  Scries  which  are  ultimately  divergent  may 
be  used  to  calculate  values  of  functions  in  special  cases  and  to  repre- 
sent what  are  called  "  asymptotic  expansions  "  of  funcrioas  (see 
Fwwcnoit). 

Infinite  Products, 

31.  The  product  of  an  infinite  number  of  factors  formed  in  suc- 
cession according  to  any  given  law  is  called  an  infinite  product. 
The  infinite  product  n*ai(i  +«,)(» +«i)  ■  (» +«-)  >«  s^id  to  be  con- 
vergent when  Lt«..mll«  tends  to  a  definite  finite  limit  other  than  zero. 
If  Lt  n*  is  sero  or  infinite  or  tending  to  difiercnt  finite  values  accord- 
ingto  the  form  of  n  the  product  is  said  to  be  divergent. 

The  condition  for  convcrgency  may  also  be  stated  in  the  following 
form.  (1)  The  value  of  n,  remains  finite  and  different  from  zero 
howevergreat«maybecome,and(3)Lt  n.and  Lt  n«««munbeequal, 
«4ien  11  is  increased  indefinitely,  and  r  is  any  positive  integer.  Since 
in  particular  Lt  n« ^Lt  II*,.i,  we  must  ha\  e  Lt  u^i  >  o.  Hence  after 
some  fixed  term  ut,  ■(<,••  or  their  moduli  in  the  case  of  complex 
quantities,  must  diminish  continually  down  to  zero.  Since  »-e  may 
remove  any  finite  number  of  terms  m  which  |i'«|>t  without 
Reeling  1  he  convergence  of  the  whole  product,  we  may  regard  as  the 
general  type  of  a  convergent  product  (i+Ki){i+»j)  ..  li-Vun)... 
where  Ixd.  |mi|,  . . .  [k«|.  . . .  are  all  less  than  unity  and  decrease 
continually  to  lero. 

A  convergent  infinite  product  is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent 
vberc  the  order  of  its  factors  is  immateriaL  Where  this  is  not  the 
case  it  is  said  to  be  semt-converyent. 

22.  The    necessary   and    sufficient   condition   that   the   product 

fi+iii)(i+Mt) snould    converge   absolutely   is   that  the  series 

^,|4.|h,|+  . . .  should  be  convergent.  If  U\,  u«.  ...  are  all  of  the 
same  tagn,  then,  if  the  series  vt+Mt-t- ...  is  divergent,  the  product  is 
infinite  if  ni.Mti  .  ■  •  arc  all  positive  and  zero  if  they  arc  all  negative. 

IC  ni-f-Bt-f- ...  is  a  semi-convergent  Kries  the  product  converges, 
btrt  not  absolulelyi  or  diverges  tu  the  x'alue  zero,  according  as  the 

'  I  «i'-(-ii/+  ...  is  convergent  or  divefient.    These  lasults  may 


be  tleduced  by  considering,  instead  of  n«,  log  IX,  which  is  lh«  leric* 


Hobson's  PUine  Triionomttry,  chap.  xvii). 

33-  if  «!.  ut,...  are  functions  of^a  variable  x.  a  convergent  infinite 
product  (I  +Mi)(i  -k-ut) . . .  defines  a  function  of  1.  For  such  products 
there  is  a  theory  of  uniform  convergence  analogous  to  ih^t  of  infinite 
scries,  fs  is  not  in  general  possiUe  to  represent  a  function  as  an 
infinite  product;  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  by  Wderstrass 
(see  his  Ahkandlum»tm  aus  dtr  FunciumUkre  or  A.  R.  Forsyth's 
Theory  of  Ftmctions),  One  of  the  simpfest  c^ses  o(  a  function  ex- 
pressed as  an  infinite  product  is  that  of  an  s/s.  whidi  is  the  value  of 
the  absolutely  convergent  infinite  product. 

14.  K.  T.  w."WeiCT»traM  lias  ihown  that  a  Kon-convctscnt  or 
diveiipent  infinite  product  may  be  made  abiolutely  convergent  by  the 
association  witii  each  (actor  of  a  suitable  exponential  (actor  called 

•ometimes  a  "  convergency  factor."    The  product  M+-'J  (l+^  I 

(>+|;)..U  divergent;  tbe  product  (i+j)«  '{'+^*  "••• 

is  absolutely  conveigent.  The  product  for  nni/s  i(  semi-convetieat 
when  written  in  the  (orm 

(-J)OH)(.-^J(.+^)-.. 

but  abeolutely  convergent  when  written  in  the  form 

(>-^)''0+i)'''(-i)'"('+f,)«'-- 

Fiom  this  last  fonn  it  can  be  shown  that  it 

*«-(-:-)  (-aT)-(-;l^)  (••+;)  (•+^)  -i'^)' 

then  the  limit  of  ^(s)  as  m  and  n  are  both  made  infinite  in  any 
given  ratio  is 

Another  eiample  of  an  absolutely  convergent  infinite  product, 
whose  convergency  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  expooentiai 

factor,  a  tie  product  til  fl  -g)  eS^^V"  where  0  denotes  2m»i+ 

3HUI,  wi  and  wi  being  any  two  quantities  having  a  complex  ratio, 
and  the  product  is  taken  over  all  positive  and  negative  integer  and 
zero  values  of  m  an<l  «.  except  simultaneous  zeros.  This  product  is 
the  expression  in  fa<  tors  of  weierstrass's  elliptic  (unction  a{z). 

Authorities. — t..  Cho'stal.  Algebra,  vol.  ii.  (1900);  E.  Goursat, 
Cours  d'analyu  (trmslatcd  by  E.  R.  Hedrick),  vol.  i.  (1902):  J. 
Harkness  and  F.  Morlcy,  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  0^  Functions 
(1891)  and  Introduitwn  to  the  Theory  oj  Analytic  Functions  (1899); 
E.  w.  Hobson,  Plane  Trigonometry  (1 891),  and  Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Real  VariabUt  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Fourier's  Series;  E.  T.  Whittakcr, 
iioeUm  Anaiysif  (1902);  J.  Tannery,  Introduction  i  la  thioriedet 
functions  d^unt  variable',  C.  Jordan,  Cours  d'analyse  de  VEcote 
Potyteckrtique  (2nd  cd.,  1896):  E.  Cfearo,  Corso  di  analisi  algebroica 
(1894);  O.  Stoli,  AUeemeine  Arithmetik  (1886);  O.  Biermann, 
EUwnte  d€r  kobtren  Mathemotik  (189M:  W.  F.  Osgood.  Introduction 
U  Infinite  Series -fT.  ] .  I'A.  ^romv'Kh,Theory  of  Injimie  Series  {icrQ^), 
Alio  the  article  by  A.  Pringshcim,  "  Irratioitalzahlcn  und  Kon- 
\'ergcnz  unendlichCTi  Prozcssc "  in  the  Enntchpodie  der  mathe- 
mcliscken  Wissensel-.^Ucn  I,  a.  3  (Leipzig).  For  the  history  of  the 
subject  see  R.ReifT,  (leschichte  der  uncniuichen  Reihen;  G.  H.  Hardy, 
A  Course  0/  Pun  MjlhemalKS.  (A.  E.  J.) 

SERINGAPATAII.  or  Sbiumcamtana,  a  tons  of  India,- 
formerly  capital  oi  the  state  of  Mysore,  situated  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Cauvery  river.  Pop.  (1901)  8584.  The 
town  is  chiefly  noted  for  lis  fortress,  which  figured  promineotly  in 
Indian  histon^  at  the  close  of  tbe  i8th  century.  This  formid- 
able stronghold  of  Tippoo  Sultan  twice  sustained  a  (lege  fiom 
the  British,  and  was  finally  Momwd  in  1799.  After  its  capture 
the  island  was  ceded  to  tbe  British,  but  restored  to  Mysore  in 
1S81.  The  island  o(  Seringapatam  is  about  3  m.  in  length  from 
east  to  west  and  i  in  breadth,  and  yields  valuable  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane.  The  fort  occupies  the  western  side,  immediately 
overhanging  the  river.  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  t454  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  local  officers 
appointed  by  Ramanuja,  the  Vishnuite  apostle,  who  named 
it  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga  or  Vishnu.  At  the  eastern  or  lover 
end  of  the  island  is  the  Lai  Bagh  or  "  red  garden,"  containing 
tbe  mausoleum  built  by  Tippoo  Sultan  for  his  father  Hyder  Ali, 
in  which  Tippoo  bimMlf  also  lie*. 
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SERJEANT— SERJEANTY 


SERJSART.  or  SzBCEAirt  (from  ttX.  tenieni,  tenire,  to 
tervt,  through  O.  Fr.  striani,  serjant,  mod.  Fr.  sergent),  the  title 
(i)  <rf  a  Don-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  and  of  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  police;  (i)  of  certain  officials  of  the  royal 
househoM  (see  SajcanU-at-arwu,  below),  (j)  The  name  ms 
also  given  formerly  to  the  highest  rank  of  barristen  in  England 
and  Ireland  (see  Sekjeant-at-Law).  In  the  middle  ages  smicns 
hitd  a  variety  of  applications  all  connoting  the  sense  of  service, 
bom  the  teniens  ie  pant  tt  mam,  the  domestic  servant  of  a 
monastery,  to  the  servUnlta  it  armit,  the  serjeants-at-arms 
(Fr.  scrgeans  d^arma)  of  monarchs,  the  tertimles  {sergeans) 
who  «ne  the  appariton  of  the  French  lung,  and  vamls  who 
held  by  a  special  service  (serjcanty,  g.v.).  The  scrjcanls  [fralrcs 
atrrienlts)  formed  also  an  important  division  of  the  great  military 
Olden  (see  Saint  Johm  or  Jexcsaiek,  Knigbts  ot  the  Oxout 
or,  and  Teupiais).  Du  Cange  (GUasBiwm,  i.v.  "  Setviens  ") 
gives  many  other  instances. 

1.  Military  TitU. — In  its  early  military  uses  the  word  implied 
a  subordinate,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  it  came  to  be  used  for 
a  minor  commander.  The  "  Serjeants  "  of  ordinary  medieval 
armies  were  the  heavy-armed  (generally  mercenary)  cavalry 
or  men-at-arms.  In  the  15th  century  it  became  usual  to  sub- 
divide troops  of  all  sorts  into  groups  of  dissimilar  combatants, 
graded  amongst  themselves  according  to  military  or  social 
importance.  Thus  a  "lance,"  or  group,  might  consist  of  a 
heavy-armed  lancer  (man-at-arms),  a  mounted  and  a  foot  archer 
and  an  armed  valet,  and  the  "  Serjeant "  would  be  its  most 
important  member.  But  the  general  evolution  of  armies  led 
to  their  being  classed  by  arms  and  grouped  in  more  homogeneous 
regiments.  Under  such  an  organization  the  title  of  the  group- 
leader  lost  its  cavalry  significance  and  became  specifically  the 
designation  of  an  infantry  rank.  From  the  cavalry  it  disappeared 
altogether,  the  titles  "  corporal  of  horse,"  "  marichal  des  logis," 
ftc,  taking  its  place.  In  i6th  and  17th  century  armies  the  title 
Serjeant  is  found  amongst  the  highest  ranks  of  an  army.  With 
a  partial  return  to  the  old  meaning  it  signifies,  in  all  its  forms, 
an  expert  professional  soldier,  the  Serjeant  of  a  company,  the 
lerjeant-major  of  a  regiment  and  the  scrjcant-major-gtneral  of 
the  army  (these  last  the  originals  of  the  modem  ranks,  major  and 
major-general)  being  charged  with  all  duties  pertaining  to  tho 
arraying,  camping  and  drill  of  their  tmits. 

.  In  modem  armies  the  word  Serjeant  is  used  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  ranking  between  corporal  and  serjeant-major. 
A  "  lance-serjeant "  is  a  corporal  holding  the  appointment  and 
performing  the  duties,  but  not  havmg  the  rank  of  serjeant. 
The  serjeant-major  in  the  British  service  is  a  "  warrant-officer," 
although  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the  ranks  of  "  troop,'" 
"  squadron  "  or  "  battery  serjeant-major  "  are  non-commissioned 
and  correspond  to  the  "  colour-serjeant "  of  infantry.  This 
last  officer  is  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  a  company, 
and  has,  besides  his  duties  in  the  colour-party,  the  pay  and 
accounting  «ork  of  his  unit.  The  former  "  corporal  of  horse  " 
and  "  coiporal-major  "  stni  survive  in  the  British  Household 
Cavalry.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  the  regimental 
'serjeant-majors  of  infantry  and  cavalry  are  styled  FtUutbd 
and  WacUmeister  respectivdy,  while  in  France  the  titles  are 
adjudanl  and  morlckal  des  logis  or  markhal  des  logis  claf, 

2.  Serjeanls-ct-AriHs. — ^In  the  British  royal  household  there 
■re  eight  serjeants-at-arms,  whose  duties  are  ceremonial;  they 
have  to  be  in  attendance  only  at  drawing-rooms,  levees,  state 
balls  and  state  concerts.  There  are  also  two  other  serjeants-at- 
arms  to  whom  special  duties  are  assigned,  the  one  attending  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  other  the  lord 
chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  carrying  their  maces  and 
executing  their  orders.  The  Speaker's  serjeant-at-arms  is  the 
disciplinary  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  expel  members  at  the  order  of  the  Speaker  and  to  arrest  and 
keep  In  custody  those  persons  condemned  to  this  punishment 
by  the  authority  of  the  House.  The  serjeants-at-arms  have  no 
special  uniform.  At  court  they  wear  any  naval,  military  or 
civil  uniform  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  or  the  court  dress 
of  those  holding  legal  appointments,  but  not  entitled  to  wear 


robes,  i.e.  a  suit  of  Uack  doth,  with  knee-bivedtes,  lace  bands 
and  rufSes,  a  black  silk  cocked  hat  with  rosette  and  steel  loop 
and  a  sword.  A  silver  collar  of  office  is  wom  on  special  occasions. 
This  costume,  with  the  chain,  is  that  worn  by  the  serjeants-at- 
arms  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  always. 

SEKJEANT-AT-IAW,  the  name  (see  above)  given  to  what 
was  formerly  an  order  of  the  highest  rank  of  barristers  at  the 
English  or  Irish  bar.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  serviens  ad 
legem,  as  distinguished  from  apprenUcius  ad  legem,  or  utter 
barrister,  who  probably  originally  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
law  by  serving  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  a  Serjeant.  \Vhen 
the  order  of  Serjeants  was  instituted  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly 
dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  authority  of  Serjeant 
counters  or  countors  (>.c.  pleaders,  those  who  frame  counts  in 
pleading)  is  treated  in  the  Minor  of  Justices,  and  they  are  named 
in  3  Edw.  I.  c  39.  They  may  possibly  have  been  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eentcws  mentioned  in  the  great  customary  of 
Normandy.  The  position  of  the  serjeant  had  become  assured 
when  ChaucA  wrote.  One  of  the  cbaiacteis  in  the  CasUaburj 
TVifctis 

"  A  serjeant  of  the  law,  wary  and  wise. 
That  often  had  y-bceo  at  the  parvis."  > 
Serjeants  (except  king's  Serjeants)  were  created  by  writ  of 
summons  under  the  great  seal,  and  wore  a  special  and  distinctive 
dress,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  coif,  a  white  lawn  or 
silk  dcull-cap,  afterwards  represented  by  a  round  piece  of  black 
silk  at  the  top  of  the  wig.  They  enjoyed  a  social  precedence 
after  knights  bachelors  and  before  companions  of  the  Bath 
and  other  orders.  In  this  they  diScred  from  king's  counsel, 
who  had  simply  professional  as  distinguished  from  social  rank. 
Socially  the  serjeant  had  precedence,  professionally  the  king's 
counsel,  uiUess  indeed,  as  was  often  the  case,  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedence was  granted  to  the  former.  The  Serjeants  at  the  Irish 
bar  had  precedence  next  after  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
Till  past  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  a  limited  number  of  the 
Serjeants  were  called  "  king's  (queen's)  Serjeants."  Th^  vat 
appointed  by  patent  and  summoned  to  parliament.  Until 
18x4  the  two  senior  king's  Serjeants  had  precedence  of  even  the 
attorney-general  and  solicitor-general.  It  was  the  custom  for 
Serjeants  on  their  appointment  to  give  gold  rings  with  mottoes 
to  their  colleagues.  Down  to  1845  the  order  enjoyed  a  very 
valuable  monopoly  of  practice.  The  serjeanu  had  the  right 
of  exclusive  audience  as  leading  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1834  a  royal  mandate  of  William  IV.  attempted  to 
abolish  this  privilege,  but  in  1840  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  coimcil  declared  the  mandate  informal  and  invalid.  The 
monopoly  was  finally  abolished  in  1845  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
For  at  least  600  years  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  wero  always  Serjeants,  but  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873 
no  person  appointed  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  required  to  take  or  have  taken  the  degree 
of  serjeant-at-law.  The  Serjeants  had  their  own  inn  of  court 
known  as  Serjeants'  Inn,  which  was  formerly  in  two  divisiorts, 
one  in  Fleet  Street  and  one  in  Chancery  Lane.  In  1758  the 
members  of  the  former  joined  the  latter.  In  1877  the  society 
was  dissolved,  the  iim  sold  to  one  of  the  members  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  the  existing  Serjeants.  The  order  is 
now  extinct. 

See  Semnu  <ul  £<{«■,  by  Mr  Serjeant  Mann!ng;and  TkeOrierif 
the  Coif,  by  Mr  Serjeant  F'utling. 

SERJEANTY.  Tenure  by  serjeanty  was  a  form  of  land- 
holding  tuder  the  feudal  system,  miermediate  between  tenure 
by  knight-service  (f.>.)  and  tenure  in  socage.  It  originated 
in  the  assignation  of  an  estate  in  land  on  condition  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  duly,  which  can  hardly  be  described  more 
exactly  than  as  not  being  that  of  knight-service  Its  essence, 
according  to  Pollock  and  Maitland,  might  be  described  as 
"  servantship,"  the  discharge  of  duties  in  the  household  of  king 
or  noble;  but  it  ranged  from  service  in  the  king's  host,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  equipment  from  that  of  the  knight,  to  petty 

*  The  parvis  was  the  porrh  of  old  St  Paul's,  where  each  aeijeanC 
had  hit  particular  pillar  at  which  he  held  interviews  with  hit  clKnts. 
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Ttoitn  icaicdy  diMioguUuble  from  t&oie  of  Uw  rent-paying 
tcoant  01  socaccr.  Scrjeantiei,  u  Mia>  Bitewn  bu  apreated  it, 
"  wtn  nctthei  always  military  nor  always  agricultural,  but 
mi(hl  anwoach  very  doiely  the  aervice  of  knights  or  the  service 
of  fanacn. . . .  The  serjeanty  of  holding  the  lung's  head  when 
he  made  a  rough  passage  across  the  Qiannel,  of  pulling  a  lope 
wbea  his  vessel  landed,  of  counting  his  chessmen  on  Christmas 
day,  of  bringing  fuel  to  his  castle,  of  doing  his  carpentry,  of 
finding  his  potherbs,  of  forging  his  irons  for  his  ploughs,  of  tending 
bis  garden,  of  nursing  the  hounds  gored  and  injured  in  the  hunt, 
of  serving  as  veterinary  to  his  sick  falooni,  such  and  many  othefs 
might  be  the  ceremonial  or  menial  service*  due  from  a  given 
serjeanty."  The  many  varieties  of  serjeanty  were  afterwards 
in(Tf»sed  by  lawyers  classing  for  convenience  unde^  this  head 
such  duties  as  those  of  escort  service  to  the  abbess  of  Barking, 
or  of  military  service  on  the  Welsh  border  by  the  men  of 
Archenficld. 

Serjeants  (smienla)  are  already  entered  as  a  distinct  class  in 
Domesday  Book  (10S6),  though  not  in  all  cases  diHerentiated 
bom  the  barons,  who  held  by  knight-service.  Sometimes,  ss 
in  the  case  of  three  Hampshire  serjeanties — those  of  acting  as 
king's  marshal,  of  finding  an  archer  for  his  service,  and  of  keeping 
the  gaol  in  Winchester  Castle — the  tenure  can  be  definitely 
traced  as  far  back  as  Domesday.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  supposed  tenures  by  serjeanty  wore  not  really  such, 
^though  so  described  in  returns,  in  inquests  after  death,  and 
other  records.  The  simplest  legal  test  of  the  tenure  was  that 
Serjeants,  though  liable  to  the  feudal  exactions  of  wardship,  &c., 
acre  not  liable  to  scutage;  they  made  in  place  of  this  exaction 
ipedal  composition  with  the  crown. 

The  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  "grand"  and 
"petty"  serjeanty  is  found  in  the  Great  Charter  (iiis),  the 
khig  there  renouncing  the  right  of  prerogative  wardship  In  the 
case  of  those  who  hdd  of  him  by  the  render  of  small  articles. 
The  legal  doctrine  that  serjeanties  were  (a)  inalienable,  (i) 
impartible,  led  to  the  "  arrentation,"  under  Henry  UI.,  of 
serjenntif  the  lands  of  which  had  been  partly  alienated,  and 
which  were  converted  into  socage  tenures,  or,  in  some  cases, 
tenures  by  knight-service.  Gradually  the  gulf  widened,  and 
"petty"  serjeanties,  consisting  of  renders,'  together  with 
serjeanties  held  of  mesne  lords,  sank  into  socage,  while  "  grand  " 
lerjeanties,  the  holders  of  which  performed  their  service  in 
pcnoii,  became  alone  liable  to  the  burden  of  wardship  and 
aaiiiage.  In  Littleton's  Taurts  this  distinction  appears  as 
wdl  defined,  but  the  development  was  one  of  legal  theory. 

When  the  military  tenure  of  knight-service  wss  abolished 
at  the  Restoration  (by  is  Charles  II.,  cap.  14),  that  of  grand 
serjeanty  was  retained,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  honorary 
character,  it  being  then  limited  in  practice  to  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  at  coronationa,  the  discharge  o{  which  as  a  right 
has  always  been  coveted,  and  the  earliest  record  of  which  is  that 
ef  Queen  Eleanor's  coronation  in  123d.  The  most  conspicuous 
are  those  of  champion,  apputteiuuit  to  the  Dymokes'  manor  of 
Scxivdbby,  and  of  supporting  the  king's  right  arm,  appurtenant  to 
that  of  Worksop.  Ihe  hitter  duty  was  performed  at  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Edward  VIL  (igoi). 

The  "«*— '"t  of  Serjeant  as  a  household  officer  is  still  preserved 
in  the  kmg's  serjeants-at-arms,  serjeant-surgeons  and  serjeant- 
tnunpeter.  The  horse  and  foot  Serjeants  isenieiUes)  of  the  king's 
bast  in  the  tsth  century,  who  ranked  after  the  knights  and  wer^ 
more  lightly  armed,  were  unooimected  with  tenure 


"the  best  summary  of  tenure  by  serjeanty  is  in  Pollock  and  Mait- 
Isod'i  History  of  Engluh  Zdw;  McKechme'i  ifagna  Carta  (1905) 
ihouM  alio  be  consulted;  and  for  Domesday  the  VuUma  Hiitvry 
tf  Hmipikirt.yoX.  i.   The  best  list  of  leHcanaes  is  in  the  Red  Btok 

Coi 


Exdutuir  ("  Rolls  "  series),  but  the  TtHa  de  NevM  (Record 
.  _inimiHioa)  contains  the  most  valuable  records  concerning  them. 
BIcunt'i  Tentira  is  useful,  but  Its  modem  editions  very  uncritical. 
WoUaiton's  Caronatitn  Qaimt  is  the  best  authority  on  its  subject. 

U.  II.  R) 
SEBIIOI  (Lat.  lersio,  a  discourse),  an  oration  ddivciuJ  iiDta 
a  pulpit  with  fullness  and  rhetorical  effect.    Pascal,  than  whom 
■  Usually  a  bow,  sword,  dagger  or  other  small  thing  belonging 
lowsi. 


no  greater  authority  can  be  desired,  defines  a  sermon  as  a  re- 
ligious address,  m  which  the  word  of  God  is  stated  and  explained, 
and  in  which  an  audience  is  excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
This  may  be  BO  extended  as  to  indude  a  discourse  In  favour  of  pure 
morality,  though,  even  in  that  case,  the  morals  are  founded  on 
Christian  doctrine,  and  even  the  sermon  which  the  fox  presches 
in  La  Fontaine's  PobUt  is  a  parody  of  a  Christian  discourse. 
The  Latin  sermons  of  St  Augustine,  of  which  384  are  extant, 
have  been  taken  as  their  models  by  all  sensible  subsequent  divines, 
for  it  was  he  who  rejected  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  his  theme,  and  insisted  that  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  style 
were  not  incompatible  with  dignity  and  religion.  His  object 
was  not  to  dazzle  by  a  conformity  with  the  artificial  rules  of 
oratory,  but  to  move  the  soul  of  the  btener  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  his  conscience^  His  adage  was  Qui  topkuUa  ItqaUur  odiUlit 
est,  and  his  influence  has  been  exercised  ever  since  in  warning 
the  Christian  oiator  against  art'fidality  and  in  urghig  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  awakening  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  on  many 
occasions,  fashion  has  led  the  preachers  of  a  particular  tpodx 
to  develop  rules  for  the  compoeition  of  sermons,  the  value  of 
which  is  more  than  doubtfuL  Cardinal  Siffrein,  who  is  known 
as  the  Abbi  Maury  (1746-1817),  resiuwd  all  the  known  artifices 
of  sermon-style  in  a  volume  which  hss  a  permanent  histoticsl 
value,  the  well-known  Eiiai  svr  I'tlaquaice  dt  la  chain  (1810); 
be  was  himself  rather  a  fiery  politician  than  a  persuasive  divine. 
Maury  describes  all  the  divisions  of  which  a  good  sermon  should 
consist*— an  exordiimi,  a  proposition,  a,  section,  a  confirmation  in 
two  or  more  points,  a  peroration;  and  he  holds  that  a  sermon  on 
morals  should  have  but  two  points,  while  one  on  the  Passion 
must  have  three.  Theseare  effect*  of  pedantry,  and  seem  rather 
to  be  founded  on  a  cold-blooded  analysis  of  celebrated  sermons 
than  on  any  instinctive  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  preacher.  We 
may  wish  to  see  in  a  good  sermon,  what  Bossnet  recommended, 
not  the  result  of  slow  and  tedious  study,  but  the  flnsh  of  a  celestisl 
fervour.  Voltaire  makes  an  interesting  observation  on  the 
technical  difference  between  an  En^ish  and  a  French  sermon  in 
the  iSth  century;  the  former,  he  says,  is  a  solid  and  somewhat 
dry  dissertation  which  the  preacher  reads  to  the  congregation 
without  a  gesture  and  without  any  inflection  of  his  voice;  the 
latter  is  a  long  dedamatlon,  scrupulously  divided  into  three 
points,  and  recited  by  heart  with  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  earliest  example*  of  pulpit  oratory  which  have 
been  preserved  in  English  literature,  the  discoiuse*  of  Wydiffe 
and  his  disciples  may  be  passed  by,  to  arrive  at  the  English 
sermons  of  John  Fisher  (14697-1535),  which  have  a  distinct 
literary  value.  ButHughLatimer  (14857-1555)  is  the  first  great 
English  preacher,  and  the  wit  and  power  of  his  sermons  (i  549) 
give  them  prominence  in  our  literature.  One  of  the  expoatory 
discourses  of  John  Knox  (1505-157  3),  we  are  told,  was  of  mora 
power  to  awaken  his  hearers  than  a  blast  from  "  five  hundred 
trumpets."  When  we  come  to  Eliiabethan  times,  we  possess 
a  few  examples  of  the  sermons  of  the  "  judicious  "  Hooker  ( 1 554- 
1600) ;  Heniy  Smith  (iSSO-i59r)  was  styled  "  the  prime  preacher 
of  the  nation  ";  and  Lancelot  Andrewes  (1555-1636),  whose 
sermons  were  posthuihously  printed  at  the  command  of  James  L 
in  i6s8,  dazzled  his  contemporaries  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eupbembm;  Andrewes  was  called  "  the  star  of  preachen." 
At  a  slightly  Utter  dste  John  Donne  (1573-1631)  and  Joseph 
Hall  (1574-1656)  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  pious.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  sermon  became  one  of  the  most 
highly-cultivated  forma  of  intellectual  entertainment  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  the  theatres  were  dosed  at  the  Common- 
wealth It  grew  to  be  the  only  public  form  of  eloquence.  It  li 
impossible  to  name  all  the  eminent  preachers  of  this  time,  but 
a  few  must  be  mentioned.  John  Hales  (1584-1656);  Edmund 
Calamy  (i6co-t666);  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  Benjamin 
Whichcote  (1609-1685);  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691);  the 
puritan  John  Chren  (1616-1683);  the  phlloaophical  Ralph 
Cudworth  (i6i7-t688):  Archbishop  Leightoa  (1611-1684)— 
each  of  these  holds  an  eminent  position  in  the  records  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  but  all  were  outshone  by  the  gorgeous  oratory  and 
art  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667),  who  is  the  most  Qlnstrknis 
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miter  of  lenBaiit  whom  the  Britiih  nee  hu  produced.  His 
matcbleai  coUectlon  of  discourses  delivered  at  Golden  Grove, 
Tie  EnioiUoi,  was  published  in  1653-1655.  The  fault  of  the 
i;th-century  sermon  was  a  tendency,  less  prominent  in  Jeremy 
Taylor  than  in  any  other  writer,  to  dazzle  the  audience  by  a  display 
of  false  learning  and  by  a  violence  in  imagery;  the  great  merit 
of  its  literary  form  was  the  fullness  of  its  vocabulary  and  the 
richness  and  melody  of  style  which  adorned  it  at  its  best.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  divines  of  this  great  period,  however, 
are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  as  successful  writers  of  sermons. 
At  the  Restoration,  pulpit  oratory  in  England  became  drier, 
less  picturesque  and  more  sententious.  Tbe  great  names  at  this 
period  were  those  of  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677);  Robert  South 
(1634-1716),  celebrated  for  his  wit  in  the  pulpit;  John Tillotion 
( 1630- 1694) ,  the  copyright  of  whose  sermons  fetched  the  enonnous 
sura  of  >5oo  guineas  after  his  death,  and  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  was  "  not  only  the  best  preacher  of  the  age,  but  seemed  to 
have  brought  preaching  to  perfection  ";  and  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet  (1635-1699),  styled,  for  his  appearance  in  tbe  pulpit,  "  the 
beauty  of  holiness."  These  preachers  of  the  Restoration  were 
controversialists,  keen,  moderate  and  unenthusiastic  These 
qualities  were  accentuated  in  the  iSth  century,  when  for  a  while 
religious  oratory  ceased  to  have  any  literary  value.  The  sermons 
of  Benjamin  Hoadly  (1676-1761)  have  a  place  in  history,  and 
those  of  Joseph  Butler  (i69>-i752),  the  Jiallt  Sermtnu  of  J716, 
have  great  philosophical  importance.  Thomas  Boston's  (r676- 
17J1)  memory  has  been  revived  by  the  praise  of  Stevenson, 
but  his  aeal  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  John  Wesley  (1703- 
1791),  who  preached  40,000  sermons,  and  by  that  of  George 
Wfaitefield  (i7i4-r77o). 

Of  all  countries,  however,  France  is  the  one  which  has  shown 
most  brightly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sermon.  In  the  14th 
century  Geraon  (1363-1419)  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
divine  who  composed  and  preached  in  French,  but  his  example 
was  not  followed  by  any  man  of  equal  genius.  It  was  tbe 
popular  movement  of  the  Reformation,  which  made  tlie  sermon  a 
piece  of  literature,  on  the  lips  of  Jean  Calvin  (1509-1564),  Pierre 
Viret  (1511-1571)  and  Thiodore  de  Biie  (1519-1605).  With 
these  stem  Protestant  discourses  may  be  contrasted  the  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  eaphuistical  sermons  of  St  Francois  de  Sales  (1605- 
1612),  full  of  mystical  imagery.  Father  Claude  de  Lingendes 
(1591-1660)  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  classic 
French  sermon,  although  his  own  amdenes  were  invariably 
written  in  Latin,  but  his  methods  were  adopted  in  French,  by  the 
school  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  In  the  great  body  of  noble 
religious  eloquence  delivered  from  French  pulpits  during  the 
X7th  century,  the  first  place  is  certainly  held  by  the  sermons  of 
J.  B.  Bossuet  (1617-1704),  who  remains  perhaps  the  greatest 
preacher  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His  six  Oraisotu 
Funibrts,  the  latest  of  which  was  delivered  in  1687,  form  the 
most  majestic  existing  type  of  this  species  of  literature.  Around 
that  of  Bossuet  were  collected  other  noble  names:  Louis  Bour- 
daloue (i639-t704),  whom  his  contemporaries  preferred  to 
Bossuet  himself;  Esprit  Flichier  (1631-1710),  the  politest 
preacher  who  ever  occupied  a  Parisian  pulpit;  and  Jules 
Uascaron  (1634-1703),  in  whom  all  forms  of  etoquence  were 
united.  A  generation  later  appeared  Baptiste  Massillon  (1663- 
1741),  who  was  to  Bossuet  as  Racine  to  Comeille;  and  Jacques 
Saurin  (1677-1730),  whose  evangelical  sermons  were  delivered 
at  the  Hague.  These  are  the  great  classic  preachers  whose 
discourses  continue  to  be  read,  and  to  form  aninberentpartof  the 
body  of  French  literature.  There  was  some  revival  of  tbe  art  of 
the  sermon  at  Versailles  a  century  later,  where  the  Atibl  Maury, 
iriiose  critical  work  has  been  mentioned  above,  preached  with 
vivid  eloquence  between  1770  and  1785;  tbe  Pire  Elis6e  (1726- 
1783),  whom  Diderot  and  Mme  Roland  greatly  admired,  held 
•  sirailaT  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  Paris.  Since  the  end  of  the 
i8tb  century,  although  a  great  number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  published,  and  although  the  pulpit 
holds  its  own  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  alike,  for 
inirposes  of  exhortation  and  encouragement,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  sermon  has  io  any  way  extended  its  influence  as  a  form 


of  pure  literature.  It  has,  in  general,  been  greatly  shortened, 
and  the  ordinary  sermon  of  to-day  is  no  longer  an  elaborate  piece 
of  carefully  balanced  and  ornamental  literary  architecture,  but 
a  very  simple  and  brief  homily,  not  occupying  the  listener  for. 
more  than  some  ten  minutes  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  service. 
In  Germany,  the  great  preachers  of  tbe  middle  ages  were 
Franciscans, such  as  Brother  Bertold  of  Rcgensburg  (1110-1172), 
or  Dominicans,  such  as  Johann  Tauler  (1 290-1361),  who  preached 
in  Latin.  Tbe  great  period  of  vernacular  preaching  lasted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  to  the  end  of  tbe  1 7th  century.  Martin 
Luther  was  the  most  ancient  type  of  early  Reformation  preacher, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  mystic  Johann  Amdl  (1555-1621); 
the  Catholic  church  produced  in  Vienna  the  eccentric  and  almost 
burlesque  oratory  of  Abraham  a  Sanla  Clara  (1642-1709).  The 
last  of  tbe  great  German  preachers  of  this  school  was  P.  J. 
Spener,  the  founder  of  the  Pietists  (1635-1705). 

Among  the  best  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  sermon  are 
Abbt  Maury:  Essai  tur  tilapieiue  it  la  ckairt  (j  vols.,  Paris.  1810); 
Rothe,  Caehichle  der  Prcdiit  (Biemen,  1881).  (E.  G.) 

SEROUZ  D-AGINCOUBT.  JBAN  BAPTI8TB  LOUIS  6B0B0B 
(1730-1814),  Flench  archaeologist  and  historian,  was  bora  at 
Beauvais  on  the  5th  of  April  1730.  He  belonged  to  a  good  family, 
and  in  his  youth  served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  army  in  order  to  take  charge  of  his 
younger  brothers  who  had  been  left  orphans,  he  was  appointed 
a  farmer-general  by  Louis  XV.  In  1777  he  visited  England, 
Germany  and  Holland;  and  in  the  following  year  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  with  the  view  of  exploring  thoroughly  the  remaim 
of  ancient  art.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  and  devoted 
himself  to  preparing  the  results  of  his  researches  for  publication. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  September  1814,  leaving  the  work,  whidt 
was  being  issued  in  parts,  unfinished;  but  it  was  carried  on  by 
M.  Gence,  and  published  complete  under  the  title  L'Hislein 
it  Fcrt  par  la  mmummU,  itpuU  ta  Ucaienu  an  qtutriimt 
sUcU  jusqu'd  son  rentnnellement  au  seisthne  (6  vols.  fol.  with 
325  plates,  Paris,  1823).  An  Englidi  translation  by  Owen  Jonea 
was  published  in  1847.  In  the  year  of  his  death  Seroux  d'Agin- 
court  published  in  Paris  a  Rttital  it  /rcpKenU  it  tadftmn 
antique,  tn  letre  cuile  (1  vol.  4to). 

8BR0W,  or  Saxau,  the  Himalayan  name  of  a  goat-like  antelope 
of  the  size  of  a  donkey,  nearly  allied  to  the  goral  (f .*.)  of  the 
same  region,  but  considerably  larger,  and  with  small  face-glands. 
The  Himalayan  animal  is  a  local  race  of  the  Sumatran  Ntmt- 
rkadus  tumaireusis;  and  the  name  aerow  is  now  extended  to 
embrace  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  range 
of  which  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra  in  one  direction,  and  to  Tibet,  China, 
Japan  and  Formosa  in  another.  Serows  inhabit  scrub-clad 
mountains,  at  no  great  elevation.  (R.  L.*) 

SKRPA  PINTO.  ALBZANDRB  ALBERTO  DE  LA  ROCHA 
(1846-1900),  Portuguese  explorer  in  Africa,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Polchras,  on  the  Douro,  on  the  loth  of  April  1846. 
Entering  the  army  in  1864.  he  served  in  Mozambique,  and  in  1869 
took  part  io  an  expedition  against  tribes  in  revolt  on  the  lower 
Zambezi.  In  t877  he  and  Captains  Capello  and  Ivens  of  the 
Portuguese  navy  were  sent  on  an  expedition  to  south  central 
Africa.  The  exploren  left  Benguella  in  November  1877  for  the 
interior,  but  Setpa  Pinto  soon  patted  from  hb  colleagues,  who 
went  north,  while  Serpa  Pinto  continued  east.  He  crossed  the 
Kwando  in  June  1878,  and  in  August  reached  Lialui,  the  Barolse 
capital  on  the  2Sambezi,  where  he  received  help  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Coillard  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  journey  down  tbe 
river  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  whence  he  turned  south,  arriving  at 
Pretoria  on  the  nth  of  February  1879.  He  was  the  fourth 
explorer  to  traverse  Africa  from  west  to  east,  and  was  the  fint 
to  lay  down  with  approximate  accuracy  the  route  between  Bihe 
and  Lialui.  Among  other  rewards  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  awarded  him  (1881)  tbe  Founder's  medaL 
The  account  of  his  travels  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
How  I  crossed  Africa  (1  vols.,  London,  1881).  In  1884  he  at- 
tempted, with  less  success,  the  exploration  of  the  regions 
between  Mosambique  and  Lake  Nyasa.    Appointed  governor  of 
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M onmbiqae  in  1889,  he  msadbtcd  an  ffitpedition  iritb  tbe  object 
of  Mcnriag  for  Portugal  the  Shirt  bighliinds  and  neighbouring 
icgiou,  but  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Britiah  agenti  Uohn 
BufhiiMin  and  H.  H.  Johnston)  frustrated  this  design  (see 
AniCA,  1 5).  Shortly  afterwards  Setpa  Pinto  letumed  to  Lisbon 
and  «a*  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  died  on  the  sStb 
of  Oceember  19C0. 

SERraMT  (Lat.  serfetu,  aeeping,  from  serptrt;  cf.  "  teptOe  " 
from  riptn,  Gr.  ifntta),  a  synonym  for  reptile  or  snake  (see 
RETtiLE,  and  Snakis),  now  generally  used  only  of  dangerous 
varieties,  or  metaphorically.  See  also  Serpent -Woismp 
bdow. 

In  music  the  serpent  (Fr.  terpmt,  Gcr.  Serpent,  ScUangcnrokr, 
Ital.  serptnltnt)  is  an  obsolete  bass  wind  instrument  derived  from 
the  old  wooden  comets  (Zinkm),  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
bass-horn,  Russian  bassoon  and  ophideide.  The  serpent  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  out  and  cut  to  the 
desired  shape.  They  are  so  joined  together  by  gluing  as  to  form 
a  conical  tube  of  wide  calibre  with  a  diameter  varying  from  a 
little  over  half  an  tnchatthecrook  to  nearly  4in.  at  the  wider  end. 
Tbe  tube  is  covered  with  leather  to  ensure  solidity.  The  upper 
eitremity  ends  with  a  bent  brass  tube  or  crook,  to  which  the  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece  is  attached;  the  lower  end  does  not  expand 
10  form  a  bell,  a  peculiarity  the  serpent  shared  with  the  comets. 
The  tube  is  pierced  laterally  with  six  holes,  the  firat  three  of 
which  are  covered  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
others  with  those  of  tbe  left.  When  all  the  holes  are  thus 
closed  the  instrument  will  produce  the  following  sounds,  of 
which  tbe  first  is  the  fundamental  and  the  rest  the  harmonic 

series    founded     thereon:     (?■!      £5 

■ct 

Each  of  the  holes  on  being  successively  opened  gives  tbe  same 
scries  of  harmonics  on  a  new  fundamental,  thus  producing  a 
chromatic  compass  of  three  octaves  by  means  of  six  holes  only. 
The  boles  are  curiously  disposed  along  the 
tube  for  convenience  in  reaching  them 
with  the  fingers;  in  consequence  they  are 
of  very  small  diameter,  and  this  affects  the 
intonation  and  timbre  of  the  instrument 
adversely.  With  the  application  of  leys 
to  the  serpent,  which  made  it  possible 
to  place  the  holes  approximately  in  the 
correct  theoretical  position,  whereby  the 
diameter  of  the  boles  was  also  made  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  tube,  this  defect 
was  remedied  and  the  timbre  improved. 

The  serpent  was,  according  to  Abb^ 
Lcboeur,^  the  outcome  of  experiments  made 
on  the  corrum,  the  t>asB  comet  or  Zinke,  by 
Edm6  GuUlaume,  canon  of  Auxerre,  in  1590. 
The  invention  at  once  proved  a  success,  and 
the  new  bass  became  a  valuable  addition  to 
church  concerted  music,  more  csoecially  in 
France,  in  spite  of  the  serpent's  narsh.  un- 
^pleasant tone.  Mersenne(l656)dcacribcsand 
figures  the  serpent  of  his  day  in  detail,  but  it  was  evidently  unknown 
to  Praetorius  (1618).  Dunng  the  l8th  century  the  construction  of 
the  tnetmment  underwent  many  improvements,  the  tendency  being 
to  make  tbe  unwieldy  windings  more  compact.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  I9tb  century  the  open  holes  had  been  discarded,  and  as  many 
as  fourteen  or  seventeen  keys  disposed  conveniently  aloi^  the  tube. 
Cerber.  in  his  Lexikon  (1790),  states  that  in  l7ao  a  musician  of 
Lille,  named  Rdgibo,  makmi^  further  experiments  on  the  serpent, 
produced  a  bass  horn,  giving  it  the  shape  of  the  bassoon  for  greater 
portability;  and  Frichot,  a_  French  tefugcc  in  London,  introduced 
a  variant  of  brass  which  rapidly  woo  favour  under  the  name  of  "  bass 
bom  "  or  "  basson  russc  in  English  military  bands.  On  being 
introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  instrument  was  received 
into  general  use  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  experiments  with 
basaes  for  military  bands,  which  resulted  first  in  the  oi^hicleidc 
(f.v.)  and  ultimately  in  tbe  valuable  invention  of  the  piston  or 
valve. 

Further  information  as  to  the  technique  and  construction  of  the 
■erpeot  may  be  gained  from  Joseph  FrOhlich's  excellent  treatise 


'  See  Uimmn  cmanuM  Vkitloir*  ttMticitique  el  dnte  tAuxern 
(Paris,  iM)-  ■•■  ■<9. 


on  all  the  iutruroettt*  of  tli«  orcheMra  in  his  day  (B«na,  iSll), 
where  clear  and  accurate  practical  drawings  of  tbe  instruments  ara 
given.  (K.  S.) 

tERPENTARIBS.  or  Oi>uiucuus,  in  astronomy,  a  contten*. 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  anciently  named  Aesciilapius, 
and  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  s.c.)  and  Aratos  (3rd 
century  b.c.).  Aoxmiing  to  the  Grak  fables  it  variously 
lepiaents:  Camabon  (or  Ch«mabon),kingof  thcGetae,  kiUin|t 
one  of  the  dragons  of  Triptolemns,  or  Herades  killing  the  serpent 
at  the  river  Swgaiius  (or  Sagaris),  or  the  phyaidan  Asclepiljn 
(Aesculapius),  to  denote  his  skill  in  cniing  snakn  bites.  Ptolemy 
catalogued  99  stus,  Tyd»  Bnhe  1 5,  and  Hevelius  40.  "  New  " 
stars  were  observed  in  1604  and  1848. 

SEBPBNTINK,  in  geometry,  a  cubic  curve  described  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  given  by  the  cartesian  equation  y{if+:f)» 
abx.  The  origin  Is  a  point  of  inflection, 
the  axis  of  x  is  an  asymptote,  and  tbe 
ctirvc  lies  between  the  pualld  lines 
2y»*ft. 

IBRPEMTIin,  a  mineral  which,  in  a 
massive  and  impute  form,  occiin  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  rock,  and  being  commonly 
of  variegated  coknir,  is  often  cut  and  polished,  Hke  marble,  for  tue 
as  a  decorative  stone.  It  is  generally  hdd  that  the  name  was 
suggested  by  tbe  fancied  resemblance  of  the  dark  mottled  green 
stone  to  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  but  it  may  possibly  refer  to  some 
reputed  virtue  of  the  stone  as  a  cme  for  siuike-bite.  Serpentine 
was  probably,  at  least  in  part,  the  XiSot  i^nft  of  Dioscoridca 
and  the  opUia  of  Pliny;  and  this  name  appears  in  a  latinized 
form  as  the  serpentaria  of  G.  Agricola,  writing  in  the  161J1 
century,  and  as  the  fa^  lerpenJMW  and  marmcr  sirpemHnitm  of 
other  early  writers.  Italian  acnlptors  have  sometimes  termed  it 
TttHoehia  in  allusion  to  its  rcsemUanoe  to  tbe  akin  of  a  frog. 

Althcn^populiiriy  called  a  "  marble,"  serpentine  is  eaaentially 
different  from  any  kind  of  limestone,  in  that  it  is  a  magnesium 
silicate,  associated  however,  with  more  or  Icas  lenotts  silicate. 
Analyses  show  that  the  mineral  contains  BiMgiSiA,  and  if  tte 
water  be  regarded  as  constitutional  the  formula  may  be  written 
Mgi(Si04)tHi(MgOH).  Serpentine  occurs  massive,  fibroni, 
lamellar  or  granular,  but  never  crystalllxed.  Fine  pseudomotpfai 
having  the  form  of  olivine,  but  tbe  composition  of  serpentine,  are 
known  from  Snarum  in  Buskerud,  Norway,  the  crystals  revealing 
their  character  by  containing  an  occasional  kernel  of  the  origiiial 
mineral.  The  alteration  of  rocks  rich  in  olivine  has  given  rise 
to  much  of  the  serpentine  occurring  as  rock-masses  (see  Pxu- 
dotite).  Studied  microscopically,  the  change  is  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  surface  and  from  the  irregular  cracks  of  the  olivine, 
producing  fibres  of  serpentine.  The  iron  of  the  olivine  passes 
more  or  less  completely  into  the  ferric  state,  giving  rise  to  grains 
of  magnetite,  which  form  a  black  dust,  and  may  ultimately  yield 
scalesof  haematiteorlimonite.  Considerable  increase  of  voltmie 
generally  accompanies  aerpentinization,  and  thus  are  produced 
fissures  which  afford  passage  for  the  agents  of  alteration,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mesh-like  structure,  formed  of 
strings  of  serpentine  enclosing  kernels  of  olivine  in  the  meshes, 
and  this  olivine  may  itself  ultimately  become  serpentiniaed. 
Serpentine  may  also  be  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other  noa- 
aliuninous  ferro-magnesian  silicates  such  as  enstatite,  augite  or 
hornblende,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  show  microscopically  a 
characteristic  structure  reUted  to  the  cleavage  of  the  origfaial 
mineral,  notably  loxenge-shaped  in  the  case  of  hornblende. 
Many  interesting  pseudomorphs  of  serpentine  were  described  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Dana  from  the  Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  near 
Brewster,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  indoding  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens  with  cubic  cleavage. 

The  purest  kind  of  serpentine,  known  as  "  noble  serpentine," 
is  generally  of  pale  greenish  or  yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent, 
and  breaking  with  a  rather  bright  conchoidal  fracture.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  granular  limestone,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  forsterile,  olivine  or  chondrodite.  The  hardness  of  serpentine 
is  between  3  and  4,  while  the  spedfic  gravity  varies  from  a-5 
to  a-6f.    A  (teen  leipcatioe  of  the  exceptional  hardaew  o(  6, 
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farmair  icguded  u  Jide,  b  koomi  u  bowenite,  having  been 
named  bjr  J.  D.  Dana  after  G.  T.  Bowen.  The  original  bowenite 
aune  from  Smithfield,  Rlwde  Island,  U^.A.,  and  a  omilar 
Bdnoal  was  described  by  Geoeral  C  A.  McMalion  as  occinring 
in  Afghanistan,  what  it  a  carved  for  oraamental  puipotes 
in  tlie  belief  that  it  is  jade  (f  J.).  Many  oommon  carvings 
Rgarded  as  jade  are  really  serpentine,  and  tfaeiefofe  soft.  Serpen- 
tine of  iMJiimiMr  or  cbsisdy  fibioas  form  is  termed  picroUte,  a 
name  proposed  by  J.  F.  L.  Haiismann  from  tlie  Gnek  wucfit 
(bitter)  in  allusion  to  the  presence  of  msgnrsis  The  finely 
tiimiu  serpentine  is  called  chrysotile  from  the  lustrous  yellowish 
coloar  which  it  usually  presents  (xpvoiti  gold;  rOat,  fibre)  and 
this  variety  is  extensively  worked,  especially  in  Canada,  for  use 
M  asbestos  (;■>■).  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the 
words  chrysotile  and  chrysolite,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr 
J.  W.  Evans  that  the  fibrous  serpentine  should  be  distinguished 
a*  kaiystiolite— a  modification  of  the  ancient  name,  taken  from 
its  occurrence  near  Kaiystos  in  Euboea.  Foliated  serpentine 
is  usually  termed  marmolite— a  name  given  by  G.  T.  Nuttall, 
from  /f/Y'f'/'"  (to  i^isten)  in  reference  to  its  lustre.  A  thin 
lamellar  or  fiaky  serpentine  aapposed  to  occur  in  the  Antigorio 
valley  north  of  DomodossoU  in  Piedmont  is  called  antigorite, 
having  been  named  in  1840  by  M.  E.  Schweizer,  after  whom  a 
somewhat  similar  mineral  is  termed  schweiaerite.  Antigorite 
has  been  studied  by  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney  and  Miss.C.  Raisin 
(Qutfl.  Jtam.  G»cL  See.,  kL,  1905,  p.  690;  Iziv.,  rgoS,  p.  151). 
An  appie^grcen  transIoceDt  serpentine  passes  under  the  name  of 
wiOiainsite,  having  been  so  called  by  C.  U.  Shepard  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer  L.  White  WnUams,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  this  variety  occurs. 

f  Common  serpentine "  is  the  impure  massive  kind  which 
occurs  in  rock-masses  and  is  extensively  worked  as  "  serpentine- 
maiUe."  It  is  sometimes  veined  with  steatite,  or  magnesite, 
and  may  contain  scsttered  crystals  of  dialUge,  bronzite  or  bastite 
(an  aiteied  rhombic  pyroxene),  which  by  schillerization  may 
present  *  metallic  lustre.  In  En^and  the  chief  kxalities  of 
serpentine  are  in  Cornwall,  eQ>ecially  in  the  Lizard  district, 
where  it  is  quarried  and  carved  into  mantelpieces,  columns, 
vases  and  other  ornaments.  Much  of  it  presents  a  rich  red  or 
blown  colour,  often  mottled  and  sometimes  veined.  Professor 
Bonney  has  shown  that  it  has  been  largely  derived  from  olivine. 
Green  serpentine  occurs  oesrHolyhesd  in  Anglesey.  A  beautiful 
serpentine,  generally  mottled  ted  and  green,  with  veins  of 
steatite,  is  fonnd  at  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  was 
used  for  pOlais  in  the  great  hall  at  Versailles.  Serpentine  con- 
taining cfaromite  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Tslnnds. 

The  rock  called  "  ophicaldte  "  consists  of  an  intimate  associa- 
tion of  serpentine  with  limestone,  often  forming  an  ornamental 
stone  which  is  beautifully  clouded  and  zoned  with  various  shades 
of  green.  It  gaierally  results  from  the  metamotphism  of  an 
impure  dolomitic  limestone,  the  impurities  having  crystallized  as 
new  minerals  which  become  altered  to  serpentine.  Pseudo- 
morphs  of  serpentine  occur  after  forsterite.  The  best  known 
serpentinous  inarble  of  the  British  Isles  occurs  in  Connemaia  in 
Galway,  Ireland,  and  passes  in  trade  under  the  name  of  "  Irish 
green."  Ophicalcites  are  developed  also  in  various  parts  of 
Sortland,  and  the  green  pebbles  found  in  lona  belong  to  this 
type  of  rodt.  The  famous  eozoonal  marble  of  Canada  is  also 
of  similar  character. 

In  Saxony  common  serpentine  is  largely  worked  at  ZSblitz 
near  Harienberg  and  Waldheim.  The  rock  of  ZSblitz,  mentioned 
by  G.  Agricola  in  the  i6th  century,  is  usually  of  dull  green  or 
brown  colour,  and  frequently  contains  dark  red  Bohemian 
garnet  or  pyrope  (q.*.).  It  was  used  in  the  mausoleimi  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Frogmore,  Windsor,  and  in  Abraham  Lincobi's  monu- 
ment at  Springfield,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  Italy  is  rich  in  serpentine, 
the  best-known  being  the  vcrde  di  Ptalo,  which  has  been  quarried 
for  centuries  at  Monteferrato  near  Prato  in  Tuscany,  and  has 
been  largdy  used  in  ecclesiastics!  architecture  in  Florence, 
Prato  and  PistAja.  Much  serpentine  is  found  near  Genoa  and 
Levanto.  The  ttrdt  di  Pegli  comes  from  Pegli  not  far  from 
Genoa,  while  the  terde  di  CtMta  is  a  bncdatod  serpentinous 


Umcstooe  from  Pietra  Lavezzara.  Serpentine  oecnrs  also  at 
many  localities  in  the  Apennines,  in  Elba  and  in  Corsica.  Tlie 
term  ophiolite  has  been  vaguely  used  to  include  not  only  scrpen- 
tinea  but  many  other  rocks  aworiatwi  with  the  Italian  serpen- 
tines. Verde  amlict  is  a  brecdatcd  serpentine  with  fragmenta  of 
limestoiK,  originally  brought  by  the  Romans  &om  Atrax  in 
Thessaly,  and  called  lapii  atraeius.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
tert  cntiqae,  or,  following  the  old  French,  scrj  ati<>{ae.  Tbe 
term  aeqientaoe  is  often  improperly  applied  to  the  ancient  green 
porphyry  of  Laconia  in  Uie  Peloponnesus  (ferfiio  serptnHn* 
lerde).  True  serpentine  occurs  at  numerous  localities  in  tbe 
Alps  and  in  France,  an  elegant  variety  being  quarried  at  Spinal 
in  the  Voeges,  whilst  a  fine  ophicaldle  is  woriccd  at  St  \it*n 
and  Maurins,  dep.  Hautes-Alpes.  The  Ronda  Mountains  in 
Spain  also  yield  serpentine. 

In  North  America  serpentine  is  so  widely  distributed  that 
only  a  few  localities  can  be  specified.  It  is  found  in  St  Lawrence 
county,  Essex  county  and  Warren  county,  New  York,  and  also 
on  Staten  Island;  at  Mmtville  and  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey; 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  at  Newbury  and  Newburypoit, 
Massachusetts;  Texas,  Lancaster  county,  and  West  Cboter, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania;  at  many  localities  in  Vermont, 
and  in  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  and  Washington. 

For  American  wrpcntine  see  Stones  for  Bmiidini  atid  Dteoraiiom, 
by  George  P.  Merrill  (New  York,  191^) ;  and  for  serpentine  asbestos 
see  the  same  author's  Nfm-wulaUic  JKnwrob  (New  York,  1904). 

SBBPSHT-VORSHIP.  From  all  parts  of  the  worid  there  is 
a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence  for  the  prominence  of  the 
serpent  in  religion,  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Snake-  ,_  pnr<^ 
worship  still  prevails  largely  in  India,  and  a  writer  mmooim 
in  1896  remarks  that  the  previous  census  showed  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  over  25,000  N»ga  (serpent) 
worshippers,  113,000  votaries  of  the  snake-god  GOga,  and.  In 
the  Punjab,  some  35,000  q>ecial  votaries  of  the  snake  godlings.' 
The  evidence  from  modem  India  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
medieval  and  andent  Indian  sources,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
representations  of  the  adoration  of  snake^leities  on  the  Buddhist 
topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati.'  There  we  find,  not  indeed 
living  serpents,  but  deities  with  serpent-symbolism,  indicating 
a  composition  of  various  strata  of  religious  belief,  analogous  to 
the  evidence  for  serpent-symboh'sm  from  Babylonia,  Crete, 
Greece  or  Peru;  (or  the  higher  reli^ons  have  almost  invariably 
retained  in  their  ritual  and  belief,  sometimes  with  only  slight 
modification,  cruder  conceptions  which  can  still  be  studied  in 
less  elevated  form  among  the  lower  races  of  India,  Africa  or 
America.  The  result  is  instructive  when  we  turn  to  the  numerous 
serpent  myths  and  legends  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
to  the  stray  notices  in  old  writers,  or  to  the  fragmentary  scraps 
of  populsr  superstition  everywhere.  Modem  sdentific  research 
has  vividly  illustrated  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  human 
mind;  thoe  is  a  general  similarity  in  tbe  effect  of  similar 
phenomena  upon  people  at  a  similar  stage  of  mental  growth; 
there  is  an  almost  inherent  or  unconsdous  belief  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  countless  ages  of  man's  history.  At 
the  same  time,  apart  from  the  gradual  evolution  of  religious  and 
other  conceptions  there  are  the  more  inddental  and  axtifidal 
influences  which  have  shaped  them.  Hence,  our  evidence  for 
serpent-cults  everywhere  represents  varying  stages  in  the 
historical  development  of  a  few  related  fundamental  ideas 
which  are  psychologically  explicable;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  subject  geographically  or  historically.  It  is  most 
useful,  perhaps,  to  survey  some  of  the  general  features  of  belief 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  complex  inquiries  which  involve 
a  consideration  of  other  subjects  over  a  larger  field. 

>  See  W.  Crooke.  Tie  Popidtr  Mi^at  and  foCUora  •/  yorOerm 
India  (London.  1896),  H.  iza. 

■  See  the  elaborately  illustrated  work  of  lames  Fefguslon,  7>« 
and  Serpent  Worship,  or  lUmstratioHS  of  Mytkolory  and  Art  in  India 
{2nd  ed.,  Londofi.  1873);  also  M.  Wlntenutz,  der  SarpabaU,  ein 
altindiicher  Sdilangen<ult,"  in  Milleil.  d.  nlkrop.  CtseU.  of  Vienna, 
xviii.  (1888),  pp.  >J-sa,  >so-s64'  Both  give  abundant  infomatioa 
on  the  various  features  of  actpcnt-cuUs. 
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tiMoatiat  buSknatfi  mnd  (knoos  niiiu,  gKifijig  amund  poola,  wilb 
mnd  trees,  myiterioiulT  duappeariBg  faelow  ground,  the  eerpent  and 
■M  iu  kind  iavanabl/  arrated  attentioa  throiich  its  nncaiuiy 
ifistiiictiveiisss  bom  bud  or  beast.  lu  lUdine  motioa  suggested 
ibe  winding  fiver.  Biting  its  taD  it  symbouzed  the  earth  sunounded 
by  the  worid^iver.  Its  patient  waccfafulne»,  tlie  faadnatioa  it 
exerted  over  its  victims,  tiie  easy  domestication  of  some  species, 
and  the  deadlioess  of  others  have  always  impceased  primitive  minds. 
Its  ssrift  aisd  deadl/  dart  waa  likened  to  the  lightning;  equally 
matveUous  seemed  its  fatal  power.  It  b  little  wonder  that  men 
who  oouM  ume  and  handle  the  reptiks  gained  esteem  and  influence. 
Sometimes  the  long  life  of  the  aetpent  and  its  habit  of  changing  the 
•Idn  suggested  ideu  of  immortality  and  resurrection,  and  it  is 
Botewortny  tint  one  Indian  snake-festival  occurs  after  or  at  the 
■laughing,  when  the  sacred  being  is  thus  supposed  to  become  purified.> 
A  very  commOD  belief  associates  serpents  or  dragons  and  other 
monsters  with  the  guardianship  of  treasure  or  wealth;  comp.,  r.|., 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperidcs,  and  the  Egyptian 
gods  Koepb  and  Osiris,  and  the  Indian  Krishna  and 
India.  Serpents  adorned  with  necklaces  of  jewels 
or  with  crowns  were  familiar  in  old  superstition,  and 
the  serpent  with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth  was  a  favourite  love- 
token.  Many  stories  tell  of  the  grateful  reptile  which  brought 
valuable  gifts  to  a  benefactor.  According  to  a  common  Indian 
belief  a  wealthy  man  srho  dies  without  an  heir  returns  to  guard 
his  wealth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  Italian  superstition 
supposed  that  to  find  a  serpent's  skin  brought  good  luck  (Leland).' 
No  singular  preference  for  jewels  on  the  part  of  serpents  will 
C]q>lain  the  belief,  and  creatures  like  the  jackdaw  which  have 
this  weakness  do  not  enjoy  this  prominence  in  folk-lore.  A 
ntionalistic  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  connexion 
between  the  chthonic  serpent  and  subterranean  sources  of  vrealth.' 
Moreover,  the  serpent  is  often  associated  with  metallurgy,  and 
to  serpent  deities  have  been  ascribed  the  working  of  metals, 
gem-cutting  and  indeed  culture  in  general.  The  Aztec  Quetzal- 
coatl  taught  metallurgy  and  agriculture,  gave  abundance  of 
maize,  also  wisdom  and  freedom  from  disose.  The  Babylonian 
Ea,  who  sometimes  has  serpent  attributes,  introduced — like 
the  American  serpent  Votan — knowledge  and  culture.  The 
half-serpent  Cadmus  brought  knowledge  of  mines,  agriculture, 
and  .the  "  Cadmean  "  letters,  while  Cectops  inculcated  laws 
and  ways  of  life  and  was  the  first  to  establish  monogamy. 
Although  the  reptile  is  not  particularly  intelligent,  it  has  become 
tamed  for  shrewdness  and  wisdom,  whether  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  ili.  i;  a  Cor.  xi.  3)  or  generally  (cf.  Matt.  x.  16). 
The  (^hites  (f.t.)  actually  identifi^  the  serpent  with  Sophia 
("  Wisdom  ");  the  old  sage  Carga,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Indian 
astronomy,  owed  his  learning  to  the  serpent-god  Sesha  Nltga; 
and  the  Pbocoidan  yifo>i>  "Ojilur  wrote  the  seven  tablets  of  fate 
which  were  guarded  by  Harmonia.*  Not  only  is  the  serpent 
connected  with  oracles,  the  beneficent  atatkadaeirum  of  Phoenicia 
also  symbolized  immortality.  In  Babylonian  myth  a  serpent, 
apparently  in  a  well  or  pool,  deprived  Gilgamesh  of  the  plant 
which  rejuveoated  old  age,  and  if  it  was  the  rightful  guardian 
of  the  wonderful  gift,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Hebrew  story,  now 
ICftbaped  in  GerL  iii.,  where  the  supernatural  serpent  is  clearly 
acquainted  with,  the  properties  of  the  tree  of  life.' 

'  Ferguaaon,  p.  359.  Perhaps  the  sloughing  more  than  any  other 
feature  stimulated  primitive  ipcculation;  cf.  wintcmitz,  p.  28. 

'See  Crooke,  ii.  i  and  fi  sqq.;  C.  G.  Leland,  Etnacan  Riman 
Ktmaias,  p.  381;  Wintenutz  37  seq.;  A.  W.  Buckland,  Antkropc- 
tcpcal  SttMtt  {itii),  pp.  104-139  (on  serpenu  in  connexion  with 
Dictallurgy  and  precious  stones). 

*  Excavators  know  how  the  popular  mind  associates  their  labours 
with  search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  no  doubt  the  wealth  of  dead 
civilizations  often  stimulated  the  imagination  of  subsequent  genera- 
tions. A  gmesonie  Indian  story  (Crooke,  iL  r36)  shows  now  old 
treasure-chambers  could  actually  harbour  enormous  and  deadly 


< Nonnus  (Dioiu  xIL  340  •qq),  cited  by  W.  W.  C.  Baudissin, 
StmL  a.  Jlcfir.-Cueit.  (Leipzig,  1876), !.  174  acq.  (pp.  lii-T^i,  Semitic 
serpent-cult).  See,  tor  Garga,  C.  F.  Oldham,  Tlu  Stm  and  Ut 
Serpnt  (London,  1905),  p.  54;  and.  for  the  serpent's  wisdom, 
F.  L.  Schwartz,  Vrsprunt  dir  Mylkalotie  (1860),  pp.  55  seq.;  I. 
Machly,  VU  SMantf  »>  ityll»"  ■>•  Cattw  d.  Oaa.VaCer  (1867), 
PP.9seQ-,  11,33  seq. 

'See  H.  Cicwnann,  Arcka  f.  RditimittUsauchaft,  x.  357  sqq. 
A  Babyloaian  cyliodcr  represents  two  figures  (divine?)  on  either 
ride  of  •  ffvit-tiec.  and  behind  one  of  them  a  lerpent  oous  npwanb. 


Serpents  vers  iuppmej  to  know  of  a  root  whicb  bionght 
back  their  dead  to  life,  and  an  old  Greek  story  told  how  certain 
mortals  took  the  hint.'  In  one  form  or  another  the 
healing  powers  of  the  serpent  are  very  <»itiilt»r  in  ''  ^'^ 
legend  and  custom.  Siegfried  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
the  dragon  be  slew  and  thus  became  invulnerable; 
the  blind  empoor  Tbeodosius  recovered  bis  sight  when  a  grateful 
serpent  laid  a  precious  stone  upon  his  eyes;  Cadmus  and  his 
wife  were  turned  hito  serpents  to  cure  human  His.  "  In  t899  a 
court  in  Lamaca,  Cyprus,  awarded  £80  (Turkish)  as  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  snake's  horn  which  had  been  lent  to  cure  a  certain 
disease  "  (Murison,  p.  117,  n.  9).  Not  to  multiply  examples,  it 
must  luflioe  to  refer  to  the  old  popular  idea  that  medical  skill 
could  be  gained  by  eating  some  part  of  a  serpent:  the  idea  that 
its  valuable  qualities  would  thus  be  assimilated  belongs  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  primitive  mankind  (cf .  Porphyry, 
Dt  abst.  IL  48).  Now,  serpents  were  tended  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  Greek  Aesculapius  (AsklQiios),  the  famous  god  of  healing. 
Among  his  symbols  waa  a  serpent  coiled  round  a  staff,  and 
physicians  were  for  long  wont  to  [dace  this  at  the  head  of  their 
prescriptions.  He  is  sjbo  represented  leaning  on  a  sta8  while 
a  huge  serpent  rears  itself  up  behind  him,  or  (on  a  coin  from 
Cythium)  a  serpent  seems  to  come  to  him  from  a  well.  At 
Athens,  Askkpna  Amynos  had  a  sanctuary  with  altar  and  well, 
and  among  the  votive  oSerings  have  been  discovered  models 
at  snakes.'  The  god-hero  came  from  Epidaurus  to  the  shrine 
at  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  sent  from 
Epidaurus  to  stay  a  plague  at  Rome  remained  there,  and  a 
temple  waa  erected  to  Aesculapius.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
deified  healer  at  Cos  maiked  the  site  where  another  aetpent 
brought  bom  Epidaurus  dived  faito  the  earth  (Pausanias,  ii. 
10,  3,  iiL  33,  4).  Hygieia,  goddess  of  health,  passed  for  his 
daughter,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  the  woman  fai  Greek 
art  who  feeds  a  serpent  out  of  a  saucer.  Moreover,  the  temple 
of  the  earth-goddess  Bona  Dea  on  the  sk^ies  of  the  Aventine 
was  a  kind  of  herbarium,  and  snakes  were  kept  there  a*  a  symbol 
of  the  medical  art.  Even  in  Upper  Egypt  a  few  decades  ago, 
there  was  a  tomb  of  the  Mahommedan  sheikK  Hetldl,  who— 
it  i^  alleged— was  transformed  into  a  serpent;  in  cases  of 
sickness  a  spotless  virgin  entered  the  cave  and  the  serpent- 
occupant  might  permit  itself  to  be  taken  in  procession  to  the 
patient.  The  place  was  the  scene  of  animal  sacrifices  and  a 
yearly  visit  o(  women,  and  apparently  lireserved  the  traces  oP 
an  old  serpent-cult.* 

Several  practices  conform  to  the  Idea  that  "a  ha!^  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you  "  is  a  sure  remedy,  and  that  the  serpent  was 
best  fitted  to  overcome  other  setpeats.'  At  Erocsa  .,  ,. 
in  Syria,  watered  by  the  Otontcs,  an  image,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  a  scorpion,  cured  the  sting  of 
scorpions  and  freed  the  city  from  snakes."  Constant}' 
nople  was  similarly  protected  by  the  serpent-trophy 
of  Delphi  which  Constantine  removed  thither;  an  emperor 
was  said  to  have  performed  an  enchantment  over  the  monument 
well  known  In  Greek  history."  In  modem  India  a  walking-stick 
from  a  species  of  cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  serpent- 
shrine  protects  against  snake-bite.''  At  FemandoPo,  when  there 
Th''  interpretation  13  uncertain,  but  the  motive  has  parallels  (sec 
Goblet  d'AU'icUa.  Migration  of  Symbol!,  London.  1^94,  pp.  129, 
133.  167  seq.)-  R.  G.  Murison,  "  The  Serpent  in  the  O.T.  (,Amrr. 
Joum.  of  Sent.  Lani.  xxi.  128),  cites  an  Amorican-Indian  belief  in 
a  tree  of  healing,  or  rather  of  knowledge,  inhabited  by  a  serpent. 

'J.  G.  Fra2er,  Adonis,  Auis  and  Osiris  (3nd  ed..  London,  1907), 
p.  1 53 :  also  his  notes  on  Pausaniaa,  vol.  iii.  p.  65  seq. 

r  Similar  votive  oflferinRs  are  known  in  India  (Oluham,  87),  and, 
tho'itjh  their  true  significance  is  uncertain,  in  ancient  Arabia, 
PaK^iine  and  Elam  (sec  H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d'apris  I'eiploration 
riccjiU,  Paris,  1907.  pp.  17^  sqq.). 

•  A.  H.  Sayce,  "  Serpent  Wor^liip  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt," 
ConUmporary  Reww  (Oct.  1893).  p.  523:  cf.  also  Fergusson,  34. 

•  Sec,  for  analogies,  Frazcr.  Golden  Bough  {2nd  ed.),  ii.  426  seq. 

"  Even  clothes  washed  in  the  waters  of  Emesa  similarly  protected 
the  wearers.  Sec  Guy  Lc  Strange,  Paiestint  under  the  Moslems, 
353  sqq.,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  evidence,  396,  405,  495. 

"  Ruy  Gonzalez  dc  Clarijo,  Hakluyt  Society  (1859),  j>.  35. 

"  Journal  of  Ike  Bombay  Branch  of  Die  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a, 
(k  i8a 
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mi  aa  tfUeaSe  •n*ang  diOdren,  tiay  were  brooght  to  touch 
a  serpent'a  skin  which  hung  on  a  pole.  The  same  ideas'undeilie 
the  stoiy  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  which  cuml  the  Israelites  of 
the  bites  of  the  serpents  in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  sd.  6-9;  i  Can 
z.  9).  The  object,  however,  was  no  temporary  device;  ccntupes 
later,  150  years  after  the  founding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Brazen  Serpent  was  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  the  reforming 
king  Uczekiah,  and  the  historian  who  relates  its  overthrow 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  founder  of  Israelite  national  religion 
(>  Kings  xviii.  4). .  The  stoiy  in  fact  may  have  arisen  to  explain 
tlie  object  of  cult;  in  any  case  it  illustrates  a  general  belief. 

According  to  primitive  thought,  rivers,  lakes,  springs  and  wcUs 
are  copimonly  inhabited  by  spirits  which  readily  assume  human 

or  animal  form.  Here  the  serpent  and  its  kind  are 
*  '■  "•"•  frequently  encountered.'  In  India  the  serpent-godlings 
Jjj^  are  very  often  aasochited  with  water,  and,  even  at  the 

digging  of  a  welI,worship  is  paid  to  the"world  serpent," 
and  the  Silagrima  (spiral  ammonite),  sacred  to  Vishnu,  is 
(olemnly  wedded  to  the  TulasI  or  basU  plant,  representative  of 
the  garden  which  the  pool  will  fertilize.*  It  is  often  supposed 
that  the  Njga  (serpent)  chiefs  rule  countries  in  or  under  the 
water,  and  in  Kashmir  a  submarine  secpoot-king  became  a 
convert  and  built  churches.  Especially  common  arc  the  popular 
stories  connecting  serpents  with  submarine  palaces  and  treasura 
(Crooke  i.  45,  cf.  S  a  above);  and  one  submarine  realm  in  the 
Ganges  was  reputed  to  possess  "  the  water  of  strength."  In 
Palestine  and  Syria,  where  demoniacal  beings  are  frequently 
associated  with  water,  local  opinion  is  sometimes  unceruin 
whether  the  water  is  under  the  care  of  aiinn  or  of  a  patron-saint. 
Several  springs  are  named  after  the  serpent,  and  the  sacred 
founuin  of  Ephca  at  Palmyra,  whose  guardian  in  the  early 
Christian  era  was  appointed  by  the  god  Yarhibol,  is  still  tenanted 
by  ■  female  serpent-demon  which  can  impede  its  flow.'  Jerui 
salem  had  the  stone  Z6beleth  (possibly  "  serpent ")  by  the 
well  En-Rogel  (i  Kings  L  9)  and  also  its  Dragon  Well  (Neh.  ii. 
ij);  in  modern  times  the  curative  Virgin's  Spring  or  St  Maiy's 
Well  has  its  dragon  which,  when  awake,  swallows  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  the  water.*  Serpents  of  the  water  are  often 
healers  (cf.  J  3).  A  serpent  in  a  lagoon  near  Cimbo-Amburi  in 
Africa  could  cure  madness;  another,  which  haunted  an  Algerian 
well,  embodied  the  soul  of  a  Mahommedan  saint  and  could  cure 
aore  eyes.  This  feature  is  especially  intelligible  when  the  waters 
liave  medicinal  qualiUes.  Among  the  southern  Arabs  the  hot 
well  of  lilsa'ide  was  virtually  a  sanctuary,  and  the  serpent-demon 
was  honoured  by  annual  festivals  in  the  sacred  month  Rajab. 
As  recently  as  i88},whcn  the  grand  Llama  of  Tashikimpo  was  not 
relieved  by  the  hot  springs  of  Barchutsan,  religious  services  were 
held  to  propitiate  the  serpent-deities  (Oldham,  103).  Finally, 
although  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  healing  came  directly 
or  indirectly  as  the  patients  dreamed,  it  appears  from  the 
burlesque  of  Aristophanes  (PliUus,  653  sqq.)  that  they  first 
bathed  in  the  sacred  spring. 

The  serpent  of  the  water  is  also  the  serpent  of  the  great  sea  ufton 
which  the, earth  rusted.*  Sometimes  the  reptile  lives  in  submnrinc 
infernal  rceions  (with  his  wife,  Crooke  i.  43),  and  as  the  demon 
of  the  un(fcrworld  it  is  sometimes  the  earth-shaker.'  The  Greek 
demon  or  make  Poseidon,  god  of  sea  and  springs,  was  an  earth- 
quake god.  To  the  KTcat  hali-scrpenl  monster  Typnon  were  ascribed 
numerous  springs;  ne  was  also  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  and  when 
he  buried  himself  in  the  earth  he  formed  the  bed  of  the  Syrian 


*See  Fra«r*s  notes  on  Pausanias  (1898),  vol.  v.  pp.  44  sc^. 

'Crooke  i.  43  seq.,  49;  see  also  Oldham,  51,  114;  Winternitz,  259. 
The  ammonite,  here  an  instrument  in  a  nature  "  marriage,"  has  else- 
where given  rise  to  kjgcnds  of  the  destruction  of  serpents,  viz.  by 
St  Hilda  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  also  by  St  Patrick 
in  Ireland  (see  E.  B.  Tyter,  Primitive  CiUurt,  1903.  i.  yji). 

*  W.  R.  Smith,  Rilipon  of  Hit  Semius,  2nd  ed..  pp.  168  seq.,  with 
references.  Cf.  G.  F.  Abbot.  Macedonian  Folk-lore,  261 :  "  the 
drakos  held  back  the  water  '*;  see  further  {  11  below. 

•C.  R.  Cooder,  Tcnt-mork  in  Pakstine  (1878),  i.  313  acq.,  who 
notes  the  *'  moving  "  of  the  water  in  John  v.  3,  4  (see  R.V.  marg.). 

'  Cf.  Araos  ix.  3  and  the  Babylonian  Tiamat,  a  serpent  of  the  sea; 
see  Baudisan  in  Hauek'i  Rmltnty.  f.  Tktol.  v.  p.  5  (1898);  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Bncy.  Bib.,  art.  "  Serpent-" 

'See  Fergusaon,  37;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Admis,  165;  and  R.  Lasch, 
Arch./.  Aftf .  V.  236  sqq.,  369  aqq. 


Orontes.  This  river,  whkh  was  otherwise  called  DraVBa.  TyphSa 
or  Ophites,  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  tlue  "  river  of  the  rebd  ** 
{Nakr  El-'Asi;  Baudissin  iL  163).  The  waterspout,  aome-  ^  s»nu^ 
times  taken  for  a  long-taikd  dragon,  is  a  huae  sea-serpent,  II^^^, 
according  to  the  Wanika  of  East  Africa  (Tylor  i.  292  seq.).  ^^*T^ 
In  anck^nt  Persia  the  rainbow  was  the  celestial  serpent,  g^„'" 
and  among  some  African  tribes  it  is  the  subterranean  j^^^ 
wealth-confefring  serpent,  stretching  its  head  to  the 
clouds,  and  spilling  thv  rain  in  its  grocdy  thint.'  An  early  Indian 
name  of  the  Milky  Way  is  "  the  path  of  the  serpent  "  (Crooke 
i.  25).  and  a  great  dragon  or  serpent  is  often  the  cause  of  eclipses, 
so  tnat  in  Indu,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  its  attention  can  be 
attracted  by  bathing  in  a  sacred  stream,  or  by  a  ritual  which  in- 
cludes the  worship  ofthc  imara:  of  the  snake-god  (i.  22  seq.).'  Again 
the  serpent  is  often  associated  with  the  lightning  (Winternitz,  33).' 
Hence,  as  the  reptile's  range  seems  to  be  Goundtesa,  one  is  prepared 
for  the  serpentine  deity  of  the  Samoan  and  Tonga  natives  which 
connects  heaven  and  earth  (Tylor  ii.  309  seo.),  and  for  the  part  the 
serpent  plays  in  the  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge." 

The  fok-lorc  of  the  Old  and  New  World  contains  many 
examples  of  supernatural  conception,  an  idea  which  is  to  b* 
supplemented  by  the  actual  living  belief  (e.j.  tn 
Palestine)  that  supernatural  beings  can  be  fathers.", „^ 
In  Annam  where  water  spirits  may  take  the  form  of  panaugo, 
serpents  or  of  human  beings,  two  deified  heroes  wei« 
said  to  have  been  serpents  bom  of  a  childless  woman,  who  drank 
from  a  bowl  of  water  into  which  a  star  had  fallen."  Leiand  (132) 
cites  the  medieval  belicl  that  the  household  snake  (see  §  9),  if  not 
propitiated,  can  prevent  conception,  and  in  Bombay  barrenness 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  serpent  which  has  been  killed  by 
the  man  or  his  wife  in  a  former  state  of  their  existence.  Hence 
the  demon  is  laid  to  rest  by  burning  the  serpent-image  with  due 
funereal  riles."  In  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurua 
women  were  visited  in  their  dreams  by  a  serpent — the  reputed 
father  of  the  child  that  was  bom,  and  elsewhere  Sicyon  who  had 
such  a  progenitor  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  divine  healer." 
Similar  also  was  the  origin  of  Augustus  in  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
god  who  had  his  tame  serpents  in  the  grove  on  Epirus.  Further, 
as  the  serpent-"  father  "  of  Alexander  the  Great  came  with  k 
healing-root  to  cure  his  general  Pompey  (Cicero,  De  div.  ii.  66), 
so  in  an  Indian  story  the  son  of  a  king  of  serpents  and  of  a  virgin 
(or,  in  a  variant  form,  a  widow)  was  succoured  in  warfare  by  his 
sire  (Fergusson,  >66).  In  India  the  serpent  origin  of  kings  and 
rulers  is  famous.  The  same  idea  meets  us  in  China,  Greece 
(e.|.  Acgcus,  and  DrakOn  or  Cecrops  the  first  king  of  Athens), 
the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Edessa,  the  dynasty  of  Abyssinia,  &c.; 
it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  the  serpent-symbol  of  royally  on 
the  signets  of  the  Rajahs  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  fire-spitting 
serpent  which  adorned  the  head  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  the 
dragons  which  entwine  King  Arthur  as  he  stands  at  the  tomb  of 

'Crooke  ii.  144;  Tykir  i.  294:  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tht  Em-Speakint 
Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  Wen  Africa  (1890),  pp.  47  seq. 

■  See  also  R.  L-asch,  op.  cit.  iii.  97  sqq. 

>  D.  G.  Brinton,  Uytks  ij  tke  New  World  (1896),  135:  A.  S. 
Palmer,  Nineteentk  Century  (Oct.  1909),  pp.  694  sqq. 

"  For  the  latter,  see  J.  T.  Medina,  Lei  Aborijbnes  de  ChSe  (1882), 
28  sqq.;  D.  G.  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  176  sqt].;  I^razer,  Pausanias,  v. 
44  seq.;  J.  F.  Maclcnnan,  Slmdies  in  Anc.  Hist.,  and  series,  203  seq. 
The  Babylonian  story  of  Ea  (see  }  2)  and  the  delnge  finds  an  Indian 
parallel  m  the  fish  (or,  otherwise  a  manifestation  of  Mshnu  the 
many-headed  serpent)  which  warned  Manu.  Among  the  Austrian 
gipsies'the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  VK-alkiw  up  prolonged 
rains,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  stories  associating  th^ 
commencement  or  conclusion  of  great  floods  with  chasms  (e.g. 
Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  (  I2_  seq.)  are  connected  with  the  beliefs 
associating  wells  or  springs  with  serpents  and  other  occupants. 

"See  E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternity  (1909):  Frazer,  Adonis 
(Index,  S.V.  Conception),  and  Tolemism  end  Exopimy  (1910;  Index, 
i.w.  "  Conception,"  "  Snake  "). 

^  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legfnd  of  Perseus  (18514-1896),  L  tai.  In 
many  places  streams  or  springs  are  credited  with  ttte  power  of  re^ 
moving  barrenness  which,  in  primitive  thought, is  often  aacribcdto 
supernatural  malevolence.  See  Hartland,  op.  cit.,  i.  71  sqq.,  133, 
167  sqq. 

''Journal  of  Ike  Bombay  Royal  As.  Soc.  ix.  1S8;  for  aaciinces 
and  snake-deities  to  obtain  offspring,  see  Crooke  i.  2?6;  Wintemiu, 
258.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  Solomon  prescribes  the  flesh  of  two 
serpents  for  the  childless  wives  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  vizier. 

"  Frazer,  Adonis,  72  (with  other  examples).  The  loca  hero 
Yupanqui  had  as  father  a  divine  being  with  serpent  and  Uoo  attti* 
butes  who  revealed  himself  in  a  well  (Hartland  n.  14  seq.)* 
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the  «nn)oui  Htximtlian  at  Innibnick.*  Sometime*  U>e  aepent 
st&nds  at  the  bead  o(  the  human  nee  aa  the  mother  of  all.* 
This,  foUowiog  Wi  old  and  ttill  well  supported  interptetation  of 
the  name  Eve  (^amtai),  was  apparently  also  the  belief  of  one 
bonch  of  the  Hebrews.' 

There  aie  many  instances  of  tribes  or  clan*  named  after  the 
secpent.  Thesearenot  necessarily  examples  of  nicknames,  since 
a  relatioBship  between  the  two  often  shows  itself  in 
custom  or  belief.  This  feature  sometimes  applies, 
also,  to  cases  when  the  clan  docs  not  bear  the  serpent 
name.  In  accofdaoce  with  universal  ideas  of  the 
reality  of  tlK  "  name,"  time  Me  tribes  who  will  refrain  from 
■Bentioning  the  serpent.*  Also  there  are  clans  like  (he  American 
Apaches  and  Navahos  who  will  neither  kill  nor  eat  rattlesnakes 
for  purely  "superstitious"  reasons.  Where  (he  reptile  is 
venerated  of  feared  it  is  usually  inviolable,  and  among  the  Brass- 
men  of  the  Niger  the  dangerous  and  destructive  cobra  was  esped- 
ally  protected  by  an  article  in  the  diplomatic  treaty  of  1836  for 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  (Madennan,  s>4)-  The  North  Asierican 
IiMlians  fear  kst  their  venerated  rattlesnake  should  incite  its 
kinsfolk  to  avenge  any  injury  done  to  it,  and  when  the  Seminole 
Indians  begged  as  English  traveller  to  rid  them  of  one  of  these 
troublesome  intruders,  they  scratched  him — as  a  matter  of  form — 
in  order  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  dead  snake.*  The  snake-tribes 
of  Ihe  Punjab  dothe  and  bury  a  dead  serpent,  and  elsewhere  in 
India  when  one  is  killed  in  the  village  a  copper  coin  is  placed  in 
its  mouth  and  the  body  ceremonially  burned  to  avert  evil.* 
These  snake-tribes  daim  to  be  free  from  snake-bite,  as  also  the 
andent  PtyOi  of  Africa  ai\d  the  Ophiogenn  ("  serpent  bom  ") 
of  Cyprus  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  others.  This 
power  (d.  above  i  3  seq.)  was  claimed  likewise  by  the  Marsians 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  is  still  possessed  by  the  snake-dan  of 
Senegambia.'  In  Kashmir  the  serpent-tribes  became  famous 
for  medical  skill  in  general,  and  they  attributed  this  to  the 
health-giving  serpent  (Fergusson,  >6o).  Moreover,  the  Psylli 
would  test  the  kgitimacy  of  their  new-born  by  exposing  them  to 
serpents  which  would  not  harm  those  of  pure  birth,  and  a  similar 
ordeal  among  the  Ophiogenes  of  Asia  Minor  showed  whether  a 
man  was  really  of  their  kin.'  This  peculiar  "  kinship  "  between 
serpent-clans  and  serpents  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
Senegambia,  where  a  python  is  supposed  to  visit  every  child  of 
the  python-clan  within  eight  days  of  birth,  apparently  as  a  sign 
of  recognition.  Also  at  Fernando  Po  there  was  an  aimual  cere- 
mony where  children  bom  within  the  year  were  made  to  touch 
the  skin  of  a  serpent  suspended  from  a  tree  in  the  public  square* 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  very  general  belief  that  the  house- 
hold snake  was  an  agreeable  guest,  if  not  a  guardian  spirit.  In 
Sweden,  even  in  the  i6th  century,  such  snakes  were  virtually 
household  gods  and  to  hurt  them  was  a  deadly  sin.  Among  the 
old  Prussians  they  were  invited  to  share  an  annual  sacrificial 

■  Fergusaon,  65;  Crooke  iL  124;  Oldham,  37,  8}  sqq.;  200  <qq.; 
Madennan,  p.  si6  teq. 

"  Murison,  p.  130  n.  43;  Madennan,  527. 

'Possibly  the  Kenltc  and  allied  lamilics;  cf.  the  conjecture 
asaociating  Moses  and  the  Levites  with  a  serpent-f  tan  (E.  Meyer  and 
B.  Lotber.  'Du  Israeiilen,  116,  426  sqq.).  It  i*  curious  that  Ther- 
mutbis,  the  traditional  name  of  the  princess  who  adopted  Moses 
(Joscphus,  iffi^.  ii.o.  5},  is  also  the  name  of  a  serpent^dcity  (Aetian,  X)0 
num.  X.  31 ;  see  \^aedcmann  on  Herod,  ii.  74  seq.). 

'  Examples  in  Frazer.  GMtn  Boneh,  i.  456  sqq. ;  N.  W.  Thomas, 
Baeyc.  <i  Rd.  and  Ethics.  L  536,  col.  i. 

'  Fraier,  dting  W.  Barttam,  Tratilt  IknuHk  N.  and  S  Carolna 
(London,  I79>).  258  sqq. 

*See  Fergusson,  1S9:  wintemitz,  «T:  Crooke  il.  IJI  seq. 

'The  "Omar  ibn  'Isa  of  the  HadBramaut  had  the  same  gift 
(io  Bilakiiii):  d.  also  Lane's  account  of  the  "  Saadeeveh  "  sect  who 
charm  away  serpents  from  houses  {iiodern  Egypttans). 

*  Suabo  xiS.  l.  t4.  Serpents  which  would  only  attack  those  who 
were  not  natives  were  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of-the  Euphrates  and 
alsaatTiryas(ifsr..iliuc.  ia9seq.;  Pliny  viiL  59. 84)  In  Sirily  also, 
where  Pliny  (xxxviL  la  34)  records  some  mystery  about  harmless 
Itoori^oas,  oltl  John  MaunoeviUe  in  his  travels  (chap,  v.)  found  a 
belief  in  snakes  which  were  hamful  only  to  illegitimate  children. 

•Fraaer,  CaUtn  Bough,  ii.  370  seq.;  ToUnttim  and  Exof.  i.  10. 
See  also  CrookeU.  124, 14a,  151  seq.  (deaceni  from  a  serpent  involves 
inrauni»  from  its  bite,  aiid  a  serpent  ta  supposed  to  identify  the 
rifhtf ul  heirs  of  •  langdea). 


meal,  and  their  refusal  was  a  bad  s^."  Uabomet,  it  is  said, 
declared  that  the  house-dwdling  snakes  were  a  kind  of  jinH, 
and  the  heathen  Arabs  invariably  regarded  them  as 
alike  malevolent  or  benevolent  demoniacal  beings."  J^Sj'J^ 
Among  the  Romans  every  place  had  its  {miw  f^nm, 
equally  in  the  form  of  a  serpent — d.  the  doubt  of 
Aeneas  (Verg.  Aen.  v.  84  sqq.)— and  household  snakes  were 
lodged  and  fed  in  vast  numbets.  They  were  the  guardian- 
spirits  of  men  and  families,  and  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in 
which  hiunan  life  depended  upon  the  safety  of  the  reptile." 
As  a  chthonic  animal  the  serpent  has  often  been  regarded  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Gtimm's^tory  of  king 
Gtmthiam  tells  how,  while  he  slept,  his  soul  in  serpent-form 
visited  a  mountain  full  of  gold  (PaulusOiaciii.34),and  Porphyry 
relates  that  a  snake  crawled  from  beneath  the  bed  of  Flotinus 
at  the  moment  of  the  philosopher's  death  (d.  the  Indian  story, 
Oldham,  79).  In  Bali  near  Java,  where  the  Nlga-cult  flourishes, 
a  serpent  is  carried  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Kshatriya 
caste  and  burned  with  the  corpse.  Among,  many  African  tribes 
the  house-haimting  serpents  are  the  dead,  who  are  therefore 
treated  with  respect  and  often  fed  with  milk."  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  every  venerated  serpent  was  an  incarnation  or  that 
every  incarnation  was  reverenced  or  even  tolerated.  Among 
the  N&yars  of  Malabar,  the  family-serpent  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  powers  for  gtxid  or  evil;  it  is  part  of  the  household 
property,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  ancestral 
cults." 

In  Greece,  however,  "  the  dead  man  became  a  chthonic 
daemon,  potent  for  good  or  evil;  his  natural  symbol  as  such, 
often  figured  on  tombs,  was  the  snake."  ^  **  The  men  j^,  ^^ 
of  old  linK,"  as  Plutarch  observed,  "  associated  the  kin— ami 
snake  most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes,"  and  in  Fhotius  '°^,^ 
the  term  "  speckled  hero  "  thus  finds  an  explanation.  *"  ^"' 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  serpent  which  appeared  among  the 
ships  was  taken  to  be  the  hero  Cychreus."  These  heroes  might 
become  objects  of  cult  and  k>cal  divinities  of  healing;  people 
would  pass  their  tombs  in  awe,  or  resort  thither  for  divination 
or  for  taking  oaths."  In  Egypt  not  only  are  there  serpents  of  the 
houses,  but  each  quarter  in  Cairo  had  a  serpent-gtiardian  (Lane). 
This  is  said  also  of  the  villages  and  districts  of  Armenia,  and 
Buddhist  legends  affirm  it  for  India.**  The  SatI  (Suttee)  wife 
immolated' to  accompany  her  deceased  husband  often  became 
the  gtiardian  of  the  village,  and  on  the  SatI  shrine  a  snake  may 
be  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  out  of  the  masonry."  Athene 
("the  Athenian  one'")  was  primarily  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Athens,  and  at  the  Erechtheum  her  sacred  serpent  (apparently 
known  to  the  .3rd  century  /t.D.),  was  fed  monthly  with  honey- 
cakes;  when,  during  the  Persian  War,  it  left  the  food  lutouched 
it  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  protectors  had  forsaken  thedty.* 
At  Lebadeia  in  the  shrine  of  Trophonios  (to  whom  serpents  were 
sacred)  offerings  of  honey  cakes  were  made  to  an  oracular  serpent. 
At  Delphi  a  virgin  superintended  a  similar  oracle;  and  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Apollo  at  Epirus  a  nude  virgin-attendant  brought 

"  See  also  B.  Deane,  Serpenl  Worship,  245  seq.,  Fergusson,  J3; 
J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology  (1888),  iv.  1490  sqq.;  Tylor  ii.  240. 

"  T.  NStdeke  (on  serpent-beliefs  in  Arabia),  Zc«./.  Vaktrpsychol'. 
i.  412  sqq.  (i860). 

"So.  in  the  stories  of  Tiberius  and  D.  laelius;  Frarer,  Adonis, 
74  n.  2  (with  references) ;  cf .  Fcreusson,  19. 

"  Frazcr.  Adonis.  73  seq.;  for  India,  sec  Wintemits,  25* 

"  F.  Fawcctt.  Madras  Btdictin.  iii.  379  (1901). 

"  Companton  to  Greelt  Studies,  cd.  L.  Whibley  (1903).  p.  502  and 
fig.  97  » he  libations  of  milk  which  the  Greeks  poured  upon  graves 
were  possibly  for  these  embodiments  of  the  dead. 

**  Pausanias,  i  36,  1 ;  see  Rohde,  Psyche.  3nd  ed.,  i.  196. 

n  See  especially,  on  the  Greek  hero  as  a  snake,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Harrison,  y^nrii.  of  Hell.  Studies,  xix.  (1889),  204  sqq.;  rroUt- 1* 
Study  of  Greek  Reliiion  (IQ03),  326  sqq. 

»  Abcghian,  .4rmen.  Volksilaube.  74  sqq.j  Crooke  H.  137.   . 

"Crooke  i.  187  seq.  To  these  local  examples  may  be  added 
the  lord  (or  ladv)  of  life,  a  serpent-deity  of  the  Assyrian  city  Dtr 
(Winckler  and  Zimmem.  Keilinsckritt.  ■>.  d.  alu  Test.  305;  for  other 
evidence,  sec  Index,  s.v.  "  Schlange    ). 

"  Herod  viii.  41.  The  serpent  was  probably  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  king  Erechtheus;  see  Frazer,  A4om$,  75;  A, 
Frickcohaus,  Alktn.  lliU,  Kom.  (1908),  171-176. 
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oBerings,  and  it  was  a  sign  of  a  plentiful  year  if  tlicy  were  accepted. 
So  also  at  Lanuvium,  south  of  Rome,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple 
of  the  Argivc  Hera,  sacred  maidens  descended  blindfolded  once 
a  year  with  a  barley-cake,  and  if  the  serpent  took  it,  it  indicated 
that  they  were  pure  and  that  the  husbandmen  would  be  fortunate. 
On  a  Greek  vase-painting  the  snake  is  the  vehicle  of  the  wrath 
of  Athene,  even  as  Chryse,  another  local  "  maiden,"  had  a 
snake-guardian  of  a  shrine  which  she  sent  against  Philoctetes.^ 
Similarly  Orestes  in  serpent-form  would  slay  Clytaemnestra 
(Aeschylus,  Cholpkon):  the  serpent  is  thus  the  avenging  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  the  embodiment  of  Vengeance  (cf .  Acts  xxviii.  4) .' 
To  these  characteristics  of  serpents  and  serpent-godlings  wc 
must  add  the  control  of  the  weather.    This  was  ascribed  to  the 

niiga  demi-gods  and  rajahs  of  India  and  to  the  **  king 
'h,^^"    of  snakes  "  among  North  American  Indians.'    It  is 

significant  that  in  India  the  widely-distributed  Naga- 
panCami-festival  occurs  in  the  rainy  season.  We  have  seen  how 
closely  the  serpent  is  associated  with  water  generally  (§  s  scq.), 
and  since  we  meet  with  the  belief  that  sources  vni\  dry  up  when 
the  serpent-occupant  is  killed  (Bechuanas,  Zulus),  or  that  they 
will  resent  impurities  thrown  into  their  springs  by  causing  storms 
(tribes  of  the  Hindu-Kush),  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  elaboratij 
precautions  for  the  propitiation  of  such  powerful  beings.  Now, 
there  are  popular  stories  of  springs  and  waters  which  could  only 
be  used  in  return  for  regular  human  sacrifices.'  In  a  story  from 
the  isle  of  Lesbos  the  dragon  must  receive  a  human  victim  twice 
a  day.  Curiously  enough,  an  old  authority  tells  us  that  the 
people  of  Lesbos  were  directed  to  throw  a  virgin  into  the  sea  to 
Poseidon,  and  the  hero  who  vainly  tried  to  save  her  reappeared 
years  later  with  a  wonderful  cup  of  gold  (Hartland,  iii.  43  seq., 
79,  see  Athenaeus  xi.  15).  In  the  Chinese  annals  of  Khotan  in 
Cashgar,  when  a  certain  stream  dried  up,  a  female  dragon  declared 
that  her  husband  had  died;  one  of  the  royal  grandees  sacrificed 
himself  to  meet  the  want,  the  water  flowed  once  more,  and  the 
"  husband  **  of  the  being  became  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom's 
prosperity.*  A  careful  study  of  all  the  related  traditions  suggests 
that  they  preserve  an  unmistakable  recollection  of  human 
sacrifice  to  serpents  and  other  spirits  of  the  water,  and  that  the 
familiar  story  of  the  hero  who  vanquishes  the  demon  and  rescues 
(he  victim  (usually  a  female,  and  especially  a  virgin)  testifies  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rite. 

An  extremely  rich  dynasty  in  the  Upper  Niger  was  supposed  to  owe 
its  wealth  to  a  scnxnt  in  a  well  which  received  yearly  a  mai(Kn 
attired  as  a  bride;  trie  cessation  of  the  practice  brought  drought  .ind 
sickness  (Hartland  iii.  57  seq.).  In  Mexico  the  half-scrpcnt  Ahuizotl 
dragged  into  its  pool  hapless  passers-by;  however,  their  fouls  were 
supposed  to  go  to  the  terrestrial  paradise — sec  on  this  idea.  Rohdc, 
iL  J74,  n.  2  and  the  relatives  became  rich  through  the  unhappy 
accident  (Hartland,  86  seq.).  Rut  in  India  human  sacrifice  was  actu- 
ally made  in  the  expcclation  of  gaining  hidden  treasure,  and  doubtless 
we  have  a  survival  of  this  when  snake-charmers,  for  a  drop  of  blood 
from  the  finger  of  a  first-born,  will  track  the  snakes  which  are  guardians 
of  treasure  (Crookc  ii.  .135,  170  scq.).  Indian  traditions  tell  how 
reformers  have  persuaded  thcneople  in  the  past  to  stop  their  humm 
sacrifices  to  serpent-spirits  (Kergusson,  64,  Oldham.  101),  and  a 
survival  may  be  recogniKd  in  parts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  when,  at 
the  Gurui  serpent-festival,  women  make  vicarious  offerings  by 
throwing  to  N3Jg  Deota,  the  river  demon,  dolls  which  the  village  lads 
beat  with  long  switches  (Crooke  ii.  139).  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
more  fully  to  the  evidence  for  former  human  sacrifice  or  to  the 
popular  stories  and  grim  superstitions  which  indicate  its  persistence; 
the  grisly  custom  of  our  ancestors  has  licen  attested  by  comparatively 
recent  observation  in  Mexico.  Peru.  Fiji  and  W.  Afnca.' 


'  Sophoc,  Phil.  1327;  Harrison,  Prol.  301  seq.,  306  seq. 
'  Compare  the  snake  attributes  of  the  Erinyes;  see  Ha 


sqq .  233  sqq- 


larnson,  217 


*  Fergusson,  48  scq..  82,  257  scq.;  Crooke,  ii.  129:  Oldham, 
49-51,  121,  123.  129.  200:  cf.  Winternitz,  44  seq.,  259  scq. 

*  Hartland  iii.  2,  4,  10  seq.,  14,  28,  30,  74,  87-94;  Frazcr,  Paus. 
v.  45;  Lutures  on  the  Early  Hutory  oj  the  Kingship  (1905),  183 
sen.,  192. 

'  Hartland  iii.  73  seq.;  cf.  also  J.  G.  R.  Forlong,  Failhi  of  Man 
(1906),  iii.  268. 

'  See  Dcane,  Serpent  Worship,  245  seq.  (T-ivonia) ;  and  for  more 
moilcrn  evidence,  Maclennan,  216,  219;  Oldham,  40.  50,  100  seq.; 
and  A.  B.  Ellis  {§  12  below).  Folk-lore  adds  to  the  survivals  some 
of  the  customs  for  producing  rain,  e.^.  bathing  and  drenching  witling 
or  unwilling  victims,  dipping  holy  images  in  water,  and  ollierwise 
disturbing  springs  and  fountains  (Frazcr,  Golden  Bough,  i.  95  sqq.. 


A  amspicuovs  feature  in  aapoit-cnlti  fa  the  pfondiience  of 
{emales.  In  India,  in  BchAr,  during  August  there  is  a  cokMiilcsi 
festival  in  which  women,  "  wives  of  the  snake,"  go  a.  n> 
round  begging  on  behalf  of  the  Biahmans  and  the  *■■«« 
villages  (Crooke  ii.  138).  Among  the  Nlyais  of  "■'■■g' 
*<■'">>«'■  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  FambantuM,  the 
honsebold  serpent-deities  show  their  benevolence  by  inspuing 
with  oracles  certain  women  who  must  be  of  perfect  purity.'  la 
Travancore  a  seipent-god  is  the  ptopetty  ^f  a  family,  the  priests 
of  a  temple;  the  eldest  female  carries  the  image  at  the  festal 
processions  and  must  lead  a  celibate  life  (Oldham,  153  seq.).' 
Far  more  noteworthy  b  the  cult  of  the  Python  Dalkh-gbi  of 
Whydah,  which  after  taking  root  in  Dahomey,  became  the  moot 
remarkable  example  of  a  thoroughly  oiganic  sopent-culL*  The 
python-deity  is  god  of  wisdom  and  earthly  bliss  and  the  bene- 
factor of  man  (cf.  |  >):  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  first  human 
pair  who  were  bom  blind.  He  is  specially  invoked  on  behalf  of 
the  king  (the  nominal  bead  of  the  priesthood)  and  the  crops,  and 
a  veiy  dose  connexion  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  god'* 
agency  and  all  agricultural  life.  Initiated  priests,  after  remaining 
sitent  in  his  temple  for  seven  days,  receive  a  new  name  and  thus 
become  ordained.  They  possess  a  knowledge  of  poisons  and 
antidotes  and  thereby  acquire  considerable  income  (cf.  ||  3,  8). 
Children  who  touch  or  are  touched  by  one  of  the  many  temple- 
snakes  are  sequestered  for  a  year  and  learn  the  songs  and  dances 
of  the  cult.  Women  who  are  touched  become  "possessed*' 
by  the  god.  In  addititm  to  his  ministrant  priestesses,  the  god  has 
numerous  "  wives,"  who  form  a  complete  oiganizalion.  Ndtber 
of  these  classes  may  many,  and  the  latter  are  apedally  sought 
at  the  season  when  the  crops  begin  to  sprout.*  These  "wives'* 
take  part  in  h'ccntious  rites  with  the  priests  and  male 
worshippers,  and  the  python  is  the  reputed  father  of  the  offspring 
(cf.  I  7).  Every  snake  of  its  kind  receives  the  profound  venera- 
tion of  the  native  of  Whydah,  who  salutes  it  as  master,  father, 
mother  and  benefaaor.  Such  snakes  must  be  treated  with  every 
respect,  and  if  they  are  even  accidentally  killed,  the  oSending 
native  might  be  burned  alive  (cf.  18).  In  1890  a  semblance  of  the 
IKnalty  was  still  maintained:  the  offender  being  allowed  to 
escape  from  a  burning  but  through  a  crowd  of  snake- wotshippeis 
armed  with  clubs;  if  discreet  in  his  bribes,  and  lucky)  he  imght 
reach  running  water  and  could  purify  Idnisdf  there.  On  the  day 
of  public  procession — the  last  took  place  in  1857  or  1S58 — naked 
priests  and  "  wives"  escorted  the  company  with  songs  and  dances; 
death  was  the  penalty  of  those  caught  peering  from  their  houses, 
and,  apart  from  this,  the  natives  feared  loathsome  diseases  should 
they  gaze  upon  the  sacred  scene.  It  is  said  that  Europeans 
who  violated  the  prohibition  have  been  poisoned.  Occasional 
human  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  god  is  attested  (cf.  |  11). 

While   Dahomey  furnishes  this  elaboiate  example  of  the 
modem  worship  of  a  god  in  the  embodiment  of  a  serpent,  else- 
where we  find  either  less  organic  types,  or  the  persist-  u,  vattmt 
cncc  and  survival  of  cults  whose  original  form  can  only  *■■*»■ 
be  reconstructed  by  inference.    In  the  gloomy  rites  "JJ^  •' 
of  the  Diasia,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  Zeus  Meilichios    ""^ 
god  of  wealth,  has  been  imposed  upon  a  chthonic  snake-deity 
who  is  propitiated  by  holocausts  of  pigs  and  by  a  ritual  of  purga- 
tion (Harrison,  PrU.  12-28).    In  the  Thesmophoria,  a.  sowmg 
festival  of  immemorial  antiquity  performed  by  women,  cakes  and 
pigs  were  thrown  to  serpents  kept  in  caves  and  sacred  to  the  com- 
goddess  Demeter,  who,  like  the  Bona  Dea,  was  representative 


associate  nveis  or  i 


I  with  the  safety  of  human  life  (<.f  Eraser  iit 


108,  III  seq.,  109  soq.).    Here  abo  are  the  supentitions  wiiidi 
'  "    a  . 
'F.Fawcett,  Madras  CovrMuseum>Bi>U.iri.a77.    (For  the  stress 


,l.f  rraaerii 
318  seq.:  Hartlan<f  iL  20,  ss  sqq.;  'G.  L.  Gomme,  Etimcicty  1 
>o<«ore  I1892I, 


laid  upon  the  personal  purity  of  the  females,  cf.  p.  sSa).    For  other 

evidence  for  the  prominence  of  females,  see  Fergusaon,  82,  257  seq. 

■  A.  B.  Ellis  (above,  §  6,  n.  7),  47  sqq.,  140  sqq.,  cf .  Frazer,  Aiam. 


|.   The  cult  taken  by  slaves  to  America  b  the  Vfldu  (Vaildoo  or 

nix)  worship  of  Haiti  (Ellis,  29  seq.). 
.  *  On  their  marriage  to  the  god  these  devotees  are  marked  with  his 
image  (said  to  be  imprinted  by  the  god  himadO ;  cf .  the  story  that 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  when  touched  by  the  serpent  in  the 
temple  of  ApoUo,  was  marked  with  a  stain  Uke  a  painted  serpent. 
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of  the  tertiUty  of  nature.  MythtxpliiDedituacelebntionof 
the  capture  of  Korc  by  Plouton.'  The  Maenads  ("  mad  one*  ") 
or  Bacchae,  the  women  attendants  of  Dionysus,  vrith  their 
saake-accampanimcnts,  ate  only  one  of  the  various  snake-featurea 
Ktodated  with  the  cult  of  a  deity  who  was  also  a  god  of  healing. 
Tbe  symbol  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  was  a  consecrated  serpent, 
and  the  snakes  kept  in  the  sacred  cistae  of  the  cult  of  Dionysus 
God  a  parallel  among  the  sect  of  the  Ophites  where,  at  the 
sacramental  rites,  bread  was  offered  to  the  living  serpent  and 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  worahippeis.'  Other  develop- 
ments may  be  illustrated  from  the  cult  of  Aesculapius,  who 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  deified  ancestor,  like  the  Egyptian 
Imhotop  (bekjw)  or  tlie  interesting  Indian  healer  Sokha  B*ba 
(Crooke  i.  147,  iL  121).  Introdoced  into  Athens  about  411  B.C., 
Aesculapius  inherited  the  older  local  cult  of  the  serpent  "  pro- 
tector "Amynos(Harrison,346seq.).  In  Laodicea  he  apparently 
KfJaced  an  older  deity  with  serpent  attributes.*  In  Egypt, 
he  superseded  the  sage  Imhotep  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  temple 
sacred  to  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia  at  Ptolemais  the  money-box 
has  been  found  with  the  upper  part  in  the  form  of  a  great  snake.* 
Finally  among  the  Phoenicians  he  was  identified  with  Eshmun, 
an  earlier  god  of  healing,  who  in  turn  was  already  ckisely  asso- 
ciated with  Dionysus  and  with  Caelestis-Astarte.* 

For  the  retention  of  older  cults  under  a  new  name,  Mahom- 
mcdanism  supplies  several  examples,  as  when  a  forest-serpent 
of  India  receives  a  Mahommcdan  name  (Oldham  i  >8). 
'***»v-  But  sometimes  there  is  a  contest  between  the  new 
""*  colt  and  the  old.    Thus  Apollo  has  to  fight  the  oracle 

(etpent  of  Gaia,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  where 
ApoUo  prevailed  in  Greek  religion  the  serpent  became  a  monster 
to  be  slain.'  At  Thebes — the  Thebans  were  Serpentigcnae — 
Apollo  took  the  place  of  Cadmus,  who,  after  killing  the  dragon 
which  guarded  a  well  and  freeing  the  district,  had  ended  by 
being  turned  into  a  serpent.  This  looks  like  the  assumption  of 
indigenous  traits  by  a  foreigner — cf.  Aesculapius  ({  13)— much 
in  the  same  way  as  Hercules  has  contests  with  serpents  and 
dragons,  becomes  tbe  patron  of  medicinal  springs,  and  by 
marrying  the  serpent  Echidna  was  the  ancestor  of  the  snake- 
worshipping  Scythians.'  But  an  ethnological  tradition  appean 
when  Phorbas  killed  the  serpent  Ophiuaa,  freed  Rhodes  of  snakes 
and  obtained  supremacy,  or  when  Cychreus  slew  the  dragon  of 
Salamis  and  took  the  kingdom.*  A  stoty  told  by  Herodotus 
(i.  78)  admirably  shows  how  the  serpent  as  a  child  of  earth  was 

'  Haniion,  109  leq.,  im  aqq.,  and  art.  THisuorKORiA.  The  rites 
included  the  "  pursuit,"  possibly  derived  from  the  intentional 
opportunity  of  escape  allowed  the  victim.  Plouton,  also  associated 
inih  Proserpine,  the  great  mother-goddess,  was  patron  of  the  chasms 
with  mephitic  vapours  in  tlw  valley  U  the  Maeander  (see  Frazer, 
il^au,  ■70sqq.). 

■  A  Creek  vase  shows  snake-bodied  nymphs  at  the  grape-harvest 
(Harrison  359  teq.),  and  in  Egypt  the  harvest  goddess  Rannut  had 
•nake-form  (F.  Petrie,  RtUt-  »/  Annemt  EifPI.  1906,  p.  j6).  The 
serpent-god  revered  by  Taxilus  (king  of  Taxila).  which  was  seen  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  to  India,  was  identified  by  Greek 
writer*  with  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  For  the  serpent  in  the  cult  of 
Sabazius,  sec  Harrison.  Prd.  418,  535.  A  kind  of  sacramental 
communion  with  a  snake  is  found  amonK  a  Punjab  snake-tribe 
(Fraicr.  GiMen  Bou(,h,  ii.  441  scq.;  Pmjal)  HoUx  andOimus,  ii.  91). 

'  For  this  and  other  Phrygian  evidence,  see  W.  M.  Raosay,  CUiet 
siul  Bishcprict  0/  Phryiia,  i.  52.  94,  104.  _ 

•  At-  Zcil.  xl.  140  scq.  Aelian  {Dt  atnm.  rvi.  36)  mentions  a  huge 
serpent  at  the  temple  dedicated  to  Aesculapius.  Serapis  fOsiris- 
Apts)  who  came  to  acquire  the  attributes  of  Aesculapius  and  of  Pluto, 
lod  of  the  dead,  sometimes  had  serpent-form,  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  popular  belief  connected  the  rise  of  the  Nile  with  his 
agency  (Frazer.  Adont!.  198).      _   _      ..    .      _  ..    . 

'  Sec  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  W.  W.  C.  Baudissin,  Zal.  i. 
morernl.  Ctull.  lix.  (1905).  459-5M.  •«•  Orient.  Stud.  Thuier 
Kotdrke  (ed.  Bezold,  1906),  ii.  7^9  sqq.  .    _    . 

•Harrison,  Journ.  lleil.  Slud.  xa.  33],  cf.  Prabf.  393;  and  E. 
Rohdc.  Pi^he,  i.  133  sen.       .  .  .     ,.  __ 

'  >  Hcsod.  iv.  9;  for  Hercules  and  heabng  waters,  see  FYaser, 
Aiamt,  174  seq.;  cf.  above.  {  S-  Here  arises  the  question  of  the 
tnuieoey  to  attrilnite  to  outside  aid  the  introduction  of  cuKure 
(cf.  I  J),  and  even  of  hw  (F.  Pollock,  ed.  of  Maine's  Ancitnl  Law, 

Vgf.  ,|,e 'jniilar  view  of  lerpent-conHicts  in  Persian  tradition 
(Fergusson,  44  scq-).  and  the  story  of  thecolonizationof  Cambodia, 
where  tbe  Dew-caner  manica  the  dragon-king's  dajighter  {H.  U)- 


a  type  of  indigenous  peoples,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
represent  the  earlier  conquered  races  as  monsters  and  demons, 
though  not  necessarily  unskilled  (e.|.  the  Cretan  Kourites), 
oc  to  depict  the  conquest  of  barbarians  as  the  overthrow  of 
serpenu  or  serpent-like  beings.*  This  obviously  complicates 
the  investigation  a<  terptot-aiUs.  Moreover,  the  serpent  or 
dragon  may  have  an  opponent  like  the  eagle  (see  Goblet  d'Alviella, 
17), or  a  tosmlcal  antagonist — the  lightning,  thunder  or  tain-god. 
lodra,  the  nun-god,  slew  with  a  thunderbolt  Ahi  or  Vitta,  who 
kept  back  the  watett  (Oldham,  39  sqq.);  the  thunder-god  of  the 
Iroquois  killed  the  subterranean  serpent  which  fed  on  human 
flesh  (Hartland  iii.  isi)."  Or  the  victor  is  the  sun:  the  Egyptian 
sun-god  Re  had  his  fire-spitting  serpent  to  oppose  bis  enemies, 
of  which  one  was  the  cloud  and  storm  serpent  Apophis,  whilq 
in  Greek  myth  the  sanctuary  of  Helios  (the  sun)  ahcltetcd  the 
young  Orpheus  from  the  snake. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  a  safe  path  thtotigh  the  complicated 
aetlological  myths,  the  fragments  of  reshaped  legend  and 
tradition,  or  the  adjustment  of  rival  theologies.  It 
remains  to  observe  the  overthrow  or  supersession  of  the  aJ^. 
serpent  In  Christian  laAds.  At  Axum  in  Abyssinia,  ummilr. 
where  worship  was  divided  between  the  serpent  and 
the  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  said  that  the  great  dragon  was  burst 
asiuder  by  the  prayers  of  Christian  saints  (c.  a.d.  340;  Fei|iuson, 
35).  At  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  tbe  serpent  Echidna  was 
expelled  by  the  Apostles  Philip  and  John."  France  had  its 
traditions  of  the  destruction  of  serpents  by  the  early  missionaries 
(Deane,  383  seq.),  and  the  memory  possibly  survived  at  Luchon 
in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  clergy  and  people  celebrated  the  e\'e 
of  St  Jiihn  by  burning  live  serpents."  Christian  saints  have  also 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  earlier  serpent-slayere,  while,  in  the 
stories  of  "  St  (Seorge  and  the  Dragon  "  type,  the  victory  of  the 
pious  over  the  enemy  of  mankind  ba^  often  been  treated  as  4 
literal  conflict  with  dragons,  thus  introducing  a  new  and  confusing 
clement  into  the  subject.  This  purely  secondary  aspect  of  the 
serpent  as  the  devil  cannot  be  noticed  beie."  At  Rouen  the 
celebration  of  St  Remain  seems  to  preserve  a  recollection  of 
human  sacrifice  to  a  serpent-demon  which  was  primarily  sup- 
pressed by  a  pagan  hero,  and  at  Metz,  where  St  Clement  is 
celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  a  dragon,  its  image  (formerly 
kept  in  the  cathedral)  was  taken  round  the  streets  at  tbe  annual 
festival  and  received  offerings  of  food.**  Host  remarkable  of  all, 
at  Cotullo  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  old 
territory  of  the  Matsi  snake-men  (see  {  8),  the  seri>ent-deily  has 
a  lineal  descendant  in  the  shape  of  St  Domcnico  of  Foligno 
(a.d.  950-1031).  The  shrine  is  famous  for  its  cures,  and  when 
the  saint  has  his  serpent-festival  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May, 
Sctpari  or  lerpent-men  cany  coils  of  live  reptiles  in  procession 
before  his  image,  which  in  turn  is  hung  with  serpents  of  aU 
sizes.  The  rites,  we  may  suppose,  have  become  modified  and 
more  orthodox,  but  none  the  less  they  are  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  persistence  of  the  cult  among  people  who  still  claim  power 
over  serpents  and  immimity  from  their  bile,  and  who  live  hard 
by  the  home  of  the  ancient  tribe  which  ascribed  its  origin  to 
the  son  of  Circe."    One  may  recall  the  old  cult  of  Sabazios  where 

» Cf.  the  serpent-pillars  found  in  the  old  Roman  provinces  of 
Europe  (Frazer.  Fausanias,  ii.  49.  v.  478  scq.).  For  the  KourCtes. 
the  iisfi  and  scrpcnt-Iikc  peoples  struck  down  by  Zeus  or  Apollo,  sco 
Harrison.  Annual  of  Brit.  School  at  Athens,  xv.  308  sqq. 

"  In  popular  Macedonian  lore  the  lightning  or  thunder  is  the  enemy 
of  the  scrpentKlragon  (G.  F.  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  a6i ; 
cf.  also  Schwartz,  150  sqq..  W.  R.  Smith,  17s.  n.  I ;  Winlernitz.  «). 

"  W.  M.  Ramsay,  op.  cit.  i.  86  scq.;  cf.  Cutschmid,  Rhein.  Uul. 

(1864).  pp.  398  sqq.  ^  ,j       n       L    V 

"  Fercusson,  p.  29.  n.  2  (see,  however,  Frazer,  Golden  Bougli,  111. 
jai  scq.).    I^or  analogous  traditions,  see  Fergusson,  32. 

'*  Sec  Antich  HIST ;  Devil  ;  Draoon. 

"Sec  further  Frazer.  Kintship,  l84t92;  Schwartz,  73  seq.; 
Mocker,  Deutscher  Volksilaube  (GOttingrn,  1853).  p.  231.  Similarly, 
food  is  offered  to  the  snake  of  dough  in  the  Punjab  festival  already 
mentioned  (note  *  above). 

"  The  fcuival  isd£tcribed  (as  seen  in  1906^  by  Marian  C.  Harrison, 
FMhn,  xviii.  (1907),'  187  sqq.  A  combination  of  a  cult  of  the 
house-snake  with  that  of  the  (Christian)  saint  of  the  master  of  the 
house  Is  said  to  prevail  in  modem  Greece  (J.  C.  Lawsoo,  Moctn 
Cruk  lUlipm,  ijie,  p.  ate), 
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men  waved  great  red  snakes  over  their  heads  as  thej  inarched  in 
procesuon.  One  may  even  recall  the  cult  of  Dahomey.  More- 
over, we  6nd  at  Madagascar  the  procession  of  the  god  of  terlility 
and  healing,  the  patron  of  serpents  who  are  the  mioislcrs  of 
his  vengeance  (Frazer,  Pans.  v.  66  seq.).  In  a  Bengal  festival 
the  men  march  cntwmed  with  serpents,  while  the  chief  man 
has  a  rock-boa  or  python  round  his  neck  and  is  carried  or  rides 
on  a  buffalo  (Fergusson»  259).  Again,  among  the  Moquls  of 
America,  where  the  snake-dan  claim  descent  from  a  woman 
who  gave  birth  to  snakes,  the  reptiles  are  freely  bandied  at  the 
*'  snake  dances  **  which  are  performed  partly  to  secyre  the 
fertility  of  the  loiL^ 

These  last  examples  arc  important  because  they  iUuttrate  the 
immense  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  significance  of  any 
isolated  piece  of  evidence.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
<^  «  "/  isolated  (caturcs  which  find  a  parallel  in  more  completely 
^J^  known  cults  presuppose  such  cults;  yet  it  may  be  in- 
"  **•  fcrrcd  that  they  point  to  earlier,  mon*  perfect  structures, 
to  rites  which  perhaps  linger  only  as  a  nicm"r-  rnd  to  conceptions 
and  beliefs  which  have  been  elevated  or  modii  ■  i  by  other  religions. 
Menccalsotheimposstbility  of  treating  the  prt'  ■  subject  schematic- 
ally. Apart  from  the  more  obvious  charavt  .  ]  rks  of  the  serpent 
likely  to  impress  all  observant  minds  (§  1),  it  <  ssentially  chtkonic 
character  shows  itself  markedly  when  it  i^  .1  iociatcd  with  thb 
treasures  and  healing  herbs  of  the  earth,  iht.-  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  source  of  springs — and  thence  of  all  water — and  the  dust  unto 
which  all  men  return.*  Although  much  evidence  connects  the 
serpent  with  the  dead,  especially  as  a  guardian-spirit  over  the  living, 
any  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  bound  up  with  the 
varying  beliefs  regarding  ancestors  and  death.  Among  the  Arunta 
of  Central  Australia,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt  certain  localities, 
and.  entering  the  bodies  of  passing  women,  are  constantly  rein- 
carnated; the  Black-snake  clan  of  the  Warramunga  tribe  embodies 
the  spirits  which  the  original  ancestor  had  deposited  by  a  certain 
creek.'  On  the  other  hand,  the"  rattlesnake  "  menof  thcMoquiare 
merely  transformations  and  expect  to  return  at  death  to  their 
original  reptile  form  (Maclennan,  357).  It  is  another  stage  when 
only  the  more  conspicuous  mortals  assume  serpent  guise,  and  the 
deification  of  heroes  involves  yet  another  course  of  ideas.  Here  it 
is  evident  that  some  of  the  attributes  of  prominent  serpent-gods  will 
be  purely  secondary.  Moreover,  it  is  a  human  weakness  to  mani- 
pulate one's  ancestry,  and  the  common  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  local  ^odling  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Arunta  type  of 
reincarnation.* 

Again,  in  the  part  taken  by  women  in  serpent-lore  other  problems 
of  primitive  society  and  religion  intermingle.  For  example,  when 
one  considers  how  often  milk  is  used  in  the  tending  and  propitiation' 
01  venerated  snakes,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  Roman  cult  the  truly 
rustic  deities  arc  offered  milk  (Fowkr),  and  it  is  no  less  singular 
that  many  of  the  old  ^ocldfs?;cs  of  (Vccce  hmo  serpent  attributes 
(Harrison).'  Now  anthropological  research  li.i3  vividly  shown  that 
woman,  naturally  fitted  (as  it  seemed)  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  increase,  was  assigned  a  prominent  part  in  rites  for  the  furtherance 
(rf  growth  and  fertility.  And  the  same  thread  of  ideas  seems  to  recur 
in  the  "wives"  of  the  python  Daf\h-gbi  {J  12),  the  Shakti  cere- 
monies in  India  for  the  increase  of  the  divine  energy  of  nature 
(Fergusson,  258  seq.),  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  providing  of 


■  r  G.  Bourke,  Snake-Dance  of  the  idoquis  (1884).  p.  180  seq.; 
see  r  racer,  Totem,  and  Exot.  iii.  220  sqq. 

'  Here  one  will  note  the  prevalence  of  the  ideas  of  **  mother 
earth,"  and  also  the  association  in  higher  religions  of  chthonic 
powers  with  the  serpent,  so,  e.g.  the  winds  (vij.  Boreas  in  Greece, 
cf.  Harrison,  Prd.  68,  i8r),  subterranean  gods  (for  As.syria.  cf. 
Ztit.f.  Assyr.  [1894]  p.  116,  and  for  the  Finns,  Fergusson,  p.  250  seq.). 
For  the  serpent  (sometimes  with  anthropomorphic  hint^)  In  the 
Tabeilae  devotionis,  sec  R.  Wiinsch,  Setkianiiche  VerfiuckungstafelH 
(Leipzig,  1898),  100  sqq.,  and  for  a  Carthaginian  triad  of  the  under 
world  (cf.  the  threefold  Hecate)  including  Vw-/  (cf.  hawwah.  Eve, 
"  serpent  "),  see  G.  A.  Cooke,  N.  Semii.  Jnscr.  (1903),  p.  im 

■  Spencer  and  Gillen,  TV.  Tribes  of  Central  Austraiioj  162,  330 
■eq.  (Fraser,  Adonis,  p.  80):  A.  Lang.  OrigiHs  of  Rdigt^  (1690), 
p.  1 2 A. 

*  There  app^rs  to  be  a  fundamental  inclination  towards  ideas  of 
r^irth  and  reincarnation  (see  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  Study  of 
Comp.  Religion,  1908,  pp.  50  sqq.,  59  sqa.);  it  would  seem  to  Iw 
wrapped  up  in  the  feeling  cf  the  essential  onc-ncsa  "  of  tbe  group 
(including  its  deity),  aira  involves  the  belief  that  such  corporate 
bodies  never  die  (cf.  even  the  Roman  conception  o(  the  umUy, 


Maine,  op.  cii.  197  sqq.). 

'W.    w.   Fowler,  Roman   Festivals,   tovioj;   Harrison,   Jonm. 
BtU.  Stud.  Tax.  22\.    For  the  use  of  milk,  cf.  Frazer,  Adonis,  74 


(with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  because  milk  is  the  food  of  babes), 
Crooke  it.  130,  and  F.  Fawcett,  Madrat  Goo,  BuU.  (1900),  iii.  1,  $8 
(a  South-Indian  festival  on  the  fifth  of  Sr&vana,  when  the  serpent- 
oeity  is  haOed  in  milk). 


deities  or  demons  of  serpent-type  with  consorts.*  There  is  every- 
where a  danger  of  misunderstandins  isolated  evidence,  of  wrongly 
classifying  different  motives,  and  01  overlooking  necesi^ary  linlu  in 
the  chain  of  argument.  There  is  an  ob%ious  development  from  the 
serpent  qua  reptile  to  the  deity  or  the  devil,  and  tnat  the  ori^nal 
theriomorphic  (orm  is  not  at  once  forgotten  can  be  seen  in  Zcua 
Mcilichios.  Aesculapius  Amynos,  in  the  Cretan  snake-goddesses* 
or  in  the  Buddhist  topes  illustrated  by  Fergusson.  But  naturally 
there  are  other  developments  to  be  noticed  when  originally  distinct 
attributes  arc  combined,  when,  for  example,  Greek  goddesses  take 
the  forms  of  birds  as  well  as  of  snakes  (Harrison,  322).  or  when  the 
Aztec  snake-deity  Huitzilcpochtli,  like  tbe  Voun  of  the  Mayas,  has 
feathers  (Maclennan,  384).' 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  subject  of  this  article  involves 
at  every  turn  problems  of  the  history  of  thought  (cf.  the  similar 
difficulties  in  the  discussion  of  TRSB-woasHiP).  There  is  am^Je 
material  for  purely  comparative  purposes  and  for  an  estimate  both 
of  the  general  fundamental  ideas  and  of  tbe  artificially-dcvTk>pcd 
secondary  speculations;  but  for  any  scientific  resrarch  it  u 
necessary  to  observe  the  social,  reliRiousand  historical  conditions 
of  the  provenance  and  period  of  the  evidence,  and  for  this  the 
material  is  often  insuf&cicnt.  The  references  in  this  article  fumidi 
fulUrr  information  and  are  usually  made  to  works  suitable  for  pur- 
suing the  subject  more  thoroughly.  One  may  also  consult  the 
Engnsh  and  foreign  journals  devoted  to  folklore,  comparat  ive 
religion  or  anthropology  (especially  the  volumes  of  foiktort.  Index, 
S.9.  "  Snakes  "),  and  the  articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia  on  the  variuua 
departments  of  primitive  religion.  In  general,  works  which  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  evidence  for  this  fascinating  subject  to  cleir- 
cut  systems  arc  more  useful  for  the  data  tne>'  provide  than 
for  their  conclusions,  and  it  Is  not  unnecessary  to  warn  iradcrt 
against  the  unscientific  studies  of  "  ophiolatry  "  and  especially 
against  "  that  portentous  nonsense  calico  the  '  arkitc  symboilism  * 
(see  E.  B.  Tytor's  remarks,  Primitive  Culture,  4lh  ed.,  ii.  239). 

(S.  A.  C.) 

SBRPmCHOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenunent  of  Moscow, 
61  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  cily  of  Moscow.  The  population  in  18S4 
was  11,410,  and  24,456  in  1S97.  Built  00  high  cliRs  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Nara,  3  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oka, 
Serpukhov  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  tovtn. 
Its  manufactories  produce  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper, 
leather,  chemicals  and  candles.  Petty  trades  arc  much  developed 
in  the  neighbourhood — textile  fabrics,  furniture,  and  earthenware 
and  porcelain.  The  manufactured  goods  of  Serpukhov  are  sent — 
mostly  by  rail — to  the  fairs  of  Nizhniy-Novgorod  and  the 
Ukraine,  while  large  amounts  of  grain,  hemp  and  timber,  brought 
from  the  east  down  the  Oka.  arc  discharged  at  Serpukhov  aiid 
sent  on  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  The  cathedral  (ij8o) 
was  rebuilt  in  the  iSth  centuiy;  the  oM  fortress  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Serpukhov  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  principality  of 
Moscow;  in  1338  it  was  a  nearly  independent  principality  under 
the  protectorate  of  Moscow.  It*  fortress  protected  Moscow  on 
the  south  and  was  often  attacked  by  tbe  Tatars;  the  Mongol 
prince  Toktamish  plundered  it  in  1382,  and  the  Lithuanians  in 
1410.  In  1556  the  town  was  strongly  fortified,  so  that  fifteen 
years  later  it  was  able  to  resist  tbe  Mongols.  Its  commercial 
importance  dates  from  the  i8th  century. 

8BRBAN0  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  FRANCISCO.  DUKE  DE  lA  Totil 
AND  Count  of  San  Antonio  (1810-1885),  Spanish  marshal  and 
statesman,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Leon  al  Cadiz  on  the  17th 
of  December  1810.  His  father  was  a  general  oOicer  and  a  Liberal 
Serrano  began  his  studies  at  Vergara  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
became  a  cadet  in  1822,  comet  in  1833  in  the  lancers  of  Sagunto, 
passed  into  the  carabineers  in  1 829.  and  when  the  Carlist  agitation 
began  in  1833  he  exchanged  into  the  cuirassiers.  He  formed  part 
of  the  escort  which  accompanied  Don  Carlos,  the  first  pretender 
and  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal    As 

'Here  the  transition  from  mother-right  to  paternity  ihouM 
probably  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  view  that  the  serpent 
as  a  genius  or  dafmon  may  be  replaced  by  the  human  (and  fcinale) 
victim,  who  thus  becomes  in  time  the  guardian  (d.  |  10),  see  J.  C 
Lawson,  op.  cit.  pp.  271  sqq. 

'  One  may  note  the  Indian  local  nint  GOga.  who  ponisbes  by 
snake-bite  and  can  cure  his  worshippers  (similarly  the  Egyptiaa 
Mert.segcr,  the  serpent-patroness  of  the  Theban  necropolis  and  the 
serpent,  the  saviour-goa  of  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis);  he  it  repre- 
sented on  horseback  dcaecndine  to  the  infernal  regions;  over  him 
two  snakes  meet,  one  being  coiled  round  the  long  staff  which  he 
holds  in  his  hands  (Crooke  t.  212  seq.).  But  how  many  diffcRflt 
factors  may  not  have  influenced  the  teptesentationl 
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akk-de-cunp  p(  Eapoz  y  Hina,  then  under  the  orden  of  Generals 
Cordoba  and  Espartero,  ia  the  armies  of  Queen  Isabella,  Serrano 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  Carlist  War  from  1834  to  1839 
that  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier-generaJ. 
His  services  obtained  for  him  the  Cross  of  San  Fernando  and 
many  medals.  In  1839  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Cortes  for 
the  first  time  by  Malaga,  and  in  1840  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division  and  commander  of  the  district  of  Valencia,  which  he 
leUnquished  to  lake  his  seat  in  congress.  From  that  day  Serrano 
became  one  of  the  chief  military  politicians  of  Spain.  In  1841 
be  helped  Espartero  to  overthrow  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina; 
in  1843  at  Barcelona  he  made  a  prmuiuiaiHimU)  agamst  Espar- 
tero; he  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Lopez  cabinet,  which 
convoked  the  Cortes  that  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age  at 
fifteen,  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  Okuaga  cabinet, 
sulked  as  long  as  the  Modcrados  were  in  oflice,  was  made  a 
senator  in  184s,  captain-general  of  Granada  in  1848,  and  from 
1S46  to  i8j3  lived  quite  apart  from  politics  on  his  Andalusian 
estates  or  travelling  abroad.  He  assisted  Marshal  O'Donnell  in 
the  military  movemep'3  of  1854  and  1856,  and  wjia  his  staunch 
follower  for  twelve  years.  O'DonncU  made  him  marshal  in  1856 
and  captain-gcneial  of  Cuba  from  1859  to  1862;  and  Serrano 
not  only  governed  that  island  with  success,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  war  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  he  was  the  first  viceroy  who 
advocated  political  and  financial  reforms  in  the  colony.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  was  made  duke  de  la  Torre,  grandee  of  the 
first  class,  and  minister  of  foreign  affaiis  by  O'Donnell.*  Serrano 
gallantly  exposed  his  life  to  help  O'DonncU  quell  the  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  22nd  of  June  1866  at  Madrid,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  At  the  death  of  O'Donnell, 
be  became  the  chief  of  the  Union  Liberal,  and  as  president  of  the 
senate  be  assisted  Rios  Rosas  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Queen 
Isabella  against  her  Moderado  ministers,  for  which  both  were 
called.  Nothing  daunted,  Serrano  began  to  conspire  with  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  Prim  and  Sagasta;  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
186S  Goozalea  Bravo  had  Serrano  and  other  generals  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Canary  Isles.  There  Serrano  remained  until 
Admiral  Topete  sent  a  steamer  to  bring  him  to  Cadiz  on  the  iSth 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  On  binding  he  signed  the  mani- 
festo of  the  revolution  with  Prim,  Topete,  Sagasta,  Martos  and 
others,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
with  which  he  routed  the  troops  of  Queen  Isabella  under  the 
orders  of  the  marquis  of  Novaliches  at  the  bridge  of  Akolea. 
The  queen  Bed.  to  France,  and  Serrano,  having  entered  Madrid, 
formed  a  Provisional  Government,  convoked  the  Cortes  Con- 
slituyentes  in  February  1869,  and  was  appointed  successively 
president  of  the  executive  and  regent.  He  acted  very  impartially 
as  a  ruler,  respecting  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  Cortes  and 
cabinets,  and  bowing  to  their  selection  of  Amadcus  of  Savoy, 
though  he  would  have  preferred  Montpensier.  As  soon  as 
Amadeus  reached  Madrid,  after  the  death  of  Prim,  Serrano 
consented  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  but  it  kept  together  only 
a  few  months.  Serrano  resigned,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
Italian  king's  army  against  the  Carlists  in  North  Spain.  He 
Hied  to  form  one  more  cabinet  under  King  Amadeus,  but  again 
resigned  when  that  monarch  declined  to  give  his  ministers 
dictatorial  powers  and  sent  for  Ruiz  Zorilla,  whose  mistakes  led 
to  the  ^xlication  of  Amadcus  on  the  nth  of  February  1873. 
Serrano  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  federal  republic, 
and  even  conspired  with  other  generals  and  politicians  to  over- 
throw it  on  the  i3rd  of  April  1873,  but  having  failed,  he  had  to 
go  to  France  until  General  Pavia,  on  the  eve  of  his  c<mp  d'ilat 
of  iKe  3rd  of  January  1874,  sent  for  him  to  take  the  bead  of  affaire. 
Serrano  assumed  once  more  the  title  of  president  of  the  execu- 
tive; tried  first  a  coalition  cabinet,  in  which  Martos  and  Sagasta 
soon  quarrelled,  then  formed  a  cabinet  presided  over  by  Sagasta, 
which,  however,  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  military  and 
political  agitation  that  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  by  another  prtnutuicmicntt  at  the  end  of  December 
1874.  During  the  eleven  months  he  remained  in  office  Serrano 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  reorganization  of  finance. 
the  renewal  of  relations  with  American  and  European  powers,  and 


the  suppression  of  revolt.  After  the  Restoration,  Serrano  spent 
some  time  in  France,  returned  to  Madrid  in  1876,  attended  palace 
receptions,  took  his  seat  as  a  marshal  in  the  senate,  coquetted  a 
little  with  Sagasta  in  i8St,  and  finally  gave  his  open  support 
to  the  formation  of  a  dynastic  Left  with  a  democratic  programme 
defended  by  his  own  nephew.  General  Lopez  Domingues.  He 
died  in  Madrid  on  the  36tb  of  November  1885,  twenty-four  houn 
after  Alphonso  XIL  (A.E.H.)     . 

SERRES,  OLIVIA  (1771-1834),  an  English  impostor,  who 
claimed,  the  title  of  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  was  born  at 
Warwick  on  the  3rd  of  April  1772.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Wilmot,  a  house-painter  in  that  town,  who  subsequently 
moved  to  London.  In  1791  she  married  her  drawing-master, 
John  Thomas  Serrts  (1759-1825),  marine  painter  to  George  HI., 
but  in  1804  separated  from  him.  She  then  devoted  herself  to 
painting  and  literature,  producing  a  novel,  some  poems  and  a 
memoir  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilmot,  in  which  she 
endeavoured'  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  LclUrt  tj 
Juniits.  In  1817,  in  a  petition  to  George  III.,  she  put  forward 
a  claim  to  be  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  king's  brother,  and  in  1820,  after  the  death  of 
George  III.,  claimed  to  be  the  duke's  legitimate  daughter. 
In  a  memorial  to  George  IV.  she  assumed  the  title  of  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  placed  the  royal  arms  on  her  carriage  and 
dressed  her  servants  in  the  royal  liveries.  Her  story  represented 
that  her  mother  was  the  issue  of  a  secret  marriage  between 
Dr  Wilmot  and  the  princess  Poniatowski,  sister  of  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  that  she  had  married  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  1767  at  the  London  house  of  a  nobleman.  She  herself,  ten 
days  after  her  birth,  was,  she  alleged,  taken  from  her  mother, 
and  substituted  for  the  still-bom  child  of  Robert  Wilmot. 
Mrs  Serres's  claim  was  supported  by  documents,  and  she  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  to  her  alleged  father  to  be  able  to  impose 
on  the  numerous  class  of  persons  to  whom  any  item  of  so-called 
secret  history  is  attractive.  In  1823  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Home 
Secretary,  speaking  in  parliament,  declared  her  claims  lufounded, 
and  her  husband,  who  bad  never  given  her  pretensions  any 
support,  expressly  denied  his  belief  in  them  in  his  will.  Mrs 
Scrres  died  on  the  21st  of  November  1834,  leaving  two  daughters. 
The  eldest,  who  married  Antony  Ryves,  a  portrait  painter, 
upheld  her  mother's  claims  and  styled  herself  Princess  Lavinia 
of  Cumberland.  In  1866  she  took  her  case  into  court,  producing 
all  the  documents  on  which  her  mother  had  relied,  but  the  jury, 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  reply  for  the  crowo, 
unanimously  declared  the  signatures  to  be  forgeries.  MrsSenes's 
pretensions  were  probably  the  result  of  an  absurd  vanity. 
Between  1807  and  1815  she  had  managed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  from  this  time 
onwards  seems  to  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  raising 
herelf,  at  all  costs,  to  their  sodal  level.  The  tale  once  invented, 
she  brooded  so  continuously  over  it  that  she  probably  ended  by 
believing  it  herself. 

See  W.  J .  Thorns.  Hannah  LiOtfoot, and  Dr  Wilmet'tPolisk  Princess 
(London,  1867);  Frincess  of  Cumbertand's  StaUnunt  M  Ik*  English 
Nation:  Annual  RttisKr  (1B66),  Case  of  Rjives  v.  Ih€  AUornty- 
Central, 

SERTORIUS,  QUINTUS,  Roman  statesman  and  general,  was 
a  native  of  Nursia  in  Sabine  territory.  After  acquiring  some 
reputation  in  Rome  as  a  jurist  and  orator,  he  entered  upon  a 
military  career.  He  served  under  Marius  in  loa  B.C.  at  the 
great  battle  of  Aquae  Seitiae  (mod.  Aix)  in  which  the  Teutones 
were  decisively  defeated.  In  97  he  was  serving  in  Spain.  In  91 
he  was  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
would  have  been  elected  to  the  tribuneship  but  for  the  decided 
opposition  of  Sulla.  He  now  declared  for  Marius  and  the 
democratic  party,  though  of  Marius  himself  as  a  man  he  had  the 
worst  opinion.  He  must  have  been  a  consenting  party  to  the 
hideous  massacres  of  Marius  and  Cinna  in  87,  though  be  seems 
to  have  done  what  he  could  to  mitigate  their  horrors.  On 
Sulla's  return  from  the  East  in  83,  Sertorius  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  represented  the  Marian  or  democratic  party,  but  without 
receiving  any  definite  commission  or  appointment.    Having  been 
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obliged  to  vithdntv  to  Africa  In  consequence  of  tlie  advance  of 
the  forces  of  Sulla  over  the  Pyrenees,  he  carried  on  a  campugn 
in  Mauretania,  in  wliich  he  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  generals  and 
captured  Tingis  (Tangier).  This  success  recommended  him  to 
the  people  of  Spain,  more  particularly  to  the  Lusitanian  tribes 
in  the  west,  whom  Roman  generals  and  govemora  of  Sulla's 
party  had  plundered  and  oppressed.  Brave  and  lundly,  and 
gifted  with  a  rough  telling  eloquence,  Sertorius  was  just  the  man 
to  impress  them  favourably,  and  the  native  militia,  which  he 
organized,  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  new  Hannibal."  Many  Roman 
refugees  and  deserters  joined  him,  and  with  these  and  his  Spanish 
volunteers  he  completely  defeated  one  of  Sulla's  generals  and 
drove  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  been  specially  sent 
against  him  from  Rome,  out  of  Lusitania,  or  Further  Spain  as 
the  Romans  called  it.  Sertorius  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his 
statesmanlike  a)>ility.  His  object  was  to  build  up  a  stable 
government  in  the  country  with  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  whom  he  wished  to  civilize  after  the  Roman 
model.  He  established  a  senate  of  300  members,  drawn  from 
Roman  emigrants,  with  probably  a  sprinkling  of  the  best 
Spaniards,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  Spanish  bodyguard. 
For  the  children  of  the  chief  native  famiUcs  he  provided  a  school 
at  Osca  (Huesca),  where  they  received  a  Roman  education  and 
even  adopted  the  dress  of  Roman  youths.  Strict  and  severe 
as  be  was  with  his  soldiers,  he  was  particularly  considerate  to 
the  people  generally,  and  made  their  burdens  as  light  as  possible. 
It  seems  clear  that  he  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  evoking  the  en- 
thusiasm of  rude  tribes,  and  we  can  well  understand  how  the 
famous  white  fawn,  a  present  from  one  of  the  natives,  which 
was  his  constant  companion  and  was  supposed  to  communicate 
to  him  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Diana,  promoted  his  popularity. 
For  six  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  really  ruled  Spain.  In  77 
he  was  joined  by  M.  Petpema  (or  Ferpenna)  Vento  from  Rome, 
with  a  following  of  Roman  nobles,  and  in  the  same  year  the  great 
Pompey  ({.«.)  was  sent  to  conquer  him.  Sertorius  proved 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversaries,  utterly  defeating 
their  united  forces  on  one  occasion  near  Saguntum.  Pompey 
wrote  to  Rome  for  reinforcements,  without  which,  he  said,  he 
and  Metellus  would  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  Sertorius  was  in 
league  with  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  negotiating 
with  the  formidable  Mithradates,  and  was  in  communication 
with  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Italy.  But  owing  to  jealousies 
among  the  Roman  officers  who  served  under  him  and  the 
Spaniards  of  higher  rank  he  could  not  maintain  his  position, 
and  his  influence  over  the  native  tribes  slipped  away  from  biro, 
though  he  won  victories  to  the  last.  In  7s  he  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet,  Perpema,  it  seems,  being  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  deed. 

'  See  f^utarch's  lives  of  Sertorius  and  Pompey;  Appian.  BeO.  ea. 
and  Hispanica;  the  fraements  of  Satlust;  Dio  Cassius  xxxvi. 
25,  27,  aS,  aliv.  47;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  35,  39,  30, 90. 

SERURIER,  JEADHE  HATHIEU  PHILIBERT,  CoKTE  (1741- 
1819),  French  soldier,  was  bom  at  Laon  o[  middle-class  parent- 
age. After  being  lieutenant  of  the  Laon  militia,  he  entered  the 
royal  army,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Hanover  (1750), 
Portugal  (176J)  and  Corsica  (1771).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  its  course 
he  became  colonel,  brigadier-general  and  finally  general  of 
division.  He  fought  under  KcUermann  and  B.  L.  J.  Schtrer 
in  the  army  of  the  Alps  in  1795,  and  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
at  Vico,  Mondovi,  Castiglione  and  Mantua.  Besides  his  military 
qualities,  he  showed  great  administrative  talent  in  governing 
Venice  (1797)  and  Lucca  (1798).  He  helped  Bonaparte  in  the 
coup  i'ltal  of  18  Brumaire,  and  had  a  brilliant  career  under  the 
empire,  when  be  was  made  senitcr,  count,  marshal,  and  governor 
of  the  palace  of  the  Invalides.  In  1814,  however,  he  voted  lor 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  Restoration  was  made 
a  peer  of  France  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  posts  lor  having 
joined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  died  in  retire- 
ment.   A  statue  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  at  Laon. 

See  L.  Tuetey.  Vn  Central  ie  Venule  i'llalie,  Serurier  (Paris, 
1899). 


8BKVAL  (FStt  icnal),  to  African  wildcat,  noging  from 
Algeria  to  the  Cape.  It  is  of  medium  size,  with  long  Embs, 
short  tail,  and  tawny  fur  spotted  with  Uack;  the  head  and  body 
may  measure  40  in.  and  the  tail  x6  in.  Metsn  Nicollt  and 
Eglington,  joint  authors  of  Tke  Sperlmau  in  South  Africa,  state 
that  the  aerval  is  f airiy  common  in  South  Central  Africa,  frequenl- 
ing  the  thick  bush  near  riven,  and  preying  00  the  smaller  ante- 
k>pes,  guinea-fowls  and  francolina.  The  mantlet  made  from  iti 
akin  are  icterved  for  chieft  tnd  dignitaries  of  native  tribes. 
Serval  kittens  can  be  tuned  with  little  trouble,  but  are  difficult 
to  rear. 

SERVAH,  JOSEPH  HICHEI.  AXTOIIIE  (1737-1807),  Fieacfa 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Romans  (Dauphinf)  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber 1737.  After  studying  law  be  was  appointed  atocat-gfiilnl 
at  the  pariement  of  Grenoble  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  In 
his  Discours  tur  tajtuHc*  crimitidle  (1766)  he  made  an  eloquent 
protest  against  legal  abuses  and  the  teverity  of  the  criminal  code. 
In  1767  he  gained  great  repute  by  hit  ddlence  of  a  Protestant 
woman  who,  as  a  result  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  Catholic  husband.  In  1771,  how- 
ever, on  the  pariement  refusing  to  accede  to  hit  request  that  a 
present  made  by  a  grand  seigneur  to  a  singer  thould  be  annuUed 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  he  resigned,  and  went  into  retire- 
ment. He  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  ill-health  from  sitting 
in  the  States  General  of  1789,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
deputy,  and  refused  to  take  bis  seat  in  the  Corps  Ltpslalif  m>dia 
the  Empire.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  tU/knans 
sur  Its  Confessions  de  J. -J.  Rousseau  (1783)  and  Essai  sur  la 
formation  des  assembtles  Halicnaks,  prorinciales,  et  municipala 
(1789).  His  (Eutres  choisies  and  (Emm  intdites  have  been 
published  by  Dc  Fortets.  Hit  brother  Joseph  Seivah  ob 
Gerbey  (1741-180S)  was  war  minister  in  tlw  Girondist  ministry 
of  179:. 

See  "  Lettres  inMites  de  Servan,"  in  Souteiursetmlmoircs  (voL  iv., 
Paris,  1900). 

SERVAN  (or  Seivando  known  as  Sekvaiidoki),  JEAR 
NICOLAS  (i69s-r766),  French  decorator,  architect  and  scene- 
painter,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  May  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
carriage-builder  at  Lyons.  From  1724  to  1742  be  was  directot 
of  decorations  at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  that  time  situated  in  a  wing 
of  the  Palais-Royal.  His  activity  was  considerable,  whether  at 
a  painter  or  as  an  inventor  of  scenic  contrivances  for  tttes  at  the 
marriage  of  royal  personages.  He  also  designed  the  decorations 
for  altan,  and  the  facade  for  the  church  of  Saint  Su^ce  in  Pa>i& 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  January  1766.  His  writings 
include  Deseripiiou  oirttle  i*  Fitfise  Saint  Pitrre  de  Kome 
(Paris,  1738),  and  La  Rdatum  it  la  reprlstntalian  de  la  Jorh 
enckantle  sur  Ie  IhUire  des  TuiUries,  Ie  ji  mars  J7S4- 

SBRVETOS.  mCHABL  [MtcuEt  Serveto)  (1511-1553), 
physician  and  polemic,  was  bom  in  r  511  ^  at  Tudela  in  Navane, 
his  father  being  Hemando  ViUanucva,  a  notary  of  good  family 
in  Aragon.  His  sumame  is  given  by  himself  as  '! Serveto" 
in  his  early  works,  "per  Michaelem  Serueto,  alias  Reues." 
Later  he  Latinized  it  "  Servetus  ";  when  writing  French  (1553) 
he  signs  "  Michel  Seruetus."*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic  Marco  Antonio  Serveto 
deReves(d.  i598),tiomat  Villanueva  deSigcna  in  the  diocese  c( 
Huesca  (Latassa,  BiU.  nueta,  1798,  i.  609).  At  this  place  is  the 
traditional  mansion  of  the  family,  and  in  the  parish  church  the 
family  altar  with  the  family  arms  (Christian  Life,  29th  Sept. 
1888).  Servetus  at  Geneva  makes  Villanueva  his  birthplace, 
assigning  it  to  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Lerida.  His  later  adopted 
sumame,  Villanovanus  or  de  Vilieneufve,  was  ix>  mere  pseudonym 
since  he  followed  his  father's  example.  Of  his  education  we  only 
know  that  his  father  sent  him  to  study  law  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  (1528).  From  1525 
he  had  found  a  patron  in  Juan  deQuintana(d.  1534),  a  Franciscan 

*  This  date  rests  on  his  own  testimony  (both  at  Vienna  and 
Geneva)  and  that  of  Calvin.  An  isolated  passage  of  the  Geneva 
testimony  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  1509. 

'The  form  Servrt  first  apnears  in  a  letter  of  Occolampadiusto 
the  wnaie  of  Basel  (IS31)  and  is  never  used  by  himself.  Moaheim's 
"  Serv#de  "  is  an  imaginary  form. 
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pomoted  in  1530  to  be  confessor  to  Charles.V.  In  the  train  of 
Quintan*  he  witnessed  at  Bologna  the  double  coronation  of 
Cbatlet  in  February  1530,  visited  Augsbuis,  and  perhaps  saw 
Luther  at  Coburg.  The  spectacle  ol  the  adoration  ol  the  pope 
M  Bologna  impressed  him  stron^y  in  an  anti-papal  direction. 
He  left  Quintana,  visited  Lyons  and  Geneva,  repaired  to  Oecotam- 
padius  at  Basel,  and  pushed  on  to  Bucer  and  Capito  at  Strass- 
burg.  Considerable  attention  was  attracted  by  his  first  publica- 
tion, D»  Trinilatis  trrorUmt  (1531,  printed  by  John  Setzer  at 
Hagenau).  It  is  crude,  but  original  and  earnest,  and  shows  a 
wiite  range  of  reading  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man. 
Melanchthon  writes  "  Servetum  multum  lego."  Quintana,  who 
describes  him  as  di  paniissimo  inptno,  and  pan  upkisia, 
thought  the  matter  was  Serveto's,  but  the  execution  too  good 
to  be  his  (H.  Ummer,  Uonumeiita  Vatuona,  1861,  tog).  The 
essay  was  followed  in  1533  by  a  revised  presentation  of  his  views 
in  dialogue  form.  We  next  find  him  at  Lyons  (1535)  editing 
scientific  worlu  for  the  Trechsel  firm,  adopting  the  "  Villano- 
vanus "  surname,  which  he  constantly  used  till  the  year  of  his 
death.  At  Lyons  he  found  a  new  patron  in  Dr  Symphorien 
Champier  (Campe^us)  (1472-1539),  whose  profession  he  resolved 
to  follow.  Resorting  (1536)  to  Paris,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Johaim  GOnther,  Jacques  Dubois  and  Jean  FemeL  It  was  in 
1 536,  when  Calvin  was  on  a  hurried  and  final  visit  to  France,  that 
in  Paris  he  first  met  Servetus,  and  as  he  himself  says,  proposed 
to  set  him  right  on  theological  points.'  Servetus  succeeded 
Vesalius  as  assistant  to  GUnther,  who  extols  his  general  culture, 
and  notes  his  skill  in  dissection,  and  ranks  him  vii  uUi  scamdut 
is  knowledge  of  Galen.  Be  graduated  in  arts,  and  claims  to  have 
graduated  in  medicine  (of  this  there  is  no  record  at  Paris), 
published  six  leaures  on  "  syrups "  (the  most  popular  of  his 
works),  lectured  on  geometry  and  "  astrology  "  (from  a  medical 
point  of  view)  and  defended  by  counsel  a  suit  brought  against  him 
(March  1538)  by  the  medical  faculty  on  the  ground  of  his  astro- 
logical lectures.  In  June  1538  he  writes  from  Louvain  (enrolled 
there  as  a  university  student  on  the  14th  of  December  1 537  as 
Michael  Villanova)  to  his  father  (then  resident  at  San  Gil), 
explains  his  removal  from  Paris,  early  in  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  (8th  August)  of  his  master  (el  wAor  mi 
IKOtttro),  says  he  is  studying  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  proposes 
to  return  to  Paris  when  peace  Is  proclaimed.  After  this  he 
practised  medicine  for  a  short  time  at  Avignon,  and  for  a  longer 
period  at  Cbarlieu  (where  he  contemplated  marriage,  but  was 
deterred  by  a  physical  impediment).  In  September  r54o  he 
entered  hiinaeU  for  further  study  in  the  medical  school  at  Mont- 
pdlier,  possibly  gaining  there  a  medical  degree. 

Among  attendants  on  his  Paris  lectures  was  Pierre  Paulmler, 
•tace  IS'S  archbishop  of  Vienne.  I'aulmier  now  invited  Servetus 
to  Vieiuie  as  his  confidential  physician.  He  thus  acted  for 
twelve  years  (1  S4>~i  SS3)>  making  money  by  his  practice,  and  also 
by  renewed  editoiial  work  for  the  Lyons  publishers— work  in 
which  he  constantly  dispUyed  bis  passion  for  original  discovery 
la  all  departments.  Outinrdly  he  was  a  conforming  Catholic; 
privately  he  pursued  his  theological  speculations.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1541  he  had  been  rebaptizcd  (be  maintained  the  duty  of 
•dult  baptism  at  the  age  of  thirty).  Late  in  1545,  or  very  early 
b  1546,  heopeneda  fatal  correspondence  with  Calvin,  forwarding 
the  manuscript  of  a  much-enlarged  revision  of  his  theological 
tracts  and  expressing  a  wish  to  visit  Geneva.  Calvin  replied 
(13th  February  1546)  in  a  letter  now  lost;  in  which,  he  Mys, 
he  expressed  himself  "plus  durement  que  ma  coustume  ne 
porte."  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  GuiOaume  Fard,  "si 
venerit,  modo  vateat  mea  autoritas,  vivum  exire  nunquam 
patJar,"  and  to  Piene  Vlret  in  the  same  terms.  Evidently 
Servetus  had  warning  that  if  he  went  to  Geneva  it  was  at  bis 
periL  Writing  to  Abel  Ponppin  (in  or  about  1547)  he  complains 
that  Calvin  would  not  return  his  manuscript,  and  adds,  "  mfU 
ob  earn  rem  moriendum  esse  ccito  sdo."  The  volume  of  theo- 
logical tracts,  again  recast,  was  dccHned  by  two  Basel  publishers, 
Jean  FreUon  (at  Calvin's  instance)  and  Harrinus,  but  an  edition 
■  >  Ben  inoifTCCtly  makes  Servetus  the  chaUnttr.  and  the  dau 
•SM- 


of  looo  copies  iras  secretly  printed  at  Vienna  by  Balthasar 
AmoUet.  Ready  by  the  aid  of  January  1553,  the  bulk  of  th« 
impression  was  privately  consigned  to  Lyons  and  Frankfort  for 
the  Easter  market.  On  aOk  February,  a  letter,  endosing  a  sheet 
of  the  printed  book,  and  revealing  the  secret  of  its  authorship, 
was  written  from  Geneva  by  Guillaumc  H.  C  de  Ttye,  formely 
tcluriM  of  Lyons,  to  hia  cousin  Antoine  Ameys  in  that  dty. 
The  letter  bears  no  sign  of  dictation  by  Calvin  (who  must,  how- 
ever, have  furnished  the  enclosed  sheet),  and  de  Tiye's  part  may 
be  explained  by  an  old  grudge  of  his  against  the  Lyons  book- 
seUen.  For  a  subsequent  letter  Calvin  furnished  (reluctantly, 
according  to  de  Ttye)  sam{des  of  Servetus's  handwriting,  express^ 
to  secure  his  conviction.  The  inquisitor-general  at  Lyons, 
Matthien  Ory  (the  "  Doribus  "  of  Rabelais)  took  up  the  case  on 
iith  March:  Servetus  was  interrogated  on  i6th  Much,  arrested 
on  4th  Aprfl,  and  examined  on  the  two  following  days.  His 
defence  was  that,  in  cone^wndence  with  Calvin,  he  had  assumed 
the  character  of  Servetus  for  purposes  of  discussion.  At  4  A.11. 
on  7th  April  be  esa^ied  from  his  prison,  evidently  by  connivance. 
He  took  the  road  for  Spain,  but  turned  back  in  fear  of  arrest. 
How  he  ^)ent  the  next  four  months  is  not  known.  His  own 
account  is  that  he  never  left  France;  Calvin  believed  he  was 
wandering  in  the  North  of  Italy;  the  absurd  suggestion  that  ha 
lay  bid  as  a  conspirator  in  Geneva  was  first  started  by  J.  Spon 
{Hbl.  dt  Gentle,  1680).  On  Saturday  the  istb  of  August  he 
rode  into  Louyset,  a  viUiige  on  the  French  side  of  Geneva.  Next 
morning,  having  Mdd  his  hcne,  he  walked  into  Geneva,  put  up  at 
"  the  Rcae,"  and  asked  for  a  boat  to  take  him  towards  Zurich  on 
his  way  to  Naples.  Finding  he  could  not  get  the  boat  till  next  day 
(Monday)  he  attended  afternoon  service  Qae  would  probably  have 
got  into  trouble  if  he  had  not  done  so),  was  recognixed  at  church 
^ji«<pie</rirci,  and  immediately  arrested.  The  process  against 
him  (Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine  being  in  the  first  instance  the 
nominal  prosecutor)  lasted  from  I4tii  August  to  36th  October, 
when  sentence  "  estre  bnisle  tout  vyfz  "  was  passed,  and  carried 
out  next  day  at  Cbampd  (Oct.  97th,  rs53).  Calvin  would  have 
had  him  beheaded.  Meanwhile  the  dv3  tribunal  at  Wenne  had 
ordered  (t7th  June)  that  he  be  fined  and  burned  alive;  the 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  at  Vieoite  was  delayed 
till  13rd  December.  Jacqoes  Charmier,  a  priest  in  Serretost 
confidence,  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment  is 
Vienne.  The  only  likeness  of  Servetus  is  a  small  copperplate 
by  C.  Sicbem,  1607  (often  reproduced);  the  ori(^nal  is  not 
known  and  the  authenticity  is  uncertain.  In  1876  a  statue  <A 
Servetus  was  erected  by  Don  Pedro  Gonsalex  de  Velasco  in 
bont  of  his  Imtitvto  Antrapologioo  at  Madrid;  in  1903  aa 
expiatory  block  wa*  elected  at  Champel;  in  1907  a  statue  wa* 
erected  in  Paris  (Place  de  la  Mairie  du  XIV*  Arrondisseraent); 
another  is  at  Aramnese;  another  was  prepared  (iQro)  for  erectioo 
at  Vienne. 

The  relif^s  views  of  Servetus,  marked  by  strong  IndividoaKty, 
are  not  easily  deicribed  In  terms  of  curmt  systems.  His  denial  of 
the  tripersonality  of  the  Godhead  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  along 
with  his  aaabaptism,  made  \it  system  abboncat  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  in  spite  o(  his  intease  BibUdsra,  his  passionate 
devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  bis  Cbfistocentiie  scheme  of 
the  universe.  Hu  earliest  theological  writings,  bi  which  he  approxi- 
mates to  the  views  of  F.  Sodaos.  are  better  known  than  bis  riper 
work.  He  has  been  classed  with  Allans,  bat  he  endorses  In  his  owa 
way  the  homoousian  formula,  and  denounces  Arins  aa  "Chiisti 
glonae  incapacissimus."  He  has  had  many  critlea,  some  apologists 
(cf.  Postd  and  Uncurios),  few  foUawcrs.  The  Uteen  cmdemnatory 
clauses,  prciaciiig  the  statcnce  at  Geneva,  set  forth  in  detail  that  be 
was  guilty  of  heresies,  t>Uspheinouily  expiessed,  against  the  foanda- 
tion  of  the  Christian  reUiion.  An  instance  of  his  bjurioas  laaguage 
was  found  in  his  use  of  the  term  "  trinitaire*  "  to  denote  "  cenz  qui 
croycat  en  la  Trinitt."  No  law,  current  in  Geacva,  has  ever  bee* 
adduced  as  enacting  the  capital  senteeca.  Claude  Kigot,  the  pn- 
cur«ur«8n4ral.  put  It  to  Servetus  that  his  legal  education  must  have 
warned  nim  of  the  provisioos  of  the  code  oTJustiniaa  to  this  effect; 
but  in  IS35  an  the  old  laws  on  the  subject  of  rdinoo  hwl  been  srt 
aside  at  Geoeva :  the  only  civil  penalty  reeognixed  by  the  edicu  cf 
f  S43  being  banishment.  The  Swiss  diurches,  while  agreeing  to 
condemn  Servetus,  say  nothing  of  capital  penishniciit  in  their 
letters  of  advice.  The  extinct  Uw  seems  to  have  been  revived  for 
the  ocossion.  A  valosMe  centroversy  followed  ea  the  qusstkia 
of  cascutint  heradca.  ia  wUck  Base  (for),  Mbie  CM  (avOMOb 
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and  teveial  ouittic  anottynotu  writer*  (ctpocUUy  CuteUio)  took 

part. 

•    The  following  is  a  list  of  hit  writings  ^— 

1.  Dt  Trmilatis  emmJma  libri  laptem  (Hweoan,  l$9l). 

2.  Dialopontm  d*  TrwiUU€  tiori  duo  \H»getam,  1539) ;  two 
reprints  of  i  and  3,  to  pass  for  origiiials;  No.  X  in  Dutch  veruoa 
(1620),  by  Rcgnicr  Telle. 

3.  CtaudU  Flohmaei  AUxandrini  geogra^nau  enamtionis  Hbri 
9Cta ;  «x  Biiibaldi  Pirckktymen  trmutahoiu,  sed  ad  Cnuca  «f  pHsca 
€xemplaria  a  Michaeis  yiUaiwoa.no  jam  brimum  rte^imtL  Adjeeta 


insttper  ab  eodem  sckolta,  &c.  Lyons,  Melchior  and  Gawar  Trechsel 
(1535:  2nd  ed..  Lyons,  Hugo  k  Porta  (1541),  i^.  1542  loL;  ^nted 
by  Caspar  Trechsel  at  Vlenne) ;  on  this  worv  Tollin  founds  his  ht^h 


catiauto  a£  Servctus  as  a  comparative  geompher;  the  passage 
criminated  on  his  trial  as  attacking  the  verity  of  Moaes  is  from 
Lorenx  Friese;  the  accounts  of  the  language  and  character  of  modern 
nations  show  original  observation. 

4.  In  Leonardum  Fuchsium  apologia.  Autore  Mickade  ViBano- 
tOfia  (1536,  reproduced  by  phatc«raphy,  1909). 

9.  Syruporum  uiiwersa  ration  &c  (Paris,  1537);  four  subsequent 
editions:  latest,  Venice,  1548  (six  lectures  on  digestion;  syrope 
treated  in  fifth  lecture). 

6.  Mickadis  ViUanotani  in  quendaim  medicum  ap<^ogetica  dis* 
eeptuio  pn  asinlagia  (Paris,  1^8;  reprinted,  Bertm,  1880);  the 
medicus  is  Jean  Tagault,  who  mtc^rupted  Servetut'a  tecttirca  on 


astronomy,  including  meteorology. 

7.  Biblia   Sacra   ex  Santis  Pag,nir      _, „ 

Kkoliis  iUusirata,  Ac.  (Lyons,  Hugo  k  Porta,  1543,^^!.),  remarkable 


7.  Bibiui   ^cra   ex  Santis  Pag,nini  tratatioru     .  .  recognita  €t 


lor  its  theory  of  prophecy,  exptaiiwd  in  the  preface  and  illustrated  in 
the  notes. 

8.  D'Artigny  says  SemtusfitUs  arptmens  to  a  Spanish  version  of 
the  Summa  of  Aquinas;  this,  and  divers  traiUs  de  gfommaire  from 
Latin  into  Spanish  have  not  been  identified. 

9.  Cknttiamsmi\resiiiiiHo  (i5$3;  perfect  cofries  in  Vienna  and 
Paris) ;  a  copy  ia  Edinburgh  Univernty  Library  is  cxnnplete  except 
that  the  missug  first;  sixteen  pages  are  replaced  oy  a  transcripc  from 
the  original  draft,  containing  matter  not  in  the  print  (th^s  supple- 
mentary manuscript  was  reproduced  by 
ftfiotography,  1909);  a  transcript  of  other 
portioDS  of  the  draft  is  io  the  BibL  Nat., 


1874  to  1885)  have  thrown  much  light,  mixed  with  some  ttwjecture. 
The  records  of  the  Geneva  trial,  first  published  by  De  la  Roche, 
reproduced  in  RilUet's  Relation  &c.,  (1844).  and  elsewhere,  are  best 


S'vrn  in  vol.  viii.    (1870)  of  the  Corpus  refurmatonim  edition  of 
klvin's  works;  Rogct's  HisL  du  pruple  <U  Genive,  vol,  iv.  (1877), 
has  a  good  account  of  both  trials.    The  passage  on  the  pulmonary 


s  works;  Rogct's  HisL  du  peuple  de  Genhx,  vol,  iv.  (1877), 
jood  account  of  both  trials.    The  passage  on  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  first  noticed  by  W.  Wotion,  Refiectxons  upon  Anc  01U 


Mod.  Learning  {1694),  has  given  rise  to  a  literature  of  its  own.  kc. 
especially,  TolUn's  Die  Entdeckung  des  Blutkrnslaitfs.  &c  (1876): 
Huxley,  in  Fortnightly  Rev.  (February  1S78);  Tollin's  Kriiiscke 
Btnurkungcn  Uber  Harvey  und  seine  Vor^dnger  (1882).  Other 
physioloRical  speculations  of  Servetus  are  noted  by  G.  Sigroond, 
i/tinoticed  Theories  of  Servetus  (1826).  The  best  study  of  Ser\-etusas 
a  theologian  is  Tollin's  Lekrsystem  M.  Servets  (3  vols.,  1876^1878); 
Pflnycr's  De  Af.  Serveti  doclrina  (1876),  is  useful.  From  a  Unicariaa 
point  >Df  view,  Servetus  is  treated  by  R.  Wright.  Apology  (1807); 
W.  H.  Drummond.  D.D.  (1848);  R.  Wallace,  Anlitrtn.  Btog.  (1850); 
J.  S.  Porter,  Servetus  and  Calvin  (1854).  E-  Salssct,  Rtv.  des  ae%£ 
Miondes  (1848),  treats  Servetus  as  a  pantheist:  he  is  follow^ed  by 
Mcnendcr  Pelayo,  Los  Helerodoxos  espiitloles  (1880.  vol.  ii.).  and  by 
R.  Willis,  M.D.,  Servetus  and  Calvin  (1877,  an  unsatisfactory  book; 
cf.  A.  Gordon,  Theol.  Rev.,  April  and  July  1878).  Of  Scrx-etus's 
personal  character  the  best  vindication  is  Tollin's  Ckaracterinld  Jtf. 
Servets  (1876,  in  French,  with  additions  by  Dardier,  Portrait  Caret- 
tire,  1879).  His  story  has  been  dramatized  by  Max  Ring,  Du' 
Cen/cr  (1850),  by  Jos6  Echegaray,  La  Miurte  en  los  Labios  (.1S80)., 
by  Albert  Ham.inn.  Sercet  (1881).  and  by  Prof.  Shields.  The  Reformer 
cf  Geneva  (1897).  Recent  pamphlets  by  Spanish  and  French  writers- 
are  numerous;  some  of  the  illustrations  in  Dr  W.  Osier's  Uicked 
•Servefia  (1909),  arc  useful.  '  (A.  Go.") 

SERVIA.  I  [Srhiya],  an  inland  kingdom  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Petunmla. 
The  frontier,  as  defined  by  the  Berlin  TVeaty  of  ZS7S, 
is,  roughly  speaking,  indicated  by  rivers  in  the  north,  and  by 
mountains  in  the  south.    In  ihe  north,  between  Vercicnova  and 


partly    reprinted     (London,     X723), 
in    London   and    Paris) ;    rcpnnted 


Paris; 

(copies 

(nage  for  pave)  from  the  Vienna  'copy 
(Nuremberg,  Kau.  1790);  Gerrnan  wnion, 
by  B.  Spiesi  (Wietbadm,  1892-1893);  the 
last  section  Apologia  to  Melanchthon,  U 
g^ven  in  the  original  Latin.  The  book  is 
not  strictly  anonymous;  the  initials 
M.&V.  are  ghren  at  the  «id;  the  name 
Seruetua  on  p.  199-  The  often-cited 
description  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
(which  occurs  In  the  1 546  draft)  begins 
p.  169;  it  has  escaped  even  Sigmond  that 
Servetus  had  an  idea  of  the  compontion 
of  water  and  of  air;  the  hint  for  his  re- 
searches was  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew 
words  for  blood,  water,  &c.  Two  treatises, 
Desideritu  {ante  1542)  and  De  tribus  imboS' 
toribut  (1598)  have  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Servetus.  Most  of  his  few  remaininj 
letters  are  printed  by  Moshcim;  his  letter 
from  Louvain  was  despatched  in  duplicate 
(to  evade  capture),  but  both  were  seized; 
one  is  in  the  Record  Office  (U.  140).  the 
other  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MSS., 
Galba  B.  x.). 

AuTHORiTies. — ^The  literature  relating  to 
Servetus  is  very  large;  a  bibliography  is  lO 
A.  v.  d.  Linde,  Michael  Scrvet  (1891  J;  the 
following  arc  among  the  important  pieces. 
Calvin's  D-'fensio  orthodoxae  fidci  (1554)  (in 
French,  Didaralion  pour  maintentr,  &c., 
1554).  '9  the  source  of  prevalent  misconcei^ 
lions  as  to  Servetus's  opinions,  and  atti- 
tude on  his  trial.  De  la  Roche's  Historical 
Account  in  Mem.  of  Lit.  (1711-1712)  (in 
French,  Biblioth.  /l«g.  Amsterdam,  1717) 
was  followed  by  An  Im^rtinl  History, 
Ac,  1724  (said  to  be  by  Sir  Benjamin  or 
Nathaniel  Hodges).  Allwoerden's  Historia, 
&c.    (1728)    (materials   furnished    by    Mot- 

heim)  is  supcTscdcd  by  Mosheim's  Anderweitigpr  Versuck  (1748, 
with  appendix,  Neue  Nachricklen,  &c.,  I7S0).  reproducing  the 
records  of  the  Vienne  examination  (since  fc»t)  firtt  printed  by 
D'Artigny,  Nouveaux  Mhnoires  dhist.,  Ac.,  voL  li.  (1749). 
Chaufepifi's  valuable  article.  Nouv.  Diet.  kisiori<iue,  iv.  {i7S6).  fol. 
(in  English,  by  Rev.  James  Yair,  1771)  make*  no  use  of  Moaheim's 
later  researches.  Trerhsel's  Die  Prot.  Antitrimtaires  vor  P.  Socm. 
bk.  i.  (18^9),  uses  all  available  material  up  to  date.  The  investiga- 
tions of  H.  Tollin,  M.D.  (forty  separate  articlea  ta  variout  iounialai 
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EnC»«h  Miln 
*         to         «        „        w 

Capital!  ef  D*l>*rtm—lt 

A                »'            B  Longitudt  East  •i"  of  Crecmrkh  Q                 a/ 

D 

Belgrade,  the  Danube  divides  Scrvia  from  Hungaxy  for  157  m,; 
and  between  Belgrade  and  the  border  village  of  Racha  the 
Save  divides  it  from  Croatia-Slavonia  for  80  m.  In  the  north* 
west  the  Drina  flows  for  los  m.  between  Bosnia  and  Servit; 
^  The  English-speaking  races  alqne  write  this  word  with  a  f 
instead  of  a  6,  Serbia  for  Serbia',  a  praaice  resented  by  the  SeAs$t 
as  suggesting  the  derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Latin  Stnat* 
"  a  alayc." 
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in  the  »ortb-«ast  the  Danube,  for  50  m.,  and  the  Timok  for 
S3  IB.,  constitute  respectively  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian 
boundaries.  Various  mouataia  ranges  mark  the  frontiers  of 
Bosnia,  on  the  west,  Turkey  on  the  south-west  and  south,  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  south  and  south-east.  According  to  the  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Servian  general  staff  in'  1884  the  area  of  the 
country  is  18,782  sq.  m. 

Mountains. — The  mountain  groups  which  rise  confusedly  over 
almost  the  wholi;  surface  of  the  land,  fatl  into  two  main  blocks,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Morava.  On  the  east  of  this  river,  three 
vast  ranges,  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  the  Balkans  and  Rhodopc, 
encroach  upon  Servian  soil;  while  on  the  west  there  is  a  chaos  of 
mountain  masses,  outliers  of  the  Bosnian  and  Albanian  highlands. 

River s.~~T\\t:  chief  navigable  river  of  Servia  is  the  Danube,  which 
enters  the  country  at  Bdt;radc  and  pierces  the  Transylvanian  Alpa 
by  way  of  the  Kazan  (i.c.  "  Cauldron  ")  Pass,  near  the  famous  Iron 
<MtA  (see  Rumania).  The  Timok.  which  formed  the  Bulgarian 
frontier  as  long  ago  aa  the  9lh  century,  springs  in  the  western 
Balkans,  or  Stara  Planina,  and  issues  into  the  Danube,  near  Ncgoiin, 
after  a  course  of  70  m.  Soonvr  or  later,  indeed,  all  the  Servian 
rivers  reach  the  Danube.  The  Save,  which  is  also  navigable,  meets 
it  at  Belgrade,  after  being  joined,  at  Racha,  by  the  Drina,  a  Bosnian 
ri\-cr,  which  rises  on  the  Klontcnegrin  border,  1 55  m.  S.  by  W.  Near 
Obrenovats  the  Kolubara  also  enters  the  Save,  after  traversing 
4^  m.  from  its  source  in  the  Sokolska  Gora.  Apart  from  frontier 
nvefj.  the  jHiJSt  important  stream  is  the  Alorava,  which,  rising  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  a  little  beyond  the  Servian 
frontier,  enters  the  country  with  a  north-easterly  course  near  the 
extreme  5.E.,  and  then  turns  N.N.W.  and  flows  almofit  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  to  the  I>anube.  Its  total 
length  is  about  150  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Bulgarian  Morava,  and  only  after  receiving  the  Servian 
Morava  on  the  left  is  it  known  as  the  Morava  simply  or  as  the  Great 
Morava.  The  Servian  Morava  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Ibar, 
which  oomes  from  the  Albanian  Alps;  the  combined  length  of  these 
riven  beinr  about  130  m.  The  onlv  other  important  tributary  of 
the  Great  Morava  is  the  Nishava,  which  it  receives  on  the  right,  at 
Nish.  This  stream  flows  68  m.  W.  by  N.  from  its  source  amon^  the 
foothills  of  the  Stant  Planma.  The  valleys  of  all  these  nvers, 
enecially  those  of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Great  Morava,  and  of  the 
Nishava,  contain  considerable  areas  of  level  or  low-lying  country 
well  suited  for  the  erowth  of  com,  and  the  low  grounds  along  the 
Save  and  the  Danube  from  the  Drina  to  the  Morava  are  also  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  the  tract  of  fcnland  called  the 
Machva,  in  the  cdreme  north-west. 

Geology. — ^Thc  gcolorical  struaure  of  Servia  is  varied.  In  the 
south  and  west  the  sedimentary  rocks  most  largely  developed  are 
of  ancient,  prc-Carboniferous  date,  interrupted  oy  considerable 
patches  of  granite,  serpentine  and  other  cry'stalline  rocks.  Beyond 
.this  belt  there  appear  in  the  north-west  Mesozoic  limestones,  such 
as  occupy  so  extensive  an  area  in  the  nonh-west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  generally,  and  the  valleys  opening  in  that  quarter  to  the 
Drina  have  the  same  desolate  aspect  as  belongs  to  these  rocks  in 
the  rest  of  that  region.  In  the  extreme  north-east  the  crvsialline 
schists  of  the  Carpathians  extend  to  the  south  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  stretch  parallel  to  the  Morava  in  a  band  along  its  right  bank. 
Elsewhere  east  of  the  Morava  the  prevailing  rocks  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  scries,  which  enters  Servia  from  Bulgaria.  The  Shumadia 
isniainlyoccupiedby  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  with  intervening  patches 
of  older  strata;  and  the  Rudnik  Mountains  are  traversed  by  metal- 
liferous veins  of  syenite. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  iron  and  lead  were  worked  by  the 
Romans,  whose  operstions  can  still  be  traced  in  the  Kostotats  mine, 
near  Poaharevats,  and  elsewhere.  Even  more  ancient  is  the  Avala 
mercury  mine,  near  Belgrade.  The  heaps  of  d6bris  which  cover 
so  many  acres  near  Belgrade,  on  the  Kopaontk  foothills  and  in  the 
TopUtsa  valley  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  this  industry  in 
the  past.  During  the  later  middle  ages  the  Servian  mines  brought 
in  a  lafge  revenue  to  the  merchant  pnnoes  of  fla^usa.  They  pros- 
pered greatly  during  the  14th  century,  but  Turkish  rule  put  a  stop 
to  this  industry  after  1459;  and  the  revival  only  began  in  18^5, 
under  the  patronage  of  Pnnce  Miloah.  The  richest  coal  and  lignite 
seams  occur  among  the  north-eastern  mountains,  generally  near  the 
Danube  or  Timok,  and  along  the  Morava.  They  arc  worked  by  the 
SUte,  by  Belgian  companies  and  by  private  enterprise,  the  output 
in  1907  bring  valued  at  £ia  1,000.  Lead  is  principally  niised  in  the 
Podrinye,  especially  at  Krupan:  and  at  Kuchayna,  in  the  Pozhare- 
vatsdepartment,  where  rinc  and  small  miantities  of  gold  and  silver 
arc  obtained.  Antimony  is  mined  at  Zayechar.  Copper  and  iron 
aic  worked  by  Belgians  at  Maydanpek,  the  chief  mming  centre 
ease  of  the  Morava.  Nickel,  mercury,^  manganese,  jgraphite, 
■arble,  sulfur  and  <m1  shales  are  found  In  various  re^ns,  but 
the  mineral  resources  1^  the  country,  as  a  whole,  cemam  almost 
oodcveloped. 

The  numerous  mineral  springs  are  even  more  neglected  than  the 
nunes.  Waters  rich  in  iodine  and  sulphur  occur  m  the  Machva. 
About    1878   an    kosucceuful    attempt    was    made    to   convert 


Arandyelovats  into  a  popular  health-resort.  The  baths  near  Nish 
and  Vranya  arc  comparatively  prosfjerous,  while  the  beautifut 
surroundings  attract  visitors  even  from  abroad. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Servia  is  on  the  whole  mild,  though 
subject  to  the  extremes  cliaracteristic  of  inland  Eastern  countries. 
In  summer  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  106°  F.,  while  in 
winter  it  often  sinks  to  13*  or  even  20*  below  zero.  The  high-lying 
valleys  in  the  south  are  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  greater  elevation  but  also  because  of  their  being 
exposed  to  cold  winds  from  the  nonh  and  north-east. 

Fauna. — The  wild  life  of  the  Servian  highlands  Is  unusually  varied. 
A  few  bears  and  wild  boars  and  lynxes  nnd  shelter  in  the  remoter 
forests,  with  many  badgers,  wolves,  foxes,  wildcats,  martens  and 
weasels.  Otters  arc  common  alcMig  the  rivers;  chamois  may  very 
rarely  be  seen  on  the  least  accessible  peaks;  roe-deer,  red-deer, 
squirrels  and  rabbits  people  the  lower  woodlands;  and  hares  abound 
in  the  open.  The  beaver  is  extinct.  Among  land  birds  may  be 
enumerated  several  varieties  of  eagle,  vulture,  falcon,  owl,  crow, 
jay,  magpie,  stork,  quail,  thrush,  dove,  &c.  Pheasants  are  easily 
Bcclimatizcd;  grouse  and  woodcock  are  indigenous  on  the  uplands 
of  the  north;  partridges,  in  all  districts.  Game  laws  were  instituted 
in  1898.  Innumerable  aquatic  birds  haunt  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Danube  and  Drina,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Timok  and  Morava ; 
among  them  being  pelicans,  cranes,  grey  and  white  herons,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  waders,  beades  wild  geese,  ducks,  rail  and  snipe. 
Edible^  frogs,  tree-froffs,  lizards,  snakes,  tortoises  and  scorpions  am 
found  in  all  parts.  The  principal  fisheries  are  in  the  Danube  and 
Save. 

Forests.^ About  one  tenth  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests,  which 
give  place,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.,  to  licherts  and  mosses.  Little 
care  was  bestowed  on  forestry  in  the  19th  century,  apart  from 
government  su[>ervision  of  the  national  and  communal  domains, 
a  task  usually  delegated  to  the  local  mayor.  Much  of  the  finest 
timlxsr  was  foiled  in  the  wars  of  1876-1878  and  of  1885,  and  the 
tights  of  grazing  and  wood-cutting  also  caused  widespread  de- 
struction. The  total  forest  area  (ofhcial  estimate,  1909J  is  about 
3,8tX),ooo  acres,  of  which  1,625,000  belong  to  the  communes  and 
'.375.000  to  the  state.  Oaks  and  l>ecches  predominate  in  the  north; 
pines,  often  of  gigantic  size,  among  the  fantastic  white  or  grey  rocks 
of  the  uild  souLh-wcstcrn  ridges. 

AgricuUure. — Servian  methods  of  farming  xemain  in  many 
respects  primitive.  Real  progress  was,  however,  achieved  in 
the  period  1890-1910,  chiefly  owing  to  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural education.  Indian  com  is  the  principal  crop,  for  corn- 
cake  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  grain  ia 
also  used  for  feeding  pigs,  the  he^  for  feeding  cattle  and  the 
stubble  for  manure.  The  normal  yield  exceeds  5,000,000 
bushels  yeariy,  wheat  coming  next  with  a  little  less  than 
4,000.000.  Flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  also  grown^  hemp 
especially  near  Leskovats.  The  cultivation  ol  sugar-beet, 
introduced  in  1900,  became  an  important  industry,  but  the 
attempt  to  iutrodtKe  cotton  failed.  The  native  tobacco  planta- 
tions meet  all  the  local  demand,  except  for  a  small  quantity  of 
Turkish  tobacco  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  ^Kcial  blenijis. 
The  best  Servian  wines  are  those  of  Negotin  and  Scmendria. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Phylloxera  in  1883  wine  was  exported 
to  France  and  Switzeriand,  but  in  1882-1895  thousands  of 
acres  of  vines  were  destroyed.  Phylloxera  was  checked  by  the 
importation  of  American  vines  aild  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  viticulture.  The  creation  of  state  vine-nurseries,  stocked  with 
American  plants,  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  1908.  Orchards 
are  very  extensive,  and  all  the  fruits  of  central  Europe  will 
thrive  Jn  Servia.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  plums,  from 
which  is  distilled  a  mild  spirit  known  as  raki  or  rakiya.  The 
favourite  kind  of  raki  is  sktivovUsa  (the  sliwamtt  of  Austria), 
extracted  solely  from  plums.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
dried  plums  and  plum  marmaUde.  Bees  are  very  generally 
kept,  the  honey  being  consumed  in  the  country,  the  wax  ex- 
ported. Mulberries  are  grown  on  many  farms  for  »1kworms; 
sericulture  is  encouraged  and  taught  by  the  state,  and  over 
1 00,000  lb  of  cocoons  are  annually  exported.  Relatively  to  its 
population,  Servia  possesses  a  greater  number  of  sheep  (3,160,000 
in  1905)  and  pigs  (908,000  in  1905)  than  any  country  in  Europe. 
Large  herds  of  swine  fatten,  in  summer  and  autumn, on  the  beech- 
mast  and  acorns  of  the  forests,  returning  in  winter  to  the  low- 
lands. The  Servian  pig  is  pure  white  or  black,  but  other  breeds, 
notably  the  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  are  kept.  Despite  Ameri- 
can coiTipetition  and  A ustro- Hungarian  tariffs  the  export  <rf 
swine  remains  the  prindpal  branch  of  Servian  commerce. 
Cheeses  are  made  from  the  milk  of  both  sheep  and  goats;  but 
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cattle  an  mostly  bred  for  export  or  draught  ptupowt.  The 
cumbrous  wooden  carts  which  afford  the  sole  means  of  transport 
in  many  districts  are  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  although  buffaloes 
may  be  seen  in  the  south.  The  native  bones,  though  strongs 
are,  like  the  cattle,  of  small  sixe. 

Land  Tenur*. — More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Servians  are  peasant 
farmers;  and  the  great  majority  of  theie  cultivate  the  land  be- 
longing to  their  own  famiUM.  Holdinn  are  generally  sniall.  not 
excee<nng  an  average  of  20  acres  for  each  houadiold.  They  cannot 
be  lold  or  mortgaged  entire;  the  law  f<Ht>ids  the  alienation  for  debt 
of  a  peasant's  cottage,  hb  garden  or  coortyard,  his  |rfou^.  his  last 
six  yutara '  of  land  and  the  cattle  necessary  for  working  his  farm. 
Besides  the  small  farmi  there  is  the  tadruia,  a  form  of  community 
which  appears  to  date  from  prehistoric  times,  and  mainly  survives 
along  the  Boanian  fiontier,  though  tending  to  disappear  everywhere 
and  to  be  reirfaced  by  rural  coK>pefati<m.  Under  the  xadniga  system, 
each  homestead  or  duster  of  cottages  Is  occupied  by  a  group  of 
families  connected  by  blood  and  dwelling  together  on  strictly 
communistic  principles.  The  association  is  ruledby  a  house-father 
{demanyin  or  staryeshtna)  and  a  house-mother  {dMunyitsa),  who 
ass«n  to  the  members  their  resftective  tasks.  The  starycskina  may 
be  uie  patriarch  of  the  community,  but  is  often  chosen  by  the  rest 
of  the  members  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  ability;  nor  is  his 
wife  necessarily  the  domanyiUa.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work, 
the  members  often  practise  various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  paid  into  the  «>mmofi  treasury.  The  community  sometimes 
includes  a  priest,  whose  feet  for  baptism,  &c.,  augment  the  common 
fund.  The  buildings  belonging;  to  the  homesteads  are  enclosed 
-within  an  immense  palisade,  inside  which  a  larze  expanse  of  fields 
is  mostly  planted  with  plum,  damson,  and  other  fruit-trees,  sur- 
roundiiw  the  houses  of  the  occupiers.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  the 
house  M  the  stcryeskina,  which  contains  the  common  kitchen, 
eatiiw  hall,  and  family  hall  of  the  entire  homestead.  Here  all  the 
members  asaemble  in  the  evening  for  conversation  and  amusement, 
the  women  spinning,  while  the  children  play.  The  bouses  are 
mostly  very  small  wooden  structures,  serving  for  little  else  but 
steeping  places.  But  that  of  the  staryahina  u  often  of  bricic,  and 
is  invariably  of  better  construction  than  the  rest.  The  houses  are 
<^ten  raised  on  piles,  above  the  level  of  the  floods  which  occur  so 
frequently  near  the  Save  and  Drina.  Zadrugas  were  very  prosperous. 
as  they  nsd  always  a  sufficient  number  of  bands  at  command,  and 
their  members  combined  to  obtain  implements  and  cattle.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  order  and  security,  the  zadrugas  began 
rapidly  to  disappear,  a  further  cause  of  their  dissolution  bcinff  the 
fact  that  members  could  legally  acquire  private  property  {csoSina). 
A.  new  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  by  tne  encouragement 
which  King  Alexander  personally  extended  to  the  establishment  of 
ruial  coK>perative  associations  on  the  RaifFeisen  principles.  The 
obtect  of  tneie  associations  is  principally  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  miproved  implements  and  better  breeds  of  cattle.  No  fewer  than 
IOC  ot  such  credit  societies  were  founded  between  1894  and  1899. 
The  total  number  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  exceeded  ^00 
in  1910;  each  has  its  tribunal  {Conseit  des  Prud'kommes),  which 
arbitrates  in  disputes;  and  all  together,  with  the  sute-aided  Co- 
operative Caisae,  which  lends  money  to  the  smaller  societies,  form  a 
sing^  ST^^  organization  known  as  the  General  Union. 

bmall  holdings  were  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  Servian  agri- 
cultuml  progress,  inasmuch  as  small  farmers  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  scientific  farming;  hence  the  great  success  of  co*operation.  As 
a  rule.  also,  the  k>u  of  ground  belonging  to  one  household  or  fanuly 
do  not  lie  together,  but  are  dispersedfin  different,  very  often  distant, 
parts  of  the  village  land.  To  meet  this  difBculty,  a  fanner  with 
more  crops  than  he  can  reap  unaided  will  summon  his  neighbours  to 
his  assistance,  supplying  them  with  food,  but  no  money,  and  binding 
bimsdf  to  repay  the  service  in  land.  This  foim  of  voluntary  co- 
operation is  called  moba.  Another  serious  drawback  to  the  economic 
position  is  that  Servia  has  no  seaboard,  and  that  it  is  far  from  the 
nearest  export  harbours  {e.g.  Galatz,  Salonica,  Fiume).  In  such  a 
Mtuation  the  country  is  at  tne  mercy  of  hostile  tariffs. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.— The  scarcity  of  labour  prevents 
the  growth  of  any  great  manufacturing  industries.  There  is  no 
native  artisan  class;  for  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  people 
value  their  independence  too  highly  to  work  in  factories,  or  even 
to  enter  domestic  service.  A  large  proportion  of  the  artisans 
throughout  Servia  are  Austro-Hungarians  or  gipsies.  The 
chief  manufacturing  industries  are  those  for  which  Uie  country 
supplies  raw  material,  notably  meat-packing,  flour-milling, 
brewing,  tanning,  and  the  weaving  or  spinning  of  hemp,  flax 
and  wool.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  potteries,  and  sugar, 
tobacco  and  celluloid  factories.  A  law  of  1898  authorizes  the 
government  to  grant  concessions  on  veiy  favourable  terms  to 
foreign  capitalists  willing  to  promote  mining  and  manufactures 
in  Servia;  but  in  1910  the  number  of  large  industrial  establish 
<  One  yuiro  is  the  area  which  two  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 


ments  in  the  kingdom  did  not  exceed  4o,  nor  the  number  of 

hands  employed  5000.  There  are  a  few  domestic  industriei^ 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  sandals  icponk$),  and  of  the  hand- 
woven  carpels  and  rugs  made  at  Pilot,  whldi  ate  popular 
throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Commerce. — ^The  following  table  diows  the  value  €d  Servian  Im* 
ports  and  exports  for  five  years : — 


Yw. 

Imports. 

Exporti. 

1904 

£a  437 .000 

3.224,000 

1.773.000 
3,823,000 
3,025/no 

£2486,000 
3,879.000 
3,864,000 
3JS9.000 
3,019.000 

Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  salt,  sugar,  iron  and  machinery 
are  the  principal  imports,  and  come  chiefly  Tram  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Largequantitiesof  prunes,grain,aieat, 
raw  bides,  tgn  and  copper  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Austna-Hungaryi 
Germany  and  Turkey. 

Finance. — Up  to  1878  the  principal  revenues  were  derived  fnmi 
the  customs,  excise  and  a  sort  of  poll-tax.  The  government  required 
the  town  and  village  communities  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury 
£1 ,  4s.  per  head  of  the  able-bodied  citizens  living  in  the  community, 
and  the  municipal  board  made  repartition  of  the  total  amount  due 
to  the  government  from  its  citizens  according  to  thetr  estimated 
wealth  or  earnings.  That  system  yielded  without  the  slishtot 
difficulty  about  £750,000  annually.  But  the  Berlin  Treaty  (1878) 
stipulated  that  Servia  should  construct  part  of  the  international 
railway  to  Constantinople  and  to  Salonica,  and  should  pay  xhc 
Turkish  landowners  an  mdemnity  for  the  estates  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  divided  aiiu)ng  their  Servian  tenants.  This 
and  the  necessity  of  indemnifyii^  the  people  from  whom,  during  the 
wars  with  Turkey  (187&-1878).  requisitions  had  been  taken  and 
money  borrowed,  forced  the  government  to  enter  the  European 
financial  markets.  Up  to  that  tune  (1881)  Servia  had  practically  no 
public  foreign  debt,  although  it  owed  Russia  about  1340,000  lent 
privately  for  war  preparations,  and  to  its  own  peo[Je  about  £320,000 
taken  by  a  forced  loan  for  war  purposes.  The  first  public  loans  were 
made  in  18B1  by  French  banks  at  ;rii  for  5%  bonds,  and  the  ex- 
penditure had  to  be  immediately  increased  to  £1,340,000.  The 
introduction  of  new  taxes  and  the  reorganization  of  the  financial 
administration  of  the  country  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  public  expenditure,  chiefly  because  the  skupahtina  was  for  some 
time  reluctant  to  replace  the  old  system  of  direct  taxation  by  a  more 
modem  s)^tem.  When  in  1 884  the  new  law  of  taxation  «ns  adopted, 
the  situation  became  so  serious  that  in  1895  &  new  scheme  was 
adopted  by  which  the  eovemment  gave  to  the  bondholders  additi(mal 
securities,  the  bondholders  at  the  same  time  aoceptingthe  new  4 % 
unified  bonds  in  exchange  for  their  old  5%  bonds.  The  following 
table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  national  debt  on  the  1st  of  January 
1909:— 

Russian  debt  of  1876  (s%)    .     .     .       £150,000 
Lottery  loan  of  1881  (2  %).        .  909.000 

Loan  of  the  Uprava  Fondova  (5%} ..         29,1,000 
Priman^  loan  of  1S88   ....  367,000 

Unifiedloan  of  1895  (4%)  .       .       .     13,516,000 
Railway  loan  of  1899  (5%)        .       .  193/100 

Monopoly  loan  of  1903  (5%)     .       .       2.300,000 
Loanof  1906  (4i%)    ....      3,767.000 

Tout  ....  £2i^72jooo 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  aistoms  duries.  the  state  mon- 
opolies of  salt,  sugar,  tobacco,  matches  and  petroleum;  national 
property.  e.§.  forests,  railways,  postal  service;  direct  taxes,  of  which 
the  most  imporunt  are  the  poU*ux  and  the  land  taxes  {graduated 
accordiiig  to  the  quality  of  the  land).  The  heaviest  charges  are  for 
the  service  of  the  national  dd>t  and  for  the  army ;  each  of  these  items 
exceeded  £1,000,000  in  1909*  The  estimated  revenue  and  ex* 
penditure  for  five  years  are  shown  below: — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

•90S 
1906 

]^ 
1909 

{3.522.000 
3.S95.O0O 
3,618,000 
3,832^0 
4.I4S.OOO 

£3.505.000 
3.566.000 
3.615,000 
3.830.000 
4,132,000 

Banks  mid  Itmwy. — The  National  Bank  of  Servia,  fonnded  la 
Belgrade  in  1S83,  haa  a  nominal  capital  of  £800.000  (£260,000  paid). 
Tlie  Mortgage  Bank  iVpnaa  Fonitita),  founded  in  1862,  b  a  atate 
inatitation  wfiicli  lends  money  for  agricultural  opeimtiona,  ftc  The 
Export  Bank,  founded  in  1901 ,  is  a  private  bank  under  atate  taper- 
vision,  with  branches  in  BudapeM.  Vienna,  Berlin,  ftc.  Ita  caief 
object  is  the  furtherance  of  Servian -foreign  commerce. 
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la  1I75  Smi*  adopted  the  oeciaial  qnMa  lor  aoaey,  we%ht> 
and  raeasures.  which  came  into  actual  uae  in  1883.  The  raonetary 
unit  ia  die  dmar  tfmoc)  of  too  farat  (centimet).  In  dreulation  there 
are  ffjM  pieces  01  10  and  ao  duurt;  silver  of  50  font,  and  I,  3  and 
Sduursi  nickel  ol  5,  10  and  ao  paras;  aiid  bronae  of  2  paras. 
Twenty-nve  dinars  equal  /i  sterliiw. 

,  Qd^  Toms. — The  chief  towns  oTServia  are  Belgrade,  the  capital, 
:  Niah  <24^s>):  Kiaguvevata 
Leskovats    03.000);    Snabata 


.., (10,431);  Kniahevata  (10,000). 

(7000)';  Valyevo   (6800};  Semeadria   (6913);  Cbupriya 

(6000);  and  Knlyevo  (ifioo). 

Commwneaiiont,~iJnul  cne  middle  of  the  19th  century,  txaTeOeni 
tfuptigh  the  Balkan'Peaioeula  had  a  choice  between  two  main  routes, 
which  started  as  a  single  highway  from  Belgrade,  and  up  the  Mocava 
valley  to  Nisb*  Here  two  roads  diver^;  one  branching  off  south- 
eastwards  to  Pirot,  Sofia  and  Constantinople;  the  other  proceeding 
aottthwaids  to  Vranya,  Uskab  and  SalonKa.  The  railway  whkh 
oonnecta  western  and  central  Europe  with  Constantinople  and 
Sakmica  takes  the  same  course.  That  section  of  it  which  traverses 
Servia  was  begun  in  1881  and  finished  in  1888.  BraiKh  lines  give 
access  to  Kraguyevats,  Zayechar,  Semcndria  and  other  important 
.towns,  and  there  are  several  smaller  railways  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Save,  the  Danube,  the  Servian  Mocava  and  their  tributaries.  Apart 
from  country  lanes  and  footpaths,  there  are  three  classes  of  highways, 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  nation,  department  aad  commune. 
ConstructKMi  and  repairs  are,  in  theory,  carried  out  by  compulsory 
labour;  but  this  right  is  seldom  enforced.  Even  in  the  Shumadia, 
where  esateriaU  are  plentiful,  the  roads  rsnidly  eive  way  under  heavy 
traffic,  or  after  bad  weather;  in  the  Macnva,  Podrinye  and  remoter 
districts,  they  are  often  impaisable.^  The  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  roads  remain  the  txst  tn  Servia.  Besides  the  frtHitier  streams 
on  the  north  aad  west,  the  only  river  of  any  importance  (or  navigation 
h  the  Morava.  which  a  aavigable  by  steamers  of  light  draught  aa  high 
aa  ChupHya.  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 

The  postal  system  dates  from  1820,  when  aa  organised  system  of 
couriers  was  established,  for  state  correspondence  only.  From  I8a3 
in  1868  the  Servian  government  undertook  the  carriage  of  letters  m 
Servia  itself,  whSe  the  Austro-Hungarian  coilsiilate  in  Bdgnde 
forwarded  oorrenondeoce  to  and  from  central  and  western  Europe. 
In  1868  the  whole  bushieis  of  posting  was  uken  over  by  the  state; 
post  offices  are  aha  maintained  by  many  communes,  and  a  few  are 
Itinerant.  Servia  joined  the  International  Telegraphic  Union  In 
■866,  the  Postal  llnnn  in  1874.  The  fint  telegraph  line  was  con- 
structed as  early  as  1855;  telegrams  between  C^nstantinopfe,  Sofia, 
Budapest  and  Vieniia  pass  over  lines  constructed  by  the  Servian 
government  (under  conventions  with  Austria- Hungary  and  Turkey) 
ti  1899  aad  1906.  The  telephone  service,  inaugurated  in  1900,  is  a 
■tate  monopoly  (both  for  construction  and  operation). 


PepulatioH.—Wilb  a  continuous  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
and  of  male  over  female  children,  the  population  of  Servia  rose 
from  2,i6i,9<i  in  1890  to  iA93,no  in  1900,  and  to  about 
3,750,000  in  191a  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  numt>cr  belong 
to  the  Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race;  while  the 
icmainder  is  composed  of  about  160,000  Rumans,  47,000  gipsies, 
Sooo  AustTO-Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  5000  Jews.  Many 
Servian  emigrants  returned,  after  1878,  to  the  territories  which 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to  their  country.  These  territories 
had  been  occupied,  under  Turltish  rule,  by  Albanians,  west  of 
the  Morava,  and  by  Bulgarians,  along  the  N'ishava;  but,  after 
1878,  the  Albanians  withdrew,  and  the  Bulgarians  were  absorbed. 
The  Rumans  reside  principally  in  the  north-cast,  near  the 
borders  of  their  native  bnd,  and  are  peasant  farmers,  like  the 
Serbs.  The  gipsies  occasionally  settle  down,  forming  separate 
camps  or  villages,  but  In  most  cases  they  prefer  a  wandering 
life.  They  are  often  admirable  artisans  and  musicians,  almost 
every  town  possessing  a  gipsy  tiand.  The  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungariamcontrolalargc  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
the  Jews,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans,  are  retail  traders.  Anti- 
Semitism  Is  not  prevalent  in  Servia,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Jewish  commuu'tics.  The  stature  and  features  of  the  Serbs 
vary  In  different  regions;  but  the  northern  peasantry  are 
generally  fairer  and  shorter  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  south. 
Those  of  the  Shumadia  are  bluc-cycd  or  grey-eyed.  In  many 
parts  the  prevailing  types  have  been  modified  by  intermarriage 
with  Bulgan,  Albanians  and  Vlachs:  so  that,  along  the  Timok, 
for  instance,  It  Is  impossible  to  make  physiognomy  a  test  of 
nationality.  Even  language  docs  not  afford  a  sure  criterion,  so 
nearly  akin  are  many  spoken  dialects  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian. 

IfatUmal  Ckaracltristus, — Servia  is  a  land  without  aristocracy 
«r  middle  daas.  Instead,  it  possesses  an  army  of  placemen  and 
jtxrv  la 


officials;  bnt  theae  bdng  mainly  lecniited  from  the  peasantry, 
do  not  disturb  the  prevailing  social  equality.  In  1900  there  was 
neither  pauper  nor  workhouse  in  the  country.  The  people^ 
less  thrifty  and  industrious  than  the  Bulgars,  leas  martial  thaa 
the  Montenegrins,  less  versatile  and  intellectual  thaa  the  Rumana, 
valoe  comfort  far  more  highly  thaa  progress.  A  moderat* 
amount  of  work  enables  them  to  live  wdl  enough,  and  to  pass 
their  evenings  at  the  village  wine^op;  although,  being  a  sober 
race,  they  meet  there  rather  to  discuss  politics  than  to  drink. 
Of  politics  they  never  tire;  and  still  greater  is  their  devotion  to 
music,  poetry  and  dancing.  Perhaps  their  most  characteristic 
dance  is  the  kalo,  sometimes  petfonned  by  as  many  aa  too  men 
and  women,  in  a  sin^e  serpentina  line.  Their  MUnn.i  instru- 
ment, the  pule  (gusla),  is  a  single4tringed  6ddle,  often  roughly 
fashioned  of  wood  and  ox-hide,  the  bow  being  Strang  with  horse- 
hair. All  classes  delight  in  heating  or  intoning  the  endless 
romances  which  celebrate  the  feats  of  their  national  heroes; 
for  every  true  Serb  lives  as  much  in  the  past  as  in  the  present, 
and  medieval  wars  still  constantly  {ntnish  themes  of  new  legend* 
aodballads.  It  is  largely  this  enthusiasm  for  the  past  wfaldikeepa 
alive  the  desire  for  a  reunion  of  the  whole  race,  in  another 
Servian  Em(»re,  like  that  overthrown  by  the  Turks  In  1389. 
The  fasts  ol  the  Orthodox  Church  a»  strictly  kept;  while  tha 
festivals,  which  are  hardly  less  numerous,  are  celebrated  even  by 
the  Servian  Moslems.  As  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the  sfoss,' 
or  patron  saint's  day,  is  set  aside  for  rejoicing.  A  Servian 
crowd  at  a  festival  presents  a  medley  of  brilliant  and  picturesque^ 
costumes,  scarlet  being  the  favourite  colour.  Men  wear  a  long 
smock  of  homespun  linen,  beneath  red  or  blue  waistcoats  with 
trousera  of  white  frieze.  The  women's  dress  consists  of  a  similar 
smock,  a  "  zouave "  jacket  of  embroidered  velvet  and  two 
brightly  coloured  aprons  tied  over  a  white  skirt,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind.  The  head-dress  is  a  small  red  cap,  tamboviine- 
shaped,  and  strings  of  coins  are  coiled  in  the  hair,  or  worn  as 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  In  this  manner  a  farmer's  wife  will 
often  decorate  herself  with  her  entire  dowry.  During  the  cold 
bionths,  both  sexes  wrap  themselves  in  thick  woollen  coal*  or 
sheepskins,  with  the  fleece  inwards;  both  are  also  shod  with 
corded  sandals,  called  opanke.  The  Rumanian  women  retain 
their  native  costume,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  wooden 
cradles,  slung  over  the  shoulders,  in  which  they  carry  their 
iiifanls;theServianinotherspreferacanvxsbag.  Women  weave 
most  of  the  garments  and  linen  for  their  families,  besides  sharing 
in  every  kind  of  manual  labour.  Turkish  ideas  prevail  about 
their  social  position;  but  so  highly  valued  are  their  services, 
that  parents  are  often  unwilling  to  see  their  daughters  many; 
and  wives  are  in  many  cases  older  than  their  husbands.  The 
relationship  called  poiralimttto  a  only  less  common  than  In 
Montenegro  (f.c.);  equally  binding  is  iumilvo,  or  sponsorship, 
e.g.  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  "  best  man  "  and  the 
bridegroom  at  a  wedding,  or  between  godparents  and  god- 
children. Persona  connected  by  kumslvo,  pobralimstvo,  or 
cousinship,  however  distant,  may  not  marry.  At  a  funeral,  the 
coffin  is  left  open  until  the  last  moment — a  custom  found  every- 
where in  the  Balkans,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Turlcs,  who  found  that  coffins  were  a  convenient  hiding-place 
for  arms.  The  same  practice  is,  however,  common  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  Few  countries  are  richer  than  Servia  in  myth  and 
folklore.  The  peasants  believe  In  charms  and  omens,  in  vam- 
pires, were-wolves,  ghosts,  the  evil  eye  and  viU  or  white-robed 
spirits  of  the  earth,  air,  stream  and  mountain,  with  hoofs  like 
a  goat  and  henna-dyed  nails  and  hair.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  30th  century,  education  had  done  Utile  to  dispel  such 
superstitions. 

ConstilutUn  and  Cottrnmenli—lu  1905,  after  th*  murder  of 
King  Alexander  Obrcnovich,  and  the  accession  of  Peter  Kara- 
georgevich,  the  constitution  o(  1889  was  revived.  By  this 
instrument  the  government  of  Senria  Is  an  Independent  constitu- 
tional morurchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  In  the  order 
of  primogeniture.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king; 
advised  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members,  who  are  collectively 
and  Individually  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  represent  the 
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ministen  of  foreign  affaixs,  wir,  the  Interior,  finiuce.  poblic 
works,  commerce,  religion  and  education,  and  justice.  The  king 
and  the  national  assembly,  or  Narodna  Skupsktina,  of  130' 
members,  together  form  the  legislature.  A  general  eiection 
nust  be  held  every  fourth  year.  Each  member  receives  15  dinars 
tot  every  day  of  actual  attendance,  and  travels  free  on  the  rail- 
ways. There  is  also  a  state  council  which  deab  with  various 
legal  and  financial  matters.  Of  its  16  members,  half  are  chosen 
by  the  king,  and  half  by  the  Skupshtina.  Apart  from  soldiers 
of  the  active  army,  all  male  citizens  of  full  age  may  vote,  if  they 
pay  15  dinars  in  direct  taxes;  while,  apart  from  priests,  com- 
munal mayors  and  state  servants,  all  citizens  of  30  years,  paying 
60  dinars,  are  eligible  to  the  Skupshtina.  The  Vdika  SkupdUma 
or  Grand  Skupshtina  is  only  convoked  to  discuss  the  most  serious 
national  questions,  such  as  changes  in  the  succession,  the  con- 
stitution or  the  tenitoties  of  the  kingdom.  Its  vote  is  regarded 
|u  a  referendum,  and  its  members  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  Narodna  Skupshtina.  For  purposes  of  local  government 
Servia  is  divided  into  17  departments  {okrug,  pL  oknaki)^  cadi 
under  a  prefect  {naehalnik),  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  dvil 
servants,  dealing  with  finance,  public  works,  sanitation,  religioa, 
education,  police,  commerce  and  agriculture.  He  sdso  commands 
the  d^>artmental  constabulary  or  pandurt.  Every  department 
is  divicfed  into  districts  (,srez),  adioinistered  by  the  sub-prefect 
i^esH  necMnik);  and  the  d^tricts  are  sub-divided  into  com- 
munes or  municipalities,  each  having  its  slJaricd  mayor  {knut 
or  JbfMs).  who  presides  overacoundl  elected  ona  baffls  of  popula- 
tion. Within  the  smaller  ^heres  of  their  jurisdiction,  the 
sub-prefect  and  mayor  have  the  same  duties  to  fulfil  as  their 
superior,  the  prefect.  The  mayor  is,  further,  rcqransible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  communal  granary,  forests  and  other  property.. 
He  presents  to  the  councillors  (pdbomik,  pi.  odbomUsi)  a  yearly 
statement  of  accounts  and  estimates,  which  they  may  reject  or 
amend.  All  taxes  levied  by  the  state  are  paid  by  the  communal 
council,  which  asse&scs  the  property  owned  b^  each  family 
under  its  authority,  collects  the  amount  due  and  has  the  right 
to  retain  one-fourth,  or  more,  for  local  requirements.  The  central 
government  cannot  veto  the  election  of  a  communal  mayor  or 
councillor. 

Justice. — ^The  highest  judicial  authority  in  Servia  is  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  created  in  1855  and  reorganized  in  1865.  The  court  of 
appeal  (1840)  has  two  sections,  one  competent  for  Belgrade  and  the 
seven. northern  departments,  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  also  departnacntal  tribunals  of  first  instance  in  every  de- 

Sirtment,  and  a  commercial  court  of  first  instance  in  Belgrade* 
ommunal  courts  exist  In  every  commune  or  municipality,  and 
certain  judicial  powers  are  delegated  to  the  police,  under  laws  dated 
X850-1904.  Tnal  by  jury,  which  existed  amoi^  the  Serbs  at  least 
as  early  as  the  13th  century  and  fell  into  desuetude  under  Turkish 
rule,  was  revived  in  1871. 

Defenu. — ^The  medieval  citadels  of  Belgrade*  Nish,  Krot  and 
Semendria  have  no  military  value,  but  come  strategic  points  on  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  were  entrenched  between  1889  and  1899,  while 
the  modem  forts  of  Nish,  Pirot  and  Zayechar  were  sticngthened  and 
re-armed  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  defensive  force 
of  the  country,  as  reorganized  in  1901,  consists  of  the  national  army 
{narodna  voyska)  and  the  landsturm.  In  the  national  army,  which  is 
ornnized  in  5  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Nish.  Belgrade, 
Vuyevo,  Kraguyevats  and  Zayechar,  every  able-bodied  citizen 
must  serve  (for  two  years  in  the  arrillery  and  cavalry  or  eighteen 
months  in  other  branches)  between  his  aiet  and  his  45ch  year.  He 
must  also  belong  to  the  landsturm.  at  the  ages  of  17-31  and  45-5a 
E^mption  from  service  is  cranted  In  a  few  exceptional  cases. 
The  national  army  consists  of  three  bans  or  classes;  the  first  is  the 
field  army,  the  umts  of  the  second  exist  in  peace  as  cadres  only,  the 
third  is  unorganized.  On  a  peace  footing  the  strength  of  the  army  is 
35.000  men;  in  war  it  mignt  reach  335,000,  including  landsturm. 
The  infantry  were  armed  in  1910  with  the  Mauser  rifle  (model  99) ; 
the  field  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  on  the  Schneider-Canet 
system.. 

RditioH. — ^The  Servian  Church  is  an  autocephalous  branch  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  communion.  It  is  Bubject,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
flunistry  of  education;  for  iotemal  administration  its  goyeming 
body  is  a  synod  of  five  prelates,  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of 
Belgrade,  who  is  also  the  metropolitan  of  Scr\'ia.  Belgrade  is 
the  only  archiepiscopal  see;  the  four  dioceses  are  Nifth,  Shabats, 
Chachalc  and  the  Timok  (episcopal  see  at  Zaycchar).  The  synod  is 
the  highest  ecclesiastic  tribunal;  there  are  also  two  ecclesiastical 


courts  of  appeal  and  diocesan  eomts  of  first  instance  In  everv  bishop- 
ric; the  canon  law  is  an  imponant  part  of  the  law  of  the  und.  la 
1910  there  were  54  monasteries,  but  only  1 10  monks,  all  belon^ng  to 
the  order  of  Sc  Basil.  Studenitsa.  near  Kralycvo,  and  Maiuuia  and 
Ravaaitaaj  near  Chupriya,  are  the  most  interesting  monrsteries. 
Much  political  influence  is  wielded  by  the  priests,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  acniggles  for  national  independence.  Tbey 
marry  and  work,  and  aonxtinies  even  bear  arms  like  their  partihioiiers, 
from  whom  a  huge  part  of  tbcsr  incomq  is  derived,  in  the  shape  at 
offerings  and  fees.  The  remainder  comes  principally  from  churrh 
lands;  only  the  highest  d^nitacies  being  pakl  by  the  sute.  No 
able-bodied  man  may  become  a  priest  or  monk  unless  he  has  served 
in  the  army.  Liberty  of  conactence  is  unrestricted.  Liberty  of 
worship  is  aooorded  to  Roman  Catholics.  Jews,  Mahommedans  and 
certain  Protestant  communities.  The  Mahommedans  (aboat  3000 
Turks  and  liyooo  gipsies)  are  the  largest  religious  body  apart  from 
the  national  Church. 

Education. — In  1910,  i7%of  the  population  could  read  and  write. 
Primary  education  in  the  state  schools  is  free  and  compulsory;  tha 
rending  of  Church  Slavonic,  najturc-study  and  agricuk ure  (for  Doys)» 
domestic  science  (for  girls),  certain  handicrafts,  singing  and  prm- 
nastics  are  among  the  subjects  taught.  There  are  higher  araools 
(mostly  Real-Cymnasien)  in  many  of  the  larger  towns,  bestdet  (t9to) 
one  theological  seminary,  4  training  schools  for  teachers,  4  tccfaoicaJ 
schools,  a  military  academy,  and  5  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The 
communes  and  municipalities  pay  the  entire  cost  of  primary  educa* 
titin.  except  the  salaries  of  teachers,  which,  with  the  cost  of  higher 
education,  are  paid  by  the  state.  In  February  1905  ih-r  Great  Scnocd 
i\'elika  Shhola)  in  Belgrade  was  reorganized  as  the  University  of 
Servia,  with  faculties  of  thcolofp',  philosophy,  law,  medicine  and 
ent^incering.  Other  imjioruint  institutions  of  a  s.  ini-cducational 
character  are  the  Royal  Servian  Academy  (18^6),  which  controls  the 
national  museum  and  national  library  in   Belgrade,  and  publishea 

PEriodicals,  &c.;  the  ethnographical  museum  (1S91).  the  natural 
Ut..>ry  museum  (1904).  the  national  theatre  (1890),  the  State 
Archives  (1866,  reorganized  1901),  and  the  state  printingoflfce(l83l)» 
all  in  Belgrade. 

See  Servia  by  the  Servians,  ed.  A  Stead  (London,  IQ09);  J. 
M<iUat,  La.  Serine  canUmpffraitu  (Paris,  1903J ;  E.  Latard  and  J. 
Hogge,  La  Serbie  de  nos  jotm  (Paris,  1901).  For  ti^ogrsphy^ — 
the^cTvian  and  Austrian  General  Staff  Map^;  P.  Coqueile,  La 


Royoume  de  Serbie  (Paris.  1894);  and  A.  de  Gubcraatis,  La  Serbie  e$ 
Us  Serbcs  (Florence,  1897).  For  geology  and  minerals:— I.  Cvijic 
(Tsviyich),  Grundiinien  der  Ceotrabhie  und  Geoiogie,  &c.  (Belgrade, 


*  One  member  is  chosen  to  r^uesent  every  4500  electors. 


1908];  J.  M.  Zhuyovich  (Zujovic),  Geotopya  Srbiyt  (with  maj 
Bielgrade,  X893);  D.  J.  Antula,  Reoue  iSniralt  des  lisements  mhaUu 
fires  en  Serbie  (mth  map,  Paris,  1900);  Th.  Mirkovich  (Mtrlrovid), 
Les  Eaux  miniraJes  en  Serbie  (Paris,  1893).  For  commerce : — Annual 
British  Consular  Reports;  Statistical  RJeportsof  the  Servian  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  For  agriculture: — L.  R.  Yovanovich  (Jovanovit), 
L'AeriatltMr*  en  Serbu  (Paris,  1900).  For  religion:— Bishop  N, 
RuzTiichich  (RuTiMf),  Istoriya  Srpske  Tsrkee  (Belgrade,  1803-1895); 
and,  by  the  same  author,  Das  kircklich-relipise  Leben  bei  ant  Serom 
(GOttingen,  X896).  (X-) 

RiSTOSY  , 

The  Serbs  (5irM,  as  they  call  themselves)  are  a  Slavonic  nation, 

ethnically  and  by  language  the  same  as  the  Croats  {ffrtaii, 
Horvati,  Croati).  The  Croats,  however,  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the  Serbs  belong  to  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  augmented  by  special 
signs  for  the  special  sounds  of  the  Serb  langtiage.    (See  Slavs.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Serbs  is  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy 
(Slpffoi)  and  in  Pliny  {Sirbii,  Nothing  is  known  of  their  earlier 
history  except  that  they  lived  as  an  agricultural  people  in 
Galicia,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Wissla  and  Dniester.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  they  descended  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Thence  they  began  to  move  on  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  left  shore  of  the  Danube,  crossed  that  river 
and  occupied  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
According,  to  the  emperor  Constantine  PorphyrogenituSi  the 
emperor  Heraclius  (6  io-€4o)  invited  the  Serbs  to  come  over  to 
settle  down  in  the  devastated  north-western  provinces  d  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  to  defend  them  against  the  incurious  of 
the  Avars.  According  to  newer  investigations,  Heraclius  only 
made  peace  with  them,  confirming  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
provinces  which  they  already  had  occupied,  and  obtaining  from 
them  at  the  same  time  the  recognition  of  his  suzerainty.  Their 
known  history  as  a  Balkan  nation  begins  towards  the  middle  (rf 
the  7  th  century. 

The  Zkupaniyas. — ^In  their  new  settlements  the  Serbs  did  not 
form  at  once  a  united  political  organization.  The  dans  {flemenOf 
sing,  pteme),  xaian.  or  less  related  to  each  other,  occupied  a  certain 
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taritay,  whidTM  t  geognpUnl  aad  polftical  natt  vaxaOed 
Ziupa  or  Zhufaniya  (county),  the  political  and  military  chief 
of  which  was  called  Zkupan.  The  couBtiy  was  divided  into 
many  nch  Zhupuiiyas,  which  were  originally  independent  of  each 
otbei.  The  history  of  the  Serbs  durinf  the  first  five  centuries 
after  their  arrival  in  their  present  countiy  was  a  straggle  between 
the  attempts  at  union  and  centralization  of  the  Zhupaniyas 
into  one  state  under  one  government,  and  the  resistance  to  such 
union  and  centralization,  a  struggle  between  the  centripetal  and 
the  centrifugal  political  forces.  The  more  powerful  Zhupan  was 
tempted  to  subjugate  and  absorb  the  neighbouring  leas  iwweif  ul 
Zhupaniyas.  If  successful,  be  would  take  the  title  of  Ydiki 
Zkupan  (Grand  Zhupan).  But  such  unions  were  followed  again 
aikd  again  by  decentralization  and  disruption.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  struggle  gave  occasion  for  wars  between 
the  Zhupaniyas,  for  dvil  wars  within  the  Zhupaniyas,  for  popular 
risings,  court  revolutions,  dethronements,  poUticiJ  assassinations 
and  such  like.  The  earUer  history  of  the  Serbs  on  the  Balkan 
territory  is  especially  turbulent  and  bloody.  One  of  the  minor 
causes  of  that  turbulence  is  to  be  found  in  the  struggle  between 
the  ancient  Slavonic  order  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  a 
Zhupan  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  the  <ddest  member  of  the 
(amily  and  not  necessarily  by  his  own  son,  and  the  natural  desire 
of  every  ruler  that  his  own  son  should  inherit  the  throne. 

This  internal  political  process  was  complicated  by  the  struggle 
between  the  Greek  Church  and  Greek  emperors  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers 
(Venice  and  Hungary)  on  the  other  side,  (or  the  possession  of 
exclusive  ecdesiastioJ  and  political  influence  in  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  Serbs.  The  danger  increased  when  the  Bul- 
garians came,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  formed  a 
powerful  kir^jdom  on  the  eastern  and  aouth-eastcm  frontiers 
of  the  Serbs.  Practically  from  the  8th  to  the  i  >th  century  the 
bulk  of  the  Serbs  was  under  either  Bulgarian  or  Greek  suzerainty, 
while  the  Serbo-Croat  provinces  of  Dalmatia  acknowledged 
dther  Venetian  or  Hungarian  supremacy. 

Tht  Yishalav  Dynasty.— Tbt  first  Serb  prince*  who  worked 
with  more  or  lets  success  at  the  union  of  several  Zhupaniyas 
into  one  state,  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  "  the  Vishcslav 
dynasty."  Zhupan  Vishcslav  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  that  leader 
of  the  !^bs  who  signed  the  settlement  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Hetadius  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  His  ancestral 
Zbupaniya  comprised  Tara,  Piva,  Lim  (the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Montenegro  and  Servia  of  our  days).  VishcsUv's  son 
Ksdoslav,  his  grandson  Piissegoy,  and  his  great-grandson 
Vlastimir,  continued  his  work.  Vlastimir  successfully  defended 
the  western  provinces  of  Servia  against  the  Bulgarian  attacks, 
although  the  eastern  provinces  (Branicheve,  Morava,  Timok, 
Vardar,  Podrimlye)  were  occupied  by  the  Bulgats.  TbeBulgarian 
(knger,  and  probably  the  energetic  and  successful  operations  of 
the  Greek  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867^886),  determined 
tjie  Servian  Zhupans  to  acknowledge  again  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  One  of  the  important  consequences  of  this  new 
vmalship  to  the  Byzantine  empire  was  that  the  entire  Servian 
people  embraced  Christianity,  between  871  and  875.  In  all 
important  transactions  the  Servians  were  led  by  the  Grand 
Zhupan  Matimir  Visheslavich  (d.  891).  During  the  reign  of  his 
heirs  almost  all  the  Servian  provinces  were  cohquercd  by  the 
Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon  (924).  In  931  Chaslav,  one  o(  the  princes 
of  the  Vishcslav  dynasty,  liberated  the  largest  part  of  the  Servian 
territory  from  Bulgarian  domination,  but  to  maintain  that  liberty 
be  had  to  acknowledge  the  Byzantine  emperors  as  his  suzerains. 

Tic  Prima  ef  Zelta  nd  Ike  First  Serb  Kfafrfem.— Towards  the 
Old  of  the  9th  century  the  political  centre  of  the  S^bs  was 
nansferred  to  Zetta  (Zeta  or  Zenta:  see  MoKTcmcao)  and  the 
Primorye  (SearCoast).  The  prince  (sometimes  called  king)  of 
Zetta,  Yovan  Vhulimir,  tried  to  stop  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel  through  the  Serb  provinces,  but  in  989 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Samuel's  capital,  Prcspa. 
The  Ustoticsl  fact  that  Vladimir  married  Kowara.  the  daughter 
oi  Samuel,  and  was  sent  back  to  Zetta  as  reigning  prince  under 


the  Vulgaiitn  nstralaly,  fonns  the  subject  ofthe  fitst  Serf)  noTcI, 
Vladimir  and  Kasstra,  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Vladimir, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  noble-minded  and  generous  man,  wai 
murdered  by  Samuel's  heir,  Tsar  Vladislav  (lois).  By  the 
Christians  of  both  diurches  in  Albania  he  is  to  this  day  veneraUd 
as  a  saint.  But  after  the  death  of  Samuel  the  Bulgarian  power 
rapiifly  lost  the  Serb  provinces,  which,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bulgarians, 
again  acknowledged  the  Greek  ovcrlordahlp.  About  I04>, 
however.  Prince  Voislav  of  Travuniya  (Tiebinje),  cousin  <rf  the 
assassinated  Vladimir  of  Zetta,  started  a  succosful  insurrection 
against  the  Gieeks,  and  imited  under  his  own  rule  Travuniya, 
Zahumlye  and  Zetta.  His  son  Michael  Volalavieh  annesed  the 
important  Zhupaniya  of  Rashka  (Rasda  or  Rassia),  and  in  1077 
proclaimed  hiinself  a  king  (rex),  receiving  the  crown  from  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  His  son  Bodin  continued  the  work  of  his  father, 
and  enlajgcd  the  first  Serb  kingdom  by  annexing  tctrUories  which 
up  to  that  time  were  under  direct  Greek  rule.  A  body  of 
Crusaders  under  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  passed  through 
Bodin's  kingdom  about  iioi.  After  Bodin's  death  the  civil  wars 
between  bis  sons  and  relatives  materially  weakened  the  first 
Serb  kingdom.  Bosnia  reclaimed  her  own  independence;  so  did 
Rashka,  whose  Grand  Zhupans  came  forward  as  leaden  of  the 
Serb  national  policy,  which  aimed  at  freedom  from  Greek 
suzerainty  and  the  union  of  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniyas  into  one 
kingdom  under  one  king.  The  task  was  difficult  enough,  as 
the  Byzantine  empfav,  then  under  the  icign  of  the  energetic 
Manuel  Comnenus,  regained  much  of  its  lost  power  and  inBuence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniyas 
were. acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

Tke  Nemanyick  Dynasty  and  tht  Serb  Empire. — A  change  for 
the  better  began  when  Stephen  Nemanya  became  the  Grand 
Zhupan  of  Rashka  (i  169).  He  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  Serb 
countries  under  his  rule,  and  although  he  never  took  the  title  of 
king,  he  was  the  teal  founder  of  the  Serb  kingdom  and  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Nemanyich,  which  reigned  over  the  Serb  people  for 
neariy  900  years.  Hie  youngest  son  of  Stephen  Nemanya, 
Prince  Rastko,  secretly  left  his  father's  royal  court,  went  to  a 
convent  in  Mount  Athos,  made  himself  a  monk,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Sava,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Servia. 
As  such  he  established  eight  bishoprics  and  encourajgcd  schools 
and  learning.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great  patron  and  protector 
of  education  among  the  Serbs,  as  a  saint,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  national  history.  After  Stephen  Nemanya  and 
Sava  the  most  distinguished  members  of  tlie  Nemanyich  dynasty 
WOK  Urosh  I.  (1141-1276),  his  son  Milutin  (1382-1331)  and 
Stephen  Dnshan*  (>33X->3S5).  Urosh  married  Helen,  a  French 
princess  of  the  house  de  Courtenay,  and  through  her  he  kept 
friendly  relations  with  the  French  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
Naples.  He  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between 
Serin  and  French  for  the  overthrow  and  partition  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  His  son  Milutin  continued  tint  policy  for  some  time, 
and  increased  his  territory  by  taking  aevetal  fortified  places  from 
the  Greek*;  but  later  he  joined  the  Greeks  under  the  emperor 
Andronicus  against  the  'Turks.  Milutin's  grandson,  Stephen 
Dushan,  was  a  great  soldier  and  statesman.  Seeing  the  danger 
which  menaced  the  disorganized  Byzantine  empire  from  the 
Turks,  he  thought  the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsila  would  be  to  replace  that  empire  by  a  Serbo> 
Greek  empire.  He  took  from  the  Greeks  Albania  and  Macedonia 
excepting  Salonica,  Kastoria  and  lannina.  Towards  the  end  of 
1345  be  proclaimed  himself "  emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Giceks," 
and  wa*  as  sticb  aolemidy  crowned  at  Uskttb  on  Easter  Day 
i}4(i.  At  the  same  time  be  raised  the  archbishop  of  Ipck,  the 
primate  of  Servia,  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Three  years  later 
he  convoked  the  Sahor  (parliament)  at  UskSb  to  begin  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  legal  usages.  'The  result  was  the  publicatian, 
in  1349,  of  the  Zaktnik  Ttara  Dtahana  (Tsar  Dndian's  Book 
of  Laws),  a  code  of  great  historical  interest  which  prove*  that 
Servia  was  not  much  behind  the  forcitost  European  states  in 

*  Duskan  is  a  term  of  endearment,  derived  from  duska^  **  the  >oul.'' 
and  not,  BH  fonncrly  believed  by  Western  philologists,  from  iuihittt 
"  to  stcaogle." 
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dvfiiatlon. '  In  I'jSJ  Dmhta  began  a  new  campaign  against 
the  Greeks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  Giedu,  Serbs  and 
Bulgars  into  one  empire,  and  by  their  united  forces  prevent  the 
Turkish  power  taking  root  on  European  ground.  To  attain 
that  object  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, bat  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  or,  assome  historians 
assert,  on  the  march  towards  Constantinople,  he  died  suddenly 
at  the  village  of  Deabolis  on  the  loth  of  December  1355.  H^ 
only  son  Uiosb,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  seemed  physically 
and  mentally  incapable  of  holding  together  an  empire  composed 
of  such  diflerent  race*  and  upheaving  with  such  divergent 
interests.  Some  of  the  powerful  viceroys  of  Dushan's  provinces 
speedily  made  themselves  independent.  The  most  prominent 
amongst  them  was  Vukashin,  who  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  wished  to  continue  Dushan's  policy  and  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  but  in  the  battle  of  Taenarus, 
on  the  >6th  of  September  1371,  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  and  he  wu  slain.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  which 
shook  the  fragile  structure  of  the  Serb  empire  to  its  foundation. 
Two  months  later  (December  1371)  Tsar  Urosh  died,  and  with 
his  death  ended  the  rule  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty. 

The  Turkish  Imasum:  Kossno. — After  a  few  years  of  in- 
decision and  anarchy  the  Sabor  met  at  Ipck  in  1374  and  elected 
Knez  (count)  Lazar  Hrebelyanovich,  a  kinsman  of  Uiosh,  as 
ruler  of  the  Serbs.  I.azar  accepted  the  position  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, but  never  would  assume  the  title  of  tsar,  although  the 
people  commonly  called  him  "  Tsar  Lazar. "  He  tried  to  stop 
the  further  disruption  of  the  Serb  empire  and  worked  to  organize 
a  Christian  league  against  the  Turks.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  Turks,  they  at  once  decided  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  such  a  league  by  attacking  its  ptospectivemembersone  by  one. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Turkish  attacks  on  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  in  1389,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Bulgaria  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Serb  army  in  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (isth  of  June  1389).  No  historic  event  has  made  such  a 
deep  Impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Serbs  as  the  battle  of  Kossovo 
— probably  because  the  flower  of  the  Serb  aristocracy  fell  in  that 
battle,  and  because  both  the  tsar  of  the  Serbs,  Lazar,  and  the 
sultan  of  the  Turks,  Murad  I.,  lost  their  lives.  The  sultan  was 
killed  by  the  Serb  knight  or  voyvode  Milosh  Obilich  (otherwise 
Kobilovich).  There  exists  a  cycle  of  natiocal  songs — sung  to 
this  day  by  the  Serb  bards  (guslari) — concerning  the  battle  of 
Kwsovo,  Uie  treachery  of  Vuk  Btankovich  and  the  glorioas 
heroism  of  MQoah  Obilich. 

(  The  Dttpolal4.—Atta  the  battle  of  Kossovo  Servia  existed 
for  some  seventy  years  (1389-1459)  as  a  country  tributary 
to  the  sultans  but  governing  itself  under  iu  own  rules,  who 
assumed  the  Greek  title  of  "  despot."  The  first  despot  after 
Kossovo  was  Tsar  Lazar's  eldest  son  "  Stephen  the  Tall,"  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sigismund  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  and 
emperor  of  the  Germans.  Being  childless,  Stephen  on  his  death- 
bed in  1427  appointed  his  nephew,  George  Brankovich,  to  be  his 
successor.  As  despot,  George  worked  to  establish  an  alliance 
between  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Hungary.  But  before  such  an  alliance 
could  practically  be  arranged,  Murad  IL  attacked  Servia  in 
1437  and  forced  George  to  sack  refuge  in  Hungary,  where  he 
continued  to  work  for  a  Serbo-Hungarian  alliance  against  the 
Turks.  Having  at  his  disposal  a  large  fortime  he  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  Serbo-Hungarian  expedition  against  the  Turks  in 
1444.  This  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of  the  Despot 
George  and  of  Hunyidi  Jlnos,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle 
at  Kunovitsa.  The  sultan  was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  re- 
storing to  George  all  the  countries  previously  taken  from  him. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  George  was  rather  estranged  from 
his  former  allies  the  Hungarians.  At  the  age  of  ninety  he  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  Michael  SzOagyi, 
and  died  of  his  wound  on  the  14th  of  December  1457.  His 
yiungest  son  t,azar  succeeded  hbn,  but  only  for  a  few  months. 
Lazar's  widow  Helena  Palaeologina  gave  Servia  to  the  pope, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Roman  CathoUc 
Europe  against  the  Turks.  But  no  one  in  Europe  moved  a  finger 
to  h<^  Servia,  and  Sultan  Mahonuncd  U.  occupied  the  country 


In  14  J9,  making  it  a  paahalOt  uader  the  direct  government  of  the 
Porte. 

For  fully  34s  years  Servia  remained  a  Turkish  pashaBk, 
enduring  all  the  miseries  which  that  lawles*  t^ime  implied 
(see  TcRXXT,  Hisltry).  But  the  more  or  less  successful  invasions 
of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  by  the  Austrian  armies  in  the 
course  of  the  iSth  century— invasions  in  which  thousands  of 
Serbs  always  participated  as  vblunteeri  prepared  the  way  for 
a  new  state  of  things. 

The  StnugU  Jtr  Svrrian  Independence.— The  disorganization 
and  anardiy  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  gave  the  Serbs  their  opportunity,  and  the  people 
rose  m  masse  against  its  oppressors  (January  1804),  A  national 
assembly  met  in  February  1804  in  the  village  of  Orasbats,  and 
elected  George  Petrovich — more  generally  known  under  the 
name  of "  Tsmi  Gyotgye  "  or  "  Karageoige  "  (j.».) — both  mean- 
ing "  Black  George  " — as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  nation's 
armed  farces  and  the  leader  of  the  nation  ( Vahi  nareia).  Under 
his  command  the  Serbs  quickly  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power 
of  the  Dahias,  as  the  four  chieftains  of  the  Janissaries  of  Belgrade 
were  called,  who,  having'rebelled  against  the  sultan,  Kxik.  posses- 
sion of  Servia,  became  its  political  and  military  masters,  and 
exploited  the  country  as  their  own  ■  private  property.  The 
Serbs  cleared  their  country  altogether  of  the  Turks,  and  began 
to  organize  it  as  a  modem  European  state.  In  1807  the  sultan 
offered  to  grant  the  Serbs  self-government,  and  to  acknowledge 
Karageorge  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  with  the  title  of  prince. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Russians,  who  were  just  going  to  war  with 
Turkey,  the  Serbs  refused  that  offer,  preferring  to  fight  against  th€ 
Turks  as  Russian  allies.  The  principal  scene  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  being  transferred  to  the  Ix>wer  Danube,  only  a  few 
unimportant  aaions  took  place  on  Ser\-ian  territory.  From 
1804  till  the  autumn  of  1S13  the  Serbs  governed  themselves  as 
an  independent  nation.  But  when  in  iSia  Russia,  attacked 
by  Napoleon,  had  in  great  haste  to  conclude  at  Bucharest  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  omitted  to  make  sufficient 
provision  for  the  security  of  her  allies  the  Serbs,  the  Turkish  army 
invaded  and  reconquered  Servia,  occupying  all  its  fortresses. 
Karageoige,  with  most  of  the  leading  men,  left  the  country 
(September  1813)  and  found  a  refuge  first  in  Austria  and  then  in 
Russia.  Of  those  who  remained  in  Servia  the  natural  leader, 
by  his  own  position,  talents  and  influence,  was  Milosh  Obrenovich, 
voyvode  of  Rudnik.  He  surrendered  to  the  Turks  and  was 
appointed  by  them  the  ruler  of  central  Servia.  Not  quite  two 
yean  later  Milosh  began  the  second  insurrection  of  the  Serbs 
against  the  Turks  (on  Palm  Sunday  181 5,  near  the  little  wooden 
church  of  Takovo).  Be  was  successful  not  only  in  the  field  but 
in  his  diplomacy,  and  by  18x7  Servia  had  regained  autonomy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  That  autonomy  was  placed 
on  an  international  basis  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1829.  In  compliance  with  that 
treaty  the  sultan  by  the  Hatti-Sherif  of  1830  formally  granted 
fuH  autonomy  to  the  Serbs,  retaining  at  the  same  lime  Turkish 
garrisons  in  the  Servian  fortresses. 

Senia  an  AuUmemtus  Stale:  iSjo-tS^p.—Mihsit,  declared 
hereditary  prince  of  Servia,  worked  hard  for  the  internal  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  economic  and  educational  progress  of  his  country. 
But  his  attempts  to  make  Servia  independent  of  Russian  pro- 
tection brought  him  into  conflict  with  Russia,  and  his  autwratic 
methods  of  government  united  against  him  all  who  wished  for 
a  constitntion.  The  result  was  that  Prince  Milosh  was  forced 
to  abdicate  and  leave  the  country  in  1839.  Three  days  before  his 
abdication  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  constitution  (that  of  183S) 
imposed  on  Servia  by  the  Porte,  at  the  instance  o(  Russia,  with  the 
object  of  undermining  his  position.  This  constitatioo  delegated 
part  of  the  prince's  authority  to  a  council  of  70  members  appointed 
for  life.  Prince  Milosh's  elder  son,  Prince  Milan  (Obrenovich 
II.),  died  in  a  few  months,  and  the  younger  son  Michael  (Obreno- 
vich III.)  ascetxied  the  throne.  But  the  politicians  who  forced 
Milosh  to  abdicate  did  not  feel  safe  with  Milosh's  second  son  a* 
the  reigning  prince  of  Servia.  They  started  a  military  revolt, 
drove  Midael  also  into  ezila  (184s),  and  elscted  Aiczands 
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Kangectgerkb,  tke  yoonger  son  of  Kangeorge,  u  prince  of 
Sovia.  Uuragn(i84>-i858)wuqalct  andpnwpcrooa,  aodthe 
cnunby  made  remarkable  progttss  in  cutturo  and  wealth. 
Bnt  he  feared  to  summon  the  national  auembly,  was  peraonally 
wak  and  vadQatlng,  and  in  foreign  politics  was  Tureophil 
and  Austropha  rather  than  RusaophiL  Not  only  Russia  but 
Servia  also  was  dissatisfied  with  such  a  policy,  and  when  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevich,  forced  by  public  opinion,  at  last  dared 
convoke  a  national  assembly,  that  assembly's  first  resolution  was 
that  Prince  Alexander  should  be  dethroned  and  replaced  by  the 
oU  Prince  Milosb  Obrenovich  L  This  change  of  the  reigning 
dtynasty  was  effected  without  the  slightest  disorder  or  loss  of  life. 
Milosh  retomed  to  power  at  the  beginning  of  1859,  but  died  in 
186a.  His  son  Michael  then  ascended  the  throne  for  the  second 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  refinement  who  had  learned  much  during 
his  long  exile  (t849-i85g).  Ifis  political  programme  was  that  the 
few  shouM  be  reelected  as  the  suprane  will  in  the  country,  that 
Servia's  poHtical  autonomy  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and 
every  encroachdent  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain  power  sluwld  be 
resented  and  rebuffed.  He  introduced  many  important  reforms 
in  administration,  and  replaced  the  old  constitution,  granted  to 
Servia  by  the  Porte  in  tgjo,  by  a  new  constitution  which  he  bim- 
«eU  gave  to  the  country.  When  in  iSfi]  the  Turkish  garrison 
in  the  citadel  of  Belgrade  bombarded  the  town,  he  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  all  the  Servian  fortresses  and  forts  by  the  Turks. 
Only  a  few  of  the  less  important  forts  were  delivered  to  the 
Serba  at  that  time;  but  in  i86j  Prince  Michael  sent  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Princess  Julia  {nie  Cotutess 
Hunyadi),  to  plead  the  cause  of  Servia  in  London,  and  she 
ncceeded  in  interesting  prominent  English  politicians  (Cobden, 
Bri^t,  Gladstone)  in  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  coimtrka.  Prince 
Michael  organised  the  national  army,  armed  it  and  drilled  it, 
and  entered  into  understandings  with  Greece,  Montenegro, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  for  an  eventful 
general  rising  against  the  Turks.  In  the  begiiining  of  18A7  he 
addressed  to  the  Forte  a  formal  demand  that  the  Turkish 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  Belgrade  and  other  Serb 
fortresses.  To  prevent  a  general  conflagration  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  the  powers  advised  the  (oltan  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  and  when  the  British  govertunent  strongly  supported 
that  advice  the  sultan  yielded  and  delivered  all  the  fortresses 
00  Servian  territory  to  the  keeping  of  the  prince  of  Servia  (March 
1867).  Prince  Michael's  great  popularity  in  consequence  of  bis 
diplomatic  successes  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  exiled  Kara- 
georgevich dynasty,  more  especially  when  rumours  began  to 
circulate  that  the  prince  contemplated  divorcing  his  childless 
wife  Julia  and  remarrying.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Prince 
Micbad  was  assassinated  on  the  roth  of  June  1868.  The  con- 
spirators failed  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  the  army 
proclaimed  Milan,  the  son  of  Prince  Michael's  first  cousin  Milosh 
Obrenovich  (son  of  Yepbrem,  brother  to  Milosh  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty),  as  prince  of  Serria.  The  choice  was  unanimously 
approved  bj  the  Vdika  Sbipsbtina,  which  had  been  immediately 
convoked.  As  Milan  Obrenovich  IV.  was  a  boy  of  only  thirteen, 
a  regency,  presided  over  by  Jovan  Ristich  or  Ristitch  (f.v.), 
was  appointed  to  manage  the  goverrmicnt  tmtil  the  boy  prince 
attained  his  full  age,  which  took  placein  1871.  In  1869  the  regency 
had  substituted  a  new  constitution  for  that  of  tSjS.  Prince 
HOan  followed  the  policy  of  his  dynasty,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
Rusuan  Panslavists,  declared  war  on  Turkey  (June  1876). 
His  army,  commanded  by  the  Rusuan  General  Chemyayev,  wss 
defeated  by  Abdul-Kerim  Pasha,  whose  advance  was  stopped  by 
the  intervention  of  Tsar  Alexander  11.  But  the  situation  created 
}>y  Prince  Milan's  action  in  the  Balkans  forced  the  hand  of  the 
tsar,  and  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey  (1877). 

Tie  Treaty  of  Bertin. — Prince  Milan  was  educated  in  the 
political  school  favourable  to  Russia,  and  unhesitatingly  followed 
the  Russian  lead  up  to  the  conduuon  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  By  that 
treaty  Rnada,  desiring  to  create  a  great  Bulgaria,  took  within 
its  limits  districts  inhabited  by  Servians,  and  considered  by  the 
Servian  politicians  and  patriots  as  the  natural  and  legitimate 


inheritance' of  their  nation.  This  act  of  Rusna  created  great' 
dissatisfaction  in  Servia,  and  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
departure  in  Servian  politics.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  the  Servian 
plen^tcntiary,  Jovan  Ristich,  in  vun  appealed  to  the  Russian 
representatives  to  assist  Servia  to  obtain  better  terms.  Tho 
Russians  themselves  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Austria  and  to  try 
to  obtain  her  support.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  Servian  interests 
by  Russia  at  San  Stefano,  and  her  evident  inability  at  the 
Berlin  Congress  to  do  anything  -for  Servia,  determined  Prince 
Milan  to  change  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country,  and  instead 
of  continuing  to  seek  sujiport  from  Russia,  he  tried  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Austria-Hungary  concerning  the  conditions 
unda  which  that  power  would  give  its  support  to  Servian 
interests.  This  new  departure  was  considered  by  the  Russians — 
especially  by  those  of  the  Panslavist  party— almost  as  an 
apostasy,  aiid  it  was  decided  to  oppose  Prince  Milan  and  his 
supporters,  the  Servian  Progressives.  The  treaty  of  Berlin 
(13th  of  July  1878)  dls)^>pointed  Servian  patriots,  although  the 
complete  independence  of  the  country  was  established  by  it 
(art.  34).  This  was  proclaimed  at  Belgrade  by  Prince  (after- 
wards King)  Milan  on  the  i>nd  of  August. 

Tkt  Propasitt  Rlpme. — ^The  political  history  of  Servia  from 
1879  to  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  on  3rd  March  rSSo  was  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  between  King  MiUin  and  the  Progrcsdvea 
on  one  side,  and  Russia  with  her  adherents,  the  Servian  Radicals, 
on  the  other.  King  Milan  and  his  government  were  badly 
handicapped  by  several  unfortunate  circumstances.  To  fulfil  the 
engagements  accepted  in  Berlin  and  the  conditions  under  which 
independence  had  been  granted  to  Servia,  railways  had  to  be 
constructed  within  a  certain  time,  and  the  government  had  also 
to  pay  to  the  Turkish  landlords  in  the  newly  acquired  districts 
an  equitable  indemnity  for  their  estates,  which  were  divided 
among  the  peasants.  These  objects  could  not  be  attained  with- 
out borrowing  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  European 
markets.  To  pay  regularly  the  interest  on  the  k>ans  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Milan  had  to  undertake  the  unpopular  task  o( 
reforming  the  entire  financial  system  of  the  country  and  of 
increasing  the  taxation.  The  expenditure  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  revenue.  Deficits  appeared,  which  had  to  be 
covered  temporarily  by  new  loans,  aixl  which  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  monopolies  on  salt,  tobacco,  matches,  mineral 
oils,  &c.  Every  such  step  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the 
government  and  strengthened  tl^  opposition.  An  attempt  on 
the  life  of  King  Milan  was  made  in  t88i,  and  an  insurrection  in 
the  south-eastern  districts  was  started  in  1883.  But  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  regular  army,  remained  loyal, 
and  the  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed. 

Wat  wilk  Bultaria.—'ne  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
RumeKa  inspired  King  Milan  and  his  government  with  the  notion 
that  either  that  union  must  be  prevented,  or  that  Servia  should 
obtain  some  territorial  compensation,  so  that  the  bahince  of 
power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  might  be  maintained.  This  view, 
which  did  not  find  support  anywhere  outside  Servia,  led  to 
war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  (see  Strto-Buttunan  Wcr) ; 
the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivnitza  and  had  to  abandon 
Pirot,  whilst  the  farther  advance  of  the  Bulgarian  armyon  Kish 
was  stopped  by  the  Intervention  of  Austria-Hungary.  An 
honourable  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  contending 
powers  in  March  t886.  Then  came  the  unhappy  events  con- 
nected with  Milan's  divoree  from  Queen  Natalie.  That  domestic 
misfortune  was  deveriy  exploited  by  King  Milan's  enemies  in 
the  country  and  abroad,  and  did  him  more  harm  than  all  hit 
political  ndstakes.  He  tried  to  retrieve  his  position  in  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  measure,  by  granting  a  very 
liberal  constitution  Qanuary  1889,  or  Dec.  t888  O.S.)  at  a  time 
when  an  agitation  for  a  new  constitution  bad  been  ^ven  up. 
Then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Servbns  and  of  Us 
Russian  enemies,  King  Milan  voluntarily  abdicated,  pladng  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  only  son  Alexander,  whom  he  proclaimed  king  of 
Servia  on  the  6th  of  March  1889. 

Kint  AUxanJtr:    Tke  Jbfmcy.— The  leading  man  of  the 
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regency  wis  Jovtn  RlsUcb,  who  had  akeady  been  regent  during 
theminorityof  King  Milan  (1868-1871).  Although  be  bad  been 
■tnce  1868  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  showed  himseU,  as 
regent,  extremely  Conservative,  The  new  constitution  was  the 
embodunent  of  Radical  principles,  and  the  numerically  strongest 
party  in  the  country  was  Radical  The  national  assembly  was 
composed,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  of  Radicals,  and  the 
government  was  Radical  likewise.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Conservative  regency  and  the  Radical  government  distrusted 
each  other.  The  government  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  clamour  of  their  numerous  partisans  for  participation  in 
the  spoils  of  party  warfare.  Political  passions,  which  had  been 
siirrol  up  by  the  long  struggle  against  King  Milan's  Progressive 
regime,  could  not  be  allayed  so  quickly;  and  as  the  anarchical 
element  of  the  Radical  party  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
more  cultured  and  more  moderate  members,  all  sorU  of  political 
excesses  were  committed.  The  old  system  of  borrowing  money 
to  cover  the  yearly  deficits  were  continued,  and  the  expenditure 
went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  administration  lost 
all  authority,  the  police  were  paralysed  and  brigandage  became 
rife.  The  Radical  government  thought  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  letting  the  national  assembly  vote  a  k.w  prohibiting 
the  return  of  the  lung's  father  to  Servia,  and  forcibly  expelling 
the  king's  mother,  Queen  Natalie.  But  such  laws  and  such  acts 
only  embittered  political  passions  and  greatly  encouraged  the 
adherents  of  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevich,  who,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  living 
at  Cettigne,  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Russia.  The 
political  situation  became  still  more  confused  when  on  the  death 
of  the  third  regent.  General  Kosta  Frotich,  the  government  tried 
to  force  the  regency  to  accept  in  his  stead  M  Pashich,  the  leader 
of  the  Radical  party.  The  regents  thereupon  dismissed  the 
Radical  cabmet  and  called  the  Liberals  to  the  government 
(August  1891).  The  Liberal  cabinet  dissolved  the  Radical 
national  assembly,  and  at  the  general  elections  used  very  great 
pressure  to  secure  a  Liberal  majority.  In  this  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  situation  became  hopelessly  entangled  by  the 
fact  that  the  national  assembly  was  Radical,  the  government 
Liberal,  and  the  regency  practically  in  all  its  tendencies  Con- 
servative. The  legislative  machinery  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  was  thus  completely  paralysed.  Then  the 
young  king  Alexander  suddenly  proclaimed  himself  of  age 
(although  at  that  time  only  in  his  seventeenth  year),  dismissed 
the  regents  and  the  Liberal  cabinet,  and  formed  his  first  cabmet 
from  among  the  moderate  Radicals  (13th  April  1893). 

Tkt  King's  Admmislratim, — The  moderate  Radicals  quickly 
showed  themselves  tmable  to  do  any  serious  work.  They  were 
fettered  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Leit  wing  of  their  own 
party.  To  satisfy  the  extreme  Radicals  they  had  to  impeach 
the  members  of  the  last  cabinet,  "fhis  increased  the  bitterness 
of  the  Liberals,  who,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the  Radicals, 
included  in  their  ranks  more  men  of  wealth  and  culture.  Political 
passions  were  again  in  full  blaze.  The  anti-dynastic  party 
raised  its  head  again,  and  in  many  Radical  publications  the 
expulsion  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  its  replacement  by  the 
Karageorgevich  were  advocated.  At  the  same  time  reports  were 
reaching  King  Alexander  that  Russia  was  discussing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  Radicals  the  conditions  under  which  a 
Russian  grand.duke  was  to  be  prodauned  king  of  Servia. 

The  ex-King  Uilan't  Return. — In  such  circumstances- King 
Alexander  thou^t  best  to  uivile  his  father  the  ex-King  Milan 
(who  was  living  in  Paris)  to  his  side,  and  to  use  his  great  know- 
ledge of  men  and  his  political  experience.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1894  King  Milan  arrived  m  Belgrade.  The  RaiUcal 
cabinet  resigned  ud  was  replaced  by  a  cabinet  composed  of 
politicians  standing  outside  the  political  parties.  In  June  the 
Radical  constitution  of  1889  was  suspervlcd,  and  in  its  pkce  the 
constitution  of  1864  was  re-established. 

The  nation  was  evidently  tired  of  the  violent  agitations  o( 
recent  years.  This  feeUng  gave  rise  to  Conservative,  even 
somewhat  reactionary,  legislation.  The  duration  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  extended  from  three  to.five.  years;  the  liberty  of  the 


press  wis  curtailed  by  the  enactment  tliat  pfoprtetors  o(  poMiitrt 
papers  must  pay  to  the  government  a  deposit  of  5000  dinars 
(£200),  and  that  the  editors  must  have  completed  theiratudics 
at  a  university;  the  laws  on  lise-majtsU  were  made  more  severe. 
After  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr  Vladan  Georgevich  (October 
1897)  persistent  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  unprovc 
the  country's  financial  and  econonuc  condition.  The  violent 
party  strife  which  from  1880  to  1895  had  absorbed  the  best 
energies  of  the  country  and  paralysed  every  serious  and  pro- 
ductive work,  ceased  almost  completely,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  turned  to  improve  its  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
sustained  improvement  in  the  poUtical  and  commercial  aitualioa 
was  not  influenced  nuleiially  by  the  tempotaiy  cxdtement  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Milan  (6th  July 
1899),  and  of  the  state  trial  of  several  prominent  Radicals  accused 
of  having  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  One 
remarkable  feature  m  the  foreign  policy  of  Servia  in  the  last  yean 
of  the  iQlh  century  was  that  after  King  Milan  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  regular  army  (1898),  Russia 
and  Montenegro  practically,  although  not  formally,  bndie  oS 
their  diplomatic  relations  with  Servia,  while  at  the  same  Unw 
the  relations  of  that  country  with  Austria-Himgary  bccaoM 
more  friendly  than  imder  the  Radical  r6gime. 

Kint  Alcxatuler's  Uarriaie. — All  this  was  suddenly  diangcd 
when  in  July  1900  King  Alexander  married  Mme  Draga  Mashin, 
once  lady-in-waiting  to  his  ntother  Queen  Natalie.  He  thicw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  forbade  his  father  Milan  to 
reside  in  Servia,  and  followed  Russian  guidance  in  all  questions 
of  foreign  policy.  To  strengthen  his  position  in  the  country  he 
promulgated  a  new  constitution  in  April  1901,  establishing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Servia  a  parliament  with  two 
houses  (skupshtina  and  senate).  But  the  unpopularity  of  the 
king's  marriage  was  not  hssened.  Constitutional  liberties  and 
especially  the  free  press  were  mercilessly  used  to  attack  both  the 
king  and  the  queen,  who  neither  wished  nor  were  able  to  conceal 
their  dissatisfaction.  A  general  feeling  that  King  Alezandv 
contemplated  changing  the  situation  by  one  of  his  bold  and 
clever  coups  i'llat  increased  the  political  unrest.  Matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse  when  persistent  rumours  were  set  in  motion 
that  Queen  Draga  had  succeeded  m  persuading  King  Alexander 
to  proclaim  one  of  her  two  brothers  heir-apparent  to  the  thronew 
In  I90>  a  widespread  military  conspiracy  was  rumoured  to  exist, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  repeatedly  gave  proofs  that  they  were 
mdiSerent  to  the  fate  of  Alexander,  and  so  encouraged  the 
malcontents.  King  Alexander  felt  that  he  couUl  eventually 
fortify  his  position  either  by  a  great  foreign  policy  or  by  his 
divorce  from  the  childless  Queen  Draga.  He  seems  to  have  been 
working  for  joint  action  with  Bulgaria  for  the  liberation  <A 
Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends 
asserted  that  he  contemplated  divorcing  the  queen,  arid  that  he 
was  only  wailing  for  her  departure  for  an  Austrian  watering-place, 
which  departure  was  fixed  for  the  rstb  of  June  1903.  In  the  first 
hours  of  the  nth  of  June  the  corupirators  surrauruied  the 
palace  with  troops,  forced  an  entrance  and  assassinated  both 
King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  a  most  cruel  and  savag» 
manner.  (C.  Mi.) 

King  Ptler  Karagtortnick.— The  regicides  proclaimed  Prince 
Peter  Karageorgevich  king  of  Servia;  and  a  provisional  obinct 
was  formed,  with  Colonel  Mashin,  brother-in-law  of  the  murdered 
Queen  Draga  and  organizer  of  the  conspiracy,  as  minister  of 
public  works.  The  skupshtina  and  senate  assembled,  restored 
the  constitution  of  1889  instead  of  the  reactionary  consUtutioo 
promulgated  by  King  Alexander  on  the  xgth  of  April  1901,  and 
ratified  the  election  of  Prince  Peter,  who  entered  Belgrade  as  king 
on  the  >4th  of  June  1903.  Bora  in  1844,  he  was  the  son  oi 
Alexander  Karageorgevich  and  grandson  of  Karageorge;  in 
1883  he  had  married  Princess  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince  (after- 
wards king)  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  His  authority  was  at 
first  merely  nominal;  the  highest  administrative  offices  were 
occupied  by  the  regicides,  who  received  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  the  skupshtina  for  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga.   Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Montenegro  .wen 
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tht  only  Powers  which  congratulated  King  Peter  on  Us  accession, 
and  in  December  igoj  all  the  Powers  temporarily  withdrew  their 
repcoentativci  from  Belgrade,  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude 
of  the  Servian  government  towards  the  regiddes.  But  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Peter,  in  September  1904,  all  the  European 
powen  except  Great  Britain  were  officially  represented,  tome 
oooccBions,  more  apparent  than  real,  having  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  regiddes,  who  were  very  unpopular  among  the 
peasants  and  in  the  army.  Further  protests  were  made  by  many 
of  the  powers  when  the  illusory  nature  of  these  concessions 
tiffamn  known,  and  it  was  not  until  May  1906  that  diplomatic 
tdatioa*  with  Servia  were  resumed  by  Great  Britain.  In  the 
same  year  a  convention  was  oonduded  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  customs  union  between  the  two  states. 
This  convcnUoB,.  which  tended  to  nentralize  the  dependence  of 
Servia  upon  Austria-Hungary  by  facilitating  the  export  of 
Servian  goods  through  the  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea, 
brought  about  a  war  of  tariffs  between  Servia  and  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

Tit  Bitman  Crbis. — ^In  1908  the  aimexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria-Hungary  and  the  revolution  in  Turkey 
brought  about  an  acute  crisis.  Many  Serbs  still  hoped  for  the 
icaliaation  of  the  so-called  "  Great  Servian  Idea,"  •.«.  the  union 
in  a  single  empire  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Montenegro 
■nd  Old  Servia  [Slara  Sriiya)  or  the  sanjak  of  Novibazar  with 
north-western  Macedonia — all  countries  in  which  the  population 
consists  largdy ,  and  in  some  cases  almost  exdusively ,  of  Orthodox 
Serbs.  The  whole  nation  clamoured  for  war  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  was  supported  in  this  attitude  by  Montenegro, 
despite  a  temporary  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Belgrade  and  Cettigne,  due  to  the  alleged  complidty  of  the 
Servian  crown  prince  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Nicholas.  As,  however,  the  armaments  and  finances  of  Servia 
were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  Austria-Hungary,  while  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Italy  counselled  peace,  the  skupsh- 
tina,  meeting  in  secret  session  on  the  nth  of  October  1908, 
determined  to  avoid  open  hostilities,  and  sent  M  Milanovich, 
the  mhiister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  press  the  claims  of  Servia 
upon  the  powers.  The  tariff  war  with  Austria-Hungary  was  at 
the  same  time  renewed.  Servia  demanded  compensation  in 
various  forms  for  the  anneiation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
what  the  government  hoped  to  obtain  was  the  cession  to  Servia 
of  a  strip  of  territory  between  Herzegovina  and  Novibazar, 
which  would  check  the  advance  of  Austria-Hungary  towards 
Salonica,  make  Servia  and  Montenegro  conterminous,  pave  the 
way  for  a  union  between  them,  and  give  Servian  commerce  an 
outlet  to  t  he  Adriatic  Neither  the  Dual  Monarchy  nor  the  Young 
Turks  would  consider  the  cession  of  any  territory,  and  in 
January  1909  the  outcry  for  war  was  renewed  in  Servia.  But 
the  threatening  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  moderat- 
ing influence  of  M  Pashlch,  who  became  the  real,  though  not  the 
nominal,  head  of  a  new  ministry  in  February  t909,  induced 
Servia  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Russian  government  by 
abandoning  all  daim  to  territorial  "  coinpensation,"  and  leaving 
the  Balkan  question  for  solution  by  the  Powers.  The  Servian 
government  defined  its  attitude  in  a  drcufarnote  to  the  Powers 
(9lh  of  March),  and  finally  accepted  the  terms  of  a  conciliatory 
dcdaratioB  suggested  by  the  British  government  (jist  of  March). 
By  thia  declaration  Servia  abandoned  all  its  demands  as  against 
Austria-Hungary,  while  the  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister 
made  simultaneously  a  public  declaration  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 
harboured  no  unfriendly  designs  against  Servia. 

On  the  >7th  of  March  1909  the  crown  prince  George  (b.  rSSy), 
who  bad  been  the  most  outspoken  leader  of  the  anti-Austrian 
party  in  1908,  was  induced  to  resign  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne.  It  was  alleged  that  his  violence  had  caused  the  death 
of  one  of  his  own  male  servants,  and  that  he  was  partially 
Insane.  On  the  >7th  of  March  t909  his  brother  Alexander 
(b.  Dec  17, 1888)  took  the  oath  as  hdr-apparent. 

The  books  by  Stead,  Mallat  and  Hone,  fflentloned  above,  contain 
important  historical  matter.  See  also  the  bibliography  to  the  article 
Balkan  PimiavLA,  with  L.  von  Raake,  Gtukuklt  Sirbuiu  bii 


1S42  (Ujipzig,  1844;  Eng.  trans,  by  A.  Kerr.  The  Hisloty  0/  Servia 
(London,  1847):  id.,  Se'bien  und  die  Ttirkei  im  IQ.  Jakrhundert 
<L.eipzig,  1879);  A.  Hilferding,  Geschichte  {.aitere)  der  Serben  und 
Bulgaren  (2  vo!s.  from  the  Russian,  Banlzcn.  1856-1864);  S. 
Novakovii.  Srbi  i  Turtsi  xw.  1  it.  veka,  (fc.  (Belgrade,  1893):  B.  S. 
Cunibert,  Eisai  hUtohque  sur  Us  revolutions  et  itndipendamt  de  ta 
Serbie:  1804-lSia  (2  vols..  Paris,  1850-1855);  E.  L.  Mijatovich, 
History  of  Modem  Servia  (Lx)ndon.  1872);  Rachi6,  Le  Royaume  d« 
Serbie.  etude  d'kistoire  diplomatique  (Paris,  1901);  V.  Georgcvii, 
Das  Ende  dtr  Obrenovil  (Leipzig,  1905);  C.  Mijatovich,  A  Royal 
Traifdy  (London,  1906).  ,  i  '  •  .  (X.) 

LAMcnacB 

The  Servian  language  bdongs  to  the  family  of  Slavonic 
languages  (see  Suvs).  According  to  the  Servian  philologist 
Danichlch  (Dieba  Sit*,  yaika,  Belgrade,  t874),  the  Servians 
were  the  first  Slavonic  branch  which  separated  from  the  original 
Slavonic  stem,  while  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  only 
separated  from  it  at  a  considerably  later  date.  The  Russian  and 
Bulgarian  kinguages  tmdoubtedly  stand  nearer  to  Old  Slavoiue 
than  the  Servian.  According  to  another  theory  (T,  Schmidt, 
Vixalismus  ii.  t79)  two  separate  branches  developed  from  the 
Old  Slavonic  stem,  one  identical  with  the  western  Slavs,  and  the 
other  with  the  south-eastern  group;  and  from  the  Slavonic  of 
the  south-east  the  first  languages  to  separate  were  the  Russian 
and  the  South  Slavonic.  From  the  latter  developed  BtUgarian, 
on  one  side,  and  Servian-Slovene  on  the  other,  while  from  the 
last-named  branch  Servian  or  Serbo-Croatian  and  Slovene 
developed  on  two  separate  twigs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  south-eastern  group  of  the  Slavonic  langiuges  Serbo- 
Croatian  and  Slovene  form  a  spedal  doaely-connected  group, 
in  which  the  Servian  and  the  Croat  languages  are  alnxMt  identicaL 

Both  the  Servians  and  the  Croats  arrived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century  Cor  more  predsdy  about  a-d.  635)  in  the  north* 
western  comer  ci  the  Balkan  Peninstda.  There  they  met  the 
partly  Romanized  Illyrians,  and  in  coarse  of  time  abaorfaed  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  absorption  softened  and 
enriched  the  Serbo-Croatian  dialects,  a  proccsa  to  which  climatic 
conditions  and  intercourse  with  Italy  alio  contributed,  until 
Serbo-Croatian  became  one  of  the  lidieM  and.  moat  mdodioo* 
of  Slavonic  language*. 

Servian  is  spoken  in  the  following  countries,  forming  geo> 
graphically  (ahhough  not  politically)  a  connected  whole: 
southern  Hungary,  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  Old  Servia  (the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Kossovo),  western  Macedonia,  the  sanjak  of 
Novi-Bazar,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro.  It  raidu  with  Bulgarian  as  one  of  the  two 
prindpal  Slav  languages  of  the  Balkan  Peninstda;  the  Mace- 
donian dialects  are  intermediate  between  these  two.  Between 
dght  and  nine  millions  of  people  speak  Serbo-Croatian  in  the 
countries  just  enumerated. 

Considering  the  extent  of  territory  in  which  the  langiiage  is  spoken, 
it  b  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  several  dialects.  Practically, 
however,  there  are  only  three  prindpal  dialects,  which  are  differ- 
entiated by  the  manner  in  whkn  the  Old  Slavonic  double  vocal  yt 
(the  io-called  yack)  is  pronounced.  The  Old  Slavonic  words  lytpo, 
bytlo,  are  pronounced  by  the  Servians  of  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Monte- 
negro, Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  south-western  Seivia  as  leeyepo, 
beeyelo;  by  the  Servians  of  Syrmia  the  same  vowel  is  pronounced 
sometimes  as  e  {lepc,  beio),  sometimes  as  M  (ndee/s,  letnli)',  by  the 
Servians  of  the  Morava  valley  and  its  accessory  Ressava  valley, 
always  only  as  t  iUf>a,  belo,  videti,  Uuii).  Vuk  Stefanovich  Kaiajicfa 
called  the  first  dialect  the  "  South-Westem  or  Herzegovinian  dia- 
lect," the  second  the  "  Syrmian,"  the  third  the  "  Ressava  "  dialect. 
Professor  Bclich  of  Belgrade  University  has  tried  to  give  in  the 
Servian  Diaiectohtical  Compendium  (Belgrade,  190^  a  new  division 
of  the  Servian  dialects  into  five  groups,  vu.  Pricren-Timok,  Kossovo- 
Rcssava,  Shumadiya-Srem  (SyrmiaJ,  Zetta-Bosnia,  Adriatic  coast. 
Of  all  the  Ser\ian  dialects  the  most  correct,  richest  and  softest  is  the 
Herzegovinian  or  Zelta-Bosnian  dialect.  Karaiich  and  his  followers 
tried  to  make  it  the  literary  language  of  the  Servians.  All  the  national 
•ongs  which  he  transcribed  from  the  reciutions  of  the  bards  were 
written  and  published  by  hira  in  that  dialect,  into  which  the  Bible 
has  also  been  translated.  But,  as  in  the  second  halt  of  the  l9lh 
century  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  speaking  the  Ressava  or  Shumadiys- 
Syrmian  dialect,  became  the  centre  of  Servian  literary  activity,  the 
last-mentioned  dialect  tended  to  become  the  literary  language. 

Servian  and  Croatian  are  only  two  dialects  of  the  same  Slavonic 
language.  Servian  is  sometimes  called  sklokmski  because  the  Servian 
word  for  "  what  "  is  thio,  whereas  the  Croats  say  tka  for  sMs,  and 
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therefore  th^  bnguage  w  caHed  cAoAomH ,  Th«  more  important 
di&ercaces  between  the  two  languages  were  pointed  out  by  DanicbJcb 
(CloMik,  ix.,  iSS?}*     They  arc  ai  follows:  (n)  while  the  Servians 

gronouQce  the  Ola  blavonic  yach  as  jre  or  f  or  <e,  the  Croats  pronou  nee 
always  as  ee  (Servian  betydo  or  bdo^  Croatian  beelo);  {b)  the 
Servians  have  the  sound  ty*  (softened  d  or  (),  the  Croau  are  without 
it,  but  have  instead  >a  or  3*  (Servian  totpotya,  Croatian  tosp9ya)i 
(c)  the  Servians  let  the  vowd  «  transform  the  preceding  consonant 
into  a  soft  consonant,  whereas  the  Croats  pronounce  the  consonant 
unaffected  by  the  softening  influence  of  i  (Servian  hr<aya,  Croatian 
^ofia) ;  {d)  tne  Servians  change  the  letter  /  at  the  end  of  a  word  into 
•  whereas  the  Croats  always  pronounce  it  as  /.  These  difTerences  are 
so  insigmficant  that  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Croats  after  having 
tried  to  convert  the  chakavski  dialect  into  a  separate  literary  language 
were  compelled  to  abandon  that  attempt  and  to  adopt  the  skiokavski. 
To  facilitate  this  reform,  to  overcome  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Croats  a^inst  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Servians, 
and  vice  vena,  certain  Croatian  patriots,  led  by  Ljudevit  Caj.pro- 
posed  that  all  the  Slavonic  peoples  in  the  north>westem  part  of^the 
Balkan  Peninsula  should  call  themselves  Iliyri  and  then*  language 
JUjfriam  ^we  Cboatia-Slavokia:  Ltmguap  and  Literature  and 
Hutanf).  The  appellation"  Serbo-Croatian  "for  the  literary  language 
of  both  nations  now  finds  more  favour.  The  great  dictionary  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Agram  is 
called  The  Lexicon  of  the  Servian  or  Croatian  Lanruagfi.  Although 
the  Croats  write  -and  print  in  Latin  characters,  while  the  Servians 
write  and  print  in  Cyrillic,  and  although  many  a  Servian  cannot  read 
Croatian  books,  and  vice  versa,  the  literary  language  of  both  nations 
is  one  and  the  same.  (C.  Ml) 

LlTEKATintX 

X.  Pomalion  cf  a  Servian'  Slavonic  LarngMit- — Servian 
literattire  begins  with  the  biblical  and  liturgical  books,  written 
in  "  Old  Slavonic,"  or  "  Church  Slavonic,"  into  which  "  the 
Slavonic  apostles  "  Cyril  and  Methodius  (see  Slavs)  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  and  other  church  books  about  the  middle  of  the 
gthoentuty.  Cyril  and  Methodius  used  the  Greek  alphabet 
somewhat  modified  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Slavonic 
language.  That  alphabet  is  called  "  Cyrillic  "  (in  Servian 
KyriiUsai,  and  is — sin^Ufied  and  modernized — practically  the 
a^habet  used  by  the  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  Russians  of  our 
times.  The  Cyrillic  apbabet  replaced  an  older  Servian,  or 
probably  Old  Slavonic,  alphabet  called  "Glagolitic"  (see  Slavs: 
Alphabets).  A  few  Servian  books  are  still  printed  in  Glagolitic, 
and  some  in  Latin  letters;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are 
written  and  printed  in  CyiiUic. 

Tbe  Old  Slavonic  church  books  had  naturally  to  be  cxipied 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  Servian,  Bulgarian  and  Rus»ao 
copyists  were  imable  to  resist  the  influences  of  their  respective 
living  languages.  Thus  comparatively  soon  there  appeared 
church  books  no  longer  written  in  pare  Old  Slavonic  (of  which 
the  so-called  **  Asseman's  Gospel "  in  the  Vatican  is  the  best 
type),  but  in  Old  Slavonic  modified  by  Servian,  Bulgarian, 
Rus^an  influences,  or  in  the  languages  which  could  be  called 
Servian-Slavonic,  Bulgarian-Slavonic,  Russian -Slavonic.  The 
best  extant  specimen  of  the  Servian-Slavonic  is  "  Min>slav*5 
Gospel,"  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  for  the 
Servian  prince  Miroslav;  a  facsimile  edition  was  published  in 
s807  in  Belgrade.  Servian-Slavonic  was  the  literary  language 
of  the  Servians  from  the  12th  century  to  the  end  of  the  15th, 
fe.  during  the  first  period  of  iheir  Uterary  history. 

a.  Sersian-Slavonic  Liicrature. — The  only  noteworthy  literary 
productions  of  this  first  period  of  Servian  literature  were  zkivoti 
(biographies)  and  tciapisi  (chronicles).  The  best  writers  of  the 
time  were  Archbishop  Sava  (St  Sava),  his  brother  King  Stephen 
iSlefan)  Prvovenchani  (t^.  the  "first-crowned  "),  the  monks 
Domcntiyan  and  Theodosius,  Archbishop  Danilo,  Gregorius 
Tsamblalc,  Stephen  Lasarevich,  prince  of  Servia,  and  Constantine 
the  Philosopher.  The  most  Important  literary  work  of  St  Sava 
(d.  1237)  was  The  Life  of  St  Simeon,  in  which  he  described  the 
Ufe  of  his  father,  Stephen  Nemanya,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
united  Servian  provinces,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  life  became 
a  monk  and  took  the  name  of  Simeon.  Domentiyan  wrote  a  life 
of  St  Sava  in  tbe  involved  and  bombastic  Byzantine  style  of 
the  middle  of  the  X3th  century.  Tbe  best  literary  creations  of 
tbe  period  are  undoubtedly  The  Lives  of  the  Servian  Kings  and 
Archbishops  by  Archbishop  Danilo  (d.  1338),  and  Constantine  the 
Philotopber's  Life  cf  Despot  Siephm  LoMrcneht  written  in  1433. 


The  chronicles  (fctopisi)  are  without  any  literary  valuOi  although 
as  historical  material  they  are  useful.  They  number  about  thirty. 
The  oldest  of  ihcm  was  written  between  1371  and  1390.  The  best 
art  Lelopis  of   Yptk,  which  ends  with  the  year   139»:  Letopis  of 


Kvporin,  written  by  Deacon  Damyan  in  1453;  Letopis  of  CartcoitSt 
I03;  and  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery  oi  TronoshA,  1526. 
To  this  period  of  Servian  literature  belongs  the  first  attempt  by  an 


unknown  author  to  write  a  romance.  The  stor>-  of  the  love  and 
ttifTcrings  of  the  Servian  prince  Vladimir,  who  livod  in  the  tiik 
century,  and  his  wife,  the  Bulgarian  princess  Kossara,  written 
pmbably  in  the  13th  century,  was  very  popular  amoiig  the  Servians 
of  the  I4ih  and  isih  centuries.  Other  comparati\l^Iy  widely-read 
bor>ksof  the  period  were  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  The  Story  of 
the  Siege  of  Troy.  Stefanite  ami  Ikhnylat  (an  Indian  story)  and  Tw 
Journey  of  a  Soul  from  this  World  to  that  Other,  all  at  which  were 
tninslations  from  the  Greek. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  literary  and  also,  aa  it  appears,  of 
the  0fFici.1l  language  of  tne  Servians  in  the  middle  a^et  n  the  Codex 
of  Tsar  Dushan  (/akonik  Tsara  Dushana).  which  wm  promulgated 
at  the  Scr\-ian  parliament  iSabor)  in  Skoptve  (Uskub)  in  13^9  aod 
>354-  Very  interesting  material  for  the  study  of  the  Servian  literary 
laiii^uaec  during  the  12th,  I3ih  and  14th  centuries  is  to  be  found  ia 
BC\crar  collections  of  old  charters  and  letters  of  that  period  {F. 
M  ikiosich's  Monumenla  Serbica,  Putsich's  Srpski  Spememitii  u 
Ehibrovachkoy  Arkkivi,  and  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Ser\ian 
Academy  in  Belgrade  and  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Science 
in  Agram).  The  oldest  document  written  in  the  vernacular  Serviaa 
is  conndered  to  be  a  charter  by  which  Kulin,  the  ban  of  Bosnia. 
grants  certain  commercial  privileges  to  the  Ragusan  mcrchnnrs  in 

The  oldest  printed  book  in  Servian-Slavonic  issued  in  148^  from 
the  printing-press  of  Andreas  de  Theresanis  de  Asula  in  Venice.  A 
few  years  later  the  Servian  nobleman  Bozhidar  Vukovich  bought  a 

firinting-prcss  in  Venice  and  established  it  at  Obod  in  Montenegro. 
rom  which  issued  in  1493  ^^*^  ^^^  church  book  fthe  Octoich)  primed 
on  Servian  territory.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  British 
Museum.  Viccniius,  the  son  of  Boznidar  Vukovich,  carried  on  the 
enterprise  of  his  father,  and  their  printing-press  continued  to  work 
up  to  1566.  issuing  several  church  books  in  the  Servian -Slavonic 
language.  During  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century-  the  Servians  had 
pnniing.presscs  in  Belgrade,  Skadar  (Scutari)  on  the  river  Boyana, 
Gorazhde,  Milcshevo  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  second  half  01  that 
century  all  printing  absolutely  ceased  in  the  Servian  countries  under 
the  dirtjct  rule  of  tne  Turks,  and  was  not  resumed  until  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century.  Books  for  the  use  of  the  churches  had  to  be 
imported  from  Russia,  printed  in  the  Russian-Slavonic  language. 

3.  DalmaHan  LiUrature — While  among  the  Servians  belonpng 
to  the  Eastern  Church  all  literary  work  had  practically  stopped 
from  the  middle  of  tbe  t6th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  i8th, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Servians  of  Dalmatia,  and  mote  especially 
those  of  the  semi-independent  republic  of  Ragusa,  became  more 
active.  Being  for  centuries  politically,  ecclesiastically  aiul 
commercially  connected  with  Vcaice»  Rome  and  Italy  in  general, 
they  came  under  the  mfiuence  of  Italian  civilization,  and  during 
the  X5th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries  were  the  most  oilturcd  branch 
of  the  Servian  nation.  The  awakening  of  literary  amhteina 
among  these  Servians  of  the  Adriatic  coast  was  originally  due  to 
the  influence  of  immigrant  Greek  scholars  who  came  to  Ragusa 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

Between  1450  and  1530  there  had  already  been  founded  in  Spalato 
a  small  literary  society,  in  which  the  Servian  poets  Marulich,  Papalich, 
Martinich  and  others  read  their  poetical  compositions,  mostly  lyrical 
and  rcli^us  son^s.  About  the  same  time  (1457-150O  there  ap> 
peared  in  Ragusa  the  poet  Menchctich,  who  wrote  nearly  four 
hundred  k)ve-song»and  elegies,  taking  Ovtd  as  his  model,  and  Ocofge 
Drzhich  (1460-1510),  autlwr  of  many  erotic  poems  and  of  a  drama. 
Two  of  the  finest  works  of  this  early  period  of  the  Servian  literature 
of  Razusa  are  the  poem  Drrvishiyaaa,  written  by  the  Ragoaan  nobte- 
man  Stepan  Guchetich  (1495-1525).  rich  in  humour  and  aatire,aiMl 
the  poem  Yegyvpka  ("  The  Cip^  Woman  "),  written  by  Andreas 
Chubranovich  (1500-1550),  a  goldsmith  by  profession  ar»d  a  \-ery 
original  and  clever  lyrical  poet.  Another  remarkable  Ragusan  poet 
was  Hectorovich  (1486-1572),  who  wrote  the  poem  Ribanye  ("The 
Fishing  and  Talking  with  Pishennen  "),  and  anticipated  a  new 
movement  in  Servian  literature  by  publishing  three  national  songs 
as  he  heard  them  from  the  popular  bards  (luslars).  But  the  true 
glory  of  Ragusan  literature  was  established  by  its  three  poets,  Ivan 
GunduHch  ri55S-i638),  Cyon  Palmotich  (1606-165J)  and  linacius 
Gyorgyich  (1675-1737).  C5f  these  the  gmtest  was  Oandultcn  (9*). 
Palmotich  is  remarkable  as  a  dramatic  poet.  The  subjects  of  most 
of  his  dramas  were  taken  from  Latin  and  Italian  poets  (Atatanta 
after  Ovid,  Laoinia  after  Virgil,  Armida  after  Taato):  but  at  least 
in  two  dramas,  Patlimir  and  Tsaptislava,  he  displayed  some  origiii- 
ality,  uking  his  theroesfrom  Servian  natioaal  history.  Ail  the  works 
erf  Palmotich  have  been  published  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy 
(Start  Pitiit  vols,  xii.,  aiil,  aiv,   six.).    Gyorgyich 's  best  work  h 
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comiikial  to  be  faU  trandntiDn  of  tbe  Pnlnu  into  SenriaA  verse 
(SoMpw  SUnnski).  He  also  wrote  The  SigJu  t^  Ae  Btp€Uti%g 
JianaUH  and  the  unfiniihed  trasedy  Judith. 

After  Gyoi^ich  the  Servian  uterature  of  Ragusa  and  Dalmatia 
diving  the  i8tn  ^uicury  has  no  ereat  name  to  show,  except  that  of 
the  mathematician,  Ruggiero  Boshkovich  (tee  fioscovicHp.  Hii 
two  brothen  and  lus  ai«ter  Anitaa  Boshkovich  were  knowa  m  their 
time  as  poets.  But  on  the  whole  Servian  literature  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  showed  little  originality  in  the  i8th  century;  its  writers  were 
content  to  pnxJuce  good  tnunlations  of  Latin,  Italian  and  French 
«orka. 

Mention  mutt  be  made,  however,  of  an  author  whose  work  ccmh 
nects  the  Uterature  of  the  Adriatic  Servians  of  the  i8th  ccnttiry  with 
the  regenerative  tfTorts  of  the  Danubian  Servians  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  19th  centur>'.  The  literature  of  the  Adriatic  Servians  was, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  Servian  only  in  language,  but  Italian  ia 
form  ana  spirit.  About  themiddlc  of  the  iSth  century  a  learned 
Dalmatian  monk,  Andrea  Ka'chich  Mioshich  by  name,  emancipated 
himself  from  the  yoke  of  pseudo-classicism  and  slavery  to  Westirrn 
modda.  As  a  par  il  delegate  he  had  to  visit  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
ooomunitieBin  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and  had  numet*- 
ouc  opportunities  of  hearing  the  bards  recite  songs  on  old  national 
heroes.  In  1756  he  published  a  book  entitled  Razj^owr  Ugodni 
Nareda  ^mmkcga  ("The  Popular  Talk  of  the  Slavonic  People  "J, 
In  which  in  a6l  songs  he  descnbed— in  the  manner  and  in  the  spint 
of  the  national  banis — the  more  important  historic  or  legendary 
events  and  heroes  of  the  "  Slavonic  people."  Under  this  dcnomiiia- 
tion  be  comprised  Servians.  Croats,  Slovenes  and  Bulgarians,  anticf- 
patiiv  the  modern  appellations  of  the  Yugo-Sloveni  (Southern 
Slavs).  His  book  immediately  became  the  most  popular  that  ever 
appeared  amoof  the  Servians,  and  was  again  and  again  reprinted* 
naidcr  the  Jess  ponderous  title  Pesmarilsa,  "  The  Book  of  Songs." 
Some  sixty  years  after  its  appearance  it  inspired  Vuk  Stefanovich 
Karaitch  witn  thr?  vision  of  his  true  mission.  But  Kachich  Mioshich 
found  no  immediate  follo.vcrs  among  the  Servian  literati  of  the 
aecoDd  half  of  the  18th  century. 

4.  The  Revival  0/  Servian  LUerature:  Obrademck  and  Kar^iek, 
"As  long  as  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Orthodox  Servians 
were  under  the  deadening  immediate  rule  of  the  Turks,  they 
produced  no  serious  literature.  But  when  the  Austrian  wars  of 
the  xjth  century  began  to  roll  back  the  Turkish  power,  and 
Hungary  recovered  its  freedom,  the  Servians  living  in  that 
country  npidly  acquired  some  culture,  and  their  literature 
began  to  revive.  During  the  i8tb  century,  however,  they  did 
not  write  in  the  living  language  of  the  Servian  people.  After 
the  disappearance  of  the  Servian  printing-presses  in  the  x6th 
century,  all  litur^cal  books  were  brought  from  Russia  and 
printed  in  the  Russian-Slavonic  language;  while  the  teachers 
in  the  Servian  schools  were  Russians.  Russian-Slavonic  thus 
became  the  literary  language  of  the  Orthodox  Servians. 

The  more  important  works  of  the  time  were  the  History  of  Monte- 
megro,  by  the  Montenegrin  bishop  Basil  Pctrovitch  (Moscow,  1754); 
the  5i«n  Intrednction  into  the  History  of  the  Oripn  of  the  Slaaauh 
Sermam  Sationt  by  Paul  YuUnau  (Venice.  1765);  and  above  all  the 
History  0/  the  Stovonic  Nations,  more  espeaaUy  of  the  Btdiartans, 
Croats  and  Servians,  by  Archimandrite  Yovan  Raicn  (Vienna,  I794)' 
During  extensive  traveb  in  Russia  and  the  Balkan  countries  Raich 
bad  ctmctcd  a  rich  historical  material  and  was  able  to  write,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  Servian  literature,  a  work  which  has  evoy 
daim  to  be  considered  as  a  real  history.  The  Servians  call  him 
*■  the  father  of  Servian  history." 

But  Russian-Slavonic  was  not  readily  understood  by  the  Servian 
reading  pnblic.  It  was  not  much  better  when  through  the  influence 
of  the  uviag  language  it  began  to  approach  nearer  to  Servian  than  to 
Russian,  and  was  caUed  "  Slavonic-Servian "  (Slaoeno-Serbskt), 
The  Servians  had  some  authors  in  the  18th  centurv,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  said  that  they  had  readers.  All  this  suddenly 
changed  when  DoaitHr  (Doaitbeus)  Ofaradovich  (1739-1811)  appeared 
>n  the  sceae.  In  boyhood  he  had  entered  the  monastery  of  Hoppovo 
_ji  south  Hungary  and  had  become  a  monk.  But  as  very  soon  he 
found  chat  the  monastery  could  not  satisfy  his  aspirations,  he  left  it 
and  started  to  travel,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  classical  and  modern 
langna^es  and  literatures.  An  ardent  Servian  patriot,  he  proclaimed 
the  pnnciple  that  books  ought  to  be  written  for  the  people  and 
therefore  m  the  language  which  the  people  understood  and  spoke. 
His  first  book.  Die  Gfe  and  the  Adventures  of  Demeier  Obradmith — a 
wumk  named  Dositey  (Leipzig.  1783),  was  written  in  the  language 
spolcen  in  Servian  towns.  It  immediately  made  a  ^nat  impression, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  continuation  of  his  autobiography 
iJHtmie  liters)  and  especially  by  his  Pabies  of  Aesop  and  of  other 
Writers  (Ldpzig,  1789).  llieae  books  created  a  reading  public 
■mont  tnc  Servians  and  mark  the  beginning  of  a  really  modem 
ptfiod  <rf  Servian  liteiature.  Obradovich,  or  rather  "  Dositey  "  as 
Servians  call  him,  was  so  highly  appreciated  as  an  author,  savant 
and  patriot  that  in  1807  Karageorge  invited  him  to  Servia  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  senator  and  minister  of  public  education,  in  which 


S." 


capacity  he  ^tablished  in  Belgrade  the  first  Servian  coHcEe  {Veltka 
Shkola).  Dositey  was  an  admirer  of  England  and  English  literature. 
While  staying  in  London  in  1783  he  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  Dr  William  Fordyce,  while  his  pupil, 
Paul  Solarich,  another  aisiinguishcd  author,  was  befriended  by  the 
Hon.  Frederick  North,  afterwards  5th  earl  of  Guildford,  state  secretary 
for  public  instruction  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Only  a  few  of  his  contemporaries  followed  the  example  which 
Dositey  set  in  writing  in  the  vernacular  (although  even  he  introduced 
from  time  to  time  purely  Slavonic  words  and  forms).  It  was  believed 
that  the  vernacular  could  not  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  literary 
language,  and  that  literature  and  science  necdra  words  and  cx- 

gtssions  which  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  common  language, 
lit  Vuk  Stefanovich  Karajich,  a  self-taught  writer,  prov(xl  the 
fallacy  of  that  assumption.  By  his  publication  of  the  national  songs 
and  poems,  which  he  carefully  collected,  he  opened  the  eyes  of 
Servian  authors  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  their  own  language,  as 

fujken  by  the  mass  of  the  people  and  used  by  the  national  bards. 
esides  collecting  national  songs  and  poems,  folk-lore,  proverbs,  &c., 
he  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Servian  language  (Vienna,  1814)  and  the 
first  Servian  lexicon,  with  explanations  in  German  and  Latin 
(Vienna,  i8i8).  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Servian  language 
led  him  to  reform  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  in  which  several  letters  were 
redundant  and  certain  sounds  of  the  spoken  language  were  unrepre- 
sented. His  elTorts  to  make  Servian  writers  adopt  his  reformed 
alpliabet,  and  accept  the  language  of  the  common  people  as  a 
Utfrary  language,  met  with  fierce  opposition,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  and  friends  of  the  artificial  Slave  no- Servian  literary 
language.  It  was  only  after  i860  that  his  principles  won  a  complete 
victory  in  all  directions.     (See  Karajicu.) 

S.  Modem  Serman  IMerature. — ^Tbe  activity  of  Karajich 
brought  new  life  to  the  Servian  literature  of  the  19th  century. 
The  poets  abandoned  classical  models  and  ceased  to  write 
in  hexameters;  they  preferred  to  derive  their  inspiration  from 
popular  poetry,  of  which  Karajich  cdlected  for  them  hundreds 
of  examples.  Writers  in  different  departments  of  literature 
viedinth  each  other  to  write  in  pure  and  correct  Servian.  And, 
although  it  could  not  be  justly  said  that  theServiansof  theiQth 
century  produced  a  nally  great  work  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  they  certainly  made  progress  and  produced  some  remark* 
able  poetry. 

Their  three  greatest  poets  are  Sima  Milutinovich  Sarayliya 
(1791-1847).  Peter  Petrovich  Nyreosh  {1813-1851),  prince-bishop 
of  Montenegro,  and  "  Zmay "  Yovan  Yovanovich  (1833-1904). 
Sar.iyliva's  most  important  work  is  Scrbi^nka  (Leipzig,  1826),  in 
which  nc  describes  the  rising  of  the  Servians  against  the  Turks  in 
1804  and  1B15.  His  imagination  is  lively,  his  descriptions  graphic, 
but  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius  cannot  find  adequate  words  to 
express  itself,  and  then  he  creates  new  words  of  which  the  meaning  is 
nof  always  clear.  For  this  reason  he  never  was  really  popular  among 
th<:  ^>erv'ians.  Nyegosh  composed  his  first  important  poem,  Lucha 
Mrcrocosma  or  "  The  Light  of  the  Microcosm  "  (Belgrade,  1847), 
under  the  influence  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  Lucha  he  describes  how 
the  spirit  of  man  wished  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  destiny. 
He' was  led  by  a  protecting  angel  to  tne  beginning;  of  time  when 
Sat. in,  supported  by  an  angel  called  Adam,  was  in  full  rebellion 
ag  lit  I  Coa.  But  the  co-rebel  Adam  repented  and  Cod  then  created 
thr  iC^rth  and  sent  Adam  to  expiate  his  sin  by  living  amidst  diffi- 
culiics  and  sufi^crings  on  that  planet.  In  Corski  Vtyenats,  "The 
Mountain  Wreath  "  (Vienna,  1847),  Nyegosh  describes  the  liberation 
frf  Montenegro  from  the  Turks  towaras  the  end  of  the  r7th  century 
in  the  form  of  a  drama.  There  is,  however,  hardly  anything  dramatic 
in  the  poem,  but  the  characters  deliver  magnificent  descriptions  of 
Montenegro  and  Montenegrins,  and  the  play  is  full  of  noble  sen tl- 
mcnis  and  great  thoughts.  The  Servians  consider  Corski  Vtyenats 
the  finest  poetical  work  in  their  literature.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  principal  European  languages  except  English.  Dr  Yovan 
Yovanovich.  called  by  his  admiring  countrymen  Zmay  (the  Dragon) 
on  account  of  the  high  flight  of  his  poetry  and  his  ardent  patriotism, 
began  his  poetical  career  by  prouucing  melodious  translations  of 
some  of  the  best  poems  of  other  nations  (the  Hungarian  Arany's 
Toldi  Jdnos,  PetOn's  Jdnos  Vit^s,  Lermontov's  Demon,  Tcnnyson'a 
"  Enoch  Ardcn,"  Bodcnstedt's  Mizra-Shafy,  Goethc*s  Ipkip^ie, 
Ac).  His  own  lyrical  and  satirical  poems  are  without  a  rival  in 
Servian  literature.  In  his  later  years  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  interests  of  children,  editing  papers  for  boys  and  dedi- 
cating hundreds  of  his  finest  songs  to  children.  There  arc  several 
editions  of  his  collected  poems;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  Servian 
Literary  Association  (Belgrade,  1896). 

Among  the  other  prominent  Servian  poets  of  the  loth  century 
may  be  mentioned  Dr  Milosh  Svetich  (1799-1869),  Branko  Radiche- 
vich  (1824-T853).  Gyura  Yakshich  (1832-1878),  Yovan  Subotich 
(1817-1886),  Dr  Laza  Kostich  (b.  1841),  Aberdar  (1842-1893), 
Voislav  llich  (1862-1894),  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  (b.  1841). 

The  Servians  have  as  yet  no  great  novelist,  but  they  have  several 
very  successful  writers  of  short  btorics.    Among  these  the  first  place 
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belongs  CO  DrLazaLajnmridi.  After  him  the  most  popular  auUiora 
of  abort  stories  are:  Stefan  Sremmt^  whose  mild  satire  aod  sparlding 
humour  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  Servian  Dickens  " ;  Yanko 
Vcsclinovich,  author  of  some  delightful  sketches  from  the  life  of 
Servian  peasants;  Stma  Matavuly,  whose  stories  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  Servians  of  Dalmatia  and  of  Montenegro.  Delightful  stories  of 
old  times  and  of  the  Adriatic  coast  vat  wiittea  by  Stcfaa  Microv 
Lyubisha  (16Z4-1878}. 

In  (iramatic  literature  the  Servians  are  comparatively  ricn. 
I'hc  poet  Dr  Laza  Kostich  made  excellent  translations  from 
Shakespeare  (King  Lear,  Romeo  and  JuIUl,  A'i«g  Ricltard  III.),  and 
gave  tne  Servian  stage  two  of  its  best  tragedies;  Maxim  Tirrto- 
yevich  and  Pelar  Segedinats;  also  the  com^y  Cordana,  Marina 
Bin's  Meyrimah  is  considered  the  best  tragedy  m  tlic  Serbo-Croatian 
language.  The  patriotic  drama  Balkamka  Tsaritsa,  by  Prince 
Niciiolas  of  Montenegro,  has  been  often  played  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  public,  but  the  critics  deny  to  it  much  dramatic 
value.  MlloshTsvetich  has  given  dne  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Servian  stage  in  his  drama  Stefan  Nemanya  and  tragedy  Todor  0/ 
Stalach.  Among  the  writers  of  comedy  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Kosta  Trifkovich  (d.  l_875);  Milovan  Glishich  (d.  1908) 
was  also  very  popular;  and  Branislav  Nushich  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Scr\'ian  dramatists  early  In  the  2oih  century. 

In  modern  scientific  literature  the  principal  Servian  names  are 
thoseof  the  electrician  Nicholas  Tesia,  the  botanist  Dr  Josif  Panchich, 
and  the  geologists  Dr  Yovan  Zhuyevich  and  Dr  Yovan  Tsviyich 

g^vijic).  In  philology  a  very  high  place  is  cKcupitd  by  Gyaro 
amchitji,  once  professor  of  philology  at  the  high  school  in  Belgrade 
and  secretary  to  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram,  where  he 
wrts  for  years  the  principal  editor  of  the  great  lexicon  of  the  Servian 
or  Croatian  language.  He  had  a  very  distinguished  pupil  in  Stoyan 
Novakovich,  who  wrote  luimerous  studies  on  philological  subjects, 
and  whose  Servian  grammar  is  still  the  sundard  book  in  all  Servian 
schools.  In  historical  literature^  we  find  besides  Yovan  Raich, 
mentioned  earlier,  Panta  Sretykovich.  with  \\\i  History  of  the  Servian 
Nation;  Stoyan  Boshkovich  (d.  1908),  with  his  Servia  under  Tsar 
Dushan;  Stoyan  Novakovich,  with  his  numerous  essays  on  subjects 
from  the  medieval  history  of  Servia.  his  History  of  Servian  Literature, 
his  Resurrection  of  Ike  Serbian  National  Slate  and  Risinp  against  the 
Dahis  (the  two  last-named  books  appeared  in  Btlgracle  in  1904); 
Lyuboniir  Kovachevich  and  Lyuba  Vovanovich,  who  together  wrote 
a  staiidard  work  on  the  history  of  the  Servian  nation;  Chedo 
Mijatovich.  with  his  mono^aphs  on  Gyuragy  Biaokovich  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  oy  the  Turks. 

BiBLiocRAPHV. — The  best  works  on  the  Servian  language  and 
Kteratnre  are  those  already  mentioned  as  written  by  Servian  authors : 
Karajich,  Daqichieh,  Stoyan  Novakovich,  &t.  See  also  on  the 
language  Dr  F.  Miklosich's  Ver^eichendeLaultekrederdaw^  Sfiracken; 
Section  II.:  Strbisch  tad  Clunatisch  (Vienna,  1874),  and  his  IVor<- 
M/danpfe/tra  dt  sha.  Spratha  (Vienna,  1876);  W.  Vondrak 
Vtrj^^hndt  dmitelu  Cnmmatik  (GAtiingen,  1906  and  1908); 
J.  rkirinsky,  Lekui  po  sicvyamkomu  yatykovtaniyt  (Kiev,  1895). 
Good  text-books  are  P.  Budmani,  Cnmrnaiiea  aata  Isngua  serbo^ 
ervaia  (yieooa,  1867);  Parchich,  Crammaire  dt  la  laniiu  lerbo- 
croaU  (Pans,  1877);  Fr.  Vymeial,  Scrbitcke  OrammatiM  (Brtlnn, 
1882).  For  the  literature  see  A.  N.  Pypin  and  V.  D.  Spassorich, 
Hitlery  of  Slmmiic  Liltntmi  (in  Russ.,  St  Petersburg,  1879,  in 
French,  Paiia.  18S1),  and  Dr  Mathias  Murko,  Die  KtMur  ostevro- 
pSisdur  Utentiire»  mid  die  tUuisckem  SprackeH  (Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
1908).  '^  (C.Mt> 

8ERVICB  TBBB,  Pyrus  domestica,  a  native  of  the  Hediter< 
ranean  region,  not  infrequently  planted  in  southern  Etirope  for 
Its  fruit.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  native  of  England  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  specimen,  which  has  probably  been  planted, 
DOW  eiisting  in  the  forest  of  Wyre.  Though  not  much  cultivated 
its  fruit  la  esteemed  by  some  persons,  and  therefore  two  or  three 
trees  may  very  well  be  provided  with  a  place  in  the  orchard,  ,or 
in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  lawn.  The  tree  is  seldom  productive 
till  it  has  arrived  at  a  goodly  size  and  age.  The  fruit  has  a 
peculiar  acid  flavour,  and,  like  the  medlar,  is  fit  for  use  only  when 
thoroughly  mellowed  by  being  kept  till  It  has  become  bletted. 
There  is  a  pear-shaped  variety,  pyriformis,  and  also  an  apple- 
(haped  variety,  nuiiformis,  both  of  which  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  and  still  better  by  grafting  on  seedling  plants  of  their 
own  kind.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  market  in  winter. 
The  service  is  nearly  allied  to  tl>e  mountam  ash,  Pyna  Aucu- 
paric,  which  it  resembles  in  having  regularly  primate  leaves. 
P.  lorminalis  is  the  wild  service,  a  small  tret  occurring  locally 
in  woods  and  hedges  from  Lancashire  southwards;  the  frtiit 
is  sold  in  country  markets.  These,  with  other  spedes,  incluth'ng 
P.  Aria,  white  beam,  so-called  from  the  leaves  which  are  white 
and  flocculent  beneath,  form  the  subgenus  Sorbus,  which  was 
regarded  by  Linnaeus  as  a.  distinct  genua. 


SERVIBN,  ABIL,  UABQtm  BE  SaBii  (Bd  be  BotSDAtmmr. 
covTE  DE  LA  Rocbe-Sebvieh  (1S93-1659),  French  diplomat, 
was  bom  at  Grenoble,  the  son  of  Antoine  Servien,  ptxKurator- 
general  of  the  estates  of  Dauphini.  He  siKceeded  his  father 
in  that  office  in  1616,  and  in  the  following  year  attended  th« 
assembly  of  notables  atRouen.  Ini6i8he  was  named  councillor 
of  state  and  in  1614  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favour 
with  Richelieu.  He  displayed  administiative  abiUty  and  great 
loyalty  to  the  central  government  as  intendant  in  Guienne  in 
1637,  and  In  1638  negotiated  the  boundary  delimitation  with 
Spain.  Appointed  president  of  the  patlement  of  Bordeaux  im 
1630,  he  soon  resigned  to  accept  an  embassy  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  and  of  the 
treaties  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  (1631-1632).  In  1634  he  was 
admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  Two  yean  later  he  retired 
from  public  life  as  the  result  of  court  intrigue.  Servien  lived  at 
Angers  or  on  his  estates  at  Sabl^  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIII., 
when  Mazarin  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct,  conjointly  with 
the  comte  d'Avaux,  of  French  diplomatic  aflaiia  in  Germany. 
After  five  yeais'  negotiations,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the 
comte  d'Avaux,  which  ended  in  the  latter's  recall,  Servien  signed 
the  two  treaties  of  the  24th  of  October  1648  which  were  part  of 
the  general  peace  of  Westphalia.  He  received  the  title  of 
minister  of  state  on  his  return  to  France  in  April  1649,  remained 
loyal  to  Mazarin  during  the  Fronde,  and  was  made  superintendent 
of  finances  in  1653.  He  was  an  adviser  to  Mazarin  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659), 
He  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  aod  was  unpopular,  even  in 
court  circles.  He  died  at  the  ch&teau  of  Meudoo  on  the  !;th  oi 
Febniaiy  1659. 

Servien  left  an  important  and  voluminous  correspondence.  Sec 
R.  Kerviler,  A.  Serwten,  tiude  sur  a  w  polttiqm  H  Ulltraire,  (Mamers^ 
1879). 

SERVITES,  or  "Sekvants  of  Maxy,"  an  order  under  the 
Rule  of  St  Augustine,  founded  in  1933.  In  this  year  seven 
merchants  of  Florence,  recently  canonized  as  "  the  seven  holy 
Founders,"  gave  up  their  wealth  and  position,  and  with  the 
bishop's  sanction  established  themselves  as  a  religious  community 
on  Monte  Senario  near  Ftorence.  They  lived  an  austere  life  oi 
penance  and  prayer,  and  being  joined  by  others,  they  were  in 
1240  formed  into  an  order  following  the  Augustinian  rule  supple- 
mented by  constitutions  borrowed  from  the  Dominicans.  Soon 
they  were  able  to  establish  houses  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  where 
within  twenty-five  years  four  provinces  were  formed;  they  also 
at  an  early  date  founded  many  houses  in  France,  Cennany  and 
Spain,  but  they  never  came  to  England  before  the  Reformation. 
Tlie  most  illustrious  member  of  the  order  and  its  chief  propagator 
and  organizer  was  St  FiUppo  Benia,  the  fifth  general,  who  died 
in  128s.  The  order  received  papal  approbation  in  lasS!  in  1424 
it  was  recognized  as  a  Mendicant  order,  and  in  1 567  it  was  ranked 
with  the  four  great  orders  of  Mendicant  friars.  The  Servitei 
undertook  missions  in  Tartary,  India  and  Japan.  As  in  the  other 
orders  there  were  various  mitigations  and  relaxations  of  the  rule, 
producing  a  variety  of  reforms,  the  chief  being  that  of  the  eremiti- 
cal Servites.  There  are  at  the  present  day  64  Servites  houses, 
mostly  in  Italy;  there  are  two  or  three  in  England  and  in  America. 

There  are  Scrvite  nuns  and  also  tertiaries,  founded  by  St 
Juliana  Falconieri,  1305,  who  are  widespread  and  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  primary  education.  They  have  several  ctmvents 
in  England.    The  habit  of  the  Servites  is  black. 

The  chief  work  on  the  Servites  Is  the  yonumenla  by  Morini  aod 
Soulier,  1897,  &c.  See  Helyot,  Ilisttrire  des  ordres  reltgieux  (1715)* 
iii.  cc.  39-4t;  Max  Heimbucher  Orden  u,  Konpegalianen  {1907),  iL 
I  73;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehenlexicm  (2nd  ed.);  Henog-Hauck 
ReateneykJopidie  (3rd  od.).  The  most  interesting  pert  of  Semite  his- 
tory is  told  by  P.  Soulier.  Vie  de  S.  Pkilippe  Bnia  (1886}.  (E.C.  B.} 

SEBVITDDE  (Lat.  urvilus,  from  tirrire,  to  serve),  a  ri^t  over 
the  property  of  another.  In  Roman  law,  servitudes  were  classi- 
fied into  (i)  petsonal,  i.e.  those  given  to  a  particular  person, 
and  (2)  ptaedial,  i.e.  those  enjoyed  over  something  else  {praedittm 
lenieHs)  by  being  owner  or  tenant  of  a  (nece  of  land  or  a  bouse 
Ipraedium  dominam).  Peisonal  servitudes  were  subdivided 
into  (a)  lUiu,  the  tight  Of  using  property;  (()  umfrudus  the 
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ri^t  of  nsing  and  en jayinK  the  fpiti  of  property;  and  (<)  and  (i) 
oftrae  serronm  sm  animalium.  PiaedialserTitttdes  were  either 
(a)  nalU,  such  ajtu  eundi,  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  along 
the  footpath  of  another;  afuat  dmclus,  the  right  of  passage  for 
water;  fauemdi,  the  right  of  pasture,  &c  ;  or  (i)  urban.  Urban 
servitudes  were  of  various  kinds,  as  onerls  ferendi,  the  right  of 
using  the  wall  of  another  to  support  a  man's  own  wall;  pro- 
jidndi,  the  right  of  building  a  structure,  such  as  a  balcony  or 
verandah,  so  as  to  project  over  another's  land;  ttiUkidU,  Jumt 
immiUenii  and  several  others.  Servitudes  were  created  by  a 
disposition  inltr  vims,  or  by  contract;  by  testamentaiy  dis- 
position; by  the  conveyance  of  land  or  by  prescription  They 
might  be  extinguished  by  destruction  of  either  the  res  scrviens 
or  the  les  dominans;  by  release  of  the  right,  or  by  the  vesting  of 
the  ownership  of  the  res  serviens  and  res  dominans  in  the  same 
person. 

In  Engliih  law  there  may  be  certain  Kmtted  rights  over  the  land 
of  another,  corresponding  somewhat  to  lervitudes.  and  tetmcd  ease- 
Bients  ((.a.).    In  Scots  law  the  term  is  nill  in  yse  (m«  Easeuimt). 

SERVIUS  R0N0BAT08,  MAURDS  (or  Masius),  Roman 
gianunarian  and  oomroentatoc  on  Virgil,  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  ko.  He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
Sitmnalia  of  Macrobius,  and  allusions  in  that  work  and  a  letter 
from  Symmochus  to  Servius  show  that  he  was  •  pagan.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  favourable  examplesof  the  Ronian"grammatici" 
and  the  most  feamed  man  of  his  time.  He  is  cUefly  known  for 
Us  commentary  on  Virgil,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
distinct  forms.  The  first  is  a  comparatively  short  commentary, 
definitely  attributed  to  Servius  in  the  superscription  in  the  MSS. 
and  by  other  evidence.  A  second  class  of  MSS.  (all  going  back 
10  the  leth  or  nth  century)  presents  a  much  expanded  com- 
mentary, in  which  the  first  is  embedded;  but  these  MSS.  diAer 
very  much  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  additions  they 
make  to  the  original,  and  none  of  them  bears  the  name  of  Servius. 
The  added  matter  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  dating  from  a  time 
bat  little  removed  from  that  of  Servius,  and  is  founded  to  a 
hige  extent  on  historical  and  antiquarian  literature  which  is 
DOW  k>st.  The  writer  is  anonymous  and  probably  a  Christian. 
A  third  class  of  MSS.,  written  for  the  most  part  in  Italy  and  of 
late  date,  repeats  the  text  of  the  fiist  daas,  with  nnmerous 
interpolated  Kholia  of  quite  recent  origin  and  little  or  no  value. 
The  real  Servian  commentary  practically  gives  the  only  complete 
extant  edition  of  a  classic  author  written  before  the  destruction 
of  the  empire.  Jt  is  constructed  very  much  on  the  principle  of  a 
modem  edition,  and  is  partly  founded  on  the  extensive  VirgiUan 
Etetaturc  of  preceding  tiroes,  much  of  which  is  known  only  from 
the  fragments  and  facts  preserved  in  the  commentary.  The 
notices  of  \nrgil's  text,  though  seldom  or  never  authoritative  in 
face  of  the  existing  MSS.,  which  go  back  to,  or  even  beyond,  the 
times  of  Servius,  yet  supply  valuable  information  concerning  the 
ancient  recensions  and  textual  criticism  of  Virgil.  In  the  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  bis  author's  language,  Servius  does  not 
rise  above  the  stiff  and  overwrought  subtleties  of  his  time;  while 
his  etymdogies,  as  is  natural,  violate  every  law  of  sound  and 
tense.  As  a  literary  cntir  the  shortcomings  of  Servius,  judged  by 
amodem standard, are  great,  but  he  shines  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries.  In  particular,  he  deserves  credit  for  setting  his 
face  against  the  prevalent  allegorical  methods  of  exposition. 
But  the  abiding  value  of  his  work  lies  in  his  preservation  of  facts 
in  Roman  histoty,  religion,  antiquities  and  language,  which  but 
for  him  might  have  perished.  Not  a  little  of  the  laborious 
erudition  of  Varro  and  other  ancient  schoUus  has  survived  in 
bis  pages.  Besides  the  Virgilian  commentary,  other  works  of 
Servius  are  extant:  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  grammar  (An) 
tA  AeUtis  Donatus;  a  treatise  on  metrical  endings  (Dt  finalilmi); 
and  a  tract  on  the  different  n  etres  (X>r  cntum  meiri)). 

Editions  of  the  Virgilian  commentary  by  G.  Fabricius  (1551); 
P.  Daniel,  who  first  published  the  enlargfr)  cnmmenfary  {1600); 
and  C.  Thilo  and  H.  Hagen  (1878-1902)  The  Eisai  sar  Servius  by 
E.  Thomas  (1880)  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  examination  of  all 
matters  conncrted  with  Servius;  tnanv  points  are  treated  also  by 
O.  Ribbeck  in  his  ProUtomnta  to  ViivO;  see  also  a  review  ol  Thilo  s 
edition  by  H.  Netlleship  in  Journal  ^  Pkilalitty,  %.  (18X2).  The 
aoulkrworksaf  Servius  ate  printed  in  H.  Keil'sCramma/KiZ^iai,  ht. 


SBRVm  TDUIQI,  dxth  legendary  king  of  Rome  (578- 
S34  B.C.).  According  to  one  account  he  was  the  son  of  the 
household  genius  (Lar)  and  a  slave  named  Ocrisia,  of  the  house- 
hold of  Tarf]innius  Priscus.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tar- 
tjuinius  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  contrivance  of  bit 
mother-in-law,  Tanaquil,  who  was  sidlled  in  divination  and 
foresaw  his  greatness.  Another  legend,  alluded  to  in  a  speech 
by  the  emperor  Qandius  (fragments  of  which  were  discovered 
on  a  bronze  tablet  dog  up  at  Lyons  in  1514),  represented  him  at 
an  Etruscan  soldia  of  fortiuw  named  Mastama,  who  attached 
himsdf  to  Caeles  Vibenna  (Caelius  Vivenna),  the  founder  of 
an  Etruscan  dty  on  the  Caelian  Hill  (see  also  Tadtus,  Annals, 
iv.  65).  An  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conclusion  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Latins,  whereby  Rome  and  the  cities  of 
Latium  became  members  of  one  great  league,  whose  common 
sanctuary  was  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  His  reign 
of  forty-four  yean  was  brou^  to  a  dote  by  a  conspiracy 
headed  by  bis  ton-fai-law,  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

He  legend  of  Servius  presents  certain  similarities  to  that  of 
the  founder  of  Rome.  His  miraculous  birth,  commemorated  by 
Servius  himself  in  the  festival  established  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  Lares,  recalls  that  of  Romulus.  Again,  as  Romulus  was  the 
author  of  the  patrician  groundwork  o(  the  constitution,  so 
Servius  was  regarded  as  the  originator  of  a  new  dassification 
of  the  people,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gradual  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  plebeians  (for  the  constitutional  altera- 
tions with  which  his  name  is  associated,  see  Rom:  Ancitnt 
History;  for  the  Servian  Wall  see  Roue:  Arckataloty).  Hb 
supposed  Latin  descent  is  contradicted  by  the  Etruscan  tradition 
alluded  to  above  (on  which  see  V.  Gardthausen,  Mastama  oder 
Servius  TuUius,  1882),  and  his  insertion  among  the  kings  of 
Rome  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  an  iiutiator  of  subsequent 
republican  institutions.  The  treaty  with  the  I.atins  is  nientioned 
by  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus  alone,  who  had  not  teen  it  himself; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  then  in  existence,  and  in 
any  case,  considering  the  changes  which  the  language  had 
undergone,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  It  is  also  sus- 
picious that  no  list  of  the  members  of  the  league  is  given,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom. 

For  a  critical  examination  of  the  story  tee  Schwegler,  Kdmisei* 
Crscktekit,  bks.  xvi.,  xvii.;  Sir  C.  Cornewall  Lewis,  CrediUtUy  cf 
early  Ramon  History,  ch.  xL;  W.  Ihne,  History  a/  Rome,  I;  E.  Pais. 
Sloria  it  Roma,  i.  (1898);  and  Ancitnt  Lcfcnds  of  Roman  History 
(Eng.  trans.,  1906).  wher?  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  instead 
of  King  the  sixth  rex  of  Rome,  he  was  originally  the  rex  servtts,  the 
priest  oT  the  cult  of  Diana  Aricina  transferred  to  the  Aventine,  the 
priest  of  the  protecting  goddess  of  fugitive  slaves  ";  C  Paacal,  FatH 
t  ktende  di  Roma  antica  (Florence,  l«0]) ;  also  O.  Gilbert,  Ctschiihlo 
und  TopojtapSit  dcr  StadI  Rom  im  Alltrlum  (18S3-1885),  and  J.  B. 
Carter,  ne  Retipon  oj  Numa  (1906),  on  the  reorganization  of 
Servius. 

SERVO-BDIGARIAB  WAR  (1885).  The  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878,  by  its  revision  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  created  two 
sttStcs  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula — the  principality  of  Bulgaria 
owning  a  nominal  suzerainty  to  Turkey,  and  the  autonomous 
province  of  eastern  Rtmieh'a,  presided  over  by  a  Turkish 
governor-general,  and  apparently  mtended  to  remain  in  close 
relations  with  the  porte.  This  settlement  came  to  an  end  when 
the  movement  in  favour  of  a  united  Bulgaria  culminated 
(September  1885)  in  a  revolution  in  the  Rumelian  capilaL 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  recognizing  that  the  movement 
was  irresistible  and  that,  unless  directed  by  authority,  it  might 
degenerate  into  anarchy  and  civil  war,  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  and,  proceeding  to  Philippopolis,  formally  accepted  the 
government  of  the  united  Bulgarian  states.  As  it  was  assumed 
that  the  sultan  would  reassert  his  claim  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Bulgaro-Rumelian  forces  were  concentrated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  Prince  Alexander,  however, 
had  taken  the  step  of  acknowledging  the  sultan's  suzerainty; 
and  Turkey  was  not  inclined  to  begin  a  war  which  would  probably 
cause  a  revolt  in  Macedonia  and  might  end  by  rendering  Russian 
influence  paramount  in  Bulgaria.  But,  while  a  conference  of 
ambassadors  was  vainly  discussing  the  situation  at  Conslanli- 
nople,  the  Cordian  knot  was  cut  by  the  announcement  that 
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Snvia,  ledang  compensation  for  the  aggrandizenunt  of  Bul- 
garia, had  constituted  hoself  the  champion  of  the  treaty  of 
Beriin. 

King  Milan  bad  Issued  orders  for  the  Servian  army  mobiliza- 
tion on  the  very  day  of  Prince  Alexander's  proclamation  at 
Philippopolis,  and  large  fbras  were  concentrated  (October 
ist-i3th)  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  On  the  19th  the  prince 
ordered  troops  to  the  quarter  thus  threatened,  but  it  seems 
certain  that,  whilst  in  eastern  RumeUa  every  preparation  had 
been  made  for  war,  Prince  Alexander  had  so  little  expectation 
of,  and  wish  for,  a  war  with  Servia,  that  few  measures  were 
t^n  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  field  army  on  that  side,  though 
fortifications  were  begun  at  several  places,  notably  at  Sofia  and 
Slivnitza,  towards  the  end  of  October. 

Unlike  the  Servian  army,  which  contained  few  permanent 
units  and  consisted  mainly  of  militiamen,  the  standing  army  of 
Bulgaria,  trained  and  commanded  by  Russian  officers  since 
1877-1878,  was  organized  on  the  German  system  of  filling  up 
relatively  strong  cadrrs  to  war  strength  and  forming  additional 
units.  When  fully  mobilized  the  field  army  numbered  about 
55,000  men.  The  Rumelian  forces  (militia)  consisted  in  all  of 
about  3S,ooo  men.  Besides  these  forces  was  the  "  Bandit 
brigade  "  of  Captain  Panitza,  an  irregular  force  some  jooo 
strong,  composed  of  Macedonians,  Turks,  Jews  and  other 
miscellaneous  volunteers.  This  force  did  good  service  as  a 
flying  right  wing  df  the  main  army.  In  the  Bulgarian  army  the 
whole  of  the  staff  and  superior  officers,  as  well  as  about  half  the 
regimental  captains,  were  Russians.  When  the  mobilization  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  Rumelian  forces  was  decreed  by  the  prince, 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  officers  were  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  heavy  task  of  creating  a  staff  and  selecting  young  officers 
for  all  the  superior  commands  bad  to  be  undertaken  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  Moreover,  when  on  the  14th  of  November  Milan 
finally  declared  war,  the  Bulgarian  forces  were  mostly  far  away 
beyond  the  Balkans  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Servian  main 
army  (under  King  Milan),  and  the  army  of  the  Timok  promptly 
crossed  the  frontier  and  soon  came  in  contact  with  small  forces 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  Timok  little  or  nothing  of  importance 
took  place  throughout  the  war,  as  the  forces  opposing  the  army 
of  the  Timok  near  Vidin  effectually  neutralized  that  force.  In 
front  of  Dragoman  and  Tm  the  Bulgarians  fell  back,  engaging 
in  stubborn  rearguard  combats  at  every  favourable  place.  The 
Servian  "  Army  of  the  Nishava  "  advanced  but  slowly  and 
with  hesitation,  while  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made 
by  Prince  Alexander  and  his  newly-formed  staff  to  collect  their 
far-distant  troops  in  the  Slivnitza  position.  Every  commander 
was  given  the  simple  order  to  march  on  Slivnitza.  The  civih'an 
population  was  warned  to  be  ready  with  supplies  to  meet  the 
troops  by  the  roadside,  and  under  these  peculiar  conditions,  and 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  coimtry  and  weather,  the  Bulgarians 
marched  on  the  decisive  point  at  the  highest  possible  speed  of 
man  and  hoise.  Some  remarkable  marches  are  recorded:  the 
Sih  infantry,  4500  strong,  covered  59  m.  in  thirty-two  hours, 
leaving  only  sixty-two  men  behind;  the  3rd  and  part  of  another 
Rumelian  battalion  reached  Sofia  so  exhausted  that  they  were 
sent  to  the  front  on  horseback,  two  men  to  each  horse;  the 
troops  that  were  sent  up  by  rail  were  packed  in  open  trucks, 
sixty  men  to  a  (ruck.  The  furious  energy  dispUyed  had  its 
reward  on  the  field  of  battle.  Before  the  last  shot  of  the  battle 
of  Slivnitza  was  fired,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  forces  of  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia  were  in  the  lines,  and  t4,ooo  men  more  faced 
the  army  of  the  Timok  at  Widdin.  With  the  main  army— a 
striking  display  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  patriotism 
and  vigour — were  fifty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  most  of  which  bad 
been  dragged  over  the  Balkan  passes  in  mid-winter. 

The  position  of  Slivnitza,  barring  the  high  road  between  Nish 
and  Sofia,  had  been  extensively  fortified,  but  when  the  Servians 
opened  their  attack  on  the  17th  of  November,  there  were  but  few 
troops  a%'ailable  to  occupy  the  works.  On  the  right  of  the 
Bulgarian  line  was  the  Meka  Krud  height,  occupied  by  some 
battalions  under  Captain  Benderev;  here  fighting  went  on 
(hrough  (he  short  winter  day,  which  ended  with  a  gallant,  and 


for  the  time  successful,  counter-attack  fay  six  Bnlguiao  biV 
talions  led  by  Benderev.  The  prince,  not  yet  ready  for  the 
offensive,  withdrew  these  troops  to  their  original  position.  la 
the  centre,  near  the  high  road,  a  hot  and,  at  one  moment  of  the 
d^,  almost  successful  attack  of  the  Servians  ended  with  their 
complete  repulse.  The  latter  had  had  17,000  men  against  the 
Bulgarians'  11,000;  yet  they  had,  owing  mainly  to  faults  in  the 
superior  leading,  bnn  tmsuccessfuL  Next  day  their  chances 
of  victory  would  be  even  less,  for  the  defenders  were  hourly 
reinforced  from  Sofia,  and  on  the  i8th  were  actually  somewhat 
superior  in  numbers.  On  this  day  the  Servians  made  a  very 
heavy  attack  '>n  the  Bulgarian  left  wing,  which  was  eventually 
repulsed,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  by  the  newly 
arrived  troops  from  Sofia.  Later  a  half-hearted  attack  was 
made  on  the  centre,  and  from  his  position  on  Meka  Krud  Ben- 
derev again  attacked  the  Servian  "  Danube  "  division.  On  this 
day  a  Servian  division  pushed  the  Bulgarians  out  of  Breznik, 
but  made  no  farther  advance  cither  00  Sofia  or  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Bulgarians  at  Slivnitza,  in  spite  of  orders  to  do  so.  On 
the  19th  alarm  and  consternation  at  Sofia,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  hostile  forces  at  Breznik,  were  so  great  that  Alexander  left 
the  command  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  of  staff.  Major  Guchev, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  capital  in  order  to  organize  the  defence. 
The  Servian  leader  was,  however,  as  inactive  on  the  19th  as  on 
the  i8th,  and  when  he  at  last  moved  forward  towards  Slivnitza 
it  was  <Mily  with  a  portion  of  his  force;  this  was  driven  back, 
by  a  detachment  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Bulgarian  position, 
to  Rakita.  Meanwhile,  the  active  Benderev  had  reopened  his 
attack  on  the  Danube  division.  Twice  he  was  repulsed,  bat 
finally  at  about  3  p.u.  his  battalions  carried  the  heists  held  by 
the  Servians.  A  little  before  this  the  Bulgarian  centre  likewise 
moved  fonrard,  and,  though  a  final  attack  of  the  Servians  on 
the  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  th*  Bulgarian  troops  detached 
towards  Breznik  came  near  to  success,  the  prince  returned  to  the 
battlefield  to  find  his  troops  everywhere  victorious  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  them.  Two  days  later,  reorganized  and 
remforced,  the  Bulgarians  took  the  offenuve  and  euiied  the 
Dragoman  pass. 

On  the  ssth  Prince  Alexander  received  at  Tzaribrod  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  from  King  Milan;  these  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Bulgarian  army,  crossing  the  frontier,  advanced 
in  several  columns  upon  Pirot,  where  the  army  of  the  Nishava 
took  up  a  defensive  position  in  the  town  and  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  A  two-days'  engagement  followed  (afith  and  J7th  of 
November).  On  the  36th  the  Bulgarians  were  successful,  but 
a  heavy  counter  attack  on  the  following  day  almost  snatched 
the  victory  ont  of  their,  hands,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe 
contest  lasting  eleven  hours  that  the  Servians  finally  gave  way. 
The  Bulgarians  were  not  permitted  to  reap  the  fruiu  of  their 
success.  As  they  were  preparing  to  pursue  the  defeated  and 
now  greatly  demoralized  enemy  on  the  38th,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Belgrade  arrived  at  headquarters  and  hostilities 
ceased.  The  intervention  of  Austria  saved  the  Servian  army, 
which  was  greatly  demoralized,  and  was  now  threatened  by  the 
united  Bulgarian  force  of  neariy  55,000  men.  On  (he  same  d^ 
the  army  of  the  Timok  was  rq>ulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  an  attack 
on  Vidin. 

Servia  escaped  almost  unptiaished  from  her  war  of  aggression. 
The  young  Bulgarian  army,  with  its  improvised  staff  and  newly- 
appointed  fidd  officers,  displayed  admirable  marching  power 
and  fighting  qualities,  and  the  Rumelian  militiamen  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  soldiers.  The  Servians  had,  however, 
fought  with  great  bravery  also,  and  the  victory  nmst  be  ascribed 
In  the  main  to  the  personal  influence,  the  strenuous  exertions 
and  the  sound  military  judgment  of  Prince  Alexander;  and 
the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  set  the  seal  to  Bulgarian  unity. 

BiBLiocRAPnv.— Dragoni  Edlcr  von  Rabenh6nt,  Stralc^sttt 
Belmcktungen  itber  drn  serbijch-buigaritchen  Kritg  (Vienna,  IgUH; 
Hungerbahlcr,  Die  schtmitrische  Mililimiuim  hocIi  dtm  S.-B. 
Kriecurkauftata  (Fraucnfcld,  1886);  von  Bilimck-Waistolm,  Dir 
xrlnsdi-buliarische  Krieg  (Vienna.  1886);  A.  E.  von  Huhn,  Dir 
Kamt>J  dtr  Btdtarm  <tm  ihrt  NalionnldnhtU  (Leipzig,  1886:  Eng. 
trans.  The  Stnith  <if  <*<  BtUtarutm  Jar  Umr  Notio—l  ludcptuifu. 
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1886):    MOOtr,    Btr    tatudt-Mtarudke    Krin.    'US 

<Hanover,  iflM);  Regrnspursky,  Dit  Kdmp/t  bei  Sftrfii/zn  (Vienna, 
1895);  Dtr  urbiseh-bnttariscke  Kneg  bis  turn  WafftnsttUstoitJe 
(Bcirliii.  13(6);  Dtr  urbiub  btlttrisckt  KrUi,  «»  anfiiuruak* 
Sludit  (Betlia,  iW;);  Kiiiu,  Taktutkt  BtUpiiU  €ms  4n  Knccca  d(r 
tmtiltn  Zeil:  J.  Dtr  labitck-bylguUckt  Krin  (Berlin,  1901 ); 
Suiac.  PricU  de  quelws  campaptes  conttmporatrus:  J.  Dans  Its 
ViUkans  (Umoge*  and  Paris). 

CBSAIIB,  the  imnt  important  plant  of  the  genus  Setanmm 
(ut.  Old.  Pedalineae),  is  that  which  is  used  throughout  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  expressed 
fiom  its  seeds.  S.  Micvm  Is  a  herb  >  to  4  ft.  high,  with  the 
lower  kavcs  on  long  stalks,  broad,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed. 
The  upper  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  bear  in  their  axils  curved, 
tabular,  two-lipped  ilowen,  each  about  }  in.  long,  and  pinkish 
or  yellowish  in  colour.    The  four  stamens  are  of  unequal  length, 

with  a  trace  of 
a  nfth  stamen, 
and  the  two- 
celled  ovary 
ripens  into  a 
two-valvcd  pod 
with  numerous 
seeds.  The 
plant  has  been 
cuUivalcd  In  the 
tropics  from 
lime  immemo- 
rial, and  is  sup- 
<pos.cd  on  philo- 
logical grounds 
lo  have  been 
disseminated 
from  the  islands 
of  the  Indian 
Archipelago, 
but  at  present 
it  ii  not  known 
with  certainty 
in  a  wild  state. 
The  plant  vanes 
in  the  colour  of 
the  flower,  and 
especially  in 
that  of  the  seeds, 
j.iTc£a."^"~''''''"^'^-'"'*'"^''''''ich    rang^ 


Sesame  {Stsamum  indicitm). 
t,  iCaroIla  cut  open  with  stamens. 

2,  Flower  after  removal  of  corolla. 

3,  Ovary  cut  lengthwiae. 

4,  Fruit. 

5,  Seed  cut  lengthwiie.  3  and  5  enlarged. 


from  light 
yellow  or 
whitish  to 
black.  Sesame 
oil,  otherwise 
known  as  gin- 
gelly  or  til  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  derived  from 
Cuiatitt  aleifira,  known  under  the  same  vernacular  name), 
b  very  largely  tised  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  oil,  and, 
although  les*  widely  known  by  name,  is  commercially  a  much 
more  important  oiL  The  oil  is  included  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Addendum  (1900)  to  the  British  Pharmacopeia.  The  seeds  and 
leaves  also  are  used  by  the  natives  as  demulcents  and  for  other 
medicinal  purposes.  The  soot  obtained  in  burning  the  oil  is 
nid  to  constitute  one  of  the  ingredients  in  India  or  Chinese  ink. 
The  plant  might  be  ndtivated  with  advantage  in  almost  all  the 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  colonies  of  Britain,  but  will  not 
succeed  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

A  deuilcd  account  of  its  history  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
India  ii  eiven  by  Sir  C.  Watt,  Diaumary  ij  Ettnamic  Praiucts  0/ 
Xndia  (1893). 

SESOSTBII,  the  name  of  a  legendary  king  of  Egypt  Accord- 
ing lo  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus  (who  calls  him  Sesoosis)  and 
Strabo,  he  conquered  the  whole  world,  even  Scythia  and  Ethiopia, 
divided  Egypt  Into  administrative  districts  or  nomes,  was  a 
great  law-giver,  and  introduced  a  system  of  caste  and  the  worship 
of  Serapi^  He  has  been  considered  a  compound  of  Seti  ].  and 
Kameses  U,,  belonging  to  the  XlXth  Dynasty.    In  Manetho, 


however,  be  oocvpied  the  place  of  the  aceond  Seawoari  (formerijr 
lead  Usertesen)  o(  the  Xlltb  Dynasty,  and  his  name  is  now 
usually  viewed  as  a  corruption  of  Senwosri.  So  far  as  is  known 
no  Egyptian  king  penetrated  a  day's  journey  beyond  the 
Euphrates  or  into  Asia  Minor,  or  touched  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  kings  of  the  XVUIth  and  XlXth  dynasties  were 
the  greatest  conquerors  that  Egypt  ever  produced,  and  their 
records  are  clear  on  this  point.  Senwosri  m.  raided  south 
Palestine  and  Ethiopia,  and  at  Semiu  beyond  the  second  cataract 
set  up  a  stela  of  conquest  that  in  its  expressions  recalls  the 
stelae  of  Sesostris  in  Herodotus:  Sesostris  may,  therefore,  be 
the  highly  magnified  portrait  of  this  Pharaoh.  Khian,  the 
powerful  but  obscure  Hyksos  king  of  Egypt,  whose  prenomcn 
might  be  pronounced  Swcicrenrt,  is  perhaps  a  possible  proto- 
type, for  objects  inscribed  with  his  name  have  been  found  from 
Bagdad  to  Cnoeaus.  Sesostris  is  evidently  a  mythical  figure 
caloilated  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  ancient 
achievements,  after  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  great 
conquerors  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
Ethiopian  Teaichus  (Tirhaka)  oC  the  7th  century  B.C.,  who  was 
hopelessly  worsted  by  the  Assyrians  and  scarcely  ventured 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  was  credited  by  Megaslhenes  (4th 
century)  and  Strabo  with  having  extended  his  contjuests  as 
far  as  India  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
the  dim  figures  of  antiquity  were  magnified  to  a  less  degree.  In 
the  case  of  Tcarchus,  the  miscellaneous  levies  which  he  employed 
himself  and  those  which  composed  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
armies  opposed  to  him,  and  the  lands  that  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
traded  with,  must  all  have  been  counted,  partly  through  mis- 
understanding, partly  through  wilful  perversion,  to  his  empire. 
Herodotus  ii.  loa-iii;  Diod.  Sic. !.  53-59;  Strabo  xv.  p.  687;  see 
alsoarticle  Ecvprtand  Kurt  Scthe,  "  S^ostris,"  1900,  inhis  UnUrs. 
z.  Ctsck.  ».  AUtrtimitmdt  Agjpuiu,  tome  iL  (F.  Ix.  C] 

SESSA  AURUNCA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  the  provuice  of  Cascrta,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  extina 
volcano  of  Rocca  Monfina,  37  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Caserta 
and  30)  m.  E.  of  Formia  by  the  branch  railway  to  Sparanise, 
666  ft.  above  sca-IeveL  Pop.  5945  (town),  23,077  (commune). 
It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Snessa  Aurunca,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Liri.  The  hill  on  which  Sessa  lies  is  a  masa 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  town  contains  many  ancient  remains, 
notsbly  the  ruins  of  an  andent  bridge  in  brickwork  of  twenty-one 
arches,  of  substructures  in  ojnu  reiiculatum  under  the  church  of 
S.  Benedetto,  of  a  building  in  opus  juaJmtum,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  public  portico,  under  the  monastery  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Romanesque  cathedral  is  a 
basilica  with  a  vaulted  portico  and  a  nave  and  two  aisles  begun 
in  1103,  a  mosaic  pavement  in  the  Cosmatesque  style,  a  good 
ambo  resting  on  columns  and  decorated  with  mosaics  showing 
traces  of  Moorish  influence,  a  Paschal  candelabrum,  and  an  organ 
gallery  of  similar  style.  The  portal  has  ciurious  sculptures  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  In  the  principal 
streets  are  memorial  stones  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
Charles  V.,  siuroountcd  by  an  old  crucifix  with  a  mosaic  cross. 
The  hills  of  Sessa  are  celebrated  for  their  wine. 

The  ancient  chief  town  of  the  Aunmci,  Aurunca  or  Ausona, 
is  believed  to  have  Iain  over  3000  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  the  narrow  south-western  edge  of  the  extinct  crater  of  Rocca 
Mon&na.  Here  some  remains  of  Cyclopean  masonry  exist;  bnt 
the  area  enclosed,  about  100  yds.  by  50,  is  too  small  for  anything 
but  a  detached  fort.  It  dates,  doubtless,  from  a  time  prior  to 
Roman  supremacy.  In  33  7  B.C.  the  town  was  abandoned,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Sididni,  in  favour  of  the  site  of  the  modem  Sessa. 
The  new  town  kept  the  old  name  until  313,  when  a  Latin  colony 
under  the  name  Suessa  Aurunca  was  founded  here.  It  was  among 
the  towns  that  had  the  right  of  coinage,  and  it  manufactured 
carts,  baskets,  &c.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  pbce  of  some  import- 
ance. The  triumviri  settled  some  of  their  veterans  here,  whence 
it  appears  as  Colonia  Julia  Felix  Classica  Suessa.  From  inscrip- 
tions it  appears  that  Matidia  the  younger,  sister-in-law  of  Hadrian, 
had  property  in  the  district.  It  was  not  on  a  highroad,  but  on  a 
branch  between  the  Via  Appia  at  Uintumoe  and  the  Via  Latioa 
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St  Tesnum;  the  pavement  of  the  road  between  the  latter  ptace 
and  Suena  Is  in  places  irell  preserved,  especially  near  Teano,  and 
so  is  that  of  a  road  ascending  from  Suessa  northward  towanU  the 
crater  mentioned. 

See  A.  Avena,  i/aasamlt  lUT  IlalU  UiriiianaU  (Napkt,  190a), 
1 181  Bq().  (T.  A») 

SESSION  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  ustit,  sedert,  to  sil),  the  act 
of  sitting  or  the  state  of  being  seated,  more  generally  the  sitting 
together  or  assembly  of  a  body,  judicial,  legialative,  &c.,  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  and  al&o  t  he  time  during  which  the  body 
sits  until  its  adjoununent  or  dispersion.  A  session  of  parliament 
is  reckoned  from  its  assembling  till  prorogation;  usually  there 
is  one  session  in  each  year.  In  particular  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  sittings  of  various  judicial  courts,  especially  criminal,  such 
as  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  London.  The 
sittings  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  "  sessions  of  the  peace  "  for  the  transaction  of  the 
judicial  business  committed  to  them  by  statute  or  by  their 
commission.  These  are  either  "  petty  sessions,"  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction  held  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
or  by  a  stipendiary  or  metropolitan  poUce  magistrate  under 
Statute  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  as  are  not  of  suAcienl  import- 
ance to  be  tried  before  quarter-sessions,  or  for  a  prelifninary 
inquiry  into  indictable  offences  (see  Justice  or  the  Peace  and 
SuMMAsy  JuiiSDicnoN).  The  "  special  sessions "  of  the 
justices  are  held  for  licensing  purposes,  styled  "  Brew'ster 
sessions,"  or  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Acts,  fee.  The  only  sessions  which  are  "  general  sessions  " 
of  the  peace  are  now  "  quarter-sessions  "  (q.t.).  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  is  termed  th:  "  Court  of  Session  "  (see  Scoi- 
I.AND),  and  the  name  is  given  in  the  Presbyterian  church  to  the 
lowest  ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  church 
presided  over  by  the  minister.  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scothind  this  is  usually  styled  the  "  Kirk-session." 

SBSTETTi  the  name  given  to  the  second  division  of  a  sonnet, 
which  must  consist  of  an  octave,  of  eight  lines,  succeeded  by 
a  sestett,  of  six  lines.  In  the  usual  course  the  rhymes  are 
arranged  abe  \  abc,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Early  Italian 
sonnets,  and  in  particular  those  of  Dante,  often  close  with  the 
rhyme-arrangement  abe  \  eba;  but  in  languages  where  the 
sonority  of  syllables  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  Italian,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  leave  a  period  of  five  lines  between  one  rhyme  and  another. 
In  the  qualoraain,  there  is  properly  speaking  no  sestett,  but  a 
quatrain  followed  by  a  couplet,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
so-called  "  Sonnets."  Another  form  of  sestett  has  only  two 
rhymes,  oi  |  «6  |  ai;  as  is  the  case  in  Cray's  famous  sonnet 
"  On  the  Death  of  Richard  West."  The  sestett  should  mark 
the  turn  of  emotion  in  the  sonnet;  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  ^hat 
the  octave  having  been  more  or  less  objective,  in  the  sestett 
reflection  should  make  its  appearance,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
subjective  manner.  For  example,  In  Matthew  Arnold's  in- 
genious "  The  Better  Part,"  the  rough  inquirer,  who  has  had  his 
own  way  in  the  octave,  is  replied  to  as  soon  as  the  sestett  com- 
mences:— 

*'  So  answerest  thou  ?    But  why  not  rather  eay; 
'  Hath  Man  no  second  life  f    Pitch  this  one  ht^K 
More  strictiy,  then,  the  inward  judie  obey  ! 

Was  ChnsI  a  man  like  us  f    Ahlletustry 
IJwe,  then,  lot,  can  he  suck  men  as  ht.1 ' " 

Wordsworth  and  Milton  are  both  remarkable  for  the  dignity  irith 
which  they  conduct  the  downward  wave  of  the  sestett  in  their 
sonnet.  The  French  sonneteers  of  the  i6th  century,  with 
Ronsard  at  their  head,  preferred  the  softer  sound  of  the  arrange- 
ment aab  I  cci  |.  The  German  poets  have  usually  wavered 
between  the  English  and  the  Itah'an  forms. 

8BSTINA,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  verse  employed 
by  the  medieval  poets  of  Provence  and  Italy,  and  retained  in 
occasional  use  by  the  modem  poets  of  Western  Europe.  The 
scheme  on  which  the  sestina  is  built  was  the  invention  of  the 
great  troubadour,  Atnaot  Daniel  (d.  1199),  who  wrote  many 
aestinas  in  the  litiput  H  si.  Dante,  a  little  later,  wrote  sestinas 
in  Italian,  and  of  these  the  most  famous  is  that  beginning  "  Al 
poco  ^orao  cd  al  gran  Ccrchio  d'  ombra."  In  the  X>e  mffon 


Bojuu,  Dante  admits  that  he  copied  the  structure  of  his  sesttnaa 
from  Amaut  Daniel;  "  et  nos  eum  aecuti  sumus,"  be  says,  after 
praising  the  work  of  the  Provenjal  poet.  The  sestina,  in  its  purs 
medieval  form,  is  independent  of  rhyme;  it  consists  of  six 
stanzas  of  six  lines  each  of  blank  verse.  This  recurrence  of  the 
number  six  gives  its  name  to  the  poem.  The  final  words  of  the 
first  stanza  appear  in  inverted  order  in  all  the  others,  the  order 
as  laid  down  by  the  Provencals  being  as  follows: — abcief, 
faebdc,  cfdabe,  ecbfad,  deacfb,  bdjeca.  To  these  six  stanzas 
followed  a  tomada,  or  envoi,  of  three  lines,  in  which  all  the  six 
key-words  were  repeated  in  the  following  Older: —  b-e,  d-c,  /-a. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  some  symbolic  mystery 
involved  in  the  rigid  elaboration  of  this  form,  from  which  no 
slightest  divergence  was  permitted,  but  if  so  this  cryptic  meaning 
has  been  lost.  Petrarch  cultivated  a  slightly  modified  sestina, 
but  after  the  middle  ages  the  form  fell  into  disuse,  until  it  was 
revived  and  adapted  to  the  French  language  by  the  poets  of  the 
PUiade,  in  particular  by  Pontus  de  Thyard.  In  the  19th  century, 
the  sestina  or  sextine  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Comte 
dc  Gramont,  who,  between  1830  and  1848,  wrote  a  large  number 
of  examples,  included  in  his  Chant  du  passi  (1854).  He  followed 
the  example  of  Petrarch  rather  than  of  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, by  introducing  two  rhymes  instead  of  the  rigorous  blank 
verse.   A  sestina  by  Gramont,  begiiming: — 

"  L'^tang  qui  s'£clairctt  au  milieu  dcs  feuillages. 
La  niare  avec  ws  joncs  rubanant  au  soleit, 
Scs  notUtcs  dc  flcurs,  &e^  tnscctes  votages 
Me  charment.    Longucmcnt  au  creux  de  leurs  rivages 
J'crre,  ct  tcs  ycux  remplis  d'UD  mirage  vermeil, 
J'£coute  Tcau  qui  t^ve  en  son  tiMe  sommeil," 

has  been  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  "  triumph  over  the 
innumerable  and  terrible  difficulties  "  of  the  sestina,  as  a  perfect 
model  of  the  form  in  its  "  precise  and  classic  purity."  The  earliest 
sestina  in  English  was  published  in  1877  by  Mr  Gosse;  this  wat 
composed  according  to  the  archaic  form  of  Amaut  Danid. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  employed  by  English  and 
American  writers,  particularly  by  Swinburne,  who  has  composed 
some  beautiful  sestinas  on  the  rhymed  Freitch  pattern;  of  these, 
that  beginning  "  I  saw  my  soul  at  rest  upon  a  day  "  is  perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  this  poem  existing  in  English.  Mr  Swin- 
burne is,  moreover,  like  Petrarch,  the  author  of  an  astonishing 
lour  deforce, "  The  Complaint  of  Lisa,"  which  is  a  double  sestina 
of  twelve  verses  of  twelve  h'nes  each.  The  sestina  was  cultivated 
in  Germany  in  the  17th  century,  particularly  by  Opitz  and  by 
WccUicrlin.  In  the  19th  century  an  attempt  was  made,  not 
without  success,  to  compose  German  sestinas  in  dialogue,  while 
the  double  sestina  itself  is  not  unknown  in  German  literature. 

SESTRI  LEVANTS  (anc.  Segrsta  TitaUorum),  a  seaport  o{ 
Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  from  which  it  is  38I  m. 
distant  by  rail,  33  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Pop.  (1901)  3034  (town); 
1 2,038  (commune).  It  is  both  a  summer  and  a  winter  resort,  with 
fine  views.  Part  of  the  town  is  situated  on  a  promontory  (230  ft.) 
between  two  bays.  The  ancient  town  was  the  port  of  expottatioB 
of  the  slate  of  the  district,  for  we  hear  of  a  place  called  Tigulia 
or  Tcgulata  on  the  coast-road;  but  we  know  practically  nothing 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  district  in  Roman  times. 

SESTRI  PONENTB,  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  4  m.  W.  of  that  town  on  the  coast.  Pop.  (igoi) 
17,223.  It  has  important  shipbuilding  yards  and  iron-work^ 
with  factories  for  macaroni,  matches  and  tobacco,  tanneries 
and  saw-mills,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  alaslnster  quarries.  A  mile 
and  a  half  west  is  Pcgli,  also  a  favourite  seaside  resort,  with 
beautiful  walks  and  fine  villas,  among  which  the  Villa  Pallavictna, 
with  rare  trees  and  fantastic  buildings,  fountains  and  grottoes,  is 
noticeable. 

8BTH  (nt  according  to  DfllraRnn,  "setting"  or  "sBp"; 
Septuagint,  Philo  and  New  Testament,  Xffi,  but  i  Cfatoo.  L  i 
Z^  in  A  ;  Josephus,  TrjSot,  Vulg.  Selh),  in  Gen.  iv.  t$,  s6  (J) 
and  V.  3-8  (P),  the  son  of  Adam.  At  the  age  of  105  he  begat 
Enos;  he  lived  in  all  912  years.  Seth  was  born  after  the  murder 
of  Abel,  and  in  iv.  25  a  popular  etymology  is  given  of  his  namr— 
I  Adam's  wife  called  his  name  Seth, "  For  God,"  stith  she,  "  hath 
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apptOalei,  iUtk,  me  taotberaeeAiiatttaiit  Aba."  It  b  further 
said  that  after  Eiu»  was  bora,  meo  began  to  mmhip  Yahweh. 
Apparently  Gen.  ir.  35,  a6  had  no  original  connexion  with  J.'i 
story  of  the  creation,  which  speaks  of  Vahwch  freely  from  the 
outset.  As  Enos  is  a  Hebrew  word  for  man,  it  is  probably  derived 
from  a  tradition  in  which  Enos  was  the  first  man.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  Sethite  genealogy,  w.  11-37,  Kaum,  Uakalald, 
Jard,  Eiuxk,  Uelhuutak,  Latntck,  shows  that  it  is  a  slightly 
different  version  of  the  Cainite  genealogy,  iv.  17-1S,  Coin  (Heb. 
Kajin),  Biuch,  Irad,  liehujad,  Uelkusail,  Lomuk.  Seth  is 
named  in  the  opening  genealogy  of  Chronicles,  i  Chron.  L  i, 
and  in  Luke's  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  jg.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  Ecdesiuticus  xUx.  16  has  "And  Shem  and  Seth  and 
Enosb  were  visited," — probably  with  divine  favour;  the  Creek 
version  runs, "  Shem  and  Seth  were  glorified  among  men." 

In  Num.  xzlv.  17,  the  Authorised  Version  has  "  the  children 
ot  Shetb  "  in  a  list  of  nations;  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  Selh 
in  Genesis.  The  passage  may  perhaps  indicate  that  Selh  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  "  Seth  "  of  Numbers  is 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Bedouin,  who  appear  as  Sutu  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.  But  the  Revised  Version 
takes  the  word  sUfk  as  a  common  noun,  "  tumult,"  and  others 
interpret  it  as  "  pride  ";  cf.  Gray's  Numbers,  p.  37r. 

If  the  ten  patriarchs  of  Gen.  v.  (see  Noah)  correspond  to  the 
ten  primitive  kings  of  Babylon,  Seth,  as  second,  will  correspond 
with  the  Adapa  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  the  Alaparos  or 
Adaparos  of  Berosus.  The  two  have  been  compared  in  that 
Adapa  was  demiurge  and  Logos;  and  Seth  figures  as  the  Messiah 
in  later  Jewish  tradition.'  We  may  also  note  the  resemblance 
between  the  names  Sheth,  Sel,  the  Egyptian  god  of  war,  and  the 
Hitlite  deity  Sulek.  The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
Hyksos  or  Semitic  deity  and  to  have  some  connexion  with 
Sheth;  but  Chcyne  and  Muller  reject  this  view.'  Seth  is  also 
identified  with  Moab  or  the  land  of  Moab.' 

A  mass  of  Christian  and  Jewish  tradition  has  gathered  round 
the  name  of  Seth.  Philo,  De  posteriori  Caini,  §  3,  explains  the 
name  as  meaning  worur/jis"  watering  "  or  "  irrigation,"  connecting 
it  with  the  Hebrew  root  Sk  Th  H.  Josephus,  AnI.  I.  ii.  3,  tells 
us  that  Seth  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  that  his  descendants  lived 
ia  perfect  harmony  and  happiness.  They  discovered  astronomy, 
and  inscribed  their  discoveries  on  two  pillars,  one  of  which,  says 
Josephus,  survived  in  his  time.  In  the  Book  cf  Jubilees  (ist 
century  aj>.)  the  name  of  Sclh's  wife  is  given  as  Azura.  In  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ist  century  A.D.)  Seth  is  seen  in  heaven, 
la  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (a.o  500-900)  Seth  is  described 
as  perfectly  beautiful,  like  Adam,  only  more  beautiful.  Seth 
was  the  last  child  born  to  Adam;  he  grew  in  stature  and  strength, 
and  began  to  fast  and  pray  strenuously.  A  Gnostic  sect  took 
the  name  Sethians.  (W.  H.  Be.) 

SBTIA  (mod.  Sttu,  53  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Rome),  an  ancient 
town  of  liitium  (adjectum),  Italy,  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  overlooking  the  Fomptine  Marshes,  1047  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  over  900  ft.  above  the  plain.  It  was  an 
ancient  Volscian  town,  a  member  of  the  Latin  league  of  499  bxx, 
which  becameaLatin  colony  in  381  B.C.,  and.owtng  to  the  strength 
of  its  position  as  a  frontier  fortress,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  military  history  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  by  whom 
h  was  captured  in  83  s.c  Under  the  empire  it  was  well  known 
for  its  wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falemian.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  city  walls  exist,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
limestone  in  the  polygonal  style.  This  style  may  also  be  seen 
in  several  terrace  walls  belonging  to  a  later  date,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  careful  jointing  and  bossing  of  the  blocks  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Such  intentional  archaism  is  by  no  meant 
ODCommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  modem  town, 
occupying  the  ancient  site,  is  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  much- 
restored  I3tb-century  Gothic  cathedral.  Pop.  (1901)6944  (town), 
10,837  (commune).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
Hands  are  ransiderable  remains  of  Roman  villas.         (T.  As.) 

*  k-JaoKU,  Das  A.T.imLickIt  its  aUtn  Orients,  f.  llS. 
'  Esayci.  BiUita,  "  Seth,"  "  Egypt." 

•  E.  Meyer,  Dk  Isnelilen  mti  tkn  JtaeUtrsUmwu,  p.  119. 


SCT-OrF,  in  law,  attatntocy  defesc*  to  t^  wjiot*  ot  to  a 
portion  of  a  plaintifi's  chum.  It  had  no  existence  under  the 
English  common  law,  being  created  by  3  Geo.  II.  c.  33  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  Such  a  defence  could  be  pleaded  only 
in  respect  of  mutual  debts  of  a  definite  character,  and  did  not 
apply  to  caaes  in  which  damages  were  claimed,  nor  to  equitable 
claims  or  demands.  By  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  (0.  XIX. 
r.  3)  a  defendant  in  an  action  may  set  oB  or  .set  up  any  right  oc 
claim  by  way  of  counterckiiin  against  the  claims  of  a  plaintiff, 
and  such  tetfOS  or  countercUim  has  the  same  effect  as  a  state- 
ment of  claim  in  a  cross-action.   (See  Pleading.) 

In  architecture,  the  term  set-oS  is  given  to  the  horizontal  line 
shown  where  a  wall  is  reduced  in  thickness,  and  consequently 
the  part  of  the  thicker  portion  appears  projecting  before  the 
thinner.  In  plinths  this  is  generally  simply  chamfered.  In 
other  parts  of  work  the  set-off  is  generally  concealed  by  a  pro- 
jecting strinft  Where,  as  in  parapets,  the  upper  part  projects 
before  the  lower,  the  break  is  generally  hid  l^  a  corbel  table. 
The  poctioos  of  buttress  caps  which  recede  one  behind  another 
are  also  called  sets-oS. 

SETOH  IFomiiy).  The  Scottish  family  of  Seton,  Seytonor 
Seatoun,  claims  descent  feom  a  Oougall  Seton  who  lived  in  the 
rei^i  of  Alexander  L  Sir  Richard  Maiilaod  of  Lelhingtoa 
counted  seven  generations  between  this  personage  and  Sir 
Christopher  Seton  (d.  1306),  the  first  of  the  house  who  emerges 
in  history  with  any  distinctness,  but  these  links  are  not  all 
supported  by  documentary  evidence.  The  name  was  derived 
firnn  the  yGiglo-Norman  family  of  Say,  the  Anglo-Norman 
immigrant  being  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  of  Sey-toim 
to  the  lands  granted  to  him  in  East  Lothian.  The  family 
honours  include  the  earldoms  of  Wintoun  (cr.  1600)  and  Dun- 
fermline; of  Eglinton  through  marriage  with  the  Montgomcrics; 
and  through  alliance  with  a  Gordon  heiress  a  Seton  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  earls  and  marquesses  of  Huntly  and  dukes  of 
Gordon.  The  Setons  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  also  with  the  Dunbars,  Lindsays, 
Hays  and  Maitlands. 

Sot  CBUSTOTHEa  Seton,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Seton,  a 
Cumberland  gentleman,  and  his  wife  Erminia  Lascelles,  was 
bam  probably  in  1378,  since  his  age  is  given  ia  March  1399  as 
twenty-one,  in  an  inquisition  into  the  lands  of  his  deceased 
father.  He  did  homage  for  these  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
was  in  the  service  of  Edward  I.  at  Lochmaben  in  1304.  In  i  joj 
he  came  into  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  Sir 
John  Seton  to  Robert  Bruce  and  his  wife  Christian,  who  was 
perhaps  a  Seton.  He  had  married  about  1301  Christian  Bruce, 
sister  of  King  Robert,  who  was  possibly  his  second  cousin. 
He  was  present  at  his  brother-in-law's  coronation  at  Scone  in 
1306,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Methven  later  in  the 
same  year.  According  to  Dugdale  he  shut  himself  up  in  Loch- 
doon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  castle 
was  hanged  as  a  traitor  at  Dumfries  by  order  of  Edward  I.  He 
left  no  heirs.  His  widow  was  in  March  1307  in  receipt  of  three 
pence  a  day  from  Edward  I.  for  her  support  at  the  monastery 
of  Sixhill  in  Lincolnshire.  She  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Gray.  His  Cumberland  estates, 
with  the  exception  of  his  mother's  dower,  were  given  to  Robert 
de  GifTord.  Another  Seton,  John  de  Seton,  described  as  having 
no  lands  or  chattels;  was  hanged  for  helping  in  the  defence  of 
Tibbers  Castle,  and  for  aiding  in  the  murder  of  John  Comyn, 
with  other  prisoners  of  war,  at  Newcastle  in  August  1306. 

Six  Alexander  Seton  (d.  c.  1360)  was  probably  the  brother 
of  Sir  Christopher.  He  received  considerable  grants  of  land  froin 
King  Robert  Bruce,  and  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Scottish  nobles  to  the  pope  to  assert  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.  He  was  twice  sent  on  embassies  to 
England,  and  in  1333  he  defended  the  town  of  Berwick  against 
the  English.  He  agreed  with  the  English  to  surrender  the  town 
on  a  certain  date  unless  be  received  relief  before  that  time, 
giving  his  eldest  surviving  son  Thomas  as  a  hostage.  On  the 
leftisal  of  the  Scots  to  surrender  at  the  expiry  oi  the  term  Thomas 
Seton  was  hanged  in  sight  of  the  ganiioo.    This  incident  is 
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rehted  by  Fordun  and  Bocce,  but  with  incoosbtendes  tliat 
have  lendeied  it  suspect.  An  elder  son,  Alexander,  had  perished 
in  1332  in  opposing  the  landing  ol  Edward  Baliol;  according 
to  some  authorities  the  third  son,  William,  was  hanged  with 
his  brother,  but  he  is  generally  said  to  have  been  drowned  during 
the  siege;  his  daughter  l^argaret  married  Alan  de  Wintoun. 
The  tragic  death  of  young  Thomas  Seton  was  the  subject  of  a 
ballad  of  "  Seton's  Sons,"  printed  in  Sheldon's  ilimlrtisj  of  the 
ScoUisk  Border;  of  a  tragedy,  The  Siege  »/  Berwkk  (1794. 
printed  1882)  by  Edward  Jemingham,  and  of  another  by  James 
MiUcr  (ig>4)- 

Sir  Wiluam  Seton  of  Seton  (fl.  13J1-1393)  is  said  to  have 
been  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Lord  Seton,  and  his  heiis  laid 
claim  that  the  barony  of  Seton  was  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  By 
his  wife  Catherine  Sinclair  he  bad  eight  children.  John  suc- 
ceeded him;  Alexander  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  by  whom  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Gordons  of  Huntly. 

SiK  John  of  Seton  (d.  c.  r44i)  was  taken  prisoner  at  HomUdoD 
Hill  in  1401.  He  was  hostage  in  England  for  the  earl  of  Douglas 
in  1405,  and  again  in  1423  for  James  I.  He  manied  Lady  Janet 
Dunbar,  daughter  of  the  loth  earl  of  March.  His  son  Sir  Wlham 
was  lulled  at  Vemeuil,  fighting  on  the  French  side,  leaving  as 
heir  Geokge  (d.  147S),  ist  Lord  Seton,  who  was  created  a  lord 
of  parliament  hi  1448  as  Lord  Seton.  By  his  first  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  he  had  a 
son  John,  who  died  during  his  father's  Ufetime.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  George,  2nd  Lord  Seton  (d.  rsoB),  who 
was  a  scholar  of  St  Andrews  and  Paris,  and  in  common  report 
a  necromancer.  He  was  captured  by  the  Flemings,  and  on  his 
release  fitted  out  and  maintained  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  Flemish  travellers.  His  son  George,  3rd  Lord  Seton, 
was  killed  at  Flodden  in  rsi3.  He  redeemed  estates  which  his 
father  had  sacrificed  to  support  bis  enterprises  against  the 
Flemings.  By  his  marriage  with  Janet,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Dunbar,  ist  earl  of  BothweU,  he  left  a  son  George,  4tb  Lord 
Seton  (d.  1549),  who  allowed  Cardinal  Beaton  to  escape  from 
custody  in  1543,  and  received  considerable  grants  of  land  in  the 
sequel.  The  castle  and  church  of  Seton  were  burnt  by  Hertford 
in  revenge  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  English  in  1544. 

George,  5th  Lord  Seton  (i53o?-ts8s),  was  a  firm  friend  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present  at  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  in  1557,  and  three  years  later  he  was  again  in  France 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  old  religion.  When  Mary  re- 
turned to  Scotland  he  became  privy  councillor  and  master  of 
the  household,  but  four  years  later  he  again  found  it  advisable 
to  retire  to  France.  Mary  and  Damley  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  Seton  Palace,  and  Mary  found  a  retreat  there  after  the  murder 
of  Rizzio  and  again  after  the  murder  of  Darnley.  She  spent 
the  night  before  Carberry  HiU  under  Seton's  roof,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  her  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  in  May  1568.  He 
took  her  to  his  castle  at  Middrie,  Linh'thgowshiie,  and  thence 
to  Hamilton.  A  week  hiter  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Langside. 
He  was  set  free  after  the  assassination  of  the  regent  Moray,  and 
made  his  way  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  said  to  have  made  his 
living  as  a  wagoner.  He  was,  in  fact,  entrusted  \ty  Mary's 
supporters  with  a  mission  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  sought  in 
vain  to  secure  for  service  in  Scotland  two  regiments  of  Scots 
then  in  Spanish  pay.  He  returned  home  in  1571,  being  ap- 
parently reconciled  with  the  government,  but  he  retained  his 
Catholicism  and  his  friendship  for  Mary,  who  wrote  to  Eliaabeth 
in  15S1  desiring  a  passport  for  Lord  Seton  that  he  might  alleviate 
her  solitude.  In  1581  he  was  one  of  Morion's  judges,  and  in 
1583  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  where  he  sought 
interference  on  Queen  Mary's  behalf.  He  died  soon  after  his 
return  on  the  8th  of  January  1585.  The  5th  liOrd  Seton  figures 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ahhol.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  Robert,  who  became  6tb  Lord  Seton 
and  ist  earl  of  Wintoun.  His  third  son.  Sir  John  Seton  of  Bains, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He 
was  recalled  to  Scotland  by  James  VI.,  and  served  as  lord  of 
sesaon  from  1587  to  1594- 


Masy  Seton,  one  of  the  "  Fonr  Hariei "  atttadaot  on  Ills 
queen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sth  Lord  Seton's  half-sister, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  4th  lord  by  his  second  wife,  a  French- 
woman named  Mary  Pieris,  maid  of  honcur  to  Mary  of  Guise. 
She  had  been  educated  with  Queen  Mary  in  Fiance,  bdng  about 
a  year  older  than  her  mistiess,  with  whom  she  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1561.  She  helped  Maiy  to  escape  from  Lochlevea 
by  smiming  her  clothes.  Later  on  she  joined  her  at  Carlisle, 
and  remained  with  her  in  her  various  prisons  until  1383,  when 
prison  life  had  undermined  her  health  and  spirits.  She  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre  at  Reims,  and  she  was  still  living  there, 
an  old  lady  of  seventy-four,  in  poverty  in  1614. 

Robert  Szton  (d.  1603)  succeeded  his  father  as  6lh  brd  in 
1585,  and  was  created  carl  of  Wintoun  in  1600.  He  married, 
about  1582,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
3id  eaii  of  Eglinton.  His  sons  Robert  and  George  were  succe^ 
siveiy  earls  of  Wintoun;  the  third,  Alexander,  became,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  6th  earl  of  Eg^ton;  the  fourth,  Thoiaa*,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  OUveston. 

George,  4th  earl  of  Wintoun  (164&-1704),  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  George  Seton,  3rd  earl,  in  i6jo.  He  saw  some 
service  in  the  French  army,  and  fou^t  against  the  Covenanters 
at  Pentland  and  at  BothweU  Bridge.  By  his  second  mairiage, 
with  Christian  Hepbuin,  he  had  a  son  George,  who  quarrelled 
with  his  father  and  is  said  to  have  been  working  as  a  joum^man 
blacksmith  abrx>ad  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1704. 
In  171  s  the  sth  eari  joined  Kenmure  with  300  men  at  Moffat, 
but  it  was  against  his  advice  that  the  Jacobite  army  invaded 
England.  He  was  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death 
when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  proceeding  to  the 
continent,  he  became  well  known  in  Rome,  where  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  Roman  lodge  of  freemasons.  He  died  there  in  1749. 
With  him  the  earldom  became  extinct,  but  it  was  revived  in  1840 
in  favour  of  the  earls  of  Eglinton. 

Some  of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  family  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  Setons  of  Parbroath  in  Fife,  represented  by  American  de- 
scendants, are  descended  from  Sir  George  Seton  (fl.  1589-1595). 
The  Setons  of  Touch,  near  Stirling,  descended  from  Alexander  Seton, 
Itt  carl  of  Huntly.  They  were  hereditary-  armour-bearers  and 
squires  of  the  body  to  the  king,  dignities  which  passed,  in  the  female 
line,  to  the  Seton-Stewarts  in  1 7S6.  From  the  Setons  of  Touch  w-ere 
dest-cnded  the  Setons  of  Culbeg  or  Abcrcorn.  The  Setons  of  Preston 
(Linlithgow-)  and  Ekolsund  (Sweden)  have  licon  connected  with  the 
Swedish  army  since  the  18th  century  when  George  Seton,  a  merchant, 
nettled  in  St<jckholm.  The  Setons  of  Mclarum  descended  from 
William  Seton,  brother  of  the  Ist  carl  of  Huntly.  The  Pitmedden 
branch  was  an  offshoot  from  Meldrum;  the  baronetcy  was  created 
(1686)  for  the  judge  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Pitmetlden  (c.  163^ 
17 iq).  The  Setons  of  Mounie  again  were  a  branch  of  the  Pit- 
medden family;  one  of  their  house,  Lieut. -Colonel  Alexander  Seton. 
74th  Highlanders,  was  in  charge  of  the  troops  on  the  ill-fated 
'  Birkcnliead  "  in  1852.  The  Setons  of  Cariston,  descended  from 
John,  second  son  of  the  6tli  L.ord  Seton,  obtained  the  barony  of 
Cariston  in  1553.  Other  branches  are  Seton-Gordon  of  Embo.  with  a 
baronetcy  created  in  16^1,  and  Seton  of  Carlcton.  with  a  baronetcy 
created  in  1664.  The  viscounty  of  Kingston  was  created  for  Alex- 
ander Seton  (d.  I6gi),  third  son  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Wintoun,  and 
became  extinct  on  the  attainder  of  James,  3rd  viscount,  in  1715. 
Sec  HuNTLV,  Earls  and  Marquesses  of. 

Authorities.— Sir  Richard  Maitland,  Uislary  0/  He  Houu  of 
Selon,  continued  by  A.  Seton,  tst  Viscount  Kingston  (mod.  cd., 
Glasgow  1829.  and  Edinburgh  1830);  G.  Seton,  fhf  History  of  tKe 
House  of  Setott  (2  vols..  1806);  Sir  R.  Douglas,  Scots  Peeraee,  newtd. 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul:  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland  in  the 
"  RulU  "  scries;  and  G.  E.  C(okaync),  Complete  Peerage. 

SETTEE,  a  long  upholstered  seat,  usually  high-backed  and 
with  arms  at  each  end.  Its  ancestors  were  the  settle  and  the 
chair — it  has  alternately  resembled  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  broadly  distinguished  from  the  many  varieties  of  sola  by 
being  intended  for  sitting  rather  than  reclining — its  seat  is  of  the 
same  height  as  that  of  a  chair;  its  arms  and  much  of  its  detail 
are  chair-like.  It  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century, 
but  examples  of  that  early  period  are  exceedingly  rare.  There 
is  a  famous  one  at  Knole,  made  about  midway  between  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  revolution  of  1688.  By  that  time 
the  settee  had  acquired  the  splendid  upholstery  and  convoluted 
woodwork  which  adorned  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period.  Eariy 
in  the  18th  century  the  conjoined  double  ot  triple  chair  form 
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haounc  fuhlaiiahle.  Tlie  form  «iu  artlcM,  and  tU  ibtenee  of 
vpbabterjr,  ssvc  on  the  aeat,  produced  a  aomewbat  angoUr 
effect.  Thii  type  o(  settee  was  to  eaaence  two  chain  with 
one  Kt  «{  anm.  Chippendale  made  many  such  pieces,  sotne 
oC  tbem  ci  great  beauty.  As  the  taste  lor  carved  fuiniture 
waned  these  sturdy  Kttees  were  replaced  by  lighter  ones,  often 
graceful  enough  in  outline — Hepplewfaite  and  Sheraton  were 
distinguished  practitioners — but  partaking  more  and  more  of 
the  "  stuffed-over  "  character.  The  desire  for  comfort  and 
ease  gradually  drove  out  the  original  Idea  that  the  settee  was 
intended  only  for  sitting  bolt  upright.  Its  modem  varieties  are 
many,  but  in  all  of  them  the  frame,  once  so  lavishly  ornamented, 
is  almost  concealed  by  upholstery. 

SRTEMBRIin.  LUIOI  (1S13-1877),  Italian  man  of  letters 
and  politician,  was  bom  in  Naples.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Catanzaro,  and 
married  Raflacla  Luigia  Faucitano  (183$).  While  still  a  young 
man  he  had  been  affected  by  the  wave  of  liberalism  then  spreading 
all  over  Italy,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he  began  to  conspire 
mildly  against  the  Bourbon  government.  Betrayed  by  a  priest, 
he  was  arrested  !n  1839  and  imprisoned  at  Naples;  although 
Hberaled  three  years  later  he  lost  his  professorship  and  had  '.J 
maintain  himself  by  private  lessons.  Nevertheless  he  continued 
to  conspire,  and  in  1847  he  published  anonymously  a  "  Protest 
of  the  People  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
Bourbon  government.  On  the  advice  of  friends  he  went  to 
Malta  on  a  British  warship,  but  although,  when  King  Ferdinand 
n.  granted  a  constitution  (16th  of  February  1848),  he  relumed 
to  Naples  and  was  given  an  appointment  at  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion, he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  the  prevailing  chaos,  and 
retired  to  a  farm  at  Posilipo.  When  reaction  set  in,  once  more 
Settcmbrini  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  (June  1849)  and  imprisoned. 
After  a  monstrously  unfair  trial,  he  and  two  other  "  politicals  " 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  nineteen  others  to  varying  terms 
of  imprisonment  (February  1851).  The  death  sentences  wore, 
however,  commuted  to  Imprisonment  for  life,  and  Settcmbrini 
was  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  San  Stcfano.  There  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  His  friends,  Including  Antonio  Fanizzi,  then  in 
Enf^and,  made  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  liberate  him, 
and  at  last  he  was  deported  with  sixty-five  other  political 
prisoners.  The  exiles  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
London,  but  Settcmbrini  after  a  short  stay  in  England  joined 
bis  family  at  Florence  in  i860.  On  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  the 
university  of  Naples,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  senator.  He  died  in  t877. 
His  chief  work  is  his  Laioni  di  Icllcralura  ilaliana,  of  which  the 
dominant  note  Is  the  conviction  that  Italian  literature  "  Is  as 
the  very  soul  of  the  nation,  seeking,  in  opposition  to  medieval 
mysticism,  reality,  freedom,  independence  of  reason,  truth  and 
beauty  "  (P.  Villari). 

See  L.  Scttembrini,  KUoriaim,  a  vota.,  edited  by  F.  de  Sanctis 
(Naples,  1879-18S0):  EpisMarw  di  Luiii  StIUmbrini,  edited  by 
r.  Fiofcntino;  P.  Villari.  Sau>  ctUici  (Florence,  1884);  Countess 
Martinengo  Cnaiefco,  llatian  Characlirt  (London,  1901). 

SBTTLB.  EUCAHAB  (1648-1714).  English  poet  and  play- 
wright, was  bom  at  Dunstable  en  the  ist  of  January  1648.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1666,  but  left  the  imivcrsity 
without  Uking  a  degree.  His  first  tragedy,  Cambysa,  King  of 
Pariit,  was  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1667.  The 
success  of  this  play  led  the  earl  of  Rochester  to  encourage  the 
new  writer  as  a  rival  to  Dryden.  Through  his  influence  Settle's 
Empress  oj  Morocco  (1671)  was  twice  acted  at  Whitehall,  and 
proved  a  signal  success  on  the  stage.  It  is  said  by  Dennis  to 
bave  been  "  the  first  play  that  was  ever  sold  in  England  for 
two  shillings,  and  the  first  play  that  was  ever  printed  with 
cuts."  These  illustrations  represent  scenes  in  the  theatre,  and 
make  the  book  very  valuable.  The  play  was  printed  with  a 
preface  to  the  eari  of  Norwich,  in  which  Settle  described  with 
scorn  the  effusive  dedications  of  other  dramatic  poets.  Dryden 
waa  obviously  aimed  at,  and  he  co-operated  with  Crownc  and 
Shadwcllinanabusivc  pamphlet  entitled  "Kotcs  and  Observations 


on  the  Empress  o(  Morocco"  (1674),  to  which  Settle  replied 
in  "  Some  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco 
revised  "  (1674).  In  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and  AchiUthd, 
in  a  passage  certainly  by  Dryden 's  hand,  he  figures  as  "  Doeg." 
Neglected  by  the  court  party  be  took  an  active  share  in  the 
anti-popish  agitation.  When  this  subsided  he  turned  round 
to  expose  Titos  Oales,  and  with  the  Revolution  he  veered 
towards  the  Whig  patty.  Bat  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
both  sides,  and  "  recanting  Settle "  accordingly  abandoned 
politics  for  the  appointment  (t69i)  of  city  poet.  In  his  oM  age 
he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
played  the  part  of  the  dragon  in  a  green  leather  suit  devised  by 
himself.  He  became  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charterhouse,  where 
be  died  on  the  lath  of  Febrtiary  1734. 

Settle's  nufflCTOOS  works  include,  beside  numerous  political 
pamphlets  and  oocaaional  poems,  Ibrahim,  ttu  lUustrvms  Baiia 
(1676),  a  trscedy  taken  from  Madelnne  de  ScuiMry's  nmances 
Tkc  Femab  PrtiaU;  boat  tit  Uislonot  llu  Lift  and  Dta*  of  Pop* 
Joan  (16S0],  a  tragedy;  The  Ambilum  Slope:  or  A  Ccntrous 
Raenge  (1694) ;  The  World  in  the  Moon  (1697],  an  opera,  of  which 
the  first  scene  was  formed  by  a  moon  fourteen  feet  across;  and 
Tia  Virpm  ProfkeUis,  or  The  Fait  oJ  Troy  (1701),  an  opera. 

SRTLB,  a  market  town  in  the  Skipton  parliamentary  division 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  41)  m.  N.W.  from 
Leeds  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  ty>i.  It  lies  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Kibble  valley,  amid  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  Umestonc  hills  of  the  Pennine  system.  The  district  includes 
Several  caves,  such  as  Victoria  Cave,  close  to  the  town,  where 
bones  of  animals,  and  stone,  bone  and  other  implements  and 
ornaments  have  been  discovered.  Other  points  of  interest  are 
Malham  Cove  and  tarn,  the  ravine  of  Gordale  Scar,  the  diSs 
of  Attermyre,  Gigglcswick  Scar  and  Castlcberg  (the  last  imme- 
diately above  Settle  itself],  the  Clapham  and  Wcathercotc  caves, 
the  chasm  of  Hclln  Pot  and  the  waterfall  of  Stainlorth  Fosa. 
In  the  town  are  cotton  factories  and  a  tannery.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  the  grammar  school, of  Gigglcswick,  one  of  the 
principal  public  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  founded  In  1 51 3. 

SETTLE,  a  wooden  bench,  usually  with  arms  and  a  high  back, 
long  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  sitters.  It  is  most 
commonly  movable,  but  occasionally  fixed  as  in  the  "  boxes  " 
of  those  old  coffee-houses  of  which  a  lew  examples  stiU  remain 
in  London,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  It  shares  with  the  chest  and 
the  chair  the  distinction  of  great  antiquity.  Its  high  back 
was  a  protection  from  the  draughts  of  medieval  buildings — a 
protection  which  was  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of 
winged  ends  or  a  wooden  canopy.  It  was  most  frequently 
placed  near  the  fire  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Constructed 
of  oak,  or  other  hard  wood,  it  was  extremely  heavy,  solid  and 
durable.  Few  English  examples  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  have  come  down  to  us;  survivals  from 
the  Jacobean  period  are  more  numerous.  Settles  of  the  more 
expensive  type  were  often  elaborately  carved  or  incised;  others 
were  divided  into  plain  panels.  A  well-preserved  specimen, 
with  its  richly  polished  oak,  darkened  by  time  and  beeswax,  is 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  often  still  to  be  found  in  Its 
original  environment — the  farm-house  kitchen  or  the  manorial 
haU.  Its  vogue  did  not  long  outlast  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  to  which  period  most  of  the  existing  specimens  belong. 

SETTLEMENT,  in  law,  a  mutual  arrangement  between  living 
persons  for  regulating  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  such  enjoyment  is  regulated.  Settle- 
ments may  be  either  for  valuable  consideration  or  not:  the 
latter  are  usually  called  voluntary,  and  arc  in  law  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  position  as  revocable  gifts;  the  former  are 
really  contracts,  and  in  general  their  validity  depends  upon  the 
law  of  contract,  "rhey  may  accordingly  contain  any  provisions 
not  contrary  to  law  or  public  policy.' 

The  elements  of  the  modem  settlement  an  to  be  found  in 
Roman  law.  The  vulgaris,  papillaris  or  exemplaris  subslitutto 
(consisting  in  the  appointment  of  successive  heirs  in  case  of  the 

•  In  this  EngUih  law  allow*  greater  freedom  than  French.  By 
{701  oi  the  Coife  Napolfon,  in  a  contract  of  marriage  the sucocfoon  t« 
a  Uving  penoa  cannot  be  leoounccd. 
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4eath,  Incapacity  or  lefusal  6f  the  hdr  lint  noiniiiated)  max 
have  xtggested  ihe  modern  mode  of  giving  enjoyment  of  property 
In  succession.  Such  a  substittUio  could,  however,  only  have  been 
made  by  will,  while  the  settlement  ol  English  law  is,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  exclusively  an  instrument  iiiUr  tnos. 
The  dot  or  djnaiia  peoples  nuptiai  corresponds  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  marriage  settlement,  the  instrument  itself  being 
lepresented  by  the  dolaU  iHstrumtntum  or  pacta  dolalla.  In  the' 
earliest  period  of  Roman  law  no  provision  for  the  wife  was 
required,  for  she  passed  under  ttunus  of  her  husband,  and 
became  in  law  his  daughter,  entitled  as  such  to  a  share  of  his 
property  at  bis  death.  In  course  of  time  the  plebeian  form  of 
marriage  by  lutu,  according  to  which  the  wife  did  not  become 
subject  to  wtanus,  gradually  superseded  the  older  form,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  provision  for  the  wife  by  contract. 
Such  provision  from  the  wife's  side  was  made  by  the  dos,  the 
property  contributed  by  the  wife  or  some  one  on  her  behalf 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  household.  Dos  might  be  given 
before  or  after  marriage,  or  might  be  increased  after  marriage. 
It  was  a  duty  enforced  by  legislation  to  provide  dos  where  the 
father  possessed  a  sufScient  fortune.  Dos  was  of  three  kinds: 
prof€clUia,  contributed  by  the  father  or  other  ascenflapt  on  the 
male  side;  advtntilia,  by  the  wife  berseU  or  any  person  other 
than  those  who  contributed  dos  profcctilia;  rectptUia,  by  any 
person  who  contributed  dos  advmtilia,  subject  to  the  stipulation 
that  the  property  was  to  be  returned  to  the  person  advancing 
it  on  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  position  of  the  husband 
gradually  changed  for  the  worse.  From  being  owner,  subject 
to  an  obligation  to  return  the  dos  if  the  wife  predeceased  him, 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  corpus  of  the  property  for  the  wife's 
family,  retaining  only  the  enjoyment  of  the  income  as  long  as 
the  marriage  continued.  The  contribution  by  the  husband  was 
called  donatio  propter  nuptias.*  The  most  striking  pouit  of 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  law  is  that  under 
the  former  the  children  took  no  interest  in  the  contributions 
made  by  the  parents.  Other  modes  of  settling  property  in 
Roman  law  were  the  life  interest  or  tuiu,  the  fidtkommissum, 
and  the  prohibition  of  alienation  of  a  te^atum. 
■  The  oldest  form  of  settlement  in  England  was  perhaps  the 
gift  in  frankmarriage  to  the  donees  in  frankmarriage,  and  the 
heirs  between  them  two  begotten  (Littleton,  {  17).  This  was 
simply  a  form  of  gift  in  special  tail,  which  became  up  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most  usual  kind  of  settlement. 
The  time  at  which  the  modem  form  of  settlement  of  real  estate 
came  into  use  seems  to  be  doubtful.  There  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  trace  of  a  limitation  of  an  estate  to  an  unborn  child 
prior  to  1556.  In  an  instrument  of  that  year  such  a  limitation 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  feoffment  to  uses.  The  plan  of  grant- 
ing the  freehold  to  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders' 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Lord  Keeper  Sir  0.  Bridgeman 
in  the  17th  century,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  estate 
from  forfeiture  for  treason  during  the  Commonwealth.'  The 
settlement  of  chattels  is  no  doubt  of  considerably  later  origin, 
and  the  principles  were  adopted  by  courts  of  equity  from  the 
corresponding  law  as  to  real  estate. 

Settlement  in  English  law  !s,  so  far  as  regards  real  property, 
used  for  two  inconsistent  purposes — to  "  make  an  eldest  son," 
as  it  is  called,  and  to  avoid  the  results  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  real  property  of  the  eldest  son  by  making  provision  for  the 
younger  children.  The  first  result  is  generally  obtained  by  a 
strict  settlement,  the  latter  by  a  marriage  settlement,  which  is 
for  valuable  consideration  if  ante-nuptial,  voluntary  if  post- 
nuptial. But  these  two  kinds  of  settlement  are  not  mutually 
exclusive:  a  marriage  settlement  may  often  take  the  form  of 
a  strict  settlement  and  be  in  substance  a  resettlement  of  the 
family  estate.    (See  Comveyancino.) 

In  Scotland  a  disposition  and  settlement  is  a  mode  of  providing 
for  the  devolution  of  property  after  death,  and  so  corresponds 

'See  Hunter,  Roman  LaWt  p.  150;  Maine,  Early  History  of 
Institutions,  Lect.  xi. 

'The  appointment  of  lucfa  trustees  was  rendered  unnrreasary 
by  acts  of  1B4S  and  1877. 

'  See  Joshua  Williams,  Fa^>  of  tie  Juridical  Soeiay,  I  45. 


rather  to  the  Ei^Hsh  will  than  to  the  English  settlemmt.  Tkk 
Enghsh  marriage  settlement  is  represented  in  Scotland  bjT  the 
canlraa  of  marriage,  which  may  be  ante-  or  post-ouptiaL 

In  the  United  Stales  settlements  other  than  marriage  settls- 
ments  an  practically  unknown.  Marriage  settlements  are  not  in 
common  use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  states  long  ago  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  English  Married  Women's  i'ropetty  Acts. 

Tfke  word  "  aetllement  "  is  also  used  to  denote  such  residence  .of 
a  person  in  a  parish,  or  other  circumstances  pertaining  ttiereto.  as 
would  entitle  him  to  obtain  poor  relief  (flee  Poor  Law).  On  the 
English  Stock  Exchange  it  is  a  term  for  the  series  of  operations  by 
which  bargains  are  concluded,  or  carried  over  (ice  Accouht  ana 
Stock  Exchange).  The  word  is  also  applied  generally  to  tlv  ter- 
mination of  a  disputed  matter  by  the  adoption  of  terms. 

SETTLEKENT,  ACT  OF,  the  name  given  to  the  act  of  pedia- 
ment  passed  in  June  1701,  which,  since  that  date,  has  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Towards  the  end  of  1700  the  need  for  the  act  was  obvious,  if  the 
country  was  to  be  saved  from  civil  war.  William  lU.  was  Ul 
and  childless;  his  sister-in-law,  the  prospective  queen,  Anne, 
had  just  lost  her  only  surviving  child,  William,  diike  of  Glou- 
cester; and  abroad  the  supporters  of  the  exiled  king,  James  II., 
were  numerous  and  active.  In  these  circumstances  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  passed,  enacting  that,  in  default  of  issue  to 
either  William  or  Anne,  the  crown  of  England,  France'  and 
Ireland  was  to  pass  to  "the  most  excellent  princess  Sophia, 
electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,"  a  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  and  "the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants." 
The  act  is  thus  responsible  for  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  throne.  In  addition  to  settling  the  crown 
the  act  contained  some  important  constitutional  provisions,  of 
which  the  following  are  stilt  in  force,  (i)  That  whosoever  ^all 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  crown  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established, 
(i)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm 
shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not  being  a  native  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obUged  to  engage  iit 
any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  (3)  That  after  the  said  Umiution  shall  take  effca 
as  aforesaid,  judges'  commissions  be  made  quamdim  se  bene 
gaserint  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established;  but 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament  it  may  be  lawful 
to  remove  them.  This  cUuse  established  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  bench.  (4)  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Common^ 
in  parliament.  The  actas  originally  passed  contained  four  other 
clauses.  One  of  these  provided  that  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government  shall  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  that 
all  resolutions  "  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same  ";  and  another  declared 
that  all  office-holders  and  pensioners  under  the  Crown  shall 
be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  of 
these  clauses  was  repealed,  and  the  setxind  seriously  modified 
in  1706.  Another  clause  was  framed  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
from  leaving  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland  without  the  consent 
of,  parliament;  this  was  repealed  just  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.  Finally  a  clause  said  that "  no  person  bom  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominioni 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  natiiralised  or  made  a 
denizen)  except  such  as  are  bom  of  English  parents,  shall  be 
capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  member  of  either  House 
of  ParUament,  or  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil 
or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments from  the  Crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  or  others  in 
trust  for  him."  By  the  Katuralization  Act  of  1870  this  clause 
is  virtually  repealed  with  regard  to  all  persons  who  obtain  > 
certificate  of  naturalization.  This  and  some  of  the  other  clauses 
amount  practically  to  censures  on  the  policy  of  William  III. 

The  imporunce  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  in  all  the  regency  acts.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 

*  The  title  of  king  of  France  was  retained  by  the  British  sovereigns 
until  1801.  Scotland  accepted  the  Act  of  Settleraent  by  Art.  11. «( 
the  Act  of  Unioo. 
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mcti  to  Um  npe*l  of  vhich  the  letent  itity  not  •atent.  To 
muntain  of  aSirm  the  right  of  any  person  to  the  crowa,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is  high  treason  by  an  act  o(  1707. 

See  T.  P.  TanicU-Uiiymcad's  Bm^Uk  Caul.  BiU.  (1905); 
H.  Hallam,  Cmslilutional  Mulory,  vol.  iii.  (1855) ;  and  L.  von  Ranke, 
Engliulu  CtsckicUt  (1859-1868). 

SETDBAL  (formerly  called  in  Englidi  St  Uba  and  in  French 
Si  Vvci),  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Lisbon  (formerly 
included  in  the  province  of  Estremadura),  18  m.  S.E.  of  Usbon 
by  the  Barreiro-Pinhal  Novo-Sctubal  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
3},o74.  Setubal  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a  deep  estuary, 
fonned  by  the  rivers  Sado,  Marateca  and  Slo  Martinho,  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Setubal  j  m.  below  the 
city.  Setubal  is  overtopped  on  the  west  by  the  treeless  red 
heights  of  the  Serra  da  Arrabida.  There  are  five  forts  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour;  the  castle  of  St  Philip,  built  by  Philip 
lU.  of  Spain*  (1578-1611),  commands  the  city.  Setubal  is  the 
third  seaport  and  fourth  largest  city  of  Portugal.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  fine  salt,  oranges  and  muscatel  grapes;  it 
has  many  sardine-curing  and  boat-building  establishments,  and 
manufactures  of  lish-manure  and  lace.  Its  port  is  officially 
included  in  that  of  Lisbon.  Under  John  II.  (1481-1495)  Setubal 
was  a  favourite  royal  residence,  and  one  of  the  churches  dates 
from  (his  period;  but  most  of  the  ancient  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  earthquake  of  1755.  There  arc  some  fine 
public  buQdings,  statues  and  fountains  of  later  date,  including 
a  statue  of  the  poet  M.  M.  de  B.  du  Socage  (1766-1806),  who 
was  a  native  of  Setubal.  In  the  sandhills  of  a  low-lying  promon- 
tory in  the  bay  opposite  Setubal  are  the  so-called  ruins  of "  Troia," 
uncovered  in  part  by  heavy  rains-in  1814  and  excavated  in  1850 
by  an  antiquarian  society.  These  ruins  of  "  Troia,"  among 
which  have  been  brought  to  view  a  beautiful  Roman  house  and 
some  1600  Roman  coins,  are  those  of  Cetobriga,  which  flourished 
AJ>.  JO0-400.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  mountain  1600  ft. 
high,  is  the  monastery  of  Arrabida. 

.  SBUMB,  JOHANH  GOTTFRIED  (i763-i8ro),  German  author, 
was  bom  at  Poscma,  near  Wcisscnfcis,  on  the  99th  of  January 
1763.  He  was  educated,  first  at  Boma,  then  at  the  Nikolai 
school  and  university  of  Leipzig.  The  study  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolingbroke  weakened  his  interest  in  theology,  and,  breaking  off 
his  studies,  he  set  out  for  Paris.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  by 
Hessian  recruiting  officers  and  sold  to  Engbnd,  whereupon  he 
was  drafted  to  Canada.  After  his  return  in  1783  he  deserted 
at  Bremen,  but  was  captured  and  brought  to  Emdcn;  a  second 
attempt  at  flight  also  failed.  In  1787,  however,  a  citizen  of 
Emden  became  surety  for  him  to  the  amount  of  80  talers,  and  ho 
was  allowed  to  visit  his  home.  He  did  not  return,  but  paid  oi! 
bis  debt  in  Emden  with  the  remuneration  he  received  for  trans- 
lating an  English  novel.  He  taught  languages  for  a  time  in 
Leipzig,  and  became  tutor  to  a  Graf  Igelstrom,  whom,  in  ■79>. 
he  accompanied  to  Warsaw.  Here  be  became  secretary  to 
General  von  Igelstrbm,  and,  as  a  Russian  officer,  experienced 
the  terrors  of  the  Polish  insurrection.  In  1796  he  was  again  in 
Leipzig  and,  resigning  his  Russian  commission,  entered  the 
employment  of  the  publisher  Cfischcn.  In  December  1801  he 
set  out  on  his  famous  nine  months'  walk  to  Sicily,  described  in  his 
SfaietidHf  nach  Syrakui  (iSoj).  Some  years  later  he  visited 
Russia,  Finland  and  Sweden,  a  journey  which  is  described  in 
if  W«  Sommtt  im  Jakr  iSoj  ( 1807).  His  health  now  began  to  fail, 
and  he  died  on  the  ijlh  of  June  i8io,  at  Teplitz.  His  reputation 
rests  on  the  two  books  just  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  autobiography,  Mcin  Ltben  (1813,  continued  by  C.  A.  H. 
Clodius).  These  works  reflect  Seumc's  sterling  character  and 
sturdy  patriotism;  his  style  is  clear  and  straightforward;  his 
descriptioas  realistic  and  vivid.  Asa  dramatist  (UUtiaies,  1808), 
and  a*  a  lytic  poet  (Ctikkir,  1801),  he  had  but  Uttle  success. 

Seume's  CfummtlU  StkrIfUn  were  first  edited  by  J.  P.  Zimmcr- 
mann  (|8>'3-|8?6);  his  SSomicht  Werkt  (i826-i8}7)  passed  throueh 
•even  editions.  The  most  recent  edition  is  J.  G.  Seume's  i'Mia^jcM 
mmJptHukt  Wrrte(iovols.,i*79).  SeeO.  PkinerandC.  Reiismann, 
J.  G.  Semme.   CtukkkU  stilus  ItUru  und  uima  Sdirijlt»  (1898), 

•SVAtTOPOL.  or  ScsASTOrot,  an  important  naval  Station 
oi  Raatia  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Ciinca, 


>n  44*  37'  M.  and  33*  31'  E.,  9s6  m.  from  Moscow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail  via  Kharkov.  Pop.  (1881)  26,150;  (1897) 
50,710.  The  estuary,  which  is  one  of  the  best  roadsteads  in 
Europe  and  could  accommodate  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe,  ia 
a  deep  and  thoroughly  sheltered  indentation  among  chalky  cliffs, 
running  east  and  west  for  nearly  4  m.,  with  a  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  narrowing  to  930  yds.  at  the  entrance.  It 
has  a  depth  of  6  to  10  fathoms,  with  a  good  bottom,  and  large 
ships  can  anchor  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  The  main 
inlet  has  also  four  smaller  indentations — Quarantine  Bay  at  its 
entrance,'  Yuzhnaya  (Southern)  Bay,  which  penetrates  more 
than  >  m.  to  the  south,  with  a  depth  of  4  to  9  fathoms.  Dockyard 
Bay  and  Artillery  Bay.  A  small  liver,  the  Chomaya,  enters  the 
head  of  the  inlet.  The  main  part  of  the  town,  with  an  elevation  of 
30  to  190  ft.,  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  chief  inlet, 
between  Yuzhnaya  and  Artillery  Bays.  A  few  buildings  on  the 
other  shore  of  the  chief  bay  constitute  the  "  northern  side." 
Before  the  Crimean  War  of  1853-56  Sevastopol  was  a  well- 
built  dty,  beautified  by  gardens,  and  had  43,000  inhabitants; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  siege  it  had  not  more  than  fourteen  buildinss 
which  had  not  been  badly  injured.  After  the  war  many  privileges 
were  granted  by  the  government  in  order  to  attract  population 
and  trade;  but  both  increased  slowly,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  population  numbered  only  5750. 

The  present  town  is  well  built  and  is  becoming  a  favourite 
watcring-i^ace  on  account  of  Its  sea-bathing  and  numerous 
sanatoria.  It  has  a  zoological  marine  station  (1897),  a  museum 
commemorative  of  the  siege  (1895),  a  cathedral  of  Classical  design 
and  another  finished  in  t888,  monuments  of  Admirals  NaJthimov 
(1898)  and  Kornik>v  (1895)  and  of  General  Todleben,  and  two 
navigation  schools.  In  1S90  Sevastopol  was  made  a  third-dasa 
fortress,  and  the  commercial  port  has  been  transferred  to 
Thcodosia. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  Sevastopol  and  the  Black 
Sea  was  known  in  the  7th  century  as  the  Heradeotic  Chersonese. 
In  the  5th  century  B.C.  a  Greek  colony  was  founded  here  and 
remained  independent  for  three  centuries,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  subsequently  tributary 
to  Rome.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Cheisonesus  was  an 
administrative  centre  for  its  possessions  in  Taurida.  Vladimir, 
prince  of  Kiev,  conquered  Chersoncsus  (Korsufi)  before  being 
baptized  there,  and  restored  it  to  the  Greeks  on  marrying  (988) 
the  princess  Anna.  Subsequently  the  Slavs  were  cut  ofl  from 
relations  with  Taurida  by  tht:  KIongols,.and  only  made  occasional 
raids,  such  as  that  of  the  Lithuanian  prince  Olgierd.  In  the 
i6th  century  a  new  influx  of  colonists,  the  Tatars,  occupied 
Chersonesus  and  foimdcd  a  settlement  named  Akhtyar.  Thia 
village,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  1783,  was  selected  for  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  empire  in  the  Black  Sea  and  received  its 
present  name  ("  the  August  City  ").  In  1836  strong  fortifications 
were  begun.  In  1854  the  allied  English,  French  and  Turkish 
forces  laid  siege  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  17th  of  October  began  a  heavy  bombardment.  Sevastopol 
sustained  a  memorable  eleven  months'  siege,  and  on  the  8ih  of 
September  1855  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  blown  up  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  Paris  treaty  tht 
Russians  were  bound  not  to  restore  them  (see  Cbihean  War). 
In  November  1870,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  the  Russian 
tovemmcnt  decided  again  to  nuke  Sevastopol  a  naval  arsenal. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM,  the  name  given  ia 
medieval  tales  to  the  seven  national  saints — of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Spain  and  Italy — i.e.  Saints  George, 
Andrew,  Patrick,  David,  Denis,  James  and  Anthony.  The 
chissical  version  of  their  achievements  is  that  of  Richard  Johnson 
(tS73*<-  1659),  Famous  Hisltrie  of  Ikt  Semtn  Champions  of 
Ckrislndom  (3  parts,  1596,  itoS,  i6io:  many  editions).  The 
oldest  known  copy  is  dated  1597;  there  is  also  a  poetical  version 
by  Sir  George  Buc  (published  1613). 

SIVEH  DAYS'  BATTU,  a  name  given  to  a  scries  of  combat* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  June  ifr-July  >,  t86>.  The  Federal  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  advancing  from  the  sea  and  the  rivet  Famunkey 
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over  the  CUclcahominy  on  Ridunond,  had  come  to  t  standstill 
after  the  battle  ol  Seven  Pines  (or  Fair  Oaks),  and  General 
Robert  Lee,  who  succeeded  Joseph  Johnston  in  command  oi  the 
Confederates,  initiated  the  series  of  counter  attacks  upon  it 
which  constitute  the  "Seven  Days." 

McClcUan  had  at  his  disposal  32  brigades  and  67  batteries 
organized  in  five  corps  each  of  two  or  three  divisions.  His 
cavahy  consisted  of  10  regiments  and  33  companies.  Lee's  army 
consisted  of  40  brigades  and  59  batteries  organized  in  eleven 
divisions  and  an  independent  brigade:  four  divisions  were 
grouped  under  Jackson  and 
three  under  Magruder.  The 
reserve  artillery  consisted  of 
33  batteries  and  Stuart's 
cavalry  corps  of  3000  sabres. 
McClellan  lingered  north  of 
Richmond,  despite  President 
lincoln's  constant  demand 
that  he  should  "strike  a 
blow  "  with  the  force  he  h.id 
organized  and  taken  to  the 
Yorktown  peninsula  in  April, 
until  General  Lee  had  con- 
centrated 73,000  infantry  in 
his  front;  then  the  Federal 
commander,  fearing  to  await 
the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle, 
ended  his  campaign  of  in- 
vasion in  the  endeavour  to 
"save  his  army";  and  he 
ao  far  succeeded  that  on  July 
3  he  had  established  himself 
on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  in  a  position  to  which 
reinforcements  and  supplies 
could  be  brought  from  the 
north  by  water  without  icar 
of  molestation  by  the  enemy. 
But  he  lost  15,000  men  in 
the  course  of  his  seven  days' 
retreat,  and  jo%  of  the  re- 
mainder became  ineffective 
fiom  disease  contracted  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  while  enormous 
quantities  of  valuable  stores 
at  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  had  been  burnt  to 
avoid  seizure  by  the  enemy. 
McOellandcscribedthisflight 
to  the  James  as  a  change  of 
base,  but  his  resolve  to 
abandon  the  attitude  of  an 
invader  was  formed  when 
General  Lee  in  the  middle  of 
June  had  caused  Stuart's 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the 
flanks  and  rearofMcClellan's 
army,  and  had  summoned 
Jackson's  corps  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  (f.r.).  The  news  soon  reached  McClellan, 
who  thereupon  prepared  to  evacuate  While  House  on  June  15 
and  moved  his  trains  southward  10  the  James  covered  by  his  army. 
Jackson  had  preceded  his  troops  in  order  personally  to  confer 
with  Lee,  and  had  then  appointed  the  morning  of  June  26  for  his 
appearance  north  of  the  Chickahominy  to  lead  the  march  and 
attack  McClcllan's  right  wing  under  General  Filzjohn  Porter. 
Jackson  was  to  be  supported  by  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill, 
Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Lee  'sother  divisions  under  Magruder, 
Hager  and  Holmes  were  to  defend  the  lines  which  covered  Rich- 
mond from  the  east,  and  so  prevent  McClellan  effecting  a  counter- 
stroke.    Huger  had  demonstrated  on  the  WiUiamsborg  Road  on 


Jnne  ij  In  order  to  draw  HeOellan^  attention  to  Us  kftwing, 
and  though  on  June  a6  Jackson  had  failed  to  appear,  General 
A.  P.  Hill  at  3  p.m.  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  attacked  the 
enemy's  right  wing  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  assisted  by  D.  H.  Hill, 
while  Longstreet  crossed  at  Mechanicsville.  General  Lee  and 
President  Davis  were  present  and  witnessed  the  loss  of  2000  men 
in  a  frontal  attack  which  continued  till  g  p.m.  Meanwhile  General 
Jackson,  with  Stuart's  cavalry  corps,  "  marched  by  the  fight 
without  giving  attention,  and  went  into  camp  at  Hundley's 
Corner  half  a  mile  in  tear  of  the  enem/s  position." 
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The  Federal  detachment  retreated  during  the  night  to  a 
stronger  position  in  rear  at  Gaines's  Mill  near  Cold  Harbor, 
and  on  June  37  the  Confederates  again  attacked  Porter's  corps. 
Lee's  six  divisions  formed  an  fehelon.  D.  H.  Hill  moving 
towards  the  enemy's  right  was  followed  by  Jackson's  corps 
(three  divisions),  while  A.  P.  Hill  engaged  the  enemy  in  front  and 
Longstreet  in  reserve  moved  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. The  resistance  of  the  Federals  was  stubborn;  at 
5  p.m.  General  Lee  required  Longstreet  to  attack  the  enemy's 
left,  and  at  this  moment  he  procured  the  assistance  of  some 
part  of  Jackson's  corps  which  had  become  separated  from  the 
itmaiodeF.    About  sunset  the  Federals  under  Foiter  (three 
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dMiiaiu)  yielded  to  the  (ttosore  of  the  attack  at  al  poliite, 
and  withdrew  in  the  night  aooas  the  Chlckahominx,  leaving 
soco  priaonen  in  the  hands  of  General  Lee.  The  Coniederates 
liMt  Toeo  men  on  June  tj 

Lee'i  riglit  wing  had  in  the  meantime  dcmonMtated  againit 
the  main  body  of  the  Pedeials  about  Fair  Oaiu,on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  On  June  >8  complete  inactivity  tupervened 
among  the  Confederates  north  of  the  Chickahominy  save  that 
Stuart's  cavairy  and  Ewell's  division  were  advanced  as  far  as  the 
railway  to  rcconnnlic,  Inil  on  this  day  McClellan  was  making 
good  Ms  cetteat  southwards  to  the  James  with  Utile  intcrfennce, 
for  ^lagruder  was  instructed  to  "  hold  his  lines  at  all  hazards," 
and  accartlingly  acted  on  the  defensive  except  that  Jones's 
division  opposed  a  Federal  division  under  W.  F.  Smith  near 
Fair  Osks.  On  June  29  General  Lcc  became  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  then  inued  orders  tor  his  six  divisions  to  crass  the 
CUckahominy  in  pursuit.  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H.  HU's 
divisinn  were  to  follow  the  enemy,  while  Longstreet  and  A.  P. 
Hill  were  to  move  their  divisions  via  New  Bridge  to  the  Darby- 
town  or  James  River  Road  to  cot  off  McClellan  from  the  James. 
Stuart  was  to  operate  at  his  discretion  north  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  it  seems  that  he  was  attracted  by  the  enemy's  abandoned 
depot  at  Whiu  House  more  than  by  McClellan's  retreating  army. 
On  tins  day  Magruder  with  two  divisions  attacked  superior  farces 
about  Fair  Oaks  and  was  repulsed,  and  again  attacked  at  Savage 
Station  with  like  results.  Geneial  Lee,  however,  rebuked 
Magruder  for  sbckness  in  pursuit.  Holmes's  division  was  moving 
in  front  oi  Longstreet  on  the  James  River  Road,  but  two  Federal 
diviaioos  were  holding  the  route  al  Willb  Church  and  at  Jordan's 
Feed.  On  June  jo  Jackson  got  into  action  with  Whiting's 
division  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  while  Longstreet  encountered 
the  Federals  at  Frazier's  Farm  (or  Glendale).  Longstreet  was 
supported  by  A.  P.  Hill  and  together  they  lost  3M0  men;  it  was 
hei>ed  that  Jackson's  corps  would  come  up  during  the  engage- 
ment and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  and  Huger's  division  assail 
bis  right,  but  Federal  artillery  stopped  Hugfer,  and  of  Jackson's 
three  divisions  only  one  came  into  action.  Magruder  and  Holmes 
were  engaged  to  their  own  advantage  at  Turkey  Bridge.  Long- 
street  and  Hill  were  thus  opposed  to  five  Federal  divisions,  while 
General  McClellan  was  pushing  his  wagons  forward  to  Malvern 
Hill,  on  which  strong  positk>n  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Was 
conccntnted  al  nightfall.  On  July  1  Jackson's  corps  and  D.  H. 
Hill's  diviskm  had  been  drown  again  into  the  main  operation 
and  followed  the  Federal  line  of  retreat  to  Malvem  Hill  with 
Huger  and  Magruder  on  their  ri^t.  The  divisions  of  Longstreet 
and  A.  P.  Hill  were  in  support. 

General  Lee  had  thus  on  the  scventli  day  concentrated  his 
army  of  ten  divbions  In  the  enemy's  front;  but  Jackson's 
depositions  were  unfortunate  and  General  Lee's  plan  of  attack 
was  thus  upset;  and  while  seeking  a  route  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  the  Confederate  commander  was  apprised  that  a  battle 
had  been  improvised  by  the  divisions  in  advance.  In  the  result 
these  troops  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men,  a  circumstance 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  since  McClellan  had  entrenched  eight 
divisions  on  the  strongest  position  !a  the  country,  and  was  aided 
by  his  siege  artillery  and  also  by  a  flanking  fire  from  his  gun- 
boats on  the  rfvernearHaxall't  Landing.  GenetalLee's  offensive 
operations  now  ended,  though  Stuart's  cavalry  rejoined  the  main 
army  at  night  and  followed  the  enemy  on  July  >  to  Evelington 
Heights,  while  Lee  rested  bis  army.  Stuart  discovered  a  position 
which  commanded  the  Federal  camp,  and  maintained  his 
cavalry  and  hone  artillery  in  this  position  until  the  afternoon  of 
July  3, when,  his  ammonitlon  being  expended,  he  wai  compelled 
to  retire  before  a  Federal  force  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  long- 
street and  Jackson  had  been  dest>atched  to  his  support,  but  the 
former  did  not  atiive  before  nightfall  and  the  latter  failed  to 
appear  tmtn  the  next  day  (July  4).  Stuart  afterwards  moved 
farther  down  the  James,  and  shelled  McClellan's  supply  vessels 
in  the  river  ontil  recalled  by  Oneral  Lee,  who  on  July  8  withdrew 
bis  amy  towards  Richmond. 

The  operations  resulted  in  re-establishing  the  confidence 
of  theConfederatcs  in  their  amy  which  Johoitoa'k  retreat  from 


Yorktown  had  shaken,  in  adding  prestige  to  President  Davis 
and  his  government,  and  in  rectifying  the  popuhr  view  of  General 
Lee  as  a  commander  which  had  been  based  upon  bis  failure  to 
recover  West  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  In  the  north  a 
feeling  of  despondency  overtook  Congress  at  the  "  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion"  of  a  campaign  of  invasion  which  was 
expected  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
army,  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  immediate  overthrow 
of  the  Confederacy.  (G.  W.  R.) 

SEVBNOAKS,  a  market  town  in  the  Sevenoaks  parUamentaiy 
divisk»  of  Kent,  England,  »  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  London  by  the 
South-Eaatcm  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  dtorict 
(igoi)  8106.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  among 
the  wooded  undulations  of  the  North  Downs,  above  the  valley 
of  the  river  Darent.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets 
which  converge  at  the  south  end,  near  which  is  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  of  the  ijth,  14th  and  ijth  centuries.  It  contains 
monuments  of  the  Amherst  family  and  a  tablet  to  William 
Lambarde  [d.  1601),  which  was  removed  from  the  old  pariah 
church  of  Greenwich  when  that  was  demolished.  Lambarde 
wasauthorof  the  Perambulalum  oJKenl,  and  founded  the  College 
of  the  Poor  of  (2ueen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich.  The  grammai 
school  founded  in  14 18  by  Sir  William  Scvenoke  was  recon- 
stituted as  a  first-grade  modem  school  in  1877.  There  is  aho 
a  school  founded  by  Lady  Margaret  Boswell,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Boswell,  ambassador  to  Charles  I.  at  The  Hague,  and  alms- 
houses founded  by  Sir  William  Scvenoke  in  connexion  with  hit 
schooL  Close  to  Sevenoaks  is  Knole  Park,  one  of  the  finest  oM 
residences  in  England,  which  in  the  time  of  King  John  was 
possessed  by  the  eaii  of  Pembroke,  and  after  passing  to  various 
owners  was  bought  by  Archbishop  Bourchier  (d.  i486),  who 
rebuilt  the  house.  He  left  the  property  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution  It  was  given  up 
by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII-  By  Elizabeth  it  was  conferred 
firat  on  the  eari  of  Leicester  and  then  on  Thomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  earl  of  DoiKt.  By  this  eaii  it  was  in  great  part 
rebuilt  and  fitted  up  in  regard  to  decoration  mocfa  as  it  now 
exists.  The  gateway  in  the  outer  court  and  the  Perpendicular 
chapel  are  from  Archbishop  Bourchier's  time.  The  great  hall, 
with  elaborately  carved  music-gallery,  is  mainly  the  work  of  the 
first  cart 

BEVEX  SLBBPEB8  OP  BPRBSDS,  THB,  according  to  the 
moat  common  form  of  an  old  legend  of  Syrian  origin,  first  re- 
ferred to  in  Western  literature  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (D»  (br. 
mart.  c.  95),  seven  Chrislian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who,  in  the 
Decian  persecution  (aj>.  250),  hid  themselves  in  a  cave.  Their 
hiding-place  was  disooveied  and  its  entrance  bbcked.  The 
martyrs  fell  asleep  In  a  mutual  embrace.  Nearly  soo  years 
later  a  berdsnun  of  Ephesus  rediscovered  the  cave  on  Mount 
Codian,  and,  letting  in  the  light,  awoke  the  inmates,  who  sent 
one  of  their  number  (Jamblicus)  to  buy  food.  The  kul  was 
astonished  to  find  the  cross  displayed  over  the  dty  gates,  and, 
on  entering,  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ  openly  pronounced.  By 
tendering  coin  of  the  time  of  Dedus  at  a  baker's  shop  he  roused 
suspicion,  and  was  taken  before  the  authorities  as  a  dishonest 
finder  of  hidden  treasure.  He  confirmed  his  story  by  leading 
his  accusers  to  the  cavern  when  his  six  companions  were  found, 
youthful  and  beaming  with  a  holy  radiance.  The  emperor 
Thcodosius  II.,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hastened  to  the 
spot  In  time  to  hear  from  their  lips  that  God  had  wrought  this 
wonder  to  confirm  his  faith  In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
message  delivered,  they  again  fell  asleep. 

Ciegary  says  he  had  the  legend  from  the  Interpretatkm  of  "  a 
certaia  Syrian  ";  in  point  of  tact  the  itory  ia  common  in  Syrlac 
Bources.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  homily  oi  Jacob  of  Sanig  (06. 
A.D.  SSI),  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  sanctorum.  Another  Svriac  ver- 
don  IS  printed  in  Land's  Ancciota,  iii.  87  acq. ;  aee  alao  Barhebroeul, 
Ckron.  K€Us.  L  r43  leq.,  and  compare  Ancmani,  Bib.  Or.  i.  335  acq. 
Some  forma  of  the  legend  give  eieht  akepeiB — «.£.  an  ancient  MSw 
of  the  .6th  century  now  in  the  Bntiah  Muaeum  (Cat  5yr.  USS^ 
1090).  There  are  considerable  variatioiu  as  to  their  names.  The 
legend  rapidly  attained  a  wide  diffunon  throughout  Christendom ;  its 
currency  in  the  East  ia  teatified  by  its  aocrpunca  by  Mahomet  (rw. 
xviiL),  who  calls  them  Afiai  ai-KahJ,  "the  aocn  of  the  cav*." 
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AecmdiiK  to  BMnl  (Ckraiutety,  tr.  by  S«diau,  p.  aSs)  certain  un- 
decayed  corpses  tA  monk*  were  shown  in  a  cave  as  the  skcpen  of 
Ephesus  in  the  9th  century.  The  seven  sleepers  arc  a  favourite 
Mbtoct  in  early  medieval  art.  The  story  is  well  told  in  Gibbon's 
Deaint  and  Fall  cf4lit  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxxiii. 

SBVBH  WEEKS'  WAR,  the  name  given -to  the  war  of  1866 
between  Prusiia  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Saxony  and  allied  German  slates  on  tiie  other.  Concurrently 
with  this  war  another  was  fought  in  Venetia  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Austrian  army  of  the  South,  for  which  we  Italian 
Wais  (1848-1870). 

In  1850  Prussia,  realizing  fixnn  the  breakdown  of  her  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  war  then  impending  with  Atistria  that  success  was 
impossible,  submitted  to  the  Austrian  demands,  but  her  states- 
men saw  from  the  first  that  the  "  surrender  of  OlmUtz,"  as  it  was 
termed,  rendered  eventual  wanvith  Austria  "  a  military  nocessily." 
Preparation  was  begun  in  earnest  after  the  accession  of  King 
William  I.,  who  selected  Bismarck  as  his  chancellor,  Mollkc 
as  his  chief  of  staff  and  Roon  as  his  minister  of  war,  and  gave 
them  a  (tee  hand  to  create  the  political  situation  and  prepare 
the  military  machinery  necessary  to  exploit  it.  Within  six 
years  the  mobilization  arrangements  were  recvt,  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864  proving  an  opportune  test  o(  the 
new  system.  The  number  of  field  battalions  was  nearly  doubled, 
two-thirds  of  the  artillery  received  bieech-loading  rilled  guns, 
the  infantry  had  for  some  years  had  the  brcech-looding  "  needle- 
gun,"  and  steps  were  initiated  to  train  an  adequate  number  of 
staff  ofiicers  to  a  uniform  appreciation  of  strategical  problems, 
based  on  Moltke's  personal  interpretation  of  Clausewitz's  Vom 
KrUge.  There  was,  however,  a  fimdamental  disagreement  in 
the  tactical  ideas  of  the  senior  and  those  of  the  junior  officers. 
The  former,  bred  in  the  tradition  of  the  I^apoleonic  battle,  looked 
for  the  decision  only  from  the  employment  of  "  masses  ";  the 
latter,  trained  with  the  breech-loader  and  without  war  experi- 
ence, expected  to  dedde  battles  by  infantry  fire  only.  Both 
overlooked  the  changes  brought  by  the  introduction  of  the  kng- 
range  rifle  (muzzle-  and  breech-loading  alike)  .whichhadrendcrcd 
impossible  the  "case  shot  preparation"  which  had  formed 
the  basis  of  Napoleon's  tactical  system.  The  men  were  trained 
for  three  years  in  the  infantry  and  four  years  fai  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  but  the  war  was  not  poptdar  and  many  went 
imwillingly. 

In  contemporary  raiEtaty  0|dilHi,  the  Anstrians  were  greatly 
iuperior  in  aU  arms  to  Ihcir  aidvcrsary.  Their  rifle,'  though  a 
muzzle-loader,  was  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  the  Prunian 
needle-gun,  and  their  M.L.  rifled  guns  with  shrapnel  shell  were 
considered  more  than  sufHcient  to  make  good  the  slight  advantage 
then  conceded  to  the  breech-loader.  The  cavalry  was  far  belter, 
trained  in  individual  and  real  horsemanship  and  manoeuvre, 
and  was  expected  to  sweep  the  field  in  the  splendid  cavalry  terrain 
of  Moravia.  AU  three  arms  trained  their  men  for  seven  years, 
and  almost  all  officers  and  noncommissioned  ofiicers  had  con- 
siderable war  experience.  But  the  Prussians  having  studied 
their  allies  in  the  war  of  i  S64  know  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
staff  and  the  untrustworlhiaess  of  the  contingents  of  some  of 
the  Austrian  nationalities,  and  felt  fairly  confident  that  against 
equal  numbers  they  could  hold  their  own. 

The  occasion  for  war  was  engineered  entirely  by  Bismarck; 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Moltke  was  in  Bismarck's  confidence, 
though  as  a  far-seeing  general  he  took  advantage  of  every  opening 
which  the  latter's  diplomacy  secured  for  him.  The  originail 
scheme  for  the  strategic  deployment  worked  out  by  Moltke  as 
part  of  the  routine  of  his  office  contemplated  a  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  not  oiJy  the  whole  standing  army  of  Austria, 
but  against  35,000  Saxons,  95,000  unorganized  Bavarians  and 
other  South  Germans,  and  60,000  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  Jkc, 
and  to  meet  these  he  had  two  corps  (VU.  and  Vin.)  on  the 
Rbme,  the  Guard  and  remaining  six  in  Brandenburg  and  Prussia 
proper.  Bismarck  diverted  three  Austrian  corps  by  an  alliance 
villi  Italy,  and  by  consenting  to  the  neutralization  of  the 

'The  Lorenz  rifle  carried  a  -SJ  bullet  and  was  sighted  to  1000 
yw.;  the  needle-gun  with  a  much  lighter  biUet  was  sighted  to  400 
only.  -.  i~ 


Federal  fortreste*  «t  M  libeny  von  Beyers  (fivlsim  for  ficU 
service  in  the  west.  Moltke  thereupon  brought  the  VIIL 
corps  and  half  the  VII  to  the  east  and  thus  made  himself  nameri- 
cally  equal  to  his  enemy,  but  elsewhere  left  barely  45,000  men  to 
oppose  150,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  risk  was  suflfidently 
shown  at  Langensalza.  The  direction  of  the  Prussian  railways, 
not  laid  out  primarily  for  strategic  purposes,  conditioned  the 
first  deployment  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  result  that  at  first 
the  Prussians  were  distributed  in  three  main  groups  or  amies 
on  a  front  of  about  15a  m.  As  there  had  been  no  moitcy 
available  to  purchase  supplies  beforehand,  each  of  these  group* 
had  to  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area  for  subsistence,  and  thns 
news  as  to  the  enemy's  points  of  concentration  necessarily 
preceded  any  detcnninatkm  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Of  the  lines  of  concentration  open  to  the  Austrians,  thedirection 
of  the  roads  and  railways  favoured  that  of  OUnttu  so  markedly 
that  MoUke  felt  reasonably  certain  that  it  wouU  be  chosen, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  complete  ordre  it  bataitte  of  the  AuUrian 
army  of  the  north  secured  by  the  Prussian  secret  service  on 
the  I  ith  of  June  set  aU  doubts  at  rest. 

According  to  this,  the  Austrian  troops  already  in  Bohemia, 
tst  corps.  Count  Clam-Galhs,  30,000  strong,  were  to  receive  the 
Saxons  if  the  latter  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  own  country, 
and  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard  or  containing  wing  to  the  main 
body  under  FeMzeugmeister  von  Benedck  (and,  3rd,  4th,  8th, 
lolb  corps)  which  was  to  concentrate  at  OlmOlz,  whence  the 
Prussian  staff  on  insufficient  evidence  concluded  the  Austrians 
intended  to  attack  Silesia,  with  Breslau  as  their  objective.  On 
this  date  (June  iilh)  the  Prussians  stood  in  the  following  order: 
The  army  of  the  Elbe,  General  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  three 
divisions  only,  about  Torgau;  the  L  army.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  (II.,  III.,  IV.  corps),  about  GSrlitz;  the  U.  army  under 
the  crown  prince  (I.,  V.,  VI.)  near  Breslau;  the  Guard  and 
a  reserve  corps  of  Landwehr  at  Berlin.  As  the  army  o(  tbe 
Elbe  was  numerically  inferior  to  Clam-Gallas  and  the  Saxons, 
the  reserve  corps  was  at  once  despatched  to  reinforce  it,  and  tlie 
Guard  was  sent  to  the  crown  prince.  Further,  in  deference  to 
politicsl  (probably  dynastic)  pressure,  the  crown  prince  was 
ordered  eastwards  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Neisse,  thus  increasing 
the  already  excessive  length  of  the  Prussian  front.  Had  the 
Austriaiu  attacked  on  both  flanks  forthwith,  the  Prussian  central 
(I.)  army  could  have  reached  neiiherwing  in  timeto  avert  defeat, 
and  the  political  consequences  of  the  Austrian  victory  mii^t 
have  been  held  to  justify  the  risks  involved,  for  even  if  unsuccess- 
ful the  Austrians  and  Saxons  could  always  retreat  into  Bavaria 
and  there  form  a  backbone  of  solid  tioops  fbr  the  95,000  South 
Ciermans. 

Xdmiwe  0/ <fe  £He  md /.  i4rwtu.— This  was  one  of  the  giavcal 
crises  in  Moltke's  career.  To  overcome  it  he  at  length  obtained 
authority  (June  15th)  to  order  the  army  of  the  Elbe  into 
Saxony,  and  on  the  i8th  the  Prussians  entered  Dresden,  the 
Saxons  retiring  along  the  Elbe  into  Bohemia;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  news  that  the  Austrian  main  body  was  marching  from 
OlmttU  towards  Prague  arrived  at  bcadqoartcrs.  Moltke  took 
three  days  to  solve  thenewptoblcm,  then.on  the  smd,  he  ordered 
the  I.  and  II.  armies  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  unite 
near  Citschin,  a  point  conveniently  situated  about  the  converg- 
ence of  the  roads  crossing  the  Bohemian  mountains.  As  during 
this  o|>eratioa  the  II.  army  would  be  the  most  exposed,  the  I.. 
to  which  the  army  of  the  Elbe  had  now  been  attachni,  was  to 
push  on  its  advance  to  the  utmost.  Apparently  with  this  purpose 
in  view,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  instructed  to  break  up 
his  army  corps  into  their  constituent  divisions,  and  move  each 
division  as  s  separate  column  on  its  own  losd,  the  itsetve  of 
cavalry  and  artillety  foDowing  in  rear  of  the  ccotie.  The  con- 
sequences were  the  reverse  of  those  sntidpated.  On  the  after* 
noon  of  the  s6th  the  advance  guards  of  the  I.  army  and  amy  of 
the  Elbe  came  in  contact  with  the  Austrians  at  HUbncrwasser 
and  Podol  and  drove  the  latter  back  after  a  sharp  nijigrmmt, 
but,  having  no  cavalry,  could  neither  obsem  their  sufasequeat 
proceediogs  not  estimate  their  strength.  The  prince,  (aang  tin 
opportunity  for  a  battle,  imincdial«\y  issied  orden  fat  aa 
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CBVdoping  Mtacl  on  HOndicngrits  by  hb  whole  innjr,  but, 
owing  to  diitances  aiid  the  number  of  uniu  now  requiring 
diRCtion,  it  wu  late  in  the  foUowiog  day  before  all  were  in 
rcadincM  for  action.  The  Ausuiani  then  slipped  away,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  wai  tpent  in  getting  the  diviaiona 
back  to  their  pn^icr  Gns  of  advance.  Clam-GaUaa  then  retired 
deliberately  to  Gitichin  and  took  np  a  new  poaition.  The 
Pnaiiaas  foBowed  on  the  19th,  but,  owing  to  the  Ueof  the  roada, 
tky  had  to  niareh  in  two  long  columns,  leparated  by  almoat 
k  day^  march,  and  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  left  column, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  gained  touch  with  the  taemy,  the  latter 
were  in  a  poaition  to  crush  them  by  weight  of  numbos,  had  they 
not  suddenly  been  ordered  to  continue  the  retreat  on  Miletin. 

'BoOlo  of  Ike  II.  Army:  TtauleHau  and  Necked. — ^Meanwhile 
the  ^tuation  of  the  U.  army  had  become  criticaL  On  its  right 
wing  the  I.  cotps  (Ckneral  v.  Bonln)  had  received  cidets  on 
the  >7th  to  seize  the  passages  over  the  Aupa  at  Trautenau. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  main 
body  was  still  in  the  defiles  in  rear,  when  about  3  pjn.  the  leading 
troop*  were  attacked  by  an  ovcrwbehniog  Austrian  force  and 


at  Soor  and  KOnlgUiliaf  (Ooard  corps)  on  the  >8th  and  39th, 
and  at  Schweinschkdel  (Steinmeti)  on  the  sgth,  the  Prussians 
in  every  encounter  proving  tiiemselves,  unit  for  unit,  a  match 
for  their  adveiaaries.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  their  successes 
to  the  power  of  tiie  breech-loader,  but  there  were  actions  in 
which  it  played  no  part,  cavalry  versus  cavalry  encounters,  and 
isolated  duds  between  histteries  which  gave  the  Pnusian  gunoen 
a  confidence  they  had  net  felt  when  fint  oosaing  the  frontier. 

/mclMit  of  tiu  Pmssian  Amits.— By  the  morning  of  the 
joth  it  was  dear  that  the  jimction  between  the  two  armies 
could  be  completed,  whenever  desired,  by  a  forward  march  of  a 
few  miles.  But  Moltke,  wishing  to  preserve  full  freedom  for 
nuncuvre  for  each  army,  deteimined  to  preserve  the  interval 
between  them,  and  be^m  hia  dispositions  to  manoeuvre  the 
Austrians  out  of  the  position  he  hod  selected  as  the  best  for  them 
to  take  up,  on  the  left  or  forther  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

This  is  so  characteristic  of  von  Moltke's  mcthodt  and  of  the 
tactical  preconceptions  of  the  time  that  it  deserves  more  detailed 
notice.  Neither  army  had  covered  its  front  by  a  cavalry  screen,  both 
preferring  to  retain  the  mounted  troops  for  battlefield  purposes. 
Hence,  thoogh  cliey  were  only  a  lew  miles  apart,  each  was  ignonnt 


driven  bock  in  confusion;  the  confusion  spread  and  became  a 
panic,  and  the  1.  corps  was  out  of  action  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  Almost  at  the  same  hour,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-. 
eastward,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  V.  corps  (Sleinmetz)  began. 
to  emerge  from  the  long  dcAle  leading  from  Glatz  to  Nachod, 
mnd  the  Prussians  had  hardly  gained  room  to  form  for  action 
beyond  its  exit  before  they  too  were  attacked,  Stcinmctz  was 
a  different  man  from  Bonin,  and  easily  held  his  own  against  the 
disconnected  cfforls  of  his  adversary,  ultimately  driving  the 
Utter  before  him  with  a  toss  of  upwards  of  jooo  men.  Still 
the  situation  remained  critical  next  day,  for  the  I.  corps  having 
retreated,  the  Guard  corps  (next  on  its  left)  was  endangered, 
sukI  Stcinmetx  on  his  line  of  advance  towards  Skalitz  (action  of 
Skalilx.  June  28th)  could  only  count  on  the  gradual  support  of 
the  VI.  corps.  Benedek's  resolution  was,  however,  already  on 
the  wane.  From  the  first  his  supply  amngements  had  been 
defective,  and  the  requisitions  made  by  bis  leading  troops  left 
nothing  for  the  rest  to  eat.  While  trying  to  feed  his  army  he 
omitted  te  fight  it,  and,  with  the  chance  of  overwhelming  the 
Pnusians  by  one  great  effort  of  marching,  he  delayed  the 
■eCGSsary  ordemill  loo  late,  and  the  Prussian  II.  army  made  good 
it*  coaoentntion  on  the  upper  Elbe  with  insignificant  fighting 


of  the  other's  poution.  Moltke,  knowing  well  the  danger  for  a  great 
army  of  being  forced  into  a  battle  with  an  unfordable  nver  behind  it, 
and  with  his  naturally  ttrons  bent  towards  the  defensive  in  tactics, 
concluded  that  Bcncdck  wotuu  elect  to  hold  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
between  the  fortified  towns  of  Joscphstadt  and  Kdniggr&tz,  with  his 
right  thrown  back  and  covered  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  Aupa 
and  the  Mcttau.  Frontal  attack  on  such  a  position  being  out  of 
the  ^ucbllon.  he  decided,  after  weighing  well  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Austrian  flanks,  to  flircct  tii^  princiiAil  efforts  against  the  left  (f.r. 
southern),  although  that  entailc<l  tlic-  uQcovering  of  the  communica- 
tion of  the  II.  army  and  a  flank  marcli  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
I.  and  II.  armies  across  the  front  of  the  Austrians  in  position.  As  an 
eminent  French  critic  (General  Bonnal)  says,  this  was  but  to  repeat 
Frederick  the  Great's  manccuvre  at  Kolio  (ff.*.),  and,  the  Austrians 
beinR  where  they  actually  were  and  not  where  Moltke  decided  they 
oupht  to  be.  the  result  might  have  been  equally  disastrous.  Never- 
theless the  necessary  movements  were  initiated  by  orders  at  noon  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  and  one  phrase  in  these  saved  the  situatioo.  Accord- 
ing to  these  orders,  the  Elbe  army  was  directed  toChlumetc  on  the 


way  to  Pardubitz.  the  I.  army  diapoti.illy  to  the  south-cast  across  the 
front  of  the  Austrian  position.  1'w  .  .>rps  of  the  II.  army  were  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  Joseplislodt  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 


the  other  two  were  to  move  in  a  general  direction  south-»-eat  to  keep 
touch  «-ith  thel.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  warned  to  gaard  Ijlie 
left  flank  of  his  marching  troops  and  authorized  to  attack  any  forces 
of  the  enemy  he  might  encounter  in  that  direction,  if  not  too  strong 
for  him.    On  receipt  of  these  orders  (about  3-30  p.m.  July  and)  the 
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prinos  immeduitdy  dcspatdwd  officen'  PMjpl*  towards  the  Elbe, 
and  about  6  i>.fn.  these,  having  crossed  the  Bistriu.  discovered  the 
enemy  in  considerable  force,  at  least  three  corps,  behind  the  line  of 
low  hills  which  here  border  that  stream.  The  remainder  of  the 
Austrian  main  body,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  fact  still  on  the  right 
l»nk  of  the  Elbe,  was  hidden  from  view  behind  high  ground  farther 
to  the  eastward. 

Tie  and  of  Jvly.—tht  three  Austrian  corps  were  exactly 
the  target  Prince  Frederick  Charles  dcared.  He  promised  him- 
leU  with  the  I.  and  the  Elbe  armies  an  easy  victory  if  he  attacked 
them.  Orders  in  this  sense  were  issued  about  7  pjn.  They 
instructed  every  corps  under  his  command  to  be  in  readiness 
for  action  towards  the  Bistritx  at  j  a.m.  on  the  3rd,  and  in  a 
concluding  paragraph  announced  tliat  the  ciown  prince  had 
been  requested  to  co-operate  from  the  north.  A  copy  of  the 
orders  and  an  explanatory  letter  were  in  fact  despatched  to  the 
II.  army,  another  copy  also  went  direct  to  the  king.  Both 
appear  to  have  been  delayed  in  transmission,  for  the  former 
only  reached  the  crown  prince's  quarters  at  3  a.m.  He  was  then 
asleep  and  had  given  orders  that  be  was  not  to  be  awakened. 
Hi*  chief  of  the  staff,  Blumenthal,  was  absent  at  the  royal 
headquartere,  and  since  the  bearer  of  the  order  had  not  been 
warned  of  the  importance  of  the  despatch  he  carried,  no  one 
roused  the  prince.  At  3  3.m.  Blumenthal  returned  and  t«ad  the 
tetter,  and  without  troubling  to  disturb  his  chief  he  dealt  with 
the  matter  himself  in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  ever  issued  in  a  grave  crisis  by  a  responsible  staff 
officer.  Briefly  he  informed  Prince  Frederick  Charles  that  the 
orders  for  the  II.  army  based  on  the  instructions  received  from 
the  royal  headquarters,  having  been  already  issued,  the  co- 
operation of  the  L  corps  alone  might  be  looked  for. 

Meanwhile  the  duplicates  had  reached  MoUke,  and  he, 
knowing  well  the  temperament  of  the  "  Red  Prince  "  and  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  intended  movement,  obtained 
the  royal  sanction  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  crown  prince,  in 
which  the  latter  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  his  whole 
command.  This  vital  despatch  was  sent  off  in  duplicate 
at  midnight  and  reached  von  Blumenthal  at  4  a.m.  In  face 
of  this  no  evasion  was  possible.  Army  orders  were  issued  at 
5  a.m.,  but  still  the  urgency  <A  the  situation  was  so  little 
understood  that  bad  they  been  verbally  adhered  to  the  force 
of  the  II.  array  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  bear  before 
5  p.m.,  by  which  lime  the  defeat  of  the  I-  army  might  well 
have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
initiative  of  the  Prussian  subordinates  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  strain. 

Batlte  of  KdniiirlUt  (Sadcmt). — Thick  mist  and  driving  rain 
delayed  the  I.  and  Elbe  armies,  but  by  5  a.m.  the  troops  had 
reached  their  allotted  positions.  The  7th  division  now  moved 
forward,  taking  as  point  of  direction  the  wood  of  Maslowed 
(or  Swiep  Wold),  and  supported  on  the  right  by  the  8th  division 
which  was  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Sadowa.  The  leading  troops 
of  the  former  easily  rushed  the  Austrian  outposts  covering  the 
wood,  but  the  reserves  of  the  Austrian  outposts  counter- 
attacked. The  firing  drew  other  troops  towards  the  critical 
point,  and  very  shortly  the  wood  of  Maslowed  became  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts  in  military  history.  In 
about  two  hours  the  i  J  Prussian  battalions  and  3  batteries  found 
themselves  assailed  by  upwards  of  40  Austrian  battalions  and 
100  guns,  and  against  such  swarms  of  enemies  each  man  felt 
that  retreat  from  the  wood  across  the  open  meant  annihilation. 
The  Prussians  determined  to  hold  on  at  all  costs.  The  8th  divi- 
sion, belonging  to  the  same  corps,  could  not  see  their  comrades 
sacrificed  before  their  eyes,  and  pushed  on  through  Sadowa 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  right  of  the  7lh  division.  Mean- 
while fnsh  Austrian  batteries  appeared  against  the  front  of  the 
8th  division,  and  [rcsh  Prussians  in  turn  had  to  be  engaged  to 
save  the  8th.  Fortunately  the  Prussians  here  derived  an  un- 
expected advantage  from  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  indeed 
from  the  weather.  The  heavy  rain,  which  had  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  had  swollen  the  Bistritz  so  as 
to  check  their  advance  and  thus  postpone  the  decision,  whilst 
the  mist  and  driving  rain  hid  the  approaching  troops  from  the 


Anstrian  gunnen,  whon  shdUs  bum  afanost  hannlcady  on  tht 
sadden  ground.  Then  when  one*  across  the  stream  it  wa* 
discovered  that  unlike  the  normal  slopes  in  the  district-  the 
hillside  in  front  of  them  showed  s  slight  convexity  ludcr  cover 
of  which  they  were  able  to  re-form  in  regular  order.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  breech-loader  now  began  to  assert  itself,  (or  the 
Austrian  skinnishos  who  covered  the  front  of  the  guns  could 
only  lead  when  standing  up,  while  the  Prussians  lay  down 
or  fired  fn»n  cover.  The  defenders  were  therefore  steadi^ 
driven  up  the  hill,  and  then  cleared  the  boot  to  give  the  gun* 
room  to  act.  But  the  Austrian  gurmcn  were  intent  on  the 
Prussian  baueries  farther  back,  which  as  the  light  improved 
had  come  into  action.  The  Prusaan  infantry  crept  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  under  joo  yds.  range  and  from  cover  they 
were  able  to  open  fire  on  the  Austrian  gunners  under  condition* 
which  rendered  the  case  fire  of  the  latter  practically  useless; 
but  here  was  the  opportunity  a  .great  cavalry  leader  on  the 
Austrian  side  might  have  seized  to  restore  the  battle,  for  the 
ground,  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  and  the  smoke  and  excite 
ment  of  the  cannonade  were  all  in  favour  of  the  chaise.  Suck 
a  charge  as  prelude  to  the  advance  of  a  great  infantry  bayonet 
attack  must  have  swept  the  exhausted  Prussians  down  the  hill 
like  sheep,  but  the  opportunity  passed,  and  the  gunnns  find- 
ing their  position  untenable,  limbered  up,  not  without  severe 
losses,  and  retired  to  a  second  position  in  rear.  This  witli- 
drawal  took  place  about  >  p.m.,  and  the  crisis  on  the  Prussian 
side  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  about  1 1  a.m.  By  this  time 
every  infantry  soldier  and  gun  within  call  had  been  thrown 
into  the  fight,  and  the  Austrian*  might  well  have  thrown  odds 
of  three  to  one  upon  the  Prussian  centre  and  have  broken  it 
asunder. 

Arrital  cf  the  II.  Army. — But  suddenly  the  whole  asp^ 
of  affairs  was  changed.  The  and  and  4th  Austrian  corps  fouad 
themselves  all  at  once  threatened  in  flank  and  rear  by  heavy 
masse*  of  Prussian  infantry,  the  leading  brigades  of  the  crown 
prince's  army,  and  they  bci^  tp  withdraw  towards  the  centre 
of  their  position  in  ordered  brigade  masses,  apparently  so  intent 
on  keeping  their  men  in  hand  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  which  (under  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohcniohe-Ingelfingco) 
was  straining  forward  over  heavy  soil  and  through  standing  com 
towards  their  point  of  direction,  a  dump  of  trees  close  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  Chlum.  Not  even  deigiilBg  to  notice  ibe 
retreating  columns,  apparently  too  without  escort,  the  batteries 
pressed  forward  till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  trending 
eastward  from  Chlum  towards  the  Elbe,  whence  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Austrian  position  was  disclosed  to  them,  and  then 
they  opened  fire  upon  the  Austrian  reserves  which  lay  below 
them  in  solid  masses  of  army  corps.  Occurring  about  t.30,  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
guns  on  their  left  already  alluded  to,  thb  may  be  said  to  have 
decided  the  battle,  for  although  the  Saxons  still  stood  firm 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Elbe  army,  and  the  reserves,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  attempted  a  series  of  connterMrokcs, 
the  advantage  of  position  and  moral  wo*  all  on  the  side  o(  the 
Prussians.  The  dopes  of  the  position  towards  the  Austrians 
now  took  on  the  usual  concave  section,  and  from  the  crest  4^ 
the  ridge  every  movement  could  be  seen  for  miles.  The  Anstrian 
cavalry,  on  weak  and  emaciated  horses,  cauM  not  gallop  at 
speed  up  the  heavy  slopes  (V<),and  the  artillery  of  both  Prussian 
wings  practically  broke  every  attempt  of  the  infantry  to  form 
for  attack. 

Close  of  Ike  Ba/fle.— Still  the  Austrians  made  good  thdr 
retreat.  Their  artillery  driven  back  off  the  ridge*  formed  a 
long  line  from  StOsser  to  Plotist  facing  the  enemy,  and  under 
cover  of  its  fire  the  infantry  at  length  succeeded  in  withdrawing, 
for  the  Prussian  reserve  cavalry  arrived  late  on  the  ground,  and 
the  local  disconnected  efforts  of  the  divisional  cavalry  were 
checked  by  the  still  intact  Austrian  squadrons.  Whereas  at 
2.30  absolute  destruction  seemed  the  only  potsible  fate  of  the 
defeated  army,  by  6  p.m.,  thanks  to  the  <fevoted  heroism  of  Ite 
artillery  and  the  initiativeof  a  few  jomorcommandenof  cavaliy. 
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it  }iAd  escaped  from  the  enclosing  horns  of  ihe  Prua&Un  attack. 
In  spile  of  heavy  losses  the  Ausltians  were  perhaps  better  in 
hand  and  more  capable  of  resuming  the  battle  next  morning 
than  the  victors,  for  they  were  experienced  in  war,  and  accustomed 
to  defeat,  and  retired  in  good  order  in  three  organised  coIuduis 
within  easy  supporting  dislance  of  each  other.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Prussians  were  new  to  the  battlefield,  and  the  reaction 
after  the  elation  of  victory  was  intense;  moreover,  If  what 
happen^  at  Hahnerwasser  affords  a  guide,  the  staff  would  have 
required  some  days  to  disentangle  the  units  which  bad  fought 
and  to  assign  them  fresh  objectives. 

Finai  Operations. — The  convergence  of  the  PruMtan  armies  en  the 
battlefield  ended  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  Elbe  army  had 
crowed  the  front  of  the  (■  army,  and  the  II.  army  was  mixed  up  with 
both.  The  fesen'c  cavalry  rrarhcH  ihc  front  too  late  in  the  day  to 
pursue,    Thu«  tbe  Auttruns  gained  24  hours,  and  tbc  directioa  ctf 


their  retreat  was  not  established  with  any  degree  of  certainty  for 
several  days.  Moreover  the  little  fortreases  of  Jowphsiadt  and 
KdnigsriUz  txrth  refused  to  capitulate,  and  the  «-hole  Prussian  armica 
were  thus  compelled  to  move  down  the  ELlbc  to  Pardubitx  before  ihey 
could  receive  any  definite  new  diax:tioa.  Meanwhile  Bcocdck  had 
in  fact  assigned  only  one  corps  with  the  reserve  cavalry  to  oppose  a 
Prussian  advance  towards  Vienna,  and  tbc  remaining  seven  rclipcd 
to  dmatz,  where  they  were  on  the  Rank  of  a  Prussian  advance  oa 
Vienna,  and  had  all  the  reaourcea  of  Hungary  behind  them  to  enable 
them  to  recuperate.  They  were  also  stillin  railway  communicatioa 
with  tbe  capiul.  On  purely  miliury  grounds  the  Prusioans  should 
have  marched  at  once  towards  the  Austrian  5eld  army,  •'.«.  to  OlmQta. 
But  for  political  reasons  Vienna  wa^  the  more  important  objodiva^ 
and  therefore  the  I.  and  Elbe  armies  were  directed  towards  tha 
capital,  whilst  the  II.  army  only  moved  in  the  directtoa  o(  tha 
Austrian  main  body.  Political  motives  had,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time exercised  a  similar  influence  on  the  Austrian  stratt:gy.  Tb* 
cmneror  had  already  consented  to  cede  Vcnciia  10  Italy,  had  re* 
caUed  (wo  corpa  from  the  south  (aw  Itauam  Wabs,  iftia-iaTo)  to 
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the  capital,  and  had  appointed  the  archduke  Albert  to  command  the 
whole  army.  The  Army  of  the  North,  which  had  reached  Olmfltz  on 
the  loih  of  July,  now  received  orders  to  move  by  road  and  rail 
towards  Vienna,  and  ihis  operation  broueht  them  right  across  the 
front  of  the  II.  Prussian  army.  The  cavalry  established  contact  on 
the  I5ih  in  the  ncit;hbourhood  of  Tobitschau  and  Rochctinitz  (action 
of  Tobiischau.  July  15th).  and  the  Austrians  finding  their  intention 
discovered,  and  their  men  too  demoralized  by  fear  of  the  breech- 
loader to  risk  a  fresh  battle,  withdrew  their  troops  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  their  concentration  by  a  wide  circuit  down  the  valley  of 
the  Waag  and  through  Pressburs.  Meanwhile  the  Prussian  main 
army  was  pursuing  its  advance  under  vcr>'  adverse  circumstances. 
Their  .railway  communication  ended  abruptly  at  the  Austrian 
frontier;  the  roads  were  few  and  bad.  the  country  sparsely  cultivated 
and  inhospitable,  and  the  troops  suffered  severely.  One  third  of  the 
cavalry  broke  down  on  a  march  of  97  m.  in  five  days,  and  the  infantry, 
after  marching  117  m.  in  ten  days,  had  to  have  a  two  days'  halt 
accorded  them  on  the  ijih.  Thev  were  then  in  the  district  about 
Briinn  and  Iglau.  and  on  the  i8tn  the  royal  headquarters  reached 
Nikolsburg.  News  had  now  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  Austrian 
reinforcements  by  rail  at  the  capital  both  from  Hungary  and  Italy, 
and  of  the  preparation  of  a  strong  tine  of  provii^ional  dcferKcs 
along  the  Florisdorf  position  directly  in  front  of  Vienna.  Orders 
were  therefore  issued  during  the  i8tn  for  the  whole  anny  to  con- 
Ci'ntrate  during  the  following  days  in  the  position  held  by  the 
Austrians  around  Wagram  in  1809,  and  these  orders  were  in  pro- 
cess of  execution  when  on  the  2Ist  an  armistice  wa^  agreed  upon 
to  commence  at  noon  on  the  23nd.  The  last  fight  was  that  of 
Blumcnau  near  Prcssburg  on  the  22nd;  this  was  broken  off  at 
the  stated  time. 

Langensalza. — In  western  Germany  the  Prussian  forces,  depicted 
to  the  utmost  to  furnish  troops  for  the  Bohemian  campaign,  were 
opposed  to  the  armies  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria  and  the  8ih  Federal 
corps  (the  last  consisting  of  Hessians,  Wurttcmbcrgcrs,  Badensers 
and  Nassaucrs  with  an  Austrian  division  drawn  from  the  neutralized 
Federal  fortresses),  which  were  far  superior  in  number.  These  minor 
enemies  were,  however,  unready  and  their  troops  were  mostly  of 
indifferent  quality.  Hanover  and  Hessc-CasscI,  which  were  nearest 
to  Prussia  and  therefore  immediately  dangerous,  were  dealt  with 
promptly  and  without  waiting  for  the  decision  in  the  main  theatre 
of  war.  The  13th  Prussian  division  (v.  Cocben)  was  at  Minden, 
Mantcuffel's  troops  from  the  C!lbe  duchies  at  Altona,  v.  Beyer's 
division  (Federal  fortress  garrisons)  at  Wetzlar.  On  the  15th  and 
J6th  of  June  Beyer  moved  on  Casscl.  while  the  two  other  Prussian 
generals  converged  on  Hanover.  Both  places  were  in  Prussian  hands 
Before  the  20th.  The  Hessians  retired  upon  Hanau  to  join  the  8th 
Federal  corps;  only  the  Hanoverians  remained  in  the  north,  and 
they  too,  threatened  by  Beyer's  advance,  marched  from  their  point 
of  concentration  at  G6ttingen  southward  for  the  Main.  With  proper 
stippori  from  Bavaria  the  Hanoverians  could  perhaps  have  escaped 
intact;  but  the  Bavarians  considered  that  their  allies  (about  20,000) 
were  strong  enough  by  themselves  to  destroy  whichever  of  the  con- 
.  verging  Prussian  columns  tried  to  bar  their  way,  and  actually  the 
Hanoverian  general  v.  Arcnischild  won  a  notable  success  over  the 
improvised  Prussian  and  Coburg  division  of  General  v.  Flies,  which 
advanced  from  Gotha  and  barred  the  southward  march  of  the 
Hanoverians  at  Langensalza.  The  battle  of  langensalza  (June  27th) 
showed  that  the  risks  Moltkc  deliberately  accented  when  he  irans- 
fcrre<l  so  many  of  the  western  troops  to  the  lionemian  frontier  were 
by  no  means  imaginary,  for  v.  Flies,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one, 
sustained  a  sharp  reverse  before  the  other  columns  closed  in.  But 
the  strategical  object  of  General  Vogel  v.  Falckenstein.  the  Prussian 
commandcr-in<hief  in  the  west,  was  achieved  next  day.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  Manicuffcl  and  Goel>cn  lay  north,  v.  Flies'scolumn 
(backed  bv  a  fresh  brigade)  south  of  t-angensalza.  and  Beyer 
approached  from  Eisenach.  Whatever  had  been  the  prospects  of  the 
Hanoverian  army  five  days  previously,  it  was  now  surrounded  by 
twice  its  numbers,  and  on  the  29ih  of  June  the  capitulation  of 
Langensalza  closcf)  its  long  and  honourable  career. 

The  Main  Cam^aipi. — The  l*russian  army,  now  called  the  "  Army 
of  the  M:i in,"  of  three  divisions  (one  being  unusually  strong),  had  next 
to  deal  with  the  7i\\  (Bax-arians)  and  8th  (other  South  Germans) 
Federal  corps  in  the  valley  of  the  Main.  These  were  nominally  over 
100,000  strong  and  were  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
The  ordre  de  hatnilU  of  the  8th  corps  is  interesting.  It  was  com- 
manded by  I*rince  Alexander  of  Hesse;  the  ist  division  (3  lnfantr>' 
brigades,  i  cavalry  brigade,  6  batteries)  came  from  Wurttembcrg; 
the  2nd  division  (2  infantrj'  and  I  cavalry  brigades,  5  batteries)  from 
Baden,  the  least  anti-Prussian  of  all  these  states;  the  3rd  division 
(2  infantry  and  I  cavalry  brigades,  I  rifle  battalion,  4  batteries)  from 
Hesse- Darmstadt:  the  4th  division  consisted  of  an  Austrian  brigade 
of  7  battalions  (three  of  which  were  Italians),  a  Nassau  brigade,  and 
two  batteries  and  some  hussars  of  Hcsse-Cassel.  The  remainder  of 
the  Hesse-Caswrl  troops,  which  had  retired  southward  before  Beyer's 
advance  on  Cassel,  went  to  the  Rhine  valley  about  Mainz,  The 
centre  of  the  rayon  of  the  8th  corps  was  Darmstadt.and  the  Bavarian 
line  extended  from  Coburg  to  Gcmtlndcn.  It  appears  that  Prince 
Charles  wished  to  march  via  Jena  and  Gera  into  Prussia,  as  Napoleon 
had  done  sixty  years  before,  but  the  scheme  was  negatived  by  the 
Austrian  government,  which  cxerciM.^  the  supreme  command  of  the 


allies.  The  Bavarians  did,  howet'er.  advance,  and  made  for  ttitf 
Eiscnach-Coiha  region,  where  the  Prussian-Hanoverian  struggle  was 
in  progress.  Meanwhile  the  8th  Federal  corps  advanced  also,  but 
actuateij  probably  by  political  motives  it  took  the  general  direction 
of  Casscl,  and  between  the  two  German  corps  a  wide  gap  opened,  of 
which  Voccl  V.  Falckenstein  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  On 
the  day  of  Koniggrhtz  the  Prussians  moved  into  position  to  attack 
the  Bavarians,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  v.  Goebcn  won  the  victory  of 
Wiesenthat  (near  Dermbach).  The  7th  corps  thereupon  drew  back  to 
the  Franconian  Saalc.  the  8th  to  Frankfurt,  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
the  Prussian  army  was  massed  about  Fulda  between  them.  VomI 
V.  Falckenstein  moved  forward  again  on  the  8th.  and  on  the  loth  tl»c 
Bavarians  were  again  defeated  inascricsof  aciionsaround  Kissin^en. 
Waldaschach  and  Hammelburg.  Meanwhile  Prince  Alexander's 
motley  corps  began  its  advance  from  Frankfurt  up  the  Main  valley  to 
join  the  Bavarians,  who  had  now  retired  on  Schwcinfurt.  The  army 
of  the  Main,  however,  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating  the  8th  corps  at 
Laufach  on  the  13th  and  Aschaffenburg  on  the  I4t^h  of  July.  The 
Prussians  occupied  Frankfurt  (i6th).  Vogel  v.  Fakrkcnstein  was 
now  called  to  Bohemia,  and  v.  ManteufTel  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Main  for  the  final  adva'ncc.  The  7ih  and  8th  corps 
now  at  last  effected  their  junction  about  WQrzburg,  whither  the  army 
of  the  Main  marched  from  Frankfurt  to  meet  tlurm.  The  Federafa 
advanced  in  their  turn,  the  Bavarians  on  the  right,  the  8th  on  the 
left,  and  the  opponents  met  in  the  valley  of  iheTauber.  More  partial 
actions,  at  Hundheim  (23rd),Tauber  Bischofsheim  (24th),Gerchshciai 
(25th),  Helmstadt  (35ih)  and  Rossbrunn  (26thJ  ended  in  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans  to  Wiirzburg  and  beyond;  the  armistice  (Aug.  2nd} 
then  put  an  end  to  operations.  A  Prussian  reserve  corps  under  the 
grand  duke  of  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,  formed  at  Lci|>zig,  had  mean- 
while overrun  eastern  Bavaria  up  to  Nuremberg. 

This  campaign  presents  the  sharpest  contrast  to  that  of  Bohemia* 
Small  armies  moving  freely  within  a  lar^e  theatre  of  war,  the  occupa- 
tion of  hostile  territory' as  a  primary  object  of  operations,  the  absence 
of  a  decision-compelling  spirit  on  cither  side,  the  hostile  polilk^ 
"view"  over-riding  the  hostile  "feeling" — all  these  conditions 
remind  the  student  of  those  of  17th  and  i8th  century  warfare.  But 
the  improved  organization,  better  communications  and  supplies, 
superior  moral,  and  once  again  the  breech-loader  versus  a  standing 
target,  which  caused  the  Prussian  successes,  at  least  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  systems  under  similar 
conditions,  and  even  thus  the  principle  of  the  "  armed  nation  " 
achieved  the  decision  in  a  period  of  time  which,  for  the  old  armies, 
was  wholly  insufficient. 

The  various  treaties  of  Prague,  Berlin  and  Vienna  which  followed 
the  armistice  secured  the  annexation  by  Prussia  of  Hanover,  the  Elbe 
duchies,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  Nassau  and  Frankfurt,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  confederation  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
North  German  Confederation  under  the  hegemony  of  Prusla,  and 
the  payment  of  war  indemnities  to  Prussia  (the  Austrian  share  being 
£6,000,000).  Venetia  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  Napoleon  III.  and  Y>j 
him  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

BiBtiOGRAPiiY. — Prussian  General  Staff,  Der  Fddzvg  t866  » 
Deutschland  (Berlin,  1867;  English  translation.  Tke  h'ar  in  Germany, 
1S66,  War  Office,  London.  1872,  new  edition,  1907;  French  Iran*' 
lation.  La  Campagm  de  tS66,  Paris.  18&8);  Austrian  Official  {KJC 
Generalstabshureau  fur  Kriegs^esch.),  Oslerreicks  KSmpfe  1866 
(Vienna,  1867;  French  translation.  Les  Luttes  d'Aulricke,  Brussels. 
1867);  Fried]  une,  Der  KampJ  um  die  Vorherrsckaft  in  Deutsckid. 
(Stuttgart,  1899);  H.  M.  Hozier,  Tke  Seven  Weeks'  War  (1867;  new 
edition.  London,  1906);  Artlheit  des  k.  sdchstschen  Armee-Corts  am 
Fcldzuge  tS66  (Dresden,  1869);  v.  Willisen.  Die  FeldzUge  iSSQ  u, 
1S66  (Berlin,  1868);  Lcttow.Vorl)eck.  Cesehiehle  des  Krieges  v.  t866 
in  Deutschland  (Berlin.  1 899);  Molibes  Militdr-Korrespondens  1866 
(Berlin,  1896);  H.  Bonnal,  Sadowa  (Paris,  1901;  English  translatkio. 
London,  1907);  G.  J.  R.  Glimicke.  The  Campaign  in  Bohemia 
(London,  1907);  A.  Strohl.  Trautenau  (Vienna,  1901);  KQhnc^ 
Krilische  u,  unkrittsche  Wanderungen  Uber  d.  Gejccklsjelder  Sfc. 
(Beriin,  1870-1875);  Jiihns,  Schlacht  bet  Kbniggralz  (Leipzig,  1S76); 
v.  Quistorp,  Der  erosse  Kavalleriekampf  bei  Stfeselili  {,K6ni^;rdtti 
(Beriin.  1897);  Afoltkes  Feldzupplon  f Beriin,  1892);  Ober  die 
Verwendung  der  Karallerie  iSo6  (Berlin,  1870):  Drasomirov, 
Schilderung  des  dsterr.-preuis.  Krieges  1866  (Berlin,  1868):  V.  Verdy 
du  Vcrnois,  Im  Hauptquartiere  des  21.  Armee  1866  (Berlin,  looo); 
Harbaucr.  Trautenau.  Lustozza,  Lissa  (Leipzig,  1907):  Kovafik,  FZM 
von  Benedek  undder  Krieg  1S66  (see  also  article  Benedek.  Lcdwig. 
RiTTER  von);  Anon.  V.  Kdniggrdtz  bis  an  die  Donau  (Vienna, 
1906);  Duval.  Vers  Sadwca  (Nancy.  1907);  Fetdzugsjournal  des 
Oberbefehlshahers  des  VIIl.  Bundes-A.-K.  (Leipzig,  1867);  Bavariaa 
General  Staff,  Anthcil  der  k.  bayer.  Armee  am  Knege  1866  (Munich. 
1868);  F.  Hocnig.  Die  Entsckeidungskdmpje  £ts  MainfeldzMM 
(Berlin.  1895);  F.  Rwensl)erg,  Langensalza  (Stuttgart,  1906);  V. 
Gocben,  Treffen  bci  Kissingen  and  Gefecht  bet  Dermbach  (Leipxig, 
1870);  H.  Kunz,  Feldzug  der  Mainarmee  1866  (Berlin,  1890); 
Schinimelpfennig.  Die  kurhessische  Armee-Division  (Melsungen, 
1892);  Anlheil  der  badiichen  Feld-Div.  1866  (Lahr,  1867);  Dm 
Operationen  des  VUI.  BundesA.K.  (Leipzig.  1868);  v.  d.  Wengen. 
Gesch.  d.  Kriegsereienisse  zwischen  Preussen  v.  Hannover  t866  (Gotha, 
1885),  and  Gen.  Vogel  v,  FaUkensUin  u,  d.  hannov.  Fetdtug  ((Sotha, 
1887).  (F.  N.  M.;C.F.  A.) 
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IKVEH  WKB  masters,  THE,  a  cycle  of  slorin  o(  Oriental 
brigln.  A  Roman  emperer  causM  bis  ton  to  be  educated  away 
Iroro  the  cpun  io  the  wveti  liberal  arts  by  seven  wise  masters. 
Od  bis  return  to  court  bis  stepmother  the  empress  seeks  to 
(educe  him.  To  avert  some  danger  presaged  by  the  stan  he 
is  bound  over  to  a  week's  silence.  During  this  time  the  empress 
accuses  bim  to  her  husband,  and  seeks  to  bring  about  bis  death 
by  seven  stories  which  she  relates  to  the  emperor;  but  her 
namtivc  ik  each  time  confuted  by  tsles  of  the  craft  of  women 
lekted  by  the  saga.  Finally  the  prince's  lips  are  unsealed, 
the  truth  exposed,  and  the  wicked  empress  is  executed. 

The  cycle  of  stories,  which  appears  in  many  European 
languages,  is  of  Eastern  origin.  An  analogous  collection  occurs 
in  Sansluit,  but  the  Jndian  original  is  unknown.  Travelling 
fronri  the  east  by  way  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac  and  Greek, 
it  was  known  as  the  book  of  Sindib&d,  and  was  translated  from 
Greek  into  Latin  in  liie  13th  century  by  Jean  de  Haulcscille 
(Joannes  de  Aha  SUva),  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Haute-Scille 
near  Toul.wilh  the  title  of  Dolofalhoi  (cd.  H.  Oeslerley,  Strass- 
burg,  1873).  This  was  translated  into  French  about  liio  by  a 
troweht  named  Herbers  as  Li  Romonz  di  Dolopatkos\  another 
French  version,  Li  Romans  dez  sept  rajrr,  was  l>ascd  on  a  different 
Latin  original.  The  German,  English,  French  and  Spanish 
cbap-book*  of  the  cycle  are  generally  baaed  on  a  Latin  original 
differing  from  these.  Three  metrical  romances  probably  based 
on  the  French,  and  dating  from  the  14th  century,  exist  in  English. 
The  most  important  of  t  bese  Is  The  Snytt  Sages  by  John  Rolland 
of  Dalkeith,  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  (Edinburgh,  1837). 

The  Latin  lomam^  was  frequently  primed  in  the  isili  century,  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  an  English  version  atwut  1515.  Sec 
G.  Paris,  Dna  tUdactions  du  romam  des  sept  saffs  dt  Rome  (Paris, 
1876.  Soe.  des.  anc.  tcxtcii  fr.);  Blkchncr.  JItstorio  septem  sapieittium 
.  .  .  (Eriangen,  1889) ;  K.  Campbell.  A  Slud^  »j  Ike  Romance  of  Ike 
San  Safes  intt  special  refemct  li>  Ikt  middle  Eni/ish  tfrsitms 
(Baltimorai  1898);  D.  Comnaretii,  Restorekts  eespecltmg  Ike  Book  oj 
Sindibtd  (Folk-Lore  Soc.  1882). 

SSVSH  WISE  lEII  OF  CREECH  TBBi  a  collective  name  for 
certain  sages  who  flourished  c.  630-550  B.C.  The  generally 
accepted  list  is  Bias,  Chilon,  Clcobulus,  Pcriandcr,  Pittacus, 
Solon,  Thales  (see  separate  articles),  although  arKient  authorities 
dlller  as  to  names  and  number,  Tbey  obtained  great  inlluenre 
in  their  respective  cities  as  legislators  and  advisers,  and  a  re- 
putation throughout  the  Greek  world.  Their  rules  of  life  were 
embodied  in  poems  and  short  savings  in  common  use. 

See  O.  Bernhanll,  Pie  sieken  Weiien  Critcktnlands  (1864):  F. 
Bohrcn,  D<  septem  sapientibus  (1867);  "Septem  sapientium 
carmina  et  apophthesmata/*  with  fthort  biographies  in  F.  Mullach, 
Frafmenla  phifosopkonm  tSraecmtm,  i.  (i860);  H.  Wulf  in  Vis- 
ttrtallam  pkiieUtU—  Ualenus,  xiiL  (1896). 

tBVDT  W0MDBR8  OP  THE  WORLD,  the  name  conferred 
on  a  select  group  of  arKient  works  of  art  which  had  obtained 
pre-eminence  among  the  sight-seers  of  the  Alexandrian  era. 
The  earliest  extant  list,  doabtkss  compiled  from  the  numerous 
guide  books  then  ctirrent  in  the  Creek  worid,  is  that  of  the 
epigrammatist  Antlpaterof  Sidon  (snd  century  B.C.).  A  second 
and  slightly  divergent  list  from  the  hand  of  a  Byiantine  rhetori- 
cian has  been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Byiantium. 
The  monuments  are  as  follows:  (i)  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
(>)  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon,  (3)  the  statue  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (see  Piihdias),  (4)  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
(5)  the  Mausoleum  ol  Halicamassus  (see  Mausoleuh),  (6)  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes.  (;)  the  Pharos  (lighthouse)  of  Alexandria, 
or  the  Walls  of  Babylon. 

See  "  Philo  "  De  seplem  mtmdi  miracnlis  (ed  Hercher,  Paris,  1858). 

SEVER  YEARS'  WAR  (1756-17*3),  the  name  given  to  the 
European  war  which  arose  from  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
between  Austria,  l-rnnce,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Saxony  against 
Prussia,  with  the  object  of  destroying,  or  at  least  crippling,  the 
power  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prussia  was  joined  by  England, 
•nd  between  England  and  France,  as  usual,  a  maritime  and 
colonial  war  broke  out  at  the  first  pretext;  this  war  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  empire,  for  ere  the  seven  campaigns 
bad  been  fought  in  Europe,  the  French  dominion  in  C.Tn.i(la  and 
the  French  influence  in  India,  in  spite  of  Duplcix,  Lally  and 


Montcalm.had  been  entirely  overthrown  by  the  vidorlesof  Clt»», 
Amherst  and  Wolfe.  Great  as  was  the  effect  of  these  victories 
on  the  history  of  the  worid,  however,  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  the  steadfast  resistance  of  Prussia,  almost  single-handed 
as  she  was — the  resistance  which  laid  the  solid,  if  then  unseeA, 
foundations  of  modem  Germany— is  not  as  important  a  pheno- 
menon, and  from  the  technical  military  standpoint  Rossbach  and 
Lcuthen,  Zomdorf  and  Ktuiersdorf  possess  an  inteiest  which  It 
woidd  be  possible  perhaps  to  claim  for  Plaasy  and  for  (Quebec, 
but  not  for  border  conflicts  in  Canada  and  India.  It  is  not 
only  battles,  the  distinct  and  tangible  military  events,  that  make 
up  the  story  of  Frederick's  defence.  There  are  countless  maKhes 
and  mancEuvres,  devoid  of  interest  as  regards  their  details;  but, 
as  Indications  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  in  iSih-ccntury  war- 
fare, indispensable  to  a  study  of  military  hbtory  as  a  whole. 

Learning  of  the  existence  and  intentions  of  the  coalition, 
Frederick  determined  to  strike  first,  and  to  that  end,  daring 
the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  jj^,. 
concentrated  his  150,000  men  as  follows: — >i,ooo  men 
in  Pomerania  to  watch  the  Swedes,  26,000  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  37,000  men  under  Field  Marshal  Scfawerin  in  Silesia,  and 
a  main  body  of  70,000  In  three  columns  ready  to  advance  into 
Saxony  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  king  being  in  chief  command- 
On  the  aqth  of  August  1756  the  Saxon  frontier  was  crossed. 
Dresden  wa*  occupied  on  the  loth  of  September,  the  Saxon 
army,  about  14,000  strong,  faUing  back  before  the  invaders  to 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Pima,  an  almost  inaccessible  plateau 
parallel  to  the  Elbe  and  close  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  The 
secret  of  the  Russian  intentions  had  been  so  well  kept  that  the 
Austrians  were  si  ill  widely  disseminated  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
33,o(X>mcn  under  Field  Marshal  Browne  were  at  KoUn.and  23,000 
under  Piccolomini  at  Otmiltz,  when  on  the  31st  of  August  the 
news  of  the  invasion  arrived,  and  such  was  their  unreadiness 
that  Browne  could  not  advance  till  the  ilh  of  September,  Picco- 
lomini until  the  9th.  Meanwhile  the  Prussians,  leaving  detach- 
ments to  watch  the  exits  from  Pirna,  moved  up  the  Elbe  and 
took  post  at  Aussig  to  cover  the  investment  of  the  Saxons. 
Learning  of  Browne's  approach  on  the  38th  of  September,  the 
king,  assuming  the  command  of  the  covering  force,  advanced 
yet  farther  up  the  Elbe  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies 
met  at  Lobosiiz  (opposite  Lcitmeulz)  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October.  The  battle  began  in  a  thick  fog,  rendering 
dispositions  very  difficult,  and  victory  fell  to  the  Prussians, 
principally  owing  to  the  tenacity  displayed  by  their  infantry  in 
a  series  of  disconnected  local  engagements.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  pursuit  Impossible,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides 
were  approximately  equal— via.  3000  men— but  the  result  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Saxons,  who  after  a  few  half-henrtcd  attempts 
to  escape  from  their  entrenchments,  surrendered  on  the  14th  of 
October,  and  were  taken  over  bodily  into  the  Prussian  service. 
Prussian  administrators  were  appointed  to  govern  the  captured 
country  and  the  troops  took  up  winter  quarters. 

Campaign  of  1757.- The  Coalition  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide 500,000  men  against  Prussia,  but  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  year  only  131,000  Austrians  stood  ready  for  action  m^uitmi 
in  northern  Bohemia.  Against  these  the  king  was  JJJ^U,, 
organizing  some  150,000,  45,000  of  whom  were  paid 
for  by  British  subsidies  and  disposed  to  cover  Hanover  from  a 
French  attack.  After  leaving  detachments  to  guard  his  other 
frontiers,  Frederick  was  able  to  take  the  field  with  nearly  1 50.000 
men,  but  these  also  were  scattered  to  guard  a  frontier  some  joo 
m.  In  length— the  left  wing  in  Silesia  under  Schwcrin  and  the 
duke  of  BninswickBevcm,  the  centre  and  right  unda  the 
king.  In  April  the  operations  began.  Schwcrin  and  Bevetn 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Bohemia  and  united  at  Jung 
Bunztau,  the  Austrians  falling  back  before  them  and  surrendering 
their  magazines.  The  king  marched  from  Pima  and  Prince 
Maurice  of  Dessau  from  Zwickau  on  Prague,  at  which  point  the 
various  Austrian  commands  were  ordered  to  concentrate. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  whole  army,  except  a  column 
under  Field  Marshal  Daun,  was  united  here  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  the  king,  realizing  the  impossibiUty  of 
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storming  the  heights  before  him,  left  a  corps  under  Keith  and  a 
few  detachments  to  watch  Prague  and  the  fords  across  the  river, 
and  marched  during  the  night  upstream  and,  crossing  above 
the  Austrian  right,  formed  his  army  (about  64,000)  for  attaclc 
at  right  angles  to  the  Austrian  front.  The  ground  had  not 
been  reconnoitred,  and  in  the  morning  mist  many  mistakes  in 
the  deployment  had  been  made,  but  as  Daun  was  known  to  be 
but  20  m.  away  and  the  Austrian  army  was  changing  its  front 
to  meet  the  unexpected  attack,  the  king  threw  caution  to  thi' 
winds  and  sending  Zieten  with  his  cavalry  by  a  wide  ditour 
to  cover  his  left,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  advance.  One  of 
the  most  savage  battles  in  history  was  the  result.  Almost 
immediately  the  Prussian  infantry  became  entangled  in  a  series 
of  morasses,  the  battalion  guns  had  to  be  left  behind  and  the 
(roops  had  to  correct  I  heir  alignment  under  the  round  shot  fired 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  completed  their  change  of  front  in 
time  and  now  stood  ready  to  sweep  the  open  glacis  before  them. 
Before  the  storm  of  bullets  and  the  grape  and  canister  of  the 
heavy  and  battalion  guns  the  Prussian  first  line  faltered  and 
fell  in  thousands.  Their  attempts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
bayonet  assault  broke  down.  Schwerin  was  killed.  But  the 
second  line  carried  the  survivors  on,  and  in  the  nick  of  time 
Zieten 's  cavalry  drove  the  Austrian  horsemen  off  the  Geld  and 
broke  in  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  their  infantry.  This  turned 
the  scale,  and  the  Austrians  retreated  into  Prague  in  hopeless 
confusion,  leaving  some  10,000  men  (14-8%)  on  the  ground,  and 
4375  prisoners,  out  of  about  66,000,  in  their  enemy's  hands.  The 
Prussians  lost  1 1 .740  men  killed  and  wounded  and  1 560  prisonen, 
and  in  all  :0'8%  of  their  strength.  The  actual  lighting  seems 
only  lo  have  lasted  about  two  hours,  though  firing  did  not  cease 


till  late  at  ni^t;  16,000  Austrians  managed  in  (he  coofoaoa 
to  evade  capture  and  join  Daun,  who  made  no  movement  either 
on  this  or  succeeding  days  to  come  to  the  assblance  of  his 
comrades,  but  began  a  leisurely  retreat  towards  Vienna. 

The  Prussians  immediately  began  the  siege  of  the  town,  and 
after  a  month's  delay  Daun,  now  at  the  bead  of  some  6<v>oo  men, 
moved  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Learning  of  g,^ 
his  approach,  the  king,  taking  with  hun  all  the  men 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  investment  and  uniting  all  avail- 
able detachments,  moved  to  meet  him  with  only  34,000  men, 
and  on  the  i8th  of  June  he  found  Daun  strongly  entrenched. 
lie  immediately  endeavoured  to  march  past  him  and  attack 
him  on  the  right  flank  as  at  Prague,  but  the  Austrian  light 
troops  harassed  his  columns  so  severely  during  the  movement 
that  without  orders  they  wheeled  up  to  drive  them  off  and, 
being  thus  thrown  into  disarray,  they  took  three  divergent 
objectives.  Their  disunited  attacks  all  fell  upon  superior 
numbers,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  struggle  they  were  badly 
beaten  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  6710  (i8'6%)  and 
S380  prisoners  with  33  colours  and  45  guns.  The  fighting  lasted 
sl  hours.  The  Austrian  loss  was  only  Sooo  out  of  Jj.joo,  or 
'  S  3  %,  of  whom  only  1 500  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  disaster  entailed  raising  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  the 
Prussians  fell  back  on  Lcitmeritz.  The  Austrians,  reinforced 
by  the  48,000  troops  in  Prague,  followed  them  70o,c30o 
strong,  and,  falling  on  Prince  August  Wilhclm  of  Prussia,  who 
was  retreating  eccentrically  (for  commissariat  reasons)  on 
Zittau,  inflicted  a  severe  check  upon  him.  The  king  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Bohemu,  falling  back  on  Bautzen.  Having 
re-formed  his  men  and  calling  in  Keith's  37,000  men  from  Pima, 
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h*  (fltin  advanced,  but  fonnd  tbe  enem^  n  itrongly  jmXei  at 
Burkcndorf  (loulb  of  Buchofswerda)  (hat  be  nlinquiibed  his 
puipow  and  retreated  on  Berottadt. 


Meanwhile  bis  enemies  had  been  gathering  around  him. 
France  bad  despatched  100,000  nun  imder  d'Estries  against 
Hanover,  where  Cumberland  with  54,000  stood  to 
kTum"^  meet  bim,  and  another  >4,ooo  men  were  marching 
,„^  through  Franconia  to  unite  with  the  "  Army  of  tbe 
Holy  Roman  Empire "  under  the  prince  of  Saxe- 
HUdburghausen.  Fottunatdy  this  latter  army  was  not  as 
formidable  as  its  title,  and  totalled  only  some  6o,ooe  most  un- 
disdpUned  and  heterogeneous  combatants.  In  the  north  100,000 
Russians  under  Apcsxin  were 
■lowly  advancing  into  East 
Prussia,  ^berc  Lchwald  with 
30,000  was  preparing  to 
confront  them,  and  16,000 
Swedes  bad  landed  in  Pome- 
lania.  On  the  36tb  of  Jime 
Cumberland  bad  been  bnten 
■t  Hastenbeck  by  d'Estrica, 
and  the  French  overran  Han- 
over and  Brunswick.  Tbe 
king,  leaving  Bevem  with 
only  13,600  men  in  Silesia 
to  watch  tha  Ausliians, 
began  to  march  across  Ger- 
oany  to  succour  Cnmber- 
land.  Arrived  at  Leipiig 
on  the  yd  of  September, 
be  beard  of  IJehwald's 
defeat  at  Gross-Jigemdoif 
on  the  joth  of  August 
and  Immediately  afterwards 
of  Cumberland's  convention 
of  Kkater  Seven,  which 
gave  up  Hanover  to  the 
Frcaeb.  Fearing  that  tbe 
FtaKfa  army  now  set  free 
in  Hanover  might  unite  with 
tbe  Army  of  the  Empire 
under  Hildburgbausen 
and  with  150,000  men  march 
direct  on  Berlin,  Frederick, 
taking  wiih  him  93,000 
men,  marched  to  join  Prince 
Ferdinand  in  the  dblrict 
about  Haiberstadt,  hoping  to  strike  his  Uow  before  the  enemy's 
junction  could  be  completed.  Mobility,  therefore,  was  the 
first  consideratbn,  and  arrangements  for  supply  having  been 
made  in  advance  along  his  rood,  bis  troops  covered  170  m. 
in  i>  day*  (September  i-ij).  But  Hildburgbausen,  not 
having  been  jobud  by  i'EMitm,  icfuied  to  fight  aad  Ui 


back  into  the  wooded  districts  of  Thuringia  and  Fraaconls. 
Bad  news  now  reached  Frederick  from  Silesia';  leaving 
Ferdinand  to  observe  HiUburghausen,  he  t^'n'^H  with  aU 
haste  to  Eckenberg  to  support  Bevem.  Arrived  here,  be  found 
more  bad  news  from  Berlin,  which  had  been  entered  by  a  body 
of  Austrian  raiders  under  Hadik  and  plundered.  Prince  Maurice 
and  Seydlitz  were  sent  by  forced  marrhes  to  its  aid,  and  before 
them  Hadik  retired  at  once  (October  x8th).  Findiag  tbe 
Austrlaas  for  the  moment  quiescent  and  hearing  that  Hildburg- 
bausen was  again  advancing,  the  king  now  concentiatcd  all  avaO- 
able  men  on  Leipzig  and  marched  to  support  Prince  Ferdinand. 
Hildburgbausen  took  up  a  position  about  Meucbdn  on  the  >nd 
of  November,  and  on  tbe  5th  moved  oS  to  repcM  Frederick's 
manoeuvre  of  Prague  against  its  inventor.  The  battle  of  Rossbach 
{».!.)  folktwed.  In  this  SeydliU  and  the  Prussian  g,„^^^ 
cavalry  won  imperishable  renown.  Aided  only  by  the 
fire  of  18  guns  and  of  7  battalions  of  infantry,  only  two  of  wfaidi 
Ared  more  than  five  rounds,  tlie  Prussian  squadrons  swept 
down  upon  the  marching  columns  oS  the  Allies  aad  in  about 
40  minutes  the  whole  64,000  were  in  full  flight.  Never  was  a 
victory  more  timely,  for  the  Prussian  army  was  almost  worn 
out  and  more  bad  news  was  even  then  on  tbe  way. 

Bevem  in  Silesia,  who  had  been  beaten  at  Moys  near  GOrlita 
(September  7th)  and  in  the  battle  of  Bredan  on  tbe  snid  ol 
October,  bad  bom  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Oder,  leaving 
tbe  fortresses  of  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau  to  their  fate,  and 
both  bad  capitulated  whhin  a  few  days.  Leaving  a  small 
rdnfoccenent  for  Ferdinand,  the  king  now  moved  by  forced 
marches  to  Uegaltz.  The  distance,  about  170  m.  throogb 
difficult  country,  was  covered  again  in  II  days,  but  tiie  numbers 
were  small,  only  13,00a,  which ,ibowt  how  tremendous  had  been 
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the  diain  upon  the  men  of  the  previous  iii  weeks' exertions.  On 
tbe  ni^t  of  tha  4th  of  December,  having  Joined  the  beatea 
foccea  o<  Bevem  at  Parschwits,  making  hi  all  43,000  am  ol 
very  unequal  fighting  valae,  he  decided  to  attack  tbe  T>.ooo 
Aestrians  who  lay  aooa  the  Bcarian  nad,  theii  centre  marked 
by  the  viUsoe  of  Lcuthaa  (f «)•     Hit  peritiw  appealed  so 
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dvpcnte  tbat  he  sent  for  (U  his  genenb,  kid  the  (ictt  before 
than,  annouoced  his  dedsioa  to  attadi  and  offered  to  accept 
any  oian's  resignation  witbout  prejudice  to  his  character  should 
he  deem  the  risk  too  hazardous.  Needless  to  say,  not  one 
accepted  the  offer. 

Covered  by  the  low  rolling  hiUocks  of  the  district,  the  army 
DOW  moved  off  to  its  right  across  tlie  Austrian  front,  the  advance 
led  by  Zieten  and  half  the  cavalry,  the  rear  oovertd 
by  Driessen  with  the  remaining  half — some  40  weak 
squadrons.  The  infantry  having  gained  a  position  suffiaently 
on  the  Austrian  flank,  now  wheeled  mto  line  and  attacked  in 
fchelon  of  battalions  from  the  right.  The  battle  soon  became 
desperate,  and  the  Austrian  cavalry  on  their  right  wing  under 
Luchesi,  unaware  of  Driessen's  presence  as  a  flank  guard,  issued 
out  of  their  lines,  wheeled  to  their  left  and  swept  down  upon 
the  refused  flank  of  the  Prussian  infantry;  but  they  never 
reached  them,  for  Driessen,  seising  his  opportunity,  set  his 
squadrons  in  motion  and  attacked.  The  Austrians,  completely 
■uiptised,  were  ridden  down  and  driven  back  on  to  the 
front  of  their  own  infantry,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fugitives 
threw  the  rear  of  their  left  wing  into  confusion  and  in 
a  short  time  the  ruin  of  their  army  was  completed.  When 
the  news  of  Driessen's  charge  was  brought  to  the  king  his 
astonishment  was  expressed  in  the  single  phrase,  "  What, 
that  old  fool  Driessen? "  The  fighting,  however,  had  been 
desperate,  and  though  the  Austrians  out  of  their  71,000  lost 
yi%  including  10,000  prisoners,  with  rr6  guns  and  sr 
colours,  the  Prussians  kat  6200  (14%)  making  with  the 
other  battles  of  the  year  a  total  of  nearly  75,000  men,  and 
not  including  keses  in  minor  skirmishes  and  on  the  march. 

CamfaitH  of  ijsS. — ^The  raid  upon  Berlin  had  accomplished 
nothing,  and  the  advance  of  the  Russian  main  body  had  died 
out  for  want  of  resoliition  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered 
by  Frederick  the  Great's  absence.  The  Ciarina,  annoyed 
by  his  slowness,  recalled  Aprazin  and  appointed  Fermor  in 
bis  place.  Utilizing  the  winter  snows,  he  collected  some  3  r  ,000 
men  and  crossed  the  frontien  of  East  Prussia  (January  loth, 
1758)  and  attempted  to  annex  the  province,  driving  out  all 
the  Prussian  officials  who  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  Elizabeth. 
This  took  time,  and  when  the  period  of  thaw  supervened 
the  Russians  were  immobilized  and  could  not  advance  until 
approaching  summer  had  dried  the  roads  again.  For  the 
moment,  therefore,  no  danger  threatened  Frederick  from  this 
quarter,  and  Rossbach  had  effeaually  tamed  the  French. 
The  Swedes,  too,  showed  little  energy,  the  "  roadless  "  period 
affecting  them  equally  with  the  Russians. 

Frederick  therefore  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
renew  bis  Invasion  of  Austria.  As  a  beginning  he  recap- 
^^  tured  Scfawddnitz  in  April  with  5000  prisoners.  The 
^Sitttt,  Austrian  field  army  under  Daun  lay  about  KSniggriitz, 
covering  all  the  passes  out  of  Silesia;  but  covered 
by  the  newly  formed  "  Free  Corps "  (his  answer  to  the 
semi-savage  Croats,  Pandoun  and  Tolpatches  of  the  Austrians), 
Frederick  marched  right  across  their  front  on  OlmtUz,  whilst 
a  special  corps  (30,000)  imder  Prince  Henry  threatened  their 
left  from  Saxony  and  the  Elbe.  He  had  with  him  about 
40,000  men.  But  Olmlltz  lay  90  m.  from  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  the  Austrian  Ught  troops  swarmed  in  the  intervening  dis- 
trict. Ultimatdy  a  great  Prussian  convoy  was  destroyed  in 
the  action  of  Domstidl,  and  the  siege  of  OhnOtz  had  to  be  raised 
Uuly  ist);  but  instead  of  marching  back  the  way  he  had  come 
Frederick  led  his  troops  thrxnigh  Bohemia  practlolly  in  the  rear 
of  Daunt  army,  and  on  the  r4th  of  July  entered  Daxm's  empty 
tntrenchmentsatKSniggrStz.  Fermor's  Russians  were  now  again 
n  the  netd  and  had  reached  Poaen,  bnrmng  and  plundering 
horribly.  By  skilful  numceuvring  the  king  deceived  the  Austrians 
till  the  roads  to  Silesia  by  SkahU  and  Nachod  were  open  and 
then  by  a  rapid  march  paasad  over  into  Sileaia,  reaching  Grtlssau 
(near  Landshut)  on  the  8th  of  August.  Leaving  BUsth  with  half 
bis  force  to  hold  this  district,  he  then  marebed  to  Ftankfurt-on- 
the-Odet,  taking  with  him  only  iome  15,000  men,  to  sttcngthen 
the  wing  already  eagaged  apiast  the  Rusiiaoa.    FraiJtfurt 


was  reached  on  the  loth  of  August.  Fermor  was  then  besieghg 
COstrin  with  S',000  men,  and  hearing  of  the  king's  appraaA  he 
raised  the  siege  and  placed  himself  behind  a  formidable  obotade 
facing. north,  near  Zorndorf,  from  which  direction  the  king  waa 
approaching.  Seeing  that  the  same  obstacle  that  prevented  him 
from  attacking  the  Russians  prevented  them  equally  from  attack- 
ing him,  the  king  marched  right  round  Fermor's  eastern  ifauik^ 
the  Russians  gradually  foi  ming  a  fresh  front  to  meet  him — so  that 
when  the  Prussian  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  the  astk 
of  August  they  stood  in  three  irregular  squares,  divided  ftom  each 
other  by  marshy  hollows,  and  thus  unable  to  render  one  another 
support.  The  king  made  his  first  effort  against  the  square  oa 
the  right — Seydlitz  with  his  squadrons  covering  the  _  .  . 
movement.  But  the  Russian  troops  (ought  with  far 
more  spirit  than  the  Austrians  had  ever  shown,  and  things  wtn 
going  very  badly  with  the  Prussians  when  Seydlitz,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  making  paths  acroas  the  Zabem- 
grund  on  which  the  Russian  ri^t  rested,  flung  himself  npo* 
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the  great  square,  and  rode  over  and  destroyed  the 
mass  in  a  prolonged  mtlfe  in  which  quarter  waa  neither  gives 
nor  asked.  Relieved  by  this  well-timed  charge,  the  king 
now  re-formed  the  infantry  already  engaged,  and  concen- 
trated all  his  efforts  on  the  south-west  angle  of  the  great 
centre  square.  Again  the  Russians  more  than  held  their 
own,  issuing  forth  fiom  their  squares  and  capturing  many  fidd- 
pieces.  Some  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was  actually  broken 
and  in  full  flight  when  Seydlitz,  with  his  ranks  re-formed  and 
his  hones  rested,  returned  and  again  threw  himself  upon  the 
square  exactly  as  on  the  previous  occasioD  and  with  the  same 
rnult — the  square,  as  a  formation,  was  broken,  but  groupa  atHI 
stood  bsck  to  back  and  the  most  savage  butchery  ensued.  The 
combatants  could  not  be  separated  and  only  darkness  put  a 
stop  to  the  slaughter.  Of  36,000  Prussians  r2,5oo  were  kSIed 
or  wounded,  looo  prisoners  or  missing  (37-5%),  and  of  4>,eao 
Russiatis  about  3r,ooo  had  fallen  (50%). 

In  the  night  the  survivors  gradually  rallied,  and  moning 
found  the  Russians  in  a  fieah  position  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  northward,  but  Frederick's  troops  were  too  weary  to 
renew  the  attack.  Gradually  the  Russiaaa  withdrew  towards 
Landsberg  and  KBiupberg,  and  the  king,  leaving  Dofana  to 
follow  them  up,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  on 
the  >nd  of  September  (or  Saxony,  covering  11  m.  a  day.  They 
arrived  only  in  the  nick  of  time,  (or  Daun  had  united  with 
poctiaoa  of  the  Empire  Army  and  was  tlncatening  to  croah 
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Plfac*  Hcmy  tmder  thewci^  oi  mon  thtn  tir»4cM  nimbcn. 
Ibe  priaoe  hid  been  driven  into  u  entrencfaed  (waitioa  above 
Gahmig  aea  Diefden  end  Dana  «u  about  to  attack,  but  tbe 
mere  uuae  of  Frederick  was  enough,  and  Ifaraing  of  hit  airival 
D>un  fell  back  to  Stolpen  on  the  inb  o(  Sc|>tember. 

The  Pniaian  anny  now  lay  annaid  Groaeohain,  Prince 
Heniy**  force  covering  Dniden  and  the  Elbe  bridgei.  The 
_   .  Bm|rire  Aimjr  m*  at  Hma,  Dau>  at  Stolpen,  and 

2Sr  I"  ''*''*  P'X'fai*  tl>V  lemained  until  the  16th  of 
September,  the  Praaian*  getting  the  rest  they  so 
urgently  needed.  On  that  date,  however,  the  state  of  tiuoe  was 
broken  and  the  king  moved  towaids  Bischo&wctda,  when 
Daun'a  subordinate  Loudon  was  pasted.  The  latter  retired, 
opening  the  road  to  Bautnn.  The  king  anived  at  Bautzen  on 
the  7th  of  October  and  had  to  wait  untU  the  loth  (or  provisions 
famn  Dresden.  He  then  moved  forward  to  Hochkitcb,  when 
he  found  Daun  strong  entrenched  acrosa  his  path  at  Kittlits 
with  go,ooo  men,  the  Pnaaiana  having  only  37,000.  The  Ung 
determined  to  attack  the  Austrian  light.  So  confident  had  the 
Pmssians  become  in  the  belief  that  Daun  weuhl  never  take 
the  offensive  himself  that  the  moat  elemeataty  precautions  of 
safety  were  forgotten  and  only  Zietea  kept  his  hoiset  saddled. 
Durmg  the  night  of  the  13th  the  Austrisns,  leaving  their  watch- 
fires  burning  and  moving  silently  through  the  woods,  which 
covered  much  of  the  ground,  formed  up  almost  all  round  the 
Prossiaa  camp.  At  5  ajn.  the  attack  was  delivcfcd  from  all 
quarters  simultaneoudy  and  a  most  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
Nothing  but  the  superb  discipline  of  the  Prussians  saved  the 
situation.  Zieten  with  his  squadrons  managed  to  keep  a  way 
of  escape  open,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  confiict  the  wreck 
of  the  army  succeeded  in  withdrawing,  leaving  tot  guns  and 
9450  men  on  the  ground  or  in  their  enemies'  hands  (}5-5%). 
The  Austrian!,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  a  well-ooBceivcd 
surprise,  lost  7590  men  and  were  too  shaken  for  pursuit.  They 
fen  back  to  their  old  camp,  where  Ihey  remained  foraweek,  thus 
giving  Frederick  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements  from  Dresden 
(6000  men)  and,  storting  on  the  sjrd,  he  marched  right  rmnd  the 
Atistrian  right  and  raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  the  prime  object 
with  which  he  had  set  out.  Daun,  learning  that  the  king  had 
gone  past  Urn  faito  Silesia,  now  laid  siege  to  Dresden.  On  the 
15th  of  November  he  heard  that  Frederick  was  marching  to 
its  relief  through  Lusatia  and  incontinently  gave  way,  retiring 
on  Pima.    The  king  was  in  Dresden  sgain  on  the  sotk 

Campaign  tf  17/9.— The  drain  on  Frederick's  itsourcta  had 
been  prodigious.  On  the  battlefields  of  the  previous  three  yean 
he  had  lost  at  least  75.000  men,  not  counting  the  waste  of  life 
in  bis  msrches  and  skirmishes;  but  be  still  managed  to  keep 
150,000  men  in  the  field,  though  for  want  of  tha  old  two  years' 
training  in  loading,  firing  and  manonviingthe  avenge  efficiency 
bad  much  diminished.  In  cavalry,  too,  he  was  relatively  weaker, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  train  the  remounts.  His  enemies  felt 
their  losses  far  less  and  were  beginning  to  understand  hit  tactics; 
fortunately  they  remained  incapable  of  combined  action. 

After  minor  operations  on  the  frontiers  the  Russians  took  the 
field.  Fermor  had  been  superseded  by  Sohikov,  and  Ddina  with 
^^^  his  18,000  men  proved  quite  inadequate  to  arrest 
JjJJ"  the  Russians'  progress.  He  wss  superseded  by 
Wedell,  who,  on  the  ijrd  of  Joly,  with  s6,ooo  men 
boldly  attacked  the  70.000  Russians  whilst  on  the  march  near 
ZOllichau.  He  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  <ooo  and  fell  back 
to  Crossen  bridge,  5  m.  below  Crossen,  which  Soltikov  occupied 
next  day.  thence  he  moved  down  the  river  towards  Frankfurt, 
keeping  on  the  eastern  bank.  Daun  had  detached  Loudon  and 
Hadik  with  .55,000  men  to  join  him,  and  it  became  vital  to 
Frederick  to  prevent  the  combination.  Leaving  Prince  Henry 
at  SchmSttseifen  to  watch  Daun,  he  matched  with  all  available 
forces  and  joined  Wedell  on  the  6lh  of  August  st  MUlhose  near 
Fiankfutt,  alter  vainly  searchmg  for  the  Hadjk-Loudon  to»ce. 
Here  he  was  joined  on  the  loth  by  FinA  with  10.000  men, 
brin^g  his  whole  force  up  to  50,000  against  the  Russiin  and 
Austrian  90,000,  who  lay  entrenched  in  the  sandhills  about 
Kuoersdoif.    On  the  nth  be  crested  hit  whole  forte  over  the 


Oder  at  Rcitwein  and  on  the  »th  marched  forward,  Jntendinf 
to  envelop  the  Russians  on  both  flanks;  but  his  columns  lost' 
their  way  in  the  woods  and  their  attacks  were  delivered  succes- 
sively. In  spite  of  their  usual  disciplined  gallantly,  the  Prussians 
were  completely  beaten,  even  Seydlitz  and  his  squadrons  failed 
to  achieve  the  impassible,  and  the  night  closed  down  on  the 
greatest  calamity  Frederick  had  ever  experienced.  Of  43,000 
men  tojto  U8-2%)  were  left  on  the  ground  and  t78  guns 
and  s8  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  the  ^ed 
Austio-Russian  force  only  k»t  is,7oa  The  battle  had  only 
lasted  six  bouis.  In  the  depression  following  this  terrible  day 
ha  wroM  to  Schmettau,  commanding  at  Dresden,  telling  him 
to  expect  no  help,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  Dresden  fell. 

As  usual  Frederick  WIS  saved  by  the  sluggishness  of  bis  enemies,' 
who  attempted  no  pursuit,  and  being  reinforeed  the  day  after 
the  battle  by  >3,ooo  men,  and  having  ordered  up  Kleist  ^..^ 
(who  had  been  watching  the  Swedes],  be  was  again  at 
the  bead  of  an  army.  Week  after  week  went  by,  during  which  be 
countarad  til  attempts  of  Daun  and  Soltikov  to  combbe,  and 
idtimatcly  the  Russians,  having  consumed  all  the  food  and 
forage  in  the  districts  they  occupied,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  their  own  frontieis.  Then,  imiting  with  Prince  Heniy,  the 
king  turned  to  fall  upon  Daun;  but  his  contempt  for  his  adver- 
sary proved  his  own  undoing.  Contrary  to  all  his  own  teaching, 
he  seat  a  detachment  of  11,000  men  under  Finck  to  work  round 
the  Aostiians'  flank  by  Dippoldiswald  to  Maxen,  but  the  latter, 
learning  of  the  movement  and  calling  up  a  wing  of  the  Empire 
Army  to  their  sssiitance,  fell  upon  Finck  with  42,000  men  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender  after  two  days'  bard  fighting.  Tbo 
combination  having  failed,  the  two  armies  stood  facing  one 
another  till  far  into  the  winter.  But  for  Prince  Ferdinand's 
glorious  vicloiy  at  Uinden  on  the  ist  of  August,  the  year  would 
have  been  one  catalogue  of  disaster  to  the  Prussian  arms,  and 
these  operations  must  now  be  mentioned. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1758  Prince  Ferdinand  with  30,000  men 
had  advanced  from  LUncburg  and  was  joined  by  Prince  Henry 
with  8ioo  from  HalbeistadL  The  approach  of  the  latter 
threatened  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  under  Clermont, 
which  was  pasted  along  the  AUer,  and  the  whole  line  gave  way 
and  retreated  without  making  any  serious  stand  l>dund  Ibe 
Rhine.  Prince  Ferdinand  followed  and  defeated  them  on  the 
ssrdofJuneatCrefeld.  Clermont  was  relieved  by  Contades  and 
at  the  tame  time  Soubise,  who  had  at  last  reorganiied  his  com- 
mand, shattered  by  the  disaster  of  Rossbach,  moved  forward 
through  Heaee  and  compelled  Prince  Ferdinand  to  withdraw 
from  his  very  advanced  position.  No  engagement  followed; 
Soubise  fell  back  upon  Frankfurt  and  Prince  Ferdinand  held  a 
fine  through  MOnster,  Paderbocn  and  Cassel  during  the  winter. 

Fortunately  events  in  Canada  and  the  glory  of  his  victories 
had  made  Frederick's  cause  thoroughly  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
and  at  kst  it  became  passible  to  detach  a  considerable  force  of 
British  troops  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  assistance,  whose  conduct 
turned  the  scale  in  the  critical  moment  of  the  campaign.  During 
the  winter  the  French  had  organised  their  forces  in  two  columns— 
bssed  on  Frankfurt  and  Wesel  reflectively.  Broglie  was  now 
in  command  of  the  former;  Contades  still  led  the  latter. 

In  April  Prince  Ferdinand  advanced  to  drive  tbe^rench 
out  of  Hesse  and  Frankfurt,  and  actually  reached  Bergen, 
a  village  some  10  m.  to  the  north,  but  here  he  jn^g,^ 
was  defeated  by  Broglie  (uth  April)  and  forced  to 
retreat  the  way  he  haid  come,  the  French  following  along  their 
whole  front  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  manoeuvring  him 
successively  out  of  esch  position  he  assumed.  On  the  loth  of 
Joly  BcagUe  tuiprited  Mindcn,  thus  securing  a  bridge  over  the 
Weaer  and  free  acccat  into  Hanover,  and  light  troops  overran  th* 
soath  of  the  eleclorate.  On  the  16th  ConUdes  with  the  left 
cofmnn  joined  Broglie  and  the  French  now  had  some  60,000  men 
against  t'he45,oeo  Ferdinand  could  muster.  The  latter's position 
watextiemely  difteolt,  for  ibc  French  had  only  to  continue  in 
potaesslon  of  the  Mdges  at  Mindcn  to  ruin  the  whole  couotiy 
by  their  exactions,  and  the  position  they  held  was  too  wcO 
protocttd  on  the  flanks  and  too  UionB  in  front  for  direct  attack. 
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Keverthdest  Prince  Fetdinui<I  drew  up  before  it  and  met  the 
French  plundering  raids  by  a  threat  on  their  communication  with 
(^ssel,  and  as  a  hirther  inducement  to  tempt  Contades  to  attack 
him,  he  detached  a  column  under  Wangenheiin,  which  entrenched 
itself  across  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  right  of  the  French  army 
oould  detwuch  from  behind  the  marshes  which  lie  in  the  angle 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Bastau,  a  smaO  tributary  jobing  the 
former  below  Minden.  The  bait  took,  and  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  ist  of  August  the  French  army  moved  out  to  attack 
Wangenbeim.  But  Ferdinand's  troops  had  been  lying  in  nittant 
read^ess  for  action,  and  as  soon  as  the  outposts  gave  the  alarm 
they  were  in  motion  in  eight  columns,  i.t.  practically  deployed 
for  action  to  meet  the  Frendi  as  they  emerged  from  their  positions. 
Unfortunately  the  outpost  reports  were  delayed  by  about  two 
hours,  owing  to  the  heavy  gale  and  storm  that  was  prevailing, 
and  the  French  had  made  far  greater  progress  with  their  deploy- 
ment than  Ferdinand  had  reckoned  on.  An  almost  front-to- 
front  engagement  ensued.  Things  were  going  badly  with  the 
Prmsisns  when,  through  a  mistake  in  the  delivery  of  an  order, 
the  British  brigade  (iJlh,  20th,  ijrd,  3Sth,  37th,  stst),  followed 
by  some  Hanoverian  battalions,  began  to  advance  straight  upon 
the  masses  of  French  cavalry  who  stood  protected  by  the  cross- 
fire of  several  batteries.  Once  launched,  neither  fire  nor  shock 
cotild  check  their  progress;  halting  for  a  moment  to  pour 
volleys  into  the  charging  squadrons  hastily  thrown  against  them, 
they  swiftly  resumed  their  advance.  French  infantry  too 
were  hurled  against  them,  but  were  swept  away  by  file  and 
bayonet,  and  presently  they  had  pierced  right  through  the 
French  line  of  battle.  Now  came  the  moment  when  cavalry 
should  have  been  at  hand  to  complete  the  victory,  and  this 
cavalry,  the  Blues,  the  ist  and  3rd  Dragoons,  Scots  Greys  and 
loth  Dragoons  under  Lord  George  (afterwards  Viscount)  Sack- 
ville  (q.v.)  stood  ready,  waiting  only  the  order  to  advance. 
This  Sackville  refused  to  give,  though  called  <m  three  times  by 
the  prince;  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct  has  ever 
been  discovered,  but  he  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and 
cashiered.  Nevertheless,  so  brilliant  had  been  tlte  conduct  of 
all  the  troops  engaged,  especially  of  the  infantry  brigade  that  the 
victory  was  won  even  in  spite  of  this  failure  of  the.  cavalry,  and 
before  evening  the  French  were  retreating  as  a  demoralized  mass 
towards  Cassel,  leaving  some  10,000  men,  17  colours  and  45  guns 
In  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  on  their  side  out  of  43,000  had 
lost  }6oo  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  six  British  regiments  that 
went  into  action  4434  strong,  t33o  (30%)  had  fallen,  but  their 
feat  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  the  losses  victoriously  borne — 
these  were  not  unusual  in  the  period— but  by  the  astounding 
discipline  they  maintained  throughout  the  advance,  resuming 
their  march  after  beating  off  cavalry  charges  with  the  cool 
precision  of  a  review  in  peace-time.  Ferdinand  followed  up  his 
victory  by  a  pursuit  which  was  vigorous  for  three  days  and  had 
all  but  reached  the  Rhine  when  his  movement  wai  stayed  by  the 
necessity  of  detaching  12,000  men  to  the  king  to  make  good  the 
losses  of  Kunersdorf. 

•  Campaign  of  lySo.— The  year  opened  gloomily  for  Frederick. 
His  embarrassment  both  for  men  and  money  was  extreme,  and 
bis  enemies  had  at  last  agreed  on  a  combined  plan  against  fcim. 
They  purposed  to  advance  in  three  columns  concentrically  upon 
him:  Daun  with  roo.ooo  men  in  Saxony,  Loudon  with  50,000 
from  Silesia,  Soltikov's  Russians  from  East  Prussia;  and,  against 
whichever  cohunn  the  king  turned,  the  othere  were  to  continue 
towards  Beriin.  Only  in  Hanover  were  the  conditions  mote 
favourable,  for  Ferdinand  had  70,000  (w,ooo  British)  against 
the  125,000  of  the  French. 

Early  in  April  the  king  stood  with  40,000  men,  west  Of  the 
Elbe  near  Meissen  faring  Daun,  Prince  Henry  with  34>ooo  bi 
Silesia  from  Crossen  to  Landeshut,  15,000  under  Foreade  and 
Jung-Stutterheim  in  Pomerania  (adng  the  Swedes  and  Kussians, 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Loudon  moved  to  besiege  Glatz,  and 
Fouqui,  who  commanded  at  Landeshut,  mardied  with  13,000  to 
cover  Breslau.  Loudon  at  once  seized  Landeshut,  and  Fouqut. 
returning  in  response  to  urgent  orders  from  the  king,  was  attacked 
by  Loudon  with  31,000  men  and  atawstdeiuoyed.    Meanwhile, 


Prlnoe  Henry  had  moved  te'LaadsbBBvgvbust  <be  niiMJaiii.  bat 
failed  to  seise  his  opportunities  and  thus  Silesia  Uy  opea  to  the 
Austtians.  Frederick  decided  to  march  with  his  nuin  body 
against  Loudon  and  attack  him  if  unsupported,  but,  if  his 
movement  induced  Daun  to  move  to  Loudon's  support,  then  to 
double  back  and  besiege  Dresden.  For  this  purpose  a  siege  train 
was  held  in  readiness  at  Magdeburg.  JHe  marched  lapidly  oa 
Bautzen,  then  heimng  that  Daun  was  approaching  to  support 
Loudon  he  returned  and  besieged  Dresden  (July  itth).  The 
town  was  bombarded,  there  being  no  time  for  regular  si^e 
approaches,  but  it  heU  out,  and  by  the  aSth  U  Jvly  Daun's 
army  returning  had  almost  sumunded  Frederick.  Thesiege  had 
to  be  raised,  and  during  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July  the  Prussian* 
slipped  away  to  Meisies.  On  the  same  day  Finlerick  learnt  that 
Glats,  the  key  to  Southern  Silesia,  had  {^D  iMo  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  but  as  a  set-oS  the  newt  shortly  afterwards  arrived 
of  Prince  Ferdinand's  brilliant  victoiy  at  Warburg,  in  which  the 
British  cavaby  led  by  the  marquis  ^  Cranby  amply  wiped  out 
the  disgrace  incurred  by  Sackville.  On  the  ist  of  August 
Frederick  began  his  march  into  Silesia,  summoning  Prince  Heniy 
from  Landsbeig  to  join  him,  which  he  did  by  a  splendid  march  ait 
some  90  m.  in  three  days.  The  king's  march  was  almost  as 
remarkable,  for  the  roads  were  very  bad  and  the  Austrians  had 
freely  obstructed  them,  nevertheless  in  five  days  he  teacbed 
Bautzen,  having  marched  more  than  100  m.  from  his  starting- 
point,  and  crossed  five  considerable  rivers  on  his  way.  Thence 
be  continued  more  easily  to  Bunzlau.  Daun  was  in  front  of  him 
and  Lacy  with  clouds  of  light  troops  on  his  right,  the  Russians 
under  (>cmicheS  with  Loudon  not  far  away  to  his  left  front, 
114,000  men  in  all  to  his  30,000,  but  he  held  to  his  decision  to 
reach  Schweidnitz.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  moved  south- 
east  on  Jauer,  maidung  25  m,  on  the  gib  of  August,  but  the 
enemy  was  stUl  in  front  of  him  and  hovering  on  his  flanks.  Oa 
the  loth  he  tried  the  Liegnitz  road  with  tXe  tame  result,  and 
his  position  became  desperate  as  his.  food  was  almost  exhausted. 
He  had  already  covered  15  m.  that  day,  but  at  1 1  r.H.  he  called 
on  his  men  for  a  night  march  and  formed  up  again  on  his  old 
position  next  morning,  the  nth  of  August.  He  appeared  to  be 
completely  surrounded,  and  things  looked  so  desperate  that 
Mitchell,  the  British  ambassador,  burnt  his  papers  and  cipher 
key.  At  sunset  on  the  12th,  however,  Frederick  again  broke 
camp  and  by  a  night  inarch  evaded  the  enemy's  scouts  and 
reached  Licgnitz at  noon  on  the  i3lh,  the  Austrians  --  _  . 
appearing  a  cou^  of  hours  later.  The.  troops  rested  ^ 
during  the  t3th  and  14th.  but  at  nightfall,  leaving  their  watcV 
fires  burning,  marched  off  by  the  Glogau  road,  and  (he  only  way  o{ 
escape  still  open.  The  Auatrians,  however,  had  planned  a  night 
attack,  and  Loudon's  columns  were  moving  to  close  this  last 
loophole  of  escape.  Fortunately  tor  the  Prussians  they  arrived 
jast  a  few  minutes  too  late,  aivd  in  the  combat  that  ensued 
15,000  Prussians  inflicted  a  loss  of  10,000  men  and  82  guns  upon 
their  assaibnu,  afterwards  resuming  their  march  undisturbed.  ' 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  CzemicheS  was  luiowa 
to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  so  as  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
Frederick  gave  to  a  peasant  a  despatch  addressed  to  Prince 
Henry  conuining  the  words;  "Austrians  totally  defeated 
to-day,  now  for  the  Russians.  Do  what  we  agreed  upon."  The 
peasant  was  to  take  caie  to  be  captured  by  the  Russians  and  only 
give  up  the  paper  to  save  his  life.  The  plan  worked  as  he  had 
anticipated,  the  paper  duly  reached  Czernichcfi's  iiands  and  be 
inunediately  evacuated  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  Elated 
with  his  tuoceas  the  king  now  abandoned  his  retreat  on  Glogau 
and  detemrined  to  peeas  on  at  all  hazards  to  Breslau,  which  in 
spite  of  many  anxious  moments  he  reached  on  the  1 7th  of  August. 

The  Russians  now  abandoned  the  campaign  in  the  open  field 
and  besieged  Colberg  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Frederick  in  Silesia 
manceuvred  for  some  weeks  between  Breslau,  Schweidnitx 
and  Glatz,  but  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Berlin  on  the  9th  of  October  by  Cossacks  and 
ponions  of  the  Empire  Army  and  Austrians  from  Saxony.  On 
the  iiih  of  October  the  king  was  in  fuD  march,  but  the  news 
of  hit  approach  was  enough  and   the  enemy  dispersed,  the 
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AotiUmaad  Empire  Anay  nuking  for  Tmiaa.  D4uii,Kfiev«d 
«{  Fraderick's  pienure,  now  alio  iiioviBd  to  Torgiu,  leaving  Loudoa 
-^^  InSiloia,  and  hid  coDoentnMd  over  64,000  men  at  and 
"''^  afoundTorgaubefottFradtrickhadcoUsctedanattack- 
ing  force  of  4S.000.  The  position  held  by  the  Aottiians  was  an 
cnticnched  camp  fronting  in  all  dlnctlona,  but  it  was  too  ciamped 
(or  tlieir  numben  and  difficult  to  leave  for  a  counter-atnks. 
Fiedeikk  detennincd  to  attack  it  both  front  and  rear,  and 
leaving  Zieten  to  act  against  the  former,  he  marched  off  at  6-30 
el  the  }id  of  November  to  attack  it  as  toon  as  Zieten  should  have 
tbonnighly  attracted  the  enemy's  attention.  But  for  once 
Zieten  failed;  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  Austrian 
light  troops,  and  Frederick,  in  Ignorance  cS  the  real  suts  of 
aSairs,  lauDcbed  his  grenadien  against  a  thoroughly  Intact 
caeny,  strongly  entrenched,  with,  it  is  said,  400  gun*  in  poiitioo 
to  sweep  the  approaches.  The  grenadiers  were  limply  swept 
•way  by  grape  and  case — only  fioo  out  of  6000  remained,  and 
Prosrian  batteries  hurrying  up  to  their  support  wen  destroyed 
before  they  had  time  to  load.  The  attack  was,  however,  renewed 


by  fresh  brtgada  as  they  came  to  hand,  and  the  PratsIaB  anmery 
did  somelhing  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  Austrian  case  fire. 
TIm  action  b^an  at  >  p.m.  At  4.3a,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
king^  last  reserve  of  horse  and  foot  at  last  succeeded  in  bresking 
tiia  Austliaa  Une  and  in  the  darkness  there  ensued  a  confused 
daughter  as  at  Zomdorf.  The  result  was  still  in  the  balance 
when  at  length  Zieten  reached  the  field  and  attacked  at  once. 
For  an  bour  or  to  the  struggle  still  raged,  but  the  Austrians  were 
by  now  completely  spent  and  withdrew  gradually  into  the 
fortrcaa  and  then  acrosa  the  river.  Oat  of  44,000  the  Pniaaiaos 
had  lost  13, IK  men  (30%),  out  of  6s>noo  ^  Auslrtaas  only 
ii,><>o  (i7'3%),  kut  of  thoe  over  7000  were  prisoners.  Both 
sMes,  however,  were  completely  paralysed  by  the  struggle,  and 
the  year  ended  without  further  eHort  on  either  side. 

On  the  western  theatre  of  war  Prince  Ferdinand  after  the 
victory  of  Warburg  had  pressed  the  French  back  to  the  RMne 
and  besieged  Wcsel,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  after 
soffcring  the  defeat  of  Kioster-Kamp  (16th  Oct.)  and  to  withdraw 
to  Lippstadt  and  Warburg. 

Camf*{/ii  cf  r/tfr.— Torgan  proved  to  be  FKderickt  last 
great  battle.  All  parties  were  now  so  completely  exhausted 
that  they  no  longer  were  able  to  face  the  risks  of  a  decision  on 
the  field.  In  the  west  Prince  Ferdinand  was  first  in  the  field, 
and  in  Februaiy  and  March  he  drove  the  French  southward 
as  far  as  Fulda,  but  an  attempt  to  capture  Marburg  failed  and 
the  gradual  prcasure  of  French  munafeal  superiorily,  together 
XXIV   !»♦ 


witk  th*  laduction  tt  tbt  Biltlih  eootlngent  on  the  death  of 
Geoige  II.,  compelled  him  to  retreat  gradually  until  by  the 
beginning  of  October  both  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbftttd  fd 
into  their  hands.  In  the  east  the  king  had  barely  100,000  men 
against  300,000  Austrians  and  Russians.  Leaving  Prince  Heniy 
to  observe  Daun  in  Saxony  he  marched  to  join  von  der  Goltz, 
who  with  >3,ooo  stood  about  Sehweidnltz.  The  Russians  (50,000) 
under  Butudin  were  approaching  from  Posen,  and  Loudon  with 
7>,ao»  men  starting  from  Clau  manoeuvred  to  join  ihem. 
After  two  months'  skirmishing  and  marching  the  AHiis  effected 
their  Junctkm  between  Liegniu  and  Jauer,  having  completely 
severed  Frederick's  communications  with  Prussia.  But  Frederick 
depended  for  his  food  and  immediate  supplies  on  Southern 
Silesia,  and  not  caring  to  risk  a  battle  with  odds  of  three  to  one 
against  him  lie  withdrew  into  the  entrenched  camp  at  Bunidwitx, 
where  the  Allies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  Vltlmatdy,  as 
osual,  the  Russian  commissariat  broke  down,  and  fai  September 
Bututlin  withdrew  the  way  he  had  come.  Relieved  of  this 
antagonist,  Fiedeiick  menanivnd  to  draw  Loudon  out  of  his 
positions  and  oompd  him  to  6gki  in  the  open,  but  Loudon 
refused  the  ckalleoge  and  after  an  attempt  to  surprise  Schweidniut, 
which  failed,  withdrew  into  winter  quarters.  Prince  Heniy  hi 
Saxony  held  Ms  own  against  Daun. 

En^and  now  tbicattned  to  withdraw  bertobaidiea,  and  as  the 
Prussian  armies  had  dwfaHHed  to  6o,ooe  men  the  end  seemed  very 
near.  But  a  turn  of  fortune  waa  already  at  hand.  On  the  sth 
of  January  1761  the  tsarina  died,  and  her  successor,  Peter  III., 
at  once  oBered  peace.  On  the  i6th  of  March  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to,  and  shortly  afterwanis  the  treaty  of  St  Petenburg 
waa  signed,  by  which  Pomerania  was  given  back  to  Prussia  and 
a  contingent  of  iS,ooo  men  placed  at  Frederick's  dispossL  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  led  in  turn  to  the  withdrawal  o( 
the  Swedes,  and  thus  only  France  and  Austria  remained — the 
former  bled  white  by  tiie  strain  of  her  colonial  disasteis,  the 
latter  too  weary  to  make  further  great  exertions.  Though 
the  war  dragged  on  for  some  months,  and  Prince  Henry,  asiisted 
by  Seydlitx,  won  the  victory  of  Freiberg  over  the  Empire  Army 
(J9th  Oct  1761),  no  great  battle  was  attempted,  and  altbou^ 
a  tevolutlott  at  St  Petersburg  deprived  Frederick  of  Russian 
assistance,  in  the  antumn  Ferdinand  drove  the  French  back 
over  the  Rhine,  and  thereupon  an  armistice  waa  agreed  upon  by 
aU.  Final  terms  of  peace  were  adjusted  on  slalui  jut  mU  basis 
at  Hubettusburg  on  the  15th  of  February  1763.  Prussia  had 
maintained  all  her  possessions  and  made  good  her  dalm  to  rank 
for  all  tine  with  the  Great  Powers.  (F.  N.  M.) 

DiBLiocKAPBV. — ^Tlie  thrw  principal  works  on  the  "Third 
Silesian  "  part  or  the  war  are  the  Prussian  General  StafT,  Der  sieben^ 
jiitrigt  ATfWf  (Berlin,  1901^  );  Austrian  OfBcial  "  Kriegsarchiv," 
Krif^e  der  Kaiitrin  Marie  Tltercsia  (in  nrogiess),  and  Carlyle's 
Frederick  the  Great,  Sec  also  C.  B.  IJraclccnbury,  Frederick  the  Great', 
Bernhardt,  Friedrich derCrosseals  FeUheryiBcrUn,  1881);  biographies 
ol  Prince  Henry,  Zieten,  Scydlitz,  Maurice  of  Dessau,  Ac:  von 
Arnclh.  Maria  Therelia  und  der  Sirbenjdhriee  Krie/;  (Vienna.  1875); 
the  ol'Jcr  histories  of  the  n-ar  by  TempclbofIT  Arthenboli  and  Lloyd; 
Jomini,  Traiti  des  rrandes  opfrations  mijitairei;  Masslowski,  Pit 
nssiiche  Armee  im7jdhr.Krie{e(iicr\in,  tSoj),  The  main  authorities 
for  Ferdinand's  Campaign  arc  Westphalen,  FetdtHit  des  Itmett 
Ferdinand  von  Brautucmutitt  and  J.^  W.  Fortescuc,  UiU.  Brituk 
Army,  voL  ti. 

Navu.  OrxiATiom 
The  naval  openthma  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  began  nearly  a 
year  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  In  June  1755  a  British 
sqtudron  under  Boscawen  was  sent  into  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  to  intercept  French  ships  carrying  soldien  and  stores  to 
Quebec,  in  retaliation  for  aggressions  on  British  possesions  in 
North  America.  On  the  Sth  of  June  Boscawen  seised  (n  o  French 
line^f-battle  ships  fitted  as  transperu,  the  "  Alcide  "  and  the 
"  Lys."  A  general  leisure  of  Ftendi  merchant  skips  followed, 
snd  thousands  of  French  sailors  were  hi  prison  in  England  by 
the  eariy  days  of  r756.  The  govcmmenl  of  Louis  XV.  did  not 
reply  by  a  dedaratioa  of  war,  but  prepared  to  retaliate  by  a 
threat  of  Invasion,  which  created  lomrthing  like  a  panic  la 
Great  Britain.  The  government,  then  in  the  weak  hanris  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  accumulated  warships  in  the  Channel, 
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tad  OS  tb«  3id  o{  Febnuiy  1756  bsati  a  praclamatioa  which 
instructed  the  inlubitaots  of  the  louthern  counties  of  England  to 
drive  their  cattle  inland  in  caae  of  a  French  landing,  and  thereby 
jDuch  aggravated  the  prevailing  fear.  But  the  invasion  scheme 
was  so  far  only  a  cover  for  an  attadt  on  Minorca,  then  held  by 
Great  Britain. 

A  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  was  prepared  at  Touloo 
under  La  Calissonidre,  a  veteran  admiral  who  had  entered  the 
navy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  escorted  transports  carrying 
1  s,ooo  troops  under  the  due  de  Richelieu.  The  danger  to  Minorca, 
where  the  ganisoa  had  been  allowed  to  fall  below  its  due  strength, 
was  well  known  to  the  British  ministeis.  On  the  1  itb  of  March 
they  appointed  Admiral  John  Byng  to  command  a  squadron 
which  was  to  cany  reinforcements.  He  did  not,  Iiowever,  leave 
St  Helens  till  the  6th  of  April.  Byng  had  with  him  ten  sail 
of  the  line,  and  carried  3000  soldiers  for  the  garrison.  The 
ships  were  indifferently  manned,  and  the  admiralty  refused  to 
strengthen  him  by  drafts  from  the  ships  it  proposed  to  retain 
in  the  Channel.  In  order  to  find  room  for  the  soldiers,  the  marines 
of  the  squadron  were  left  behind.  There  was  therefore  a  danger 
that,  if  an  encounter  with  the  French  Sect  took  place  after  the 
reinforcements  were  landed,  the  British  squa(hon  would  be 
short-handed.  Byng  reached  Gibraltar  on  tlie  3nd  of  May.  The 
French  invasion  of  Minorca  had  been  carried  out  on  the  19th  of 
April.  The  governor  of  Gibraltar,  General  Fowke,  refused  to 
part  with  any  of  his  soldiers  to  reinforce  Minorca.  On  the  8th 
of  May  Byng  sailed,  and  on  the  19th  he  was  in  communication 
by  sipial  with  General  Blakeney,  governor  of  the  fortress. 
Before  the  soldiers  could  be  landed  the  French  fleet  came  in 
tight.  Byng  had  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  the  line  at 
Gibraltar,  and  had  therefore  thirteen  ships  to  twelve.  One  of 
the  French  vessels,  the  "  Foudroyant"  (84),  was  a  finer  warship 
than  any  in  the  British  line,  but  in  effective  power  Byng  was  at 
least  equal  to  his  opponent,  and  if  his  ships  were  poorly  manned 
La  Galissoniire  was  in  worse  case.  The  British  admiral  rejected 
one  of  his  small  lincKif-battle  ships  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
then  orthodox  manner — van  to  van,  centre  to  centre,  and 
rear  to  rear,  ship  against  ship.  By  the  manceuvrcs  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th  and  morning  of  the  aotb  he  gained  the  weather-gage, 
and  then  bote  down  00  the  enemy  at  an  angle)  the  van  of  the 
English  steering  for  the  van  of  the  French.  The  sixth  ship 
in  tiis  line,  the  "  Intrepid"  (74),  having  lost  her  foretopmast, 
became  unmanageable  and  threw  the  vessels  behind  her  out  of 
order.  Thus  the  six  in  front  were  exposed  to- the  fire  of  all  the 
French,  who  ran  past  them  and  went  off.  Byng  could  have 
prevented  them  by  bearing  down,  but  tefused  to  alter  the 
formation  of  his  fleet.  Being  now  much  disturbed  by  the  crippled 
stale  of  the  ships  in  his  van,  he  made  no  effort  either  to  land 
the  soldiers  he  had  on  board  or  to  renew  the  action;  and  after 
holding  a  council  of  war  on  the  34th  of  May,  which  confirmed 
his  own  desire  to  retreat,  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar  (see  Byng,  John, 
for  his  trial  and  execution).  The  loss  of  Minorca,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  this  retreat,  gave  the  French  a  great  advantage 
in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  no  very 
vigorous  measuies  were  taken  on  either  side,  though  the  British 
government  reinforced  its  squadrons  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  coast  of  America. 

In  1757  the  naval  war  began  to  be  pushed  with  a  vigour 
hitherto  unprecedented.  The  elder  Pitt  became  the  effective 
head  of  the  government,  and  was  able  to  set  about  ruining  the 
French  power  at  sea.  Owing  to  the  long  neglect  of  the  French 
navy,  it  was  so  inferior  in  strength  to  the  British  that  nothing 
short  of  the  worst  mismanagement  on  Pitt's  part  could  have 
deprived  Great  Britain  of  victory.  Some  of  the  minister's 
nxasurcs  were  not  indeed  wise.  He  sent  out,  during  the  last 
months  of  1757  and  the  whole  of  t758,  a  series  of  combined 
expeditions  against  the  French  coast,  which  were  costly  and  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessful.  They  terminated  in  September 
1758  with  a  disaster  to  the  troops  engaged  in  St  Cas  Bay.  Yet 
tliete  assaults  on  the  French  coast  did  much  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  by  removing  the  fear  of  invasion.  Meanwhile  a 
aoiud  (ggreuive  policy  was  followed  in  distant  teas  during  17x8. 


In  the  Eut  Indies  the  squadramiUcb  had  been  cnofed  Aniac 
1757  in  co-operating  with  Clive  in  the  conqnest  of  Bengal  ma 
strengthened  Under  the  commasd  of  Sir  George  Pococfc  it  wis 
employed  sgainst  the  French  squadron  ef  M .  d'Achf ,  who  brought 
a  Iwdy  of  iroop*  from  Europe  under  General  Lally-ToUendal  to 
attack  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  Caro- 
mandel  coast.  The  two  actions  fought  at  sea  on  the  29th  af 
April  and  the  ist  of  August  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  not 
victories  for  Sir  George  Pecock,  but  neither  were  ibey  defeats. 
The  French  admiral  was  so  uncertain  of  his  power  to  overcane 
his  opponent  that  he  sailed  for  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
so  soon  as  Lally  and  the  authorities  at  Pondicfaeny  would  aUow 
him  to  go.  In  America  the  strong  squadron  of  Boscawen 
rendered  passible  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  on  the  26th  of  Jniy, 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  the  (oUowiag 
year.  During  1759  the  French  government,  trusting  that  the 
multiplicity  of  the  calls  upon  its  fleet  would  compel  Great  BriuiK 
to  scatter  its  naval  forces,  laid  plans  for  a  great  invaiioa  (for  ibe 
details  of  this  plan  and  iu  results,  see  Quheion,  BaxTtE  or). 
But  the  British  navy  proved  numerous  enou^  not  only  to  bafle 
invasion  at  home  but  to  effect  large  conquests  of  French  possev 
sions  abroad.  In  North  America  the  cooperation  of  the  navy 
rendered  possible  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe.  la  the 
West  Indies,  though  an  attack  on  Martinique  was  1  niiilii  il. 
Guadaloupe  was  taken  in  January.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
squadron  of  M.  d'Ach£  reappeared  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ia 
September.  He  fought  another  imdccidcd  action  iritk  Sir 
George  Pocock  on  the  8th,  and  gave  some  small  help  to  the 
French  army  But  the  bad  state  of  his  squadron  forced  hm 
to  retreat  soon,  and  the  resources  of  the  French  being  now 
exhausted  in  those  seas,  he  did  not  reappear.  The  British  na%7 
was  left  in  complete  command  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  ibe  coast 
of  Malabar.  On  shore,  Lally,  cut  qfi  from  reinforcemesu*,  was 
oushcd,  and  Poodicherry  fell. 

During  t76o  and  1761  the  French  fleet  made  no  attempc  !• 
keep  the  sea.  The  British  navy  went  on  with  the  woefc  «( 
conquering  French  possessions.  During  1760  it  co-operalcd 
on  the  Lakes  and  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  final  conquest  <i 
Canada.  Between  April  and  June  of  1 761  it  covered  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Belle-tie  on  the  French  coast,  which  buh 
strengthened  its  means  for  maintaining  blockade  and  gave  the 
British  government  a  valuable  pledge  to  be  used  for  exxorting 
concessions  when  the  time  for  making  peace  came.  The  com- 
plete ruin  of  French  merchant  shipping  and  the  collapse  of  the 
navy  left  the  maritime  population  free  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
privateers.  Commerce-destroying  was  carried  on  by  them  with 
considerable  success.  The  number  of  British  merchant  daps 
taken  has  been  put  as  high  as  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  But  this 
percentage  was  the  price  paid  for  the  enormous  advatuagt 
gained  by  the  ruin  of  the  French  as  commeicial  rivals.  The  ma- 
chant  shipping  of  Great  Britain  increased  largely  in  the  oouac 
of  the  war,  and  from  it  dales  her  commercial  predominance. 

By  the  dose  of  1761  the  helplessness  of  France  at  sea  had 
been  demonstrated,  but  the  maritime  war  was  revived  for  a  few 
months  by  the  intervention  of  Spua.  A  close  alliance,  known  >* 
"  the  fanUly  compact,"  was  made  between  the  royal  hotiaesei 
that  country  and  France  in  the  course  of  1 761.  The  secret  was 
divulged,  and  Pitt  would  have  made  war  on  Spain  at  ooce. 
He  was  overruled  and  retired.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  ucasaR 
ships  from  America  bad  reached  Spain,  ai  the  close  of  1761,  the 
Spanish  government  declared  war  Iu  navy  was  incapable  of 
ofierisg  a  serious  resistance  to  the  British,  nor  did  it  even  attempt 
to  operate  at  sea.  The  British  government  was  left  lacppoui 
to  carry  out  the  plans  which  Pitt  had  prepared  against  Spaia. 
The  only  aggressive  movement  undertaken  by  the  Spanish 
government  was  an  attack  on  Portugal,  which  was  the  close  ally 
of  Great  Britain  and  gave  her  most  useful  help  by  allowii^ 
her  the  free  use  of  Portuguese  ports.  As  the  king  of  Portugal 
refused  to  join  the  French  and  Spanish  alliance,  his  country  was 
invaded  by  a  Spanish  army  Great  Britain  supported  her  ally. 
A  regiment  of  cavalry  and  seven  battalions  of  foot  were  landed. 
They  gained  several  small  actions  against  the  invaden,  ajid  had 
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the  most  active  share  in  the  operations  which  forced  them  to 
letire.  But  the  most  effective  blows  delivered  against  Spain 
viere  directed  at  her  colonies.  The  British  troops,  left  free  i>y 
tite  recent  success  against  the  French  in  America,  were  employed 
in  an  attack  on  Havana.  A  powerful  fleet  left  England  on  the 
Sth  of  March,  bringing  troops  which  were  joined  by  others  in  the 
West  Indies;  Sir  George  Pocodi,  who  had  returned  from  the 
East  Indies,  was  in  command.  Under  his  direction  the  Beet 
reached  its  destination  without  loss,  and  Havana  was  assailed. 
The  dtadd  known  as  tiie  Moro  Castle  made  a  stout  defence,  and 
some  of  the  ships  suffered  severely  in  a  bofflbardment.  But 
the  worst  losses  of  the  besiegeis  were  due  to  the  climate  of  Cuba, 
aided  by  bad  sanitary  arrangements.  Of  the  10,000  troops 
landed,  three-fourths  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  fever  or 
dysentery,  and  the  majority  of  the  sick  died.  Yet  the  Horo  was 
taken  00  the  30th  of  September,  and  Havana,  wUcb  cotdd  have 
made  a  longer  resistance,  surrendered  on  the  loth  of  October. 
Martinique,  the  last  important  possession  of  France  in  the  New 
World  except  her  half  of  San  Domingo,  had  fallen  in  February. 
In  the  East  Indies,  where  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  had  left 
other  forces  free,  a  combined  expedition  triumphed  easily  in 
October  over  the  lutives  of  Manila,  under  the  direction  of  the 
■rchbisbop,  who  acted  as  governor.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  were  signed  on  the  3rd  of  November  r76j. 

See  Bcatson.  Nawd  and  Military  Afemoirs  of  Gnat  Britain  (London. 
|804>;  Captain  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History ;  Lacour 
Cayct.  La  Uatine  mitilain  i*  la  Franc*  sous  U  rignt  de  Louis  X  V 
(Paria,  190a).  (D.  H.) 

■EVBUAIU.  VIA.  an  ancient  highroad  of  Italy,  running  SX. 
fitm  Ostia  to  Tetradna,  a  distance  of  73  m.  along  the  coast,  and 
taking  its  name,  00  doubt,  from  the  restoration  of  an  alrea4y 
r"«««'^  road  by  Septlmius  Sevens,  who  was  a  great  benrfactor 
of  Ostia.  It  ran  along  the  shore  at  first,  just  behind  the  line  of 
nDas  which  fronted  upon  the  sea,  and  are  now  half  a  mile  inland, 
or  even  upon  its  edge  (for  an  inscription  records  its  bdng 
damaged  by  the  waves).  Farther  S.E.  it  seems  to  have  kq>t 
rather  more  distant  from  the  shore,  and  it  probably  kept  within 
tbe  lagoons  bdow  the  Circean  promontory.  As  is  natural  in  a  sandy 
(listrict  where  building  materials  are  rue,  remains  of  it  are  scanty. 

See  R.  Ijnriani  in  MonsantuH  dei  Linceu  xiiL  (1903),  185;  xvi 
(1906)^  241 ;  T.  Ashby  in  MHanges  it  TEcole  jranfaise  dt  Rome 
(I905).  'S7  »qq-  (T-  As.) 

SEVBEOroS.  pope  in  640,  successor  of  Honon'us.  He  occupied 
tlie  papal  chair  only  three  months  after  his  consecration,  having 
had  to  wait  a  year  and  a  half  for  its  ratification  by  the  emperor. 
Daring  this  long  vacancy  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  supported  by 
the  military  body  of  Rome  {exercitus  Romanus),  occupied  the 
Latetan  and  seized  the  treasure  of  the  Church. 

SEVERN,  JOSEPH  (1793-1879),  English  portrait  and  subject 
painter,  was  bom  at  Hoxton  on  the  7th  of  December  1793,  his 
father,  a  musician,  coming  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family. 
During  his  earlier  years  he  practised  portraiture  as  a  miniaturist; 
and,  ^ving  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1S18  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  "  Una  and  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  in  the  Cave  of  Despair."  In  rSro  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  his  "  Hemria  and  Helena."  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Keats  the  poet,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1820  and 
nursed  till  his  death  in  iSir.  His  picture  of  "  The  Death  of 
Aldbiades"  then  obtained  for  him  an  Academy  travelling 
(todentsbip,  and  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  lived,  till  1841, 
marrying  is  1828  the  daughter  of  Lord  Montgomerie,  a  ward  of 
Lady  Westmoreland,  one  of  his  chief  patrons,  and  mingling  in 
the  congeniil  art  circles  of  the  city.  In  1861.  after  living  in 
En^and  for  nineteen  years,  mainly  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Rome,  a  post  which 
he  held  till  1872,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  he  also  acted 
as  Italian  consul.  His  most  remariuble  work  is  the  "  Spectre 
SUp"  from  the  Ancient  Uarintr.  He  painted  "Cordelia 
watching  by  the  Bed  of  Lear,"  the  "  Roman  Beggar,"  "  Ariel," 
"  The  Fountain,"  and  "  Rienzi,"  executed  a  large  altar-piece  for 
the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Rome,  and  produced  many  portraits, 
incfndiog  one  of  Baron  Bunsen  and  several  of  Keats.  He  died 
at  Rome  OB  the  jid  of  August  1879.    He  had.  six  children,  of 


whom  Walter,  Arthur  and  Ana  (wife  of  Sr  Charies  Ifewton) 
were  well-known  artists. 

Sec  the  U)e  and  Letters,  by  William  Sharp  (1893]. 

SEVERN,  a  river  of  Wales  and  England.  It  rises  on  the  N.E. 
side  Of  PUnlimmon,  on  the  S.  W.  border  o(  Montgomeryshire,  and 
flows  with  a  nearly  semicircular  course  of  about  210  m.  to  the 
Bristol  Channel;  the  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
is  about  80m.  It*  Welsh  name  is  Hafren,  and  its  Roman  name 
was  Sabriiu.  .  Through  Montgomeryshire  its  course  is  at  first  m  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  for  the  first  15  m.  it  Sows  over  a  rough 
precipitous  bed.  At  Llanidloes  it  bends  towards  the  N.E., 
passing  Newtown  and  Welshpao);  this  part  of  the  valley  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Powis.  It  receives  the  Vymwy  near 
Mclverley,  and  forms  a  mile  of  the  Welsh  border,  and  then  turning 
in  an  E.S.E.  direction  enters  Shropshire,  and  waters  the  broad 
rich  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  after  which  it  bends  southward  past 
Ironbridge  and  Bridgnorth  to  Bewdley  in  Wcrcestetshkc  In 
Shropshire  it  receives  a  immber  of  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Tern.  Continuing  its  southerly  course  through  Worcester- 
shire it  passes  Stowport,  where  It  receives  the  Stow  Oef  t),  and 
Worcester,  shortly  after  which  it  iccehws  the  Teme  (t^^bt). 
It  enters  Gloucestershire  close  to  Tewkesbury,  where  it  receive* 
the  Upper  Avon  (left),  after  which,  bending  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
it  passes  the  dty  of  Gloucester,  below  which  it  becomes  estuarins 
and  tidaL  A  high  bore  or  tidal  wave,  for  which  the  Severn 
is  notorious,  may  reverse  the  flow  as  high  up  as  Tewkesbury 
Lock  (13}  IB.  above  Gloucester),  and  has  sometimes  caused  great 
destmiction.  The  estuary  merges  into  the  Bristol  Chumel  at 
the  poim  where  it  receives  on  the  left  the  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon, 
and  on  the  right  the  Wye. 

The  source  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  ft.;  the  f^  from 
Lhuddloes  is  about  $50  ft.,  from  Newtown  365  ft.  and  from 
Shrewsbury,  90  m.  above  Gloucester,  t8»ft.  Thescenery  of  the 
upper  valley  is  wild  and  picturesque,  and  that  of  the  lesrer  river 
is  at  some  points  vciy  beautiful.  The  course  between  the  bdgbt 
of  the  Wrekin  and  Wenlock  Edge  (despite  the  manufacturing 
towns  on  the  banks  at  this  point),  the  valley  above  Bewdley, 
where  the  Forest  of  Wyre  borders  the  left  bank,  and  the  fine 
position  of  Worcester,  with  its  cathedral  rising  above  the  river, 
may  be  noticed.  The  distance  from  Gloucester  to  Avonmouth 
is  44  m.,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  estuary  is  tortuous,  and, 
owing  to  the  bores  and  shifting  shoals,  difficult  of  navigation. 
On  this  account  the  Gloooester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal,  16}  m. 
in  length,  was  constructed,  admitting  vessels  of  350  tons  to 
Gtoucester  from  the  docks  at  Sharpness  on  the  estuary.  The 
navigation  extends  up  to  Arley,  alwve  Bewdley,  47  m.  from 
Gloueester,  but  is  prindpally  used  up  to  Slourport  (43  m.),  from 
which  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestetshin  canal  gives  access 
to  the  Wolverhampton  industrial  district  md  the  TnsA  and 
Mersey  navigation.  The  Beriieley  canal  and  the  Worcester  and 
Birmin^iam  canal  are  maintained  by  the  Sharpness  New  Docks 
and  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  navigation  company.  There 
is  connexion  with  the  Thames  by  the  Stroudwater  canal  from 
Framilode  on  the  estuary,  joining  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal 
near  Stioud.  The  Wye  is  in  part  navigable;  the  Bristol  Avon 
gives  access  to  the  great  port  of  Bristol,  and  the  Upper  Avon  is  is 
part  navigable.  The  Severn  is  a  good  salmon  river,  and  is  famous 
for  its  lampreys,  while  many  of  the  tributaries  afford  fine  trout- 
fisMng,  such  as  the  Teme  and  the  Vymwy.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Severn  is  6850  sq.  m.,  induding  the  Wye  and  the  Bristol 
Avon,  or  4350  sq.  m.  without  these  rivers. 

Severn  Tunnel, — ^Tbe  first  bridge  atx>ve  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
is  that  near  Sharpness,  which  carncs  the  Great  Western  and  Midbnd 
joint  railway  between  Bcrkclev  Road  and  Lydbrook  Junction.  But 
the  Severn  tunnel,  carrying  the  Great  Western  railwav  under  the 
estuary  14  m.  below  the  bndge,  fonns  the  direct  route  Between  the 
south  of  Engbnd  and  South  Wales.  Before  the  tunnel  «-as  made 
there  was  a  steam  ferry  at  a  point  known  as  "  New  Passage,"  where  a 
ferry  had  existed  from  early  times.  Tne  steam  fcny  was  opened  in 
connexion  with  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  railway  in  1863, 
and  was  sutMcquently  taken  over  by  the  Great  Western  company. 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  tne_ tunnel  were  obtained  by  this 
company  in  1872.  and  work  began  in  the  following  year.  The 
originator  of  the  scheme  and  chief  engineer  was  Mr  Chartes  Richard- 
son, and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  was  consuhing  engineer.  The  prindpal 
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difficulty  encountered  in  the  coOBtruction  was  the  tendency  to  flood- 
ing, owing  both  to  the  river  breaking  into  the  works,  and,  more 
especially,  to  the  underground  springs  encountered,  one  of  which 
when  tapped  completely  flooded  the  works  at  a  rate  of  6000  gallons 
per  minute,  and  delayed  the  work  for  more  than  a  year.  In  i8/9. 
after  this  disaster,  the  contract  for  the  whole  work  was  let  to  Mr  T  A. 
Walker.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  4  m.  624  yds.,  of  which 
3\  m.  are  beneath  the  nver.  On  the  east  side  the  cutting  leading  ^ 
the  tunnel  has  a  gradient  of  I  in  too,  which  is  continued  in  the  tunnel 
itself  until  the  deepest  part  is  reached  beneath  the  river-channel 
known  as  "  the  Shoots,'  which  has  a  depth  of  about  60  ft.  at  low 
tide  and  too  at  high  tide  (ordinary  spring).  Beneath  this  the  rails 
run  level  for  12  chains,  after  which  the  ascent  of  the  tunnel  and  cutting 
on  the  west  side  is  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  ^.  At  Sudbrook  on  the  west 
side  there  is  a  pumping  and  ventilating  station.  The  tunnel  was 
completed  in  1886,  the  time  for  passenger  trains  between  Bristol 
and  Cardiff  was  immediately  reduced  by  nearly  one  half,  and  the 
value  of  the  new  route  was  especially  apparent  in  connexion  with  the 
mincm)  tr:iffir  l)ctw»=en  the  South  Wales  coal-field  and  London  and 
tbe  pari*  tji  ijdo  uvudi  ot  England. 

SBVKRDS,'  LDCIDS  BEFTUfim  (aj>.  I46->ii),  Raman 
emperor,  was  bom  in  146  at  Leptis  Magna  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Punic  was  still  the  language  of  this  district,  and  Sevenis  was  the 
first  emperor  who  had  learned  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
origin  of  his  family  is  obscure.  Spartianus,  his  biographer  in  the 
Huloria  Aupisia,  doubtless  exaggerates  his  literary  ctilture  and 
his  love  of  learning;  but  the  taste  for  jurisprudence  which  he 
exhibited  as  emperor  was  probably  instilled  into  him  at  an  early 
■ge.  The  removal  of  Severus  from  Leptis  to  Rome  is  attributed 
by  his  biographer  to  the  desire  for  higher  education,  but  was  also 
DO  doubt  due  in  some  degree  to  ambition.  From  the  emperor 
Hareus  Aurelhis  he  early  obtained,  by  intercession  of  a  consular 
node,  the  distinction  of  the  broad  ptirple  stripe.  At  twenty-six, 
that  is,  almost  at  the  eariiest  age  allowed  by  law,  Severus  attained 
the  quaeatonhip  and  a  seal  in  the  senate,  and  proceeded  as 
fuaettar  miiilms  to  the  senatorial  province  of  Baetica,  in  the 
Peninsula.  While  Severus  was  absent  in  Africa  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  province  of  Baetica,  disordered  by 
Uoorish  invasions  and  interna]  commotion,  was  taken  over  by 
tha  emperor,  who  gave  the  senate  Sardinia  in  exchange.  On 
this  Sevenis  became  military  qtiaestor  of  Sardinia.  His  next 
office,  in  1 74  or  175,  was  that  of  legate  to  the  ptoconstil  of  Africa, 
and  soon  after  he  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  This  magistracy, 
though  far  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
republic,  was  still  one  of  dignity,  and  brought  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade  in  the  senate.  In  178  or  179  Severus  became 
praetor  by  competition  for  the  suffrages  of  the  senators.  Then, 
probably  in  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Hispania  Citerior  as 
Itfatiu  juridieus;  after  that  he  comnuinded  a  legion  in  Syria. 
After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurcliiis  he  was  imemployed  for  several 
jrean,  and,  according  to  his  biographer,  studied  at  Athens.  He 
became  consul  about  i8<j.  In  this  time  also  falls  the  marriage 
with  his  second  wife,  afterwards  famous  as  Julia  Donma,  whose 
acquaintance  he  ha<l  no  doubt  made  when  an  officer  in  Syria. 
Severus  was  governor  in  succession  of  Callia  Lugdunensis, 
Sicily  and  Pannonia  Superior-,  but  the  dates  at  which  he  held 
these  appointments  cannot  be  determined  He  was  in  command 
of  three  le^ns  at  Camuntura,  the  capital  of  the  province  last 
named,  when  news  reached  him  that  Commodus  had  been 
murdered  by  his  bvourite  concubine  and  his  most  trusted 
servants. 

Up  to  this  moment  Severus  had  not  raised  himself  above  the 
usual  official  level.  He  had  seen  no  warfare  beyond  the  petty 
border  frays  of  frontier  provinces.  But  the  storm  that  now  tried 
all  official  spirits  found  his  alone  powerful  enough  to  brave  it. 
Three  imperial  dynasties  had  been  ended  by  assassination.  The 
Flavian  line  bad  enjoyed  much  shorter  duration  and  less  prestige 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  circtmislances  of  its  fall  had  been 
peculiar  in  that  it  was  probably  planned  in  the  interest  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  reaped  the  immediate  fruits.  But  the 
crises  which  arose  on  the  draths  of  Nero  and  of  Commodus  were 
alike.  In  both  cases  it  was  left  to  the  army  to  determine  by  a 
struggle  which  of  the  divisional  commanden  should  succeed  to 
the  command-in-chicf,  that  is,  to  the  imperial  throne.     In 

'  For  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severus,  Roman  emperor  from 
333  to  3iS.  see  ALEXAHOSa  SavEaus. 
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each  case  the  contest  began  with  an  impulaon  given  to  the  cons- 
manders  by  the  legionaries  themselves.  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
commands  competed  for  the  honour  and  advantages  to  be  won 
by  planng  their  general  on  the  throne.  The  officer  who  reftised 
to  lead  would  have  suffered  the  pimishment  of  treason. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the  Praetorian  guards  at 
all  times  held  the  Roman  empire  in  their  bands,  but  its  errone- 
ousness  is  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  year  193.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  imperial  history  the  Praetorians  pre- 
sumed to  nominate  as  emperor  a  man  who  had  no  legions  at  his 
back.  This  was  Pertinax,  who  has  been  well  styled  the  Galba 
of  his  time — uptight  and  honourable  to  seventy,  and  zealous 
for  good  government ,  but  blindly  optimistic  about  the  possibilities 
of  reform  in  a  feeble  and  corrupt  age.  After  a  three  months' 
rule  he  was  destn>yed  by  the  power  that  lifted  him  up.  According 
to  the  well-known  story,  true  rather  in  its  outline  than  in  its 
details,  the  Praetorians  sold  the  throne  to  Didius  Julianus. 
But  at  the  end  of  two  months  both  the  Praetorians  and  their 
nominee  were  swept  away  by  the  real  disposeis  of  Roman  rule, 
the  provincial  legitms.  Four  groups  of  legions  at  the  time  were 
strong  enough  to  aspire  to  determine  the  destmy  of  the  empire — 
those  quartcied  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  in  Pannom'a  and  io 
Syria.  Three  of  the  groups  took  the  decisive  step,  and  Sevenis  in 
Pannonia,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
received  from  their  troops  the  title  of  Augustus.  Severus  outdid 
his  rivals  in  promptness  and  decision.  He  secured  the  aid  of 
the  legions  in  Germany  and  of  those  in  Illyria.  These,  with  the 
forces  in  Pannonia,  made  a  combination  sufficiently  formidable 
to  overawe  Albinus  for  the  moment.  He  probably  deemed  that 
his  best  chance  by  in  the  exhaustion  of  his  competitors  by  an 
internecine  struggle.  At  all  events  he  received  with  submissioo 
an  offer  made  by  Severus,  who  confirmed  Albinus  in  his  power 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  ""Ung  him  the 
nominal  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

Before  the  action  of  Severus  was  known  in  Rome,  the  senate 
and  people  had  shown  signs  of  turning  to  Pescennius  Niger,  that 
he  inight  deliver  them  from  the  poor  puppet  Didius  Julianus 
and  avenge  on  the  Praetorians  the  murder  of  Pertinax.  Having 
secured  the  co-operation  or  neutrality  of  aU  the  forces  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  Severus  hastened  to  Rome.  To  win 
the  sympathy  of  the  capital  he  posed  as  the  avenger  and  successor 
of  Pertinax,  whose  name  he  even  added  to  his  own,  and  used 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  feeble  defences  of  Julianus  were 
broken  down  and  the  Praetorians  disarmed  and  disbanded  with- 
out a  blow.  A  new  body  of  household  troops  was  enrolled  and 
organized  on  different  principles  from  the  old.  In  face  of  the 
senate,  as  Dio  tells  us,  Severus  acted  for  the  moment  like  "  one 
of  the  good  emperors  in  the  olden  days."  After  a  magnificent 
entry  into  the  city  he  joined  the  senate  in  execrating  the  mcmoty 
of  Commodus,  and  in  punishing  the  murdcrcra  of  Pcrtioaz, 
whom  he  honoured  with  splendid  funeral  rites.  He  also  ea- 
couraged  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  directing  that  any  emperor 
or  subordinate  of  an  emperor  who  should  put  a  senator  to  death 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  But  he  refrained  from 
asking  the  senate  to  sanction  his  accession. 

The  rest  of  Severus'  reign  is  in  the  main  occupied  with  wan. 
The  power  wielded  by  Pescennius  Niger,  who  called  himself 
emperor,  and  was  supposed  to  control  one  half  of  the  Roman 
world,  proved  to  be  more  imposing  than  substantiaL  The 
magnificent  promises  of  Oriental  princes  were  falsified  as  usuaL 
Niger  himself,  as  described  by  Dio,  was  the  very  type  of  medio- 
crity, conspicuous  for  no  faculties,  good  or  bad.  This  character 
had  no  doubt  commended  him  to  Commodus  as  suited  for  the 
important  command  in  Syria,  which  might  have  proved  a  source 
of  danger  in  abler  hands.  The  contest  between  Severus  and 
Niger  was  practically  decided  after  two  or  three  engagements, 
fought  by  Severus'  officers.  The  last  battle,  which  took  place 
at  Issus,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Niger  (194).  After  this 
the  emperor  spent  two  years  in  successful  attacks  upon  the 
peoples  bordering  on  Syria,  partictdarly  in  Adiaboie  and 
Osrhocne.  Byzantium,  the  first  of  Niger's  possessions  to  be 
attacked,  was  the  last  to  fall,  after  a  glorious  defence. 
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t«te  in  196  Seventy  tuned  westward,  to  reckon  with  Albinui. 
He  was  better  bora  and  better  educated  than  Sevenis,  but  in 
capadly  far  inferior.  As  Sevcrua  was  nearing  Italy  he  received 
the  news  that  Albinus  had  been  declared  emperor  by  bis  st^iers. 
The  first  counter-stroke  of  Sevenis  was  to  affiliate  himself  and 
bis  elder  son  to  the  Antonines  by  a  spurious  and  posthumous 
adoption.  The  prestige  d  the  old  name,  even  when  gained  in 
this  illegitimate  way,  was  evidently  worth  much.  Bassianus, 
the  elder  son  of  Severus,  tbercaitcr  known  as  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
was  named  Caesar  in  place  of  Albinus,  and  was  thus  marked  out 
as  successor  to  his  father.  Without  interrupting  the  march  of  his 
forces,  Scverus  contrived  to  make  an  excur^oo  to  Rome.  Here 
he  availed  himself  with  much  subtlety  of  the  sympathy  many 
senators  were  knoivn  to  have  felt  for  Niger.  Though  he  Was  so 
far  failhlul  to  the  decree  passed  by  his  own  advice  that  hej>ut  00 
senator  to  death,  yet  he  banished  andimpoverished  many  whose 
presence  or  influence  seemed  dangerous  or  Inconvenient  to  his 
prospects.  Of  the  sufierers  probably  few  had  seen  or  communi- 
cated with  Niger. 

The  c<^iiston  between  the  forces  of  Severus  and  Albinus  was 
the  most  violent  that  had  taken  place  between  Roman  troops 
since  the  contest  at  PbUippi.  The  decisive  engagement  was  fought 
in  February  of  the  year  197  on  the  plain  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sadae,  to  the  north  of  Lyons,  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  Severus. 

Thus,  released  from  all  need  for  disguise,  he  "  poured  forth  on 
the  civa  population  all  the  wrath  which  be  had  been  storing  up 
for  a  long  lime  "  (Dio).  He  frightened  the  senate  by  calling 
himself  the  son  of  Marcus  and  brother  of  Commodus,  whom  he 
had  before  insulted.  He  read  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  severity  and  cruelty  of  Sulla,  Marius  and  Augustus  had 
proved  to  be  safer  policy  than  the  clemency  of  Pompey  and  Julius 
Caesar,  which  had  wrought  their  ruin.  He  ended  with  an  apology 
for  Commodus  and  bitter  reproaches  against  the  senate  for  their 
sympathy  with  his  assassins.  Over  sixty  senators  were  anestcd 
«m  a  charge  oi  having  adhered  to  Albinus,  and  half  were  put  to 
death.  In  most  instances  the  charge  was  a  pretence  to  enable 
the  emperor  to  crush  the  forward  and  dangerous  spirits  in  the 
senate.  The  murderers  of  Commodus  were  punished;  Com- 
modus  himself  was  deified;  and  on  the  monuments  from  this 
time  onward  Severus  figures  as  the  brother  of  that  reproduction 
of  all  the  vice  and  cruelty  of  Nero  with  the  refinement  left  out. 

The  next  years  (197-202)  were  devoted  by  Scverus  to  one  of 
the  dominant  ideas  of  the  empire  from  its  earliest  days — war 
against  the  Parihians.  The  results  to  which  Trajan  and  Vcrus 
had  aspired  were  now  fully  attained,  and  Mesopotamia  was 
definitely  established  as  a  Roman  province.  Part  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  in  respect  of  which 
Dio  takes  opportunity  to  say  that  Scverus  was  not  the  man 
to  leave  anything  human  or  divine  uninvestigated.  The  emperor 
returned  to  a  wcU-camed  triumph,  commemorated  to  this  day 
by  the  arch  in  Rome  which  bears  his  name.  During  the  ^z 
years  which  followed  (202-208)  Severus  resided  at  Rome  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  organixation  of  the  empire.  Scverus 
bad  confided  much  of  the  administmtion  of  the  empire  to 
Ptautianus,  the  commander  of  the  reorganized  Praetorians, 
who  is  desrribed  by  the  ancient  historians  as  a  second  Scjanus. 
Id  20s  Plautianus  fell,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  intrigue  set  on  foot 
by  Caracalla,  who  had  shortly  before  married  the  daughter  of 
bis  victim. 

Severus  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  (208-211)  in 
Britain,  amid  constant  and  not  very  successful  warfare,  which 
be  is  said  to  have  provoked  partly  to  strengthen  the  discipline 
and  powers  of  the  legions,  partly  to  wean  his  sons  from  their 
evil  courses  by  hard  military  service.  He  died  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  February  211.  There  are  traditions  that  his  death  was 
in  some  way  hastened  by  Caracalla.  This  prince  had  been, 
since  about  197,  nominally  joint  emperor  with  his  father,  90 
that  no  ceremony  was  needed  for  his  recognition  as  monarch. 

The  narural  gifts  of  Scverus  were  of  no  unusual  order.  He  had  a 
clear  hfad.  promptiiude,  resolution,  tenacity  and  prat  or^aniring 
power,  but  no  touch  of  geniu-i.  That  he  was  cruel  cannot  be  ques- 
Itoned,  but  hb  cruelty  wm  of  the  calculating  kind,  and  always 


dinctedtoBomeend.  He  threw  the  %aad  of  Niger  over  the  ramparts 
of  Byiantium,  but  merely  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  Mrrender 
of  the  stubbornly  defci^cd  fortress.  The  head  of  Albinus  he  ex- 
hibited at  Rome,  but  only  as  a  wamiiw  to  the  capital  to  tamper  no 
more  with  pretenden.  The  children  of  Niger  were  held  aa  hostaees 
and  kindly  treated  lo  long  aa  they  might  poetibly  afford  a  useful 
baits  for  negotiation  with  their  father;  when  he  was  defeated  they 
were  killed,  lest  from  among  them  should  arue  a  claimant  for  the 
imperial  power.  Stem  and  barbarous  punishment  was  always  meted 
out  by  Scverus  to  the  oonquened  foe,  but  terror  was  deemed  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace.  He  felt  no  scruples  of  conscience  or  hotiour  if  be 
thought  his  interest  at  stake,  but  he  was  not  wont  to  take  an  excited 
or  exaggerated  view  of  what  his  interest  required.  He  used  or  de- 
atroyedmen  and  institutions  alike  with  cool  judgment  and  a  single 
eye  to  the  secure  establishment  of  his  dynasty.  The  few  traces  of 
aimless  savagery  which  we  6nd  in  the  ancient  narratives  are  probably 
the  result  otfear  workii^  on  the  imagination  of  the  time. 

A$  a  soldier  Sevcrua  was  brave,  &it  he  can  hardly  be  called  a 
general,  in  spite  of  his  successful  campaigns.  He  was  rather  the 
organizer  of  victory  than  the  author  of  it.  The  operations  against 
Niger  were  carried  out  entirely  by  his  officers.  Dio  even  declares 
that  the  final  battle  with  Albinus  was  the  first  at  which  Sevenis  had 
ever  been  present.  When  a  war  was  ^ine  on  he  was  constantly 
travelling  over  the  scene  of  it,  ptannine  it  and  instilling  into  the  army 
his  own  pertinacious  spirit,  but  the  fighting  was  usually  left  toothers. 
His  treatment  of  the  onnv  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  his 
reign.  He  broke  with  the  decent  conventions  of  the  Augustan 
constitution,  ignored  the  senate,  and  based  his  rule  upon  force. 
The  only  titk:  ne  ever  laid  to  the  throne  was  the  prontmctamiento  at 
the  legions,  who«  adherence  to  hiscause  he  commemorated  even  on 
the  coinage  of  the  realm.  The  legicHis  voted  him  the  adopted  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  the  legions  associated  with  him  CaracalU  in  the 
government  of  the  emotre.  Sevenis  strove  earnestly  to  wed  the 
army  aa  a  whole  to  uie  support  of  hia  dynasty.  He  increased 
enotmously  the  material  gains  and  the  honorary  distinctions  of  the 
service,  so  that  he  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  troops.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  all  things  conudeica,  he  left  the  army  of  the 
empire  more  efficient  than  he  found  it.  He  increased  the  strensth 
of  It  by  three  legions,  and  turned  the  Praetorians,  heretofore  a  flabby 
body  without  military  experience  or  instinct,  into  a  chosen  corps  oF 
veterans.  Their  ranks  were  filled  by  promotion  from  all  the  legions 
on  service,  whereas  previously  there  had  been  special  enlistment 
from  Italy  and  one  or  two  of  the  nnghbouring  provinces.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  picked  men  would  form  a  fonoe  on  which  an  empenar 
could  rely  in  an  emergency.  But  to  meet  the  possibility  of  a  legionary 
revolt  in  the  provinces,  one  of  the  fundamental  pnnci_ples  of  the 
Augustan  empire  was  ai>rogated:  Italy  became  a  province,  and  a 
legion  was  quartered  at  Alba  Fuceits  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
emperor.  Further  to  obviate  the  risk  of  revoluti(Hi,  the  great  com- 
mands in  the  provinces  were  broken  up,  so  that,  excepting  on  the 
turbulent  eastern  frontier,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  commander  to 
dispose  of  troops  numerous  enough  to  render  him  dangerous  to  the 
government. 

But,  while  the  policy  of  Scverus  was  primarily  a  family  policy, 
he  was  by  no  means  careless  of  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  empire. 
Oply  in  one  instance,  the  (lestruction  o(  Byzantium,  did  he  weaken 
its  acfcnccs  for  his  own  ends — an  error  for  which  his  successors  paid 
dearly,  when  the  Goths  came  to  dominate  the  Euxlne.  The  trouble- 
some Danubian  regions  received  the  special  attention  of  the  emperor, 
but  all  over  the  realm  the  status  and  privileges  of  communities  and 
districts  were  recast  in  the  way  that  eeemed  likely  to  conduce  to 
their  prosperity.  The  administration  acquired  more  and  more  of  a 
military  character,  In  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Retired 
military  officers  now  filled  niany  of  the  posts  formerly  reserved  for 
civilians  of  equestrian  rank.  The  praclcct  of  the  Praetorians  re- 
ceived large  civil  and  judicial  powers,  so  that  the  investment  of 
Patinian  with  the  office  was  less  unnatural  than  it  seems  at  first 
sigiit.  The  alliance  between  Sevenis  and  the  jurisconsults  had  im- 
poriant  consequences.  While  he  gave  them  new  importance  in  the 
ootly  politic,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  the  work  of  leg;al  reform, 
they  did  him  material  service  by  working  an  absolutist  view  of  the 
government  into  the  texture  of  Roman  law.  Of  the  legal  changes  of 
the  rt;ign,  important  as  they  were,  we  can  only  mention  a  few  details. 
The  emperor  himself  was  a  devoted  and  upright  judge,  but  he  struck 
a  great  blow  at  the  purity  of  the  law  by  transferring  the  exercise  of 
imperial  jurisdiction  from  the  forum  to  the  palace.  He  sharpened  in 
many  respects  the  law  of  treason,  put  an  end  to  the  time-honoured 

etarstiones  bcrpctuae,  altered  largely  that  important  srction  of  the 
v.-  which  ocfincd  the  rights  of  the  nscu";,  and  developed  further  the 
so>:ial  policy  which  Augustus  had  embodied  in  the  Ux  Julia  de 
adullcnis  and  the  Ux  Papia  Poppaea. 

Sevenis  boldly  adopted  as  an  official  designation  the  autocratic 
tide  of  dominus,  which  the  better  of  his  predecessors  had  renounced. 
During  his  reign  the  senate  was  powxrless;  he  took  all  initiative  into 
his  hands.  Me  broke  down  the  distinction  between  the  ser\'ants  of 
the  senate  and  the  servants  of  the  emperor.  All  nominations  to  office 
or  function  passed  under  his  scrutiny.  The  estimation  of  the  old 
consular  and  other  republican  titles  was  diminished.  The  growth 
of  capacity  in  the  senate  was  checked  by  cutting  off  the  ullest 
of  the  poppy-heads  early  in  the  reign.    The  senate  became  a  mere 
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nciMntioa  office  for  the  Imperial  determinations,  and  its  memben. 
••  has  been  well  said,  a  choir  for  drawling  conventional  hymns  of 
praise  in  honour  of  the  monarch:  Even  the  nominal  restoration  of 
the  senate's  power  at  the  time  of  Alexander  Scvcrus,  and  the  accn- 
non  of  so-called  "  senatorial  emperors  "  later  on,  did  not  efface  the 
work  of  Scpcimius  Severus,  which  was  resumed  and  carried  to  its 
fulfilment  by  Diocteiian. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature  is  so  barren  as  the  reign 
of  Sevenjs.  Many  later  periods— the  age  of  Stilicho,  for  example^ 
shine  brilliantly  by  comparison.  The  onW  great  l^tin  writers  are  the 
ChrisiianBTertuUianand  Cyprian.  TheGTcek  Hteratureof  the  period 
is  richer,  but  not  owing  to  any  patronage  of  the  emperor,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Dio  Casaius,  who,  thcueh  noadmirer  of  Severus, 
attributes  to  enoouragement  fccetved  from  him  the  emcutkHi  of  the 
great  historical  work  which  has  come  down  to  our  time.  The 
numemuB  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  and  the  many  new  con- 
structions carried  out  by  Severus  show  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  artistic  glories  of  the  past ;  and  he  is  known  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  works  of  art  in  foreign  countries  where  nis  duties 
took  him.  But  he  was  in  no  sense  a  patron  or  connoisseur  of  art. 
As  to  religion,  if  we  may  trust  Dio,  one  of  the  most  superstitious  of 
historians,  Severus  was  one  of  the  most  superstitious  of  monarchs. 
But  apart  from  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  his  influence  on 
the  religious  currents  of  the  time.  He  probably  did  a  good  deal  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  official  cult  ot  the  imperial  family,  which 
bad  been  greatly  developed  during  the  prosixrous  times  of  the 
Antonines.  But  what  he  thought  m  Christianity,  Judaism^o^  the 
Oriental  mysticism  to  which  his  wife  Julia  Domna  gave  such  an 
impulse  in  the  succeedii^  reign,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  may 
best  conclude  that  his  religious  sympathies  were  wide,  smce  tradition 
has  not  painted  htm  as  the  partisan  of  any  one  form  of  worship. 

AuTHOKiTiBS. — Severus  mmseU  wrote  an  autobragraphy  which 
was  regarded  as  candid  and  trustworthy  on  the  whole.  The  events 
cf  the  rngn  were  recorded  by  several  contemporaries.  The  first 
place  among  ttKse  must  be  given  to  Dio  Cassius,  who  stands  to  the 
empire  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Livy  to  the  republic.  He 
became  a  senator  in  the  year  when  Marcus  Aurelius  died  (i8o)  and 
retained  that  dignity  for  more  than  6fty  years.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted  with  Severus,  and  was  near  enough  the  centre  of  affain  to 
know  the  real  nature  of  events,  without  being  great  enough  to  have 
personal  motives  for  warping  the  lecord.  Though  this  portion  of 
Dio's  history  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  form,  we  have  copious 
extracts  from  it,  made  bv  Xiphilinus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  lilh 
century.  The  faults  which  have  impaired  the  credit  of  Dio's  great 
work  in  its  earlier  portions — his  lack  of  the  critical  faculty,  his 
inexact  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Roman  institutions,  his  passion  for 
si^ns  from  heaven — could  do  Utile  injury  lo  the  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness; and  he  gives  the  impression  of  unusual  freedom  from 
passion,  prejudice  and  insincerity.  His  Greek,  too,  stands  in 
agreeable  contrast  lo  the  debased  Latin  of  the  Scnptares  ktstortae 
AuitiSlae.  The  Creek  vmter  Herodian  was  also  a  contemporary  of 
Severus,  but  the  mere  fact  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  life  is  in  itself 
enough  to  show  that  his  opportunities  were  not  so  great  as  those  of 
Dio.  The  reputation  of  Herodian, whowasusedasihemainauihority 
for  the  times  of  Severus  by  Tillemont  and  Gibbon,  has  not  been  proof 
af;ainst  the  criticism  of  later  scholars.  His  faults  are  those  of 
rhetoric  and  exaggeration.  His  narrative  is  probably  in  many  places 
not  independent  of  Dio.  The  Augustan  historians,  unuttsfannry 
compilers,  forma  principal  source  Tor  the  history  of  the  rcign.  The 
numerous  inscripttons  belonging  to  the  age  ol  Septimius  Severus 
enable  us  to  control  at  many  points  and  brgely  to  supplement  the 
literary  records  of  his  reign,  paniculariy  as  rc^rds  the  aeiails  of  his 
administration.  The  juridical  works  of  Justinian's  epoch  embody 
much  that  throws  light  on  the  government  of  Severus. 

The  principal  mouem  works  relating  to  this  emperor,  after  Tille- 
mont and  Gibbon,  are — ^J.  J.  Schultc,  De  imperalore  L.  Septtmto 
Seftro  (MQnstcr.  1867);  Hdfner,  Untersuckungen  lur  'Gesfkichle 
d€S  Kaisers  L.  Stptimtus  Severms  (Cicsscn,  187s) ;  Untfrsurhunten 
tur  rdmiuhen  Kaistrgts^htckle,  ed-  by  M.  Budinger;  H.  Schiller. 
Cetthi€kiederriimisckenKaiurzat{Got.TM,  1880-1883):  E)eCeulenoer, 
Essai  snr  la  vie  et  le  rhine  de  Septim$  Sivire  (Brussels,  1680}; 
R^ville,  La  Reiigiom  ti  Rami  sous  Us  Stohes  (Paris,  1886);  Fuchs, 
Ceschtckl9 dts  Kaiars  L> SepHmius Severus  (1884).  On  Julia  Domna, 
see  M.  G.  Williams,  in  Ameriam  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vi.  (1903), 
PP- 259-306.  (J-S.R.) 

SEVERUS.  SULPICIUS  (c.  363-tf.  4>5).  Christian  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Aquitania.  He  was  imbued  with  the  culture  of  his 
time  and  of  his  country,  which  was  then  the  only  true  home 
of  Latin  letters  and  learning.  Almost  all  that  we  know  of 
Sevenis'  life  comes  from  a  few  allusions  in  his  own  writings, 
and  some  passages  in  the  letters  of  his  friend  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola.  In  his  early  days  he  was  famous  as  a  pleader, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law  is  reflected  in  parts  of  his 
writings.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  belonging  to  a  consular 
family,  who  died  young,  leaving  him  no  children.  At  this  time 
Severus  came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  St  Martin,  bishop 


of  Tours,  by  whom  he  was  led  to  devote  hb  wealth  to  the  Christian 
poor,  and  his  own  powers  to  a  life  of  good  works  ind  meditalioo. 
To  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Paulintis,  he  broke  with  his  father, 
followed  Christ,  and  set  the  teachings  of  the  *'  fishermen  '*  fax 
above  all  his  "  Tullian  learning."  He  rose  to  no  higher  rank 
in  the  church  than  (hat  of  presbyter.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
led  away  in  his  old  age  by  Pelagianism,  but  to  have  repented 
and  inflicted  long-enduring  penance  on  himself.  His  lime  was 
passed  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  and  such  literary 
efforts  as  he  permitted  to  himself  were  made  in  the  interests 
of  Christianity.  In  many  respects  no  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike  than  Severus,  the  scholar  and  orator,  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  Martin,  the  rou{^  Pannonian  bishop, 
ignorant,  suspicious  of  culture,  champion  of  the  monastic  life, 
seer  and  worker  of  miracles.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  rugged  saint 
subdued  that  of  the  polished  scholar,  and  the  works  of  Severus 
are  only  important  because  they  reflect  the  ideas,  influence 
and  aspirations  of  Martin,  ihe  foremost  ecclesiastic  of  Gaul. 

The  rhicf  work  of  Scvcrus  is  the  Ckrontca  (c.  403),  a  summary  of 
sacred  history  from  the  bcgianing  of  the  world  to  his  own  times, 
with  the  omission  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts* 
"  lest  the  form  of  his  brief  work  should  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  those  events."  The  book  was  a  text-book,  and  was  used  aa 
such  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  edilio  prtnceps  was  published  by  Fladus  fllyricus  in  1556. 
Scvcrus  nowhere  clearly  points  to  the  class  of  rmders  for  whom  hia 
hook  is  designed.  He  disclainit  the  intention  of  making  his  work  a 
substitute  lor  the  actual  narrativecontained  in  the  Bible.  "Worldly 
historians  "  had  been  used  by  him,  he  sayt.  to  make  dear  the  dates 
and  the  connexion  of  events  and  for  supplementing  the  sacred  sources* 
and  with  the  intent  at  once  to  instruct  the  unearned  and  to  "  con- 
vince "  the  learned.  Probably  the  "  unlearned  "  are  the  mass  of 
Christians  and  the  learned  aw  the  cultivated  Christians  and  pagans 
alike,  to  whom  the  rude  1  ni^uage  of  the  sacred  texts,  whether  hi 
Greek  or  Latin,  would  b<  •!;  asteful.  The  literary  structure  of  the 
narrati^-e  shows  that  S«-'v<  n  -  had  in  his  mind  pnncipally  readers  on 
the  same  level  of  culture  with  himself.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that 
sacred  history  might  lje  presented  in  a  form  which  lovers  of  Saltust 
and  Tacitus  could  appreciate  and  enjoy.  The  styU-  is  lucid  and  almost 
classical.  Though  pnrasc^  and  even  scnt^ccs  from  many  flasi«eai 
authors  arc  inwoven  hcTc  .n  <j  there,  the  narrative  flows  easily,  with 
no  trace  of  tlie  jolts  and  ji  1 !.  whirh  offend  us  in  almost  every  line  of 
an  imitator  o(  thoclassicb  lik<.-  Sidonius.  It  is  free  from  useless  diercs- 
sioits.  In  order  that  his  work  might  fairly  stand  beside  that  of  the 
old  Latin  writers,  Severus  i^^norra  the  allegorical  methods  of  inter- 
preting  sacred  history  to  winch  the  heretics  and  the  orthodoa  of  his 
age  were  wedded. 

As  an  authority  for  times  antecedent  to  his  own.  Severus  is  of 
little  moment.  At  only  a  few  points  does  he  enable  us  10  correct 
or  supplement  other  records,  Bcmays  has  shown  that  he  based  his 
narrative  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  on  the  account 
eivcn  by  Taritus  in  his  "  Histories."  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
lost.  We  are  enabled  thus  to  contrast  Tacitus  with  Josephus.  who 
warped  his  narrative  to  do  honour  to  Titus.  In  his  allusions  to  the 
Ontile  rulers  with  whom  the  Jews  came  into  contact  from  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  onwards.  Scvcrus  discknes  some  points  which  ar« 
nni  without  importance.  But  the  real  interest  of  his  work  lies,  6rst, 
in  the  incidental  glimpses  it  alTords  all  through  of  the  history  of  his 
own  lime,  next  and  more  paniculariy,  in  the  information  ?w  has  pre- 
served concerning  the  siruRgle  over  the  Prisdllianist  heresy,  whidi 
disorganized  and  degraded  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and 
particularly  affeaed  Aquiiaine.  The  syrnpathies  here  betrayed  by 
Scvcrus  are  wholly  those  of  St  Martin.  Tne  bishop  had  withstood 
Klaximus,  who  ruled  for  ^orae  years  a  large  part  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  empire,  thou.h  he  never  conquned  Italy.  He  had 
reproached  him  with  att.n  l.i;i«  and  overthrowing  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne,  and  for  tii--  I  ilings  with  the  church.  Severus  loses 
no  opportunity  for  layinv;  1  »«  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  rulers, 
and  on  their  cruelty.  th<><  he  once  declares  that,  cruel  as  rulers 
could  be,  priests  could  I  ucller  still.  This  last  statement  has 
reference  to  the  bishops  ^  had  Left  Maximut  no  peace  till  he  had 
stained  his  hands  with  ii  ilood  of  Prisdllian  and  his  followers. 
Manin.tuo,haddenoun<  I  e  worldliness  and  greed  of  the  Gaulish 
bi&hops  and  clergy.  Acoji  ;..gly  we  find  that  Severus,  in  narrating 
the  division  of  Can.ian  amoii^  (hctribci,  calls  the  special  attentions 
ecclesiastics  to  the  fact  that  no  portion  of  the  land  was  aswigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  lest  tluy  should  be  hindered  in  their  service  of 
God.  "  Our  clergy  seem, '  lie  says,  "  not  merely  forgetful  of  the 
lesson  but  ignorant  of  ii,  such  a  pasuon  for  possessions  has  in  our 
days  faslcncd  like  a  [>eitilence  on  their  souls."  We  here  catch  ■ 
glimpse  of  the  circumstances  which  were  winning  over  good  oaen  to 
monasticism  in  the  Wi-si,  though  the  evidence  of  an  enthuuaatic 
votary  of  the  solitary  life,  such  as  Scvcrus  was,  is  probably  not  free 
from  cxag'.;er;iiion.  Severus  iilso  fully  sympathised  with  the  actioa 
of  St  Maiain  touching  Priscillianlsm.    Tnis  mysterious  Westcn 
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mtbhoot  ci  GoMtidsm  had  no  singk  featore  about  it  vhkh  comU 
•often  the  hostility  of  a  character  such  as  Martin's,  but  he  resisted 
the  introducttoR  of  secular  punishment  for  evil  doctrine,  and  with- 
drew fnxn  cooimunion  with  those  bishops  in  Caul,  a  large  majority, 
who  invoiced  the  aid  of  Maximus  against  th«r  crrinf  brethicn.  In 
tilts  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  account  |;iveo  by  Severus 
of  the  nrnod  held  at  Rimini  m  359,  where  the  question  arose  whether 
the  bisnops  attending  the  assembly  might  lawfully  receive  money 
from  the  loiperial  trtatury  to  recoup  their  travelling  and  other  ex- 

SMisea.  5)evcn»  evidently  approves  the  action  of  the  British  and 
aulish  bishops,  who  deemed  it  unbecoming  that  they  should  lie 
under  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  emperor.  His  ideal  01  the  diurch- 
required  that  it  should  stand  dear  and  above  the  state. 

After  the  CMronita  the  chief  work  of  Scvenis  is  his  Life  ef  MatUn, 
m  contribution  to  popular  Christian  literature  which  did  much  to 
establi^  the  great  reputation  which  that  wonder-working  saint 
maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  boo!c  is  not  properly  a 
biography,  but  a  catalogue  of  miraclcsj  told  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
absolute  belief.  The  power  to  work  miraculous  signs  is  anumed  to 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  holiness,  and  ia  by  Scvenii  valued  mcvely 
aa  an  evidence  of  bolincsa.  which  he  is  persuaded  can  only  be  attained 
through  a  life  of  isolation  from  the  world.  In  the  first  of  Vis  Dialogua 
(fair  modeb  of  Cicero),  Sevcrus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  interlocutor 
(Posthumianus)  a  picaring  description  of  the  life  of  rocnobitea  and 
solitaries  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  main  evidence  of 
the  virtue  attained  by  them  lies  m  the  voluntary  subicctioo  to  them 
of  the  savage  beasts  among  which  they  lived.  But  beverus  was  no 
indiscriminating  adherent  of  monasticism.  The  same  dialogue  shovrs 
bim  to  be  alive  to  its  dangers  and  defects.  The  sccotKl  dialogue  is  a 
larse  appendix  to  the  Lite  of  Martin,  and  really  supplies  more  in- 
formatiOQ  of  his  life  as  bishop  and  of  his  views  than  the  work  which 
bears  the  title  VUa  S.  Martini.  The  two  dblogucs  occasionally 
make  interesting  references  to  personages  of  the  cf)och.  In  Dial. 
t,  oc.  6,  7,  we  lave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  controversies  which  raged 
at  Alexandria  over  the  works  of  Origen.  The  judgment  of  Sevcrus 
himself  is  no  doubt  that  which  he  puts  !n  the  mouth  of  his  inter- 
locutor Posthumianus:  "  I  am  alitonishcd  that  one  and  the  same  man 
ctHild  have  so  far  differed  from  himself  that  in  the  approved  portion 
of  his  works  he  has  no  equal  since  the  apostles,  while  m  that  portion 
for  which  he  is  justly  blamed  it  ispnivcd  that  no  man  has  conzmiitcd 
more  uoacemly  errors."  Three  EpistUs  on  the  death  of  Martin  (ad 
&j9ebium.  ad  Aurelium  diacooum,  ad  Bassulam)  complete  the  list 
of  Severus'  genuine  works.  Other  letters  (to  his  Eistcr),  on  the  love 
of  God  and  the  renunciation  of  the  worid,  have  not  survived. 

AuTHOUTiBS.— >The  text  of  the  Ovtmica  mu  on  a  single  nth 
century  MS.,  one  of  the  Palatine  oolkctioo  now  in  the  Vatican;  of 
^  otfier  works  MSS.  are  abundant,  the  best  being  one  of  the  6th 
century  at  Verona.  Some  spurious  letters  bear  the  name  of  Sevcrus: 
also  in  a  MS.  at  Madrid  u  a  work  falsely  professing  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  Qifomka  of  Severus,  and  going  down  to  511.  The  chief 
editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Severus  are  those  by  De  Prato 
(Verona,  1741)  and  by  Halm  (forming  vol.  L  of  the  Corpus  scrip- 
iorum  ecdtsuuticorum  Latinorum,  Vienna,  1866}.  There  is  a  most 
admirable  monograph  on  the  Chronica  by  J.  Beniays  (Bcriin,  1861). 
See  also  Goetxer,  GramMotiau  in  Snip.  Snemm  obsemUionts  (18S4) 
(thesis). 

SEVERY  (probably  connected  with  the  English  word  "  sever  '*)* 
in  architecture,  any  main  compartment  or  diviuon  of  a  building. 
The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruptioo  of  Ciborium, 
as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  uses  the  word  in  this  sense;  but  he 
probably  alludes  to  ihe  vaulted  form  of  U>c  upper  part  of  the  vreb 
of  e^h  severy. 

SEVIER,  iOHV  (174S-1815),  American  frontiersman,  first 
governor  of  Tennessee,  was  bom  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia, 
on  ihc  25rdof  September  1745,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  the  faanily 
name  being  Xavier.  He  settled  on  the  Watauga  on  the  western 
slope  of  Ibe  AUeghanics  in  1773,  and  served  as  a  captain  in 
Lord  Dunmore's  War  in  1774.  Early  in  1776  the  Watauga 
settlements  were  annexed  to  North  Carolina,  and  Sevier,  who 
from  the  beginning  had  been  a  member  of  the  Watauga  govern- 
ment, now  represented  the  dbtrict  in  the  provincial  congress. 
which  met  at  Halifax  in  November-December  1776  and  adopted 
the  first  stale  constitution,  and  in  1777  be  was  a  member  of  the 
state  House  of  Commons.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1780  against  the  British,  especially  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
battle  of  King'a  Mountain,  where  he  led  the  right  wing.  In 
December  1780  he  defeated  the  Cherokees  at  Boyd's  Creek 
(in  the  present  Sevier  coi,nty,  Tennessee),  laying  waste  their 
country  during  the  following  spring.  Later  in  the  same  year 
(17S1),  under  CKneral  Francis  Marion,  he  fought  the  British 
ia  the  (ZaroUnas  and  Georgia.  In  1784,  when  North  Carolina 
first  ceded  its  western  lands  to  the  Federal  government,  be 
took  pact  ia  tJbe  revolt  of  the  western  aetUcmcotSa  ho  wm 
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praident  of  the  first  conration  which  met  is  Jattedxin)  on  tli, 
ijnl  o{  Aufiut,  and  oppoMd  the  erection  of  a  new  state,  bai 
when  the  state  o(  Frankland  (afterwards  Fianklin,  In  bonoiir 
of  Benjamin  Franklin)  was  organised  in  March  1785,  he  became 
its  first  and  only  governor  (1785-1788),  and  as  such  M  his 
riflemen  against  the  Indians;  in  May  1788,  after  the  end  of  liis 
term,  men  in  his  command  massacred  aeveral  Indians  from  a 
friendly  village,  and  thus  provoked  a  war  in  which  Sevier  again 
showed  his  ability  aa  an  Indian  fighter.  Hs  was  arrested  by  the 
North  Carolina  authorities,  partly  as  a  leader  of  the  independent 
government  and  partly  for  the  Indian  massacre,  but  escaped. 
About  this  time  he  attempted  to  make  an  alEance  with  Spain 
00  behalf  of  the  stat*  of  Franklin.  In  1789  he  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Senate,  and  in  1790-1791  of  the  National  - 
House  of  Representatives.  After  the  final  cession  of  its  western 
territory  by  North  Carolina,  to  the  United  States  m  t790  he  was 
appointed  brigadier.geoer<l  of  militia  for  the  eastern  district 
of  the  "Territory  South  of  the  Ohio";  and  condocted  the 
Etowah  campaign  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  in  1793. 
When  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sutc,  Sevier 
became  its  first  governor  (1796-1801)  and  was  governor  again 
in  1803-2809.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  in  1811-1815,  and  then  wa*  commissioner 
to  determine  the  boundary  of  Creek  lands  in  Georgia.  He  died 
near  Fort  Decatur,  Georgia,  on  the  34tb  of  September  181 5. 

See  J.  R.  Gilmore,  Tit  Rtar-Guard  0/  Ike  Rminlim  (New  York, 
t>86),  and  John  Stvlrr  MS  a  Contmnwettllk  BuiUtr  (New  York, 
1887);  errors  in  Gilmore's  books  are  pointed  out  in  Theodore 
Roowvclt'i  Tin  Wianint  oj  ike  West  (New  York,  1894-1896). 

SfiVIGKi,  MARIS  DB  RABOTIM-CHAMTAL,  Masqube  DE 
(i6]fr-i696),  French  letter-writer,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  stb 
of  February  1636.  The  family  of  Rabutin  (if  hot  so  illustrious 
as  Bussy,  Madame  dc  SMgni's  notorious  cousin,  affected  to 
consider  it)  was  one  of  great  age  and  dSstinction  in  Burgundy. 
It  was  traceable  in  documents  to  the  inh  century,  and  the 
castio  which  gave  it  name  still  existed,  though  in  ruins,  in 
Madame  de  Sivignt's  time.  The  family  had  been  gna  d'ifH 
for  the  most  part,  though  Francois  de  Rsbutin,  the  author  o( 
valuable  memoirs  on  the  sixth  decade  of  the  i6th  century, 
belonged  to  it.  Marie's  father,  Cslse  Binigne  de  Rabvtini 
Baron  de  ChantsI,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  "  Sainte  " 
Chantal,  friend  and  disciple  of  St  Francis  of  Sales;  her  mother 
was  Marie  de  Caulangc[s].  Cclse  de  Rabutin,  a  great  ducUist, 
was  killed  during  the  Englidi  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rhl  in  July 
ifi]7.  His  wife  did  not  survive  him  many  years,  and  Marie 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  a  few  months. 
She  then  passed  into  the  care  of  her  grandparents  on  the  mother's 
side;  but  they  were  both  aged,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
Philippe  de  Coulangcs  (or  Coulange),  died  In  1636,  hiarie  being 
then  ten  years  old.  Her  uncle  Chiistophe  de  Oiulangcs,  »hbi 
de  Livry,  was  chosen  as  her  guardiu.  He  was  somewhat 
young  for  the  guardianship  of  a  giri,  being  only  twenty-nine, 
bat  readers  of  bis  niece's  letters  know  how  well  "  Le  Bien  Bon  " 
—for  such  is  bis  name  in  Hadonw  de  S^vigni's  httle  language- 
acquitted  himself  of  the  trust.  He  lived  UU  within  ten  years  of 
his  ward'*  death,  and  long  after  his  nominal  functions  were 
ended  he  was  in  all  matters  of  btuiness  the  good  angel  of 
the  family,  while  for  half  a  century  his  abbacy  of  Livry  was 
the  favourite  residence  both  of  his  niece  and  her  daughlcc 
Coulangcs  was  much  more  of  a  man  of  business  than  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  either  choice  or  the  fashion  of  the  time  induced 
him  to  make  of  his  niece  a  learned  lady.  Jean  Chapelabi  and 
Gilles  Manage  are  specially  mentioned  as  her  tutors,  and  Miinage 
at  least  fell  in  love  with  her.  Tallemant  des  Rtaiu  gives  mora 
than  one  instance  of  the  cool  and  good-humoured  raillery  with 
which  she  received  his  passion,  and  the  earliest  letters  of  hen 
that  we  possess  are  addressed  to  Manage.  Another  literary 
friend  of  her  youth  waa  the  poet  Denis  Sanguin  de  Saint-Pavin. 
Among  her  own  sea  she  was  intimate  with  all  the  coterie  o(  the 
H6tel  Rarobouillet,  and  her  special  ally  was  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne.  afterwards  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  In  person  she 
wa*  citicmdy  attracUve,  thou^  the  minuta  critic*  of  the  limt 
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(iriiich  ms  the  ptlmy  day  of  poitniti  in  womb)  objected  to 
her  diven  deviationi  from  itricUy  regular  beauty,  sudi  u 
eye*  of  diSerent  ooloun  and  sizes,  a  "sq\iai»«nded"  nose 
and  a  somewhat  heavy  jaw.  Her  beautiful  hijr  and  complexion, 
however,  were  admitted  even  by  these  censors,  as  well  as  the 
extiaordinaty  spirit  and  liveliness  of  her  expression.  Her 
long  minority,  under  so  careful  a  guardian  as  Coulanges,  had 
■bo  rused  her  fortune  to  the  amount  of  100,000  crowns— a 
large  sum  lor  the  time,  and  one  which  with  her  birth  and  beauty 
mif^t  have  allowed  her  to  expect  a  brilliant  marriage.  There 
had  been  some  talk  of  her  cousin  Buisy,  but  fortunately  for  her 
this  came  to  nothing.  She  married  Henri,  marquis  de  S£vign6, 
a  Breton  gentleman  of  good  family,  allied  to  ihe  oldest  house* 
'  of  that  province,  but  of  no  great  estate.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  August  4,  1644,  and  the  pair  went  almost  immediately 
to  Sivignt's  manor-house  of  Les  Rochefs,  near  Vitrf,  a  place 
which  Madame  de  Stvigntwas  in  future  years  to  immortaUxe. 
It  was  an  unfortified  chateau  of  no  great  size,  but  picturesque, 
with  the  peaked  tuirets  common  in  French  architecture,  and 
surrounded  by  a  park  and  grounds.  The  abundance  of  trees 
gave  it  the  repute  of  being  damp  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Food, 
however,  as  Madame  de  Stvigot  was  of  sodely,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  happiest  days  of  her  brief  married  life  were 
spent  there.  For  there  at  any  rate  her  husband  had  less  oppor- 
tunity than  in  Paris  of  neglecting  her,  and  of  wasting  her  money 
and  his  own.  Very  little  good  is  said  of  Henri  de  S^igni  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
lovers  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  made  himself  even  more  con- 
spicuous with  a  certain  Madame  de  Gondran,  known  In  the 
nickname  slang  of  the  time  as  "  La  Belle  Lola."  He  was  wildly 
extravagant.  That  his  wife  loved  him  and  that  be  did  not  love 
her  was  generally  admitted.  At  last  his  vices  came  home  to 
him.  He  quamlled  with  the  Chevalier  d'Albret  about  Madame 
de  Gondran,  fought  with  him  and  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
4th  of  February  i6ji;  he  died  two  days  afterwards.  There 
b  no  reasonable  doubt  that  his  wife  regretted  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  deserved.  Though  only  six  and  twenty,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  she  never  married  again  despite  frequent 
offers,  and  no  aspersion  was  ever  thrown,  save  in  one  instance, 
on  her  fame.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  gave  herself  up  to  her 
children.  These  were  two  in  number,  and  they  divided  their 
mother's  affections  by  no  means  equally.  The  eldest  was  a 
daughter,  Franfoiae  Marguerite,  who  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
October  1646,  whether  at  Lc*  Rocheis  or  in  Paris  is  not  certain. 
The  second,  a  son,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Les  Rocbers  in  the 
spring  of  164S.  To  him  Madame  de  S£vign£  was  an  indulgent, 
a  generous  (though  not  altogether  just)  and  in  a  way  an  affection- 
ate mother.  Her  daughter,  the  future  Madame  de  Crignan, 
she  worshipped  with  an  almost  insane  affection,  which  only 
its  charming  literary  results  and  the  delightful  qualities  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  worshipper,  though  not  in  the  worshipped, 
save  from  being  ludicrous  if  not  revolting. 

After  her  husband's  death  Madame  de  Sfvignt  passed  the 
greater  pari  of  the  year  1651  in  retirement  at  Les  Rochcrs,  but 
she  relumed  to  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  For  nearly 
ten  years  little  of  importance  occurred  In  her  life,  which  was 
passed  at  Paris  in  a  bouse  she  occupied  in  the  Place  Royale 
(not  as  ycl  in  the  famous  HAtcI  Camavalet),  at  Les  Rochers, 
at  Livry  or  at  her  own  estate  of  BourbiUy  in  the  Mlconnais. 
She  had,  however,  in  1658,  a  quarrel  with  her  cou^  Bussy. 
Notwithstanding  Busty's  vaiions  delinquencies  the  cousins 
had  always  been  friends;  and  the  most  amusing  and  character- 
islic  part  of  Madame  de  SMgni's  correspondence,  before  the 
date  of  her  daughter's  matriagr,  is  addressed  to  hitn.  She  had 
a  Strang  belief  in  family  ties;  she  rccognixcd  in  Bussy  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  she  excused  his  faults  as  Rabnlimtdts  and  Ralmtinain. 
But  a  misunderstanding  about  money  brought  about  a  quarrel, 
which  in  its  turn  had  a  long  sequel,  and  results  not  unimportant 
in  literature.  Bussy  and  his  cousin  had  jointly  come  in  for  a 
considerable  legacy,  and  he  asked  her  for  a  loan.  If  this  was  not 
positively  refused,  there  was  a  difficulty  made  about  it,  and 
Bussy  was  oficndcd.     A  year  later,  at  the  escapade  oi  Roiasy 


(see  BinsT),  according  to  his  own  account,  he  imprsvised 
(according  to  probability  be  had  long  before  written  it)  the 
famous  portrait  of  Madame  de  Sivigni  which  appears  in  his 
notorious  Hisltin  amountat,  and  is  a  triumph  of  malice. 
Circulated  at  first  in  manuscript  and  afterwards  in  print,  this 
caused  Madame  de  S£vign£  the  deepest  pain  and  indignation, 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  cousins  was  not  fully  made  up  for 
years,  though  after  Bussy's  cUsgnoe  and  imprisonment  in  1M6 
the  correspondence  wis  renewed.  What  might  have  been,  and 
to  some  extent  was,  a  much  more  serious  matter  occurred  in 
1661  at  the  downfall  of  the  Superiotendent  Fouquet.  It  was 
snnouncod  on  indubitable  authority  that  communications 
from  her  had  been  found  in  the  coScr  where  Fouquet  kept  his 
love  letters.  She  piotesled  that  the  notes  in  question  were  01 
friendship  merely,  and  Bussy  (one  of  the  not  very  numerous 
good  actions  of  his  life)  obtained  from  Le  Tellier,  who  as  minister 
had  examined  the  letters,  a  corroboiation  of  the  protest.  But 
these  letters  were  never  pubUshed,  and  there  have  always  been 
those  who  held  that  Madame  de  Stvigni  regarded  Fouquet 
with  at  least  a  very  wann  kind  of  fiienddiip.  It  isccrtaia  that 
her  letters  to  Pomponne  describing  his  trial  are  among  her 
masterpieces  of  unalTccted,  vivid  and  sympathetic  narration. 

During  these  earlier  years  Madame  de  Sivign^  had  a  great 
aSection  for  the  establishment  of  Fort  Rojral,  which  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  her  literary  work.  Thai  work,  however, 
dates  in  its  bulk  and  really  important  part  almost  enlirely  from 
the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  Her  Iclteis  before  the  marriaga 
of  her  daughter,  thou^  by  themselves  they  would  suffice  to 
give  her  a  very  high  rank  among  letter-writers,  would  not  do 
more  than  fill  one  moderate-sized  volume.  Those  after  that 
marriage  fill  nearly  ten  large  voliunes  in  the  latest  and  best 
edition.  We  do  not  hear  very  much  of  Mademoiselle  de 
SfrignCs  early  youth.  For  a  short  time,  at  a  rather  uncertain 
date,  she  was  placed  at  school  with  the  nuns  of  Sainte-Marie 
at  Nanlcs.  Bui  for  the  most  part  her  mother  brought  her  up 
heisclf ,  assisted  by  the  Abbi  de  la  Mousse,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
for  a  time  one  of  her  most  constant  companions.  La  Mousse 
was  a  great  Cartcaan,  and  he  made  Mademoiselle  de  R£vigni 
also  a  devotee  of  the  bold  soldier  of  Touraine.  But  she  was 
bent  on  more  mundane  triumphs  than  philosophy  had  to  offer* 
Her  beauty  is  all  the  more  incontestable  that  she  was  by  no 
means  geneially  liked.  Bussy,  a  critical  and  not  too  benev-olent 
judge,  called  her  "  la  plus  joUe  fiUe  de  France, "  and  it  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  she  resembled  her  mother,  with  the  advanla^ 
of  more  regular  features.  She  was  introduced  at  court  eariy, 
and  as  idle  danced  well  she  figured  frequently  in  the  ballets  wUch 
were  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  its  early 
days.  If.  however,  she  was  more  regulariy  beautiful  than  ha 
mother  she  had  little  or  nolhing  of  her  attraction,  and  like  many 
other  beauties  who  have  entered  society  withsimflarexpectalioat 
she  did  not  immediately  find  a  husband.  Various  projected 
alliances  fell  through  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  1668  that  her  destiny  was  settled.  On  January 
29  in  the  next  year  she  married  Francois  d'Adh&nar,  comte 
de  Grignan,  a  Provencal,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  France, 
and  a  man  of  amiable  and  honourable  character,  but  neither 
young,  nor  handsome,  nor  in  reality  rich.  He  had  been  twice 
married  and  his  great  estates  were  heavily  encumbeted.  Neither 
did  the  hurge  dowry  (joo.ooo  livres)  which  Madante  de  Sfvignf, 
somewhat  tmfairly  to  her  son,  bestowed  upon  her  daughter, 
suffice  to  clear  encumbrances,  which  were  constantly  Increased 
in  the  sequel  by  the  extravagance  of  Madame  de  Giignan  as 
well  as  of  her  husband. 

Charles  de  Sivigni  was  by  this  time  twenty  years  did.  He 
never  appears  to  have  resented  his  mother's  preference  of  his 
sister;  but,  though  thoroughly  amiable,  he  was  not  (at  any  rale 
in  his  youth)  a  model  character.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  educ>> 
lion,  but  just  before  his  sister's  marriage  he  volunteered  for  a 
rather  harebrained  expedition  to  Crete  against  the  Turks,  and 
served  with  credit.  Then  his  mother  bought  him  the  commission 
of  fuUott  (a  kind  of  sub-comet)  in  the  Gendarmes  Dauphin, in 
which  fcgimeot  he  served  for  some  years.   But  thou^  be  always 
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foaglrt  well  be  ms  not  an  entfrastastic soldier,  and  wu  constantly 
and  not  often  fortunately  in  love.  He  followed  his  father  into  the 
nets  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  and  was  Racine's  rival  with  Mademoi- 
scUe  Champmeal^  The  way  in  which  his  mother  was  made  con- 
fidante of  these  discreditable  and  not  very  successful  loves  is 
characteristic  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  country.  In  1669 
M.  de  Grigrum,  who  had  previously  been  lieutenant-governor 
of  Languedoc,  was  transferred  to  Provence^  The  govemor-in- 
chief  was  the  young  duke  of  Vendfime.  But  at  this  time  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  never  really  took  up  the  government,  so  that 
Crignan  far  more  than  forty  years  was  in  effect  viceroy  of  this 
important  province.  His  wife  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  part  of 
rice-queen;  but  their  peculiar  situation  threw  on  them  the 
expenses  without  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  so  that  the 
Crignan  money  affairs  hold  a  larger  place  in  Madame  de  Sivignf's 
letters  than  might  perhaps  be  wished. 

In  1671  Madame  de  Shrigni,  with  her  son,  paid  a  visit  to  Les 
Rochers,  which  is  memorable  in  her  history  and  in  literature. 
The  states  of  Brittany  were  convoked  that  year  at  Vitr£.  This 
town  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Les  Rochers, 
Madame  de  Sivigni's  usually  quiet  life  at  her  country-honse  was 
diversified  by  the  necessity  of  entertaining  the  governor,  the  due 
de  Chaulncs,  of  appearing  at  his  receptions  and  so  forth.  All 
these  matters  are  recorded  in  her  letters,  together  with  much 
good-natured  railleiy  on  the  country  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  their  ways.  She  remained  at  Les  Rochers  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn  of  1671,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  late 
in  November.  The  country  news  is  then  succeeded  by  news 
of  the  court.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1672,  one  grot  wish 
of  her  heart  was  gtati6ed  by  paying  a  visit  to  lier  daughter 
in  her  vice-royalty  of  Provence.  Madame  de  Crignan  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  anxious  for  this  visit — perhaps  because, 
as  the  letters  show  in  many  cases,  the  exacting  afiection  of  her 
mother  was  somewhat  too  strong  for  her  own  colder  nature, 
perhaps  because  she  feared  such  a  witness  of  the  ruinous  extra- 
vagance which  characterized  the  Crignan  household.  But  her 
mother  remained  with  her  for  nearly  a  year,  and  did  not  return  to 
Paris  till  the  end  of  1675.  During  this  time  wc  have  (as  is  usually 
the  case  during  these  Provencal  visits  and  the  visits  of  Madame 
de  Crignan  to  Paris)  some  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Sivign£,  but  compaialively  few  from  her.  A  visit  of  the  second 
dais  was  the  chief  event  of  r674.  r675  brought  with  it  the  death 
of  Tureime  (of  which  Madame  de  S£vign£  has  given  a  noteworthy 
account,  characteristic  of  her  more  ambitious  but  not  perhaps 
her  more  successful  manner),  and  also  serious  disturbances  in 
Brittany.  Notwithstanding  these  it  was  necessary  for  Madame 
de  S*vign<  to  make  her  periodical  visit  to  Les  Rochers.  She 
reached  the  bouse  in  safety,  and  the  friendship  of  Chaulnes 
protected  her  both  from  violence  and  from  the  exactions  which 
the  niserable  province  underwent  as  a  punishment  for  its 
resistance  to  excessive  and  unconstitutional  taxation.  No  small 
part  of  her  letters  is  occupied  by  these  affairs. 
.  The  year  1676  saw  several  things  important  in  Madame 
de  SMgnf's  life.  For  the  first  time  she  was  seriously  ill — it 
would  appear  wHh  rheumatic  fever — and  she  did  not  ihorougUy 
recover  tiU  she  had  visited  Vichy.  Her  letters  from  this  place  arc 
among  her  best,  and  picture  life  at  a  17th-century  watering-place 
with  unsurpassed  vividness.  Intbisyear,  too,  took  place  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Madame  de  BrinvOliets.  This  event  figures  in 
the  letters,  and  the  references  to  it  arc  among  those  which  have 
given  occasion  to  unfavourable  comments  on  Madame  de  S£vign£'s 
character.  In  the  next  year,  1677,  she  moved  into  the  H6tel 
Carnavalet,  a  bouse  which  still  remains  and  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  her  memory,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
the  whole  Crignan  family  to  it.  They  remained  there  a  bng 
time;  indeed  nearly  two  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  by 
Madame  de  Crignan  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  at  Livry.  The 
return  to  Provence  took  place  in  October  1678,  and  next  year 
Madame  de  S^ign£  had  the  grief  of  losing  La  Rochefoucauld, 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  her  close 
personal  friends  and  constant  associates.  In  1680  she  again 
visited  Brittany,  but  the  close  of  that  year  saw  bcr  back  In  Paris 


to  receive  another  and  even  knger  viiiit  from  her  daughter,  who 
remained  in  Paris  for  lam  years.  Before  the  end  of  the  but  year 
of  this  stay  (in  February  1684)  Chartes  de  Sivigni,  after  all  his 
wandering  loves,  and  after  more  than  onetalked-of  alliance, 
was  married  to  a  young  Breton  lady,  Jeanne  Marguerite  da 
Manron,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune.  In  the  arrangement* 
(or  this  marriage  Madame  de  Stvigni  practically  divided  all  her 
fortune  between  her  children  (Madame  de  Crignan  of  course 
receiving  on  unduly  large  share),  and  teserved  only  part  of  the  life 
interest.  The  greed  of  Madaine  de  Crignan  nearly  broke  her 
blather's  mairiage,  but  it  was  finally  condnded,  and  proved 
happy  in  a  somewhat  singular  fashion.  Both  Sivigni  and  his 
wife  became  deeply  religious,  and  at  first  Madame  de  S^igni 
found  their  household  (for  she  gave  up  Les  Rochers  to  them) 
not  at  all  lively.  But  by  degrees  she  grew  fondof  her  daughter-in- 
law.  During  this  year  she  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Brittany, 
first  on  business,  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  partly  it 
would  appear  for  motives  of  economy.  But  Madame  de  Crignan 
continued  with  only  short  absences  to  inhabit  Paris,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  practically  in  each  other's  company 
until  i6g8.  The  proportion  of  letters  therefore  that  we  have  for 
the  decade  1677-1687  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  represents 
the  decade  preceding  it;  indeed  the  earlier  period  contains  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  correspondence.  In  1687  the  Abbi  de 
C:oulanges,  Madaine  de  Sfvigni's  tutcle  and  good  angel,  died, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  whole  family  were  greatly  excited 
by  the  first  campaign  of  the  young  marquis  dc  Crignan,  Madame 
de  Crignan's  only  son,  who  was  sent  splendidly  equipped  to  the 
siege  of  Philippsbourg.  In  the  satne  year  Madame  de  Stvignt 
was  present  at  the  Saint-Cyr  performance  of  Esther,  and  some 
of  her  most  amusing,  descriptions  of  court  ceremonies  and  ex- 
periences dale  from  this  lime.  16S9  and  1690  were  almost  entirely 
spent  by  her  at  Les  Rochers  with  her  son;  and  on  leaving 
him  she  went  across  France  to  Provence.  Tliere  was  some  ex- 
citement during  her  Breton  stay,  owing  to  the  rumour  of  an 
English  descent,  on  which  occasion  the  firelon  militia  was  called 
out,  and  Charles  de  S^gn(  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a 
soldier;  but  it  came  to  nothing.  1691  was  passed  at  Crignan 
and  other  places  in  the  south,  but  at  the  end  of  it  Madame  de 
Sivigni  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  the  Crignans  with  her; 
and  her  daughter  stayed  with  her  till  1694.  The  year  1693  saw 
thclossof  two  of  her  oldest  friends — Bussy  Rabutin,  her  faithless 
and  troublesome  but  in  his  own  way  affectionate  cousin,  and 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  her  life-long  companion, and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  her  best  and  wisest  friend.  Another  friend  almost  a* 
intimate,  Madame  de  Lavardin,  followed  in  1694.  Madame  de 
Sfvignt  spent  but  a  few  months  of  this  latter  year  alone,  and 
followed  her  daughter  to  Provence.  She  never  revisited  Brittany 
after  1691.  Two  important  marriages  with  their  preparations 
occupied  most  of  her  thoughts  during  1694-1695.  The  young 
marquis  de  Crignan  married  the  daughter  of  Salnt-Amant, 
an  immensely  rich  financier;  but  his  mother's  pride,  Hi-nature 
and  bad  taste  (she  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  full  court  that  it 
was  necessary  now  and  then  to  "  manure  the  best  lands, "  referring 
to  Saint-Amant's  wealth  and  low  birth,  and  the  Crignan's 
nobnity)  made  the  mairiage  not  very  happy.  His  sister  Pauline, 
who,  in  the  impossibility  of  dowering  her  richly,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  the  cloister,  made  a  marriage  of  afiection  with  the 
marquis  de  Simiane,  and  eventually  became  the  sole  representa- 
tive and  continuator  of  the  families  of  Crignan  and  Stvignt. 

Madame  de  Sivigni  survived  these  alliances  but  a  very  short 
time.  During  an  illnessof  her  daughter  she  herself  was  attacked 
by  smallpox  in  April  1696,  and  she  died  on  the  1 7th  of  that  month 
at  Crignan,  and  was  buried  there.  Her  idolized  daughter  was 
not  present  during  ber  illness.  But  in  her  will  Madaine  de 
S£vign£  still  diowed  her  preference  for  this  not  too  giatcftd 
child,  and  Charies  de  S*vlgn6  accepted  his  mother's  wishes  In 
a  letter  showing  the  good-natuie  which  he  had  never  lacked. 
But  the  two  families  were,  except  as  has  been  said  for  Madame 
de  Simiane  and  her  posterity,  to  be  rapidly  broken  np.  Charles 
de  Sivignt  and  his  wife  had  no  children,  and  be  himself,  after 
occupying  some  public  posts  (he  was  king's  lieutenant  in  Brittany 
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in  1697)1  ««nt  with  bis  wife  Into  tfdigious  retizement  at  Paris 
in  170J,  and  after  a  tune  sequestered  himself  still  more  in  the 
seminary  of  Sainte-Magloire,  where  he  died  on  March  26, 1713. 
His  widow  survived  him  twenty  years.  Madame  de  Grignan 
had  died  00  August  16, 1705.  at  a  country-house  near  Marseilles, 
of  the  very  disease  which  she  had  tried  to  escape  by  not  visiLing 
her  dying  mother.  Ueraon,  who  had  fought  at  Blenheim,  had 
died  of  the  same  malady  at  ThionviUe  the  year  before.  Marie 
Blanche,  her  eldest  daughter,  was  in  a  convent,  and,  as  all  the 
cooite  de  Grignan's  brothers  had  either  entered  the  church 
or  died  unmarned,  the  family,  already  bankrupt  in  fortune, 
wasextinguishedin  the  male  line  by  Grignan's  own  death  in  17 14, 
at  a  great  age.  Madame  de  Simiane,  whose  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  letters  is  important,  died  in  1737. 

The  chief  subjects  of  public  interest  and  the  principal  fanUly 
cveata  of  importance  which  are  noticed  in  the  letters  of  Madame 
de  S6vignA  nave  been  indicated  already.  But,  as  will  readily  be 
understood,  neither  the  whole  nor  even  the  chief  interest  of  her 
correspondence  is  confined  to  such  things.  In  the  latest  edition 
the  letters  extend  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  number  (perhaps  a  third)  are  replies  of  other 
fcrsoos  or  letters  addressed  to  her,  or  letters  o{  her  family  and  friends 
aving  more  or  less  connexion  with  the_  subjects  of  her  correspond- 
ence. As  a  rule  her  own  letters,  especially  those  to  her  daughter, 
are  of  great  length.  Writing  as  she  did  in  a  time  when  newspapers 
were  not,  or  at  least  were  scanty  and  jejune,  gossip  of  all  sorts  ap- 
pears among  her  subjects,  and  some  of  her  most  famous  letters  are 
pure  reportage  {to  use  a  modern  French  slang  term),  while  others  deal 
with  strictly  private  matters.  Thus  one  of  her  best-known  pieces  has 
for  subject  the  famous  suicide  of  the  great  cook  Vatel  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  provision  of  fish  for  an  entertainment 


given  to  the  king'by  Cond6  at  Chantilly.    Another  (one  of  the  most 

■      :  of  all)    ■     ■       "■.'.'         ■.  '  ^      '  ' 

and  MademoisL-llc  de  Montpcnsier;  another  with  the  refusal  of  one 


characteristic  1 


I  deals  with  the  projected  marriage  of  Lauzun 


of  her  own  footmen  to  turn  hay-maker  when  it  was  important  to  get 
the  crop  in  at  Los  Rochers;  another  with  the  fire  which  burnt  out 
her  neighbour's  house  in  Pans.  At  one_  moment  she  tells  how  a 
forwarolady  of  honour  was  disconcerted  in  offering  certain  services 
at  Mademoiselle's  lev^;  at  another  how  ill  a  courtier's  clothes 
became  him.  She  enters,  as  has  been  said,  at  great  length  into  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  her  daughter;  she  tells  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  the  fashion  in  which  Charles  de  S£vien£  sowed  his 
wild  oats;  she  takes  an  almost  ferocious  interest  and  side  in  her 
daughter's  quarrels  with  rival  beauties  or  great  officials  in  Provence. 

Almost  all  writers  of  literary  letters  since  Madame  de  S£viKn6's 
days,  or  rather  since  the  publication  of  her  correspondence,  nave 
imitated  her  more  or  less  directly,  more  or  less  consdpusly,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  by  applying  that  historic  estimate  upon  which  all 
true  criticism  rests  that  her  uill  value  can  be  diacemed.  The  charm 
of  her  work  is,  however,  so  Irresistible  that,  read  even  without  any 
historical  knowledge  and  in  the  comparatively  adulterated  editions 
in  which  it  is  generally  met  with,  that  charm  can  hardly  be  missed. 
Madame  fie  Sevign6  was  a  member  of  the  strong  and  orieinal  group 
of  writers — Ret<,  La  Rochefoucauld.  Corneille.  Pascal,  Saint-Evre- 
mond,  Descartes  and  the  rest — who  escaped  the  InHucnce  of  the  later 
X7th  century,  while  they  profited  by  the  reforms  of  the  earlier. 
Acomling  to  the  strictest  standard  of  the  Academy  her  phraseology 
is  sometimes  incorrect,  and  it  occanonally  shows  traces  of  the  quaint 
and  affected  style  of  the  Prdcieuses;  but  these  things  only  add  to 
Us  savour  and  piquancy.  In  lively  narration  few  writers  have  ex- 
celled her.  and  m  the  natural  expression  of  domestic  and  maternal 
affection  none.  She  had  an  all-observant  eye  for  trifles  and  the 
keenest  possible  appreciation  ol  the  ludicrous,  together  with  a  hearty 
relish  for  all  sorts  of  amusements,  pageants  and  diversions,  and  a 
deep  though  not  voluble  or  ovcr-scnsitive  sense  of  the  beauties'of 
nature.  But  with  all  this  she  had  an  understanding  as  solid  as  her 
temper  was  gay.  Unlike  her  daughter,  she  was  not  a  professed  blue- 
•Coclcing  or  philosophess.  But  she  had  a  strong  affection  for  theology, 
in  which  she  inclined  (like  the  great  majority  of  the  religious  and 
intelligent  laity  of  her  time  in  France)  to  the  Janscnist  side.  Her 
favourite  author  in  this  class  was  Nicole.  She  has  been  reproached 
with  her  fondness  for  Che  romances  of  Mile  de  Scuddry  ana  the  rest 
orf  her  schooL  But  probably  many  persons  who  make  that  Rpraach 
have  themselves  never  read  the  works  they  despise,  and  axe  ignorant 
how  much  merit  there  is  in  them.  In  purely  literary  criticism 
Madame  de  Stfvignfi  was  no  mean  expert.  Her  preference  for 
Corneille  over  Racme  has  much  more  in  it  than  the  fact  that  the  elder 
poet  had  been  her  favourite  before  the  younger  besan  to  write; 
and  her  remarks  on  La  Fontaine  and  some  other  authors  are  both 
judicious  and  independent.  Nor  is  she  wanting  in  original  rcBections 
<rf  no  ordinary  merit.  But  to  enjoy  her  work  in  its  most  enjoyable 
point — the  combination  of  fluent  and  easy  style  with  quaint  archaisms 
and  tricks  of  phrase—it  must  be  read  as  she  wrote  it.  and  not  in  the 
Crinuned  and  corrected  version  of  Perrin  and  Madame  de  Simiane. 

Great  part  of  her  purely  literary  merit  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
vividness  <rf  her  presentation  of  character.    But  her  own  has  not 


united  qtnte  such  a  unanimity  ct  sufhrnge  as  her  abili^  In  wiSdn^ 

In  her  own  time  there  were  not  wanting  enem  es  whoimamtained  that 
her  letters  were  written  for  effect,  and  that  her  affection  for  her 
daughter  was  ostentatious  and  unreal  But  no  competent  judge  can 
admit  this  view  On  the  other  hand,  her  excessive  affection  for 
Madame  de  Grignan.  her  blindness  to  anything  but  her  daughter's 
interest;  her  culpable  tolerance  of  her  son's  youthful  follies  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  uneven  balance  which  she  held  in  money  matters 
between  him  and  his  sister  on  the  other;  the  apparent  levity  with 
which  she  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Madame  de  Brinvillien,  of  galley 
slaves,  of  the  peasantry,  &c  ;  and  the  freedom  of  langu^e  which  she 
uses  herself  and  tolerates  from  others, — have  all  been  cast  up  against 
her.  Here  the  historic  estimate  sufficiently  disposes  of  some  of  the 
objections,  a  little  common  sense  of  others  and  a  very  little  charity 
of  the  rest.  If  too  much  love  felt  by  a  mother  towards  a  daughter  b« 
a  fault,  then  Madame  de  S6vign£  was  one  of  the  most  offending  souls 
that  ever  lived;  but  it  will  hardly  be  held  damning.  The  singular 
confidences  which  Madame  de  S^vign6  received  from  her  son  and 
transmitted  to  her  daughter  would  even  at  the  present  day  be  less 
surprising  in  France  than  in  England.  They  are  only  an  instance, 
adjusted  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  of  the  system  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  nuiintenance  of  confidence  between  mother  and 
son.  Here  too,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  immediately  kindncd 
charge  of  crudity  of  language,  and  to  that  want  of  sympathy  with 
suffering,  especially  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  It  ii  especially 
necessary  to  remember  of  what  generation  Madame  de  S^^n6  was 
and  what  were  her  circumstances.  That  generation  was  the  genera- 
tion which  Madame  de  Ramboutllet  endeavoured  with  only  partial 
success  to  polish  and  humanize,  to  which  belong  the  almost  in- 
credible yet  trustworthy  HislorietUs  of  Taltemant,  and  in  which 
Hussy  Rabutin's  Histoire  amoureust  did  not  make  him  kwe  all  caste 
as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  at  such  a 
time,  and  in  private  letters,  the  delicacy  proper  to  quite  different 
times  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  true  that  Madame  de  S6vign4 
shows  no  sympathy  with  the  oppression  of  the  Bretons,  though  her 
incurable  habit  of  humorous  expression— of  Rabutinaif,  as  she  says— 
inakes  her  occasionally  use  light  phrases  about  the  matter.  But  it  b 
in  fact  as  unreasonable  to  expect  modem  political  sentiments  troni 
her  as  it  is  to  expect  her  to  observe  the  canons  of  a  20th-century 
propriety.  On  the  whole  she  may  be  as  fairly  and  confidently  ac- 
quitted of  any  moral  fault,  as  she  may  be  acquitted  of  all  literary 
faults  whatsoever.  Her  letters  are  wholly,  what  her  son-in-law  said 
well  of  her  after  her  death,  compagnons  diiicieux;  and,  far  from 
faultless  as  Madame  de  Grignan  was,  none  of  her  faults  is  more  felt 
by  the  reader  than  her  long  vidts  to  her  mother,  during  which  the 
letters  ceased. 

^  The  bib liographu:  history  of  Madame  de  S6vign£'s  tetters  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  itaelf,  and  is  moreover  typical  of  inuch  other  con* 
temporary  literary  history.  From  Madame  de  S6vign6  herself  we 
know  that  her  own  letters  were  copied  and  handed  about,  sometimes 
under  specified  titles,  as  early  as  1675.  None  of  them,  however,  was 
published  unril  her  correspondence  with  Bussy  Rabutin  appeared 
m  his  Memoirs  and  CorrespmuUnct,  partly  in  the  year  of  her  death, 
partly  next  year.  The  remainder  were  not  printed  in  any  form  for 
thirty  years.  Then  between  1 725  and  1 728  appeared  seven  unauthor- 
ized editions,  containing  more  or  fewer  additions  from  the  copies 
which  had  been  circulated  privately.  The  bibUography  of  these 
must  be  sought  in  special  works  (see  especially  the  Grands  Ecrivaint 
edition,  vol.  xl.).  They  have  interest,  however,  chiefly  because  they 
stirredupMadamedebimianc,  the  writer's  only  living  represents tivei' 
to  give  an  authorized  version.  This  appeared  under  the  care  of  the 
ChevaGerde  Perrin  in  6  vols.  (Paris,  1734-1737).  It  conuined  only 
the  letters  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  these  were  subjected  to 
editing  rather  careful  than  conscientious,  the  results  of  which  were 
never  thoroughly  removed  until  recently.  In  the  first  place,  Madame 
de  Simiane.  who  possessed  her  mother's  replies,  is  said  to  have 
burnt  the  whole  01  these  from  religious  motives;  this  phrase  is  ex-- 
plained  by  Madame  de  Grignan's  Cartesianism.  which  is  supposed 
to  have  led  her  to  expressions  alarming  to  orthodoxy.  In  the  second, 
scruples  partly  having  to  do  with  the  susceptibilities  of  living  persons, 
partly  concerning  jansenist  and  other  prejudices,  made  her  insist  on 
numerous  omissions.  Thirdly,  and  most  unfortunately,  the  dianga 
of  taste  seems  to  have  required  still  more  numerous  alteratwns  of 
style  and  language,  such  as  the  substitution  of  "  Ma  Fille  "  for 
Madame  de  SevignS's  usual  and  charmin{[  "  Ma  Bonne,"  and  many 
others.  Perrin  followed  this  edltinti  up  in  1751  with  a  volume  ot, 
supplementary  letters  not  addressed  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  in 
1754  published  his  last  edition  of  the  whole,  which  was  long  the 
standard  {&  vols..  Paris).  During  the  last  half  of  the^iSth  century 
numerous  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  appeared  with  important 
additions,  such  as  that  of  1 756,  giving  for  the  first  time  the  letters  to 
Pomponne  on  the  Fouquet  trial;  that  of  1773.  givmg  letters  to 
Mouiceau:  that  of  177^,  giving  for  the  firM  time  the  Bus^  lettera 
separate  from  his  mcmoirt^.  &c.  An  important  collected  edition  of  all 
these  fragments,  by  the  AfiW  de  Vauxcclles.  appeared  In  I801  (Paris, 
An  IX.)  in  10  vols.:  five  years  later  Gouvelle  (Paris,  1806.  8  vols.) 
introduced  the  improvement  of  chronological  order;  this  was  fe> 
printed  in  12  vols.  (Paris,  iSiq)  with  some  more  unpuA>llrfied  letttfS 
which  had  separately  appeared  meanwhile.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  M.  dc  Monmcrqu^.    From  that  dats 
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the  aamc  editor,  and  it  luc  the  whole  wu  mnodeUed  on  in»autcripc 

copies  itht  ondaab  uiUoftunatdy  are  available  for  but  lew)  in  tne 

edition  called  Des  Grands  £crivains,  which  M.  de  Monmcnitie  began, 

but  which  owing  to  his  death  had  to  be  finished  by  MM.  Reamer, 

PAuI  Mcsnard  and  Sonuzicr  (Paris.  1862-1868).    This,  which  supei^ 

scdes  all  others  (even  a  handsome  edition  published  during  its 

appearanoB  bv  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy),  consists  of  twelve  volumes  <A 

text,  notes,  &c.t  two  volumes  of  lexicon  and  an  album  of  elates. 

It  contains  all  the  published  lettert  to  and  from  Madame  de  Sevign6, 

with  the  replies  wnere  they  exist,  with  ail  those  letters  to  and  from 

Madame  de  Simiane  (many  of  which  had  been  added  to  the  main 

body)  that  contain  any  interest.  To  it  must  be  added  two  volumes 

(printed  unifonnly) of  IctfresmM^i,  published  by  M.Ch.Capcnasin 

1876  and  containing  numemus  variants  and  additions  from  a  MS. 

copy  discovered  in  an  old  curkmty  shop  at  Dijon.    CX  less  elaborate 

and  costly  editions  that  in  the  collection  Didot  (6  vols.,  Paris^  v.d.> 

u  the  best,  though,  in  common  with  all  others  except  the  Cfwid$ 

Ecrimnns  edition,  tt  contains  an  adulterated  text. 

Works  on  Madame  de  S£v{gn6  an  innucneraUe.    Besides  essays 


by  nearly  all  the  neat  French  critics  from  Saince-Beuve  {Poriratts 
'   '  *     ".  Bruneti^re  (£f) 

lini,  kisiorien  (1885], _ 

Grtif>di&rmw/>Wicau  (1881 ),  should  beconsulted.  The  biography 


dejemmti)  to  M.  Bruneti^re  (Efiufrxcrt/tffitfi),  the  workof  F.  Combes, 
Madame  deShiini,  kisiorien  (188^),  ana  G.  Boissicr's  volume  in  the 


by  Raul  Meinard  Is  nearly  exhaustive,  but  the  most  elaborate 
biocraphicat  book  Is  that  oC  Walckenaer  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1856. 5  vols.). 
to  which  slwuld  be  added  the  remarkable  Histoire  de  iime  de  SMgne 
of  Aubenas  (Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  18^).  In  English  an  excellent 
Httlc  book  by  Miss  Thackeray  (Lady  Ritchie)  (i860  may  be  recom- 
mended, and  also  Janet  Alois's  Mme  de  Stvigni:  The  Queen  t^ 
LdSUr-mriterM {1907).    Mostof thecditionsbaveportcaits.    (G.Sa.) 

SEVILLE,  an  inland  province  of  sonthem  Spain,  one  ol  the 
eight  provinces  into  which  Andalusia  was  divided  in  1833; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badajoz,  N.E.  by  Cordova,  S.  by 
Mtiaga  and  Cadiz  and  W.  by  Huelva.  Pop.  (1900)  555, zs*^; 
area  5428  sq.  m.  The  province  is  bisected  by  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir  (f-s.),  which  here  receives  the  Genii  and  Guadaira 
on  the  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  on  the  right.  West  of  the 
Guadalquivir  the  surface  is  broken  by  low  mountain  ranges 
forming  part  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  eastern  districts  are 
OMDpantivcIy  flat  and  very  fertile,  except  along  the  frontiers 
of  Cadiz  and  Milaga,  where  rise  the  Sierras  of  Gibalbin  and 
Algodonales,  and  there  are  eiteasive  marshes  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir estuary.  Coal,  copper,  iron  ore,  silicate  of  almnina, 
marble  and  chalk  are  the  chief  mineral  products;  the  province 
is  famous  for  its  oranges,  and  also  exports  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
Btaize,  olives,  oil,  wine  and  chick-peas.  Iron-founding  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  ordnance  are  carried  on  by  the 
state,  and  a  great  expansion  of  the  other  manufactures— leather, 
pottery,  soap,  flour,  oirk  products,  &c — took  place  after  1875 
owing  to  the  construction  of  railways  between  all  the  larger  towns. 
Cattle-breeding  is  an  important  industry  in  the  plains  and 
maishes.  Seville  (?.p.)  b  the  capital  and  chief  river-port.  Other 
towns  described  in  separate  articles  are  £cija  (pop.  1900,  34,373), 
Osuna  (i7,8a6),  Carmona  (17,11$).  Utrera  (15,138)^  Moron  de 
la  Frontera  (14,190),  Mwchcna  (13468),  Lebrija  (10,997). 

SBVILLB  (Span.  SsviUa,  Lat.  Ispaiis  or  Hispalis,  Moorish 
IskHliya),  the  ca|Htal  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Seville,  and  the 
dkief  city  of  Andalusia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
54  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  35s  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  {tqoo^  148,31  S-  Seville  is  an  arcfaiepiscopal  see, 
a  port  with  many  thriving  industries,  and  in  size  the  fourth  city 
in  the  kingdom,  ranking  after  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Valencia. 
Its  history,  and  its  treasures  of  art  and  architecture'  render  it 
OM  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Europe.  It  is  built  in  a 
level  aUuvisl  (rfaio.  as  productive  as  a  garden.  Few  parts  of  the 
dty  are  more  than  30  ft.  above  sea^Ievel,  and  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  floods  an  elaborate  system  of  defences  against  the 
Guadalquivir  and  its  affluents  the  Guadidra,  Tamarguillo  and 
Taguete,  was  undertake  in  1904.  This  entailed  the  construc- 
Umi  (ipnad  over  many  years)  of  dykes»  walls  and  surface  drains, 
the  niiing  of  certain  streets  and  railway  embankments  and  the 
diversion  of  the  lower  Tagarete  along  a  new  channel  leading  into 
the  Tamarguillo.  The  climate  is  pleasant  at  all  seasons  ncept 
in  toimiKr,  when  a  shade  temperataiic  of  116°  Fahr.  has  been 
fecorded.  Water  is  provided  by  a  British  company,  and  a 
vnallcr  quantity  is  obtained  from  Carmoaa,  but  the  supply 
is  inadequate. 


On  the  right  or  western  bank  of  (he  river  is  the  suhuih  of  the 

Triana,  inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  gipsies.  &*ville  retains 
its  Moorish  appearance  in  the  older  quarters,  althotigh  tbclr 
narrow  and  tortuous  alleys  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
traversed,  wherever  they  afford  room,  by  electric  tramways. 
In  the  more  modern  districts  there  are  broad  avenues  and 
boulevards,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  beautiful  Paseo  de  los 
Delicias,  along  the  river  and  below  the  city. 

The  animated  and  picturesque  street-life  of  Seville  has  often 
been  painted  and  described,  or  even,  as  in  Mozart's  Figaro  and 
Don  Giovanni,  Rossini's  Barhtere  di  Siviglia  and  Bizet's  Carmen^ 
set  to  music.  The  townsfolk,  and  the  peasants  who  have  come 
to  town  for  bull-fi^ts,  fairs  or  carnival,  have  preserved  many 
of  the  curious  old  customs  which  tend  to  die  out  in  the  other 
large  dlies  of  Spain;  they  continue  to  wear  the  vivid  costumes 
which  suit  the  sunny  climate  of  Andalusia;  and  their  own  gaiety, 
wit  and  grace  of  manner  are  proverbial.  Nowhere  in  Spain 
ftrethe  great  Church  festivals  celebrated  with  so  much  splendour; 
Easter  at  Seville  is  especially  famous,  and  at  this  season  the  dt/ 
is  usually  crowded  with  foreigners.  The  stately  reserve  and 
formality  of  Madrid  sodety  are  almost  as  unknown  here  as  the 
fc\'erish  industrialisni  and  political  passion  of  Barcelona  or 
Valenda;  loyalty,  good  humour  and  light-hearted  hedonism 
have  always  been  characteristic  of  Seville. 

Princi^  BKiUmfj.— -The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Sedc,  is  the  largest  church  In  the  world,  after  St  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  the  Mezquita  at  Cordova,  being4i4  ft.  long,  271  ft.  u-ide  and 
100  ft.  high  to  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  west  front  is  approached  bv 
a  high  fli^t  of  stops,  and  the  platform  on  which  the  cathedral  stands 
is  surrounded  by  a  hundred  shafts  of  columns  from  the  mosque  whidi 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  The  work  of  building  began  in  1^02  f  nd 
was  finished  in  1519,  so  that  the  one  style  of  Spanish  Gothic  »  fairly 
preserved  throughout  the  interior,  however  much  the  exterior  is 
spoiled  by  later  additions.  Unfortunatriy  the  west  front  remained 
unfinished  until  1827,  when  the  central  doorway  was  completed  in  a 
vrrv  inrcrior  manner;  but  this  has  been  renewed  in  a  purer  style. 
Th'  fine  relief  above  it  rcprcscniinR  ihc  Assumptfon  was  added  in 
itoi.  At  ihc  cast  end  arc  two  Gothic  doorways  with  good  sculpture 
in  tne  tympana.;  and  on  the  nonh  side  the  Pucrta  delPcrdon,  as  it 
is  callca,  has  some  exquisite  detail  over  the  horse-shoe  arch,  and  a 
pair  of  fine  bronze  doors.  The  gateway  in  the  southern  fajade, 
dcstK"^  by  Casanova,  dates  from  1S87.  The  interior  forms  a 
parallelogram  containing  a  nave  and  four  aisles  with  surroundine 
chapels,  a  centre  dome,  121  ft.  high,  and  at  the  cast  end  a  royal 
sepulchral  chapel,  which  was  an  addition  of  the  l6th  century.  The 
thirty-two  immense  clustered  columns,  the  marble  floor  (1787-1795) 
and  the  seventy-four  windows  fiUed  with  painted  glass,  mostly  by 
Flrnii'.h  artists  of  the  l6th  century,  produce  an  unsurpassed  effect  of 
m.;:^,nificcnce.  The  reredos  h  an  enormous  Gothic  work  containing 
foriy-four  panels  of  gilt  and  coloured  wood  carvings  b«?gun  by  ihc 
Flcminfi  Dancart  in  1479  and  completed  by  Spanish  artists  in  1526; 
the  silver  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francisco  Alfaro  (1596).  The 
archhishop's  throne  and  the  choir-stalls  (1475-154S)  are  fine  pieces  of 
carving,  and  amongst  the  notable  metal-work  are  ihc  railings  (1519), 
by  Sancho  Nunoz,  and  the  lectern  by  Bartolom6  Morel  of  the  same 
period.  The  bronze  candelabrum  for  lenebrae.  25  ft.  in  height,  is  a 
splendid  work  by  B.  More  (1562).  In  the  Sacrist iaAlta  is  a  silver 
rJftxiusse  reliquary  presented  by  Alphonso  the  Wise  in  the  I3ih 
century;  and  in  the  Sacristia  Mayor,  which  is  a  good  plateresqiie 
addition  made  in  1535  from  designs  by  Diego  de  Riailo  (d.  I53?)t 
there  t?  a  magnificent  collection  of  church  plate  and  vestments,  in- 
duding  the  famous  silver  monstrance  (1580-1587),  12  ft.  high,  by 
Juan  de  Arfe  (Arphc).  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  the  grave  of 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  at  the  east  end  in  the  royal 
chapel  (1514-T566)  lies  the  body  of  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile  (1200- 
1352),  which  is  cxpo*ifd  itirce  times  in  the  year.  This  chapel  also 
COnt.iins  the  tombs  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  (1252-1284)  and  Pedro  1. 
(I350-1369)  and  a  curious  life-size  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
presented  to  St  Ferdinand  by  St  Louts  01  France  in  the  i^th  century. 
It  is  in  car\'ed  wood  with  movable  arms,  seated  on  a  silver  throne 
and  with  hair  of  spun  gold.  The  chief  pictures  in  the  cathedral  arc  the 
"  Guardian  Angcf,"  the  *'  St  Anthony,"'  and  other  works  of  Murillo; 
the  *•  Holy  Family  "  of  Alfonso  Miguel  de  Tobar  (|678-I7;i8):  the 
"  Nativity  "  and  La  Gcncracion  "  of  Luis  do  Vargas;  Valdes  Leal's 
"Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  and  Guadclupe'a  "Descent  from  the  Crow." 
In  the  Sacristia  Alta  are  three  fine  paintings  by  Alcxo  Fernandez,  and 
IniheSalaCapitulararea"  Conception  "by  Murillo  and  a"  St  Ferdi- 
nand "  by  Francisco  Pachcco.  Thcorgan*  (1777 and  i837)arcamong 
the  largest  in  the  world.  A  curious  and  uniq^ue  ritual  is  observed  by 
the  choir  boys  on  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Chnsti  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception — a  solemn  dance  with  castanets  being  performed  by 


'  This  was  stolen  in  1874,  sold  in  New  York  for  £50,  and  relumed 
hy  it»  purchaser.  Mr  Schaus. 
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ten  of  them  before  the  attar;  the  custom  is  an  old  one  but  its  origin 
is  obscure.  The  Sa^rario  (i6iS-i66j)  on  the  north  of  the  cathtnlal 
is  a  Baroque  addition  by  Miguel  dc  Zumarraga  and  Fernandez  de 
Iglcsias,  which  serves  as  the  parish  church. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Giralda.  a  tcll 
tower  of  Moorish  origin,  295  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  or  about  185  ft.,  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I2th  ccniury 
by  Yusuf  I.;  the  upper  part  and  the  belfry,  which  is  surmounitd  by 
a  vane  formed  of  a  bronze  figure  14  ft.  high  representing  Faith,  \^ire 
added  (156a)  by  Fernando  Ruiz  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Thcascimt 
is  made  by  a  sciiesof  inclined  planes.  The  exterior  is  encrusted  with 
delicate  Moorish  detail,  and  tne  tower  is  altogether  the  finest  si>eci- 
men  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  At  the  base  lies  tlie  Court  of  Oranges,  of 
which  only  two  sides  now  remain;  the  original  Moorish  fountain, 
however,  t&  still  preserved.  But  the  chief  relic  of  the  Arab  dominion 
in  Seville  is  the  Alcazar,  a  palace  comparable  in  interest  and  beauty 
only  with  the  AUiambra  of  Granada.  It  was  begun  in  1181  during 
the  best  periods  of  the  Almohadcs,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers,  of  which  the  Torre  del  Oro,  a  decagonal  tower  on  t  he  river  Side, 
is  now  the  principal  survival.  The  Torre  del  Oro  (1220)  has  an  i8ih- 
century  superstructure.  Pedro  I.  made  considerable  alterations 
and  additions  in  the  Alcazar  during  the  14th  century,  and  wurte 
havoc  was  afterwards  wrought  by  Charles  V.,  Philip  1 11.  and  Philip  V. 
Restorations  have  been  effected  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  palace  is 
now  an  extremely  beautiful  example  of  Moorisli  work.  The  facade, 
the  hall  of  ambassadors  and  the  Patio  de  las  Muiiecas  are  the  most 
striking  portions,  after  which  may  be  ranked  the  Patio  de  las  Don- 
cellas  and  the  chapel  of  Isabella.  Among  other  Moorish  remains  in 
Seville  may  be  mentioned  the  minaret  of  San  Marcos,  75  ft-  h!i,di. 
The  Casa  de  Pilatos  is  Moorish  and  Renaissance  of  the  161T1  ccniiiry, 
and  in  addition  to  its  elegant  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  marble 
colonnade,  contains  some  hne  decorative  work.  Somewhat  similar 
in  style  are  the  15th-century  Casa  de  los  Pinclos  (Casa  de  Abadtrs) 
and  th*e  isih-century  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Alva  (Palacio  dc  las 
Dueilas  or  de  las  Pmedas).  The  following  are  the  most  notable 
churches  in  Seville:  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  an  old  Jewish  syna- 
gogue; San  Pedro,  14th-century  Gothic;  Santa  Marina,  with  the 
oldest  Christian  sculptures  in  Seville;  San  Marcos,  badly  restored, 
but  with  a  remarkable  mudejar  portal;  San  Clemente  el  Real  with 
beautiful  blue  and  white  tile-work  (azulejos)  of  1 588;  the  Gothic 
Parroquia  of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  Triana  suburb;  and  Omnium 
Sanctorum,  built  by  Pedro  I.,  with  a  Moorish  tower  and  Roman 
foundations.  The  church  of  L.a  Caridad  belongs  to  an  almshouse 
founded  in  1661  by  the  Sevilllan  Don  Juan.  Miguel  dc  Manara.  It 
possesses  six  ni.j-iri  i-i-  < ,  s  by  Murillo,  and  two  by  Valdes  Leal.  The 
chapel  of  lijk  i^jj^i-iii  ul  Santa  PauJa  dales  Srom  1-475.  and  has  a 
portal  roasnifkently  decorated  with  axvUjos.  Other  churches, 
chough  generally  deficient  in  architectural  interest,  are  enriched  by 

Kintings  or  sculptures  of  Pacheco,  Montaites,  Alonao  Cano,  Valdes 
al,  Roelas,  Campafla,  Morales,  Vargas  and  Zuibaran.  The 
museum  was  formerly  the  church  and  convent  of  La  Merced.  It  now 
contains  priceless  examples  of  the  Seville  school  of  painting,  which 
flourished  di;;!n.^  llie  lOth  a.  1  17'*.  r!!:\.'  .  Am^n^  the  nv  '  ?rs 
rrprcseiited  aru  VcLizqui;,;  and  oliinilu  \W(jlli  n.ilivt-a  ot  S(.\iiie), 
Zurbaran,  Roelas,  Herrera  the  Elder,  Pacheco,  Juan  dc  Castillo, 
Alonso  Cano,  Cespcdes.  Bocancgra,  Valdes  Leal,  Goya  and  Martin  de 
Vos.  The  school  founded  in  1256  by  Alfonso  X.  became  a  university 
in  1502;  its  present  buildings  were  originally  a  Jesuit  college  built 
in  1567  from  designs  either  by  Herrera  or  by  the  Jesuit  Bartolomfi 
de  Bustamcnte,  but  devoted  to  their  present  use  in  1767  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits.  The  university  has  faculties  of  law,  philosophy, 
natural  science  and  medicine.  The  Cas.'i  del  Ayuntamiento,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  begun  in  1527  and  has  a  fine  staircase  and  hall 
and  handsome  carved  doors.  The  Lonja,  or  exchange,  was  d^  ed 
by  Herrera  in  his  severe  classical  style,  and  completed  in  15,  he 
brown  and  red  marble  staircase  which  leads  to  the  Archivo  de  1 .  iias 
is  the  best  part  of  the  design.  The  archives  contain  30,000  volumes 
relating  to  the  voyages  of  Spanish  discoverers,  many  of  which  are 
still  unexamined.  'I  he  archbishop's  palace  dales  from  1697;  the 
most  notable  features  arc  the  Churriguercsquedoorway  and  staircaie 
The  palace  of  San  Telmo  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  naval  college 
founded  by  Ferdinand  Columbus.  _  An  immense  doorway  is  its 
principal  architectural  feature,  but  its  picture  gallery  is  iniercsiing 
and  important.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Mudejar  palaces 
of  the  duke  of  Osuna  and  the  count  of  Penaflor;  the  house  occupied 
by  Murillo  at  the  time  of  his  death  {1682);  the  civil  hospital. built  in 
1559  an*l  enlarged  in  1842;  the  foundling  hospital  (1558):  the  bull- 
ring, with  room  for  14,000  spectators;  and  fragments  of  the  city 
walls,  which  formerly  had  a  circumference  of  more  than  10  iil, 
with  13  gateways  and  166  towers. 

Commfrce  and  IndusWia.—Thit  pott  of  Seville,  in  Vj*  to*  N-  4i»d 
6*  10'  W.  has  always  been  one  <A  the  chief  outlets  of  the  wealth  of 
Spain.  It  is  the  terminus  of  three  railways  to  Madrid,  and  of  other 
lines  to  Cadiz,  Almorchon,  Ciudad  Real.  Hudva,  Badajoz  and  Lisbon. 
Three  of  these. lines  have  branches  down  to  the  water-side  of  the 
quays  The  quay  on  the  left  bank,  4500  ft.  loim,  is  provided  with 
pomrful  cranes,  and  sheds  for  merchandise.  Navigation  up  the 
ouadalquivir  f lom  its  mouth  to  Seville  (where  the  river  is  still  tidal) 
isless  dangerous  for  steamers  thar.  for  ^ilin^  vessels,  but  is  never- 
thdess  uocertaia.   The  construction  of  a  ship-canal  4  in.  tons  from 
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between  which  the  windings  of  the  river  render  navigation  espectally 
difficult — was  first  proposed  to  1659,  and  was  underuken  in  1907. 
Dredging  c^ierations  were  bc^n  at  the  same  time,  ao  that  on  con* 
plet  ion  of  the  canal  vesselsdrawing  35  ft.  (instead  of  16  ft.)  could  com* 
up  to  Seville.  The  principal  exports  are  MancanQla,  Amontillado 
and  other  wines,  oranges  and  lemons,  iron,  a)pper  and  lead  ores, 
mercury,  olives,  oil,  corlc  and  wool;  the  imports  include  coal,  wood, 
iron,  manufactured  goods,  hemp,  flax  and  colonial  produce.  There 
are  manufactures  of  machinery,  tobacco,  chocolate,  soap,  porcelain, 
beer,  liqueurs,  brandies,  corks  and  silk.  The  royal  artillery  works 
and  iron  foundries  are  very  important.  The  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware factory  in  the  Carthusian  convent  (Cartuja,*  founded  if 01) 
employs  more  than  aooo  hands.  Pottery  has  been  the  charactenstic 
industry  of  the  Triana  from  time  immemorial;  the  patron  saints  of 
Seville,  Justa  and  Rufina,  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  pottcn 
here.  Equally  impcvtant  is  the  great  tobaooo  and  cigar  factory, 
where  6000  women  are  employed. 

History. — Seville  appears  originaDy  to  have  been  an  Iberian 
town.  Under  the  Romans  the  city  was  made  the  capital  oC 
Baetica  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  became  a  favourite  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans.  It  was  captured  in  45  B.C.  by  Julius  Caoar, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Romula,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  coHventus  juridlci.  The  emperors  Hadrian,  Tlrajan  and 
Theodosius  were  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Italica  (now 
Saniiponce)  ,where  arc  the  remains  of  a  considerable  amphitheatre.- 
The  chief  existing  monument  of  the  Romans  in  Seville  itself  is  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct ,  on  four  himdred  and  ten  arches,  by  which 
water  from  Alcali  de  Guadalra  was  supplied  to  the  town.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sih  century  the  Silingian  Vandals  made 
Seville  the  seal  of  their  empire,  until  it  passed  in  531  tmder 
the  Visigoths,  who  chose  Toledo  for  their  capital  After  the 
defeat  of  Don  Roderick  at  Guadalete  in  7x3  the  Moors  took 
possession  of  the  city  after  a  siege  of  some  months.  Under 
the  Moors  Seville  continued  to  flourish.  Idrisi  speaks  in  particular 
of  its  great  export  trade  in  the  oil  of  Aljanife.  The  district 
was  hi  great  part  occupied  by  Syrian  Arabs  from  Emcsa,  part 
of  the  troops  that  entered  Spam  with  Balj  in  741  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Berbers.  It  was  a  sdon  of  one  of  these 
Emesan  families,  Abfl  1-Kfisim  Mahommed,  cadi  of  Seville; 
who  on  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  caliphate  headed  the  revtdt  of  his 
townsmen  against  their  Berber  masters  (1035)  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  AU>adid  dynasty,  of  which  Seville  was  c^tal, 
and  which  lasted  under  his  son  Mo'tadid  (1043-1069)  aiul  grand* 
son  Mo'tamid  (1069-1091)  till  the  dty  was  taken  by  the 
Almoravides.  The  later  years  of  the  Almoravide  rule  were 
very  oppressive  to  the  Moslems  of  Spain;  m  1133  the  people 
of  Seville  were  prepared  to  welcome  the  victorious  arms  U 
Alphonso  Vn.,  and  deven  years  later  Andalu^  bn^  out  m 
general  rebellion.  Almohade  troops  now  passed  over  into 
Spain  and  took  Seville  fn  1147.  Under  the  Almohades  Seville 
was  the  seat  of  government  and  enjoyed  great  prosperity;  the 
great  noosque  (now  destroyed)  was  commenced  by  YOsuf  I.  and 
completed  by  his  son  Almanzor.  In  X'ac  decline  of  the  dynasty 
between  133JB  and  1348  Seville  underwent  various  revolutions, 
and  ultimately  acknowledged  the  Hafsite  prince,  but  Ferdinand 
III.  restored  it  to  Christendom  in  124S.  Ferdinand  brought 
temporary  ruin  on  the  dty.  for  it  is  said  that  400.000  of  the 
inhabitants  went  into  voluntary  nilc.  But  the  position  of  Seville 
was  too  favourable  for  trade  for  it  to  fall  into  permanent  decay, 
and  by  the  15th  century  it  was  again  in  a  position  to  derive 
full  benefit  from  the  discovery  of  America.  After  the  reign  o( 
Philip  II.  its  pposperity  gradually  waned  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Peninsula;  yet  even  in  1700  its  silk  factories  gave  employ* 
ment  to  thousands  of  wcH'kpcople;  thnr  numbers,  however' 
by  the  end  of  the  iSlh  century  had  fallen  to  four  hundred.  In 
1800  an  outbreak  of  ydtow  fever  carried  off  30,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  hi  xSi o  the  dty  suffered  severely  from  the  French 
under  Soult,  who  phinderod  to  the  extent  of  six  milUons  sterling. 
Politically  Seville  has  always  had  the  repuUtion  of  peculiar 
loyalty  to  the  throne  from  the  time  when,  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  it  was  the  only  dty  which  remained  faithfal 
to  his  son  Alphonso  the  Wise.    It  was  consequently  much 

*  The  interesting  tsth-century  tombs  formeriy  in  the  Cartuja  are 
now  in  the  church  of  the  university. 
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IfciDuitd  by  the  mraudis,  aad  fteqacatly  a  »c*t  of  the  court 
For  it*  loyalty  during  the  revoh  of  the  Comuneros  it  recdved 
bom  Cbuie*  V.  tlie  motto  Ah  Htmdt  *  Catsurt  natUUat;  a 
m  ifta  /Udilas.  In  lyaQ  the  tieaty  betiMea  Eagland,  France 
and  Spain  was  sifned  in  the  city;  In  iteS  the  central  junta 
was  formed  here  and  removed  in  iSio  to  Cadir;  In  1823  the 
Cortes  btought  the  king  with  them  from  Madrid,  and  in  184S 
Seville  combined  with  Malaga  and  Granada  agamst  Eapartero, 
who  bombarded  the  city  but  fled  on  the  return  of  Queen  Maria 
Christina  to  Madrid. 

SKl>.deMadnia,5mUs*Cd^(MBdrid,  1884-1886);  R.Contrens, 
Etladuielttmonumtalos amies de  Saitla  y  Cinlaja  (Madrid,  iBSs); 
J.  Ge9to»  y  Perez,  SctiOa  mmitmenlat  y  artislka  (j  vols.,  Seville, 
■889-1891);  A.  F.  Cahrert,  Sttilte  (London,  1907):  J.  Cuichot  y 
Paradi,  Hitlmia  id  AymUamUHtB  de  Is  cniad  ie  Snilla  ll  vola.. 
Seville,  1896-1898);  I.  Cawalesy  MuAoz,  StnUa  imItUtemal  (Hadrid, 
t896)rw.  M.  C^lichan,  riu  Story  of  SaiUt  (London,  1903). 

SEVRES,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depannwnt  of 
Scioe^et-Oise,  00  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  midway  between 
Paris  and  Versailles,  about  3  m.  from  the  fonificalions  of  the 
former.  Pop.  (1906)  7949.  The  town  owes  iu  celebrity  to  the 
porccLun  nunufactory  established  there  in  1756  and  taken  over 
by  the  State  three  yean  later.  In  the  museum  connected  with 
the  works  arc  preserved  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  ware 
manufactured  in  all  ages  and  countries  and  the  whole  series  of 
models  employed  at  Sevres  from  the  beginning  of  the  manu- 
facture, for  an  account  of  which  see  Cekamics.  A  technical 
school  of  ceramics  is  attached  to  the  factory. 

SEWALb  SAMUEL  (1651-1730),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Horton,  near  Bishopsloke,  Hants,  England,  on  the  zSlh  of 
March  165a.  He  was  taken  to  New  England  in  1661,  graduated 
at  Harvard  In  1671;  studied  divinity;  and  was  resident  fellow 
of  Harvard  in  1673-1674,  and  keeper  of  the  college  library  in  1674. 
In  1683  he  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  WestfieU; 
from  1681  to  1684  he  managed  the  only  licensed  printing  press 
in  Boston;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  in  1684- 
1686  and  in  1689-1690  he  was  ex  ejicio  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1691-1735,  and  in 
1691  he  was  made  one  of  the  special  commissioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer  to  try  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  in  Suffolk,  Essex 
and  Middlesex  counties.  This  court  condemned  nineteen. 
Sewall  in  January  1697  stood  in  meeting  while  a  bill  was  read  in 
which  he  took  "  the  blame  and  shame  "  of  the  "  guilt  contracted 
upon  the  opening  of  the  late  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  at 
Salem,"  and  asked  pardon.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1691  to  1728,  and  in  171S-1718  was  its  chief  justice; 
in  1715-1738  he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  county.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  ist  of  January  1730/  Sewall  hu  been 
called  the  "  last  of  the  Puritans  "  and  his  character  is  attractively 
portrayed  in  Whittier's  Prophecy  of  Saamel  Sewall.  He  was  a 
strict  Calvinist  and  opposed  the  growing  liberal  control  of  Harvaid 
College;  he  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Indian  missions,  built 
an  Indian  meeting-house  (probably  in  Sandwich),  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Co^>el  in  New  England  and  Parts  Adjacent,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

He  wrote:  Tlu  SeUitif  of  Jostfk,  a  Uemoritt  (1700),  the  first  anti- 
■lavery  tract  printed  m  America;  with  EUwaro  Rawion,  anony- 
mously. 7*te  KnolHtian  in  New  England  Jtuiified  (1691;  reprinted  m 
Feree's  TraeU  and  in  Tke  Amdros  Tracts),  Pkaenomena  qxaedom 
apacatyttiea  ad  aspetltim  nott  orbit  eomfirurala  $1697)  and  Tatillu 
Cttmi,  or  am  lamtatian  to  Women  to  look  ^tet  their  Inheritance  in  tke 
Heavenly  Mansions,  both  full  of  strange  Biblical  interpretation; 
and  a  journal  begun  in  1673,  which,  with  his  other  papers,  was  bought 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1869,  aiM  was  published 
in  vols,  xiv.-xlviii.  of  its  Cotiections. 

See  the  sketch  in  J.  I-  Sibley,  Biopaphical  Sketches  ofCradmates 
of  Harvard  Unioersity,  ii.  (1881),  34S-371:  an  article  by  C.  H.  C. 
Howard  in  vol  jtxxvii.  (Salem,  1901)  of  the  Euex  Institute  llistorieal 
Cottedions;  N.  H.  Chamberlain,  Samuel  SemJl  and  the  World  He 
Liatd  H  (Boston,  1897);  and  C.  E.  Ellis,  An  Address  m  On  U}e 
and  Ciantkr  of  Ckirfjmltia  Samuel  Sewall  (Boston,  1885). 

Wa  son,  JoszTH  StWAtL  (1686-1769),  became  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  1713,  and  was  a  powerful  preacher  who 
Bided  with  Whitefield.  A  descendant,  Samuel  Edward  Sewall 
(1794-1S88),  a  lawyer,  was  prominent  fai  the  anti-slavery  move- 
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meat,  first  as  a  Carrbonlaa  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberty  and  Free-Soil  parties;  he  was  counsel  for  a  number  of 
fogitive  slaves,  and  after  the  Civil  War  be  worked  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  legal  status  of  womea 

See  Nina  M.  Tiffany,  5a»ii<(  B.  SaeaBr  A  Uomoir  (Bo»o»  1898). 

SEWAMEB,  a  village  of  Franklin  county,  Tennessee,  about 
15  m.  E.  of  Winchcsier,  the  county-seat,  and  (by  rail)  95  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  about  1300.  Sewance  is  served  by  the 
Tracy  City  branch  of  the  NashviDe,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
railway.  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  mounuins  about 
3000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  about  1000  fu  above  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  It  is  a  reson  for  sufferers  from  malaria  and  pulmonary 
complaints.  There  are  mineral  springs,  coal  nunes  and  sand- 
stone quarries  here,  all  on  the  "  domain."  about  10.000  acres, 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution 
of  higher  karning,  founded  in  1857,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  but  not  opened  until  1868.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  of  the  University,  on  a  tract  of  iboo  acres,  are  all 
of  Sewanee  sandstone;  they  include  Walsh  Memorial  (1890), 
with  offices  and  college  class-rooms;  the  Library  (formerly 
Convocation  Hall,  1886;  remodelled  1961),  with  a  tower  copied 
from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Thompson  Hall  (1883;  en- 
larged i9oi),with  science  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  Hoff- 
man Memorial  (1898),  a  dormitory;  All  Saints'  Chapel  (1909), 
a  copy  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge;  a  Gymnasium 
(1901);  Quint  atd  Memorial  (1901),  the  home  of  the  Sewanee 
Miliury  Academy  (until  190S  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School), 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  University;  and  St.  Luke's 
Memorial  (1878),  the  home  of  the  Theological  Depaoment; 
and  St  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  (1907).  The  Univetsity  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  bishop,  one 
clergyman  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  19  Protestant  Episcopal 
dioceses  in  the  Southern  States. 

SEWARD,  ANNA  (1747-1809),  English  writer,  often  called 
the  "  Swan  of  Lichfield,"  w«s  the  elder  daughter  of  Thomas 
Seward  (170S-1790),  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  of  Salisbury, 
and  author.  Born  at  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  she  passed  nearly  all 
her  life  in  Lichfield,  beginning  at  an  early  age  to  write  poetry 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  Her  verses 
include  elegies  and  sonnets,  and  she  also  wrote  a  poetical  novel, 
Louisa,  of  which  6ve  editions  were  published.  Miss  Seward's 
writings,  which  include  a  large  number  of  letters,  are  deddedly' 
commonplace,  and  Horace  Walpole  said  she  had  "  no  imagina- 
tion, no  novelty." 

Sir  Waller  Scott  edited  her  Poetical  Works  in  three  volumes 
(Edinburgh,  1810);  to  these  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  authoress, 
adding  extracts  from  her  literary  correspondence  He  refused, 
however,  to  edit  the  bulk  of  her  letters,  ana  these  were  published  in 
■ix  volumes  by  A.  Constable  as  Letters  of  Anna  Seward  1784-/80/ 
(Edinburgh,  1811).  Miss  Seward  also  wrote  Memovs  of  Ike  Life  of 
Dr  Darwin  (1804).  See  E.  V  Lucas,  A  Swan  andhet  FrtewU  (1907)! 
and  S.  Martin,  Anna  Seward  and  Classu  Luh/ittd  (1909). 

SEWARD,  WILUAH  HENRY  (1801-1873),  American  states- 
man, was  born  on  the  iClh  of  May  iSoi  in  the  village  of  Florida, 
Orange  county.  New  York.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1830,  having  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  help  pay  his  expenses;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Utica,  N.Y.,  in  1S33,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  which  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  soon  attained  distinction  in  his  profession,  but  drifted 
into  politics,  for  which  be  bad  a  greater  liking,  and  earty  became 
associated  with  Thurtow  Weed.  He  was  tu  first  an  adherent  of 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  in  state,  and  a  National  Republican  in 
national  politics,  after  1838  became  allied  with  the  Anli-Mssoaic 
party,  attending  the  national  conventions  of  1830  and  1831, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  organisation  be  served  four  years  (1830- 
1834)  in  the  state  Senate.  By  1833  the  Anti-Masonic  movement 
had  run  its  course,  and  Seward  allied  himself  with  the  other 
opponents  of  the  Jackson  Democrats,  becoming  a  Whig.  In 
1834  be  received  the  Whig  nomination  for  governor,  but  was 
dented  by  William  L.  Marcy.  Four  yean  later  he  was  re- 
nominated, was  elected,  was  re-elected  in  1S40,  and  served  from 
January  1 839  until  January  1 843.    As  governor,  Seward  favoured 
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a  conUniunce  of  works  o(  intenal  improvement  M  public 
expeiue,  although  this  policy  had  alreidy  plunged  the  state  into| 
financial  embarrassment.  His  adminislnlion  was  disturbed 
by  the  anti-rent  agitation  and  by  the  M'Leod  incident  growing 
out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837.*  During  this  period  be 
attracted  much  attention  by  bis  liberal  and  humane  policy, 
promoting  prison  reform,  and  proposing  to  admit  Roman  Catholic 
and  foreign  teachers  into  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  His 
refusal  soon  after  his  inauguration  to  honour  the  requisition 
of  the  governor  of  Virginia  for  three  persons  charged  with 
assistiDg  a  slave  to  escape  from  Norfolk,  provoked  retafialory 
measures  by  the  Virginia  legislattire,  in  which  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  soon  joined.  Laws  were  also  passed  during  his 
term  patting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovering  fugitive  slaves. 
Seward  soon  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  aoti^lavery 
Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  political  opponents  of  slavery, 
as  distinguished  from  the  radical  Abolitionists,  or  the  followers  of 
William  Uoyd  Garrison,  who  eschewed  politics  and  devoted 
themselves  to  a  moral  agitation. 

On  retiring  from  office  Seward  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 
His  reputation  was  made  in  four  great  criminal  cases — those  of 
Abel  F.  Fitch  and  others,  of  Freeman,  of  Wyatt  -and  of  Van 
Zandt^<fae  last-named  bringing  him  especially  the  goodwill 
of  opponents  of  slavery.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career  at  the  bar, 
however,  he  changed  from  a  general  practitioner  to  a  patent 
biwyer,  and  as  such  had  a  lucrative  practice. 

When  the  Whigs  secured  a  momentary  control  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1(49  they  sent  Seward  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  antagon&m  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour  became 
the  theme  of  many  of  his  speeches.  In  his  first  set  speech  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  nth  of  March  1850,  in  opposing  the  pending 
conproraige  measures,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
countiy  by  hb  assertion  that  "  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
constitution  "  regulating  "  our  authority  over  the  domain  " 
(».«.  the  Territories).  When  the  Democrats,  however,  decbired 
such  language  Incendiary  he  tried  to  explain  it  away,  and  by 
90  doing  offended  his  friends  without  appeasing  his  opponents. 
In  a  speech  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1858  he  made  the 
famous  statement  that  there  was  "an  irrepressible  onflict 
between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labour  nation." 
Although  this  idea  had  often  been  expressed  by  others,  and 
by  Seward  himself  in  his  speech  of  1848,  yet  he  was  severely 
criticized,  and  four  days  later  he  sought  to  render  this  state- 
ment innocuous  also. 

In  the  efcction  of  i8s»  Seward  supported  General  WInfield 
Scott,  but  not  his  party  platform,  because  it  declared  the  Com- 
promise ol  1850  a  finality.  He  naturally  opposed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  of  i8;4,  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  established  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories.  Subsequently  he  acUvcIy  supported  in  the  Senate 
the  free-state  cause  in  Kansas.  In  1834-1855,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Whig  party  in  the  North  was  moribund,  Seward 
helped  to  lead  its  scattered  remnants  into  the  Republican  fold. 
As  the  recognized  leader  of  the  new  party,  bis  nomination  by  the 
Republicans  for  the  presidency  in  1856  and  in  i860  was  regarded 
as  certain;  but  in  each  instance  he  was  put  aside  for  another. 
The  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new  orgaiuzation  could  not  be 
made  to  tmite  on  a  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  devoted  his 
energies  to  purely  Whig  measures,  and  he  was  considered  less 
"  available"  than  Fremont  in  1856  and  than  Lincoln  in  i860. 
After  Lincoln  was  elected  in  1 860  he  chose  Seward  for  his  secretary 

'  In  1837  the  vessel  "  Caroline,"  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Canadian  insurgents,  was  seized  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in 
American  territory  and  was  destroyed.  In  1S40  one  Alexander 
M'Leod.  a  Bririih  subject  then  in  New  York,  asserted  that  he  had 
aided  in  the  capture;  he  was  promptly  arrested  and  was  held  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  British  minister  demanded  from 
the  natbnal  government  M'Leod's  release,  but  his  case  was  in  the 
New  York  courts,  over  which  the  national  Rovemmeot  has  no 
lurisdictioo.  la  the  trial  M'l.eod  proved  an  alibi,  was  acquitted 
(October  1S41),  and  a  serious  international  complication  was  thus 
averted. 


ot  state.  The  ne*  president  was  s  mm  oompanttlv^  Httk 
known  outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  many  of  his  sopportcn, 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  i86t, 
looked  to  Seward  as  the  most  experienced  man  of  the  admlnisti^ 
tion  and  the  one  who  should  direct  its  policy.  Seward  himaell^ 
apparently  sharing  these  views,  although  not  out  of  vanity, 
at  fitst  possessed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
influence  the  president  and  his  cabinet.  He  believed  that  the 
Union  could  be  saved  without  a  wax,  and  that  a  policy  of  delay 
would  prevent  the  secession  of  the  boider  states,  which  in  tui* 
would  gradually  coax  their  more  southern  neighbours  back  into 
their  proper  relations  with  the  Federal  government.  In  infonnal 
conferences  with  commissioners  from  the  seceded  slates  he  assured 
them  that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  speedily  evacuated.  Finding 
himself  overruled  by  the  war  party  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  ist  ol 
April  1861,  Seward  suggested  a  war  of  all  America  against  moat 
of  Europe,  with  himself  as  the  director  of  the  enterprise.  The 
conduct  of  Spain  toward  Santo  Domingo  and  of  France  toward 
Mexico,  and  the  alleged  attitude  of  England  and  Russia  toward 
the  seceded  states  were  to  be  the  grounds  for  precipitating  this 
gigantic  conSict;  and  agents  were  to  be  sent  into  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
European  intervention.  Dangers  from  abroad  would  destroy  the 
centrifugal  forces  at  home,  and  the  Union  would  be  saved.  When 
this  proposal  was  quietly  put  aside  by  the  president,  and  Seward 
pereeived  in  Lincoln  a  chief-executive  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
he  dropped  into  his  proper  place,  and  as  secretary  of  state 
rendenjd  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  To  prevent 
foreign  states  from  giving  official  recognition  to  the  Confederacy 
was  the  task  of  the  hour,  and  in  thb  he  was  successful.  While  he 
did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  French  octnipation  of  Mexiro 
or  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  "  Alabama  "  from 
England,  his  diplomacy  prepared  the  way  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  United  States  of  the  difficulties  with 
these  powers.  While  his  treaty  with  Ixird  Lyons  in  i86a  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  conceded  to  England  the  tight  of 
search  to  a  limited  extent  in  African  and  Cuban  waters,  he 
secured  a  similar  concession  for  American  war  vessels  from  the 
British  government,  and  by  his  course  in  the  Trent  Affair  he 
vtnually  committed  Great  Britain  to  the  American  attitude  irith 
regard  to  this  right. 

On  the  5th  of  April  1865  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  severely  injured.  Nine  days  bter,  while  lying  ill  at  his  home 
at  Washington,  he  was  attacked  by  one  Lewis  PowcU,  alias 
Payne,  a  fellow-conspirator  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  The  secretary's  son, 
Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  three  other  persons  who  came  to  his 
assistance,  were  also  wounded  by  the  assailant.  Seward's  wife, 
an  invalid,  received  such  a  shock  that  she  died  within  two 
months,  and  his  only  daughter,  who  witnessed  the  assault,  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  scene  and  died  within  the  year. 
Seward  gradually  regained  his  health,  and  remained  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Johnson  untQ  the  expiration  of  his  terra  in  1869. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  over  the 
method  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  States,  Seward  sided 
with  Jtdinaon  and  thus  shared  some  of  the  obloquy  bestowed 
upon  that  unfortunate  president.  His  greatest  work  in  this 
period  was  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  in  1867.  He 
also  negotiated  treaties  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  the  Bay  of  Samana,  and  for  American  control  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama;  but  these  were  not  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  After  returning  to  private  life,  Seward  spent  two 
years  and  a  half  in  travel  and  died  at  Auburn  on  the  loth  of 
October  187J. 

His  son,  FuoEKioc  Watiati  Seward,  was  bom  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  on  the  8th  of  July  iSjO,  graduated  at  Um'on  College 
in  1849  and  was  admitted  to  the  hu  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1851. 
From  1851  to  1861  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  owners  of  the 
Albany  £iiniia;  Journal,  and  during  his  father's  term  at  the  bead 
of  the  State  Department  be  was  assistant  secretary  of  state. 
He  served  in  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1875,  and  from  1877 
to  1S81  was  again  assistant  secretary  ol  state.    After  iSSi  be 
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4(MMi  hb  time  to  the  itractlcc  «( hit  prafeMtoa  ud  to  iMtmfag 
«nd  writing. 

The  beat  biocrapliy  of  Scmid  i>  that  In  Frederic  Bancroft,  Tht 
Lift  <i  William  H.  Semui  (i  vdi..  Mew  Yorli,  1900) ;  ace  olio,  TM 
JUftand  Vftrkn^Wmamli.  5^Mri<(svola.,  newcd,,  Bouon.  l8«j), 
euited  by  Geor^  £.  Baker;  WiUiam  li.  Seward:  an  Autobiopapky 
from  tSpz  to  1S34,  mlk  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  SdecHons  from  kts 
LOUrt  u  vols..  New  York,  1891),  by  his  wn,  Frcdoiek  W.  Sewanl; 
WHUm  H.  Siward:s  Travdi  around  Uu  Wtrtd  (New  York,  1873),  by 
Ilia  adopted  daughter,  Olive  R.  Sewanl ;  Linain  and  Sowari  (New 
Yoric,  1874).  by  Cideqa  Wcllo:  and  WiUiam  Htnry  Sacard  (ocw 
ed.,  Bostoa,  1699),  by  T.  K.  Lothiopv  in  the  "  American  Suteameo 
Seriea." 

SBWEUt  WlUUUi  (1804-1874),  English  divine  and  author, 
was  boni  at  Newport,  Isle  o(  Wight,  on  the  23rd  of  Janoary  t8e4, 
the  son  of  a  solidtor.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  CoBege 
in  i!j7,  and  from  1831-1853  was  a  tutor  there.  From  1836- 
1S41  he  was  Wbyte's  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Sewell, 
who  took  holy  orden  in  1830,  was  a  friend  of  Pusey,  Newman 
and  Kcble  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  but 
fobsequently  considered  that  the  Tractarians  leaned  too  much 
towards  Rome,  and  dissociated  himself  from  them.  When, 
however,  In  1849,  J.  A.  Froude  published  his  NanaU  ^  PttHk, 
Sewell  denounced  the  wickedness  of  the  book  to  hit  class,  and, 
when  one  of  his  pupils  confessed  to  the  possession  of  a  copy, 
■eiaed  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  In  1843  he, 
with  some  friends,  founded  at  Ralhfamham,  near  Dublin,  St 
Columba's  College,  designed  to  be  a  sort  of  Irish  Eton,  and  in 
1847  helped  to  found  Kadley  College.  Sewcll's  intention  was 
that  each  of  these  uhools  should  be  conducted  on  strict  High 
Church  principtca.  He  was  originally  himself  one  of  the  maiugcn 
of  Si  Columba,  and  sub-warden  of  Radley,  but  Ms  business 
management  was  not  successful  in  either  case,  and  his  penonal 
fcsponsibility  for  the  debts  contracted  by  Radley  caused  the 
(equesttalion  of  his  Oxford  fellowship.  In  186a  his  hnaacial 
difficulties  compelled  him  to  leave  England  for  Germany,  and 
be  did  not  return  till  1870.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  November 

Hu  pubtioatians  inchide  transbtkms  of  the  Anmtmnon  (1846), 


CkrisUan  Valitn  of  Creation  (1861). 

His  elder  brother,  Ricbabo  Claixi  Siwzll  (1803-1864), 
practised  successfully  as  a  barrister  in  England,  and  then  went 
to  Australia,,  where  he  obtained  a  large  criminal  practice.  In 
s8s7  he  was  appointed  reader  in  law  to  the  University  of  Mei- 
boumc.    He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  legal  works. 

A  younger  brother,  Heiikv  Sewell  (1807-1S70),  who  became 
a  solicitor,  acted  in  London  as  secretary  and  deputy-chairman 
of  the  Canterbury  Assodatlen  for  the  Colonlzatioa  of  New 
Zealand,  and  eventually  went  out  to  the  colony,  and  in  1834 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1856  he  became 
first  premier  of  New  Zealand.  Subsequently  he  held  the  office 
of  attorney-general  (1861-1863)  and  minister  of  justice  (1864- 
1865  and  1869-187}).  In  1876  he  retuiacd  to  England,  wbtrt 
be  died  on  the  i4lhof  May  1879. 

Another  brother,  James  Eowakos  Sewki  (i8io-r903), 
warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  New  Collegr.  In  1830  he  became  a  fellow  of  hit  College, 
and  practically  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  being  elected 
|o  the  headship  in  i8te.  The  first  University  Commission  bad 
Just  released  the  colleges  from  the  fetters  of  their  original  statutes, 
and  Sewell  was  called  on  to  determine  his  attitude  towards  the 
Mrong  reforming  party  in  New  College.  Though  himself  instinc- 
tively conservative,  he  determined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
effect  to  the  desire  of  the  majority,  with  the  result  that  New 
College  led  the  way  In  the  general  reform  movement,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  smallest  became  the  second  largest  college  in 
Oxford.  Sewell  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  1874- 
1878.  He  died  in  his  ninety-third  year  on  the  »9lh  of  January 
1903,  having  been  warden  for  43  years,  and  was  interred  in  the 
CoUege  cloisters. 

A  sister,  Euzaietb  Misssno  Sswtu  (1813-1906),  was  the 


aadwr  c(  Amy  HerUrt  and  many  other  High  Churdi  novels, 
and  of  several  devotional  books.  Aa  edition  of  her  mAt  was 
published  in  eleven  volumes  (1886). 

SKWBR,  a  large  drain  for  carrying  away  by  water  excreta  and 
other  refuse,  known  therefore  collectively  as  "  sewage"  (see 
SzwEXAOE  below);  also,  in  a  wider  and  older  sense,  the  term 
for  conduits  such  as  arc  used  for  the  draining  of  the  fens,  or  of 
the  water-courses,  tea-defences,  &c.,  over  which  the  local 
authorities,  known  as  cosuniKioners  of  sewers,  exercise  jurisdic- 
tfon.  In  English  law  a  "  tewer,"a*  distinguishcid  from  a  "  drain," 
is  that  which  catties  away  the  sewage  of  more  houses  or  other 
buildings  tlutn  one.  Many  fanciful  derivations  of  the  word 
have  been  given,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  word  is 
from  O.  Fr.  tetnoitn,  Med.  Lat.  aewtria,  the  sluice  of  a  miU-pdnd, 
horn  the  Late  Lat.  ec-ofuaria,  a  means  of  conducting  water  oul 
of  anything;  tliis  is  paralleled  by  Eng.  "  ewer,"  a  water-jug, 
which  undoubtedly  cooiet  from  aquaria,  through  0.  Fr.  n», 
for  water,  mod.  eau. 

The  old  name  **  sewer,"  for  a  table  attendant  who  placed  and 
removed  the  dishes  from  the  table,  acted  as  waiter,  &c.,  must  be 
distinguished.  In  the  household  ordinances  of  Edward  ll.  the  word 
seems  to  appear  in  the  form  asseour,  and  in  those  of  Edward  IV.  as 
aisewer,  an  officer  of  the  household  who  superintended  the  serving 
of  a  banquet.  Asseour  represents  O.  Fr.  asseoir^  to  seat,  set,  Lau 
assidere.  The  word  uns  early  coimected  with  "  sewe  "  or  "  sew," 
juice,  broth,  pottage,  cogiute  with  iucui,  juice. 

SEWERAOE,  a  general  term  for  the  process  of  systematically 
collecting  and  removing  the  fouled  water-supply  of  a  commum'ly. 
The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
made  up  of  three  parts:  (1)  excreta,  consisting  of  urine  and 
faeces;  (a)  slop-water,  or  the  discharge  from  sinks,  basins,  baths, 
&c.,  and  the  waste  water  of  Industrial  processes;  (3)  surface 
water  due  to  rainfall.  Before  the  use  of  underground  conduits 
became  general,  the  second  and  third  constituents  were  commonly 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  neighbouring  ground,  or  to  find  their 
way  by  surface  channels  to  a  watercourse  or  to  the  sea.  The 
first  constituent  was  conserved  in  middens  or  pits,  either  together 
with  the  dust,  ashes,  kitchen  waste  and  solid  waste  generally  or 
separately,  and  was  carried  away  from  time  to  time  to  be  apj^ied 
as  manure  to  the  land.  In  more  modern  times  the  pits  in  which 
excrement  was  collected  took  the  form  of  covered  tanks  caUcd 
cesspools,  and  with  this  modification  the  primitive  system  of 
conservancy,  with  occasional  removal  by  carts,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  many  towns.  Even  where  the  plan  of  removing  excrement 
by  sewers  has  been  adopted,  the  kitchen  waste,  ashes  and  solid 
refuse  is  still  treated  by  collecting  it  in  paib  or  bins,  wbese 
contents  are  removed  by  carts  either  daily  or  at  longer  intervals, 
the  refuse  frctiuently  bcmg  burned  fa  destnictofs  (f.t.).  It 
therefore  forms  no  part  of  the  neatly  liquid  sewafe  which  the 
other  constituents  unite  to  form. 

The  first  constituent  is  from  an  agiicultuial  point  of  view 
the  most  valuable,  and  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  most 
dangerous,  clement  of  sewage.  Even  healthy  excreta  decompose, 
if  kept  for  a  short  time  after  they  arc  produced,  and  give  rise  to 
noxious  gases;  but  a  more  serious  danger  proceeds  from  the  fact 
that  hi  certain  eases  of  sicknesa  these  products  ate  charged 
with  specific  germs  of  disease.  Speedy  removal  or  destructioa 
of  excrcmental  sewage  Is  therefore  imperative.  It  may  be  re- 
moved in  an  unmixed  stale,  either  ia  paalaor  tank*  or  (with  the 
aid  of  piKumatic  pressure)  by  pipes;  or  it  may  be  delaecatrd 
by  mixture  with  dry  earth  or  ashes;  or,  finely,  it  may  be 
conveyed  away  in  sewers  by  gravitation,  after  the  addition  of 
■  relatively  large  volume  of  water.  This  last  ii«>dr  of  disposal 
is  termed  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewerage.  It  is  the  plan 
now  tisually  adopted  in  towns  which  have  a  suflficient  water 
lupply,  and  it  it  probably  the  mode  which  best  meets  the  needs 
of  any  large  community.  The  sewers  which  carry  the  diluted 
excreta  terve  also  to  take  slop-water,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
used  to  remove  the  surface  water  due  to  rainfall.  The  water- 
carriage  system  has  the  disadvantage  that  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  sewage  it  hxt  by  its  dOulion,  while  the  valuma 
of  foul  matter  to  be  disposed  of  is  greatly  increased. 

I.  CouccnoN  or  Siwaqc— House  draina,  that  b  to  lay, 
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Fig.  ». — ^Stanford's  Joint. 

'1  his   IS   wedged   in    tK» 
With  a  little  gasket  and  the  remaming  space  then  carefully  i  lied 
with  neat  Portland  cement  (fig.  I).     Pipes  are  made  also  wul: 


thoK  pans  of  the  donMsUc  system  of  drainage  whidi  extend 
from  tiw  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  to  the  sewer,  are  generally 
made  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes  having  a  diameter  of  4  in.,  6  in., 
or  sometimes  9  or  la  in.,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
waste  to  be  removed.  In 
ordinary  domestic  dwellings 
then  is  rarely  any  occasion 
I  to  use  pipes  of  a  greater 
I  diameter  than  6  iiL,  and 
this  otdy  for  the  main  drain, 
the  branches  and  single  lines 
of  piping  being  4  in  in  dia- 
FiG.  I.— Stoneware.  j„^„     ^  „  ,  g,^  j^^  ,<, 

make  the  pipes  and  other  fittings,  such  as  channels  and  bends,  as 
small  in  diameter  as  possible,  having  due  regard  lo  efficient 
capacity.  Such  a  drain  is  more  cleanly  than  one  too  large  for  its 
purpose,  in  that  it  is  more  thoroughly  Hushed  when  In  use,  the 
sewage  running  at  a  much  faster  speed  through  a  full  pipe  than 
through  one  only  partially  fulL  For  this  reason  a  pipe  having 
too  great  a  capacity  for  the 

\flH3munJBBBESi work  it  has  to  do  is  liable  to 

WISmmnisMfm^lHmmaiBK    become  corroded   by  sedi- 
ment deposited  from  slowly 
_■ 1 ._ 1  I  moving  waste. 

V  W        The  pipes  arc  made  in  2  ft. 

Vl|llll||lltll||    I,,      ,  jlllllKlllU    lengths  and  are  formed  with 
^  lllllMMl  w     a    socket    at    one    end  into 

which  the  straieht  end  of 
the  next  pipe  fits  Ioo</-ly. 
This  is  wedged  in 
ng  space  then  carefi 
-  „  .-  Pipes  are  made  al: 
bituminous  substance  in  the  socket  and  around  the  epigot  end.  and 
by  merely  pushing  the  one  into  the  other  the  joint  Is  made.  The 
bitumen  is  curved  to  allow  self-adjustment  to  any  slight  settle- 
ment,  so  that  damage  to  the  joint  is  avoided  (fig.  2).  A  com- 
posite joint  may  be  used  having  the  bitumen  lining  reinforced  with 
the  ordinary  Portland  cement  filling  (fig.  3).  This  type  is  some- 
what more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  jointing,  but  it  makces  a 
powerful  and  effective  connexion.  The  method  of  connecting  two 
lead  pipes  by  a  "  wiped  solder  joint  "  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  Fig.  j 
.  shows  the  method  of  connecl- 

Jt-WtifTWil  ing  a  lead  pipe  into  the  socket 
yitmmmjimm^  of  a  stoneware  one,  a  brass 
I  sleeve  piece  or  ferrule  being 
used  to  give  the  necessary 
I  stiffness  to  the  end  of  the  lead 
pipe.  This  arrangement  is 
irequently  used,  for  example, 
at  the  base  of  a  soil-pipe  at  its 
junction  with  the  drain.  In 
the  next  figure  (fig.  6)  the 
lead  pipe  has  a  brass  socket 
attached  to  it  to  take  the  plain  end  of  a  stoneware  pipe.  This 
formof  connexion  is  used  between  a  water-closet  and  a  (cad  trap. 
The  joint  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6  is  similarly  made  when  an  iron  pipe 
is  substituted  for  a  stoneware  one.  but  instnid  of  the  Portland  cement 
filling,  molten  lead  is  used  and  carefully  caulked  to  form  a  water- 
tight joint. 

In  the  water-carriage  system  of  drainage  each  house  has  its 
own  network  of  drain-pipes  laid  under  the  ground,  into  which 
are  taken  the  waste-pipes  which  lead  from  the  closets,  urinals, 
sinks,  lavatory  basins,  and 
rain-water  and  other  gulleys 
within  and  about  the  Jiouse. 
The  many  branches  are 
gathered  into  one  or  more 
manholes,  and  connexion  is 
finally  made  by  means  of  a 
sin^  pipe  with  the 
common  public  sewer.  Gas  from  the  aewer  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  house  drains  by  a  disconnecting  trap  fixed 
in  the  manhole  nearest  the  entrance  to  the  sewer.  The 
fundamental  maxims  of  house  sanitation  are  firsts  that  there 
shall  be  complete  disconnexion  between  the  pipes  within  and 
without  the  house,  and  second,  that  the  drainage  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  aUow  for  the  free  admission  of  air  in  order 
to  secure  the  thorough  ventilation  of  all  paru  of  the  system 


Fio.  3.— Composite  Joint. 


Fig.  4.— Lead-wiped  Joint. 


Fig.  6. — Stoneware  Into  Lead. 


and  avoid  the  possibility  of  tiK  accumulation  at  gas  in  anyof  tli 
waste-  or  drain-pipes.  The  drains  must  be  planned  to  cmdsct 
the  waste  material  from  the  premises  as  quickly  as  pcsaUc 
without  leakage  or  deposit  by  tlw  way.  Tbe  pipes  shouU  be 
laid  in  straight  lines  from  point  to  point  to  true  gndienti  of 
between  2  to  4  in.  in  10  ft.  Junctions  with  branch  pipes  and  u; 
bends  necessary  shoidd  be  gathered,  as  far  as  practicable,  ii 
inspection  chambers 
fitted  with  open  channels 
instead  of  closed  pipes. 
This  allows  of  easy  in- 
spection and  testing,  and 
provides  means  of  acceu 
tor   the   drain-rods   in 

cases  of  blockage.  Some-  -,  ,     j  .      o 

times  it  is  desired,  for  '^'°-  S"^*^  """ Stone«n. 

reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise,  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  tnanbde 
at  a  change  of  direction  in  the  drain.  A  branch  pipe  which  mir 
have  a  specially  shaped  junction  for  cleaning  the  pipes  is 
both  directions  is  taken  up  with  a  slope  to  tbe  giomid  or 
floor  level  and  there  finished  with  an  air-tight  cover  *l>i(t 
may  be  removed  to  allow  the  introduction  of  diaia-roiii 
should  the  pipes  become  blocked.  Junctions  of  one  pipe  aitt 
another  shoiild  be  made 
obliquely  in  the  direction 
of  the  floor.  Stoneware 
pipes  should  be  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  concrete  not  less 
than  6  in.  thick  and 
bendied  up  at  the  sides 
with  concrete  to  prevent 
any  movement.  When  such 
pipes  pass  under  a  building  they  should  be  entirely  surnwiKl»i 
by  a  concrete  casing  at  least  6  in.  in  thickness.  No  diait 
should  lie  tmder  a  buDding  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  for  ittjiti; 
is  very  liable  to  occur  through  some  slight  settlement  of  the  builil- 
ing,  and  in  a  position  such  that  the  smells  escaping  from  iW 
damaged  pipe  would  rite  up  through  the  floor  into  the  built&l 
this  would  be  an  especially  serious  matter.  Tlie  expeise  ud 
annoyance  of  having  the 
grotmd  opened  up  for  the 
repair  of  ilefects  m  the  pipes 
beneath  is  another  strong 
argument  against  drains 
being  placed  under  a  house. 
Where  this  is  really  neces- 
sary, however,  pipes  of  cast- 
iron  are  recommended 
instead  of  the  ordinary  stoneware  pipes,  as  being  strwifff; 
being  made  in  lengths  of  6  and  9  ft.,  they  have  a  great  adtm- 
tage  over  the  J  ft.  long  stoneware  tubes,  for '  the  joiiu 
of  the  latter  are  frequently  a  source  of  weakness.  The  joiim. 
fewer  in  number,  are  made  with  molten  lead  (fig  7I,  or  fbnH 
pipes  arc  used  and  the  joints  packed  with  rubber  and  bolitd 
(fig.  8). 

The  principle  of  disconnexion  adopted  between  the  in** 
and  outdoor  pipes  should 
be  retained  between  the 
latter  and  the  sewer,  and 
the  domestic  system  should 
be  cut  off  from  tbe  public 
drain  by  means  of  a  dis- 
connecting trap.  This  appli- 
ance is  usually  placed  in  a 
small  chamber  or  manhole, 
easy  of  access  tor  inspection,  built  close  to  the  boundary  of  il« 
premises,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sewer  into  which  i" 
house  drain  discharges.  .  ^^ 

Fig.  o  shows  a  section  and  plan  of  such  a  manhole  buih  IJ*"*'' 
anrc  with  the  (.ondon  drainage  by.laws.  There  are  five  "*'"''": 
branch  drains  discharging  by  specially-shaped  glaaed  ch«lii>»»  ""J 
the  main  channel  in  the  centre.  It  will  lie  seen  that  ii»  e««  " 
blockage  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  clear  any  of  the  pipes  •'<■ 


Fig.  7.— Iron  Spigot  and  Sochn  joint. 


Fio.  8.— Iron-fbnged   and  BolK* 
Joint. 
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tim  dfa!n-rodi.  The  cap  to  tTw  deanne  arm  lias  a  chatn  attached 
tiT  which  it  can  be  removed  in  case  o4  noodtng^.  The  channeli  are 
benched  up  at  the  sides  with  cement,  and  the  manhole  is  rendered 
on  the  faiwk  with  a  cement  linins.  A  fresh  air  inlet  i«  taken  out 
near  the  top  of  the  chamber  and  is  titted  with  a  mica  flap  inlet  valve. 
The  cover  ts  of  cast-iron  in  a  cast-iron  frame  shaped  with  grooyea 
to  afford  a  double  teal,  the  grooves  bein^  filled  with  a  compoation 
of  tallow  and  fine  sand.  Where  there  is  a  danger  of  a  faockflow 
from  the  sewer  due  to  its  becoming  flooded,  a  hinged  flap  should  be 
placed  at  the  junction  of  drain  and  sewer  to  prevent  sewage  from 
entering  the  house  drain.  A  ball  trap  desired  for  this  purpose  may 
be  used  in  place  of  a  flap,  and  is  more  sattsfactory.  for  the  latter  is 
tiabte  to  become  corrodea  and  work  stiflly.  In  the  ball-trap  appliance 
the  flowing  back  of  the  sewage  forces  a  copper  Ixilf  to  fit  tightly 
against  the  drain  outlet,  the  ball  dropfnng  out  of  the  way  of  the  flow 
directly  the  pressure  is  relaxed. 

The  water<aniage  system  of  drainage  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  nearly  perfea  yet  devised.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
costly  system  to  install  with  its  network  of  sewers, 
pumping  stations,  and  arrangements  for  depositing 
the  sewage  either  in  the  sea  or  dver,  or  upon  the  land 
or  "  sewage  farm."  In  country  districts  and  small  towns  and 
vSUges,  however,  excreta  are  often  collected  in  small  vessels 


FLAN. 

Fig.  9.— Manhole. 

And  removed  in  tank  carts  and  deposited  upon  the  land.  The 
dry-earth  system  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule  (1801- 
sS8o),andpatenlediD  x86o,  takes  advantage  of  the  oxidizing  effect 
which  a  porous  substance  such  as  diy  earth  exerts  by  bringing 
any  sewage  with  which  it  is  mixed  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
air  contained  in  its  pores.  The  system  is  of  rather  limited 
application  from  the  fact  that  it  leaves  other  constituenu  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  But  so  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  excellent,  and  where  there  h  no  genera!  system  of  water- 
carriage  sewerage  an  eaith-closet  will  in  careful  hands  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  Numerous  forms  of  earth-doset  are  sold 
in  which  a  suitable  quantity  of  earth  is  automatically  thrown 
into  the  pan  at  each  time  of  use  (fig.  10),  but  a  box  filled  with 
dry  earth  and  a  hand  scoop  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as 
wdL   A  plan  much  used  in  towns  on  tJie  cootioent  ot  Europe 


Fig.  iow— Ash  or  Earth-Cloaet. 


rtrnin  pipC  - 


is  to  collect  excrement  in  air-tight  vaults  which  are  emptied 
at  intervals  into  a  tank  cart  by  a  suction  pump.     Another 
pneumatic  system  adopted  on  the  continent  has  t^e  cesspools 
at  individual  bouses  per- 
manently connected  with 
a    central    reservoir    by 
pipes  through  which  the 
contents  of   the   former 
are  sucked  by  exhausting 
air  from  the  reservoir  at 
the  central  station. 

Newly  laid  drains  should 
be  carefully  tested  before 
the  trenches  are  »  .. 
filled  in  to  detect  I^? 
anydefectsinthe  ■'«■•• 
pipes  or  joints.  These 
should  be  made  good  and 
the  test  again  applied  until 
the  whole  system  is  in 
perfect  order.  Cement 
joints  should  be  allowed 
to  set  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  test 

is  made.  There  are  several  methods  of  testing.  For  the  stone- 
ware drains  laid  under  the  ground  the  water  test  is  generally  adopted. 
After  the  lower  end  of  the  len||th  of  drain  to  b«  tested  has  been 
securely  stopped  {fig.  11)  the  drain  is  filled  with  water  from  its  upper 
end  until  the  desired  pressure  13  obtained.  To  obtain  the  required 
head  of  water  extra  lengths  of  pipe  are  sometime  taken  up  tempoT- 
arilv  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain  or,  as  an  alternative,  both  ends 
of  the  pipe  may  be  plugged  and  water  introduced  under  pressure  by 
a  force  pump  through  a  small  aperture  provided  in  the  plug.  The 
exact  pressure  may  then  be  ascertained  oy  a  water  pressure  gauge. 
An  escape  of  water  through  some  defective  portion  of  the  dniin  is 
indicated  by  the  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  drain  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  shown  by  the 
gauge.  Then  the  defect  must  be  located  and  remedied  and  the  draia 
re-tcated  until  all  weak  points  are 
eliminated.  This  process  must  be 
repeated  in  each  section  of  the 
drainage  system  until  the  whole  is 
found  to  be  sound  and  tight.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  test  drains  laid 
with  ordinary  socket  joints  made 
in  cement  with  a  greater  pressure 
than  is  obtained  with  a  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
head  of  water.  A  foot  head  of 
water  gives  at  its  base  a  pressure 
of  *433  lb  per  square  inch,  so  that  a 
headof  6  ft.  would  result  in  a  prea- 
sure  of  just  over  2 }  lb  per  square 
inch.  Cast-iron  drain-pipes  with 
caulked  lead  joints  will  withstand  a 
pressure  of  nearly  90  Yb  per  square 
mch  of  internal  surface,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  sufficient  if 
they  ate  tested  with  a  pressure  of  to  R>  or  say  a  head  of  20  to  24  ft. 

The  atmospheric  or  oir  test  is  sometimes  applied  instead  of  the  water 
test.  The  drain  is  plugged,  as  in  the  latter,  and  air  u  then  pumped 
into  the  pipes  until  the  desired  pressure  is  registered  by  the  gauge 
attached  to  the  apparatus.  This  pressure  should  be  maintained 
without  appreciable  diminution  for  a  stipulated  period  before  the 
drains  are  passed  as  sound. 

The  smoke  test  is  generally  used  for  testing  vertical  shafts  such  as 
soil-pipes  and  ventuators  to  which  the  water  test  cannot  be  con* 
veniently  applied  owin^  to  the  excessive  pressure  produced  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pipe  by  the  head  of  water.  It  is  applied  by 
stopping  the  ends  of  the  pipes  and  introducing  smoke  by  a  drain 
rocket  or  by  a  smoke-producing  machine  which  forces  volumes  of 
thick  smoke  through  an  aperture  in  the  stopper.  The  pipes  and 
j<rints  are  then  caretulty  inspected  for  any  evidence  of  leakage. 

The  scent  test  is  occasionally  employed  for  testing  soil  and  ventilate 
ing  pipes,  but  the  apparatus  must  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid  the 
material  being  spilt  in  the  building  and  thus  misleading  the  operator. 
The  test  is  made  by  introducing  into  the  drain  some  substance 
possessing  a  powerful  odour  such  aa  oU  <^  peppermint,  calcium  carbide 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  tradng  any  defect  by  means  of  the 
escaping  odour.  This  is  not  so  effective  a  method  as  the  smoke  test, 
aa  there  is  more  difficulty  in  locating  leakages.  Gulleys.  traps  and 
other  simitar  fittings  should  be  testra  by  pouring  in  water  and  ob- 
serving whether  siphonage  or  unsealing  occurs.  ^  This  ot  course 
will  not  happen  if  the  appliances  are  oTgood  design  and  properly 
ventilated.  A  section  of  a  drain  plug  or  stopper  is  shown  in  6g.  Ii. 
It  has  a  band  of  india-rubber  whidi  expands  when  the  screw  la 
turned  and  presses  lightly  against  the  inndc  of  the  drain-pipe.  In 
the  centre  of  the  plug  is  a  capped  aperture  which  allows  for  smoke 


Fio.  II.— Drain  Stopper. 
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testing  and  a!io  allow*  the  water  gradually  to  escape  after  a  teet  by 

water. 

Existing  drains  which  have  become  defective  and  require  to  be 
made  good  must  be  exposed,  taken  up  and  reUid  with  new  pipes, 
unless  advantage  be  taken  of  a  method  which,  it  is  claimed,  rcnden 
it  possible  to  make  them  permanently  watertight  so  as  to  withstand 
the  water  test  under  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diiinrect  them 
and  the  surrounding  subsoil.  Thu  end  is  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  patent  machines  which  on  bdng  passed  through  the  drain-pipe 
first  remove  all  obstnictions  and  accumuLatioos  tx  foul  matter  and 
then  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  tt»  laturating  the  outade  con- 
crete and  contaminated  soil  adjacent  to  any  leak  with  strong  dis- 
infectants. Subsequently,  loaded  with  the  best  Portland  cement, 
another  machine  is  paaied  through  the  drain,  and,  by  powerful 
evenly-distributed  circular  compression,  forces  the  cement  into  every 
hole,  crack  or  cre\'ice  in  the  pipes  and  joints.  This  work  leaves  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pipes  perfectly  dean  and  smooth.  After  the 
usual  tine  haa  been  allowcxl  for  the  cement  to  set  the  air  test  is 
applied,  and  the  drain  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  a 
pew  drain,  because  the  foundation  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  process,  and  the  risk  of  settlement, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  leaky  drains,  is 
remote. 

Every  sanitary  fitting  should  be  trapped  by  a 
bend  on  the  waste-pipe:  this  is  generally  made 
separately  and  fixed  up  near  to  the  sink, 
Trmp*,  closet  or  basin,  as  tne  case  may  be. 
The  traps  of  small  wastes  such  as  those  of  sinks 
and  lavatories  should  be  fitted  with  a  brass  screw 
cap  to  facilitate  clearing  when  a  stoppage  occurs. 
Their  object  is  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  access  of  foul  air  throueh 
the  waste-pipe  into  the  house.  The  depth  of  the 
water  "  seal  should  not  be  less  than  2  in.,  or  it 
may  become  easily  unsealed  in  hot  weather 
through  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Unsealing 
may  be  caused,  too,  by  '*  siphonage,"  when  a 
number  of  fittings  are  attached  to  the  same  main 
waste  without  the  branches  beingproperly  ven- 
tilated just  below  each  trap.  The  discharge 
from  one  fitting  in  this  case  would  create  a  partial 
vacwnm  in  the  other  branches  and  probably  suck 
the  ^|■■:'i■^;T  v-:*'T  fr'-'T^  --r^"  "r  nrre  -^f  ^hr-  ir-'po. 
To  obwalc  =11'. ii  aii  ^i.-CuiTfiKij  :iii  "  .Lnf.i-bii.ihi»n- 
^S^  "  PM>e  is  fixetl  having  its  upper  end  open  to 
the  air  and  provided  with  branches  tapping  such 
waste-pipe  just  below  the  trap.  Then,  with  this 
contrivance,  a  discharge  from  any  fitting,  instead 
of  causing  air  to  be  sucked  in  through  the  trap 
_  of  another  fittintj,  thereby  breaking  tne  seal  and 

Flo  ^s  —Sol!  *^'owinB  foul  drain  air  to  enter  the  nouse,  merely 
psj^.  Lift,'  *_ji  draws  tne  necessary  air  through  theanti-siphonage 
maSoioB^Pix.  PiP^'  l<^-*^''"£  the  other  traps  with  their  seals  intact 
poonagc  pc  ^^^  ^^^  There  are  many  forms  of  traps  for  use 
In  different  positions  although  the  principle  and  purposes  of  nil  are 
identical.  Two  forms  commonly  iiped  are  known  as  the  Sand  the 
Ptrap.    The  bell  trap  iind  Lh'-  D  trap  arc  ob  -  '■  ic. 

To  collect  the  rain  and  waste  water  from  areas,  yards,  laundrv 
and  other  floors  and  similar  positions  nn  open  trappedgtilley  is  used. 
It  is  usually  of  stoneware  ana  fitted  with  an  open  iron 


grating  which  admits  the  water  (fig.  13).    Many  of  these 

Slleys  are  made  too  shallow  and  speedily  get  choked  if  the  water 
cy  receive  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand.    To  obviate  this  difficulty 

-TcrinwwVzr 


Fig.  13.— <iulley. 


Fio.  14.— DocUng'sSUpper  Head. 


the  gulleys  are  made  with  a  deep  container  and  are  often  fitted  inth  a 
perforated 


I  basket  of  jplvanised  iron  which  catches  the  solid  matter 
and  has  a  handle  which  allows  for  its  easy  removal  when  necessary, 
Gulleya  with  slipper  or  channel  heads  as  shown  in  fig.  14  are  required 
to  be  fitted  in  some  districts  to  receive  the  waste  from  wnks.  The 
warm  waste  water  from  scullery  and  pantry  unki  contains  much 
grease,  and  should  discbarge  into  a  trapped  guUey  special^  con- 
structed to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  grease  into  the  drain  (fig.  lO. 
It  should  be  of  ample  sue  to  contain  sufficient  cold  water  to  solidify 
the  fat  which  enters  it.  This  forms  in  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  water 
and  diould  be  frequently  broken  up  and  removed. 


Fig.  15. — Stoneware  Grease 
Trap. 


Great  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  design  of  sanitary  fittf  rM^ 
with  the  object  of  making  them  as  nearly  self-cleansing  as  possible. 
In  the  fixing  o(  doacts  the  wood 
casings  whloi  used  to  be  fixed 
around  every  water-closet  are  going 
steadily  out  of  use,  their  place 
being  taken  by  a  biiwed  seat  sup- 
ported on  metal  orackets — an 
arrangement  which  allows  every 
part  of  the  appliance  to  be  readily 
cleaned  with  a  cloth.  In  hospitah 
and  similar  institutions  a  form  of 
closet  is  made  fitted  with  lugs  which 
are  built  into  the  wall;  in  this  way 
support  is  obtained  without  any 
assistance  from  the  floor,  which  is 
left  quite  clear  for  sweeping. 
Lavatory  basins  and  sinks  are  also  supported  on  cantilcven  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  wood  enclosures  which  were  formerly  often  fixed 
around  these  appliances  are  now  generally  omiltcd. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  water<losets.  Each  type  It 
made  in  many  different  patterns,  both  good  and  bad  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and,  wnatever  the  type  decided  upon,  _.  . 
caie  b  necessary  in  selecting  to  obtain  one  efficient  and 
hygienic  in  shape  and  worlung.  The  principal  kinds  of 
closets  now  in  use  are  the  washdown,  siphonic,  valve,  washout  and 
hopper. 

Washdown  dostU  (fig.  16)  are  most  commonly  used.    They  are 

inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  fix,  and  being  —       - 

made  in  one  piece  and  nmple  in  con- 
struction without  any  mechanical  work 
ing  parts  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  When  strongly  made  or  pro- 
tected by  brick  or  concrete  work  they 
will  stand  very  rough  usage*  The  ob- 
jection is  sometimes  raised  with  regard 
to  washdown  closets  that  they  are  noisy 
in  action.    This  must  be  allowed  witn 

many  patterns,  but  some  of  the  latest  ■?,_  _|-      w»»kM««. 

designs  have  been  greatly  improved  in  "***  ^6— Washdown. 

this  respect,  and  when  fitted  with  a  nlent  fludiing  dstem  are  not 
open  to  this  objection. 

Si^onic  dostts  (fig.  fj)  are  a  type  of  washdown  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan  arc  removed  by  sii^onic  action,  an  after  fluak 
arrangement  providing  for  the  resealing  of  the  trap.  They  arc  practic- 
ally silent  in  action  and  with  a  flush  of  three  gallons  work  very 
satisfactorily.'  Where  the  restrictions  of  the  water  company  require 
the  usual  two  gallon  flush  the  ordinary  washdown  pan  should  be  used. 

Vaht  dtuets  (fig.  18)  are  considered  by  many  authorities  on  sanita- 
tion to  be  preferable  to  all  other  types.    For  dootestic  buildings. 


Flc.  t?.— Sipbonic 
Washdown. 


Fio,  18.— Valve. 


hotels,  and  where  not  subjected  to  the  hardest  wear,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  value.  They  should  have  a  three  gallon  flu^ 
and  on  this  account  they  cannot  be  used  in  many  districts  owiw  to 
the  water  companies'  regulations  stipulating  that  a  flush  of  not  more 
than  two  gallons  may  be  used. 

The  waskotU  ihut  (fig.  19)  it  a  type  that  never  attained  muck 
popularity  as  it  has  been  found  by  practical 
experience  to  be  unsanitary  and  objec- 
tionable. The  standing  water  is  too  shallow, 
and  the  receiving  bann  checks  the  force  of 
the  flush  and  the  trap  is  therefore  ff«- 
quenUy  imperfectly  cleared. 

Hopper  aosds  are  of  two  kinds — the  long 
hop[)er  and  the  short  hopper.  These  are 
the  forerunnera  of  the  washdown  doset 
which  the  short  hopper  pan  resembles,  but 
instead  of  pan  and  trap  bcmg  made  in  one 

piece  the  fitting  consists  of  a  fireclay  or    fic  jq. Washout. 

etoneware  hopper,   with  .straight   sloping 

sides  and  central  outlet  jointed  to  a  trap  of  lead  or  other  material 

The  joint  should  be  pta^  so  at  to  be  always  kept  under  water  bf 
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the  sea!  «*f  the  trap.  The  lon^  hopper  f»n  w  a  most  objectionnble 
type  c4  ctoset  which  should  be  rigorously  a\'oided  as  it  easily  bccomoi 
foul  and  s>  most  insanitary.  In  most  districts  its  use  is  prohibiteil. 
A  water-waste  preventer  is  a  small  tank  fixed  usually  ^  or  5  ft. 
aborve  a  doset  or  urinal  and  connected  therewith  by  a  Ausning  pipe 
of  l|  in.  or  greater  internal  diameter.  This  tank  usually  containsa 
tf phoOf  and  the  flush  is  actuated  by  pulling  a  chain  which  admtU 
water  to  the  siphon;  the  contents  are  then  discharged  with  some 
force  <^3Wn  the  flushing  pipe  into  the  pan  of  the  closet,  clearing  oUt 
its  contents  and  replacing  the  fouled  water  with  clean.  The  flushing 
tank  is  aiironiatically  rehllcd  with  water  by  a  valve  fitted  with  a 
copper  ba^il  which  rising  on  the  surface  of  the  incoming  water  shuts 
on  the  flow  when  the  tank  is  full.  Fig.  20  is  a  sectional  drawingcrf 
one  of  tht  latest  patterns  and  clearly  shows  its  construction.  The 
water-supplv  is  shown  near  the  top  with  the  regulating  ball  valve 
attached.  An  overflow  is  provided  and  a  pipe  is  led  from  this  to  in 
external^  toutlet.  The  capacity  of  the  ordinary  domestic  flushing 
cistem  is  two  gallons,  which  is  the  maximum  quantity  allowed  |by 
most  water  companies.  A  three  gallon  flush  is  much  better,  however, 
and  where  this  larger  quantity  is  allowed  should  be  adopted.  Larger 
tanks  for  ranges  of  closets  or  urinals  are  often  made  to  flush  auto- 
aaaticaUjr  when  full,  and  for  these  the  rate  of  water  supply  may  be 


O^Pft^ 


Fig.  30.— Water- Waste  Preventer  for 
flushing  W.C.'e. 

fast  or  very  slow  as  de^red,  for  the  wphons  are  so  constructed  that 
even  a  drop-by-drop  supply  will  start  a  full  flush. 

The  by-wws  of  the  London  County  Council  contain  very  full 
regulations  respectins  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  watei^ 
closes.    These  may  be  summariaed  as  follows: — Awater- 


*"  ^  doaet  or  urinal  must  be  furnished  with  an  adequate 
fu^fr  flushing  cistern  distinct  from  any  cistei^  used  for  drinking 
water.  The  service  pip*  shall  lead  to  the  flushing  cistern 
and  not  to  any  other  part  of  the  closet.  The  pipe  connecting  the 
cistem  with  the  pan  shall  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  li  m.  in 
any  -pnrt.  The  apparatus  for  the  application  of  water  to  the  ap- 
paratus must  provide  for  the  effectual  flushing  and  cleansing  of  the 
pan,  and  the  prompt  and  effectual  removal  therefrom,  and  from  the 
trap  connected  ihereiA^th  of  all  solid  and  liquid  filth.  The  pan  or 
iMsin  shall  be  of  non-absorbent  material,  of  such  shape,  capacity  and 
construction  as  to  contain  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water  and  to  allow 
all  filth  to  fall  free  of  the  sides  directly  into  the  water.  No  "  con- 
tainer" or  similar  fitting  shall  be  fixed  under  the  pan.  There  shall 
be  fbted  inmiediately  oeneath  or  in  connecion  with  the  pan  an 
efficient  siphon  trap  corutruclcd  to  maintain  a  sufficient  water  seal 
between  tne  pan  and  the  drain  or  soil  pipe.  No  D  trap  or  other 
similar  trap  is  to  be  connected  with  the  apparatus.  If  more  thah 
one  water-cloiet  is  connected  with  a  soil-pipe  the  trap  of  each  closet 
shall  be  ventilated  into  the  open  air  at  a  point  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  soil-pipe,  or  into  a  soil-pipe  above  the  highest  closet.  This 
ventilating  (or  anti-shi|:^m^l[  pipe  shall  be  not  less  than  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  connected  at  a  point  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than 
12  in.  from  the  highest  part  oi  the  trap  (fig.  la). 

Baths  may  be  made  <4  nuiny  different  materials;  copper,  cast- 
iffon,  dnc  and  porcelain  are  those  most  generally  emplovcd.  Metal 
m-g^^  baths  have  the  great  advantage  of  becoming  hot  with  the 
^^^  water,  while  baths  of  porcelain,  stoneware  and  marble, 
which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  impart  to  the  user  a  sense  of  chilli- 
fieu  even  though  the  water  in  ;he  bath  be  hot.  Copper  baths  are 
best :  they  may  be  finished  on  the  inside  b^  tinning,  enamelling  or 
oickel  plating.  Iron  baths,  usually  tapering  in  shape,  are  very 
popular  and  are  usually  finished  in  enamel,  but  sometimes  tinned. 
Fig.  31  illustrates  a  good  type  of  cast -iron  bath  with  standing  waste. 
A  good  feature  of  this  bath  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  parts  are  accessible 
and  easily  cleaned.  Porcelain  baths  are  cumbersome  and  take  a  long 
time  to  beat,  but  they  are  often  used  for  public  baths.  The  practice 
of  enclosing  the  both  with  a  wood  casing  is  fast  dving  out;  it  is 
insanitary  in  that  it  harbours  dust  and  vermin.  Batns  are  now 
nsually  elevated  upon  short  legs,  so  that  every  pert  of  them  and  of 
the  adjacent  floor  and  wall  is  accessible  for  cleaning. 

Fig.  33  is  a  section  of  a  good  type  of  scullery  sink,  and  shows  the 
waste  and  trap  with  brass  clearing  cap.    The  fitting  is  supported 


upon  galvanlied  fatm  caotnevcr  btacloetf  wMdi  aie  built  Into  die 

Like  ckiseim,  vrinala  have  nndeicone  much  uapravement  in  design 
and  manufacture.  The  best  types  are  of  glased  ware,  and  have 
vertical  curved  backs  and  sloes  about  4  ft.  nigh  with  a  ug^mi. 
flushing  rim  round  the  >top  cod  terminating  in  a  base 
discharging  into  an  open  glazed  channel  waste,  which,  in  the  case  oi 
a  range  of  urinals,  collects  the  discharge  from  all  and  conveys  it  into 
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Fig.  31.— Bath,  with  Standing  Waste. 
a  trapped  guHey  at  one  end  of  tlic  range.  This  is  the  type  usually 
fixed  in  street  conveniences  and  imilar  positions.  Plate  and  iron 
urinals  are  often  fixed,  but  there  is  more  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
clean  on  account  of  the  sharp  anisic  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
material.  Urinab  are  seldom  fijiLcl  in  private  houses  or  offices,  an 
ordinary  washdows  pedestal  closet  with  hinged  "  tip-up"  scat 
serving  every  purpose.  Such  stats  are  often  fitted  with  balance 
wdghts  to  cause  them  to  lift  automatically  when  not  in  use  as  a 
closet.  Unless  kept  very  dean  and  well  flushed  with  water,  urinals 
are  liable  to  become  a  nuisance. 

In  London  among  other  towns  the  syftem  of  drainage  Is  a  '*  oom- 
bined"  one,  that  is,  the  storm  water  and  the  domestic  lewage  and 
waste  is  all  collected  in  one  sewer.  For  many  reasons  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  have  the  two  drains  guite  separate.  In  many  districts 
this  is  done,  but  it  entails  the  provision  of  a  double  system  ot  drainage 
for  each  house,  one  drain  being  provided  for  fain-water,  the  otber  for 
sewag&  Where  combined 
drainage  is  installed  an  ex- 
cess of  water  poured  into 
the  sewers  during  a  storm 
often  results  in  back  flow 
and  the  floodine  of  base- 
ments and  ceflars  with 
sewage.  Such  an  occur> 
rence  might  take  place 
where  there  is  a  separate 
aewer  for  the  storm  water, 
but  in  this  case  the  flooding 
would  be  with  compara- 
tively harmless  rain-water 
instead  of  sewage  and  filth. 
Figs.  33  and  34  show  two 
ground  plans  of  the  same 
house,  a  semi-detached  suburban  re^dence,  one  with  combined 
drainage  and  the  other  with  separate  drains  for  storm  water  and 
sewage.  In  both  figures  the  rain-water  drains  arc  shown  in  a  dotted 
line,  and  other  drains  in  a  full  line. 

In  fig.  2.^,  A  is  a  4  in.  cast-iron  rain-water  down-pipe.  B  is  a  ^  in. 
vcntilating-ntix!  taken  up  to  a  point  above  the  building.  C  is  a 
tr; ;« '1  gullcy  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  13.  D  isa  gulley  with  channel 
he  I  tig,  14)  Into  which  arc  taken  the  discharccs  from  the  scullery 
sii  n  ihe  ground  floor,  and  from  the  bath  and  lavatory  on  the  first 
flc  .  E  is  an  untrapped  manhole,  with  open  channel  bends  and 
se  '  i  cast-Iron  cover,  from  which  any  branch  of  the  drains  can 
ea  '  l>e  cleared  by  the  use  of  drain-rods.  F  is  a  soil-pipe  from  a 
wi  r  closet  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  carried  up  above  the  roof  to 
se  A9-  a  ventilator.  G  is  a  trapped  gulley  as  fig.  13.  taking  the 
di  li  iri;c  from  the  rain-water  pipe  over  it  and  ser^'ing  also  to  drain 
rd;  H  and  J  are  similar  gullcys.     K  is  a  manhole  with  trap 


Flo.  33.— Sink. 


iiTccpting  the  foul  cases  from  the  sewer  and  preventing  them 
nitenng  tnc  house  drains.    The  manhole  is  fitted  with  a  sealed 


n  cover  and  has  an  inlet  nt  L  with  mica  flap  valve  to  admit 
frt^h  air  to  the  drains;  in  construction  it  is  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  fig.  9,  but  has  only  two  branches  entering  it  instead  of  five.  In 
fig.  ^4.  A  isarain^water  pipedischar^ingtolhcgullcy  B,  which  is  un- 
tri!i"-''l  to  allow  of  the  ventilation  of  tne  branch  C-B.  C  is  a  length 
of  I  :,  iiip  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  finished  with  a 
ca  ,  \s  hich  is  removed  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  clear  away  any 
ob  [lution.  A  special  shaped  junction  here  allows  the  rods  to  be 
pu  :  "1  up  cither  branch  as  required.  D  and  E  are  trapped  gulleys 
as  .^roady  describc<l.  F  is  an  untrapped  gulley  jerving  to  ventilate 
th>  nriin.  G,  H  and  J  the  same  as  for  fig.  23.  K  is  a  pair  of  man- 
ho!i  Imilt  side  by  side,  one  for  storm  water  and  the  other  for  sewage. 
B<mIi  .lie  fitted  with  intercepting  traps,  and  the  sewage  chamber  is 
ventilated  byanairinlct  at  L  as  in  fig.  23.  The  cover  of  the  storm 
warer  manhole  need  not  be  sealed,  and  if  necessary  could  be  fitted 
with  a  grating  and  be  used  to  drain  the  forecourt. 
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The  London  by-laws  regrulating  drainage  are  very  full  and  uc 
Btrictly  enforced.  They  include  reauircmcnts  regarding  the  siie, 
DrMtamwm  '**'''^*  gradient  and  methoos  of  construction  and  repair  oi 
tylat^  drains,  together  with  regulations  aflecting  the  design  and 
6xing  of  traps,  fittings  and  other  apparatus  connected 
with  sanitary  arrangements.  Some  of  the  headings  of  the  ditTcrent 
clauses  of  the  by-laws  are  subjoined: — water-closets;  earth-closets; 
drainage  of  subsoil;  drainage  of  surface  water;  rain-water  piics; 
materials,  &c.,  for  drains;  size  of  drains;  drain  to  be  laid  on  Ix'd  oi 
concrete  6  in.  thick;  if  under  buildings  to  be  encased  with  6  in.  of 
concrete;  drain  to  be  benched  up  with  concrete  to  half  its  diameter: 
fall  of  drain;  joints  of  drain;  drain  to  be  water-tight;  thickness  dnn 
weight  of  iron  pipes;  thickness  of  sockets  and  joints  of  stone-ware 
pipes;  drains  under  buildings;  composition  of  concrete;  every 
inlet  to  drain  to  be  trapped ;  drain  beneath  wall  to  be  protected  ujf 
arch,  flagstone,  or  iron  lintel;  drain  connected  with  sewer  to  be 
trapped  and  means  of  access  to  trap  provided;  no  right-angled 
junctions  to  be  formed  either  vertical  or  horizontal;  at  least  two 
untrapped  openings  to  be  provided  for  ventilation,  each  fitted  with  a 
fntinK  or  cowl  with  aperttirei  for  passage  of  air  equal  in  area  to  that 
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Fic.  33.—"  Combined  "  System.      TlO.  34-—"  Separate  "  System. 

of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  fitted ;  veotOating  shafts  to  be  at  least  a  in. 
in  diameter*  and  if  possible  all  bends  and  angles  to  be  avoided; 
ventilating  shafts  to  be  of  the  same  Riateriat,  construction  and  weight 
as  B^-pipes;  ng  unnecessary  inlets  to  drains  to  be  made  within 
buildings;  waste-pipes  from  sinks  and  lavatories  to  be  of  lead,  iron 
or  stoneware,  trapped  immediately  beneath  the  fitting;  bell  traps, 
dip  traps  and  D  traps  are  prohibited ;  waste-pipes  to  discharge  in  the 
open  air  into  a  properly  trapped  ^Itey;  soil-pipes  wherever  practic- 
able to  be  situate  outside  tne  building  and  to  be  of  drawn  lead  or 
heavy  cast-iron;  if  fixed  internally  the  pipes  to  be  of  lead  with 
wiped  jants;  iron  pipes  to  have  socket  jomts  not  less  than  2\  in.  in 
depth  and  to  be  made  with  molten  lead  or  flanged  joints  securely 
bolted  with  some  suitable  insertion;  the  soil-pipe  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  rain-water  or  waste-pipe,  and  no  trap  to  be  placed 
between  the  sou-pipe  and  the  drain ;  ttie  wnl-pipe  to  be  circular  with 
an  internal  diaroeur  of  not  leas  than  3)  In.,  and  to  be  taken  up  above 
the  building  and  its  end  left  open  as  an  outlet  for  foul  air;  methods 
of  connecting  a  lead  (Mpe  with  an  iron  one ;  contiexion  of  stoneware 
and  lead,  connexion  01  iron  and  stoneware;  ventilation  of  trap  of 
water-clo«et  with  an  anti-iiphonage  pipe  of  not  less  than  a  in. 
diameter  and  ventilated  into  the  open  air  or  into  the  soil-inpe  at  a 
(■pint  above  the  highest  fitting  on  the  Mnl-(Hpe;  constructbn  of  sbp 
sinks  and  urinals. 

The  by>laws  respecting  health  and  building  in  New  York  City  are 
embodied  in  a  large  number  of  clauses.  The  more  detailed  health 
regulations  are  found  in  the  Sanitarv  Code  1903.  These  arc  by-Uws 
framed  by  the  Beard  of  Health  under  the  authority  of  section  1172 
of  the  New  York  Charter  1 897.  These  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  statute  bearing  on  plumbing  in  New  York  City  miich  was 


made  by  the  Department  of  Buildings,  1896,  and  to  which  these  km 
been  several  Mnall  amendments.  Section  141  of  the  Buikfiag  Code 
alio  deals  with  aaniution  and  in  the  Tenement  House  Act  1901, 
1903,  1903,  chap.  4,  sees.  91  to  100  inclunve,  deals  niih  saaiiaif 
matters.  From  a  general  point  of  view  the  requifements  of  ta 
American  by-laws  as  to  mattriaU  and  methods  oif  constructioo  vtnr 
in  a  wy  slight  degree  from  those  in  force  under  the  Loodos 
authorities.  It  is  in  the  regulations  affecting  the  execution  of  tbe 
work  that  we  find  a  great  difference,  and  these  in  New  York  are  of 
tr  more  stringent  character  than  in  any  other  capitaL  Tbns  bb 
unitary,  plumbing  or  lighting  work  may  De  undcrtaiccn  without  tni 
submitting  for  approval  to  the  Department  of  Buildinp  coo^kie 
and  suiuble  drawings  and  particulars  of  the  materials  to  be  ued 
Such  a  notice  is  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  rraairs  and  alteiadoai 
to  existing  vrork.  As  a  further  guarantee  of  the  work  being  ati»> 
factory  it  is  ordained  that  no  such  work  shall  be  executed  cKfpt 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  registered  plumber.  Every  muttr 
plumber  in^  the  city  of  New  York  or  others  working  therein  ai  soch 
must  obtain  a  cvtlficate  of  competency  from  tne  Examimioi 
Board  and  be  rqiistered  afresh  every  year  during  the  month  d 
March,  as  without  such  certificate  or  Gcuice  no  wonc  can  be  BIlde^ 
taken;  any  person  violating  such  requirements  shall  upon  oofr- 
viction  be  fined  for  each  onence  S350  or  undergo  three  mootb' 
imprisonment  or  both,  while  in  the  case  of  any  certificated  plunber 
or  nia  employes  witfuHy  brealdiw,  with  his  knowled^  any  of  tbe 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  drainage  and  plumbing,  the  cmii- 
catc  of  the  master  ii  to  be  forfeited  in  aooition  to  tlw  aforemestkiMd 
fine. 

.  II.  Conveyance  or  Sewage. — For  small  aeweti,  drculu 
pipes  of  glazed  stoneware  or  of  moulded  cement  are  tued,  fton 
6  in.  to  18  in.  and  even  30  in.  in  diameter.  The  pipes 
are  made  in  short  lengths,  and  are  usually  jointed  Zm> 
by  passing  the  end  or  spigot  of  one  into  the  socket  or 
faucet  of  the  next.  Into  the  q>ace  between  the  qiigot  lad 
faucet  a  ring  of  gasket  or  tarred  hemp  should  be  forced,  and  the 
rest  of  the  space  filled  up  with  cement.  Other  methods  of  joiotiBf 
have  already  been  described  and  illustrated.  The  pipes  lie 
laid  with  the  spigot  ends  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  flov, 
with  a  tiniform  gradient,  and,  where  practicable,  in  stni^it 
lines.  In  spedal  positions,  as  under  the  bed  of  a  stream,  cait- 
iron  pipes  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage.  Where  tk 
capacity  of  an  x8-in.  circular  pipe  would  be  insufficient,  bmk 
sewers  are  used  in  place  of  stoneware  pipes.  These  are  sometimd 
circular  or  oval,  but  more  commonly  of  an  ^g-sbaped  sectioe, 
the  invert  or  k>wer  side  of  the  sewer  being  a  curve  of  ^ 
shorter  radius  than  the  arch  or  upper  side.  The  ,,,ms 
advantage  of  this  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  great 
variations  in  the  volume  of  flow  must  be  expected,  and  the  en* 
section  presents  for  the  small  or  dry-weather  flow  a  narrowa 
channel  than  would  be  presented  by  a  circular  sewer  of  tbe 
same  total  capacity.    Figs.  35  and  36  show  two  common  focsa 


Figs.  35  and  36.— Forms  of  Sewer. 


of  egg-sectioot,  with  dimensions  expressed  in  terms  of  tb 
diaincter  of  the  arch.  Fig.  26  is  the  more  modem  form,  and  hil 
the  advantage  of  a  sharper  invert.  The  ratio  of  width  to  tio^^ 
is  3  to  3. 

Built  sewers  are  most  commonly  made  of  bricks,  moulded 
to  stiit  the  carved  structure  of  which  they  are  to  latm  ptit 
Separate  invert  blocks  of  glazed  earthenware,  terra-coita  o 
fire<tay  are  often  used  in  combination  with  brickwoA.  IV 
bricks  are  laid  over  a  templet  made  to  the  section  of  the  levCt 
and  arc  grouted  with  cement.  The  thickness  of  bricfcveik 
for  seweis  over  3  ft.  in  diameter  should  not  be  less  than  9  in.,  bol 
for  smaller  sewers  laid  in  good  ground  at  depths  not  excecdiof 
30  ft.  from  the  surface  a  thickness  of  4^  in.  will  suffice  if  *cH 
backed  up  with  concrete.    The  thickness  erf  brickwoA  fc  * 
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aewerofuiy  size  may  bedclennined  in  feet  by  Uw  fonaubir/ioo, 

where  rf-«depUi  of  excavaiioii  in  feet  and  r^GHeraal  radius 

infect. 

Ao  egg-shaped  sewer,  nude  with  two  thicknesses  of  brick. 

aa  invert  bkKk,  and  a  concrete  settii^^  is  illuttraied  in  fig.  97- 
Concrete  »  lacsely  used  in  the 
construction  of  seweiv,  either  in 
combination  with  brickwork  or 
atone.  For  this  purpose  the  con- 
crete consists  of  from  s  10  7  parts 
of  sand  and  gravel  or  broken 
stone  10  I  of  Portland  cement 
It  may  be  used  as  a  cndJc  for 
or  as  a  backing  to  a  brick  ring, 
or  as  the  sole  material  of  coosl  ruc- 
tion by  running  it  into  ponition 
round  a  mouM  which  is  rcmovcil 
when  the  concrete  is  sufTKirnily 
set,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sewer 

Fig.  27.-Bnck  Sewer.  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^     ^  6cwc\o^ 

mtnX  in  ihe  construction  of  concrete  scnvrs.  whether  laid  in 
sectional  pipes  or  constructed  and  moulded  pi  iUn,  is  the  use  of 
icon  or  stcd  bars  and  wires  cmbedrled  in  the  material  as  a  rein- 
forcement. Such  conduits  can  be  constructed  of  any  size  and 
designed  to  withstand  high  pressures.  Fig.  a8  is  a  section  of  a 
concrete  sewer  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  q  ft.  constructed 
with  round  rod  reinforcement.  With  regard  to  the  method  for 
calculating  the  proportions,  generally  speaking  the  thickness 
of  tbc  Goocrcte  shell  should  in  no  place  be  less  than  one-twelfth 

of   the  greatest  in- 
5l'Ai^  temal   diameter  of 

the  tube,  while  the 
steel  reinforcement 
ahouM  be  designed 
to  resist  the  whole 
of  the  tensile  stress. 
5|'lhid(  Where  the  safe 
lcn»le  stress  in  the 


steel  Is  8  tons  per 
sq.  in.  P*the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per 
sq.  in.,  and  r» 
the  internal  radius 
in  inches;  the 
weight    of    the  re- 

Fic. 38.— Reinforced ConoetoSewer.  Section,  inforcement  per 

sq.     ft    -  Pf/4S0, 

while  iu  area  at  each  side  of  the  pipe  per  longitudinal  foot. 

when  /«safe  tensile  slrctt  in  the  reinforcement  in  pounds,  is 

In  aetcrmining  the  dimensions  of  sewers,  the  amount  of  sc^v  ige 
proper  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  water  supply  (generally  atout 
-.  wgaltont  per  head  per  diem),  and  to  this  must  t>ca<l<ied 

Za^f^Zf  iwniEn  the  "combined  "  system  is  adopiefl)  an  allownfice 
^Z^f^f^  for  the  surface  water  due  10  rainfall.  The  latter,  whidiis 
generally  by  far  the  lar[;er  constituent,  is  to  be  estimated 
from  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  for  the  district  and  from  the  .irea 
and  character  of  (he  surfac^^  In  the  sewerage  of  Berlin,  for  example. 
the  maaifflum  rainfall  alkr\<-cd  for  is  J  of  an  inch  per  hour,  of  uliich 
one-lhifd  is  supposed  10  < ntcr  the  sewers.  In  any  estimate  of  the 
siicof  lewersbascdon  rainl  jllaccount  must  of  course  tw  taken  of  the 
relief  provided  by  siorm-c>v<-rllowSj  and  also  of  the  capacity  of  the 
aewers  to  beeome  simply  charf^cd  with  water  during  the  short  time  to 
which  vory  heavy  showers  arc  invariably  limitetT  Rainfall  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  in.  per  hour  has  been  known  tooccur  fora  few  minutes, 
but  it  is  uonecesxafy  to  pnj\  ide  (even  above  storm-overflows)  <^wers 
capable  of  discharging  any  such  amount  as  this;  the  lime  taken  by 
•ewcra  of  more  moderate  v'izq  to  fill  would  of  itself  prevent  the  dis- 
charge from  them  fropi  n-.iching  a  condition  of  stradv  flow:  and 
apart  from  this,  the  rftkof  damage  by  such  an  exceptional  f;ill  would 
not  warrant  10  great  an  iniii.d  expenditure.  Engineers  differ  widely 
fn  their  estimates  of  tht  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  discharge  o( 
surface  water,  and  no  nilecan  be  laid  down  which  would  be  of  general 


In  order  that  sewers  shoukl  be  self-cteanmng.  the  mean  vetorlty 
of  flow  ibould  be  not  less  than  a|  ft.  per  second.    Tbc  gradient 


necessary  to  seovre  thb  is  calculated  on  prhictT^es  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Hydkauucs  (9^).   The  velocity  of  flow,  V.  te 

where  i  is  the  inclination,  or  ratio  of  vertical  to  horizontal  mmharga, 
distance;  m  is  the  "  hydraulic  mean  depth,"  or  the  ratio 
of  area  of  section  of  the  siream  to  the  wetted  perimeter;  and  f  !•  a 
coefi^cicnt  depending  on  the  dimensions  and  the  roughness  of  the 
channel  and  ihc  depth  of  the  stream.  A  table  of  values  of  c  will  be 
found  in  ft  9^  of  the  article  referred  to.  This  velocity  multiplied  by 
Ihe  area  erf  the  stream  gives  the  rate  of  discharge.  TaUcs  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  velocity  and  discharge  in  sewers  of  various 
dimen-oons,  forms  and  gradients  will  be  louixi  in  Latlam'sand 
uihcr  practical  treatises. 

Where  the  contour  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  a  sufficient 
gradient  from  the  gathering  ground  to  the  place  of  destination,  the 
sewage  mu«i  be  pumped  to  a  higher  level  at  one  or  more  g  ^ 

nuintk  in  its  course.    To  minimize  this  necessity,  and  also       <«-rttoa 
lor  other  reasons,  it  is  frequently  desirable  not  to  gather  *^ 

wwage  from  the  whole  area  into  a  single  main,  but  to 
colltYt  the  vHage  of  higher  porilofls  of  the  town  by  a  separate  h!gh> 
level  or  interceuiion  sewer. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  construct  overflows  for  storm 
waier  in  connexion  wiih  combined  svsiems  of  sewerage.  No  com- 
bined sewer  of  such  size  as  will  make  it  comparatively  j. 
seir-ck:an»ing  under  normal  conditions  can  hope  to  carry  ^^,,^ 
o(T  the  volume  of  waicr  resulting  from  heavy  rain.  It  ^y^fHowt, 
might  be  thought  that  the  overflow  resulting  from  a_ 
storm  would  consist  of  nearly  pure  rain-water,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  a^  the  pressure  of  storm  water  has  the  effect  of  scouring  out 
from  the  sewers  a  gfcat  deal  of  foul  matter  that  is  deposited  when 
the  flow  is  small.  This  being  the  case  it  is  obviously  bad  policy  to 
take  the  overflow  into  a  stream,  which  would  thereby  suffer  con- 
tamination. A  belter  plan  is  to  direct  the  discharge  intoa  dry  ditch 
or  channel  where  the  lititiid  may  soak  into  the  soil  and  the  solid 
panicles  by  coniort  wiih  the  air  may  quickly  become  oxidized.  In 
agricultural  districts  it  might  be  poss'ble  b]f  arrangeoicnt  *Wiih 
farmers  to  run  the  overflow  over  grass-land,  as  ii  has  good  manurial 
propcnies. 

Occasionally  when  a  sewer  has  to  cross  a  stieam  or  other  ob- 
struction it  is  found  impo«Aible  to  bridge  or  carry  the  pipe  across  and 
prcicrvc  its  proper  gradient.  In  such  cases  it  must  be  tmvtrte4 
carried  under  the  obstruction  by  means  of  an  inverted  mtpbouB, 
siphon.  The  exact  form  that  should  be  given  to  inverted 
siphons  is  clt<<puted.  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  are  ex- 
pedients to  be  avwded  wherever  possible.  Tne  majority  take  roughly 
the  form  of  the  stream  section,  that  is,  they  have  two  skiping  pieces 
corresponding  with  the  banks  with  a  flat  cross-piece  under  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  The  pipes  are  invariably  of  iron  and  should  I>e  laid 
in  duplicate,  as  they  are  liable  to  silt  up  in  the  flat  length.  For  this 
reason  it  is  usual  in  constructing  a  siphon  tn  place  permanent  chains 
in  the  pipes,  and  these  are  periodicallv  pulled  backward  and  for- 
ward to  siir  up  the  silt.  Brushes  may  also  be  attached  to  the  chains 
and  pulled  through  from  end  to  end.  At  cither  end  of  the  siphon 
pipes  there  are  manholes  into  which  the  pipes  are  built.  Penstock 
valves  also  should  be  provided  at  each  end  so  that  sewage  can 
be  shut  out  of  one  or  both  of  the  sipboiu  as  desired  for  clearing 
purposes. 

Tumbling  bays  being  prohibited,  the  ususi  method  of  leading  a 
high-level  sewer  into  a  low-level  sewer  is  by  mean^  of  a  ramp.   This 
is  constructed  in  connexion  with  a  manhole  into  which    ^ 
the  end  of  the  high-level  sewer  is  lakcn  and  finished    I^]^, 
usually  with  a  flap  valve.     Some  distance  back  along    ^^^^^^ 
this  sewer  a  wide- throated  junction  is  put  in  the  invert  of    ^MfMa4 
the  sewer,  and  from  this  junction  a  ramp-pipe  is  lakcn    iQw$t¥^ 
down  to  the  invert  of  the  low-level  sewer,  so  that  the    ggw^n, 
sewage  in  the  upper  sewer  instead  of  having  a  direct  fall 
runs  down  the  slope  of  the  ramp.    The  ramp-pipe  is  usually  con- 
structed of  iron  and  is  of  smaller  section  than  the  high-level  sewer 
because  of  the  greater  fall  and  pressure. 

In  the  low-lying  parts  of  towns  storage  tanks  are  often  constructed 
to  receive  the  sewage  of  such  distncts.  They  are  periodically 
emptied  of  iheir  contents,  which  are  pumped  up  into  the  main 
sewers  through  which  the  sewage  travels  to  the  outfall.  This  storing 
of  sewage  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  It  is  much  better 
to  provide  for  raising  it  as  it  is  produced  either  by  an 
installation  of  one  or  more  automatic  lifts,  such  as  Adams's  sewace 
lifts,  or,  where  a  large  amount  of  material  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
necessitating  continual  pumping,  by  a  Shone  ejectw  worked  by 
compressed  air 

Sewer  ^  is  a  term  applied  to  the  air.  fouled  by  mixture  with 
gases  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sewage,  and  by 
the  organic  germs  which  it  carries  in  suspension,  that  fills  vmmo^ 
the  sewer  in  the  variable  space  above  tne  liguid  stream.  \!^Ia 
It  is  universally  recognizeo  that  sewer  gas  is  a  medium  !r!»»& 
for  the  conveyanoe  of  disease,  and  in  all  well-designed 
systems  of  sewerage  stringent  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  It  out 
of  houses.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  dangerous  character  of 
sewer  gas  is  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  free  admixture  with 
the  oxygen  of  fiesh  air.    Sewers  should  be  liberally  ventilated,  not 
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oat)r  for  this  reuoii«  bttt  to  pnvent  the  air  wMhi  thefti  fiom  ever 
having  its  pressure  raised  (by  sudden  infimo(  water)  so  considerably 
as  to  force  che  "  traps  "  which  separate  it  from  the  atmosphere  of 

idwcUiiics.  The  plan  of  ventilation  now  most  approved  is  the  very 
simpit  one  of  making  openings  from  the  sewer  to  the  surface  of  the 
street  at  short  distances— generally  shafts  built  of  brick  and  cement 
— and  covering  these  with  meullic  gratii^s.  Under  each  grating  it 
js  usual  to  bang  a  box  or  tray  to  catch  any  stones  or  dirt  that  may 
fall  through  from  the  street,  out  thepassage  of  air  to  and  from  the 
sewer  is  feft  as  free  as  possible.  Tlie  openings  to  the  street  are 
frequently  made  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  go  down  to  examine 
or  clean  the  se«-ers,  and  are  then  called  "  manholes."  Smaller 
openings,  large  enough  to  allow  a  lamp  to  be  lowered  for  purposes  of 
inspection,  are  calico  "  lampholes,"  and  are  often  built  up  of  vertical 
lengths  of  drain-pipe,  6  in.  or  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  hnished  at  the 
surface  with  a  cover  similar  to  that  used  for  a  manhole  but  smaller. 
A  length  of  150  ft.  of  pipe  sewer  is  about  the  limit  that  can  be  sighted 
through.  Lampholes  are  mostly  uied  in  the  construction  of  pipe  and 
other  small  sewen. 

To  facilitate  inspection  and  cleaning,  sewers  are.  as  far  as  possible, 
laid  in  straight  lines  of  uniform  gradient,  with  a  manhole  or  laoipholc 
at  each  chance  of  direction  or  of  slope  and  at  each  junction 
™*^^  of  mains  with  one  another  or  »'ith  branches.  The  sewers 
ofsewtffa.  ^^y  advantageously  be  stepped  here  and  there  at  man- 
holes. Sir  R.  Rawlinson  pomtcd  out  that  a  difference  of  level 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  pipes  tend-  to  prevent  continuous 
60W  of  sewer  gas  towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  system,  and  makes 
the  ventilation  of  each  section  more  independent  and  thorough. 
When  the  gradient  is  slight,  and  the  dry-weather  flow  very  small, 
occasional  flushing  must  be  resorted  to.  Flap  valves  or  slidiag 
penstocks  are  introduced  at  manholes:  by  closing  these  for  a  sh6rt 
time  sewage  (or  clean  water  introduced  for  the  purpose)  is  dammed 
up  behind  the  valve  either  in  higher  parts  of  the  sewer  or  in  a  special 
flushing  chamber,  and  is  then  allowed  to  advance  with  a  rush. 
Many  self-acting  arrangements  for  (lushing  have  been  devised  which 
act  {)y  allowing  a  continuous  stream  of  comparatively  small  volume 
to  accumulate  in  a  tank  that  discharges  itself  suddenly  when  full. 
A  valuable  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  Rogera  Field's  siphon  flush 
tank.  When  the  liquid  in  the  tank  accumulates  so  that  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  annular  siphon,  and  begins  to  flow  over  the  lip,  it  carries 
with  it  enough  air  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  tube.    The 

-siphoo  then  bursts  into  action,  and  a  rapid  discharge  takes  place, 
wnich  continues  till  the  water-level  sinlu  to  the  loot  of  the  bell- 
shaned  cover.  Adams's  "Monster  Flusher "  is  constructed  on 
similar  principles  and  is  of  simple  and  strong  design.  Its  flushing- 
power  is  claimed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  siphon.  By 
the  use  of  this  appliance,  which  is  automatic  in  action,  shallow  wwers 
can  be  effectively  flushed.    Fig.  29  is  a  section  of  a  flushing  chamber 

fitted    with    this 


siphon, 
flushing 


Such 

appar. 

be 


at  us    may 
operated     by     a 

water-s  upply 
from  an  ordinary 
tap  which  may  be 
regulated  for  a 
large  or  small 
flow.  The  cap- 
acity    of     flush 

Fig.  39.— Flushing  Chamber  for  Shallow  Sewers,  difficuh  to  dei er- 
mine. As  a  rule 
350  to  400  gallons  are  allowed  for  9'-in.  sewers,  400  to  600  gallons 
for  la-in.,  and  600  to  800  gallons  for  is-in.  sewers,  the  amount 
increasing  by  300  gallons  for  each  3-in.  additional  diameter. 

III.  Disposal  of  Sewage.— The  composition  of  domestic 
sewage  is  itow  fairly  well  known  and  is  generally  reduced  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  to  a  standard;  that  is  to  say,  ordinary 
sewage  Is  that  due  to  a  water-supply  of  about  30  gallons  per  head 
per  diem.  If  the  supply  is  less,  and  there  is  no  leakage  of  subsoil 
water  into  the  drainage  system,  the  sewage  will  be  stronc^r; 
conversely,  if  there  is  leakage,  &c.,  the  sewage  will  be  more 
dilute,  but  obviously,  the  quantity  of  impurities  will,  for  any 
given  population,  be  the  same  in  amount.  Tlie  subjoined  table 
shows  the  kind  of  sewage  referred  to>— 

Avtratfi  DonusUe  Semite,  in  Grains  per  Gallon. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  we  may  say  that  average  sewage 


cmtahu  lw«  to**  of  uipmded  matttn  in  each  million  gaOons, 
one-half  of  which  is  mineral  matter.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  a  consideration  of  trade  waste,  the  question  tsecomes  difficult 
in  the  extreme,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  trade*,  and  the 
ever  varying  quantiticsjujded  to  the  sewage.  Some  of  the  pria- 
dpal  trade  wasici  are  from  dye- works,  print-worlts,  bleach-worica, 
chemical  worlis,  tanneries,  breweries,  paper-nultera,  woollcn- 
worlu,  silk-worlu,  iion-worlu  and  many  others.  In  some  cases 
one  only  a{  these  trade  wastes  finds  its  way  to  the  sewers; 
in  others,  seveial  o(  them  may  be  found.  In  some  instances, 
again,  these  trade  wastes  are  of  an  alkaline  nature,  in  others  they 
are  acid;  the  mixtures  may  be  either,  and  of  greatly  varying 
character.  Next  comes  the  manner  in  wliich  sewage  is  discharged 
at  the  worics.  The  flow  is  variable  throughout  the  entire  14  hours, 
but  in  the  case  of  sewers  discharging  domestic  sewage  only,  such 
sewage  being  of  the  standard  strength,  it  will  be  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts  to  say  that  about  two-thirds  is  discharged 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  one-half  during  the  eight 
hours  of  maximum  flow,  two-fifths  during  the  six  hours  of  maxi- 
mum flow,  and  about  7)%  per  hour  during  the  two  hours  oi 
maximum  flow.  These  data  will  be  sufficient  for  the  design  of 
the  works  intended  for  dealing  with  the  sewage.  Separate 
calculations  most  be  made  if  there  is  trade  refuse,  or  muck 
leakage  of  .subsoil  water.  In  very  Urge  systems,  again,  the 
maxima  are-  rather  less  because  of  the  time  occupied  by  tbe 
sewage  In  travelling  to  the  outlall  from  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  district.  In  cases  where  one  set  of  sewers  is  employed 
for  both  sewage  and  rainfall  the  sewage  flow  may  be  increased 
more  than  a  hundredfold  within  a  few  minutes  by  heavy  rain- 
storms. Of  course  the  sewage  disposal  works  can  only  deal 
with  a  small  proportion  of  such  flow,  and  the  balance 
is  discharged  into  some  convenient  water-course  or  other 
suitable  place.  Even  when  the  separate  system  is  employed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  flow  may  be  in- 
creased ten  to  fifteen  times  by  rain,  because  it  is  nntisual  to 
carry  two  sets  of  drains  to  the  backs  of  the  houses.  In  design- 
ing outfall  works,  therefore,  all  these  circumstances  must  be 
carefully  considered.  Again,  when  the  sewsge  Is  pumped,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  size  of  tbe  tanks  must  often  be  increased, 
because  in  the  smaller  installations  tbe  whole  of  the  day's 
sewage  is  frequently  pumped  out  in  a  few  hours;  this  ^«ct  imiit 
also  be  remembeicd  when  designing  filters. 

Nearly  every  town  upon  the  coast  turns  its  sewage  into  the 
sea.  That  the  sea  has  a  purifying  effect  is  obvious.  The  object 
to  be  attained  is  its  dispersion  in  a  large  volume  of  sea-water. 
As  it  is  lighter  than  salt  water  it  tends  to  rise  after  leaving  the 
sewer;  the  outfall  should,  therefore,  if  practicable,  terminate 
in  deep  water,  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  become  well  mixed. 
The  currents  must  be  studied  by  means  of  floau,  and  in  most 
cases  the  sewage  must  be  discharged  upon  the  ebb  tide  only,  and 
then  perhaps  not  throughout  the  entire  period,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  towards  the  shore.  That  the 
purification  is  elTcclcJ  mainly  by  means  of  living  organisms  is 
well  established,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  competent  authorities 
ttdt  this  system  is  not  wasteful,  since  the  organic  matter  fonos 
the  food  of  the  lower  organisms,  which  in  turn  are  devoured  by 
fish.  Thus  the  sea  is  richer,  if  the  land  is  the  poorer,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  cleanly  method  of  disposal.  The  next  step  is  the 
partial  purification  of  the  sewage  by  means  o{  a  chemical  process. 
When  a  town  ties  some  distance  up  an  estuary,  as  for  example 
London,  Glasgow,  Rochester  and  many  otheis,  the  dilution  may 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  a  nuisance,  or  the  suspended  matters 
may  be  deposited  upon  the  foreshore  to  be  uncovered  at  low 
water.  The  first  stage  of  purification  is  then  employed,  namely, 
clarification  in  tanks.  Practice  varies  with  regard  to  tank 
capacity,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  should  be  at  least  eqtial  to  haU 
a'day's  dry  ireather  flow.  This  will  enable  the  works  manager  to 
turn  out  a  good  effluent,  even  in  wet  weather,  when  the  volume 
is  much  increased.  With  regard  to  the  practical  effect  of  any 
particular  treatment,  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  matten  in 
solution  are  scarcely  touched  by  any  chemical  process  that  can 
be  empl<qred,  but  the  removal  of  the  suspended  matter  it  a  great 
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gain,  u  his  been  proved  in  the  case  of  London.  Briefly,  a  good 
chemical  process  will  do  about  one-half  of  the  work  of  purification; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further.  With  ngard 
to  the  kind  of  chemical  to  use,  lime,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
irith  aluminium  sulphate  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  is  most 
frequently  employed.  When  the  resulting  sewage  sludge  has  to 
be  filler-pressed,  lime  is  almost  essential  for  the  primary  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage,  in  order  to  destroy  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
sludge.  In  the  case  of  Urge  towns  like  London,  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  sludge  is  shipped  in  specially  designed  steamers, 
of  600  tons  to  looo  tons  burden,  and  discharged  into  the  sea 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  The  London  outfall  works  have  a 
fleet  of  six  steamers,  which  convey  the  sludge  out  to  Barrow 
Deep,  a  channel  in  the  North  Sea  about  10  m.  east  of  the  Nore 
lightship.  Each  vessel  has  four  oblong  tanks  having  a  total 
capacity  of  1000  tons  of  sludge,  which  can  be  discharged  in  seven 
miautes  when  the  valves  are  fully  opened.  The  sludge  is  dis- 
charged about  lo  ft.  under  the  water  and  being  agitated  by  the 
action  of  the  ship's  screws  is  very  completely  diffused^  The 
sand  and  earthy  matters  soon  subside  and  the  organic  matter 
is  rapidly  consumed  by  the  organic  life  in  the  sea-water.  Acare- 
ful  microscopical  examination  and  chemical  analysis  failed  to 
detect  more  than  the  merest  trace  of  the  mineral  portion  of  the 
iludfe,  either  in  dredgings  from  the  bottom  of  the  channels 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  sandbanks.  The  cost  of  the  disposal 
works  out  at  about  4)d.  per  ton  of  sludge. 

lo  the  case  of  towns  situated  on  rivers  above  the  range  of 
titlal  waters,  the  further  purification  is  oflectcd  either  on  land, 
or  by  means  of  artificial  filters,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
The  question  of  land  treatment  is  frequently  considered  from 
the  standpoiot  of  so  many  persons  to  the  acre;  but  the  best 
method  is  to  ascertain  how  many  gallons  per  day  an  acre  of  land 
will  purify.  As  the  quality  of  land  varies  greatly,  the  proper 
volume  to  he  applied  per  acre  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a 
good  deal  of  experience.  The  range  lies  between  about  3000 
gallons  per  acre  per  day  in  the  case  ol  poor  land,  to  about  jo.ooo 
gallons  in  the  same  period  in  the  case  of  the  best.  Let  us  assume 
an  instance  of  the  latter  kind.  The  works  have  been  designed 
on  a  basis  of  looo  persons  per  acre,  producing  jo,aoo  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day;  the  land  being  of  a  highly  suitable  character, 
and  the  sewage  having  been  clarified,  success  is  assured.  But, 
conversely,  through  faulty  construction  of  the  sewers,  the  sewage 
amounts,  say,  to  60  gallons  per  head;  the  land,  unable  lo  deal 
with  the  Uquid,  quickly  becomes  waterlogged  and  offensive, 
and  the  works  are  a  failure.  Precisely  the  same  remarks  apply 
10  artificial  filters,  which  are  always  designed  upon  the  basis  oI 
Co  many  gallons  per  square  yard  of  filtering  material.  Many 
failures  of  both  land  and  filters  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
actual  sewage  flow  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates. 
We  may  say  that  clay  soils  lie  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  very 
porous  sands  or  gravels  at  the  other;  obviously;  therefore, 
each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  such  moderate  quantities  as  3000  galkms 
per  acre  pet  day  are  applied  to  land,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
remove  the  suspended  matter;  broad  irrigation  being  rcwrlcd 
to,  the  land  readily  assimilates  the  solids,  and  thus  one  source 
of  expense  may  be  eliminated. 

The  artificial  fillers  are  now  generally  called  bacteria  beds, 
although  filters  have  been  m  constant  use  in  some  cases,  as 
tor  instance  at  Wimbledon,  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
first  filters  constructed  at  these  works  were  made  in  i8;6,  and 
were  about  ;ooo  sq.  yds.  in  extent.  With  the  growth  of  popula- 
tioo  additions  have  been  made  of  at  least  five  times  that  area 
One  of  the  original  beds  was  used  for  crude  sewage,  but  the 
mineral  matter  choked  it  completely,  and  experience  pointed 
to  Ihe  necessity  of  clarifying  the  sewage  before  filtration. 
Whether  the  treatment  should  be  in  eprn  or  in  closed  tanks. 
or  whether  chemicals  should  be  added,  has  been  much  debated. 
bat  seeing  that  'ordinary  sewage  contains  one  ion  of  suspended 
mineral  matter  in  each  million  g.illans.  it  is  ckar  thai  if  this 
it  not  removed  before  filtration,  it  will  be  rtiainrd  in  Ihe  Allen 
and  ultimauly  dMke  tbem.  a*  happened  at  Wimbledan    The 


common  cesspool  has  been  resuscitated  and  improved  under 
the  name  of  a  septic  tank.  In  this  the  dbintegration  of  the 
suspended  matter  is  brought  about  by  anaJfrobic  organisms, 
and  the  liquid  in  passing  slowly  through  the  tank  absorbs  most 
of  the  gases  due  lo  the  breaking  down  of  the  organic  matter. 
There  is  no  oxidation  at  this  stage.  The  liquid  is  next  passed 
through  artificial  filters,  of  which  there  are  many  types.  What 
is  known  as  a  "  contact "  filter  was  constructed,  probably  foe 
the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  London  (Barking)  works. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  of  making  each 
cubic  yard  of  filtering  material  perform  the  same  amount  of 
work,  and  the  least  expensive  way  was  apparently  to  dose  the 
outlet,  and  charge  the  filter  with  liquid,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  contact  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  drawing  it  off  so  that 
the  bed  could  be  thoroughly  aliraied.  No  doubt  a  better  way 
would  be  to  distribute  the  sewage  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
liquid,  and  work  the  beds  continuously,  but  this  involves  a  good 
deal  of  expense  Tor  spreading  appliances,  and  a  fall  is  necessary 
in  the  workt,  which  is  not  always  obtainable.  Probably  the  most 
complete  installation  of  the  Idnd  last  referred  to  is  that  at  Salfont. 
Iron  pipes  are  led  over  the  surface  of  the  filters,  and  spraying 
nozzles  are  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  sewage  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  shower.  But  whatever  form  the  filtei* 
and  appliances  may  assume,  the  final  result  is  the  same.  U 
the  beds  are  properly  abated,  the  aiirobic  organism  esublishes 
itself  in  prodigious  niunbcra,  and  attacks  the  organic  matter, 
breaking  it  down  into  harmless,  solutde  and  gaseous  products. 
U  is,  of  couise,  assumed  that  the  filters  are  adequate  in  area, 
and  are  properly  managed.  With  regard  to  the  materials  to 
be  employed  in  making  sewage  filters,  it  is  now  well  established 
that  the  size  of  the  particles  has  a  more  important  bearing  than 
their  composition.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remailted  that 
materials  with  very  rough  surfaces,  as  for  instance  coke  breeze, 
are  mere  effectivethanthaae  with  smooth  surfaces.  Doubllcssthe 
former  classes  aflord.  in  the  interstices,  a  lodging  for  the  bacteria, 
and  no  doubt  a  given  quantity  of  material  with  rough  surfaces 
will  harbour  greater  numbers  than  the  same  amount  of  smooth. 

A  reference  must  be  made  10  the  Manchester  experiments. 
The  experts'  report  suggested  the  provision  of  60  acres  of  filters 
lor  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  city,  which  is  said  to  average 
JO  million  gallons  per  day  in  dry  weather.  But  after  inquiry 
into  the  meriu  of  the  proposal  the  officials  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  recommended  that  the  filters  should  be  gi  acres 
in  extent,  and  that  the  cflluent  should  be  finished  on  land 
Storm  water  filters  to  take  the  excess  after  the  sewage  was  diluted 
SIX  times  were  also  recommended,  such  filters  being  designed 
to  pass  soo  gallons  per  sq.  yd.  per  diem.  In  this  case  clarified 
sewage  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  fillers  3  ft.  4  in  in  depth,  composed 
of  clinkers  broken  lo  pass  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  1}  in.,  but 
retained  on  one  with  meshes  ol  { in.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that. the  bacterial  treatment  of  selvage  has  scarcely  as  yet 
emerged  from  the  experimralal  stage,  but  it  wiH  certainly  be 
ailopted  in  many  cases  where  It  is  impracticable  to  obtain  good 
hind  in  tuiKcient  quantity  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage. 
With  regard  10  the  disposal  of  sewage-sludge  in  inland  towns, 
until  it  has  been  fairiy  eslabUshed  by  a  long  trial  that  bacteria 
wHI  (fispose  of  this  material,  the  reduction  of  its  bulk  by  means 
of  filter-presses  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  it.  The  practical  effect  is  the  conversion  of  5 
tons  of  offensive  mud  into  1  ton  of  hard  cake,  which  may  be 
readily  handled  and  carted.  The  cost  is  usually  about  n.  M. 
per  ton  of  cake,  and  a  million  gallons  of  average  sewage  produce 
about  8  toot. 

The  chief  works  of  reference  upon  this  subject  are;— Colond 
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SEWING  MACHINES 


SBWIHO*  MACRIKBt.    The  tewtng  mchinc,  is  it  tke  case 

with  most  mechanic*)  inventions,  is  the  resutt  o(  the  eflons  of 
many  persons,  although  ii  would  appear  that  the  most  merit- 
orious of  these  worked  in  ignorance  of  the  labours  and  successes 
of  ollien  in  the  same  held.  Manjr  of  the  early  aitemptt  to  sew 
by  machinery  went  on  the  lines  of  imitating  ordinary  hand- 
lewing,  and  all  such  inventions  proved  failures.  The  method  of 
band-sewing  is  of  necessity  slow  and  intermittent,  seeing  that 
only  a  definite  length  of  thread  is  used,  which  passes  its  full 
extent  through  the  cloth  at  every  sliuh,  thus  causing  the  working 
arm,  human  or  otherwise,  to  travel  a  (real  length  for  every 
stitch  made,  and  demanding  frequent  renewals  of  thread. 

The  foundation  of  machine-sewing  was  laid  by  the  invention 
of  a  double-pointed  needle,  sritb  the  eye  ha  the  centre,  patented 
by  Charles  F.  Weisenthal  in  lyss,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  inverting  the  needle  in  sewing  or  embroidering. 
Many  of  the  features  of -the  sewing  machine  are  distlnaly 
specified  in  a  patent  secured  in  England  by  Thomas  Saini  in 
1700,  in  which  be,  inter  alia,  described  a  machine  for  stitching, 
quilting,  or  sewing.  Saint's  machine,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  principally  for  leather  work,  was  lilted  with  an 
awl  which,  working  vertically,  pierced  a  hole  for  the  thread. 
A  spindle  and  projection  laid  the  thread  over  this  hole,  and  a 
descending  forked  needle  pressed  a  loop  of  thread  through  it. 
The  loop  was  cau^t  on  the  under  side  by  a  reciprocating  hook; 
a  feed  moved  the  work  forward  the  extent  of  one  stitch,  and 
a  second  loop  was  formed  by  the  same  motions  as  the  first.  It, 
however,  descended  within  the  first,  which  was  thrown  off  by 
the  hook  a*  it  caught  the  second,  and  being  thus  secured  and 
tightened  up  an  ordinary  tambour  or  chain  stitch  wis  formed. 
Had  Saint  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  eye-pointed  needle  his  machine 
would  have  been  a  complete  anticipalion  of  the  modem  chain- 
stitch  machine. 

The  inventor  who  first  devised  a  real  wording  machine  was 
a  poor  tailor,  Barthilemy  Thiramonier,  of  St  £tienne.  who 
obtained  letters  patent  in  France  in  i8jo.  In  Thiromonier*s 
apparatus  the  needle  was  crocheted,  and  descending  through 
the  dolh  it  brought  up  with  it  a  loop  of  thread  which  it  carried 
Ijirough  the  previously  made  loop,  and  thus  it  formed  a  chain 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric.  Though  the  machine  was 
rather  clumsy,  made  principally  of  wood,  as  nlany  as  eighty  were 
being  worked  in  Paris  in  1(41,  making  army  clothing,  when  an 
ignorant  and  furious  crowd  wrecked  the  establishment  and 
nearly  murdered  the  unfortunate  invenior.  Thimmonier,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged,  for  in  184$  he  twice  patented 
improvements  on  it,  and  in  1848  he  obtained  both  in  England 
and  the  United  Kingdom  patents  lor  further  improvements. 
The  machine  was  then  made  entirely  ol  metal,  and  vastly 
improved  on  the  first  model.  But  the  troubles  of  1848  Misled 
the  prospects  of  the  resolute  invenior.  tfis  paient  rights  for 
Great  Britain  were  sold;  a  machine  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  attracted  no  attention,  and  be  died  in  1857  un- 
friended and  unrewarded. 

The  most  imporiani  ideas  of  an  eye-pointed  needle  and  a 
double  thread  or  lock -stitch  are  strictly  of  American  origin, 
and  that  combination  was  Aral  conceived  by  Waller  Hunt  of 
New  YoHi  about  i832-i8}4.  Hunt  reaped  nothing  of  the 
enormous  pecuniary  reward  which  has  been  shared  among  the 
introducers  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  therefore  all  ihe 
more  necessary  thai  his  great  merit  as  an  invenior  should  be 
insisted  on.  He  constructed  a  machine  having  a  vibrating  arm, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  he  fixed  a  curved  needle  with  an  eye 
near  ils  point  By  this  ncc<Ilc  a  loop  of  thread  was  formed  umier 
the  cloth  10  be  sewn,  and  through  ihal  loop  a  thread  carried 
in  an  oscillating  shuttle  was  passed,  thus  making  the  lock- 
stitch ol  all  ordinary  two-thread  machines.  Hunt's  invention 
was  purchased  by  a  blacksmith  named  Arrovimith,  and  a  good 
deal  was  done  towards  improving  ils  mechanical  details,  but  no 
paleni  was  sought,  nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  draw 
attentioo  to  tbe  invention.     After  the  success  of  machines 

' "  Sew,"  for  stitckinf  witb  a  needle,  is  a  word  common  to  Indo- 
Euiopcanlanguagesicf.  Lat.  sutre,  Cr.  mmlmr,  tmrf*ur,S»nk. $m. 


FlC.  I. — Howe's  original  Machine. 


based  on  his  two  devices  was  fully  established.  Runt  In  1S5J 
applied  for  a  patent;  biit  his  claim  was  disallowed  on  the  ground 
of  abandonment.  The  most  important  feature  In  Hunt's 
invention — the  eye-pointed  needle — was  first  patented  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Newton  and  Archbold  in  1841,  in  connezioo 
with  glove-stitching. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  the  invention  of  Walter  Hunt, 
Elias  Howe,  a  native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  directed  his  attention  to 
machine-sewing  about 
the  year  1843.  In  1844 
he  completed  a  rough , 
model;  and  in  1846  he 
patented  his  sewing 
machine  (fig.  1).  Howe 
was  thus  the  first  to 
patent  a  lock-stitch 
machine,  but  bis  in- 
vention had  the  two 
essential  features — Ihe 
curved  eye-pointed 
needle  and  the  under-  ' 
thread  shuttle — which  \ 
were  invented  by 
Walter  Hunt  twelve 
years  previously. 
Howe's  invention  was 
sold  in  England  to 
William  F.  Thomas  of 
Cheapsidc,  Lonflon,  a 
corset  manufactnter, 
for  £>so.  Thomas 
secured  in  December 
1846  the  English  patent  in  his  own  name,  and  engaged 
Howe  on  weekly  wages  to  adapt  the  machine  for  his  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  career  of  the  inventor  in  London 
was  unsuccessful;  and,  having  pawned  his  American  paient 
rights  in  England,  he  tetomcil  in  April  1840  in  poverty  to 
America.  There  in  the  meantime  the  sewing  machine  was 
beginning  to  excile  public  curiosity,  and  various  persons  were 
making  machines  which  Howe  found  to  trench  on  his  patent 
rights.  The  most  prominent  of  the  manufacturers.  If  not  of 
inventors,  ultimately  appeared  in  Isaac  Merrill  Singer  (1811- 
1875).  who  in  1851  secured  a  patent  for  his  machine  (fig.  »). 
Howe  now  became  aleri  10  vindicate  his  righls,  ind,  after 
regaining  possession  of  his  pawned  patent,  be  instituted  suits 
against  the  infringers. 
An  enormous  amount 
of  litigation  ensued, 
in  which  Singer  figured 
as  a  most  obsiinate 
defendant,  but  tillim- 
ately  all  makers 
became  tributary  to 
Elias  Howe.  It  is 
calculated  that  Howe 
received  in  Ihe  form 
of  royallics  on  ma- 
chines   made   up   to 

the    period    of    the         _  _.       ...,,... 

expiry  of  his  extended         •"'<=•  '-^tf  s  ordinal  Macbmt. 
patent  (September  1A67— he  died  in  the  next  month)  a  sunt  of 
not  leas  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  ptaciicabiliiy  ol  machine-sewing  being  demonstrated, 
inventions  of  considerable  originality  and  merit  followed  in 
quick  ancceasion.  One  ol  iht  most  ingenious  of  all  the  invtnion 
—who  worked  also  without  knowledge  ol  previous  efforts— was 
Mr  Allan  B.  Wilson.  In  1S49  he  devised  Ihe  rcaary  hook  and 
bobbin  combinaiion,  forming  the  special  feature  of  the  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  machine.  Wilson  obtained  a  patent  for  his  nacbine, 
which  included  Ihe  imponanl  and  effective  four-motion  feed  lor 
moving  Ihe  work  after  every  stitch,  in  November  iSjo.  In 
February  1851  WiUiam  O.  Crover,  a  tailor,  oi  Boaleo,  patwlcd 
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lut  double  chiin-ctitch  acUbn,  which  fonned  the  bub  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine.  In  1856  James  A.  E.  Gibbs  (18?^ 
1902}.  a  Virginia  fanner,  devised  the  chain-slilch  machine,  im* 
proved  subsequently  by  J.  WiUcox  and  now  known  as  the  WUIcox 
&  Gibbs.  These  together— all  Americmo  iRventions — form  the 
types  of  the  various  machines  now  in  common  use.  Thousands 
of  patents  have  been  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
coverinj;  improvements  in  the  sewing  machine;  but,  atihough 
its  efficiency  and  usefulness  have  been  greatly  Increased  by 
numerous  accessories  and  attachments,  the  main  principles  of 
the  various  machines  have  not  been  affected  thereby. 

fn  machine  sewing  three  varieties  of  stitch  are  made — (1)  the 
simple  chain  or  tambour  stitch,  (2)  the  double  chain  stitch  and  (j) 
the  lock  stitch.  In  the  first  variety  the  machine  works  wiih  a  aiaglc 
thread;  the  other  forms  use  two,  an  upper  and  an  under  thread. 

The  structure  of  the  chain  stitch  is  shown  in  fi^  j.  The  needle 
first  descends  through  the  cloth,  then  as  it  begms  to  ascend  the 

friction  of  the  thread 
against  the  fabric  is  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  small 
loop  into  which  the  point 
of  a  hook  operating  under 
the  cloth  plate  enters, 
expamlins  and  holding  the 
Fig.  3. — Chain  Stitch.  loop  while  the  needle  rises 

to  hs  full  height.  The 
feed  then  moves  the  fabric  forward  one  stitch  length,  the  hook 
with  its  loop  is  also  projcctc<l  so  that  when  next  the  needle 
iScscmds  its  loop  is  formed  within  the  previous.  loop.  The  hook  ihen 
rck:ascs  loop  No-  t,  seizes  and  expanns  loop  No.  2,  and  in  so  doing 
draws  up  the  prcviDus  loop  into  a  stitch,  chain-like  on  the  under  side 
but  plain  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric.  The  siNim  so  made  is 
firm  and  elastic,  but  easily  undone,  for  if  at  any  point  a  thread  is 
broktm  the  whole  of  the  scwtng  can  be  readily  run  out  backwards  by 
pulling  the  thread,  just  as  in  crochet  work.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
impenection  in  the  chain-stitch  machine  is  overcome  in  the  Wilcox 
ft  Cibbs  machine,  in  which  each  loo[>.  by  means  of  a  rotating  hook, 
is  twisted  half  a  revolution 
after  it  has  passed  throu>:h  its 
predecessor.  The  somewhat 
complicattyl  course  of  the 
threads  in  the  double  chain 
stitch  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
■!■  n    Lt    r-t.  *    *■-•    t        The  under  thread  was  supplied 

Fic.  4.— Double  Cham  Stitch.  {^^  an  ordinary  lK.bbin  and 
was  thnaded  thrmigh  a  circular  needle  of  peculiar  form.  The  machine 
was  wasteful  of  thread,  and  the  scwtng  formed  a  knotted  ridge  on  the 
under  side  of  the'fabric. 

The  lock  stitch  is  that  made  by  all  ordinary  two-thread  sewing 
gnachincs.  and  is  a  stitch  peculiar  to  machine  sewing.  Its  structure 
is,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  very  simple,  and  when  by  proper  tcnsitm  the 
threads  interlock  within  the  work  it  shows  the  same  on  bo^h  sides 
and  is  very  secure.  When,  however, the  tension  on  the  upper  thread 
is  weak,  the  under  thread  runs  along  the  surface  as  at  fr,  held  more  or 
less  tightly  by  the  upper  loops.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  make  the  lock 
SAitch  the  under  thread  has  to  be  passed  quite  through  the  loop  of 
the  upper  thread.  That  b  done  in  two  principal  ways.  By  the  first 
plan  a  small  metal  shuttle, 
holding  within  it  a  bobbin  of 
thread,  is  carried  backward 
ami  forward  under  the  cloth 
plate,  and  at  each  forward 
&  **  *'^  movement  passes  throufih  the 
Fig.  5.— Lock  Stitch.  upper  thread  loop  formed  by 

each  suca. I. ding  stroke  of  the 
needle.  Such  is  the  principle  devised  by  Hunt,  mtroduced  by 
Ho»e,  and  improved  by  Singer  and  many  others.  The  second  prin- 
cipal method  of  forming  the  lock  stitrh  consists  in  seizing  the  loop 


the  upper  thread  by  a  rotating  hook,  expanding  the  loop  and 
passing  It  around  a  stationary  l)obbin  within  which  b  wound  the 
under  thread.  The  method  is  the  invention  of  A,  D.  Wilson,  and 
^  known  generally  as  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  principle.  The  rotary 
kook  seen  at  b,  tig.  6,  is  so  bevelled  and  nolchtK)  that  it  opens 
and  expands  the  upper  thread  loop,  causing  it  quite  to  enclose 
the  bobbin  of  under  thread,  alter  which  it  throws  it  off  and  the 
•o-formed  lock  stitch  is  pulled  up  and  tiRhtcned  either  by  an 
Independent  take-up  motion  as  in  later  machines,  or  by  the 
•xpaniiion  of  the  next  loop  as  in  the  older  forms.  The  bobbin  A. 
lenticular  in  form,  and  its  case  B.  fig.  6,  fit  easily  into  a  circular  dc- 
nrcMsion  within  the  hook,  against  which  they  are  held  by  the  bobbin 
Koldcr  a,  fig.  6. 

Intermediate  between  the  shuttle  and  the  rotary-hook  machines 
la  the  oscillating-shuttlc  machine  introduced  by  the  Singer  Co.  The 
tfiuttle  is  hook-formed,  not  unlike  the  Wilson  hook,  and  it  carries 
within  it  a  capacious  circular  bobbin  of  thread  h-  tig.  7.   Thu  shottle 


is  driven  by  an  oscitbting  driver  ih  mthin  an  anmibr  raceway  o  a, 
and.  instead  of  revolving  completely  like  the  Wilson  hook,  it  oscil> 
lates  only  in  an  arc  of  i^o**,  so  far  as  serves  to  catch  and  clear  the 
upper  thread.  The  oscillating- shut  tie  and  rotary-hook  machines 
work  with  great  smoothness  and  rapidity. 

Sewiiw  machines  are  now  made  in  hundreds  of  varieties  for  special 
kinds  oTwork.    Some,  for  example,  are  capable  of  performing  the 


Ftc.  6.— Roury  VIook.  Bobbin,  and  Bobbin  Case 
(Wbcclcr  &  Wilson  Machine). 

most  complicated  opeiations  in  ornamental  stitching,  a  horizontal 
ri^ht  and  left  motion,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  vertical  motions, 
bemff  for  this  purpose  often  imparted  to  the  ncedtc  bar;  others  will 
sew  button-holes  at  the  rate  nl  8  or  10  a  minute;  while  others  again 
will  sew  on  the  buttons,  making  the  required  number  of  stitches, 
stopping  nutomaticallv  with  the  needle  at  its  highest  point,  and 
cuttmg  the  threads  off  close  to  the  undcr«de  of  the  work.  In  some 
cartes  two  or  more  needles  are  fitted,  producing  parallel  rows  of 
stitches;  with  a  machine  having  12  neeales  a  sinetc  operation  may 
makuas  many  as  34,000  stitches  a  minute.  Special  forms  of  machine 
arc  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  01  the  glove-scwer,  the 
tjmlirrlla- maker,  &c.  In  sewing  carpets  the  great  weight  of  the 
material  makes  feeding  diflficult,  and  therefore  machines  have  been 
invented  that  move  along  the  carpet,  which  itself  remains  stationary. 
The  earlier  forms  were  lund-worked ;  the  two  k^ngths  of  carpet  were 
stretched  across  the  room,  and  the  machine  travelled  along  the 
seam,  followed  by  the  operator,  who  turned  it  by  means  of  a  hand- 
crank.  One  of  these  machines  was  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  eight 
or  ten  hand-sewers.    With  later  forms,  operated  by  decukity  or 


-i 


Fio.  7.— Singer  OtcilUting  Shuttle. 

other  power  and  running  along  a  track,  the  carpet  is  stretched  and 
sewed  so  rapidly  that  one  power  machine  does  the  work  of  eight  or 
ten  hand  machines.  The  introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  re- 
votulionizcd  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  books  arc  stitched^  by 
machine,  the  Brehmer  wire-sewing  machine  and  Smyth  thrcad-scwiug 
machine  being  prooiinent  icpresentatives  of  this  ciasa. 

SEX  (Lat.  t€Xiu;  possibly  connected  with  laare,  to  cut),  the 
chancier  of  being  either  male  or  female,  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  vast  majority  of  animals,  but  lejs  conecUy  to  the  higher 
plants,  wheie  the  >o-calied  male  and  lemale  ocgans,  or  flowers, 
are  part  of  the  sexless  generation  (see  REP«<»i;cnoN:  Plants). 
The  primary  distinction  of  sex  resides  in  the  essential  organs  of 
reproduction  (f.v.).  An  organism  that  contains  the  germinal 
tissue  or  mass  of  tiuiie  known  as  the  testis,  and  producing  (he 
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sexual  ceUs  known  as  spermatoeoa,  is  a  male;  an  organism 
contaioing  the  tissue  which  produces  ova  is  knovm  as  a  female; 
one  producing  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  is  a  true  herma- 
phrodite; and  one  producing  neither,  if  It  belong  to  the  sexual 
generation,  is  known  as  a  neuter,  although  neuters  are  for  the 
most  part  incomplete  females.  The  primary  sexual  tissues  and 
the  gametes  are  desaibed  in  the  article  REPAODt;cnoN  {Animdts). 

Associated  with  the  presence  of  the  primary  rcproduaive 
organs  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  other  characters,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  these  as  secondary  and 
tertiary  sexual  characters.  It  is  impossible  to  define  a  series  of 
logical  categories  in  which  any  accessory  character  will  find  its 
inevitable  place,  but  a  convenient  practical  distinction  first  made 
by  John  Hunter  may  be  drawn  between  characters  directly 
auxiliary  to  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  those  which, 
although  limited  to  one  sex,  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  reproductive  processes.  We  may  then  make  the  division 
into  (i)  Primary  Sexual  daractets  (A.  Essential:  power  of 
producing  respectively  ova  and  spermatozoa.  B.  Auxiliary: 
possession  of  sexual  ducts  and  reservoirs,  intromitlcnt  and 
copulatory  organs,  organs  associated  with  oviposition,  gestation, 
parturition,  and  nutrition  of  the  immature  youAgln  any  stage); 
and  (2)  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  (differences  between  the 
sexes  in  size,  shape,  appearance,  ornamentation,  armament, 
colour  and  coloration,  voice,  and  instincts  and  habits  not  directly 
associated  with  the  reproductive  processes). 

Those  characters  which  are  here  grouped  as  primary  are 
described  in  the  article  Repboovction.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat 
that  in  many  animals  only  the  essential  primary  characters  are 
present.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  possession  of  secondary 
sexuarl  characters,  and  in  many  cases  these  apparently  are  absent. 
Among  mammals  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  without 
examination  of  the  reproductive  organs  or  observation  of  the 
sexual  habits,  in  such  cases  as  the  domestic  cat,  the  tiger  and 
many  other  feline  animals,  hyaenas,  bean,  rabbits,  hares,  mice 
and  a  vast  number  of  others.  So  also  among  birds  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  sexes  are  alike,  as  for  instance,  some  humming- 
birds, parrots,  owls,  cranes,  kingfishers,  and  many  small  birds 
such  as  robins  and  hedgc-warblers.  In  reptiles  and  batrachlans, 
in  fish  and  a  very  Urge  number  of  invertebrates  there  are  no 
visible  secondary  sexual  characters 

C.  Darwin,  in  the  portion  of  the  Descent  t^  Han  devoted  to 
"  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex."  brought  together  what  remains  the 
moftt  complete  and  valuable  account  of  the  existence  and  distri- 
bution amongist  animals  of  Kcondary  sexual  characters,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  here  to  give  more  than  the  most  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  groups  of  facts  involved.  Among  Crustacea  the  sexes 
ffL-quently  differ,  but  in  most  cases  the  dLnerences  concern  auxiliary 
primary  characters,  such  as  the  possession  of  intromittcnt  and  clasiV 
ing  organs.  Differences  in  size  are  frequent ;  in  the  higher  Decapods 
the  males  and  in  the  lower  Crustacea  the  females  frequently  being 
larger,  the  disparity  being  extreme  in  some  of  the  parasitic  Copcpods 
and  Isopods  where  the  males  are  minute  and  attached  to  the  females, 
whilst  In  the  Cirripcdcs,  as  Darwin  himself  discovered,  very  minute 
complementary  males  may  live  as  parantes  in  the  mantle  cavity  of 
large  hermaphrodite  or  temalc  forms.  Amon«t  Arachnids  con- 
spicuous dirferences  in  colour  and  size  occur,  the  males  generally 
being  smaller,  more  active  and  possessed  of  relatively  longer  ap-. 
penJaKCs,  and  more  highly  decorated.  Amongst  Insects,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  may  be  very  great,' quite  apart  from  those 
relating  to  iniromittencc,  prehension  of  the  female,  oviposition,  or  the 
higher  development  of  sense  organs  by  which  the  males  can  more 
readily  seek  out  the  females.  In  many  cases  the  males  are  winged, 
the  females  wingless  and  grub-Ukc.  In  a  few  instances,  the  males  are 
highly  pugnacious  and  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
witli  their  rivals.  Amongst  the  Homoptcra  and  Orthoptera  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  males  possess  organs  capable  of  producing 
loud  sounds,  and  these  are  rudimentary  or  absent  in  the  females, 
whilst  in  other  cases,  both  sexes  produce  call-notes.  Particularly 
amongst  the  Coleoptera.  the  males  may  differ  very  greatly  from  the 
females  in  the  shape  of  the  body  and  may  be  decorated  with  extra- 
ordinary growths  of  the  head  and  thorax.  The  most  notable  sexual 
differences  are  !n  coloration,  and  whilst  there  are  many  instances 
where  both  sexes  are  inconspicuous,  and  a  few  where  both  arc 
brilliant,  there  are  still  more  where  the  males  differ  from  the  females 
by  the  display  of  more  conspicuous  patterns  and  of  brighter  colours. 
It  may  be  said  of  Insects  in  general  that  it  is  the  more  common  case 
for  secondary  sexual  characters  to  exist  in  such  a  degree  that  the 
■exes  tnay  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 


Amone  Fishes,  SBoondary  acsmal  characters  are  common.  Sfrfnet 
are  developed  on  the  head  atid  pectoral  fins  of  the  males  of  mxat 
Rays,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  may  be  auxiliary  primary  chaf<t 
acters,  useful  In  the  prehension  of  the  female.  In  the  male  salmon, 
a  cartilaginous  projection,  developed  during  the  breeding  season, 
appears  on  the  upper  suriace  of  the  point  t^  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  in 
old  males  the  >awft  tiecoaie  hook-like  and  the  teeth  are  greatly  iiw 
creased  in  size.  In  the  thomback,  the  adult  male  has  the  teeth 
sharp-pointed  and  backward ly-directed,  while  those  of  the  female 
arc  flat  and  pavement-like.  In  almost  all  fishes  the  males  when  adult 
are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  may  be  much  Bmallcr.  B^rds  of 
stiff,  hair-like  structures,  elongated  processes  of  the  fins,  tuberdet 
and  many  other  structures  that  may  be  classed  as  ornaments,  because 
their  function  is  unknown,  occur  in  males  and  are  absent  in  females. 
Differences  in  pattcra  and  colour  are  extremely  frequent,  become 
much  more  marked  in  the  breeding  season,  and  are  of  stxh  a  nature 
that  the  males  are  more  conspicuous.  Among  Batrachia,  differences 
betwctrn  the  sexes  in  size  and  general  shape  are  not  striking,  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  males  exhibiting  crests,  or  special 
processes  which  may  be  classed  as  ornaments,  and  peculiar  patterns 
and  bright  colours,  during  the  breeding  season. 

Secondary  sexual  differences  appear  in  the  vast  majority  of  birds. 
The  shape  seldom  differs  markedly,  but  differences  in  size  are  common, 
sometimes,  as  in  birds  of  prey,  the  females,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
allies  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  males  being  larger.  In  a  targe  number 
of  instances  the  males  are  very  pugnacious  and  are  better  armed,  the 
bones  and  musculature  being  h^vier,  the  beaks  and  claws  stronger, 
while  spurs  or  knobs  on  the  wings  and  spurs  on  the  legs  may  be 
present  only  in  the  males  or  be  relatively  small  in  the  females. 
Special  ornaments  such  as  crests  and  wattles,  combs,  carbuncles, 
Ocrca-cnccs  of  ihe  skin,  and  elongated  or  peculiarly  shaped  feathers 
ate  extremely  frequent,  and  arc  developed  or  intensified  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  confined  to  the 
males.  The  voire  almost  invariably  varies  with  the  sex.  is  associated 
with  the  breeding  period  and  is  much  more  highly  developed  in  the 
male,  whilst  structural  developments  such  as  modifications  of  the 
tmchca,  vocal  sacs  and  resonators  and  diflcrenccs  in  the  larynx  are 
frequently  present  and  on  the  whole  distinctive  of  the  males.  Differ- 
ences in  colour  and  pattern  arc  extremely  wfll  marked,  and  these  are 
Well  known  to  be  associated  with  the  breeding  period,  which  in  many 
cases  is  pnxedcd  by  a  moult,  after  which  ine  sexual  plumage  is 
assumed,  or  the  colour  of  the  naked  parts  intensified.  In  a  few  ex- 
ceptional c.iscs  such  as  some  button-quails  {Turnxx).  painted  snipes 
{Rhynchaca),  plialaropes  {Phahropus).  and  cassowaries,  the  females 
exccL-il  the  males  in  size  and  briiliaiicv,  and  it  is  interesting  to  noiire 
that  in  such  cases  the  usual  dt^tioction  wi  iiabit  may  be  reversed,  the 
females  lx^ing  pugnacious,  aegressive,  and  courtiers  of  the  males, 
whiUt  the  bitcr  are  shy  ana  may  attend  to  the  brood.  Such  ex- 
ceptions arc  so  rare  that  they  may  be  called  abnortnal,  for  the  mle 
among  birds  is  that  where  sccoiidary  sexual  characters  aiv  dii^ilaycd, 
ornamentation,  voice,  brilliant  pattern  and  colour,  pugnacity  and 
amorousness  arc  distinctive  of  the  male.  Secondary  sexual  differ- 
ences of  the  same  nature  are  abundant  among  manmials.  The  males 
are  usually.  larger  and  have  greater  strength  with  corresponding 
bones  and  muscles,  and  courage  and  pugnacity.  Special  weapons 
of  offence  or  defence  are  common  and  are  usually  limited  to  the  males 
or  more  highly  developed  in  them;  familiar  instances  arc  the  horns  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  antelopes,  the  canine  teeth,  the  mane  of  the  lion. 
The  antlers  of  the  stags  arc  certainly  used  in  combats  between  the 
males,  but  in  their  more  extreme  development  they  may  be  clas«ed 
as  sexual  ornaments.  The  males  of  many  mammals  emit  powerful 
odours  during  the  breeding  season,  whilst  their  voices,  whether  as  a 
battle  cry  or  a  call  to  the  female,  are  frequently  more  po«-erfiil. 
Crests,  tufts  and  mantles,  rudimentary  in  the  female,  conspicuous  in 
the  male,  are  extremely  common.  Dinercnces  in  pattern  and  colovr 
arc  rare  except  in  monkeys,  but  when  these  exist  they  are  usually 
found  in  the  male. 

The  sexes,  then,  are  distinguished  by  primary  and  sectmdary 
characters,  these  two  categories  being  convenient  rather  than 
logical.  The  real  dividing  line  is  between  the  essential  primary 
sexual  character,  the  presence  of  a  male  or  female  gonad,  and 
the  various  auxiliary  and  secondary  differences  which  aj^jear  in 
every  grade  of  elaboration.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  all 
the  other  sexual  characters  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  essential 
primary  character.  Immature  males  and  females  arc  dosdy 
alike;  the  auxiliary  and  secondary  sexual  character*  almost 
invariably  begin  to  appear  only  when  the  gonads  become  mature 
and  fade  away  when  these  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  accident, 
disease,  scoescence  or  artificial  interference,  and  finally,  when  Um 
activity  of  the  gonads  waxes  and  wanes  periodically,  there  is  a 
corresponding  periodicity  in  the  diq>lay  of  the  secondary  char* 
acters.  A  number  of  ot»ervations  and  experiments  support  the 
concIusioD  that  the  gonads,  in  addition  to  their  obvious  fiuKrtion 
of  producing  the  sexual  cells,  discharge  secretions  uito  the  bh»od 
and  tissues,  and  that  these  iotemat  secreliont  or  hormones. 
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•le  the  phyiiotogical  stimulus  which  nrslittm  the  development 
of  the  ausihary  and  secondary  sexual  characters. 

Auxiliary  primary  and  secondary  sexual  characters  are  so 
maoy  and  various  that  general  statements  regarding  them  are 
difficult  and  uncertain.  In  the  broadest  fasbioo,  however,  the 
foDowing  generalizations  appear  to  be  trae.  Secondary  sexual 
characters  begin  to  appear  at  puberty.  Young  or  immature  forms 
resemble  the  sex  in  which  such  characters  are  least  marked, 
while  the  young  and  the  undistinguished  sex  resemble  ancestral 
forms.  The  sex  that  is  distinguished  is  usually  the  male,  and 
the  characters  are  usually  hypertrophies  or  spedalizations  of 
characters  that  appear  in  the  females  and  the  young.  (It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  spedaliaation  may  be  the  result  of  the 
suppression  of  characters  as  well  as  their  acquisition,  and  there 
are  a  remarkable  number  of  cases  in  which  we  may,  at  least 
tentatively,  picture  the  bright  sexual  colour  of  males  as  due  to 
the  suppression  of  a  pigment  which  masks  them  in  the  female.) 

Hermapkroditijm  is  the  condition  in  which  gonads  producing 
ova  and  gonads  producing  spermatozoa  are  contained  in  the  same 
individuaL  Its  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  irregular, 
and  apparently  independent  of  natural  affinity,  and  the  balance 
of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  regarding  it  not  as  a  primitive  condition, 
but  as  a  secondary  acquisition.  C.  Claus  has  pointed  oat  that 
it  is  frequent  among  sessile  animals,  as  for  instance  Sponges, 
AnemoDes,  Corals,  Polyzoa,  bivalve  Molluscs,  and  Tunicates, 
and  sluggish  animals  such  as  many  of  the  worms  and  snails, 
whilst  it  is  extremely  common  amongst  almost  every  kind  of 
parasitic  animal.  The  obvious  suggestion  Is  that  if  Ihc  condition 
be  primitive,  it  has  been  preserved,  and  if  not  primitive,  acquired, 
because  in  animals  of  such  habit,  the  chances  of  sexual  congress 
would  be  greater  than  if  the  sexes  were  separate.  Against  such 
an  interpretation,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  most 
hermaphrodites  the  sexual  maturity  of  the  male  and  female 
gonads  is  not  coincident,  so  that  cross-fertilization  commonly 
occurs.  Self-fertilization  is  said  to  occur  in  the  fish  Serranus, 
and  it  certainly  occurs  in  many  parasitic  Trematodes,  in  Tape- 
worms and  a  few  Nematodes.  The  real  meaning  of  the'occurrcnce 
of  the  condition  remains  obscure.  Both  gonads  are  present  in 
many  Sponges,  in  the  Ctenophora,  in  many  Anemones  and 
Corals,  in  degenerate  Kydroids  such  as  Hydra,  in  most  Turbd- 
Uiians  and  Trematodes,  in  all  the  Tapeworms,  in  a  few  Nematodes, 
in  nuny  Cbaetopods,  in  the  Leeches,  in  a  few  Brachiopods  and 
in  mkny  Polyzoa.  It  is  absent  in  most  Echinoderma  and 
Arthropoda,  but  occurs  in  Cirripedes  and  some  Isopods.  It 
occurs  in  some  bivalves,  such  as  the  common  oyster,  cackle 
and  clam,  and  is  present  in  the  Euthyiwurous  Gastropods  and 
in  Pteropods.  Amongst  vertebrates  it  is  rare.  A  number  of 
observers  have  urged  that  the  vertebrate  embryo  passes  ihrougli 
a  bermaphrodite  condition.  J.  T.  Cunningham  and  F.  Nansen 
have  stated  that  a  testis  is  embedded  in  the  ovary  of  the  young 
hagfish  (Uyiiiu)  and  that  this  ripens  before  the  ovary,  but  later 
observers  have  disputed  their  interpretation  of  the  facts.  In  a 
few  fish  and  some  Batrachia,  hermaphroditism  has  been  demon- 
strated, but  it  is  not  certain,  whether  as  a  normal  or  aberrant 
occurrence,  whilst  in  many  of  the  Batrachian  cases,  the  animals 
are  known  to  be  normally  unisexual.  The  term  hermaphroditism, 
however,  has  been  applied  frequently  to  cases  of  a  dllTcrent  kind, 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  essential  sexual  organs  being 
affected,  the  appearances  relating  wholly  to  the  auxiliary 
primary  or  the  secondary  sexual  characters.  It  is  most  probable 
that  such  conditions  differ  entirely  from  true  hermaphroditism. 
With  regard  to  the  auxiliary  primary  organs,  and  especially 
the  genital  ducts  and  external  organs  of  sex,  in  a  majority  of 
cam  (s  in  vertebrates,  the  embryonic  or  youthful  condition 
is  undiffeFCntiated,  and  so  to  say,  contains  the  initial  material 
which  may  be  elaborated  by  spedalization  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  by  the  pnliferation  of  certain  portions  and  the 
suppression  of  others,  into  the  structures  characteristic  of  the 
male  oi  of  the  female.  Sometimes,  growth  takes  place  without 
Donnal  differentiation,  sometimes  the  specialization  in  one 
<iirection  lap,  with  the  result  that  a  dubious  appearance  arises, 
SubseqiKot  dJMCction  or  the  approach  of  maturity,  however. 


make  it  plain  that  the  dubiety  was  super&dal  tni)  that  the 
gonad  of  only  one  sex  was  present.  Among  mammals,  including 
man,  every  normal  male  retains  relics  of  the  female  side  of  the 
undifferentiated  condition  of  the  accessory  sexual  organs,  whilst 
every  normal  female  contains  similar  if  less  well-marked  relics 
of  the  male  condition.  Apparent  hermaphroditism  depending 
on  a  dubious  condition  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters  is 
equally  widespread  in  possible  occurrence.  Amongst  insects 
which  have  been  much  studied,  such  as  the  butterflies  and  moths, 
many  curious  conditions  have  been  described;  sometimes  the 
pattern  and  colour  of  the  upper  and  imder  sides,  sometimes  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  wing,  sometimes  of  diSeient  wings, 
present  the  characters  of  different  sexes.  Among  birds  and 
mammals,  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  one  sex,  such  as 
size,  pattern  or  colour,  weapons  or  habits,  may  appear  in  animals 
with  the  gonads  of  the  other  sex,  in  every  degree  of  develop- 
ment, reaching  to  an  apparently  complete  reversal.  In  many 
cases  these  abnormal  occurrences  are  associated  with  arrest  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  primary  organs  of  sex,  by  disease, 
accident,  or  decay,  and  the  failure  of  the  necessary  stimulus 
would  certainly  serve  to  explain  cases  where  the  apparent 
reversal  is  no  more  than  the  suppression  of  a  specialization  in 
one  direction.  The  facts,  however,  go  further;  it  appears  as 
if  the  suppression  of  femalcness  allows  the  development  of  s 
latent  maieness. 

.  DeltrminaliimofStx.—Anivas  to  the  question  why  a  particular 
individual  becomes  a  male  or  a  female,  fall  into  two  groups,  in 
one  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  external  conditions  determine 
the  result,  in  the  other  that  the  sexual  cells  differ  from  the  &rst. 
C.  Canestrini  suggested  that  the  sex  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  spermatozoa  which  entered  the  ovum,  but  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  fertilization  (see  Refxoduction) 
has  made  it  plain  that  only  a  single  spermatozoon,  normally 
conjugates  with  the  ovum,  whilst  polyspermy,  if  it  occur,  results 
only  in  abnormalities  which  do  not  proceed  to  full  development. 
Professor  Thury  in  1863  and  C.  DUsing  in  1883  urged  that  ova 
fertilized  soon  after  ovulation  gave  rise  to  females,  whilst  those 
impregnated  later  produced  males.  Some  evidence  exists  as 
to  the  effect  of  delay  in  fertilization;  V.  Hensen  (1881)  suggested 
that  females  were  produced  when  both  ova  and  spermatozoa 
were  in  the  most  active  condition,  and  H.  M.  Vernon  (1898) 
has  shown  that  in  hybridizing  Echinoderma  the  fre^er  gamete 
appears  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  definite  evidence  as  to  the  determination  of  sex  on  such 
lines.  J.  D.  Hofacker  in  1823  and  M.  T.  Sadler  in  i8jO  collected 
a  large  series  of  statistics  from  which  they  drew  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  male  parent  is  older,  mere  males  arc  produced, 
whilst  many  observers  have  attempted  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  comparative  vigour  of  the  parents.  Popular  belid 
and  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animals  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  sex  of  the  offspring 
tends  to  be  that  of  the  least  vigorous  parent,  and  such  a  theory, 
as  it  would  appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  for 
rectifying  the  proportions  of  the  sexes,  has  gained  more  attention 
than  the  facts  supporting  it  would  justify,  and  several  unbiassed 
observers  have  interpreted  the  events  in  the  sense  that  the 
vigorous  parent  produces  his  or  her  own  sex.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  theories  of  relative  vigour  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  external  conditions  determine  the  sex,  for  they  would  apply 
equally  were  it  the  case  that  there  was  a  power  of  selection 
amongst  gametes  of  predetermined  sex.  A  large  number  of 
investigators  have  been  led  lo  believe  that  conditions  of  nutrition 
are  of  importance,  and  this  view  b  specially  plausible  In  the  case 
of  vertebrates,  if  it  be  accepted  that  the  embryos  pass  through 
a  hermaphrodite  condition.  E.  Yung  found  that  when  tadpole* 
were  reared  under  normal  conditions,  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  was  about  as  43  to  57,  but  that  when  a  flesh  diet  was 
provided  the  percentage  of  females  was  very  greatly  increased. 
It  has  been  noted  that  when  Aphides  are  under  the  favourable 
conditions  of  summer  temperature  and  nutrition,  they  produce 
only  females,  but  that  the  advent  of  autumn  brings  with  it  an 
equality  in  sex  produaion.    Mrs  Treat  showed  that  starred 
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CAlcrpilUrs  turned  Into  males;  E.  Maupas,  !n  the  case  of  Rotifers, 
and  other  observers  in  the  cases  of  some  Crustacea,  have  similarty 
pointed  to  a  relation  between  abundant  nutiition  and  the 
excessive  production  of  females.  In  nearly  every  case,  hoHTver, 
other  observers  have  cither  obtained  conflicting  results,  or  placed 
another  interpretation  on  similar  results,  whilst  In  none  of  the 
cases  has  the  factor  of  selective  mortality  been  sufficiently 
excluded.  Even  were  it  proved  that  a  correlation  existed  between 
excessive  diet  and  over-production  of  females,  it  might  be  that 
the  incidence  of  mortality  was  differcalial.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  derive  information  by  examining  the  statistics 
of  human  births  In  times  of  plenty  and  of  hardship,  but  the 
results  are  inconclusive.  C.  Darwin,  reviewing  the  evidence, 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  i»oportions  of  the  sexes  varied, 
that  the  tendency  to  produce  mate  and  female  offspring  was 
inherited,  and  that  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  it  was 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  species,  but  he  was  too  cautious  to 
lean  to  any  particular  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  determining 
factors.  C.  Diising  ( 1883  and  1885)  also  believed  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  power  of  adaptation  or  adjustment,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  a  brge  number  of  external  conditions.  P. 
Geddesand  J.  A.  Thomson  (iSSg)  similarly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  factors  external  to  the  sexual  cells  had  a  predominating 
importance,  and  these  authors  linked  the  determination  of  sex 
with  their  general  theory  of  the  nature  of  sex.  They  regarded 
sex  as  an  expression  of  an  alternating  rhythm  of  anaboUsm  and 
l-ltaboUsm  to  be  observed  throughout  the  living  world,  and 
supposed  that  femalcncss  was  specially  associated,  was  in  fact 
an  outcrop  of  the  anabolic  or  constructive  processes  of  living 
matter,  whilst  malcncss  represented  the  katabolic,  destructive 
or  liberating  processes.  Their  view  ranges  many  diverse  facts 
in  apparent  harmony,  but  has  to  encounter  many  facts  that 
apparently  contradict  tt.  In  a  later  work.  J.  A.  Thomson 
himself  (1907)  assigns  less  weight  to  his  own  theory,  and  quotes 
with  approval  T.  H.  Morgan's  suggestion  that  the  determination 
of  sex  may  be  brought  about  in  different  fashions  in  different 
cases. 

Theories  as  to  sex  being  predetermined  in  the  Kxuat  cells  have 
bct'n  numerous,  but  it  is  only  n-cinily  thai  any  exact  cvidt-nce 
appearing  to  point  to  such  a  conclubion  has  been  addui-ed.  When 
^rthcnogenesis  (see  Reproduction)  was  fir»t  being  in^vstigated. 
II  was  found  that  eggs  which  gave  rise  to  females  weredtfTercni  from 
those  which  produced  males,  but  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  at 
lea»t  in  many  cases  there  was  the  further  difference  as  to  whether 
the  eggs  were  fertilized  or  not,  it  was  assumed  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fertilization  determined  the  icx.  Physicians  have 
frpeatedly  propounded  the  theor)  that  one  ovary  produces  eges 
capable  01  UL-vetoping  only  into  females,  the  other  only  those  capable 
of  oecoming  males,  and  the  suegesiion  has  been  made  that  in  ihe  caiic 
of  human  beings  ovulation  takes  place  alternately  from  the  oN-aries. 
From  this  tt  would  follow  that  were  the  sex  resulting  from  one 
fertilization  known,  the  sex  of  n  Mibscquent  fertilization  could  be 
predicted,  or  by  choosing  the  date  of  fertilization,  selected.  These 
views,  however,  rest  on  no  saiiifactory  evidence  and  remain  un* 
correlated  with  any  obscrvatiuns  as  to  the  structure  of  the  eggs 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  more  exact  workers,  using  modern 
Cjrtoiogical  methods,  have  accumulated  striking  facts  as  to  the 
existence  of  different  kinds  of  sexual  cells,  the  differences  relating 
chiefly  to  the  nuclear  changes  which  occur  in  ovojjcncsis  and  spermato- 
genesis, and  have  been  established  with  more  certainty  in  the  case 
of  the  spermatozoa.  E.  B.  Wilson  (1909)  has  given  a  fall  summary 
and  discusiiion  of  various  interpretations  of  these  observations.  In 
over  a  hundred  species  of  insects,  Myriapods  and  Arachnids,  two 
kinds  of  spermatozoa  are  produced.  The  spermatozoa  are  formed 
in  pairs,  and  the  mother  cell  which  gives  rise  to  each  pair  exhibits,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  nuclear  division,  paired  chromorames,  one 
member  tjf  each  pair  passing  into  each  spermatozoon.  The  mother 
cell  contains  also  an  unpaired  element,  consisting  in  its  simplest  form 
o(  a  singk?  large  chromosome,  but  sometimes  reprewntcd  by  a  group 
of  peculiar  chromosomes,  which,  for  convenience.  Wilson  term«  the 
"  X  "  element,  or  "  hcterochromosome."  The  "  X  "  element  passes 
into  one  or  other  of  the  spermatozoa,  from  which  it  reauUs  that 
spermatozoa  of  two  kinds  are  formed  in  eaual  numbers,  the  difference 
being  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  "  X  '  element.  Eggs  fertilized 
by  spermatozoa  containing  the  "  X  "  element  become  female*,  those 
fertilized  by  spermatozoa  without  it  become  males.  There  is 
evidence  that  in  some  cases  («.(.  bees)  the  spermatoioa  devoid  (rf  the 
"X  "  element  degenerate,  with  the  result  that  aay  fertilized  eggs 
muift  produce  females. 

E.  B  Wilson's  suggestion,  advanced  in  (be  moftt  cautious  way.  is 


that  the  *'X"  rtement  Merred  to  tn  the  last  psngraph  Is  tW 
determinant,  or  at  least  the  index,  of  sex,  and  further  ttut  the  diffefw 
cnce  between  the  male  and  female  org;anism  is  that  the  male  cornea 
from  an  egg  which,  developing  either  parthenoeenctically  or  after 
fenilization,  contains  only  a  single  unit  of  the  "\"  element.  whtW 
Ihe  female  suns  from  an  ovum  which,  whether  develcming  after 
fertilization  or  parthenogcnetically,  contains  the  two  "X"  uniUk 
The  ovum  of  a  sexual  egg  in  the  process  of  niaturation  discards  balC 
its  normal  complement  ^  the  "  A  "  element ;  if  it  be  fertilized  by  a 
spermatozoon  containing  an  "  X  **  unit  h  gives  rise  to  a  female;  11  it 
be  fertilized  by  one  without  this  it  becomes  a  male.  A  large  number 
of  different  forms  of  nuclear  change  have  been  described  in  the 
maturation  of  normal  and  parthcnogenctic  eggs,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  a  littk*  ingenuity.it  ij  easy  to  select  from  these  various  processes 
modes  nf  nuclear  division  which  if  they  actually  occurrra  in  the 
appropriate  instances  would  adapt  Wilson's  hypothec  to  cases  hi 
which  panhenogeiKtic  eggs  give  rise  to  males  or  to  females.  In 
some  individual  instances  the  process  which  the  hypothesis  would 
demand  appears  actually  to  occur. 

Various  workers  on  Mendelian  lines  (see  MENt»ELISM)  hav« 
endeavoured  to  correlate  the  facts  discussed  by  Wilson  and  their 
experimental  inquiries  Into  the  inhnitance  of  ninnry  and  •ecoad- 
ary  sexual  characters,  with  the  additional  dimculty,  absent  from 
Wilson's  hypothesis,  that  their  theory  requires  them  to  suppose 
the  unfertilized  cells  to  be  unisexual.  W.  E.  Castle  suggested  that 
both  males  and  females  were  Mcnddian  male-female  hybrids  mth 
reflectively  male  and  female  dominance,  and  that  in  the  usual  way 
dismption  tot^  place  in  the  formation  of  the  germ  cells,  with  the 
result  that  male  and  fenude  spermatozoa  and  male  and  female  ova 
were  produced.  He  assumed  funher  that  there  was  a  selection  or 
repulsion  In  fertilization,  so  that  ova  and  spermatozoa  bearing  the 
same  sex  never  conjugated.  C  Correns  assumed  the  male  to  be 
a»-hybrid,  the  female  to  be  homozygous  or  pure  female,  the  male 
character  being  dominant.  Ova  were,  therefore,  unisexual,  always 
female,  while  spermatozoa  were  either  male  or  female,  and  when  a 
female  egg  was  fertilized  by  a  female  spermatozoon  the  result  natur- 
ally was  a  female,  but  when  it  was  fertilized  by  a  male  apermatoaooa 
the  result  was  a  sex-hybrid  appearing  as  a  male  because  6t  the 
dominance  of  male  characters.  Correns's  theory  avoids  the  unlikely 
supposition  of  selective  fertilization,  but  breaks  down  in  those  cases 
of  panhcnogenesis  where  the  unfertilized  eeg  pnxluced  by  a  female 
gives  rise  to  a  male.  W.  Elateson  reverses  the  theory  of  Correiu  and 
supposes  that  the  female  is  a  hybrid  with  fcmalencss  dominant,  wh3e 
the  male  is  pure  mate.  The  female  in  fact  contains  a  factor  which 
makes  her  br male  whilst  the  male  is  a  male  because  It  is  without  this 
factor.  This  view,  however,  leaves  unexpbined  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  spermatozoa  and  involves  a  series  o<  elaborate  hypotheses  to 
reconcile  it  with  cases  of  parthenogenesis.  L.  Doncasicr  has  clabo> 
rated  the  extremely  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  Mendelian  pairs 
are  not  male  and  female,  but  mate  and  absence  of  sex  and  female 
and  absence  of  sex.  The  male  is  a  pure  male  but  produces  two  kinds 
of  tpermatozoa,  those  with  the  determinant  for  sex  and  those  without 
it.  The  normal  female  is  a  sex-hybrid  and  produces  male  and  female 
eggs  in  i^qual  numbers,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  selective 
fertilization,  female  eggs  being  fertilized  by  mate  spermatozoa  and 
giving  rise  to  females,  whilst  male  eggs  are  fertilized  by  ^letmatozoa 
without  the  sex  factor  and  give  rise  to  males.  In  cases  <jf  pauthciio> 
genesiv  it  is  suppoaed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  females.  Ihe  result 
of  fertilization  by  different  kinds  of  spermatozoa,  and  that  those 
going  through  different  kinds  of  maturation  processes  give  rise  with* 
out  fenilization  to  males  or  to  females.  Doncaster  has  discovered 
many  interesting  details  of  the  maturation  processes  in  insects  which 
agree  with  his  suggestion.  The  Mendelian  intetpretations.  however, 
are  more  ingenious  than  conclusive,  but  at  least  they  combine  with 
other  work  in  supporiine  the  probability  that  the  dctcrminatton  of 
sex  depends  on  the  sexual  cells  and  not  on  conditions  inRuctMring  the 
developing  embryo.  Similariy  they  combine  with  other  wont  fn 
pointine  to  the  conclusion  that  the  male  ofgantsm  differs  Irooi  the 
female  by  the  abitonce  of  something  present  in  the  female.  The 
Mendelian  interpretations  suggest  that  male  and  female  sex  deter* 
minant^  are  diflerent  in  kindlAM! son's  interpretation  5uggcst*ithat 
they  differ  only,  so  to  say,  in  quantity.  Both  interpretations 
harmonise  with  the  observed  fact  that  cases  in  which  a  femak 
assumes  male  characters  are  much  more  frequent  and  much  more 
definite  than  cases  in  which  a  male  assumes  fcmalencss. 

Theory  0/  Sexual  DtMer^'siN.— Males  and  females  may  be 
afike,  apart  from  their  ponession  of  male  or  female  gonads, 
or  may  differ  to  almost  any  degree.  It  b  plain,  therefore,  that 
although  the  presence  and  the  maturity  of  the  gonads  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  the  immediate  stinnilas  to  the  appearance  of 
the  secondary  differences,  they  cannot  be  the  prime  cause.  Why, 
although  equally  potent  sexiuliy.  do  some  males  and  females 
differ,  others  resemble  one  another?  This  is  m  qtieslioa  distinct 
from  that  of  the  primary  determination  of  sex  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  brought  about.  C.  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual 
selection  remains  the  only  comprehensive  sttg^siion.    Like  his 
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theoiy  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  It  is  not  a  tbeory  of  the  origin 
of  vuiations.  Be  starts  from  the  observed  fact  that  variations 
occur  and  are  transmitted;  he  supposes  tlut  by  natural  selection 
individuals  favoured  by  suitable  variations  are  preserved,  and 
that  in  such  a  fashion  the  divergence  wliicfa  leads  to  the  origin 
of  species  has  come  alMut;  be  also  supposes  that  by  sexual 
selection,  or  preferential  mating,  the  differences  between  male  and 
female  have  been  brought  about.  "  Courage,  pugnacity,  perse- 
verance, strength  and  siae  of  body,  weapons  of  all  kinds,  musical 
otgana,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  bright  colours,  stripes 
and  marlis,  and  ornamental  appendages,  have  all  been  indirectly 
gained  by  the  one  sex  or  the  ouier,  through  the  influence  of  love 
and  jealousy,  through  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  sound, 
colour  or  form,  and  through  the  exertion  of  a  choice,  and  these 
powers  of  the  mind  manifestly  depend  on  the  development  of 
the  cerebral  system  "  (Deseait  »/Uan,u.p,  401).  The  characters 
to  be  accounted  for  are  confined  to  one  sex  and  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  breeding  season  and  breeding  habits.  In  those 
cases  where  they  differ  from  the  females,  the  males  are  the  most 
active  in  courtship,  and  the  best  armed,  and  are  rendered  the 
most  attractive  in  various  ways.  They  fight  with  their  rivals 
for  the  possession  of  the  female,  or  display  their  attractions 
before  her,  and  either  by  conquest  or  by  being  preferred  have  an 
advantage  over  less  favoured  males.  Darwin  was  in  some  doubt 
as  to  bow  far  it  could  be  shotra  that  such  favoured  individuals 
had  a  chance  of  leaving  mote  progeny,  except  in  cases  where 
males  were  polygamous  or  much  more  numerous  than  females, 
but  he  suggested  that  on  the  whole  the  more  vigorous  female 
would  be  the  the  first  to  breed  and  to  choose  the  more  attractive 
males,  or  be  captured  by  the  stronger  males.  A.  R.  Wallace 
was  unable  to  accept  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  except  in 
the  most  limited  way,  and  in  particular  laid  great  stress  on  the 
want  of  evidence,  to  which  Darwin  himself  has  called  attention, 
that  females  prefer  more  highly  ornamented  males.  He  thought 
that  natural  selection  was  sufficient  to  explain  sexual  differences 
such  as  the  possession  of  weapons,  scents  and  call-notes.  With 
regard  to  colour  and  pattern,  he  regarded  these  as  natural 
outcrops  of  specialized  structure;  better  displayed  in  more 
vigorous  animals,  and  therefore  likely  to  increase  under  natural 
■election.  The  inconspicuous  patterns  and  dull  colours  of 
females  he  believed  to  depend  on  natural  selection,  and  to  be 
associated  with  the  greater  need  for  females  to  be  inconspicuous 
whilst  engaged  in  their  duties  to  their  young.  More  recent 
writers  have  shown  that  in  a  latge  number  of  cases  brilliant 
colours  and  patterns  are  in  themselves  really  protective  (see 
Counns  of  Akoials),  >o  that  the  facts  left  to  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  arc  still  furilicr  restricted. 

BlBLIOCRAriir. — W.  Batcson,  Mendel's  Princtpks  oj  Heredity 
(1909)  (with  a  good  list  of  Mcndctian  literature):  G.  Cancstrini, 
Opuscula  zootogica  {l 861-1864);  W.  E.  Castle,  "The  Heredity  of 
Sex,"  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zaol.  (llarvard,  1903).  xl.  No.  4;  C.  Corrcns, 
Sestimmurtgu.  Vererbung  des  Ceschlcchles  (1907):  I.  T. Cunningh,...!, 
Sexual  Dimorphism  (igoo);  C.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  and  Seleclton 
in  Relation  to  Sex  (1871):  L.  Doncastcr,  "  Gamctogcnesis  of  the  Gall- 
Fly."  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  B.,  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  88  (1910);  C.  DOsing,  Ott 
JicpUitrun^  des  GeschJechlsverhdltnisses  bei  der  Vermehrting  dcr  Men- 
Khen.  Tiere,  und  Pfianzen  (1884)  and  Jents  Zeitsch.  (18*5) ;  P.  Gcddes 
and  J.  A.  Thomson,  The  Evolution  of  Sex  (indcd.,  iy>l)  (with  valuable 
lists  of  references);  U.  Hcnson,  "  Physiologic  dcr  Zcupung."  in  Her- 
mann's Handbuch  der  Pkysiologie,  vi.  p.  304;  I.  D.  Hofacker,  Uber 
die  Eigenschajten,  wekhe  sick  bei  Mensckm  und  Tieren  auf  die  Ndch- 
kommen  vererben  (Tiibingcn,  1828);  A.  Russo,  Modificazioni  spsri- 
trunttsli  dell'  elemento  epithelide  dell'  ovaria  dei  mammiferi,  R-alc 
Accad.  (Uncci,  1907),  Vl.  p.  313;  M.  T.  Sadler,  The  Law  of  Popula- 
tion (1830);  L.  Slieda,  Das  Sexuale  Verhaltniss  bei  Geborenen  (Strasa- 
biirg,  1875);  J.  A.  Thomson,  Heredity  (1Q08);  Professor  Thury, 
Obrr  das  Cesetz  der  Erzeugung  der  Geschlechter  (Leipzig,  1863): 
H.  M.  Vemon,  Variatioit  sn  Animals  and  Plants  (1903);  A.  R- 
WalUce,  Darmnism  (l88<j);  E.  B.  Wilson,  Rtcent  Researches  on  Ihl 
IJetrrmirtation  and  Heredity  of  Sex  (1909).  p.  53;  E.  Yung,  "  De 
1'influence  de  la  nature  des  aliments  sur  la  sexualili*,"  in  Comptes 
Rrndus  Ac.  Sci.  Paris,  xciii.  (1881).  (P.  C.  M.) 

SEXBY,  EDWARD  (d.  1658),  English  soldier,  "leveller" 
And  conspirator,  was  a  private  soldier  in  Cromwell's  regiment  of 
borac  when  first  heard  of  about  1643.  He  opposed  the  proposal 
to  diaband  the  army  in  r647;  and  as  one  of  the  "  agitators  "  he 
relisted  all  attempts  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Charles  I., 


and  advocated  extieme  democratic  doctrines.  He  rose  to  thei 
rank  of  colonel,  but  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  1651. 
When  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector,  Sexby 
became  one  of  his  most  violent  opponents,  and  in  1655  tried  to 
bring  together  the  levellers  and  the  royalists  in  a  combination 
to  overturn  the  government.  Compelled  to  fly  from  England, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Spanish  government  with  a  view  to  restor- 
ing Charles  11.,  as  the  only  feasible  plan  for  destroying  Cromwell; 
and  he  was  concerned  in  several  plots  to  assassinate  the  pro- 
tector. About  t6s7  he  wrote  the  celebrated  apology  for  tyran- 
nicide entitled  "  Killing  No  Murder,"  tuder  the  pseudonym 
William  Allen,  which  was  printed  in  Holland  and  distributed 
in  England.  In  July  1657  he  was  arrested  in  disguise  in  England, 
wbither  he  had  come  to  attempt  Cromwell's  assassination,  and 
he  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  13th  of  January  1658. 

8BXPARTITB  VAULT,  in  architecture,  a  name  given  to  the 
single  bay  of  a  vatdt,  which,  in  addition  to  the  transverse  and 
diagonal  ribs,  has  been  divided  by  a  second  transverse  rib, 
forming  six  compartments.  The  principal  examples  are  those 
in  the  Abbayc-aui-Hommcs  and  Abbaye-aux-Dames  at  Caen 
(which  were  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  a  construction 
now  looked  upon  as  transitional),  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Bourgcs,  Laon,  Noyon,  Scnlis  and  Sens;  from 
the  latter  cathedral  the  scxparlite  vault  was  brought  by  William 
of  Sens  to  Canterbury,  and  it  is  afterwards  found  at  Lincoln 
and  in  St  Faith's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

SEXTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  on  the  cdestiaT 
sphere.  The  name  (indicating  that  the  instrument  is  furnished 
with  a  graduated  arc  equal  to  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle)  is  now  only 
used  to  designate  an  instrument  employing  reflection  to  measure 
an  angle;  but  originally  it  was  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  constructed  several  sextants  with  two  sights,  one  on  a  fixed, 
the  other  on  a  movable  radius,  which  the  observer  pointed  to  the 
two  objects  of  which  the  angular  distance  was  to  be  measured. 

The  imperfections  of  the  astrolabe  and  cross-staff  for  taking 
altitudes  (sec  NAVicAnoN)  were  so  evident  that  the  idea  o( 
employing  reflection  to  remove  them  occtirrcd  independently  to 
several  minds.  R.  Hooke  contrived  two  reflecting  instruments. 
The  first,  described  in  his  PoMuvmu  Worts  (p.  503),  had  only 
one  mirror,  which  reflected  the  light  from  one  object  into  a 
telescope  which  is  pointed  directly  at  the  other.  Hooke's  second 
pUn  employed  two  single  reflections,  whereby  an  eye  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  quadrant  could  at  the  same  time  see  the  images 
formed  in  two  telescopes,  the  axes  of  which  were  radii  of  the 
quadrant  and  which  were  pointed  at  the  two  objects  to  be 
measured.  This  phin  is  described  in  Hooke's  Animadversiens 
to  tlu  MttchitM  Coetalis  0/  Hevdiia,  published  in  1674,  while 
the  first  one  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1666.  Newton  also  studied  this  subject,  but  nothing 
was  luiown  about  his  ideas  till  1742,  when  a  description  in  his 
own  handwriting  of  an  instrument  devised  by  him  was  found 
among  Halley's  papers  and  printed  in  the  PkUosopMcttl  Tratw 
acliont  (No.  465).  It  consists  of  a  sector  of  brass,  the  arc  of 
which,  though  oiily  equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  a  circle,  is  divided 
into  90^.  A  telescope  is  fixed  along  a  radius  of  the  sector,  th« 
object-glass  being  close  to  the  centre  and  having  outside  it  a 
plane  mirror  Inclined  45*  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  inter- 
cepting half  the  h'ght  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  object 
glass.  One  object  is  seen  through  the  telescope,  while  a  movable 
radius,  carrying  a  second  mirror  close  to  the  first,  is  turned  round 
the  centre  until  the  second  object  by  double  reflection  is  seen  in  the 
telescope  to  coincide  with  the  first.  But  before  Newton's  plan  was 
published  the  sextant  in  its  present  form  had  come  into  practical 
use.  On  May  13,  1731,  John  Hadley  described  an  "ocunt," 
employing  double  reflection,  and  a  fortnight  later  be  exhibited 
the  instrument.'  On  the  >oth  of  May  Halley  stated  to  the 
Royal  Society  that  Newton  bad  invented  aa  instrument  founded 

'  Hadley  described  two  different  constructions:  in  one  t!»e 
telescope  was  fixed  along  a  radius  as  in  Newton's  form,  in  the  other 
it  was  placed  in  the  way  afterwards  universally  adopted;  an  octant 
of  the  first  construction  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1730,  according 
to  a  statement  made  to  the  Royal  Society  by  lladley's  broUier  Ceorg* 
on  Feb.  7, 1734, 
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on  the  same  principle,  and  had  communicated  an  account  of  it  to 
the  society  in  1699,  but  on  search  being  made  in  the  minutes 
It  was  only  found  that  Newton  had  shown  a  new  instrument 
"  for  observing  the  moon  and  stars  Cor  the  longitude  at  sea, 
being  the  old  inslnunent  mended  of  some  faults,"  but  nothing 
was  found  in  the  minutes  concerning  the  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion. Halley  had  evidently  only  a  dim  recollection  of  Newton'a 
plan,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  December. 
16,  1731,  he  declared  himself  satis&ed  that  Hadley's  idea  was 
different  from  Newton's.  The  new  instrument  was  tried  in 
August  1733  on  board  the  "  Chatham  "  yacht  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  found  satisfactory,  but  otherwise  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  superseded  the  older  instruments  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  Hadleys  instrument  could  only  measure  angles 
np  to  90^;  but  in  1757  Captain  Campbell  of  the  navy,  one  of  the 
first  to  use  it  assiduously,  proposed  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  measure 
angles  up  to  1 30^,  in  which  form  it  is  now  generally  employed. 

Independently  of  Hadlcy  and  Newton  the  sextant  was 
invented  by  Thomas  Godfrey  (1704-1749),  a  poor  glaaier  in 
Philadelphia.  In  May  173a  James  Logan  wrote  to  Halley  that 
Godfrey  had  about  eighteen  months  previously  showed  him  a 
common  sea  quadrant  "to  which  he  had  fitted  two  pieces  of 
looking-glass  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  two  stars  at  almost 
any  distance  to  roincide."  The  LctLcr  gave  a  full  description 
of  the  instrument;  the  prindple  was  the  same  as  that  of  Hadlcy's 
first  octant,  whidi  had  the  telescope  along  a  radius.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  January  31, 1734,  two  affidavits 
sworn  before  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  were  read,  proving  that 
Godfrey's  quadrant  was  made  about  November  1730,  that  on 
November  28  it  was  brought  by  G.  Stewart,  mate,  on  board 
a  sloop,  the  "  Truman,"  John  Cox,  master,  bound  for  Jamaica, 
and  that  in  August  1731  it  was  used  by  the  same  persons  on  a 
voyage  to  Newfoundland.  The  statement  that  a  brother  of 
Godfrey,  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  sold  the  quadrant  at 
Jamaica  to  a  Captain  or  Lieutenant  Hadlcy  of  the  British  navy, 
who  brought  it  to  London  to  his  brother,  an  instrument  maker 
in  the  Strand,  is  devoid  of  foundation.^ 

The  figure  shows  the  construction  of  the  aextant.  ABC  ts  a  ti^t 
framework  of  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  sector  of  60",  the  limb  AB  having 
a  graduated  arc  of  silver  (some- 
times  of  eold  or  platinum)  inlaid. 
It  is  helain  the  hand  by  a  small 
handle  at  the  back,  cither  ver- 
tically to  measure  the  altitude  of 
an  object,  or  in  the  plane  passing 
through  two  objects  the  angular 
distance  of  which  is  to  be  found. 
It  may  also  be  mounted  on  a 
stand.  CD  i«  a  radius  movable 
round  C,  where  a  small  plane 
mirror  of  silvered  platc-glass  is 
fixed  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  sextant  and  in  the  line 
.^_  CD.  At  D  is  a  vernier  read 
Zl3^  through  a  microscope,  also  a 
clamp  and  a  tangent  screw  for 
giving  the  arm  CDasInw  mullon. 
At  E  it  another  mirror  "  the 
horizon  glass,"  also  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  sextant 
and  parallel  to  ^B.  F  is  a 
small  telescope  f  xefl  across  CB, 
parallel  to  the  plane  CAB  and 
pointed  to  the  mirror  E.  As 
only  the  lower  half  of  £  is 
silvered,  the  observer  can  see 
the  horiaon  in  the  telescope  through  the  unsilvcrcd  half,  while 
the  light  from  the  sun  or  a  star  S  may  be  reflected  from  the  mdcx 
glass  *^  C  to  the  silvered  half  of  E  and  thence  through  F  to  the 
observer's  eye.  If  CD  haa  been  moved  so  as  to  make  the  image  of  a 
sur  or  of  the  Hmb  of  the  sua  coincide  with  that  of  the  horiaon,  it  is 
seen  that  the  angle  SCH  (the  altitude  of  the  star  or  solar  limb)  equals 
twice  the  angle  BCD.  The  limb  AB  is  graduated  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doubling  the  measured  angle,  a  space  marked  as  a 


Sextant. 


»  Sec  Professor  Rigaud,  Naut.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  No.  3i.  John  Hadley 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  to  any 
perfection  has  made  many  authors  believe  that  he  was  a  professional 
tastniment  maker.  His  brother  George,  who  asnsted  him,  was  a 
bsrrister.  - 


degree  on  the  Hmb  being  in  reality  only  30^.  The  vernier  pfcfenfaiy 
of  the  extended  type,  i.e.  a  vernier  whose  divisioas  are  twice  the 
distance  apart  of  tnose  on  the  arc,  should  point  to  o*  o'  o'  when 
the  two  muTors  are  parallel,  or  in  other  woros^  when  the  direct  and 
refiocted  images  of  a  distant  object  cctnckte 

The  sextant  was  formeriy  much  used  on  land  for  determimng 
latitudes  in  which  case  an  artificial  horizon  (see  bdow)  is  requirccu 
but  it  has  now  been  largdy  superseded  by  the  portable  altaziinuth  a( 
theodolite,  while  at  sea  it  continues  to  be  indispensable. 

TIh-  tclrx'-j)-^  orii[)I'.jc'ii  in  icxtani^  are  of  two  kin.!s:  the  direct, 
foi  the  more  ordinary  obscrvalions;  and  the  inverting,  for  astro- 
nomical work,  one  of  the  eyepieces  of  which  should  be  of  high 
magnifying  ijower,  not  less  than  1 5  diameters.  Each  eyepiece  has 
twcJ  pairs  of  wires,  each  pair  perpendicular  to  the  other,  and  dividing 
the  field  of  vieiv  into  nine  divisions,  of  which  the  central  is  square. 
Contacts  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  this 
square.  It  is  convenient  if  the  telescope  is  fitted  with  an  interrupted 
thread  to  screw  into  the  collar  of  the  up  and  down  piece.  Both 
mirrors  are  supplied  with  coloured  shades  of  different  degrees  of 
shade,  and  may  be  used  either  singly  or  combined  for  sea  observa- 
tions; ihcv  arc  subject  to  errors  of  refraction,  due  to  non- parallelism 
of  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Coloured  eyepieces  of  neutral  glass  of 
different  intensities  are  fitted  to  slip  on  and  off  the  conically  ground 
surface  of  the  eyepieces  of  the  telescope;  they  arc  used  for  index 
error  and  for  observations  in  the  artificial  horizon.  Introdudng 
no  refraction  error,  they  also  ensure  the  suns  being  of  the  same 
brilliancy;  a  very  important  point.  The  up  and  down  piece,  when 
adjust wl  toe<|uali7C  the  suns,  will  bring  the  axis  of  the  telescope  neariy 
cxrictly  in  line  with  the  ctlge  of  the  silvered  surface  of  the  horizon 
glass,  which  is  the  best  position  for  observing,  and  from  this  it  mast 
never  be  moved  until  the  equal  altitude  or  other  observations  are 


For  observations  on  shore  the  sextant  should  be  mounted  on  a' 
stand.  In  an  improved  form  of  stand,  the  bearing  which  carries  the 
sextant  is  square,  and  the  whole  bearing  revolving  on  a  centre  is 
controlled  by  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw.  The  counterpoise  should 
exactly  balance  the  sextant,  and  they  may  be  fitted  to  allow  for 
adjustment.  A  small  spirit-level  fixed  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
sextant  stand,  and  another  level  pivoting  round  the  pillar  on  the 
index  bar  of  the  sextant  carrying  the  microscope,  working  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  the  instrument,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  set  screw, 
are  of  use  in  placing  the  sextant  exactly  in  the  required  position  when 
observing  famt  star&.  With  the  telescope  pointing  to  the  centre  ctf 
the  artificial  horizon,  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  sun  at 
any  convenient  altitude  are  made  to  coincide.  The  levels  are  then 
adjusted  and  permanently  fixed  by  their  set  screwa  To  observe  a 
faint  star,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  its  double  altitude  on  the 
sextant,  turn  the  Instrument  and  the  stand  to  bring  the  bubbles  of 
their  respective  levels  tn  theccntre  of  their  runs,  and  move  the  stand 
until  the  telescope  points  to  the  centre  of  the  artificial  horizon  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  star,  when  the  direct  and  reflected  images  win  be 
seen  in  the  field.  A  small  electric  light  fitted  on  the  arm  carrying  the 
microsco^  and  worked  by  a  dry  battery,  enables  the  sextant  to  be 
read  at  ni^nt. 

The  art!  ficial  honzon  in  common  use  consists  of  a  glass  troogb  con- 
1  'M.in?  mercury  and  protected  from  the  wind  by  a  glass  rooT  The 
\\  '  in  the  roof  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  faces  of  each 
I  ::      (f  the  trough  accurately  paralld.     A  new  form  of  horizon 


of  a  shallow  rectangular  trough  ^  metal  gilt.  After  dcanstag 
ll^c  ouiT.ice  by  wetting  it  with  a  few  drops  of  cHlute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  drop  (i  mercury  is  rubbed  on  until  the  whole  suriace  is  bright, 
v.1ica  a  very  small  quantity  of  amalgamated  mercury  added  wiQ 
form  an  even  horizontal  surface.  The  dross  is  wiped  off  with  a 
broafl  camel-hair  brush.  In  this  shallow  trough  waves  axe  kiUod 
almost  instantaneously. 

The  horizon  is  placed  upon  a  stand,  connsting  of  two  iron  plates^ 
the  upper  resting  on  the  lower,  supported  by  three  long  larse-headcd 
screws,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  levelled.  If  the  stand  is  raised 
Qff  the  ground  a  foot  or  so,  on  a  firm  foundation,  thus  bringing  the 
artificial  horizon  closer  to  the  telescope,  faint  stars  are  more  easily 
observed,  and  the  movement  of  the  sextant  necessary  to  hctp  the 
star  in  the  field,  owing  to  its  motion  in  the  heavens,  will  be  lessened. 
A  lantern  placed  on  the  ground  behind,  or  a  little  on  one  side  of,  the 
observer,  and  faintly  shawing  on  the  artificial  horizon,  will  suffi- 
ciently illuminate  the  wires  ofthe  telescope  on  a  dark  night. 

Adjustments. — The  planes  of  both  the  index  glass  and  the  borizoa 
glass  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and 
they  should  also  be  parallel  to  one  another  when  the  vernier  is  set 
to  zero.  The  line  01  colltmation  of  the  telescope  must  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  sextant.  This  adjustment,  though  less  fiafate  to 
alter  than  either  of  the  others,  shouU  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  as  follows: — With  the  sextant  mounted  on  a  stand,  move  the 
indin  so  as  to  separate  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star  by 
a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  parallel  wires  of  the 
tclcsco^,  and  turn  the  eyepiece  until,  the  direct  image  of  the  star 
coinciding  with  one  extremity  of  the  wire,  the  reflected  imagtt 
coincides  with  the  other  extremity;  the  wires  will  then  be  paralM  to 
the  plane  cA  the  sextant  Select  two  bright  stars  and  make  a  coin- 
cidence of  the  reflected  and  direct  images  on  the  middle  of  one  wire, 
and  then  on  the  middle  of  the  other.    U  the  two  readings  agree,  the 
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adlostmeoe  if  correct ;  ff  notr  the  ad)titt£iv  •crnn  in  the  ooBar  of  the 
■p  and  down  piece  must  be  moved  until  the  coiocidence  ii  exact. 

**  Centring  error  "  i*  very  important,  but  cannot  be  corrected.  In 
an  indifferent  iostrument  it  may  be  wflficicnt  to  vitiate  the  result  d 
any  obiervstioiis  on  one  side  only  of  the  senith.  It  arises  from  the 
eccentricity  ot  the  oentrcs  of  the  index  arm  and  of  the  arc,  and  varies 
with  tbe^ngle  measund,  being  ^eneally.  greater  ns  the  angle  in- 
cnases;  bat  the  index  arm  becoming  bent,  or  any  part  of  the  frame 
reccivii^  a  blow  which  alters  its  shape,  the  flexure  of  the  instrument 
from  varybig  temperature,  and  defective  graduation,  will  all  produce 
cmro  which  it  is  generally  impossible  to  disentanele,  and  they  are 
all  included  In  the  one  conectioa  for  centring.  This  correction  is 
found  by  oomparinc  the  angle  measured  by  the  sextant  (corrected 
for  index  error)  with  the  true  angle.  The  most  accurate  method, 
because  it  employs  a  large  number  of  observations  for  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  angle,  is  by  observations  of  pairs  of  ctrcum-roeridian 
stars  in  the  artificial  horizxMi  at  various  altitudes.  Double  dbe 
difference  between  the  ncsultii^  latitude  by  each  star  and  the  mean 
latitude  will  be  the  centring  error  for  an  angle  equal  to  the  double 
altitude  of  that  star,  that  is,  the  anrie  actually  measured  by  the 
■extant,  index  error  being  ascertained  and  applied  before  working 
out.  Measurement  of  the  angles  between  stiirs,  compared  with  their 
calculated  apparent  distance,  is  another  method.  At  Kcw  Observap 
tory  (National  Physical  Laboratory)  the  centring  error  is  determined 
for  ccrt^n  angles  oy  fixed  collimators.  Including,  as  it  docs,  errors 
from  so  many  causes,  the  correction  does  not  remain  perfectly  steady, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time.  In  a  good  sextant 
the  error  should  not  exceed  one  minute  over  the  whole  of  the  arc. 

SEXTON  (an  early  corruption  of  "  sacristim,"  properly  the 
keeper  of  sacred  vtsscls  and  vestments,  Med.  Lat.  sacristanus  or 
jflcrute),  a  ;nioor  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  parish.  In  the  early 
church  the  sexton  was  identical  with  the  ostiarius,  or  door-kccpcr, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  shut  the  church  at  certain  hours* 
suard  the  chunrh  and  all  it  contained,  and  prevent  the  heathen 
and  excommunicated  from  entering.  The  duties  of  the  modem 
sexton  are  practically  those  of  the  ancient  sacristan.  He  has  the 
custody  of  the  church  keys,  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  church 
clean,  for  the  bell-ringing  and  bghting,  and  looks  after  the  vest- 
mentfl  and  itutrumenta  of  the  church,  but  the  duties  may  vary 
by  custom  in  different  parishes.  Where  his  duties  arc  confin«l 
to  the  care  of  the  vestments  and  insirumcnta  the  nght  of  appoint- 
ment of  a  sexton  lies  in  the>  churchwardens;  il  bis  duties  arc 
confined  to  the  churchyard  the  right  <A  appointment  is  in  the 
incumbent,  and  where  his  duties  extend  to  both  the  right  of 
appointment  is  jointly  in  the  churchwardens  and  the  incumbent. 
By  custom,  however,  he  may  be  appointed  by  the  parishioners. 
Ue  usually  has  a  freehold  in  his  of&ce,  and  in  some  parishes  is 
entitled  to  certain  customary  fees. 

BEXTUS  EHPIRICUS  (2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.),  physician 
and  philosopher,  lived  at  Alexandria  and  at  Athens.  In  bis 
medical  work  he  belonged  to  the  "  methodical "  school  (see 
AscLEPiAOEs),  as  a  phiiosoi^er,  he  is  tbe  neatest  of  the  later 
Greek  Sceptics.  His  claim  to  eminence  rests  on  the  facts  that  he 
developed  and  formulated  the  doctrines  of  the  older  Sceptics, 
and  that  be  handed  down  a  full  and,  on  the  whole,  an  impartial 
account  of  the  members  of  his  school.  His  works  are  two,  the 
PyrrkfiHioM  Hypotyposes  and  Asainst  the  HatkemcHci  (cd. 
Fabricius,  Paris,  x63i,  and  Bckker,  Berlin^  1842). 

See  Brochard,  Lss  SeeptiQua  gncs  (1887):  Pappenheim,  Lehens- 
verkAlinus*  des  Sextus  Empiricus  (Berlin,  1S75);  Jourdain,  Sextus 
&Hptnfu$  (F^ris,  1858);  Patrick,  Sextus  Empiricus  and  the  Creek 
Scepiics  (1899,  with  trans,  of  Pyrrk.  Hyp.  I);  also  SCErri- 
crsH. 

tBTCHELLES,  an  archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  consisting 
of  forty-five  islands— b«idea  a  number  of  rocks  or  islets 
— situated  between  3*  38'  and  5*  45*  S,,  and  5»**  55'  and 
53"  50'  E.  Together  with  the  Amirantes,  Cosmoledo,  Aldabta 
and  other  islands  they  form  the  British  colony  of  Seychelles. 
The  outlying  islands  Ue  south-west  of  the  Seychelles  group  and 
between  that  archipelago  and  Madagascar.  In  all  ninety  islands 
with  a  total  area  of  over  156  sq.  m  are  under  the  Seychelles 
fovernment.  There  are  in  oddHion  40,000  to  50,000  sq.  m.  of 
coral  banks  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony. 

The  Seychelles  lie,  with  two  exceptions,  towards  the  centre 
of  a  large  submarine  bank  and  arc  all  within  the  50  fathoms  line. 
Mah£,  the  largest  and  most  central  island,  is  034  ^-  N  N.W  of 
Mauritius.  970  m.  E.  by  N.  of  2^nrihar  and  600  m.  N.E.  of  the 
BortbemmoM  point  of  Aiadagascor.   The  other  diicf  i^nds  form 


two  principal  grbups:  (i.)  Praslin,  26  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mah£,  and  the 
adjacent  smaller  islands  of  La  Digue,  FcJicit^,  East  Silver,  West 
Silver,  Curicuse  and  Aride;  (ii.)  Silhouette,  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Alahe,  and  North  I^nd.  The  most  easterly  island  is  Frigate, 
the  most  southerly  IHatte;  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  reef 
arc  Bird  and  Denis  islands.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  in  the  opinion  <rf 
'Ceneral  C.  G.  Gordon  they  formed  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Mah6  is  17  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  7  broad  and  of  highly 
irregular  shape,  with  an  area  of  about  55  sq.  m.  There  arc  small 
areas  of  lowlands,  chiefly  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  most  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  in  general  the  hills 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  There  are  ten  heights  between 
3000  and  2000  ft.,  and  seven  over  2000  ft.  The  highest  point 
is  Morne  Seychcllois,  agqj  ft.;  next  comes  Trois  Frercs,  2390  ft. 
Both  these  mountains  arc  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  The 
main  ridge  n.ins  north  and  south  along  the  line  of  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  from  tbe  heights  descend  many  torrents,  the  whole 
island  being  well  watered.  The  principal  harbour,  Port  Victoria, 
is  on  the  north-east  coast  in  4°  37'  S.,  55*  ^2^'  E,  It  is  approached 
by  a  deep  channel  through  the  coral  reef  which  fringes  tbe  entire 
r.istcrn  side  of  the  island.  Of  the  small  islands  close  to  Mah6 
tlic  chief  are  St  Anne  and  Ccrf.  off  the  east,  and  Conception  and 
Ther^sc  off  the  west  coast. 

PrasHn  Island  is  8  m.  long  and  from  i  to  3  m.  broad,  has  an 
nrca  of  about  27  sq.  m.  and  its  highest  point  is  1260  ft.;  La 
Digue  covers  4  sq.m.  and  its  greatest  height  is  1175  ft.:  Silhouette 
is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  covers  8  sq.  m.  and  culminates  in 
Men  Plaisir,  2473  ft.    None  of  the  other  islands  exceeds  i|  sq.  m. 

Geology. — Except  Bird  and  Denis  islands,  which  are  of  coralline 
limestone,  the  Seychelles  arc  of  granite,  with  in  places  fringing  reefs 
of  coral  basc*I  on  granite  foundations.  The  granite  is  of  the  same 
formntion  or  c'loscly  related  to  that  of  Madagascar  and  throughout 
the  islands  is  closely  uniform  in  its  composition,  but  exhibits  dikes  of 
finer  grain.  The  rixks  arc  deeply  furrowed  and  cut  into  ridges, 
evidence  of  the  long  period  over  which  they  have  been  subjected 
to  atmospheric  influences.  There  is  no  sign  of  marine  action  over 
four-fifths  of  the  islands,  which  nowhere  exhibit  any  trace  of  volcanic 
action,  recent  or  remote.  The  islands  are  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 
the  continental  land  which  in  remote  geological  ages  united  Sout.h 
Africa  and  India.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner  sup[X>ses  that  when  first  cut 
off  the  Seychelles  were  the  fUze  of  the  present  bank — about  12,000 
tq.  m.  This  cutting  off  was  caused  largely  by  subsidence,  though 
partly  by  marine  action.  The  subsequent  dwindling  of  the  12,000 
frq  m.  to  156  divided  into  many  small  iplnnds  is  attributed  to  marine 
action  which  had  its  chief  f{)rce  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods. 
tCf.  "  The  Indian  Ocean,"  Geo.  Joum.  vol.  xxviii.,  1906). 

Climate. — The  climate  is  healthy  and  equable,  and  for  a  tropical 
Country  the  temperature  is  moderate.  It  varies  on  the  coast  irora 
about  68"  to  88°  F.,  falling  at  night  in  the  higher  regions  to  60"  or 
55°  F  The  mean  coast  temperature  slightly  exceeds  79*  F.  The 
south-east  monsoon  blows  from  May  to.Octobcr,  which  is  the  dry 
season,  and  the  west-north-west  monsoon  from  December  to  March. 
During  April  and  November  the  winds  arc  variable.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  ioo-8  in.;  it  increases  to  about  120  in. 
at  a  height  of  600  ft.  and  at  heiglits  exceeding  2000  ft.  is  about  150  in. 
Tlie  Seychelles  He  outside  the  track  of  the  hurricanes  which  occasion- 
ally devastate  K6union  and  Mauritius  and  are  also  immune  from 
iMTthquakes.  The  public  health  is  good,  and  fevers  and  plague  are 
iinknown. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — Both  flora  and  fauna  include  species  and  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Seychelles.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Lodotcea 
Scchelhrum,  a  palm  tree  indigenous  only  in  Praslin  Island — but 
iince  introduced  into  Curicuse — noted  for  its  fruit,  the  so-called 
Maldivc  double  coco-nut  or  coco  <te  m*r.  The  nut  was  long  known 
(>n1y  from  sea-borne  specimens  cast  up  on  the  Maldtve  and  other 
coasts,  was  thought  to  grow  oh  a  submarine  palm,  and,  being 
esteemed  a  sovereign  antidote  to  poisons  (Lusiad,  x.  136),  commanded 
exorbitant  prices  in  the  East.  This  palm  will  grow  to  a  height  of 
100  ft.,  and  shows  enormous  fern-like  leaves.  Another  tree  found 
only  in  the  islands  is  thecapucin  {Norlhea  serhellarum),  whose  massive 
(lead  trunks  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  This  tree  has 
•  tmost  completely  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  a  green  beetle, 
probably  introduced  from  Mauritius.  The  islands  were  formerly 
densely  wooded,  but  only  patches  of  forest  remain.  The  central 
mountain  zone  of  Mah<5  was  in  1909  acquired  by  the  government  for 
Teafiorcitation  purposes.  This  zone  also  included  one  of  the  last 
remaining  portions  of  indigenous  forest.  The  forests  of  the  coast 
belt  n-semblod  those  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Characteristic  of  this  region  are  the  mangrove 
and  Pandanus,  and,  a  little  inland,  the  banyan  {Ficui),  Pisonia  and 
Xlcrnandia.    The  coco-nut,  now  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  coavt 
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6ora,  is  prohably  not  indigcnouit.  The  forests  of  the  granitic  land, 
of  which  typical  patches  remain,  had  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical 
moist  region,  palms,  shrubs,  climbing  and  tree  ferns  growing  luxuri- 
antly, the  trees  on  the  mountain  sides,  such  as  the  Pandanus  sechtl' 
larum  sending  down  roots  over  the  rocka  and  boulders  from  70  to 
100  ft.  Of  timber  trees  the  bois  gayac  has  disappeared,  but  bois  de 
fcr  {Sladlmannia  sidcroxyhn)  ana  bois  dc  natte  {Maba  scchfUarum) 
still  flourish  on  Silhouette  Island.  Besides  the  cutting  down  for 
building  purposes  of  the  timber  trees  the  jungle  was  largely  cleared 
for  the  plantation  of  vanilla;  while  a  multitude  of  other  tropical 
plants  have  been  introduced  tending  to  the  extermination  01  the 
indigenous  flora.  The  most  important  of  the  trees  introduced  since 
1900  are  various  kinds  of  rubber,  including  Para  (Ilevca  Brasilirnsis), 
which  grows  well.    For  other  introduced  plants  see  below.  Industries. 

The  indigenous  fauna,  so  far  as  its  limited  range  affords  comparison, 
resembles  that  of  Madagascar.  It  is  deficient  in  mammals,  of  which 
the  only  varieties  are  the  rat  and  bat.  The  dugong,  which  formerly 
frequented  the  waters  of  the  islands,  does  so  no  longer.  The  reptiles 
include  certain  lizards  and  snakes;  the  crocodile,  once  common,  has 
been  exterminated.  Land  tortoises  have  also  disappeared,'  but  one 
freshwater  species  i^SUrnothaerus  sinuatus)  is  still  found;  and  the 
adjacent  seas  contam  many  turtles.  Three  coecilians,  three  batra- 
chians  (including  a  mountam-frequenting  frog)  and  three  frcbh-water 
crustaceans  arc  also  intligenous,  and  about  twenty-six  species  of 
land  shells.  The  islands  arc  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  birds, 
including  terns,  ganncts  and  white  egrets,  though  most  of  the  in- 
digenous species  arc  extinct.  The  neighbouring  seas  abound  in  fJdi. 
Among  the  domestic  animals  intro<luccd  arc  the  ass  and  pig. 

Inhabitants. — Like  MaurUius,  Reunion  and  Rodriguez  tlie 
Seychelles  wxrc  uninhabited  when  first  visited  by  Europeans; 
though  fragments  of  niina  found  on  Praslin  and  Frigate  islands 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  man  in  earlier  centuries.  The 
islands  were  colonized  by  Mauritian  and  Bourbon  Creoles;  the 
white  element,  still  prevailingly  French,  has  been  slrcnglhcned 
by  the  settlement  of  several  British  families.  The  first  planters 
introduced  slaves  from  Mauritius,  and  the  negro  element  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  freed  slaves  from  East  Africa. 
There  has  been  also  an  immigration  of  Chinese  and,  in  larger 
numbers,  of  Indians  (mainly  from  the  Malabar  coast).  An 
official  report  issued  in  1910  staled  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
valuable  town  property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Indians, 
and  that  Indians  and  Chinese  had  the  bulk  of  the  retail  trade. 
Of  the  coloured  population  those  born  in  the  Seychelles  of 
negro,  or  negro-Indian  blood  are  known  as  '^  ciifants  des  ties." 
They  speak  a  rude  crcolc  palois,  based  on  French  but  with  a 
large  admixture  of  Indian,  Bantu  and  English  words.  The 
Scychellois  are  of  fine  physique,  and  are  excellent  and  fearless 
sailors. 

At  the  census  of  18S1  the  inhabitants  numbered  14,081,  in 
1891  the  figure  was  16,603  ^nd  >n  1901  the  population  numbered 
19,237,  of  whom  9805  were  males  and  9432  females.  The  popula- 
tion on  December  31st,  loog,  was  officially  estimated  at  22,409, 
or  149-59  persons  per  sq.  m.  The  pure  white  population  is  about 
600.    About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Agriculture  and  fndiislrirs. — Apart  from  fisheries  the  wealth  of  ihe 
islands  depends  upon  agriculture,  and  the  industries  connected  there- 
with. These  arc  fostered  by  the  government,  which  in  1901  created 
an  agricultural  board  and  established  a  botanic  station  at  Victoria. 
Spices  (cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmegs)  were  the  chief  articles  of  trade  in 
the  i8th  century,  and  these  with  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize 
and  rice  were  the  m.iin  crops  grown  until  about  1850.  Rananas.yams. 
&c.,  were  also  largely  cultivated,  and  there  was  consldcrnbic  trade  in 
coco-nut  oil,  timber,  fish  and  fish  oil  and  tortoise-shell,  whaling  being 
carried  on,  chiefly  by  Americans  and  French,  In  the  neighbouring 
seas.  Subsequently  cocoa  was  cultivated  extensively,  and  from 
about  1890  vanilla  largely  superseded  the  other  crops;  in  1899  the 
vanilla  exported  was  valued  at  over  £100,000  out  of  a  totiil  export  of 
£140,000,  and  from  1896  to  1903  the  crop  represented  more  tli.in  half 
the  total  value  of  the  exports.  Owing  to  increased  competition,  and 
in  .some  degree  to  careless  harvesting,  there  was  a  grcat  fall  In  prices 
after  1900,  and  the  Seychellois,  though  still  producing  vanitia  in 
large  quantities,  paid  greater  attention  to  the  products  of  the  coco- 
nut palm — copra,  soap,  coco-nut  oil  and  coco-nuts — to  the  dc\elop- 
ment  of  the  mangrove  bark  industry,  the  collection  of  guano,  the 
cultivation  of  rubber  trees,  the  preparation  of  banana  flour,  the 
growing  of  sugar  canes,  and  the  distillation  of  rum  and  essential 
oils.  The  tortoise-shell  and  calipee  fishcTies  and  the  export  of  salt 
fish  arc  important  industries.  Minor  exports  arc  coct>a.  coco-dc-mcr 
and  bCchc-de-mer.  From  the  leaves  of  the  coco-de-mcr  arc  made 
baskets  and  hats. 

'  The  gigantic  land  tortoise  (Testudo  ttepkanlina)  is  found  only  in 
the  Aldabra  Islaoda. 


The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods  and  hatfchnre  fio^ 
Grcat  Britain;  rice,  flour  and  cotton  from  India,  sugar  and  ram  fnxa 
Mauritius,  coffee  from  Aden,  wines  and  spirits  and  dothing  fnxn 
France.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (exclmive  of  ^Mcie) 
for  the  six  years  1901-1906  was;  imports,  i^(>oMO't  cxpocta* 
£377,613.  The  increase  of  trade  is  indicated  by  the  nfivetfor  1907 
(a  rccoM  year)  to  1909.  In  the  three  years  the  value  «  imports  vas 
033.863,  that  of  ex(x»rts  £355,306.  Over  75%  of  lh«s  total  trade  » 
with  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions.  The  medium  of  riBrhiinc 
is  the  Indian  rupee  (=■  i6d.),  with  the  subsidiary  coina^ecf  Maivitiua. 

Towns  and  Communications. — The  only  town  of  iiay  »«e  is  the 
capital.  Port  Victoria  (or  Mah6),  picturesquely  situated  ftt  the  head 
of  an  excellent  harbour.  Many  of  the  houses  are  boflt  of  maaave 
coral.  Pontes  gaimardi,  hewn  into  square  building  bl'.cka  which  at  a 
distance  glisten  like  white  marble.  The  port  is  a  ccjing  station  of 
the  British  navy  ami  is  connected  by  telegraphic  cal)lei  with  Zanabar 
and  Mauritius.  There  is  no  inland  telegraph  system.  All  thcislands 
are  well  provided  with  metalled  roads.  Kcguhir  aioflthly  ooin- 
munication  with  Marseilles  is  maintained  by  the  Mi.«agerics  Mart- 
times  steamers.  German  and  British  lines  serve  tliL-  South  African 
and  Indian  ports.  The  government  employ  steam  Tends  for  pa^ 
scngcr  and  mail  services  between  the  islands,  and  there  are  lai^fe 
numbers  of  sailing  crafi  belonging  to  the  islanders. 

Covcntmcnt,  Revenue,  fire. — Seychelles  is  a  crown  colony 
administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  nominated  czeculive 
and  legislative  councils.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  licences,  court  fees  and  the  post  office,  while  among  the 
principal  heads  of  expenditure  figure  telegraph  and  steamer 
subsidies  and  the  education,  medical,  legal  and  police  depart- 
ments. For  the  ten  years  1899-190S  the  average  yearly  revenue 
was  £28,726;  the  average  yearly  expenditure  £27,304.  A  |Hifalic 
debt  of  £20,000,  repayable  in  thirty  annual  instalments,  was 
contracted  in  1899.  The  law  in  force  is  based  on  the  Code 
Napoleon,  considerably  modified,  however,  by  local  ordinances. 
The  simplification  and  codification  of  the  laws  was  carried 
out  during  1899-1904  (see  the  Colonial  Oflice  annual  reports, 
especially  that  for  1903,  §  37).  Education  is  under  the  control, 
of  a  government  board  and,  besides  primary  schiwls,  (here  are 
institutions  for  higher  education  and  a  Carnegie  Library.  Grants 
arc  made  to  schools  of  all  denominations.  The  creoIe  patois  Is 
unsuiLcd  to  be  a  medium  of  instruction,  and  EngUih  is  used  as 
far  as  possible,  though  its  acquisition  by  the  peasantry  is  that  of  a 
foreign  language.  TTic  same  difficulty,  to  an  almost  equal  dqpee, 
would  apply  to  the  use  of  French  as  a  medium. 

History. — The  Seychelles  are  marked  on  Portuguese  charts 
dated  1502.  The  first  recorded  visit  to  the  islands  was  nuule  io 
1609  by  an  English  ship;  then  for  133  years  there  is  no  doco- 
mentary  evidence  of  any  further  visit.  The  second  recorded 
visit,  in  1742,  was  made  by  Captain  Lazarc  Picauli,  who,  returning 
two  years  later,  formally  annexed  the  islands  to  France.  Thou^ 
then  uninhabited  there  is  a  strong  tradition,  probably  wel 
founded,  that  the  Seychelles  had  been  from  Arab  times  a  rendes* 
vousof  the  pirates  and  corsairs  who  infested  the  high  seas  betweoi 
South  Africa  and  India.  Picault,  who  acted  as  agent  of  the 
celebrated  Mahfi  de  la  Bourdonnais,  governor  of  the  lie  de 
France  (Mauritius),  named  the  principal  island  Mah6  and  the 
group  lies  dc  la  Bourdonnais,  a  style  changed  in  1756,  when 
the  islands  were  renamed  after  Moreau  de  S^chellcs,  at  that  time 
conlrSlcur.  des  finances  under  Louis  XV.  The  finsl  permanent 
settlement  was  made  about  176S,  when  the  town  of  Mah£  was 
founded.  Soon  afterwards  Pierre  Poivre,  intendant  of  Tie  de 
France,  seeing  the  freedom  of  the  Seychelles  archipelago  from 
hurricanes,  caused  spice  plantations  to  be  made  there,  with  the 
object  of  wresting  from  the  Dutch  the  monopoly  they  then 
enjoyed  of  the  spice  trade.  The  existence  of  these  plantations 
was  kept  secret,  and  it  was  with  that  object  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  French  on  the  appearance  in  the  harboor 
in  1778  of  a  vessel  flying  the  British  flag.  The  ship,  however* 
proved  to  be  a  French  slaver  who  had  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack  fearing  to  find  the  British  in  possession.  Mahf  proved  very 
useful  to  French  ships  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  ai^ 
this  led  to  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1794,  but  no  tro<^  were 
left  to  garrison  the  place,  and  the  administration  went  on  aS 
before.  In  1806  the  island  capitulated  to  the  captain  of  another 
British  ship,  but  again  no  garrison  was  left,  and  it  was  not  unlU 
after  the  capture  of  Mauritius  in  iSio  that  the  Seychelles  were 
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occupied  by  the  British,  to  whom  they  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Throughout  this  period  Mons.  J.  B.  Qu&iu 
de  Quincy  (174^1827}  administered  the  islands.  This  remarlL- 
able  man,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  became  governor  of  the  Seychelles 
in  1789  under  the  monarchy,  continued  to  serve  under  the  First 
Republic,  and  Napoleon  I., — acknowledging  the  British  authority 
when  ships  of  that  nationaUty  entered  the  harbpur, — and  when 
the  Seychelles  were  made  a  dependency  of  Mauritius  was 
appointed  by  the  British  agent-dvii.  In  all  he  governed  the 
islands  thirty-eight  years,  dying  in  1827.  His  tomb  is  in  Govern- 
ment House  garden.  Under  de  Quincy's  administration  the 
islands  prospered;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  coffee  was  then 
begun,  much  of  the  land  being  deforested  for  this  purpose — a 
deforestation  practically  completed  when  vanilla  was  introduced. 
In  i8j4  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  a  decline  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands,  but  as  many  of  the  slaves  captured  by  British 
cruisers  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  were  landed  at  Seychelles 
economic  conditions  were  gradually  ameliorated.  There  was 
also  a  slight  immigration  of  coolies  from  India.  From  1810 
until  1872  the  administration  was  dependent  upon  Mauritius; 
from  that  date  onward  greater  powers  were  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  until  in  1903  Seychelles  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony  with  its  own  governor.  The  over-dependcncc  placed  on 
one  product  caused  waves  of  depression  to  alternate  with  waves 
of  prosperity,  and  the  depression  following  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  vanilla  was  aggravated  by  periods  of  drought,  "  agricultural 
sloth  and  careless  extravagance."'  But  during  1905-1910 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  broaden  the  economic  resources 
of  the  colony.  A  natural  field  for  the  energies  of  the  surplus 
population  was  also  found  in  colonization  work  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  islands  were  chosen  in  1897  as  the  place  of  deporta- 
tion of  Prempeh,  ex-king  of  Ashanti,  and  in  1901  Mwanga, 
ex-king  of  Uganda,  and  Kabarega,  ex-king  of  Unyoro  were  also 
deported  thither.      KIwanga  died  at  the  Seychelles  in  May  igoj. 

Dependencies. — The  outlying  islands  forming  part  of  the  colony  of 
SeycncUes  consist  of  several  widi-ly  scattered  groups  and  have  a 
total  population  of  about  900.  The  Aminintc  arcnipcbgo  is  situated 
on  a  tuDmarinc  bank  west  and  south-west  of  the  Seychelles,  the 
nearest  isUnd  being  about  120  m.  from  Mah&  The  arrhipclaEO 
consists  of  a  number  of  coral  islets  and  atolls  comprising  the  African 
Islands  (4),  the  St  Joseph  group  (8),  the  Poivrc  Islands  (g)  and  the 
Alphonso  eroLip  (^).  Farther  south  and  within  170  m.  of  Mada- 
gascar is  the  Providence  group  (3)  formed  by  the  piling  up^of  sane' 


on  a  surface  lecf  of  crescent  shape.  The  Cosmoledo  Islands,  la  in 
tumbcr,  lie  some  210  m.  we<it  of  Providence  Island,  while  70  m. 
urther  west  are  the  Aldabra  Islands  (0.7.}.    The  chief  island  in  the 


number,  lie  some  210  m.  we<it  of  Providence  Island,  while  70  m. 
further  west  are  the  Aldabra  Islands  (0.7.}.  The  chief  island  in  the 
Cosmoledo  group  is  9  m  long  by  6  broad.    Coetivy  (transferred  from 


Mauririus  to  the  Seychelles  in  1908)  lies  about  too  m.  S.S.E.  of  Platte. 
The  rrvijority  of  the  outlying  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  coco-nut 
trees  and  maize  growing  luxuriantly  Several  of  the  islands  contain 
valuable  deposits  of  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  waters 
are  frequented  by  edible  and  shell  turtle.  Like  the  Amitanles  all  the 
other  islands  named  are  of  coral  formation. 

See  Unpubltiked  Documenti  en  the  Iltrtcry  rf  the  Seychelles  hlandt 
Anterior  to  rSlo,  with  a  cartograpliv  and  a  bihlioaraphy  compiled  by 


A.  A.  Fauvel  (Mah^,  1909):  Anemit  Maps  cf  Seychelles  Ankit'dajiOt 
1  cortfolio  containing  28  m.ip3  (M.ih6.  1909).  J-  Stanley  Gardiner, 
*  The  Seychelles  Archipelago  "  (with  bibliographical  notes),  in  Geo. 


Jnl.  vol.' 29  (1907)  and  "The  liuU.in  Ocean."  Ceo.  Jid  vol,  28 
(1906).  Sec  also  the  annual  reports  on  the  Seychelles  issued  by  the 
Colonial  Office;  those  from  1901  onward  contain  valuable  liot.inicil 
reports.  For  the  dependencies  se^--  R.  Diipont.  Report  on  a  Vmt  of 
InveiHgation  to  St  Pierre,  Aslope,  Coimoledo,  Atsiimpuon  and  the 
Aldabra  Croup  0/  tjit  Stychelles  Islands  (Seychelles,  1907). 

SETDUTZ,  FIUEDRICH  WILHEUI,  Fxeihem  von  (1711- 
t77j),  Prussian  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  generals 
of  histoiy,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  February  1721  at  Calcar  in 
Cleve  diichy,  where  his  father,  a  major  of  Prussian  cavalry,  was 
itationed.  After  his  father's  death  in  1728  he  was  brought  up  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  his  mother,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  went  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  the  maigrave  of  Schwcdt, 
who  bad  been  his  father's  colonel.  Here  he  acquired  a  superb 
mastery  of  horsemanship,  and  many  stories  arc  told  of  his  feats, 
the  best  known  of  which  was  his  riding  between  the  sails  Of  a 
wind-mill  in  full  swing.  In  1740  he  was  commissioned  a  comet 
hi  the  mai(rave's  regiment  of  Prussian  cuirassiers.    Serving  as  a 
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subaltern  in  the  first  Sileslan  War,  he  was  taken  prisonecin  May 
1742  after  so  gallant  a  defence  that  King  Frederick  offered  to 
exchange  an  Austrian  captain  for  him.    In  1743  the  king  made 
him  a  captain  in  the  4tb  Hussars,  and  be  brought  bis  squadron  to 
a  state  of  conspicuous  efficiency.   He  served  thiough  the  second 
war,  and  after  Hohenfriedberg  was  promoted  major  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.    At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  siiccessfully  handling  15  sqtiadrons  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and 
this,  with  other  disphiys  of  his  capacity  of  leading  cavalry  in  the 
searching  tests  of  Frederick's  "  reviews,"  secured  bis  promotion 
in  1752  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1753  to  the 
commatid  of  the  Sth  cuirassiers.    Under  his  hands  this  regiment 
soon  became  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the  army.    In  1755  he  was 
made  colonel    Next  year  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  that  was  to 
make  his  name  immortal,  broke  out.    In  1757,  regardless  of  the 
custom  of  keeping  back  the  heavy  cavalry  in  reserve,  he  took  his 
regiment  to  join  the  advanced  guard,  at  Prague  he  neariy  lost 
bis  life  in  attempting  to  ride  through  a  marshy  pool,  and  at 
Kolin,  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  checking  the  Austrian  pursuit  by  a  brilliant  charge.   Two  day* 
later  the  king  made  him  major-general  and  gave  him  the  order 
pour  le  mlrile,  which  promotion  he  felt  to  be  no  more  than  his 
deserts,  for  to  Zieten's  congratulations  be  responded:  "  It  was 
high  time,  Excellency,  if  they  wanted  more  work  out  of  me.    I 
am  already  thirty-six."    Four  times  in  the  dismal  weeks  that 
followed  the  disaster  of  Kolin,  Scydlitz  asserted  his  energy  and 
spirit  in  cavalry  encounters,  and  on  the  morning  of  Rossbach 
Frederick,  superseding  two  scitior  generals,  placed  Seydlitz  in 
command  of  the  whole  of  his  cavalry.    The  result  of  the  battle 
was  the  complete  rout  and  disorganization  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  achieving  that  restdt  only  seven  battalions  of  Frederick't 
army  had  fired  a  shot.    The  rest  was  the  work  of  Seydhtz  and  his 
38  squadrons.   Thesame  night  the  king  gave  him  the  order  of  the 
Bbck  Eagle,  and  promoted  him  lieutenant-general.    But  he  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  m^l^e,  and  for  some  months  he  was 
away  fiom  the  army.    He  rejoined  the  king  in  1758,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Zorndorf  Seydlitz's  cavalry  again  saved  the  day  and 
won  the  victory.  At  HtKhkirch  with  xt}8  squatirons  he  covered 
the  Prussian  retreat,  and  in  the  great  disaster  of  Ktmersdorf  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  storm  a  hill 
held  by  the  Russians.     During  his  convalescence  he  married 
Countess  Albertine  Hacke.    He  rejoined  the  army  in' May  1760, 
but  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  Frederick  sent  him  home 
again.    It  was  not  until  1761  that  he  reappeared  at  the  front. 
He  now  commanded  a  wing  of  Prince  Heniy's  army,  composed 
of  troops  of  all  arms,  and  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  his 
fitness  for  this  command,  as  his  servitre  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  cavalry  exclusively   But  he  answered  his  critics  by  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Freyburg  (October  29, 1762),  in  which, 
leading  his  infantry  and  his  cavalry  in  turn,  he  decided  the  day. 
After  the  peace  of  Hubert usburg  he  was  made  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry  in  Silesia,  where  eleven  regiments  were  permanently 
stationed  and  whither  Frederick  sent  all  his  most  promising 
officers  to  be  trained  by  him.    In  1767  he  was  made  a  general  of 
cavalry.     But  his  later  years  were  clouded  by  domesric  un- 
happinesa.   His  wife  was  tmfaithful  to  him,  and  his  two  daughters, 
each  several  times  married,  were  both  divorced,  the  elder  once 
and  the  younger  twice.    His  formerly  close  friendship  with  the 
king  was  brought  to  an  end  by  some  misunderstanding,  and  it 
was  oidy  in  his  last  illness,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
that  they  met  again.    Seydlitz  died  of  paralysis  at  Ohlau  on  the 
>7th  of  August  1773. 

See  Vamhagen  von  Enie.  Das  Lfben  its  Gtntrais  »•  Stydtil* 
(Berlin,  1834);  and  Bismarck,  Die  M.  preussisdit  Raltrn  unttr 
Friednch  dem  Crosttn  (Karlsruhe,  1837). 

SBTHOUIl,  or  St  MAtni,  the  name  of  an  English  family  fai 
which  several  titles  of  nobility  have  from  time  to  time  been 
created,  and  of  which  the  duke  of  Somerset  is  the  head.  The 
family  was  tcllled  in  Monmouthshire  In  the  13th  century.  The 
original  form  of  the  name,  which  has  been  resumed  by  the  dukes 
of  Somerset  since  1863,  seems  to  have  been  St  Maur,  of  which 
Camden  myt  that  Seymour  wa*  a  later  cociuptioa.   It  apptan 
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that  about  the  year  1140  G3bert  Mannal,  eart  a(  Pembroke, 
assisted  William  St  Miur  to  wrest  a  place  called  Woundy,  near 
Caldecot  in  Monmouthsfaire,  from  the  We|sh.  Woundy  and 
Penhow,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  made  his  residence,  were  the 
property  of  Sir  Richard  St  Maur  at  the  end  of  the  ijtb  century, 
but  they  passed  away  from  the  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Richard's  great -great-granddaughter,  the  only  child  of  John  St 
Maur,  who  died  in  i jjg.  John  St  Maur's  younger  brother  Roger 
married  Cecily,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  John 
Beauchamp  of  H^che,  Baron  Beauchamp  de  Somerset  (d.  1361), 
who  brought  to  her  husband  the  greater  part  of  her  father's 
extensive  estates  in  Somersetshire,  Oevonshtrc,  Buckingham- 
shire and  Suffolk.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  Sir 
William  St  Maur,  or  Seymour  (for  the  later  form  of  the  name 
appears  to  have  come  into  use  about  this  date),  who  was  an 
attendant  on  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  died  in  his  mother's 
lifetime,  leaving  a  son  Roger,  who  inherited  the  estates  and  added 
to  them  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Esturmi  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
generations  the  wealth  and  Importance  of  the  Seymours  in  the 
western  counties  increased,  until  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall  became  a  personage 
of  note  in  public  affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing 
the  Cornish  rebellion  in  1497  i  and  afterwards  attended  Henry 
at  the  Field  of  the  Ooth  of  Gold,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.'s  visit  to  England  in  1332.  The  eldest  of  his 
ten  children  was  Edward  Seymour,  ist  duke  of  Somerset  (j.n ), 
the  famous  Protector  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  his  third  son 
was  Thomas  Seymour,  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley  (f.v),  and 
his  eldest  daughter  Jane  was  third  wife  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  mother  of  Edward  VI.  The  Protector  was  twice  married, 
and,  probably  owing  to  the  adultery  of  his  first  wife  whom  he 
repudiated  about  153  s,  his  titles  and  estates  were  entailed  first 
on  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Stanhope.    (See  Soherset,  Earls  and  Dukes  or ) 

The  Protector's  eldest  surviving  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  (d.  1593),  knight,  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  Devon, 
was  father  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (d.  1613)  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  161 1;  and  the  baronetcy  then  descended  for  six 
generations  from  father  to  son,  all  of  whom  were  named  Edward, 
until  in  1 730,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  Protector  by  his  second 
marriage.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  6th  baronet  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset.  The  3rd  baronet,  in 
whose  time  the  family  seat  at  Beny  Pomeroy  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  Roundheads,  had  a  younger  brother  Henry 
(i6i>-i686),  who  was  a  close  personal  attendant  of  Prince  Charles 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  bore  the  prince's  last  message  to  his 
father,  Charlcs.I.,  before  the  latter's  execution.  Henry  Seymour 
continued  his  service  to  Charles  II.  in  exile,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  received  several  valuable  offices  from  the  king.  In  x66q  he 
bought  the  estate  of  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death  in  1686.  In  1681  his  son  Henry,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  was  created  a  baronet. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  4th  baronet  (1633-1708^  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Gloucester  in  1661,  and  his  influence  at  Court  together  with  his 
natural  abilities  procured  for  him  a  position  of  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  1667  he  moved  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  which  he  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1673  he  was  elected  speaker,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
distinction  until  1679,  when,  having  been  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  Chair,  the  king^  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
Commons.  On  the  accession  of  Jamcsn.,Seymourcourageously 
opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown;  and  at  the 
revolution  he  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.'  In  1591  he 
became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  but  losing  his  place  three  years 
later  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  tory  opposition  to  William's 
whig  ministers;  and  in  later  years  he  was  not  less  hostile  to 
those  of  Queen  Anne,  but  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Mariborough 
he  lost  all  influence  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  ia  1708.    Seymour  was  not  less  am^aot  than  his  telaUve 


SEYMOUR  (FAMILY) 


"the  Proud  Duke"  of  Somerset;  but  he  was  described  by 
Burnet  as  "  the  ablest  man  of  his  party,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Comipons  that  was  not  bred  to  the  law;  a  gtacefgl 
man,  bold  and  quick,  and  of  high  birth."  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  Edward, 
5th  baronet,  whose  son  Edward  became  the  8th  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  William,  who  became  a  lieutenant-general;  by  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham  of  Littlecote,  he  had  six 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Popham,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of 
his  mother's  cousin,  Edward,  earl  of  Conway,  assumed  the  name 
of  Conway  in  addition  to  that  of  Seymour.  Popham  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Colonel  Kirk  in  1669,  and  his  estates  devolved  on 
his  next  brother,  Francis,  who  likewise  assumed  the  name  of 
Conway,  and  having  been  created  Baron  Conway  in  1703  was  the 
father  of  Trancis  Seymour  Conway  ( 1 7 19-1 794) ,  created  marquess 
of  Hertford  in  1793,  and  of  field-marshal  Henry  Seymour 
Conway  (f  > ).  (See  HERTroRO,  Earls  and  Marquesses  of.) 
The  eldest  son  of.  the  Protector's  second  marriage,  Edward 
Seymour  (1537-1621),  was  relieved  by  act  Af  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  from  the  attainder  passed  on  his  father  in 
1551,  and  was  created  Baron  Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford 
in  1559.  In  1560  he  secretly  married  Lady  Catherine  Grey, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  claimant  of  the  crown  as  great-granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  on  whose  death  Catherine  stood  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne  after  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  On  this  account  both  parties  to  the  marriage  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  they  were  imprisoned  ia 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  fact  of  their  marriage,  together 
with  the  legitimacy  of  their  two  sons,  was  denied.  "The  eldest 
of  these  sons  was  Edward  Seymour  (r56t-i6ii),  styled  Lord 
Beauchamp  notwithstanding  the  question  as  to  his  legitimacy, 
who  in  1608  obtained  a  patent  declaring  that  after  his  father's 
death  he  should  become  earl  of  Hertford.  He,  however,  died 
Mirt  his  father,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  William, 
became  2nd  duke  of  Somerset,  and  another,  Frands,  was 
created  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge  in  1641,  The  latter  had 
at  first  token  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  ia  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  government  of  Charles  I ,  having  been  elected 
member  for  Wiltshire  in  1620.  He  represented  the  same  con- 
stituency in  both  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliaments,  and  he 
refused  to  pay  ship  money  in  1639,  When,  however,  the  popular 
party  proceeded  to  more  extreme  measures,  Francis  Seymour 
refused  his  support,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  he  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  attainder 
of  Strafford,  and  in  1643  he  jouted  Charles  at  York  and  fought 
on  the  royalist  side  throughout  the  Great  Rebellfon.  He  died 
m  1664.  His  grandson  Francis,  3rd  baron,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  Somerset  in  1675;  and  on  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Algemoii,  7th  duke  of  Somerset,  in  1750,  the  male  line  of  the 
Protector  by  his  second  marriage  became  extinct,  and  the 
dukedom  reverted  to  the  elder  line,  the  6lh  baronet  of  Beny 
Pomeroy  becoming  8th  duke  of  Somerset. 

Henry  Seymour  (1739-1805),  a  son  of  the  8ih  duke  of  Somerset's 
brother  Francis,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1763.  ia 
1778  he  went  to  France,  and  fixing  his  residence  at  f*ninay,  near 
VcruiUcs,  he  became  the  lover  of  Madame  du  Barry,  many  of  whose 
letters  to  Iiim  are  preserved  in  Paris.  He  was  twice  mamcd,  and  tn 
addition  to  children  by  both  wives  he  left  an  illegitimate  daughter. 
Henricttc  Felicity,  who  married  Sir  James  Doughty-Tichbomc,  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Roger  Tichbornc,  unpcraooatcd  ia 
1871  by  the  famous  impostor  Arthur  Onon. 

Lord  Hugh  Seymour  (1759-1801),  a  younger  eon  of  Francis 
Seymour-Conway,  marquess  of  Hertford,  was  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  who  saw  much  active  service  cspodally  under  l^rd  Howe,  ia 
whose  famous  action  on  the  ifit  of  June  l79d  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  fiis  son  Sir  George  Francis  Seymour  (1787-1870),  admiral  ol 
the  fleet,  began  his  naval  career  by  serving  under  Nelson;  in  1818 
he  became  Sergcant-at-arms  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  post  vluch  he 
retained  till  1841,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 


and  appointed  a  lord  cf  the  admiralty;  his  eldest  son.  Francis  George 
Hugh  Seymour  (1813-1884),  succeeded  his  cousin  Richard  Seymour- 
Conway  as  5th  marquess  of  Hertford  in  1870.    Lord  Hugh  Seymour's 


mour  (1813-1884),  succeeded  his  cousin  Richard  Scymour- 

^  -S5th  marqiicssof  Hertford  in  1870.    Lord  Hugh  Seymour's 

ounger  son,  Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Seymour,  was  the  fatlser  ol 
"redcrick  Beauchamp  Paget  Seymour,  Baron  Alccster  (g.v.). 
A  younger  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Seymour  ia  said  to  have 
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nttM  tn  Irehnd  In  the  mgit  <A  Elinbcth,  rrom  which  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  (176S-1834)  claimed  descent.  Sir  Michael,  lilce  >o  many  of 
his  name,  was  an  oifnccr  in  the  navy,  in  which  he  rendered  much 
dininguished  aervicc  in  the  Ian  decade  of  the  l8th  century.  He  lost 
an  arm  in  Howe's  action  on  the  1st  of  June  1794;  and  between  1706 
and  1810  at  commander  of  the  "  Spitfire,"  and  afterwards  of  the 
I*  Amethyst/'  he  captured  a  great  number  of  prizes  from  the  French 
in  the  Channel.  Seymour  became  a  rear-admiral  in  t8u,  and  died 
two  years  later  white  in  chief  command  on  the  South  American 
station.  His  son,  Sir  Michael  Seymour  (i8o2-iR5i7).  rntered  the 
navy  in  1813,  and  att.iincd  the  rank  of  rc-ir-admiml  in  IS'J,  in  which 
year  he  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  Baltic  tltii  ing  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  1856  he  was  in  command  of  the  Chiiiri  ^fation,  and 
conducted  the  operations  arising  out  of  the  affair  of  the  loirha 
"  Arrow  " :  he  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet  in  June  1857.  !■  lok  Canton 
in  DecemlxT,  and  in  1858  he  captured  the  forts  on  the  1'i.t-ho,  com- 

KUing  the  Cbin:?sc  go\i:rnment  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsin^. 
1804  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

AUTWOKlllES. — Tht  Wiltshire  Arckmolo^ical  Magazine,  voL  XV.; 
William  Camden,  Britannia,  English  translation,  edited  by  Rtchaid 
Cough  (4  vols  ,  London.  1806):  .'Vrthur  Collins,  Pteragr  ejf  Entland 
(8  vols  ,  Uinclon,  1779) ;  G.  E.  C,  Ccmplrle  Prcrare,  sub.  "  Somerset," 
'Seyrmiut  of  Trowbridge,"  and  ''Hertford  (London,  1896); 
Burke's  Ft  ':iz<,  sub.  "  Somen*t,"  Dutionary  of  Nationai  Biography, 
JuA.  "  Seynoiir,"  vol.  li.  (London,  1897). 

SEYMOUR.  HORATIO  (1810-18SS),  American  statesman, 
was  bora  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  on  the  31st 
of  May  i_8io.  His  ancestor,  Richard  Seymour,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  'clergyman,  was  an  early  settler  at  Hartford,  Connccti- 
tut,  and  his  father,  Henry  Seymour,  who  rcradved  from  Connecti- 
cut to  New  York,  was  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state,  being  a  member  of  the  "Albany  Regency"  and 
serving  as  state  senator  in  1816-1819  and  in  1823,  and  as  canal 
commissioner  in  181^1831.  The  son  was  brought  up  in  Utica, 
(tudictl  in  1814-1825  at  Geneva  Academy  (afterwards  Hobarl 
College),  and  then  at  a  military  school  in  Middlctown,  Conn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  was  military  secretary 
to  Governor  W.  L,  Marcy  in  1833-1839,  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  in  1841,  in  1844  and  in  1845,  being 
speaker  in  1845;  mayor  of  Utica  in  1843,  and  in  1832  was 
elected  governor  of  the  stale  over  Washington  Hunt  (1811-1867), 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  had  defeated  him  in  1850.  He  vetoed 
in  1854  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (which 
was  declared  nnconstitutional  almost  immediately  after  its  re- 
enactment  in  1855),  and  in  consequence  be  was  defeated  in  1854 
lor  reelection  as  governor  by  Myron  HoUcy  Clark  (1806-1892), 
the  Whig  and  temperance  candidate.  Seymour  was  a  con- 
servative on  national  issues  and  supported  the  administrations 
of  IHercc  and  Buchanan;  he  advocated  compromise  to  avoid 
secession  in  1860-1S61;  but  when  war  broke  out  he  supported 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  In  1863-1865  he  was  again 
governor  of  New  York  state.  His  opposition  to  President 
Llncobi's  policy  was  mainly  in  respect  lo  emancipation,  military 
arrests  and  conscription.  The  president  tried  to  win  him  over 
terly  in  1S63,  but  Seymour  disapproved  of  the  arrest  of  C.  S. 
Vallandiglum  in  May,  and,  although  he  responded  immediately  to 
the  call  for  militia  in  June,  he  thought  the  Conscription  Act  un- 
necessary and  tmconstiluliona]  and  urged  the  president  to 
postpone  the  draft  until  its  legality  could  be  tested.  During 
the  draft  riots  in  July  he  proclaimed  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  in  a  stale  of  insurrection,  but  in  a  speech  (0  the 
rioters  adopted  a  tone  of  conciliation — a  political  error  which 
injured  bis  career.  He  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  in  1864.  In  i368  he  was  nominated  presidential 
candidate  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  being  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency;  but 
Seymour  and  Blair  carried  only  eight  stales  (including  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Oregon),  and  received  only  80  electoral  votes 
to  214  for  Grant  and  Collar.  Seymour  did  not  re.cntcr  political 
life,  refusing  to  be  considered  for  the  United  Stales  senatorship 
from  New  York  in  i8;6.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February 
■886  in  Utica,  at  the  home  of  bis  sister,  who  wa*  the  wife  of 
Roscoe  Conkliag. 

Tht  Public  Rtcard  of  Horatio  Stymoto  (New  York,  1868)  includes 
his  speeches  and  official  papers  betwveo  1856  and  1868. 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS  DAY  (1848-1907),  American  educa- 
tiOBist,  was  bora  in  Hudioa,  Ohio,  oo  the  isl  of  April  1848. 


He  graduated  in  1870  at  Western  Reserve  College,  where  his 
father,  Nathan  Perkins  Seymour,  was  long  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Here,  after  studying  in  Beriin  and  Leiprig,  the  son 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  1872-1880;  and  he  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  Yale  University  in  1S80,  holding  bis  position  until  his 
death  in  New  Haven  on  the  31st  of  December  1907.  He  was 
from  1887  to  1901  chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  was  president 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  from  1903.  Except 
for  his  SeUcttd  Odes  of  Pindar  {1882),  his  published  work  was 
practically  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems:  An 
Ititrtductvm  h  the  Lantuate  and  Verse  of  Homer  (1885); 
Homer's  Ittad,  L-iv.  (1887-1890);  Hovteric  Vocabulary 
(1889);  Iniroduclion  and  Vocabulary  to  School  Odyssey 
(1897);  and  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  (1907).  He  edited,  with 
Lewis  R.  Packard  and  John  W.  White,  the  "  College  Series  of 
Creek  Authors." 

SEYMOUR,  a  city  of  Jackson  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about 
$9  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  S337;  ('900)  6445, 
G21  foreign-born);  (1910)  6305.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  South-Westera  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Southern  Indiana 
railways,  and  by  the  Indianapolis,  Columbus  &  Southern  and 
the  Indianapolis  Ic  Louisville  interurban  electric  lines.  The  city 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  prtxlucc,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  wooUen-goods,  furniture,  carriages  and  automobflca. 
Seymour  was  settled  in  1854,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1864, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867. 

SEYMOUR  OF  SUDELEY,  THOMAS  SEYMOUR,  Bason 
(c.  i5o8-tS49),  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  was  fourth  son  of 
Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  Protector  Edward  Se}-mour,  ist  dtikc  of  Somerset.  His 
sister  Jane  Seymour  became  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
1536,  and  another  sister,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Cromwell's 
son.  Seymour's  connexions  thus  ensured  his  promotion,  and  he 
quickly  won  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  gave  him  many  grants  of 
land  and  employed  him  in  the  royal  household  and  on  diplomatic 
missions  abroad.  From  1540  to  1542  he  was  at  'Vicima,  and  in 
•  543  in  the  Netherbnds,  where  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  against  France,  holding  for  a  short  time  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  English  army.  In  1544  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life,  becoming  admiral  of  the 
fleet  a  few  months  later,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with 
guarding  the  Channel  against  French  invasion.  Henry  VIII. 
left  Seymour  a  legacy  by  his  will,  and  is  said  to  have  directed 
that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  Fcbnury  1547  he 
was  accordingly  created  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley  and  appointed 
lord  high  admiral.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  mainly 
occupied  in  intrigue  agaitLst  his  brother  the  Protector,  of  whose 
power  he  was  jealous;  and  he  aimed  at  procuring  for  himself  the 
position  of  guardian  of  the  young  king,  Edward  VI. .  Several 
matrimonial  projects  entered  into  Seymour's  schemes  for 
gratifying  his  ambitions.  No  sooner  was  Henry  VIII.  dead  than 
the  lord  high  admiral  tried  to  secure  the  princess  (afterwards 
queen)  Elizabeth  in  marriage;  and  when  this  project  was 
frustrated  he  secretly  married  the  late  king's  widow,  Catherine 
Parr,  whose  hand  be  had  vainly  sought  as  early  as  1 543.  He  also 
took  steps  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Edward,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  entered 
into  relations  with  pirates  on  the  western  coasts,  whom  it  was  his 
duty  as  lord  high  admiral  to  suppress,  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  support ;  and  when  the  Protector  invaded  Scotland  in  the 
summer  of  1547  Seymour  fomented  opposition  lo  his  authority 
in  his  absence.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  September  of  the 
next  year  he  made  renewed  attempts  to  marry  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  Somerset  strove  ineffectually  to  save  his  brother  from 
ruin,  and  in  January  1549  Seymour  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Tower;  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed  on  the  >olb 
of  March  15J9. 

See  Sir  J<»hn  M.iclean,  tife  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  (London. 
t86«))  :  Ckroniite  of  llrnry  Vflt.,  Iranstatrd  from  the  Spanuh,  with 
nmes  by  M.  A.  S.  Home  (London,  1889):  Literary  XnMl'u  ^ 
Edward  VI.,  with  note* and  memotr  by  J.  C.  Nichols  (2  vols.,  Losdaa 
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1857) :  Mafy  A.  E.  Green.  Lellrrs  0/  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies  <»/ 
Great  Britain  to  the  Close  of  the  Rei^n  oj  Mary  (i  vols,.  London,  1846). 
See  also  Somerset,  Edward  Seyuour,  ist  Dues  of,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 

SEYHB  SUR  HER,  or  La  Seyne,  an  industrial  suburb  of 
Toulon,  S.W.  of  that  port,  and  connected  witli  it  by  rail  and 
steamer.  Pop,  (1901)  21,002.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the 
shipbuilding  trade,  the  SocilSi  dts  Forges  et  Ckantiers  de  la 
Miditerranle  having  here  one  of  tlie  finest  shipbuilding  yards  in 
Europe  (it  is  a  branch  of  the  greater  establishment  at  Marseilles), 
which  gives  employment  to  about  3000  workmen. 

SFAX  (Arabic  Asfiiis  or  Sqfikus,  the  cucumbers),  a  dty  of 
Tunisia,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  capital,  78  m,  due  S. 
of  Susa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  (Syrtis  Minor)  opposite  theKerkcnna 
Islands,  in  34°  43'  N.,  10°  46'  E.  Sfax  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taphnira,  of  which  few  vestiges  remain.  The  town 
consists  of  a  European  quarter,  with  streets  regularly  laid  out 
and  fine  houses,  and  the  Arab  town,  with  its  kasbah  or  citadel, 
and  tower-Sanked  walls  pierced  by  three  gates.  Many  of  the 
private  houses,  mosques  and  zawias  arc  good  specimens  of  native 
art  of  the  i;th  and  i8th  centuries.  North-east  of  the  native 
town  Is  a  camp  for  the  European  garrison.  Sfax  was  formerly 
the  starting-point  of  a  caravan  route  to  Central  Africa,  but  its 
inland  trade  now  extends  only  to  the  phosphate  region  beyond 
Gafsa,  reached  by  a  railway  which,  after  skirting  the  coast  south- 
wards from  Sfax  to  Mahares,  runs  inland  past  Gafsa.  With 
Susa  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  and  motor  car. 
Olive  oil  is  manufactured,  and  the  fisheries  are  important, 
notably  those  of  sponges  and  of  octopuses  (exported  to  Greece). 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  largely  due  to  the  export  trade  in 
pho^^phates,  esparto  grass,  oil,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  sponges, 
wool,  &c  There  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  a  rise  and  fall  of  $  ft. 
at  spring  tides,  which  is  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Formerly 
the  only  anchorage  at  Sfax  was  2  m.  from  shore;  but  a  harbour, 
completed  in  1900  and  entered  by  a  channel  i\  m.  long  and  2iif^< 
deep,  now  renders  vessels  independent  of  the  tide.  There 
arc  separate  basins  for  fishing  boats  and  a  dock  for  torpedo-boat 
flotilla.  Round  the  town  for  5  or  6  m.  to  the  north  and  west 
stretch  orchards,  gardens  and  country  houses.  Dates,  almonds, 
grapes,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  olives,  and  in  rainy  years  melons 
and  cucumbers  grow  there  without  irrigation.  Two  enormous 
cisterns,  maintained  by  public  charitable  trusts,  supply  the  town 
with  water  in  dry  seasons. 

Sfax  is  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement.  Many  of  its  Arab 
Inhabitants  claim  descent  from  Mahomet.  The  Sicilians  under 
Roger  the  Norman  took  it  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  the  i6lh 
the  Spaniards  occupied  it  for  a  brief  period.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  in  1881  was  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
French  conquest  of  Tunisia;  it  was  pillaged  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  i6th  of  July,  and  the  inhabitants  had  afterwards  to  pay  a 
war  indemnity  of  £250,000.  The  population,  about  15,000  at  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation,  had  increased  to  50,000  in  1906. 

SFORZA,  the  name  of  a  famous  Italian  family.  They  were 
descended  from  a  peasant  condottiere,  Giacomo  or  Musio  (some- 
times abbreviated  into  Giacomuzzo)  Attendolo,  who  was  bom  at 
Cotignola  in  the  Romagna  on  the  toth  of  June  1369,  gained 
command  of  a  band  of  adventurers  by  whom  he  had  been  kid- 
napped, took  the  name  of  Sforza  in  the  field,  became  constable 
of  Naples  under  Joanna  11.,  fought  bravely  against  the  Spaniards, 
served  Pope  Martin  V.,  by  whom  he  was  created  a  Roman  count, 
and  was  drowned  on  the  4th  of  January  1424  in  the  Pescara 
near  Aquila  while  engaged  in  a  military  expedition.  His  natural 
son  Francesco  (1401-1466)  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
condottieri,  and  showed  military  genius  and  political  acumen. 
He  served  the  Visconti  against  the  Venetians  and  then  the 
Venetians  against  the  Visconti;  he  attacked  the  pope,  deprived 
bim  of  the  Romagna,  and  later  defended  him;  he  married  in 
1441  Bianca,  the  only  daughter  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  and  received  Pontrcmoli  and  Cremona  as  dowry  and 
the  promise  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  short-lived 
Ambiosian  republic,  which  was  established  by  the  Milanese  on 
the  death  of  Visconti  [1447),  was  overthrown  by  Francesco, 


who  made  his  triumphal  entry  as  duke  of  Milan  on  the  25th  a( 
March  1450.  He  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Piaceoza,  formed  close 
alliances  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  with  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  exercised  authority  over  Lombardy,  several  districts  south 
of  the  Po  and  even  Genoa.  He  rebuilt  the  fortress  of  Porta 
Giovio  and  constructed  the  Great  Hospital  and  the  canal  of  the 
Martesana,  which  connects  Milan  with  the  Adda;  and  his  court, 
filled  with  Italian  scholars  and  Greek  exiles,  speedily  became 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Italy.  His  daugbtci'Ippolita  was 
renowned  for  her  Latin  discourses. 

Francesco  left  several  sons,  among  whom  were  GaleajExo 
Maria,  Lodovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  and  Ascagnio,  who  became 
a  cardinal. 

Galeazzo  Maim,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  was  bom  in 
1444,  and  was  a  lover  of  art,  eloquent  in  speech,  but  dissolute 
and  crueL  He  was  assassinated  at  the  porch  of  the  cathtdnl 
on  the  26th  of  December  1476  by  three  young  Milanese  noblemen 
desirous  of  imitating  Brutus  and  Cassius.  His  daughter  Caterina 
is  separately  noticed.  CuN  Galeazzo  (1469-1494),  son  of 
Galeazzo,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  under  the  regency  of  bit 
mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  was  supplanted  in  her  power 
(1481)  by  the  boy's  uncle,  Lodovico  the  Moor.  Giao  Galeazzo 
married  Isabella  of  Aragon,  granddaughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  his  sudden  death  was  attributed  by  some  to  poison 
administered  by  the  regent.  His  daughter.  Bona  Sroua 
(i493-i557)>  married  King  Sigismund  of  Poland  in  1518.  She 
disphiyed  remarkable  ability  In  government,  built  castles, 
schools  and  hospitals,  but  increased  corruption  and  intrigue  at 
the  Polish  court.  She  was  accused  of  having  killed  her  dauber- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  Sigismund  Augustus.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  returned  to  Italy  and  was  poisoned  (1557)  by  her 
paramour  Fappacoda. 

Lodovico  tue  Moor  [Lodovico  il  Mora]  (t4Si-;5o8),  who  is 
famed  as  patron  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  and  other  artists,  had 
summoned  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  his  aid  (1494)  and  received 
the  ducal  crown  from  the  Milanese  nobles  on  the  22nd  of  October 
in  the  same  year,  but  finding  his  own  position  endangered  by 
the  Frinch  policy,  he  joined  the  league  against  Charles  VIII., 
giving  his  niece  Bianca  in  marriage  to  Maximilian  I.  and  receiving 
in  return  imperial  investiture  of  the  duchy.  Lodovico  was  driven 
from  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  in  r499,  and  although  reinstated  for 
a  short  time  by  the  Swiss  he  was  eventually  delivered  over  by 
them  to  the  French  (April  1500)  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Loches.  Francesco,  the  son  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  was 
also  taken  to  France  by  Louis  XII.,becameabbotof  Marmouticis, 
and  died  in  1511. 

The  two  sons  of  Lodovico,  Massdcuano  and  Fkancxsco 
Maiua,  took  refuge  in  Germany;  the  former  was  restored  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan  by  the  Swiss  in  1512,  but  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  his  allies  at  Marignano  (1515)  he  abandoned 
his  rights  to  Francis  I.  for  a  pension  of  30,000  ducats,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1530;  the  latter  was  put  in  possession  of  Milan  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Bicocca  in  1522,  subsequently 
entered  the  Italian  League  against  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
was  unpopular  on  account  of  oppressive  taxation,  and  his  death 
(24lh  of  October  1535)  marked  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Sforza.    The  duchy  went  to  Charles  V. 

The  dukes  of  Sforza-Cesarini  and  the  counts  of  Santa  Fioia 
are  descended  from  coll.iteral  branches  of  the  Sforza  family. 

See  J.  Burckh.irdt,  The  Civilizalion  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  trans, 
by  S.  G.  C.  Miildlcmore  (London,  1S98);  J.  A.  Synionds,  Are  of  the 
Despots  (New  York.   iSSS);  \V.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and   Times  a] 


Sci.  Atti,  vol.  36  (Turin,  1901).  There  is  a  critical  bibliography 
by  Oito  von  Schlcinilz  in  Zeilschrift  fUr  Bucherfrciinde,  vol.  v. 
(Bielefeld.  1901).  (C.H.  Ha.) 

SFORZA,  CATERINA  1.ia63-is<^),  countess  of  ForB,  was  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  (see  above). 
In  1473  she  was  betrothed  to  Girolamo  Riario,  a  son  of  Pope 
Siitus  tV.,  who  was  thus  able  to  regain  possession  of  ImoU, 
that  city  being  made  a  fief  of  the  Riario  famiV-  After  a  triumphal 
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aiti7  into  ImoU  in  U77  Cateriu  Sfotis  want  to  Rome  with  her 
husband,  who,  vith  the  help  of  tlie  pope,  wrested  the  brdship 
of  Forll  from  the  Ordelsffi.  Riario,  by  means  of  many  crimes,  for 
which  his  wife  seems  to  have  blamed  him,  succeeded  in  accumu- 
lating great  wealth,  and  on  the  death  of  Siztus  in  August  1484, 
be  sent  Caterioa  to  Rome  to  occupy  the  castle  of  St  Anf^o, 
which  she  defended  gallantly  until,  on  the  isth  of  October, 
ibe  surrendered  it  by  his  order  to  the  Sacred  College.  They 
then  returned  to  their  fiefs  of  Imola  and  Fori],  where  they  tried 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  by  erecting  magnificent  public 
buildiogs  and  churches  and  by  abolishing  taxes;  but  want  of 
money  obliged  them  to  levy  the  taxes  once  more,  which  caused 
dissatisfaction.  Riario's  enemies  conspired  against  him  with  a 
view  to  making  Franceschetto  Cybd,  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  lord  of  Imola  and  Fori]  in  his  stead.  Riario  thereupon 
instituted  a  system  of  persecution,  in  which  Caterina  was  impli- 
cated, against  all  whom  he  suspected  of  treachery.  In  14SS 
be  was  murdered  by  three,  conspirators,  his  palace  was  sacked, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The  castle  of 
Forll,  however,  held  out  in  Caterina's  interest,  and  every  induce- 
ment and  threat  to  make  her  order  its  surrender  proved  useless; 
having  managed  to  escape  from  her  captors  she  penetrated  into 
the  castle,  whence  she  threatened  to  bombard  the  city,  refusing 
to  come  to  terms  even  when  the  besiegers  threatened  to  murder 
her  chndreo.  With  the  assistance  of  Lodovico  n  Moro  she  was 
able  to  defeat  her  enemies  and  to  regain  possession  of  all  her 
dominions;  she  wreaked  vengeance  on  those  who  had  opposed 
her  and  re-established  her  power.  Being  now  a  widow  she  had 
several  lovers,  and  by  one  of  them,  Giacomo  Feo,  whom  she 
afterwards  married,  she  had  a  son.  Feo,  who  made  himself 
hated  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence,  was  murdered  before  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  in  August  1495;  Caterina  had  all  the  conspirators 
and  their  families,  including  the  women  and  children,  massacred. 
She  established  friendly  relations  with  the  new  pope,  Alexander 
VI.,  and  with  the  Florentines,  whose  ambassador,  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  she  secretly  married  in  1496.  Giovanni  died  in  1498, 
but  Caterina  managed  with  the  aid  of  Lodovico  U  Moro  and  of 
the  Florentines  to  save  her  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Venetians.  Alexander  VI.,  however,  angered  at  her  refusal  to 
agree  to  a  union  between  his  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  her 
■on  Ottaviano,  and  coveting  her  territories  as  well  as  the  rest  d 
Romagna  for  bis  son  Ceiare,  issued  a  bull  on  the  9th  of  Marth 
t499>  declaring  that  the  house  of  Riario  had  forfeited  the  totdship 
of  Imola  and  Forii  and  conferring  those  fiefs  on  Cesare  Borgia. 
The  latter  began  his  campaign  of  conquest  irith  Caterina  Sforza's 
dominions  and  attacked  her  with  hi*  whole  army,  reinforced 
by  14,000  French  troops  and  by  Louis  XII.  Caterfaia  placed  her 
cbildicn  In  safety  and  took  strenuous  measures  for  defence. 
The  castle  of  Imola  was  hekl  by  her  henchman  Dionigi  Nald! 
of  Brisighella,  imtil  Rsistaoce  being  no  longer  poesible  he  sur^ 
tendered  (December  1499)  with  the  honours  of  war.  Caterina 
absolved  the  dlizensof  Fori!  from  their  oath  of  fealty,  and 
defended  herself  in  the  citadel.  She  repeatedly  beat  back  the 
Borgia's  onslaughu  and  refused  all  his  offers  of  peace.  Finally 
when  the  situation  had  become  untenable  and  having  in  vain 
l^ven  orders  for  the  magazine  to  be  blown  up,  she  surrendered, 
after  a  battle  in  which  large  numben  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
to  Antolne  Bigiey,  taUii  of  Dijon,  entrusting  heisclf  to  the  honour 
.  of  France  (January  is,  rsoo).  Thus  her  life  was  spared,  but  she 
was  not  saved  from  the  outrages  of  the  treacherons  Cesare; 
(he  was  afterwards  taken  to  Rome  and  held  a  prisoner  for  a  year 
in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  whence  she  was  Ubetated  by  the  same 
iaiili  of  Dijon  to  whom  die  had  surrendered  at  ForU.  She  took 
refuge  in  Florence  to  escape  from  persecution  from  the  Borgias, 
and  the  power  of  that  sinister  family  having  coUapaed  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1 503,  she  attempted  to  tegain  possession 
of  her  dominions.  In  this  she  failed  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
her  brothers-in-law,  Pierfrancesco  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and 
aa  they  wished  to  get  her  son  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (afterwards 
Giovanni  dalle  Bande  Nere)  into  their  hands,  she  took  refuge 
with  him  in  the  convent  of  Annsleni,  where  she  died  on  the 
flotb  of  May  1509. 


jF. 


See  Burid,  YUa  H  CaluiM  Sfona-ISaTio  (StUap^  17 
OUva,  Vita  di  C.  Sftna,  ntnan  di  FarH  (Foitt,  i8ai): 
Dcsidcrio  Pesolini  Dall'  Onda,  CaUrifta  Sforza  (Rome,  1893); 
English  translation  by  P.  S]f Ivester  ( 1 898) .  Inis  is  the  best  and  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject ;  E.  M.  de  VokQ6,  HUloire  tl  potsU 
(Paris,  1898) ;  and  Enwato  Maai, "  C.  Sfona,"  m  the  Namt  AxUtopa 
for  May  1  and  May  15, 1893. 

SOAHBATI,  OIOVAlm  (r843-  )•  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  in  Rome  on  the  38th  of  May  1843,  of  an  Italian  father 
and  an  English  mother.  His  eariy  education  took  place  at 
Trevi,  in  Umbria,  and  there  he  wrote  some  church  music,  and 
obtained  experience  as  a  singer  and  conductor.  In  i860  he 
settled  ia  Rome,  and  definitdy  took  up  the  work  of  winning 
acceptance  f<>r  the  best  German  music,  which  was  at  that  time 
neglected  in  Italy.  The  influence  and  support  of  Liszt,  who 
was  in  Rome  from  1861,  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  him,  and  concerts  were  given  in  which  Sgambat!  conducted 
as  well  as  pfatycd  the  piano.  His  composition,  of  this  period 
(t864-i86j)  included  a  quartet,  two  piano  quintets,  an  octet, 
and  an  overttire.  He  conducted  Liszt's  Daitle  symphony  in 
iSM,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wagner's  mtisic  for  the  first 
time  at  Munich,  whither  he  travelled  in  Liszt's  company.  His 
first  album  of  songs  appeared  in  1870,  and  his  first  symphony 
was  played  at  the  Quirinal  in  1881;  tliis,  as  well  as  a  piano 
concerto,  was  performed  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  England 
in  1881;  and  at  his  second  visit,  in  1801,  his  Sinfonia  tpilalamio 
was  given  at  the  Philharmonic  His  most  extensive  work,  a 
Reqtiiem  Mass,  was  performed  in  Rome  igot.  His  many  piano- 
forte works  have  won  permanent  success;  but  his  influence  on 
Italian  musical  taste  has  been  perhaps  greater  than  the  merits 
of  his  compositions,  which,  though  often  poetical  and  generally 
effective,  are  often  slight  in  style. 

SHABATS  (also  written  Shaiali  and  Sah<K),  a  town  in  Servia, 
capital  of  the  Drina  department,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Save.  Pop.  (1900)  i>,07>.  It  has  a  medieval  castle,  built  in 
1470  by  Sultan  Mahomnied  II.,  to  facilitate  the  incursion  of  the 
Turks  into  Sljvonia,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  north-u'estem  Servia, 
exporting  cereals,  prunes,  cattle  and  pigs  to  Hungary,  tt  it 
well  known  for  the  excellent  white  honey  which  comes  from 
its  neighbourhood.  The  district  n  rich  in  Ume-trecs.  Shabatsis 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  the  district  prefecture,  and  of  a  tribunal 
It  has  a  college  and  a  library,  and  a  garrison  occupies  the  old 
fort.  The  people  of  Shabats  have  the  repuUUon  of  being  the 
wittiest  in  Servia, 

SHAO,  the  name  given  to  certain  migratory  species  of  herrings 
(Clupea),  which  are  distinguished  from  the  herrings  proper 
by  the  total  absence  of  teeth  in  the  jaws.  Two  species  occur 
in  Europe,  much  resembling  each  other — one  commonly  called 
allis  shad  \ciupto  alosa  or  Alosa  rulearis),  and  the  other  known 
as  twaite  A»A(Ctuptofintam  Alosa  finia).  Both,  like  the  majority 
of  herrings,  are  greenish  on  the  back  and  silvery  on  the  sides, 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  the  other  European  species 
Clupea  by  the  presence  of  a  large  blackish  blotch  behind  the 
gill-opening,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  several  other 
similar  spots  ak>ng  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  body.  So 
closely  allied  are  these  two  fishes  that  their  distbictncss  can  be 
proved  only  by  an  examination  of  the  gill-apparatus,  the  allis 
shad  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  very  fine  and  long  gill-rakers 
along  the  concave  edge  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  whilst  the 
twaite  shad  possesses  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  stout 
and  stiff  gill-rakecs  only.  In  their  habits  and  geographical 
distribution  also  the  two  shads  are  similar.  They  inhabit  the 
coasts  of  temperate  Europe,  the  twaite  shad  being  more  numerous 
in  the  Mediterranean.  While  they  are  in  salt  water  they  live 
singly  or  in  very  small  companies,  but  during  May  (the  twaite 
shad  some  weeks  later)  they  congregate,  and  in  great  numbers 
ascend  large  rivets,  such  as  the  Severn  (and  formerly  the  Thames), 
the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile,  Stc,  in  order  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  A  few  weeks  after  they  drop  down  the  river,  lean  and 
exhausted,  numbers  floating  dad  00  the  surface,  10  that  only 
a  small  proportion  seem  to  regain  the  sea.  At  Elbeuf  on  the 
Seine  above  Rouen  there  was  iormeriy  a  hatchery  for  the  artificial 
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propagation  of  ahad.  The  egga  are  spawned  in  May  and  June, 
and  aie  similar  in  the  two  spedes;  they  are  heavier  than  the  fresh 
water  in  which  they  develop,  but  unlike  the  herring's  eggs  they 
arc  not  adhesive.  They  remain  free  and  separate  at  the  bottom 
ol  the  river,  carried  down  by  the  current  or  up  by  the  tide.  In 
the  Elbe  the  twaite  shad  spawns  Ixlow  Hamburg,  the  allis  shad 
above  Dresden.  In  Novemlxr  the  (ry  have  reached  3  to  5  in. 
in  length,  but  very  {ew  specimens  in  their  second  year  have 
been  found  in  rivers.  The  majority  seem  to  descend  to  tlw  sea 
liefore  their  first  winter,  to  return  when  mature.  On  rivers  in 
which  these  fishes  make  their  periodical  appearance  they  have 
become  the  object  of  a  regular  fishery.  Tbey  are  much  esteemed 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  where  they  are  generally  linown  as 
"  Maifisch."  The  allis  shad  is  cau^t  at  a  size  {rom  s  J  to  24  in., 
and  is  better  flavoured  than  tlie  twaite  shad,  which  is  generally 
smaller. 

Other,  but  dotely  allied  species,  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
North  America,  all  surpassing  the  European  species  in  imponance 
as  food-fishes  and  economic  value,  viz.,  the  American  shad  (Ctupea 
sapidissima),  the  gaspercau  or  ale-wife  (C  maUowocca  orarriuw), 
and  the  menhaden  (u  nwnJbim). 

SHADDOCK  (Ciiriu  dccumana),  a  tree  allied  to  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  presumably  native  to  the  Malay  and  Polynesian 
islands,  but  generally  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics.  The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  orange,  but  downy  on  the  tuider 
surface,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots.  The  flowers  arc  large 
and  wMte,  and  are  succeeded  by  very  large  globose  fruits  like 
oranges,  but  paler  in  colour,  and  with  a  more  pungent  flavour. 
The  name  Shaddock  is  asserted  to  be  that  of  a  captain  who 
introduced  the  tree  to  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  grape-fruit,  pommeloes,  and  "  forbidden  fruit." 
Varieties  occur  with  yellow  and  reddish  pulp;  and  there  are 
also  pear-shaped  varieties. 

SHADOOF  (Arab,  shsduj),  an  apparatus  tor  drawing  water, 
used  in  the  East  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  Nile  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  consists  of  an  upright  frame  on 
which  is  suspended  a  long  pole  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fifth 
of  its  length  from  one  eiul;  to  the  other  end  is  attached  a  bucket 
or  skin  bag,  while  at  the  short  end  a  weight  is  suspended  serving 
as  the  counterpoise  of  a  lever.  The  vessel  containing  the  water 
is  then  swung  round  and  emptied  into  the  runnel,  which  conveys 
the  water  in  the  direction  required. 

SHADOW  (O.  Eng.  Sciadem,  xeadu;  a  form  of  "shade"; 
connected  with  Or.  mc&rot,  darkness).  When  an  opaque  body 
is  placed  between  a  screen  and  a  lummous  source,  it  casts  a 
"  shadow  "  on  the  screen.  If  the  source  be  a  point,  such  as  the 
image  formed  by  a  lens  of  small  focus  or  by  a  fine  hole  in  a  plate 
held  close  to  a  bright  flame,  the  outline  of  the  shadow  is  to  be 
found  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  luminous  point  so  as  to 
envelop  the  opaque  body.  These  lines  form  a  cone.  The  points 
of  contact  form  a  line  on  the  opaque  body  separating  the 
illuminated  from  the  non-illuminated  portion  of  its  surface. 
Similarly,  when  these  lines  are  produced  to  meet  the  screen, 
their  points  of  intersection  vith  it  form  a  line  which  separates 
the  illuminated  from  the  non-illuminated  parts  of  the  screen. 
This  line  is  called  the  boundary  of  the  geiwulrical  skadm,  and 
its  construction  la  based  on  the  assumption  that  h'ght  travels 
in  straight  lines  (in  homogeneous  media)  and  suffers  no  deviation 
on  meeting  an  obstacle.  But  a  deviation,  termed  difradioHf 
does  occur,  and  consequently  the  complete  theory  of  shadows 
involves  considerations  based  on  the  nature  of  the  rays  them- 
selves; this  aspect  is  treated  in  DimACnoM  01  Licbt.  An 
instance  of  the  geometrical  shadow  is  seen  when  a  very  small 
gas-jet  is  burning  in  a  ground-glass  shade  near  a  wall.  In  this 
case  the  cone,  above  mentioned,  b  usually  a  right  cone  with  its 
axis  vertical.  Thus  the  boundary  of  the  geometric  shadow  is  a 
portion  of  a  circle  on  the  roof,  but  a  portion  of  an  hyperbola 
on  the  vertical  wall.  If  the  roof  be  tH>t  horizontal,  we  may  obtain 
in  this  way  any  form  of  conic  section.  Hints  in  projection  may 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  shadows  of  bodies  of  various 
forms  cast  in  this  way  by  rays  which  virtually  diverge  from  one 
point:  e.j[.  bow  to  place  a  plane  quadrilateral  of  given  form 
to  that  its  gconetiic  shadow  may  be  a  square;  how  to  place  an 


elliptic  disk,  with  a  small  hole  in  it,  so  that  the  shadow  mqr 
be  circular  with  a  bright  spot  at  its  centre,  &c 

When  there  are  more  luminous  points  than  one,  we  have 
only  to  draw  separately  the  geometrical  shadows  due  to  each 
of  the  sources,  and  then  superpose  them.  A  new  consideration 
now  comes  in.  There  wiU  be,  in  general,  portions  of  all  the 
separate  geometrical  shadows  which  overlap  one  another  in  some 
particular  regions  of  the  screen.  In  such  regions  we  still  have 
full  shadow;  but  around  them  there  will  be  other  regions,  some 
illuminated  by  one  of  the  sources  alone,  some  by  two,  &c,  until 
finally  we  come  to  the  parts  of  the  screen  which  are  illuminated 
directly  by  all  the  sources.  There  will  evidently  be  still  a  definite 
boundary  of  the  parts  wholly  unilluminated,  >.e.  the  true  shadow 
or  umbra,  and  also  a  definite  boundary  of  the  [>arts  whoUy 
illuminated.  The  region  between  these  boundaries — i.e.  the 
partially  illumined  portion — is  called  the  penumbra. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  cast  by  four 
equal  luminous  points  arranged  as  the  cornets  of  a  square— 


Fig.  I. 

the  disk  being  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  overlapping  of  the 
separate  shadows.  The  amount  of  want  of  illumination  in  each 
portion  of  the  penumbra  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  shading. 
The  separate  shadows  are  circular,  if  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the 
screen.  If  we  suppose  the  number  of  sources  to  increase  in- 
definitely, so  as  finally  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
surface  as  the  source  of  light,  it  is  obvious  that  the  degrees  of 
darkness  at  different  portions  of  the  penumbra  will  also  increase 
indefinitely;  i.e.  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  brightness 
in  the  penumbra  from  total  darkness  at  the  edge  next  the 
geometrical  shadow  to  full  illumination  at  the  outer  edge. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  why  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun  or  moon 
arc  in  general  so  much  less  sharp  than  those  cast  by  the  electric 
arc.  For,  practically,  at  moderate  distances  the  arc  appears  at 
a  mere  luminous  point.  But  if  we  place  a  body  at  a  distaiKx  of 
a  foot  or  two  only  from  the  arc,  the  shadow  cast  will  have  ts 
much  of  penumbra  as  if  the  sun  had  been  the  source.  The 
breadth  of  the  penumbra  when  the  source  and  screen  are  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  opaque  body  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  , 
luminous  source.  The  notions  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  are 
important  in  considering  eclipses  (f.>.).  When  the  eclipse  is 
total,  there  is  a  real  geometrical  shadow — very  small  compared 
with  the  penumbra  (for  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  nearly  equal,  but  their  distances  are  as  37a :  j) ;  when 
the  ech'pse  is  annular,  the  shadow  is  all  penimibra.  In  a  lunar 
eclipse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  is  the  shadow-casting  body, 
and  the  moon  is  the  screen,  and  we  observe  things  iccardisg  to 
our  first  point  of  view. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  body  which  casts  the  shadow  is  • 
large  one,  such  as  a  wall,  with  a  bole  in  it.  If  wc  were  to  plug 
the  hole,  the  whole  screen  would  be  in  geometrical  shadow. 
Hence  the  illumination  of  the  screen  by  the  light  passing  througb 
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thebdeispreciKlywhatirauldbecutoSbyaduIcwhidi  fits  the 
bole,  and  the  complement  of  fig.  i,  in  which  the  light  and  shade 
are  iBteichaoged,  would  give  therefore  the  effect  of  four  eqbal 
sources  of  light  sfaiiiiDg  on  a  wall  through  a  circular  hole.  The 
umbra  in  the  former  case  becomes  the  fully  illuminated  portion, 
and  vice  nan.  The  penambra  remains  the  penumbra,  but  it 
is  now  darkest  where  before  it  was  brightest,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus  we  see  how,  when  a  small  hole  is  cut  in  the  window- 
abitter  of  a  daric  room,  a  picture  of  the  sun,  and  bright  clouds 
about  it,  is  farmed  on  the  opposite  wall.  This  picture  is  obviously 
iaveited,  and  also  perverted,  for  not  only  are  objects  depicted 
lower  the  higher  they  are,  but  also  objects  seen  to  the  right  are 
depicted  to  the  left,  &c.  But  it  will  be  seen  unperverted  (though 
still  inverted)  if  it  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  and 
looked  at  from  behind.  The  smaller  the  boh;  (so  far  at  least 
as  geometrical  optics  is  concerned)  the  less  confused  will  the 
picture  be.  As  the  bole  is  made  larger  the  illuminated  portions 
from  different  sources  gradually  overlap;  and  when  the  hole 
becomes  a  window  we  have  no  indications  of  such  a  picture 
except  from  a  body  (like  the  sun)  much  brighter  than  the  other 
external  objects.  Here  the  picture  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
sun,  it  is  now  a  picture  of  the  window.  But  if  the  wall  could  be 
placed  loom.oS,  the  picture  would  be  one  of  the  sun.  To  prevent 
this  overlapping  of  images,  and  yet  to  admit  a  good  deal  of  light, 
is  one  main  object  of  the  lens  which  usually  forms  part  of  the 
camera  obscura  (f.s). 

The  formation  of  pictures  of  the  sun  in  this  way  is  well  seen 
on  a  calm  sunny  day  under  trees,  where  the  sunlight  penetrating 
through  small  chinks  forms  elliptic  spots  on  the  ground.  When 
detached  douds  are  drifting  rapidly  across  the  sun,  we  often  see 
the  shadows  of  the  bars  of  the  window  on  the  walls  or  floor 
suddenly  shifted  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  for  a  moment  very  much 
more  sharply  defined.  They  are,  in  fact,  shadows  cast  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb,  from  opposite  sides  alternately. 
Another  beautiful  illustration  is  easily  obtained  by  cutting  with 
a  sharp  knife  a  very  small  T  aperture  in  a  piece  of  note  paper. 
Place  this  dose  to  the  eye,  and  an  inch  or  so  behind  it  place 
another  piece  of  paper  with  a  fine  needle-hole  in  it.  The  light 
of  the  sky  passing  through  the  needle-hole  forms  a  bright  picture 
of  the  T  on  the  retina.  The  eye  perceives  this  picture,  which 
gives  the  impression  of  the  T  much  magnified,  but  turned  upside 
down. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  may  fitly  be  referred  to  in  this 
connexion,  viz.  the  phantoms  which  are  seen  when  wc  look  at 
two  parallel  sets  of  palisades  or  railings,  one  behind  the  other, 
or  look  through  two  parallel  sides  of  a  meat-safe  formed  of 
perforated  zinc.  The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  magnified 
set  of  bars  or  apertures  which  appear  to  move  rapidly  as  wc  slowly 
walk  past.  Their  origin  is  the  fact  that  where  the  bars  appear 
nearly  to  coincide  the  apparent  gaps  bear  the  greatest  ratio  to  the 
dark  spaces;  i.e.  these  parts  of  the  field  are  the  most  highly 
illmninated.  The  exact  determination  of  the  appearances  in  any 
given  case  is  a  mere  problem  of  convergents  to  a  continued 
fraction.  But  the  fact  that  the  apparent  rapidity  of  motion  of 
this  [ihantom  may  exceed  in  any  ratio  that  of  the  spectator  is  of 
importance — enabling  us  to  see  how  velocities,  apparently  of 
impossible  magnitude,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  running 
along  of  the  condition  of  visibility  among  a  group  of  objects  no 
one  of  which  is  moving  at  an  extravagant  rate. 

SHADWBLU  THOMAS  (c.  1642-1693),  English  playwright  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  about  1642,  at  Santon  Hall, 
Norfolk,  according  to  his  son's  account.  He  was  educated  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's  School,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  entered  in  1656.  He  left  the  univeraly  without 
a  degree,  and  joined  the  Middle  Temple.  In  >66S  he  produced 
a  prose  comedy.  The  SuUen  Lovers,  or  Uu  Impertinent^,  based  on 
Les  Fdcheux  of  Molidre,  and  written  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Ben  Jonson.  His  best  plays  are  Epsem  Wells  (167:),  for  which 
Sir  Charles  Scdley  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  Squire  of  Alsatia 
(tiSS).  Alsatia  was  the  cant  name  for  Whittfriars,  then  a  kind 
of  sanctuary  for  persons  liable  to  arrest,  and  the  play  represents, 
jB  diak^uc  f  uD  of  the  aigot  of  the  place,  the  advenluiea  of  a  young 


heir  who  falls  into  the  hand  of  tbe  sharpers  there.  For  fourteen 
years  from  the  production  of  his  first  comedy  to  his  memorable 
encounter  with  Dryden,  Shadwell  produced  a  play  nearly  every 
year.  These  productions  display  a  genuine  hatred  of  shams, 
and  a  rough  but  honest  moral  purpose.  They  are  disfigured  by 
indecencies,  but  present  a  vivid  pictureof  contemporarymanners. 

Shadwell  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  unfortunate  Mac 
Flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire,  the  "  last  great  prophet  of  tauto- 
logy," and  the  literary  son  and  heir  of  Richard' Flecknoe: — 
"  The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 
Dryden  had  furnished  Shadwell  with  a  prologue  to  his  Trvt 
Widoiff  (1679),  and  in  spite  of  momentary  differences,  the  two 
had  been  apparently  on  friendly  terms.  But  when  Dryden 
joined  the  court  party,  and  produced  Absalom  and  Ackitopkti 
and  The  Medal,  ShadwcU  became  the  champion  of  the  true-blue 
Protestants,  and  made  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  poet  in  Tke 
Medal  oj  John  Boyes:  a  Satire  against  Folly  and  Kriavery  (1683). 
Dryden  immediately  retorted  in  Mac  Flecknoe,  or  a  Satire  on 
tite  True  Blue  Protestant  Poet,  TJ.  (1681),  in  which  Shadwell't 
personalities  were  returned  with  interest.  A  month  later  he 
contributed  to  Nahum  Tate's  continuation  of  Absalom  and 
Aekilophel  satirical  portraits  of  Elkanah  Settle  as  Docg  and  of 
Shadwell  as  Og.  In  2687  Shadwell  attempted  to  answer  these 
attacks  in  a  version  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  At  the  Whig 
triumph  in  1688  he  superseded  his  enemy  as  poet  laureate  and 
historiographer  royal.  He  died  at  Chelsea  on  the  19th  of 
November  1692. 

His  son,  Chasles  Sraoweil,  was  the  author  of  The  Fair 
Qnalcr  oj  Dc'il  and  other  plays,  collected  and  published  In  1720. 

\  complete  edition  of  Sh.idwcli's  works  was  published  by  his  son 
Sir  John  Shadwell  in  1720.  His  other  dramatic  works  arc — The 
Royal  Shepherdess  {1669),  an  adaptation  of  John  Fountain's  Rrj;ards 
of  Virtue;  The  Humorist  (1671):  The  Miser  (1672),  adapted  from 
Moliere;  Psyche  (1675);  The  Libcrline  (1676);  The  Virlttoso 
(1676);  The  history  of  Timon  of  Athens  the  Man-hater  (1678). — on 
this  Shakespearian  adaptation  sec  O.  Bcbcr,  ShadxaeU's  Bearbeilung 
des.. .Timon  0/  Athens  (Rostock,  l8j)7);  A  True  Widoiv  (1679); 
TIte  Woman  Captain  (16S0),  revived  in  1744  as  The  Prodigal;  The 
Lancashire  Witclics  and  Teague  O'Divelly,  the  Irish  Priest  {1682); 
Bury  Fair  (1669) ;  The  Amorous  Bieol,  with  the  second  port  of  Teague 
O'Divflly  (H>90);  The  Scowcrers  (1691):  and  The  Volunteers,  or 
Slocl:jobbers,  pnbVibhcci  posthumously  (1693). 

SHAFI'I  iJIahommcd  ibn  Idris  ash-Shafi'il  (767-820),  the 
founder  of  the  Shafi'ite  school  of  canon  law,  was  bom  in  A.H. 
1 50  (a.d.  767)  of  a  Koreishite  (Quraishite)  family  at  Gaza  or 
Ascalon,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  poor  circiunslances 
at  Mecca.  There,  and  especially  in  intercourse  with  the  desert 
tribe  of  Hudhail,  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  classical  Arabic 
and  old  Arabian  poetry  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous. 
About  t70  he  went  to  Medina  and  studied  canon  law  (Jlqh) 
under  Klalik  ibn  Anas.  After  the  death  of  Malik  in  179  legend 
takes  him  to  Yemen,  where  he  is  involved  in  an  'Alid  conspiracy, 
carried  prisoner  to  Bagdad,  but  pardoned  by  lUrUn  al-Rashld. 
He  was  certainly  pursuing  his  studies,  and  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  Bagdad  in  some  such  way  as  this  and  then  to  have 
studied  under  Qanifite  teachers.  He  had  not  yet  formulated 
his  own  system.  Alter  a  journey  to  Egypt,  however,  we  find  him 
in  Bagdad  again,  as  a  teacher,  between  195  and  tgS.  There 
he  had  great  success  and  turned  the  tide  against  the  tjanifile 
school.  His  method  was  to  restore  the  sources  of  canon  law 
which  Aba  ^anlfa,  had  destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  to 
speculative  deduction.  Instead,  he  laid  equal  emphasis  upon 
the  four — Koran,  tradition,  analogy,  and  agreement.  See 
further,  under  MaBOUUkdah  Law.  In  198  he  went  to  Egypt 
in  the  train  of  a  new  governor,  and  this  time  was  received  as 
the  leading  orthodox  authority  in  law  of  his  time.  There  he 
developed  and  somewhat  changed  the  details  of  his  system, 
and  died  in  204  (a.d.  820).  He  was  buried  to  the  south-cast  of 
what  is  now  Cairo,  and  a  great  dome  (erected  c.  AJ>.  1240)  is 
conspicuous  over  his  tomb. 

See  F.  WOstenfeld,  SchSfiUlen,  ji  fl.;  M.  J.  de  Coqc  In  ZDUG. 
xlvii.  to6  If.;  C.  Btockelraann,  Cetehichle,  i.  178  ff.;  M'G.  de  Slane's 
iransl.  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  ii.  569  ff.,  Fikrisl,  209,  Nawawi't  £iMr. 
Diet.  Si  e.  (U.\i.Uk) 
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SHAnKOV,  raTBR  PAVLOVICH,  B*XOH  (1670-1739), 
Russian  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  coadjutois  of  Peter  tlie 
Great,  was  of  obscure,  and  in  all  probability  of  Jewish,  extraction. 
He  &ist  made  himself  useful  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  foreign  langtiages.  He  was  the  chief  translator  in  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  for  many  years,  subsequently  accompanying 
Peter  on  his  travels.  Made  a  baron  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
vice-chancellor,  he  displayed  diplomatic  talents  of  the  highest 
order.  During  the  unlucky  campaign  of  1711,  he  succeeded 
against  all  expectations  in  concluding  the  peace  of  the  Pruth 
(see  TURKZV:  History).  Peter  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
ss  a  hostage,  and  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.  Finally,  however,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  he  defeated  the  diplomacy  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  his  agents,  and  conhrmed  the  good 
idations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(June  jth,  17  rj).  On  the  institution  of  the  colleges  or  depart- 
ments of  state  in  1718,  Shafirov  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  senator.  In  r723, 
however,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  capital  sentence  was  commuted  on  the  scaffold  to  banish- 
ment, first  to  Siberia  and  then  to  Novgorod.  Peculations  and 
disorderly  conduct  in  the  senate  were  the  offences  charged  against 
Shafirov,  and  with  some  justice.  On  tlie  death  of  Peter,  Shafirov 
was  released  from  prison  and  commissioned  to  write  the  life 
of  his  late  master.  He  had  previously  (1717),  in  an  historical 
tract  on  the  war  with. Charles  XU.,  in  winch  Peter  himself 
collaborated,  epitomized,  in  a  high  panegyric  style,  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  the  tsar-regenerator.  The  successful  rivalry 
of  his  supplanter,  Andrei  Osterman,  prevented  Shafirov  from 
holding  any  high  office  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life. 

Sec  B.  M.  Solovev,  History  oJRussiat  vols,  xiii.-xvi.  (Rus.)  (Peters- 
burg, 189s).  R.  N.  B.) 

SHAFT  (O.  Eog.,  xeafl,  from  safan,  to  shave;  the  word  is 
common  to  Teutonic  languages),  any  slender,  smoothed  rod  or 
stick,  and  so  first  used  of  the  body  of  an  arrow  or  spear  to  which 
the  head  is  attached;  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a 
tool,  and  to  the  pair  of  bars  between  which  a  horse  is  harnessed  to 
a  vehicle,  and  in  machinery  to  connecting  bars  or  rods  conveying 
power  from  one  part  of  a  machine  to  another.  It  is  also  applied 
to  an  opening  sunk  in  the  ground  for  mining  ot  other  purposes 
(see  Shaft-sinking).  This  use  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of 
Ger.  SchachI,  a  variant  of  sdiaft.  In  architecture  the  term 
"  shaft "  is  applied  to  the  body  of  a  column  between  the  capital 
and  the  base.  In  Romanesque  work  shafts  are  occasionally 
octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  the  zigzag  or 
chevron,  or  fluted  vertically  or  in  spirals;  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  latter  being  found  in  the  cloisters  of  St  John 
Lateran  and  at  St  Paul's  outside  the  walls  at  Rome,  where  they 
are  enriched  with  mosaics.  Perhaps  the  earliest  ornamented 
shafts  are  those  of  the  Parthian  Palace,  now  the  mosque,  at 
Diarbekr  in  Mesopotamia. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHOKT  ASHLEY  COOPER,  ist  Eaki  of 
(1621-1683),  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockboume  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  Anne,  the  only  child  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Bart., 
and  was  bom  at  Wimbome  St  Giles,  Dorset,  on  the  >3nd  of 
July  i6ji.  His  parents  died  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  he  inherited  extensive  estates  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  much  reduced,  however,  by 
litigation  in  Chancery.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  one  of  bis  trustees,  at  SoutWick,  and  upon  his  death 
in  163s  with  Mr  Tookcr,  an  uncle  by  marriage,  at  Salisbury. 
In  1637  he  went  as  a  gentleman-commoner  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  No  record  of  his 
studies  is  to  be  found,  but  he  has  left  an  amusing  account  of 
his  part  in  the  wilder  doings  of  the  university  life  of  that  day, 
in  which,  in  spite  of  his  small  stature,  he  was  recogm'zed  by  his 
fellows  as  their  leader.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  J5th  of 
February  1639,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Coventry, 
with  whom  he  and  his  wife  lived  at  Durham  House  in  the  Strand, 
and  at  Canonbury  House  in  Islington.  In  Marcy  1640,  though 
atiB  a  minor,  he  was  eleaed  for  Tewkesbury,  and  sat  in  the  parlia- 


ment which  met  on  the  i3tb  of  April,  but  appears  to  have  taken 
no  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  1640  Lard  Coventry  died, 
and  Cooper  then  lived  with  his  brother-in-law  at  Dorchester 
House  in  Covent  Garden.  For  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met 
on  the  3rd  of  November  1640,  he  was  elected  for  Downton  In 
Wiltshire,  but  the  return  was  disputed,  and  he  did  not  take  his 
seat — his  election  not  being  declared  valid  until  the  last  days  of 
the  Rump.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  setting  up  of 
the  king's  standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  35lh  of  August  1643; 
and  in  1643  he  appeared  openly  on  Charles's  side  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horse,  of  both  of  which  be  took  the  command.  He  was  also 
appointed  governor  of  Weymouth,  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  for  the 
king  and  president  of  the  king's  council  of  war  in  the  county. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  1644,  however,^  for  reasons  which 
are  variously  reported  by  himself  and  Clarendon,  he  resigned 
his  governorship  and  commissions  and  went  over  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  before  the  standing 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  explain  his  conduct,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  come  over  because  he  saw  danger  to  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  lung's  service,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  take  the  Covenant.  In  Jtily  1644  he  went  to 
Dorsetshire  on  military  service,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  received 
a  commission  as  field-marshal  general.  He  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Wareham,  and  shortly  afterwards  compounded  for 
his  estates  by  a  fine  of  £500  from  which,  however,  he  was  after- 
wards relieved  by  CromweU.  On  the  15th  of  October  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  November 
he  took  by  storm  Abbotsbury,  the  house  of  Sir  John  Strangways 
— an  affair  in  which  he  appears  to  have  shown  considerable 
personal  gallantry.  In  December  he  relieved  Taunton.  His 
military  service  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  Self-denying 
Ordiiuince  in  1645;  be  had  associated  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian faction,  and  naturally  enough  was  not  included  in  the 
New  Model.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  he  lived  in  com- 
parative privacy.  He  was  high  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  during  1647, 
and  displayed  much  vigour  in  this  office.  Upon  the  executioo 
of  Charles,  Cooper  took  the  Engagement,  and  was  a  commissioner 
to  administer  it  in  Dorsetshire.  On  the  25th  of  April  1650, 
he  married  Lady  Frances  Cecil,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  his 
first  wife  having  died  in  the  previous  year  leaving  no  faiiuly. 
In  1651  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  on 
the  i6th  of  January  1651,  another  son,  named  after  himself, 
who  was  his  heir.  On  the  17th  of  January  be  was  named  on 
the  commission  for  bw  reform,  of  which  Hale  was  the  chief; 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  March  1653,  he  was  pardoned  of  all  delinquency 
and  thus  at  last  made  capable  of  sitting  in  parliament.  He 
sat  for  Wiltshire  in  the  Barebones  parliament,  of  whidi 
he  was  a  leading  member,  and  where  he  supported  Cromwell's 
views  against  the  extreme  section.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
on  the  council  of  thirty.  On  the  resignation  of  this  parliament 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  rumed  in  the  "  Institi- 
ment."  In  the  first  parliament  elected  under  this  "  Instrument  ** 
he  sat  for  Wiltshire,  having  been  elected  also  for  Pook  and 
Tewkesbury,  and  was  one  of  the  commisaioneis  for  the  ejection 
of  unworthy  ministers.  After  the  28lh  of  December  1654,  be 
left  the  privy  cotudl,  and  henceforward  is  found  with  the 
Piesbytcdans  and  Republicans  in  opposition  to  CromwdL 
His  second  wife  had  died  during  this  year;  in  1656  he  manied 
a  third,  who  survived  him,  Marpuet,  daughter  of  Lord  Spencer, 
niece  of  the  ead  of  Southampton,  and  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newbury.  By  his  three  marriages 
he  was  thus  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  Charles  II.'s  leign. 

Cooper  was  again  elected  for  Wiltshire  for  the  parliament  of 
1656,  but  CromweB  refused  to  allow  him,  with  many  othecs  of 
his  opponents,  to  sit.  He  signed  a  letter  of  complaint,  with 
snty-five  excluded  members,  to  the  speaker,  as  abo  a  "  Remon- 
strance" addressed  to  the  people.  In  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  >oth  of  Janukry  1658,  he  took  his  seat,  and  was  active 
in  oi^xwtion  to  the  new  constitution  of  the  two  Houses.  He 
was  abo  a  leader  of  the  oppodtioa  ia  Richard  Cromwdl's 
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fitiiifnt,  capedaDy  on  the  ttuttter  of  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  protector,  and  afjainst  the  House  of  Lortli.  He  wa* 
thiongbout  these  debates  celebiated  for  the  "nemus  and 
fubtk  oiatoiy"  which  made  him  so  fonnidaUe  b  after  days. 

Upon  tlic  lepladng  of  the  Rump  by  the  army,  after  the  breaking 
up  of  Richard's  parliament,  Co(^>er  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  ground  of  his  former  disputed  election  for 
Domiton.  lie  was,  however,  elected  on  the  council  of  state,  and 
w«a  the  only  Presbyterian  in  it;  he  was  at  one*  accused  by 
Soot,  along  with  Whitelocke,  of  corresponding  with  Hyde.  This 
he  solemnly  denied.  After  the  rising  in  Cheshire  Cooper  was 
arrested  in  Dorsetshire  on  a  charge  of  corresponding  with  its 
leader  Booth,  but  on  the  matter  being  htvestigated  by  tiia  council 
he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  In  the  disputes  between 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  military  party  and  the  Rump  in  onion 
with  the  council  of  state,  he  supported  the  latter,  and  upon  the 
temporary  supremacy  of  Lambert's  party  worked  indefatigably 
to  restore  the  Rump.  With  Honk's  commissioners  he,  with 
Baadrig,  had  a  fruitiesr  conference,  but  he  assured  Monk  of  his 
co-operation,  and  Jouwd  with  dght  others  of  the  overthrown 
Goundl  of  state  in  naming  him  commander-faKhief  of  the  forces 
of  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Tower  for  the  parliament,  and  in  obtafaiing  the  adhesion  of 
Admiral  Lawson  and  the  fleet.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
parliament  on  the  26th  of  December  Cooper  was  one  of  the 
conunissionen  to  command  the  army,  and  on  the  and  of  Jamiary 
was  made  one  of  the  new  council  of  state.  On  the  7th  of  January 
he  took  his  seafon  his  election  for  Downton  in'  1640,  and  was. 
made  colonel  of  Fleetwoods  regiment  of  hone.  He  speedily 
lecured  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members,  having  mean- 
while been  in  continual  communication  with  Monk,  was  again 
one  of  the  fiesh  council  of  state,  consiMing  entirely  of  friends 
of  the  Restontion,and  accepted  from  Honk  a  commissidn  to  be 
Bovemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  captain  of  a  company  of  foot. 
Be  Borw  Meadily  pursued  the  design  of  the  Restoration,  but  with- 
out h^dmg  any  private  correspondence  with  the  king ,  and  only 
on  terms  similar  to  those  proposed  in  1648  to  Charles  I.  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  Convention  parliament  he  sat  for  Wiltshire. 
Monk  cut  short  these  deliberations  and  forced  on  the  Restoration 
without  condition.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
who  went  to  Charles  at  Breda  to  bvite  him  to  return.  On  his 
Journey  he  was  upset  from  his  carriage,  and  t&e  accident  caused 
an  internal  abscess  which-  was  never  cured. 

Cooper  was  at  once  placed  on  the  privy  coundl,  receiving 
also  a  formal  pardon  for  former  ddinquendes.  His  fint  duty 
was  to  examine  the  Anabaptist  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
prolonged  discussions  regarding  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  he  was 
butrnmental  in  saving  the  life  of  Haselrig,  and  opposed  the  clause 
compelling  all  officers  who  had  served  under  Cromwdl  to  refund 
their  salaries,  he  himself  never  having  had  any.  He  showed  in- 
deed none  of  the  avaricious  temper  so  common  among  the 
politicians  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
conducting  the  trials  of  the  re^cides,  but  was  himself  vehemently 
"  fallen  upon  "  by  Ptynne  for  having  acted  with  Cromwdl. 
He  was  named  on  the  council  of  plantations  and  on  that  of  trade. 
In  the  debate  abolishing  the  court  of  wards  he  spoke,  like  most 
landed  proprietors,  in  favour  of  laying  the  burden  on  the  excise 
instead  of  on  the  hind,  and  on  the  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  bishops  carried  in  the  interests  of  the  court  an  adjoum- 
mcot  of  the.  debate  for  three  months.  At  the  coronation  in 
AprQ  ri6t  Cooper  had  been  made  a  peer,  as  Baron  Ashley  of 
Wimbome  St  Giles,  in  express  recognition  of  his  services  at  the 
Kestorxtion;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  May 
be  was  appointed  clianceUarof  the  exchequer  and  undcr-treasuref, 
aided  00  doubt  by  his  connexion  with  Southampton.  He  vche- 
nently  opposed  the  persecuting  acts  now  passed— the  Corpora- 
tion  Act,  the  Unifbtmity  Bill,  against  which  he  is  said  to  have 
q>oken  three  hundred  times,  and  the  Militia  Act.  He  is  stated 
iJao  to  have  influenced  the  king  in  issuing  Iiis  dispensing  declara- 
tion of  the  >6thof  December  1662,  and  he  cealously  supported  a 
bin  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  deiclaration, 
filing  thereby  in  favour,  and  influence  with  Charles.    He  was 


himself  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tolerance.  He  was  now  i<ecog- 
nized  as  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Clarendon  and  the  High 
Anglican  poEcy.  On  the  brciking  out  of  the  Dutch  War  in  r6(54 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  prizes,  being  accountable  to  the 
king  akme  for  all  sums  received  or  spent.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
grantees  of  the  province  of  Carolina  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its 
management;  It  Was  at  his  request  that  Locke  in  1669  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  the  new  colony.  In  September  1665  the 
king  unexpectedly  paid  him  a  visit  at  Wimbome.  He  opposed 
unsuccessfully  the  appropriation  proviso  introduced  into  the 
supply  bill  as  hindering  the  due  administration  of  finance,  and 
this  opposition  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Clarendon.  In  1668,  however,  he  supported  a  bill  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  examine  the  accountsof  the  Dutch  War,  though 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  opposed  it.  In  accordance  with 
his  former  action  on  all  questions  of  religious  toleration  he  opposed 
the  shameful  Five  Mile  Act  of  1665.  In  r66;  be  supported  the 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  fall  of  rents  in  England.  Ashley  was 
himself  a  large  landowner,  and,  moreover,  was  opposed  to 
Ormonde,  who  would  have  benefited  by  the  importation.  In  a3 
other  questions  of  this  kind  he  shows  himself  far  in  advance  of 
the  economic  fallacies  of  the  day.  His  action  led  to  an  altercatioil 
with  Ossoiy,  the  son  of  Ormonde,  in  which  Ossory  used  language 
for  which  he  was  compefled  to  apologize.  On  the  death  of 
Southampton,  Ashley  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  Clifford  and  William  Coventry  being  his  principal 
colleagues.  He  appeals  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  attempt 
to  impeach  Clarendon  on  a  general  diarge  of  treason. 

The  new  administration  was  headed  by  Buckingham,  fit  whose 
toleration  and  comprehension  principles  Ashley  shared  to  the 
full.  An  able  paper  written  by  him  to  the  king  in  support  of 
these  principles,  on  the  ground  especially  of  their  advantage 
to  trade,  has  been  preserved.  Heexcepts,  however,  from  tolera- 
tion Roman  Catholics  and  Fifth  Monsirchy  men.  IBs  attention 
to  all  trade  questions  was  dose  and  constant;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  appohited  in  1670,  and 
was  its  president  from  1672  to  1676.  The  difficulty  of  the  suc- 
cession also  occ<q>ied  him,and  he  co^)perated  thus  early  in  the 
design  of  legitimizing  Monmouth  as  a  rival  to  James.  In  thf 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  infamous  treaty  to  Dover  he  had  no 
part.  The  treaty  contained  a  cbuse  by  which  Chades  was 
bound  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  this  Ashley,  as  a  stanch  Protestant,  could  not  be  trusted. 
In  order  to  blind  him  and  the  other  Protestant  members  of  the 
Cabal  a  sham  treaty  was  arranged  in  which  this  clause  did  not 
appear,  and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable  while  afterwards 
that  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  duped.  Under  this  misunder- 
standing hesigned  the  sham  Dover  treatyon  thesist  of  December 
1670. '  This  treaty,  however,  was  kept  from  public  knowledge, 
and  Ashley  helped  Charles  to  hoodirink  parliament  by  signing 
a  similar  treaty  on  the  3nd  of  February  1672,  which  was  laid 
"before  them  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  His  approval  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Lords  to  alter  a  money  bill  led  to  the  loss  of  die 
supply  to  Charles  and  to  the  consequent  displeasure  of  the  king. 
Hii  support  to  the  Lord  Roos  Act,  ascribed  generally  to  his. 
desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Charles,  was  no  doubt  due  fai 
part  to  the  fact  that  his  son  had  married  Lord  Roos's  sister. 
So  far  from  advising  the  "  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,"  he  opposed 
this  bad  measure;  the  reasons  which  he  left  with  the  kmg  for 
his  opposition  are  extant.  The  responsibility  rests  with  CHfford 
alone.  In  the  other  great  measure  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  Charles's 
Dedacation  of  Indulgence,  he  concurred.  He  was  now  rewarded, 
by  behig  made  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and'Baron  Cooper  of  Pawlett 
by  a  patent  dated  the  Jsrd  of  April  1672.  It  is  stated  too  that 
he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the  lord  treasurership.  On  the  17th 
of  November  1672, however,he  became  lord  chancdlor.Bridgman 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  the  seat.  As  chancellor  he 
issued  writs  for  the  election  of  thirty-six  new  members  to  fill 
vacandea  caused  during  the  long  recess;  this,  though  grounded 
upon  precedent,  was  open  to  suspidon  as  an  attempt  to  fortify 
Charles,  and  was  attacked  by  an  angry  House  of  Commons 
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which  met  on  the  4U1  of  February  1673-  The  wriu  wete  ciacelled, 
and  the  ptinriple  was  established  that  the  issuing  of  writs  rested 
with  the  House  itself.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
that  Shaftesbury  made  his  celebrated  "  deleoda  est  Carthago" 
speech  against  Holland,  in  which  he  urged  the  Second  Dutch 
V/ii,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  destroying  so  {ormidabk 
a  commercial  rival  to  England,  excused  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer 
which  he  had  opposed,  and  vindicated  the  Declaration  of  Indulg- 
ence. On  the  8th  of  March  he  announced  to  parliament  that 
the  declaration  had  been  cancelled,  though  he  did  his  best  to 
induce  Charles  to  remain  firm.  For  affijUng  the  great  seal  to 
this  declaration  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  the 
Commons.  The  Test  Act  was  now  brought  forward,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, w1k>  appears  to  have  heard  how  he  had  been  duped  in 
1670,  supported  it,  with  the  object  probably  of  thereby  getting 
rid  of  Clifford.  He  now  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  upholder 
of  Protestantism  in  the  ifiinistty;  he  lost  favour  with  Charles, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September  1673,  was  dismissed  from 
the  chancelloi^p.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  dismissal  is 
probably  the  fact  that  he  opposed  grants  to  the  king's  misuesses. 
He  had  been  accused  of  vanity  and  ostentation  in  his  office, 
but  bis  rcpuutioafor  ability  and  integrity  as  s  judge  was  high 
even  with  his  enemies. 

Charles  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  Shaftesbury.and  endeavoured, 
(s  did  also  Louis,  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  in  vain.  He 
preferred  now  to  become  the  great  popular  leader  against  all 
the  measures  of  the  court,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
chief  of  the  opposition.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the 
8th  of  January  1674,  he  carried  a  motion  for  a  proclamation 
|>fl  piffling  Catholics  to  a  distance  of  10  m.  from  London.  During 
the  whole  session  he  organized  and  directed  the  opposition  in 
their  attacks  on  the  lung's  ministen.  On  the  19th  of  May  he 
was  dismissed  the  privy  council  and  ordered  to  leave  London. 
He  retired  to  Wimbome  and  urged  upon  his  parliamentary 
followers  the  necessity  of  securing  a  new  parliament.  He  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  in  1675,  when  Danby  brought 
forward  his  famous  Non-resisting  Test  Bill,  and  headed  the 
opposition  which  was  carried  on  for  seventeen  days,  distinguishing 
himself;  says  Burnet,  more  in  this  session  than  ever  before. 
The  bill  was  shelved,  a  prorogation  having  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  supposed  to  have 
fattn  purposely  got  up  by  Shaftesbury,  in  which  he  supported 
the  right  of  the  Lords  to  hear  appeal  cases,  even  where  the 
defendant  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  for  fifteen  months  until  the  isth  of  February 
1677,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  opposition  to  attack  its 
existence  on  the  groimd  that  a  prorogation  for  more  than  a  year 
was  illegaL  In  this  matter  the  opposition  were  in  the  wrong, 
and  by  attacking  the  parliament  discredited  -themselves.  The 
icsult  was  that  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Wharton  and 
Salisbury  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  June  Shaftesbury  applied 
for  a  writ  of  kabeas  corpus,  but  could  get  no  release  until  the 
36th  of  February  1678,  after  his  letter  and  three  petitions  to 
the  king.  Being  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
he  made  submission  as  to  his  conduct  in  declaring  parliament 
dissolved  by  the  prorogation,  and  in  violating  the  Lords'  privileges 
by  bringing  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  King's  Bench. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Popish  Terror  in  1678  marks  the  worst 
part  of  Shaftesbury's  career.  That  so  dear-headed  a  man  could 
have  credited  the  lies  of  Oates  and  the  other  perjurers  is  beyond 
belief;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  cxdted  baseless  alarms, 
and  encouraged  fanatic  cruelty,  for  nothing  but  party  advantage, 
is  without  excuse.  On  the  and  of  November  he  opened  the  great 
attack  by  proposing  an  address  declaring  the  necessity  for  the 
king's  dismissing  James  from  his  council.  Under  his  advice 
the  opposition  now  made  an  alliance  with  Louia  whereby  the 
French  king  promised  to  help  them  to  ruin  Danby  on  condition 
that  they  would  compel  Charles,  by  stopping  the  supplies,  to 
make  peace  with  France,  doing  thus  a  grave  injury  to  Protestant- 
ism abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  party  advantage  at  home. 
Upon  the  refusal  in  November  of  the  Lords  to  concur  in  the  address 
of  the  Commons  requesting  the  removal  of  the  queen  from  court, 


he  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  ttimai,  and  wa  Imwauil  In 
all  the  violent  acta  of  the  sesion.  He  urged  on  the  bS  by  nUck 
Catholics  were  proliibited  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  bitter  in  his  expressions  of  disappajntment  wbaa 
the  Commons  passed  a  proviso  excepting  James,  against  whom 
the  bill  was  especially  aimed,  from  its  operatioit,  A  new  pariift- 
mentmetonihe6ihof  Marchs679.  ShafteAury  had  meanwhile 
ioeCfectually  warned  the  king  that  unless  he  followed  his  advice 
there  would  be  no  peace  with  the  people.  On  the  S5th  of  March 
he  made  a  striking  speech  upon  the  slate  of  the  nation,  espedaUy 
upon  the.  dangers  to  Protestantism  and  the  misgovenunent  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  suspected,  too,  of  ckang  all  in  bis 
power  to  bring  about  a  revolt  in  Scodand.  By  the  advice  of 
Temple,  Charles  now  tried  the  experiment  of  forming  a  new 
privy  council  in  which  the  chief  members  of  the  opposition  wen 
included,  and  Shaftesbury  was  made  president,  with  a.  salary  of 
£4000,  being  also  a  member  of  the  committee  for  foreign  afiain. 
He  did  not,  however,  in  any  way  diange  either  his  (^unions 
or  his  action.  He  opposed  the  compelling  of  Prolcatant 
Nonconformists  to  take  the  oath  required  of  Roman  Catholifs, 
That  indeed,  as  Ranke  says,  which  makes  him  memorahle  in 
English  history  is  that  he  opposed  the  estaUishment  of  an 
Anglican  and  Koyalist  organization  with  succen.  The  queatioo 
of  the  succession  was  now  again  prominent,  and  Shaftesbury,  in 
opposition  to  Halifax,  committed  the  error,  wUch  nally  brought 
about  his  fall,  of  putting  forward  Moimiouth  as  his  nominee,  thus 
alienating  a  large  number  of  his  lupporten;  he  enoouiaged,  too, 
the  belief  that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  king.  He  pressed  on  the 
Exdusion  Bill  with  all  his  power,  and,  when  that  and  the  inquiiy 
into  the  payments  for  secret  service  and  the  trial  of  the  6n 
peers,  for  which  too  he  had  been  eager,  were  brought  to  an  ead 
by  a  sudden  prorogation,  he  is  reported  to  have  dedaied  aloud 
that  he  would  have  the  heads  of  those  who  were  the  king's 
advisers,  to  this  coutse.  Before  the  prorogation,  however,  he 
saw  the  invaluable  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  he  had  canied 
through  parliament,  receive  the  royal  assent,  In  pursuance  of 
his  patronage  of  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury  now  secured  for  him 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  suppress  the  insurrection  ia 
Scotland,  which  he  is  supposed  to  hare  fomented.  In  Octobct 
1679,  the  circumstances  which  led  Charles  to  desire  to  coBciliate 
the  opposition  having  ceased,  Shaftesbury  was  ■lint'ifTH  fno 
his  presidency  and  from  the  privy  council;  when  applied  to  bf 
Sunderland  to  return  to  office  he  made  as  conditions  the  divorce 
of  the  queen  and  the  exdusion  of  James.  With  nine  other  peers 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  November,  praying  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  of  which  Charles  took  no  notice.  Is 
April,  upon  the  king's  declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  send 
for  James  from  Scotland,  Shaftesbury  advised  the  popular  leaden 
at  once  to  leave  the  council,  and  they  followed  his  advice.  In 
March  we  find  him  unscrupulously  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
alleged  Irish  Catholic  plot.  Upon  the  king's  illnesa  in  May  be 
held  frequent  meetings  of  Monmouth's  friends  at  his  house  to 
consider  how  best  to  act  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  On  the  s6th  of  June,  accompanied  by  fourteen  othen, 
he  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  an  indictment 
of  the  duke  of  York  as  a  Popish  recusant.  In  the  middle  of 
September  he  was  seriously  ilL  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
Exdusion  Bill,  having  passed  the  Commons,  was  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  and  an  historic  debate  took  place,  in  which  Halifax 
and  Shaftesbury  were  the  leaders  on  opposite  sides.  The  bill 
was  thrown  out,  and  Shaftesbury  signed  the  protest  against  its 
rejection.  The  next  day  he  urged  upon  the  House  the  divorce 
of  the  queen.  On  the  7th  of  December,  to  his  hating  dishonour, 
he  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  Lord  Stafford.  On  the  S3rd 
he  again  spoke  vehemently  for  exdusion,  and  his  speech  was 
immediately  printed.  All  opposition  was,  however,  diecked  by 
the  dissolution  on  the  iSth  of  January.  A  new  parliament  was 
called  to  meet  at  Oxford,  to  avoid  the  influences  of  the  dty  of 
London,  where  Shaftesbury  had  taken  the  greatest  paina  to 
make  himself  papular.  Shaftesbury,  with  fifteen  other  pecn, 
I  petitioned  the  king  that  it  might  as  usual  be  held  in  the  capitaL 
I  He  prepared  instructions  to  be  handed  by  coostituende*  to  that 
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memben  upon  electloii,  in  wblch  etdinion,  iHihhniKng,  the 
IfanitaCion  of  the  pietogaUve  In  proroguing  and  dissidving 
pattiament,  and  security  against  popeiy  and  arbitraiy  power 
were  insisted  bn.  At  tbds  parliament,  wliicli  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  he  again  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Charles,  which  was 
curtly  rejected,  to  peimit  the  legitimising  oi  Monmouth.  The 
king's  advisers  now  urged  him  to  arrest  Shaftesbury;  be  was 
seized  on  the  >nd  of  July  i68t,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  the 
judges  refusing  bis  petition  to  be  tried  or  admitted  to  bail. 
This  refusal  was  twice  repeated  in  September  and  Octobov  the 
court  hoping  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  ensure  his  rain. 
In  Octolier  he  wrote  oSering  to  retire  to  Carolina  if  he  were 
released.  On  the  34th  of  November  he  was  Indicted  for  high 
treason  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  chief  ground  being  a  paper  of 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which, 
though  among  his  papers,  was  not  in  his  liandwriUng;  but  the 
grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill.  He  was  released'  on  bail  on  the 
ist  of  December.  Ini68>,  howevei',  Charlessecniedtlieappoint- 
ment  of  Tory  sheriffs  for  London;  and,  as  the  Juries  were  diosen 
by  the  sheriffs,  Shaftesbury  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Failing  health' and  the  disappoint- 
nient  of  his  political  plans  led  him  into  violent  couises.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  into  consultation  of  a  treasonable  kind 
with  Monmouth  and  others;  he  himself  had,  he  declared,  ten 
thousand  brisk  boys  in  Locidon  ready  to  rise  at  his  bidding. 
For  some  weeks  he  was  concealed  in  the  city  and  in  Wapping; 
but,  finding  the  schemes  for  a  rising  hang  fire,  be  went  to  Harwich, 
Asguised  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  after  a  week's  delay, 
during  which  he  was  in  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  if  indeed,  as  is 
probable,  his  escape  was  not  winked  at  by  the  govenmient,  he 
sailed  to  Holland  on  the  28th  of  November  1681,  and  reached 
Amsterdam  in  the  Ixginning  of  December.  Here  be  was 
welcomed  with  the  jest,  referring  to  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Dutch, "  nondum  dekta  Carthago."  He  was  made  a.  citiien 
of  Amsterdam,  but  died  there  of  gout  fai  the  stomach  on  tbssrst 
of  January  1683.  His  body  wu  sent  in  Febnuty  to  POole, 
in  Dorset,  and  was  buried  at  Wimbome  St  Giles. 

Few  politicians  have  been  the  mark  of  such  abuse  as  Shaftesbury. 
Dryden,  while  compelled  to  honour  him  as  an  upright  judee.  ovcr- 
whcUned  his  memory  with  scathing,  if  venal,  satire;  arid  Dryden's 
satire  has  been  accepted  as  truth  by  later  historiaru.  Macaulay  in 
espedat  exerted  all  his  art,  though  in  contradiction  of  probability 
and  fact,  to  deepen  still  further  the  shade  which  rests  upon  hn 
reputation.  Christie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  possession  of  latcr-souroes 
of  information,  and  with  more  honest  purpose,  did  much  to  rehabili- 
tate him.  Occasionally,  however,  he  appears  to  hold  a  brief  for  the 
defence,  and.  though  the  picture  is  comparatively  true,  this  Life 
<|87I)  should  be  read  with  caution.  Finally,  in  his  monograph  (1886) 
in  the  series  of  "  English  Worthicfl,"  H.  D.  Traill  professes  to  hold 
the  scales  equally.  He  makes  an  interesting;  addition  to  our  concep- 
tion of  Shaftesbury's  place  in  Ent;lish  pohtics,  by  insisting  on  hu 
position  as  the  first  great  porty  leader  in  the  modern  sense,  and  as  the 
founder  of  modern  parliamentary  oratory.  In  other  respects  his 
book  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Christie.  Sec  also  the  present 
writer's  article  in  the  DicU  NaL  Biot.  Much  of  Shaftesburv's  career, 
increasingly  so  as  It  came  near  its  dose,  is  incapable  of  defence;  but 
it  has  escaped  most  of  his  critics  that  his  life  up  to  the  Restoration, 
apparently  full  of  incotuistencics.  was  evidently  guided  by  ooe  lead- 
ing prindpte.  the  delernunation  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment, a  principle  which,  however  obscured  by  self-interest,  appears 
also  to  have  underlain  his  whole  political  career.  He  was,  too,  ever 
the  friend  of  religious  firedom  and  of  an  enlightened  policy  in  all 
trade  questions.  And,  above  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  justice 
to  Shaftesbury's  memory,  that  "  during  his  long  political  career,  in 
an  age  of  general  corruntion,  he  was  ever  incorrui>t,  and  never 
grasi^  either  money  or  land."  (O.  A.) 

SHilPTBSBURT,  ANTHOHY  ASHLEY  OOOPEB.  jm  Eakl 
19(1671-1713),  was  bom  at  Exeter  House  in  London  on  the 
l6th  of  February  1670/t.  He  was  grandson  of  the  first  and  son 
of  the  second  earL  His  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners, 
dauc^ter  of  John,  earl  of  Rutland.  According  to  a  curious 
story,  told  by  the  third  earl  himself,  the  marriage  between 
his  father  and  mother  was  negotiated  by  John  Locke,  who  was 
a  trusted  friend  of  the  first  earl.  The  second  Lord  Shaftesbury 
appears  to  have  been  a  poor  creature,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  At  the  age  of  three  hi*  son  wa*  made  over  to  the 
fcrmsl  guardiansUp  of  bis  grandfather.    Locke,  who  in  bis 


capacity  of  medical  nttendaot  to  the  AaUxy  bousdiold  had 
already  assisted  in  biingiiig  the  boy  into  the  world,  though  not 
his  instructor,  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  hii 
education.  This  was  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Locke's  Thouffil'  comxrmng  EduuHut,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  conversationally  was 
pursued  with  sudi  success  by  his  instructress,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Birch,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven,  it  is  said,  Ashley  could  read 
both  language*  with  ease.  In  Movember  1683,  some  months 
after  the  death  of  the  first  earl,  bis  father  entered  bim  at 
Winchester  as  a  warden's  boarder.  Being  shy  and  constantly 
taunted  with  the  opinions  and  fate  of  his  grandfather,  be  ^>peais 
to  have  been  rendered  miserable  by  his  schoolfellows,  and  to 
have  left  Winchester  in  1686  for  a  courae  of  ioseign  traveL  He 
was  brought  thus  into  contact  with  those  artistic  and  rla^siral 
associations  which  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  on  his 
character  and  opinions.  On  his  travels  he  did  mt,  we  are  tolii 
by  the  fourth  earl,  "greatly  seek  the  conversation  of  other 
English  young  gentlemen  on  their  travels,"  but  rather  that  of 
their  tutors,  with  whom  be  could  converse  on  congenial  topics. 

In  1689,  the  year  after  the  Revolution,  Lord  Ashley  returned 
to  England,  and  far  neady  five  years  he  appears  to  have  led  ft 
quiet  and  studious  lift  Thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gseater 
part  of  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  perusal  of  flsssical 
authors,  and  to  the  attempt  to  realise  the  true  spirit  of  cla'wiral 
antiquity.  He  had  so  intention,  however,  of  becoming  a  recluse, 
or  of  permanently  holding  himself  aloof  from  public  life.  Accord- 
ingly he  became  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Poole,  and  was 
reti)medth92tstofMayi69$.  Hesoondistinguishedhiinsclfbys 
speech  in  support  of  die  Bill  for  Regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of 
Treason,  one  provision  of  which  was  that  a  person  indicated  for 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason  shoidd  be  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel  But,  though  a  Whig,  alike  by  descent,  by  education 
and  by  conviction,  Ashley  could  by  no  means  be  depended  00  to 
give  a  party  vote;  he  was  always  ready  to  support  any  proposi- 
tions, from  whatever  quarter  they  came,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  independence  of 
parliament.  Unforttuutely,  his  hnlth  was  so  treacherous  1  bat, 
on  the  dissolution  of  Jtdy  1698,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  uom 
parliamentary  life.  He  suflered  much  from  asthma,  a  complaint 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  London  smoke. 

Lord  Ashley  now  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Le  Clerc,  Bayle,  Benjamin  Furly,  the  Enghsh 
Quaker  merchant,  at  whose  house  Locke  had  resided  during 
his  stay  at  Rotterdam,  and  probably  Limborch  and  the  rest  at 
the  literary  circle  of  which  Locke  had  been  a  cherished  and 
honoured  member  nine  or  ten  years  before.  To  Lord  Ashley 
this  society  was  probably  far  more  congenial  than  his  surroundings 
in  Englaiid.  Unrestrained  conversation  on  the  topics  which 
most  interested  him — philosophy,  politics,  morals,  religion- 
was  at  this  time  to  be  had  in  Holland  with  less  danger  and  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
To  the  period  of  this  sojourn  in  Holland  must  probably  be  referred 
the  surreptitious  impression  or  publication  of  an  imperfect 
edition  of  the  /wfm'ry  canamimt  Vtrtu*,  from  a  tough  dnugbt, 
sketched  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  This  liberty 
was  taken,  during  his  absence,  by  Toland. 

After  an  absence  of  over  a  twelvemonth,  Ashley  retttmed  to 
England,  and  soon  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Shaftesbuiy. 
He  took  an  active  part,  on  the  Whig  side,  in  the  general  election 
of  1700-1701,  and  again,  with  more  success,  in  that  of  the  autumn 
of  1701.  It  is  said  that  William  IIL  showed  his  appreciation 
of  Shaftesbury's  services  on  this  latter  occasion  by  offering 
hhn  a  secreUryship  of  sute,  which,  boircver,  his  dechning 
health  cempcllod  hhn  to  decUne.  Had  the  king's  life  continued, 
Shaftesbury's  influence  at  court  would  probably  have  been 
considerable.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  Anne's  reign.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  been  deprived  of  the  vice-admiralty  of  Dorset, 
returned  to  his  retired  Ufe,  but  his  letters  to  Furly  show  that  be 
retained  a  keen  interest  in  politics.  In  August  170J  he  again 
settled  in  Holland,  in  the  air  of  which  he  seems, like  Locke,  lohavt 
had  great  faith.   At  Rotterdam  be  lived,  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
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his  steward  Whedock,  at  the  ittte  of  leas  than  £200  a  yeai,  and 
yet  had  much  "to  dispose  of  and  tpead  beyond  convenient 
living."  He  retumed  to  Eni^and,  much  improved  in  health, 
in  August  1704.  But,  though  he  had  recdvcd  immediate 
benefit  from  his  stay  abroad,  symptoms  of  consumption  were 
constantly  alarming  him,  and  he  gradually  became  a  confirmed 
invalid.  His  occupations  were  now  almost  exclusively  literary, 
and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  probably  engaged  hi  writing, 
completing  or  revising  the  treatises  which  were  afterwards 
included  in  the  Ckaratterialws.  He  continued,  however,  to  take 
a  warm  hitcrest  in  politics,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  especially 
in  the  war  against  France,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
support^'. 

Shaftesbury  was  nearly  forty  before  he  married,  and  even 
then  he  appears  to  have  taken  this  step  at  the  urgent  instigation 
of  bis  friends,  mainly  to  supply  a  successor  to  the  title.  The 
object  of  his  choice  (or  rather  of  his  second  choice,  for  an  earlier 
project  of  marriage  had  shortly  before  fallen  through)  was  a 
Miss  Jane  Ewer,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1709,  and  on  February 
9,  1710/1,  was  bom  at  his  house  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  his 
only  child  and  heir,  the  fourth  earl,  to  whose  manuscript  accounts 
we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for  the  details  of  his  father's  life. 
The  match  appears  to  have  been  happy,  though  Shaftesbury 
had  little  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  married  life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Prefaa  to  the  Smnons  of  Dr  Wkiduolt, 
one  of'  the  Cambridge  Platonists  or  latitudinariana,  published 
in  1698,  Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  printed  nothing  himself 
till  1708.  About  this  time  the  French  prophets,  ^Camisards 
(7.9.),  as  they  were  called,  attracted  much  attention  by  their 
extravagances  and  follies.  Various  repressive  remedies  were 
proposed,  but  Shaftesbury  maintained  that  fanaticism  was  best 
encountered  by  "  raillery  "  and  "  good-humour."  In  support 
of  this  view  he  wrote  a  letter  Concerning  Enthusiasm  to  Lord 
Somers,  dated  September  1 707,  which  was  published  anonymously 
in  the  following  year,  and  provoked  several  replies.  In  May 
1709  he  retumed  to  the  subject,  and  printed  another  letter, 
entitled  Sensus  Communis,  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humour,  .In  the  same  year  be  also  published  The  Moralists, 
o  Phihsophkal  Rhapsody,  and  in  the  following  year  Soliloquy, 
or  Advice  to  an  Author.  None  of  these  pieces  seems  to  have  been 
printed  either  with  his  name  or  his  initials.  In  1711  appeared 
the  Ckaraeteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times,  in  three 
volumes,  also  without  any  name  or  initials  on  the  title-poge, 
and  without  even  the  name  of  a  printer.  These  volumes  contain 
In  addition  to  the  fou^  treatises  already  mentioned.  Miscellaneous 
Reflections,  now  first  printed,  and  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
or  Merit,  described  as  "  formerly  printed  from  an  imperfect  copy, 
now  corrected  and  published  intire,"  and  as  "  printed  first  in  the 
year  1699." 

The  declining  state  of  Sbof  tesbtiry's  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  in  July  1711  be  set  out 
for  Italy.  He  settled  at  Naples  in  November,  and  lived  there 
conaderably  over  a  year.  His  principal  occupation  at  this  time 
must  have  consisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition 
of  the  Characteristics,  which  appeared  in  1713,  soon  after  his 
death.  The  copy,  carefully  corrected  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  also  engaged, 
during  his  stay  at  Naples,  in  writing  the  little  treatise  (afterwards 
Included  in  the  Characteristics)  entitled  A  Notion  of  tie  Historical 
Vraufkt  or  Tablature  of  the  Judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  letter 
concerning  Design.  A  little  before  his  death  he  had  also  formed 
a  scheme  of  writing  a  Discourse  on  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Etching,  &c.,  but  when  he  died  be  had  made  but  little  progress 
with  it.  "  Medals,  and  pictures,  and  antiquities,"  he  writes  to 
Furly, "  are  our  chief  entertamments  here."  His  conversation 
was  with  men  of  art  and  science,  "  the  virtuosi  of  this  place." 
•  The  events  preceding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  he  regarded 
as  preparing  the  way  for  a  base  desertion  of  our  allies,  greatly 
troubled  the  last  months  of  Shaftesbury's  life.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  to  see  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  treaty  (March 
S'l.i?!}))  **  be  died  the  month  before.  February  4,  ijitli. 


He  had  net  completed  his  forty^ncond  yeu.  His  body  was 
brought  back  by  sea  to  England  and  buried  at  St  Gilea'a,  the 
family  seat  in  Dorsetshire.  Bis  only  son,  Anthony  AsUey, 
succeeded  him  as  4th  earl,  and  his  great-grandson  was  the 
famous  philanthropist,  the  7th  earl. 

Shaftesbiuy's  amiability  of  character  seemi  to  have  been  one 
of  his  principal  characteristics.  Like  Locke  he  had  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  bringing  forward  young  men.  Among  these  may  be 
especially  mentioned  Michael  Aiusworth,  a  native  of  Wimboise 
St  Giles,  the  young  man  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  Letten 
addressed  to  a  atudent  at  the  university,  and  was  maintained 
by  Shaftesbury  at  University  College,  Oxford.  The  interest 
viiich  Shaftesbury  took  In  his  studies,  and  the  desire  that  he 
should  be  specially  fitted  for  the  profession  which  he  had  selected, 
that  of  a  deigynan  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  are  marked  future* 
of  the  letters.  Other  protegis  were  Crell,  a  young  Pole,  the  two 
young  Furlys  and  Harry  Wilkinson,  a  boy  who  was  sent  into 
Furly's  office  at  Rotterdam,  and  to  whom  several  of  the  kttcn 
still  extant  in  the  Record  Office  are  addressed. 

In  the  popular  mind,  Shafttrtiury  is  generally  regarded  at  ft 
writer  hostile  to  religion.  But,  however  short  his  orthodoxy 
might  fall  if  tried  by  the  standards  of  any  particular  church, 
his  temperament  was  pre-eminently  religious.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  his  letters.  The  belief  in  a  God,  all-wise,  all-just  and 
all-merciful,  governing  the  world  providentially  for  the  beat/ 
pervades  aU  his  works,  his  correspondence  and  his  life.  Nor 
had  he  any  wish  to  undermine  established  beliefs,  except  when 
he  conceived  that  they  conflicted  with  a  truer  religion  and  a 
purer  morality. 

To  the  public  ordinances  of  the  church  he  scrupulously  con- 
formed. But,  unfortunately,  there  were  many  things  both  in 
the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day 
which  were  calculated  to  repd  men  of  sober  judgment  and  high 
principle.  These  evil  tendencies  in  the  popular  presentation 
of  Christianity  undoubtedly  begot  in  Shafteabuiya  mind  ft 
certain  amount  of  repugnance  and  contempt  to  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  itself;  and,  cultivating,  almost  of 
set  purpose,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  too  ^t  to  assume 
towards  such  doctrines  and  their  teachers  a  tone  of  raillery. 

But,  whatever  might  be  Shaftesbury's  speculative  opinkms 
or  his  mode  of  expressing  them,  all  witnesses  bear  testimony  to 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  hb.life  and  aims.  As  an  earnest 
student,  and  ardent  lover  of  Uberty,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  a  man  of  unblemished  life  and  imtiring  beneficence, 
Shaftesbury  probably  bad  no  superior  in  his  generation.  His 
character  and  pursuits  are  the  more  remarkable,  considering 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  he  was  bom  and  the  circumstaxKxs 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.  In  many  respects  be  reminds 
us  of  the  imperial  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  worts 
he  studied  with  avidity,  and  whose  influence  is  stamped  upon 
his  own  productions. 

Most  of  Shaftesbur>''s  writings  have  been  already  mentioned.  In 
addition  to  these  there  have  been  published  fourteen  letters  from 
Shaftesbury  to  Molesworth,  edited  by  Toland  in  1721;  some  letters 
to  Benjamin  Furly,  his  sons,  and  his  clerk  Harry  Wilkinson,  included 
in  a  volume  entitled  Origiiia/L^WfrJo/  Locke.  Sidney  and  Shaftesbury, 
which  was  published  by  Mr  T.  Fcrster  in  1830,  and  again  in  an  en- 
larged form  in  1847:  three  letters,  written  respectively  to  Stringer, 
Lord  Oxford  and  1-ord  (Sodolphin,  which  appearetl,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  General  Dictionary;  and  lastly  a  letter  to  Lc  Clerc,  in  his  re- 
collections of  Locke,  first  published  in  Koies  and  Queries,  Feb.  S,- 
1851.  The  Letters  to  a  Yourtt  Man  at  the  University  (Michael  Ains- 
wonh),  already  mentioned,  were  first  published  in  1716.  The  Letter 
on  Design  was  first  published  in  the  edition  of  the  Ckaracterulies 
issued  in  r732.  Besides  the  published  writings,  there  arc  several 
memoranda,  letters,  rough  drafts,  &c.,  in  the  Shaftesbury  papers 
in  the  f^ccord  Office. 

Shaftesbury  took  great  pains  in  the  elaboration  of  his  sty'^i  and  he 
succecdetl  so  far  as  to  malce  his  meaning  transparent.  The  thought 
is  always  clear.  But,  on  the  other  liand,  he  did  not  equally  succeed 
in  attainina  ele^nce,  an  object  at  which  he  scenis  equally  to  have 
aimed.  There  ti  a  curious  alTectation  about  his  style — a  falsetto 
note — which,  notwithstanding  all  his  efTorts  to  please,  is  often  irritat- 
ing to  the  reader.  Its  nu-iin  cliaracteristic  is  perhaps  best  hit  off  1^ 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  calls  it  "  genteel."  He  poses  too  much  as  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  is  bo  anxious  not  10  be  taken  for  a  pedant  of  the 
vulgar  scholastic  kind  that  he  falls  into  the  hardly  sann  attnctive 
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pedantry  of  tb6  aesthete  and  virtuoso.    But  he  ia  euily  read  and 

«in<5erstdo3.  Hence,  probably,  the  wide  popularity  wVich  "his  works 
enjoyed  in  the  i8th  century;  and  hence  the  agreeable  feeling  with 
which, ^  notwithstanding  all  their  false  taste  and  their  tiresome 
digrcs^ons,  they  impress  the  modem  reader. 

Shaftesbury's  philosophical  importance  (sec  Ethics)  Is  due  tnainly 
to  his  ethical  spire ulat ions,  in  \vhich  his  motive  was  primarily  the 
rtfutation  of  Hobbes's  egoistic  doctrine.  By  the  method  of  empirical 
ps>xhology,  he  examined  man  first  as  a  unit  in  himself  and  secondly 
in  his  wider  relations  to  the  larger  units  of  society  and  the  universe 
o(  mankind.  His  great  principle  was  that  of  Harmony  or  Balance, 
and  he  based  it  on  the  general  ground  of  good  taste  or  feeling  as 
opposed  to  the  method  of  reason,  (i)  In  the  first  place  man  as  an 
inalvidual  is  a  complex  of  appetites,  passions,  affections,  more  or 
Itss  perfectly  controlled  by  the  central  reason-  In  the  moral  man 
these  factors  are  duly  balanced.  "  Wiocvcr,"  he  says,  "  is  in  the 
least  versed  in  this  moral  kind  of  architecture  will  find  the  inward 
Cabric  so  adjusted,  .  .  .  that  the  barely  extending  ofa  single  passion 
too  far  or  the  continuana:  ...  of  it  too  long,  is  able  to  bring 
irrecoverable  ruin  and  misery "  (Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  or 
Merit,  Blc  11.  ii.  1).  (2)  As  a  social  being,  man  js  part  of  a  greater 
^rmony,  and,  in  order  that  he  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
CTie  whole,' he  must  order  his  extra-regarding  activities  so  tnat  they 
ahall  not  clash  with  his  environs.  Only  when  he  has  regulated  his 
internal  and  his  social  relations  by  this  ideal  can  he  be  regarded  as 
truly  moral.  The  egoist  and  the  altruist  are  both  imperfect.  In  the 
ripe  perfection  of  humanity,  the  two  impulses  will  beiperfcxtly  ad- 

Ksted.  Thus,  by  the  criterion  of  harmony,  Shaftesbury  refutes 
obbes,  and  deduces  the  virtue  of  benevolence  as  indispensable  to 
norality.  So  also  he  has  drawn  a  close  parallel  between  the  moral  and 
the  aesthetic  criteria.  Just  as  there  is  a  faculty  which  apprehends 
beauty  in  the  sphere  of  art,  so  there  Is  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  a  faculty 
which  determines  the  value  of  actions.  This  faculty  he  described 
(lor  the  first  time  in  English  thought)  as  the  Moral  Sense  {see 
Hutcheson)  or  Conscience  (cf.  ButlerJ.  In  its  essence,  it  is  primarily 
emotional  and  non-reflective;  in  process  of  development  it  becomes 
rationalized  by  education  and  use.  The  emotional  and  the  rational 
elements  in  the  "  moral  sense  "  Shaftesbury  did  not  fully  analyse 
(see  Hume). 

_  From  this  principle,  it  follows  (i)  that  the  distinction  between 
tight  and  wrong  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature;  (2) 
that  morality  stands  apart  from  theology,  and  the  moral  qualities 
of  actions  are  determined  apart  from  tlie  arbitrary  will  of  God;  (3) 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  an  action  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
general  harmony  or  welfare;  (4)  that  appetite  and  reason  concur  in 
the  determination  of  action;  and  (5)  that  the  moralist  is  not  con- 
cerned to  solve  the  problem  of  freewill  and  determinism.  From 
these  results  we  sec  that  Shaftesbury,  opposed  to  Hobbcs  and  Locke, 
is  in  close  ajjreement  with  Hutcheson  (a.i'.),and  that  he  is  ultimately 
a  deeply  religious  thinker,  inasmuch  as  he  discards  the  moral  sanction 
of  public  opinion,  the  terrors  of  future  punishment,  the  authority 
of  the  civil  authority, as  the  main  incentives  to  goodness,  and  substi- 
tutes the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  love  of  God.  These  two  alone 
move  men  to  aim  at  perfect  harmony  for  its  own  sake  in  the  man 
and  in  the  universe. 

Shaftesbury's  philosophical  acti\-ity  was  confined  to  ethics, 
aesthetics  and  religion.  For  metaphysics,  properly  so  called,  and 
e\'en  psychology,  except  so  far  us  it  afforded  a  basis  for  ethics,  he 
evidently  had  no  taste.  Logic  he  probably  despised  as  merely  an 
instrument  of  pedants — a  judgment  for  which,  in  his  day,  and 
especially  at  the  universities,  there  was  only  too  much  ground. 

The  main  object  of  the  Moralists  is  to  propound  a  system  of 
natural  theolog>',  and  to  vindicate,  so  far  as  natural  religion  ts 
Concerned,  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  articles  of  Shaftesbury's 
religious  creed  were  few  and  simple,  but  these  he  entertained  with  a 
Conviction  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  They  may  briefly  be  summed 
Upi'as  a  belief  in  one  God  whose  most  characteristic  attribute  is 
Universal  benevolence,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  and 
in  a  future  state  of  man  making  up  for  the  imperfections  and  repairing 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  Hie.  Shaftesbury  Is  emphatically  an 
optimist,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Moralists  (pt.  ii.  sect.  4)  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  matter  as  an  Indifferent 
principle,  coexistent  and  coeternal  with  God,  limiting  f-lis  opera- 
tions, and  the  cause  of  the  evil  and  imperfection  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  is  still  to  be  found  in  His  work. 
If  this  view  of  his  optimism  be  correct,  Shaftesbury,  as  Mill  says  of 
LcibnitZj  must  be  regarded  as  maintaining,  not  that  this  is  the  best  of 
all  imaeinable  but  only  of  all  possible  worlds.  This  brief  notice  of 
Shaftesbury's  scheme  of  natural  religion  would  be  conspicuously 
imperfect  unless  it  were  added  that  It  is  popularized  in  Pope's  Essay 
en  Man,  several  lines  of  which,  especially  of  the  first  epistle,  are 
simply  statements  from  the  Aforalisls  done  inia  verse.  Whether, 
however,  these  were  taken  immediately  by  Pope  from  Shaftesbury, 
or  whether  they  came  to  him  through  the  papers  which  Bolingbroke 
had  prepared  for  his  use,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

The  influence  of  Shaftesbury's  writings  was  considerable  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  ethical  system  was  reproduced,  though  in  a 
more  precise  and  philosophical  form,  by  Hutcheson.  and  from  him 
descended,  with  certain  variations,  to  Hume  and  Ail.im  Smith. 
Nor  was  it  without  its  effect  even  on  the  speculations  of  Bucler.    Of 


the  so-cilled  deists  Shaftesbury  was  probably  the  most  important,  aB 
he  was  certainly  the  most  plausible  and  the  most  respectable.  No 
sooner  had  the  Ckaracteristics  appeared  than  they  were  welcomed, 
in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  by  Le  Clercand  Leibnitz.  In  1745 
Diderot  adapted  or  reproduced  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  in  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  his  Bssai  sur  U  Mhitc  et  la  Verlu.  I  n  1 769 
a  French  translation  of  the  whole  of  Shaftesbury's  worl«,  including 
the  Letters,  was  published  at  Geneva.  Translations  of  separate 
treatises  into  German  began  to  be  made  in  1738,  and  in  i776-t779 
there  appeared  a  complete  German  translation  of  the  Ckaraclerislici, 
Hermann  Hetincr  says  that  not  only  Leibnitz,  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
but  Lcssing,  Mendelssohn,  Wieland  and  Herder,  drew  the  most 
stimulating  nutriment  from  Shaftesbury.  "  His  charms,"  he  adds, 
"  are  ever  fresh.  A  new-born  Hellenism,  or  divine  cultus  of  beauty 
presented  itself  before  his  inspired  soul."  Herder  is  especially 
eulogistic.  In  the  Adrast^a  he  pronounces  the  Moralists  to  be  a 
composition  in  form  well-nigh  worthy  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  in 
its  contents  almost  superior  to  it.  The  interest  felt  by  German 
literary  men  in  Shaftesbury  was  revived  by  the  publication  of  two 
excellent  monographs,  one  dealing  with  him  mainly  from  the  theo- 
logical side  by  Dr  Gideon  Splcker  (Freiburg  in  Baden,  1872),  the 
other  dealing  with  him  mainly  from  the  philosophical  side  by  Dr 
Georg  von  Gizycki  (Leipzig,  1876).  (T.  F.;    J.  M.  M.) 

Authorities.— In  Dr  Thomas  Fowler's  monograph  on  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutcheson  in  the  sencs  of  "  English  philosophers  "  (1882)  he 
was  able  largely  to  supplement  the  printed  materials  for  the  Life  by 
extracts  from  the  Shaftesbury  papers  la  the  Record  Office.  These 
include,  besides  many  letters  and  memoranda,  two  Lives  of  him.  com- 
posed bj;  his  son,  the  fourth  earl,  one  of  which  is  endently  the  original, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  always  closely  followed,  of  the  Life  con- 
tributed by  Dr  Birch  to  ihe  General  Dictionary.  For  a  description 
and  criticism  of  Shaftesbury's  philosophy  reference  .nay  also  be  made 
to  James  Mackintosh's  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy ,  W.  Whewell's 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Eneland,  Joufiroy's  Introduction  to 
Ethics  (Channing's  translation).  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Martineau's  Types  oj  Ethical  Theory, 
Windel band's  History  oJ  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans.,  1803);  W.  M. 
Hatch's  unfinished  edition  with  appendices  of  the  Characteristics 
(1870);  J.  M.  Robertson's  edition  of  the  Characteristics  (1900); 
B.  Rand  s  Life  (1900).  For  his  relation  to  the  religious  and  theo- 
logical controversies  of  his  day,  see,  In  addition  to  some  of  the  above 
works>  I.  Leland,  Kteu'  oj  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers,  V.  Lechlcr, 
Gesckickte  des  Engltscken  Deismus,].  Hunt,  Religious  Thought  in 
England,  C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton,  English  Church  tn  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  A.  S.  Farrtir's  Bampton  Lectures;  G.  Zart, 
Einfiuss  der  cng,Uschen  PhUosophen  scit  Bacon  auf  die  deuische 
PhUosophie  dcs  i8ten  Jahrhujiderts  (Beriin,  18S1). 

SHAFTBSBURT,  ANTHONY  ASHLB7  COOPER,  fat.  £au 
OP  (1801-1885),  son  of  Ciopley,  6th  earl  (a  younger  brother 
of  the  sth  earl;  sacceedcd  181 1),  and  Anne,  datighter  of  the  ^id 
duke  o(  Marlborough,  wai  born  on  the  38th  of  April  x8oi. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  where 
be  obtained  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1S22,  and  graduated  M^ 
in  1832.  In  X841  he  received  from  his  university  the  d^ree  d 
D.CJL  He  entered  parKament  as  member  for  the  pocket 
borough  of  Woodstock  fn  1836;  hi  1830  he  was  returned  for 
Dorchester;  from  1831  till  February  1846  he  represented  the 
county  of  Dorset;  and  he  was  member  for  Bath  from  1847 
till  (having  previously  borne  tlie  oourtesy  title  Lord  Ashley) 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  in  tSsj.  Although  giving  a  general 
support  to  the  Conservatives,  his  parliamentary  conduct  was 
greatly  modified  by  his  intmse  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  clases,  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  whom  have  made  his  name  a  household  word.  He  opposed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1839,  but  was  a  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  his  objection  to  the  continuance  of  resistance  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  led  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Dorset 
in  1846.  In  parliament  bis  name,  more  than  any  other,  is 
associated  with  the  new  factory  le^slation.  He  was  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Pe^  (X834-1835),  but  on  being 
invited  to  join  Peel's  administration  in  1841  refused,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  Peel's  support  for  the  Ten  Hotirs'  Bill.  Chiefly 
by  his  persistent  efforts  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  carried  in  1847, 
but  its  operation  was  impeded  by  legal  diffitulties,  which  were 
only  removal  by  successive  Acts,  instigated  chiefly  by  him,  until 
legislation  reached  a  final  stage  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1874. 
The  part  which  he  took  in  the  legislation  beating  <hi  coal  mines 
was  equally  prominent.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  nxlfare 
of  the  working  classes  were  guided  by  personal  knowledge. 
Thus  in  1846,  after  the  resignation  of  his  seat  for  Dorset,  he 
explored  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  only  gave  a  new 
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Impube  to  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools, 
but  was  able  to  make  it  more  widely  beneficial.  For  forty  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  reformatory  and  refuge  unions, 
young  men's  Christian  associations  and  working  men's  institutes. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  was  president 
of  several  of  the  most  important  philanthropic  and  rcUgious 
societies  of  London.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1885.  By 
his  marriage  (1830)  to  Lady  Emily  (d.  1872),  daughter  of  the 
jth  earl  Cowper,  he  left  a  large  family,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
ddcst  son  Anthony,  who  committed  suicide  in  18S6,  his  son 
(b.  1869)  becoming  9th  earl. 

See  al»  Hoddar's  Life  (iBSe). 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  northern  parliamentary  division  of  Dorsetshire,  England, 
Z03  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South-Westem 
lailway  (Semley  station).  Pop.  (1901)  J027.  It  lies  high  on  a 
hill  above  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
b  Perpendicular;  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  James  are  in 
the  main  modem  reconstructions.  The  borough  is  under  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  13  councillors.  Area  157  acres. 
-  Although  there  arc  traces  of  both  British  and  -Roman  occupa- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  site  of  Shaftesbury 
(Csr  Palladur,  Caer  Septon,  Seaftonia,  Sceafstesbyrig,  Shafton) 
was  probably  first  occupied  in  Saxon  times.  Matthew  Paris 
speaks  of  its  foundation  by  the  mythical  king  Rudhudibras, 
while  Asser  ascribes  it  to  Alfred,  who  made  his  daughter 
Ethelgeofu  the  first  abbess.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  religious 
house  had  existed  here  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  that  it 
and  the  town  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  being  both  rebuilt 
about  888.  In  980  Dunstan  brought  St  Edward's  body  here 
from  Warcham  for  burial,  and  here  Canute  died  in  ro35.  Shaftes- 
bury was  a  borough  containing  104  houses  iii  the  king's  demesne 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  10S6,  38  houses 
had  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  still  the  seat  of  a  mint  with 
three  mint-masters.  In  the  manor  of  the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury 
were  rrr  hotises  and  151  burgesses;  here  43  houses  had  been 
totally  destroyed  since  St  Edward's  reign.  In  J380  the  abbess 
obtained  the  royal  maiwr  at  an  aimual  fee-farm  tent  of  £13  and 
remained  the  sole  mistress  of  the  borough  until  it  passed  at  the 
diasfdution  of  the  monasteries  to  Sir  Thomas  Anvidcl,  after 
whose  execution  it  was  granted  about  1553  to  William  Herbert, 
earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1353  the  burgesses  received  their  first 
charter  from  Henry  in.  This  granted  that  in  all  eyics  the 
justices  itinerant  diould  come  to  Shaftesbury  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  not  answer  for  aught  without  the  town  and  might 
choose  for  themselves  two  coroners  armually.  The  reeve  of  the 
borough  is  mentioned  in  1313-1317.  The  office  of  mayor  was 
created  between  the  years  i35o-i3S»i  "uxl  <">  inquisition  of 
1393  records  that  the  mayor  held  a  court  of  pie-powder  and 
governed  the  town  in  the  absence  of  the  steward.  The  seal  of 
the  commonalty  is  extant  for  1350,  and  that  of  the  mayoralty 
first  occnn  in  1438.  By  1471  a  general  asembly  of  burgesses 
had  acquired  power  to  take  part  in  elections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Elizabeth  granted  Shaftesbury  a  charter,  as  has  been 
asserted,  but  she  confiscated  the  common  lands  in  1585,  the  town 
only  recovering  them  by  purchase.  This  probably  led  to  a 
charter  of  incorporation  being  obtained  from  James  I.  in  1604. 
A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1684,  but  without 
the  surrender  of  the  old  chatter  confirmed  by  Charles  n.  in  1665. 
Shaftesbury  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1394  to 
1833,  when  the  representation  was  reduced  to  one,  and  it  was 
lost  in  1885.  Leland  speaks  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  great  market 
town,  and  it  possessed  a  market  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
Uartinmas  fair  was  granted  in  1604,  In  the  17th  century 
worsted,  buttons  and  leather  were  manufactured,  but  these 
industries  have  disappeaitxl. 

See  Charles  Hubert  Mayo,  The  Uumcipal  Rtcords  cj  lie  Boroutk 
'^SkafleAnry  (Sherborne,  1889). 

SHAFT-CniKDiO,  an  important  operation  in  mining  for 
reaching  And  woridng  mineral  deposits  situated  at  a  depth 
below  the  surface,  whenever  the  topogr^>hy  does  not  admit  of 


driving  adits  or  tuimels.  Shafts  are  often  sunk  also  in  connexSaa 
with  certain  dvil  engineering  works,  e.%.  at  intervals  along  the 
line  of  a  railway  tuimel,  for  starting  intermediate  headings. 
thus  sectuing  more  points  of  attack  than  if  the  entire  work  wen 
carried  on  from  the  end  headings  only.  Sundry  modifications 
of  shaft -sinking  are  adopted  in  excavating  for  deep  foundations 
of  heavy  buildings,  bridge  piers  and  other  engineering  structuxca. 

If  in  solid  rock,  carrying  but  little  water,  shaft-sinking  is  s 
comparatively  simple  operation.  But  when  much  water  is 
encountered  or  the  formation  penetrated  comprises  urutaUe, 
watery  strata,  special  forms  of  lining  become  necessary  and  the 
work  is  slow  and  expensive.  Mine  shafts  are  often  very  deep; 
notably  in  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa;  the  Klichigan 
copper  district;  at  Bendigo,  Australia;  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  Many  vertical  shafts  exceed  4000  ft.  in  depth,  and  at 
least  two — the  Whiting  shaft,  of  the  Calumet  and  Heds  mine 
and  shaft  No.  3  of  the  Tamarack  mine  (both  in  Hidiigan)^ 
are  over  5000  ft.  deep.  The  last  named  at  the  begiiming  of  1907 
was  about  5200  ft.,  and  was  then  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
Several  inclined  shafts,  in  the  same  district,  iq^iioximate  6000 
ft.  in  length. 

Shape  oj  Shafts. — ^In  Europe  shafts  are  generally  cylindfical, 
sometimes  of  elliptical  cross-section,  and  are  lined  with  masooiy, 
concrete,  cast  iron  or  steel;  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  world,  rectangular  cross- 
sections  are  the  rule  for  sinking  in  rock,  the  shaft  walls  being 
supported  by  timbering,  occasionally  by  steel  lining.  For  ninlfing 
in  loose,  water-bearing  soils,  the  cross-section  is  almost  invariably 
cylindrical;  as  this  form  best  resists  pressure  tending  to  cause 
crushing  or  caving  of  the  shaft  walls.  The  European  practice 
of  sinking  cylindrical  shafts  even  in  rock  is  based  mainly  on  four 
considerations: — (i)  custom;  (3)  high  cost  of  timber;  (3)  i^iart 
from  questions  of  first  cost,  a  cylindrical  shaft,  lined  with  masonry 
or  iron,  is  strong  and  permanent,  and  its  cost  of  maintenance 
low;  (4)  more  shafts  in  difficult  formations  have  been  sunk  in 
Europe  than  elsewhere.  The  cheap«  timber-lined,  rectangular 
shaft,  however,  is  gcnerally.appropriate  under  normal  conditions 
in  rocky  strata,  in  view  of  the  temporary  character'  of  TtiiniTig 
operations.  Vertical  shafts  may  be  either  rectangular  or 
cylindrical;  when  inclined  they  are  always  rectangular. 

The  primary  purpose  of  mine  shafts  is  to  act  as  boisting- 
and  travelling-ways;  incidentally  they  serve  for  ventilation, 
for  pumping  and  for  transmitting  power  underground  by  steam, 
compressed  air  or  other  means.  Rectangular  shafts  are.usual)y 
divided  longitudinally  into  compartments.  One  or  more  of 
these  are  for  the  cages  or  skips,  which  run  in  guides  bolted  to  the 
shaft  timbering  (see  MmiKc).  Another  is  generally  provided 
for  a  ladder-  and  pipe-way  and  for  ventilation.  \\'hen  much 
water  is  encountered  a  separate  pump  compartment  is  desimUe. 
Cylindrical  shafts  may  be  similarly  divided  by  subsidiary 
timbering,  though  in  many  timbering  is  omitted  and  the  hoisting 
cages  are  guided  by  wire  ropes  stretched  from  top  to  bottom. 

Dimemums. — ^The  cross-sectional  area  of  shafts  depends 
mainly  on  the  site  of  the  cages  or  skips— >'.«.  on  the  hoisting 
loads.  Small  rectanguhir  shafts  of  one  or  two  compartments 
measure  inside  of  timbers,  say  4  by  6  ft.  up  to  7  by  13  ft.;  larger 
shafts  of  three  compartments,  from  j  by  13  ft.  up  to  8  or  ro  ft. 
by  ao  ft.  For  four-  or  five-compartment  shafts,  sometimes 
required  for  large  scale  work,  as  in  the  deep-level  mines  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  the  inside  dimensions  range  from  6  byiso  ft. 
to  6  or  8  by  30  ft.,  and  for  some  of  the  Pennsylvanin  coDicry 
shafts,  up  to  13  by  53  ft.  Cylindrical  shafts  rarely  have  more 
than  two  hoisting  compartments  and  are  commonly  front)  to 
to  16  ft.,  sometimes  30  or  31  ft.  diameter,  the  segmental  areas 
surrounding  the  hoisting-ways  being  utilised  for  ventilation, 
piping,  &c. 

Sinkitti  in  Rock.— I!  the  rock  be  overlaid  by  loose  soil  carrying 
Dttle  water,  excavation  is  begun  by  pick  and  shovel,  and  after 
the  rode  is  reached  it  is  continued  by  drilling  and  blast^  (see 
BLASttNo).  The  sinking  plant,  usually  temporaiy,  comprises 
a  smaS  hoist  and  boiler,  several  buckets  or  sometimes  a  skip, 
one  or  more  sinking  pumps,  acaifding  to  the  quantity  of  water. 
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ttccawoniTly  a  smaO  ventlUtInc  &n,  and  a  timber  derrick  or 
baul-£raizie  over  the  shaft  mouth,  with  appliances  for  dumping 
the  buckeLs,  handling  the  rock  and  safe-guarding  the  men  in 
the  shaft  against  falHng  objects.  In  some  circumstances  a  portion 
of  the  permanent  mine  plant  is  erected  for  sinking.  The  choice 
between  hand  and  machine  drilling  depends  chiefly  on  the  kind 
of  rock  and  the  size  and  depth  of  shaft.  For  very  hard  rock 
oc  when  rapid  work  is  desired,  machine  drilling  is  advisable, 
a  compressor  and  additional  boiler  c^adty  being  then  required. 
Remarkable  speeds,  however,  have  been  made  by  hand-sinking 
In  some  of  the -deep  vertical  shafts  on  the  Rand,  the  world's 
record  being  that  of  the  Howard  ^ft,  sunk  by  band  labour  203 
ft.  in  one  month.  But  such  speeds  are  attainable  only  in  dry, 
or  nearly  dry,  grotmd,  at  a  high  cost  per  foot  and  by  crowding  as 
many  men  into  the  shaft  as  possible,  both  for  drilling  and 
loading  away  the  blasted  rock.  The  conditions  being  the  same, 
bcUned  shafts  closely  approaching  the  vertical  can  be  put 
down  about  as  fast  as  vertical  shafts;  but  for  indinations 
between  say  75*^  and  30**  to  the  horizontal,  inclines  are  generally 
slower  on  account  of  the  greater  inconvenience  of  carrying  on 
the  work,  both  of  ekcavation  and  timbering.  Very  fiat  shafts, 
on  the -other  hand,  can  be  sunk  at  speeds  Uttle  less  than  for 
driving  tunnels,  unless  there  is  much  water.  The  highest  speed 
00  record  for  a  very  6at  incline- (xo^  is  267  ft.  in  one  ntonth. 

As  a  rule,  the  speed  attained  in  sinking  depends  less  on  the 
drilling  time  per  round  of  holes  than  on  the  time  required  to 
handle  and  hoist  out  the  rock;  hence  the  speed  generally 
diminishes  with  increase  gf  depth.  Furthermore,  omitting  shafts 
of  small  area,  the  cost  per  foot  of  depth  does  not  increase  greatly 
with  the  CTOss-sectiobai  dimensions.  For  the  same  rock  the  rate 
of  advance  in  wet  formations  is  always  much  slower  than  in  dry 
and  the  cost  greater. 

The  work  of  nnking  m  rock  i<  Carried  on  as  follows.  A  round  of 
holes  ii  drilled,  usually  from  3  to  4  ft.  deep  if  by  hand,  or  from  5  to 
8  or  9  ft.  if  by  machine  drilling  <aec  Blasting).  A  comroon  mode  cd 
arranging  machine  drill  holei  is  shown  in  plan  and  section  in  fig.  1. 
The  M>teft  are  charged  with  dynamite  and  fired  by  fuze  or  electricity — 
in  deep  shafts  pmerably  by  electricity,  as  the  men  may  have  to  be 
hcHsted  a  long  distance  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  After  the  smoke 
has  cleared  away  (which  may  be  hastened  by  apfoy  or  by  turning  on 
the  compressed  aur  if  machine  drills  are  used),  the  work  of  hoisting 
out  the  broken  rock  is  bwun  and  drilling  resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  shafts  not  over6or8n.  wide,  machine  drills  are  usually  mounted 
on  horizontal  barv  strctchifw  acrou  from  wall  to  wall,  or,  m  wider  or 
cylindrical  shafts,  on  tripods  or  special  sinking-frames.  In  shafta  of 
amall  area,  or  deep  shafts  which  are  timbered  during  sinkingj  the 
hoisting  buckets  must  be-  guided  to  prevent  them  Trom  striking 
against  the  ades.  Small  quantities  of  water  are  bailed  into  the 
buckets;  when  the  inflow  is  too  great  to  be  so  disposed  of.  a  sinking 
pump  is  employed  (see  MitONc). 

Shaft  Tiiith*riHg.—-ln  stnldi^  rectangular  vertical  shafts  under 
normal  conditions  the  excavation  through  the  surface  soil  is  com- 
monly Uned  with  cribbine,  inside  of  whidi  a  concrete  curb  is  some- 
times built  to  dam  out  the  surface  water.  After  reaching  rock  the 
lining  b  generally  composed  of  horizmtal  sets  of  8  by  8  in.  to  12  t^ 
]  2  in.  squared  timber  wedged  aninst  the  walls,  unth  smaller  pioccs. 
or  i>laiucing.  called  "  lagging. '  placed  behind  them,  to  prevent 
portions  01  the  walls  from  falling  away.  In  6rm  rock  lagging  may 
be  omitted.    Each  set  consists  of  (fig.  3)  two  lung  limbm  (wall* 
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plates)  W,  W,  t^o  shorter  pieces  fend  plates)  E.E",  and  usually  one 
or  more  cross  pieq<.s  (dividers  or  buntons)  D,D,  to  form  the  compart' 
ments,  strengthen  the  sets  and  support  the  cage  guides,  G,G.  The 
Kt>  aic  from  4  to  6  ft.  at<on,  with  vertical  posts  (studdlcs)  S,S, 
between  them.    At  intervals  <4  say  80  to  130  ft.,  k>nger  tluibers 


("  bearers  ")  are  notched  into  the  walls,  under  a  set.  to  prevent  dia- 
pbccmcnt  of  the  lining  as  a  whole.  A  series  of  shaft  sets,  with  their 
posts.  arQ  cither  built  up  from  a  bearin^-sct,  or  suspended  from  tho 
latter  by  hanger- bolts.  When  the  rock  is  firm,  a  considerable  depth 
oi  shaft  may  be  sunk  and  then  timbered;  generally,  however,  it  is 
saf<;r  to  put  in  a  few  sets  at  a  time  as  sinking  advances,  the  lowermost 
set  being  always  far  enough  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  it  from  being 
injured  by  the  blasting.  Inclined  shafts  in  solid  ground  are  often 
timbered  as  dcscril)ed  above,  though  sometimes  merely  by  setting 
longitudinal  rows  of  posts,  for  .upporting  the  roof  and  dividing  the 
shaft  into  compartments. 

Lining /or  Cylindrical  Shafts  irt  Rock. — Wooden  linings  are  oc- 
casionally put  in  small  shafts,  or  for  temporary  support,  before  the 
permanent  lining  is  built,  but  a  cylindrical  shaft  of  any  importance 
IS  lined  with  masonry  or  iron.  Aiasonry  linings  arc  generally  buUt 
in  sections,  as  the  sinking  advances,  each  section  being  based  on  a 
walling-crib  AB,  CD,  (fig.  3).  Specially  moulded  ta|>ered  bricks 
are  convenient,  shaped  to  conform  with  the  radius  of  the  shaft. 
Concrete  may  be  similarly  moulded  into  ,, 
large  blocks,  often  weighing  1200  to  :6oo  lb 
each.  The  thickness  of  the  walling  depends 
on  the  depth  of  shaft  and  pressure  antici- 
|>ated;  it  is  usually  from  i;j  m.  to  2  ft.,  laid 
m  cement  mortar.  Such  linings,  while  not 
entirely  water-tight,  will  shut  out  much  of 
the  water  present  in  the  surrounding  rock. 

Iron  lining,  or  "  tubbing,"  is  employed 
when  the  intlow  of  water  is  rather  large.  It 
is  usually  comiwscd  of  cast  iron  Itingcd 
rings,  each  cast  in  a,  single  piece  for  sliafta  ' 
of  small  diameter,  or  in  segments  bolted  1 
together  for  large  diameters.  To  permit  the 
rings  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  pressure, 
the  horizontal  inints  arc  rarely  Iwltcd;  they 
are  packed  willi  sheet-lead  or  thin  strips  of 
dry  pine,  any  leaks  appearing  subsequently  j 
being  stopped  with  wedg;cs.  Though  pre-  ! 
ferably  ofcast  iron,  tubbing  is  occasionally  i._ 
built  of  slccl  plate  rings,  stiffened  by  angles 
or  channels  nvctcd  to  them.  The  irregular 
annular  space  between  the  tubbing  and  rorL-^ 
filled  with  concrete  or  cement  pouting.  The  lowermost  tubbing 
ring  is  based  upon  a  *'  wedging-cnb."  This  is  a  heav>'  cast  iron  ring, 
composed  of  segments  bolted  together,  and  set  on  a  projecting  shelf 
of  rock,  carefully  dressed  down.  The  space  behind  the  crib  is  driven 
full  of  wooden  wedges,  which  expand  on  becoming  water-soaked  and 
thus  make  a  tight  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  with  the  rock 
just  above  the  mineral  deposit.  By  this  means  most  of  the  water 
may  be  permanently  shut  out  of  the  shaft,  and  the  cost  of  pumping 
materially  reduced. 

Kind-Chawiron  System  of  Sinking. — This  ingenious  method,  intio* 
duced  in  1852,  has  thus  far  been  confincrl  to  Europe.  Up  to  1904, 
79  shafts  had  been  sunk  by  its  use,  some  of  them  to  depths  of  looo  ft. 
or  more,  without  a  single  instance  of  failure.  It  is  applicable  only 
to  firm  rock  and  was  devised  to  deal  with  cases  where  the  quantity 
of  water  is  too  great  to  lie  pumped  out  while  excavation  is  in  pro- 
gress; that  is,  for  inflows  greater  than  iOfX>  or  1200  gallons  per 
minute.  In  its  after  results  the  system  is  most  successful  when  the 
watcr-l)earing  rocks  rest  on  an  imjx:r\'iou8  stratum,  overlying  the 
mineral  deposit.  The  entire  excavation  is  carried  on  under  water; 
then  a  lining  of  special  design  is  lowcrxd  into  place  and  the  shaft 
unwatered.  The  shaft  is  sunk  by  boring  on  an  immense  scale,  by 
amjaraius  resembling  the  rod  and  drop-drill  (sec  Boring).  Instead 
of  oriHinary  drills, 
massive  tools 
called  "  trepans  '* 
arc  employed ,  con- 
sisting  of  a  1163%^^ 
iron  Ir.imci  in  the 
lower  edge  of 
which  are  set  a 
number  of  sepa- 
rate cutters  (fig. 
4).  Shafts  not 
exceeding  8  ft. 
diameter  arc 
bored  in  one 
operation;  for 
larger     diameters 

an   advance   bore  __ 

is  usually  made  FlC.  4.— Large  and  Small  Trepans  for  shaft  sink- 
with      a      small  ing  Haniel  &  Lueg,  Dusscldorf.  makers, 

trepan  and  after-  ° 

wards  cnlargc-d  to  full  size.  The  advance  bore  may  be  completed  to  the 
required  depth  of  thaft  before  beginning  enlargement,  or  ihc  small 
and  large  trepans  used  alternately,  the  advance  being  kept  30  to 
60  It.  ahead  of  the  enlargement.  An  8  ft.  trepan  weighs  about 
12  tons,  tho^eof  14  or  15  ft.  25  to  30  tuns.  The  trtian  is  attached  to 
a  he.ivy  rt-d.  suspended  from  a  w.ilking-beam  uixTated  by  an  engine 
on  the  surface,  as  in  ordinary  borinfl,    A  UuriO:  i»  cructwl  over  the 
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shaft,  with  a  holstinr  engine  for  raising  and  lowerinK  the  tools. 
Average  rock  is  boretT at  a  speed  of  about  lift,  per  J^  nours.  The 
advance  bore  is  cleaned  of  debris  at  inten'als  by  a  bailer  umllar  to 
that  used  for  bore-holes.  The  enlarging  trepan  is  so  shaped  that  the 
bottom  of  the  enlargement  slopesto  the  centre,  whcrt-by  the  cuttings, 
assisted  by  the  antaiion  of  the  water,  run  into  the  advance  bore  and 
are  bailed  out.  Owing  to  the  difhculty  of  this  tatter  procedure  the 
advance  bore  is  sometimes  omitted  even  for  large  shafts,  the  d6bris 
being  removed  by  a  special  dredger  (Coll.  Guard.,  Dec.  22,  1899,  p. 
1181".  For  rather  loose  rock  another  somewhat  similar  system  of 
drilling,  the  Pattberg,  has  been  satisfactorily  employed. 

When  tlic  shaft  has  passed  through  the  watery  strata  the  Hning  la 
instalial.  This  is  composed  of  cast  iron  rings,  like  tubbing  (cc,  ad), 
bolted  together  at  the  shaft  mouth  and  gradually  lowered  through 
the  water  (fig.  5).  The  first  two  rings, 
called  the  *'  moss-box  "  {aa,  bb)  are  designed 
to  telescope  together  and  have  a  quantity 
of  dry  moss  packed  between  their  outer 
flanges.  When  the  lowermost  rin^  reaches 
the  Dottom,  the  weight  of  the  lining  com- 
presses the  moss  and  forces  it  against  the 
surrounding  rock,  making  a  tight  joint- 
The  lining  is  suspended  Irom  the  surface 
by  threaded  rods,  and  to  regulate  and 
reduce  its  weight  while  it  is  being  lowered 
the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  diaphragm  (ff), 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  open 

K'pe  (g).  This  pipe  is  provided  with  cocks 
r  admitting  inside  the  lining  from  time  to 
time  enough  water  to  overcome  buoyancy. 
Finally,  concrete  is  filled  in  behind  the 
I  lining,  the  diaphragm  removed  and  the 
~*  completed  ahaft  pumped  out.  In  some 
formations  the  moss-bo^  is  omitted,  the 
concreting  being  relied  on  to  make  the  lining 
water-tight.  The  cost  of  this  method  of  sinking  and  lining  (gener- 
ally £5$  to  £60  per  foot),  as  well  as  the  spcra,  compare  favour- 
ably with  results  obtainable  under  the  same  conditions  by  other 
means;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  only  practicable  method. 

Sinking  in  unstable,  watery  soils,  which  often  cause  aerious 
engineering  difficulties,  is  accomplished  by:  (l)  spiling,  vertical  or 
Inclined;  (2)  drop'shafts;  (3)  caisson  and  compressed  air;  (4)  the 
freezing  process. 

Vertical  spiling  consists  In  driving  one  or  more  series  of  spiles 
around  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  supported  by  horizontal  timber 
cribs.  When  the  first  spiles  ha\'e  been  driven,  and  the  enclosed  soil 
removed,  a  second  set  follows  inside,  and  so  on.  As  a  result  of  the 
successive  reductions  in  cross-section  of  the  shaft,  vertical  spiting  is 
inapplicable  to  depths  much  greater  than  say  75  ft. 

Inclined  spiling  is  also  limited  to  small  depths.  Cribs  are  put  in 
every  few  feet  and  around  them,  driven  ahead  of  the  excavation,  are 

short,  hea^'y  planks, 
sharpened  to  a  chisel 
edge.  The  spiles  in- 
cline outward,  being 
driven  infiile-  of  nne 
crib  and  our-iiJcof  that 
next  bHo  A  itip.  6). 
The  shaft  1  ■ittom  rtlao 
is  usualh  .!;■  tied 
with  planl  :  I  ed 
against  the  )u«<.^ii.rib 
and  advanced  to  new 
positions  aa  dnking 
professes. 

Drop  -  Shafts.~Th\9 
important  method  has 
been  used  for  depths 
of  nearly  500  ft.  A 
heavy  timber,  iron  or 
nia^nry  lining  (usu- 
ally cylindrical),  is  sunk 
through  the  soil,  new 
sections  being  succes- 
sively added  at  the  sur* 
face,  while  the  excava- 
tion goes  on  inside.  In 
quite  soft  soO  the  lining  or  drop-shaft  sinks  with  its  own  weight ;  when 
necessary,  additional  weights  of  pig-iron,  rails,  &c.,  are  applied  at  the 
top.  If,  from  excessive  friction  or  other  cause,  the  first  lining  refuses 
to  sink  farther,  a  second  is  lowered  telescopically  inside,  folfowed  I^ 
others  if  required.  The  drop-shaft,  which  must  be  strongly  buiil 
to  resist  collapse,  distonion  or  rupture,  is  based  on  a  massive  wooden 
or  iron  shoe,  generally  of  triangular  cross-section,  which  cut*  into  the 
soil  as  the  weight  of  the  structure  increases  and  the  excavation  pro- 
ceeds. \Vhenl)uiIt  of  masonry  the  crcat  weight  of  the  drop-snaft 
may  become  unmanageable  in  very  soft  soil,  either  sinking  too  fast  or 
settling  irregularly  and  spasmodically,  accompanied  by  inrushes  of 
sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom.  It  is  then  su!tpended  by  iron  rods, 
Eastencd  to  the  shoe  and  threaded  for  paanng  thsougn  lafse  nuts 


supported  by  a  frameworte  on  the  surface.   TK*  rods  are  tengtTiened 

t  requir(;d  lor  lowering  the  lining.  For  deep  shafts  the  lining  must 
lif  of  irun  or  steel,  as  wood  is  too  weak  and  masonrv'  too  heavy. 
When  (he  inflow  of  water  can  be  met  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
pumping,  the  material  is  excavated  by  hand;  otherwise,  the  water 
Is  allowed  to  stand  at  its  natural  level  and  the  excavation  carried  on 
by  dredging.  This  saves  the  cost  of  pumping  during  sinki.ig,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  unstable  soil  is  largely  couiucracteaby  the  weiKht  ci 
ihc  column  of  water  within  the  shaft.  After  the  lining^  has  come  to 
rest  on  the  solid  sub-stratum,  the  shaft  is  pumped  out,  inflow  undcr> 
ncath  the  shoe  stopped  as  far  as  possible  and  sinking  resumed  by 
ordinary  means.  The  dredging  appliance  commonly  cipployed  is  tJii 
'*  sackborcr."  This  consists  of  an  iron  or  wooden  rod,  suspended 
Vertically  in  the  shaft,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  on  each  ndeta 
111  tnchcu  a  hea%'>'  hoop-like  wing.  The  wings  carry  two  large  sacks 
i  1  can\-as  and  leather,  opening  in  opposite  directions.  By  rotatinc 
ilu-  rod  by  niachiner>'  at  the  surface,  the  sacks  are  swept  tx>una 
h'rizontally  like  the  cutting  edges  of  an  auger,  andpartly  filling  after 
J:  few  revolutions  arc  then  raised  and  emptied.  The  leakage  under 
1  he  shoe  may  be  stopped  in  several  ways,  f.g.  by  concreting  the  shaft 
1  iiittom,  then  pumping  out  the  water  and  sinking  through  the  cock- 
i  Tistc  by  drilling  and  blasting;  by  unwalering  the  shaft  and  calking 
trlow  the  shoe;  or  by  inserting  a  wedging  crib.  There  are  vafiout 
tioclifications  of  the  drop-shaft  which  cannot  here  be  detailed. 

Sinking  with  caisson  and  compressed  air  is  rarely  adopted  except 
in  civil  engineering  operations,  for  deep  foundations  of  bridge  (uctli 
I've,  (see  Caisson). 

Freezing  Process. — This  useful  process  was  introduced  inGennanv 
in  1883,  by  F.  H.  Poetsch,  The  soil  in  which  the  shaft  is  to  be  sunk 
is  artificially  frozen  and  then  excavated  like  solid  rock.  A  number  of 
drive-pipes  are  put  down  ^sce  Boring),  usually  4  to  6  in.  diameter 
and  about  3  ft.  apart,  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is,  say,  3  ft.  greater  t  hsa 
liiat  of  the  shaft,  and  reaching  to  bed-rock  or  other  firm  formatiao. 
F.ach  pipe  is  pluf:ged  at  the  lower  end  and  within  it  is  placed  an  opea 
riipe,  i)  in.  in  diameter,  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Or,  pre- 
icrab!v,aftcrthcdrive-pipesare  down, a  slightly  smaller  pipe,  dosed 
at  its  lower  end,  is  inserted  in  each  drive-pi|X?,  the  latter  being  aftcf^ 
wards  pulled  out.  The  inner  i  J  in.  open  pipes  are  then  put  in  place. 
At  the  surface,  the  outer  and  inner  pipes  are  connected  respectiv^f 
to  two  horizontal  distributing  rings,  which  in  turn  are  connected  witii 
a  pump  and  icc-maohine.  A  circulatory  system  is  thus  established* 
The  freezing  fluid,  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  calcium  or  intt> 
ncsium  chloride  (freezing  point  about  —  29*F.),  is  pumped  through  tM 
ice-machine,  where  it  is  cooled  to  at  leasto''F.,  and  goes  thence  tothe 
freezing  pipes.  It  passes  down  the  inner  pipes,  up  through  the  ouMT 
i)i|)cs,  and  returns  to  the  ice-machine.  The  cold  solution  rising  in  the 
larvie  pipes  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  surrounding  watery  s4il» 
which  freezes  concentrically  round  each  pipe.  As  the  process  got* 
on  the  frozen  masses  finally  join  (in  from  3  to  4  weeks),  forming  aa 
unbroken  wall.  The  enclosed  soft  soil  may  then  be  exca\*atcd  by 
dredging;  or  the  freezing  may  be  continued  (total  time  usually  fron 
5  to  10  weeks  according  to  the  depth),  until  the  solidification  reachca 
the  centre  and  to  some  distance  beyond  the  circle  of  pipes,  after  which 
the  ground  is  drilled  and  blasted.  This  process  has  been  succcssf  uily 
employed  to  depths  of  over  700  ft.,  and  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
most  unstable  soils  but  also  to  heavily  water-bearing  rocks.  It  if 
questionable  whether  it  will  prove  to  be  praaicable  for  great  depthi^ 
larRoly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  venicality  of  the  boce> 
holes  for  the  freezing  pipes.  Lven  a  slight  angular  divergence  would 
live  brcalcE  in  the  wall  of  frozen  ix>il  and  cause  danger.  In  a  modi- 
I.i  ation  of  the  Poetsch  procesri,  introduced  by  A.  Gobert  in  1691,  tfat 
I  ilcium chloride  solution  is  replaced  by  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia. 
vliich  on  vaporizing  in  the  freezing  pipes  produces  a  temperature  of 
—  25°  to  —30"  F.  Sixty-four  shafts  had  been  sunk  by  tne  freezing 
process  up  to  1904. 

Another  method  proposed  for  dealing  with  quicksand  or  similar 
\vatcr>'  ground  is  to  in;ect  through  pipes  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
water.  The  entire  mass  of  soil  would  oe  solidified  by  the  setting  of 
the  cement,  and  the  shaft  sunk  by  drilling  and  blasting,  with  no 
trouble  from  water. 

niBLioGRAPHY. — The  following  partial  list  of  references  may  be 
useful ; — 

Sinking  in  Rock:  Engineering  (London,  2nd  Feb.  1894):  CM. 
Guardidn  (7th  April  189S)  p-  631,  (20th  April  1906,  and  20th  May 
1898);  Coll.  Engineer  (Oct.  1808)  p.  135.  (Dec.  1895)  p.  loq,  and 
(Jan.  1896)  p.  103;    Mines  and  Minerals  (June  1900)  P..4S1,  (Dec. 


905)  p.  225,  and  (Feb.  1906),  p.  311;  £ng.  onrf  Mitu  Journ.  (itth 
April  1901)  p.  461,  and  (16th  Sep.  1905)  p.  483;  Min.  and  SeL 
Press  (3rd  April  1904)  p.  299;  Auslraluin  Miiu  Standard  (ist  Feb. 


1900);  Trans.  Instn.  Min.  and  Met,  xv.  333;  Jour.  South  Afriat9 
y\ssoc.  En^s.  (3rd  Feb.  1906):  Rev.  univ.  dcs  mines  (Oct.  1899); 
Cliifkauf  (8ih  Oct.  1904  and  4th  March  190S). 

Kind-Chaudron  System:  Engineer  (London,  Aug.  1904):  Cafl. 
Guardian  (23rd  March  1900),  p.  541;  North  of  Eng.  Inst.,  MJE. 
XX.  187;  Proc.  Instn.  C.E.  Ixxi.  178;  Rev.  Univ.  des  Mines  (Oct. 
1902). 

Sinking  in  Soft  Ground: — Das  SchachJabteufen  in  schtmerignt 
Fallen,  J.  Ricmcr  (190^),  f^an5^ht^d  info  Fnglish  in  I907  by  C.SL 
Corning  and  Robert  Pecle;  CoU.  Guard.  (6th  April  1294,  14th  Nut. 
1903*  3rd  Jan.  1903  and  39th  Dec  1905)1  Mines  smd  Miinanli 
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(Nov.  1004),  PL  188;  TVuu.  AtUT.  Init.  il£^  x%.  188; 
GtUckauf  {l^A  June  1902):  Sckoat  oj  Mines  Quart,  hi.  277;  Rev. 
mm.  des  mines  (July  '902):  Byil.  Soe.  de  find.  Mtn.  (1903),  No.  I ; 
Ann,  dts  wunet  dc  Beigiqntr  x.  pC  1;  Mmmg  Jour.  (31st  April 
1906). 

Freezing  Process:  ClOdkaiJ  (12th  May  1906,  2ad  June  1906); 
Ostrr,  ZeUukr.  J,  Beri-  u.  ffuttenxpezen  (mli,  aisl  and  28th  July 
1906,  14th,  3lst  and  28th  April,  and  5th  May,  19U0):  An*,  des 
mmet,  xviti.  379;  Out*  ctvil  (l8lh  and  asth  Jan.  and  1st 
Feb.  1902):  Mines  and  Minerals  (July  l»u8).  p.  s(>5;  Trams.  Ftd. 
Insl.  M.B.  xL  397;  CM.  Guard,  (lit  Dec.  1893)  p.  960,  and 
(ilth  June  1896)  p.  II08;  £»{.  and  Uin.  Jour.  (12U1  and  2Cth 
Oct  1907).  (R.  P-*) 

.SHAOU  (Shaioa,  SoaikIyeb),  « tribe  of  Afrians  <A  Semitic 
origia  living  on  both  banks  ot  the  Mile  {rom  Korti  tu  the 
Third  Cataract,  and  in  portions  of  the  Bayuda  Desert.  Tho 
Sha^  are  partly  »  nomad,  partly  an  agricultural  people.  They 
claim  descent  from  one  Shayig  Ibn  Homaidan  of  the  Beni  Abbas, 
and  declare  that  they  came  irom  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  in  the  7th  century.  They  mutt  have  di^iosscssed 
and  largely  intermarried  with  a  people  of  Nuba  origin.  They 
^pear  (from  a  statement  by  James  Bruce)  to  have  been  aoliled 
originally  south  of  their  present  country  and  to  have  moved 
northward  since  1772.  Formerly  subject  to  the  Funj  kings  uf 
Scnnar,  they  became  independent  on  the  dedioe  of  that  state  in 
the  iSth  century.  Th«y  were  overcome  e.  181 1  at  Uungohi 
by  the  Mamelukes,  but  continued  to  dominate  a  considerable 
part  of  Nubia.  To  the  Egyptians  in  1820  they  offoed  a  stout 
resistance,  but  finally  submitted  and  served  in  the  Egyptian  ranks 
during  the  suppression  of  the  Ji'alin  revolt  (1822).  Fur  tiieir 
services  they  obtained  lands  of  these  latter  between  Shendi  and 
Khartum.  At  that  time  they  were  far  more  civilized  than  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Freedom-loving,  brave,  enlightened  and 
hospitable,  they  had  schools  in  which  all  Moslem  science  was 
taught,  and  were  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  Their  figlAing  men, 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  famous  Dongola  bned,  were  feared 
throughout  the  eastern  Sudan.  Their  chiefs  wore  coats  of  mad 
and  carried  shields  of  hippopotamiis  or  crocodile  skin.  Their 
arms  were  lance,  swurd  or  javelin.  The  Shagia  are  divided  into 
twelve  dans.  Their  country  is  the  most  fertile  along  the  Nile 
between  Egypt  and  Khartum.  Many  of  their  villages  are  well 
built;  some  of  the  houses  are  fortified.  They  speak  Arabic  and 
generally  preserve  the  Semitic  type,  though  they  arc  obrioualy 
of  very  mixed  blood.  The  typical  Shagia  has  a  sloping  forehead, 
aquiline  nose  and  receding  chin.  They  have  adopted  the 
African  custom  of  gashing  the  chests  of  their  childreo.  In  the 
wan  of  1884-85  General  Gordon's  first  fight  was  to  rescue  a  few 
Shagia  besieged  in  a  fort  at  HaUaya.  In  April  1884  Sateh  Bey 
(Saleh  Wad  el  Mek),  head  of  the  tribe,  and  1400  men  surrendered 
to  the  mahdi's  forces.  Numbers  ot  Shagia  continued  in  the 
service  of  General  Gordon  and  this  led  to  the  outlawry  o(  the 
tribe  by  the  mabdi.  When  Khartum  fell  Saleh's  sons  were  sought 
out  and  executed  by  the  dervishes.  On  the  reconquesl  of  the 
Sudan  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  (1896-98)  it  was  fotmd  that 
the  Shagia  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  families. 

See  An^E^tpiiam  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Cleichen  (London, 
1905);  A.  U.  Keanc^  EUmoUty  9/  It  EiypHan  Sudan  (London, 
1884). 

8HA0REEN,  a  species  of  ontatmed  feather  with  a  roughened, 
granular  surf  ace.  The  word  is  the  English  form;  cf  Ctt  Stkairin, 
o{  Fl.  ihapin,  kal.  sapin,  afrttio;  these  arc  nsoally  leicrred  to 
Turkish  and  Persian  safkri,  liL  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  so  applied 
to  leather  made  from  tiiis  part.  The  skin  of  the  wild  ass  was 
especially  used.  The  method  of  preparing  the  skins  to  secure  the 
rough,  granular  surface  is  as  follows.  The  secdsof  a  plant,  usually 
some  ^Mcies  of  CUnopaJium,  are  embedded  in  the  skin  while 
soft,  the  surface  is  then  shaveid  down  and  soaked  in  water,  when 
tlw  edges  of  the  indentation*  swcU  up.  The  leather  is  then  dyed, 
gnen  being  a  favourite  eobur.  Shagreen  is  now  commonly  made 
o{  the  skins  of  shark*  and  lays;  the  placoid  scales  of  the  shark 
skin  giving  the  necessary  roughened  surface.  Shagreen  is  used 
M  an  ornamental  leather  for  making  pocket-books,  small  cases 
and  the  Kke,  and  for  the  handles  of  swords,  daggers,  Ac. 

The  fi(Ufativ«  use  in  French  oi  "chagrin,"  lot  aniiety, 


annoyancot  was  adopted  in  Engtbh  fa  the  XTtk^  oeMatf.  This 
appUcalion  ot  the  word  isdue  to  the  rasping  surface  of  the  leather. 

SHAH,  the  title  of  tho  kings  of  Persia,  the  full  title  being 
paJskah,  U.  "  tord  king,"  Pets,  paii,  tord,  and  sIM,  king  (see 
PaoiSBAH,  the  Turkish  form  of  the  word).  The  word  tkak  »  a 
much  shortened  form  of  the  O.  Pets.  UtojuMtys,' piobably 
formed  from  kksayatU,  might,  power,  Uui,  to  rule.  The  Sanskrit 
kskatram,  dominion,  is  allied,  cf.  also  "  satrap."  From  the 
Pers.  shih  wtil,  the  king  Is  dead,  b  ultimatdy  derived,  through 
the  Arab,  pronundatwn  tUf,  **  cfaedHnate,"  then  "  check," 
"  ehess,"  "  exchequer,"  &c. 

SHAHABAO,  a  district  U  British  India,  in  the  Patna  division 
of  Bengal,  with  an  arc&  of  4373  sq.  m.  About  tluee-fourths  o( 
the  area  to  the  north  is  im  alluvial  flat,  planted  with  mangoes, 
bambuus  and  other  trees;  while  the  southern  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  Kaimur  hilb,  a  braixfa  of  the  great  Vmdhyan  range,  and 
is  a  densely  wooded  tract.  The  chief  rivss  are  the  Ganges  and 
the  Suae,  wJiich  unite  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Shahabad. 
In  the  southern  portioa  large  game  abouada.  The  annual 
rainfall  averages  43  m.  In  1901  the  populatioo  was  x,96>;696, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4-7%  in  the  decade.  The  chief  crops  ar*. 
rice,  millots,  wheat,  ptilses,  oilseeds,  poppy  and  sugarcane. 
Shahabad  is  protected  against  drought  by  a  system  of  canals  from 
the  Sune,  some  of  which  are  navigahlK  The  district  is  traversed' 
by  the  East  Indian  railway  near  the  Ganges,  and  by  a  branch  from 
Mugul  Seiai  tu  Caya,  which  cnase*  tlie  Sooe  at  Dehri-on-Sone, 
whens  are  the  workshopa  of  the  ouutL  The  adminisliative 
headquarters  are  at  Arrah.  Among  other  historic  sites,  h  includes' 
the  hill-furt  of  Rohtas,  the  tomb  of  Sben  Shah  at  s,i««»t-n. 
and  the  battlefield  of  Biiiar. 

See  Shaluibad  District  Cdtelletr  (Calcutta,  190Q. 

SHAH  ALAM  (1728-1806),  Mogul  empcrer  of  DdM,  son  of 
Alamgir  U.,  was  tx>m  on  the  I  sth  of  June  1 7 18,  and  was  originally 
known  as  the  Shahzada  All  Ciofaar.  Being  proclaimed  a  rebel' 
by  his  father,  he  fled  to  Shuja-ud-Dowlah,  wazir  of  (Xidh,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1759  assumed  the  name  of  Shah 
Alam.  He  johied  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  against  the  British,  but 
after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  he  sought  British  ptotec' 
tion.  In  176$  he  granted  the  dhmni  (saperistendence  of  the 
revenue)  of  bengal  to  Lord  Clive  for  the  East  India  Company 
in  return  for  a  payment  of  26  lakhs  a  year.  In  1771  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  installed  emperor  of  Delhi,  and 
lost  the  British  subsidy.  In  1788  the  Rohilla  chief  Chulam 
Kadir  seised  Delhi  and  put  out  Shah  Alam's  eyes.  Sbtdhia 
restored  him  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  Mahiatta  war  of  t8o3  he 
was  again  taken  under  British  protection.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  November  1806. 

See  W.  Fiancklin.  Hialcry  tf  Ac  Rtitl'  of  SiaJi  Alam  ((Utcotta, 
1798). 

SHAH  JAHAN  (0.  t69;-i«s8),  Mogul  emperor  of  DeOU,  the 
fifth  of  the  dynasty,  After  revolting  against  his  father  Jahangir, 
as  the  latter  hod  revolted  against  Akbar,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  his  father's  death  fai  1627.  b  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  Mogul  power  attained  its  greatest  prosperity/  The  chief 
events  of  his  reign  were  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ahmadnagar  ( 1636),  the  loss  of  Kandahar  to  the  Persians  (1653), 
and  a  second  war  against  the  Deccan  princes  (i6s$).  In  16^ 
he  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  by  his  son  Aurangzcb  in  the  citadd 
of  Agra  until  his  death  in  i6i6.  The  period  of  his  reign  was  the 
golden  age  of  Indian  architecture.  Shah  Jahan  erected  many 
splendid  monument*,  the  roost  famous  of  which  is  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  buih  as  a  tomb  for  his  wife  Mumta*  Mahal;  while  the 
Peari  Moque  at  Agra  and  the  palace  and  great  mosque  at  Delhi 
also  commemorate  him.  The  celebrated  "  Peacock  Throne," 
said  to  have  been  worth  |4,aoo,ooo  also  dates  from  his  rclgn; 
and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  modem  dty  of  Delhi,  the  native 
name  of  which  is  Shahjahanabad. 

SHAHMHAHPini.  a  city  and  district  of  British  Ihdta,  m 
the  BarcUly  division  of  the  United  l^vlnces.  The  dty  b  on 
the  left  bank  u(  the  river  Ueoha  or  Garra.  507  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  with  a  station  on  the  Oudh  and  Ruhitkhand  railway, 
768  m.  M.W.  oi  Calcutta,  and  a  military  cantoomeDt.    Pop. 
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(1901)  75,t>8.  It  was  founded  ia  1647  during  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan,  whose  name  it  bcais,  by  Nawab  Bahadur  Khan,  a 
Palhan.  His  musquc  is  the  only  building  of  antiquarian  interest. 
There  is  a  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  no  great  trade. 

The  DiSTKlCT  01  SOABJAHANPUit  has  an  area  of  ■7t7  sq.  m. 
It  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  tract  running  up  from  the  Ganges 
towards  the  Himalayas,  and  is  for  the  most  part  level  and  without 
any  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gumti,  Khanaut,  Garai 
and  Ramganga.  To  the  north.east  the  country  resembles  the 
taroi  in  the  preponderance  of  waste  and  forest  over  cultivated 
land,  In  the  sparsaness  of  population  and  in  general  unhe4lihi 
ness.  Between  the  Gtimti  and  the  Khanaut  the  country  varies 
from  a  rather  wild  and  unhealthy  northern  region  to  a  densely 
inhabited  tract  in  the  south,  with  a  productive  soil  Ct  Uivated 
with  sugarcane  and  other  remunerative  crops.  The  section 
between  the  Deoha  and  Garai  comprises  much  marshy  land; 
but  south  of  the  Garai,  and  between  it  and  the  Ramganga, 
the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  nature.  From  the  Ramganga  to 
the  Ganges  in  the  south  is  a  continuous  low  country  of  marshy 
patches,  alternating  with  a  hard  clayey  soO  that  requires  much 
irrigation  in  parts.  Shahjahanpur  contains  a  number  ol  jkiU 
or  laltes,  which  aSord  irrigation  for  the  spring  -crops.  The 
dimate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  most  parts  of  Oudh  sod  Rohil- 
kband,  but  moistet  than  that  of  the  Doab.  The  aimual  rainfall 
averages  about  37  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  qit,s35. 
The  priiKipal  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  ptdse,  millets,  sugar-cane , 
and  poppy  The  district  suffered  very  severely  fium  the  famine 
o(  1877-1879.  It  is  traversed  by  the  LucknoW'Barcilly  section 
<tf  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway,  with  a  branch  northwards 
from  Shahjahanpur  dty.  At  Rosa  is  a  large  sugar  refinery  and 
rum  distillery. 

Shahjahanpur  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  nawab  of 
Oudh  in  1801.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  it  became  the  scene 
of  open  rebellion.  The  Europeans  were  attacked  when  in  church; 
three  were  shot  down,  but  the  remainder,  aided  by  a  hundred 
faithful  sepoys,  escaped.  The  force  under  Lord  Clyde  put  a 
stop  to  the  anarchy  in  April  igj8,  and  shortly  afterwards  peace 
and  authority  were  restored. 

SHAHPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Rawalpindi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Jhelum.  Pop.  (1901)  9386.  The  district  of  Shahpur  has 
an  area  of  4840  sq.  m.  Its  most  important  physical  subdivisions 
arc  the  Salt  range  in  the  north,  the  valleys  of  tbe  Chenab  and 
Jhelum,  and  tbe  plains  between  those  rivets  and  between  tbe 
Jhelum  and  the  Salt  range.  The  characuristks  of  these  two 
plains  are  widely  different:  the  desert  portion  of  the  southern 
plain  is  termed  the  bar;  the  corresponding  tract  north  of  the 
Jhslum  is  known  as  the  IM.  Tbe  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot 
and  dry,  but  in  the  Salt  range  it  is  much  cooler,  the  annual 
rainfall  averages  about  15  in.  Tigers,  leopards  and  wolves 
are  found  io  the  Sail  range,  while  small  game  and  antelope 
abound  among  the  thick  jungle  of  the  bar.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  S24,si9)  showiiig  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  millets,  pulses  and  «o(loa. 
Irrigation  is  eflected  from  government  caiials,  and  also  from 
wells.  The  largest  town  and  chief  commercial  centre  is  Bheca. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  two  branches  of  tbe  North-Wcstem 
railway. 

Shahpur  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  English  along  with  the 
rest  o(  the  Punjab  in  1849.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1837  thedistrict 
remained  tranquil,  and  though  the  villages  of  the  bar  gave  cause 
for  alarm  no  outbreak  of  sepoys  occurred.  Since  annexation 
the  limits  and  constitution  of  the  district  have  lutdergone 
many  changes. 

SHAHRASTiNi  [Aba1-Fat|>  Mabommed  ibn  'Abdalkattm 
ush-Shabrastinll  (1076  or  loSfr-iisi)  Arabian  theologian  and 
jurist,  was  bom  at  Shahrastan  in  Khorasan  and  studied  at 
JurjAnlyoh  and  J>flshapar,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to 
Ash'jirite  theology.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  in  ii  16,  on  his  way 
back  stayed  at  Bagdad  for  three  years,  then  returned  to  his 
native  place.  His  chief  work  is  the  Kiliit  id  itUal  wan-Nificl, 
an  accoimt  of  religious  sects  and  philosophical  schools,  published 


by  W.  Cureton  (>  vols.,  London,  1846)  and  translated  fnto  German 
by  T.  Haarbriicker  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1850-1851).  After  a  preface 
of  five  chapters  dealing  with  the  <livisions  of  the  human  race, 
an  enumeration  of  the  sects  of  Islam,  the  objections  of  Satan 
against  God  and  against  Mahomet  and  the  principles  on  whicii 
the  sects  may  be  classified,  he  deals  with  (1)  the  sects  of  Islam 
in  detail,  (2)  the  possessors  of  a  written  revelation  (jews  and 
Christutns)  or  something  resembling  it  (the  Magi),  (3)  tbe  men 
who  follow  their  own  reason,  i.e.  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
their  followers  among  the  Moslems,  ihe  pre-lslamic  Araba, 
the  Indians  and  the  heathen.  Among  Shahrost&ni's  other 
works  still  in  manuscript  only  are  a  history  of  phllosophen, 
a  dogmatic  text-book  and  a  treatmeat  of  seven  metaphysical 
questions. 

A  brief  account  of  him  is  given  on  the  auchorrty  of  his  pupH,  the 
historian  Sani°4ni,  in  Ibn  Khallikin,  vol.  iu,  pp.  675  fl.     (G.  W.  T.) 

SHAHRUDt  the  capital  of  the  Shahrud-Bostam  province  of 
Persia,  situated  about  sjS  m.  E.  of  Teheran,  on  the  highroad 
thence  to  Meshed,  at  an  altitude  of  4460  ft.,  in  36*  >5'  N.,  54°  59' 
E.  It  has  a  population  of  about  to,ooo,  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  a  troasit  trade  between  western  Khorasan  and  Asiara- 
bad.  Although  capital  of  the  province,  it  is  not  the  residence 
of  tbe  governor,  who  prefers  the  more  healthy  Bostam,  a  siruili 
city  with  fine  gardens  and  a  mosque  of  the  I4ih  century,  lying 
3  m.  to  the  north-east 

SHAH  SHIMA  (i78o?-iS43),  king  of  Afghanistan,  was  the 
son  of  Timur  Shah,  and  grandson  of  Ahmad  Shah,  founder  of 
the  Ourani  dynasty.  After  conspiracies  that  caused  the  dethrone- 
ment of  two  brothers,  Taman  Shah  and  Mahmud  Shah,  he  became 
king  in  1803.  He  was,  however,  in  his  turn  driven  out  of 
Afghanistan  in  1809  by  Mahmud  Shah,  and  found  refuge  and  a 
pension  in  British  territory.  Distrusting  the  attitude  of  the  Amir 
Oost  Mahommed  towards  Russia,  Lord  Auckland  in  1839 
attempted  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  throne  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Afghan  people.  This  poh'cy  led  to  the  disastrous 
first  Afghan  War.  After  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  from 
Kabul,  Shah  Shuja  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  He 
left  this  retreat  on  the  5th  of  April  1841,  and  was  immediately 
killed  by  the  adherents  of  Oost  Madommed  and  his  son  Akbar 
Khan. 

SHAIRP,  JOHN  CAMPBELL  (1819-1885),  Scottish  criUc  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Houstoun  House,  LinUthgowshire, 
on  the  30th  of  July  1819.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Norman 
Shairp  of  Houstoun,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy 
and  GUsgow  University.  He  gained  the  Snelt  exhibition,  and 
entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1840.  In  184}  he  gained 
the  Newdigate  prise  for  a  poem  on  Charles  XII.,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1844.  During  these  years  the  "  Oxford  movement  " 
was  at  its  height.  Shairp  was  stirred  by  Newman's  sermons, 
and  he  had  a  great  admiratioa  for  the  poetry  of  Keble,  on  whose 
character  and  work  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  essay;  but  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  Presbyterian  upbringing.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  took  a  mastership  at  Rugby  under  Tait.  In  1857  he 
became  aMJstanl  to  the  professor  of  humanity  in  tbe  university 
of  St  Andrews,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to  that  chair. 
In  1864  he  published  Kilmakoe,  a  Hifhland  Paslarat,  and  in  186S 
he  republished  some  articles  under  the  aame  of  Sludits  in  Ptdry 
and  Pkihsopky.  In  1868  he  was  presented  to  the  ptindpalship  of 
the  United  College,  St  Andrews,  and  lectured  from  time  to  time 
on  Uterary  and  ethical  subjects.  A  course  of  the  lectures  was 
published  In  1870  as  Culture  and  Rdipen.  In  1873  Principal 
Shairp  helped  to  edit  the  life  of  his  predecessor  J.  D.  Forbes,  and 
in  1874  he  edited  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  charming  RtuUafnm 
of  a  Tour  m  Sttlhnd.  Ini877  be  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  in  sucoessioa  to  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle.  Of  his  lectures  from 
this  chair  tbe  best  were  published  in  1881  as  Asptas  of  Potlry. 
In  1877  he  had  published  The  FotUc  Imlcrprctaiian  of  lialure,  ia 
which  he  enters  fully  into  the  "  old  quarrel,"  as  Plato  called  it, 
between  science  and  poetry,  and  traces  with  great  deamesa 
the  ideas  of  nature  in  all  the  chief  Hebrew,  classical  and  English 
poets.  In  1879  he  contributed  a  life  of  Robert  Bums  to  the 
"English  Men  of  Letters  "series^  He  was  re-elected  to  the  chair  of 
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poetry  in  1ZS2,  and  diechuged  his  duties  tbcr«  and  at  St  Andicws 
tOIlheendof  1S34.  HediedalOrrosary,  Argyllshire,  on  the  iSth 
of  September  18S5.  In  xSSS  appeared  dm  Ditssaay,  and  other 
Foems,  edited  by  F.  T.  Palgravc. 

See  W.  A.  Knight's  Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friendi  (1888). 

SHAKERS,  an  American  celibate  and  communistic  sect, 
o£Bcially  called  "  The  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's 
Sea>nd  Appearing  "  or  **  The  Millennial  Church."  *  The  early 
Quakers  were  sometimes  called  Shakers,  and  the  name,  or  its 
variant.  Shaking  Quakers,  was  applied  iu  the  early  iSth  century 
to  a  Manchester  offshoot  of  the  English  Quakers,  who,  led  by 
James  and  Ann  Wardlcy,  accepted  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
French  Prophets,  or  Camisards,  of  Vivarais  and  Dauphine.' 
The  Wardleys  were  succeeded  by  the  real  founder  of  Shakerism, 
Ann  Lee  (1736-1784),  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  blacksmith. 
Although  a  believer  in  celibacy,  she  had  at  her  parents*  urging 
married  one  Abraham  Stanley  (Standley,  or  Standerin);  had 
borne  him  four  children,  who  died  in  infancy;  had  joined  the 
Wardl^s  in  1758;  and  had  influenced  their  followers  to  preach 
more  publicly  the  imminent  second  coming  and  to  attack  un 
more  boldly  and  unconventionally.  She  was  frequently  im- 
prisoned for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  dancing  and  shouting,  and 
for  blasphemy;  had  many  "  miraculous  "  escaped  from  death; 
and  once,  according  to  her  story,  being  examined  by  four  clergy- 
Boeil  of  the  Established  Church,  spoke  to  them  for  four  hours  in 
seventy-two  tongues.  While  in  prison  in  Manchester  fbr  fourteen 
days,  she  said  she  bad  a  revelation  that  "  a  complete  cross  against 
the  lusts  of  generation,  added  to  a  full  and  explicit  confession, 
before  witnesses,  of  all  the  sins  committed  under  its  influence, 
was  the  only  possible  remedy  and  means  of  salvation/'  After 
this,  probably  in  1770,  she  was  chosen  by  the  society  as  "  Mother 
in  qiiritual  things  "  and  called  herself  "  Ann,  the  Word."  In 
1774  A  revdation  bade  her  take  a  select  band  to  America.  Ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  who  soon  afterward  deserted  hei; 
her  brother,  William  Lee  (1740-1784);  Nancy  Lcc,  her  niece; 
James  Whittaker  (1751-1787),  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
Mother  Ann  and  was  probably  related  to  her;  John  Hockncll 
(1733-1799),  who  provided  the  funds  for  the  trip;  his  son, 
Richard;  and  James  Shepherd  and  Mary  Partington,  Mother 
Ann  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August  1774  in  New  York  City.  Here 
they  stayed  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1 776  Hocknell  bought  land 
at  Niskayuna,  in  the  township  of  Watcrvliet,  near  Albany,  and 
the  Shakers  settled  there.  A  spiritualistic  revival  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  New  Lebanon  sent  many  penitents  to  Watervliet, 
who  ac^pted  Mother  Ann's  teachings  and  organized  in  1787 
(before  any  formal  organization  in  WatervUel)  the  New  Lebanon 
Society,  the  first  Shaker  Society,  at  New  Lebanon  (since  1861 
called  Ml  Lebanon),  Columbia  county,  New  York.  The  Society 
at  Watervliet,  organized  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  New 
Lebanon  Society  formed  a  bishopric.  The  Watervliet  members, 
as  non-re&istants  and  non- jurors,  had  got  into  trouble  during  the 
War  of  Independence;  in  i;8o  the  Board  of  Elders  were  im- 
prisoned, but  all  except  Mother  Ann  were  speedily  set  free, 
and  she  was  released  in  1781. 

In  1781-1783  the  Mother  with  chosen  elders  visited  her 
followers  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  She  died 
in  Watervliet  on  the  8th  of  September  1784.  James  Whittaker 
was  head  of  the  Believers  for  three  years.  On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Meacham  (1742-1796),  who  had  been  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and  had,  second  only  to 
Mother  Ann,  the  spiritual  gift  of  revelation.  Under  liis  ride  and 
that  of  Lucy  Wright  (1760-1821),  who  shared  the  headship  with 
bim  during  his  lifetime  and  then  for  twenty-five  years  ruled 
alone,  the  organization  of  the  Shakers  and,  particularly,  a  rigid 
communism,  began.    By  1793  property  had  been  made  a  "  con- 

*Someof  its  Icadtra  prefer  the  name  "Alcthians."  as  they  coil* 
rider  themselves  childrt:n  of  the  truth;  but  they  do  not  repudiate  the 
commonly  apnlicd  name  Shakers 

'  The  Wardleys'  foUowers,  when  "  wrestling  in  soqI  to  be  freed 
from  the  power  of  »a  and  a  worldly  life,"  writhed  and  trembled  «o 
that  they  won  the  name  Shaken;  their  trances  and  visions,  their 
iumping  and  dancinjj;,  were  like  those  of  many  other  sects,  such  u!»  the 
Low  Countries  dancers  of  the  14th  and  isih  centuries,  the  Fiencfa 
Cocmilakwinairea  ol  1720-1770^  or  tb«  WcUh  Methodist  Jumpers. 


sccrated  whole "  in  the  different  communities,  but  a  "  non- 
communal  order  "  also  had  been  established,  in  which  sym- 
pathizers with  the  principles  of  the  Believers  lived  in  famiUeSi 
The  Shakers  never  forbade  marriage,  but  refused  to  recognize  it 
as  a  Christian  institution  since  the  second  coming  in  the  person 
of  Mother  Ann,  and  considered  it  less  perfect  than  the  celibate 
stale.  Shaker  communities  in  this  period  were  established  in 
1790  at  Hancock,  West  Pittsfidd,  Mass.;  in  1791  at  Harvard, 
Mass.;  in  1792  at  East  Canterbury  (or  Shaker  Village),  New 
Hampshire;  and  in  1793  at  Shirley,  Mass.;  at  Enfield  (or 
Shaker  Station),  Connecticut;  at  Tyringham,  Mass.,  where  the 
Society  was  afterwards  abandoned,  its  members  joining  the 
communities  in  Hancock  and  Enfield;  at  Gloucester  (since  1890, 
Sabbath-day  Lake),  Maine;  and  at  Alfred,  Maine,  where, 
more  than  anywhere  else  among  the  Shakers,  spiritualistic 
healing  of  the  sick  was  practised.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
Shakcrism  entered  after  the  Kentucky  revival  of  1S00-1801,' 
and  in  1805-1807  Shaker  societies  were  founded  at  South  Union, 
Logan  county,  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 
In  181 1  a  community  settled  at  Busroon  the  Wabash  in  Indiana; 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned  and  its  members  went  to  Ohio  and 
to  Kentucky.  In  Ohio  later  communities  were  formed  at  Water- 
vliet, Hamilton  county,  and  at  Whitewater,  Dayton  county. 
In  1828  the  communal  property  at  Sodus  Bay,  New  York,  was 
sold  and  the  community  removed  to  Groveland,  or  Sonyca; 
their  land  here  was  sold  to  the  state  and  the  few  remaining 
members  went  to  Watervliet.  A  short-lived  community  at 
Canaan,  N.y.,was  merged  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  (New  York) 
and  Enfield  (Connecticut)  communities.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  sect  decreased  rapidly,  probably  from  4000  to  1000  in 
1887-1 90S;  and  there  has  been  little  effort  made  to  plant  new 
communities.  The  Mt.  Lebanon  Society  in  1894  established  a 
colony  at  Narcoossce,  Florida;  the  attcnipt  of  the  Union  Village 
Society  in  1898  to  plant  a  settlement  at  White  Oak,  Camden 
county,  Georgia,  was  unsuccessful.  In  1910  the  Union  Village 
Society  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  period  of  spiritual  manifestations  among  the  Believers  lasted 
from  1837  [o  1847;  first,  children  told  of  visits  to  cities  in  the  spirit 
realm  and  gave  messages  from  Mother  Ann;  in  1838  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  manifested  and  sacred  places  were  set  aside  in  each 
Community,  with  names  like  Holy  Mount;  but  in  1847  the  spirits, 
after  wAming.  left  the  Relievers.  The  theology  of  the  denomination 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  dualism  of  God :  the  creation  of  male  and 
female  "  in  our  image  "  showing  the  bi-sexuality  of  the  Creator;  in 
Jesus,  born  of  a  woman,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter,  were  the  male 
manifcstationof  Christ  and  the  first  Christian  Ciiurch:and  in  Mother 
Ann,  daughter  of  an  English  blacksmith,  were  the  female  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  second  Christian  Church — she  was  the  Bride 
ready  for  the  Bridegroom,  and  in  her  the  promises  of  the  Secor>d 
Coming  were  fulfillpd.  A<tam's  sin  wa»  in  sexual  impurity;  marriage 
is  done  away  with  in  the  Ixxiy  of  the  Believers  in  the  Second  Appear- 
ance, who  must  pattern  after  the  Kingdom  in  which  there  is  no 
marriage  or  giving  in  marruge.  The  four  virtues  are  virgin  purity; 
Christian  communism;  confession  of  sin.  without  which  none  can 
become  Dcliovcrs;  and  separation  from  the  world.  The  Shakers  do 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Their  insistence  on  the  bi-sexuality  of  Cod  and  their 
reverence  for  Mother  Ann  have  made  them  advocates  of  sex  equality. 
Their  spiritual  directors  arc  elders  and  *'  cldresses."  and  their 
temporal  guides  are  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  equal  numbers. 
The  prc5cribcd  uniform  costume  with  woman's  neckerchief  and  cap, 
nnd  the  custom  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long  on  the  neck  and  cut 
in  a  straight  Ijang  on  the  forehead,  still  i>ersist:  but  the  women  wear 
different  colours.  The  communism  of  the  Believers  was  an  economic 
hucce^,  and  their  cIcanlincMi,  honesty  and  frugality  received  the 
highest  praise.  They  made  leather  in  New  ^'ork  for  several  years,  but 
in  selling  herbs  and  garden  seeds,  in  making  "  apple-sauce  "   (at 


*  A  prominent  part  in  this  revival  had  fjcen  taken  by  Richard 
McNemar,  a  f^resbyierian,  who  had  broken  with  his  Church  because 
of  his  Arminian  tendencies  and  had  established  the  quasi-inde- 
pendent Turtle  Creek  Church.  McNemar  was  won  by  Shaker 
missionaries  in  1805,  and  many  of  his  parishioners  joined  him  to  form 
the  Union  Village  Community  on  the  site  of  the  old  Turtle  Creek,  4 
m.W.of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  McNemar  was  a  favouriteof 
Lucy  Wright,  who  gave  him  the  spiritual  name  Elcazer  Right,  which 
he  changed  to  Eleazer  Wright;  he  wrote  The  Krntucky  Revival 
(Cincinnati,  1807),  prolmbly  Ine  earliest  defence  of  Shakerism,  and 
a  poem,  entiile<i  A  Concise  Answer  to  the  Ceneral  Inquiry  Who  or 
WiuUare  the  Shakers  (iSoU). 
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Shirley),  !n  weaving  linen  (at  Altnd),  and  in  knitting  underwear  their 
did  better  work^ 

See  John  P.  ^IacLcan. /I  BihUo^taphycf  Shaker  Literature,  with  an 
Introductory  Study  of  ttie  Writings  and  Publtiations  Pertaining  to 
,Ohw  Believers  (Columbus.  Ohio,  I^M.  -ind  his  Stteleh  of  the  Lije  and 
the  Labors  of  Richard  McNemar  (Fr.inkhn,  Ohio,  1905),  Charlet 
Edson  RubiiiAun,  A  Concise  History  of  /he  United  Society  of  Betieters, 
called  Shatters  (East  Canlcrliur)',  N  II-.  '89i);  Ann*  White  and 
Leila  S.  Tayhir.  Shaterism,  Its  Mrcning  'ind  Messaee  (Columbus, Ohio, 
1905),  Frederick  W.  Kvans,  Shaken  Compendium  of  the  Ongin, 
liistorv.  Principles,  Rules  and  Regutalwiu,  Gommwienlt  and  Doetrtmes 
of  the  Vnited  Society  of  Believers  in  Chr  tit's  Setond  Appearing^  (Aibany, 
1858,  and  often  elsewhere  under  other  titles).  M.  Calhertne  Allen, 
A  Century  of  Communism  (Pituhetd,  I902),  and  the  works  of 
Nordhoff.  Noyes.  Hinds.  &c  ,  on  American  comnnunisnl. 

SHAKESPEARE.  WILLIAM  (i;b4-i6i6),  English  poet,  player 
And  playwright,  was  baptized  in  the  {>arish  church  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire  on  the  i6lh  of  April 
•'J*  1 544-    The  exact  dale  of  his  birth  is  not  known.    Two 

nnaCaK.  '8lh<entiiry  antiquaries.  WiUiafn  Oldys  and  Joseph 
Greene,  gave  it  as  April  2j,  but  without  quoting 
authority  for  iheir  statements,  and  the  fact  that  April  23  was 
(he  day  of  Shakespeare's  death  in  1616  suggests  a  possible 
source  of  error.  In  any  case  his  birthday  cannot  have  been 
later  than  April  ij,  since  the  inscription  upon  his  monument 
is  evidence  that  on  April  23,  1616,  ho  had  already  begun  his 
fifty-third  year.  His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  burgess 
of  the  recently  constituted  corporation  uf  Stratford,  and  bad 
already  filled  certain  minor  municipal  offices.  From  1561  to 
1563  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  chamberlains  to  whom  the 
finance  of  the  town  was  entrusted.  By  occupation  he  was  a 
glover,  but  he  also  appears  to  have  dealt  from  time  to  time  in 
various  kinds  of  agritfultural  produce,  such  as  barley,  timber 
and  wool.  Aubrey  {LmSf  1680)  spoke  of  him  as  a  butcher,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  bred  and  even  killed  the  calves  whose 
skins  he  manipulated.  He  is  sometimes  described  in  formal 
dtKuments  as  a  yeoman,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  com- 
bined a  certain  amount  of  farming  with  the  prariiccof  his  trade 
He  was  living  in  Stratford  as  early  as  1 552,  in  which  year  he  was 
fined  for  having  a  dunghill  in  Henley  Street,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town,  in  whose  records  the 
name  is  not  found  before  his  lime;  and  he  may  reasonably 
be  identified  with  the  John  Shakespeare  of  Snittcrficld,  who 
administered  the  goods  of  his  father,  Richard  Shakespeare, 
in  1 561.  Snittcrficld  is  a  village  in  the  immediate  ncighbourhuod 
of  Stratford,  and  here  Richard  Shakespeare  had  been  settled 
as  a  farmer  since  1599.  It  is  possible  that  John  Shakespeare 
carried  on  the  farm  for  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  and 
that  by  1 570  be  had  also  acquired  a  small  holding  called  Ingun 
in  Hampton  Lucy,  the  next  village  to  Snitterfield.  But  both 
of  these  seem  to  hive  passed  subsequently  to  his  brother  Henry, 
who  was  buried  at  Snittcrficld  in  1596.  There  was  also  at 
Snitterfield  a  Thomas  Shakespeare  and  an  Anthony  Shakespeare, 
who  afterwards  moved  to  Hampton  Corley,  and  these  may  haVe 
been  of  the  same  family.  A  John  Shakespeare,  who  dwelt  at 
Clifford  Chambers,  another  village  close  to  Stratford,  is  clearly 
distinct.  Strenuous  elTorts  have  been  made  to  trace  Shake- 
speare's genealogy  beyond  lUchard  of  Snitterfield,  but  so  far 
without  success.  Certain  drafts  of  heraldic  exemplifications  of 
the  Shakespeare  arms  speak,  in  one  case  of  John  Shakespeare's 
grandfather,  in  another  of  his  great-grandfather,  as  having  been 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  ifa  Warwickshire  for  service 
to  Henry  VII.  No  such  grants,  however,  have  been  traced,  and 
even  in  the  tfith-ccntury  statements  as  to  "  antiquity  and  service  " 
in  heraldic  preambles  wen  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  name  Shakespeare  is  extremely  widespread,  and  is  spelt 
in  an  astonishing  variety  of  ways.  That  of  John  Shakespeare 
occurs  166  times  in  the  Council  Book  of  the  Stratford  corporation, 
and  appears  to  take  16  different  forms.  The  verdict,  not 
altogether  unanimous,  of  competent  palaeognipbets  is  to  the 
effect  that  Shakespeare  himself,  in  the  extant  examples  of  his 
signature,  always  wrote  "  Shakspere."  In-  the  printed  sigiia- 
turcs  to  the  dedications  of  his  poems,  on  the  title-pages  of  nearly 
all  the  contemporary  editions  of  his  plays  that  bear  his  name, 
and  in  many  formal  document*  it  appears  a*  Shakespeare. 


Tbis  may  be  in  part  doe  to  the  martial  dellvatton  which  tbe 
poet's  literary  contemporaries  were  fond  of  assigning  to  his 
name,  and  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  arms  that  he  bore.  Tha 
forms  in  use  at  Stratford,  however,  such  as  Shoxpeare,  by  iai 
the  commonest,  suggest  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable, 
and  thus  tend  to  support  Dr  Henry  Bradley's  derivation  from  tbe 
Anc^o-Saxon  personal  name,  Seaxberht.  It  is  interesting,  and 
even  amusing,  to  record  that  in  1487  Hugh  Shakspere  of  MertOB 
College,  Oxford,  changed  his  name  to  Sawndare,  becatise  hit 
former  name  vile  repututum  est.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Shake- 
speare that  has  yet  been  traced  is  in  1 248  at  Clapton  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  seven  miles  from  Stratford.  The  name  also  occun 
during  the  t  jth  century  in  Kent,  Essex  and  Sumy,  and  during 
the  14th  in  Cimiberland,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Essex, 
Warwickshire  and  as  far  away  as  Youghal  in  Ireland.  There- 
after it  is  found  in  London  and  most  of  the  English  counties, 
particularly  those  of  the  midlands;  and  nowhere  more  freely 
than  in  Warwickshire.  There  were  Shokespeares  in  Warwick 
and  in  Coventry,  as  well  as  around  Stratford;  and  the  clan 
appears  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  a  group  of  villages 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Stratford,  which  includes  Baddesley 
Clinton,  WroxnU.  Rowington,  Haseley,  Hatton,  Lapworth, 
Packwuod,  Balsall  and  Knuwie.  William  was  in  common  use 
as  a  peisunal  name,  and  Williams  from  more  than  one  other 
family  have  from  time  to  time  been  confounded  with  tlie 
dramatist.  Many  Sbakespeares  are  upon  the  register  of  the 
gild  of  St  Anne  at  Knowie  from  about  1457  to  about  1526. 
Amongst  these  were  Isabella  Shalfcspcare,  prioress  of  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  Wroxall,  and  Jane  Shakespeare,  a  nun  of  the 
same  convent.  Shakespearcs  are  also  found  as  teivints  on  the 
manors  belonging  to  the  convent.'and  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion in  1 534  one  Richard  Shakespeare  was  its  bailiff  and  collector 
of  rents.  Conjectural  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  one  hand 
to  connect  the  ancestors  of  this  Richard  Shakespeare  with  s 
family  of  the  same  name  who  held  land  by  military  tenure  at 
Baddesley  Clinton  in  the  14th  and  isth  centuries,  and  on  tbg 
other  to  identify  him  with  the  poet's  grandfather,  Richard 
Shakespeare  uf  Snitterfield.  But  Shakespcares  are  to  lie  traced 
at  Wtoiall  neariy  as  far  back  as  at  Baddesley  Clinton,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Richard  the  bailiff,  who  was  certainly 
still  a  teiiant  of  Wroxall  in  1556,  had  also  since  1529  been  faimiag 
land  ten  miles  oS  at  Snitterfield. 

With  the  breaking  uf  this  link,  the  hope  of  giving  Shakespeare 
anything  more  than  a  grandfather  on  the  father's  side  must  be 
laid  aside  for  the  present.  On  the  mother's  side  he  was  connected 
with  a  family  of  some  distinction.  Part  at  least  of  Richard 
Shakespeare's  land  at  Snitterfield  was  held  from  Robert  Ardea 
of  Wilmcute  in  (he  adjoining  parish  of  Aston  Cantlow,  a  cadet  oi 
the  Aniens  of  Parkhall,  who  counted  amongst  the  leading 
gentry  of  Warwickshire.  Robert  Arden  married  his  second  wife, 
Agnes  Hill,  formerly  Webbe,  in  1548,  and  had  then  no  less 
than  eight  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  'To  the  youngest  of  these, 
Mary  Arden,  he  left  in  1 556  a  freehold  in  Aston  Canllow  consisting 
of  a  farm  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  in  extent,  known  as  Asbies. 
At  some  date  later  than  November  1556,  and  probably  before 
the  end  of  1 557,  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Shakespeare. 
In  October  1556  John  Shakespeare  had  bought  two  freehold 
houses,  one  in  Grecnhill  Street,  the  other  in  Henley  StreeC 
The  Utter,  known  as  the  a'ool  shop,  was  the  easternmost  of 
the  two  tenements  now  combined  in  the  so-called  Shakespeare** 
birthplace.  The  western  tenement,  the  birthplace  proper,  was 
probably  already  in  John  Shakespeare's  hands,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  in  Henley  Street  in  1552.  It  has  sometimes 
been  thought  to  have  been  one  of  two  houses  which  forroed  a 
later  purchase  in  1575,  but  ihsre  is  no  evidence  that  these  wcie 
in  Henley  Street  at  aU. 

William  Shakespeare  was  Dot  the  first  child.  A  Joan  was 
baptized  in  1558  and  a  Margaret  in  1562.  The  latter  was  buried 
in  156J  and  the  former  must  also  have  died  young,  although 
her  burial  is  not  recorded,  as  a  second  Juan  was  baptixed  in  1569. 
A  Gilbert  was  baptized  in  1566,  an  Anne' in  i57t,a  Richard  la 
1574  and  an  lulmund.ia  ijtia.    Anne  died  in  1579;  Ivlmund, 
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who  like  his  brother  became  an  acter,  hi  i6aj;  Richard  In  1613. 
Tnditioo  has  it  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  brothers  used  to  visit 
London  in  the  17th  eeonuy  as  quite  an  old  man.  If  so,  this  can 
only  have  bceo  Gilbert. 

During  the  years  that  followed  his  marriage,  John  Shakespeare 
becanu!  prominent  in  Stratford  life.  In  1565  he  was  chosen 
as  an  alderman,  and  in  1568  he  held  the  chief  municipal  office, 
that  of  high  bailtS.  This  carried  with  it  the  dignity  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  John  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  assumed  arms, 
and  tbencefonrard  was  always  entered  in  corporation  documents 
as  "  Mr  "  Shakespeare,  wboeby  he  may  be  distinguished  from 
another  John  Shakespeare,  a  "corviser"  or  shoemaker,  who 
dwdt  in  Stratford  about  I584^i59>.  In  1571  as  an  ex-bailiff  he 
began  another  year  of  office  as  chief  alderman. 

One  may  think,  therefoK,  of  Shakespeare  in  his  boyhood  as 
the  son  of  one  of  the  leading  dtizena  of  a  not  unimportant 
y  ^  provincial  market-town,  with  a  vigorous  life  of  its 
own,  which  in  spite  of  the  dungliills  was  probably  not 
Bach  unlike  the  life  of  a  similar  town  to^lay,  and  with  constant 
reminders  of  its  past  in  the  shape  of  the  stately  buildings  formerly 
bdonging  to  its  college  and  its  gild,  both  of  which  had  been 
suppnssed  at  the  Reformation.  Stratford  stands  on  the  Avon, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  country,  throughout  which  in 
those  days  enclosed  orchards  and  meadows  alternated  with  open 
fields  for  tillage,  and  not  far  from  the  wilder  and  wooded  district 
known  as  the  Forest  of  Arden.  The  middle  ages  had  left  it 
an  heritage  in  the  shape  of  a  free  grammar-school,  and  here  it 
is  Datural  to  suppose  that  William  Shakespeare  obtained  a  sound 
enough  edacation,'  with  a  working  knowledge  of  "  Mantuan  "* 
and  Ovid  in  the  original,  even  though  to  such  a  thorough  scholar 
as  Ben  Jonson  it  might  seem  no  more  than  "  sm;^  Latin  and 
leas  Greek."  In  1577,  when  Shakespeare  was  about  thirteen, 
his  father's  fortunes  began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  He 
became  irregular  in  his  conttibntious  to  town  levies,  and  had  to 
give  a  mortgage  on  his  wife's  property  of  Asbics  as  security 
for  a  loan  from  her  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lambert:  Money 
was  raised  to  pay  this  off,  partly  by  the  sale  of  a  small  interest 
in  land  at  Sidtterfield  which  bad  come  to  Mary  Shakespeare 
from  her  sisters,  partly  perhaps  by  that  of  the  Greenhill  Street 
house  and  other  property  in  Stratford  outside  Henley  Street, 
none  of  which  seems  to  have  ever  cbme  into  William  Shake- 
ipenre's  hands.  Lambert,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
mortgage  on  ihe  plea  of  older  debts,  and  an  attempt  to  recover 
Asbies  by  litigation  proved  ineffectual.  John  Shakespeare's 
difficulties  increased.  An  action  for  debt  was  sustained  against 
him  in  the  local  court,  but  no  personal  property  could  be  found 
on  which  to  distrain.  He  had  long  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings 
Of  the  corporation,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  removed  in 
1 586  from  the  list  of  aldermen.  In  thu  state  of  domestic  affairs  it 
h  not  likely  that  Shakespeare's  school  life  was  unduly  prolonged. 
The  chances  arc  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  some  local  trade. 
Anbrey  says  that  he  killed  calves  for  his  father,  and  "  would  do 
H  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech." 

Whatever  his  circumstances,  they  did  not  deter  him  at  the 
catiy  age  of  eighteen  from  the  adventure  of  marriage.  Rowe 
recorded  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  wife  as  Hathaway, 


and  Joseph  Greene  succeeded  in  tracing  her  to  a  family 


MarHtft, 

of  that  name  dwelling  in  Shottery,  one  of  the  hamlets  of  Stratford. 
Her  monument  gives  her  first  name  as  Anne,  and  her  age  as 
sixty-seven  in  1623.  She  must,  therefore,  have  been  about  eight 
years  older  than  Shakespeare.  Various  small  trains  of  evidence 
point  to  her  identification  with  the  daughter  Agnes  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  a  Richard  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  who  died  in 
X581,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  farm-house  now  known 
as  "  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage."  Agnes  was  legally  a  dbtinct 
name  from  Anne,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
custom  treated  them  as  identical.    The  principal  record  of  the 

■  It  b  worth  noting  that  Waller  Roche,  who  in  IS5<  became 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  master  of  the  school  is 
1570-1572,  so  that  its  standani  must  have  been  good. 

■  Baptista  Mantuanus  (1448-1516),  whose  Latin  Eclogues  were 
taniUtcd  by  TurbenrUle  10  1567. 


marriage  is  a  bond  dated  on  November  28,  1582,  and  executed 
by  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  two  yeomen  of  Stratford 
yAm  also  figure  in  Richard  Hathaway's  will,  as  a  security  to  the 
bishop  for  the  issue  of  a  Ucence  for  the  marriage  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  "  Anne  Hatbwey  of  Stratford,"  upon  the 
consent  of  her  friends,  with  one  asking  of  the  banns.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  procedure 
adopted  was  due  to  dblike  of  the  marriage  on  the  part  of  John 
Shakespeare,  since,  the  bridegroom  being  a  minor,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  bishop's  officials 
to  Issue  the  licence  without  evidence  of  the  father's  consent. 
The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Anne  was  already 
with  child,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Advent  within 
which  marriages  were  prohibited,  so  that  the  ordinary  procedure 
by  banns  would  have  entailed  a  delay  until  after  Christmas. 
A  kindly  sentiment  has  suggested  that  some  form  of  civil 
marriage,  or  at  least  contract  of  espousals,  had  already  taken 
place,  so  that  a  canonical  marriage  was  really  only  required  in 
order  to  enable  Anne  to  secure  the  legacy  left  her  by  her  father 
"  at  the  day  of  her  marriage."  But  such  a  theory  is  not  rigidly 
required  by  the  facts.  It  is  singular  that,  upon  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  bond  was  executed,  an  entry  was  made  in 
the  bishop's  register  of  the  issue  of  a  licence  for  a  marriage 
between  William  Shakespeare  and  "  Annam  Whatcley  de  Temple 
Grafton."  Of  this  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bond,  as  an 
original  document,  is  infinitely  the  better  authority,  and  that 
a  scribal  error  of  "  Whatelcy  "  for  "  Hathaway  "  is  quite  a 
possible  solution.  Temple  Grafton  may  have  been  the  nominal 
place  of  marriage  indicated  in  the  licence,  which  was  not  always 
the  actual  place  of  residence  of  either  bride  or  bridegroom. 
There  are  no  contemporary  registers  for  Temple  Grafton,  and 
there  is  00  entry  of  the  marriage  in  those  for  Stratford-ui>on- 
Avon.  There  is  a  traditron  that  such  a  record  was  seen  during 
the  igth  century  in  the  registers  for  Luddington,  a  chapelry 
within  the  parish,  which  are  now  destroyed.  Shakespeare's 
first  child,  Susanna,  was  baptized  on  the  36th  of  May  1583, 
and  was  followed  on  the  3nd  of  February  1585  by  twins, 
Hamnet  and  Judith. 

In  or  after  1584  Shakespeare's  career  in  Stratford  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  tempestuous  close.  An  18th-century  story  of  a 
drinking-bout  in  a  neighbouring  village  is  of  no  otuw* 
importance,  except  as  indicating  a  local  impression  r""- 
that  a  dislinguished  citizen  had  had  a  wildish  youth.  ****• 
But  there  is  a  tradition  which  comes  from  a  double  ^^ 
source  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  in  substance,  to 
the  effect  that  Shakespeare  got  into  trouble  through  poaching 
on  the  estates  of  a  considerable  Warwickshire  magnate.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Stratford  in  order 
to  escape  the  results  of  his  misdemeanour.  It  is  added  that  he 
afterwards  took  his  revenge  on  Lucy  by  satirizing  him  as  the 
Justice  Shallow,  with  the  dozen  white  louses  in  his  old  coat, 
of  Tke  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  From  this  event  until  he 
emerges  as  an  actor  and  rising  playwright  in  1592  his  history  is 
a  blank,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  experience  may  not 
have  helped  to  fill  it.  Much  might  indeed  be  done  in  eight  years 
of  crowded  Elizabethan  life.  Conjecture  has  not  been  idle,  and 
has  assigned  him  in  turns  during  this  or  some  other  period  to 
the  occupations  of  a  scrivener,  an  apothecary,  a  dyer,  a  printer, 
a  soldier,  and  the  like.  The  suggestion  that  he  saw  military 
service  rests  largely  on  a  confusion  with  another  WUIiam  Shake- 
speare of  Rowington.  Aubrey  had  heard  that  "  he  had  been 
in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."  The 
mention  in  Henry  IV.  of  certain  obscure  yeomen  families. 
Visor  of  Woncotc  and  Perkcs  of  Stinchcombe  Hill,  near  Durslcy 
In  Gloucestershire,  has  been  thought  to  suggest  a  sojourn  in 
that  district,  where  indeed  Shakespearcs  were  to  be  found  from 
an  eariy  date.  Ultimately,  of  course,  be  drifted  to  London 
and  the  theatre,  where,  according  to  the  stage  tradition,  he 
found  employment  in  a  menial  capacity,  perhaps  even  as  a 
holder  of  horses  at  the  doors,  before  he  was  admitted  into  a 
company  as  an  actor  and  so  found  his  way  to  his  true  vocation 
as  s  writer  of  plays.    Uahme  thought  that  he  might  have  left 
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Stratford  with  one  of  the  travdUiiB  companies  of  playen  which 
from  time  to  time  visited  the  town.  Later  biographers  have 
fixed  upon  Leicester's  men,  who  were  at  Stratford  in  1587, 
and  have  held  iliat  Shakespeare  remained  to  the  end  in  the  same 
company,  passing  with  it  on  Leicester's  death  in  1588  under  the 
patronage  of  Feidinando,  Lord  Strange  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Derby,  and  on  Derby's  death  in  1594  under  that  of  the  lord 
chamtxrlain,  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  theory  perhaps 
hardly  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  shifting  combinations 
and  recombinations  of  actors,  especially  during  the  disastrous 
plague  years  of  1591  to  1594.  The  continuity  of  Strange's 
company  with  Leicester's  is  very  disputable,  and  while  the  names 
of  many  members  of  Strange's  company  in  and  about  159] 
are  on  record,  Shakespeare's  is  not  amongst  them.  It  is  at  least 
possible,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  he  had  about  this  time 
relations  with  the  ead  of  Pembroke's  men,  or  with  the  earl  of 
Sussex's  men,  or  with  both  of  these  organizations. 

What  is  dear  is  that  by  the  summer  of  159},  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  he  had  begun  to  emerge  as  a  playwright,  and  had 

evoked  the  jealousy  of  one  at  least  of  the  group  of 
^jS^i  scholar  poets  wlw  h  recent  years  had  claimed  a 
^itj„,i     monopoly  of  the  stage.    This  was  Robert  Greene, 

who,  in  an  invective  on  behalf  of  the  play-makers 
against  the  play-actors  which  forms  part  of  his  Groals-vorlk 
of  Wil,  speaks  of "  an  upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygcrs  heart  wrapt  in  a  Players  kide,  supposes  he 
is  as  wen  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you: 
and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  fac  Mum,  is  in  his  owne  conceit 
the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie."  The  play  upon  Shake- 
speare's name  and  the  parody  of  a  line  from  Henry  VI.  make 
the  reference  unmistakable.'  The  London  theatres  were  closed, 
first  through  riots  and  then  through  plague,  from  June  1591 
to  April  1594,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  month  at  each 
Christmas  during  that  period;  and  the  companies  were  dissolved 
or  driven  to  the  provinces.  Even  if  Shakespeare  had  been 
cormected  with  Strange's  men  during  their  London  seasons  of 
1S92  and  1593,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  travelled  with  them. 
Other  activities  may  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  intervaL 
The  most  important  of  these  was  probably  an  attempt  to  win 
a  reputation  in  the  world  of  non-dramatic  poetry.  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  published  about  AptQ  1593,  and  Lucrece  about  Hay 
IS94.  The  poems  were  printed  by  Richard  Field,  in  whom 
Shakespeare  would  have  found  an  old  Stratford  acquaintance; 
and  each  has  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wriothcsley,  cari  of  South- 
ampton, a  brilliant  and  accomplished  favourite  of  the  court,  still 
in  his  nonage.  A  possibly  super-subtle  criticism  discerns  an 
increased  warmth  in  the  tone  of  the  later  dedication,  which  is 
supposed  to  argue  a  marked  growth  of  intimacy.  The  fact  of 
tliis  intimacy  is  vouched  for  by  the  story  handed  down  from 
Sir  William  Davcnant  to  Rowe  (who  published  in  1709  the  first 
regular  biography  of  Shakespeare)  that  Southampton  gave 
Shakespeare  a  thousand  pounds  "  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to."  The  date  of 
this  generosity  is  not  specified,  and  there  is  no  known  purchase  by 
Shakespeare  which  can  have  cost  anything  like  the  sum  named. 
The  mention  of  Southampton  leads  naturally  to  the  most 
difficult  problem  which  a  biographer  has  to  handle,  tliat  of  the 
Sonnets.  But  this  will  be  more  conveniently  taken  up  at  a 
later  point,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  put  on  record  the 
probability  that  the  earliest  of  the  sonnets  bdong  to  the  period 
now  under  discussion.  There  is  a  surmise,  which  is  not  in  itself 
other  than  plausible,  and  which  has  certainly  been  supported  with 
a  good  deal  of  ingenious  argument,  that  Shakespeare's  enforced 
leisure  enabled  him  to  make  of  1593  a  Wanderjahr,  and  in 
particular  that  the  traces  of  a  visit  to  northern  Italy  may  clearly 
be  seen  in  the  local  colouring  of  Luerea  as  compared  with  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  in  that  of  the  group  of  plays  which  may  be  dated 
in  or  about  1594  and  1595  as  compared  with  those  that  preceded. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  m  mind  that,  while  Shakespeare 
may  perfectly  well,  at  this  or  at  some  earlier  time,  have  voyaged 

'  It  IS  most  improbable,  however,  that  the  apologetic  leference  in 
Cbetlle'tKind-karet  Dream  (Ocoember  i$9a)  refers  to  Shakespeare. 


to  Italy,  and  possibly  DeDmaik  and  e««n  Geniiiii7  «■  wtO, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  rely  upon,  aad  that  inference  {nm 
internal  evidence  is  a  dangerous  guide  when  •  wiitcrof  lo  lasiiiiik- 
five  a  temperament  as  that  of  Shakespeare  is  concerned. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  tlie  summer  <d  1594 
onwards  Shakespeare's  status  is  in  many  ways  clearer.  He  had 
certaiidy  become  a  leading  member  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's company  by  the  following  winter,  when  his  SSfiSf" 
name  appears  for  the  first  and  only  time  In  the  treasurer  chHtio 
of  the  chamber's  accounts  as  one  of  the  recipients  o!  Un^m 
payment  for  their  performances  at  court;  and  there  is  2aa« 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  continued  to  act  with 
and  write  for  the  same  associates  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Tlw 
history  of  the  company  may  be  briefly  told.  At  the  death  of  tha 
lord  chamberlain  on  the  sand  of  July  1596,  it  pasted  under  the 
protection  of  hit  successor,  George,  and  Lord  Humdon,  and 
once  more  became  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  "  when  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  17th  of'Marcfa  1 597.  James  I. 
on  his  accession  took  this  company  under  hispattonageatgraoms 
of  the  chamber,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Shakespeare'i 
cormexion  with  the  stage  they  were  "  the  King't  men."  Tte 
records  of  performances  at  court  show  that  they  were  by  far  the 
most  favoured  of  the  companies,  their  nearest  rivals  being  the 
company  known  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  "  the  Admiral's,** 
and  afterwards  as  "  Prince  Henry's  men."  From  the  smamcr 
of  IS94  to  March  1603  they  appear  to  have  played  almoa* 
continuously  in  London,  as  the  oidy  provincial  performances  by 
them  which  are  upon  record  were  during  the  autumn  oC  1597* 
when  the  London  theatres  were  for  a  short  time  closed  owing  to 
the  interference  of  some  of  the  players  in  politics.  They  ttsvdkd 
again  during  1603  when  the  plague  was  in  LorKlon,  and  during 
at  any  rate  portions  of  the  summers  or  autumns  of  matt  yean 
thereafter.  In  r594  they  were  playing  at  Newington  Butta,  and 
probably  also  at  the  Rose  on  Baiikside,  and  at  the  Croas  Keys 
in  the  city.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  later  years  they 
used  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  since  this  was  the  property  o( 
James  Burbage,  the  father  of  their  principal  actor,  Richard 
Burbage.  The  Theatre  was  pulled  down  in  1598,  and,  after  a 
short  interval  during  which  the  company  may  have  played  at  the 
Curtain,  also  in  Shoreditch,  Richard  Burbage  and  his  brother 
Cuthbert  rehoused  them  in  the  Globe  on  Btnkside,  built  in  part 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  Theatre.  Here  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise  were  divided  between  the  members  of  the  company 
as  such  and  the  owners  of  the  building  as  "  hoasekeepeta," 
and  shares  in  the  "  house  "  were  held  in  joint  tenancy  by  Shake- 
speare and  some  of  his  leading  "  fellowa."  About  1608  another 
playhouse  became  available  for  the  company  in  the  "  private  " 
or  winter  house  of  the  Black  Friars.  This  was  also  the  property 
of  the  Burbages,  but  had  previously  been  leased  to  a  company 
of  boy  players.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  as  to  profits, 
was  made. 

Shakespeare  is  reported  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  a  good  actor, 
but  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Ghost  in  HomlH  indicate 
the  type  of  part  which  he  played.  As  a  dramatist,  however, 
he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  company  for  at  least  some  fifteen  years, 
during  which  Ben  Jonson,  Dekket,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Toumeur  also  contributed  to  their  repertory.  On  an  average 
he  must  have  written  for  them  about  two  plays  a  year,  although 
his  rapidity  of  production  seems  to  have  been  greatest  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  period.  There  was  also  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  rewriting  of  his  own  earlier  work,  and  also  perhaps  at 
the  beginning,  of  that  of  others.  Occasionally  he  may  have 
entered  into  collaboration,  as,  for  example,  at  the  aid  of  his 
career,  with  Fletcher. 

In  a  worldly  sense  he  dearly  flourished,  and  about  1596,  if 
not  earlier,  he  was  able  to  resume  relations  as  a  moneyed 
man  with  Stratford-on-Avon.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  he  had  visited  the  town  in  the  interval,  or  whether 
he  had  brought  his  wife  and  family  to  London.  His  ton  Hamnct 
died  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  in  1596.  During  the  last  ten 
years  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  had  remained  tmprosperoos. 
He  incurred  fresh  debt,  partly  through  becoming  surety  {oc 
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fab  brother  Renfy;  and  In  1591  Us  nune  vu  indaded  In  >  Vat 
of  rectuants  dvnUing  at  or  near  Stralfard-on-Avon,with  a  note 
by  the  commissionen  that  in  h»  case  the  came  «as  beUered  to 
be  the  fear  o<  procen  for  debt.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
g^^^  this  explanation,  or  to  seek  a  religioaa  motive  In 
^jSn!^  !<>'><'  Shakespeare's  abstinence  from  church.  WilUam 
Shakespeare's  pane  must  have  made  a  considerable 
diflemce.  The  prosecutions  for  debt  ceased,  and  in  1597  a 
fresh  action  was  brought  in  Chancery  for  the  recovery  of  Asbies 
from  the  Lamberts.  Like  the  last,  it  seems  to  liave  been 
without  result.  Another  step  was  taken  to  secure  the  dignity 
of  tlie  family  by  an  application  in  the  conne  of  1596  to  the 
heralds  for  the  confirmation  of  a  coat  of  arms  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  John  Shakespeare  while  he  was  baiKS  of  Stratford. 
The  bearings  were  or  on  a  bend  table  a  spear  «r  steeled  artent, 
the  crest  a  falcon  his  wings  displayed  argtiu  supporting  a  spear 
«r  steeled  argent,  and  the  motto  Non  taia  drtict.  The  grant 
was  duly  made,  and  in  1599  there  was  a  further  application  for 
leave  to  impale  the  arms  of  Arden,  in  right  of  Shakespeare's 
mother.  No  use,  however,  of  the  Arden  arms  by  the  Shake- 
f peares  can  be  traced.  In  1 597  Shakespeare  made  an  important 
purchase  for  £60  of  the  bouse  and  gardens  of  New  Place  in  Chapel 
Street.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Stratford,  and 
its  acquisition  an  obvious  triumph  for  the  ex-poacher.  Presnm- 
ably  John  Shakespeare  ended  bis  days  in  peace.  A  visitor  to 
bis  shop  remembered  him  as  "  a  merry-cheekt  old  man  "  always 
ready  to  crack  a  jest  with  his  son.  He  died  in  i(>oi,and  his  wife 
in  1608,  and  the  Henley  Street  houses  passed  to  Shakespeare. 
Aubrey  records  that  he  paid  annual  visits  te  Stratford,  and  there 
b  evidence  that  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  Ufb  of  the  place.  The 
correspondence  of  his  neighbours,  the  Quineys,  in  1598  contains 
an  application  to  him  for  a  loan  to  Richard  Quiney  upon  a  visit 
to  London,  and  a  discussion  of  possible  investments  for  him 
in  tile  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  1602  he  took,  at  a  rent 
of  n.  6i.  a  year,  a  copyhold  cottage  in  Chapel  Lane,  perhaps 
for  the  use  of  his  gardener.  In  the  same  year  ha  hivested 
£jio  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  consisting  of  ro7  acres  in  the 
open  licMs  of  Old  Stratford,  together  with  a  farm-house,  gsrden 
and  orchard,  10  acres  of  pasture  and  common  rights;  and  in 
1A05  he  spent  another  £440  in  the  outstanding  term  of  a  lease 
of  certain  great  tithes  in  Stratford  parish,  which  brougbt  in  an 
Income  of  about  £60  a  year. 

Meanwhile  London  remained  his  headquarters.  Here  Malone 
thought  that  he  had  evidence,  now  lost,  of  his  resMence  in  South- 
wark  as  early  as  1 596,  and  as  late  as  t6oS.  !t  b 
known  that  payments  of  subsidy  were  due  from  him 
for  IS97  and  tjgS  in  the  parbhof  St  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  and  that  an  arrear  was  ultimately  collected 
in  the  liberty  of  the  Clink.  He  had  no  doubt  migrated  from 
Bbhopsgate  when  the  Globe  upon  Bankside  was  opened  by  the 
Chamberlain's  men.  There  b  evidence  that  in  1604  he  "  lay," 
temporarily  or  permanently,  in  the  house  of  Christoi4ier 
Mountjoy,  a  tire-maker  of  French  extraction,  at  the  comer  of 
Silver  Street  and  Monkwell  Street  in  Cripplegate.  A  recently 
recovered  note  by  Aubrey,  if  it  really  refers  to  Shakespeare 
(which  is  not  quite  certain),  b  of  value  as  throwing  light  not 
only  upon  his  abode,  but  upon  hb  personality.  Aubrey  seems  to 
have  derived  it  from  William  Beestoa  the  actor,  and  through 
him  from  John  Lacy,  aa  actor  of  (he  king's  company.  It  b 
as  follows:  "  The  more  to  be  admired  qfuodl  ha  was  not  a 
company-keeper,  Bvcd  in  Shoreditch,  would  not  be  debauched, 
&  if  invited  to  court,  he  was  in  patne."  Against  (his  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  Shakespeare's  morals  are  to  be  placed  an 
anecdote  of  a  green-room  amour  picked  up  by  a  Middle  Temple 
student  in  1602  and  a  Restoration  scandal  which  made  him  the 
father  by  the  hostess  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford,  where  he 
baited  on  hb  visits  to  Stratford,  of  Sir  WQIbm  Davrnant,  who 
was  bom  in  Febnury  ito6.  His  credit  at  court  h  impUed  by 
Ben  Jonson's  references  to  hb  flights  "  that  so  did  take  Eliza 
and  our  James,"  and  by  stories  of  the  courtesies  which  passed 
between  Mm  aiid  Elixabeth  while  he  was  playing  a  kingly  part  in 
bcT  prcteoce,  of  the  origio  at  Tim  Utnj  Wim  »}  Vimdnr  in 


her  desire  to  aea  Faktaff  In  love,  and  o(  an  antognph  letter 
wijttea  to  honour  him  by.  King  James.  It  was  noticed  with 
some snrprise  by  Heniy  Chettle  that  hb  "  honied  muse  "dropped 
no  "  saUe  tear  "  to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  queen.  South- 
ampton's patronage  may  have  introduced  him  to  the  brilliant 
circle  that  gathered  round  the  earl  of  Essex,  but  there  b  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  or  hb  company  were  hdd  personally 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  Richard  II.  at  the  command 
of  some  of  the  followers  of  Essex  as  a  prelude  to  the  disastrous 
rising  of  February  itioi.  The  editors  of  the  First  Folio  speak 
abo  of  favours  received  by  the  author  in  hb  lifetime  from 
William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  hb  brother  Philip 
Herbert,  earl  of  Montgomery. 

He  appears  to  have  been  on  cordial  terms  with  hb  fellow* 
of  the  stage.  One  of  them,  Augustine  Phillips,  left  him  a 
small  legacy  in  1605,  and  in  hb  own  will  he  paid  a  pitut*. 
simikr  compliment  to  Richard  Burbage,  and  to  John 
Headnge  and  Henry  Condell,  who  afterwards  edited  hb  playa, 
Hb  relationa  with  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  b  said  by  Rowe  to  have 
introduced  to  the  world  as  a  pUywright,  have  been  much 
canvassed.  Jests  an  preserved  which,  even  if  apocryphal, 
indicate  considerable  intimacy  between  the  two.  "Ibb  b  not 
inconsistent  with  occasioiial  passages  of  arms.  The  armnymout 
author  of  The  Return  from  Pamtuxtu  (md  part;  1601),  for 
example,  makes  Kenpe,  the  actor,  allude  to  a  "  purge  "  which 
Shakespeare  gave  Jonson,  in  return  for  hb  attack  on  some  dl 
hb  rivab  in  Th*  PeeUuter}  It  has  been  conjectured  that  llus 
purge  was  the  description  of  Ajax  and  his  humonis  in  TrtUut 
and  Crestida.  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  critidsiB 
Incarnate,  did  not  spare  Shakespeare  either  in  hb  prologues  or 
in  hb  private  conversation  He  told  Drummond  of  Hawthomdea 
that  "  Shakspeer  wanted  arte."  But  the  verses  which  be  con- 
tributed to  the  First  Folio  are  generous  enough  to  make  all 
amends,  and  in  his  Discneria  (pub.  1641;  written  c  1614  and 
later),  while  regretting  Shakespeare's  excesuve  facility  and  the 
fact  that  he  often  "  fell  into  those  things,  could  not  escape 
laughter,"  he  declares  him  to  have  been  "  honest  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature,"  and  says  that,  for  hb  own  part, "  I  lov'd 
the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory  (on  thb  side  idolatry)  as 
much  as  any."  According  to  the  memomoda-book  (1M1-1663) 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward  (who  became  vicar  of  Stratford  in  i66s), 
Jonson  and  Michael  Drayton,  himself  a  Warwickshire  poet,  had 
been  drinking  with  Shakespeare  when  he  caught  the  fever  of 
which  he  died;  and  Thomas  Fuller  (i6o8-t66i),  whose  Worthies 
was  published  in  166},  gives  an  imaginative  description  of  the 
wit  combats,  of  which  many  took  place  between  the  two 
mighty  contemporaries. 

Of  Shakespeare's  literary  reputation  during  hbHfetime  there 
u  ample  evidence.  He  b  probably  neither  the  "  Willy  "  of 
Spenser's  reorr  of  Ike  Uusts,  nor  the  "  Action  "  of  ntitm 
his  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again.  But  from  the  ponur 
time  of  the  publication  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  r^lf* 
Lucrtci  honorific  allusions  to  hb  work  both  as  poet 
and  dramatbt,  and  often  to  himself  by  name,  come  thick  and 
fast  from  writers  of  every  kind  and  degree.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  from  the  biographical  point  of  view  are  those 
contained  in  the  Paltadis  Tamia,  a  kind  of  literary  handbook 
published  by  Francb  Meres  in  IS98;  for  Metes  not  only  cxtob 
him  as  "  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  |i.r.  comedy  and 
tragedy)  for  the  stage,"  and  one  of "  the  most  passionate  among 
ts  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the  perplexities  of  Love,"  but  also 
takes  the  trouble  to  give  a  list  of  twelve  plays  already  written, 
which  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  all  modem  attempt*  at  a 
chnmolaglcal  arrangement  of  hb  work.  It  b  moreover  from 
Meres  that  we  first  hear  of  "  hb  sugred  Sonneu  among  hb 
private  fnenda."    Two  of  these  sonnets  were  printed  in  1599 

'  Ktmpe  (speaking  to  Burbagr).  "  Few  of  (he  onlvenlty  pen  plays 
well.  Tbry  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  (itf) 
Metamorpliosb.  and  talk  loo  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiier 
>Miy  here's  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down :  aye,  and 
Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonwn  is  a  pestilent  fellow  He  brought 
up  Horace  giving  (he  IViets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  katb 
given  him  a  pwfe  that  onde  bia  btny  Us  cndil." 
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in  a  vdume  of  misedUneoni  vene  caUed  Tit  PauiamU  Pilpim. 
This  was  ascribed  upon  the  titie-{)«ge  to  Shakespeaie,  but  pro- 
bably, so  far  ss  most  of  its  contents  were  ctmcemed,  without 
justification.  The  bulk  of  9iakespeaie's  sonnets  remained 
unpublished  until  1609. 

About  1610  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  left  I<ondon,  and 
entered  upon  the  definite  occupation  of  bis  house  at  New 
Place,  Stratford.  Here  he  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
gentleman,  on  friendly  if  satirical  terms  with  the 
richest  of  his  neighbours,  the  Combes,  and  interested 
in  local  affairs,  such  as  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways 
in  1611,  or  a  proposed  enclosure  of  the  open  fields  at  Welcombe 
in  i6r4,  which  might  affect  his  income  or  his  comfort.  He  had 
liis  garden  with  its  mulberry-tree,  and  his  farm  in  the  immediate 
oei^bouihood.  His  brothers  Gilbert  and  Richard  were  still 
alive;  the  latter  died  in  1613.  His  sister  Joan  bad  married 
William  Hart,  a  hatter,  and  in  i6t6  was  dwelling  in  one  of  bis 
houses  in  Henley  Street.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Susanna, 
had  married  in  1607  John  Hall  (d.  1635),  a  physician  of  some  re- 
putation. They  dwelt  in  Stratford,  and  had  one  child,  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Lady  Barnard  (rfioS-rfiyo).  The  younger,  Judith, 
married  Thomas  Quincy,  a  vintner,  also  of  Stratford,  two  months 
before  her  father's  death.  At  Stratford  the  last  few  of  the  plays 
may  have  been  written,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Shake- 
speare's connexion  with  the  King's  company  ended  when  the 
Globe  was  burnt  down  during  a  performance  of  Henry  VIll.  on 
the  >9th  of  June  1613.  Certainly  bis  retirement  did  not  imply 
an  absolute  break  with  London  life.  In  16x3  he  devised  an 
•mprua.or  emblem,  to  be  painted  by  Richard  Burbage,  and  worn 
in  the  tilt  on  Accession  day  by  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  old  circle  of  Southampton  and  Essex.  In  the 
same  year  he  purchased  for  £140  a  freehold  house  in  the  Black- 
friars,  near  the  Wardrobe.  This  was  conveyed  to  trustees, 
apparently  in  order  to  bar  the  right  which  his  widow  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  dower.  In  1615  this  purchase  involved 
Shakespeare  in  a  lawsuit  for  the  surrender  of  the  title-deeds. 
Richard  Davies,  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman  of  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  reports  that  the  poet  "  died  a  papist,"  and  the 
statement  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received  from 
biographers.  There  is  indeed  little  to  corroborate  it;  for  aa 
alleged  "  spiritual  testament "  of  John  Shakespeare  is  of  suspected 
origin,  and  Davics's  own  words  suggest  a  bte  conversion  rather 
than  an  hereditary  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  to 
refute  it  beyond  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Stratford  corporation 
for  drink  given  in  1614  to  "  a  preacher  at  the  Newe  Place." 

Shakespeare  made  his  will  on  the  35th  of  March  1616,  appar- 
ently in  some  haste,  as  the  executed  deed  is  a  draft  with  many 
^^  erasures  and  interlineations.    There  were  legacies  to 

^^  his  daughter  Judith  Quiney  and  his  sister  Joan  Hart, 

and  remembrances  to  friends  both  in  Warwickshire  and  in 
London;  but  the  real  estate  was  left  to  his  sister  Susanna  HaB 
under  a  strict  entail  which  points  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
testator  to  found  a  family.  Shakespeare's  wife,  for  whom  other 
provision  must  have  been  made,  is  only  mentioned  in  an  inter- 
lineation, by  which  the  "  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture  " 
was  bequeathed  to  her.  Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
thb,  but  it  seems  quite  natural.  The  best  bed  was  aa  important 
chattel,  which  would  go  with  the  house.  The  estate  was  after  all 
not  a  large  one.  Aubrey's  estimate  of  its  annual  value  as  £300 
or  £300  a  year  sounds  reasonable  enough,  and  John  Ward's  state- 
ment that  Shakespeare  spent  £1000  a  year  must  surely  be  aa 
exaggcralioD.  The  sura-total  of  his  known  investments  amounts 
to  £960.  Mr  Sidney  Lee  calculates  that  his  theatrical  income 
must  have  reached  £600  a  year;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  also  is  not  a  considerable  overestimate.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  purchasing  value  of  money  in  the  tTtb 
century  is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  about  eight  times 
its  present  vdue.  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  "  houses  "  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  probably  determined  en  his  death. 

A  month  after  bis  will  was  signed,  on  the  23rd  of  April  i6r6, 
Shakespeare  died,  and  as  a  tithe-owner  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  churdi.  Some  doggerel  upon  the  atone  that  oovan 


the  grave  hasbeen  assigned  by  local  tradhioDtoUsownpcB.  A 
more  elaborate  monument,  with  a  bust  by  the  scolptot  Gaaid 
Johnson,  was  in  due  course  set  up  on  the  chancel  walL  0^,0. 
Anne  Shakespeare  followed  her  husband  on  the  6th 
of  August  1633.  The  family  was  never  founded.  Shake- 
speare's grand-daughter,  Eliaabeth  Hall,  made  tw«  childless 
marriages,  the  first  with  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  the  second 
with  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Barnard  of  Abington  Manor, 
Northants.  His  daughter  Judith  Quiney  had  three  sons,  aS 
of  whom  had  died  unmarried  by  1639.  There  were,  tbcref<»e, 
no  direct  descendants  of  Shakespeare  in  -existence  after  Lady 
Barnard's  death  in  1670.  Those  of  his  sister,  Joan  Hart,  could 
however  still  be  traced  in  1864.  On  Lady  Barnard's  death  the 
Henley  Street  houses  passed  to  the  Harts,  in  whose  family  they 
remained  until  1806.  They  were  then  sold,  and  in  1&46  were 
bought  for  the  public.  They  are  now  held  with  Anne  Hathaway'a 
Cottage  at  Shottery  as  the  Birthplace  Trust.  Lady  Barnard 
had  disposed  of  the  Blackf  riars  house.  The  rest  of  the  pn^terty 
was  sold  under  the  terms  of  her  will,  and  New  Place  passed, 
first  to  the  Cloptons  who  rebuilt  it,  and  then  to  the  Rev.  Fraud* 
Gastrell,  who  pulled  it  down  in  1759.  The  site  now  formsa  public 
recreation-ground,  and  hard  by  is  a  memorial  building  with  a 
theatre  in  which  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  given 
annually  in  April.  Both  the  Memorial  and  the  Birthplaceoontain 
museums,  in  which  books,  documents  and  portraits  c< 
Shakespearian  interest,  together  irith  idica  of  greater  or  ka 
authenticity,  are  stored. 

No  letter  or  other  writing  in  Shakespeare's  hand  can  be  proved 
to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  three  signatures  upon  his  will, 
one  upon  a  deposition  (May  11,  1612)  in  a  lawsuit  with  which 
be  was  remotely  concerned,  and  two  upon  deeds  (March  10  and 
It,  i6i3)inconnexiottwith  the  purchase  of  his  Blackfriats  house. 
A  copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne  (1603)  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Ovid's  UelaMtrpkcact 
(1503)  in  the  Bodleian,  and  a  copy  of  the  i6r3  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Laej  of  lie  NaiU 
Grtdaru  and  Samaints  in  the  Greenock  Library,  have  all  been 
put  forward  with  some  plausibility  as  bearing  his  autograph 
name  or  initials,  and,  in  the  third  case,  a  marginal  note  by  him- 
A  passage  in  the  manuscript  of  the  play  of  Sir  Tluxmu  Hart  has 
been  ascribed  to  him  (vide  infra),  and,  if  the  play  is  his,  might 
be  in  his  handwriting.  Aubrey  records  that  he  was  "  a  hand- 
some, weU-shap't  man,"  and  the  lameness  attributed  to  him 
by  some  writers  has  its  origin  only  in  a  too  literal  interprctatioa 
of  certain  references  to  spiritual  disabilities  in  the  Sonnels. 

A  collection  of  Mr  Wiiliam  Shaketpeare's  Omediet,  Histaria 
and  Tragedies  was  printed  at  the  press  of  William  and  Isaac 
Jaggard,  and  issued  by  a  group  of  booksellera  in  1633.  „_^__ 
This  volume  is  krtown  as  the  First  Folio,  It  has 
dedications  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  hlontgomery,  and  to 
"  the  great  Variety  of  Readers,"  both  of  which  are  signed  by 
two  of  Shakespeare's  "  fellows "  at  the  Globe,  John  Heminge 
and  Henry  Condell,  and  commendatory  veises  by  Ben  JonaoOk 
Hugh  Holland,  Leonard  Digges  and  an  unidentified  L  it. 
The  Droeshout  engraving  forms  part  of  the  title-page.  The 
contents  include,  with  the  exception  of  Peridei,  all  of  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  now  ordinarily  printed  ia  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
woAs.  Of  these  eighteen  were  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  other  eighteen  had  already  appeared  in  one  or  more  separate 
editions,  known  as  the  (Quartos. 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  the  First  Quarto  of  each 
such  play,  and  also  that  of  any  later  Quarto  which  diSen 
natetially  from  the  First. 

JTu  Quarto  Ediliom. 

A  Midsummer  Niiit't  Dream 
(i5oo). 

The  MerchanI  »f  Venice  (1600). 

Much  Ada  About  Ndkint  (1600). 


Titus  Andronicus  (1594). 
-  Hmr,  VI.  (1594). 
Henry  VI.  (1595). 


2  Henry  VI.  (1594). 
i  Henry  VI.  (1595). 
Richard  II.  (1597,  I«o8). 


Rickard  III.  (iS97). 
Xomeo  and  Jtdiet  (1597,  IS99). 
Lok's  LaSmur's  Last  (1598). 
\  Henry IV,  UW«). 
2  Henry  tV.  (1600). 
Benry  V.  (itoo). 


Tlu   Merry   Wites  of    Windsor 

(t603). 

Bamlet  (1603, 1604). 
JCifif  Lear  (1608). 
Trottns  and  Cressida  (160a). 
0(MI*(itea). 
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Entries  in  the  Jiepsttr  o(  copyrights  kept  by  the  Coiupany 
of  Sutionets  indicate  thlt  editiom  of  At  You  LUe  U  and 
AtM'mj  and  CUopalra  were  contempUted  but  not  published  in 
k6oo  and  x6oS  respectively. 

The  Quartos  differ  very  much  in  character.  Some  of  them 
contain  texts  which  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  First  Folio;  others  show  variations  so  material  as  to  suggest 
that  some  revision,  either  by  rewriting  or  by  shortening  for  stage 
purposes,  took  place.  Amongst  the  latter  are  2,  3  Henry  VI., 
ttkhari  III.,  Romto  and  Juliet,  Tht  Merry  Wises  of  Windsor, 
Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  Many  scholars  doubt  whether  the 
Quarto  versions  of  3, 3  Henry  VI.,  which  appeared  under  the  titles 
of  The  First  Pari  of  Ike  Contention  betwixt  Ike  two  famous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  are  Shakespeare's  work  at  all.  It  seems  clc^r  that  the 
Quartos  of  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  John  King  of  England  ( 1 59 1) 
and  The  Taming  of  A  SArciii(  1594),  although  treated  for  copyright 
purposes  as  identical  with  the  plays  of  King  John  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  he  founded  upon  them,  are  not  his.  The  First 
Quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V.,  The  Ucrry  Wites  of 
Windsor,  and  Hamlet  seem  to  be  mainly  based,  not  upon  written 
tcits  of  the  plays,  bat  upon  versions  largely  made  up  out  of 
shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  theatre  by  the  agents  of  a  piratical 
bookseller.  A  similar  desire  to  exploit  the  commercial  value 
of  Shakespeare's  reputation  probably  led  to  the  appearance  of 
bis  name  or  initials  upon  the  title-pages  of  Locrine  (159s), 
Sir  John  OUcasUe  (1600),  Thomas  Lord  Cronmelt  (i£oi),  The 
London  Prodigal  (1603),  The  Puritan  (1607),  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  (1608),  and  Pericles  (ifiop).  It  is  not  likely  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  three  acts  of  Pericles,  he  wrote  any  part 
«f  these  plays,  some  of  which  were  not  even  produced  by  his 
company.  They  were  not  included  in  the  First  Folio  of  1633,  nor 
in  a  reprint  of  it  in  1631,  known  as  the  Second  Folio;  but  all 
seven  were  appended  to  the  second  issue  (1664)  of  the  Third 
Folio  (1663),  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  X685.  Shakespeare  is 
named  as  joint  author  with  John  Fletcher  on  the  title-page  of 
The  Ttw  Noble  Kinsmen  (1634), and  with  William  Rowley  on  that 
of  The  Birth  of  Uerlin  (1662);  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  former  ascription  or  for  accepting  the  latter.  Late  entries 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  assign  to  him  Cardenio  (with  Fletcher), 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  (both  with  Robert  Davenport),  King 
Stephen,  Duke  Humphrey,  and  Iphis  and  lanthe;  but  none  of 
these  plays  is  now  extant.  Modem  conjecture  has  attempted 
to  trace  his  hand  in  other  plays,  of  which  Arden  of  Peversham 
(1591),  Edieard  III.  (1596),  Uucedonts  (1598),  and  The  Ucrry 
DeiU  ^  Edmonton  (1608)  are  the  most  iL.portant;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  Edward  III.  A  play 
on  Sir  Thomas  Uore,  which  has  been  handed  down  in  manu- 
script, contains  a  number  of  passages,  interpolated  in  various 
handwritings,  to  meet  requirements  of  the  censor;  and  there 
■re  those  who  assign  one  of  these  (ii.  4,  i-iys)  to  Shakespeare. 

Unfortunately  the  First  Folio  does  not  give  the  dates  at  which 
the  plays  contained  in  It  were  written  or  produced;  and  the 
endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency  has  been  one  of  the 
*'*''■  main  preoccupations  of  more  than  a  century  of  Shake- 
tpearian  scholarship,  since  the  pioneer  essay  of  Edmund  Malone 
in  his  An  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  Written  (1778).  The  Investigation  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  barren  antiquarianism,  for  on  it  depends  the 
possiMlity  of  appreciating  the  work  of  the  world's  greatest  poet, 
not  as  if  it  were  a^i  articulated  whole  like  a  philosophical  system, 
but  in  Its  true  aspect  as  the  reflex  of  a  vital  and  constantly 
developing  personality.  A  starting-point  Is  afforded  by  tiM 
dates  of  the  Quartos  and  the  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
which  refer  to  them,  and  by  the  list  of  plays  already  in  existence 
h  t59g  which  is  inserted  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia 
of  that  year,  and  which,  while  not  necessarily  exhaustive  Of 
Shakespeare's  pre- 1598  writing,  includes  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  A  Uid- 
lummer  Nighfs  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II., 
Riekari  III.,  Henry  IV.,  King  John,  Titttt  Andronieat  and 
Kmu»  and  Juliet,  as  well  as  a  mysterious  Lot^t  Laiom'e  Won, 


which  has  been  conjcclurally  identified  with  several  plays, 
but  most  plausibly  with  Tht  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  llierc  is  a 
mass  of  supplementary  evidence,  drawn  partly  fiom  definitg 
iwtices  in  other  writings  or  in  diaries,  letters,  account-books,  and 
simibr  records,  partly  from  allusions  to  contemporary  person* 
and  events  in  the  plays  themselves,  partly  from  parallels  of 
tliought  and  expression  between  each  play  and  those  near  to  it 
in  point  of  time,  and  partly  from  considerations  of  style,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  metrical  tests,  which  depend  upon  an  analysis 
of  Shakespeare's  varying  feeling  for  rhythm  at  different  stages 
of  his  career.  The  total  result  is  certainly  not  a  demonstration, 
but  in  the  logical  sense  an  hypothesis  which  serves  to  colligate 
the  (acts  and  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  known  events 
of  Shakespeare's  external  life. 

The  following  table,  which  is  an  attempt  to  airange  the  original 
dates  of  production  of  the  plays  without  regard  to  possible 
revisions,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  common 
results  of  recent  schokrship.  It  is  framed  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  indeed  John  Ward  tells  us  was  the  case,  Shakespeare 
ordinarily  wrote  two  plays  a  year;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  neither  the  order  in  which  the  plays  are  given  nor  the 
distribution  of  them  over  the  years  lays  claim  to  more  than 
approximate  accuracy. 


1591. 

(l,  a)  The  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster  (3,  j  Henry  VI.). 

>S9a. 

(3)  I  Henry  VI. 
(The  theatres  were  closed  for  riot 
and  plague  from  June  to  the  end 
of  December.) 

(4)  Richard  iff?" 

(5)  Edward  III.  (part  only). 
(fiiThe  Comedy  of  Errors. 

(The  theatres  were  dosed  for 

Plague   from    the   beginning    of 
ebruarytotheend of  December.) 

C7)Tilus  Andronicus. 
(The  theatres  were  closed  for 
plague    during    February    and 

(8)  Taming  cf  the  Shrew. 

(9)  Love's  Labour's  Lost 

(10)  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

1595. 

(11)  A   Midsummer  NighCs 

Dream. 
(xa)  TluTwoCentlemeno/Veronc^ 
isi)  King  John. 

1596. 
(14)  Richard  II. 
(is)  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

'597- 
(The  theatres  were  closed  for 
misdemeanour  from  the  end  of 


Chronology  of  the  Plays. 

iGoo. 
(11)  The  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. 
(aa)  As  You  Ijke  It. 

Iter, 
(aj)  Hamlet. 
(J4)  Twelfth  mght. 

l6o>. 
(25)  Troilus  and  Cmsiia. 
(»4)  AWs  WeU  that  Ends  WeB. 

1603. 
(The  theatres  were  closed  on 
Elizabeth's  death  in  March,  and 
remained    closed    for  plague 
throughout  the  year.) 

|6(U. 
(17)  Measure  for  Measure. 
iO)  Othello. 

1605. 


July  to  October.) 
(16)  I  Henry  IV. 


(sy^  t  Henry  iV. 
(rt)  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
1599. 


f  19)  Henry  V. 
(ao)  '-•'-—  '^- 


Julius  Caesar. 


(»)  Macbeth, 
ho)  I        ' 


King  Lear, 

1606. 
(31)  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
(}a)  Coriolanus. 

1607. 
(33)  Timon    »/   Athens    (un- 
finished). 

1608. 
(j4)  Pericles  (part  only). 

1609. 

(35)  Cymbeline. 

1610. 

(36)  The  Winter's  Tale. 

i6n. 

(37)  The  Tempest, 

1612. 

1613. 

(38)  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

(part  only). 

(39)  Henry  VIIL  (part  only). 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  individual  pkys  may  now 
be  attempted.  The  figures  here  prefixed  correspond  to  those 
in  the  table  above. 

1,  2.  The  leUtion  of  The  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  3,  3  Heitry  VI.  and  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's  responsibility 
for  either  or  both  works  have  long  been  subjects  of 
controveny.  The  extremes  of  critical  opinion  are  to 
be  found  In  a  theory  which  regards  Shakespeare  as  the 
sole  author  of  »,  3  Henry  VI.  and  The  Contenlion  as  a  shortened 
and  piratical  version  of  the  original  plays,  and  in  a  theory  which 
regards  The  Contention  as  written  in  collaboration  by  Marlowe, 
Greene  and  poiaibly  Fecle,  and  a,  3  Htiini  VI.  a*  a  revision  of 
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Tke  ConUntUm  written,  also  in  collaboration,  by  Mariowe  imd 
Shakespeare.  A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  leaves  it  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  differences  between  them  are  to  be 
explained  by  revision  rather  than  by  piracy;  but  the  question 
of  authorship  is  more  difficult.  Greene's  parody,  in  the  "  Shake- 
scene  "  passage  of  his  Groats-worik  of  Wit  (1591),  of  a  line  which 
occurs  both  in  The  Conlcniion  and  in  3  Henry  VI.,  while  it  clearly 
suggests  Shakespeare's  connexion  with  the  plays,  is  evidence 
neither  for  nor  against  the  participation  of  other  men,  and  no 
sufficient  criterion  exists  for  distinguishing  between  Shakespeare's 
earliest  writing  and  that  of  possible  coUaboratois  on  grounds  of 
style.  But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  the  reviser's 
work  in  3,  3  Henry  VI.  and  on  the  one  hand  Richard  III.  or 
on  the  other  the  original  matter  of  Tht  Contention,  which  the 
reviser  follows  and  elaborates  scene  by  scene.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  to  any  one  except  Shakespeare  the  humour  of  the  Jack 
Cade  scenes,  the  whole  substance  of  which  is  in  Tbt  Conlention 
as  well  as  in  Henry  VI.  Views  which  exclude  Shakespeare  alto- 
gether may  be  left  out  of  account.  Henry  VI.  is  not  in  Meres's 
list  of  his  plays,  but  its  inclusion  in  the  First  Folio  is  an  almost 
certain  ground  for  assigning  to  him  some  share,  if  only  as  reviser, 
in  the  completed  work. 

8.  A  very  similar  problem  is  afforded  by  i  Henry  VI.,  and  here 
also  it  is  natural,  in  the  absence  of  tangible  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  hold  by  Shakespeare's  substantial  responsibility 
for  the  play  as  it  stands.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  also  may  be 
a  revised  version,  although  in  this  case  no  earlier  version  exists; 
and  if  so  the  Talbot  scenes  (iv.  «-7)  and  perhaps  also  the  Temple 
Gardens  scene  (ii.  4),  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  qualities 
of  style  from  the  rest  of  the  play,  may  date  from  the  period  of 
revision.  Thomas  Nash  refers  to  the  representation  of  TalJ>ot 
on  the  stage  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse,  his  Supplication  lo  the  Divell 
(1592),  and  it  is  probable  that  i  Henry  VI.  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  "  Harey  the  vj."  recorded  in  Hcnslowc's  Diary  to  have 
been  acted  as  a  new.  play  by  Lord  Slrange's  men,  probably  at 
the  Rose,  on  the  3rd  of  March  IS9>.  If  so,  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  two  parts  of  The  Contention  were  originally 
written  at  some  date  before  the  beginning  of  Henslowe's  record 
in  the  previous  February,  and  were  revised  so  as  to  fall  into  a 
series  with  i  Henry  VI.  in  the  latter  end  of  1592. 

4.  The  series  as  revised  can  only  be  intended  to  lead  directly 
up  to  Richard  III.,  and  this  relationship,  together  with  its  style 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  plays  belonging  to  the  autumn 
of  IS94,  suggest  the  short  winter  season  of  IS9'-IS93  as  the  most 
likely  time  for  the  production  of  Richard  III.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  that  it  is  not  included  in  Henslowe's  list  of  the  plays  acted  by 
Lord  Strange's  men  during  that  season.  But  it  may  quKe  well 
have  been  produced  by  the  only  other  company  which  appeared 
at  court  during  the  Christmas  festivities.  Lord  Pembroke's. 
The  mere  fact  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  play,  or  more  than  one 
play,  for  Lord  Strange's  mm  during  1 591-1  $94  does  not  prove 
that  he  never  wrote  for  any  other  company  during  the  same 
period;  and  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  guess-work  as  to 
the  relations  between  Strange's  and  Pembroke's  men.  The  latter 
are  not  known  to  have  existed  before  r592,  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  solved  by  the  assumption  that  they  originated  out  of 
a  division  of  Strange's,  whose  numbers,  since  their  amalgamation 
with  the  Admiral's,  may  have  been  too  much  inflated  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  as  a  whole  the  summer  tour  of  that  year. 
If  so,  Pembroke's  probably  took  over  the  Henry  VI.  scries  of 
plays,  ance  The  Contention,  or  at  least  the  Trve  Trateiy,  was 
published  as  performed  by  thtm,  and  completed  it  with  Richard 
III.  on  theii  letum  to  London  at  Christmas.  It  will  be  neceanty 
to  return  to  tUs  theory  in  comiezion  with  the  discustioo  of 
Titus  Andnmicus  and  The  Taming  0/  the  Shrev.  The  principal 
historical  source  for  Henry  VI.  was  Edward  Hall's  The  Umon  of 
the  Noble  and  lUustre  Families  of  Lancaster  and  Torh  (1541),  and 
for  Richard  III.,  as  for  all  Shakespeare's  later  historical  plays, 
the  second  edition  (1587)  of  Raphael  Holinshed's  Chronides  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (1577).  An  earlier  play,  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  (1594),  seems  to  have  contributed 
little  if  anything  to  Richard  III. 


5.  Many  schohts  think  that  at  ai^  rate  the  greater  patt  of  die 
first  two  acts  of  Edward  III.,  containing  the  story  of  Edward's 
wooing  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  are  by  Shakespeare;  and, 
ir  so,  it  is  to  about  the  time  of  Richard  III.  that  the  style  of 
his  contribution  aeema  to  belong.  The  play  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Register  on  December  i,  1595.  The  Shakespearian 
scenes  are  based  on  the  461(1  Novel  in  William  Paynter's  Palac* 
of  Pleasure  (1566).  The  line,  "  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse 
than  weeds  "  (iL  i.  451),  is  repeated  verbatim  in  the  94th  soimet. 

6.  To  the  winter  season  of  iS93-«S93  may  also  be  assigned 
with  fair  probability  Shakespeare's  first  experimental  comedy. 
The  Ctnudy  of  Errors,  and  if  his  writing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  for  Pembroke's  and  for  another  company  is  not  regarded  as 
beyond  the  bounds  of  conjecture,  it  becomes  tempting  to  identify 
this  with  "  the  gelyous .  comodey  "  produced,  probably  by 
Strange's  men,  for  Henslowe  as  a  new  play  on  January  5,  1593. 
The  play  contains  a  reference  to  the  wars  of  succession  in  France 
which  would  fit  any  date  from  1589  to  1594.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  the  Menaeckmi,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  the  Amphitnte 
of  Plautus.  William  Warner's  translaiiea  of  the  Maeaeckau 
was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  June  10,  1594.  A 
peifomance  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  by  "a  company  of  base 
and  common  fellows  "  (including  Shakespeare?)  is  recorded  in 
the  Gesia  Grayorum  as  taking  place  in  Gny's  Inn  hall  on 
December  28,  1594. 

7.  Titus  Andnmicus  is  another  play  in  which  many  acbolais 
have  refused  to  see  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  double 
testimony  of  its  inclusion  in  Meres's  list  and  in  the  First  Folio 
makes  it  unreasonable  to  deny  him  some  part  in  it.  This  mfey, 
however,  only  have  been  the  part  of  a  reviser,  working,  like  the 
reviser  of  The  Contention,  upon  the  diak>gue  rather  than  tJte 
structure  of  a  crude  tragedy  of  the  Kfaool  of  Kyd.  In  fact  a 
stage  tradition  is  reported  by  Edward  Ravenscroft,  a  late 
17th-century  adapter  of  the  play,  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare 
did  no  more  than  give  a  few  "  master-touches  "  to  the  work  of  a 
"private  author."  The  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationeis' 
Register  on  February  6,  1594,  and  was  published  in  the  same 
year  with  a  title-page  setting  out  that  it  had  been  acted  by  the 
companies  of  Lords  Derby  (i.e.  Strange,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  father's  title  on  September  25, 1593),  Pembroke  and  Sussex. 
It  is  natural  to  take  this  list  as  indicMing  the  order  ia  which  the 
three  companies  named  had  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  probable  that 
only  Sussex's  had  played  Shakespeare's  version.  Henslowe  re- 
cords the  production  by  this  company  of  Titus  and  Andronicus 
as  a  new  play  on  January  23,  1394,  only  a  few  .days  before 
the  theatres  were  closed  by  plague.  For  the  purposes  of  Hcd- 
sknie's  financial  artangemcDts  with  the  company  a  rewritten 
play  may  have  been  classed  as  new.  Two  years  earlier  he  had 
appended  the  same  description  to  a  play  of  Xiltus  and  Vespacia, 
produced  by  Strange's  men  on  April  11,1592.  At  first  sight  the 
title  suggests  a  piece  founded  on  the  lives  of  the  emperor  Titos 
and  Vespasian,  but  the  identification  of  the  play  with  an  early 
version  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  rough 
German  adaptation,  which  foUowa  the  general  outlines  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  but  in  which  one  of  the  sons  of  Titus  is  named 
Vespasian  instead  of  Lucius.  The  ultimate  sootce  of  the  plot  is 
unknown.  It  cannot  be  traced  in  any  of  the  Byzantine  chroniclers. 
Strange's  men  seem  to  have  been  still  playing  Titus  in  January 
XS93,  and  it  was  probably  not  transferred  to  Pembroke's  until  the 
companies  were  driven  from  London  by  the  plague  of  that^ear. 
Pembroke's  are  known  from  a  letter  of  Henslowe's  to  have  been 
ruined  by  August,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  Sussex's,  who 
appeared  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  the  Christmas  of  1 593, 
acquired  their  stock  of  plays  and  transferred  these  to  the  Chamber- 
bun's  men,  when  the  companies  were  again  reconstituted  in  the 
summer  of  1594-  The  revision  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  into 
Titus  Andronicus  by  Shakespeare  may  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  interval  between  these  two  transactions.  The  Chamber- 
lain's men  were  apparently  playing  Andronicus  in  June.  The 
stock  of  Pembroke's  men  probably  included,  as  well  as  Titus 
and  Vespasian,  both  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  HI.,  which  also 
thus  passed  to  the  Chamberlain's  company. 
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9.  In  ttw  same  wajr  WIS  probably  also  teqaitedu  old  pUy  of 
The  TanuHg  «/  A  SJirtw.  This,  which  can  be  traced  back  a*  far 
as  1589,  was  published  as  acted  by  Pembroke's  mep  in  1594. 
In  June  of  that  year  it  was  being  acted  by  the  Chamberlain's, 
bat  more  probably  in  the  revised  versioo  by  Shakespeare,  which 
Bears  the  slightly  altered  title  of  The  Tommt  ef  The  Shnrn. 
This  is  a  much  more  free  adaptation  of  its  original  than  had  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Warwickahtre 
allusions  in  the  Induction  are  noteworthy.  Some  Critics  have 
doubted  whether  Shake^xare'was  the  sole  author  of  The  Shrew, 
and  others  have  assigned  him  a  share  in  A  Shrew,  but  neither 
tbeofy  has  any  very  substantial  foundation,  lie  origins  of 
the  play,  which  is  to  be  classed  as  a  farce  rather  than  a  comedy, 
are  to  be  found  ultimately  in  widely  distributed  folk-tales,  and 
more  immediately  in  Arioato's  /  SupfeaH  (1509)  as  translated 
in  George  Caacoigne's  The  Supposes  (1566).  It  may  have  been 
Shakespeare's  first  task  for  the  newly  established  Chamberlain's 
company  of  1594  to  furbish  up  the  old  farce.  Thenceforward 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  be  ever  wrote  for  any  other 
company. 

•.  Love's  Labour's  Lost  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  first 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  has  sometimes  been  placed  as  early 
as  1589.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Shakespeare  was 
writing  before  1592  or  thereabouts.  The  characters  of  Lm^t 
Labour's  Lost  an  evidently  suggested  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 
his  followers  Biran  and  LongaviUe,  and  the  Catholic  League 
leader,  the  due  de  Maine.  These  personages  would  have  been 
familiar  at  any  tnne  from  158;  onwards.  The  absence  of  the 
play  from  the  Ints  b  Henslowe's  Diary  does  not  leave  it  impossible 
that  it  should  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Chamberlain's 
company,  but  certainly  renders  this  less  likely;  and  its  lyric 
character  perhaps  justifies  its  being  grouped  with  the  series  of 
pbys  that  began  in  the  antumn  of  rsga.  No  entry  of  the  play 
Is  found  in  the  Stationers'/?e^for,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  present  Fint  Quarto  of  1598  was  not  really  the  first  edition. 
The  title-page  professes  to  give  the  play  as  it  was  "  corrected  and 
angment^  "  for  the  Christmas  either  of  1 597  or  of  1 598.  It 
was.  again  revived  for  that  of  1604.  No  literary  source  is  known 
for  its  inddents. 

10.  Jt<»»e»  ttui  Juliel,  wUch  was  published  in  1597  as  played 
by  Lord  Hunsdon's  men,  was  probably  produced  somewhat 
before  A  ifidsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  its  incidents  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  parody  of  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude. 
An  attempt  to  date  it  in  iS9r  is  hardly  Justified  by  the  Nurse's 
references  to  an  earthquake  eleven  yean  before  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  teal  earthquake  in  London  in  1580.  The  text 
seems  to  have  been  partly  revised  before  the  issue  of  the  Second 
Quarto  in  r599.  There  had  been  an  earlier  play  on  the  subject, 
but  the  immediate  source  used  by  Shakespeare  was  Arthur 
Brooke's  narrative  poem  Romeus  and  Juliet  (i  569). 

11.  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  with  its  masque-hlce  scenes 
of  fairydom  and  the  epithalamium  at  its  dose,  has  all  the  air 
of  having  been  written  less  for  the  public  stage  than  for  some 
courtly  wedding;  and  the  compliment  paid  by  Oberon  to  the 
"  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west "  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  wedding  at  which  Elizabeth  was  present.  Two  fairly 
pbusible  occasions  have  been  suggested.  'The  wedding  of  Mary 
countess  of  Southampton  with  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  on  the 
snd  of  May  1594  would  fit  the  May-day  setting  of  the  plot^ 
but  a  widowed  countess  hardly  answers  to  the  "  little  western 
flower  "  of  the  allegory,  and  there  are  allusions  to  events  hiler 
in  1594  and  in  particular  to  the  rainy  weather  of  June  and  July, 
which  indicate  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  wedding  of  William 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  brother  of  the  lord  Strange  for  whose 
players  Shakespeare  had  written',  and  Elisabeth  Vcre,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  (Mord,  which  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  )6th 
of  January  1595,  perhaps  fits  the  conditions  best.  It  has  been 
fancied  that  Shakespeare  was  present  when  "  certain  stars  shot 
madly  from  their  spheres"  in  the  Kcnilworth  fireworks  of  1575, 
but  if  he  had  any  such  entertainment  in  mind  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  more  recent  one  given  to  Elizabeth  by  the  earl 
ofHotJonlatElvetbamin  1591.  There  appears  to  be  no  special 


source  for  the  play  beyond  Chaucer's  Knighfs  Tale  and  the  wide- 
spread fairy  lore  of  western  Europe. 

12.  No  very  definite  evidence  exists  for  the  date  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  other  than  the  mention  of  it  in  PaUaOt 
Tamia.  It  is  evidently  a  more  rudimentary  essay  in  the  genre 
of  romantic  comedy  than  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  which 
it  has  other  affinilirs  in  its  Italian  colouring  and  its  use  of  the 
inter-relations  of  love  and  friendship  as  a  theme;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  roughly  assigned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  1595. 
The  plot  is  drawn  from  various  examples  of  contemporary  fiction, 
especially  from  the  story  of  the  shepherdess  Filiamena  in  Jorge 
de  M<»temayor'a  Diana  (i  559).  A  play  of  f  efuc  and  PhUiomena 
had  already  been  given  at  court  in  1585. 

IS.  King  John  is  another  play  for  which  1595  seems  a  likely 
date,  partly  on  account  of  its  style,  and  partly  from  the  impro- 
bability of  S  play  on  an  independent  subject  dnwn  from  English 
history  being  interpolated  in  the  middle  dther  of  the  Yorkist 
or  of  the  Lancastrian  aeries.  It  would  seem  that  Shakespeare 
had  before  him  an  old  play  of  the  Queen's  men,  called  The 
Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  This  was  published  in  r59i, 
and  again,  with  "  W.  Sh."  on  the  title-page,  in  161 1.  For  copy- 
right purposes  King  John  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
revision  of  The  TrouiUsome  Reign,  and  in  fact  the  succession  of 
inddents  in  the  two  plays  is  much  the  same.  Shakespeare's 
diakgue,  however,  owes  little  or  nothing  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

14.  Richard  II.  can  be  dated  with  some  accuracy  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  editions  of  Samud  Daniel's  narrative  poem  on 
The  Civil  Wars  Between  the  Two  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorh, 
both  of  which  bear  the  date  of  t59S  and  were  therefore  issued 
between  March  >$,  1595  and  March  24,  1596  of  the  modem 
reckoning.  The  second  of  these  editions,  but  not  the  first, 
contains  some  dose  parallels  to  the  play.  From  the  first  two 
quartMof  JN^Ao/d//.,  published  in  r597  and  1598,  the  deposition 
scene  was  omitted,  although  it  was  clearly  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  play,  and  its  removal  leaves  an  obvious  mutila- 
tion in  the  text.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
due  to  a  popular  tendency  to  draw  seditious  parallels  between 
Richaid  and  Elizabeth;  and  it  became  one  of  the  charges 
against  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  the 
abortive  tmeule  of  February  r6oi,  that  they  had  procured  ■ 
performance  of  a  play  on  Richard's  fate  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  foUowets.  As  the  actors  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men, 
this  play  can  hardly  have  been  any'  other  than  Shakespeare's. 
The  deposition  scene  was  not  printed  imtii  after  Elizabeth's 
death,  in  the  Third  Quarto  of  1608. 

15.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  certalidy  earlier  than  July  sa, 
1598,  on  which  date  it  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register, 
and  possibly  inspired  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jew  poisoner 
Roderigo  Lopez,  (who  was  executed  in  June  1 594,  shows  a  con- 
siderate advance  in  comic  and  melodramatic  power  over  any 
of  the  earlier  plays,  and  is  assigned  by  a  majority  of  scholars 
toabout  1596.  Thevariousstoriesof whichitsplotiscompounded 
are  based  upon  common  themes  of  folk-tales  and  Italian  notclle. 
It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  had  before  him  a 
play  called  The  Jew,  of  which  there  are  traces  as  early  as  1579, 
and  m  which  motives  illustrating  "  the  greedinesse  of  worldly 
chusers  "  and  the  "  bloody  mlndes  of  usurers  "  appear  to  have 
been  already  combmed.  Something  may  also  be  owing  to 
Marlowe's  play  of  The  Jew  of  Malta. 

16, 17.  The  existence  of  Richard  II.  is  assumed  throughoat 
in  Henry  IV.,  which  probably  therefore  followed  it  after  no  long 
intervaL  The  first  part  was  published  in  1 59S,  the  second  not 
until  r6oo,  but  both  parts  must  have  been  in  existence  before 
the  entry  of  the  first  part  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  February 
25th  1598,  since  FalstaS  is  named  in  this  entry,  and  a  slip  in  a 
speech-prefix  of  the  second  part,  which  was  not  entered  in  the 
Register  tintil  August  93rd  rbso,  betrays  that  it  was  written 
when  the  character  still  bore  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
Richard  James,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Legend  of  Sir  Join 
OUcoslle  about  1625,  and  Rowe  in  1709  both  b^r  witness  to  the 
iubsiitutioo  of  the  one  peiioaage  for  the  other,  which  Rowe 
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aicribA  to  the  intervention  of  EKxabetli,  and  James  to  that 
of  some  descendants  of  Oldcastle,  one  of  whom  was  probably 
Lord  Cobham.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  incident  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  famous  Lollard 
martyr  in  the  cvUogue  to  i  Henry  I V.  itself.  Probably  Shake- 
speare foimd  Oldcastle,  with  very  little  eke  that  was  of  service  to 
him,  in  an  old  play  called  ThtFamom  Vicltries  of  Henry  Uit  Fifth, 
which  had  been  acted  by  Tarlton  and  the  Queen's  men  at  least 
as  lar  back  aa  1588,  and  of  which  an  edition  was  printed  in  1598. 
FalstaS  himself  is  a  somewhat  libellous  presentment  of  the  istb 
century  leader,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  had  already  figured  in 
Henry  YI.;  but  presumably  FastoU  has  no  titled  descendants 
alive  in  1598. 

18.  An  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Repskr  during  1600  shows 
that  Utuk  Ado  About  Nothing  was  in  existence,  although  its 
publication  was  then  directed  to  be  "  sUyed."  It  may  plausibly 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  play  not  included  in  Meres's  list.  In 
1613  it  was  revived  before  James  I.  under  the  alternative  title 
o<  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  Dogberry  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  constable  at  Grendou  in  Buckin^umshire. 
There  is  no  very  definite  literary  source  for  the  play,  although 
lome  of  its  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
and  Bandetlo's  notelle,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
relationships  bptween  it  and  two  early  German  plays.  Jacob 
Ayier'a  Die  Schlne  Phaenicia  and  the  YincenUus  Ladialaus 
of  Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick. 

19.  The  completion  of  the  Lancastrian  series  of  histories  by 
Henry  V.  can  be  safely  placed  in  or  about  1599,  since  there  is 
an  allusion  in  one  of  the  choruses  to  the  military  operations  in 
Irelandof  the  earl  of  Essex,whocn)6sed  on  March  97  and  returned 
on  September  28,  1599.  The  First  Qiurto,  which  was  first 
"  stayed  "  with  Huch  Ado  About  Nolhint  and  then  published 
in  t6oo,  is  a  piratical  text,  and  does  not  include  the  choruses. 
A  geniune  and  perhaps  slightly  revised  version  was  first  published 
in  the  First  Folio. 

20.  That  Juiius  Caesar  also  belongs  to  1599  is  shown,  not  only 
by  its  links  with  Henry  V.  but  also  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  John 
Weever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  a  work  written  two  years  before  its 
publication  in  1601,  and  by  a  notice  of  a  performance  on 
September  3ist,i599  by  Thomas  Platur  of  Basel  in  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  London.  This  was  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
plays,  and,  like  those  that  followed,  was  based  upon  Plutarch's 
Lives  as  translated  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Amyot  and  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1 580.  It  was  also  Shakespeare's 
first  tragedy  smce  Romeo  and  Jutiel. 

21.  It  is  reported  by  John  Dennis,  in  the  preface  to  The 
Comical  Gallant  (1702),  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was 
written  at  the  express  desire  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  sec 
FalstaS  in  love,  and  was' finished  by  Shakespeare  in  the  space 
of  a  fortnight.  A  date  at  the  end  of  1599  or  the  beginning  of 
1600,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  hislorital  FalstafT  plays, 
would  be  the  most  natural  one  for  this  enterprise,  and  with 
such  a  date  the  evidence  of  style  agrees.  The  play  was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  January  tSth,  i6o>.  The  First 
Quarto  of  the  same  year  appears  to  contain  an  earlier  version 
of  the  text  than  that  of  the  First  FoUo.  Among  the  passages 
omitted  in  the  revision  was  an  allusion  to  the  adventures  of  the 
duke  of  WOittemberg  and  count  of  Mompelgard,  whose  attempts 
to  secure  the  Garter  had  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Windsor 
setting  makes  it  possible  that  The  Merry  Wives  was  produced 
at  a  Garter  feast,  and  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  the  children 
of  Windsor  Chapel  in  the  fairy  parts.  The  plot  has  its  analogies 
to  various  inddents  in  Italian  nmeUe  and  in  F.nglif.h  adaptations 
of  these. 

22.  At  r«H£{Ae/(wasoneof  theplays"stayed"frompubUca- 
tion  in  ifico,  and  cannot  therefore  be  later  than  that  year.  Some 
trifling  bits  of  evidence  suggest  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  1599. 
The  plot  is  based  upon  Thomas  Lodge's  romance  of  Rosatynde 
(L590),  and  this  in  part  upon  the  pseudo-Chaucerian  Tale  of 
Gamelyn. 

23.  A  play  of  Hamlet  was  performed,  probably  by  theChamber* 
faun's  men,  for  Hcnslowe  at  Newington  Butts  on  the  9t]>  of  June 


tS94.  There  are  other  references  to  it  as  a  revenge-ptay,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  in  some  shape  as  early  as  1589. 
It  was  doubtless  on  the  basis  of  this  that  Shakespeare  constructed 
his  tragedy.  Some  features  of  the  so-called  Ur-HanUl  may 
perhaps  be  traceable  in  the  German  play  of  Der  bistrafte  Brudei' 
mord.  There  is  an  allusion  in  Hamlet  to  the  rivalry  between 
the  ordinary  stages  and  the  private  plays  given  by  boy  acton, 
which  points  to  a  date  during  the  vogue  of  the  children  of  the 
Chapel,  whose  performance  began  late  in  1600,  and  another  to 
an  inhibition  of  plays  on  account  of  a  "  late  innovation, "  by 
which  the  Essex  rising  of  February  1601  may  be  meant.  The 
play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  July  >6,  i6o>. 
The  First  Quarto  was  printed  in  1603  and  the  Second  Quarto 
in  1604.  These  editions  contain  texts  whose  diilcrences  from 
each  other  and  from  that  of  the  First  Folio  are  so  considerable 
as  to  suggest,  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  First  Quarto  is  probably  a  piratical  venture,  that  the 
play  underwent  an  exceptional  amount  of  rewriting  at  Shake- 
speare's hands.  The  title-page  of  the  First  Quarto  indicates 
that  the  earliest  version  was  acted  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  London.  The 
ultimate  source  of  the  plot  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  legends 
preserved  in  the  Historic  Datiico-  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and 
transmitted  to  Shakespeare  or  his  predecessor  through  Ihc 
Histoires  tragiques  (i  570)  of  Fran{oisde  BcUcforcst  (see  Hamlet). 

24.  Twelfth  Night  may  be  fairly  placed  in  1601-1603,  since  it 
quotes  part  of  a  song  included  in  Robert  Jones's  First  Book 
of  Songs  and  Airs  (1600),  and  is  recorded  by  John  Manninghana 
to  have  been  seen  by  him  at  a  feast  in  the  Middle  Temple  hall 
on  February  snd,  1601.  The  principal  source  of  the  plot  was 
Bamabe  Riche's  "  History  of  Apolonius  and  Silla  "  in  his  Fort- 
well  to  MUilary  Profession  (1581). 

25.  Few  of  the  pUys  present  so  many  difficulties  as  TrtUusani 
Cressida,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  literary  history  has  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  worked  out.  A  play  of  the  name, "  as  yt  is  acted 
by  my  Lord  Chamberlens  men  "  was  entered  in  the  Statjouers* 
Register  on  February  7lh,.  1603,  with  a  note  that  "  sufficient 
authority  "  must  be  got  by  the  publisher,  James  Robert*, 
before  he  printed  it.  This  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Shake- 
speare's play;  but  it  must  have  been  "  stayed, "  lot  the  First 
Quarto  did  not  appear  until  1609,  and  on  the  }8th  of  January 
of  that  year  a  fresh  entry  had  been  made  in  the  Regisler  by 
another  publisher.  The  text  of  the  Quarto  diileia  in  certain 
respects  from  that  of  the  FoUo,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  use  of  different  copies  of  the  original  manuscript  might  ex- 
plain. Two  alternative  title-pages  arc  found  in  copies  of  the 
Quarto.  On  one,  probably  the  earliest,  is  a  statement  that  the 
play  was  printed  "  as  it  was  acted  by  the  Kings  Maiestics  servants 
at  the  Globe  ";  from  the  other  these  words  are  omitted,  and  a 
preface  is  appended  which  hints  that  the  "  grand  possessors"  «( 
the  play  had  made  difficulties  about  its  publication,  and  describes 
it  as  "  never  staled  with  the  stage."  Attempts  have  been  made, 
mainly  on  grounds  of  style,  to  find  another  hand  than  Shake- 
speare's in  the  closing  scenes  and  in  the  prologue,  aitd  erto  to 
assign  widely  different  dates  to  various  parts  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare.  But  the  evidence  docs  not  really  bear  out  these 
theories,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  quite 
consistent  with  a  date  in  1601  or  1603.  The  more  probable  year 
is  i6o>,  if,  as  seems  not  lulikely,  the  description  of  Ajax  and  his 
humours  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  Shakespeare's 
"  purge  "  to  Jonson  in  reply  to  the  Poetaster  (1601),  alluded  to, 
aa  already  mentioned,  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  a  Cambrid^ 
play  acted  probably  at  the  Christmas  of  1603-1603  (rather  than, 
as  is  usually  asserted,  i6oi-i6oa).  It  is  tempting  to  conjecture 
that  Troilut  and  CtestUa  may  have  been  played,  like  Hamlet, 
by  the  Chamberlain's  men  at  Cambridge,  but  may  never  have 
been  taken  to  London,  and  in  this  sense  "  never  staled  with  the 
stage."  The  oijy  difficulty  of  a  date  in  1602  is  that  a  parady 
of  a  play  on  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  introduced  into  Histrio- 
wuulix  (e.  1599).  and  that  in  this  Troilus  "  shakes  his  furious 
tpeaie."  But  Henslowe  had  produced  another  |day  on  the 
subject,  by  Dekker  and  ChetUe,  in  1 599,  and  probably,  thercfoi^ 
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no  aOusiaii  to  Shakapeue  Is  leaDy  intended.  The  nutnUl 
for  Troiiui  and  Cressida  was  taken  by  Shakespeare  from  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Caxton's  ReeuyeU  oj  Ike  ilUloryei  oj  Trtyt, 
and  Chapman's  Homer. 

26.  It  is  almost  wholly  on  grounds  o(  style  that  XU'r  Wdt  thai 
Ends  Well  is  placed  by  most  critics  in  or  about  1602,  and,  as  in 

.  the  case  o(  TroUm  and  Crasida,il  has  been  argued,  though  with 
Gttle  justification,  that  parts  of  the  play  arc  of  considerably  earlier 
date,  and  perhaps  represent  the  Lnc's  Labnr's  W<m  referred  to  by 
Ueres.  llie  stoiy  is  derived  from  Boccaccio's  Daamtrau  through 
the  medium  of  William  Paynter's  Palaa  •/  PUasMrt  (1566). 

27.  Measure  for  Ucasurt  a  believed  to  have  been  played  at 
court  00  the  26th  of  December  1604.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be 
found,  partly  in  an  extract  made  for  Malone  from  official  records 
now  lost,  and  partly  in  a  forged  document,  which  may,  however, 
rest  opan  genuine  information,  placed  amongst  the  account-books 
of  thcOfficeof  the  Revels.  U  this  is  correct  the  play  was  probably 
produced  when  the  theatres  were  reopened  after  the  plague  in 
1604.  The  plot  is  taken  from  a  story  already  used  by  George 
Whetstone,  both  in  his  pUy  of  Fromot  and  Cauandra  (i]78) 
and  in  his  prose  HepUinuren  ef  Civil  Diicturses  (1581),  and 
borrowed  by  him  from  Giraldi  Cintbio's  Hecaiommithi  ( 1 566). 

28.  A  performance  at  court  of  OlktUo  on  November  t,  1604, 
is  noted  in  the  same  records  as  those  quoted  with  regard  to 
Mcsme  far  Ueature,  and  the  play  may  be  reasonably  assigned 
to  the  same  year.  An  alleged  performance  at  Hareficid  in  1602 
certainly  rests  upon  a  forgery.  The  play  was  revived  in  r6io 
and  seen  by  Prince  Louis'ofWUrttembcrg  at  the  Clobeoo  April  jo 
o{  that  year.  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Repsler  on 
October  6,  i6>i,  and  a  First  Quarto  was  published  in  i6>i.  The 
text  of  this  is  leas  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  First  Folio,  and 
omits  a  good  many  liiMS  found  therein  and  abnost  certainly 
belonging  to  the  play  as  first  written.  It  also  contains  some 
profane  expressions  which  have  been  modified  in  the  Folio, 
and  thereby  points  to  a  date  for  the  origiikal  production  earlier 
than  the  Act  to  Restrain  Abuses  of  Flayers  passed  in  the  spring 
of  t6o6.  The  plot,  like  that  of  Ueaturt  Jar  Ucasurt,  comes 
from  the  HaaiommiHi  (1566)  of  Giraldi  Cinthio. 

29.  iiatbetk  cannot,  in  view  of  its  obvious  allusions  to  James  1., 
be  of  earlier  date  than  1403.  The  style  and  some  triSiag  allusions 
point  to  about  r6o5  or  1606,  and  a  hint  for  the  theme  may  have 
been  given  by  Matthew  Cwynne's  eBlcttainmeBt  of  the  Trts 
SiiyUat,  with  which  James  was  welcomed  to  Oxford  on  August 
37,  1(105.  The  play  was  revived  in  1610  and  Simon  Forman  saw 
it  at  the  Globe  on  April  to.  The  ordy  extant  text,  that  of  the 
First  Folio,  beats  traces  of  thoctening,  and  has  been  inteipalnted 
with  additioiutl  rhymed  dialogues  for  the  witches  by  a  second 
band,  probably  that  cf  Thomas  Middleton.  But  the  extent 
of  Middleton's  contribution  has  been  exaggerated;  it  is  probdily 
confined  to  act  iiL  sc.  5,  and  a  few  lines  in  act.  iv.  sc  i.  A  ballad 
of  ilacdoMk  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  KtgisUr  00  August 
>7>  1S96,  butisixrtlutown.  It  is  not  likely  that  Shakespeare  had 
consulted  any  Scottish  history  other  Uian  that  included  in 
Baphael  Holinshed's  Ckrenidt;  be  may  have  gathered  witchlore 
from  Reginald  Scot's  Discoterit  oJ  Wikhaajl  (1564)  or  King 
James's  own  Denunolopa  (r599)< 

80.  The  entry  of  King  Lear  in  the  Stationers'  Repsler  on 
November  16, 1607,  records  the  performance  of  the  play  at  court 
on  December  36,  1606.  This  suggests  1605  or  1606  as  the  date 
of  production,  and  this  Is  confirmed  by  the  publication  in  1605 
of  the  older  play,  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,  wUch 
Shakespeare  used  as  his  source.  Two  Quartos  of  King  Lear 
were  tniblisbed  in  ifioS,  and  contain  a  text  rather  longer,  but 
in  other  respects  less  accurate,  than  that  of  the  First  Folio. 
The  materiai  of  the  j^y  consists  of  fragments  of  Celtic  myth, 
which  found  their  way  into  history  through  Geofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth. It  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  Holinsbed  and  In 
Spenser's  Fatrie  Qnten*,  as  weU  as  in  the  old  play. 

81.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Antony  and  Ctetpatra  was 
the  play  of  that  name  entered  in  the  StatioMii'  Register  on  May 
«o,  160S,  for  DO  Quarto  is  extant,  and  a  fresh  entry  was  made 
ia  the  Bitbltr  bdon  the  issoe  of  the  First  Folio.   Apart  fi«Bi 


this  entry,  there  is  Httte  extenal  evidence  to  fix  the  date  of  tlic 
play,  but  it  is  in  Shakespeare's  later,  although  not  his  last 
manner,  and  may  very  well  bebng  to  r6o6. 

38.  In  the  case  of  Coriolamit  the  external  evidence  availabi* 
Is  even  scantier,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  closest  affinitiet 
are  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  in  all  probability  it  directly 
followed  or  preceded  in  Order  of  composition.  Both  plays,  like 
Jnliia  Caesar,  are  based  upon  the  Lioti  of  Plutarch,  as  EngUshetf 
by  Sir  Thomas  North. 

38.  There  is  no  external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  Tinum 
of  Athene,  but  it  may  safely  be  grouped  on  the  strength  of  its 
internal  characteristics  with  the  plays  just  named,  and  there  is 
a  clear  guK  between  it  and  those  that  follow.  It  may  be  placed 
provisionally  in  1407.  The  critical  problems  which  it  presents 
have  never  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  extraordinary 
Incoherendes  of  its  action  and  inequalities  of  its  style  have 
prevented  modem  scholars  irom  accepting  it  «s  a  finished  pro* 
duction  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  agreement  ceases.  It  is  some- 
times regarded  as  an  incomplete  draft  for  an  Intended  play; 
sometimes  as  a  Shakespearian  fragment  worked  over  by  a 
second  band  either  for  the  stage  or  for  printing  in  the  First  Folio; 
sometimes,  but  not  very  plausibly,  as  an 'old  play  by  an  inferior 
writer  which  Shakespeare  had.  partly  remodelled.  It  does  not 
teem  to  have  had  any  relations  to  an  extant  academic  play  of 
Timon  which  remained  in  manuscript  until  r84a.  The  sources 
are  to  be  found,  partly  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Uarcut  Antonlus, 
partly  in  Lucian's  dialogue  of  Timon  or  itisanthropos,  and  partly 
in  William  Paynter's  Palaa  of  Pleasure  (1566). 

84.  Similar  diffictilties,  equally  unsolved,  cling  about  Pericles* 
It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  May  20,  r6o8,  and 
published  in  tfiog  as  "  the  tele  and  much  admired  play  "  acted 
by  the  King's  men  at  the  Globe.  The  title-page  bears  Shake- 
speare's name,  but  the  play  was  not  included  in  the  First  Folio, 
and  iras  only  added  to  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  the 
Third  Folio,  in  company  with  others  which,  although  they  also 
had  been  printed  under  his  name  or  Initials  In  quarto  form, 
are  certainly  not  his.  In  160S  was  published  a  prose  story, 
The  Painful  Adtenlnres  »f  Petidet  Prince  of  Tyre.  This  claims 
to  be  the  history  of  the  play  as  it  was  presented  by  the  King's 
players,  and  is  described  In  a  dedication  by  George  Wilkins 
as  "  a  poore  infant  of  my  braine.  "  The  production  of  the  play 
is  therrfore  to  be  put  In  1608  or  a  little  earlier.  It  can  hardly  bi 
doubted  on  intenud  evidence  that  Shakespeare  Is  the  author  of 
the  veno4cenes  In  the  last  three  acts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doggerel  choruses.  It  is  probable,  although  it  has  been  doubted, 
that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  proae-scenes  in  those  acts. 
To  the  first  two  acts  be  can  at  most  only  have  contributed  a 
touch  or  two.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  non- 
Shakespearian  part  of  the  play  ia  by  Wilkins,  by  whom  other 
dramatic  work  was  produced  about  1607.  The  prose  story 
quotes  a  line  or  two  from  Shakespeare's  contribution,  and  it 
follows  that  thb  must  have  been  made  by  1608.  The  ck»e 
resemblances  of  the  style  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  latest  plays 
make  It  Impossible  to  place  It  much  earlier.  But  whether  Shake- 
speare and  Wilkins  collaborated  in  the  pUy,  or  Shakespeare 
partially  rewrote  WOkins,  or  Wnkins  completed  Shakespeare, 
most  be  regarded  as  yet  undetermined.  Unless  there  was  an 
earlier  Shakespearian  version  now  tost,  Dryden's  statement 
that  "  Shakespeare's  own  Muse  her  Ferides  first  bore  "  must 
be  held  to  be  an  error.  The  story  Is  an  ancient  one  which  exists 
in  many  versions.  In  all  of  these  except  the  play,  the  name  of 
the  hero  Is  ApoUotdus  of  Tyre.  The  play  is  directly  based  upo» 
a  version  in  Gower's  CM/oria  yfmmtff ,  sind  the  use  of  Cower  as  a 
"  presenter  "  is  thereby  expWned.  But  another  version  in  Laur- 
ence Twine's  Pallema  ef  PainefuU  AJientures  {e.  tsi6),  of  which 
a  new  eifitlon  appeared  in  1607,  may  also  have  been  consulted. 

85.  Cymieline  shows  a  further  development  th^  PericUt 
in  the  direction  of  Shakespeare's  final  style,  and  can  hardly  have 
come  earlier.  A  description  of  It  is  in  a  note-book  of  Simon 
Fornuui,  who  died  in  September  i6tt,  and  describes  in  the  same 

i  book  other  plays  seen  by  him  in  1610  and  t6ii.  Bnt  these  were 
I  jaot  neccssttily  new  plays,  tad  Cymbdine  may  perhaps  be  asslsned 
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conjecturall;  to  1609.  The  msk-tike  dream  In  act  v.  se.  4 
must  be  an  interpolation  by  another  hand.  This  play  also  is 
based  upon  a  wide-spread  story,  probably  known  to  Shakespeare 
in  Boccaccio's  Decamtron  (day  2,  novel  9),  and  possibly  also  in 
an  English  book  of  tales  called  H'utimriJ/sr.Sinettf.  The  historical 
part  is,  as  usual,  bom  Holinshed. 

86.  The  Winter's  Talc  was  seen  by  Fonnan  OB  May  1$,  t6ii, 
and  as  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  latest  group  of  plays  it  may  well 
enough  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  year.  A  document 
amongst  the  Revels  Accounts,  which  is  forged,  but  may  rest  on 
some  aatheotic  basis,  gives  November  s,  161 1  as  the  date  of  a 
performance  at  court.  The  play  is  recorded  to  have  been 
licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  began  to  license  plays  in  1607. 
The  plot  is  from  Robert  Greene's  Pondoslo,  lit  Triumph  «/ 
Time,  or  Doraslia  and  FamU  (1588). 

37.  The  wedding-mask  in  act  iv.  of  The  Tempest  has-suggcsted 
the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  composed  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Frederick  V.,  the 
elector  palatine,  on  February  14,  1613.  But  Malone  appears 
to  have  bad  evidence,  now  lost,  that  the  play  was  performed 
at  court  as  early  as  t6ti,  and  the  forged  document  amongst 
the  Revels  Accounts  gives  the  precise  date  of  November  i,  1611. 
Sylvester  Jourdan's  A  Discnery  of  the  Bermudas,  containing  an 
account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somcrs  in  1609,  was  pub- 
lished about  October  1610,  and  this  or  some  other  contemporary 
wuTative  of  Virginian  coloniaation  probably  furnished  the  hint 
of  the  plot. 

88.  The  tale  of  Shakespeare's  independent  dramas  is  now 
complete,  but  an  analysis  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  leaves  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  ascription  on  the  title-page 
of  the  First  Quarto  of  r634  to  Shakespeare  and  John  Fletcher. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  ordinary  collaboration. 
There  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  styles  of  the  two 
writers  to  render  the  division  of  the  play  between  them  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty;  but  the  parts  that  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  are  acts  i.  sec.  1-4;  ii.  i;  iii.  i,  2;  v.  i,  3,  4. 
Fletcher's  morris-dance  in  act  iii.  sc.  5  is  borrowed  from  that  in 
Beaumont's  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grays  Inn,  given  on 
February  to,  1613,  and  the  play  may  perhaps  be  dated  in  i6ij. 
It  is  based  on  Chaucer's  KttiglU's  Tale, 

89.  It  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  settled  result  of  scholarship 
that  Henry  VIII,  is  also  the  result  of  collaboration,  and  that  one 
of  the  collaborators  was  Fletcher.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  ihat  the  other  was  Shakespeare,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  Philip  Massinger.  The  inclusion,  how- 
ever, of  the  play  in  the  First  Folio  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
s^ainst  this  theory.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
collaborators  may  have  bad  an  earlier  work  of  Shakespeare 
before  them,  and  this  would  explain  the  reversion  to  the  "  history  " 
type  of  play  which  Shakespeare  had  long  abandoned.  His  share 
appears  to  consist  of  act  i.  sec  r,  a;  act  ii.  sec.  3,  4;  act  iii.  sc.  2, 
U.  1-203;  act  v.  90.  1.  The  play  was  probably  produced  in 
1613,  and  originally  bore  the  alternative  title  of  Ail  is  True. 
It  was  being  performed  in  the  Globe  on  June  29, 1613,  when  the 
thatch  caught  fire  and  the  theatre  was  burnt.  The  principal 
source  was  Holinshed,  but  Hail's  Union  of  Lancaster  and  Y-ork, 
Foxe's  Ads  and  Monuments  of  lie  Church,  and  perhaps  Samuel 
Rowley's  play  of  When  You  See  He,  Yoil  Know  lie  (i^s), 
appear  also  to  have  contributed. 

Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  writings  are  not  numerous. 
The  narrative  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  waaentwed  in  the 
^^  Stationers'  Repster  on  April  18,  1593,  and  thirteen 
**  editions,  dating  from  i  J93  to  1636,  are  known.  The 
gape  of  L{fcrea  was  entered  in  the  Register  aa  May  9,  1594, 
and  the  six  extant  editions  range  from  1594  to  1624.  Each  poem 
is  prefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  from  the  author  to  Henry 
WHothesIey,  carl  of  Southampton,  The  subjects,  taken  respect- 
ively fromtheifdamor^Aatei  and  the  Farltof  Ovid,  were  frequent 
in  Renaissance  literature.  It  was  once  supposed  that  Shakespeajre 
came  from  Stratford-on-Avon  with  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bis 
pocket;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  both  poems  owe  their  origia 
to  the  comparative  leisure  afforded  to  playwrights  and.  actoi* 


by  the  plague-period  of  rs9l-iS94.  In  IS99  the  stationer 
WiDiam  Jaggard  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse 
which  he  called  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  placed  Shakespeare's 
name  on  the  title-page.  Only  two  of  the  pieces  included  herein 
are  certainly  Shakespeare's,  and  although  others  may  quite 
possibly  be  his,  the  authority  of  the  volume  is  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  its  contents  are  without  doubt  the  work  of  • 
Marlowe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Richard Bam6cld  and  Bartholomew 
Griffin.  In  i6ot  Shakespeare  contributed  The  Phoenix  and 
the  Turtle,  an  elegy  on  an  unknown  pair  of  wedded  lovers,  to  a 
volume  called  Love's  Martyr,  or  Rosalin's  Complaint^  Which  was 
collected  and  mainly  written  by  Robert  Chester. 

The  interest  of  all  these  poems  sbiks  into  irsignificance  beside 
that  of  one  remaining  volume.  The  Sonnets  were  entered  in 
the  Register  on  May  20, '1609,  by  the  stationer  Thomas  _ 
Thorpe,  and  published  by  him  under  the  title  Shake-  2^**?"* 
speares  Sonnets,  never  before  Imprinted,  in  the  same  ^^^^^^^^ 
year.  In  addition  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets, 
the  volume  contains  the  elegiac  poem,  probably  dating  from  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  period,  of  A  Lover's  Complaint.  In  1640 
the  Sonnets,  together  with  other  poems  from  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  and  elsewhere,  many  of  them  not  Shakespeare's,  were 
republished  by  John  Benson  in  Poems  Written  by  Wil.  Shake- 
speare, Gent.  Here  the.  sonnets  are  arranged  in  an  altogether 
different  order  fromthat  of  t6o9  and  are  declared  by  the  publisher 
to  "  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  the  Authour  himselfe  then 
living  avouched.  "  No  Shakespearian  controversy  has  received 
so  much  attention,  especially  during  recent  years,  as  that' which 
concerns  itself  with  the  date,  character,  and  literary  history 
of  the  Sonnets.  This  is  bitelligible  enough,  since  upon  the  issues 
raised  depends  the  question  whether  these  poems  do  or  do  not 
give  a  glimpse  into  the  intimate  depths  of  a  personality  which 
otherwise  is  at  the  most  only  imperfectly  revealed  through  the 
plays.  On  the  whole,  the  balance  Of  authority  is  now  hi  favour 
of  regarding  them  as  in  a  very  considerable  measure  autobio- 
graphical. This  view  has  undergone  the  fires  of  much  destructive 
argument.  The  authenticity  of  the  order  in  which  the  sonnets 
were  printed  in  r6o9  has  been  doubted;  and  their  subject-matter 
has  been  variously  explained  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  philo- 
sophical allegory,  of  an  effort  of  the  dramatic  imagination,  or 
of  a  heartless  exercise  in  the  forms  of  the  Petrarchan  convention. 
This  last  theory  has  been  recently  and  strenuously  maintained, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  which  now  holds  the  fieM 
in  opposition  to  the  autobiographical  interpretation.  Bat  it 
rests  upon  the  false  psychological  assumption,  which  is  disproved 
by  the  whole  history  of  poetry  and  in  particular  of  Petrarchan 
poetry,  that  the  use  of  conventions  is  inconsistent  with  the 
expression  of  unfeigned  emotions;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  set 
against  the  direct  conviction  which  the  sonnets  carry  to  the  most 
finely  critical  minds  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  spiritual 
experience  out  of  which  they  were  wrought.  This  conviction 
makes  due  allowance  for  the  Inevitable-  heightening  of  emolioa 
itself  in  the  act  of  poetic  composition;  and  it  certainly  does 
not  carrywithitabelief  that  alllhe  external  events  which  underlie 
the  emotional  development  are  capable  at  this  distance  of  time 
of  inferential  reconstruction.  But  it  does  accept  the  sonnets  as 
an  actual  record  of  a  part  of  Shakespeare's  life  during  the  years 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  as  revealing  at  least  the  outlines 
of  a  drama  which  played  itself  outfor  once, not  in  his  imaginatioo 
but  in  his  actual  conduct  in  the  world  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rearranging  the  order 
of  the  1609  volume,  even  if  there  were  any  basis  otho'  than 
that  of  individual  whim  on  which  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  sonnets 
are  obviously  linked  to  those  which 'follow  or  precede  .them; 
and  altogether  a  few  may  conceivably  be  misplaced,  the  order 
as  a.whole  doe*  not  jar  against  the  sense  of  emotional  continuity, 
which  is  the  only  possible  test  that  can  be  applied.  The  last 
two  sonnets,  howerver,  are  merely  alternative  versions  of  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  the  rest  fall  into  two  series,  which  are  more  probably 
parallel  than  successive..  The  shorter  of  these  two  series  (aEXvii.- 
dii.)  appears  to  be  the  record  of  the  poet's  rdatkms  with  • 
DjattcH)  a  dark  woman  with  raven  brows  and  mouniag  eya. 
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In  the  earlier  Mnneta  be  mdertakes  the  baU-playful  defence 
of  bUck  beanly  aguiut  the  blpnde  Elizabethan  ideal;  but  the 
greater  number  are  in  a  more  serious  veiii,  and  are  filled  with  a 
deep  Qonsciousneas  of  the  bitterness  of  lustful  passion  and  of 
the  slavery  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  The  woman  is  a  wanton. 
She  has  broken  her  bcd-vo»  for  Shakespeare,  who  on  his  side  is 
fonwom  in  loving  her;  and  she  is  doubly  forsworn  in  proving 
jUithless  to  him  with  other  men.  His  reason  condemns  her, 
but  his  heart  has  not  the  power  to  throw  ofi-her  tyranny.  Her 
particular  oScnce  is  that  die,  "  a  woman  coloured  ill,  "  has  cast 
ber  snares  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  his  friend,  "  a  man  right 
fair,"  who  is  his  "better  angel,"  and  that  thus  his  loss  is  double, 
in  love  and  friendship.  The  longer  series  (i.-cxxvi.)  is  written 
to  a  man,  appears  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  sentiment.  The  person  addressed 
is  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  of  higher  rank.  He  is  lovely, 
and  the  son  of  a  lovely  mother,  and  has  hair  like  the  auburn 
buds  of  marjoram.  The  series  falls  into  a  number  of  groups, 
which  are  rarely  separated  by  any  sharp  lines  of  demarcation. 
Perhaps  the  first  group  (i.-rviL)  is  the  most  distinct  of  all.  These 
■onnets  an  a  prolonged  exhortation  by  Shakespeare  to  bis 
friend  to  marry  and  beget  children.  The  friend  is  now  on  the 
top  of  happy  hours,  and  should  make  haste,  before  the  rose  of 
beauty  dies,  to  secure  himself  in  his  descendants  against  devouring 
time.  In  the  next  group  (xviiL-xxv.)  a  much  mote  peisooal 
note  b  struck,  and  the  writer  assumes  the  attitudes,  at  once 
of  the  poet  whose  genius  i*  to  be  devoted  to  eternizing  the 
beauty  and  the  honour  of  his  patron,  and  of  the  friend  whose 
absorbing  affection  is  always  on  the  point  of  assuming  an 
emotional  colour  indistinguishable  from  that  of  love.  The  con- 
Kiousness  of  advancing  years  and  that  of  a  fortune  which  bars 
the  triumph  of  public  honour  alike  find  their  consolation  in  this 
aSectioD.  A  period  of  absence  (xxvi.^xxxii.)  follows,  in  which 
the  thought  of  friendship  comes  to  remedy  the  daily  labour  of 
Invel  and  the  sorrows  of  a  life  that  is"  ib  disgrace  with  forttme 
•ad  nea't  eye* "  and  filled  with  mdancholy  broodlngs  over 
Ute  put.  Thca  (ixziii.-xlii.)  comes  an  estrangement,  llie 
friend  has  committed  a  sensual  fault,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sin  acainst  friendship.  He  has  been  wooed  by  a  woman  loved 
by  the  poet,  who  deeply  resents  the  treachery,  but  in  the  end 
foffivc*  it,  and  bids  the  friend  take  all  his  loves,  since  all  are 
indnded  in  the  love  that  hat  been  fredy  given  him.  It  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  suggestion  that  this  episode  aS  the  coaffict  between 
love  and  friendship  is  the  same  as  that  which  inspired  tome  of 
the  "  dark  woman  "  sonnets.  Another  journey  (xliii.-lii.)isagain 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  friend,  and  its  record  is  followed  by 
a  group  of  sonneu  (liii.-lv.)  in  which  the  friend's  beauty  and  the 
immortality  which  this  will  find  in  the  poet's  verse  arc  especially 
4wclt  upon.  Once  more  there  is  a  parting  (Ivi.-lxi.)  and  the 
poet  waits  as  patiently  as  may  be  his  friend's  return  to  him. 
Again  (btii.-lxv.)  he  looks  to  his  verse  to  give  the  biend  im> 
mortality.  He  is  tired  of  the  world,  but  his  friend  redeems 
it  (Ixvi.-lxviii.).  Then  tumours  of  some  scandal  against  his 
friend  (Ixix.-Ux.)  reach  bim,  and  he  falls  (Ixxi.-kxiv.)  into 
a^my  thoughts  of  coming  death.  The  friend,  however,  is  still 
(ixxv.-ijavii.)  his  argument;  and  he  a  perturbed  (botviii.- 
Unvi.)  by  the  appearance  of  a  rival  poet,  who  clairos  to  be  taught 
by  spirits  to  write  "  above  a  mortal  pitch,"  and  with  "  the 
proud  full  sail  of  his  great  vene"  has  already  won  the  countenance 
of  Shakespeare's  patron.  There  is  another  estrangement  (IxaxviL- 
K.),  and  the  poet,  already  cmsed  with  the  spite  of  fortune, 
is  ready  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  lots  of  friendship,  but  to 
find  the  fault  in  himself.  The  friend  returns  to  him,  but  the 
lektioo  is  still  clouded  by  doubts  of  his  fidelity  (xci.-iciU.) 
and  by  public  rumours  of  his  wantonness  (xciv.-xcvi.).  For  a 
third  time  the  poet  is  absent  (xcviL-xcix.)  in  summer  and  spring. 
Then  comes  an  apparent  interval,  after  which  a  kve  abcady 
three  ytart  old  is  renewed  (crriv.),  with  even  richer  praiaet 
(cv.<mii).  It  is  now  the  poet's  luin  to  offer  apologies  'cix.- 
otii.)  for  offences  against  friendship  and  fat  some  brand  upoa  his 
name  aopareiHly  due  to  the  conditiona  of  his  profestkm.  He 
l(ain  absent  (cziiL)  and  again  ecaewa  his  piolcstatiOBf  of  the 


imperishability  of  love  (adv.-cxn.)  and  of  his  own  unwortUneas 
(cxvii.-cxxi.),  for  which  his  only  excuse  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
friend  was  once  unkind.  If  the  friend  has  suffered  as  Shakespeare 
suffered,  he  has  "  passed  a  hell  of  time."  The  aeries  ckieea  with 
a  group  (cxiii.-cxxv.)  in  which  k>ve  is  pitted  agabst  time; 
and  an  envoi,  not  in  sonnet  form,  warns  the  "  lovely  boy''  that 
in  the  end  nature  must  render  up  her  treasure. 

Such  an  analysis  can  give  n^  adequate  idea  of  the  qualities 
in  these  sonnets,  whereby  the  appeal  of  universal  poetry  is  built 
up  on  a  basis  of  intimate  self-revelation.  .The  human  document 
is  10  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
throw  further  light  upon  it  by  tracing  the  identities  of  those 
other  personalities,  the  man  and  the  woman,  through  his  relations 
to  whom  the  poet  was  brought  to  so  fiery  an  ordeal  of  soul,  and 
even  to  the  harden  of  self-abasenient.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  search  has,  as  a  rule,  been  conducted  with  more  ingenuity 
than  judgment.  It  has  generally  started  from  the  terms  of  a 
somewhat  mysterious  dedication  prefixed  by  the  publisher 
Thomas  Thorpe  to  the  volume  of  1609.  This  runs  as  follows: — 
"  To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  issuing  aonnets  Mr  W.  H.  all 
happinesse  and  that  etemitie  t>iomised  by  our  ever-livmg  poet 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  In  setting  forth  T.T." 
The  natural  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  inspirer  -_^ 
or  "  begetter  "  of  the  soijpeU  bore  the  initials  W.  H.;  3^7' 
and  contemporary  history  has  accordingly  been  ran-  w,  A** 
sacked  to  find  a  W.  H.  whose  age  and  circumstances 
might  conceivably  fit  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  the 
sonnets  present.  It  is  perhaps  a  want  of  historical  perspective 
which  has  led  to  the  centring  of  controversy  around  two  names 
belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Elizabethan  nobility, 
those  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  and  William 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  There  i^  some  evidence  to  coimect 
Sliakespcare  with  both  of  these.  To  Southampton  he  dedicated 
Venui  tad  Adtmit  in  ssg3  and  Tit  Sapi  of  Lucrect  in  r594, 
and  the  story  that  he  received  a  gift  of  no  less  than  £1000  from 
the  earl  is  recorded  by  Sowe.  His  acquaintance  with  Pembroke 
can  only  be  inferrsd  from  the  statement  of  Heminge  and  CondeH 
in  their  preface  to  the  First  Folio  oi  the  plays,  that  Pemboke 
and  his  brother  Montgomery  had  **  proscqunted  both  them  and 
their  AuJtJiour  living,  with  so  much  favour."  The  petional 
beauty  of  the  rival  claimants  and  of  their  mothers,  their  amours 
and  the  attempts  of  their  families  to  persuade  them  to  marry, 
their  relations  to  poets  and  actors,  and  all  other  points  in  their 
biographies  which  do  or  do  not  fit  in  with  the  indications  of  the 
sonnets,  have  been  canvassed  with  great  spirit  arul  some  erudition, 
but  with  no  very  conclusive  result.  It  is  in  Pembroke's  favour 
that  his  initials  «-ere  in  fact  W.  H.,  whereas  Southampton's 
can  only  be  turned  into  W.  H.  by  a  process  of  metathesis;  and 
his  champions  have  certainly  been  more  successful  than  South- 
ampton's in  producing  a  dark  woman,  a  certain  Mary  Fitlon, 
who  was  a  mistress  of  Pembroke's,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  in  disgrace  from  her  post  of  maid  of  honour  to  Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  her  having 
been  blonde,  and  not  "  black."  Moreover,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  sonnets,  as  regards  their  style  and  their  relation  to  the 
playa,  renders  it  almost  impassible  on  chronological  grounds  that 
Pembroke  can  have  been  their  subject.  He  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  April  1580,  and  was  therefore  mud)  younger  than  South- 
ampton, who  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October  i  $13.  The  earliest 
aoanett  postulate  a  marriageable  youth,  certainly  not  younger 
than  eighteen,  an  age  which  Southampton  reached  in  the  autumn 
of  1S91  and  Pembioke  in  the  spring  of  1598.  The  writing  of  the 
sormets  may  have  extended  over  several  years,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  as  a  whole  it  is  to  the  years  t  $93-1 598  rather  than 
to  the  years  ts9ft-r6o3  that  they  belong.  There  <s  not,  indeed, 
much  external  evidence  available,  brands  Meres  in  hisi'af/arftr 
Foeiia  of  1598  meations  Shakespeare's  "  sogred  sonnets  among 
hi»  private  friend*,"' but  this  allusiea  might  coaie  as  well  at 

> "  The  sweet  witty  k>u1  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongucd  Shakespeare,  wltn^n  hit  Vnur  amd  Adonir,  Ms  LucrHt. 
bit  sugred  aonnrit  aaoag  his  private  Critadb" 
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tbe  bcgtonlng  u  st  the  end  of  (he  aeries;  and  the  fact  that  two, 
oat  of  (be  latest,  (onnets  are  in  The  PiuHaiWI*  PUpin  of  1599 
te  equally  incondtuive. 

The  only  refereooe  to  aa  external  event  In  the  aonnets  tbem- 
■dves,  which  might  at  fint  si^t  aeem  luetul,  is  is  the  f<dlowing 
tints  (CTil).— 

"  The  mortal  tnoon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  lad  augun  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  ctown  tliemielvef  atsural* 
And  peace  ptodainu  olivea  o(  endleas  age." 

This  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  and  accession  of  James  in  lioj,  to  the  relief  caused  by 
tbe  death  of  Pliitip  II.  of  Spain  in  159S,  and  to  the  illness  of 
Elizabeth  and  threatened  Spanish  invasion  in  1596.  Obviously 
the  "  mortal  moon  "  is  Elizabeth,  but  although  "eclipse"  may 
ireH  mean  "  death,"  it  is  not  quite  so  dear  that  "  endure  an 
eclipse  "  can  mean  "  die." 

Nor  do  the  allusions  to  the  rival  poet  help  much.  "  The  proud 
full  sail  of  his  great  verse  "  would  fit,  on  critical  grounds,  with 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  and  possibly  Peele,  Daniel  or 
Drayton;  and  tlw  "  aSable  familiar  ghost,"  from  whom  the 
rival  is  said  to  obtain  assistant^  by  night,  might  conceivably 
b«  an  echo  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Cliapman's  dedications.  Daniel 
inscribed  a  poem  to  Southampton  in  1603,  but  with  this  exception 
none  of  tbe  poets  named  are  known  to  have  written  either  for 
Southampton  or  for  Pembroke,  or  for  any  other  W.  H,  or 
H.  W.,  during  any  year  which  can  possibly  be  covered  by  the 
nnnets.  Two  very  minor  poets,  Bamabe  Barnes  and  Gervase 
Markham,  addressed  sonnets  to  Southampton  in  1593  and  1595 
respectively,  and  Thomas  Nash  composed  improper  verses  for  his 
delectation. 

But  even  if  external  gxildance  fuls,  the  internal  evidence  for 
1593-1598  as  approximately  the  sonnet  period  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  is  very  strong  indeed.  It  has  been  worked  out  in  detail 
by  two  German  Kholars,  Hermann  Isaac  (now  Conrad)  in  the 
Shakespeore-Jahrbuch  for  1884,  and  Giegor  Sarraztn  in  William 
Skakaptarts  Lehrjahn  (1897)  and  Aut  Shaitspeares  Ueislcr- 
vtrkslatt  (1906).  Isaac's  work,  in  particular,  has  hardly  received 
enough  attention  even  frxun  recent  English  scholars,  probably 
because  he  makes  the  mistakes  of  taking  the  sonnets  in  Bodcn- 
(tedt's  order  instead  of  Shakespeare's,  and  of  beginning  his  whole 
chronology  several  years  (00  early  in  order  to  gratify  a  fantastic 
identification  of  W.  H.  with  the  earl  of  Essex.  This,  however, 
does  not  a&ect  the  main  force  of  an  argument  by  which  the 
afhnitiesof  the  great  bulk  of  the  sonnets  are  shown,  on  the  ground 
of  stylistic  similarities,  parallelisms  of  expression,  and  parallel- 
isnis  of  theme,  to  be  far  more  dose  with  the  poems  and  with  the 
range  of  plays  from  Lnt'i  Labmr't  Lost  to  Henry  I V.  than  with 
any  earlier  or  later  section  of  Shakespeare's  work.  This  dating 
has  the  further  advantage  of  putting  Shakctpeare's  sonnets  in 
the  full  tide  of  Elizabethan  sonnet-production,  which  began 
with  the  publication  of  Sidney's  AilnpM  and  Stella  in  1591  and 
Daniel's  Ddia  and  Constable's  DUnain  1592,  rather  than  during 
years  for  which  this  particular  kind  of  poetry  had  already  ceased 
to  be  modish.  It  is  to  the  three  volumes  named  that  the  in- 
fluence upon  Shakespeare  of  his  predecessors  can  most  dearly 
be  traced;  while  he  seems  in  his  turn  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  Drayton,  whose  sonnets  to  Idea  were  published  in  a  series 
of  volumes  in  1594,  1599,  1602,  1605  and  1619.  It  does  not 
«f  course  follow  that  because  the  sonnets  belong  to  1593-1598 
W.H.  is  to  be  identified  with  Southampton.  On  general  grounds 
be  is  likely,  even  if  above  Shakespeare's  own  rank,  to  have  been 
•omewhat  nearer  that  rank  than  a  great  earl,  some  young 
gentleman;  for  example,  of  such  a  family  as  the  Sidneys,  or  as 
the  Walsiiigbams  of  Chklehurst. 

It  is  possible  tliat  there  is  an  alluson  to  Shakespeare's  romance 
In  a  poem  called  "  VVilkibic  his  Avisa,"  published  in  r594  as  from 
the  pen  of  one  Henry  Willoughby,  apparently  of  West  Knoyle  in 
Wiltshke.  In  this  Willoughby  is  introduced  as  taking  counsel 
when  in  love  with  "  his  familiar  friend  W.  S.  who  not  long  before 
had  tryed  the  curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  newly 
recovered  of  the  like  infection."    But  (here  is  notbinj  outside 


the  poem' to  connect  Shakespeare  with  a  family  of  WiHongJihys 
or  with  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Knoyle.  Various  other 
identifications  of  W.  H.  have  been  suggested,  which  rarely  rest 
upon  anything  except  a  similarity  of  Initials.  There  is  little 
plausibility  in  a  theory  broached  fay  Mr  Sidney  Lee,  that  W.  H. 
was  not  the  friend  o(  the  sonnets  at  all,  but  a  certain  Williani 
Hall,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  and  might,  it  is  conjecturedt 
have  obtained  the  "  copy  "  of  the  sonnets  for  Thorpe.  It  is,  of 
course,  just  possible  that  the  "  begetter "  of  the  title-page 
might  mean,  not  the  "inspirer,"  but  the  "procurer  for  the 
press  "  of  the  sonnets ;  but  the  interpretation  is  shipwrecked 
on  the  obvious  identity  of  the  person  to  wiwm  Thorpe  "  wishes  ** 
eternity  with  the  person  to  whom  (he  poet  "  promised  "  that 
eternity.  The- external  history  of  the  Sennels  must  still  be 
regarded  as  an  unsolved  problem;  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  their  subject  may  just  possibly  be  Southampton,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  Pembroke. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  the  man  that  was  Shake- 
speare,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  all  the  records  and  to  read 
the  evidence  of  his  life-work  in  the  plays,  alike  in  the 
light  of  the  simple  facts  of- his  external  career  and  in  l^^T^ 
that  of  the  sudden  vision  of  his  passionate  and  dis-  ^,titt, 
satisfied  soul  preserved  in  the  sonnets.  By  exdusive 
attention  to  any  one  of  these  sources  of  information  it  is  easy 
to  build  up  a  consistent  and  wholly  false  conception  of  a  Shake- 
speare; of  a  Shakespeare  struggling  between  his  senses  and 
his  consdence  in  the  artistic  Bohemianism  of  the  London 
taverns;  of  a  sleek,  bourgeois  Shakespeare  to  whom  his  art  wit 
no  more  than  a  ready  way  to  a  position  of  respected  and  influential 
competence  in  his  native  town;  of  a  great  objective  artist  i^ose 
personal  life  was  passed  in  detached  contemplation  of  the  puppets 
of  his  imagination.  Any  one  of  these  pictures  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  vivid,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  real, 
than  the  somewhat  elusive  and  enigmatic  Shakespeare  who 
glances  at  us  for  a  perplexing  moment,  now  behind  this,  now 
behind  that,  of  his  diverse  masks.  It  is  necessary  also  to  lay 
aside  Shakespearcolatry,  the  spirit  that  could  wish  with  Hallan 
that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  the  Sonnets,  or  can  refuse 
to  accept  TilKS  Andronieus  on  the  ground  that  "  tbe  play 
declares  as  plainly  as  play  can  speak, '  I  am  not  Shakespeare's; 
my  repulsive  subject,  my  Mood  and  horrors,  arc  not,  and  never 
were  his.' "  The  literary  historian  has  no  greater  enemy  than 
the  sentimentalist.  In  Shakespeare  we  have  to  do  with  one  who 
is  neither  beyond  criticism  as  a  man  nor  impeccable  as  an  artist. 
He  was  for  all  time,  no  doubt;  but  also  very  much  of  an  age, 
the  age  of  the  kiter  Renaissance,  with  its  instinct  for  fmpetuous 
life,  and  its  vigorous  rather  than  discriminating  appetite  tat 
literature.  When  Ben  Jonson  said  that  Shakespeare  lacked 
"  art,"  and  when  Milton  wrote  of  his  "  native  wood-notes  wild," 
they  judged  truly.  The  Shakespearian  drama  is  magnificent 
and  incoherent ;  it  belongs  to  the  adolescence  of  literature, 
to  a  period  before  the  instrument  had  been  sharpened  and 
polished,  and  made  unerring  in  its  touch  upon  the  sources  of 
laughter  and  of  teats.  Obviously  nobody  has  such  power  over 
our  laughter  and  our  tears  as  Shak«q>eare.  But  it  is  the  power 
of  temperament  rather  than  of  art;  or  rather  it  is  the  power  of 
a  capricious  and  unsystematic  artist,  with  a  perfect  dramatic 
instinct  for  the  exposition  of  the  ideas,  the  characters,  tbe 
situations,  which  for  the  moment  command  his  interest,  and  a 
perfect  disregard  for  the  laws  of  dramatic  psychology  which 
require  the  patient  pruning  and  subordination  of  aU  material 
that  does  net  make  (or  the  main  exposition.  This  want  of 
finish,  this  imperfect  fusing  of  tbe  literary  ore,  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  as  compared  with  ages  is 
which  the  creative  impulse  is  weaker  and  leaves  room  for  a 
finer  concentration  of  the  means  upon  the  end.  There  is  nearly 
always  unity  of  purpose  in  a  Shakespearian  play,  but  it  often 
requires  an  intdlectual  effort  to  grasp  it  and  does  not  result 
in  a  unity  of  effect.  The  issues  are  obscured  by  a  careless 
generosity  which  would  extend  to  art  the  boundless  freedom 
of  life  itsdf.  Hence  the  intrusive  and  jairing  dements  whick 
stand  in  such  curioat  incongruity  with  the  utmost  teaches  of 
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Pkelo,  BarM  Baker,  Birmiiiiham. 

The  Stratford  Bust  and  Monument 
in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford- 
on-Avon.    Erected  before  1623. 


Pholo,  Emery  Walker. 

The  Engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout. 
In  the  First  Folio  Edition.  1623. 


Pkth.  Emery  Walker. 

The  Chandos  Portrait. 
In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


The  Flower  Portrait. 
(The  "Droeshout  Original.") 

In  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Gallery. 
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Mask. 
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vrbich  die  dnunatic  ipiiit  is  capable;  the  conventional  and 
melodramatic  endings,  the  inconsistencies  of  action  and  even  of 
chaxacter,  the  emotional  confusions  of  tragicomedy,  the  com- 
plications of  plot  and  subplot,  the  marring  of  the  give-and-take 
of  dialogue  by  superfluities  of  description  and  of  argument, 
t^  jest  and  bombast  lightly  thrown  in  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
groundlings,  all  the  fledts  that  to  an  instructed  modem  criticism 
are  only  too  apparent  upon  the  Shakespearian  sun.  It  perhaps 
follows  from  this  that  the  most  fruitful  way  of  approaching 
Shakespeare  is  by  an  analysis  of  his  work  rather  as  a  process 
than  as  a  completed  whole.  His  outstanding  positive  quality 
is  a  vast  comprehensiveness,  a  capacity  for  growth  and  assimila- 
tion, which  leaves  no  aspect  of  life  unexplored,  and  allows  of 
BO  finality  in  the  nature  of  his  judgments  upon  life.  It  is  the 
nal  and  sufficient  explanation  and  justification  of  the  pains 
taken  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  his  plays,  that  the 
secret  of  bis  genius  lies  in  its  power  of  development  and  that 
only  by  the  study  of  its  development  can  he  be  known.  He  was 
nearly  thirty  when,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  his  career  as  a  dramatist 
began;  and  already  there  Jay  behind  him  those  six  or  seven 
unaccounted-for  years  since  bis  marriage,  passed  no  one  knows 
where.and  filled  no  one  knows  with  what  experience,  but  assuredly 
in  that  strenuous  Elisabethan  life  with  some  experience  kindling 
to  his  mtellect  and  formative  of  his  character.  To  the  woodcraft 
and  the  familiarity  with  country  sights  and  sounds  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Stratford,  and  which  mingle  so  oddly  in 
his  plays  with  a  purely  imaginary  and  euphuistic  natural  history, 
and  to  the  book-learning  of  a  provincial  grammar-school  boy, 
and  perhaps,  if  Aubrey  is  right,  also  of  a  provincial  school- 
master, he  bad  somehow  added,  as  he  continued  to  add  through- 
out his  life,  that  curious  store  of  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  the  most  diverse  occupations  which  has  so  often  perplexed 
and  so  often  misled  his  conmicntators.  It  was  the  same  faculty 
of  acquisition  that  pve  him  his  enormous  vocabulary,  so  far 
exceeding  in  range  and  variety  that  of  any  other  English  writer. 

His  first  group  of  plays  is  largely  made  up  of  adaptations  and 
revisions. of  existing  work,  or  at  the  best  of  essays  in  the  con- 
ventions of  stage- writing  which  had  already  achieved  popularity. 
In  the  Yorkist  trilogy  he  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  chronicle 
|day,  in  The  Comedy  of  Erton  that  of  the  classical  school  drama 
and  of  the  page-humour  of  Lyiy,  !n  TUui  AnJronicus  that  of 
the  crude  revenge  tragedy  of  Kyd,  and  in  Richard  III.  that  of 
the  Nemesis  motive  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Machiavellian 
superman  which  properly  lielong  to  Marlowe.  But  in  Kkkard 
HI.  be  begins  to  come  to  his  own  with  the  subtle  study  of  the 
actor's  temperament  which  betrays  the  working  of  a  profound 
interest  in  the  technique  of  his  chosen  profession.  The  style 
of  the  earliest  plays  is  essentially  rhetorical;  the  blank  verse 
u  stiff  and  little  varied  in  rhythm;  and  the  periods  are  built 
up  of  parallel  and  antithetic  sentences,  and  punctuated  with 
devices  of  iterations,  plays  upon  words,  and  other  methods  of 
securing  emphasis,  that  derive  from  the  bad  tradition  of  apopular 
atage,  upon  which  the  players  are  bound  to  rant  and  force  the 
note  in  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  dull-witted  audience. 
During  the  pbgue-vacations  of  1591  to  1594,  Shakespeare  tried 
his  hand  at  the  ornate  descriptive  poetry  of  Vtnus  and  Adonis 
and  Lucrea;  and  the  influence  of^  this  exercise,  and  possibly 
also  of  Italian  travel,  is  apparent  in  the  next  group  of  plays, 
with  their  lyric  notes,  their  tendency  to  warm  southern  colouring, 
their  wealth  of  decorative  imagery,  and  their  elaborate  and  not 
tarely  frigid  conceits.  Rhymed  couplets  make  their  appearance, 
aide  by  side  with  blaiik  vcr^,  as  a  medium  ol  dramatic  dialogue. 
It  ii  a  period  of  experiment,  in  farce  with  Tie  Taming  of  Ike 
Skrew,  in  satirical  comedy  with  Lok's  Labour's  Lost,  m  lyrical 
comedy  with  A  Midsummer  Ifithl's  Dream,  in  lyrical  tragedy 
Willi  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  lyrical  history  with  Richard  II., 
and  finally  in  romantic  tragicomedy  with  The  Two  GenUemen 
cf  VtnM  and  with  the  masterpiece  of  this  singtilar  genre.  The 
Iterckanl  of  Venice.  It  is  also  the  period  of  the  sonnets,  which 
bave  their  echoes  both  in  the  phrasing  and  in  the  themes  of  the 
playi!  in  the  black-browed  Rosaline  of  Looe's  Labour's  Lost, 
Md  in  the  issue  between  friendship  and  love  which  is  variously 
XXIV  tj* 


set  hi  rie  Two  GenOemetr  of  Verona  and  in  The  Merehant 
of  Venice.  But  in  the  latter  play  the  sentiment  is  already  one  of 
retrospection;  the  tempest  of  spirit  has  given  way  to  the  tender 
mehincholy  of  renunciation.  The  sonnets  seem  to  bear  witness, 
not  only  to  the  peisonal  upheaval  of  passion,  but  also  to  som« 
despondency  at  the  spite  of  fate  and  the  disgrace  of  the  actor's 
calling,  liiis  mood  too  may  have  cleared  away  in  the  sunshine 
of  growing  popularity,  of  financial  success,  and  of  the  possibly 
kng-ddaycd  return  to  Stratford.  Certainly  the  series  of  plays 
written  next  after  the  travels  of  1597  are  light-hearted  plays, 
less  occupied  with  profound  or  vexatious  searchings  of  spirit 
than  with  the  delightful  externalities  of  things.  The  histories 
from  King  John  lo  Henry  V.  form  a  continuous  study  Of  the 
conditions  of  kingship,  carrying  on  the  political  speculations 
begun  in  Richard  II.  and  culminating  in  the  brilliant  picture 
of  triumphant  efficiency,  the  Henry  of  Agincourt.  Meanwhile 
Shakespeare  develops  the  astoni^iing  faculty  of  humorous 
delineation  of  which  he  had  given  foretastes  in  Jack  Cade,  in 
Bottom  tlie  weaver,  and  in  Juliet's  nurse;  acts  the  creation  of 
FalstaS  in  front  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  contemporary  England; 
and  passes  through  the  half-comedy,  half  melodrama,  of  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  to  the  joyous  farce  of  The  Merry  Wives  «/ 
Windsor,  and  to  his  two  perfectly  sunny  comedies  the  sylvan 
comedy  of  As  You  like  It  and  the  urban  comedy  of  Tvdflk 
Night. 

Then  there  comes  a  change  of  mood,  already  heralded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  which  stands  beside  Henry  V.  as  a  reminder  that 
efficiency  has  its  seamy  as  well  as  its  brilliant  side.  The  tragedy 
of  political  idealism  in  Brutus  is  followed  by  the  tragedy  erf  in- 
tellectual idealism  in  Hamlet;  and  this  in  its  turn  by  the  three 
bitter  and  cynical  pseudo-comedies,  AU's  Well  That  Ends  WeU, 
in  which  the  creator  of  Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosaltod  and  Viola 
drags  thehonourof  womanhood  in  the  dust — TroilusandCressida, 
in  which  the  ideals  of  heroism  and  of  romance  are  confounded 
in  the  portraits,  of  a  wanton  and  a  poltroon — and  Measure  for 
Measure,  in  which  the  searchlight  of  irony  is  thrown  upon  the 
paths  of  Providence  itself.  Upon  the  causes  of  this  new  perturba- 
tion in  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate. 
The  evidence  of  his  profound  disillusion  and  discouragement  of 
spirit  is  plain  enough;  and  for  some  years  the  tide  of  his  pessi- 
mistic thought  advances,  swelling  through  the  pathetic  tragedy 
of  Othello  to  the  cosmic  tragedies  of  Macbelh  and  King  Lear, 
with  their  Titan-like  indictments  not  of  man  alone,  but  of  the 
heavens  by  whom  man  wa*  made.  Meanwhile  Shakespeare's 
style  tmdergoes  changes  no  less  notable  than  those  of  his  subject- 
nuitter.  The  ease  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  the  histories 
and  comedies  of  his  middle  period  give  way  to  a  more  troubled 
beauty,  and  the  phrasing  and  rhythm  often  tend  to  Isecomc 
elliptic  and  obscure,  as  if  the  thoughts  were  hurryhig  faster  than 
speech  can  give  them  utterance.  The  period  closes  with  Antony 
md  Cleopatra  and  Ceriolanus,  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  loveof 
woman  and  the  honoin'  of  man  are  once  more  stripped  bare  to 
display  the  skeletons  of  lust  and  egoism,  and  in  the  latter  of  which 
signs  of  exhaustion  are  already  perceptible;  and  with  Timon 
of  Athens,  in  which  the  dramatist  whips  himself  to  an  almost 
incoherent  expression  of  a  general  loathing  and  detestation  of 
humanity.  "Then  the  stretched  cord  suddenly  snaps.  Timou 
is  apparently  unfinished,  and  the  next  play,  Pericles,  is  in  an 
entirely  difierent  vein,  and  is  apparently  finished  but  not  begun. 
At  this  poiflt  only  in  the  whole  course  of  Shake^ieare's  develop- 
ment there  is  a  complete  breach  of  continuity.  One  can  oidy 
conjecture  the  occurrence  of  some  spiritual  crisis,  an  iUncsa 
perhaps,  or  some  process  akin  lo  what  in  the  language  of  religion 
is  called  conversion,  wUcb  left  him  a  new  man,  with  the  fever 
of  pessimism  behind  him,  and  at  peace  once  more  with  Heaven 
and  the  world. 

The  final  group  of  plays,  the  Shakespearian  part  of  Pericles, 
Cynbeline,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  all  belong  to  the  dais 
of  what  may  be  called  idyllic  romances,  lliey  are  happy  dreams, 
in  which  all  troubles  and  sorrows  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
fortunate  endings,  and  which  stand  therefore  as  so  many  symbols 
of  an  opUmislic  faith  in  the  beneficent  dispositions  of  an  ordering 
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Providence.  In  harmony  with  thU  change  of  temp^  the  style 
baa  likewise  undergone  another  change,  and  the  tense  structure 
and  marmoreal  phrasing  of  Antony  and  CUopatra  have  given 
way  to  relaxed  cadences  and  easy  and  unaccentuated  rhythms. 
It  is  possible  that  these  plays,  ShaJlwq>eare*a  last  plays,  with  the 
unimportant  exceptions  of  his  contributions  to  Fletcher's 
Henry  VI J  J.  and  The  Ttoo  NobU  Kinsmen,  were  written  int 
retirement  at  Stratford.  At  any  rate  the  call  of  the  country 
is  sounding  through  them;  and  it  is  with  no  regret  that  in  tho 
last  pages  of  Tk*  Tempest  the  weary  magician  drowns  his  book, 
and  buries  his  staff  certain  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth. 

(E.K.C.) 

TJu  SkaJuspeare-Bacon  Theory. 

In  view  of  the  continued  promulgation  of  the  aensational  theory 
that  the  plays,  and  presumably  the  poems  also,  so  long  aieociated 
with  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  were  not  written  by  the  man  whose 
biography  is  sketched  above,  but  by  somebody  else  who  used  this 
^udonym — and  especially  that  the  writer  was  Lord  Chancellor 
Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St  Albans  (1561-16*6) — it  appears  de- 
rirable  to  deal  here  briefly  with  this  question.  No  such  idea  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  anybody  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  (see 
Bibliography  below),  but  having  once  been  started  it  has  been  oabor- 
ated  in  certain  quarters  bv  a  variety  of  appeals,  both  to  internal 
evidence  as  disclosed  by  the  knowledge  displayed  in  Shalcckpeare's 
works  and  by  their  vocabulary  and  style,  and  to  external  evidence  as 
represented  by  the  problems  connected  with  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's 
known  life  and  of  the  publication  of  the  plays.  To  what  may  be 
called  ingenious  inferences  from  data  of  this  sort  have  even  b&^n 
added  attempts  to  show  that  a  secret  confession  exists  which  may 
be  detected  in  a  cipher  fM-  c:ryptogr9un  in  the  printing  of  the  ^ys. 
It  must  sufhcG  here  to  say  that  the  contentions  of  the  Americans, 
Mr  Donnelly  and  Mrs  Caflup,  on  this  score  are  not  only  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  authoritative  biblit^rophcrg,  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  cipher,  but  have  carricdt  heir  supporters  to  lengths  which 
are  obviously  absurd  and  impossible.  Lord  Penzance,  a  great 
bwyer  whose  support  of  the  Baconian  theory  may  be  found  in  his 
"  judicial  summmg-up,"  published  in  1902,  expressly  admits  that 
*' the  attempts  to  establish  a  cipher  totally  failed;  there  was  not 
indeed  the  semblance  of  a  cipher.  Sir  Ed«in  Du mi ng- Lawrence,  in 
his  Bacon  is  Shakespeare  (1910).  goes  still  farther  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  point  by  cryptographic  evidence.  According  to  him  the 
classical  "long  word  *  died  m  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  'honorificaj 
bill tudini tat ibus,"  is  an  anagram  for  "  hi  ludi  F.  B;iconis  nati  tuiti 
orlii  "  [ili^- .'.  \T\i\y:i  T.  C-icon's  o^-|  i"ii_,  ph.'.iv-.lI  Iiji'  the  world): 
and  he  juggl*:s  very  curiou&ly  with  the  numlx-rit  of  the  words  and 
lines  ill  the  page  of  the  First  Folio  containing  this  alleged  anagram. 
He  also  dtes  the  evidence  of  (more  or  less)  contemporary  illustra- 
tions to  books,  which  he  explains  as  cr^-ptographic,  in  ct>nfinnation. 
These  interpretations  arc  in  the  highest  clcgrec  Rpcfulativ'c.  But 
perhaps  hi5  argument  is  exposed  in  its  full  depth  of  incretlibility 
when  he  counts  up  the  letters  in  Ben  Jonson's  verses  "  To  tJw 
Reader,"  describing  the  Droeshout  portrait  in  the  First  Folio,  and, 
finding  them  to  be  287  (taking  each  "  w  "  as  two  "  v's  *'),  concludes 
(by  adding  287  to  1623,  t.e.  the  date  of  the  First  Folio)  that  Bacon 
intended  to  reveal  himself  as  the  author  in  the  year  1910!  This  siMt 
of  argument  makes  the  plain  man's  head  reel.  On  similar  principks 
anything  might  prove  anything.  VV'lut  may  l;c  considered  the  m-we 
reasonable  way  of  approaching  the  question  is  shown  in  Mr  C. 
Greenwood's  Shakespeare  Problem  Restated  (inoS).  in  which  the 
alleged  difTiciiliicB  of  the  Shakespearian  aulhorsnip  are  competently 
presented  without  recourse  to  any  such  extravanancea. 

The  plausibility  of  many  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr  Ga-enwood 
and  those  whom  he  follows  detxinds  a  g<xxl  deal  upon  the  real 
obscurity  which,  for  lack  of  po-^itive  evidcnL-c,  shrouds  the  biogra[>hy 
of  Shakespeare  and  our  knowledge  of  the  precise  fact<i  as  to  the  puUli- 
cation  o(  the  works  associated  with  his  name ;  and  it  has  lux-n  assisted 
by  the  dogm.itisni  of  some  modern  biographers,  or  the  ditli;renLi.--iof 
opinion  l»etwcen  them,  when  ihey  attempt  to  interpret  the  known 
facu  of  Shakespeare's  life  so  as  to  account  for  his  authorship.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  Shakt*speare  {or  Shakspcre)  wrote 
Shakespeare's  works,  it  is  only  possible  to  reconcile  our  view  of  Ills 
bio^nphy  with  our  knowledge  of  the  works  by  giving  some  interpre- 
tation to  the  known  facts  or  accepting  some  explanation  of  what  may 
have  occurred  in  the  obscure  J^rts  ofhis  life  which  will  be  consistent 
with  such  an  identification.  That  different  hypotheses  arc  favoimed 
by  different  orthodox  criUcs  is  therefore  no  real  objection,  nor  tlial 
some  may  appear  exceedingly  siicculativc,  for  the  very  reason  tliat 
positive  eviacncc  is  irreco\X'rable  and  that  speculation — consistent 
with  what  is  possible — is  the  only  resource.  In  so  far  as  evidence 
IS  to  be  twisted  and  strained  at  all,  it  is  right,  in  view  of  the  long 
tfadition  and  the  prima  fade  presumptive  evidence,  to  strain  it  in 
any  poisible  direction  which  can  rtaM)nably  make  tlic  Sliaktspfarian 
authorship  intelligible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence  is  strained 
alike  by  one  side  and  the  ofhcr;  hut  as  between  the  two  it  has  lobe 
remcmnere^  that  the  onus  lies  on  the  opp*>ncnt  of  the  Shakespearian 
authorship  to  show,  hrst  that  there  is  no  possible  explanation  which 


irould  justify  the  tradition,  and  aecoadly  that  there  is  podUv« 
ev^cnce  which  can  upeet  it  and  which  will  saddle  the  authonhtp  ol 
Shakespeare's  works  on  Bacon  or  some  01*  cbe.  llie  oootcspi 
indiacnminately  thrown -on  supporter!  of  the  Baconian  theory  by 
orthodox  critics  is  apt  to  be  expressed  in  terms  which  are  occaaJooaUy 
unwarranted.  But  even  if  we  leave  out  of  account  ttw  lunatics  aad 
fabricators  who  have  been  so  prominently  connected  ^rith  it.  the 
adventurous  amateur — however  eminent  as  a  lawyer  or  however 
acute  as  a  critic  of  everyday  affair* — may  easily  be  too  ingenious  ta 
his  endeavours  to  solve  a  literary  problem  in  wluch  judcment  lar^y 
depends  on  a  highly  trained  and  subtle  senae  of  literary  style  aiul  a 
spedal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  Elizabethan  England  and  of 
the  early  drama,  in  such  an  crpoeition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"  anti*^iaksperian  "  case  as  Mr  Greenwood's,  many  points  appear 
to  make  for  his  conclusion  which  are  really  not  more  than  doubtful 
interpretations  of  evidence:  and  though  these  interpretatioiu  may 
be  derived  from  orthodox  ^lakespearians — orthodox,  that  is  to  ttv. 
so  far  at  all  events  as  their  view  of  Shakeepearian  authonhki  is 
concerned — there  have  been  a  good  many  such  interpreter*  wboM 
xeal  has  outnia  their  knowlodBjk  The  (act  remaina  that  the  moat 
competent  special  students  of  Shakespeare,  however  they  may 
differ  as  to  details,  and  also  the  most  authoritative  special  students 
of  Bacon,  are  unanimous  in  upholding  the  tiadittonal  view.  The 
Baconian  theory  Hmply  stands  as  a  curious  illustratioo  of  the 
dangers  which,  even  in  toe  hands  of  fair  judges  of  ordinaiy  evidence, 
attend  certain  methods  of  nterary  investigation. 

There  is  one  simple  reason  for  this:  In  order  to  establish  cvra  a 
prima  fade  case  against  the  identification  of  the  man  Shakespeare 
(however  the  name  be  ipdt)  with  the  author  of  Shakeapeure's  works, 
the  Baconian  must  dearly  account  for  the  positive  contemporary 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  this  cannot  well  be  done;  it  is  highly 
significant  that  it  was  not  attempted  or  thought  of  for  centurka. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  to  certain  difficulties,  ikiiich  are  due 
to  the  gaps  in  our  knowleoge.  As  already  exf^ncd,  the  orthodox 
biograpner,  armed  with  the  results  of  accurate  scholarship  and  pro- 
longed historical  research,  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
pcnod  so  as  to  offer  possible  or  probable  explaimtionB  erf  these  diffi- 
culties. But  he  does  so  backed  by  the  unshaken  tradition  and  the 
positive  contemporary  evidence  that  the  Stratford  boy  and  man,  tbe 
London  actor,  the  author  of  Venus  and  Adonts  and  Lucrece,  and  the 
dramatist  (so  far  at  least  as  criticism  upholds  the  canon  of  the  pU>'S 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare),  were  one  ana  the  same. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  add  to  what  has  been  written  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  some  of  the  positive  contemporary  allustoos  to  Shalce- 
spear^  which  establish  this  presumption.  The  evidence  of  Frmecb 
Mercs  in  Palladis  Tamia  (1598)  has  lUrcady  been  referred  to.  It  is 
incredible  tliat  Ben  Jonson,  who  knew  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
intimately,  who  himself  dubbed  Shakespeare  the  "  swan  of -Avon,** 
and  who  survived  Bacon  for  eleven  years,  could  have  died  withoat 
revealirig  the  alleged  secret,  at  a  time  when  there  waa  00  reason  for 
o>nccaling  it.  Much  has  been  made  of  Jonson's  varying  refeicnccs 
to  Shakespeare,  and  of  certain  inconsistencies  in  his  references  to  both 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  but  these  can  be  twisted  in  more  than  one 
direction  and  their  explanation  is  purely  speculative  His  positive 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  are  inexplicable  except  as  the  most  authwi- 
tative  evidence  of  his  identification  of  the  man  and  his  works. 
Richard  Bamficld  (1598)  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  "  honey -flo»-ing," 
and  says  that  his  Venus  and  Lucrece  have  placed  his  name  "  in 
Fame's  immortal  book."  John  Wecver  (1590)  speaks  of  "  hooey- 
tongucd  Shakespeare,'*  admired  for  "  roae-cheekcd  Adonis,"  and 
"  Romeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not."  John  Daviesof 
Hereford  (r6io)  calls  him  "  OUr  English  Terence.  Mr  Will  Shake- 
speare." Thomas  Freeman  (1614)  writes  "  to  Master  W.  Shak^ 
Bpeare:*'— "  Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lucrece  for  a  teacher  | 
Who  list  read  lust  there's  Venus  and  Adonis  |  ■  . .  |  Bc^des  in 
pUys  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander."  Other  contemDorary  allusions. 
all  treating  Shakespeare  as  a  great  poet  and  trageuian,  are  alao  on 
record. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarlced  that  although  ma^iy  probleOM  ill 
connexion  with  Shakespeare's  authorship  can  only  be  solved  b^  the 
answer  that  he  was  a  "  genius/*  the  Baconjan  view  that  "  geiuus  '* 
by  itself  could  not  confer  on  Shakespeare,  the  supposed  Stratford 
"  rustic,"  the  poeitivc.knowledge  of  law,  ftc,  which  is  revealed  in  his 
works,  depends  on  a  theory  of  his  upbringing  and  career  which 
stratus  the  evidence  quite  as  much  as  anything  put  forward  t^ 
orthodox  biographers,  if  not  more.  As  shown  in  the  preceding  article, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Stratford  "  rustic  "  was  quite 
welt  educated,  and  that  his  rustidty  is  a  gross  exaggeratioo.  We 
know  very  little  about  hiscariy  years,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  are  ignocasl* 
it  is  legitimate  to  draw  inferences  in  favour  of  what  nuikcs  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  career  and  achievements  intelligible.  The  Baconian 
theory  entirely  dciiends  on  straining  every  assumption  in  fa^-nur  of 
Shakespeare's  not  having  had  any  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge 
which  in  any  case  it  would  require  genius  '  to  absorb  and  utilise; 
and  this  method  of  argument  is  directly  opposed  to  the  legitimate 
proccfjurc    in    approaching    the    undouhted    difficulties.      Isutatcd 

Ehrases,  such  as  fJcn  Jonson's  dictum  as  to  his  small  knowledge  of 
atin  and  Greek,  which  may  »ell  be  purely  comparative,  the  coa- 
tcmptuous  expression  of  a  university  scholar  for  one  who  had  no 
academic  training,  can  easily  be  mode  too  much  of.    "The  eatrciee 
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iiiferencet  as  to  hii  flUteiacy ,  drawn  from  his  handwrhin^ ,  depend  on 
tiM  mnt  neagra  data.  Tbe  inefaoe  to  the  Fint  Foho  says  that 
"  what  he  thot^t  he  uttered  with  that  casincsathat  we  haveacarce 
received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers  " ;  whereas  Ben  Jonson.  in  his 
Discotfrus,  says,  "  1  remember  the  players  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
bODOur  to  Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing,  whatsoever  he  penned, 
he  never  blotted  a  line.  My  answer  liad  iscen,  would  he  had  blotted 
a  thousand! — which  tlwy  thought  a  maJevolent  speech."  Reams 
have  been  written  about  tJiese  two  sayings,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
real  drcumttances'  which  prompted  either,  and  the  non-existence  of 
any  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts  leaves  us  open,  unfortunately, 
to  the  wildest  conjectures.  That  there  were  such  manuscripts 
(unka*  Ben  Jonaoa  and  the  editon  of  the  First  Folio  were  liars)  is 
ceftaJn;  but  there  is  nothinjr  peculiar  in  their  not  having  survived, 
though  persons  unacquainiea  with  the  history  of  the  manuscripts  01 
printed  works  of  the  period  sometimes  seem  to  think  90. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and 
the  stages  they  went  through,  or  the  influence  of  other  persofls  on 
him,  that,  so  far  as  technical  knowledge  is  concerned  (especially  the 
legal  knowledge,  which  has  given  so  much  colour  to  tlu;  Baconian 
theory),  various  speculations  are  poesible  concerning  the  means 
which  a  dramatic  genhis  may  have  had  to  inform  his  mind  or  acquire 
his  vocabulary.  The  theatrical  and  aodal  milteu  of  those  days  was 
small  and  dose;  the  influence  of  culture  was  immediate  and  mainly 
oral.  We  fiave  no  positive  knowledge  indeed  of  any  relations  between 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon;  but,  after  all.  Bacon  was  a  great  con* 
terepocary,  penonally  interested  in  the  drama,  and  one  would  expect 
the  contents  of  his  mind  and  the  same  sort  of  liurary  expression  that 
we  hnd  in  his  writings  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  stage;  the 
same  phenomenon  would  be  detected  in  the  drama  of  to-day  were 
any  critic  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Assuming  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  such  a  poet  and  playwright  would  naturally  be  full  uf 
just  the  sort  of  matter  that  would  representthe  culture  of  the  day 
and  the  interests  of  his  patrons.  In  tne  purlieus  of  the  Temple  ana 
in  literary  circl<3  so  closely  connectea  with  the  lawyers  and  the  oiurt, 
it  is  just  the  dramatic  "  genius  *'  who  would  be  familiar  with  any- 
thing that  could  be  turned  to  account,  and  whose  works,  especially 
pibsys,  tibe  vocabulary  of  which  was  open  toembbdy  countless  sources. 
lo.  the  different  stages  of  composition,  rehearsal,  production  and 
revision,  would  show  the  imagination  of  a  poet  working  upon  ideas 
culled  from  the  brains  of  others.  Resemblances  between  phrases 
used  by  Shakespeare  and  by  Bacon,  therefore,  carry  one  no  farther 
than  the  fact  tliat  they  w«re  oootcmporsries.  We  cannot  even  say 
which,  if  eittier,  ori^oated  the  echo.  So  far  as  vocabulary  is  con* 
cemed,  in  every  a^  it  is  the  vtriter  whose  record  remains  and  who  by 
degrees  becomes  its  representative;  the  truth  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  intellectual  milieu  contributed  to  the  education  of  the 
writer,  or  his  genius  was  assisted  by  association  with  others,  is  hard 
to  recover  in  after  years,  and  onl)^  posiuble  in  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  period  and  of  the  individual  factors  in  operation. 

TBc  PonxARS  OF  Seaxqteass 

The  mysteiy  tluit  surrounds  much  in  the  liff  and  work  of 
Shakespeare  extends  also  to  his  portraiture.  The  fact  that  the 
only  two  likenesses  of  the  poet  that  can  be  tegarded  as  carrying 
the  authority  of  his  co-woikers,  his  friends,  and  relations — 
jret  neither  of  them  a  life-portrait — difler  in  (ertain  essential 
points,  has  opened  the  door  to  controversy  and  encouraged  the 
advance  and  acceptance  of  numerous  wholly  different  types. 
The  result  has  been  a  swarm  of  portraits  which  may  be  classed 
as  follows:  CO  the  genuine  portraits  of  persons  not  Shakespeare 
but  not  unlike  the  various  conceptions  of  him;  (3)  memorial 
portraits  often  based  on  one  or  other  of  accepted  originals, 
whether  those  originals  are  worthy  of  acceptance  or  not;  (3) 
portraits  of  persons  known  or  tuknown,  which  have  been 
fraudulently  "  faked  "  into  a  resemblance  of  Shakespeare;  and 
(4)  spurious  fabrications  especially  manufactured  for  imposition 
upon  the  public,  whether  with  or  without  mercenary  motive.  It 
is  curious  that  some  of  the  crudest  and  most  easily  demonstrable 
frauds  have  been  among  those  which  have  from  time  to  time  been, 
and  still  are,  most  eagerly  accepted  and  most  ardently  championed. 
There  are  few  subjects  which  have  so  imposed  upon  the  credulous, 
especially  thosewhoseintelligence  might  be  supposed  proof  against 
the  chicanery  practised  upon  them.  Thus,  in  the  past,  aprcsident 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  England,  and  many  of  the  leading 
artists  and  Shakespearian  students  of  the  time,  were  found  to 
support  the  genuineness,  as  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  poet, 
of  a  picture  which,  in  its  faked  Shakespeare  sute,  a  few  months 
before  was  not  even  in  existence.  This,  at  least,  proves  the  intense 
interest  taken  by  the  world  in  the  peisonaUty  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  almost  passionate  desire  to  know  his  features.    It  is 


desfrable,  therefore,  to  describe  those  portr^ts  which  have  chief 
claim  to  recollection  by  reason  either  of  their  inherent  interest 
or  of  the  notoriety  which  they  have  at  some  time  enjoyed;  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  such  notoriety  once  achieved  never 
entirely  dies  away,  if  only  because  the  art  of  the  engraver,  wliich 
has  usually  perpetuated  them  either  as  large  plates,  or  as  illustra- 
tions to  reputable  editions  of  the  works,  or  to  commentaries 
or  biographies,  sustains  their  tmdeservcd  credit  as  likenesses 
more  or  less  authentic. 

Exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  extended  over  a  series  of 
yeais,  has  brought  the  present  writer  to  the  conclu^on — identical 
with  that  entertained  by  leading  Shakespearian  authorities — 
that  two  portraits  only  can  be  accepted  without  question  as 
authentic  likenesses:  the  bust  (really  a  half-length  statue) 
with  its  structural  wall-monument  in  the  choir  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  copper-plate  engraved  by 
Martin  Droeshout  as  frontispiece  to  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare's works  (and  used  for  three  subsequent  issues)  published 
in  1623,  although  fiist  printed  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Stratford  bust  and  monument  most  have  been  erected 
on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  or  choir  within  six  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death  in  1616,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  memorial 
lines  by  Leonard  Digges  in  the  First  Folio.  The  design  in  its 
general  aspect  was  one  often  adopted  by  the  "  tombe-makers  "  of 
the  period,  though  not  originated  by  ihem,  and  according  to 
Dugdalc  was  executed  by  a  Fleming  resident  in  London  since 
1567,  Garratt  Johnson  (Gerard  Jansscn),  a  denizen,  who  was 
occasionally  a  collaborator  with  Nicholas  Stone.  Ilie  bust  is 
believed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  poet's  son-in-hw, 
Dr  John  Hall,  and,  like  the  Droeshout  print,  must  have  been 
seen  by  and  nkrly  enough  had  the  approvai  of  Alts  Shake- 
speare, who  did  not  die  until  August  td^j.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  modelled  from  either  a  life  or  death  mask,  and  inartistic 
as  it  is  has  the  marks  of  facial  individuality;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  portrait  and  not  a  generalization  such  as  was  common 
in  funereal  sculpture.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  day, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  Flemish  sculptors  of  memorial  figures, 
the  bust  was  coloured;  this  is  sufficient  to  accotmt  for  the 
technical  summarincss  of  the  modelling  and  of  the  forms.  Thus 
the  eyebrows  are  scarcely  more  than  indicated  by  the  chisel, 
and  a  solid  surface  represents  the  teeth  of  the  open  mouth; 
the  brush  was  evoked  to  supply  effect  and  detail.  Tb  the  colour, 
as  reapplied  after  the  removal  of  the  white  paint  with  which 
Malone  had  the  bust  covered  in  1793,  must  be  attributed  a 
good  deal  of  the  wooden  appearance  which  is  now  a  shock  to 
many.  The  bust  is  of  soft  stone  (not  alabaster,  as  incorrectly 
stated  by  "  the  accurate  Dugdale  "),  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  work  reveals  no  sign  of  the  alleged  breakage  and  restora- 
tion or  reparation  to  which  some  writers  have  attributed  the 
apparently  inordinate  length  of  the  upper  lip.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Up  is  not  long;  it  is  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch: 
the  appearance  is  to  a  great  extent  an  optical  illusion,  the  result 
partly  of  the  smallness  of  the  nose  and,  especially,  of  the  thinness 
of  the  moustache  that  shows  the  flesh  above  and  below.  Some 
repair  was  made  to  the  monument  in  1(49,  and  again  in  1748, 
but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  church  records  of  any  meddling 
with  the  bust  itself.  Owing,  however,  to  the  characteristic 
inaccuracy  of  the  print  by  one  of  Hollars'  assistants  in  the 
illustration  of  Dugdalc's  Antiquities  0/  Wancickshire  (p.  688), 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1656,  certain  writers 
have  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  monument 
and  bust  were  not  merely  restored  but  replaced  by  those  which 
we  see  to-day.  As  other  prints  in  the  volume  depart  grossly 
from  the  objects  represented,  and  as  Dugdale,  like  Vertue 
(whose  punctilious  accuracy  has  also  been  baselcssly  extolled 
by  Walpolc),  was  at  times  demonstrably  loose  in  his  descrip- 
tions and  presentments,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bust  and  the  figures  above  it  are  other  than  those  originally 
placed  in  position.  Other  engravers,  following  the  Dugdale 
print,  have  further  stultified  the  original,  but  as  they  (Vertue, 
Grigm'on,  Foudrinier,  and  others)  differ  among  themselves, 
little  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  circumstance.    A 
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wsining  should  be  uttered  ag^dnst  many  of  the  so<aIled  "  casts  " 
of  the  busts.  George  Bullock  look  a  cast  in  1814  and  Signor  A. 
Michele  anotlicr  about  forty  years  after,  but  those  attributed  to 
W.  R.  Kite,  W.  Scoular,  and  others,  are  really  copies,  departing 
from  the  original  in  important  details  as  well  as  in  general  effect. 
It  is  from  these  that  many  persons  derive  incorrect  impressions 
of  the  bust  itself. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  "  Kesselstadt  Death 
Mask,  "  now  at  Darmsladt,  as  that  has  been  claimed  as  the  true 
death-mask  of  Shakespeare,  and  by  it  the  authenticity  of  other 
portraits  has  been  gauged.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  death-mask  at 
all,  but  a  cast  from  one  and  probably  not  even  a  direct  cast. 
In  three  placeson  ihebackof  it  islhemscriptioo — t-A2Dm  1616: 
and  this  IS  the  sole  actual  link  with  Shakespeare.  Among  the 
many  rapturous  adherents  of  the  theory  was  William  Page,  the 
American  painter,  who  made  many  measurements  of  the  mask 
and  found  that  nearly  half  of  ihem  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Stratford  bust;  the  greater  number  which  do  not  he  conveniently 
attributed  to  error  in  the  sctUptor.  The  cast  first  came  to  Ughi 
in  1849,  having  been  searched  for  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker,  the 
owner  of  a  miniature  in  oil  or  parchment  representing  a  corpse 
crowned  with  a  wreath,  lying  in  bed,  while  on  the  background, 
ncit  to  a  burning  candle,  is  the  date  — Ad  1637.  This  little 
picture  was  by  tradition  asserted  to  be  Shakespeare,  although 
the  likeness,  the  death-date,  and  the  wreath  all  point  unmistak- 
ably to  the  poet-laureate  Ben  Jonsoiu  Dr  Becker  had  purchased 
it  at  the  death-sale  at  Mainz  of  Count  Kcssclstadt  in  1847, 
in  which  also  "  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast "  (with  no  suggestion  of 
Shakespeare  then  attached  to  it)  had  appeared.  This  he  found 
in  a  broker's  rag-shop,  assumed  it  to  be  the  same,  recognized 
in  it  a  resemblance  to  the  picture  (which  most  persons  cannot 
see)  and  so  came  to  attribute  to  it  the  e!<ormous  historical  value 
which  it  would,  were  his  hypothesis  correct,  unquestionably 
possess.  In  searching  for  the  hnk  of  evidence  necessary  to  be 
eslabhshcd,  through  the  Kessclstadt  line  10  England  and  Shake- 
speare, a  theory  has  been  elaborated,  but  notliing  has  been  proved 
or  carried  beyond  the  point  of  bare  conjecture.  The  arguments 
agamst  the  authenticity  of  the  cast  are  strong  and  cogent — 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  skull  reproduced  is  funda- 
mentally of  a  different  form  and  type  from  that  shown  in  the 
Droeshout  print — the  forehead  is  receding  instead  of  upright. 
Other  important  divergencies  occur.  The  handsome,  refined, 
and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  mask  accounts  for  much  of  the  favour 
i&  which  it  has  been  held.  It  was  believed  in  by  Sir  Richard 
Owen  and  was  long  on  view  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  shown  m  the  Stratford  Centenary  Exhibition  in  1864. 

The  "  Droeshout  print "  derives  its  importance  from  its 
having  been  executed  at  the  order  of  Heminge  and  CondcU  to 
represent,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Plays,  and  put  forth  as  his 
portrait,  the  man  and  friend  to  whose  memory  they  paid  the 
homage  of  their  risky  enterprise.  The  volume  was  to  be  his  real 
monument,  and  the  work  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  memorial 
erected  m  a  spirit  of  love,  piety,  and  veneration.  Mrs  Shake- 
speare must  have  seen  the  print;  Ben  Jonson  extolled  it.  His 
dedicatory  verses,  however,  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
conventional  approval  as  commonly  expressed  in  that  age  of 
the  performances  of  portrait-engravers  and  habitually  inscribed 
beneath  them.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  m  the  dtctu^tances 
an  authentic  portrait  must  necessarily  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  engraving;  and  Sir  George  Scharf,  judging  from  the  contra- 
dictory lights  and  shadows  in  the  head,  concluded  that  the 
original  must  have  been  a  limning — more  or  less  on  outline 
drawing — which  the  youthful  engraver  was  required  to  put  into 
chiaroscuro,  achieving  his  task  with  but  very  partial  success. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  sO-called  "  unique  proof " 
discovered  by  Halliwcll- Phillips,  and  now  in  America.  Another 
copy  of  it,  also  an  early  proof  but  not  in  quite  the  same  "  state, " 
is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  No  other  example  is  known.  In 
this  plate  the  head  is  far  more  human.  The  nose  is  here  longer 
than  in  the  bust,  but  the  bony  structure  corresponds.  In  the 
proof,  moreover,  there  is  a  thin,  wiry  moustache,  much  widened 
bi  the  print  as  used;  and  in  several  otfaec  details  tbere  are 


important  divetgencie*.  In  this  engraving  by  DroeshoW  the 
head  a  far  too  large  for  the  body,  and  the  dress — the  mumme 
of  well-to-do  persons  of  the  time — is  absurdly  out  of  perspectWc: 
an  additional  argument  that  the  unpractised  engraver  bad  only 
a  drawing  of  a  head  to  work  from,  for  while  the  head  shows 
the  individuality  of  portraiture  the  body  is  as  clearly  done 
dc  chic.  The  first  proof  is  conclusive  evidence  against  the  con- 
tention that  the  "  Flower  Portrait  "at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Museum,  Slratfoid-on-Avon — the  gift  of  Mrs  Chaiies  Flower 
(iSgs)  and  boldly  entitled  the  "  Droeshout  original  " —  is  the 
original  paintmg  from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  and  is 
therefore  the  actual  life-portrait  for  which  Shakespeare  sat. 
This  view  was  entertained  by  many  connoisseurs  of  repute  until 
it  was  pointed  out  that  had  that  been  the  case  the  first  proof, 
if  it  liad  been  engraved  from  it,  would  have  resembled  it  in  all 
particulars,  for  the  engraver  would  have  merely  copied  the  picture 
before  him.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  that  several  details  in  the 
proof — the  incorrect  Ulaminalion,  the  small  moustache,  the  shape 
of  the  eyebrow  and  of  the  deformed  ear,  &c. — have  beMi  corrected 
in  the  painting,  in  which  further  improvements  are  also  imported. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible.  At  the  same  time  the 
picluie  may  possibly  be  the  earliest  painted  portrait  in  existAKe 
of  the  poet,  for  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  in  its  present  condition 
— (it  was  to  some  extent  injured  by  fire  at  the  Alexandra  Palace) 
— it  was  probably  executed  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 7th  century. 
The  inscription — WitU  Skakcspeare,  1609 —  is  suspect  on  account 
of  being  written  in  cursive  script,  the  Only  known  example  at 
the  date  to  which  it  professes  to  belong.  It  it  were  authentic  it 
might  be  taken  as  showing  us  Shakespeare's  appearance  seven 
years  before  his  death,  and  fourteen  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Droeshout  print.  The  former  attribution  of  it  to 
Cornells  Janssen's  brush  has  been  abandoned — it  is  the  work  ol 
a  comparatively  unskilful  craftsman.  The  picture's  pedigree 
caimot  definitely  be  traced  far  back,  but  that  is  of  little  import- 
ance, as  plausible  pedigrees  have  often  been  maai^actured  to 
bobter  up  the  most  obvious  impostures.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  copies  or  adaptations  of  this  portrait  is  perhaps  that  by 
William  Blake  now  in  the  Manchester  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 
One  of  the  cleverest  imitations,  if  such  it  be,  of  an  old  picture 
is  the  *'  Buttery  "  or  "  Ellis  portrait,  "  acquired  by  an  American 
collector  in  igo2.  This  small  picture,  on  panel,  is  very  poor 
judged  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  age. 
In  this  case  the  perspective  of  the  dress  has  been  corrected,  and 
Shakespeare's  shield  is  shown  on  the  background.  The  head  is 
that  of  a  middle-aged  man;  the  moustache,  contrary  to  the  usual 
type, is  drooping.  It  is  curious  that  the"  Thurston  miniature"done 
from  the  Droeshout  print  gives  the  moustache  of  the  "  proof. " 
Two  other  portraits  of  the  same  character  of  head  and  amnge- 
ment  are  the  "  Ely  Palace  portrait  "  and  the  "  Felton  portrait," 
both  of  which  in  their  lime  have  had,  and  still  have,  convinced 
believers.  The  "  Ely  Palace  portrait  "  was  discovered  in  1845 
in  a  broker's  shop,  and  was  bought  by  Thomas  Turton,  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  died  in  1864,  when  it  was  bought  by  Henry  Graves 
and  by  him  was  presented  to  the  Birthplace.  An  unsatisfactory 
statement  of  its  history,  similar  to  that  of  many  other  portraits, 
was  put  forth;  the  picture  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  It 
bears  the  inscription  "JE  39  + 1603,"  and  it  shows  a  moustache 
andarighteyebrow  identical  with  thosein  the  Droeshout  "proof." 
It  was  therefore  hailed  by  many  competent  judges  as  the  original 
of  the  print;  by  others  it  was  dismissed  as  a  "  make-up ": 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  proved  fraud. 
Supposing  both  it  and  the  "  Flower  portrait "  to  be  genuine, 
this  picture,  which  came  to  li^t  long  before  the  btter,  antedates 
it  by  sut  years.  Judged  by  the  lest  of  the  Droeshouf "  proof" 
it  must  have  preceded  and  not  followed  it.  The  "  Felton 
portrait,  '*  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  179a,  had  the 
valiant  championship  of  the  astute  and  cynical  Steevens,  of 
Britton,  Drake,  and  other  authorities,  as  the  original  of  the 
Droeshout  print,  while  a  few — those  who  believed  !n  the 
"  Chandos  portrait  " — denounced  it  as  "a  tank  forgery. " 
On  the  back  of  the  panel  was  boldly  traced  in  a  florid  hand 
"  CuL  Shakespear  1597  R.B."  (by  others  read  "  RJJ.").    H 
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S3,  is  conect,  it  is  contended  the  initials  indicate  Richard 
fiiubage,  Slukespeate's  fellow-actor.  Traces  of  the  writing 
may  still  be  detected.  Boadcn's  copy,  made  in  1791,  repeating 
the  inscription  on  the  back,  has  "  GuiL  Shakspeaic  1587  R>N." 
The  spelling  of  Shakespeare's  name — which  in  succeeding  age* 
has  been  governed  by  contemporary  fashion — has  a  distinct 
bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  pand.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  the  "  Fdion  portrait "  in  a  London  sale-room  it  was  bought  by 
Samuel  Felton  of  Drayton,  Shropshire,  for  five  pounds,  along 
with  a  pedigree  which  carried  its  refutation  along  with  it 
Nevertheless,,  it  bears  evidence  of  being  an  honest  painting 
done  from  life,  and  is  probably  not  a  make-up  in  the  sense  that 
most  of  the  otbeis  are.  It  fell  into  the  bands  of  Richardson 
the  piintseller,  who  issued  fraudulent  engravings  of  it  by  Thitter 
and  others  (by  which  it  is  best  known),  causing  the  character- 
istic lines  of  the  shoulders  to  be  altered,  so  that  it  is  set  upon 
a  body  attired  in  the  Droeshout  costume,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  picture;  and  then,  arguing  from  this  falsely-introduced 
costume,  the  publisher  maintained  that  the  work  was  the  original 
of  the  Droeshout  print  and  therefore  a  life-portrait  of  Shakespeare. 
Thus  foisted  on  the  public  it  enjoyed  for  years  a  great  reputation, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  recognized  that  with  its  down-turned 
moustache  it  agrees  with  the  inaccurate  print  after  the  Droeshout 
engraving  which  was  published  as  frontispiece  to  Ayscough's 
edition  <rf  Shakespeare  in  1790,  tj.  two  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Felton  portrait!  The  "Napier  portrait,"  as  the 
excellent  copy  by  John  Boaden  is  known,  has  recently  been, 
presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial.  Josiah  Boydell  also 
made  a  copy  of  the  picture  for  George  Steevens  in  1797.  Quite 
a  number  of  capital  miniatures  from  it  are  in  existence.  With 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  picture  of  a  similar  type  discovered 
by  Mr  M.  H.  Spielmann  in  1905.  Finding  a  wretched  copy  of 
the  Chandos  portrait  executed  on  a  panel  about  three  hundred 
years  dd,  he  had  the  century-old  paint  cleaned  oS  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  method  of  the  forger.  On  the  disappearance  of 
the  Chandos  likeness  under  the  action  of  the  spirit  another  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  was  found  beneath,  irretrievably  damaged 
but  obviously  painted  in  the  17th  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
"  fake  "  only  portraits  of  the  Chandos  type  were  saleable,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  an  interesting 
work  which  was  probably  executed  for  a  publisher — likely 
enough  for  Jacob  Tonson — but  not  used.  Eaily  as  it  is  in  date 
it  can  make  no  claim  to  be  a  life-portrait. 

The  "  Janssen  "  or  "  Somerset  portrait "  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  painted  likeness  of  Shakespeare,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  aU  the  paintings  in  the  series.  It  is 
certainly  a  genuine  as  wdl  as  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 

period,  and  bears  the  inscription— '^,0— but  doubt  has  been 

expresaed  whether  the  6  of  46  has  not.  been  tampered  with, 
and  whether  it  was  not  originally  an  o  and  altered  to  fit  Shake- 
speare's age.  It  was  made  known  through  Earlom's  rare 
mezzotint  of  it,  but  the  public  knowledge  of  it  has  been  mainly 
founded  on  Cooper's  and  Turner's  beautiful  but  misleading 
nuzaotint  [dates  until  a  photograph  of  the  original  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1909  (in  Tht  Conrunssmr)  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  the  Lady  Gucndden  Ramsden,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  former  owner  of  the  picture.  The  tescm- 
bUnoe  to  the  main  forms  of  the  death-mask  is  undoubted;  but 
that  is  of  little  consequence  as  con&rmation  unless  the  mask 
itsdf  is  supported  by  something  beyond  vague  conjectures. 
Charles  Jcnnens,  the  wealthy  and  eccentric  amateur  editor  of 
the  poor  edition  of  Ktii;  Lear  issued  in  1770,  was  the  first 
known  owner,  but  vouchsafed  no  information  of  its  source  and 
shrank  from  the  challenge  to  produce  the  picture;  Of  the  beauty, 
excellence,  and  originality  of  this  portrait  there  is  no  question; 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  Janssen  Vvas  the  author  of  it;  but 
that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Shakespeare  is  still  to  be  proved. 
A  number  of  good  copies  of  it  exist,  all  but  one  (which  enjoys 
s  longer  pedigree)  made  in  the  i8th  century:  the  "  Croker 
Janssen "  now  lost,  unless  it  be  that  of  Lord  Damle/s;  the 
"  Staunton  Janssen,"  the  "  BuckMon  Janssen,"  the  "  Marsden 


Jaasien, "  and  the  copy  in  the  poaaesean  of  the  <iuke  olAnhalL 
These  are  all  above  the  average  merit  of  such  work. 

The  portrait  which  has  made  the  most  popular  appeal  is  that 
called  the  "  Chandos, "  formerly  known  as  the  "  d'Aveoaat, " 
the'"  Stowe, "  and  the  "  EUesmere, "  according  as  it  passed  from 
hand  to  hand;  it  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Tradition,  tainted  at  the  outset,  attributes  the  authoiabip  of 
it  to  Richard  Burbage,  although  it  is  impossible  that  the  painter 
of  the  head  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  could  have  produced  « 
work  so  good  in  technique;  and  Burbage  is  alleged  to  have  given 
it  to  his  fellow-actor  Joseph  Taylor,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir 
William  d'Avenant,  Shakespeare's  godson.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Taylor  died  intestate.  Thenceforward,  whether  or  not  it  be- 
longed to  d'Avenant,  its  history  is  clear.  At  the  great  Stowe 
sale  of  the  effects  <i  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandoa 
(who  had  inherited  it)  the  ead-of  Elle^mere  bought  it  and  then 
presented  it  to  the  nation.  Many  serious  inquirers  have  refused 
to  accept  this  romantic,  swarthy,  Italian-looking  head  here 
depicted  as  a  likfoesa  of  Shak^peare  of  the  Midlands,  if  only 
because  in  every  important  physiognomical  particubr,  and  in 
face-measurement,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  Stratford  bust  and 
the  Droeshout  print  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  judged 
by  the  earlier  copies  of  it — which  agree  in  the  main  points- 
some  of  the  swartluness  complained  of  maybe  due  to  the  restorer. 
Oldys,  indifferent  to  tradition,  attribute  it  to  Janssen,  an  un- 
allowable ascription  This,  except  the  "Lumley  portrait," 
the  "  Burdett  Coutts  portrait,"  and  the  admitted  fraud,  the 
"  Dunford  portrait/'  is  the  only  picture  of  Shakespeare  executed 
before  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  which  represents  the  poet 
with  earrings— the  wearing  of  which,  it  should  be  noted,  either 
simple  gold  circles  or  decorated  with  jewel-drops,  was  a  fashion 
that  extended  over  two  centuries,  in  England  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  affected  by  nobles  and  exquisites.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  the  picture  has  not  been  subjected  to  very  extensive 
repair.  That  it  was  not  radically  altered  bylherestorerispreved 
by  the  fine  copy  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler,  and  by  him 
presented  to  John  Dryden.  The  poet  acknowledged  the  gift 
in  his  celebrated  Fourteenth  Epistle,  written  after  1691  and 
published  in  1694,  and  containing  the  passage  beginning, 
"  Shakespeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight;  With  awe 
I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write."  D'Avenant  had  died  in  1668, 
and  so  could  not,  as  tradition  contends  was  the  case,  have  been 
the  donor,  In  Malone's  time  the  picture  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  eari  FitzwilUam.  This  at  least  proves  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Chandos  portrait  was  held  so  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  only  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  Shakespeare's  death. 

From  among  the  innumerable  copies  and  adaptations  of  the 
Chandos  portrait  a  few  emerge  as  having  a  certain  importance 
of  their  own.  That  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  made  for  the  use  of  Roubiliac,  then  engaged  in  his 
statue  of  Shakespeare  for  David  Garrick  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  and  another  alleged  to  have  been  done  for  Bishop 
Newton,  are  now  lost  That  by  Ranelagh  Barret  was  presented 
in  1779  to  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  by  the  Shake- 
spearian commentator  Edward  CapelL  Dr  Matthew  Maty, 
principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  presented  his  copy 
to  the  museum  in  17S&  There  are  also  the  smooth  but  rather 
original  copy  (with  drapery  added)  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Bath 
at  Longlcat;  the  Warwick  Castle  copy;  the  fair  copy 
known  as  the  Lord  St  Leonards  portrait;  the  large  copy  ia 
coloured  crayons,  formcriy  in  the  Jennens  collection  and  now 
belonging  to  Lord  Howe,  by  van  der  Gucht,  which  seems  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  executed  the  pastel  portrait 
of  Chaucer  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  the  "  Qopton  miniature" 
attributed  to  John  Michael  Wright,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  drawing  by  Ariaud,  by  whose  name  the  engravings  of  this 
modified  type  are  usually  known;  the  Shakespeare  Hirst  picture, 
based  on  Houbraken's  engraving;  the  full-size  chalk  drawing 
by  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  at  the  Birthplace,  which  Malone 
guaranteed  to  be  a  perfect  tranKript,  but  which  more  resembles 
the  kte  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  than  Shakespeare.    Humphry  alio, 
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adhering  to  his  modified  type,  execoted  three  beautiful  but 
inacctiratc  miniatures  from  the  picture,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Garrick  Club,  and  the  others  in  private  hands. 

The  "  Lumley  portrait "  is  in  type  a  curious  blend  of  the 
faces  in  the  Chandos  portrait  and  the  Droeshout  print,  with 
a  dash- of  the  "Auriol  miniature"  (see  later).  It  represents 
a  heavy-jowled  man  with  pursed-up  lips,  and  with  something  of 
the  expression  but  little  of  the  vitality  of  the  Chandos.  Although 
it  is  thought  to  be  indicated  though  not  actually  mentioned 
in  the  Lumley  sale  catalogues  of  1785  and  1807,  it  was  only  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  George  Rippon,  presumably  about 
the  year  1848,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  aolice  of  the  world, 
and  additional  attention  was  secured  by  the  owner's  contention 
that  it  was  the  original  of  the  Chandos.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
picture  originally  belonged  to  the  portrait  collector  John,  Lord 
Lumley,  of  Lumley  castle,  Durham,  who  died  in  1609,  and 
descended  to  Richard,  the  4th  earl  of  Scarborough,  and  George 
Augustus,  the  5th  earl,  at  whose  respective  sales  at  the  dates 
mentioned  it  was  put  up  to  auction.  On  the  first  occasion  it  Was 
bought  in,  and  on  the  second  it  was  acquired  by  George  Walters. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear  by  name 
in  the  early  inventory,  and  it  is  unconvindngly  claimed  that 
it  was  mistakenly  entered  as  Chaucer,  a  portrait  of  whom  is. 
mentioned.  When  in  the  possession  of  George  Rippon  the  picture 
was  so  superbly  chromo-lithographcd  by  Vincent  Brooks  that 
copies  of  it,  mounted  on  old  panel  or  canvas,  and  varnished, 
have  often  changed  hand^  as  original  paintings.  It  is  clear  that 
if  the  picture  was  indeed  in  possession  of  John,  Lord  Lumley, 
we  have  here  a  contemporary  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  amateur  performance  would  in  no  way  in- 
validate the  claim.  It  is  thinly  painted  and  scarcely  looks  the 
age  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  work,  which,  in 
1875,  entered  the  collection  of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

ToFrederigo  Zuccaro  are  attributed  three  of  the  more  important 
portraits  now  to  be  mentioned;  upon  him  also  have  been  fobted 
several  of  the  more  impudent  fabrications  herein  named.  The 
"  Bath  "  or  "  Archer  portrait " — it  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bath  Librarian,  Archer,  when  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  it  in  1859 — is  worthy  of  Zuccaro's  brush.  It  is  Italian  in 
feeb'ng,  with  an  inscription  ("  W.  Sbakespear ")  in  an  Italian 
but  apparently  more  modem  hand.  The  type  of  head,  too, 
is  Italian,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  certain  respects  it  bears  some 
resemblance  not  only  to  the  Chandos,  and  to  the  Droeshout 
and  Janssen  portraits,  but  also  to  the  "  death-mask ";  yet  it 
differa  in  essentials  from  all.  Certain  writers  have  afhrmed 
that  Reynolds  in  one  of  his  Discourses  expressed  his  faith  in 
the  picture;  but  the  alleged  passage  cannot  be  identified. 
This  eloquent,  refined,  and  well-bred  head  suggests  an  Italian 
ooble,  or,  ii  an  English  poet,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Edmund 
Spenser;  a  lady-love  shoe-string,  or  "  twist "  (often  used  to 
tie  on  a  jewel),  threads  the  ear  and  a  fine  lace  ruff  frames. the 
head.  The  whole  picture  is  beautiliilly  painted  by  a  highly 
accomplished  artist.  If  this  portrait  represents  Shakespeare 
at  about  the  age  of  30,  that  is  to  say  ini594,  the  actor-dramatist 
had  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  world,  and  become  well-to- 
do,  and  had  adopted  the  attire  of  a  dandy.  But  Zuccaro  came 
to  England  in  1574,  and  as  his  biographers  state  "  did  not  stay 
long,  "  and  returned  to  Florence  to  complete  the  work  at  the 
Duorao  there  begun  by  Vasari.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be 
definite.  The  picture  was  acquired  for  the  Baroness  Btudctt- 
Coutts  by  W.  H.  Wills. 

Stronger  objection  applies  to  the  "  Boston  Zuccaro  "  or  "  Joy 
portrait, "  now  in  Boston,  U.S.A.  A  Mr  Benjamin  Joy,  who 
etm'grated  from  London  to  Boston,  owned  a  picture  with  a  doabt- 
ful  pedigree — transparently  a  manufactured  tradition.  R.  S. 
Greenough,  the  American  sculptor,  used  it  along  with  "  other 
authentic  portraits  "  to  produce  his  bust.  In  parts  it  has  been 
Vidoosly  restored,  but  it  is  in  very  fair  condition  and  appears 
(o  be  a  good  picture  of  the  Flemish  school.  In  the  vague  assertion 
that  it  was  found  in  the  Globe  Tavern  which  was  frequented  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  associates,  no  credence  can  be  placed,  if 
only  because  no  such  tavern  is  known  to  have  existed. 


The  "  Cosway  Znccaro  portrait  "  is  now  in  America;  but  the 
reproduction  of  it  exists  in  England  in  the  miniature  of  it  by 
Cosway's  pupil,  Chariotte  Jones,  as  well  as  in  the  rare  mexzotint 
by  Hanna  Greene.  The  picture  is  alleged  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  possession  of  Richard  Cosway;  it  was  sold  in  his  sale, 
however,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  Lionel  Booth  and 
of  Augustin  Daly.  No  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  far  more  like  Shelley  (some- 
what caricatured,  especially  as  to  the  cat-like  eyes  and  the 
MepMstophelian  eyebrows)  or  Tbrquato  Tasso.  The  attributioa 
to  Zuccaro  is  absurd,  yet  Cosway  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
believed  in  it.  The  inscription  on  the  back,  "  GuglieUn : 
Shakespear,"  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  English,  resembles 
in  wording  and  spelling  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  several 
admitted  "  fakes."  No  attempt  at  discovering  the  history  of 
the  picture  was  ever  made,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  widely  credited;  Wivell 
and  others  attributed  it  to  Lucas  Franchois.  It  is  said  to  be 
well  painted,  but  the  copies  show  that  it  is  ill  drawn.  The 
miniature  by  Charlotte  Jones,  a  fashionable  artist  in  her  day, 
is  pretty  and  weak,  but  well  executed;  it  was  painted  in  rSsj. 

Of  the  "Burdett-Coutts  portrait"  (the  fourth  .interesting 
portrait  of-Shakcspeate  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Burdett-Coutts) 
there  is  no  history  whatever  to  record.  No  name  has  been 
suggested  for  the  artist,  but  the  hands  and  accessories  of  dress 
strongly  resemble  those  in  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
ruff,  painted  with  extreme  care,  reveals  a  pcnismento.  The  picture 
is  admirably  executed,  but  the  face  is  weak  and  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  it;  especially  feeble  is  the  ear  with  the  ring. 
Shakespeare's  shield,  crest,  with  red  mantling,  which  appear 
co-temporary  with  the  rest,  and  the  figures  "  37  "  beneath  it, 
appear  on  the  background,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  17th- 
century  portraits.  From  this  picture  the  ".Craven  portrait" 
seems  to  have  been  "  faked." 

Equally  striking  is  the  "  Ashbourne  portrait,"  well  knows 
through  G.  F.  Storm's  engraving  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Kingston  portrait  "  as  the  first  known  owner  of  it  was  the  Rev. 
Clement  U.  Kingston,  who  issued  the  engraving  in  1847.  It 
is  an  important  three-quarter  length,  representing  a  figure  in 
black  standing  beside  a  table  at  the  corner  of  which  is  a  skull 
whereon  the  figure  rests  his  right  forearm.  It  is  an  acceptable 
likeness  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  manner  of  Paul  van  Somer, 
apparently  pure  except  in  the  ruff.  The  inscription  "  ^etatu 
SVAE.  47.  A"  161 1,"  and  the  decoration  of  cross  spears  on  a  book 
held  by  the  right  hand,  are  also  raised  from  the  ground,  so  that 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  decide  that  these  are  not  of  a  later 
date  yet  at  the  same  time  ancient  additions.  It  is  the  only 
picture— if  we  disregard  the  inadmissible  "Hampton  Court 
portrait " — in  which  Shakespeare  is  shown  wearing  a  sword- 
bcll  and  a  thumb-ring,  and  holding  a  gauntleted  glove.  The 
t>-pe  is  that  of  a  refined,  fresh-coloured,  fair-haired  English 
gentleman.  There  is  no  record  of  the  picture  before  Mr  Kingston 
bought  it  from  a  London  dealer. 

More  famous,  but  less  reputable.  Is  the  "  Stratford "  or 
''  Hunt  portrait,"  amusingly  exhibited  in  an  iron  safe  in  the 
Birthplace  at  Stratford,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  W.  O. 
Hunt,  town  clerk,  in  1867.  It  had  been  in  the  Hunt  family  for 
many  years  and  represented  a  black-bearded  man.  Simoo 
Collins,  the  picture  cleaner  and  restorer  who  had  cleansed  the 
Stratford  bust  of  Malone's  white  paint  and  restored  its  colours, 
declaring  that  another  picture  was  beneath  it,  was  engaged 
to  exercise  himself  upon  it.  He  removed  the  top  figure  from 
the  dflapidated  canvas  with  spirit  and  found  beneath  it  the 
painted  ver^on  of  the  Stratford  bust.  At  that  timi  Mr  Rabone's 
copy,  now  at  Birmingham,  was  made;  it  is  valuable  as  evidence. 
Then  Collins,  always  a  suspect  in  this  matter,  proceeded  with 
the  restoration,  and  by  treatment  of  the  hair  made  the  portrait 
more  than  ever  like  the  bust;  and  the  owner,  and  not  a  few 
others,  proclaimed  the  picture  to  be  the  original  from  which 
the  bust  was  made.  No  judge  of  painting,  however,  accepts  the 
picture  as  dating  further  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
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CMimry  ■  when  it  was  probaUy  executed^  among  a  score  o{  others, 
about  the  time  of  the  bicentenaiy  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  an 
event  which  gave  rise  to  much  cdebration.  Tlie  ingenious  but 
eatirdy  unconvincing  explanations  offered  to  account  for  the 
state  in  which  the  picture  was  found  need  not  be  recounted  here. 

Th»  "  Duke  of  Leeds*  portrait,"  now  at  Hornby  castle,  has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  family,  but  the  drcumslances  of 
its  provenance  are  unknown.  It  has  been  thought  possible 
that  this  is  the  lost  portrait  of  which  John  Evelyn  speaks  as 
having  been  in  the  o>llection  of  Lord  Chancdlor  Clarendon, 
the  companion  picture  to  that  of  Chaucer;  but  no  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  support  the  conjecture.  It  ret»esenta  a 
handsome,  fair  man,  with  auburn  beard,  with  an  expression 
recalling  the  Janasen  portrait;  the  nose,  however,  h  quite 
dilterent.  He  wears  a  standing  "  wired  band,"  as  in  the  Broe- 
about  print.  It  is  a  workmanlike  piece  of  painting,  but  there 
b  nothing  in  the  picture  to  connect  it  with  Shakespeare.  The 
samemay  besaidof  the"  Welcombe  portrait,"  which  was  bought 
by  Mark  Philips  of  Welcombe  and  descended  to  Sir  George 
Tievelyan.  -  It  is  a  fairly  good  pictuie,  having  some  resemblance 
to  the  "  Boston  Zuccaro "  with  something  of  the  Chandos. 
The  figure,  a  half-length,  wears  a  falling  spiked  collar  edged  with 
lace,  and  from  the  car  a  love-lace,  the  traces  of  which  only  are 
left.  Two  other  portraits  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  should 
be  named.  The  "  Venice  portrait,"  which  was  bought  in  Paris 
and  is  said  to  have  come  from  Venice-,  bears  an  Italian  unde- 
cipherable inscription  on.  the  back;  it  seems  to  have  no  obvious 
connexion  with  Shakespeare  apart  from  its  exaggeration  of  the 
general  aspect- of  the  Chandos  portrait;  it  is  a  weak  thing. 
The  "  Tonson  portrait,"  mscribcd  on  the  frame  "  The  Jacob 
Tonson  Picture,  1735,"  a  small  oval,  with  the  attributes  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  for  Tonson's 
4th  edition  of  Shakespeare,  but  not  used. 

The  "  Soest  portrait "  (often  called  Zoust  or  Zoest),  formerly 
known  as  "  the  Dougbs,"  the  "  Lister  Kaye  "  or  the  "  Clargcs 
portrait,"  according  to  the  owner  of  the  moment,  was  for  many 
years  a  public  favourite,  mainly  through  J.  Simon's  excellent 
meKotint.  The  picture,  a  short  half-length  within  an  oval, 
is  manifestly  meant  for  Shakespeare,  but  the  head  as  nearly 
resembles  the  head  of  Christ  at  Lille  by  Charles  Delafosse  (1656- 
1716)  who  also  painted  pictures  in  England.  Gerard  Soest 
was  not  bom  until  1637,.  and  according  to  Granger  the  picture 
was  painted  in  Charles  XL's  reign.  It  is  a  pleasing  but  ffcak 
head,  possibly  based  on  the  Chandos.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
picture  is  imknown,  unless  it  is  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Craven.  A  number  of  copies  exist,  Two  of  which  are  at 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial.  Simon's  print  was  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  picture,  which  at  that  time  belonged 
to  an  obscure  painter,  F.  Wright  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  "Charlecote  portrait,"  which  was  exhibited  publicly 
at  Stratford  in  1896,  represents  a  burly,  bull-necked  man,  whose 
chief  resemblance  to  Shake^[>care  lies  in-his  baldness  and  hair, 
and  in  the  wired  band  he  wears.  The  former  possession  of  the 
picture  by  the  Rev.  John  Lucy  has  lent  it  a  sort  of  reputation; 
but  that  gentleman  bought  it  as  recently  as  1853. 

Similarly,  the  "  Hampton  Court  portrait  •"  derives  such 
authority  as  it  possesses  from  the  dignity  of  its  owner  and  its 
habitat.  William  IV.  bought  it  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
but  without  evidence^  itis  suggested,  from  the  de  Lisles.  This 
gorgeously  atttred  officer  in  an  elaborate  tunic  of  green  and 
gold,  with-  red  bombasted  trunks,  with  fine  worked  sword  and 
dagger  pendent  from  the  embroidered  belt,  and  with  a  falling 
ruff  and  laces  from  his  ear,  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
the  Chandos  portrait.  Above  is  inscribed,  "  i£tat.  suae.  34." 
It  appears  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  blue-eyed  soldier;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  portrait  represents  Shakespeare  in  stage 
dress — a  frequent  explanation  for  the  strange  attire  of  quaintly 
alleged  portraiu  of  the  poet.  A  copy  of  this  picture  was  made 
by  H.  Duke  about  i860.  Similarly  unac(xptable  is  the"H. 
Danby  Seymour  portrait"  which  has  disappeared  since  it  was 
lent  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866.  This  is  a  fine 
three-quarter  length  in  the  Miervelt  manner.    The  dignified 


bald-headed  man  has  a  light  beard,  brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
Jind  wears  white  lace-cdged  falling  collars  and  cuffs  over  a 
tioublct  gold-embroidered  with  points;  and  in  the  left  hand 
holds  a  black  hat.  The  "  Lytton  portrait,"  a  royal  gift  made  to 
Lord  Lytton  from  Windsor  Castle,  is  mainly  interesting  as  having 
"been  copied  by  Miller  in  his  original  profile  engraving  of  Shake- 
tpeare.  The  "  Rendelsham  "  and  "  Crooks  "  portraits  also 
belong  to  the  category  of  capital  paintings  representing  some  one 
other  than  Shakespeare;  and  the  same  may  be  hazarded  of 
the  "  Grafton  "  or  "  Winston  "  portrait,  the  *'  Sanders  portrait," 
the  "  Gilliland  portrait  "  (an  old  man's  head  impudently 
advanced),  the  striking  "Thome  Court  portrait,"  the  "Aston 
Cantlow  portrait,"  the"  Bum  portrait,"  the"  Gwennet  portrait," 
the  "  Wilson  portrait  "  and  others  of  the  class. 
■  Miniature-painting  has  assumed  a  certain  imt>ortancc  in  relation 
to  the  subject.  The  "  Wclbeck  Abbey  "  or  "  Harlcian  miniature," 
is  that  which  Walpole  caused  to  be  engraved  by  Vcrtuc  for  Pope's 
edition  of  Shakespeare  (1723-1725),  but  which  Oldys  declared,  in- 
correctly, to  be  a  ju\'enilc  portrait  of  James  1.  Acco'rding  to  Seharf, 
it  belonged  to  Robert  Harley,  1st  earl  of  Oxford,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  was  bought  by  his  son  Edward  Harley  in  the  father's  lifetime. 
It  already  was  in  his  collection  in  1719,  but  whence  it  came  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  denounced  as  a  piece  of  arrant  sycophancy  that 
Tope  consented  to  adopt  this  very  beautiful  but  entirely  unauthenti- 
cated  portrait,  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  any  other  accepted 
likeness  (more,  however,  to  the  Chandos  than  to  the  rest)  simply  in 
order  to  please  the  aristocratic  patron  of  his  literary  circle. -^  It 
measures  2  in.  high;  Vcrtue's  exquisite  engraving,  executed  in  1721, 
enlarged  it  to  si,  and  became  the  "  authority  "  for  numerous  copies, 
British  and  foreign.  The  "  Somer\'ille  "  or  "  Hilliard  miniature," 
belonging  to  Lord  and  Lady  Nonhcotc,  is  claimed  to  have  descended 
from  Shakespeare's  friend,  Somerville  of  Ed&tone,  grandfather  of  the 
poet  William  Somerville.  It  was  first  publicly  spoken  of  in  1818 
when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Tames  Bland  Burges.  It  is 
cenainly  by  HilHard,  but  although  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  many 
distinguished  painters  and  others  agreed  tliat  it  was  an  original  Hfe- 
portrait  of  the  poet,  few  will  be  disposed  to  give  adherence  to  the 
theory,  in  view  of  Its  complete  departure  from  other  portraits.  It 
represents  a  pale  man  with  flaxen  hair  and  beady  cws;  yet  in  it 
Burges  found  "a  general  resemblance  to  tiie  best  ousts  (sic)  of 
Shakespeare,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  a  relationship 
lietwcen  the  Ardens  and  the  Somcrvillcs — an  untenable  theory. 
The  miniature  has  frequently  been  exliibited  and  has  figured  m 
important  collections  on  its  own  merits.  The  well-known  '  Auriol 
miniature,"  now  in  America,  is  one  of  the  least  sympathetic  and  the 
least  acceptable  of  tlic  Shakespeare  miniatures,  excellent  though  it  is 
in  technique.  It  has  the  furehcad  and  hair  of  the  Chandos,  but  it  is 
utterly  devoid  of  the  Shakespeare  expression.  In  the  background 
appears  "  AL^  33."  The  costume  is  that  worn  by  the  highest  in  the 
land.  It  first  appeared  in  its  present  character  m  1826,  but  it  had 
been  known  for  a  few  years,  ocfore,  as  being  in  the  collection  of 
*'  Dog  "  Jennings,  and  ultimately  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Collector,  Charles  Auriol.  Its  early  history  is  unknown.  The  other 
princi^l   miniatures  of  interest,   but   lacking  authority,  are   the 

Waring  miniature,"  the  "  Tomkinson  miniature  "  (which,  like  the 
"  Milliard  "  and  the  "  Auriol,"  was  formerly  in  the  Lumsdcn  Propert 
Collection),  the  doubtful  "  Isaac  Oliver  miniature  "  (alleged  to  ha\'e 
•been  in  thc^  ]a3(5  collection  at  Hamburg),  the  "  Mackey  "  and 
"  Glen "  miniatures,  and  those  presented  to  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gowxr,  T.  Kite,  ant!  Henry 
Craves.  These  are  all  contemporary  or  early  works.  Miniature 
copies  of  recognized  portraits  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  of  high 
excellence,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special  enumeration.  That, 
howO\'er,  by  Mary  Anne  Nichols,  "  an  imitative  cameo  after 
Roubiliac,"  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1 848,  claims  notice.  In 
this  category  are  a  number  of  enamels  by  accomplished  artists,  the 
chief  of  them  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  H.  P.  Bone,  and  W.  Essex. 

5>evcral  recorded  painted  portraits  have  disappeared,  other  than 
those  already  mentioned;  these  include  the  "  Earl  of  Oxford 
portrait  "  and  the  "  Challis  portrait."  The'"  Countess  of  Zetland's 
portrait,"  which  had  its  adherents,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Not  a  few  of  the  existent  representations  of  Shakespeare,  un- 
authoritative as  they  are,  were  honestly  produced  as  memorial 
pictures.  There  is  another  class,  the  earnest  attempts  made  to 
rectjnstitutc  the  face  and  form  of  the  poet,  combining  within  them 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the  earliest  ponraits. 
The  most  successful,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  in  the 
Manchester  Corporation  Art  Galler>*.  Those  by  J.  F  Rigaud,  R.A., 
and  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  take  a  lower  rank.  It  is  to  be  regreltcd 
that  Cainshoroughdid  not  cxccutethe  portrait  for  Carrick.  for  which 
he  made  serious  preijarat  ions.  The"  Booker  parirait,"  which  gained 
wide  publicity  in  Stratford,  might  be  included  here;  it  has  dignity, 
but  tnc  pigment  forbids  us  to  allow  the  age  claimed  for  it.  The 
portraits  by  P  Kriimer  and  Rumpf  are  among  the  best  twcntly 
executed  in  Germany.  The  remarkable  pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
Minancsi  and  IfhiUp  H.  Newman  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


The"  taked  "  poitratt*  have  been  at  times  as  ardently  accepted  as 
those  with  some  solid  claim  to  consideration.  The  "  Sliakcsfx-arc 
Marriage  picture,"  with  its  rhyming  confirmatory  "  tag  "  intended 
as  an  inscription,  was  discovered  in  1872.     It  is  a  genuine  Dutch 

f picture  of  man  and  wife  weighing  out  money  in  the  foreground — a 
requent  subject — while  through  the  open  door  Shakespeare  and, 
presumably,  Ann  Mathaway  are  seen  going  through  tlie  cLTcmony  of 
handfasting.  The  inscription  and  the  Shakespeare  head  (probably 
the  whole  group)  arc  fakes.  The  "  Rawson  portrait,"  inscribed  with 
the  poet's  name,  is  faked;  it  is  really  a  beautiful  little  portrait  of 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  by  Janssen.  The  "  Matthias  Alexander 
portrait  "  shows  a  modern  head  on  an  old  body.  The  "  Belmount 
Hall  portrait  "  with  its  pseud o-Garrick  MS.  inscription  on  the  back, 
is  in  the  present  writer's  opinion  not  the  genuine  thing  which  it 
claims  to  be.  It  represents  the  poet  looking  up  from  his  literary 
Work.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  two  clever  "  restorers. 
Holder  and  Zincke,  made  a  fairly  lucrative  trade  of  fabricating 
spurious  portraits  of  Shakespeare  (as  well  as  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Nell  Gwynn)  and  the  clumsiness  of  most  of  them  did  not  impede  a 
ready  safe.  The  way  in  which  they  imposed  upon  scholars  as  well  as 
on  the  public  is  marvellous.  Many  of  these  impudent  impostures 
won  wiae  acceptance,  sometimes  by  the  help  of  the  fine  engravings 
which  were  made  of  them.  Such  are  the  "  Stace  "  and  the  "  Dunford 
portraits  " — so  named  after  the  unscrupulous  dealers  who  put  them 
forward  and  promulgated  them.  They  have  both  disappeared,  but 
of  the  latter  a  copy  is  still  in  existence  known  as  the  "  Dr  Clay 
portrait."  The  former  is  based  upon  the  portrait  of  Robert  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset.  These  are  the  two  "  Wmstanley  portraits,"  the 
"Bishop  Newton,"  the  "  Cygnus  Avoni^e,"  the  "  Norwich  "  or 
"  Boardman,"the"  Bellows  "  or  "  Talma  "  portraits — most  of  them, 
as  well  as  others,  traceable  to  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  cnter])rising 
fakers  already  named.  At  least  a  dozen  arc  reinforced,  as  corrobo- 
rative evidence,  with  verses  supposed  to  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Ben  lonson.  These  are  all  to  be  attributed  to  one  ready  pseudo- 
Elizaoeihan  writer  whose  identity  is  known.  With  these  pic- 
tures, apparently,  should  be  ranged  the  composition,  now  in 
America,  purporting  to  represent  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson 
playing  chess. 

The  "  fancy -portraits  "  are  not  tess  numerous.  The  i8th<entury 
small  fulMcnpth  "  Willett  portrait  "  is  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial. 
It  is  a  charmingly  touched-in  little  figure.  There  are  many  represen- 
tations of  the  poet  in  his  study  inihcact  of  composition — they  include 
those  by  Benjamin  Wilson  (Stratford  Town  Hall),  John  Boaclen.  John 
Faed,  R.A.,  Sir  George  Harvey,  R.S.A.,  C.  Bestland,  B.J.  N.Geigcr, 
and  the  painter  of  the  Warwick  Castle  picture,  &c. ;  others  have  for 
subject  Shakespeare  reading,  either  to  the  Court  or  to  his  family, 
by  lohn  Wood,  E.  Endcr,  K.  Westall,  R.A.,  &c.;  or  the  infancy  and 
cnimhood  of  Shakespeare,  by  George  Romney  (three  pictures), 
T.  Stothard,  R.A.,  John  Wood.  James  Sant,  R.A.;  Shakesi)eare 
before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  by  Sir  G.  Harvey,  R.S.A.,  Thomas  Brooks, 
A.  Chisholme,  &c.  These,  and  kindred  subjects  'such  as  *'  Shake- 
speare's Courtship,"  have  provided  infinite  material  for  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  Shakespeare-loving  painters. 

The  engraved  portraits  on  copper,  steel,  and  wood  are  so  numerous 
— amounting  to  many  hundreds — that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  here;  but  one  or  two  must  be  referred  to,  as  they  have  genuine 
importance  and  interest.  Vertue  and  Walpole  speak  of  an  engraved 
portrait  by  John  Payne  ((1.  1620,  the  pupil  of  Simon  Pass  and  one  of 
the  first  English  engravers  who  achieved  distinction);  but  no  such 
print  has  even  been  found  and  its  existence  is  doubted.  Walpole 
probably  confounded  it  with  that  by  W.  Marshall,  a  reversed  and 
reduced  version  of  the  Droeshout,  which  was  published  as  frontis- 
piece to  the  spurious  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  (1640).  It  is 
good  but  hard.  An  admirable  engraving.to  all  but  expert  eyes  un- 
recognizable as  a  copy,  was  made  from  it  in  1815,  and  another  later. 
William  Faithorne  (d.  1691)  is  credited  with  the  frontispiece  to 
Quarles's  edition  of  "  The  Raijc  of  Lucrece,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
gent."  (1655).  It  wascopied  forRoddby  R.  bawyerand  republished 
in  1819.  It  represents  the  tragic  scene  between  Tarqnin  and  Lucrece, 
and  above  is  inset  an  oval  medallion,  being  a  rendering  of  the  Droe- 
shout portrait  reversed.  The  earliest  engravings  from  the  Chandos 
portrait  are  of  interest.  The  first  by  L.  du  Guemier  (Arlaud  type) 
and  that  by  M.  (father  of  G.)  van  der  Gucht  are  introduced  into  a 

E leasing  composttion.  The  same  elaborate  design  was  adopted  by 
..  van  der  Gucht.  These,  like  Vcrtue's  earlier  prints,  look  to  the 
left ;  subsequent  versions  arc  reversed.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated, partly  because  it  was  the  most  important  and  technically  the 
finest,  up  to  that  time,  is  the  large  engraving  (to  the  right)  by 
Houbraken,  a  Dutchman,  done  for  Birch's  "  Heads  of  Illustrious 
Persons  of  Great  Britain  "  published  by  T  and  P.  Knapton  (1747- 
1752).  This  free  rendering  of  the  Chandos  portrait  isthe  parent  of 
the  numerous  engravings  of  "  the  Houbraken  type."  Since  that  date 
many  plates  of  a  high  order,  from  all  the  principal  portraits,  have 
been  issued,  many  of  them  extremely  inaccurate. 

Numerous  portraits  in  stained  glass  have  been  inserted  in  the 
windows  of  public  institutions.  Typical  of  them  are  the  German 
Chandos  windows  by  Franz  Mayer  (Mayer &  Co.)  at  Stationers*  Hall, 
and  in  St  Helens,  Rishopsgate  (Professor  Blaim);  and  that  of  the 
Droeshout  tyjK-  in  the  prcat  hall  of  the  City  of  London  schooL  Ford 
Madox  Brown's  design  is  one  of  the  best  ever  exccotcd. 


We  now  come  to  the  sculptured  memorials.  After  Gerranl 
Johnson's  bust  no  statuary  portrait  was  executed  until  1740.  wbca 
the  statue  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  was  set  up  by  public 
subscription,  mainly  through  the  enthusiastic  activity  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  [>r  Richard  Mead,  and  the  poet  Pope.  It  was  designed 
or  "  invented  "  by  William  Kent  and  modelled  and  carried  out  by 
Peter  Scheemakers;  what  is,  as  Walpole  said,  "  preposterous  ' 
alwiit  it — mainly  the  pedestal  with  its  incongruous  heads — may  be 
credited  to  the  former,  and  what  is  excellent  to  the  latter.  It  19 
good  sculpture,  and  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  sculptured  portrait 
of  the  poet  based  upon  the  Chandos  picture.  Ix'td  E*embroke 
I>o33esscs  a  replica  of  it.  A  free  repetition,  reversed  and  with  many 
changes  of  detail,  is  erected  in  a  niche  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
town-hall  of  Siraiford-on-Avon.  A  copy  of  it  in  lead  by  Schee- 
makers' pupil.  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  used  to  stand  in  Drur)' Lane  theatre. 
Wedgwood  copied  this  work,  omitting  the  absurdities  of  the  p«]estal, 
with  much  spirit  in  black  basalt.  The  marble  copy,  much  simplified, 
in  Leicester  Square,  is  by  Foiitana,  a  gift  to  London  by  Baron  Allicrt 
Grant.  Busts  were  executed  by  Scheemakers,  founded  on  the  same 
portrait.  One  is  still  at  Stowe  in  the  "  Temple  of  British  Worthies." 
and  in  Lord  Cobham's  possession  is  that  presented  by  Pope  to  Lord 
Lyttelton.  Some  very  fine  engravings  ol^  the  monument  have  been 
produced,  the  most  important  that  in  Boydell's  Shakespeare  (larger 
edition).  By  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  Cheere's  prot^g^,  is  the  statue  which 
in  1758  David  Garrick  commis-sioncd  him  to  carve  and  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  Chandfjs 
|xirtrait.  The  tcrrn-cotta  model  for  the  statue  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum;  and  a  marble  reproduction  of  it  is  in  private  hands. 
To  Roubiliac  also  must  be  credited  the  celebrated  "  D'Avcnant 
Bust  "  of  blackened  terra-cotta  in  the  possession  of  the  Garrick  Club. 
This  fine  work  of  art  derives  its  name  from  having  been  found 
bricked  up  in  the  old  Duke's  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which  180  years  before  was  d'Avenant's,  but  which  after- 
wards passed  through  various  vicissitudes.  It  was  again  adapted 
(or  theatrical  purposes  by  GifTard,  for  whom  this  bust,  together  with 
one  of  Ben  Jonson  which  was  smashed  at  the  moment  oldiscovery, 
must  have  btren  modelled  by  the  sculptor,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
engaged  on  Garrick's  commission.  The  model  for  the  British 
Museum  statue  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Roubiliac  by  Carpentiers, 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Another  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare is  in  Westminster  Abbe>' — a  medallion  based  on  the  Chandos 
Eicturc,  introduced  into  Webber's  rather  fantastic  monument  to 
*avid  Gartick.  An  important  alto-relievo  rcjjrescntation  of  Shaice- 
speare,  by  J.  Banks,  R.A.,  between  the  Geniuses  of  Painting  and 
the  Drama,  is  now  in  the  garden  of  New  Place,  Stratford-on-A\"oo. 
It  was  executed  for  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  was  presented  to  the  British  Institution  which  afterwards 
occupied  the  premises;  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  it  wai 
given  to  Stratford  by  Mr  Holte  Bracebridge.  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  the  likeness  adheres  to  no  clearly  specified  type.  It  has  bera 
excellently  engraved  in  line  by  James  Stow,  B.  Smith,  and  others, 
and  was  reproduced  on  the  admirable  medal  by  Kiichler,  presented 
by  BoydcU  to  every  subscriber  to  his  great  illustrated  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  is  remarkable  that  Banks's  was  the  first 
British  hand  to  model  a  portrait  of  the  poet. 

In  more  recent  times  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
constitute the  figure  of  Shakespeare  in  sculpture.  The  most  ambitious 
of  these  is  the  elaborate  memorial  group  modelled  and  presented 
by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower  to  Stratford  and  set  up  outside 
the  Memorial  Theatre  in  1888.  The  large  seated  figureof  Shakespeare 
is  niouniefi  on  a  great  circular  base  around  which  are  arranged  the 
figures  of  Hamlet,  Lady  Miicbeth,  Prince  Henry,  and  Falstaff.  In 
iJi64  J.  E.  Thomas  modelled  the  colossal  group  of  Shakespeare  with 
attendant  figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  that  was  erected  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  the  same  year  Charles  Bacoo 
produced  his  colossal  Centenary  Bust,  a  rcprwluction  of  which  form* 
the  frontispiece  to  John  H.  Heraud's  Snakipere:  His  Inner  Ltfe 
(1865).  The  chief  statues,  single  or  in  a  group,  in  London  still  to  be 
mentioned  arc  the  following:  that  by  H.  ll.  Armsiead,  R.A.,  in 
marble,  on  the  southern  pooium  of  the  Albert  Memorial;  liy  Hamo 
Thornycroft.  R.A.  (1871),  on  the  Poets'  Fountain  in  Park  Uine;  by 
Messrs  Daymond  on  the  upfjcr  storey  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment ;  and  by  F.  E.  Schenck,  a  seated  figure, 
on  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Hammersmith  Public  Library.    The  Droewiout 

C>rtrait  is  the  ba'iis  of  the  head  in  the  bronze  memorial  by  Professor 
nnteri  set  into  the  wall  on  the  conjectural  site  of  the  Globe  Th^tre 
( 1909)  and  of  the  excellent  bust  by  Mr  C.  J.  Allen  in  the  churchyard 
of  St  Mary  the  Virgin.  Aldcrmanbury,  in  memory  of  Heminge  and 
Condell  (1896).  A  recumbent  statue,  with  head  of  the  Chandos  type, 
was  in  preparation  in  1910  for  erect  ion  in  the  south  aisle  of  Southwaric 
Cathedral.  Among  statues  erected  in  the  provinces  are  those  by 
Mr  H.  Pegram.  A.R.A.,  in  the  building  of  iJirminghani  University 
(1908)  and  by  Si.  Guilicmin  for  Messrs  Farmer  and  Brindley  for  the 
Notiingham   University  buildings. 

Several  statues  of  importance  have  been  erected  in  other  countries. 
The  bronEC  bv  M.  Paul  Fournier  in  Paris  (presented  by  an  English 
re^idcni)  marks  the  junction  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  and  the 
Avoiiue  de  Mes-^inc  (tbS**).  The  seatdl  marble  statue  by  Professor 
O.  Ll;;-.;,!^  was  set  up  iii  Weimar  b>  iIk;  Gci  man  Shakespeare  Society; 

the  sculptor  has  alto  modelled  a  couple  of  biiit*  of  a  very  pertooal 
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and,  it  may  be  said.  un-En^li«h  type.  A  ceated  «utue  in  stone 
foughly  hewn  with  characteristic  breadth  by  the  Danish  sculptor, 
Louis  tiasselriis,  has  lor  some  years  been  placed  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  in  which,  according  to  the  Danish  tradition, 
Shakespeare  and  hia  company  acted  for  the  king  of  Denmark. 
America  possesses  some  well-known  statues.  That  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
is  in  Central  Park.  New  York  (1872).  In  1886  William  Ordway 
Partridge  modelled  and  carved  the  seated  marble  figure  for  Lincoln 
Park.  Chicago;  and  later.  Frederick  MacMonniea  produced  his 
very  original  statue  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
Tliia  IS  in  some  measure  based  on  the  Droeshout  engraving.  William 
R.  O'Donovan  also  sculptured  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  1874. 
Great  consideration  is  given  by  some  to  the  bust  made  by  William 
Page  of  New  York  in  preparation  for  a  picture  of  the  poet  he  was 
about  to  paint.  He  founded  it  with  pathetic  faith  and  care  and 
amaxing  punctiliousness  on  the  so-called  "  Death  Mask."  which  it 
little  resembles;  as  he  was  no  sculptor  the  bust  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  picture.  The  bust  by  R.  S.  Grecnoufih,  already  mentioned 
as  based  m  part  on  the  "  Boston  Zuccaro  "  porirait,  must  be  included 
here,  as  well  as  the  romantic,  dreamy,  marble  bust  by  Augusto 
Possaglio  of  Florence  (presented  to  the  Garrick  Club  by  Salvmi  in 
1876);  the  imaginative  work  by  Altini  {Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Alnwick  Castle);  and  the  busts  by  F.  M.  Miller.  E.G.  Zimmermann, 
Albert  Toft.  J.  E.  Carew  (Mr  Muspratt,  Liverpool)  and  P.  J.  Char- 
digny  of  Pans.  The  last  named  was  a  study  made  in  1850,  for  a 
proposed  statue.  100  ft.  high,  which  the  sculptor  hoped  to  be  com- 
missioned to  produce.  A  multitude  of  small  bronze  and  silver  busts 
and  statuettes  have  also  been  produced.  Some  attention  has  been 
accorded  for  several  years  past  to  the  great  pottery  bust  attributed 
to  John  Dwight's  Fulham  Pottery  (c.  1675).  The  present  writer, 
however,  has  ascertained  that  it  is  by  Lipsco-tibe,  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  I9tb  century. 

The  wood  carvings  are  numerous.  The  most  interesting  among 
them  is  the  medallion  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  carved  by 
Hogarth,  and  inset  in  the  back  of  the  "  Sliakespeare  cliair  "  pre- 
sented by  the  artist  to  David  Garrick  (in  the  possession  of  Mr  W. 
Burdett-Coutts).  The  statuettes  alleged  to  be  carved  from  the  wood 
of  Shakespeare's  muIberry-trec  are  numerous;  among  the  most 
attractive  are  the  archaic  carvings  by  Salsbee  (1761).  One  statu- 
ette of  a  primitive  order  of  art  was  sold  in  1909  in  London  for  a 
fantastic  sum;  it  was  absurdly  claimed  to  be  the  original  of 
Scheemakcrs'  statue,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  proof 
or  Justification. 

The  Medals  and  Coins  of  Shakespeare  offer  material  for  a  separate 
numismatic  study.  Those  of  the  C  handos  type  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  The  best  of  them  are  as  follows:  Jean  Dassier  (Swiss; 
in  the  "Series  of  Famous  Men,"  c.  1730);  J.  J-  Barre  (French;  in 
the  "Series  numismatica  universalis,  1818);  Wcstwood  (Garrick 
Jubilee,  1769);  J.  G.  Hancock — the  young  short-jived  genius  who 
engraved  the  die  when  only  seven  years  old;  J.  Kirk  (for  the  Hon. 
Order  of  Shakespcareians,  1777):  W.  Barnctt  (for  the  Stratford 
Commemoration,  1816);  I.  Moore  (to  celebrate  the  Birthpbce, 
1864);  and  L.  C.  Wyon  (the  gift  of  Mr  C.  Fox-Russell  to  Harrow 
School,  1870).  Thelatcst.andoneof ihemostskilful.isthenlaquette 
(no  reverse)  in  the  series  of "  Beriihmter  Manner  "  by  Wilhelm  Mayer 
and  Franz  Wilhelm  of  Stuttgart,  the  leading  medal-partnership  of 
Germany  (1908).  After  the  "  Droeshout  "  engraving:  Westwood 
(1821):  T.  A.  Vaughton  (1908-1909)-  After  fhe  "Stratford  bust": 
W.  F.  Taylor  (ccltbraiing  the  Birthpbce,  1842);  and  T.  J.  Minion; 
T.  W.  Ingram  (lor  Shakespearean  Club,  Stratford,  1824);  J.  Moore. 
Birminglum;  and,  head  only,  Antoine  Deslxiufs  (French,  exhibited 
in  the  Salon,  i8*>2 — obverse  only);  B.  Wyon  (for  the  City  of  London 
School,  Beaufoy  Shakespearean  prize,  1851);  J.  S.  and  A.  B,  Wyon 
(fof  the  M'Gill  University,  Montreal,  1864);  John  Bell  and  L.  C. 
Wyon  (for  the  Tercentenary  Anniversary,  1864);  Allen  and  Moore 
(»1th  incorrect  birlhdate,  '*  1574."  1864).  From  the  "  Jansscn  " 
typo:  Joseph  Moore  (a  medal  imitating  a  cast  medal,  1908).  1  here 
is  an  Italian  medal,  cast,  of  recent  date;  with  the  exception  of  this 
all  the  medals  arc  struck. 

The  i8th-ccniury  tr^esmen*s  Tokens,  which  passed  current  as 
money  when  the  copper  coinage  was  inadequate  for  the  public 
needs,  constitute  another  branch  for  collectors.  About  thirty- 
four  of  these,  including  variations,  bear  the  head  of  Shakespeare. 
With  one  exception  (a  farthing,  1815,  issued  much  later  than  the 
bulk  of  the  tokens)  alt  represented  halfpence.  They  comprise  the 
"  local  "  and  "  not  local.  There  are  the  "  Warwickshire  "  series. 
the  "  London  and  Middlesex,"  and  the  "  Stratford  Promissory  *' 
fteries.  Many  are  stamped  round  the  edge  -with  the  name*  of 
the  special  places  in  which  they  are  payable.  In  addition  to 
these  may  tc  mentioned  the  24  imiution  regal  '  tokens  which 
bear  Shakespeare's  name,  around  (except  in  one  or  two  cases) 
the  effigy  of  the  king.  They  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
l8th  century.  ,         ,  .       .  .        , 

Many  of  the  more  important  kilns  have  produced  portraits  ol 
Shake«ipeare  in  porcelain  and  pottery,  in  statuettes,  buns,  in 
"  cameos  "  and  in  painted  pieces.  We  have  them  in  Chelsea;  old 
Derby:  CheU<a-D«rby:  old  StafTordshirc  (salt-^laze).  frequently 
RprtxlticinK.  as  often  as  not  with  fantastic  archaism,  Scheemakers" 
•Utue;  and  on  flat  surfaces  by  transfer  of  printed  designs— both 


1 8th-  and  19th-century  productions ;  also  French-Dresden  and  Wedg- 
wood. In  the  last-named  ware  is  the  fine  bust,  half-life  size,  in  black 
basalt,  as  well  as  several  "  cameos  "  in  various  sizes,  in  blue  and 
white  jasper,  or  yellow  ground,  and  in  black  basalt.  The  busts  were 
also  produced  In  different  sizes.  Worcester  produced  the  well-known 
"  Benjamin  Webster  "  service,  with  the  portrait,  Chandos  type, 
en  camaieu,  as  well  as  the  mug  in  "jet  enamel,"  which  was  the  filth 
of  the  set  of  thirteen.  Several  of  the  portraits  have  also  been  pro- 
duced commercially  In  biscuit  china. 

Gems  witli  intaglio  portraits  of  Shakespeare  have  been  copiously 

E reduced  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  nearly  all  of  them 
ased  upon  eariier  works  by  men  who  were  masters  of  their  still- 
living  craft.  The  principal  of  these  latter  are  as  follows:  Edward 
Burch,  A.R.A.,  exhibited  in  1765:  Nathaniel  Marchant,  RA.,  ex- 
hibited 1773  (Garrick  turning  to  a  bust  of  Shakespeare);  Thomas 
Pownall  (c.  1750);  William  Barnett;  I.  Wicksied  the  Elder  (Shake- 
speare and  Garrick) ;  W.  B.  Wray  (a  beautiful  drawing  for  this  is  in 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum) ;  and  Yeo.  In  the  same  class 
may  be  reckoned  the  Cameos,  variously  sardon>'x,  chalcedony,  and 
shell,  some  excellent  examples  of  which  have  been  executed,  and  the 
Ivories,  both  in  the  round  and  in  relief.  The  Waxes  form  a  class  by 
thcinselves;  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  18th  century  a  few  small 
busts  and  reliefs  were  put  forth,  very  good  of  their  kind.  These  have 
been  ithitatcd  within  recent  years  and  attempts  made  to  pass  them 
off  as  originals,  but  only  the  novice  is  deceived  by  them.  Similarly 
the  old  Shakespeare  brass  pipe-stoppers  have  latterly  been  widely 
reproduced,  and  the  familiar  little  brass  bust  is  widely  reproduced 
from  the  bronze  original.  So  voracious  is  the  public  appetite  forpor- 
trails  of  the  poet  that  the  old  embroideries  in  hair  and  more  recently 
in  woven  silk  found  a  ready  market;  reliefs  in  silver,  bronze,  iron, 
and  lead  are  eagerly  snapped  up,  and  postage  stamps  with  Shake- 
speare's head  have  been  issued  with  success.  The  acquisiti\-eness  of 
tne  collector  paralyses  his  powers  of  selection.  The  vast  number  of 
other  objects  for  daily  use  bearing  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare  call 
for  no  notice  here.  (M.  H.  S.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  a  select  classified 
bibliography  of  the  literature  connected  with  Shakespeare  (here 
abbreviated  S.).  The  titles  are  arranged  chronologically  under 
each  heading  in  order  to  give  the  literary  history  of  the  special 
subject.  Articles  in  periodicals  not  issued  separately,  and  modern 
critical  editions  of  single  plays,  arc  not  included;  and  only  those  of 
the  plays  usually  contained  in  the  collective  editions  are  tioticed. 
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Sir  T.  Humcr  (Oxford).  6  voK  4I0,  pUtn. 

Dp.  WarljoTton.  8  vols,  iva. 

Df  S.  Johnwo  (Tonsoo).  8  vols.  8vo. 

E.  CiipeU  (Tonson).  10  vols.  sm.  8vo 

JohiEion  and  O.  St«vcn».  10  vols.  8vo. 
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R.  Nulone  (Baldwin),  first  "  Variorum  «H.     10  vols.  sm.  8vo. 
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A.  Cbalmm.  0  vols.  8vo.  Ft»«li"l  plato. 

Hcalh's  cngravinj;!.  6  vols,  imp   4I0. 

T.  Bowdltr  s  "Family  rd  .    complete.  10  vols,  i8n» 

E.  Malooe.  by  J.  Boswcll,  "  Var»t»in  ed.."  11  voii.  tn. 

Rev.  W.  Ilame^,  8  vols.  Bvo, 

S.  W.  Sineer  (Pickering).  10  voll.  181110.  woodcutf- 

ist  Frencfe  ed.  (Baodry).  «vo. 

L.  TTeck  (Leipiig).  roy,  8vo. 

I.  Valpy.  " Cabinet  Pictorial  «d ,"  ij  volum  «vo. 

C.  Knight.  "Pictorial  ed."  a  voU.  imp.  8vo 

1,  P.  Collier,  «  vols.  «vo.             .    . 

C.  Knight,  •'Library  ed.."  i»  vols,  Bvo,  sroodcuta. 

0.  W.  Pcabody  (D.wton,  VJ.S).  7  vols,  Bvo. 

Dr  C.  C.  VerpUnck  (N.Y.).  i  voU.  toy,  Bvo.  leoodcuU. 

W,  Hallitt.  a  V"U.    i.mo. 

"  Unsdosrnc  ed."  (TVhitel,  8vo. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson  (Boston,  US).  II  volt.  Iimo. 

1.  P,  ColliCT  (see  Fivu  Collia  CMrmm,  «U.).  «v«. 
J,  0   Hallisrell.  t6  vols,  folio,  platca, 

N.  Delio.  (Elbetfdd).  S  voU.  8vo. 
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SiogcT  and  W.  W.  Uoyd  (Bctl),  10  vob.  iirm. 

Rev.  A.  Dyce  (MoKon).  6  vols.  8vo.  »d  c<J  .  i864-«7. 

R.  C.  White  (Boiion.  U.S  ).  Ii  vols.  cr.  Bvo 

H.  SUunton,  3  vols.  ray.  8vd,  iUusUatrd  by  Sir  J.  GUbnt. 

Mm.  Cowdcn  CUrke  (N.Y.).  i  v.>U.  roy.  fivo. 

W.  G.  Ottrit.  J.  Glover  fctuJ  W.  A.  Wrighl,  "CimbrMlce  ed  .•* 
0  vol*.  Bvo. 

I.  B.  Minh,  "  Reference  ed  ."  Urge  8vo. 

C-  and  M.  C  CUike  (CaxacU),  Uliutr^led  by  U.  C.  Sdoui*  j  voU. 
Ii.  8vo. 

H.  H.  FurocsB.  *'V»rioruiacd."  (PhD.),  vob.  1-16.  Svoin  [HQsreu. 

C.  Kniiihi,  "liiipefiBl,"4  vob.  irop.  4to.  pUta. 

W.  C.  CUA  »od  W.  A.  Wricht.  "  Globe.''  m.  8vo. 

S.  Neil.  "  Library  Sbakapeare"  (Mackenzie},  3  vob.  4to.  illiu. 

G.  L.  Duyckiock  (Phil.),  Urje  8%-o.  illui. 

A.  A.  pAton,  "Hajnnet  ed.."8vo,  1st  (olio  text,  spelliDS  modcmixcd 

N.  Dclius  (t".  J.  FumivJl).  "Leopold"  Shakespeare.  4I0. 

j.  &.  Hart,  "  Avon  cd."  (Phil),  U«e  8vo.  pottraiu. 

Rev.  H.  N-  Hud»n,  "Harvard  ed.    (Bwton.  U.S.).  jo  vols.  iimo. 

C.  Wordiworih.  •"Hbtorical  Plan."  S  wo**.  »m.  8vo. 

R.  G.  White,  "  Rivcr>ido  ed."  (C»iob.,  Mus.),  3  voU.  8«>, 

RoUc'«  "Friendly  ed,."  ao  vol*.  i6ru>  CN.V.). 

Sir  H.  IrvtQg  and  F.  A.  Marihall.  "  H.  Irvinjj  cd..'  8  voh.  4I0. 

J.  A.  Morsao.  "Bankaide  od.."  orig.  players"  teU  (N  V.  S.  Soc). 
30  vols. 

'■  Bedford  ed.,"  N.Y..  11  vols.  8vo  '* 

W.  A.  Wright,  "Cambridge  ed-."  9  vob.  Svo;  abo  i8o3-«j.  4" 
vob,  >m.  Svo. 

I-  GuUancz.  "Twnple  cd."  40  vob.  •m.  Svo. 

C.  H.  Her<ord.  "  Evervlcy  ed."  10  vot»,  Svo, 

J.  Dennu.  "Chiiwick  ed  ."  ill  by  Byatn  Shaw,  w  vob.  Bra.  Svo. 

W,  I,  Craig,  "Arden  ed."  fAch  play  separate  editor. 

W.  E.  Henley  land  W.  Rtt!ti)?,h),  '■  Edlnburith  lolio  ed.,"  10  vob. 

S.  Lee.  '■  Univ.  Pras  S   Kcn*ajantc  ed."  40  vols. 

F.  J.  FumivaJl.  "Old  Spelling  S"  (I,  Gt-Ilancx.S.  Lib). 

J.  A.  Morgan,  "Cankside-RestDraUoo  S."  (N.Y.  S.  Soc  >. 

[G.  Stcevens.  Tvenly  t^  Iht  Play*.  1766,  4  vol*,  flvo.  omUii» 
reprints  of  the  early  edition*.  48  vou.  o(  the  quartos  weM 
facsimiled  by  E.  W.  Asbbee  (1866-71).  under  tbc  ikupcriatcni- 
ence  o(  Halliwll;  photo -lithrwraphic  reproductions  o(  early 
rdilioni  by  Ghitgi  and  Practorfus,  with  introductions  bjr 
Furaivall,  &c.,  laSj-^,  43  vols.  410.) 


n.  Sntcnom  akd  Rsaodic* 

J.  R.  pitman.  The  School  S .  1811.  Svo;  D.  R.  Smart,  S.  Rniin^t.  1S30.  iino: 
Bowdl.  SeUa  Plays.  1848,  umo,  Roman  Catholic;  C.  Keao,  Stlenio'ts.  at  aHk§ 
Fiintets'  Thtatn,  i860,  a  vob.  sm.  Svo;  T.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Hulfinch.  S.  aidfirdfor 
Rtadint  Clattet  and  the  Family.  Boston.  1865.  ismo:  W.  A.  Wright,  StUn  I'lsyt, 
i86ff-«6.  14  vob.  >m.  Svo;  J.  W.  S.  Hows,  BUtorieal  S.ian  Reader,  N.Y.,  iS;o,  .Hiroj 
R.  J.  l*ne  (editor),  C.  KtmbU'i  S.  Rtadint*.  1870,  sin.  8vo;  R.  Baushan.  rUyt. 
Abridged  and  Rmud /or  Girls.  \%ii,  Svo;  If.  N.  Hudton.  Play\,  Sdtcttd.  I(o>tDa. 
187?.  3  vols-  sm.  8vo;  H,  Cundell.  Tk»  Boudoir  S..  1876.  77.3  vols.  Svo,  cij-ht  |.tiy» 
(or  reading  aloud;  H.  C.  Dowen.  S.  Rtadimt  Baah,  1881.  3  pla.  Svo.  scvcntcc  >  1  .  foc 
bchooLs   and   reading  aloud;   S.    Br^ndram.  SeltcUd  Plays,  ahridted  for  (.  ng. 

1881.  sm.  Svo;  C.  M.  Voone,  S.'t  PUyt  for  Sekoolt.  1S83-85.  6vc  plays  ol.r  md 

annotated;  M.  A.  Woods.  Sctntt /ram  S.  fat  uu  in  Sehaoli.  iSgS.  tc.  Svo,  /.;■■»'.  S. 
far  Uu  Yawt  (I.  Gotlaocz,  5.  Lit.)  1908,  &c.,  based  oa  Lamh'i  Tattifrom  5. 

lU.  PtiMciPAiK  TuMKAnom  ot  WMtn 

Cttman. — C.  M.  Wieland,  1761-66,  8  vol*.  Svo;  J.  /,  Eschcnburg,  t77S-8>,  13  voU. 
8vo;  A.  W.  V.  Sehleuel,  1797-1810,  0  vob.  Svo;  SchJcgel-Eschcoburg.  1810-n,  30  vob. 
Svo;  J,n.  andH.  and  A.  Vos»,  i8i8-)9.9voU.  8vo;J.  W.O.  Bends.  i«is-l6.  lovob. 
Ifirao;  T.  Meyer  and  H.  DOring,  1874-31.  SJJPt*  iSmo;  Schlegel-Tieti:.  iSJS-j.t.o  vob. 
limf»;P.Kau(m8nn. 1530-36.4  vols,  ijmo;  E.Ortlepp,  1838-39.8  vols,  iimo;  Schlcjtd* 
Tietk-Ulrici.  1867-;!.  u  vols.  Svo;  Dingebtedt,  W.Jordan  and  others.  iPf)S-7o.  9  vflja. 
8vo;F.  Bodenstedt  and  others,  iS6T-7t.5tlied.>S90,ovob.8vo;SdiIe(;el-Tieck-Bernayt, 
1871-73.  iJ  vob.  sm.  8vo;Scblcgcl-GundoU,  190S.  &c  Frciw*.— f-ciourocur,  1776-M, 
to  vols.  Svo;  Letoumeur-GuiKit,  i8»i.  13  vob.  8vo;  B.  Laroche.  18JS-30.  i  vols.  rw. 
8vo;Francisque-Micbel.  1830-40. 3  voU.  toy.  8vq;  F.Victor  Hugo  fib.  1830 -)16.  i8  vob. 
8vo-  Guisot,  1860-61,  8  vols.  Svo;  E.  MoQUguLp  1868-nt  <''  vob,  timo;  C,  Duval. 
1008-4,  8  vols.  8vo;  J.  H.  Bosny.  iqoq,  &c.  ftaltan. — M.  Leoni,  1814-15,  8  voh.  8voj 
C.  Ruscool,  1838,  Svo;  C-  Pasqualigo.  1870.  &c.;  G.  Carcano.  1875-81,  n  vols.  Svo. 
S^nisk. — Harqu^dc  Dos  Ilermaaos,  1S71-77,  3  vols.  8vo;  J.  Clark.  1870-74.  S  vob. 

Sonly  roptays):  C.  MArpher^oa,  i&8i.  Duttk.—a.  Brunius.  &c..  1778-81.  s  voU.  8vo; 
i.  S.  Kok.  1871-80.  7  voli.  8s-o;  L.A.J.  Burgersdijk.  r836-88,  ti  voU.  8vo.  Damitk. 
— Foerwm  and  E.  Lembckc.  1861-7,1.  18  voU.  8vo.  ^awiiiA-— C.  A.  HsRberg.  1847- 
$1.  11  volt.  Svo.  Boktmiam.—J.  Cciks.  F.  Doucba,  &c.,  i8<6-73.  o  vols.  Svo.  llam- 
Mnao.— DobreMei.  1814.  8vo;  Lemouton.  1845.  &c.  P^itk.  —  l.  Kefalinski  and  J.  v. 
rlacyd.  1810-47.  3  vob-  8'"'o;  S.  Koxoiaoa.  186G.  &c.;  H.  C.  Selousa.  1875-77.  3  "f*^ 
JtvKiaif.— N.Ectscbcra,  1841-30. 3  vob.  [tS  pUys);  P.A.  Kansbio,  1893, 11  vols.  (coB* 
pletc  worksj. 

IV.  Cntteum,  Iu0>tutkm  ahd  CoMmm 

A.—C*ntrai  Warki. 

T.  VLyma.Tht  Traieditt  of  tkt  UU  A{^.  lO:-,  .^v-.,  and  A  Shrrt  !'-—  -T'r-ify, 
160J,  8vo;  C.  Cildon.  "Some  Rellcctioni  on  Mr  Rymer"  (in  *f/  '        rei 

i6o4.  8vo):  j.  Dennis.  Tkt  Impartial  Crilic.  j(Wi,  4I0,  and  £:-.  -.  tni 

Writints  of  5.,  170.  Svo;  Z.  Grey.  Word  or  Tvo  of  Adiict  to  II'.        .  46, 

Svo,  Frti  And  Familiar  Letter  to  W.  Worburtttn.  17SO.  Svo,  Rtnuiri.i  ..s.  t  -  '  '  ■'q 
Edilinn,  1731.  8ro.  and  Critical.  Bisloricai.  and  Eiplanatory  Sot<r,  1 754.  su\  ■  'Ct, 
■  vob.  Svo:  S.  .Johnson.  Proposal  for  a  Sex  Edition  (1746),  folio,  1763.  Svo;  i  icu, 

Koitt  and  Yanout  Rradinjs  (0  S.,  1739.  4I0  (1770-80I.  J  vols.  4(0;  P    Ni,  '  r*« 

Cttlralfd  LflItT  ef  Sir  T.  Banrtitr,  176.1.  8vo:  Prtfjcts  by  D'  ' ''■'  ■  .■  i*c, 
Theobald,  fire,   1765.  Svo;  W.   Kcnrick.  Rcriew  of  Dr  Joknion't    ''  Sj, 

8vo.  and  Drfenit.  1766;  G.  Str^vens.  Proposals  for  Prinling  a  New  t  ■     .  vn: 

Mrs  Eli*  Manl2ga, EisayonWriliifz  snd  Cfniui  d/5..i7dQ, Svo. In 

W.  Kcnrick,  I ntroduition  to  Ike  School  ef  S..  1773.  Svo:  Mrs  Eli/..  U 

•/  S.'i  Dramc.  177S.  Svo;  Voltaire.  Letirt  A  rAcad/mit.  1776.  Svo.  on  1 
tfaaslation;  J.  Baretli,  Discenrs  snr  S.  el  Voltaire.  1777.  8vo;  E.  Milonc, 
to  the  Editifnof  1778.  nSo.  1  vols,  8vo.  Steond  Appendix.  1783.  8vo; 
fiematkt  em  iJu  Ttxt  tnd  HoUs  ej  [Sl«ttUi't  j/tSI  edition,  ijSi,  Svo; 
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OnamntU  MisttUantet.  1783-8:4,  j  vob.  8v<^;  J.  M.  Mu^n.  Commettts  en  Ike  Last 

Mdilhn,  1783.  «vo;  T.  Whalely,  Rentarks  on  tome  of  tlit  CkmJ.r,:,  i;ii.  £to.  new 
edition  by  Archbishop  Whalcly.  iBio,  iimo:  J.  J.  Eschenburg.  Vtnmtk  u.  S..  Lcipatg 
%1%7.  Svo;  J.  Rilson.  The  Quip  Medtxt,  1788,  Svo;  S.  Fdtoo.  Imperfeci  Hinli  ttm^rH 
m  A'nr  Edition  of  S.,  1787-83.1  pis.  4I0:  A.  Eccles.  lUntttoliams  and  Fdri«ra« 
Camments  »n  Lear,  Cymhelint.  and  Utrckant  of  Venice  1701-180^,  3  vob.  iimo;  C 
Mfclonc.  Letter  to  R.  Farmer.  i7Qi.  Svo;  J.  Ritsoo.  Cutsory  Cntitism  on  iinlone^i 
Btilian,  1701,  Svo;  E.  MalDoe,  Pros  pectus  of  an  Edition  in  rf  tolf.  r#y.  Stm,  1791,410; 
Bbbop  Percy.  Oriein  of  the  Entlish  Stai:e,  170].  8vo;  E.  Malone,  Propasaii  fat  am 
fiiiended  Edition  in  to  fols.  ray.  Sea,  i7as>  folio;  W.  Richardson.  Etsays  am  tmnu  af 
S.*s  Dramatic  Charotlers,  1707.  181 »,  Svo,  reprint  o(  separate  pieces;  Lord  Chedworth. 
Haiti  CM  some  Obienrt  Passotes,  1805,  Svo.  privately  printed;  E.  H.  Seymegr, 
Kamarkt  on  the  Playt  of  S..  1803.  i  voh.  Svo;  F.  Douce,  lUntUatient  af  S.  and 
Amitrnl  Manners.  1807,  3  vob.  Svo.  new  edition  1839,  Svo;  H.  J.  Pyc,  Camm^mti  am 
(kt  Cammentalort,  tSof,  Svo;  J.  M.  Mason.  Comments  on  the  teteral  Editions.  1807. 
8*©;  C.  (and  M  )Lamb.  Talei/romS  ,  1807, 1  vob.  timo,  pistes,  frcoueatly  transtatH 
■ad  rcpfinied;  A.  Becket.  S.  himtrlf  atain.  1813.  1  vols.  Svo;  W.  HadiU.  Ckmnoen 
^S.'s  Ptayt.  1817.  Svo,  new  edition  1873:  N.  Drake.  S.  and  kit  Times.  1817,  ivob, 
atO.  and  itemoriais  ef  S.,  tSiS;  Z.  Jackson.  S."i  Geni»t  Juilifted.  Ezamplet  ♦/  70a 
Enort  in  his  Plays,  iScq.  Svo;  [Variorum]  Anrtotalions  lltmslralive  ef  the  Ptayt  mf 
S.,  iStg,  9  voh.  i2mo,  published  with  Scholcy's  edition;  W.  Hazlilt,  Lretuni  an  tkt 
Dramatic  Literature  ef  Ike  Ate  ef  Eliitbelh.  1810.  8vo:  R.  Bowdlei.  Letter  la  EdiUr 
at  Btili^h  Critic.  1813.  Svo,  defends  omissions;  T.  P.  Courtenay,  CtrMasentafict  nfem 
IM  Hisferiiai  Plays  af  S..  1840,  3  vob.  sm.  Svo;  K.  Sybmndi.  Vvhandeling  «*er 
Vandrl  en  S  .  Haarlem.  1S41,  4to;  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  Remarks  on  Caltier't  and  Kni^'t 
Sdtliens,  1844.  Svo;  J.  Hunter.  Nev  llluttralions  af  S  .  1845,  s  vols.  Rvo:  G.  FleuWr. 
Simdies  ef  S..  1S47.  Svo;  L.  Tieck.  Dramaiurfi:cke  Blatter,  7a  ed.  184S-S1, 3  vols.  Sve; 
ILN.  Hudson,  /.«(iirei  o«  S..  N.Y,  1848,  2  vob.  Svo;  C.  K.n\ibt,  Sludiet  of  S  .  iSs*. 
Svo;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Noles  and  Leelurei  upon  S.,  ire,  i8fo.  >  vols.  sra.  Svo,  and 
£«r/vrcr  and  Notes  an  S.,  by  T.  Ashe.  1883.  sm.  Svo;  J.  BrttlOD.  Esiay  on  tke  Urrit 
mud  Characteristics  of  S.'t  Wrilints.  1849,  loy.  Svo;  K.  Slmrock,  Remarts  en  the  PMt 
atS.'i  Plays  (Shakespeare  Society).  1850.  Svo;  Rev.  T.  Grinfield.  Moral  Injlurnct  af 
SL'l  Plays,  1S50.  Svo;  V.  E.  P.  Chasles.  Eludes  iur  W.  S-,  Marie  Stuart,  el  I'Aretim. 
1851.  i8mo;  F.  A.  T.  Kreyssig,  For/eiMHetii  h.  5..iS^S-6o,  3  voh..3tded..  1876.  3  vols. 
8vo,  and  S.  Fra^ea,  Lcipzifi.  1871,  Svo;  |0'ConnellJ,  A'rio  Exegetit  ef  S .  iS^o.  8vt>; 
S.  Jervii.  Proposed  EmrnJalioHi  of  S.  jndcd.  1861,  8vo;  R.  Cirtwrighl,  Tke  EeiUUft 
«/S.  1861.  Svo.  A'ifw  Rtadintt  i>iS..l866,  Svo.  and  Papers  onS.,  1877.  Sro;  G.  Ci. 
Gtrvtnus.  S.  Cemmtntaries  irantlattd.  1863.  a  vols,,  new  edition  revised  1873. 8vo;  S. 
Bailey.  Therueifed  Test  of  S's  Dramatic  HViIirci,  i86j-(^.  1  vob.  Svo:  C.  C- 
Clarke.  S,  Characters,  ckitiy  those  Subordinate,  1861.  Svo;  H  Marggraff.  W.  S.  att 
iMkrer  der  Uemckheil,  Leipzig.  1864.  i6rao:  J.  H.  Hackctl.  A^trlei  aW  C^mmemls, 
N.Y.  1861.  sm.  Svo;  A.  Meo^res.  5.  jei  dutres  el  ses  critiquet ,  1865.  Svo;  H.  WcUesiey, 
SUay  Notes  entke  Text  of  S.,  1865.  4^0;  A.  M.  L.  de  Lamariine.  S.  et  so*  ffsivre. 
1863.  Svo;  W.  L.  Rushton,  S.  illustrated  by  old  Aulkars,  1867-68,3  pis.  Svo;  T. 
K«ii;htlpy,  Thi  S.  Expositor,  iB6j,  stn.  Svo;  B.  Tschtschwiiz.  S.  Forzchssnten,  iSOi.  % 
VC^,  8va;  P.  Tacox,  S.  Oiwrn'odJ,  1873-77,  a  vols.  Svo;  11.  v.  Frieaco,  Das  Butk:  S.  9. 
Ganinus,  Leipzig,  18&0,  Svo.  S.  Sluditn,  Vienna,  1874-76.  a  vols.  Ayo;  H.  T. 
Hall,  Shakespearian  Fly  Leaves,  1874,  Svo;  K.  R.  Proelis,  Erhuttrvtttn,  Leipxlg, 
18^4-78,  pts.  1-6,  sm.  8vo,  including  Hamlel.  Julius  Caesar.  Mcrcbaal  of  Ven!«, 
Much  Ado.  Ax.,  Richard  IT.,  Romeo  and  JuHet;  C.  W.  H.  G,  v.  RumeUn.  & 
Skidien.  >nd  cd.Stutts..  1S74.  8vo;  R.  A.  C.  Hcblcr.  AMftatte  »&.  5.,  ind  ed.,  Bera. 
1874.  Svo;  F.  J.  Furnivall.  The  Suectssion  of  S's  H'orkt  attd  tke  Vnt  of  Murieai 
Tails.  1874.  Svo;  O.  Ludwig,  S.  Sluditn.  1874,  Svo:  E.  Dowdea.  S.;  a  Criluat  Slmdy 
afkis  Uindand  Art,  1873,  iitb  ed.  iSgj.  Svo;  C.  M.  Ingleby.  S.  Hrrmrneutics,  1I75. 
«lb.  S-,  tke  Man  and  the  Beeh,  1S77-S1,  2  piA.  ala.nnA  Occasiortal  Papers  anS  .  iSSi. 
M,  i6mo:  F.  K.  El».  Abkanilunitn  z»  S.,  1S77,  Svo  and  Enayt  en  S.,  translated, 
W7.I.  8vn;  E.  I^ermann,  Drei  S.  Sluditn,  Erlan^en.  1877-70,  4  P'*-  »m.  8vo.  IVeitera 
BaiirHfe.  ib  ,  iSSr,  sm,  Svo;  H.  H.  Vsughan,  Aew  Readings  and  Kev  Rendtrints  <•/ 
S.'i  Tranrdies,  1878-86.  3  vols.  Svo;  F.  G.  Fleay,  5.  Manual.  1S7S,  sm.  Svo:  /.  O. 
Halliwolt  PhiMipiH,  Notts  and  Memoranda  (on  4  Ptayil.  i36S-So,  4  [>ts.,  Svo,  and 
Mcmnt^r.da  [oil  II  Play*).  1870-80,  7  pts,  Svo:  A.  C.  Swinburne.  A  StndvefS,  1S80, 
jrdcd.  1895.  Svo;  D.J.  Snider.  .SyiitiUff/ S.'i  Dramas.  i8?o,  Svo;  F.  A.  Kemble.  A^r/cs 
am  ■.-•rae  of  S.'s.  Plays,  i&Sj.  8*-o:  H.  Giles. /7vn<sa  Li/e  in  S-.  Boston,  18S1,  iimo;  B. 
C.  kinnear.  Crnces  Skaktspearianat,  18^3.  sm.  Svo;  C.  C.  Itense.  5.  Stndiem.  Halle. 
!&'  1.  8vo;  F.  Briacker,  Poelik  S.'t  indtn  R^merd'amrn.  1S84.  Svo;  A.  S.  G.  Cinoinf. 
Tk  ifkls  en  S.'r  Uitloricat  Playt,  1884.  Svo;  ^nc  Study  of  S.  iSS|.  8w:  J.  W. 
Hales,  fiolei  and  Essays  en  S..  18S4.  sm.  Svo;  J.  Feb  5.  and  Meniaifme,  iS&e,  tm. 
8vo;  Sit  P.  Petriog.  Uard  Knots  in  S..  1885.  Svo;  F.  A.  Leo.  S.  A'*io.  1883.  8»o;  R. 
O.  Moullon.  S.  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  1883.  Jtd  ed.  1807.  8vo;  R.  G.  White,  Slndiat 
im  S..  Boston.  1883.  Svo;  J.  Brown,  Repertoire  de  S.,  1883.  sm.  Svo;  E.  Ro«i,  Sludii 
drammaliei,  Firenze.  1885.  sm.  Svo:  C.  H.  Hawkins  (ed  ).  fn'oclei  S  ianaa  (Winchester 
Coll.  S.  Soc).  188;;  £.  Reicbul.  S.  LiUeriSnr.  1SS7.  Svo;  G.  Dawwn.  S  and  tUsee 
Laelures,  18S.S.  Svo;  F.  f.  Furnivall,  Msicrn  Sean  Crilicitm.  iSSS.  Svo:  W.  T.  Thom. 
S>  and  Ckaueer  Exammalioni,  i  8S.  Svo;  R.  BeyersdorfT.  Giordano  Bruno  mnd  S., 
18S0.  4I0;  C  Ransomc.  Short  Studies  of  S.'s  Piolt^  1S90,  8vo:  H.  v.  Basedow. 
Ckaraktere  nnd  Temprramente,  1805.  Svo;  T.  Ten  Brmk.  S-.-fnnf  Varletumttm.  180J. 
8vi);  transl.  by  J.  Franklin.  l8gs.  Svo;  H.  Bullliuipt,  S.  nnd  d.  tfaimraiismmi. 
Weimar,  1893,  Bvo;  E.  D<ividen,  Inlrod.  le  S  .  1893,  fm,  Svo;  T,  S.  Bayne*.  S.  Simdiet, 
■804.  Svo;  B.  Wendi-ll.  W.  S-,  «  Study  in  Eiiiabcthan  Literature,  1S04.  Svo;  W. 
Winter.  S.'i  Entland.  N.V..  1894.  new  ed.,  iQio.  Svo;  V.  F.  Janssen.  S.  Studiam,  l8qy. 
Svo;  T.  F.  Ordiih.  S.'t  London,  1S97,  tm.  Svo;  J.  M.  Robertson,  if oolaigM  cnrf  jt. 
t8g7,  Svo;  G.  Brandes,  S.,  trsnsl.,  1808,  a  vols.  Svo;  L.  Kdlner.  5.,  1900.  8vo:  A.  R. 
Thomdike.  Tke  Injlutnce  of  Beaumont  and  Fleicker  on  S.,  Wore.  (U.S  ).  1901.  Svo; 
R.  G.  Moulton,  The  Moral  System  ef  S.,  1903.  Svo;  M.  J.  Wold.  W.  S.  Stndiem  umi 

iWfi^te.  1003.  Svo;  T.  Scccombeand  J.  W.  Allen.  Tke  Ate  ef  S.,  1903.  1  vols.  Svo; 
.  C.  Bradlry.  S  can  Tragedy,  1904,  Svo;  J.  C,  Collins,  Studies  in  S..  1904.  im.  Svo; 
S.  A.  Brooke,  On  Ten  Plays  ef  S.,  1903,  Svo:  A.  P.  Wriirht.  Ckildren  ef  S.,  190$. 
8*0;  H.  J.  Stephenson.  S.'s  London,  1903,  sm.  Svo;  F.  W.  Kilboume,  Alteratiifni  «M 
Adaptations  ef  S.,  Boston  (U.S  ).  1906.  sm.  Svo;  T.  R.  Loun>bury.  Tke  Ttci  ef  S.  Ut 
Biilory.  1006.  Svo;  E.  H.  GriffRs.  S.:  altattdbaok,  1907.  Svo;  W.  Raleigh.  S.  (Engl. 
Henof  Letters^,  IQ07.  sm.  Svo;  Count  L.  N.  Tohtoi.  5.  ai«^  (Ae />rdMa,  tiaosL.  1007, 
Svo;  J.  Kohlcr,  VerbreckeT-Typen  in  S's  Dramen,  Berlin  I1907].  Svo;  G.  F.  BoionlnaA. 
S.:Five  iMtnrts.  1908.  Svo;  B.  A,  Goll,  Verbrtcker  bei  S.,  1908.  Svo;  C.  F.  Johnoo, 
S.  and  kit  Crilici,  1909,  Svo;  A.  C-  Swinburne.  Three  Plays  of  S.,  iQoa,  am.  Svo:  ftfn 
S.  (written  in  1905).  1909.  sm.  Svo;  Carlyle.  Emerson  and  Goethe  Oa  S.  (D«  U  HOR 
Bookleu),  3  vob.;  F.  £.  SchcUiiLK.  £11/.  Lit.  during  Li/tlime  ef  S.,  1910.  8vo. 


^.—Spttiat  Waela  #»  Sepvtta  PUyt,  trt.,  mlA  Data  af  Evtf  QMrta. 

WaO  (1st  td.  in  F.  i.  tStj):  H.  v.  Rogca,  Oh.  4ia  aHft_ 

'  *  '  QeopliM  fist  ed.  is  F. 

ef  *  tamm 


JUI'«W<Bth«tKula^ 
Varstafe  dei  Lmaupieln, 
AaYwUkall  (iit  ed.  in  F.  i.) 


Halle,  1870,  Svo. 

'     "  W.  Whiler  5*miMi 

Sheldon,  / 


^^  i>. 

A.  6.  teilofg' Jae^r,  Utica.  1863,  Svo;  C^he^don,  ATvici.  i8777sv»rT.  Stolbard. 
S.'r  Seeem  Aitt  lltmstrmted,  1799.  (olio;  J.  Evans.  S.'i  Seten  Aft,  sd  cd.,  1834.  laow; 

kW^oaca.  OrifiK  of  Uu  Dieitian  ef  Man's  Life  inia  Sl*ta,  iSAi,  4to:  C.  S«Biler. 
't  vu  4K  Mc*  c^^iiA,  IS90,  Svo.  C«(Mdro(Enon(tated.  UF.  I):  F.  Laiis.  S.'$ 
Comedy  af  Errert,  1909,  Svo.  Coctobnw  (ist  ed.  in  F.  i):  F.  A.  Leo,  Die  Detfrnt'ttha 
AusfM  krilisek  MamcMlel.  Berlia.  i86t.  Svo;  F.  von  Wcatenbob.  Die  Truik  im  S-'a 
CaritUmui,  Stuttgart.  1891.  Svo.  CmMiiao  (1st  «d.  in  V.  i):  K.  Else,  LeOar  $a  C. 
18;,  Svo;  K.  Ohie,  S.'t  CrmMime  u.  taina  ramamiukem  VarUmfar, 
™«*    (Q-U  »*oj:   Q  «•    »*>*;    Qs,    160S,;    Q.«       '  " 


'•^■, 


iSgo.  Svo.    Hanlct    (Q-i.    1603;   Q.f,    ito*;    Q-3,    1605,;    Q-a.    1611;    Q  t.  aA-i 

S'.6,  1637):  L.  Tbcflbald.  5.  Rtttertd.  1716,  4I0.  devoted  to  Hamlet:  Sir  T.  Haaratr. 
erne  Rim*rks  am  BamM,  tytb,  Svo,  reprinted  1863,  am.  Svo;  I.  Ptvutre,  Okmsm- 
liamt  am  BtaUm,  tmd  Aptamdu,  i7«^i707.  a  pta.  Svo;  F.  L.  Suiwidt,  at^Mlni  tfv 
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h«$ttm  UftlutU  tU»  Bawtlft.  Qwdl .  iSoS,  8vo:  A.  G.  Bsnatc,  Sur  Bawtltt.  1814. 
Svo.  P.  MacdoaacU.  £iia>  am  Uamltt.  1&14,  flvo;  Sir  E.  Striichcy.  S.t  Bamlti,  1843. 
8vo;  H.  K.  S  Cauiton  Eaay  o*  ilr  Siitttf'i  Wj^ntmntd.  1851.  Svo;  L.  Noiri. 
Bamlit,  Kwrt  Vctlrige,  Mtini.  i8]6,  161110;  M.  W.  Roooey,  Bamltt,  Firtl  EJilien 
(1603).  l3s6.  Svo;  S'l  Bunltt.  lOoj  t»d  1604.  vilk  BtbthtfapkUai  PfUtt,  by  S. 
Timmin^  1S60,  Svo;  A.  Ccrlh,  Dtr  Bamlti  >.  S.,  Lei'p.,  1S61,  8vo:  J.  ConoUy.  A 
Study  of  BamUt.  i«5i.  am.  8vo;  II.  v.  Frietra.  Briejt  ttb.  S.'t  Bamttt.  I-ripiic.  iMj. 
Svo;  A.  f  tir,  DiitU  ub.  S.'t  BtmlH.  Iniubruck,  i96s,  Svo;  W.  D.  Woo'l,  Uamletftom 
*  rtytJuUtieaJ  Faini  cf  Virw.  iS;o.  Svo;  R.  H.  Hornc  fcdilor).  H'a»  //aw/rt  i^Adt  a 
Sttitt  0/  Ctitiqi't*.  iK;t.  Svo;  G.  V.  Stcdcfcld.  Bamitt  (m  r^ihffivafrjMd.  Berlin. 
tSjl,  Bvo;  A.  Mcadovn,  BcmteL  on  £njy,  1871.  Svo,  R.  G.  Latham.  Tht  Bamltl  0/ 
5«J»  CraMMoluHi  «<Mf  S.,  1S71.  Svo;  F.  A.  M&nhaU,  Study  0/  IlamttI,  1875,  Svo; 
n.  V.  Struwr,  BamJtl  ci««  CJrjraAife/'j/Hdic,  Wcimxt,  1876,  Svo;  U.  Biuaixart,  Dt> 
BoMia' Tratbiit  u.  ihre  Ktilik.  Kfinifsb..  1877,  Svo:  A.  Zinzoir,  Z>t<  Bamlti  Stft^ 
HiXlt.  1S77.  Svo;  A.  Btu;bb<rr.  BamUf  U  Dtuuii,  iS;8.  Svo;  M.  UoUJte.  S.'s  BamStl 

Suelltw,  1S61,  Svo;  E.  P.  ViDing.  Tk*  ilytltry  of  Bemtet.  Pbilad.,  tSSi,  sm.  Svo 
Iimtet  k  wonftn]:  M.  Bcucr,  ^or  i7aM/ci  Ffott,  iSSj.  Svo:  E.  StenRcr.  Dtr  Bamltt 
'Cha'okUr,  1S81.  Svo;  A.  Brerrtoa.  Sowu  Famaiu  BimlUi,  l834,  Svo;  N.  R. 
d'AUuMo,  La  PtrtcMoIilS  4i  Amietc,  lSj)4.  Svo:  H.  Cbond,  S.'i  Stlotlbtktnmlniit; 
tSa;,  Svo;  E.  Hcum,  Zur  Z^iusf  in  BamUl-ProbUmt.  tiQT.  8\-o:  C.  S.  Prntoo, 
TJu  Setttt  of  Bamltt.  iSqt,  Svo;  A.  Doering,  BamJet,  tim  nttttr  Vtrttuk.  1898  Svo; 
H.  Traut,  Pit  BitKltt-CpKtro^Tie.  1808.  Svo;  F.  Grenori.  DJi  Siha£e*  dei  Sckau- 
tfifitri.  iSog,  Svo.  C.  W.  Scott,  Sonte  SetaUe  Bamltit  »/  ikt  I'ttteml  Day.  1900.  Svo; 
H,  Ford.  S'l  llamlet.  igoo.  Svo:  M.  E.  Eviiu.  Tkt  Ckoil  i«  Bamiet,  iffOi.  8vo;  A. 
H  Tolmxi),  Tkt  Vitxft  abtvt  Bamltl.  igo6.  Svo;  C  M.  Lewis.  Tk*  Cemtfis  oj 
Baw^lfl,  1947,  Svo;  R.  Limbctgrr,  Poleniut,  tQoS,  Ss-o;  A.  Wurm,  S.'t  Bamltl.  1906, 
Svo;  W.  PllriJcret.  Bamltt  u.  Otktiia.  1908.  Svo;  A.  V.  Wcilrn.  Bamltl  awj  dn 
ilrmluktn  Bitkiu.  iqoS,  Svo:  S.  M.  Pcrlnunn,  Eim  w»«  Bamltl-Amfatmmt,  tCOQ. 
Svo.  Hoarj  IV.  (I-t.  1  .  Q  i,  IS08;  Q.j.  is«;  Q  j.  i&M:  Q-4tifc»a;  Q  $.  t(>ty.Q,6. 
1631;  Q  7. 1611:  Q  8.  1630-  Pi-  li  ;Q-  t  noa  Q-t.  1600):  £.  A.  Struve,  5(ik/'<»  ■»  5.'i 
BtmrylV..iC>e\.  i8s(.4>o  Heniy  V.  (Q.i.  1600;  Oa,  160J:  Q  J.  ifioS  (1610!):  G  A. 
Schmcdinf.  £i<avi  ««  5.'i  Btiuy  V:.  1874.  Svo;  P.  Kabcl.  Dit  Sat*P*m  Btinritk  V.. 
lOoS,  Svo.  Uvnry  VI.  (Pt.  i.  tsted.  in  P-l-  Vl.\\.  \tl  K^.XaV.t.  CeHleniion.  he: 
Q  I.  lS«i:Q  ».  "wo;  Q3U<"9l.  Pt  in.  m«l.  ia  F.  1.  Rukard  of  Yorit:  O  1,  ijosi 
Q.I.  1600;  Q.i.  |iOig|):  E.  Malone,  />iTt«rtar»i>««  i/fnry  ('/.,l7g>.8vo;  G.  1..  Rivn. 
Aulktnkif  a/  lltnry  VI.,  1874.  Svo:  C.  Schmidt,  M.  *.  Anjoit  wr  KnJ  tfi  5.,  too(>. 
Svo.  Hanry  VIII.  (i&t  e<l-  id  F.i>:  T.  E.  Pcmbcrloa.  Benty  Vllt.ontk*  SLttt.  1901, 
Svo.  Tubus  Cu&U-  U^t  r^-  Id  F.i):  G.  L.  Craik.  TAtf  £Rtf/iA  c/  5.  liltnltaltd.  jrd 
ed.  1864,  sm.  Svo;  H.  G"monl.  LtCf-.ardt  S.,  1874,  Svo;  Al.  C.  VIobcrly,  Binlijar 
S.  Slmdy  tiemplijird  in  Juiiui  Caesar.  i33t.  Svo;  P,  Trabjud.  EluJt  tuf  It  JuUt  C*i9t 
dtS.tidt  VoUnrt.  i3&g.  <)vu;  P.  Krcutzbcrij  Bfulut  in  S'tJuliui  Cattof,  1844,  4(0; 
V.  von  \Vc4tcnhul(.  Ida  ».  Ckiraiittt  im  S  's  Julimt  Carter,  1S47.  Svo.  Klii|  Jofaa 
(itl  authentic  cd-  in  K  1.  TrouHtiemt  Raiemr,  spurknii:  Q-t,  1591:  Q  *.  t6ii; 
Q.J.  ib*»).  Kias  l-earfQ  1.  i'>o3;Q,j.  1608  [i6ig|;Q  t,  t6is):\Q.UanKtts]. KtHt  l-tar 
iimdUaled.  mi.  i\o.  II.  NcuTnacn.  Ubtr  Ltar  it.  Opkdia.  Brnlau.  1866,  Svo;  f.  R. 
Scclo;  VV.  VounR  and  £.  A.  H:irt,  Tktte  Enayt  em  Uat,  iSji,  Svo.  Itcaufoy  Pri^e 
£«Myi.:  Ui  HirwrhMd,  A'.  U^  im  lUkU  dnllUker  Witt-.  i86»,8vo;  F.  G.  F.VerJi. 
Rt  Lt«t,  tattre,  1901,  Svo;  £,  Bodr,  Die  Lear-San.  1004,  Svo.  Love'i  Labour's  Lo«t 
(Q  i.itoS;  Qi.  ibti).  Macb«la  (iit  cd.  >a  F  1):  JLIr  S.  Johnson!  Uiutllanfmj 
Otitnali'ttt  4fn  UmStlk.  174s.  timo;  J.  P.  Krtnblc,  ItAtbtlkani  Ritbard  III..  1^17, 
Svo;  C.  W.  Opaoomer,  AanUtktmimttn  »P  Uhcbttk.  Acut  ,  iS-;4,  8vo:  G.  Scilon. 
PtythaUty  «/  UaiUlk,  |86«.  Svo.  J.  G.  Rlilct,  Beilrdte  tur  Etkl.  dtt  Maettlk,  Lrcr. 
tS7i.  sptv  4I0:  V-  Kaiwr,  itubttk  uxd  Lady  Uttltlh,  Ba»I.  187$.  Svo;  E.  R 
Rtuult.  Tkt  Tnts  Hatbttkj  1875.  Svo;  T.  HaA  Caiae,  Kitkard  111.  and  Uatbtlk. 
1877,  Svo;  A.  Itont,  Ktntt  Uatkttk.  tim§  ukoUittkM  Sate.  Brenrn,  1S76,  t6mo; 
U.  Zcrbtt.  Dit  dtamaL  Tttkmik  dtt  MatMk,  188S,  Svo:  F.  Eaim,  S.'t  Matbetk.  cim« 
Stmdit,  i»8S,  Svo;  J.  C.  Carr,  Macitik  and  UJy  ilatMk.  1S&9.  Svo:  G.  Fletcher, 
CMr§tttr  StMditt  In  hiithtlh,  iSSa,  Svo;  E.  Kroottr.  Dit  Sart  w»  Maekelk,  1904, 
Svo.  MMSnn  (or  MMSure  (i*t  cd.  in  F.i):  J.  O.  llaltiwcll  Phillippi.  i/numiaia  »» 
It .Ls.    . a     v    t^:.-i.._     V .  v.. ....I   u....     . a 


C  e<  Vcoie*  (Q-i.  1600; 


MlaatmM  fat  Mtatmrt,  ibSo.  iiido:  A.  E.  Tbiiclton,  Somt  Tetiuai  Soitt,  t90i.  Svo 

1f«nbial -  "^       ....  -       .      .-       .       _  .. 

«» : 

■ted 

Stmdit  ufi.  S'l  Kanfmmm  9.  ¥..  1S81,  Bvo;  L.  11-  C  PUlh,  A   1  K9»Jm.imn  v. 
K..  iSSi.Svo;  H.  Heincnunn,  Skylotkmmd Satkam.  iSad.Svo;  A   Mftnzi,  LE^ffv  alt 


,  _6oo  It6iol:  Q  J.  tC>J7:  9-4.  iAsi):  G.  I'Arrca, 
Hu^,  Commentary  q»  tit  iiftkantoJV 


Biiay  c»Skyia<k.  i8»].  Svo;  if. 

'■'"'       *       ;H.  Cr&cts,  .^ujiaim  im  m.  ^a^r,  1000,  0*0 ;  r\.  1 
Kaitfrnuttm  9.  V  .  iSSi    Svo;  C  H.  C  PUlh   1 

.  _. .  _     _     incnijnn,  Skylatk  m»d  ftatkam,  1 836,  Svo;  A   Ml__  . 

tiUto  di  iar»t,  1S96,  Svo;  O.  Burmrbter,  ffathdUkhtnttn^  I??.';  ^^^     Mnrr  Wire*  of 


ItM^tted  t86i,  8'vo;il'Cr&cts.  5A>fMA7a  J.  Sage,  1880,  Svo;  A.  Pict^her,'K(/ituJi 
riMtr  Stmdit  u5.  S.'t  Kanf  mutm  p.  ¥.,  iSSi^  Svo;  C  H.  C  PUlh,  5  't  Ka»/m4mm  f. 


WiDdMr  (Q.I.  i6oiiQ  1.  1619;  6  3. 1610):  J.  O.  Halliwcli-Phillipp*,  ^«oi.<tiW'(**ti«;y 
iavMi  itS.aiS'.$  ;>7dyi.t84i.Svo. Midsumiocr  NichraDrewDlQ  I,  iiSoo;Q  i,  lAoo 
|iSi9l);N.  J-H»lptn.OV's«"i  V'iTw<iB»rft>rfi>'»£«^y"n>«tShakcipcarc  Society ),t84i, 
Svo;  J.  O.  Hatli«rll-rhil]>;>(n,  ImircdHtliom  la  S't  UiJtmmmrr  Sitkft  Dream,  1841. 
Bvo.  Aod  tltmitmiaiu  of  the  Fairy  Mylkolaty  •/  UldrirmKtr  Nitkt's  Dream  (SbakFtp. 
Soc)  lS4<,  Svo;  the  ume  with  J.  Ritwo,  fairy  Talti.  Lttemdi,  and  Romamte^,  ed. 
UmuU,  187J.  Svo:  E.  Hcrminn,  Drti  S.  Studint.  Ertins^n.  \^tj-o  4  pK.  »ra-  Svo; 
L.  E.  A.  ProcKholdt.  0»  Ike  Scurett  of  S't  Midtiimmer  A'tfAt'i  Drtam.  1878.  Svo; 
A  it  Thtultoi),  5»aM  JtTlaat  .W'ltt.  iQot.  Bvo;  F.  ^dirwick,  SouKti  and  Amalatmtt, 
t«o8,  Ivo.  MMGh  Ado  About  Nothiax  (Q  i.  1600):  W.  W.  Llovd.  JJutk  Ada.  trt., 
mtbCMBy.  1864.  Svo,  to  prove  rrputcd  prD*e  lo  be  metrical;  F.  Hotlrck-WeilhmaDn, 
Zar  OHinfraii  *»•  Uiuk  ada,  ire..  1901.  Svo.  OtbeUo  (Q  i.  1611;  Q  a,  1630; 
Q  3.  I*JS>:  W.  Parr,  Tkt  SUry  of  Ike  litfor  cf  VtrtUe.  1795.  *"";  •*  ^  MacRT^tor. 
OlM/^'i  Ciorac/rr.  xhu.  Svo;  J,  E.  Taylor.  r*f  itoer  af  Vtmitt.  Cimtkio't  Tola  atti 
5.*!  Tnitdy,  iSjf.  Svo;  G  Plcetoi,  2.  Ulcf;«  di  C.  S.,  iftSS.  Svo;  W.  Givca, 
FmrtiMrSMf  af  Oikella.  tt  Y .  tSgo.  Svo;  W.  R.  Tumbull.  Otktils,  tSg),  Svo; 
S.  Bobdb.  Si  OfW;*  in  t^KUitker  BakmenkearieitMmr.  1004.  Svo.  Parklcs  (Q.i,  a, 
l6oo:Q.i.  iAii:Q.4.  i6io:Q  S.Q  6,  i6jo:Q  ;.  i6.«5):  R.  Boyle.O*  K'iMiBt'tSAart  <« 
Ftritlat,  iSSa,  Svo;  A.  11  Smyth.  Ptriclet  amd  ApoUaniui  af  Tyrt.  1898.  Svo.  Rkb- 
Wd  U.  <Q  I.  Q>,  lS97i  Q  }■  IS«8;  Q4.  Q  S.  1608;  Q6,  161  s:  Q7.  (6m>:  Rlerh«l- 
Duoa,  Zn  XiVAjrd  //.  S.  m.  Uohmiked,  Plauen.  i860.  Svo;  B  TicbiKhwitx.  S.'t  Stout 
tmd  Kanitlkum,  1S66,  Svo;  T.  D.  Baroetl.  KaUt  an  Richard  It.,  1S90.  Svo:  E.  W. 
Sicvers.  S.'i  n-eiut  milltlalttrliiktf  DramfnCyklu^.  1S96,  Bvo.  Richard  lu.  (Q.I, 
IWT;  Q  ».  »S98;  Q  I,  1601;  Q.4,  lAoj;  Q  s,  lOiJ;  Q6,  i6jj:  Qt.  "6i9;  Q  8.  l6i4(: 
U.  Bc*)«.  Itdtmre  am  tkt  Timti  and  Ptay  af  Richard  III..  1844.  Svo;  I.  V.  Scboeoc, 
Vktr  den  Ckarakttr  Ri^haed  lit  ,  kti  S..  l3t6.  Svo;  L.  UWer,  Ot-tenaliomt  tm  S.'t 
nitkard  III  .  Hertford,  tSAq.  Svo:  H.  Mueller,  O'mndlefunt  ttmd  Knl^ckelmmf  dat 
Choraktart  Rickatit  III.  kit  S.,  1889.  Bvo;  O.  B.  Churchill.  Riekard  til.  -p  lo  S.. 
BerltR.  1000.  Svo;  J  PclrTicn.  Rkkari  til  ,  tin  fcfrjf.  lo^i.  Svo;  A.  Le^hlKb. 
Rieiard  lit.,  aint  L'karaktinlmdit,  1908.  Svo.  Romeo  «od  Julivt  (Q  1.  IS97.  Q  *. 
iS90.  Q  J.  itou:  0  4  o  d  :  Q  s,  16^7):  J-  C.  Walker.  Butatual  Uemt>tr  an  Italian 
Tfattdy.  1799.  4I0;  G  Pace  Saalclice,  Tki  OritinaJ  Story  af  Ramtt  and  Jntttt.  ky 
L.  d*  Po'ia,  ttOi.  Svo:  T.  Straetrt .  Dit  Kampatilian  S.'i  Rawua  m.  JtdU,  Bono.  t86t. 
Svo;  C  R.  E.  Hatinunn,  Ktmte  u.  Jnlta,  Lcip«iE.  1874.  Svo,  k  critical  cawy;  M.  F. 
Goroibrr,  Dtftmt  tf  S.'t  Ramea  and  Jnlia.  tBj6,  Svo;  R.  Gctkke,  Rawaa  it.  Jmlit 
Mr*  S'l  its  .  1880,  Bvo;  J.  L.  Fnenkcl.  Staf-  m.  Quatlr^^ndt  mrm  Romea  m  Jmlitt, 
i8S«.  Svo.  Tu^Bfcf  Ik*  Shrew  (ul  ed.  In  Fi>:  A.  H.  Tolman.  S  '1  part  in  tka 
Ttmint  ai  tka  Sartm  (Modern  L«af.  Asa.  at  An.),  189a.  Svo;  U.  J4r<>hv>n.  W.  S. 
mmd  KAlkckrn  IdimaU.  t9«>s.  Sve;  E.  H.  Scbofnbmi.  Etna  Slmdia  (Stud.  lur  eo«l. 
PUL).  too^.  Svo.  TwBpaat  Itit  e>l  in  F  t).J.  Holt,  Rema'ki  an  Tkt  Temprit.  I7S9. 
~      ;  E.  Ilaloat.  lutidenf  f'om  vhitk  S'l  Tampnl  IM1  denttj,  1K08-9,  a  pti.  Svo: 


•vw  C  Maloat.  lutidenf  /' 

0  ClillllHtl.  ilMHttii  iliiiwi  ri"i  ini^  mil  iinr  j  iiiinirr,  i^ti<tmiiiian  aia  ime 
Tampmt,  iSm.  Svo;  P.  Macdonnell.  ktiaji  an  Ika  Trmpt^l.  i&4i>.  Svo;  Ntlai  at 
5tad*^  <^   ^M   7«flW«c  «/  OtaSknm.  S.  Socwrly  ol    I'hiladeipbia.   186A.  4I0,    vilb 


UbUoCnpfar  of  The  TcsiMtj  J.  M« 


__   _    _  Kr.  Umttmackmrtitn  ho.  S'l  Stmrm.  Ocaaau, 

1871, 'Svo:  D.  Wllaea,  tai^in.Um  Uiitimi  Umk,  1871.  Svo;  C  C  Heme,  Dat 
Amtilu  im  S.'t  Drmm*m:  D.  Simem,  1879.  8*0;  P.  bou.  Oar  Stnrm  mnd  dai  Winlee. 
fTf-'^r-  tSSi.  Bvo:  R.  BovW.  S.'i  WinitratmrtAtm  «.  Stmmt,  tUi,  Svn:  P.  Rodin. 
X.'(  Simtm.  iSu.  Svo.    Tul.«1  o(  AJuos  (tat  cd.  la  F.i):    A  Mueller.  Oktr  die 


?mlUn  om  dauen  S.  ifli  Timan  9.  Atliam  amSmamamtm  Itmt.  Jen*.  1879.  Svo;  A.  E. 
hiMlton.  Two  I'atiatet.  tgof,  8vo.  Titus  Andfoaicos  [Q.i.  1504;  Q.i.  1600;  Q  j, 
t6iil:  M  M.  A.  Schroeder.  &'V  Titu:  Andramii:iii.  iSqi,  Svo;  J.  M.  RobcrtMa,  fitd 
S.  vriu  T.Af  190s,  Svo.  Troilos  aadCnsiida  (Q.i.  Q.i,  ityjit):  Annalaiiamt  ky  S. 
Jakmian,  G.  Sltt^tm.  ire  ,  np^n  Trviiui  and  Crrtiida,  1787  umo;  L.  Boeoing,  Dt 
S  fabula  qnaa  Troilai  el  Crtisida  inuribiluf  i^-jo.  Svo;  J.  O.  Haiti velt-Phillipp*. 
Urmotamda.  iSSo.  iimo.  Twelfth  Nieht,  Tb«  Two  Gentlemra  of  VoroDS,  snd 
The  Winter's Tsle  (all  three  fir»t  priatcdin  F.i):  C.  U.  Cootc,  On  S.'t  itew  map  in 
Twdflk  Mikl.  1878.  Svo. 

Soonets  (Q.i,  1609):  J.  Bosden,  On  ika  Sanmati  af  S,  1837.  Svo;  C.  A.  Brown. 
S.'i  AutakiatrmpkitMl  Paamt.  183S.  Svo;  I.  Doaoclly.  Tka  SonurU  af  5..  i8j9.  Svo; 
Dr  BATBvtorB,  Kay  la  S.'t  Sennets,  tratulstftl.  tSbi,  Svo;  B.  Coroey,  Tka  Samnett 
efS.,  1S61,  Svo;  IE.  A,  Hitcbcock),  lUmarki  em  tJu  Sanmett  af  S..  N.V..  1861, 
I  tmo;  R.  Simpion.  Imtreduitien  la  Ika  Pkilasephy  of  S't  Sanntls,  tS6S.  Svo;  H. 
Brona,  Tka  Samnfli  of  S.  solstd,  iS;o,  Svo;  C.  H.  losleby.  Tkt  Settle  mrraytd, 
Somnet  cx/W.,  lS7i,8vo;G.  Maucy,  Tkt  Settat  Drama  af  S.'s  Semmelt  mnfaUtd, 
anded.  1871,  priv.  pr.  iSSS,  Svo;  Baron  E.  voo  OuackelniaQn,  5.  ('<«  ir(>ieii.SaMeU<[N. 
1897, 8vo:  F.J.  Furuivall.S.  aiii.tfa/yf»Uas.  iB97,8vo.S.  Butlrr.  S,'i5*iwi»«(i,  1899, 
Svo;  O.  Wn.Ie,  Tkt  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  B..  1901.  Svo;  J.  L.  0'FUn»«in.  SiSti]- 
Rntlalion,  1901.  Svo;  E.  A.  J.xcksoD,  Caiuidetalian  of  S  t  Sennelt,  1904,  Svo;  A  B. 
MacMahan,  S.'t  Leva  Sifry,  1999,  Svo.  Vomts  uu  AdoDis  (Q  1.  ijgj;  Q.i.  iS04: 
sm.Bvo,  is9<S,isOQ.i6oo(i'},i6oi,  1617,  t6jo,t6i7. 1610.  16)6:  Svo,  1675):  A  MoigJS. 
Vtmttt  and  Adont\,  Sltdy  im  WarwitisUra  />iWm/,  N.V.,  iSSj.  4lh  ed.  1900,  Svo. 
Lacrec«((}.t.iS04;»m.3vo,  1598,1600. 1607,1616,1914.  t6j  1,1655):  A.  Wurrinei.  Die 
Orlketrapiie  dtr  e/i/rii  Qnarla-Austakt  fen  Venms  u.  Adamit  nmd  Lncrtcf.iiST,  Svo. 
Psssiooats  ISlgriin  ( 1 6mo,  1599;  loded  not  known;  .srded.  i6mo,  i6tJ):  A  Hochncn. 
S.'j  Patuenaia  Pil$rim,  1867.  Svo,  diMcrtatioa. 


Fslstsff:  C.  Morris,  True  Standard  af  Wit.  witk  Ckaratter  ef  Sir  J.  Palttaf,  1744, 
Svo:  W.  Richardson.  £(fa>j  an  Ckaratle*  af  Sir  S.  Fatua^.  1788.  ivo;  M.  Morgan, 
£i»oy  am  Sir  J.  Fat\t-iJ,  1777.  new  edition  1815.  Svo.  viadicatct  bi«  cooraic:  1.  H. 
Hackttt,  FahlaJ.  1840.  Svo;  J.  O.  Kalliirell-Philtipps,  On  l*e  CkaratUr  «/  Falitajf 
in  Brnry  tV..  i84r.  Svo;  E.  ^hueller,  t>»n  Qnixolt  und  Faltta/.  Berlin.  iSjS,  Svo; 
G.  W.  RuMtca,  Ckarecttr  ef  Palila£,  Melbourne.  1870,  Svo:  G.  Itaroac,  D'nn  anitnale 
italiane  di  Falttajf.  i^^qj.Svo:  C.  E.  Phelps,  Pahlaff  and  E^sitt,  itoi.  Svo;  W. 
Banke,  Oldcaitle-FaltlaJ  im  der  enst.  Liltralmrhit  iH  S.,  toos.  Svo.  rciDtl*  Cfaar- 
ectera:  W.  Richardson,  On  S.'s  Female  Ckata*Urt,  (re,  178!.  Bvo;  A.  M.  Jameson. 
Ckataeteriilitief  Women,  1831.  1  vols.,  Iimo,  itluitTnted;  S'l  Berairtts,  1870.  ■ti'.  Svo, 
ume  book;  C.  Heath,  The  lltrointt  af  S.,  1848,  larse  4t9,  illu^iratod,  and  The  S. 
Cattery,  tamtainimc  tkt  Prindfal  Female  Cktraetart,  i8j6.  Urge  Svo,  ntales  reproduced 
in  H.  L.  Palmer's  Siralfofd  Gallery.  N.Y.,  1859,  larre  Svo;  U.  C.  Clarke,  Gitlhp*4  af 
S.'t  Bereinei.  1850-1,  3  vols.  Svo;  H.  Heine,  Emalittke  Fratmtnte  mnd  S's  iiadcken 
mmd  FraMtm.  Himburs,  tS6i.  am.  Bvo.  S.'f  Uaident  and  Women,  (rontl.  by  ('.  G. 
Lrland.  iSot.  Svo;  F.  A.  Leo.  S.'t  Frauinid^ale.  H«1Ic,  tl!6S.  Svo;  F.  M.  von  Ftoden- 
stedt.  S's  Fraiirr.(kerekltre,  jnd  ed.,  beitto,  1876,  Svo;  M.  Summer,  L.ts  Bfreimri  da 
KaiiJata  it  In  Btrcintidt  S.,  1879.  im.  Svo;  R.  Gen^e.JT/jirif^Ar  Frameniilder.  1SS4, 
Svo;  Lady  Martin,  On  5*»«  */ S.'i  Fewo/a  CA<ira*/r'!,  iSSj,  Svo;  Mrt  M.  L,  Elliott, 
S.'i  Garden  af  Cirh.  iSSj,  Svo;  L.  Lewra,  Tin  Women  af  S,  ire  ,  1894,  Svo;  G. 
Cogent ino.  Ledemnedi  S  ,  1906,  Svo;  Baron  A.  \^n  GIcicbeD-Run°irurn),  S  1  Franen- 
tejl^llen.  1909,  Svo.  namoar:  I.  Wei«t,  K'l'l,  Bmmevr  en4  S.,  Bo«too,  1876,  !6rao: 
J.  R.  Ehilif  b,  Dtr  Burner  S.'t.  Vimna,  1878,  Svo;  L.  Wurth,  Dat  Werltpiet  M  S.. 
1894,  Svoi  £.  Dowdea,  S.  ei  a  Camic  Dramatist,  19OJ,  Svo. 

V.  LAMCtJACI,  ntCLCDUtC  Grakhaki  ANS  Ct05«AUaS 

T,  Edwards,  Smpplemunl  to  Ur  tt'arhmttan'i  EdiHan.  ktint  Ike  Caneni  af  Critletnm 
and  Glettary.  1748,  Bvo.  7lh  ed.  1765;  R.  Watner,  Letter  an  a  Gtetiary  la  S.,i7<S8, 
8vo:RNare4.(;/«M«rT,  1811.4(0.  brlUlUwell  and  Wrijht.tMS.  Svo;)  M.Jo«t,£rH. 
Wirlerbuek,  Berlin.  iBjo.  am.  Svo:  C.  L.  W.  Francke,  Bemftknmien  mker  d  Spratkft- 
brauek  dtt  5  ,  Beilifi.  1837.  Svo;  J.  O.  Halliwcll-I'hillipm,  Diflionar*  of  Anhaic  and 
Prcvinciat  Werdu  1846-47,  s  vols.  Svo.  and  Band-B^>fk  imdet  tolitt  Wfrki.  iS64.  Svo, 
phrstes,  mnnners,  lie  ;  j.  L.  Ilileers,  Sind  mickl  in  S  n«<k  maneke  Vent  wiederker- 
tmtteilrn  in  Prom  f  Ai«-U-Chap«il«.  l8j»,  4(0;  N.  Deliui.  S.  l^iiken,  Bonn,  iBji, 
Svo;  W.  8.  Walker.  S.'t  yeniJUalien.  1851,  Svo,  and  Esaminalian  af  tkt  Tejief  S^ 
V-ilk  Remarki  en  kit  Z^iitiiere,  i36o,  3  vols.  Svo;  C.  Batburit,  S'l  Vertifitation  at 
dijrrtnl  Frriodt,  i.'<<7>  t-m.  Svo;  S.  Jervta.  Iheltenary  ef  tJte  Cantmatf  of  iS-,  1868,  ato; 
G.  Hcliors.  Tkt  f.mdiili  AJjettive  i«  S-.  Bremen.  1868,  Svo;  A.  1  Rllh.  On  Early 
£M(/t>A  Prennnriatien.  1860-75,  4  voh.  Svo;  W.  L.  Ruthton.  Si  £h»Asijsi,  1871, 
Svo:  D.  Rohde,  ftfi  Hi.lfneytvotl"Toda"  kei  S.,  Oittin^en.  1871.  Svo:  E.  A  Al>bott. 
Skaktipeariin  Grammar.  1R73,  1901,  am.  Sva;  A.  Schmidt.  S.  Lttikam.  1S74, 
third  ed.  bf  G.  SarruJn.  Berlin,  1901,  a  voU.,  latye  five,  in  Englith,  [ncludet  all  wordi, 

fhraMS  sod  coDStrvritoni;  K.  SeiU.  Die  AOiltratien  im  Enil  K>r  v.  bti  5..  1875.  410; 
.  Pfeffer,  Dit  Anredepronamina  kti  5.,  1877,  Svo;  P.  A.  Brnniich.  Dat  mmtrate 
Pettetiiipranem  M  S.,  1878,  Bvo;  O.  W.  F.   Lohmun,  Die  Autla^tunt  dts  Rttali*- 

C'anemmi  irt-.  (879.  Svo;  A.  L>y<v,  Clastary,  revised  by  H.  Liilledale,  t^nt,  Svo;  C. 
lentachbein.  5.  Crammntik  f.  Dnttteht.  tSSi.  tvo;  A.  Lummrrl,  Die  Orli»tr«pkia 
dtr  eritm  Fetieautsake.  1H83.  Bvo;  C.  Mackay,  Okvure  Wordt  and  Pkraits  im  S., 
■  884.  Svo;  G.  H.  Browne,  5  '1  KmijlMf'«fi,Bosroa,  1884,  iimu.  Includes  biblloMtrmphy: 
L.  Kc4lQer,  Zmr  Srnlax  dat  antt.  Vttbmmi.  Vleons,  iSSj,  Svo;  J.  H.  SlddoM,  simkt- 
iPtmrian  Refiera,  watbiflcton,  18S6,  Svo,  eiicyclopa«dicino»«ary:  H.  M.  S«ttqr,  TiaS. 
Claiiitmt  t>itt.,  tSSS.  Bvo;  S.  F.  Surtecs.  S.'t  Pratintiaiumt,  Wardt  UMtd  t»  Smstra, 
1889,  to.  Bvo;  H.  Conrsd,  MalriHkt  Vmlersmek.  tmr  FeittttilMnt  der  Akfatimmisuil 
ram  S't  Dramm.  Berlin,  1695.  8vo;  E.  Hermann,  Urkebtrttkafl  m.  Vrqnrtl  1.  S.'f 
Dichlunim.  1886.  Svo;  G.  Kocoi(.  Iter  Vert  in  S  '■  Dramen,  i&SS.  Bvo-  J  .Marx.  Dcf 
dickleriitka  Enlwitketitntitant  S.,  1S9J,  Bvo;  W.  Frant.  5.  Crammettk,  Halle,  1930, 
ind  ed-  1900.  Bvo;  fi.  A.  P.  van  Dam.  5..-  Ptotady  and  Test,  1900,  Svo;  J.  fhin.  S. 
Eneyclapatdia,  1901.  am.  Bvo:  S.  Lanier,  S.  and  mit  Fartrunmtn,  1901,  a  vols.  Bvo 
(Eliaabethan  poetry):  W.  Victor.  S't  Pr»<iM<uicit*ii.  Marbun,  199B,  ■  vola.  am. 
Svo;  J.  Foster.  A  S.  ward  kaak,  190S,  Svo;  R.  j.  CualtHe,  Xtm  S.imm  Dul.  iqio,  8vb 


VI.  QoOTATVMrt 


C.  GildnB,  Shaitipatriana.  lo  hh  CemptHa  Arlaf  Paelry,  1718.  t  aino,  the  6nt  of  lbs 
rIa»a.DrW,  Dodd.TAo  Beautiei  ef  S.,fi%t.  1  vols,  iimo,  rcprinlcddn  vark>ua  forma) 
more  frequrotly  than  any  similar  aFoii:  Tka  Oeoutitt  af  S.  (Vt    Kear%ley].  17^4.11: 


not  the  same  as  Uodd's  Btaulitt:  C.  Lnfll,  ^fA«nii«i/r«w  S..  iKii,  iimo;  T.  Dolby, 
Tke  Skaknptarian  Dietianary,  tSjt,  Svo,  and  A  Tkentand  Skake^pearian  Itellaei, 
1856.31(110:  T   Prkc,  neir«idMi«<adC«tafat«irS..i8jB.  iimo;  Mrs  M.  C  CUrke, 


,.  .  _  .    _      rricc,  t  mw  WW  iivni  ai^  (fvmai  wf  0. .  «djo.  i  (hh),  aaia  rm.  \..   \..mtkt, 

5.  Pynrr6i,  1847.  ua.  8yo.  reprloltd;  I.  B.  Msr»k.  Pamitiaw,  Premerkimt.mnd  StJeel 
V     ..      .       e    -  rtj^_  -        -.        .         -       -       L        "    - 

.  tavMiC 

f  nj  1,  Bin,  oTUj  u.  a.  AKiicior ,  *■  rw  .t^taketpaaeimn  ifitlianary,  iBsj,  ... 

Tkt  Mindaf  S..  iSBe,  Svn,  qwoUlioiu  ia  sipbsbelkal  order;  C.  Arnold.  ImdtM I* Skikm- 


..  tB«4,  Bvo:  E.    RoiilMcv.  Qmaiak»mi  ham  S  ,   tB«f .  Bvo;  C.  W. 
Stcani»,r»«S  r«NHiirT,N  V,i8«*.  la-      "     -.-*.■.-  j-.    -    - 

in7t,>ni  Bvo:G,S.  Ot\Umy.  NeiaSkake\ 


^.,...,.  /....    »..  .^,,  ».»,».    ».«.».»«..  ,f^Jlaiiami  fram  S,   tB«f.         .  _ 

Sicanu,  T**S  rrMtarr,  N  V  ,  i860,  tavMiCapl.  A.  F.  P.  Hsrcoufi.  The  S.  Awfaiy. 

_  .,-  .,      -.1    .     .    iHM/),"(/i#»s»y,  1B77.BV0;  A  A  Moritsa. 


i>edri«a  Tkatkt.  18B0,  Svo. 

Vn.  Concot&Aiicn  am  Imocxxs 

A.  BKk«(.  CaeKotdatva,  17ST.  Bve.  tht  aarlial:  S.  AyMro«cb.  Index.  1700.  kiss  Sv*. 
and  ed.  cnUrfvd.  iSty.tmHiil;  F.  Tatia.C#*/J«l/  Vetkmtlmdet.  ittoj  fvvia.8«o;M. 
Cowdc*  Oarkei  Camptalt  Cmmtardamia,  1844.  •««  ed.  1889.  ftv«.  dssla  oaly  wiih  tht 
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oUn;  Un  H.  H.  FoncM,  CtrntarivKt  la  Fttmi.  nflKUlbbb.  1874.  Bv<>,  eampletlBt 
Mrs  C.  CUikc'i;  C.  ind  M.  C.  Clarke.  TkM  S.  Kty,  1870,  ^vc,  campaaion  to  tbc  Cm- 
tmr^amet;  J.  Butfett,  Tlu  S.  Pknta  B»»k,  iSfli,  Svo;  W.  K.  D.  AdAin«,  Ctmtvrianu 
ft  Ptayt.  tSM.  Svo;  E.  M.  O'Connor.  A%  Indn  t$  Uu  Wprk  »/  S..  N.V..  1887,  Bvq; 
1.   Bwtlett,  VtTcv  a»rf  C^mfUlt  Camtfrd^mt;  tSM.  4to.  tht  bcU;  It.  fidvwdei. 

vm 

Mn  C.  LcQQot,  S.  lUvslraitd,  1 755-54. 3  vol>.  iimo.dedicatloci  by  Johaaon,  many  o( 
the  observ&tions  also  said  to  b«  by  him)  T.  Hawkios,  Tht  Oritin  e/  tkt  EHgliih  Dram», 
mi.  3  vols.  Svo;  J.  Nichols.  Tbe  Sit  014  Playt  am  vhUk  S.  fvundtd  Utaiure  ft 
Mtaturt,  (re,  1770,  1  vols,  iimo;  S.  W.  Singer,  S.'t  Jeit  Book,  1814-15.  a  pts.  Svo; 
T.  Echtenneyer.  L.  Hcnschet,  nod  K.  Simroclt.  QuflUu  de\  S..  Berlin.  iS^i,  3  vob. 
16100;  L.  Tieck,  S-'t  Vonckitle.  htiptig.  i8jj-?9,  2  vols.  8vo;  J,  P.  Collier.  S.'t  Library 
I1843I.  >  vols.  Svo.  ind  cd.  [by  W.  C.  H«iliil|  187J.  6  vols.  8vo;  W.  C.  Iloziitt.  S.'s  JtH 
Bookt.  1864.  3  vols.  Svo:  W.  W.  Skeal,  S  'i  PJularch,  1B7S.  Svo;  F.  A.  Leo.  f«r 
Ckaptm  t>J  Sorlk's  Plularek,  1878,    (olio;  R.  Sirnpsoo.  The  Sckeat  of  S.  1878.  »  v<Am. 


Svo;  P.  Slflpfcr.  S.  etI'antiijuUi.  1870-1881,  a  fts,  Svo,  transl.  iBSo-  E.  Vil«  and  F.J. 
Fornivall,  The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  0/  S  'i  YitulM.  1880.  Svo;  J.  J  Jusserand.  M 
Reman  du  Umps  di  S.,  1887.  sm.  Svo.  transl.  iSgo.  Svo;  B.  CracFe.  D.  Cammedia  alM 


Ouellenf.  S.  u.  Gotha.  1806,  8vo;  J  W.  White,  Our  En^liih  Homer,  1F9J,  Svo.  W.  O. 
Brwwell  Sione,  S's  Uolinikid.  1806.  4to;  R.  K.  Root.  C/jinVa/  UytkaUty  it  S.. 
N  v.,  tQOj,  Svo;  II.  R.  D.  Anders.  S  'i  Booh,  on  S't  Reaiinf  and  Immtdiate  Sourftt, 
B-rrlin,  i<>04.  Svo;  C.  F,  Tucker  Brooke.  S.'t  Plularek,  igofj.  a  vols,  sm  Svo;  W. 
Theobald.  C/aitua/  Element  in  S.'t  Playt,  1900.  Svo;  W.  M.  MacCullum.  S.'i  K<im»m 
Playt.  iQio,  Svo;  Tkt  S.  Clatsia.  iqoS.  kc.  \aA  S.'t  Enstand.  1908.  &c.  (I.  GoUanCt, 
5.  Library), 

IX.  SnoAL  Kmwums 

Aodiflf:  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  S.  at  an  Antler,  iSSj.  Svo.  Bible:  T.  R.  Eatoo,  & 
end  tht  Bible,  tSsS.  Svo;  J.  Brova,  Bible  Trntht  vith  Siaktipearian  Parallelt.  jud 
ed.  1871,  8vo;  J.  Recs.  S.  and  Ike  Bible.  Phil.,  1876.  sm.  Svo;  Dp.  C.  Wordiwortb, 
S.'i  Kntnftedtt  and  Vie  o}  the  Bible.  1864.  Svo;  C.  Bullock.  S.'i  Debt  ta  tkt  DibU, 
1S79.  Svo;  VV.  II.  Malcolm,  S  and  Boly  Writ.  iSSi,  Svo;  G.  Q.  Collon.  5.  and  At 
Bible,  N.Y.,  1888.  Svo;  C.  Ellis.  S  and  tin  Bil'U.  i8o7,  sm.  Svo.  jrd  ed.  vrith 
title.  The  Chriil  in  S.,  iqo*  sm.  Svo;  W.  Butgfss,  Tht  Biblt  in  S..  100},  Svo. 
Botwiy:  J.  E,  Ginvd,  Pl/ncen  e/S  .  i8j7.  4to,  plates:  S.  Btiily,  S,'j  Careen,  18*4, 
Svo;  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Planl-hre  and  Gardtn-craU  o/  S..  ad  cd.  18S4.  «n.  8vo;  L.  H. 
Grindoa,  S.'t  Flora,  1883.  4I0;  L  Holmcswortb.  S.'t  Garden,  iqo],  8vo;  }.  H.  Bloom, 
S.'t  Garden,  iqo.{.  Svo.  Emblems:  H.  Greco,  S.  and  tht  Emblem  Writers,  187a,  4tOk 
Folk-lore  and  Use  of  SupematunU:  W.  Bell.  S't  Puck  and  kis  foiks-ion, 
1853-64,  3  vols.  6m.  Svo;  W-  I.  Tboms,  "The  Folk-lore  of  Shaktipearc,"  io  Thrt* 
Koieleli.  1865.  8vo,  reprinted  from  AlkenatHm,  1847:  B-  Tscbisrlmiu,  ffackila»i§ 
Gtrfnaniicktr  Mylke  in  S..  Halle.  18O8,  Svo;  [W.  C.  HailitE.  cditnit.  Fairy  Tak$. 
Lesendi,  and  Romantet  iltustraling  S..  (re,  1875,  Svo;  T.  F.  T.  Dyer,  Folk-iort  •/ 
S..  18S4.  Svo;  T.  A.  Spaldme,  EiisabetAan  Dentonatofy,  iSSo,  8vo;  A.  NuU. 
Fairy  UyiMaiy  of  S.,  igoo.  Svo;  J.  P.  S.  R.  Gibson.  S.'t  t/w  of  Ikt 
SipernalHrai.  1907.  Svo;  M.  Lucy.  S.  and  Ike  Supernatural.  IQ06,  Svo;  U.  H. 
Stewart,  Tkt  Supernatural  in  S.,  iqo3.  Svo;  J.  £.  Poritsky,  S.'s  Eeten,  1900, 
Svo.  Learning:  P.  Whallcy,  Enquiry  into  tkt  Learninf  0/  S.,  1748,  Svo;  R. 
Farmer,  Eisayon  Ikt  Learning  ef  S..  1767,  Svo.  reprinted  iu  ttie  variorum  (1821)  aod 
other  editions,  criticized  by  W  Masinn,  tea  S.  Papers,  onnataled  by  S.  Jifactend*. 
N  Y.,  1856.  «m.  Svo;  [K.  Ftescotl.  Essay  &n  tht  Learning  0/  S.,  1774.  4to;  E.  Capell. 
The  Sekeol  of  S  .  1780,  4(0  (vol.  iii.  of  his  Notes  and  Various  ReaJiHit  to  S  .  )7T9-8j. 
S  vols.  4to);  Mie  also  Piodadle  Sqcbce3  (above)  Legal:  W.  L.  Rushlon,  S.  a  Lawytt, 
1858,  Svo,  5  'r  Le^al  Ifazirnt,  1859.  Svo,  net*  cd.  IU07,  S.'i  Teslamentarv  i.'iiEx*C. 
1869.  Svo.  and  S.  lUariM/ft/  by  Ike  Lex  Seripla,  1^70,  &vo;  LordCampbefl.  S.'i  Z.4|«l 
Acquirements,  iSso.  8vo;  H.  T,.  Wat  S.  a  Lavrvtrt  1871,  Svo;  J.  Kohltr,  S.  9tt 
den  Fprum  dtr  Jurisprudent,  und  Nackverl,  1883-84.  »  pis,  Svo;  F,  F.  ileprd,  S.  at » 
Lawyer.  Boston,  1884.  iiJmo;  C.  K.  Davis,  Tht  Law  in  S..  St  Paul,  U.S.,  11:04.  Svo; 
W.  C.  Dcvccmon,  /•  re  S.'t  Legal  AcgmirtKents,  N  V.,  1899,  sm.  Svo.  Mcdiciat: 
G.  Faact),  Estays  on  U^nia  txkibited  tn  Bamlti,  Ophelia.  (Te.,  iSt^  Svo;  J.  C. 
BuckniU,  The  Medical  Knevitdit  of  S.,  1860,  Svo,  and  Tkt  MfidJ^elk  of  S..  1S67.  BW. 
Bvo:  C.  W.  Steams,  S.'t  Medical  Knovledte.  N.Y..  1865.  sm. Svo;  G.  Clesi.  MtJiiiniseit 
Blumenltit  aut  S..  Stutlcart.  1865.  Bvo;  A.  O  Kcllo«,  S.'s  Ihlinealiofti  of  Insanity, 
trc.  N.y..  1866,  t6mo;  H.  R.  Aubeit.  S.  alt  Medicintr.  Rostock.  1S73.  Svo,  J  P. 
Chesncy,  S  jj  a  Physician.  St  Louis.  1884,  Bvo;  B.  R.  Field,  Medical  Tkoushls  0/ S . 
and  ed..  Ea.ston.  ILS..  1885,  Svo;  J.  Moycs.  Medicine  and  Kindred  Arii  in  the  PlayttJ 
S.,  1806.  Svo;  H.  Liihr,  O10  Dartlellunx  Ktankhajttr  GeistestuiUndi  in  S.'s  Dramtm, 
Stuttgart.  1898,  Svu.  Militanr:  W.  J  Thorns.  "Was  S.  ever  a  Soldier?"  in  ih 
Thru  Nattiett,  186$.  Svo.  Natural  History:  R.  Patterson.  Insrcti  mentiantd  Is 
S  '1  Plays,  1838.  Svo;  J.  H.  Fenntll.  S  Cyclopaedia,  \&t>i.  Svo,  pt.  i-  Zoology.  Man  (all 
published);  J  E.  Haitini.  Ornilkaloey  of  S..  iflji.  Svo;  C.  K.  Smith,  The  Rural  Lift 
of  S.,  1874.  Svo:  )  Waller.  S't  Uomtond  Rural  Life.  1874.  4to,  illustrated;  B. 
Mayou.  liaiural  llntaryofS.,  1877,  Svo,  quotations;  E.  Phlpson,  Animal  Lore  oj  S'l 
Time.  1883.  am.  Svo;  W.  H.  Scagcr,  Natural  Uitlory  in  S.'t  Time.  1896.  8vo; 
E.  O.  von  Lippmann,  Nalvmiit.  ant  S.,  1901,  Svo.  I^ulc^sophj:  W  J.  Bircb. 
Pkiloiopky  end  Rtlisiom  of  S..  1843,  &m.  Svo;  V.  Knauer,  W.  S,  ier  PUilosapk, 
Innsbruck,  1879.  Svo.  |  Priotiog:  W.  Bidden,  S.  and  Typotrapky,  1871,  Svo. 
Paythology-  J,  C.  BuckniU.  The  Psyckohgy  0/  S.  iS.io.  Svo,  E  Onimus,  L» 
PtyeJto.'pgio  dans  let  Dramei  dt  S.,  1876,  Svo;  Blautd.  Etude  mtdico-Psytkijhtiqma 
tUT  S.  el  set  ruvret.  1S89.  Bvo.  Sea-  J  Scbuemann.  See  u.  Srefahti  in  S.  s  Dramtn, 
1876.  410;  W  B.  Wball.S.'i  Sea  Terms  txplaintd.  1910,  Svo.  Sports.  D  H  MaddM. 
Diary  ef  Matter  Wiliiatn  Silence,  i3g7,  acw  cd.  1907,  Svo;  W.  L.  Ruahton,  S.  i* 
Arclur,  1897,  Svo. 

X.  PniODICAU 

5.  Jr«f««n.  edited  by  M.  L.  Mohke.Lelptlg.  fjH  April  iSrotosjnlPebniarir  1874. 
flo  Noa.  (all  publisbea);  SkskitptarianA,  1SS3,  Ac.,  tm.  8vo;  Nrm  Skakttpettmna 
(N  Y  Shakespeare  Soc.),  1902,  itc  Fron  the  oomvicDccBCDt  of  NMes  and  Qutriti  in 
1(56,  a  ipecial  Slukc^>eare  departmcot  (ms  Indexes)  baa  been  carried  OQ. 

XI.  SEAKitruu  Sociznu  and  txus  Pubucahors 

PnetiJintt  aftk*  SkeMeld  S.  CM  (tlif-M),  1819.  Svo;  Shakespeare  Soctely  (1841) 
rarioa*  publkatiou,  1S41-S3.  48  vola.  Svo;  New  Sbakipere  Society,  rraatadieai  aod 


MhcT  publications,  reprints  of  auartos,  &c.,  1S74,  ftc.,8wo;  Deutsche  &  GeacUsrhaft 
(■(64).  Jaktkntk.  Weimar,  i86s,  ftc.  in  progrcaa.  The  S  Society  of  New  York 
(iBSs)  has  published  the  Bamktidn  S.  (1SS&-91).  ao  vols.,  and  Bamktiii  Xttiaratian  S 


(■(64).    Jakrkmth.  Weimar,  1S65,  ftc.  in  progrcaa.     The  S   Society  of  New  York 

'  ~~  {)  has  published  the  Bamktidn  S.  (1SS&-91).  ao  vols.,  and  Bamktiii  Xtti^ratian  S 

J.  Etc  ),  under  the  ediiorthipof  J  A.  Mor>aB.itsfirst  President,  and  has  issued  other 


(too^.iic  ),  under  the  ediiorsoipolj  A.  Mor>aB.itsnrst  President,  and  has  issued  other 
pubticatiooa.  Tbc  5.  Socictic*  of  Philadeliwia,  Bimiatbaai  aad  CUftoa  najr  alw  ba 
mcatjoacd. 

XU.  UoRC 

W.  Linlcy.  5.'i  DnmtlU  Sanis,  n.d..  f  vots.  folio;  Tht  S.  Aliwm.tr  Warwick- 
tkirtCartand  (C.  Lonsdale).  i86i.  folio;  C.  G.  GMvima,  Bdmdti  m.  5..Lefpaic.  1868. 
Svo:  H.  Lavoix.  Ltt  Tradmltnrs  d«  S.  m  pmisMw.  18A9.  8vo:  A.  Rotle,  Bamdtwak  H 
&  U9sk,  1878. 4to:  l4t$rfSmtgi  ma*  fauafu  ctf  J*  Mmk  WS.  Soc),  1884.  ««w  £ 


W.  Kaybr.  5.  <W  Viirir,  1806;  W.  K.  Wbh*.  Im4t*  to  lk$  S^tt.  6v..  to  S.  ««M 
knH  keen  tet  t9  Mntit,  1900.  Svo;  L.  C.  Elsea,  S.  in  ifmste,  1901.  Svo:  H.  J.  Coontt. 
La  Untica  in  S.,  looj,  Svo.  See  also  the  musfcal  works  of  1.  Addison.  T.  A.  Arne.  C. 
H.  Bcrlioa.  Sir  H.  R.  Biibop,  C.  Dibdin.  W.  LInley,  M.  Locke.  G.  A.  Mactarrflo.  r. 
Ueodcludbi-Bartbokly,  H.  Puicdl«  ^  A.  SuUivaa,  G.  Vcrdl,  Itc 

Xin.  PiCTOtLU.  lUDlXlATlONt 

C.  Taylor,  Piclnrtsque  BeauHez  of  S.,  after  Smirke.  Stotbard,  Ik.,  1783-87,  a  vrfa. 
4to;  W.  H.  Bunbury.  Striei  of  Prints  illutlialivt  of  S  .  1791-96.  oblon*  (olio;  S. 
Harding,  S.  illustraiti.  170J,  4to;  S.  Ireland,  Pidurerqut  Semes  vpam  the  Avan,  179s. 
8vo;  J.  and  J.  Boydell.  Colleition  of  Prims  from  Pictures  iUattrating  the  DtantMit 
Works  of  S.,  i8o]-j,  a  vnb,  atlas  folio.  100  plates,  forms  BUpplcinent  to  Boytleil's 
CditioD;  reproduced  by  pholonraphy.  1864,  4to.  reduced,  and  edited  by  J.  P.  N«rn, 
PliUdclphia.  1874.  4I0;  S.  Porlhlia.  rSii-jo,  roy.  Svo;  Stoll.ird,  IllttUraliomt  ef  S., 
t8:6,  Svo;  F.  A.  M.  Rctxscb.  Gallerie  tu  St  dramal.  Wttkzn  in  Vmrii'in.  Leipfie. 
1818-46,  8  vols.  obi.  4to:  J.  Thurston,  Uttnlrationt  of  S.,  iSjo,  Svo;  F.  Howard.  r*# 
Spirit  of  tbe  Playt  oJ  S.,  1833.  S  voU.  Svo;  L.  S.  Ruhl.  Ski'Ken  =*  S.'i  rfra»».  Weriem. 
Fianklort.  1817-31,  Cawcl,  1838-40  6  vols,  oblong  folio;  G.  F.  Sarncnl.  S.  Ulusttalti 
in  a  Series  of  Lastdttapetand  Arekitectural  Dtttint,  1841.  Svo,  reproduced  as  Tm 
Bb^k  of  S.  Gemr,  1846,  Svo;  A.  Picbot,  Gaierie  dei  Ptrtonnjtet  de  S,  1644,  4to;  I. 
Tyrrcl,  Cat.  of  an  Estentire  Collection  ef  Print:  iliuslralive  of  W.  S  ,  1850,  Bvo;  W. 
V.  Kaulbach.  S.  Gallerie.  Berlin.  i8s7-s8,  3  pts.  fulio;  P.  Konewka.  t.in  Sommernackta- 
Miam,  Heidelb..  1868.  4to,  and  Falstajg  11.  seine  Ceielten,  Slrasburit.  1871.  Svo;  E. 
un9.-t5ea,S.StencsandChararleTS.t&-;b,  4I0,  illustrations  (rtim  A.F.  PccLt's  S.  Calterit, 
Leipjiit.  1S76.  4I0;  I.  0.  lUlliwtll  Phillipps.  //and  List  of  Druwintt  and  Encratinga 
ittuslratiH  of  Ike  Life  of  S.  1884.  Svo;  W.  E.  Henley.  The  Crapkie  GaJlery  ef  S'l 
Btroinet,  1888,  folio;  R.  L.  B6ocke.  5  i^n  Coi/MM4r,  1S&9,  Svo;  R.  Dudley  aad  othcn, 
S.  Picbtrts,  1896,  Svo;  M.  Miller,  S.ean  CoJlumes  (diaracters  of  each  play). 

JOV. 


VarJb. 

N.  Rowe.  The  Lift  of  Mr  W.  S.,  1743.  Svo.  the  first  separate  life;  N.  Drake, 
S.  and  hit  Timet,  1817.  a  vols.  410;  J.  Britton,  RcsKarki  on  tkt  Lift  ami 
Wriiingt  of  S.,  revised  edition.  1818.  am.  8vo;  A.  Skoilowe,  Life  of  S, 
tin.  3  vols.  Svo;  J.  P.  Collier.  Nea  Facts.  1835.  Bvo  [sec  XIX,  Paj  oc-Collier'  Controv  ' 
asd  Traditionary  Anecdotes  of  S.  colleeled  in  167 j,  1838,  Svo;  T.  Campbell.  Z.t/e  tmd 
Wfitints  of  W.  S.,  1838,  8vo:  C.  KniKhl,  S..  a  Bicf.rapky.  1841.  Svo,  reprinled  ia 
Shidies.  iSjo.  a  vols,  Svo;  J.  O.  Halliwcll-PhiHipps.  The  Lift  of  W.  S.,  1818.  Svo,  S. 
Faciimiles.  1863,  folio.  Itluitralions  of  Ike  Life  of  S.,  1874,  folio,  and  Okllinn  of  lit 
Life  of  S..  i88i,8vo,6tbed.  18S6.  avols.  Svo:  F.  P.  G.  Guirot.  S,  *( /M/ew/j.  183*. 
8vo,  translated  into  Enelish,  1851.  Svo;  G,  M.  Tweddell.  S.,  kis  Timet  «nctC»mlMm- 
^iiriesj  1832.  iimo.  and  ed.  1861-63,  tin6nishcd:  W.  W.  Lloyd.  Estayi  on  Lift  and 


av'iitii.i,   IDS'.   •'■UU.  *nu  tu-   loui-uj,  uiiuMi>iitu;   n .   ti .   L.iuyu,  r.iiayi  on  L.      _ 

Plays  of  S.,  1858,  Svo;  S.  Neil,  S.,  a  Critical  Bi^grapky,  1861,  Svo;  T.  Dc  Quinoey. 
S.,  a  Biosrapky.  1864.  Svo:  T.  Kenny.  Life  a'^1  Genius  of  S.,  1664.  Svo:  W.  Betk. 
W.  S..  tine  biott.  Studie,  Munich.  186.1.  sm.  8vo;  S.  W.  Fullom  The  Bislory  af  W. 
S..  rnded.  1864, 8vo:  Victor  M.  Huco.  WS.,iS64,  Svo,  tran=lited  into  Dutch.  Gerroaa 
and  English:  \\.  C.  Bobn.  Biotrapky  nnd  Bihlietfapkyof  S.  (Philobiblon  Soc..  i86jl. 
Bvo.  illustrations:  J.  Jordan,  Oricinal  Collections  on  S.  and  Stratford,  1780.  edtted  by 
10.  Halliwell  Phillipps,  i.'<A4.  Alo-  J  A.  Hcraud,  S  'i  Inner  Life  at  intimated  in  kit 
Works.  1865,  Svoj  R.  G.  White.  Memaitt  ef  the  Life  of  W.  S.  Boston.  1865.  Svo; 
S.  A.  Allibonc.  Biopraphy  of  S,  (in  Diitienary.  vol.  1.  1870);  H.  N  lludsoo.  S.:hii 
tdfe.  Art,  and  Characters,  Boston.  1871,  4th  ed.  18S1.  3  vols,  urao;  R.  Gcofe,  S-,  trim 
Uben  m.  I.  Werke.  Hildburghiusco.  1871,  Svo;  F.  K.  Elje,  W.  S  HlUe.  1876.  Urm 
Svo,  transl.  iSSS;  G.  H    Calvert.  S.;  A  Bioirapkic,  Atslhetic  Sivdy,  Boston.  i8;g. 


kitniclf,  i885.  Svo  (os  in  character  of  Prince  Henry);  W  J.  Rolfe.  S  the  Boy.  1807. 
MB  Svo.  Sidney  Lee,  Li/e  of  W  S.,  iSffR.itbcd  looS.Svo.  illustrated  ed.  1899,  Urge 
8*0;  Goldwin  Smith.  S  tht  Man,  Toronto,  1899.  Svo;  G.  Duval.  La  Vie  trndiijnxdt 
S,  mded.  1900.  sm.  SvoiD  H.  Lambert. CtirWr  Sianae,  5.  documents.  1904,  cm  Svo; 
W.  I.  RoKe.  Life  of  W  S.  190.,.  Svo.  illustrated;  W  C.  Haditt.  S .  tht  Man  ami 
kis  Work.  3rd  ed..  150S.  Svo;  Frank  Harris.  The  Man  S.  and  kis  Trasic  Life  Sle'T. 
1909,  Svo;  £.  Law,  S.  at  Gruotn  of  tht  Ckambtr,  tgto.  sm.  Svo. 


h.—Sp*citt  Wttka. 

Antograph:  Sir  F.  Madden,  Autograph  and  Ortkofspky  of  S,  1837.  4I0;  S '1 
An!.iK'apk.  copied  and  enlarged  by  J  Harris,  Stc.  (Rodd).  i84t;  J  O.  Ilalliscl) 
Pkillipps.  S.'i  Will.  1851.  4I0;  I!  Slauntan,  Mtmorials  of  S.  Photofr&phed.  ifiOi 
folio.  J  H.  Friswell.  Pkolotr.  Reprod.  of  S  's  Will.  iS«4.  4to;  J.  Toubnin  Smith  S^ 
AmtofaPhs.  1864.  4I0:  F  J  Furnivall.  On  S  'r  Sit.naisi'ei.  1895.  Svo.  A.  Hall,  S  » 
Btnd-j.Tiiini  fuilhrr  illuil'aleJ,  1899.  Svo;  Birthday.  B  Corney,  ArgMment  ew  fit 
Af.umcd  Birthday.  1864.  Svo.  Bones:  C  M  luplcby.  S  'j  &>ii«j.i83j.  sm  4to;  W 
Hall.  S  '1  Crate,  Notes  of  Tradiliont.  18.S4.  6vo  Crab  Tree:  C  F  Green,  Lt(e»d  4/ 
S-'s  Crab  Tree,  1857.  4I0,  illuslriiied  DcerSlealing  C.  II.  Bracebridge.  S  no  Dext 
Sleaier.  1861,  Svo,  illu'^irated.  Genealogy  aad  Family  j  Jordan,  Peditrtt  af  tkt 
Ftniily  of  S  .  1796,  ia\{>\  iii.otR.  Ry^ia'i  Dramatic  Table  Talk,  iSas-30  ivol*  Svo- 
itemoirs  of  the  Families  of  S.  and  Bart,  1790.  ed  Halliwell.  iB6s.  4to.  G.R  Frrodi 
Skaksptareana  Grnealotica.  1869.  Svo,  j  O  Halliwell  Philltpps.  Enlriei  reipictini  S, 
k$t  Family  and  Connexions.  1864.  ^to;  C.  C  Slopes. S.'i  Warvitttkire  Comltmporarits . 
1897.  new  ed.  1907,  8vo.  and  Family,  nith  an  Atiounl  of  tht  Ardent,  1901.  Svo;  C.  I. 
Elton.  W.  S..  tiit  Family  and  Fritndt,  1904.  8vo,  J.  W.  Cray.  S.'i  Marriage,  etc 
19DS.8V0,  Ghost-Belief.  A  Rofic,  The  CkosI  Behrl  of  S.,  t&st.  &vo.  For  S.'i  use  of 
Uw  supernatural  see  IX  SPEcrAL  Knowledge  (Folk-lore,  etc  ).  Mame:  J.  O  Halliwrfl 
Phill'pps.  A'eie  Lamps  or  Oldf  1880.  8vo.  advocates  "Shaiespcare".  J.  Winsor  Wtt 
S.  SkapUigbt  Boston,  U  S,.  18B7.  Svo;  W.  H  Edwards.  SI'aksper  not  S..  1930.  Svo; 
J  L.  Haney.7"AeA'jweo/»'  S.,  1906,  Svo.  Occupation.  Sec IX.  Spccial  Kmowledoc, 
aboi-c  Religion;  F.  Frititart.  War  S.  tin  Chiitll  Heidelberg.  iSj*.  Svo;  W.  I. 
Biu-h.  P ktio so pky  and  Religion  of  S.,  1849.  sm.  «vo,  thinks  him  a  sceptic;  E  Vehse  S. 
•Is  P'l'lestant  Politiker.  Pt^hoUg,  «.  Dithler .  Hamburg,  iSji.  a  vols,  sm.  Bvo;  J.  I. 
Rfilmaan.  Vbrr  S's  religtose  n.  ethitthe  Bedenlung.Sl  Gall.  1853.  Jsmo-  A.  r, 
Rio.  S  1664.  Svo  (S,  Roman  Cnlholicl;  W.  Koenig.  S.  o/i  Dithler,  Wellvtiser.  m. 
Ck'iil.  Uip«ig.  1873.  8vo;  A.  Citroan,  S's  U-rals.  N  Y  .  1880,  Svo;  J  M.  Raich. 
S.'s  Steilunt  tur  Katkal  Rdiiien.  1884,  Svo;  J,  M.  Robertson.  The  Religion  of  S. 
i8«7.  8vo,  W  Klocti.  S.  alt  religiAser  Ditkter,  Berlin.  1S90.  Svo;  G.  W.Bayoham. 
S*:ilirnborg  and  S  .  1894.  Svo;  J  Carter,  S  ,  Puritan  and  RecntanI,  tSo;  sm  Svo- 
S.  i.oiwin.  Tke  Religion  of  S.,  1899.  Svo;  H.  S.  Bowden.  The  Religion  of'S..  ekieiy 
frtm  the  Wriiings  of  R  Simfion,  iSgo.  sm.  Svo.  J  Countermine.  TheReisgions  Bdii 
of  if  .  1906.  Svo.  Stratford'Upoo-Avoa.  R.  B  Wbeter.  Bislory  and  Aniiqmitian/ 
Stralfoid.  1&06.  iwo.AccoHtUof  tke  Birthplace,  new  edition.  1S63.  Svo.  and  Calleclmmtm, 
1865,  4to;  F.  W.  Faitholt,  Tke  Uome  of  S .  1847.  8vo.  engravinxs  repioducod  la  S- 
Neils  aamt  af  S.,  1S71,  Svo:  I  O.  Halliwell  Phillipps.  Stso  Bok*  ttamt  S.  teed 
Stratford.  1850,  dto.  Bri^  Band  List  of  the  Borough  Records,  libt.  Svo.  Dtscriptiw 
Calendar.  iSO.i.  folio.  Brief  Guide  to  the  Gardens,  1863,  Svo.  Bi'.lorieal  Aecowmt  m  tkt 
New  Place.  1864.  folio  illustrated,  and  Siraijord  in  the  Timet  of  ike  S.'s.  1S64,  lotto; 
L,  Lct-a.  Stratford  as  connected  vnlh  S  .  t»^i.  Svo;  J.  R.  Wise.  S  .  ^11  BirtkpUtt  and 
itg  Nei(.kbonrkoo4,  1S61.  Hvo;  J.  C.  M.  Bellew.  S.'t  Btmeat  S'e»  Piact.  iS6j  ana. 
8vo,  illustrated,  with  pcdigRes;R.  £.  Hunter,  S.  aaif  Stmtford,  1S64,  Svo;  J.  H. 
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tafcHB,  S.,  Ut  BtrtJitSan,  Bt9u.  ani  Cmm,  1884,  4X0.  nuttntad;  J.  W&tter,  S.'t 

Bawit  and  Rural  Life,  lAji.  ^to.  illustrative  of  localities;  C.  H.  Inrilctiy,  S.  and  tkt 
WOtirmht  Enrhsurtt,  iBSj,  folio;  S.  Lee.  Slr.UferJon-Avon.  1884,  lolio.  illuMraled. 
190;.  tivo;  T  GrKQe.  S.  and  EiuUiurt  oj  Coimoioh  Fifids  at  Wdcomhr.  iSSj.  4I0;  J.  L. 
Willijins.  The  Uam4  a*d  UauHlt  0/  S  ,  iSos.  folio;  C.  J.  Ribtoa  Turner,  S't  Land. 
i8q3,  in.  Bvx>;  R.  C.  A.  Windk,  S.'i  Country.  i6qo,  8vo;  W.  S.  fira&ftineton,  S.  1 
BotM'.afid,  1903.  8va;  Marie  Corcili,  The  Plain  Truth  of  tkt  Slratford-cn-Avon 
Cr»l'CMriy,  1003.  8vo,  birthpUce;  S.  Lee,  Tht  Alttttd  VtHdatism,  190J,  8vo;  G. 
Morky,  S»t€l  Atom,  igo6,  £vo. 

XV.  PoiTKAITS 

G.  Stc*ven»,  Prsbo'.alt  for  Puhlithint  ibt  Ftlten  Potlrail,  1704.  8vo;  J.  Brittoa. 
On  tkt  ManumtniAl  Bu\t.  1S16.  Svo;  J.  Boadcn.  Attkenlicity  0/  Variaai  Picturn 
and  Prinlt  ogttei  at  PorlmHi  0}  S.,  i&n.  4t0i  A.  Wivcll,  the  UonumetUai  Bust, 
1837.  8vo,  and  Inquiry  irda  tkt  S.  PorUailt.  1840.  Rvo;  H.  Rodd.  Tkt  Chandoi 
Pattrail  I1S4QI.  Svo;  R.  H.  For^ler,  Rtmarki  on  Ike  Ckandos  Portrait,  1849,  Svo:  J 
P.  Collier.  DiiitrWian  nfion  Ike  Imiitltd  Portraits.  1851.  &wo;  C.  Wtixht.  The 
Strtlfaid  PerlraH  of  S.,  iWi.  8vo;  J.  H.  KrHwcll.  Life  PorUailt  of  W.  S  .  1864.  8vo; 
Sir  G.  Scharl.Ox  Ike  Primifal  Port'aiti  of  S..  1864.  imo;  E.  T.  Criif{,  S,  and  kU 
Pertraiti,  Buil.  ctd  ilooument.  jnd  cd.  1864  and  l836.  8vo.  andS  'i  Parlroilt  threna- 
Ufieallj  u/nndered,  Phjladelphin,  1S7;.  8vo;  G.  Hirri&on,  Tht  Stratford  BnU, 
Brookl>'n,  i56s.  4(0;  W.  Page,  Studi  of  S't  Portraiii.  1376.  sin.  a,la;  J.  P.  Norrit. 
BiUiatriPky  of  Works  on  Ike  PorlraUi  of  S.,  Philadelphia.  187Q,  Svo,  44  l)tl».  Tke 
Dmik  U*ik  of  S;  ifA\.  and  Tke  Portraitt  of  S..  Phil,  j&is,  4(0.  with  bibliotraphv 
ol  III  rcfcrcncnand  illustration;;  Am6dccPtcnot."S.,avcclesporlrdiisaiitlienlique3, 
Mmmt  Bfilannijiu,  Paris.  i&SJi;  Edvs'in  Birmann.  Der  S.  Difhler:  ver  irjf'i 
mmd  vie  tak  er  am,  Lcipug,  1901  (B.iconiAii);  A.  A.  Bckk,  Dt\  Dithttrs  Bild. 
Btriio.  iwoa.  8vf>;  JoBn  Corbin,  A  Nae  Portrait  of  S.  (Ihf  "Ely  P.-Uce").  1003.  Svo; 
C  C.  Stopes.  True  Slary  0/  tkt  Stralfari  Buit.  igo*.  8vo:  M.  H.  Spiclmano.  The 
Perireits  »f  S  .  IQO?.  Svo.  An  ctaborair  accouul  by  A.  M.  Knipp  of  the  [Ktrtrait^  in 
tht  BartOD  ollcction,  Bcstoo  Public  Library,  tnny  be  found  in  tbc  S.Catilo£ite,  iSSo, 
Urge  8vo.  For  tncdali  and  tokens,  tee  K.  Hawkins  (ed.  A.  W.  Franks  aud  II.  A. 
Grutber).  MtdaUic  lliu.  of  Crril  Britain,  Brit.  Mu».,  1885;  for  token*.  j40Qc»  Alfcin's 
Tndetnen'i  Taketu  oj  tke  iHlh  Ctntury,  i9q>. 

XVL  Lmuti  AND  DsAiunc  Hisrotv 

E.  Malonc.  JJiflarical  Aceoant  0/  the  Entliih  Slate,  17170,  enUrged  in  BoswttCs 
edilioo,  iSji;  J.  P.  Collier.  Uiilory  oJ  Entli-.k  D'amlic  Poetry.  i8ji.  new  ed  \?.i^. 
J  vole.  t»o,  Memoirs  of  Edv.  Atlryne  fShakc-ip'rare  Society).  1841.  8vo,  Tke  Allevne 
Pepti  (Shakt»pc*re  Society).  1S43,  Svo  I  Me  G.  V.  VVarncr^a  catalogue  ol  the  Dulwich 
MSS..  iSai.avol.and  idemoir^  of  ike  Priniipat  A<lors  tnlfie  Playt  ef  S.  (Sh.ikcspcarc 
SoCHty).  1S46,  8vd;  N.  J.  Hatpin.  Tke  Dtamatic  Onilies  of  S-.  184Q.  8vo,  cd.  by  C.  M. 
laslcby  (N.S.  Soc.,  lenea  i.,  »S7j-76);  N,  Oelius,  Ober  das  emliicke  TheeUeneete-t 
m  S.'s  Zeil.  Bremen,  1853,  8vo,  A.  J.  F.  Mciifrc*.  Prrdfttsitunet  eonlemfn<raini  it 
S.,  1S61,  &CW  ed.  1905.  SOI'  8vo.  and  Conltrnporains  el  lueiejteuri  de  S.,  3rd  cd.  iK9i ; 
SLtv.  W.  R.  Anowamith,  S.'l  Edilorj  and  ComrHtnlatois.  1865  8vo;  W.  Ktlly.  Notites 
tf  tke  Onau  amd  Pofatar  Amutemtnls  ef  Ike  i6tk  and  t?tk  Centnriet,  1865.  Svo;  C. 
M.  Uflsby.  Traca  ef  ike  Auiksrskip  of  Ike  Works  aiiribnled  to  5.,  iSbS.  Svo,  S.'i 
Cmtmne  9/  Prayie,  enlted  from  Writers  ef  Ike  Pint  Cetilury  ajltr  his  Riie,  |S74,  4(0 
(oabrsed  by  M»&  Toulmio  Smith  (or  NS.  Soc.,  1870).  and  S.  Atlution  Book.  1874, 
re-«J- by  J.  Munto.  idm,  j  vok.  Svo;  H.  I.  RuRsle*.  Tkr  Method  of  S.  as  an  Ariitt, 
N.Y.,  1870.  8vo;  A-  H.  Paget.  S.'s  Piavt.  a  Chapirr  of  State  Uislory.  187s.  8vo;  H. 
Utiia.  S.'i  Dramatic  Art.  transUted  by  L.  D.  Schmltz.  1876,  1  vols.  £vo:  H.  P. 
Stokes.  Tke  Ckrona!'ti<^t  Order  oj  S  's  Plays.  i8j8.  8vo;  K.  Knoilz.  S.  i-t  Amerika, 
BctUd,  1S81.  Svo;  C.  UucTcr.  Symhroniit.  ZnsamMernleliitng  der  seickligslrn  fiotiatn 
«*.  S.'(  L^n  n.  Wefkf.  1S81.  4(0:  J.  A.  Symonds.  S.'i  PrcJrcesiart  in  Ike  Enitiih 
Drama,  iSia.  new  ed.  1900.  8vo;  A.  R.  Frey.  S.  arid  tkt  illfffd  Sp<jnisk  Prototypet, 
N.Y.,  lBd6,  un.  4to:  F.  G.  Fleay,  A  Ckreniele  BiU^ry  of  tkt  London  Slate  /  r  jo-r  A^t , 
1S90.  8vo,  Uid  Biairapki.-.al  Chronicle  of  tke  Entliik  D'ama,  iSoi.  3  vols.  8vo;  V.  J. 
WmWM.SamajttoFrtskAUusionstoS.  isgf-1094,  t886.U.  8vo:  C.T.  Gaedertz.  Ziir 
Kemtmiti  i.  aiUntI-  Bi>kne.  Bremen.  1888.  8vq;  E.  Waldco.  Stan  Criticism,  from 
Drydeti  ta  end  ef  iSlH  Century.  i9oj,  Svo;  C.  E.  L.  Winftatc.  S's  Utroimei  on  Ike 
Slate.  iSqs.  Svv;  F.  S.  Boas,  S.  and  his  Predecettori,  iSq6.  sm.  Svo;  H.  Schwib.  Das 
Sekau^fiti  im  Srkaa.pitl  ittr  Zeit  S.'i,  Vienna.  iSo<S.  8vo;  A.  Brindl,  Qucilcn  dts 
wdliick^n  Dramas  in  En(land  ror  S..  Struiburg,  1898.  8vo;  T.  R.  Lounsbitrv,  S  ran 
Wi       •'  "  "  .  -.     --    .         ,  „ 

F. 

5. 

C  Brodratir,  Die  S.Bilhnt,  Weimar.  (904.  u..^ 

tkUcr,  1004.  8ro;  C.  E.  HuRben.  Tke  Praise  of  S.,  iftO).  8wo;' A-  H.  Wool!.  S.  and  tke 

OU  Semlkwark  Piajhauset.  igoj,  8vo;  P.  Hcnslovue.  Diary  (iS93-i6oS),  ed.  W.     W. 

Gteg.    igo4-8.    a    volt.   la.   Svo;    Utmlatre   Pajtrs    (is,ii5-i6(ij).  ed.   W.    W.   Greg. 

1007.  I»-   «vo;   S.  Lee.  S.  and  Iht   idodem  State,    1006.  Svo;  L.  L.  Schnecking, 

5.  !■  lit..  V'Uil  tiiner  Zeit,  iqoS   Svo;  W.  Ruleieb,  Johnson  on  5<,ioo8,  sm.    Svo: 

W.  L.  RttftStonj  S  and  the  Am  of  Entliik  Poaie.  i^otr,  sm.  Svo. 

Ovmunf:  S-'i  SihausfitU  eriHuitrt  wm  P.  Horn.  Leipus;.  1813-31,  $  vols.  8wo; 
E.  A.  Hagea.  S.'s  ersttt  Eruheiiwi  auj  denB&hnrn  Deuluklinds,  Kiin'gs^  1831.8V.5; 
K  A«n»B.  S.  nnd  seine  lieulschen  Vbersetur.  Liccnita.  1843.  4to;  N.  Delius.  Die 
Stkittel-Tieckicke  S.  Vbenele-.  Bonn..  1846.  iimo;  C.  Elze,  Die  en%tiitht  Scracke  i% 
De»ti€Uand,  Drcwlen.  1864.  umo;  F.  A.  T.  Kreyi^iR.  S.  Cultus.  Elbing,  1864.  Svo; 
L.  G.  Lemckc,  S.  im  teinem  Vtrkaltnitse  in  Denttikland.  Leipzig.  1864,  8%-o;  \V.  T. 
Tbotna.  "S.  in  Germany."  in  Tkree  Sottlrls,  186s.  8vo;  A.  Cohn,  S.  inCtrmany  in 
iMt  i6lk  and  t?lh  Ctnlarier,  1865.  4I0:  C.  Humbert.  Afo/itrf.  S.  und  d.  dentsckt 
Eritik.  Leipzig.  1869,  8vo:  W,  OchclhauscT,  Die  Wurditunt  S'l  in  Engl.  u.  Deuittk- 
land,  i&6q.  8vo:  R.  Gcnfe,  Ctsckichte  d.  S.'tcben  Dramrn  in  Dfutichliind,  Leipzig, 
liro.  ivo;  M.  Beroavs.  Znr  EnitUkuntstesckiehlt  des  schlegtlstken  S,  Lciprig.  1871. 
8vo;  R.  J.  Bencdit.  DieS.Pmati#.  Stuttgart.  1873.  8vo;  W.  WaRiier,  S.  und  die 
maititt  Krilik.  Hamburg.  1874,  Svo;  J.  McUsncr.  Die  en^liscken  Cnin^ianun  im 
CiUrrtick.  Vienna.  1884.  8vo;  E.  Rossi.  Studien  uler  S.  u.  das  modtrne  Theater, 
Berlin,  i8*s.  Svo;  Merwhberger,  Die  Ar\lliate  S.aufd.  Ramhurgcr  Bukne.  i8->a.  410; 
R.  WcKcaer.  S.'i  £jn^Mti  anf  Goetke.  1890.  Svo.  and  Die  Buhnrruinrichtuni  des  S. 
Tkeaure,  Halle,  1007.  Svo;  It.  Rauch,  Lent  n.  5..  Berlin,  tSQi,  Svo;  E.  Kocppel, 
StmJiex  4htr  S.'t  Wtrkung  auf  uilgenosi.  Dramaliker,  1905,  Svo;  A.  Boctlingk,  & 
mmi  tMtere  Klassikcr,  rooo.  8vo. 

7rmoc«:  H.  Beyle.  Aa^iiM  et  S.  1813-)!.  a  pts.  Svo;  J.  B.  M.  A.  Lacroit.  Iliitoira 
dMrinfiuenitde  S  tarlelkiilrtfrantais,  Bruswb.  18^6.  Svo;  W.  Reymund.  CrnejUe. 
S.,  ex  Geetke.  Berlin,  1864.  8va;  A.  Schmidt,  Voltaire's  VtrdiensU  nm  die  EinfUkrung 
5..  1M4.  410;  C.  Adolph.  Voli-ure  tl  It  tkfitrt  de  S..  iSSj,.  410;  P.  Stapler.  Moliire 
at  S.,  1887,  4lb  ed.  1899.  im  Svo;  J.  J,  Jutiennd,  S,  ed  France  sous  I'aruien  rigim*, 
>U9(  iSoSf  Svo;  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  S.  and  Voltaire,  iqoi,  sm.  8vo. 
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XVI L  Sbaezsteau  Jubilus 

Eftaj  pm  the  Jahilee  at  Stratford,  1769,  8vo;  S.'i  Garland,  1769.  8 vo,  second 
lition  1S16,  Svo;  Cencist  Account  of  Carrick's  Jubilee.  1769.  and  ika  Festivals  of 
Ii»7  and  iS^o.  1830.  Svo;  Destripint  Account  of  tke  Second  Cata,  1830.  8vo;  K.  F. 
CutzVov,  £tne  S.  Feier  an  der  llm.  Lcipiig.  1864.  Svo;  P.  H.  A.  UObias,  Die  deithckt 
S.  Ftiet,  I.eiri>cig,  1864,  Svo:  Terrtnlenary  Celebration  by  tke  S'ev  Rntlani  llistorif 
CtMttlogiial  Society  at  Button.  1S64.  Svo;  OfBti^l  Pragrammf  al  the  Ttrcinttiary 
Fetiitat  at  .'Urai/orJ.  vllk  Lift,  Guide,  6rc.,  iSb4,  Svo;  Prataadinti  V  S.iam  EmUr- 
lainmtnt  at  ,Vev  Orteant,  iSgt.  4I0. 


XVin.  IftRjum  CoKnovKssT 


UisttUaneemt  Papers  and  Ueal  Jntlrvmrnis  under  the  Fend  ami  SeaJ  of  W.  S 
i79S.irap.  folio,  inded  i7r)6.ftvo(W.  H,  Ireland'* (orKeric);  Vorligcm.anUiitoric^ 
Tragedy.  ijDb.^m&vo.  ind  ed.  i8ji,8vo  (forRcry):  E.  Malonc,  Inquiry  into  Ike  A  utken- 
lutty  0/  Certain  Papers  and  Legal  IntUumenlt,  1796.  Svo;  W.  li.  Ireland.  AulkeuHe 
Auovntof  the  Ssan  USS.,  1796.  Svo;  S.  Ireland.  InveUitalion  of  Mr  ifatant.  ngi, 
Svo;  J.  J.  E»chenburR.  Ub€r  den  Vi>r(cHickcn  Fund  S  ulter  nandsck'tften.  Lcipiig, 
1797.  sm,  8vo;G  Chalmers,  .^*oi«g^/o/ii<  Bdiesers  in  the  S.  Papers,  frt.,  t797-i&oo, 
3  pt*.  Svo;  (G.  HardinBci,  Chaimenana.  1800,  8wo;  W.  IL  Ireland.  Comfastons  iSos 
sm.  Svo,  Dew  edltioa,  with  iaUoduciioa  by  R.  G.  White,  1S74,  timo. 

XIX.  P*YKE  CoLUER  Cottrr.ovtsst 

J.  P.  Collier.  Kns  Facts  regarding  tke  Life  of  S..  183s,  8vo.  New  ParticuUn,  1836, 
8vo.  Furlker  Particulars,  1839,  Svo,  Reasons  lor  a  new  F.Jilinn  af  S.'s  Works.  iSii, 
Jnd  cd.  1841,  Svo.  Bnd  NoUs  and  Emtndaliont  la  Iht  Text  (S.  Soc).  i8sj,  tnd  ed 
I3s3.  fivo.  transblcd  into  German  by  DrLco,  1833.  alsoio  J.  Ircic'a  Eria'asuntsband 
"*  »  O'^'-en.  i8^\.  nvo;  S.  W.  Singer,  Tke  Text  of  S.  rindicaled.  1853.  8vo 
(anf-Collwr);  J.  O.  Halliwcll  PhillipfH.  Curiosities  cf  Uodern  S.ian  CrUicism.  1833, 
Svo  (antiCollicr).  Ob^emations  on  Ike  US.  Emend<itit>ns,  1S5J.  Svo  (anti-CoIlicr)  nnti 
ObserDolions  on  the  S  ian  Foreeries  at  Bridtratitrr  House,  1853,410  (anti-Collier)- 
C.  Kninhl.  Old  Lamps  or  Nob?  1S53,  lamo  Ipro-ColUer);  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  A  Fev  Kola 
on  S  i«;].  8vo;  N  Delius.  Ceii.Vr'i  alte  kan-hchr.  EmtnJallonen,  Bonn.  1851,  Svo 
(antp  Collier);  F.  A.  Leo,  Dte  Delius'sche  Kriiik.  Berlin.  1853.  Svo  {pro-Collitr)-  R. 
G.  \UiIe.  S.s  Scholar,  1854.  Svo  (anti-Collier);  J.  T.  MommMn.  Dee  Perkins  S  . 
Berlin,  iSu- o^^'o  (anti-CoUicr);  A.  E.  Brae,  Literary  Cook  fry,  iS^it.Svo  Canli-Collier), 
and  Collier,  Coleridge,  and  S.,  i860,  8vo,  disputes  outhenticity  ol  followins  lectures-  S. 
T.  Colcrid^re,  Snen  Ltetures  on  S.  and  Milton,  edited  by  J.  P  Collit-r  iSeft-  Rev  A. 
Dyce.  Strictarrt  on  Mr  Collier's  Sew  Edition  [i8sB|,  iS^q.  Svo  (anli-'Collier)-  C  "m. 
Incleby,  The  S.  PabricathHi.  iSso,  am.  Svo,  and  ComflaeVias/ of  the  S.  Comlroversy 
i.S6i.WLthbibbocraphy  (antiColtier);  N.  E-  S.  A.  il:im'tUan.  In^juiry  into  Iht  Gennint- 
nest  of  the  MS.  Corrtcltons,  i860.  4to  (anti-Collier);  Collier's  Re^y  to  Banillon,  1S60. 
?"ii  ^J/  J-  Dv"?"^^'/'^'"'  "/  '*«  f'feitnl  Slatt  of  Ike  S  Contretersy.  i860,  Svo: 
\.y-  F, '«''^',V'*«y=cf'"'S'"*"*"''  **"'  3  PW-  4to;  H.  B.  Wbeilley,  Account  a) 
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SHALLOT,  Allium  aKahmeum,  a  hardy  bulbous  perennial, 
ifhich  has  not  been  certainly  found  wild  and  is  regarded  by 
A.  de  Candolle  as  probably  a  modification  of  A.  Cepa,  dating 
from  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  Christian  era  (Origin  of  Culli- 
mud  PtarUs,  p.  71).  It  is  extcnsivdy  cultivated  and  is  much 
used  in  cookery,  besides  which  it  is  excellent  when  pickled.  It 
is  propagated  by  oSsets,  which  are  often  planted  in  September 
or  October,  but  the  principal  crop  should  not  be  got  in  eariicr 
than  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  In  planting,  the  tops 
of  the  bulbs  should  be  kept  a  little  above  ground,  and  it  is  a 
commendable  plan  to  draw  away  the  soil  surrounding  the  bulbs 
when  they  have  got  root-hold.  They  should  not  be  planted 
on  ground  recently  manured.  They  come  to  maturity  about 
July  or  August.  There  are  tvro  sorts— the  common,  and  the 
Jersey  or  Russian,  the  latter  being  much  larger  and  less 
pungent. 

SHALMANESER  [Ass.  $vlman»-afand,  "the  god  Sulman 
(Solomon)  is  chief  "1,  the  name  of  three  Assyrian  princes. 

Sbaliunesei  I.,  son  of  Hadad-nirari  I.,  succe«led  his  father 
as  king  of  Assyria  about  1310  B.C.  He  carried  on  a  series  of 
campaigns  against  the  Aramaeans  in  northern  Mesopotamia, 
annexed  a  portion  of  Cilicia  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  estab- 
lished  Assyrian  colonies  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocii.  'According 
to  his  annals,  discovered  at  Assur,  in  his  first  year  he  conquered 
eight  countries  in  the  north-west  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of 
Arinnu,  the  dust  of  which  he  brought  to  Assur.  In  his  second 
year  he  defeated  Sattuara,  king  of  Malaria,  and  his  Hittitc  allies, 
and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Carchomish. 
He  built  palaces  at  Assur  and  Nineveh,  restored  "  the  world- 
temple  "  at  Assur,  and  founded  the  city  of  Cabh. 

Shauianeser  II.  succeeded  his  father  Assur-nazir-pal  III. 
858  B.C.  His  long  reign  was  a  constant  series  of  campaigns 
against  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Babylonians,  the  nations  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  Cilicia  and  Ararat.  His 
armies  penetrated  to  Lake  Van  and  Tarsus,  the  Hittites  of 
Carchemish  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  and  Hamath  (Hamah) 
and  Damascus  were  subdued.  In  854  B.C.  a  league  formed  by 
Hamath,  Arvad,  Ammon,  "  Ahab  of  Israel  "  and  other  neigh- 
bouring princes,  under  the  leadership  of  Damascus,  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  him  at  &arkar  (Qarqar),  and  other 
battles  followed  in  849  and  846  (see  Jzws  {  lo).  In  842  Hazael 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
The  territory  of  Damascus  was  devastated,  and  Jehu  of  Samaria 
(whose  ambassadors  arc  represented  on  the  Black  Obelisk  now 
in  the  British  Museum)  sent  tribute  along  with  the  Phoenician 
cities.  Babylonia  had  already  been  conquered  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  Chaldacans  in  the  south,  and  the  Babylonian 
king  put  to  death.  In  836  Shalmancscr  made  an  expeditidn 
against  the  Tibarenl  (Tabal)  which  was  followed  by  one  against 
C^^padoda,  and  in  833  came  the  campaign  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
following  year  the  old  king  found  it  needful  to  hand  over  the 
command  of  his  armies  to  the  Tartan  (commander-in-chief), 
and  six  years  later  Nineveh  and  other  cities  revolted  against  him 
under  his  rebel  son  Assur^ianin-paL  Civil  war  continued  for 
two  years;  but  the  rebellion  was  at  last  crushed  by  Samas- 
Sjmmon  or  Samsi-Hadad,  another  son  of  Shalmancscr.  Shal- 
maneser  died  soon  afterwards  in  833  B.C.  He  had  built  a  palace 
at  Calah,  and  the  annals  of  his  reign  are  engraved  on  an  obelisk 
of  black  marble  which  he  erected  there. 

See  V.  Schcil  in  Rtcoris  oj  Ikt  Past,  new  series,  iv.  J6-79. 

Shauiaicesek  m.  (or  IV.)  appears  as  governor  of  Zimirra  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pilescr  IV.  (or  III.)  and  is 
supposed  by  H.  Winckler  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  latter  king. 
At  all  events,  on  the  death  of  Tiglath-pilescr,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  the  isfit  of  Tebet  7»7  B.C.,  and  changed  his  original 
name  of  Ulula  to  that  of  Shahnaneser.  The  revolt  of  Samaria 
took  place  during  his  reign  (see  Jews  5  15),  and  while  he  was 
besieging  the  rebel  city  he  died  on  the  lalh  of  Tebct  ?«  B.C. 
■ad  the  crown  was  seized  by  Sargon. 

For  all  these  mien  aee  Babylohu  and  AssvaiA,  Sections  V. 
and  Vlll.,  and  works  quoted.  (A  H.  S.) 


SRAHANIStf,  the  name  commonly  giVen  to  the  rcligian  d 
the  Ural-Altaic  peoples.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Shamanism  from  the  religions  of  other 
peoples  in  a  similar  stage  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shaman  or  priest  (Tungus  taman,  Altain  Turk  tana,  cf.  Russian 
kamlanie)  performs  duties  which  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  magician;  one  of  his  main  functions  is  to 
protect  individuals  from  hostile  supernatural  infiuence.  He  deals 
both  with  good  and  bad  spirits;  he  also  performs  sacrifices  and 
procures  oracles.  The  drum  (/imgKr)  is  an  important  instrument 
in  his  ceremonies;  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  many  case*  the 
effect  of  the  preliminary  performances  is  to  induce  autohypnotic 
phenomena.  The  shaman's  office  is  held  to  be  hereditaiy  and 
his  chief  assistants  are  ancestral  spirits. 

See  Radloff,  A  at  Sibirien,  ii. ;  C>  de  Harlei,  KiKfifit  ntiiomak  da 
Tatares  orientoux;  Hiekisch,  '*  Die  Tunguscn,"  iiiu.  der  anihropo- 
Inixhen  GacUschiitl,  Wien.  xviiL  i6i-iBi:  Rata  it  Fkistoin  its 
rdigiimSt  xL  331,  xivit.  51. 

SHAHASH,  or  SauaS,  the  common  name  of  the  sun-god  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  name  signifies  perhaps  "  servitor," 
and  would  thus  point  to  a  secondary  position  occupied  at  one 
time  by  this  deity.  Both  in  early  and  in  late  inscriptions  Sha- 
mash  is  designated  as  the  "offspring  of  Nannar,"  i,e.  of  the 
moon-god,  and  since,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  pantheon.  Sin 
generally  takes  precedence  of  Shamasb,  it  is  in  relationdi^, 
presumably,  to  the  moon-god  that  the  sun-god  appears  as  the 
dependent  power.  Such  a  supposition  would  accord  with  the 
prominence  acquired  by  the  moon  in  the  calendar  and  in  astro- 
logical calculations,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  pointed  out  (see 
Sin)  that  the  moon-cult  betongs  to  the  nomadic  and  therefore 
earlier,  stage  of  civilization,  whereas  the  sun-god  rises  to  £ull 
importance  only  after  the  agricultural  stage  has  been  reached. 
The  two  chief  centres  of  sun-worship  in  Babylonia  were  Sippara 
(Sippar),  represented  by  the  mounds  at  Abu  Habba,  and  Laraa, 
represented  by  the  modem  Senkerah.  At  both  places  the  chief 
sanctuary  bore  the  name  E-barra  (or  E-babbara)  "  the  shining 
house  " — a  direct  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun-god.  Of 
the  two  temples,  that  at  Sippara  was  the  more  famous,  but 
temples  to  Shamash  were  erected  in  all  large  centres — as  Babylon, 
Ur,  Nippur  and  Nineveh. 

The  attribute  most  commonly  associated  with  Shamash  is 
justice.  Just  as  the  sun  disperses  darkness,  so  Shamash  brings 
wrong  and  injustice  to  light.  Khammurabi  attributes  to 
Shamash  the  inspiration  that  led  him  to  gather  the  existing  laws 
and  legal  procedures  into  a  code,  and  in  the  design  accompanying 
the  code  the  king  represents  himself  in  an  attitude  of  adoration 
before  Shamash  as  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  justice.  Several 
centuries  before  Khammurabi,  Ur-Engur  of  the  Ur  dynasty 
(c.  a6oo  B.C.)  declared  that  he  rendered  decisions  "  according 
to  the  just  laws  of  Shamash."  It  was  a  logical  consequence  of 
this  conception  of  the  sun-god  that  he  was  regarded  also  as 
the  one  who  released  the  sufferer  from  the  grasp  of  the  demons. 
The  sick  man,  therefore,  appeals  to  Shamash  as  the  god  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  help  those  who  are  suffering  unjustly. 
This  aspect  of  the  sun-god  is  vividly  brought  out  in  the  hymns 
addressed  to  him,  which  art,  therefore,  among  the  finest  pio- 
ductions  in  the  entire  realm  of  Babylonian  literature. 

It  is  evident  from  the  material  at  our  disposal  that  the  Shamash 
cults  at  Sippara  and  Larsa  so  overshadowed  local  son-dcitiet 
elsewhere  as  to  lead  to  an  absorption  of  the  minor  deities  by  the 
predominating  one.  In  the  systematized  pantheon  these  minor 
sun-gods  become  attendants  that  do  his  service.  Such  are 
Bunene,  spoken  of  as  his  chariot  driver,  whose  consort  is  Atgi- 
makh,  Kettu  ("justice")  and  Meshatu  ("right"),  who  are 
introduced  as  servitors  of  Shamash.  Other  sun-deities,  a* 
Ninib  (j.t.)  and  Nergal  (17.11.),  the  patron  deities  of  important 
centres,  retained  their  independent  existence  as  certain  phases 
of  the  sun,  Ninib  becoming  the  sun-god  of  the  morning  and  of 
tile  spring  tim^  and  Nergal  the  sun-god  of  the  noon  and  of  the 
summer  solstice,  while  Sh-tmash  was  viewed  as  the  sun-god  in 
general. 

Together  with  Sin  and  Ishtar,  Shamash  forms  •  second  triad 
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bjr  the  tide  of  Ann,  Bel  and  Ea.  The  three  powers,  Sin,  Shamash 
and  Ishtar  (;.>.)i  symbolized  the  three  great  forces  ot  nature, 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  life-giving  force  of  the  earth.  At 
times,  instead  of  Ishtar,  we  &nd  Adad  (f.f.),  the  atorm-god, 
associated  with  Sin  and  Shamash,  and  It  may  be  that  these  two 
sets  ot  triads  represent  the  doctrines  of  two  different  schools 
of  theological  thought  in  Babylonia  which  were  subsequently 
harmonized  by  the  recognition  of  a  group  consisting  of  all  four 
deities. 

The  consort  of  Shamash  was  known  as  A.  She,  however,  is 
nrcly  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  except  in  combination  with 
Shamash.   ■  (M.  Ja.) 

SHAKBLBS,  a  slaughter-house,  a  place  where  btitchers  kill 
animals  for  domestic  food,  an  "  abattoir."  The  word  in  the 
singular  means  properly  a  bench  or  stall  on  which  butchers 
display  their  meat  for  sale  in  a  market,  and  appears  in  0.  Eng. 
fU-Kamtl,  foot-stool.  It  represents  the  La.  scamdlum,  diminu- 
tive of  tcanmum,  step,  bench;  the  root  is  seen  bi  Gr.  njirrHn, 
to  prop,  cf.  "  sceptre."  The  distinct  word  "  shamUc,"  meaning 
to  wktk  awkwardly,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  O.  Du.  xkamfekn, 
to  stumble,  an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  cscamptr,  to  decamp  (Lat. 
ex,  out  of,  and  campus,  field).  The  same  French  word  has  given 
the  English  "  scamp,"  a  worthless  rascal,  a  rogue,  vagabond. 

tHAMIlAI,  a  Jewish  scribe  of  the  time  of  Ring  Heiod,  whom 
tradition  almost  invariably  couples  with  Hillel  (f.v.),  whh  whom 
he  stood  in  striking  contrast,  not  merely  in  legal-religious 
decisions  and  discussions,  but  also  in  character  and  temperament. 
His  motto  (Aboth  Lis)  reads:  "  Make  thy  study  of  the  Thora 
a  firmly  established  duty;  say  little  and  do  mach;  and  receive 
every  man  with  friendly  countenance."  The  last  admonition  is 
characteristic,  as  Shammai  was  choleric  and  brusque.  The 
opposition  bMwcea  Shammai  and  Hillel  was  perpetuated  by 
their  respective  schools,  till,  under  Gamaliel  II.,  the  strife  was 
decided  at  Jabneh  in  favour  of  the  school  of  HiUeL    (\y.  Ba.) 

SHAHOiaH,  a  borough  of  Northumberland  county,  Fennayl- 
vania,  U.S.A.,  on  Shamokin  Creek,  about  45  m.  (73  m.  by  rail) 
N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1900)  iS,io},  of  whom  3703 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  U.S.  census)  19,588.  Shamokin  is  served 
by  the  PUIadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Northern  Central,  and  two 
iaterurban  railways.  There  are  two  park*.  The  mining  and 
lUppisg  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  mamrfactu^  of  silk  goods 
and  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  the  borough's  principal 
industries,  but  it  has,  also,  foundries  and  machine  thops,  and 
manufactories  of  powder,  powder-kegs,  shirts,  overalls,  hooks 
and  eye*,  brid,  flour  and  dressed  lumber.  The  total  value  of 
its  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,443,915.  The  borough  was 
named  from  Shamokin  Creek;  the  name  is  probably  a  mutilation 
of  a  Delaware  Indian  word  meaning  "full  of  eels,"  The  Indian 
village  named  Shamokin  was  on  the  site  o(  the  present  Sunbury , 
Pa.  Shamokin  was  formed  in  1852  by  the  tinion  of  two  villages, 
Groveville  and  Mary  Ann.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1864. 

IBAIIPOO.  a  word  now  principally  used  as  a  hainiresser's 
terin  for  washing  the  head  and  hair  with  soap  and  water  or  some 
special  preparation.  It  is  properly  the  Hindustani  word 
(tkamptu,  to  thrust,  press;  imperative  ckampo)  for  the  kneading 
and  rubbing  of  the  body,  lie,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  various  forms  of  hot  bath  as  practised  in  the  East. 

SBAKYL  (c.  1797-1871),  the  leader  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
cmsus  in  the  war  against  Russia.  He  was  bom  about  1797  and, 
educated  by  the  Mullah  Djemaleddin,  soon  took  a  leading  part 
in  preaching  a  holy  war  against  the  Russians.  He  was  both 
the  spiritual  and  military  leader  of  the  tribes,  who  maintained 
the  struggle  for  twenty-live  years  (1834-1S59).  This  perpetual 
guerrilla  was  a  severe  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  great 
power,  and  Shamyl's  romantic  fight  for  independence,  making 
him  a  sort  of  ally  of  England  and  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  (1853-55),  earned  tiim  a  European  reputation.  But 
the  capacity  of  the  tribes  for  resistance  was  already  failing, 
and  when  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  Russia  was  able  to 
employ  large  forces  on  the  Caucasus,  the  defenders  were  gradually 
tobdued,  Shamyl  himself  being  captured  in  1859.    The  rest 


of  his  life  was  spent  in  an  easy  captivity  at  Kaluga,  St  Petersburg 
and  Kiev.  He  died  at  Mecca  during  a  pilgrimage  in  1871.  One 
of  his  sons  took  service  in  the  Russian,  the  other  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

SHAMaAIU.  or  Sramkaua,  a  name  loosely  applied  by 
Abyssinians  to  the  non-Arab  and  non-Abyssinian  tribes  living 
west'ot  Gojam  in  the  Abyssinian-Sudan  frontier  lands.  The 
principal  tribes  included  are  the  Legas,  Bertat,  Gumus,  Kadalo* 
and  Sienetjo.  In  some  tribes  Galla  blood  appears  to  pre- 
dominate; others  are  Negroids. 

SHANGHAI,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiang-su.  The 
native  dty  of  Shanghai  is  situated  in  31°  15*  N.,  i»i°  17'  E. 
and  stands  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Hwang-p'u  river,  about 
13  m.  from  the  point  where  that  river  empties  itself  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  The  walls  which  surround  it 
are  about  3)  m.  in  circumference,  and  are  pierced  by  seven  gates. 
The  streets  and  thoroughfares  may  be  said  to  illustrate  all  the 
woite  features  of  Chinese  dties;  while  the  want  of  any  building 
of  architectural  or  antiquarian  interest  robs  the  city  of  any 
redeeming  traits.  On  the  E.  face  of  the  city,  between  the  walb 
and  the  river,  stands  the  principal  suburb,  oS  which  the  native 
shipping  lies  anchored.  Situated  in  the  extreme  E.  portion  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  and  possessing  a  good  and  commodious 
anchorage,  as  well  as  on  eas^  access  to  the  ocean,  it  forms  the 
principal  port  of  central  Chma.  From  the  W.  wall  of  the  city 
there  stretches  a  rich  alluvial  plain  extending  over  45,000  sq.  m., 
which  is  intersected  by  waterways  and  great  chains  of  lakes 
and  bears  a  population  of  goo  to  the  sq.  m.  The  products  of  this 
fertile  district,  as  well  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  more  distant 
regions,  find  their  natural  outlet  at  Shanghai.  The  looms  of 
Suchow  and  the  tea  plantations  of  Ngan-hui,  together  with  the 
rice  of  this"  garden  of  China,"  for  many  years  before  treaty  days, 
supplied  the  Shanghai  junks  with  their  richest  freight.  But 
though  thus  favourably  situated  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
Shanghai  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  diplomatists 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1841,  when  the  inhabitants 
purchased  protection  from  the  attacks  of  Admiral  Parker  by 
the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  £145,000.  In  the  Nanking  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  the  following  year,  Shanghai  was  Included 
among  the  four  new  ports  which  were  thrown  open  to  trade. 
In  1S43  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Balfour  was  appointed 
British  consul,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  site  of  the 
present  English  settlement,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Suchow  creek,  on  the  S.  by  the  Yang-king  canal,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  aver,  was  chosen.  The  site,  thus  defined  on  its  three 
sides  (on  the  W.  no  boundary  was  marked  out),  is  three-fifths  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  was  separated  from  the  native  city  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  was  subsequently  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  French  settlement.  Later  again  the  Americans  established 
themselves  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Suchow  creek,  on  a  piece  of 
land  fronting  on  the  river,  which  there  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

A  handsome  bund  runs  along  the  river  frontage  of  the^  three 
foreign  settlements,  and  the  public  buildings,  especially  in  the 
British  settlement,  are  lar^e  and  fine.  The  cathedral,  which  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  it  a  notable  example  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott's  skJll,  and  the  municipal  offices,  club-house  and  hospitals  are 
aU  admirable  in  their  way.  The  climate  is  somewhat  trying.  Sbanf* 
hai  lies  low,  and,  though  the  early  winter  is  enjoyable,  snow  and  ice 
being  occauooatly  seen,  the  summer  months  arc  excessi\'ely  hot. 
Cholera  occurs  in  the  native  city  every  summer,  malarial  fevef 
exists  and  dysentery  is  apt  to  become  chronic  in  spring  and  autumn 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature — a  fall  of  20°  10  30* 


taking  place  in  a  few  hours — and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 
Smallpox  is  endemic  in  the  Chinese  city  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  enteric  is  common  in  the  autumn,  In^  the  foreign 
settlements,  owing  to  sanitary  enactments,  cholera  is  rare,  and 
Europeans  who  adopt  ordinary  precautions  "  have  nothing  to 
fear  (com  the  climate  of  Shanghai  "  (CAiw  Sea  Director]/,  vol  iii., 
ed.  1904). 

At  first  merchants  appeared  disinclined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  at  Shanghai.  "  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  its  history  as  an  open  port  Shanghai  could 
count  only  13  foreign  residents  and  families,  t  consular  flag, 
II  merchants'  houses,  and  s  Protestant  asissionarica.  Only 
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forty-four  foreign  ves&ds  had  arrived  during  the  same  period."^ 
By  degrees,  however,  the  manifold  advantages  as  a  port  of  trade 
possessed  by  Shanghai  attracted  merchants  of  all  nationalities; 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Hwang-p'u  arose  handsome  dwelling- 
bouses,  which  have  converted  a  reed-covered  swamp  into  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  East. 

<  The  number  of  foreigners,  other  than  British,  who  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  British  settlement  at  Shanghai  Dude  it  soon 
necessary  to  adopt  some  more  catholic  form  of  govenunent  than 
that  supplied  by  a  British  consul  who  bad  control  only  over  British 
subjects,  and  by  common  agreement  a  committee  of  residents, 
consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  members,  was  elected  by  the 
renters  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  general  municipal  administra- 
tion. It  was  expected  when  the  council  was  formed  that  the 
three  settlements— the  British,  French  and  Americans— would 
have  been  incorporated  into  one  municipality,  but  international 
jealousy  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  not 
until  1863  that  the  Americans  threw  in  their  lo^  with  the  British. 
In  1853  the  prosperity  of  the  settlements  received  a  severe  check 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  native  dty  by  the  T'ai-p'ing 
rebels,  who  held  possession  of  the  walls  from  September  in  that 
year  to  February  1855.  This  incident,  though  in  many  ways 
disastrous,  was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
customs  service,  which  has  proved  of  such  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  Chinese  government.  The  confusion  into  which  the  customs 
system  was  thrown  by  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  rebels 
induced  the  Chinese  authorities  to  request  the  consuls  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  to  nominate  three  officers 
to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  This  arrangement 
was  found  to  work  so  well  that  on  the  reoccupation  of  the  city 
the  native  authorities  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  permanent, 
and  H.  N.  Lay,  of  the  British  consular  service,  was  in  consequence 
appointed  inspector  of  the  Shanghai  customs.  The  results  of  Mr 
lAy*ft  administration  proved  so  successful  that  when  arranging 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1858  the  Chinese  willingly  assented 
Xo  the  application  of  the  same  system  to  all  the  treaty  ports, 
and  Mr  Lay  was  thereupon  appointed  inspector-general  of 
maritime  customs.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr  hay  in  xS6a  Sir 
Robert  Hart  was  appointed  to  the  post. 

From  1856  to  1864  the  trade  of  Shanghai  vastly  increased,  and  its 
prosperity  culminated  between  i860  and  1864,  .when  the  influx  of 
Chinese  into  the  foreign  acttlement  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
E.  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  added  cnormou&ly  to  the  value  of  land. 
Both  in  i860  and  again  in  ]86i  the  rebels  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Shanghai,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  British  troops  and  volunteers, 
aided  by  the  naval  forces  of  England  and  France.  It  was  in  this 
connexion  that  General  Gordon  assumed  the  command  of  the  Chinese 
force,  which  under  his  direction  gave  a  reality  to  the  boastful  title 
of  "  ever- victorious  army  "  it  had  assumed  under  the  two  American 
adventurers  Ward  and  Burgcvine.  To  Shanghai  the  successful 
operations  of  Gordon  brought  temfMrarily  disastrous  consequences. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  T'ai-p'inga  the  refugees  returned  to 
their  homes,  leaving  whole  quarters  deserted.  The  loss  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  municipality  was  very  considerable,  and  was  intensified 
by  a  commercial  crisis  in  cotton  and  tea,  in  both  of  which  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  over-speculation.  But,  though  the  abnormal 
prosperity  was  thus  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  the  genuine  trade 
of  the  port  has  steadily  advanced,  subject  of  course  to  occasional 
fluctuations.  For  example,  in  1880  the  valueof  trade  was  £8,223,01 7, 
and  in  1908  it  was  /40,40o,ooo.  The  total  burthen  of  foreign  steamers 
which  entered  and  cleareid  at  Shanghai  during  1884  was  3,145,242 
tons,  while  in  1908  it  was  over  15,000,000  tons.  The  prindpal 
items  of  import  are  cotton  yams,  metals,  sugar,  petroleum  and 
coal;  of  export,  silk,  representing  in  value  34%  of  the  total  exports, 
cotton,  tea,  rice,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  wheat  and  beans.  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  colonies  supply  ncariy  31  %  of  the  imports, 
Japan  I2j%,  and  the  United  States  12%;  and  of  the  exports 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  take  18%,  the  United  States 
12%  and  Japan  10%.  Shanghai,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  port  of 
trade,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  targe  manufacturing  and  inJustrial 
centre.  In  this  category  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  cotton 
mills  which,  though  not  very  numerous,  give  promise  of  con- 
nderable  development.  The  demand  in  China  for  cotton  yarn. 
fhiefly  the  produce  of  the  Bombay  mills,  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.    On  the  other  hand.  China  produces  raw  cotton  in  indefinite 

iuantity,  and  has  hitherto  been  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
apaneae  mills.  Cloth  weaving  has  been  tried  in  two  of  the  mills, 
iut  abandoned  in  favour  of  spinning.    Next  in  importance  is  the 
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Tceliag  of  silk  cocoons  by  machinery.  This  is  gradually  supplantloc 
the  wasteful  method  of  native  reeling,  giving  a  much  better  finished 
and  consequently  more  valuble  articTe.  Shanghai  also  contains 
three  large  establishments  for  docking,  repairing  and  buflding  ship& 
Among  minor  industries  are  match  factories,  nee  and  paper  niills« 
ice,  cigarette,  piano,  carriage  and  furniture  factories,  wood  carviog, 
&c. 

The  vastness  of  British  interests  in  China  and  the  large  British 
population  at  Shanghai  gave  rise  in  1865  to  the  estabUdiniefit  of  A 
British  supreme  court  for  China  and  Japan,  Sir  Edmund  Hornby, 
then  judge  of  the  British  court  at  Constandnople,  being  the  firat 
jud^  appointed  to  the  new  oflice.  Now,  by  virtue  of  extra-tenri- 
tonal  clauses  in  the  various  treaties,  all  foreigners,  subjects  of  any 
treaty  power,  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  made  justiciable  only  before  their  own  *^ft»rwlfc 
As  there  are  now  fourteen  treaty  powers  represented  at  Shanghai, 
there  are  cooseguently  fourteen  distinct  courts  sitting  side  by  side, 
each  administenng  the  law  of  its  own  nationality.  In  addition,  there 
is  also  a  Chinese  ctnirt,  ccnnmonly  called  the  Mixed  Court,  though 
it  is  no  more  mixed  than  any  of  toe  others  in  an  intemationBl  sense, 
c^rept  that  a  foreign  asnrsvor  ats  with  the  Chinese  jud^e  in  cases 
vht-re  any  of  his  own  nationality  are  interested  as  plainiilTs.  At 
first  sieht  this  arrangement  sc-cnis  somewhat  complicated,  but  the 
principle  is  simple  enough,  viz.  that  a  defendant  must  always  be 
sued  in  the  court  of  his  own  nationality  In  criminal  cases  there  ia» 
of  course,  no  difficulty.  For  the  Bniish,  English  law  alone  prevails^ 
and  they  can  only  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  Brirish  court,  and  so 
on  for  every  nationalitv.  In  civil  cases,  where  both  parties  are  of 
1I1C  same  nationality,  there  is  also  no  difficulty,  e.g.  for  British  sul> 
jects  the  British  court  is  the  forum,  for  German  subjects  it  b  the 
German  court.  In  cases  involving  crossactiona with  mutual  accounts^ 
tay  between  an  Englishman  and  a  German,  if  the  German  consututes 
himself  plaintiff  he  must  sue  his  opponent  before  the  British  court, 
and  vice  versa.  The  greatest  anomaly,  however,  in  respect  ol 
t!ir  tTo\rrnnipnt  of  Sfnn!;hni  if  tfic  1.3cal  municipal  control.  This 
i^  >^xi.i^',^A  Lj  lI.^  iLJt^>^:i  coiiii4iL:-it/  as  a  whole  vriihout  regard  to 
nationality,  and  is  a  share  of  the  power  which  properiy  beIo^:ed  to 
the  Chinese  local  authorities,  but  which  by  convention  or  usage 
they  have  allowed  to  fall  into  foreign  hands.  It  is  exercised  only 
within  the  area  termed  the  foreq^n  settlements,  whk:h  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  "  area  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  foreign 
merchants."  Of  these  "  settlements  "  there  were  and  are  still  omy 
three — the  British,  acquired  in  1B45,  the  French,  acquired  in  1S49, 
and  the  American,  acquired  in  1863.  At  an  eariy  date,  as  a  foreign 
town  began  to  spring  up,  the  necessity  of  having  some  authonty 
to  lay  out  and  pave  streets,  to  build  drains,  &c.,  for  the  commoa 
benent,  became  evident,  and  as  the  Chinese  authorities  shirked  the 
work  and  the  expense,  the  foreigners  resolved  to  tax  themBcl\'et 
voluntarily,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  works  to  see  the  money 
properly  laid  out.  In  1854  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  drew  up  a  joint  code  of  regulations  applicable 
to  both  the  then  settlements,  British  and  French,  whkrh  being  ratified 
by  the  respective  govcrmnents  became  binding  on  their  respective 
subjects.  The  two  areas  thus  became  an  international  settlement, 
and  the  subjects  of  all  three  nationalities — the  only  powers  then 
interested — acquired  the  same  privileges  and  became  liable  to  the 
same  burdens.  The  code  thus  settled  Vk-za  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  and  by  other  nationalities  as  they  came  10,  and 
it  conferred  on  the  foreign  community  local  self-government,  prac- 
tically free  from  official  control  of  any  description.  In  1863  fhc  area 
covered  by  the  regulations  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
American  settlement,  which  meanwhile  had  been  obtained  by  that 
government  from  the  Chinese.  But  about  the  same  time,  1862,  the 
French  decided  to  »Hthdraw  from  the  joint  arrangement,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  set  of  municipal  regulations  of  their  own  applicable 
to  the  French  area.  These  r^ulattons  differed  from  those  appli- 
cable to  the  joint  settlement,  m  that  a  general  supervision  over 
munk:ipal  affairs  was  vested  in  the  French  consul-general,  his 
approval  being  made  necessary  to  all  votes,  resolutions,  &c.,  of  the 
ratepayers  before  they  could  be  enforced  at  law.  Since  the  above 
date  there  have,  consequently,  been  two  municipalities  at  Shanghai, 
the  French  and  the  amalgamated  British  and  American  •ettlement& 
to  whk:h  the  original  regulations  continued  to  apply.  The  area  of 
the  latter  now  amounts  to  some  9  or  10  sq.  m.  The  reguU- 
tions  have  been  altered  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  have  been  accepted  expressly -or  impliedly  by  all  the  treaty 
powers  which  have  since  come  into  the  field.  Tne  settlements^have 
thus  lost  their  original  character  of  British  or  American,  and  become 
entirely  cosmopolitan.  The  consuls  of  a)l  the  treaty  powers  rank 
equally,  and  claim  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  munkipal  aflTairs  with 
the  British  or  American  consuls. 

The  powers  <rf  self-government  thus  conferred  on  the  foreign 
community  consist  in  exclusive  polkre  control  within  the  ana,  in 
draining,  fighting,  maintenance  of  streets  and  roads,  maldng  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations,  control  of  markets,  dairies 
and  so  forth.  To  meet  these  expenses  the  foreign  ratepayers  are 
authorized  to  levy  taxes  on  land  and  houses,  to  levy  wharfage  dues 
on  goods  landed  or  shipped,  and  to  charge  licence  fees.  Taxes 
are  payable  by  every  one  living  within  the  settlements,  Chinese 
includra,  though  the  latter  have  no  voice  in  the  local  adnmiitratiott. 
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The  wrecutive  is  entrusted  to  a  municipal  council  of  nine,  elected 
annually  from  among  the  general  body  of  foreign  ratepayeni 
irrespective  of  nationality.  File  legislative  function  is  exercised 
by  all  ratepayers  possessing  a  certain  pecuniary  qualification 
in  public  meeting  assembled.  Proxies  for  absentee  iandluitll 
are  allowed.  One  such  public  meeting  must  be  held  annually  to 
pass  the  budget  and  fix  the  taxation  for  the  year.  No  otliiial 
sanction  is  required,  and  no  veto  is  allowed  for  such  money  votes. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  for  special  purposes. 
New  legislation  of  a  general  kind  requires  to  be  approved  by  all  the 
treaty  powers  in  order  to  be  binding  on  their  several  nationalities, 
but  within  certain  limits  the  ratepayers  can  pass  by-laws  wliich 
do  not  require  such  sanction.  The  French  municipality  is  worked 
on  similar  lines,  except  that  every  vote  and  every  disbursement  of 
money  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  French  con.sul-general. 
The  executive  council  consists  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
must  be  French  and  four  may  \}Q  foreign.  The  French  consul-general 
is  chairman  ex  officio,  so  that  the  controlin  any  case  is  FrencJi  and 
practically  official. 

Both  settlements  were  originally  intendtxJ  for  the  residence  of 
foreign  merchants  only,  but  as  the  advantages  of  living  under 
foreign  protection  became  evident  by  reason  of  the  security  it 
pave  from  arbitrary  taxation  and  arrest,  Chinese  began  to  fleck 
in.  This  movement  has  continued,  and  is  now  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  cases  of  retired  officials,  many  of  whom  have  made 
Shanghai  their  home.  The  total  native  population  in  the  settle- 
ments by  the  census  of  1895  was  286,751,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  native  city  was  125.000,  making  a  total  for  all  Shanghai 
of  411,753.  The  census  of  the  foreign  population  in  1905  showed 
3713  British,  2(57  Jajanesc,  1329  Portuguese,  991  Americana, 
785  Germans  and  568  Indians,  out  of  a  total  of  1 1 ,497.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  foreign  interests  invested  in  Shanghai  may  be  gathcted 
from  the  following  rough  summary:  Assessed  value  of  land  in 
settlements  registered  as  foreign-owned  £5.500.000;  docks,  wharvee 
and  other  industrial  public  companies — market  value  of  stock, 
/2,250,(xx);  private  property  estimated  ^1,500,000 — total 
£9,2.50,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  banks,  shipping  and  insurance 
companies,  and  other  institutions  which  draw  profits  from  other 
places  besides  Shanghai. 

SHAMHAI-KWAN,  a  garrison  town  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
province  of  Chih-li,  China.  Pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  range  of  hills  carrying  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  dips  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  kaan  or  pass  of  limited  extent 
between  China  proper  and  Manchuria.  It  is  thus  an  important 
military  station,  and  the  thoroughfare  of  trade  between  Man- 
churia and  the  great  plain  of  China.  The  Imperial  Northern 
nulway  from  Tientsin  and  Taku,  174  m.  from  the  former,  runs 
throngh  the  pass,  and  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  as 
far  as  the  trtraty  port  of  Niu-chwang,  where  it  connects  with  the 
taiiways  leading  from  Fort  Arthur  to  the  Siberian  main  line. 
The  pass  formed  the  sotttbetn  limit  of  the  Russian  sphere  of 
influence  as  defined  in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  of  the  28th  of  April  1899. 

8BANKABSETT,  JAOANNATH  (1800-1865),  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Hindu  community  of  Bombay  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  bom  in  t8oo  into  a  family  of  goldsmiths  of  the 
Daivadnya  caste.  Unlike  his  forefathers,  he  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  soon  acquired  what  was  in  those  days  a  large  fortune, 
a  great  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  public.  So 
high  was  his  credit  that  Arabs,  Afghans  and  other  foreign 
merchants  chose  to  place  their  treasnres  in  his  custody  rather 
than  with  the  banks.  Foreseeing  the  need  of  better  metliodsof 
education,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Society 
and  the  Native  School  of  Bombay,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Western 
India,  which  in  1S24  developed  into  the  Bombay  Native  In- 
ititation,  and  again  in  1S40  into  the  Board  of  Education  which 
preceded  theElphinstone  Educational  Institution  founded  intSsd. 
When  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  first  opened 
their  girls'  schools,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  of  the  Hindu 
community,  he  set  the  good  example  of  providing  another  girls' 
school  entirely  at  his  private  cost.  His  zeal  for  progress  was  also 
shown  in  his  starting  the  English  School,  the  Sanskrit  Seminary 
and  the  Sansluit  Library,  all  in  Girgaum.  To  Jagannath 
Shankanett  and  his  public-spirited  friends,  Sir  George  Birdwood 
and  Dr  Bhau  Daji,  Bombay  is  also  indebted  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion which,  beginning  in  1857,  gradually  changed  a  close  network 
of  lanes  and  streets  into  a  spacious  and  airy  city,  adorned  with 
fine  avenues  and  splendid  buildings.  He  was  the  first  Indian 
to  be  nominated  to  the  legislative  council  of  Bombay  under  the 


Acta{i86t.  Whifelua  influence  was  used  by  Sir  John  Ualcolm 
to  induce  the  Hindus  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  suttee  or 
widow-burning,  his  own  community  remember  gratefully  that 
to  him  they  owe  the  cremation  ground  at  Sonapur.  He  died 
at  Bombay  on  the  3iBt  of  July  1865,  regretted  by  all  classes  of 
society,  who,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  in  a  publie  meeting 
assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  voted  a  marble  statue  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

SHANKUN.  a  waUring-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
B)  m.  S.  of  Ryde  by  rail  Pop.  of  urban  district  (tgoi)  4533. 
It  is  beautifully  ^tuated  on  the  diSs  bordering  the  S.E.  coast, 
and  is  sheltered  W.  by  high-lying  downs;  The  diurch  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  is  Perpendicular.  There  are  several  modem  churches 
and  chapels,  numerous  villas,  a  pier  and  a  lift  connecting  the 
town  with  the  esplanade  beneath  the  cliS.  The  picturesque 
winding  chasm  of  Shanklin  Chine  breaches  the  cliffs  S.  of  the 
town. 

SHANNON,  CHARLES  HAZELWOOD  (1865-^  ),  English 
artist,  was  bom  at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Shaimon.  He  attended  the  Lambeth  school  of  art,  and 
was  subsequently  considerably  influenced  by  his  friend  Charles 
Ricketts  and  by  the  example  of  ttie  great  Venetians.  In  his  early 
work  he  was  addicted  to  a  heavy  low  tone,  which  he  abandoned 
aubseqtiently  for  clearer  and  mote  transparent  colour. .  He 
achieved  great  success  with  his  portraits  and  his  Giorgionesque 
figure  compositions,  which  are  marked  by  a  classic  sense  of  style, 
and  with  his  etchings  and  lithographic  designs.  The  Dublin 
Municipal  Gallery  owns  his  circular  composition  "  The  Bunch  of 
Grapes  "  and  "  The  Lady  with  the  Green  Fan  "  (portrait  of  Mrs 
Hacon).  His  "  Study  in  Grey  "  is  at  the  Munich  Gallery,  a 
"  Portrait  of  Mr  Staats  Forbes  "  at  Bremen,  and  a  "  Souvenir 
of  Van  Dyck"  at  Melbourne.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
pictures  is  "  The  Toilet  of  Venus  "  in  the  collection  of  Lotd 
NorthcliSe.  Complete  sets  of  his  lithographs  and  etchings  have 
boenacquiredbytheBritishMtiseumandthe  Berlin  and  Dresden 
print  rooms.  He  was  awarded  a  first-class  gold  medal  at  Munich, 
in  1S95  and  a  first-class  silver  medal  in  Paris  in  xgoo. 

SHANNON,  JAMES  JEBUSA  (1862-  ),  Anglo-American 
artist,  was  bom  at  Auburn,  New  York,  in  1862,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Canada.  When  he  was  sixteen, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  at  South  Kensington,  and 
after  three  years  won  the  gold  medal  for  figure  paintitig.  His 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  Horatia  Stopford,  one  of  the  queen's  maiiis 
of  honour,  attracted  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  i88i, 
and  in  1&87  his  portrait  of  Henry  Vigne  in  hunting  costume  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  exhibition,  subsequently  securing 
medals  for  the  artist  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  portrait  painters  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  in 
1897  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
R.A.  in  1909.  His  picture,  "  The  Flower  Girl,"  was  bought  in 
1901  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

SHANNON,  the  principal  river  of  Ireland.  It  flows  witli  a 
bow-shaped  course  from  N.  to  S.  and  S.W.,  from  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island  to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  with 
a  length  of  about  240  m.  and  a  drainage  area  of  4544  sq.  m. 
Rising  in  county  Cavan  in  some  small  pools  at  the  foot  of  CuUcagh 
Mountain,  the  Shannon  crosses  county  Lcitrim,  traversing  the 
first  of  a  series  of  large  lakes.  Lough  Allen  (9  m.  in  length).  It 
then  separates  county  Roscommon  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  from 
counties  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  King's  County  on 
the  left.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  forms  Loughs  Boderg 
(7  m.  long),  Forbes  (3  m.)  and  Ree  (18  ro.),  and  receives  from 
W.  the  river  Boyle  and  from  E.  the  Inny,  while  in  county  Long- 
ford it  is  joined  by  the  Royal  Canal.  It  now  separates  county 
Galway  on  the  right  from  King's  County  and  county  Tipperary ; 
receiving  the  Suck  from  W.  and  the  Brosna  from  E.,  and  forming 
Lough  Dcrg  (23  m.).  Dividing  county  Clare  from  counties 
Tipperary  and  Limerick,  the  Shannon  readies  the  city  of  Limerick 
as  a  broad  and  noble  river,  and  debouches  upon  ancstiuiry  60  m. 
in  length  with  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  This  divides  county 
Clare  on  the  right  from  counties  Limerick  and  Kerry  on  the  left. 
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A  wide  branch  ettuxry,  that  of  ttie  Fergus,  joins  from  N.,  and  the 
ci\ners  Mulkear,  Maigne  and  Ded  enter  from  S.  From  Lough 
AUen  to  Limerick,  where  the  Shannon  becomes  tidal,  its  fall  is 
X44  ft.  With  the  assistance  of  short  canals  the  river  is  navigable 
for  tight  vessels  to  Lough  Allen,  and  for  small  steamers  to  Athlone ; 
while  IJmerick  is  accessible  for  large  vessels.  The  salmon- 
fishing  is  famous;  trout  are  also  taken  in  the  loughs  and  tributary 
streams.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Athlone,  Klllaloc,  and  Castle- 
connel  are  favourite  stations  for  sportsmen.  The  scenery  is 
generally  pleasant,  and  on  the  loughs,  with  their  deeply  indented 
sfaoresand  numerousi5lands,oftenverybeautiful.  Theseislands 
are  in  several  cases  sites  of  early  religious  settlements,  while  of 
those  on  the  river-banks  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise. 

SHANS,  a  collective  name,  probably  from  Chinese  Skan-tsef 
Shan-yen  {Shan"  "  mountain  "),  "  highlanders,"  given  by  the 
Burmese  to  all  the  tribes  of  Thai  stock  subject  to  the  former 
kingdom  of  Burma  (see  Sham  States  below).  The  Shans  call 
themselves  Tal  or  Punong;  while  the  Chinese  call  them  Fai 
or  Pai-yi.  Among  them  exist  the  purest  types  of  the  Thai  race. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  province  of  Yimnan  and  in  the  border- 
land between  China  and  Burma.  Politically,  where  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  Chinese  magistrates,  the  tribes  are  organized 
under  their  own  chiefs,  who  are  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
government  and  endowed  with  oSicial  rank  and  title.  In  Burmese 
such  native  chiefs  arc  termed  Sawbwa. 

For  the  history  of  the  Thai  race  see  Thais.  See  alio  LaoS.  Muotzs, 
Ixx-os.  Also  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Amongst  the  Shans  (1S85);  £. 
Aymonier,  **  Les  Tchalnes,"  in  Hevue  de  fhistoire  dcs  raiiions  for 
1891. 

SHAN-SI.  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  £.  by  Chih-11,  S.  by  Ho-nan,  and  W.  by  Shcn-si. 
Estimates  of  its  area  vary  from  66,000  to  81,000  sq.  m.  and  it  has 
besides  its  capital,  Tai-yuen  f  u  (pop.  230,000),  eight  prefectural 
cities.  The  population  is  returned  as  12,200,000.  It  includes, 
in  the  northern  districts,  about  500,000  Mongols.  The  con- 
figuration of  Shan-si  is  noteworthy,  forming,  from  its  southern 
frontier  as  far  north  as  Ning-wu  Fu — an  area  of  about  50,000 
sq!  m. — a  plateau  2600  to  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  which  is  one  vast  coal-field.  North  and  west  the  plateau  is 
bounded  by  high  mountain  rangcstrending  south-west  and  north- 
east. Down  the  central  line  of  the  province  from  north  to  south 
lies  a  series  of  deep  depres^ons,  aU  of  which  arc  ancient  lake 
basins.  But  though  forming  a  scries  these  lakes  were  not 
formerly  connected  with  each  other,  some  being  separated  from 
those  next  adjoining  by  high  ridges,  and  being  drained  by 
different  rivers  and  in  different  directions.  The  F6n-ho,  the  largest 
river  in  Shan-si,  with  a  general  S.S.W.  direction,  and  the  Chin-ho, 
also  a  considerable  stream,  are  both  tributaries  of  the  Yellow 
river. 

Shan-si  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coal  ftnd  iron  irdons  in 
the  worid,  a  veritable  second  I^nnsylvania,  and  Baron  von  Kichtho- 
A  mat  ^'^^  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the  present 
^][^?  .  rate  of  consumption  of  coal,  could  be  suppUcd  for  thousands 
""^^  of  ^ears  from  Shan-si  alone.  In  the  south  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tsi-chow  Fu  abounds  in  both  coal  and  iron,  and 
has  probably.  Partly  thrausb  being  within  reach  of  the  populous 
plain  of  Hwai-tiog  Fu,  of  tne  Yellow  river,  of  Tao-kow  Chin  and 
Scw-wu  Hicn  (the  shipping  place-}  for  Tientsin  and  the  Grand 
Canal)  and  of  Ho-nan  Fu,  liirniEhcd  more  iron  to  the  Chinese  than 
any  other  region  of  a  similar  extent  in  the  empire.  The  iron  is  of 
great  parity  and  easily  fusible,  while  clay  and  sand  for  crucibles, 
moulds,  &c.,  &nd  a  suitor  anthracite  coal,  lie  ready  to  hand.  The 
coal  is  of  two  kinds,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  being  formed  by  the  hills  which  are  the 
continuarion  of  the  Ho-shan  range,  the  fields  of  bituminous  coal 
being  west  of  these  hills,  and  those  of  anthracite  east.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  P'in^-ting  Chow  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  is 
incalculable;  and  speaking  of  the  whole  plateau.  Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen  says:  "These  extraordinary  conditions,  for  which  I  know  no 
parallel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  give  rise  to  some  curious 
features  in  mining.  It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  a  railway  should 
ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this  region,  ,  .  .  branches  of  it  wilt 
be  constructed  within  the  body  of  one  or  other  <rf  these  beds  of 
anthracite,  which  are  among  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  known 
hnywhcre,  and  continue  for  miles  underneath  the  hills  west  of  the 
present  coal-bcli  of  fing-iing  Chow.  Such  a  tunnel  would  allow  of 
putting  the  produce  of  the  various  coal-beds  immediately  on  rail- 


road carts  destined  for  distant  places."   Tfieae  mines  are  worfacd  by 

the  Peking  Syndicate,  who  have  gained  a  concession  to  develop 
them,  and  have  a  railway  to  connect  their  workings  with  the  Lu- 
Han  trunk  line,  which  traverses  the  east  of  the  province. 

Salt  is  produced  in  the  prefecture  of  P'ing-yang  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  both  from  a  salt  hike  and  from  the  alluvial  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fto-ho.  Shan-si  produces  cereals, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  sometimes  rice,  but  in  agricultural  products 
the  province  is  poor;  the' means  of  transport  are  rude  and  in- 
sufScicnt.  The  people  of  Shan-si  arc  great  traders,  and  nearly 
all  the  commerce  of  southern  Mongolia  is  in  their  hands.  A 
railway  connecting  the  capital  with  Pekin  was  opened  in  xgoft. 
The  only  wagon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-si  is  the 
great  highway  from  Peking  to  Si-gan  Fu,  which  enters  Shan-si 
west  of  Chfing-ting  Fu,  and  leaves  the  province  at  Tung-kwan 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Hwang-ho.  Transport  is  chiefly  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  mules*  and  asses.  The  province  suffered  from 
a  terrible  famine  in  1878-1S79,  about  which  time  Protestant 
missionaries  began  work  in  the  capital.  In  the  north,  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  is  the  city  of  Kwei-hwa-Cheng  (pop.  about 
200,000),  formerly  the  residence  of  the  grand  Lama  of  Mongolia; 
it  has  many  Lama  monasteries. 

Shan-si  university,  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  China,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Boxer  rising.  Certain  Protestant  missionary 
bodies  in  the  province  refused  to  accept  the  compensation 
awarded  them  for  damage  to  their  property,  and  at  their  request 
the  money  was  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  university,  the 
missionaries  being  guaranteed  lor  ten  years  the  control  of  the 
western  side  of  the  education  given  therein. 

See  Rkhard's  Comprehensive  Ctoirapky  of  the  Chines*  Empirt 
(Shanghai,  1908),  {  i,  ch.  iii.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

SHAN  STATES,  a  collection  of  semi-independent  states  on  the 
E.  frontier  of  Upper  Burma  inhabited  by  the  Shan  or  Thai  race. 
The  Shan  States  have  a  total  area  of  57,915  sq.  m.  and  a  total 
population  (1901)  of  1,137,444.  There  are  six  states  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  N.  Shan  States,  and 
37  under  the  superintendent  and  political  officer  of  the  S.  Shan 
States.  In  addition,  two  states  are  under  the  commissioner 
of  the  Mandalay  divbion,  namely,  Hkamti  L^ngon  the  N.  of 
Myitkyina  district  and  M&ng  Mit  which  is  temporarily  admin- 
istered  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Ruby  Mines  district;  and  two 
states,  Sinkaling  Hkamti  and  Hsawng  Hsup,  near  Manipur,  are 
underthesupervi&ionof  the  commissioner  of  the  Sagaing  division. 
There  are  besides  a  number  of  Shan  States  beyond  the  border  of 
Burma,  which  are  tributary  to  China,  though  China  exercises 
an  authority  which  is  little  more  than  nominal.  The  British 
Shan  States  were  tributary  to  Burma  and  came  under  British 
CORtrolatthetimeof  theanncxationof  Upper  Burma.  They  rank 
as  British  territory,  not  as  native  states.  By  section  xi  of  the 
Burma  LawsActi893,thedvil,  criminal  and  revenue  administra- 
tion of  each  state  is  vested  in  the  chief,  subject  to  the  restriction 
specified  in  the  sailed  or  order  of  appointment  granted  to  him. 
Under  the  same  section  the  law  to  be  administered  Is  the 
customary  law  of  each  state  so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
juet^,  and  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Bptish  India. 

Physical  Features, — The  shape  of  the  Shan  States  is  roughly  that 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  plains  of  Burma  and  lU  apex  oa 
the  Mekong  river.  The  Shan  plateau  is  properly  only  the  country 
between  the  Salwccn  and  Irraw-addy  rivers.  On  tne  W.  it  is  abruptly 
marked  by  the  long  line  of  hills,  which  begin  about  Bhamo  and 
run  S.  till  they  sink  into  the  plains  of  Lower  Burma.  On 'the  E, 
it  is  no  less  sharply  deBnod  by  the  deep  and  narrow  rift  of  the 
Salween.  X'lC  nv<r-""  Ifl-l^r  --'f  ih--  plateau  is  between  2000  and 
30(>o  ft.,  but  it  i  '        '  r!  1.  '  by  mountain  ranees,  which 

split  up  and  run  inio  one  aauiiicr.  on  the  N.  the  Shan  States  are 
barred  across  by  the  E.  and  VV.  ranges  which  follow  the  line  of  the 
Namtu.  The  hu^  raass  of  Loi  Ling,  9000  ft.,  projects  S.  from  this, 
and  from  either  side  of  it  and  to  the  S.  extends  the  wide  plain  which 
extends  down  to  Mfing  Nai.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  N.  and  the 
S.  Loi  Ling  is  the  highest  point  W.  of  the  Salwecn,  and  in  Kokang 
and  other  parts  of  NT  HKnwi  there  are  many  pcaki  above  7000  ft. 
The  majority  of  the  intermediate  parallel  ranges  have  an  average 
of  between  4000  and  5000  ft.  with  peaks  rising  to  over  6000.  The 
country  beyond  the  &lween  is  a  mass  of  broken  hills,  ranging  in 
the  S.  towards  the  Menam  from  2000  to  3000  ft.,  while  in  the  N. 
towards  the  Wa  states  tht-y  average  from  5000  to  7000.  Sevcnl 
peaks  rise  to  8000  ft.  such  as  Loi  Maw  (8102).    The  climate  varies 
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conadffnbty.    From  December  to  March  It  It  cool  ^ven^bere,  and 

10*  of  frost  are  experienced  on  the  open  downs.  The  hoi  season 
temperature  is  Bo"  to  90°,  rising  to  100°  in  the  Salwcen  valley. 
The  rains  bcRin  about  the  end  of  April,  but  are  not  continual  till 
August,  whith  is  usually  the  wettest  month.  They  last  until  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  The  annual  rainfall 
varies  from  60  in.  in  the  broader  valleys  to  loo  on  the  higher 
Mountains. 

Usee  and  Language. — According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were 
787,087  Shans  (see  above)  in  Burma,  The  Thai  or  Tal.  as  they  cat! 
themselves,  were  first  known  to  the  Burmese  as  TarSlcs  or  Taret*. 
The  original  home  of  the  Thai  race  was  S.W.  China,  or  rather  that 
was  the  rtgion  where  they  attained  to  a  marked  separate  devcl'Ji> 
mtnt  as  a  people.  It  is  probable  that  their  first  settlement  in  Burma 
pfVjper  was  in  the  Shwcli  valley,  and  that  from  this  centre  they 
radiated  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  N.,  W.  and  S.E.  througli 
Uj^jcr  Burma  into  Assam.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Thai  race  boasta 
of  representatives  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Indo-China,  from  the 
Brahmaputra  as  far  as  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tongking;  that  it 
numbers  among  its  members  not  only  the  Shans  proper,  the  Laos 
and  the  Siamese,  but  also  the  Muongs  of  French  Indo-China,  the 
Hakas  of  S.  China,  and  the  Lt,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the 
lar  Eastern  island  of  Hainan  in  the  China  seas.  But  no  exhaustive 
Cttrvcy  of  the  Thai  has  yet  been  accomplished.  For  the  purposes  of 
Burma  they  may  be  divided  into  the  N.W.,  the  N.E.,  the  E.  and  the 
Sl  Shans.  The  Siamese  and  the  Laos  are  the  principal  rcprescntativ(« 
of  the  S.  division.  Siamese  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui  in  the  Tenasscrim 
<Uvision.  The  total  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1901  was  31,800, 
while  that  of  the  Laos  was  1047.  The  country  of  the  E.  Shans  lie* 
between  the  Rangoon-Mandalay  railway  and  the  Mekong,  and  i« 
hounded  roughly  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  the  22nd  and  20th  parallcti 
of  latitude.  It  includes  the  S.  Shan  States,  and  comprises  the 
country  of  the  Lu  and  the  HkOn  of  the  states  uf  KOngtung  and 
KCnghung.  Linguistically  the  connexion  between  the  latter  two 
races  and  the  Laos  is  very  close,  but  apparently  the  racial  affinity 
it  not  sufficiently  near  to  justify  the  classification  of  the  Hkiin  and 
the  LQ  with  the  S.  Thai.  The  N.W.  Shan  region  is  the  area  ex- 
tending from  Bhamo  to  Assam  between  the  2^rd  and  28th  panillcli 
of  latitude.  It  corresponds  more  or  less  with  those  portions  of 
Katha,  Myitkyina,  Bhamo  and  Upper  Chindwin  districts  which  at 
one  time  or  ofhcr  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Shan  dominion 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sawbwa  of  Mogaung,  The 
N.E.  Shans  are  the  Chinese-Shans  who  arc  found  where  Upper 
Bnrma  and  the  N.  Shan  states  border  on  China. 
'  The  Thai  language  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  the  N, 
and  the  S.  The  S.  includes  Siamese,  Lao,  Lu  and  Mkun;  the  N., 
the  three  forms  of  Shan,  namely,  N.  Burmese-Shan,  S.-Burmese 
Stkin  and  Chinesc-Shan  with  Hkamti  and  Ahom.  The  vernacular  of 
the  people  who  are  directly  known  in  Burma  as  Shan  is  S.  Burmesc- 
Shan.  This  language  is  isolating  and  polytonic.  It  possesses  five 
tones,  a  mastery  of  which  is  a  n'ne  qud  non  if  the  language  is  to  be 
MiQperly  learnt.  It  is  exhaustively  described  in  the  works  of  Dr 
Cushing.  The  Shans  are  a  ]x*aceful  race,  fond  of  itruding.  Durinj 
the  past  decade  the  trade  with  Burma  has  increased  very  largely, 
and  with  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  Lashio  a  still  further 
increase  may  be  expected  in  the  N.  states.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  potatoes  in  tne  S.  states  promise  them  wealth  also  when  a 


lailway  furnishes  them  means  of  getting  the  produce  out  of  the 
Country.     Since  1693  the  peace  of  thi 
calty  undisturbed. 


he  Shan  States  has  been  practi- 


See  Ney  Ellas,  Tntrodttctory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Sluins  in 
Uppe-  Burmak  and  West  Yun-nan  (Calcutta.  1876);  Cushing,  Shun 
JhclU'-.iry  (Introduction);  Bock,  T^mphs  and  Elephants;  Sir  A. 
Phayri:-,  History  of  Bitrmah;  A.  R.  Colqulioun,  Across  Chrysi 
(London.  1883),  and  Amoni^st  Otc  Skans  (1885);  Diguet,  Uliide  de  la 
laneue  That  (Paris,  189G),  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

EHAN-TUNG  ("  East  of  the  Mountains  "),  a  marilimc  province 
of  China,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Chih-li  and  the  CuU 
of  Chih-H,  E,  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  by  Kiang-su  and  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  \V.  by  Chih-li.  Area  about  56,000  sq.  m.,  population 
(estimated)  37,500,000.  It  is  the  most  densely  inhabited  part 
of  Cliina,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  native  province  both  of  Con- 
fucius and  Mcncius.  It  is  divided  into  ten  prefectures,  with  as 
many  prefect  ural  cities,  of  which  Chi-nan  Fu  [q.v.),  the  provincial 
capital,  is  the  chief. 

The  physical  features  of  the  province  are  very  plainly  marked. 
The  centre  dnd  eastern  are  occupied  by  mountain  ranges  running 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  between  which  he  fertile  valleys,  while  the  north- 
western,  fouthcm  and  western  portions  form  part  of  the  great 
deltaic  plain  of  the  north  of  China.  The  mountainous  region  pro- 
jects seaward  beyond  the  normal  coast  line  forming  a  large  peninsula. 
the  «hores  of  which  are  deeply  indented  and  contain  some  -good 
harbours,  atich  as  that  of  Kiao-chow.  The  most  considerable  range 
of  mountains  occupies  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  highest  peak 
Mng  the  T'ai-«han  (5060  ft.),  a  mountain  famous  in  Chinese  history 
lor  more  than  4000  ^-ears,  and  to  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims 


annually  resort.  The  Lao-fihan,  east  of  t^o-chow,  frSngea  the 
•outb-caitem  coast  for  about  18  m.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Hwang-ho,  which  traverses  the  province  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  the  sea,  there  arc  no  large  nvera  in  Shan-tung.  TTie  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Wei,  whurh  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li;  the 
I-ho,  which  empties  into  a  lake  lying  east  of  the  Grand  Canal;  and 
the  Ta-wen,  which  riaoe  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  I-sham  MounMioa 
and  terminates  in  the  Grand  Canal.  The  canal  traverses  the  pro- 
vtnces  S.  to  N.  east  of  the  mountain  region.  There  are  several 
lakes,  notably  the  Tu-shan  Hu,  which  borders  on. the  Grand  Canal 
In  the  south-west.  The  fauna  includes  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes, 
badgers,  partridges,  quails  and  snipe.  Cotton,  silk,  coaJ,  grain,  &c. 
are  produced  in  the  fertile  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes. 
Not  being  a  loess  region,  the  mountains  arc  unproductive,  and  yield 
only  bru^wood  and  grass,  while  the  plain  to  the  north  is  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt  that  it  is  almost  valueless,  especially  near  the 
aea,  for  agricultural  purpoaesL  The  valleys  between  the  mountain* 
and  the  plain  to  the  80uth-«'cst  are,  however,  extremely  rich  and 
fertile. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Shan-tung  con^sts  In  Its  minerals,  the  principal 
of  which  iscoal.  Scveralcoal-iields  are  worind ;  the  most  considenible 
Uea  in  the  valley  of  the  Lao-fu  river  in  the  centre  crf^  the  province. 
Another  large  field  lies  on  the  plain  a  little  to  the  south  of  I-chow  Fu 
in  the  south.  A  third  field  is  in  the  district  of  Wei  Hten  to  the 
north;  and  a  fourth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I-Hien  in  the  south- 
west. Iron  ore,  ironstone,  gold,  galena,  lead  and  copper  are  also 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  many  districts. 

Agricultural  products  are  wheat,  millet,  Indian  com,  pulse, 
arrowroot  and  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Rice  it 
grown  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  province.  Among  trees,  stunted 
pines,  dwarf  oaks,  poplars,  willows  and  thccypress  arc  fairly  plentiful. 
The  castor-oil  plant  -is  common,  and  the  wax  tree  grows  plentifully 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lai-yang  in  the  east,  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable trade^  iti  ,thc  wax  produced  by  the  wax  insects.  Unlike 
thoseof  their  kind  in  Sze  Ch'uen,  the  wax  insects  of  Shan-tung  breed 
and  become  productive  ih  the  same  districts.  They  are  placed  upon 
the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  they  void  a 
peculiar  substance  which  when  melted  forma  wax.  In  the  autumn 
they  arc  taken  off  the  trees,  and  are  preserved  within  doors  until 
the  following  spring.  Sericulture  is  an  important  industry.  The 
worms  arc  fed  \n  the  west  on  mulberry  Iea\*cs,  in  the  east  on  those 
of  the  dwarf  oak,  the  material  made  from  the  silk  pnxluced  from 
the  oak-fed  worms  being  known  as  pong/ee  or  Chifu  silk,.  The  worm 
itself,  after  the  cocoon  has  been  used,  is  eaten  and  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy. 

Besides  (^-nan  Fu,  the  provincial  capital,  other  inland 
cities  are  Tsao-Chow  Fu  (pop.  150,000)  on  the  Grand  Canal 
(an  industrial  centre)  and  Wei-hsien  (100,000),  a  commercial 
centre.  The  ports  of  Shan-tung  include  CMfu,  Wci-hai-wei  and 
Kiao-chow  (Tsing-tao),  all  separately  noticed. 

As  part  of  compensation  for  the  murder  of  two  German 
ini^Ionaries  in  1897  in  this  province — Protestant  mission  work 
In  Shan-tung  dates  from  t86o — the  Germans  took  poasesuon  on 
lease  of  the  port  of  Kiao-chow,  300  m.  N.  of  Shanghai,  a  36  ht>urs' 
run  by  steamer,  with  which  were  associated  tnany  railway  and 
mining  rights  in  tho  district.  In  fulfilment  of  these  rights  a 
railway hasheenconstnictedconnecting  Kiao-chowwith  Chinan- 
fu,  the  capital;  there  it  connects  with  another  railway  crossing 
the  province  north  to  south  and  forming  part  of  the  Tientsin 
and  (?hin-kiang  line.  In  consequence  of  this  acquisition  of 
territory  by  Germany  and  the  subsequent  scirure  of  Port  Arthur 
by  Russia,  Great  Britain  accepted  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei  on 
the  same  terms.  The  convention  confirming  this  arrangement 
wasugncd  on  the  ist  of  July  189S.  It  was  in  Shang-tung  that  the 
Boxer  movement  was  first  turned  against  foreigners  (see  Chika, 
%  History), 

See  M.  Broomhall,  The  Chinese  Empire  (London,  1907),  pp.  93- 
lob;  L.  Richard,  ComprehenstPe  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(Shanghai,  1908),  pp.  79-89,  and  authcnitjcs  there  cited. 

SHAPIRA,  H.  W.  (c.  1830-1884),  Polish  vendor  of  spurious 
antiquities,  was  of  Jewish  birth,  but  appears  to  have  become  a 
Christian  early  in  life.  He  opened  ashop  for  the  sale  of  antiquities 
in  Palestine,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone  in  1872 
was  successful  in  selling  to  the  Prussian  government  for  ao,ooo 
thaler  a  number  of  alleged  pieces  of  Moabite  pottery.  These 
were  shown  by  Clermont-Ganneau  and  others  (cf.  K^^utzsch 
and  A.  Socin.  Achtheit  der  moabitischen  AlUrtUmcr,  1876) 
to  be  forgeries  produced  by  Shapira's  client  Sclim  al-Kari 
Undeterred  by  this  exposure,  Shapira  continued  to  do  a  con- 
siderable trade  especially  in  Hebrew  MSS.  from  Yemen,  but 
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vltimBtely  ruined  himself  by  a  frnid  popetrated  upon  the 
British  Museum.  In  1883  he  offered,  {or  the  price,  it  is  said,  of 
£1,000,000^  a  number  of  leather  strips  containing  speeches  of 
Moses  varyinginmanyparticulaisfrom,  though  similar  in  matter 
to,  those  in  Deuteronomy,  and  written  in  archaic  Hebrew 
characters.  He  pretended  that  Ite  had  obtained  them  from 
a  Bedouin  who  bad  discovered  them  in  a  Moabite  cave.  The 
fragments  were  submitted  to  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  who  published 
translations  in  The  Times  of  Aug.  4, 17,  21, 1883.  The  French 
govenunent,however,sentoverCleTmont-GanneautoinvesUgate, 
and,  though  the  British  Museum  authorities  declined  to  give  him 
permission  to  make  a  complete  study,  he  satisBed  himself  from 
a  few  strips  which  were  publicly  exhibited  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion must  be  a  forgery  {The  Times,  Aug.  X5).  This  view  was  con- 
firmed by  Ginsburg's  report  to  the  Museum.  Shapira,  who  was 
never  shown  to  have  been  the  actual  forger,  committed  suicide 
ID  Rotterdam  on  the  nth  <d  March  1884. 

For  the  fragments  see  Cuthe,  Fnfmetila  eiiur  Ledtrtandtdirijl 
(Leipzig,  1884};  see  also  Clermont-Canoeau,  Let  Fmdes  orckio- 
iopqtus  (Paris,  1885),  iii.,  iv. 

SHAPUR  (Fablavi,  Shakpuhre,  "  son  of  the  lung  " ;  Greek 
Sapores,  commonly  Sapor),  the  name  of  three  Sassanian  kings. 

I.  ShapurI.  (a.o.  241-272),  son  of  Ardashir  I.  The  Persian 
legend  which  makes  him  the  son  of  an  Arsacid  princess  is  not 
historicaL  Ardashir  I.  had  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  renewed 
the  war  against  Rome;  Shapur  conquered  the  Mesopotamian 
fortresses  Nisibis  and  Carrhae  and  advanced  into  Syria;  but  he 
was  driven  back  by  C.  Furius  Timesitheus,^  father-in-law  of  the 
young  emperor,  Gordianus  IIX,  and  beaten  at  Resaena  (243). 
Shortly  afterwards  Timesitheus  died,  and  Gordianus  (9.V.)  was 
murdered  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  who  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace  with  the  Persians  (244),  When  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  the  continuous  elevation  of  new  emperors  after  the  death  of 
Decius  (251)  brought  the  Roman  empire  to  utter  dissolution, 
Shapur  resumed  his  attacks.  He  conquered  Armenia,  invaded 
Syria,  and  plundered  Antioch.  At  last  the  emperor  Valerianus 
marched  against  him, butsuffered  near  Edessa  the  late  of  Crassus 
(260).  Shapur  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  but  was  beaten  by 
Ballista;  and  now  Odasnathus  (Odainath),  prince  of  Palmyra, 
rose  in  his  rear,  defeated  the  Persian  army,  reconquered  Carrhae 
and  Nisibis,  captured  the  royal  harem,  and  twice  invested 
Ctesiphon  (263-265).  Shapur  was  unable  to  resume  the  offensive ; 
lie  even  lost  Armenia  again.  But  according  to  Persian  and 
Arabic  traditions,  which  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  he  conquered 
the  great  fortress  of  Hatra  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert;  and  the 
great  glory  of  his  reign  was  that  a  Roman  emperor  was  by  him 
kept  prisoner  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  valley  of  Istakhr 
(near  Penepolis),  under  the  tombs  of  the  Achaemenids  at 
Naksbi  Rustam,  Shapur  is  represented  on  horseback,  in  the  royal 
armotir,  with  the  crown  on  his  head;  before  him  kneels  Valerian, 
in  Roman  dress,asking  for  grace.  The  same  scene  is  represented 
on  the  rocks  near  the  ruins  of  the  towns  Darabjird  and  Shapur 
in  Persia.  Shapur  left  other  reliefs  and  rock  inscriptions; 
one,  at  Nakshi-Rajab  near  Persepolis,  is  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  translation;  here  he  calls  himself  "  the  Mazdayasnian 
(worshipper  of  Ahuramazda),  the  god  Sapores,  king  of  kings 
of  the  Aryans  (Iranians)  and  non-Aryans,  of  divine  descent, 
son  of  the  Mazdayasnian,  the  god  Artaxarcs,  king  of  kings  of  the 
Aryans,  grandson  of  the  god-king  Papak."  Another  long  in- 
scription at  Hajjiabad  (Istakhr)  mentions  the  king's  exploits  in 
archery  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles. 

From  his  titles  we  learn  that  Shapur  I.  claimed  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  earth,  although  in  reality  his  domain  extended 

'  Timesitheus  is  the  genemlly  accented  variant  for  the  Misitheus 
(*' God-Hater ")  of  Capitolinus;  Zosimus,  i,  16.  l?,  preferred 
Timesicles.  fn  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  January,  1908,  Mr  A.  S. 
Yeames  endeavoured  to  show  that  Timesitheus  is  the  general 
commemorated  by  a  bust  in  the  Sala  dellc  Colombc  of  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  and  by  the  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Musco  delle  Tcrme, 
representing  a  battle  between  Romans  and  barbarians.  On  tlie 
forehead  in  each  caw  is  a  non-Christiaa  incised  cross  of  unknown 
•igniCicaiice. 


little  farther  than  that  of  Aidaabir  t  Sfaapw  built  tlw  great 
town  Gundev-Shapur  near  the  old  Achaemeoian  capital  Susa, 
and  increased  the  fertility  of  this  rich  district  by  a  barrage  through 
the  Rarun  river  near  Shusbter,  which  was  built  by  the  Roman 
prisoners  and  is  still  called  Band-i-Kaisar,  "  the  mole  of  the 
Caesar."  Under  his  reign  the  prophet  Mani,  the  founder  of 
Maiuchaeism  {q.v.)  began  his  preaching  in  Persia,  and  the  king 
himself  seems  to  have  favoured  his  ideas. 

For  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  cf.  Sir  R.  Kcr  Porter,  TraseUi 
Flandin  aod  Coste,  Voyage  en  Perse '^  Stolzc,  Persipolis;  thamu. 
Journal  R.  Asiat.  Soc., .  new  series,  iii„  1868 ;  West  in  Crundrist 
der  iranischen  Pkilototie,  it  76  f.;  Dittenberser,  Orieniis  Craeci 
imscr.  i..  No.  434.  A  gem  with. the  portrait  of  the  king  is  in  tbc 
museum  of  Gotlia,  cf.  Pertacfa,  Zeitsck.  d.  deutscken  morseed,  Ces. 
xxiL  a8o. 

2.  Shapor  n.  (310-379).  When  King  Hormizd  11.  (30»-3 10) 
died,  the  Persian  magnates  killed  his  eldest  son,  blinded  the 
second,  and  imprisoned  the  third  (Hormizd,  who  afterwards 
escaped  to  the  Romans) ;  the  throne  was  reserved  for  the  un- 
born child  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Hormisd.  This  child,  named 
Shapur,  was  therefore  bom  king;  the  government  was  con- 
ducted by  Ms  mother  and  the  magnates.  .But  when  Shapur 
came  of  age,  he  turned  out  to  be  one  o{  the  greatest  mooarcbs  of 
the  djmasty.  Under  his  reign  the  collection  of  the  Avesia  was 
completed,  heresy  and  cpostasy  punished,  and  the  Christians 
persecuted.  This  was  the  natural  oriental  reaction  against  the 
transformation  of  the  Roman  empire  into  a  Christian  empire  by 
Constantine.  In  337,  just  before  the  death  of  Constantioe, 
Shapur  broke  the  peace  concluded  in  297  between  Narses  and 
Diocletian,  which  bad  been  observed  for  forty  years,  and  a 
war  of  twenty-six  years  (337-363)  began.  Shapur  attempted 
with  varying  success  to  conquer  the  great  fortresses  of  Roman 
Mesopotamia,  Singara,  Nisibis  (which  he  invested  three  times 
in  vain),  Amida  (Diarbekr).  The  emperor  Constantius  IL 
was  always  beaten  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  Shapur  made 
scarcely  any  progress;  the  military  power  of  his  kingdom  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  lasting  occupation  of  the  conquered  districts. 
At  the  same  lime  he  was  attacked  in  the  E.  by  nomad  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Chionites  are  named.  After  a  prolonged 
struggle  they  were  forced  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  their  king, 
Grumbates,  accompanied  Shapur  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
Shapur  now  conquered  Amida  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  daj's 
(3S9)iand look Singaraandsomeotherfortressesin the  next  year. 
In  363  the  emperor  Julian,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  advanced 
to  Ctesiphon,  but  was  killed.  His  successor  Jovian  was  defeated 
and  made  an  ignominious  peace,  by  which  the  districts  on  the 
Tigris  and  Nisibis  were  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans 
promised  tointerfere  no  more  in  Armenia.  In  the  rock-sculptures 
near  the  town  Shapur  in  Persis  (Stobe,  Perstpdis,  pi.  141)  the 
great  success  is  represented;  under  the  hoofs  of  the  king's  horse 
lies  the  l)0dy  of  an  enemy,  probably  Julian,  and  a  suppliant 
Roman,  the  emperor  Jovian,  asks  for  peace. 

Shapur  now  invaded  Armenia,  took  king  Arsaces  III.  (of  the 
Arsacid  race),  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  ^prisoner  by 
treachery  and  forced  him  to  commit  suicide.  He  then  attempted 
to  introduce  Zoroastrian  orthodoxy  into  Armenia.  But  the 
Armenian  nobles  resisted  him  successfully,  secretly  supported 
by  the  Romans,  who  sent  King  Pap,  the  son  of  Arsaces  ni.  into 
Armenia.  The  war  with  Rome  threatened  to  break  out  again; 
but  Valcns  sacrificed  Pap  and  caused  his  assassination  in  Tarsus, 
where  he  bad  taken  refuge  (374).  Shapur  had  conducted  great 
hosts  of  captives  from  the  Roman  territory  into  his  dominions, 
most  of  whom  were  settled  in  Susiana.  Here  he  rebuilt  Susa, 
after  having  killed  her  rebellious  inhabitants,  and  founded  some 
other  towns.  He  was  successful  in  the  cast,  and  the  great  town 
Nishapur  in  Khorasan  (E.  Parthia)  was  founded  by  him. 

3.  Sbapuk  UL  (3S3-388),  son  of  Shapur  U.,  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  magnates  against  his  tmcle,  Arda^r  U.,  and 
killed  by  them  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Theodosius  the  Great.  (Ed.  M.) 

SHARE  (0.  Eng.  scearu,  chiefly  in  compounds,  e.g.  land-tceeru, 
a  share  of  land,  fixnn  setrau  to  cut;  cf.  "  shear" ),  something  cut 
off,  a  portion,  a  definite  part  of  anythins  distributed  among  * 
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i        immberafpetMia.    TIieiratdUpartici4>uAyn>pUed  to  the  fixed 

z         udequaltmountsintowhich  tbecapitdofalimiurtcooipany  is 

r         divided  (see  Stocks  and  Soakis;  Coicpiure;  and  Debentckes). 

L         From  the  same  O.  Eog.  veib  taram  is  derived  "  share  "  (O.'  Eng. 

i         $uar),  the  cutting  blade  of  a  plough  (}.t.). 

:  SHARI.  aa  important  river  of  North-Central  Africa,  carrying 

the  drainage  of  a  krge  area  into  Lake  Chad  (q.v.).  Its  bead- 
streams  rise  on  the  watersheds  between  the  Lake  Chad  basin  and 

r  tboce  of  the  Nile  and  Congo.  The  principal  headstream,  known 
variously  as  the  Wahme,  Wa,  Warn  or  Worn,  rises,  in  about 
6°  30'  N.,  IS*  E.,  in  mountainous  country  forming  the  divide 
between  the  Chad  system  and  the  basin  of  the  Sanga  affluent  of 

r         the  Congo. 

The  Warn  flows  east  and  then  north  and  in  about  7*  so'  N., 
18*  20'  E.  is  joined  by  the  FaCa,  a  considerable  stream  rising  east 
of  the  Warn.    The  upper  course  of  the  Wam  is  much  obstructed  by 

'  lapsda,  but  from  a  iittle  above  the  Fafa  confluence  it  becomes 

navigable.    Below  the  confluence  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Bahr 

[  Sara,  receives  three  tributaries  from  the  west.    In  about  9*  30'  N., 

I8*  E,,  it  is  joined  by  the  Bamingi,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  eastern  headstrcams  of  the  Shari.    The  Bamingi,  before  the 

'  exploration  of  the  Wam,  was  thought  to  be  the  true  upper  course 

of  the  Stian.    One  of  its  branches,  the  Kulcuru,  rises  in  about  7*  N., 

t  31*  15'  E,    Some  90  m.  from  its  source  the  Bamingi  becomes  navig- 

able, bein^  la  ft.  deep  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current.  In 
8*  43'  N.  It  receives  on  the  west  bank  the  Gribingi,  a  river  rising  in 

^         about  6*  30'  N.    It  is  narrow  and  tortuous  with  rocky  bonks  and 

c         oftea  broken  by  rapids,  but  navigable  at  high  water  to  7*  N.    It 

[  flows  in  great  part  through  a  forest.clad  country.     A  lew  miles 

above  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr  Sara  the  Bamingi  receives  on 
the  r^t  hand  anotlier  large  river,  the  Bangoran,  which  rises  in 
about  7*  45'  N.  and  33*  E.,  in  a  range  of  hills  which  separates  the 
countries  of  Dar  Runga  and  Dar  Banda,  and,  like  the  Bamingi, 

,  flows  through  open  or  bush-covered  plains  with  isobted  granite 

'  Below  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  Sara  and  the  Bamingi  the  Shari. 

aa  it  is  now  called,  becomes  a  large  river,  reaching,  in  places,  a  width 
of  over  4  m.  in  the  rains;  while  its  valley,  bordered  by  elevated 
tree<lad  banks,  contains  many  temporary  lakes  and  back-waters. 
Its  waters  abound  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles,  and  the  country 
on  either  side  with  game  of  all  kinds.  In  9*.46'  N.  it  receives  the 
Bakare  or  Awauk  (Aouk)  from  the  east,  known  in  its  upper  course 
aa  the  Aukadebbe.  This,  like  the  Bahr  es  Salamat,  which  enters 
the  Shari  in  10*  2'  N..  traverses  a  wide  extent  of  arid  country  in 
aouthem  Wadai,  and  brings  no  large  amount  of  water  to  the  Shari. 
In  10*  13'  a  divergent  branch,  the  Ergig,  leaves  the  main  stream, 
only  to  rejoin  it  in  1 1 "  «)'. 

In  12*  15'  N.  and  15  E.  the  Shari  receives  on  the  west  1»nk  its 
largest  tributarv.  the  Lx^ne,  the  upper  branches  of  which  rise 
far  to  the  south  between  6  and  7*  N.  The  principal  headstrcams  are 
the  Pcnde  and  the  Mambere.  The  Pcnde  rises  some  30  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  the  source  of  the  Wam.  It  flows  northwards  through  a  fertile 
valley  and  in  9*  35'  N.  and  16*  B.  is  joined  by  the  Mamoere,  which 
rises  in  the  hills  of  Adamawa  and  flows  in  a  course  rouzhly  parallel 
to  the  Pcnde.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Pende  and  Mambere  the 
L.ogone  is  a  broad  and  deep  river.  Its  system  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  Benue  (see  Niger)  by  the  Tuburi  Swamp,  which  sends 
northward  a  channel  joining  the  Logone  in  about  10*  30'  N.  Below 
the  Logone  confluence  the  Shari,  here  a  noble  stream,  soon  splits  up 
into  various  arms,  forming  an  alluvial  delta,  flooded  at  high  water, 
before  entering  Lake  Chad.  From  the  source  of  the  Wam  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  distance,  following  the  uindings  of  the 
stream,  of  fully  1400  m. 

The  existence  of  the  Shari  was  made  known  by  Oudney, 
Desham  and  Clapperton,  the  first  Europeans  to  reach  Lake 
Chad  (1813).  In  1852  Heinrich  Barth  spent  some  time  In  the 
region  of  the  lover  Shari  and  Logone,  and  in  1873-1873  Gustav 
Nachtigal  studied  their  hydrographical  system  and  explored 
the  Gribingi,  which  he  called  the  Bahr  el  Ardbe.  It  was  not, 
bowevcr,  until  the  partition  of  the  Chad  basin  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  (1885-1890)  that  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  Shari  and  its  affluents  was  undertaken.  The 
most  prominent  explorers  have  been  Frenchmen.  In  x8q6 
£oule  Gentil  reached  the  Bamingi  and  in  a  small  steamer  passed 
down  the  river  to  its  moutli.  The  existence  of  the  Bahr  Sara 
had  been  made  known  by  C.  Maistre  in  1893,  and  in  1894  F.  J. 
CloicI  discovered  the  Warn.  In  1900  A.  Bernard  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  these  two  streams.  In  1907  an  expedition  under 
Captain  E.  Lenfant  followed  the  Wam-Bohr  Sara  from  its 
source  to  the  confluence  with  the  Bamingi  and  showed  it  to  be 
the  true  upper  course  of  the  Shatl.    The  same  expedition  also 


discoveicd  the  Pcsde  tributary  of  the  Logone.  Ciplaia  Lenfant 
had  previously  demonstrated  (1903)  the  connexion  between  the 
Benue  and  Lt^gooe.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Shari  in  Lake  Chad 
there  is  •  current  towards  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  channel  at  the 
aouth-eaatem  end  of  that  lake.  This  channel  has  been  supposed 
tobeBdriedmpaSucntoftheUkefseeCBso).  Investigations  by 
the  French  scientists  E.  F.  Gautier  and  R.  Chudeau  led  Chudeau 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Shari  did  not  end  in  Lake  Chad,  but, 
by  way  of  the  Bafar-el-Ghazal,  passed  between  Tibesti  and 
Ennedi  and  ended  in  some  skat  in  the  Libyan  desert.  That  the 
Shari  may  have  reached  the  Nile  is  an  hypothesis  not  absolutely 
rejected.  (SeeJf»noiuauSaiafa,tomeiL(Paris,  i909),andfer 
theories  as  to  the  Niger-Nile  onmexion  see  Nigek.) 

Fn»n  the  spot  where  it  is  intersected  by  10'  40'  N.  to  Lake 
Chad  the  Shari  forms  the  boundary  between  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroon  and  French  Congo.  The  best  route  from  the  Congo  to 
Lake  Cluul  is  via  the  Songa  affluent  of  the  Congo  to  the  station  of 
Comot,  and  thence  across  the  watershed  to  the  Pende. 

See  the  works  of  Barth,  Nachtigal  and  other  travellen,  espedally 
Lenfant's  La  DtanmrU  ies  paades  tourat  du  tenin  ic  fAfnma 
(Paris,  1909). 

SHARK,  a  Selachian  fish  (see  Selaceuks),  belonging  to  the 
order  Plagiostomi,  suborder  Squali. 

Sharks  are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  but  some 
species  enter  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  one  species  {Car- 
dtarias  ganieluus)  occurs  frequently  high  up  in  the  large  rivers 
of  India.  C.  nuarapuinsis  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Rio 
San  Juan  appears  to  have  taken  up  its  residence  permanently 
in  fresh  water.  Sharks  are  most  numerous  between  the  tropics, 
a  few  only  reaching  the  Arctic  circle;  it  is  not  known  how  far 
they  advance  S.  in  the  Antarctic  region.  Altogether  some 
hundred  and  fifty  different  species  have  been  described. 

With  regard  to  their  habits  many  are  littoral  spedes,  the 
majority  pelagic,  and  a  few  are  known  to  belong  to  the  deep-sea 
fauna,  having  hitherto  been  obtained  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
1000  falhoms. 

Liltoral  Sharks.— Tht  littoral  forms  are  of  small  size,  and 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  dog-fishes,"  "  hounds," 
&c  Some  pelagic  sharks  of  larger  size  also  live  near  the  shore 
on  certain  parts  of  a  coast,  but  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  the 
abundance  of  food,  and  arc  as  frequently  foiyid  in  the  open  sea, 
which  is  their  birthplace;  therefore  we  shall  refer  to  them  when 
we  speak  of  the  pelagic  kinds. 

The  majority  of  the  littoral  qiecies  live  on  the  bottom,  some- 
times close  inshore,  and  feed  on  small  marine  animals  or  on  any 
animal  substance.    The  following  are  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  tope  (Calcus)  is  common  onthecoastsnot  only  of  England, 
Ireland  and  of  S.  Europe,  but  also  of  S.  Africa,  California, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Its  teeth  are 
equal  in  both  jaws,  of  rather  small  size,  flat, 
triangular,  with  the  point  directed  towards  the 
one  side,  and  with  a  notch  and  denticulations 
on  the  shorter  side  (fig.  i).  It  is  of  a  uniform 
slaty-grey  colour,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  6  ft. 
The  female  brings  forth  some  thirty  living 
young  at  one  birth  in  May.  It  becomes  trouble- 
some at  times  to  fishermen  by  taking  their 
bait  and  driving  away  other  Sab  they  desire 
to  catch.  The  fins  of  G.  tyopterus  of  the 
Californian  coast  are  much  esteemed  for  culi- 
nary purposes  by  the  Chinese. 

The  hounds  proper  {Uusttlus)  possess  a  veiy  different  dentition, 
the  teeth  being  small,  obtuse, 
numerous,  arranged  in  several  rows 
like  pavement  (fig.  3).  Five  or  six 
species  are  known  from  the  shores  of 
the  various  temperate  antl  subtropical 
seas,  one  (it.  vulgaris)  being  common 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  the  Atlantic  side.  It  is  of  a  uniform  grey  colour  or 
sparingly  spotted  with  white,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  3  or 


Fio.i.— Teeth 
of  Tope.  «. 
Upper  ;/,k>wtr. 


Fic.  1.— Teeth  o(  JfwMw. 
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4  ft.  The  young,  about  t«dve  tn  number,  are  braugbt  forth 
alive  in  November.  It  is  comparatively  hamilesa  and  feeds  on 
shells,  crustaceans  and  decomposing  animal  substances. 

The  dogfishes  proper  (ScyUimn,  ChihteyUium,  &c.)  are  spread 
over  nearly  all  the  tempeiate  and  tropical  seas.  Their  teeth  are 
small,  in  several  series,  with  a  longer  pointed  cusp  in  the  middle, 
and  generally  one  or  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  (figs.  3  and  s) . 
They  are  all  oviparous,  their  oblong  egg-shells  being  produced 
at  each  comer  into  a  long  thread  by  which  the  egg  is  fastened  to 
some  fixed  object.  Some  of  the 
tropical  spedes  are  ornamented 
with  a  pretty  pattern  of  colora- 
tion. The  two  British  spedes.the 
lesser  and  the  larger  ^wtted  dog- 
fish {Sc.  canicvla  and  Sc.  aUuiiu), 
belong  to  the  most  common  fishes 
of  the  coast  and  are  olten  con- 
founded with  each  other.  But  the 
former  is  finely  dotted  with  brown 
above,  the  latter  ha\ing  the  same 
parts  covered  with  larger  rounded  brown  spots,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  eye.  As  regards  si«,  the  btter  exceeds 
somewhat  the  other  species,  attaining  to  a  length  of  4  ft.  Dog- 
fishes may  become  extremely  troublesome  by  the  large  numbers 
in  which  they  congregate  at  fishing  stations;  they  are  rarely 
used  as  food,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  where  they  are  dried  for  home 
consumption.  The  black-mouthed  dogfish  (Pristiurus  mdano- 
Mamus)  is  rarely  caught  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  recognized 


Fio.  3.— Teeth  of  Scyttiam 
canictda. 


Fic.  4. — CkUouyttium  IriifecuUm. 

by  a  series  of  small,  flat  spines  irith  which  each  side  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  caudal  fin  is  armed. 

The  tiger-shark  (SUgosloma  ligrinum)  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  handsomest  sharks  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ground  colour 
ia  a  brownish-yellow,  ornamented  with  black  or  brown  transverse 
bands  or  rounded  spots.  It  is  a  littoral  species,  but  adult 
specimens,  which  are  from  to  to  15  ft.  long,  are  met  far  from 
land.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  enormously  long  bladelike 
tail,  which  is  half  as  long  as  the  whole  fish.  The  teeth  arc  small, 
^z,~^  trilobed,  in  many  series.    The 

*C^     xf**^^"^^  fourth  and  fifth  gill-opcnings 

\/     ^^  «TV  "*  '^""^  together. 

The  genus  Crosiorhmus,  of 
which  three  species  are  known 
from  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
Japan,  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  instance  in  this  group  of 
fishes  in  which  the  integu- 
ments (pve  a  "  celative  "  rather 
than'  a  "  protective  "  rcsem- 
iblance  to  their  surroundings. 
'  Skinny  frond-like  appendages 

Fio.  S-Confluent  Nanl  and »« i.*'''"''''^  "f"  ""  *"?v 
Buccal  Cavities  o<  the  lame  fish.  °'  ""  mouth,  or  form  a  wreath 
round  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
the  irregular  and  varied  coloration  of  the  whole  body  closely 
assimilates  that  of  a  rock  covered  with  short  vegetable  and 
coralline  growth.  The  spedes  of  Crossorkimu  grow  to  a  length 
of  10  ft. 

The  so-called  Pott  Jackson  shark  VSiteroifmHa-Cestradon) 
is  likewise  a  littoral  form.  Besides  the  common  species  (H. 
fUUppi),  three  other  closely  allied  kinds  from  the  Indo-Pacific 
are  known.  This  genus,  which  is  the  only  existing  type  of  a 
■q>arate  famfly,  is  one  of  special  interest,  as  similar  forms  occur 
in  Primary  and  Secondary  strata.    The  jaws  are  armed  with 


smaD  obtose  teeth  fa  front,  whhli  in  young  (adividaab  m 
pointed,  and  provided  with  from  three  to  five  ca^>s.  The  lateral 
teeth  are  larger,  pad-like,  twice  ••  broad  as  long  and  arranged 
in  obUque  series  (fig.  7).  The  fossil  forms  far  exceeded  in  siie 
the  living,  which  scarcely  attain  to  a  length  of  5  ft.  The  shells 
of  their  eggs  are  found  thrown  ashore  like  those  of  our  dogfishes. 
The  shell  is  pyriform,  with  two  broad  lamellar  ridges  each  wound 
edgewise  five  times  round  it  (fig.  ft). 

The  spiny  or  piked  dogfish  (AcattUaat)  Inhabits  the  temperate 
seas  of  both  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.  For  some  part  of  the 
year  it  lives  in  deeper  water  than  the  sharks  already  noticed, 


Fig.  6i—Btlaodonlus  taltatu. 


but  at  uncertain  irregular  times  it  appears  at  the  surface  and 
close  inshore  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Couch  says  that  he 
has  heard  of  20,000  having  been  taken  in  a  seine  at  one  time; 
and  in  March  1858  the  newspapers  reported  a  prodigious  shoal 
reaching  W.  to  Uig,  whence  it  extended  from  20  to  30  m.  seaward, 
and  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  E.  to  Moray,  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 
These  fishes  arc  distinguished  by  each  of  tlie  two  dorsal  fins 
being  armed  in  front  by  an  acute  spine.  They  do  not  possess 
an  anal  fin.  Their  teeth  are  rather  small,  placed  in  a  single 
series,  with  the  point  so  much  turned  aside  that  the  inner 
margin  of  the  tooth  forms  the  cutting  edge  (fig.  9).    The  spiny 


Flc.  7. — Upper  Jaw  of  Port  Jackson  Shark  iHcUrodonius 
tkilippi). 

dogfish  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  some  whitish  spots  in  young 
specimens,  and  attain  to  a  length  of  3  or  3  ft.  They  are  vivi- 
parous, the  young  being  produced  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

Finally,  we  have  to  notice  among  the  littoral  sharks  the 
"  angel-fish  "  or  "  monk-fish  "  {Rhina  sgualina),  which,  by  its 
broad  Sat  head  and  expanded  pectoral  fins,  approaches  in  general 
appearance  the  rays.  It  occurs  in  the  temperate  seas  of  the  S. 
as  well  as  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  sandy 
parts  of  the  coast  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  does  not  seem 
to  exceed  a  length  of  5  ft.,  and  is  too  rare  to  do  much  injury 
to  other  fish.  It  it  said  to  produce  about  twenty  young  at  • 
bfitiL 
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PHape  Sktrhs. — ^All  Uuse  are  of  large  eize,  and  lome  are 
surpassed  in  bulk  and  length  only  by  the  larger  kinda  of  cetaceans. 


Fic.  8. — Egg-shell  of  same  6sh.    I..  External  view;    If.,  section; 
a  and  h,  the  two  spiral  ridges;  c,  cavity  for  the  ovum. 

Those  armed  with  powerful  cutting  teeth  are  dangerous  to  man, 
whilst  otbers,  which  are  provided  with  numerous  but  very  small 
teeth,  feed  on  small  fishes  only  or  marine 
invertebrates,  and  are  of  a  timid  dispo»tion, 
which  causes  them  to  retire  into  the  solitudes 
of  the  open  sea.  On  this  account  we  know 
very  little  of  ihcir  life.  /All  pdagic  sharks 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  nearly 
Jra  bU  seem  to  be  viviparous. 
f*  Of  the  more  remarkable  forms  which  we 
^Tii-.th  ftf  propose  to  notice  here  the  genus  most  abun- 
AmOms  nUarS.  dantly  represented  in  species  and  individuals 
is  Cardittrias,  now  split  up  by  many  authors 
into  several  separate  genera.  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  sharks 
Of  which  we  read  in  books  of  travel  belong  to  this  genus.    Between 


Fic.  10.— Dentition  of  the  Blue  Shark  (CcTciiariat  (fanciii).    The 
•sagle  teeth  arc  o(  the  oatural  siae. 

Jhirty  and  forty  species  have  been  distinguished,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  tropical  seas.    They  are  the  sharks  which  so  readily 


>t  the  most  common  ai 


attach  themseivei  to  galling  vesseb,  foHowing  them  for  weeks. 
Others  affect  more  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  One  of  the  most 
oommon  species  is  the  blue  shark  (CarcJurias  gloHCiu),  of  which 
specimens  (4  to  6  ft.  long)  are  frequently  caught  on  the  S.  coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Other  species  of  Cankarioi  attain  a 
length  of  30  ft.  The  mouth  of  all  is  armed  with  a  series  of  large 
flat  triangular  teeth,  which  have  a  sharp,  smooth  or  serrated 
edge  (fig.  10). 

Cakecerdt  is  likewise  a  large  shark  very  dangerous  to  man, 
diffedng  from  the  preceding  chiefly  by  having  the  outer  side 
of  its  teeth  deeply  notched.  It  has  long  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  N.  Atlantic,  close  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  (C  anticm),  but 
its  existence  in  other  parts  has  been  ascertained  within  a  recent 
period;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  aad 
dangerous  sharks  of  the  Indo-Pacific,  the 
British  Museum  having  obtained  speci- 
mens from  Mauritius,  Kurrachee,  Madras 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Atistralia. 

Hammcrhcaded     sharks     (Sphyrna^ 

Zygatna)  are  sharks  in  which  the  anterior      Fio.  1 1. ^Uppcr  and 

portion  of  the  head  is  produced  into  a  Lower  Tooth  otXaniM. 
lobe  on  each  side,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  eye.  The  relation  of  this  unique  configuration 
of  the  head  to  the  economy  of  the  fish  is  unknown.  Otherwise 
these  sharks  resemble  Cardtarias,  and  are  equally  formidable^, 
but  seem  to  be  more  stationary  in  their  habits.  Tbey  occur  in 
all  tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  even  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  .^.  Zygaena,  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  it 
is  common,  and  Cantor  states  that  specimens  may  be  often  seen 
ascending  from  the  clear  blue  depths  of  the  ocean  like  a  great 
cloud. 

The  porbeagles  (Lamtia)  differ  from  the  preceding  sharks  in 
their  dentition  and  are  not  dangerous  to  man;  at  least  there  is  no 
instance  known  of  a  person  having  been  attacked  by  the  species 
common  on  the  British  coast  (£.  comubica).  This  is  referred  to 
in  the  works  of  older  British  authors  as  "  Beaumaris  shark." 
The  short  and  stout  form  of 
its  body  contrasts  strikingly 
with  its  much  attenuated 
tail,  which,  however,  is  streng- 
thened by  a  keel  on  each  side 
and  terminates  in  a  large  and 
powerful  caudal  fin.  The 
snout  is  pointed,  and  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  strong  lanceo* 
late  teeth,  each  of  which  beats 
a  small  cusp  on  each  side  of 
the  base  (see  fig.  11).  The 
teeth  are  not  adapted  for  cut- 
ting, like  the  flat  triangular 
teeth  of  man-eating  sharks, 
but  rather  for  seizing  "and 
holding  the  prey,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  various  kinds 
of  fishes  and  ccphalopods.  In 
the  upper  jaw  there  are  from 
thirteen  to  suctcen  teeth  on 
each  side,  the  third  being  remarkable  for  its  small  size;  in  the 
lower  jaw  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  The  gill-openings  are  very 
wide.  The  porbeagle  attains  to  a  length  of  10  or  11  ft.,  and  is 
a  pelagic  fish,  not  rare  in  the  N.  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
and  frequently  wandering  to  the  British  and  more  rarely  to  the 
American  shores  This  species  is  widely  distributed  over  the  N. 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Other  closely  allied  species 
(i.  spallanzanU,  L.  ghuca)  are  known  to  occur  in  the  S.  Atlantic, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  the  genus  Canharodon  particular  interest  is  attached, 
because  the  single  still  existing  species  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  sharks,  as  were  those  which  preceded  it  in  Tertiary  times. 
The  existing  species  (C.  rondeUlit)  occurs  in  almcst  alt  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas,  but  seems  to  be  verging  towards  extinction. 
It  is  known  to  attain  to  a  length  of  40  ft.    The  tooth  figured 


Fio.  IX.— Tooth  of  Carthaitin 

rondcUUi, 
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here  e(  the  natural  size  (fig.  i>)  b  taken  from  a  Jaw  much  ifarunk 
in  drying,  but  stiU  »>  in.  wide  in  its  transverse  diameter,  and 
taken  from  a  specimen  36}  ft.  long.  The  extinct  species  must 
have  been  still  more  gigantic  in  bulk,  probably  reaching  a  length 
of  90  ft.,  as  we  may  judge  from  teeth  which  are  found  in  the 
crag  or  which  were  diredged  up  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
"  Challenger  "  expedition,  and  which  are  4  in.  wide  at  the 
base  and  5  in.  long  measured  along  their  lateral  margin.  In 
some  Tertiary  strata  these  teeth  are  extremely  abundant,  so 
much  so  that — for  instance,  in  Florida — the  strata  in  which 
they  occur  are  quarried  to  obtain  the  fossil  remains  for  export 
to  England,  where  they  are  converted  into  artificial  manure. 

The  fox -shark  or  thresher  {Atopecias  v:iJpt-s) , 
of  which  every  year  specimens  are  captured  on 
the  British  co:ist,  but  which  is  common  in  the 
N.  and  S.  hemispbcrcs,  is  readily 


with  the  upper  part  of  the  back  raised  above  the  niface  at 
the  water,  a  habit  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  ti«e 
sunfiah  (OrHaioritcus),  and  from  which  it  baa  derived   its 

name. 

A  shark  similar  in  many  points  to  the  basking  sharki  and 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  is  RkiitoJmi  typicms. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  is  the  largest  of  all 
sharks,  as  it  is  known  to  exceed  a  length  of  50  ft.,  but  it  is  stated 
to  attain  that  of  7a  The  captures  of  only  a  few  apedmcos 
are  on  record,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  near  the  Seychelles, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "  chagrin."  The  snout  is  extremely 
short,  broad  and  flat,  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  pbced  at  its 
extremity;  the  gill-opcniugs  very  wide,  and  the  eye  very  amalL 
The  teeth  are  extremely  small  and  numerous,  conical  in  shape. 
No  opportunity  sliQuld  be  lost  of  obtaining  exact  informaUoo 


iai^rik^fefe 


Flc.  13.— Basking  Shark 


by  its  extremely  slender  tail,  the  length  of  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Its  teeth  arc  small,  flat,  triangular 
and  without  serrature.  It  follows  the  shoals  of  herrings,  pilchards 
and  sprats  in  their  migrations,  destroying  incredible  numbers 
and  frequently  injuring  the  nets.  When  feeding  it  uses  the  long 
tail  in  splashing  the  surface  of  the  water,  whilst  it  s»ims  in 
gradually  decreasing  circles  round  a  shoal  of  fishes  which  are 
thus  kept  crowded  together.  Sometimes  two  threshers  may  be 
seen  working  together.  Statements  that  it  has  been  seen  to 
attack  whales  and  other  large  cetaceans  rest  upon  erroneous 
observations;  its  dentition  is  much  too  weak  to  bite  through 
their  skin.  The  thresher  attains  to  a  length  of  15  ft.,  the  tail 
included. 

The  basking  shark  (Selache  maxima),  sometimes  erroneously 
called  "  sunfish,"  is  the  largest  fish  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  growing 


Fic.  14. — Greenland  Shark  (Latmartui  horealu). 

to  a  length  of  more  than  30  ft.  Though  best  known  from  the 
N.  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans,  this  species  has  also  been 
recorded  from  the  Australian  seas.  The  mouth  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary width,  and,  like  the  gill-cavity,  capable  of  great  expan- 
sion, so  as  to  enable  the  fish  to  take  at  one  gulp  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  small  fish  and  other  marine  creatures  on  which 
it  subsists.  Also  the  gill<lefts  are  of  great  width,  and  the 
internal  opening  of  each  is  guarded  by  a  kind  of  strainer,  formed 
by  the  CfU>rmously  elongated  gill-rakers,  which  serves  to  prevent 
the  food  organisms  from  passing  out  through  the  clefts.  The 
teeth  are  very  small,  numerous,  arranged  in  several  series, 
conical  and  probably  without  use  in  feeding.  This  shark  is 
therefore  quite  harmless  if  not  attacked.  Off  the  W.  coast  -of 
Ireland  it  was  at  one  time  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  from 
the  liver,  one  fish  yielding  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half.  Its 
capture  is  not  uiuittcnded  with  danger,  as  one  blow  from  the 
tail  is  sufficient  to  stave  in  the  sides  of  a  large  boat.  The  basking 
shark  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen  ia  calm  weather  lying 


on  this  shark.     The  same  applies  to  the    allied   ilicritloiia 
punctatus  recorded  from  off  the  \V.  coast  of  America. 

The  Greenland  shark  {Lticmnrgus  Iwrealis)  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  spiked  doglish,  but  gro\Y:i  to  a  much  larger 
size,  specimens  26  ft.  long  having  been  met  with.  The  two 
dorsal  fins  are  small  and  destitute  of  spines.  The  teeth  (fig.  ij) 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  small,  narrow,  conical  in  shape;  those  of 
the  lower  flat,  arranged  in  -several  series,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  so  that  only  the  uppermost  forms  the  sharp  dental  edge 
of  the  jaw.  The  points  of  these  lower  teeth  are  so  much  turned 
aside  that  the  inner 
margin  only  enters 
the  dental  edge. 
TheOreenland  shark 
is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Arctic  regions, 
sometimes  straying 
to  the  latitudes  of 
Great  Britain  and  of 
Cape  Cod  in  the  W. 
Atlantic;  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the 
whale,  which  is  often 
found  with  large 
pieces  bitten  out 
of  the  tail  by  this 
shark.  Its  voracity 
is  so  great  that,  as 
Scoresby  tells  us,  whilst  engaged  in  feeding  on  the  carcase  o( 
a  whale  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  stabbed  with  a  lance  or  knife 
without  being  driven  away. 

The  spinous  shark  {EchinorHnus  spinosus)  is  readily  recognized 
by  the  short  bulky  form  of  its  body,  its  short  tail,  and  the  large 
round  bony  tubercles  which  are  scattered  all  over  its  body, 
each  of  which  is  raised  in  the  middle  into  a  pointed  conical  spine. 
While  most  frequently  recorded  from  the  £.  Atlantic,  spcdmens 
have  also  been  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  N.  America  and  of 
New  Zealand.  It  always  lives  on  the  bottom,  and  probably 
descends  to  some  depth.  It  docs  not  seem  to  exceed  K  Icnglli 
of  10  ft. 

Batliybial  Skarks. — Sharks  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  reached 
the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean;  and  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present  we  have  to  fix  the  limit  of  their  vertical  distribution  at 
1000  fathoms.    Those  which  wc  find  to  have  reached  or  to  pui 


Fig.  15.— Dentition  of  Greenland  Shaite. 
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(be  lOO  fathoms  line  belong  to  generic  types  which,  U  they 
include  littoral  species,  are  ground-aharii^as  we  genenlly 
find  the  bottom-feeders  of  our  littoral  fauna  much  more  strongly 
represented  in  the  deep  sea  than  the  surface  swimmers.  All 
belong  to  two  families  only,  the  SeyUiUae  and  Sfinacidat,  the 
littoral  members  of  which  live  for  the  greater  part  habitually 
on  the  bottom  and  probably  frequently  reach  to  the  loo  fathoms 

Une.  Distinctly  balhy- 
bial  species  are  two 
small  doghshes  — 
Spinax  granulaluj  from 
120  fathoms,  and 
Scyltium  {anescenx 
from  400  fathoms,  both 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
S.  America;  also  Cenl- 
roscyUium  graHutatum 
from  340  fathoms  in 
the  S.  Ocean,  whose 
congL-ncr  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland 
prot)ably  descends  to 
a  similar  depth.  The 
shark  which  reaches 
the  greatest  depth 
recorded  hitherto 
appears  to  be  ScjBio- 
rkinui  i/jiiVuiobtained 
by  the  Valdivia  ex- 
pedition from  a  depth 
of  nearly  1000  fathoms 
in  the  W.  Indian  Ocean. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ccnlroplwrus,  of  which 
some  ten  species  ate 
known,  all  from  deep 
water  in  the  N. 
Atlantic,  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Molucca 
and  Japanese  seas. 
The  Japanese  species 
were  discovered  by  the 
naturalists  of  the 


Fig.  16.— CJUamyJottbctxt  antmneta, 

"Challenger"  on  the  Hyalonema  ground  off  Inosima  in  34s 
fotboms.  Dr  E.  P.  Wright  found  C.  cotlalifis  at  a  still  greater 
dqrth  on  the  coast  of  PortugaL  The  fishermen  oi  Setubal  fish 
for  these  sharks  in  400  or  $00  fathoms,  with  a  line  of  some 
(Soo  fathoms  in  length.  "  The  sharks  caught  were  from  j  to  4 
ft.  long,  and  when  they  were  hauled  into  the  boat  fell  down  into 
it  like  so  many  dead  pigs  ";  in  fact,  on  being  rapidly  withdrawn 
from  the  great  pressure  under  which  they  lived  they  were  killed, 
like  other  deep-sea  fishes  in  similar  circumstances.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  organisation  of  none  of  these  deep-sea  sharks 
ha*  undergone  such  a  modification  as  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
they  are  inhabitants  of  great  depths. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  the  division  of  sharks  is 
the  small  family  of  NvUianiiae,  which  is  externally  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  single  dorsal  fin  only,  witlioiit  spine  and 
opposite  to  the  anal,  and  by  having  sli  or  seven  wide  branchial 
openinp.  They  represent  an  aiKlent  type,  the  presence  of  which 
io  Jurassic  formations  is  shown  by  teeth  extremely  similar 
to  those  of  the  living  species.  Their  skeleton  is  notochordal. 
Only  four  species  are  known,  of  which  one  {NoHdanut  frif") 
bit  now  and  then  strayed  N.  to  the  English  ooait.    Allied  to 


the  Notidanidae  are  the  Chlamydoselttfildae  of  haied  sharks, 
represented  so  far  as  is  known  by  a  single  living  species.  C. 
antmnau  Caiirnn  (fig.  16),  which  occurs  frequently  in  deep 
water  off  (he  coast  ol  Japan  and  as  isolated  specimens  off '  the 
coasts  of  New  South  Wales,  Madeira  and  Norway.  A  fossil 
species  has  been  described  from  the  Pliocene  of  ^N.  Italy.  It 
resembles  a  conger  in  shape,  and  differs  from  the  /foHdanl 
proper  by  its  elongated  body,  wide  nearly  terminal  mouth, 
extremely  wide  giU-openings  and  peculiarly  formed  teeth. 
The  teeth  are  similar  in  both  jaws,  each  composed  of  three 
slender  curved  cusps  separated  by  a  pair  of  minute  intermediate 
poinu.  and  with  a  broad  base  directed  backwards. 

A  few  woTxls  may  be  added  with  reference  to  the  economic  uses  of 
this  group  of  ft^hcs.    As  mentioned  above,  some  of  the  sni.iller  dog- 


fishes arc  eaten  at  certain  aeasons  by  th.  captors,  and  by  the  poorer 
cliwi  of  the  population.  An  inferior  ki ad  of  oil,chieHy  used  lor  the 
adulteration  of  cod-liver  oil,  i^extractel  on  some  of  tfic  N.  fishine- 


stations  from  the  liver  of  the  spiked  .I'jgfishes,  and  occasionalfy 
of  the  larger  sharks.  Cabinet-makers  m  ike  extensive  use  of  shark's- 
Ma  under  the  name  of  "  shagreen  "  fur  smoothing  or  polishing 
wood.  This  shagreen  is  obtained  froni  species  (such  as  our  dog- 
fishes) whose  skin  is  covered  with  soiall,  ]'-'inicd,  closely-set.  calcified 
papillae,  whilst  very  rough  skins,  in  vhich  the  papillae  arc  large 
or  blunt,  are  uielen  for  this  purpose.  1  he  dried  fins  of  sharks  (and 
ol  rays)  form  in  India  and  China  an  important  article  of  trade,  the 
Chinese  preparing  gelatin  from  them,  and  usinj  the  better  sort  for 
culinaiy  purposes.  They  arc  assorted  in  two  kinds,  viz.  "  white  " 
and  "  black. '  The  fonner  consists  exclusively  of  the  dorsal  fins, 
which  are  reputed  to  yield  more  gelatin  than  the  other  fins.  The 
pectoral,  ventral  and  anal  iins  constitute  the  "  black  "  sort;  the 
caudal  are  not  used.  (A.  C.  G.;  J.  G.  K.) 

SHARON,  a  borough  of  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Shenango  river,  about  70  m.  by  rail  N.N. W.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  8916,  of  whom  1805  were  foreign-born  and  113  were 
negroes;  (1910  VS.  census)  15,570.  Sharon  is  served  by  the 
Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
(Erie  and  Pittsburg  division)  railways.  Sharon  has  an  excellent 
public  school  system,  and  the  F.  H.  Buhl  Club  (1903)  is  a  soda! 
and  educational  institution,  named  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
an  iron  manufacturer  ol  the  borough.  The  borough  has  blast 
furnaces  and  rolling-mills;  and  Iron  and  steel  products,  tin- 
pUte  and  teme-pUte  are  its  principal  manufactures.  The  total 
value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was  *4,776,gi4,  being  s6-9% 
more  than  bi  1900.  Sharon  and  South  Sharon  (pop.  by  U.S. 
census  in  i9to,  rp,f9o),  which  was  separately  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1901,  form  what  is  virtually  a  single  industrial 
community.  Sharon  was  first  settled  in  1795,  but  was' only  t 
small  village  when  a  movement  for  developing  the  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity  wat  begun  in  1836.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1841. 

SHARP,  ORANVILLB  (i73S-<8t3),  En^sh  phnanthropist, 
was  the  ninth  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Thomas  Sharp  (i693-< 
1758),  a  prolific  tfaeologieal  writer  and  biographer  of  his  father, 
John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  Granville,  who  was  bora 
at  Dtirham  in  1735,  was  educated  at  the  grammar  schtxil  there, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  London  draper,  but  obtained  employment 
in  the  government  ordnance  department  te  1758.  Sharp's 
tastes  were  scholarly;  he  matuiged  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  before  1770  he  had  published  more 
than  one  treatise  on  biblical  critidsm.  His  fame  rests,  however, 
on  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  aboUiion  of  slavery.  In  1767  he 
had  become  involved  in  litigatkjn  with  the  owiter  of  a  slave 
called  Jonathan  Strong,  in  which  it  was  dedded  that  a  slave 
remained  in  law  the  chattel  of  his  master  even  on  English  soil. 
Sharp  devt>ted  himself  to  fighting  this  Judgment  both  with  his 
pen  and  in  the  courts  of  law;  and  finally  it  was  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  James  Sommeraett  that  a  slave  becomes  free  the 
moment  be  sets  toot  on  English  territory.  Sharp  was  an  ardent 
sympathiser  with  the  revolted  American  colonists,  atwl  at  home 
advocated  parliamentary  reform  and  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  and  agitated  against  the  impressment  of  sailors  for 
the  navy.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  bishops  for  the  United 
States  of  America  were  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1787.  In  the  ssme  year  he  was  the  means  of  foundins 
a  society  for  tbe  abolition  of  ilaveiy,  and  a  iettlement  for 
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emandpateddavetatScmLeooe.  GranvilleSharpwasalsoone 
of  the  {ounden  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  One  of  his  tracts, 
entitled  Remarks  on  Ike  Uses  of  Ute  iefinUite  article  tn  Ike  Creek 
text  of  Ike  Nat  TeslamenI,  publislied  in  179S,  propounded  the 
rule  known  as  "  Granville  Shatp'a  canon,"  which  on  account 
of  its  important  bearing  on  Unitarian  doctrine  led  to  a  celebrated 
controversy,  in  which  many  leading  divines  took  part,  including 
Christopher  Wordsworth.  This  rule  was  to  the  effect  that "  when 
two  personal  nouns  of  the  same  case  are  connected  by  the  copulate 
ml,  if  the  former  has  the  definite  article  and  the  latter  has  not, 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  person. "  Sharp  died  on  the  6th 
of  July  1813,  and  a  memorial  of  him  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

See  IVince  Hoare,  Uemoirs  otCrantiUe  Sharp  (London,  iSw), 
which  contains  observations  by  Bishop  Buivess  on  Sharp's  biblical 
criticisms;  Sir  James  Stephen.  Essays  in  Ecdtstastiad  Biography 
(London,  i860);  Thomas  Clarkson,  History  oj^  Ike  Rise,  Progress 
and  AccomptiihinetU  of  Ike  Abolition  0/  Ute  African  Stave  Trade  by 
Ikt  British  ParliamenI  (London,  1839). 

SHARP,  JAHES  (1618-1679),  Scottish  divine,  the  son  of 
William  Sharp,  sheriff-clerk  of  Banffshire,,  and  Isabel  l.cslie 
or  Lesley,  daughter  of  Leslie  of  Kininvie,  of  the  family  of 
Halyburtons  of  Pitcur  in  Angus,  was  bom  in  Banff  Castle  on  the 
4th  of  May  1618.  In  1633  he  went  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  graduated  in  1637.  He  there  studied  divinity  for  one 
or  two  years,  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  the  home  of  Episcopal 
icntiment.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Covenanting  war  he  went 
to  England  (1639)  and  visited  Oxford  and  perhaps  Cambridge, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  English  divines.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  chosen  in  1643,  through  the  influence  oS  Lord 
Rothes,  to  be  one  of  the  "  regents  "  of  philosophy  in  St  Leonard's 
(Allege,  St  Andrews.  In  December  1647  he  went  through  his 
ordinary  trials  for  the  ministerial  office  before  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Crail  in  Fifcshire, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  carl  of  Crawford,  in  January  1648. 
In  the  great  schism  of  Resolutioners  and  Protestors,  he,  with 
the  large  majority  of  educated  men,  took  active  part  with  the 
former.  As  early  as  March  1651  be  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Crom- 
well's forces.  For  eight  months  he  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  liberated  on  parole.  His  first  public  employment 
was  in  1656,  when  he  went  to  London  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
with  the  Protector  the  influence  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord 
Warriston,  who  was  acting  for  the  Protestors.  He  displayed 
all  his  undoubted  talents  for  small  diplomacy,  and  considerable 
subtlety  in  argument,  while  on  this  service,  and  his  mission  was 
decidedly  successful  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1659,  but  upon 
Monk's  march  to  London  was  again,  in  February  1660,  sent  by 
(be  Resolutioners  to  watch  over  their  interests  in  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  X3th  of  February.  He  was  most  favour- 
ably received  by  Monk,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  dominant  party  in  Scotland. 
His  letters  to  Douglas  and  others  during  this  period,  if  they  may 
be  trusted,  are  useful  towards  following  the  intrigues  of  the 
time  day  by  day.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  was  despatched 
by  Monk  to  the  king  at  Breda.  His  letters  on  this  occasion  ta 
Douglas  show  that  be  regarded  himself  equally  as  the  emissary 
of  the  Scottish  kirk.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  was  also  the 
bearer  of  a  secret  letter  from  Lauderdale  to  the  king.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  while  on  this  mission  he  was  finally 
corrupted  by  Charles  and  Clarendon,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  betray  the  kirk,  but  at  any  rate  to  decide 
in  no  way  to  imperil  his  own  chances  by  too  firm  an  integrity. 
The  first  thing  that  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren  was 
his  writing  from  Holland  in  commendation  of  Clarendon.  This 
jealousy  was  increased  on  bis  return  to  London  (May  36)  by  bis 
plausible  endeavours  to  stop  all  coming  of  Presbyterian  com- 
missioners from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  though  he  professed 
to  desire  the  presence  of  Douglas  and  Dickson,  by  his  urgent 
advice  that  the  Scots  should  not  interfere  in  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  England,  and  by  his  endeavours  to  frustrate  the 
proposed  union  of  Resolutioners  and  Proteston.    He  informed 


tbem  that  Piesl^crflintim  was  a  lost  cause  in  England,  but  as 
late  as  August  1 1  he  intimated  that,  though  there  had  been  great 
danger  for  the  Scottish  kirk  as  well,  this  danger  bad  been  con- 
stantly and  successfully  warded  off  by  his  efforts.  He  returned 
to  Scatknd  in  this  month,  and  busied  himself  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  all  suspidons  of  his  loyalty  to  the  kirk;  but  at  the 
same  time  be  successfully  stopped  all  petitions  from  Scottish 
ministen  to  king,  parliament  or  council.  His  letters  to 
Drummond,  a  Pred>yterian  minister  in  London,  and  to  Lauder- 
dale, without  absolutely  committing  him,  show  dearly  that  he 
was  certain  that  Episcopacy -was  about  to  be  set  up.  How  far 
he  was  actively  a  traitor  in  the  matter  had  always  been  disputed 
until  the  question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  his  letter, 
dated  May  21,  from  London,  whither  he  went  in  April  1661, 
to  Middleton,  the  high  commissioner,  whose  chaplain  he  now 
was,  showing  that  he  was  in  confidential  communioilion  with 
Clarendon  and  the  English  bishops,  that  he  was  earnestly 
co-operating  in  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  ScotUnd,  that 
he  had  before  leaving  Scotland  held  frequent  conferences  with 
Middleton  on  the  subject  (a  fact  which  he  had  vehemently 
denied)  and  was  aware  that  Middleton  had  all  along  intended  it, 
and  that  he  drew  up  the  quibbling  proclamation  of  June  10, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  "  the  disposing  of  minds  to 
acquiesce  in  the  king's  pleasure."  The  original  of  this  letter 
(which  is  printed  in  the  Lauderdak  Papers  and  in  the  ScoUith 
Rnim)  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  noticed  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  April, 
On  the  eve  of  starting  on  his  mission  to  court  with  Rothes  and 
Glencaime,  he  declared  to  Baillie  that  no  change  in  the  kirk 
was  intended.  The  mask  was  at  length  dropped  in  August, 
when  Episcopacy  was  restored,  and  Sharp  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  He  and  Leighton,  Fairfoul  and 
Hamilton  "  were  dubbed,  first  preaching  deacons,  then  presbyters, 
and  then  consecrated  bishops  in  one  day,  by  Dr  Sheldon  and  a 
few  others."  On  April  8tb  the  new  prelates  entered  Scotland, 
and  on  the  ioth  of  April  1662  Sharp  preached  Iiis  first  sermon 
at  St  Andrews. 

Sharp  had  carefully  kept  on  good  terms  with  Lauderdale, 
and  when  the  Billeting  Plot  was  concocted  in  September  i66s 
against  the  latter  by  Middleton,  he  managed  to  avoid  acting 
against  him;  indeed  it  is  probable  that,  after  being  appointed 
under  an  oath  of  aecrecy  to  be  one  of  the  scrutineers  of  the 
billets,  he,  in  violation  of  the  oath,  was  the  cause  of  Lauderdale 
receiving  timely  information  of  the  decision  against  him;  and 
yet  he  shortly  went  up  to  London  to  explain  the  whole  affair 
in  Middleton's  interest.  When  Lauderdale's  supremacy  waj, 
established  he  readily  co-operated  in  passing  the  National 
Synod  Act  in  1663,  the  first  step  in  the  intended  subjection 
of  the  church  to  the  crown.  In  1664  he  was  again  in  London, 
returning  in  April,  having  secured  the  grant  of  a  new  church 
commission.  So  oppressive  was  his  conduct  and  that  of  others 
of  the  bishops  that  .it  called  forth  a  written  protest  from  Gilbert 
Burnet.  Sharp  at  once  summoned  him  before  the  bishopft 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  deprivation  and 
excommunication  against  him,  but  was  overruled  by  his  brethren. 
On  the  death  of  Glencaime,  the  chancellor's  greatest  efforts  weit 
mode  to  sectire  the  vacant  o6Sce  tot  Sharp,  and  he  was  not 
inactive  in  his  own  interest;  the  place  was  not,  however,  filled 
up  until  1667,  and  then  by  the  appointment  of  Rotlies.  He 
was  in  strict  alliance  with  Rothes,  Hamilton  and  Dalycll,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  oppression,  and  now  placed  himsrif  in 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  Lauderdale,  attacking  his  friends, 
and  espedally  the  earl  of  Kincardine.  In  1665  he  was  again 
in  London,  where,  through  his  own  foUy  and  mendadly,  he 
suffered  a  complete  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Lauderdale, 
well  described  by  the  historian  Burnet,  lite  result  of  their 
system  of  violence  and  extortion  was  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters, 
during  which,  being  in  temporary  charge  during  Rothes's 
absence,  he  sliowed,  according  to  Bellenden,  the  utmost  fear, 
equalled  only  by  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  after  the  rout  ot 
Pcntland.  When  the  convention  of  estates  met  in  January 
1661  Hamilton  was  substituted  {or  him  as  president.    He  now 
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wroU  leUen  a{  the  most  wAioiag  contrition  to  Landerdale,  who 
extended  him  a  careless  reconciliation.  For  a  time  he  made 
himself  actively  useiul,  and  helped  to  lestiain  his  btethren 
from  writing  to  London  to  complain  of  the  condliataen  policy 
which  for  a  while  Lauderdale  carried  out.  On  July  lo,  1668  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  James  Mitchell,  who  fired 
a  {HStol  at  him  while  driving  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
The  shot,  however,  missed  Sharp,  though  his  companion,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney,  was  wounded  by  it,  and  Mitchell  for  the  time 
escaped.  In  August  Sharp  went  up  to  London,  returning  in 
December,  and  with  his  assistance  Tweeddaie*ft  tolerant  proposals 
for  filling  the  vacant  parishes  with  some  of  the  "  outed " 
ministeis  were  carried  out.  In  the  debates  on  the  Suprcinacy 
Act,  by  which  Lauderdale  destroyed  the  autonomy  of  the  church, 
Sharp  at  first  showed  reluctance  to  put  in  motion  the  desired 
policy,  but  gave  way  upon  the  first  pressure.  When,  however, 
Leighton,  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  endeavoured  to  cany  out 
a  comprehensive  scheme,  Sharp  actively  opposed  him,  and 
expreasied  his  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  attempt.  From  this  time 
iw  was  completely  subservient  to  Lauderdale,  who  had  now 
finally  determined  upon  a  career  of  oppression,  and  in  1674  he 
was  again  in  London  to  support  this  policy.  In  this  year  also 
Hitcbell,  who  had  shot  at  him  six  years  before,  was  arrested, 
and,  upon  Sharp's  promise  to  obtain  a  pardon,  privatdy  mode 
a  full  oonfessioni  When  Mitchell  later  claimed  tUs  promise, 
Sharp  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  been  given.  His 
iaisebood  was  proved  by  the  entry  of  the  act  in  the  records  of 
the  court.  Mitchell  was  finally  condenuied,  but  a  reprieve  would 
have  been  granted  had  not  Sharp  himself  insisted  on  bis  death. 
This  was  speedily  avenged.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1679,  as  he  was 
driving  with  his  daughter  Isabel  to  St  Andrews,  he  was  set  upon 
by  nine  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  his  daughter,  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  place  of  the  murder,  on  Magus  Mulr, 
now  coveted  with  fir  trees,  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected 
by  Dean  Stanley,  with  a  Latin  inscription  recording  the  deed. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  proofs  of  the  statements  in  this 
article  will  be  found  in  vols.  i.  .and  ii.  of  the  Lauderdale  Papers 
(Camden  Society)  and  in  two  articles  in  the  ScoUith  Btview,  July 
1B84  and  January  1885. 

SHABP,  JOHN  (t64S-i7i4),  English  divine,  archbishop  of 
York,  was  bom  at  Bradford  on  the  i6lh  of  February  1645,  and 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  August  t2th  1(67,  and  until  1676  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Hencage  Finch  at 
Kensington  House.  Meanwhile  he  became  archdeacon  of  Berk- 
shire (1673),  prebendary  of  Norwich,  rector  of  St  Gilcs's-in-the- 
Fields,  and  in  i68r  dean  of  Norwich.  In  1686,  when  chaplain 
to  James  II.,  he  was  suspended  for  ten  months  on  a  charge  of 
having  made  some  rencctions  on  the  king,  and  in  1688  was 
cited  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  Under 
•  William  and  Mary  he  succeeded  TiUotson  as  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1689,  and  (after  declining  a  choice  of  sees  vacated  by  non- 
jurors who  were  his  personal  friends)  followed  Thomas  Laroplugh 
as  archbishop  of  York  in  1691.  He  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  aiifairs  of  his  see,  and  regulated  the  disordered  chapter 
of  Southwell.  He  preached  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
and  became  her  almoner  and  confidential  adviser  in  matters 
of  church  and  state.  He  welcomed  the  Armenian  bishops 
who  came  to  England  in  1713,  and  corresponded  with  the 
Prussian  court  an  the  possibility  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  as  a 
means  of  reconciliation  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
He  died  at  Baih  on  the  and  of  February  1714. 

His  works  (chiefly  sermons)  were  published  in  7  volumes  In  1754, 
and  in  j  volumes  at  Oxford  in  1839. 

SHARP,  RICHARD  <I7S9-|835),  known  as  "  Conversation 
Sharp,"  was  bom  in  Newfoundland  in  1759,  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  in  garrison  there.  He  was  for  many  years  in  business 
in  London,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  the  host  of 
leading  literary  and  political  men  at  his  houses  in  Park  Lane 
and  near  Dorking.  Johnson,  Burke,  Rogers,  Hallam,  Gratlan, 
Sydney  Smith,  James  MiD,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
among  bis  many  friends.  From  1806  to  i8t>  he  was  M.P.  for 
Castle  Rising,  and  (ubiequcnlly  h«  represented  Portorlington 
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and  Ifcfaester.  Be  was  the  adthor  of  a  volume  of  teUtrs  and 
Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1834),  which  the  Quarlerfy  Retiem 
declared  to  be  remarkable  for  "  wisdom,  wit,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  sound  ciiticisffl."  Sharp  died  at  Dorchester  on  the 
30th  of  March  1835. 

,  SHARP.  WILLIAM  (1749-1824),  English  Kne-engraver,  was 
bom  at  London  on  the  29th  of  January  1749.  He  was  originally 
apprenticed  to  what  is  called  a  bright  engraver,  and  practised 
as  a  writing  engraver,  but  gradually  became  inspired  by  the 
higher  branches  of  the  engraver's  art.  Among  bis  earlier  plates 
are  some  illustrations,  after  Stothard,  for  the  Navelisis'  Magazine, 
He  engraved  the  "  Doctors  Disputing  on  the  Immaculateness 
of  the  Virgin  "  and  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  of  Guido  Reni,  the  "  St 
Cecilia  "  of  Domenichino,  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  of  Dold,  and  the 
pertiait  of  John  Hunter  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  style  of  en- 
graving is  thoroughly  masterly  and  original,  excellent  in  its  play 
of  line  and  rendering  of  half-tints  and  of  "  colour."  He  died  at 
Chiswick  on  the  2Sth  of  July  1824.  In  his  youth,  owing  to  his  hotly 
expressed  adherence  to  the  politics  of  Paine  and  Home  Tooke, 
ho  was  examined  by  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  pf  treason. 
Mesmer  and  Brothers  found  in  Sharp  a  stanch  believer;  and  for 
long  he  maintained  Joaima  Southcott  at  his  own  expense.  As 
on  engraver  he  achieved  a  European  reputation,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vietma  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich. 

SHARP.  WILUAH  (1856-1^5),  Scottish  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  r2th  of  September  185A. 
His  was  a  double  personality,  for  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
known  solely  by  a  series  of  poetical  and  critical  works  of  great, 
but  not  of  outstanding  merit,  while  from  t894  onwards  he  pub., 
lished,  with  elaborate  precautions  of  secrecy,  uruier  the  name 
of "  Fiona  Madcod,"  a  series  of  stories  and  sketches  in  poetical 
prose  which  made  him  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  Scottish 
writer  of  the  modem  (^aeUc  renaissance.  His  early  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  W.  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  after  leaving 
Glasgow  University  he  went  to  Australia  in  1877  in  search  of 
health.  After  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  he  settled  for  some  time 
in  London  as  clerk  to  a  bank,  became  an  intimate  of  the  Rossettis, 
and  began  to  contribute  to  the  Palt  UaU  Gazette  and  other 
journals.  In  t885  he  became  art  critic  to  the  Glasiow  Herald. 
He  spent  much  time  abroad,  in  France  and  Italy,  and  travelled- 
extensively  in  America  and  Africa.  In  1885  he  married  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Amelia  Sharp,  who  helped  him  in  much 
of  his  literary  work  and  collaborated  with  him  in  com- 
piling the  Lyra  Cellica  (1896).  His  volumes  of  verse  were 
The  Human  Inlicritame  (1882),  Earth's  Voices  (1884),  Romantic 
Ballads  and  Poems  of  Fantasy  (1886),  Sospiri  di  Roma  (iS9t), 
Flomcro'thc  Vine(iS^4),Sospirid' llalio  (tgOfi).  William  Sharp 
wasthegenerajcditorofthe"  Canterbury  Poets  "series.  Hewas 
a  discriminating  anthologist,  and  his  Sonnets  of  tIteCentury  (i886), 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  useful  treatise  on  the  sonnet,  ran  through 
many  editions.  This  was  followed  by  American  Sonnets  (1S89). 
He  wrote  biographies  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti  (1882),  of 
Shelley  («887),  of  Heinrich  Heine  (1888),  of  Robert  Browning 
(1890),  and  edited  the  memoii;  of  Joseph  Severn  (1892).  The 
most  notable  of  his  novels  was  Silence  Farm  (1899).  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  for  reasons  of  health 
to  spend  all  hb  winters  abroad.  The  secret  of  his  authorship 
of  the  "  Fiona  Maclcod  "  books  was  faithfully  kept  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  Castello  di  Manlacc,  Sicily,  on  the 
I2th  of  December  1905.  As  late  as  the  i3lh  of  May  1899  Fiona 
Maclcod  had  written  to  the  Athenaeum  stating  that  she  wrote 
only  under  that  name  and  that  it  was  her  own.  She  began  to 
publish  her  talcs  and  sketches  of  the  primitive  Celtic  worid 
in  t894  with  Pharais:  A  Romance  of  the  Isles.  They  found 
only  a  limited  public,  though  an  enthusiastic  one.  The  earlier 
volumes  include  The  Mountain  Losers  (189s),  The  Sin-Baler 
(t89s).  The  Washer  of  the  Ford  and  other  Legendary  Moralities 
(1896),  81C.  In  1897  a  collected  edition  of  the  shorter  stories, 
with  some  new  ones,  was  issued  as  Spiritual  Tales,  Barbaric 
Taks  and  Trttgic  Romances.    Later  volumes  are  The  Dominitn 
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of  Dreams    (1S99);    The    Divine    Advmlmrt:    lona:    and  other 
Studies  in  Spiritual  History  (1900],  and  Winied  Destiny  (1904). 

SHARPE.  DANIEL  (1806-1856),  EngUsb  geologist,  wu  bom 
in  Marylcbone,  London,  on  the  6th  of  April  1806.  Hi«  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  Portuguese  merchant  in 
London.  At  the  age  of  25,  after  spending  a  year  in  Portugal, 
be  joined  bis  elder  brother  as  a  partner  in  a  Portuguese  mercantile 
business.  As  a  geologist  be  first  became  known  by  his  researches 
(1852-1840)  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon.  He  studied  the  Silurian  ixkUs  of  the  LaJce  District 
and  North  Wales  (1842-1844),  and  afterwards  investigated  the 
structure  of  the  Alps  (1854-1855).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1850.  He  published  several  essays  on  cleavage  (1S47-1852), 
and  showed  from  the  evidence  of  distortion  of  organic  remains 
that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  producing  contortions  in  the 
rocks  was  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage.  Most  of  his 
papers  were  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journol  oj  the  Geological 
Society,  but  one  "On  the  Arrangement  of  the  Foliation  and 
Cleavage  of  the  Rocks  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  was  printed  in 
the  Phil:  Trans.  1852.  He  was  author  also  of  a  Uonograph  on  the 
Cephalopoda  oJ  the  Chalk,  published  by  the  Palacontographical 
Society  (i853-r85;).  In  1836  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  but  he  died  in  London,  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident,  on  the  3tst  of  May  that  year. 

SHARPSBURO,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  the  N.E.  part  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pop.  (1900)  6842  (1280  foreign-born);  (1910)  8153. 
Sharpsburg  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railways.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  manu- 
factures are  iron  pipes,  truck  and  bar  iron,  wire,  stoves,  paint  and 
lubricating  oil.  Sharpsburg  was  settled  in  1826,  was  named 
in  honour  of  James  Sharp,  the  original  proprietor,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1841. 

SHASI,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hu-peh,  China,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Yangtsze,  about  85  m.  below  Ich'ang.  Pop. 
about  So,ooo.  It  was  opened-to  foreign  trade  under  the  Japanese 
treaty  of  1895.  The  town  lies  below  the  summer  level  of  the 
Yangtsze,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  a  strong  embankment. 
Formerly  Shasi  was  a  great  distributing  centre,  but  (he  opening 
of  Ich'ang  to  foreign  trade  diverted  much  of  the  traflic  to  the 
last-named  port.  It  is  the  terminus  of  an  extensive  network 
of  canals  which  run  through  the  low  country  lying  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yangtsze  as  far  down  as  Hankow.  Native  boats, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  the  canal  route  to  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
Yangtsze,  their  cargoes  being  transhipped  at  Shasi  across  the 
embankment  into  river  boats.  Foreign  residents  are  few,  and 
the  trade  passing  through  the  maritime  customs  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  place  is  still,  however,  a  large  distributing 
centre  for  native  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  native  cotton  cloth.  The  British  consulate  was 
withdrawn  in  January  1899,  British  interests  being  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  consul  at  Ich'ang. 

SHAW.  GEORGE  BERNARD  (1856-  ),  Britbh  dramatist 
and  publicist,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26(h  of  July  1856. 
His  father,  George  Carr  Shaw,  was  a  retired  civil  servant,  the 
younger  son  ol  Bernard  Shaw,  high  sheriff  of  Kilkenny.  His 
mother,  Lucinda  Elizabeth  Curly,  was  a  good  musician,  who 
eventually  became  a  teacher  of  singing  in  London.  G.  B.  Shaw 
went  to  school  in  Dublin,  and  began  to  earn  his  living  when  he 
was  fifteen.  He  was  for  five  years  a  clerk  in'the  ollice  of  an  Irish 
land-agent,  but  came  to  London  with  his  family  in  1876,  and 
in  1S79  was,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  preface  to 
The  irrational  Knot,  in  the  offices  of  the  Edison  telephone 
company.  He  had  begun  to  write  novels,  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately find  their  market.  The  Irralioitat  Knot,  written  in  1880, 
and  Lote  among  the  Artists  (written  in  1881)  first  appeared  as 
Krials  in  Our  Corner,  a  monthly  edited  by  Mrs  Annie  Besant; 
Cashel  Byron's  Profession  (reprinted  in  1901  in  the  series  of 
"  Novels  of  his  Nonage  ")  and  An  UnsocialSacialislinlhpptind 
Sn  a  Socialist  magazine  To-day,  which  no  longer  exists.  Shaw 
joined  the  Fabian  Society  ia  1884,  a  year  after  it*  formation. 


and  was  active  in  socialistic  propaganda,  both  as  a  Mreet  MmUit 
and  as  a  pamphleteer.  In  18S9  he  edited  the  Fabian  Essays, 
to  which  he  contributed  "  The  Economic  Basis  of  Sodaiism" 
and  "  The  Transition  to  Social  Democracy."  He  began  journal- 
ism, through  the  influence  of  William  Arcber,  on  the  reviewing 
staB  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaietle  in  1885;  he  then  became  art  and 
musical  critic,  writing  from  x888  to  j8go-for  the  Star,  wbefe 
his  articles  were  signed  "  Como  di  Bassetto,'*  and  then  in  1S90 
to  1894  for  the  World.  In  189s  fo  1898  he  was  dramatic  critic 
to  tJ>e  Saturday  Retiea,  his  articles  bkng  collected  in  1907  a* 
Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays.  He  was  an  early  diampion  ol 
Richard  Wagner  and  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  indicated  his  aesthetic 
point  of  view  in  the  pamphlets.  The  Quinlessenct  of  llstmtm 
(i89i)and  TAe  i'tr/o:!  If  a{Mn(e  (1898).  His  first  play.  If 'if owx' 
Homes,  two  acts  of  which  had  been  written  in  1885  incolUbora- 
lion  with  Mr  William  Archer,  was  produced  Dy  the  Independent 
Theatre  under  the  management  of  Mr  J.  T.  Grein  at  the  Royalty 
in  1892,  This  found  few  admirers  outside  Socialist  circles,  and 
was  booted  by  the  ordinary  playgoer.  In  1893  he  wrote  Ttt 
PhUonderer,  a  topical  comedy  on  Ibsenhm  and  the  "new 
woman,"  for  the  same  theatre,  but  the  piece  proved  technically 
unsuitable  for  Mr  Grein's  company.  To  replace  it  Mr  Shaw 
wrote  Uri  Warren's  Profession,  a  powerful  but  disagreeable 
pby,  which  was  rejected  by  the  censor  and  not  presented  untS 
the.  sth  of  Janiiary  tgoz,  when  it  was  privately  given  by  the 
Stage  Society  at  Che  New  Lyric  Theatre.  When  it  was  played 
in  New  York  by  Mr  Anudd  Daly's  company  in  1905  the  acton 
were  prosecuted.  These  three  plays  were  classed  by  the  author 
as  "  unpleasant  plays  "  in  the  printed  version.  Arms  and  tie 
Man  was  produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  (>ist  of  April  1894) 
by  Miss  Florence  Fair,  who  was  experimenting  on  the  tiitcs  o( 
the  Independent  Theatre,  and  by  Mr  Richard  Mansfidd  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York  (the  17th  of  Sept.  1894). 
The  scene  was  laid  in  Bulgaria,  the  piece  being  a  satite  on 
romanticism,  a  destructive  criticism  on  military  "  glory." 
Candida  was  written  in  1894  for  Mr  Mansfield,  who  did  not 
produce  it  until  December  1903;  but  it  was  played  in  Aberdeen 
in  July  1897  by  the  Independent  Theatre  Company.  This 
defence  of  the  poetic  point  of  view  against  brute  force  and 
common  sense  was  admirably  constructed  and  it  proved  one  ol 
the  most  popular  of  his  plays.  The  pieces  which  followed  are: 
The  Man  of  Destiny  (written  In  1895,  played  at  Croydon  in 
1897  by  Mr  Murray  Carson),  a  Napoleonic  drama,  which  was 
revived  at  New  York  by  Arnold  Daly  in  1904;  You  Nettr  Cam 
Tell  (written  in  1896,  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  In  1900), 
a  farcical  comedy;  The  Devil's  Disciple  (produced  at  New 
York  by  Richard  Mansfield  in  1897,  and  in  London  in  1899), 
the  scene  of  which  Is  laid  in  the  War  of  American  Independenccv 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  (1898)  and  Captain  Brasshound'sComtersian 
(1898)— printed  as  Three  Plays  for  Puritans  (1900);  Tkt 
AdmirabU  BasJwille  (Stage  Society,  Imperial  Theatre.  .1903), 
a  dramatization  of  Casttd  Byron's  Profession. 

He  had  found  no  regular  English  audience  when  he  published 
Plays  Pleasant  and  UnpleasanI  (2  vols.)  in  1898,  and  his  pieces 
first  became  well  known  to  the  ordinary  playgoer  by  the.  per- 
formances given  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs  Vcdrenne  and  H.  Granville  Barker.  Man  and 
Superman  (published  in  1903)  was  produced  there  on  the  ajrd 
of  May  1905,  in  a  necessarily  abridged  form,  with  Granville 
Barker  in  the  part  of  John  Tanner,  the  author  of  the  "  Revolu- 
tionisLs's  Handbook  and  Pocket  Companion,"  printed  as  aa 
appendix'to  thepla}'.  Mr  Shaw  asserted  that  the  piece  originated 
in  a  suggestion  from  Mr  A.  B.  Walklcy  that  he  should  write  a 
Don  Juan  play,  which  he  proceeded  to  d>  in  a  characteristic 
topsy-turvy  fashion.  John  Tanner  (Juan  Tenor)  is  a  vohihk 
exponent  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  who  finally  falls  a 
victim  to  the  life  force  in  Ann.  Major  Barbara  (Court  Theatre, 
Nov.  1905),  a  "  discussion  in  three  acts,"  placed  the  Salvatioa 
Army  on  the  stage.  The  Vedrenne-Barker  management  aba 
revived  Candida  (April  1904),  Fsn  Neier  Can  Tell  (May  1905), 
Captain  Brassbeund's  Comersion  (Starch  1906)  and  John  Bnfft 
other  Island  (November  1904)1  a  statement  of  the  Irish  laod 
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question,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  Camden  Theatre 
in  19OJ,  and  later  by  the  Stage  Society.  At  the  same  theatre 
was  produced  (30th  of  November  1906)  The  Doctor's  Dilemma^ 
t  satire  on  the  medical  profession,  and  How  He  lied  to  Her 
Husband  (Feb.  1905),  which  bad  been  previously  played  in 
New  York.  Later  plays  were:  Cetling  Married  (1Q08),  The 
Shov^ini-up  of  Bianco  Posnet  (1900)  and  Press-cuUittgs  (1909). 
Among  Mr  Shaw's  later  writings  on  economics  are:  Socialism 
for  Millionaires  (1901),  The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading 
(1904),  and  Fabianism  and  the  Fiscal  Question  (1904).  Although 
an  energetic  member  of  the  South  St  Pancras  borough  council, 
he  failed  to  secure  election  to  the  London  County  Council  when 
he  stood  as  a  candidate  in  1904.  Mr  Shaw  married  in  1898 
Miss  Charlotte  Frances  Payne -Townshend. 

There  are  essays  on  his  work  by  H.  L.  Mencken  (Boston  and 
London.  1905).  by  E.  E.  Hate  {Dramatists  of  To-Day.  London,  1906), 
Sec.;  "  The  Plays  of  Mr  Bernard  Shaw,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(April  IQ05);  "  Mr  Bernard  Shaw's  Counterfeit  Presentment  of 
Women.'  in  the  Forlm^hlly  Rrviaa  (March  I906);  "  Bernard  Shaw 
as  Critic."  in  the  FortmghUy  Rniev  (June  1907);  and  an  apprccia* 
tion  by  Holbrouk  Jackson.  Bernard  Snow  (1907). 

SHAW.  HENRY  WHEELER  (181&-18R5),  Amerkan  humorist, 
known  by  the  pen-name  of  "  Josh  Billings,"  was  born  of  Puritan 
stock  at  Lanesborough,  Massachusetts,  on  the  7isl  of  April 
1818,  the  son  of  Henry  Shaw  (1788-1857).  who  was  a  representa' 
tive  in  Congress  in  1817-1821.  The  son  left  Hamilton  College 
to  go  West.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  as  a 
land -agent  and  auctioneer,  and  began  writing  newspaper 
articles,  especially  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Daily  Press.  His 
"Essa  on  the  Muel  bi  Josh  Billings"  (i860)  in  a  New  York 
paper  was  followed  by  many  similar  articles,  chiefly  in  the  New 
York  Weekly  and  the  New  York  Saturday  Press^  and  by  several 
popular  volumes,  among  which  are  Josh  BiUings:  His  Sayings 
(f866),  Josh  Billings  on  lee  (1868).  Everybody's  Friend  (1876). 
Josh  Billings:  His  Works,  Complete  US76),  Trump  Kards  (1877), 
Old  Probabilities  (1879).  Josh  Billings*  Spiee-Box  (1881).  and 
Josh  Billings'  Farmers* Atlminax,  burlesquing  the  O/rf  Farmers* 
Almanac,  issued  annually  between  1870  and  1880,  and  collected 
into  a  volume  in  1903  under  the  title  Josh  Billings'  Old  Farmers* 
Allminax.  He  died  in  Monterey.  California,  on  the  14th  of 
October  1885.  His  platform  lectures,  such  as  "  Milk,"  "  Hobby 
Horse,"  "The  Pensive  Cockroach,"  and  "What  I  kno  about 
Hotels,"  his  mannerisms  and  apparently  unstudied  witticisms 
made  him  conspicuous. 

See  Life  and  Adventures  of  Josh  Billings  (New  York,  1883),  by 
Francis  S.  Smith. 

SHAW,  LEMUEL  (17S1-1861),  American  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  son  of  the  minister  of  the  West 
Parish  there,  on  the  9th  of  January  1781.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (of  New 
Hampshire  and  of  Massachusetts)  in  1804.  In  1805  he  began 
to  practise  law  in  Boston.  He  was  a  prominent  Federalist 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1811-1814,  in  1820,  and  in  1839,  and  of  the  state  Senate  in 
1821-1832,  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1820-1821,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
from  1830  to  i860.  HediedinBostononthe3othof  March  1861. 
As  chief  justice  Shaw  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
set  by  Theophilus  Parsons.  He  presided  over  the  trial  in  1850 
of  Professor  John  White  Webster  (1793-1850)  for  the  murder 
of  Dr  George  Parkman.  His  work  in  extending  the  equity, 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  tiic  court  was  especially  notable. 
He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  defeating  an  attempt  (1843) 
to  make  a  reduction  of  salary  apply  to  judges  already  in  ofhce, 
and  an  attempt  (1853)  to  abolish  the  life  term  of  judges.  His 
opinion  in  Cary  v.  Daniels  (8  Metcalf)  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
law  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  regulation  of  water  power  rights 
of  riparian  proprietors. 

See  the  address  by  B.  F.  Thomas  in  Proceedings  etf  the  MassO' 
ekmstUs  Historical  Society,  x.  50*79  (Boston,  1869);  and  the  sketches 
by  Samuel  S.  Shaw  ana  P.  Emory  Aldrich  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  200-247, 
of  Memorial  Biographies  of  the  New  England  Historic  Cenealog}cal 
Society  (Boston.  1885). 

BHAW.  RICHARD  NORMAN  (1831-  ).  British  architect, 
was  bora  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  May  1831.    At  the  age  6f 


sixteen  he  went  (o  London  and  became  a  pupi!  of  William  Bum. 
In  Burn's  olTicc  he  formed  that  friendship  with  William  Eden 
Nesficld  which  so  profoundly  influenced  the  careers  of  both, 
and  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  of  planning  and  in 
the  classical  vernacular  of  the  period.  He  also  attended  the 
archiieciural  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  devoted 
careful  study  both  to  ancient  and  to  the  best  contcmixjrary 
buildings.  In  1854,  having  finished  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
with  Burn,  he  gained  the  gold  medal  and  travelling  studentship 
of  the  koyal  Academy,  and  until  1856  travelled  on  the  continent, 
studying  and  drawing  old  work.  On  his  return  in  1856  he  was 
requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  publish  his 
drawings.  This  work,  entitled  Architectural  Sketches  from  the 
Continent,  was  issued  in  1858.  In'lhe  meantime  Kcsficld  was 
continuing  his  studies  with  Anthony  Satvin;  Mr  Shaw  also 
entered  his  office,  and  remained  there  until  1857,  when  he 
widened  his  experience  by  working  for  three  years  under  George 
Edmund  Street.  In  1863,  after  sixteen  years  of  severe  training, 
he  began  to  practise.  For  a  short  lime  he  and  Nesfield  joined 
forces,  but  their  lines  soon  diverged.  Mr  Shaw's  first  work  of 
importance  was  Lcyes  Wood,  in  Surrey,  a  building  of  much 
originality,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Cragside,  for  Lord 
Armstrong,  which  was  begun  in  1869.  From  th.it  time  until  he 
retired  from  active  practice  his  works  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  In  1872  Mr  Shaw  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  full  member  in  1877;  he  joined 
the  "  retired  "  list  towards  the  end  of  1901. 

Other  characteristic  examples  of  Shaw's  work  arc  Preen  Manor, 
Shropshire;  New  Zealand  Chambers.  Lcailcnhall  Street;  Picrre- 
pont.  Wispcrs.  and  Mcrrist  Wood,  in  Surrey;  Lowthcr  Lodge, 
Kensington;  Adcotc,  in  Shro(ishirc;  his  houses  at  Kcnsingron, 
Chelsea,  and  at  Hamp^tcad;  Fictc  Hou?*,  Devonshire;  (jrcenham 
Lodge,  Berkshire;  Dawpool,  in  Cheshire;  Bryanstone,  in  Dorset- 
shire; Chcstcrs.  Northumberland;  New  Scotland  Yard,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment;  besides  several  6ne  works  in  Liverpool  and 
ihc  neighbourhood.  He  also  built  and  restored  several  churches, 
the  Ix-sl  known  of  which  are  St  John's  Church,  Leeds;  St  Margaret's, 
Tikley,  and  All  Saints'.  Leek.  His  early  buildings  were  most 
picturesque,  and  contrasted  completely  with  the  current  work  of  the 
time.  The  use  of  "  half  timber  "  and  hanging  tiles,  the  projecting 
gables  and  massive  chimneys,  and  the  cunningly  contrived  bays  and 
recessed  fireplaces,  together  with  the  complete  freedom  from  the  con- 
ventions and  trammels  of  *'  style,"  not  only  apix-aled  to  the  artist, 
but  gained  at  once  a  place  in  public  estimation.  Judged  in  the  light 
of  his  later  work,  some  of  those  early  buildings  appear  almost  too 
full  of  feature  and  de&ign;  they  show,  however,  very  clearly  that 
Mr  Shaw,  in  discarding  "  academic  style,"  was  not  drifting  rudder- 
less on  a  sea  of  fancy.  His  buildings,  although  entirely  free  from 
archaeological  pedantry,  were  the  outcome  of  much  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  study  of  old  examples,  and  were  based  directly  on  old 
metliods  and  traditions.  As  hi:>  powers  developed,  his  buildincb 
gained  in  dignity,  and  had  an  air  of  serenity  and  a  quiet  homely 
charm  which  were  less  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  works;  (he  "  haff 
timl)cr  "  was  more  sparingly  used,  and  finally  disappeaied  entirely. 
His  work  throughout  is  cspeciiilly  distinguished  by  treatment  o( 
scheme.  There  is  nothing  tentative  or  hesitating.  His  planning  is 
invariably  fine  and  full  of  ingenuity.  Adcotc  (a  beautiful  drawing 
of  which  hangs  in  the  Diploma  dallcrj'  at   Burlington  House)  is 

Cerhaps  the  tx'st  example  of  the  series  of  his  country  houses  built 
ctwc-en  1870  and  1880.  The  elements  are  tew  but  perfectly  pro* 
poriicincd  and  combined,  and  the  scale  throughout  is  consistent. 
The  Great  Hall  is  the  keynote  of  the  plan,  and  is  pro[)erIy  but  not 
unduly  emphasized.  The  grouping  of  the  rooms  round  the  Hall 
is  very  ably  managed — each  room  is  in  its  right  position,  and  has 
its  proper  aspect.  New  Zealand  Chambers,  in  Leadcnhali  Street, 
another  work  of  about  the  same  period  (1870-1880),  is  a  valuable 
example  of  Mr  Shaw's  versatility.  Here  he  employed  a  completely 
different  method  of  cxprcs-sion  from  any  of  his  preceding  works, 
in  all  of  which  there  is  a  trace  of  "  Gothic  "  feeling.  This  is  a  facade 
only  of  two  storeys,  divided  by  piers  of  brickwork  into  three  equal 
&l>aces,  filled  by  t^haped  bays  nch  with  modelled  plaster;  above, 
drawing  the  whole  composition  together,  is  a  finely  enriched  plaster 
cove.  An  attic  storey,  roofed  with  three  gables,  completes  the 
building,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  acccpte<I  type  of  city  offices; 
it  is  yet  perfectly  adapted  to  modern  uses.  New  Scotland  Yard  is 
undoubtedly  Mr  Sliaw's  fincfit  and  most  complete  work.  The  plain 
cranite  base  is  not  only  subtly  suggestive  of  the  purposes  01  the 
building,  but  by  dividing  the  helKnt  with  a  strongly  marked  line 
gives  a  greater  apparent  width  to  the  structure;  it  suggest)!  also  a 
division  of  departments.  By  its  mass,  too.  it  prevents  the  eye  from 
dwelling  on  ine  necessary  irregularity  of  the  fower  windows,  which 
are  not  only  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  upper  storeys, 
but  mure  numerous  and  quite  irregularly  spaced.    The  projecting 
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angle  turrets  are  most  fiappily  ooacdved.  and  besides  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  corners,  form  the  main  point  of  interest  in  the  com- 
position of  the  river  front.  The  chimneys  are  not  allowed  to  cut  the 
ricy-Hne  in  all  directions,  but  have  been  drawn  together  into  massive 
blocks,  and  contribute  much  to  the  general  air  of  dignity  and  strength 
(or  which  this  building  is  remarkable.  Simple  roofs  of  ample  span 
complete  a  composition  conspicuous  for  its  breadth  and  unity. 

Mr  Shaw's  influence  on  his  generation  can  only  be  adequately 
gauged  by  a  comparison  of  current  work  with  that  which  was 
m  vogue  when  he  began  his  career.  The  works  of  Pugin,  Scott,  and 
others,  and  the  architectural  literature  of  the  time,  had  turned 
the  thoughts  both  of  architects  and  the  public  towards  a  "  revived 
Gothic."  Before  he  entered  the  field,  this  tciching  had  hardened 
into  a  creed.  Mr  Shaw  was  not  content  to  hold  so  limited  a  view, 
and  with  characteristic  courage  threw  over  these  artificial  barriers 
and  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own.  The  rapidity  with  which  be 
conceived  and  created  new  types,  and  as  it  were  set  a  new  fashion 
in  liuilding,  compelled  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  adherents.  It  is  largely  owing  to  him  that  there  is 
now  a  distinct  tendency  to  approach  architecture  as  the  art  of 
Building  rather  than  as  the  art  oC  Designing,  and  the  study  ot^  old 
work  as  one  of  methdds  and  expressions  which  are  for  all  time, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  learning  a  language  of  forms  proper 
only  to  their  period.     . 

SHAW-KENMEDY.  SIR  JAMES  (1788-186$),  British  soldier 
and  military  writer,  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  §hsw,  of  OaUon, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.  Joining  the  43rd  (Monmoulhshirc)  Light 
Infantry  in  1805,  he  first  saw  service  in  the  Copenhagen  Expedi- 
tion o(  1807  as  a  lieutenant,  and  under  Sir  David  Baird  took 
part  in  the  Corunna  Campaign  of  iSoS-tj.  In  the  retreat 
Shaw  contracted  a  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  The  43rd  was  again  engaged  in  the  Douro  and 
Talavera  CampaignSj  and  Shaw  became  adjutant  of  his  now 
famous  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Talavera.  As  Robert  Craulurd's 
aide-de-camp  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Light  Division  at  the 
Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  with  another  officer  prepared  and 
edited  the  "  Standing  Orders  of  the  Light  Division  "  (printed 
itiHome'sPricis  of  Modem  Taclics,pp.  JS7-»77).  which  serve  as  a 
model  to  this  day.  He  was  wounded  at  Almeida  in  1810,  but 
rejoined  Craufurd  at  the  end  of  1811  and  was  with  his  chief  at  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  January  1812.  At  the  great  assault 
of  January  igth  Shaw  carried  his  general,  mortally  wounded, 
from  the  glacis,  and  at  Badajoz,  now  once  more  with  the  43m, 
he  displayed,  at  the  lesser  breach,  a  gallantry  which  furiushed 
his  brother  officer  William  Napier  with  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
most  glorious  descriptive  passages  {Peninsular  War,  bE.  xvS. 
ch.  v.).  At  the  siege  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  Shaw,  still  a  subaltern,  distinguished  himself 
again  and  again,  but  he  had  to  return  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  broken  in  health.  Once  more  in  active  service  in  1815, 
as  one  of  Charles  Allen's  staff  officers.  Captain  Shaw,  by  his 
reconnoitring  skill  and  tactical  judgment  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  Alien  and  to  Wellington,  who  promoted  him 
brevet-major  in  July,  and  brevet  Iiciit.-colonel  in  1819.  During 
the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied  army  Shaw  was  com- 
mandant of  Calais,  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  employed 
as  a  staff  officer  in  the  North.  In  this  capacity  he  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  Manchester  riots  of  1819,  and  his  memor- 
andum on  the  methods  (o  be  adopted  In  dealing  with  civil 
disordets  embodied  principles  which  have  been  recognized 
to  the  present  day.  In  i8jo  he  married,  and  in  1834,  on  succeed- 
ing, in  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  estate  of  Kirkmichacl,  he  took  the 
name  of  Kennedy.  Two  years  later  Colonel  Shaw-Kennedy 
was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, which  he  raised  and  trained  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  He  remained  inspector-general  of  the  R.I.C.  for  two 
years,  after  which  for  ten  years  he  led  a  retired  country  life. 
In  1848,  during  the  Chartist  movements,  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  tx>  command  at  Liverpool,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
oCTered  successively  a  command  in  Ireland  and  the  governorship 
of  Mauritius.  Ill-'-ealtfa  compelled  him  to  decline  these,  as  also 
the  Scottish  command  a  little  later,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  practically  an  invalid.  .  He  became  full  General  in  iSda 
and  was  made  K.C.B.  a  year  later.  In  1859,  at  the  time  of  the 
Otsini  case,  he  published  a  remarkable  essay  on  The  Defetut 
«/  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  i86j  appeared  his.  famous 


Ar«(rs  m  Walertoo,  appended  to  which  is  a  Plan  ftr  Ike  dtftmn 
of  Canada,    He  died  the  same  year. 

See  the  autobiographical  notice  in  Notes  on  WalatoOf  also  the 
regimental  history  of  the  43rd  and  Napier,  passim. 

SHAWL,  a  square  or  oblong  article  of  dress  worn  in  vartoot 
ways  dependent  from  the  shoulders.  The  term  is  of  Pcnian 
origin  (s/tdl),  and  the  article  itself  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
natives  of  N.W.  India  and  Central  Asia;  but  in  various  forms, 
and  under  different  names,  the  same  piece  of  clothing  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  occupy 
a  pre-eminent  place  among  textile  products;  and  it  is  to  them 
and  to  their  imitations  from  Western  looms  that  specific  import- 
ance attaches.  The  Kashmir  shawl  is  characlctized  by  the 
elaboration  of  its  design,  in  which  the  *'  cone "  pattern  is  a 
prominent  feature,  and  by  the  glowing  harmony,  brilliatice, 
depth,  and  enduring  qualities  of  its  colours.  The  baisis  of  these 
excellences  is  found  in  the  very  line,  soft,  short,  flossy  undcr-wool. 
called  pashm  or  pashmina,  found  on  the  shawl-goat,  a  variety 
of  Capra  hircus  inhabiting  the  elevated  regions  of  Tibet.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  pashm,  but  the  finest  is  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir.  Inferior  pashm  and  Kinnan  woiol — 
a  fine  soft  Persian  sheep's  wool — arc  used  (or  shawl  weaving  at 
Amritsar  and  other  places  in  the  Punjab,  where  colonies  of 
Kashmiri  weavers  arc  established.  Of  shawls,  apart  from  shape 
and  pattern,  there  are  only  two  principal  classes:  (t)  loom- 
woven  shawls  called  tillwalla,  tilikdr  or  k£ni  kdr — sometimes 
woven  in  one  piece,  but  more  often  in  small  segments  which  are 
sewn  together  with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  is  qtiile 
imperceptible;  and  (3)  embroidered  shawls — arolikir — in 
which  over  a  ground  of  plain  pashmina  is  worked  by  needle 
a  minute  and  elaborate  pattern. 

SHAWM,  Shalu  (Fr.  chalumeau,  ckaUmelle,  iautbais;  Cer. 
Schtilnui,  Sekalnuy;  Ilal.  Pijfar  eenameUe;  Lat.  calamsisi 
tibia;  Gr.  a£'X6s},  the  medieval  forenmncr  of  the  oboe,  the  treble 
members  of  the  large  family  of  reed  instruments  known  in 
Gerinany  as  the  Pomtner  (9.9.),  Bombart  or  Sckalmey  family. 
Michael  Praetorius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i  ytb  century,  enumer- 
ates the  members  of  this  family  (sec  Oboe);  the  two  of  highest 
pitch  are  Schalmeys,  the  first  or  little  Schalmey  being  in  B^ 
(third  line)  or  A,  and  the  second,  also  called  cantus  or  discant, 
in  E  or  D  below.  The  shawm  or  Schalmey  had  a  compass  ol 
two  octaves,  the  second  diatonic  octave  being  obtained  by 
overblowing  each  of  the  notes  of  the  first  octave  an  octave 
higher;  the  chromatic  semitones  were  produced  by  half  stopping 
the  holes  and  by  cross-lingering.  In  some  instances  the  reed 
mouthpiece  was  half  enclosed  in  a  pirouette,  a  small  case  having 
a  slit  through  which  that  part  of  the  reed  which  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player  was  alone  exposed,  the  edges  of  the  slit 
thus  forming  a  rest  for  his  h'ps. 

In  the  miniatures  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  all  countries,  tnore 
especially  fram  the  14th  century,  and  in  early  printed  twolo, 
Schalmeys  and  Pommcrs  are  represented  in  every  conceivable  phase 
Of  social  life  in  which  music  talces  a  part.  '  (K.  S.) 

SHAWNEE  or  Suawano  (said  to  mean  "southerner"),  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  'Ihcy 
are  said  to  have  been  first  found  in  Wisconsin.  Under  the  name 
Sacannahs  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  they  had  their 
headquarters  in  South  Carolina  on  the  upper  Savannah.  Moving 
eastward  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Iroquois,  by  whom  they 
were  driven  S.  again  into  Tennessee.  Thence  they  crossed  the 
mountains  into  South  Carolina  and  again  spread  northward 
as  far  as  New  York  state  and  southward  to  Florida.  Subse- 
quently they  recrossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  once  more  came 
in  contact  with  the  Iroquois  and  were  driven  into  Ohio.  They 
joined  in  Fontiac's  conspiracy.  They  fotight  on  the  English 
side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  again  in  tSia  under 
Tecumseh.    They  arc  now  on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

SHAWNEE,  a  city  of  Pottawatomie  county,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A., 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  about  3S  ra.  £.SX. 
of  Oklahoma  city.  Pop.  (1907)  10,935,  including  748  negroes  and 
10  Indians;  (1910)  12,474.  Shawnee  is  served  by  the  Atchjsou, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Ti,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways  and  by  interurban  electric 
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fas.  The  rity  hat  tm  Ufge  pubHc  parks  and  a  Caniegie 
library,  and  is  the  seat  o(  the  Curtice  Induatrial  School.  Shavrnee 
is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  Is  a  shipping-point  for 
alfalfa,  cotton  and  potatoes,  is  an  Important  marliet  for  mules, 
and  has  large  railway  repair  shops,  and  cottoit-gins  and  cotton 
compresses;  among  its  manufactures  are  cotton-seed  oil, 
cotton  goods,  lumber,  bricks  and  flour.  Shawnee  was  first  settled 
in  1895  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1896. 

SHAYS,  DANIEL  (i74;-t8>s),  American  soldier,  the  leader 
of  Shays's  Insurrection  in  W.  Massachusetts  in  i786-t787  (see 
MassACHiiSETTs:  History),  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1747.  In  the  War  of  Independence  he  served  as 
second  lieutenant  In  a  Massachusetts  regiment  from  May  to 
December  1775,  became  captain  in  the  jth  Massachusetts 
regiment  injanuaryi777, and  resigned  hiscommission  in  October 
1780.  After  the  collapse  of  Shays's  Insurrection  he  escaped  to 
Vermont.  He  was  pardoned  in  June  1788,  and  died  at  Sparta, 
New  York,  on  the  29th  of  September  1825. 

8HBARER,  THOMAS,  English  i8th<entufy  furniture  designer 
and  cabinet-maker.  The  solitary  biographical  fact  we  possess 
relating  to  this  distinguished  craftsman  is  that  he  was  the 
author  of  most  of  the  plalcs  in  Th«  Cabinet  Uaker*s  Lotuttm 
BtokoJ  PriusandDtsignsojCabirKtWorktiisaiA  in  1788  "  For 
(he  London  Society  of  Cabinet  Makers."  The  majority  of  these 
plates  were  republished  separately  as  Dtsipu  for  UouuhM 
Fmrnitmre.  They  exhibit  their  author  as  a  man  with  an  eye  at 
once  for  simplicity  of  design  and  delicacy  of  proportion.  .  Indeed 
some  ol  his  pieces  possess  a  dainty  and  slender  elegance  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  English  furniture. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shearer  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  Hepplewhite,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  closely  associated,  while  Sheraton  has  recorded  his 
admiration  for  work  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  others. 
Shearer,  in  his  turn,  owes  something  to  the  brothers  Adam,  and 
something  no  doubt,  to  the  stock  designs  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  worked  at  his  craft 
with  his  own  hands  and  that  he  was  literally  a  cabinet-maker — 
■o  far  as  we  know,  he  never  made  chairs.  Much  of  the  elegance 
of  Shearer's  work  is  due  to  his  graceful  and  reticent  employment 
of  inlays  of  satinwood  and  other  foreign  woods.  But  he  was 
ns  successful  in  form  as  in  decoration,  and  no  man  ever  used 
the  curve  to  better  purpose.  In  Shearer's  time  the  sideboard 
was  in  process  of  cvolulion;  previously  it  had  been  a  table 
with  drawers,  the  pedestals  and  knife-boxes  being  separate 
pieces.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  first  to  combine  them 
into  the  familiar  and  often  beautiful  form  they  took  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  combination  may  have  been 
made  before,  but  his  plate  is,  in  point  of  time,  the  first  published 
document  to  show  it. 

Shearer,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  much  given 
to  devising  "  harlequin  "  furm'lure.  He  was  a  designer  of  high 
merit  and  real  originality,  and  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  little  band  of  men,  ollen,  like  himself,  ill-educalcd 
and  obscure  of  origin,  who  raised  the  English  cabinet-making 
of  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century  to  an  illustrious  place  in 
artistic  history. 

SHEARS,  an  implement  for  cultmg  or  clipping.  The  O.  Eng. 
tceran,  to  dip,  cut,  represents  one  branch  ol  a  very  large  number 
of  words  in  Indo-European  languages  which  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  root  tkar-,  to  cut,  and  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Gr. 
mdper,  Lat.  ctvlut,  Eng.  •*  short,"  "  share,"  "  sherd,"  "  score." 
For  cutting  cloth  "  shears  "  take  the  form  of  a  large,  heavy  pair 
of  scissors  with  two  crossed  flat  bladespivoted  together,  each  with 
a  looped  handle  lor  the  insertion  ol  the  fingers;  Tor  clipping  or 
"  shearing  "  sheep  the  usual  form  is  a  single  piece  of  steel  bent 
round,  the  ends  being  shaped  into  the  cutting  blades,  and  the 
bend  or  "  bow  "  forming  a  spring  which  opens  the  blades  when 
the  pressure  used  in  cutting  is  released.  Another  form  of  the 
tame  word, "  sheers,"  is  used  of  an  apparatus  for  hoisting  heavy 
srcights,  generally  known  as  "  shecr-Icgs."  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  uprights  meeting  at  the  top,  where  the  hoisting  tackle  is 
placed,  and  set  wide  apart  at  the  bottom.    The  masting  of  ships 


was  formerly  carried  out  Item  andtker  vessef,  a  dismasted  hulk, 
hence  called  a  "  sheer-hulk,"  on  which  the  "  sheer-legs  "  were 
placed  (see  Csane).  From  this  word  must  be  distinguished 
"  sheer,"  straight,  precipitous,  also  absolute,  downright;  this  is 
to  be  connected  with  Dan.  stjaer,  clear,  bright,  Ger.  schitr,  free, 
clear;  the  root  is  also  seen  In  O.  Eng.  scinan,  to  shine.  The 
nautical  phrase  "  to  sheer  off,"  to  deviate  from  a  course,  is  due 
to  a  similar  Dutch  use  of  sckeren,  to  cut,  shear,  to  cut  off  a  course 
abruptly. 

SHEARWATER,  the  name  of  a  bird,  first  published  in  F. 
Willughby's  Ornithologia  (p.  251),  as  made  known  to  him  by 
Sir  T.  Browne,  who  sent  a  picture  of  it  with  an  account  that  is 
given  more  fully  in  J.  Ray's  translation  of  that  work  (p.  334), 
stating  that  it  is  "  a  Sea-fowl,  which  fishermen  observe  to  resort 
to  their  vessels  in  some  numbers,  swimming'  swiftly  to  and 
fro,  backward,  forward  and  about  them,  and  doth  as  it  were 
radere  aquam,  shear  the  water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  had  its 
name."'  Ray's  mistaking  young  birds  ol  this  kind  obtained 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  young  of  the  coultemcb,  now  usually 
called  "  Puflin,"  has  already  been  mentioned  under  that  heading; 
and  not  only  has  his  name  Pt^ffinus  ongtnrum  bence  become 
attached  to  this  species,  commonly  described  in  English  books 
as  the  Manx  pufhn  or  Manx  shearwater,  but  the  barbarous 
word  Puffinus  has  come  into  use  for  all  birds  thereto  allied, 
forming  a  well-marked  group  of  the  family  Procellariidae 
(see  Petrel),  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  elongated  bill, 
and  numbering  some  twenty  species,  if  not  more — the  discrimina- 
tion of  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  ornithologists.  Shear- 
waters are  found  in  nearly  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  worid,* 
generally  within  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  though  rarely 
resorting  thereto,  except  in  the  breeding  season.  But  they  also 
penetrate  to  waters  which  may  be  termed  inland,  as  the  Bosporus, 
where  they  are  known  to  the  French-speaking  part  of  the 
popuhition  as  tma  iamnlts,  it  being  held  by  the  Turks  that  they 
are  animated  by  condemned  human  souls.  ,  Four  species  of 
Puffiiius  are  recorded  as  visiting  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  the  Manx  shearwater  is  the  only  one  that  at  all 
commonly  breeds  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  a  very  plain- 
looking  bird,  black  above  and  white  beneath,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon.  Some  other  species  are  larger,  and  almost  whole- 
coloured,  being  of  a  sooty  or  dark  cinereous  hue  both  above  and 
bdow.  All  over  the  world  shearwaters  seem  to  have  precisely 
the  same  habits,  laying  their  single  purely  white  egg  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  are  thickly  clothed  with  long  down, 
and  are  extremely  fat.  In  this  condition  they  are  thought  to 
be  good  eating,  and  enormous  numbers  are  caught  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  localities,  especially  of  a  species,  the  P.  hrnicaudta 
of  Gould,  which  frequents  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Mutton-bird."    (A.  N.) 

SHEATHBILL,  a  bird  so-called  by  T.  Pennant  in  t78i  iCen. 
Birds,  ed.  3,  p.  43)  from  the  homy  case  *  which  enshealhs  the 
basal  part  of  its  bill.  It  was  first  made  known  from  having  been 
met  with  on  New-Year  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Slatcn  Land, 
where  Cook  anchored  on  New  Year's  eve  1774.'    A  few  days 

'.Meaning,  no  doubt,  skimming  or  "hovering."  the  latter  the 
word  used  by  Browne  in  his  Aceounl  oj  Birds  found  in  Norfolk  (Muft. 


Brit.  MS.  fifoane,  1830,  fol.  5.  22  and  31),  written  inor  about  I662. 
Edwards  {GUaninss.  iit.  315)  bpcaks  of  comparing  his  own  drawing 
"  with  Brown's  old  draught  of  it,  still  preserved  in  the  British 


Museum,"  and  thus  identities  the  lattcr's  "  shearwater  "  with  the 
"  puflin  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 

'  Lyrie  appears  to  be  the  m«t  common  local  name  for  this  bird 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland;  but  Scraib  and  Scrabtr  arc  also  used  in 
Scotland.  These  arc  from  the  S<:andinavian  Skracpt  or  Skrofa,  and 
conhidcring  Skcat's  remarks  iEtym,  Dictionary)  as  to  the  alliance 
between  the  words  shear  and  scrape  it  may  I*  that  Browne's  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  derivation  of  "  shearwater '  had  more  ground  than  at 
first  appears.  .    . 

■  The  chief  exception  would  seem  to  be  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
thence  throughout  the  W.  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where,  though 
they  may  occur,  they  are  certainly  uncommon. 

'A  strange  fallacy  arose  that  this  case  or  sheath  was  mm-able. 
It  !s  absolutely  fixed. 

'  Doubtless  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers  bad  encountered  it.  as 
Forstcr  suggests  {Descr,  animatium,  p.  330)  and  Lesson 
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later  he  diioovend  the  islandi  that  now  bear  the  name  of  South 
Georgia,  and  there  the  bird  was  again  found — in  both  localities 
frequenting  the  rocky  shores.  On  his  third  voyage,  while  seeking 
aomc  land  reported  to  have  been  found  by  Kergueleo,  Cook  in 
December  1776  reached  the  duster  of  desolate  islands  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  explorer,  and  here, 
among  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  was  a  Shcathbill,  which  for 
a  long  while  no  one  suspected  to  be  otherwise  than  specifically 
identical  with  that  of  the  western  Antarctic  Ocean;  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  its  distinctness  has  been  subseauently  admitted. 

The  Shcathbill,  so  soon  as  it  w.is  brought  to  the  notice  o(  natu- 
ralists, was  recognized  as  belon^ng  to  a  genus  hitherto  unknown, 
and  J.  R.  Forstcr  in  17K8  {Enchiridion,  p.  37I  conferred  upon  it, 
from  its  snowy  n1uma(;c,  the  name  CItionlSt  which  has  most  pniperly 
received  general  acceptance,  though  in  the  same  year  the  compiler 
Gmelin  termed  the  genus  Vaginalis,  as  a  rendering  of  Pennant's 
English  name,  and  the  species  ajfta.  It  has  thus  become  the  Chionis 
alba  of  ornithology.  It  is  about  the  size  of  and  has  much  the  aspect 
of  a  Pigeon;*  its  plumage  is  pure  white,  its  bill  somewhat  yellow  at 
the  base,  passing  into  pale  pink  towards  the  tip.  Round  the  eyes 
the  skin  is  bare,  and  beset  with  crcnin-coloureo  papillae,  while  the 
legs  are  bluish-grey.  The  second  or  eastern  species,  first  discriminated 
by  G.  Hartlaub  {Rev.  zoologiqur,  1841,  p.  5;  1842,  p.  402,  pi.  2)* 
as  C.  minor,  is  smaller  in  size,  with  pluni.-ige  just  as  white,  but  Having 
the  bill  and  bare  skin  of  the  face  black  and  the  legs  much  darker. 
The  form  of  the  bill's  "  sheath  "  in  the  two  species  is  also  quite 
different,  lor  in  C.  clba  it  isalmoiit  Icvtl  'Jlroughout,  while  in  C.  minor 
it  rises  in  front  like  the  pommel  of  a  s.i'  1  Ic.  The  western  and  larger 
Bi>ecics  gathers  its  food,  consisting  thi^fly  of  sea-weeds  and  shell- 
fish, on  rocks  at  low  water;  but  it  is  also  known  to  cat  birds*  eggs. 
As  to  the  flavour  of  its  flesh,  some  assert  that  it  is  wholly  uneatable, 
and  others  that  it  is  palatable  Thoujjh  most  abundant  as  a  shore- 
bird,  it  is  frequently  met  with  far  out  at  lea.  and  has  once  been  shot 
in  Ireland.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Falkland  Isles,  where  it 
breeds.  C.  minor  of  Kerguelen  Land,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Marion 
Island  and  the  Crozets,  is  smaller,  with  pinkish  feet.  The  eggs  of 
both  species,  though  of  peculi.ir  appearance,  bear  an  unmistakable 
likeness  to  those  of  oyster-catchers,  while  occasionally  exhibiting  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  tropic-bird*. 

The  syflematic  position  of  the  shcithbills  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  hesitation,  but  they  arc  now  placed  in  a  special  family, 
Chionid.ie,  amongst  Charailniform  birds  (see  Birds),  not  far  from 
the  curious  little  group  of  "  socd-snipes"  of  the  genera  Thinocorys 
and  Atloris,  which  arc  peculiar  to  ccrt.iin  localities  in  S  America 
and  its  islands.  (A.  N.) 

SHEBOYGAN,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Sheboygan  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river,  about  52  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  (1910  census)  26^98.  The  popiilalion  is  largely  of 
German  descent,  and  two  German  newspapers  are  published; 
many  Greeks  settled  here  after  1895.  Sheboygan  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  North-Wcstem  railway,  by  interuiban  electric 
lines  and  by  a  steam-boat  line  (the  Goodrich  Transportation  Co.). 
The  city  N.  of  the  river  and  the  southern  half  of  the  part  S.  of 
the  river  are  built  on  a  plateau  20-40  ft.  above  the  lake  level. 
Along  the  ifver  is  the  factory  district.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  a  fine  Federal  building  in  which  are  housed  the  post 
ofhce  and  the  office  of  the  internal  revenue;  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Sheboygan  County  Court  flouse,  an  opera  house,  St  Nicholas 
Hospital  and  a  county  insane  asylum.  Included  in  the  public 
school  system  is  a  school  for  deaf  children,  partly  supported 
by  the  state.  The  city  has  a  good  harbour  and  is  an  important 
distributing  point  for  coal  and  salt.  A  rich  agricultural  region, 
(Jfoil.  d'omilkolopt,  !i.  343);  but  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
certainly  owe  its  discovery  10  the  naturalists  of^  Conk's  second  voyapc. 
By  some  error,  probably  of  transcription,  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
New- Year  Island,  appears  in  many  works  as  the  place  of  its  discovery, 
while  not  a  few  writers  have  added  thereto  New  Holland.  Hitherto 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  Sheathbill  in  the  waters 
of  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

'  In  the  Falkland  Isles  it  is  called  the  "  Kelp-Pigeon,"  and  by 
inmc  of  the  earlier  French  navigators  the  "  Pigeon  blanc  antarctique. 
The  cfjgnatc  s[Wcies"of  Kerguelen  Land  is  named  by  the  sealers 
"^"'^e-eycd  Pigeon,"  from  its  prominent  fleshy  orbits,  as  well  as 
■  Paddy-bifd  "—the  last  doubtless  from  its  white  plumage  calling  to 
mind  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  Egrets,  so-called  by  the  English  in 
India  and  elsewhere. 

•  Lesson  (/«r.  cil.)  cites  a  brief  but  correct  indication  of  this 
species  as  observed  by  I^squin  {Lycle  armoricain,  x.  36)  on 
Croiet  Island,  and.  not  suspecting  it  to  be  distinct,  was  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  lalter's  description  with  that 
given  of  the  other  species  by  earlier  authors. 


devoted  largely  to  dairying,  extends  to  the  N.,  S.  and  W.,  aal 

large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported.  AiiioDg  the  city's 
other  manufactures  are  furniture,  particularly  chairs  (for  whic^ 
the  dty  is  noted),  toys,  machinery,  bee  hives,  gloves,  knit  goodSt 
brick,  carriages,  wagons,  excelsior,  tanned  leather,  aboei, 
enamel  ware,  canned  vcgeubles  (especially  leas),  beer,  flow, 
pianos  and  plumbing  supplies.  The  total  value  of  the  factoiy 
product  in  1905  was  (10,086,648,  j8-i%  ftpiesenting  furmture; 
and  si-7%  of  the  whole  number  of  factory  wage-eameis  were 
employed  in  the  furniture  factories.  A  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river  was  established  about  1820  and 
was  maintained  for  about  fourteen  years;  in  1834  a  aaw-miU 
was  built  at  the  first  rapids  of  the  river,  about  3  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  during  the  next  three  yeats  many  scttlen  cane  and 
a  great  city  was  platted  on  paper.  Sheboygan  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1846,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  caty  in  1855. 
Several  miles  from  Sheboygan  Falls  (pop.  in  1905,  1411),  a 
village  about  5  m.  W.  of  Sheboygan  and  S.W.  of  Plyraouth 
(pop.  in  1905,  2764),  the  Spring  Farms  Association,  a  Fourierile 
community  of  ten  families,  farmed  successfully  thirty  aoca 
of  htnd  from  1845  until  1848,  when  lack  of  interest  in  the  experi- 
ment brought  about  a  dissohition  by  mutual  agreement. 

SHECHEM  (mod.  NOblui),  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  S-E. 
of  Samaria,  which  first  appears  in  history  as  the  place  wboe 
Jacob  and  his  family  settled  for  a  while  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18;  d 
John  iv.  12).  It  was  occupied  then  by  Hivites  (Gen.  xxxiv.  a), 
and  a  tragedy  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  chicftaia't 
violation  of  Jacob's  daughter  Dinah.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  dty 
of  refuge  (Jos.  xx.  7)  and  was  occupied  by  the  Kobsthite  Lcvites 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (xxi.  31).  Here,  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  Joshua  made  his  last  speech  to  the  elders  of  the  Israelites 
(Jos.  xxiv.  r).  The  mother  of  Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon  was 
a  Shcchemite,  and  Shechem  was  the  centre  of  his  short-lived 
kingdom  (Jud.  viii.  31,  ix.).  Here  Rehoboam  made  the  foolish 
speech  which  kindled  the  revolt  of  the  N.  kingdom  (i  Kings  xiL  1), 
after  which  it  was  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  Jcioboan 
(1  Kings  xii.  25). 

Shechem  was  evidently  a  holy  place  in  remote  antiquity. 
The  "  oak  "  under  which  Jacob  hid  bis  teraphim  (Gen.  zxxv.  4) 
was  doubtless  a  sacred  tree,  as  there  the  images  (which  it  was 
not  seemly  to  bring  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth-el)  would  be  safe. 
The  god  of  the  Caiuanite  city  was  Baal-Bcritb:  his  temple  was 
destroyed  when  Abimelech  quelled  the  rising  of  his  fickle  subjects 
(Jud.  ix.  4,  46).  A  great  standing  stone  imder  an  oak-tree  here 
was  traditionally  associated  with  Joshua's  last  qieech  (Jos.  zxiv. 
26).  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  we  hear 
nothing  of  Shechem,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  commanding 
importance  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Samaria.  It  no  doubt 
owed  its  subsequent  development  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
and  the  rise  in  the  district  surrounding  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
founded  on  the  colonists  settled  by  Sargon  and  Assurbani-paL 
To  Joscphus  it  was  "  the  new  city  "  by  the  inhabitants  called 
Mabortha  (£.  /.,  IV.  viii.  ■),  but  the  official  name  Neafalu  or 
Flatia  Ncapolis,  so  called  to  commemorate  its  restoration  by 
Vespasian  (Titus  Flavius  Vcspasiantis),  soon  became  univcisil, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  (he  modem  name  NSblus — a  signal 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the  place-names  of  Palestine, 
whenever  disturbed  by  foreign  influence,  usually  revert  in  time 
to  the  old  Semitic  nomenclature. 

There  was  a  bishopric  at  Neapolis  during  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  an  attack  made  by  the  Samaritans  on  the  bishop  (Pentecost, 
a.D.  474)  was  punished  by  the  emperor  Zcno,  who  gave  Gerizini 
to  the  Christians.  It  was  captured  by  the  crusaders  uiKlcf 
Tancrcd  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (1099) ;  th^  bcM 
it  till  1184,  when  they  lost  it  to  Saladin.  The  principal  moaqnc 
of  the  town  is  a  church  of  the  crusaders  converted  to  Msdiommedan 
worship.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turbulent  sheikh  Kasim  el-Ahmad.  In  i8j4  the 
soldiers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  pillaged  it. 

Niblus  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
Beirut.  It  lies  in  the  valley  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the 
main  caravan  route  from  Jerusalem  northward.    T1>e  situatica 
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b  ftnota  for  !ts  beanty.  There  are  about  24,000  inhabitants — 
all  Moslems  except  about  ijo  Samariians  and  perhaps  ;oo 
Christians.  The  inhabitants  are  notorious  for  fanaticism  and 
lawlessness,  and  Europeans  are  usually  greeted  with  vile  epithets. 
There  are  missions,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic;  and 
an  important  hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  There  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  soap,  which  is  here 
manufactured,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  wool  and  cotton 
with  the  regions  £.  of  the  Jordan. 

In  tiK  neighbourhood  of  N&blus  are  shown :  (0  a  modem  building 
which  covers  the  traditional  site  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  as  accepted 
by  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Chrixians.  The  authority  for  the  burial 
of  Joseph  at  Shechem  is  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vu.  16),  though 
Jowphus  places  the  tepulchre  at  Hebron  lAnL  II.  viii.  2).  Moslem 
tradition  aUo  regards  Shechem  as  the  burial-place  of  Jooeph;  but 
it  appears  as  though  the  actual  ute,  as  shown,  has  not  been  always 
in  one  unvarying  spot.  (3)  The  well  of  Jacob,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Nftblus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  whkh  is  an  excavation  of 
great  depth.  The  tradition  fixing  this  hallowed  place  seems  to  have 
Been  constant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and 
h  is  one  of  the  very  few  "  holy  places  "  shown  to  travellers  and 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  the  authenticity  of  which  deserves  considera- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  sites  mentioned  by  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  (a.d.  335). 

The  site  of  the  sacred  oak  has  been  soui;!!!  at  two  places:  one 
called  El-' Amid,  "the  column" — where  u  "Josephs  tomb"; 
and  the  other  at  BaWa  (a  name  containing  the  consonants  of  the 
Semitic  word  for  "  oak  "),  near  Jacob's  well.  (It.  A.  S.  M.) 

8RBD.  (t)  A  small  hat,  shelter  or  outhouse,  especially  one 
with  a  "  shed  roof  "  or  "  Ican-to,"  a  roof  with  only  one  set  of 
rafters,  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  wall,  like  an  aisle  roof. 
"  Shed  "  is  also  the  term  applied  to  a  large  roofed  shelter  open  at 
tbe  tides  for  the  storage  of  goods,  rolling-stock,  locomotives,  &c., 
oa  a  railway  or  tlock-wharf.  According  to  Skeat,  the  word  is  a 
Kentitb  form  of  "  shade,"  "  shadow,"  in  O.  Eng.  xai,  saodu, 
cf.  Ga.  SchatUn;  the  ultimate  ori^n  is  the  root  ska-,  to  cover, 
Men  in  Gr.  aai,  shadow,  OlCJ|l>^,  tent,  shelter,  stage,  whence 
Eug.  "  scene  ";  the  Eng.  "  sky  "  comes  from  a  closely  allied 
root  itu,  aho  to  cover,  cf .  Lat.  obscurus.  (>)  To  spill,  to  scatter, 
to  cast  oS;  originally  the  word  teems  to  have  meant  to  part, 
to  divide,  a  use  only  surviving  In  "  watershed."  The  O.  Eng.  verb 
was  tuMati,  in  Mid.  Eng.  ahaden,  to  divide,  separate.  "  Shed  " 
Id  the  sense  of  to  spill  has,  however,  by  some  etymologists  been 
taken  to  be  a  separate  word  from  that  meaning  to  part ;  it  would 
in  that  case  appear  to  be  connected  with  O.  FVIs.  «M4a,  to  shake, 
the  root  of  which  is  found  in  "  shudder." 

8HBDD,  WILUAH  ORSBNOUOH  THATBIl  (1810-1894), 
American  Presbyterian,  was  bom  in  Acton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  list  of  June  1820.  In  1839  he  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  In  1843  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
After  a  short  pastorate  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  he  was  successively 
profcaaor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
(1845-1852),  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  (1852-1854),  professor  of  church  history  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1854-1862),  and,  alter  one  year  (i8fi2- 
1863)  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  of  New  York  City, 
of  sacred  Hterature  (1863-1874)  and  of  systematic  theology 
(■874-1890)  in  (Jnion  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  in  New 
York  City  on  the  17th  of  November  1894. 

Dr  Shedd  was  a  high  Catvlnlst  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  system- 
•tk  tbeoloRiaaa  of  the  American  PrrsbytiTian  church.  His  great 
work  was  Caginufc  Thtolfty  (J  volt.,  1888-1894).  He  alto  wrote 
Leeturti  en  Ikt  Pkiiosophy  of  Ilutory  {1856),  in  which  he  applied  to 
history  the  doctrine  of  orcanic  evolution;  Diicaurses  and  Esiays 
(1856);  A  Manual  of  Churck  History  (2  vols.,  l857)^a  translation  of 
Cucficke;  A  HiUory  tf  Ckristian  Datlriiu  <}  vols..  1863);  Tknlon- 
cdJ  Bstayt  (1877);  tiUrmry  Esiayt  (1678);  Cpmmenlary  ««  ikt 
EpislU  U  llu  Ktmans  (1879):  Tke  Doclnni  at  Endltu  Punuhmnl 
(1885);  and  he  edited  Coleridge's  CompUie  Works  (7  vols..  New 
York,   1894). 

SBR,  SIR  ■ARTIH  ARCHER  (1770-1850),  English  portrait- 
painter  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  born  in 
Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  December  1770.  He  was  sprung  from  an 
old  Irish  family,  and  his  father,  a  merchant,  regarded  the  profes- 
sion of  a  painter  as  no  fit  occupation  for  a  descendant  of  the 
Sheet.  Young  Shee  became,  nevertheless,  a  student  of  art  in 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  came  early  to  London,  where  he  was,  in 
XXIV  14 


i;8S,  introduced  by  Butke  to  Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  lie 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1789  he 
exhibited  his  first  two  pictures,  the  Head  of  an  Old  Man  and 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  steadily 
increased  in  practice.  He  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Roy^ 
Academy  in  1798,  shortly  after  Flaxman,  and  in  1800  he  was 
made  a  Royal  Academician.  In  the  former  year  he  had  married, 
removed  to  Romney'a  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  set  up  as 
his  successor.  Shee  continued  to  paint  with  great  readiness  of 
hand  and  fertility  of  invention,  although  his  portraits  were 
eclipsed  by  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially 
by  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Phillips,  Jackson  and  Racbum.  Tlie 
earlier  portraits  of  the  artist  are  carefully  finished,  easy  inaction, 
with  good  drawing  and  excellent  discrimination  of  character. 
They  show  an  undue  tendency  to  redness  in  the  flesh  painting — 
a  defect  which  is  still  more  apparent  in  his  later  works,  in  which 
the  handling  is  less  "  square,"  crisp  and  forcible.  In  addition 
to  his  portiails  he  executed  various  subjects  and  historical  -works, 
such  as  Lavinia,  Belisarius,  his  diploma  picture  Prospero  and 
Miranda,  and  the  Daughter  of  Jephthah.  In  1805  he  published 
a  poem  consisting  of  RJiymu  m  Art,  and  it  was  succefeded  by  a 
second  part  in  1809.  Byron  spoke  wcU  of  it  in  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Revieuers,  and  invoked  a  place  for  "  Shee  and  genius  " 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  Shee  published  another  small  volume 
of  verses  in  1814,  entitled  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  other  Poems,  but  this  effort  did  not  greatly  increase 
his  fame.  He  now  produced  a  tragedy  called  Alasco,  of  which 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Poland.  The  play  was  accepted  at  Covent 
Garden,  but  Colman,  the  licenser,  refused  It  his  sanction,  on  the 
plea  of  its  containing  certain  treasonable  allusions,  and  Shee,  in 
great  wrath,  resolved  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  public  This 
violent  threat  he  carried  out  in  1824,  but  AUuco  is  still  on  the 
list  of  imacted  dramas.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830, 
Shee  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  dispute 
regarding  the  use  of  rooms  to  be  provided  by  government,  and 
in  his  examination  before  the  parliamentaiy  committee  of  1836, 
he  ably  defended  the  rights  of  the  Academy.  He  continued  to 
paint  till  1845,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  August  1850. 

SHEEP  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scedp,  a  word  common  ia 
various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages;  e.g.  the  German  Schaf), 
a  name  originally  bestowed  in  all  probability  on  the  familiar 
domesticated  ruminant  (Ovis  aries),  but  now  extended  to  include 
its  immediate  wild  relatives.  Although  many  of  the  domesticated 
breeds  are  hornless,  sheep  belong  to  the  family  of  hollow-homed 
mminants  or  Bovidae  (q.v.).  Practically  they  form  a  group  im> 
possible  of  definition,  as  they  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  goats. 
Both  sexes  usually  possess  boms,  but  those  of  the  females  are 
small.  In  the  males  the  horns  are  generally  angulated,  and 
marked  by  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  their  colour  being  greenish 
or  brownish.  They  are  directed  outwards,  and  curve  in  an  open 
spiral,  with  the  lips  directed  outwards.  Although  there  may  be  a 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  throat,  the  males  have  no  beard  on  the  chin; 
and  they  also  lack  the  strong  odour  characteristic  of  goats. 
Usually  the  tail  is  short;  and  in  all  the  wild  species  the  coat 
takes  the  form  of  hair,  and  not  wooL  Like  goats,  sheep  have 
narrow  upper  molar  teeth,  very  different  from  those  of  the  oxen, 
and  narrow  hairy  mtizzles.  Between  the  two  middle  toes,  in 
most  species,  Is  lodged  a  deep  glandular  bag  having  the  form  of 
a  retort  with  a  small  external  orifice,  which  secretes  an  imctuout 
and  odorous  substance.  This,  tainting  the  herbage  or  stones  over 
which  the  animal  walks,  affords  the  means  by  which,  through 
the  powerfully  developed  sense  of  smell,  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  individuals  of  the  species  is  recognized.  The  crumen  or 
suborbital  face-gland,  which  is  so  largely  developed  and  probably 
performs  the  same  oflice  in  some  antelopes  and  deer,  is  present, 
although  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  form,  in  most  species, 
but  is  absent  in  others.  Wild  sheep  attain  their  maximum 
development,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  size,  in  Central  Asia. 
They  associate  either  in  large  flocks,  or  in  family-parties;  the 
old  males  generally  keeping  apart  from  the  rest.  Although 
essentially  mountain  animals,  sheep  generally  frequent  opei^ 
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nndulsting  districts,  rather  than  the  precipitous  heights  to  which 
goats  are  partial.  It  may  be  added  that  the  long  tails  of  most 
tame  breeds  are,  like  wool,  in  all  probability  the  results  of 
domestication. 

The  Pamir  plateau,  on  the  confines  of  Turkestan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  16,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  home  of  tht  magnifi- 
cent Otis  poll,  named  after  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller 
Marco  Polo,  who  met  with  it  in  the  xjth  century.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  of  the  horns  of  the  old  rams  and  the  wide 
open  sweep  of  their  curve,  so  that  the  points  stand  boldly  out 
on  each  side,  far  away  from  the  animal's  head,  instead  of  curling 
round  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  in  most  of  the  allied  species. 
A  variety  inhabiting  the  lliian  Shian  is  known  as  O.  pdi  carelini. 
An  even  larger  animal  is  the  argali,  0.  amrnon,  typically  from 
the  Altai,  but  represented  by  one  race  in  l^dak  and  Tibet 
(O.  ammm  hodgsoni),  and  by  a  second  in  Mongolia.  Although  its 
horns  are  less  extended  laterally  than  those  of  0.  po/i,  they  are 
grander  and  more  massive.  In  their  short  summer  coats  the  old 
rams  of  both  species  are  nearly  white.  Ovis  saireniis  from  the 
Sair  mou;itains  and  0.  liltledalti  from  Kulja  are  allied  species. 
In  the  Stanovoi  mountains  and  neighbouring  districts  of  E. 
Siberia  and  in  Kamchatka  occur  two  sheep  which  have  been 
respectively  named  0.  bonatis  and  0.  nivicola.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  closely  allied  to  the  so-called  bighorn  sheep  of  N.  America, 


A  Mouflon  Ram  (OtU  muHmm). 


that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  local  races  of 
0.  canadensis,  or  O.  amna,  as  some  naturalists  prefer  to  call  the 
species.  These  bighorns  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
face-glands,  and  the  comparatively  smooth  front  surface  of  the 
horns  of  the  old  rams,  which  are  thus  vety  unlike  the  strongly 
wrinkled  horns  of  the  argali  group.  The  typical  bighorn  is  the 
khaki-coloured  and  white-nimped  Rocky  Mountain  animal; 
but  on  the  Stickin  rlv^r  there  is  a  nearly  black  race,  with  the 
usual  white  areas  (0.  canadensis  stonei),  while  this  is  replaced  in 
Alaska  by  the  nearly  pure  white  O.  c.  dalli;  the  grey  sheep  of  the 
Yukon  (0.  c.fannini)  being  perhaps  not  a  distinct  form.  Return- 
ing to  Asia,  we  find  in  Ladak,  Astor,  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab 
ranges,  a  sheep  whose  local  races  are  variously  known  as  urin, 
urial  and  sbapo,  and  whose  technical  name  is  0.  vitnei.  It  is 
s  smaller  animal  than  the  members  of  the  argali  group,  and 
approximates  to  the  Armenian  and  the  Sardinian  wild  sheep  or 
mouflon  (Ovis  oritntalis  and  O.  musimtm)  (see  Moutlon).  We 
have  In  Tibet  the  bbaral  or  blue  sheep.  Oris  (Pseudois)  bkaral, 
and  in  N.  Africa  the  udad  or  aoudad,  O.  (Ammatratus)  tenia, 
both  of  which  have  no  face-glands  and  in  this  and  their  smooth 
boms  approximate  to  goats  (see  Bbakal  and  AoiiDXo). 

The  sheep  was  domesticated  in  Asia  and  Europe  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  though  unknown  in  this  state  in  the  New  World 
llntO  after  the  Spanish  conquest.    It  has  now  been  introduced  by 


man  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  but  flourishes  especially  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Whether  this  well-known  and 
useful  animal  is  derived  from  any  one  of  the  existing  wild  species, 
or  from  the  crossing  of  several,  or  from  some  now  extinct  species, 
are  matten  of  conjecture.  The  variations  of  external  characters 
seen  in  the  different  breeds  are  very  great.  They  are  chiefly 
manifested  in  the  form  and  number  of  the  horns,  which  may  be 
increased  from  the  normal  two  to  four  or  even  eight,  or  may  be 
altogether  absent  in  the  female  alone  or  in  both  sexes;  in  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  ears,  which  often  hang  pendent  by  the 
aide  of  the  head;  in  the  peculiar  elevation  or  arching  of  the  nasal 
bones  in  some  eastern  races;  in  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  the 
development  of  great  masses  of  fat  at  each  side  of  its  root  or  in 
the  tail  itself;  and  in  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  fleece. 

On  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  two  distinct  breeds  of  hairy  sheq> 
are  indigenous,  the  one  characterized  by  its  large  size,  long  limbs 
and  smooth  coat,  and  the  other  by  its  inferior  stature,  lower 
build  and  heavily  maned  neck  and  throat.  Both  breeds,  which 
have  short  tails  and  small  horns  (present  only  in  the  rams)^ 
were  regarded  by  the  German  naturalist  Fitzinger  as  specifically 
distinct  from  the  domesticated  Ovis  ones  of  Europe;  and  for 
the  first  type  he  proposed  the  name  0.  longipes  and  for  the  second 
O.jubala.  Although  such  distinctions  may  be  doubtful  (the  two 
African  breeds  are  almost  certainly  descended  from  one  ancestral 
form),  the  retention  of  such  names  may  be  convenient  as  a 
provisional  measure. 

The  long-legged  hairy  sheep,  which  stands  a  good  deal  taller 
than  a  Southdown,  ranges,  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  varia- 
tion,  from  Lower  Guinea  to  the  Cape.  In  addition  to  its  long 
limbs,  it  is  characterized  by  its  Roman  nose,  large  (but  not  droop- 
ing) cars,  and  the  presence  of  a  dewlap  on  the  throat  and  chest. 
The  ewes  are  hornless,  but  in  Africa  the  rams  have  very  short, 
thick  and  somewhat  goatlike  horns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
W.  Indian  breed,  which  has  probably  been  introduced  from 
Africa,  both  sexes  are  devoid  of  boms.  The  colour  is  variable. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  be  pied,  showing  laise 
blotches  of  black  or  brown  on  a  while  ground;  the  head  being 
generally  white  with  large  black  patches  on  the  sides,  most  of  the 
neck  and  the  fore-part  of  the  body  black,  and  the  hind-quarters 
while  with  large  coloured  blotches.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
sheep  may  be  uniformly  yellowish  white,  reddish  brown,  greyish 
brown  or  even  bkuk.  The  uniformly  reddish  or  chestnut-brown 
specimens  approach  most  nearly  to  the  wild  mouflon  or  urial 
in  colour,  but  the  chestnut  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  under- 
parts  and  flanks;  domestication  having  probably  led  (o  the 
elimination  of  the  while  belly  and  dark  flank  band,  which  are 
doubtless  protective  characters.  The  feeble  development  of  the 
horns  is  probably  also  a  feature  due  to  domestication. 

In  Angola  occurs  a  breed  of  this  sheep  which  has  probably 
been  crossed  with  the  fal-tailcd  Malagasy  breed,  while  in  Guinea 
there  is  a  breed  with  lappets,  or  wattles,  on  Ihe  throat,  which  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the  lop-cared  sheep  of  the 
same  distria.  The  Guinea  lop-eared  breed,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  believed  to  inherit  its  droopii\g  ears  and  throat  wattles  from 
an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  Roman-nosed  hornless  Theban 
goat  (see  Goat).  Hairy  long-legged  sheep  are  also  met  with  in 
Persia,  but  are  not  pure-bred,  being  apparently  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  long-legged  Guinea  breed  and  the  bt-tailed 
Persian  sheep. 

The  maned  hairy  sheep  (Oris  jubala),  which  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  takes  its  name  from  a  mane 
of  longish  hair  on  the  throat  and  neck;  the  hair  on  the  body 
being  also  longer  than  in  the  ordinary  long-legged  sheep.  This 
breed  is  frequently  black  or  brown  and  white;  but  in  a  small 
sub-breed  from  the  Cameroons  the  general  colour  is  chestnut  or 
foxy  red,  with  the  face,  cars,  buttocks,  lower  surface  of  laO 
and  under-parts  black.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
Cameroon  sheep  is,  however,  its  extremely  diminutive  size,  a 
full-grown  ram  standing  only  19  in.  at  the  withers. 

In  point  of  size  this  pigmy  Cameroon  breed  comes  very  close 
to  an  exceedingly  small  sheep  of  which  the  limb-bones  have  been 
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fooad  In  certain  ancient  deposits  in  the  S.  of  En^nd;  and  the 
question  arbes  whether  the  two  breeds  may  not  have  been  nearly 
related.  Although  there  are  no  means  o{  ascertaining  whether 
the  extinct  pigmy^  British  sheep  was  clothed  with  hair  or  with 
wool,  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  the  early  European 
sheep  retained  hair  like  that  of  their  wild  ancestor;  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  prima  facie  reason  why  the  breed  in  question 
should  not  have  been  hairy.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  so- 
called  peat-sheep  of  the  prehistoric  Swiss  lake-dwclIcrs  appears 
to  be  represented  by  the  existing  Graubttndcn  (Grisons)  breed, 
which  is  woolly  and  cploured  something  like  a  Southdown,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  former  was  probably  also  woolly,  and  hence 
that  the  swvival  of  a  hairy  breed  in  a  neighbouring  part  of 
Europe  would  be  unlikely.  The  latter  part  of  the  argument  is 
not  very  convincing,  and  it  is  le^timate  to  surmise  that  in  the 
small  extinct  sheep  of  the  S.  of  England  we  may  have  a  possible 
relative  of  the  pigmy  hairy  sheep  of  W.  Africa. 

Fal-rumped  sheep,  Ovis  staUopyia,  arc  common  to  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  are  piebald  with  rudimentary  boms,  and  a  short  hairy 
coat,  being  bred  entirely  for  their  milk  and  flesh.  In  fat-tailed 
sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  much  the  same  distribution, 
the  coat  is  woolly  and  generally  piebald.  Four-homed  sheep  are 
common  in  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides;  the  small  half-wild  breed 
of  Soa  often  showing  this  reduplication.  There  is  another  four- 
homed  breed,  distinguished  by  its  black  (in  place  of  brown) 
homs,  whose  home  is  probably  S.  Africa.  In  the  unicorn  sheep 
of  Kepal  or  Tibet  the  two  horns  of  the  rams  are  completely 
wdded  together.  In  the  Himalayan  and  Indian  hunia  sheep,  the 
rams  of  which  are  specially  trained  for  fighting,  and  have  highly 
convex  foreheads,  the  tail  is  short  at  birth.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  is  the  so-called  Wallachian  sheep,  or  Zackclschaf  (Otis 
xtrepsiceros),  represented  by  several  more  or  less  distinct  breeds 
in  £.  Europe,  in  which  the  long  upright  homs  are  spirally  twisted 
Hke  those  of  the  mazkhor  wild  goat. 


For  the  various  breeds  of  wild  sheep  see  R.  Lydekker.  Wild  Oxen, 
ikup  ami  Goals  (London,  1898),  and  later  papers  in  the  Proutdints 
^  Uu  Zedogtcal  Soettty  «/  Umion.    Also  Rowland  Ward,  Raaris 


^  Big  Garni  (5th  ed.. 'London,  1906).  (R.  L.*) 

Modern  Brilisk  Breeds  0/  5Aa#.— The  sheep  native  to  the 
British  Isles  may  be  classified  as  the  lowland  and  the  mountain 
breeds,  and  subdivided  into  longwools  and  shortwools — the 
Utter  including  the  Down  breeds,  sometimes  termed  black-faced. 
The  hnfwool  breeds  are  the  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Devon  Longwool,  South  Devon,  Wenslcydale 
and  Roscommon.  The  skortwod  breeds  are  the  Oxford  Down, 
Southdown,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  Down,  Sufifolk,  Ryeland, 
Dorset  and  Somerset  Hom,  Kerry  Hill,  Radnor  and  Clun  Forest. 
Tlie  wwmtain  breeds  include  the  Cheviot,  Scotch  Black-face, 
Lonk,  Rough  Swaledale,  Derbyshire  Gritstone,  Fenistonc, 
Limestone,  Herdwick,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor  and  Welsh  Mountain. 
These  breeds  are  all  English,  except  the  Border  Leicester, 
Cheviot  and  Scotch  Black-face,  which  belong  to  Scotland;  the 
Welsh  Mountain,  which  belongs  to  Wales;  and  the  Roscommon, 
which  is  Irish.  The  majority  ot  the  true  mountain  breeds  arc 
homed,  the  males  only  in  the  cases  of  Cheviot,  Herdwick, 
Penistone  and  Welsh,  though  most  Cheviot  and  many  Herdwick 
rams  are  hornless.  Ot  Derbyshire  Gritstone  neither  sex  has 
homs.  In  the  other  horned  breeds,  the  Dorset  and  Somerset, 
Limestone,  Exmoor,  Old  Norfolk,  and  Western  or  Old  Wiltshire, 
both  sexes  have  homs.  The  remaining  breeds  are  homless. 
The  white-faced  breeds  include  the  Leicester,  Border  Leicester, 
Luacoln,  Kentish,  Cheviot,  Ryeland,  Devon  Longwool,  South 
Devon,  Donet  and  Somerset  Hom,  Limestone,  Penistone, 
Exmoor  and  Roscommon. 

The  Leicester,  though  now  not  numerous,  is  of  high  interest. 
It  was  the  breed  which  Robert  Bakewell  took  in  hand  in  the  i8th 
century,  and  greatly  improved  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and 
judgment.  Bakewell  lived  at  Dishlcy  Grange,  Leicestershire, 
and  in  France  the  Leicester  sheep  are  still  called  Dishlcys.  In 
past  tiroes  Leicester  blood  was  extensively  employed  in  the 
improvement  or  estabh'shment  of  other  longnool  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  Leicester,  as  seen  now,  has  a  white  wedge-shaped  face,  the 
forehead   covered   with   wool;    thin   mobile  ears;    neck   full 


towards  the  tmnk,  short  and  level  with  the  hack;  width  over 
the  shoulders  and  through  the  heart;  a  full  broad  breast;  fine 
dean  legs  standing  well  apart;  deep  round  barrel  and  great  depth 
of  carcass;  firm  flesh,  springy  pelt,  and  pink  skin,  covered  with 
fine,  curly,  lustrous  wool.  The  breed  is  maintained  pure  upon  the 
rich  pastures  of  Leicestershire,  E.  and  N.  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
Cumberland  and  Durham,  but  its  chief  value  is  for  crossing, 
when  it  is  found  to  promote  maturity  and  to  improve  the  fattening 
propensity. 

The  Border  Leicester  originated  after  the  death  in  1795  of 
Bakewell,  when  the  Leicester  breed,  as  it  then  existed,  diverged 
into  two  branches.  The  one  is  represented  by  the  breed  still 
known  in  England  as  the  Leicester.  The  other,  bred  on  the 
Scottish  Borders,  with  an  early  admixture  of  Cheviot  blood, 
acqttired  the  name  of  Border  Leicester.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  latter  are:  that  it  is  an  upstanding  animU 
of  gay  appearance  with  light  oSal;  and  has  a  long  though  strong 
neck  carrying  a  long,  lean,  clean  bead  covered  with  white,  hard, 
but  not  wiry  hair,  free  from  wool,  long  highset  cars  and  a  black 
muzzle;  back  broad  and  muscukr,  belly  well  covered  with 
wool;  legs  clean,  and  a  fleece  of  long  white  wavy  wool,  arranged 
in  characteristic  locks  or  pirls. 

The  Blue-faced  Wemteydales  take  their  name  from  the  York- 
shire dale  of  which  Thirsk  is  the  centre.  They  are  longwool 
sheep,  derived  from  the  old  Teeswater  breed  by  crossing  with 
Leicester  rams.  They  have  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead.  The 
skin  of  the  body  is  sometimes  blue,  whilst  the  wool  has  a  bright 
lustre,  is  curled  in  small  distinct  pirls,  and  is  of  uniform  staple. 
The  rams  are  in  much  favour  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England 
for  crossing  with  ewes  of  the  various  black-faced  horned  mountain 
breeds  to  produce  mut\on  of  superior  quality  and  to  use  the 
cross-ewes  to  breed  to  a  pure  longwool  or  sometimes  a  Down  ram. 

The  Cotswold  is  an  old-established  breed  of  the  Gloucestershire 
hills,  extending  thence  into  Oxfordshire.  It  was  but  slightly 
crossed  for  improvement  by  the  Dishley  Leicestcn  and  has 
retained  its  characteristic  type  for  generations.  They  are  big, 
handsome  sheep,  with  finely-arched  necks  and  graceful  carriage. 
With  their  broad,  straight  backs,  curved  ribs,  and  capacious 
quarters,  they  carry  a  great  weight  of  carcass  upon  strong, 
wide-standing  legs.  The  fine  white  fleece  of  long  wavy  wool  gives 
tlie  Cotswold  an  attractive  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by  its 
topknot  or  forelock.  The  mutton  of  the  Cotswolds  is  not  of  high 
quality  except  at  an  early  age,  but  the  sheep  are  useful  for 
crossing  purposes  to  impart  size,  and  because  they  are  excep- 
tionally hardy. 

The  Lincdns  are  descended  from  the  old  native  breed  of 
Lincolnshire,  improved  by  the  use  of  Leicester  blood.  They  are 
hardy  and  prolific,  but  do  not  quite  equal  the  Cotswolds  in  size. 
They  have  larger,  bolder  heads  than  the  Leicesters.  Breeders  of 
Lincoln  rams  like  best  a  darkish  face,  with  a  few  black  spots  on 
the  ears;  and  white  legs.  The  wool  has  a  broad  staple,  and  is 
denser  and  longer,  and  the  fleece  heavier,  than  in  any  other 
British  breed.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  the  breed  most  in 
favour  with  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  mating  with 
Merino  ewes  and  their  crosses.  The  progeny  is  a  good  general- 
purpose  sheep,  giving  a  large  fleece  of  wool  but  only  a  medium 
quality  of  mutton.  With  a  greater  proportion  of  Lincoln  blood 
in  the  mixed  flacks  of  the  world  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
produce  finer  mutton  by  ttsing  Down  rams,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  part  of  the  yield  of  wool.  In  1906  Henry  Dudding,  of  Riby 
Grove.  Lincolnshire,  obtained  at  auction  the  sum  of  1450  guineas 
for  a  Lincoln  ram  bred  by  him, — the  highest  price  paid  for  a 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  year  Robert  and 
William  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln,  sold  their  flock  ot 
950  animals  to  Sefior  Manuel  Cobo,  Buenos  Aires,  for  £30,000. 

The  Dnon  Longwool  is  a  breed  locally  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  W.  Somerset,  N.  and  E.  Devon,  and  parts  of  Cornwall.  It 
originated  in  a  strong  infusion  of  Leicester  blood  ampngst  the  old 
Bampton  stock  of  Devonshire.  The  Devon  Longwool  is  not 
unUke  the  Lincoln,  but  is  coarser.  It  is  white-faced,  with  a  lock 
of  wool  on  the  forehead. 

The  South  Devon  or  Sontk  Dam  are,  like  the  cattle  of  that 
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name,  a  strictly  local  breed,  which  Ucewise  exemplify  the  good 
results  of  crossing  with  the  Leicesters.  The  South  Devons  have 
a  fairly  fine  silky  fleece  of  long  staple,  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Devon  Longwool,  vhich  it  also  excels  in  si2e. 

The  Roscommon — the  one  breed  of  modern  sheep  native  to 
Ireland— is  indebted  for  its  good  qualities  largely  to  the  use 
of  Leicester  blood.  It  is  a  big-bodied,  high-standug  sheep, 
carrying  a  long,  wavy,  silky  fleece.  It  ranges  mainly  from  the 
middle  of  Ireland  westwards,  but  its  numbers  have  declined 
considerably  in  competition  with  the  Shropshire. 

The  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  is  native  to  the  rich  tract  of 
grazing  land  on  the  S.  coast  of  Kent.  They  are  hardy,  white- 
faced  sheep,  with  a  dose-coated  longwool  fleece.  They  were 
gradually,  like  the  Cotswolds,  improved  from  the  original  type 
of  slow-maturity  sheep  by  selection  in  preference  to  the  use  of 
rams  of  the  Improved  Leicester  breed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Lincoln,  no  breed  has  received  greater  distinction  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  in  high  repute  for  its  hardiness  and  general 
usefulness.  ^Vhen  difficulties  relating  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  arise  the  Romney  is  a  better  sheep  to  meet  them  than  the 
Lincohis  or  other  longwools. 

The  Oxford  Down  is  a  modem  breed  which  owes  its  origin  to 
crossing  between  Cotswolds  and  Hampshire  Downs  and  South- 
downs.  Although  it  has  inherited  the  forelock  from  its  longwool 
ancestors,  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  shoilwool  type, 
and  is  accordingly  classified  as  such.  An  Oxford  Down  ram  has 
a  bold  masculine  head;  the  poll  well  covered  with  wool  and 
the  forehead  adorned  by  a  topknot;  ears  seIf<olourcd,  upright, 
and  of  fair  length;  face  of  uniform  dark  brown  colour;  legs 
short,  dark,  and  free  from  spots;  back  level  and  chest  wide; 
and  the  fleece  heavy  and  thick.  The  breed  is  popular  in  Oxford 
and  other  midland  counties.  Its  roost  notable  success  in  recent 
years  is  on  the  Scottish  and  English  borders,  where,  at  the 
annual  ram  sales  at  Kelso,  a  greater  number  of  rams  is  auctioned 
of  this  than  of  any  other  breed,  to  cross  with  flocks  of  Leicester- 
Cheviot  ewes  especially,  but  also  with  Border  Leicesters  and 
three-parts-bred  ewes.  It  is  supplanting  the  Border  Leicester 
as  a  sire  of  mutton  sheep;  for,  although  its  progeny  is  slower  in 
reaching  maturity,  tegs  can  be  ted  to  greater  weights  in  spring 
— 65  to  68  lb  per  carcass — without  becoming  too  fat  to  be 
classed  as  finest  quality. 

The  Southdnm,  from  the  short  dose  pastures  upon  the  chalky 
sons  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Sussex  Down.  In  past  times  it  did  for  the  improvement  of  the 
shortwool  breeds  of  sheep  very  much  the  same  kind  of  work 
that  the  Leicester  performed  in  the  case  of  the  longwool  breeds. 
A  pure-bred  Southdown  sheep  has  a  small  head,  with  a  light 
brown  or  brownish  grey  (often  mouse-coloured)  face,  fine  bone, 
and  a  symmetrical,  wcIl-flcshed  body.  The  legs  are  short  and 
neat,  the  animal  being  of  small  size  compared  with  the  other 
Down  sheep.  The  fleece  is  of  fine,  close,  short  wool,  and  the 
mutton  is  excellent.  "  Underbill "  flocks  that  have  been  kept 
for  generations  in  East  Anglia,  on  the  Weald,  and  on  flat 
meadow  land  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  assumed  a 
heavier  type  than  the  original  "  Upperdown  "  sheep.  It  was  at 
one  lime  thought  not  to  be  a  rent-paying  breed,  but  modern 
market  requirements  have  brought  it  well  within  that  category. 

The  Shropshire  is  descended  from  the  old  native  sheep  of  the 
Salopian  hills,  improved  by  the  useof  Southdown  blood.  Though 
heavier  in  fleece  and  a  bulkier  animal,  the  Shropshire  resembles 
an  enlarged  Southdown.  As  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
however,  the  Shropshire  has  a  darker  face,  blackish  brown  as  a 
rule^  with  very  neat  ears,  whilst  its  head  is  more  massive,  and  is 
better  covered  with  wool  on  the  top  and  at  the  sides.  This  breed 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  acquired  favour 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  an  early-maturity  breed,  and 
no  other  Down  produces  a  belter  back  to  handle  for  condition — 
the  frame  is  so  thickly  covered  with  flesh  and  fat. 

The  Hampshire  Down  is  another  breed  which  owes  much  of  its 
improved  character  to  an  infusion  of  Southdown  blood.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  the  old  Wiltshire  white-faced  horned  sheep, 
.with  a  scanty  coat  of  hairy  wool,  and  the  Berkshire  Kjiol, 


roamed  over  the  downs  of  their  native  counties.  Only  a  remnaat 
of  the  former  under  the  name  of  the  Weslem  sheep  survives  in  t 
pure  state,  but  their  cross  descendants  are  seen  in  the  modem 
Hampshire  Down,  which  originated  by  blending  them  with  the 
Southdown.  Early  maturity  and  great  size  have  been  the 
objects  aimed  at  and  attained,  this  breed,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  being  identified  with  early  maturity.  One  reason 
for  thb  is  the  early  date  at  which  the  ewes  take  the  ram.  Whilst 
heavier  than  the  Shropshire,  the  Hampshire  Down  sheep  is  less 
symmetrical.  It  has  a  black  face  and  legs,  a  big  head  with 
Roman  nose,  darkish  cars  set  well  back,  and  a  broad  level  back 
(especially  over  the  shoulders)  nicely  filled  in  with  lean  meat. 

The  Dorset  Down  or  West  Country  Down,  "  a  middle  type  of 
Down  sheep  pre-eminently  suited  to  Dorsetshire,'*  is  a  local 
variety  of  the  Hampshire  Down  breed,  separated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Dorset  Down  sheep  sodety  in  1904,  about  eighty  yean 
after  the  type  of  the  breed  had  been  established. 

The  Suffolk  is  another  Down,  which  took  its  origin  about  1790 
in  the  crossing  of  improved  Southdown  rams  with  ewes  of  the 
old  black-face  Horned  Norfolk,  a  breed  still  represented  by  a 
limited  number  of  animals.  The  characteristics  of  the  latter  are 
retained  in  the  black  face  and  legs  of  the  Suffolk,  but  the  horns 
have  been  bred  out.  The  fleece  is  moderately  short,  the  wool 
being  of  dose,  fine,  lustrous  fibre,  without  any  tendency  to  mat. 
The  limbs,  woolled  to  the  knees  and  hocks,  are  dean  below.  The 
breed  Is  distinguished  by  having  the  smoothest  and  blackest 
face  and  legs  of  all  the  Down  breeds  and  no  wool  00  the  bead. 
Although  it  handles  hard  on  the  back  when  fat,  no  breed  except 
the  old  Homed  Norfolk  equals  it  in  produdng  a  saddle  cut  of 
mutton  with  such  an  abundance  of  lean  red  meat  in  proportion 
to  fat.  It  carried  off  the  highest  honours  in  the  dressed  carcass 
competition  at  Chicago  in  1903,  and  the  championship  in  the 
"  block  test "  at  Smithfield  Oub  Show  was  won  for  the  five  years 
1902-1906  by  SuSolks  or  Suffolk  cross  lambs  from  big-framed 
Cheviot  ewes.  In  1907,  the  championship  went  to  a  Cheviot 
wether,  but  in  the  two  pure,  short-wooUed  classes  all  the  ten 
awards  were  secured  by  SuSolks,  and  hi  the  two  cross-bred 
wether  classes  nine  of  the  ten  awards  went  to  a  Suffolk  cross. 
The  mutton  of  all  the  Down  breeds  is  of  supoior  quality,  but 
that  of  the  Suffolk  is  pre-eminently  so. 

The  Cheviot  takes  its  name  from  the  range  of  hills  stretching 
along  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  on  both  side* 
of  which  the  breed  now  extends,  though  larger  types  are  produced 
in  East  Lothian  and  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  Cheviot  is  a  hardy 
sheep  with  straight  wool,  of  moderate  length  and  very  dose-set, 
whilst  wiry  white  hair  covers  the  face  and  legs.  Put  to  the 
Border  Ldcester  ram  the  Cheviot  ewe  produces  the  HatJ-brei, 
which  as  a  breeding  ewe  is  unsurpassed  as  a  rent-paying,  arable- 
land  sheep. 

The  Scold  Black-face  breed  b  chiefly  reared  in  Scotland,  but 
it  is  of  N.  of  England  origin.  Their  greater  hardiness,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Cheviots,  has  brought  them  into  favour  upon  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  N.  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  where 
they  thrive  uoon  heather  hills  and  coarse  and  exposed  grazing 
lands.  The  colour  ol  face  and  legs  is  well-defined  black  and  white, 
the  black  predominating  The  spiral  horns  are  low  at  the  crown, 
with  a  clear  space  between  the  roots,  and  sweep  in  a  wide  curve, 
sloping  slightly  backwards,  and  clear  of  the  cheek.  The  fashion- 
able fleece  is  down  to  the  ground,  hairy  and  strong,  and  of 
uniform  quality  throughout. 

The  Lonk  has  its  home  amongst  the  moorlands  of  N.  Lancashire 
and  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
mountain  breeds  of  the  N.  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  bears  most 
resemblance  to  the  Scotch  Black-face,  but  carries  a  finer,  heavier 
fleece,  and  is  larger  in  head.  Its  face  and  legs  are  mottled  black 
and  white,  and  its  homs  are  strong.    The  tail  is  long  and  rough. 

The  Herdwick  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  breeds  thriving  upon  the 
poor  mountain  land  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  The 
rams  sometimes  have  small,  curved,  wide  horns  like  those  of  the 
Cheviot  ram.  The  colour  of  the  fleece  is  white,  with  a  few 
darkish  spots  here  and  there;  the  faces  and  legs  are  dark  in  the 
Umbs,  gradually  becoming  white  or  light  grey  in  a  few  yean. 
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Plate  I. 


Lincoln  Longwool  Ram. 


Leicester  Ram. 


Wensleydale  Ram. 


Devon  Longwool  Ram. 


Southdown  Ram. 


Hampshire  Down  Ram. 


Oxford  Down  Kam. 


Shropshire  Ram. 


British  Breeds  of  Sheep,  from  photographs  by  K.  Babbage.     The  comparative  sizes  of  the  animals 
are  indicated  by  the  scale  of  reproductioa. 
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Suffolk  Ram. 


Ryeland  Ram. 


Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ram. 


Dorset  Horn  Ram. 


Cheviot  Ram. 


Cotswold  Ram. 


Lonk  Ham. 


Wclih  Mountain  Ram. 


British  breeds  of  sheep,  from  photographs  by  F.  Babbagc.    The  comparative  sizes  of  the  animals  are  indicated 

by  the  scale  of  reproduction.  ^^  . 
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The  wool  b  strong  and  coarse,  standing  np  rouni)  the  shoulden 
and  down  the  breast  like  a  mane.  The  forehead  has  a  topknot, 
and  the  ta3  a  well  covered. 

The  Limatmt  b  a  breed  ol  whidi  Uttle  is  heard.  It  is  almost 
restricted  to  the  fells  of  Westmorland,  and  Is  probably  nearly 
related  to  the  Scotch  Black-face.  The  breed  docs  not  thrive  off 
its  own  geological  formation,  and  the  ewes'  seek  the  ram  early  In 
the  season.  The  so-called  "Limestones"  «(  the  Detbyddre 
bSIs  are  really  Leicesten. 

The  JVdtk  Mmoilain  is  a  small,  active,  soft-wooDed,  white-' 
faced  breed  of  hardy  character.  The  legs  are  often  yellowish, 
and  this  colour  may  extend  to  the  face.  The  mutton  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  ewes,  although  difficult  to  confine  by 
ordinary  fences,  are  in  high  favour  in  bwland  districts  for 
breeding  fottcning  lambs  to  Down  and  other  early  maturity  rams. 

The  Ctm  Forest  is  a  local  breed  in  W.  Shropshire  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Wales.  It  is  descended  from  the  old  Tan-faced 
ihcep.  It  is  now  three  ports  Shropshire,  having  been  much 
crossed  with  that  breed,  but  its  wool  is  rather  coarser. 

The  Radnor  is  short -Umbcd  and  low-set  with  speckled  face  and 
legs.  It  is  related  to  the  Clun  Forest  and  the  Kerry  Hill  sheep. 
The  draft  ewes  of  all  three  breeds  are  in  high  demand  for  breeding 
to  Down  and  longwool  rams  in  the  English  midlands. 

The  Rydand  breed  is  so  named  from  the  Rydands,  a  poor 
upland  district  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  a  very  old  breed,  against 
which  the  Shropshires  have  made  substantial  headway.  Its 
superior  qualities  in  wool  and  mutton  production  have  been  fully 
demonstrated,  and  a  demand  for  rams  is  springing  up  in  S.  as 
well  as  in  N.  America.  The  Rycland  sheep  are  small,  hornless, 
have  white  faces  and  legs,  and  remarkably  fine  short  wool,  with 
a  topknot  on  the  forehead. 

The  Dartmoor,  a  hardy  local  Devonshire  breed,  is  a  large  bom- 
Icss,  longwool,  white-fleeced  sheep,  with  a  long  mottled  face. 
It  has  been  attracting  attention  in  recent  years. 

The  Eimoor  is  a  homed  breed  of  Devonshire  moorland,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  remnants  of  direct  descent  from  the  old 
forest  breeds  of  England.  They  have  white  legs  and  faces  and 
black  nostrils.  Thecoiledhomsliemoredosely  to  the  head  than 
fai  the  Dorset  and  Somerset  Horn  breed.  The  Exmoors  have  a 
close,  fine  fleece  of  short  wool  They  are  very  hardy,  and  yield 
mutton  of  choice  flavour. 

The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Bom  is  an  old  west-country  breed  of 
theep.  The  fleece  is  fine  in  quality,  of  close  teKture,  and  the  wool 
is  hitermediate  between  long  and  short,  whilst  the  head  carries 
•  forelock.  Both  sexes  have  horns,  very  much  coiled  in  the  ram. 
The  muzzle,  legs  and  hoofs  are  white;  the  nostrils  pink.  Tins 
is  a  hardy  breed,  in  size  somewhat  exceeding  the  Southdown. 
The  special  characteristic  of  the  breed  is  that  the  ewes  take  the 
faJD  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  the  year,  and  cast  ewes  are 
in  demand  for  breeding  house  lamb  for  Christmas.  Two  cit>ps  of 
lambs  in  a  year  are  sometimes  obtained  from  the  ewes,  although 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  such  rapid  breeding  up  regularly. 

The  Uerino  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sheep  in  the  world. 


Champion  Merino  Ram. 

It  lias  been  the  foundation  stock  of  the  flocks  of  all  the  great 

tktcp  oountriei.    A  few  have  existed  in  Britain  (or  mora  than  a 


hundred  years.  They  thrive  well  there,  as  they  do  everywbcR, 
but  they  are  wool-sheep  which  produce  slowly  a  secondary 
quality  of  mutton — thin  and  blue  in  appearance.  The  Merino 
icsemble  the  Dorset  Horn  breed.  The  lams  possess  large  coiling 
homa^-the  ewes  may  or  may  not  have  them.  The  muzzle  ia 
flesh-coloured  and  the  face  covered  with  wooL  The  wool, 
densely  set  on  a  wrinkled  skin,  is  white  and  generally  fine,  al- 
though  it  is  classified  into  long,  short,  fine  and  strong.  Merino 
cross  with  early-maturity  longwool,  Down,  or  other  dose-wooled 
rams,  are  good  butchers'  sheep,  and  most  of  the  frozen  mutton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  more  or  less  of  a 
merino  origin.  (W.  Fa.;  R.  W.) 

Louiand  Skeefr-breeding  and  Fetdint. — A  Sluopahire  flock  of  about 
two  hundred  breeding  ewes  is  here  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
numerous  systems  of  managing  sheep  on  a  mixed  farm  01  grazing 
and  arable  land.  The  ewes  Iamb  from  early  in  January  till  the 
end  o(  Febnianr.  The  lambs  have  the  shelter  of  a  lambing  shed  for 
a  few  daysw  When  drafted  to  an  adjoining  field  they  run  in  front 
of  their  mothers  and  get  a  little  crushed  oats  and  linseed  cake  meal, 
the  ewes  receiving  kaO  or  roots  and  hay  to  develop  milk.  Swedes 
giadualhr  give  place  to  mangolds,  rye  and  ck>vcr  before  the  end  ol 
Apnt,  when  ibesring  of  the  ewe  flock  beeuis,  to  be  finislied  early  in 
May.  At  this  time  unshorn  lambs  are  dipped  and  doaed  with  one 
of  Cooper's  tablets  of  sulphur-arsenic  dip  material  to  destroy  internal 
parasites.  The  operation  is  repeated  in  September.  Tne  lambs 
are  weaned  towartls  the  end  of  June  and  the  ewes  run  on  the  poorest 
pasture  till  August  to  lose  surplus  fat.  In  August  the  ewes  are  culled 
and  the  flock  made  up  to  its  lull  numbers  by  selected  shearling  ewes. 
AH  are  assorted  and  mated  to  suitable  rams.  Most  of  the  older 
ewes  take  the  ram  in  Scptemher,  but  maiden  ewes  are  kept  back  till 
October.  During  the  rest  of  the  yrttr  the  evn  run  on  grass  and 
receive  hay  when  necessary,  with  a  limited  amount  of  dr>-  arti5cial 
food  daily,  i  lb  each,  gradually  risint;  as  they  ^ow  heavy  in  lamb 
toi  Ibperday.  Tumipsbeforelatiibing,  if  given  in  Iibcr.1l  quantities, 
an  an  unsafe  food.  To  increase  the  number  of  doubles,  en-cs  are 
sometimes  put  on  good  fresh  grsss,  rape  or  mustard  a  week  before 
the  tups  go  out — a  ram  to  sixty  ewes  is  a  usual  proportion,  though 
with  care  a  stud  ram  can  be  got  lo  settle  t^vicc  the  numlx:r.  With 
good  management  twenty  ewes  of  any  of  the  lowland  breeds  should 
produce  and  rear  thirty  lambs,  and  tne  proportion  can  be  increased 
oy  breeding  from  ewes  with  a  prolific  tendency.  The  period  of 
gestation  ofa  eire  is  between  31  and  22  weeks,  and  the  period  of 
oestrum  24  hours.  If  not  settled  the  ewe  comes  l)3ck  to  the  ram  in 
from  13  to  18  (usually  16)  days.  To  indicate  the  time  or  times  of 
tuppirig  three  coloun  of  paint  arc  used.  The  breast  of  the  ram  is 
ruDoed  daily  for  the  first  fortnight  with  blue,  for  a  similar  period 
with  red,  and  finally  with  Uack. 

Fattening  tegs  usually  go  on  to  soft  tumipa  in  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October,  and  later  on  to  yellows,  gieen-rounds  and 
swedes  and,  in  spring  and  eariy  summer,  mangolds.  The  roots  are 
cut  into  fingers  and  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of  concentrated 
food  made  up  of  a  mixture  ol  grottna  cakes  and  meal,  i  lb  rising  to 
about  i  lb;  and  ^  lb  to  1  lb  m  hay  per  day.  The  dry  substance 
conauiDcd  per  100  lb  live  weight  ia  a  ration  of  i  lb  cake  and  corn, 
13  lb  roots  and  I  Ih  hay  daily,  would  be  16^  lb  per  week,  and  this 
gives  an  increase  of  nearly  3%  live  weight  or  1  lb  of  live  weight 
mcrease  for  61  ih  of  dry  food  eaten.  Sheep  finishing  at  I}5  lb  five 
weight  yieki  about  53%  oi  carcass  or  over  70  lb  each. 

Manatment  et  Uouniain  £rw^.— Ewes  osi  natural  pasttncs 
receive  no  hand  feeding  eirrpt  a  little  hay  when  snow  deeply  ccvrrs 
the  ground.  The  rams  coiije  in  from  the  hills  on  the  isi  ^1  }.-'.''.:ry 
and  are  sent  to  wimer  on  turnips.  Weak  ewes,  not  safe  10  survive 
the  hardships  of  sorinc.  arc  brought  in  to  better  pasture  during 
February  ain  March,  l^we  hogs  wintered  on  frass  in  the  low  country 
from  the  1st  of  Novemln-r  are  brought  home  in  April,  and  about  the 
middle  of  April  on  the  '.  <  rage  mountain  ewes  b^in  to  lamb.  One 
lamb  at  weaning  time  fcr  cvcrj'  cwc  is  rather  over  the  normal  amount 
of  produce.  Cheviot  aud  cross-bred  lambs  are  marked,  and  the 
males  are  castrated,  towards  the  end  of  May.  Nearly  a  month 
later  Uack.face  lambs  are  marked  and  the  eild  shccij  arc  shorn—' 
the  shearing  ol  milch  e»t's  Ijeing  delayed  till  the  scconcl  week  of  July. 
'Towards  the  eiid  of  Jul  •■■  sheep  are  all  dipped  to  protect  them  from 
maggot  flies  (which  mi-  generally  worst  during  August)  with 
materials  containing  at  cnic  and  sulphur,  like  that  of  Cooper  and 
Bigg.  Fat  wethers  for  the  butcher  arc  drafted  from  the  hills  in 
August  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  Lamb  sales  are  most 
numerous  in  August,  wlion  lowland  farmers  secure  their  tegs  to  feed 
ill  winter.  In  this  moiith  LiLLiJing  ewes  recover  condition  and 
Btnogtb  to  withstand  the  winter  storms.  Ram  auctions  are  on  in 
September  and  <faaft  ewe  sales  begin  aiul  continue  through  October. 
Eariy  this  month  winter  dipping  is  done  at  midday  in  dry  weather. 
Early  in  November  stock  sheep  having  lost  the  distinguishing 
"  buist "  put  on  at  clipping  time  with  a  large  iron  letter  JppM 
in  hot  tar.  have  the  distinctive  pwnt  or  Idel  mark  clauned  l>y  tne 
farm  to  which  they  belong  rubbed  on  the  wool.  The  rams  are 
turned  out  to  the  hiUs  betweaa  the  isth  and  the  34th  of  November. 
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SHEEPSHANKS— SHEFFIELD 


Lowland  nuns  put  to  breed  half-bred  and  cross  lambs  receive  about 
z  lb  of  grain  dally  to  prevent  their  falling  off  too  rapidly  in  condhioai 
aa  they  would  do  if  ecduaively  supported  on  mountain  fare. 

LiTElAlUKB. — D.  Low,  Brads  of  Ike  DomesUt  Aaiituis  df  At 
Brilish  IsUs  (1842,  illustrated,  and  1845) ;  R.  Wallace,  Farm  Lax  Slock 
«f  Creal  Britain  (1907) ;  J.  Coleman,  Shup  0]  Great  Britflm  (1907), 
•od  th*  FlMk  Bocit  o<  the  various  breed  societies.  (R.  W.) 

SHEEPSHANKS.  JOHH  (1787-1863),  British  manufacturer 
and  art  collector,  vas  bom  in  Leeds,  and  became  a  partner  in 
bis  father's  business  as  a  cloth  manufacturer.  His  brother 
Richard  (1794-1855)  was  a  distinguished  astronomer  and  man 
of  science,  whose  collection  of  instrtiments  eventually  passed  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  John  Sheepshanks  collected 
pictures,  mainly  by  British  artists,  and  in  z8$7  presented  his 
magnificent  collection  to  the  narion.  He  retired  from  business 
in  1833  and  died  a  bachelor  in  i86j. 

8HEEPSHEAD,  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest  spedes  of  the 
genus  Sarpis,  marine  fishes  known  on  the  coasts  of  S.  Europe 
as  "sargo"  or  "saragu."  These  fishes  possess  two  kinds  of 
teeth: — one,  broad  and  flat,  like  incisors,  occupying  in  a  single 
series  the  front  of  the  jaws;  the  other,  semiglobular  and  molar- 
like, arranged  in  several  series  on  the  sides  of  the  jaws.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Acanthopterygian  family  Spbrulae  which 
includes  the  Sea-breams.  The  sheepsbead,  Sargus  nis,  occurs  in 
abundance  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  Stales,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  food-fishes  of 


Sheepahead. 


North  America.  It  is  said,  to  attain  to  a  length  of  30  !o.  and  a 
weight  of  ts  lb.  Its  food  consists  of  shellfish,  which  it  detaches 
with  its  incisors  from  the  base  to  which  they  are  fixed,  crushing 
them  with  its  powerful  molars.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  allied  species  by  seven  or  eight  dark  cross-bands  traversing 
the  body,  by  a  recumbent  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  by 
twelve  spines  and  as  many  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  ten  rays  of  the 
anal  fin,  and  by  forty-six  scales  along  the  lateral  line.  The  tenn 
"  sheepsbead  "  is  also  given  in  some  parts  of  North  America 
to  a  freshwater  Sdaenoid,  Cortina  oscala,  which  Is  much  Itss 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

8BEEIUIESS,  a  garrison  town  and  naval  seaport  in  the 
Faversham  pariiamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  in  tha 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway  estuary  at  its 
junction  with  the  Thames,  51  m.  E.  (tf  London  by  the  South- 
Eastein  &  Chatham  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
(8,179.  B'uc  Town,  the  older  part  of  the  town,  with  the  dodt- 
yard,  is  defended  by  strong  modem-built  fortifications,  especi- 
ally the  forts  of  Garrison  Point  and  Barton's  Point,  commanding 
theentranceof  both  the  Thamesand  the  Medway.  Thedockyard, 
diiefiy  used  for  naval  repairs,  covers  about  60  acres,  and  consists 
of  three  basins  and  large  docks,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  basins 
ranging  down  to  >6  ft.  Within  the  yard  there  are  extensive 
naval  stores  and  barracks.  Outside  the  dockyard  are  the 
residences  of  the  admiral  of  the  home  fieet  and  other  officers, 
and  bairado.    The  harbour  is  spacious,  sheltered,  and  deep 


even  at  low  water.  Sheemess  has  some  trade  in  com  and  seed, 
and  there  is  steamboat  connexion  with  Po^  Victoria,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Medway;  with  Southend,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames;  and  with  Chatham  and  London,  and  the 
town  is  in  some  favour  as  a  seaside  resort.  A  small  fort  was 
built  at  Sheemess  by  Charles  IL,  which,  on  the  lolh  of  July  1667, 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruytcr. 

SHEET,  an  expanse  or  surface,  flat  and  thin,  of  various 
materials,  a  rope  attached  to  a  sail.  These  two  apparently  widdy 
separated  meanings  are  to  be  explained  by  the  generally  received 
etymology.  In  O.  Eng.  there  are  three  words,  all  from  the 
root  seen  in  "  shoot,"  to  dart,  let  fly,  thrust  forward;  sale  or 
scfit,  a  sheet  of  doth,  sccat,  comer  or  fold  of  a  garment,  projecting 
angles,  region  (<.;.  sea  sceit,  portion  of  the  sea,  gulf,  bay),  and 
sclala,  foot  of  a  sail,  pes  veli  (Wright,  Ooss.).  The  original 
meaning,  according  to  Skcat,  is  "projection,"  or  tliat  which 
shoots  out,  then  a  comer,  cspedally  of  a  garment  or  of  a  doth; 
after  which  it  was  extended  to  mean  a  whole  doth  or  "  sheet." 
In  Icelandic,  the  cognate  word  skaui  has  much  the  same  meanings, 
induding  that  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  sail.  Other  cognate  forms 
in  Teutonic  languages  are  Ger.  Sckoss,  lap,  bosom,  properly  fold 
of  a  garment,  Dutch  school,  led.  skaut,  &c  In  current  F.ngliih 
usage, "  sheet  "  is  commonly  applied  to  any  flat,  thin  surface,  such 
as  a  ^e^  of  paper,  a  sheet  of  metal,  or,  in  a  transferred  appli- 
cation, to  an  expanse  of  water,  ice,  fire,  &c.  More  specifically 
it  is  used  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  used  as  that 
part  of  the  usual  bed  dothes  which  are  next  the  sleeper's  body. 
In  nautical  usage  the  term  "  sheet  "  is  applied  to  a  rope  or  ch^ 
attached  to  the  lower  comers  of  a  sail  for  the  purpose  of  extension 
orchangeof  direction  (see  Rigging).  The  connexion  in  deriva- 
tion with  "  shoot "  is  dearly  seen  in  "  sheet-anchor,"  earlier 
"  shoot-anchor  "—one  that  is  kept  in  reserve,  to  be  "  shot "  in 
case  of  emergency  (see  Anchor). 

SHEFFIELD,  JOHN  BAKER  HOLROTO.  IST  Eaxl  01  (1735- 
t8}i),  English  politician,  came  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  a  braodi 
of  which  had  settled  in  Ireland.  He  inherited  con^derable 
wealth,  and  in  1769  bought  Sheffield  Place  in  Sussex  from 
Lord  dc  la  Watr.  Having  served  in  the  army  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1780,  and  in  that  year  was  prominent 
against  Lord  George  Gordon  and  the  rioteis.  In  1783  he  was 
created  an  Iri^  peer  as  Baron  Sheffidd  of  Roscommon,  a  barony 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Sheffidd  of  Sheffidd,  Yorks)  being 
added  in  1802.  In  1S16  he  was  created  Viscount  Pevensey 
and  earl  of  Sheffield.  He  was  a  great  authority  on  farming, 
and  in  1803  he  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  friend  of  Gibbon  (g.t.), 
whose  works  he  afterwards  edited.  His  son  and  grandson 
succeeded  as  and  and  3rd  earls,  the  latter  (1833-1909)  being  a 
well-known  patron  of  cricket,  at  whose  death  the  earldom 
became  extinct.  The  Irish  barony,  however,  under  a  special 
remainder,  passed  to  the  4th  baron  Stanley  of  Aldcrley,  who 
thus  became  Baron  Sheffield  of  Roscommon. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  dty,  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
158}  m.  N.N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  409,070.  It  is 
sernd  by  the  Midland,  Great  Central  and  Great  Northern 
railways,  and  has  direct  connexion  vith  all  the  prindpal  lines  hi 
the  north  of  England  The  prindpal  stations  are  Victoria  (Great 
Central)  and  Midland.  Sheffield  is  situated  on  hilly  ground  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  and  at  the  junction  of  several 
streams  with  the  river  Don,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  the  Sheaf, 
the  Porter,  the  Rivdin  and  the  Loxley.  The  manufacturing 
quarter  lies  mainly  in  the  Don  valley,  while  the  chief  residential 
suburl»  extend  up  the  picturesque  Ullstothe  south.  The  centre 
of  the  dty,  with  the  majority  of  the  public  buildings,  lies  on  the 
slope  south  of  the  Don,  and  here  are  several  handsome  thorou^ 
fares.  The  older  portions  were  somewliat  irregular  and  over- 
crowded, but  a  great  number  of  improvements  were  effected 
under  an  act  of  1875,  and  have  been  steadily  continued.  There 
is  an  extensive  system  of  tramways,  serving  the  outlying  town- 
ships. The  parish  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  crudform  biulding, 
mainly Peipendicular.    TheoriginalNoimanbuildingissnpposed 
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to  have  been  burned  during  the  wan  of  Edward  ITT.  with 
the  barons,  and  the  most  ancient  existing  part  is  the  tower, 
dating  from  the  14th  century.  A  restoration  In  1880,  when 
transepts  and  a  W.  front  were  added,  improved  the  church  by 
demolisliing  the  galleries  and  other  heavy  internal  littings. 
There  are  a  number  ot  interesting  mural  monuments;  and  the 
Shrewsbury  chapel  contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  4th  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  founded  it  in  the  i6th  century.  Of  the  principal 
pubUc  buildings,  the  town  hall  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1897.  It  is  a  fine  building  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  which  is  crowned  by  an  emblematic 
itatne  in  bronze.  TheCutlcrs'haUwasbuilthi  i833andenlargcd 
in  1S57  by  the  addition  of  a  magnificent  banqueting  hall.  The 
handsome  com  exchange,  in  Tudor  style,  and  the  market  hall 
were  acquired  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  the  corporation. 
Among  several  theatres,  the  lleatre  Royal  was  origmally 
erected  in  1793.  Others  are  the  Alexandra,  Lyceum  and 
Alhambra.  There  are  extensive  barracks.  Literary  and  social 
fautitutions  include  the  Athenaeum  (1847),  with  news-room  and 
library;  the  literary  and  philosophical  society  (1831),  the 
Sheffield  club  (1861),  the  ShelHeld  library,  founded  in  1777,  and 
the  free  Ubrary  (1856),  with  several  branches.  The  public 
museum  and  the  Mappin  art  gallery  are  situated  in  Weston  Park ; 
•nd  in  Meersbrook  Hall  is  the  fine  Ruskin  museum,  containing 
Ruskin's  art,  mineralogical,  natural  history,  and  botanical 
collections,  and  some  original  drawing  and  valuable  books. 
These  are  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation.  Beyond  St  Peter's 
church  relics  of  antiquity  are  few,  but  there  remains  a  part  of 
the  manor-house  of  Hallam,  dating  from  the  i6th  century.  In 
the  S.  of  the  city  is  'Broom  Uall,  a  fine  ancient  half-timbered 
building. 

The  educational  establishments  are  important.  University 
College,  constituted  by  that  title  in  1897,  was  founded  in  1879 
as  the  Firth  College  by  Mark  Firth  (1819-1880),  an  eminent 
iteel-manufacturer.  This  institution  was  enlarged  in  189},  and 
comprised,  besides  the  college,  a  technical  department  (1886) 
occupying  the  buildings  of  the  former  grammar  school,  and 
equipped  with  metallurgical  laboratories,  steel  works,  iron 
foundry,  a  machine  and  fitting  shop,  Sic;  and  a  medical  school, 
together  with  a  school  of  pharmacy.  In  1903  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  a  building,  at  Western  Bank,  to  contain  the  departments 
of  medicine,  arts,  pure  science,  commerce,  &c.  When  the 
college  became  dissociated  in  1904  from  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  of  which  it  had  formed  a  constituent ,  the  necessary 
financial  and  other  preparations  were  taken  in  hand  to  enable 
the  coOcgc  to  be  uicorporated  as  the  Sheffield  University,  and  it 
was  opened  as  such  by  King  Edward  VU.  Other  educational 
Institutions  are  the  free  writing  school  (1715,  rebuilt  in  1837), 
the  boys'  charity  school  (founded  1706),  the  girls'  charity  school 
(1786),  the  Church  of  England  educational  institute,  the  Roman 
CathoUc  reformatory  (1861),  the  Wesley  College,  associated 
with  London  University,  Ranmoor  College  of  the  Methodist 
New  Coimexion,  the  mechanics'  institute,  and  the  school  of 
art. 

Am<»g  numcions  medical  or  benevolent  Institutions  may  be 
nenttoned  the  general  infirmary,  opened  in  1797;  the  public 
hospital,  erected  in  1838  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  medical 
school  established  in  1793;  the  school  and  manufactory  lor  the 
blind,  1879,  and  the  South  Yorkshire  lunatic  as>'lum,  1872. 
Among  many  charities  founded  by  citizens  the  most  noteworthy 
b  the  Shrewsbury  hospital  for  twenty  men  and  twenty  women, 
originaUy  founded  by  the  7th  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (d.  1616), 
but  greatly  enlarged  by  successive  benefactions. 

Among  public  monuments  are  the  suiuc  of  Queen  Victoria 
before  the  town  hall;  the  statue  to  James  Montgomery  the  poet 
(1771-1854),  chiefly  erected  by  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
ShefGcld;  the  monument  in  Weston  Park  to  Ebcnczcr  Elliot 
(1781-1849),  known  as  the  Com  Law  rhymer;  the  column  to 
Godfrey  Sykes  the  arti!,t  (18:5-1866);  the  monument  to  those 
who  died  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1833;  and  the  monu- 
ment to  the  natives  of  ShclTicld  who  fell  in  tlic  Crimean  War. 
SiiFrancif  Chantrey,tiiecmiDcatKulplot,waa  born  (i;8i)  and 


died  (184})  near  Norton  In  Derbyshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield,  which  was  the  scene  of  bis  earlier  work. 

SheOield  is  well  supplied  with  parks  and  public  grounds.  In 
the  western  suburbs  is  Weston  Park,  occupying  the  grounds  of 
Weston  HaU,  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1873.  The  Firth 
Park,  of  36  acres,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  was  presented  by  Mark 
Firth,  and  was  opened  in  1875  by  King  Edward  VIL  and  Queen 
Alexandra  when  prince  and  princess  of  Wales.  There  axe 
botanical  gardens  of  ig  acres  in  the  western  suburbs.  A  park 
and  other  recreation  grounds  have  been  presented  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  as  lord  of  the  manor.  To  the  N.W.,  towards  Penistone, 
is  Whamdifle,  retaining  much  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Bon  from  bold  rocky 
terraces  and  ridges.  The  Bramall  Lane  cricket  ground  in  Sheffield 
is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  Yorkshire  county  cricket  matches. 

The  prosperity  of  Sheffield  is  chicfiy  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  gtcel.  The  smelling  of  iron  in  the  district  is  supposed  to 
date  from  Roman  times,  and  there  is  distinct  proof  carrying  it  bock 
as  far  as  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  town  had  become  famed  for 
its  cutlery  by  the  14th  centiiiy,  as  u  shown  by  allnsioos  In  Cliaueer. 
There  was  an  impoetant  trade  canied  on  in  knivea  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  toe  Cuders'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1624. 
In  eatly  times  cutlery  was  made  of  blister  or  bar  steel;  afterwards 
•hear  steel  was  introduced  for  the  same  purpose:  but  in  1740 
Benjamin  Uontaman  of  Handswocth  introdueed  the  manubctiuc 
of  cast  steel,  and  Sheffield  retains  its  supremacy  in  steel  manute»are, 
notwithstanding  foreign  competitioD,  especially  that  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  its  trade  in  heavy  steel  having  kept  pace  with 
that  in  the  other  branchesk  It  was  with  the  aid  of  Shemeld  capital 
that  Heoiy  nnwiarr  founded  his  pjoneer  wocks  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  his  invention,  and  a  large  Quantity  of  BeSKOwr  steel 
is  still  made  in  Sheffield.  The  heavy  branch  of  the  steel  manufActuie 
includes  armour  plates,  raits,  tyres,  axles,  large  castings  for  engines, 
steel  shot,  and  steel  for  rifles.  The  cutlery  trade  embraces  almost 
every  variety  of  instrmaett  and  tool — spring  and  table  knives^ 
lasors,  scisson^  surgical  inftrumemi^  mathematical  instiaaieot^ 
edge  tools,  files,  saws,  scythes,  sicides,  spades,  shovels,  enginecang 
tools,  hammers,  vices,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  enginesand  machinery 
is  also  largely  carried  on,  as  well  as  that  of  stoves  and  grates.  The 
art  of  silver  plating  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Bolsover  in '174^, 
and  specimens  of  ^y  Sheffield  plate  are  highly  ptiaed.  Anong 
the  other  industries  of  the  town  are  tannins,  confectionery,  cabinet- 
making,  btc>'clc-making,  iron  and  brass  founding,  silver  refining, 
the  manufacture  of  brushes,  combs,  optical  instruments,  hocse-hair 
cloth,  end  railway  fittings,  and  testing.  The  Cutlers'  Company 
{i6ij)  exeteises,  by  acts  of  1883-1883,  jurisdiction  in  all  mattcn 
relating  to  the  registration  of  trade  marks,  over  all  goods  com- 
posed in  whole  or  m  part  of  any  metal,  wrought  or  unwrought,  as 
also  o\'er  all  persons  carrying  on  business  in  Hallamshire  and  within 
6  m.  thereof.    There  are  numerous  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sheffield  is  the  seat  of  a  suffragan  biihap  in  the  dioccae  of  York. 
The  town  trust  for  the  administration  of  property  belonging  to  the 
town  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  in  1681  the  number  and 
manner  of  election  of  the  "  town  trustees  "  was  definitely  settled 
by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Additionalpowen  were 
conferred  on  the  trustees  by  an  act  passed  in  1874.  The  town  fint 
returned  members  to  parliament  in  183s.  In  l8S^  the  representation 
W.1S  increased  from  two  to  five  members,  the  parliamentary  divisions 
being  Allercliffe,  Brightside,  Central,  Ecclesall  and  Hallam.  The 
couDty'bofough  was  created  in  1888,  and  in  1893  the  town  became 
a  city.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  lord  mayor  (the  title  was 
eonfened  on  the  chief  magistrate  in  1897),  16  aldemieii,  and  i& 
councillors.    Area,  33,663  acres. 

At  tbo  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  four  manors  of 
Gtimcsthorpc,  IlalUm,  Attcrclific  and  ShefiJeld  (Escafcld)  mado 
up  what  is  now  the  borough  of  Sheffield.  Of  these  Hallam  was 
the  most  important,  being  the  place  where  Earl  Waltheof,  the 
Saxon  lord  of  the  manors,  had  hiscourt.  After  the  Conquest  the 
earl  was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions,  and  when  be  was 
executed  for  treason  they  passed  to  his  widow  Judith,  niece  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  whom  Roger  de  BusU  was  holding 
Hallam  with  the  three  less  important  manors  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey.  From  him  the  manors  passed  to  the  family 
of  de  Lovetot,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  William  de  Lovclot, 
the  3nd  lord,  died  without  male  Issue,  and  his  property  passed 
to  his  daughter  Maud,  afterwards  married  to  Gerard  de  FurnivaL 
By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  Sheffield  had  become  more  im- 
portant than  Hallam,  partly  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  castle 
which  one  of  the  Furnivals  had  built  here.  Thomas  de  Furnival, 
great-great-grandson  of  Gerard  and  Maud,  in  1396  obtained  a 
(rant  of  a  market  every  Tuesday  and  a  fair  every  year  OD  the 
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eve,  day  and  morrow  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  charter  granting  them  the  privileges  of 
holding  the  tovn  at  a  fee-faim  rent  of  £3,  8s.  9}d.  yearly,  of 
having  a  court  baron  held  every  three  weeks,  and  of  freedom 
from  toll  throughout  the  whole  of  Hallamshire.  From  the 
Fumivals  the  manor  passed  by  marriage  to  John  Talbot,  after- 
wards earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  descendant  the  6th  earl  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her 
twelve  yean'  imprisonment  in  Sheffield  castle.  In  the  leign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  property  belonging  to  the  town  which  had  been 
amalgamated  with  other  land  left  to  the  burgesses  in  trust  for 
certain  charitable  uses  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  under  the  act 
(or  the  suppression  of  colleges  and  chantries,  but  on  their  petition 
it  was  restored  in  I  s  54  by  Queen  Mary,  wheat  the  same  time  incor- 
porated the  town  under  the  government  of  twelve  capital  burgesses. 

See  Vktoria  County  History,  Yorkshire:  Joseph  Hunter.  HaOam- 
shir*,  the  htsury  cmd  lopotraplty  of  Uu  parish  of  SheffiM  (1869). 

SHBPFIBLD  PLATE,  the  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  articles 
of  domestic  use  or  ornament,  made  of  copper  coated  with  silver 
by  a  special  and  now  abandoned  ptoceak  Many  of  them  were 
actually  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  but  as  the  secret  of 
producing  the  material  was  discovered  and  brought  to  perfection 
in  Sheffield,  the  name  of  that  town  was  naturally  connected  with 
it,  and  thence  transferred  to  articles  constructed  from  it. 

In  1749  a  workman  named  Thomas  Bolsovcr  was  mending 
the  handle  of  a  knife  made  of  silver  and  copper,  when,  accident- 
ally overheating  it,  he  caused  the  metals  to  fuse  and  flow,  and 
found  that  as  a  consequence  the  silver  adhered  to  the  copper  as 
a  thin  coating.  Being  an  intelligent  man,  he  perceived  the 
commercial  value  of  his  chance  discovery,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  which,  with  all  the  appearance  of  silver,  were 
both  cheaper  and  stronger  than  those  made  of  the  pure  metaL 
He  apparently,  however,  confined  himself  to  applying  the  silver 
direct  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  after  the  latter  had  been 
given  the  shape  destined  to  it,  and  was  thus  limited  to  the 
production  of  small  articles  such  as  snuff-boxes,  knife  handles, 
toilet  articles,  &c.  It  was  reserved  to  Joseph  Hancock  to  realize 
that  by  making  the  plate  first  and  working  it  into  the  desired 
form  afterwards  he  could  almost  indefinitely  extend  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  material.  The  process  in  its  final  and  highest 
development  was  as  follows.  The  groundwork. was  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass,  either  metal  alone  having  serious  defects. 
This  was  cast  into  an  oblong  ingot,  i  to  1}  in.  in  thickness, 
i\  in.  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
plate  desired.  The  surface  of  this  was  brought  by  planing, 
grinding  and  othermeans  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  smooth- 
ness and  evenness.  A  sheet  of  silver  of  a  finer  quality  than 
standard,  ranging  in  thickness  from  1*^  in.  to  nearly  i  in.  according 
to  the  quality  aimed  at,  and  of  the  same  superficial  extent  as 
the  copper  bar,  was  levelled  and  polished  in  the  same  way  and 
accurately  fitteil  to  it,  neither  surface  at  any  time  being  soiled 
by  contact  with  the  workman's  fingers.  A  sheet  of  copper, 
rather  smaller  than  the  other  two  and  ^  in.  thick  was  laid  upon 
the  silver,  and  on  the  top  of  all  was  added  a  piece  of  iron,  \  in. 
thick,  I  in.  wide,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  three  others,  to 
protect  them  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  strong  iron  wire 
with  which  an  were  firmly  bound  together.  Tfee  junction  of  the 
edges  of  the  silver  and  copper-blend  was  treated  with  a  flux  of 
borax  and  the  whole  was  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  until 
the  silver  was  seen  to  be  melting,  when  it  was  instantly  removed, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  pressing  upon  the  upper  or  lower 
surfaces,  as  the  liquid  silver  in  that  case  would  have  been  squeezed 
out  from  between  the  two  enclosing  plates  and  the  operation 
ruined.  It  was  then  left  to  cool,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
cleansed  presented  the  appearance  of  a  copper  ingot  with  one 
silver  side.  This  was  passed  again  and  again  between  gradually 
approximated  rollers,  with  occasional  annealing,  until  the 
desired  thickness  had  been  attained.  The  great  extension  of 
surface  thus  produced  had  the  drawback  of  exaggerating  any 
small  defect  in  the  union  of  the  two  metals.  Increasing  It  to  a 
blister  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was,  however,  fortun- 
ately found  easy  to  remedy  this.    The  blister  if  tubroken  was 


heated,  pricked,  and  then  rubbed  levd  with  a  bnniisher;  if,  ai 
sometimes  happened,  the  silver  had  flaked  away  it  was  replaced 
by  coatings  of  pure  leaf  silver  rubbed  in  with  a  burnisher.  The 
plate  when  passed  as  flawless  was  cut  into  the  desired  form  and 
moulded  as  far  as  possible  into  shape,  the  edges  where  necessary 
being  soldered.  At  first  only  one  surface  of  the  copper  was  plated 
with  silver  and  thus  its  usefulness  was  necessarily  restricted, 
but  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  apply  the  silver  to  both  sides  and 
thenceforward  whatever  was  made  in  solid  metal  could  be 
reproduced  in  plate,  and  firm  after  firm  went  into  the  business, 
ever  and  anon  introducing  further  improvements.  The  possi- 
bility of  embossing  the  metal  beyond  a  certain  point  without 
fracturing  the  coating  of  silver  was  got  over  by  casting  or  stamping 
the  raised  ornament  in  ulver,  filling  the  hollows  with  a  form  of 
pewter  and  soldering  the  result  to  the  appropriate  part  of  the 
general  design.  Another  difficulty,  the  concealment  of  the  inner 
core  of  copper  which  was  seen  as  a  thin  red  line  when  a  cut  edge 
was  exp<8cd,  was  met  about  1784  by  George  Cadman,  who 
adopted  the  practice  of  soldering  on  an  edging,  generally  orna- 
mented, of  solid  silver  so  as  to  cover  the  junction,  and  the 
presence  of  this  is  one  of  the  trustworthy  tests  by  which  genuine 
Sheffield  plate  may  be  recognized.  The  labour  of  rolling  the 
metal  by  hand  was  done  away  with  about  1760,  by  the  firm  ot 
Tudor,  Leader  &  Sherbum,  who  first  employed  hoise-power, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  trade  both  in  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  continued  to  flourish.  In  1736  there  were  under 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  former  dty;  in  1760  when  Horace 
Walpole  passed  through  it,  buying  for  two  guineas  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  of  the  local  plate,  which  he  thought  "  quite  pretty," 
and  pronouncing  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  foulest  towns  in  England," 
there  were  two-and-twenty  thousand  who  remitted  eleven 
thousand  pounds  a  week  to  London.  It  would  be  impossible, 
were  it  desirable,  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  the  article* 
turned  out,  or  to  overpraise  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  moat  of 
them.  The  designs  were  identical  with  those  in  favour  with  the 
gold-  and  silver-smiths  of  the  period,  which  was  happily  one  when 
exceptionally  good  taste  prevailed.  The  appreciation  of  light 
and  well-proportioned  curves  and  the  skilful  employment  of 
well-contrived  piereed  work  are  conspicuous  features. 

The  success  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  short  lived  and  to 
come  to  an  end  as  swiftly  as  it  had  grown  op.  In  the  year  ilioo 
W.  Cruikshank  was  already  experimenting  with  a  process  of 
electro-plating,  and  in  1837  Mr  Spencer  in  England,  and  in  i8j8 
Professor  M.  H.  Jacobi  (1801-1874)  in  Russia,  working  inde- 
pendently, succeeded  in  contriving  methods  which  could  be  made 
commercially  profitable.  Two  years  later  Messrs  F.lltjT^pnn  in 
London  and  M.  de  Ruolzof  Paris  started  in  business  on  those  lines, 
and  the  slower  and  consequently  more  costly  manufacture  at 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  rapidly  died  out. 

Of  recent  years  old  Sheffield  plate  after  long  neglect  lias  come 
into  fashion  again,  and  genuine  articles  in  good  condition  have 
greatly  gone  up  in  value,  often  exceeding  In  cost  those  of  more 
modem  date  in  sterling  silver.  Concurrently  fraudutent  imita- 
tion has  regrettably  increased.  In  some  cases  the  whole  object 
is  a  modem  reproduction  in  electro-plate,  but  more  often  really 
old  articles  from  which  the  original  plating  has  been  worn  oS  in 
course  of  time  have  been  replated,  both  equally  being  in  theeycsof 
the  connoisseur  tmwortby  of  serious  attention  and  comparatively 
valueless.  The  difference  after  a  little  experience  is  not  difficult 
to  detect,  though  inexpressible  in  words.  The  pressure  to  whick 
the  Sheffield  plate  was  submitted  produces  a  definite  colour  and 
texture  which  is  absent  from  the  surface  produced  by  the  deposit 
of  silver  in  a  liquid  medium  by  electrical  means,  and  the  coat 
of  silver  is  spread  by  the  latter  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface 
without  a  break,  while  in  the  former  the  junction  between  the 
embossed  ornaments  and  the  silver  strips  covering  the  cut  edges 
may  often  be  detected  on  careful  cxaminaUon. 

See  Sht^M  Plait  by  Bertie  WylUe;  H.  N.  Vdtch.  ShtffiM  PteU: 
its  history^  manujacture  and  art  (l.ondon,  r908).  (M.  Be.) 

8BEIKR,  or  Sbaikh,  an  Arabic  title  of  respect.  Strictly  it 
means  a  venerable  man,  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
It  is  specially  borne  by  heads  of  religious  oiden,  chicb  o( 
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tribct  and  beadmen  of.  viliages.  Evny  village,  how- 
ever small,  every  separate  quarter  of  a  town,  has  a  sheiUi 
!a  whom  is  lodged  the  executive  power  of  government — 
a  power  loosely  defined,  and  of  more  or  less  extent  according  to 
the  personal  character  and  means  of  the  individual  who  wields  it. 
A  village  sheiith  is  a  sort  of  head  magistrate  and  chief  of  police. 
The  Koran,  the  sole  authentic  authority  in  all  matters,  legal  or 
dvil,  never  accurately  distinguished  between  the  sheikh  and  the 
cadi  (9.>.)i  and  its  phrases,  besides,  are  vague  and  capable  of 
admitting  diSeient  and  even  opposite  interpr^tions.  (For  the 
Sheikh  ul-lslam  see  Htnrn.) 

8BBIU  BICBABD  LAIOR  (1791-1851),  Irish  politician  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Drumdomiey,  Tipperary,  on  the  1 7th  of 
August  1791.  His  father,  Edward  ShcU,  had  acquired  consider- 
able wealth  in  Spain,  and  owned  an  estate  in  Tipperaiy.  The 
aoo  was  taught  French  and  Latin  by  the  Abbi  de  Grimeau,  a 
French  refugee.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  school  in  Kensington, 
London,  presided  over  by  another  Imigrt,  M.  de  Broglie.  In 
October  1804  he  was  removed  to  Stonyhnrst  college,  Lancashire, 
and  in  November  1807  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
be  specially  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  Historical 
Society.  After  taking  his  degree  in  iSix  he  entered  Lincoln's 
btt,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1814.  His  play  of 
AddaUe,  or  Uu  Emgrants,  was  played  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre, 
Dublin,  on  the  igth  of  Fcbrvaty  1S14,  with  complete  success, 
and  on  the  13rd  of  May  1816  it  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  Aposlalt,  produced  at  the  latter  theatre  on  the  3rd  of  May 
18x7,  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  His 
principal  other  plays  are  Bdlamira  (written  in  1818),  Eeadne 
(1819),  Hupurat,  produced  in  i8>3,  and  Uonlini  (1810).  In 
i8i>  he  began,  along  with  W.  H.  Curran,  to  contribute  to  the 
Hew  ilmtUy  Uagatine  a  series  of  graphic  and  racy  papers 
CDtitled  SkcUMes  of  the  Irish  Bar.  These  were  edited  by  M.  W. 
Savage  in  1855  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Sktkkts  Legal 
and  folitleal.  SktU  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Catholic  AsMxiation  in  1813  and  drew  up  the  petition  for  bquiry 
into  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  in  Ireland,  which  was 
presented  in  that  year  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1825 
Shell  accompanied  O'ConneQ  to  London  to  protest  against  the 
auppression  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  protest  was 
unsuccessful,  but,  although  nominally  dissolved,  the  association 
continued  its  propaganda  after  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  in  1835;  and  Sheil  was  one  of  O'Connell's  leading  supporters 
in  the  agitation  persistently  carried  on  till  Catholic  emancipation 
was  granted  in  1819.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment {or  Mnbome  Fort,  and  in  r83i  for  Louth.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  debates  relating  to  Ireland,  and  although 
he  was  greater  as  a  platform  orator  than  as  a  debater,  he  gradually 
won  the  somewhat  reluctant  admiration  of  the  House.  In 
Angost  1839  he  became  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Lo^  Melbomnc's  ministry.  After  the  accession  of  Lord  John 
Rostell  to  power  in  1846  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint, 
and  in  1850  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  T^iscany. 
He  died  at  Florence  on  the  33rd  of  Ilay  1851. 

See  Itemoin  of  Richard  Lalor  Shtil,  by  W.  Torrens  M'CuHagh 
(jvdIs.,  1855).  His  Speecha  were  edited  in  1845  by  Thomas 
UcNcvin. 

SHEKEL  (from  Heb.  skaial,  to  weigh),  originally  a  Jewish 
onit  of  weight  (A  oi  a  mina,  and  firt  of  a  talent)  and  afterwards 
a  coin  of  the  same  weight.  The  Biblical  references  to  shekels 
must  refer  to  uncoined  ingots.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  it  seems 
that  the  liglil  shekel  weighed  from  aio  to  310-55  grains;  the 
keaty  shekel  was  twice  that  amount,  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phoenician  weight  (i}4-4  grains).  It  corresponds  to 
IS.  4|d.  and  >s.  gd.  respectively  in  English  silver.  Jewish 
shekels  were  first  coined  by  Simon  the  Hasmonean,  probably  in 
139-1  j8  B.C  These  bear  inscriptions  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  and 
variou*  emblems,  such  as  the  cup  or  chalice,  the  lily  branch  with 
three  flowers,  the  candlestick,  the  dtton  and  palm  branch  and 
so  forth.  They  never  bear  the  portraits  of  nileia  or  figures  of 
aaimala.  A  later  scries  of  shekels,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
period,  are  tetradrachms,  "  which  came  from  the  mmt*  of 


Cacsvea  and  Antioch  and  were  used  as  blanks  on  which  to 
impress  Jewish  types."  Hence  in  Matt.  xvL  34  the  temple  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  is  called  a  didrachm  (2  drams).  In  3  Samuel  xiv. 
36  we  read  of  "  shekels  after  the  King's  weight."  The  royal 
norm  was  heavier  than  the  common  norm.  The  Hebrews  divided 
the  shekel  into  30  parts,  each  of  which  was  called  a  gerah.  (See 
also  NcHisiuTics.} 

See  articles  in  Eiuy.  Bibl.  col.  4443,  and  Hastings'  Dkt,  of  llu 
BibU,  ii.  417  seq.;  F.  W.  Madden,  Coins  of  Iho  Jtm  (18S1):  T, 
Reinadi,  Jnoisk  Coins  (1903).  (I.  A.) 

SHEKMAH,  a  Hebrew  word  meaaing  "  that  which  dwells  " 
or  "  the  dwelUng."  It  is  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
Targums  in  place  of  "  God." 

/»  tke  Targimf.—Tbe  word  *'Shekinah"  fs  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Targums  or  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  the  Biblical 
lections  that  were  r^  in  the  ^nacogue-scrvice  to  the  people. 
Great  care  was  taken  by  the  scribes  in  these  renderings  to 
mitigate  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  an>lied  to  God  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  paiaphcsse,  the  use  of  abstract  terms  and 
indirect  phiaseok^,  to  prevent  inch  expressions  from  giving 
rise  to  erroneous  views  as  to  (}od's  petfonal  manifestation  in  the 
popidar  nund.  '  Whenever, «.;.  any  indication  of  load  limitation 
or  action  was  implied  or  expresed,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  of 
God  tbs  Taigumists  were  cueful  to  substitute  some  expres- 
sion involving  the  use  of  "  Shekinah."  In  these  ccnnexiona 
"  Shekinah  "  thus  becomes  the  equivalent  of  "  God  "  or  its 
synonyms.  One  or  two  examples  will  make  the  Tatgum-usaga 
clear.  Thus  Ex.  xxix.  45  ("  and  I  will  dweU  among  the  children 
of  Israel  and  will  be  their  God  ")  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
(Onkdos) :  "  And  I  will  cause  iiqi  Shetimik  It  dwett  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  All  expressions 
implying  God's  local  presence  are  similarly  rendered:  thus  e.g. 
Habak.  u.  30  ("  Jehovah  is  m  His  holy  temple ")  is  tendered 
"  Jeborah  was  pleased  lo  cause  Bis  SJutimaJUt  dwell,"  Sk.  "To 
see  "(>od  is  similarly  paraphrased.  Thus  Is.  xxxiil.  17  ("thine 
eym  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  ")  is  rendered  (Taigum 
of  Jonathan):  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  lie  SkeUnai  of  ate  king  of 
Ikt  worlds  in  His  beauty."  So  too  "  hiding  the  face  "when  used 
of  (3od  is  regularly  paraphrasad  "remove  His  Shekinah" 
(Is.  Ivii.  .t7,  viii.  17,  lix.  3;  Jer.  xxxiiL  5;  cf.  la.  i.  (5,  ftc.): 

Ckwdy  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Shekinah,  but  distinct 
from  it,  is  that  of  "  the  gk>ry  of  the  Lord."  "  Glory,"  faideed, 
in  this  cormexion  was  conceived  of  as  a  property  of  the  SheUoah 
(as,  in  fact,  it  is  of  Ck>d  for  whom  "  SheUnah  "  L  the  equivalent). 
For  the  divine  "  glory  "  as  a  property  of  theShekinah,  cf.  *.g. 
Is.  vi.  J  ("  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  boats  "), 
which  is  rendered  in  the  Targum:  "  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Uie  i/ory  of  IM»  SJUkiuak  of  the  King  of  the  worlds  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

In  the  New  Testanunl.— la  the  New  Testament  both  the  term 
and  the  idea  are  referred  to  In  various  ways.  The  dose  associa- 
tion of  the  divine  "  glory  "  with  the  visible  Shekinah  has  already 
been  referred  to.  This  Shekinah-glory  is  several  times  denoted 
in  the  New  Testament  by  tiia.  The  most  notable  passage  is 
Rom.  ix.  4  where  St  Paul,  enomeratrng  the  list  of  Israel's  privi- 
leges, says:  "  whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory  "  (•.«,  the 
Shekinah-glory,  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His  people), 
&c  cf .  Luke  ii.  9.  There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theophanic  doud  of  the  transfiguratioa-- 
narratlve  (St.  Matt.  xviL  5:  "a  bright  doud  overshadowed 
them,  and  behold  a  voice  oat  of  the  doud,  saying  "  &c;  cf. 
St  Mark  ix.  7;  St  Luke  iz.  34),  the  same  verb  being  used  as  in 
the  LXX.  of  Exod.  xl.  34,  35,  of  the  doud  which  rested  on  the 
tabernacle  when  it  vras  filled  with  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  word  rendered  "  tabernade" 
(aerivri)  with  the  corresponding  verb  "  to  taberruide  "  (fminM') 
has  been  chosen  for  use  in  St  John  i.  14  and  Rev.  xii.  3,  fnun  its 
likeness  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  term  "  Shekinah." 
The  passage  in  Revelation  runs:  "Behold  the  tabernacle 
(vnp^)  of  Cod  is  with  men,  and  He  will  tabernade  laairieau) 
with  them."  In  St  John  i.  14  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Word 
(  -  SKSira  of  the  Targums),  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Sbekinah-gloiy. 
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all  of  which  the  writer  declares  became  incatnate  in  Jesus. 
Cf.  also  Heb.  i.  3  ("  effulgence  of  the  [Sbekinah]  glory  "]. 

/»  Talmud  and  Hidrash. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  vumra 
(mLogosor"  Word  ")  of  the  Targums  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  the  Midrashic  literature  and  the  Talmud,  its  place  being  taken 
by  Skekinah,  The  Rabbis  apparently  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
such  terms  becoming  hypostasized  into  per^nal  entities  distinct 
from  God.  Against  this  they  emphasized  the  Shckinah-idea. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  Shekinah  is  mentioned  in  Rabbinic 
literature  it  is  God's  direct  action  or  activity  that  is  thought  of. 
Independent  personality  is  never  imputed  to  it.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  the  term  was  often  in  Rabbinic  writings  polemical 
(against  Jewish  Christians  or  gnostic  sects). 

See  under  "  Shekinah  "  in  Hastingi'  Diet,  at  He  Bible,  and  Diet, 
of  Ckrisi  and  the  Cospds,  and  in  the  Jewiih  Ewydopediai  also 
Weber,  Jadisehe  TheoUfie,  »nd  ed.,  especially  pp.  185-190.  For  the 
Tantums  in  English,  cf.  Etheridge,  The  Tariums  en  the  Pentateuch 
{a  voli..  186a  and  1865):  and  Pauli,  The  Chaldee  Panphrase  cf  the 
Prv^/iauA  (London,  1871).  ((X  H.  Bo.) 

SHELBY,  ISAAC  (1750-1826),  American  soIdieT  and  pioneer, 
was  bom  at  North  Mountain,  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on 
the  nth  of  December  1750.  With  his  father,  Evan  Shelby 
(r 730-1794),  an  emigrant  from  Wales,  he  removed  to  what  is 
now  Bristol,  Tennessee,  in  1771,  and  in  1774  took  a  conspicuous 
part  io  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.*  He  was  a  surveyor  in 
Kentucky  for  the  Transylvania  Company  in  r775;  became  a 
captain  of  Virginia  minute-men  in  1776,  and  in  r777  became 
commissary  with  supervision  over  transportation  of  supplies  from 
Staunton,  Virginia,  to  the  frontier.  In  1779  he  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  but,  by  the  line  established 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  at  this  time,  he  became  a 
tesident  of  North  Carolina  and  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Sullivan  county  militia,  which  in  1780  he  commanded  in  guerilla 
fighting,  and  he  led  the  left  centre  of  the  American  force  at 
King's  Mountain  (October  7).  He  served  under  General  Francis 
Marion  in  1781,  and  in  r7S2  was  a  member  of  the  North  Caroliiui 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  active  in  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Constitutional  Convention  of  X792,  and  was  governor  of  the  new 
state  in  r79>-i796  and  in  1811-1816;  in  i8rj  he  commanded 
twelve  Kentucky  regiments  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  for 
kis  service*  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  In 
1818  he  was  a  commissioner  with  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Chick- 
isaws.  He  died  on  his  estate  ia  Lincoln  cotmty,  Kentucky, 
on  the  rSth  of  July  1826. 

SHELBYVILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Shelby  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,about  ij  m.  S.E.  of  Ind^apolis,on  the  Big  Blue 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  5451;  (1900)  7169,  including  336  lorcign-bom; 
(1910)  9saa  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cinciimati,  Cliicaga 
&  St  Louis  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
lailwaya,  and  by  an  interurbui  electric  line.  It  has  a  public 
library,  a  hospital  and  a  children's  home.  The  city  is  a  trading 
centre  for  the  surroimding  farming  region;  among  its  manu- 
factures furniture  is  the  most  important.  Shelbyville,  named  in 
honour  of  General  Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  was  platted  in  1S21, 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1S50,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  i860. 

IHELD-DRAKE,  or,  as  commonly  spelt  in  its  contracted 
{om,  Shelokake,  a  word  whose  derivation'  has  been  m^ch 

*  Maimonldcs.  however,  regarded  the  Shekinah,  like  the  ttierjir^i 
and  "  the  elory,"  as  a  distinct  entity. 

'  Isaac  Shelby's  letter  describing^  the  battle  is  printed  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West,  i.  341-344. 


'  Kay  in  1674  (Ertpt.  Words,  p.  76)  gave  it  from  the  local  "  sheld  " 

■',  which,  appi' 

survives  in  East  Anglia.     This  opinion  is  not  only  suitable  but  ii 


(  =  particoloured),  which,  applied  to  animals,  as  a  horse  or  a  cat,  still 


confirmed  by  the  bird's  Old  Norsk  name  Skjoldufi^r,  from  Ski 
primarily  a  patch,  and  now  commonly  bestowed  on  a  piebald  nor-f, 
just  as  Skjalda  (Cleasby's  Icel.  Diet.,  sub  tore),  from  the  s.imo  soiir^o, 
is  a  particoloured  cow.  But  some  scholars  interpret  Skjdldunj^r  !  v 
the  secondary  meaning  of  Skjoldr,  a  shield,  asserting  that  it  refers 
to  "  the  shield-tike  band  across  the  breast"  of  the  bird.  If  they  h4 
right  the  proper  s[>elline  of  the  English  word  would  t>e  "ShieM- 
drake,"  as  some  indeed  nave  it.  A  third  Fuggcsted  meaning.  Irnut 
the  Old  Nor^k  .Skjfil,  shelter,  is  philologically  to  be  rejected.  I)ut,  if 
true,  would  refer  to  the  bird's  habit,  described  in  the  text,  of  breeding; 
under  cover. 


discussed,  one  of  the  most  conspicuons  bird*  of  the  du^  tribe, 
Analidae,  called,  however,  in  many  parts  of  England  the 
"  Burrow-Duck"  and  in  some  districts  by  the  almost  obsolete 
name  of  "  Bergander"  (Du.  Berf-eemU,  Get.  •Berienle),  a  word 
used  by  Turner  in  1544. 

The  sheldrake  is  the  Anas  taioma*  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Tadorna  cernuta  of  modern  ornithology,  a  bird  somewhat  larger 
and  of  more  upright  stature  than  an  ordinary  duck,  having  it* 
bill,  with  a  basal  fleshy  protuberance  (whence  the  specific  term 
cornuta) ,  pale  red,  the  head  and  upper  neck  very  dark  glossy  green, 
and  beneath  that  a  broad  white  collar,  succeeded  by  a  still 
broader  belt  of  bright  bay  extending  from  the  upper  back  across 
the  upper  breast.  The  outer  scapidors,  the  primaries,  a  median 
abdominal  stripe,  which  dilates  at  the  vent,  and  a  bar  at  the  tip 
of  the  middle  tail-quills  kre  block;  the  itwcr  secondaries  and 
the  lower  tail-coverts  ore  giT:y;  and  the  speculum  or  wing-spot 
is  a  rich  bretued-green.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  pure  white, 
and  the  legs  are  flesh-coloured.  There  is  little  external  difference 
between  the  sexes,  the  female  being  only  somewhat  smaller  and 
less  brightly  coloured.  The  sheldrake  frequents  the  sandy  coasts 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  extending  across 
Asia  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  generally  keeping  in  pairs  and 
sometimes  penetrating  to  favourable  inland  localities.  The  nest 
is  always  mode  under  cover,  usually  in  a  rabbit-hole  among 
sandhills,  and  in  the  Frisian  Islands  the  people  supply  this 
bird  with  artificial  burrows,  taking  large  tcdl  of  it  in  eggs  and 
down. 

T.  radjak  of  Australia,  Papuasia  and  the  Moluccas  almost 
equals  the  true  sheldrake  in  its  brightly  contrasted  pltmiage,  but 
the  head  is  white  in  both  sexes.  Barbary,  south-eastern  Europe, 
and  Central  Asia  are  inhabited  by  an  allied  specie*  of  more 
inland  range  and  very  different  coloration,  the  T.  easarca  or 
Casarca  rulila  of  ornithologists,  the  ruddy  sheldrake  of  English 
authors — for  it  has  several  times  strayed  to  the  British  Islands — 
and  the  "  Brohminy  Duck  "  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  fmd  it  resort- 
ing in  winter,  whether  by  pain  or  by  thousands,  to  their  inland 
waters.  This  species  is  of  an  almost  uniform  bay  colour  all  over, 
except  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  toil,  and  (in  the  male) 
a  ring  rotmd  the  neck,  which  are  black,  while  the  wing-covens  are 
white  and  the  speculum  shines  with  green  and  purple;  the  bill 
and  legs  are  dark-coloured.'  A  species  closely  resembling  the 
last,  but  with  a  grey  head,  C.  cana,  in|Mbits  South  Africa.  In 
Australia  occurs  another  species  of  more  sombre  colours,  the 
C.  tadornoidcs;  and  New  Zealand  is  the  home  of  another 
species,  C.  varieiala,  still  less  distinguished  by  bright  hues, 
iji  the  last  two  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  differs  not  incon- 
siderably. 

Sheldrakes  wQl,  if  attention  be  paid  to  their  wants,  breed 
freely  in  captivity,  crossing  if  opportunity  I>e  given  them  with 
other  species,  and  an  incident  therewith  connected  possesses  an 
importance  hardly  to  be  overrated  by  the  philosophical  naturalist. 
In  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1859  a  male  of  T.  cornuta  mated  with  a  female  of  C.  cana,  and, 
ait  will  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  been  before  stated, 
these  two  species  differ  greatly  in  the  colouring  of  their  plumage. 
The  young  of  their  union,  however,  presented  an  appearance 
wholly  unlike  that  of  either  parent,  and' an  appearance  which  can 
hardly  be  said.  Is  has  been  said  {P.Z.S.,  1859,  p.  441),  to  be  "  a 
carious  combination  of  the  colours  of  the  two."  Both  sexes  of 
this  hybrid  have  been  admirably  portrayed  by  J.  Wolf;  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  these  figures  are  compared  with  equally 
faithful  portraits  by  the  same  master  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  species,  C.  tadomoides  and  C.  vcritiala,  it  will  at  ones 
be  seen  that  the  hybrids  present  an  appearance  almost  midway 
'*  This  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the  French  Tadome,  first  published 
by  Belon  (155s),  a  word  on  which  Littr^  throws  no  light  except  to 
state  that  it  has  a  southern  variant  Tardone. 

*  Jerdon  {B.  India,  iii.  793)  tells  of  a  flindu  belief  that  once  upon 
a  time  two  lovers  were  transformed  into  birds  of  this  species,  and 
that  they  or  their  descendants  are  condemned  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  oppo^^ite  tianlcs  of  a  river,  whence  they  unceasingly  call  to  one 
another;  "  Chflkwa.  shall  I  come?"  "No,  Chakwi/'  "Chakwi, 
shall  I  come?"  "No,  Chakwa."  Ai  to  now.  ia  these  cifcmft. 
staoce^  the  race  is  perpetuaicd  the  legend  is  silent 
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between  the  two  spedcs  last  named— species  nhicli  certdntjr 
bad  notbtng  to  do  with  their  production.* 

The  genera  Tadoma  and  Casarea,  as  shown  by  the  tracheal 
characters  and  coloration,  are  most  nearly  related  to  Ckmaloptx, 
containing  the  bird  so  well  known  as  the  Egyptian  goose,  C. 
aegjpliaca,  and  an  allied  species,  C.  juhala,  from  South  America. 
For  the  same  reason  the  genus  Pkctropttrus,  composed  of  the 
spur-winged  geese  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  the  Australian  Anser- 
tHos  and  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian  Sarcidiornis,  also  appear  to 
bdong  to  the  same  group,  which  should  be  reckoned  rather  to 
the  Anatine  than  to  the  Anserine  section  of  the  Anatidae.  (A.N.) 

SBBUWH,  CHARLES  ■ONROE  (1857-  ),  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  was  born  in  Wellsvillc,  New  York, 
on  the  a6th  of  February  1857.  Graduating  at  Brown  University 
in  1883  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  18S6,  he  was 
pastor  of  s  church  at  Waterbury,  Vermont,  in  i886-i3S8,  and 
in  1889  became  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Topeka,  Kansas.  He  is  well  knon'n  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
widely  read  books  of  fiction,  which  at  the  same  time  inculcate  an 
oncompiomising  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  in  every- 
day life.  Of  these,  /»  HisSups  (1896),  though  not  the  earliest, 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  it  is  tbb  one  which  first  brought  him  into 
prominence. 

SHELDON,  GILBBST  (1598-1677),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Stanton  in  the  parish  of  EUastone,  Staffordshire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1623  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  Coventry  (1578-1640). 
Four  yean  later  he  was  elected  warden  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford.  During  the  yean  1632-1639  he  received  the  livings  of 
Hackney  (1633);  Oddington,  Oxfordshire;  Ickford,  Buckingham- 
shire (1636);  and  Newington,  Oxfordshire;  b<sidc3  being  a 
prebendary  of  Gloucester  from  1631.  In  1638  he  was  on  a 
conumssion  appointed  to  visit  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Hd  was 
intimate  with  the  Royalist  leaders,  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Uxbridge  treaty  of  1644,  and  collected  funds  for 
Charles  II.  in  exile.  Id  1648  he  was  ejected  from  All  Souls'  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  imprisoned  for  some  months,  but  he 
regained  the  wardenship  in  1659.  In  1660  he  became  bishop  of 
London  and  roaster  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  Savoy  Conference  was 
bdd  at  his  lodgings.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1663.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Oxford 
Vnivetsity,  of  which  he  became  chancellor  in  1667,  succeeding 
Clarendon  (i6o9-r674).  The  Shcldonian  theatre  at  Oxford  was 
built  and  endowed  at  his  expense. 

SBELIi  (O.  Eng.  scdl,  scyU,  cf.  Du.  scid,  shell,  Goth,  skalja, 
tile;  the  word  means  originally  a  thin  flake,  dt.  Swed.  skalja, 
to  ped  offj  it  is  allied  to  "scale"  and  "skill,"  from  a  root 
meaning  to  cleave,  divide,  separate),  the  hard  outside  natural 
corering  of  anytliing,  as  of  some  fruits  and  seeds;  more  par- 
ticidarly,  the  conch  (j.v.)  or  integument  which  acts  as  a  defence 
for  the  bodies  of  various  animals  (see  MoLtmcA,  Gastkofoda, 
Malacostxaca,  &c.),  the  test,  crust  or  carapace;  also  the  outer 
corering  of  an  egg.  The  word  is  also  used  of  many  objects 
nsembSng  the  natural  shell  in  use  or  shape,  and  especially  of  a 
boUow  projectile  filled  with  explosives  (see  AuMtminOM,  j  S^tU, 
mnd  0»dnawce). 

See  also  SBSLL-REArs,  SnXLL-vONET. 

BBELLET,  MARY  WOLLSTOMBCRXFT  (r797-t85i),  English 
writer,  only  daughter  of  WiUiam  Godwin  and  his  wife  Mary 
Wollstoneaaft,  and  second  wife  of  the  poet  F<rcy.  Bysshe 
Shelley,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  30th  of  August  1797.  For 
the  history  of  her  girlhood  and  of  ber  married  life  see  Godwin, 
WaUAU,  and  Shellsv,  P.B.  When  she  was  in  Switzerland 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  in  t8i6  a  proposal  was  made  that  various 
members  df  the  party  should  write  a  romance  or  tale  dealing 
with  the  aopcnialutaL  The  resalt  of  this  project  was  that 
Mn  Shelley  wrote  Fraitktmltin,  Byron  the  beginning  of  a 
narrative  ab6ut  a  vampyre,  and  Or  Polidori,  Byron's  physician,  a 
tale  named  The  Vampyre,  the  authorship  of  which  used  frequently 

*  It  it  further  worthy  of  remark  that  the  young  of  C  farwfala 
when  6rst  hatched  closely  resemble  those  of  C.  ruJUa,  and  when 
the  former  assume  their  first  plumage  they  resemble  their  fatker 
I  than  their  mother  (P^-S.,  i860,  p.  ijo). 


!n  past  years  to  be  attributed  to  Byron  himself.  Prankcnstein, 
published  in  1818,  when  Mra  Shelley  was  at  the  utmost 
twenty-one  years  old,  is  a  voy  remarkable  performance  for  so 
young  and  inexperienced  a  writer;  its  main  idea  is  that  of  the 
formation  and  vitalization,  by  a  de^  student  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  of  an  adult  man,  who,  entering  the  world  thus  under 
unnatural  conditions,  beramcs  the  terror  of  his  species,  a  half- 
involuntary  criminal,  and  finally  an  outcast  vrhose  sole  resource 
is  self-immolation.  This  romance  was  followed  by  others: 
Valpcrga,  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  ef  Castruaio,  Prince  of 
Luua  (1823),  an  historical  tale  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, 
and  readable  enough  even  now;  The  Last  Man  (1826},  a  fiction 
of  the  final  agonies  of  human  society  owing  to  the  universal 
spread  of  a  pestilence — this  is  written  in  a  very  stilted  style, 
but  possesses  a  particular  interest  because  Adrian  is  a  portrait  of 
ShcUey;  The  Portunei  of  Perkin  Warbeck  (1830);  Lodore  (1835), 
also  bearing  partly  upon  Shelley's  biography,  and  Falkner  (1837). 
Besides  these  novels  there  was  the  Journal  of  a  Six  Wukf 
Tour  (the  tour  of  1814  mentioned  below),  which  b  published 
in  conjunction  with  Shelley's  prose-writings;  and  RanMes  i» 
Germany  and  Italy  in  1840-1842-1843  (which  shows  an  observant 
spirit,  capable  of  making  some  true  forecasts  of  the  future), 
and  various  misccUaneous  writings.  After  the  death  of  Shelley, 
for  whom  she  had  a  deep  and  even  enthusiastic  affection,  marred 
at  times  by  defects  of  temper,  Mn  Shelley  in  the  autumn  of  1823 
returned  to  London.  At  first  the  earnings  of  her  pen  were  her 
only  sustenance;  but'  after  a  while  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  made 
her  an  allowance,  which  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  she  had 
persisted  in  a  project  of  writing  a  full  biography  of  her  husband. 
In  1838  she  edited  Shelley's  works,  supplying  the  notes  that 
throw  such  invaluable  light  on  the  subject.  She  Succeeded, 
by  strenuous  exertions,  in  maintaining  her  son  Percy  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge;  and  she  shared  in  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune  when  in  1840  his  grandfather  acknowledged  Ms  req>onsi- 
bilitles  and  in  1844  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  -  She  died 
on  the  21st  of  Febmaiy  i85r. 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE  (1799-1822),  English  poet,  was 
bom  on  the  4tb  of  August  1792  at  Field  Place,  near  Horeham, 
Sussex.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Shelley  ( 1 7  53-1 844)^ 
M.P.  for  Shorebam,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
Filfold,  of  Effingham,  Surrey.  His  father  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  3art.  (d.  1815),  whose  baronetcy  (1806J 
was  a  reward  from  the  Whig  party  for  political  services.  Sir 
Byssbe's  father  Timothy  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  he 
himself  had  been  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  but  be 
came  back  to  England,  and  did  well  for  himself  by  marrying 
succesdvely  two  heiresses,  the  fint,  the  mother  of  Timothy, 
being  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  MicheU 
of  Horsham.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  enterprising  and 
remarkable  character,  accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  built  Castle 
Goring,  and  lived  In  sullen  and  penurious  retirement  In  his 
closing  years.  None  of  his  talent  seems  to  have  descended  to 
his  son  Timothy,  who,  except  for  being  of  a  rather  oddly  self* 
assertive  character,  was  undistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  commotiplace  country  squires.  The  mother  of  the  poet 
is  described  as  beautiful,  and  a  woman  of  good  abilities,  but 
not  with  any  literary  turn;  she  was  an  agreeable  letter-writer. 
The  branch  of  the  Shelley  family  to  which  (be  poet  Percy  Bysshe 
belonged  traces  its  pedigree  to  Henry  Shelley,  of  Worminghurst, 
Sussex,  who  died  in  1623,  These  Worminghunt  or  Castle 
Goring  ShcllcyS  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Michelgrove  Shdleys, 
who  trace  up  to  Sir  WnUam  Shelley,  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  under  Henry  VII.,  thence  to  a  member  of  parliament 
In  1415,  and  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  even  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Worminghunt  branch  was  a 
family  of  credit,  but  not  of  special  distinction,  until  its  fortunes 
culminated  under  the  above-named  Sir  Bysshe. 

In  the  character  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  three  qualities 
became  early  manifest,  and  may  be  regarded  as  innate:  im- 
pressionableness  or  extreme  susceptibility  to  external  and  internal 
impulses  of  feeling;  a  lively  imagination  or  erratic  fancy,  blurring 
a  sound  estimate  of  solid  facts;  and  a  resolute  repudiation 
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of  outer  authority  or  tlie  deipotinn  of  custom.  These  qualities 
were  highly  developed  in  his  earliest  maDhood,  were  active 
tn  his  boyhood,  and  no  doubt  made  some  show  even  on  the 
borderland  between  childhood  and  infancy.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Wamham,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Edwards;  at  ten  to  Sion  House  School,  Brentford,  of  which 
the  principal  was  Dr  Greenlaw,  while  the  papQs  were  mostly 
sons  of  local  tradesmen;  at  twelve  (or  immediately  before 
that  age,  on  the  39th  of  July  1804)  to  i^on.  The  headmaster 
of  Eton,  up  to  neariy  the  close  of  Shelley's  sojourn  in  the  school, 
was  Dr  Goodall,  a  mild  disciplinarian;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Percy  (unless  during  his  very  brief  stay  in  the 
lower  school)  was  frequently  flagellated  by  the  formidable 
Dr  Keate,  who  only  became  headmaster  after  GoodalL  Shelley 
was  a  shy,  sensitive,  mopish  sort  of  boy  from  one  point  of  view — 
from  another  a  very  unruly  one,  having  his  own  notions  of  justice, 
independence  and  mental  freedom;  by  nature  gentle,  kindly 
and  retiring — ^under  provocation  dangerously  violent.  He 
resisted  the  odious  fagging  system,  exerted  himself  little  in  the 
Toutbie  of  school-learning,  and  was  known  both  as  "  Mad  Shelley  " 
and  as  "  SheUey  the  Atheist."  Some  writers  try  to  show  that 
an  Eton  boy  would  be  termed  atheist  without  exhibiting  any 
propensity  to  atheism,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
mutinous.  However,  as  Shelley  was  a  declared  atheist  a  good 
while  before  attaining  his  majority,  a  shrewd  suspicion  arises 
that,  if  Etonians  dubbed  him  atheist,  they  had  some  relevant 
reason  for  doing  so. 

.  Shelley  entered  University  College,  Oxford,  in  April  1810, 
letumed  thence  to  Eton',  and  finally  quitted  the  school  at  mid- 
summer, and  commenced  residence  in  Oxford  in  October.  Her* 
he  met  a  yotmg  Durham  man,  Thomas  JcSersoD  Hogg,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  university  by  a  couple  of  months;  the  two 
youths  at  once  struck  up  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship.  Shelley 
had  at  this  time  a  love  for  chemical  experiment,  as  well  as  for 
poetry,  phQosophy,  and  classical  study,  and  was  in  all  his  tastes 
and  bearing  an  enthusiast.  Hogg  was  not  in  the  least  an  en- 
thusiast, rather  a  cynic,  but  he  also  was  a  steady  and  well-read 
das^cal  student.  In  religious  matters  both  were  sceptics,  or 
indeed  decided  anti-Christians;  whether  Hogg,  as  the  senior 
and  more  informed  disputant,  pioneered  Shelley  into  strict 
atheism,  or  whether  Shelley,  as  the  more  hnpassioned  and  un- 
flinching speculator,  outran  the  easy-going  jeering  Hogg,  is  a 
moot  point;  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Certain  it  is  that 
each  ^ged  on  the  other  by  peipetual  disquisition  on  abstruse 
subjects,  conducted  partly  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  partly  for 
that  of  mental  exercitation,  without  on  either  side  any  disposition 
to  bow  to  authority  or  stop  short  of  extreme  conclusions.  The 
upshot  of  this  habit  was  that  Shelley  and  Hogg,  at  the  close 
of  some  five  months  of  happy  and  imeventful  academic  life, 
got  expelled  from  the  university.  SheUey — for  he  alone  figures 
as  the  writer  of  the  "  little  syllabus,"  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hogg  was  his  confidant  and  coadjutor  throughout — 
published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  or  flysheet  entitled  TI14 
Nuetsity  oj  Athtum,  which  be  sent  round  to  bishops  and  all  sorts 
of  people  as  an  invitation  or  challenge  todiscussion.  Itamountcd 
to  saying  that  neither  reason  nor  testimony  is  adequate  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
personal  individual  self-revelation  of  the  deity  would  be  su£5cient. 
The  college  authorities  heard  of  the  pamphlet,  identified  Shelley 
as  its  author,  and  summoned  him  before  them — "  our  master, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  fellows."  The  pamphlet  was  produced, 
and  Shelley  was  required  to  say  whether  he  had  written  itor  not. 
The  youth  declined  to  answer  the  question,  and  was  expelled 
by  a  written  sentence,  ready  drawn  up.  Hogg  was  next  sum- 
moned, with  a  result  practically  the  same.  The  precise  details 
of  this  transaction  have  been  much  controverted;  the  best 
evidence  is  that  which  appears  on  the  college  records,  showing 
that  both  Hogg  and  SheUey  (Hogg  is  there  named  first)  wen* 
cxpeUed  for  "  contumaciously  refusing  to  answer  questions," 
and  for  "  rcpealrdly  decUning  to  disavow  "  the  authorship. 
Thus  they  were  dismissed  as  being  mutineers  against  academic 
authority,  in  a  case  pregnant  with  the  suspicion— not  the  proof — 


of  atheism;  but  bow  the  authorities  oould  know  beforehand 
that  the  two  undergraduates  would  be  contumidous  and  stiff 
against  disavowal,  so  as  to  give  warrant  for  written  sentences 
ready  drawn  up,  is  nowhere  explained.  Possibly  the  sentences 
were  worded  without  ground  assigned,  and  would  only  have 
been  produced  tn  lerrorem  had  the  young  men  proved  mote 
malleable.    The  date  of  this  incident  was  the  3  jth  of  March  1811. 

SheUey  and  Hogg  came  up  to  London,  where  Shelley  was  soon 
left  alone,  as  his  friend  went  to  York  to  study  conveyancing. 
Percy  and  his  incensed  father  did  not  st  once  come  to  terms, 
and  for  .a' while  he  had  no  resource  beyond  pocket-money  saved 
up  by  his  sisters  (four  in  number  altogether)  and  sent  round  to 
him,  sometimes  by  the  hand  of  a  singularly  pretty  school-fellow. 
Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  retired  and  moderately 
rich  hotel-keeper.  SheUey,  in  early  youth,  had  a  somewhat 
"  priggish "  turn  for  moralixing  and  argumentation,  and  a 
decided  mania  for  proselytizing;  his  school-girl  sisters,  and  their 
Uttle  Methodist  friend  Miss  Westbrook,  aged  between  fiiteoi 
and  sixteen,  must  all  be  enlightened  and  converted  to  anti- 
Christianity.  Be  therefore  cultivated  the  society  of  Harriet, 
caUing  at  Uie  bouse  of  her  father,  and  being  encouraged  in  his 
assiduity  by  her  much  oldersister  Eliza.  Harriet  not  unnaturally 
feU  in  love  with  him;  and  he,  though  not  it  would  seem  at  any 
time  ardently  in  love  with  her,  dallied  along  the  flowery  pathway 
which  leads  to  sentiment  and  a  definite  courtship.  This  was 
not  his  first  love-aSait;  for  he  had  but  a  very  few  months  before 
been  courting  his  cousin  Miss  Harriet  Grove,  who,  alarmed  at 
his  heterodoxies,  finaUy  broke  off  with  him — to  his  no  smaQ 
grief  and  pertiu-bation  at  the  time.  It  is  averred,  and  seemingly 
with  truth,  that  SheUey  never  indulged  in  any  sensual  or  dissipated 
amour;  and,  as  he  advances  in  life,  it  becomes  apparent  that, 
though  capable  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  unusuaUy  prone  to 
regard  with  much  effusion  of  sentiment  women  who  interested 
his  mind  and  heart,  the  mere  attraction  of  a  pretty  face  or  an 
alluring  figure  left  him  unenthraUed.  After  a  while  Percy 
was  reconciled  to  his  father,  revisited  his  family  in  Sussex,  and 
then  stayed  with  a  cousin  in  Wales.  Hence  he  was  recalled  to 
London  by  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  who  wrote  complaining 
of  her  father's  resolve  to  send  her  back  10  her  school,  in  which 
she  was  now  regarded  with  repulsion  as  having  become  too  ^>t 
a  pupil  of  the  atheist  SheUey.  He  replied  counseUing  resistance. 
"  She  wrote  to  say  "  (these  are  the  words  of  Shelley  in  a  letter 
to  Hogg,  dating  towarids  the  end  of  July  1811)  "  that  resistance 
was  useless,  but  that  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  threw  herself 
upon  my  protection."  Shelley,  therefore,  returned  to  London, 
where  be  found  Harriet  agitated  and  wavering;  finaUy  tb^ 
agreed  to  elope,  traveUed  in  haste  to  Edinbui^,  and  there, 
on  the  38th  of  August,  were  married  with  the  rites  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Shelley,  it  should  be  understood,  had  by  this  time 
openly  broken,  not  only  with  the  dogmas  and  conventions  ol 
Christian  religion,  but  with  many  of  the  institutions  of  Christias 
poUty,  and  in  especial  with  such  as  enforce  and  regulate  marriage; 
he  held — with  WUliam  Godwin  and  some  other  theorists — that 
marriage  ought  to  be  simply  a  voluntary  rebtion  between  a  maa 
and  a  woman,  to  be  assumed  at  joint  option  and  terminated 
at  the  after-option  of  either  party.  If,  therefore,  he  bad  acted 
upon  his  personal  conviclion  of  the  ri|^t,  he  would  never  ba>e 
wedded  Harriet,  whether  by  Scotch,  En^ish  or  any  other  law; 
but  he. waived  his  own  theory  in  favour  of  the  consideratios 
that  in  such  an  experiment  the  woman's  stake,  and  the  i\y 
advantages  accruing  to  her,  are  out  of  aU  comparison  with  the 
man's.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was  so  far  entirely  honourable; 
and,  if  it  derogated  from  a  principle  of  his  own  (a  princi^de  which, 
however  contrary  to  the  morality  of  other  people,  was  and  always 
remained  matter  of  genuine  conviction  on  bis  individual  part), 
this  was  only  in  deference  to  a  higher  and  moreimperiousslandaid 
of  right. 

Uairiet  SheUey  was  not  only  beautiful;  she  was  amiablct 
accommodating,  adequately  weU  educated  and  well  bred.  She 
liked  reading,  and  her  reading  was  not  strictly  frivolous.  But 
she  could  not  (as  SheUey  said  at  a  later  date)  "feel  poetry  and 
niMerstand  philosophy.J^  Her  attractions  were  aU  on  the  surface; 
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there  was  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  "  nothing  particular  in  her." 
For  nearly  three  years  Shelley  and  she  led  a  shitting  sort  of  h'(c 
upon  an  income  ol  £400  a  year,  one-haU  of  which  was  allowed 
(after  his  first  severe  indignation  at  the  misalliance  was  past) 
by  Mr  Tlmolhy  Shelley,  and  the  other  half  by  Mr  Wcstbrook. 
The  couple  left  Edinburgh  for  York  and  the  society  of  Hogg; 
broke  wUb  him  upon  a  charge  made  by  Harriet,  and  evidently 
fttUy  believed  by  Shelley  at  the  time,  that,  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  his  upon  business  in  Sussex,  Hogg  had  tried  to  seduce 
her  (this  quarrel  was  entirely  made  up  at  the  end  of  about  a  year) ; 
moved  off  to  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  where  they  received  kind 
attentions  from  Soulhey,  and  some  hospitality  from  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who,  as  chief  magnate  in  the  Shoreham  region  of 
Sussex,  was  at  pains  to  reconcile  the  father  and  his  too  unfilial 
heir;  sailed  thence  to  Dublin,  where  ShcUey  was  eager,  and 
in  some  degree  prominent,  in  the  good  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, conjoined  with  repeal  of  the  union;  crossed  to  Wales, 
and  lived  at  Nant-Cwillt,  near  Rhayader,  then  at  Lynmouth 
in  Devonshire,  then  at  Tanyrallt  in  Carnarvonshire.  AU  this 
was  between  September  1811  and  February  1813.  At  Lynmouth 
an  Irish  servant  of  Shelley's  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  distributing  and  posting  up  printed  papers, 
bearing  no  printer's  name,  of  an  inflammatory  or  seditious 
tendency— being  a  Dalaralian  of  Rislils  composed  by  the 
youthful  reformer,  and  some  verses  of  his  named  The  DcviCs 
Walk.  At  Tanyrallt  SbcUey  was  (according  to  his  own  and 
Harriel'saccount,  con6rmed  by  the  evidence  of  Miss  Westbrook, 
the  elder  sister,  who  continued  an  inmate  in  most  of  their  homes) 
attacked  on  the  night  of  26th  February  by  an  assassin  who  fired 
three  pistol-shots.  It  was  either  a  human  assassin  or  (as  Shelley 
once  said) "  the  devil."  The  motive  of  the  attack  was  undefined; 
the  fact  of  its  occurrence  was  generally  disbeh'evcd,  both  at  the 
time  and  by  subsequent  inquirers.  Shelley  was  full  of  wild 
unpractical  notions;  he  dosed  himself  occasionally  with  laudanum 
as  a  palliative  to  spasmodic  pains;  he  was  given  to  strange 
assertions  and  romancing  narratives  (several  of  which  might 
propcriy  be  specified  here  but  for  want  of  space),  and  was  not 
incapable  of  conscious  fibbing.  Hb  mind  no  doubt  oscillated  at 
times  along  the  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insane  delusion. 
It  is  now,  however,  at  last  proved  that  he  did  not  invent  such  a 
monstrous  story  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  Century  Magazine  for 
October  1905  contained  an  article  tntitlcd  "  A  Strange  Adventure 
of  SheUey's,"  by  Margaret  L.  Croft,  which  shows  that  a  shepherd 
close  to  Tanyrallt,  named  Robin  Pant  Evan,  being  irritated  by 
some  well-meant  acts  of  Shelley  in  terminating  the  lives  of  dying 
or  diseased  sheep,  did  really  combine  with  two  other  shepherds 
to  scare  the  poet,  and  Evan  was  the  person  who  played  the  part 
of  "  assassin."  He  himself  avowed  as  much  to  members  of  a 
family.  Greaves,  who  were  living  at  Tanyrallt  between  1847  and 
1865.  "This  was  the  break-up  of  the  residence  of  the  Shellcys 
at  Tanyrallt;  they  revisited  Ireland,  and  then  settled  for  a  while 
in  London.  Here,  in  June  1813,  Harriet  gave  birth  to  her 
daughter  Unthe  Eliza  (she  married  a  Mr  Esdaile,  and  died  in 
1876).  Here  also  Shelley  brought  out  his  first  poem  of  any 
importance.  Queen  Mob;  it  was  privately  printed,  as  its  exceed- 
ingly aggressive  tone  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals  would 
not  allow  of  publication.  In  July  the  Shellcys  took  a  house  at 
Bracknell  near  Windsor  Forest,  where  they  bad  congenial 
neighbours,  Mrs  Boinvillc  and  her  fanuly. 

The  speculative  sage  whom  ShcUey  especially  revotnccd 
'Was  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  Political  Justice  and  of  the 
romance  Caleb  Williams ;  in  1 796  be  had  married  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft,  authoress  of  The  Rigjus  oj  Woman,  who  died  shortly 
after  giving  birth,  on  the  30th  of  August  1797,  to  a  daughter 
Mary.  With  Godwin  Shelley  had  opened  a  volunteered  corre- 
^oadence  late  in  x8ii,  and  he  had  known  him  personally  since 
the  winter  which  closed  i8n.  Godwin  was  then  a  bookseller, 
living  with  his  second  wife,  who  had  been  a  Mrs  Clairmont; 
there  were  four  other  inmates  of  the  household,  two  of  whom 
call  for  some  mention  here — Fanny  Wollslonecraft,  the  daughter 
of  the  authoress  awl  Mr  Imlay,  and  Gaire  (Clara  Mary  Jane), 
Ibe  daughter  of  Mis  dairmoDt.    Fanny  committed  suicide  in 


October  1816,  being,  according  to  some  accounts  which  remain 
unverified,  hopelessly  in  love  with  Shelley;  Claire  was  closely 
associated  with  all  his  subsequent  career.  It  was  towards  May 
1814  that  Shelley  first  saw  Mary  Wollslonecraft  Godwin  as  a 
grown-up  girl  (she  was  well  on  towards  seventeen) ,  he  instantly 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  Just  belore  this,  on  the  14  th 
of  March,  Shelley  had  remarried  Harriet  in  London,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  his  position  in  his  rchitlons  with 
his  father  as  to  the  family  properly;  but,  on  becoming  enamoured 
of  Mary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly  made  up  hismind  that  Harriet 
should  not  stand  In  the  way.  She  was  at  Bath  while  he  was 
in  London.  They  had,  however,  met  again  in  London  and  come 
to  some  sort  of  understanding  before  the  final  crisis  arrived— 
Harriet  remonstrating  and  indignant,  but  incapable  of  effective 
resistance — Shcllcy  sick  of  her  companionship,  and  bent  upon 
gratifying  his  own  wishes,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  were  not 
at  odds  with  his  avowed  principles  of  conduct.  Forsomc  mtonths 
past  there  had  been  bickerings  and  misunderstandings  between 
him  and  Harriet,  aggravated  by  the  now  detested  presence  of 
Miss  Wcstbrook  in  the  house;  more  than  this  cannot  be  said, 
and  it  seems  dubious  whether  more  will  be  hereafter  known. 
Shelley,  and  not  be  alone,  alleged  grave  misdoing  on  Harriet's 
part— perhaps  mistakenly.  The  upshot  came  on  the  j8th 
of  July,  when  Shelley  aided  Mary  to  dope  from  her  father's  house, 
Claire  Clairmont  deciding  to  accompany  them.  They  crossed 
to  Calais,  and  proceeded  across  France  Into  Switzerland.  Godwin 
and  his  wife  were  greatly  incensed.  Though  he  and  Maiy 
WoUstonccraft  had  entertained  and  avowed  bold  opinions 
regarding  the  marriage-bond,  similar  to  Shelley's  own,  and  had 
In  their  time  acted  upon  these  opinions,  it  is  not  clearly  made 
out  that  Mary  Godwin  had  ever  been  encouraged  by  paternal 
Influence  to  think  or  do  the  like.  Shelley  and  she  chose  to  act 
upon  their  own  likings  and  responsibility — he  disregarding 
any  claim  which  Harriet  had  upon  him,  and  Mary,  setting  at 
nought  her  father's  authority.  Both  were  prepared  to  ignore 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  society. 

The  three  young  people  returned  to  London  In  Septemtet. 
In  the  following  January  1815  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley  died,  and  Percy, 
who  bad  lately  been  in  great  money-straits,  became  the  im- 
mediate heb:  to  the  entailed  property  inherited  J^  his  father 
Sir  Timothy.  This  entailed  property  seems  to  have  been  worth 
£6000  per  annum,  or  little  less.  There  was  another  very  much 
larger  property  which  Percy  might  shortly  before  have  secured 
to  himself,  contingently  upon  his  father's  death,  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  put  it  upon  the  same  footing  of  entail;  but 
this  he  resolutely  refused  to  do,  on  the  professed  ground  of  his 
being  opposed  upon  principle  to  the  system  of  entail;  there- 
fore, on  his  grandfather's  death  the  larger  property  passed 
wholly  away  from  any  interest  which  Percy  might  have  had  in  It, 
in  use  or  in  expectancy.  He  now  came  to  an  understanding  wilh 
his  father  as  to  the  remaining  entailed  property;  and,  giving  up 
certain  future  advantages,  he  received  henceforth  a  regular  Income 
of  £1000  a  year.  Out  of  this  he  assigned  £soo  a  year  to  Harriet, 
who  had  given  birth  in  November  to  a  son,  Charles  Bysshe 
(hcdiedin  1826).  Shelley,and  Mary  as  well,  were  on  moderately 
good  terms  with  Harriet,  seeing  her  from  time  to  time.  His 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  appear  markedly 
again  In  his  having  (so  it  is  alleged)  Invited  Harriet  to  return 
to  his  and  Mary's  house  as  a  domicile;  a  curious  arrangement 
which  of  course  did  not  take  effect.  He  had,  undoubtedly, 
while  previously  abroad  with  Mary,  Invited  Harriet  to  stay  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Shelley  and  Mary  (who  was 
naturally  always  called  Mrs  Shelley)  now  settled  at  Bikhopgate, 
near  Windsor  Forest;  here  he  produced  his  first  excellent  poem, 
Alaslor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  which  was  published  soon  after- 
wards with  a  few  others.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  was  one  oi 
his  principal  associates  at  Bishopgate. 

In  May  1S16  the  pair  left  England  (or  Switzerland,  together 
with  Miss  Clairmont,  and  their  own  Infant  son  William.  They 
went  straight  to  S^cheron,  near  Geneva;  Byron,  whose  separation 
from  his  wife  hadjust  then  taken  place,  arrived  there  immediately 
•ftetwards.    A  great  deal  of  controversy  baa  arisen  as  to  the 
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motives  and  incidenls  of  this  foreign  sojourn.  The  clear  fact 
It  that  Miss  Claimiont,  who  had  a  fine  voice  and  some  inclination 
(or  the  stage,  bad  seen  Byron,  as  connected  with  the  management 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  early  in  the  year,  and  an  amorous  intrigue 
had  begun  between  them  in  London.  Prima  facie  it  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  had  explained  the  facts  to  Shelley 
or  to  Mary,  or  to  both,  and  had  induced  them  to  convoy  her 
to  the  society  of  Byron  abroad;  were  this  finally  established 
as  the  fact,  it  would  show  no  inconsistency  of  conduct,  or  breach 
of  his  own  code  of  sexual  morals,  on  Shelley's  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  documentary  evidence  exists  showing  that  Mazy  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  amour  shortly  before  they  went  abroad. 
Whether  or  not  they  knew  of  it  while  they  and  Claire  were  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Byron,  and  housed  dose  by  him  on  the 
(bore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  may  be  left  unargued.  The  three 
returned  to  London  in  September  1816,  Byron  remaining  abroad; 
and  in  January  1817  Miss  Oaiimont  gave  birth  to  bis  daughter 
named  Allegra. 

The  return  of  the  Shelleys  was  closely  followed  by  two  suicides 
— first  that  of  Fanny  Wollstoneciaft  (already  referred  to),  and 
second  that  of  Harriet  Shelley,  who  on  the  9th  of  November 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine.  Tlie  body  Waj  not  found 
until  the  loth  of  December.  The  latest  stages  of  the  lovely, 
and  ill-starred  Harriet's  career  have  never  been  very  explicitly 
recorded.  It  seems  that  she  formed  a  connexion  with  some 
gentleman  from  whom  circumstances  or  desertion  separated 
her,  that  h«r  habits  became  intemperate,  and  that  ^e  was 
treated  with  contumelious  harshness  by  her  sister  during  an 
illness  of  their  father.  She  bad  always  had  a  propensity  (often 
laughed  at  in  earlier  and  happier  days)  to  the  idea  of  suicide, 
and  she  now  carried  it  out  in  act — possibly  without  anything 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  cogent  predisposing 
motive,  although  the  total  weight  of  her  distresses,  accumulating 
within  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  was  beyond  question  heavy 
to  bear.  Shelley,  then  at  Bath,  hurried  up  to  London  when  he 
heard  of  Harriet's  death,  giving  manifest  signs  of  the  shock 
which  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  had  produced  on  him.  Some 
self-reproach  must  no  doubt  have  mingled  with  his  aSliction 
and  dismay;  yet  be  docs  not  appear  to  have  considered  himself 
gravely  in  tlK  wrong  at  any  stage  in  the  transaction,  and  it  is 
established  that  in  the  train  of  quite  recent  events  which  im- 
mediately led  up  to  Harriet's  suicide  he  had  borne  no  part. 

This  was  the  time  when  Shelley  began  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet  and  essayist,  editor  of  the  Examiner; 
they  were  close  friends,  and  Hunt  did  something  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  Shelley  as  a  poet — which,  we  may  here  say  once 
for  aU,  scarcely  obtained  any  public  acceptance  or  solidity 
during  his  brief  lifetime.  The  death  of  Harriet  having  removed 
the  only  obstacle  to  a  marriage  with  Mary  Godwin,  the  wedding 
ensued  on  the  30th  of  December  1816,  and  the  married  coupK 
settled  down  at  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  Tbclr 
tranquillity  was  shortly  disturbed  by  a  Chancery  suit  set  in  mo  tion 
by  Mr  Westbrook,  who  asked  for  the  custody  of  his  two  grand- 
children, on  the  ground  that  Shelley  had  deserted  bis  wife 
and  intended  to  bring  up  his  offspring  in  his  own  atheistic  and 
anti-social  opinions.  Lord  Cliancellor  Eldon  delivered  judgment 
on  the  a7th  of  March  1817.  He  held  that  Shelley,  having  avowed 
condemnablc  principles  of  conduct,  and  having  fashioned  his 
own  conduct  to  correspond,  and  being  likely  to  inculcate  the  same 
principles  upon  his  children,  was  unfit  to  havethechaigeof  them. 
He  appointed  as  their  curator  Br  Hume,  an  orthodox  army- 
physidan,  who  was  Shelley's  own  nominee.  The  poet  had  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  a  sum  wliich  stood  eventually 
»t  liaopet  annum;  if  it  was  at  first  (as  generally  stated)  £200, 
that  was  no  more  than  what  he  had  previously  allowed  to  Harriet. 
This  is  the  last  inddcnt  of  marked  importance  in  the  perturbed 
career  of  Shelley;  the  rest  relates  to  the  history  of  his  mind,  the 
poems  which  be  produced  and  published,  and  his  changes  of 
locality  in  travelling.  The  first  ensuing  poem  was  TIU  RetoU 
»/  Islam,  referred  to  near  the  dose  of  this  article. 

In  March  i8t8,  after  an  illness  which  he  regarded  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  as  a  dangerous  pulmonary  attack,  Shelley,  with  h^ 


wife,  their  two  infants  William  and  Clara,  and  Miss  Clafrmont 
and  her  baby  Allegra,  went  oS  to  Italy,  where  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed.  Allegra  was  soon  sent  on  to  Venice,  to 
her  father,  who,  ever  since  parting  from  Miss  Clairmont  in  Switzer- 
land, showed  a  callous  and  unfeeling  determination  to  see  and 
know  no  more  about  her.  In  1818  the  Shelleys — always  nearly 
with  Miss  Clairmont  in  their  company— were  in  Milan,  Leghorn, 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Venice  and  its  neighbourhood,  Rome,  and 
Naples;  in  1819  in  Rome,  the  vidnity  of  Leghorn,  and  Florence 
(both  their  infants  were  now  dead,  but  a  third  was  born  late  in 
18 19,  Percy  Florence  Shelly,  who  in  1844  inherited  the  baron- 
etcy) ;  in  1820  in  Pisa  the  Bagni  di  Pisa  (or  di  San  Giuliano), 
and  Leghorn;  in  1811  in  Pisa  and  with  Byron  in  Ravenna; 
in  18}}  in  Pisa  and  on  the  Bay  of  Spexia,  between  Lend  and  San 
Terenzio.  The  incidents  of  this  period  are  but  few,  and  of  no 
great  importance  apart  from  their  bearing  upon  the  poet's 
writings.  In  X.eghorn  he  knew  Mr  and  Mis  Gisborne,  the  latter 
a  once  intimate  friend  of  Godwin;  she  taught  Shelley  Spanish, 
and  be  was  eager  to  promote  a  project  for  a  steamer  to  be  built 
by  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  the  engineer  Henry  Rcveley; 
it  would  have  been  the  first  steamer  to  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
In  Pisa  he  formed  a  sentimental  intimacy  with  the  Contessina 
Emilia  Viviani,  a  girl  who  was  pining  in  a  convent  pending  her 
father's  choice  of  a  husband  for  her;  this  impassioned  but  vague 
and  fanciful  attachment — which  soon  came  to  an  end,  as  Emilk's 
character  developed  less  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  her  Platonic 
adorer — produced  the  transcendental  love-poem  of  Epipsychiditnt 
in  1S21.  In  Ravenna  the  scheme  of  the  quarterly  magazine 
the  Liberal  was  concerted  by  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  latter 
being  principally  interested  in  it  with  a  view  to  benefiting 
Leigh  Hunt  by  such  an  association  with  Byron.  In  Pisa  Byron 
and  ShcUey  were  very  constantly  together,  having  in  their 
company  at  one  time  or  another  Shelley's  cousin  and  schoolfdlow 
Captain  Thomas  Medwin  (t78^i869),  Lieuteiunt  Edward 
EUiker  Williams  (1795-1822)  and  his  wife,  to  bolli  of  whom 
the  poet  was  very  warmly  attached,  and  Captain  Edward  John 
Trelawny,  the  adventurous  and  romantic-natured  seaman,  who 
has  left  important  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  this  period. 
Byron  admired  very  highly  the  generous,  unworldly  and  enthu- 
siastic character  of  Shelley,  and  set  some  value  on  his  writings; 
Shelley  half-worshipped  Byron  as  a  poet,  and  was  anxious,  but 
in  some  conjunctures  by  no  means  able,  to  respect  him  as  a  man. 
In  Pisa  be  knew  also  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Grecian  bisurrection  and  freedom;  the  glorious 
cause  fired  Shelley,  and  he  wrote  the  drama  of  Settat  (t82i). 

The  last  residence  of  Shelley  was  the  Casa  Magni,  a  bare  and 
exposed  dwelling  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  He  and  his  wife,  with 
the  Williamses,  went  there  at  the  end  of  April  1822  to  spend 
the  summer,  which  proved  an  arid  and  scorching  one.  Shelley 
and  Williams,  both  of  them  Insatiably  fond  of  boating,  had  a 
small  schooner  named  the  "  Don  Juan  "  (or  more  properly  the 
"  Arid  "),  built  at  Genoa  after  a  design  which  Williams  had 
procured  from  a  naval  friend,  but  the  reverse  of  safe.  They 
received  her  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  found  her  rapid  and  akrt,  and 
on  the  ist  of  July  started  In  her  to  Leghorn,  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  arrival  In  Italy  had  just  been  notified.  After  doing  his 
best  to  set  things  going  comfortably  between  Byron  and  Hunt, 
Shelley  returned  on  board  with  Williams  on  the  8tb  of  July. 
It  was  a  day  of  dark,  louring,  stifling  heat.  Trelawny  tooK 
leave  of  his  two  friends,  and  about  half-past  az  in  the  evening 
found  himself  startled  from  a  doze  by  a  frightful  turmoil  of  storm. 
The  "Don  Juan  "  had  by  this  time  made  Via  Reggio;  ^ 
was  not  to  be  seen,  though  other  vessels  which  had  sailed  about 
the  same  time  were  still  discernible.  Shelley,  Williams,  and  their 
only  companion,  a  sailor-boy,  perished  in  the  squall.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  was  from  the  first  reganled  as  somewhat 
disputable.  The  condition  of  the  "  Don  Juan  "  when  recovered 
did  not  favour  any  assumption  that  she  lud  capsized  in  a  heavy 
sea — rather  that  she  had  been  ran  down  by  some  other  vessel, 
a  fducca  or  fishing-smack.  In  the  absence  of  any  counter- 
evidence  this  would  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  acddent; 
but  a  tumour,  not  strioly  verified  and  certainly  not  refuted, 
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ezisti  that  ui  aged  Italian  seaman  on  hia  deathbed  confewed 
that  be  bad  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the  fatal  felucca,  and  that  the 
collision  was  intentional,  as  the  men  bod  plotted  to  steal  a 
sum  of  money  supposed  to  be  on  the  "  Don  Juan,"  in  charge 
of  Lord  Byron.  In  fact  there  was  a  moderate  sum  there,  but 
Byron  had  neither  embarked  nor  intended  to  embark.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  true  account  of  the  tragedy;  at  any  rate 
Trelawny,  the  best  possible  authority  on  the  subject,  accepted 
it  as  true.  He  it  was  who  laboriously  tracked  out  the  shore- 
washed  corpses  of  Williams  and  SbcUey,  and  who  undertook 
the  burning  of  them,  after  the  ancient  Creek  fashion,  on  the 
shore  near  Via  Reggio,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  August.  The 
great  poet's  ashes  were  then  collected,  and  buried  in  the  new 
Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome.  He  was,  at  the  date  of  his 
untimely  death,  within  a  month  of  completing  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age— a  surprising  czvjapk  o{  rich  poetic  achievement 
for  so  young  a  man. 

This  character  of  Shelley  can  be  considered  according  to  two 
different  standards  of  estimation.  We  can  estimate  the  original 
motive  forces  in  his  character;  or  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  his 
actions,  and  thence  put  a  certain  construction  upon  his  personal 
qualities.  We  will  &rst  try  the  latter  method.  It  cannot  be 
denied  by  his  admirers  and  eulogists,  and  is  abundantly  clear  to 
bis  censois,  that  his  actions  were  in  some  considerable  degree 
abnormal,  dangerous  to  the  settled  basis  of  sodety,  and  marked 
by  headstrong  and  undutiful  presumption.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  even  among  the  censois  of  his  conduct,  many  persons  are 
none  the  less  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  character;  and  this 
leads  us  back  to  our  fi(st  point — the  original  motive  forces  in  that. 
Here  we  find  enthusiasm,  fervour,  courage  (moral  and  physical), 
an  unbounded  readiness  to  act  upon  what  he  considered  right 
principle,  however  inconvenient  or  disastrous  the  consequences 
to  himself,  sweetness  and  indulgence  towards  others,  extreme 
generosity  (be  appears  to  have  given  Godwin,  though  sometimes 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  between  £4000  and  £5000),  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  knre  for  humankind  in  abundance  and  superabundance. 
He  respected  the  truth,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  in  spiritual 
or  qicculative  matters,  and  respected  no  construction  of  the 
truth  which  came  to  him  recommended  by  human  authority. 
No  nan  had  more  haired  or  contempt  of  custom  and  prescription; 
no  one  had  a  more  authentic  or  vivid  sense  of  universal  charity. 
The  same  radiant  enthusiasm  which  appeared  in  his  poetry 
as  idealism  stamped  his  speculation  with  the  conception  of 
perfectibility  and  his  character  with  loving  emotion. 

In  person  Shelley  was  attractive,  winning  and  almost  beautiful, 
but  not  to  be  called  handsome.  His  height  was  nearly  5  ft.  11; 
he  was  slim,  agile,  and  strong,  with  something  of  a  stoop;  his 
complexion  brilliant,  his  hair  abundant  and  wavy,  dark  brown 
but  eariy  beginning  to  grizzle;  the  eyes,  deep  blue  in  lint, 
have  been  termed  "  stag-eyes  " — large,  fixed  and  beaming.  His 
voice  was  wanting  in  richness  and  suavity — high-pitched,  and 
tending  to  the  Kreechy;  his  general  aspect,  though  extremely 
variable  according  as  his  mood  of  mind  and  his  expression  shifted, 
was  on  the  whole  uncommonly  juvenile.  The  only  portrait  of 
Shelley,  from  which  some  idea  of  his  looks  used  to  be  formed, 
is  that  painted  by  an  amateur.  Miss  Curran,  in  1819;  Mrs  Shelley, 
later,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  in  many  things  very  like."  This 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Galleiy,  together  with  a  quasi- 
duplicate  of  it  painted  by  Clint,  chiefly  from  Miss  Curran's 
likeness,  and  partly  from  a  water  cotour  (now  lost)  by  Lieutenant 
Williams.  In  igos  (Cotlury  UagoMiiu)  another  portrait  was 
brought  forward:  a  pencil  sketch  taken  in  the  last  month 
of  the  poet's  life  by  an  American  artist,  William  E.  West,  followed 
by  an  oil-painting  founded  on  that  sketch.  The  two  works 
differ  very  considerably,  and  neither  of  them  resembles  Miss 
Curran's  portrait,  yet  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  sketch  was 
really  taken  from  Shelley. 

U  we  except  Goethe  (and  leave  out  of  count  any  living  writeis, 
wbote  ukimate  value  cannot  at  present  be  assessed),  we  must 
conaidn  Shelley  to  be  the  supreme  poet  of  the  new  era  which, 
bcgiiuiing  with  the  French  Revolution,  icmains  continuous 
into  our  own  day.    Victor  Hugo  comes  nearest  to  him  in 


poetic  stature,  and  might  for  certain  reasons  be  even  preferred  to 
him ;  Byron  and  Wordsworth  also  have  their  numerous  champions 
— ^not  to  speak  of  Tennyson  or  Browning.  The  grounds, 
however,  on  which  ShcUey  may  be  set  highest  of  all  are  mainly 
three.  He  excels  all  his  competitors  in  ideality,  he  excels  them 
in  music,  and  he  excels  them  in  importance.  By  importance 
wc  here  mean  the  direct  import  of  the  work  performed,  its  con- 
trolling power  over  the  reader's  thought  and  feeling,  the  con- 
tagious fire  of  its  white-hot  intellectual  passion,  and  the  long 
reverberation  of  its  appeaL  Shelley  is  emphatically  the  poet 
of  the  future.  In  bis  own  day  an  alien  in  the  world  of  mind 
and  invention,  and  in  our  day  but  partially  a  denisen  of  it, 
he  appears  destined  to  become,  in  the  long  vista  of  years,  an 
informing  presence  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  human  thought, 
Shelley  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  sublime  frenzies  of  the 
French  revolutionary  movement  had  exhausted  the  elasticity 
of  men's  thought — at  least  in  England — and  had  left  them 
flaccid  and  stolid;  but  that  movement  prepared  another  in  which 
revolution  was  to  assume  the  milder  guise  of  reform,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Shelley  was  its  prophet.  As  an  iconodast 
and  an  idealist  he  took  the  only  position  in  which  a  poet  could 
advantageously  work  as  a  reformer.  To  outrage  his  contem- 
poraries was  the  condition  of  leading  his  successors  to  triumph 
and  of  personally  triumphing  in  their  victories.  Shelley  had  the 
temper  of  an  innovator  and  a  martyr;  and  in  an  intellect 
wondrously  poetical  he  united  speculative  keenness  and  humani- 
tarian zeal  in  a  degree  for  which  we  might  vainly  seek  his  pre- 
cursor. We  have  already  named  ideality  as  one  of  his  leading 
excellences.  This  Shclleian  quaUty  combines,  as  its  constituents, 
sublimity,  beauty  and  the  abstract  passion  for  good.  It  should 
be  acknowledged  that,  while  this  great  quality  forms  the  chief 
and  most  admirable  factor  in  Shelley's  poetry,  the  defects  which 
go  aking  with  it  mar  his  work  too  often — producing  at  times 
vagueness,  unreality  and  a  pomp  of  glittering  iiulistinctness, 
in  which  excess  of  sentiment  welters  amid  excess  of  words.  This 
blemish  affects  the  long  poems  much  more  than  the  pure  lyrics ; 
in  the  latter  the  rapture,  the  music  and  the  emotion  are  in 
exquisite  balance,  and  the  work  has  often  as  much  of  deUcate 
simplicity  as  of  fragile  and  flower-like  perfection. 

Some  of  Shelley's  principal  writings  have  already  been 
mentioned  above;  we  must  now  give  a  brief  account  of  others. 
Of  his  early  work  prior  to  Quun  Uab — such  romances  as  Zaslrom 
and  Si  Inynt,  such  vetse  as  the  Potms  by  Victor  and  Cttirc, 
and  the  Fragmtnta  of  Uargaret  NichoUon — we  can  only  here 
say  that  they  are  intrinsically  worthless.  Alasior  was  succeeded 
(181 7)  by  Tlu  Revolt  of  Islam,  a  poem  of  no  common  length 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  preaching  bloodless  revolution;  it 
was  written  in  a  sort  of  friendly  competition  with  Keats  (who 
produced  Endymion)  and  is  amazingly  fine  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole  somewhat  long-drawn  and  exhausting.  This  transcen- 
dental-epic (for  such  it  may  be  termed)  was  at  first  named 
Ltton  and  Cylkna,  or  tkt  Rmlxlion  of  Ikt  Golden  City,  and  the 
lovers  of  the  story  were  then  brother  and  sister  as  well  as  lovers — 
an  experiment  upon  British  endurance  which  the  publishers 
would  not  connive  at.  The  year  1818  produced  Roioiind  and 
Helen,  a  comparatively  weak  poem,  begun  in  England  and 
finished  in  Italy,  and  Julian  and  UadJah,  a  very  strong 
one,  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice — demonstrating  in 
Shelley  a  singular  power  of  seeing  ordinary  things  with  direct- 
ness, and  at  once  figuring  them  as  reality  and  transfiguring  them 
into  poetry.  In  each  of  these  two  poems  Shelley  gives  a  quasi- 
portralture  of  himself.  The  next  year,  1819,  washis  cuhninaticn, 
producing  as  it  did  the  grand  tragedy  of  Tht  Cenci  and  the 
sublime  ideal  drama  Prometkeus  Unbound,  composed  partly  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome.  This  last  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  his  masterpiece.  It  embodies,  in  forms 
of  surpassing  imagination  and  beauty,  Shelley's  deepest  and 
most  daring  conceptions.  Prometheus,  the  human  mind  and 
will,  has  invested  with  the  powers  proper  to  himself  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  heaven,  who  thereupon  chains  and  torments  Prometheus 
and  oppresses  mankind;  in  other  words,  the  anthropomorphic 
(od  of  rebgioo  is  a  creation  of  the  human  mind,  and  both  the 
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mind  of  man  and  man  himsdf  are  enslaved  as  long  as  this  god 
exercises  his  delegated  but  now  absolnte  power.  Prometheos, 
who  is  from  of  old  wedded  to  Asia,  or  Nature,  protests  against 
and  anathematizes  the  usurper  enthroned  by  himself.  At  last 
the  anathema  (although  Prometheus  has  revoked  it  by  an  act 
of  self-conquest)  takes  eSect:  Eternity,  Demogorgon,  dismisses 
Jupiter  to  unending  nothingness.  Prometheus  is  at  once  un- 
bound, the  human  mind  is  free;  he  is  reunited  to  his  spouse 
Nature,  and  the  world  of  man  passes  from  thraldom  and  its 
degradation  into  limitless  progression,  or  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
perfectibility,  moral  and  materiaL  This  we  regard  as  in  brief 
the  argument  of  Promttktus  Uniotmi.  Jt  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  argument  of  the  juvenile  poem  Queen-2£ab,  but  so  raised 
in  form  and  creative  touch  that,  whereas  to  write  Quten  Uab 
was  only  to  be  an  ambitions  and  ebullient  tiro,  to  invent  Pro- 
metheus Ufiboimd  was  to  be  the  poet  of  the  future.  The  Wilch 
o[  Alias  (i8«>)  Is  the  most  perfect  work  among  all  Shelley's 
longer  poems,  though  it  is  neither  the  deepest  nor  the  most 
interesting.  It  may  be  rated  as  a  pure  exercise  of  roving  imagina- 
tion— guided,  however,  by  an  intense  sense  of  beauty,  and  by 
its  author's  exceeding  fineness  of  nature.  The  poem  has  often 
been  decried  as  practically  unmeaning;  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  The  "  witch  "  of  this  subtle  and  magical  inven- 
tion seems  t6  represent  that  faculty  which  we  term  "  the  fancy  "; 
using  this  assumption  as  a  clue,  we  find  plenty  of  meaning 
in  the  poem,  but  necessarily  it  is  fanciful  or  volatQe  meaning. 
The  elegy  on  Keats,  Adonais,  followed  in  1811;  the  Triumph 
0/  Lije^  a  mystical  and  most  impressive  allegory,  constructed 
upon  lines  marked  out  by  Dante  and  by  Petrarch,  was  occupying 
the  poet  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  stately  fragment  which 
remains  is  probably  a  minor  portion  of  the  projected  whole. 
The  translations — chiefly  from  Homer,  Euripides,  Calderon 
and  Goethe — date  from  1819  to  1832,  and  testify  to  the  poetic 
endowment  of  Shelley  not  less  absolutely  than  lus  own  original 
compositions;  there  are  also  prose  transUtions  from  Plato. 

Shelley,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  a  prolific  but  also  a  versatile 
poet.  Works  so  various  in  faculty  and  in  form  as  The  Retclt 
tf  Islam,  Julian  and  Maidalo,  The  Cenei,  Promelheus  Unbound, 
Epipysychidion,  and  the  grotesque  effusions  of  which  Peter 
Bell  the  Third  is  the  prime  example,  added  to  the  consummate 
array  of  lyrics,  have  seldom  to  be  credited  to  a  angle  writer — 
one,  moreover,  who  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  In 
prose  Shelley  could  be  as  admirable  as  in  poetry.  His  letters 
to  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  others,  and  his  uncompleted 
Defence  of  Poetry,  are  the  chief  monuments  of  his  mastery  in 
prose;  and  certainly  no  more  beautiful  prose — having  much 
of  the  spirit  and  the  aroma  of  poetry,  yet  without  being 
distorted  out  of  its  proper  essence — is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  the  life  of  Shelley  (afwrt  from  Ms 
own  writinRs,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  autobiography,  if  hecd- 
fuUy  sifted  and  collated)  are — (i)  the  notices  by  Mrs  Shelley  inter- 
spersed in  her  edition  of  the  Poems;  (2)  Hogg's  amusing,  discerning 
and  authentic,  although  in  some  respects  exaggerated,  bo^iL :  [3) 
Trclawnv's  Records;  (4)  the  Life  by  Medwin;  and  (5)  the  ar::  les 
written  by  Peacock.  Some  other  writers,  especially  Leigh  Hint, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  come  less  close  to  the  facts.  Aim  ng 
biographical  books  produced  since  Shelley's  death,  by  author^  -ho 
did  not  know  him  pcrson.i'ly,  the  leading  work  is  the  Lijc  by 
Professor  Dowden  (2vo1s.,  1886), whichembodicsimportant materials 
imparted  by  the  Shelley  family.  The  Real  ShctUy,  by  J.  C.  JcafTreson 
{18S5),  is  controversial  in  method  and  decidedly  hostile  in  tendency, 
and  tries  a  man  of  genius  by  tests  far  from  well  ad,ipted  0-^  our 
opinion)  to  bring  out  a  right  result ;  it  contains,  however,  an  ample 
share  of  solid  information  and  sharp  disquisition.  The  memoir  by 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Shelley's  Pofmy  in  two  forms 
of  publication  (1870  and  1878),  was  an  endeavour  to  formulate  in 
brief  space,  out  of  the  then  confused  and  conflicting  records,  an 
accurate  account  of  Shelley — admiring,  but  not  uncandidly  one-sided. 
There  is  valuable  material  in  Lady  Shelley's  ShetUy  Memorials,  and 
in  Dr  Carnett'i  Relics  of  Shelley;  and  the  memoir  by  J.  Addinpon 
Syraonds,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  scries,  is  characteristic  of 
the  writer.  The  most  complete  edition  of  Shelley's  poems  is  now 
the  Oxford  edition,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson  (Clarendon  Press, 
1905).  which  includes  several  pieces  not  in  any  other  edition,  and 
uses  the  emendations,  &c.,  published  by  Mr  CD.  Locock  (1903)  from 
exaraioatioa  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    Mr  Bnxtoa 


Forman's  eariier  and  exceUeot  edition  i«cllKl«s  th«  Writiiw*  in  praM 
aswellasiavene^  (WTM.  R.) 

SHELLET'S  CASE,  RULE  IN.  an  important  decision  in  the 
law  of  real  property.  The  litigation  was  brought  about  by  the 
settlement  made  by  Sir  William  Shelley  (e.  1480-1549),  a  jttdge 
of  the  common  pl«u,  of  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  on 
the  dissolution  of  Sion  Monasteiy.  After  prolonged  argument 
the  celebrated  nde  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  who  presided  over  an  assembly  of  all  the  judges  to 
hear  the  case  in  Easter  term  1580-1 581.  The  rule  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  when  an  ancestor  by  any  ^t  or  conveyance  takes 
an  estate  of  freehold  and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an 
estate  is  limited,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  hdis 
or  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  such  a  case  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  a 
word  of  limitation  and  not  of  purchase;  that  is  to  say,  the  estate 
of  the  ancestor  is  not  a  life  or  other  freehold  estate  with  remainder 
to  the  heirs  or  heirs  of  the  body,  but  an  estate  in  fee  or  an  estate 
tail  according  to  circumstances.  The  nde  is  a  highly  technical 
one,  and  has  led  to  much  litigation  and  in  many  cases  without 
a  doubt  to  the  defeat  of  a  testator's  intentions.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  wish  of  the  law  to  preserve  to  the  lords 
their  right  of  wardship,  which  wotild  have  been  ousted  by  the 
hdr  taking  as  purchaser  and  not  as  successor.  The  rule  is 
reported  by  Lord  Coke  In  i  Reports  93  b.  (see  also  Van  Cruttem 
V.  Foxwell,  1897,  A.C.  658).  In  the  United  States  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case  was  at  one  time  in  operation  as  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  but  it  has  been  repealed  by  statute  in  most  states. 

SHEIX-HEAP8,  or  KiTCHZN-iin>DEN(Dan.  JC/Mies-ffiMrfin;), 
prehistoric  refuse  heaps  or  mounds  found  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  edible  molluscs  mixed 
with  fragments  of  animal  bones,  and  implements  of  stone,  bone 
and  horn.  They  may  sometimes,  as  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
be  seen  in  process  of  formation.  Many  having  a  prehistoric 
origin  have  been  examined,  notably  on  the  eastern  coast  o( 
Denmark.  These  were  at  first  thought  to  be  raised  beaches, 
but  a  cursory  examination  at  once  proved  their  artificial 
construction.  Further  investigation  by  archaeologists  proved 
these  shell-heaps  to  belong  to  a  very  ancient  pcritxl,  probably 
the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  age,  "  when  the  art  of  polishing 
flint  implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development "  (Loixl  Avebnry,  Prehislme  Times, 
6th  ed.  p.  23s).  They  contained  the  remains  of  quadrupeds, 
birds  and  fish,  which  served  as  the  food  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants.  Among  the  bones  were  those  of  the  wild  bull  or 
aurochs,  beaver,  seal  and  great  auk,  all  now  extinct  or  rare  in  this 
region.  Moreover,  a  striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
shell-heaps  is  that  they  contain  full-sized  shells  of  the  common 
oyster,  which  cannot  live  at  present  in  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Baltic  except  near  its  entrance,  the  inference  being  that  the 
shores  where  the  oyster  at  that  lime  flourished  were  open  to 
the  salt  sea.  Thus  also  the  eatable  cockle,  mussel  and  periwinkle 
abounding  in  the  kitchen-middens  are  of  full  ocean  size,  whereas 
those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  waters  are  dwarfed  to  a  third 
of  their  natural  size  by  the  want  of  saltness.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic  has  notably 
changed  since  the  days  of  these  rude  stone-age  peoples.  The 
masses  of  debris  were  in  some  places  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick 
and  stretched  a  thousand  feet.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  men 
of  the  kitchen-middens  had  any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  no 
traces  of  grain  of  any  sort  being  found.  The  only  vegetable 
remains  were  burnt  pieces  of  wood  and  some  charred  substance, 
possibly  a  sea-plant  used  in  the  production  of  salt.  Flat  stones 
blackened  with  fire,  forming  hearths,  were  also  found.  That 
periods  of  scarcity  must  have  been  frequent  in  the  absence  of 
cereals  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  bones  of  the  fox,  wolf 
and  other  camlvora,  which  would  hardly  have  been  eaten  from 
choice.  The  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  were  not  mere  summer- 
quarters:  the  ancient  fishermen  appear  to  have  stayed  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  two-thirds,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  year.  This 
is  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  wild  animals, 
from  which  it  is  often  possible  to  tell  the  time  of  year  when  they 
werekilled.     Tbustlieiemainsofthcwildswaa(Cy(iHumiu(c)o), 
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a  winter  visitor,  leaving  the  Danish  coast  in  March  and  retaming 
in  November,  are  found  in  abundance.  Addilional  proof  is 
afforded  among  the  mammalian  remains  by  two  periodical 
phenomena,  the  shedding  of  the  slag's  antlers  and  the  birth 
and  growth  of  the  young.  The  flint  implements  found  include 
flakes,  axes,  awls,  sling-stones  or  nct-wcighis,  and  rude  lance- 
heads.  A  fragment  of  one  polished  axe  was  found  at  Havclsc 
which  had  been  worked  up  into  a  scraper  Small  pieces  «f 
coarse  pottery  are  also  met  with.  The  Danish  kilchcn-middca 
men  were  not  cannibals.  In  physique  they  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  Lapps,  a  race  of  snuJl  men  with  heavy  over- 
hanging brows  and  round  heads.  The  excavation  of  the  Danish 
shell-heaps  was  followed  by  the  investigation  of  olhcfs  in  other 
countries.  At  Omori  (Japan),  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  British 
Columbia,  Oregon  and  California  shell-mounds  were  explored, 
always  with  the  result  uf  proving  that  the  present  populations 
had  been  preceded  by  ruder  tribes  of  great  antiquity.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil  shell-heaps,  which  must  have  taken 
thousands  of  yean  lo  accumulate,  are  now  overgrown  with 
dense  forests. 

UlBLIOCRArHV. — Paul  Schum.ichcr.  KjStten-mliddinf!  m  He 
tlortium  Coait  of  America  (Sintthsonian  Reports.  1871);  K.  Rcclus, 
Tlu  Eatik  and  tis  Inhabitants  (Nuw  York.  1890),  vol.  xis.:  D.  G. 
Brinton.  Artificial  Skdi-dcpOiili  oj  the  United  Stales  (Smithsonian 
Report*.  Wa&hin£ton,  1866) :  l-ord  Avcbury,  Prehiitoric  Times 
(fittl  cd.,  1900);  J.  \Vyman,"Frcih-w.itcr  Shell-mounds  of  FforidX.** 
Memoirs ef  the  Peabody  Atademy  of  Sii.  vol.  i.  (S,ilem.  Mass..  1S75): 
tAont.SkeU-mmndsiiOiiuirt  (  IV,l;io,  1879):  F.  H  Cushins.  An.  itnt 
Key-Dwelkrs'  Remains  (PhiLi  1  Iphia,  1897);  VV.  H.  Uall.  TriUt  .1  the 
Extreme  North-West:  ContritiiUons  to  North  American  EthnoUiy, 
vol.  i.  (Washington.  1877). 

SHELL-HONETt  a  medium  el  exchange  common  to  many 
primitive  races,  consisting  of  sea  shells  or  pieces  of  them  worked 
into  beads  or  artificially  shaped.  Shell-money  has  not  been  re- 
stricted to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  some  form  or  other 
appears  to  have  been  almost  universal.  It  has  been  found 
in  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  The  shell  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Alaska  and  California  was  the  Dentatitun  pr£tiasum,ti 
species  of  tusk-shell  found  along  the  north-west  coast.  It  received 
its  name  from  its  tusk-like  appearance,  and  was  valued  by  length 
and  not  by  the  number  of  shells.  The  usual  method  of  measuring 
was  by  the  finger-joints,  and  the  llpio,  the  highest  denomination 
of  their  coinage,  consisted  of  twenty-live  shells  strung  together, 
which  from  end  to  end  made  a  total  measurement  of  a  fathom 
(6  ft.)  or  thereabouts,  equalling  in  English  coinage  about  £50. 
Farther  south  on  the  shore  of  California  the  Indians  used  the 
SaxUamia  x^artVu  or  Taftt  pacUis,  while  in  the  islands  close 
to  the  littoral  the  LUortiia  obesa  was  in  commonest  use. 

But  the  shell  most  used  by  primitive  peoples  has  always 
been  the  Cypraea  moncla,  or  moneyK»wry  (see  Cowky).  It 
i*  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  collected  more 
particularly  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  in  Ceyloo,  abng  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  Borneo  and  other  East  Indian  islands,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  African  coast  from  Ras  Hafus  to  Mozambique. 
it  was  formerly  in  familiar  use  in  Bengal,  where,  though  it 
required  5840  to  make  a  rupee,  the  annual  importation  was 
valued  at  about  £30,ooa  In  western  Africa  it  was,  imtil  past 
the  middle  of  the  19th  centtiry,  the  usual  tender,  and  before  the 
alwlition  of  the  slave  trade  there  were  large  shipments  of  cowry 
ihells  to  some  of  the  English  ports  for  reshipment  to  the  slave 
coast.  As  the  value  of  the  cowry  was  very  much  greater  in 
West  Africa  than  in  the  regions  from  which  the  supply  was 
obtained,  the  trade  was  extremely  lucrative,  and  in  some  cases 
the  gain*  are  said  to  have  been  soo%.  The  use  of  the  cowry 
currency  gradually  spread  inland  in  Africa,  and  about  iSjo 
Heinrich  Barth  found  it  fairly  recognized  in  Kano,  Kuka,  Gando, 
and  even  Timbuktu.  Barth  relates  thai  in  Muniyoma,  one  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  Bomu,  the  king's  revenue  wa*  estimated 
at  jo,ooo,ooo  shells,  every  lull-grown  man  being  required  to 
pay  annually  1000  shells  for  himself,  1000  for  every  pack-ox, 
and  »oo  for  every  slave  in  his  possession.  In  the  countries 
on  the  coast  the  shells  were  fastened  together  in  strings  of  40 
or  loo  each,  so  that  ^ty  or  twenty  strings  represented  a  dollar; 
but  in  Ihc  interior  they  wen  laboriously  counted  one  by  one. 


or,  if  the  trader  were  expert,  live  by  five.  The  districts  mentioned 
above  received  their  supply  of  kurdi,  as  they  weic  called,  from 
the  west  coast;  but  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Unyamwezi, 
where  they  were  in  use  under  the  name  of  Hmki,  were  dependent 
on  Moslem  traders  from  Zanzibar.  The  shells  are  still  used  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Africa,  but  are  yearly  tending  to  give  way 
to  ordinary  currency.  The  shell  of  the  land-snail,  Adutim 
monelaria,  cut  into  circles  with  an  open  centre  has  been  long 
used  as  coin  in  Bcnguella,  Fottugucae  West  Africa.  In  parU 
of  Asia  Cyprtea  annulus,  the  ring  cowry,  so-called  from  the 
bright  orange-coloured  ring  on  the  back  or  upper  side  of  the 
shell,  was  commonly  tised.  Many  specimens  were  fotmd  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard  in  his  excavations  at  Nimrud  in  184S-1S51. 

In  north  Australia  difiercnt  shells  were  used,  one  tribe's 
shell  being  often  absolutely  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  another 
tribe.  In  the  islands  north  of  New  Guinea  the  shells  are  broken 
into  flakes.  Holes  are  hoted  through  these  flakes,  which  are 
then  valued  by  length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  tusk- 
shell,  the  measuring,  however,  being  done  between  the  nipples 
of  the  breasts  instead  o(  by  the  liAger-joints.  Two  shells  are 
used  by  these  Pacific  ishinders,  one  a  cowry  fotmd  on  the  New 
Giunea  coast,  and  the  other  the  common  pearl  shell  broken  into 
flakes.  As  laic  as  1882  local  trade  in  the  Solomon  Islands  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  coinage  of  shell  beads,  small  shells 
laboriously  ground  down  to  the  required  size  by  the  women. 
No  more  than  were  actually  needed  were  made,  and  as  the  process 
was  diflicult,  the  value  of  thecoinage  was  satisfactorily  maintained. 
The  custom  of  breaking  or  Baking  shells  was  common  among 
some  of  the  American  Indian  tribes, but  the  shells  so  manipulated 
were  of  the  ponderous  PatJiyderma  cnaalellaides  species,  while 
in  the  South  Pacific  Islands  the  Olivtt  canuala  was  used. 

Authorities. — Roljcrt  E.  C.  Steams.  "  Ethno-conchology;  a 
Study  of  Primitive  Money,"  in  Smithiontan  Report,  part  ii.  (Bureau 
of  lithnotocy,  VVashinglon).  for  1S87;  "Shell-money,"  in  The 
American  Naturalist,  vol.  iii.  (Salem.  1869);  "Aboriginal  Shell- 
money,"  in  The  American  Naturalist  (1877),  vol.  xi. ;  "  On  the  Shell- 
money  of  New  Britain,"  in  Jour.  Anlhrotr.  Institute  (1888),  vol.  xvii. ; 
"  Aboriginal  Shell-money,"  Proc.  Catt/omia  Acad,  of  Science  (San 
Francist'o.  1875).  vol.  v.;  E.  Ingcrsoll  in  Country  Cousins  (New 
York.  1884):  S.  Powers.  Contributions  lo  North  American  Ethnology 
(Washington,  1877),  vol.  iii. 

SHELTOV.  THOMAS  (fl.  i6ii-i6ao),  English  translator  of 
Don  Quixote.  In  the  dedication  of  The  deli(ktfuU  kislory  of  Ike 
Willie  knigkl,  Don  QuiskoU  (1612)  he  explains  to  his  patron. 
Lord  Howard  tie  Walden,  afterwards  2nd  Eari  of  Suffolk,  that 
he  had  translated  Don  Quixote  from  Spanish  into  Engleh  some 
five  or  six  years  previously  in  the  period  of  forty  days  for  a 
"  very  dear  friend  "  who  was  unable  to  undeistand  the  original. 
Sheltoo  did  not  use  the  original  edition  of  Cervantes,  but  one 
published  in  Brussels  in  160;.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Brussels 
imprint  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixole  in  t6i6,  he  transbted 
that  also  into  English,  completing  his  task  in  i6ao,  and  printing 
at  the  same  time  a  revised  edititm  of  the  first  part.  His  perform- 
ance has  become  a  classic  among  English  translations  for  its 
racy,  spirited  rendering  of  the  originaL  Light  was  thrown  on 
Thomas  Shelton's  personal  history  by  the  researches  of  Mr 
Alexander  T.  Wright  in  a  paper  published  ia  October  1898. 
Among  the  kinsfolk  of  the  carl  of  Suffolk  were  three  persona 
bearing  the  name  Thomas  Shclton,  and  though  all  liied  bcfi>re 
1600  he  was  probably  a  member  of  the  same  family.  It  seemi 
safe  to  identify  him  with  the  Thomas  Shelton  who  wrote  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  the  Xatilution  14  Decayed  InteUstena  (itej)  of 
Richard  Verstegan,  who  was  most  likely  the  friend  referred  to 
in  Shelton's  preface,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  of 
them  were  then  employed  in  a  matter  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  intrigue*  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  England.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  "  cries  of  the  wild  Irish,"  and  seems  to  have 
been  honestly  employed  in  carrying  letters  to  persons  in  England 
from  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwilliam  at  Dublin  Castle.  But  in  1599 
he  apparently  acted  as  agent  for  Florence  McCarthy  tooSer  his 
service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  a  commission  for  which  his  knowledge 
of  Spanish  especially  fitted  him.  Soon  afterwards  an  official 
precis  of  the  facts  was  drawn  up,  in  which  Shelton  was  implicated 
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by  name.  A  second  version  of  this  document  in  1617  is  actually 
signed  by  him,  but  all  reference  to  his  share  in  the  matter  is 
omitted.  Lady  Suffollc,  the  wife  of  his  patron,  received  yearly 
£tooo  in  secret  service  money  from  the  Spanish  king,  and 
Shdton  may  have  been  her  accomplice.  If  the  "  many  affairs  " 
of  his  preface  were  oflicial  he  would  not  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  antecedents  by  owning  friendship  with  Vetstegan. 

The  l6i2  edition  b  available  in  Mr  Fitzmauricc  Kelly's  leprint 
for  the  Tuior  Traiulaliims  (18^2);  that  of  1620  is  reproduced  in 
Macmillan's  "  Library  of  English  Classics  '*  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr  A.  W.  Pollard,  who  incorporates  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr  A.  T.  Wright  in  his  Thomas  Shtllon,  Translator. 

SHEM  (Hebrew  for  "  name,  renown,  posterity  "),  in  the 
Bible,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  whose  superiority 
over  Canaan  is  reflected  in  the  tradition  that  Noah  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  the  latter  (Gen.  ix.  20-17).  In  the  genealogies 
(x.  II  sqq.),  Shem  numbers  among  his  descendants  Assyrian, 
Arabian,  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  populations,  whence  the  ethnic 
SemilU  (strictly  speaking,  Skemilic)  has  been  coined  as  a  con- 
venient term  for  these  peoples.  It  is  not  altogether  scientific, 
since  the  Lydians  (Lud)  and  Elamites  are  included  among 
Shem's  "sons,"  apparently  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position  or  because  of  their  indebtedness  to  Assyrian  culture. 
On  the  traditions  of  Shem,  see  E.  Meyer,  IsradiUn  u.  t/ack- 
barsUtmmt  (Halle,  1906),  pp.  219  sqq. 

SHEMAKHA,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Baku,  70  m.  W.  of  the  town  of  Baku,  and  in  40*  38'  N. 
and  4S°  40'  E.  It  has  some  ao.ooo  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
Tatars  (75%),  Armenians  and  Russians.  Shemakha  was  the 
capital  of  the  khanate  of  Shirvan,  and  was  known  to  the 
Roman  geographer  Ptolemy  as  Kamachia.  About  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  it  was  the  scat  of  an  English  commercial 
factory,  under  the  traveller  Jenkinson,  afterwards  envoy  extra- 
ordinary of  the  khan  of  Shirvan  to  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia. 
In  1742  Shemakha  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of 
Persia,  who,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  creed  (Sunnite 
Mahommedanism),  built  a  new  town  under  the  same  name  about 
16  m.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  new  Shemakha  was  at  different  times  a  residence  of  the 
khan  of  Shirvan,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  old  town 
rebuilt.  The  Russians  first  entered  Shirvan  in  1723,  but  soon 
retired.  In  1795  they  captured  Shemakha  as  well  as  Baku; 
but  the  conquesf  was  once  more  abandoned,  and  Shirvan  was 
not  finally  annexed  to  Russia  until  1805. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  about  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  (igto, 
census),  25,774.  Among  the  foreign-bom  the  Lithuanians 
and  Poles  predominate — in  19T0  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Polish 
paper  were  published  here.  Shenandoah  is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways.  The  borough  has  a  public  library.  The  United  Greek 
Catholic  Church  (Ruthenian  Rite)  here  is  said  to  be  the  first  of 
this  sect  in  the  United  States;  it  was  organized  as  St  Michael's 
Parish  in  1883,  the  first  building  was  erected  in  z8S6,  and  a  new 
building  was  completed  m  1909.  Shenandoah  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  h«sin  of  the  great  anthracite  coal 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal 
are  its  chief  industries.  A  log  house  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Shenandoah  as  early  as  1835,  but  there  was  no 
further  development  un(il  1863,  when  the  first  ooBiery  was 
opened.    The  borough  was  incorporated  in  1S66. 

SHENANIX>AH  VALLEY  CAMPAIGNS.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  and  at  two  points  in  the  war  these  opera- 
tions rose  to  the  height  of  separate  campaigns  possessing  great 
tignificance  in  the  general  development  of  the  war.  From  a 
mtlitaiy  point  of  view  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  valuable 
to  the  army  which  controlled  it  as  a  requisitioning  area,  for  in 
this  fertile  region  crops  and  cattle  were  pIcntifuL  There  were, 
moreover,  numerous  mills  and  factories.  For  the  Confederates 
the  Valley  was  also  a  recruiting  area.  A  macadamized  road 
from  Lexington  via  Staunton  and  Winchester  to  Marlinsburg 
gave  them  easy  access  to  Maryland  and  enabled  them  to  cover 


Lynchbuig  from  the  north.  By  a  system  of  railways  whk& 
united  at  Gordonsville and  Charlottesville  troops  from  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg  were  detrained  within  easy  distance  of  five  good 
passes  over  Blue  Ridge,  and  as  Strasburg  in  the  valley  lies  almost 
due  west  of  Washington  it  was  believed  in  the  North  that  a 
Confederate  army  thereabouts  menaced  a  city  the  protection 
of  which  was  a  constant  factor  in  the  Federal  plan  of  campaign. 
The  Valley  was  60  m.  wide  at  Martinsburg  and  had  been  cleared 
of  timber,  so  that  the  movements  of  troops  were  not  restricted 
to  the  roads;  the  creeks  and  rivers  were  fordable  at  most  places 
in  summer  by  levelling  the  approaches:  the  terrain  was 
specially  suitable  for  mounted  troops.  The  existence  of  the 
parallel  obstacle  between  Strasburg  and  Newmarket,  the  two 
forks  of  (he  Shenandoah  river  enclosing  the  Massanutton  range, 
afforded  opportunities  for  strategic  manoeuvres. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  immense  army  organized  by  General 
McClellan  advanced  and  threatened  to  sweep  all  before  it. 
The  Confederates,  based  on  Richmond,  were  compelled  to  show 
a  front  westward  to  the  Alleghanies,  northward  to  the  Potomac 
and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic.  The  main  armies  were  engaged 
on  the  Yorktown  peninsula  and  the  other  operations  were 
secondary.  Yet  in  one  instance  a  Confederate  detachment 
that  varied  in  strength  between  5000  and  17,000  contrived  to 
make  some  stir  in  the  world  and  won  renown  for  its  commander. 
General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  with  small  means  achieved  great 
results,  if  wc  look  at  the  importance  which  politics  played  in  the 
alTairs  of  the  belligerents;  and  even  in  a  military  sense  he  was 
admirable  for  skilfully  utilizing  his  experiences,  so  that  his 
discomfitures  of  the  winter  of  i86t,  when  Rosccrans  and  Lander 
and  Kellcy  were  opposed  to  him,  taught  him  how  to  deal  with 
such  Federal  leaders  as  Shields  and  Banks,  Milroy  and  Frf  mont, 
fettered  as  they  all  were  by  the  Lincoln  administration.  The 
Valley  operations  in  1863  began  by  a  retrograde  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  for  Jackson  on  the  1 2th  of  March 
retired  from  Winchester,  and  Banks  at  the  head  of  20,000  men 
look  possession.  Banks  pushed  a  strong  detachment  under 
General  Shields  on  to  Strasburg  a  week  later,  and  Jackson  then 
withdrew  his  small  division  (5000)  to  Mount  Jackson,  so  yielding 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  40  m.  south  of  Winchester.  He  was 
now  acting  under  instructions  to  employ  the  invaders  in  the 
Valley  and  prevent  any  large  body  being  sent  eastward  to  rein- 
force their  main  army;  but  he  was  jiot  to  expose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  defeat.  He  was  to  keep  near  the  enemy,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  be  compelled  to  fight  Banks's  superior  forces. 
Such  instructions,  however,  were  difficult  to  carry  out.  When, 
on  the  2ist  of  March,  B^nks  recalled  Shieldsin  accordance  with 
orders  from  Washington,  Jackson  conceived  that  he  was  bound 
to  follow  Shields,  and,  when  Shields  stood  at  bay  at  Kemstown 
on  the  23rd  of  March  with  7000  men,  Jackson  at  the  head  o{ 
3500  attacked  and  was  badly  beaten. 

For  such  excess  of  zeal  two  years  later  Sigel  was  removed 
from  his  command.  But  in  1862  apparently  such  audacity  was 
true  wisdom,  for  the  proof  thus  afforded  by  Jackson  of  his  inability 
to  contend  with  Shields  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Federal  authorities  as  an  excuse  for  reversing  theirplans:  sliields 
was  reinforced  by  Williams's  division,  and  with  this  force  Banks 
undertook  to  drive  Jackson  from  the  Valley.  A  week  after  the 
battle  of  Kemstown,  Banks  moved  to  Strasburg  with  16,000  men, 
and  a  month  later  (April  29)  is  found  at  Newmarket,  after  much 
skfarmishing  with  Jackson's  rear-guard  which  burnt  the  bridges 
in  retiring.  Meanwhile  Jackson  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  passes 
of  Blue  Ridge,  where  he  too  was  reinforced.  Ewell^  divisicm 
joined  him  at  Swift  Run  Gap,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  be 
decided  to  watch  Banks  with  Ewell's  division  and  to  proceed 
himself  with  the  •emainder  of  his  command  to  join  Edward 
Johnson's  division.then  beset  by  General  Milroy  west  of  Staunton. 
Secretly  moving  by  rail  through  Rockfish  Gap,  Jackson  united 
with  Johnson  and  in  a  few  days  located  MSroy  at  the  vilhge  al 
McDowell.  After  reconnaissance  Jackson  concentrated  bis  forces 
on  Settington  Hill  and  proposed  to  attack  on  the  momm 
(May  8th),  but  on  this  occasion  the  Federals  (Mihoy  having 
just  been  joined  by  Schenck)  took  the  initiative,  and  after  a  four 
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holm*  battle  Jackson  was  able  to  clafan  his  fint  victory.  The 
Confederates  lost  500  out  of  6000  men  and  the  Federals  250  out 
j^^^  ,  ofjsoomen.  Jackson's  pursuit  of  MUroy  and  Schenck 
a^p^^,  was  pro&  Llcss,  and  he  returned  to  bis  camp  at  McDowell 
on  the  i4lh  of  May.  Meanwhile  General  Banks  had 
been  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to  fall  back  from  New- 
narket,  to  send  Shiclds's  division  to  reinforce  General  McDowvU 
at  Fredericksburg,  to  garrison  Front  Royal  and  to  entrench 


there  was  U  brief  duratioq,  fbr  McDowell  was  moving  westward 
from  Fredericksburg  and  Fremont  eastward  from  Franklin 
under  instructions  from  Washington  to  intercept  him.  On 
the  31st  of  May  Fremont  had  reached  Cedar  Creek,  McDowell 
was  at  Front  Royal  and  Jackson  bad  retired  to  Stxasburg, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  detachment  to  come  in. 
This  rejoined  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  J  une.  Ewdl's  division 
held  Fremont  back  until  Jackson  was  on  bis  way  to  Newmarket. 
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the  remainder  of  his  command  at  Strasburg:  and  in  this  situation 
Ihe  enemy  found  him  on  the  r^ndoi  May.  Jackson's  opporlunily 
had  come  to  destroy  Banks's  force  completely.  The  Confederates 
numbered  16.000,  the  Federals  only  6000  men.  Jackson  availed 
fiimsclf  of  the  Luray  Valley  route  to  intercept  Banks  after 
capturing  the  post  at  Front  Royal.  He  captured  the  post, 
but  failed  to  intercept  Banks,  who  escaped  northwards  by  the 
turnpike  road  and  covered  his  retreat  across  the  Potomac  by  a 
rear-guard  action  at  Winchester  on  the  35th  of  May.  Jackson 
{oilowed  and  reached  Halltown  a  few  days  later.    But  his  stay 


McDowell  had  sent  Shields  up  the  Valley  by  the  Luray  route. 
But  Jackson  gained  Newmarket  in  safety  and  destroyed  the 
bridge  by  which  Shields  could  emerge  from  the  Luray  Valley  to 
join  Fremont,  who  was  left  to  cope  with  Jackson  single-handed. 
Jackson's  rearguard  destroyed  the  bridges  and  otherwise  cms 
impeded  Fremont's  advance,  but  a  week  later  (June  ictyt—i 
7th)  Fremont  at  Harrisonburg  located  his  enemy  at  ^"^ 
Cross  Keys  and  next  day  healtacked  with  10,500  men.  ••»~* 
Shields  was  still  at  Luray.  Jackson  held  Fremont  with  Ew^ll's 
division  (8000)  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  left  bank 
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of  the  Shenandoab  near  Port  Republic  to  s«ah  derelopments, 
for  Shields  had  pushed  forward  a  strong  advanced  guard  under 
General  Tyler,  whose  vanguard  (two  squadrons)  croncd  the  river 
while  Frfaont  was  engaged  with  Ewell.  Tyler's  cavali7  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Jackson  retained  possession  of  the 
bridge  by  which  Tyler  and  Fremont  could  unite,  and  next  day 
be  crossed  the  river  to  attack  Tyler's  two  brigades.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  9th  of  June  is  called  the  battle  of  Port  RepuUic. 
Jackson  with  13,000  men  attacked  Tyler  with  3000  men,  and 
Tyler,  after  stoutly  resisting  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  main 
body  under  Shields  would  come  up  from  Conrad's  Store  or  that 
Fremont  would  cross  the  river  and  fall  upon  Jackson,  retired 
with  a  loss  of  some  Soo  men,  leaving  as  many  Confederates 
iort  ie  combat.  Tyler's  brave  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  Shields 
had  once  more  received  orders  from  Washington  which  appeared 
to  him  to  justify  leaving  his  detachment  to  its  fate,  and  Fremont 
could  not  reach  the  river  in  time  to  save  the  bridge,  which  Swell's 
fear-guard  burnt  after  Jackson  had  concentrated  his  forces 
against  Tyler  on  the  right  bank.  A  few  days  later  Jackson 
received  orders  to  quit  the  Valley  and  join  the  main  army  before 
Richmond,  and  President  Lincoln  simultaneously  discovered 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  divisions  of  Frimont,  Banks 
and  McDowell  engaged  in  operations  against  Jackson;  so  the 
Valley  was  at  peace  for  a  time. 

In  stricter  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  main  armies 
in  Virginia,  the  Confederates  brought  off  two  great  coups  in  the 
Valley — Jackson's  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg 
ill  the  autumn  of  186}  and  Ewell's  expulsion  of  Milroy  from 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester  in  June  1863.  The  concentration 
of  the  Federal  forces  in  N.  Virginia  in  May  1864  for  the  campaign 
ithich  ultimately  took  Grant  and  Lee  south  of  the  James  involved 
it  fresh  series  of  operations  in  the  Valley.  At  first  a  Union 
containing  force  was  placed  there  under  Sigel;  this  general, 
however,  took  the  offensive  and  unwisely  accepted  battle  and  was 
defeated  at  Newmarket.  Next  Hunter,  who  superseded  Sigel 
ia  command  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Valley,  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  a  movement  on  Staunton 
and  thence  to  Gordonsville  and  Lynchburg,  with  the  object 
at  destroying  the  railways  and  cand  north  c^  the  James  river 
by  which  troops  and  supplies  reached  the  Confederates  from 
the  West.  Sigel  meanwhile  was  to  cover  the  Ohio  railroad  at 
Martinsburg.  Hunter  encountered  Jones's  division  at  Piedmont 
(Mount  Crawford)  on  the  jth  of  June  and  caused  General  Lee 
to  detach  from  his  main  army  a  division  under  Breckinridge  to  aid 
Jtmes.  Grant  then  detach«l  Sheridan  to  join  Hunter  at  Char- 
lottesville, but  Lee  sent  Hampton's  cavalry  by  a  shonu  route 
to  intercept  Sheridan,  and  a  battle  at  TreviUian  Station  com- 
pelled Sheridan  to  return  and  leave  Hunter  to  his  fate.  The 
losses  in  this  cavalry  combat  exceeded  looo,  for  the  dense 
woods,  the  use  of  barricades  and  the  armament  of  the  mounted 
troops  caused  both  sides  to  fight  on  foot  until  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion brought  the  action  to  an  end.  Sheridan  during  his  three 
months'  command  of  the  Federal  cavalry  had  steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  always  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and,  though  now  compelled  to  return  to  the  Pamunkey,  he  con- 
trived to  draw  Hampton's  force  after  him  in  that  direction.  Mean- 
while on  the  I3lh  of  June  General  Early  had  moved  from  Cold 
Harbor  to  add  his  command  to  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Valley.  Early  succeeded  in  interposing  between  Hunter  and 
Lynchburg,  and  withui  a  week  drove  Hunter  out  of  Virginia  by 
the  Kanawha  river  route.  Early  then  moved  down  the  Valley 
turnpike  unmolested.  Expelling  Sigcl  from  Martinsburg  on  the 
4th  of  July  and  crossing  the  Potomac  opposite  Shatpsburg, 
he  soon  appeared  before  Washington,  after  defeating  an  im- 
provised force  under  Lew  Wallace  on  the  Monocacy.  Grant 
then  detached  Wright's  corps  (VI.)  from  Petenburg  and  called 
Emory's  corps  (XIX.)  from  the  West  to  oppose  Early, 
who  after  creating  serious  alarm  retired,  on  the  ijth  of  July, 
by  Leesburg  and  Snicker's  Gap  into  the  Valley  at  Wnchejter. 
Hunter  had  meanwhile  gained  Harper's  Ferry  via  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and,  wheh  Early  withdrew  towards  Strasburg, 
General  Cnnk  collected  the  forces  of  Hunter  and  Sigd  to  itollow 


the  Confederates,  but  Early  turned  upon  Crook  and  drove 
him  back  to  the  Potomac.  Eariy  then  sent  a  detachment 
into  Maryland  to  bum  the  town  of  Cbambersburg.  Tbe  alarm 
in  the  North  for  the  safety  of  Washington  was  only  quieted 
by  the  appointment  of  General  Sheridan  to  command  in  the 
VaHey. 

He  arrived  on  the  scene  eariy  in  August.  Hit  missiaa  was 
to  drive  Eariy  up  the  Valley  or,  if  tbe  Confedentes  crossed  bto 
Maryland,  to  intercept  their  rctam,  and  in  any  case 
he  was  to  destroy  ^  supplies  in  the  country  which  , 
could  not  be  consumed  hy  his  .own  army.  Sheridan 
made  Harper's  Ferry  his  headquarters  and  concentrated  at 
Halltown.  Early  retained  his  position  about  Bunker's  H31, 
destroyed  the  Ohio  railroad,  and  held  the  main  toad  up  the 
Valley  until  Sheridan  moved  out  in  force  on  the  loth  of  August. 
Eariy  then  retreated  up  the  Valley  to  Fisher's  Hill  (Strastwrg), 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Anderson's  coriis  from 
Richmond.  Sheridan  had  followed  Early,  but  hearing  of  ths 
reinforcement  to  the  enemy,  he  decided  to  take  up  a  de- 
fensive line  at  Halltown— the  only  point  in  the  Valley  mioA 
did  not  favour  flanking  operations— -and  await  reinlorcements. 
Sheridan's  retrograde  movement  from  Cedar  Credc  on  the  iTtk 
of  August  was,  however,  regarded  in  the  North  la  a  agn  ef 
pusillanimity,  and  his  removal  from  tbe  Valley  command  ma 
loudly  called  for.  During  the  retreat  Sheridan's  cavalry  eit- 
countered  Early's  reinforcements,  Anderson's  ooms  and  Fits 
Lee'r  cavalry,  about  Winchester.  Early  had  observed  the 
Federal  movements  from  the  heights  south  of  Stra^urs,  and 
now  followed  Sheridan  down  to  Halltown.  On  the  aist  of  August 
he  again  attacked  Sheridan  at  Summit  Point  south  of  Cbarks- 
town.  A  few  days  later  Early  detached  a  force  to  raid  Williams- 
port,  and  concentrated  his  main  body  behind  tbe  Opetjuan 
near  Bunker's  Hill,  leaving  outposts  on  the  railway,  a  positioa 
which  he  held  at  the  end  of  August.  Sheridan  meanwhile  had 
moved  out  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Opequan  to  seiae 
all  routes  towards  Washington,  from  Martinsburg  on  Eariy^ 
left  as  far  up  as  the  Winchester-Bcrryville  turnpike  by  which 
his  own  reinforcements  reached  the  Valley  through  SnickcrV 
Gap.  Sheridan  also  hdd  the  Smithfield  crossing  of  the  Opequan 
in  Early's  front.  Each  commander,  however,  hesitated  to  bring 
on  a  battle,  Sheridan  because  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  wotild  be  seriously  affected  by  his  defeat  at  this  moment^ 
and  Early  because  with  his  inferior  forces  he  was  content  to 
know  that  his  position  on  Sheridan's  flank  effectively  covered 
the  Valley.  But  Sheridan  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  conastcd 
of  three  small  army  corps  under  Wright  (VI.),  Emoty  (XJX.) 
and  Crook  (VIII.)  and  Torbert's  cavalry  (6000)  in  three  divisioos 
under  Avcrell,  Mcrritt  and  Wilson,  the  whole  numbering  30,000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry  and  27  batteries.  Eariy  continued  to 
hold  Winchester  with  four  divisions  under  Rodes,  Gordon, 
Breckinridge  and '  Ramseur  and  two  cavalry  divisions  under 
Fitz  Lee  and  Lomax.  He  had  soon  been  deprived  of  Anderson's 
corps  which  was  sorely  needi'd  at  Richmond,  a  fact  which 
Sheridan  discovered  through  his  spies  in  Winchester,  and  indeed 
Sheridan  had  been  wailing  a  fortnight  for  this  movement  by 
which  Early's  command  was  to  be  reduced.  For  a  month  the 
two  armies  had  manoeuvred  between  Halltown  and  Strasburg, 
each  commander  hoping  for  such  an  increase  to  his  ovn  or  decrease 
of  his  enemy's  numbers  as  would  justify  attack.  The  Valley 
operations  were  aided  indirectly  by  assaults  and  sorties  about 
Petersburg.  Grant  aimed  at  preventing  Lee  sending  reinforce- 
ments t.0  Eariy  until  Sheridan's  plans  had  been  carried  out. 
Meanwhile  Early  had  been  gathering  up  the  harvests  in  the 
lower  Valley,  but  on  the  loth  of  August  Sheridan  was  able  to 
report  "  1  have  destroyed  everything  that  was  eatable  south  of 
Winchester,  and  they  will  have  to  haul  supplies  from  well  up 
to  Staunton."  Sheridan  in  September  could  put  33,000  infantry 
and  8000  cavalry  into  action,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  visited 
by  Grant,  who  encouraged  his  subordinate  to  seize  an  opportunity 
to  attack  the  enemy. 

The  first  encounter  of  Sheridan  and  Eariy  took  place  on  the 
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19th  of  September  about  1  m.  east  of  Winchester.  Sheridan 
bad  crossed  tltc  Opequon  and  found  the  enemy  in  position 
astride  the  Wtnchcster-Bcrryville  road.  Early  was  out- 
numbered and  outfooght.but  he  attributed  his  defeat  to 
tlie  enemy's  "  immense  superiority  in  cavalry,"  and  in 
fact  Sheridan  depicts  Merritt's  division  as  charging  with  sabic 
or  pistol  in  hand  and  literally  riding  down  a  hostile  battery, 
talung  iioo  prisoners  and  5  guns.  The  Federal  victory, 
however,  cost  Sheridan  4300  casualties  and  he  had  hoped  for 
greater  success,  sine*  Early  had  divided  his  forces.  Sheridan's 
plsn  was  to  overwhelm  Ramseur  before  he  could  be  supported 
by  Rode*  and  Gordon,  but  Early  contrived  to  bring  these 
divisions  up  and  counterattack  while  Sheridan  was  engaged 
with  Ramseur.  Early  had  confided  his  left  to  Fiti  Lee's  cavalry 
and  taken  Breckinridge  to  strengthen  his  right.  But  Merritt's 
bonenten  rode  through  tbe  Confederate  cavalry,  who  fled, 
commanlcatlng  their  panic  to  the  faifantry  of  the  left  wing,. 
^^^  and  the  day  was  lost.  Early  retreated  through 
ItSr'  Newtown  and  Strasburg,  but  at  Fisher's  HUl  behind 
Tumbling  Run,  where  the  Valley  was  entrenched  on 
a  front  of  3  m.  between  the  Shenandoah  river  and  Little  North 
Mountain,  Lariy  rallied  his  forces  and  again  detailed  his  cavalry 
to  protect  his  left  from  a  turning  movement.  But  Sheridan 
repeated  his  manceuvre,  and  again  on  the  12nd  of  September 
Early  was  attacked  and  routed.  General  Crook's  column  having 
outflanked  him  by  a  ditour  on  the  westctn  or  Back  road.  Early 
now  retreated  to  Mount  Jackson,  checked  the  pursuit  at  Rodc's 
Hilt,  and,  evading  all  Shcridan*s  efforts  to  bring  him  again  to 
battle,  reached  Port  Republic  on  the  >sth  of  ^tember.  On 
learning  of  this  disaster,  and  the  distress  of  hb  troops,  General 
Lee  promised  to  send  him  boots,  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
under  pressure  of  Grant's  army,  he  could  not  spare  any  troops. 
Lee  had  estimated  Sheridan's  force  at  i>,ooo  effective  Infantry, 
and  Early's  report  as  to  his  being  nulnumbercd  by  three  or 
four  to  one  was  not  credited.  Yet  Early  had  much  to  do  to 
avoid  <destfuctlon,  for  Sheridan  had  planned  to  cut  off  Early 
by  moving  his  cavalry  up  the  Luray  Valley  to  Newmarket 
while  the  infantry  held  him  at  Fisher's  Hill;  but  Torbert 
with  the  cavalry  blundered.  Sheridan  made  Harrisonburg 
his  headquarters  on  the  tsth  of  September,  where  he  relieved 
Averell  <rf  his  command  for  having  failed  to  pursue  after  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill.  In  the  Erst  week  of  October  Sheridan 
held  a  line  across  the  Valley  from  Port  Republic  along  North 
river  to  the  Back  road,  and  hii  cavalry  had  advanced  to  Waynes- 
boro to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  there,  to  drive  off  cattle, 
and  bum  the  mills  and  all  forage  and  breadstuffs.  Early  had 
taken  refuge  in  Blue  Ridge  at  Rockfish  Gap,  where  he  awaited 
Rosser's  cavalry  and  Kershaw's  division  (Longslreet's  corps), 
for  Lee  had  resolved  upon  again  reinforcing  the  Valley  command, 
and  upon  iheir  arrival  Early  advanced  to  Mount  Crawford  and 
thence  to  Newmarket.  The  Federals  retired  before  him,  but 
his  cavalry  was  soon  to  suffer  another  repulse,  for  Rosser  and 
Lomaz  having  followed  up  Sheridan  closely  on  the  olh  of 
October  with  five  brigades,  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Torbert 
turned  upon  this  body  when  K  reached  Tom's  Brook  (Fisher's 
Hill)  and  routed  it.  Sheridan  burnt  the  bridges  behind  him 
as  he  retired  on  Winchester,  and  apparently  trusted  that  Early 
would  trouble  him  no  more  and  then  he  would  rejoin  Grant  at 
Petersburg.  But  Early  determined  to  go  north  again,  though 
he  had  to  rely  upon  Augusta  county,  south  of  ILirrisonburg, 
tor  suppUes,  for  Sheridan  had  wasted  Rockingham  and  Shenan- 
doah counties  in  accordance  with  Grant's  order.  The  Union 
commander-in-chief,  contemplating  a  longer  struggle  between 
the  nuin  armies  than  he  had  at  first  reckoned  on,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  devastation  of  the  Valley  should  he  thorough 
and  luting  in  its  effect. 

Sheridan  at  Winchester  was  now  free  to  detach  troop*  to  aid 
Grant,  or  remain  quiescent  covering  the  Ohio  railroad,  or  move 
cast  of  Blue  Ridge.  He  had  resisted  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  Grant  had  endorsed,  that  Early  should  be  driven 
through  the  Blue  Riilge  back  on  Richmond.  Sheridon  pointed 
out  Uui  gucnilia  forces  were  always  in  his  rear,  that  he  would  need 


to  reopen  the  Alexandria  railroad  as  a  line  of  supply,  that  he 
must  detach  forces  to  hold  the  Valley  and  protect  the  raibroads, 
and  that  on  nearing  Richmond  be  might  be  attacked  by  a  column 
sent  out  by  Lee  to  aid  Eariy.  Yet  in  faa  Sheridan  carried  out 
the  government  programme  at  tbe  beginning  of  1865,  and 
therefore  we  may  assume  that  his  objections  in  October  were 
not  well-founded.  Then  he  was  expected  to  drive  Early  out 
of  the  Valley,  but  halted  at  Harrisonburg  and,  although  in 
superior  force,  afterwards  retired  to  Winchester,  and  his  boast  of 
having  wasted  tbe  Valley  seemed  ill-timed,  since  Eariy  was  able 
to  follow  him  down  to  Strasburg.  There  was  evidently  some 
factor  in  the  case  which  is  not  disclosed  by  Sheridan  in  his 
Memoirs. 

Eariy  at  Newmarket  on  the  9th  of  October  said  that  he  could 
depend  on  only  6000  muskets  if  be  tletached  Kershaw,  and 
be  had  discovered  that  all  positions  m  the  Valley 
could  be  timed,  that  the  open  country  favoured  the 
shock  tactics  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  -nd  so  placed 
his  own  cavalry  at  a  disadvantage,  who,  he  declared,  could  not 
by  dismounted  action  withstand  attacks  by  superior  numbers 
with  the  arme  llaiiche.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  appear 
that  Early  showed  great  enterprise  in  following  Sheridan  down 
to  Strasburg  on  the  13th  of  October  "  to  thwart  his  purposes 
if  he  should  contemplate  moving  across  the  Ridge  or  sending 
troops  to  Grant."  But  as  his  forward  position  at  Fisher's  Hill 
could  not  be  long  maintained  for  want  of  forage,  he  resolved 
to  attack  Sheridan,  and  on  the  night  of  the  iSth  of  October  be 
sent  three  divisions  under  Gordon  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear, 
while  Kershaw's  division  attacked  his  left  and  Wharton's  division 
and  the  artillery  engaged  him  In  front.  The  attack  was  timed 
to  commence  at  s  A.u.  on  the  I9tb  of  October,  when  Rosser's 
cavalry  was  to  engage  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  that  of  Lomox 
was  to  close  the  Luray  Valley.  This  somewhat  complicated 
disposition  of  forces  was  entirely  successful,  and  Early  counted 
his  gains  as  1300  prisoners  and  18  guns  after  routing  the  Federal 
corps  Vin.  and  XIX.  and  causing  Wright's  corps  (VI.)  to  retire. 
Yet  before  nightfall  Early's  force  was  in  turn  routed  and  he  lost 
33  guns.  Early's  report  Is  that  of  a  disheartened  general. 
He  complains  that  his  troops  took  to  plundering,  that  his  regi- 
mental ofHccTS  were  incapable;  and  it  is  always  the  Federal 
cavalry  that  cause  panic  by  threatening  to  charge;  he  has  to 
confess  that  with  a  whole  day  before  him  he  could  neither  com- 
plete his  victory  nor  take  up  a  [>osltion  for  defence,  nor  even 
retreat  in  good  order  with  the  spoils  of  battle.  Sheridan  had, 
it  seems,  actually  put  Wright's  corps  in  march  for  Petersburg 
when  news  of  Eariy's  advance  down  the  Valley  reached  him; 
then  he  recalled  Wright  and  on  tbe  14th  of  October  was  holding 
a  defensive  line  along  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  Creek  west  of  the 
Valley  pike  about  Middlcton.  Early  had  reconnoitred  and 
withdrawn  as  far  as  Fisher's  Hill  near  Strasburg.  Sheridan 
at  this  juncture  was  called  to  Washington  to  consult  Hallcck, 
the  "  chief  of  staff,"  on  the  i6th  of  October  in  reference  to  his 
future  movements:  for  Halleck  claimed  to  control  Sheridan  and 
often  modified  Grant's  instructions  to  his  subordinate.  Before 
Sheridan  could  rejoin  his  army  on  the  19th  of  October  Eariy 
had  attacked  and  routed  it,  but  Sheridan  met  the  fugitives  and 
rallied  them  with  the  cry:  "  We  must  face  the  other  way." 
He  found  Getty's  division  and  the  cavalry  acting  as  icar-guard, 
and  resolved  to  attack  as  soon  as  his  troops  could  be  reorganized. 
Sheridan  was,  however,  disturbed  by  reports  of  Longstreet'f 
coming  by  the  Front  Royal  road  to  cut  Um  off  at  Winchester, 
and  hesitated  for  some  hours;  but  at  4  pjn.  he  attacked  and 
drove  back  tbe  Confederates  and  so  recovered  all  the  grottnd 
lost  in  the  morning,  and  recaptured  his  abandoned  guns  and 
baggage. 

After  the  Datlle  of  Cedar  Cieek,  Euly  again  retreated  south  to 
Newmarket  and  ShcridaB  was  In  no  coadition  to  pursue.  Th« 
Federal  government  had  agreed  to  Sheridan'*  proposal  to  fortify 
a  defensive  line  at  Kemstown  and  bold  it  with  a  detachment 
while  Sheridan  rejobied  Grant  with  the  main  body.  On  tbe  iitb 
of  November,  Early  again  advanced  to  rcconrtoltre  at  Cedar 
Creek,  but  was  driven  back  to  Newmarket.    At  tbe  I 
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of  December  the  weather  threatened  to  interfere  with  movement, 
and  both  sides  began  to  send  back  troops  to  Petersburg.  During 
the  winter  there  were  only  cavalry  raids  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  in  February  1865  the  infantry  remaining  on  each  side  was 
(ess  than  a  strong  division.  Sheridan  seized  the  opportunity  to 
advance  with  10,000  cavalry.  Early  delayed  this  advance  with 
his  cavalry,  while  he  evacuated  Staunton;  he  called  up  a 
brigade  to  defend  Lynchburg  and  proceeded  to  Waynesboro 
to  await  developments.  Sheridan  feared  to  advance  on  Lynch- 
burg leaving  Early  on  his  flank  and  decided  to  attack  Early  at 
Waynesboro;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  the  Federal  commander 
was  rewarded  by  decisive  victory,  capturing  1600  Confederates 
and  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Early  himself  escaped  and 
Rosser's  cavalry  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  the  Valley,  but  with 
Early's  third  defeat  all  organized  resistance  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  came  to  an  end.  Sheridan  moved  over  Blue  Ridge  to 
Chadottesville  and  began  his  work  of  destruction  south  and 
east.  Lynchburg  was  too  strongly  held  to  be  captured,  but  from 
Amherst  Court  House  the  railway  to  Charlottesville  and  the 
canal  to  Richmond  were  destroyed,  and  thus  Lee's  army  was 
deprived  of  these  arteries  of  supply.  On  the  lotfa  of  March  at 
Columbia,  on  the  James  river  south  of  Charlottesville,  Sheridan 
sent  couriers  to  advise  Grant  of  his  success,  and  on  the  igth  of 
March  he  rejoined  the  main  army  in  Eastern  Virginia,  receiving 
Grant's  warm  commendation  for  having  "  voluntarily  deprived 
himself  of  independence."  (G.  W.  R.) 

SHENDI,  a  town  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  the  muJiria 
(province)  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  in  18°  i'  N., 
33°  59'  E.,  and  104  m.  N.N.VV.  of  Khartum  by  rail.  Shcndi 
possesses  small  manufactories  of  leather,  iron  and  cotton;  ex- 
tensive railway  workshops  and  a  government  experimental  farm. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Egyptian  army 
stationed  in  the  Sudan.  Shcndi  lies  within  the  "  Island  of 
Merot "  and  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Thirty  miles  north 
are  the  pyramids  of  Mero£.  On  the  opposite  (west)  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  the  village  of  Metemraa,  whence  there  is  a  caravan 
route  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  to  the  Merawi  (Mcrowc)  by  Jcbci 
Barkal;  this  was  the  route  followed  by  the  desert  column 
under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  in  1884  in  the  Gordon  relief  expedition. 
In  1771  James  Bruce  stayed  some  time  at  Shendi — then  governed 
by  a  woman — on  his  way  to  Egypt  after  visiting  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  When  the  Egyptians  invaded  the  Sudan  in  1820 
Shendi,  then  a  plai:e  of  considerable  size,  submitted  to  Ismail 
Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1833,  how- 
ever, Ismail  and  his  chief  followers  were  treacherously  burnt  to 
death  at  Shendi  by  order  of  the  mck  (ruler)  of  the  town,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Egyptians.  Later  in  the  same 
year  an  Egyptian  army  from  Kordofan  razed  the  town  to  the 
ground,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being  massacred.  From  that 
period  until  the  establishment  of  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  in  1898 
Shendi  was  but  a  poor  village.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been 
comparatively  rapid.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  fertile  land 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SHfiNG-KINO,  Shen-kimg,  or  Ijao-tunc,  a  province  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  in  southern  Manchuria.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  50,000  sq.  m.  and  contains  a  population  of  4,000,000. 
Its  capital  is  Mukden,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  known,  Shing-king, 
"  the  Flourishing  Capital."  The  province  includes  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula,  the  most  southern  part  ol  which,  including 
Port  Arthur,  is  leased  to  Japan. 

Sh6ng-kinK  is  largely  mountainous.  A  line  drawn  from  King-chow 
Fu  (41  12'  N.,  121*  lo*  E.)  N.E.  to  Mukden,  and  then  south  by  west 
through  Lteoi->'ang  and  Hai-ch6ng  to  Kai-ping  and  the  sea,  would 
define  the  level  country.  A  targe  portion  of^the  plain,  being  an 
alluvial  deposit,  is  extremely  fcrtirc,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bca  the  satme  exudation  common  in  the  north  of  China  renders  futile 
all  attempts  at  cultivation.  North  and  cast  of  this  district  run 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-and-south 
erection.  Tlie  climate  of  Sh6ng-king  is  marked  by  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature  varies  from  70"  to  90^  F.,  and 
in  winter  from  50*  above  to  to"  below  zero.  The  mountain  scenery 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  such  as  are 
common  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  being  the  only  common 
English  tree  which  is  there  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  most 
teponaot  riven  are  the  Liao-bo  and  the  Yalu.  The  former  ukes  iu 


rise  in  Mongolia,  and  after  running  an  easteriy  course  for  aboyt 
400  m.,  turns  S.W.,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ying-tsze,  up  to  which  town.  30  m.  from  the  bar, 
the  river  is  navigable  lor  lai^  junks.  The  Valu  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south  of  the  plam,  and  empties  into  ttic  Yelk>w  Sea. 

The  chief  cities,  Mukden,  Liao-yang,  Niu-chwang,  Port 
Arthur  and  Taiten  (Dalny)  ate  separately  noticed.  Niu-dtwang 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  province.  Sb<ng-king  b  well  supplied 
with  railways,  Mukden  being  in  direct  railway  connexion  with 
Peking,  Niu-chwang,  Port  Arthur  and  Tairen  as  well  (S  with  the 
Korean  railways,  and  with  Europe  and  VUdivostock  by  the 
trans-Siberian  line.  The  Mukden-Peking  railway  follows  the 
route  of  the  imperial  highway  from  Peking,  which  passe*  thnugli 
the  Gieat  WaO  at  Shan-kai-kwan  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Chih-li,  and  after  leaving  Mukden  divides  into  three 
branches — one  going  eastward  to  Korea,  another  going  by 
Kirin  and  A-she-ho  to  San-sing,  while  a  third  dtveigcs  N.  by 
W.  to  Fakumen,  thence  through  Mongolia  to  Pe-tu-na,  and 
then  to  Tsi-tsi-har,  Mergen,  ai>d  the  Amur.  Another  load  leads 
east  from  Niu-chwang  to  Fung-hwang<hung,  now  a  station  on 
the  Mukden-Korea  railway.  The  chief  agricultural  pioducu  are 
wheat,  barley,  millel,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco. 
Coal,  iron  and  gold  arc  also  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  various  localities.   (See  also  Manchu  ria  and  Ciu  HA.) 

SHEN-SI,  a  northern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Great  Wall,  W.  by  the  province  of  Kan-suh,  S.  by  the  province 
of  Sze<h'uen,  and  E.  by  Shan-si,  fiom  which  it  is  sepatalcd  by 
the  Hwang-ho.  Area  about  75,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  8,300,000. 
Si'gan  Fu  {qji.),  or  Sian  Fu,  is  the  provincial  capital;  there  are  six 
other  prcfectural  cities.  Shen-si  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
barrier  of  mountains,  consisting  of  the  Fu-niu  Shan  and  the  Tsing- 
ling  Shan,  which  attain  elevations  of  over  it, 000  ft.,  and  run 
across  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  from  east  to  west.  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  tie  the  basins  of  the  Wei-ho  and  of 
several  other  tributaries  to  the  Hwang-ho.  The  name  Sbcn-si, 
"  west  of  the  pass,"  refers  to  the  Timgkwan  pass,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Wei  and  the  Hwang-ho.  The  valley  of  the 
Wei,  situated  between  high  tableland  (the  Ordos  plateau)  00 
the  north  and  rugged  mountains  to  the  south,  forms  the  great 
chaniKl  of  communication  between  Eastern  China  and  Central 
Asia,  Were  it  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  the  Chinese  colonics 
in  Central  Asia  would  be  completely  severed  from  the  mother 
country,  hence  the  eagerness  evinced  by  the  government  through- 
out all  history  to  retain  possession  of  the  region.  In  this  district 
are  the  sites  of  cities  used  as  capitals  of  China  in  remote  antiquity. 
Si-gan  Fu,  founded  in  the  3rd  century  b.c,  was  usually  the  capital 
until  the  time  of  the  Kin  dynasty  (a.d.  1137),  and  it  was  chosen 
by  the  dowager  empress  as  the  temporary  capital  during  the 
stress  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  (1900-1901).  It  a  noted  also  as 
containing  the  celebrated  Ncstorian  tablet,  erected  a.o.  781,  on 
which  is  engraved  an  edict  according  tolerance  to  the  Nestorian 
missionaries.  Modem  Christian  (Protestant)  mission  work  in  the 
city  dates  from  1876.  The  walls  of  Si-gan  enclose  a  square 
space  of  fi  m.  each  way,  and,  unlike  most  Chinese  cities,  its 
fortifications  are  kept  in  perfect  repair.  During  the  Mahommcdan 
rebellion  it  was  closely  invested  for  two  years  (1868-1870)  by  the 
rebels,  who,  however,  failed  to  capture  it.  During  a  great  famine 
which  occurred  in  190a  about  2,500,000  persons  in  the  province 
died  of  starvation. 

From  Si-gan  Fu  radiate  a  number  of  roads  going  east,  south  and 

west.  The  oast  road  is' the  great  Tung-kwan  road,  which  forms  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  Peking  and  the  nonh- 
castern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Sze-ch'uen.  Yun-nan  and  Til>et. 
To  the  south,  one  road  crosses  the  mountains  to  Shang  Cbow,  and 
on  to  the  Tan  river,  an  alllucnt  of  the  llan-kiang,  and  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  the  Yangtszc-kiang;  and  another  leads  to 
Han-chung  Fu  and  Sze-ch'uen.  Leavinc  the  west  gate  of  the  city 
two  roads  lead  to  Lan-chow  Fu,  from  which  town  begins  the  great 
high  noad  into  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Lian-diow  Fu,  Kan-chow 
Fu  and  Su-chow  to  Hami,  where  it  forks  into  two  branches  which 
follow  respectively  the  norllicm  and  southern  foot  of  the  Tian-shan 
range,  and  are  known  as  the  Tian-shan  pei  lu  and  the  Tian-shan  nan 
lu.  It  was  ak>ng  these  roads  that  the  fame  of  China  first  reached 
Europe,  and  it  was  by  tfie  Tian-shan  nan  lu  that  Marco  Polo  entered 
the  empire.    To  defend  this  line  of  communication  the  Great  Wall 
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WIS  extended  bevond  Su<bow,  and  the  Kia-yu  gate,  "  the  door  or  the 
empire,"  mu  built.  During  the  reign  of  Hia>wuTi  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
Chinese  fr.l'-.nir^  riTid  high  ronfl*  linri  vr,rh  fonlfioil  chics  were 
established  aloni^  this  route,  and  tlioiigli  at  times  ihc  BO\'crnnicnt 
have  lost  jwsscssion  of  the  line  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  it  has  always 
succeetjed  in  re-establishing  its  supremacy  over  it.  Occupying  a 
pusition,  then,  at  the  confluence  of  the  reads  which  connect  north- 
eastern China  with  its  western  and  south-western  portions.  Si-can 
Ku  is  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  It  has  few  manufac- 
tures, but  docs  an  extensive  trade  princip.5lly  in  tlic  import.uion  of 
silk  from  Cheh-kiang  and  Sze-ch'ucn,  tea  from  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan, 
and  sugar  from  Sze-ch'ucn,  and  in  the  exportation  of  these  and  oilier 
articles  (such  as  skins  and  furs)  to  Kan-suh,  Russia  and  Central  Asia. 

Shcn-si  is  purely  an  agricultural  province.  Its  principal  products 
are  cotton,  wheat  and  opium — the  anti-opium  decrees  of  iyo6  had 
little  effect  on  the  province  up  to  1910 — and  these  it  exchanges 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  coal,  iron,  salt,  &c.  Kao-liang, 
pulse,  millet,  maize,  groundnut,  barley,  beans,  jjeasc,  lucerne,  and 
rape  seed  are  also  grown.  The  VVci  basin  being  a  loess  region  is  unfit 
for  rice,  but  for  the  same  reason  it  produces  fme  crops  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labour.  The  Shen-si 
opium  is  much  valued  by  smokers  and  ranked  next  to  the  Shan-si 
drug,  which  was  second  only  to  that  produced  in  Kan-suh.  Coal 
abounds  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  but  owing  to  difliculty 
iif  rr.insit  it  i-.  not  wfirkcd  to  .iiiy  proat  evli-nt.  Tlit'  wiriter-i  ,-iro  cnld, 
L_i  _!j^r:,  jnd  ttiougb  truit  l.-^L^.il.uujjLl  jjij  ^.-c  juor-t  productive,  no 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  arc  to  be  met  with  within  the  province. 
Shen-si  is  specially  noted  for  the  varnish  tree.  Wolves  are  numerous 
in  the  mountains;  the  heroiit  ibis»  wild  goose  and  snipe  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wei. 

See  M.  Broomhall.  Tke  Chinese  Empire  (London,  1907),  pp.  i^- 
2n8;  L.  Richard,  Comprehensive  Geography  oj  the  Chinese  Empire 
(Shanghai,  1908),  pp.  39-46,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

8HBHST0NB,  WILLIAM  (i^M-iySj),  English  poet,  son  Of 
Thomas  Shenstone  and  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Pcnn  of 
Harborough  Hall,  Hagley,  was  bom  at  the  Leasowcs,  a  property 
in  the  parish  of  Halesowen,  now  in  Worcestershire,  but  then 
itKluded  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  At  school  he  began  a  life- 
long friendship  with  Richard  Jago,  and  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  1732,  he  made  another  firm 
friend  in  Richard  Graves,  the  author  of  The  Spiritual  Quixote. 
He  took  no  degree,  but,  while  still  at  Oxford,  he  published 
for  private  circulation  Poems  on  various  occasions,  vrrillen 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  author  (1 737).  This  edition,  containing 
the  first  draft  of  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  Shenstone  tried  hard 
to  suppress,  but  in  1742  be  published  anonymously  a  revised 
form  of  The  Schoolmistress,  a  Poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser. . . . 
The  original  was  Sarah  Lloyd,  teacher  of  the  village  school 
where  Shenstone  received  his  first  education.  Isaac  Disraeli 
pointed  out  that  it  should  not  be  daiocd,  as  ft  was  by  Robert 
Dodsley,  as  a  moral  poem,  but  that  it  was  intended  as  a  burlesque, 
to  which  Shenstone  appended  in  the  first  instance  a  "  ludicrous 
index."  In  1741  he  published  The  Judgment  of  Hercules.  He 
inherited  Ihc  Leasowcs  estate,  and  retired  there  in  1745  to 
undertake  what  proved  the  chief  work  of  his  life,  the  beautifying 
of  his  property.  He  embarked  on  elaborate  schemes  of  landscape 
gardening  which  gave  the  Leasowcs  a  wide  celebrity,  but  sadly 
impoverished  the  owner.  Shenstone  was  not  a  contented  recluse. 
He  desired  constant  admiration  of  bis  gardens,  and  be  never 
ceased  to  lament  his^ack  of  fame  as  a  poet. 

Shcnslonc's  poems  of  nature  were  written  in  praise  of  her  most 
artificial  aspects,  but  the  emotions  tbcy  express  were  obviously 
genuine.  His  Schootmislress  was  admired  by  Goldsmith,  with 
whom  Shenstone  bad  much  in  common,  and  his  "Elegies" 
written  at  various  times  and  to  some  extent  biographical  in 
character  vron  the  praise  of  Robert  Bums  who,  in  the  preface 
to  Poems,  chiefly  in  Ike  Scottish  Dialed  (1786),  called  him  "  that 
celebrated  poet  whose  divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  language, 
our  nation  and  our  species."  The  best  example  of  purely 
technical  skill  in  his  works  is  perhaps  his  success  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  anapaestic  trimeter  in  his  "Pastoral  Ballad  in  Four 
Parts  "  (written  in  1 743),  but  fiist  printed  in  Dudsley's  Collection 
of  Poems  (vol.  iv.,  1755).  Shenstone  ilied  unmarried  on  the  nth 
of  February  1763. 

His  works  were  first  published  by  his  friend  Robert  Dod«Iey  (3 
vols.,  1764-1769).  The  second  volume  contains  Dodskry's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Leasowes.  The  last,  consistingof  correspondence  with 
Craves.  Jaeo  and  others,  appeared  after  Uodsley's  death.  Other 
kitcrs  oT Shenslofle's  are  included  in  Sitetl  Lellers  (ed.  Thomas  Hill 


1778).  The  letters  of  I-ady  Luxborough  (nte  Henrietta  St  John)  to 
Shenstone  were  printed  by  T.  Dodsley  in  1775:  much  additional 
correspondence  is  prcstr\"ed  in  the  British  Museum — letters  to  Lady 
Luxborough  (Add.  MS.  28958),  Dodslcy's  letters  to  Shenstone  (Add. 
MS.  28959),  and  corresjxjndencc  between  Shenstone  and  Bishop 
Percy  from  1757  to  1763 — the  last  bein^  of  especial  interest.  To 
Shenstone  was  due  the  original  suggestion  of  Percy's  Keliques,  a 
service  which  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  precursors 
of  the  romantic  movement  in  English  literature.  Sec  also  Richard 
Craves,  Rccoltections  of  some  particuUrs  in  the  Life  oJ  tke  Lale  William 
Shenstone  (1788);  H.  Sydney  Grazcbrook,  The  Family  of  Shenstone 
tke  Poet  (1890):  Lennox  Morison,  "  Shenstone,"  in  the  Genlleman's 
Magazine  (vol.  289,  1900,  pp.  196-205);  A.  Chalmers,  Enf^lish  Poets 
(1810,  vol.  xiii.),  with  "Life"  by  Samuel  Johnson:  his  Poetical 
Works  (Edinburgh,  1854),  with  "  Life  "  by  G.  Gilfillan;  T.  D'Isracli, 
"  The  Domestic  Life  of  a  Poet — Shenstone  vindicated,"  in  Curiosities 
of  Literature;  and  "  Burns  and  Shenstone,"  in  Furth  in  Field  (1894), 
by  "  Hugh  Haliburton  "  (J.  L.  Robertson). 

SHEPPARD,  JOHN  [Jack]  (1702-1724),  English  criminal, 
was  born  at  Stepney,  near  London,  in  December  1702.  His 
father,  who,  like  his  grandfather  and  grcat-grudfatber,  was 
a  carpenter,  died  the  (oUowiog  year,  and  Jack  Sheppard  was 
brought  up  in  the  Bisbopsgate  workhouse.  One  of  bis  father's 
old  employers  apprenticed  him  to  the  family  trade,  but  young 
Sheppard  fell  into  bad  company  at  a  neighbouring  Bruty  Lane 
tavern.  Here  he  met  Elizabeth  Lyon,  known  as  "  Edgeworth 
Bess,"  a-  woman  of  looae  character  with  whom  he  lived,  and  to 
gratify  whose  tastes  he  committed  many  of  has  Crimea.  At  the 
end  of  1733  he  was  arrested  as  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  thence- 
forward, he  says,  "  I  fdl  to  robbing  almost  every  one  that  stood 
in  my  way,"  Joseph  Blake,  known  as  "  Bkicskin,"  being  a 
frequent  tonfederate.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1734  he  twice 
escaped  from  gaol,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  period  be  was 
responsible  for  an  almost  daily  robbeiy  in  or  near  London. 
Eventually,  however,  his  independent  attitude  provoked  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Jonathan  Wild,  who  procured  bis  capture  at 
the  end  of  July.  Sheppard  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
ciondemned  to  death,  but,  hirgely  thanks  to  "  Edgewonh  Bess," 
he  managed  to  escape  from  the  condemned  ceU,  and  was  soon 
back  in  his  old  haunts.  In  September  he  was  rearrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  strongest  part  of  Newgate,  being  actually 
chained  to  the  floor  of  his  cell,  but  by  a  combination  of  strength 
and  skill  he  escaped  through  the  chimney  to  the  roof  of  the  prison , 
whence  he  lowered  himself  into  the  adjoining  house.  After  a 
few  days'  concealment  he  was  rash  enough  to  reappear  in  the 
Dniry  Lane  quarter.  He  was  captured,  hopelessly  drunk,  in 
a  Qare  Market  tavern  and  reimprisoncd,  his  ceU  being  now 
watched  night  and  day.  On  the  i6th  of  November  1724  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn.    He  was  then  not  quite  twenty-two. 

Sheppard  has  been  made  the  unworthy  hero  of  much  romance, 
of  which  Harrison  Ainsworlh's  novel.  Jack  Skeppard  (1839),  is 
the  most  notable  instance.  In  truth  he  was  merely  a  vulgar 
scoundrel,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rob  bis  only  real  friend. 

Sccvl  fifarrativeofall  the  Robberies,  Escapes,  {fc,  of  John  Sheppard, 
attributed  to  Daniel  Defoe  (London.  1724):  Newtate  Calendar, 
ed.  KiMpp  and  Baldwin;  Griffiths.  Chronicles  of  Newgate;  British 
Journal  (August,  October  1724) ;  Weekly  Journal  (August,  September, 
Novemlwr  1724);  Celebrated  Trials. 

SHEFPET.  an  island  off  ibc  Kentish  coast  of  England,  included 
in  the  north-eastern  parliamentary  division  of  Kent.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  several  low  islands  which  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  ramifying  creeks  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mcdway.  The  strait  isolating  Sheppey  is  called  the  Swale; 
it  is  about  3  m.  broad  at  its  easlcm  end,  but  narrows  to  some 
300  yds.  at  the  west,  where  it  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  by  a  branch  of 
the  Soulh-Easlem  &  Chatham  railway,  and  by  a  road.  There  was 
formerly  a  ferry  here,  as  there  are  at  two  other  points.  Sheppey 
is  low-lying,  with  one  small  elevation  slightly  exceeding  300  ft. 
near  the  north  coast,  which  presents  slight  clills  towards  the 
shallow  sea.  These  are  frequently  encroached  upon  by  the  sea, 
while  the  flat  shore  on  the  south  is  protected  by  embankments. 
Sheppey  is  10}  ro.  in  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.,  while  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  s  m.  On  the  south,  narrow  branches 
of  the  Swale,  formerly  wider,  divide  the  isles  of  Harty  and  Elmley 
from  the  main  island,  of  which,  however,  they  now  practically 
form  part.   Sheppey  is  for  the  most  part  treeless  but  very  fertile. 
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bearing  much  gtun  and  {rait;  its  name,  nwanuig  the  "  island 
of  sbecp,"  is  Mill  appropriate,  as  great  flocks  are  bred.  On  the 
west  are  the  port  of  Queenboiough  and  the  naval  station  of  Sbeer- 
ness.  From  here  the  Sheppey  light  railway  rans  east  through 
the  island,  serving  Minster  and  Lqrsdown,  which  are  in  some 
favour  as  seaside  resorts.  The  London  day,  of  which  the  island 
is  composed,  abounds  in  fossils. 

SHBFSTONB.  SIR  THBOPHILUS  (1817-1893),  British  South 
African  statesman,  was  bom  at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  England, 
on  the  8lb  of  January  1817.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his 
father,  the  Rev.  William  Shepstone,  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony. 
Young  Shepstone  was  educated  at  the  native  mission  stations 
at  which  his  father  worlicd,  and  the  lad  acquired  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Kaffir  languages,  a  circumstance  wliich  determined 
his  career.  In  the  Kaffir  War  of  iSjs  be  served  as  headquarteis 
interpreter  on  the  staff  of  the  govenwr,  Sir  Boijamin  D'Uriun, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  remained  on  the  frontier  as  clerk 
to  the  agent  for  the  native  tribes.  In  iSjShewasoneof  theparty 
sent  from  Cape  Colony  to  occupy  Port  Natal  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain.  This  force  was  recalled  in  1839,  when  Shepstone  was 
appointed  British  resident  among  the  Fingo  and  other  tribes  in 
Kaffraria.  Here  he  remained  until  the  definite  establishment 
of  British  rule  in  Natal  and  its  organization  as  an  administrative 
entity,  when  Shepstone  was  made  (1845)  agent  for  the  native 
tribes.  In  1848  he  became  captain-general  irf  the  native  levies; 
in  1855  judicial  assessor  in  native  causes;  and,  in  1856,  on  the 
remodelling  of  the  Natal  government,  secretary  for  native  affairs 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  This 
position  he  held  until  1877.  Thus  for  over  thirty  years  be  was 
the  director  of  native  policy  in  NataL  A  man  of  strong  will  and 
pronounced  views  he  gained  a  great  influence  over  the  natives, 
by  whom  he  was  called  "  father,"  and,  in  acknowledgment  of 
bis  hunting  exploits,  "  Somsteu."  The  main  line  of  his  policy 
was  to  maintain  tribal  customs  as  far  as  consistent  with  principles 
of  humanity,  and  not  to  attempt  to  force  civilization.  The  result 
of  bis  policy  is  still  traceabU:  in  the  condition  and  status  of  the 
Natal  natives.  While  he  remained  in  charge  there  was  but  one 
serious  revolt  of  the  natives — that  of  Laagalibalclc  in  1873 — 
against  white  controL 

Shepstone's  influence  with  the  Zulus  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Natal  government;  in  i86x  he  visited  Zutulahd  and  obtained 
from  Panda  a  public  recognition  of  Cetywayo  as  his  successor. 
Twelve  years  later  Shepstone  attended  the  proclamation  of 
Cetywayo  as  king,  the  Zulu  diief  promising  Shepstone  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  neighbours.  In  1874  and  again  in  1876  Shep- 
stone was  in  London  on  South  African  aftairs,  and  to  his  absence 
from  Natal  Cclywayo's  failure  to  keep  his  promises  is,  in  part, 
attributed.  When  in  London  in  1876  Shepstone  was  entrusted 
by  the  4th  earl  of  Carnarvon,  then  secretary  of  stale  for  the 
colonies,  with  a  qwdal  conunission  to  confer  with  the  Transvaal 
executive  on  the  question  of  the  federation  of  the  South  African 
states,  and  given  power,  slHnild  he  deem  it  necessary,  to  annex 
the  country,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Shepstone  went  to  Pretoria  in  January  1877,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  British  authority  over  the  Transvaal.  Shepstone's 
force  consisted  of  twenty-five  mounted  policemen  only,  but  no 
overt  opposition  was  made  to  the  annexation;  the  republic 
at  the  time  was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy.  "  Nothing 
but  annexation,"  wrote  Sir  Theophilus  to  the  Colonial  Oflicc, 
"  will  or  can  save  the  state,  and  nothing  else  can  save  South 
Africa  from  the  direst  consequences.  All  the  thinking  and 
intelligent  people  know  this,  and  will  be  thankful  to  be  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  pettyfactionsby  which  they  are  perpetually 
kept  in  a  slate  of  excitement  and  unrest  because  the  govern- 
ment and  everything  connected  with  it  is  a  thorough  sham  " 
(Marlincau's  Lift  of  Sir  Bartit  Frere,  ch.  :8).  Shepstone's  action 
has  been  condemned  as  premature.  He  had,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Great  Britain  remained  inactive,  Germany 
would  be  induced  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  "Transvaal.* 

I  ■  Frere  to  J.  M.  Maclean,  22nd  of  April  iSSl  (Zi/<  0/  Sir  Bartit 
fr<re,  vol.  ii.  p.  183). 


Moreover,  had  the  policy  of  tdf-govccnment  for  tlie  Boen 
which  he  outlined  in  his  annexation  proclamation  been  carried 
out,  the  revolt  of  1880-^1  might  not  have  occurred.  The 
annexation  also,  probably,  saved  the  Transvaal  from  an  attack 
by  the  Zulus  under  Cetywaya  Shepstone  remained  in  Pretoria 
aa  administrator  of  the  Ttansvaal  until  January  1879;  his  rule 
was  marked,  according  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  described  bioi 
as  "  a  singular  type  of  an  Africander  Talleyrand,"  by  an 
"  apparent  absence  of  all  effort  to  devise  or  substitute  a  beiia 
system "  than  that  which  had  characterized  the  previous 
regime.  Shepstone  had  been  summoned  home  to  advise  the 
Colonial  Office  on  South  African  affairs  and  he  reached  England 
in  May  1879;  on  his  return  to  Natal  he  retired  (1880)  from 
the  public  service. .  In  1883,  however,  he  was  commissioned  to 
replace  Cetywayo  as  king  in  Zululand.  He  was  active  in  cburch 
mattcts  in  Natal,  and  a  friend  of  Bishop  Colcnso.  He  opposed 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  NataL  He  died  at  Picler- 
maritzbuig  on  the  23rd  of  June  1893.  Shepstone  married  in 
1833  Maria,  daughter  of  Cbaries  Palmer,  commissaiy-general 
at  Cape  Town,  and  had  ax  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of 
his  sons  was  killed  at  Isandhlwana;  of  the  other  sons  H.  C 
Shepstone  (b.  1840)  was  secretary  for  native  affairs  in  Natal 
from  1884  to  1893;  Theophilus  was  adviser  to  the  Swazis 
(1887-1891);  and  A.  J.  Shepstone  (b.  1852)  served  in  various 
native  expeditions,  as  assistant-commissioner  in  Zululand,  in  the 
South  African  War,  1899-1903,  and  became  in  1909  secretary  for 
native  affairs  (Natal)  and  secretary  of  the  Natal  native  trust. 
A  younger  brother  of  Sir  Theophilus,  John  Wesley  Shepstone 
(b.  1827),  filled  between  1846  and  1896  various  offices  in  Natal 
in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  native  affaire. 

SHEFTON  MALLET,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Bath, 
on  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  5238.  The  old  town  extends  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  rivrr  Sheppey,  whOe  the  newer  town 
has  for  its  main  street  a  viaduct  across  the  river  valley.  The 
church  of  St  Fclcr  and  St  Paul  is  especially  noteworthy.  Con- 
sisting of  a  chancel,  clerestoricd  nave,  and  aisles,  it  is  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  contains  a  beautiful 
i3th.century  oak  roof  of  350  panels,  each  with  a  different  design; 
a  i5lh<enlury  pulpit  of  carved  stone;  and  some  interesting  old 
monuments  of  the  Strode,  Mallet  and  Coumay  families.  The 
market  cross,  over  50  ft.  high,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Somerset, 
was  erected  by  Wajter  and  Agnes  Buckland  in  ijoo.  Shepton 
possesses  a  grammar  school  of  the  i7lh  ccnluiy,  and  a  science 
and  art  school.  The  once  flourishing  doth  and  woollen  trades 
have  declined,  but  there  are  large  breweries,  roperies,  potteries, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  marble,  granite,  asphalt  and  lime 
works. 

Shepton,  before  the  conquest  called  Sepelon,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  for  four  hundred  years, 
and  then  passed  to  a  Norman,  Roger  de  Courcclle.  Af  icrwaiu» 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Norman  barons  Malet  or 
Mallet,  one  of  whom  was  fined  for  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  From  the  Mallets  it  went  to  ilu;  Goumays,  but  in  1 S36 
it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  now  included  in  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall.  The  town  received  the  grant  of  a  market  from 
Edward  II.  Monmouth  and  the  rebel  army  passed  through 
Shepton  twice  in  1C85,  and  twelve  of  the  rebels  were  hanged 
here  by  Judge  Jeffreys. 

SHERAKI.  or  Shikani,  a  Palhan  tribe  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
border  of  the  North-west  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The 
Sherani  Agency  occupies  an  area  of  1500  sq.  m.  and  had  a 
population  in  1901  of  12,371.  The  Sheranis  occupy  the  principal 
portion  of  the  mountain  known  as  the  Takht-i-Suliman  and  the 
country  thence  eastward  down  to  the  border  of  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  district.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gomal 
Pass,  and  beyond  that  by  the  Mahsud  Waziris;  on  the  south  by 
the  Ustaranas  and  Zmarais;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Haripals, 
Kakars  and  Mandu  Khels.  Between  the  Sherani  country  and 
the  British  border  lie  several  small  mountain  ridges,  across 
which  the  three  chief  passes  are  the  Zarakni  or  Sheikh  Haidar, 
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the  Dnband  and  the  CluBdwan.  TIk  ShcnnSs  are  genenOy 
of  middling  stature,  thin,  but  haidy  and  active.  They  have 
bold  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  their  general  appeanmce  is 
wild  and  manly.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  coane  black  blanket 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  but  they  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  In  the  autumn  months  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
district.  The  Sherani  tribe  and  coiintry  are  divided  into  two 
well-defined  branches  called  Bargha  and  Largha,  or  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands,  the  inhabitants  being  called  respectively 
Barghawals  and  Larghawals.  .  The  Highlands  are  on  the  side  of 
Zhob,  the  Lowlands  on  the  side  of  Uie  Derajat,  the  dividing 
line  being  generally  the  watershed  and  higher  peaks  of  the 
Takht-i-Suliman  range  of  mountains.  The  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  country  makes  the  separation  10  complete  that  the 
two  tribal  divisions  act  independoitly  of  each  other.  After  the 
Zhob  expedition  of  1890  the  question  of  boundaries  between 
the  Punjab  and  Baluchistan  came  up  for  settlement,  and  the 
government  decided  that  Bargha  should  remain  with  Baluchistan 
and  Largha  with  the  Punjab.  The  Comal  river  from  Kundar- 
DomandJ  to  ICajuri-Kach  is  the  boundary  between  Baluchistan 
and  \^aziristan,  as  weH  as  between  the  respective  provinces. 
In  1901  these  frontier  districts  were  transferred  from  the  Punjab 
to  the  North-west  Frontier  Province. 

SHERATON,  THOMAS  (e.  1751-1806),  next  to  Chippendale 
the  most  famous  English  furniture-designer  and  cabinet-maker, 
was  bom  in  humble  circumstances  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  His 
education  was  rudimentary,  but  he  picked  up  drawing  and 
geometry.  He  appears  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, but  he  was  ever  a  strange  blend  of  mechanic,  inventor, 
artist,  mystic  and  rcUgious  controversialist.  Indeed,  it  Is  as  a 
writer  on  theological  subjects  that  we  first  hear  of  him.  Although 
his  parents  were  church  people  he  was  a  Baotist,  and  in  1782 
he  published  at  Stockton  A  Scriptural  lUustralion  of  the  Doctrine 
»f  Reientration^  to  which  was  added  A  Letter  on  the  Subject  of 
Baptism,  describing  himself  on  the  title  page  as  a  "  mechanic, 
one  who  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  or  academical 
education."  Of  his  career  as  a  maker  and  designer  of  furniture 
nothing  is  known  until  he  is  first  heard  of  in  London  in  1700, 
when  be  was  nearly  forty.  The  date  of  his  migration  is  uncertain, 
but  it  probably  took  place  while  he  was  still  a  young  man.  In 
London  be  did  work  which,  although  it  has  made  him  illattrious 
to  posterity,  never  raised  him  above  an  almost  sordid  poverty. 
Biographical  particulars  are  exceedingly  scanty,  and  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  be  worked  with  his  own  hands, 
or  whether  he  confined  himself  to  evolving  new  designs,  or 
modifying  and  adapting,  and  occasionally  partly  copying, 
those  of  others.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  paints  to  artistic, 
rather  than  mechanical  work,  after  he  began  to  write,  and  we 
know  that  some  part  of  his  scanty  income  was  derived  from 
^ving  drawing  lessons.  Even  the  remarkable  scries  of  volumes 
of  desigiu  for  furniture  which  he  published  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  and  upon  which  his  fame  dqKnds,  were 
not  a  commercial  success.  He  was  a  great  artistic  genius  who 
Bved  in  chronic  poverty.  The  only  trustworthy  information 
wc  possess  regarding  his  circumstances  is  found  In  the  Uemoirt 
of  Adam  Black,  who  when  he  first  arrived  in  London  kxlged 
a  week  in  his  house,  oidy  two  years  before  Sheraton's  death. 
"Sheraton,**  he  says,  "lived  in  a  poor  street  in  London,  his 
house  half  shop,  half  dwelling-house,  and  himself  looked  like  a 
worn-out  Methodist  minist^,  with  threadbare  black  coat.  I 
look  tea  with  them  one  afternoon.  There  was  a  cup  and  saucer 
for  the  host,  and  another  for  his  wife,  and  a  little  porringer  for 
their  daughter.  The  wife's  nip  and  saucer  were  given  to  me, 
and  she  had  to  put  up  with  another  little  porringer.  My  host 
seemed  a  good  man,  with  some  talent.  He  had  been  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  now  author,  publisher,  and  teacher  of  drawing, 
and,  I  believe,  occasional  preacher."  Black  shrewdly  put  his 
finger  upon  the  causes  of  Sheraton's  failure.  *'  This  many-sided 
worn-out  encyclopaedist  and  preacher  is  an  interesting  character. 
...  Be  Is  a  man  of  talent  and,  I  beh'eve,  of  genuine  piety.  He 
uodetstands  the  cabinet  buiinesa— I  believe  was  bred  to  it.   He 


b  a  (diotar,  writes  wdl,  and,  fa  my  opinloii,  draws  masterly— 
is  an  author,  bookseller,  stationer  and  teacher. . .  I  believe 
his  abilities  and  resonrces  are  his  ruin  in  this  respect— by  at- 
tempting to  do  everything  he  does  nothfaig."  There  is,  however, 
little  indication  that  Sheraton  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of 
"those  twfai  jailors  of  the  daring  heart,  low  birth  and  iron 
fortune. "  "I  can  assure  the  reader,"  be  writes  in. one  of  his 
books,  "  thon^  I  am  thus  employed  in  racking  my  Invention 
to  de^gn  fine  and  pleasing  cabinet-work,  I  can  be  well  content 
to  sit  upon  a  woodea-bottom  chair,  provided  I  can  but  have 
common  food  and  raiment  wherewith  to  pass  through  life  in 
peace." 

His  first  book  on  fnrnitme  was  pubUshed  in  i79t  with  the 
title  of  The  CaHnet-tlaher  and  Upheblerer't  Drawing  Boot. 
It  was  issued  in  parts  by  T.Bensley,  of  Bdt  Court,  Fleet  Street; 
thare  was  a  second  edition  in  1793  and  a  third  in  1801,  each  with 
improvements.  In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  that  copies 
could  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  4r  Davies  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square;  In  the  secpnd,  that  he  was  living  at  106  Wardour  Street; 
tlw  last  address  we  have  is  8-  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 
There  was  also  an  "  Accompaniment "  and  an  "  Appendix." 
In  this  book,  whidi  contained  in  copper-plate  engravings, 
Sheraton  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  arrogance  and  conceit 
which  marred  all  his  publications.  He  dismisses  Chippendale's 
designs  in  a  patronizing  way  as  "  now  wholly  anUquatcd  and 
laid  aside,  though  possessed  of  great  merit  according  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  executed."  His  lack  of  practical 
common  sense  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  treatise  on  perspective,  needless  then 
and  imreadable  now.  He  falls  foul  of  every  volume  on  furniture 
which  had  been  published  before  his  time,  and  is  abundantly 
satisfied  of  the  merit  of  his  own  work.  The  designs  hi  the  book 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  unequal,  ranging  bom  pieces  of  perfect 
proportion  and  the  most  pleasing  rimplidty  to  efforts  mined  by 
too  abundant  ornament.  Some  of  the  chair-badcs  are  delightful 
in  their  grace  and  delicacy,  but  in  them,  as  in  other  of  his  draw- 
ings, it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  Hepplewhitc  and  Adam — 
it  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  collaborated  with  the  Adams. 
Sheraton,  indeed,  like  ho  predecessors,  made  extensive  use  not 
so  much  perhaps. of  the  works  of  other  men  as  of  the  artistic 
ideas  undcriying  them  which  were  more  or  less  common  to  the 
taste  of  the  time.  He  was  sometimes  original,  sometimes 
adaptive — what  Alexandre  Dumas  pire  called  a  "  conqueror " 
— sometimes  a  copyist.  His  "  conquest  "  of  Hepplewhlte  was 
cspedslly  unmerciful,  for  he  abused  as  well  as  pillaged  him.  But 
his  slender  forms  and  sweeping  curves  were  his  own  inspiration, 
and  his  extensive  use  of  satinwood  differentiated  his  furniture 
from  most  of  that  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sheraton's  books,  like  those  of 
the  other  great  cabinet-makers  of  the  second  half  of  the  tSth 
century,  were  intended  not  for  the  "  general  reader  "  but  for 
the  practical  use  of  the  trade,  which,  no  doubt,  copied  their 
designs  extensively,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  obtained  orders  by  the  publication  of  his  books  and 
employed  other  cabinet-makers  to  manufacture  the  work.  It 
seems  ccrtidn,  however,  that  he  himself  never  possessed  anything 
more  than  a  small  shop.  Of  his  own  actual  manufacture  only 
one  piece  is  known  with  certainly — a  glass-fronted  book-case, 
of  somewhat  frigid  charm,  stamped  "  T.S."  on  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  drawers.  It  lacks  the  agreeable  swan-necked  pediment 
so  closely  associated  with  his  style.  The  Drawint  Booh,  of 
which  a  German  translation  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1794,  was 
followed  in  180}  and  1803  by  The  Cabinet  Dicttonary,  conlainini 
an  Explanation  of  all  the  Term  used  in  the  CaUnel,  Chair  and 
Upholstery  branches,  antaining  a  display  of  useful  articles  of 
furniture,  illustrated  with  eighty-eight  copperplate  engravings. 
The  text  is  in  alphabetical  form,  and,  in  addition  to  a  supplement 
with  articles  on  drawing  and  painting,  the  book  contained  a  list 
of  "  most  of  the  masler-cabinct-makeis,  upholsterers,  and  chair 
makers,"  251  in  number,  then  living  in  and  around  London. 
Sheraton  told  his  readers  that  he  had  hitherto  derived  no  profit 
from  his  publications  en  account  oC  the  cost  of  produdng  them. 
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Some  of  the  ittigps  in  this  volume  show  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  teodency  to  the  tortured  and  the  bizarre  which  dis6gured 
so  much  of  Sheraton's  later  work.  This  debased  taste  reached 
its  culmination  in  Tke  CabintI  Uaktr,  Upholslertr  and  Cttumt 
Artists'  Encyclopedia,  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1804. 
It  was  to  consist  of  115  numbers,  but  when  the  author  died  two 
years  later  only  a  few  had  been  issued.  The  plates  are  in  colour. 
The  scope  of  this  work  was  much  wider  than  the  title  suggests. 
It  dealt  not  only  with  furniture  and  decoration,  but  with  history, 
geography,  biography,  astronomy,  botany  and  other  sciences. 
This  fragmentary  undertaking  makes  it  clear  that  Sheraton  ruined 
bis  style,  once  so  graceful  and  so  delicate,  by  an  over-anxious 
following  of  the  pseudo-classical  taste  which  in  France  marked 
the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  harmonious 
marquetry,  the  dainty  painting  of  flowers  in  wreaths  and 
festoons,  the  lightness  and  fini^  were  replaced  by  pieces  of 
furniture  which  at  the  best  were  clumsy  and  at  the  worst  were 
hideous.  Some  of  the  chairs  especially  which  he  designed  in 
this  last  period  are  amazingly  grotesque,  their  backs  formed 
of  fabulous  animals,  their  "  knees "  and  legs  of  the  heads 
and  claws  of  crowned  beasts.  Many  charming  little  work-tables 
bear  Sheraton's  attribution,  but  even  these  graceful  trifles  in 
his  later  forms  lose  their  delicacy  and  become  squat  and  heavy. 
He  designed  many  beautiful  sideboards  and  bookcases,  but  he 
finished  by  drawing  pieces  that  were  ruined  by  insistence  upon 
the  characteristics,  and  often  the  worst  characteristics,  of  the 
Empire  manner.  Sheraton's  inventive  ingenuity  had  led  him 
to  devise  many  of  the  ingenious  pieces  of  combination  or 
"  harlequin"  furniture  which  the  later  iSth  century  loved.  Thus 
a  library  table  would  conceal  a  step-ladder  for  reaching  the  top 
shelves  of  bookcases,  a  dressing  tabic  would  be  also  a  wash- 
stand  and  an  escritoire — but  this  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
introduce — looking-glasses  would  enclose  dressing-cases,  writing- 
tables  or  work-tables.  But  his  most  astonishing  fancy  was  an 
ottoman  with  "  healing  urns  "  beneath,  "  that  the  seat  may 
be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather."  How  far  he 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  hideous  hall  chair, 
ma<|e  of  mahogany,  with  the  owner's  crest  painted  on  the  back, 
which  was  common  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  he 
died,  is  not  clear;  but  he  describes  and  illustrates  it. 

That  Sheraton  can  have  been  personally  papular  is  incredible. 
His  books  make  it  evident  that  his  character  was  lart,  angular 
and  self-assertive,  and  that  he  was  little  disposed  to  be  generous 
towards  the  work  of  predecessors  or  rivals.  Such  an  attitude 
towards  the  world  would  suffice  to  explain  his  lack  of  substantial 
success.  He  appears  to  have  preached  occasionally  to  the  end, 
and  even  in  his  furniture  books  he  sometimes  fall;  into  improving 
remarks  of  a  religious  character.  Xs  we  have  seen,  his  first 
publication  was  a  religious  work,  and  when  in  I7g4  his  friend 
Adam  Callender,  the  landscape  painter,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  TkougUt  on  Ike  Peaceable  and  Spiritual  Nature  of 
Christ's  Kintdom,  Sheraton  contributed  to  it  an  exhortatioa 
upon  Spiritual  Subjection  la  Cinil  GapernmenI,  which  was  reprinted 
separately  with  additions  a  year  later.  Id  1805  he  issued  A 
Discourse  on  Ike  Character  of  Cod  as  tote.  He  died  on  Oct. 
>2nd,  1806,  at  No.  8  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  aged  about 
55,  from,  it  is  said,  over-work.  An  obituary  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Uatatine  of  the  following  month, 
which  stated  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  "  a  joumcyman 
cabinet-maker,  but  since  1793  supported  a  wife  and  two  children 
by  authorship."  He  was  described  as  "  a  wcU-disposcd  man,  of 
an  acute  and  enterprising  disposition."  The  writer  added  that  he 
had  "  left  his  family,  it  is  feared,  in  distressed  circumstances," 
and  that  he  had  travelled  to  Ireland  to  obtain  subscribers 
for  the  Encyclopedia,  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  nearly 
1000  copies  had  been  sold.  In  1812  there  appeared  a  foho 
volume,  Designs  for  Household  Furniture  exhibiting  a  Variety 
of  EUgantand  Useful  PattemsintheCabinel,Chair and  Upholstery 
Branches  on  eighty-four  Plates.  By  Ike  tale  T.  Sheraton,  Cabinet- 
maker. This  was  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  a  collection  of 
plates  from  the  Cabinet  Dictionary  and  the  Encyclopedia. 

Thonu*  Sheraton  it  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 


man  in  the  history  of  En^ish  furniture.  His  genius  was  lea 
sane  and  less  balanced  thau  that  of  Chippendale,  but  despite 
his  excursions-into  the  Chinese  and  Louis  Quinze  manneis, 
Chippendale  always  produced  an  impression  of  English  work. 
Sheraton's  greater  adapubility,  his  readmess  to  receive  foreign 
impressions,  his  adaptations  of  Louis  Seize  ideas,  the  Ughlncsa 
of  his  forms  and  the  grace  of  his  conceptions  had  about  them  a 
touch  of  t  he  exotic  which  was  heightened  by  his  lavish  employ- 
ment of  satin-wood  and  other  b^utifully  grained  woods  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish.  There  are  no  more  charming  things 
outside  French  furniture  than  some  of  the  creations  of  Sheraton 
in  his  great  period.  The  severe  and  balanced  forms,  the  delicate 
inlay,  the  occasional  slight  carving  in  low  relief,  the  painted 
enrichments,  the  variety  of  the  barks  and  legs  of  bis  chain 
produce  an  impression  of  lightness  and  grace  that  has  never  bees 
surpassed;  whether  he  designed  a  little  knife-case  or  the  body 
of  a  long  clock,  harmony,  proportion  and  a  delicate  fancy 
were  ever  present.  It  is  true  that  he  adapted  and  even  copied 
extensively,  but  so  did  every  one  else,  and  it  is  impossibk  to 
be  sure  that  •  given  conception  is  rightly  attributed  to  Ibe 
particular  man  whose  name  has  become  associated  with  h. 
Indeed  "  Sheraton,"  like  "  Chippendale,"  has  come  to  indicate 
a  style  rather  than  a  personal  attribution.  But  the  volume 
and  the  beauty  of  the  designs  in  his  books  is  such  that,  when 
every  allowance  bos  been  made  for  adaptation,  there  reuains 
a  mass  of  beautiful  work  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  In 
later  life  his  very  adaptability  was  his  undoing.  The  public, 
always  ready  to  take  its  mobiliary  fashions  from  France,  de- 
manded Empire  furniture,  and  Sheraton  may  have  been,  or  have 
believed  himself  to  be,  compelled  to  give  them  what  they  wanted. 
His  extravagant  creations  in  that  sphere — far  worse  than 
anything  that  was  designed  in  France — had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  a  fashion  of  English  Empire  which  finally 
ruined  British  furniture  design.  He  rioted  in  sphinxes  and  lions 
and  fabulous  beasts,  he  evolved  forms  that  were  dull  and 
cumbrous,  and  added  to  their  heaviness  by  brass  mounts  at  once 
massive  and  uninspired.  After  bis  death  the  eccentricity  may 
have  been  less,  but  the  heaviness  and  diiUness  were  greater, 
and  with  the  disappearance  of  Sheraton  the  brief  bat  splendid 
summer  of  English  furniture  ended  in  gloom.  It  had  lasted 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  but  it  was  a  half-ccnttiry  which 
only  France  ever  could,  or  did,  rivaL  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
ironies  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  last  and  almost  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  English  genius  in  the  sphere  of  furniture  was 
in  the  end  mainly  responsible  for  a  decay  from  which  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  renaissance.  Q.  P.-B.) 

SHERBET  (the  Turkish  form  of  the  Arabic  skarbat,  drink, 
shariba,  he  drank,  cf.  "  shrub,"  an  En^'ish  derivative),  properly 
the  name  of  an  Oriental  beverage,  consisting  of  the  juice  of  such 
fruits  as  the  lemon,  citron,  &c.,  dropped  upon  a  cake  of  sugar 
and  partially  frozen  with  snow  or  otherwise  cooled.  The  word, 
and  also  the  French  form  sorbet,  arc  applied  in  Western  usage 
to  a  water-ice  not  frozen  as  hard  as  the  ordinary  ice,  and  flavoured 
with  fruit  juice,  spirit,  &c.  A  cheap  sweetened  effervescing 
drink  is  also  so  styled. 

SHERBORNE,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Dorsetshire,  Engbnd,  118  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  81  South -Western  railway,  ^op.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  5760.  It  lies  near  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Yco,  in  a 
fertile,  well-wooded  district.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  is  a  stately  cruciform  building  with  central  tower,  the  nave 
and  choir  having  aisles  abd  clerestory.  Some  pce-Norman 
work  appears  in  the  western  wall,  the  tower  arches  and  south 
porch  are  Norman,  and  there  are  an  Early  English  chapel  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  church,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  reconstructed  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  style,  the  interior  gaining  in  beauty  from  the 
scheme  of  colour-decoration  in  the  choir,  while  the  magnificent 
stone-vaulted  roof  with  tan  tracery,  extending  throughout 
the  church,  excepting  the  south  transept,  is  unsurpassed.  The 
parish  church  of  All  Hallows  adjoined  the  abbey  church  on  the 
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west,  but  was  taken  down  after  the  Dissolution,  when  the  abbey 
church  was  sold  to  the  parish.  Portions  of  the  abbey  buildings, 
including  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  church,  now  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  arc  incoporated  in  those  of  Sherborne  grammar 
school,  founded  (although  a  school  existed  previously)  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1 550,  and  now  holding  a  high  rank  among  English 
public  schools.  The  almshouse  known  as  the  hospital  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  was  founded  in  1437 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  establishment,  and  retains  a  Perpendicular 
chapel,  hail  and  other  portions.  The  abbey  conduit,  of  the 
middle  of  the  uih  century,  is  conspicuous  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle,  the  gatehouse  and  other  parts 
are  of  Norman  construction,  but  the  mansion  near  it  was  built 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  Roman  or  British  settlement,  it  is 
probable  that  Sherborne  (Scireburn,  Shireburne)  grew  up  after 
the  Saxon  conquest  of  the  country  from  the  Corn-Welsh  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  705  as  the 
place  where  St  Aldhelm  fixed  his  bishop-stool  for  the  new 
diocese  of  Western  Wessex,  being  chosen  probably  for  its  central 
position.  iEthelberht,  king  of  Wessex,  was  buried  here  by  the 
side  of  his  brother  .^thclbald  in  B66.  For  the  next  eighteen 
years  its  freedom  from  Dain'sh  attack  made  Sherborne  the 
capital  of  Wessex.  In  978  Bishop  Wulfsey  introduced  the 
stricter  form  of  Benedictine  rule  into  his  cathedral  of  Sherborne, 
and  became  the  first  abboL  The  see,  which  was  united  with 
that  of  Ramsbury  in  1058,  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum  in  1075. 
In  1086  the  bishop  of  Sarum  and  the  monks  of  Sherborne  held 
the  place,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  fair  size  and  an  agricultural 
centre.  On  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  bishop  and  abbot 
in  1 1 12,  the  abbot's  fee  was  carved  out  of  the  bishop's  manor, 
but  did  not  include  the  town.  Bishop  Roger  of  Caen  (i  107-1139) 
built  the  castle,  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Devizes,  "  than  which  there  was  none  greater 
within  the  confines  of  England."  Its  strength  made  Stephen 
force  Bishop  Roger  to  surrender  it  in  1139,  but  during  the  civil 
war  in  his  reign  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  empress  Maud. 
It  was  later  granted  to  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  who  seem  to  have 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  disrepair,  for  in  1315  and  in  1319  the  abbot 
of  Sherborne  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  condition.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  bishop  in  1355,  and  retained  by  the  see  until 
granted  in  1599  to  Elizabeth,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Waller  Raleigh. 
The  abbey  church  was  partly  burnt  in  1437,  in  a  riot  due  to  the 
monks'  refusal  (o  recognize  the  town's  chapel  of  All  Hallowcs 
as  the  parish  church,  though  they  had  restricted  their  use  of  the 
abbey  church  for  parochial  purposes.  Signs  of  this  fire  arc  still 
visible  on  the  walls,  which  arc  in  part  tinged  red  by  the  flames. 
The  town,  though  frequently  the  centre  for  medieval  assizes 
and  inquisitions,  never  became  a  municipal  or  parliamentary 
borough,  but  was  governed  by  two  constables,  elected  in  the 
manorial  court.  In  1540  Sir  John  Horsey,  who  bad  bought 
the  manor  and  church  at  the  Dissolution,  sold  the  abbey  to  the 
vicar  and  parishioners.  The  Reformation  made  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  school,  which  had  probably  existed  in  the 
abbey  since  the  nth  century.  Edward  VI.  by  his  charter  in 
1550  nude  Us  governors  one  of  the  first  purely  lay  educational 
corporations  founded  in  England.  The  town  suffered  severely 
during  the  civil  wars,  the  castle  being  besieged  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  1641  and  1645.  The  fairs  now  held  on  the 
8lh  of  May,  the  26th  of  July  and  the  first  Monday  after  the  loth 
of  October  were  granted  to  the  bishop  in  1227,  1240  and  1300. 
After  the^ decline  of  the  medieval  trade  in  cloth,  lace  and  buttons 
were  the  only  articles  manufactured  here  until  the  introduction 
of  silk-weaving  in  1740.  In  June  1905,  in  commemoration  of  the 
1200th  anniversary  of "  the  town,  the  bishopric  and  the  school," 
an  historical  pageant,  invented  and  arranged  by  Louis  N.  Parker 
(at  one  time  music-master  at  the  school),  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Sherborne  Castle,  and  set  the  model  for  a  succession  of  pageants 
held  subsequently  in  other  historic  English  towns. 

See  William  Bcauchamp  Wildman,  A  Skarl  Hisltry  of  Stuthtnt 
from  A.O.  70s  (1902).  and  Lift  «/  &  EMMn.firtt  Buiap  ef  S»tr- 
bcrnt  (Sherborne,  1905). 


SHERBROOKE,  ROBERT  LOWE.  Viscount  (1811-1892), 
British  statesman,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  December  1811  at 
Bingham,  Notts,  where  his  lather  was  the  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
be  took  a  first  class  in  classics  and  a  second  in  mathematics, 
besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Union  debates.  In  1835 
he  won  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  but  vacated  it  on  marrying, 
in  1836,  Miss  Gcorgiiw  Orred  (d.  1884).  He  was  for  a  few  years 
a  successful  "  coach  "  at  Oxford,  but  in  1838  was  bitterly 
disappointed  af  sot  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Creek  at 
Glasgow.  In  1841  Lowe  moved  to  London,  to  read  for  the  Bar 
("called"  1842);  but  his  eyesight  showed  signs  of  serious 
weakness,  and,  acting  on  medical  advice,  he  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  colonies  rather  than  in  London.  He  went  to 
Sydney,  where  be  set  to  work  in  the  law  courts.  In  1843  he  was 
nominated  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  governor,  to  a  seat  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  CouncS;  owing  to  a  difference 
with  Cipps  he  resigned  his  seat,  but  was  elected  shortly  after- 
wards for  Sydney.  Lowe  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  political 
world  by  his  clever  speeches,  particularly  on  finance  and  educa- 
tion; and  besides  obtaining  a  large  tcgid  practice,  be  was  one 
of  the  principal  writers  for  the  Altai  newspaper.  In  1850  he 
went  back  to  England,  in  order  to  enter  political  life  there. 
His  previous  university  reputation  and  connexions,  combined 
with  his  colonial  experience,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Tkt 
Times  was  glad  to  employ  his  ready  pen,  and  as  one  of  its  ablest 
leader-writers  he  made  his  influence  widely  fctt.  In  1852  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Kidderminster  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  acute  reasoning  made  a 
considerable  impression,  and  under  successive  Liberal  ministries 
(i853-i8$8)  he  obtained  official  experience  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1859  he  went  to  the  Education  Office  as  vice-president  of  the 
Council  in  Lord  Palroeiston's  ministry;  there  be  pursued  a 
vigorous  policy,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  payment  by  results, 
and  bringing  in  the  revised  code  (1862),  which  embodied  this 
principle  and  made  an  examination  in  "  the  three  R's  "  the  test 
for  grants  of  public  money.  He  felt  then,  and  still  more  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1866,  lliat  "  we  must  educate  our  masters,"' 
and  he  rather  scandalized  his  old  university  friends  by  the 
stress  he  laid  on  physical  science  as  opposed  to  classical  studies. 
Considerable  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  new  regime  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  in  1864  Lowe  was  driven  to  resign  by  an 
adverse  vote  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
inspectors*  reports  were  "  edited."  The  result  was  unjust  to 
Lowe,  but  a  good  deal  of  feeling  had  been  aroused  against 
Lingcn's  administration  of  the  Education  Office  (see  Lincen, 
Baron),  and  this  was  the  outcome.  Lord  Palmcrston's  death 
in  October  i8<S5  was  fallowed  by  the  formation  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  ministry  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  BiU 
of  1 866.  Lowe,  a  Liberal  of  the  school  of  Cazming  and  Feel, 
liad  already  made  known  his  objections  to  the  advance  of 
"  democracy  " — notably  in  his  speech  in  1865  on  Sir  E.  Baines's 
Borough  Franchise  Bill — and  he  was  not  invited  to  join  the  new 
ministry.  He  retired  into  what  Bright  called  the  "  Cave  of 
AduUam,"  and  opposed  the  bill  in  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches, 
which  raised  his  reputation  as  an  orator  to  its  highest  point 
and  effectually  caused  the  downfall  of  the  government.  He 
remained,  nevertheless,  a  Liberal;  and  after  the  franchise 
question  had  been  settled  by  what  Lowe  considered  Disraeli's 
betrayal,  and  he  bad  been  elected  the  first  member  for  London 
University,  he  accepted  office  again  in  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of 
1868  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lowe  was  a  rather  cut-and- 
dry  economist,  who  prided  hinnelf  that  during  his  four  years  of 
office  he  look  twelve  millions  off  taxation;  but  later  opinion 
has  hardly  accepted  his  removal  of  the  shilling  registration  duly 
on  com  (1869)  as  good  statesmanship,  and  his  failures  are 
remembered  ittfaer  than  his  successes.    His  proposed  tax  of  a 

'  This  phrase  is  always  ascribed  to  Lowe,  and  has  become  history 
in  association  with  him.  But  what  he  really  said  in  bis  address  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  io  1867  was  that  it  was  1 
aar>'  "  to  induce  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters." 
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baUpenny  a  box  on  lucifer  matches  in  1871  (foi  which  he  nig- 
gcsled  the  epigram  ex  luce  litullum,  "out  of  light  a  liule  profit") 
roused  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  had  to  be  dropped.  In  1873 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  but  in  1874  the  govern- 
ment resigned.  When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1880 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  but  from 
1875  till  his  death  at  Warlingham,  Surrey,  on  the  27th  of  July 
1893,  bis  health  was  constantly  failing,  and  by  degrees  he 
figured  less  and  less  in  public  life. 

Bobby  Lowe,  as  be  was  popularly  known,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  of  his  day,  with  his  tall,  striking  figure, 
albino  complexion  and  hair,  and  faculty  for  epigram  and  irony. 
During  the  'seventies  the  following  epitaph  was  suggested  for 
him  by  one  of  the  wits  of  bis  day: — 

"  Here  lies  poor  old  Robert  Lowe; 
•  Where  he  »  gone  to  I  don't  know: 

U  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 

Farewell  to  happiness  above : 

If,  haply,  to  some  lower  level. 

We  can  t  congratulate  the  devil.'* 

Lowe  was  delighted  with  this,  and  promptly  translated  It 
into  Latin,  as  follows: — 

"  Continentur  hac  in  fossa 

Humilb  Robert!  o^sa; 

Si  ad  coelum  evolabit. 

Pax  in  coelo  non  restabil; 

Sin  in  inferis  jaccbil. 

Diabolum  ejus  poenitebit." 
His  literary  talent,  though  mainly  employed  in  journalism, 
was  also  shown  in  a  little  volume  of  verses,  Poems  «/  a  lAje 
(1884).    He  married  a  second  time,  in  1885,  but  left  no  children. 
See  Lite  and  Letters  by  ^  Patchett  Martin  (lA>ndan,  1893). 

(BfCH.) 
SHERBROOKE.  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Sherbrooke  county,  101  m.  E.  of  Montreal,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivets  Magog  and  St  Francis,  and  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Quebec  Central  and  Boston 
&  Maine  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  11,765.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric  and  of  the  district  courts,  and  contains 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  machinery,  also 
saw  and  grist  mills.  It  derives  its  name  from  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke  (1764-1830),  who  from  i8j6  to  1818  was  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

SHERE  ALI  KHAN  (182J-1879),  Amir  of  Afghanistao, 
was  bom  in  18}$,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  amir  Dost 
Mahommed,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1863,  Fofsome  time  after 
his  succession  Afghanistan  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  his 
rebellious  half-brothers  overran  the  country  while  be  remained 
at  Kandahar  mourning  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son.  At  length, 
however,  the  capture  of  Kabul  in  1866  roused  him  to  action; 
but  in  spite  of  his  own  bravery  he  suffered  general  defeat  until 
1868,  when  he  regained  Kabul.  Supported  by  the  viceroys  of 
India,  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo,  Shcre  Ali  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  British  government  for  some  years;  but 
after  the  rebellion  of  bis  son  Yakub  Khan,  1870-74,  he  leaned 
towards  Russia,  and  welcomed  a  Russian  agent  at  Kabul  in  1878, 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  recdvc  a  British  mission.  This 
led  to  long  negotiations,  and  ultimately  to  war,  when  the  British 
forced  the  Uiyber  Pass  in  November  1878,  and  defeated  the 
amir's  forces  on  every  occasion.  Shore  Ali  fled  from  his  capital 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Turkestan,  died  at  Maz<T-i-Sharif  on  the 
jist  of  February  1879. 

SHERIDAN,  the  name  of  an  Anglo-Irish  family,  mode  illus- 
trious by  the  dramatist  Richard  Brinslcy  (No.  4  below),  but 
prominently  connected  with  literature  in  mors  than  one  genera- 
tion before  and  after  bis. 

I.  Thosias  Shexidan  (1687-1738),  grandfather  of  the  drama* 
list,  was  bom  at  Cavan  in  1687,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1711  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  1714;  he  became  B.D.  in  1724  and  D.D.  in  >726.  By  a 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Charles  MacFadden,  he 
restored  to  the  Sheridan  family  Quilcagh  House,  which  they 
bad  forfeited  by  their  Jacobite  sympathies.  Thomas  Sheridan 
it  duefly  known  as  the  favourite  companion  and  confidant  of 


Swift  during  his  later  residence  in  Ireland.  His  cnncspimdaice 
with  Swift  and  his  whimsical  treatise  on  the  "  Art  of  Putmiag"' 
make  perfectly  clear  from  whom  bis  grandson  derived  his  fai^ 
spirits  and  delight  in  practical  joking.  The  "  Art  of  Punning  " 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  The  Crilit.  Swift 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  scholarship,  and  that  it  was  not  coo- 
temptible  is  attested  by  a  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Persius, 
printed  in  Dublin  in  1728.  He  also  translated  the  Satires  at 
Juvenal  and  the  PMloeletes  of  Sophocles.  When  Swift  came  to 
Dublin  as  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Sheridan  was  established  there 
as  a  schoolmaster  of  very  high  repute,  and  the  two  men  were 
soon  close  friends.  Sheridan  was  his  confidant  in  the  affair  ot 
Drapier's  Letter s;  and  it  was  at  Quilcagh  House  that  Gulliver's 
Travels  was  prepared  for  the  press.  Through  Swift's  influcDce 
he  obtained  a  living  near  Cork,  but  damaged  his  ptoqiects  ol 
further  preferment  by  a  feat  of  unlucky  absence  of  mmd.  Having 
to  preach  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Aime's  death  be 
hurriedly  chose  a  sermon  with  the  text,  "  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  was  at  once  struck  off  the  list  a{ 
chaplains  to  the  lord-Ueutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  In 
spite  of  this  mishap,  for  which  the  archdeacon  of  Cork  made 
amends  by  the  present  of  a  lease  worth  £250  per  annum,  he 
"  sini  remained,"  said  the  carl  of  Orrery  (Xemarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Jonathan  Stuifl,  1751),  "a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a 
fiddler  and  a  wit,"  the  only  peraon  in  whose  genial  presence 
Swift  relaxed  his  habitual  gloom.  His  btter  days  were  not 
prosperous,  probably  owing  to  his  having  "  a  better  knowledge 
of  books  than  of  moi  or  of  the  value  of  money."  He  offended 
Swift  by  fulfilling  an  old  promise  to  tell  the  dean  if  be  ever  saw 
signs  of  avarice  in  him,  and  the  friends  parted  in  anger.  He 
died  in  poverty  on  the  loth  of  October  1738. 

The  original  source  of  informatbn  about  Dr  Sheridan  is  his  ten's 
Life  of  Svnft  (vol  i.  pp.  369-395),  where  bis  scholarship  is  dwdc 
upon  as  much  as  bis  improvident  conviviality  and  simple  kmdliness 
ot  nature. 

2.  Thouas  Sheeidan  (1719-1788),  son  of  the  above,  was  bora 
in  Dublin  in  1719.  His  father  sent  him  to  an  English  school 
(Westminster) ;  but  be  was  forced  by  stress  of  circumstances  to 
return  to  Dublin  and  complete  his  education  at  Triu'ty  College, 
where  be  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1739.  Then  he  went  on  the 
stage,  and  at  once  made  a  local  reputation.  He  even  wrote  a 
play.  Captain  O'Blunder,  or  the  Brave  Irishman,  which  became  a 
stock  piece,  though  it  was  never  printed.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  on  his  first  appearance  in  London  he  was  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  Carrick,  an^  Moore  countenances  the  idea  that  Garrick 
remained  jealous  of  him  to  the  end.  For  this  tradition  there  is 
little  foundation.  Sheridan's  first  appearance  in  London  was  at 
Covent  Garden  in  March  1 744,  when,  heralded  in  advance  as  the 
brilliant  Irish  comedian,  he  aaed  for  three  weeks  in  a  succession 
of  leading  parts,  Hamlet  being  the  first.  In  October  be  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane,  playing  Horatio  in  Rowc's  Fair  Penitent,  and 
subsequently  as  Pierre  in  Otway's  Veniu  Preserved,  and  in 
Hamlet  and  other  parts.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  became 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  married  Frances  Chambcr- 
laine.  He  was  driven  from  Dublin  as  a  result  of  his  unpopular 
efforts  to  reform  the  theatre.  A  young  man  named  Kelly  bad 
insulted  the  actresses,  and  when  Sheridan  interfered  threatened 
him.  A  riot  followed,  in  consequence  of  which  Kelly  was 
imprisoned,  but  he  was  released  on  Sheridan's  petition.  This 
disturbance  was  followed  in  1754  by  another  outbreak,  when  be 
refused  to  allow  the  actor.  West  Digges,  to  repeat  a  passage  re- 
flecting on  the  government  in  James  Miller's  tragedy,  Uahantit 
the  Impostor.  After  two  seasons  in  London  he  tried  Dublin 
again,  but  two  years  more  of  unremunerative  management 
induced  him  to  leave  for  England  in  1758.  By  this  time  he  had 
conceived  his  scheme  of  British  education,  and  it  was  to  push 
this  rather  than  his  connexion  with  the  stage  that  he  crossed 
St  George's  Channel.  He  lectured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  was  incorporated  M.A.  in  both  universities.  But  the  scheme 
did  not  make  way,  and  we  find  him  in  1760  acting  under  Garrick 
at  Drury  Lane.    His  merits  as  an  actor  may  be  judged  (rom 

■  Published  ia  Nidwls'i  Supplement  to  the  works  o(  Swift  (1779). 
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the  descnptioo  of  Um  in  the  tttsdad  (I-  987)  >t  this  period. 
He  is  placed  in  the  second  rank,  next  to  Garrick,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  rivalry.  Churchill  describes  him  a*  an  actor 
whose  conceptions  were  superior  to  his  powers  of  execution, 
whose  action  was  always  (ordble  but  too  mechanically  calculated, 
and  who  in  spite  of  all  Im  defects  rose  to  greatness  in  occasional 
scenes.  Churchill  never  erred  on  the  side  of  praising  too  much, 
and  his  description  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  fact  that  the  actor  eked  out  his  income  by  giving 
lessons  in  elocution.  Sheridan  solicited  a  pension  for  Samuel 
Johnson  from  Lord  Bute  through  Wedderbum.  The  pension, 
£joo  a  year,  was  granted,  and  shortly  afterwards  Bute  was  so 
favourably  imprcued  with  a  scheme  submitted  to  him  by 
Sheridan  of  hb  ProtuMmcint  Dictumary  that  he  bestowed  a 
pension  of  £300  on  him  also.  Some  hasty  remarks  of  Johnson's 
on  the  matter  were  repeated  to  Sheridan,  who  broke  ofl  his 
acquaintance  with  the  doctor  in  consequence.  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, attracted  attention  chiefly  by  his  enthusiastic  advocacy, 
in  public  lectures  and  books,  of  his  scheme  of  education,  in  which 
elocution  was  to  play  a  principal  part.  In  the  case  oif  his  son, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  his  instruction  was  certainly  not 
wasted.  Sheridan's  indictment  of  the  established  system  of 
education  was  that  it  did  not  fit  the  higher  classes  for  their 
duties  in  life,  that  it  was  uniform  for  all  and  profitable  for  none; 
and  he  urged  as  a  matter  of  vital  national  concern  that  special 
training  should  be  given  for  the  various  professions.  Oratory 
Came  in  as  part  of  the  special  training  of  men  intended  for  public 
affairs,  but  bis  main  contention  was  one  very  familiar  now — 
that  more  time  should  be  given  in  schools  to  the  study  of  the 
En^h  language.  He  lode  his  hobby  with  great  enthusiasm, 
published  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  treatise  on  education,  and 
lectured  on  the  subject  in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh 
and  other  towns.  In  1764  he  went  to  live  in  France,  partly  for 
economy,  partly  for  Mrs  Sheridan's  health,  and  partly  to  study 
the  system  of  education.  His  wife  died  in  1766  and  soon  after- 
wards he  returned  to  England.  In  1769  he  published  a  matured 
Plan  ef  Bducalimfar  lit  Toung  Nobility  and  Gentry  with  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  offered  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  execution  of  his  theories  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  bis  professional  income.  His  oSer 
was  not  accepted;  but  Sheridau,  still  enthusiastic,  retired  to 
Bath,  and  prepared  his  pronouncing  Central  Dictionary  of  Ikt 
Emffish  Lanpute  (a  vols.,  1780).  After  his  son's  biiUiant 
success  be  assisted  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
occasionally  acted.  His  Life  of  Swift,  •  very  entertaining  work 
In  spite  of  its  incompleteness  as  a  biography,  was  written  for  the 
1784  edition  of  Swift's  works.  He  died  at  Margate  on  the  Mtb 
of  August  1788. 

3.  Fiances  Sheudam  (r794-i766),  wife  of  the  above  and 
mother  of  the  dramatist,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr  Philip  Chamber^ 
aine  of  Dublin.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  ^e  wrote  a 
story,  Eugenia  and  Adelaide,  published  after  her  death  in  two 
volumes.  She  took  Sheridan's  part  in  the  so-called  Kelly  riots, 
writing  some  verses  and  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence.  This  led 
to  her  acquaintance,  and  finally  in  1747  to  her  marriage,  with 
the  impopular  manager.  It  was  by  Richardson's  advice  that  she 
wrote  the  Uemoirs  of  ilia  Sidney  Bidulph.  ...  It  was  issued 
tnonymously  in  1761  with  a  dedication  to  Richardson,  and  had 
great  succesa,  both  in  England  and  France.  A  second  part 
(a  vols.)  was  published  in  1 767.  Two  of  her  plays  were  produced 
in  176J  at  Drury  Lane,  Tit  Disunery  and  The  Du^.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Moore  that,  when  The  Rivals  and  The 
Dnenna  were  running  at  Covent  Garden,  Garrick  revived  The 
Diteatery  at  Drury  Lane,  aa  a  counter-attraction,  "to  play 
the  mother  off  agairut  the  son,  taking  on  himself  to  act  the 
principal  part  in  it."  But  the  statement,  iatrinsically  absurd, 
is  inaccurate.  The  Discovery  was  not  an  old  play  at  the  time, 
but  one  of  Garrick's  stock  pieces,  and  Sir  Anthony  Branville 
was  one  of  hi*  favourite  characters.  It  was  first  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1763.  So  far  from  being  Jealous  of  the  elder 
Sheridan,  Garrick  seem*  to  have  been  a  most  useful  friend  to 
the  {amOy,  accepting  his  wife's  pby— which  he  declared  to  be 


"  one  of  the  best  comedin  be  ever  read  "—end  giving  the  husband 
several  engagements.  The  Dupe  was  a  failure  and  was  only 
played  once.  Her  last  work  was  an  Oriental  tale,  Notajakad, 
written  at  Blois,  where  she  died  on  the  a6th  of  September  1766. 
Her  third  play,  A  Jaarmey  It  Balk,  was  refused  by  Gankk, 
andR.B.  Sheridan  made  soow  use  cf  it  in  TkeJiivale. 

4.  lUcnAiD  Bkinslcy  BimxR  SBsaioAN  (i7si-i8r6),  third 
son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the 
30th  of  October  1751.  There  is  a  story,  discredited  by  Mr  Fraser 
Rae,  that  Mrs  Sheridan  on  placing  her  sons  with  their  first  school- 
master, Samuel  Whyte,  said  that  she  had  been  the  only  instructor 
of  her  children  hitherto,  and  that  they  would  exercise  the  schod- 
master  in  the  quality  of  patience,  "  for  two  such  impenetrable 
dunces  she  had  never  met  with."  One  of  the  children  thus 
humorously  described  wax  Richard  Brinsley,  then  aged  seven. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  school.  Sheridan  was 
extremely  popular  at  school,  winning  somehow,  Dr  Parr  con- 
fesses, "  the  esteem  and  even  admiration  of  all  his  schoolfellows  "; 
and  be  acquired,  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  Ijaming 
than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for.  He  left  Hsurrow  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  was  placed  imder  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  wa* 
also  trained  by  his  father  daily  in  elocution,  and  put  through  a 
course  of  English  reading.  He  had  fencing  and  riding  lessons 
St  Angelo's. 

After  leaving  Harrow  he  Itept  up  •  correspondence  with  a 
school  friend  who  had  gone  to  Oxford.  With  this  youth,  N.  B. 
Halhed,  he  concocted  various  literary  plans,  and  between  them 
they  actually  executed  and  published  (1771)  metrical  transl»- 
tions  of  Aristaenetus.  In  conjunction  with  Halhed  be  wrote  a 
farce  entitled  Jnpiler,  which  was  refused  by  both  Garrick  and 
Foote  and  remuned  in  MS.,  but  is  of  interest  as  containing  the 
same  device  of  a  rehearsal  which  was  afterwards  worked  out  with 
such  brilliant  effect  in  The  Critic.  Some  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
much  in  Sheridan's  mature  maimer.  Extracts  given  from 
papers  written  in  the  seven  years  between  his  leaving  Harrow 
and  the  appearance  of  The  Rivals — sketches  of  unfinished  plays, 
poems,  political  letters  and  pamphlets — show  that  he  was  far 
from  idle.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Bath  in  i77o-r77i  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  daughters  of  the  composer  Thomas 
Unley.  The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Arm  (b.  1754),  A  ffd 
of  sixteen,  the  fima  donna  of  her  father's  concerts,  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,'  and  had  many  suitors,  among  them  Sheridan, 
N.  B.  Halhed  and  a  certain  Major  Mathews.  To  protect  her 
from  this  man's  persecutions,  Sheridan,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
at  first  only  a*  a  confidential  friend,  carried  out  the  romantic 
plan  of  escorting  Miss  Linley,  in  March  177],  to  a  nunnery  in 
France.  Sheridan  returned  and  fought  two  duels  with  Mathews, 
which  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  The  pair  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  course  of  their 
flight,  but  Sheridan  kept  Uie  nurriage  secret,  and  waa  sternly 
denied  access  to  Miss  Linley  by  her  father,  who  did  not  consider 
him  an  eligible  suitor.  Sheridan  was  sent  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
in  Essex,  to  continue  his  studies,  espedally  in  mathematics. 
He  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  6th  of  April  1773, 
aiid  a  week  later  he  was  openly  married  to  Miss  Linley. 

His  daring  start  in  life  after  this  happy  marriage  showed  » 
confidence  in  his  genius  which  was  justified  by  its  success. 
Although  he  had  no  income,  and  no  cajdtal  beyond  a  few  thousand 
pounds  brought  by  his  wife,  he  took  a  house  in  Orchard  Street. 
Portnaan  Square,  furnished  it  "  in  the  most  costly  style,"  and 
proceeded  to  return  on  something  like  an  equal  footing  the 
hospitalities  of  the  fashionable  world.  His  first  comedy,  The 
Rivals,  wa*  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  i7tb  January 
1775.  It  is  said  to  have  been  not  so  favourably  received  on  its 
first  night,  owing  to  its  length  and  to  the  bad  playing  of  the  part 
of  Sir  Ludu*  OTrigger.  But  the  defects  were  remedied  befoie 
the  second  performance,  which  was  deferred  to  the  sSth  cf  the 
month,  and  the  piece  at  once  took  that  place  on  the  stage  which 
it  ha*  never  lost.  His  second  piece,  St  Patrick's  Day,  or  tha 
Sckemng  Uenlenanl,  a  lively  farce,  was  written  for  the  benefit 

■  Her  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  tin 
artist'*  work,  hangs  at  Knol*,  Seveaoaks,  ICenL 
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performance  (md  of  May  1775)  of  Lawrence  Clinch,  who  had 
succeeded  as  Sir  Lucius.  In  November  1775,  with  the  assblance 
of  his  father-in-law,  be  produced  the  romic  opera  of  7^  Duenna, 
which  was  played  75  times  at  Covent  Garden  during  that  season. 
Sheridan  now  began  to  negotiate  with  Garrick  (or  the  purchase 
of  his  share  of  Drury  I^ane,  and  the  bargain  was  completed 
in  June  1776.  The  sum  paid  by  Sheridan  and  his  partners, 
Thomas  Linlcy  and  Dr  Ford,  (or  the  half-share  was  £j5,coo; 
of  this  Sheridan  contributed  £10,000.  The  money  was  raised 
on  mortgage,  Sheridan  contributing  only  £1300  in  cash.'  Two 
years  afterwards  Sheridan  and  his  friends  bought  the  other  half 
o(  the  property  (or  £35,000. 

'From  the  first  the  direction  of  the  theatre  would  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan,  who  derived  very 
material  assistance  from  his  wife.  In  February  1 777  he  produced 
his  version  of  Vanbrugh's  Rdapse,  under  the  title  of  A  Trip  to 
Searbanutjk.  This  is  printed  among  Sheridan's  works,  but  he 
has  no  more  title  to  the  authorship  than  Colley  Cibbcr  to  that 
of  Richard  til.  His  chief  task  was  to  remove  indecencies; 
he  added  very  little  to  the  dialogue.  Tke  Sclwtl  Jtr  Scandal 
was  produced  on  the  8th  of  May  1777.  Mrs  Abington,  who  had 
played  Miss  Hoyden  in  the  Trip,  played  Lady  Teazle,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Miss  Hoyden  developed  by  six  months'  experi- 
ence of  marriage  and  town  life.  The  lord  chamberlain  refused 
to  license  the  pky,  and  was  only  persuaded  on  grounds  of 
personal  friendship  with  Sheridan  to  alter  his  decision.  There 
are  tales  of  the  haste  with  which  the  conclusion  of  Tke  Sckool 
for  Scandal  was  written,  of  a  stratagem  by  which  the  last  act 
was  got  out  of  him  by  the  anxious  company,  and  of  the  fervent 
"  Amen  "  written  on  the  last  page  of  the  copy  by  the  prompter, 
in  response  to  the  author*s  "  Finished  at  last,  thank  God!** 
But,  although  the  conception  was  thus  hurriedly  completed, 
we  know  from  Sheridan's  sister  that  the  idea  of  a  "  scandalous 
college  "  bad  occurred  to  him  five  years  before  in  coiuicxion  with 
his  own  experiences  at  Bath.  His  difSculty  was  to  find  a  story 
suffidcntly  dramatic  in  its  Incidents  to  form  a  subject  for  the 
macbiiuitions  of  the  character-slayers.  He  seems  to  have  tried 
more  than  one  plot,  and  in  the  end  to  have  desperately  forced 
two  separate  conceptions  tiigetber.  The  dialogue  is  so  brilliant 
throughout,  and  the  auction  scene  and  the  screen  scene  so 
effective,  that  the  construction  of  the  comedy  meets  with  Utile 
criticism.  The  School  for  Scandal,  though  it  has  not  the  unity 
of  The  Xnals,  nor  the  same  wealth  of  broadly  humorous  incident, 
IS  universally  regarded  as  Sheridan's  masterpiece.  He  might 
have  settled  the  doubts  and  worries  of  authorship  with  PnS's 
teBectkm:  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  good  plot  except  to  bring  in 
good  things?" 

Sheridan's  farce.  The  Critic,  was  produced  on  the  sgth  of 
October  1779,  The  School  for  Scandal  meantime  continuing  to 
dnw  larger  bouses  than  any  other  play  every  time  it  was  put 
on  the  stage.  In  The  Critic  the  laughable  infirmities  of  all 
classes  connected  with  the  stage — authors,  actors,  patrons 
and  audience— are  touched  off  with  the  lightest  of  hands; 
(he  fun  is  directed,  not  at  individuals,  but  at  absurdities  that 
grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  stage  as  naturally  and 
fne^^tably  as  weeds  in  a  garden.  It  seemi  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated notes  for  another  comedy  to  be  called  Afectation,  but 
Us  only  dramatic  composition  during  the  remaining  thirty-six 
yeare  of  his  life  was  Pitarro,  produced  in  1799 — a  tragedy  in 
which  he  made  liberal  use  of  some  of  the  arts  ridiculed  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Puff.  He  also  nnrised  for  the  stage  Benjamin 
Thompson's  translation,  The  Stranter,  d  Kx>tzebue's  Uensehen- 
lun  mid  Rene. 

He  entered  parHament  for  Stafford  in  1780,  as  the  friend  and 
dly  of  Charles  James  Fox,  Apparently  he  owed  his  election 
for  Stafford  to  substantial  arguments.  He  is  said  to  have  paid 
the  burgesses  five  guineas  each  for  the  honour  Of  representing 
them,  beside  gifts  in  dinners  and  ale  to  the  non-voting  part  of 
the  community,  for  their  interest  and  applause.  His  first  speech 
in  pariiament  was  to  defend  himself  against  thcchargeof  bribery, 

•  For  the  elucidation  of  these  tranucttons,  sec  Brander  Mstthews's 
«dltioa  (1883)  of  Sheridan's  Camediet  (pp.  39-31}. 


and  was  well  received.  He  spoke  tittle  (or  a  time  and  chiefly 
on  financial  questions,  but  soon  look  a  place  among  the  best 
speakers  in  the  House.  Congress  recognized  his  services  in 
opposing  the  war  in  America  by  offering  him  a  gift  of  £30,000 
which,  however,  he  refused.  Under  the  wing  of  Fox  be  filled 
subordinate  offices  in  the  shon-lived  ministries  of  1782  and  1783. 
He  was  under-sccTetary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Rockingham 
ministry,  and  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  Coalition  ministry. 
In  debate  he  had  the  keenest  of  eyes  for  the  weak  phices  in  an 
opponent's  argument,  and  the  happy  art  of  putting  them  in  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  light  without  losnir;  his  good  temper  or 
his  presence  of  mind.  In  those  hcaicd  days  of  parliamentary 
strife  he  was  almost  the  only  man  of  mark  that  was  never  called 
out,  and  yet  he  had  no  matdi  in  the  weapon  of  ridicule. 

Sheridan  found  his  great  opportunity  in  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  His  speeches  in  that  proceeding  weie  by 
the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries  among 
the  greatest  delivered  in  that  generation  of  great  orators.  The 
first  was  on  the  7th  of  February  1787,  on  the  charges  brought 
against  Hastings  with  regard  to  ihe  begums  or  princesses  of 
Oudc.  Sheridan  spoke  for  more  than  five  hours,  and  the  effect 
of  his  oratory  was  such  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adjourn 
and  postpone  the  final  decision  till  the  House  should  be  in  a 
calmer  mood.  Of  this,  and  of  his  last  great  speech  on  the 
subject  in  1794,  only  brief  abstracts  have  been  preserved;  but 
with  the  second,  the  four  days'  speech  delivered  in  his  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  occasion 
so  brilliantly  described  by  Macaulay,  posterity  has  been  more 
fortunate.  Cumey's  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches  on  both 
(ides  at  the  trial  were  published  at  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis's 
instigation  in  1859,  and  from  them  we  are  able  to  form  an  ideft 
of  Sheridan's  power  as  an  orator.  There  are  passages  here 
and  there  of  gaudy  rhetoric,  loose  ornament  and  declamatory 
hyperbole;  but  the  strong  common  sense,  dose  argumentative 
force  and  masterly  presentation  of  telling  facts  enable  us  to 
understand  the  impression  produced  by  the  speech  at  the  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
secession  ot  Burke  he  was  more  or  less  an  "  independent  member," 
and  his  isolation  was  complete  after  the  death  of  Fox.  When 
Burke  denounced  the  French  Revolution,  Sheridan  joined 
with  Fox  in  vindicating  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
He  maintained  that  the  French  people  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  thdr  constitution  and  manage  their  iiffaits  in  their  own 
way.  But  when  the  republic  was  succeeded  by  the  empire, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  France  under  Napdcon  would 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  its  neighbours,  he  employed  his 
eloquence  fa>  denoundng  Napoleon  and  urging  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches  was  delivered 
in  support  of  strong  measures  against  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  members  who  actively  opposed  the  union 
of  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments.  \\'hcn  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  in  t8o6  Sheridan  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  na\-y, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  After  Fox's  death 
he  succeeded  bis  chief  in  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
and  aspired  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  party,  but  this  claim 
was  not  allowed,  and  thencefonK'ard  Sheridan  fought  for  hb 
own  hand.  When  the  prince  became  regent  in  181 1  Sheridan's 
private  influence  wiih  him  helped  to  cxdude  the  Whigs  from 
power.  Throughout  his  parliamentary  career  Sheridan  was  one 
of  the  boon  companions  of  the  prince,  and  his  champion  in 
parliament  in  some  dubious  matters  of  payment  of  debts.  But 
he  always  resented  any  imputation  that  he  was  the  prince's 
confidential  adviser  or  mouthpiece.  A  certain  proud  and 
sensitive  independence  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  Sheridan's  parliamentary  career.  After  a  coolness  arose 
between  him  and  his  Whig  allies  he  refused  a  place  for  his  son 
from  the  government,  lest  there  should  be  any  suspidon  in  the 
public  mind  that  his  support  had  been  bought. 

His  last  years  were  harassed  by  debt  and  disappointment. 
He  sat  in  pariiament  for  Westminster  in  i8ofr-t8o7.  At  the 
general  election  of  1807  be  stood  again  for  Westminster  and 
was  defeated,  bot  was  returned  as  member  for  Uchestv.  it 
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die  expense  apparently  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  181 2  be 
failed  to  secure  a  seat  at  Stafford.  He  could  not  raise  money 
enoueb  to  buy  the  scat.  He  bad  quarrelled  with  the  Frince 
Regcntf  aud  seems  to  have  had  none  but  obscure  friends  to  stand 
by  bim.  As  a  member  of  parliament  be  had  been  safe  against 
arrest  for  debt,  but  now  that  this  protection  was  lost  bis  creditors 
closed  in  upon  bim,  and  the  history  of  his  life  from  this  time  till 
bis  death  in  1816  is  one  of  the  most  painful  passages  in  the 
biography  of  great  men.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  however, 
that  the  description  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery  of  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life  given  in  the  Croter  Papas  (i.  pp.  sSS-jis, 
ed.  L.  J.  Jennings)  is  untrue.  In  any  attempt  to  judge  of 
Sheridan  as  be  was  apart  from  his  works,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
considerable  deductions  from  the  mass  of  floating  anecdotes 
that  have  gathered  round  his  name.  U  was  not  without  reason 
that  his  grand-daughter  Mrs.Norton  denounced  the  unfairness 
of  judging  of  the  real  man  from  unauthenticated  stories.  The 
real  Sheridan  was  not  a  pattern  of  decorous  respectability,  but 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  the 
Sheridan  of  vulgar  legend.  Against  the  stories  about  bis  reckless 
management  of  his  affairs  we  must  set  the  broad  facts  that  he 
had  no  source  of  income  but  Druty  Lane  theatre,  that  be  bore 
from  it  for  thirty  years  all  the  expenses  of  a  fashionable  life, 
and  that  the  theatre  was  twice  rebuilt  during  his  proprietorship, 
the  first  time  (1791)  on  account  of  its  having  been  pronounced 
unsafe,  and  the  second  (1809)  alter  a  disastrous  fire.  Enough 
was  lost  in  this  way  to  account  ten  times  over  for  all  his  debts. 
The  records  of  his  wild  bets  in  the  betting  book  of  Brooks's 
Qub  date  from  the  years  after  the  loss,  in  1792,  of  his  first  wife, 
to  whom  be  was  devotedly  attached.  He  married  again  in  1795, 
his  second  wife  being  Esther  Jane,  daughter  of  Newton  Ogle, 
dean  of  Wincbcster.  The  reminiscences  of  bis  son's  tutor,  Mr 
Smyth,  show  anxious  and  fidgclly  family  habits,  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  tradition  of  his  imperturbable  reck- 
lessness. He  died  on  the  7tb  of  July  1816,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan's  only  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Tbouas  Shekidan 
(1775-1817),  was  a  poet  of  some  merit.  He  became  colonial 
treasurer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  wife,  Caroline  Henrietta, 
nU  Callander  (1779-1851),  wrote  three  novels,  which  had  some 
success  at  the  time.  She  received,  after  her  husband's  death, 
quarters  at  Hampton  Court,  and  is  described  by  Fanny  Kemble 
as  more  beautiful  than  anybody  but  her  daughters.  The 
eldest  child,  HtLEN  Seuna  (1807-1867),  married  Commander 
Price  Blackwood,  afterwards  Baron  DufTerin.  Her  husband 
died  in  1S41,  and  in  186}  she  consented  to  a  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  George  Hay,  Earl  of  Gilford,  who  died  a  month  later.  Her 
SoHts,  Poems  and  Verses  (1894)  were  published,  with  a  memoir, 
by  her  son,  the  marquess  of  DufTerin.  The  second  daughter, 
CutouNe,  became  Mrs  Norton  (9.V.),  The  youngest,  Jane 
Geoxcima,  married  Edward  Adolpbus  Seymour,  afterwards 
lath  duke  of  Somerset. 

BtBUOCRAPHY.— AfeiiMnViof/fe.  .  .  Life  ef-  ■  •  R.  B.  SkeridaW, 
vUh  a  Parlicular  Aumuit  of  his  Family  and  Omnezims  (1817),  by 
JohnWalkinsC'whodeab,  said  Byron,"  in  the IKeand  libel  line"), 
was  an  altosether  inadequate  piece  of  work,  and  made  many  false 
aiacemcnts.  The  Memoirs,  &c.(l825),  compiled  by  Thomas  Moore  did 
not  make  full  use  of  the  papers  submitted  by  the  family.  William 
Smyth  {Memair  cf  Ur  Skeridan,  1840),  who  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Sheridan's  house,  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  scandalous  and 
•ometimes  baseless  storiesconnccted  with  Sheridan's  name.  Accounts 
of  the  dramatist's  parents  and  of  his  grandfather  ate  given  by  Alicia 
Lefanu  in  her  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Frances 
SJiieridam,  Sfc.  (1824).  There  are  numerous  references  to  Sheridan  in 
the  LetttTs  and  Journals  of  Byron,  and  several  anecdotes  (see  especi- 
ally vol.  V.  p.  411  seq..  cd.  Prothero,  1901).  Popular  works  on 
the  Sheridans  are  Mrs  Oliphant's  Sheridan  (1883)  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  "  series;  Mr  Percy  FitiRcrald's  L\frs  oj  Ike  Sheridans 
(a  vols.,  1886);  and  the  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (1890)  by  Lloyd  C. 
Sanders  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series.  An  arlrnirablc  sketch  of 
Sheridan's  political  career  is  given  in  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fox :  the 
Oppesilim  under  Ceorte  the  Third  (1874).  by  Mr  W.  Fraser  Rae,  who 
fcconstnKted  Sheridan's  biography  from  the  original  sources^  and 
vindicated  his  reputation  from  the  misstatements  of  earlier  writers, 
sn  Sheridan  :a  Biograbky  U  vols..  1896).  which  hn-^  an  introduction 
by  the  marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  the  great-grandson  of  the 


dramatist.    The  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  by  Walter  Sichel  (1909)  is, 
however,  the  best  account  now  available. 

Among  the  numerous  modern  editions  of  Sheridan's  plays,  of  which 
only  The  Rivals  was  published  by  the  dramatist  himself,  may  be 
mentioned:  Sheridan's  Plays  now  printed  as  he  virote  them  (1902), 
edited  by  W.  Fraser  Rae,  who  quotes  at  length  the  criticisms  in  the 
contemporary  press;  The  Plays  of  R,  B.  Sheridan  (1900),  edited  by 
Mr  A.  \V.  Pollard;  and  Sheridan  s  ConOdies  (Boston,  U.S.A..  1885), 
with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Mr  Brander  Matthews.  For  furthes 
details  consult  the  extensive  bibliography  by  Mr  J.  P.  Anderson  in 
the  Life  by  IJoyd  C.  Sanders. 

SHERIDAN,  PHIUP  HENRT  (1831-1888),  American  general, 
was  bom  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  the  6th  of  March  1831.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  a  country  district  in  Ferry  county,  Ohio,  and  he 
proceeded  to  West  Point  in  1848,  graduating  in  1855.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  infantry  and  served  on  the  frontier  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  gaining  some  experience  of  war  in  operations 
against  the  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  x86s 
he  had  jtist  become  first  lieutenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  captain  and  entrusted  with  administrative  duties  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  Early  in  1862  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  2nd  Michigan  cavalry,  with  which  he  served  in 
Halleck's  army  on  the  Tennessee.  In  June  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  a  month  later  he  won  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  V.S.V.  by  his  skilful 
conduct  of  the  fight  of  Booneville  on  the  ist  of  July.  He  took 
part  in  General  Buell's  campaign  against  Bragg,  and  led  the 
nth  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Ferryville  (October  8).  Sheridan  distinguished  himself  still 
more  at  the  sangtiinary  battle  of  Murfrecsboro  (Stone  river),  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rosecrans  was  made  major-general 
of  volunteers,  to  date  from  the  31st  of  December  1862.  His 
division  took  part  in  Rosecrans's  campaign  of  1863  and  a  very 
distinguished  part  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  (g.v.). 
Sheridan's  leading  of  his  tlivision  at  the  latter  battle  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Grant,  and  when  the  latter,  as  general  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  armies,  was  seeking  an  "active  and  energetic 
man,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour  and  life  "  to  command  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  was  chosen  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Halleck.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
Union  cavalry  tuder  his  command  justified  the  choice.  Sheri- 
dan's corps  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House  (see  the  article  Wildekness),  incidents  of 
which  led  to  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Sheridan  and  Meade  and 
to  Sheridan's  being  despatched  by  General  Grant  on  a  far- 
reaching  cavalry  raid  towards  Richmond.  In  the  course  of  this 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  where  the  Confederate 
general  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  was  killed.  After  rejoining  the  army 
Sheridan  fought  another  wcU-contested  action  at  Hawes'  Shop 
and  took,  and  held  Cold  Harbor.  After  the  battle  at  that  place 
Sheridan  undertook  another  raid,  this  time  towards  Charlottes- 
ville (June  7-28),  in  view  of  co-operation  with  the  army  of 
General  David  Hunter  in  the  Valley.  In  the  course  of  this  was 
fought  the  action  of  Trevilian's  Station  Uune  11).  A  little 
later  came  General  Sheridan's  greatest  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion. He  was  appointed  to  command  a  new  "Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  "  to  oppose  the  forces  of  General  Early,  and  con- 
ducted the  brilliant  and  decisive  campaign  which  crushed  the 
Confederate  army  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Northern 
Virginia  (see  Auekican  Civil  Wak  and  Siienandoar  Valley 
Campaigns).  The  victories  of  the  Opcquan,  or  Winchester 
(September  19),  Fisher's  Hill  (September  22)  and  Cedar  Creek 
(October  19),  produced  great  elation  in  the  North  and  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  Confederacy,  and  Sheridan  was  made 
successively  brigadier-general  U.S.A.  for  Fisher's  Hill  and 
major-general  U.S.A.  for  Cedar  Creek.  "  Sheridan's  Ride  "  of 
20  m.  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek  to  take  command  of  the 
hard-pressed  Union  troops  is  a  celebrated  incident  of  the  war. 
His  capacity  for  accepting  the  gravest  responsibilities  was  shown, 
not  less  than  by  his  handling  of  an  army  in  battle,  by  his  ruthless 
devastation  of  the  Valley — a  sevtrc  measure  felt  to  be  necessary 
both  by  Sheridan  himself  and  by  Grant.  From  the  Valley  the 
cavalry  rode  through  the  enemy's  country  to  join  Grant  before 
Petersburg,  fighting  the  action  of   Waynesboro',  destroying 
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communications  and  material  of  war,  and  finaUy  lepoiting  to 
theecBetal-in-chief onthe istbof March  1865.  AfewdaysJatcr 
the  indefatigable  Sliefidan  won  the  last  great  victory  of  the  war 
at  Five  Forks.  The  operations  were  conducted  entirely  by  him' 
and  were  brilliantly  successful,  leading  to  the  retreat  of  Lee 
from  the  lines  of  Petersburg  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
Sheridan  once  more  displayed  his  utter  fearlessness  of  criticism 
by  summarily  dismissing  from  bis  command  General  G.  K. 
Warren,  an  officer  of  the  highest  repute,  whose  corps  was  only 
temporarily  under  Sheridan's  orders.  The  part  played  by  the 
cavalry  corps  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee  was  most  conspicuous,  and 
Sheridan  himself  commanded  the  large  forces  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  cut  off  Lee's  retreat  and  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  famous  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (see  AioxicaN  Civn. 
Wak  and  Feteksboxc). 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Sheridan,  who  by  these  services 
bad  gained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the 
time,  was  sent  to  ezerdse  the  military  command  in  the  south- 
west, where  a  corps  of  observation,  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
watched  the  struggle  between  Maximilian  and  the  Liberals 
(see  Mexico:  History).  General  Sheridan  stated  in  his  memoirs 
that  material  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Liberals  out  of  the 
IT.S.  arsenals,  and  the  mdral  effect  of  his  presence  on  the  frontier 
certainly  influenced  the  course  of  the  struggle  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Later,  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  he  commanded 
the  Fifth  Military  District  (Louisiana  and  Texas)  at  New  Orleans, 
where  his  administration  of  the  conquered  states  was  most 
stormy,  his  differences  with  President  Johnson  culminating  in 
his  recall  in  September  1867.  He  was  then  placed  In  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  which  he  commanded  for 
nxtcen  yean,  and  in  1869,  on  Grant's  election  to  the  presidency 
and  Sherman's  consequent  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of  general, 
he  was  made  Ueutenant-general.  In  1868-1869  Iw  conducted  a 
winter  campaign  against  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  their 
defeat  and  surrender.  During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870 
General  Sheridan  accompanied  the  great  headquarters  of  the 
German  armies  as  the  guest  of  the  king  of  Frusta.  In  1873, 
at  the  time  of  the  "  Virginius  "  incident  (see  Cuba),  when  an 
invasion  of  Spain  was  projected,  Sheridan  was  designated  to 
command  the  United  States  field  army.  In  1875  he  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  deal  with  grave  civil  disorder,  a  duty  which 
he  carried  out  with  the  same  uncompromising  severity  that  be 
bad  previously  shown  in  1867.  In  1883  he  succeeded  Sherman 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  Viuted  Sutes  army,  which  he  held 
until  his  death  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  on  the  5th  of  August  1888.  A 
few  monthspreviously  he  had  been  raised  to  the  fuU  rank  of  general. 

As  a  soldier,  Sheridan  combined  brilliant  courage  and  pains- 
taking skill.  As  a  fighting  general  he  was  unsurpassed.  Few 
of  the  leaders  of  either  side  could  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
defeat  9s  he  did  at  Stone  river  and  turned  a  mere  rally  into  a 
great  victory  as  he  did  at  Cedar  Creek,  by  the  pure  force  of 
personal  magnetism.  His  restless  energy  was  that  of  a  Charles 
XII.,  to  whom  in  this  respect  he  has  justly  been  compared, 
whOe,  unlike  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  was  as  careful  and  vigilant 
as  the  most  methodical  strategist.  He  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  his  private  life  he  had  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him  well.  General  Sheridan  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  for  fourteen  years.  In  1875 
he  married  Irene,  daughter  of  Genera]  D,  H.  Rucker,  U.S.A. 

His  PtrmrnU  Uemtirs  (1  vols.)  were  published  soon  after  his  death. 

SHERIFF,  or  Sbike-Reevb  (0.  Eng.  sctr-ierefa  or  scirman,' 
Latin,  nce-cotius),  often  called  "  high  sheriff,"  the  English  and 
Irish  executive  authority  in  a  county,  or  other  place,  often 
called  his  "  bailiwick."  The  office  also  exists  in  about  twenty 
ancient  cities  and  boroughs,  among  which  may  be  named 
London,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lincobi,  Chester  and 
Canteilnuy  in  England,  and  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick  and  other 
places  in  Ireland.    In  most  of  these  the  office  is  of  an  honorary 

■  The  word  occurs  at  cariy  as  the  laws  of  loe  (c.  8),  about  690. 


nature.  The  office  is  at  present  an  anntial  one,  though  tUt 
has  not  been  always  the  case.  Three  names  are  put  on  the  list 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  judges  of  king's 
bench  division  on  the  morrow  of  St  Martin  (t}th  of  November), 
and  the  first  name  is  usually  pricked  by  the  king  in  council  in 
the  February  or  March  following.  City  and  borough  sheriffs  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  corporations  on  the  9th  of  Novtmhtt. 
London  and  Middlisex  are  specially  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
1887,  s.  33,  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster  are  separately  appointed,  the  act  not  applying  to  them. 

The  shrievalty  was  at  one  time  a  far  more  important  office 
than  it  is  at  present.  "  The  whole  history  of  English  justice 
and  police,"  says  Maitland  (Juilicc  and  Police,  69),  "  might  be 
brought  imder  this  rubric,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  sheriff." 
That  the  sheriff  sometimes  abused  his  power  is  obvious  from 
the  grievances  stated  in  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  uf  1x70.  But 
he  was  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  the 
people  against  Uie  powerful  local  baronage.  Besides  executing 
the  king's  writs,  be  called  out  the  posse  comitalus  on  any 
emergency  needing  an  armed  force.  He  bad  the  Jerm  of  the 
shire*  (the  rent  he  paid  being  called  "  sheriff-geld  ")  and  presided 
in  the  coimty  court  and  the  hundred  court.  For  more  purely 
judicial  purposes  he  held  as  the  king's  deputy  the  sheriff's 
townf  where  his  jurisdiction  bad  not  been  ousted  by  franchise. 
He  might  be  a  peer  or  a  judge,  Bracton  being  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  originally  by 
popular  election,  a  right  confirmed  by  38  Edw.  I.  c  8,  but 
ultimately  vested  in  the  crown  unless  where  certain  powerful 
landowners  had  contrived  to  make  the  office  hereditary.  The 
hereditary  shrievalty  of  Westmorland  was  not  abolished  nntS 
1850  by  13  &  14  Vict,  c  30.'  The  tendency  of  the  hereditary 
office  to  become  obsolete  was  no  doubt  helped  by  the  creation 
of  Viscount  Beaumont  as  an  hereditary  peer  under  the  new 
dignity  of  via-comes  in  1440.  At  one  time  contributions  to  the 
expense  of  the  office  were  made  by  the  magistrates  and  others 
of  the  county.  "  Sheriff-tooth  "  was  a  tenure  on  condition  o( 
supplying  entertainment  to  the  sheriff  at  the  county  court. 
Up  to  the  19th  century  "  riding  with  the  sheriff  "  was  an  incident 
of  the  assizes,  the  riders  being  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
shire  who  brought  with  them  wine  and  victuals  in  order  to  assist 
the  sheriff  in  showing  hospitality  to  the  judges. 

At  the  present  day  the  expensive  duties  of  the  sheriff  dcpewl 
on  numerous  statutes  beginning  with  2  Edw.  UI.  c.  3  (1328). 
The  most  important  is  the  Sheriffs  Act  1887,  mainly  a  consolidat- 
ing act  applying  to  Engbitd  only.  The  person  nominated  'a 
usually  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  but  anyone  is  eligible 
provided  that  he  have  land  in  the  county  sufficient  to  answer 
the  king.*  Exempt  are  peers,  clergy,  officers  in  active  service, 
practising  barristers  and  solicitors  and  others.  Poverty  is  also 
a  ground  of  exemption.  The  sheriff  appoints  his  imdersherifl. 
The  duties  of  the  office  at  the  present  day  are  both  administrative 
and  judicial.  Among  the  former  the  most  important  is  attend- 
ance on  the  judges  at  assizes  and  election  petitions.  A  certain 
amount  of  stately  ceremony  is  required,  and  any  lack  of  it  is 
punishable  by  fine  either  by  the  judge  of  assixe  or  by  the  High 
Court.  Other  administrative  duties  are  execution  of  writs* 
and  of  the  sentence  of  death,  acting  as  returning  officer  at 
parliamentary  elections,  preparing  the  panel  of  jurors  for  assizes, 
the  keeping  prisoners  in  safe  custody,  he  being  liable  for  their 
escape,  and  the — now  nominal — duty  of  summoning  the  fosst 
comitalus.  His  judicial  duties  consist  in  himself  or  his  deputy 
silting  to  assess  damages  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Aa  1845, 
and  also  in  cases  set  down  for  trial  where  the  defendant  has 
made  default  in  appearance  and  the  issue  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  damages.    The  expenses  of  the  office  arc  partly  met  by  the 


*  The  ferm  is  abolished  by  the  act  o(  1887,  s.  19. 
'  Abolished  by  >.  18  of  (he  same  act. 


Repealed  and  rc-enacicd  by  the  act  of  1887,  ».  3t. 

*The  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingaon  arc  combined  for 
the  purposes  of  the  shrievalty.    Sec  the  act  of  1887.  s.  32. 

*  Where  a  question  arises  as  to  the  ownership  of  goods  seised  in 
execution  the  sheriff  may  have  to  undergo  the  process  known  a* 
sheriff's  interpleader. 
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Tntsmy  in  accordance  wHh  llie  TVeasury  order  of  the  and 
o^  August  1S98.  The  order  lays  down  with  somewhat  grim 
htnnour  that  the  sheriff  is  not  limited  to  the  allowances,  but  may 
spend  more  if  he  likes.  A  sheriff  cannot  during  his  year  of 
office  act  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  which  he  is  sheriff. 

Sec  the  works  on  the  history  of  law  by  Stubbs,  Pcdlock  and  Mait- 
land  and  Hold&worth.  Also  W.  S.  McKechnte^  Ma^na  Carta  (1905) ; 
Sir  M.  Hale,  A  Short  TrtaUse  touchint  Sheriff's  AccompU  (1683I: 
Greenwood.  BouleuUrion  (1685):  The  Compteat  Sheriff  (1696); 
Impey  (1786):  Atkinson  (1878);  Churchill  and  Bruce  (1882);  and 
Mather  (1903). 

ScffUand. — As  far  as  is  known  the  sheriff  did  not  exist  'In 
Scotland  before  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  period.  In  the 
feudal  system  he  became  as  in  England  ihe  centre  of  the  local 
administration  <A  justice,  the  representative  of  the  crown  (n 
executive  as  well  as  judidai  business,  and  was  always  ft  royal 
officer  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  The 
earliest  sheriffs  on  record  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I. 
and  David  I.,  and  the  office  was  common  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  In  many  cases  it  had  become  hereditary, 
instances  being  those  of  De  Sinton  in  Sellurk  and  Agnew  in 
Galloway.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  in  1305  rejected  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  office,  but  an  act  of  James  II.  ^ows 
that  the  office  had  again  become  hereditary. 

One  of  the  consequences  was  t^at  sheriffs  ignorant  of  law 
required  deputes  to  discharge  their  judicial  duties.  In  the  couise 
of  succeeding  reigns,  down  to  that  of  James  VI.,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriffs  came  to  be  much  limited  by  grants  of  baronies 
and  regalities  which  gave  tho  grantees  the  right  to  hold  both 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  less  or  greater  jurisdiction  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  was  originally  of  very 
wide  extent,  and  was  deemed  specially  applicable  to  questions 
relating  to  the  land  within  the  shire,  but  after  the  institution 
of  the  court  of  session  in  1532  it  became  restricted,  and  all 
causes  relating  to  property  in  land,  as  well  as  those  requiring 
tbe  action  called  declarator  for  establishing  ultimate  right,  and 
most  of  those  requiring  equitable  remedies,  were  withdrawn 
from  it.  Nor  did  it  possess  any  consistorial  jurisdiction.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  fell  under  the 
bead  of  actions  concluding  for  payment  of  money  and  actions 
to  regulate  the  possession  of  land.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  sheriff  was  in  like  manner  in  its  origin  of  almost  universal 
extent.  But  this  was  first  Umited  to  cases  where  the  offenders 
were  caught  in  or  shortly  after  the  act,  afterwards  to  cases  in 
which  the  trial  could  be  held  within  forty  days,  and  subsequently 
further  restricted  as  the  business  of  the  justiciary  court  became 
more  organized.  The  punishment  of  death,  having  by  long 
disuse  come  to  be  held  beyond  the  power  of  the  sheriff,  and  the 
statutory  punishments  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude  never 
having  been  entrusted  to  him,  his  jurisdiction  as  regards  crimes 
was  usually  said  to  be  limited  to  those  punishable  arbitrarily, 
that  is,  by  imprisonment,  fine  or  admonition. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  rising 
of  1745,  after  the  ist  of  March  1748  all  heritable  sheriffships 
were  extinguished  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  The  act  declared  that 
there  should  be  but  one  sheriff-depute  or  slewart-dcpute  in 
every  shire  or  stewartry,  who  was  to  be  an  advocate  of  three 
years'  standing,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Since  1769  the 
sheriff -depute  has  held  his  office  ad  vitam  aut  cidpam.  Power  was 
given  to  him  by  so  Geo.  II.  c.  43  to  appoint  one  or  more  sheriffs* 
substitute.  In  1787  the  sheriff-substitute  was  placed  on  the  civil 
establishment  and  paid  by  the  crown;  in  1825  a'  qualification 
of  three  years*  standing  (now  five  years  by  the  Sheriff  Courts 
(Scotland)  Act  1877)  as  an  advocate  or  procurator  before  a 
sheriff  court  was  required  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  33);  in  183S  he  was 
made  removable  by  the  sheriff-depute  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  lord  president  and  lord  justice  clerk,  and  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory that  he  should  reside  in  the  sheriffdom,  the  proviuon 
of  30  Geo.  U.  c.  43,  which  required  the  sheriff-depute  so  to  reside 
for  four  months  of  each  year,  being  repealed  (i  &  3  Vict.  c.  1 19). 
In  3877  the  right  of  appointment  of  the  substitutes  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  sheriff-depute  to  tbe  crown  by  tbe  aa  of  1877* 
XXIV    14* 


While  the  sheriff-depute  Has  still  power  to  hear  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  and  is  required  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  sittings 
in  each  place  where  the  sherifT-substitute  holds  courts,  and  also 
once  a  year  a  small-debt  court  in  every  place  where  a  circuit 
small  debt  court  is  appointed  to  be  held,  the  ordinary  course 
of  civil  procedure  is  that  the  sheriff-substitute  acts  as  judge 
of  first  instance,  with  an  appeal  under  certain  restrictions  from 
his  decision  to  the  sheriff-depute,  and  from  him  to  t'ne  court 
of  session  in  all  causes  exceeding  £25  .in  value.  An  appeal  direct 
from  the  sheriff-substitute  to  tJic  court  of,  session  is  competent, 
but  is  not  often  resorted  to.  By  the  Interpretation  Act  1889, 
s.  28,  the  word  "  sheriff  "  in  any  act  relating  to  Scotland  is  to 
include  a  sheriff-substitute. 

As  regards  criminal  proceedings,  summary  trials  are  usually 
conducted  by  the  sheriff -substitute;  trials  with  a  jur>'  cither  by 
him  or,  in  important  cases,  by  the  she  riff -depute.  The  shcrifl- 
fcubslitute  also  has  charge  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
into  crime,  the  evidence  in  which,  called  a  precognition,  is 
laid  before  him,  and  if  necessary  taken  before  him  on  oath 
at  the  instance  of  his  prociu^ator-fiscal,  the  local  crown  prose- 
cutor. 

The  duties  of  the  sheriff-depute  arc  now  dindod  into  ministerial  or 
administrarivc  and  judicial.  The  ministerial  arc  the  suix;rviaion 
of  the  accounts  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  sheriffdom;  the  super- 
intendence of  parliamentary  elections;  the  holding  by  himself  or  his 
substitutes  of  the  courts  for  registration  of  electors;  the  prejjaration 
of  the  Hdt  of  persons  liable  to  stT\'c  both  on  criminal  and  civil  juries; 
the  appointment  of  shcrifT  officers  and  supervision  of  the  execution  of 
judicial  writs  by  them;  and  the  striking  of  the  "  fiars."    He  has  also 


to  attend  the  judges  of  justiciary  at  the  circuit  courts  for  the  county 
ivcr  which  his  j     '    •'    *  ■ 

judicJ 
the  trial  of  all  caust-s  remitted  by  the  counsel  of  the  crown  for  the 


or  counties  over  which  nis  jurisdiciion  extends. 
idicial  duties  of  it 
of  all  caust-s  remit 
by  i"     '"  .     ^ . 

take  them.    This  now  means  most  crimes  for  which  a  maximum  of 


his  jui 
The  judicial  duties  of  the  sheriff -depute  are.  a»  regards  crimes, 
ted  by  the  counsel  of  the  crown  for  the 
trial  by  sheriff  and  jur)',  as  well  as  summary  trials  if  he  chooses  to 


two  years'  imprisonment  (in  practice  eighteen  months  is  the  longest 
sentence  imposed)  is  deemed  sufficient,  and  which  are  not  by  5tatute 
reserved  for  the  justiciary  court.  Mis  civil  jurisdiction  is  regulated 
by  several  statutes  too  technical  for  detail,  but  may  fc«c  said  generally 
to  extend  to  all  suits  which  conclude  for  payment  of  money,  whatever 
may  be  the  cau.sc  of  action,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  where  the 
payment  depends  on  status,  all  actions  witli  reference  to  the  fjosses- 
tion  of  land  or  r\f.\\t  in  land,  and  actions  relative  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  movable  property.  In  bankruptcy  he  has  a  cumulative 
and  alternative  jurisdiction  with  the  court  of  session,  and  in  the 
service  of  heirs  with  the  shcriiT  of  chancery. 

The  courts  which  the  sheriff  holds  are  (r)  the  criminal  court; 
(2)  the  oniinarj'  cix-il  court;  (3)  the  small-debt  court  for  cases  under 
£12  in  value  (6  Ceo.  IV.  c.  ^8) ;  f4)  the  debts  recovery  court  for  cases 
above  ii2  and  under  jtso  in  value  (Debts  Recovery  [Scotland]  Act 
1867);  and  (^)  the  registration  court.  His  judgment  in  the  criminal 
court  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  in  the 
ordinary  civil  court  and  the  debts  recovery  court  by  the  court  of 
session.  In  the  smalt-debt  court  it  is  final,  except  in  certain  cases 
where  an  appeal  lies  to  the  next  circuit  court  of  justiciary.  The 
theriff-substitute  may  competently  exercise  all  the  juclicuit  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff,  subject  to  apj3cal  in  civil  cases  other  than  small  debt 
cases.  As  ro^rds  his  administrative  functions  he  assists  the  sheritT 
Ecnerall>;.  and  may  act  for  him  in  thercgT^traiion  and  fiars  court,  and 
he  superintends  the  preliminary  stage  of  crimirul  inquiries,  consult- 
ing with  the  sheriff  if  necessary;  but  the  other  administrative  duties 
of  the  office  arc  conducted  by  the  sheriff -depute  in  person.  TTie 
executive  functions  cf  the  sheriff  are  performed  by  mcsscngcrs-at* 
arms.  The  civil  jurisdiction  dcjx-nds  on  numerous  statutes  known 
as  the  Sheriff  Courts  and  Small  Debts  Acts.  The  salaries  of  sheriffs- 
depute  vary  from  £2000  to  i)50o  a  year,  those  of  sheriffs-substitute 
from  £1400  to  £500. 

There  is  a  principal  sheriff-clerk  appointed  by  the  crown  for  each 
county,  who  has  depute  clerks  under  him  in  the  principal. towns, 
and  a  procurator-fiscal  for  the  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions  for 
each  county  and  district  of  a  county,  who  is  appointed  by  llie 
shcriffwith  the  sanction  of  the  home  secretary. 

Besides  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  there  is  a  sheriff  of  chancery 
appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  service  of 
iicirs,  with  3  salary  of  £500. 

See  the  various  works  on  sheriff  court  practice,  such  as  those  ol 
T.  D.  Wilson  (188^)  and  J.  M.  Lees  (1889),  and  Green,  Encyc.  oJStols. 
taw,  s.v.  "  Sfieriff." 

Ireland. — ^Thc  sheriff  has  much  the  same  duties  as  In  England. 
His  position  Is  defined  by  numerous  statutes,  beginning  with 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  68  (1817).  There  Is  no  consolidating  act  such  as 
that  of  1887  in  England. 

United  Stata. — Tbe  office  of  sheriff  i:;  generally  elective. 
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The  sheriff  has  sdministrati've  and  limited  judidal  authority. 
He  sometimes  serves  for  combined  counties,  as  in  England  for 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  (J.  W.) 

SBERIFFIIUIR.  a  battlefield  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
extreme  north-western  flanic  of  the  Ochils,  Pertlishire,  Scotland, 
watered  by  Wharry  Bum,  an  affluent  of  the  Allan.  It  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Dunblane,  >}  m.  E.  by  N. 
of  the  town.  It  was  the  site  of  an  indecisive  battle  (13th  of 
November  1715)  between  the  Jacobites,  about  12,000  strong, 
under  John  Erskine,  6lh  or  nth  earl  of  Mar,  and  4000  Royalists 
under  Archibald  Campbell,  afterwards  3rd  duke  of  Argyll. 
Both  sides,  each  of  which  lost  500  men,  claimed  the  victory, 
although  in  point  of  fact  Mar  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  "  battle  stone  "  enclosed  by  a  railing  marks  the  scene  of 
the  encounter. 

SRERIF  PASHA  (1818-1887},  Egyptian  statesman,  was  a 
Circassian  who  filled  numerous  administrative  posts  under  Said 
and  Ismail  pashas.  He  was  of  better  education  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Sives  the  French  noncommissioned  officer  who  became  Soliman 
Pasha  under  Mehemet  Ali.  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he 
was  useful  to  Ismail,  who  used  Sberif's  blu^  bonkomU  to  veil 
many  of  his  most  insidious  proposals.  Of  singularly  lazy 
disposition,  he  yet  possessed  considerable  tact — he  was  in  fact 
an  Egyptian  Lord  Melbounie,  whose  policy  was  to  leave  every- 
thing alone.  His  favourite  argument  against  any  reform  was 
to  appeal  to  the  Pyramids  as  an  immutable  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  Egypt  financially  and  politically.  His  fatal  optimism  rendered 
him  largdy  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Egyptian  credit  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Ismail.  Upon  the  military  insurrection 
of  September  iSSi,  Sherif  was  summoned  by  the  khedive  Tewfik 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  utional  party  with  the  demands 
of  the  British  and  French  controllers  of  the  public  debt,  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  the  following  February.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  Arabi  rebellion  he  was  again  installed  in  office  (September 
■88})  by  Tewfik,  but  in  January  ^884  he  resigned  rather  than 
sanction  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
mahdist  movement  he  had  then  no  conception.  When  urged  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  early  in  iS8j  to  abandon  some 
of  the  mote  distant  parts  of  the  Sudan,  he  replied  with  charac- 
teristic light-hcartedness:  "  Nous  en  causerons  plus  tard; 
d'abord  nous  allons  dormer  une  bonne  rad^  X  ce  monsieur  " 
{i.e.  the  mahdi).  Kicks  Pasha's  expedition  was  at  the  time 
preparing  to  march  on  El  Obeid.  {Vide  Egypt  No.  i  (1907), 
p.  1 1  s).  Sherif  died  at  Gratz,  on  the  loth  of  April  1887. 

SHERLOCK.  THOMAS  (i6;S-X76t},  English  divine,  the  son  of 
William  Sherlock  (;.«.),  was  bom  at  London  in  1678.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  St  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1704  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
was  very  popular.  In  1714  he  became  master  of  his  old  college 
at  Cambridge  and  vice<hanceIlor  of  the  university,  whose 
privileges  he  defended  against  Richard  Bentley.  In  1715  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  Chichester.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
In  the  Bangorian  controversy  against  Benjamin  Hoadly,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1728;  he  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734,  and  to  London  in  1748.  Sherlock 
was  a  capable  administrator,  and  cultivated  friendly  relations 
with  dissenters.  In  parliament  he  was  of  good  service  to  his 
old  schoolfellow  Robert  VValpolc.  He  published  against  Anthony 
Coltins's  deistic  Grounds  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  a  volume  of 
sermons  entitled  Tkc  Use  and  Interest  of  Prophecy  in  lie  Several 
Ages  of  Ikt  World  (1725);  and  in  reply  to  Thomas  Woolston's 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Tie  Tryal 
of  lie  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (1729),  which  soon 
ran  through  fourteen  editions.  His  Pastoral  Letter  (1750)  on 
"  the  late  earthquakes  "  had  a  circulation  of  many  thousands, 
and  four  or  five  volumes  of  Sermons  which  he  published  in  bis 
later  years  (1754-1758)  were  also  at  one  lime  highly  esteemed- 
He  died  in  July  1761. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  by 
J.  S.  Hughe*,  appeared  in  .1830. 


SHERLOCK,  WIUJAS  (c  i«4i-i;o7).  En^ish  divine,  «■■ 
bora  at  Southwark  about  1641,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  In  1669  he  became  rector  of 
St  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  London,  and  in  1681  he  was  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  In  1674  be  showed  his  controversial 
bent  by  an  attack  on  the  puritan  John  Owen,  in  Tie  KnawUdge 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Union  wili  Him.  In  1684  he  published 
The  Case  of  Xesislanee  of  the  Supreme  Powers  staled  and  resthtd 
according  to  tie  Doctrine  of  lie  Holy  Scriptures,  an  ably  written 
treatise,  in  which  he  drew  the  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  obedience  which  was  at  that  time  generally  accqXed 
by  the  high  church  clergy;  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  master 
of  the  Temple.  In  1686  he  was  reproved  for  his  anti-papal 
preaching,  and  his  pension  stopped.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  suspended  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  but 
before  his  final  deprivation  he  yielded,  justifying  his  change 
of  attitude  in  The  Case  of  lie  AOetiance  due  to  Sotereign  Powers 
stated  and  resolved  atcording  to  Scripture  and  Reason  and  the 
Principles  of  Ike  Church  of  En^nd  (1691).  Curing  the  period 
of  his  suspension  he  wrote  a  Practical  Discourse  concerning 
Death,  which  became  very  popular.  In  1690  and  1693  he  pub- 
lished volumes  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  helped 
rather  than  injured  the  Socioian  cause,  and  involved  him  in  a 
warm  controversy  with  Robert  South  and  others.  He  became 
dcaii  of  Si  Paul's  in  r6gr,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  June  X''07. 

His  sermons  were  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo  (4ih  ed.,  1755). 

SHERMAK,  JOHN  (1823-1900),  American  financier  and 
sutesman,  a  younger  brother  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  loth  of  May  1823.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844.  For  ten  years  he  practised  his  profession  with 
success,  and  with  only  casual  interest  in  politics.  His  associa- 
tions and  predilections  were  with  the  Whigs,  and  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominated  General 
Zachary  Taylor  in  1848.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854,  he  joined  the 
great  popular  movement  in  Ohio  against  the  policy  represented 
by  this  bill,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  as  an  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  man.  In  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  December  began  a  long  career  of  public  service.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  (1855-1861),  he  quickly  manifested  the  qualities 
which  characterized  his  whole  poUtical  life.  Tliough  a  thorough 
and  avowed  partisan,  he  was  within  the  party  the  counsellor 
of  moderate  rather  than  extreme  measures,  and  thus  gained  on 
the  whole  a  position  of  great  influence.  He  was  a  member  ol 
the  committee  sent  by  the  House  in  1856  to  investigate  the 
troubles  in  Kansas,  and  drafted  the  report  of  the  majority.  In 
1859  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House, 
but  was  obliged,  after  a  contest  that  lasted  two  months,  to 
withdraw,  largely  because  of  the  recommendation  he  had 
inadvertently  given  to  an  anti-slavery  book.  The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South  (1857),  by  HInton  Rowan  Helper  (1829-1909). 
He  became,  however,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill 
Tariff  Act  of  i860.  In  March  1861  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when 
the  latter  became  seaetary  of  the  treasury.  As  senator  he  sat 
continuously  until  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  m  1877. 
His  interest  and  efficiency  in  financial  legislation  in  the  House  led 
to  his  appointment  on  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance,  and 
after  1867  he  was  chairman  of  this  influential  committee.  He 
thus  became  associated  with  the  enactment  of  all  the  great 
fiscal  laws  through  which  the  strain  of  war  and  of  reconstructioa 
was  sustained.  He  gave  earnest  support  to  the  Legal  Tender 
Act,  and  the  substitution  of  the  national  for  the  state  banking 
system.  When  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  question  of  financial 
readjustment  came  up,  he  vigorously  opposed  Secretary  Hugh 
McCTuUoch's  policy  of  retiring  the  legal  tenders,  and  urged  a 
different  plan  for  effecting  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
On  the  questions  rdating  to  political  reconstruction  and  the 
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policy  of  President  Johnson,  he  supported  his  party,  thongh 
opp<»ed  to  its  Radical  leaders.  He  warmly  advocated  the 
insertion  in  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  a  provision  ensuring  the 
early  termination  of  military  government;  and  be  opposed  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  though  he  voted  for  convic- 
tion on  the  trial.  During  the  administrations  of  President  Grant 
his  leadership  in  shaping  financial  policy  became  generally 
recognized.  The  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  which  provided  for 
the  return  of  specie  payments  four  years  later,  was  largely  his 
work  both  in  inception  and  in  formulation,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  by  President  Hayes  in 
1877  enabled  him  to  carry  the  policy  embodied  in  the  law  to 
successful  execution.  His  administration  of  the  department, 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  "  greenback  " 
agitation  and  the  adverse  political  complexion  of  Congress,  won 
him  high  distinction  as  a  financier. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hayes  administration  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Ohio  and  held  his  scat  until  1897.  During 
this  period  he  was  largely  concerned  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890,  and  of  the  so-called  Sherman  Act  of 
the  same  year,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the 
issuing  of  Treasury  notes  based  upon  it.  This  latter  Act  he 
approved  only  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  he  supported  its  repeal  in  1S93.  In  1880  and  1888  he 
aspired  actively  to  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support  in  the  Convention. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  senatorial  career  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Upon  the  accession 
of  President  McKinley  in  1897,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  and 
became  secretary  of  state;  but  under  the  tension  of  the  war 
with  Spain  the  duties  of  the  office  became  too  exacting  for  his 
strength  at  his  age,  and  in  April  1898  he  resigned  and  withdrew 
into  private  life.  Infirmities  multiplied  upon  him,  until  his 
death  at  Washington  on  the  32nd  of  October  looo. 

A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  John  Sherman  and  his 
brother  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  published  as  The  Sk4rmttn  Letttrs  in 
1894.  Sherman  published  EMCoUectiont  of  Forty  Years  in  tiu  Houst, 
StnaU  and  Cabxntt:  an  Autobiaptphy  (Chicaeo  and  New  York, 
1895).  A  volume  of  Selected  Speeches  vda  pubhshed  in  1879.  Sec 
Life,  by  T.  E.  Burton  (1906).  (W.  A.  D.) 

SHERHAN,  ROOER  (1721-1793),  American  political  leader, 
a  signet  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  April  1711  (O.S.).  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Stoughton  in  1723,  attended  the  country 
Khool  there,  and  at  an  early  age  learned  the  cobbler's  trade  in 
his  father's  shop.  Removing  to  Mew  Milford,  Connecticut,  in 
1743,  he  worked  a>  county  surveyor,  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  studied  law,  and  in  1754  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  represented  New  Milford  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in 
17  jS-t75i  and  again  in  1758-1761.  From  1761  tmtil  bis  death 
New  Haven  was  his  home.  He  was  once  more  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  in  1764-1766,  was  one  of  thegovemor's 
assistants  in  1766-1785,  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court  in  1766-1789,  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1765-1776, 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774-1781  and  again 
tn  1783-1784,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Committee  of  Safety 
in  1777-1779  and  in  178s,  mayor  of  New  Haven  in  1784-1793, 
a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
and  to  the  Connecticut  Ratification  Convention  of  the  same  year, 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in  1789- 
1791  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1791-1793.  He  was  on 
the  committee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  also  on  that  which  drafted  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
His  greatest  public  service,  however,  was  performed  In  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention.  In  the  bitter  conflict 
between  the  large  state  party  and  the  small  state  party  he  and 
his  colleagues,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
acted  as  peacemakers.  Their  share  In  bringing  about  the  final 
settlement,  which  provided  for  equal  representation  in  one  house 
and  proportional  representation  in  the  other,  was  so  important 
that  the  settlement  itself  has  come  to  be  called  the  "  Connecticut 
Compromise."  He  helped  to  defeat  the  proposal  to  give  Congress 
•  veto  on  stale  legislation,  showing  that  it  was  Illogical  to  confer 


such  a  power,  since  the  constitution  itself  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  no  state  act  contravening  it  is  legal.  In  the  Federal  Congress 
(1789-1793)  he  favoured  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  and  the  adoption  of  a  protective 
tariff  policy.  Although  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  he  refused 
to  support  the  Parker  resolution  of  17B9  providing  for  a  duty 
of  ten  dollars  per  head  on  negroes  brought  from  Africa,  on  the 
ground  that  it  emphasized  the  property  element  in  slavery. 
He  died  in  New  Haven  on  the  13rd  of  July  1793.  Sherman 
was  not  a  deep  and  original  thinker  like  James  Wilson,  nor  was 
he  a  brilliant  leader  like  Alexander  Hamilton;  but  owing  to 
his  conservative  temperament,  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
wide  experience  be  was  well  qualified  to  lead  the  compromise 
cause  in  the  convention  of  1787. 

Two  of  Sherman's  grandsons,  William  M.  Evarts  and  George 
F.  Hoar,  were  prominent  in  the  later  history  of  the  country. 

Lewis  H.  Boutcll's  Life  ^ Rater  Sherman  (Chicago,  1896),  based  on 
material  collected  by  Senator  Hoar,  is  a  careful  and  accurate  work. 

SHBRIlAlf,  WILLUM  TBCUHSBH  (18JO-1891),  American 
general,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  Febraary  i8>o,  at  Lancaaler, 
Ohio.  He  was  descended  from  Edmond  Sherman,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634.  Hii 
father,  Charies  R.  Sherman,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  died  suddenly  in  1829,  leaving  his  widow  whh  a  family 
of  young  children.  William  was  adopted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing,  a  close  friend  of  the  father,  sometime  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  national  cabinet.  In  1836 
he  entered  West  Point,  and  on  graduating  near  the  head  of  his 
class  be  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  3rd  artillery 
regiment.  His  first  field  service  was  in  Florida  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  The  usual  changes  of  station  and  detached 
duty  made  him  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  and  Sherman  improved  the  opportunity  by  making 
topographical  studies  which  proved  of  no  small  value  to  bim 
later.  He  also  employed  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  law. 
When  the  war  with  Mexico  began  in  1846  he  asked  for  field 
duty,  and  was  ordered  to  join  an  expedition  going  to  California 
by  sea.  He  was  made  adjutant-general  to  Colonel  Mason, 
military  governor,  and  as  such  was  executive  officer  in  the 
administration  of  local  government  till  peace  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1848  and  the  province  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  1847  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding 
the  division  of  the  Pacific.  In  1850  he  married  Ellen  Boyle, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  then  secretary  of  the  intcilor. 
Transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  commissariat  department 
as  a  captain,  he  resigned  three  years  later  and  went  back  to 
California  to  conduct  at  San  Francisco  a  branch  of  an  important 
St  Louis  banking-house.  He  continued  successfully  in  the 
management  of  this  business  through  a  financial  crisis  incident 
toawildlyspeculativetime,untilinthespringof  1B57  the  bouse, 
by  his  advice,  withdrew  from  Califomian  aflairs.  Afterwards 
for  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  business  at  New  York  and  in 
1858  practised  law  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  1859,  the  state 
of  Louisiana  proposing  to  establish  a  military  college,  Sherman 
was  appointed  its  superintendent.  On  the  ist  of  January  i86e 
the  "  State  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy " 
was  opened,  and  here  Sherman  remained  until  the  spring  of  i86t, 
when  it  was  evident  that  Louisiana  would  join  the  states  seceding 
from  the  Union.  He  thereupon  resigned  the  superintcndency 
and  returned  to  St  Louis,  parring  with  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  bis  coltcagues  in  the  school  with  regret  and  mutual  esteem. 
Though  his  brother  John  Sherman  was  a  leader  in  the  party 
which  had  elected  Lincoln,  William  Sherman  was  very  conserva- 
tive on  tbe  slavery  question,  and  bis  distress  at  what  he  thought 
an  unnecessary  rupture  between  the  states  was  extreme.  Yet 
his  devotion  to  the  national  constitution  was  unbounded,  and 
he  oflered  his  services  as  soon  as  volunteers  for  the  three  years' 
enlistmenu  were  called  out.  On  the  I4ih  of  May  1861  he  waa 
appointed  colonel  of  the  13th  U.S.  Infantry,  a  new  regiment, 
and  was  soon  assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  General 
McDowell's  army  in  front  of  Washington.  He  served  with  K 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  the  list  of  July.    Promoted 
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brigadin-general  of  volunteers,  Shennan  was  in  August  seat 
to  Kentucky  to  aerve  under  General  Robert  Anderson.  In 
October  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  department.  On 
the  lith  of  October  he  rcfwrted  that  300,000  men  would  be 
required  for  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
post  soon  afterwards  in  consequence,  but  the  event  justified 
Sherman's  view.  He  was  soon  re-employed  in  a  minor  position, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  new  troops,  accompanied 
Grant's  army  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
Sherman's  gallant  conduct  gained  him  promotion  to  major- 
generaL  His  appreciation  of  Grant,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  chagrin  he  suffered  after  this  battle,  cemented  the  friendship 
between  the  two.  He  took  part  in  Halleck's  advance  on  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  at  the  dose  of  i86a  led  the  Mississippi  column 
in  the  firatVicksburg  campaign.  He  suffered  defeat  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  but  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman,  near  Arkansas  Post, 
compensated  to  some  extent  for  the  Vicksburg  failure.  In 
Grant's  final  Vicksburg  campaign  Sherman  commanded  the 
XV.  corps  and  the  tight  o{  the  investing  Hne,  and  after  the 
surrender  he  was  sent  to  oppose  General  Johnston  in  the  country 
about  Jackson,  Miss.  In  July  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  When,  after  Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command  in  the  west, 
Sherman  succeeded  to  the  command  oftheArmyofthe  Tennessee, 
with  which  he  took  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Chattanooga  (f .«.). 
He  had  already  prepared  for  a  further  advance  by  making  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Mississippi  as  far  as  Meridian, 
destroying  railways  and  making  impracticable,  for  a  season, 
the  transfer  of  military  operations  to  that  region;  and  on  Grant 
becoming  general-in-chief  (March  1864)  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  including  his  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  now  under  McPherson,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, under  Thomas,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  Schofield. 
Making  detachments  for  garrisons  and  minor  operations  in  a 
theatre  of  war  over  500  m.  wide,  he  assembled,  near  Chattanooga, 
his  three  armies,  aggregating  100,000  men,  and  began  (May 
1864)  the  invasion  of  Georgia.  After  a  brilliant  and  famous 
campaign  of  careful  mancEuvre  and  heavy  combats  (see 
Ameucan  Civil  Was),  Sherman  finally  wrested  Atlanta  (;.t.) 
from  the  Confederates  on  the  tst  of  September.  His  able 
opponent  Johnston  had  been  removed  from  his  command,  and 
Hood,  Johnston's  successor,  began  early  in  October  a  vigorous 
movement  designed  to  carry  the  war  back  into  Teimessee. 
After  a  devious  chase  of  a  month  Hood  moved  across  Alabama 
to  northern  Mississippi.  Sherman  thereupon,  leaving  behind 
Thomas  and  Schofield  to  deal  with  Hood,  made  the  celebrated 
"  March  to  the  Sea  "  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  with  60,000 
picked  men.  After  a  march  of  joo  m.  Savannah  was  reached  in 
December.  Railways  and  materia]  were  destroyed,  the  country 
cleared  of  supplies,  and  the  Confederate  government  severed 
from  its  western  states.  In  January  1865  Sherman  marched 
northwards  again,  once  more  abandoning  his  base,  towards 
Petersburg,  where  Grant  and  Lee  were  waging  a  war  of  giants. 
Every  mile  of  his  march  northwards  through  the  Carolinas 
diminished  the  supply  region  of  the  enemy,  and  desperate  efiorts 
were  made  to  stop  his  advance.  General  Johnston  was  recalled 
to  active  service,  and  showed  his  usual  skill,  but  his  forces  were 
inadequate.  Sherman  defeated  him  and  reached  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  13th  of  April,  having  marched 
Dearly  joo  m.  from  Savannah.  Lee's  position  in  Virginia  was 
now  desperate.  Hood  bad  been  utterly  defeated  by  Thomas 
and  Schofield,  and  Schofield  (moved  3000  m.  by  land  and  sea) 
rejoined  Shennan  in  North  Carolina.  With  90,000  men  Sherman 
drove  Johnston  before  him,  and  when  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant 
Johnston  also  gave  up  the  struggle.  There  was  much  friction 
between  Sherman  and  the  war  secretary,  Stanton,  before  the 
terms  were  ratified,  but  with  their  signature  theGvil  War  came 
to  an  end. 

Sherman  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  the  art  of  command 
by  degrees.  At  Bull  Run  his  brigade  was  wasted  in  isolated 
And  disconnected  regimental  attacks,  at  Shiloh  his  division  was 
completely  surprised  owing  to  want  of  precaution;  but  his 


bravery  and  energy  were  beyond  question,  and  thae  qnalitici 
carried  him  gradually  to  the  front  at  the  same  time  as  he  acquired 
skill  and  experience.  When  therefore  he  was  entrusted  with  an 
Independent  command  he  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  do  himself 
justice.  At  the  bead  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  be  showed, 
besides  the  large  grasp  of  strategy  which  planned  the  Carolinas 
march,  besides  the  patient  skill  in  nuncnivre  which  gained 
ground  day  by  day  towards  Atlanta,  the  strength  of  wQI  which 
tent  his  men  to  the  hopeless  assault  of  Kenesaw  to  teach  them 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  and  cleared  Atlanta  of  its  civil 
population  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  popular  outcry.  Great  as  were 
bis  responsibilities  they  never  strained  him  beyond  his  powers. 
He  has  every  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  modem  history. 

When  Grant  became  full  general  in  i8(S6  Shennan  was 
promoted  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1S69,  when  Grant  became 
president,  he  succeeded  to  the  full  rank.  General  Sherman 
retired,  after  being  commanding  general  of  the  army  for  fifteen 
yean,  in  1884.  He  died  at  New  York  on  the  14th  of  January 
1891.  An  equestrian  statue,  by  Saint  Gaudens,  was  unveiled  at 
New  York  a  1903,  and  another  at  Washington  in  the  same  year. 


Sherman's  Memoin  were  published  in  1 875  (New  York).  See  al»o 
Kachel  Sherman  Thomdike,  The  Sherman  tetters  (New  York,  1804) ; 
Home  Letters  of  Cen.  Sherman  (1909),  edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 


Howe;  S.  M.  Bowman  and  R.  B.  Ir^-rn,  Sherjnan  and  his  Compoins: 
a  UilUary  Biography  (New  York,  1865) ;  W.  Fletcher  Johnson,  liY* 
fl/  WiUiam  Tecitmseh  Sherman  (Philadelphia,  1891);  Manning  K, 
toetx,Cenerai  Sherman  (Great  Commanders  scries)  (NcwYork,i899), 

SHERMAN,  a  city  and  the  counly-scat  of  Grayson  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  64  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Dallas  and  9  m.  S.  of 
Denison.  Pop.  (1890)  7335;  (1900)  zo,}43,  of  whom  J131  were 
negroes;  (1910  census)  13,413.  Sherman  .is  served  by  Ihe 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (Frisco  System),  which  has  car  shops 
here,  the  St  Louis  &  South- Western,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fi,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  railways,  and  by  electric  lines  connect- 
ing with  Denison  and  Dallas.  In  the  city  are  Austin  College 
(Presbyterian,  1850;  removed  from  Austin  to  Sherman  in 
1876)  for  men,  Carr-Burdctte  College  (Christian,  1S94)  for  girls. 
North  Texas  Female  College  and  Conservatory  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  1877)  and  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic) 
for  girls.  Sherman  is  situated  on  a  ridge  730  ft.  above  sea-level 
between  the  Red  river  and  the  Trinity  river,  near  a  fertile  pan  of 
the  Red  River  Valley,  in  which  the  principal  industries  are 
the  growing  of  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  and  stock  raising.  The  city  contains  cotton  ^ns  and 
compresses,  and  has  various  manufactures;  in  1905  the  value 
of  factory  products  was  $3,841,066  (94'4%  more  than  in  igoo). 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  the 
electric  lighting  planL  Sherman  yiaa  settled  in  1S48  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1895. 

SHERRY,  originally  the  name  of  wine  coming  from  Xer» 
(Jerez  de  la  Frontcra),  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  and  now  the  general 
name  of  the  strong  white  wines,  the  lower  grades  excepted, 
which  are  made  in  the  south  of  Spain  (see  Wine).  The  early 
form  of  the  word  in  English  was  "  sherris  "  (abbreviated  from 
"  sherrjs-wine  "  or  "  sherris-sack  "),  which  was  taken  to  be  a 
plural,  and  "  sherry  "  was  formed  as  a  singular  by  mistake. 

■S  HEBTOOENBOSCHCsBosch,  or  den  Bosch,  French  Btris-U- 
Due),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dommel  and  Aa,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Dieze,  and  a  junction  station  39)  m.  S.S.E.  of  Utrecht 
and  37J  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nijmwegen  by  rail.  It  is  connected  by 
steam  tramway  with  Helmond  (si  m.  S.E.)  and  by  the  Zuid- 
Willem's  canal  with  Maastricht  (60  m-  S.  by  E.).  Pop.  (1900) 
S'i34S-  'a  Hertogenbosch  is  a  well-built  city  and  contains 
several  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  John, 
the  Janskerk,  with  its  interior  in  a  state  of  preservation  rare 
in  Holland,  is  one  of  the  finest  architecturally  in  the  country. 
Occupying  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  building,  of  which  there 
are  remains,  the  present  church  with  its  fine  choir  was  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century.  The  15th-century  font, 
the  pulpit  (1570),  the  organ  (1617)1  and  the  early  Gothic  Lady 
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cb*pd  cantaiaiag  >  much  venerated  ijih-century  image  of  the 
Viigin,  which  was  annually  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town,  are  all  noticeable.  The  choir-screen  was  told  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London  for  j^Qoo,  this  sum  being  devoted 
to  the  work  of  modern  restoration.  The  town  hall  contains  an 
interesting  series  of  decorative  panels  by  a  modem  artist,  A. 
Derkinderen,  describing  the  founding  of  the  city.  It  also 
includes  a  musenm  of  local  antiquities.  In  the  Provincial 
museum  are  interesting  Roman,  German  and  FranUsh  anti- 
quities. The  prindpal  other  buildings  are  the  court  house, 
government  buildings  (formerly  a  Jesuit  monastery),  episcopal 
palace,  grammaT  school  (once  attended  by  Erasmus),  a  prison, 
hospitals,  arsenal  and  barracks,  't  Hertogenbosch  is  the 
market  of  the  fertile  Heiery  district,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  chiefly  by  water,  with  Sord^ht  and  Rotterdam,  Nijm- 
wegen,  Amhem,  Maastricht  and  Uige.  The  chief  industries 
inchide  distilleries,  breweries,  ^ass  works,  dgar  factories  and 
the  andent  linen  and  cutlery  manufactures. 

SHratWIR,  JOHN  KBTSB  (1751-1790),  English  engmver  and 
history-painter,  was  bom  in  r75t  at  East  Dean  in  Sussex.  His 
father  was  a  wood-cutter  employed  in  shaping  bolts  for  ship- 
builders, and  the  son  followed  the  same  occupation  till  his 
seventeenth  year,  when,  having  shown  an  aptitude  (or  art  by 
copying  some  miniatures  with  exceptional  accuracy,  he  was 
befriended  by  William  Hitfotd,  upon  whose  estate  the  elder 
Sherwin  worked,  and  was  sent  to  study  in  London,  first  under 
John  Astley,  and  then  for  three  years  under  Bartolozri — for 
whom  be  is  believed  to  have  executed  a  large  portion  of  the 
plate  of  Clytie,  after  Annibal  Caracci,  published  as  the  work  of 
his  master.  He  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  gained  a  stiver  medal,  and  in  1 772  a  gold  medal  for  his  paint- 
ing of  **  Coriolanus  taking  Leave  of  his.  Family."  From  1774 
till  1780  he  was  an  exhibitor  of  chalk  drawings  and  of  engravings 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Establishing  himself  in  St  James's 
Street  as  a  painter,  designer  and  engraver,  he  speedily  attained 
popularity  and  began  to  mix  in  fashionable  society.  His 
drawing  of  the  "  Finding  of  Moses,"  a  work  of  but  slight  artistic 
merit,  which  introduced  portraits  of  the  princess  royal  of  England 
and  other  leading  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  hit  the  public  taste, 
and,  as  reproduced  by  his  burin,  sold  largely.  In  1785  he  suc- 
ceeded WooUett  as  engraver  to  the  king,  and  he  also  held  the 
appointment  of  engraver  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  His  pro- 
fessional income  rose  to  about  £12,000  a  year;  but  be  was 
constantly  in  pecimiary  difficulties,  for  be  was  shiftless,  indolent, 
and  without  method,  open-handed  and  even  prodigal  in  bis 
benefactions — and  prodigal,  too.  In  less  reputable  directions, 
for  be  became  a  reckless  gambler,  and  habits  of  intemperance 
grew  tipon  him.  He  died  In  extreme  penury  on  the  14th  of 
September  i79»-«ccording  to  Steevcns,  the  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, at "  The  Hog  in  the  Pound,"  an  obscure  alehouse  bt 
Swallow  Street,  or,  as  stated  by  h!s  pupil  J.  T.  Smith,  in  the 
bouse  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  a  printaeUer  in  Comhill. 

It  ts  as  an  engraver  that  Sherwin  Is  most  esteemed;  and  It  may 
'he  was  ambidexterous,  working  indifferently  with 


be  noted  that  L.  ..  ,.    

cither  hand  upon  his  plates.  His  drawing  is  correct,  hit  hne  ex> 
catena  sad  hu  textures  are  varied  and  intelltgent  in  expreiHon, 
Such  of  bis  plates  as  the  "  Holy  Family  "  aitcr  Nicholas  Poussin, 
**  Christ  Bering  the  Cross  "  after  Murillo,  the  portrait  of  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham  after  Gainsborough  and  that  of  Pitt  occupy  a  high 
place  among -the  productions  of  the  English  school  of  line-engravers. 
He  alas  worked  oiccf  Pins.  Dance  and  KauSmao. 

SBTBSWOOD,  MARY  aARTHA  (1775-1851),  English  author, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  on  the  6th  of  May  1 77 j, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Butt,  D.D.,  then  rector  of 
Stanford.  In  1803  she  marri^  her  cousin.  Captain  Henry 
Sherwood,  aa  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently 
accompanied  him  to  India,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  charitable 
work  and  to  writing.  Her  Indian  story,  Liltte  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,  was  translated  into  many  languages.  Her  belt-known 
work,  however,  is  Tlw  Hisltry  »/  **e  PaircliiU  Pamity,  written 
after  her  return  to  England,  of  which  the  Sist  part  appeared  in 
1818,  and  the  second  and  third  parts  in  1841  and  t847  respec- 
tively.   The  tub-title  of  this  tak  is  Tkt  CkiVi  Itonuat,  btint  a 


urits  fitltrits  e^ladalii  lo  skew  lit  impartanct  «irf  tfeOt  0/  a 
rdipmu  eiucatum.  The  book  had  a  very  large  sale  among  the 
English  middle-classes.  Mrs  Sherwood  wrote  nearly  a  hundred 
stories  of  a  religious  type  and  tracts,  munly  for  the  young. 
She  died  on  the  sind  of  September  igji. 

See  Tkt  Life  and  Tima  of  Uts  Skermad.  From  Ou  DiarUt  ef 
Captain  and  iln  Skervaad,  edited  by  F.  J.  H.  Darton  (1910). 

SHraWOOD  FOREST,  one  of  the  ancient  EngHsh  forests,  h 
Nottinghamshire.  It  extended  from  Nottingham  northward  to 
Worksop  being  over  so  m.  long  and  from  5  to  9  m.  broad.  The 
toil  is  sandy  and  poor,  and  although  ■  considerable  portion  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  the  district  preserves  many 
traces  of  its  ancient  character,  especially  as  a  great  part  of  it  Is 
covered  by  the  domains  included  under  the  modem  name  of  the 
Dukeries  (f.e.).  Sherwood  was  a  crown  forest  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  and  s  favourite  hunting-ground  of  several  kings; 
the  land  was  divided  between  various  lords  of  the  manor,  and  its 
disaSorestation  was  carried  out  at  various  times.  The  fotett  it 
traditionally  noted  as  the  retreat  of  Robin  Hood,  wbooe  cave  is 
teen  at  Papplewick  near  Newstead. 

SHETLAND,  or  Ztnjam,  a  group  of  islands  constituting  a 
county  of  Scotland,  siul  the  most  northerly  British  possession  in 
Europe.  It  consists  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  and  islets, 
over  100  in  number,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Orkney, 
between  59*  50'  and  6o'  sj'  N.  and  0°  55'  and  a*  14'  W.,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
Sea.  The  distance  from  Dennis  Head  in  North  Ronoldshay  of 
the  Orimeys  to  Sumburgh  Head  in  Shetland  is  50  m.,  but  Fair 
Idr,  which  belongs  to  Shetland,  lies  midway  between  the  groups. 
The  islands  occupy  an  area  of  353,889  acres  or  551-4  sq.  m. 
Besides  Mainland,  the  principal  member  of  the  group,  the  mete 
important  are  YeU,  Unst  and  Fetlar  in  the  north,  Whalsay  and 
Bressay  in  the  east,  Trondra,  East  and  West  Burrs,  Papa  Stonr, 
Muckle  Roe  and  Foula  in  the  west,  and  Fair  Isle  in  the  south. 
The  islands  present  an  irregular  surface,  frequently  rising  into 
hills  of  considerable  elevatiou  (an  extreme  of  1475  ft.  is  found  in 
the  north-west  of  Mainland).  Most  of  the  inland  scenery  is 
bleak  and  dreary,  consisting  of  treeless  and  barren  tracts  of  peat 
and  boulders.  The  coast  iceneiy,  especially  on  the  west,  is  always 
picturesque  and  often  grand,  the  cliffs,  sheer  pcedpiees  of 
brilliant  colouring,  reaching  a  height  of  over  1000  ft.  at  some 
places.  The  shores  are  so  extensively  Indented  with  vaes,  or 
firths — the  result  partly  of  denudation  and  partly  causeid  by 
glaciets— that  no  spot  in  Shetland  b  more  than  3  m.  from  the 
tea.  Then  are  sheets  of  fresh  water  hi  the  larger  islands,  the 
most  Important  being  Strom  Loch  (>  m.  long),  Girlsta  (1)  m. 
long)  and  Spiggie  di  m.)  in  Mainland,  and  Loch  of  Cliff  (}  m.) 
in  Unst,  and  numerous  short  streams.  The  prindpal  capes  are 
Sumburgh  Head,  the  roost  southerly  point  of  Msinland,  a  bold 
promontory  300  ft.  high;  Fitful  Head,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
tame  island,  a  magnificent  headland,  1  m.  in  length  and  nearly 
1000  ft,  high,  where  Noma,  the  prophetess  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Pirate,  was  supposed  to  have  her  abode  and  which  the  Norsemen 
called  the  White  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  clay 
state  composhig  It;  and  the  Noup  and  Herma  Ness,  two  of  the 
most  northeriy  points  in  Unst. 

Ceotofy. — ^Tne  geological  characters  of  this  group  of  itianda  rt- 
•emble  toose  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
red  grits,  sandstones  and  marls  and  conglomemte  occur  in  a  narrow 
belt  on  the  east  tide  of  Mainland  from  Sumburgh  Head  to  Rova 
Head,  north  of  Lerwick:  they  alto  form  the  island  of  Bressay-  In 
the  western  portion  of  Mainland,  in  Nofthmavine.  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rocks  of  this  age  which  art  formed  largely  of  in- 
trusive diahase-porphyrite;  similar  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  Papa 
Stonr.  These  ore  penetrated  by  iatrusions  of  granitic  and  feldtie 
character;  one  of  these  masses  m  Papa  Stour  is  a  handsome  pink 
felsite.  Practically  all  the  remaining  area  in  these  islands  is  occupied 
by  metamorphk  schists  and  gndtees  which  occur  in  great  variety  and 
with  which  are  associated  numenwt  dikes  and  nasacs  of  intruiive 
igneous  rock.  The  southern  part  of  Mainland,  from  Lax&rth  Voe 
to  Fitful  Head  a  series  of  dark  tckitu  and  slates,  is  foand  with  sub- 
ordinate linintonet.  Themetamorphkrocksof  the  lest  of  Mainland 
are  principally  coarse  gneisses,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists, 
quartzites,  Ac.;  in  these  rocks  at  Tingwall  and  Wieadale  consider- 
able beds  of  nmestone  oocur,  which  may  be  foUowed  across  the  island 
in  a  northeriy  dircclloo  to  Yell  Sound,  and  to  Dales  Voe  In  Delring. 
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Gabbro  occurs  In  the  pentnsuU  of  Fethland;  diorite  in  North- 

mavine  between  Rinas  Voe  and  Mavis  Grind :  and  epidote- syenite  in 
Dunrouness.  Yell  U  formed  of  coarse  gneiss  and  graniiic  rocks. 
In  Unst  the  high  ground  on  the  west  coast  consists  of  gneiss,  uhich  is 
(oltowed  eastward  by  schists  of  various  kinds,  then  by  a  belt  of 
serpentine*  2  m.  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  crosses  the 
isUod  Irom  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  gabbro,  and 
finally  the  eastern  border  is  again  occupied  by  micaceous  and  chloritic 
schists.  Similar  rocks  occur  in  Fetlar.  Whalsay  is  built  of  coarse 
gneisses  and'schists,  During;  the  height  of  the  glacial  period  the  ice 
must  have  crossed  the  islands  from  E.  to  W..  for  many  of  the  rocks 
bekjDging  to  the  eastern  side  arc  found  as  boulders  scattered  over 
tlie  western  district:,.  Imp(.)ftant  formations  of  chromite  arc  found 
at  Hagdale  and  the  Heog  Hills;  stcatiic  occurs  at  Kiebcr  Geo,  and 
many  interesting  minerals  have  been  recorded  from  these  islands. 

Climate  and  Fauna. — ^The  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
46  in.,  and  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  ^5°  ^  F.,  for  March 
39"  F.  and  for  August  54°  F.  The  winter,  which  is  very  stormy, 
ikiCs  from  November  to  March ;  spring  begins  in  April,  but  it  is  the 
middle  of  June  before  warmth  becomes  general,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  summer  is  gone.  The  summer  is  aumost  nightlcss,  print  being 
legible  at  midnight,  but  in  winter  the  days  are  only  six  hours  long, 
though  the  nighu  are  frequently  illuminated  with  brilliant  displays 
of  the  aurora  boreatis,  'The  well-known  Shetland  breed  of  shaggy 
ponies  are  in  steady  demand  for  underground  work  in  colliertes. 
The  native  cattle,  also  diminutive  in  size,  with  small  horns  and  short 
legs,  furnish  beef^  of  remarkable  tenderness  and  flavour;  while  the 
cows,  when  well  fed,  yield  a  plcptiful  supply  of  rich  milk.  The  native 
sheep  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  goats.  Ewes  as  well  as 
rams  generally  have  short  horns,  and  the  wool  is  long  and  very  fine. 
White,  black,  speckled  grev  and  a  peculiar  russet  brown,  called 
moorat,  arc  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  customary  to  pluck  the  wool 
by  hand  rather  than  shear  it,  as  this  is  believed  to  ensure  a  finer 
second  crop.  Black-faced  and  Cheviots  are  also  found  in  some 
places.  Large  numbers  of  geese  and  poultry  are  kept.  The  tochs  and 
tarns  are  well  stocked  with  brown  trout,  and  the  vocs  and  gios,  or 
narrow  inlets  of  the  sea  with  steep  rocks  on  both  sides,  abound  with 
sea  trout.  Hares,  for  e  long  period  extinct,  were  reintroduced  about 
1830.  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  hedge- 
hog is  drawn  at  Lerwick.  Whales  of  various  species  are  frequently 
captured  in  the  bays  and  sounds;  the  grampus,  dolphin  and  porpoiiie 
haunt  the  coasts,  and  seals  occasinnaTly  bask  on  tne  more  outlying 
inlets.  Besides  the  commoner  kind^of  fishes,  sharks,  the  torsk,  opah 
and  sunfish  occur.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  water-fowl,  in- 
cluding the  phalarope,  fulmar  petrel,  kittiwake,  Manx  dicarwater, 
black  guiilemo!:,  whimbrcl,  pufTm  and  white-tailed  eagle. 

Industries. — There  has  been  no  agricultural  advance  corresponding 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Orkney,  mainly  owing  to  the  poverty 
and  insuRiciency  of  the  soil.  Although  there  are  some  good  arable 
farms  in  favoured  districts,  the  vast  majority  of  holdings  are  small 
crofts  occupied  mostly  by  peasants  whocombinc  fishing  with  farming. 
Crofting  agriculture  is  conducted  on  primitive  methoos,  spade  tillage 
being  almost  universal,  and  seaweed  the  principal  manure.  The 
cottages  are  generally  grouped  in  small  ramlcts  called  "  touns." 
The  size  of  the  crofts  varies  greatly.  There  are  several  hundreds 
under  5  acres,  but  the  average  holdmg  runs  from  5  to  ao  acres.  At 
one  lime  the  land  was  hcUl  un  the  "  runrig  "  system — that  is,  different 
tenants  held  alternate  ridges — but  now  as  a  rule  each  holding  is 
separate.  About  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  oats 
and  tiarley  being  the  chief  grain,  and  potatoes  (introduced  in  1730} 
and  turnips  (1807)  the  chiefgreen  crops.  Cabbage,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwctlian  soldiers,  is  also  raised, 
and  among  fruits  black  and  red  currants  ripen  in  sheltered  situations. 
In  spite  of  somewhat  adverse  climatic  conditions,  Uve  stock  is  reared 
with  a  fair  amount  ttf  success. 

The  distinctive  manufacture  is  knitted  ^oods.  The  finest  work  is 
said  to  come  from  Unst,  though  each  pansh  has  its  own  speciality. 
The  making  of  gloves  was  introduced  about  1800,  of  shawls  about 
1840  and  of  veils  about  1850.  So  delicate  is  the  workrnanship  that 
stockings  have  been  knitted  that  could  pass  through  a  finger-ring. 
Women  do  most  of  the  farm  work  and  spend  their  spare  time  in 
knitting.  Fishing  is  the  occupation  of  the  men.  and  the  real  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  fishery  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  supremacy  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  imposition 
of  the  salt  tax  in  1712.  So  complete  was  their  control  that  they  are 
estimated  to  have  derived  from  it  more  than  200  millions  sterling 
while  it  lasted.  Then  the  fishery  was  neglected  by  the  natives,  who 
were  content  to  use  the  "  sixerns,"  or  six-oared  fishing  boats,  till  the 
last  quarter  ojf  the  19th  century,  when  boats  of  modern  type  were 
introduced.  Since  iS^othe  herring  fishery  hasadvancedrapidly,and 
the  Shetland  fishery  district  is  the  most  important  north  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  haaf  or  deep-sea  catch  principally  consists  of  cod,  ling, 
torsk  and  saithe.  Communication  with  the  islands  is  maintained  by 
«teamcrs  from  Leith  and  Aberdeen  to  Lerwick,  the  capital  (twice  a 
week),  and  to  Scalloway,  the  former  canul,  and  other  points  (once 
a  week). 

Population. — In  1891  the  population  amounted  to  28,711  and 
in  1901  it  was  38,166  or  51  persons  to  the  sq.  m.  The  females 
numbered  i5,7S3i  or  137  to  every  100  males,  considerably  the 


largest  proportion  to  any  county  in  Scotland.  In  1901  tbcie 
were  55  persons  speaking  Gaelic  and  English,  none  who  spc^ 
Gaelic  only,  and  92  foreigners  (almost  all  Scandinavians).  Only 
twenty-seven  islands  of  the  group  arc  inhabited,  but  in  the  case 
of  some  of  them  the  population  consists  solely  of  a  few  ii^thouse 
attendants,  shcpbertL  and  keepers. 

The  inkabil€d  Isies.— -The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhaUted 
isles,  proceeding  from  south  to  north;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  a  direct  line,  that  several  are  practically 
on  the  same  latitude,  that  the  bulk  are  situated  off  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Mainland,  and  that  two  of  them  are  distinctly 
outlying  members  of  the  group.  The  figures  wiibin  brackets 
indicated  the  population  in  1901.  Fair  Isle  (147)  lies  24  m. 
S.W.  of  Sumburgh  Head,  and  is  3  m.  long  by  about  s  m.  broad. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Norse  Jaar,  a  sheep  (a  derivaticKi 
better  seen  in  the  Faroe  Isles).  It  is  a  hilly  island,  with  rocky 
cliffs;  North  Haven,  on  the  east  coast,  being  almost  the  only 
place  where  landing  can  be  safely  effected.  From  the  survivors 
of  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada  that  went  ashore  in  1 5S8  the 
natives  are  said  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  knitting  the  coloured 
hosiery  for  which  they  are  noted.  The  shipwrecked  sailors 
taught  the  people  how  to  prepare  dyes  from  the  plants  and 
lichens,  and  many  of  the  patterns  still  show  signs  of  Moorish 
origin.  Mainland  (19,676),  the  largest  and  principal  island, 
measures  54  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  ai  m.  from  £.  to  W.,  though 
the  shores  are  indented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  the 
bulk  of  the  island  is  much  narrower  than  the  eatreme  width 
would  indicate.  The  parish  of  Walls,  in  the  west,  is  said  to 
contain  more  voes,  whence  its  name  (an  erroneous  rendering 
of  the  Norse  ivaas),  than  all  the  rest  of  Shetland;  while  the 
neck  of  land  at  Mavis  Grind  (Norse,  maeVt  narrow;  eid,  isthmus; 
grind,  gate),  forming  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of 
Northmavine  and  Delting,  is  only  60  yds.  wide  and  about  ao  fL 
above  the  sea,  almost  converting  the  north-western  area  cl 
Mainland  into  an  island.  In  the  promontory  of  £shaness  may 
be  seen  some  wonderful  examples  of  sea  sculpture.  The  Grind 
of  the  Navir  ("  Gate  of  the  Giants  ")  is  a  staircase  carved  by 
the  waves  out  of  the  porphyry  cliffs.  In  the  rock  of  Dore  Hohn 
is  a  itatuxal  arthway,  70  ft.  wide,  through  which  the  tide  con- 
stantly surges,  and  to  the  south-east  of  it  are  the  Drougs,  stacks 
of  quaint  shapes,  suggesting  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  ruin,  a  cowled 
monk  and  so  forth.  Besides  Lerwick  (q.v.)  the  county  town, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  islaad  is  Scalloway 
(857),  the  ancient  capital.  According  to  Dr  Jakob  Jakob- 
sen,  the  name  means  the  voe  {waa)  of  the  skoUas,  or  booths, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  came  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
ting,  or  open-air  law  court,  which  assembled  in  former  days  cm 
an  island  in  the  Loch  <A  Tingwall  (hence  its  name),  about  j  m. 
farther  north.  Scalloway  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay  and  has 
piers,  quays,  warehouses  and  cooperages  in  connexion  with  the 
fishing  industry.  The  niins  of  the  castle  built  in  1600  by 
Patrick  Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney,  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bay  and  are  in  good  preservation.  An  iron  ring  on  one  o(  the 
chimneys  is  said  to  be  that  on  which  be  hung  the  victims  of  his 
oppression.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  Gallow  Hill,  the 
old  place  of  execution  of  witches  and  criminals.  Off  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Mainland,  separated  by  a  sound  z  m.  broad 
and  usually  visited  from  Sandwich,  lies  the  uninhabited  island 
of  Mousa  (correctly  spelled  Moosa,  the  moory  isle,  from  the 
Norse  m6^,  moor),  famous  for  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  1 
Pictish  brockt  or  tower  of  defence,  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
broch,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  south-vest 
of  the  isle,  now  measures  about  45  ft.  in  height,  but  as  some  of 
the  top  courses  of  masonry  have  fallen  down  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  50  ft.  high  originally.  It  was  entire  in  x  154,  and 
was  partially  restored  in  1861.  It  has  a  diameter  at  the  foot  of 
50  ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  ^&  ft.  The  interior  court,  open  to  the 
sky,  is  50  ft.  in  diameter,  the  enclosing  wall  having  a  ^^■'•^»'^, 
at  the  base,  of  15)  ft.  There  are  three  separate  beehive-shaped 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  were  entered  from  the  court, 
from  which  also  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  stair  leading  to  the 
galleries,  which  were  lighted  by  windows  facing  the  court.   Hevexa 
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(>s)  Ka  oS  the  west  coast  of  MsinUnd,  south  of  the  two  Bums. 
East  Bum  (103),  about  4  m.  loog  by  i  m.  broad,  is  separated 
bom  Mainland  by  Clift  Sound,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  8  m. 
long.  West  Burra  (61}],  6  ni.  long  by  1  m.  broad,  with  a  very 
irrqgular  coast-line,  lies  alongside  of  East  Burnt  and  contains 
ft  church.  It  is  said  to  be  the  Burgh  Westra  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Pirate.  Burra  is  a  contraction  of  Borgar-ify,  meaning 
"Broch  island."  Trondra  (151),  "Trend's  island,"  Trond 
being  an  old  Norse  personal  name,  in  the  mouth  of  Scalloway 
Bay.  Oxna  (j6]  lies  about  4  m.  S.W.  of  Scalloway,  and  Papa 
(priest's  isle,  16),  to  the  £.  of  Oxna.  Brcssay  (679)  lies  i  m.  E. 
of  Lerwick,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sound  of  Bressay, 
in  which  Haakon  V.,  king  of  Norway,  anchored  his  galleys  on 
the  expedition  that  ended  so  disastrously  for  him  at  l,args 
(iiij).  The  island  is  6  m.  long  by  3  m.  broad  and  has  several 
notable  natural  features.  Ward  HiQ  (741  ft )  is  the  sailors' 
landmark  for  l«rwick  harbour.  Bard  Head  (364  ft),  the  most 
southerly  point,  is  a  haunt  of  eagles,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an 
archway  called  the  Giant's  l^eg.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bard 
is  the  Orkney  Man's  Cave — a  great  cavern  with  fine  stalactites 
and  a  remarkable  echo.  Noss  (7),  to  the  E.  of  Brcssay,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  >>o  yds.  wide.  On  the  east 
coast  the  rocks  form  a  headland  (591  ft.)  called  the  Noup  of  Noss 
("  the  peak  of  the  nose  "),  once  the  source  from  which  falcons 
were  obtained  for  the  royal  mews.  OS  the  south-east  shore 
lie*  the  Holm  (160  ft.),  with  which  communication  used  to  be 
maintained  by  means  of  the  Cradle  of  Noss  swing  or  ropes.  Both 
Noss  and  Bressay  are  utilized  in  connexion  with  the  rearing  of 
Shetland  ponies.  Holm  of  Papal,  "  isle  of  the  priest "  (}), 
belonging  to  Bressay  parish,  and  Linga,  "  heather  isle  "  (8),  to 
the  pariah  of  Tmgwall,  lie  S.E.  of  Hildasay.  Foula,  pronounced 
FooJa  (Norse,  juit-iy,  "  bird  island  ")  (230),  lies  17  m.  W.  of 
SoUoway,  and  16  m.  W.  of  the  nearest  point  of  Mainland.  It 
measures  3)  m.  long  by  i)  m.  broad.  The  clifls  on  the  west 
coast  attain  in  the  Sneug  (Norse,  Snjoog,  "  hill  top  ")  a  height 
of  1979  ft.  They  are  the  home  of  myriads  of  sea-birds  and  one 
of  the  nesting-places  of  the  bonxie,  or  great  skua  (Lalris  cola- 
raita),  which  tised  to  be  fostered  by  the  islanders  to  keep  down 
the  eagle*,  and  the  eggs  of  which  are  still  strictly  preserved. 
The  natives  are  daring  cragsmen.  The  only  landing-place  is  the 
village  of  Ham,  on  the  east  coast.  Vaila  (ai),  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Bay  of  Walls,  affords  good  pasturage.  Linga  (4)  lies 
inmiediately  to  the  north  of  Valla.  Papa  Stour  {.^^ii,  properly 
ipelt  Sloor,  "the  big  (Norse  tier]  island  of  the  priests,"  lies  in 
the  fouth-west  of  the  great  bay  of  St  Magnus.  It  measures 
3  m.  in  length  by  about  3  m.  in  breadth  and  has  a  coast-line  of 
M  m.  Christie's  Hole  and  Fiancie's  Hole,  two  of  the  caves  for 
wUch  it  is  noted,  ate  reputed  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  sword  dance  described  in  the  Pirate  may 
stiU  be  seen  occasionally.  Four  mile*  N.W.  are  the  isleu  known 
■•  the  Ve  Skmie*,  where  seals  are  sometimes  found.  Whalsay, 
"  whale  island  "  (97s)>  measuriiu  s  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by 
i\  m.  wide,  is  an  important  fisUng  station.  Muckle  Roe, 
"  gfcftt  red  island  "  (>os),  roughly  circular  in  shape  and  about 
3  m.  in  diameter,  lies  u  the  E.  of  St  Magnus  Bay.  Gruay, "  green 
'  isle  "  (xo),  Housay  (68),  Bruray  (44),  Bound  (1)  are  members 
of  the  group  of  Out  Skerries,  about  4  m.  N.E.  of  Whalsay.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  Bound,  and  the  rest  are  fishing  stations.  YcU 
(1483),  separated  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Mainland  by  Yell 
Sound,  is  the  second  hugest  island  of  the  group,  having  a  length 
of  17  m.,  and  an  extreme  width  of  6)  m.,  though  toward*  the 
middle  the  voe*  of  Mid  Yell  and  Whale  Firth  almost  divide  it 
Into  two.  It  contains  several  broelu  and  ruined  chapela  and  is 
■n  important  bdiing  sution.  Fetlai  (347)  lies  oS  the  east  coast 
of  YcU,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Colgrave  Sound  and  the  isle 
of  Haicouy  and  is  s  m.  long  by  6}  m.  broad.  It  ranks  with  tlw 
ma*t  irfctuiesqne  and  most  fertile  members  of  the  group  and 
contain*  a  breed  of  ponies,  a  cross  between  the  native  pony 
•nd  the  horse.  Uyea,  "  the  isle,"  from  the  Old  Noise  «y  (3), 
to  the  south  of  Uost,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  narrow 
sounds  of  Uyea  and  Skuda,  yields  a  beautiful  green  serpentine. 
Vnt  (1940),  t«  the  N.£.  of  Yell  and  separated  from  it  by  Blue- 


mull  Sound,  is  1 3  m.  long  and  6m.  wide.  It  has  beeMsDed  the 
"  garden  of  Shetland,"  and  offers  inducements  to  sportsmen  in 
its  tiout  and  game.  The  male  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  fisheries  and  the  women  are  the  most  expert  knitters  of 
hosiery  in  the  islands.  Unst  contains  several  places  of  historic 
interest.  Near  the  south-eastern  promontory  stands  Muness 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  in  1598 — according  to  an  inscription 
on  a  tablet  above  the  door — by  Laurence  Bruce,  natural  brother 
to  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  ist  earl  of  Orkney.  Buness,  near 
Balta  Sound,  was  the  house  of  Dr  Laurence  Edmonston  (1795- 
r879),  the  naturalist.  Near  Balliasta  are  the  remains  of  three 
stone  circles.  It  is  supposed  the  Ting,  or  old  Assembly,  met  at 
this  spot  before  it  removed  to  Tingwall.  Farther  north,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay,  lies  Haroldswick,  where  Harold  Haarfager 
is  believed  to  have  landed  in  873,  when  be  annexed  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  to  Norway.  Burra  Firth,  in  the  north  of 
Unst,  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  magnificent  cliffs,  including 
the  Noup  of  Unst,  the  hill  of  Saxavord  (934  ft.),  the  Gord  and 
Hcrma  Ness.  Mudde  Flugga  (3),  about  i  m.  N.  of  Unst,  is  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Shetland,  and  the  site  of  a  lighthouse. 

AdimnistraHon — Shetland  unites  with  Orkney  to  return  a 
member  to  parliament.  The  isUind  is  divided  into  Mainland 
district  (comprising  the  parishes  of  Northmayine,  Deltiag, 
Nesting,  Sandsting,  Walls,  Tingwall,  Brcssay,  Lerwick  and 
Dunrossncss)  and  North  Isles  district  (the  parishes  of  Unst, 
Fetiai  and  Yell).  It  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Lerwick, 
the  county  town.  There  ore  parish  poorhouses  in  Dunrossnes* 
and  Unst,  beside*  the  Shetland  combination  poorkouse  at 
Lerwick.  The  county  Is  onder  school  board  jurisdiction  and 
Lerwick  has  a  secondary  school,  and  a  few  of  the  other  school* 
earn  grants  for  higher  education.  The  "  residue  "  grant  is 
expended  on  navigation  and  swimming  classes. 

History  and  AaliquHia. — The  word  Shetland  is  supposed 
to  be  simply  a  modernized  rendering  of  the  Old  Norse  HjalUand, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  variously  given  as  "  high  hnd," 
"Hjalti's  land"— after  Hjaiti,  a  man  whose  name  occurs  in 
ancient  Norse  literature,  but  of  whom  little  else  is  known — and 
"  hilt  land,"  in  allusion  to  an  imagined,  though  not  too  obvious, 
resemblance  in  the  configuration  of  the  archipelago  to  the  hilt 
of  a  sword.  Of  the  original  Pictish  inhabitants  lemains  exist 
in  the  form  of  stone  circle*  (three  in  Unst  and  two  in  Fetlar) 
and  brocks  (of  which  75  examples  survive).  The  islanders  wet« 
converted  to  Chiistianity  in  tlie  6lh  and  7th  centuries  by  Irish 
miasioiiarics,  in  commemoration  of  whose  zeal  several  isles 
bear  the  name  of  Papa  or  "  priest."  Four  stones  with  Ogam 
inscriptions  have  been  foimd  at  different  places.  About  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  both  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  Norse  vikings,  or  pirates,  until  Harold 
Haarfager  aimeied  the  islands  to  Norway  in  875.  Hence- 
forward the  history  of  SheUand  is  scarcely  separable  from  that 
of  Orkney  (f.*.).  The  people,  more  remote  and  less  accessible 
to  external  inffuenccs,  retained  their  Scandinavian  character- 
istics  longer  than  the  Orcadians.  The  Norse  language  and 
customs  survived  in  Foula  till  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  wolds  and  phrases  of  Norse  origin  still  colour  their  speech. 
George  Low  (>747-i79S)>  the  naturalist  and  historian  of  Orkney, 
who  made  •  tour  through  Shetland  in  1774,  described  a  Runic 
monunent  which  he  saw  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosskirk,  in 
Northmavine  parish  (Mainland),  and  several  fragments  of  Noise 
twoid*,  sbieM  bosses  md  broodies  have  been  dug  up  from  time 
to  time. 

See  Geofge  Low,  Tour  Ihroitk  Iht  1  stands  of  Orknn  and  SktUand 
in  1774  (publithcd  in  1879);  A.  Edmondston,  Zetland  Islands 
(1809);  Samuel  HibbCTt-Ware,  DescripHon  of  the  Shrlland  Isles 
(1872):  C.  Rampini,  S)utland  and  Ike  Islandrrs  (1884);  C.  Sinclair, 
SkeUand  and  lt<  Sketlanders  (1840);  R.  S.  Cowie.  SheOand  (1S96): 
Dr  Jakob  JakobKn,  Tkt  Dialed  and  Place  Names  of  SkeOand  (1897). 

SHEVAROY  HILLS,  a  detached  range  in  southern  India, 
in  the  Salem  district  of  Madras,  covering  an  area  of  150  sq. 
m.,  with  plateaus  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
They  include  the  sanatorium  of  Yercaud,  and  several  coffee 
pkntation*. 
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SHIBARtfHAH.  a  town  and  khanate  of  Afghan  Torkutan. 
The  town  lies  some  60  m.  W.  of  Balkh,  and  contains  ii,ooo 
inhabitants,  Uzbegs  and  Parsiwans.  It  has  a  dtadel,  but  is 
not  otherwise  fortified,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  gardens  and 
excellent  cultivation.  The  khanate  is  one  of  the  "  four  domains," 
which  were  long  in  dispute  between  Bokhara  and  Kabul,  but 
were  allotted  to  the  Afghans  by  the  Anglo-Russian  boundary 
agreement  of  1873. 

SHIBBOLETH,  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  an  ear  of  com  or  a 
stream  or  river,  from  shibid,  to  grow,  increase,  6ow,  used  by 
Jephtbah,  probably  in  the  second  sense  with  reference  to  the 
river  Jordan,  as  a  test-word  to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites, 
who  were  unable  to  pronounce  the  jA,  from  the  men  of  Gilead 
(see  Judges  lii.  6)  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  The  word 
ciceri  was  similarly  used  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  French 
known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  for  they  betrayed  their  nationality 
by  their  inability  to  pronounce  it.  The  term  has  also  come 
generally  to  mean  a  watchword,  catch-phrase  or  cry,  to  which 
the  members  of  a  party  adhere  after  any  significance  or  meaning 
which  it  may  have  imported  has  disappeared. 

See  Alphabet,  i.  735,  for  a  diflcuscion  of  the  sibilant  difficulty 
involved  in  the  test  of  Judges  xiL  6. 

SHIEL,  LOCH,  a  lake  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  the  district  of  Moidart  in  Invetness-shire  and  the 
districts  of  Ardgour  and  Sunart  in  Argyllshire.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  two  counties  is  drawn  lengthwise  down  the 
centre  of  the  lake  and  is  continued  down  the  river  Shiel  to  the 
sea.  The  loch  u  17}  m.  l<Hig  and  varies  in  width  from  200  yds. 
to  t  m.,  and  is  only  ir)  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  maximum  depth 
is  4ao  ft.  with  a  mean  depth  of  81}  ft.  The  lake  has  an  area  of 
4840  acres  or  ^\  sq.  m.,  and  drains  directly  a  basin  of  71)  sq.  m., 
and  with  an  outflow  from  Loch  Dilate,  or  Doilake,  of  85)  sq.  m. 
l/ocb  Dilate  lies  1}  m.  E.  of  Loch  Shiel,  into  which  it  flows  by 
the  Polloch.  It  is  i|  m.  long  at  its  maximum,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  5S  ft.,  and  covers  an  area  of  141  acres.  For  fully 
three-fourths  of  its  length  Loch  Shiel  has  a  south-westerly 
direction,  bat  at  Eilean  Fhianain  (Finnan's  Island)  it  strikes 
towards  the  west.  It  receives  the  Finnan  and  other  small 
streams  and  discharges  by  the  Shiel  to  the  salt-water  Loch 
Moidart.  On  the  north-west  and  south-east  it  is  skirted  by 
lofty  hills  (Sgor  Choileam  (3164),  Sgor  nau  Coireacban  (3133) 
and  others  of  over  aoooft.),but  the  land  at  the  western  extremity 
in  Ardnamurchan  is  low-lying. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAS  (i748-i8>9),  English  nnideal  composer, 
was  bom  at  Swalwell,  near  Newcastle,  in  1748!  His  father  began 
to  teach  him  singing  before  he  had  conqdeted  his  sixth  year, 
bnt  died  three  yean  later,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  guardians, 
who  made  no  provision  whatever  for  continuing  his  musical 
education,  for  which  he  was  thenceforward  dependent  entirely 
npon  his  own  aptitude  for  learning,  aided  by  a  few  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  which  he  received  from  Charles  Avison.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  imperfect  training, 
he  obtained  admission  in  1772  to  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  at  first  as  a  second  violin,  and  afterwards  as 
principal  vida,  and  this  engagement  he  retained  for  eighteen 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  turned  his  serious  attention  to 
composition,  and  in  1778  produced  his  first  English  comic  opera, 
The  FlUch  of  Baton,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarkct, 
with  so  great  success  that  he  was  immediately  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  which  he  continued  to 
produce  English  operas  and  other  dramatic  pieces  in  quick 
succession  until  i797,when  be  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  devoted 
Umself  to  compositions  of  a  different  class,  producing  a  great 
number  of  very  beautiful  glees,  some  instrumental  chamber 
music,  and  other  miscellaneous  compositions.  In  1S17  he  was 
made  master  of  the  royal  music  He  died  in  London  on  the 
s$th  of  January  1839,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  cloister  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Shield's  most  successful  dramatic  compontions  were  Sorimt, 
Tkt  UyOeritt  cf  the  CaOU.  The  Led  and  Key  and  The  Castit  of 
Andalusia.  As  a  compoHr  of  songs  he  was  in  no  degree  inferior 
to  his  great  contemporary  Charles  Dibdin.  Indeed  The  ArelhttsOt 
The  Htmint  of  the  Lead  and  The  Post  Captain  are  as  little  likely 


to  be  forgotten  as  Dibdin's  Tom  BMht  or  Sahriay  JWCt'  at  5b. 
His  vein  u  melody  was  in^autttble.  thoroughly  English  in  rharyt*r 
and  always  conceived  in  the  purest  and  most  deucate  taste,  aad 
hence  it  is  that  many  of  his  airs  are  still  sung  at  concerts,  thoi^ 
the  operas  for  which  ihey  were  written  have  long  been  banished  from 
the  stage.  His  Jntroditesion  to  Harmony  (I794  am]  1800)  contains  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information ;  aad  he  also  published  ft  uaful 
treatise.  The  Rudiments  of  Thtronthtass. 

SHIELD  (0.  Eng.  scUd,  cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  SchiU,  Dan.  Stjold: 
the  origin  is  doubtful,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  root  seen  in 
"  shell "  or  "  scale  ";  another  suggestion  connects  it  with  IceL 
sijalla,  to  clash,  rattle;  it  is  not  coiuected  with  the  Indo-Cer. 
root  sken,  seen  in  Gr.  vaSret,  tbm  Lat.  cutis,  skin,  tcvlnm, 
shield,  0.  Eng.  kyd,  hide,  and  in  "  sky  "),  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  borne  upon  the  left  arm  or  carried  in  the  left  hand  as  a 
protection  against  missiles.  Varying  in  shape  and  form,  it  was 
the  principal  piece  of  defensive  armour,  from  the  Bronze  and 
Iron  Age  to  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  is  still  borne  by 
savage  warriors  throughout  the  world  (see  AxKS  and  Abmoux. 
and  for  the  heraldic  shield  Hesaloky). 

In  modem  times  the  principle  of  the  shield  has  been  ap|died 
to  guns  of  all  calibres  from  11  and  to  In.  calibre  downwards. 
Whereas  the  turret,  barbette,  cupola  and  other  heavy-armoured 
structures  are  intended  to  be  proof  against  the  heaviest  pro- 
jectiles, the  shield  is  usually  only  designed  to  resist  rifle  and 
shrapnel  bullets  or  very  light  shells.  For  the  application  of 
shields  to  field  artilleiy,  .&c,  see  the  articles  Axtillebt  and 
Ordnance. 

SHIELDS,  JAMBS  (1810-1879),  American  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Dungannon,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1810.  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  i8a6,  and  in  1832  began  to  practice  law 
in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic 
politics,  was  a  member  6f  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
in  1836-1838,  was  state  auditor  in  1841-1843,  was  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  in  t843-i84S,  and  was  commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  General  Land  Office  in  1845-1847.  In  the  Mexican 
War  he  served  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  under  General 
Zachary  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  under  General  John  E.  Wool 
in  Chihuahua,  and  under  General  Winfield  Scott  in  the  southern 
campaign;  he  was  breveted  major-general  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  was  again 
wounded  at  Chapultepec.  In  1849-1855  he  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  Illintris;  and  in  1858-1859  was  a  senator  from 
Minnesota.  In  i860  be  removed  to  California.  In  August  1861, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  CnH  War,  he  was  commisnoned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  in  March  t862  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  General  Frederick  W.  Lander's  division;  be 
was  in  command  on  the  Federal  side  at  Winchester  (23  March 
1862)  and  at  Port  Repubh'c  (9  June);  and  in  March  1863  he 
resigned  his  commission.  He  then  settled  in  CarroUton,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1875  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; in  1879  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Missouri 
for  six  weeks  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  died  at  Otttmiwa, 
Iowa,  on  the  ist  of  June  1879. 

SHIFNAL,  or  SmrrNAi.,  a  market  town  in  the  Newport  (N.) 
parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  England,  154  m.  N.W. 
from  London  on  the  Wolverhampton-Shrewsbury  line  of  tbe 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3321.  The  church  of  St 
Andrew  is  cruciform  and  full  of  fine  details  of  late  Norman,  Early 
English  and  Decorated  work.  Trade  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
cattle-fairs  are  held.  There  are  large  iron-works.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  Idsall  when  in  1 591  a  fund  was  raised  by  royal 
favour  in  Shropshire  and  nei^bouring  counties  in  order  to 
rebuild  it  after  a  serious  fire. 

Within  6  m.  E.  of  Sfaifnal  are  Tong,  Boscobel  and  tbe  ntumery 
of  White  Ladies.  Tong  Castle  shares  with  the  castle  <rf  the  same 
name  in  Kent  the  legend  of  the  dealings  of  the  Saxon  Hengest 
with  the  British  chieftain  Vortigerru  The  medieval  builtling 
was  demolished  late  in  the  i8th  century,  and  the  present  castk 
erected  in  mingled  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles.  Tong  church,  oi 
fine  early  Perpendicular  work,  contains  a  remarkaMe  aerie*  o( 
ornate  tombs,  mainly  of  the  i  sth  and  i6th  centuries,  to  memben 
of  the  Vemon  and  Stanley  families,  former  owners  o{  tbe  castle. 
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The  Golden  Chapd  on  the  aouth  side  !■  rich  hte  Perpendicular, 
witli  a  roo(  of  fao-tracciy,  sbowiog  signs  of  the  origiiial  decora- 
Uoa  in  oobura.  The  mansion  of  Boscobel  is  famous  as  the  bouse 
in  which  Charles  U.  was  concealed  in  1651  after  an  adventurous 
journey  from  Worcester,  where  his  arms  had  failed  before  those 
of  CromwcIL  The  secret  chamber  which  hid  him  is  preserved, 
but  he  also  found  refuge  in  a  tree  of  the  forest  which  ibcn  sur- 
rounded BoscobeL  A  tree  close  to  the  house  still  bears  the  name 
of  Charles's  oak,  but  tradition  goes  no  further  than  to  assert  that 
it  grew  bom  an  acorn  of  the  original  tree.  Whiu  Ladies  was  a 
Cistercian  nunnery;  and  the  slight  remains  are  Norman.  The 
pleasant  wooded  district  was  formerly  part  of  Brewood  Forest, 
which  ezteaded  into  Staffordshire. 

SHIOATSB,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Tibet,  next  in  import- 
ance to  Lhasa,  the  capital.  The  town,  which  is  at  the  conBuence 
of  the  Nyang  chu  with  the  Tsangpo,  contains  about  9000  in- 
habitants (exclusive  of  priests),  and  is  about  }  m.  long  by  a  i  m. 
brood.  About  i  m.  to  the  north-east  is  situated  a  monastery 
called  Konkaling,  whilst  to  the  south-west  is  the  far-famed 
Tashilhunpo  monastery,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great  high 
priests  of  Tibet,  co-equal  with  the  Dalai-Lama  of  Lhasa.  Be- 
tween the  Tashilhunpo  monastery  and  the  city  is  the  Thom  or 
open  market,  where  all  the  business  of  the  place  is  daily  trans- 
acted. A  wall  about  i  m.  in  circumference  surrounds  the 
Tashilhunpo  monastery,  within  which  are  numerous  temples 
and  houses,  four  of  the  larger  temples  being  decorated  with 
gilded  spires.  A  great  wealth  of  jewels  and  precious  metal  is 
said  to  enrich  the  numerous  idols  of  Tashilhunpo.  The  monastery 
mainnins  3300  priests.  The  dty  is  protected  by  a  fort  which 
stands  on  a  low  hill  to  the  north-west,  and  a  garrison  of  1000 
Tibetan  soldiers  is  quartered  here.  The  mimidpal  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  two  dipen  assisted  by  resident  Jongpons.  The 
soil  around  Shigatse  is  rich  and  productive,  the  elevation  being 
between  ii/mo  and  i>,ooo  ft.  Shigatse  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
British  route  of  advance  on  Lhasa  in  1904,  but  it  was  visited  by 
Captain  Rawling  on  bis  way  to  open  the  market  at  Cartok. 

SHIOHAH  and  BOSHAN.  two  small  hill  states  E.  of  the 
Badakshan  province  of  Afghanistan.  They  extend  eastwards 
from  the  Panja,  where  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Badak- 
shan to  the  Pamirs.  The  native  rulers  of  Roshan  and  Shignan 
claim  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  of  whom  legends  are 
xtiU  current  in  the  country  about  the  upper  Oxus.  The  two 
states  were  conquered  by  Abdur  Rahman  in  1882,  but  were 
assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Durand  agreement  of  1893.  Since 
that  agreement  Russia  has  retired  from  all  districts  previously 
occupied  by  hei  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Panja,  or  upper 
Chnia.  

SHl'ITES  (from  Arab.  skCa,  a  party,  and  then  ascct),tbename 
of  one  of  the  two  great  religious  divisions  of  Islam.  The  Shiiles 
hold  that  the  imAmale  and  caliphate  belong  to  the  house  of 
Uahomct  (Mubammad)  alone,  and  so  to  'All,  Mahomet's  son-in- 
law,  and  his  successors.  After  the  arbitration  on  the  claims  of 
'AB  and  Moawlya  to  the  caliphate  (a.d.  658),  two  great  parties 
emerged  from  the  strife  of  feeling  caused  in  the  East  by  the 
deposition  of  'All.*  Those  who  were  known  as  the  KhSrijites, 
being  mainly  country  Arabs,  were  democratic,  and  claimed 
that  the  office  of  caliph  was  elective,  and  that  the  caliph  might 
be  chosen  from  any  Arab  Moslem  family.  In  strong  opposition 
to  these  stood  the  party  afterwards  called  the  Shiitcs,  who 
regarded  'AH  and  his  descendants  as  the  only  rightful  caliphs. 
For  them  the  caliphate  was  a  God-given  office,  and  not  one  to 
be  given  by  human  appointment.  Belief  in  this  was  an  ordinance 
of  God,  an  article  of  the  faith.  He  who  did  not  accept  it  as  such 
was  an  unbeliever.  Moreover,  the  party  consisted  largely  of 
Persians  who  on  their  conversion  to  Islam  brought  with  them 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  their  old  faith,  religious  and  political. 
Among  these  was  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  duty  of  worshipping  him.  Gnostic  elements,  which  may 
have  come  from  the  old  religion  of  Babylonia,  were  also  intro- 
duced. The  idea  of  an  absolute  personal  and  hereditary  monarchy 
was  thus  developed  among  the  subjects  of  'AH.  But  in  Islam 
'  For  these  and  following  events  see  CAUriUTE. 


there  is  no  separation  between  politics  and  theology.  The 
theological  position  of  the  Shiites  was  that  the  superhuman 
power  of  Mahomet  descended  to  the  members  of  his  house  ('All 
and  his  children),  so  that  they  could  interpret  the  will  of  Cod 
and  tell  future  events.  The  imim  was  infallible  and  a  mahdi  or 
guide  (or  life.  What  the  imim  gained  the  Koran  lost,  and  many 
of  the  Shiites  held  the  Mu'tazllite  or  rationalistic  ooiaion  of  the 
created  nature  of  the  sacred  book. 

The  growth  of  the  Shiites  was  fostered  by  the  great  discontent 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  caliphate  with  Omayyad  rule  (see 
Cauphate,  and  Peksia:  History).  Before  long  an  active 
propaganda  was  started,  and  leaders  (often  adventurers)  arose 
who  formed  parties  and  founded  sects  of  their  own  in  the  tanks 
of  the  Shiites.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  'Abdallah  ibn 
$aba  (founder  of  the  $aba1yya),  who  in  the  caUphate  of  Othman 
had  preached  the  return  of  Mahomet  (founded  on  Koran  xzviii. 
84),  had  been  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Othman,  and 
had  proclaimed  the  divinity  of  'All,  but  had  been  disowned  and 
punished  by  him.  On  'All's  death  he  declared  the  thunder  to 
be  the  voice,  and  the  lightning  the  scourge  of  the  translated 
caliph,  and  announced  that  his  divine  power  had  passed  to  his 
successors,  the  imAms. 

Another  sect,  the  KaisSnlyya,  followed  Kaisin,  a  frecdman  of 
'All,  in  bcUeving  in  the  superhuman  knowledge  of  Mahommed 
ibn  Hanaflyya,  a  son  of  'AH  but  not  by  Fatima.  Religion  for 
these  was  obedience  not  to  law  but  to  a  person.  When  the 
doctrine  of  a  hidden  imSm  arose,  they  differed  from  the  $ab&'Iyya 
in  expecting  his  return  from  his  place  of  concealment  on  earth, 
not  from  heaven.  Among  them  an  adventurer  Mokhtar  (Mukh- 
tii)  had  a  large  following  (or  a  time.  He  taught  the  mutability 
both  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  will  of  God — a  development  of 
Mahomet's  own  teaching.  He  daimed  to  fight  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Hosain  {see  Hasan  and  Hosaim)  and  to  serve  Mabommed 
ibn  Hanaflyya,  who,  however,  disowned  him.  He  was  killed  in 
687.  Some  of  the  Shiite  leaders,  as  Abu  Moalim,  when  renounced 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  'All,  transferred  their  aUegianee 
to  the  house  of  'AbbSs  (see  RAwendis).  The  success  of  the 
Abbasids  in  supplanting  the  Omayyads  was  largely  due  to  the 
help  of  the  Shiites,  and  the  early  Abbasid  caliphs,  to  the  time  of 
Motawakkil,  were  half-Shiites  of  a  lax  order.  ShahrasUlnl  (;.».) 
in  his  Book  on  the  Sects  (.Kiiab  Milai  vnM-Nilial,  ed.  Cureton, 
pp.  109  ff.,  Haarbrttcker's  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  t64  0.)  divides 
the  Shiites  into  five  main  divisions:  the  Kais&nlyya,  the  Zaidlyva, 
the  Imilmiyya,  the  Ghallyya  and  the  Isma'lUyya.  Of  these  the 
Gh^iyya  are  represented  by  the  followers  of  Ibn  $Sba  (see 
above),  and  the  Kaisinlyya  have  been  already  described. 
These  parties  as  such  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  the  others  still 
remain.  The  Zaidites  or  Zaidlyya  are  the  followers  of  Zaid,  a 
grandson  of  Hosain,  and  are  the  most  moderate  of  the  Shiites, 
for  though  holding  that  the  imimate  belongs  only  to  the  descend- 
ants of  'All  by  Fatima,  and  that  any  of  these  might  be  im(m 
(even  though  two  or  three  should  be  in  existence  at  the  same 
time),  they  allow  that  drcumstances  might  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  caUph  for  the  time.  Thus  they  acknowledge  the 
imimate  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  though  'All  was  more  entitled 
to  the  office.  One  branch  of  the  Zaidites  held  Tabanstan  from 
864  until  overturned  by  the  Samanids  in  938,  another  branch, 
arising  about  893  in  Yemen,  has  remained  there  until  the  present 
day.  The  Isma'ilites  or  Isma'lllyya  are  the  followers  of  Isma'd, 
the  elder  son  of  Ja'far  us-Sadlq,  the  sixth  imfira  (see  table  below). 
He  was  rejected  as  successor  by  his  father  for  drinking  wine, 
and  his  party  might  soon  have  disappeared  if  he  had  not  served 
as  im2m  for  the  adventurous  sceptic  'Abdallah  ibn  MaunQn  (for 
his  propaganda  see  Caeicatbians).  Owing  to  the  success  of  this 
man  the  Isma'Uitcs  have  given  rise  to  the  Carmathians  (f.t), 
the  Fitimites  iq  n.),  the  Assassins  (;.t.)  and  the  Druses  (f  .1.). 

At  the  present  time  the  IimalUyya  still  exist  in  small  numbers, 
chiefly  about  Surat  and  Bombay.  The  Imimivya  bclidVe  tliat  each 
imam  has  tieen  definitely  named  hy  his  prcaccessor.  Thif  parly 
brolce  up  into  numerous  divisions,  and  im^ms  manifest  or  hidden 
secured  each  his  own  followine.  The  most  important  o[  these  parties 
is  that  of  the  Twelve  (the  Itnna'ashariyya).  who  accept  and  follow 
the  twelve  descendants  of  'Ali  numbered  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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I.  "An  (d.  661) 


T 


a.  l:l'<an(<iM9)  3.  Uomn  (d.  «8o) 


Mabommrd 


ibn  ul-Hanafiyya 


Zaid. 


1. 


4.  'Afi  called  Zain  ul-Abidin  (d.  c.  711) 

$.  Mabommed  ul-B3<iir  (d.  736) 
(Abu  Ja'lar  ul-Btqir). 


6.  JaTar  m-'. 


>adiq  (d. 


76S) 


Isna'il  7.  Maa  Kaxim  (d.  c.  799). 

S.  -Afi  ul-Reta  (Riza)  (d.  818) 

9.  Mabommcd  ul-]awad  (d.  834) 

■o.  -AK  ul-Aslcari  (d.  868). 

II.  Hasan  ul-'Askari  (d.  874). 

la.  Mabommed  ul-MahdL 

The  twelfth  imim  Mabommed  h  said  to  have  vanished  and  to  be 
in  hiding,  but  will  be  restored  by  God  to  his  people,  when  it  pleases 
Him.  The  creed  at  this  party  was  introduced  into  Persia  in  1502. 
when  the  Saf&wids  conquered  the  country,  and  still  remains  its 
ofHcial  creed.  The  shah  is  thus  only  the  temporary  substitute  (or 
the  hidden  im&m;  and  authoritative  decisions  in  religious  matters 
are  pronounced  by  Mujtahuts,  t.e.  theologians  who  can  form  their 
own  opinions  and  require  obedience  to  their  decisions. 

Other  points  in  which  Shiitcs  differ  from  Sunnites  depend  on 
their  legitimistic  opinions,  or  are  accommodations  of  the  rites  of 
Islam  to  the  Peisian  nationality,  or  else  are  petty 
Mntt.  niatlets  affecting  ceremonial.  The  rejection  of  all  the 
Sunnite  books  of  tradition  goes  with-  the  repudiation 
of  the  caliphs  under  whose  protection  these  were  handed  down. 
The  Shiites,  however,  have  their  own  collections  of  traditions. 
An  allegoriol  and  mystical  interpretation  reconciles  the  words 
of  the  Koran  with  the  inordinate  respect  paid  to  'AH;  the  Sunnite 
doctrine  of  the  uncreated  Koran  is  denied.  To  the  Mahom- 
medan  confession  "  There  is  no  god  but  God  and  Mahomet  is 
His  ambassador  "  they  add  "  and  'All  is  the  viceregent  of  God  " 
{wall,  properly  "  confidant ").  There  are  some  modifications  in 
detail  as  to  the  four  main  religious  duties  of  Islam — the  pre- 
scriptions of  ritual  purity,  in  particular,  being  made  the  main 
duty  of  the  faithful.  The  prayers  are  almost  exactly  the  same, 
but  to  take  part  in  public  worship  is  not  obligatoiy,  as  there  is 
at  present  no  legitimate  imim  whose  authority  can  direct  the 
prayer  of  the  congregation.  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  hired  substitute,  or  its  place  can  be  taken  by  a  visit 
to  the  tombs  of  Sbiite  saints,  e.g.  that  of  'All  at  Nejef,  of  Hosain 
at  Kerbeli,  of  Re^  at  Meshed,  or  of  the  "  unstained  FItima  " 
at  Kum  (Fit>ma-i-ma'a;am,  daughter  of  MQsil,  the  7th  imIm). 
The  Shiites  are  much  the  most  zealous  of  Moslems  in  the  worship 
of  saints  (real  or  supposed  descendants  of  'AH)  and  in  pilgrimages 
to  their  graves,  and  they  have  a  characteristic  eagerness  to  be 
buried  in  those  holy  places.  The  Persians  have  an  hereditary 
love  for  pomps  and  festivities,  and  so  the  Shiites  have  devised 
many  religious  feasts.  Of  these  the  great  sacrificial  feast  C"-'- 
Qurbtn;  Turkish  Qvrbin  Bairim)  is  also  Sunnite;  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  month  MoJharram  are  dedicated  to  the  mourning 
for  the  death  of  Qosain  at  KerbeU  (?>.),  which  is  celebrated  by 
passion-plays  (la'tiya),  while  the  universal  joy  of  the  Nauroz, 
or  the  New  Year  of  the  Old  Persian  calendar,  receives  a  Mahom- 
medan  sanction  by  the  tradition  that  on  this  day  the  prophet 
conferred  the  caliphate  on  'AIL 

While  they  naturally  reject  the  four  Sunnite  schools  of  jnris- 
prudence,  the  Shiites  also  derive  all  law  from  the  Koran,  and 
their  trained  clergy  (imllaks)  are  the  only  class  that  can  give 
legitimate  legal  responses.  The  training  of  the  mollah  resembles 
that  of  the  Sunnite  'ilim.  The  course  at  the  madrasa  (medresse) 
embraces  grammar,  with  some  rhetoric  and  prosody,  logic, 
dogmatic  Koran  exegesis,  tradition  and  jurisprudence,  and 
finally  some  arithmetic  and  algebra.    The  best  madroiQ  a  at 


Kerbeli.  The  scholar  discharged  from  his  stutfies  becomes 
first  a  simple  mollah,  i.e.  local  judge  and  notary.  A  small  place 
has  one  such  judge,  larger  towns  a  college  of  judges  under  a 
head  called  the  sheikh  iJ-Idim.  The  place  of  the  Sunnite 
muftis  is  filled  by  certain  of  the  imim-jum'a,  i.t.  presidents  of 
the  chief  mosques  in  the  leading  towns,  who  in  respect  of  this 
function  bear  the  title  of  imdm  mujtchid.  This  is  a  dignity  con- 
fened  by  the  ladt  consent  of  people  and  clergy,  and  is  held  al 
one  time  only  by  a  very  few  distinguished  men.  In  Persia,  the 
cadi  (tt%i)  is  an  inferior  judge  who  acu  for  the  sheikh  u  l-Isbm 
in  special  cases,  and  a  mufti  is  a  solicitor  acting  under  the  judge 
to  prepare  cases  for  court. 

Under  the  Safawids,  when  the  clergy  had  great  in6uence,  they 
had  at  their  head  the  fadru  'f-fodOr,  who  administered  all  pious 
foundations  and  was  the  highest  judicial  authority.  But  so 
great  a  power  was  found  dangerous;  "Abbss  the  Great  (1586- 
1628)  abstained  from  filling  up  a  vacancy  which  occurred  in  it, 
and,  though  Sh&h  SafI  (1638-1641)  restored  the  oflice,  he  placed 
it  in  commission.  Nsdir  Shih  abolished  it  in  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  Shiite  hierarchy  (1736),  and  since  then  it  has  not 
been  restored.  Yet  the  imSm-jum'a  of  IsflhSn,  the  old  Safawi 
capital,  is  tacitly  regarded  as  representative  of  the  invisible 
tmflm  of  the  house  of  'All,  who  is  the  true  head  of  the  church. 
Various  vain  attempts  were  made  in  the  19th  century  to  sub- 
ordinate the  authority  of  the  clergy  to  the  government.  Outside 
the  dctgy  the  greatest  influence  in  religious  matters  is  that 
exercised  by  the  dervishes  {j.».).  As  it  was  long  necessary  to 
profess  orthodoxy  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  it  came  to  be  an  estab- 
lished Sbiite  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  deny  one's  faith  in  case 
of  danger.  This  "  caution  "  (fciffyo)  or  "  concealment  "  (tefmlii) 
has  become  a  second  nature  with  the  Persians.  Another  mis- 
chievous thing  is  the  permission  of  temporary  marriages — 
marriages  for  a  few  hours  on  a  money  payment.  This  legitimized 
harlotry  (mot a)  is  forbidden  by  the  Sunna,  but  the  Shiitcs  allow 
it,  and  the  mollahs  adjust  the  contract  and  share  the  women's 
profits.  There  is  still  mental  life  and  vigour  among  the  Shiites, 
as  appears  among  the  sects,  which,  allowance  being  made  for 
**  taqlya,"  play  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  AkhbStfs  (tradi- 
tionalists), who  adopt  a  semi  philosophical  way  of  explaining 
away  the  plainest  doctrines  (such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh) 
on  the  authority  of  false  traditions  of  'All,  are  not  so  much  a 
sect  a  a  school  of  theology  within  the  same  pale  as  the  orthodox 
Shia  or  Mujtahids.  A  real  dissenting  sect,  however,  a  the 
SheikhlS,  of  whose  doctrines  we  have  but  imperfect  and  discrepant 
accounts.  Representatives  of  the  old  extreme  Shiites,  who  held 
'All  for  a  divine  incarnation,  are  found  all  over  Persia  in  the 
'An-mhl  or  'AlI-AUihl  sect  ("  'All  deifiers  ").  Finally,  in  the 
19th  century  arose  the  remarkable  attempt  at  reform  known  as 
Bibiism  (;.«.). 

BiBLiocKAPnv. — The  work  of  ShahrastSni  (j.».)  on  the  Sects  of 
Islam ,  R.  Doz^,  Essat  sur  rhtstotre  de  V%^mtswu  (Leiden  and 
Paris,  1879);  G.  van  Vloten,  Recherckes  jw  la  domtnaUon  anbt, 
U  Chiitisme,  Gfc.  (Amsterdam.  1894) :  various  works  of  A.  voa 
Kremcr  and  1.  Goldziher:  J.  E.  Polak,  Prrsttn,  Das  Land  vmi 
seine  Bewohner  (2  vols.,  Leiprig,  1865);  E.  G.  Bcowne,  A  Year 
among  Ike  Persians  (London,  1893).  (G.  W.  T.) 

SHIKAR,  the  Hindostani  term  for  sport,  in  the  sense  of  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  The  word  is  in  universal  use  by  Anglo-Indians 
for  the  pursuit  of  large  game,  such  as  tiger-shooting  and  pig- 
sticking. The  shikari  is  either  the  native  expert,  who  marks  the 
game  for  the  sportsman,  or  else  the  European  sportsman  himaelf. 

SHIKARPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sukkur  district 
of  Sind,  Bombay.  It  is  situated  about  18  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  with  a  station  on  the  North-Westem  railway,  13  m. 
N.W.  of  Sukkur.  Pop.  (1901)  49,491.  Shikarpur  has  always 
been  an  important  place  as  commanding  the  trade  route  through 
the  Bolan  Pass,  and  its  merchants  have  dealings  with  many 
towns  in  Central  Asia.  It  has  a  large  market  and  manufactuia 
of  carpets,  cotton  cloth  and  pottery.  Shikarpur  was  formerly  the 
headquarters  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  In  1901  two  sub- 
divisions of  this  district  were  detached  to  form  the  new  district 
of  Larkana,  and  the  two  other  subdivisions  were  then  constituted 
the  district  of  Sukkur. 
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SHIUMI,  a  market  town  in  the  Bidiop  Auckland  patlia- 
mentaty  division  of  Durham,  England,  9  m.  N.W.  from  Darling- 
ton by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Fop.  ol  urban 
district  of  SbiMon  and  East  Thiddey  (1901)  11,759.  At  New 
Sbildon  or  East  Thickley  are  extensive  railway  engine  and  wagon 
works  belonging  to  the  railway  company  A  large  coal  traffic  is 
bandied  here,  as  there  are  collieiies  and  foundries  inthe  vidnily. 

SHILLETO,  RICHARD  (1809-1876),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Ulleskelf  in  Yorkshire  on  the  islh  of  November  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Repton  and  Shrewsbury  schools,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1867  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Peter- 
bouse.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  September  1876.  Shilleto  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Creek  scholars  that  England  has  pitiduced;  in  addition,  he  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  English  languages 
and  literature.  He  published  little,  being  obliged  to  devote  the 
best  yean  of  his  life  to  private  tuition.  He  was  the  most  famous 
classical "  coach  "  of  his  day,  and  almost  all  the  best  men  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  edition  of  the  Dt  falsa  Uttttitne  of 
Demosthenes  will  always  remain  a  standard  work,  but  bis  first  two 
books  of  Thucydides  (an  instalment  ol  a  long-contemplated 
edition)  hardly  came  up  to  eipectation.  His  pamphlet  ThucydUet 
or  Crolt  T  escited  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling.  While  it  un- 
doubtedly damaged  Grote's  reputation  as  a  scholar,  it  was  felt 
that  it  showed  a  want  of  apprecialion  of  the  special  greatness  of 
the  historian.  Shilleto's  powers  as  a  translator  from  English 
into  Greek  (especially  prose)  and  Latin  were  unrivalled;  a 
selection  of  his  versions  was  published  in  igoi. 

See  B.  H.  Kennedy  in  Cambridge  Jmmal  oj  Philoloty  (1877), 

IHILUM,  an  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  twelve  pence. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  was  an  Angk>- 
Saaon  coin  termed  Kiltint,  or  tcyUbtg,  worth  about  fivepence, 
which  b  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Teutonic  root,  tiil,  to  divide, 
+li»i  on  the  analogy  of  farthing  (f  >■).  The  silver  shilling  was 
first  struck  in  1504,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Charles  II.'s 
reign  «*»iHi«g«  were  first  issued  with  nulled  edges.  In  George  IV.'s 
reign  were  issued  the  so-called  "lion  shillings,"  beating  the 
royal  crest,  a  crowned  lion  on  a  crown,  a  design  reverted  to  in  the 
coinage  of  Edward  VII.  A  shilling  is  token  money  merely,  it  is 
nominally  in  value  the  one-twentieth  of  a  pound,  but  one  troy 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  the  standard 
weight  of  each  shilling  being  87-17  grains. 

tHULONO.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Khasi  Hills  district 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  It  is  situated  in  95°  34'  N.  and 
91*  53'  E.,  on  a  plateau  4978  ft.  above  the  sea,  63  m.  by  cart- 
road  S.  of  Gaubali,  on  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901)  83S4. 
Shillong  practically  dates  from  1864,  when  the  district  head- 
quarters were  transferred  from  ChenapURJi.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  1874,  when  the  province  of  Assam  was 
constituted.  Every  one  of  the  public  buildmgs  and  bouses  that 
quickly  grew  up  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  nth  of  June  1897,  but  they  have  since  been  rebuilt. 
Cantonments  are  provided  for  a  battalion  of  Gurkhas  with  two 
guns,  and  Shillong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Assam  brigade  of 
the  8lh  division  of  the  Northern  army.  There  are  a  government 
high  school  and  a  training  school  for  masters.  The  Welsh 
Presbyterian  mission  is  active  in  promoting  education.  Since 
1905,  when  Dacca  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Shillong  has  declined  in  importance; 
but  it  is  still  the  summer  residence  of  the  government  and  the 
headqtiarters  of  the  district. 

SHIUUH,  or  SulOh  ("  vagabonds  "),  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabixed  Moors  to  the  Berber  peoples  of  southern  Morocco. 
They  occupy  chicOy  the  province  of  Sus.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  isUik  (pi.  isU6h\  a  camel-hair  tent.  They 
are  of  fine  physique,  strong  and  wiry,  and  true  Berbers  in  features 
and  fairness.  They  are  as  a  rule  shorter  than  the  Berbers  of 
Algeria  (see  Berbess  and  Moaocco). 

SHILLUK.  a  Negro  race  of  the  upper  Nile  valley,  occupying 
the  hnds  west  of  the  White  Nile  from  the  Sobat  northward  for 
about  360  m.,  and  stretching  westward  to  the  territory  of  the 
Baggaia  tribes.   They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Negro  tribes 


of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  form  one  great  family  with 
the  Alur  and  Acboli  {q.v.)  and  others  in  the  south.  Formerly 
extending  as  far  north  as  Kl^tum  and  constituting  a  powerful 
Negro  kingdom,  they  are  now  decadent.  They  are  the  only  race 
on  the  upper  Nile  recognizing  one  chief  as  ruler  of  all  the  trib«,  ihe 
chiefship  passing  invariably  to  the  sister's  child  or  some  other 
relative  on  the  female  side.  The  Shilluk  towns  on  the  Nile  bank 
are  usually  placed  near  to  one  another.  They  own  large  herds  of 
cattle.  In  physique  the  Shiiluks  are  typical  Negroes  and  jet  black. 
The  men  used  to  wear  nothing,  the  women  a  calf-skin  attached 
to  their  girdle,  but  with  the  establishment  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
control,  c.  1900,  they  gradually  adopted  clothes.  The  poorer 
people  smear  themselves  with  ashes.  They  ornament  the  hair 
with  grass  and  feathers  in  fantastic  forms  such  as  a  halo,  helmet, 
or  even  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  When  they  saw  Schweiniurth 
wearing  a  broad  felt  hat  they  thought  him  one  of  them,  and  were 
amazed  when  he  took  it  oS.  They  are  skilful  as  hunters,  and 
especially  as  fishermen,  spearing  fish  while  wading  or  from 
ambach  raits.  Their  arms  are  spears,  shields  and  dubs.  Their 
religion  is  a  kind  of  ancestor  and  nature  worship. 

See  G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  Htarl  tf  Africa  (1874);  W.  Junker, 
Travds  in  Africa,  Eng.  ed.  (London,  1800-1892);  71«  Antla- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  edited  Dy  Count  Gleichen  (London,  1905). 

SHILOH,  BATTLE  OF.  This,  the  second  great  battle  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  also  called  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
was  fought  on  the  6th-7th  of  April  r863  between  the  Union  forces 
under  Grant  and  Bucll  and  the  Confederates  under  A.  S.  Johnston 
and  Beauregard.  In  view  of  operatioiu  against  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, Grant's  army  had  ascended  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  there  disembarked,  while  the  co-operating  army 
under  Buell  moved  across  country  from  Nashville  to  join  it. 
The  Confederates  concentrated  above  40,000  men  at  Corinth 
and  advanced  on  Pittsburg  landing  with  a  view  to  beating 
Grant  before  Buell's  arrival,  but  their  concentration  had  left 
them  only  a  narrow  margin  of  time,  and  the  advance  was  further 
delayed  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads.  Beauregard 
advised  Johnston  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  but  on  account  of 
the  bad  effect  a  retreat  would  have  on  bis  raw  troops  Johnston 
resolved  to  continue  his  advance.  Grant  meantime  bad  disposed 
his  divisions  in  camps  around  the  Landing  rather  with  a  view  to 
their  comfort  than  in  acconlance  with  any  tactical  scheme.  No 
entrenchments  were  made;  Halleck,  the  Union  commanding 
general  in  the  West,  was  equally  over-confident,  and  allowed  BucU 
to  march  in  leisurely  fashion.  Even  so,  more  by  chance  than 
intentionally,  Buell's  leading  division  was  opposite  the  Landing, 
awaiting  only  a  ferry,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle; 
Grant,  however,  declined  to  allow  it  to  cross,  as  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  fighting  for  some  days.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  6th 
ol  April,  near  Shiloh  Church  (>  m.  from  Pittsburg  Landing),  the 
Confederate  army  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  advancing 
directly  on  the  I.anding,  surprised  and  broke  up  a  brigade  of  the 
most  advanced  Uiuon  division  (Prentiss's)  which  had  been  sent 
forward  from  camp  to  reconnoitre.  The  various  Union  divisions 
hurriedly  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  were  dispersed 
in  several  camps  which  were  out  of  sight  of  one  another,  and  thus 
the  Confederate  army  lapped  round  the  flanks  of  each  local 
defence  as  it  encountered  it.  The  two  advanced  divisions  were 
swiftly  driven  in  on  the  others,  who  were  given  a  httle  time  to 
prepare  themselves  by  the  fact  that  in  the  woods  the  Confederate 
leaders  were  unable  to  control  or  manoeuvre  their  excited  troops. 
But  the  rear  Union  divisions,  though  ready,  were  not  connected, 
and  each  in  turn  was  isolated  and  forced  back,  fighting  hard, 
towards  the  Landing.  The  remnant  of  Prentiss's  division  was 
cut  oS  and  forced  to  surrender.  Another  division  had  its  com- 
mander, W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  killed.  But  on  the  other  side  the 
disorder  became  greater  and  greater,  many  regiments  were  used 
up,  and  Johnston  himself  killed  in  vainly  attacking  on  a  point 
of  WalUce's  line  called  the  Hornet's  Nest.  The  day  passed  in 
confused  and  savage  scuffles  between  the  raw  enthusiasts  of 
either  side,  but  by  5.30  r.M.  Grant  had  formed  a  last  (and  now  a 
connected)  line  of  defence  with  Buell's  leading  division  (Nelson's) 
and  all  of  bis  own  infantry  that  he  could  rally.    This  line  was 
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hardly  6<»  yii.  from  the  Landing,  but  it  «a>  In  a  naturally 
strong  position,  and  Beauregard  suspended  the  attack  at  sunset. 
There  was  a  last  fmiUess  assault,  delivered  by  some  of  the 
Confederate  brigades  on  the  right  that  had  not  received  Beau- 
regard's order  against  Nelson's  intact  troops,  who  were  supported 
by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee.  During  the  night 
Grant's  detached  division  (Lew  Wallace's)  and  Buell's  army  came 
up,  totalling  25,000  fresh  troops,  and  at  5  a.m.  on  the  7th  Grant 
took  the  offensive.  Beauregard  thereupon  decided  to  extncale 
his  sercly-trjed  troops  from  the  misadventure,  and  retired 
fighting  on  Corinth.  About  Sblloh  Church,  a  strong  rearguard 
tinder  Bragg  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Grant  and  Buetl  for  six 
hours  before  withdrawing,  and  all  that  Grant  and  Buell  achieved 
was  the  reoccupation  of  the  abandoned  camps.  It  was  a  Con- 
federate failure,  but  not  a  Union  victory,  and,  each  side  being 
weakened  by  about  10,000  men,  neither  made  any  movements 
for  the  neat  three  weeks. 

SHILOH,  a  town  of  Ephraim,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark 
was,  under  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Ell.  According  to 
1  Sam.  iii.  3,15,  this  sanctuary  was  not  a  tabernacle  but  a  temple, 
with  doors.  But  the  priestly  narrator  of  Jirfh.  zviii.  i  has  it 
that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  there  by  Joshua  after  the  conquest. 
In  Judges  zxi.  19  seq.  the  yearly  feast  at  Shiloh  appears  as  of 
merely  local  character.  The  ianctuary  at  Shiloh  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed,  probably  by  the  Philistines  after  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer;  d.  Jeremiah  vii.  i>  seq.  The  position  described  in 
Judges,  he.  tit.,  gives  certainty  to  the  identification  with  the 
modem  Seilun  lying  some  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  Khan  Labban  (Lebonah), 
on  the  road  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Here  there  is  a  ruined 
village,  on  an  elevation  protected  by  lofty  hills  on  three  sides,  and 
open  only  towards  the  south,  offering  a  strong  position,  which 
suggests  that  the  place  was  a  stronghold  as  well  as  a  sanctuary. 
Fertile  land  surrounds  the  hilL  The  name  Seilun  corresponds  to 
£iXoGi>  in  Josephus.  LXX  has  Zi)^,  ZiiXu^.  The  forms 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (nVr,  ^rw)  have  dropped  the  final 
consonant,  which  reappean  in  the  adjective  iiyr. 

SHIHOOil.  or  Sbeehoga,  a  town  and  district  in  the  state  of 
Mysore,  southern  India.  The  town  is  dtuated  on  the  Tunga 
river,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Fop.  (1901) 
6340.  The  area  of  the  district  is  4025  sq.  m.  Its  river  system 
is  twofold;  in  the  east  the  Tunga,  Bhadn  and  Varada  unite  to 
form  the  Tungabhadra,  which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Kistna 
and  so  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  in  the  west  a  few  minor 
streams  flow  to  the  Sharavati,  which  near  the  north-western 
frontier  bursts  throiigh  the  Wcstem  Chats  by  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Genoppa  (9.*.). 

The  western  half  of  the  district  is  mountainous  and  covered  with 
magnificent  forest,  and  is  known  as  the  Malnad  or  hill  country, 
tome  of  the  peaks  being  4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  geneiBl 
elevation  of  Shimo^  is  about  2000  ft.;  and  towards  the  east  it 
opens  out  into  the  Maidan  orplain  country,  which  forms  part  of 
the  general  plateau  of  Mysore.  The  Malnad  region  is  very  picturesque, 
iu  scenery  abounding  with  every  charm  of  tropical  lorests  and  moun- 
tain wilds;  on  the  other  hand,  the  features  of  the  Maidan  country 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  tame.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  district  include  iron.ore  and  latcritc.  The  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy  in  the  valleys  of  the  Malnad,  and  in  the  north-east  the  black 
cotton  soil  prevails.  Bison  are  common  in  the  latuk  of  Saugor, 
where  also  wild  elephants  are  occasionally  seen;  while  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  wild  nog,  sambhar  and  cAtldi  deer  are  numerous  in 
the  wooded  tracts  of  the  west.  Shimoga  presents  much  variety  of 
climate.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  felt  in  full  force  for  about  25  m. 
from  the  Ghats,  bringing  an  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  150  in., 
but  the  rainfall  gradually  diminishes  to  31  in.  at  Shimoga  station 
and  to  25  in.  or  less  at  Chennagiri.  The  population  in  1901  was 
531,736.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop;  next  in  importance  is  sugarcane; 
areca  nuts  are  also  extensively  grown;  and  miscellaneous  crops 
include  vegetables,  fruits  and  pepper.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  rough  country  blankets,  iron  implements, 
brass  and  copper  wares,  pottery  and  jaggery.  The  district  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  sandal-wood  carving. 

During  the  Mahommedan  usurpation  of  Mysore  from   1761  to 


t799*  unceasing  warfare  kept  the  whole  country  in  constant  turmoil. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Hindu  dynasty  Shimoga  tx-came  the 
scene  of  _disturbances  caused  by  the   maI-admini«tration  of  the 


Deshast  Brahmans,  who  had  seized  upon  every  office  and  made 
themselves  obnoxious.       These  disturlnnoes  culminated  in  the 


faisuiTcctton  «(  i«30,  whfch  led  t«  the  direct  assumption  of  the 
adnunislration  by  the  British. 

■HimLB.  (i)  A  Middle  English  comiption  of  tckmik,  fioa 
Lat.  scindula  or  fcanfufo,  a  wooden  tile,  from  scanivt,  to  oit— 
a  kind  of  wooden  tile,  generally  of  oak,  used  in  places  who* 
timber  is  pleMiful,  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  &c.  In  Englaad 
they  are  generally  plain,  but  on  the  continent  of  Eui«pe  the  ends 
are  sometimes  rounded,  pointed  or  cut  into  ornamental  form. 
(2)  Water-worn  detritus,  of  brger  and  coarser  form  than  gravel, 
chiefly  used  of  the  pebbly  detritus  of  a  sea-beach.  This  word  is 
of  Norwegian  origin,  from  tinff  or  tmtling,  coarse  gnvd.  It  is 
apparently  derived  from  rinffa,  to  make  a  ringing  sound,  •  foim 
of  "  to  sing,"  with  allusion  to  the  peculiar  noise  made  when 
walking  over  shingle.  (3)  The  word  "  shingles,"  the  common 
name  of  htrpts  toiler,  a  particular  form  of  the  inflammatory 
eruption  of  the  skin  known  as  herpes  (7.*.),  b  the  plural  of  an 
obsolete  word  for  •  girdle,  nn|fe,  taken  thrmigh  O.  Ft.  eemift 
from  Lat.  aagiibnii,  cintfrt,  to  gird. 

SHINWABI.  a  Durani  A^han  tribe  occupying  the  Dotthera 
slopes  of  the  Safed  Kob  below  Jalalabad.  One  clan,  the  AH  Sber 
Khel,  fall  within  the  British  sphere  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  of  India.  They  live  on  the  Loargai  border  of  Peshawar 
district,  and  number  some  3000  fighting  men.  The  remaining 
three  clans  an  Afghan  subjects. 

9BKMIHI,  the  Japanese  game  of  chess.  Like  C»-&ni(,  the 
game  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Sugorochn  (double-six),  that  «( 
the  common  people,  it  was  introduced  from  China  nuny  centuries 
ago  and  is  still  popuhr  with  the  educated  classes.  It  is  |4aycd 
on  a  board  divided  into  81  squares,  nine  on  a  side,  with  so  pieces 
on  each  side,  arranged  on  the  three  outer  rowv  The  pieces, 
which  are  flat  and  punt-ihaped  with  the  smaller  end  towards  the 
front,  represent,  by  means  <rf  different  Inscriptions,  the  O,  or  Slu, 
King-(<eneral,  with  whose  dieckmate  the  game  ends,  his  two 
chief  aids,  the  Kin  and  Chin,  Cold  and  Silver  Generals  (two  c( 
each),  Ktt-Ua,  hoise  or  knight  (two),  Kart,  spearman  (two),  one 
fiulo,  or  flying  chariot  (rook),  one  KaJb(<bisbap),  and  nine  His 
or  Fu,  soldiers  or  pawns.  All  these  pieces,  like  those  in  chess, 
possess  different  functions.  The  chief  difference  between  chess 
and  Skio-tki  is  that  in  the  Japanese  game  a  piece  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  game  when  it  is  captured  by  the  opponent, 
but  may  be  returned  by  him  to  the  board  at  any  time  as  a 
reserve;  and,  secondly,  all  pieces,  except  the  King  and  Coid 
General,  are  promoted  to  higher  powers  upon  entering  the  last 
three  rows  of  the  enemy's  territory.  This  possibility  of  utilizing 
captured  forces  against  their  former  masten  and  the  altering 
values  of  the  different  men  render  tUo-fki  a  very  difficult  and 
complicated  game. 

See  Games  Anainl  and  Onenlal,  by  E.  FaOtener  (London,  ttei); 
the  FieU  (Sept.  1904). 

SHIP,  the  generic  name  (0.  Eng.  sci>,  (>er.  SeJiig,  Gr.  irc&^ai, 
from  the  root  skap,  cf .  "  scoop  ")  for  the  invention  by  which 
man  has  contrived  to  convey  himself  and  his  goods  upon  mter. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  points.to  the  fundamental  conceplioo 
by  which,  when  realized,  a  means  of  flotation  was  obtained 
superior  to  the  raft,  which  we  may  consider  the  earUest  and 
most  elementary  form  of  vessel.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  boUosKd 
out,  whether  by  fire,  or  by  such  primitive  tools  as  are  fashioned 
and  used  with  singular  patience  and  dexterity  by  savage  races, 
represents  the  first  effort  to  obtain  flotation  depending  on  s<»ne- 
thing  other  than  the  mere  buoyancy  of  the  material.  The  poets, 
with  characteristic  insight,  have  fastened  upon  these  points. 
Homer's  hero  Ulysses  b  instructed  to  make  a  raft  with  a  nised 
platform  upon  it,  and  selects  trees  "  withered  of  old,  exceeding 
dry,  that  might  float  lightly  for  him  "  (Od.  v.  240).  Virgil, 
glorifying  the  dawn  and  eariy  progress  of  the  arts,  tells  va, 
"  Riven  then  first  the  hollowed  aldere  felt "  (Ceorg.  L  i j6.  i. 
451).  Alder  is  a  heavy  wood  and  not  fit  for  rafts.  Bat  to  make 
for  the  first  time  a  dug-out  canoe  of  alder,  and  so  to  secure  iti 
flotation,  would  be  a  triumph  of  primitive  art,  and  thtatbc  poet's 
expression  represents  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ship. 

Primitive  eSorts  in  this  diicctiaa  aay  be  '•''irififil  ia  tl» 
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following  order:  (■)  laftt— RoaUng  togi,  or  budflti  o(  brush- 
wood or  reeds  of  rushes  tied  together;  (i)  dug-outs— hoUowed 
trees;  (3)  canoes  of  berk,  or  of  skin  stretched  on  framework 
or  loSated  skins  (balsas);  (4)  canoes. or  boats  of  pieces  of  wood 
stitched  or  fastened  together  with  sinews  or  thongs  or  ebres 
of  vegetable  growth;  ($)  vesseb  of  planks,  stitched  or  bolted 
together  with  inserted  ribs  and  decks  or  half  decks;  (6)  vessels 
of  which  the  framework  b  first  set  op,  and  the  planking  of  the 
bull  nailed  on  to  them  subsequently.  All  these  in  their  primitive 
forms  have  survived,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  different 
modifications  marking  progress  in  civilintlon.  Climatic  In- 
fluencfs  and  racial  peculiarities  have  imparted  to  them  their 
specific  characteristics,  and,  combined  with  the  available  choice 
of  materials,  have  determined  the  particulaf  type  in  use  In  each 
locality.  Thus  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  is  found  the 
single  log  of  buoyant  wOod,  not  hollowed  out  but  pointed  at 
the  ends.  Rafts  of  reeds  are  also  found  on  the  Australian  coast. 
In  New  Guinea  catamarans  of  three  or  more  logs  lashed  together 
with  rattan  are  the  commonest  vessel,  and  similar  forms  appear 
on  the  Madras  coast  and  throughout  the  Asiatic  islands.  On 
the  coast  of  Peru  rafts  made  of  a  very  buoyant  wood  are  in  use, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  70  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  broad;  these  are 
navigated  with  a  sail,  and,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  centre 
boards,  let  down  either  fore  or  aft  between  the  lines  of  the  timbeis, 
can  be  made  to  tack.  The  sea-going  raft  is  often  fitted  with  a 
platform  so  as  to  protect  the  goods  and  persons  carried  from 
the  wash  of  the  sea.  Upright  timbers  fixed  upon  the  logs 
forming  the  raft  support  a  kind  of  deck,  which  In  turn  is  Itself 
fenced  in  and  covered  over.'  Thus  the  idea  of  a  deck,  and  that 
of  side  planking  to  raise  the  freight  above  the  level  of  the  water 
and  ta  save  it  from  getting  wet,  are  among  the  earliest  typical 
expedients  which  have  found  their  development  in  the  progress 
oi  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

I.  HmotY  TO  TBE  iNvximoN  or  STEAMsam 

Whether  the  observation  of  shells  floating  im  the  water,  ot 
of  split  reeds,  or,  as  some  have  fancied,  the  nautilus,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  practice 
ascends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity  in  the  history  of  man.  Dug- 
out canoes  of  a  single  tree  have  been  found  associated  with  objects 
of  the  Stone  Age  among  the  ancient  Swiss  lake  dwellings;  nor 
are  specimens  of  the  same  class  wanting  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
and  the  estuaries  of  England  and  Scotland,  some  obtained  from 
the  depth  of  ij  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The  hollowed 
trunk  itself  may  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  bark  as  a  means  of 
flotallon.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  bark 
canoe,  its  construction  is  a  step  onwards  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. For  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  material 
necessitated  the  invention  of  some  Internal  framework,  so  as 
to  keep  the  sides  apart,  and  to  give  the  stiffness  required  both  for 
purposes  of  propulsion  and  the  carrying  of  its  freight.  Similarly, 
■n  countries  where  suitable  timber  was  not  to  be  found,  the  use 
of  skins  or  other  water-tight  material,  such  as  felt  or  canvas, 
coveted  with  pitch,  giving  flotation,  demanded  also  a  framework 
to  keep  them  distended  and  to  bear  the  weight  they  had  to  carry. 
In  the  framework  we  have  the  rudimentary  ship,  with  longitudinal 
bottom  limbers,  and  ribs,  and  cross-pieces.  Imparting  the 
requisite  stiffness  to  the  covering  material.  Bark  canoes  are 
found  in  Australia,  but  the  American  continent  Is  their  true 
home.  In  northern  regions  skin  or  woven  material  made  water- 
tight supplies  the  place  of  bark. 

The  next  step  In  the  construction  of  vessels  was  the  building 
up  of  canoes  or  boats  by  fastening  pieces  of  wood  together  In 
a  suitable  form.  Some  of  these  canoes,  and  probably  the  earliest 
in  type,  are  tied  or  stitched  together  with  thongs  or  cords. 
The  Madras  surf  boats  are  perhaps  the  most  familiar  example 
of  this  type,  which,  however.  Is  found  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  in  Central  Africa  (on  the  Victoria  Nyanza),  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  In  many  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Some  of  these 
canoes  show  a  great  advance  In  the  art  of  construction,  being 

■  The  raft  o(  Ulysaet  described  in  Homer  (CM.  v.)  must  hava  been 
of  this  ' 


built  up  orp{e«es  fitted  together  whh  ridges  on  their  tnntr  sides, 
through  which  the  fastenings  are  passed.'  These  canoes  have 
the  advantage  of  dasticity,  which  gives  them  ease  in  a  seaway, 
and  a  comparative  immunity  where  ordinary  boats  would  not 
hold  together.  In  these  cases  the  body  of  the  canoe  is  constructed 
first  and  built  to  the  shape  intended,  the  ribs  being  inserted 
afterwards,  and  attached  to  the  sides,  and  having  for  their  main 
function  the  uniting  of  the  deck  and  cross-pieces  with  the  body 
of  the  canoe.  Vessels  thus  stitched  together,  and  with  an  inserted 
framework,  have  from  a  very  early  time  been  constructed  in 
the  Eastern  seas  far  exceeding  in  size  anything  that  would  be 
called  a  canoe,  and  in  some  cases  attaining  to  >oo  tons  burthen. 

From  the  stitched  form  the  next  step  onwards  is  to  fasten 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  hull  is  built  up  by  pegs  or  treenails; 
and  of  this  system  early  types  appear  among  the  Polynesian 
islands  and  in  the  Nile  boats  described  by  Herodotus  (ii.  96), 
the  prototype  of  the  modem  "  nuggur."  The  raft  of  Ulysses 
described  by  Homer  presents  the  same  detail  of  construction. 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  eariy  types  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  North  Sea  present  an  intermediate  method,  in  which  the 
planks  are  fastened  together  with  pins  or  treenails,  but  are 
attached  to  the  ribs  by  cords  passing  through  holes  in  the  ribs 
and  corresponding  boles  bored  through  ledges  cut  on  the  Inner 
side  of  each  plaiik. 

We  thus  arrive,  in  tracing  primitive  efforts  in  the  art  ot  ship 
construction,  at  a  stage  from  which  the  transition  to  the  practice 
of  setting  up  the  framework  of  ribs  fastened  to  a  timber  keel 
laid  lengthwise,  and  subsequently  attachfaig  the  planking  of 
the  hull,  was  comparatively  simple.  The  keel  of  the  modem 
vessel  may  be  said  to  have  its  prototype  in  the  single  log  which 
was  the  parent  of  the  dug-out.  The  side  planking  of  the  vessel, 
which  has  an  earlier  parentage  than  the  ribs,  may  be  traced 
to  the  attempt  to  fence  in  the  platforms  upon  the  sea-going 
rafts,  and  to  the  planks  fastened  on  to  the  sides  of  dug-out 
canoes  so  as  to  give  them  a  raised  gunwale.'  The  ribs  of  the 
modem  vessel  are  the  development  oil  the  framework  originally 
inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  hull  of  the  canoe  or  built-up 
boat,  but  with  the  difference  that  they  are  now  prior  In  the  order 
of  fabrication.  In  a  word,  the  skeleton  of  the  hull  is  now  first 
built  up,  and  the  skin,  &c.,  adjusted  to  it;  whereas  in  the  earlier 
types  of  wooden  vessels  the  outade  hull  was  first  constructed; 
and  the  ribs,  &c.,  added  afterwards.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
invention  of  the  outrigger  and  weather  platform,  the  use  of 
which  is  at  the  present  time  distributed  from  the  Andaman 
Islands  eastward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific, 
has  never  made  its  way  into  the  Westem  seas.  It  is  strange  that 
Egyptian  enterprise,  which  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
penetrated  eastward  down  the  Ked  Sea  and  round  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  towards  India,  should  not  have  brought  it  to  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  Phoenicians,  who,  if  the  legend  of  their  migration 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  bulf  to  the  coast  of  Canaan  be 
accepted,  would  in  all  probability,  in  their  maritime  expeditions, 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  it,  did  not  Introduce  it  to  the 
Mediterranean.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  if  they  saw  it  at  all, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  even  la  that  remote  antiquity  both 
nations  possessed  the  art  of  constructing  vessels  ot  a  type  superior 
to  the  outrigger  canoes,  both  in  speed  and  in  carrymg  power. 

The  earliest  representatkms  that  we  have  as  yet  of  Egyptian 
vessels  carry  us  back,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  a 
period  little  short  of  jooo  yean  before  Christ.  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  size,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  rowers,  and 
by  the  cargo  consisting  In  many  cases  of  cattle.  The  earliest 
of  an  presents  us  with  the  peculiar  mait  of  two  pieces,  stepped 
apart  but  joined  at  the  t<q>.  In  some  the  masts  are  shown  lowered 

*See  Captain  Cook's  aecoont  of  the  Friendly  Iilaods,  La  Ptrouia 
00  Easter  Island,  and  Willianw  on  the  Fiji  Islands. 

'  Compare  the  planks  upon  the  Egyptian  war  galleys,  added  to  a* 
to  protect  the  rowers  from  the  mbaflc*  of  the  enemy. 

"  it  b  curious  that  these  two  methods  should  ttiN  survfve.and  be 
in  use,  ia  the  eonstmctiaa  of  li^ht  racing  S-oared  boatsi  Sooie  of 
tbcM  are  built  rib*  first,  and  ikui  laid  oa  afieewards:  otbcn^  skin 
l.iid  on  itmiilds  and  framework  first,  and  ribs  Inntiad  in  the  ibdl 
wbco  turned  over. 
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and  laid  along  a  high  ipai-decic  The  larger  vcisels  ihoir  on 
one  side  as  many  as  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  and  in  one  caM 
twenty-six  oars,  besides  four  or  five  steering.  They  show 
considerable  camber,  the  two  ends  rising  in  a  curved  line  which 
in  some  instances  ends  in  a  point,  and  in  others  is  curved  back 
and  over  at  the  stem  and  terminates  ia  an  ornamentation, 
very  frequently  of  the  familiar  lotus  pattern.  At  the  bow  the 
stem  is  sometimes  seen  to  rise  perpendicularly,  forming  a  lund 
of  forecastle,  sometimes  to  curve  backward  and  then  forward 
again  like  a  neck,  which  is  often  finished  into  a  figure-head 
representing  some  bird  or  beast  or  Egyptian  god.  On  the  war 
galleys  there  is  frequently  shown  a  projecting  bow  with  a  metal 
bead  attached,  but  well  above  the  water.  This,  though  no  doubt 
used  as  a  ram,  is  not  identical  with  the  beak  ifitwr  d'cau,  which 
we. shall  meet  with  in  Phoenician  and  Greek  galleys.  It  is 
more  on  a  level  with  the  proembolion  of  the  latter. 

The  impression  as  regards  the  build  created  by  the  drawings 
of  the  larger  galleys  is  that  of  a  long  and  somewhat  wall-sided 
vessel  with  the  stem  and  stem  highly  raised.  The  tendencies 
of  the  vessel  to  "  bog,"  or  rise  amidships,  owing  to  the  great 
weight  fore  and  aft  unsupported  by  the  water,  is  corrected  by 
^  strong  truss  passing  from  stem  to  stem  over  crutches.  The 
double  mast  of  the  earlier  period  seems  in  time  to  have  given 
place  to  the  single  mast  furnished  with  bars  or  rollers  at  the 
upper  part,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  yard  according  to  the  amount  of  saO  required.  The  sail 
in  some  of  the  galleys  is  shown  with  a  bottom  as  well  as  a  top 
yard.  In  the  war  galleys  during  action  it  is  shown  rolled  up 
like  a  curtain  with  loops  to  the  upper  yard.  The  steering  was 
effected  by  paddles,  sometimes  four  or  five  in  number,  but 
generally  one  or  two  fastened  either  at  the  end  of  the  stem  or 
at  the  side,  and  above  attached  to  an  upright  post  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  paddle  to  be  worked  hy  a  tiller. 

There  arc  many  remarkable  details  to  be  observed  in  the 
E^gyptian  vessels  figtired  in  Duemichej's  FIrel  0/  an  Egypiiati 
Queen,  and  in  Lepsius's  Denimiler.  The  Egyptian  ship,  as 
represented  from  time  to  time  in  the  period  between  jooo  and 
1000  B.C.,  presents  to  us  a  ship  proper  as  distinct  from  a  large 
canoe  or  boat.  It  is  the  earliest  ship  of  which  we  have  cognizance. 
But  there  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  conneicion  with  Egypt  which  we 
gather  from  the  tomb  paintings  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptian  ship.  It  is  evident  from  these  records  that 
there  were  at  that  same  early  period,  inhabiting  the  Uttoral 
of  the  Mediterranean,  nations  who  were  possessed  of  sea-going 
vessels  which  visited  the  coasts  of  Egypt  for  plunder  as  well  as 
for  commerce,  and  that  sea-fights  were  even  then  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  the  combination  of  these  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  attack  assumed  serious  proportions,  and  we  find  the  Pharaohs 
recording  naval  victories  over  combined  Dardanians,  Teucrians 
and  Mysians,  and,  if  we  accept  the  explanations  of  Egypto- 
logists, over  Pclasgians,  Daunians,  Oscans  and  Sicilians.  The 
Greeks,  as  they  became  familiar  with  the  sea,  followed  in  the 
same  track.  The  legend  of  Helen  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  references  in  the  Odyssey,  point  not  only  to  the 
attraction  that  Egypt  had  for  the  maritime  peoples,  but  also 
to  long-established  habits  of  navigation  and  the  possession  of 
an  art  of  shipbuilding  equal  to  the  construction  of  sea-going 
craft  capable  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  men  and  a  considerable 
cargo  besides. 

But  the  development  of  the  ship  and  o{  the  ait  of  navigation 
dearly  belongs  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  tantalizing  to  find  that 
the  earliest  and  almost  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  this 
development  is  to  be  gathered  from  Assyrian  representations. 
The  Assyrians  were  an  inland  people,  and  the  navigation  with 
which  they  were  familiar  was  that  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  After  the  conquest  of  Pfaeenida,  tbey  had 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  naval  enteiprise,  and  accordin^y 
we  find  the  war  gaBey  of  the  Phoenicians  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  unearthed  by  Layard  and  his  foQoweis  in 
Assyrian  discovery.  But  the  date  docs  not  cany  us  to  an  earlier 
period  than  700  B.C.  The  vessel  represented  is  a  bimne  war 
galley  which  is  "apbract,"  that  is  to  say,  has  the  upper  tier  of 
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rowers  unprotected  and  wposed  to  wsw.  The  aperture*  for 
the  lower  oars  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  appear 
in  Egyptian  ships  of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  without  oart. 
The  artist  ha*  shown  the  characteristic  details,  though  some, 
what  conventionally.  The  fish-like  snout  of  the  beak,  the  line 
of  the  parodus  or  outside  gangway,  the  wickcrwork  cancelli,' 
the  shields  ranged  in  order  along  the  side  of  the  bulwark,  and  lh« 
heads  of  a  typical  crew  on  deck  (the  irpupeut  looking  out  in  front 
in  the  forecastle,  an  ttifiinis,  two  chiefs  by  the  mast,  and,  aft, 
the  nXsvvT^t  arid  mfitft'inis'i.  The  supporting  timbers  o{ 
the  deck  are  just  indicated.  The  mast  and  yard  and  fore  aiul 
back  stays,  with  the  double  steering  paddle,  complete  the  picture. 

But,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Fhoenidans, 
after  the  Egyptians,  led  the  way  in  the  development  of  the 
shipwright's  art,  yet  the  information  that  we  can  gather  concern- 
ing  them  is  so  meagre  that  we  must  go  to  other  sources  for  the 
description  of  the  ancient  ship.  The  Phoenicians  at  an  early 
date  constructed  merchant  vessels  capable  of  carrying  large 
cargoes,  and  of  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Hiediter- 
ranean,  perhaps  even  of  trading  to  the  far  Cassiterides  and  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  They  in  all  probability  (if  not  the 
Egyptians)  invented  the  bircme  and  trireme,  solving  the  problem 
by  which  increased  oar-power  and  consequently  speed  cotdd  be 
obtained  without  any  great  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Creeks  that  wc  must  turn  for  any  detailed 
account  of  these  inventions.  The  Homeric  vessels  were  aphract 
and  not  even  decked  throughout  their  entire  length.  They 
carried  crews  averaging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  who,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tbucydidcs,  all  took  part 
in  the  labour  of  rowiogi  except  perhaps  the  chiefs.  The  galleys 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  armed  as  yet  with  the  beak,  though 
later  poets  attribute  this  feature  to  the  Homeric  vessel.  But 
they  had  great  poles  used  in  fighting,  and  the  term  employed 
to  describe  these  {mv/iaxo)  implies  a  knowledge  of  naval  warfare. 
The  general  characteristics  are  indicated  by  the  epithets  in  use 
throughout  the  Jliad  'and  the  Odyssey.  The  Homeric  ship  is 
sharp  [Boll)  and  swift  (u«ta);  it  is  hollow  (xotXif,  7Xa^pt, 
luyaxiiTjp),  black,  vermilion-cheeked  ((uXr(»ir4j>jw),dark-prowed 
(aniiiwpifpos),  curved  (mpiiwts,  6jt(tni)acaa),  well-timbered 
(iCffveX/tot),  with  many  thwarts  (iroXui'vYot,  itarhivyot). 
The  stems  and  stems  are  high,  upraised,  and  resemble  the  horns 
of  oicn  (dpSoKfiatpiu).  They  present  in  the  history  of  the 
shipping  of  the  Mediterranean  a  type  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Vikings'  vessels  of  the  North  Sea. 

On  the  vases,  the  earliest  of  which  may  date  between  700  and 
£00  B.C.,  we  find  the  bireme  with  the  bows  finished  oS  into  a 
beak  shaped  as  the  head  of  some  sea  monster,  and  an  elevated 
forecastle  with  a  bulwark  evidently  as  a  means  of  defence. 
The  craft  portrayed  in  some  instances  are  evidently  pirate  vessels, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  trader,  the  broad  ship 
of  burden  (^pfrU  ci^ta),  which  they  are  overhauling.  The 
trireme,  which  was  developed  from  the  bircme  and  became  the 
Greek  ship  of  war  (the  long  ship,  nSs  imnpi,  navis  Ionia,  par 
exeelleHu),  dates,  so  far  as  Greek  use  is  concerned,  from  about 
700  B.C.  according  to  Thucydides,  having  been  first  built  at 
Corinth.  The  earliest  sea-fight  that  the  same  author  knew  ot 
he  places  at  a  somewhat  later  date — 664  s.c,  more  than  ten 
centuries  later  than  some  of  those  portrayed  in  the  Egyptian 
tomb  paintings. 

The  trireme  was  the  war  ship  of  Athens  during  her  prime, 
and,  though  succeeded  and  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
larger  rates, — quadrireme,  quinqucrcme,  and  so  on,  up  to 
vessels  of  sixteen  banks  of  oars  (inhabilis  prope  magnitudinis), — 
yet,  as  containing  in  itself  the  principle  of  which  the  larger  rates 
merely  exhibited  an  expansion,  a  difference  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind,  has,  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters,  concentrated 
upon  itself  the  attention  of  the  learned  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters.  The  literature  connected  with  the  question 
of  ancient  ships,  if  collected,  would  fill  a  small  library,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  turns  upon  the  construction  of  the  trireme  and 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  therein. 

'See  Rawlinsoa,  AncieiU  ilmuuMts,  vol  S,  p.  17& 
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During  the  iglh  ceotory  a  frcsli  tight  was  throvn  upon  the 
sid>icct  by  the  (lisa>vecy  (1834)  at  the  Pciraeus  of  some  records 
of  the  Athenian  dockyard  superintendents,  belonging  to  aeveral 
yean  between  373-334  B.C.  These  were  published  and  admiraHy 
elucidated  by  Boeckb.  Further  researches  were  carried  out  by 
his  pupil  Dr  Graser.  Since  the  publication  of  Craser's  notable 
work,  De  re  navali  veUrunif  the  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  A.  Cartauld,  Breusing,  C.  Terr  tnd  others.  The 
references  to  ancient  writers*  and  the  illustrations  from  vases, 
coins,  &c.,  have  been  multiplied,  and,  though  the  vexed  question 
of  the  seating  of  the  rowers  cannot  be  regarded  as  scLLl«.d,  yet, 
notwithstanding  some  objections  raised,  it  seems  probable  that 
something  like  Graser's  solution,  with  modifications,  will  eventu- 
ally hold  the  field,  especially  as  practical  experiment  has  shown 
the  potsibility  of  a  set  of  men,  seated  very  nearly  according  to 
bis  system,  tiung  their  oars  with  effect,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference of  one  bank  with  another. 

On  one  point  tt  iv  necessary  to  insist,  because  npon  it  depends  the 
right  undmtanding  of  the  problem.  The  ancient*  did  not  tmploy 
mtort  Ikon  «w  moii  io  an  oar.  The  method  employed  on  medieval 
gaUcys  was  alien  to  the  ancient  system.  A.  Jal,  Admiral  Fincati. 
Admiral  Juricn  de  la  Cravi^re  and  a  host  of  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  some  as  recently  as  1906,  have  been  led  tb  advocate  errone- 
ous, if  ingenious,  solutions  of  the  problem,  by  neglect  of,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to,  the  testimony  of  ancient  texts  and  reprcsentatioiu, 
which  overwhelmingly  establish  as  an  axiom  of  the  ancient  marine 
the  principle  of  "  one  oar,  one  man." 

The  distinction  between  "  aphract  **  and  "  cataphract  **  vessels 
must  not  be  overlooked  tn  a  description  of  the  ancient  vessels.  The 
vord»,  meaning  "  unfenoed"  and  "  fenced,"  rercr  to  the  bulwarks 
which  covered  the  upper  tier  of  rowers  from  attac|c.  In  the  aphract 
vessels  these  side  plankings  were  absent  and  the  upper  tier  of  rowers 
was  cxptncd  to  view  from  the  side.  Both  classes  of  vessels  had  upper 
and  lower  decks,  but  the  aphract  ckiss  carried  thttr  decks  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  cauphract.  The  system  of  side  planking  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  rowers  dates  from  a  very  cany  period,  as 
may  be  seen  tn  some  of  the  Egyptian  rcprescn  tat  tons,  but  among  the 
Creeks  it  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  adopted  till  long  after  the 
Homeric  period.  The  Tfaasians  are  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  improvement. 

In  our  account  of  the  trireme,  both  as  regards  the  disposition  of 
the  rower* and  the  ouistniction  of  the  vessel,  we  have  mainly.  Ihoueh 
not  entirely,  followed  Graser.  Any  such  scheme  must  at  the  best  be 
hypothetical,  based  upon  inference  from  the  ancient  text*,  or  upon 
necessities  of  construction,  and  in  every  case  plenty  o(  room  will  be 
left  for  the  critic,  along  with  the  lloratian  invitation,  "  si  quid 
Dovisti  rcctiiis  istis,  Canoidus  impertt." 

In  the  ancient  vessJrls  the  object  of  arranging  the  oar*  in  bank* 
wa»  to  economixe  horizontal  space,  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  oars  without  having  to  lengthen  the  vessel,  it  bas  been 
icatonably  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Vitruvius  *  that  the  "  inters 
scalmium,"  or  space  horizontally  measured  from  oar  to  oar,  was 
3  cubits.  This  is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  proportions  of  an  Attic 
aphract  trireme,  as  shown  on  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  found  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  rOwen  in  all  classes  of  banked  vessels  sat  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  seats  ascending  in  a  line  obliquely  towards  the 
•tern  of  the  vessel.  Thus  in  a  trireme  the  thranite.  or  oarsman  of  the 
highest  bank,  was  nearest  the  stern  of  the  set  of  three  to  which  he 
belonged.  Next  behind  him  and  somewhat  below  him  sat  bis  rygite, 
or  oarsman  of  the  second  bank;  and  next  below  and  behind  the 
zygite  sat  the  thalairite,  or  oarsman  of  the  lowest  bank-  The  vertical 
distance  txtwccn  these  seats  was  probably  2  ft.,  the  horizontal 
distance  about  I  ft.  The  horizontal  distance,  U  i«  well  to  repeat, 
bctwceneachseatin  thesamebank  was3ft.  (thescatitsrlf  about  9in. 
broad).  Each  man  had  a  resting  place  for  bis  feet,  somewhat  vide 
apart,  fixed  to  the  bench  of  the  man  on  the  row  next^  below  and  in 
front  of  him.  In  rowing,  the  upper  hand,  as  is  shown  in  most  of  the 
representations  which  remain,  was  held  with  the  palm  turned  inwards 
towards  the  body.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  angle  at  which  the 
oar  was  worked.  The  lowest  rank  used  the  shortest  oars,  and  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  the  oars  on  bqard  was  caused  by  the 
curvature  of  the  ship's  side.  Thus,  looked  at  from  within,  the  rowers 
amtdthip  seemed  to  be  using  the  longest  oars,  but  outsido  the  vessel, 
as  weareexptessly  told,  all  the  oar-Uades  of  the  same  bank  took  the 
water  in  the  same  longitudinal  line.  The  lowest  or  thalamite  oar- 
«)rts  were  3  ft,  the  zygite  4^  ft.,  the  thranite  5J  ft.abovethcwaler. 
Each  oar-port  was  protected  by  an  ascoma  at  krather  bag,  which 
fitted  over  ih«  oar,  cUwing  the  aperture  acainst  the  wash  ui  the  sea 
without  impedi^  the  action  of  the  oar.    The  oar  was  attached  by  a 


»  fn  Vitruvius  1. 1.  4  the  MSS.  give  Dipiieciaca  [or  Difbciaca). 
which  i« an  unknown  word.  Man^of  theedit  ions  read  j\innXAIK11.  an 
emendation  which  commends  iiself  as  consonant  with  probability, 
thoUBhinitseUconjectural.  (WcmaysDgKest  thereadingAinilXIAKA, 
ty  wnicb  the  tuibt's  error  would  be  reduced  to  £Cfor  X.) 


tfiong  (rpoarjt,  rportdrfp)  to  a  thowl  (noXjifc).  The  port*hole  Was 
pr  Ixibly  oval  in  shape  (the  Egr/ptian  and  ^Syrian  pictures  show  an 
olp!_>ng).  VVc  know  that  it  was  Urge  enough  for  a  man's  head  to  be 
thrust  through  it. 

^  The  benches  on  which  the  rower*  sat  ran  from  the  vessel's  side  to 
timbers,  which,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  64"  towards  the  ship's 
stern,  reached  from  the  lower  to  the  upperdeck.  Thesetimberswere, 
according  to  Graser,  called  the  diaphragmata.  In  the  trireme  each 
djaphragma  supported  three,  in  thequinquercmefive,  intheoctircme 
ei^ht,  and  in  the  famous  tesscracontere*  forty  seats  of  rowers,  who  all 
belonged  to  the  same  "  complcscu*,"  though  each  to  a  different  bank. 
In  effect,  when  once  the  principle  (^construction  had  been  established 
in  the  trireme,  the  increase  to  lamr  rate*  was  effected,  so  far  as  the 
motive  power  was  concerned,  by  lengthening  the  diaphragmata 
upwards,  while  the  increase  in  the  lengtnof  the  vessel  gave  a  greater 
number  of  rowers  to  each  bank.  Tne  upper  tiers  of  oarsmen  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  below,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  left  less  available  space  towards  the  boWs. 

Of  the  length  of  the  airs  in  the  trireme  we  have  an  indication  in 
the  fact  that  the  length  of  supernumerary  oars  {wtplpv»)  rowed  from 
the  gangway  above  the  thranites,  and,  therefore^  probably  slightly 
exceeding  the  thranitic  oars  in -length,  is  given  m  the  Attic  tables 
as  14  ft.  3  in.  The  thraniic>  urte  probably  about  14  ft.  The  zygite, 
in  proportion  to  the  measun mmt,  must  have  been  10),  the  thalamite 

?f\  ft.  Ion?.  Comparing  nv-li  m  oars  with  these,  we  find  that  the 
on. :'■--[  <'',r-.  U-'  il  III  thf  r.rir;  li  navy  are  18  ft.  The  university  boat 
race  lias  bc^-iiii^.^^J  v,ith  oars  i2  ft.  6  in.  The  proportion  of  the  loom 
inboard  was  about  one  third,  but  the  oars  01  the  rowers  amidship 
must  have  been  Bomewhat  longer  inboard.  The  size  of  the  loom 
inboard  preserved  the  necessary  equilibrium.  The  long  oars  of  the 
larger  rates  were  weighted  inboard  with  k:ad.  Thus  the  topmost 
oars  of  the  tcsseracon  teres,  of  which  the  length  is  given  as  53  ft., 
weiv  exactly  balanced  at  the  rowlock.    (See  Oak.) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  construction  of  the  vessel  itself.  In  the 
cataphract  class  the  lower  deck  was  i  ft.  above  the  water-line. 
Below  this  deck  was  the  hold,  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
ballast,  and  through  an  aperture  in  this  deck  the  buckets  for  baling 
were  worked,  entailing  a  labour  which  was  constant  and  severe  on 
board  an  ancient  ship  at  sea.  The  keel  (rpArir)  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  camber.  Under  it  was  a  strong  false  ked  (x'Xuvfia), 
very  necessary  for  vessels  that  were  constantly  drawn  up  on  the 
shore.  Above  the  keel  was  the  kelson,  under  which  the  ribs  were 
fastened.  These  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  necessary  intervals 
for  the  oar-ports  above.  Above  the  kelson  lay  the  upper  false  keel. 
Into  whieh  the  mi^t  w;is  stepped.  The  fitcm  (irrfTpa)  rose  from  the 
keel  at  an  ancle  of  about  70  to  the  water.  Within  was  sn  apron 
(4aX*:ijs),  which  was  a  strong  piece  of  timber  curved  and  fitting  to  the 
en<l  of  the  keel  and  beginning  of  the  stern-post  and  firmly  bolted  into 
bcth,  thus  giving  solidity  to  the  bows,  which  had  to  bear  the  beak 
anfi  sustain  the  shock  of  ramming.  The  stem  was  carried  upwards 
and  curved  generally  backwards  towards  the  forecastle  and  rising 
abf've  it,  and  ihco  curving  forwards  again  terminated  in  an  ornament 
K^ich  was  called  the  acrostolion.  The  stern-pobt  was  carried  up  at  a 
riinilar  angle  to  the  bow,  and.  rising  hiph  over  the  poop,  was  curved 
round  into  an  ornament  which  was  called  "aplusire"  {i4\noTcv). 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  steering  was  effected  by  means  of  two  rudder* 
(vT)6d^ia),  one  on  cither  side,  there  was  no  need  to  carry  out  the 
stern  into  a  rudder  post  as  with  modem  ships,  and  the  stem  was  left, 
lh(  rcfore,  much  more  free,  an  advantage  in  respect  of  the  manoruv- 
rir.:  of  the  ancient  Creek  man-of-war,  the  weapon  being  the  beak 
or  iij^trum.  and  the  power  of  turning  quickly  being  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Behind  the  *'  aplustre,**  and  curving  backward*,  was  the  "  cheni»> 
cus  "  (xir»l«Kor)i  or  ^oose-head,  symbolizing  the  floating  powers  of  the 
vessel.  After  the  ribs  had  been  *et  up  and  covered  in  on  both  side* 
with  planking,  the  side*  of  the  vessel  were  further  strengthened  by 
waling-picces  carried  from  stem  to  stem  and  meeting  in  front  of  the 
stern-post.  These  were  further  strengthened  with  additional  balks 
of  ttmoer,  the  lower  wating-pieces  meeting  about  the  water-level  and 
prolonged  into  a  sharp  three-toothed  spur,  of  which  the  middle  tooth 
was  tM  longest.  Tnl*  wa*  covered  with  hard  metal  (generally 
bronze)  and  formed  the  beak.  The  whole  structure  of  the  beak  pro- 
jected about  10  ft.  beyond  the  stem-post.  Above  it,  but  projecting 
much  lets  beyond  the  stem-post,  was  the"  proembolion  "  (vpof  ji^iXiof), 
or  second  beak,  in  which  the  prolonration  of  the  upper  set  of  waling> 

Eiece*  met.  This  was  generally  fadiioncd  into  the  figure  of  a  ram  * 
ead,  also  covered  with  metal;  and  soroetimes  again  between  this 
and  the  beak  the  second  line  of  walmg-|ueces  met  in  another  metal 
Ik)*s  called  the  rpMf^*X(t.  Thesebosses,  when  a  vessel  was  rammed. 
completed  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the  sharp  beak  at  the 
water-level,  giving  a  raddne  blow  which  caused  it  to  heel  overand  so 
eased  it  off  the  beak,  and  rrteaslng  the  latter  before  the  weight  of  the 
sinking  vessel  couU  eome  upon  it.  At  the  point  where  the  pro- 
longation of  the  second  and  third  waling-pieces  began  to  converge 
inward*  toward*  the  stem  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  stout  catheads 
(J>wr(l«f)  projected,  which  were  of  u$e,  not  only  as  supports  for 
the  anchors,  but  also  a*  a  mean*  of  inflicting  dama^  on  the  upper 
part  of  an  enemy'*  vessel,  while  protecting  the  side  gangway*  of 
Its  own  and  the  banks  of  ours  that  worked  under  them.  The  catheads 
were  strengthened  by  strong  balks  of  timber,  which  were  finnly 
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bolted  to  them  wider  either  cjitfeouty  mnd  both  within  and  without^ 
and  ran  to  the  ship's  nde.  Above  the  curvature  of  the  upper  waling- 
pieces  into  the  wpotufiiXwr  were  the  cheeks  of  the  vessd.  generally 
painted  red,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  these  the  eyes  (i^tfoXfuf).  answer- 
uig  to  our  hawse  holes,  through  which  ran  the  cables  for  the  anchors. 
On  either  side  the  trireme,  at  about  the  level  of  the  thranitic  benches, 
^ojectcd  a  gangway  (vdpofet)  resting  against  the  ribs  of  the  vessel. 
This  projection  was  of  about  1 8  to  24  in.,  which  gave  a  space,  incFcased 
to  about  3  ft.  by  the  inward  curve  of  the  prolongation  of  the  ribs  to 
form  supports  for  the  deck,  for  a  passage  on  either  side  of  the  vessel. 
This  gangway  was  planked  in  aIon|;  its  outer  ude  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  the  seamen  and  marines,  who  could  pass  along  its 
whole  length  without  impeding  the  rowers.  Here,  in  action,  the 
sailors  were  posted  as  lignt-armed  troops,  and  when  needed  could 
use  the  long  supernumerary  oars  irtpUmf)  mentionod  above.  The 
ribs,  prolonged  upwards  upon  an  inward  curve,  supported  on  their 
upper  ends  the  cross  beams  (vr^wH^)  which  tied  the  two  sides  of  the 
vessel  together  and  carried  the  deck.  In  the  cataphract  class  these 
took  the  place  of  the  thwarts  (ffrya)  which  in  the  eariicr  vessels,  at  a 
lower  level,  yoked  together  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  formed  alio 
benches  for  ttie  rowers  to  sit  on,  from  which  the  latter  had  their  name 
iivyiTat),  having  been  the  uppermost  tier  of  oarsmen  in  the  biremc; 
while  those  who  sat  behind  and  below  them  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
were  calk^  0aXa/uru  or  0aX&^M»  (from  $iXtitto%).  In  the  trireme  the 
additional  upper  tier  was  named  from  the  elevated  bench  (0p€Mt)  cm 
which  they  were  placed  (fpvtrai).  On  the  deck  were  stationed  the 
marines  (iri^&rat),  fifEhtine  men  in  heavy  armour,  few  in  number  in 
the  Attic  trireme  in  its  palmy  days,  but  many  in  the  Roman  quin- 
qucreme,  when  the  ramming  tactics  were  antiquated,  and  wherever, 
as  in  the  great  battles  in  the  harbour  at  SyracuK,  land  tactics  took 
the  place  of  the  maritime  skill  which  gave  victory  to  the  ram  in  the 
open  sea.  The  spacx  occupied  by  the  rowers  was  termed  ffxwvsr. 
Beyond  this,  fore  and  aft.  were  the  wapAttpiritu,  or  parts  outside  the 
rowers.  These  occupied  about  12  ft.  cm  the  bows  and  15  ft.  in  the 
stem.  In  the  fore  Kirt  was  the  forecastle,  with  its  raised  deck.  In 
the  stem  the  decks  (Upta)  rose  in  two  or  three  eradations,  upon  which 
was  a  kind  of  deck-house  for  the  captain  and  a  scat  for  the  stcero* 
IpjfiipiHiTm),  who  steered  bv  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  tillers 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  tne  paddles,  which,  in  later  times  at  least, 
ran  over  whcrls  (rpoxiMAi).  giving  him  the  power  of  changing  hU 
vessel's  course  with  great  rapidity.  Behind  tne  deck-house  rose  the 
flagstaff*  on  which  was  hoistod  the  pennant,  and  from  which  probably 
signals  were  given  in  the  case  of  an  admiral's  ship.  On  cither  side 
of  the  deck  ran  a  balustrade  {canceUi),  which  was  covered  for  pro- 
tection during  action  with  felt  {cHicium,  wm/Mpp^iartt  rptxi^}  or 
canvas  (v.  Xcue4).  Above  was  stretched  a  strong  awning  of  hide 
(KarA^Xif^m).asa  protection  against  grappling  irons  and  missilesofall 
kinds.  In  Roman  vessels  towers  were  earned  up  fore  and  aft  from 
which  darts  could  be  showered  on  the  enemy  s  deck;  the  heavy 
corvus  or  boarding  bridge  swung  suspended  by  a  chain  near  the 
bows;  and  the  ponderous  itX^Jc  hung  at  the  ends  of  the  yards  ready 
to  fall  on  a  vessel  that  came  near  enough  alongside.  'But  these  were 
later  inventions  and  for  larger  ships.  The  Attic  Irircmc  was  built 
light  for  speed  and  for  ramming  purposes. 

The  dimensions  of  some  dry  docks  discovered  at  Munychium  and 
Zea*  "  ship-houses  "  as  the  ancients  called  them,  afford  some  indica- 
tions as  to  limitations  of  length  and  breadth  in  the  Attic  ships  that 
usedthem.  ThcmcasurcmcntsiDdicateforlhesehouscsabout  150ft. 
in  length  and  30  ft.  in  breadth.  U'e  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
ships  housed  in  them  did  not  exceed  i^  by  20  ft.  But  there  must 
necessarily  have  been  some  spare  room  in  the  dock  houses,  on  athcr 
side  and  at  both  ends.  Allowmg  2  ft.  on  eitlier  ude  (or  passage  room, 
and  10  ft.  at  cither  end.  we  should  have  room  for  a  veuel  of  about 
130  ft.  in  length  including  the  beak,  and  of  about  16  ft.  beam. 
Adopting  tiie  2  cubit  "  intcrxalmium,"  the  rowing  space  in  the 
trireme  {\i  by  3)  (or  the  upper  tier  would  equal  93  ft.  Allowing 
12  ft.  for  bows  and  15  for  stern  and  10  ft.  for  beak,  we  have  130  ft.  as 
the  aggref^ate  length  of  the  war  vessel  of  three  banks  of  oars.  This 
of  course  is  conjectural,  but  we  submit  that  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture from  the  evidence  which  we  possess.  There  was  indeed  every 
reason  for  keeping  the  vessel  as  snort  as  was  compatible  with  the 
necessary  requirenients.  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was 
constanOy  being  hauled  up  or  shore  for  the  night  and  launched  agam 
in  the  morning.  As  to  the  "  interacalmium,',  it  docs  not  appear  to 
exceed  3  ft.  even  in  the  largest  boats  now  used  in  the  royal  navv. 
In  the  Chinese  dragon  boats,  which  are  73  ft.  long  and  under  5  it. 
bearoj  and  have  each  54  rowers  or  paddlers.  it  docs  not  exceed  2  ft. 
6  in.  An  oarsman  whose  feet  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  scat,  as  in 
a  modem  racing^  eight,  requires  more  room  lor  the  swing  forward  of 
the  handle  of  his  oar  in  the  rcco\'ery,  than  a  man  whose  feet  rcM 
on  a  level  well  below  that  of  his  seat.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ancient 
oarsman  swung  forward  more  than  blue-jackets  do  now-a-days  in  a 
man-of-war's  cotter  All  the  Attic  triremes  appear  to  have  been 
budt  upon  the  same  model,  and  their  gear  was  interchangeable. 
The  Athenians  had  a  peculiar  system  of  girding  the  ships  with  long 
cables  (hroj'di^ra),  each  trireme  having  two  or  more,  which,  pass- 
ing through  eyeholes  in  front  of  the  stem-post,  ran  all  round  the 
■vessel  lengthwtse  immediately  under  the  waiing-piecea.  They  were 
fastened  at  the  stem  and  tightened  up  with  levvra.  These  cables 
by  ahrioking  as  soon  as  they  were  wct«  tighteocd  the  whole  fabric  of 


the  vessel,  and  in  action,  in  all  probability,  relieved  the  hull  fnoi 

Cl  of  the  shock  of  ramming,  the  strain  of  which  wouM  be  sustained 
the  waling-pieces  convergent  in  the  bealts.  These  rope^gitdlet 
are  not  to  be  confined  with  the  process  of  undergirdin^  or  frapping, 
such  at  is  narrated  of  the  vessel  in  which  St  Paul  was  being  carried  to 
Italy.  The  trireme  appears  to  have  had  two  masts.  In  action  tlw 
Greeks  did  not  use  sails,  and  cvervthing  that  could  be  lowered  was 
stowed  below.  The  mainmasts  and  larger  sails  were  <rfte«  left  asb<»e 
if  a  conflict  was  expected. 

The  crcwof  the  Attic  trireme  consisted  of  from  100  to  22s  men  in 
all.  Of  these  170  were  rowers— 54  on  the  lower  bank  (thalaniites)* 
54  on  the  middle  bank  (zygites).  and  62  on  the  upper  bank  (thranitcs), 
— the  upper  oars  being  more  numerous  because  of  the  contraction  of 
the  space  available  for  the  lower  tiers  near  the  bow  and  stern. 
Besides  the  rowers  were  about  10  niarinct  (Is-^rat)  and  so  icamciw 
The  officers  were  the  trierarch  and  next  to  him 'the  helmsmaQ 
(n^prt^),  who  was  the  navirating  officer  of  the  trireme.  The 
rowers  descended  into  the  seven-foot  space  between  the  dbpAragmata 
and  took  their  places  In  regular  order,  beginning  with  the  thalamitca. 
The  economy  of  space  was  such  that,  M»  Cicap  remarks*  there  wa» 
not  room  for  one  man  more 

The  improvement  made  in  the  build  of  their  vessels  by  the 
Corinthian  and  Syractisan  shipwrights,  by  which  the  bows  were 
so  much  strengthened  that  they  were  able  to  meet  the  Athenian 
attack  stem  on  (rpoo^Xi^),  caused  a  change  of  tactics,  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  building  of  larger  vessels — quadrircmcs  and 
quinqueiemcs — in  which  increased  oar-power  wu  ftvailafale 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  heavier  weights. 

In  principle  these  vessels  were  only  expansions  of  the  trireme, 
so  far  as  the  di^>osition  of  the.  rowers  was  concerned,  but  the 
qieed  could  not  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  and 
hence  arose  the  variety  of  contrivances  which  superseded 
the  ramming  tactics  of  the  days  of  Fhormio.  In  the  century 
that  succeeded  the  close  of  the  Tcloponncsian  War  the  fashion 
of  building  big  vessels  became  prevalent.  We  hear  <^  various 
numbers  of  banks  of  oars  up  to  sixteen  (UnuSeK^fiis) — the 
big  vessel  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  The  famous  lesseracontercs 
or  forty-banked  vessel  of  Ptokmy  Fhilopator,  if  it  ever  existed 
except  in  the  imagination  of  Callixenus,  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  costly  and  ingenious  toy,  and  never  of  any  practical 
use.  The  story,  however,  of  its  construction  indicates  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  shipwright's  art  had  been  carried  among 
the  andents. 

The  Romans,  who  devdc^>ed  thrir  naval  power  during  the 
Rrst  Pcnic  War,  though  it  is  clear  from  the  treaty  with  Carthage, 
50Q  B.C.,  that  ihcy  had  had  some  maritime  interests  and  advcnlur- 
ings  before  that  great  struggle  began,  were  deficient  in  the  art 
of  naval  construction.  A  Carthaginian  quinqueremc,  which 
bad  drifted  ashore,  served  them  for  a  model,  and  with  crews 
taught  to  row  in  a  framework  set  up  on  dry  land  they  manned  a 
fleet  which  was  launched  in  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
trees  were  felled.  Their  first  attempt  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  failure.  But  they  persevered,  and  the  invention 
of  the  "  corvus,"  by  means  of  which  boarding  were  opposed  to 
ramming  tactics,  gave  them  under  Duilius  (a6o.B.C.)  victoo'  at 
Myloc,  and  eventually  the  command  of  the  sea.  From  that  time 
onwards  they  continued  to  build  ships  of  many  bonks,  and 
seem  to  have  maintained  their  predilection  for  fighting  at  close 
quarters-  The  larger  vessels  with  their  "  lurrcs,"  or  castles, 
fore  and  aft,  deserved  Horace's  description  as  "  alia  navium 
propugnacula."  The  "  corvus  "  and  the  "  dolphin  "  were  ready 
in  action  to  fall  on  the  enemy's  decks,  and  in  Cacs.ir*s  battle 
with  the  Vcneti  off  the  coast  of  Caul  the  "  falccs,"  great  spars 
with  curved  steel  heads  like  a  sickle,  mowed  through  the  riggmg 
and  let  down  the  sails  on  which  alone  the  foe  depended  for 
movement. 

But  the  fashion  of  building  big  ships  received  a  severe  shock 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.),  when  the  light  Libumiaa 
"  bircmcs,"  elu^ng  the  heavy  missiles  of  the  larger  vesseb. 
swept  away  their  banks  of  oars,  leaving  them  crippled  and 
unable  to  move,  Itll  one  by  one  they  were  burnt  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  sank.*  After  this  experience  the  Romans 
adopted  the  Libumians  as  their  principal  model,  and  though 
the  building  of  vessels  with  many  banks  continued  for  some 
centuries,  yet  the  Liburaian  type  was  so  far  domioant  that 
■  Mcrivale.  Hist,  oj  Romanx  under  ikt  Empire,  c  tK 
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tlK  ojune  wu  used  geaerlcany,  }ust  ts  tbe  name  ot  trireme 
had  been  used  before,  to  signify  a  man-of-war,  without  reference 
to  the  aixe  of  vessel  or  tlie  number  of  Ijanlis  of  oars. 

Bleanwhile,  with  the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean  ensured, 
for  piracy  was  Icept  in  abeyance  by  the  imperial  power,  and  with 
iocieased  commeicial  activity,  the  baildlng  of  large  merchant 
venels  natorally  followed.  These  were  propelled  by  sails  and 
not  by  oars,  which,  however,  continued  to  furnish  the  prindpal 
motive  povrcr  for  the  ship  of  war  until  the  necessity  for  increasing 
its  carrying  power  began  to  make  it  too  unwieldy  for  propulsion 
by  lowing. 

The  great  com  ships,  which  brouf^t  supplies  from  Egypt 
to  the  capital,  were,  if  we  may  take  the  vessel  described  by 
Lucian  as  a  typical  instance,  120  cubits  long  by  30  broad  and 
39  deep.  The  ship  in  which  St  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
wiecHed  carried  276  souls  besides  cargo.  Even  larger  vessels 
than  these  were  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the  transport 
of  marbles  and  great  obelisks  to  Italy.  These  huge  vessels 
carried  three  masts,  with  square  sails,  and  on  the  main  mast  a 
topsail,  which  the  com  ships  from  Alexandria  alone  were  allowed 
to  keep  set  when  coming  into  the  Italian  port.  Allothermerchant 
vesscb  were  compelled  to  strike  the  sup f  arum. 

But  while  the  construction  of  large  vessels  for  commercial 
purposes  was  thus  developed,  the  policy  of  keeping  the  war- 
vessel  light  and  handy  for  manoeuvring  purposes  prevailed, 
and,  though  vessels  of  three,  four  or  even  five  banks  were  still 
built,  the  great  majority  did  not  rise  above  two  banks.  In  the 
war  with  the  Vandals  (a.d.  44&-470)  we  hear  of  ships  of  a 
single  bank,  with  decks  above  the  rowers.  These,  we  are  told, 
were  of  the  type  which  at  a  later  date  were  called  Dromons 
{(piimmt)  in  allusion  to  their  speedy  qualities  a  name  which 
gradually  superseded  the  Libumian,  as  indicating  a  man-of-war. 
During  the'foUowing  centuries  the  Mediterranean  was  the  scene 
of  constant  naval  aMivity.  The  rise  of  the  Mussulman  power, 
whidi  by  *.D.  825  had  mastered  Crete  and  Sicily,  made  the 
maintenance  of  their  fleet  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  as  the  Arab  inroads  became  more 
thttateu'ng,  and  piracy  more  rife,  so  the  necessity  of  improving 
their  galleys  as  regards  s[>eed  and  armament  became  more  and 
more  pressing.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  that  very  largely 
by  the  Arabs,  that  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  employment 
oi  what  we  should  call  artillery.  The  use  of  Greek  fire  and  of 
other  detonating  and  combustible  mixtures,  bunched  by  siphons 
or  b  the  form  of  bombs  thrown  by  hand  or  machinery,  led  to 
varuns  devices  by  way  of  protective  armour,  such  as  leather 
or  felt  eating,  or  woollen  stuffs  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  all  such 
contrivances  tended  gradually  to  alter  the  character  as  well 
as  the  equipment  of  the  war  vessel. 

During  the  aame  period  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Venetian 
republic  mark  the  entrance  on  the  scene  of  a  new  seafaring 
an)  shipbuilding  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  northern  seas  were  breeding  a  new  terror. 
In  the  sth  century  the  Roman  fleet  which  guarded  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  British  Channel  had  disappeared.  The 
Frankish  power  gradually  established  itself  in  Gaul.  But 
behind  the  Franks  still  fiercer  races,  bom  to  the  use  of  oar  and 
•aO,  were  gathering  for  the  invasion  of  the  west  and  south. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  consolidated  by  Charle- 
magne would  be  able  to  withstand  their  inroads.  Yet  even  in 
the  year  of  his  coronation  (».D.  800)  the  piratical  Northmen 
had  carried  their  ravages  as  far  as  Aquilaine.  Charlemagne 
organized  a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  and  at  Ghent.  But,  though 
in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Wcsscx,  he  had  not  that 
conlrol  of  the  Channel  which  the  possession  of  both  shores  had 
given  to  the  Romans.  The  ships  of  the  Vikings,  propelled  by  oar 
and  sail,  were  seagoing  vessels  of  an  excellent  type.  They  were 
of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  siuta  of  about  30  oars  to  ast 
or  sktui  with  64  oars  and  a  crew  of  340,  and  to  the  still  larger 
*«W  or  dragon  boats,  and  the  famous  sxeikjur  or  serpents, 
•aid  to  be  represented  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Of  these  vessels 
we  have  fortunately,  though  of  the  smaller  class,  a  typical 
inttaoce  in  the  well-known  Viking  ship  discovered  in  1880  in  a 


tomb-mound  at  Gblstad  near  Onistianla,  of  whScktbe  dimensioni 
ate  given  as:  length  78  ft.,  beam  16  ft.  7  in.,  depth  s  ft.  9  in., 
with  high  stem  and  stem;  clinker-built  of  oak  throughout, 
with  16  oars  on  either  side.  Of  this  type  were  the  vessels  large 
and  small  which  had  by  the  9th  century  or  even  earlier  found 
their  way  Into  the  Mediterranean.  Such  were  the  fleets  which 
continually  infested  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Gaul, 
carrying  swarms  of  the  fierce  Northmen  who  eventually  came  to 
stay,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  portion  of  Neustria  which  they 
had  wrested  from  the  Frankish  king  (912).  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  Danes  who  ln\-aded  Enghnd  used  the  same  class  of  vessel, 
Alfred  the  Great  must,  according  to  the  Saxm  Chromek,  be 
credited  with  improvements  in  construction,  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  them  at  sea  (897).  He  built,  we  are  told,  vessels 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  Danes,  swifter,  steadier  and  higher; 
some  of  them  for  60  oars,  and  after  his  own  design,  not  following 
cither  the  Danish  or  Frisian  types. 

While  the  northern  seas  were  thus  full  of  activity  and  conflict, 
there  was  little  repose  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  emperors  of 
the  West  do  not  seem  to  have  maintained  their  fleets  or  naval 
stations  as  they  had  been  of  old.  Ravenna  and  MIsenum 
were  shorn  of  their  ancient  glories.  But  in  the  East  things  were 
different.  There,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  fully  perceived  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  empire  depended  upon  sea  power.  The 
TactUa  of  the  Emperor  Leo  (886-911),  followed  by  Constantine 
Porphyftgenitus  (911-959),  give  us  full  delaib  as  to  the  com- 
position of  a  Byzantine  fleet  and  its  units.  Dromons  of  two  sizes 
and  of  two  banks  of  oars  are  described,  and,  besides  these, 
smaller  Dromons  of  great  speed  are  referred  to  as  "  galleys  or 
sSngle-banked  ships."  In  all  these  the  rule  was  still  "  one  oar, 
one  man,"  but  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  improvements 
by  which  the  medieval  galley,  still  preserving  a  comparatively 
low  freeboard,  was  enabled  to  equal  or  to  surpass  the  many- 
banked  vessel  in  speed,  while  it  was  gradually  adapted  to  carry 
greater  weight  and  more  powerful  means  of  offence. 

The  medieval  man-of-war  was  essentially  a  one-banked  vessel 
Oio>^«paroi'),  but  the  use  of  longer  oars  or  sweeps  took  t^e  place 
of  the  smaller  paddling  oars  of  the  ancient  vessel,  and  altered 
greatly  the  angle  at  which  the  oars  reached  the  water.  It  was 
the  increase  in  the  length  and  weight  of  the  oar,  requiring  for  its 
efTicIency  greater  power  than  that  of  one  man,  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  With  the  longer 
oar  the  necessity  arose  of  placing  the  weight  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  power  applying  the  lever.  TTiis  was  gained  by  the 
invention  of  the  apostis,  which  was  practically  a  framework 
standing  out  on  each  side  of  the  hull  and  tunning  parallel  to 
it;  a  strong  external  timber.  In  which  the  thowls,  against  which 
the  oars  were  rowed,  were  set.  By  this  means  it  became  possible 
not  only  to  arrange  the  oars  horizontally,  in  sets  of  three  or 
more  of  different  lengths  (alia  temile),  instead  of  in  banks  one 
above  the  other  obliquely,  but  still  further  to  make  an  innovation, 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  which,  while  greatly  increasing  the 
length  and  substance  of  the  oar,  and  its  leverage,  appb'ed  the 
strength  of  three  or  four  men  (or  even  up  to  seven  with  the 
larger  galleys  and  galleasses)  for  the  motive  power  of  each 
blade.  As  time  went  on  oars  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  came  into  vogue, 
the  inboard  portion  of  which  was  about  one-third  o(  the  length, 
and  furnished  with  handles  (rnamltes)  attached  to  the  loom, 
while  the  men  for  each  oar  were  arranged  in  steps  (aUa  scaloaio). 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  developments  took  place 
all  at  once,  or  that  any  improvements  in  building,  or  in  the 
method  of  propulsion,  were  generally  adopted  but  by  slow  degree!. 
Moreover,  as  commerce  increased  and  merchant  vessels  gained 
in  size,  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
piratical  attacks  became  more  and  more  cogent,  a  necessity 
which  ultimately  led  the  way  to  the  supersession  of  the  galley 
by  the  sailing  vessel.  Vet  the  galley  for  centuries,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean,  maintained  its  place  as  the  ship  ot  war 
par  excelience,  even  when  mixed  fleets  of  galleys  and  sailing 
vessels  were  not  uncommon.  In  the  Atlantic  and  nonhcm 
seas  it  was  less  «i  Mdtnte,  though  even  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
some  galleys  and  galleawes  were  included  in  the  invading  fleet. 
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The  period  o{  the  Cniiadcs  was  one  of  great  activity  in  ihip- 
building,  in  wliich  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  were  the 
laden  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  enterprise  o(  England 
under  Richard  Conir  de  Ijon  (1189-1199)  shows  that  in  the 
northern  seas  great  efforts  were  being  made  in  the  same  direction, 
with  the  undoubted  result  that  the  English  nation  became  more 
familiarized  with  the  sea,  and  more  eager  for  maritime  adventure. 
Richard's  Beet  which  sailed  from  Dartmouth  consisted  of  no 
vessels,  and  its  total  in  the  Mediterranean  after  reinforcement 
amounted  to  3jo  vessels.  Among  these  were  Busses,  or  Dromons 
of  Urge  size,  with  masts  and  sails,  ships  of  burden  and  triremes. 
Nor  were  the  Saracens  without  great  vessels,  if  the  story  of 
Richard's  destruction  of  a  three-masted  vessel,  carrying  rein- 
forcements to  Acre,  on  board  of  which  there  were  no  less  than 
1500  men,  be  true.  The  attack  of  a  swarm  of  galleys  upon  the 
great  ship  as  she  lay  becalmed  reads  almost  like  the  attack  of 
a  swarm  of  torpedo  boats  upon  a  disabled  battleship  to-day. 

The  whole  period  of  the  Crusades  was,  as  regards  naval  matters, 
one  of  mixed  fleets,  in  which  the  safling  vessels  were  mostly 
merchant  vessels  armed  for  fighting  purposes.  The  effect  of 
the  Crusades  upon  the  seafaring  races  of  northern  Europe  was 
that  the  revelation  of  the  East  and  its  traffic  quickened  their 
desire  for  adventure  in  that  and  other  directions.  Hence 
tiiiolries  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  powers,  and 
consequent  improvement  in  sea-going  vessels  and  in  seaman- 
ship. The  steering  side-paddle  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
rudder  slung  at  the  stem  becomes  the  usual  means  of  directing 
the  vessel's  course.  The  merchant  vessels  when  prepared  for 
war  have  fore-castles  and  stem-castles  (compare  the  Roman 
lums)  erected  on  them,  of  which  the  one  survives  in  name,  and 
the  other  in  the  quarter-deck  of  modem  times.  But  a  change 
was  at  hand  which  was  destined  to  affect  all  classes,  from  the 
galley  with  its  low  freeboard  to  the  cUa  profupucula  of  the 
great  sailing  vessels. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  consequent  use  of  cannon 
on  bo^d  ship,  was.  the  cause  of  many  new  departures  in  building 
and  armaments.  In  the  galleys  we  find  guns  mounted  in  the 
bows,  and  broadside  on  the  upper  deck,  en  barbette,  firing  over 
the  bulwarks.  Soon,  however,  the  need  of  covet  suggested 
portholes  cut  for  the  guns,  just  as  in  the  ancient  galleys  they  had 
been  cut  for  the  oars.  The  desire  to  carry  many  guns  led  to 
many  alterations  in  build,  such  as  the  tumble-home  of  the  sides, 
and  the  desire  for  speed  to  many  improvements  in  rig,  as  well 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  masts  and  consequently 
larger  sprud  of  sail.  About  1370-1380  French,  Venetians  and 
Spaniards  are  using  the  new  artillery  in  action,  and  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  navy  composed  of  sailing  vessels  built  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  not  merely  of  armed  merchant  ships 
impressed  for  the  emergency,  soon  began  to  take  effect. 

In  England  Henry  V.  (r4i3)  built  large  vessels  for  his  fleet, 
"great  ships,  cogs,  carracks,  ships,  barges  and  ballingers," 
some  of  which  were  of  nearly  rooo  tons,  but  the  generality  from 
430  to  520  tons.  In  the  list  of  bis  fleet  no  galleys  seem  to  be 
included.  Meanwhile  in  the  south  the  type  of  vessel  called 
"  caravel "  was  being  developed,  in  which  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  dared  the  Atlantic  and  made  their  great  discoveries. 
It  was  in  a  vessel  of  this  kind  that  Columbus  (1493)  sought  to 
(each  the  Indies  by  a  westem  route.'  She  was  but  little  over 
s jO  tons  when  fully  laden.  Her  forecastle  overhung  the  stem 
by  nearly  ra  ft.  Aft  she  had  a  half  deck  and  a  quarter  deck. 
Her  total  length  was  128  ft.,  her  beam  nearly  26  ft.  She  had 
three  masts  and  a  bowsprit.  Her  fore  and  main  masts  were 
^uare-riggcd,  but  the  mizzen  had  a  lateen  sail.  The  vessels 
in  which  Vasco  da  Gama  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(r497)  were  of  the  same  type  but  larger.  The  ship  of  John 
Cabot  (1497)  in  which  he  discovered  Newfoundland  must  have 
been  much  smaller,  as  he  had  a  crew  of  only  eighteen  men. 

Among  the  results  of  these  world-famous  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries was  naturally  a  great  increase  in  maritime  adventtire. 

■See  Sir  G.  V.  Holmes,  Antiml  and  Mcitn  Shift,  i.  (7,  to 
which  the  writer  i*  indebted  for  many  of  the  details  concerning 
modem  vesads. 


In  England  during  the  Tudor  times  a  great  advance  in  ship- 
building is  observable.  Henry  VII.  with  his  new  shqx,  the 
"  Regent "  and  the  "  Sovereign,"  and  Henry  VllL  with  his 
"  Henry  Grace  i.  Dieu,"  or  "  Great  Harry,"  both  came  abreast 
of  their  times,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  French  then, 
as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  were  providing  the  best  models  for 
naval  architecture.  These  big  ships  were  aniied  at  first  with 
"  serpentines,"  and  later  with  cannon  and  culverins.  The  re- 
presentations of  them  show  several  tiers  of  guns,  four  or  even 
five  masts,  and  enormous  structures  by  way  of  forecastles  and 
deck-houses  aft.  As  regards  merchant  vessels,  the  Genoese 
and  the  Venetians  during  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  carried 
out  great  improvements.  The  "  carracks  "  of  the  16th  century 
often  reached  as  much  as  x&io  tons  burden.  There  is  a  record 
of  a  Portuguese  carrack  captured  by  the  English,  of  which  the 
dimensions  reached  165  ft.  in  length  and  47  ft.  in  beam.  She 
carried  3  a  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  and  between  600  and  700 
passengers.  The  Spanish  Annada  (is88)  was  composed  of  rja 
vessels,  of  which  the  largest  was  about  1300  tons  and  30  under 
100  tons.  Four  galleys  and  four  galleasses  accompanied  the 
fleet.  The  opposing  flciet  consisted  of  197  vessels  of  which  only 
34  belonged  to  the  royal  navy.  Of  these  the  largest  was  the 
"  Triumph  "  of  about  1000  tons.  The  "  Ark,"  the  flagship  of 
the  English  admiral,  was  of  800  tons,  carrying  55  guns.  Among 
the  armed  merchant  vessels  employed  with  the  fleet  was  the 
"  Buonaventure,"  the  first  English  vessel  that  made  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  Cape  and  India.  The  result  to  England  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  great  increase  of  mercantile 
activity.  Merchants,  instead  of  hiring  Genoese  or  Venetian 
carracks,  began  to  prefer  building  and  owning  home-built  ships, 
and  though  the  foreign  merchant  vessels  appear  to  have  been  on 
a  larger  scale,  yet,  as  sea-going  craft,  the  English-built  ships 
certainly  held  their  own.  We  hear  also  during  this  period  of 
many  improvements  in  details,  such  as  striking  topmasts,  the 
use  of  chain  pumps,  the  introduction  of  studding,  topgallant, 
sprit  and  top  sails,  also  of  the  weighing  of  anchors  by  means 
of  the  capstan,  and  the  use  of  long  cables.  In  the  men-of-war 
the  lower  tier  of  guns,  which,  as  in  the  galleys,  had  been  carried 
dangerously  near  the  water-line,  began  to  be  raised.  This  im- 
provement, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
English  ships  till  after  the  Restoration.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  galley  was  still  in  vogue,  being  only  partially 
superseded  by  the  great  galleasses,  six  of  which  are  recorded 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanio  (1571),  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  their  allies  employed  no  less  than  208  galleys 
with  single  banks  and  long  sweeping  oars.  The  contrast  between 
the  conditions  and  the  character  of  the  vessels  used  in  this  battle 
and  those  engaged  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  interesting 
and  instructive  as  typical  of  the  different  development  of  naval 
power  in  the  inland  and  the  open  seas. 

During  the  17th  century  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  increkse 
of  mercantile  enterprise  were  incessant.  The  East  India  Company 
organized  its  fleet  of  armed  vessels  of  about  600  tons,  and  fought 
its  way  through  Portuguese  obstruction  to  the  Indian  coast. 
The  Dutch  were  also  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  formed  similar  companies  with  this  object  in 
view.  Conflicts  owing  to  commercial  rivalry  aiul  international 
jealousies  were  inevitable.  Hence  in  the  British  navy  the  con- 
struction of  large  vessels  such  as  the  "  Prince  Royal  "  and  the 
"Sovereign  of  the  Seas"  (see  Riccnic),  which  may  be  coo- 
sidercd  as  among  the  earliest  types  of  the  modem  wooden  man- 
of-war.  English  oak  afforded  the  best  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
and  skilful  naval  architects,  such  as  Fhineas  Petl,  succeeded 
in  constructing  the  kind  of  sea-going  war  vessel  which  eventually 
gave  England  the  superiority  in  its  struggle  with  other  naval 
powers  In  this  and  the  following  century.  This,  however,  was 
by  no  means  easily  gained.  The  Dutch  and  the  French  were  not 
slack  in  the  building  of  merchant  vessels  and  men-of-war.  The 
capture  of  vessels  from  time  to  time  on  either  side  served  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  improvement  and  to  assist  in  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  construction.  The  French  luvy  especially,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Colbert,  was  greatly  strengthened.    During 
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the  iSth  century  it  wak  constantly  found  that  the  dimensions 
o(  French  ships  exceeded  those  of  British  ships  of  the  same 
date,  and  that  French  vessels  were  superior  in  speed.  This 
led  from  time  to  time  to  an  increase  ol  the  measurements 
o(  the  various  daises  of  vessels  in  the  British  navy.  These 
were  now  rated  according  to  the  number  of  guns  which  they 
were  constructed  to  carry. 

A  90-gun  ship  of  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  iStb  century 
averaged  164  ft.  in  length  of  gun  deck,  47  ft.  beam,  and  about 
I  $70  tons,  while  the  frigates  now  ran  to  130  ft.  with  34  ft.  beam 
and  from  600  to  700  tons.  These  dimensions,  however,  were 
not  always  maintained,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  Adminlty  seem  to  have  recognized  the  consequent  inferiority 
of  their  ships.  The  famous  and  ill-fated  "  Royal  George," 
launched  in  1756,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  improve  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  of  the  period.  She  was  178  ft.  in  length,  52  ft. 
in  beam,  was  of  over  2000  tons,  and  carried  100  guns  and  a  crew 
of  750  men.  The  "  Victory,"  Nelson's  flagship,  was  built  nearly 
ten  years  later.  Her  dimensions  were  186  ft.,  52  ft.,  ai62  tons, 
and  she  carried  100  guns.  During  the  same  period  frigates, 
which  were  cruisers  carrying  their  armament  on  one  deck, 
were  built  to  carry  32  or  36  guns,  but  in  this  class  also  the  French 
cruisera  w«re  superior  in  speed  and  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
remainder  of  the  i8lb  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
witnessed  a  continuous  rivalry  in  naval  architecture,  the  French 
and  Spanish  models  being  constantly  ahead  of  the  British  in 
dimensions  and  armament.  In  the  American  war  (1812)  the 
same  disparity  as  regards  dimensions  became  apparent,  and  thfc 
English  frigates,  and  sloops  used  as  cruisers,  were  generally 
outclassed,  and  in  some  instances  captured,  by  American  vessels 
of  their  own  rate.  This  as  usual  led  to  the  construction  of 
larger  vessels  with  greater  speed,  and  though,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long  war,  the  activity  of  the  royal  dockyards 
slackened,  yet  the  great  three-deckers  of  the  last  period, 
before  the  adoption  of  steam  power,  had  reached  a  length  of 
over  200  ft.,  with  more  than  5s  ft.  beam,  and  over  3000  tons. 

Meanwhile  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  of  England,  had  largely  increased.  The  East  India- 
man, asthe  armed  vessels  of  the  East  India  Company  were  called, 
really  performed  the  functions  of  merchant  vessel,  passenger 
ship,  and  man-of-war.  But,  where  there  was  no  monopoly, 
competition  soon  quickened  the  dcvek>pment  of  trading  vessels. 
The  Americans  with  their  fast-sailing  "  clippers  "  again  taught 
the  English  builders  a  lesson,  showing  that  increased  length  in 
proportion  to  beam  gave  greater  speed,  while  admitting  of 
tighter  rigging  in  proportion  to  tonnage,  and  of  economy  as 
regards  the  number  of  men  required  to  work  the  ship.  The 
English  shipyards  were  (or  a  long  time  unequal  to  the  task  of 
producing  vessels  capable  of  competing  with  those  of  their 
American  rivals,  and  their  trade  suffered  accordingly.  But 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1850  things  improved, 
and  we  find  dippers  from  Aberdeen  and  from  the  Clyde  beginning 
to  hold  their  own  on  the  long  voyages  to  China  and  elsewhere. 

At  this  epoch  steam  power  appears  in  use  on  the  scene,  and 
the  period  of  great  wooden  vessels  doses  with  iron  and  steel 
taking  their  place  in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  while  the  sail 
gives  way  to  the  paddle  and  the  screw. 

Literature. — i.  For  Ancient  Ships: — Duemichcn,  Fleet  of  an 
Egyptian  Quten;  Chabas,  £tudes  siir  I'tlnliquiU  hnlorique;  Kaw- 
linson.  Ancient  ilonarckies;  SchcfTcr,  De  mittlia  navfifi  velerum; 
BoccWh,  Urkunden  uber  das  Servejen  des  attischen  Staates:  B. 
Craser.  De  re  navali  vetertim;  Idem.  Das  Model  eines  atkenisthn 
funfreikenschiffes  {Penlere)  aus  der  Zcil  Alexanders  des  Crossen  im 
Koniiltthtn  iluseum  iu  Berlin;  Idem.  Die  Cemmen  des  Koniglichen 
Museums  tu  Berlin  mil  Darsteltun^en  antiker  Schife'.  Idem,  Vt€ 
dlleslen  Sckiffsdarslellun^cn  auj  anliken  Miinzen;  A.  Cartauld.  la 
Triire  athenienne;  Urcusing,  Die  Nautik  der  Alten;  Smith,  Voycilt 
and  SUtnrreck  of  St  Paul;  C.  Torr,  A  ncieni  Ships.  7.  For  medieval 
and  modtrn  shipping: — A.  Jai,  Arckfohrie  narale  and  Clossnirt 
rautique;  Jurien  de  la  Graviire,  Derniers  Jours  de  la  martne  d  rames 
(Paris.  1885);  Fincati,  Le  Triremi:  C  ile  la  Roncierc.  Itislotre  dela 
marine  fran^aise;  Marquis  de  Folin.  Bateaux  *t  navires:  VV  Laird 
Clowes.  The  Royal  Navy:  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  MercliaHt 
Skippinf  and  Ancitnt  Commcrct;  Sir  G.  C.  V.  Holmes.  Ancient  and 
UtOmSUpt.  (E.  Wa.) 


n.  HiSTORT  SniCS  TBB  iKttOODCHOM  OF  STBUODn 

Before  steam  was  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  ships,  the 
voyage  from  Great  Britain  to  America  lasted  for  some  weeks; 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  3otb  century  the  time  had  been  riduced 
to  about  six  days,  and  in  tgio  the  fastest  vessels  could  do  it 
in  four  and  a  half  days.  Similarly,  the  voyage  to  Australia, 
which  took  about  thirteen  weeks,  had  been  reduced  to  thirty 
days  or  less.  The  fastest  of  the  sailing  tea-clippers  required 
about  three  months  to  bring  the  early  teas  from  China  to  Great 
Britain;  in  1910  they  were  brought  to  London  by  the  ordinary 
P.  &  O.  service  in  five  weeks.  Atlantic  liners  now  run  between 
England  and  America  which  maintain  speeds  of  25  and  26  knots 
over  the  whole  course,  as  compared  with  about  12  knots  before 
the  introduction  of  steam.  The  accommodation  in  the  modem 
passenger  ships  is  palatial  compared  with  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing wooden  sailing  ships  of  the  middle  of  the  xgth  century. 

The  changes  from  sail  power  to  steam  power  for  propulsion, 
and  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  for  constructional  purposes, 
proceeded  together,  though  at  first  very  slowly.  The  marine 
steam  engine  was  at  first  a  very  imperfect  motor,  and  the 
services  upon  which  steamships  could  be  used  to  advantage 
were,  in  consequence,  much  restricted.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  national  prejudice  against  the  substitution  of  iron  for  "  the 
Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England." 

It  is  recorded  that  an  iron  boat,  intended  apparently  for 
passenger  service,  was  built  and  launched  on  the  river  Foss, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1777,  and  shortly  afterwards  iron 
was  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  Ughters  for  canal  JjJJJ,  ^ 
service.  One  of  these,  having  its  shell  constructed  •—- 
of  plates  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  was  built 
near  Birmingham  in  1787.  About  the  same  time  parts  of  wooden 
ships  began  to  be  replaced  by  iron,  tiic  first  being  beam  knees. 
Early  in  the  19th  century  iron  "  diagonal  riders  "  for  providing 
the  longitudinal  strength  were  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings, 
and  from  this  period  down  to  the  present  day  iron  strengthenings 
for  resisting  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  strains  have  been 
generally  used  in  wooden  ships.  The  introduction  of  iron  a* 
a  recognized  material  for  ship  construction  is  often  given  as 
dating  from  t8i8,  when  the  lighter  "  Vulcan  "  was  built  on  the 
Monkland  canal,  near  Glasgow. 

Among  the  early  objections  were:  (x)  from  its  weight  iron 
could  not  be  expected  to  float,  and  was  therefore  unsuitable  for 
the  construction  of  a  floating  body;  (2)  when  a  ship  constructed 
of  this  material  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a  shore, 
the  bottom  would  be  easily  perforated;  (3)  the  bottom  could 
not  be  preserved  from  fouling  by  weeds  and  barnades;  and 
(4)  the  iron  affected  the  compass,  making  it  tmtnistworthy, 
if  not  useless.  Gradually,  however,  the  material  made  its  way, 
and  the  objections  to  it  proved  to  be  for  the  most  part  untenable. 
Objection  (i),  although  often  repeated,  was  proved  to  involve 
a  fallacy.  With  regard  to  objection  (2)  it  was  found  that  iron 
ships  might  ground  and  be  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  bumping 
and  rough  usage  without  being  destroyed,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  better  off  in  this  respect  than  wooden  ships.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  when  iron  and  wooden  ships  were  stranded 
together  by  the  same  gale  and  in  approximately  the  same  drcum- 
stanccs,  the  iron  ships  were  got  off,  and,  apart  from  local  injury, 
were  found  to  be  little  the  worse  for  the  grounding,  while  the 
wooden  ships  were  cither  totally  wrecked,  or,  if  got  off,  were 
strained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  The  power 
of  resistance  of  iron  ships  to  the  strains  produced  by  grounding 
received,  in  1846-1847,  a  remarkable  confirmation  in  connexian 
with  the  grounding  of  the  "  Great  Britain,"  the  first  huge  screw 
steamer  built  of  iron.  This  ship  had  been  initiated  by,  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of ,  Mr  I.  K.  Brunei,  who  had  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  details  of  her  construction.  In  1846 
she  ran  ashore  In  Dundrum  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  settled  on  two 
detached  rocks;  and  although  she  remained  aground  for  eleven 
months,  including  a  whole  winter,  she  was  subsequently  got  off 
and  repaired,  and  afterwards  did  good  service.  As  regards  (3), 
the  fouling  of  the  bottom,  this  evil,  ahhough  not  prevenuble. 
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can  be  lessened  materiany  by  frequent  deamng  and  repainting, 
provided,  of  course,  that  docks  are  available.  The  fourth 
objection,  the  effect  of  iron  on  the  compass,  was  very  serious. 
After  experimenting  with  the  "  Rainbow  "  at  Deptford  and  the 
"  Ironsides  "  at  Liverpool,  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  in  1839  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  rtiles  which  be  gave 
for  the  correction  of  the  error  caused  by  the  iron  at  once  became 
the  guide  for  future  practice.  Besides  the  above,  a  further 
objection  was  raised  which  applied  only  to  warships,  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  an  iron  ship 
by  the  enemy's  shot:  this  also  was  found  to  be  less  serious, 
when  proper  appliances  were  supplied,  than  the  damage  done 
in  the  same  circumstances  to  a  wooden  ship.  Thus  during  the 
Chinese  War  in  1842  the  "  Nemesis,"  an  iron  vessel,  was  able  to 
repair  her  damage  from  shot  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  scene 
of  the  fight,  wbUe  some  wooden  ships  had  to  go  to  Bombay, 
the  nearest  port  at  which  repairs  could  be  carried  out. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding,  was  introduced  under 
modem  conditions  of  manufacture  during  the  years  1870-1875. 
It  is  a  homogeneous  metal,  stronger  than  iron,  and  of 
a  more  uniform  and  more  trustworthy  character. 
9tMU^  Its  quality  is  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
the  skill  of  those  employed  in  its  manufacture,  whereas 
iron  is  produced  by  a  iaborious  and  unhealthy  process,  and  is 
largely  dependent  for  Its  quality  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 
Aoiong  the  advantages  which  experience  has  proved  iron  and 
steel  to  p(MSCss  over  wood  for  the  purposes  of  ship  construction 
are:  (i)  the  structure  of  the  ship  has  less  wei|^t;  (3)  it  has 
greater  durability;  (3)  the  requisite  general  and  local  strengths 
are  much  more  ea^y  obtained. 

'i  he  importance  of  the  first  of  these  advantages  can  scarcely  be 
overstated.  The  primary  object  of  a  particular  ship  is  to  carry  cargo 
or  passengers,  or  both,  from  place  to  place,  at  a  pivcn  speed  (in  the 
case  of  a  warship,  the  armament,  ammunition,  armour, &c., constitute 
the  weight  to  DC  carried);  and  since  at  the  maximum  draught  at 
which  the  vessel  can  proi)erIy  and  safely  proceed  on  her  passage  the 
total  weight  ofvesscI.carKc&c.completc,  must  l»e a  dcfmiic quantity, 
namely,  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship,  it  follows  tliat 
the  less  the  weight  rcfiuired  for  the  structure  of  the  ship,  the  greater 
is  that  available  for  the  cargo,  &c. 

As  to  durability,  in  wooden  ships  the  ctitcf  source  of  deterioration  is 
dry-rot,  in  iron  or  steel  ships  the  wasting  of  the  surfaces,  especially 
of  such  portions  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bottom  plating  as  are 
frequently  left  bare  of  paint  and  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  of  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  bottom  in  machinery  spaces,  &c.  If  dry-rot  can  be 
prevented,  ihc  life  of  the  wooden  ship  will  be  lengthened ;  so  also  will 
thclifcof  the  iron  or  steel  ship  if  the  surfaces  can  be  kept  covered  with 
paint,  to  prevent  the  corrosive  action  of  air  and  water.  With  b<«h 
wood  and  iron  or  steel  ships,  if  the  parts  which  hax-c  become  deterior- 
ated can  be  removed  and  replaced,  this  is  usually  worth  doing  when 
the  deterioration  is  onlv  local.  At  the  cmd  of  the  iflth  century  the 
preservation  of  wood  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  teak,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  woods,  »-as,  in  Great 
Britain  at  least,  little  known.  The  ships  for  the  Royal  Navy  as  then 
constructed  were  only  expected  to  be  available  for  scrv'ice  6f->me 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  ships  built  fi^r  ilie  East  India  Com- 
pany made^  on  an  average,  four  voyages,  which  occupied  eight 
years.  This  at  one  time  was  considered  the  vessel's  life,  so  Tar 
as  the  Company's  service  was  concerned;  but  subsequently,  if 
on  eianunation  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  appc^ired 
worth  repairing,  this  was  done,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
make  two  more  voyages.  It  was  unusual  for  one  of  these  ships 
10  make  more  than  six  voyaj^;  after  this  they  were  sold  or 
broken  up. 

In  certain  cases. -however,  ships  Ustod  a  oonnderable  len^h  of 
time;  a  mimber  of  vessels  built  in  the  I7th  century  continued  m  the 
serviceof  the  Royal  Navy  until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  though 
with  a  reduced  number  of  guns,  and  specimens  of  the  old  wooden 
battleships  which  served  in  the  fleet  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  ate  still  to  be  found  in  the  naval  and  other  pons  as  training 
vesKls,  hospital  ships,  &c-  The  best-known  example  Is  Nelson's 
"  Victory  "  (fig.  I.Plate  XI 1 1.).  Laid  down  in  1759,  she  had  been  afloat 
40  years  before  she  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to^y 
flies  the  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth.  Of  smafl 
wooden  merchant  vessels  there  are  instances  of  the  attainment  of  very 
remarkable  aces.  Lloyd's  Register  for  1900-1910  shows  one  sailing 
vessel,  the  "Olivia  "  of  94  tons,  as  having  been  built  as  early  as  in 
1819.  two  vessels  tHitlt  in  the 'twenties,  ancftwelve  built  between  1830 
and  1640.  The  collier  brig  "  Brotherly  Love,"  of  South  Shields,  was 
over  one  hnndnd  years  old  when  she  was  broken  up;  and  the 
schooner"  PoUy  "  miilt  In  1605.  was  stilt  sailing  in  1902;  as  also  was 
the  brig  ''  Hval&skea,"  built  at  Calmar  in  Sweden  in  iSoi.    The 


dimensions  of  the  last  vessel  are:  length,  88  ft.  8  to.;  breadth,  31  ft. 
9  in.;  depth  of  hold.  14  ft.  7  in.;  and  her  gross  tonnage,  311.  TIm 
oldest vessclafloat  in  i9iowa5 said  to betbe  Danish skxip"Coiistaaoe'* 
— a  small  wooden  sailing  vessel  buUt  In  1723  and  still  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  Denmark.  This  vessel  is  52  ft.  6  in.  lon^,  14  ft.  8  la. 
beam,  0  ft.  8  In.  depth  in  hold  and  of  35  tons  grass. 

In  the  cases  of  these  very  old  wooden  vessels  it  dkoold  be  rc- 
membend  that  many  portions  ol  the  orwinal  suuctuics  have  beca 
leplaced  by  continual  repairs.  We  have  less  eaperience  coooenuDB 
the  life  of  Iron  and  steel  ships  when  taken  care  of  .and  in  most  instances 
ships  have  been  condemned  and  broken  up  only  because  they  were 
obsolete;  but  after  twenty  or  even  forty  years'  service,  those  parts 
which  by  accident  or  Intention  had  remained  praperiy  oovcfca  and 
protected  were  found  very  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Thus  the  toner 
surface  of  the  outside  plating  of  such  vessels,  coated  with  cement, 
have  been  found  to  be  m  as  good  condition  as  when  the  ^ips  were 
first  built.  The  hulls  of  many  of  the  eariy  iron  vessels  ^1  afloat  are 
known  to  be  in  excellent  conditbn.  The  Himala^^a,"  an  iron  vessel 
of  3453  tons  and  700  h.p.,  6  guns,  length  340  ft.  5  m.,  breadth  46  ft. 
a  in.,  depth  34  ft.,  built  by  Mare  of  Blackwall  in  l8u  for  the  P.  dt  O. 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  purchased  by  the  Admiraltyt  was  actively 
employed,  chiefly  as  a  troop-«hip,  nmu  1896,  when  she  was  convwted 
into  a  coal  depot,  it  being  found  that  her  pbting  and  franuog  were 
almost  as  good  as  new.  Knownas"C.  60,  she  seemed  likely  in  1910 
to  survive  for  many  vears  in  her  new  service.  The  **  Warrior  — 
the  6r5t  British  iron  battleship,  built  in  1861.  was  converted  into  a 
floating  workshop  forty  years  later  at  Portsmouth,  where  in  1910 
she  was  known  as  "  Vernon  III."  The  hull  and  fraimiwof  thcvcaMi 
were  then  practically  as  sound  as  when  first  put  togetner.  Escfteri- 
encc  up  to  1910  with  vessels  built  of  mild  steel  indicates  that  this  is 
more  liable  to  surface  corrosion  than  iron,  especially  where  exposed 
to  the  action  of  bilge  water  and  coal  ashes  in  boiler  rooms.  Some 
owners  on  this  account  require  the  pbtin^  for  the  tank  tops  under 
the  boilers  to  be  of  iron  in  vessels  otherwise  built  of  mild  steel,  al- 
though the  iron  is  inferior  in  strength  and  costs  more  than  the  mild 
steeL 

That  general  and  local  strength  are  more  easily  obtained  m  an  ircMi 
or  steel  ship  than  in  a  wooden  one  follows  ^rtiy  from  the  fact  that 
the  weight  required  for  the  structure  is  less  m  the  former  than  in  the 
latter^  and  also  from  the  fact  that  iron  and  steel  are  more  suitable 
materials  for  the  purpose.  They  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
deMted  shape,  the  paKs  can  be  readily  united  to  one  another  wHn 
compaiativdy  little  loss  of  strength,  and  great  local  strength  can  b< 
provided  in  very  little  space. 

For  some  purposes,  and  in  some  markets,  wood  is  still  In  favour.  In 
scientific  expeditions  to  the  Polar  regions,  it  is  of  the  bluest  import- 
ance to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  compass,  and  this  can  beensured 
by  constructing  the  vesad  of  wood,  with  metal  fastenings.  The 
"  Fram,"  built  in  1893  for  Nansen's  Arctic  expedition,  was  of  wood* 
her  outside  planking,  in  three  thicknesses, amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  from  24  in.  up  to  38  in.j  she  was  1 17  ft.  long,  ringed  as  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  machinoy  working  a 
screw  propeller.  The  ''  America,"  fitted  out  for  the  Zicgter  oqMi- 
tion  to  the  North  Pole,  was  an  old  Dundee  whaler  (the  "  Esquimaux  *'), 
and  was  reported  to  be  still  a  "  stout  "  ship  with  timbers  as  sound  as 
on  the  day  they  were  put  in  thirty-six  years  before.  She  is  157  ft- 
long,  29)  ft.  beam,  19!  ft.  deep,  net  tonnage  466;  her  engines  have  a 
nominal  horse-power  of  100,  and  she  has  a  Tiftmg  screw.  In  1901  the 
"  Discovery,"  a  wooden  vessel,  173  ft.  in  length,  was  built  at  Uundoe 
for  Antarctic  exploration,  under  Captain  Robert  Scott.  R.N.,^  and 
a  wooden  vessel  lor  similar  service  was  constructed  in  Germany,  and 
in  1910 the"  Terra  Nova  "  (Plate  1.. fie- 3), a  wooden  Dundee  whaler, 
i8;r  ft.  long,  banjue-riggcd  and  fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  ] 


which  had  already  seen  service  in  the  Far  South,  carried  to  the 
Antarctic  regions  an  expedition  also  led  by  Captain  Scott.  Smdc 
wooden  saiting  vessels  are  still  built  in  the  United  States  and 
employed  in  the  coasting  and  other  trades.  One  of  these,  the 
*'  Wyoming,"  the  largest  wooden  sailing  vessel  ever  built,  was 
launched  in  Dcccmben 909  at  Bath.  She  was  a  six-masicd  schooner 
350  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide  and  xo  ft.  deep.  Wood  is  also  in  favour 
for  most  oT  the  large  and  palatial  river  steamers  of  the  Westers 
states  of  America. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  stcuD 
propulsion  before  the  end  of  the  ]8lh  century,  but  i 
the  advance  became  more  rapid  in  the  loth.  In  I 
the  eariy  steam  vessels  paddle-wheels  only  were  used  lor 
propulsion. 

In  1801-1803  the  "  Charlotte  Dundas,"  one  of  the  earliest  steam 
vessels,  was  constructed  by  Symington  in  Scotland.  She  proved 
her  capability  for  towing  purposes  on  the  Forth  and  Qyde  canaL 
Fulton  now  made  his  experiments  in  France,  and  after  vistiitf 
Scotland  and  witnessing  the  success  of  the  "Charlotte  Dundas/^ 
constructed  the  "Clermont"  on  the  Hudson  river  in  America  in 
1607.  The  engines  for  th'is  vessel  were  obtained  from  BoaUonftWatt* 


>  A  very  complete  account  of  this  vessel  was  given  by  her  designer, 
Mr  W.  E.  Smith,  C.B.,  In  the  TramMCtions  of  tie  /ssKtetfm  ^  J9m4 
Ankiteas  (1903). 
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of  England.  She  ran  a*  a  Mncngn-  boat  betwcm  New  York  and 
Albany,  and  at  the  end  oi  her  Mcond  fleaKm  proved  too  small 
for  the  crowd  that  thronged  to  take  paauKe  in  her.  lo  1809  the 
"  Phaenix  "  auda  the  paiuge  (cDm  Hobokan,  in  New  Jetiey,  to 
Phuaddpliia,  and  waa  tnua  the  fint  steamer  to  make  a  tea  voyage. 
in  |8I3  Bell  began  running  his  steamer  "  Comet,"  with  paMcnecrs, 
between  Glasgow,  Greenock  and  Helensbuigh:  ahe  was  41  ft.  k>ng, 
II  ft.  broad,  si  ft.  deep,  and  her  engine  had  one  cylinder  it  in.  u 
diameter,  with  a  16-ia.  stK^  Owing  t«  the  tuooeaa  achieved  by 
these  and  other  vessels  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  steamers  aoon 
began  to  make  their  appearance  on  many  of  the  principal  riven  of 
theworM.  Early  in  1814  theie  were  fivetteamboatsontheTbames, 
and  the  staamboat  "  Maigery,"  built  on  the  Clyde,  waa  brought 
through  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  and  round  by  the  east  coast  to 
the  Thames,  In  the  aaoie  year  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Uatatine 
was  able  to  say:  "  Most  of  the  principal  rivers  in  North  America 
are  navigated  by  steamboats;  one  of  them  passes  3000  m.  on  the 
graat  river  Mississippi  in  twenty.one  days,  at  the  late  of  5  m.  an  hour 
against  the  deacenaing  current."  In  1816  the  first  steam  passenger- 
boat  ran  across  the  English  Channel  from  Brighton  to  Havre,  and  a 
line  of  steamers  was  started  to  run  between  New  York  and  New 
London.  All  of  these  vessels  were  built  of  wood;  but  in  1820  the 
6rst  iron  steamship,  the  **  Aaron  Manby,"  was  constructed  and 
employed  in  a  direct  service  between  London  and  Paris.  In  1822  a 
voiiirn  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  showing  the  times 
oeoupied  by  steamers  as  compared  with  sailing  vessels  on  some  thirty 
routes;  the  avera^  speed  given  for  steamers  in  the  best  of 


these  was  from  eight  to  nine  knots,  while  the  average  rime  taken 
varied  from  one-half  to  one-sixth  (or  even  less)  of  the  time  taken  by 
the  salting  vessels. 

Steam  vessels  were  employed  at  a  very  eaily  date  upon  the  mall 
services,  for  besides  being  very  much  quidcer  tmn  the  sailinff  vessels, 
they  were  practically  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  weather;  consequently  the  regularity 
of  their  passages  contrasted  very  favourably  with  the  irregular  times 
kept  by  the  sailing  vessels.  The  mail  service  across  the  Irish  Channel, 
between  Holyhcaaand  Dublin,  was  especially  unccrtnin  in  the  days  of 
the  sailing  packets,  frequently  occupying  three  or  four  days,  and 
occasionafly  as  much  as  seven  and  nine  days.  All  this  was  altered 
when  in  t8al  the  steamers  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  and  "  Meteor  "  were 
placed  on  the  service.  The  advantages  were  so  apparent  that  steam 
mail  packets  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  on  many 

'    r  services,  were  soon  established.    The  mail  boats  had  been  for 


many  years  owned  by  the  crown,  but  in  18311  the  carrying  of  the 


B  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  between  Enctand  and  Holland 
«n4  Hamburg,  was  entrusted  to  private  companies.  Marked  im- 
provement in  the  services,  and  especially  in  the  boats  employed, 
resulted  from  the  competition  to  secure  the  distinction  and  other 

{idvanuges  of  carrying  His  Majesty's  malls.  An  intermediate  stage 
ollowed,  extending  over  a  oompararively  short  period,  during  which 
the  crown  still  held'many  of  the  mall  boats,  while  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  mail  services  were  let  to  private  companies. 
After  this  the  British  government  abandoned  altogether  the  policy 
of  being  the  owners  oitfae  boats,  and  the  maO  services  have  since 
been  competed  for  by  private  companies. 

The  "  Savannah  '  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
She  ran  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  In  1 8 1<)  in  twenty-five  days, 
under  steam,  however,  only  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  She  was  built 
at  New  York  as  a  sailing  ship,  but  before  launching  was  fitted  with 
itaaiii  power,  the  paddlc-whcds  being  arranged  to  be  removed  and 
plaoedon  deck  when  not  required.  She  was  130  ft.  long.  26  ft.  broad, 
l6|ft.doepandof  about  380  tons.  The  success  of  the  Enterprise, 
of  470  tons,  which  made  the  voyage  from  London  to  Calcutta  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1825  in  103  sailing  days,  is  noteworthy.  The 
distance  Is  11450  nautical  miles,  and  the  vessel  waa  under  steam  for 
64  days  and  under  tail  for  39  days.  The  steamer  afterwards  (1829- 
1830)  node  the  trip  btlwwn  Bombay  and  Suet  In  54  days,  in  fortber- 
ance  of  a  i^eme  to  reach  the  former  place  from  Condon  by  tba  Red 
Sea  toute.  The  year  1838  witneiaed  the  tuccestful  trarnatlantie 
voyage*  of  the  tteaineia  "  Sirius  "and"  Great  Western."  The  lattar 
vciaeT,  built  under  the  advice  of  I.  K.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  was  the  first  ateamer  actually 
constructed  for  the  transatlantic  service.  Shewaabuiltof  wood,  her 
dimensions  being— length  3i>  ft.,  breadth  35)  ft.,  depth  23)  ft.  and 
tonnage  1340  B.O.M.;  and  her  total  displaceoiem  on  a  draught  of 
16  ft.  8  in.  was  2300  tons.  Although  net  originally  built  for  the 
service,  the  "  Sirius  "  was  tubtequentjy  placed  on  it  at  the  recom- 
■nendation  of  Mr  M'Cregor  Laird  of  BirVenhead.  This  veatel  also 
waa  built  of  wood,  and  was  178  ft.  long.  JJl  ft.  broad,  iSt  ft.  deep 
•ad  har  tonnage  was  703.  Mr  Laird's  argnmentain  favour  of  placing 
tk*  vessel  on  the  transatlantic  tervfce  tnrew  light  on  the  steaming 
capabilities  of  vessels  of  that  day.  He  pointed  lo  the  steamera 
"  Dundee  "  and  "  Perth  "  making  11  m.  per  hour. "  in  all  weatben, 
winter  and  summer,  (air  and  foul  ;  and  to  the  tither  vessels  makiog 
Irom  10  to  loi  m.  per  hour.  He  based  his  eatimata  for  the  coal  re- 
quired oi)  the  voyage  on  a  speed  of  10  m.  per  hour  and  a  coal  consvmp* 
tun  of  30  tons  per  day,  which  gave  525  tons  for  the  whole  voyage. 
Finally,  be  allowed  800  tons,  corresponding  10  the  dHttrence  a  tlm 
displacement  at  IS  ft-  load  draught  and  ai  II  ft.  light  draagka.  ao 
that  he  had  a  margia  of  275  tana  for  contingeaciaa. 


All  the  veaaels  just  named  were  propelled  by  paddle-wheels. 
The  screw  propeller  had  been  advocated  as  a  means  of  propulsion 
by  many  inventors  in  England,  France  and  America  during  tht 
Utter  half  of  the  iSth  and  the  early  part  of  the  iQtli  ceotuiy; 
s  number  of  experiments  bad  been  made,  but  these 
had  not  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as  no  f^'iiZ 
suitable  steam  engine  was  available  lor  driving  the 
propeUer.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  ijjj,  drew  attention  to  ihc  in- 
efficiency of  side  paddle  wheels  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  and 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  set  the  steam  engine  to  pump 
water  in  at  the  bow  and  force  it  out  at  the  stem,  the  water  passing 
along  a  trunk.  In  1782  a  boat  80  ft.  long,  fitted  with  this  means 
of  propulsion  by  James  Rumscy,  was  driven  at  4  m.  an  hour 
on  the  river  Potomac,  and  a  number  of  other  vessels  similarly 
fitted  followed.  In  1839  Dr  Ruthven  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
method  of  propulsion  in  which  the  piston  pump  was  replaced 
by  a  centrifugal  pump;  and  in  1865  the  "  Nautilus,"  a  vessel 
of  this  type,  so  impressed  the  British  Admiralty  ol  the  day 
that  an  armoured  gunboat — the  "  Waterwitch  " — was  provided 
with  this  system  of  propulsion.  She  was  built  of  iron,  i6>  ft. 
long,  32  ft.  broad,  13  ft.  9  iru  deep,  was  double-ended  and  fitted 
with  bow  and  stem  rudders,  but  was  otherwise  similar  to  the 
armoured  gunboat  "  Viper  "  built  at  the  same  lime  and  fitted 
with  a  screw  propeller.  Many  trials  were  carried  out  with  the 
"  Waterwitch  "  and  "  Viper,"  but  the  system  adopled  m  the 
former  was  not  repeated  because  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
connexion  with  the  screw  propeller. 

Many  useful  experiments  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
Colonel  John  Stevens  in  the  United  States  in  the  eatly  yean 
o£  the  19th  century,  but,  altbougli:  some  beautiful 
models  of  propellers  made  by  him  atUl  remain,  the 
system  was  not  generally  adopted  imtil  its  com- 
mercial possibilities  were  more  successfully  demonstrated  by 
Captain  John  Ericsson — formerly  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  ^nny 
—and  F.  P.  Smith  of  England.  Smith  look  out  his  patent  for 
the  propulsion  of  ships  by  means  of  a  screw  fitted  in  a  receta 
formed  in  the  dcadwood,  in  May  1S36,  and  in  July  of  thesame 
year  Ericsson,  then  practisii;g  as  a  civil  engineer  in  London, 
took  out  his  patent.  Small  vessels  were  buill  and  fitted  by  both 
inventois  and  both  were  tested  in  the  Thames.  In  1838  Captain 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  oidered  two 
iron  boats  of  Messrs  Lairds  of  Birkenhead,  to  be  supplied  with 
steam  engines  and  screw  propelleis  oi  Ericsson's  design.  The 
fint  boat  was  named  the  "  Robert  F.  Stockton,"  and  atiived 
at  New  York  under  tail  early  in  1S39,  with  her  madiineiy  on 
board.  The  machinery  was  fitted  in  her  at  Boidcntown,  and 
under  the  name  of  "  New  Jersey  "  the  boat  afterwards  served 
as  a  tow  boat  on  the  river  Delaware.  She  was  70  ft.  long,  10  ft. 
beam  and  6  ft.  9  in.  draught,  and  couU  ateam  about  10  m.  u 
hour.  Ericsson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  plans  vciy 
largely  adopted  in  the  American  Navy,  but  the  mercantilt 
marine  adhered  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  paddle-wheel. 

Fincbam,  wiling  in  1S51,  says  that  in  England  cngineci* 
were  ichictant  to  admit  the  success  of  the  screw  propeller,  and 
■dda:  "  A  strilticg  instance  of  prtvwling  ditinrlination  to  tb* 
aci«w  ptopeller  was  shown  on  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
BncycUtatdia  Britaimica,  in  wtiich  the  article  on  (team  iisvi|s« 
tioo  contaioed  no  notice  whatever  of  the  subject." 

Smith,  however,  peneveied,  and  with  the  assistance  of  wine 
Influential  people  of  the  day — notably  Mctsis  Renoie  &  0>-— 
tonati  the  SUp  Pnfditr  Comfony,  and  ia  183S  buill  the 
"  AicUmedea,"  a  vessel  of  137  ten*  burthen,  to  Blustrate  the 
value  of  the  plan.  The  lengtb  of  the  Tcttel  was  106  fL  8  in., 
breadth  ti  it.  10  in.,  depth  in  hoU  ij  ft.,  draught  ol  water 
9  ft.  6  in.,  b.p.  to  nnmlnal,  bat  only  66  could  be  devclopetL 
A  speed  of  about  7)  knot*  conid  muaUy  be  maiDtained,  but  e» 
one  ran  of  30  m.  under  vcty  favourable  drcumstaaees  a  spaed 
of  10^  m.  was  reported.  In  tl40  she  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  for  experiment,  and  the  trials  were  favourably 
reported  on.  She  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brunch 
who  >ras  10  satisfied  with  the  results  of  further  trials  that  he 
modified  the  design  of  the  "  Great   Britain  "  steamship  the* 
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in  lumd  (1843),  and  fitted  ber  with  a  screw  propeDet  instead  of 
paddle-wheels  as  originally  intended.  The  success  of  this  and 
other  vessels  was  sufficient  to  largely  influence  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  propeller,  and  the  Admiralty  took  the  important 
step  of  building  the  "  Rattler,"  a  vessel  of  888  tons  and  200  H.P., 
to  test  the  system.  She  was  practically  a  repeat  of  the  "  Alccto," 
as  far  as  her  hull  and  the  power  of  her  machinery  were  concerned, 
but  she  was  propelled  by  a  screw  propeller,  whereas  the  "  Alecto  " 
was  propelled  by  paddle-wheels.  These  vessels  were  tested 
together  at  sea  in  March  1845,  when  the  "  Rattler  "  proved  the 
faster  vessel;  but  the  great  test  toot  place  on  Thursday,  3rd 
April  following,  when  the  two  vessels  were  secured  stern  to  stem, 
and  it  was  found  that  with  the  engines  of  both  ships  working  at 
full  power  the  "  Rattler  "  towed  the  "  Alecto  "  astern  at  a 
speed  of  2)  knots.'  In  a  few  years  the  sctew  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  paddle-wheel  tor  war  vessels,  and  in  1854,  during 
the  war  with  Russia,  Great  Britain  possessed  a  screw  steam 
fleet,  including  all  classes  of  ships,  built  of  wood. 

The  performances  of  the  Great  H'estem  and  other  vessels 
had  demonstrated  that  ships  could  traverse  the  oceans  of  the 
world  by  steam  power  alone,  but  great  advance  had  to  be 
made  in  the  marine  engine  before  the  ordinary  trade  could  be 
carried  on  by  its  means  with  economy.    In  the  early  marine 

engines  only  one  cylinder  was  provided,  and  various 

JJJJJJT*  means  were  employed  for  transmitting  the  power  to 
amblBtrr.  'I"*  paddle  shaft;  later  came  the  oscillating  cylinder 
engine  and  the  diagonal  engine,  the  latter  being  the  type 
of  paddle  engine  now  most  frequently  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  screw  propeller  the  arrangements 
became  much  modified.  At  first  the  engines  were  ivn  at  com- 
paratively low  speeds,  as  in  paddle-boats,  gearing  being  supplied 
to  give  the  screw  shaft  the  number  of  revolutions  required,  but 
direct -acting  two-cylinder  engines  gradually  replaced  the  geared 
engines.  The  compound  engine  was  first  adapted  successfully 
to  marine  work  by  John  Elder  in  1854,  and  in  time  direct- 
acting  vertical  engines,  with  one  high  and  one  low  pressure 
cylinder,  became  the  common  type  for  all  ships.  The  boiler 
pressure,  moreover,  in  1854,  had  been  raised  to  42  tt)  per  sq.  in. 
The  further  change,  accompanying  still  higher  pressures  of  steam, 
from  compound  to  triple-expansion  engines  was,  like  many  other 
changes,  foreseen  and  in  some  measure  adopted  by  various 
workers  at  about  the  same  time,  but  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  due  to  Dr  A.  C.  Kirk.  In  1874  he  fitted 
a  three-crank  triple-expansion  engine  in  the  ProponlU.  The 
boiler  used  proved  a  failure,  but  in  i88>  he  fitted  a  similar  set 
of  engines  in  the  Aberdeen,  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  123  tt>,  and 
the  result  was  entirely  successluL 

Continuous  improvements  have  enabled  engineers  to  produce 
machinery  of  less  and  less  weight  for  the  same  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  the  spaces  required  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, the  vibration  due  to  the  working  of  the  engines,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  power.  For  engine*  of  high 
power,  quadruple  expansion  has  sometimes  been  adopted, 
while  scientific  methods  of  balancing  have  been  employed, 
improved  qualities  of  steel  and  bronze  have  been  introduced, 
the  rate  of  revolution  has  been  increased,  and  forced  lubrication 
fitted.  Id  the  boilers  higher  steam  pressures  have  been  used, 
superheating  in  some  cases  being  resorted  to;  the  rate  of  com- 
bastion  4ias  been  accelerated  by  supplying  air  under  pressure 
in  the  stokehold  or  in  the  furnaces,  and  in  some  cases  by  placing 
faas  In  the  exhaust  to  draw  the  air  and  products  of  combustion 
more  rapidly  through  the  fires;  the  former  bdng  known  as 
ftrcti  dra»%kt-  and  the  btter  as  induced  draught.  In  the  Navy, 
with  the  view  of  saving  weight,  water-tube  boilers  have  been 
adopted,  but  boilers  of  this  type  have  not  yet  been  generally 
fitted  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Steam  pressures  now  in  common 
uao  vary  from  too  to  180  lb  per  sq.  m.  in  cargo  diips;  from  140 
to  ISO  lb  in  passenger  ships,  including  the  large  Atlantic  Uncra; 
from  210  to  300  n>  in  large  warships  where  watertnbe  boilers 
ate  used;  wbUe  in  destroyers  and  ether  classes  of  warships  in 

•  The  original  propetlir  used  by  the  "  Rattler  "  is  now  to  be  seen 
la  tlw  Victoria  and  Albert  Muaeum. 


which  small  tube  water-tube  boilers  are  used  it  varies Irom  iSo  to 
250  tt)  per  sq.  in. 

A  century  ago  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  was  shmly 
making  its  way  as  a  means  of  propul^on  as  an  auxiliary  to, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  sail  power — the  steam  being  obtained 
by  burning  wood  or  coal.  In  1815  nine  small  steam  vessels, 
liaving  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7S6  tons,  were  built  and  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1825  34  steam  vessels  were  built, 
having  an  aggregate  of  3003  tons;  in  1835  86  vessels  were  built, 
having  an  aggregate  of  10,924  tons.  In  1910  the  redprocatiog 
steam  engine,  after  reaching  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection 
and  universal  adoption,  was  being  largely  replaced  by  the 
turbine,  coal  was  being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  ofl 
as  a  fuel  for  raising  steam,  and  steam  itself  was  being  chal- 
lenged as  a  motive  agent  by  the  development  of  the  intemal 
combustion  engine. 

III.  Statistics 

For  some  years  bclorc  1B70  the  total  tonnage  of  sailing  ships 
built  each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  about  equal  to 
that  of  Ktcam  ships,  but  then  a  great  change  took  place;  q^ 
511  sailing  vessels,  amounting  to  123,910  tons,  were  ^ 
added  to  tne  register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  433  |^ 
steam  ships,  amounting  to  364,860  tons,  were  added;  the 
steam  tonnage  thus  added  Dcing  nearly  three  times  that  of  sailing 
vessels.  A  uniform  rale  of  increase  of  production  of  steam  vessels 
was  on  the  whole  rtiaintaincd  after  1870,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Inferring  to  Table  1.  and  fig.  3,  considerable  fluctuations  have 
occurred,  the  falling  off  in  steam  tonnage  being  simultaneous  with 
increases  of  sailing  tonnage  and  vice  versa  down  to  1S95.  The 
dotted  lines  on  6g.  3  show  approximately  the  average  output  lor 
50  years  of  sailing  and  steam  tonnage  separately  and  combined. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  from  i860  to  1895  the  output 
of  sailing  tonnage  fell  from  about  300,000  tons  per  annum  to  100.000 
tons;  during  the  later  'nineties  the  falling  ofl  was  more  rapid,  aod 
between  1900  and  1910  the  output  varied  between  15,000  and  30,000 
tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  built  in^the  United 
Kingdom  in  i860  was  206  tons;  this  increased  with  a  fair       . 
degree  of  regularity  to  532  tons  in  1890,  749  tons  in  1891       ^LZ^ 
and  963  tons  in  1892,  after  which  a  rapid  decrease  took      «"••» 
place,  and  by  1898  the  average  size  had  fallen  to  75  tons; 
there  were  fluctuations  after  this  date,  but  the  average 
never   lose   above    163    tons;    and    these   vessels   are   practically 
restricted  to  the  coasting  trade  and  pleasure  purposes. 

Although  the  building  of  lai^e  sailing  vessels  of  wood  and  sted 
has  almost  ceased  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  sizes  of  the  larger  of 
such  vessels  built  abroad  have  continued  to  increase.  Under  the 
influenw  of  the  shipbuilding  bounties  granted  in  France  between 
1895  and  1902  something  like  150  sailing  vessels  of  from  aooo  to  3^00 
tons  each  were  built,  but  few  since.  In  Germany  and  in  AmcrKa 
a  few  large  sailing  vessels  continue  to  be  built. 

Lloyd's  Register  for  [841  gives  a  tabic  of  "  the  Steam  Vessds 
belonging  to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1814  to 
1839,"  which  shows  that  in  1839  there  were  720  vessels 


of  a  total  tonnage  of  79,240  tons  owned  in  the  United  rJT 
Kingdom.  Between  1839  and  i860  considerable  numbers  ^ 
of  steam  ships  were  built  for  various  services,  and  the  prt>-  """^^ 
auction  from  i860  is  shown  by  fig.  3  and  Table  I.  The  tonnage 
added  to  the  Register  in  tS6o  amounted  to  93,590  tons,  rising  over 
four  years  to  293.140  tons  in  i86§;  alter  a  gradual  decline  extending 
over  three  years  to  100,000  tons  it  a^ain  rose  till  187a.  when  nearly 
500,000  tons  were  added.    In  1876  it  had  lallen  to  about  aoo.ooo 


tons;  then  came  the  great  rise  extending  to  1883,  when  it  reached 
a  maximum  of  885,495  tons.  A  rapid  decrease  followed,  and  in  1886 
it  had  fellcn  practically  to  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before.    In 


another  three  years  the  figure  was  again  what  it  had  been  in  1883; 
and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  with  much  smaller  fluctuatioiis 
than  previously,  great  increases  were  maintained.  In  1906  a  inaxs- 
mum  of  1 ,428,793  tons  was  reached,  when  another  rat»d  fall  ticcurred 
— over  two  years — the  minimum  reached  being  600,837  tons  in  1906. 

The  fluctuations  in  output,  shown  by  fig.  3,  synchronise  approxi- 
mately  with  the  improvements  and  depressions  in  trade. 

The  average  tonnage  of  British  steam  vessels  rose  slowly  from 
80  tons  in  1815  to  102  tons  in  1830,  and  to  471  tons  in  i860,  reaching 
a  maximum  ol  1442  tons  in  1882.  During  the  next  four  , 
years  it  fell  gradually  to  B96  tons,  rising  again  to  1515  Ji^'J" 
tons  in  1 890,  and  the  average  tonnage  built  since  1 890  has 
remained,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluctuation,  nearly 
1500  tons.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  roughly  repre- 
tenting  the  average  tonnage  of  the  ships  produced  throughout  the 
world :  but  as  in  these  averages  large  numbers  of  comparatively  smaU 
vessels  are  included,  the  vast  increase  in  the  numbers  of  large-siacd 
vessels  which  have  been  built,  especially  during  recent  years,  as  not 
adequately  represented.  Of  the  vessels  built  in  1800  only  I  %  e»- 
cee^  8000  tons  in  displacement,  whereas  the  vessels  of  over  8000 
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TAftLK  1 

aided  10  Ikt  RtpUtr  cf  Ikt  UmUed  Kintdom  iutint  tath  yttt  mumtraled. 

Y«»r. 

Mode 

o( 

pRipubion. 

Wood  and  Composite. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Touli. 

Average 

Giou 

Toimace. 

No. 

Groa 
Tonnage.* 

No. 

Creu 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Crosa 
Tonnage. 

Na 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

i8te  } 

SaU. 
St«m 

786 
49 

<54."30 
7.050 

32 
■49 

'^0 

818 
■98 

168420 
93.590 

206 
473 

IMS  j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

806 

38 

160,430 

5.780 

116 
344 

.fj-r^ 

922 
382 

249400 
»93.140 

?2? 

1870  1 

SaU  . 
Steam 

478 
5> 

72.970 
7.»90 

382 

S0.940 
357.570 

•• 

S4« 

433 

■23,910 
364,860 

IS 

1875  j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

'U 

46.060 
8,740 

■93 
291 

206.110 
281,390 

•• 

566 
357 

352.170 
390,130 

«5 

1880  1 

SaU. 
Steam 

S73 
ao 

■8.159 
«.779 

38 

40*1$ 
447489 

A 

1.671 
36.493 

JiS 

485'.66i 

■89 

1190 

■88}   J 

Sail  . 
Steam 

366 
37 

■7.841 
».75' 

■44 
■77 

■60,034 
148,508 

»7 

■  22 

30,569 
■54.249 

SJ 

»o8444 
305.508 

477 
909 

i«90  ) 

SaU  . 
Steam 

a6 

vin 

6 
■  10 

5*11 
40.144 

59 
43> 

96J74 
817,010 

^ 

■09.989 
858480 

532 
1515 

■891    ) 

SaU  . 
Steam 

156 
»S 

S.541 

1,212 

.6? 

■.544 

3>.38i 

M 

■78.593 
730.05^ 

252 

S«o 

188,678 
760,644 

749 
1315 

■89>   j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

151 
'9 

8.37» 

■  ,02« 

6 
86 

5.12I 

■8.937 

■  28 

365 

260,874 
660,847 

2»5 

470 

f^iVo 

963 
■449 

1893   } 

Sail  . 
Steam 

«54 

rr 

7.980 
1.551 

6} 

418 
12.458 

66 

328 

■  13.097 
622,099 

224 
419 

I'iTd 

1518 

■894   j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

•II 

7.570 
■  ,183 

4 

207 
■2,400 

67 
389 

83.167 
751.668 

^il 

90,944 

765.»5^ 

404 
■594 

■•95   1 

SaU. 
Steam 

150 

35 

7529 
•  .579 

61 

I** 
9.879 

32 

379 

41.313 
736412 

iv> 

747:tiS 

260 
■558 

1896   1 

SaU  . 
Steam 

i6i 
"7 

7.5>9 
591 

5 

79 

792 
■  1.593 

3II 

37.709 
750.106 

302 

494 

46,020 
762,290 

228 
■543 

1897   j 

Sail  . 
Steam 

183 
33 

8.317 
■  ,58l 

2 
63 

»3J 

9.974 

34 
366 

28.481 
658.646 

219 
462 

37.030 
670,201 

169 
■45« 

(898   1 

Sail 
Steam  . 

196 
20 

8,813 
765 

6 

80 

798 
■3.654 

40 
546 

8456 
996.814 

34» 

646 

18,067 
■  />i  1,233 

75 
1565 

1899   ) 

Sail  . 
Steam 

«65 

29 

7.342 
1497 

2 

*4 

182 
■  2,184 

60 
5J» 

11.757 
■.■5^.999 

327 

«27 

■9.281 
1,166,680 

85 
l«6l 

■900  ) 

SaU  . 
Steam 

•15 

8,718 
3.809 

8l 

420 
16.375 

.It 

8.S98 
1,102.890 

tio 

626 

■7.736 
1,123.074 

84 
■794 

1901    1 

SaU  . 
Steam 

146 

«3 

7.826 
5.479 

2 
•4 

■74 
2.474 

.U 

22,1 18 
■.11.5.227 

202 

566 

30,118 
1,123,180 

rl^l 

■90>   1 

SaU  . 
Steam 

142 
71 

7479 
4.098 

31 

5^870 

M 

25.985 
1. 109.511 

205 

579 

33.464 
■  .■19.479 

163 
■933 

1903   1 

SaU  . 
Steam 

•^2 

7.637 
4.034 

3 

537 

60 
538 

■  5.077 

943  J33 

199 
609 

22.714 
947.904 

.;;« 

1904   j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

161 

8.626 
2,961 

5 

827 

51 
519 

■  5.166 
1,016324 

312 

57« 

>3.79» 
■  .020,112 

112 
■771 

>905   ) 

SaU  . 
Steam 

>30 

45 

7.962 
1,840 

2 

147 

36 

567 

7.125 
1.204.293 

166 
614 

15.087 
1,206,280 

91 
1964 

1906   j 

SaU  . 
Steam 

104 
110 

cu;42 

2 
1 

330 
79 

42 

660 

8,810 
1422472 

■48 
771 

14.871 
■  428.793 

too 
1853 

•907   j 

SaU 
Steam 

121 
196 

7.017 
15.069 

45 

6.-9 

8.228 
1,182.566 

166 

825 

15.245 
1.197.635 

9» 
■4P 

190S   ) 

Sail  . 
Steam 

108 
142 

4.931 
9.056 

1 

97 
483 

58 
415 

lS..t68 
591.298 

167 
558 

600,837 

■4^ 
■077 

'909   } 

SaU  . 
Steam 

75 
9> 

3362 
3.880 

44 
383 

11,020 

7S».4»4 

119 

475 

■4.382 
756.304 

121 

1593 

Theabovr  tabic  is  based  upon  informaiion  supplied  to  Lloyd's  Registry  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping. 

>  At  no  actual  returns  are  available  for  the  grots  tonnages  for  the  years  from  1 860  to  1 879  incluMve  (only  net  tonnages  having  been 
icoorded),  the  groaa  for  (baa*  y«an  arc  only  appro)dmate»  and  sre  based  on  the  relattoo  01  grou  to  net  for  the  yean  iSSjaoa  1900 
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tons  built  in  1900  made  up  la  %  of  the  whole  tonnage.  la  1890  1  Deomarkcach  with  about  1-8%.  Th«  leading  particulars  as  to  the 
there  were  no  vessels  built  whose  diipUcement  exceeded  9000  tons:  I  distributiun  ot  ownership  of  the  merchant  shipping  throughout  ih« 
in  1900  such  vessels  constituted  ni  %  of  the  whole,  and  about  |  %|  worid  for  1873.  i&jo,  1900  and  1910  reapecmely  arc  represented 
of  the  whole  were  ovtr  16,000  tons.  The  year  i^  was  notable  for  |  fraphkally  in  the  block  diagrams  given  in  f.g.  5.  *hich  have  been 
the  number  of  Urge  vessels  launcbed;  10 -British  and  4  German  Iconstructc*]  Trora  particulars  given  in  Table  11.  and  similar  tables 

for  ihc  other  years  narned.  The  total  tonnage  owned  in 
these  years,  excluding  vessels  under  joo  tons  and  wood 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  America,  is  represented  by 
squares  drawn  to  scale,  in  duplicate,  and  divided  up 
amongst  the  countries  owning  snipping  in  proportion  to 
their  ownership.  Parts  of  each  holding  are  shaded  in  the 
squares  on  the  right  so  as  to  show  what  portion  is 
sailing  tonnage  and  what  steam  tonnage,  and  in  the 
squares  on  the  left  so  as  to  show  the  distribution  of 
the  total  as  regards  materials  of  construction  in  each 
country.  The  total  tonnage  owned  is  n'Ven  for  each 
year  named,  and  the  percentages  owned  by  various 
_  /*.  rtif  J.  *..  .LI.,    countries  are  tabulated  between  the  pairs  of  squares. 

Fig.  3.-Oro»  tonnan  of  all  saHmgand  steam  merchant  vesaeU  buHt  mand  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  has  ad\anced 
added  tothercgisteroltheUnttedKtnsdomdunn£cachycarfromi8Goto  191a  at  an  increasing  rate  for  many  years;  the  character  of 
The  dotted  Imes  may  be  taken  as  representmg  the  average  production  from    thisadvance  may  bepathercd  from  ihcdatagivcn  in  fig.  5. 


-1 


year  to  year. 

vessels  were  launched  whose  tonnage  averaged  about  15,000  tons 
each,  their  tons  displacement  being  about  50  %  greater.  In  1910 
there  were  afloat  more  than  80  vessels  exceeding  12,000  tons,  and 
having  an  average  tonnage  of  more  than  15.500  tons  each  (sec 
Table  XI.  page  885).  Six  of  these  vessels  were  over  30,000  tons 
and  had  an  average  gross  tonnage  of  35.640  tons  each.  The 
tonnage  of  the  largest  vessels  has  almost  continuously  increased, 
and  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  45,000  tons  are  rww  being  built,  the 
(ulW  loaded  displacement  of  the  vessels  being  more  than  50.000  tons. 
Fic.  4  shows  the  tonnage  of  wood,  com|x>site,  iron  and  steel 
vessels  added  to  the  Register  year  by  year  since  i860,  and  figures 
l^ammtm  ^^  *  number  ot  the  years  are  given  in  Table  I.  The 
tlltf  IT?  tonnage  of  w»cd  and  ecmpotils  vessels  added  in  1660 
was  161,180.  increaking  to  i66,aio.  tons  in  1865  and 
then  falling  away  at  a  lairly  uniform  rate  until  in  1880 
only  19,938  tons  were  reported,  and  since  that  date 
practically  no  increase  in  output  of 'this  class  of  tonnage  has  taken 
place.  The  tonn^e  of  irom  stupe  produced  ia  i860  was  about 
63  %  of  that  of  wood  shipsj  while  wood  shipbiiildinjg  fell  off,  iron 
soipbuilding  increased,  and  in  1870  the  tonnaj^e  of  iron  ships  was 
more  than  nve  times  that  of  wood  and  composite  ships.  The  out- 
put of  iron  ships  increased  until  1883,  when  a  maximum  of  85O.990 
tons  was  reached.  Steel  had  now  come  into  use,  and  iron  shipbuild- 
ing fell  away  rapidly,  amounting  only  to  50,579  tons  in  1888;  this 
figure  felt  to  10,679  ^'^  *^  i^5>  b<^  «nce  then  very  few  vessels 
liave  been  built  of  iron.  Steel,  which  had  been  used  in  shipbuilding 
to  a  limited  extent  for  special  purposes  for  some  eight  years,  came 
into  use  for  the  hulls  of  merchant  ships  in  the  later  'seventies.  In 
lOTo  the  tonnage  built — ^38,164  tons — was  d^  %  of  that  of  iron  ships, 
by  1885  the  ratio  was  60  %,  and  in  1890  tne  tonn-^pe  of  steel  ships, 
913,484  tons,  was  just  20  times  that  of  iron  ships.  From  that  date 
the  statistics  of  steel  shipbuilding  are  practically  those  of  steam 
Vessels  above  given. 

From  Table  11.,  which  gives  the  distribution  of  ownership  of 
existing  merchant  vessels  and  other  vessels,  excepting  warships,  it 
appears  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world's  shipping, 
excluding  vessels  under  too  tons  and  the  wood  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes  of  America,  is  about  42  millions.  Of  this 
total,  rather  less  than  one-ninth  is  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
'J/xfH^  the  remainder  in  steam  vessels.  Taking  the  number  of 
gf  ships  instead  of  their  aggregate  tonnage,  the  sailing 
vessels  are  27  */o  of  the  whole.  Out  of  the  42  million  tons, 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  own  about  19  millions,  or  45  J  %  of  the 
whole,  i3  millions  being  steamers  and   I   million  sailing  vessels. 


In  1873  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  owned  43-25%, 
,  and  in  1890  52-35%;  but  although  the  advance  in  the 
shipping  of  Great  Britam  and  her  colonies  has  continued  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  uniform  rate,  such  has  been  the  increasing 
rate  (rf  the  advance  of  the  world's  shipping  that  the  percentage 
owned^  by  the  British  Empire  felt  to  49-1%  in  1900  and  to 
45'36  in  igio.  This  increasing  rate  of  advance  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  world's  shipping  is  shown  by  Table  III.  The  remarkable  rate 
at  which  ( he  shipping  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  advanced 
will  also  be  seen. 

Table  Ul.—RaU  of  Increase  of  the  World's  Shipping. 


Year. 

«873- 

1890. 

1000. 

1910. 

World's    tonnage 

(Ions)      .     .      . 

1 7.545.563 

".151.651 

29.043.718 

4'.9'4.76S 

World's    tonnage 

taking    1873    as 

100     ...      . 

100 

U6 

16S 

240 

Average    rate   of 

increase     per 

annum  Trom  1871 
Proportion  owned 

I -5     % 

2A,     % 

3-8     % 

by  Britain     . 

43J5  % 

52-35  % 

49- >     % 

45-36  % 

Proportion  owned 

by       United 

States     .     .     . 

'4-27  % 

8j3  % 

9-47  % 

lso6  % 

Proportion  owned 

by  Germany 

5-88  % 

70S  % 

913  % 

■0-34  % 

Tabic  IV.  gives  the  output,  for  the  year  1909,  of  merchant  and 
other  vessels  throughout  the  world,  excluding  warships,  all  ships 
of  less  than  too  tons  and  the  wood  vessels  of  the  Great       _,  j^ 

building  countries  of  the  world  in  1900  and  in  1909,  the  reference 

cfoi        '        . 
The  total  output  for  the  year  1900  was  2,343,854  tons. 


Fic.  4. — Gross  tonnage  of  all  wrxxf,  composite,  iron  and  steel  rnerchnnt 
vessels  built  in  and  added  to  the  register  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  each 
ye^ar  from  i860  to  1910. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  lar^t  shipowning  country  in  the  world 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  with  5  million  tons  of  shipping, 
13%  of  the  total.    Then  come  in  order  Germany,  with  nearly  4  J 


l"/,;  France,  with 
4-5%;  Italy,  with  3-3%:  Japan,  with  2-7 ?o:  Holland.  Sweden 
and  Russia  with  3-4  to  3*1  %;   and  Austria-Hungary.  Spain  and 


millions,  \o\%  of  the   total;    Norway,  with  i'8''> 


L^kes  of  North  America.  The  block  diagrams  in  fig.  6  are 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  diagrams  in  fig.  5,  and 
arc  arranged  to  show  the  output  of  the  principal  ship- 
building countries  of  the  world  in  1900  and  in  1909,  the 
wiuarcfor  sc.ile  representing  one-tenth  the  amount  of  that  of  fig.  5. 
The  total  output  for  the  year  1900  was  2,343,854  tons,  of  which 
1,509.837  tons,  or  65%  of  the  whole,  was  built  in  the  United 
Kmgdom;  303.^39  tons  or  13%  was  built  by  the  United  States  of 
America;  9-4%  by  Germany  and  5*4%  by  France.  In  1909  the 
total  output  was  1,551,532  tons,  of  which  971,113  tons  or  63*5% 
was  built  in  the  United  Kingdom;  178,402  or  11-5%  was  built  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  Germany  built  8-1%;  France  only 
3%;  the  output  of  Holland  and  Belgium  has  risen  from 
<'38'%.  in  1900  to  4-34%  in  1909;  and  Japan  appears 
with  298%  instead  of  about  -6%  in  1900. 

American  Shipping. — Under  the  Registration  Laws  of 
the  United  States  vessels  may  be  (a)  registered;  (^) 
enrolled ;  or  (r )  licensed.  The  proportion  of  vessels  coming 
under  these  three  headings  as  given  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  30th  June  1909,  is  shown 
in  Table  V. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  RegiitereA  Tonr.age  includes 
only  vessels  encage^  in  the  Foreign  Trade  and  in  Whale 
Fisheries,  which  amount  in  the  total  to  1633  vessels  o( 
887,505  tons  and  include  the  smallest  ^'cs$el5  crossing  the 
St  Lawrence  equally  with  ocean  liners.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  01  the  registered  vessels  are  less  than 
100  tons,  and  only  nine  arc  over  lo.oqp  tons,  namely  the 
•'  Minnesota,"  '*  Manchuria,"*'  Monj;olia,'*  "Siberia  'and 
on  the  Pacific,  and  the  "  St  Louis  "  and  "  St  Paul," 
New  York  "  and  "  Philadelphia  "  on  the  Atlantic  routes.  The 
Enrolled  Tonnage  includes  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
local  fisheries  which  are  over  20  tons;  and  the  Licensed  Tonnage 
vessels  similarly  engaged,  but  of  a  size  not  exceeding  20  tons.  The 
whole  of  the  tonnage  included  is  oflicially  described  as  tonnage 
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Table  V. — SkmnntH*  Tmtittgt  af  (to  Umtei  Sides  SU^Ht.    jolt  June  1909. 


(STATISTICS 


Cba. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Canal. 

Barje. 

Total.           1 

No. 

Tom 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tont. 

(fl)  RcEUtercd; — 

Forcign  trade       .... 
Whale  fisbcric*     .... 

445 
25 

M5.376 

't 

57S.»»6 
3.300 

•• 

- 

«5 

77.931 

1,600 
U 

■755J3 
8.982 

Total     .... 

(i)  Enrolled:— 

Coasting  trade     .... 
Cod  and  mackerel-  (isheriM 

470 

»3i,05« 

498 

578.526 

665 

77i9»i 

>,633 

887.505 

3799 
J4I 

».39i.965 
33.J3S 

6.327 
91 

4,099,087 
7,979 

745 

80,951 

»7«9 

767,839 

13.640 
43> 

6.339.843 

41.211 

Total     .... 

(«)  Licensed: — 

Coasting  trade     .... 
Codandi  mackerel  fisheries 

4140 

I.4»5.197 

6.418 

4,107,066 

745 

80,951 

J769 

767,839 

>4.o7» 

6.381,053 

4672 
430 

S0.986 
3^35 

'iH 

58,470 

;• 

156 

1.744 

9*69 
9>4 

111.300 

8.997 

Total     .... 
Grand  Total     .... 

5io> 

54.8»i 

4.7»S 

63.63* 

.. 

•56 

•.744 

9.983 

120.197 

97" 

1,711,076 

11,641 

4.749.JJ4 

745 

80.951 

3590 

847.504 

25.688 

7.388,755 

documented  in  the  United  States,  tfnd  the  divuion  is  based  on  the 
trade  on  which  the  vessels  arc  employed,  and  not  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  character  of  the  vessels  and  their  fitness  to  engl^ 
in  trade  to  distant  countries  or  on  more  kxral  service. 

By  the  United  Sutes  Navigatioa  Laws  all  trade  between 
American  portt  no  matter  how  far  tbey  are  separated — such 
as  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  from  either  of  these  ports 
to  Honolulu  or  Manila — is  declared  to  be  coastini  trade. 
None  but  United  Sutes  vessels  are  allowed  to  engage  in  this 
trade,  which  in  recent  years  has  developed  so  rapidly  as  to 
employ  the  main  part  of  the  American  Mcrcsinttle  Marine; 
it  demands  large  numbers  of  ocean-going  vessels,  and  many 
vessels  have  been  transferred  from  the  Foreign  Trade  to  meet 
the  demand. 


Lloyd's  Register  for  1909-1910  gives  the  following  figures  for 
United  States  shipping,  excluding  all  vessels  under  too  tons  and  all 
wooden  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes : — 


On  Sea  Coatu    .     . 
Northern  Lakes .     . 
Philippioes    ... 

Number. 

Tom. 

1 

2,791,282 

2,118,276 

44.354 

3590 

4.9S3.8I2 

Large  numbersof  American  veiKis  ore  not  included  in  the  Americaa 
Returns— such  as  yadits.  boats  and  lighters  emiiloyed  withia  xhm 


Tfootl*.. 

Jroa  Compojin 


Steel 


fVBMmwKta     «t  »* 
Orrowce     —  -J"  .*♦ 

-  0'  ^r  Oauatrtn  TCo 


JK>od  i  CcmjiastU 


VSf  ColoTxits         J 
-if  S  Artxtrica. —  ff  5o 
'crmany,-.  .-  a-oe 
■oll^r^d    1     .^^ 

France  x-97 

^oryrcLif  2-cK- 

/la  lu  teQ 

Austrra-Hungaru  f-*?y 

*iAerCoti/Uries  r  t'. 


Sziltny 


Scale 


u 


lOOfiOO 


Tons. 


no.  6. — Meichant  shipping  built  in  each  of  the  countries  of  the  wocM  !n  1900  and  In  1909^   The  tonnagct  are  groM,  ud  an 
on  the  figures  given  in  Lloyd's  Register;  see  notes  appended  to  Table  IV. 
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Smifa  of  any  harbour;  ^nal  boats  and  barges  without  sails  or 
motive  pow«r  employed  entirely  within 'any  Sute;  barges  and  boats 
on  the  rivers  and  Ulces  of  the  United  States  which  do  not  cany 
pasKngers  and  do  not  trade  to  any  roretgn  territory.  None  of  these 
vessels  are  registered,  enrolled  or  licensed.  A  census  of  shipptne 
uken  in  1889  reveled  the  fact  that  at  that  date  the  tonnage  of 
these  undocumented  vessels  amounted  to  just  half  the  total  shipjune 
of  the  United  States ;  since  then  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased 
because  of  the  Improved  means  of  transport  by  rail. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  documented  shipping  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  in  1909  Is  thowa  by  Tabic  Vl.    The  Atlantic 

Table  VI. — United  Stales  Skipping  documented  in  igop. 
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Attantk  and  GdU  Coasts. 
Porto  Rfco      .... 

Pacific 

Hawiii 

Northern  Ukw    .     .     . 
Western  Rivers    .     .     . 

Total          .     .     . 

No.  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

I7,20J 

43 

3.500,394 

8.740 

915.357 

ID.I20 

2,782,481- 

162,263 

»5.«8S 

7.3M.755 

Coasts  employ  67%  of  the  number  and  47%  of  the  tonnage;  the 
Great  Lakes  13%  of  the  number  and  nearly  ^8%  of  the  tonnage. 
The  total  includes  a  great  number  of  wooden  sailing  vessds  as  shown 
by  Table  VIL,  whkhalsoshows  that  the  coasting  trade  employs  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  wooden  steamships  and  over  3,000,000  tons  of 
iteel  steamships  (Enrdlcd  and  Licensed  vessels),  while  the  steel 

Tabls  VIIv— Dtffoslf  of  Ships  doeumtnttd  in  United  States  in  igog. 


SU». 

saing. 

.u.^      1 

NoL 

Tow. 

N» 

Tom. 

No. 

TUI. 

"ir  •  :   -.  :  : 
Hod  ::;.*: 

MO 
MS 

«.4St 
f  Jtl 

n.474 

448 
n 

•IIS 

107 

|8S.  7i3 
4S.310 

l.«li.o64 
199  ,gM 

Mt 

•So, 
til 

Ti.nr 

J.'M 
Sl?» 

Taul  IVnoMatal  V<wk    . 
CaadToUl      .... 

tlA4l 

4,749.)M 

«T" 

1.711.076 

35W> 

*47.sa4 

.    is.USVa«l>.                     ;  jU,;is  Tool.           | 

Steamships  in  the  Foreign  Trade  only  reach  a  total  of  just  over 
Sf».ooo  tons  (Registered  vessels). 

Though  th«  American  Mercantile  Marine  has  greatly  varied  in  the 
rote  of  iu  growth  (see  T^le  VIII.),  very  great  increases  have  uken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  after  1880  tne  average  rate  of  increase 
was  very  considerable,  the  increase  in  thirty  years  amounting  to 
^.300,000  tons  or  over  80%.  la  the  nine  years  1900-1909  the 
lacreaat  was  2,a30,ooo  tons,  which  is  more  than  40%  ci2  the  total  in 

Tadi^  VIIL— Cftftp/A  of  United  States  Shipping. 


Year. 

Total  Tons. 

Increase  in  Ten  Years,    j 

Documented. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

1810 
1820 
1830 
1S40 
1850 
I860 
1870 
18S0 
1890 
1900 

1903 
1906 
1909 

47«.377 
97».49» 
14*4.783 
1,280,167 
1,191.770 
2,180,764 

4,246,507 

4,o«8,o34 
4,424.497 
5,164.839 

6.087.34s 
6.674.969 
7.388.755 

+494."  15 

-<-45».»9; 

-144.616 

-88.391 

+1,818,414 

-1,107.361 

-178473 

+356.463 

+740.34» 

+103-3 
+46-5 

-lO-I 

-6-9 
+82-9 
+62-1 
+5<-4 

— 20-6 
;« 

+  16-8 

Increase  in  Three  Years.  1 

Tons. 

Pcnrcntagc. 

+922.506 

+587.624 
+713.786 

+  17-9 
+  9-7 
+  10-7 

iQoe.  The  incnaae  of  the  genetal  cDmnietce  o(  the  United  States  in 
tbcM  pcrioda  waa,  however,  so  vast  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase*  of  tonnage,  increasing  proportions  of  the  tannage  were 
abaortied  fay  the  home  or  coastwise  trade,  and  the  percentage  ol 
United  States  shipping  carrying  United  Slates  commerce  to  foreign 
ports  wsw  steadily  reduced,  as  shown  by  Table  IX. 

From  I B95  to  1908  very  great  progress  was  made  in  the  output  of 
tUf»  ia  tlw  United  Sutes; la  1901  a  raaximuni  of  483489  tons  »aa 


reached;  decreases  oetuned  until  T905,  when  a  minimum  of  330,316 
tons  was  reported,  but  a  rapid  recovery  took  place;  and  in  1908  the 
unprecedented  American  total  of  614,216  cons  was  made.  In  1909 
the  output  fell  off.  Out  of  a  total  of  1247  vessels  of  238,090 
tons,  built  and  documented  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909. 

Table  IX.— >4<U>(>i»<i  fa  aiuf  Emptoymmt  of  Vnitti  Slala  Skippinf. 


tmkA 

otsupilnni  m 

dJIBiSfsSiS' 

^TlSSS^Sm 

Annan  la  Ih. 

Commcn:*  canM  lb 

toRufc  trmJinc  ia 
United  SutalHKto. 
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61,000  tons  consisted  of  barges  and  canal  boats,  nearly  30,000 
tons  consisted  of  sailing  vessels,  798  vessels  of  47,353  tons  are  classed 
as  river  steamers,  17  steamers  ol  84,428  tons  were  btiiSt  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  only  6  steam  vessels  of  16427  tons  were  built  ibr  ocean 
trade,  while  no  vessel  was  registered  as  buUt  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Camadiam  Skippmi. — A  steasnboat  service  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  was  commenced  in  November  1809,  two  years  befoie  the 
''Comet  "  was  set  to  woric  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  1816  the  steamer 
"  Fnontenac  "  commenced  running  on  the  Lakes  and  a  number  of 
other  vessels  followed.  During  the  middle  of  the  19th  oeatuiy 
Canada  turned  out  large  muBbera  of  wooden  ehipe,  tlie  output  {A 
1874  being  487  ships  01183,010  tons.  As  wood  sUpbuilding  dimin- 
ished the  output  fell  off.  In  1900  only  2^  steam  and  sailing  ahipa 
of  over  too  tons  were  built,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  7751 
tons.  Afterwanls  improvements  took  pbce,  and  in  1907  59  vesaua 
of  38,288  tons  were  Hunched.  Among  the  largest  ships  built  in 
Canada  ase  the  passenger  and  freight  vessel  "  namionic  "  of  $*¥> 
tons  gross,  ami  the  "  Midhind  Prince."  a  caiso  vesad  of  C636  ton* 
jtross — both  built  at  Ontatia  Smaller  vessels  are  budt  to  pass 
through  the  canals  from  the  lakes  to  the  aen.  'such  as  the 
"  Haddington  "  of  1603  tons  built  at  Toronto. 

Jcpantu  ShipfiHt. — Recent  years  have  seen  a  considoabia  it- 
velopment  of  shipbuilding  in  Japan.  Seveial  small  vessels  were 
built  previous  to  ■898,  but  in  that  year  the  "  Hitachi  Mam,"  a 
steamer  of  6000  tons,  was  built  by  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Works. 

Lkiyd's  Register  Reports  show  that  in  the  five-year  period 
1895-1899  there  were  launched  61  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  45.061 ;  in 
i900-^9O4,  279  ships  (tonnage  138/152);  and  In  1905-1909,  414 
(tonnage  252,512). 

Thenguresquoted  by  various  authorities  for  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping oamed  in  Japan  vary  oonaiderablyj  partleolarty  as  regards 
saibng  vessels.  Large  numbers  of  wood  sailing  vessels  are.  homver. 
lussing  away,  their  places  aie  being  taken  by  steel  steamers  of  the 
highest  class  in  great  variety  and  increasing  tonnage,  and  the  finest 
and  fastest  vessels  now  on  service  in  the  Pacific  Oc^n  are  Japanese 
liners  built  in  Japan.  Lloyd's  Register  shows  that  in  1900  Japan 
possessed  S03  steam  vessels  of  524,125  tons  gmsa,  while  in  1908  she 
possessed  86t  steam  vessds  of  no  less  than  1,150,858  tons— an 
increase  of  t20%  in  eight  years. 

Ctrman  Skippint- — For  many  years  the  mercantile  matiac  of' 
Germany  has  progressed  at  a  very  great  rate,  huge  numbers  of 
vesseb  being  built  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  KingdoiB  for 
German  owneta.  The  average  output  in  Germany  per  annum  from 
■89s  to  1899  was  84  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  ■39.000  tons;  from 
■900  to  1904,  It4  ships  of  204,600  tons:  and  from  tfos  to  1909,  149 
ships  of  241,000  tons.  The  total  net  tonnage  owiiea  in  1870  waa 
about  982.000  tons,  and  this  was  doubled  by  1900,  ia.  in  thirty 
years.  The  total  tonnage  of  Germany  in  1900  was  a,90S,782  tcsis, 
taking  gross  steam  and  net  sailing  tonnage;  in  1910  the  total  on 
the  same  basis  waa  4.333.186  tena,  an  increase  of  nMrly  Jo%  in  the 
ten  years. 

W.  MUCBANT  VZSSEU 

SaUittf  5fa>>.— Generally  (peaking,  so  far  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  sails  is  concerned,  except  as  regards  the  abolition  et 
studding-sails,  the  sailing  ships  of  to-day  difler  littk  from 
those  which  existed  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  b 
the  case  of  many  types  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  change 
from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  resulted,  of  coune,  in  some  changes 
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in  rig,  to  suit  th«  longer  and  larger  vessels;  and  steel  masts, 
with  wire  rope  standing  rigging  and  various  labour-saving 
appliances,  have  been  introduced.  The  larger  ships  also  carry 
steam  winches  for  various  purposes,  sleam  windlasses,  and  steam 
steering  gear,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  vessels  has 
changed  very  little. 

Barges. — Rivera  and  canals  abound  with  barces  of  various  t>'pcs, 
such  as  the  Thames  barge,  the  Tync  wherry  orlcecl.  and  the  Dutch 
galUot  or  pink.  The  Thames  barge,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative ve^cl  of  this  class,  has  c  length  of  from  70  to  80  ft.,  and  a 
carrying  capacity  of  from  100  to  120  tons  on  about  6  ft.  draught. 
Like  the  Dutch  galliot,  she  is  provided  with  Ice-boards,  and  is  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  with  sprit-sail  and  jigger. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  barges  or  lighters  has  been  extended 
beyond  river  and  canal  service,  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
are  now  used,  in  addition,  for  sea  transport.  For  example,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  lighters  of  about  500  tons  carr^-ing  capacity  are 
used  in  the  coal  trade.  The  system  has  Iwcn  earned  much  farther 
on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  Amenca,  where  cargo  barges  are  in 
use  of  over  350  ft.  in  length,  and  approaching  5000  tons  displace- 
ment when  loaded.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  barges, 
built  sometimes  of  wood  and  sometimes  of  steel,  are  employed, 
carrying  from  3000  to  4000  tons  of  coat,  oil,  grain,  &c. 

Smacks  or  Cutters. — This  type  of  rig  is  still  largely  adopted  in 
the  merchant  scr\'ice  for  small  vessels,  usually  called  smacks,  of 
a  length,  say,  from  60  to  90  ft.,  and  a  displacement  from  150  to 
200  tons.  They  are  Binclc-mastcd,  sharp-built  vessels,  provided 
with  fore-and-aft  sails  only,  and  fitted  with  a  running  bowsprit; 
they  have  no  standing  jib  stay.  Such  vessels  were  at  one  time 
f[cncrally  used  for  coasting  passenger  traffic.  The  term  "cutter" 
IS  also  applied  to  an  open  sailing  boat  carried  on  board  ship. 

Schooners,  Brigs  and  Briganttnes. — A  schooner  (fig.  7,  Plate  I.)  b 
usually  a  two-masted  vessel,  "with  yards  only  on  the  foremast  and 
fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  main.  The  foresail  is  not  bent  to  the  yard, 
but  is  set  flying.  In  some  cases  there  arc  no  yards  at  all  and  the 
schooner  is  then  called  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  a  schooner  with 
yards  being  sometimes  called  a  square-rigged  schooner.  Before  the 
days  of  steam,  two-  and  three-masted  schooners,  known  as 
"  Fruiterers,"  were  extensively  employed  in  the  fruit  trade  from  the 
Western  Islands,  Ital)^,  Malta  and  other  orange-growing  countries  to 
London.  In  the  'fifties  as  many  as  three  hundred  were  thus  em- 
ployed; they  kept  their  place  till  the  'eighties,  and  some  even  yet 
survive  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  They  were 
beautifully  modelled  craft,  and  very  fast  under  canvas.  A  brig  is  a 
two-masted  vessel  having  yards,  or  square-rigged  on  both  masts.  A 
brijgantine  is  a  two-masted  vessel  having  the  foremast  square-rigged, 
as  m  a  brig,  the  main  mast  being  rigged  as  in  a  schooncT.  ftluch  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  schooners,  brigs  and 
brigantincs.  These  vessels  were  formerly  employed  in  the  Baltic, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Schooners  such  as  the  above  are  usually  from  80  to  100  ft.  long,  20  to 
25  ft.  broad,  10  to  15  ft.  deep,  and  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  130  to 
200  tons.  Brigs  are  generally  larger,  var^'ing  in  tonnage  from  200  to 
350  tons;  they  are  from  90  to  115  ft.  long,  from  24  to  30  ft. 
broad,  and  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  depth  of  hold.  Brigantines  usually 
occupy,  as  to  size,  a  position  intermediate  between  schooners  ana 
brigs. 

Vessels  somewhat  larger  than  two-masted  schooners  and  briga,- 
but  of  a  similar  form,  are  often  rigged  as  three-masted  schooners  and 
as  the  so-called  barqucntines.  The  former  is  like  a  schooner  with 
a  third  or  mizzcn  mast  added,  this  being  rigged  fore  and  aft,  as  is 
the  main  mast.  The  latter  resembles  a  bngantinc  with  a  third 
mast  added,  which  is  also  fore-and-aft  rigged.  The  two  rigs  thus 
very  nearly  resemble  each  other;  both  types  are  square-rigged  on  the 
foremast,  and  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  main  and  miz2cn:  but 
while  in  the  former  the  foresail  is  set  flying,  in  the  latter  it  is  bent 
to  the  yard. 

Larger  vessels  than  these  are  sometimes  fitted  with  four.  five,  mx 
and  even  seven  masts,  as  fore-and-aft  schooners.  A  large  number 
of  vessels  fitted  in  this  manner  are  much  in  favour  for  the  coasting 
trade  of  America.  Fig.  8  (Plate  I.)  shows  the  "  Helen  \V.  Martin, 
a  five-masted  wooden  schooner,  built  in  1900  in  the  United  States; 
she  is  260  ft.  6  in.  long,  44  ft.  9  tn.  broad  and  21  ft.  depth  of  hold, 
and  her  gross  tonnage  is  2265.  Another  vessel  built  at  the  same  time, 
also  of  wood,  and  named  the  "  Eleanor  A.  Percy,"  is  323  ft.  5  in. 
long,  50  ft.  broad  and  24  ft.  8  in.  depth  of  hold,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  3402;  she  is  rigged  as  a  six-masted  schooner.  An  interestinK 
vessel  of  this  class  was  the  seven-masted  schooner.  "  Thomas  \v. 
Lawson,"  built  in  1902  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  and    Engine  Co., 

S'uincy,  Massachusetts,  of  steel,  368  ft.  long,  50  ft.  beam.  34^  ft. 
epth  of  hold,  and  on  adraughtof  26ft. 6  in. of  10,000 tons  displace- 
ment, thus  being  the  largest  vessel  yet  constmcted  for  sailing  only. 
She  was  rcccntlv  wTccked  on  the  SriUy  Islos. 

Bvqucs  and  Shtps. — Vessels  intended  to  sail  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  usuafly  rigged  as  barques  or  ships;  but.  as  indicated 
above,  these  rigs  are  very  far  from  embracing  all  those  in  use;  many 
others  arc  v?*^  common.  A  barque  »<*  a  three-n<asieTj  vessel,  snuare- 
figged  on  the  two  loreroosc  masts  (the  fore  and  main  masts)  and  fore- 


and-aft  rigged  on  the  mizzen  mast.  A  ship  (a  ship-rigged  vessel)  has 
tliri'f  mnits,  each  of  which  is  square-rigged.  These  were  the  rigs 
cniplu>cd  in  types  of  vessels  now  last  p-i^sing  away,  if  indeed  they 
must  not  be  considered  as  already  obsolete,  in  which  great  spc«d 
was  the  quality  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  carr>ingpowcrwas  of  secondary 
importance.  For  instance,  the  "  Phoenician,"  built  in  1852.  had  a 
length  of  150  ft.  and  a  net  tonnage  of  478;  the  "  Shannon,  built  in 
1862.  was  217  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  1292.  The  former  made  the 
quickest  run  on  record,  up  to  1852,  from  Sydney  to  London,  ac- 
complisliing  the  distance  in  83  days;  and  the  latter  made  a  round 
voyage  from  Melbourne  to  London  and  back  from  thence  to  Sand- 
bridge  Pier  in  5  months  and  27  days,  handling  two  full  cargoes  in  the 
time.  The  American  ship  "  Witch  of  the  Wave."  built  in  1852.  and 
the  British  ship  "  Cairngorm,"  built  in  1853.  were  engaged  in  the 
keen  competition  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  early  teas  from  China  to  London. 
The  American  builders  had  for  some  years  been  more  successful  than 
the  British  builders,  and  the  "Cairngorm"  was  the  first  ship  which 
equalled  the  American  ships  in  speed,  and  it  was,  moreover,  claimed 
for  her  that  she  delivered  her  cargo  in  better  condition  than  the 
American  ships.  She  was  215  ft.  long,  and  her  tonnage  was  1250  old 
measurement,  or  938  new  measurement.  The"  Witch  of  the  Wave  " 
on  her  best  voyage  made  the  pai^ge  from  Whampoa  to  Dungcness 
in  90  days,  the  best  day's  run  being  338  knots  in  24  hours,  a  \cry  re- 
markable performance.  Later,  in  1856.  the  "  Lord  ol  the  Isles  "  beat 
the  two  fastest  American  clippers  then  existing  in  a  rao:  from  China 
to  Great  Britain,  one  of  them  only  by  a  few  minutes:  her  length  was 
183  ft.,  and  her  tonnage,  new  measurement,  630.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  competition  in  bringing  the  early  teas  home  from  China, 
started  between  British  and  American  ships,  was  carried  on  sutwe- 
qucntly  between  British  ships  alone.  In  the  memorable  race  ol 
1866 from  Foo-Chow  to  London,  five  ships,  the"  Ariel."  "  Tacping." 
"  Serica."  "Fiery  Cross"  and  "  Taiising  "  took  part.  The  first 
three  left  Foo-Chow  the  same  day — the  'Ariel  "  first,  followed  20 
minutes  later  by  the  "  Taeping  and  "Serica"  together.  The 
vessels  separated,  and  lost  one  another  till  they  reached  the  English 
Channel,  when  the  "  Ariel  "  and  "  Taeping  "  got  abreast,  and  raced 
to  the  Downs,  the  former  arriving  some  ten  minutes  before  the  latter, 
the  "Serica  "  reaching  the  Downs  a  few  hours  later.  These  three 
occupied  99  days  on  the  voyage ;  the  "  Fiery  Cross  "  and  "  Taitsing  " 
tnok  two  days  longer,  making  the  passage  from  Foo-Chow  to  the 
Downs  in  loi  days.  TTie  best  day's  run  on  the  passage  for  all  these 
ships  differed  but  little,  the  "■  Fiery  Cross  "  showing  a  slight  supen- 
ority  in  this  respect,  having  run  328  knots  in  the  24  hours.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  above  voyages  was  beaten  in  1869  by  the  "  Thcrmc>- 
pyjac  "  and  "  Sir  Lancelot."  both  British  ships  andof  composite 
build:  the  times  occupied  by  their  passages  were  respectively  90 
d.iys  from  Foo-Chow  to  Dungeness  for  the  former,  and  88  days  from 
Foo-Chow  to  Deal  for  the  latter,  each  taking  one  day  more  to  get 
into  the  docks.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Thermopylae  "  were  212  ft. 
by  36  ft.  by  21  ft.  depth  of  hold,  and  of  the  "  Sir  Lancelot  "  197^  ft. 
by  3.1*  It.  by  21  ft.  The  best  day's  run  of  the  "  Sir  Lancelot  was 
3?4  knots  in  24  hours.  Shortly  before  the  above  voyage  the 
'  Thermopylae  "  made  the  passage  from  London  to  Melbourne  in  an 
unprcccdcntcdly  short  time,  namely,  62  days  from  Gravcscnd  to 
Purt  I'hiliip  harbour.  With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
general  introduction  of  steam,  the  demand  for  exceptionally  fast 
sailing  vessels  of  these  types  has  very  considerably  diminisheo,  and. 
indeed,  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  type  of  cargo  sailing  ship  usually 
met  with  to-day  is  better  illustrated  by  fig.  9  (Plate  L),  which  repit- 
sonts  the  "  Victoria  Kcgina."  built  of  iron  in  1881  at  Southampton: 
she  is  270  ft.  long  and  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  2006. 

Ships  with  four  and  five  moists  wcrccniployed  by  several  countries 
during  the  19th  century.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  four-masted  ships, 
tlic&c  wcresquare-riggcrd  on  the  fourth  or  mi«en  mast,  and  sometimes 
furc-and-aft  rigged;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  called  four-masted 
barques  in  Great  Britain  and  shipentincs  m  America.  Five-masted 
ships  arc  sometimes  square  riggcdon  the  fourth  mast  and  fore-and-aft 
ricKcd  on  the  fifth  mast,  and  sometimes  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  both 
of  these  masts.  The  Navel  Chronicle,  vol.  vii.  (1802),  contains  par- 
ticulars of  the  French  privateer  "  L'lnvention."  which  was  capture.] 
by  the  British  ship"  Immortalitt  *';  she  was  rigged  as  a  lour-masted 
ship,  carried  26  guns,  and  had  a  complement  of  220  men.  It  is  re- 
markable how  little  her  rig  differs  from  that. of  modem  \-esscls 
A  five-masted  vessel  is  described  in  the  same  number  of  the  Kax^l 
Chronicle  which  was  square-rigged  on  the  foremast  and  fore-and-aft 
rigged  on  the  other  four  masts;  she  was  apparently  a  forerunner  ot 
the  American  five-masted  schooner  of  the  present  day.  The  shipen- 
tine  clipper  "  Great  Republic,"  built  in  1853,  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  first  ship  fitted  with  double  topsails,  now  so  generally  adopted. 
She  was  305  ft.  long  and  her  tonnage  was  3400;  she  could  spread 
40..S00  square  ft.  of  canvas,  excluding  stay-sails;  she  had  four  devks 
and  was  built  of  wood,  though  her  framiTig  was  diagonally  b'^csd 
with  iron.  The  ?h!;jent'nc  "  .Sladeleine  '  built  tn  France  m  <896,  is 
clmust  identical  in  rig  to  the  "  Great  Republic  ":  hrr  length  is  321  ft. 
and  her  gross  tonnace  2801.  A  fivju-mastt-d  barque  "  France,  built 
in  r-!3-sow  in  1890,  is  361  ft.  long  and  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  3942. 
As  further  examples  of  the  large  sailing  ships  built  in  recent  years 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Astral  "  and  "  Potosi."  The  "  Astral  "  was 
built  by  Arthur  Scwall  &Co.at  Bath.  Maine,  in  1900,  for  the  oil  trade. 
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She  is  a  full-riEgcd  four-nuited  ihip,  332  Ft.  long,  45]  ft.  beam,  36  ft. 
mouUJed  depth,  gross  tonnage  3392,  and  intended  to  cany  1,500,000 
gallons  of  oil  in  cases  of  10  gallons  each  from  the  United  States  to 
Shanghai,  returning  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  hemp,  &c.  The  masts 
and  yards  of  this  vessel,  as  well  as  the  hull,  are  of  steel.  The  five- 
masted  German  barque  "  Potosi,"  built-in  1895,  which  is  366  ft.  long, 
has  a  gross  tonnage  of  4037  and  a  dead-weight  capacit)^  of  6300  tons ; 
she  has  a  splendid  record  of  quick  passages,  one  reducing  the  record 
from  Portland  Bill  to  Iquique  to  62  days.  In  1903  the  fivc-masted 
■hip-rigged  vessel  "  Preusscn,"  of  5081  tons  gross,  was  built  in 
Germany  (wrecked  at  Dover  in  November  1910),  followed  in 
1906  by  the  fi\-e.masted  barque  "  R.  C.  Rickmers  "  of  ^548  tons 
gross,  441  ft.  long  over  all,  53  ft.  B  in.  beam,  30  7L  5  in. 
depth  of  hold;  her  displacement  when  loaded  is  about  11,400 
tons,  of  which  8000  tons. are  cargo.  She  carries  50,000  sq.  ft.  of 
canvas,  and  on  her  first  voyage  reached  a  speed  of  15}  knots  for  a 
short  time  under  sail  alone,  maintaining  13  knots  for  Fon^  periods. 
Although  fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  power  the  "  R.  C.  Rickmers  " 
usually  trusts  wholly  to  canvas  on  her  ocean  voyages,  and  may  thus 
be  considered  the  largest  sailing  vessel  aBoat  in  1910. 

As  instances  of  the  times  occupied  on  the  voyages  of  modem 
sailinsr  ships  the  following  may  be  ^cn:  66'days  from  louique 
in  Chile  to  the  English  Channel  by  the  British  ship  "  Maxwell,  gn»a 
tonnage  1856:  39  days  from  Newcastle,  New  "South  Wales,  to 
Valparaiso  uy  the  British  four-masted  ship  "  Wendur,"  2046  {^rt>ss 
tonnage;  30  days  from  the  Lizard  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  British 
ship  "  Salamanca."  of  gross  tonnage  1233:  and  78  days  from  Dover 
10  Sydney  for  the  same  ship;  1^3  saiMng  days  lor  a  voyage  round 

'  "'gpa  Bay,  38  dayi 

Xyttleton  to  the 
:  1796;  59  d  , 
.     .  lenballymore, 

of  gross  tonnage  1736;  88  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Queenstown 
by  the  British  four-masted  barque  "  Falls  of  Carry,"  of  gross  tonnage 
2102;  and  69  days  from  Scilly  to  Calcutu  by  the  "  Coriolanus," 
gross  tonnage  1074.  Amongst  the  voyages  recorded  recently  by 
German  ships  the  following  may  be  enumerated:  58  days  from 
the  English  Channel  to  Valparaiso  b  *  ' 
**  Placilla,"  gross  tonnage  284s;  71  day: 
to  Melbourne  by  the  barque     Selene,  ' 
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the  world,  made  up  of  50  days  from  Cardiff  to  Algoa  Bay,  28  days 
from  Algoa  Bay  to  Lyttleton,  and  74  days  from  Xyttleton  to  the 
LUard,  Gy  the  British  ship  "  Talavera,  '  ^ross  tonnage  1796;  59  days 
from  Cape  Town  to  Iquique  by  the  British  ship  "  Edi    * 


Valparaiso  by   the  four-masted  barque 

'"  "    "  Jays  from  the  English  Channel 

.  e,  '  gross  tonnage  1319;  and  69 

days  from  the  English  Channel  to  Adelaide  by  tlie  four-matted 

barque  "  Hebe,"  olgross  tonnage  2722. 

Although  alterations  in  the  rigs  of  ships  have  not  caused  much 
difference  in  their  appearance  over  a  very  long  period,  a  number 
o(  changes  have  been  made,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labour.  The  mecham'cal  reefing  of  topsails  and  top-gallant 
sails  was  introduced  about  1S58,  but  only  remained  in  favour 
(or  a  (cw  years;  double  topsails,  on  the  other  hand,  first  used  in 
the  four-masted  American  shipenline  clipper  "  Great  Republic," 
have  held  their  own,  and  double  top-gallant  sails  have  since  been 
adopted.  Until  about  1S75  almost  all  ships  carried  studding- 
lails,  but  since  this  date  they  have  been  gradually  discontinued, 
and  at  present  are  usually  only  to  be  found  in  training  vessels, 
and  now  and  again  in  square-rigged  yachts.  As  already  stated, 
wire  rope  has  been  adopted  for  standing  rigging,  and  dcadcycs 
and  lanyards  have  given  place  almost  uoivctsally  to  rigging 
Krcws.  Masts  and  the  heavier  yards  have  been  made  of  iron 
for  many  years,  and  more  recently  of  steel,  and  the  lower  masts 
and  top  masts  have  in  a  number  of  cases  been  made  in  one  length ; 
when  constructed  in  this  manner  the  mast  is  termed  a  pole  mast. 
This  arrangement  is  very  common  in  America,  where  the  latest 
iteel  sailing  ships  are  so  fitted.  Most  brge  sailing  ships  carry  a 
steam  boiler  or  boilers,  and  engines  are  provided  for  all  sorts 
o(  purposes,  tor  which  hind  labour  used  to  be  commonly  em- 
ployed. The  result  of  this  and  other  labour-saving  arrangements 
has  been  to  ctFect  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
oC  hands  carried.  As  indicating  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  whereas  a  looo-ton 
(hip  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
had  a  crew  of  80  all  told,  a  modern  four-masted  barque  of  2500 
tons  has  a  total  complement  of  33  only. 

As  to  the  employment  of  sailing  ships,  there  can  at  the  present 
day  be  seen  at  most  brge  shipping  ports  a  number  of  sailing 
ships  of  various  types  and  sizes.  Some  of  the  largest  ships 
arc  employed  in  the  jute  trade  of  India,  the  grain  trade  of 
California,  British  Columbia,  &c.,  the  nickel  ore  trade  from  New 
Caledonia  and  the  nitrate  trade  of  Chile.  From  Great  Britain 
thev  usually  take  cut  coal,  which,  however  low  freights  may  be, 
may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  relied  on. 

Sailinf  ships  are  sometimes  provided  with  auxUiary  tieam 


propeUint  mcciiiury  of  low  power  to  save  cost  of  tugs  in  getting 
io  and  out  of  harbour,  to  make  headway  when  becalmed, 
and  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  In  the  early  days 
of  steam,  all  sea-goiog  vessels  retained  theii  tig,  and  the 
machinery  fitted  was  only  regarded  as  auxiliary.  In  Stmng 
the  "  Savannah  " — the  first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the  sa^pi  wU 
Atlantic — the  paddle  wheels  were  portable;  they  were  ««x*isir 
removed  and  packed  up  on  board  in  case  of  bad  weather  '•"'"' 
or  when  attempting  a  long  voyage,  but  were  replaced  and  used 
for  getting  into  port  after  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  screw 
propeller  was  found  preferable  in  such  cases,  as  it  oSered  lesa 
obstruction  than  paddle  wheels  when  the  sails  were  set  and  the 
engines  stationary;  but  the  resistance  oSered  by  the  screw 
when  not  in  use  led  to  various  devices  for  either  lifting  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water,  or  for  "  feathering  "  the  blades  and 
fixing  them  fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  offer  less  obstruction  in  going 
through  the  water.  Auxiliary  power  is  of  great  advantage 
to  vessels  engaged  In  seal  or  whale  fishing  as  it  enables  them 
to  avoid  ice  floes,  and  to  proceed  through  open  channels  in  the 
ice  as  opportunity  offers.  In  1902,  six  such  vessels — all  barque 
rigged,  and  one  fitted  with  alifting  propeller — hailed  from  Dundee, 
and  a  few  others  hailed  from  Norway,  from  Newfoundland  and 
from  New  Bedford,  U.S.A.  Several  navies  have  employed  vessels 
fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  power  for  training  purposes,  such  as 
the  Chilean  training  ship  "  General  Baquendo  "  built  in  1899  of 
Steel,  sheathed  with  teak  and  coppered;  she  is  240  ft.  Icng, 
45]  ft.  broad,  and  of  2500  Ions  displacement  on  a-  mean  draught 
of  18  ft.;  she  has  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and  under  steam  alone 
is  equal  to  a  speed  of  13  knots.  In  recent  years  the  inlernal  com- 
bustion motor  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases  in  place  of  the 
steam  engine  as  a  source  of  auxiliary  power,  especially  in  the 
smaller  classes  of  sailing  ships,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  made 
the  employment  of  such  vessels  remunerative  onci  more.  Should 
the  heavy  oil  engines  introduced  in  1910  prove  suSdcntly  simple 
and  reliable  for  auxiliary  power  in  the  larger  vessels,  vessels 
so  fitted  might  compete  successfully  with  tramp  steameta  in 
certain  trades. 

Steamships. — Of  merchant  steamships^  vessels  of  all  sizes  are 
to  be  met  with,  from  a  small  launch  to  the  stately  Atlantic 
liner  of  over  30,000  tons  gross  and  25  to  26  knots  speed,  and 
the  huge  cargo  ship  of  over  20,000  tons  gross  and  15 
knots  speed.  They  are  employed  on  every  service  for  which 
sailing  ships  are  used,  and  upon  others  for  which  sailing  ships 
are  not  employed,  and  they  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  world.  The  passenger  vessel  is  provided 
with  airy  and  spacious  accommodation  for  her  living  freight 
above  water,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  cargo  vessel  is  cut  down 
as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  due  proviuon  for  safe  naviga- 
tion at  sea.  The  passenger  ship  thus  becomes  a  lofty  vessel, 
especially  amidships,  whUe  the  cargo  ship  appears  long  and 
low  lying.  Apart  from  this  broad  difference,  the  various  sizes 
of  merchant  steamships  have  in  general  no  bold  characteristic 
features  like  sailing  ships;  they  possess  different  deck  structures 
and  certain  differences  in  form,  but,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  a 
photograph  of  a  vessel  of,  say,  1000  tons,  apart  from  details  of 
known  size  that  may  Mrve  to  fix  the  scale,  may  often  be  taken 
to  represent  a  vessel  of  even  ten  or  fweiify  times  the  size. 

Types  of  Steamships. — A  steam  vessel  may  be  little  more  than  an 
open  boat  with  the  boilcf  and  engines  placed  amidships  if  intended  for 
river  usc^  and  may  be  of  any  shape  necessary  to  suit  local  conditions 
and  fulfil  the  services  required.  Vessels  which  proceed  to  sea  mutt 
be  decked  over  to  prevent  them  from  being  *'  swamped  "  and  built  of 
a  suitable  form  to  make  them  otherwise  seaworthy;  the  height  of  the 
deck  abo\-e  water,  or  the  freeboard,  will  be  increased,  and  the  sides 
carried  up  above  the  deck;  these  topsides  meet  at  the  extremity  of 
the  vessel,  and  as  the  sise  of  the  vessel  increases  or  larger  teas  have  to 
be  encountered  the  topsides  arc  covered  in  forward  and  aft  10  lurther 
improve  the  tea-keeping  qualities  of  the  vessel.  If  only  a  short 
portion  is  to  covered  in.  the  covering  is  often  rounded  off  along  its 
sides  and  is  then  termed  a  turtle  bacli,  ormontreytoreaistte.vhennttcd 
forward,  and  a  turtle  batlt,  or  hood,  when  fit  tea  aft;  if  made  larger 
and  of  sufficient  height  above  the  upper  deck  to  be  terviceabk;  lor 
accommodation  forward  it  is  called  a  top  gallartt  forecastle,  and  aft  a 
poop.  It  it  frequently  desirable  to  build  up  cabins  or  other  accommo- 
dation across  the  imddle  of  the  thip  beocatb  the  bridge,  (orminf 
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what  is  called  a  hrtdge  house.  Instead  of  fitting  a  turtle  l>ack  or  liood 
aXt.  a  break  is  sometimes  made  in  the  upper  deck  and  the  after 
portion  is  raised  a  step  higher  than  the  midship  portion,  the  after 
portion  is  then  called  a  raised  quarter  deck.  If  a  poop  be  extended 
lor^^ard  to  join  the  bridge  house  it  is  called  a  lone  poop.  In  very 
many  cases  when  a  top  gallant  forecastle  is  fitted,  the  gap  whicn 
occurs  between  this  forecastle  and  the  bridge  hou.«e  is  partly  shut  in 
at  the  sides  by  the  ship's  topside  plating;  the  space  so  formed  is  tbeo 
called  a  well,  and  the  ship  a  weii-deiked  hiii\i. 

Vessels  arranged  as  above  described  are  illustrated  by  figs  lo.  13, 
14,  on  Plate  11.;  they  include  most  of  the  vessels  in  the  coastini 
trades  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  smaller  and  medium  sized 
ocean-going  cargo  vessels.  In  larger  vessels  the  forecastle.  bridg« 
and  poop  decks  are  frequently  joined  to  form  a  light  continuous 


coing  vessels  to  or  from  warehouiei,  and  are  frequently  fitted  90 
niat  th^  can  toW  one  or  more  dumb  barges. 

Many  sea-going  vessels  are  built  to  carry  a  particular  cai^  on  one 
voyage  and  a  general  cargo  en  the  return  vt>yage.  Thu  usually 
results  in  their  having  ceruin  featurei  which  adapt  them  (or  the 
special  cargo,  and  do  not  interfere  materially  with  their  carrying  a 
general  cargo  at  reniunerative  rates.     Ordinary   cargo  ships,  at 

Ocean  Tramps  *'  as  thcv  are  called,  do  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
worid's  carfl^o-carrying.  They  are  mostly  built  of  steel,  and  their 
usual  speed  is  from  10  to  1 1  knots.  In  the  early  'nineties  well-decked 
vessels  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number;  but  ten  years 
later  comparatively  few  of  this  type  were  bnng  built,  and  these  were 
principally  intended  for  the  coaT  trade,  or  were  comparatively  small 
vessels  for  coasting  purposes.    Partial  awning-decked  steamers,  again. 
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Fio.  Ii.*-Ceneial  arrangement  of  ore<arrying  steamer  "  Vdlrath  Tham.' 


I.  Hold. 

3.  Discharging  mink. 

3.  Electric  cfanb 


4.  Skip,  or  bucket. 

5.  Discharging  doors. 

6.  Crew's  space. 


7.  Officers*  quarters. 

8.  Stores. 

9.  Ei^ne  and  boiler  room. 


la  Coal  bunker. 

11.  Loading  hatch. 

12.  Slopes  to  discharging  doora 


structure.  The  vessel  is  then  termed  a  shade-decked  vessd—\X  the 
ship's  sides  up  to  this  level  are  not  completely  closed  in.  In  still 
larger  ships  the  sides  are  completely  built  m,  the  deck  made  stronger, 
ottwr  decks  or  deck  bouses  are  fitted  above  it,  and  the  ship  is  called 
an  owKSMf  daked,  spar  decked,  shelter  decked  or  tkre*  decked  vessi^— 
according  to  the  details  of  her  construction.  Above  these  strong 
•ted.  decks  light  promenade  decks,  sun  decks  and  hoiu  decks  arc 
built  accocding  to  the  requlremeats  of  the  accommodation  for 
passengers,  &c. 

Barga. — The  rimpleit  cargo  ateamer.is  the  sUam  bargfi  or  UghUr, 
often  merely  a  long  narrow  box  of  wood  or  steel  made  small  enough 
Cam*  *"  section  to  pass  through  locks  and  canals,  with  the  ends 
MbhM.         fashioned  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  spaces  allotted  aft  for 

^^  the  machinery  and  forward  for  the  crew.  For  service  on 
nvcrs  and  estuaries  they  are  madeJarger  and  wider  as  the  circum- 
stances of  draught  and  dock  or  wharf  accommodation  permit,  the 
bottoms  being  generally  flat  in  order  that  they  may  gnnind  safdy 
ia  tidal  waters;  they  are  used  for  ttaniferriag  cargoes  of  sea- 


whkh  were  much  in  favour  at  the  same-period,  gave  place,  a-dccade 
later,  to  other  types;  and  vessels  having  a  raised  lore-deck  went 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  the  tendency  being  to  revert  to  Bush-deck 
vessels,  having  short  poop,  bridge  house  ami  forecastle. 

Modern  Demopments. — The  last  few  years  have  been  remarfcabk 
for  great  development  in  special  types  of  cargo  vessels.  While 
the  vessels  have  frequently  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  trades  on  which  thev  are  to  be 
employed,  certain  general  features  apply  to  the  lines  of  incir  develop- 
ment :— 

1.  In  order  to  accomn^odate  the  maximum  cargo  possible  tn  vessds 
of  convenient  size,  the  lines  of  the  vessels  hz,vt  been  filled  out,  giving 
block  co-efficients  whkh  are  frequently  ova*  Bo  %  and  in  some  of  the 
Great  Lake  freighters  have  reached  86  %. 

2.  Such  portions  of  the  ship  above  the  water  as  do  not  contrio 
butc  usefully  to  carrying  ccrgo,  but  would  be  measured  for  registered 
tonnage,  arc  cut  down  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent  with  thr 
provision  of  sufAcient  reserve  of  buoyancy  and  stability. 
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Plate  I. 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  i8. — American  River  Steamer  Hendrick  Hudson. 


Fig.  20.— Cross-Channel  Steamer  Prinses  Juliana.  <^*"'"'  ''''"*  *  ^^'^ 


Fig.  21. — Canadian  Coasting  Steamer  Prince  Rupert. 
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Fig.  22.— Early  Cunard  Steamer  Persia. 


Fig.  23. — Inman  Liner  City  of  Rome. 


Fig.  24. — Cunard  Liner  Campania. 
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Fig.  25.— Hamburg-American  Liner  Deutschland. 


Fig.  30.— Wliitc  Star  Liner  Oceanic. 
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Fig.  26. — North  German  Lloyd  Liner  Kronprintessin  Cecilie. 


(.Shurt,  SonAimtlm.) 


Fig.  27. — Cunard  Liner  Mauretania,  with  Turbinia  alongside. 
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Plate  VII. 


Fig.  29.— American  Liner  St  Paul. 


Fig.  31.— White  Star  Liner  Adrialic. 


(Sluarl,  S(mlkamploH.) 

Fig.  31. — Ilamburg-.A.merican  Liner  Kaiserin  Atiiuste  Victoria.  ^  ■. 
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Fig.  33. — Royal  Mail  Steamer  Aion. 


Fig.  34. — Union-Castle  Liner  Kaiiluvrth  Castle. 
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5.  To  provide  lor  a  return  iourney  viUioat  a  csrfBr  in  «ii(fitioa 
to  the  double  bottom  and  pcaic  Uaki,  large  water  ballut  Unks  are 
provided  abreast  of  and  aoove  the  cargo  apaqes,  and  arrani^  ao 
that  when  ballasted  down  the  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  is 
not  cxcewve.  Much  of  the  ballast  is  carried  in  side  or  wing 
tanks  extending  to  the  upper  or  mais  deck,  or  in  triangular  tanks 
beneath  the  main  deck,  oaOast  discharge  valves  or  pipes  being 
arranged  so  that  the  ttoki  may  be  emptied  by  gravity  when 
practicable. 

Ji.  The  bokls  have  been  cleared  o!  obstniction»-»«uch  as  pillars, 
d  beams  and  web  frame*— so  that  the  stowage  space  for  the  cargo 
b  unbroken,  the  necessary  strength  being  given  by  a  heavier  system 
of  framioc  of  the  ship  and  by  the  construction  m  the  wing  or  side 
tank  bolkneads 


881 


5.  To  facilitate  rapid  handling  of  car^,  hatrhes  have  been 
Increased  in  size  and  number,  and  special  appliances  fitted  for 
rapidly  loading  and  unloading  the  vend — particularly,  lar^ 
numbers  trf  denicka  or  cranes,  with  convenient  steam  or  clectrK 


Several  wcU-known  types  of  carg;o  vessels  have  thus  been  pro- 
duced, such  as  the  "  Mancunia  "  built  by  Messrs  W.  Gray  &  Co.  at 
West  Hartlepool  in  1808,  with  side-batlast  tanks  on  McGIashan's 
patent;  omluCT<r-/rafwd  vessels  by  Messrs  Raylton  Dixon  &  Co.  on 
Hanowbv  and  Dixon's  patents ;  trunk-deck  vessels  by  Messrs 
Rayner  &  Co..  and  turret-deck  vessels  by  Messrs  Doxford  &  Co.  c^ 
Sunderland,  rig:  10  (Plate  II.)  is  a  photo  of  a  turret-deck  steamer. 
Her  dimen^ons  are:  length  439  ft.  S  in.,  beam  51  ft.  7  in.,  cross 
tonnage  5995  and  net  tonnage  3794  tons.  Many  such  vessels  have 
been  buUt;  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  dead-weight 
carriera,  and  the  shelf  on  each  side  of  the  central  trunking  can  verjr 
conveniently  be  used  for  carrying  timber  and  tor  other  purposes. 
The  "  Echunga,"  built  by  Sir  Raylton  Dixon  &  Co.  in  1907.  is  an 
example  of  a  mod.  rn  cantilever-framed  flush-decked  vessel, — she  is 
404  ft.  lon^  overall .  56  ft.  beam,  23  6  ft.  moulded  depth.  On  a  draught 
of  33  ft.  9  m.  her  displacement  is  about  12,000  tons  and  dead-weight 
capacity  over  8000  tons,  while  as  regards  space  she  has  a  stowage 
eapacityof  moretli  in  400.000  cub.  ft.  These  results  arc  obtained  oa 
the  loir  net  regist*  r  t  ,:in  i.^c  of  2245  tons,  the  gross  Idnnagc  being 
4S90tons.  Thev«  i  I  '^  i.ontinuous  upper  and  main  drcks,  and  the 
undenrfdeof  the  win^  lanks  carried  by  the  cantilever  frames  is  At  «uch 
a  slope  that  coal  will  naturally  stow  close  up  on  being  dumped 
into  the  hold.  The  triangular  wing  tanks  take  lASo  tons  of  water 
ballast  and  the  double  bottoms  and  the  fore-  and  after-peaks  take 
1850  tons. 

The  "  Herman  Frasch,**  a  modem  American  carso  vetsd  0(^804 
tons,  gross,  built  in  1909  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Qumcy. 
Massachusetts,  for  the  sulphur  trade,  fs  a  single-decked  vessel,  with 
triangular  side  ballast  taoKS  and  fitted  with  a  short  forecastle  which 
carries  the  windlass  gear,  a  bridge-house  well  forward  to  accom- 
modate captain  and  navigating  officers,  a  poop  for  firemen  and  crew, 
and  cabins  above  the  poof>for  the  engineer  omcers.  Her  dimensions 
are:  length  34s  ft.,  breadth  ^  ft.  3  m.,  depth  of  hold  37-1  ft.  At  a 
draught  of  23  It.  6  iiL  her  displacement  is  8/70  tons,  of  which  6125 
tons  may  be  dead-weight  carried.  Her  engines  are  of  3lQp  IJl.P., 
are  fitted  right  aft,  and  give  her  a  speed  of  105  knots. 

An  interesting  cargo  vessel  of  a  different  type  is  the  *'  VoDrath 
Tham,'*  recently  completed  by  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.  for  the 
Swedi^  ore  trade.  She  is  387  ft.  long,  s6  ft .  6  in.  beam,  depth  30  ^  ft., 
tonnage  5826  tons,  gross,  and  dead-weight  capacity  8000  tons. 
Instead  of  the  usual  open  hold  arrangement  she  has  been  divided  Into 
a  scries  of  hoppers  and  automatic  discharging  holds,  and  fitted  with 

10  electric  discharging  cranes.  Trunks  are  provided  in  each  hold, 
through  which  buckets  or  skips  of  two  tons  capacity  can  be  lowered 
into  position  beneath  discharging  doors  under  the  cargp  hold.    (Fig. 

11  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  this  vessel.) 

Creat  Lake  Freiikltrs. — The  greatest  development  of  carso  handling 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Nortn  America, 
where  the  Great  Lake  fr^hien  have  been  built  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growinc  trade  in  iron  ore,  coal  and  grain.  Some  of  these  vessels 
are6ooTt.  or  upwards  in  length,  60  ft-  beam,  and  33  ft.  moulded  depth, 
and  on  a  draught  of  20  ft.  can  carry  12,500  tons  of  coal  or  ore  or 
450,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  hatches  of  these  vessels  are  13  ft. 
apart,  and  are  so  wide  that  the  holds  are  self-stowing.  The  holds  are 
quite  unobstructed  fore  and  aft,  and  built  with  flat  bottoms  and 
vertical  sides,  so  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  ore  can  be  removed 
by  clam  shell  grabs.  For  loading,  the  vessels  are  brought  alongside 
huge  stacks  oTore  stored  on  long  lofty  piers  called  ore  docks;  these 
docks  are  provided  with  shoots  ^om  which  the  cargo  is  run  into  the 
ships  by  gravity,  thus  loading  Urge  veesels  intwo  hours.  When  unload- 
in(  at  the  Cleveland  end  of  the  voyage  the  cranes  and  transporters 
fitted  ashore  can  hoist  out  the  cargo  0112.500  tons  in  ten  hours,  using 
grabs  of  5  to  15  tons  capacity.  The  propelling  machinery  is  placed 
ri^t  aft  and  develops  from  laoo  to  2200  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  from 
10  to  13  knots.  They  are  well  equipped  with  auxiliary  machinery 
includiM  steam  steering  gear,  steam  winches  and  hoists,  pumps  and 
electric  itght.  The  wheel-noose  and  bridge  are  fitted  attheafterend 
of  a  short  forecastle;  the  officers  are  accommodated  forward  and  the 
crew  aft.  both  being  provided  with  excellent  quarters  (see  fig.  15, 
Plate  II..  and  fig.  16). 

Cdturs. — In  a  number  of  cases  vessels  are  built  to  cany  special 
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cargoes;  Coat  carnring  vessels,  cottiers,  ?re  well-known  examples  of 
this  claas.  One  ol  the  first  colliers  to  be  fitted  with  steam-engines 
wasthcsaiUngveseel*'  Q.E.D.,"builtat  Wallsendin  1844.  and  fitted 
by  Messrs  R.<aW.  Hawthorn  with  auxiliary  machinery  of  20  N.H.P 
driving  a  screw  propeller.  She  was  constructed  of  iron,  had  an  over- 
all length  of  150  ft.  with  a  breadth  of  27)  ft.  In  certain  respects  she 
was  a  remarlable  vessel,  for  she  was  fitted  with  a  double  bottom, 
the  space  between  the  bottoms  being  divided  into  tanks  and  arran>>cd 
for  water  ballast,  a  aystcm  which  has  since  been  re-invented  and  is 
now  common  ina)Uiers  and  in  most  cargo  ships.  The  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  in  colliers  is  especially  great,  as  they  usually  carry 
a  full  cargo  one  way  and  return  empty;  in  their  licht  condition 
sufl&cient  water  balla-.t  ran  be  at  once  added  to  make  them  sea- 
worthy, and  thisatthi-  '  !!>lof  the  voyage  can  be  pumped  out  at  a  small 
cost.  It  was  not  until  lUout  1852  that  steam  alone  began  to  be  relied 
on  for  propetKn|E  ccrfUcrs ;  in  that  year  the  iron  screw  collier,  "  John 
Bowes,  was  built  by  Messrs  Palmer  of  Jarrow;  she  was  152  ft.  long, 
26  ft.  4  in.  beam,  bad  a  dead-weight  capacity  of  about  540  tons,  was 
fitted  with  temp6rary  tanks  for  water  ballast;  had  machinery  of 
70  N.H.P.  pla^d  riRht  aft;  and  she  took  her  cargo  to  London 
m  48  hours.  The  saving  in  time  and  cost,  as  comfMired  with  the 
transport  of  coals  to  London  by  the  aailtn|;  coHiera  then  in  vogue, 
was  very  great,  and  this  led  to  the  building  of  many  other  such 
vessels. 

In  1880  the  ordinary  steam  collier  carried  600 or  700  tons  of  cargo; 
a  steady  increase  in  siie  baa  been  in  progress,  and  the  popular  colUer 
cf  to-day  carries  about  3000  tons,  while  for  long  voyages  vessels  of 
from  8000  to  10,000  tona  capacity  are  used.  While  improvements 
have  been  made  in  hull  and  machinery,  so  also  have  improvenients 
been  made  to  enaUe  the  colliers'  cargoes  to  be  bandied  more  rapidly. 
Appliances  have  been  adc^ited  for  emptying  truckloads  of  coal  into 
the  vessels  when  loaduigi  and  many  arrangements  have  been  devised 
for  discharging  rapidly,  but  derricks  ancTwinchea  supplemented  in 
some  cases  oy  Temperley  tnuisporters  are  still  generally  relied  on. 


An  inteiestlng  vessel  in  which  special  appliances  nave  been  fitted  to 
raduce  the  amount  of  hand  labour  in  oischarvin^  *■  the  "  PaDion," 
built  by  Messrs  Doxford  &  Sons  in  1909.    She  is  of  the  following 


dimensuma:  icngth  269  ft.,  breadth  44)  ft.,  depth  33  ft.;  tonnage 

2^74  tons  gross,  1307  tons  net.  and  can  carry  3100  tona  on  a  draught 

17  ft.  10  in.   She  is  a  ungle  screw  ship  fitted  with  tliree  cylinder 


power,  and  under  trial  conditions  at  Sunderland  the  rate  of  disdiaige 
-was  found  to  be  1000  tons  per  hour. 

OH  Tank  Steamers. — These  form  another  class  of  veaada  buUt  for  a 
particular  cargo,  and  their  construction  and  the  character  of  the 
material  carried  arc  such  that  they  cannot  ordinarily  be  used  for  other 

furpoaes.  In  1863  two  sailing  tank  vessels  were  built  on  the  Tyne. 
n  1873  Messrs  Palmer  built  the"  Vaderland,'.' which  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  on  tank  steamer.  The  oil  carryiny  steamer  Zoroaeter  " 
was  built  in  1877  in  Sweden  and  in  1910  waastdl  on  service.   Sht  1 — 


built  of  sted  of  length  184  ft.,  breadth  27  ft»  dnught  9  ft.,  and  had  a 
loading  capacity  0(350  toiu.  Th«  oil  unks  w  the^*  Zoroaster  "  were 
aefarate  from  tlie  hull,  but  after  successful  triab  other  vessels  were 
tniitt  for  Messrs  Nobel  Bros,  in  which  the  skin  plating  itself  formed 
the  tank.  In  1886  Messrs  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  built  the 
"  Baku,"  and  since  that  date  large  numbers  of  steamers  have  been 
built  for  this  trade,  the  majority  of  them  having  been  built  by  (he 
Armstrong  firm.  Many  of  these  steamers  ate  of  large  dimensions 
while  sonie  are  comparatively  small.  On  the  Caspian  Sea.  for  iiutance, 
numerous  small  steamers  are  employed  conveying  oil  from  the  Baku 
district  to  other  porta,  and  to  towns  along  the  vol^ ;  and  in  other 
places  small  steamers  are  used  for  the  local  distribution  of  oil  brought 
across  the  ocean  and  stored  in  large  depots.  Such  a  small  steamer  is 
the  "  Chtra."  built  by  Smith's  Dock  Company  in  1909;  in  size  and 
appearance  this  vessel  rtsemblts  a  steam  trawler,  she  »  95  ft.  long, 
19  ft.  3  in.  beam,  depth  moulded  7  ft.  Q  In.,  106  tons  gross,  46  tons  net 
tonnage.  The  fish  hold  is  in  this  vessel  replaced  by  a  tank  for  carrying 
oil  in  bulk  and  a  hold  for  case  oil.  Vessels  of  6000  to  13,000  tons 
carrying  capacity  are  now  preftrrrd  by  the  large  companies  for  trans- 
porting oil, over  very  great  distances  on  account  of  their  relatively 
great  economy.  Fig.  12  shows  the  general  arrangements  of  a  typical 
modem  oil  tank  steamer.  As  an  example  of  a  large  oil  vessel,  the 
*'  Pinna,"  engaged  in  carrying  petroleum  from  Russian  ports  to  the 
East,  may  also  oe  mentioned.  She  is  ^20  ft.  long,  52  ft.  broad,  and 
32  ft.  deep,  and  can  carry  9000  tons  of  oil  in  her  fully-laden  condition. 
The  machinery  is  placed  well  aft,  and  the  cargo  space  is  divided  up 
into  twelve  large  unka.  extending  to  the  height  of  the  main  deck,  m 
seven  transverse  bnlkheads  and  a  longitudinal  middle-Hne  bulkhead. 
The  spaces  between  the  transverse  bulkheads  are  called  Nob.  1,3,3, 
4,  5  and  6  holds  respectively,  and  each  hold  has  a  port  and  a  star- 
board tank.     Each  tank  is  provided  with  an  expa— Ion  trunk,  in 

be  small, " 


order  that  the  free  suriace  01  the  oil  may  always  be  small,  I 
much  the  bulk  d  the  latter  may  expand  or  oootnct  with  dian|es  of 
temperature. 

Motor  Ta  nk  Ve«<fa^-Se  vera!  oil  tank  vessels  have  been  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines  instead  of  steam  propelling  machinery. 
In  1903  the"  Vandale  and  "  Sarmat,"  capable  olcarryiac  750  tona 
of  refined  petroleum  each,  were  built  for  Messrs  Nob^  Bros.,  and 
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fitted  with  Diesel  motors  of  360  H.P.  Mer*  neendy  tl»  "  EnuiucI  ■  cofldbiiHd,  ud  h  fittail  «lth  one  deck,  but  hai  (m  tien  of  beam. 
Nobd  "  and  "  Karl  Hagelin  "  have  been  built  (ar  the  bum  finn;  I  B  (fig.  14.  Plue  IL)  ia  a  veeael  widi  a  top-fallant  roncutle.  briibe- 
tbey  an  fitted  with  Diesel  motors  of  IJOO  H.P..  an  j8o  ft.  foot,  I  koua*  aad  poop,  and  a  sinilc  deck.    C  is  an  awninc-deched  imil 


Hold. 


I,  Ciesr  space. 

a,  Cabins. 

},  Engineers' cabins. 

4,  Store. 


Fic.  12.— Geneial  Arrangement  of  •  Modem  Oil-Tank  Steamer, 
5.  Chain  locker.  9,  Coffer  dam.  13,  Donkey  boiler. 


Pump-room. 
Wafer-balU 
Foic>hotd. 


10,  Oil-lank. 
7,  Wafer-ballast  tank.        II,  Boiler-room. 


Engine-room. 


■4,  Galley. 

I  j,  Stcenng  engine  house. 


16,  Cargo  hatch. 

,  Oil  and  car] 

,  Coal  shoot. 


17,  Oil  and  cargo  batch, 
li,  r    ■  • 


46  ft  beam,  i6i  ft  draught  and  carry  4600  tons  of  kerosene  oil. 
The  large  motoi^drivea  vosels  an  arranced  somewhat  similarly  to 
the  steam-driven  pil-iankvessels,  but  with  the  machinery  fitted  in  a 
comparatively  Sorter  space,  no  boiler  ro^  being  then  required. 

Table  X.  gives  the  dimensions,  carrying  capacin^  and  other 
Icadtng   particulars   of   four  cargo   steamers  of   different    types, 


with  two  decks,  but  three  tiers  of  beams.  D  is  a  shetter-declced  vessel 
of  the  highest  class  fitted  with  three  decks  and  four  tieis  of  beuns  and 
having  machinery  of  high  power.  E  is  an  American  lalre  steamer  in 
which  the  draught  was  limited  to  30  ft.,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  smaller  ve^ds  shown  in  fig.  15  (Plate  11.]  and  in  fig.  16  below, 
liesides  the  principal  dimensions  and  light  arid  load  disptaoemeots. 


Table  X. — Types  ef  Cart'  CanyinfSltoDUn. 


Whenbuat 


A. 
BuiltiniWl 


a    . 

BuOt  in  1894. 


C. 
Built  in  1II97. 


D. 
Built  in  1909. 


E. 
Built  in  1909. 


Type  of  Vessel 


Well- 
decked. 


With  Top-gallant 

Forecastle, 

Bridge  House 

and  Poop. 


Awning-decked. 


Sbelter-decked. 


American  Lake 
Steamer. 


Length 

Braadth 

Depth  (moulded) , 

Draught  (without  keel) 

Weight  of  steel  or  iron  in  hull      . 

„        wood,  outfit,  &c,  .       .       »       . 

n       propelling  machinery  .       .      • 

Total  light  displacement        .       .       •       . 

Load  dispUcement  ....       ,       ,       , 

„    block  coefficient     ..... 

Ratio  of  light  to  load  disptucment     . 

Dead-weiBht  carried 

Ratio  of  dead-weigh  t  carried  to  kiad  disptacenwat 

Cargo  capacity  in  cubic  feet 

Tannage  under  deck 


Water-ballast  opacity 


J«3'6' 
35;  8* 
20' 6' 
19' 3' 
820  tons 
Ifi6  „ 
184   ,. 

1170     K 

J740  , 
•71 
Hi 

sSTOtoas 

.687 

■  ■9.000 

1816 
1167 

tS7tons 


300' o' 
40- o* 

19' »' 


.rtnoton* 
SSSO.  >. 

■80 

■»93 
3910100* 

■707 
170,000 

aijo 

»3»S 

1500 

500  tons 


470;  o' 
So'o' 
34' 10' 

a?' 5 
3676  tons 

4800   „ 
16,710  „ 
4l 
.387 
11,910  tons 

Mo,(iao 

7038 

7*96 

4770 
334010ns 


^t' 


tS'o" 
7650  t«u  I 
aiootons 
9«S0  .. 

(500  tons 
•463 

84S0 
n.ioo 
6780 


jBo'o* 

S-o* 
19"  o* 

414s  no* 
300  » 
350  » 

479S  . 

■304 
11.000  tons 
■«9fi 

650.000 
7100 
7168 


and  oiie  steamer  carrying  mails  and  passcngen  as  well  as  a  large  I  the  block  "  coefficients  "  corresponding  to  the  load  conditions  are 
acico.  A  is  a  well-decked  vessel  (fig.  13,  Plate  II.),  having  a  top-  given  m  Table  IV.,  hi  order  to  show  the  fullnesa  of  formcorainDnly 
galuot  forecastle  with  a  long  raised  quarter-deck  and  biidge-bouse  I  adopted  in  these  vessels.    TIk  Ucck  ctiffieient  is  the  nOo  of  the 
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volume  of  the  immened  portion  of  the  ship  to  the  vdlame  of  tlM 
fkwaHelepiped,  whose  length,  breadth  and  depth  are  the  wme  u 
the  length,  breadth  and  mean  draught  (withoul  keel)  of  the  vend 
itself ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  In  three  cues  out  of  the  ive  Biven,  the 
immerved  volume.  i.e.  the  displacement,  is  80,  or  upwsnn  <A  80% 
of  tbb  drcumKcibing  parallelepiped.    The  low  epccdi  which  m 


UL 


.±.1J 


Mi-fmJmWB> 


Fig.  j6. — PUn  of  Great  Lake  Ca^o  Steamer. 

A.  Cargo  bold.  D,  Boiler-room.  G,  OeWft  space. 

B.  Hatches.  E,  Coal-banker.  H.  Water  ballast. 

C.  Engine-room.  F,  Officers*  Qu&tten.  K.  Pilot-house. 


feuod  economical  far  the  "  ocean  tramp,"  admits  of  this  fuMness.  and 
provides  that  capability  for  large  stowage  accommodation  for  cargo 
which  has  brought  it  into  existence.  In  vessels  whose  speed  is  of 
mat  impiMtance  the  block  coefficieoi  varies  from  '5  to  •68,  ttie  lower 
nmit  bein^  reached  on  the  smaller  vessels  on  cross-channel  services; 
and  the  higher  limit  on  very  long  vessels,  such  as  Atlantic  liners. 
In  the  moderately  fast  vessel  D  shown  in  table  the  block  coefficient  is 
-68.  The  total  weight  of  material  in  the  hull,  i^.  the  iron  or  steel  and 
woodwork,  outfit,  Ac.  and  th«  prOpelHnz  machinery,  is  called  the 
vessel's  titht  dUj^actment.  The  load  dis^acemenl  Is  made  up  of  the 
l^bt  diiplaMment,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  ftc,  or 
the  dead-weight  carried;  this,  it  will  be  seen  from  IVble  X.,  variea 
froB  two  to  two  and  a  half  timea  the  amount  of  the  light  displace- 


th^  machtnery  of  9D0  I.H.P.  u  placed  amkhhipe  and  gives  a  speed 
of  13  knots;  two  saloons  are  arranged  forward  and  two  aft  with 
access  to  a  promenade  deck  from  each*  accommodation  (or  MO 
passengers  with  lunage  being  provided.  A  light  wooden  awning 
extends  over  aU.  ^nicse  vessels  are  built  of  steel  and  divided  into 
tight  wtfter-tight  companmencs;  they  were  built  and  put  together 
at  Southampton,  then  taken  to  pieces,  packed  and  shipped 
abroad,  le-erected  and  completed  at  Calcutta. 

Tite  largest  ferry-boats  are  to  be  found  in  America,  and 
an  interesting  example  is  the  "Hamroonton"  built  in 
1906  by  the  New  York  Shipbuildbig  Company.  She  ia 
168  ft.  lott^  overall,  38  ft.  beam,  8  ft.  6  in.  dransht* 
tf^  625  tons  displacement.  A  feature  of  this  vessel  is  tnat 
all  details  are  arranged  with  the  view  to  making  the 
vessel  practically  fireproof,  wood  fittings  being  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  vessel  is  double-ended,  carries  over 
a  thousand  passengers  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
vehicles  on  one  deck.  As  in  many  American  river 
vessels,  the  upper  works  extend  to  a  considerable  width 
b^ond  the  body  of  the  bull  beneath  to  give  larB^  deck 
areas;  the  main  deck  being  about  6  ft.  above  water  and 
55  ft.  wide.  Cart  tracks  are  arranged  akmg  the  midship 
portions  of  the  deck  with  passenger  saloons,  Ac,  at  the 
sides.  A  light  shade  deck  extenda  forward  and  aft  and 
carrtes  a  pi»t  house  near  each  end.  Water-tube  boilers 
and  three  cylinder  compound  engines  of  600  H.P.  are  fitted 
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beneath  the  declc  amidships  and  drive  a  propeller  at  each  end  of  the 
boat.  The  '*  Oakland,"  Bcrkriey  "  and  "  Newark  "  running  at 
San  Francisco  are  much  larger  than  the  "  Hammonton,"  and  have  a 
seating  capacity  for  2ooopeaple  each,  with  a  fine  promenade  deck 
above  the  upper  deck.  Tiie  first  two  are  fitted  with  beam  engines 
driving  side  paddle-wheels,  while  the  third  has  a  screw  propeller  at 
each  end  of  the  ves-Kl  driven  by  vertical  triple  eipansion  engines. 
Each  of  them  burns  oil  fuel  only. 

River  and  Sswnd  Su^mert.— pot  service  on  rivers,  harboon  and 
estuaries  where  the  traflKc  is  considerable,  paddle-wheel  vessels  ef 
limited  speed  are  usually  preferred,  as  possessing  great  raanocuvring 
power,  and  therefore  tM  capability  of  being  brought  alongside  the 
landing-places  with  rapidity  and  safety.    Tbc  padcUe-wheeTstcamer 


Fig.  19.— Great  Lake  Pastebgor  Steamer  "City  of  Clevelood,**  longitudinal  se(;]tioa. 


meat,  except  In  caie  D  In  which  the  machinery  and  the  passenger 
accommodation  absoit)  much  weight.  British  vessels  may  not  be 
loaded  deeper  than  a  certain  mane,  known  for  many  years  as  the 
PlimsoU  mark,  which  has  to  be  placed  on  the  sides  a«  all  merchant 
vessels.  The  mode  of  measunng  tonna^  is  based  on  the  Act 
of  1804,  which  embodies  preceding  legislation  and  subsequent  Acts 
(see  Tonnacg). 

The  numerous  varieties  of  pauengernteamers  may  for  convenience 
m^^^^^  be  taken  in  the  following  order: — Ferry;  River  and  Sound; 
2Jf2r  ^f""**  Channel;  and  Ocean  Steamers;  although  it  must 
^^"^^  be  understood  that  in  many  cases  a  hard  and-fast  line 
cannot  be  dravm  between  steamers  for  the  several  services. 

Ferrj  Steamers. — Ferry  steamen  are  found  on  many  rivers  and 
harbours  in  the  United  Kingdom;  they  perform  hnportant  services 
In  transporting  passengers  and  road  traffic  across  sheltered  waters 
where  bribes  are  not  avaiLible;  and  others  are  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  "  Cnanabacoa," 
a  double-ended  steel  vessel  built  by  Messrs  Cammcll,  Latrd  &  Co.,  for 
ferry  service oa  Havana  Bav,  is  140  ft.  long  overall,  breadth  moulded 
38  ft.,  depth  moulded  amidships  13  ft.  2\  in.  WcH-dccorntcd  saloons 
12  ft.  hign  extend  along  the  alaes  of  the  vessel,  and  between  them  are 
woorf-pavcd  tracks  for  30  to  40  carts  and  horses.  One  thousand 
passengers  can  be  earned,  and  a  line  promenade  deck  for  them 
extends  over  the  saloons,  &c.  Above  afl  a  light  sun  dec1i_ extends 
fight  fore  and  aft.  Compound  surface-con  dens  ins  engines  are 
fitted  with  a  screw  propeller  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  which  drive 
ber  mthnr  way  at  from  10  to  u  knots.  She  made  the  pas<a)ce  to 
Havana  under  her  own  steam.  A  number  of  ferry-boats  have  been 
built  by  Messrs  Thornycroft  lor  service  In  India;  they  are  105  ft. 
long  ovarall.  of  30  ft.  beam.  10  ft.  moulded  depth  and  s  ft.  dra*|ht : 


*  City  of  neveland,"  midship  sectioiL 

*'  La  Marnerite,"  which  formerly  in  the  summer  months  made 
trips  from  London  to  the  coast  of  Kent  and  to  France,  now  conducts 
service  between  Liverpool  and  North  Wale».  She  is  330  ft.  loiw. 
has  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  passengers,  and  ob- 
tained aa  knots  with  7500  I.H.P.  on  trial.  Another  well-known 
Thame*  staamer  is  the  '*  Royal  Sovettien,"  of  length  300  ft.,  breadth 
33  ft.,  depth  moulded  10  ft.  6  in.,  draugnt  6  ft.  6  tn.,  tonoage  891  tons 
grosa,  190  too*  net  ;carryiagaj»  passengers  at  ft  speed  of  31  koot*. 
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Excursion  steamfrfs  working  round  (lie  coast  are  frequently  of 
similar  type  to  this  vessel,  but  of  less  length  and  less  extensive  open 
promenade  decks.  A  popular  south  coast  pleasure  steamer,  built  in 
1009,  is  the  paddle  boat  "  Bournemouth  Queen,"  shown  in  fig.  17 
(Plate  X.).  She  is  200  ft.  long,  24,  ft.  breadth  moulded  and  48  [t.6in. 
outside  guards,  8  ft.  moulded  depth,  tonnage  353  tons  gross,  139  tons 
net;  she  can  carry  610  passengers  on  a  No.  3  certificate  and  70^  on  a 
No.  4  certificate.  Her  displacement  at  5  ft.  2  in.  load  draught  is  406 
tons  and  her  speed  15^  knots.  The  "  King  Edward,"  a  steamer 
which  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  in  1901,  is  250  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide, 
10  ft.  6  in.  deep  to  the  main  deck,  and  17  ft.  9  in.  to  the  promenade 
deck.  She  was  the  first  passenger  steamer  to  be  driven  oy  Parsons 
steam  turbine.  Her  speed  is  20  knots.  A  second  turbine  steamer, 
the  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  began  to  run  on  the  Clyde  in  1902;  she  is 
generally  similar  to  the  "  King  Edward,"  but  larger  and  taster. 

These  vessels  are  popular  because  of  their  great  speed  and  the 
absence  of  vibration.  They  have  been  followed  by  others  such  as  the 
"  Kingfisher  "  on  the  Thames  and  the  "  Atalanta  "  on  the  Clyde. 
The  latter  being  227  ft.  long,  27  ft.  beam,  depth  10  ft.  6  in.,  draught 
5  ft.  6  in.,  displacement  520  tons  and  gross  tonnage  400;  the 
jnachinery  of  2500  H.P.  gives  a  speed  of  18  knots,  and  is  of  interest  as 
it  was  utilized  for  very  extensive  shop  experiments  to  obtain  data  for 
the  construction  of  the  turbines  of  tne  great  Cunarders.  Numerous 
steamers  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  the 
Continent,  but  the  finest  arc  employed  on  the  rivers  and  harbours  of 
America,  together  with  large  numbers  of  a  smaller  class.  Most  of 
the  light-draught  river  steamers  of  the  United  States  are  buUt  of 
wood,  but  those  employed  elsewhere  are  usually  fcuilt  of  steel.  The 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  {fig.  18,  Plate  HI.),  built  of  steel  in  1906,  one  of 
the  moat  famous  river  boats  of  America,  carries  5000  passengers,  for 
whom  five  decks,  which  have  a  breadth  of  82  ft. — the  full  width  over 
the  paddlc-boxea — are  set  apart.  She  is  380  ft.  long,  45  ft.  breadth 
moulded,  13  ft.  5  in.  moulded  depth,  draught  8  ft.,  freeboard  amid- 
ships 6  ft.  3  in.,  tonnage  gross  2847  tons.  The  old  walking-beam 
arraiijjement  of  engines,  lor  many  years  a  distinctive  feature  of 
American  river  steamers,  is  in  this  vessel  replaced  by  inclined,  tliree- 
cylinder,  compound,  direct  acting  engines;  her  feathering  paddle 
wheels  are  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  her  speed  is 
23  knots. 

Some  of  the  boats  of  the  Fall  River  Line  are  larger  than  the 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  ";  the  "  Puritan  "  is  420  ft.  long,  of  7500  I. H.P. 
and  4650  tons  gross;  the  "  Priscilla,"  built  in  1904,  is  very  similar 
to  the  "  Puritan,"  but  is  440  ft.  long  and  20}  ft.  depth  moulded;  her 
moulded  breadth  is  saj  ft.  and  her  decks  extend  to  an  extreme 
breadth  of  93  ft.;  her  tonnage  is  5292  tons  gross;  the  side  wheels  are 

f5  ft.  in  diameter  and  14  ft.  wide, driven  by  inclined  engines  of  8500 
■  H.P,,  and  running  at  about  2^  revolutions  per  minute  maintain  a 
•peed  of  about  15  knots  on  service.  A  still  larger  vessel  of  the  same 
type  is  the  "  Commonwealth,"  which  is  456  ft.  overall;  breadth  of 
hull  55  ft.,  breadth  of  decks  outside  guards  96  ft.,  horsepower  ii.ooo. 
The  "  Puritan,"  "  Priscilla  "  and  "  Commonwealth  "  run  on  night 
service  only  to  Fall  River  through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  is  very  large;  the  "  Priscilla,"  for  instance, 
can  sleep  1500  persons  besides  her  crew  of  over  200.  In  thete  vessels 
the  freeboard  is  carried  to  one  deck  higher  than  in  the  "  Hendrick 
Hudson,"  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  exposed  ocean  portion  of 
their  passage  with  safety;  and  they  form  a  link  between  the  fast 
river  steamer  and  the  fast  cross-channel  steamer.  Similar  passenger 
vessels  are  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  example  being  the  "  City 
of  Cleveland  "  (fig.  19),  built  in  I908,  of  the  following  dimensions: 
length  overall  ^04  ft.,  breadth  hull  proper  54  ft.,  width  over  paddle- 
boxes  92  ft.  6  in.,  depth  22  ft.;  tonnage  4568  tons  gross,  2403  tons 
net.  She  is  built  of  mild  steel,  divided  into  10  principal  water-tight 
compartments  and  fitted  with  a  cellular  double  bottom,  and  has  a 
water  chamber  of  100  tons  capacity  to  check  rolling  in  a  sea  way. 
The  engines  are  compound,  three-cylinder,  inclined,  connected 
directly  to  cranks  on  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  the  diameters  of  the 
c^'lindcrs  being  one  of  54  in.  and  two  of  82  in.,  and  the  stroke  8  ft.; 
eight  single-ended  cylindrical  boilers  fitted  with  Howden  forced 
draught  supply  steam  at  160  tb,  and  on  scr\'ice  the  vessel  can  main- 
tain 20  m.  or  175  knots  per  hour  without  difficulty,  developing  about 
6000  l.H.P.  at  ?8  revolutions  per  minute. 

Cross-Channel  Steamers. — Cross-channel  steamers  are  of  a  heavier 
type  than  those  just  considered  and  require  higher  freeboard  and 
better  sea-keeping  qualiries  to  be  able  to  make  passages  across  more 
exposed  waters  in  all  weathers.  Over  200  such  vessels  are  employed 
carrj'ing  mails,  passengers,  luggage,  cattle  and  merchandise  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  continental  ports. 
The  mail  service  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  has  for  many 
years  employed  a  number  of  ^ilendid  vessels  of  this  class.  The  four 
paddle-steamera,  "  Ulster,"  Munster,"  "  Leinster  "  and  "  Con- 
naught. "*built  in  i860,  were  337  ft.  long,  3s  ft.  broad  and  19  ft. 
deep; their  speed  was  18  knots  with  6000  l.H.P.  A  vessel  of  the 
same  type,  but  larger,  named  the  "  Ireland,"  was  added  to  the  licet 
In  1885.  In  1896  and  1897  four  new  twin-screw  steamers  were  built, 
and  received  the  same  names  as  the  four  vessels  built  in  i860,  which 
they  ha\'e  replaced.  Their  length  is  360  ft.,  breadth  41  ft.  6  in., 
depth  29I  ft.,  tonnage  2633  tons  gross,  733  tons  net.  and  displacc- 
IDcnt  5230  tons  at  14  ft.  0  in.  load  draught.  Their  engines  are  of 
9000  l.H.P.  and  seft-going  ^»ed  33  knots,  over  24  koota  having  been 


reached  on  tnal.  They  have  sleeping-berths  (or  238  firat-daii  aad 
124  second-class  passengers,  and  large  dining  and  other  public  raanii 
for  general  accommodation. 

In  recent  years  large  numbers  of  very  fine  vesseU  of  itii  ini 
channel  type  have  been  built  for  other  services.  la  1^3  tke 
"  Queen,"  the  first  turbine  vessel  for  the  Dover-Calais  service,  vat 
built  by  Messrs  Denny  of  Dumbarton;  she  is  310  ft.  long  and  <rt>- 
taincd  21}  knots.  In  1905  the  "  Invicta"  was  built  of  the  lanie 
dimensions  and  boiler  power,  and  by  means  of  improved  turbines 
the  speed  was  increased  to  23  knots.  In  the  same  year  the  Midknd 
Railway  Company  ordered  three  vessels  each  330  ft.  long,  42  ft.  bean 
and  25  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth;  and  a  fourth  similar  but  a  foot  wider. 
Two  of  these  vessels,  the  "  Antrim  "  and  "  Donegal,"  were  fitted  wkh 
four-cylinder  triple-expansion  engines  driving  twin  screws;  the  tUid 
and  fourth,  the  '  Londonderry  "  and  "  Manxman."  were  fitted  witk 
turbines  of  6doo  and  8000  H.P.  respectively.  All  had  cylindrical 
boders  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  "  Antrim  "  did  better  than  the 
"  Donegal"  and  obtained  a  speed  of  2186  knots  with  vtty  ifr 
markable  economy;  of  the  turbine  \*cs3els,  the  "  Manxmaa  (fid 
better  than  the  "  Londonderry,"  reaching  2312  knots,  and  pnmug 
more  economical  than  the  "  Antrim  "  at  all  speeds  above  14  knota. 

Other  successful  vcswls  of  this  class  are  the"  St  George  '*  aad  three 
sister  vessels,  350  ft,  long,  2500  tons  displacement,  II.ooo  H.P.  w>d 
22  i  knots  speed,  built  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for 
service  from  Fishguard  to  Rosslarc;  and  the  "  Princesse  Eluabctb," 
of  24  knots,  employed  on  the  Dover-Ostcnd  service.  But  ad  thcie 
vessels  were  surpassed  by  the  "  BcQ-my-Chrcc,"  built  at  Bmm 


Fic.  29. — Section  of  "  Mauretania.' 


for  the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company.  She  Is  375  ft.  looc* 
46  ft.  beam.  18  ft.  6  in.  moulded  depth,  cames  2549  passenEcn  00  a 
No.  2  certificate,  and  displaces  3353  tons  at  13  ft.  5  in.  drau^t.  On 
trial  she  attained  25)  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  and  mamtaincd 
24}  knots  for  over  6  hours;  on  &er\'ice  &he  averages  24  knots  at  sea 
and  23  knots  between  the  Liverpool  landing  stage  and  Doug^las  foa. 
Numbers  of  cross-channel  steamers  arc  owned  by  continental  com- 

Canics,  among  which  the  "  Prinses  Juliana  "  (fig.  20,  Plate  111.)  and 
er  two  sister  vessels,  belonging  to  the  Zecland  Steamship  Cofflpaaycf 
Holland,  run  on  the  night  service  between  Qucenboro'  and  Ffitthu^. 
Theyare35oft.  long,42ft.6in.  beam,  16  (t.  4  in.  depth,  p-osstofuuge 
2885  tons;  they  have  tour-cylinder  triple-expanaon  engines  ol  10,000 
H.P.,  and  attained  22  ^  knots  on  themde.  and  22  knots  on  a  nxboun* 
run;  they  have  excellent  accommodation  for  350  passengers. 

For  services  on  which  relatively  large  cargoes  and  fewer  pasKi^en 
are  carried  smaller  vessels  of  less  speed  are  built,  such  as  the 
"  Rowan,"  built  by  Messrs  D.  &  \V.  Henderson  &  Co.  for  the  Laird 
Line  service  between  Gla^ow  and  Dublin.  She  is  292  ft.  Ioe^  38  ft* 
beam,  17  ft.  6  in.  depth  moulded,  has  sleeping  accommodation ioraoo 
passengers,  triple-expansion  engines,  ana  a  speed  of  16  knots. 

In  America  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  cross-channel  typeluvt 
recently  been  built.  One  of  these,  the  "  Governor  Cobb,"  290  ft. 
long,  54  ft.  beam,  20  ft.  6  in.  rnoulded  depth.  14  ft.  draught  loaded, 
was  the  first  merchant  vessel  in  America  to  be  driven  by  turbino. 
She  was  followed  bv  the  "  Harvard  "  and  "  Yale  "  of  the  same  type, 
407  ft.  overall,  63  ft.  extreme  breadth.  16  ft.  draught  loaded ;  tmry 
carry  800  passengers  and  600  tons  freight  00  a  night  ser\'ice  betwrta 
New  York  and  Boston;  turbines  of  1o.(kx>  H.P.  give  thcra  a  speed  ol 
20  knots,  making  them  at  the  time  the  fastest  sca-golng  veutis  on 
the  American  coast. 

The  "  Prince  Rupert,"  "  Princess  Charlotte,"  &c.,  recently  hmit 
for  ser\'ice  on  the  western  coast  of  Canada,  also  belong  to  thissectioa, 
The  first-named  (fig.  21,  Plate  HI.)  is  306  ft.  long,  42  ft.  beam,  24  ft. 
moulded  depth.  At  15  ft.  draught  her  displacement  is3i5<»toos.o( 
which  1000  tons  is  cargo;  she  190(3379  tons  gross.  6000  LH.P.  axMShtf 
speed  i8i  knots.  The  "  Prince  George  "  ts  similar  to  the  "'  FViaoe 
Rupert  "  and  obtained  192  knots  on  trial  at  13  ft.  3  in.  draught  and 
263^  tons  displacement:  both  vcsbcU  can  carr)'  220  first -cUm  and  ■ 
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Iirge  number  of  second-class  passcngerv.  The"  Princws  Charlotte  " 
b  of  3600  tons  and  20  knots  i>pced. 

Japan  has  built  and  engined  two  crosA>channcl  fctcaniers,  which 
maintain  a  sei^'ice  between  Japan  and  Korea.  They  are  335  ft.  long, 
43  ft.  beam,  gross  tonnage  3200.  displacement,  at  17  ft.  draught. 
3880  tons.  Parsons  turbines  of  6500  H.P.,  made  in  Japan,  are  fitted 
and  give  a  ipeed  of  2 1  knots. 

Ocean  Liners.— The  article  on  Steamship  Lines  gives  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  great  shipping  companies.  The  steamships  of  12,000 
tons  and  upwards,  referred  to  on  page  873,  are  shown  in  Table  XI. : — 

Table  XI, —  Vessels  of  12,000  Tons  and  upwards  ajtoal  June  igio. 
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Name 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


British.^ 
Mauretania 
Lusttania 
Adriatic 

BaJcic     .... 
Cedric    .... 
Celtic      .... 
CoTonia 
Carmania 
Oceanic  .     . 

Arabic  .     . 

Laurentic     .     . 
Meganctc 
Minnewaska 
Saxotiia 

Empress  of  Ireland 
Empress  of  Britain 


3«.938 
3 '.550 
24.54< 
23.876 
21.035 
30,904 
19.687 
19.524 
17.274 
15.801 
14.892 
14.878 
14.3 '7 
14.381 
I4.>9' 
14.189 
14.067 


J5  other  vessels  of 
13,000-14,000  tons 


326.945 

3»7.358 


42  vessels.    Total  644.303 


DuUH, 
Rotterdam 
Niew  Amsterdam 
Koordam 
Rijndam 
Potsdam 


a4.M9 
16,967 
".53' 
12.527 
12,522 


5  ships.    Total   .     78.696 


A  nurican. 
Ndnnesota ' 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 


30,718 
13.639 
13.639 


3  ships.    Total  .     47,996 


Name. 


Gro!» 
Tonnage 


German, 

George  Washington       .      .  25.570 

Kaisefin  Augusle  Victoria  24.581 

Amerika 22.632 

Kronprinzcssin  CeciUe        .  19,503 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  11.        .      .  19.361 

President  Lincoln  .      .  t8,i68 

f*residcnt  Grant       .      .      .  18,072 

Berlin 17.324 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  17,082 

Oeveland 16,960 

Dcutschland       ....  16,502 

Cincinnati 16,339 

Kronprinr  Wilhelm        .      .  14.90^ 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Crosse  14.349 


361,341 
8  other  vessels  of  I3,ooo* 
14,000  tons       ....   103,435 


22  ships.     Total 


Lapland 
Finland 
Kroonland     4 
Vaderland     . 


Belgian. 


364.776 


17.540 
12,185 
12,185 

I3,0l8 


4  ships.    Total 


53.928 


La  Provence 
EUpagne 


13.753 
13.600 


3  ships.     Total 


27.353 


Japanese. 
Tcnyo  Maru  * 
Chiyo  Maru 


13.454 
13-426 


3  ships.     Total 


36,880 


Summary. 


Country. 


British 
German    . 
Dutch 
Betfian     . 

American 

French 

Japanese 


Grand  Total 


Ships  in  No.     Gross  Tonnage.    Average  (Tons) 


80 


644.303 
364.776 
78,696 
53.928 
47.996 
27.353 
36.880 


(.243,932 


15.34» 
16.581 
15.739 
13.482 
15.999 
13.676 
13.440 


15.549 


Atlantic  Liners. — The  Atlantic  liners  running  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  the  best  known  of  all  ocean  liners; 
ihey  exhibit  the  highest  attainment  of  excellence  in  merchant-ship 
building,  and  their  great  sixe  and  speed,  and  continuous  rivalry, 
excite  universal  interest. 

Particulars  of  the  famous  liners  which  have  bad  a  share  m  the 


development  of  the  trans-Atlantic  service  froni   1819  to  1900  are 

given  in  Table  XII..  some  of  which  is  taken  Iron?  The  Atlantic  Ferry 
y  A.  J.  Maginnis.    The  "  Persia  "  (fig.  33,  Plate  IV.)  was  the  first 


iron  steamer  to  be  placed  on  the  Atlantic  service  by  the  Cunard 
Company  (1856).  She  was  followed  two  years  later  by  the 
•'  Great  Eastern."  688  ft.  long,  828  ft.  broad.  48-3  ft.  depth  and 
32,160  tons  displacement  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  18.915  tons  and 
11,000  HP.,  giving  her  a  speed  ol  13  knots  by  paddle-wheels  and 
•crew.   She  was  built  from  designs  by  I.  K.  Brunei,  and  remained  the 


*  "  Titanic."  launched  October  10.  43.500  tons. 

*  Sister  vessel  "  Dakota  "  was  lost  on  Japan  coast  March  1907- 

*  A  third  vesael  of  same  size  was  being  completed. 


Lirgesl  vessel  afloat  until  the  "  Cedric  "  was  built  45  years  later. 
Fig.  23  is  the  "  City  of  Rome,"  built  in  1881  at  Barrow  for  the  Inman 
Line,  one  of  the  most  graceful  vessels  placed  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
*'  Campania  "  (fig.  24)  and  her  sister-ship  the  "  Lucania,"  each  600  ft. 
long  and  built  in  1893  for  the  Cunard  Company  by  the  Fairhcld 
Shipbuilding  Company,  held  the  record  for  fast  passages  across  the 
Atlantic  for  several  years.  With  twin  screws  and  tnple^ixpansion 
engines  they  attainccl  a  speed  of  23i  knots  on  trial  with  31,050  I.H. P. 
On  her  best  runs  the  "  Lucania  "  crossed  the  Atlantic,  2823  nautical 
miles,  in  5  days  8  hours  38  minutes,  the  mf^n  speed  being  22  knots 
for  the  run,  maintained  with  a  consumption  of  coal  amounting  to 
3oi  tons  an  hour. 

In  the  'fifties  the  Collins  Line  took  the  record  for  speed  to  America. 
but,  apart  from  that,  the  competition  was  chiefly  between  British 
companies  until  1897,  when  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dcr  Grossc  "  made 
a  better  record  than  the  "  Campania  "  or  "  Lucania,"  and  for  ten 
years  from  that  date  the  fastest  vessels  were  in  German  hands.    The 

I3eutschland  "  (fig.  25,  Plate  V.),  built  at  Stettin  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  took  the  record  in  1900.  traversing  the  Atlantic  from 
New  York  to  the  Eddystone  in  5  days  17  hours  28  minutes,  at  a  mean 
speed  of  33-36  knots.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Co.  added  three 
splendid  ve^els:  the  "  Kronprinr  Wilhelm  "  in  1901,  the  "  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  11."  in  1903,  and  the  "  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie"  in  1906, 
the  machinery  being  respectively  of  35,000, 42,000  and  45,000  I.H. P. 
and  forming  the  finest  series  of  reciprocating  engines  ever  built  for 
ships.  The  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II."  raised  the  record  on  the  home- 
ward run  to  33-71  knots,  and  made  practically  the  same  speed  as  the 
"  Deutschland  "  on  the  outward  run,  viz.  23-12  knots.  The  "  Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie  "  (fig.  36.  Plate  VL)  raised  the  outward  record  to 
33-31  knots,  and  homeward  her  best  passage  was  at  33.58  knots. 

In  190^  the  British  government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Cunard  Companj;  under  which  two  vessels  of  24  to  35  knots  speed 
across  the  Atlantic  were  to  be  built  for  mail  and  passenger  service, 
and  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty  in  time  of  war.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement  the  "  Mauretania  "  (fig.  27,  Plate 
VI.)  was  built  by  Swan,  Hunter,  Wigham  Richardson  &.  Co.,  and  the 
"  Lusitania  "  by  John  Brown  &  Co.,  and  both  were  supplied  with 
Parsons  turbines  of  70,000  H.P.  driving  four  screws.  The  latter 
vessel  was  the  first  on  service  !n  1907,  and  at  once  regained  for 
Great  Britain  the  Atlantic  record,  the  "  Mauretania  "  following  a 
little  bter  and  doing  still  better.  Both  vessels  maintained  very 
high  speeds,  and  steadily  improved  their  records,  until  the 
"  Mauretania  "  averaged  26-06  knots  and  the  "  Lusitania  "  25-85 
knots  on  the  passage.  They  are  790  ft.  long  overall,  of  88.  ft. 
beam,  57  ft.  moulded  depth,  43,000  tons  displacement  on  a  draught 
of  33i  ft.  and  of  33,000  tons  gross  tonnage.  They  are  thus  100  It. 
longer,  5  ft.  wider,  6000  tons  more  displacement  and  of  70%  greater 
gross  tonnage  than  the  "  Great  Eastern."  Figure  28  is  a  section  of 
the  "  Mauretania,'*  which  sbowa  clearly  the  great  height  of  the 
decks. 

The  French  liner  "  La  Provence  "  was  built  in  1905,  of  13,753 
tons  gross,  and  33  knots  speed.  On  her  displacement  of  19,160  tons 
she  must  carry  about  3500  tons  of  coal  for  the]  voyage,  which  leaves 
a  margin  of  about  900  tons  for  passengers  and  cargo.  The  "  France," 
launched  September  10,  is  of  23,000  tons,  45.000  H.P.  and  234  knots. 

A  notable  tendency  in  recent  years  is  to  build  vessels  of  great 
size  to  run  at  more  moderate  speeds.  The  American  liners  "  St 
Louis"  and  "St  Paul"  (fig.  29,  Plate  VIL),  built  in  1895,  are  o{ 
11,630  tons  gross  and  21  knots;  while  the  "  Finland  "  and  '  Kroon- 
Und,"  built  in  America  in  1903,  are  of  12,185  tons  and  only  16  knots. 
The  last-namwl  vessels  are  now  running  under  the  Dclgian  f!ag  (rce 
TableXIL).  The"  Caronia  "and"  Carmania."  built  by  the  Cunard 
Company  in  1905,  furnished  e^ndence  of  the  advantage  of  the  turbine 
for  Atlantic  liners,  and  also  illustrate  the  gain  due  to  a  lower  speed. 
Their  dimensions  are  given  in  Table  XIL;  as  compared  with"  La 
Provence  "  it  will  be  seen  that,  they  are  of  12,000  tons  greater  dis- 
placement, 2  knots  less  speed  and  10.000  less  H.P.  Allowing  for  the 
voyage  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  "  La  Provence," 
these  vessels  thus  have  a  margin  of  about  10.000  tons  compared 
with  the  900  tons  of  that  vessel,  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
cargo  may  betaken  when  required.  The"  Rotterdam, "of  24. i70tons 
gross  tonnage,  can  load  to  a  displacement  of  37,200  tons.  Her  speed 
IS  17  knots:  the  reduction  of  engine-power  gives  space  and  weight 
for  no  less  than  3585  passengers  and  nearly  13.000  tons  of  cargo  aitec 
allowing  for  accommodation  of  crew  and  for  coal,  water  and  stores  for 
the  voyage.  The  second  "Oceanic,"  of  17,274  tons  (fig.  30,  Plate 
v.),  built  in  1809  for  the  White  Star  Company,  was  the  largest 
vessel  then  built  and  had  31-S  knots  speed;  she  was  followed 
by  the  "  Celtic,"  "  Odric."  "  Baltic  "  and  Adriatic  "  for  the  same 
company,  of  16  to  18  knots  speed  and  size  increasing  up  to  nearly 
35,000  tons  gross.   These  vessels  each  carry  about  3000  passengers  as 


well  as  a  crew  of  350  and  upwards,  and  very  large  cargoes.  The 
"  Adriatic"  (fig.  31,  Plate  VIL)  is  of  24,5^1  tons  gross.  30%  greater 
tonnage  than  the '^  Gnat  Eastern."  The'^  Tiunlc^'and^' Olj^mjpc." 


which  in  i9ro  were  In  course  of  building  by  Harland  &  wojff  for 
the  White  Star  Line,  are  not  only  much  larger  than  the  "  Adriatic," 
but  they  are  90  ft.  longer,  of  13.000  tons  greater  tonnage  and  of  18,000 
tons  j^reater  displacement  than  the  "  Mauretania  ";  a  combinatior» 
of  reciprocating  and  turbine  machinery  of  50,000  H.P.  is  provided 
for  driving  the  vesscb  at  a  speed  of  21  knots. 
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•  iatmaat  of  i6  m.  Ffe .  36  tkoM  tfct  pnCIt  nad  dcek  (thin  t>f  I  lory  Mrriet  fcetwcM  SiMka  lad  Ccmur  inm  TMUon  to 
this  veiieU  for  wfaich,  with  other  puticlun  of  thi  Danish  (erriet,  I  Sawoitz,  a  diitanee  of  6s  tt.  For  this  lefvice  the  "  Drtttaiaf- 
«e  an  indebted  to  Imknalitaal  Mann*  Emtlmetmt.   Paitknlni  |  Victotia  "  (fit.  37.  Plate  IX.)  «*a  built  by  Mean  Sma.  Uaater, 


Fig.  36.— Profile  and  Deck  Plant  ol  Twm.Sctew  Feny  "  Christian  IX." 


of  the  most  Important  Daniih  tnln.carTying  vessels  are  given  In 
Tabic  XIII. 

The  longest  ferry,  from  Gjedscr  to  WarTicmundc,  traverse*  a 
distance  01  48  m.  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  on 
this  ferry  the  "  Prinscsse  Alexandrine  "  and  "  Prios  Christtan  ".are 


Wighara  RIchardion  ft  Co.  Her  dimensions  are:  length  370  (t.  <ntt 
aD,  350  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  breadth  extrame  S3  ft.  A  in..  3»je 
tons  gross,  displacement  4270  tons  dead'Weight  capacity,  600  tons 
at  a  draught  of  16  ft.  6  in.,  5400  I.H.P.  and  spMd  16)  knota.  IVo 
rail  tracks  are  provided,  tlM  tnina  are  shipped  at  the  stem  and  art 


Tans  XIII. 


NKaeof  FKiy. 


Christian  IX. 
Prtnicsse 
Alexaiulrine 

Piifts  Christian 
Korsoer 

Kjoebenhavn 

Helsingbcrg     . 

Marie  . 


Valdemar  . 
Lille  Badt 


Tn» 


Twin  screw,  double  track 

Paddle    wheel,    doubk 

track    .     . 
Twin  screw,  double  track 
Paddle    wheel,    double 

track 

Paddle    wheel,    double 

track 

Single  forward  and  aft 

screw,  single  track 
Two    screws    aft,    one 

screw  forward,  single 

track 


Single  screw,  single 
track,  ice-breaker 

Paddle  wheel,  single 
track 

Paddle  wheel,  single 
track 


Lmitlu. 


a>3'9' 

333' 6* 
284' 9' 

35»'*' 

878*  O* 
iHo'o' 

J04'6' 

14«'o' 
140*  6' 


290' e* 

281'  o' 
ayifo' 

9J3fo' 

iTfo' 

•W3' 
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139' o' 
167'  o' 
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48' 6' 
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41' 6' 

34'o' 

S4'»' 

3»'o' 

3I'6' 

31' 6' 
»6'o' 

s6'o' 


j«'o' 

«I'6' 
57*9' 
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SS'o* 

43'o' 
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44' «• 
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18' 9' 
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16' o' 
i6'9' 
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employed.    Two  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  Prussian  govern-  |  completely  piMected  from  the  weather  when  on  bovrd, 
ment  also  work  on  this  ferry,  and  the  great  success  of  the  service    of  the  ship  being  completed  as  usual  for  a  sea-going 
led  to  the  Swbdisb  and  German  governments  undenaking  a  direct  I  full-siaed  psserngtr  or  sleeping  carriagca  can  be  taken. 
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Plate  IX. 


Fig.  38.  —  River  Volga  Train  Ferry. 


'  ^  '  '        'd'" 


Fig.  37.  —  Sea-going  Train  Ferry  Steamer  Drottning  Victoria. 


{Frank  (r  Sons.) 


Fig.  39.  —  Ice-breaking  Steamer  Ermack. 
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Plate  XI. 


Fig.  42.— Sailing  Yacht,  with  Auxiliary  Steam  Power,  Sunbeam. 


Fig.  43.— Imperial  German  Steam  Yacht  IlokensoUern. 


(Pholo,  West.) 


Fig.  44.— The  Royal  Steam  Yacht  Alexandra.  ^  (*#«««) 
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Plate  XIII. 


Fig.  I.— H.M.S.  Victory. 


Fig.  64.— H.M.S.  Dreadnought. 
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Fig.  s6.— H.M.S.  Hannibal  (Majestic  Class). 


Fig.  s8.— H.M.S.  King  Edward  VII. 


Fig.  60.— II.M.S.  Agamemnon  (.Lord  Ndson  Class). 
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Plate  XV. 


Fig.  57.— H.M.S.  Bulwark. 


Fig.  8 1. — Norwegian  Norge. 


Fig.  98. — Chilean  Chacabuco. 
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Fig.  66— V.S.A.' lUittois. 


Fig.  70.— German  Kaiser  Frederick  III. 
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Plate  XVII. 
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Fig.  79. — Brazilian  Minos  Geraes. 


Fig.  69.— H.M.S.  Triumph. 


Fig.  68.— U.S.A.  Michigan. 
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Plate  XXI. 
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Fig.  91.— H.M.S.  Drake. 


Fig.  97. — Italian  Piemonte. 


Fig.  105.— French  Jules  MicheUt. 


M.  BortaOl,  ToKtam.) 
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Plate  XXV. 


Fig.  117.— Turbinia. 


Fig.  120.— U.S.A.  Bainbridge. 


Fig.  I ji.— Japanese  Ay». 
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Plate  XXVII. 


Fig.  122. — Holland  Submarine. 


Fig.  123. — Holland  Submarine, 


Fig.  1 24. — Holland  Submarine. 


Fig.  12$.— Holland  Submarine. 


Fig.  128.— French  Submersible  Vendlmiaire. 


{Photo,  CrM.) 
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Fig.  129. — British  Submarine  C  32. 


(CriU.) 


Fig.  130.— British  Submarine  D  i. 


(CnM.) 


Fij.  131.— British  Submarine  Flotilla  at  Portsmouth.  (CrtH.) 
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, .         Ballot  tub  SIC  previdad,  ■ad  psneifnletittfifugal 

pompt  ttted,  M  that  tha  trim  o(  the  vmel  can  be  adjuited  at 
aecceiary  whDe  embarking  and  duembaridng  the  tnina;  ahe  ia 
built  ipeciaUy  itrong  ao  that  the  can  be  driven  through  ioe  during 
tht  winter  montha. 

In  1833  the  "  Solano,"  a  large  train  terry  406  ft.  long*  vaa  built 
by  Meain  Harlan  &  HoUittgawofth  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  run 
beta ecn  Bemida  and  Porto  Caata  ia  connexion  with  the  Central 
Ruiific  railway.  In  1899  the  American  nilwaya  employed  nearly  aoo 
fcrrica,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  over  aooo  large  wmajogm,  and 
by  1909  the  numfaera  and  capacity  had  increaacd  to  about  three  timca 
thoee  afliounta,  on  Lake  Michigan  alone  nine  iuch  ferriea  being  at 
work. 

Two  other  Interaating  examples  of  train  ferriea  were  buih  on  the 
Tyn*  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armitrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1895  and 
1896,  the  former  for  aervice  on  the  river  Volga,  and  the  latter  for 
aervioe  on  Lake  Baikal  ia  Siberia.  The  Vol^  haa  a  riae  and  fall  of 
no  ttm  than  45  ft.  between  niring  and  mtdsummer,  and  the  ice 
npon  it  in  winter  ia  uaually  >  it.,  and  aometinie*  3  ft.,  thick;  thua 
tne  pcoblon  pteaented  conaidcnble  difficultiea,  which  were  iacreaied 
by  the  fact  that  the  locka  of  the  Marinaky  canal  aystem,  through  which 
■U  veaada  bound  for  the  Volga  mint  paaa,  are  of  auch  dinenaona 
that  it  waa  impoasible  for  vesiela  of  autncieot  lize  to  be  got  thniugfa 
In  one  piece.  It  waa  drcidnri  to  uie  two  veaaels  to  do  the  work,  Uie 
first  to  act  only  as  an  ice-breaker,  and  the  atbtt  to  act  only  as 


I  traiD.carTier.  The  ice-breaker  was  built  ia  two  pieces,  thenattinf 
being  at  the  longitudinal  middle4ine  plane  of  the  veaseL  Tais  waa 
aatittactorily  earned  out  by  means  of  a  double  loogitudiaal  middle* 


after  paaaiag  through  tin  last  1 
lei«th  t47  ft.,  breadth  37  ft.  6  ii 
fitted  with  compound  engines  a 


liae  buHdiead  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  voaeL   On  arrival 
at  the  canal  she  was  divided  into  halves,  and  was  Joined  up  again 

gh  tin  laat  of  the  kicka.    Her  dimeosiona  were: 

I  in.  and  depth  t6  ft.  6  ia.,  and  ahe  waa 
compound  enginca  and  twin  acrewa.  The  feny  steamer 
haeU  (te.  3»,  Hate  IX.)  waa  251  ft  Itm,  of  SS  't.  6  In.  beam,  and 
of  14  tt.  6  in.  depth.  Four  linea  of  nils  «es«  laid  upon  iMr  deck, 
aulBcient  space  beiac  Dfovkled  lor  34 
trucks  or  carriagea,  wliicfa  are  shown  in 
poritua  in  the  figure.  The  dMBculty 
pieaeuwd  by  the  great  difference  in  the 

fleer  level  waa  got  over  by  an  arrange-  .    .  , 

neat  of  hydranuc  holata,  placed  at  uit 
bow,  by  wUch  two  tmeln  could  be  lifted 

at  once  to  a  height  of  n  ft.,  and  by  hav>  1  . 

laglmaaofnilaattbelanding-sugeaat  ,  1    , 

two  hmla.    Tbe  vcsael  waa  fitted^ with  n. 

twin  acRWB  and  compound  enginea, 
which  gave  her  a  speed  of  9  knots.  It 
was  found  neceasary  to  divide  her  into 
fW  parts  for  the  paaiage  through  tha 
caaaT  kxfca;  the  oivisioaB  were  made 
at  tha  lonaitiidinalnuddlo-line  plane  and 
athwartshina  at  bar  middle.  Each 
,  when  apart,  foraed  a  WMef^ 


Her  general  ontBne  b  abr<wn  in  fig.  40,  fmn  wUdi  it  win  be  aeen 
that  her  bow  alopea  npwarda  from  below,  ao  aa  to  enable  Iwr  to 
run  up  on  to  the  ice  and  bring  her  weight  to  bear  in  brealoaff 
it.  Tne  "  Erraack  "  made  her  maiden  voyage  in  the  winter  of 
1898-1899,  when  she  stenmed  through  the  Baltic  to  Kionatadt. 
crushing  the  ice  with  comparative  ease. 

Sanejint  Kaiwfr.— Special  vcaaeb  are  emptoyed  by  varions 
govcmmenta,  and  oocaMonally  by  inttitutioaa  or  individttala,  to 
survey  the  oceaoa  and  ocean  bada,  and  pursue  irientilic  iaqwriea  a( 
a  general  nature  xegaiding  the  sea.  The  British  Admiralty  employs 
the  "  Egena,"  "  Fantome  "  and  "  Mutine,"  doopa  of  about  1000 
tons  displaceiBent,  modified  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  aa  well 


as  two  yachta  putchaaed  and  auitably  modified,  ^ 

built  eaoecially  tor  the  purpose.  The  yachu  are  the  "  Watetwiuh," 
ijo  ft.  long,  640  toaa  displacemeBt  aad  10  knota  speed,  p-itM— d 
ia  1893;  and  the  campoeite  built  vessel  "  Scnlark,"  iSo  ft.  king. 
1034  tons  displacement  and  11  knota  speed,  purchased  ia  I9<m: 
both  are  employed  in  Eastern  watera.  The  veaaela  buih  for  the 
puipoae  are  the  "  Triton,"  14s  ft  k>ag,  415  tons  displacement,  10 
knota  speed,  built  in  1882;  and  tha  "  Ktaearch,"  lu  ft.  k>ag,  545 
tona  displacement.  loi  knou  apeed,  built  in  1888;  both  thaae 
veasela  are  propelled  by  paddle  wbeeU,  aad  both  are  of  compoeita 
buiU.  The Uait,"  a  steel  yacht  130ft.  k>ng,JootoaadIsplaouaeBt> 
7i  kaoU  speed,  purchased  by  the  Admiralty  In  18S2,  was  m  1910 
employed  by  the  New  South  Wales  nverament.  The  Canadian 
govcmment  has  pnwided  veaaela  auch  as  the  "  Cartier,"  a'  twin' 
actew  steel  vessel,  bulk  ia  1009,  i&i  ft.  kng,  99  ft.  beam,  648  tona 
graaa  and  ii(  kaota  speed,  lor  aunrey  work  on  the  ooaat  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Indian  government  had  the  alee)  singfeacrew  veaael 
"  Investigator  "built  by  MeaarsVkkers,  Sons  &  Maxim  for  aurvey  of 
Indian  waten;  ahe  la  104  ft  long,  33  It.  beam,  IS  ft.  3  in.  moulded 
depth,  haa  a  displacement  of  11 70  tons  and  a  speed  of  13)  lau^. 

The  United  Statee  government  built  a  aurveying  vessel,  the 
"  Pathfinder,"  in  1899.  She  ia  a  steel  Bingle.sctew  vnael  rigged  as 
a  btigantine,  length  overall  193  ft^  on  water-line  165  ft.,  beam  33  ft. 


_  t  hull,  and  teuaioa  waa  effected  wUle 
theparta  wan  afloat. 

The  Latt  BaiJut  Ftrry  nraa  built  for  carrying  trains  acnes  the 
lake  ia  connexion  with  the  Siberian  railway.  For  more  thaa  half 
tha  year  the  lake  ia  froaen  over  to  a  considerable  thickneaa,  and  in 
thia  case  the  veaael  moat  of  neceaaity  be  herself  a  powerful  ice- 
hrcaker  as  wcU  aa  a  ferry  ateamer.  Her  dimensions  ate:  lenfth 
990  ft.,  beam  57  ft.,  dnu^t  uadcr  ordinary  oonditioaa  IB  ft.  6  lo.. 
aM  ilimlai  I  aiiinl  4200  tooa.  The  hull  ia  ckisely  subdivided  for 
add***~*'*'  safety  in  case  of  perforation.  She  haa-three  sets  of  triplc- 
expaasioa  rrgirTT,  workiiig  three  independent  scraw  propellers,  two 
placed  aft,  aa  in  ordinary  twBi.«crew  ships,  aad  one  placed  at  the 
ionmd  eattemity  for  the  putpnae  of  disturbing  the  water  under  the 
ice,  thua  aiiistlns  the  heavy  caat.stcel  stem  and  arvoiired  bow  to 
break  up  the  aolsa  field-ice  which  tlie  vessel  has  to  encounter.  The 
complete  structure  waa  first  erected  on  the  Tyne,  then  taken  to 
pleoee  and  shipped  to  St  Petersburg;  from  thence  its  numeroua 
parts  wen  earned  to  what  waa  at  that  time  the  terminus  of 
the  Siberian  railway,  whence  they  were  taken  to  their  deatinatioa 
on  sledgti,  and  tMie  the  ship  was  re-erected  and  launched. 
The  bouBts  constituted  the  heavieet  individual  piecea  thua  tran*.' 
potted,  aa  the  isi%ht  of  aach  could  aot  be  reduced  below  so 
tona. 

An  intereetint  eaample  of  a  modern  livcr  train  ferry  b  tha 
"  Fafaiua,"  built  by  Meian  G.  Reanie  &  Co.,  Creeawich,  in  1909, 
for  service  ia  southern  Nigeria,  where  the  river  ia  a  m.  acnaa.  She 
b  a  doijib  ended  paddle-wheel  vesael:  length  ilio  ft-  bee.n  33  ft. 
*  in.,  depth  to  ft.,  draught  s  It.  6  in.,  apeed  7  knota.  She  can  cany 
six  railway  carriagna  and  fraigbt  and  passengen  op  to  a  total  ol 


lit-BmJuri. — Steamboau    for 
mam  waters  date  from  an  early 

1831.     The  "Ermaek"  (& 


through 
ken  of  aa 


ipol 
fatly  aa  1831.  The  "  Ermaek "'  (fig.  39,  Plate  IXO,  built  in 
Itp8,  b  one  of  the  braest  and  most  uective  vessels  01  thb  type. 
Her  dimensioaa  era:  length  310  ft.,  breadth  71  ft.,  depth  to 
the  upper  deck  41  ft.  6  in.,  and  diaphcement  looo  tone:  her 
dsvekip  iooo  LH.P.,  givii«  her  a  apeed  of  1}  kaola. 


Fio.  4&—Sactinn  oi  "  Emack." 

6  ia.,  depth  moulded  19  ft  8  in.,  diaplacemeat  875  tons  at  10  ft 
draught,  LH.P.  1170  aad  speed  13)  knots.  She  has  Dunken  for  330 
tons  of  coal,  and  b  fitted  up  with  very  complete  auxiliaiy  machinery 
arraagtimanta,  electric  lighting  aad  ventibtion,  steam  heating,  and 
4ceommodatioa  for  a  large  staff.  The  outfit  for  hydrography  and 
research  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  ever  provided.  The  Carnegie 
lostitntion  of  Washington  haa  fitted  oat  the  ueciat  non.oiagnetic 
veaael  "  Carnegie,"  laS  ft  kmg,  33  ft  beam,  la  It  7  in.  draught,  568 
tona  dJapbrement 

Lifjuihipt, — In  many  places  ronnd  the  coast  the  safe  navi^tion 
d  ships  is  sisiitrd  by  voseb  calbd  lightships,  moored  in  pcaitiona 
where  lighthouses  cannot  well  be  built  Around  the  aouthenl 
portion  of  Gfeat  Britain  theae  veaaeb  are  r"f*iU'"*^  by  the 
Trinity  Corporation  (see  LiciiTHOuta). 

FUkimi  VusA. — It  b  not  many  years  since  a  few  old  paddle  tuga 
were  fitted  up  with  fishing  appliances.  They  proved  very  profit- 
abb,  and  the  experiment  led  to  the  building  and  fittingout  of  steam 
vssseb  apaciaHy  dcaigned  for  such  employment  Screw  steam 
tnwlen  (see  Tkawl)  or  other  fishing-boats  are  among  the  vessels 
most  freqiiently  met  with  round  the  British  coasts.  In  1910  some 
3000  such  steam  veaseb  of  an  average  net  tonnage  of  50  tons  were 
oa  the  British  register,  aa  well  aa  33,000  sailing  boata  of  an 
aggregate  net  register  tonnage  exceeding  300,000  tons.  Fig.  41 
(Plate  X.)  b  the  steam  hening  drifter  "Throe,"  and  gives  a 
gjfcDcral  kka  of  the  type,  but  there  b  considerable  variety  in  the 
methods  of  fishing,  ana  the  fittings  of  the  veaaeb  vaiy  accordingly. 

CMttgmard  aiuTrishiry  Cniiierl.-^The  lightshtpa  give  warning  of 
danger,  and  can  also  acnd  aignab  ashore  for  the  bienefit  of  veascu  in 
distress,  but  cannot  themaelvea  render  help.  The  principal  orpnira- 
tions  for  givii^  assistance  to  vcaaeb  in  oistresa  and  for  saving  life 
around  the  BntUb  coasts  are: — 

t.  The  coastguard  service  maintained  by  the  AdmiralQr. 

a.  The  lignarseTvices,  stations  and  agents  maintained  by  Lloyd's. 

3.  The  lilcbcat  services  maintainwl  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institulioo, 
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The  couteuord  cniien  not  only  mtch  die  couC  bat  proc—d  to 
the  fishery  grounda  to  act  u  internfttional  marine  poKoe.    Th«y  are 

controllet!  by  an.  admiral,  wUh  hcadquarten  at  66  Qrtr.n  Vinnm 
Street,  London,  who  in  1910  had  at  his  services  the  lorpcdo  gunboati 
'*  Halcyon,"  *'  Leda,"  "  Skipjack  "  and  "  Spanker  ";  the  old 
composite  gunboats  "  Ringdove "  and  "  Thrush  ";  the  vessels 
"Colleen,"  "Julia"  and  "  Fanny,"  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
the  w6rk;  and  the  "  Squirrel  "  and  "  Argus,"  two  yacht-Uke  vessel* 
specially  builtfor  the  service.  The  "Colleen,"  a  wooden  vessel  built 
in  1860  and  propelled  by  horizontal  trunk  engines  of  250  LH.P., 
is  145  ft.  long  ana  415  tons  displacement,  and  at  one  time  the  engines 
gave  her  a  speed  ol  8J  knots;  the  "Argus"  is  a  steel  vessel  built  in 
1904,  130  ft.  long,  380  tons  displacement,  23  it.  beam,  8  ft.  10  in- 
draught ;  she  has  a  light  fore  and  aft  rig,  and  vertical  triple  ex- 

Baosioncnginesof  500  I.H. P.  give  hera  speed  of  12  knots.  The  Fishery 
.oardofSoiiland  has  provided  itself  with  some  small  cruisers,  such  as 
the"  Freya,'"  built  in  !904,of  length  i3SfC.,bcam24  ft.,  moulded  depth 
12  ft.,  and  gross  tonnage  280  tons;  and  the  "  Norma,"  built  in  1909, 
which  is  159  ft.  long.  25  ft.  beam,  14  ft.  moulded  depth.  457  tons  gross 
tonnage  and  950  I.tl.P.  In  1908  the  Irish  Fishcric-s  Board  procured 
the  small  cruiser  "Helga,"  built  by  the  Dublin  Dockyard  Co.,  155  fC 
long.  24  ft.  6  in.  beam,  13  ft.  3  in.  moulded  depth;  she  obtained  a 
6pe«do?i4|  knots  on  trial  with  a  total  deadweight  of  140  tons  carried. 

S(^vage  and  Fire  Vessels. — Several  private  companies  maintain 
special  vessels  which  are  available  for  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress, 
salvage,  wreck- raising,  &c.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  powerful  tugs 
fitted  with  derricks  and  winches  for  hoisting  out  car^o  and  ship*' 
fittings,  and  provided  with  powerful  steam  or  elcctncally  driven 
pumps  and  special  hoses  for  pumping  out  flooded  compartments  of 
the  vessels  in  distress.  Some  have  been  specially  built  and  fitted  up 
for  salvage  and  wreck-raising;  others  have  been  built  and  fitted  for 
salvage  and  fireboats. 

A  fire  and  salvage  boat  at  Elswick  b  45  ft.  long,  11  ft.  beam  and 
3  ft.  draught;  she  is  fitte<I  with  a  Merryweathcr  quick-steaming 
boiler,  and  engines  arranged  to  drive  the  boat  at  8^  knots,  or  as  an 
alternative  to  pump  out  vcsiirls  on  cillier  side,  or  to  pump  from  the 
rivtr  for  fire  purposes  and  deliver  up  to  1500  gallons  a  minute.  Many 
small  vesads  of  this  character  are  provided  tor  harbours,  docks  and 
shipbuilding  works.  One  of  the  most  powerful  in  England  is  that 
buUt  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  This  boat  is  90  ft.  long,  and  is 
fitted  with  salvage  pumps  capable  of  clearing  fooo  gallons  a  minute, 
as  wdl  as  independent  nn  service  pumM  capable  01  delivering  4000 
gallons  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  l^  lb  per  square  inch.  Fire  and 
salvage  boats  of  much  gveatef  eapaaty  hove  been  provided  at  San 
FranctSGO,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Two  fireboats  of  special 
de^;n  were  butlt  in  1908  for  Chicago.  They  are  120  ft.  long  over 
all,  38  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  moulded  depth,  and  9I  ft.  draught.  Fower- 
fnl  tur^ne  pumps  are  driven  by  two  Curtis  steam  turbines  on  the 
same  shafts,  which  aiso  carry  375-volt  aoo-klbwatt  electric  motors 
for  operating  the  propeller  motors.  The  mmps  can  be  worked  so  as 
to  deliver  4500  gallons  per  minute  at  500  lb  per  sq.  in.,  9000  gallons 
at  150  ^  or  larger  volumea  at  bver  pressures;  the  maximum  (veed 
of  the  turbines  and  pumps  is  1700  revolutbns  per  minute.  Twin 
■crews  are  fitted  and  each  is  driven  by  a  motor  arraimed  to  develop 

a  H.P.  at  200  revolutions  per  minute.    The  boats  are  fitted  with 

rtric  IWrt,  seaich-llgbt;  and  steaM  steering  gear.    New  York  has 

ten  powemil  fireboats,  several  of  whkh  can  throw  over  lo.ooo  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  The  "  Beta  "  of  the  LondpA  Fire  Brigade  is 
100  ft.  king,  1 1  knots  speed,  and  can  deliver  4000  galtens  per  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  140  lb  per  sq.  in.,  eni^nes  and  pumps  being  driven  by 
vertt^l  steam  engines. 

Lifeboats  and  vesself. — ^The  lifeboat  eervices  around  the  British 
rfuMes  are  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution.  In  March  1910  thoe  were  aSi  lifoboats  In  service, 
varying  in  length  from  30  ft.  to  56  ft.  AH  are  fitted  with  air-casing 
or  watertight  air-cases  of  nifliciettt  capacity  to  keep  them  afloat  n 
completely  filled  by  the  sea,  and  all  are  arranged  so  as  automatically 
to  relieve  themselves  of  any  sea  breaking  into  the.  boat.  The  typ« 
of  boat  varies  according  to  the  service  intended  and  the  views  of 
the  men  who  use  them — 182  arv  self -righting  If  capsiaed  and 
99  not  self-righting.  The  conditions  of  service  are  such  that  the 
application  of  steam  or  other  motive  power  to  assist  the  ^rews 
presents  many  difficulties;  these  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
successfully  overcome  by  the  institution  and  its  advisers,  and  details 
of  the  power-driven  boats  are  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  J.  R. 
Bamett  at  the  Institute  of-  Naval  Architects,  Mardi  1910.  Four 
steam  lifeboats  have  bc^n  tried  and  found  very  useful  under  the 
conditions  in  which  thev  are  employed,  while  three  petrol-driven 
lifeboats,  40  to  43  ft.  in  length,  13  to  t6  tons  weight,  34  to  ^  H.P. 
and  atxiut  7  knots  speed,  nave  been  supplied  as  an  experimental 
measure,  and  on  their  voyages  to  their  stations  fvoved  to  be  very 
seaworthy  and  reliable  boats.  The  institution  employs  one  steam- 
ship, the  steel  twin-screw  tug  "  Helen  Peel  "  of  230  tons  displacement, 
which  is  stationed  at  Falmooth  and  used  to  tow  lifeboats  to  sea  and 
aiMst  them  in  their  work,  and  also  to  render  aid  to  vessels  In  distress 
which  have  no  chance  of  getting  private  tugs.  The  United  States 
government  has,  however,  taken  the  lead  in  this  direction,  in  building 
and  equipping  a  special  vessel,  the  "  Snohomish,"  for  life-saying 
services  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  This  vessel  is  officially  temted  a 
revenue  cruiser,  and  is  152  ft.  long  over  all,  39  ft.  beam,  17  ft.  6  in. 
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&i$  It,  L^iu,  ^iLJ.  a  <kmh  of  6  ft.  6  in.|  fitted  with  corapoond 
os-condensli«g  engines  of  590 1.H.P.j  iMvum  twin  screws  vorkiiig 
tunnels  (as  the  draught  of  the  vaaA  n  very  linitcd)  and  giviag  a 


n  wneci  40  it.  in  aiaroeier  ana  40  ir.  in  wiacn,  anvcn  Dy 
n  coiMiound  Mgiiies  of  la-ft.  stroke,  the  cylindeca  bebg 
63  io.  in  diameter;  and  at  oft  revolutions  per  minute  her 
r  Is  ettimated  at  1500  H.P.    In  1907  she  fowed  oa  one 


SHIP  tuatauKT  visssis 

moulded  depcft,  sad  disolaoet 795  tons  at  ft  dmvght  of  »  ft  alio.; 
a  single  scww  driven  by  triple-cxpajssioa  engines  of  1370  I4I.P. 

gax-e  a  ?prrr1  rf  ii,\  tnnr^  on  trial.    (Set  Ufkboat.) 

Tugs  or  Tcw-Boals. — On  canals  and  rivers  ateam  barves  are  often 
employed  for  towing,  and  small  tugs  are  also  built  for  this  purpose, 
bvt  on  swift,  large  rivers  the  tuga  are  often  of  considerable  power. 
Tlie  tug  "  Little  John,"  built  by  Messrs  Yamiw  for  service  on  the 
Trent  canais,  is  60  ft.  long,  14  ft.  6  in.  beam,  draught  with  steam  op 
39  in.,  dispbcemcnt  about  40  tons.  Twm  screws  are  fitted  working 
in  tunnels,  and  this  little  vessel  has  towed  five  barge*,  weighing 
wHh  their  loads  247  tons,  at  ft  speed  of  $\  knots.  A  riw  tvm 
retently  built  by  Messrs  Thornycroft  &  Co.  Ux  service  on  the  nrilt 
wati  rs  r  f  Th<?  I'pf  rr  N'.Tnn  f,  and  named  the  "Sbutung,"  is  150  ft. 

Buriaa 

in  tunnels  (as  the  draught  01  tne  vessel  n  very  United)  and  gtvuig  a 
speed  of  about  1 1  knou.  After  trial  at  Southampton  the  tug  was 
taken  to  pieces,  the  sections  shipped  to  China,  with  sections  of  ft 
baiige  of  corresponding  dimcnsioiiB,  and  both:  were  put  together  and 
completed fttKiangnan.  Thiswasthefirststeamertoattemptregnlar 

esnges  in  these  troubled  waters,  and  steamer  and  consort  iier- 
■med  their  first  voyage  wKh  success.  The  American  river  tow-boat 
"Spra|gue*'is3f8  ft.  long  overall, 64ft.8in.  wide,  depth  anidships 
7  ft.,  duplaoement  3aoo  tons,  registered  tonnage  147^  She  is  fitted 
with  a  ttem  wheel  40  ft.  in  diameter  and  40  ft.  in  width,  driven  by 

two  tandem  < — — — -•  — i—  -*  — ^<.  — «-i-  «i k_j —  u^ — 

38  In.  and  63 

horst-power  is  ettimated  at  1500  H.!*.    In  1907  d  

occasion  56  coal  boats,  each  180  ft.  Jong  and  36  ft.  wide,  loaded  with 
over  bjfioo  tons  ai  coal  and  covering  a  water  area  of  nearly  7  acrts. 
(^  the  American  rivers  the  superiority  of  the  screw  propeJlei 
is,  however,  now  reaUad,  and  shalIow*dTaught  tow-boats  with 
propdlera  working  in  tunnels  have  been  adopted.  IntercAisK  ttss 
have  bOM  built  b^  Messrs  Cox  ft  Co.  of  Faunouth  for  work  m  t£e 
North-Eastem  Rulway  Docks  on  the  Tyne.  Great  power  la  anuU 
length  was  required,  and  engift*s  of  looo  l.H  .P.  are  installed  ia  vcsaeU 
75  ft.  lon^,  36  ft.  beam,  i3  ft.  6  in.  dnsp,  ^vinr  a  mean  diaught  of 
10  ft. ;  twin  screws  set  widely  apart  being  provided  to  give  maiKntv- 
ring  power.  Tugs  in  common  use  in  hwbour  aad  coasting  ecrvicea 
are  cdten  90  ft.  to  I30  ft.  in  length,  30  to  93  ft.  beam,  10  to  I3  ft. 
depth,  9  to  13  ft.  draught,  40010600 1.H.P. aad  il  to  i3  knotaapecd; 
tugs  fitted  with  independent  acting  paddle>wfaeeb  are  popular  Icr 
some  services  on  account  of  their  great  handuKsa^  but  the  great 
majority  of  new  vessels  are  fitted  with  singfe  or  twin  acxcwa^  For 
ocean  service  laraer  vessels  are  built.  A  Meel  tug  built  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  the  American  coal  trade  is  165  ft.  over  all  and  1045 
tons  displacement,  with  triple-expansioo  engines  of  900  HJ*.  The 
"  Cornell  "  is  one  of  the  largest  American  sea-going  tugs;  whca 
tav.  ing  she  has  developed  1390  I.H.P.  at  97  revolntions,  and  whca 
miming  tight  1000  I.H.P.  at  135  revolutions  and  a  speed  of  iji  knots. 
The  "  Hearty,  built  to  go  out  under  her  own  steam  to  work  in  die 
Hooghly,  is  312  fl.  long,  30  ft.  beam,  12  ft.  6  in.  draught,  ijootaas 
displacement,  x'ertical  compound  engines  of  3ioo  IJ1  J*,  drive. 
twin  screws,  and  the  vessel  caa  ateam  at  i^t  knota  Recent  screw 
tugs  of  the  "  Rover  "  type,  built  for  the  Brituh  Admiralty,  are  154  ft. 
long.  37  ft.  4)  ki.  taua,  tl  ft.  draught,  615  tons  diaplacenent. 
1400  I.H.P..  gi\iRg  I3i  lorats  with  twin  screws.  The  latett  padifie 
tugs  of  the  "  Crappler  "  type  are  153  ft.  long,  38  ft.  bean  moulded. 
53  ft.  3  in.  over  guards,  II  ft.  4  in.  draught  and  690  tons  di^iUoe- 
mient.  Inclined  compound  engmes  are  fitted  with  means  to  work 
the  wheels  independently  or  together  as  desired.  1350  I.H.P.  gives 
a  s^AtcA  of  12  knots.  In  these  toga  the  towing  hook  is  carried  well 
forwj.rd  to  permit  the  tugs  to  manoeuvre  freuy,  and  good  beam  is 
given  80  that  in  case  of  a  heavy  side  puU  the  tug  will  not  cwpnae. 

Each  year  from  3o  to  30  tugs  are  built  In  tfiie  United  lungdoai, 
and  many  of  them  are  fitted  wltn  powerful  pumps  and  heavy  dctrkka 
and  winches,  so  that  they  are  «  service  in  case  of  lire  or  salvage. 
The  North-Eastern  railway  tugs  referred  to  are  able  to  purap  500 
oallons  a  minute,  i.e.  about  140  tons  an  hour,  while  the  "uidy 
Cnindall,"  beloncing  to  Dover,  can  pump  700  tons  an  hour. 

Yanhts. — VcsmMs  built  for  pleasure  purposes  and  for  tactag  have 
for  many  years  been  known  as  Yachts.    (See  Yachting.) 

In  182^  Mr  Assheton  Smith  built  a  steam  yacht,  and  although 
the  buildmg  of  such  yachts  was  discouraged  by  the  club*,  he  con- 
tinued to  build,  and  produced  between  182^  and  1851  nine  steam 
y.ichts  of  various  sizes;  one  built  in  1844  had  a  screw  propeller. 
the  others  were  fitted  with  paddle  wheels.  In  1856  the  ban  oa  steam 
yachts  was  withdrawn  by  the  clubs,  and  others  began  to  buiU; 
but  as  late  as  i864thcre  were  only  30  steam  yachts  afloat.  la  1876. 
hiiwevcr,  Lloyd's  Register  Committee  issued  Rules  for  At  Bmild$a% 
a  7!d  Classification  of  Yachts,  and  from  about  that  date  great  improvt- 
mcnts  were  made  in  the  design  and  construction  of  yachts  of  all 
classns.  as  well  as  in  their  propelling  machinery',  and  steam  yachts 
were  built  in  much  greater  nulnbers. 

As  wiih  tradln>i:  ves^ls.  the  machinery  at  Brst  fitted  inyacbta  was 
enlj;  regarded  as  auxiliary;  a  udl-known  example  of  a  saeccafid 
auxiliary  steam  yacht  Is  l^rd  Brassey's  "  Sunbeam "  (fig.  49. 
Plate  XI.),  built  in  1874,  of  the  following  dimensions:  lei^h  over  all 
170  ft.,  beam  37  ft.  6  sn.,  depth  of  hiMd  13  ft.  9  ia.,  dispUoenienl 
576  Cons,  registeied  tooaage  334  tans  gross,  337  teas  aet,  and  Huoms 
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ymdkt  wamtunweiat  3S>  tona;  ilw  b  tkfed  u  a  tkree-aanted 
sclioooer;  ber  oriKinafiaU  area,  9200  iq.  uT,  has  recently  beea  re- 
duced to  7950 sq.  It.:  ber  hull  itcomposiu,  tbe  frames  being  of  iroa 
and  tbe  poaldng  o(  teak;  her  engines  arc  compound  ol  70  N.H.P. 
Very  much  laiger  yachts  have  been  buUt  in  recent  years,  sti^  as 
the  "  Lysistrata»'*  a86  it.  long,  40  ft.  beam.  13  ft.  9  bi.  dc^  of  bold, 
194}  tons  groM  tonnage  and  2089  tons  Thamw'Y.M-,  built  in  1900; 
andtbe  "  Liberty,"  268  ft.  long,  35  ft.  6  in.  beam.  17  ft.  9  in.  depth 
of  hold,  1607  tons  gross  tonnage  and  1571  tons  Thames  Y.M.,  built 
la  1908.  Tnese  two  vessels  uid  many  others  of  similar  types  arc 
Amcncan-owned.  The  yacht "  Emerald,"  of  750  tons  yacht  measnn- 
nent  and  X400  HJ*.,  btult  on  tbe  Clyde  in  190a,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
10  May  19M«  and  was  the  first  turbine  steamer  to  be  classed  in  any 
•  The  "  '■  '     -    "  '      "  '  "*      '  ■"" *'" 


csf/r- 


•  Atalanu  "  (ex  "'  Lorena  "),  of  1398  tpns  Y.M., 


buUt  in  1903,  fitted  with  turbines  of  3800  H.P.,  was  the  finest  turbine- 
driven  private  yacht  afloat  in  iqio.  The  "Tarantula,"  bailt  in 
loos,  of  2»  tofM  Y.M.  and  fitted  with  turbines  of  ajoo  H.P..  is  a 
bigh-apeed  vessel  lesemblina  a  tonedo-boat  dettroyer.  The  "  Win- 
chester," built  in  1909, 18  oTa  sinular  type;  she  is  165  ft.  long,  15  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  188  tons  Y.M.,  and  has  turbines  of  2500  H.P.,  which 
giTc  her  a  speed  of  364  knots. 

The  royaiyachts  01  Europtaa  •overeigiis  are  tba  lunat  yacbts 
yst  hoik.  They  include  the  imperial  Russian  yacht  *'  role  Star," 
oi  3370  tons  and  5600  l.H.P^  tuult  in  18M;  tb«  idtpBlal  Gdnnan 
yadit  "  HohcnzoUecn  "  (fig.  43.  Plate  XI.).  of  3773  «ons  Y.M.  and 
9500  H.P.,  built  in  1893:  thiie  Spanish  royal  yacht  **  Giralda,"  of 
1664  tons  Y.M. ,  buQt  tn  1894;  the  imperial  Russian  yacht  *'  Stand- 
art,  of  4334  tons  Y.M.  and  11,000  H.P.,  buih  in  1895:  and  the 
Bijtisb  tavia  yachts^  "  Victoria  and  Albert,*'  of  5005  tons  Y.M.  and 
1 1 .000 1  H.P.,  buih  in  1899.  and  the  **  Alexandra  '^  (fig.  44,  Plate  XI X 
of  3157  tow  Y-M.  and  4500  H.P..  built  in  1907. 

Pr0p^ia»  by  EttOnctty.—ln  1883  Metm  Sieniens  &  Co.  itted  up 
a  hunoi,  40  ft.  kmg  and  6  ft.  beam,  with  an  electric  motor  driving  a 
angle  propeller  and  opeiated  by  a  battery  of  sac^Mdaiy  cells,  and 
at  a  dtspucement  of  5  tons  a  speed'  of  7  knots  was  obtained.  A 
launch  as  ft.  long,  provided  with  an  electric  motor  capable  of  giving 
a  speed  of  7  knots,  also  was  supplied  to  H.M.  yacht  Wlona  and 
Albert  **  In  1903.  A  number  of  other  electnc  launches  similarly 
fitted  have  been  built  chiefly  for  river  service,  tbe  batteries  being 
recharged  from  shore  stations  from  time  to  time;  but  the  methog 
has  not  been  cxtennvely  adopted,  except  in  sutHnarincs.  la  eeme 
cases  tbe  submarine's  secondary  battery  has  been  used  for  propulsion 
on  the  surface  as  well  as  when  submerved,  befaig  tadiargcd  ^m 
shore  or  from  a  parent  vessel  as  required;  but  in  nearly  ul  recent 
vessels  they  are  used  only  for  propuliion  when  sut^/nerged,  fhrmginfa 
fitted  for  propuLnon  on  the  surface  beinsarranjEiM  to  drive  (fyoamoa 
for  recharging  the  odls.  In  a  number  01  small  vessds  and  oil-tank 
Uramfrn  dearie  motors  are  fitted  for  driving  the  pnpdler  and 
supplied  with  current  from  dynanyw  driven  1^  steam  turbines  or 
internal  combustion  engines. 

Pfptdsiomjy  Napklka  HMgAwf.— Tn  1888  sevaral  launches  were 
baih  on  the  Thames  in  which  petitjteua  fplrU  was  wed  (of  fuel  in 
place  of  coal,  and  also  as  an  cicpaoding  agent  for  driving  the  propeUtng 
machinery  in  plaoe  of  steam.  A  number  of  these  bMts  were  after- 
wards bunt  in  Engtsnd  and  America,  and  known  aass^vrorsapAtJhtf 
boats.  Further  particulan  of  these  boats  wiU  be  founa  in  a  papa- 
read  by  Mr  Yanvw  before  the  InstiCuta  of  t<Iaval  Aichitecta  in 
1888. 

PropvUion  by  Intemai  Comhusium  Entities, — Experiments  hav« 
bem  made  at  various  times  with  machinery  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt 
or  encoded  in  the  engine  itself  without  having  recourse  to  the 
transier  of  eneigy  fay  means  oi  an  expanding  amTcondensing  agent 
auch  as  steam  or  naphtha,  and  by  these  experiments  the  modem 
Internal  combustion  engine  has  been  slowly  evolved  and  adapted 
for  marine  propulrion.  In  16S0  an  engine  was  patented  in  which 
gunpowder  was  exploded,  and  the  engine  was  operated  by  the  vacuum 
proouoed  by  the  eooUng  of  the  gases ;  in  1704  an  engine  was  patemcd 
m  which  theexpkewtici  turpentinespirit  orava  the  pistons  forward, 
and  about  1623  a  gaa^lriven  vessd  was  run  on  the  river  Thames.  Id 
tbe  later  years  of  the  19th  century  gas  engines  were  highly  developed 
for  use  in  factories,  Ac.,  on  shore,  and  petrol  engines  for  driving 
motor  cars,  ftc,  ond  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
sinular  engines  adapted  for  marine  propulaon  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  produced  in  considerable  numbers,  especially  in  the 
IJoited  States,  some  of  the  vessels  being  as  large  as  Bob  tons  gross. 

Such  vessels  may  be  considered  in  three  groups,  (i)  High-Bpced 
racing  boats,  pleasure  boata  of  various  sises  for  service  on  nvers 
and  la  harbours,  fiieboata,  patrol  boats  and  launches  for  river 
worlt,  yachts'  tenders  and  sea-going  yachts  of  light  scantlings,  in 
vhicb  highly  volatile  and  readily  exploded  fuelf  auch  as  gasolene, 
petrol  and  naphtha  arc  used.  (3)  VcskIs  of  low  speed,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  engine  b  not  of  great  importance,  such  as  barges  for 
mm  oa  riven  and  caaals, /crry-boata,  small  tu^-boata,  ilowkMeed 
cafgo  «tikiels  and  slow-speed  oil-unk  vessels,  whsob  have  been  fitted 


with  engines  usii^  kerosene  or  paraiRn,  as  well  as  oil  fuels  of  greater 
ifitdfic  gravity,  and  of  higher  ftash-point  and  reouiring  a  oigher 
liifiiirsiiirr  for  evaporation;  in  some  cases  these  bw'specd 
vciflds  have  been  fitted  with  engines  using  gas  produced  tma 
aatlffvite  coal,  prcparBd  charcoal  and  heavy  oiL  (3)  Vessels  in 
"  '1  iiuxiiiary  propelling  machinery  of  low  power  is  fitted;  they 


inctude  a  tam  aaorfier  of  fiiUiiff  vneek,  smAlltr  nmribers  of  € 
schooners,  Ufeboats  and  a  few  la<ge  vcsseb;  in  these  bcAh  light  an 
heavy  oils  and  gas  have  been  employed. 

As  example*  of  dasa  (1)  may  be  mentioned  the  racing  boats 
*'  Ursula,"  bulk  at  Cowee  in  1906.  49  ft.  6  in.  I019,  5  tons  total 
weig^,  fitted  with  petrol  ei^iines  of  800  H.P.,  drinng  twin  screws 
at  about  950  revolutions,  and  giving  a  speed  of  381  knots;  and 
*'  Columbine,"  built  on  the  so-called  nydroplane  principle  in  1910. 
a6  ft.  long,  65  H.P.  and  over  30  knots  •paid',  the  American  yacht 
"  Kalmia.  *  83  f^  long,  u  ft.  3  in.  besm,  3  ft.  9  in.  draught; 
and  the  yacht  "  Swiftsure,  70  ft.  long,  11  ft.  heam,  38  tons  gross, 
3  ft.  draught,  160  H.P.  and  16  knots  speed,  built  at  Cowes  in  1909 
and  aavreated  under  ber  owti  power  to  St  Petersburg. 

Example^  of  class  ^)  are  the  double-ended  ferry-boat  *'  Mis* 
Vandenburg,"  employed  <m  the  St  Lawrence,  100  ft.  long,  30  ft.  9  In. 
beam,  9  ft.  depth,  g  ft.  draught,  150  tons  dI^>laGement,  fitted  with 
twi  ;nriffin  entrfncs  each  m  75  H.P.;  the  yacht  "  Bron2e\i.1nc! " 
(fiv;.  45,  I1.ite  X),  built  at  Sydney  in  i»>>.S,  110  ft.!>  ;  .  ,  .  !  -  .ih 
^rcc  paraltio  engines  each  01  105  H.P.;  the  "  Locliiiisur,"  d  VVcat 
of  Scotland  passenger  vessel  of  12  knots  speed,  145  ft.  long.  200  tons 
gr>ss,  fitted  with  three  paraffin  engines  each  of  100  H.P.;  and  the 

Manatee"  (fig.  s6,  Plate  XX  93  ft.  long,  16  ft.  beam,  5  ft.  6  in. 
draught,  fitted  with  two  parainn  motors  of  75  H.P.,  giving  her  loj 
knots  speed,  built  at  Cowes  in  1909  for  service  as  a  mail  and  passenger 
beat  in  Southern  Nigeria,  which  was  navigated  to  Forcados,  a 
distance  of  4000  m..  under  her  own  power  and  without  escort. 

Amongst  examples  of  class  (3)  may  be  mentioned  the  three-masted 
foj>sail  echooner  '  San  Antonio  "  of  Rotterdam.  165  ft.  long,  37  ft. 
3  tn.  beam,  9  ft.  3  in.  depth  and  <fio  tons  ^oss,  fitted  with  engines 
of  160  H.P.,  u»ng  crude  heavy  oil  and  driving  a  single  screw;  the 
"  Modwena  "  of  Glasgow,  a  barque-rigged  saihng  yacht  of  400  tons, 
fitted  with  parafTin  engines  of  200  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  9!  knots, 
the  "  Carnegie,"  already  referred  to  under  survc>'ing  vessels,  which 
is  fitted  with  gas  engines  of  150  H.P.,  driving  twin  screws;  and  the 
yacht  "  Lady  Evelyn, "  of  366  tons  Y.M.,  fitted  in  1910  with  heavy 
oil  engines  of  500  HP. 

The  power  of  individual  intemai  combustion  engines  completed 
up  to  1910  was  somewhat  limited,  and  great  difficulties  haa  been 
encountered  in  the  use  of  heavy  oil  fuels;  but  ^reat  advances  and 
improvements  had  been  made  which  were  opening  up  the  way  for 
the  more  extensive  adoption  of  motors  of  large  power  using  heavy 
oil  fuels.  An  ocean-gomg  motor-driven  cargo  vessel  of  9000  tons 
and  12  knots  speed,  was  in  1910  being  built  in  Germany  for  the 
Hamburg-American  line,  and  fitted  with  heavy  oil  engines  of  3000 
U.P.  driving  twin  screws,  while  engines  of  10,000  H.P.  were  also 
bting  manufactured. 

V.  Was  Vessels 

Tbe  adoption  of  iron  and  atccl  as  the  material  for  shipbu0d£ng, 
and  the  development  of  the  iteam  engiDe^  have  influenced  warship 
construction  in  the  tame  manner  ai  they  have  influenced  the 
conitniction  of  ihipe  for  the  mercantile  marine;  but>  in  addition, 
the  introduction  of  annour  for  the  protection  of  shipe,  the  great 
advances  m^de  in  lU  manu&cture,  and^  above  all,  the  marvellous 
impcoimiientf  In  oi^osivcs  and  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  guns  and  torpedoes,  have  changed  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare,  and  called  for  corresponding  changes  in  the  design  oi 
warshlpft.  Those  who  are  concerned  in  such  questions  may  refer 
with  advantage  to  an  interesting  coii4>arison  between  the  old 
"  Victory  "  (fig.  i,  Plate  XIU.}  and  a  modem  battleship  instituted 
by  Sir  Andrew  Koblc  in  his  address  to  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  189%  Sir  Andrew  Noble's 
remadui  in  this  conncrion  are  the  more  weighty,  coming  as  they 
did  from  the  director  o{  the  great  arsenal  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong. 
Wbitworth  &  Co.,  and  from  one  whose  scientific  research  has 
incalculably  advanced  our  knowledge  of  artillery,  and  explosives- 
Sir  Andrew  follows  up  this  comparison  by  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  things  just  before  the  Crimean  War.*— ' 

"  The  most  improved  battleships  of  the  period  just  anterior  to  the 
Crimean  War  dinered  from, tbe  type  I  have  just  described  mainly 
by  the  addition  of  steam  power,  and  for  the  construction  of  these 
engines  the  country  was  lndrt»ted  to  the  mat  i^neers  oX  marine 
engineering,  such  as  J.  Peon  ft  Sons.  Mandwiv,  Sons  A  Fidd. 
Ravenhill,  filler  &  Co.,  Rcnme  Bras.,  &c,  not  forgetting  Messrs 
Humphreys  Sc  Tennant,  whose  reputation  and  achievements  now 
Are  even  more  brilliant  than  in  those  earlier  days.  Taking  the 
*  Dukeof  WdKngton,'  completed  in  1853,  as  the  type  of  a  first-rate 
jot  befote  the  Criiaeaa  War.  her  leiqith  was  240  ft.»  ber  bnadth 
60  ft.,  her  disnlaceiaent  5S30  taon.  ber  indicated  hofse>)Mwcr  1999, 
and  her  speca  on  the  measured  mile  9-89  knots.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  ni  guns,  of  which  thirty-six  8-in.  and  3a-pdrs.  ' 
itvd  on  the  lower  deck,  a  similat  number  on  tbe  middle  d 


m^nmb 


ideck. 


thuty-cight  33-pdrs.  on  tbe  main  deck,  and  twenty  short  u-pdrs. 
and  one  68-pdr.  pivot  gun  on  the  upper  deck.  Taking  the  '  Caesar ' 
and  tiie  '  Hogue  '  as  types  of  second-  and  third-rate  Une-of-battle 
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Ml»,tlwteiaar,  sWckliwlMUlythedkpltoHMatoltb*  'Vle- 
tory,  ludalcattliolao7ft.,«bcca<ltha(SD(t.aiidaiimadniight 
of  31.  She  had  1420  inniratfri  hone-power,  ajid  her  weed  oa  the 
neaund  nOe  ma  K>-3  fcaou.  Har  armaacat  cooaiataa  o(  twentv- 
«ight  8-iii.  (una  aadaoty-two  xt-fdn,  carried  on  hir  lower,  main 
and  upper  decka.  The 'Hoeiie  hadalcagthof  i84(t.,a  bnadUi 
«{  48  ft  4  ia,  a  mean  draiuht  of  u  (t.  6  in.;  ihe  had  797  indicated 
bone-power  and  a  ipeed  01  8i  Icoota.  Her  armament  conaiited  o( 
two  68-pdrt.  of  95  cwt.,  fouic  lO-in.  (una,  twenty-eiz  S411.  faOM, 
and  twenty-eigbt  3a-pdra.  of  50  cvt. — euty  gum  in  alL 

"  Voaela  oflower  ratee-d  refer  to  the  euew  ueam  frigatn  of  the 
period  juat  anterior  to  the  Crimean  War)  were,  both  in  ooostiuctioa 
and  armament,  ao  doeelr  aaalanua  to  the  Uoe-of-battle  ehipa  that  I 
wiU  not  fali(ue  you  bw  deKribias  tliem,  and  wiU  only  allude  to 
one  other  dae^  that  of  the  paddle-wheel  ateam  (risate,  of  iHiich  I 
nay  take  the' Terrible 'aa  a  type.  Thiaveaael  hadalei«thof  336 
ft.,  a  breadth  of  43  ft,  a  diiplaoeroent  of  about  jooo  tone,  and  an 
hidicatad  hone-powtr  U  lisa.  Her  armament  coniuted  of  eeven 
6t-pdn.  of  95  cvt.  (our  lo-Vk  (une,  tea  8-ia.  guoi  and  tour  light 
32-pdn." 

The  waiaUpa  wUdi  eaiitad  at  the  bfginning  of  the  Utter  half 
of  the  19th  centuiy  were,  with  the  ezcqitian  of  ipedal  veiieto, 
divided  roughly  bto  three  classa — 
diipa  ol  the  line,  ftigates  and  gun- 
veiuls.  For  many  yean  the  oom- 
tponding  types  of  iran  and  iteel  veiteb 
were  known  as  battleships,  cruisers  and 
(unboats,  but  leceotly  we  have  seen 
the  power  of  the.  cruiser  increased  to 
that  <^  the  battleship,  and  new  types 
have  been  produced  snch  ss  the  torpedo 
boat,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  and 
the  scout,  the  latter  developing  into 
the  fast  cniiaer  of  coBtJmally  increas- 
ing size;  wUle  the  stibnatine  torpedo 
I)oat  has  become  a  recognized  sea-going 
vessel,  and  is  becoming  compatahlc  in 
iize  with  the  gun-vessel  or  the  small 
cniiser.  It  is  proposed  to  icfet  to  these 
in  the  order  named.    (See  alaO  Mavt.) 

BoUUtkipt.— The  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  Cjoth  November 
1853)  by  the  Rusaiaa  fleet,  the  latter 
■lone  being  armed  with  sheU  guns,  and 
the  combined  eipeiience  of  the  British 
and  French  fleets  before  Sevastopol 
when  engaging  Fort  Constantine,  de- 
monstrated conclusively  that  for  ships 
of  the  line  armour  prelection  had  he- 
Come  essential  The  French  govern- 
ment immediately  began  to  baud  five 
armour-plated  vessels,  or  batteries,  as 
they  were  called,  for  service  in  the 
Black  Sea;  and  eight  similar  vessels 
were  begun  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
British  government  for  the 
service.'    The  British  vessels  did  not 

arrive  in  time  to  take  any  part  in  the  war;  bat  three  of 
the  French  batteries  did,  and  were  very  favourably  reported 
on  by  Admiral  Bruat  after  an  engagement  with  the  Kinbum 
Forts  on  the  i;th  of  October  1855.  With  the  exception  of 
these  three  French  batteries,  the  whole  of  the  fleets  employed 
in  the  operations  were  composed  of  nnarmonred  wooden  ships, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  were  sailing  Une-of-battle  ships. 
As  the  result  of  the  engagement  with  the  Kinbum  Forts, 
the  French  began  to  armourplat*  lea-going  vessels,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  cdebtated  French 
naval  aichitect  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me,  who  razeed  the  "  Napoleon," 
a  wooden  two-decker,  and  fitted  her  with  a  complete  belt  of  s-in. 
•rmouronabackingof  i6in.of  wood.  This  work  was  completed 
In  185Q,  and  the  ship,  tenamed  "  La  Gloire,"  became  tho  first 
sea-going  armour-dad.  Two  other  vessels  of  the  same  design, 
the  "  Invincible "  and  "  Normandie,"  were  also  hud  down, 
and  with  the  "  MageaU,"  "  Solf etino  "  and  the  "  Couronne," 

*  See  letten  of  thceail  of  Roste  on  thU  sabjcct,  TVsiusctims  cf 
Inst,  cf  Nmcl  ArckiUcU  for  1908. 


a  few  yean  later,  {omed  die  first  fleet  of  Fiench  1 


In  June  r8s9  the  armoor-jdated  Iron  frigate  "  Warrior  "  wu 
comnvrnred  by  the  British  government.  Others  quickly  followed, 
iacloding  the  "  Black  Piinoe,"  which  waa  a  aster  ship  to  the 
"  Wanior,"  and  four  other  vessels,  the  "  AchiUes,"  the  sister 
ships  "  hOnoUUT  "  and  "  Agincourt ,"  and  the  "  Northumbeiland." 
The  disttibuUon  of  the  armour  and  other  features  of  these  vesseh 
are  shown  in  fig.  47.  The  "  Warrior  "  and  "  Black  PiiBce  ** 
were  380  ft.  long  and  of  8830  tons  dlspkcament,  had  engine*  of 
6000  I.H.P.  and  a  speed  of  14^  knots;  they  were  desiiped  to 
c^try  thirty^ix  68-pdr.  loo-cwt  guns,  bat  during  conctrnctioa 
the  7-ia.  6i-ton  gun  waa  intioduoed  into  U.M.  Service,  and 
the  ships  when  completed  for  aea  carried  aa  amament  of  it 
of  these  7-in.  guns.  They  had  a  central  dtadd  2x3  ft.  long; 
protected  with  4i->n.  iron  armour  extending  from  a  few  feet 
below  th«  water-line  to  the  height  of  the  upper  deck.  Their 
oatUae  wis  similar  to  the  outiin*of  the  wooden  ftigata  of  tha 
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Fia47.—" Wanior"  and  "Black Prince," "Achilles," "Minotaur "and  "Agincoort,"  and 
Northumberland."    E,  Eagloe-rsom;  B,  boiler-room;  C,  coal  buokera;  M,  magazine*;  S^ 
same  sheU-tooms. 

day,  and  their  niddct-beads  and  steering-gear  wen  above  water 
and  unprotected  agabist  injury  by  shot  and  sheU.  In  the  lour 
vessels  which  immediately  followed,  which  were  from  joo  to 
jjoo  tons  mote  displacement,  the  overhanging  bow,  as  will  be 
seen  from  fig.  51,  was  given  op,  bows  adapted  for  ramming  were 
introduced,  and  some  protection  was  affoiUed  to  the  steering- 
gear  by  water-line  belts  of  armour  which  extended  the  whole 
leivgth  of  the  vessel.  In  1861  the  British  government  began  the 
coastnictioa  of  eleven  armour-clads,  six  of  which,  including 
the  "  Hector  "  and  "  Valiant,"  sister  ships  of  6700  tons  displace- 
ment and  3500  I.H.P.,  were  iron  vessels,  and  five,  the  "  Cale- 
donia," "  Royal  Oak,"  "  Ocean,"  "  Prince  Consort,"  and  "  Royal 
Alfred,"  were  wooden  vessels  of  rather  over  4000  tons. 

The  reconstrnction  of  the  British  fleet  was  taken  in  hand  in 
earnest  in  1863,  when  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Edward  J.  Reed  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Construction  Department  at      ^_. 
the  Admiralty,  with  Messn  Bamaby,  Banus,  Cratk     ££ 
land,  Morgan  and  Wright — the  last-named  (tftcrwuds 
Sir  James  Wright)  holding  the  position  of  angineer-in-di!e(— M 
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hit  iMunediate  aaustantt.  Varioui  typet  of  vetaeb  were  devifed, 
with  amngemcnts  of  annour  and  dispositions  of  guns,  to  provide 
for  tlie  new  conditions  which  had  been  intioduced;  and,  in 
additkm,  great  advance  was  made  in  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  ships,  which  up  to  this  period  had  been  considerably 
influenced  by  the  old  systems  of  construction  in  use  in  wooden 
ships.  In  investigating  the  qualities  of  ships,  Sir  Edward  Reed 
had  the  good  fortVDe  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  anistance 
ol  Mr  William  Fxoode,  F.ILS.,  who  had  been  the  first  to  demon- 
strate tocorately  the  theory  upon  which  the  behaviour  of  ships 
in  m  seaway  depends.  Mr  Froude's  experimental  investigations 
on  the  (onns  of  ships  and  kindred  matters,  begun  in  1870  on  belialf 
of  the  Admiralty  and  continued  till  his  death  in  May  18791  had 
•  most  important  bearing  on  the  imptrovement  of  ships  and  on 
the  sdeaoe  of  naval  construction  generally.  It  is  not  too  mudi 
to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  accurate  information  as  to 
the  best  forma  of  ships  and  their  tesistaiice  at  various  speeds, 
In  the  poBWirion  of  naval  architects  to-day,  is  the  direct  result 
of  Mr  Froude's  work,  and  that  of  his  son,  Mr  R.  £.  Froude, 
F.R.S.,  who  continued  the  work  after  bis  fa  ther's  death. 

Among  the  considerations  which  Reed  bad  in  view  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  navy  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
(i)  Steadiness  of  ship  as  a  gun  platform,  with  ample  staUlity 


ctpericncc  in  the  Crimean  War;  and  in  June  i860  he  embodied  hia 
ideas  in  a  paper  read  before  the  United  Service  Institution.  \Vhi?n 
the  American  Civil  War  broke  cue.  Congress  ordered  a  number  of 
armoured  vessels  to  be  built,  and  one  ofthc  first  to  be  completed 
WEis  the  turret  vessel  "  Monitor"  designed  by  Ericsson.  She  was 
170  ft.  in  length,  41  i  ft.  beam,  1200  tons  displacement,  of  low  speed 
and  low  freeboard,  the  sides  being  prolectea  by  3-  to  5-in.  armour, 
btiilt  up  of  i-in.  plates  on  27  in.  of  wood  backing,  and  the  single 
revolving  turret  which  carried  two  ii-in.  Bmooth-bore  guns  pro- 
tected by  8-in.  armour  built  up  of  i-in.  plates  and  placed  amidships 
as  shown  in  6g.  48.  Mcr  defeat  of  the  "  Mcrrimac  "  belongs  to 
hi>itory.  Several  other  similar  low-freeboard  turret  vessels  were 
built  m  America,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Miantononioh,"  250  ft. 
^ong,  55i  ft.  beam.  14  ft.  draught,  3850  tons  displacement,  1800 
I.U.P.,  u  knots  speed,  with  twm  screws  and  two  turrets  carrying 
four  lo-in.  B.L.  guns,  of  only  2  to  3  ft.  freeboard,  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  returning  again  in  safety;  but  the  "  Monitor  "  hcf- 
Mlf  was  caught  in  a  gale  and  foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  1862. 

The  first  turret  ships  in  the  British  navy  were  the  "  Royal  Sove- 
reign "and  "  Prince  Albert."  The  former,  a  wooden  ship,  launched 
in  1857  as  a  121-gun  three-decked  line-of- battle  ship,  of  a  tonnage 
ol  3760  tons,  was  in  1864  cut  down  to  7  ft.  above  water  and  fitted 
wiith  sJ-in.  side-armour  LcJdcd  on  a  36-in.  wood  side,  and  with  lour 
turret!  on  Captain  Cowper  Coles'  plan;  and  the  latter,  an  Inm  vcmbI, 
340  ft.  long,  48  ft.  beam,  launched  in  1864,  with  4^in.  aide-armour 
with  iS-in.  bacbng  fitted  on  i-in.  skin  idating,  alw  carried  four 
turrets,  two  fitted  with  pairs  and  two  witn  single  12-ton  guns;  both 
were  low-freeboard  vesiels  and  were  merved  for  coast  defence.   The 
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In  all  cosditions  of  lading  to  enable  her  to  keep  the 
sea  in  all  weathen,  and  sufficient  stability  in  a  par- 
tially riddled  condition  to  enable  bcr  to  reach  port 
in  safety.  <i)  Protection  by  armour  of  the  vitals  of 
the  ship,  and  of  the  heavy-gun  positions,  eq)eciaUy 
against  shell  fire,  (j)  The  carrying  of  guns  of  power 
nffident  to  penetrate  the  armour  of  any  possible 
enemy.  (4)  Mounting  the  guns  sufficiently  high  above 
the  water-line  to  enable  them  to  be  fought  in  bad 
weather.  (5)  Simultaneous  altnond  fire,  with  con* 
centration  of  as  many  guns  as  possible  on  any  given 
point  of  the  compass,  (fi)  Spml  to  overtake  or  get 
•way  from  an  anemy.  (7)  Manoeuvring  power  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  any  desired  position 
with  regard  to  an  enemy.  (8)  Large  radius  of  action, 
Proper  provision  for  the  berthing  of  officers  and  cicw. 
Limitation  of  size  and  cost. 

Objections  were  raised  to  the  early  armour-plated  ships  on  the 
score  of  their  unhandiness,  heavy  rig,  exposed  position  of  ?>"'•  ^- 
To  meet  these,  Reed  deigned  a  number  of  vessels.  The  Bclle[t>. 
pbon,"  launched  ia  1865,  was  a  vessel  of  7SS0  tons  displacement, 
ejao  LH.P„  14  knou  speed,  and  was  300  ft.  lonz.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  ten  9-in.  i4-ton  and  five  7-in.  6}-toR  guns.  Her 
srater-line  was  wholly  protected  by  6-ln.  annour,  and  she  was 
provided  with  a  central  battery  98  ft.  long,  protected  wKh  armour 
•f  the  same  thickness.  She  cairiod  a  considerable  spread  of  canvas, 
and  she  was  fitted  with  a  balanced  rudder.  The  "  Hercules,'  com- 
pleted in  1868,  was  a  much  more  important  ship,  her  dimensions 
baiag:  length  3aj  l\.,  breadth  59  ft.,  draught  >6t  ft.,  dispUcement 
(68a  tons.  Her  SMlncs  of  8;oa  l.H.P.  gave  her  a  speed  of  about 
la|  knots.  She  had  two  9'in.  guns,  mounted  one  forward  and  one 
alt  on  the  main  deck  behind  frin.  armour,  and  eitht  lo-in.  guns, 
■sounted  in  a  cenual  battery  on  the  main  deck.  Her  watcr-Une 
was  protected  Inr  armour  9  in.  thick  amidships,  reduced  to  6  m. 
at  her  ends,  ahd  her  battery  was  protected  by  (^^xi.  armour.  The 
"  Sultan,"  com^letad  in  1871,  was  in  many  icspects  a  similar  ship 
but  larger,  having  a  displacement  of  9300  tons,  a  ft.  more  beairi 
and  I  ft  more  drausht;  she  atuinad  a  speed  ol  upwards  of 
14  knotSk  Her  main-deck  battery  carried  the  same  guns  as  the 
main-deck  battery  of  the  "  Hercules,"  but  the  9-ia.  guns  at  the 
eatrenities  of  the  vessel  on  this  deck  were  dispensed  with,  and  she 
carried,  in  addition,  an  upper-deck  hatiery,  placed  over  the  after-end 
of  the  main-deck  battery,  in  which  four  940.  guns  were  carried. 
Both  batteries  wen  protiscted  with  6-ia.  armour;  elsewhera  the 
armour  Ibllowed  that  of  the  "  Hercules." 

Tamil  .SUAr. — The  system  of  mounting  heavy  guns  in  revolving 
tnnets  was  advocated  in  England  by  Captahi  Cowper  Coles  after 
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FiC.  48. — Diagram  of  U.S.A.  "  Monitor." 


••  Monarch."  o;  iji^j  u,,.^  iii3p!at.r.n.nt,  ujs  laid  down  in  June  1866 
asasca.^oing  turrt^t  ship.  She  was  launched  in  May  1S68,  her  dimen- 
sions being:  lenRth  330  ft.,  breadth  57  ft.  6  in.  and  draught  26  ft.; 
her  l.H.P.  was  flooo,  giving  her  a  speed  of  about  lA  knots,  and  she 
carried  a  lar^e  sprea>d  of  canvas.  She  had  a  complete  annour  belt 
9  It.  9  in.  wide  and  7  in.  thick,  reduced  to  6  in.  at  the  extremities. 
Al^'ve  this  armour  belt  amidships,  for  a  length  of  84  ft.,  she  uaa 

Ern\-ided  with  a  citadel,  also  of  7-in.  armour,  which  protected  the 
a  .OS  of  two  nwolvin^  turrets,  each  protected  with  lo-in.  armour 
and  carrying  two  l2-in.  guns.  She  also  carried  two  9-In.  guns 
forward  on  the  upper  deck  and  one  7-in-  gun  aft  on  the  main  (leek, 
all  protected  by  armour. 

The  design  of  the  "  Monarch  "  did  not  satisfy  Captain  Coles,  and 
he  induced  the  Admiralty  to  build  a  turret  ship  of  much  lower  frcc- 
bc  trd.  in  .accordance  with  his  views.  This  vessel  was  the  "  Captain," 
blnltat  Birkenhead  and  launched  in  March  l86t>.  By  an  unfortunate 
er:  or  her  freeboard  was  even  less  than  Captain  Coles  had  contem- 
plited.  She  was  fully  riggcrl,  with  tripod  masts  and  large  satl- 
sprf.id;  this  spread  of  canvas,  with  her  low  freeboard  and  deficient 
stiibitity,  resulted  in  her  capsizing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  6th 
Sei'lember  1870,  amongst  those  drowned  being  ner  designer. 

\  number  of  low-frT«board  turret  vessels  of  the  "  Monitor  "  class, 
bout  masts  and  sails,  were  built  for  the  British  navy  at  this 

'"  Cerberus  " 
ia  were 

_  ^  2900 

tons'and  a  speed  of  about  9)'knots;  her  dimensions  were:  length 
235  ft.,  beam  42  ft.,  draught  14)  ft.,  and  her  armament  consisted 
of  four  lo-in.  18-ton  guns.  The  other  two  vessels  had  the  same 
ariii.imcnt.  but  were  somewhat  larRcr,  being  of  3340  tons  displace- 
ment;  and  the  thickness  of  their  side-armour  was  8  to  6  In.,  against 
7  to  6  in.  in  the  "  Abyssinia."  Several  vessels  of  this  type  wore  also 
Duilt  for  home  service,  including  the  single-turret  vessels  "  Glatton 
of  4910  tons  and  "  Hotspur      of  4010  tons,  each  carrying  two 


WJinoul  masts  ana  sous,  were  ouut  lor  inc  oriusn  navy  at 
time,  mostly  for  coast  defence.  Amongst  these,  the  "  Ccrber 
for  .Australia  and  the  "  Abyssinia  "  and  '  Magdala  "  for  India  1 
cCMipleted  in  1870.    The     Abyssinia  "  had  a  displacement  of  : 
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l^n.  35-ton  eun»,  and  the  "  Cyclopij**  "  Go«on,**  "  Hecmte  "  and 
**  Hydra,"  eacn  of  3560  tons  and  provided  with  two  tarreti  carrying 
two  lo-in.  l8-lon  euni.    They  were  protected  with  armour  from  8  to 

13  in.  thick,  and  their  speed  was  from  10  to  ii  knots. 

The  "  Devastation,"  commencerl  in  1S69,  represented  Reed's 
views  of  what  a  sea-goin^  turret  ship  should  be.  Low  sides  were 
adopted,  but  not  in  combination  with  rigging  and  sails.  She  was  the 
first  sca-go!ng  battleship  in  the  British  navy  which  dcijcndcd  wholly 
on  steam  power  for  propulsion.  She  was  285  ft.  long,  62  ft.  3  in. 
broad,  27  ft.  mean  draught  and  9330  tons  displacement.  Her  st'les, 
which,  cjccept  right  for^^'ard,  rose  only  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  6  in.  abo\'e 
water,  were  protected  with  armour  I2  in.  thick.  Herarmianient  con- 
sisted of  four  35-ton  guns,  mounted  in  pairs  in  two  turrets,  one  at 
«ach  end  of  a  raised  breastwork  or  redoubt  which  extended  about 
150  ft.  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck.  The  guns  were  thus 
elevated  to  the  height  of  some  14  ft.  above  thfc  surface  of  (he  water. 
The  turrets  were  protected  by  armour  12  in.  and  14  in.  thick,  and 
the  breastwork  or  redoubt  by  armour  10  in.  and  12  in.  thick.  A 
forecastle  extended  forward  from  the  fore-end  of  the  breastwork  at  a 
height  of  9  ft.  3  in.  above  the  water-line;  but  in  wake  of  this  fore- 
castle the  side  armour  dropped  to  a  height  of  only  4  in.  alwve  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  which  level  there  was  an  armoured  dcdc 
She  was  provided  with  twin-screw 
machinery  of  7000  I.H.P.,  which  gave 
her  a  speed  of  14-a  knots,  and  she 
carried  a  large  coal  supply.  After  the 
loss  of  the  '  Captain,'  a  special  com- 
mittee, including  many  of  the  hifihest 
professional  and  scientific  authorities  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  design  of  such  vessels. 
Of  the  "  Devastation  "  they  reported 
that  "  ships  of  this  class  have  stability 
amply  sufficient  to  make  them  safe 
against  the  rolling  and  heaving  action 
of  the  sea  ";  ihey  agreed,  however,  in 
recommending  a  plan  which  the  con- 
structor! of  the  Admiralty  had  pro- 
posed, with  the  view  of  increasing  her 
range  of  liability  and  the  aooommoda- 
tion  of  the  crew.  This  psnsisted  in  the 
wldition  tA  side  superstnictunes,  formed 
by'continuing  up  the  ship's  side  with 
Kiht  fmning  and  plating  a*  high  as 
the  levd  of  the  top  of  the  breastwork, 
and  cafTving  the  breastwork  deck  over 
to  the  sides.  The  structures  were  con- 
tinued aft  on  each  side  some  distance 
beyond  the  breastwork,  providing  two 
spacious  wings,  which  added  largely  to 
tne  cabin  accommodation.  A  good  idea 
of  her  general  appearance  may  be  ob- 
tained from  fig.  49  (Plate  XII).  The 
"  Devastation  '  was  followed  by  the 
*'  Tbundccer  "  o(  the  same  dimensions, 
snd  the  "  Dreadnought "  of  10,820 
tons  dispbcement,  8om)  I.H.P.  and  14 
knots  speed;  a  vessel  of  higher  free- 
board, plated  with  14  in.  of  armour 
and  carrying  four  38-ton  guns;  she 
was  the  roost  powerful  ana  best  pro- 
tected vessel  of  ner  day. 

Sir  Edward  Reed  retired  from  the 
Admiralty  a  short  time  before  the  "  Captain  **  fouadered  at  sea. 
During  his  seven  years'  terxp  o£  office  some  forty  iron  armour- 
clads  of  various  sizes  and  types,  besides  iron  rruisets  and  numer- 
ous other  vesseb,  had  been  added  to  the  British  navy,  the  adoption 
of  armour  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  parts  of  ships  had  become 
estaUished,  and  especially  had  the  importance  of  utilizing  armour 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  projectiles  from  the  region  of 
the  water-line  become  rccogaizcd.  The  change  from  the  widely- 
distributed  armament  of  the  first  broadside  armour-dads  to  the 
highly  concentrate  armament  of  the  turrets,  and  from  the  high 
freeboard  ship  with  sail-power  to  the  low  freeboard  tttnet  ship 
without  sails,  had  also  been  effected;  so  that  when  Sir  Edward 
Reed  retired  in  1870,  the  latest  type  of  battleship  was  entirely 
different  from  that  which  existed  when  he  took  office;  and 
although  the  construction  of  broadside  ironclads  had  not  been 
discontmued,  **  the  wooden '  walls  "  had  practically  ceased  to 
eicist.  Sir  Edward  Kccd  was  succeeded  by  a  Council  of 
Construction  composed  of  his  immediate  assistants*  with 
Jdr  Bamaby  (afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel  Baniaby)  ■  as  iu 
preddent;  but  thne  years  later  thu  council  was  dissolved. 


and  Sir  K.  Banuby  was  placed  at  the  bead  id  the  Coostrurtioa 
Department. 

The  sea-foing  qualities  of  the  "  Devastation  "  had  aucceatfuify 
demonstrated  that  the  battleship  of  the  future  jnight  depend 
wholly  on  steam  propuUon;  and  aIlhou|}i  many 
naval  officers  and  <Mhers  continued  to  bold  the  view  f^^^ 
that  sea-going  ironclads  must  of  necessity  be  rigged  Brntmrnar' 
ships,  in  the  designs  which  immediately  followed  sail 
power  was  omitted.  In  the  "  Inflexible  '*  (fig.  50,  Plate  XII.), 
and  Uie  sister  ships  '*  Ajaz  "  and  "  Agamemnon,"  the  offensive 
power  was  concentrated  mainly  in  two  pairs  of  heavy  guns, 
as  it  was  in  the  "  Devastation  "  and  other  turret  ships  whidi 
preceded  them;  but  in  them  the  armoor  defence  also  wis 
concentrated  over  a  comparatively  small  space  amidships,  the 
unprotected  ends  being  formed  into  what  was  called  raft  bodies 
by  bells  of  cork,  within  which  was  placed  a  portion  of  the  ship** 
coal.  &ct  Thus  the  buoyancy  was  secured  by  a  citadel  amidships 
which  could  not  be  penetrated,  and  by  ends  wKicb  might  be 

AJAX  and  AGAMEMNON  (of  1876) 


Ce/Z^r  dam 

Fic  51. — ^Arrangement  of  **  Ajax  **  and  "  Agan 

riddled  but  0t  was  contended)  not  be  destroyed.  The  arrange- 
ment  shown  in  fig.  51  represents  the  "Ajax"  and  '*  Agamem* 
non."  The  "  Inflexible "  was  similar  but  larger.  Sir  N. 
Bamaby  described  the  design  of  the  "  Inflexible  "  in  1874 
before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  thus: 

"  Iraadne  a  floating  castle  1 10  ft.  long  and  7%  ft.  wide.  rWag  10  ft.* 
out  of  the  water,  and  having  above  that  agun  two  round  tumta 
planted  diagonally  at  its  oppo^te  comers.  Ima^ne  tbb  castle 
and  its  turrets  to  be  heavily  plated  with  armour,  and  that  each 
turret  has  within  it  two  guns  of  about  80  tons  each — perhaps  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  guns  of  twice  80  tons  each.  Conceive 
these  guns  to  be  capable  <r  firing,  all  four  together,  at  an  enemy 
ahead  or  on  either  beam,  and  in  pain  towards  cvtiy  point  o(  the 
compass. 

'*  Attached  to  this  rectangubu*  armoured  castto,  but  completdy 
submerged,  every  part  being  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  under  water,  there  is  a 
hull  of  the  ordinary  form,  with  a  powerful  ram  bow,  with  twin 
■crews  and  a  submerged  nidder  and  httm.  Thto  compound  Mructure 
is  the  fighting  pan  ofthe  ship.  Seaworthiness,  speed  and  shapeltoeaa 
would  be  wanting  in  such  a  structure  if  It  hatl  no  additions  Co  it; 
there  is  therefore  an  uiarmoured  structure  lying  above  the  sub- 
merged ship  and  connected  with  It,  both  before  and  abaft  the 
armoured  loasttej  and  as  this  structuie  rtsca  ao  ft.  out  of  the  water. 
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inm  ■teni  to  stem,  without  deprtvin^  the  ^mt  of  (hat  eofnmand 
•I  the  horiaon  already  detcribed,  and  «■  it  moreover  renders  a 
Ayinf  deck  unaeccMary,  it  gits  over  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  low  freeboard  and  other  features  In  the 
*  Devastation,  Thunderer  *  and  *  Ptiry.'  ^  These  structures  furnish 
also  most  IniniriouB  accommodation  for  ofikers  and  seamen.  The 
step  in  adtance  has  tberefoi*  been  from  14  In.  of  armour  to  24 
hi.,  from  u-ton  guns  to  80-ton  guns,  fiwn  two  gum  ahead  to  fonr 
foas  ahead,  from  a  height  of  10  ft.  for  working  anchors  to  30  ft., 
Wid  this  is  done  without  an  Increase  in  cost,  and  with  a  reductkm  of 
nearly  3  ft.  in  diaugbt  of  water,  ftc" 

The  dimenfllons  of  the  "  Inflexible  *'  were:  length  530  ft.,  beam 
75  ft.,  mean  draught  36  ft.  4  in.,  and  disptscement  ix,88o  tons, 
and  her  speed  was  14  knots.  The  dimensionv  of  the  "Ajax"  and 
**  Agamemnon,"  begun  in  1876,  were:  lenj^th  ate  ft.,  beam^  ft., 
loan  drau^t  34  ft.  o  in.,  and  displacement  8660  tons.  They  carried 
four  la^in.  guns;  their  citadels  were  104  ft.  long,  protected  with 
18-in.  armour,  their  tarrets  being  protected  by  i6-in.  armour; 
and  their  speed  was  is  knots.  The  "  Edinburgh  '  and  "  Colossus," 
begna  three  years  later,  were  of  the  same  typo,  but  were  built  of 
9tnl  and  were  of  9480  tons  displacement.  Their  citadels  were 
,  and  their  speed  was  ui  knots.   Compovnd  armour,  adopted 


»95 


general  appearance  is obtdbed  from  fig.  S3  (PlatcXII.),  whkhiefHtt- 
sents  the  Camperdown."  The  "  Victoria, '  *  and  the  Sans  Pareil," 
built  a  few  years  later,  were,  with  the  "  Benbow,"  the  only  ships  of 
the  British  navy  built  to  carry  1 10-ton  guns,  the  former  having  them 
in  pain  in  a  turret  heavily  armoured,  aiid  the  latter  singly  in 
barbettes. 

Among  the  last  ot  the  battleship  designs  undertaken  by  Sir  N 
Bamaby  was  that  of  the  "  Trafalgar  and  "Nile,*  which  was 
completed  by  Messrs.  F*  K.  Barnes  and  H.  Morcan  after  his  retire- 
ment. These  vessels,  laid  down  in  January  and  April  1886.  were  the 
largest  ships  then  built  for  the  British  aavy.  They  were  11.940 
tons  displacementj  345  ft.  long,  73  ft.  beam,  and  28  ft.  10  in.  mean 
I  draught;  had  engines  of  12,000  l.H.P.  and  a  speed  of  16}  knots. 
Their  arm  our- protection  con^ifited  of  a  belt  230  ft.  long  and  ao  in. 
thick,  with  bulkheack  18  in.  and  14  in.  thick.  Above  the  belt  wfts 
an  armoured  redoubt  of  18-in.  compound  armour  which  enclosed 
the  turret  bases.  The  turrets  themselves  had  i8-m.  armour,  and 
between  the  turrets  was  an  octagonal  battery  of  3  in.  to  n  in.  of 
•  '  ■      --  -  -—       •  •  •  of  tne  pro- 


The  thickness  < 


steel"  containing  the  4'7-in.  Q.F.  guns.  _  .. 

tectlve  deck  was  3  in.  The  disposition  of  armament  originated  in 
the  "ColUngwood"  was  adopted  In  these  vessels,  but  the  heavy 
guns  were  placed  in  turrets  instead  of  in  barbettes.    The  armament 


att-x.  ««x* 


I  ofhvtectn 


^13  Afm^ur 

no.  S>.— The  "  Cotlingwaod."   A,  commnnicatmg  tubes;  B,  boiler-rooms:  D,  mter-chambcn;  E,  engine-noD. 
M,  nuguines  and  shell-roonu;  P,  patent  fuel  packing;  W,  mter-btUbt  tank,. 


fo  tbCK  two  sMpt  for  the  first  time,  gave  them  a  gnat  advantage 
in  tiefensive  pomer. 

The  "  Colling«-oad,"  bmn  in  1880,  was  the  first  of  the  battknhip 
flf  a  new  type  Enown  as  the  "  Admiral  "  class.  In  these  vessels  the 
main  armament  consisted  of  four  heavy  guns  mounted  in  pairs  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  ship,  in  ftxed  heavily  protected  ^n-posttiona 
called  barbettes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  ship;  this  mam  armament 
was  supplemented  by  a  secondarv  armament  of  lighter  and  mora 
nipid-finng  guns  mounted  on  the  broadsides  between  the  barbettes. 
Tnis  arrangement  of  the  armament,  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  ^3, 
continued,  with  snuill  modification,  to  be  adopted  in  the  battleships 
of  the  British  tiavy  down  to  190;). 

The  principal  features  of  the  "  CoIIInCTrood  "  were:  length  325  ft., 
beam  68  ft.,  mean  draught  a?  ft.,  displacement  9500  tons.  She 
cmrried  tS-in.  armour  on  her  sides,  i6-in.  on  bulkheads,  Tl)-In.  on 
barbettes  and  ra-in.  conning  towers.  Her  armament  conusted  of 
four  f  3-in.  45-ton  guns,  six  &-in.  guns,  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns. 
Her  speed  sras  16|  knots,  and  she  carried  900  tons  of  coal,  with 
capacity  for  iioo.  She  sras  tolknrad  two  yean  later  by  the 
••  Rodney,"  "  Howe,"  "  Benbow,"  "  Camperdown  "  and  "  Anaoa," 
srhich  were  of  the  same  type,  but  larger.  These  six  ships  c«n* 
Mitute  what  Is  known  as  the  '  Admiral  "  class.   A  good  Mea  of  their 


Tlie  "  Fury  "  waa  modified  and  reaamed  "  Oraadaought  "  before 
lauiKhcd. 


consisted  of  four  ij-s-in.  67-ton  B.L.  guns,  six  4'7-hl.  Q.F.,  eight 
6'pdrs-  Q.F..  twelve  3-pdrs.  Q.F.,  besides  boat  guns  and  six  torpedo 
tubes.  They  carried  900  tons  of  coal  at  normal  displacenient.  aiH) 
had  stowage  for  i  too  tons. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  letiied  from  office  in  iSSj.  During 
Us  term  of  office  there  were  bnilt  for  the  British  navy  upwards 
of  twenty  armoure<1  battleships  of  various  classes,  in  addition 
to  a  much  larger  Dumber  of  cniisers  of  all  sizes.  The  fight  for 
snpeemacy  between  the  gun  and  the  armour  plate  had  begun  in 
eameit  when  Sir  N.  Bamaby  took  oflke,  the  inncased  weight  of 
projectile  and  penetrative  power  obtained  by  the  concentration 
of  Uie  armament  into  a  few  heavy  guns  being  foUowed  by  the 
cenccDtration  of  the  armour  into  a  short  belt.  The  ron- 
ccntration  of  guns  and  armour  reached  a  limit  In  the 
"  Innerible  "  and  her  immediate  successors;  the  later  ships  of 
Sir  N.  Barnaby's  design  carried  a  secondary  battery  of  lighter 
guni  in  addition  to  the  heavy  main  aimament,  and  had  much 
hmger  water-Ene  belts.     These  changes,  combined  with  the 

'  The  "  Victoria  "  was  accidentally  rammed  and  sunk  by  the 
"  Camperdown  "  during  the  Mediterranean  manceuvres  of  189J. 
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introdacUon  of  compound  utboot  and  tlw  adoptkn  of  Bted 
instead  of  iron  (or  the  building  material,  both  of  which  date  from 
his  time,  allowed  of  greater  armour  protection  and  of  other 
advantages,  including  increaacxl  speed,  &c 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  was  succeeded  in  October  X885  by 
Mr  W.  H.  White  (afterwards  Sir  W.  H.  White,  F.R.S.).  The 
battleships  then  building  were  of  four  different  types 
iJ^j^,  and  included  two  of  the  "  Colossus  "  class,  six  of 
the  "  Admiral "  class,  two  "  Trafalgars,"  and  the 
"  Victoria  "  and  "  Sans  Pardl."  Their  completion  proceeded 
very  slowly,  and  00  new  battleships  were  laid  down  till  1889, 
when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  resulted  in  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  various  designs  were  discussed, 
and  the  First  Jjotd  convened  a  meeting,  not  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  (tf  a  number  of  distinguished  and  ezpeiienced 
naval  officers  as  well  as  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  and 
the  Director  of  Naval  Construction.  Subsequently  the  Board 
issued  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  designs  em- 
bodying the  features  which  were  agreed  upon  as  being  most 
desirable;  .and  on  these  designs  the  seven  barbette  battleships 


casemates  of  5-in.  armour;  the  armour  belt  was  12  in.  thkk,  th« 
protective  decks  3  in.,  and  the  bide  armour  between  belt  and 
main  decks  3  in.  thick.  Tbcy  were  re-armod  and  improved  ia 
1902-1903. 

The  "  Renown  "  (fig.  55.  Plate  XII.).  laid  down  in  1893,  was 
380  ft.  long,  73  ft.  beam,  25  ft.  6  in.  mean  draught,  I3,o0«  LRP., 
and  iB  knots  speed,  arm^  with  four  lo-in.,  ten  6-in.,  fourteen 
I2-pdr,  and  ei^ht  3-pdr.  guns,  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  She  was 
the  first  vessel  m  the  British  navy  to  be  protected  by  llamyiacd 
armour;  the  belt  armour  had  a  maximum  thicknet^s  «{  S  in., 
the  barbettes  were  of  lo-in.  armour,  the  casemates  6  in.,  ftnd 
the  decks  3  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  An  innovation  was  mode  in  the 
form  of  the  protective  deck,  the  sides  being  bent  down  to  the 
Itvcl  ol  the  lower  edge  on  the  side  armour,  while  the  middiip  por* 
tton  was  kept  flat  at  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  aids  amour. 
This  method  of  construction  was  followed  in  all  succccdi^  Britn^ 
battleships. 

The  "  Majestic,"  bid  down  about  the  same  time,  ■*«•  an  un- 
sheathed first-class  battleship,  390  ft.  long,  75  ft.  beam.  27I  It.  mens 
draught,  14,900  tons  displacement,  12,000  I. H.P., and  ixkhotsapecd; 
lier  bankers  held  30oo  tons  of  coal,  of  which  900  tons  are  iociuclea 
iti  the  displacement  named.  Her  armament  consisted  of  tenr  IS4a. 
wire-wound  guns,  which  were  more  powerful  than  the  heavier  I3i-in. 
guns  of  the  Roval  Sovereign,"  twelve  6-in.  Q.F.,  eighteen  I3-p^., 
twelve  3-pdr.  and  smaller  guns,  and  five  torpedo  tubes,  foorof  them 
submerged.    Her  protective  deck  was  2)  in.  thick  on  thA  flat  pnrt 


the 


of  the  "Royal  Sovereign"  class  and 
turret  ship  "  Hood  "  were  buflt. 

The  general  arrangement  of  guns  and  armour 
in  the  vessels  of  the  '*  Royal  Sovereign  *'  class  is 
shown  in  fig.  54.  They  were  380  ft.  in  length, 
75  ft.  beam,  27^  ft.  draught,  14.150  tons  dis- 
placement, 13.000  I.H.P..  and  I7i  knots  speed. 
The  coal  bunkers  can  hold  1450  tons,  of  which  900 
tons  is  included  on  the  above  displacement.  For 
three-fifths  of  the  length  amidsnips  the  side  is 
protected  by  an  i8-in.  belt  of  armour,  a  horizontal 
3-in.  protective  deck  being  worked  across  the 
ship  at  the  middle  or  belt  deck;  between  the  belt  decK  and  main 
deck  4-in.  side  armour  is  worked.  Before  and  abaft  the  belt  curved 
protective  decks  2\  in.  thick  were  worked,  extending  down  to  the 
ram  forward  and  covering  the  steering  gear  aft.  Four  I3i-in.  BXt. 
67-ton  guns  were  fitted  in  pairs  in  pear-shaped  barbettes  forward 
and  aft,  protected  by  17-in.  armoured  barbettes  extending  down  to 
the  belt  deck;  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  were  fitted,  four  being  xtn  the 
main  deck  in  6-in.  armoured  casemates,  which  were  adopted  in  these 
vcsseU  for  the  first  time;  sixteen  6-pdr.  and  twelve  3-pdr.  Q.F. 
guns  were  fitted,  and  seven  torpedo  tubes.  The  "  Royal  Sovereign  " 
was  laid  down  at  Portsmouth  in  September  1889,  floated  in 
February  1891,  and  completed  ia  May  1892.  (The  six  upper- 
deck  6-iiL  guns  were  protected  by  5-in.  casemates  added  1901  to 

The  "  Hood  "  was  Mmilar  In  displacement,  armament,  armour, 
horse-power,  Bwed  and  general  dimensions,  but  was  of  Icm  freeboard, 
»e  hearyjnins  being  fitted  in  turreU  revolving  on  armoured  redoubts 
of  reduced  belghts. 

The  '•  Centurion  "  and  "  Batflear,"  laid  down  In  1II90.  wer? 
oesigned  a*  .hrathed  Kcond-claw  battleships  (or  service  in  distant 
waters;  they  were  360  ft.  in  length.  70  ft.  beam.  35  ft.  6  in.  mean 
granght,  lo.joo  tons  displacement,  M.ooo  I.H.P.,andi8iknoUipeed. 
They  were  armed  with  tour  i<>4n.  B.L.  guns  in  circular  barbettes  of 
0-in.  armour,  ten  47-in.  and  twenty-two  small  Q.F.  guns,  and  five 
totpedo-tnfaca,  four  of  the  474n.  guns  being  on  the  main  deck  in 


Fio.  54.— The  "Royal  Sovereign." 


anudiUpa  and  4  in.  thick  on  the  sloping  iideaj 
above  the  deck  a  broad  belt  of  9-in.  Harveyijed 
armour  wa*  fitted,  rising  to  the  main  deck.  The 
barbettes  were  protected  by  14-in.  armour,  and 
all  the  Wn.  rana  were  protected  by  6-in.  case- 
mates. The'  Majestic  "was  laid  down  at  Pacta- 
mouth  on  the  5th  of  February  1B94,  Boated  oa 
the  3tst  of  January  1895,  and  completed  ia 
December  1895. 

Nine  vessels  at  the  same  dasa  wcce  built. 
the  last  being  the  "  Hannibal  "  (fig.  56,  Plate 
XIV.),  completed  in  ApriL  1I9S.  In  two  of  the 
vessels.  "  Caesar  "  and  "  Illustrious,"  the  bar- 
bettes were  made  circular,  central  revolving  hoists  being  fitted  and 
the  guns  arranged  to  load  at  any  angle  of  training,  a  svstam  whkh 
was  adopted  in  the  heavy  gun  mountings  of  all  the  lata  Britiah 
battlcakipa. 

The  "  Formidable  "  and  "  London  "  classes,  laid  down  bom  ItgS 
to  1901,  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses nuy  be  taken  as  identical,  the  main  difference  being  in  a  re- 


,  57,  Plate  XV.),  "Venerable/ 
These  i" 


ships  "  London,"  "  Bulwark"  (fig.  _ 

"  Queen  "  and  '  Prince  of  Wales.  *  'These  classes  repceaent  a  de- 
velopment of  the  "  Majestic  "  daas,  beiiu  400  ft.  long,  75  ft.  beam. 
26  ft.  9  in.  draught,  and  IS^ooo  tons  dispuoemeat,  the  bdt  being  of 
the  same  general  tliickneas  and  extent  aa  ia  the  "  Majestic"  but  of 
Krupp  steel,  protection  being  given  to  the  bow  by  3-tn.  side-platiny- 
In  the  "  Formidable  "  the  protective  deck  proper  was  formed  as  10 
the"  Majestic,"  but  thinner,  being  3  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  and 
" 'onneda 


second  protective  deck,  I  in.  thick,  was  fa 


r  at  the  main  deck. 


riving  a  flat  top  to  the  dtadd  formed  by  the  side  belt  and  the 
bulkheads.  In  the  "  London  "  clan  the  kiwcr  protective  deck 
was  thinner  and  the  upper  on  thicker  than  in  the  "Foraidable" 
clasa,  the  protection  being  extended  forward  by  thinner  nuacrial, 
tapering  to  *  in.  at  the  Gow,  and  the  forward  transverse  armour 
bukhead  bang  ojaitted.    The  laja.   gaaa  ia  both  dassaa  wen 
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laa(er  and  heavier  than  la  the  Mft  of  the  "  Maiotie  "  daw.  ami 
were  in  barbettes  13  io.  thick,  in  additioR,  tnefe  wcfe  twdvc 
6-in.  Q.F  guns — all  in  caaemacea — sixteen  w-pdra.  and  four 
tomdo  tuba.  These  eight  battleshipa  were  each  provided  with 
ao  Betlcvitle  boilen,  deveraped  15.000  H. P..  and  had  a  speed  of  18 
knots.  .They  carried  900  toas  oi  ooal  at  (lieir  normal  displacement. 


»g7 


placement,  405  ft.  long. 


Fig.  59. — Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour.  H.M.S.  "  King  Edward  VII." 

and  had  bunker  space  for  2200  tons;  they  were  afterwards  fitted  to 
bum  oil  as  well  as  coal  in  their  boilers,  the  double  bottom  com- 
partments having  been  adapted  (or  the  stowage  of  oil  in  bulk. 

The  line  of  development,  as  traced  above,  may  be  taken  to 
b^n  with  the"  CoUingwood  "and  to  run  through  the  "Admiral" 
class,  the  "  Nile  "  and  "  Trafalgar,"  the  "  Royal  Sovereign  " 
class,    the   "  Majestic  "   class,   and    the   *'  Formidable "   class 
10   the   "  London  "  class,   the  most   powerful   type  of  warship 
constructed   for  the  British  navy  up  to  the  end  of  the   iqth 
century        Branching    off    from    this    line,    at    a    time    when 
battleships  became  much  heavier  (the  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  class 
were    of    2200  tons  more 
diaplaccment       than      the 
"Nne"  and  "Trafalgar"), 
a  series  of  smaller,  faster, 
and  more  lightly  armed  and 
armoured   battleships  than 
ibe  series  lerminaiing  with 
Ifae   "  London  "   class   «as 
also   built      These   began 
with  tbe  "  Barfleur  **  and 
"Centurion,**    which, 
though  contemporary  with 
the     "  Royal     Sovereign " 
claas,    were  of    1440  tons 
less      displacement ;     they 
were      foUowed      by      the 
"  RciwwD,"  tfae"Canopiis" 
and  tbe"  Duncan  "class. 

The  MX  ship*  of  tbe  "Can- 
opui "  claaa  may  be  regarded 

as  a  development  of  the 
"  Renown."  Begun  in  i8q6» 
they  were  13.QSO  tons  in  cfi». 
placement.  390  ft.  long.  74  tu 
beam,    and    26  ft.   c»auipt. 

Tbry  bad  a  6-in.  Harvcyiacd  belt.  14  ft.  broad-and  195  ft.  long; 
two  protective  decks  (anttctpating  the  "Formidable'*'  in  this 
ropect):  and  two  ii-in.  barbettes,  each  carrying  two  winvwound 
i9-m.  gunt.againitthe"  Renown's  "  lo-in.  They  also  carried  twelve 
6-to.  guns  in  s-in.  cuematea.  ten  ti-pdrs..  a  number  of  -tmatler  and 
RMchine  eun».  and  four  nibmerged  torpedo  tubw.  They  were  the 
hnt  battleriitpa  of  the  British  navy  to  be  fitted  with  water-tube 
xaiv.       id 


boilcn;  tiwv  had  ao  BeUevilles,  developed  15,300  H.P..  hnd 
had  a  speed  of  i8i  knots.  They  carried  1000  tons  of  coal  at 
normal  bad.  and  had  bunkers  for  2300  tons.  The  ships  of  the 
*'  Duncan  "  class  were  kmger  and  larger  than  those  of  the"  Canopus  " 
class.  They  were  begun  in  July  1899,  were  of  u.ooo  tons  dis- 
•  75  ft.  6  in.  beam,  a6  ft.  6  in.  draught.  They 
had  a  belt  of  Knipp  steel,  7  in.  thicfc 
amidships,  tapering  to  x  in.  at  bow, 
and  two  protective  decks,  aa  in  the 
"  Canopus  " ;  they  had  two  barbettes, 
II  in.  thick,  for  four  12-tn.  guns, 
and  carried  twelve  6-in.  Q.F.  guns 
in  6-in.  casemates  on  the  main 
and  upper  decks;  also  a  number  of 
smaller  guns  and  four  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  They  were  provided 
wiiji  24  Belleville  boilers,  would  de- 
velop 18.000  H.P.,  and  attain  a  speed 
of  19  knots.  Their  normal  coal 
supply  was  900  tons,  and  they  had 
bunker  capacity  for  2000  tons.  Six 
of  these  ships  were  built,  one  of 
them,  the  "  Montagu,"  being  lost  on 
Lundy  Island  in  1906.  Vessels  of 
similar  type  had  been  built  abroad, 
but  there  was  a  tendency  to  provide 
in  them  a  more  powerful  secondary 
armament.  In  1901  France  built  the 
*'  R6publique  "  with  eighteen  6-5-in. 

funs  as   her   secondary  armament; 
taly  laid  down  the  "  Regina  Elena." 
carrying   twelve   8-in.    guns   as   her 
secondary  armament;  and  Germany 
the  "  Braunschweig,"  carrying  four- 
teen 6-7-in.  and  twelve  3-4-tn.  guns 
as    her    secondary    armament.       1  n 
1902    the    United    States    followed 
with     the    "  Georgia."    can->'ing    a 
secondary  armament  of  eight   8-in. 
and  twelve  6-in.  guns,  while  two  English  vessels,  the  "  Libertad  " 
and   "  Indepcndencia,"  laid  down  for  Chile,  carried  no  less  than 
fourteen  7-5-in.  guns  as  their  secondary  armament.'     In   1902  the 
•■  Kmg   Edward  VII."   {fig.   58.   Plate  XIV.),  the  last  battleship 
for    which   Sir   William    White   was   responsible,    was   laid   down, 
carr^-ing   four    12-in.    guns,   with   a   secondary   armament   of   four 
9-2-m.  and  ten  6-in.  guns.     She  may  be  considered  as  an  enlarged 
"  Duncan."  with  the  main-deck  guns  increased  from  eight  to  ten 
in  numl>er  and  enclosed  in  a  battery  having  sides  and  ends  pro- 
tected by  7-in.  armour,  with  the  backs  of  the  casemates  replaced 
by  splinter  bulkheads  i   to  2  in.  in  thickness,  and  with  the  four 
6-in.  guns  in  casemiroson  the  upper  deck  replaced  by  four  45-calibre 
9-2-in.  guns,  protected  by  enclosed  revolving  armour  shields.    Tbe 


F1C.61.— Arrangeroeac  of  Guns  and  Armour,  HJM.S.  "  Lord  Nelson. 


general  arrangements  of  the  guns  and  armour  are  shown  in  6g.  59.* 

^  These  two  vessels  were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Briti^ 
government  and  became  the  "  Swifwure  '  and  "  Triumph  "  (fig.  69. 
Plate  XVIII), 

'  The  gun  and  armour  diagrams  and  many  particulars  of  modem 
vessels  are  taken  by  permission  from  Brtuuy'i  /^avol  AmntuU. 
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The  dtapUeefnent  of  tlw  "  King  Edwmrd  VII/*  wm  16M0  tow, 
tbe  kncth  423  ft.,  besm  78  lu,  draught  36i  ft.;  the  H.P.  i&^ooo, 
while  the  dctigncd  speed  was  i8|  knots.  Eight  vetseU  ol  thisdan 
«ere  built,  five  bdng  ordered  in  1902  and  tuce  in  1905. 

The  prinripa]  changes  to  be  noted  In  the  development  of  the 
battleship  type  from  1885  to  1902  'are:— (i)  The  successive 
ini[»ovcinents  in  armour  by  the  introduction  of  the  Harvey 
and  Knipp  processes,  which  enabled  either  a  saving  of  weight 
to  be  effected  for  the  same  degree  of  protection,  or  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  to  be  provided  for  the  same  weight.  (3) 
The  belt  armour  was  extended  longitudinally  and  upward, 
shielding  a  greater  portion  (^  tbe  hull  and  giving  increased 
protection  to  the  stability  and  to  the  secondary  armament 
of  the  vessel  (3)  Improvcmei^  in  guns  and  explosives,  by 
which  more  effective  gun-fiie  was  obtained  with  guns  of 
smaller  calibre  and  less  weight  than  those  previously  in  use. 
(4)  The  growth  in  importance  of  the  secondary  armament,  (s) 
Improvements  in  machinery — tbe  adoption  of  higher  steam 
pressures,  lighter  and  faster-nmning  engines,  and  of  water-tube 
boilers — which  effected  great  savings  in  weight  for  a  given  power, 
and  enabled  increased  speed  to  be  obtained  in  successive  ships. 

Sir  William  WTiile  held  office  for  nearly  seventeen  yeara,  and 

during  that  period  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  of 

fl[g^        various  classes  were  added  to  the  British  navy.    He 

^Z*       retired  in  February  190a,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr 

Philip  Watts,  F.R.S.  (b.  1850),  who  was  knighted 

in  1905. 

In  1903  the  design  of  the  vessel  which  afterwards  became  the 
"  LxHd  Nelson  "  was  approved,  her  armament  then  including  four 
Ij-in.  and  twelve  9-a-in.  guns,  all  of  50  calibre  and  all  mounted  in 
pain  in  gun-bouses  above  the  upper  deck.  It  was,  however,  decided 
to  build  the  three  additional  *  Kins  Edwards"  above  referred  to, 
ID  order  to  complete  the  aquadroo  ofeight  vessels  of  the  same  type. 
In  the  "  Lord  Nelson,"  as  afterwards  aid  down  in  100^  the  con- 
dition that  the  vessels  of  this  class  should  be  capable  of  being  docked 
in  eitisting  docks  at  Chatham  and  Devonport  led  to  the  reduction 
of  tbe  secondary  armament  to  ten  o*3-in.  guns,  instead  of  twelve 
"  *  's  of  the  class  were  built,  the  *'  Lord 


SHIP  [WAR  VESSBtS 

Importaat  ia  a  taatdeitilp,  aff^tMnd  ftrt  is  alao  coosktered  of  great 
importance,  nnot  it  lies  in  tbe  power  of  an  enemy  to  force  an  o|k 
ponent,  wbo  is  aaxiaus  to  cagage,  to  fight  an  end'on  wctkm. 

"  In  tbe  arrangement  of  armanent  adopted,  sbc  of  the  guns  are 
mounted  in  pairs  on  the  centre  line  of  tbe  ship;  tbe  remauung  four 

E  are  mounted  in  pab*  OB  tbe  broadside.  TbaseiBht  ia4n.f» 
o  of  the  main  armament)  can  be  fired  on  either  broadside,  and 
or  possibly  six.  la-in.  guns  (or  60%  of  the  main  armameat) 


Q-a-in.  guns.    Chily  two     __ 

Nelson  '  by  Palmers  Co.  and  the  "Agamemnon"  (fig. 60,  Plate 
XIV.)  by  Beardmore  &  Co.  They  are  410  ft.  long.  79I  ft.  beam. 
37  ft.  draught.  16.500  tons  displacement.  17.500  I.H.P.  and  ift| 
knots  speed.  Tbe  general  arrangemenu  of  the  guns  and  amour 
ire  shown  in  fig.  61 ;  the  la-in.  guns  are  carried  in  pairs  at  each  end 
M  the  ship  in  gun-houses  upon  barbettes  protected  by  la-in.  armour, 
and  the  ten  9*a-in.  guns  arc  carried  in  gun-houses  on  the  broadside, 
the  midship  gun-bouses  having  single  and  the  otfacn  pain  of  guns 
instead  of  each  having  a  pair  of  guns  as  originally  contemplated. 
The  gun-houses  carry  8-in.  and  7-in.  armour,  and  the  bases  of  the  gun 
mountings  are  protected  by  a  ctudcl  of  8-in.  armour  rising  to  the 
upper  deck  ana  unperforated  for  doors  or  ports.  There  are  also 
twenty-four  i3-pdr.  anti- torpedo-boat  guns  carried  upon  supcr- 
fttructures  and  a  hurricane  deck.  The  water-line  is  protected  by 
12-in.  armour  amidships,  tapering  to  6  in.  forward  and  4  in.  aft, 
associated  with  protective  decks.    (See  SHirBUiUDiNC.) 

Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  (Baron  Fisher  of  Kilvcrftooe)  became 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  aotb  of  October  1904, 
and  very  shortly  after  he  look  office  Ix>rd  Selbome,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  announced  that  the  Board  had  appointed 
*'  a  Special  Committee  on  Designs  to  assist  them  and  the  Director 
of  Naval  Construction  tn  tbe  consideration  of  certain  questions 
to  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Board  in  connexion  with  the  features 
of  the  future  designs  of  different  types  of  fighting  ships.** '  The 
Committee  began  to  sit  in  December  1904.  Their 
recommendations  were  approved  in  1905  by  the  Boanl 
and  embodied  in  tbe  designs  of  the  **  Dreadnought  ** 
type  of  battleships,  and  the  "  Invincible "  type  of 
cruiser,  as  well  as  in  new  types  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

The  principal  features  of  the  *'  Dreadnought  "  design  were  as 
follows  (Pari.  Paper  Cd.  3048  of  1906).*— 

'Armament.—'*  Ten  12-in.  guns  and  twenty-four  t>-pdr.  Q.P.  anti- 
torpedoboat  l^ns and  five  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

'  In  arranging  for  a  uniform  armament  of  la-in.  guns  it  became 
at  OQce  apparent  that  a  limiution  to  the  nombcr  of  guns  that  could 
be  usefully  carried  was  imposed  by  considerations  of  the  blast  elTcct 
of  the  guns  on  the  crrwt  of  those  guns  adjacent  to  them.  It  is  ob- 
viouslv  uncconomtcal  to  place  the  guns  in  such  relaiivc  positions 
that  tne  blast  of  any  single  gun  on  any  permissible  training  should 
very  seriously  hamper  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  remaining 
guns. 
"  While  it  is  recognized  that  broadside  fin  is  held  to  be  the  most 


can  be  fired  simultaneously  1 

"  In  view  of  the  potcntialitiea  d  modem  torpedo  craft,  ana 
considering  e^^ecially  the  chaooes  oC  torpedo  iutack  towards  tbe 
end  of  an  action,  it  is  oonudeted  necessary  to  separate  tbe  anti- 
torpedo-boat  guns  as  widely  as  possible  from  one  anotbcr,  so  that 
the  whole  of  them  shall  not  be  disabled  by  one  or  two  heavy  shells. 
This  consideration  led  the  Committee  to  recommend  a  numennis 
and  widely  distributed  armament  of  il-pdr.  Q.F.  guns  of  a  new 
deslpi  and  greater  power  than  tboae  bitboto  carried  lor  use  ^uoat 
torpedo  craft." 

Arrefroand.— **  In  order  to  give  the  ship  good  sea-going  qualities 
and  to  increasQ  the  command  of  the  forward  guns,  a  forecastle  is 
provided  giving  the  ship  a  freeboard  forward  of  a8  ft. — a  higher 
freeboard  than  nas  been  given  to  any  modem  battleship." 

Armour. — "The  main  armour  belt  has  a  miudmum  tbicknem 
of  1 1  in.,  tuiering  to  6  in.  at  the  forward  and  4  in.  at  tbe  after 
extremity  of  the  vessel;  the  redoubt  armour  varies  in  thickacss 
fxora  11  -w.  to  S  in.;  tbe  tunau  and  fom  conning  tower  arc  1 1  in. 
thick,  and  the  after  conning  tower  is  8  in.  thick;  tbe  protective 
deck  varies  from  1 1  in-  to  a  |  in.  in  thicJtnesa. 

"  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  safeguarding  tbe  ship  from 
destruction  by  under-water  eanlosion.  All  the  main  transverse 
bulkheads  below  the  main  deck  (which  will  be  9  ft.  above  tbe  water- 
line)  are  unpierced  except  for  the  purpose  of  feading  pipes  or  wires 
conveying  power.  Lifts  and  other  special  amiuremenu  are  pro- 
vided to  give  access  to  the  various  compartments. 

Spud. — "  Mobility  of  forces  is  a  prune  necessity  in  war.  Tbe 
greater  the  mobility  the  greater  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  strategic 
advantage.  This  mobility  is  represented  by  speed  and  fuel  en- 
darance.  Superior  ^eed  also  gives  the  power  olcboodng  tbe  range. 
To  gain  this  advantage  the  speed  designed  for  tlw  *  Encadnought ' 
is  a  I  knots." 

Tffe  of  Machinery'-'**  The  qoestkm  of  tbe  best  type  of  propelliag 
macninoy  to  be  fitted  was  also  most  tbonooghly  considered.  Whie 
rrcogni»i^  that  the  steun-turbine  system  of  proputsioo  has  at 
present  some  disadvant^es.  yet  it  was  determined  to  adopt  it 
because  of  the  saving  in  weight  and  reduction  in  aumber  of  working 
parts,  and  reduced  liability  to  breakdown;  hs  smooth  working. 
ease  of  manipulation,  savii^  in  eoal  consumptiOB  at  high  powers 
and  benoe  boiJer-room  space,  and  saving  in  engine-raom  c»mplrotefit ; 
and  also  because  of  the  increased  protection  which  is  tnovtdcd  lor 
with  this  system,  due  to  the  engines  being  tower  in  tbe  ship;  ad- 
vantages which  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  to  adopt  turbine 
propulsion  from  the  point  of  view  of  sea-going  speed  only.  The 
point  that  chiefly  occupied  the  Committee  was  the  question  of  pro* 
vidii^  suffident  stopping  and  turning  power  for  purposes  of  quick 
and  easy  manauvnng.  Trials  were  carried  out  between  tbe 
sister  vessels  *  Eden  *  and  '  Waveney  and  tbe  '  Amethyst  '  and 
'  Sapphire,'  one  of  each  dass  fitted  with  reciprocating^  and  tbe 
other  with  turtiine  engines;  experiments  were  also  camed<Mil  at 
the  Admiralty  Elxperimental  Works  at  Hadar,  and  it  was  considered 
thst  all  requirements  yntOMK  to  be  fully  met  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  turbine  machtnery.  and  that  tbe  manceuvring  capabiUtiea 
of  the  ship,  when  in  company  with  a  fleet  or  when  working  in  narrow 
waters,  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

"  The  necessary  stopping  and  astern  power  will  be  obtained  by 
astern  turbines  on  each  of  the  four  shafts.  These  astern  turbines 
will  be  arranged  in  series,  one  high  and  one  low  pressure  astern 
turbine  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  in  this  way  the  steam  will  be 
more  economicatly  used  when  going  aaum.  and  a  proporticmaUy 
grtraterastcmpowerobtained  thanin  the'  Eden  'and 'Amethyst.   * 

Radius  <^  Aaion. — "  Tbe  ship  has  a  total  coal-bunker  capacity  of 
a7oo  tons,  and  with  thu  amount  of  coal  she  will  be  able  to  steam 
about  sBno  sea  miles  at  economical  speed,  and  about  5500  aaa  miles 
at  18)  Knots  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  bad  weather  and  for 
a  small  amount  of  coal  being  left  in  tbe  bunkers.  Stowage  for  oil 
fuel  has  been  arranged  for,  out  oil  fuel  has  not  been  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  radius  of  actioa.  whkh,  of  ootine.  wQlbc 
^utly  increased  tbtreby." 

Auomrw>dtt^on. — "  Considerabfe  attention  baa  beeo  devoted  to 
tbe  arrangemenu  for  the  accommodation  of  the  oftcers  aod  men. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  length  and  greater  power  of  modem  ships 
the  usual  posKion  of  the  admiral's  and  captain's  anarters  right  «lt 
is  becoming  more  aod  more  open  to  ot^ectton.  Up  to  tbe  preaetit 
the  prioci^  officers  have  been  tierthed  at  the  uirtbest  possifale 
disunce  from  the  (ore  bridge  and  conung  tower,  where  their  most 
important  duties  arc  performed.  It  has  been  decided  that  in  tbis 
ship  the  admiral's  and  captain's  quarters  shall  be  placed  oa  the 
main  deck  forward,  near  the  conning  tower;  also  that  the 
officers'  quarters  shall  be  placed  forward,  oath  on  the  nun  deck  and 
on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  Kan  pan  of  the  ship.  Ample  accommodatkm 
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for  the  mniindcr  o(  tlie  cfew  n  available  on  the  main  and  lower 
d«lu  alt  ■■ 

Tbc  tabulated  particulan  given  io  Pari.  Paper  Cd.  J048  for 
the  doignt  approved  are  shown  io  Table  XIV. 

It  it  iotemting  to  note  that  the  distribution  of  armament 
finally  adopted  in  the  "  Dreadnought  "  was  nearly  that  of  a 
de^gn  considered  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  at  the  Admiralty 
in  1874,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  "  Devastation  "  and 
*'  Inflexible  "  designs.  The  armament  was  an  ali-one-calibir  big 
gun  armament  of  16-in.  80-ton  guns  carried  in  pain  io  torrett 
above  the  upper  deck,  one  pair  being  placed  at  each  extremity 
on  the  middle  line,  and  two  pairs  on  the  broadside  en  Ickdon, 
having  training  on  each  broadside  as  well  as  ahead  and  aatem, 
thus  giving  a  fire  of  six  guns  ahead,  six  astern  and  eight  on  each 
broadside.  The  scheme  was  considered  inadmissible  on  account 
of  the  great  displacement  involved,  16,000  tons.  The  anange- 
ment  of  eight  heavy  guns  then  contemplated  was  actually 
adopted  in  the  "  Invincible  '*  design,  but  it  was  not  considered 
that  four  pairs  of  ir-in.  guns  was  a  suffidenlly  heavy  armament 
for  the  battleships  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  class;  a  proposal 
to  place  a  fifth  pair  of  guns  on  the  middle  line  between  the  broad- 
side guns  and  the  aftermost  pair  of  guns  was  finally  adopted, 
the  turrets  on  the  broadside  being  placed  abreast  of  each  other 
instead  of  tn  tckehn  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  length 
ana  displacement  involved. 

The  main  features  in  which  the  "  Dreadnought "  differed 
from  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  are: — (1)  The  all-onc-calibre  big  gun 
armament  in  place  of  the  mixed  armunent  of  13-io.  and  Q-i-in. 
guns.  (>)  The  increase  of  3  knots  in  speed.  (3)  The  height  of 
freeboard  provided  forward  to  enable  the  vessel  to  fi^t  her 
bow  guns  at  high  speed  in  a  sea  way.  (4)  Croat  increase  in 
manoeuvring  power  due  to  fitting  twin  rudders  behind  propellers. 

Tbe  weight  of  the  armament  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  "  loid  Nebon  ";  it  is  jo%  greater  than 
(hat  of  tbe  "  King  Edward  VII.,"  the  1400  tons  increase  of  dis- 
placement (about  8%  of  the  displacement  of  tbc  "  Lonl  Ndaon  " 
and  "  Ring  Edward  VII.")  beiiig  used  in  obtaining  tjie  isaease 
of  i  knou  of  speed. 

The  general  arrangemeDts  of  guns  and  armour  of  the  "  Dread- 
nought "  are  shown  in  lig.  63,  and  on  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  64,  a 
photograph  of  the  vessel  is  given.  She  was  botlt  and  tested  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  her  keel  was  laid  on  the  and  of  October  1905, 
she  was  launched  on  tbe  lotb  of  February  i«e6,  King  Edward 
VII.  himself  performing  the  christening  ceremony  and  starting  the 
vessel  down  the  ways;  and  she  went  to  sea,  for  steam,  gunnery 
and  torpedo  trials,  on  the  1st  of  October  1906,  one  year  after 
the  laying  of  the  keel.  Tbe  whole  of  the  trials  were  com- 
pleted without  hitch  of  any  kind,  the  machinery  realixed 
tlie  expectatiooa  as  to  power  and  smoothness  of  running, 
and  a  speed  of  3i-6  knots  was  obtained  on  the  measured 
mile,  with  an  expenditure  of  power  well  within  the  capacity 
of  the  boilers.  She  left  England  for  a  long  experimental  cruise 
on  the  5th  of  December  1906. 

I  Immediately  after  the  trials  of  the  "  Dreadnought,"  three 
other  vessels,  the  "  Bellerophon/'  *'  Tcmcraire  "  and  "  Superb  '* 
o(  18.600  tons  were  begun,  the  additional  700  tons  in  displace- 
ment being  absorbed  in  additional  armour  pioteaion  and  an 
improved  anti-torpedo-boat  armament  consisting  of  sixteen 
4.io  guns.  In  1907  and  igoSthe  "  St  Vincent,""  CoUingwood  " 
and  "  Vanguard  "  of  19,350  tons  displacement  were  begun, 
in  which  further  additions  tO  the  armour  protection  were  made. 
These  were  followed  by  the  "  Neptune,"  "  Hercules "  and 
"  Colossus,"  of  about  >o,ooo  tons  displacement,  laid  down  in 
1009,  tbe  additional  800  tons  lengthening  the  ships  and  enabling 
the  i7-in.  guns  on  the  broadside  to  be  placed  en  ickelon  and 
the  second  pair  of  guns  from  aft  to  be  lifted  high  enough  to  fire 
over  the  aftermost  pairs  of  guns;  the  whole  of  the  main  arma- 
ment being  thus  able  to  fire  on  either  broadside  and  eight  guns 
to  fire  astern.  Each  of  these  vessels  was  completed  in  two  years 
from  tbe  date  of  laying  the  keel    See  Table  XV. 

On  the  S9tli  of  November  1909  the  "  Orion,"  the  lead- 
ing vcHcl  of  what  in   1910  was  the  mott  nscent  (loup  ol 
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"  Dreadooughts,"  wis  laid  down  at  Portsmouth,'  and  the 
foUowinc  vessels  of  the  group  (ibe  "  Thunderer,"  "  Monarch  " 
and  •'  Conqueror '")  were  ordered  to  be  buUl  in  the  private 
yards  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  Sir  W.  G.  Arnutroog  &  Co. 
on  the  Tyne,  and  Beardmott  <t  Co.  on  the  Clyde  a  lew  weeks 
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broaxUde.  Their  ditplacttnent  had  been  readied  bjr  tut 
steps  from  that  of  the  "  King  Edward  VIl."  and  "  Lord 
Nelson," — the  first  of  1400  tons,  8)%,  the  oezt  three  eadi  cf 
about  700  tons,  say  4%;  and  the  Ust  of  ijoo  toss,  or  i>)% 
The  first  oi  these  inaeaies,  though  not  withoot  precedcat  ii 


Flc.  63. — Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour.     H.M.S.  "  Dreadooogfat.* 


later.  In  these  vessels  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  displace- 
ment, amounting  to  2500  tons  or  ■>)%  beyond  thai  reached  in 
the  preceding  group,  their  displacement  being  ir.soo  tons  on 
a  length  of  $45  ft  between  perpendiculan.  The  additional 
displacement  has  allowed  the  whole  of  the  lurrcts  to  be  placed 
on  the  middle  line,  the  side  armour  to  be  raised  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  heavier  guns  to  be  cirrieH. 

Great  Britain  thus  had  in  loio  fourteen  "  Dreadnoughts  " 
built  and  building,  not  including  the  "  Dreadnought  "  cruisers 
described  later  on  under  cruisers. 

In  the  first  seven  vessels—"  Dreadnought,"  "  BeOeropbon," 
"  Temeraire,"  "  Superb."  "  St  Vincent,"  "  CoUingwood  "  and 
"  Vanguard  "—six  ii-in.  guns  could  fire  directly  ahead  and  six 


the  British  navy,'  elicited  some  hostile  critictsm.  Its  jiatiia. 
tion  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  world  foUowtd  the  kad.  Tk 
»,Soo  ton*  of  the  "  Orion  "  was  not  acceptable  in  igo*,  but  I0 
design  was  practically  that  advocated  by  Lord  Ftsber  wbei  k 
took  office  as  First  Sea  Lord  in  October  1904  after  certain  mcA 
■■cations  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  10*00(11100  at  ik 
Admiralty. 

The  general  growth  of  the  Beets  of  British  and  foreign  pom 
is  dealt  with  in  the  artirle  Navy.  Some  details  may  be  giwi 
here  of  foreign  battleships. 

t/ntltt  5Mln  —In  iMo  the  "  Texas,"  designed  by  the  kit  Hr 
William  John,  was  laid  down.  On  a  displacement  al  6315  ton  ik 
carried  an  armament  of  two  la-in.  and  six  6-in  guns  at  a  spsd 
of  17  knots^-cne  iS'in.  guns  bung  mounted  10  two  tunets  pbod 


Table  XV.— Porticalsrs  of  Srtfut  BaiatMft  ^  Dnaimttl'  Type. 
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directly  astern,  and  eight  could  fire  on  the  broadsides.  In  the 
next  three — "  Neptune,"  "  Colossus  "  and  "  Herctdcs  " — six 
ti-in.  guns  could  fire  ahead,  eight  could  fire  astern,  aiKl  the 
whole  ten  could  fire  on  either  broadside.  In  the  last  four — 
"  Orion,"  "  Thunderer,"  "  Monarch  "  and  "  Conqueror  " — four 
guns  could  fire  ahead,  four  astern  and  the  whole  ten  on  cither 
>  Sh*  WW  laanchad  OQ  the  aoih  oC  August  1910^ 


diagonally  in  a  central  citadel  and  protected  by  I  >-in  anaoir  % 
was  followed  by  the  "  Maine,"  which  was  sunk  in  Havana  Har^(» 
In  ttqt  the  "  Indiana."  "  MaaiachiMCtii  "  and  **  OregoM  "  wtn  a^ 
down,  ol  lOjU  tons  dispiacemeM  and  16  knots  ^leed.  •rateoi' 
by  18-in.  bell  armour  and  anaed  with  four  I3.«n   and  e^fat  M 


«  From  the  "  Tralalnr  "  to  tlie  "  Royal  Sovtuig"."  aad  ff 
the  "  Duncan  "  to  the  King  Edward  VII.,"  increur*  ia  cactc 
oll7%w. 
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goiu*  the  ivfai.  fuiu  being  moantcd  In  pafn  In  turrets  oa  the  upper 
3«ck,  and  tne  four  8-in.  guns  riiwly  in  turrets  at  the  comers  ol  the 
eupemnicture  deck.  They  srereiMlowed  by  the"  Iowa  "of  11446 
tone,  laid  down  in  189^:  and  in  1896  by  the  '*  Keanarge  "  and 
**  Kentucky/^  whose  principal  dimensions  were: — length  368  ft., 
beam  7a  ft.,  mean  drsugfat  23  ft.  6  in.,  displacefnent  11,525  tons, 
I.H.P.  10,900  and  soeed  16  knou  at  destgnrd,  13,000  I.H.P,  and 
i6|  knots  being  leacbed  on  triaL  Tbey  carried  four  ivin.  guns  in 
turrets  15  ia.  tntck,  four  8-in.  guns  in  tunets  9  in.  thick,  fourteen 
S-tn.  Q.F.  guns,  tweoty-ieven  smaller  guns,  and  four  torpedo  tubes; 
and  at  the  above  displacement  tbey  carried  4x0  ions  of  coal,  but 
oouki  stow  1590  tons.  They  had  a  novelty  in  the  sha^  of  two 
double^oseyed  turrets,  one  forward  and  one  aft.  In  this  arrange^ 
nent  a  second  turret  is  superposed  or  built  on  tlie  first^  the  structure 
•o  formed  turning  as  a  whole;  a  pair  of  S-tn.  guns  u  mounted  bi 
the  upper  turret,  and  a  pair  of  ivin.  guns  in  the  lower.  A  later 
example  of  American  design  is  Tumiuted  by  the  five  first-cUss 
battlsahips  of  the  "  Georgia  "  class  (fig.  65).  laid  down  in  1903, 
which  have  a  displacement  of  15,320  tons,  length  435  ft.,  beam 
76  ft.  10  in.,  and  a  mean  draught  of  34  ft;  they  have  a  complete 
water-line  belt  of  Krupp  armour,  from  li  in.  to  8  in.  tntck, 
tapering  to  4  In.  at  the  bow;  above  this  belt  there  is  a  belt  of 
Ujghter  armour.  6  in.  thick  and  345  ft.  kmg.  forming  a  battery  for 
the  6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  which  extends  to  the  upper  deck;  there  are  also 
four  tanets — two  large  double-storeyed  turreu,  as  in  the  "  Ken* 


class  ('*  Gen^.** 
and  "  Virginia  "). 


FlO.  654 — Gun  and  Armour  Plan  "  Georgia 
"  Rhode  Iiland 

tucky,"  placed  one  forward  and  one  aft.  and  two  smaller  turrets, 
one  placed  on  each  side  forward.  The  larger  turrets  carry  each  a 
pair  of  t3-in.  gum  and  a  [lair  of  8-in.  guns,  and  an?  protected  by  a 
maximum  thicicness  of  ii-in.  armour,  and  the  smalls  carry  each  a 
pair  of  8'in.  guns  and  are  protected  by  b)-in.  armour.  In  addition 
to  the  four  i3-in.  and  eight  8-in.  guns  thus  dbposed,  there  are  also 
twelve  6-in.  guns  on  tte  main  deck  and  some  forty-two  smaller 
guns. 

Machinery  of  19,000  I.H.P.  was  provided  for  a  speed  of  19  knots, 
and  both  were  exceeded  on  the  tnals  of  the  vessels.  Th^  carry 
900  tons  coal  on  the  trial  draught,  and  when  fully  loaded  with  lOOO 
tons  of  coal  ha\-c  a  draught  of  36  ft-  Tbb  comparatively  shallow 
draught  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  all  the  early  United  States  battle- 
ships, but  in  later  years  a  notable  increase  of  draught  was 
accepted.  Between  the  "  Kearsarge  "  and  the  "  Georeia  "  were  buUt 
in  1896-1898  the  "  Alabama,"  "  Illinois  "  (fig.  66.  PUte  XVt.),and 
"  Wisconsin,"  somewhat  similar  to  the  "  Keantarge.**  carrying  four 
13-ln.  guns  and  fourteen  6-in.  guns,  and  In  1899*1901  the  second 
"  Maine."the"  Missouri  "and  Ohio," which  morenearlyresembled 
the  "  Georgia,"  as  they  carried  T2-in.  runs  for  their  main  armament. 

The  "  Georgia  "  class  was  foltowcd  by  two  much  larger  vessels 
the  "Connecticut"  and  "Louisiana,"  laid  down  in  1903;  they 
were  450  ft.  long,  76  ft.  10  in.  beam,  17,600  tons  displacement  and 
24  ft.  6  hi.  draught  when  loaded  with  900  tons  coat,  aiu)  36  ft.  9  hi. 
draught  when  loaded  with  full  complement  of  ammunition  and  stores 
and  3300  tons  coal;  and  they  marked  a  great  advance  in  fighting 
power.  While  retaining  four  i3-In.  guns  for  the  main  armament, 
they  carried  eight  8-in.  and  twelve  7-m.  guns  as  a  secondary  arma- 
ment, and  they  were  well  protected,  guns  snd  armour  being  arranged 
as  shown  in  fig.  67.  Engines  of  16.500  I.H.P.  were  provided  for  a 
speed  of  18  knots,  and  both  were  considerably  exceeded  on  trial, 
in  these  and  later  American  vcs-trln  tall  towers  of  open  lattice-work, 
•omewhat  resembling  the  EifTcl  Tower,  were  fitted  mstead  of  hollow 
Jlcel  masts  for  supporting  signal  and  firO'Contiol  arrangements. 
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WMe  the  «ftl,  tttba"  Comiectlem  "  dm  were  bundfag  tn  1904, 
twootbervcTynmllvbutmallervaadi.the"  Idaho  "and"  Miui.- 
uppi,"  mere  abo  laid  down,  of  13,000  ton.  with  reduced  arroameiit 
ana  armour  and  Icn  .peed. 

The  fint  two  Amencan  "  Dtcadnougbts,"  the  "  Michigan  "  and 
"  South  Carolina,"  were  laid  down  in  1906;  thev  ate  450  ft.  long, 
80  ft.  3  in  l>eam,  ditpbcement  l6,aoo'tona  and  draught  24  ft.  6  in. 
wlien  carrying  900  ton.  of  coal,  increasing  to  17,620  tons  and  27  ft. 
draught  when  fully  loaded.  Engines  of  16,500 1.H.P.  are  provided 
for  i8-5  knots,  and  the  armament  consists  of  eight  13-m.  guna 
mounted  in  four  pain,  two  pair*  forward  and  two  paira  aft,  au  on 
the  middle  line  and  arranged  ao  that  the  guns  of  the  second  pair 
■weep  over  the  turrets  of  the  adjacent  pair  nearer  the  extremities  of 
the  vessel;  an  anti-totpedo  boat  armament  of  twenty-two  [4-pd^. 

Kn»  is  provided,  but  no  secondary  armament.     The  sides  and 
rbettes  are  piutected  by  t  in.  to  la  in.  of  armour,  the  belt 
armour  upering  to  4  in.  at  the  bow  and  stem.     In  igo;  the 
"  Delaware  '    and  "  North  Dakota  "  were  laid  down;  the  sue  of 
the  vessels  was  increased  to  30,000  tons  in  order  to  cairv  I2'in. 
and  14-in.  guns  behind  armour  from  13  in.  to  8  in.  in  tnickncaa 
and  obtain  a  tptti  of  at  knotSL  and  they  are  S'O  ft.  long,  85  ft. 
beam,  36  ft.  10  in.  mean  draught.    Ten  5'in.  guns  arc  carrico  on 
the  main  deck  behind  S;in.  armour,  two  are  earned  on  the  main  deck 
forward  and  two  aft.  in  casemates.    Curtis  turbines  are  fitted  in 
the  "  North  Dakou     and  leciprocating  engines  of  the  latest  type 
in  the  "  Delaware  ";  the  boilns  p>^ 
vided  on  each   ship  are  for  35,000 
I.H.P.;    on    trial    the    "Delaware" 
developed  28,578  I.H.P.  and  reconled 
a  speed  of  3i<56  knots,  while  the 
"  North  Dakota  "  reached  3 1 ,826  H  J>. 
and  22-25  knots. 

Parsons  turbines  were  adopted  for 
the  four  battleships  next  laid  down. 
The  first  two,  the  "  Fknida "  and 
"  Utah***  commeooed  in  1909.  are  very 
similar  to  the  "  Delaware,  but  of 
3i3>5  tons  displacement  and  38  ft. 
6  in.  mean  draught.  The  second  nifi 
the  "Arkansas^  and  "  Wyom&g," 
begun  in  1910,  are  of  much 
greater  displacement,  viz.,  36,000 
tons;  8100  tons  greater  than  the 
Dreadnought ' '  and  3500  tons  greater 
than  the  "  Orion."  They  are  554  ft. 
long,  while  a  beam  of  93  ft.  ana  the 
same  mean  draught  of  38  ft.  6  in.  have 
been  accepted.  Turbines  of  ^,000 
H.P.  are  provided  for  a  speed  or30-J 
knots,  four  propellers  being  fitted  aa 
in  H.M.S  "Dreadnoueht."^  The  coal 
to  be  carried  on  trial  has  been  in- 
creased to  1650  tons,  in  place  of  the 
1000  tons  in  prcccUing  vessels.  Twelve 
I2-in.  and  tweiuy-one  5-in.  guns  are 
carried  and  vanadium  steel  armour 
of  S-in.  to  fl-in.  thickness  is  fitted  on  sides  and  barbettes, 
associated  with  proteaive  decks  ol  increased  thickness.  Six 
pairs  of  12-in.  guns  are  carried,  all  on  the  middle  line;  the 
foremost  pair  is  34  ft.  alxjvc  ihe  designed  load-line,  the  second 
pi  r  40  ft.,  and  the  tnird  pair  31  ft.;  the  aftermost  funs  are  35  It. 
al  ve  waicr.  the  next  forward  32  ft.  and  the  third  pair  from  stem 
aj;  iin  at  a  height  of  25  ft.  Twenty-one  5-in.  anti-lorjx^o-boat  guns 
arc  carried,  and  the  complement  of  officers  and  men  nas  reached  the 
high  total  of  1 100.  The  main  armament  of  the  later  vessels,  "  New 
York  "  and  "  Texas."  is  composed  of  ten  14-in.  instead  of  twelve 
Ij-in.  guns,  and  the  displacement  is  increased  to  37,000  tons  and 


•  Nebraska,"  "  New  Jersey," 


theH 
Cfrmany. 


to  33,000. 
-In  I" 


R85  Germany  had  one  first<b5s  battleship,  the 


Kdnig  ft'ilhclm,"  of  9567  tons  displacement,  and  four  smaller 
vtssels.  the  "  Bailen,"  "  Baycrn,"  "Sachsen  "  and  "  WUntemberg," 
of  7400  tons  each.  Tltc  "  Kaiser"  and  "  Deutschland."  central- 
Iwtlety  ships  designed  by  Sir  Edward  Reed,  and  two  turret  ships, 
the  "  Preussen  **  and  "  F.  der  Crosse,"  followed  shortly  afterwards. 
The  "  Kaiser  "  and  "  Deutschland  "  were  285  ft.  in  length,  had  a 
displacement  of  7600  tons,  8000  I.H.P.  and  14)  knots  speed;  were 
arined  with  eight  23-ton  guns  and  one  18-lon  oun,  and  had  side 
armour  of  a  maximum  thickness  of  10  in.  The  vessels  ^of  the 
"  r'rrus>;rn  "  cl.n5s  WTre  sea-going  shins  of  the  "  Monarch  type, 
308  ft.  in  length  and  of  6750  tons  displacement  and  14  krj>t5  speed. 
with  belt  armour  of  (  maidinum  thickaeaa  of  9i  in.  nnd  turret  armour 

8}  in.  thick.  .    - .,      j    1-      •» 

Ini(l9i  an  advance  was  made  by  laying  down  the  Brandenburg 
class  of  9901  tons,  carrying  six  n-ta.  guns  in  three  barhettes^ne 
forward  and  one  aft,  and  one  on  the  middle  line  amidships.^They 
were  followed  by  the  five  first-class  battleships  of  the  "  Kaiser  cUss, 
the  last  of  which,  the  "  Kaiser  Friedrich  111."  (fi^.  70,  Plate  XVI.). 
was  finished  In  1900.  They  are  of  10.000  tons  displacement,  length 
377  ft.,  beam  66  ft.  to  in.,  draught  35  ft.  9  in..  13.000  I.H.P.  and  18 
knou  speed.  They  have  beluofKnipp  steel  extending  from  the  after 
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barbette  to  the  ■tcm,  with  a  maTimnra  thiflriif  of  i a  in.,  t»ptmg 

to  6  in.  at  the  bow;'  there  is  no  $ide  armour  above  this  bch.  The 
nuJn  armament  consists  of  four  $*4-in.  guns,  placed  in  pairs  in 
barbettes,  one  forward  and  one  aft,  protected  d^  xo-in.  armour. 
On  the  main  deck  thev  have  four  5-9-in.  QJ^.  guns  in  6-in.  armoured 
casemates,  two  on  each  side;  and  on  the  upper  deck  they  have  eight 
similar  guns,  protected  In  like  manner,  aiul  six  others  in  turrets — 
three  each  uot;  in  all^  eighteen ^ihin.  guns,  besides  twelve  3*5-in. 


and  smaller  guns* 


of  the  "  WUtelsJ 


class,  a  development  of  the  "  Katser  Ffiedrich  III.";  they  are 
700  tons  more  displacement,  15  ft.  longer  and  i)  ft.  mora  beam, 
but  are  of  shallower  draught  They  have  engines  of  15,000  H.P. 
and  a  speed  of  19  knots,  or  a  knot  more  than  their  predecessors. 
Their  armament  is  the  same,  but  the  0*4-in*  guns  are  better  protected. 
The  main  armour  belt  is  somewhat  longer,  out  in  other  respects  the 
thicknesses  and  general  dispontioa  of  the  protection  are  similar  to 
the  "  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.*' class. 

In  the  next  five  vessels,  the  "  Braunschweig  **  dass,  laid  down  in 
1901-1903,  the  9-4-in.  guni  were  replaced  by  ii-in.  guns  for  the 
main  armament;  and  the  eighteen  5-9-in.  guns  were  replaced  by 
fourteen  6-7-in.  guns  for  the  secondary  armament.  The  disfdace- 
roent  was  increaxd  to  12,988  tons,  the  speed  of  18  knots  was  main- 
tained, and  the  armour  protection  practically  aa  in  the  preceding 


thick,  ecteading  froa  the  after  ttinct  to  the  bow;  atac  had  also  s 

short  armoured  battery  on  the  main  deck  which  cadoaed  the  fnad 
uptakes.  There  were  e^ht  turrets  on  her  upper  deck — one  formd 
and  one  aft.  each  carrying  two  U*ia.  guns,  and  six  nrranced  tkne 
on  each  broadside,  each  carrying  a  6*4-in.  nin.  The  annour  ti  tk 
laner  turrets  was  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  annour  belt.  nasMh , 
lif  in.,  and  that  of  the  smaller  turrets  5  in.  She  oMMWtcd  eictt 
3-9-in.  gun<!  on  the  superstructure,  and  also  had  twenty-two  ssaSs 
guns  and  four  torpedo  tubes,  of  which  two  were  submerged.  She 
had  triDle  screws,  cnaincs  of  16,000  I. H.P.  and  a  speed  of  18  kncts. 
The  "  Kepublique."  bid  down  in  1901,  and  the  "  Patrie."  laid  dcss 
in  1902,  were  superior  in  speed  and  armament  to  any  Britisfa  battle- 
ships then  building.    They  had  a  displacement  of  14^86^  tons,  and 
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vessels.   Five  vessels  of  the  new  "  Deutschland  "  class  w4iich  foUowed 
in  1903-1905  were  very  similar  to  the  "  Braunschweig  "  class. 

The  "  Nassau,"  the  first  of  the  German  "  Dreadnoughts  **  laid 
down  in  1907,  was  455  ft.  in  length  and  of  i8,300  tons  displace- 
ment,^ and  carried  an  armament  of  twelve  ii-in^  twelve  5*9-in. 
and  sixteen  3'4->n-  guns,  had  an  armour  belt  of  Krupp  steel  xi  in. 
to  4  in.  in  thickness,  I.H.P.  32,000  for  10  knots  and  speed  on  trial 
20'7  knots.  The"  Posen '*  (fig.  71,  Plate  XVll.),  "  Rheinland  "  and 
"  Westfalen  "  of  the  same  type  were  also  laid  down  in  1907  and  were 
built  and  completed  for  sea  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
**  Westfalen  "  attained  2025  knots  on  trial  with  26.702  H.P.  The 
next  three  vessels, "  ThQringen,"  "  Helgoland  "  and  Ostfriesland," 
laid  down  in  IQ08,  are  provided  with  twdve  I3*in.  guns  arranged 
as  in  H.MS.  "  Keptune  ';  they  are  of  32,150  tons  displacement  and 
25.000  I.H.P.  for  19-5  knots  speed  (probably  at  continuous  sea  speed ; 
a  measured-mile  speed  of  about  2  knots  more  would  doubtless  be 
expected) ;  they  are  protected  by  12-in.  Krupp  steel  armour;  their 
dimensions  are:  length  489  ft.,  beam  98  ft.,  draught  27  ft.  6  in. 
The  vessels  laid  down  in  1910  were  said  to  be  still  larger. 

France. — For  many  years  the  French  designers  favoured  the 
placing  of  the  four  heavy  guns  of  their  battleships  in  separate 
barbettes — a  12-in.  gun  at  each  end  and  a  io-8-in.  ^n  on  each  side 
of  the  vessel  araidsBips,  intermediate  positions  beinz  arranged  for 
the  smaller  guns.  Such  vessels  as  the  "  Camot,"  "  Charles  Nlartel,'* 
"  Jaureguibcrry,"  "  Massferm,"  "  Bouvet  "  approximating  to  12.000 
tons  displacement,  and  buHt  In  the  'nineties,  were  so  arranged. 
These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  vessels  in  which  the  la-in.  gun 
alone  was  accepted  for  the  main  armament,  and  two  pairs  were  fitted, 
one  forward  and  one  aft  as  in  British  vessels;  the  "  Gaulois, 
"  Charlemagne,"  "  St  Louis  "  and  "  Suffrcn  "  were  so  arranged. 
The  "  Suffren,"  commenced  In  1899  (displacement  12.728  tons, 
length  410  ft.,  beam  70  ft.  and  draught  27  ft.  6  in.),  had  a  com- 
plete water-line  belt  of  Harveyized  steel  annour  of  11  ]  In.  maximum 
thickness,  and  above  this,  up  to  the  main  deck,  umilar  armour,  5  in. 


were  of  439  ft.  length,  79  ft.  6  in.  beam  and  27  ft.  6  1 
draught.  They  liad  three  screw's,  and  a  nomiTial  I.H.P.  of  173OB 
for  a  speed  of  18  knots;  but  on  trial  these  were  constdefablr  B- 
ceedcd,thc"  Patrie  "  reporting  19,000  I.H.P.  and  19-47  knots.  Thcr 
carried  four  12-in.  B.L.  guns  m  pairs  in  turrets  on  tbe  Daddfe&se. 
as  in  the  Briti.sh  ships,  twelve  6-4-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  pain  in  tnrrttt 
on  the  upper  deck,  six  additional  6-4-in.  Q.r.  guns  in  cason3te<-a8 
the  main  deck,  twenty-six  3-pdr3.,  tnree  above-water  and  t*o  si^ 
merged  torpedo  tubes.  There  was  a  complete  water-line  bdt  tf  » 
maximum  thickness  of  12  in.,  the  bow  was  protected  by  4-ia.  uvm 
and  there  was  a  psutial  4-iD.  Ixft 
above  the  12-in.  bdt.  The  p» 
tective  deck  »-as  4  in.  thick  os 
the  slopes,  and  the  armcdroi  tie 
main  turrets  12*  in.,  the  *lJdf 
armour  being  ol  Harvey  qaaSxf. 
>  Four  later  vessels  of  cbc  dss. 
"Justice,"  "  D6inocrati«.' 
-Libert*  "  and  "  Vfait*."  wot 
givenasrillmfwgpowtafulsBooog- 
ary  armament  et  7-6-iii.  | 
dz  placed  in  n  ~ 
tnmts  at  a  gnat  : 
water,  and  four  in  c 
tween  dechs^  Six  mas 
"  Condoroet,"  ''Dmntoa'*  <if -73% 
"  Diderot."  "  MifalJttit,*^W^ 
eniaud"  aixl  *'VoItake."wcRlad 
down  in  1907.  AH  had  Pm— 
turbines  of  saMo  ILP.  ht  a 
speed  of  19-35  knotm,  and  cks 
main  armament  ronajsttrl  of  iam 
12-in.  and  twelve  9-4-0.  oak 
MM  diown  in  fig.  73.  Tte  Isar 
French  ships  ^  Cowbet  **  aad 
"  Jean  Bart  "  canpr  tilit  t^ 
in.  guns  in  six  paira.  two  far 
ward  and  two  aft  00  tke  aiddr 
line,  one  pair  tnininc  over  tfae 

other,  ana  one  pair  f *-  -^ 

amidships  as  in     Dr* 

They  are  of  25^000 1 

ment  and  20  knots  apee^  a< 


Connectlcnt.'' 


have  an  anti-torpedo  boat  armament  of  twenty-two  5-54n.  gns,  si 
in  casemates  of  7-in.  armour. 

jafcn. — Previous  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Japan  bad  pnyyidsl 
herself  with  a  number  of  excellent  battleships  buut  in  Great  Brisxs. 
such  as  the  **  Fuji "  of  12450  tons,  laid  down  at  the  ThacB 
Ironworks  in  1894,  the  "  Hatsuse,"  built  at  Elswick,  tbe  "  Asak." 
built  at  Clydebank,  and  the  "  Shikishima,"  built  at  tte  Tfasan 
Ironworks,  all  c^  about  15,000  tons  displacem&it  and  laid  <k7TZ  is 
1897-1898.  The  dimmsions  of  these  vessels  were:  length  ^  f'- 
beam  75  ft.  6  in.,  mean  draught  27  ft.  The  I.H.P.  was  I5jooo,grc« 
a  speed  of  18  knots.  Tbe  armour-belt  extended  the  fuO  leagth  «tf  dkt 
ship  at  the  water-line,  and  had  a  maximum  thickness  of  9  ia. :  W- 
tween  the  t6p  of  this  belt  and  the  main  deck,  for  a  fentth  of  saa 
220  ft.,  was  an  upper  belt  6  in.  thick,  which  was  continued  ^ 
oblique  bulldieads  to  the  sides  of  the  heavy-gun  barbettes.  TW 
baroettes  themselves,  which  were  two  in  number,  one  forward  sat 
one  aft,  had  armour  14  in.  thick,  and  the  conninc-txywer  aho  vif 
14  in.  thick.  The  armament  conasted  of  four  12-iii.  49-toa  BL 
guns,  two  mounted  in  each  barbette  and  loading  in  any  poria* 
of  training:  fourteen  &-in.  Q.F.  guns,  all  in  6-ia.  casctnatei.  bbx 
on  the  main  deck  and  six  on  the  upper  deck;  and  twcxtfyi> 
pdrs.,  besides  smaller  guns  and  four  submecnd  torpedo  e^ 
The  "  Mikasa,"  laid  down  at  Banow  In  1899,  vas  a  sN* 
modification  of  the  "  Hatsuse "  class  design,  be' 
heavier  and  6  in.  more  in  draught.  The  principal  1 
that  the  eight  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  on  the  main  deck  - 
to  ten  in  number,  and  instead  of  bang  in  separate  < 
in  a  6'in.  armoured  central  battery,  with  2-inu  divtsHxal  1 
bulkheads. 

The  "  Hatsuse  '*  was  destroyed  in  the  war  by  a  mine  (  . 
and  the  "  Mikasa "  was  seriously  damaged  br  mixiB.  -V^ 
the  war  she  was  accidentally  sunk  on  the  lott  of  Sepn=» 
1905;  she  was.  however,  refloated  on  the  8th  erf  Angnst  lacfe.  * 
jmred  and  recommissioned.    The  Japanese  fleet  in  1910  coca.^ 
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Kvenl  vesaeli  vhkh  were  captured  from  Rusna  duriiw  the 
VK^  nich  as  the  '*  Iwami "  of  I3i5i^  tons  O&te  "Orel*^,  the 
"Huen"  of  12,275  tons  (late  "  Retviian  "),  the  "Segami"  of 
12.790  tons  (late  Peresviet  "),  the  "  Suwo  of  1^997  tons  (}aXe 
"  Pobvnia  '0,  the  "  Tango  "  01  10,960  tons  (late  "  Foltava  "),  and 
the"  lid  "019700  tons  (late"  Imperator  NioHai  I.").  The"  Suwo" 


Fig.  72v^Anangeineiit  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  the  French  ' 


and' 


'  Hixen  **  may  be  taken  aa  typical  examples  of  these  captured 
The  former  is  of  the  following  dimensions :  length  436  ft., 
beam  71 }  ft.,  draught  27)  ft.,  tfnd  displacement  12,670  tons;  she  has 
engiiKs  of  15,000  H.P.  and  a  nominal  speed  of  19}  knots,  cairied  an 
armament  of  four  lo-in.  guns,  mounted  in  pairs  in  turrets  on  the 
middle  line  forward  and  aft;  eleven  6-in.  guns,  distributed  five  on 
each  broadside  and  one  in  the  extreme  bow  of  the  vessel;  twenty 
vin.  gum  and  twenty-six  smaller  pieces;  and  six  torpedo  tubes. 
She  it  protected  by  a  complete  water-line  belt  of  armour,  9  in. 
thick  amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  at  the  ends,  reinforced  by  a  pro- 
tective deck  3}  in.  thick.  Above  the  belt,  for  a  length  of  185  ft. 
amidships,  i»  a  lighter  belt  of  5-in.  Krupp  armour,  protecting  the 
bases  of  the  6-in.  guns,  and  terminated  by  transverse  bulkheads, 
rhe  lO-in.  gun  turrets  are  10  in.  thick,  and  the  6-in.  guns  are  pro- 
:ected  by  casemates  5  in.  thick.  This  vessel  carries  30  Belleville 
wilers,  and  has  storage  for  2000  tons  of  coal.  The  "  Hizcn  "  ("  Ret- 
nxan  ")  was  built  at  Cramp's,  U.S.A.  She  is  of  12,700  tons  dis- 
>bcetnent,  376  ft.  long,  72}  ft.  beam,  and  26  ft.  draught.  She  has 
our  i2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  pairs  in  turrets,  twelve  6-m.  Q.F.  guns 
n  5-in.  casemates. 
wenty  X3-pdra.  and 
wenty-^ght  smaller 
uns,  bnides  fouf 
ubmerged  and  two 
bove-water  torpedo 
ubes.  She  is  wo- 
Kted  by  a  water-Une 
dt  extending  ffom 
be  after-turret  to  the 
tem*  aod  tapering  in 
hicknesa  from  9  in. 
9  2  in.  Above  this 
I  a  complete  belt  of 
in.  maximumthick- 
esa,  and  the  main 
rmament  is  pro- 
•cted  by  turrets  10 
u  thick.  She  has 
S.000  H.P.  and  a 
seed  of  18  knots, 
ul  has  stowage  (or 
mo  tons  of  coal. 

The  "  Kashima  " 
ig.73,PUteXVli.) 
a*  laid  down  at 
Iswick  in  1904  and 
ic  '•  Katori,"  at' 
arrow  in  the  same  year;  they  were  not  delivered  until  the 
ar  was  over.  Also  during  the  war  Japan  laid  down  two  vrry 
uch   larger  vessels,  the  '*  Aki  "  and  "  ijatiuma."     The  "Aki" 

the  larger  of  the  two.  being  492  ft.  long,  83^  ft.  beam,  27!  ft. 
•aught,  and  19,800  tons  displacement;  she  carries  four  12-in., 
k'el%'c  lo-in.,  eight  6-in.  and  twelve  12-pdr.  guns  and  five  torpedo 
ibc»,  and  U  protected  by  9-in.  to  5-in.  armour.    Curtis  turbines  of 


24.000  H.P.  are  provided  for  a  speed  of  90  knota.  It  b  note- 
worthy that  this  veaa^  was  laid  down  on  the  S5th  of  March  1905, 
while  the  "  Lord  Ndson  "  of  16,500  tons  was  not  laid  down  until 
the  i8th  of  May  1005  and  the  "  Dreadooiwht  '*  of  17,900  tons  not 
until  the  2nd  of  Ckrtober  1905.  The  *'  Aki "  abo  exceeds  in  dis- 
placement the  "  St  ATincent,    laid  down  in  1907-1908,  and  her 

tonnage  was  not  reached 
inGreat  Britain  until  1909, 
whenthc**  Neptune  "was 
laid  down.  The  "  Aki  ** 
was  followed  by  still  larnr 
vessels,  the  "  Kawachi  " 
and  "  Settsu,"  both  of 
20,800  tons.  The  "  Ka- 
wachi "  is  thus  900  tons 
greater  than  the  "  Nep- 
tune," and  she  was  laid 
down  one  day  before 
that  vessel.  The  general 
arrangement  of  armour 
and  guns  of  these  large 
vessels  is  shown  in  fig.  74; 
they  are  protected  by 
armour  of  12  in.  to  5  in.  in 
thickness,  and  in  awitdoa 
to  twelVe  12-in.  gtms  they 
carry  ten  6-itt.,  twdve  4*7 
in.  and  four  la-pdra. 

Russia   maintained   in 
igro  two  fleets,  one  being 
in   the    Black    Sea,    pre- 
vented   by    treaty    from 
Eassing      through       the 
lardancllcs,  and  the 
other,  the  m.-iin  Russian 
Fleet,  in  the  Baltic. 
In  1882  three  remarkable  vessels  were  laid  down  for  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  the  "  Catherine  II.,"  "  Tchcsme  "  and  "  Sinope."  They  were 
barbette  ships  of  10,180  tons  displacement,  with  a  compound  armour 
belt  of  a  maximum  thickness  of  16  in.,  armed  with  six  12-in.  B.L. 

Ens  mounted  in  pairs  on  the  upper  deck  in  a  large  pear-shaped 
rbctte,  and  seven  6-in.  guns  on  the  main  deck;  and  having  a 
meed  of  16  knots.  Other  vessels  built  for  this  fleet  were  the 
'  Twelve  Apostles  "  of  8700  tons,  "  George  the  Victorious,"  11,032 
tons,  the  "  Three  Prelates,  13.318  tons,  the  "  Rostislav,"  of  8880 
tons  laid  down  in  18^5  and  the  "  Pantcleimon  "  of  12,582  tons 
laid  down  in  1897.  The  latest  vessels  built  on  the  Black  Sea  are 
the  "  loann  Zlatoust  "  and  "  Evslafi,"  of  12,840  tons  and  16 
knots,  carrying  four  12-in.,  four  8-in.,  twelve  6-in.,  fourteen  12-pdr. 
and  six  3-iMir.  guns;  both  were  laid  down  in  1003. 

Of  the  main  Russian  Fleet  outside  the  Black  Sea  only  a  few 
battleships  survived  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  these  included  the 
"  Tzesarevich  "  of  13,000  tons,  built  in  France  in  1899,  carrying  four 
I2-ln.  guns  in  two  barbettes,  and  twelve  6-in.  guns  in  pairs  in  turrets; 
also  the  "  Slava,"  laid  down  on  the  Neva  in  1903,  370  ft.  long,  of 


Danton.' 


Fig.  74. — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of ' 


Kawachi.* 


13,516  tons  displacement,  16.000  l.H.P.  and  18  knots  speed,  her 
hull  protected  by  armour  of  9  in.  to  4  in.  in  thickness.  The  "Slava" 
carried  (our  r2-in.  guns  in  barbettes  having  lo-in.  armour,  and  twelve 
6-in.  guns  in  turrets  having  6-in.  armour. 

In  January  1903  Russia  laid  down  the  "  Imperator  Pavel  I.."  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  vessel  than  any  then  building  by  any 
other  power,  being  of  17400  tons  displacement-— ^movt  that  of  tm 
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"  Dreadnought,"  but  bid  down  si  yeafBcariier;ihecftrriet  four  la-ia. 
and  fourteen  8-in.  guns  as  well  a*  twelve  4*7411.  Bunaarrar^ed  as  shown 
In  fig.  75,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  protect  almost  the  whole  of  the  vessel  above  water  with  armour 
varying  from  6i  in.  to  $  in.  in  thickness.  Engines  of  17,600  I.H.P. 
are  provided  for  iS  koou  tpocd.    A  titter  veinel,  "  Andrei  Pervox- 


Flo.  75- — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  "  Imperator  Pa^%l.** 


was  abo  bid  down  in  1903.  but  neither  vesael  was  com- 
pleted in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war.  In  1909  four  vessels  were 
laid  down,  which  were  ;^ain  larger  than  any  then  building  for  any 
other  power,  viz.  the  "  Sevastopol,"  "  Petropevlovsk,"  "  Gangut  ' 
and  "  Poltava,"  of  23,000  tons  dispUcement.  with  Paiaons  turbines 
of  42,000  H.P.  for  33  knots  speed,  600  ft.  long,  89  ft.  beam,  27  ft. 
3  in.  draught,  protected  bv  ii-in.  armour,  armed  with  twelve  i3-in. 
and  sixteen  a*7-in.  guns,  the  12-in.  guns  being  carried  in  four  three- 
gun  turretspbced  at  considerable  distances  apart  on  the  middle  line. 
Italy, — ^The  Italian  navy  has  always  contained  interesting  vesseb 
embodying  the  independent  thought  and  skill  of  her  own  designers. 
The  "  Duilio,"  launched  in  1876,  and  the  "  ^ndolo."  bunched  in 
1B78,  were  340  ft.  in  length,  10,400  tons  displacement,  and  carried 
four  loo-ton  M.L.  rifled  guns,  mounted  in  two  turrets  and  capable 
of  penetrating  32*7  in.  of  iron  at  1000  yda.  They  bad  a  central 
citadel  107  ft.  in  length,  pro- 
tected by  2ii  in.  of  steel 
armour,  with  18-in.  armour 
on  the  turrets.  Their  engines 
were  of  7900  I.H.P.,  giving 
a  speed  of  1$  knots.  In  the 
'*  Italb  "  and  "  Lepanto," 
bunched  in  1880  and  1883 
respectivriy,  side  armour  was 
dispensed  with,  a  cu rved  ^-in. 
armour  deck,  with  its  sides 

&l  ft.  below  the  water-line, 
eing  fitted  from  stem  to 
Item,  with  armour  glacis  pro* 
tcction  to  the  funnel  open- 
ings. &c.,  in  this  deck;  they 
carried  four  loo-toa  breech- 
loading  guns  mounted  in  two 
barbettes  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  all  four  guns  to  fire 
ahead,  astern  or  on  either 
broadside  as  in"  Inflexible  "; 
their  displacement  was 
13,500  tons  their  len^h 
400  ft.  and  they  had  engines 
of  18.000  I.H.P.  designed  to 
give  a  speed  of  18  knots. 
They  were  lollowed  by  three 
of  the  "  Andrea  Doria  "  class 
of  11,000  tons,  bunched  in 
1884  and  168s.  armed  with 
four  105-ton  breech -loaders, 
and  protected  by  an  18-in. 

belt  of  compound  armour;  and  by  the  "  Re  Umberto,"  '  Sicilb  " 
and  "  Sardegna  "  of  13,350  tons,  bunched  1688  to  1891,  and  armed 
with  four  67*ton  B.L.  eun^  having  a  penetration  of  37  in.  of  iron  at 
1000  yds.  In  18^7  Italy  launchea  the  second-class  battleships 
**  Ammiraglio  di  Saint  Bon  "  and  the  "  Emanuele  Filibrrto  "  of  9800 
ton*  and  18  koou  speed,  carrying  four  lo>in.,  eight  6-in.  and  eight 
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a>v-In.  (uoe  and  armoured  with  lo-in.  to  4-in.  armour.  These  were 
foUowed  by  the  "  Regina  Margherita,*'  bid  down  in  1898,  and  the 
"  Benedetto  Erin."  bid  down  in  1899,  two  vessels  of  13,^6  tons  dis- 
placement and  20  knots  speed,  of  good  freeboard,  carrying  an  arma- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  "  Duncan  "  and  in  addition  four  8-in.  guns; 
the  la-in.  guns  an  protected  by  lo-in.  armour,  the  6-in.  guns  aiul  the 

ship's  sides  bv  6-in.  armour 
with  3-in.  sioe  pbting  for- 
ward and  aft.  Four  very 
notable  vessels  were  next 
laid  down — the  "  Regina 
Elena"  (fig.  76,  Hate 
XVII.)  and  "Vittorio 
Emanuele  III."  in  1901, 
and  the  "  Napoli  '*  and 
"  Roma "  in  1903,  each 
on  a  displacement  of 
I3fit$  tons,  carrying  two 
l3-in.  and  twelve  8-tn. 
guns  in  turrets,  as  well  at 
a  brge  number  of  small 
qukk  -  firing  guns ;  their 
machinery  of  30.000  I.H.P. 
u  provided  for  a  speed  d 
22  knots;  their  hulls  are 
cut  down,  giving  reduced 
freeboard  as  compared  with 
**  Benedetto  Brin,"  and  the 
hulls  and  machinery  are 
built  as  lightly  as  possible. 
For  several  years  no  new 
deuga  was  adopted,  but 
In  1 900  the  "  Dante 
Alighieri  '  was  laid  down, 
of  18,700  tons  displace- 
ment, an  increase  of  50% 
She  was  reported  to  be  493 
eighteen  4'7-in.  SLod 


over  that  of  the  proceding  vessels. 

ft-  long,  j^  ft.  beam,  carrying  twelve  is-in.,     _ 

sixteen  3-in.  guns,  turbines  of  30,000  H.P.  being  provided  for  a 

speed  of  23  knots,  and  side  armour  fitted  9  in.  thick  amidshipa 

tapering  to  6  in.   forward  and  4}   in.  aft.     Three  later  vessels. 

the  "  Conte  di  Cavour,"  "  Gtulio  Cesare  "  and  "  Leonardo  da  Vind,  . 

are  of   22.000  cons,  i5.ooo  H.P.,  23   knots,  and  carry   thirteen 

12-inch  pins. 

Austna. — Until  quite  recently  Austria  has  made  no  attempt 
to  maintain  battleships  oi  the  first  cUss.  Three  small  battleshijia, 
the  "  Monarch,''  "  Budapest  "  and  "  Wien,"  were  bid  down  in 
1893-1894.  of  5550  tons  displacement  and  17I  knots  ^>ccd,  carry- 
ins  four  9-4-in.,  six  6-in.  and  twelve  3-pdr.  guns,  with  armour 
lOf  in.  to  4  in.  in  thickness.  In  1899  three  larger  vesseb,  the 
"Habsburg^'-<fig.  77*   PlAt«  XVIL),   "Aipad"   and  *<  Babea- 


FlO.  78. — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour  of  Austrian  "  Erzherxog  Franx  Ferdinand." 


berg.*'  were  begun,  of  8340  tons  dispbcement  and  i8knottq>ecd, 
carrying  three  9  4-<"-.  twelve  6-in.  and  several  smaller  Q.F. 
guns  and  well  armoured.  In  1901  it  v'as  decided  to  build  the, 
Erzherxog  Karl  Fnedrirh  "  and  "  Ferdinand  Max,"  of  10,600  tons' 
and  19  knots,  carrying  four  9-4-tn.  and  small  Q.F.  guns  as  in  fbe 
"  Monarch,'  but  with  the  secondary  armament  incrnsed  to  twelve 
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Table  XVI.  {CoHliniud). — Dmhpnutil  itf  some  0}  Ok  Leadint  Fratura  cf  Nttailt  Armoured  Batlkikips  Jrom  tS6o  to  1910. 
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7J-in.  guns  all  well  protected,  while  the  iicict  step  was  to  vessels  of  a 
type  very  similar  lo  the  "  King  Edward  VII."  class,  but  of  greater 
gun-power  and  higher  speed,  with  somewhat  thimier  armour  and 
smaller  coal  capacity.  Tliesc  vessels,  "  ErzherzoR  Franz  Ferdinand," 
"  Radetsky  "  and  "  Zrinigi,"  were  lieing  completed  in  1910.  Their 
arrangements  of  guns  and  armour  are  shown  in  fig.  78.  Battle- 
ships of  far  greater  fighting  value  were  in  1910  laid  down  by 
Austria:  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  25,000  H.P.,  and  23  knots 
speed,  mounting  ten  12-in.  guns,  protected  by  ll-in.  armour,  and 
costing  about  22  millions  sterling  each. 

Brazil. — For  several  years  by  mutual  arrangement  no  battleships 
were  added  to  the  South  American  navies,  but  in  1906  Brazil  ordered 
three  vessels  of  19,281  tons,  1380  tons  heavier  than  the  "  Dread- 
nought," which  was  not  then  finif?hed;  the  first  two  of  these 
carry  twelve  12-in.  guns  in  place  of  the  ten  of  the  "  Dreadnought/' 
and  can  fire  ten  guns  on  etlticr  broadside,  eight  ahead  and 
eight  astern:  they  also  carry  fourteen  4-7-in.  guns  behind  9-in. 
armour  on  the  main  deck,  and  eight  behind  thinner  armour  on  the 
upper  deck.  The  ship's  side,  barlicltcs  and  gun  mountings  arc  pro- 
tected by  9-in.  armour,  the  belt  armour  tapering  to  4-in,  forward 
and  aft.  The  vessels  arc  500  ft.  long,  83  ft.  bcam-and  25  ft.  draught; 
engines  of  23,500  I.H.P.  being  provided  for  2t  knots.  The  lead- 
ing vessel,  the"''  Minas  Geracs  (fig.  79,  Plate  XVIII.),  was  built  at 
Elswick;  she  obtained  about  21!  knots  on  trial,  and  passed 
through  all  her  severe  gun  trials  with  great  success.  Fig.  60  show* 
the  general  arrangements  of  guns  and  armour.  The  second  vessel, 
the  "  Sao  Paulo,  was  built  at  Barrow,  and  was  also  completed 
to  the  same  design.  The  third  vessel,  the  "  Rio  de  JaneifO," 
which  in  1910  was  being  built  by  the  Elswick  firm,  has  been 
redesigned  to  be  655  ft.  in  length  over  all,  92  ft.  beam  and 
32,000  tons  disr>laccment  on  a  draught  of  2G  ft.  Her  armament  was 
to  be  twelve  r4-in.  guns,  with  a  secondary  armament  of  fourteen  6-in. 
guns,  an  anti-torpedo  armament  of  fourteen  4-in.  guns,  as  well  as  a 
numl>er  of  smaller  guns,  and  three  submerged  torjjedo  tubes.  She 
was  fitted  with  four  screws  and  turbines  of  45,000  H. P.  to  drive  her  at 
22J  knots.  Her  cost  was  reported  to  be  almost  £3,000,000,  and  in 
1910  she  was  by  far  the  largest  vessel  on  the  stocks. 

Argentine  Republic. — Eariy  in  1910  the  Arpcntme  Republic 
ordered  two  vespcls,  the  "  Moreno  "  and  "  Rivadavia,"  of  28,000 
tons,  armed  with  twelve  12-in.  guns,  twelve  6-In.  and  sixteen  4-ln. 
guns,  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.  respectively.  Their  displaicment  i3  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  largest  battleships  building  at  the  time 
they  were  ordered,  although  they  are  4000  tons  smaller  than  the 
"  Rio  dc  Janeiro."  They  arc  578  ft.  long,  96  ft.  beam,  27J  ft. 
draught,  and  turbines  of  40,000  H.P,  are  provided  for  a  speed 
of  22J  knots.  The  armament  is  arranged  somewhat  a5  in  "  Nlinas 
Geraes,"  but  with  the  midship  barbettes  arrange!  so  that  the  guns 
can  fire  on  either  broadside,  giving  a  fire  of  twelve  guns  oa  either 
broadside,  eight  ahead  and  eight  astern.  The  ship's  side  and  the 
heavy  guns  are  protected  by  12-in.  armour,  and  the  6-m.  guns  by 


6-in.  armour;  1600  tons  of  coal  are  carried  on  the  load  draught  out 
of  a  possible  4000  tons,  and  there  is  also  a  lar^c  stowage  for  od  fuel. 

Spain. — For  some  years  battleship  buildmg  was  suspended  in 
Spam,  but,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  British  firmji,  designs 
were  approved  for  three  \essel5  of  15.130  tons  and  19!  knots, 
lo  carry  eight  12-in.  and  twenty  4-in.  guns,  with  lo-in.  armour 
on  the  barbettes,  9  in.  on  side  tapering  to  3  in.  at  bow  and 
4  in.  at  stern,  and  fore  and  aft  internal  bulkheads  i)  in.  thick 
for  protection  against  torpedoes.  These  vessels  were  named 
"  Espana,"  laid  down  in  1909,  "Alfonso  XIII."  and  "Jaime  I.," 
in  lyio. 

Smaller  BaUle.'ihips. — At  various  times  several  of  the  naval  powtire 
have  laid  down  smaller  battleships  than  those  already  referred  to, 
such  as  the  British"  Conqueror  "and"  Hero,"  of  6200  tons,  launched 
in  1882  and  iJiS8  respectively;  the  armoured  Coast  Defence  ships  of 
France,  of  which  the  "Admiral  Trchouart,"  launched  in  1S93,  ^ 
6534  tons.  17  knots,  carrying  two  12-in.  and  eight  3-9-in.  guns  with 
good  armour  protection,  is  a  good  example;  the  monitors  of  the 
United  States  named  "  Little  Rock."  &c.,  launched  in  1900,  (rf 
3235  tons  and  12  knots,  carr>'ing  two  i2-in.  and  four  4-)n.  guns; 
and  the  principal  battleships  of  the  lesser  European  powera.  A 
good  example  of  the  last  is  the  Norwegian  armour-claa  "  Norge  " 
(fig.  81,  Plate  XV.).  This  vessel  and  her  sister  the  "  EidsvoTd,*' 
with  their  predecessors  "  Harald  Haarfagre  "  and  "  Tordcnskjold," 
were  built  at  Elswick  for  the  royal  Norwegian  navy,  and  completed 
in  1900.  They  had  a  displacement  of  3850  tons,  length  2^  ft.,  beam 
50  ft.  6  in.,  draught  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  with  twin-screw  engines  of  4500 
horse-power  attained  i6j  knots  speed.  They  were  heavily  armed 
with  two  8-in.  B.L.  guns_in  armoured  gun-houses,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  vessel;  six  6-in.  Q'F  guns,  four  mounted  in  5-in.  nickel  steel 
casemates,  and  two  in  the  open,  with  strong  shields;  eight  12-pdra. 
and  six  3-pdrs. ;  and  two  suomergcd  torjicfio  tubes.  The  i\*ater-line 
was  protected  with  6-in.  Krupp  armour  over  a  length  of  170  ft.,  and 
bulkncid?  of  the  same  thickness  were  provided  at  each  end  of  the 
belt.  These  ships  form  a  class  of  ves.scls  of  small  size  which 
would  prove  formidable  opponents  to  many  larger  armoured  shiiw, 
and  arc  especially  u?reful  for  coast-defence  punwscs. 


Table  XVI.  shows  the  development  of  the  leading  features  of 
battleships  from  the  time  of  the  "  Warrior." 


notable  armoured  I 


Cruisers. — The  cruiser  type  was  primarily  intended  to  co- 
operate with  armour-clad  fleets,  in  the  same  manner  as  sailing 
frigates  did  with  fleets  of  sailing  linc-of-battle  ships,  and  the 
earliest  cruisers  were  modelled  directly  upon  the  frigates  which 
preceded  them,  the  dlfTcrenccs  between  the  two  being  those 
incidental  to  the  use  of  steam  power  and  lo  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  as  I  he  building  material.  -As  steam  propidsion 
grew  in  favour  engines  of  greater  power  were  prox-ided,  and 
the  rig  and  sail-spread  were  reduced  til!  at  the  present  day  they 
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—have  entirely  disa^peaml.  When  the  6nai  adoptioo  at'  iron 
led  to  the  remodelling  of  the  details  oC  constmctioo  by  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  the  new  system  o(  construction  was  applied  to  the 
cruisers  of  the  day,  but  no  attempt  was  made  till  mncb  later  to 
give  these  cruisera  any  protection,  nor  was  the  question  of  their 

—  armament  given  the  importance  which  it  afterwards  came  to  have. 

Lord  Amutinng  was  one  of  the  first  lo  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  developing  this  class  of  vessel.  He  considered  the  essential 
features  of  a  cruiser  to  be  high  speed,  protection  without  the  use 

_  of  side  armour,  a  powerful  armament  and  minimum  size  and 
cost;  and  bis  views  were  adopted  by  the  Ebwick  firm  in  >  large 
number  of  cruiseis  built  for  foreign  Powers  down  to  the  iotro- 

~  duction  of  high  explosives,  when  side  armour  was  advocated  in 
place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  armour  deck.  The  cruisers  built 
for  the  British  navy  prior  to  1880 — of  which  the  principal  types 
were  such  vessels  as  the  "Inconstant,"  of  5780  tons  (1866); 

-  the  "Active,"  of  30S0  tons  (1867);  the  "Raleigh,"  of  sjoo 
tons  (i87r);  and  the  faster  despatch  vessels  "Iris"  and 
"  Mercury,"  of  3730  tons  (1875)— had  been  almost  entirely 
unprotected;  and  although  the  "Comus"  and  "Leandci" 
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dasMS  bad  been  given  a  partial  protective  deck,  the  Elswkk- 
bunt  "Esmeralda"  (1883)  (fig.  83,  Plate  XXIII.)  may  be 
quoted  as  the  first  vessel  in  which  the  important  features  of  a 
complete  protective  deck  and  good  protection  to  the  guns  were 
combined  with  high  speed  and  a  powerful  armament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  Imptricuse  "  and  "  Warspite,"  completed 
in  1881,  of  much  greater  displacement  than  the  "  Esmeralda," 
were  jvovided  with  a  partial  belt  of  lo-in.  compound  armour 
in  combination  with  a  protective  deck.  Thus  the  necessity  for 
pratecting  cruisers  led  to  the  introduction  of  two  type* — the 
"  protected  "  cruiser,  of  which  the  "  Esmeralda  "  may  be  taken 
as  the  pioneer,  and  the  "  armoured  "  cruiser,  of  which  the 
"  Impfrieuse "  and  "  Warspite  "  are  early  representatives; 
but  while  in  the  British  navy  the  "  protected  "  cruiser  type 
was  repeated  and  developed,  the  "  armoured  "  type  was  dis- 
continued, and  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Orlando  "  class,  built 
sliortly  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  cruisers  built  for  the  British 
navy  for  another  fifteen  yean  were  of  the  "  protected  "  type. 
In  France  and  Russia,  however,  the  armoured  cruiser  continued 
in  favour,  the  "  Oupuy  de  Linic  "  of  1890,  foi  the  former,  and 
the  "  Rutlk "  of  1899,  for  the  tatter,  being  vessels  of  this 
type. 

The  reintro<lucUon  of  ride  armour  In  British-built  cruisers 
came  about  when  tnc  Improvement  of  armour  by  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  Harvey  and  Krupp  processes  of  mumfacture 


enabled  more  efficient  protection  to  be  provided  with  a  much 
thinner  belt  than  bad  previously  been  possible.  The  Elswick 
cruiser  "  Esmeralda  "  (second),  btiilt  for  Chile  in  1895,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  which  the  use  of  side  armour  was  revived.  She 
was  followed  by  other  vessels  of  the  armoured  type  built  by  the 
same  firm  for  the  Chilean  and  Japanese  navies.  In  i8g8  the 
"  Cressy  "  class  (fig.  83,  Pbte  XXI.)  was  begun  for  the  British 
navy,  and  since  this  date  all  cruisers  of  9000  tons  and 
above  for  the  British  navy  have  been  provided  trith  side 
armour. 

In  the  United  States  the  adoption  of  armour  belts  of  the  new 
material  for  cruisers  came  somewhat  earlier  than  It  did  m  the 
British  navy,  the  "  Brooklyn  "  (fig.  84,  Plate  XXII.),  built  in 
189s,  being  so  protected;  and  the  development  of  the  type  has 
been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  the  tendency  being  to  go  to 
larger  displacements.  In  order  to  provide  greater  protection  and 
heavier  armaments,  with  each  new  class  of  vessel.  Indeed,  the 
first-class  armoured  cruiser  of  1910  might  be  very  well  described 
as  a  high-speed  battleship. 
In  the  Britlafa  navy,  as  might  be  expected,  the  demand 

for  vessels  to 
meet  the  varied 
and  diverse  re- 
quirements that 
necessarily  arise 
in  a  fleet  of  such 
magnitude  has  led 
to  the  production 
of  a  number  of 
types,  each  ad- 
apited  to  its  own 
special  duties. 
They  may  be 
classified  as  (i) 
u  n  protected 
cruiseis;  (2)  pro- 
tected cruisers  of 
first,  second  and 
third  dasaes;  and 
(3)  armoured 
cruisers.  Unpro- 
tected cruisers 
have  neither 
side  armour  nor 
other  protection 
against  loss  of 
buoyancy  from 
injury  by  shot  and  shell.  Protected  cruisera  have  no  side  or  vertical 
armour,  but  they  have  horizontal  armour  decks  with  strong 
sloping  sides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line,  upon  which  coal 
is  carried  in  minutely  divided  bunker  compartments.  Armoured 
cruisers  have  side  or  vertical  armour  in  addition  to  protective 
decks.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  a  number  of  groups  of 
sitter  ships,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  lo  describing  the 
main  features  of  a  representative  ship  in  a  few  of  the  most 
important  groups. 

The  protected  cniiwr  of  medium  displacement  affordi  a  convenient 
starting-point,  as  the  latest  vcmcIs  of  this  type  In  1910  mre 
of  abmt  the  same  displacement  at  the  lai^est  firvt- 
dass  cmiien  of  thirty  yean  before,  and  a  comparison  of 
representative  ships  of  these  classe*  iUustiates  the  great 
advances  made  in  thirty  vean  in  ships  of  appnudmately 
the  same  sire:  while  a  further  oomparisoo  of  ihci*  aecondKlass 
cruiiere  (as  the  vessels  of  medium  displacement  are  ityltd) 
with  the  Itrst-claM  protected  cruisers  and  the  armoured  cruisers 
of  the  pment  day  shows  the  growth  in  sisc  and  power  of  tha 
largest  nnits  of  the  cruiser  type  during  the  same  period.  It 
shouM,  however,  be  noted  that  while  some  socond<lasa  cniisen 
reached  such  a  displacement  (5600  tons)  as  to  allow  of  this 
comparison  being  made,  the  great  bulk  of  the  vessels  of  this 
class  were  smaller.  The  "  Mersey  "  is  an  early  example  of  a 
\'essel  of  this  cKisa  which  has  seen  considerable  service.  Begun 
in  1683,  her  principal  dimensions  are:  length  300  ft.,  beam 
46  (t..  mean  draught  about  ao  (t..  and  dispUcemint  4*30  tons 
Pnxectnn  to  the  vitab  of  the  ship  is  provided  (or  by  means  of  a 
protective  deck  a  Dttlt  above  the  level  of  the  water-line,  2  to  3  in.  m 
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thtckneis.  In  oombmation  with  a  tytttm  d  coftl-ttowage  la  bunWn 
alone  the  water<1ifie.  She  carried  two  8>iR.  and  ten  6-in.  B.L.  guns 
and  Tour  torpedo  tubes.  Her  hone-power  was  6000  (forced  draught) 
aod  Meed  17*3  knot*,  and  she  carried  750  tons  of  coal  at  normal 
draught,  with  capacity  for  909  tons.  The  Astiaea,"  begun  In  1890, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  second-class  cruisers  of  that 
date.  She  is  built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered,  is  320  ft.  long, 
49  ft.  6  in.  beam,  31  ft.  6  in.  mean  draught  and  4360  tons  displace- 
ment, and  carries  two  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  and  eight  4*7*in.  Q.F.  guns, 
all  on  the  upper  deck  and  protected  by  shields,  tojjether  with  four 
torpedo  tubes.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  deck  1  in.  to  a  in.  thick, 
and  the  engine  cylinders,  which  project  through  this  deck,  are  shielded 
by  5-tn.  sloping;  coamings.  The  coal  bunken  in  the  neighbourhood 
01  the  water-line  are  minutely  mbdivkled,  and  the  stowage  is 
arranged  so  as  to  make  full  use  of  the  ooal  protection.  Her  eng^ct 
develop  0000  H .  P.  (under  forced  draught)  aod  her  speed  is  19*5  Imota. 
Her  coal  stowage  is  1000  tons. 

The  "  Hermes  "  (fig.  85,  Plate  XX.)  is  one  of  the  largest  second- 
class  cruisers  added  to  the  Royal  Navy.  She  is  jjjo  ft.  long,  54  ft. 
beam,  ao  ft.  6  in.  mean  dcau^  and  5600  tons  msplacement.  ^ie 
presents  a  striking  contrast  compared  with  the  "  Inconstant," 
built  in  1866,  of  almost  the  same  di^lacement.  The  "  Inconstant  ** 
was  fully  rigged,  and  sailed  almost  as  fast  as  she  steamed;  while 
the  "  Hermes  "  has  no  sail,  and  steams  20  knots,  or  6  knots  faster 
than  did  the  older  vesseL  The  "  Inconstant  "  was  entirely  un- 
protected, and  carried  her  guns  on  the  broadside,  with  very  limited 
area  of  training;  whilst  the  "  Hermes  "  has  all-round  fire,  the  fire 
ahead  and  astern  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  that  on  the  broadude, 
and  her  guns  all  train  through  large  arcs  (i30*  and  above)  and  are 
well  protected  by  enveloping  shields,  and  the  ship  herself  is  protected 
by  a  steel  deck  li  to  3  in.  thick,  besides  having  coal  protection. 
"Tne  "  Inconstant's  "  main  armament  consisted  ol  ten  9-m.  and  six 
7Mn.  M.L.  guns;  the  "  Hermes',"  of  eleven  fr-in.  Q.F.  guns,  each 
firing  probably  ten  rounds  to  one  of  the  "  Inconstant's  '  9-in.,  and 
with  a  perforation  of  wrought  iron  of  about  one-third  as  much  again. 
The  "  Hermes  "  is  built  of  steel,  sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered. 
She  carries  also  eight  12-pdrs.  and  six  3-pdrs.,  and  two  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  She  has  Belleville  boilers,  developing  10,000  H.P. 
ana  giving  her  a  speed  of  30  knots. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  "  Hermes  "  in  external  appearance,  the 
four  vessels  of  the  "  Arro^nt  "  class  ffig.  86.  Plate  XX.)  possess 
certain  features  of  special  interest  whicti  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  second-class  cruisers,  in  which  class  they  are  usually  included. 
They  are  of  150  tons  greater  displacement  than  the  "  Hermes,"  arc 
30  ft.  shorter,  but  have  3  ft.  6  in.  more  beam  and  6  in.  more  draught. 
They  are  built  of  steel  and  arc  unsheathed,  have  Belleville  boilers, 
and  engines  giving  10.000  H.P.  and  a  speed  of  19  knots.  They 
have  an  armament  of  four  6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  three  of  which  fire  right 
ahead  and  one  right  astern;  six  4-7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  three  on  each 
broadside;  eight  U-pdrs. ;  nine  smaller  guns;  and  two  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  All  the  f;uns  arc  mounted  on  the  ttpp^  deck  in 
shields.  The  protective  dt-ck  varies  from  1  \  in.  to  3  in.  m  thickness. 
The  bow  is  protected  by  a  belt  of  2-in.  nickel  steel  extending  to  about 
40  ft.  back  from  the  ram.  the  top  of  this  belt  bcintj  tevefwith  the 
main  deck,  and  the  bottom  edge  sloping  downwards  to  stiengthcn 
the  ram,  and  a  cofferdam  formed  by  two  water-tight  transverse 
bulkheads  about  3  ft.  apart,  and  extending  from  k' cl  to  main  deck, 
teparates  the  bow  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  The  "Arrogants  " 
are  fitted  with  tandem  rudders,  and  the  dcadwood  at  the  after  end 
of  the  ship  19  cut  away. 

The  "  Gladiator,"  which  was  sunk  in  the  Solent  in  1908  after 
collision  with  the  "  St  Paul,"  was  one  of  the  "  Arrogant  "  class.  The 
Canadian  cruiser  "  Rainbow,"  one  of  the  "  Apolb  "  dass,  very 
similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  "  Astraea  "  class,  is  of  3400  tons, 
9000  I.H.P.,  20  knots,  and  carries  two  6-in.  Q.F.,  ax  4*7-m.  Q.F., 
eight  6-pdrs.,  and  four  torpedo  tubes. 

The  protected  cruisers  of  greater  displacement,  or  fiFBt*cIass 
cruisers,  as  they  were  called,  may  be  divided  into  four  well-marked 
classes:  "  Blake"  and  "  Blenheim  "  class,  *'  Edgar"  class  (fig.  87, 
Plate  XIX).  "  Powerful  "  and  "  Terrible  "  class  (Tip.  88.  PlateXIX.) 
and  the  "  Diadem  "  class.    The  "  Blake  "  and  "  Blenheim,"  begun  in 
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at  the  Admiralty;  they  are  of  9000  toni  displacement. 


,  375  ft.  long.  65  ft.  beam  and  27  ft.  draught.    They  carry 

two  9'2-in.  B.L.  guns,  one  firing  directly  ahead  and 
the  other  directly  astern,  protected  by  open  shields  6  m.  thick;  ten 
6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  of  which  four  arc  on  the  main  deck,  protected 
by  casemates  of  6-in.  comF>ound  armour,  and  six  on  the  upper 
deck  in  shields;  sixteen  ^.vpdrs. ;  two  subnierecd  snd  two  above- 
water  torpedo  tubes.  Their  protection  consists  of  a  complete  armour 
deck  of  steel  3  in.  to  6  in.  thick,  with  a  dome  or  c  ammg  over  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders  4  in.  to  8  in.  thick.  Their  machinery  consists 
of  lour  independent  sets  of  vertical  triple-expansion  engines,  two  on 
each  shaft,  for  which  steam  is  provided  from  sic  douUe-ended 
cylindrical  boilers  giving  20.000.  HP  under  forced  draught. 
and  a  speed  of  21  knots;  with  open  stokeholds  their  power  it 
13.000  H.P..  which  gives  ihcm  a  speed  of  19!  knots.  They  cany 
1500  tons  of  coal.     The  "  Edgar  "  class,  begun  in  1B89,  ^^  vessefs 


of  7350  tons  displacement,  360  It.  long.  60  fi.  beam  and  >i  ft   9 
mean  dravchu    Their  armaiacots  consist  ol  two  9-j-in.  B.L.  gi 
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and  ten  6-b.  0*^t  ditpoted  and  protectad  m  the  same  way  as  tW 
corresponding  guns  ol  the  *'  Blake."  with  twenty-four  stnallcr 
and  machine  guns,  two  submerged  and  two  atxn'e-water  torpedo 
tubes.  The  protective  deck  has  .a  maximum  thickncsa  of  5  in., 
and  the  cylinoera  are  protected  by  a  raised  coaming  on  this  deck, 
with  sk}ping  sides  6  in.  thick.  They  have  six  douue-coded  cylia> 
drical  boilers^  and  two  sets  of  vertical  tri^e-cxpannon  engmc^ 
developing  with  forced  draught  la.ooo  I.H.P.  and  riving  a  speed 
of  ao  knots.  They  cany  850  tona  of  coal  at  Bocmai  diatipit,  with 
storage  for  1250  tona.  Nine  veaeda  of  this  cSaia  have  been  boik. 
four  of  them  being  aheathed  with  wood  and  coimercd,  the  resDainisi 
five,  including  the  '*  Edgar,"  being  unsheathed.  The  "  Powrrful 
and  her  sister  the  *'  Terrible  "  are  the  brgest  protected  cmtsen 
which  have  been  bath.  They  were  begun  in  1894.  They  are  of 
stcd,  aheathed  with  wood  and  coppexed,  are  of  14.200  toon  dia* 
f^acement,  500  ft.  length,  71  ft.  hcua  aiid  37  ft.  mean  dxanriit, 
armed  with  bow  and  stem  9*2-10.  B.L.  chasers,  aod  twelve  6-111.  QS. 
Kuns,  of  which  eight  are  in  6-in.  Harveyixed  casemates  on  the  main 
deck  and  four  in  similar  caaematc*  on  the  upper  deck.  Tbcy  fasvc 
also  eighteen  la-pdr.  Q.F.  guna,  twdve  3-pdfB.,  mne  bokI  * 
and  four  submerged  torpedo  tubes.  The  9<2-tB.  guns  are  j 
by  a  shallow  ring  of  &-in.  Harveytiad  steel,  sunnounted  c. 
shield  enveloping  the  gun  and  ciew.  The  ship  herself  is  protected 
b]f  a  complete  deck  at  the  water-line  levd  of  Harveyitcd  stoei  pbto 
3  in.  to  6  in.  in  thickneaa,  and  by  a  double  line  of  coal  bunkersabove 
It.  The  machinery  arrangements  constitute  the  strildng  feature  ol 
these  ships.  They  have  no  less  than  forty-eight  BelleviOe  boilers  is 
eight  botler-rooma,  with  two  aets  of  triple-expansion  4-cytimlcr 
engines,  developing  35,000  H.P.  with  opni  stolcebolds  aiid  giving 
the  ships  a  speed  of  2a  knots.  They  earn  as  a  oonnal  a«ipply 
1500  tons  of  coal,  and  their  bunken  will  hold  Aooo  tons.  Four 
6-inch  guns  were  added  on  the  upper  deck  of  these  ships  ia 
1902. 

The  "  Diadem  "  class,  launched  in  1897  and  189S,  were  the  laal 
first-dass  protected  cruiscra  added  to  the  British  navy.  There  are 
eight  vessels  of  thn  class,  but  in  the  four  lut>built  veaarik  of  which 
the  "  Spartiate  "  was  one,  some  changes  were  made.  The  mst  vcaad 
of  the  "  Diadem  "  class  was  begun  in  1895,  is  of  11 ,000  tons  displace- 
ment. 435  ft.  length,  69  ft.  beam,  35  ft.  3  in.  mean  draught,  aod  is 
built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered.  Her  prinapal  armament 
consists  entirely  of  6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  of  which  there  are  sixteen, 
twelve  bcins  protected  by  5-in.  casemates  of  Harveviaed  steel,  and 
the  others  disposed,  two  on  the  forecastle  as  bow  cnasers,  and  two 
on  the  f^uartcr-deck  as  stem  chasers,  all  in  separate  shields.  She 
also  carries  thirteen  la-pdrs.,  eleven  smaller  guns,  including  machine 
guns,  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes.  The  proteaion  coosisis 
of  a  steel  deck,  whoK  slopes  are  4  in.  thick  and  horizontal  pcKtioaa 
3)  in.  thick,  upon  which  is  stowed  the  1000  tons  of  coal  wnich  the 
vessel  ordinarily  carries,  the  full  coal  capacity  being  3000  tons. 
She  is  providco  with  30  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Belleville  type, 
and  her  machinery  develops  16,500  H.P.,  ^ving  her  a  speed  of 
30-S  knots.  The  Canadian  cruiser  "  Niobe  "  is  one  of  the  fint  (our; 
in  the  last  four  ships  the  casemates  are  6  in.  thick  and  the  machinery 
is  of  greater  power,  viz.  18,000  I.H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  a  quarter 
of  a  knot  higher. 

Third-class  protected  cruisers  included  vessels  varying  in  displace- 
ment from  1500  to  ^000  tons.  With  a  reduaion  of  displaccntent 
come  reduction  of  initial  cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  a  smaller 
crew,  a  shorter  time  for  building,  and  the  many  advantages  '*"*' 
attendant  upon  reduced  rise  and  draught  of  «-ater.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  embody  in  a  ship  of  about  2Qootons 
displacement  many  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  a  modern 
cruiser,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  this  class  have  bc«n  added 
to  the  fleet.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  '*  Barham,"  a 
typical  small  cruiser,  which  was  built  in  1889  of  steel,  of  1630  tons 
displacement ;  she  is  38o  ft.  long  between  pcrpendicuhum,  x$  ft. 
br(»d  and  of  I3  ft.  8  in.  draught  of  water.  As  originally  compCted, 
this  vessel  had  cylindrical  boilers  and  a  H.P.  of  4700^  giving  a 
speed  of  icj  knots.  In  1898  she  and  her  sister,  the  "  Bdlona," 
were  reboilered  with  water-tube  boilen  of  the  Tbom>XToift 
type,  and  with  these  a  H.P.  of  6000  ia  obtained,  and  t^ 
vessel  reaches  a  speed  of  nearly  30  knots.  The  protection 
afforded  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  protective  deck,  i  in.  thkk 
on  the  flat,  and  sloping  sharply  downwards  near  the  uatef- 
line,  where  the  thickness  is  increased  to  3  in.;  and  above  this 
deck  the  coal  stowage  is  arranged  in  subdivided  bunken.  She 
carries  an  armament  of  six  4-7-in.  Q.F.  guna  In  shields  on  the  upper 
deck,  four  3-pdrs.,  two  machine  guns  and  two  above-water  torpedo 
tubes.  She  carries  140  tons  of  coal  in  her  normal  condition,  and 
her  bunkers  wilt  take  350  tons.  She  has  a  light  fore-and-aft  rig. 
The  "  Barham  "  was  followed  by  several  vessels  of  the  "  Tanranta^ 
cUus.  built  for  service  in  Australian  waten,  and  the  "Peari"  dass 
for  service  in  other  waters,  all  of  3575  tons  dtspJacement.  19  knou 
speed  and  carrjing  eight  4-7-»n.  and  eight  3-pdr.  OF.  guns.  In 
1896-1808  nine  smaller  and  faster  cruisers  were  laid  down,  known 
as  the  '  Pioneer "  class,  which  might  be  taken  to  include  the 
**  Pylorus  "  class,  the  differences  between  them  being  smalli  Of  the 
two  classes  eleven  vessels  have  been  built.  The"  Pioneer  "13305  ft. 
long.  36  ft.  9  in  broad.  13  ft.  6  in.  mean  dranghl  and  o\  2200  tons 
displaceiasnt.  .  She  baa  water-tube  boilcra  of  the  small-tube  t>(Ct 
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"  tmp^cusc,  beins  6n\y  5600  tons  dbplacement,  300  ft.  lorlg 
and  56  ft.  beam,  and  22  ft.  6  in.  draught.  They  had  a  water-line 
belt  of  compound  armour,  10  in.  thick  and  nearly  aoo  ft.  long; 
extending  over  the  top  of  this,  and  sloping  down  forward  and  aft 
to  the  ends  of  the  ship,  was  a  deck  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  Their  arma- 
ment  coniiiitcd  of  two  g-2  in.  B.L.  guns — one  forward  and  one  aft 
»— instead  of  the  four  carried  in  the  "  Imp6rieusc  "  and  "  Warspitc," 
but  in  other  respects  the  same  armament  as  the  latter  ships. 
They  had  engines  of  8500  H.P.  and  a  speed  of  over  18  knots.  These 
vessels  were  all  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  N.  Barnaby. 

As  already  stated,  between  1885  and  1808  no  armoured  cruiser*- 
were  laid  down  for  the  British  navy.  The  Crcssy  "  (fie.  83,  Plate 
XXI.)  class,  commenced  in  1808.  consists  of  six  vessels  of  13.000 
tons  displacement,  440  ft.  length,  69  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and  26  ft-  3  in 
mean  draught.  They  are  built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered 
have  a  belt  of  Harveyized  ste«l  ii  ft.  6  in.  wide.  230  ft.  lonj.  and 
6  in.  thick,  with  bulkheads  5  in.  thick  and  2  in.  protective  platmg  on 
the  sides  from  the  forward  bulkhead  to  the  stem.  They  carry  two 
9'2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  barbettes  And  gun-houses  6-in.  thick,  mounted 
oti  the  middle  line  forward  and  aft,  twelve  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  6-in. 
casemates,  and  twenty-five  i3-pdrs.  and  smaller  guns,  with  two 
•ubmerKed  torpedo  tubes.  Their  H.P.  is  2 1,000  with  natural  draught, 
8t<;im  bt-ing  supplied  by  30  Belleville  boilers,  and  their  speed  is  21 
knots.  They  carry  800  tons  of  coal  at  normal  draught,  with  capacity 
(or  1600  torn. 

The  four  vesMli  U  the  "  Drake  "  class  (see  fig.  91,  PUte  XXIV.). 


•nl  entioet  of  7000  H.P.,  sfviag  Kd*  a  speed  of  M  fcnot&    She 

carries  250  tons  of  coal  at  the  above  dispbceincnt,  and  has  stowage 
for  5S0  tons.  She  has  eight  4-ui.  Q.F.  guns,  eight  ypAn.,  and  two 
above-water  torpedo  tub^  and  a  i-in.  protccuve  deck. 

TUe  type  <4  cruiser  reached  its  final  develofMneiit  in  the  four  vcsmIs 
of  the  ''EKamond  "  class,  of  3000  tons,  laid  down  in  1902-1903, 
which  were  the  last  third-class  cruisers  designed  by  Sir  William  White. 
Three  of  the  vessds, "  Diamond,"  *•  Sapphire  "  and  "  Topaie,"  were 
fitted  with  reciprocating  eoi^nes  of  9800  l.H.P.  for  aa  knots,  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  **  Amethyst,"  Pafaona  turbines  were  fitted.  All 
wcr»  360  ft.  tong.1 40  ft.  beam.  14  (c  6  in.  draught,  and  carried  twelve 
4-in.  and  eight  >pdr.  Q.F.  guns.  On  trial  the  Topaae  **  reached 
a  maximum  speed  of  22*25  Knots,  while  the  **  Amethyst  '*  obuined 
33*63  fcnou,  an  advantage  of  1*38  knots  per  hour  for  the  turbine 
with  practically  the  nunc  coal  consumption,  and  «th  a  distinctly 
less  Mte  of  coal  consumption  at  equal  speeds  for  all  speeds  above 
14  knots.  The  experiment  was  reraidcd  as  a  great  success  for 
Parsons  tiuinnes,  and  materially  inuuenoed  the  question  of  their 
adoptk)n  in  succeeding  vessels  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1903  foor  vessels  classed  aa  tatUs  wen  laid  down,  via.^  the 
**  Pathfinder,"  **  Patrol,"  "Sentinel "  and  "  Skirmisher,"  of  about 
3900  tona  displacement,  and  25  knots  ^leed;  370  ft.  long,  with 
CMines  of  17,000  I.H.P.,  and  carrying  ten  12-pdr.  and  eight  3-pdr. 
Q.F.  guns  as  well  as  two  torpedo  tuws.    Two  othcn  laid  dcnrn  in 
1903  were  named"  Forward    and"  ForesiKht,"  and  carried  fourteen 
12-pdnL  and  two  3'pdrs.,  and  obuiaod  the  35  knou  mth  19.000 
Ltl.P.Tbelast  twoofthe 
aeries  —  "  Adventure  " 
and  "Attentive  "  (fig-Bo. 
PUte  XIX.}— of  16,000 
LH.P.    and   26    knots, 
were  laid  down  at  Ells- 
wick  in  1904;  they  wers 
A74  ft.  long,  38  It.  3  in. 
beam,I3  ft.  6in.  draught. 
3670  tons  dispUcemcnt, 
16,000    I.H.P..  carried 
ten  13-pdrs.  and  eight 

Your  vessels,  named 
"  Boadtcea,"  "  Bel- 
lona,"  "  Blanche  "  and 
"  Blonde,"  were  laid 
down  in  1907-1909.  of 
slightly  larger  dimeo- 
nons,  the  "  Blonde " 
ft.  long, 
beam,  13  ft. 
6  in.  draught,  3360  tons 
dbplacement,  16,000 
I.H.P.,  3^  knots,  snd 
armed  wtth  ten  4-in. 
Q.F.  guns  and  two  tor- 
pedo tubes. 

48iS  {^SdSpuS^cnl!  F.C.  ,a.-A™»ga«n.  of  C»»  .od  Anno-r  of  H.M.S. 

33,000  I.H.P.,  25  knots  speed,  carrving  two  6-in.  and  ten  4-in.  Q.F. 
guns,  with  two  torpedo  tubes,  were  laid  down  and  known  as  second- 
class  protected  cruisers  of  the  "  Bristol  "  dais.  They  are  430  ft. 
long,  47  ft.  beam.  15  ft.  3  in.  draught  and  protected  by  a  i-in.  steel 
deck  with  2-in.  slopes.  Fig.  90,  Plate  XIX.,  shows  the  Newcastle," 
a  vessel  of  this  class  built  at  Elswick.  Four  other  vessels,  the 
Dartmouth  "  class,  laid  down  six  months  later,  were  very  similar. 


being  3*5  ft.  long,  ai 
ft.  6  in.  beam,  13  ft. 


>  Drake." 


but  slightly  larger  to  give  one  knot  more  speed.  The  navy  estimates 
for  1910-1911  provided  for  layinz  down  five  larger  vessels  of  this 

r.   The  Australian  cruisers"  Melbourne  "  and  "  Sydney  "  are  of 
*'  Dartmouth  "  class,  while  the  new  Canadian  cruisers  are  of 
the  later  type. 

Between  1670 and  tSSi,  several  armoured  cruisers  were  laid  down 
.  in  England  and  abroad,  those  in   England  being  the 

4^'y'  "  Gannon,"  of  5390 tonsandijj  knots,  laid  down  in  (873. 
•■■•'*  the  "  Nelson  "  and  "  Northam[}ton,"  of  7630  tons  and 
13  knots,  laid  down  in  1874.  and  the"  Imoineuse  "and'^Warspite." 
laid  down  in  tUl.  The  two  laat-namea  ships  were  provided  with 
masu  and  a  good  spread  of  sails,  and  were  the  last  large  vessels  to 
be  so  fitted  for  the  British  navy.  The  sails  were  not  found  to  be  of 
much  service  and  were  removed.  These  vessels  were  ol  8400  tons 
displacement.  315  ft.  long,  and  were  protected  by  a  partial  bdt 
amidships  of  io*in.  compound  armour  over  a  length  01  about  140 
ft.,  with  a  protective  deck  above  it  li  in.  thick  and  transverse 
bulkheads  at  the  ends  of  the  belt  9  In.  thick,  the  protective  deck 
from  these  bulkheads  to  the  ends  of  the  ship  being  3  in.  thick. 
They  had  machinery  of  10,000  H.P.  and  a  speed  of  16]  knots.  Thev 
earned  four  9*3-in.  B.L.  guns  in  separate  barbettes— one  forward. 
one  aft,  and  one  on  each  beam — besides  ten  6'in.  guns,  twenty-six 
smaller  and  machine  guns,  and  six  torpedo  tubes.  They  were 
sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
•ea  for  a  long  period  without  docking.  The  next  vessels  of  the  type 
were  lhe."Onando"  class,  begun  in  1885.  Seven  of  these  were 
launched  in  1686  and  1887.    They  were  much  smaller  than  the 


laid  down  in  1699.  were  for  several  years  the  largest  and  fastest 
amoured  cruisen  afloat.  They  arc  of  14,100  tons  displacement. 
ara  500  fc  long,  71  ft.  beam,  and  26  ft.  mean  draught.  They  are 
unsMsathed,  are  protected  by  a  Krupp  steel  6-in.  belt  extending  from 
barbette  to  barbette,  and  from  6  ft.  below  water  to  the  height  of  the 
main  deck,  completed  at  the  after  end  by  a  5-in.  bulkhead,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  bow  by  2-in.  plating  extending  right  up  to  the 
uppw  deck.  There  are  two  protective  decks,  the  lower,  being  3  in. 
to  3  in.  in  thickness,  and  the  main  deck,  which  is  l  in.  thick.  Ihcir 
armament  consists  of  two  9-2-in.  B.L.  guns  in  barbettes  and  gun* 
houses  6  in.  thick  on  the  middle  line  foru-ard  and  aft  as  shown  in 
fig.  02,  sixteen  &^n.  Q.F.  guns  in  6-in.  casemates,  fourteen  i2-pdr9., 
twelve  smaller  and  machine  guns  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 
Their  speed  was  23  knou  as  designed,  and  alt  the  vessels  of  the  class 
have  attained  over  34  knots  on  service,  lliey  have  engines  of 
30,000  H.P.,  the  btrilers  being  of  the  Belleville  type.  They  carry 
1350  tons  of  coal,  with  bunker  capacity  for  2soo  tons. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  features  will  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  the  classification  of  modern  shipb.  The  "  Drake  "  is  called  an 
armoured  cruiser,  but  she  is  s'ipcrior  to  the  battleships  "  Renown." 
"  Barfieur,"  and  "  Canopus "  in  armour  protection  and  in  her 
secondary  quick-firing  armament,  as  well  as  in  speed  and  coal 
endurance,  and  is  somewhat  inferior  to  them  only  in  the  number, 
weighty  and  protection  of  primary  arniamcnt.  li  lo-in.  guns  had 
been  given  to  this  vessel  in  lieu  ol  her  9-3-in.,  die  would  probably 
have  been  called  a  firat'daas  battleship,  and  would  have  been  a 
33-knot  battleship  at  that.  Each  successive  Increase  of  siae  has 
given  the  battlcsnip  more  speed  and  the  armoured  cruiser  heavier 
guns  and  armour,  thua  tending  to  merge  the  two  types  in  one. 

The  next  series  of  armoured  cruisers  was  composed  of  ships  of 
much  less  power  produced  in  reply  to  the  fast  lightly  armed  crutaere 
being  built  abroad  aa  commerce  destroyers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  such  vessels  so  built,  although  weak  compared  with  the 
"  Drake,"  were  much  less  costly  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
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(PlatcXXIOgivnaviewoftbe'' Cornwall,'  which  may  be  taken  a« 
typical  o(  the  dais.  They  are  of  9800  tons  dmbeement,  length 
440  (t.,  beam  66  <t.,  mean  draught  34  It.  6  in.  They  are  arroouitd 
with*  belt  of  6  in.  of  Knipp  neel  over  the  main  port  of  the  length, 
diminishtiH  in  thicluieai  towaidi  the  eatnnitles;  they  carry  four- 
teen 6-in.  Q.F.  guns,  'of  which  tea  are  in  4-in.  casemates,  and  the 
others  mounted  m  pain  in  turrets  and  gun-houses  4  in.  thick,  forward 
and  aft;  they  also  carry  ten  i3-pdr.,  deven  small  and  machine  guns 
and  two  suometged  torpedo  tubes.  Their  hone-power  is  39,000, 
giving  them  a  speed  of  23  knots. 

They  were  followed  by  six  vessels  of  the  "  Devonshire  "  class, 
laid  down  in  1902,  which  were  given  greater  gun  power  and  better 
armour  protection  to  meet  the  corresponding  advances  in  foreign 
vcuels.  They  were  of  10,850  tons  displaconient,  21,000  I.H.P.  and 
33}  knots  speed;  were  anned  with  four  7-s-in.  and  six  6-in.  Q.F. 
guns  protected  by  6-in.  armour,  and  the  armour  belt  was  increased 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thickness.  These  were  the  last  armoured 
cruisere  designed  by  Sir  William  White. 


pairs  in  foor  bubette  burets  phced  u  already  stated  in  de- 
scribing the  development  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  design  (see 
Table  XIV.  and  fig.  96).  Thus  three  pain  of  guns  can  fite 
directly  ahead,  three  directly  astern,  and  the  whole  annamcnt 
can  fire  on  either  broadside.  In  the  "  Invincible,"  built  mk 
Etswick,  all  the  heavy  guns  are  worked  by  electric  power;  in 
the  other  vessels  they  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power  as  usual 
in  H.M.  Navy.  An  anti-torpedo  boat  armament  of  sixteen  4-iii. 
guns  h  provided.  The  1  i-in.  guns  are  protected  by  8-in.  armour, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  side  armour  is  fitted  7  in.  thick  amidships, 
and  4  in.  forward  and  aft,  associated  with  thick  protective  decks. 
All  are  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines  of  41,000  H.P.  and  obtained 
over  27  knots  on  trial  without  pressing  the  boilers.  The  high 
steaming  power  of  these  ships  was  shown  by  the  "Indomitable," 
which  conveyed  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  (then  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales)  to  Canada  and  back  in  1908,  and  steamed 
on  her  return  journey  across  the  Atlantic— from  Belleisle  to  the 


Fia  96.— Anangeraent  of  Guns  and  Armour.of  H.M5.  "  InvindUe." 


The  itext  armoured  cruisers  built  for  the  British  navy,  the  six 
vessels  of  the  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh  "  type,  laid  down  in  1903- 
1904,  were  of  much  greater  power,  of  13,550  tons  displacement, 
23,500 1.H.P.  and  33  knots  speed,  and  have  a  main  armament  of 
six  9-2-in.  guns,  mounted  singly  in  barbettes.  The  secondary 
armament  consists  of  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  the  first  two  vessels 
of  the  class,  but  in  the  remaining  four  vessels  the  ten  6-!n.  guns 
are  replaced  by  four  7-5-in.  guns.  They  also  carry  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine  3-pdn.  and  machine  guns  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  guns  and  ship's  side  are  protected  by  6-in.  armour. 
In  190S  the  "  Minotaur  "  class  (fig.  94,  Plate  XXI.)  was  laid  down, 
consisting  of  three  vessels  of  14,600  tons  displacement,  27,000 
I.H.P.  a»d  S3  knots  speed,  carrying  an  armament  of  four  9-2-in. 
guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  7-in.  barbettes  forward  and  ait,  and  ten 
7-5-in.  guns  all  on  the  upper  deck  in  shallow  barbettes  of  6-in. 
armour,  with  6  in.  enclosed  shields.  Ths  belt  armour  is  6  in. 
thick  amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  forward  and  3  In.  aft.  These 
vessels  are  490  ft.  long,  74)  and  75)  ft.  beam,  35  to  36  ft.  mean 
draught,  and  are  the  last  large  cruisers  to  be  propelled  by  re- 
ciprocating engines,  or  to  be  armed  with  9-3-in.  guns.  They 
carry  1000  tons  of  coal  on  the  load  draught,  and  can  stow  2000 
tons  of  coal  besides  700  tons  of  oil  fuel. 

The  next  cruisers  to  be  built  were  the  "Invindblea,"  which 
might  have  been  classed  as  battleships  on  accountof  their  heavy 
armament  and  sobMantial  amour  protection;  the 
former  greatly  exceeding  in  power  the  armament  of 
any  battleship  before  the  "Lord  Nelson,"  and  the 
latter  exceeding  tliat  provided  in  any  armoured 
cruisas.  Their  most  striking  feature,  however,  Is  their  great 
speed,  previously  only  leach^  by  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  in  which  everything  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  the 
highest  poatible  speed.  They  were  named  "  Invincible  "  (fig.  95, 
Plate  XXI.),  "  Indomiuble  "  and  "  Inflexible,"  and  were  laid 
down  in  1906  at  the  yards  of  the  Elswick,  Fairfield  and  Clyde- 
bank Companies  respectively!  Thar  dimensions  were:— length 
530  ft.,  breadth  78  ft.  6  in.,  dmught  26  ft.,  displacement  17,250 
tons.    They  were  armed  mth  aght  i  a-in.  guns'  mounted  in 


Fastnet— at  an  avenge  speed  of  25-13  knots,  a  record  speed  at 
the  time  for  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  "  Indomitable's  "  performance 
on  the  voyage  referred  to  above  with  that  of  the  "  Hero  " — a 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  of  91  guns  and  600  nominal  horse-power, 
when  employed  on  a  similar  errand.  This  ship  was  considered  a 
crack  ship  of  her  class  is  i860,  and  in  that  year  was  selected  to 
convey  King  Edward  Vn.  (then  prince  of  Wales)  on  a  visit  to 
Canada;  she  made  the  passage  from  Plymouth  to  St  John's  in 
13  days  under  steam  and  sail,  and  this  was  considered  an 
exceedin^y  good  performonoe  for-  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  those 
days. 

In  1909  the  "  Indefatigable  "  of  18,750  tons  displacement  wis 
laid  down  at  Devonport ;  she  is  very  similar  to  the  "  Invincible," 
with  the  same  armament  and  certain  minor  improvements.  She 
was  followed  in  1910  by  the  "  Lion  "  at  Devonport  and  "  PritKess 
Royal "  stBarrow,  each  660  ft.  long,  88  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and  of 
26,350  tons  displacement  on  a  draught  of  38  ft.  Parsons  turbines 
of  70,000  H.P.  are  provided  to  give  a  sea  speed  of  28  knots. 
Table  XVIL  contains  further  particulars  of  the  British  "  In- 
vindbles,"  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Australian  cmiseTS 
"  Australia"  and  "  New  Zealand "  are  similar  to  the  "  Inde- 
fatigable." 

With  regard  to  crubeiB  of  other  navies  than  the  British,  it  may 
be  saM  that  the  vessels  constructed  at  Elswick  exeicised  coiuidenble 
influence  in  their  dsvelapment  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Brkish  navy. 
The  "EsmeraMa"  (fig.  82,  Plate  XXI II.)  of  ■M3,  buSt  for  the  Chilean 
government,  bat  bought  by  Japan  in  1895  and  re-named  "  Idzumt," 
was  of  3950  tons  displaoeinent,  had  6000  H.P.  and  18.3  knots  speed, 
was  pratocted  by  a  complete  I-in.  sted  deck,  and  carried  the  very 
heavy  armament  of  two  lO-in.  B.L.  guns,  isx  6-in.  Q.F.,  two  6.pdjm., 
seven  smaller  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes.  The  "  Piemonte  " 
(fig.  97.  Plate  XXIV.),  bulk  for  the  Italian  navy  in  188*,  bad  a 
di^acement  of  only  3640  tons,  but  was  of  13,000  H.P.  and  had  a 
speed  of  nearly  n\  knots.  She  was  protected  by  a  sted  deck  o( 
3  in.  maximum  thickness,  and  carried  six  6.|n.  Q.F.,  six  4*7.in. 
Q.F.,  ten  6.pdrs.,  eleven  snuller  guns  aid  three  torpedo  tuMs,  an 
armament  which,  a*  pointed  out  oy  Lord  Armstrong,  was  capable 
ofdiKhatvineinaeiven  time  twice  the  weight  of  shotand  shdl  that 
could  be  fired  by  the  largest  war  vossd  then  aSoak  The  ''  ~ 
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Aires,"  built  in  1S9S  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  396  ft.  in  length 
And  of  .^Aoo  tons  qispUceweot,  her  maaiineiy  developii^  13.300 
H.P.  vith  open  stokeholds,  uid  giving  her  a  speed  of  a3'2 
knots.  She  is  protected  by  a 'complete  deck  i^  in.  to  3  in.  thick, 
and  carries  a  powtrful  armament  of  quick-firing  suns,  consisting  of 
two  8-in.,  four  6-in.,  nx  4-7-in.,  twenty-two  smaller  ffuns  and  tivc 
torpedo  tubes.  Her  normal  coal  supply  ii  350  tons,  and  she  can  stow 
fooo  toos  In  her  bunkere.'  Rather  smaller  than  the  "  Buenos  Aires," 
btit  of  still  later  build  (1901),  Is  the  Chilean  cruiser  "  Chacabuco  " 
fSg.  98,  flate  XV.)-  She  is  a  characteristic  Elswick  cruiser  in 
design  and  general  appearance,  being  heavily  armed,  fast  and  of 
iDOoerate  displaoenient.  Her  dimensions  are:  displacement  4590 
toas,  length  360  ft.,  breadth  46  ft.  and  draught  18  ft.  She  carries 
an  armament  of  two  8-in.  Q.r.  guns,  mounted  on  the  middle  line 
forward  and  aft,  and  protected  by  well-armoured  f;un-hou8e8,  ten 
4-7-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  shields  on  the  broadsides  and  nineteen  smaller 

Suns,  including  machine-guns.  She  is  protected  by  a  strong  armoured 
cck  1  j  in.  thick  on  the  flat  to  4}  in.  on  the  slopes,  and  by  the  looo 
tons  of  coal  which  fornu  her  normal  supply.  Her  engines  develop 
nearly  16.000  H.P.,  and  her  speed  is  33  kJoots. 

In  the  matter  of  armoured  cruisers  also  EUwick  ha-^  i  [k<  n  a 
leading  frfacc — among  the  cruisers  built  by  this  firm  Uing  the 
**  Esnietalda "  (second),  of  7000  tons,  in  1895  for  Chile;  the 
"0*Htegins,"ofS500toDs.in  1896  Cor  the  same  state;  the"  Asa  ma  " 
and  "jokiwa,"  0(9700  tons,  in  1897  for  Japan;  and  the"  Idzumo" 
and  "  Iwate/'  in  1899,  also  for  Japan.  The  "  Idzumo  "  (fig.  ^. 
Plate  XXIIt.)  is  9750  tons  displacement,  400  ft.  long.  68  ft.  6  tn. 
beam,  34  ft.  3  in.  dmught.  She  has  16,000  H.P.  anda  speed  of  32 
kaots;  Is  protected  by  a  complete  belt  of  Krupp  sted  7  in.  thit;k, 
tapering  to  3I  in.  at  the  ends,  a  a^-in.  steel  deck  with  a  citadel 
above  it  5  in.  thick,  and  carries  an  armament  of  four  Kin.  Q.F., 
fourteen  C^tn.  QJ^-.  twelve  i3-|K]rs..  Kven  smaller  gun»  and  fuur 
torpedo  tubes.  The  8-in.  guns  arc  in  pairs  in  6-in.  oarlMttcs  and 
boods,  while  of  the  6-in.  guns  ten  are  m  6-in.  casemates  an)  four 
in  diields.   She  carries,  with  bunkers  full,  1300  tons  of  coal. 

UHtled  Stales, — In  the  United  States  navy  the  proportion  of 
'*  protected  "  crgiicrB  is  smaller  than  in  the  British  navy,  ai  the 
'*  armoured  "  type  established  itself  at  an  earlier  date.  The  "  Phila- 
delphia," beg;un  in  1888,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  U.S. 
protected  cruiser.  She  is  4345  tons  in  displacement  and  337  ft.  k}ng. 
MS  twin  tciewi  and  a  horse-power  of  6800.  giving  her  a  speed  of 
I9>6  knots.  She  Is  protected  by  a  steel  deck  3}  in.  to  ain.  thick, 
and  carries  twelve  6-in.  D.L.  guns  (later  converted  to  Q^.),  seven* 
teen  smaller  guns  and  five  torpedo  tubes. 

The  "  Columbia  "  and  "  Minneapolis  "  are  very  Cast  armoured 
cruisera  Uid  down  In  18^1.  On  a  displacement  of  7350  tons  they 
carry  one  8-in..  two  6-m.,  eight  4-in.  and  twelve  6-pdr.  and  a 
number  <rf  smaller  guns.  They  arc  protected  by  heavy  steel  decks 
and  thin  ^e  armour.  The  "  Cokimbia  "  developed  16,500  t.H.P. 
nnd  33-8  knots  on  trial,  while  the  "  Minneapolis"  reached  30.86e 
I. H.P.  and  33  knots;  these  powers  and  speeds  were  at  that  date  the 
higheft  recorded  for  such  vessels.  The  "  Columbia  "  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  18-4  knoti  in  1895,  but  the  t>'pe  has  not  been  repeated  in 
Anfierica  although  followed  for  a  little  while  by  France.  The 
**  Brooklyn"  (f%.  84,  Plate  XXII.),  begitn  in  1893,  is  of  the 
**  armouTed  "  type,  she  is  of  9215  tons  displacement  and  400  ft. 
k>og.  has  twin  screws  and  develops  16,000  horse-power  with  forced 
draught,  giving  a  speed  of  2 1  knots.  She  is  protected  by  a  steel  belt 
for  two-thirds  of  her  length  8  ft.  broad  and  8  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  and 
a  complete  steel  deck  6  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  She  carries  eight  8-in, 
B.L.  guns  hi  pain  in  is-in.  barbettes — disposed  orw  forward,  one 
aft  and  one  on  each  beam — twelve  5-in.  Q.F.  guns  in  4-in.  shields, 
twenty  smaller  guns  and  five  torpcflo  tubes.  Her  normal  coat 
itowage  is  900  tons,  and  she  can  stow   1650  tons  In   her  coal 


'  In  1903-1904  there  were  launched  six  armoured  cruiicrs  of  the 
"  Califomb  class,  of  13.700  tons,  and  in  1904-1905  three  of  the 
*'  St  Louis  "  class,  of  9700  tons.  The  former  are  vessels  503  ft.  in 
length.  70  ft.  beam  and  a6  ft.  6  in.  draught,  have  machmery  de- 
veloping 23,000  indicated  hone-pnwer,  and  a  speed  of  22  knots. 
The  latter  are  424  ft.  in  length,  66  (t.  beam  and  33  (t.  6  in.  draught, 
with  engines  of  s  1 .000  iodkated  borse-powtr,  and  tne  same  estimated 


speed,  namely,  23  knots.  Both  classes  have  fourteen  6-in.  Q.F. 
guns,  but  the  lari^er  vessels  have  in  addition  four  6-in.  guns  in  two 
6i-in.  turrets,  bestdcs  a  heavier  battery  of  smaller  Q.F.  guns.  The 
"  California  "  class  are  completely  belted  with  armour  having  a 
thickness  of  6  in.  over  half  the  length  amidships  and  3]  in.  to  the 
ends,  and  a  battery  of  5-in.  armour  enclosing  the  6-in.  Q,F.  guns, 
and  extending  to  the  upper  deck.  The  "  St  Louis  "  class  have  only 
a  water-line  belt  for  about  one-half  the  vessels  length,  with  a  similar 
battery  above  it,  the  *  hole  of  the  armour  being  4  in.  thick  of  Krupp 
equality.  ^_The    "  California "    class   comes    between    the    Englisn 

Cressy  "  and  "  Drake  "  classes.  The  "  St  Louis  "  class  is  practi- 
cally the  English  *'  Monmouth,"  with  aljout  a  knot  less  spcetf  bow- 
plating  omitted  and  a  4-in.  battery  added. 

In  1^3  two  larger  armoured  cruisers,  the  "  Tennessee  **  and 
"  Washmgton,"  were  laid  down.  The  speed  of  32  knots  wat  re- 
tained, but  the  armament  consisted  of  four  lo-in.,  sixteen  6-in., 
twenty-two  14-pdrs.,  twelve  3-pdrB.,  &c.,  with  four  21-in.  submerged 
torpedo  tubes.  The  side  armour  was  slightly  reduced  in  thickness, 
but  spread  over  a  greater  area,  giving  5  in.  uniformly  on  the  belt 
and  3  in.  forward  and  aft;  the  citadel  and  casemates  remain  5  in. 
thick,  but  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  is  increased  to  9  in.; 
in  addition,  the  M-P^^r-  battery  on  the  upper  deck  is  protected  by 
2-in.  plating.  The  displacement  is  1^,500  tons.  Two  similar  vessels, 
"  North  Carolina  "  and  "  Montana,'  were  laid  down  in  1905,  but  up 
to  1910  the  United  States  had  not  proposed  to  lay  down  any  cruitera 
correspooding  in  power  and  speed  to  the  "  Invincible." 

Germany. — Germany  for  many  years  built  a  number  <A  small 
cruisers  of  moderate  speed  for  service  on  distant  stationt,  &C..  and 
subsequently  a  series  of  very  successful  third-claiM  and  second'class 
cruisers  of  increasing  power  and  speed.  Seven  vessels  of  the  "  (nac- 
elle "  class  i»-ere  launched  in  1898-190D.  The  "Gazdle"  waa  of 
3533  tons.  6370  l.H.P.  and  19)  knots  speed:  t^  "  Niobe,"  a  sister 

vessel,  was  01  the  '.m.L  'I'  ■;^:^rrTn<  r.i,  and  the  five  later  vessels  wire 
of  2h*)&  tuns;  strvi-ral  dwi-luiRiJ  lu-arly  yixK)  i.H.l*.  and  obtained 
2li  to  22l  knots  speed.  The  "  Undine."  "Arcona  "  and  "  Fraucn- 
lob,"  laid  down  in  iqoi,  were  ol  2656  tons  displacement;  these 
were  all  sheathed  with  wo<xl  and  coppered.  Seven  vessels  of  the 
"Hamburg  "  class  were  laid  down  in  1902-1904,  of  3200  tons  dis- 
placement, having  the  same  protection  as  the  preceding  vessels  and 
carr>inc  the  same  armament  at  a  higher  speed.  machiner>'  of  10,000 
I.I  I.  P.  being  provided  for  22  knots.  The  highest  speed  reached 
was  226  knots  by  the  "  Ltibock."  which  was  fitted  with  Parsons 
turbines  of  13.500  H.P.  and  driven  by  ciglit  screws  on  four  shafts. 
Four  vessels  of  the  "  Konigsbcrg  "  class,  hid  down  in  1905,  arc  of 
33SO  to  3500  tons  displacement.  They  retain  the  same  protection — 
a  deck  -8  in.  to  2  in.  in  thickness  and  the  same  armament — ten  4-1 -in., 
fourteen  smaller  gtins  and  two  submcrRed  torpedo  tut>e9;  but  their 
machinery'  has  Ix-en  varied  to  admit  of  trial  of  various  types  of 
turiiinos  and  reciprocating  engines.  The  '*  K6nig»l)crg,"  "  Stutt- 
gart "  and  "  NiirnlKTg  "  are  fitted  with  engines  of  13,200  l.H.P.  for 
23-5  knots;  while  the  "  Stettin  "  is  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines  of 
15.S'>o  H.P..  and  attained  24-0  knots  on  trial.  The  next  two  vessels, 
"  Dresden  "  and  "  Emden."  of  3592  tons,  bid  down  in  1906.  have  the 
same  protection  as  before,  but  twelve  4-i-in.  guns  are  carried  instead 
of  ten,  and  a  still  higher  speed  is  aimed  at.  The  "  Dresden  "  is  fitted 
with  P.irson5  turbines  of  16.000  H.P.,  and  the  "  Emden,"  with 
reciprocating  engines  of  15.000  I.H.P.,  to  give  a  speed  of  25  knots. 
Four  later  vessels  are  of  4230  to  4280  tons  displarcmcnt,  and  are 
6t|cd  with  macliinrry  of  about  25,000. H.P.  for  a  Rpccd  of  25  knots, 
as  follows:  the  "  Kolberg  "  with  S?<"hichau  turbines,  the  "  Mainz  " 
with  A. E.G.  (modified  Curtis)  turbines,  the  "  Ct>ln  "  with  Zoclly 
turbines  and  the  "  Augsburg  "  with  Pardons  turbines.  Two  vessels 
of  the  same  type  were  in  1910  under  construction,  in  which  a 
further  increase  of  speed  was  contemplated;  the  di*p1acement  is 
inc;...!^..]  I..  4;:'.->  t-u^  and  the  H.P.  t'.  .V','---'.  '■ti.'  of  ill,-.-,  (h,. 
vesM:l  to  riiiUcc  "  liiii,^t<i,"  was  iw  Imvc  SchuU  turbines,  lliu*  tn 
these  second-class  cruisers  Germany  was  carrying  out  the  greatest 
series  of  experiments  on  turbines  which  had  been  attempted,  no  lest 
than  five  different  types  of  laiie  power  being  tested  ia  comparison 
with  reciprocating  engines. 

Besides  the  foregoing  very  fast  vessels,  in  1897-1898  Germtny 
built  five  larger  second-class  cruisers  of  the  "  Hcftlw  "  class.    Tbey 
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were  lofty  venels,  and  carried  a  good  armament  of  two  8-2-in.,  eight 
5*o-in.  and  ten  3-4-in.  guns,  as  wtll  as  other  smaller  guns  and  three 
submerged  torpedotubes;  they  were  344  ft.  long,  56(1.  to  58  ft.  beam. 
21  to  23  ft.  mean  draught,  5575  to  ^790  tons  disptaoemeot ;  they 
had  a  protective  deck  i-6  to  \-Q  in.  m  thickness,  and  A-9  in.  gun 
houses.  Fig.  100  (Plate  XXII.)  shows  the  "  Victoria  Luiae,"  the 
second  vesxl  of  the  cUss. 

The  older  German  cruisers,  "  FQrst  Bismarck "  asd  **  Prinz 
Heiarich,"  laid  down  in  1896-1898,  were  anncd  with  9-4-in.  and 
5-9-in.  guns,  and  had  speeds  of  it^o  knots.  The  "  Prinz  Adalbert  ** 
and  "  Friedrich  Karl,"  laid  down  m  1901 ,  and  "  Yorck  "  and  "  Roon/* 
laid  down  in  1903-1903,  were  of  8850  to  9350  tons  displaqcment  and 
31  knots  speed,  carrying  four  8-3-in.,  ten  5-9-in.,  twelve  3-4-in.  guns 
and  (our  sabmergcd  torpedo  tubes.  The  80-in.  guns  were  carried  in 
enclosed  6-in.  shields  forward  and  aft ;  and  the  other  guns  were  mottly 
in  a  very  short  citadel  amidships,  protected  by  4-in.  armour;  the 
water-line  being  completely  protected  by  4-in.  to  3-in.  armour. 
The  latest  vessels  o(  thts  type,  the  "  Gneisenau  "  and  "  Schambortt," 
were  laid  down  in  1905-1906  of  11*430  tons  displacement  and  33) 
knots  qieed. 

In  1907  Germany  commenced  a  new  series  of  large  and  powerful 
cniiaers.  the  "  BlOcher  "  (fig.  loi,  Plate  XXII.},  the  first  of  the 
aeries,  being  of  15.550  tons  displacement,  an  increase  of  more  than 
4000  t<ms  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  German  vessels.  She  carries 
twelve  8-3-in.,  eight  5'9-in.,  sixteen  smaller  guns  and  four  submerged 
torpedo  tubes,  and  is  protected  by  7-in.  armour.  Engines  of  33,000 
I.H.P.  were  provided,  and  the  maximum  speed  on  trial  exceeded 

35  knots.  In  the  second  vessel,  the  "  Von  der  Tann  "  (fig.  103.  Plate 
XXII. )•  the  main  armament  was  increased  to  eight  il-in.  guns; 
she  is  560  ft.  in  length,  85  ft.  beam,  37  ft.  draught  and  16,700  tons 
displacement;  Parsons  turbines  of  aSiOOO  H.P.  were  provided  for 
H  knots  ^)ecd,  and  both  power  ana  speed  were  exceeded  on  trial. 
The  third  vessel,  the  "  Moltke,"  is  oi  33,000  tons  displacement,  of 

36  knots  speed,  and  Is  armed  with  i3-inai  in  f^ace  of  1  i-Inch  guns, 
and  coat  £3,300,000. 

Frmme, — In  France  the  line  of  development  of  the  cmiier  hat  been 
dmilar  to  that  in  Gnat  Britain.  In  1887  four  third-class  cruisers 
were  built,  of  which  the  "  Forbin  "  may  be  taken  as  a  type;  she 
was  313  ft.  long,  3oi  ft.  beam,  16  ft.  draught.  1935  tons  displacement, 
S8oo  I.H.P.  and  30  knots  speed,  protected  by  a  l^-in.  deck  and  a 
belt  of  eelluloee,  and  armed  with  four  5}-in.  and  eight  3-pdr.  Runs 
and  6vc  torpedo  tubes.  These  were  followed  by  "  Linois,^  "Galilee," 
**  Lavoisier,"  of  about  3300  tons  in  1893,  ana  the  "  d'Estrfes  "  and 
V  Infemet "  in  1807.  The  latter  were  31a  ft.  long,  39  ft.  beam,  17  ft. 
9  in.  draught  and  3430  tons  displacement,  sheathed  and  coppered, 
protected  by  a  i|'in.  deck  and  armed  with  two  S*5-in.,  four  i*9-tn. 
and  eight  3-pdr.  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes;  8500  I.H.P.  was 
provided  for  3i  knots  speed. 

The  French  second-claas  cruisers  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
iriththe"  Davont,"  of  3037  tons,  9000  I.H.P.  and  ao)knota.andthe 
**  Alger  "  and  "  Isly,"  of  4350  tons.  8000  I.H.P.  and  19  knots,  in 
1887.  They  were  followed  by  two  of  the  "  Friant  "  class  in  ^891, 
two  of  the  Pascal  "  class  arid  three  of  the  "  Casaard  '*  class  in 
1893,  and  the  riieathed  vesiels,  "  Catinat  "  and  "  ProtH,"  in  1894 
and  189$.  These  vessels  were  from  3700  to  4050  tons  displacement. 
and  I9I  to  30  knots  speed,  protected  by  decks  i^  in.  to  3  in.  in 
thickness,  and  armed  with  four  to  six  6*5-in.  guns,  four  to  ten  3-9-in. 
guns,  as  well  as  smalfer  guns  and  torpedo  tubes.  The  last  of  this 
series,  the  *'  Protftt,"  was  bid  down  in  1895. 

In  1894  France  laid  down  a  first-cbss  protected  cruiser,  the 
"  d'Entrccasteaux."  of  6000  tons,  carrving  two  9>4-in..  twelve  S'5-in., 
twelve  3-pdr.  guns  and  six  torpedo  tubes,  with  a  speed  of  19I  knots, 
and  then  by  three  very  remarkable  vessels  lightly  built  and  armed, 
but  dT  very  high  speed,  viz.  the  **  Jurien  de  la  GTaviftre,"  of  5600 
tons  and  33  kiwts.  the  "  Guichen,"  of  8150  tons  and  33  knots  and 
tJie"  Chateaurenault,"  of  7900  tons  and  34  knots. 

A  new  departure  was  made  in  1890  in  laying  down  the  armoured 
cruiser  "  Dupuy  de  Lome,"  of  6300  tons,  14,000  I.H.P.  and  30  knots 
speed,  carrying  two  y-6-in.,  six  6>4-in.  and  several  smaller  guns; 
a  protective  d«:k  1}  in.  thick  was  ntted,  and  the  whole  side  of  the 
ship  was  armoured,  the  thickness  at  the  water-line  amidships  being 
4*7  in.,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  extremities.  This  type  has, 
however,  not  been  repeated. 

The  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  launched  in  1899  at  Toulon,  Is  11,100  tons 
displacement,  477  ft-  in  length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  34  ft.  8  in. 
mean  draught,  has  eiigincs  of  33.000  indicated  horse-power  and  a 
speed  of  21-8  knots.  She  has  a  complete  water-line  armour  belt  of 
Harveyixed  steel,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  6  in.,  and  the  bow 
is  also  praKcted  as  far  aft  as  the  bow  guns  with  i )  in.  steel  to  the 
apper  oeck.  Her.  armament  consists  cii  two  7'6.in.  guns,  fourteen 
5*S-in.  QJ^>»  twenty-two  smaller  guns  and  two  subnwrged  torpedo 
tubes.  Of  more  recent  date  than  the  'Meanne  d'Arc,"  nut  smaller 
In  size,  is  the  "  Montcalm  "  (fig.  103,  Plate  XXlll.),  an  armoured 
cruiser  launched  in  1900,  of  9367  tons  displacement,  4^3  ft. 
length,  63  ft.  8  in.  beam  and  34  ft.  6  in.  draught.  She  carries  an 
armament  of  two  7-6-in.  guns  in  separate  turrets  of  Harveyized 
steel  6  in.  thick  forward  and  aft.  eight  6-^in.  Q.F.  guns  in  casemates 
on  the  broadsides,  four  3-9-10.  Q.F.  guns  in  shields  pn  the  broadsides, 
twenty-two  smaller  guns  artd  two  submerged  torpedo  tube«.  She 
is  protected  by  a  water-line  belt  6}  ft.  deep,  which  extends  from 


the  bow  td'irithtn  30  ft.  of  the  stem,  where  it  is  terminated  b;f  a 

trantverse  bulkhead  ||  in.  thick;  amtdshtp  this  belt  is  6  in.  Uudt 
at  its  upper  edge,  diminishing  to  2  in.  at  its  lower  edge,  where 
it  meets  the  3-in.  protective  deck,  but  the  maximum  thickness 
tapcfs  to  3  in.  at  the  forward  and  after  ends.  Above  this  main  bck 
is  a  thinner  one  extending  over  the  same  length,  but  only  3I  io. 
maximum  thickness  and  of  about  4  ft.  depth.  The  "  Montcalm  has 
20  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Normand-Sigaudy  type,  and  engines  of 
19,600  H.P.,  giving  her  a  speed  of  31  knots.  She  carries  1000  (obs 
of  coal  and  some  oil  fuel.  Her  engine-rooms  are  placed  between 
the  two  sets  <rf  boiler-rooms,  instead  <rf  abaft  them,  as  is  usual  in 
British  vessels,  the  pecnltar  appearance  of  many  French  vessels, 
uith  two  pairs  of  funnels  widely  separated,  bdng  thus  accounted 
for. 

Tliree  vessels  of  the  "  Montcalm  "  class  were  ordered,  and  then 
llii..^  smaller  vessels  of  "  Klcber '*  type,  of  7578  tons  only,  and  four 
l.iri^^'r  vessels  of  improved  "  Montcalm  "  type.  TTie  Utter  were  very 
ciiiiilar  to  "  Montcalm,"  with  improved  armour  protection  and  of 
$00  tons  greater  displacement.  Tney  were  fcrflowed  by  three  Ian 
vcw'ls,  the  "  Lfon  Gambetta  "  <6^.  104,  Plate  XXIII.).  "Jul 
r\rry  "  and  "  Victor  Hugo."  Tluse  \qesaela  are  armoured  cruisers 
<>f  ..bout  13.400  tons  displacement,  length  480  ft^  beam  70  ft 
^^  ii'  ,  draught  36  ft.  3  in.,  with  an  indicatfed  horse-power  ef  38.500 
iin  '  ^Mcds  of  33i  to  33  knots. 

1  i.  1904  the  "  Jules  Michclet  "  (fig.  105,  Plate  XXIV.).  of  13.370 
In  was  laid  down,  of  30,000  I.H.P.  and  33  knou  speed.  The 
"  i.rnest  Rcnan"  foUosrod  in  1903,  the  I.H.P.  being  36,000  for 
335   knots. 

'Hie  most  powerful  French  crtnsers  built  orbuikling  in  1910  wen 
the  "  Edgar  Quinet,"  laid  down  in  1905.  and  **  WaJdeck  "nrrrmi." 
Ill !  down  in  1906,  of  13,780  tons  mq>lacement,  armed  with  foor- 
t<.  :i  7-6'in.  guns,  eight  being  fitted  in  pairs  in  turrets  and  four  la 
tc-p.irmte  casemates,  together  with  fourteen  6-pdr.  and  eight  3-pdr. 
euns  and  two  submersed  torpedo  tubes;  36/xio  I.H.P.  is  ptoviftod 
lor  a  deugned  speed  of  34  knots. 

./f^pofi.— Japan  possesses  a  great  variety  of  cruisers,  many  of  whidi 
^v  r'  built  at  EUwick,  others  were  captmed  during  the  war  with 
tv  ia,  and  refitted  or  reconstructed;  the  latter  indudiag  the 
'  \  3  (ex-"  Bayan  ").the"  Tsuganj  "(ex-"  i'aUada"),the*' Soya** 
l<  V  '  Varyag  ")  and  "  Sudzua  "  (ex-"  Movik  ").  In  addition,  large 
fir  I  small  cruisers  were  built  in  America,  Germany  and  France, 
l;ut  tiie  finest  were  built  in  Japan. 

'\ .  examines  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  laid  down  towards  the  end 
cf  ilie  I9tn  century  may  be  mentioned  the  second-class  cniiaen 
'  K.isagi  "  and  "  (Jhitoac,"  of  4800  and  4JK10  tons  dispUcement, 
15, soo  I.H.P.  and  32)  knots  speed,  built  in  America  and  armed 
with  two  8-in.  and  ten  4'7-in  guns,  and  the  third-class  cniisen 
''  Suma.*'  and  "  Akashi,"  of  3657  tons  displacement  and  19)  knots 
tpt-cd,  built  in  Japan  and  armed  with  two  6-ta.,  six  4*7-10.  ud  ten 
3-lMif.  Q.F.  guna. 

I  n  1903  Japan  launched  the  protected  cruisers  "  Tsudiiroa  "  and 
"  Niilaka,  of  ^365  tons  displacement,  9400  I.H.P.  and  30  knots 
1  i  '  1,  armed  with  six  6-in.  and  fourteen  smaller  guns;  in  1903  the 
'  1  Mowa,"  of  3063  tons,  10,000  I.H  P.  and  ai  kiK>ts  carrying  two 
<-  1:  ,  rix  4'7-)n.  and  six  smaller  euns;  and  in  1907  the  "  Tone."  of 
<l  t  tons  displacement,  15,000  I.H.P.  and  33  knots  speed, 
v\  1 1 !  1  two  6  in.,  ten  4-7  in.  and  three  smaller  guns  and  three  to  .  _  _  _ 
t  '  <  B.  All  of  these  vessels  are  fitted  with  reciprocating  machinery. 
'I  Im  "  Yahaei,"  "  Chikuma  "  and  "  Hirato."  laid  down  later,  have 
ti.i!  iae  machinery  of  32.500  H.P.  to  give  36  knots  tpetd,  two  6-in. 
iiii'J  ten  4-7-in.  guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes-  They  are  440  ft.  long, 
52  fi.  beam  and  5000  tons  displacement. 

Of  first-cla»  protected  cruisers  Japan  poawued  in  3910  only 
t\v<\  the  "  Tsugaru  "  (ex-"  Pallada  t  and  "  Soya  "  (ex-"  Varyag  "O. 
']].■■  "  Tsuearu  "  was  built  at  St  Petersburg  in  1899.  is  of  6630  tooa, 
T I  '  )0  I.H.P.,  30  knots  speed,  armed  with  eight  6-in..  twenty-two 
K^  ;  ir.  and  several  smalkn'  guns,  and  protectM  by  an  armour  deck 
1  '  r  1  3)  in.  in  thickness.  The  "  Soya  '*  was  built  at  Philadelphia 
i  ;  1  Ujq,  is  of  6500  tons,  30.000  I.H.P.,  33  knou  speed,  armed  with 
tudve  6-in.,  twelve  i3-pdr.  and  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by 
a  I  >  to  3-in.  deck.  The  "  Sudzua  "  (ez-*'  Novik  ")  is  a  lighter  aad 
fastrr  vessel,  of  3000  tons  displacement,  25  knots  speed,  armed  with 
two  6-in.,  four  4'7-in.  and  several  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by  a 
1-2  to  3-in.  deck. 

or  armoured  cruisers  she  possessed  in  1910  a  relatively  targe 
number.  In  1897  Japan  ordered  the  "Vakumo."  of  9850  tooa 
rli  I'lacement,  from  Germany,  and  in  1S99  the  "  Adzuma."  of  9436 
ti>'dispUccment,rrom France;  both  vessels  haveaBpeedof3iknot^ 
iir^l  carry  an  armament  of  four  8-in.  guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  two 
Ti:ir,rts,  and  twelve  6-in.  guns  in  6-in.  casemates,  and  are  protected 
)  .  L  complete  belt  of  Krupp  steel  7  in.  to  3I  iiL  in  thickaesa. 
I  7  are  somewhat  umi'lar  to  the  "  Iwate  "  and  '  Idzumo  "  (fig,  99^ 
VI  I  e  XXlll.),  built  at  Elswick,  but  with  sltf^htly  leas  gun  power 
!  speed.  The  "  Aso  "  (ex-"  Bayan  "),  buih  in  France  in  1900,  is 
7: "<  tons  diq>laceRient,  17,000  I.H.P.,  31  knots,  carrying  two  8-io., 
ri^lit  6-in.  and  a  number  cS  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by  B-io. 
armour. 

In  1905  a  very  important  advance  waa  made.  Early  in  that  year 
Japan  UkI  down  the  "  Ikoma  "  and  "  Tskubo.**  440  ft.  in  Wiqeth, 
13,750  tons  displacement,  33,000  I.H.P.  and  of  31  knota  speed. 
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r*  thetiMrcntinn  bU  ihnni  toeury  dtt  fMM  af  «  fint-cfau* 
tettkahip.  Their  aroia<nent  incHicks  four  It-'ta.  (Uiu  nounud  in 
pain  ia  no  barbette^  one  ionmid  and  one  aft,  twelve  6-in.  tuns  ia 
casemates  and  twelve  4-7-in.  guns,  and  tliey  have  a  complete  annour 
belt  7  to5  in.  in  thiclueas  and  7  in.  of  armour  on  the  barbettes  (fig.  to6)« 
They  wen  followed  b)r  the  22-lcnot  cruisers  "  Kurama,"  laid  dowa  m 
1003,  and  the  **  Ibulci."  laid  down  in  1906.  which  are  10  ft.  bncer, 
01  about  900  tooa  gieater  displacement,  aad  4500  macs  LH.P. 


Fic.  iafi<— Anangemcnt  of  Guns  and  Armour,  Japanese 

than  in  the  "  Tsuknba  "  type.  The  armament  is  also  man  powerful, 
twelve  6^n.  guns  being  replaced  by  eight  8-in.  guns  mounted  in 
pairs  in  barbettes,  while  the  4*7-in.  guns  are  Increcued  to  fourteen  in 
■umber.  The  "  Ibukl "  a  lilted  with  turbines  of  17,000  H.P.,  the 
"Kurama"  with  reciprocating  engines  of  »,«»  I.H.P.  The 
disposition  of  guns  and  annour  are  as  shown  in  ng.  106.  In  1910 
Japan  ordered  of  Vickers  Co.  an  armourod  cruiser  of  37,000  tons 
and  73,000  H.P. 

RisHa. — Befoie  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Russia  had  pra- 
vfded  herself  with  a  cieat  variety  of  fast,  well-armed  cniuers 
ef  various  sises,  including  some  very  notable  vessels.  Of  those 
which  remained  in  1910  may  be  mentioned  the  protected 
cruiser  "  Zbemchug,"  of^jioo  tons,  i7,oao  I.H.P.,  34  knou,  carry- 
ing eight  4-7-in.  guns;  the  "Aslrold,"  built  at  Kiel  in  1900, 
6joo  tons  oispliicenient,  30,000  I.H.P.  and  aj  knots  speed, 
armed  with  twelve  6-in.,  twelve  la-pdr.  and  other  smaller 
guns;  the  "  Diana "  and  **  Aurora,"  of  6630  tons  and  30 
cnots;  the  *'  Bogatyr "  and  similar  veseeb  launched  1901- 
1903,  of  i67S  tons  displacement,  30,000  I.H.P.,  34  knots 
•peed,  armed  with  twelve  6-in.,  twelve  is-pdr.  and  scvcial 
mailer  guns,  and  having  a  protective  deck  il  to  3  in.  in 
thickness.  The  armoured  cruisers,  "  Robsia,"  of  12,200  tons 
and  20  knots,  and  "Cfomoboi,"  of  13,230  tons,  13,500 
I.H.P.  and  30  knots  speed,  carry  four  8-in.,  twenty-two 
6-iB.  and  other  smaller  guns,  and  are  protected  by  6-in. 
amour.  Stno*  the  war  several  vessels  of  this  type  have 
been  built,  including  three  of  a  new  "  Bayan  "  cUm,  7900 
tons  dhptocement,  19,000  I.H.P.,  aa  knots,  armed  with 
two   8-in.,   eight    6-in.,    twenty    la-pdr.    and    other    smaller 

Kns,  and  protected  by  6-in.  armour;  and  the  "  Rurik,** 
ilt  at  Barrow  bl  >906,  490  ft.  in  fength,  15,190  tons 
displacement,  19,100  LH.P,  and  3ii  knou  speed,  armed 
with  four  10-in.  guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  barbettes  forward 
and  aft,  eight  8-in.  and  twenty  4-7-in.  guns,  and  protected 
by  a  complete  belt  of  armour  12  ft.  deep,  6  m.  thk:k 
amidships,  tapering  to  4  in.  forwaid  and  3  In.  alt. 

Jtaiy. — Italy  possesses  several  protected  cruisers  of  the 
**  Piemonte  "  type  already  dc«cribed  as  well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  yesselL     She  sms  in   1910  buikiing  scouts  of  tho 


lamcbed  in  tt99>  ai«  of  7400  tons  disoheement,  13,900  I.H.P., 
20  knots  speed;  they  are  armed  with  one  lo-in.,  two  8-in» 
fourteen  6-in.  and  a  number  of  smaller  guns,  and  are  protected 
by  armour  disposed  as  shown  in  fig.  107;  tbe  belt,  battery  and 
gun  protection  are  all  6  in.,  the  belt  tapeniic  to  4t  in.  in  thicknea* 
at  the  bow  and  stem. 

In  1905  Italy  commenced  a  series  of  enlarged  "  Garibaldis  '*  of 
9830  tons  and  22I  knots,  carrying  four  lo-in.  guns  in  baibcttcs 

forward  and  aft  with  a 
secondary  armament  of 
eight  7i-m.  guns  in  turrets 
en  the  upper  deck  amid- 
ahips.  tbe  oaaes  being  en- 
closed in  an  armoured 
dtadd  as  shown  io  fig. 
tot,  which  givca  tbs 
general  arrangement  of 
guns  and  armour  in  the 
* AnuOfi" and  "Pisa." 
■  Gtmboalt  and  Tcrfedt 
Craft.  —  Gunboats  in- 
clude tramerous  small 
veseb  which,  eveit  in 
times  of  general  peace 
amongst  the  great  mari- 
time nations,  have  im- 
portant duties  aHottcd 
to  them.  For  tho  pa- 
trolling of  rivets  and 
islands,  pntection  of 
fisheries,  ftc.,  a  battle- 
ship or  a  cruiser,  from 
its  sise^  would  be  un- 
suitable, and  for  the 
performance  of  these 
and  other  duties  special  vcskIs  have  been  built.  Thca* 
types,  and  those  Included  in  the  torpedo-craft  division,  may 
be  conveoienily  grouped  under  thiee  headings,  as  follows^— 

I.  Sloops. 

II.  Gun-vessels  and  Gunboats. 

lU.  Torpedo-boats,   Torpedo   Gunboats  and  Toipedo-boat 
Destroyers. 

The  "  WiM  Swan  "  class,  the  first  of  whkh  was  launched  In  1876 
for  the  British  navy,  represents  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sloop  tmt. 
She  was  a  siiwte-screw  camposite-buflt  vessel  of  ■  13a  tons  (Us- 
ptacement  and  170  ft.  length,  with  a  qiecd  under  steam  e(  lo) 


"Quarto"  type  e(  about  3500  tons  diipUcement  and  37 
knots,  armed  with  4'7-in.  and  12-pdr.  guns.  The  most 
notable  Italian  cruisers  are,  however,  those  of  the  "  Garibaldi  " 
class,  which  are  heavily  armed,  well  armoured  and  of  moderate 
speed.  Tlicy  have  hecn  developed  from  the  "  Marco  Polo " 
type,  which  comprises  three  vessels;  the  "  Marco  Polo," 
bunched  in  1892,  of  4500  tons,  19  knots,  armed  with  six 
6-in.,  ten  4-7-in.  and  several  smaller  guns,  and  protected  by^  a 
4-ln.  armour  licit  as  well  as  a  steel  deck ;  the  "  Vcttor  Pisani  " 
and  the  "  Carlo  Alberto,"  whkh  are  of  6400  tons,  carry  twelve 
6-in.,  six  4'7-in.,  fourteen  6-p<lr.  and  other  smaller  guns.  The 
"  Chisepipe  Garibaldi,"   "  Varcse "  and   "  Francesco   Ferrucio," 


Flo.  107.— Arrangement  of  Gms  aad  Anaoor,  Italian 
"  Ciiiseppc  Garibaldi." 

knots  and  an  armament  of  two  6-in..  six  5-tn.  6.L.  guns,  and  four 

smaller  guns.   This  proved  a  very  useful  class  of  ships,  and        ,, 

in  all  sixteen  of  them  were  built.    The  "  Beagle     class,  '* 

commenced  in  1889,  represented  an  advance  on  the  "wild  Swan." 
They  were  built  ai  stcd,  sheathed  with  wood  and  coppered,  and 
had  twin-screws.  Their  displacement  was  1170  tnqs,  ana  they  were 
195  ft.  long,  steamed  at  13  knots,  and  carried  eight  5-in.  B  L.  guns 
and  eight  machine-guns.  They  were  lollowed.  at  an  interval  of 
five  years,  by  tba     Torch  "  and  "  Alert,"  which  were  el  960  tons 
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displaccAMt.lSoftMong,  stemmed  fttlsiknotsand  carried  &n«naa- 
ment  of  mx  4-10.  Q.F.  gum,  four  3-pars.  and  two  liachine-guns. 
They  were  singlc-acrew  vessels,  built  of  stcd,  Bheathcd  and  coppered. 
The  "Condor"  class,  which  comprises  cix  vessels  built  between 
1898  and  1901,  are  very  slightly  modified  "Torches,"  having  20 
tons  more  displacement  and  6  in.  more  beam,  with  the  same  length. 


Fig.  108. — ^Arrangement  of  Guns  and  Armour*  Italian  "  Amalfi  '* 
and  "  Pisa." 

•peed  and  armament.  They  are  able,  however,  to  maiatain*a  higher 
continuous  speed,  being  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  In  1901  to 
1903  there  were  laid  down  four  sloops  of  the  "  Fantdme  "  class, 
which  arc  larger  vessels  than  the  "  Condors,"  being  1075  tons  dis- 
placement and  185  ft.  long.  They  are  twin-screw  vessels,  built  of 
steel,  sheathed  and  coppered.  They  have  water-tube  boilers,  eiving 
1400  H.P.,  and  a  speed  of  13^  knots.  Their  armament  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  "  Condor."  All  the  forccoing  vessels  are  fitted  as  sailing 
vessels  as  well  as  steam.  The  "  Beagle  "  is  schooner-rigged,  the 
others  all  barque-rigged. 

Of  the  gun-vessel  or  gunboat  type,  one  of  the  earliest  built  for 
the  BritUn  navy  U  represented  by  the  "  Staunch,"  a  twin-screw 
^  .  .  vessel  dcsjgned  by  Mr  G.  W.  Rendel,  and  built  at  Elswick 
amooMs.  |j^  1867.  The  guiding  principle  in  the  design  of  this  vessel 
Was  that  she  should  simply  be  a  floating  gun-carriage,  propelled  by 
steam  and  provided  with  plenty  of  manceuvring  power.  The  9-in. 
13-ton  gun  which  constituted  her  armament  was  arranged  to  sink 
into  and  be  raised  from  a  well  by  means  of  hydraulic  power.  She 
was  only  180  tons  in  displacement  and  75  ft.  long,  and  nad  a  speed 
of  61  knots.  The  "  Medina  "  class,  consisting  of  twelve  gunboats 
built  about  1876,  were  twin-screw  vesseb  of  363  tons  displacement 
and  110  ft.  length,  and  had  a  speed  of  8}  knots.  Their  arma- 
ment was  light,  consisting  only  of  three  6i-pdrs.  and  three 
oiachine  guns.  Thay  were  fitted  with  bow  rudders  in  addition  to 
those  at  the  stern,  in  order  to  increase  their  mana^uvriog  power. 
The  "  Paluma  "  and  *'  Gayundah  "  were  built  at  Elswick  in  1884  f<w 
the  Queensland  government.  They  had  a  displacement  of  360'toat 
and  were  115  ft.  in  length,  were  schooner- rigged, 
but  had  twin-screws  and  a  speed  under  steam  01 
10  knots.  They  carried  one  8-m.  B.L.  gun  forward, 
which  was  mounted  behind  a  breastwork  and  had 
a  conriderable  arc  of  training;  one  6-in.  gun, 
which  was  mounted  aft;  and  three  machine-funs. 
The  "  Pft>tector  "  was  a  more  important  craft. 
Built  for  the  government  of  South  Australia  in 
1884,  she  was  920  tons  in  displacement  and  180 
ft.  long,  had  twin  screws  and  a  speed  of  14  knots 
under  steam.  She  carried  one  S-in.  B.L.  gun 
forward,  mounted  as  in  the  "  Paluma,"  five  6-in. 
4-ton  Kuns,  and  five  Gatlhigs.  The  "  Cock- 
chafer" class  (1881)  and  the  "Thrush"  class 
(18S9)  are  sea-going  cruising  vessels  of  a  different 
type,  carrying  much  lighter  guns  than  in  the 
''^Staunch  class.  TTic  former,  of  which  four  were 
built,  were  composite-built,  single-screw  ships  of 
465  tons  displacement  and  135  ft.  length,  with 
a  fore-and-aft  rig  and  a  speed  under  steam  of 
9}  knots;  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
were  schooner-rigged  composhe  vessels  of  805  tons 
displacement  and  165  ft.  length,  with  a  single 
screw  and  a  speed  of  13J  knots.  The  armament 
of  the  "  Cockchafers"  consisted  of  two  64-pdn. 
R.M.L.  guns,  two  20-pdrs.  R.B.L.  guns,  and  two 
machine-guns;  that  of  the  "  Thnish  "  (fig.  109, 
Plate  XXVI.)  was  of  six  4-1  a.  B.L.  guns  and 
(our  smaller  guns  (she  was  commanded  by  H.M.  King  George  V. 
when  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  navy).  The  Branible," 
launch*^  in  1898,  is  a  representative  of  what  in  1910  was  the  most 
recent  type  of  nrst -class  gunboat.  Her  di^accmcnt  is  71O  tons,  or 
100  less  than  the  "  Thrush."  She  is  180  ft.  long  and  has  a  speed  of 
13I  knots,  is  built  of  steel,  sheathed  and  coppered,  and  carries  two 
4-in.  Q-F.  guns,  four  12-pdrs.  and  ten  machine-guns.  She  has 
watcT'tube  tKnlcn,  twin  screws  and  machinery  of  1300  I.H.P. 


toor  of  thcM  -veatds  locve  been  bi^t,  named  the. "  Bnmble;*' 
"  Britomart."  "  Dwarf  "  (fig.  no,  Plate  XXVI.)  and  "  Thistle." 
They  were  deMgned  specially  for  service  on  rivers  in  )iot  climates; 
their  draught  is  limited  to  8  ft.;  their  sails  are  reduced  to  a  very 
light  fore-and-aft  rig.  and  they  are  fitted  with  a  complete  thadc  deck 
of  teak  and  fdt.  They  were  ttill  on  active  service  in  1910,  but 
no  new  vessels  had  been  bod  down  since  1897. 

A  number  of  ^a-vesaels  have  been  desiffndd  for  special 
services,  among  wmch  may  be  mentioned  the  Mosquito '  (fig 
III,  Plate  XX.)  and  "Herald."  two  stern-wheel  steamers  for 
the  Zambezi  built  by  Messrs  Yarrow  in  1890'  They  are  of 
80  tons  displacement  and  77  ft.  long,  having  a  speed  of  lo} 
knots  and  carrying  an  armament  of  four  3-pdrs.  and  eight 
machine-guns.  They  are  built  in  sections,  each  of  which  forms  a 
separate  pontoon,  so  that  the  whole  vessel  can  be  readily  taken  to 
pieces  for  transport  and  easily  put  together  in  the  n'ater.  These 
two  gun-vcsscls  were  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  authorities  on  the 
river  ZambezL  Built  for  somewhat  similar  service,  but  of  different 
design,  are  the  four  shallow-drau^t  river  gunboats  of  the  "  Sand-. 

Etper  "  class.  They  are  steel  twm-scnw  boats,  built  in  1897,  also 
y  Messrs  Yarrow.  They  arc  88  tons  in  displacement.  100  ft.  long 
and  20  ft.  broad,  and  carry  an  armament  04  two  6-pdrs.  and  four 
machine-guns.  Their  speed  is  ^  knots,  and  they  draw  only  3  ft. 
of  water,  their  screws  working  m  arched  tunnels,  the  summits  tA 
which  are  above  the  water-levd  outside.  These  arches  alwaya 
remain  full  of  water,  and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enabling 
sufficiently  large  screws  to  be  fitted  for  the  economical  pfopuluoa 
of  the  vessel  without  Increasing  the  draught,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  damage.  The  "  Woodcock  "  and  "  Woodlark  "  are  larger 
vessels  of  tne  same  type,  deigned  for  service  on  the  rapid  and 
shallow  rivers  of  China.  They  were  built  by  Messrs  Thornycroft  In 
1897,  are  130  tons  in  displacement,  145  ft.  long.  33  ft.  beam  and 
2  ft.  draught  of  water.  They  have  twin  screws,  a^  carried  in  arched 
tunnels,  and  their  speed  is  15  knots.  They  carry  the  same  armament 
as  the  "  Sandpiper  "  class.  In  1901  the  "  Teal  "  and  "  Moorhen," 
designed  for  service  in  China,  were  also  constructed  in  sections, 
but  are  considerably  larger  than  cither  the  "  Mosquito"  or  the 
"  Woodcock."  being  about  180  tons  displacement.  They  are  twin- 
screw  vessels,  the  propellers  being  in  tunnels,  as  in  the  *'  Woodcock." 
and  their  speed  is  over  13  knots.  Their  furnaces  will  burn  wood.  . 
They  carry  two  6-pdrs.  and  four  machine-guns.  The  latest  VMsd 
of  this  type  in  1910  was  the  "  Widgeon."  of  similar  construction, 
built  by  Messrs  Yarrow  in  1904  oina  ou-rying  the  same  armament. 
She  is  160  ft.  long,  34  ft.  6  in.  beam,  3  ft.  5  in.  draught,  195  tons 
displacement,  800  I.H.P.  and  13  knots  speed. 

Fig.  112  (Plate  XX.)  and  fig.  113  show  a  light-draught  gunboat 
of  the  "  Sultan  "  class,  of  which  several  have  been  built  ftw  scrvi^ 
oa  the  Nile.  She  has  a  displacement  of  140  tons,  a  length  of 
143  ft.,  a  beam  of  34  ft.  6  in.,  a  draught  of  only  a  ft.  and  a  tpeed  of 
12  knots.  Her  armament  conusts  oCoae  i3-pdr.,  one  howitser,  and 
four  Maxims,  and  she  is  protected  by  a  }-in.  bullet-proof  breastwork. 
The  gunboats  of  other  navies  are  generally  similar  to  those 
describra  above.  The  Brazilian  twin-screw  gunboat  "  Tlradentcs." 
built  in  1893,  of  steel,  sheathed  with  teuc  and  coppered,  was 


Fig.  113.— Plan  of  Nile  Gunboat "  Sultan." 

165  ft.  long  and  800  tons  dispUcement,  and  attained  a  soeed 
of  I4'5  knots.  She  had  an  armament  of  four  47->n-  Kuna,  inree 
6-pdrB.  and  four  machine-guns,  and  carried  a  considerable  spread 
of  canvas. 

In  torpedo  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft  generally,  po^bly  the  lart 
thirty  years  of  the  19th  century  showed  more  development  and 
greater  diversity  than  in  any  other  type  of  war  vessel  then  ewst- 
mg.    The  first  small  bteh<4peed  boat  we  have  any  record  o(  is  the 
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**  Miranda,"  buUt  by  Mem  Tbomycreft  In  tBft.  Sh«  was  bnlh 
<rf  li^t  itcel,  was  45  ft.  In  length,  6|  ft.  beam  and  2)  ft.  draught, 
Yafwtdo  ''^  ftttained  a  itpeed  oi  16-4  knots  with  a  single  Ecrew, 
^^  the eogioe  ninnirMrat  355  revohitions  per  minute  and  indi- 
^^  eating  58  H.P.    The  results  obtained  with  her  attracted 

omch  attantion,  and  in  1873  Thomycroft  lannched  forthc  Norwegian 
government  a  somewhat  larger  boat,  armed  with  a  ipar  torpedo, 
4rhtch  attained  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
Muchine-gviw  in  warships  as  a  defence  against  torpedo-boat  attack. 
It  was  reoc^nleed  that  there  wa»  a  very  clight  chance  of  a  boat 


Table  XVIII.  gfve«  pArticutars  of  mainy  of  the  most  notable  toipedo* 
boats  built  between  1871  and  lOiO. 

The  torpedo-boat  thus  established  was  primarily  a  weapon  of 
offence,  the  only  two  elements  of  a  protective  nature  in  its  dc5ii;n 
being  those  of  small  aze  and  high  speed;  but  c\-en  these  were  also 
necessary  for  purposes  of  offence.  The  deadly  nature  of  their  attack, 
and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  in  the  ship  attacked,  led  to  the 
construction  of  special  vessels  intended,  among  other  duties,  to 
meet  and  destroy  them.    The  French  "  Bombe     (l 


the  eariiest  of  these;  and  the  "Rattlesnake' 


,  885)  vas  one  of 
and  ttuce  nstcr 
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approaching  tufficientty  near  to  a  vetsd  to  succewfullv  attack  her 
1^  mean*  of  a  towbg  or  a  tpar  torpedo,  and  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
fired  from  a  revolving  tube  on  the  deck  was  accordingly  adopted  as 
the  armament  of  future  torpedo-boats.  This  rendered  tt  nv  "^'-^^ry 
for  the  torpedo-boat  to  approach  nearer  than  say  4(  >     '  1    tso 

enabled  the  torpedo  to  be  fired  without  stopping  t>  i  ',  ^  int 
of  great  importance.  The  first  torpedo-boat  for  t) '  lis;  1  n  vy 
was  built  by  Messrs  Thomycroft  four  years  later;  sl<  v  .1  . .  ill  lUhe 
"  Lightning,"  was  75  ft.  in  length  and  3^  tons  di  ;  lacnncnt,  had 
ynginff  givmg  nearly  500  H.P^  and  obtained  a  spi  >  d  of  19  knots. 
She  was  armed  with  a  single  torpedo  tube,  t:.-  boats  which 
followed  varied  somewhat  as  regards  size  and  spi  <  •],  but  on  the 
|vhole  pursued  the  usual  course  of  growing  larger  an^  I  tnorc  powerful 
fb'ith  each  new  design.  By  1685  the  length  had  got;<  up  to  150  ft.» 
the  displacement  to  125  tons  and  the  speed  to  1  ■  I- []  t  I  his 
last  was  not  the  highest  that  had  been  obtained,  6</4..t;  wJ  ;hc 
eartler  and  smaller  boats  having  reached  21 1  knots;  but  the  boats 
ei'  1885  carried  a  heavier  armament,  consisting  of  six  3-pdrs. 
and  three  torpedo  tubes,  and  were  more  serviceable  and  seaworthy 
craft*  A  ^^ry  notable  boat  at  this  date  was  the  "Swift,"  after* 
wards  known  as  No.  81.  built  by  J.  S.  \Vhit«  of  Cowes;  she  marked 
a  great  advance  in  seaworthiness  and  fighting  power  in  combina* 
tion  with  high  ^leed, 

Messrs  Yarrow  built  for  the  Austrian  naw^  in  1886  the  "  Falke," 
135  ft.  in  length  and  95  tons  displacement,  which  obtained  a  speed  of 
33*4  knots  on  trial,  and  a  similar  boat  for  the  British  navy  of  105 
tons  displacement,  armed  with  5  torpedo  tubes  and  three  3-pdr.  gtins, 
which  attained  a  speed  of  33  knots  on  trial.  About  the  same  time 
Messrs  Thomycroft  built  the  "  Aricte  "  and  "  Royo  "  tor  the  Spanish 
navy.  These  vessels  had  twin  screws  and  water-tube  boilers.  The 
(brmcr  attained  a  speed  of  26  knots  on  the  measured  mile  and  24-0 
knots  on  a  3  hours*  run,  and  the  latter  35-5  knots  on  the  measured 
mile  and  34-6  knots  on  the  3  hours'  run.  In  1895  M.  Normand  built 
the  torpedo-boat  "  Forban  "  for  the  French  navy,  which  attained 
a  speed  of  31-3  knots  on  trial,  and  the  boats  of  the  Normnnd  type 
which  ft^owcd  her  attained  equally  remarkable  speeds.  Tne 
maximnm  speeds  (or  the  British  torpedo-boats  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  from  23  to  23!  knots.  From  iqoi  to  1904  larger 
and  faster  types  o(  torpedo-boats  were  constructed.  These  boau 
were  160  ft.  to  i6s  ft.  in  length,  17  ft.  to  18  ft.  beam.  8)  ft.  draught, 
180  to  300  tons  dusplacement,  3900  I.H.P.,  atuincd  a  speed  of  35 
knots  and  were  armed  with  3  torpedo  tubes.  In  1906  to  IQ09 
boats  of  a  new  and  still  faster  type  were  built  with  turbine 
machinery  and  burning  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal.  These  boats,  36 
in  oumbo',  vary  from  166  to  185  ft.  in  len^h.  iji  to  19  ft.  beam, 
5]  to  6|  ft.  draught  and  243  to  308  tons  m  displacement.  They 
have  engines  of  3600  to  4000  H.P.  giving  speeds  of  26  and  27 
knots*  and  are  armed  with  two  i3-[xlr.  guns  and  three  torpedo 
tubes.  The  first  twelve  ordered  in  1005  were  at  fir&t  known  as 
Coastal  Torpedo'boat  Destroyers,  ana  given  names  such  as  the 
"Cricket,"  "Gad6y**  and  "^tayfly. '  They  are  now  numbered 
throughout,  i^.  from  I  to  36.  The  prefix  0  has  been  added  to  the 
aiHnbers  dT  such  of  the  boats  originally  bearing  these  numbers  as 
are  stUl  in  existence,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  new  type  boats. 


vessels,  the  first  of  the  Engli^  torpeA>  gunboats,  came  dowly  after 
her.  The  "  Rattlesnake  was  launched  in  18S6,  was  of  535  tons 
displacement,  and  had  a  speed  of  19}  knots.  She  carried  a  more 
powerful  armament  than  tne  torpedo-boats,  namely,  one  4-in.  gun, 
ux  3-pdrs.  and  ±  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  followed  in  1888  by  tha 
"  Sharpshooter,  witn  ten  nstcr  veaaels,  still  larger  and  more  heavily 
armed.  They  were  330  ft.  king  and  735  tons  displacement,  had 
engines  developing  3500  H.P..  giving  a  speed  of  19  knots,  and  carried 
two  4*7-in.  Q.F.  ^una,  four  3-pdr8.  and  two  torpedo  tubes. 

France  built  sia  vessels  of  th«  "  Bombe  "  cUss,  and  tho  "  Legtr  " 
(aslightly  larger  vessel),  and  in  1891  to  1S96  built  (ve  other  torpedo 
gunboats  of  about  900  tons  and  31  knots.  The  last  was  named 
^*LaHire,"andwas24lft.U}ag.  27  ft.  6 in. beam,  13ft.  9  in.  dfaaght, 
890  tons  displacement:  was  armed  with  six  q-pdr.  and  rix  3-pdr, 

g'.F  guns  and  was  provided  with  engines  of  6400  I. H.P.  lor  33 
nots.  These  vessels  have  no  torpedo  tubes.  The  torpedo  cruiser 
**  Fleurus,"  laid  down  In  1891,  was  armed  wilh  four  torpedo  tube? 
as  well  as  five  3-9-in.  and  six  3-pdr.  guns.  She  was  also  protected 
by  a  il-in.  protective  deck  and  fitttn  with  a  belt  of  cellulose  3  ft. 
thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line.  Her  dimensions  ivere: 
length  3y3  ft.,  beam  39I  ft.,  draught  aft  15  ft.,  displacement  1300 
tons,  I. H.P.  4000,  and  speed  18  knots. 

The  "  Niger  "  class  of  1893,  which  included  eleven  vessels  (fig. 
114,  Plate  XX.),  were  repeats  of  the  "  Sharpshooters,"  except  that 
thev  carried  an  additional  torpedo  tube  and  three  machine-guns, 
witB  certain  hull  additions  and  more  durable  machinery,  the  dis- 
placement being  increased  by  these  causes  to  810  tons,  and  the 
speed  being  reduced  by  a  quarter  of  a  knot.  In  1893  a  fourth  scries 
of  this  class  df  vessel  was  begun,  known  as  the  "  Dr>-ad  "  cbss,  and 
considerably  larger  than  the  "  Nigcrs,"  being  350  ft.  long  and  o{ 
I07O  tons  displacement.  They  are  of  3500  I.H.P.,  have  a  speed  of 
i8i  knots,  and  carry  an  armament  of  two  4>7'in.  Q.F.  guns,  four 
6-pdrs.,  and  three  torpedo  tubes.  Five  vessels  of  this  class  were 
built,  the  difference  between  their  general  appearance  and  that  of  the 
preceding  classics  being  illustrated  by  fig.  115  (Plate  XX.),  which 
shows  the  "  Hazard,'  which  in  1910  was  employed  on  special 
service  in  connexion  with  the  reception  and  trials  of  British  sub- 
marines.  In  these  thirty-one  Briii&n  vessels  of  the  tonxxlo  gunboat 
class  the  elements  of  strength  and  seanurthiness  are  developed  at 
the  expense  of  speed,  and  they  combine  in  themselves  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  torpedo-boat  with  many  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  small  cruiser.  The  successive  increases  of  dis)lace- 
ment  are  very  largely  due  to  additions  to  the  hull,  giving  greater 
habitability  and  trustworthiness  for  continuous  worlc  at  sea.  It 
I  will  be  noticed  that  the  speed  shows  a  continuous  falling  off;  but 
the  "  Shaipshootcr  "  class  and  suU&cquent  vessels  have  been  refitted 
with  water-tube  boilers  io  lieu  of  the  locomotive  boilers  oiiginally 
fitted,  and  some  of  them  arc  in  addition  re-cngined,  with  the  result 
that  a  S[)ecd  of  31  knots  was  obt.^ined;  this,  in  the  ordinary 
weather  met  with  at  sc.i,  would  probably  enable  them  to  overtake 
craft  of  lighter  types  pojACsscd  of  considerably  greater  smooth-water 
speeds.  These  vessels  have  not  been  repeated,  many  oC  them  bav« 
been  sold,  but  all  those  remaining  art:  actively  employed  on  •  vari^ 
of  subsidiary  but  important  services. 
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Torptd^-hoai  DeOr^fers  mtet  primarily,  ai  Otelr  lume  (mptiet, 
intenoed  to  meet  and  destroy  torpedo-boats,  their  larger  size,  ereater 
coal  capacity,  heavier  armament,  and  higher  speed  enabling  tnem  to 
overtake  such  boats  before  they  could  compleu  their  attack ;  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  these  additional  powers  also  enabled  the 
destroyer  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  torpedo-boat  more  efficiently 
than  the  boat  herself,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  (f^stn^cr  the 
production  of  the  smaller  boat  declined. 

The  pioneers  of  this  type  of  vessel  were  the  "  Darine/*  "  Decoy,** 
"  Havock  "  and  "  Hornet,"  the  construction  of  whicn  was  entered 
upon  in  July  1892,  the  two  first-named  at  Messrs Thomycroft's  and 
the  other  two  at  Messrs  Yarrow's.  They  were  thus  contemporary 
with  the  "  Dryads,"  the  last  of  the  torpcido  gunboats.  The  success 
of  these  four  vessels  was  followed  with  great  interest,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1893)  six  others  were  begun.  One  of  these,  the 
**  Boxer,  built  by  Thornycroft,  attained  a  speed  of  29  a  knots.  A 
much  greats  number  of  destroyers  (33  in  allj,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  were  of  2^  knots  speed,  were  laid  down  in  1894.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  (1895)  saw  a  great  advance  in  size,  power  and  speed, 
thirteen  dcstrovers  bein^  laid  down,  for  each  of  wtiich  the  contract 
•peed  was  30  knots.  Similar  vessels  were  constructed  by  various 
firms  in  England  for  foreign  powers^  and  abroad  hv  Messrs  Schicbau 
in  Germany  and  M.  Normand  in  France;  the  "  Sokol  "  being  con- 
•tructcd  by  Messrs  Yarrow  (or  the  Russian  navy.  Over  sixty 
destroyers  of  the  30-knot  type  were  built  for  the  British  navy  be- 
tween 1695  and  1905.  and  m  only  three  vessels  with  reciprocating 
engin(£s — the  "  Albatross,"  the  "Express,"  and  the  "  Arab  " — were 
speeds  exceeding  30  knots  contracted  for.  In  1896  an  attempt  was 
rnade  to  realize  greater  speeds,  but  it  was  found  that  the  power 
and  cost  necessary  for  the  addition  of  a  few  knots  were  mspro- 
portionate  to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  followed  by  any  general  increase  of  speed  above  30  to  31 
knots  in  destroyers  fitted  with  reciprocating  engines.  The  general 
appearance  of  a  typical  destroyer  of  this  period  is  shown  by 
fig.  116  (Plate  XXVl.).  which. represents  the  "Albatross"  at  full 
speed. 

Parttculars  of  destroyers  irill  be  fotmd  in  Table  XIX. 

Experience  with  the  marine  steam  turbine,  the  invention  of  the 
Hon.  C.  A  Parsons,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the  "  Turbinia  *' 
(fig.  117.  Plate  XXV.),  which  rnade  her  successful  trials  in  1898  after 
much  investigation  on  the  port  of  the  inventor.  The  turbine 
machinery  oonustcd  of  three  separate  turinnes  directly  coupled  to 
three  fcrcw  shafts  and  working  in  series,  one  turbine  being  high 
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cni^net  appfoacbif^  1200  and  die  power  being  cstioiatcd  at  abont 
13,000  H.P.  At  the  time  of  their  completion  these  were  the  fattest 
vessels  of  any  type  afloat,  but  both  were  unfortunately  lost  at  aea, 
the  "  Viper  after  a  very  short  period  of  service  being  run  upcu 
the  Renouquet  Rock  in  the  Chadinel  Islands,  and  the  "  Cobra  *' 
being  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  voyage  after  leaving  the  oontiactor'a 
works. 

The  results  attained  by  these  vessels  led  the  Britidi  Admirattyto 
make  further  experiments  with  this  type  of  taadiiaery.  The 
"  Vclox,"  which  had  been  launched  in  1903,  was  purchased  from 
the  Parsons  Company,  and  two  experimental  vessels  were  ordered 
from  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  both  230  ft.  long,  about  590 
tons  displacement  and  with  similar  boilers.  "^  * 
launched  in  1903.  One, 
turbines,  and  rcacned  361  knots  on  trial ;  the  other,  the 


Both  veasds  were 

Eden,"  was  fitted  with  Parsona 

n  trial ;  the  other,  the  "  Waveney,** 

reached   35-6   knots   on   trial;   the 

.a/en "  r     "    " 


with    reciprocating    engirtes, 

"  Waventnr "  had  twin  screws;  the  "  E<&n  "  had  six  screwa,  two 
0*1  each  of  three  shafts,  and  at  hig^  speed  showed  a  great  saving  ia 
coal  consumption. 

Experience  with  the  30>kaot  boati  led  to  a  dediion  to  order  boat* 
of  stouter  build  and  Dctter  sea-keeping  qualities.  In  them  the 
turtleback  forward  was  repUced  by  a  lofty  forecastle,  and  it  was  laiji 
down  that  the  trials  should  be  run  with  the  boats  more  heavily 
loaded  and  more  closely  approaching  their  ordinary  loaded  cooditioa 
on  service.  These  changes  were  embodied  iq  the  "  River  *'  dasa^ 
in  which  a  trial  speed  of  25)  knoca  under  the  modified  conditiims 
was  provided  for. 

In  1002-1904  thirty^four  destroyers  of  the  **  River  "  class  were 
ordered,  of  the  following  dimensions,  Ac.:  tci^h  330  to  230  ft., 
breadth  23}  to  34  ft.,  mean  load  draught  8  ft.  3  in.  to  8  ft.  8  in., 
displacement  540  to  590  tons,  I. H.P.  7000  to  7500.  speed  25}  knots. 
The  1904  Committee  on  Designs  rccommeiftdcd  two  new  typea 
of  destroyers  called  "ocean-going"  and  "coastal  "  respectively, 
and  also  one  experimental  vessel  olthe  highest  speed  obtainable,  all 
to  be  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines,  ana  to  use  oil  only  for  fuel. 
The  ocean-goins  destroyers  include  five  of  33  knots  and  the  special 
destroyer  of  35  knou  named  the  "  Swift  "  (fig.  118),  baUt  by  Measn 
Laird  &  Co.  She  was  the  largest  destroyer  afloat  in  1910k  Vvgi 
119  (Plate  XXVl.)  gives  a  view  of  this  vessel. 

From  IQ06  to  1908  eight  ocean-going  destroyers  of  33  kncMs  of  d»e 
'*  Tribal  class  were  ordered,  ranging  from  970  to  1045  tons  displace- 
ment and  amied  with  two  4Hn.  guns  and  two  iS'in.  torpedo  tubes. 
In  1908-1909  uxteeo  ocean-going  destroyerii  of  the  **  Bokgle  *'  due 
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Germany 
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McMft  Thornycroft,  London. 
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Mcvn  Yunnr,  Londoa. 
Mewn  Virrov,  Loodoa. 
McMTt  Painter. 
Mcssn  Laird  Brai. 
Moen  FiirfickL 
Uoo.  C.  A.  PanoM. 


Meaan  Thom/cteft, 

AnDNRWC.  Whitwmh,  BtviX. 

MoRkHcvble. 

Wcyowuth.  Mus. 

Mom  Hawtbora.  Leslie. 

Mc9K»  CammeU.  Laird. 
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t— 11  pdr.  3—6  pdrt..  3  tubet. 
1 — tx  pdr.,  s — A  pdra.,  >  tsbci. 

■IS  pdr.,  i  otMa,  a  tubes. 
1—14  pdr.,  a  tube*. 
I— 1>  pdr..  $—i  pdrt..  s  tobci. 
1— It  pdr.,  s— S  pdci.,  a  tobee. 
I— la  pdr.,  s— 4  pdn.,  s  tnbM. 
NO.  ^crbneiital  best. 
I— 1>  pair.,  $—6  pdn..  t  tubes. 
I— I s  pdr.,  s—6  pdn..  t  UatdUn,  i  ti 
4— a  pdn..  a  tubce. 
a— 14  pdn..  s— a  pdrs,  s  tabas» 
4— la  pdn.,  a  tubes. 
4— 4*.  a  tubes. 
) — ta  pdrs.,  a  tnbo. 

1—4',  4—3  pdn-,  >  tabes. 

1—4',  X  toocs. 
1 — 4",  i— 1»  pdn..  )  tube*. 
t— 14  pdn.,  f  iMchine,  j  tubes. 
-I— 14  pdn.,  a  macUoc,  j  tubak 
jtubei. 


i— 14  pdn., 
"etan-.J 
4-4.4  tubi 


pressure,  one  intermediate  and  one  low  pressure.  Each  screw  shaft 
at  first  carried  three  propellers,  the  total  number  of  propellers  thus 
being  nine:  the  wcignt  of  main  engines  was  approximately  3  tons 
13  cwt.,  and  the  total  weight  of  machinery  and  boiler,  screws  and 
shafting,  tanks*  ftc.,  aa  tons.  The  boilers  were  of  the  water-tube 
type,  with  a  working  pressure  of  21$  lb  per  square  inch. 

The  "  Turbinia  "  was  followed  by  the  "  Cobra  "  and  "  Viper  " 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  The  machinery  of  these  boats  consisted 
of  two  sets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ship;  each  set  comprised  two 
turbines,  had  two  expansions,  and  drove  two  shafts  (making  four 
shafts  in  all).  The  outer  shaft  on  each  side  was  driven  \w  a 
high-pressure  turbine,  from  which  the  steam  passed  to  a  low- 
pressure  turbine  on  the  inner  shaft  and  thence  to  the  condenser; 
on  the  inner  shaft  also  was  a  small  turbine,  added  for  eoing  astern, 
the  Parsons  steam  turbine  not  being  adapted  uir  reversal. 
Steam  was  supplied  by  water-tube  boilers  of  the  express  type.  These 
vesseli  atuined  a  speed  of  upwards  of  34  knot^,  the  revolutions  of  the 


were  ordered,  of  27  knots  speed,  coal  being  used  as  the  fuel  Instead 
of  oil  as  in  the  preceding  classes.  In  1909-1910  twmty  more 
ocean-going  destroyers  of  the  **  Aa>m "  class,  designed  by  Sir 
Philip  Watts,  were  laid  down;  in  these  oil  was  again  adopted  for 
fuel  and  a  speed  of  19  knots  obtained.  These  vessels  are  of  780 
tons  displacement,  340  ft.  long.  2^}  ft.  beam.  7]  ft.  draught, 
13.500  turbine  H.P..  and  carry  two  4-in.,  four  i2-pdr.  gufts  and  two 
21-in.  torpedo  tubes.  The  "  Acorn,"  "  Alarm  "  and  "  Brisk  "  are 
provided  with  Browo'Curtts  turbines,  all  the  others  with  Parsons 
turbines.  The  navy  estimates  for  1910  provided  for  laying  down 
twenty-three  destroyers.  The  three  Australian  destroyers  of  the 
*'  Paramatta  "  class  were  designed  by  Professor  Biles,  and  are  of  700 
tons  displacement  and  28  knots  spceo. 

While  the  idea  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  originated  in  Gftet 
Britain,  and  the  first  boats  of  the  type  were  built  for  the  Britiin 
navy,  foreign  powers  were  not  slow  in  avatline  themselves  of  the 
results  obuined.  and  large  numbers  of  torpedo-boat  destroyera  have 
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been  Bddcd  to  the  Recti  of  foncj^n  luviea,  the  boats  buttt  by  Messrs 
Scfaichau  of  Germany  and  Normand  <^  France  havinK  cspedally 
achieved  success  in  the  attainment  of  high  speeds  on  trial.  The 
"  Bainbridgc  "  class  (fig.  I30,  Plate  XXVj,  built  for  the  U.5.  navy 
in  1901,  are  345  ft.  long,  23  ft.  7  in.  wide,  draw  6  ft.  6  in.  of 
water,  and  have  a  displacement  of  430  tons.  Their  tea^going  speed 
ia  39  knots,  and  their  armament  consists  of  two  iS-in.  torpedo  tubes, 
two  3-pdr.  Q.F.  guns,  and  five  6-pdrs.  The  destroyers  building  in 
igiO  are  of  713  tons  with  a  speod  of  29^  knots. 

German  destroyers  arc  numbered  consecutively,  the  numbers 
being  prefixed  by  letters  indicating  the  yard  where  built. 
Thus,  b  for  Schicnau  works,  Elbing;  C,  Cerraania  works,  Kiel; 
V,  Vukan  works,  Stettin.  Numbers  below  90  are  appropriated  for 
torpedo-boats.  Two  destroyers  only  have  names,  vtx.  S,  97,  which 
also  bears  the  name  "  Slcipner ,'*  and  is  Stted  to  serve  as  the  emperor's 
yscht;  and  one  without  a  number  named  "  Taku,"  late  "  Hal- 
jinf*"  taken  from  China  in  1900,  but  built  at  the  Schichau  works  in 
l8c^.  (The  British  navy  list  also  contains  the  name  of  a  destroyer 
"  Taku, '  built  at  the  same  works  in  1898,  and  also  uken  from  Chma 
m  1900.)  The  German  torpedo-boat  flotilla  is  divided  up  into 
sections,  each  section  led  by  a  division  boat  of  much  larger  size 
than  the  others.  These  division  boats  increased  in  size,  from  326  tons 
diaplacement,  1800  I.H.P.  and  3i  knots  speed  in  1887,  to  374  tons, 
5500  I.H.P.  and  28  knots  speed  in  1898.  Division  boats  are  numbered 
D  I  to  D  10,  and  of  these  two  bear  names,  D  1  that  of  "  Carmen," 


armed  wHh  two  3*9-in.  and  four  9-pdr.  guns  and  four  torpedo  tubes; 
Russia  was  building  vessels  of  about  iocx>  tons  and  of  35  knots 
speed. 

Submarine  Boats. — About  x88o  much  attention  began  to  be 
paid  by  several  of  the  naval  powers  to  the  development  of  the 
submarine  boat,  the  United  States  and  France  in  particul&r. 

The  history  of  the  subject  goes  back  at  least  300  years, 
but  the  first  undoubted  success  with  a  submaxine  vessel  was 
achieved  by  David  Bushnell  in  America  in  1775.  It  was  worked 
by  one  man,  for  whom  it  provided  just  sufficient  room;  its 
general  appearance,  according  to  BushncU's  own  description, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  two  upper  tortoise  shells  of  equal 
size  joined  together,  the  entrance  to  the  vessel  being  represented 
by  the  openings  in  the  swellings  of  the  shells  at  the  animars 
head;  the  body  of  the  vessel  was  constructed  of  wood.  The 
operations  on  board  were  entirely  manual.  By  an  oar  in  form 
of  a  screw  with  its  spindle  passing  through  the  top  the  boat  was 
sunk  or  raised,  by  another  oar  at  the  after  end  it  was  propelled; 
a  rudder  was  tued  for  guidance,  and  in  some  cases  for  propulsion; 
valves  admitted  water  when  submergence  was  required,  and 
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t.  Fore  peak. 
t.  Crew  space. 

3.  Oil-fuel  tank. 

4.  W.T.  compartment. 

5.  Paint-room. 


Fio.  118.— Torpedo-boat  Destroyer  "  Swift.' 

6,  Chain  kxlcer.  lo,  Boiler-room. 

7,  Fceah-watcr  tank.  If,  Engine-room. 

8,  Naval  store.  la,  Oynamo-room 

9,  Magazine  and  shell-  13,  Cabin. 

room. 


14,  Ward-room. 

15,  Mafjazine. 

16,  Spim-foom. 

17,  State. 


18,  4-in.  Q.F.  (un. 

19,  i8-in.  torpedo  ti 
30,  Boat  stowed, 
ai,  Ventilator. 
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and  Da"  Alice  Roosevelt."  Since  1898  torpodo-boat  destroyera 
have  been  built  in  place  of  division  boats.  The  first  46,  built  be- 
tween 1898  and  1906,  are  of  very  similar  type,  the  length  gradually 
increasing  from  207  to  216  ft.,  the  displacement  from  394  to  480 
tons,  engme-power  from  5400  to  6500  I.H.P ,  speed  from  36)  to  28 
knots,  while  the  breadth  remained  at  23  ft.,  and  the  draught  at 
ji  ft.  G  137,  built  at  Kiel  in  1906,  is  233  ft.  long,  560  tons  dis- 
placement, 11,000  [.H.P.,  and  obtained  33-9  knots  speed.  The 
nominal  speod  of  the  48  vessels  which  foHowra  is  30  knots,  but  several 
have  exceeded  this  speed  on  trial.  Recent  destroyers  are  about 
620  tons  displacement,  12,000  H.P.,  and  speeds  of  34  to  36  knots  have 
been  reported.  They  arc  armed  with  two  24-pdr.  Q.F.,  two  machine- 
ins  and  three  torpedo  tubes,  while  two  of  950  tons  and  18,000 
.P.  were  launched  in  1910. 

In  1902-1901  Japan  built  m  her  own  yards  three  destroyers  of 
375  tons,  6000  I.H.P.  and  ao  knots,  armed  with  two  12-pdr.  and  four 
6>pdr.  guns  and  two  torpetu)  tubes.  She  had  previously  obtained  a 
number  of  boats  from  Messrs  Thomycrofl  &  Yarrow.  The  *'  Niji  *' 
<fig.  121,  Plate  XXV.)  was  one  of  the  "  Ikadzuchi  "  class  built  by 
Mcasrs  Yarrow;  of  340  tons  displacement,  6000  I.H.P.  and  31  knots 
■peed,  armed  with  two  la-pdr.  and  four  6-pdr  guns  and  two  torpedo 
tubes,  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  01  the  foreign  built  Japanese 
destroyers.  Between  1904  and  1908  Japan  built  35  destroyers  of 
375  tons,  6000  I.H.P.  and  29  knots,  carrying  six  12-pdr  runs  and  2 
torpedo  tubes;  and  in  1910  was  building  two  ocean-going  destroyers, 
the  "  Umikaze  **  and  "  Yamakaze,"  of  1150  tons,  20.500  H  P  and 
35  knots,  armed  with  two  4-in.  and  five  12-pdr.  guns  and  three 
tS-in.  torpedo  tubes. 

The  largest  torpedo-boat  destroyers  building  by  France  in  1910 
were  of  750  tons  displacement,  14,000  H.P.,  31  knou  speed  and 


hand  pa  mps  discharged  this  water  when  it  was  desired  to  come 
to  the  surface,  and  a  detachable  weight  of  200  lb  was  abo  supplied 
for  emergency  use.  The  air  in  the  boat  was  capable  of  suppcnting 
the  operator  for  thirty  minutes;  and  as  soon  as  he  brought 
the  boat  to  the  surface,  two  air  pipes,  for  discharge  of  foidaad 
supply  of  fresh  air,  opened  automatically.  A  compan,  a  pretsure- 
gauge,  and  a  aounding-line  and  lead  were  among  the  fittings. 
Behind  the  vessel  was  a  large  magazine  containing  150  lb  of 
powder,  aikd  a  timeK^ontrol  for  exploding  it.  From  the  magazine 
was  led  a  rope  to  a  wtxxl  screw  at  the  fore  part  of  tbe  crown  of 
the  boat,  aiid  this  screws  being  worked  from  within,  cmdd  be 
driven  into  the  object  to  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  u  to 
keep  the  magazine  required  for  tbe  explosion  in  poution  after 
it  bad  been  detached  from  the  boat.  During  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  boat  was  submerged  beneath  the  British  waiahip 
"  Eagle,"  and  the  operator  attempted  to  attach  the  wood  screw 
to  her  bottom  planking:  in  this,  he  failed,  apparently  simply 
because  he  did  not  let  go  hii  detachable  weight  and  so  get  enough 
upward  pressure  to  drive  the  screw  into  the  plank.  The  magazine 
was  released  and  exploded  an  hour  afterwards,  but  at  some 
distance  from  its  intended  position. 

Tbe  problem  of  submarine  navigation  received  the  practical 
attenlk)n  of  Fulton  during  the  time  that  he  was  making  hit 
experiments  upon  steam  propulsion,  and  even  at  an  earlier 
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period.  He  constructed  two  submarine  boats  in  France,  and 
one  in  America.  One  of  the  former,  the  "  Nautilus,"  was  built 
with  the  direct  encouragement  of  Napoleon  in  iSoi.  It  was 
supplied  with  compressed  air  for  respiration,  and  with  it  Fulton 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mission of  naval  of&cers.  He  descended  to  a  depth  of  25  ^'i 
and  remained  under  water  for  fully  four  hours,  pbcing  below 
a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose  a  torpedo  by  which  it  was 
blown  into  fragments.  As  with  his  steam  engine,  so  too  with  his 
submarine  boats,  the  report  of  the  commission  charged  with 
investigation  was  so  unfavourable  that  Fulton  was  much 
discouraged,  and  though  he  afterwards  continued  his  labours 
in  this  direction,  the  results  achieved  by  him  were  practically 
lost.  FiUton's  boat,  lilte  Bushncll's,  was  propelled  by  manual 
power,  two  horizontal  screws  being  employed  for  propulsion, 
and  two  vertical  screws  for  descending  and  ascending:  it  was 
built  of  wood  with  iron  ribs,  and  was  sheathed  with  copper. 

The  substitution  of  mechanical  for  hand  power  came  later,  and 
one  of  the  first  mechanically  driven  boats  was  the  "  Plongeur," 
built  in  France  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Charles  Brun.  This 
boat  had  a  length  of  146  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  12  ft.,  and  was 
propelled  by  an  So-horse-power  compressed-air  engine.  During 
the  American  Civil  War  the  Confederates  built  a  number  of 
iron  dgar-shaped  boats;  some  were  propelled  by  steam  engines 
and  some  by  hand.  Each  was  armed  with  a  torpedo  containing 
50  to  ;o  lb  of  powder  carried  at  the  end  of  a  spar.  These  boats 
were  known  as  "  Davids,"  from  their  diminutive  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  ships  attaclted,  and  in  1864  one  of  the 
hand-worked  boats,  50  ft.  long,  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men, 
successfully  attacked  the  Federal  ship  "  Housatonic,"  and 
sank  her  by  means  of  a  spar  torpedo,  but  in  so  doing  was  herself 
simk.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  the  boat  was  due  to  faulty 
handling  and  not  to  inherent  defect.  Against  the  protest  of 
her  builder,  she  was  immersed  only  to  the  hatch  coaming;  and 
the,  cover  being  left  open,  she  was  swamped  and  sunk  by  the 
wave  thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 

About  the  same  time  another  hand-worked  submarine,  called 
the  "  Intelligent  Whale,  "  26  ft.  in  length  and  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
attracted  some  attention  in  America.  An  officer  with  two 
other  persons  dived  with  her  in  water  about  16  ft.  deep;  the 
officer,  in  diver's  dress,  left  the  boat  through  a  manhole  in  the 
bottom,  placed  a  torpedo  tmder  a  scow  and  blew  the  latter 
to  pieces. 

In  1875  Mr.  J.  P.  Holland  produced  his  first  plan  for  a,  sub- 
marine vessel,  u>d  in  1877  he  constructed  a  small  experimental 
HtOmmr  '"'''''  '"^'^^  embodied  features  now  accepted  as 
Houmft  essentials  in  American  design.  His  plan  ensured  that 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  diving,  water  was  admitted 
into  compartments  of  limited  size,  the  total  weight  of  the  boat 
■od  its  contents  should  still  be  a  little  less  than  the  total  buoyancy. 
Immcnion  was  maintained  by  the  action  of  hotizontal  rodden, 
which  gave  a  downward  tendency  so  long  as  the  boat  had  any 
forward  motion,  and  there  always  remained  enough  surplus 
buoyancy  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  surface  on  tin  stoppage  of 
ber  propelling  machinery.  Any  weight  consumed  on  board  was 
automatically  compensated  for  by  admission  of  water,  so  that 
the  total  weight  Ktnained  fixed  and  constant;  while  the  con- 
finement of  the  water  to  small  compartments  further  secured  a 
fixed  centre  of  gravity.  The  securing  of  these  qualities  of 
fixed  weight  and  fixed  centre  of  gravity  is  essential,  and  the 
want  of  them  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  oiany  other  designs. 
With  the  necessarily  slight  longitudinal  stability  possessed  by 
a  snbmatine  boat,  any  cban^of  centre  of  gravity  in  the  fore- 
and'«ft  direction  has  a  actable  effect  on  the  angle  of  trim; 
and  such  a  change  may  leadHy  occur,  for  instance,  from  the 
surging  of  water  in  a  large  ballast-tank  not  com|Jelely  fuU. 
An  unintentional  alteration  of  trim  when  the  submarine  boat 
is  being  propelled  involves  several  possible  dangers:  in  extreme 
cases  t^e  crew  or  some  of  the  fittings  may  be  thrown  out  of 
position,  but  in  any  case  the  path  of  the  submarine  is  altered, 
and  may  tend  either  to  too  great  immersion  on  th*  one  hand, 
DC  to  biBaUng  the  surface  of  the  water  on  th«  otfaec   From  the 


risk  of  these  dangers  it  is  claimed  by  Mr  Holland  that  Us  design 
is  free.  The  first  of  his  boats  now  imdcr  discussion  was  steered 
down  and  up  inclines  by  her  horizontal  rudders,  and  motive- 
power  was  obtained  from  a  petroleum  engine.  The  tests  to 
which  she  was  subjected  showed  that  inefficiency  of  the  engine, 
difficulty  of  vision  and  trouble  with  the  compass  tended  to 
destroy  the  boat's  usefulness. 

In  i88j  Mr  Nordenfeldt,  famous  as  an  inventor  in  many 
directions,  built  a  submarine  boat  at  Stockholm.  She  had  a 
length  of  64  ft.,  a  main  diameter  of  9  ft.  and  a  displacement  of 
60  tons;  she  was  propelled  by  a  compound  surface-condensing 
engine  indicating  100  H.P.,  and  on  a  measured-mile  truil,  not 
being  submerged,  attained  a  speed  of  9  knots.  Steam  was 
supplied  by  an  ordinary  marine  return-tube  b(»ler,  worked 
under  forced  draught,  which  could  be  fired  as  long  as  ^^  ^ 
the  boat  was  at  the  surface.  Storage  of  steam  was  jJJJ^" 
citcctcd  at  the  surface,  and  the  steam  thus  stored  was  ^gt, 
used  to  drive  the  engine  in  the  submerged  condition.  To 
store  sufficient  steam  two  large  tank  reservoirs  or  dstems  were 
conneaed  with  the  boiler,  and  the  contents  of  boiler  and  tank* 
(3  tons  of  water  in  all)  were  raised  to  a  temperature  corresponding 
to  150  lb  pressure.  In  preparing  for  submergence  the  firing  of 
the  bojlcr  was  stopped,  and  the  steam  given  o&  by  the  heated 
water  in  boiler  and  tanks  sufficed  to  propel  the  boat  for  a  period. 
The  smoke  was  driven  out  through  two  channels,  which  passed 
round  the  hull  and  pointed  astern.  The  material  of  the  hull 
was  mild  steel,  the  frames  being  3  in.  by  3  in.  by  j  in.,  and  the 
plating  f  in.  to  I  in.  in  thickness;  the  depth  to  which  she  could 
safely  descend  was  about  50  ft.  When  ballasted  ready  for  a 
submerged  trip,  this  boat  showed  only  a  very  small  dome  for 
observation  above  the*  level  of  the  water,  the  reserve  buoyancy 
represented  by  this  dome. being  but  t  cwt.  To  overcome  this 
reserve  two  propellers  working  on  vertical  shafts  were  fitted  in 
sponsons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  neariy  amidships.  These 
propellers  were  driven  by  a  6-horse-power  engine,  and  drew  tlie 
boat  under  water  to  the  desired  depth;  an  automatic  contrivance, 
set  in  motion  by  the  water  pressure  outside  the  boat,  closing 
the  throttle-valve  when  the  safety  limit  of  depth  was  approached. 
On  coming  to  rest,  the  reserve  buoyancy  brought  the  boat  again 
to  the  surface.  When  ptopdled  by  the  main  engines  in  the 
submerged  condition,  the  boat  was  kept  horizontal  by  means  of 
two  bow  rudders  operated  by  «  plumb  weight.  The  crew 
consisted  of  three  men  only,  this  small  number  rendering  un- 
necessary the  employment  of  artificial  means  of  maintaining 
a  pure  atmosphere.  The  scheme  of  attack  was  to  approach 
the  hostile  ship  running  at  the  surface  until  the  danger  of 
discovery  was  imminent,  then  to  descend  to  the  "  awash  " 
condition  with  only  the  dome  above  water,  and  finally  to  go 
below  the  surface  and  advance  to  striking  distance  entirely 
submerged,  rising  if  necessary  once  or  twice  to  allow  the  direction 
to  be  adjusted  by  observations  made  from  the  dome  "  awash." 
The  weapon  of  oiTence  employed  was  a  Whitehead  torpedo, 
carried  outside  on  the  bow  and  discharged  mechanically.  Several 
larger  boats  were  subsequently  built  from  Mr  Nordenfeldt's 
designs;  they  all  involved  the  same  principle*,  but  were 
in  some  detail*  made  more  efficient  both  for  attadt  and 
defence. 

The  three  main  points  insisted  upon  by  Nordenfeldt  were: 
(1)  that  his  method  of  storing  energy  gave  him  a  reservoir  which 
was  not  liable  t9  get  out  of  order,  cmUd  readily  be  rqaited  if 
necessary,  and  required  for  its  mam'pulalion  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  possessed  by  an  ordinary  engineer ;  (2)  that  for 
submergence  he  relied  on  mechanical  means  easily  controlled, 
adding,  as  a  criticism  upon  the  alternative  method  of  descending 
by  steering  downwards,  "  I  need  only  point  out  the  great  risk 
of  allowing  an  object  100  ft.  long  and  of  great  weight  to  proceed 
in  the  downward  direction  even  at  a  small  angle,  as  the  impetus 
gained  would  very  easily  carry  it  beyond  a  safe  depth  so  qidckly 
that  they  might  not  have  time  to  check  it ";  (3)  that  the  bow 
rudders  always  secured  a  horizontal  position  when  the  boat  was 
running  submerged,  which  position  h^  had  found  10  be  a  Hiu 
quo  mm  lor  a  lohmarine  boat. 
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In  response  to  an  invitation  for  proposals  for  stibmarinn, 
made  by  the  U.S.  government  in  1887,  designs  by  Holland  and 
Nordenfeldt  were  submitted  After'  much  consideration  the 
proposals  of  the  former  designer  were  accepted,  and  formed 
the  ixaii  of  the  designs  for  the  "  Plunger,"  the  "  Holland  " 
and  tlie  six  vessels  of  the  "  Adder  "  class.  From  what  has  been 
alK«dy  stated,  the  criticism  of  Admiral  Hichborn  (diicf  con' 
stractor  of  the  U.S,  navy)  will  be  understood  when  he  char- 
acterizes Holland's  method  as  a  "  stccring-undcr  "  or  "  diving  " 
device,  and  Nordenfcldt's  as  a  "  down-haul "  or  "  inking  " 
design.  The  great  majority  of  modera  boats  are  miked  by 
the  HoQand  method.  The  "  Fhinger  "  was  authorized  in  1903; 
the  has  a  length  of  85  ft.,  diameter  11)  ft.,  light  displacement 
154  tons  and  load  duplacement  168  tons;  she  is  of  sufScient 
strength  for  a  submergence  of  75  ft.,  and  when  wholly  submerged 
has  a  margin  of  buoyancy  of  i  ton.  In  addition  to  her  horizontal 
rudders  for  diving,  she  has  two  down-haul  screws,  fitted  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Holland's  recommendations;  she  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  a  combination,  for  diving  purposes,  o(  both 
the  Hadland  and  the  Nordenfeldt  designs.  The  "  Plunger's  " 
main  engines  are  tised  for  propulsion  when  she  is  navigated  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  As  originally  designed  they  were 
triple-expansion  steam  engines,  driving  triple  screws,  but  have 
since  been  altered  to  gasolene  internal-combustion  engines 
driving  a  single   screw.     These  engines  are   also   used   for 


control  tn  the  vertical  plane  that  she  may  be  bflt  wfaflst  moving 
within  a  few  inches  of  any  desired  depth,  and  that  she  may  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  submerged  again  in  a  very  short 
time."  A  good  idea  of  the  general  form  of  tlie  "  Holland  "  may 
be  obtained  from  figs.  122,  123,  124  and  125  (Plate  XXVII.), 
the  last  three  of  which  represent  this  vessel  when  undergoing 
trials  to  test  bet  driving  qualities. 

The  design  of  the  six  snbmeraiblea  of  the  "  Adder  "  class  is  shown 
in  fig.  126.  They  arc  of  the  following  dimensions;  length  63  ft. 
4  in.,  diameter  11  ft.  9  in.;  displacement  for  surface  running  104 
tons;  submerged  displacement  120  tons.  The  main  features  ol 
this  class  arc  the  same  as  for  the  '*  Plunger,"  The  shell-plating  i* 
f«  in.  in  thickness,  and  the  frames  3J  in.  by  3  in.,  with  a  spacing  of 
18  in.  The  main  machinery  is  a  four-cylinder  stncrle-acting  balanced 
Otto  gasolene  engine,  which  at  360  revolutions  wiu  develop  160  H.P. 
and  give  the  boat  a  speed  of  about  t  knots.  For  propuUjpn  in  the 
submerged  condition  an  electric  motor  is  used,  working  at  800  revolu- 
tions, and  giving  a  speed  of  7  knots,  a  single  left-huided  propeller 
being  employed.  The  current  for  the  motor  is  provided  by  storage 
batteries  capable  of  supplying  70  H.P.  for  four  hours;  and  these 
batteries  arc  charged  by  the  main  engine.  The  rtiquisite  air  supply  is 
obtained  when  the  vessel  is  at  the  surface,  and  ii  stored  under  a 
pressure  of  3000  lb  by  a  pump  driven  by  gearing  off  the  main  engine 
or  main  motor.  Air  at  a  pressure  of  50  lb  is  used  for  the  expulsion 
of  torpedoes,  and  the  same  agent,  at  various  degrees' of  pressure, 
works  the  trimming  and  ballast  tanks  and  some  parts  of  the 
machinery;  while  the  exhaust  air  from  the  latter  subserves  the 
purpose  of  ventilation.  The  vessel  is  fitted  with  power  and  hand- 
steering  gear,  and  there  are  automatic  devices  for  securing  a  con- 


FtO.  ia6.— Plan  of  the  U.S.  "  Adder 
C,  dynamo  and  motor;  D,  water-tight  compartments 


(reproduced  by  pcrniiuion  of  Admiral  Hichborn).     A,  storage  batteries;  B,  gas-engine: 
E,  main  ballast  Unks;  F,  air-flasks;  G,  gasolene  unk;  H,  cxpnhion  tube. 


charging  electric  accumulatots,  from  which  alone  motive-power 
can  be  obtained  when  the  boat  is  submerged.  The  current  for 
charging  the  accumulators  is  obtained  from  a  dynamo  of  70  H.P., 
which  can  always  be  run  in  the  awash  condition  to  keep  the 
accumulators  fully  charged.  In  the  awash  condition,  when  the 
boat  is  otherwise  air-  and  water-tight,  communication  is  kept 
up  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  ducts  and  a  smoke-pipe, 
the  former  bringmg  in  air  for  combustion  and  respiration, 
and  the  latter  carrpng  off  deleterious  products  of  all  kinds. 
For  submergence  special  fittings  are  used  to  ckse  these  ducts 
and  pipes,  and  to  stop  the  gasolene  generator.  The  main  engine 
is  then  no  longer  available,  and  for  propulsion  power  is  drawn 
from  the  accumulators,  the  dynamo  thus  becoming  a  motor 
which  deri\'es  current  from  the  accnmulalors  and  itself  drives 
the  screw-shaft.  As  was  the  case  with  Mr  Holland's  earlier 
boats,  great  attention  is  given  to  autonutic  control  of  weights, 
and  water-ballast  is  admitted  to  compensate  for  any  change, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  torpedo.  With 
her  original  machinery  the  "  Plunger  "  was  to  have  had  a  surface 
speed  of  IS  knots;  her  anticipated  speed  awash  or  submerged 
is  now  8  knots.  To  assist  in  determining  the  boat's  direction  a 
eaiiKra  tucida  is  ordinarily  provided,  but  for  correcting  this 
Mr  Holland  prefers  trusting  to  obscri-alions  made  during 
occasional  rises  to  tlie  surface;  for  this  purpose  the  boat  is 
pcovided  with  a  conning  tower  4  ft.  itigh,  protected  with  4-ia> 
stecL  The  "  Plunger  "  is  armed  with  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
and  has  two  tubes  for  discharging  them.  After  many  trials 
it  was  at  last  decided  to  build  a  repeat  of  the  "  Adder  "  to  take 
her  place,  and  this  second  "  Plunger  "  was  completed  in  1903. 
The  "  Holland  "  is  a  smaller  boat,  having  a  length  of  about 
54  ft.,  and  was  purchased  in  1900.  The  official  report  on  this 
vcistl  i*  that  "  the  has  shown  herself  capable  of  such  perfect 


sunt  depth  during  submergeace.  Five  Whitehead  torpedoes,  45  cm. 
(about  18  in.)  in  diameter  and  lift.  Sin.  long,  are  provided,  and  there 
is  one  expulauo  tube  placed  forward  about  2  it.  below  the  light 
water-line. 

The  French  submarine  boat  "  Plongeur "  has  already  been 
mentioned.  A  further  advance  in  this  direction  was  made  in  France 
in  1881,  when  a  small  submarine  was  completed  by  M.  neabtl 
Goubct  at  Paris.  An  inspection  of  thb  vessel  led  to  an  «,|-— . 
order  for  the  mechanism  of  a  number  of  boats  from  this 
engineer  for  the  Russian  government,  and  several  sets  were  built 
and  delivered  eariy  in  1883.  The  length  of  a  boat  constructed  by 
M.  Goubet  in  1885  was  16  ft.  5  in.:  it  had  an  oval  section  5  ft.  9  in. 
in  depth  and  3  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth,  and  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
A  longitudinal  section  of  the  boat  is  represented  oy  fig.  137.  The 
main  portion  of  the  hull  was  of  bronze,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  at  the 
centre  of  its  length  it  was  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  having  sevtir 
glazed  openings.  There  was  just  sufficient  room  for  an  officer  and  a 
man  seated  back  to  back  within  it,  their  eyes  in  this  position  being 
level  with  the  glass  windows  of  the  dome.  All  valves  and  other 
mechanism  requiring  regulation  were  brought  within  reach  of  these 
occupants,  so  that  r.o  movement  on  their  part  was  required  which 
might  affect  the  trim;  a  reser\'oir  of  compressed  air  supplied  the 
means  of  respiration,  and  an  air-pump  removed  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere. The  motivc-powTr  was  furnished  liy  accumulators,  the 
electric  energy  stored  therein  driving  a  screw  propeller  by  mcane 
of  a  motor.  No  means  of  recharging  these  accumulators  when  ex- 
hausted was  provided  on  board.  Submersion  was  effected  hy  ad- 
mitting water  into  tanks  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads  at  sufficient 
interwils  to  prevent  the  surging  of  the  water  in  the  fore  and  aft 
direction.  A  pump  cxnelled  this  water  again  when  desired,  and  a 
safety  weight  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  ready  for 
detachment  in  the  presence  of  danger  A  pressure  gauge  indicated 
the  deptli  of  water  reached,  and  the  officer  could  regulate  the  openmg 
of  the  inlet  \"alves  or  the  action  of  the  pumps  to  maintain  or  vary 
this  depth  as  desired.  For  controlling  the  boat  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion a  spccLilIy  devised  pendulum  was  employed,  by  means  of  which 
a  clutch  w-is  moved,  and  a  constantly  running  shaft  was  thrown 
into  gear  with  a  pump  as  soon  as  the  boat  departed  appreciably 
from  the  horizontal  plane.    The  action  of  the  pump  was  reveniblei 
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•nd  the  dutah  eiwased  It  always  in  wch  a  way  that  It  dre»  water 
from  a  tank  at  the  low  end  of  the  boat,  and  delivered  it  to  a 
tank  at  the  high  end.  Several  other  devices  of  great  ingenuity  were 
employed  in  the  boat;  notabljr  a  special  form  of  univerBal  joint 
introduced  into  the  line  of  shafting.  At  the  after  end,  close  to  the 
propeller,  this  universal  joint  was  fitted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
screw  could  be  set  at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  motion,  and  steering 
effected  without  the  aid  of  a  vertical  rudder.    A  torpocio  containing 


100  lb  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive  was  carried  outside  the  hull, 
and  securea  by  a  catch  joint.  This  torpedo,  on  the  submarine  boat 
being  mancEUvred  into  position,  could  be  thrown  off  and  allowed  to 
rise  and  attach  itseU,  by  means  of  spikes,  to  aome  vulociable  part 


Fig,  la?.— Section  of  Goubet  Submarine  Torpedo-boat 


ci  the  ship  doomed  to  destruction.  Retiring  then  to  a  safe  distance, 
the  submarine  boat  could  e^lodc  the  torpedo  by  the  agency  of  an 
electric  current. 

Working  in  the  light  of  his  now  connderablc  experience.  M. 
Goubet  built  several  other  boats.  These  were  of  larger  dimen^ons. 
having  a  length  of  a?  ft.;  their  material  was  alio  bronze,  and 
they  were  cast  in  three  pieces,  the  centre  one  having  a  thickness 
of  I  in.,  while  the  others  were  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  4  in. 
at  the  ends.  Possessing  to  a  large  extent  the  same  contrivances 
as  their  predecessor,  these  improved  boats  were  fitted  also  with  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  regulating  the  depth  of  submenion.  la 
this  regulator  a  piston  is  moved  along  a  cylinder  by  the  rotation 
of  a  rod  with  a  screw  thread  cut  in  it,  and  so  increases  or  diminishes 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cylinder.  The  movement  of  the  piston 
is  effected  by  a  small  motoi,  and  the  direction  of  action  of  the  motor 
is  r^ulatcd  by  a  commutator  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  a  pressure 
gauge.  When  the  defith  of  subntersion  ts  too  small,  current  is 
supplied  to  move  the  piston  so  as  to  admit  more  water ;  when  the 
depth  is  too  great,  current  is  supplied  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
water  is  expelled.  The  speed  attained  by  this  boat  w-as  from  $  to 
6  knots.  Smaller  boats  of  this  type  have  been  built  for  propulsion 
by  manual  power,  but,  however  perfect  the  mechanism,  the  range  of 
action  of  a  submarine  dependent  on  man-^wcr  for  propulsion  is 
very  limited.  Recent  Goubet  boats  are  being  built,  witn  motive- 
power,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  boanfship  and  lower  from 
davits  when  required. 

The  "  Gymnote  "  was  constructed  at  Toulon  in  i88S.  She  b  a 
steel  vessel,  with  a  length  of  59  ft.  and  a  displacement  of  30  tons; 
being  of  an  experimental  character,  only,  snc  has  no  weapon  of 
attack.  The  maximum  speed  obtain  iMl-  is  8  knots.  The  designs 
of  ihe  "  Gustave  Zid4  *'  and  of  tht  "  Mor&c  "  were  both  based 
on  those  of  the  "  Gymnote,"  the  former  having  a  length  of  1^8 
ft.  and  a  displacement  of  265  tons.  In  both  o(  tlie5«  the  hull  is 
of  bronze:  one  great  advantage  of  this  meUil  being  that,  like 
the  bronze  of  the  Goubet  boats,  it  i^  non-magnetic  in  character, 
and  cannot  therefore  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  comna». 
With  their  large  dimensions  they  were  intended  to  be  rormidahle 
engines  of  war,  and  were  furnished  for  attack  with  Whitehead 
torpedoes;  of  these  httcr  thcy^  each  carry  three  of  45  cm. 
(nearly  18  in.)  diameter,  discharging  iliem  by  mcan<«  of  a  torpedo 
lube.  The  "Morse"  and  tne  "  C.ustave  ZOde."  like  the 
"Gymnote."  possess  only  electric  means  of  propulsion,  the  power 
being  derived  irom  battencsof  accumulators.  No  power  is  provided 
in  the  vessels  by  which  the  accumulators  can  be  recharged,  so  that 
the  radius  of  action  of  these  boats  is  necessarily  very  limited. 
The  "  Narval,"  designed  by  M.  Laubruf,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
nneral  competition  m  1897,  has  a  length  of  112  ft.  and  a  total 
oisptacement  of  aoo  tons.    She  was  buUt  at  Cherbourg  in  1898, 


and  \%  furnished  with  a  triplc-ypansion  steam  engine,  obtaining  ita 

steam  from  a  water>tube  boiler  of  special  form  and  heated  by 

petroleum.     As  in  the  American  submarines,  this  engine  propels 

the  boat  when  at  the  surface,  and  also  drives  a  dynamo  which 

recharges  accumulators,  the  latter  giving  the  reserve  power  for  use 

in  the  submerged  condition.    A  speed  of  11  knots  is  obtained  at 

the  surface,  and  8  knots  when  submerged.    A  new  departure  in  the 

"  Narval  "  is  her  double  hull,  the  inner  shell  of  which  is  of  sted 

plate  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  any  water-pressure  to  sriiich  the 

boat  may  be  subjected,  and  the  outer  shelf,  placed  at  var>'tng 

distances  from  the  inner,  forms  a  protection  to  the  inner  against 

attack.    An  armoured  dome  surmounts  the  boat,  cutting  through 

the  external  shell   and   carrying   a   short 

lu^'fTjjr^yaj  '-a^iiiiii^ttCTg  and  narrow  telescopic  funnel,  which,  as  in 

the  case  of  the  American  boats,  must  be 

withdrawn  preparatory  to  diving.    Control 

in  the  vertical  direction  is  obtained,  when 

Rc^^noit    diving,  by  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  horizontal 

rudders,  placed   ^mmetrically — one   pair 

forward,  the  other  aft.     By  the  abo\e 

arrangement     it    is    claimed     that     the 

horizonul  direction  of  the  boat  is  ensured, 

the  American  course  of  inclining  the  axis 

of  the  boat  when  diving  being  considered 

open  to  such  grave  objections  that  it  is 

desirable  to  avoid  it.  - 

The  eariy  American  boats  of  the  "  Hol- 
land "  type,  and  the  French  boats  built 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
were  the  earliest  really  practical  submarine 
bosts,  in  the  sense  that  unlike  tbe_  boats 
which  preceded  them  they  were  instru- 
ments of  war  which  could  be  used  by 
ordinary  trained  crews  with  the  average 
chances  of  success  and  failure  which 
attend  all  wariika  operations.  Tliey  owe 
their  prmcticabiUty  not  10  any  discovery 
of  the  method  «  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  a  boat  .beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed,  since  the  ordinarv  method  of 
steering  by  means  of  a  rudder  or  a  com- 
perfectly    anak»ous    to    that    used    (or 


bination    of    . 

manoeuvring  a   ship   In    the   horizontal    plane   vna  well    known 
and    had    been   applied    to   steering   submarines   in   the   vertical 

Elane  before;  but  principally  to  the  perfection  of  the  accumu- 
itor  cell  as  a  means  of  storing  energy  for  propulsion  without 
the  expenditure  of  air  or  other  weight  cootain«l  in  the^  boat, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  the  optical  tube.  This  latter  instru- 
ment is  a  telescope  with  the  optical  axis  twice  bent  through  a  right 
angle  by  totally  reflecting  pnsms  or  mirrors;  and  under  diverse 
forms  and  various  names,  such  as  periscope,  cleptoscope. 
b^ihydroecope,  omniscope,  &c,  it  affords  tne  only  practical  means 
by  wnich  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  water  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  interior  of  a  submerged  vessel.  The  pmblem 
of  providing  means  for  seeing  at  a  distance  through  the  water 
still  awaits  solution,  and  when  solved,  if  it  ever  should  be, 
will  enormously  add  to  the  power  of  submarine  boats  as  weapons 
of  war. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  submarine  boats  in  existence  In  X910 
were  developments  through  a  process  of  continuous  experiment  and 
improvement  of  the  "  Gymnote  "  and  of  the  eariy  Holland  boats* 
altnough  the  process  of  evolution  had  been  so  rapid  and  extensive 
that  the  parentage  of  these  modem  boats  is  bardy  recognizable. 
There  are,  hoH*cvcr,  a  considerable  number  of  submarines  Doilt  by 
the  Lake  Submarine  Boat  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  U.S.A.,  in  the  service 
of  various  naval  powers.  These  boats  are  deugned  by  Mr  Simon 
Lake,  who  was  also  a  pioneer  in  submarine  boat  construction,  con- 
temporary with  Mr  J.  P.  Holland  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  earliest  boat,  the  "  Argonaut,"  was  intended  rather  for  running 
along  the  bottom  in  shalbw  water  than  for  ordinary  navigation; 
and  Tor  sending  out  divers  rather  than  for  dischanfinfc  torpedoes. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  fitted  with  wheels  for  running  along  the 
bottom  and  with  an  air-tight  chamber  having  a  hatch  at  the  bottom 
which  could  be  opened  wnen  the  air  pressure  in  the  chamber  was 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  water  ourside.  These  features  are  still 
retained  in  many  of  the  modem  Lake  boats,  though  these  boats 
are  now  constructed  like  all  other  submarines,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  submarine  na-/igation. 

Other  boats  which  should  be  mentioned  as  layinr  claims  to  di^ 
tinctive  features  in  matters  of  detail  are  those  bunt  by  the  Fiat 
San  Giorgio  Com[}any  of  Spezia,  dc«gred  by  Colonel  Laurenti, 
and  those  built  by  the  Gcrmania  Werft  of  Kiel,  which  are  under- 
stood to  embody  the  patents  of  M.  d'Equevilley.  The  Rusaan 
government  also  possesses  several  boats  generally  regarded  as  of  a 
distinctive  type  designed  by  M.  Drzwicrki. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  distinction  between  different 
submarine  boats  b  the  amount  of  their  submerecd  displacement 
which  is  devoted  to  carrying  water  ballast.  This,  ofcourse,  measures 
their  reserve  of  buoyancy  in  the  surface  condition,  which  in  cfiflcmt 
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cxain[>(es  of  boats  varies  rrora  as  little  as  s*^  to  as  much  as  60% 
o[  t^Kir  surface  dUptaccmcnt.  It  is  obvious  that,  the  more  water 
ballast  carried,  the  less  of  some  other  weight  of  machinery  or  equi[>- 
ment  can  be  carried  on  a  given  submerged  displacement,  and  (he 
*whoIc  problem  resolves  itself  into  makin){  the  compromise  which 
will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  for  which  the  boat  M 
intended.  This  (act  has  sometimes  been  lost  sight  of  in  discussions 
on  this  subject,  which  have  tended  sometimes  to  proceed  on  tlie 
assumption  of  a  radical  difference  in  character  between  boats  of 
high  reserve  of  buoyancy  and  those  of  low  reserve,  even  to  the 
extent  of  giving  them  the  different  names  of  "  submersible  "  and 
"  submarine."  Another  technical  iwint  in  the  design  of  submarine* 
■which  has  frctjuently  been  the  subject  of  non-ttchnical  discussion 
is  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  "  bow-rudders  "  or  "  hydroplanes^** 
This  question  depends  on  the  form  of  the  boat,  and  the  manner  in 
-which  it  is  proposed  to  handle  her,  and  is  unsuitable  for  discussion 
except  in  relation  to  the  ascenaincd  tendencies  of  a  particular  form 
under  the  vertical  hvdrodynamical  forces  which  arc  set  up  by  iU 
propulsion  through  tne  water. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  questions  whether  a  submarine 
boat  should  have  a  separate  means  of  propulsion  for  surface-running 
distinct  from  that  fitted  fur  submerged  propulsion,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  should  consist  of  stcjm  or  in  tcrna  I -combust  ion  engines.  On 
account  ot  the  very  limited  capacity  of  even  the  best  modem  cJcctric 
accinmilatort  any  nbnumne  which  is  intended  to  have  a  con- 
•iderable  radius  of  action  must  necnsarily  have  heat  ennnes 
cl  some  descriptioa  for  suiiace  propulaioa  and  for  cbaxpng  oat- 
tcries. 

As  to  the  type  of  heat  engine,  France  was  the  only  country  which 
In  1910  had  ntted  stram  engines  in  recently  boilt  submarines;  and 
the  general  tendency  was  undoubtedly  to  use  internal-combustion 
cogiMS,  of  which  those  burning  heavy  oil  are  much  less  expensive  ta 
working  than  those  usin^  gasolene. 

The  general  tendency  m  lOio  was  to  increase  the  nze  of  submarine 
beata.  Improvements  in  tne  dengn,  apart  from  increase  in  size, 
depend  principally  on  the  improveoicnts  which  may  be  made  in  the 
intemat-combustion  engines  required  for  their  surface profMiUon,  and 
in  the  improvement  or  possible  elimination  of  the  electric  accumu- 
lators and  motors  for  submerged  propulsion,  the  weight  of  which 
is  exceedin^y  great  for  the  power  obtained  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  obtained  from  beat  engines. 

It  is  tbe  practice  of  all  countries  to  Iceep  secret  the  really  important 
details  of  their  submarine  boats,  to  an   rvcn 
greater  extent  than  tho-e  of  ordinary  warshii». 
Some  particnlars,  however,  of  the  newer  sub> 
norinesofdifferentcount  ricsarc given  below,  prin* 
cipoUy  to  illustrate  the  progress  m  size  and  power. 
In  rranctf  in  1901,  M.  Komazzotti,  already  rfr 
ferred  to  as  the  de«gnrr  of  the  "  Mursc  "  and 
**  Gustave  Z£d^*'  prodtKed  two  other  boats,  the 
**  Fran^us "   and    "  Algfrien."   similar    to  the 
••  Morse."   Four veiscla, the"  Sir^ne,"  "  Triton," 
"Silure"  and  "  Espadon,"  of  a  modified  "  Narval" 
type,  were  built  from^  M.  Laubeufs  d^gns  in 
1901 ;  two  others  of  a  similar  type,  the  "  Aigrette  ** 
mnd  "  Cigoene,"  but  of  170  tons  surface  diuilace- 
mcnC,  were  DuUt  in  1901.  and  two  other  still  larger 
boats,the"CiTc6"and   Calypso,"ini905.  These 
two  boats  are   (155   ft.   long,    16  ft.    beam.    10  ft.  draught)  of 
350  tons  displacement  on  the  surface,  ^80  tons  subroergeoT    Two 
Dwsd  heavy  oil  engines  a#e  fitted  to  give  I  f  {  knots  speed  on  the 
•ittface  and  two  electric  motcrs  for  use  when  submerged.    Four 
boats  of  the  "  GnOmc  "  tvpe,  of  200  tons  and  280  H.P.  and  135  ft. 
in  length.  de«gned  by  M.  Maugas,  were  commenced  in  1899.    In 
1901  twenty  small  submarines  of  the  "  Naiadc  "  type  were  com- 
owncedtoM.  Romaziotti'sdcugn;  theyarr76ft. infengthandof  68 
tons  displacement,  and  have  a  surface  speed  of  8  knots  and  a  speed 
of  4*5  knots  when  submerged.    Their  motive-power  is  doclrkal  both 
for  surface  and  submerged  propulsion,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
boats  which  are  provided  with  benzol  motors  for  surface  work. 
Prom  190s  to  1909,  34  boats  of  the  **  FluviOae  "  type  ot  twin-screw 
fittbrnernUes  designed  by  M.  Laubeuf  were  laid  down;   they  have  a 
displacement  on  the  Mirface  of  y}2  tons,  and  have  engines  of 
700  H.P.  arid  a  speed  of  la  knots  on  the  surface,  and  440  H.P.  and 
a  speed  of  7}  knots  when  submerged.    Eighteen  boats  of  the  class 
have  triplcHex|)an6ion  engines,  and  each  of  the  remainder  has  two 
Diesel  heavy  oil  motors  for  surface  propulsion,  while  all  have  electric 
aootors  for  use  when  submerged.    Some  oX  the  steam-driven  boats 
have  traversed  730  m.  in  83  hours,  while  the  "  Papin  "  with  oil 
motors  ran  i30O  m.  from  Rochefort  to  Oran  In  six  days  without 
colling  at  any  intermediate  port.     In  fig.   128  (Plate  XXVII.)  is 
shown  the  "  Vendemiaire,"  one  of  the  boats  of  thU  class.    The  twin- 
screw  submarines  of  the  "  Emeraude  "  class,  six  in  number,  de- 
signed by  M.  Maugas  and  laid  down  in  1906,  ire  of  approximately 
the  same  di^}lacement  as  the  "  PlunAse  "  class  and  of  about  the 
lame  speed;    their  motive-power  consists  of  two  Diesel  heavy  oil 
engines  on  surface  and  electric  motors  when  submerged.     A  con- 
wierable  advance  in  length  and  displacement  was  made  in  1907, 
when  the  **  Mariotte,*'  216  ft.  in  length,  522  tons  displacement  on 
the  surface,  and  615  tons  submerged,  the  "  Archim^c,"  199  ft.  in 


length  and  568  tons  dispfaeement  on  the  surface  and  797  tofw 
submerged,  and  the  **  Admiral  Bourgois,"  181  ft.  in  length  and 
555  tons  surface  displacement,  were  laid  down.  The  H.P.s  of  these 
three  submcrsiblcs  arc  1400,  1700  and  1500  respectively  at  the 
surface,  giving  a  speed  of  15  knots  (submerged  speed  10  knots). 

After  tne  completion  of  the  last  boat  of  the"  Adder  "  class  already 
referred  to,  a  period  of  about  three  years  dapsed  before  the  acquisi- 
tion for  the  united  Stales  navy  of  any  additional  nibmarine  boats. 
The  "  Octopus,"  which  underwent  extended  trials  in  19OT,  was 
designed  by  the  Electric  BoatCompany,  the  successors  of  the  Holland 
Boat  Company,  and  marked  a  great  advance  in  all  respects  over  the 
earlier  boats.  She  is  a  twin-screw  boat,  having  two  torpedo  tubes 
instead  of  one,  as  in  the  previous  boats;  she  ts  of  about  273  tons 
displacement  submerged  and  ^SS  tons  on  the  surface,  and  is  credited 
wiih  maximum  trial  s[x:eds  of  11  knots  on  the  surface  and  10  knots 
submerRcd.  Three  other  boats,  the  "  Cuttlefish,"  "  Tarantula  "  and 
*'  Viper,"  generally  similar  to  but  somewhat  smaller  and  less  powers 
ful  than  the  "Octopus."  were  riso  completed  duringr907ana  1908; 
and  ihf  "  Snapper,  "  Bonica."  "  Stingray  "  and  "Tarpon,"  of  the 
same  siae  as  the  "  Octopus.''  In  1909.  The  "  Salmon,  a  boat 
umilar  to  the  "Octopus,"  but  of  278  tons  displacement  on  the 
surface,  360  tons  submerged  and  carrying  four  torpedo  tubes,  was 
completed  in  1910,  and  is  credited  with  trial  qxeds  of  m  knots  on 
the  surface  and  9^  knots  submerged.  In  July  1910  this  boat  made 
the  ocean  passage  of  about  700  to  800  m.  from  Quincy,  Mass., 
to  Kingston,  Bermuda,  in  four  days,  and  returned  in  about  the  same 
time,  proving  herself  remarkably  seavrorthy  for  so  comparatively 
small  a  boat  in  the  rough  weather  encountered.  Several  similar 
boats  were  in  1910  under  construction. 

In  1900  <7reai  Britain  ordered  five  submarine  boats  from  Messrs 
Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  at  Brtrrtiff,  who.  hj'  amnjiemcnt  with  the 
Electric  Boat  Company  of  New  Vork,  were  enabled  to  embody  in 
their  desi^  all  the  features  of  the  Holland  boats  of  the  "  Adder  " 
class,  which  these  first  British  submarines  resembled  in  size  and 
most  other  respects,  the  length  being  about  63  ft.  and  submerged 
displacement  120  tons.  Subsequent  British  submarines  of  the  A, 
B  and  C  classes  were  designed  b)r  Messrs  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim 
under  instructions  from  the  Admiralty.  The  progress  in  nze  and 
power  has  been  continuous,  and  the  departure  from  the  original 

'  Holland  "  type  more  and  more  marked  with  each  successive  new 
design.  Table  aX.  indkrates  the  various  steps.  All  the  boats  there 
mentioned,  except  A13,  which  has  heavy  oil  engines,  are  fitted -with 
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gasolene  engines  for  surface  propulsion.  Di,  which  also  has  heavy 
oil  engines,  was  completed  in  September  t^c^  and  was  the  first  of 
a  new  series  of  boats  for  the  design  of  which  Sir  Philip  Watts  was 
personally  responsible.  She  passed  through  her  triali,  and  seven 
similar  boats  were  in  igio  under  construction.  Fig.  129  (Plate 
XXVIII.^  givcsa  view  of  C32,  while  fig.  130  shows  Di  under  weigh 
on  the  surface,  and  fig.  131  a  flotilla  in  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

Russia  purchased  the  Lake  demonstration  boat  "  Protcrtor  "  in 
1904.  This  boat  is  65  ft.  long,  1 15  tons  displacement  00  the  surface 
and  ITO  tons  submetgnl  The  surface  speed  is  stated  to  be  ^  knots 
and  the  submerged  6  knots.  A  larger  boat,  of  135  tons  displace- 
ment— the  "  Simon  Lake  " — was  also  purchased,  and  four  others  of 
the  same  siae  built  in  1904-190^  In  1907  another  small  "  Lake  "  boat 
of  1 10  tons  was  obtoinra,  and  m  1908  and  1909  seven  larger  vessels, 
125  ft.  long.  14  ft.  beam,  450  tons  on  surface,  500  tons  submerged, 
16  knots  speed  on  surface  with  petn^  engirtes,  and  61  knots  sub- 
meT|(od,  with  electric  motors.  Ol  the  "  Holland  "  type  Rusna  has 
obtained  a  considerable  number;  fifteen  of  these  are  from  106  to 
175  tons  on  the  surface,  and  one  is  184  ft.  long,  12  ft.  beam,  11  ft. 
deep  and  360  tons  on  the  surface.  She  has  also  obtained  three 
boats  of  the  "  Germonia  "  type.  131  ft.  long,  197  tons  on  the  surface. 
as  wdl  as  a  specimen  of  a  snuill  suomarine  of  1 7  tons  hoisting  weight 
driven  by  etoctric  accumulators  only,  giving  8  knots  on  the  surface 
and  6  knots  submerged,  and  armed  with  one  torpedo  tube.  The 
large  boats  of  the  "  Lake  "  type  are  driven  by  engines  of  1200  H.P., 
and  are  stated  to  carry  an  armament  of  two  3-pdr.  ai)d  two  machine 
guns  in  addition  to  their  four  torpedo  tubes.  Three  of  the  Ruwian 
submariftes  under  construction  in  1910  were  500  tons  displacement 
on  the  surface. 

Germany  did  not  bund  submarines  until  1906,  when  Ui  was 
launched  at  the  Germania  Works.  Kiel.  She  is  iw  ft.  long.  11  ft. 
9  in.  beam,  7  ft.  9  in.  draught  and  240  tons  on  the  surface,  bctns 
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■lightly  Uraer  ttun  the  Rusuaa  boats  built  by  the  same  firm.  She 
is  ntted  with  twin-screws  driven  by  pecroteum  motors  of  450  H.P., 
giving  a  speed  of  11  knots  on  the  surface,  and  electric  motors  of 
200  H.P.,  giving  a  speed  of  9  knots  when  submerged.  Three  18-in. 
torpedoes  arc  carried,  one  bow  tube  only  being  provided.  In 
190B-1909  three  larger  boats  were  built  at  Dantzig,  and  in  l90o> 
1910  three  of  600  tuns  displacement  at  the  Gcrnunia  works.  Toe 
boats  were  reported  to  have  made  very  bog  sea  passages  without 
escort. 
Japan  commenced  building  "  Holland  **  boats  in  19M.   The  first 


6ve  were  87  ft,  in  length  and  las  tons  displacement.    Two  smaller 
9  of  86  tons  were  also  built.    In  1908  two  boats  of  320  tons  were 
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built  at  Barrow,  and  despatched  by  steamer  to  Japan;  and  three 
similar  boats  we're  in  1910  bcinsbuilt  in  Japan. 

In  1894  Italy  launched  the  "  Uelfino,"  a  single-screw  boat  ol  105 
tons  and  150  H.P.  The  type  has  not  been  repeated,  but  in  1905 
a  fresh  start  was  made  witn  three  boats  of  the  "  Glauco  type, 
tmn-scrcw  boats  of  150  tons  on  the  surface,  175  tons  submerged, 
H.P.  on  surface  600  to  700,  speed  ix  knots  on  surface  and  8  knots 
submerged.  In  1908  three  similar  but  larger  boats  followed,  the 
largest  being  the  "  Foca,"  137  ft.  9  in.  long,  ij|  ft.  beam,  displace- 
ment 175  tons,  900  H.P.  and  15  knots  spnsd  in  surface  conoition, 
225  tons  displacement,  200  H-P.  and  9  knots  when  submerged, 
fitted  with  two  i8-in.  torpedo  tube*.  la  1910  six  similar  but  larger 
boats  were  laid  down  at  Spezia. 

The  increased  interest  in  naval  matters  in  Austria  is  shown  by  the 
expenditure  on  submarines  as  well  as  on  battleships.  In  1907  two 
boau  of  the  "  Lake  *'  type  100  ft.  long,  250  tons  submerged,  were 
laid  down  at  the  government  dockyard  at  rola;  between  that  date 
and  19IQ  two  boats  of  modified  "  Holland  "  type,  138  ft.  long.  300 
tons  submerged  and  12  knots  surface  speed,  were  built  at  Fiume. 
and  two  of  the  "  Gcrmania  "  type  ordered  from  Kiel. 

The  Swedish  government  began  by  building  a  submarine  boat. 
the  "  Hoien,"  which  is  understood  to  have  resembled  the  early 
"  Holland  "  designs.  In  1910  the  "  Hvalen,"  a  boat  similar  to  the 
latest  Italian  submarines,  was  built  for  the  Swedish  government 
by  the  Fiat  San  Giorgio  Company  at  Spezia,  and  acquired  some 
notoriety  by  making  the  voyage  from  Spezia  to  Stockholm  without 
escort,  mcluding  a  longest  run  of  about  700  m*  ffom  Speaia  to 
Cartagena. 

The  "  Dykkeren."  a  submarine  of  the  "  Laurent!  "  typt,  but 
entirely  electrically  propelled  both  at  the  surface  and  suumergcd. 
was  built  by  the  Fiat  San  Giorgio  Company  at  Spezia  for  the  Danish 
government  in  1909.  She  is  credited  with  a  maximum  speed  of  12 
knots  on  the  surface  and  8  knots  submerged,  but,  dependiM  entirely 
on  the  energy  stored  in  electric  accumulators,  her  radius  otACtion  is 
necessarily  restricted. 

Fleet  AuxUiaries, — Various  types  of  auxiliaries  are  provided  in 
the  principal  navies  to  perform  services  of  a  supplementary,  though 
frcqiitntly  iiuporlant  cluiracfiT.  In  r.i  ni  ,'  r-i  rs  fij:;hting  vessels 
of  ihi:  i^IJlt  tUi;^,L.  li^-.L.-  Uta  tuiivcrtnl  and  ad.iptLd  .iS  well  as  is 
practicable  for  these  scr\-iccs,  but  in  other  cases  new  veoels  have 
been  built  or  arrangements  made  with  ovncrs  of  suitable  merchant 
ships  for  the  adaptation  and  use  of  those  ships  whtnrcouired  by 
the  navies.  Amongst  such  auxiliaries  the  following  are  found  in 
the  British  nav>': — MinC'taying  reis^/j^-sccond-class  cruisers  of 
the  Apollo  class  modified  for  the  purpose; Jlcct-repair  skips — the 
modified  merchant-built  vessels  '*  Assistance  "  of  9600  tons  dis- 
placement and  the  "Cyclops"  of  11300  tons;  diittllxn%  vesstl — 
'  Aauarius  "  of  3660  tons,  a  modified  merchant  vessel,  and  a  large 
numocr  of  tank  vessels  such  as  the  "  Provider  "  of  395  tuns,  specially 
built  for  distributing  fresh  water;  detat  and  repair  skips  Jor 
destroyers — the  modified  cruisers  "  Blake,  ' "  Blenheim,"  "  Leander  " 
and  "  St  George,"  and  the  modified  merchant  vcsscU  "  Hecia  " 
and  "Tync";  depot  ships  for  submarines — the  modified  cruisers 
"  Bonavcnturc,"  *  Thames,"  &c..  and  the  repair  ship  "  Vulcan," 
as  well  as  a  new  vessel  the  "  Maidstone,"  of  3600  tons,  laid  down 
at  Scott's  Yard.  Greenock,  in  1910;  oil  tankvesscls — themerchant 
built  vessels  "  Petroleum,"  of  9900  tons  and  "  Kharki "  of  1430 
cons,  and  a  new  vessel,  the  "  Burma  "  of  3S70  tons,  )<iid  down  at 
the  Greenock  Dockyard  Co.'s  Yard  in  1910.  The  kospiial  skip 
"  Maine  "  of  454p  tons  was  fitted  up  for  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  was  presented  to  the  British 
government  in  1901  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  arrangements  are  made  for  fitting  up  fast 
vessels  such  as  the  '  Mauretania  "  and  "  Lusitanta  "  with  a  number 
of  6-in.  or  other  Q.F.  guns  for  service  as  merchant  cruisers  in  time 
of  war,  when  they  would  be  used  as  ocean-going  scouts,  or  for 
the  protection  of  trade  routes.  Corresponding  arrangements 
are  made  by  several  other  countries,  while  in  Russia  and  Japan 
special  mercantile  cruisers  have  been  built  under  the  title  of 
Volunteer  steamers.  A  full  account  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 
is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  H.  Rowcll  at  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects  1905,  later  vessels  being  described  in  Engineerini, 
nth  March  1910,  and  an  account  of  the  Ja^nese  Volunteer 
vessels  will  be  fouod  in  Int^national  Marine  BMgineering,  June 
190Q. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr  J.  H.  Narbeth,  M.V.O..  for  valuable 
as^tance  la  preparing  this  article.  (P.  Wa.) 


SHIPIUXLDING.  When  ships  wore  built  of  wood  and  propelled 
by  sails  their  possible  size  and  proportions  were  limited  by  the 
nature  of  (he  structural  material,  while  the  type  of  sltucture  had 
beea  evolved  by  long  experience  and  was  incapable  of  any  radical 
modification.  Speed  depended  so  much  on  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  the  design  of  the  vessel, such  as  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
sea.  1  hat  it  was  Impossible  to  include  a  definite  speed  over  a  voyage 
or  measured  distance  as  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  a 
design;  and  the  speed  actually  obtabiable  was  low  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  when  Judged  by  modem  standards. 
Stability  depended  principally  on  the  amount  of  ballast  carried, 
and  this  was  determined  experimentally  after  the  completion  of 
the  vesseL  Under  these  conditions  there  was  do  room  for  any 
striking  originality  of  design.  One  vessel  followed  so  doscly  on 
the  lines  of  another,  that  the  qualities  of  the  new  ship  couJd  be 
delcrmined  for  all  practical  puspoacs  by  the  performance  of  an 
almost  identical  vessel  in  the  past.  The  theoretical  science  of 
shipbuilding,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  quantitative 
relations  between  the  behaviour  and  performance  of  the  ship 
and  the  variations  in  design  causing  them^  was  generally 
Defected. 

With  the  introduction  of  Iron,  and  later  of  steel,  as  a  struc- 
tural putcrial  for  the  hulls  of  ships,  and  of  heat  engines  for 
their  propulsion,  the  possible  variation  of  size,  proportions  and 
propelling  power  of  ships  was  enormously  increased.  In  order  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  these  new  possibilities,  and  to  adi^t  each 
ship,  as  closely  as  may  be,  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  theoretic  knowledge  has  become  of  paramount  im- 
portAoce  to  the  designer.  He  has  been  forced  to  investigate 
closely  those  branches  of  the  abstract  physical  sciences  that 
bear  specially  on  ships  and  their  behaviour,  and  these  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  Investigations  constitute  the  study 
of  Theoretical  Shipbuilding.  It  embraces  the  consideration  of 
problems  and  questions  upon  which  the  qualities  of  a  ship  depend 
and  which  determine  the  various  features  of  the  design,  having 
r^ozd  to  the  particular  services  that  the  ship  will  be  required  to 
perform;  i.e.  the  requirements  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that 
she  may  make  her  various  passages  economically  and  with  safety 
in  all  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  the  best  form  for  the  hull  with 
regard  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  and  the  engine  power 
requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  speed  desired,  the  nature  of 
waves  and  their  action  upon  the  ship,  and  the  structural 
arrangements  necessary  in  order  that  she  may  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  various  stresses  to  which  she  wiQ  be 
subjected.  The  determination  of  the  most  suitable  dimensions 
to  fulfil  certain  conditions  involves  the  consideration  of  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  for  almost  every  service;  and  here 
the  experience  gained  in  vessels  of  simitar  type,  together  with  the 
known  effect  of  modifications  mode  to  fulfil  new  conditions  of 
each  particular  design,  can  be  used  as  a  guide.  The  requirements 
of  economical  woncing,  safety,  kc,  determine  the  length, 
breadth,  depth  and  form.  The  length  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  economy  of  power  with  which  the  speed  isobuincd; 
and  on  the  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  side,  or  freeboard,  depetid 
to  an  important  degree  the  stabihty  and  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel. 

While,  however,  the  importance  to  the  ship  designer  of  mathe- 
matical'  theories  based  00  first  prfndples  and  eiperiment  oAi 
hardly  be  overrated,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  circtmistances 
and  conditions  postulated  are  invariably  much  less  complex  than 
those  which  surround  actual  ships.  The  applicability  of  tbe 
theories  depends  on  the  closeness  with  whidk  the  sasunied 
circumstances  are  realized  In  practice.  The  ultimate  guide 
in  the  design  of  new  ships  must,  therefore,  still  remain  practical 
experience.  To  this  experience  theory  is  a  powerful  assistance, 
but  can  by  no  means  replace  it. 

Treorbtical  Shipbvildimg 
Stability. 
When  a  ship  floats  at  rest  in  still  water,  the  forces  acting  upon 
her  must  be  in  equilibrium.    These  consist  of  the  weight  of  the 
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ship  acting  vertically  downwards  tfarotigh  its  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  resultant  pres&urc  of  the  water  on  the  immersed  hulU 
If  the  ship  be  supposed  removed  and  the  cavity  thus 
2U£^  formed  filled  with  water,  then,  since  this  volume  of  water 
is  in  equilibrium  under  the  same  system  of  fluid  pres- 
sures, the  resultant  of  these  pressures  roust  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  and  will  therefore  act 
vertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  portion  of 
water.  Defining  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  ship  as  the 
displactmetU^  and  its  centre  of  gravity  as  the  centra  of  buoyancy, 
it  is  seen  that  the  fundamental  conditions  for  the  equilibrium 
of  a  shiV  in  still  water  are  (a)  that  the  weight  of  the  ship  must  be 
equal  10  the  displacement,  and  (&)  that  Its  centres  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

A  floating  ship  is  always  subject  to  various  extonal  forces 
disturbing  it  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  the  stability  of  such  a  position,  i.e.  to 
determine  whether  the  ship,  after  receiving  a  small 
disturbance^  will  tend  to  return  to  itsformer  position,  in 
which  case  its  equih'brium  is  termed  stabltt  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to  move  still  farther  from  the 
OTJ^nal  position,  when  the  equilibrium  is  termed  vnsU^ie.  The 
intermediate  case,  when  the  ship  tends  to  remain  in  its  new  posi- 
tion, is  a  third  state  of  equilibrium,  which  is  termed  neutral. 

Of  themodes  of  disturbance  possible,  it  is  evident  that  a  bodily 
movement  of  the  ship  in  a  horizontal  directicm  or  a  rotation  about 
a  vertical  axis  will  not  affect  the  conditions  of  equilibriun);  the 
equilibrium  is  also  stable  for  vertical  di^lacementsof  a  ship.  The 
remaining  movements,  viz.  rotations  about  a  horizontal  axis,  can 
be  resolved  into  rotation^  in  which  the  displacement  is  unaltered, 
and  vertical  displacements,  the  efifect  of  the  latter  Ixing  considered 
separatdy.  Of  the  various  horizontal  axes  about  which  a  ship 
can  rotate  two  are  of  particxUar  importance^  viz.  (i)  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  plane  of  symmetry,  (2)  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  this  plane,  both  axes  being  so  chosen  that  the  displace- 
ment remains  constant;  the  stability  of  a  ship  with  reference  to 
rotations  about  these  axes  is  known  as  the  transveru  sktifility 
and  the  lonptudinal  stabUiiy  respectively.  In  the  following 
account  the  consideration  of  stability  is  confined  at  first  to  these 
two  cases;  the  general  case  of  rotation  about  any  horizontal  axis 
whatever  being  dealt  with  later. 

-^  Let  fig.  I  represent  a  transverse  section  of  a  ship,  WL 

■trtmo"'  **'"'^  'ta  water  line  when  upright,  and  WL'  its  water 

.      ijjj^  when  inclined  to  a  small  angle  B  as  shown. 

Auuming  that  the  displacetncnt  is  unaltered,  if  G  be  the  position 

of  the  ship's  centre  01  gravity  and  B,  B'  the  positioM  of  its  centre  of 

buoyancy  in  the  ui^rlght 
and  inclined  positions 
respectively,  the  forces 
acting  on  the  ship  con- 
sist of  its  weight  W 
vertically  downwards 
through  C  and  the  re- 
sultant water  pressure 
equal  to  W  acting  verti- 
cally upwards  through 
B'.  These  constitute  a 
coupleoftnonientWyGZ 
where  Z  is  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  from  G  on 
to  the  vertical  througn 
B';  the  direction  of 
the  couple  as  drawn  in 
the  figure  is  such  as 
would  cause  the  ship 
to  return  to  its  original 
position,  i^.  the  equi- 
librium is  stable  for  the 
inclination  shown. 
If  M  be  the  intersecti6n  <A  the  vertical  through  B'  with  the  original 
vertical,  the  moment  of  the  restoring  couple  is  equal  to  W  XCM  sin  0, 
and  GM  tin  9  is  termed  the  rithtint  lever. 

If,  by  moving  weights  on  board,  G  be  moved  to  a  different  position 
on  the  original  vertical  through  B,  the  original  pMition  of  the  ship 
will  remain  one  of  equilibrium,  but  the  moment  of  stability  at  the 
ani^e  of  inclination  S  will  vary  with  GM.  If  G  be  brought  to  the 
position  G'  above  M  the  moment  VVXG'Z'  wilt  tend  to  turn  the  ship 
away  from  the  original  position.  It  follows  that  the  condition  that 
tbe  original  position  of  equilibrium  shall  be  stable  for  the  given  in- 
cUoatioa  is  that  the  «ntre  of  gravity  shall  be  below  the  interaectioa 


Fig.  I. 


Fic.  3. 


of  the  verticals  through  the  upright  and  indf  ned  ttoXtt  of  booyaacy ; 
and  the  moment  of  stability  w  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
these  two  points. 

When  the  inclination  9  is  made  smaller  the  point  M  approMhesa 
definite  position,  which,  in  the  limit  when  0  is  indefinitely  small,  is 
termed  the  mHacenire. 

In  Bhips  of  ordinary  form  it  is  found  that  for  10  to  15  degrees  at 
inclination,  the  Intersection  of  the  verticals  through  the  c^-j*... 
centres  of  buoyancy  B  and  B'  remains  sensibly  at  the  2^«^ms 
metacentre  M;    and  therefore  within  these  limits  the  * 

moment  of  stalMlity  is  approximately  equal  to  W  XGM  sin  9. 

Since  the  angle  on  dther  side  of  the  vertical  within  which  a  ship 
rolls  in  calm  or  moderate  weather  does  not  usually  exceed  the  Hmtt 
above  stated,  the  stability  and  to  a  great  extent  the  behaviour  of  a 
vessd  in  these  circumstances  are  governed  by  the  distance  GM 
which  is  known  as  the  melacentric  height.  The  position  of  G  can  be 
calculated  when^  the 
weights  and  pontions 
of  the  component  pans 
of  the  ship  are  known. 
This  calculation  is 
made  for  a  new  ship 
when  the  design  is 
sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  these  com- 
ponent weights  and 
their  positions  to  be  de- 
termined with  reason- 
able accuracy;  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the 
design  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  vertical 
position  of  G  Is  made 
by  comparison  with 
previous  vessels. 

The  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ship  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  or 

draught  of  water,  except  so  far  as  they  affect  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  component  weights  of  the  ship.  The  position  of 
the  metacentre,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  only  on  the  geometrical 
properties  of  the  Imznersed  part  of  the  riiip:  and  it  is  detemined 
as  follows: 

Let  WL,  WL'  (fig.  2)  be  the  traces  of  the  upright  and  inclined 
vfu'-rr  planes  of  a  ship  on  the  transverse  plane;  B,  B'  the  corre- 
5p.>niJrng  position  of  the  centre  of  buo>;ancy;  *  the  angle  of  in- 
clii  ition  supposed  indefinitely  small  in  the  limit,  and  S  the 
in-  r:;cctionof\VLand\V'L';  joinBB'. 

By  supposition  the  displacement  is  unchanged,  and  the  volumes 
WAL,  W'AL'  arc  equal ;  on  subiractinp  W'AL  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
wedges  WSW,  LSL'  arc  also  equal.  If  dx  represent  an  element  of 
length  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  fii:;urc,  yi,  y%,  the  half- 
breadtlis  one  on  each  side  at  any  point  in  the  original  water  lifte.  so 
that  \VS='y,.  SL  =  yj.  the  areas  WSW.  LSL'  differ  from  Jyi'.tf. 
\y?  9  by  indefinitely  small  amounts,  neglecting  which  the  volumes 
of  WSW^'.  LSL'  arc  equal  to/iy.Wx  and/iyi'^«. 

Since  these  are  equal  we  have 

ifyfdx  -  lfyf4x  or  fy^xX^  ^Jy$ix  X»: 

•*.«.  the  moments  of  the  two  portions  of  the  water  plane  »bout 

their  line  of  intersecrion  passing  through  S  are  emial.  This 
line  is  also  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  therefore  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  plane.  For  vessels  of  the  usual  shape, 
having  a  middle  line  plane  of  symmetry  and  floating  initially  up- 
right, Tor  small  inclinations  consecutive  water  planes  intersect  on  the 
middle  line.  ...  ,       «iwiim 

Again  if  ji,  ga  are  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  wedges  WSW, 
LSL ,  and  v  the  volume  of  either  wedge,  the  moment  of  transference 
of  the  wedges  rXfifi  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  transference  of  the 
whole  immersed  volume  VXBB'  where  V  is  the  volume  of  displace- 
somnt. 

But  pXg.S  =  momcnt  of  wedge  WSW  about  S='\fyi*.9.dx,  and 
rXSgi  =  momcnt  of  wedge  LSL'  about  S''iM.9.dx.  Adding. 
ij'(>i*+y»')5(ix  =  »'Xgigi=VxBB'.  But  BB'=BM.ff  to  the  same 
order  of  accuracy,  and  f/(yi*+yi')  -dx  is  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  the 
WiiUT  plane  about  the  axis  of  rotation;  denoting  the  latter  by  I.  it 
follows  that  BM  =I(V;  i.e.  the  height  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water 
plane  about  the  axis  of  rotation  divided  by  the  volume  of  displace- 
ment. These  quantities,  and  also  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
Iwioyancy  can  be  obtained  by  the  approximate  methods  of  quad- 
rature usual  in  ship  calculations,  and  from  them  the  position  of  the 
metacentre  can  be  found. 

II  the  ship  is  wholly  immersed,  or  if  the  inertia  of  the  water  plane 
is  necligiblc  as  in  a  submarine  when  diving,  BM  =0,  and  the  condi- 
tion (or  stability  is  that  G  should  be  below  B;  the  righting  lever  at 
any  angle  of  inclination  is  then  equal  to  BG  sin  9. 

During  the  process  of  design  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
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h  (tecembwd  by  tbe  disposition  ot  hull  nutcriat  and  6ttinp, 

mscbinery.  coal  and  all  other  movable  weixhis  the  position  or  which 

is  necessarily  fixed  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  stability; 

but  the  heighc  of  ^the  metacentre  stbove^  the  centre  of  bixiyanc); 

varies 

value 

the  beam. 

The  metacentric  height  in  various  typical  cUisti  of  shipa  at 
*•  normal  load  "  is  as  follows^— 


t  approximately  as  tbe  cube  of  the  breadth,  and  any  deiired 
of  CM  is  readily  obtained  by  a  suitable  modificattoo  in 


Class  of  Ship. 

CM  in  Ft. 

First  class  battleship  and  cniiMr   . 
Second  and  third  class  cruiser  and  scout 
Torpedo  boat  destroyer 
First  class  torpedo  boat 
Steam  picket  boat  or  launch 
River  gunboat  (shallow  draught)   . 
Larje  mail  and  passenger  steamer 

Catf  o  steamer 

Sailing  ship ...... 

Tug 

J»t0  5 
a  to] 
litoll 
1    toll 

•S   toil 
S  toao 

•5  toi 

I  toi 
a  to6 

I I  toil 

The  metacentric  height  adopted  in  steamships  is  governed  priod* 
palTy  by  the  following  coniiderations:— 

(a^  It  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  such  a  position  of  G 
as  will  give  ample  stability  at  considerable  angles  of  inclination  and 
sufficient  range. 

(b)  Where  amj^  stability  at  targe  angles  Is  obtained  by  other 
means,  the  stability  at  small  angles,  whKh  Is  entirely  due  to  the 
metacentric  betgbt,  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  forces  due  to 


c#1  II  11  I  il  11  I  l\  11 

Fig.  5.— Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Battleship. 

wind  on  upper  works,  movement  of  weights  athwartahipe,  tnmirtg, 
Ac*  causing  lar«  and  uncomfortable  angles  of  heel. 

(()  It  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  one  or  more  cxmipartments  to 
become  opened  to  tbe  sea«  through  accidental  damage,  without  risk  of 
capsizing. 

(^d)  It  should,  if  posnble,  be  sufficiently  large  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  ship  to  permit  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  tbe 
stowage  of  a  mtacellaneous  cargo  without  producing  instability. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand  an  excessive  value  causes  lapid  and  un- 
comfortable rolling  amon^  waves. 

A  ship  having  small  initial  stability  is  said  to  be  "  cnnV*  while 
one  possessed  oi  a  large  or  excessive  amount  '»  termed  "  stiff.**  The 
former  type  is  generally  found  to  be  steadier  and  easier  in  rolling 
among  waves;  and  for  this  reason  when  other  circumstances  permit, 
the  metacentric  height  is  usually  chosen  as  small  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  safety  and  comfort. 

The  metacentrK  height  is  afTccted  by  an  alteration  In  displace- 
ment or  in  position  ^  tbe  centre  of  gravity  caused  by  loading 
or  unloading  cargo,  fuel  and  stores.  In  conseouence  the  stability 
has  to  be  investigated  for  a  variety  of  conditions,  particulariy 
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that  in  which  tbe  metacentric  height  is  a  nunimina.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  readily 
determined  from  an  account  of  the  weights  removed,  added  or 
shifted;  and  the  he^ht  of  the  metacentre  is  obtained  by  calculat- 
ing its  poMtion  at  a  number  of  water  lines,  and  drawing  a  curve  of 
heights  of  metacentre  above  keel  on  a  base  of  the  draupit  of  water. 
The  results  are  conveniently  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  tmetacemtric 
diagrami  the  curves  of  height  of  metacentres  and  vertical  positioas 

0M(UGHT),e'99. 
GM(DLEP),  I' 67. 


FiC.  4.— Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Merchant  VcaieL 

of  centres  of  buoyancy  being  set  up  from  a  line  intervectiag  the 
water  Uaes  at  4^  *. 

Figs.  X,  4  and  5  are  the  metacentric  diagrams  for  a  battleship,  a 
vessel  sharply  curved  at  the  bilge  typical  of  a  large  number  of 
merchant  steamers,  and  a  sailing  ship  01  "  Symondite  '  (or  peg  top) 
section;  It  mil  be  observed  that  in  tne  first  and  second  the  M  curve 
is  slightly  concave  upwards,  and  in  the  third  sharply  convex. 

The  buoyancy  curve  in  all  cases  is  neariy  a  straight  Une  whose 
inclination  at  a  particular  water  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  equal  to 
Un~*AAA^;  where  A  is  the  water  jAinc  area,  and  k  tbe  depth  of  tbe 
centre  of  bwiyancy  below  the  surface.  Tbe  pontion  of  the  meta- 
centre at  an  intermediate  water  line  is  obtained  from  the  dtagrun 
by  dnwii^  a  horiaontal  line  at  tbe  draught  required,  and  squaring 
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FtC.  5.— Metacentric  Diagram  of  a  Sailing  Ship  o(  "  Symondite  " 
section. 

up  from  its  interwction  with  the  45'  Une  to  meet  the  cur«  of  met»- 
centres. 

With  these ctirvesatc associated  (though  Dsuallydmwn  separately) 
two  otheta  known  as  the  curves  of  Ditplttment  and  of  r»«  ftr  tmck 
and  expressed  by  AA  and  BB  respectively  in  the  ahove  ngtncs. 
~  ■  '    of  water  as  abscissa  (vertical),  aad 


These  have  tbe  mean  draught  < 
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tlw  dbpteceiMflt  In  low  and  th»  nvrober  of  tota  iw|tfired  to  increase 
the  neaa  dnughc  by  i  in.,  respectively,  at  ordinatei  (horizonul). 
The  ordinate  oT the  curve  o(  dnplacement  at  any  water  line  is  clearly 
proportional  to  the  area  o(  the  curve  of  tooa  per  inch  up  to  that 
water  fine.  . 

The  pfOpertte»  of  the  metacentric  atabilltv  ai  anull  angles  are 
naed  when  determining  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
-^^.  of  a  ship  by  an  "  inclimriK  experiment  '*;  this  gives  a 
"■"r*  check  on  the  calculations  for  this  p(«itioo  made  in  the 
"f^"  initial  stages  of  the  deugn,  and  enables  the  stability  of 
^^  the  completed  ship  in  any  coitdition  to  be  aaoertaioed 
with  great  accuracy. 
The  experiment  «  made  in  the  fottowing  manner: — 
Let  lig.  6  represent  the  Itansverte  taction  o(  a  fhip;  let  w.  «  be 
two  wei^u  on  deck  at  the  posiiions  P.  Q.  chtnen  as  far  apart  trans- 
vcraely  a*  convenient ;  and  let  G  be  the  combined  centre  of  gravity 

of  ship  and  veighis. 
When  the  weight  at  P 
is  moved  across  the  deck 
to  p*.  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole 
moves  from  G  to  some 
point  C  so  that  GG'  is 
paraflcl  to  PQ'  (aisumed 
nonznntal)  and  Cdual  to 
kw/W  where  A  is  the  dis- 
tance moved  through  by 
P,  and  W  is  the  total  dis- 
pbcement.  The  ihip  in 
consequence  heels  to  a 
small  angle  #,  the  new 
vertical  thrtHtgh  G  pass- 
ing  through  the  meta* 
centre  M :  alM  GM  — 
GG'  cot  e^kwfW  cot  $, 
the  metacentric  height 
being  thereby  determined 
and  the  position  of  G  ihen 
found  from  the  meta- 
centric diagram.'  In  prac- 
tiee  9  is  otiaerved  by  means  of  plumb  bobs  or  a  sbwl  period  pen- 
duhun  recording  anpes  on  a  cylinder:  *  the  weight  w  at  P,  which  is 
chosen  to  as  to  give  a  heel  of  from  a*  to  $*.  is  divided  into  several 
Doftioiis  moved  leparately  to  Q|.  The  weight  at  Q'  is  replaced  at 
P,  the  angle  hcelea  through  acain  observed;  and  the  weight  at  Q 
sim^arly  moved  to  P*  where  PQ->ik->PQ',  and  the  angle  observed; 
GM  is  then  taken  as  the  mean  of  the  various  ex-aluations. 

lo  the  case  of  small  tiansverse  inclinations  it  has  been  assumed 
tliat  the  vertical  through  the  upright  and  the  inclined  positions  of  the 
*^„  to.  centre  of  buoyancy  intersect,  or,  whkh  is  the  same  thing. 
ttJVTI  that  the  centre  ol  buoyancy  remains  in  the  same  trans- 
^^^^^  verse  plane  when  the  vessel  is  inclined.  This  assumption 
b  not  generally  correct  for  large  transverse  inclinations,  but  is 
nevmbeless  usually  made  in  practice,  being  sufficiently  accurate 

for  the  purpose  ol  esti- 
mating the  righting 
moments  and  raiigcs  of 
stability  of  different 
ships,  calculated  under 
the  same  conventional 
system;  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for 
practical  purposes. 

With  this  assump- 
tion, there  will  always 
be  a  point  of  inter- 
section (M'  in  fig.  7)  nf 
the  verttcats  through 
the  upright  and  in- 
clined cenirts  of  buoy- 
ancy; and  the  righilng 

.«-    ^».,  .-■•,_.  ..  .    ^^'  "•     ••     before. 

GZ*GM'  Bin  9.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  simple  formula 
for  BM'  as  there  is  for  BM  in  the  limiting  case  where  9  is  infini- 
tesimal;  and  other  methods  of  calculation  are  necessary. 

The  development  of  thU  part  of  the  subject  was  due  originally  to 
Atwood,  who  in  the  Phthsopkicai  rmiuactwu  of  i7()6  and  ty^ 
•dvnnoed  reasons  for  differing  from  the  metacentric  method  whrrh 
waa  published  by  Bouguer  in  his  TroiW  du  runire  in  1746. 
ATwood'a  treatment  of  stability  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
modes  of  cakailation  adopted  in  England  until  about  twenty  years 
ago)  was  as  follows:— 

Let  WU  VrV  (fif.  7>  be  respectively  the  water  tine>  of  a  ship  when 
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Fig.  7. 


•  Sorh  an  Instrument  is  described  by  Froude  for  rerording  the 
**  relative  "  inclination  of  a  ship  amongst  waves,  Transarticns  of 
Inuitutton  •/  Natal  AnkUscU,  1875.  p.  179.  The  pendulum 
should  have  sufficient  weight  and  the  arm  carrying  the  pen  may 
be  about  4  ft.  long.  If  the  cylinder  be  fitted  with  a  dork  recording 
the  time  the  natural  period  of  the  ship  will  also  be  obtained. 


uprighf  and  inclined  at  an  angle  #,  S  their  point  of  intersection: 
U  and  B'  the  centres  of  buoyancy,  a  and  gi  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  equal  wedges  WSW',  L'SL,  aiidJki.  kt  the  feel  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars from  fi,  tf  on  the  inclined  water  line.  Draw  GZ.  BR  parallel 
to  W'L',  meeting  the  vertical  through  B'  in  Z  and  R. 

The  righting  lever  is  GZ  as  before;  if  V  be  the  volume  of  diqiUce- 
mcot,  and  p  that  of  other  wedge*  then 

VXBR-«XM« 

also 

GZ*-BR-BGsin«: 
whence  the  rating  moment  or 


WXCZ-w|2^-BG«in#{. 


This  is  termed  Atwood't  fonrnuh.  Since  BG.  V  and  W  are  tiniatly 
known,  its  application  to  the  computation  of  subility  at  various 
angles  and  draughts  involves  only  the  determination  ol  sxAiA*.  A 
convenient  method  of  obtaining  this  moment  was  introduced  by 
F.  K.  Barnes  and  published  in  rroai.  InsL  H.A.  (1861).  The 
steps  in  this  method  were  as  follows:  (a)  assume  a  series  of  trial 
water  lines  at  equal  angular  intervals  radiating  from  S'  the  inter* 
section  of  the  upright  water  line  with  the  middle  line  plane;  (jt) 
calculate  the  volumes  of  the  various  immersed  and  emerged  tnal 
wedges  by  radial  integrmlioti,  using  the  formula 


■  Ij^i^/Afc. 


where  r,  «  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  ship's  side,  meaaoted 
from  S'  as  origin,  and  4x  an  element  of  length;  (O  estimate  the 
moment  of  transference  of  the  same  wedges  parallel  to  the  particular 
trial  water  line  by  the  formula 


fX*,».-|J^«a(»-«)d#/f«a, 


adding  together  the  moments  for  both  sides  of  the  ship;  and  (rf)  add 
or  subtract  a  parallel  layer  at  the  desired  inclination  to  bring  the  result 
to  the  correct  diylacenient.  Tlw  true  water  line  at  any  angle  ia 
obtained  by  dividii^  the  difference  of  volume  of  the  two  wedges  by 
the  area  of  the  water  plane  (equal  io/rdx^  for  both  sides)  and  setting 
off  the  quotient  as  a  distance  above  or  below  the  assumed  water  line 
accordingas  the  emerged  wedge  is  greater  or  leas  than  the  immersed 
wedge.  The  effect  of  this  "layer  correction  '*  on  the  moment  of 
transference  Is  then  allowed. 

The  righting  moment  and  the  value  of  GZ  are  thus  determined 
for  the  displacement  under  consideration  at  any  required  angle  of 
heel. 

A  different  method  of  obtaining  the  rightinv  moments  of  ships  at 
Urge  angles  of  inclination  has  prevailed  in  France,  the  standard 
investigation  on  the  subject  beiiv  that  of  M .  Reech  first  published  in 
hismetnoironthe"  Constnictlonof  Metacentric  Evolutes  for  a  Vessel 
under  different  Condi- 
tions of  Lading"  (1864). 
The  principle  of  hia 
method  Is  dependent 
on  the  following  gco< 
metrical    properties:— 

Ut  B'.  B'  {fig.  8)  be 
the  centres  of  buoy- 
ancy corresponding  to 
two  warer  lines  WX', 
W'L'  inclined  at  angles 
9,  9+d9,  to  the  original 
upright  water  line  WL. 
d9  being  small;  and  let 
g%,  gt  be  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  equal 
wedges  WTW*.  LTL'. 
The  moment  of  either 
wedge  about  the  line 
giCi  is  lero,  and  the 
moments  of  w'L'A  and 
of  W'L'A  about  gigi 
are  therefore  equal;  since  these  volumes  are  also  equal,  the  per- 
pendicular disunces  of  B'  and  B'  from  gigi  are  equal,  or  B'B'  b 
parallel  to  figi. 

The  projection  on  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  locus  of  the  centre 
of  hooyancy  for  varying  inclinations  with  constant  displacement  u 
icrmeo  the  cunt  of  buoyancy,  a  portion  BB'B'  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  On  diminishing  the  angle  dB  indefinitely  so  that  B' 
approaches  B'  to  coincidence,  the  line  B'B'  becomes,  in  the  limit, 
ihe  tangent  to  the  curve  BB'B',  and  gtfi  coincides  with  the  water 
line  W'L':  hence  the  tangent  to  the  corve  of  buoyancy  is  parallel 
to  the  water  line. 

Again,  if  the  normab  to  the  curve  at  B'.  B*  (which  are  the  verticals 
corresponding  to  these  positions  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy)  intersect 
at  M'.and  those  at  B'.B"<ad2aceni  to  B')at  M'.  and  so  on, a  curve 

may  be  passed  through  M'.  M commencing  at  M,  the  meu- 

centre-  This  curve,  which  is  the  evolutc  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy. 
is  known  as  th«  mdoantric  aurm^  and  iu  properties  were  first 
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iiivwrit»»«il  by  Bougncr  in  hk  TraiU  iu  Kmirt.    Tb  peiM* 
M'M'i ...  on  the  curve  are  now  termed  pro  mrlarmlin, 

U  p  reprejent  the  length  o(  the  nonnal  B'M'  or  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  an  aagle#,  then  pdi^is  the 
length  of  an  element  of  arc  of  the  B  curve.    In  the  Knit  when  it  a 

iodefinUely  tmall,  3j~p.    Using  Carterian  coordinates  with  B  •• 


n  and  B>.  Bi,  as  horiaontaJ  and  vertical  axes. 


41    ''       . 


irheocc 


xsin  #"p  sin  #; 


(I) 
(J) 


j»-J^»  OMtJt:  S"  (;»  sin  tJI. 


■od 


and  the  fighting  lever  GZ  =  jr  co5«  +  (!-BG)  iin». 

The  radius  p  is  Us  for  the  upright  position)  equal  to  the  tnoment 
of  ifkertia  of  the  corrtrspondiiig  watcr-platie  about  a  longitudinal 
ajds  through  its  centre  uf  gravity  divided  bv  the  volume  of  dis- 
placement;  ^  the  integration  may  be  directly  performed  in  the 
case  of  bodies  of  simple  geometrical  fonn.  while  a  convenient 
method  of  approximation  such  as  Simpson's  Rules  is  emplo)-ed 
with  vessels  of  the  usual  ship-shaped  type.  As  an  example  in  the 
case  of  a  box.  or  a  ship  with  upright  sides  in  thd  neighbourhood  of  the 
water-line,  if  BG  =a  and  BM  =».  then  »  =ft,  aoc"  »; 
whence 

y^^  f  cos(.d*-Mtan*, 
«-Jr» sin *J$  -!(>,  tan* », 

CZ-(pt— a)  sin<-|-|Aitan'9.sin*: 

which  fdations  srlll  also  hold  for  a  prismatic  vessel  of  parabolic 
section.  It  a  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  cases  if  the  stability 
for  infinitely  small  inclinations  is  neutral,  i.t,  if  PD*a,  the  vessel  is 
stable  for  small  finite  inclinations,  the  righting  lever  varying  ap- 
proximately  as  the  cube  of  the  angle  of  heel. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  formulae  to  actual  ships  is  trouble- 
some ana  laborious  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  finaing  by  trial 
the  positions  of  the  inclined  water-lines  which  cut  off  a  constant 
volume  of  displacement.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  process  was 
modified  by  Reech  and  Risbec  in  the  following  manner: — Multiply 
equations  (I)  and  (2)  by  \M,  V  being  the  volume  of  displacement: 
m  then  have — 

d{Vy)-Icos».<», C3) 

d(Vs)-Isin  ».d»,     ....     (4) 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  inclined  water-line  about  a 
longitudinal  axis  passing  through  iu  centre  of  gravity.  These 
formulae  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  tlwt  the  volume  V 
is  constant  while  B  is  varying:  but  by  regarding  th  .['■^vr-  (Equa- 
tions as  representing  the  moments  of  transference  harizont.ilIy  and 
verticalljr  due  to  the  wedges,  it  is  evident  that  V  may  be  aUo»ed 
to  vary  in  any  manner  provided  that  the  moment  of  inertia  I  is 
taken  about  tne  longitudinal  axis  passing  thrtHigh  the  interseci  ion 
of  consecutive  water-lines.  In  particMtr  the  water-lines  may  all  be 
drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  tlie  uprii;ht  water-line 
with  the  mitidle  line,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  are  t;i. n  r.|ii.il  to 
^fr'dxtor  both  sides  of  the  ship,  r  being  the  half-bre<.  11  hi  ::he 
inclined  water-line :  the  increase  in  volume  is  the  diffc  k  . :.  c  I  . :  ^.  ^en 
the  quantity  W/ir^dx  for  the  two  sides  of  the  ship. 

If  Vs.  V(  be  the  volumes  of  displacement  at  anglea  a  and  s  re- 
spectively, 

v.-v.-j:-d.[fj^].  ...  (5) 

and  nbMituting  in  (j)  and  (4)  and  integrating, 

.     .     (6) 
.     .     (7) 


On  ebmlnaung  V.  in  (s).  (S)  and  (7),  y  and  s  can  be  found. 

This  is  repeated  at  diSerent  draughu,  and  thus  V«,  y  and  <  are 
determined  at  a  number  of  draughts  at  the  same  angle,  enabling 
curves  of  y  and  s  to  be  drawn  at  various  constant  angles  with  V  for 
an  abscissa :  from  these,  curves  may  be  obtained  for  y  and  s  with  the 
angle  a  as  abscissa  for  various  constant  displacements;  CZ  being 
equal  to 

ycoe  «-)■(<— a)  sin  a. 

From  the  fortgoing  it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  transverse 
stability,  including  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  buoyaticy.  position 


of  pro-mecaoeticre,  vatoca  ot  fl^biinK  Mvu  aad  ti^hiiaK 
depieiMl  on  two  variable  quantities — the  djaplai  1  an  iit  and  I 
of  bed.  The  lighling  lever  GZ  is  in  Englaad  askdcsl 
as  the  moat  useful  cnierion  of  t^  stability,  and,  after 
being  evaluated  for  the  various  conditions,  is  plotted 
in  a  form  of  curves— <n)  for  various  constant  displaosaaents 
an  abscissa  of  angle  of  iaclinatioa,  (t)  for  a  aambcr  of 


Fio.  9.-Oaia  Curve*  of  Stability  of  a  Battleslup. 

angles  on  an  abscissa  of  displacement.  These  are  known  as  cmmi  tf 
nobility  tad  cnu  nrta  c/ UatnlUyntptamiy;  either  of  these  can 
be  readily  constructed  when  the  other  has  been  obtained;  which 
process  is  utilised  in  the  method  mw  almost  unKenally  adopted  for 
obtaining  CZ  at  laige  angles  of  inclination,  a  full  description  being 
given  in  papers  by  Memfield  and  Amsler  in  Trant.  I.Njl.  (iMo 
and  1884),    The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

I.  The  substitution  of  calculations  at  constaiit  angle  for  those  at 
constant  volume.  A  number  of  sratcr-Unes  at  iiiclinations  having  a 
consunt  angular  interval  (generally  15^  ate  drawn  naasiiw  through 
the  intersecuon  S'  of  the  load  water-line  with  the  middle  line  on  the 
body  plan.  Other  irater-lines  are  set  off  paraUd  to  these  at  fixed 
distancesabove  or  below  the  original  water-line  passing  thTt>ugh  S'. 

3.  The  volumes  of  displacement  and  the  moments  about  an  axis 
through  S'  perpendicular  to  the  water-line  are  determined  for  each 
draught  and  iwlinilion  by  means  of  tlie  Anisler-Lafion  iategratoi; 


Deep  CoNOiTiON  shcv^n  ■ 

NORMSI. 

Li&Hr 


Fic.  10.— Curves  of  Stability  o(  a  Battleship. 


the  painter  of  this  instrument  being  taken  in  turn  found  tke  iiD- 
mused  part  of  each  section. 

].  On  dividing  the  moments  by  the  corresponding  voliiinea,  the 
perpendicular  disunce  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  from  the  vertical 
through  S  is  obtained,  >.e,  the  value  o{  CZ,  assuming  C  and  ^'  10 
coincide. 

4.  For  each  angle  in  turn  "  cross  curves  "  of  GZ  an  drawn  on  a 
base  of  displacement. 
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5.  From  tbecnm  eurvM.  euffvn  of  sUUItty  on  >  bMe  of  asgfo  of 
tMinatioa  can  be  constructed  for  any  required  dicplaceracat. 
aUowaocc  being  made  (or  the  position  of  G  by  adding  to,  or  tub* 
tnctiag  f ran,  each  ofdinate,  the  quantity  GS'  so  a  according  as  G  is 
bdow  orUwve  S'. 

A  typical  act  of  cross  curves  of  stability  for  a  battleship  of  about 
t8,iOOO  tons  dispUccment  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
tW  righting  leven  decnaae  with  an  increase  of  displacement :  and 
this  t»  a  geacnl  characteristic  of  the  cKMs  curves  for  ships  of  ordinary 


AnCIK  Of  iNCUNATtON 


OtEP  Condition  shewn  .... 
NORMAk       -  -        — 

Light 


f  ic  II.— Curves  of  SubOity  of  a  Merchant  Vessel. 

form.  The  additional  weights  that  constitute  the  difference  between 
light  and  deep  load  (1^.  cargo,  coal,  stares  and  water)  are  generally 
[uaced  low  down,  and  thus  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
usually  lower  when  loaded  than  when  light,  causing  an  increase  of 
stability  which  frequently  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
stability  indicated  by  the  cross  curves. 

The  stability  curves  for  the  same  vessel  are  reproduced  !n.fig.  to. 
It  is  customary  in  warships  to  draw  separate  curves  for  three  con- 
ditions: (^)  normal  load,  u€.  fully  equipped  with  bunkers  about  half 
fulU  and  reserve  feed  tanks  empty;  (6)  deep  load  with  all  bunkers 
and  tanks  full;  [c)  tight  with  all  coal,  water  (except  in  boilers), 
ammunition,  provisions  and  consumable  stares  removed. 

The  curves  for  a  cargo  or  passenger  ship  are  generally  drawn  for 
tbcconditbo  when  light,  when  fully  laden  with  passengers  or  with  a 


Fig.  13.— Ciirvcs  of  Stability  of  a  Coxshaocd  Vessel  showing 
the  influence  of  beam  and  freeix>ard. 

homoKeocoas  cargo,  and  sometimes  for  an  intermediate  condition: 
typical  curves  arc  given  in  5g.  ll. 

Stability  curves  arc  obtained  on  the  assumptions — 
J.  That  all  openings  in  the  upper  deck,  forecastle  and  poop  (if 
any)  are  covered  in  and  made  watertight :  and  the  buoyancy  ol  any 
erections  above  these  decks  is  generally  neglected- 
^  9.  That  the  side  of  the  ship  is  iatact  up  to  the  upper  deck,  all 
side  acuttles.  ports  or  other  openings  being  closed. 

3.  That  all  weights  in  the  snip  are  absolutely  fixed. 

4.  That  no  changes  ol  trim  occur  during  the  inclination. 

In  some  cases  curves  are  drawn  (a)  with  forecastle  and  poop 
uitact.  {b)  with  these  thrown  open  to  the  sea.  the  Utter  condition 
being  more  commonly  considered. 


^  The  slope  of  the  stability  curve  for  small  angles,  the  maximum 
rigUting  lever  with  the  angle  at  which  it  occurs,  and  the  range  or 
the  inclination  at  which  the  stability  vanishes  arc  of  paxLicutar 
interest,  inasmuch  aa  the  curve  depends  principally  on  these  features; 
and  the  effect  on  them,  particulars  of  variation  of  freeboard,  breadth 
and  position  of  centre  of  gravity,  is  consideroi  below. 

The  stability  curve  AA  (fig.  12)  is  drawn  for  a  box-shaped  vessel 
of  drauRht  10  It.,  freeboard  10  ft.  and  beam  30  ft. ;  with  C.G.  in  the 
water-plane.  The  curves  EE,  FF,  GG  arc  drawn  for  the  -—.^ 
tame  vessel,  but  with  freeboard  altered  to  12^,  7  J  and  5  ft.  T^ZL^ 
respectively;  it  will  be  observed  that  freeboard  has  no 
influence  on  the  stability  at  small  angles,  but  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  range  and  maximum  righting  lever.  An  increase  of  freeboard  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  rLsc  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity ;  this  is  not  included  in  the  curves,  but  would  actually  reduce 


Amu   or  Incummmh 
Fig.  13.— Curves  of  Subiltty  of  "  Monarch  **  and  **  Captain.'* 

the  stability  to  some  extent.  The  effect  of  freeboard  on  the  range  and 
t/on  the  s.ifety  of  ships  is  also  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between  the 
curves  of  stability  (fig.  13)  of  the  armoured  turret  ships  "  Monarch  ** 
and  "  Captain,"  thelattcr  of  which  was  lost  at  sea  in  1870.  These 
vessels  were  similar  in  construction  and  dimensions  except  that  the 
freeboard  of  the  "  Monarch  "  was  14'  o'  and  that  of  the  '  Captain  " 
6'  6':  the  smaller  freeboard  of  the  "  CZaptain  "  was  associated 
with  a  slightly  lower  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a  greater 
mt  ;■' intric  ncight.  The  stability  curve  of  the  '  Captnm  "  in 
coi  picncc  rises  rather  more  steeply  than  that  of  the  "  Monarch  '* 
up  111  about  14"  when  the  deck  edge  is  immersed;  the  righting  Ie\'cr 
then  rapidly  declines,  and  vanisnes  at  54S°,  in  contrast  to  the 
*'  Monarch's."  where  the  maximum  rightirg  lever  is  doubled  and 
range  augmented  13  times  by  the  additional  freeboard.  For  the 
influence  of  the  range  in  enabling  a  ship  to  withstand  a  suddenly 
applied  force  sec  "  Dynamical  Stability." 

Again,  for  the  box-shaped  vessel  previously  considered,  if  the 
breadth  is  modified  successively  from  30  ft.  to  35,  25  and  20  ft.,  other 
fe.Tturcs  remaining  unaltered,  the  cur\-es  of  stability  then  ptf^^  .« 
obtained  are  represented  by  BB,  CC  and  D  Din  fig.  la.  It  is  ZL^ 
sct'n  that  alteration  in  beam  affects  principally  the  stability 
levers  at  moderate  angles  of  inclination,  while  at  90°  inclination  the 
curves  all  intersect.    Since  at  small  angles  GZ=>GM^  (in  circular 

rJ-0 


Fio.  U.— Curves  of  Stabilitir  of  a  Steam  Yacht  showing  effect 
of  variation  in  height  of  centre  ol  gravity. 

measure)  approximately,  the  inilini  slop*'  of  the  curve  is  nronnrtional 
to  GM.  and  the  tangent  to  this  cur\'e  at  the  origin  can  be  orawn  by 
setiins  by  the  value  of  CM  as  an  ordinate  to  an  angle  of  one  radian 
(57  3*1  as  absciss-n.  and  ioininr  the  point  to  the  origin,  (See  6gs- 
10  and  II.)  The  height  of  tne  mctacentre  above  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will,  catUrii  paribus,  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  breadth. 
and  an  increase  of  beam  will  result  tn  a  large  increase  of  stability  ut 
mwleratc  angles. 

Finally  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  illustrated  by  the  three  stability  curves  of  a 
steam  yacht  in  fig.  14.  where  the  centre  of  gravity  '^^  B//fcia/ 
successively  rallied  I  ft.  In  the  condition  rDrresponding 
to  il.cfourthandlowi'&l  curve,  the  GM  is  negative  ( — '2  ft.)  ^^^ 

curve 
positive,  but  above 


and  so  also  are  the  righting  levers  up  to  15' when  the 
crosses  the  axid ;  from  15  to  about  ji'tncGZispo 
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that  value  h  again  beoonict  negative.  In  this  case  the  tlalullty  it 
unstable  at  the  Ufulght  position,  and  the  ship  will  r6ll  to  an  an^le  of 
15*  on  either  side  where  the  equilibrium  is  stable.  This  pcculianty  is 
not  uncommon  in  merchant  steamers  at  light  draught.  Ample 
stability  at  large  angles  and  good  range  Is  provided  in  such  cases  by 
high  freetxiard;  but.  apart  from  any  considerations  of  safety, 
water  ballast  is  used  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  avoid  excessive  tenderness. 

The  properties  of  the  lod  of  centres  of  buoyancy  and  of  pro> 
metacentrcs  were  fully  investigated  by  Dupin  in  1822,  including  also 
Q^^  the  surfaces  into  which  these  curves  develop  when  admit- 

mtolcai  ^"S  inclinations  about  transverse  and  "  skew  "  axea.  It 
^rapcrtjM.  ^^^  ^*^"  shown  that  the  tannnt  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy 
at  any  point  is  parallel  to  ttie  corresponding  watet'ltne, 
and  aaauming  that  the  ship  is  only  free  to  turn  in  s  plane  perpen* 
dicuLar  to  the  axis  of  inclination,  the  positions  of  equilibnum  are 
found  by  drawing  from  the  centre  of  gravity  all  possible  nofm^ 
to  the  buoyancy  curve,  or  equally,  all  p09sU>le  tangents  to  its  evolute, 
the  metacentric  curve,  since  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  is,  that  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  buoyancy  shall  Ue  in  the  same  verticaL  Afaia, 


Fig.  15.— Metacentric.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation  Curvcsof"  Serains.' 


when  the  curve  of  sutical  stability  crosses  the  axis,  making  an  acute 
positive  angle  as  at  P  in  fig.  14.  the  values  of  GZ  on  either  side  of 
P  are  such  as  to  tend  to  move  the  ship  towards  the  position  at  P, 
and  the  equilibrium  at  P  is  stable.  Similarly,  when  the  curve 
crosses  the  axis  '*  natively."  as  at  the  origin  and  Q.  the  eaui- 
librium  is  unstable.  Since  the  angle  of  intersection  cannot  be  either 
positive  or  negative  twice  in  succession,  on  considering  rotation  in 
one  direction  only,  it  follows  that  positions  of  stable  and  unstaUe 
equilibrium  occur  alternately  and  the  total  number  of  positions  ol 
equilibrium  is  even 

The  radius  ol  curvature  of  the  curve  of  buoryancy  is  equal  to  1/V, 
and  is  always  positive.  The  curve,  therefore,  has  no  re-entrant  parts 
or  cusps,  is  continuous  and  has  no  sudden  changes  in  direction; 
parallel  tangent*  (or  normals)  can  be  drawn  through  two  points  onl^ 
(corresponding  to  inclinations  separated  by  180°),  which  propcny  is 
shared  by  its  cvoluic,  the  metacentric  curve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moment  of  inenia  1  varies  continuously  with  the  inclination, 
attaining  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately;  and  the 
mctarcntric  curve,  therefore,  contains  n  series  of  cusps  correspond- 
ing 10  the  values  ol  1  when  d\  *o,  which  will  generally  occur  at 
portions  of  symmetry  (e.g.  at  o*  and  iSo*),  near  the  angles  at 
which  the  deck  edge  is  immencd  or  emerged,  and  at  about  90 
and  170*. 

The  curves  o(  buoyancy  and  flotation  and  the  metarentnc  curve 
for  H.M.  troopship  *'  Scrapts  "  are  shown  with  reference  to  the 
section  of  the  ship  in  fig.  15,  and  on  an  enlarged  scale  for  greater 


rmeoKBTicAL 

lo  fig.  t&i  It  win  ba  nra  that  the  flaetaoaattic  cnrtre 
contains  eight  ctisps,  Mi,  Mi, . , .  M*.  Assuming  the  ship  to  heel 
to  starboaid,  Mi  corresponds  to  the  upright  position,  Mb  to  the 

immersion  of  the  starboard  topees  and  emersion  of  the  port  bilge; 
M»  corresponds  to  f>o''  of  Hl-cI,  M.  10  the  complete  immersion  of  the 
deck  and  the  emersion  o(  the  starlx)ard  bilge.  NU  corresponds  to  the 
bottom-up  position  and  similarly  (or  M*.  M7  and  M*.  Tnerc  arc  also 
6  nodes,  of  which  P  and  Q  are  on  the  middle  Unc  By  mr>.ans  of 
those  curves,  the  effect  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  position  of  the  ship's 
centre  of  gravity  can  readily  be  traced.  The  positions  o(  equilibrium 
correspond  to  the  normals  that  can  be  drawn  from  C  to  the  buoy- 
ancy curve,  or  equally  to  the  tangents  drawn  to  its  evolute  the  meta- 
centric curve.  For  stable  equilibrium  G  lies  below  M,  i.e.  generally 
between  B  and  M  ;  and  for  unstable  equilibrium,  similarly.  B  is 
between  G  and  M.  In  the  ship  under  consideration.  Gi  was  the  actual 
centre  of  gravity,  and  G|M|  corresponds  to  the  upright  position  of 
stable  equiiibrtum.  As  the  vessel  heels  over,  equilibnum  (this  time  un- 
stable) is  again  reached  at  about  90",  and  a  third  position  (stable)  is 
oblamed  when  the  vcsi*l  is  bottom  up,  CiM»  being  then  the  meta- 
centric height.  A  fourth  (unstable)  position  is  obtained  at  about 
370  ,  after  which  the  original 
position  G(Mi  is  reached.  th« 
vessel  having  turned  completely 
round.  For  this  position  of  G| 
therefore,  there  arc  four  position* 
of  equilibrium,  two  of  which  are 
stable  and  two  unstable;  and 
this  is  also  true  for  all  positions 
of  G  between  Mi  and  M». 

If  G  lies  at  Gt  between  M|  and 
the  point  P,  there  are  six  positions 
of  equilibrium,  alternately  stable 
and  unstable.  If  G  is  below  P  as 
at  G(,  there  arc  two  positions  of 
equilibrium  of  which  the  uprigh; 
only  is  stable.  A  self-righting 
life-boat  exactly  corresponds  to 
this  condition,  the  vessel  betn^ 
capable  ol  testing  only  in  the 
original  upright  position.  If  G  is 
above  Q,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at 
Gi,  there  are  again  only  two 
pf^tions  of  equilibrium,  the  vomI 
being  unsuble  when  upright.  If 
G  is  at  Gt  there  are  again  ux 
portions  of  equilibrium;  the  n|> 
right  position  is  unstable,  but  a 
stable  position  is  reached  at  a 
certain  angle  on  either  side.  Thb 
phase  is  often  realised  in  menikant 
ships  when  light,  as  aJready  stated 
(vitfe  fig.  14).  When  C  is  exactly 
upon  one  of  the  branches  of  tfaie 
metacentric  curve,  the  equilibrium 
is  neutral ;  if  it  is  at  M|  the  ship  is 
stable  for  finite  inclinations,  and 
if  at  Q  unstable;  similariy  for  M| 
(except  that  the  neutral  state 
is  then  reached  at  180*)  and 
for  P. 

In  all  the  above  cases  it  will  be 
observed    that   the   positions   of 
stable  and  unstable  equilibrium 
are  equal  in  Dumber  tad  occur 
alternately.   There  are.two  exceptioiu; — 

1 .  When  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water  i^ne  changes  abruptly 
so  thai  the  B  curve  receives  a  sudden  chacM  tjf  curvature.  This  la 
possible  with  bodies  of  peculiar  geometrical  Torms,  and  two  position* 
of  M  then  correspond  to  one  position  of  the  body:  if  G  lies  between 
them,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  for  inclinations  tn  one  directaoa  and 
unstable  for  thone  in  the  opposite  diiectioni  and  is  then  terawd 
"  mixed  " 

2.  When  the  etquilibrium  is  neutral,  this  condition  may  be  le- 
garded  as  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  positions  of  equilibrium 
alternately  stable  and  unstable.  The  ship  may  then  be  either 
stable,  unstable  or  neutral  for  finite  inclinations;  in  exceptional 
cases  she  may  be  stable  in  one  direction  and  unstable  in  the  other* 
resembling  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  "  mixed  equiKbrnim.** 

Another  curve  whose  properties  were  originally  investigated  by 
Dupin  is  the  curve  of  /fotatvm  F|F|F» .  .  (fig.  15).  which  b  the 
envelope  of  all  the  possible  water-liiKS  for  the  ditp  when  inclined 
transversely  at  constant  displacement.  Since,  as  previously  shown, 
consecutive  water-planes  intersect  on  a  line  passing  throtigh  their 


'The  curves  of  buoyancy  and  flotation  and  the  metacanttio 
curve  for  various  forms,  including  that  of  H.MJS.  "  Serapis,** 
were  obtained  lyy  practical  investigation  by  the  writer  in  1871.  The 
results  showvd  that  Dupin's  inveslisations,  which  woe  apparently 
purely  theoretical,  had  not  folly  disckieed  certain  leaturca  d  tfan 
curves,  such  as  the  cusps.  &g. 
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cmtxe  of  fiaWty*  or*  u  it  It  ttnaed.  the  oentfc  of  notatioR,  the  carve 
of  flotatioa  wfll  bt  tW  locus  o(  tbe  proiectioM  of  tlw  centres  of 
Botetion  on  the  plane  of  tfae  figuie^  which  curve  touchet  each  inter- 
line. 

From  coQflideration  of  the  A>pe  of  a  ship's  side  aronnd  the  peri- 
pbenr  of  a  water>ltiie,  Dupin  obuined  the  following  eiqxession  for 
p^,  the  ncUus  of  cutvature  of  tbe  curve  of  flotation, 

.-  „      //.t^"  *■  '^      f„  both  sides. 
'     area  of  water-plane      ^^  ^^ 

where  is  is  an  clement  of  tbe  perimeter,  a  tbe  incHnaUoa  <rf  the  sh^>|a 
ride  to  the  vertical,  and  y  its  distance  from  the  longitudinal  axis 


tlutHigh  the  centre  of  flotation.  M.  EmDe  Leclert.  in  a  pa^  read  t 
at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  iSg^o,  proved  the  equivalence 
of  the  above  formula  to  the  two  following,  which  axe  laiown  as 
Lcdert's  Tlworem : 

where  I  and  V  are  respectively  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tlw  inter- 
plaoe  and  the  volume  of  displacement,  and  0  is  the  radius  of  the 
curve  of  buoyancy  or  B'M'.  Independent  analyticalproofs  of  the 
formulae  were  given  in  the  paper  referred  to;  and  (Tnms.  I.N^., 
1894)  a  number  of  elegant  geometrical  theorems  in  connexion  with 
stability,  Ejven  by  Sir  A.  C.  Greenhill,  include  a  demonstration  of 
Leclert's  Theorem  at  follows  (in  abbreviated  form): 

Let  B^  Bt  ffitt.  17)  be  the  centres  of  buoyancy  of  a  ship  in  two 
consecutive  incMnrq  positions,  and  F,  Fi  the  correspondinff  centres 
of  flotation.  Oraw  normals  BM,  BiM, 
meetinc  at  the  pro-metaccntre  M.  and 
FC,  FiC,  meeting  at  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture C  Produce  FB,  FiBt  to  meet  at  O; 
join  OM,  MC 

Then  BM,  CP  and  BiM.  CF,  are  le- 
spectivdy  parallel,  and  ultimately  also 
BB,,  FFi:  henoe  the  triangle*  MBB,, 
CFFi  ore  similar  and 

BM    BK    OB 

•0  that  0,  M  and  C  are  collinear. 

If  the  displacement  V  be  now  increased 

by  jy,  changing  B  to  B',  and  M  to  M', 

then  since  the  added  displacement  ifV  may 

be  supposed  concentrated  at  F,  B'  will  lie  on  OBF,  and  it  may  be 

shown  similarly  as  before  that  M'  lies  on  OC.    Further,  conaderiag 

the  transference  of  moments,  BB'XV-BFX^. 

Onw  MED  pnnllel  to  BF,  then 

i^    BB'    ME    MT 
■V""BF"HD"CI5" 


giving  Leclert's  fiist  expression;  also,  sine* ^"nt 

ay-p+V^-P, 

which  is  Leclert's  second  expression  for  p'. 

Tbe  value  of  0'  at  the  imright  can  be  obtained  from  tbe 
metacentric  diagram  by  tbe  foUowiag  simple  coastmctioa.  Let 
M  and  B  be  the  metacentre  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  for  a 
water-line  WL  on  the  metacentric  dfairram  (fig.  18);  dnw  th* 
tangent  to  the  B  curve  meeting  WL  at  Q,  and  through  Q  draw  OR 
to  maet  MB  and  parallel  to  die  tangent  to  tfae  M  curve  at  M. 
Let  BP*Aiandareaof  water-Iioebe  A.  Then 
V     V 

PQ-*cot»-it^-X; 
ain. 

MR-BM-(BP+PR)»p-^  (tan'9+tan«). 
If  D  be  tbe  draught, 

tan  »+tan  ♦-  -^  -  "^'3^ 
whence 

MR-#+V^-p^ 

tbe  curve  of  flota- 
tion being  concave 
upwards  if  R  is 
below  M. 

For  moderate  in- 
clinations from  the 
upright,  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  added 
lava-  due  to  a  small 
additional  submer- 
uon  will  act  through 
the  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  the  curve 
of    floution :      this 

point  may  be  re^irdcd  as  that  at  whicb  any 
additional  weight  wHl,  on  being  placed  cm  a 
ship,  cause  00  difference  to  the  ^ues  of  the 
righting  moment  at  moderate  armies  of  indina- 
tion.  The  curve  of  floution,  th^efore,  and  its 
evcdute  bear  similar  relations  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  stability  of  a  ship  due  to  altera- 
tion of  draught,  aa  the  curves  of  buoyancy  and 
of  pro-metacentres  do  to  the  actual  amount  of 
the  subility. 


Fig.  tS. 


•.|5-2^orp'-,+V^. 


The  curve  of  flotation  resembles  the  curve  of  buoyancv  in  that  not 
more  than  two  ungents  can  be  drawn  to  it  in  anv  given  turectioa,  but 
it  differs  in  that  its  radius  of  curvature  can  become 
infinite  or  change  sign.     It  contains  a  number  of 

cusps  determined  by  p'-jy-O.    These  occur  in  an 

ordinary  ship-shape  body  at  posttiotis:  (l)  at  or  near 
the  angles  at  which  the  deck  is  immersed  or  emerged 
(four  in  number);  and  (J)  at  or  near  the  angles  90* 
and  ^TO*.  There  are,  therefore,  six  cusps  in  the  curve 
of  flotation  of  an  ordinary  ship;  they  are  shown  in 
figs.  15  and  I5  by  the  points  F.,  Fi,  F,,  F«,  Fi,  Fi. 

The  following  relations  between  the  curves  of  buoy- 
ancy and  of  pro-metacentres  and  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  are  of  interest,  and  enable  the  former 
curves  to  be  constructed  when  the  latter  have  been 
obtained.  If  CI',  CZ'  (fig.  19)  are  the  righting  levere 
corresponding  to  inclinations  9,  9  ■¥  dS,  where  (tf 
vanishes  in  the  limit;  B'.  B',  the  centres  of  buoyancy,  M'  the  pto- 
metacentre;  produce  GZ'  to  meet  B'M'  in  U. 

Then,  neglecting  squares  of  small  quantities, 
d(GZO-Z'U-M'Z'.<», 


FlO.  19. 


r  vertical  distance  of  M'  above  G-  'j^  \ 


Also  M-B'-M-B'; 
hence 

Z'B'-Z'B'. 


.MZ'-MZ'-ZTJ-GZ'Ji. 


CZ' 


(KB'ZT 


i^.  the  vertical  distance  (B'ZO  of  C  over  B  is  equal  to/CZ.d*. 

It  foUosrs  that  by  differentiating  the  levees  of  sutkal  stability  and 
finding  the  slops  at  each  ordinate  the  vertical  distance  of  M'  over  C  i* 
obtained,  and  M'  may  be  plotted  by  setting  up  this  value  from  Z' 
above  GZ'  drawn  at  the  correct  inclination :  also  that  by  integrating 
the  curve  of  statical  subility  and  finding  its  area  up  to  any  angle,  tbe 
vertical  separation  of  G  and  B'  is  obtained,  and  B'  may  be  plotted  by 
setting  down  this  value  increased  by  BC  below  Z'. 
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The  work  done  m  inclining  a  sliip  slowly  bu  at  to  maintain  a 
constant  dlaplacemeat  (jind  ^void  communicating  any  tinnecccsary 
DyaMmkal  movement  or  disturbance  to  the  water)  is  given  by  the 
ttsbmtr,  aqj^esHon  J  M  J9  where  M  it  the  moment  resisting  the 
indinatioo.   This  may  be  written 

and  it  has  been  shown  above  that  this  is  equal  to  the  weight 
multiplied  bv  the  vertical  separation  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy.  This  is  otherwise  evident  since  the  work  is  tlie  sum  of 
that  done  again&t  the  forces  acting  on  the  ship,  viz.  the  weight  and 
the  buoyancy;  these  are  respectivety  equal  to  WXrise  of  C.  and 
WXfall  of  B,  giving  the  value  W.(2'B'-BG;  as  before. 

The  dynamical  stabitity  of  a  ship  at  any  angle  is  dehned  as  the  work 
done  in  inclining  the  ship  from  the  upright  position ;  and  its  value 
is  conveniently  oDtained  by  integrating  the  curve  of  statical  stability 
as  stated  above.  The  dynamical  stability  can  thus  be  calculated  at 
various  angles  and  a  curve  obtained,  whose  ordinates  represent  work 
done  in  foot-tohs.  The  curve  of  dynamical  stability  is  drawn  for  a 
battleship  (normal  condition]  in  fig.  lo,  and  is  there  shown  in 
relation  to  the  curve  of  statical  stability;  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dynamical  stability  increases  continuously  until  the  righting 
moment  vanishes,  when  it  becomes  a  maximum. 

A  formula  for  the  dynamical  stability  of  a  ship  at  any  angle  was 
given  by  Canon  Moseley  in  a  paper  read  before  tnc  Royal  Society  in 
1850.  Experiments  on  models  made  under  his  direction  at  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  showed  that  the  actual  work  in  quiclcly  inclining 
to  a  moderate  angle  agreed  closely  with  that  calculated  m  the  case 
oC  a  model  of  circulu*  section;  out  cdnuderabtc  divergence  was 
obtained  with  a  model  of  triangular  section  owing  to  the  motion  of 
the  water  set  up,  and  also,  probably,  to  the  variation  in  displacement 
during  the  roll. 

The  existence  of  large  righting  couples  at  moderate  angles  of 
heel  is  of  greater  importance  in  a  sailing  ship  than  in  a  steamship, 
unce  in  the  former  it  determines  the  amount  of  sail  that 


Samag 
Mblpa, 


can  be  safely  carried  under  known  weather  conditions  and 
thereby  influences  the  speed.  A  sailing  ship  in  motion 
IS  sabjected  to  the  wind-pressures  on  the  saib  and  the  upper  works 
of  the  ship,  and  to  the  water-pressures  on  the  hull.  When  the  ship  is 
in  steady  motion,  these  forces  are  equal  and  opposite;  and,  so  far 
as  the  stability  is  concerned,  it  is  sufnctent  to  determine  the  trans- 
verse resultant  of  the  wind-pressure  on  the  sails,  and  its  moment, 
the  water-pressure  on  the  hull  affecting  only  the  speed  and  leeway 
of  the  ship. 

The  pressure  on  the  sails  depends  on  their  form  and  area,  their 
position,  and  the  aprarent  "Velocity  of  the  wind,  i.e.  the  velocity 
relative  to  the  ship.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  is  obtain- 
able similarly  to  that  on  the  sails,  but  is  usually  neglected  as  the 
heeling  moment  is  smalL  Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  wind-pressure  on  plates  by  Dines,  Langlcy,  Eiffel,  Stanton 
and  others ;  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  briefly  as  follows — 

The  normal  pressure  K  in  pounds  on  a  plate  of  area  A  square  feet 
exposed  to  face  normally  a  wind  of  velocity  V  feet  per  second  Is 
given  by  the  formula  R^KAV,  where  K  is  a  coefficient  depending 
on  the  lorm  and  area  of  the  plate.  For  a  square  or  circular  plate 
of  about  i.sq.  ft.  in  area  K  is  about  -0014,  corres^nding  to  a  pressure 
of  I  lb  per  sq.  ft.  at  about  16  knots.  The  cocfiicient  increases  slightly 
for  larger  dimensions  of  the  plate.  It  has  also  been  found  that  a 
departure  from  the  square  or  circular  form  involving  an  increase 
in  perimeter  for  the  same  area  causes  an  increase  in  the  mean  pressure. 
An  alteration  from  the  plane  to  the  concave,  analogous  to  the 
"  bellying  "  of  sails,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
pressure  per  sq^iarc  foot  ol  projected  area;  but  for  ziny  large  amount 
of  concavity  the  iiuTcai^e  is  more  Uian  counui;  ..l^u^wi  by  the 
decrease  in  the  projected  arta. 

No  ample  law  exists  connecting  the  normal  pressure  on  a  jilate 
exposed  obliquely  to  the  wiud  with  the  angle  of  incidence;  it  is 
found  that  the  rcsuUs  for  air  exhlliit  a  close  agreement  with  those 
for  water  after  allowing  for  the  difftTcncc  of  density  Ik'I  ween  the  two 
fluids.  At  small  antjlcs  of  incidence  up  to  about  20°,  or  even  40* 
(varying  with  t'-^  '^hape  of  the  plate),  the  prtssure  varies  directly 
as  the  angle;  b  li  this  limit  it  is  slightly  diminishcJ,  aftem-ords  , 
increasing  or  di  i^ing  to  a  value  whicli  is  almost  con-iant  for  the 
remaining  angl  !•  ln  nnH  inrliifliru:  on'*.  The  ri^nrT-.'  of  pressure 
for  oblique  im(  \  •  :  ■■•     1  i!      li  a  ! -/      !^      i^  1     |;c  centre  of 

Eivity  of  the  area.  In  a  plate  I  ft.  square,  it  lies  o^  ft.  from  the 
ding  edge  at  10"  inclination  and  0-4  ft.  at  30°  inclination,  gradually 
approaching  the  centre  of  the  plate  as  the  angle  of  inclination  is 
increased.  A  slight  curving  or  concavity  of  the  plate  does  not  apjpear 
to  have  much  mfluence  on  the  normal  component  of  the  wind- 
pressure. 

The  wind-pressure  on  the  salh  of  a  ship  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  degree  of  precision  because  existing  information  is  insufficient 
to  take  account  of  (0)  the  variety  in  area  and  shape  of  the  sails  used ; 
(&)  the  different  positions  in  which  the  sails  may  be  placed  relative  to 
the  wind  and  to  each  other;  and  (c)  the  interference  of  adjacent 
sails  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  conclusions  bawd  on 
these  experiments  are  of  value  both  in  assisting  in  aa  inteUigent 


appreciation  of  the  effects  tA  change*' in  the  sail  areas,  sail  poutlona; 
and  in  the  form  of  rig,  and  in  forming  a  comparison  between  the 
various  <|ualtties  of  speed,  stability  anageneral  behaviour  of  vessels 
with  which  experience  has  been  obtained. 

The  stabiUty  of  a  sailing  vessel  is  usually  estimated  by  assuming 
all  plain  sail  to  be  placed  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  and  to  be  subkct 
to  a  normal  pressure  of  I  fi>  per  sq.  ft.,  corresponding  ta  a  wind  of 
about  16  knots.  The  resultant  pressure  of  the  wind  is  supposed  to 
act  through  the  centre  of  gra\-ity  of  the  total  sail  area  (termed  the 
cmtre  of  tfforl).  The  resultant  pressure  of  the  water  on  tlw  huU, 
which  Is  equal  and  opposire  to  the  wind-pressure,  is  assumed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  01  gravity  of  the  area  of  the  immersed  middle  line 
plane  (termed  the  centre  of  lateral  resistance).  If  A  be  the  vertical 
distance  between  these  Domts  in  feet,  A  the  sail  area  in  square  feet, 
and  a  the  angle  of  beef,  t^  moment  causing  the  he^  is  (on  these 
assumptions) 


and  the  rightmg 
Hence 


—  "foot-tfma 
2240        """ 

X;  is  approximately 

WXGM  sin  a. 


«aa-„     .^*x^;m> 
The  reciprKal  of  this  quantity  or 

a24oWXGM 

is  a  measure  of  the  capability  of  the  ship  to  stand  up  under  her  canvas 
and  is  termed  the  power  to  carry  mil.  Its  value  varies  with  different 
sizes  and  classes  of  ships  and  boats.  It  is  rdatively  smaU  in  small 
boats  and  small  yachu  owing  to  the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
ancle  of  heel  by  movable  ballast ;  and  a  low  value  is  also  permis^ble 
in  large  vachts  on  account  of  their  great  range  of  subility.  In  boats 
and  yachts  it  varies  from  5  to  4  and  in  fuU-rigged  sailing  ships  from 
15  to  20. 

The  stability  of  sailing  vessels  at  large  angles  of  inclinarion  varies 
considerably  with  the  class  of  vessel.  In  racing  yachu  and  other 
completely  decked  sailing  boats  whose  ratios  of  o^m  to  depth  and 
draught  are  comparatively  small,  initial  stability  is  obtained  by 
lowenng  the  centre  of  gravity  with  ballast  fitted  on  the  keel,  and  tte 
range  then  extends  to  considerably  over  90°;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  half-decked  or  open  saiung  boats  immerse  their  gunwales 
when  inclined  to  a  moderate  angle,  with  reference  to  this.  Mr  Dixon 
Kemp  in  his  Yacht  ArchUecture  remarks  that  the  deck  «lge  should 
not  be  immersed  at  an  angle  of  heel  less  than  30**;  some  small 
centre-board  boats  whose  gunwales  are  awash  at  la*  or  15°  cause 
anxiety.  With  fuU-rigged  sailing  ships  this  ai^le  is  commonly  20* 
to  25°. 

The  ofTcft  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  on  a  sailing  ship  ts  obtained 
by  cfjuating  the  work  done  on  the  sli:p  by  the  gust  to  her  d>*namical 
stabihty;  and  the  angle  at  which  ifiis  equabty  holds  will  be  the 
extreme  angle  of  heel,  assuming  ihc  --^lip  to  be  originally  upright  and 
at  rest.  Since  the  dynamical  Mabihry  is  represented  by  the  area  of 
the  statical  stability  cur\'e  it  is  coiv/cnient  to  represent  this  angle 
in  relation  to  this  latter  curve,  'i  he  effects  of  the  resistance  and 
inertia  of  the  water  and  any  change  of  displacement  are  neglect(>d; 
the  wind-pressure  is  assumed  constant  during  the  roll,  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experiments  <>n  oblique  plates  (the  maximum 
angle  of  roll  being  supposed  less  thm  50  );  the  modification  of  the 
pressure  due  to  the  motion  of  the  ^^tr.  is  also  neglected. 

Let  OPQ  (fig.  20)  be  the  cur\-e  ol  iutical  staoility.  the  ordinates 
representing  righting  monientfi.  and  ItTt  the  heeling  couple  due  to  the 
giifit  be  represented  by  OS.  If  N  Iw  the  extreme  angle  of  heel,  draw; 
SPUR  parallel  to  the  base,  cutting  the  curve  at  P.  R;  and  PM.  NO 
perix>ndicular.  The  work  done  by  the  wind  is  the  area  OSUN  and  is 
equal  to  the  dynamical  stability  of  the  ship  or  the  area  OPQN. 
Hc-ncG  the  areas  OPS,  PQU  are  equal, 
and  the  extreme  angle  of  heel  is  deter- 
mined bv  this  equality.  If  P  and  Q 
He  on  tlie  initial  and  approximately  -. 
straight  portion  of  the  curve,  the  ex-  1'  - 
treme  angle  of  heel  ON  is  about  twice  5 
that  of  the  steady  angle  CM  corre- 
sponding to  the  strength  of  the  gust. 
The  area  QUR  represents  the  reserve  fic  ao. 

dynamical  stability  when  the  wind  is 

blowing  with  strength  corresponding  to  OS;  the  intercepts  of 
the  ordinates  below  SPUR  doing  work  against  the  force  oC 
the  wind,  leaving  the  segments  above  SPR  available  for  absorb- 
ing the  kinetic  cncrg>'  possessed  bv  the  vessel  at  the  position  <rf 
steady  heel  PM.  As  the  strength  ot  the  gust  is  increased  the  points 
P  and  Q  travel  farther  along  the  cunC  until  P,  Q'  are  reached,  such 
that  tlie  areas  V'Q'Q,  DTP'  arc  ernial;  the  vessel  will  then  come 
nionuntarily  to  rciL  at  ^^'  ui:J  \Al\  be  In  Unstable  equilibrium,  any 
increase  in  the  wind-pressure  causing  her  to  capsire.  It  follows  that 
a  ship  sailing  in  a  wind  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  a  moderate 
angle  of  heel  equal  to  OM.'  will  be  on  the  poiat  of  capsizing  if  the 
wind  should  happen  to  drop  and  afterwards  return  suddenly  witk  its 
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a  (lift  of  wind  strikes  the  ship  just  es  she  baa  completed  a  cdU  to 
-windwait)  can  siinilarlv  be  investi^ted;  it  u  found  that  the  safe 
angle  of  steady  bed  uiuxr  this  condition  is  consideraliLy  less  than  that 
represented  by  OM'.  It  thus  appeals  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  ini' 
portance  that  sailing  vessels  should  possess  large  dynamical  stability 
■a  ocdcr  to  provide  against  the  risk  of  capsisitig  due  to  fluctuations 
in  the  wind-pressure.  Although  the  neglect  of  the  wind  and  water 
renstances  in  the  above  investigation   materially  modifies  the 

Jliaantitative  results,  the  general  conclusions  point  to  the  necessity 
or  sufficient  ran^  and  ficeboard  hoanver  large  the  righting  leven 
■nay  be  at  small  inrlinationa. 

The  centns  of  effort  and  of  lateral  resJitance  have  not  the  same 
longitudinal  position,  consequently  a  heriantal  couple  is  produoed 
which  tuns  the  vessel  either  into  the  wind  or  away  from  it.  In  the 
former  condition  the  vesael  is  said  to  be  "  ardent,"  and  in  the  htter 
to  be  **  slaclb"  In  order  that  a  vessel  may  be  quick  in  going  about 
and  yet  not  require  too  large  a  helm  angle  on  a  straight  coarse,  she 
alrauu)  be  slightly  "  ardent,"  «.«.  the  true  centre  of  enort  should  be 
sKgfacly  abaft  the  true  centre  of  lateral  resistance.  The  assumed  and 
true  positions  of  these  centres  differ  to  some  extent,  and  on  making 
allowaAce  for  this  it  is  found  that  in  the  majority  of  vessels  possessing 
slight  ardency  the  assumed  C.E.  lies  slightly  itftn  Instead  of  attt/t 
the  assumed  CUR.  In  small  sailing  boatt  the  points  are  usually 
very  near  together:  but  in  a  large  number  of  sailing  ships,  indadlng 
H.M.  sloops,  their  distance  apart  is  about  -05  L,  and  In  yachts  about 
H»  L,  where  L  is  the  length. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  area  of  saS  spread  and 

the  size  a(  the  ship  an  often  connected  by  the  cocffideotm  known 

a«  the  Driving  Power.    The  value  for  small  sailing  boau  and  for 

yachts  is  about  200,  and  for  full-rigged  sailing  ships  from  80  to  too 

(including  plain  sail  only). 

The  meinod  of  estimating  the  righting  moment  of  a  ship  when 

inclined  from  a  position  of  c<^uilibrium  through  a  small 

angle  in  the  longitudinal  plane  is  exactly  analogtnis  to  that 

used  in  the  case  of  small  transverse  inclination,  and 

similar  propositions  are  true  in  both  cases,  vis.  1— 

1 .  Consecutive  water-lines  intecsect  about  an  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  flotation. 

2.  The  height  of  the  longitudinal  metacentre  M  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  this  axis  divided 
by  the  volume  01  displacement  of  the  ship. 

3.  The  righting  moment  at  any  small  angle  of  inclination  t  (circukr 
meawuc)  is  equal  to 

W.CM.». 

In  fig.  31  let  WL  be  the  water-line  corresponding  to  the  positions 
Cj  and  B,  and  conceive  »  longitudinal  movemciit  of  a  portion  of 
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the  weights  in  the  ship  causing  G  to  move  horizontally  to  G'. 
II  C'  be  abaft  C  the  ship  will  alter  trim  by  the  stem  until  B 
moves  to  B'  vertically  beneath  G'  and  the  waier-line  changes 
to  WL'.  intersecting  VVL  at  the  centre  of  flotation  F. 

If  L  be  the  Irngtn  of  the  ship  between  the  draught  marks,  the 
change  of  trim  <\VW'-i-LL')  is  equal  to  L.0,  and  the  moment  changing 
trim  IS  W  GG'  or  W.GM.tf;  the  change  of  trim  ia  inches  (other 
linear  dimensions  being  in  feet)  is  therefore 

WXGG'+2[2£GM. 

The  change  of  trim  due  to  any  horizontal  movement  of  weights  is 
tbarefore  equsi  to  the  moment  of  the  shift  of  weight  divided  by  the 
quantity 

WXCM 
iJXL 

which  is  the  moment  required  tochangc  trim  one  inch.  SiiKe  the  longi- 
tudinal moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  include-,  the  cube  of  the 
Icogtb  as  a  factor,  the  kingitudinal  BM  is  usu.illy  Urge  compared 


witfa  BC,  and  the  I 
equal  to 


ttadangctiim  I  in.  in  ioM^ons  is  neatly 


WXBM 
IJXL  ■ 


WXI  I 

IJXLXV~45oE' 


which  is  approximately  constant  for  moderate  variations  of  draught. 

If  a  weight  of  moderate  amount  v  tons  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  a 

feet  abaft  the  €€nire  oj  fiotaiion  F,  the  bodily  sinkage  in  inches  is. 

>jt,  the  moment  changing  trim  by  the  stem  is  va  foot-tons,  and  the 

change  of  trim  is  therefore  -fj  where  T  is  the  "  tons  per  inch  "  and 

M  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  in.  If  &  be  the  distance  of  F  abaft  the 
middle  of  length,  the  draughts  forward  and  aft  ate  iocreucd  respec- 
tively by  ./I     «    L-H»\ 


A  ship  provided  with  water-tight  compartments  is  liable  to  have 
water  admitted  into  any  o(  them  on  account  of  damage 
received,  or  may  require  to  carry  water  or  other  fluid  ta 
bulk  as  ballast  or  caiio.  The  effect  of  this  addition  on  the 
draught  and  the  stability  is  therefore  of  interest.  There 
.are  three  cases: — 

].  When  the  water  completely  fills  a  compartment ; . 

3.  When  the  water  partially  blls  a  com^rtment  up  to  the  level  of 
the  water-line,  reouumng  in  free  communication  with  the  sea ;  and 

3.  When  a  compartment  b  partially  filled  with  water  without  any 
communication  with  the  sea. 

In  thetfirst  case  the  water  ia  regarded  as  a  weight  added  to  the  tihipi 
the  mean  sinkage  is  obtained  from  the  dispkicement  curve,  tw 
change  of  trim  from  the  "  moment  to  change  trim,"  and  Uie  an^  o( 
heel  irom  the  metacentric  diagram,  or  (for  large  angles)  the  cross 
curves.  In  general,  if  the  compartment  filled  islow  in  the  ship,  tin 
stability  is  increased;  if  high,  it  is  diminished. 

In  th«  second  casa,  assume  in  the  6rst  place  the  compartment  to  be 
amidships,  so  that  no  heel  or  chan^  of  trim  occurs,  and  to  be 
moderate  in  sixe,  so  that  the  sinkage  is  moderate  in  amount. 

Let  ABCD  (fi^.  22)  be  such  a  compartment  bounded  by  water- 
tight bulkheads  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  water  reaching  adjoining 


compartments.  Let  the  water-lines  be  WEFL,  W'GHL',  before  and 
after  bilging;  let  A,  a  be  the  area  of  the  whote  water-plane  WEFL 
and  of  tM  portion  £F  within  the  compartment  respectively,  in  square 
feet;  and  let  tr  be  the  volume  contained  in  EBCF  diminished  by  the 
volume  of  any  solid  careo  in  the  compartment.  The  buoyancy  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  v  ov  bilging,  and  the  amount  added  through 
sinking  must  be  equal  to  the  amount  so  lost.  If  jt  be  the  sinkage  m 
feet,  thai 

v-xiA-a), 
so  that  the  mean  rinkage  is  equal  to  the  buoyancy  lost  divided  by 
the  area  of  the  intact  water-plane.  In  the  event  of  the  com- 
partment being  so  situated  as  to  cause  heel  and  change  of  trim, 
the  mean  sinkage  is  first  determined  as  above,  and  the  effect  of 
heel  and  chani;e  of  trim  superposed. 

To  obtain  the  heel  producea,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  flotation 
for  the  intact  portion  of  the  water-plane  is  found,  and  ihrnce  the 
\-ertical  and  horizontal  positions  of  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy  are 
deduced  by  taking  account  of  the  buoyancy  lost  through  bilging,  and 
then  regained  hy  the  layer  between  the  two  water-planes.  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  intact  water>pUne  is  found  about  an  axis 
tbroogh  the  new  centre  of  flotation  and  thence  the  height  of  the  new 
metacentre  M'  determined.  The  heel  9  (assumed  small)  it  found  by 
equating  the  horiaontal  shift  of  B  to  sin  0X  the  vertical  disiaace  c( 
M'  above  G,  both  being  equal  to  the  moment  causing  heel  divided 
by  the  displatement.  In  a  similar  manner  the  change  of  trim  is 
obtained.  If  the  compartment  bitgcd  is  large  so  that  considerable 
changes  in  its  area  and  that  of  the  ship  at  the  .water-line  result, 
the  sinkage  and  alteration  in  stability  are  found  by  a  tentative 
proceea,  cioeer  approximations  to  the  final  water-line  being  succcf 
rively  made. 

An  invesrigatkm  of  the  stability  when  bilged  at  or  near  the  water* 
line  is  of  aptcial  importance  in  warships  owing  to  their  liability  to 
damage  by  gunfire  in  action,  with  the  conseauent  ^icning  up  of  a 
large  number  of  compartments  to  the  sea.  Calculations  are  made  ol 
the  sinkage  and  stability  when  the  unarmoured  or  lightly  armoarad 
parts  of  the  ship  an  completely  riddled;  the  stability  should  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  thts  continjiency. 

The  third  case,  where  the  ship  is  intact  but  has  compartmcntt 
rartiallv  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid,  is  of  frequent  occtnrencs. 
Practical  ilhistrationa  occur  in  connexion  with  the  filling  and 
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onptyiiiE  of  water-bftllast  and  cnl>fuel  tanks,  and  ^artlculaily  tn  the 
caie  of  snips  fitted  to  carry  large  quantities  of  oil  in  bulk. 

Let  fig.  33  represent  the  section  of  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  tank 
FQRS  partly  fuli  of  water.     Let  WL,  w/  be  the  upright  watcr-Uttca 


E? 


Fig.  33. 

of  tlie  vcsad  and  tank,  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  veiael  and 
water  combined,  B  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  vevel,  and  b  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  water. 

As  the  ship  Is  inclined  successively  through  angles  0i.  0hi  •  •  • 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  moves  along  the  curve  of  buoyancy  to  Bi, 
Bs, .  ■  ■  the  normals  at  which  are  tangential  to  the  metacentnc  curve 
Mt  Ml....  those  at  small  anslcs  passing  through  the  inctaccntrc  M.  If 
the  water  in  the  tank  could  be  kept  m>in  moving  as  the  inclination 
iroceeded,  G  would  be  fixed  in  the  ship,  and  the  righting  levers  would 
le  GZu  GZt....  those  at  small  angles  )>cing  equal  toGM  Bin  0. 
Actnally,  if  the  inclination  be  slowly  pcrlurmcd,  the  water-level  in 
the  tank  changes  successively  to  W|/i,  U'l^.... maintaining  a  level 
surface  at  all  times;  its  centre  of  gravity  moves  to  bi.bz,. . .  thereby 
causing  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  combined  centre  of  eravity 
G.  Drawing  bru  frri,.  ..perpendicular  to  the  venicals  through 
&!,&■....  and  calling  w,  W  the  weights  of  the  water  and  of  the  water 
and  ship  combined,  then  at  the  angle  B-.  titr  line  of  anion  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  w  has  moved  throiu^  .1  <li  i.mre  brj  and  the 
righting  moment  of  the  ship  is  diminished  by  an  amount  wXbrt. 
It  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water 
in  the  tank  is  the  same  as  would  be  the  movement  of  the  C.B.  of  a 
ship  having  the  same  form  as  the  tank  and  water-lines  correspond- 
ing to  w/,  Wi/i,  w4i,  &c.  The  values  of  the  levers  frri,  hr%. .  .can 
therefore  be  obuined  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for 
obtaining  the  righting  levers  of  the  ship;  cross  curves  and  thence 
ordinary  stability  curves  being  drawn  for  various  heights  of  water 
and  inclinations.  If  0|  be  a  small  angle  of  inclination,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  weight  bim  will  be  such  as  to  pass  through  the  meta- 
centre  m  cwresponding  to  the  water-line  wf,  and  determined  by  the 

formula  hm  -—where  1  is  the  roomeat  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  ml 

about  a  longitudinal  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  v  the 
volume  of  water  contained.  The  moving  weight  ur  at  0  may  there- 
fore be  replaced  by  an  equal  weight  fixed  at  m,  which  is  the  virtual 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  water;  and  the  centre  of jrravity  G  of  ship 
and  water  is  likewise  raised  to  a  virtual  poutton  W  where 


GC' 


If  the  tank  contain  a  fluid  of  speciSc  gravity  p  the  wttui  rise  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  is  ^.    The  losa  of  stability  at  small  anj^  due  to 

the  mobility  of  the  water  is  thus  independent  of  the  quantity  in  the 
tank,  but  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  its  free  surface. 
It  is  possible  for  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  an  extennve  free 
surface  to  render  a  ship  unstable  m  the  upright  condition;  the  ang^ 
to  which  this  large  loss  of  stability  extends  depends,  however,  on 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tank,  for  the  extent  of  the  sideways 
movement  of  the  centre  of  pavity  G  of  shioand  water  is  minute  if 
the  tank  be  either  nearly  empty  or  neariy  full,  and  the  loss  of  stability 
at  all  angles  above  a  small  amount  wifl  then  be  inappreciable;  the 
los%  at  moderate  angles  is  usually  a  maximum  when  the  tanks  are 
about  half  full. 

The  assumption  made  above,  via.  that  the  ship  is  inclined  so 
gradually  as  to  maintain  a  level  water  surface  in  the  tank,  is  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  actual  circumstances  during  rolling; 
waves  are  then  set  up  in  the  water,  cauung  it  to  wash  from  side  to 
aide,  so  that  the  losa  of  stability  may  be  citber  more  or  lev  than  the 
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amount  calculated.  To  avoid  danger  of  capsiring  in  still  water, 
targe  tanks  in  a  ship  are  filled  or  emptied  in  succession  as  far  as* 
possible,  so  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  arc  partly  full  at  the  same 
time.  Water-tight  longitudinal  partitions  are  also  fitted  in  wide 
tanks  in  order  to  reduce  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  free  surface. 
On  the  other  hand  tanks,  partly  filled  with  water,  have  been  fitted 
and  found  effective  in  certain  ships  in  order  to  reduce  the  rolling 
oscillations  among  waves.    (See  ^  Rolling.) 

Hitherto  the  stability  of  a  ship  has  been  considered  only  with 
reference  to  inclinations  about  cither  a  longitudinal  or  transverse 
axis.  These  are  the  only  cases  which  it  is  necessary  to  _  .■.,^ 
deal  with  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  «'"™v 
probable  qualities  as  regards  stability  of  a  vessel  by  fS^aOb 
comparing  the  elements  of  its  stability  in  the  design  stage  ""****^ 
with  those  of  existing  ships  whose  qualities  have  been  tested  by 
experience.  For  the  exact  theoretical  consideration  of  the  stability 
of  a  ship  or  any  floating  body,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  true  line  of  the  action  of  the  buoyancy  and  not  merely 
of  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  inclination.  The  development  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  has  largely  been  due  to  M.  Dupin  in  his  Mhnoirc 
d«  la  itabUiU  des  corps  flottants  and  to  M.  Guyou  in  his  Thiorie  du 
navire.  If  a  ship  is  inclined  in  all  possible  poeitions,  keeping  the 
displacement  constant,  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  buoyanc>'  is  a 
closed  surface  which  is  known  as  the  surface  of  buoyancy;  the  curve 
of  buoyancy  for  two-dimensional  inclinations  being  the  projection 
on  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  corresponding  points  on  the  surface  of 
buovancy.  Similarly  the  envelope  of  all  the  water-planes  is  defined 
as  the  surface  of  flotation.  The  stability  of  a  ship  in  all  positions  is 
known  when  (a)  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  surface  ofouoyancy, 
and  (6)  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  relative  to  it,  have  been 
obtained;  the  former  depends  entirety  on  the  geometrical  form 
of  the  ship  and  on  the  constant  volume  of  displacement  assumed, 
and  the  latter  has  reference  only  to  the  arrangement  and  magni- 
tude of  the  component  weights  of  the  structure  and  lading.  For  an 
infinitesimal  inclination  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  buoyancy  when 
upright  and  inclined  is  parallel  to  the  water-plane,  and  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  of  buoyancy  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  w"atcr- 
plane.  i.^.  it  is  horizontal,  and  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  venical. 
If  the  initial  position  isoneof  e<juilibrium,  the  centre  of  gravity  must 
lie  on  the  normal.  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  small  disturbance 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  it  is  ncccssar\',  as  in  the  particular 
inclinations  already  considered,  to  find  the  line  of  action  of  the 
buoyancy  for  adjacent  positions,  i.f.  to  trace  the  normals  to  the  sur- 
face of  buoyancy.  Consecutive  normals  to  this  surface  will  not,  in 
general,  intersect;  but,  from  the  properties  of  curvature  of  surfaces, 
there  arc  two  particular  directions  of  inclination  for  which  adjacent 
normals  to  the  surface  will 
intersect   the  original   nor-  »* 

mal.  these  directions  being 
perpendicular  to  one 
another  and  parallel  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  indi- 
catrix  of  the  surface  of  buoy- 
ancy. 

if  fig.  24  be  a  plan  of  the 
water-plane,  O*'  the  axis  of 
inclination  passing  through 
O  the  centre  of  flotation.  0/  and  Oz  perpendicular  axes  in  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  floution,  then,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  wedges  of  immersion  and  emersion  for  a  small  inclination  $,  the 
travel  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  becomes: — 

^ff/.dx'.d/  (or  BB,  in  fig.  24)  parallel  to  0/ 
yfjxy.dx'.dy  (or-BiB,)  parallel  to  Ox* 


Fig.  24. 


and 


iv/J/ •dx'.rf/  (or  BaBO  parallel  to  Oe. 

These  may  be  written : —  lu  if,,  "  '.j   1 

yl*';  y-P;  and-yl/  respectively 

where  T,'  Is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  about  Ox*,  and 
P  the  product  of  inertia  about  Ox',  O/.  If  the  principal  axes  of 
inertia  of  the  water-plane  Ox,  Oy  make  an  angle  ^  with  Ox',  OV, 
and  if,  from  Basoripn,  axes  Bx,  By,  Bs  are  drawn  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy, 
Os,  then  the  co-ordinates  of  B'  are  as  follows: — , 

x»— BiBi  cos^— BBi  sin  ♦  =  n(P  cos  ♦  — 1/  sin  4>); 


>=     BB|Cos^-BiB3sin^»y(I/cos^-|-Pun^); 
s-     BiB'- 


AIso 


-1^1/. 


I/-I,coB'*+I,sin'*; 
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where  Ui  lift  the  priadpal  momeiita  of  iacftiB  ot  the  wster-plaiw. 
Hcooe 

y-    y-t.-cM  ♦; 

Efimiittting  t  and  4,  the  locua  of  the  centre  of  buojnaey  for  BnaU 
incUoationi  of  the  ihip  becomes  the  elliptk  porabohMd — 


The  equation  to  the  indicatrix 
theicfoie 


IX  reicrred  to  i 


axes  parallel  to  B«,  Bjr  it 


unaltered.  The  rCaoltaat  couple  can  be  leadBy  fooad,  but  in  tUa 
caw  ii  bean  no  ainiple  rdatioa  to  the  indkatrix,  a>  before;  it  may  b* 
•howD,  bomcver,  that  the  plane  of  the  couple  u  conjugate  to  the  axis 
of  Inclination  with  lopect  to  the  confocal  dlipie 

1 hi  '     —constant. 

In  the  caae  when  CM  'O,  the  ship  being  in  neutral  eqnilibrluai  for 
that  direction  of'incUnaticn,  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  Ox*,  u.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  indicatrix. 
Numerical  values  of  the  metacentric  height  GH,  the  angle  of 

obliqaity  a  or  QOM  f  equal  to  tan^i  '_,»)  >nd  the  angle  ^  are  given 

in  the  following  table  for  a  ship  whose  transverse  GM  is  4  ft.,  longi> 
tudinal  CM  400  fc.  and  BG  10  ft..— 


* 

o* 

I* 

5" 

I0» 

»• 

JO* 

40* 

SO* 

«0* 

TO* 

8o* 

90* 

GM 

4' 

41 

r 

16 

50-4' 

><«' 

168' 

»J7 

300 

3S4 

388 

400' 

a 

0* 

60* 

7«S 

76»« 

68s' 

»• 

49J' 

39-5* 

»9-7* 

t9-8* 

9-9* 

0* 

*■ 

90* 

»9-o* 

6S* 

3»* 

I -5* 

I-O* 

0-7* 

o-S* 

0-3* 

o-a* 

of 

0* 

Slid  th^  indicatrix  tt  therefore  «.imi1ar  and  similarly  situated  to  the 
moimrntai  ellipse  of  the  w«tcr-planc,  and  the  surface  of  buoyancy  ia 
everywhere  synclastic  and  concave  to  all  points  wiihtn  it.     The 

Suantities  1,/v  and  I«/V  are  evidently  equal  to  BM,  and  BM,  (refer- 
fw  to  indinationt  about   Oy  and  Ox  respectively);    and  the 
ifkucatrix  and  momental  ellipse  become 

The  angle  ^  that  BBi  (the  projection  of  BB'  on  the  plane  of  the 
indicatniO  maJtcs  with  xO  Is  given  by 

tan  i"»  ~^=^Y'  ^°^  *• 
hence  the  direction  is  conjugate  to  that  of  the  axis  of  rotation  with 
respect  to  the  indicatrix. 
,      ThU  is  illustrated  in  fif[.  2$,  where 
,.  •  the  ellipse  shown  is  the  indicatrix ;  OP** 
the  axis  of  inclination,  OQ   the  con- 
jugate  radius,  and    ORMy'   the   per- 
pendicular on  the  tangent.     Draw  QM 
parallel  to  OM  to  meet  OP.    The  tri- 
angle OMQ  is  similar  to  BBiBi;  and 
they  can  be  made  equal  by  giving  a 
suitable  value  to  the  constant  in  the 
FlG>  35*  indicatrix    equation.       In     that    ca« 

QN  is  the  projection  on  the  plane  of 
the  figure  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  B',  and  the  shortest 
diitaoce  between  the  normals  at  B  and  B'  is  equal  to  ON  =  MQ  => 

BiQs**y-t  tince  ON  or  the  axis  of  inclination  is  perpendicular  to 

tbem  both.  Abo,  the  length  D'M  of  the  normal  at  B'  intercepted 
becveen  B'  and  the  foot  of  the  common  perpendicular  is  equal  to 

•^  iiact  0  it  the  angle  between  the  normals  at  B  and  B' ;  it  foUon* 

BB,     1/ 

an  expranlon  analogom  to  that  obtained  before  for  the  case  of  small 
inclinations  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  water- 
plane.  It  la  worthy  of  note  that  the  radius  of  curvature  p  of  the 
aornKri  section  of  the  tutiwct  of  buoyancy  through  0/  is,  in  general, 

leii  than  BM;  the  latter  being  equal  to  -zp>  and  p  being  equal 

OR* 

to  ^TT-i  p  is  also  obtainable  by  Eulcr's  equation — 

'     cos'^  ,  sinV 

becoming  equal  to  BM  for  inclinations  about  the  principal  axe^i. 
SimlUrly  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  through  Q  \% 
ift  jBMieral.  gnater  than  BM. 

11  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  ship  is  coincident  with  B,  the  arm 

of  the  righting  couple  is  OM  or  A-d;  and  there  is  also  a  couple  of 

P 
lever  ON  or  tt-#  In  a  perpendicular  vertical  plane.     The  resultant 

couple  liea  in  a  i^ne  containing  OQ,  having  a  lever  equal  to 

OQ  or  y  Jl.'»+I«  or  ^Jw  cos  V+U'  sin  V. 
In  the  general  case  whoi  C  Is  situated  at  a  distance  a  above'^,  the 
rightioK  lever  becomca  (^"Oj^i  ^"^  ^^  perpendicular  couple  is 


that 


B'M' 


The  greatest  angle  of  obliquity  (a)  occurs  in  this  case  when  ^  la 
about  si*  and  the  plane  of  the  couple  is  neariy  coincident  with 
the  middle  line  plane  for  all  angles  of  4  greater  than  about  m*.  It 
follows  that  if  a  weight  ts  moved  oukquety  across  the  sh^  the 
aids  of  rotation  is  appnudmatdy  longitudinal,  except  when  the 
line  (^  movement  is  nearly  fore  and  alt ;  and  in  the  latter  case  a 
small  deviation  from  a  fore  and  aft  direction  produces  a  large  diange 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  <rf  rotation. 

The  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  above  extnesaed  with 
reference  to  the  position  xA  the  inclining  couple  in  rmtion  to  the 
indicatrix  of  the  surface  of  buoyancy;  as*  however,  the  couple  la 
assumed  small,  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  amount  of  Indlna- 
tion  ma/  equally  be  obtained  by  resolving  the  couple  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  axes  and  superposing  the  separate 
inclinations  produced  by  its  components. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  ihe  i>osition<;  of  equilibrium  are  found 
by  dfawin^  ail  possible  normals  to  the  surface  of  the  buoyancy,  and 
the  condition  for  stability  for  an  inclination  in  any  direction  is  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  shall  He  below  the  corresponding  metaccntrc. 
Thehdght  of  tne  mctacentre  \'aries  with  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
water-pUne  about  the  axis  of  inclination,  and  the  maximum  and 
minimum  heights  arc  associated  with  the  maximum  and  minimum 
moments  of  inertia,  which  again  correspond  to  inclinations  about  the 
least  and  greatest  axes  of  inertia  respectively.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  lies  below  the  lowest  position  of  the  mctacentre  (the 
trensvme  metacentre  in  the  case  of  a  ship  when  upright)  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  for  all  inclinations,  and  the  condition  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  absolute  stabiiity;  if  it  lies  above  the  highest  meta< 
centre,  the  condition  is  one  of  absolute  instability;  if  it  Ues  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  metaccntres,  the  condition  is  one  of  relative 
stability,  the  ship  being  stable  for  inclinations  about  a  certain  set  of 
axes,  and  unstable  othcru'ise. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  a  vessel  whose  axis  of  inclination 
Is  6xed  so  that  the  component  couple  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
indination  is  resisted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  is  free  to 
move  in  all  directions  the  resultant  couple  docs  not  in  general  tend 
to  restore  the  original  position  of  equilibrium,  although  the  com- 
ponent in  the  plane  of  inclination  complies  with  the  conditions  above 
stated  for  absolute  stability.  If  mi  and  ntt  be  the  greatest  and  least 
values  of  GM,  the  ratio  of  the  component  couples  perpendicular  to 
and  in  the  plane  of  inclination,  or  tan  a  (5g.  25),  ta  greatest  when 


tan  ^m 


,S;  and  then  tan  a->rA ?. 


If  mi/ffli  be  small,  this 


ratio  Is  large,  bring  equal  to  4*95  in  the  numerical  example  above.  Ta 
such  cases  the  extent  of  the  movement  that  can  teenlt  from  a  small 
initial  disturbance  cannot  be  readily  determined  ty  a  statical  method* 
but  the  investigation  of  the  work  done  in  moving  the  vessel  from 
oiueposition  to  aaotlier  appean  to  meet  this  difiiculty. 

This  process  is  employed  by  M.  Cuyon  In  his  Tkierit  dm  naein, 
the  stability  of  a  ship  m  any  condition  being  treated  throughout  from 
the  dynamical  standpoint.    He  proved  that : — 

I.  For  changes  of  displacement,  without  change  In  IncHnatlofl,  the 
potential  enefgy  of  a  ^tem  consisting  of  a  floating  body  and  the 
water  surrounding  is  a  minimum  when  the  w^ht  of  the  body  b 
equal  to  its  displacement. 

a.  For  changes  of  direction,  without  change  of  displacement,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
multiplied  by  the  vertical  resolute  of  BG;  when  this  distance  n 
a  minimum  or  a  maximum  the  stability  is  respectively  stable 
or  unstable.  A  statical  proof  of  this  has  been  given  tn  the  two- 
dimensional  case. 

The  potential  eneify  is  thus  equal  to  the  dynamical  stabfli^ 
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mcrased  by  an  iriStmy  coiutant    If  from  any  point  Bi*  of  the 

surface  of  buovancy  (fig.  26)  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn,  (he  porfwn- 
dicular  upon  it.  GN,  is  p«)porltonal  to 
the  potential  energy,  and  the  stability 
of  tlic  body  is  thus  the  same  as  that  of 
the  surface  of  buoyancy  regarded  as 
a  solid  capable  of  rolling  on  a  hori- 
rontal  plane.  The  locus  of  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  N  is  called  (he 
"  podaire  '  (shown  dotted  in  the 
figure);  this  surface  resembles  the 
surface  of  buoyancy  in  its  general 
shape,  and  touches  it  when  CiB  is 
normal,  i.e.  at  positions  of  equi- 
librium Bi,  Bj.  Bj,  Bi, ;  it  has  (he 
,  .  property    that    a    radius   GN    drawn 

from  G  IS  always  vertical  when  the  body  is  in  the  position 
corresfjonding  to  N,  and  has  a  length  proportional  to  the 
potential  energy. 

If  the  ship  or  body  be  supposed  to  mow  under  no  external  forces, 
and  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  displacement  be  neglected,  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  system  can  be  expressed  by  Zmifjlg.  and  the 
total  energy  by  (WXGN)  +  S|.  Smv';  the  latter  is  constant  when 
there  are  no  resistances,  and  steadilv  decreases  if  resistances  are  in 
operation.  Neglecting  resistance,  when  the  body  is  momentarily  at 
rest,  WXCN  becomes  W.I,  where  I  isa  linear  quantity ;  and  through- 
out the  motion  GN  is  less  than  /  by  J^ZwA     The  effect  of  re- 

sisunce  is  gradually  to  decrease  ( or  the  maximum  value  of  GN ;  and  it 
m-iy  be  exhibited  graphically  by  the  following  conception.  Imagine  a 
sphere  of  water,  with  centre  at  G,  to  be  originally  entirelv  within  the 
pojJairc  and  then  to  be  capable  of  expanding  until  the  whole  surface  is 
submerved.  It  will  first  touch  the  podaire  at  the  minimum  normal, 
and  will  then  form  a  small  lake  round  it;  similar  lakes  will  form 
later  at  all  other  positions  of  absolute  stability.  Positions  of  absolute 
instability  will  be  touched  cxternallv  by  the  sphere,  and  if  the  water 
recede  a  little,  will  form  small  isfands.  At  positions  of  relative 
stability  the  water  will  in  general  divide  the  surface  into  two 
parts  meeting  at  an  angle  (fig.  27),  and  become  one  or  the  other  of 
the  branches  XX',  YY'  according  as 
■^"^  the  size  of  the  sphere  is  slightly  in- 

creased or  diminished.  Let  the 
radius  GN  to  the  podaire  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  be  represented  by 
/;  from  the  energy  equation  the 
radius  for  any  other  position  of  the 
.    ,        .,        ,         .     ^  body  moving  without  external  forces 

is  less  ttian  (,  and  the  position  lies  within  the  lake  so  bounded. 
the  diminution  of  /  due  to  resistances  has  the  effect  of  gradually 
drying  the  lake.  If  the  body  is  originally  placed  near  a  position  of 
absolute  stability,  the  small  lake  on  drying  will  leave  the  body  in  or 
very  near  that  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  body  is  placed  at 
rest  near  a  position  of  absolute  inswbility,  the  water  in  drying  will 
necessanly  cause  the  body  to  move  farther  and  farther  from  that 
position  1-inally,  if  moving;  near  a  position  of  relative  stability,  the 
body  will  move  freely  from  side  to  side  until  the  drying  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  separate  branches  XX'  or  YY'  are  obtained;  when  this 
occurs,  the  body  will  be  fenced,  as  it  were,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  will  oscillate  until  4  position  of  absolute  stability  is  finallv 
attained. 

With  regard  to  the  surface  of  flotation  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
order  that  the  disphicement  sliall  remain  constant,  consecutive  water- 
lines  must  intersect  on  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  waterline  or  the  centre  of  flotation.  If  the  inclination  lake  place 
from  a  given  position  in  all  possible  directions,  the  1  ines  of  intersection 
with  the  onginal  water-plane  will  all  meet  at  the  centre  of  flotation, 
which  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the  envelope  of  the  water-planes,  or  the 
surface  of  flotation.  The  surface  is  therefore  the  locus  of  the  centre 
ol  Notation  for  all  possible  inclinations.  Since  the  curvature  of  the 
curve  of  flotation,  which  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  flotation 
lor  inclinations  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
may  change  sign,  the  surface  can  also  undergo  similar  changes  in 
'^"i^t'"t'^  "".  P^y^^  syndastic  in  certain  parts  and  anti-clastic  or 
saddle-shaped  in  others. 

The  relation  between  the  surface  of  flotation  and  the  stability  of  the 
ship  IS  similar  to  that  established  in  the  two  dimensional  cases,  i.e. 
the  projection  on  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  curve  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  has  a  centre  of  curvature  whose  height  is  a  measure 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  stability  caused  by  an  alteration 
in  displacement;  the  investigation,  however,  of  the  general  case 
and  the  extension  of  Leclert's  theorem  to  oblique  inclinations 
contain  no  features  of  special  interest  or  importance    ' 

RaUing   of  Ships. 

The  action  of  the  waves  upon  a  ship  at  sea  is  such  as  to  produce 

rolling  or  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  longitudinal 

axis,  pitching  or  angular  oscillations  about  a  horizontal  transverse 

aiis,  and  heaving  or  translational  oscillations  in  a  vertical 
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direction;  also  horizontal  tnnslations  and  rotations  about  a 
vertical  axis  which  arc  not  generally  ot  an  osdllatoiy  i^iBrartfr 
and  will  not  materially  affect  the  roUing:  It  is 
convenient  when  considering  rolling  to  neglect  the 
influence  of  the  other  accompanying  oscillations, 
whose  cflfcct  in  most  cases  is  alight  in  magnitiide  although 
complex  in  character. 

The  ship  is  in  the  first  place  conceived  to  be  rolling  m.stOI  watfr 
without  any  resistances  operating  to  diminish  the  motion.  "Hie 
equation  of  motion  for  moderate  angles  of  inclination,  within  wUch 
the  arm  of  (he  righting  couple  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  heel  (i.e.  GZ-mX»).  is  '  •-  ^— 

....     (I) 

where  e  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship  about  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, m  (he  metacentric  height,  0  the  angle  of  inclination  and  *  chr 
acceleration  produceil  by  gravity.  From  this  the  time  deduced  for 
a  single  oscillation,  from  port  to  starboard,  or  vice  versa,  is 


S-h'' 


V    lli.f' 


U) 


showing  that  the  time  of  oscillation  varies  directly  as  the  radius  <d 
g>ration,  .isid  inversely  as' the  Muare  root  of  the  metacentric  bdghL 

The  value  of  T  is  ^cnL-raMy  about  lo  seconds  in  a  large  Atlantic 
liner,  7  to  8  seconds  in  a  battleship,  and  5  to  6  seconds  m  secoiuJ- 
class  cruisers  and  ships  of  similar  type.  In  a  larse  modern  wanlup 
*  is  about  one-third  the  breadth  of  tne  ship. 

For  unro<^i!>ted  rolling  of  ships  among  waves  the  jtheofv  nner- 
ally  acceiited  is  that  due  to  Froudc  (see  Trans,  lust.  JVa, 
Arch.,  1861  and  1862).  Before  hi^  work,  many  eminent  mathf 
rnaticians  had  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  roott 
difficult  problem,  but  for  the  most  part  their  attempts  met  wit* 
scanty  success;  wave-motion  and  wave-structure  were  imperfectly 
understood,  and  the  forces  icnprcssed  on  a  ship  by  waves  could  not 
be  even  approximated  to.  Froude's  theory  is  based  on  the  pfo- 
position  that,  when  a  ship  is  among  waves,  the  impressed  ronrea  on 
her  tend  to  place  her  normal  to  a  wave  sub-surface,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  surface  passing  through  the  ship's  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy, and  which  is  regarded  as  the  effective  wave  surface,  as  Ur 
as  the  rolling  is  concerned.  As  in  water  at  rest  the  ship  b  to 
equilibrium  when  her  masts  are  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  w^ter, 
so  in  waves  she  is  in  equilibrium  when  her  masts  are  normal,  instant 
by  instant,  to  the  cffrcti\-e  surface  of  the  wave  that  is  paani^  ber. 
When  she  at  any  instant  deviates  from  this positMn.  theefffHt  bf 
which  she  endeavours  to  return  to  the  normal  depeiMU  on  the  angle 
of  deviation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cfTort  to  assume  an  upr^t 
position,  when  forcibly  inclined  in  still  water,  depends  on  the 
angle  of  inclination.  Hence  her  subtlity  (1.*.  her  effort  to  become 
vertical)  in  still  water  measures  her  effort  to  become  normal  to  the 
w-ave  at  any  instant  on  a  wave.'  Froude  made  the  assumptions  that 
the  profile  of  the  wave  was  a  curve  of  sines,  and  that  the  shij>  was 
rolling  broadside  on  in  a  regular  series  of  nmilar  waves  of  given 
dimensions  and  of  given  penod  of  recurrence.  He  was  aware  that 
the  profile  of  the  wave  would  be  better  represented  by  a  trocboad, 
but  in  his  first  paper  he  gave  several  reasons  why  he  preferred  the 
cur\'e  of  sines.  He  also  assumed  that  the  ship's  rolling  tn  still  wMcr 
was  isochronous,  and  that  the  period  of  the  rollmg  was  givca 

by  T  =  t\/jj^,  as  obtained  theotcticmlly.  On  these  auuraptiow 
the  equation  of  motion  is  obtained  by  substitutinE,  for  the 
angle  of  inclination  in  still  water,  the  instantaneous  anje  between 
the  ship  and  the  normal  to  the  wave-slopCi  ood  .thus  *MrTfirra 

where  d=anglc  of  ship's  masts  to  die  vertical,  and  f^»aii(|e  ol 
normal  to  wave-slope  to  the  vertical  at  the  instant  considered,    fk 

has  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  time,  and  is  given  by  f^  — 6^  an  m, 
where  61  is  the  maximum  wave^Iope^  T|  b  the  half  period  of  the 
wave.  i.e.  half  the  time  the  wave  takes  to  travel  a  distance  eqiu]  to 
its  length,  and  /  is  the  time  dating  from  the  mid-trough  oif  Che  wave. 

Equation  I3)  can  therefore  be  wntten — 

which  is  the  general  difTcrentlaJ  equation  of  the  unresitted  rilociba  ctf 
a  ship  in  regular  waves  of  constant  period    The  eoltttioa  of  tfaia 

equation  is — 

« =C, .  5in,^(+CVco*iJ+-5^nf^». 

where  Ci  and  C.  are  constant*  depending  oo  tiM  initial  i 

and  attitude  of  the  ship. 
The  last  terra  of  this  expression, 

e,     .  T, 


Cs) 
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repracMt  At  totced  oidlUtloiit  impo«do«tlwgUpby  thepuMge 
of  the  ■cries  of  mve*  during  the  tlaie  t;  and  the  brat  and  second 


Ci.sin^+Ca.CM^, 

an  the  same  aa  the  free  oaciUationf  of  the  ship  m  etiU  water. 

Equation  (S)  indicates^  therefore,  that  tbc  ship  performs  Mcilla* 
tions  as  in  sttft  water,  but  has  soperpoaed  on  these  a  series  of  osciUa- 
tions,  governed  by  the  wave-slope  and  the  relation  eustinf  between 
the  penod  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  wave.  Hie  equation  shows 
cfaat  there  will  be  innumerable  phases,  and  of  these  three  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

(a)  lo  the  case  in  which  the  ship's  period  T  is  equal  to  the  semt- 
period  Ti  of  the  wave,  equation  (s)  oeconies  indeterminate.  The 
correct  solution  to  equation  (4)  is  ucn — 

It  is  seen  that  at  each  successive  wave  crest  and  hollow  t^e  rang^  of 
the  oscillation  is  increased,  so  that  the  ship  under  these  conditions 
would  inevitably  capsize  but  for  the  effect  of  the  resistances  and  the 
departure  from  synchronism  at  large  angles  of  roll. 

T 

(b)  When  )f<-*0*  in  which  case  the  chip  b  assumed  tobeqwck 

in  her  movements,  or  the  pniod  of  the  wave  is  infinitely  long  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  ship,  the  equation  (5)  becomes — 


9*61  sin  ijr/. 


that  b  to  say,  the  ship  w3t  behave  very  moch  as  a  th!a  flat  board 
does  on  the  surface  of  a  wave,  her  masts  being  always  perpendicular 
to  the  surface. 

(c)  If  we  choose  the  Initial  conditiofu  in  equation  (<i  so  that  the 
coefficienu  Ci  and  Ci  are  lero,  then  the  equation  will  oecome — 


#«e. 


"T? 


a^. 


Since  ^,  the  slope  of  the  wave,  b  equal  to  61  ^  i*^/.  the  ratio  of 

the  ship's  angle  to  the  vertical  to  the  angle  that  the  wmnal  to  the 
juve^bpe  makes  with  the  vertical,  or  0/d^, 

*      ji  ^constant. 

That  is  to  sa^,  the  ship  forsakes  her  own  period  and  takes  up  "forced" 
oacilUtioos  in  the  period  of  the  wave.  Under  these  conditions  the 
diip's  masts  will  lean  towards  the  wave-crest  if  T  is  greater  than  Ti, 
and  from  the  wave-crest  if  T  is  less  than  Ti. 

Froude  in  his  first  paper  further  showed  how  the  successive  aneles 
of  a  ship's  rolling  may  be  exhibited  graphically,  and  he  toucncd 
on  the  influence  of  resistance  in  reducing  roJKng.  The  following 
is  the  summary  he  gave  in  1862  of  the  conclusions  he  had  reached; 

"  (i.)  All  ships  having  the  same  'periodic  time,'  or  period  of 
natural  roll,  when  artiticially  put  in  motion  in  still  water,  will  go 
through  the  same  series  of  movements  when  subjected  to  the  same 
series  of  waves,  whether  this  stability  in  still  water  (one  of  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  periodic  time)  be  due  to  breadth  of 
beam,  or  to  deeply  stowed  ballast,  or  to  any  such  peculiarity  of 
form  as  u  in  practical  use. 

"  This  statement  would  be  almost  rigorously  true  if  the  oscilla- 
tions were  performed  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  or  if  the  surface- 
friction  and  keel -resistance,  by  which  the  medium  operates  to 
destroy  motion,  were  of  the  same  equivalent  value  for  all  the  ships 
thus  compared.  It  rcnuires,  however,  to  be  modified  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance  that  of  two  ships  having  the  same  periodic 
time  in  still  water,  the  comparative  forms  may  be  such  that  the 
one  shall  experience  such  resistance  In  a  hieher  proportionate 
degree  than  the  other,  and  the  necessary  modihcation  may  be  ex- 
prised  in  terms  of  their  relative  behaviour  when  set  in  motion  in 
still  water.  The  vase)  which  is  the  more  rapidly  brought  to  mt 
by  resistance  in  still  water  will  in  the  greater  aegree  resist  the  accu- 
mulations of  angle  imposed  on  her  by  consecutive  wave-impulses, 
and  will  the  more  fall  snort  of  the  maximum  ancle  which  both  would 
alike  attain  if  oscillating  in  a  non-resisting  medium. 

"  (ii.)  The  condition  which  develops  tne  largest  angles  of  rolling 
b  equality  in  the  periodic  times  of  tne  shij)  and  of  the  waves;  and 
thb  is  true  alike  for  all  ships,  whether  their  scale  of  resistance,  as 
above  referred  to,  be  larw  or  smalt 

"  (iil.)  That  ship  will  fare  the  best  which,  eaeUris  paribus,  has  the 
slowest  periodic  time. 

"  (a)  The  waves  which  have  a  periodic  time  as  slow  as  hers  will 
have  a  greater  length  from  crest  to  crest  than  those  of  quicker  period; 
and,  on  the  whole,  long  waves  are  relatively  less  steep  than  short 
ones.  Now  it  is  the  steepncH  of  the  waves  in  a  wave-fertes.  not 
,  ihcir  heisht  simplv,  which  ^ovem^  the  rate  at  which  angles  of 
roUine  will  accumulate  in  a  riven  ship  when  exposed  to  it. 

"  (0)  Of  two  ships  one  ofwhirh  has  periodic  time  rather  slower 
than  the  waves  in  a  given  ratio,  tbe  quicker  ship  will  accumulate 
tbc  larger  angles. 


"  (c)  It  will  require  a  heavier  or  a  more  continued  gale  to  ruar 
waves  which  have  the  lengthened  period. 

■  (d)  When  the  gale  has  continued  so  lonp  that  the  largest  waves 

:by  ha\'c  " 
operation  of  waves  having  her  own  period,  since 


{4}  wnen  toe  gale  naa  continued  so  long  that  the  largest  waves 
have  outgrown  the  period  of  the  ship,  she  will  not  thereby  ha\'e  been 
released  from  the  operation  of  waves  having  her  own  period,  since 
the  larger  waves  carry  on  their  surface  smaller  waves  ofevery  inter- 
mediate neriod  (this,  at  least,  1  believe  to  be  the  case). 

"  ie)  When  the  gale  has  ceased  and  the  sea  is  going  dou'n,  the 
slower  the  period  of  the  ship  the  sooner  she  will  be  released  from 
waves  of  as  slow  a  period. 

"  (iv.)  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  methods  of  giving  a  slow 
period  to  a  ship: 

"  (a)  By  increasing  her  '  moment  of  inertia,'  as  by  removing  her 
weights  as  far  as  possible  from  her  centre  of  gravity;  an  arrangement 
which  for  the  most  part  can  only  be  accomplished  tea  limited  extent. 

"  (b)  By  diminisning  her  stabilily  under  canvas.  This  can  always 
be  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  generally  in  her 
stowage,  to  any  degree  consistent  with  her  pcnormancc  of  her  regular 
duties,  by  simply  raising  her  weights.  Were  we  to  raise  these  so 
high  as  to  rencfer  her  incapable  of  standing  up  against  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  her  sails,  the  stcctxrst  waves  would  pass  under  her  with- 
out putting  her  in  motion. 

"Thus  the  enormous  weights  carried  by  the  armour-plated  ships, 
extended  laterally  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  raised  high  above  it,  serve  in  both  respects  to 
moderate,  not  to  enhance,  this  tendency  to  roll;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  with  the  weights  thus  placed,  and  once  put  in  motion,  a 
ship  *  must  roll  deep  (deep,  though  easy),'  it  shoula  be  remembered 
that  those  very  relations  of  force  and  momentum,  which  show  how 
difficult  it  must  be  to  Check  her  motion  when  once  it  has  been 
impressed  on  her,  show  also  that  it  must  be  equally  difficult  to 
impart  that  motion  to  her  in  the  first  instance.  The  difficulty  of 
starting  her  has  a  priority  in  point  of  time  over  the  difficulty  of 
stopping  her,  and  prevents  it  from  being  felt  by  limiting  the  motion 
which  would  have  called  it  into  play. 

"  (v.)  The  conditions  which  govern  pitching  may  be  noticed  here, 
though  they  have  not  been  discussed  in  the  paper. 

"  Were  it  possible,  by  concentrating  her  weights  or  by  extending 
her  plane  of  flotation,  to  give  to  the  snip  a  period  indefinitely  quick 
for  both  longitudinal  ana  transverse  oscillations,  as  compared  with 
that  of  such  waves  as  are  large  cnoujjh  to  put  her  in  motion,  she 
would  acquire  no  cumulative  oscillation,  but  would  float  always 
conformably  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  wave  which  pas^s 
under  her. 

"  But  this  condition,  which  is  so  unapproachable  in  practice  in 
reference  to  transverse  oscillations  that  tne  attempt  to  approach  it 
will  but  develop  the  evils  pointed  out  in  (iil.),  is  of  necessity  so 
closely  approached  in  practice  in  reference  to  longitudinal  oscilla- 
tions, that  those  evils  can  only  be  escaped  by  approaching  it  as 
closely  as  is  possible.  The  plunging  of  a  ship  whose  weights  are 
(  vtcndcd  far  lore  and  aft  is  but  an  incipient  aevclopment  of  those 
phases  of  oscillation  which  have  their  proper  development  in  trans- 
verse motion  only.  The  best  that  can  be  desired  in  reference  to 
longitudinal  motion  is  that  the  ship's  period,  for  longitudinal  oscilla- 
tion, shall  be  as  quick  as  possible,  and  her  position  always  as  con- 
formable as  possible  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  passing  waves. 

"  I  have  insisted  here,  more  prominently  than  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  on  the  circumstance  that  a  total  loss  of  stability,  ut>ing  that 
word  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  power  of  carr>'ing  sail,  implies  the 
possession  of  absolute  stability,  as  regards  rolling  motion  due  to 
wave-impulse,  because  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
attcniion  of  rearlors  should  be  more  strongly  directed  to  it,  not 
indeed  as  reprcvniing  a  practically  available  possibility,  but  as 
serving  best  to  force  the  mind,  by  contact  with  an  extreme  conclusion 
immediately  deducible  from  the  theor>',  to  appreciate  its  funda- 
nicnr.il  principles.  And  the  proposition  thus  certainly  furnishes  a 
crucial  test  of  whether  the  principles  have  been  appreciated  or  not, 
.intj  it  supplies  also  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  ibeorj*  by  a  crucial 
experiment.  I  must,  in  addition,  express  my  own  confiaent  belief 
that  any  one  who  will  try  the  cxpenment  fairly  will  find  the  pro- 
jwsltlon  so  fully  verified  that  he  will  feci  obliged  lo  admit  that  the 
theory  which  leads  to  so  paradoxical  yet  true  a  conclusion  deserves 
nt  least  a  careful  study.  But  the  more  practically  useful  aspect  of 
the  theory  is  that  which  presents  to  view  the  varjing  pha!^es  of 
cumulative  oscillation  which  a  ship  tends  to  undergo  when  expowd 
to  various  types  of  Wiive-scrics;  the  phases  depending  on  the  relation 
which  her  natural  period  of  rolling,  when  set  in  motion  in  still  water, 
bears  to  the  period  of  wave- recurrence,  and  on  the  maximum  steep- 
ness of  each  individual  wave  of  the  scries — phases,  in  fact,  which 
she  would  actually  undergo  but  for  the  effect  of  surface- friction  and 
keel-resistance;  tlie  nature  and  value  of  which  conditions,  as  well 
;t->  the  nature  and  necessity  of  experiments  for  their  determination, 
have  been  pretty  fully  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

"  [  will  here  only  add  a  synoptical  statement  01  the  principal 
features  of  those  phases,  given  in  a  rather  more  complete  form  than 
in  that  part  of  the  paper  which  referred  to  them,  though  they  are 
pretty  fully  exhibited  by  the  diagrams. 

■'  Ry  a  '  complete  phaw  '  is  meant  that  scries  of  oscillations  which 
the  ship  undergoes  counting  from  the  time  when,  for  a  moment, 
she  u  stationary  ft|kd  upriigh^  la  •  ainuUr  poaifion,  and  b  about  to 
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fecomneiia  an  Utnticil  npctiuoa  of  die  mmennts  ihe  hu  juat 
completed. 

"  For  the  benelit  of  thoae  who  ituiy  fUnce  at  the  appendu  before 
they  read  the  paper,  I  win  mention  that  T  ia  the  number  ct  eeconde 
occtipied  by  the  ihip  in  perf orm'uu;  a  single  oiciUation  in  atill  water, 
atarboard  to  port,  or  vice  vem.  17  iatlie  number  o(iecond>  occupied 
by  the  wave  m  pudng  from  holiow  to  cmt,  or  crest  to  hollow.  Bi 
b  the  number  M  d«reea  in  slope  of  the  steepest  port  at  the  wave; 
and  pit  is  the  ratio  T/Ti,  with  the  numerator  and  denominator  con- 
verted into  the  lowest  wliole  numbers  that  will  express  the  ratio, 
*hcrc.  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  for  T/Ti-i,  piq  must  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  suth  a  form  as  AV^V^-    Then — 

"  (i.)  The  ship  will  coinplete  the  pniue  in  tlie  time  — 2rfT. 

"  (it.)  In  completing  tne  phase  tlie  ship  will  pass  cnrougii  the 
vertical  position  2  p  times,  or  3  g  times,  acconiing  as  ^  or  g  is  the 
amaller  number. 

"  (ill.)  The  ship  will  pais  through  the  vertical  poaitiaa  at  the 
tniddle  of  the  phase. 

"  (iv.)  On  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  phase  there  must  occur, 
iS5  etjuaJ  Ttiavi'mnm  oscUudbn,  tbc  maximum  in  the  phase,  say  O, 

which  will  approxiinately  (but  never  in  excess)  —  ^Oit^^ 

"  (v.)  Fnn  these  propositions  it  appears  that  if  we  compue  two 
caaea,  in  one  of  which  the  value  of  T/Ti  is  the  tccipracal  of  its  value 
in  tlie  other,  the  phase  will  in  each  case  consist  of  the  same  number 
of  oscillations  similarly  placed;  but  in  that  one  in  which  the  period 
of  the  wave  is  slower  than  the  period  of  the  ship,  the  angles  of 
oscillation  will  be  the  larger  in  the  ratio  pit  or  qlp,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  The  following  table  expresses  the  results  of  the  above 
propositians,  as  exhibited  in  the  duigrams,  based  on  tlie  assumption 
that  the  period  of  the  ship  is  in  every  case  T-5*,  and  that  the 
maxiroum  slope  of  the  wave  Oi  -*9  degrees: 


When  the  luetateutfie  height  Is  (Era,  the  foniHda  I 


T.Bi^T^J!^ 


i 


lo' 
»-77' 


S 


0-8 

|»S 

0-5 


AVWA 


Infinite, 
so' 

10* 

9°: 

so' 


II 


U 


Infinite. 
S 
8 


Infinite. 

J6  .. 
|8  „ 

9      M 


The  asuimption  made  in  equation  (i)  that 

b  true  if  the  Boctions  oT  the  ship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line  are 
concentric  circular  arcs;  and  ts  approximately  true  generally  for 
small  an^es  of  inclination  as  long  as  m  is  not  unalL    If  »  be  smalK 
the  relation  docs  not  generally  hold. 
In  a  waU*uded  ship* 

GZ«ain  «(M+}a  tan*tf), 
where  the  BM  k  denoted  by  a;  whence  the  eqiutloo  for  rotting 
Uuottgb  small  angles  becomes—  • 


S+^.+U   ^-0. 


where  8*  and  higher  powers  of  0  are  neglected. 
:    Sections  of  other  forms  lead  to  a  similar  equation,  txit  with 
different  coefficients  of  $*;  the  above  equation  is  therefore  typical 
of  all  others.    This  condition  has  been  worlced  out  fully  by  Professor 
Scribanti.'  wlio  obtained  a  solution  in  the  following  form: 

T-S^ff"['-(i)•'•+{H)•'•-•]• 

where  O*  is  the  maximum  angle  of  roll.  J  is  defined  as  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  expressed  in  foot-ton  units,  ue.  is 
•quat  to  VfjL,  where  W  is  the  displacenKnt  in  tons.  I  is  the  mass 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  its  axis  of  oscillation,  and 

™    e i_.i i»_  f__  Tjp 


It  has  been  assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  the  rolling  in  stifl  vater 
and  among  waves  is  unresisted ;  it  remains  to  take  into  account  thi 
lesistaneca  irtiich  always  operate  during  rolling.  In  still 
water  these  cause  a  degradation  of  the  amplitude  until  the 
ship  finally  comes  to  a  position  of  rest ;  and  when  a  \T3set 
is  rolling  among  waves  they  cause  a  similar  degradation  of  ampUtwk 

The  earliest  investigations  of  resisted  rolline  in  sttiJ  water  veR 
made  by  Froude  in  England,  and  by  Berlin,  Dunil  de  B^nax£,  Risbac 
and  Antoine  in  France,  "tht  mcthud  adopted  «as  actually  to  ml 
the  ship  in  still  water  and  observe  how  the  amplitude  decreased  nl 
by  roll.  Men  were  auised  to  run  from  side  to  side  of  the  sliip,  thdr 
runs  being  so  timed  as  to  add  to  the  angle  of  roll  on  each  EuoressLie 
swing  until  the  maximum  angle  obtainable  «^^  reached,  wben  si 
movement  on  beard  was  stopi>ed,  and  the  ship  allon-ed  to  roQ  hvAl 
of  lierself  until  she  came  to  rest.  During  this  free  rooveraent  a 
complete  record  of  her  angular  motion  u-as  registered  b>-  means  cf  a 
short-period  pendulum  and  an  electric  timer,  and  from  this  a  cuiic 
of  "oecUtting  angles**  was  con-tnicted,  in  which  abscis'i-  rT-i^ 
seated  numberol  rolls  and  0[>Jin.^iL3  cAdcmc  angles  of  i  :  -  sr 
side  of  the  vertical.  From  thu  curve  another  curve  was  constrwrtrd, 
which  was  termed  s  ^  curve  of  extinction,'*  in  whicfa  the  aba  ' 
represented  nngles  of  roll  and  the  ordinate*  the  angle  lose  per  i  ^ 
Figs.  38  and  30  eife  examples  of  these  curves  obtained  from  expen- 
ments  with  H.M.S.  "Revenge.""  Having  obtained  such  cnnrw, 
Froude  proceeded  to  investigate  the  rriation  between  the  dggnsdatina 
of  the  amplitude  and  the  resistances  which  cause  it.  He  assumed 
that  the  resistance  to  rolling  varied  partly  as  the  angular  vdodtv, 
and  partly  as  the  souare  of  the  angubr  vdocity,  thus  obuinuv  tat 
flawing  equation  for  the  angular  motion  of  the  ship; 

If  Kt  is  mo,  a  complete  solution  is — 

*-jJ^un{'y^-^+l>).      .      .     (7) 

where  A  and  B  an  arbitrary,  and  the  period  Tr  of  rcsiaiad  inCag 
isgiveoby 

9  T 

tt  appeal*,  therefore,  that  the  period  is  slightljr  incicaaed  and  the 
amplitude  progressively  diminished  by  the  resistance,  la  actaal 
case*  where  Ki  is  necaasarity  included  in  the  differential  equatisa. 
the  complete  solution  cannot  be  conveniently  expressed  aiialytica21|f« 
but  it  can  be  determined  in  effect  either  by  any  method  of  appross- 
mate  quadrature  or  by  a  process  of  "  graphic  integration.  Tlie 
diniiautioa  of  amplitude  can  al»  be  apjuoxiiaately  ohfainwl  bjr 
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pm    •'*^  ^,  Some  numerical  results  for 

found  by  the  usual  '*  metacentric  **  formula  and  6 


where  T^  a  ihe  period 
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'  Tmu.  Itut.  Atoal  Ank.,  1904. 


Tut.  >8.— Curves  of  declining  angles.    C,  light,  and  D,  deep  dimoght, 
no  bilge  keels;  E,  light,  and  F,  deep  draught,  with  bilge  t  ^' 


assuming  the  motion  to  be  simple  harmonic  with  amplitude  &  and 
by  equating  the  work  done  by  the  resistances  duringthe  roll  to  the 
loss  of  dynamical  subility— W.  m.  SXdecrvment.  The  diffeiwatial 
equation  for  tJie  curve  of  extinction  is  thus  obtained,  and  is — 

where  Siextreme  angle  (in  degrees)  reached  at  any  particnlar 
osciHatkn,  ■  the  number  of  oscillations,  and  a  and  b  are  nirflirirfiu 

aWST^'SiSoWSfT- 

•Grven  by  Sfr  W.  H.  While.  F.R.S.,  in  ■  paper  fwd  bcfon  tti 
Instituttoa  of  Naval  Archiissu  in  189$. 
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ratpectively.   Froode  gave  hkfwigoiM  liar  «irpKthittl»iifAmnnf  to 

vary  partly  as  the  fiiK  and  partly  ai  the  Mooad  power  of  (he  angular 
veloaty.  The  latter  part  be  owuidered  would  be  due  to  eurtace- 
friction  and  the  beaa  rewtancc  U  keeb  aad  dcadwood.  4ad  the 
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^^               X^ 
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Fig. 
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Aatle  of  nil  (6)  Irom  vtftkaL 

.  o(  cxdnctfoa.   A.  Dght.  md  fe,  deep  <ln  .    . 

keeb;  C,  light,  and  O,  deep  dnugkt,  with  bi%e  keeb. 


Conner  to  the  rTsistance  ceined  by  the  cteation  of  a  nnan  wave  at 
each  roll,  whkh,  by  tiavelline  away  (ram  the  ship,  would  cauK 
diiiipatioa  oC  energy.    Froude  a  views  have  been  confirmed  by  the 

accuracy  with  which  the  expmaion  — ^-o.6+i.e'  may  be 
made  to  fit  the  curve  o(  extinction  oC  practically  any  ihip  by  the 
judidoua  lelection  of  the  coefficienu  a  and  6.   M.Bertiahaa,Bowcw, 

preferred  an  ezpreuion  equivalent  to  ~j^~^^i  whOe  other 
French  investigator!  have  ptefciied  an  expressioa   equivalent  to 

On  subetituting  the  valne  of  a  in  equation  (7)  it 

»-A»^tln 


(?xF?+^)- 


(8) 


a  Amplified  form  of  the  equation  for  rcueted  roUioc  when  the 
coefficient  b  is  neclected. 

For  the  "  Reven^  "  the  following  eqitatioiii  repreient  the  curvet 
of  extinction  given  in  fig.  39: 

ForiatpdraafAl: 

without  bilge  keeb -^—01 330+ ••0356* 


with 

TatUghldnuthl: 


without  bOge  kceb-|^«*ois  •+*0Ctt86* 

with       ••       H     -JJ--084  0+-0I9  €• 

(O  in  an  cases  being  measured  in  decrees  and  not  in  circular  measure). 
The  large  ini  ri-.isc  in  the  b  coefficient  after  bilge  keeb  had  been 
fitted  has  given  n^  to  considerable  discussion.  Mr  R.  £.  FroucJc  hid 
experimented  nith  a  deeply  submerged  plane  oscillatinfj  in  water, 
and  he  found  chat  at  a  speed  of  i  foot  per  second  the  resistance  per 
fqiiare  foot  was  i-6tb.  using  this  fisure  to  calculate  the  work  per 
awii^  from  an  extreme  angle  of  6",  the  head-resistance  of  the  bilge 
lieels  is  found  t'J  account  for  about  one-fourth  the  cner^  lost  in  a 
tingle  iwingdue  ro  the  increased  value  of  the!)  coefhctcnt  in  the  above 
formulau  The  energy  abstracted  in  thiii  particular  case  is  thus  about 
four  timet  greater  tnan  the  theoretical  head Tcsista nee  of  the  bil^ 
fcedt.  This  discrepancy  has  been  obser\'ed  in  many  cases,  and  it 
appears  that  when  bilge  tcclsareaddcd  to  a  ship  they  bccomcefTcctive. 
not  merely  at  flat  surfaces  moving  with  the  ship  and  experiencing 
dir^  resutances,  but  also  by  indirectly  influencing  the  stream-line 
motiont  which  woul'I  exist  about  the  osrillatlng  ship,  if  there  were  no 
bilge  keelt.  Another  cause  ot  tbc  ditltrrcncc  is  tli^i  the  Lilfc  keeb 
during  the  eariy  portion  of  the  swing  set  into  motion  a  large  mast  of 
water,  only  a  small  proportion  of  whose  energy  is  returned  totheship 
towards  the  end  of  the  rcrfl.  Thu  condition  u  accentuated  when  the 
vessd  b  in  motion  ahead,  and  owing  alw  to  the  increase  of  other 
fCfbtanoee  at  high  speeds,  a  more  rapid  extinct ioo  Is  then  obtained. 
It  appcart  from  experiments  made  on  H.M.S.  "  Revenge"  and 
oa  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  that  the  exdoction  at  a  given  aagb 


of  roll  is  given  by  a  linear  formula  - <f0  •>  a  +^V,  irfMfC  •  aad  fi  an 
coefficients  independent  of  the  speed  V.* 

Froude  attacked  the  problem  of  resisted  rolling  in  an  inverse 
manner,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  "  what  wavc^enes  u  required  to 
ktep  the  given  ship  at  a  given  range  of  steady  roUing  with  any 
assigned  period,  including  the  eflect  of  resistance."  Subseqtiently 
he  trcatea  the  problem  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  process  of  "graphic 
integration,"  an  exact  method  of  determining  the  motion  oiaship. 
the  elements  of  the  ship's  rolling  in  still  water  tad  the  wave-teriet 
acting  upon  her  being  given.'    Some  interesting  devdopm«itt  of  the 

Kocess  were  made  by  Sir  William  White  in  a  piper  rnd  before  the 
St.  Nav.  Arch,  in  18S1  on  the  "  Rolling  of  Sailing  Ships,"  in  which 
die  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  and  the  variation  of  the  virtual 
weight  of  the  ship  on  the  wave  arc  included.  The  effect  of  wind- 
pressure  in  heeling  a  shipis  very  much  greater  when  she  isattbecreit 
of  a  wave  than  when  she  is  at  the  trough,  bccau*  her  virtual  w^ht 
b  less.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  when  dealing  with  tailing 
vessels;  the  reduction  of  virtual  weight,  and  therefore  ci  rtehtifV 
moment,  at  the  crest  of  a  wave  being  very  codMderabb,  altnougfi 
the  hceline  moments  due  to  the  wind  suffer  no  such  reduction. 

The  dinerentbl  equation  for  rolEiq;  among  wavet  including  the 
effect  <rf  reshtancet  varying  as  the  first  power  of  the  angular  vdocity 

which  beooiBa  on  mbetkutioa  (KbtiatexpccasedioMfiiiao(«>— 
The  leneial  •olutloa  It— 


when 


W-O-^'+^W""*— -^5^^ 


and  A  and  t  are  arbitrary. 

The  first  term  represents  a  free  oaciUatlen  of  the  ship,  which  In  time 
dies  out,  leavint  a  forced  oadllation  in  the  period  of  the  wavea. 
From  observations  on  rollingj  however,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to 
the  departure  from  exact  umformity  in  the  waves  encountered,  a 
ship  seldom,  if  ever,  completely  forsakes  her  own  natural  period  of 
rolls;  for  each  slieht  alteration  in  the  wave  period  Ti  introduces 
afresh  terms  involvinf  the  free  oscillations  of  the  ship.  In  the 
synchronizini  conditions  where  T»Ti,  the  forced  oaciUatioa  it 
represented  by  ,  ^ 

»--5;0.coa.j. 

the  amplitude  bring  limited  entirely  by  the  resistance;  the  phase 
It  J  before  that  of  the  wave  slope.  The  vessel  is  then  upright 
in  mid-heiKht,  and  inclined  to  its  maximum  anzle  on  the  crest 
and  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave.   The  maximum  amplitude  6  is  given 

by|'9i-a.B.   Since  the  right-hand  term  represents  the  decrement 

of  roll  due  to  resistance,  the  left-hand  side  must  represent  the 
increment  of  roll  due  to  the  wave  in  this  synchroniaing  steady 
motion.  If  this  latter  relation  be  assumed  to  bold  when  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  is  represented  by  the  more  general  deciementil 
equation,  then  the  maidmum  amplitude  6  is  given  by 

In  1804  and  1899  M.  Bertin,  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architect^, 
extended  this  relation  to  cases  in  which  Ti  is  not  eaual  to  T,  obtaining 
at  the  same  time  not  simply  the  angles  of  steady  rolling  for  these 
cases,  but  the  maximum  angles  passed  through  on  the  way  to  the 
steady  condition;  to  these  maximum  angles  he  gave  the  name  of 
'*  apogee  "  rolls. 

In  1896,  at  the  Instltstlon  of  Naval  Architects,  Mr  R.  E.  Fronde 
investigated  the  probable  maximum  amplitude  of  roll  under  the 
lofluenceof  a  non-synchronousand  non-harmonic  swell.  He  imagined 
three  identical  ships,  A,  B  and  C,  the  first  rolling  in  still  water, 
and  the  two  others  placed  in  the  same  swell  assumed  recurrent  in 
period  aTi,  but  not  necessarily  harmonic    Assuming  lesistanc*  to 

vary  at  ^,  then  denoting  the  vessels  by  suffixes,  the  effective  wave 

slope  by  «h.  and  constants  by  K,  K'  and  K', 

•Jir+K^+K'»A"0; 

^-^K4f-^K'fc-K•«^. 


>  See  papeti  on  this  subject  read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Archiiecis  in  1900  by  Professor  Bryan  and  in  1905  and  1909  by  Mr 

A.w.j«iuit.  •s«*rwu./M<.ii/Mitia..i^ 
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whence  the  above  three  relations  hold  at  the  suooesstve  tostantt  and 
consegueatljf  for  all  time.  Hence  the  rolling  of  C  diffen  (rom  that 
of  B  m  having  the  free  otcillations  of  A  in  still  water  Miperpotcd 
upon  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  posaible  to  obtain  any  one  oration  ia 
the  swell,  any  other  motion  due  to  a  different  phase  rcUxioo  betweca 
ship  and  wave  slope  can  be  at  oocx  determined.  A  coavenicnt 
motion  in  the  Bwcli  to  form  a  basis  tor  obtaining  other  motions  is 
the  foixed  oscillation  proper  to  the  swell,  ue.  the  particular  oscillation 
that  is  recurrent  in  the  period  of  the  sweU.  The  amplitude  of  roll 
at  any  instant  is  therefore  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  due  to  the 
forced  oscillation  and  to  an  arbitrary  free  oscillation  in  stiU  water. 
If  the  latter  component  be  regarded  as  perfectly  arbitrary  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  angle  of  roll  obtained  by  postulating  suitable  initial 
conditions;  to  determine  the  practical  limitation  of  rolling,  however, 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  at  or  near  the  commenccmeac 
of  the  motion  then  will  be  a  brief  period  of  no  roll,  and  that  the 
maximum  angle  of  roll  obtained  will  occur  at  no  great  interval 
of  time  after  this  period.  At  the  instant  when  there  m  no  rod,  the 
forced  and  free  oscillations  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in 
phase,  and  the  period  of  maximum  (termed  the  **  criterion  }  ampli- 
tude Qa  wilt  occur  as  soon  as  the  two  components  are  in  phase; 

the  time  interval  between  tbetwoconditions  isnT.  wheie  »■  -^ — - 


It  is  assumed  also  that  during  the  abo^'e  interval — (i)  the  effect  of 

the  swell  was  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  harmonic  wave. 
A  being  the  amplitude  of  the  forced  oscillation  (and  of  the  initial 
free  oscillatior) ;  {2)  the  extinaion  equation  of  the  free  oscillation 

.^soe+bO"  can  be  replac^  by  the  simple  form  — J^*E8, 

Vhcre  E>°a+60*  approximately;  this  has  been  Implied  by  the 

ftbience  of  term*  containing  (j-A    in  the  differential  equation  above. 

The  amplitude  of  the  free  oscillation  during  the  maximum  coU  is. 
from  equation  ^)  Ae~**;  whence 

e»-A(i+r-«). 

Also,  from  equstioo  <9).  the  forced  oscitlatioD  If  given  by 


^.-aVF^^^IH^ 


From  these  equations  Oi  can  be  determined  if  T,  Tj ,  tf ,  6  and  6c  are 
given ;  conversely  if  ©c  is  known,  61  can  be  tentatively  obtained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  criterion  angle  (Oc)  and  the  angle  of 
steady  roll  (A)  for  the'*^ Revenge."  both  without  and  with  bilge  keels, 
obtained  on  the  above-mentioned  assum{xions: 
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Among  the  conclusions  reached  by-Mr  R.  E.  Fronde  in  thecase  of  a 
ship  rolhng  in  a  aniform^swell  were: 

However  non-uniform  mitially,  the  rolling  ultimately  fafts  into  the 
uniform  forced  osdHation;  it  docs  so  the  sooner,  caeterU 
paribus,  the  higher  the  resistance,  and  with  the  fewer  "  cycles  ** 
or  alterations  of  amplitude  of  rolling,  the  ptorc  nearly  syn> 
chronous  the  swell  with  the  ship.  The  amplitude  of  the 
ultimate  uniform  rolling  ^s  an  approximate  mean  of  the 
alternate  maxima  and  mmima  of  the  precedent  non-uniform 
rolling.  If  the  rolling  starts  from  zero,  the  maximum  ampli- 
tude falls  short  of  twice  the  ultimate  uniform  amplitude,  the 
more  so  the  higher  the  resistance  and  the  more  synchronous 
.the  swell;  and  in  a  synchronous  swell  the  maximum  ampli- 
tude cannot  exceed  tne  ultimate  uniform  amplitude,  unless  tt  does 
90  initially. 

In  two  papers  by  Capuin  and  Professor  Kriloff  of  St  Petersburg. 
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■hip,  including  pitdiing  and  rolKng,  is  dealt  with;  every  variatiott 
which  can  reasonably  be  conoetved  is  t  * 


■fend  before  tiM  t:N.A.  In  1896  and  1898,  the  whole  motion  <A  the 

dealt  with;  every  variatiott 
taken  into  account  in  these 

Of  the  various  appliances  adopted  to  reduce  rolling,  the  most 
important  and  successful  are  bilgv  keels.    Some  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  intlucnce  they  exert  on  the  rolling  of  ships,  as 
illustrated  by  H.M.S.     "  Revenge,'*  in  which  there  was  one  bilge 
keel  on  each  side.  200  ft.  in  length  and  \  ft.  in  depth,  tapcrwl 
at  the  extreme  ends.    The  great  value  of  bilge  kccl&  in  diminishing 
roiling  was  pointed  out  by  Frpnde  and  demonstrated  by  him  in  1872 
by<'xpcriment  with  the"  Perseus" and  the"  Greyhound,"  ^  t/,A^   1 
which  were  alike  in  every  essential  resixict,  except  that  the  v^  ?f! 
former  was  not  provided  with  bilge  kctls  and  the  latter  --/j^^T* 
wa!-^.    Tlic  general  conclusion  was  that  the  rolling  of  the  """■*• 
"  Greyhound,"  was  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  "  Perseus." 

iJilge  keels  were  usual  in  warships  until,  in  the  design  of  the 
"  Royal  Sovereign  "  class,  it  was  decided  not  to  fit  them,  owing  to 
the  large  dimensions  of  the  vessels  and  the  difticultics  in  certain 
circumstances  of  docking  them  if  provided  with  bilge  keels.  Ulti- 
mately one  of  the  class,  the  *'  Kcpulsc,"  had  them  fitted  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  and  the  effect  on  her  rolling  was  so  marked  that  it 
was  resolved  to  fit  them  10  all  the  sliips  of  the  class.  Before  fitting 
them  on  the  "  Revenge,"  a  careful  programme  was  drawn  up  ol 
ex()criments  to  be  made  before  and  after  the  bilge  keels  were  fitted; 
and  on  carrying  out  this  programme  some  valuable  results  m-cre 
oblaincd.  The  experiments  were  made  at  Spithcad  in  smooth 
water,  the  general  effect  of  the  bilge  keels  was  to  reduce  the 
rolling  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount  When,  instead  of  having 
no  motion  in  the  line  ahead,  the  ship  had  a  speed  of  \2  knots, 
an  even  greater  reduction  in  the  rolling  was  obscr\-ed.  Their  effect 
on  other  qualities  of  ships  is  on  the  whole  beneficial,  and  in  general 
little,  if  any.  reduction  in  speed  has  resulted  from  their  use.  The 
exjHjrience  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  bilge  keels  has  been 
repoated  in  America.  Bilge  keels  were  omitted  for  the  same  reasons 
as  they  were  in  the  "  Rojal  Sovereign  "  class;  they  were  afterftards 
fitted  in  the  U.S.S.  "Oregon,"  experimental  investigation  U-ing 
made  both  without  and  with  them,  and  the  general  condusioa 
arrived  at  was  that  the  roll^g  was  diminisbed  by  two-thirds  by  the 
adoption  of  the  bilge  keels. 

A  method  for  reducing  rolling  of  ships  ia  a  sea-way  by  the 
use  of  water-chambcrs  was  devised  by  the  writer  in  1874  in 
connexion  with  the  design  of  the  "  Inflexible,"  which  was  expected 
to  be  a  bad  rcHlcr.  It  consists  in  fitting  one  Or  more  tanks 
across  the  ship  of  such  shape  that  when  filled  to  a  suitable 
h«ght  with  water  the  motion  of  the  wAtcr  from  side  to  side  as  the 
voMel  rolls  LB  such  as  to  retard  the  rolling.  Let  fig.  30  represent  a 
series  of  transverse  sections  of  a  ship  fitted  with  a  water-chamber, 
in  various  positions  in  rolling  from  port  to  starbwud;  and  suppose 
the  watar  to  move  so  as  to  be  most  effective  in  queHing  rolling. 
Let  G  represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  including  tM 
water  in  the  chamber,  g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tne  water  in  the 
chamber,  and  B  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ^ip;  and  let  the 
arrows  over  the  sections  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  is 
rolling  at  the  instant  considered.  In  position  No.  i  suppose  the 
ship  to  have  aeached  the  extreme  heel  to  port  and  to  be  on 
the  point  of  commencing  the  return  roll,  then  g  should  have 
rc«u^ed  the  middle  line  on  its  way  down  towards  the  port 
side  and  the  righting  couple  will  be  that  due  to  the  angle  ol 
heel,  supposing  the  water  to  be  a  fixed  weight  amidships.  In 
the  position  No.  a  the  ship  has  performed  part  of  the  roll  back 
towards  the  upright;  the  water  will  have  moved  farther  dcwo 
the  incline,  so  that  c-will  be  some  distance  from  the  middle  line 
on  the  port  side  as  shown,  and  therefore  G  will  also  have  mo\-ed 
out  from  the  middle  line  on  the  port  tide;  hence  the  rightinjg 
couple  will  be  less  than  what  would  correspond  to  the  angle  of  neelu 
the  water  were  a  fixed  wright  amidships.  In  position  No.  3  the  ihip 
hat  just  reached  the  upright  and  wUl  be  moving  with  the  maximum 
angular  velocity;  the  water  will  have  moved  still  farther  doi^'n  the 
incline,  and  {  will  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  middle  line  on 
the  port  side,  and  therefore  G  wfll  have  moved  farther  out  from  the 
middle  line,  whereas  B  will  have  returned  to  the  middle  Une;  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  ship  and  the  upu-ard  pressure  of  the  water 
will  form  a  couple  tending  to  retard  the  ship's  rotation,  although  she 
is  for  the  moment  in  the  upright  position.  In  the  position  No.  4  the 
ship  is  heeling  over  to  starboard  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water 
is  retumif^  towards  the  middle  line;  but  it  ana  G  are  atiU  on  the 


Fic.  30. 


port  aide,  and  the  righting  couple  ts  therefore  greater  than  that 
corresponding  to  the  angle  of  heel  of  the  ship  and  a  fixed  oeotre  of 
grsvfty  amitnhips.    In  tne  position  No.  s  the  ^ip  has  raomefttarily 
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come  to  rest  at  the  end  <f  the  •tarboard  roll,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  water  should  have  again  reached  the  middle  line,  and  IM 
righting  couple  should  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the 
water-chamber.  tJuxpt  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  displacement  and 
the  vertical  poaitbn  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  same  t»roci.si  is 
repeated  on  the  ship's  roll  back  from  starboard  to  port.  Thus  the 
water-chamber  reduces  the  angle  of  roll  of  thcshi--  [  FiiL^lv  by  rr.  Klify- 
ing  the  riehtiojK  couple  acting  upon  her  throug  -.l.--  i  :;  i,   ;  it 

increases  the  righting  couple  which  opposes  the  niuixun  us  ti.^  Jiip 
heels  over,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the  heel,  and  on  the  return 
roU  it  lessens  the  righting  couple  and  causes  the  ship  to  move  more 
slowly  than  she  othen^'ise  would,  so  that  she  acquires  less  angular 
momentum  on  reaching  the  upright,  and  therefore  tends  to  roU  less 
deroly  the  other  way. 

Two  water-chamSers  were  orizinally  contemplated  in  the  old 
InlUxiUc*  but  the  space  occupied  oy  one  of  these  was  required  for 
other  .... 
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Other  purposes,  and  only  one,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  was  51  ft. 
long  (across  the  ship),  and  14  ft.  wide  (fore  and  aft),  was  finally 
fittfld.  This  was  shown  to  reduce  the  rolling  by  abOut  33  %. 
Several  ships  have  since  been  fitted  with  this  device.^ 

In  addition  to  trials  at  sea  to  ascertain  the  diminution  of  roll  by 
this  means,  still-water  rolling  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the 
**  EdinburKh  "  and  compared  witn  the  results  obuihcd  with  a  model 

water<hamber  on  a  linear  scale  of  ^^<  loaded  so  that  its  period  and 

■(ability  corresponded  to  those  of  the  ship.  A  close  agreement  was 
observed  between  the  behaviour  of  the  model  and  the  ship;  and 
this  enabled  the  experiments  to  be  carried  out  over  a  larger  range 
of  conditions  than  would  have  been  practicable  with  the  ship  alone. 
The  model  was  supported  on  knife  edges  and  connected  to  a  paddle 
partially  immened  in  the  wuter  of  a  tank;  this  was  adjusted  to 
represent  to  scale  the  natural  extinction  of  roll  in  the  ship  without 


was 
given 


Anqle  of  Roll  in  de9r««s 
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the  water-chamber.  The  lensth  of  the  chamber  (in  the  ship) 
16  ft.;  and  widths  of  43  ft..  51I  ft.  and  67  ft.  were  niccessivcly  g 
to  it.  The  dis^acement  of  the  ship  was  about  7500  tons;  the 
period  10  seconds;  and  the  metaceatnc  height  7*53  ft.  On  experi- 
menting with  different  depths  of  water,  it  was  found  that  the  maxi- 
mum extinctive  effect  at  all  angles  of  roHwah  obtained  with  the  depth 
at  which  the  period  of  motion  of  the  water  from  side  to  side  of  the 
tank  is  equal  to  the  period  of  the  ship.  The  best  depths  were  found 
lobe3-3ft.and33S  ft.  with  breadthsof  43  ft.  and  51)  ft.  r^pectively, 
thus  amcing  dosiely  with  the  theoretical  formula,  s^ViX.  for  the 
speed  «  a  soRtary  wave  across  the  water-chamber.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  water  rushed  across  the  tank  in  a  breaking  wave  or  bore, 
and  consumed  energy  in  its  passage  and  through  its  violent  impact 
with  the  sides  of  the  unk.  With  other  depths,  the  motion  ol  the 
water,  at  moderate  angles,  took  the  form  of  a  slope  gently  alternating 
from  side  to  side  at  small  angles  of  roll ;  and  the  effect  was  practically 
non -extinctive.  With  the  cntical  depth  the  growth  of  the  resistance 
to  rolling  commenced  almost  at  nro  anftle;  but,  with  other  depths, 
the  extinction  was  nearly  nil,  until  a  certain  angle  of  roll  was  attained, 
wboae  amount  increased  with  the  departure  from  the  critical  depth. 
At  the  larger  angles  of  roll,  the  disadvantage  of  the  departure  from 
the  critical  ds^b  was  not  marked.  The  resistance  of  the  chamber 
incrrased  considerably  with  the  breadth;  the  value  of  the  5il-ft. 
chamber  was  roughly  twice  and  that  of  the  67-ft.  chamber  three 
\  that  of  the  434t.  chamber. 


In  order  to  compare  the  effect  of  water-chamben  with  that  of  other 
methods  o(  extinction,  it  is  observed  that  the  resistance  due  to  the 
former  increases  slowly  at  large  angles  of  roll.  The  effectiveness  of 
bilge  kceb,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  rapidly  as  the  angle  of  roll 
incieaaea.  It  was  found  that .  with  i  a*  roll,  the  resistance  of  the  water- 
chamber  was  equivalent  to  that  of  3  ft.  oil  additional  bilge  keel ;  but 
at  17}*  the  water-chamber  was  relatively  about  half  as  effective. 
With  3*  of  roll,  however,  the  watcr<harober  was  about  9  times  as 


*  See  paper  on  "  A  Method  of  Reducing  the  Rolling  of  Ships  at 
iM  **  is  Tmw.  ImtL  H09,  Anhs,  1883. 


effective  as  the  additional  bilge  keeL  Fig.  3 1  shows  the'comparati vs 

raf'.i  <)[  extinction  under  the  various  conditions.' 

>\'ati'r-chamlM.Ts  have  been  successfully  employed  to  limit  the 
rolling  motions  at  sea.  in  ships  of  the  old  "  Inflexible,"  "  Edinburgh  '* 
and  "  Admiral  "  classes,  and  in  other  warshijw  and  merchant  vessels. 

Sir  John  Thoniycroft  de\iscd  an  arrangement  for  overcoming  the 
rolling  motion  of  a  ship  amoiik'st  waves,  consisting  of  a  weight 
carried  from  side  to  side  so  as  always  to  oppose  the  nccling  couple 
caused  by  the  wave  sbpc.  The  weight  was  automatically  worked 
by  apparatus  controlled  by  two  pendulums  (or  their  equivalent),  one 
of  which — a  long  period  pendulum — remained  vertical,  and  the  other 
— a  short-period  pendulum — placed  itself  perpendicular  to  the 
effective  wave  slope.  The  gear  was  fitted  on  a  yacht  of  about  230 
ton*  displacement,  the  moving  weight  being  8  tons;  and  the  net 
effect  in  this  case  was  to  reduce  the  rolling  by  about  one-half.  (Sec 
Trans.  Jnsl.  Nav.  Archs.  1892.) 

An  interesting  application  of  the  gyroscope  to  the  diminution  of 
rolling  was  devised  liy  Dr  O.  Schlick,  and  fitter!  by  him  to  the  S.S. 
"  See-bar."  The  principle  of  its  action,  the  details  of  the  gear,  and  a 
description  of  the  trials  are  given  in  papers  read  before  the  Inst.  Nav. 
Archs.  in  1904  and  1907.  Particulars  of  the  *"  See-bar  "  were;  length 
I  iG  ft.,  breadth  1 1  -7  ft.,  draught  3-4  ft.,  displacement  56  tons,  meta- 
centric height  1-64  ft.,  and  ix-'riod  of  double  roll  (gyroscope  at  rest) 
4-14  seconds.  Thefly-whcclof  the  gyroscope  was  one  metre  in  external 
diameter,  weighed  iloo  lb.  and  it  was  nin  at  1600  revolutions  per 
minute;  its  axis  was  initially  vertical,  and  the  casing  containing  the 
wheel  was  capable  of  revolving  about  a  horizontal  athwartship  axis, 
the  centre  ol  gravity  of  the  apparatus  lying  slightly  below  this  axis.  A 
brake  was  fitted  to  control  the  longitudinal  oscillations  of  the  casing. 
When  the  wheel  was  revolving  and  the  axis  held  by  thebmkc,  no  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  motion  of  the  ship;  but  when  the  axis  was 
allowed  to  oscillate  freely  in  the  middle-line  plane  the  period  of  roll  was 
lengthened  to  6  seconds,  but  no  other  extinctive  effect  was  obtained. 
By  suitably  damping  the  longitudinal  oscillations  of  the  g>Toscopc, 
however,  by  means  of  the  brake,  a  large  extinctive  effect  upon  the 
rolling  was  experienced;  and  during  the  trials  made,  the  apparatus 
stopped  practically  all  rolling  motion, 

Tne  eouations  for  the  pitching  motions  of  a  vessel  are  identical  in 
form  witn  those  for  rolling;  and  the  preceding  remarks  are,  in  general, 
equally  applicable  to  pitching.  In  a  large  number  of  ships  pftchiam 
the  period  for  pitching  is  approximately  one-half  of  that  t^aO^ 
for  rolling;  but  the  angles  attained  are  considerably  less.  tteaviaM* 
Where  control  over  the  longitudinal  positions  of  weights 
is  possible,  e.g.  in  small  sailing  vessels,  weights  are  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ends  in  order  to  shorten  the  period,  the  safety  of 
short  ships  and  boats  being  secured  when  the  deck  is  maintained  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  wave  slope  (r.  remarks  by  Froude 
ante). 

The  single  period  for  heaving  and  dipping  oscillations  is  equal  to 

w  \j~=r,  when  W  is  the  displacement  in  tons,  and  T'  the  tons  per  inch 

immersion.      \Vhcn    proceeding   across   waves   of   apparent    scmi- 

Ti* 
period  Ti,  forced  heaving  oscillations  of  semi-amplitude    a'TTTfJ 

are  obtained,  where  T  is  the  single  period  of  dip,  and  23  is  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  statical  positions  of  the  ship  on  crest 
and  in  troueh  of  wave.  These  oscillations  combine  witn  the  free 
dipping  oscillations  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  initial  motion, 
the  resultant  motion  being  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  longi- 
tudinal bending  momenta  in  the  ship  caused  by  the  waves.  (See 
section  Strength.) 

F^iiching  or  rolling  is  frequently  the  cause  of  dipping  oscillation*, 
and  the  motion  is  tncn  termed  uneasy;  this  action  may  be  of  im- 
poaance  in  ships  whose  sides  near  the  water-line  have  a  considerable 
slope  to  the  vertical,  since  any  rolling  motion  is  then  accompanied  by 
vertical  oscillations  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  may  also  be  shown 
that  forced  dipping  oscillations  of  considerable  amplitude  are  ob- 
tained when  the  period  of  roll  (or  pitch)  in  such  cases  approximates 
to  twice  the  dipping  periled;  the  complex  nature  of  the  resistances 
attending  the  motion  of  the  ship  has,  however,  prevented  a  complete 
investigation  being  made. 

Interference  alw  occurs  between  the  rolling  and  pitching  move- 
ments of  a  ship,  when  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  wedges  of  im- 
mersion and  emersion  for  moderate  angles  of  heel  are  separated  by  a 
considerable  distance  longitudinally;  and  occasionally  uneasy  rolling 
of  a  peculiar  character  is  caused  thereby. 

Resistance. 
The  resistance  of  a  ship  in  steady  motion,  or  the  force  exerted 

by  the  surrounding  water  on  the  hull,  opposing  its  progress,  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  thrust  of  the  propellers.  The  ship  is 
subjected  to  a  system  of  balanced  forces,  each  of  which  is  in  sonic 
degree  affected  by  the  others.  It  is  convenient,  however,  first 
to  confine  attention  to  the  resistance  of  the  hull,  assuming  the 

'  Six-  ^laper  entitled  "  The  Use  of  Water-Chambers  for  Reducing 
the  RolUng  of  Ships  at  Sea."  Trans,  Inst.  Nav.  Arcks.  1865. 
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propdier  to  be  removed,  and  the  ship  to  be  towed  tbroogb 
undisturbed  water.  Under  these  conditions  the  power  expended 
in  towing  the  vessel  is  termed  the  ejective  horse  power,  and  is 
oonsidecably  less  tbao  the  indicated  horse  power  exerted  by  the 
propelling  engines  at  the  same  speed.  The  relation  between  the 
effective  and  indicated  horse  powers,  and  the  effect  of  the 
propcUen  on  the  resisuncc  o(  the  ship  will  be  discussed  under 
Proptdsiont  below. 

If  a  body  of  "  fair  "  form.  i^.  without  abruptness  or  discontinuity 
in  its  surface,  moves  umTormly  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  of  an  incompressible  and  perfect  fluid,  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
resistance  isexpcricnccd,  and  the  uniform  mox'\on^\\\,caettrii  paribus, 
continue  indefinitely.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  is  extremely  small, 
except  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  body.  A  clearer  conception  of 
the  mteraction  of  fluid  and  t)odv  is  obtained  by  impressing  upon 
the  whole  system  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  body, 
which  then  t>ecomc«  motionless  and  is  situated  in  a  uniform  stream 
of  the  fluid.  The  particles  of  fluid  move  in  a  scries  of  lines  termed 
"stream  lines";  and  the  surface  formed  by  all  the  stream  lines 
passing  through  a  small  closed  contour  is  termed  a  "  stream  tube." 
If  a  denote  the  area  of  a  stream  tube,  assumed  sufficiently  small  for 
the  velocity  t  at  a  point  within  it  to  be  sensibly  unilorra  across  a 
section,  then,  since  no  fluid  is  leaving  or  entering  the  tube, 

a.v*constant 
throughout  its  len({th.    The  motion  of  the  fluid  is  also  subject  to 
Bernoulli's  energy  quotation — 


few  and  k  bcine  respectively  the  fluid  pressure*  the  denuty  and  the 
ight  above  a  nxed  datum. 

The  remaining  conditions  affecting  tbe  flow  and  determining  the 
forms  of  the  stream  lines  are  purely  geometrical,  and  depend  on  the 
form  of  the  body. 

The  motion  in  a  perfect  fluid  flowing  past  bodies  of  a  few  simple 
suthcmatical  forms  has  been  investigated  with  success,  but  in  the 
general  case  the  forms  of  the  streamlines  can  only  be  obtained  by 
approximate  methods.  It  is  evident  that  the  flow  is  in  all  rases 
reversible  since  the  equations  arc  unaltered  when  the  sign  of  v  is 
changed:  on  the  other  hand  any  resistance  must  always  oppose 
the  morion,  and  therefore,  as  statra  above,  there  can  be  no  resistance 
under  these  conditions. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  motion  of  a  ship  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  (or  that  of  a  stream   of    water 
flowing  past  a  stationary  vessel) 
^'■"  differ    from    those   hitherto    as- 

'  sumed;  and  resistance  is  experi- 
enced through  various  causes. 
Frictional  resistance  results  from  tbe  rubbing 
o(  the  water  past  the  surface  of  the  hull; 
eddy  resistances  are  caused  by  local  discon* 
tinuitics,  such  as  shaft  brackets;  and 
resistance  due  to  wind  is  experienced  on 
tbe  hull  and  ufiper  works.  Moreover,  the 
stream-line  motion,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  water  at  the  ends  of  the  ship:  from 
the  energy  equation  above,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pressure  is  increased,  resulting  in  an  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  those  places.  A  wave  is  thus  formed  at  the  bow  and 
stem,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  energy  for  its  maintenance  and 
entailing  additional  resistance. 

Of  th:se  components  of  resistance,  that  due  to  eddy  making  u 
usually  small ;  eddying  is  caused  by  blunt  beginnings  or  endings, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  the  water-lines  and  underwater  fittings. 
Air  resistance  also  is  generally  of  small  importance;  in  the  "  Grey- 
hound "  (unncged)  it  constituted  1-4%  of  the  total  resistance  at 
10  knots  in  calm  weather,  and  in  a  large  Atlantic  liner  at  35  knots 
it  absorbs  about  4%  of  the  total  power.  In  the  case  of  average 
ships,  unrigged  or  with  moderate  top-hamper,  the  proportion  of  air 
resistance  is  probably  lens  than  the  latter  value.  Tnc  effect  of  wind 
and  rough  weather  on  the  speed  of  ships  is  also  largely  due  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  and  other  motion  of  the  sea,  the  additional 
effect  of  which  is  indeterminate. 

The  difference  between  the  total  resistance  and  that  due  to  skin 
friction  is  termed  the  residuary  rcsl'ttance;  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
it  ap^icars  that  it  consists  principally  of  the  resistance  due  to  wave- 
making.  Since  the  action  of  tne  waves  is  such  as  to  distort  the 
stream  lines  near  the  hull,  and  the  form  of  the  waves  is  in  turn  affected 
by  the  frictional  wake,  the  frictional  and  wave-making  resistances  of  a 
ship  are  to  some  extent  mutually  dependent.  It  is  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  neglect  the  interaction  of  these  constituents,  and  to  assume 
that  the  whole  resistance  is  obtained  by  simple  summation  of  its 
component  paru  as  calculated  independently.  Considerable  justi- 
fication for  this  assumption  is  furnished  by  the  close  agreement 
between  the  results  of  experimenu  on  models  and  on  ships, 
where  the  proportion  of  fnaional  to  total  resistance  u  greatly 
different. 
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Since  the  action  and  the  reaction  of  the  water  pressure  on  the 
hullofashipareequalandopposite,  forward  momentum  is  generated 
in  the  water  at  such  a  rattrthat  the  increase  of  momentum  wmhm 
per  second  is  equal  to  the  total  resistance.  The  water  w*a». 
participai  in^  in  the  forward  movement  is  termed  the  tcaite:  tbe  portion 
of  the  wake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  propellers  is  found  to  have  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  propulsion  of  the  ship.  Expcrimcnis  were  made 
by  Mr  Calvert  {Trans.  I  ml.  N.A.  1B9J)  to  determine  the  wake  velocity 
with  a  model  of  length  28}  ft.  and  displacement  2-^  tons.  Tbe 
extent  of  the  wake  was  measured  at  various  positions  in  the  length, 
and  its  maximum  velocity  was  observed  to  be  0-67  times  the  speed 
of  tbe  ship.  Abreast  the  screw  the  mean  velocity  ratio  over  an  area 
of  the  same  breadth  (3  66  fi.)  as  the  ship  and  of^ depth  equal  to  the 
draught  (I'S^  ft.)  was  o-ig,  of  which  about  005  was  ascrit>ed  to 
frictional  resistance.  In  Rtp,  Brit.  Assoc.  1874  is  contained  an 
investigation  by  Froude  of  the  extent  of  the  frictional  wake  and  its 
velocity  distribution  based  on  the  equality  of  the  resistance  to  tbe 
momentum  added  per  second.  It  may  be  here  obfcrved  that  for 
any  ship  propelled  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  uniform  ^Kcd  tbe 
momentum  generated  in  tbe  stcrnward  race  from  the  propdier  la 
coual  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  fomard  wake  due  to  tne  hull. 
The  motion  of  the  water  as  a  whole  thus  consists  of  a  circulatory 
disturbance  advancing  with  the  ship,  and  having  no  linear 
momentum. 

The  whole  of  the  resistance  at  low  speeds,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  at  higher  speeds,  is  due  to  surface  friction,  i^.  to  tbe 
eddying  belt  surrounding  tnc  hull  which  is  caused  by  the 
tangential  frictional  action  between  the  water  and  the  out-  ^ 
Mdcskin.  It  isnoarly  independent  of  the  form  of  ihc  vessel; 
and  is  conveniently  estimated  from  the  results  of  experiments  made 
by  towing  in  a  tanic  planks  coated  with  various  surfaces.  The  most 
important  of  such  experiments  were  those  made  by  Froude  in  tbe 
experimental  lank  at  Chelston  Cross,  Torquay.-  The  object  was  to 
obtain  the  laws  of  variation  of  resistance  with  the  speed,  the  length, 
and  the  quality  of  the  surface.  A  dvnamometnc  apparatus  by 
which  the  planks  were  towed  was  used  to  register  the  resistance; 
tbe  planks  were  given  a  fine  edge  at  each  end  to  avoid  eddy  nuking. 
and  were  fully  immersed  in  order  that  no  waves  ^ould  be  formed. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association, 
1872  and  1874.  In  the  following  extract  n  is  the  index  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  resistance  varies,  A  the  mean  resistance  per  square  foot 
of  surface  over  the  length  siaicd,  and  B  the  resistance  per  square  foot 
at  the  after  end  of  the  plank;  both  A  and  B  refer  to  a  velocity  of 
10  ft.  per  second  in  fresh  water. 
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Tbese  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  formub- 
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R  being  the  frictional  resistance,  S  the  arcn  of  surface,  V  tbe  speed, 
w  the  density  of  the  water,  /  a  coefficient  dopcndinf;  on  the  nature 
and  length  of  the  surface,  and  11  the  Index  of  (he  sp<«i;  the  values 
of /and  It  can  be  readily  obnined  from  the  above  table.  It  is  seen 
that  the  resistance  varies  as  the  density  of  the  waifT,  but  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  pressure;  it  diminishes  as  the  Icnplh  of  tbe  surface 
increases,  on  account  of  the  frictional  w.ikc,  which  reduces  the 
velocity  of  rubbing  between  the  water  and  the  surface  towards  the 
after  end.  The  index  n  n  1-83  for  a  varnished  surface  equivalent 
to  the  freshly  painted  hull  of  a  ship.  The  results  oil  Froude's  ex- 
periments are  closely  corroborated  by  similar  experiments  under- 
taken  by  the  late  Dr  Tideman. 

When  applying  the  data  to  ships  of  length  greater  than  50  ft., 
the  cocfiicient  B,  denoting  the  resistance  50  ft.  from  the  bow.  Is 
assumed  to  remain  unaltered  at  all  greater  distances  astern.  The 
velocity  of  rubbing  is  assumed  ec^ual  to  the  speed  of  the  ^ip,  any 
slight  variation  due  to  stream-line  action  being  neglected.  The 
welted  surface  S,  when  not  directly  calculated,  can  be  estimated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  tbe  formula — 

where  V  ts  the  volume  of  displacement,  L  tbe  length,  and  D  the 
mean  draught. 

The  resistance  due  to  wa\'e  making,  although  inconsklerabW  at 
low  speeds,  is  of  importance  at  moderate  and  at  high  _. 
speeds:  it  constitutes  the  greater  portion  oc  the  total  ,  "^ 
lesistaocc  in  fast  ships. 
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By  unprcMing,  u  above,  «  nuUble  velocity  on  the  whole  system 
of  snip  and  water,  the  probleni  »  reduced  to  one  of  steady  motion 
ID  a  stream  flowing  past  a  stationary  ahm.  The  stream  tubes, 
originally  of  uniform  width,  become  oroaoer  on  approaching  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  attain  cbeir  greatest  brcadtn  close  to  the 
stem.  Proceeding  aft*  the  tubes  contract,  and  near  amidships  they 
become  smaller  toan  they  were  originally;  an  enlargement  in  the 
tubea  agaia  takes  (dace  near  the  stem.  The  changes  in  siae  and 
velocity  in  the  stieam  tubes  lead  to  oorrcsponding  alterations  of 
presaun  in  accordance  with  the  energy  equation,  which  alterations 
appear  as  elevstionB  and  depressions  of  the  surface  forming  what  is 
tcnned  the  ttatkal  wav«  system.  If  this  were  a  permanent  system, 
no  retistance  to  the  motion  of  the  ^Ip  would  be  caused  thereby. 
The  surface  disturbance,  however,  is  subject  to  the  dynamic^ 
laws  underlying  the  propagation  of  waves;  in  consequence  the 
wave  formation  diffeis  from  the  "  statical  wave,"  the  crest 
laoging  astern  of  the  "  statical "  wave  crest,  and  the  ship  being 
foUowed  by  a  train  of  waves  whose  lengths  are  appropriate  to 
the  speed  attained.  The  energy  within  tne  wave  system  travels 
backward  iciative  to  the  ship  at  one-haU  its  speed ;  the  resistance 
cxperienoed  by  the  ship  is  due  to  the  stemward  drain  of  the  wave 
eder^  which  requirea  work  to  be  done  on  the  ship  to  replace  that 
absorbed  by  the  waves. 

The  form  of  tbe  wave  system  Is  not  susceptible  of  comfrfete 
mathematical  investigation;  but  the  circumstances  are  approxi- 
nately  realized  and  the  conditions  considerably  simf^ified  when  the 
actions  of  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessel  are  each  replaced  by  the 
piathematicil  oonoeptioA  of  a  "  pressure  point."  This  consists  of 
•n  infinitely  large  pressure  applied  over  an  indefinitely  small  region 
ol  tbe  water  eunace;  it  is  assumed  to  move  forward  m  place  oTthe 
■hip  throwh  still  water,  or,  equally,  to  be  stationary  in  a  uniform 
atrcara.  Tne  rasuhing  wave  system  has  been  investigated  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  others^  It  is  found  to  consist  of  a  local  disturbance 
snmMUiding  the  pressure  point  and  depending  on  the  pressure 
distribution  oombuied  with  a  series  of  waves  which  are  confined 
within  two  straight  lines  drawn  backwards  through  the  pressure 

point  and  making  angles  of  about  30*  \tzn'*j^)  with  the  line  of 

nMtion.  The  waves  within  this  region  extend  indefinitely  astern 
with  crests  crossing  the  line  of  motion  perpendicularly.  The  crest 
lines  are  Blightly  curved,  convex  to  the  pressure  point,  and  at  the 
bounding  lines  form  cusps  whose  tangents  are  inclined  to  tbe  line  of 

flow  at  an  an^  of  about  36*  ('*d'^ V? /  '^^  ^^'^'^  ^^"^  afterwards 
curve  forward  towards  the  pressure  point.  Tbe  distance  apart  of 
tbe  transverse  wave  crests  is  equal  to  the  length  /  of  wave  appro- 
priate to  the  speed  v,  as  cxprctsed  in  the  formula  ^»ff/as-.  These 
resolta  are  of  interest  since  they  are  in  agreement  in  many  respects 
irith  those  «l  actual  observation  lor  ships  and  models,    in  fig.  33, 
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Fig.  3a. 

teproduocd  from  apaperln  the  I.NA.  1S77.  icnd  by  Froude,  is  shown 
tlw  bow-wave  system  obuined  from  a  modd,  whxh  is  also  illustra- 
tive of  that  produced  by  ships  of  all  types.  It  appears  therefore 
that  two  types  of  waves  accompany  a  ihip — (i)  diverging  waves 
having  sharply  defined  crests  placed  in  echelon,  the  foremost  wave 
akme  extending  to  tbe  ship;  (a)  transvene  waves  limited  in  breadth 
by  the  diverging  cresu  and  reaching  the  sides  of  the  vessel  through- 
out its  length.  These  compare  with  the  crest  lines  obtained  in  the 
above  hycmdynamical  investigation;  the  transverse  and  diverging 
waves  oorrcapond  to  the  different  portions  of  tbe  crest  lirws  whkn 
ate  septfratea  by  the  cusps. 

Since  tbe  bow  diverging  waves  are  not  in  contact  whh  the  ship 
except  at  the  bow,  the  energy  spent  in  their  maintenance  travels 
away  from  the  ship  and  la  lost.  A  diverging  wave  system  of  similar 
form  but  of  smauiBr  dimensions  attends  the  passage  of  the  stem; 
and  tbe  resistance  due  to  the  diverging  syMems  of  waves  is  therefore 
the  sum  of  its  componenu  at  the  bow  and  stern.  foUowfng  a  regular 


although  unknown  taw,  tncrea^ng  with  the  speed,  and  depending 
considerably  on  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  stem. 

On  the  other  hand  tne  inteKerence  between  the  transverse  bow 
and  stem  wave  systems  produces  a  stern  wave  in  contact  with  the 
ship;  the  resistance  due  to  the  resultant  transverse  wave  system 
depends  therefore  on  the  phase  relation  between  the  waves  of  tbe 
component  systems.  1  he  cSect  of  interference  on  the  wave  resistance 
was  invest^ted  by  Froude  {Tratu.  I.NA.  1877)  by  means  of 
experiments  on  a  senes  of  models  having  the  same  entrance  and  run, 
but  in  which  tbe  length  of  parallel  middle  .body  was  varied.  At 
constant  speed  curves  of  residuary  resistance  on  a  length  l^se  con- 
sisted  of  humps  and  hollows,  whose  spacing^  was  constant  and 
approximately  equal  to  the  wave  length  appropriate  to  the  speed ;  the 
amplitude  of  the  fluctuation  diminished  as  the  length  increued. 
For  a  given  length  the  rcnduary  resistance  in  general  increased  at  a 
high  power  of  the  speed ;  but  it  was  also  subject  to  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions  whose  magnitude  and  spacing  increased  with  the  speed.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  were  full^  analysed  in  18S1  by  Mr  R.  E. 
Froude,  who  showed  that  a  reduction  m  the  reastance  occurred  when 
the  trough  of  the  bow  wave  coincided  with  the  crest  of  the  component 
stem  wave,  the  resultant  wave  system  being  of  relat  ively  small  dimen- 
sions. Conversely,  the  resistance  was  abnormally  increased  when 
the  crests  of  the  bow  and  stem  S3rstems  coincided.  The  fluctuation  in 
the  resistance  thereby  obtained  was  smaller  when  the  length  of 
middle  body  became  greater,  owing  to  the  greater  degradation  of  the 
bow  wavesystematthestera  through  viscosity  and  lateral  spreading. 
For  very  considerable  lengths  of  middle  body,  the  height  01  the  boiw 
wave  system  at  the  stcra  was  insufhcient  to  produce  interference  or 
affect  the  resistance. 

The  speed  in  knots  (V)  of  a  wave  b  related  to  the  length  in  feet  (/) 
by  the  formula  V*»  i*8l.  If  L'  be  the  distance  apart  of  tbe  com-, 
ponent  bow  and  stem  waves  (which  ts  generally  rathfr  sreater  than 
the  length  of  the  ship),  relatively  smau  resistance  would  be  antici- 
pated when  V  is  approximately  equal  to  3-6  L'  or  any  odd  sub- 
multiple  of  3>6  L';  on  the  other  hand  when  V  was  not  greatly 
different  from  1-8  L'.  or  any  submultiple  of  1*8  L',  abnormal  wave 
resistance  would  be  developed.  This  result  is  to  a  great  extent  con- 
firmed by  experience  with  ships  of  all  classes;  for  economical  pro- 
pulsion at  a  speed  V,  the  length  L  of  a  ship  should  be  generally 
equal  to  or  slightly  less  than  V\  corresponding  to  the  "  favourable  * 

V 
value  of  about  1*3  of  the  ratio  -p ;  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and 

umilar  vessels  of  extremely  high  speed  constitute  an  exception,  the 
value  of  the  ratio^  being  then  frequently  as  great  as 4,  which  ap> 

proxiraatdy  coincides  with  the  highest  "favouraUe    value  of  ■^. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  resistance  experienced  by  ships 
through  wave  making  makes  it  evident  that  the  conditions  undo^ 
lying  wave  resistance  arc  too  complex  to  enable  its  amount  -^  . 
to  be  directly  estimated  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  Z^ 
friaional  resistance.  Experiments  also  show  that  there  is  ^|~^ 
no  simple  law  connecting  wave  rcustance  with  siae,  form  F^'""* 
or  speed.  The  cfTcci  of  size  alone,  ix.  the  scale  of  the  experiment. 
can,  however,  be  eliminated  by  nicans  of  the  "  principle  ol 
similitude  "  enunciated  by  Newton,  which  is  applicable  with  certain 
limitations  to  ail  dynamical  systems.  Tbe  extension  of  this 
principle  forms  the  foundation  of  at!  methods  emptoyed  practically 
(or  estimating  the  residuary  resistance  and  horse  power  of  ships. 
The  principle  states  that  in  two  g<;timetrically  and  mechanlcaUy 
similar  systems,  whose  linear  dimensions  vary  as  the  squares  of  tM 
velocities  of  the  correApunding  parti<  tea,  and  whose  forces  vary  as 
thi  ir  masses,  the  motions  of  the  two  systems  will  be  similar.  A  proof 
of  this  theorem  follows  at  once  from  tlie  et^uations  of  motion  for  any 
perticle.  The  law  of  comiurison,  which  M  the  application  ^origin- 
ally made  by  Froude)  of  the  principle  of  similitude  to  the  resistance 
of  shil)s,  \s  enunciatei]  ns  follows: 

"  If  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  ship  be  %  times  those  of  its  modd, 
and  the  resistances  of  the  latter  be  Ri,  R»,  Ra»  .  .  .  at  speeds 

Vi.  Vi,  Vi tlien  the  resistances  of  the  ship  at  the  *corTCSpood- 

ing  speeds'  V,  V».  V,  Vn,  Vi  Vn.  ■■.  will  be  Rja*,  Rin*,  Ran*.... 
and  therefore  the  eflcciivc  horse  powers  at  oorreqwnding  qiecds  aie 
Increased  in  the  ratio  n*;  i." 

It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  underlying  the  principle 
of  similitude  are  satisfied  by  all  the  components  of  resistance,  when 
the  law  of  comparison  Is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  between  tbe  total  resistances  of  two  ships  at  corresponding 
speeds.  Residuary  resistance,  consisting  of  that  caused  by  wave 
making,  eddies,  and  air  resistance,  is  attributable  to  normal  pressures 
on  venous  surfaces  caused  by  changes  of  velocity  in  the  water  or  air. 
It  appears  from  Bcmonlli's  energy  equation  that  the  preuuiea  per 
unit  area  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  i.e,  at  corre- 
sponding speeds,  to  the  linear  dimensions.  The  total  pressures  are 
therefore  pn>porttona1  to  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions,  is.  to  the 
masses,  tnus  complying  with  the  primary  condition  regarding  the 
force  ratKM.  FrictionaT  resistance,  which  varies  with  the  length  of 
surface  and  as  the  i-8t  power  of  the  speed,  does  not  satisfy  this 
oondition.    In  the  application  of  the  law  of  comptriscm  to  diipsaad 
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models  where  the  tioear  ratio  ia  conudenble,  the  ntsidiutry  resistance 
alone  should  be  compared  by  chat  nocans,  the  frictional  rcustaxKe 
beinc  ladcpendcntly  calculated  for  ship  and  model  from  the  results 
of  Froude's  experiments.  The  law  may,  however,  be  extended  with- 
out appreciable  error  to  total  resistance  when  the  correspond- 
ifiK  linear  dlmeagioiis  of  the  ships  compared  are  not  greatly 
different. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  residuary  rcustance  of  a  ship  is  capable  of 
being  expressed  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  of  the  form  W"'V'*, 
where  W  ts  the  displacement,  it  appears  from  the  law  of  comparison 
that  6»+i»— 6  for  each  term  of  the  cxpressioa;  and  in  the  con- 
striction of  approximate  formulae  of  this  type  for  residuary  resist- 
ance, the  indices  m  and  k  must  satisfy  this  equation.  The  values  of 
the  indices  are  found  to  vary  Irregularly  witn  the  speed  and  type  of 
ship;  at  uneconomical  speeds  n  may  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  5, 
and  at  "  favourable  "  speeds  its  value  may  be  as  low  as  1-5.  4  bring 
an  ai^roximatc  mean  value  for  n  at  moderate  speeds.  A  fact 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Biles  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
o(  Naval  Architects  in  1881  is  interestmg  in  this  connexion.  When 
the  resistance  of  a  ship  varies  as  the  oth  power  of  the  speed,  an 
increase  in  the  displacement  by  a  proportionate  enlargement  of 
dimension  will  not  cause  an  increase  m  the  resistance  for  the  same 
speed;  and  if  the  resistance  varied  as  a  higher  power  of  the  speed 
than  the  6th,  the  resistance  would  actually  be  rediM^  by  increasing 
the  displacement. 

The  accuracy  of  the  law  of  comparison  was  verified  by  the  *'  Grey- 
hound "  resistance  experiments  carried  out  by  Frotidc  on  behalf  of 
the  Admiralty  (Trans.  I.N.A.,  1874). 

•The  "Greyhound  "  was  a  twin-screw  sloop  170  ft.  long  and  of  afiout 
1160  tons  displacement:  the  trials  were  made  over  a  range  of  speeds 
extending  from  3  to  12)  tenets,  and  with  varying  draught  and  trim. 
She  was  towed  from  the  end  of  a  spar  48  ft.  in  length  projecting  over 
the  side  of  the  towing  vessel,  H.M.S.  "  Active  ";  this  ensured  that  the 
wa\T  system  and  wake  of  the  "  Active  "  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  "  Greyhound  "  and  influencing  her  resistance.  A  dynamo- 
metric  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  "  Greyhouncf,  "  and 
arranged  so  as  to  record  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  in 
the  tow  rope;  by  this  means  the  ship's  resistance  was  measured  under 
various  conditions  and  her  effective  horse-power  obtained.  A  "  log 
ship"  or  small  board,  ballasted  to  sink  a  few  feet  and  remain  normal 
to  the  direction  of  the  pull,  was  attached  to  the  end  o^  a  log  line 
which  was  allowed  to  run  freely  out  over  the  end  of  a  spar  during  the 
trials.  The  slip  of  the  "  log  ship  "  having  been  obtained  during  mde- 
pendent  trials,  the  sprad  of  the  "  Greyhound  "  was  estimated  from 
the  Ic^-line  readings  with  fair  accuracy.  Fromtheaeresultscurvesof 
fesistance  on  a  base  of  speed  were  constriKted  for  various  conditions 
of  draught  and  trim;  the  fricttonal  resistance  was  estimated  from 
the  expefiatnta  on  planks,  and  curves  of  residuary  resistance  were 
obtained.  A  model  of  the  '*  Greyhound,"  on  a  scale  of  t'a  full  size, 
was  also  towed  tn  the  ratperimental  tank  under  conditions  correspond- 
tng.to  those  of  the  ship;  as  with  the  ship,  the  total  resistance  was 
measured,  that  due  to  friction  was  cakrulatcd,  and  the  residuary 
resistance  of  the  model  was  obtained.  It  was  found,  by  assuming 
a  particular  value  for  the  unknown  frictionat  coefficient  of  the 

Greyhound,"  that  a  ckwc  agreement  occurred  between  the  residuary 
resistances  of  ship  and  model.  This  coefficient  corresponded  to  that 
foramixtureof  i  calicoand  I  varnish,  whkh  was  probably  equivalent 
to  theconditk>n  of  the  ^ip's  bottom  during  the  trials. 

Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr  Yarrow  (rratir. 
J.NA.t  1883)  on  a  torpedo  boat  100  ft.  long;  it  was  found  that 
the  residuary  resistance  of  the  boat  was  then  about  3  %  in  excess 
pf  that  deduced  by  the  law  of  comparison  from  experiments  on  a 
model. 

As  a  result  of  the  "  Greyhound  "  trials,  the  accepted  method  of 
esdmattng  the  horse-power  required  for  a  new  ship  is  by  running  a 
Jfo^M  scale  model  under  corresponding  conditions  in  an  cx- 
MMrt*  perinwnul  tank  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  pmrpoae. 
UMta.  Thelawofcomparison  isapplicd  to  iheresiduary  resistance, 
or,  if  used  for  the  total  resistance,  a  "  frictional  correction  " 
bnade  (seebelow).  In  1871  Froudc  constructed  a  tank  and  suiublc 
apparatus  at  Torquay  on  behalf  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1885. 
■X  years  after  his  death,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Torquay  tank 
was  required  for  building  purposes,  and  a  new  tank  was  constructtd 
at  Haalar,  near  Portsmouth,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr  R.  El.  Froude,  such  improvements  being  added  as 
experience  at  Torquay  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  At  both  these 
tanks  models  of  propellers  as  well  as  of  ships  were  experimented 
upon,  besides  a  variety  of  matters  connected  with,  the  general 
subject. 

Similar  establishments  have  now  been  instituted  by  several  foreign 
governments  and  by  two  private  firnxs  in  Great  Britain.  Messrs  Denny 
at  Dumbarton  and  Messrs  John  Brown  at  Clydebank.  The  ex- 
perimental tank  now  under  construction  at  Tcddington  should  prove 
an  important  and  useful  addition  to  the  number  oisuch  installations 
in  this  country.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for  general  research  and  to 
be  available  also  for  undertaking  such  private  work  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  shipbuilding  firms.  Its  inception  is  due  to  a  committee 
composed  largely  of  members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
and  the  cost  of  installation  is  being  defrayed  by  Mr  A.  F.  Yarrow. 
The  tank  will  form  a  part  of  the  National  Pbyucal  Labocatotyt 


and  its  geneitt  oontrol  vai  be  in  the  hands  of  vfBcen  ci  the 

labpratory. 

The  Admiralty  jexperimental  tank  at  HaaUr  is  neaify  400  fc  long, 
30  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  deep.  The  nain  experimental  carriue  spana 
the  whole  width  of  the  tank,  and  carries  a  stcoodary  lauway  oa 
which  the  subsidiary  carrtagea,  which  carry  the  e^qieriaiental 
apparatus  of  different  kinds,  are  adjusted  in  peaition.  The  main 
carriage  ivrw  on  rails  on  the  side  walls,  and  can  ctaveJ  the  wiKile 
length  of  the  tank;  it  is  driven  at  various  •P'nds  by  a  wix«  rape 
from  a  stationary  engine  of  ample  power.  Ordinary  uieeds  m»e 
from  100  to  800  ft.  per  minute,  while  an  extreme  speed  of  laoo  ft* 
per  minute  can  be  obtained;  tlie  speeds  are  regulated  by  a  highly 
sensitive  governor.  The  models,  generally  from  10  to  14  ft.  long* 
are  made  of  hard  paraffin  wax,  aoaaewhat  over  1  in.  in  thickneaa; 
theyaiecast  inamould.wiUianallowanoeofatx>ut  \  in. for  finishing. 
The  nradel  is  shaped  accurately  by  being  placed  bottom  up  on  the 
bed  of  a  machine  in  which  a  pair  of  revwvin^  cutters,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  model,  cuu  out  on  its  surface  a  senes  of  level  lince,  whoaa 
contours  are  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  drawing  of  the  dup 
whose  model  is  under  treatment.  When  aU  the  level  lines  have  hetm 
cut  in,  the  model  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  stefM.  tb« 
bottom  angles,  of  which  correctlY  represent  the  true  form  the  modd 
should  possess.  The  paraffin  ridges  between  these  levd  lines  are 
trimmed  off  by  the  use  of  suitaUe  tools  and  the  outude  syrCsce 
made  quite  smooth  with  flexible  sted  acnpera.  The  model  ia 
ballast^  to  its  required  displacement  and  saddled  with  a  framc^ 
which  carries  the  guiding  attachment  and  also  the  lowing-rod,  and 
is  then  placed  below  the  dynamometer.  The  towtng-rod  at  iufof^ 
ward  end  is  then  in  a  position  to  impart  horixontal  forces  by  a  hard 
steel  surface  to  a  kufc-cdge  on  the  dynamometer  lever  within  the 
model  at  about  the  level  of  the  water  Hirface.  There  are  varioua 
dclxate  arrangements  with  knife-ed^  adjustments,  which  result 
in  the  horizontal  forces  being  transmitted  through  a  q>iial  springs 
the  extensions  of  whkh  are  multiplied  by  a  lever  and  reairded  uf 
a  pen  on  a  paper-covered  cylinder,  distance  and  time  being  sinuil- 
taneously  recordecL  Tlie  speed  and  resistance  concqmnding  to 
each  experiment  are  deduced  from  these  elements,  a  most  necessary 
condition  being  that  the  speed  shall  be  uniform  throughout  eaca 
experiment.  By  somewhat  similar  arrangements  on  a  subudiary 
carriage,  the  action  of  model  screw  pR^>eUen  is  tested  either  in 
undisturbed  water  or  behind  a  model,  the  speed,  rate  of  rotatioo, 
rotary  resistance  and  thnist  being  measured. 

An  mteresting  account  by  Dr  Glaaebrook  of  some  experinwntat 
tanks  in  .various  countries,  together  vith  particulars  01  some,  im- 
provements in  their  equipment,  appears  in  rnmx.  I.SJi^  1909^ 

Of  the  very  large  number  of  experimental  results  that  have  now 
been  obtained  from  the  trials  of  ships'  models  in  the  tanks  referred 
to  above,  comparatively  few  have  been  made  public.  n,nMi±. 
In  connexion  with  the  Torquay  and  Haslar  tanks  some  z'fff^ 
few  of  the  reports  by  the  eWer  Froude  and  Mr  R.  E.  T^!^ 
Froude  have  been  publbhed  by  order  or  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  chiefly  through  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the '*  Greyhound  *' 
experiments  recorded  in  1874;  the  "  Mcrkara  "  results  m  1876; 
experiments  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  wave-making  resistance 
of  ships  by  varying  the  length  of  parallel  middle  body,  in  1877; 
results  obtained  from  models  of  three  merchant  liners  in  1881 ; 
papers  in  1888  and  1892  on  the  "  constant  "  system  of  notation  of 
results  of  model  experiments,  used  at  the  Admiralty  Experimental 
Works;  and  some  results  pf  a  systematic  series  of  model  experiments 
by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude  appeared  in  J904.  Some  records  of  the 
experiments  noado  at  private  and  foreign  experiment  esUbUshmenu 
have  also  appeared. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  experiments  are  described  in 
these  notes;  it  remains  to  show  how  they  are  applied  in  practice  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  indicated  horse-power  required  to  drive  a 
ship  at  any  speed.  If  the  resistance  has  b^n  obtained  from  a  modd 
experiment,  or  inferred  by  the  law  of  comparison  from  data  obtained 
with  a  vessel  of  similar  type,  the  effective  horse-power  is  known; 
and  by  assuming  a  suitable  value  for  the  propulsive  coefficient 
(vide  Propulsion)  the  indicated  horse-power  is  determined. 

If  model  e:q}eriments  or  dau  for  exactly  similar  ships  are  un- 
available, the  method  of  estimating  the  power  which  is  probably 
most  commonly  used  is  one  involving  n  reUtion  between  I.H.P., 
displacement,  and  speed,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 


(Speed)*  X  (Displacement)}  ^  p 


C  being  called  the  Admiralty  coefficient.    Tbe  value  of  C  ^ 

considerably  at  different  speeds  even  for  the  same  ship.  For  it  to 
be  constant,  the  I.H.P.  must  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  speed:  if 
resistance  varied  as  the  square  of  the  speed  and  I.H.P.  as  resistance 
and  speed,  the  conditwn  of  constancy  would  be  fulBlIed.  Actuatlyt 
owing  to  variations  in  the  index  of  the  speed  to  which  tibe  resistance 
is  proportional,  in  the  length  and  form  of  the  ship  and  in 
the  machinery  and  propeflers,  this  method  of  estimating  LH.P  can 
only  be  used  with  great  caution,  care  being  taken  that  Ute  values  of 
C  selected  for  comparison  arc  uken  from  imps  of  fairly  timtlar  type* 
and  of  corresponding  lengths  and  speeds. 
Another  means  of  obcainiqg  approximate  ^Mimatcs  of  the  power 
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required  for  thlp*  of  ordliutry  types  b  from  ctirves  of  resistance 
drawn  on  a  bate  of  limple  functions  of  the  speed,  length  and  dis- 
placement, the  curves  being  faired  through  the  spots  obtained  from 
A  larce  number  of  results  oimodel  experiments  with  different  classes 
of  ships.  Curves  of  this  character  have  been  constructed  by  Mr 
D.  W.  Taylor  and  Mr  A.  W.  Johns  {Trans.  I.N.A.,  iqoj);  the  former 
■cries  expresses  the  residuary  resistance  per  ton  of  disi^cemcnt  in 

V*  W 

tcnns  of  u  and  j^;    the  Utter  pvcs  the  residuary  horse-power 

dindcd  by  W*  in  terms  of  -^  and  the  prismatic  coefficient 
Volume  of  Displacement  ..     , ._.      ,       ._^ 

Area  of  Immersed  Midship  5cctk>n  X  Length  ^  **«  factional  rcswt- 
ance  is  calculated  independently  by  Froude's  or  Tidcman's  tables. 

To  furnish  data  for  estimating  the  I.H.P.  of  vessels  covering  a 
considerable  nnge  of  type,  a  scries  of  experiments  on  systematically 
varied  forms  of  nuU  were  made  by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude.^  The  results 
were  published  by  him  in  the  Trans.  I.N.A.f  1904;  And  arc  given 
in  figs,  ao  to  51. 

Toe  forms  of  hull  dealt  irith  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two 
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groups,  A  and  B,  differing  in  Beam  and  Draught  ratio;  ^^.^    |^^ 

being  equal  to  2*5^  and  3-^  for  A  and  B  respectively.  Each  group 
is  further  divided  into  6  types,  differing  in  block  cocmcients,  and  the 
table  fidlowing  gives  particuurs  of  toe  coefiicieots  for  the  models 
tried  >— 


Stem  snubbed, 
forward  body 
as  Type  I . 


Type. 


Block  coefiKcienta 

or 

Volumeof  Displacement 

Length  XBreadtk  XDraught 


Largest  section  coefficient 

or 

Area  of  immcracd  midship  section 

Breadth  XDraugM 


495 


505 


.516 


Bow  snubbed, 
after  body 
as  Type  3. 


$23 


$29 


6. 


542 


•951 


The  hull  chacacterbtics  for  A  are  shown  in  fi^s.  33  and  34,*  and  the 
mode  of  presenting  these  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  several 
types  were  fonncd,  each  being  obtaiocd  from  the  type  x  model  by 
successively  cutting  back  its  stem  and  bow.  This  cutting  hack  is 
termed snuoUng.  Acurvcof  arcasoltransvcraesectionsisgivcn  (fig. 
35,  Plate  I.)  as  welt  as  the  sheer  draught.  The  lines  of  group  B  can  be 
derived  from  A,  by  altering  beam  and  draught  scales  In  the  ratio  of 

—  and  r^  respectively.    Each  of  the  11  forms  which  embodied 

these  linei  was  the  genc^tor  of  a  series,  differing  only  in  length 
proportion. 

The  curve  of  areas  is  an  important  item  in  the  hull  characteristics. 
Experiment  shows  that  the  rcststaoce  of  a  hull  of  given  curve  of 
areas,  beam  and  water-line  entrance,  is  practically  unaltered  how* 
ever  the  lines  are  varied  (so  long  as  they  arc  kept  snip-shape,  and  no 
unfair  features  are  introduced).  ]t  follows,  therefore,  that  although 
the  data  correspond^  to  a  given  type  of  lines,  yet  (consistently  with 
the  preceding  condiUons)  they  are  capable  of  application  over  a 
wider  field  than  at  first  sight  sccins  likely,  covering  variations  of 
draught,  form  of  profile  ana  transverse  sections. 

R^aiidiag  the  foregoing  stiatcinent  of  permissible  variatioas  of 

lines,  alteration  in  ^^^  ^^  ratio  has  some  effect.  Comparison  of 
the  two  (TOOpa  A  and  B  gives  the  effect  of  the  variation  in  the 
f^^"l^*  ntio  tried;  and  it  is  found  that  (caOms  paritms)  %a- 

creasing  Py^t,,.  by  34%  (Ae.  from  2-59  to  348)  increases  the 
E.H.P.  by  about  4%.  A  brief  and  approximate  statement  of  the 
results  of  tome  cxperimenta  with  models  of  varying  w  ■-■c;  rttiot 
by  Licut.-ColoaeI  G.  Rota,  R.I.N.  (see  Trans*  2.NA.,  1905).  is  that 
■  ■  •        r     Beam  .  #       Ay  *       Beam 

beyond  a  value  of  Draught *^S  ^  "«=«»*«  ^^  ><>%  »°  Draught 


'  These  lines  differ  from  those  tried  in  the  models  which  are  given 
in'Traiu.  I,N.A.,  1904  {q.v.).  Those  now  given  have  the  same 
curve  of  areas  and  beam,  but  are  modified  in  respect  of  draueht,  profile 
and  shape  of  transverse  sections,  these  latter  being  filleoout  so  as 
more  closely  to  represent  modern  forms.  However,  a  model  has  been 
tried  recently,  embodying  the  modifications,  and  the  results  found 
to  be  pnctically  identical  with  those  obtained  for  the  original  line*. 


causes  about  1%  to  3*5%  Increase  in  resistance  ^thc  lower 
value  being  appropriate  to  the  higher  speeds,  and  vice  versa). 
This  result  accords  with  that  deduced  from  the  A  and  B 
groups. 

By  the  aid  of  the  law  of  comparison  (and  a  correction  for  skin 
friction),  the  information  provided  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  E.H.P. 
for  any  size  of  ship  of  form  included  in  the  experiments  (or  covered 
by  the  possible  extensions,  vid*  supra).  The  I.H.P.  follows  by  using 
a  suitable  propulsive  coefficient.  An  example  is  given  below  as  an 
illustration,  in  practical  application  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  lengths  usecf  in  reckoning  the  proportions  must  be  the  total 
length  of  immersed  form  (i.e.  of  the  curve  of  areas)  and  not  the 
distance  between  pcrrpendicuUrs  arbitrarily  placed. 

The  data  arc  here  given  (figs.  40-51,  Plates  III.-VI.)  in  the  form  of 
curves  of  E.H.P.  for  ships  of  1000  tons  displacement,  plotted  for  a 
given  speed  on  a  base  of  immersed  length.  The  range  in  abscissae 
shows  the  amount  of  variation  in  length  proportion  tried  in  the 

the  "  *    ' 


experiments;  and  as  regards  speed  range  the  group  B  is  for  gener- 
ally higher  speeds  than  group  A.  The  curves  may  be  termed 
standard  E.H.P.  curves. 

The  block  coefficients  of  the  forms  dealt  with  are  lower  than  those 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  merchant  ships,  and  hence  the  data  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  these.  At  higher  speeds,  however,  the 
E.H.P.  might  be  approximately  estimated  from  .these  curves,  by 
assuming  a  further  degree  of  snubbing  appropriate  to  the  required 
block  coefficient;  but  at  speeds  which  correspond  to  those  of 
ordinary  merchant  ships  (which  are  the  lower  speeds  given  in  the 
diagrams)  the  effect  of  snubbing  is  variable,  and  depends  really  upon 

the  actual  speed-length  ratio  (^•'•^r')  of  the  ahip  we  are  dealing 

with. 

I  n  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  dia^ms  not  only  afford 
a  means  of  determining  the  I.H.P.  of  a  given  ship,  but  they  may  also 
be  used  in  designing,  and  so  enable  the  best  form  to  be  chosen,  to 
fulfil  the  given  conditions  of  displacement  and  speed,  &c.  For 
example,  supptosc  a  ship  of  given  displacement  is  required  to  obtain 
a  given  speed,  with  a  given  maximum  E.H.P.  (or  I.H.P.  assuming  an 
appropriate  propulsive  coefficient).  First  bring  the  given  particulars 
to  tha  proper  scale  for  1000  tons  displacement  (n,  the  ratio  of  the 

linear  dimensions,  is  equal  to  (ns^t')  ^'^  hence  E.H.P.  t)ecomefl 
^^I^U and  speed  (^^j^timesthegivenvalua).    AnE.H.P. 

curve  for  tht^  given  speed  is  easily  interi>olaled  on  the  diagrams,  and 
we  can  .it  once  obtain  for  the  given  E.H.P.  (i)  the  length  for  cich 
type,  (2)  the  type  which  gives  the  most  suitable  length,  (3)  the 
economy  resulting  from  any  additional  length,  (4)  the  type  for  a  given 
fixt  (1  length  which  eives  the  speed  with  least  E.H.P.,  ana  (5)  by  inspec- 
tion at  lower  speeds,  how  alternative  forms  comnare  at  these  speeds. 
The  following  points  may  commend  themselves,  from  consideration  of 
an  instructive  comparison  shown  in  tig.  4,  where  for  the  B  group, 
E.H.P.  curves  for  types  i,  3  and  6  arc  drawn  together.  In  draw- 
ing conclusions,  it  must  be  clearly  remembered  that  the  E.H.P.'s, 
speeds  and  lengths  arc  for  a  standard  displacement,  viz.  looo  tons; 
and  so  in  applications  for  different  disniacemcnts,  these  quantities 
alt  undergo  a  numerical  change,  dependent  upon  the  change  in  dis- 
placement. The  first  point  is  the  cflect  of  length  on  E.H.P.;  this  is 
most  marked  at  high  speeds;  and  even  at  low  speeds,  for  the  shorter 
lengths  the  E.H.P.  begins  to  increase  rapidly  with  decrease  in 
length.  At  these  low  speeds  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  be 
increased  l>c>ond  a  certain  point,  no  economy  at  all  results,  but  the 
reverse.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  At  the  low  speed-length  ratio 
we -arc  considering,  the  wave-making  resistance  is  practically  nil, 
the  resiitance  being  almost  entirely  due  to  skin  friction  and  eddy 
making,  &c.  It  Is  obvious  that  by  continually  reducing  the  transverse 
dimensions  of  a  ship  of  constant  displacement,  we  increase  the  wetted 
Kkin  (in  the  limit  when  the  transverse  scale  Is  zero  the  surface  is 
infinite);  hence  the  resistance  due  to  skin  friction  increases,  and  so 
therefore  docs  the  total  resistance.  This  point  would  he  more  evident 
if  the  diagrams  had  been  continued  to  a  greater  length  and  lower 
speed.  A  second  point  is  the  effect  of  alteration  in  block  coefficient. 
At  all  speeds  above  20  knots,  snubbing  within  the  limits  shown  is 
beneficial  as  regards  performance.  At  lower  speeds  the  effect  de- 
pends on  the  length.  5incc  it  is  at  these  lower  speeds  the  ordinary 
type  of  merchant  ship  works,  we  may  say  that  the  effect  of  snubbing 
is  doubtful  for  these,  and  depends  upon  the  speed-length  ratio.  A 
belter  result  might  be  obtained  in  such  cases  if  the  method  of  increas- 
ing the  bl<xk  coefficient  were  by  the  insertion  of  parallel  middle  body 
and  not  by  an  extension  of  snubbing.  (For  fuller  information  on  this 
point  see  Mr  R.  E.  Froudc'.s  1904  I.N.A.  paper.)  A  third  point  is  the 
effect  of  change  in  speed.  For  a  given  length,  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
E.H.P.  with  speed  grows  with  the  speed,  but  increases  least  for  the 
more  snuhl>ed  type.  As  an  instance  consider  group  B,  types  I  and  6 
at  a  length  of  300  ft.  (see  fig.  36,  Plate  1.).  The  following  table  olvci 
the  increase  In  E.H.P.  for  the  corresponding  changes  in  speed,  and  the 
index  of  the  speed,  representing  the  variation  of  E.H.P.  with  speed. 
The  figures  In  columns  (4)  and  (5)  are  the  means  obtained  from  the 
in<lividtial  pairs  of  speeds;  at  intermediate  speeds  these  may  have 
different  and  constantly  changing  values: — 
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Plate  I. 


F'g-  35- — If  length  for  i  ,ooo-ton  Ship  be  assumed  240  feet,  then  maximum 
ordinate  of  above  curves  represents — 

279.Q  square  feet  for  Type  i 

and  for  other  lengths,  the  number  of  square 
feet  varies  inversely  as  the  length. 
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"      2 

269.0      "           ' 
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lis  IRT" 

Immersed  length  in  feet. 


Fig.  36. — Group  B.    Comparison  of  Types. 
Type  I. 
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P'ig.  38. — Curves  of  Surface  Friction  Correction. 
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Fig.  40. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for'i,ooo-ton  Ship. 
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Type  I.    Bloclc  CoefBctent . 495. 
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Fig.  41. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
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Fig.  42. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  i,ooo-ton  Ship. 
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Fig.  43. — Curves  of  E.H.P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
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Type  4.    Block  Coefficient  .522. 
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Fig.  44. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  i,ooo-ton  Ship. 
Group  "A."    Type  5.    Block  Coefficient  .529. 
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Fig.  46. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."    Type  i.    Block  Coefficient  .405, 
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Fig.  45. — Curves  of  E.  11.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "A."     Type  6.     Block  Coeliicicnt  .542. 
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Fig.  47. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  i,ooo-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."    Type  2.    Block  Coefficient  .505. 
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Immeised  length  in  feet. 

Fig.  50. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."      Type  5.     Block  Coefficient  .529. 
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Fig.  51. — Curves  of  E.  H.  P.  for  1,000-ton  Ship. 
Group  "B."     Type  6.      Bloclc  Coefficient  .541. 
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pjg^  -J, Speed  trials  of  H.  M.  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  "Cossack."    At  Maplin  and  Skelmoille. 

'  Displacement  836  tons. 
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Fig.  62. 

A,  A,  A,  Curve  described  by  pivoting  point. 

B,  B,  B,  Curve  described  by  centre  of  gravity. 

C,  C,  C,  Curve  described  by  outer  edge  of  stem. 

D,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  hebn  commenced  to  move  over. 

E,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  had  reached  32°. 

F,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  90°.    Time 
from  D,  4Q>^  sec. 

G,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  vessel  had  turned  through  180°.     Time 

from  D,  I  min.  20  sec. 
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Change  of  speed. 

Comapondine  Change 

CoiTcspond^  Index 

Typ<aiCi)ind(6). 

Type  <i). 

Type  (6). 

Type  (1). 

Type  (6). 

14-16  knota 

34s  E.H.P. 

&  :: 

»73  E.H.P. 
JSO     ., 

3' 
5-3 
40 

3-0 
4-9 
41 

The  variation  o{  the  rate  of  growth  of  I.H.P.  (or  E.H.P.)  with  the 
spt-cd  is  a  result  of  the  interference  of  the  bow  and  stern  wave 
systems,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  speed-length  ratio  {vitU  "  Wave 
Resistance,"  above).  A  good  illustration  isafforded  by  taking  the  case 
of  a  vessel  such  as  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  which  is  run  over  a  con- 
siderable rangeof  speed.  Fig.  37,  Plate  1 1 .  shows,  for  such  a  vesscl.three 
curves  plotted  to  a  base  of  speed,  the  ordinates  being  respectively—- 

^'^'^"'  (speed)'  (speed i'"  "^^^  second  of  these  is  of  course  a  curve  of 
resistance,  and  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  resist- 
ance manifests  itself  ia  this  resistance-curve  by  a  very  marked  hump 

between  45  and  3$  knots  speed.   The  third  curve,  thst  <d  ;|J^\a> 

is  interestinff  as  affordiiw,  by  lu  slope  at  different  pcnnts,  e  very  ^od 
indication  of  this  rate  ofgrowth.  Up  to  about  1 3  knots  this  curve  is 
not  far  from  being  horizontal,  indicating  that  till  then  the  resistance 
is  varying  about  as  the  souare  of  the  speed.  The  rate  of  growth 
increases  from  thu  point  tul  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  15  knots,  and 
then  faUs  off  till  at  about  30  knots  the  resistance  once  more  varies 
as  the  sqtiare  of  the  speed.  From  this  point  onward  the  reustance 
increases  at  a  leas  rate  than  the  square  of  the  speed. 

It  has  been  previously  noted  uiat  the  aldn  friction  part  of  the 
E.H.P.  does  not  obey  the  law  of  comparison;  this  is  on  account 
of  variation  of  /  with  length,  and  the  index  of  the  s(-^-ed  bein; 
different  from  a.  The  coefficient  /  varies  much  more  rapidly  at 
the  smaller  lengths,  and  hence  for  these  the  skin  friction  ccrrection  is 
more  important  for  a  given  change  in  length.  For  such  Uengths  as 
are  dealt  with  in  ships,  e.g.  100  ft.  and  upwards,  and  such  lengths  as 
we  should  deal  with  in  applying  the  data  that  are  now  Ki^•  n.  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  express  the  correction  for  skin  in^:[l  n  very 
accurately  by  the  curves  in  fig.  38,  Plate  II.  These  indicate  the  »UioJu» 
correction  that  must  be  applied  to  the  E.H.P.  deduced  for  the  given 
displacement  from  the  Mandard  curves  when  interpreted  by  the  law 
cS  comparison,  and  are  drawn  for  a  series  of  displacements  on  a  base 
pE  speed;  the  correction  for  any  odd  displacement  can  be  easily 
interpolated.  An  addition  must  be  made  for  displacements  under,  and 
a  deduction  for  displacements  over,  the  standard  1600  tons. 

The  following  example  illustrates  this  point  and  the  method  of 
using  the  standard  curves:— 

A  vessel  po'XiSk'Xi^'X^j^K  tons  Is  being  designed ;  to 
oonstnictan  E.H.P.  curve,  tor  spc^s  ii-a2}  knots.  The  proportions 

^I>raight  ""^  ^'^^  h\<Kk  coefficient)  of  the  design  are  most  closely 
approximated  to  by  type  3,  group  A  (330'  being  the  immersed  length). 
First  find  the  length  i  f or  a  similar  ve     '    '  "    ^ 


vesael  «(  looo  ton,  disfjbce- 
>48-5  ft.,  and  then  (ram  fig.  41  lead  off 
ordinatea  lepraenting  E.H.P.  (or  the  given  apeeds  o(  the  looo-ton 
atandard  ahip.  Theae  fi^rea  are  converted  into  thoac  appropriate 
(or  the  deaign.  by  the  law  o(  comparison.  If  v  and  e  arc  the  speed  and 
E.H.P.  (or  the  lOOO-ton  ship,  and  V  and  E  corresponding  quantities 

(or  the  design,  then  ^-(>-I3S)l-I-i3J;  and --(a-I35)>a3-434; 
using  these  ratios  we  get  a  table  thus: — 


As  read  from 

the  Standard 

Curves  at  a 

Length* 

»48-5  Ft. 


Cd.  iX(MU-;l|cbL  iX(a'4>4-fl 


Knots. 
10 

a 

\t 
\l 

19 


E.H.P. 
150 

475 
740 
940 
1385 
1835 . 
»590 


As  converted  bjr 
Law  o(  Compari- 
son (or  2135-Tons 
Design. 


Knots. 

I}'&3 
15-89 

i8-i6 
19-30 

20-4} 

21-5S 

33-70 


E.H.P. 

364 

667 

1151 

1794 

»78 

3II5 


Correction  to 

Col.^  for  Skin 

Fnction: 

read  from 

Figure. 


E.H.P. 
16 

67 


Coy-Cof.s 

-E.H.P. 
Corrected. 


E.h.P. 


1 109 

•739 
3217 
3048 
4349 
6198 


(SESISTANCE 

In  the  Ksulta  hitherto  recorded  the  depth  of  water  has  been  sup- 
posed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  disturbance  attending  the  motion  ofa 
vessel  on  the  surface  from  extending  to  the  bottom ;  in  these 
circumstances  the  resistance  ia  unaffected  by  a  moderate  SMsaaw 
change  in  the  depth.  Conditions,  however,  frequently  ^*•■'■• 
arise  in  which  vessels  are  run  at  high  speeds  in  comparatively  sballo* 
water;and  a  marked  alteration  is  then  observed  in  the  reaisianoe  and 
power  oorresponding  to  a  particular  speed.  An  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  shallow  water  on  resistance  is  therefore  of  importance  and 
interest:  and  a  brief  account  of  this  part  of  the  subiea  is  here 
appended.  ' 

The  change  from  deep  to  shallow  water  modifies  the  shape  of  the 
stream  lines,  many  of  which  in  deep  water  are  approximately  ia 
planes  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  hull;  those  in  dioal  water  tend 
to  lie  more  nearly  in  hoiiiontal  planes,  owing  to  the  reduced  space 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  consequence,  the  velocity  in  the 
stream  tubes  in  the  vicinity  o(  the  ship  is  mcreaaed,  and  the  changes 
of  pressure  and  the  "  sutical  "  wave  heights  are  exaggerated,  'rtis 
auses  an  mcrease  in  the  (rictional  resistance  as  the^epih  of  water 
becomes  leas;  but  the  effect  on  the  residuary  resistance  is  more 
complicated.  . 

Firstly,  the  length  t  of  the  waves  oomspondine  to  a  speed  »  i* 
increased  (rom  that  expressed  t^  ^^  ^^ 

^-^ 
. ,  ar 

to  be  m  accordance  with  the  (ormuU 

,.-^tari,2^ 
which  applks  to  shallow-water  waves  (or  a  depth  k.  When  the 
depth  k  is  equal  to  -,  the  length  at  wave  is  infinite,  and  the  wave 
becomes  o(  the  type  Investigated  by  Scott  Russell  in  canals,  and 
termed  a  solitary  wave  "  or  a  "  wave  o(  translation."  When  the 
depth  of  water  is  leas  than  -  no  permanent  wave  system  of  speed 
•  can  exist.  These  changes  in  the  wave  length  considerably  affect 
the  wave  pattern  and  alter  the  apeeda  at  which  interference  t>ctwera 
the  bow  and  atem  aystems  haa  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  emciency  of  propulsion. 

In  the  second  place  theamountby  which  the  speed  of  travel  of  the 
enetxy  of  the  wave  falls  short  of  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  expressed  by 

In  deep  water  this  difference  of  speed  is  |:  in  shallow  water  it 

diminidies,  becoming  zero  at  the  critical  depth  prtxlucing  a  wave  cf 
translation^ 

Thirdly,  the  local  disturbance  immediatdy  surnninding  the  ship 
IS  increased  in  shallow  water,  theoretical  investigatloo  showing  that, 
at  the  critical  depth  above  referred  to,  it  becomes  indefinite  or  is 
only  limited  by  its  own  viscosity  and  eddying  reustance.  In  still 
shallower  water,  the  amount  of  disturbance  U  reduced  as  the  depv 
ture  from  the  critical  depth  becomes  greater. 

Finally,  the  increase  of  the  frictional  resistance  due  to  the 
higher  velocity  of  rubbing  is  further  modified  by  the  large  dimen- 
sions of  the  wave  accompanying  the  ship;  the  panicles  of  a 
wave  in  very  shallow  water  arc  moving  appreciably  in  the 
direction  of  travel,  which  might  lead  to  a  reduction  in  tbe 
frictional  resistance. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  impossible  to  obtain,  a 
prion,  the  net  effect  of  shallow  water  on  the  resistsnce,  owing  to 
the  divergent  character  of  the  component  effects  pro^lucing  the  noal 
result.  This  difficulty  is  confirmed  by  the  inconsistency  of  the 
readings  frequentljf  obtained  during  expcriiii.:nts  in  shallow 
water,  pointing  to  instability  in  the  conditioni  then  existing. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  la 
shallow  water  with  both  ships  and  models;  the  most 
important  are  those  by  Constructor  Paulus  (ScUeswig- 
Holstein  District  Club,  1904), Captain  Rasmu^HSn.MrYarrow. 
Hcrr  Popper  and  Major  Rota,  many  of  whii  h  are  recorded 
in  the  I.N.A.  Transactions,  A  summary  of  uhe  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  is  appended: — 

1.  The  minimum  depth  of  water  that  ha^  no  appRciaftle 
influence  on  tbe  resistance  increasies  with  the  speed  and,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  dimensions  of  the  ^ip. 

2.  At  constant  speed  the  reustance  is,  in  geoeral,  greatest 


at  the  critical  depth  of  water 


A«' 


It  is  concluded,  there- 


The  curve  shown  in  fig.  39.  Plate  II.  results  from  plotting  col.  (6)  to  a 
base  of  speed  given  by  col.  (3).  Since  the  propulsive  coefficient  varies 
with  the  speed,  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  E.H.P.  from  the  curve 
and  convert  to  I.H.P.,  using  an  appropriate  coef!icient|  than  to  use 
a  common  coefficient  by  plotting  a  curve  of  I.H.P. 


fore,  that  the  increase  of  resistance  due  to  tbe  enhanced 
dimensions  of  the  wave  then  accompanying  the  ship  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  counteract,  the  gain  r^ulting  from  tbe 
dimimshed  drain  of  energy  from  the  wave  8)^em  astern. 

3.  At  high  speeds,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rcusunce 
is  due  to  wave-making,^  the  total  resistance  diminishes  at  depths 
lower  than  the  critical  depth,  and  is  frequently  less  in  very  diallow 
water  than  in  deep  water. 

4.  The  "humps"  in  the  curves  of  resistance  00  a  base  ef 
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•peed  occur  st  tower  ipeMfi  in  Hhalloir  water,  and  ai«  more 
praaounccd;  the  rcHaUOce  is  occanonally  nduced  when  the  ipeed  ii 
increased. 

5.  Hw  changes  of  resUtance  produced  by  •haHowncM  are  accom- 
panied by  correipoading  chan^  in  the  speed  of  tevoluHon  of  the 
Clones  and  In  the  trim  of  the  vessel.    These  are  illustmted  by  tlie 
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<urvn  in  6g.  57,  Plate  VI.,  which  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  bobre 
the  I.N.A.  by  the  writer  in  1909,  gfvine  r* 
H.M.  totpedo-boat  destroyer  "  CMsacfc.' 


r  the  writer  in  1909,  g{  vine  the  results  of  some  trials  on 


Tlie  data  obtained  from  the  various  shallow  water  experiments 
are  capable  of  extension  to  ships  ol  dmtlar  typa  by  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  law  of  comparison  at  corresponding  depths  (pro- 
portiooal  to  the  linear  dimensions)  and  at  corresponding  speeds. 
The  influence  of  shallow  water  on  the  speed  of  a  largv  nurhber  of 
riiipa  can  be  thus  obtained;  but  the  data  at  present  avaiUble 
are  insufKcient  to  enable  a  general  law.  If  any  exists,  to  be 
determined. 

A  f  urtber  modification  in  the  conditions  arisen  when  a  ship  proceeds 
alonf  a  channel  of  limited  breadth  and  depth.  Some  interesting 
experiments  were  made  in  this  ooiuiexkMi  by  Scott  Rttssetl  on  the 
resistance  of  barm  tewed  in  a  oafrew  canaL  He  obtained  (by 
measuring  the  pull  in  the  tow  rope)  the  resistance  of  a  barge  of  about 
6  tons  dinihigeinent,  fora  mean  depth  of  the  canal  of  about  4}  ft., 
as  follows: 


speed  in  miles  per  hour   . 

•  6-19 

7-S7 

852 

904 

Reeistance  in  pounds  .     . 

»50 

SOO 

400 

380 

At  the  critical  speed  (8-2  m.  per  hour)  corresponding  to  the  depth, 
the  resistance  was  in  thb  case  reduc^;  and  at  a  higher  spenl  a 
further  reduction  of  resistance  was  observed.  It  is  stated  tliat  the 
boat  was  then  ntuated  on  a  wave  of  translation  extending  to  the 
sides  of  the  canal,  and  which  was  capable  of  travelling  uocbanged 
for  a  conriderable  distance;  the  resistance  of  the  boat  was  then 
almost  entirely  due  to  skin  friction. 

When  the  speed  of  a  ship  is  not  unifona,  the  resistance  is  altered 
by  an  ajBOont  dependinjg  on  the  acceleration,  the  inertia  of  the  ship 
■  ^^  and  the  motion  of  the  sunounding  water.  In  the  ideal 
-wnrsiwrs  conditions  of  a  vessel  wholly  submerged  in  a  perfect  fluid, 
the  force  producing  accderation  is  the  product  of  the 
acceleration  with  the  virtual  mass,"  which  is  the  mass  of  the  vessel 
sncveased  by  a  proportion  of  the  disfrfacement ;  «.£.  for  a  sphere, 
oae  half  the  displacement  added  to  the  mass  is  equal  to  the  virtual 
mass.  The  eflect  of  acceleration  on  a  ship  under  actual  conditions 
is  less  simple;  and  the  virtual  inass,  defined  as  the  increase  of  re- 
sistance divided  by  the  acceleraUon  of  the  ship,  varies  considerably 
with  the  orcumstancea  of  the  previous  motion.  The  mean  value 
ol  the  virtual  mam  of  the  "  Greyhound,"  obtained  by  Froude  from 
the  reustance  experiments,  was  about  20  %  in  excess  of  the  dis^aoe- 
meat.  Tins  value  is  jnofaably  approximately  correct  for  all  ships  of 
erdioary  form,  and  is  of  ase  in  estimating  the  time  and  distance 
nquirea  to  make  a  moderate  alteration  m  Meed;  the  conditions 
during  the  stopping,  startiay  and  reverriag  01  ships  are  genendly, 
however,  sodi  as  to  make  this  method  inapplicaUe. 

Propulsion. 

The  adioa  of  a  marine  propeller  consists  fundamentally  of  the 
stcmward  projection  of  a  column  of  water  termed  the  propeller 
nee;  the  diange  of  momeotura  per  unit  time  of  this  water  is 
e<iual  to  the  llmist  of  the  propeller,  which  during  steady  motion 
b  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  ship. 

Assumini;  in  the  first  place  that  the  passage,  of  the  ship  does  not 
^ect  and  is  uninfluenced  by  the  working  of  the  propeller,  let  V  be 
the  speed  of  the  ship,  v  that  of  the  propeller  race  relative  to  the 
ship,  and  n  the  nuoi'S  of  water  ail<led  to  the  propdler  race  per 
second.  The  thrusit  T  is  then  e<|U3l  to  m  (v-V),  and  the  rate  at 
which  useful  work  is  done  is  TV  or  «iV  (r-V).  Loss  of  eneigy 
is  caosed  by  (a)  shork  or  disturbance  st  the  propeller,  (b)  friction  at 
the  propeller  surface,  (c)  rotational  mottons  of  the  water  in  the 
race,  am  (d)  the  nstern  motion  of  the  race.  Of  these  (a),  (6) 
and  <c)  are  capabk'  of  variation  and  reduction  by  suitable  pro- 
peller deain;  tliou»<h  unavoidable  in  practice,  they  may  be  dis> 
rwarded  Ibr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  theoretical  maximum 
emciency  of  a  perfect  propeller.  The  remaining  loss,  due  to  the 
stemwara  lace,  Is  equal  to  4mfi>-V']*;  whence  the  whole  energy 
supplied  to  the  propeller  in  unit  time  is  txpnamd  by  ifii(i^V>> 

and  the  efficiency  bytrr^    The  quantity  »-V  is  commonly  termed 

>-V 
tlse  titp,  and  —^  the  slip  rati»i  the  latter  expfcssion  being  denoted 

by  *,  the  thecmtica)  maximum  efficiency  obtained  on  this  basis 

becomes  TTT,-    '^  appears,  therefore,  that  the  maximum  efficiency 

should  be  obtained  with  minimum  slip ;  actually,  however,  with  screw 
prapcUers  the  losses  here  disregarded  entirriy  modify  this  result. 
wluch  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  very  large  uip  is  accompanied  bv 


a  lowefficienc>-.  Theforegoingconuderationssbowtliat,  withagiven 
thrust,  thclargerm  thequantityof  water  acted  upon  (and  the  smaller, 
tlierefore,  the  slip),  the  higher  is  the  cfiiciency  generally  obtained. 

The  type  of  propeller  most  nearly  conforming  to  the  fundamental 
assumption  is  the  jet  propeller  in  which  water  is  drawn  into  the  ship 
throu(;h  a  pipe,  accelerated  by  a  pump,  and  discharged  aft.  The 
"  Waterwitch  "  and  a  few  other  vessels  have  been  propelled  in  this 
manner;  since,  however,  the  quantity  of  water  dealt  with  is  limited 
.for  practical  reasons,  a  considerable  stcmward  velocity  in  the  jet  is 
reouired  to  produce  the  thrust,  and  the  slip  being  necessarily  large, 
only  a  very  low  efficiency  is  obtained.  A  second  type  of  propeller  is 
the  paddle,  or  stern-wheel  which  operates  by  means  of  floats  mounted 
radially  on  a  circular  frame,  and  which  project  a  race  similar  to  that 
of  the  jet  propeller.  Certain  practical  difficulties  inherent  to  this 
form  of  propulsion  render  it  unsuitable  or  inefficient  for  general  use, 
although  it  IS  of  service  in  some  ships  of  moderate  speed  which  require 
large  mano-uvring  powers,  e.g.  tugs  and  pleasure  steamers,  or  in 
vessels  that  have  to  run  in  very  shallow  water.  The  screw,  which  is  the 
staple  form  of  steamship  propeller,  has  an  action  similar  in  effect  to 
the  propellers  already  considered.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
action  of  screw  propellers,  it  is  desirable  to  define  some  of  the  terms 
employed.  The  product  of  the  revolutions  and  pitch  is  often  called 
the  speed  of  the  propeller;  it  represents  what  the  speed  would  be  in 
the  absence  of  &lip.  Speed  of  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied 
to  the  forward  movement  of  the  propeller  without  reference  to  its 
rotation ;  and  ts  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  ship  or  body  carrying  the 
propeller.  The  difTcrence  between  the  speed  of  the  propeller  and  the 
speed  of  advance  is  termed  the  slip;  and  if  the  two  former  speeds  be 
denoted  by  v  and  V  respectively,  the  slip  is  p-V  and  the  slip  ratio 

r-V 
(or  properly  the  apparent  slip  ratio)  — r--   This  notation  corresponds 

to  that  previously  used,  r-V  being  then  defined  as  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  race;  it  is  found  with  propellers  of  the  usual  type, 
that  zero  thrust  is  obtained  when  »=V,  provided  that  the  "con- 
ventional "  pitch,  which  for  large  screws  is  approximately  i-oa  times 
the  pitch  of  the  driving  surface,  is  used  in  estimating  v.  The  pitch 
divided  by  the  diameter  is  termed  the  pitch  ratio. 

The  theories  formulated  to  explain  the  action  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller are  divisible  into  two  classes — (1.)  those  in  which  the  action  of 
the  screw  as  a  whole  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  change  of 
motion  produced  in  the  water  which  it  encounters,  the  blade  friction 
being,  however,  deduced  from  experiments  on  planes;  and  (ii.)  those 
in  which  the  action  of  each  elementary  portion  of  the  blade  surface  is 
separately  estimated  from  the  known  forces  on  planes  moved  through 
water  with  various  speeds  and  at  different  angles  of  obliquity;  tne 
force  on  any  clement  being  assumed  uninfluencwJ  by  the  surrounding 
elements,  and  being  resolved  axially  and  circumferentially,  the  thrust, 
turning  moment,  and  efficiency  are  given  by  summation.  Professor 
Rankine  in  Trans.  2rut.  Nov.  Archs.,  1865,  assumed  that  the  pro- 
peller impressed  change  of  motion  upon  the  water  without  change  of 
pressure  except  such  as  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  race.  In  Sir 
George  Greenhill's  investication  {Trans.  Inst.  Nav.  Archs.,  1888)  it  is 
assumed  conversely  that  tne  thrust  is  obtained  by  change  of  pressure, 
the  only  changes  of  motion  being  the  necessary  circumferential 
velocity  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  screw,  and  a  sufficient  sternward 
momentum  to  equalize  the  radial  and  axial  pressures.  These  two 
theories  are  both  illustrative  of  class  (i.);  ana  this  idea  was  further 
developed  by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude  in  1889,  who  concluded  that  the 
Fcrew  probably  obtained  its  thrust  by  momentarily  impressing  an 
increase  of  pressure  on  the  water  which  eventually  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  velocity  about  one-half  of  which  was  obtained  before  and 
one-half  abaft  the  screw.  A  lateral  contraction  of  the  race  necessarily 
accompanies  each  process  of  acceleration.  These  general  conclusions 
have  been  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  experiments  carried  out 
by  Mr  D.  \V.  Taylor,  Pro<eedings  of  the  (Ariurican)  Society  of  Naval 
Architects,  £fc.,  1906,  and  by  Professor  Flamm,  who  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  a  screw  race  in  a  glass  tank,  air  being  drawn  in  to  show  the 
spiral  nath  of  the  wake. 

In  trans.  Inst.  Nav.  Archs.,  1878,  Froude  propounded  a  theory  of 
the  screw  propeller  illustrative  of  the  second  class  ahKjve  mentioned, 
the  normal  and  tangential  pressures  on  an  elementary  area  being 
deduced  from  the  results  of  his  own  previous  experiments  on  obliquely 
moving  planes.  He  was  letl  to  the  following  conclusions  regarding 
maximum  efficiency: — (i)  The  slip  angle  (obliquity  of  surface  to  the 
direction  of  its  motion)  should  have  a  particular  value  (proportional  to 
ihc  square  root  of  the  coefficient  of  friction);  and  (2)  when  this  is  so, 
the  pilch  angle  should  be 45*.  The  maximum  efficiency  obtained  from 
thiii  investigation  was  77%.  This  theoretical  investigation,  though 
of  importance  and  interest,  docs  not  exactly  represent  the  actual 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  deductions  from  a  small  clement  are 
applied  to  the  whole  blade,  and,  further,  the  considerable  disturbance 
01  the  water  when  a  blade  reaches  it,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the 
preceding  blade,  is  ignored. 

The  most  complete  information  respecting  the  properties  of  screw 

Cropcllers  has  been  obtained  from  model  experiments,  the        _ 
iw  of  comparison  which   has  been  shown  to  hold  for  '^ 

ship  resistance  being  assumed  to  apply  cquallj;  to  screw  ""fj^ 
propellers.  No  frictional  correction  is  made  in  obtain-  ««■■«• 
ing  the  values  for  large  screws  from  the  model  ones:  as  stated  by 
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Mr  R.  E.  Froude  in  1906,  it  ia  probable  that  the  effect  of  friction 
would  be  in  tite  direction  of  giving  hifher  efficiencies  for  large  screws 
than  for  small.  The  resulu  obtained  with  ships'  propdlm  are  in 
teneral  accordance   with   those  deduced  from  iDodel   propdkrs, 

g though  the  difficulties  inherent  to  carrying  out  experiments  with 
ll-iiMd  screws  liave  hitherto  prevented  as  exact  a  comparison  being 
made  as  was  done  with  resistance  in  the  trials  of  the  "  Greyhound 
and  her  modcL  Results  of  model  experiments  have  been  given  by 
Mr  R.  £.  Froude,  Mr  D.  W.  Taylor.  Sir  John  Thomyoroft  and 
others;  of  these  a  very  complete  series  was  made  by  Mr  R.  £. 
Froude,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  Tram.  lusL  Aot.  Arcks., 
1908.  iVopellers  of  three  and  four  blades,  of  pitch  ratios  varying 
from  0*8  to  I*^  and  with  blades  of  various  widths  and  fonns  were 
successively  tned,  the  slip  ratio  varying  from  aero  to  about  0*45. 
In  each  case  the  screw  advanced  tluough  undisturbed  water;  the 
diameter  was  uniformly  o*8  ft.,  the  immersion  to  centre  of  shaft  0*64 
ft.,  and  the  tfitcd  of  advance  500  ft.  per  minute.  Curves  are  given  in 
the  paper  which  exi}rc8S  the  results  in  a  form  convenient  for  applica* 
tion.  Anuming  as  in  Froude's  theory  that  the  normal  pressure  on  a 
blade  element  varies  with  the  area,  the  anf[Ie  of  incidence,  and  the 
•quare  of  the  speed*  the  thrust  T  would  be  given  by  a  fonnula  such  as 

T-a  R*-6R 
where  R  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  unh  time. 

On  retionalisinff  the  dimensions,  and  substituting  for  R  in  terms  of 
the  slip  ratio  j,  the  "  conventional  "  ^itch  ratio  p,  the  diameter  D* 
«Dd  tlw  speed  of  advance  V.  this  idation  becomes: 

From  the  cxperiinentf  ttw  coeSicIent  a  wu  detennined,  tad  the 
final  empirical  lonnula  below  was  obtained — 

T-iyv.xBfc^x'-°'('.^L7^> 

or  H-003216  IWXB-  ^X»<^=^ 

wlien  H  is  the  thrust  hon^jxnrer,  R  the  levolutions  in  hundreds  per 
minute,  V  is  in  knotiL  and  D  in  feet.  The  "blade  factor"  B  depends 
only  on  the  type  and  number  of  blades;  its  value  for  various  '  disk 
area  ratioa."  •■«.  ratio  of  total  blade  area  (assumins  the  blade  to 
extend  to  toe  centre  of  shaft)  to  the  ana  of  a  circle  of  diameter  D  is 
given  in  the  following  table: — 


Disk  aiea  ntio    .    . 

•30 

•40 

•JO 

•«o 

•70 

•80 

B  for  3  blades  eOipticat 

-0978 

•1050 

•1085 

•III9 

•>I35 

■IIS7 

B  (or  3  blades,  wide  tip 

•104s 

•tia6 

-1166 

•1195 

•iai« 

.1241 

B  for  4  blades,  elliptical 

■040 

•II» 

■IM7 

■ia6S 

•ia94 

■131 8 

The  ratio  of  the  ordimttes  of  the  wide  tip  blades  to  those  of  the 
dltptical  .blades  varies  as  i+^i  where  r  is  the  radius  from  centre  of 

shafL 

Curves  of  propeller  efficiency  on  a  base  of  dip  ratio  are  drawn  in 
fig.  sa,  these  are  correct  for  a  ^bladed  clliptica]  screw  of  disk  area 

ratioO'45;aumform 
deduction  from  the 
efficiency  obtained 
by  the  curves  of  •02 
for  a  3-bUdcd  wide 
tip  and  -oia  for  a 
4-C)ladcd  elliptical 
screw  must  be  made. 
Efficiency  correc- 
tions for  different 
disk  area  r.ii*  .  It^ve 
also  to  be  a[>piied: 
for  a  disk  ratio  of 
0-70  the  deductions 
are  -06.  ■o,-j5,  -02  .and 
■01  with  pitch  ratios 
of  0-8,  1-0,  1-2  and 
I'4  respectively;  for 
othcrdisk  ratios,  the 
deduction  is  rouphly 
proportional  to  («JisK 
ratio-o-45),  .1  slight 
increase  in  cfficirncy 
being  oIiTain.-H  for 
low  values  oi  the 
disk  ratio.  A  skew- 
back  oS  the  blades  to  an  angle  of  15*  was  found  to  make  no  material 
difference  to  the  results. 
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Fi.i  53. — Curves  of  Screw  Propdler  Efficiency. 


Hitherto,  the  theontlea]  And  cxperkstntal  oooaideratioiis  of 

the  screw  have  been  made  under  toe  coavcntioa  that  the  pco* 
peller  is  advanced  into  undisturbed  or  "  open  "  water, 
which  conditions  are  very  different  from  tboec  existing 
behind  the  ship.    The  vessel  is  followed  by  a  body  of 
water  in  complex  motion  and  the  assumption  usually      kHw9»a 
made  is  that  the  "  wake,"  as  it  is  termed,  can  be  coo-      ***■—* 
sidoed  to  have  a  uniform  forward  velocity  V   over  the     mrww* 
propdler  disk. 

If  V  be  the  speed  of  the  ship,  the  velocity  of  the  propeller  relatiTe 
to  the  water  in  which  it  works,  ijt.  the  speed  of  advance  of  the  pro- 
peller is  V-V.    The  value  of  the  wake  velocity  is  given  by  the  ratio 

V 

y_yj— p,  whKh  is  termed  the  isoie  valwu 

The  propdler  behaves  generally  the  same  as  a  screw  advancing 
into  **  open  "  water  at  ^iotA  V— V'  instead  of  at  qwed  V  and  the 

y 
re«lsBpit»-(V-VO»>    ^±^-    Tlw  icd  dtp  b  greater  than  the 

apparent  slip  v-V,  nnca  is  general  «  is  a  povtive  fraction;  and  the 
real  dip  must  be  taken  into  aoooant  ia  die  design  of  propciler 
dimensions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  influeo^  of  the  Krew  extends  sufficiently 
far  forward  to  cause  a  diminutua  of  pressure  on  the  after  part 
of  the  slup,  thereby  causini^  an  bicreaae  in  resistance.  The  thmst  T, 
given  by  the  screw  working  bdiind  the  ship,  must  be  sufficient 
to  balance  the  tow-rope  redstance  R  and  the  resistance  caused 
by  the  diminution  in  pressure.  If  this  diminution  of  pressure 
be  expressed  as  a  fraction  I  of  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  screw  then 
TO-'J-R. 

The  power  exerted  by  the  propener  or  the  thrust  horse-power  b 
proportional  to  TX(V-V') ;  the  effective  or  tow  rope  horse-power  is 

RV 

RXV,  and  the  ntio  of  tbesetwopowenyT^fyR»(i-/)(i-Hr)is 

termed  the  )mU  tfficiencr. 

It  is  evident  Uiat  the  first  Uctor  (■+•)  represents  the  power 
regained  from  the  wake,  which  b  itsdf  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  ship^  As  the  walce  velocity  b  usually  a  maximum  cloee  to 
the  stem,  the  increase  of  «  obtained  through  placing  the  screw  in 
a  favourable  position  b  eenerally  acoompenied  by  an  increase 
in  t ;  for  thb  reason  the  hull  efficiency  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
uni^  with  different  positioas  of  the  screw.  Model  screw  experi- 
ments with  and  without  a  ship  are  frequently  made  to  deternnne 
the  values  of  n^  I,  and  the  hull  efficiency  for  new  designs;  a 
number  of  results  for  different  shi|»,  together  with  an  account 
of  some  interestii^  experiments  on  the  effect  of  varying  the 
^wed,  position  of  screw,  pitch  ratio,  direction  of  rotation,  Ac, 
are  given  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Institutroa  of  Naval  Architects  in 
1910  by  Mr  W.  J.  Luka 

The  total  mopelUng  efficiency  or  propulrive  coefficient  ip)  b  the 
ratio  of  the  dfective  borae-power  (RV)  to  the  indkrated  borse^powcr, 
or  in  turbine^riven  ships  to  the  shaft  hone-power  as  determined 
from  the  torque  on  the  shaft.  In  addition  to  the  factor  "  bul 
efficiency,"  it  includes  the  losses  due  to  ennne  friction,  shaft  friction, 
and  the  propeller.  Its  value  is  generally  about  0*5.  the  efficiencies  of 
the  propeller  and  of  the  engine  and  shafting  being  about  65  and  to  % 
respectively.  The  engine  losses  are  diminated  in  the  propufadve 
confkicnt  as  measurra  in  a  ship  with  steam  turbines;  but  the 
higher  rate  of  revolutions  there  adopted  causes  a  redoctioQ  in  the 
pTOfiellcr  effkriency  usually  sufficient  to  keep  the  value  of  the  pro- 
pulsive coefficient  about  the  same  as  in  ships  with  reciprocating 
engines. 

The  taUe  on  the  foltowing  page  gives  appronUnAte  valuea  of  v,  I, 
and  p  in  some  ships  of  various  types. 

The  action  of  a  screw  prc^ieUer  b  believed  to  involve  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  race  before  reaching  the  screw,  which  b 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  diminution  <n  picssine;  CartmUm, 
and  it  b  quite  conceivable  that  the  pressure  may  be 
reduced  bdow  the  amount  which  would  preserve  the  nattnral  6ow  of 
water  to  the  screw.  Thb  would  occtir  at  small  depths  of  tmmenion 
where  the  ori^nal  pressure  b  low,  and  with  relauvdy  small  blade- 
areas  in  rdatx>n  to  the  thrust*  when  the  acceleration  b  rapid;  and 
it  b  in  conjunction  with  these  circumstances  that  so-called  cavita- 
tion "  b  generally  experienced.  It  b  accompanied  by  exccssiw 
slip,  and  a  reduction  m  thrust;  experimenu  on  the  torpedo-boat 
dntroycr  *'  Daring,"  made  by  Mr  S.  W.  Bamaby  in  1894,*  showed 
that  cavitation  occurred  when  the  thrust  per  square  inch  of  pro- 
jected blade  area  exceeded  a  certain  amount  (11}  lb).  Further 
trials  have  shown  that  the  conditions  tmder  which  cavitation 
is  produced  depend  upon  the  depth  of  imroernon  and  other 
factors,  the  critK^  pressure  causing  cavitation  varying  to  some 
extent  with  the  type  of  ship  and  with  the  deta^  of  the 
propeller;  the  phenomenon,  however,  providos  a  lower  limit  to 
the  area  of  the  screw  bek>w  whkh  irregularity  In  thrust  may  be 
expected,  and  the  data  for  other  screws  (whether  mod«  or 
full-size)  become  inapplKable. 


>  Ttams.  LNA.  1697  (vol.  xxxix.). 
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TypaofShip. 

Number  o( 
Scntn. 

PropuUive 

Coefficient, 

P- 

Wels  Value. 

Thrust 

Daductios, 

1. 

Hull 
EOdeney. 

Rcmarlti, 

BattlaUp  (turbine  driven) 

Battkihip  (older  typee)     , 
Fint-cbus  cniMer 
Seoiod        „        .      .      .- 
Thml          „        .      .       . 

MuTmiDcr  (uufaioe)       ] 
«     ••         .  ••           •       1 

§2?'—.  :  :  ; 

Sabaariae  (on  wrfaee) 

(divine)     .      . 

4 
a 
a 
a 

3 

a 
4 
a 
I 

a 

3 

•47' 
•47 

1 

•46 
•« 

•06 

••5 

•01 

l:g 

•ao 
•at 
•16 
•ao 

•It 
•i« 
•17 
•to 

■lO 

•OS 

•oa 

•«7 
•ao 
•»4 
•»7 
•10 
•la 

■  ■OI 
l-OI 

•95 
•99 
•95 
•97 

.s 

•9« 

I-OJ 

l-oo 

'•04 

i-os 

Inner  icrews 
Outer  Krewa 

••• 

Inner  ioewa 
Outer  aoewe 

MMMbobtalnedvUch 
gives  the  bending 
moment  at  any  sec- 
tion. SymboUcany,  if 
>,  F,  M  represent  the 
load,  shuring  forces 
and  bending  moment, 
and  X  tlie  co-ordinate 
o(  length. 


■Ji 


and  F- 


The  above  figures  leler  to  lull  speed  and  are  aflected  by  alteration  of  speed. 
'  Higher  vahies  have  been  obtained  for  the  propulsiva  coeflirianta  of  ilia  noat  recant  tutbin»dtl-ven  thlpa. 


Strentlh. 
The  forces  tending  to  stnin  a  (hip's  itnictuie  inchide  (1)  the 
atatie  forces  arising  from  tlw  distribution  of  the  weig]it  and 
buoyancy  vhen  afloat,  and  the  weight  and  supporting  forces 
when  ia  dock  or  ashore;  (2)  the  dynamic  forces  ansing  fiom  the 
Inertia  of  the  ship  and  its  lading  under  the  acceleratiras  experi- 
enced in  the  various  motions  to  which  the  ship  is  liable,  sudi  as 
rolling  and  pitching  in  a  sea  way;  and  (j)  local  forces  and  water 
piessum  incidental  to  (a)  propulsion  and  steering,  and  (t)  the 
opciation  of  the  various  itiechanifsl  omtrivascea  which  it 


The  straining  actions  of  the  forces,  due  to  the  disttfinitlon  of 
the  weight  and  booyuicy  of  the  ship  at  rest  and  to  the  inertia 
of  the  ship  in  motion,  constitute  the  only  part  of  the  problem 
of  the  strength  of  the  structure  which  can  be  considered 
theoretically  with  any  generality;  the  character  of  the  Internal 
reactions  arising  in  the  structure  is  so  complex,  that  simplifying 
assumptions  have  always  to  be  made  In  order  to  enable  them 
to  be  calculated. 

Tke  results  of  theoretical  calciilationsas  to  the  general  stmctoial 
strength  of  ahlpa  are  therefore  of  value  for  comparative  purposes 
and  to  some  extent  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  stresses 
actually  liable  to  occur  in  the  structure.  The  comparison  of  the 
theoretical  calculations  with  the  results  of  experience  forms  an 
invaluable  guide  to  the  proper  distribution  of  mateiiaL  In 
maVing  soch  a  comparison  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
strength,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  keeping  down  the  weight,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  to  be  borne  in  mind;  the  latter  point  being 
especially  important  in  a  ship,  since  its  economical  performance 
is  roughly  dependent  on  the  dUerence  between  the  weight  of  the 
structure  and  the  total  available  displacement. 

The  gietttest  straining  action^  to  which  vessels  of  ordinatv  forms 
and  proportioDs  are  subject,  are  due  to  inequalities  in  the  longitudinal 
.,,,,  diatribotloaof  the  weight  and  the  boonncy.  Let  WWW 
riZ'-.  (6g.  54)  repiaent  the  weight,  and  BBB.  .the  buoyancy 
htmd^  V^  ^oot  run  of  a  shipplotted  along  the  length  AC:  over 
'  thelengthsAa,tc,il<./Cthewel(htuIn«icessoftliebuoy- 
aneyswhilefromatokctoj.rta/,  itiiindefect.  AcurveLLL,  whose 
oxduates  aic  equal  to  the  difiernaccs  between  those  of  WWW  and 

BBB,  is  termed  a  curve 

t~         '        S.  of  loads,  and  represents 

the  nee  kiad  of  the  ship 

regarded    as    a    beam 

subject  to  lon^todinal 

bending.  Shearing  fofocs 

are     produced      whose 

resultant  at  any  trans* 

verse  section  is  equal  to 

the   total   net    load   on 

either  side  of  the  section; 

they  are  represented  by 

the    *' shearing    I——" 

curve  FFF  ..., 

ordinate  at  any 

_  verse    section    b    pro- 

ITioTcs,  portional    to    the    area 

,  _ ,  ,  *^  of   the   "  loads "   curve 

LLL. .  .up  to  that  section.    Similarly,  on  plotting  the  areas  of  the 

ahcariac  loive  curve  as  ordinatcs.  a  "  bending  moment "  curve 


force 


The  conditions  of  equi- 
librium, via.  (a)  that 
the  total  weight  and 
buoyancy  are  equal, 
and  (i)  that  the  cesittc 
of  gravity  and  the 
centre  of  booyancy  are 
in  the  same  vertical 
transvene  sectiog,  en- 


sure that  the  end  otdinates  of  the  shearing  foroe  and  bending 
moment  curves  are  aero. 

These  curves  aic  usually  constructed  for  three  standard  conditions 
of  a  ship,  via.  (I)  in  still  water;  (ii.)  on  a  trachoidal  wave  of  lci«tb 
equal  to  that  of  the  ship 
and  height  i^tb  of  the 
length,  with  the  cicat 
anudshipa;  and  (iii.)  on 
a  similar  wave  with  the 
trough  aaidsliipa.  The 
curve  of  wetght  is  ob- 
tained by  distributing 
each  Item  of  weight  over 
the  leneth  of  toe  ship 
occupied  by  it  and  sum- 


ming for  toe  iriiole  shipb 


cooditiatt  of  the 
ship  as  tcmds  stores, 

3'^'Jh3^ 2iiY  V^a^      ^°-  5S-Cruiser  of  14,000 Tons  on 

moment  in  each  case.  The  Ofdinates  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy  are 
calculated  from  the  areas  of  the  immersed  sections,  the  snip  being 
balanced  longitudinally  on  the  wave  in  the  second  and  third  con- 
ditions. The  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  curves  are  then 
drawn  by  successive  in- 
tegratloa  of  the  curve  of 
loads.  Typical  curvca 
are  shown  m  figs.  55  to 
59  for  a  first-class  cruiser 
oil  wavecnst,a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  on  wave 
crest  (buncets  empty) 
and  in  trough  (b«nli»s 
full),  and  a  cargo  vessel 
on  wave  crest  (hold  and 
bunkers  einpty)  and  in 
trough  (boMand  banker* 
full).  Prom  thesecurves 
it  is  seen  that  the  maid- 
muffl  bending  moment 
occurs  near  amidships;  its  effect  in  figs.  55,  56  and  58  is  to  cause 
the  ends  to  fall  relatively  to  the  middle,  such  a  moment  being  termed 
*•  hogging  ";  the  reverse  or  a  "  suging  *•  moment  is  illustrated  in 
fi^  57  and  99.  Curves  of  a  similar  character  are  obtained  in  the 
still-watcr  conditiaa,  but  the  bending  moaents  and  shearing  forces 
are  then  generally  reduced  in  amount. 

The  auudmum  bending  moment  b  frequently  expressed  as  a  ratio 
of  the  product  of  the  ship's  length  and  the  cUsplaoement;  average 
values  for  various  types  of  ships  ars  tsbubtrd  below: — 


Fic.  56.— Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  on 
Wave  Crest. 


Class  of  Ship. 


Mafl  ■ 

Carlo  vessel .... 
BaMesUp  fmodem) 
Battleship  (older  types) 
First-class  cniiser  .  . 
Second-class  diiiser  . 
Scout 


Torpedo-hoat  destroyer 
Torpedo  boat 


WXL 


Maximum  B.M. 


From  as  ro  30 
From  30  to  35 

About  30 

About  40 

About  3a 

About  as 

About  aa 
About  » 
From  17  to  as 
About  a] 
About  93 


loggio 
(onWavcCrsstl 
orSsnring 
ntoOow). 


H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
S 
H 
H 
S 
H 
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The  stresses  at  a  transverse  section  due  to  bending  arc  obtained 

from  the  usuaI  formula  ~r  =„•  where  M  is  the  bending  moment,  I 

the  moment  o(  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral  axi^,  y  the 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  point  at  which  the  stress  is 
required,  and  p  the  intensity  of  stress.  Incalculatinc  I,  a  dL<liiction 
from  the  area  of  plating  in  tension  is  made  for  rivet  holes,  and  only 
the  continuous  longitudinal  portions  of  the  structure  are  as|umea 
effective  in  resisting  bending. 

The  stresses  obtained  by  this  method  undergo  consideiable 
variation  with  class  and  size  of  ship.  As  regards  the  form  :,  it  is 
evident  that  the  actual  straining  actions  upon  a  ship  nc<  <  uarily 
Vary  with  the  type;  and  the  stresses  allowable,  as  c.ilialated 
on  a  uniform  basis  of  applied  forces,  must  vary  accor<iingly. 
The  variation  due  to  size  is  less  obvious,  but  it  is  clear  thit  the 
larger  the  ship,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  cncounterint;  waves 
&s  long  as  herself;  and,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  height  \o  length 
of  the  largest  waves  is  generally  less  than  that  assumed.  ¥<«-  these 
reasons  greater  calculated  stresses  arc  allowable  in  large  ^hipi  than 
tn  small  ships  or  in  those  of  moderate  size.  The  limiting;  fttreas 
frequently  adopted  for  small  ships  is  6  tons  per  sq.  in.,  which 
tnay  be  increased  for  portions  in  tension  to  8  tons  with  hi^h  tensile 
6tecl;  on  the  other  hand,  the  calculated  stresses  in  the  largest 
Vessels  frequently  exceed  8  tons  compressive  and  lo  tons  t-  r,  ile.  _ 

The  above  method  is  that  now  universally  adopted  for  c<  )[i. paring 
the  stresses  in  ships  caused  by  longitudinal  oending;  aUnough 
imperfect,  it  affords  a  reasonable  basis  of  comparison  betwcM  the 
longitudinal  strengths  of  vessels,  especially  wnch,  as  is  generally 


(STRENGTH 

on  Torpedo-Boat  Destrrtjrers  (Me  Trmu.  tnsl.  Ktn.  Areki.,  1905). 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the"  Wolf  "are — length  aio  ft.,  br^tuJi 
9t  7  ft.,  draught  5  3  ft ,  and  duplacement  360  tons,  with  a  co«l 
capacity  of  80  tons.  Tu  o  icta  of  cxperimeata  ««ninad«—(i.)  under 
a  hogging  moment  when  aupported  in  dock  on  two  cxadlei  10  ft. 
wide,  spaced  36  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre,  and  equidistant  from  the 
ship's  centre  of  gravit/*  bunkcn  emptv;  (ii.)  uider  a  sagsinK 
moment  when  supportci  by  rimilar  blocks  lao  ft.  apart,  bnnknra 
full.  The  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy  had  previously  been 
determined  for  each  case  so  that  the  pfessures  on  the  blocks  and  the 
bending  moments  caused  thereby  could  be  accurately  obtained. 
When  thus  supported  the  water-level  in  the  dodc  -ma*  fradnally 
h^wcred;  and  lor  succcwve  water-levels  ^aced  6  in.  apart  the 
extension  or  compression  of  the  plating  was  measured  at  variotu 
points  ofthe  structure  by  Scromeyer'a  strain  indicatars;  the  vertical 
oi'flcctions  at  various  jxHSts  of  the  length  were  also  recwded.  The 
observations  were  repeated  several  times,  and  the  following  are  the 
griicral  results: 

(d)  In  the  sagging  contSition  the  neutral  axis  was  actually  ntuatcd 
7  55  ft.  above  the  kccU  tbe  calculated  distance  mas  7-S  ft.  de» 
ducting  rivet  holes  in  (larts  in  tension,  and  7-7  ft.  without  such 
deduction.  In  the  hogging  condition  the  obaerveahnght  was  7 -2  ft.. 
those  calculated  as  bcf^ce  being  7-5  ft.  and  7'6  ft.  AU  shut  and 
cJLck  plating,  gunwale  aad  keelson  angles,  and  the  nde  gixdera  and 
sn^Ies  were  included  in  the  calculation  for  the  moment  of  inertia. 
The  calculated  and  obsorved  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  are  thus 
in  fairly  close  agreement. 

(b)  The  actual  vertic^  dtstrfbutSon  of  strain  over  a  tranncrse 


Fto.  57^— Tonedo-Boat  Destroyer  In 
Wave  Trough. 


Puu  58v— Caffo  Vessel  of  13,000  Tons  on 
Wave  Crest. 


FlC.  59.— Cargo  Vessel  of  12 ,000  ToOi 
in  Wave  Trough. 


tbe  case,  the  comparison  is  made  between  two  shipa  of  simitar  type. 

The    relation    between   stress   and   strain    has    therefore    to    be 

investigated,  which  involves  the  experimental  determination  of 

the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  structure. 
The  assumptions  on  whkh  the  theory  of  bending  is  based  an: 
(a)  At  any  transverse  sectk>n  tbe  material  lyinf  on  tbe  neutral 

surface,  which  passes  through  the.  C.G   of  the  effective  sectional 

material,  is  neither  extended  nor  compressed. 

{b)  The  material  is  homogeneous;  and  the  layers  comprised 

betireen  adjacent  surfaces  panllel  to  the  neutral  surface'act  Inde- 

pewlently.    (This  is  probably  more  nearly  the  case  in  a  ship  than 

in  a  bwm  of  solid  sccuon.) 

(c)  The  material  situated  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral  surface 

is  compressed  (or  extended)  lonptudlnally  by  an  amount  ^  of  its 

original  length;  where  i/p  Is  tbe  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface  if 
origiiiaUy  stra^iht,  or  the  alteration  of  curvatore  if  originally  curved. 

(d)  ^he  stress  b  proportional  to  the  strain  and  equal  to  -^^  E 

bring  Young's  modulus  for  the  materiaL  ItfoUowsthattheresulunt 
longitddinal  iotct  across  a  section  is  zero,  and  the  moment  of  the 
internal  forces  about  the  neutral  axis  (t.<.  about  the  trace  of  the 

EI 
neutral  surface  in  the  section)  is  — -,  ivUch  is  equal  and  opposite 

to  tbe  external  bending  moment  M. 
(<)  Taking  axes— Cte  longitudinal,  Os  vertlcd,  rfooe  0  Is  large, 

^  may  be  repUced  by  ^,  and 

B^ving  the  deflection  1  at  any  pc^t. 

The  validity  of  the  theory  a*  appHcd  to  a  ship  was  tested  and 
confirmed  in  1903  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  when  experimenu  were 
made  on  H.Mi.  ^' Wolf  "  Iv  Prafes«ir  J.  H.  Biles  for  Uw  CommittM 


section  was  approxinutely  in  aooordance  with  the  linear  law  fyq^mtd 
in  the  theory  of  bending. 

(c)  The  modulus  of  elastidty  E  was  obtained  by  equating  the 
sum  of  tho  moments  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  stresses  deduced 
from  the  observed  strains  to  the  bending  moment. 

{d)  The  value  of  £  was  also  deduced  from  the  defiectioos  by  meada 
of  the  formula  r^M 

E»- JJ  -^  datdx; 

and  its  value  voder  a  sagging  moment  Is  in  agreement  with  that 
found  by  (c).  Under  a  hogging  moment  the  mean  value  obtained 
from  the  deflection  is  less  than  that  from  the  strain,  diowtng  that 
the  curvature  obtained  from  the  deflections  is  greater  than  that  to 
wbidi  tbe  stmctuie  is  actually  bent. 

Tbe  taUe  at  the  top  of  the  fdlowing  page  shorn  the  valnes 
obtained  for  E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity 

By  observiiv  the  deflections  of  two  vessds  when  loaded  with 
ballast,  the  foUoving  values  for  E  were  obtained  by  T  C.  Read  and 
G.  Stanbury  (Trams,  InsL  JVof.  Arch^,  1894).  and  are  givea  for  pur- 
poses of  Qompaxiaoo: 


Principal  Dineiuiaiu 
ofVcueT. 

Load  in 
Tom. 

Deflcctioo 
in  Inchea. 

Value  o(E 
deduocd- 

347'X4S'-6'Xa7'-a' 
300'X4i'-6'Xai'-»' 

5000 

tSoo 

JJI 

■ta 

iiiooa 
9,000 

After  the  experiments  the  "  Wolf  "  was  sent  to  sea  in  rough 
weather  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  stresses  then  obaerved 
whh  those  calculated  under  the  standard  conditions  on  trough  Or 
crest.  The  strains  at  various  portions  of  the  structure  were  axaln 
measured  with  Strooieycr's  indicators,  and  tbe  stresses  deduced  from 
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ap[>car8,  therefore,  that  in  the 
majority  of  ships  whose  departure 
from  longitudinal  symmuiry  is  sHght« 
pitching  has  little  effect  on  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  longitudin^ 
bending  moment;  nevertheless  it 
considerably  increases  the  bendinf 
moments  near  the  ends. 

The  effect  of  heaving  is  investi- 
gated b^  obtaining  the  positions  of 
eauUibnuin  of  the  C.G.  of  the  Khip 
when  on  wave  crest  and  in  wave 
trough ;  intermediate  positions  of 
equilibrium  are  assumed  to  be 
NoU. — The  roaximum  stresses  above  are  approximate,  and  arc  recorded  in  order  that  the  given  by  y^o  sin  »/ where  Ti  is  the 
variatton  of  E  with  the  stress  in  the  material  may  be  seen.     Tons   per   BQaarc-inch   units  are  ^ 


Dmdit 

Smvw 

Hewu.                                       1 

Compf(.-Miivc 
Slrtss. 

Tnslli 
sum. 

E  by  Slnio 

E  by  Dtfltc. 
lion  over  Ihe 
whgle  length. 

Matimum 

Compi*ssjre 

itreM. 

Miximum 
Slrea. 

E  by  Stnin 
Indicnor. 

EbyDeOe.:. 
tioa  over  Ihe 
whole  length. 

Fret. 
6 

s 

4 

1 

a 

1 

Dry 

17 
41 

n 

67 

J  3 

37 

n 

7  7 

8-4 

8  6 

IJ.IOO 
I3,IOO 
11,400 
11,400 

lo,8oo 

10,700 
10,300 

11,800 
U,000 

11400 
11,500 
11,100 
10,600 
10,300 

1-0 

2-7 

4» 

u 

6« 

6  8 

■9 

26 
40 

16,000 
15.100 
13,000 
12,700 
12,700 
11,800 

11,800 
10.800 
10,400 
9,600 
9.900 
9,800 

employed. 

the  values  for  E  found  from  the  dock  experiment*.    The  ntaximum 
stresics  were  as  follows: — 


Cotidttion. 

Stress — Tons  per  Square  Inch.  | 

Maximum  observed  stresses 
when  bogging   .... 

Maximum  observed  stresses 
when  saBflng    . 

Calculated  !>trc-ss  (sagging)  when 
in  a  wave  hollow  of  height 
,'jth  length       .        .        . 

Keel. 

Deck. 

2^C. 

54T 
71T. 

2flT. 

25C. 
53C. 

C.  =»  Compressive.    T.  =  Tensile. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  (at  least  in  shirs  of  similar 
character  to  H.M.S.  "  Wolf ")  the  stresses  corresponaing  to  any 

Krticular  external  conditions  closely  agree  with  those  calculated 
im  the  usual  theory  of  bending;  on  the  other  hand  the  waves 
encountered  during  tne  sea  trials  were  such  that  the  maximum 
stress  then  obtained  was  considerably  less  than  that  in  the 
condition  assumed  for  the  standard  calculations.  Finally,  the 
material  of  the  ship  was  subjected  in  dock  to  a  tensile  stress  of 
nearly  9  tons  and  a  compressive  stre^  of  nearly  7  tons  per  sq. 
in.  without  distress. 

While  dealing  with  longitudinal  bending,  some  of  the  refinements 
euggested  for  calculating  stresses  among  i^-aves  may  be  cited, 
although  the  additional  labour  involved  in  their  application  has 
prevented  thejr  introduction  in  general  practice. 

Since  the  distribution  of  pressure  in  the  wafT  of  a  wa\'e  sj-stem 
differs  from  tliat  in  still  w.itcr,  the  buoyancy  of  a  vessel  or  the  re- 
sultant vertical  thrust  of  the  water  is  then  not  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced;  and  the  position  of  the  ship  when  in  ctiuili- 
brium  and  the  stresses  upon  it  arc  changed  in  consequence  By 
assuming  the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  water  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  troclioidal  ihcor>'  of  wave  motion,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
Intrusion  of  the  ship,  the  equilibrium  position  can  be  obtained  and 
the  modified  strcwics  evaluated.  This  process  was  first  appliid  to 
Bhips  by  Mr  \V.  E.  Smith  {Trans.  I.N.A.,  1883),  who  obtained  the 
arithmetical  sum  of  the  sagging  and  hogging  moments  on  vessels 
placed  in  the  trough  and  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  thereby  eliminating 
Ihc  effect  of  the  distribution  of  weight;  and  compared  it  with  the 
»um  of  the  moments  as  ordinarily  obtained.  The  correction  for  the 
ships  considered  involved  a  reduction  of  the  bending  moment  to 
about  I  of  the  value  calculated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  a 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  a  reduction  of  about  io*^l  has  been  obtained 
This  reduction  increases  as  the  draught  and  fullness  of  the  shins  arc 
increased,  and  the  bending  moment  on  a  square-bilged  ship  tieeply 
immersed  is  almost  uninfluenced  by  wave  motion,  since  the  re- 
duction in  orbital  motion  at  considerable  depths  lielow  the  surface 
ensures  the  bottom  of  a  fairly  deep  elilp  being  in  comparatively 
Undisturbed  water. 

In  the  foregoing  the  vessel  is  assumed  to  occupy  at  every  instant 
a  horizontal  position  on  the  wave  with  the  correct  displacement, 
a  ship  proceeding  pcr|)endicularly  to  the  crests  of  a  wave  system 
will,  however,  unaergo  heaving  and  pitching  oscillations  which 
lead  to  a  further  modi6cation  m  the  bending  moment  obtained 
(see  paper  by  T.  C.  Read,  Trans.  I  N.A  ,  1890)  Considering  first 
thccffcct  of  pitching  onlv.  imagine  the  ship  at  her  proper  displacement 
(allowance  being  nude  ivT  the  iiltca-d  buoy.incy  of  the  wave  system 
as  iH-forL'),  but  momtrntarilv  out  of  her  correct  trim ;  the  longitudinal 
restoring  couple,  due  to  the  wedges  of  immersion  and  emersion,  is 
balanced  by  the  moment  of  the  reversed  mass-accelerations  of  the 
component  parts.  If  the  ship  is  longitudinally  symmetrical  about 
her  midship  section,  one  half  of  the  moment  ol  the  restoring  forces 
ami  one  half  of  the  moment  of  the  reversed  mns*- accelerations  about 
amidships  arc  due  to  the  forward  end,  and  one  half  to  the  after  end. 
The»c  moments  arc  therefore  equal  and  opposite  for  each  half  of  the 
ahip  and  have  no  influence  on  the  midship  bending  aiomeot.    It 


apauent  senU-period  ol  tbe  wave.  On 
taking  into  a«:ouot  tbe  mass  ol  the 

ship,  assumed  originally  stationary,  the  height  of  the  C.G,  above 

its  mean  position  becomes 


^     TV     (    .   r(   T   .   tM 


\ 


where  T—r'^-r^  period  oCdipin  still  water; 

W  is  the  displacement,  and  *  the  ton^  per  foot  immersion;  the  re- 
sistance to  vertical  motion  being  neglected.  When  T  and  Ti  are 
nearly  equal,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  resistance  by  using 
a  process  of  graphic  integration.  On  applying  the  correction  to  two 
vessels,  and  comparing  the  bending  moments  in  their  positions  of 
the  wave,  given  by  the  formula,  with  those  in  the  equilibrium 
position,  the  effect  on  the  maximum  hogging  moment  was  found 
small;  but  the  sagging  moment  of  a  moderately  fine  vessel  was 
increased  by  over  20%.  and  that  of  a  full  vessel  by  about  10%. 

Allowance  has  also  been  made  for  the  effect  of  the  superposed 
heaving,  pitching  and  rolling  oscillations  undergone  by  a  ship  moving 
obliquely  across  the  crests  of  a  wave  system  (sec  papers  by  Captain 
Kriloff,  Trans.  I.N.A  ,  1896  and  1898). 

The  maximum  calculated  stress  on  vessels  inclined  to  considerable 
angles  of  heel  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  be  slightly  greater 
than  that  for  the  upright  condition;  and  the  stress  on  the  material 
towards  the  ends  is  then  usually  more  nc-ariy  equal  to  that  amidships. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  stresses  on  keel,  bottom,  and  upper  works 
resulting  from  longitudinal  bending,  shearing  stresses  arc  experi- 
enced which  in  some  cases  arc  of  appreciable  magnitude.    The  in* 

FAl 
tensity  of  shear  stress  in  the  side  plating  is  equal  to  -ttt  ;  where  F 

is  the  shearing  force  over  the  transverse  section,  AJ  the  moment 
about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  sectional  area  above  or  below  a  hori- 
zontal line  through  the  point  considered,  and  I  the  thickness  of  side 
plating.  This  stress  is  usually  greatest  at  or  near  a  quarter  of  the 
length  from  either  end  and  at  the  height  of  the  neutral  axis,  since 
licrc  F  and  AJ  respectively  attain  their  maximum  values.  In  some 
cases  the  thickness  of  plating  and  arrangement  of  riveting  have  to  be 
specially  considered  in  relation  to  these  shearing  stresses. 

The  stresses  due  to  transverse  bending  arc  not,  in  general,  capable 
of  definite  determination;  as,  however,  they  arc  freauently  severe 
when  the  ship  is  in  dr>'  dock,  and  may  also  attain  consider- 
able  magnitude  during  heavy  rolling,  a  means  of  com-      *'■■•" 
paring   tne   transverse  strength   of   vessels   Is  of   some      !^"f. 
interest.    A  transverse  bulkhead  forms  a  region  of  almost  '  *'' 

infinite  transverse  stiffness,  and  it  is  thcrefare  difficult  in  ships  in- 
ternally subdivided  by  numerous  bulkheads,  to  determine  how  far 
the  stresses  at  intermediate  sections  are  influenced  by  the  neighbour- 
ing bulkheads.  In  many  ^ 
vessels  carr>in^  cargo, 
however,  in  which  trans- 
verse bulkheads  arc 
widely  spaced,  a  section 
midway  along  a  hold  may 
be  so  tar  removed  from 
all  bulkheads  as  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  their 
local  support;  and  the 
following  method  has 
been  proposed  for  com- 
{xiring  the  transverse 
strengths  of  such 
ships 

A  frame  and  a  strip 
of  plating  one  frame 
space   in   width   are   rc- 


Fic.  60. 


carded  as  a  stiff  inextcnsible  bar  subjected  to  the  known  externa! 
forces  and  to  the  unknown  tension,  shearing  force,  and  bending 
moment,  at  any  fixed  point. 

Let  OP  (fig  60)  be  a  portion  of  the  framing  under  consideration, 
O  being  the  keel,  and  Ox.  Oy,  horizontal  and  vertical  axes. 

On  coofiidcralion  of  tbe  farces  on  the  arc  OQ,  which  are  in 
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equilibrium,  the  tenaon  T,  aheerine  foite  F,  and  bendlw  monieiit  M, 
At  0 can  be  algebraically  exprcaaca  in  terms ol  iu coordlnatea  U*7*)j 
tbe  water  or  other  external  prenurea  on  OQ,  and  the  values  oi  T.  F 
and  M  at  O  (Tfc  F».  M*).  __.... 

Neglecting  the  effects  of  T  and  F  on  the  eiemeat  QR,  It  foUmn 
from  the  equations  of  bending  that 

where  «  and  ^'  are  the  lesjieetive  incUnations  of  the  element  OR  to 
O*  before  and  after  the  strain  caused  by  betiding,  and  ^  is  the  length 
of  QR.  Due  to  the  effect  of  M  on  QR,  tbe  bar  at  the  point  P  (xi,  yi) 
b  rotated  through  an  angle  d^'— d^  and  moved  through  distances— 

(y.-y)  W-i*)  and  (*»-«)  W-M) 
{n  directions  paiallel  to  Ox  and  Oy  respectively.    On  integrating 
along  OP  the  total  movement  of  P  due  to  the  bending  of  alt  such 
elements  as  QR  in  OP  is  obtained ;  when  P  is  moved  round  the  com- 

glete  section  so  as  to  return  to  O,  where  the  total  movement  is  zero, 
:  follows,  on  nibtractlon  and  reduction,  that 

the  uitMTBtions  bang  taken  completely  round  the  Mctkm.  Tt  h 
anumed  in  the  fongoing  that  rigid  connexionB  are  made  at  dis- 
continuities, such  as  decK  edges,  ta  order  to  prevent  any  alteratioa 
in  the  angle  due  to  strain. 

The  values  of  -r*  "T*  -p  can  be  calculated  at  var^ng  pouts  and 

cxpcdsed  in  temu  of  To,  Fa,  Ma*,  by  nnng  a  method  of  approxi* 
mate  quadrature.  T*.  Fs,  Mi  are  found  by  solving  the  3  equations 
cftitained,  and  M  is  deduced  giving  the  corresponding  stress  at 
any  point.  In  applying  this  method  to  the  determination  of  the 
atresaes  caused  by  rolling,  the  centrifugal  forces  on  each  eleoMot 
are  included  in  the  external  forces  when  estimating  M. 

TUs  method  oi  estimating  the  transverse  strength  of  ships  is  due 
to  Dr  Brahn,  who  in  Trans.  l.NJi*^  1901.  1904  and  1905,  gives 
iUnstrations  c^  iu  application. 

In  addition  to  the  strcssca  due  to  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bending,  vdiach  are  dtstrfbuted  over  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part 
of  the  structure,  local  streases  are  experienced  including  those  caused 
by  water-pressure;  forces  on  sails,  masu  and  rimng;  leactions 
.  ,  of  movins  paru  of  machinery;  heavy  dIows  from  the 
^'"^  sea  on  side,  deck  and  upper  works;    anchor,  cable  and 

*''^*'**'  mooring  gear,  and  Uast  from  gun*6re.  General  methods 
are  usually  inap^kable  to  such  cases;  tbe  support  provided  is 
determined  by  experience  and  by  the  particular  requirements.  The 
stresses  in  bottom  plating  due  to  water-pressure  are  of  snail  aaMiiuit 
where  the  curvature  i?  appreciable,  since  tbe  plating,  by  compression, 
Erectly  rrsisti  any  tendency  towards  change  of  curvatnre;  m  a  deep 
flat-bottomed  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  water-pressure  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  bending  of  the  plating,  the  slight  extension  having 
little  inftuenoe.  Tbe  plating  is  supported  at  the  transverw  and 
longitudinal  frames,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  the  edges.  The  close 
9»cing  of  transver%  frsmes  usually  adopted  in  merchant  ships 
reduces  tbe  stress  to  a  small  amount;  but  in  large  wanhips.  whose 
frame  spacing  varies  from  5  to  4  ft.,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bat  plating 
near  the  Irccramidships  is  subjected  to  considerable  stress,  although, 
as  experience  shows,  not  bcvond  the  limits  of  safety  In  fine  ships 
tpfrial  proviuon  is  frequently  made  to  prevent  the  side  plaring  near 
tbe  bow  from  panting  due  to  tbe  great  and  rapid  fluctuation  of  water- 
|K<essure  when  pitchmg. 

The  material  of  the  structure  is  arranged  so  that  the  distribution  of 
stress  over  any  lodlized  section  of  material  is  maintamed  as  uniform 
-.  l-  as  possible  in  order  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  mean 

5J"*7^  stress  may  not  be  unduly  large.  For  this  reason  abrupt 
^Lj.  discontinuities  and  sudden  changes  ci  section  are  avoided, 
and  "  compensation  "  is  introduced  where  large  openings 
are  cut  in  plating.  The  comers  of  hatchways  tn  ships  whose  upper 
decks  are  subjected  to  considerable  tension  are  frequently  rounded, 
since  failure  of  the  material  near  the  square  comers  of  such  hatch- 
ways has  been  known  to  take  place,  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
abnormal  stress  uitenntiea,  wluch  are  also  evident  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Similarly,  \oa\  stiffening  required  for  the  support 
of  a  heavy  weight  or  for  resisting  the  blast  of  gun-flre  is  reduced  in 
sectional  area  at  the  ends,  or  continued  for  a  length  greater  than 
absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure  an  even  distribution  of  stress. 

Among  the  stresses  to  which  a  ship  is  subjected  are  those  caused 
by  its  mode  of  propuluon.  The  stresses  aue  to  the  reactions  of 
--^.^.^  the  moving  parts  of  the  machineiy  sre,  in  general,  of 
nsrsrrva  ^aoA  amount,  but  owing  to  their  periodic  character 
vibrations  are  induced  in  tbe  structure  which  are  frequently  of 
•uflicient  magnitude  to  cause  considerable  inconvenience  and  even 
damwe. 

It  u  known  that  when  a  penodic  force  of  frequency  11  b  applied 
to  a  structure  capable  of  vibrating  naturally  with  frequency  p,  the 
amplitude  of  the  forced  vibrations  assumed  by  the  structure  is 
inversely  proportional  to    .^^^i  .  |^ 

when  K  Is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  rerfstanoe  to  vibration. 


If  the  period  of  the  force  synchronises  or  nearly  synchronises  with 
the  natural  period  of  the  structure,  the  amplitude  is  considerable, 
but  otherwise  it  is  of  relatively  small  amount  If,  therefore,  tbe 
natural  period  of  vibration  has  been  found  'or  a  ship,  the  causes  of 
vibratk)n  at  various  speeds  can  be  readily  traced,  vnce  marked 
vibration  is  usually  attribuuble  to  a  synchromzing  source. 

Vibration  in  a  steamship  is  due  to  various  causes,  the  prindpal  el 
which  are  >— 

I.  The  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engines,  if  unbalanced,  came 
vibrating  forces  and  couples  in  a  vertical  plane  and  of  two  freq^uencies, 
one  equal  to,  and  tbe  other  twice,  the  speed  of  revolutioa,  the 
latter  being  due  to  the  secondary  action  introduced  by  the  connecting 
nod.  In  twin*screw  ships  torsional  oscillatioBs  in  transverse  planes 
may  also  result  when  the  eneincs  are  working  in  opposite  phase. 

3  The  rotating  parts  of  the  engines  cause  vertical  and  iKvixontal 
oscillations  of  freqocncy  equal  to  tbe  speed  of  revolution. 

3  The  variation  In  the  crank  effort  tends  to  cause  tonSonal 
oscillation  of  tbe  same  frequency*  particularly  in  single  or  twD> 
cylinder  engines. 

t  Vibrations,  principally  at  the  stent,  may  result  from  an  t»- 
noed  screw;  these  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  tbe  rotating 
parts  of  the  machinery. 

5.  A  screw  propc-ltcr  which  experiences  nneven  resistance  duriiv 
its  revcjution  is  the  cause  of  vibrations,  whose  frequency  is  the 
product  of  Ihc  revolution  and  the  number  of  Uadcs.  Such  resist- 
ances occur  when  (0  the  blades  pass  too  dose  to  the  hull;  (a)  «dm 
the  screw  breaks  the  surface  of  tne  water;  and  (3)  when  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  pro[>clIcr  is  imperfect,  due  cither  to  "  cavitatioa  "^ 
or  to  the  aaccning  cfTcct  of  shaft  and  propdier  supports. 

The  natural  vibration  of  a  ship's  structure  (irrespective  of  local 
vibrations)  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  unsupported  rod  of  suitable 
dimeonons.  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  vibiatioos  in 
the  rod  are  undamped  and  those  in  the  ship  are  damped  rapidly 
through  the  communication  of  the  nioUan  at  the  bull  surface 
to  the  surrounding  water.    A  thin  uniform  rod  vibrating  laterally 

has  a  minimum  freqtiency  (per  ounute)   equal  to  t^so^fmn; 

in  this  mode  ol  vibration  there  are  two  nodes  dtuated 
at  a  distance  -334  L  from  either  end.  Vibrations  of  a  higher 
order  having  three,  four  or  more  nodes  are  also  possiUe,  the  fre- 
quencies increasing  approximately  in  the  ratio  I  3-8  .  5-4,  Ac 
The  complex  variation  of  the  wcignt,  inertia  and  modulus  in  a  ship 
prevent  a  corresponding  result  being  obtained  by  dirca  matbematicu 
investigation;  recourse  is  therefore  made  either  to  direct  experi- 
menta  on  ships,  or  to  a  "  d]^mic  model."  The  instrument  used  for 
nieasucing  and  recording  vibrations  consists  of  a  weight  suspended, 
and  held  uterally  in  position,  by  springs,  bo  as  to  have  a  long  period 
of  oscillation  i  pens  or  pencils  attached  to  tbe  weight  record  thf 
vibrations  upon  revolving  cylinders  fixed  to  the  vessel  and  fitted  with 
time  reccrda.   Tbe  formula  Cof  tbe  same  form  as  that  for  a  rod) 


N- 


'V^* 


where  N  Is  the  frequency  per  minute,  was  used  by  Dr  Schlick  for  the 
vibration  of  ships ,  the  value  of  c  found  by  him  for  vertical  vibrations 
varied  from  1600  in  very  fine  vessels  to  1300  in  those  having  moder- 
ately full  tines.  The  ncKles  were  found  to  be  at  about  a  third  of  the 
length  from  thf  stem  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  from  the 
after  perpendicular.  The  frequency  with  three  nodes  was  slkhtly 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  primary  vibrations.  HorixontaTaiid 
torsional  vibrations  were  also  ob>crvcd,  their  minimum  frequepcy 
is,  however,  generally  consideia'uly  more  than  that  of  the  vcrtiou 
vibrations,  and  they  are  therefore  generally  of  much  smaller  ampli- 
tude (See  papers  in  rroiu.  /w(.  Jvar.  Archi  from  1884  to  1901,  by 
Dr  O  Schlick.  and  in  1895  by  Mr  A.  Malkxrk.)  The  "  dynamic 
model."  suggested  by  Mr  Mallock,  forms  a  convenient  means  of 
approximately  investigating  the  positions  of  the  nodes  and  the 
frequencies  of  vibration  of  a  ship.  The  formula  given  above  suggetts 
that  by  making  a  model  of  material  whose  modulus  E  and  density  p 

are  known,  and  on  a  linear  scale  of  -.  then  if  N.,  N.  refer  to  ship 

and  model,  N,    1     fE.    pi,. 

This  relation  is  unaffected  if  the  lateral  distribution  of  material  is 
changed  in  the  model,  provided  that  1«  and  the  wevht  of  the  model 
per  foot  run  are  unaltmd  at  each  point  in  the  length;  the  modd  is 
therefore  made  sobd  and  of  rectangular  or  other  convenient  section, 
so  that 

I«-^I,andW.-;^-^.W.: 

the  wdght  brfn|  also  similarly  distributed  in  s  longitudinal  direction 
to  that  tn  the  diip.  The  model  is  supported  at  points,  whose  positions 
are  obtamed  by  trial,  giving  the  higbesi  frequency  for  the  mode  of 
vibration  considered;  these  points  are  the  nodes  corre^ionding  to 
the  free  vibrations  when  the  model  is  unsupported,  snd  the  influence 
of  the  supports  is  thus  eliminated-  On  comparison  with  the  results 
obtained  10  a  ship,  the  rdiatHlity  of  such  model  experiments  haa 
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Fio.  6|. 
The  ^urve  given  it  that  detcribed  by  the  pivoting  |M>int     The  lint  tiroa 
round  is  shown  in  a  drawn  line,  tlie  second  time  round  in  a  dotted  line. 

ii.  m.  a. 

A,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  when  helm  b  half  over        la  3a  5^ 

B,  Position  of  ship's  centre  o(  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  first  180* la  3$  a3-4 

C,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  second  ito* la  I>  4 

D,  Position  of  ship's  centre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  third  Ito* 11  40  4^ 

E,  Position  of  ship'sccntre  of  gravity  after  she  had  turned  through 

the  fourth  180* la  41  >* 

Speed  on  final  circle,  7-I4  knots. 

Diameter  of  firul  circle,  124O  ft. 

Tactical  diameter.  IJ15  ft. 

TinK  of  turning  ikrougb  ito*.  a  min.  Jl  sec 
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been  verified  in  a  few  cMCs.  the  value  adopted  (or  E,  being  that  for 
a  riveted  structure  or  about  10,000  tons  per  square  inch.  In  some 
model  expenments  made  in  air  and  in  water,  the  frequency  in  the 
latter  case  was  found  to  be  reduced,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  damping 
of  the  free  vibrations  and  to  a  virtual  increase  in  the  mass-tnertia 
caused  by  the  concomitant  motion  of  the  surrounding  water,  which 
occurs  in  the  ship  and  not  in  the  model  when  vibrated  in  air,  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  results.  A  second  difference  is  due  to 
the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  in  a  ship  being  sufficient  to  make  the 
term  for  rotational  inertia  appreciable,  which  factor  is  neclected  in 
the  formulae  for  a  thin  bar  and  the  dynamic  model.  Tm  extent 
to  which  such  results  require  modificatioD  cannot  be  determined 
until  further  experiments  have  been  made. 

Finally  it  appears  that  vibration  tn  a  ship  can  Kcnenlty  be  avoided 
only  by  removing  its  cause;  the  addition  of  further  stiffening  to 
the  structure  with  the  object  of  reducing  vibration  has  not  infre- 
quently had  the  opposite  enect,  the  natural  frequency  being  brought 
more  nearly  into  synchronism  with  that  of  the  disturbing  force. 

The  adoption  of  the  steam  turbine  obviates  many  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing vibration  referred  to  above,  leaving  only  those  due  to  the 
forces  resulting  from  inequalities  in  the  working  or  position  of  the 
propellca. 

Steering, 
The  information  available  on  the  steering  and  mai^onivring 
qualities  of  ships  is  largely  due  to  the  results  of  the  methodic 
trials  made  with  H.M.  ships.  These  include.oU5ervaiions  of  the 
paths  when  turning  under  different  angles  of  helm,  at  various 
speeds,  with  and  without  assistance  from  the  propellers,  and 
with  variation  in  certain  features  of  the  hull  which  influence  the 
steering,  such  as  the  addition  of  bilge  keels,  change  of  draught 
or  trim,  and  the  omission  of  the  after  deadwood. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  plotting  the  curve  traversed  by  a  ship 
under  the  action  of  her  rudder,  and  the  position  of  the  ship  at  ariy 
instant  with  reference  to  that  curve,  was  made  by  the  writer  in 
1877  with  H.M.S.  "  Thunderer  '*  (see  Appendix  Xlll.  to  Report  of 
"  Infloxible's  "  Committee).'  The  position  of  the  ship  was  fixed  at 
numerous  intervals  with  reference  to  the  lineof  advance  by  observing 
simultaneously  (a)  the  djri  1  li.  n  of  her  head  and  (ft)  the  angles  of  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  wlv  :        was  a  floating  object  within   the 

appn^ximace  cifcJe  ta  which  ^ic  turned,  and  whose  base  was  the  line 
between  two  observers  at  fixed  points  on  the  deck,  one  T  -rw  tr<I  and 
the  otf)er  aft;  these  angles  in  conjunction  with  the  t»  <  ihe 

distance  of  the  middle  line  plane  of  the  ship  from  the  flc  .'■.  ;  :t. 

The  data  were  observed  for  different  speeds  and  with  diiJcivnt 
angles  of  rudder,  and  with  and  without  the  turning  effect  of  the 
•crews. 

Fig.  61  gives  the  plotted  positiont  of  the  ship  continued  for  two 
complete  turns  with  31*  d  helm  when  going  ahead  initially  at  10*5 
knots.  The  straight  line  which  becomes  curved  at  the  point  A  is 
the  initial  course  of  the  ship.  The  short  lines  give  the  positions  of 
the  ship  when  turning  at  intervals  of  a  minute;  and  the  curve  drawn 
touchy  the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  middle  line  of 
the  ship.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  curve  in  which  she  turns,  than  the  stem.  The 
vessel  may  be  r^ardcd  as  going  ahead  and  turning  or  pivoting  about 
a  point  well  fonvard  in  her  middle  line ;  this  is  termed  the  "  pivoting 
point,"  the  middle  line  being,  at  this  point,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
concentric  with  and  similar  to  that  described  by  her  centre  of  gravity. 
In  the  "  Thunderer  "  the  pivoting  point  was  situated  about  50  ft. 
abaft  the  stem. 

Similar  information  for  a  more  modern  ship  is  given  in  fig.  6a  for 
the  Japanese  battleship  '*  Yashima  "  when  turning  under  32*  of 
helm  with  an  initial  speed  of  17-5  knots.'  AAA  is  the  locus  of  the 
pivoting  point  O,  and  BBB  that  of  the  ship's  centre  of  gravity. 
The  bow  of  the  ship  is  directetl  inwards  with  refercm*  to  ttx  latter 
curve;  the  angle  between  the  middle  line  plane  and  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  BBB  is  termed  the  "  drift  angle." 

The  distance  between  the  pivoting  point  and  the  ship's  centre  of 
gravity  is  equal  to  p  sin  ^,  where  p  is  radius  of  curvature  of  BBB  and 
4>  is  the  drift  angle.  The  value  of  ^  is  about  23°  in  tlie  "  Yashima," 
and  about  10°  m  the  "Thunderer";  and  the  pivniinK  point  O  of 
the  former  ship  is  situated  very  near  the  fore  enM  of  the  vessel. 
CCC  is  the  path  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  stern  and  represents  the 
clear  space  required  when  turning. 

In  both  ships  the  path  is  spiral  in  form  until  about  16  points 
(180*)  have  been  turned  through,  and  it  then  bi-coino  approximately 
a  circle.  The  maximum  distance  that  the  ship's  c  itre  of  gravity 
travels  in  her  original  direction  after  the  helm  is  put  over  is  termed 
the  "advance,"  and  the  "  tactical  diameter"  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  original  line  of  adN-ance  and  the  ship '»  position 
after  turning  through  16  points. 

*  Similar  experiments  had  been  made  by  M.  Risbec  on  the  "  Elom  " 
{Revue  nuuilime  et  cohniaU,  1876). 

•See  "The  Steering  Qualities  of  the  'Yashima,'  "  Trans.  Inst. 
Nt9.  Archi.,  1898. 
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For  an  approximate  investigation  of  the  forces  in  operation  during 
the  turning  of  a  ship,  the  motion  may  be  divided  into  three  stages: 
(a)  when  the  rudder  is  first  put  over  and  the  pressures 
on  the  hull  are  those  ncccsaary  toproducc  angular  accelera-     ^!^  *' 
tion;  (6)  when  the  accelerative  forces  are  combined  with     ^** 
those  caused  by  the  resistanccof  thcship  to  rotation,  and     T^^ 
(f )  when  6nally  turning  uniformly  in  a  circular  path.    The     ■"'■•V' 
characters  of  the  forces  acting  during  the  states  (a)  and  (c)  can  be 
ascertained,  and  the  type  of  motion  under  the  complex  conditions 
represented  by  (b)  will  consist  of  a  gradual  replacemeot  of  the 
motion  at  (a)  by  that  at  (<}. 

Initially,  on  putting  the  helm  over,  the  change  in  the  stream  line 
motion  at  the  stem  produces  a  pressure  upon  the  rudder  normal  to 
its  plane.  If  the  rudder  is  unbalanced,  jficre  is  generally  an  additional 
pressure  upon  the  after  dcadwood  caused  by  the  »-idening  trf  the 
stream  lines  approaching  the  rudder  The  resultant  of  these  pres- 
sures on  rudder  and  deadwood  is  a  force  P  at  the  stem  which  may  be 
resolved  longitudinally  and  transversely  into  R  and  Q,  where  R 
tends  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  ship  and  Q  to 
move  the  stem  outwards 
(fig.  63).  The  proportion 
of  the  force  P  due  to  the 
deadwood  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  small  in 
recent  warships  in  which 
the  after  deadwood  is 
considerably  cut  away; 
the  portion  due  to  the 
rudder  pressure  can  be 
calculated  from  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on 
plates  moving  obliquely 
through  water.  If  A  is 
the  area  of  the  mdder  in 
sauare  feet.  9  the  angle 
01  helm  and  V  the  relative 


Fig.  63. 


velocity  in  knots  with  which  the  water  impinges  on  the  rudder 
(assunied  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  ship  increased  by  the  slip  of  the 
■crew),  jfi^jjj  p  ^j^  tons)  "^t.  AVHinff,  approximately 
where  the  mean  value  of  k  for  small  inclinations  Is  t}a  for  a  square 
rudder  and  about  f\^  for  a  rectangular  rudder  of  breadth  twice  its 
depth  (k  also  vanes  with  the  angle  of  incidence;  when  the  latter  b 
greater  than  about  35*,  the  above  formula  becomes  inapplicable). 
The  convergence  of  the  stream  lines  at  the  stern  due  to  the  angle  of 
run,  and  the  oblique  and  variable  motion  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
screw  propellers,  modify  the  value  of  k,  as  apolied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rudder  pressure;  but  it  is  evident  that  with  ships  c^  fairly 
similar  types  the  force  causing  initial  turning  varies  with  the  shape 
of  the  rudder  and  approximately  as  its  area,  the  angle  of  helm  aod 
the  square  of  the  speed. 

The  initial  angular  motion  of  the  ship  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
component  Q  of  the  pressure  on  the  rudder  and  deadwood,  which  is 
eauivalent  to  a  force  Q  at  the  centre  of  gravity  tending  to  produce 
a  lateral  trarutation  of  the  ship  as  a  whole  and  acoupleQ.BGtenditw 
to  rotate  the  ship  about  the  centre  of  gravity.  Both  the  lateral  and 
angular  movements  of  the  ship  are  accompanied  by  the  motion  of  a 
mass  of  water,  which  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  increasing  the  mass 
and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship.  Denoting  these  quantities,  thus 
increased,  by  W  and  1  respectively,  the  initiu  Uteral  acceleration  of 

the  ship  is  equal  to  H.,  and  its  lateral  speed  at  the  end  of  a  short 
interval  of  time  A/,  during  which  Q  and  W  may  be  supposed  to  have 
rcnuUned  constant,  is  ^ .  A/.    At  the  same  instant  and  under  simaar 


hypotheses  the  angular  velocity  about  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
*  •  J-.  &t.    Hence  a  point  O  forward  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ship 

Ukenso  thatG0.£3^.A/-^.A/orGO-^^-^  is,  at  the  in- 
stant considered,  at  rest  except  for  the  motion  of  the  ship  ahead,  which 
is  due  to  the  original  speed  of  thcship  before  putting  the  rudder  over, 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  component  R  of  the  rudder 
pressure  during  the  time  At.  The  instantaneous  centre  of  the  moQwo 
of  the  ship  must  therefore  be  somewhere  in  the  perpcndkrulor  at  O  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  ship,  the  point  O  thus  corresponding  to  the 
"  pivoting  point  "  as  previously  defined  for  the  steady  motion  of 
the  ship  m  a  circle. 

The  actual  position  of  O  cannot  be  calculated,  as  it  depends  on 
the  values  of  I  and  W,  which  are  different  from,  and  not  expressible 
in  terms  of,  the  moment  of  inertia  I'  and  mass  w'  of  the  ship  itself: 
but  from  the  method  by  which  it  is  determined  it  is  clearly  forwani  of 
the  centre  <^  gravity;  and  so  far  the  investigation  is  confirmed  by 
observation,  which  shows  that  the  first  effect  of  putting  the  rudder 
over  is  to  cause  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  swing  towards  the  side  to 
which  the  helm  is  moved  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  bow 
moves  towards  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  time  At  be  supposed  to  become  infinitesimal,  and  the  eflfoct 
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rudder  and  deadwood  (if  any),  the  centrifugal  force  - 


the 


thrust  of  the  pFopeller*.  and  the  prelum  on  the  huU.  The  Unst 
named  consist  of  forces  Pi  outwards  before  O,  and  Pi  inwards  akiTt 
O;  of  these  Pt  is  usually  negligible  in  amount:  Ps  cannot  be 
directly  estimated,  but  since  wurk  is  done  against  it  by  the  trans- 
verse motion  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  a  reducLion  of  spcvd 
results  whose  amount  is  largely  dependent  on  the  obliquity  of 
motion  at  thtf  centre  of  gravity,  that  is  on  the  drift  angles  L'ndcr 
full  helm  the  ratio  of  the  steady  speed  when  turning  to  (he initial 
speed  is  often  about  60  or  70%:  but  in  some  quickly  turning  ships 
it  is  less  than  50  ^V  Of  the  remaining  forces,  the  transverse  com- 
ponent — t/**     ^  ****  centrifugal  force  is  known  since  the  fin;il 

diameter  of  turning  Sf  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  tact  it  nl 
diameter.  To  obtain  P.  H  is  lo  be  obaerv«.*d  that  the  water  im- 
pinges on  the  rudder  m  a  direction  BF  intermediate  t^ctwccn 
BE  (perpendicular  to  BC)  due  lo  the  ship's  motion  and  BD  duo 
to  the  form  at  the  stem;  if  BF  is  assumed  to  bisect  the  angle  DBE, 
the  effective  rudder  angle  is  approximately  0-^.  The  pressure 
on  the  rudder  is  therefore  less  than  when  helm  is  first  put  over 
and  ts  further  reduced  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  speed  of 
the  ship. 

From  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  measuring  P  when 
turning  steadily,  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  recorded  was  about 
one-foufth  of  the  value  calculated  on  the  assumption  of  the  ship 
retaining  her  original  speed  and  effective  rudder  angle;  when  helm 
had  just  been  put  hard  over,  from  one-half  to  one-thtfd  ol  the 
theoretical  pressure  was  obtained.  (Sec  BuUetin  dt  CAssociatwn 
Tetkniqut  Maritime,  1897;  American  Instilntion  of  Navai  Archs. 
«ifd  iiar.  Enf.,  189^.)  The  transverse  forces  calculated  nn  this 
basis  for  a  battleship  of  15,000  tons  displacement  when  turning 
steadily  under  full  helm  are  approximately — centrifugal  force  200 
ton*,  pressure  on  rudder  40  tons,  and  Qt,  the  transverse  component 
of  Pt.  240  tons  passing  through  a  point  on  the  middle  line  about 
40  ft.  abaft  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  followinf  equations  applicable  to  the  state  of  ateady  rotation 


of.puttwg  over  the  redder  be  vegwded  as  ati  ianMiIie  (measured  by 
the  finite  product  P.  d<),  delivered  at  the  stem  of  the  ship  normal  to 
the  rudder,  the  resistaoce  of  the  water  to  the  rotation  uf  the  ship 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  instantaneous  centre  of  the  turnings 
jnoUoQ  (a*  diatinpiished  from  the  motion  ahead)  is  the  point  O  on 
a  straight  liot  GB  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  impulhe, 

and  such  that  GO.GB  >*^an  expression  for  the  position  of  O  of  the 

aame  form  as  obtained  before. 

In  this  case  ^^'■A*,  where  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship 

about  a  vertical  axis  through  the  centre  of  gra^y,  and  the  point  O 
is  obtained  by  the  geometrical  construction  shown  in  fig.  64,  given 
by  ProfessorW.  M.Rankinc, where  , 

GL  «  A  and  is  perpendicular  to  G B, 
and  the  angle  BLO  isa  right  angle. 

The  value  of  1  is  dependent  on 
(1)  the  distribution  01  weight  in 
the  ship,  being  larse  when  ncavy 
weights  are  situated  near  bow  and 
•tern,  (3)  the  length  of  the  ship, 
and  {3)  the  underwater  form  near 
the  ends,  being  rdatively  large  in  fine  ended  vessels  with  large  arras 
of  dcadwood.  W  is  also  dependent  on  the  shape  of  the  ship  under- 
water. • 

The  handinesa  of  a  ship  or  her  readiness  to  respond  to  slight 
aJterations  in  helm  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  relation  between 
QXBG  the  moment  of  nidc^  pressure  for  a  ^ven  angle,  and  I  the 
virtual  moment  of  inertia.  If  I  b  comparatively  large,  the  vessi-I 
will  turn  slowly  under  helm  until,  gathering  way.  tlK  rapidity  uf 
its  angular  motion  becomes  so  large  that  reverse  helm  may  be  re- 
quirca  to  limit  the  change  of  course  to  that  desired.  Unhandiness  is 
usually  experienced  at  low  speeds  fQ  being  then  small)  and  also  in 
shallow  water  when  I  is  increased  fay  the  restriction  in  the  flow  of 
water  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  tne  other.  Improvement  in  the 
handiness  in  these  circumstances  has  been  obtained  in  certain 
ships  with  unbalanced  rudders  by  filling  in  the  after  dcndwood, 
the  loss  from  the  increased  inertia  being  more  than  compensated  by 
the  greater  turning  moment  due  to  the  pressure  on  the  after  dead- 
wood. 

When  the  ship  Is  turning  steadily  in  a  circle,  if  C  (fie.  63)  is  the 
centre  of  rotation,  and  CO  perpentiicubr  to  the  middle  line  of  t:hip. 
the  motion  iseouivalcnt  to  a  progression  ahead  with  speed  V  (which 
is  oonsiderabl]^  less  than  the  initial  speed),  combined  with  a  rotation 
about  the  '*  pivoting  point "  O,  which  is  generally  situated  elighi!/ 
abaft  the  bow;  the  dnft  angle  ^  is  given  by  the  relation 

OG«OCun^. 

The  time  of  turning  tbfough  180*  is  -y  where  r  b  the  radius  DC. 

The  forces  acting  upon  the  thip  are  now — the  pressure   P  on 

WVcoq  » 


can    be    obtained    from   the  abdv*  oonalderations.  neglecting  Pi 

and  the  small  couple  due  to  R : 

Q,=Q+wy^* a.) 

QjXGM-GBxQ (it.) 

From  (i.)  it  is  seen  that  a  small  tactical  diameter  will  be  obtained 
when  Qt  is  large  compared  with  Q;  from  (ii.)  it  follows  that  the 
point  M  (fig.  63)  should  then  be  near  G.  These  conditions  are 
realised  in  a  ship  whose  resistance  to  leeway  is  considerable  but 
concentrated  about  the  middle  ol  the  length,  such,  for  example,  as 
a  yacht  having  a  deep  web  keel,  or  a  boat  with  centre  board 
and  drop  keel.  In  these  instances  the  vessel  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  anchored  by  its  keel,  and  the  pivoting  point  brought  to  a 
position  in  close  proximity  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  Similarly 
tactical  diameters  of  vessels  of  ordinary  t)!^;  are  reduced  by 
diminishing  the  resistance  to  lateral  motion  at  the  after  end  and 
by  increasing  it  amidships  or  forward. 

During  the  turnine  trials  made  with  H.M.S.  "Thunderer/* 
observations  were  made  of  the  heel  caused  by  the  transverse  forces 
brought  into  play  when  turning.  On  first  putting  the  „  .  .^ 
helm  over  a  small  inward  heel  caused  b>^  tne  pressure  ^f^^^* 
of  the  rudder  was  observed;  as  the  rotational  speed  of  """"W* 
the  ship  increased  this  inclination  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  out- 
ward heel,  amounting  to  about  1°  at  7  knots  speed.  The  latter  is 
caused  by  the  couple  formed  by  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  lateral 
resistance  diminished  by  ilie  (usually)  tmalJ  coupio  due  to  the 
rudder  pressure.  During  some  more  recent  trials  carried  out  on  the 
''  Yashima  "  tlic  angle  of  heel  was  SJ"  at  full  speed.  Similar  large 
inclinations  are  generally  found  with  modern  warships  having  small 
turning  circles  and  high  speeds  and  whose  centres  of  gravity  are 
also  situated  high  up;  at  moderate  speeds,  however,  the  lieel  is  of 
small  amount.  On  putting  the  helm  quickly  amidships  when  turn- 
ing, the  oprxjsing  couple  due  to  the  rudder  pressure  is  removed  or 
reversed  and  the  angle  of  heel  momentarily  increased;  instances 
have  occurred  of  ships  with  small  stability  and  comparatively  laigc 
"  rudder  couples  "  capsizing  through  this  cause. 

The  rudders  used  in  ships  are  of  two  types: — (l)  Unbalanced, 
shown  in  figs.  65,  67,  68;  and  (2)  balanced,  shown  in  figs.  66,  67  (at 
bow)  and  69  to  74.    An  unbalance<i  rudder  is  in  stable  equi-       _ 
librium  when  amidships  and  force  has  to  be  applied  to  the  f^' 

tiller  in  order  to  place  it  at  any  angle  to  the  middle  line.  "•<"'*'»■ 
It  is  bupportcd  at  in  forward  edge  by  means  of  pintles  working  in 


^- 

Fig.  65. — Cargo  Vessel. 


Fig.  66. — Atlantic  Liner. 


gudgeons  on  the  sternpost;  and  owing  to  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  to  its  property  of  returning  quickly  to  the  middle 
line  when  the  tiller  is  released  through  any  cause,  this  type  is  pre- 
ferred when  the  force  rc*quired  to  put  the  rudder  hard  over  is 
sufiicicnlly  moderate  to  enable  siecnng  to  be  performed  by  hand 
or  by  an  engine  and  gear  of  moderate  size  when  steam  steering  is 
admissible. 

With  high  speeds  and  large  manoeuvring  powers,  the  unbalanced 
type  is  generally  unsuitable;  and  balanced  rudders  are  adopted 


Fig.  67. — H.M.S.  "  Kormidablc.* 
11. M.S.   *  Duncan  "  simitar. 


FlO.  68.— H.M.S.  "  King 
Edward  Vll." 


m  order  to  reduce  the  force  required  and  the  work  done  to  obtain 
large  angles  of  helm.  A  balanced  rudder  is  unstable  amidships, 
and,  if  left  free,  comes  to  rest  at  a  moderate  angle  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  Slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  area  is 
usually  placed  before  the  axis;  in  some  ships  in  which  a  greater 
proportion  has  been  put  forward,  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
m  bringing  back  the  rudder  to  amidships.  As  shown  in  the  figures. 
(he  method  of  support  has  varied  in  different  ships;  in  many  cases 
a  steadying  pintle  has  been  placed  at  the  heel  or  mid-depth,  but 
in  the  latest  warships  the  support  has  necessarily  been  taken  entirely 
inl>oard. 

In  the  merchant  service,  unbalanced  rudders  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  65  are  generally  fitted;  the  rudder  extends  up  to,  or  above, 
the  water-line,  and  is  compar.itively  narrow  k)ngiiuuinally.  Some- 
what greater  efficiency  wncn  usini;  small  or  moderate  angles  of 
helm  is  obtained  with  rudders  of  this  shape;  as.  fur  a  given  pressure 
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on  rudder,  the  turnhig  moment  on  the  rudder  bead,  and  the  pcywer 
required  for  working  the  rudder  are  also  lees.  A  type  of  balanced 
ruader  devtted  by  Prafeiaor  Bites  and  adopted  in  some  Large  Atlantic 
linen  is  shown  in  fiff.  66. 

Broader  and  shallower  rudders  are  adopted  in  warships 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  Iceeping  the  whole  of  the  steering  gnr 
below  Che  water-line  for  protection. 


(fig.  74),  which  had,  la  adtfitfon  to  the  nam!  mdder  at  tbe  stttn.  a 
double-balanced  rudder  in  the  bow,  which  could  be  drawn  up  into 
recesses  in  the  hull;  the  two  nidden  were  about  3  ft.  apart  and 
when  in  use  worked  together. 

The  results  of  the  turning  trials  of  aomm  of  the  Ss^stftaMtof 
principal  classes  of  warships  are  given  in  the  following  1  ■■ijfi. 
Ublc: 


Area  of 

SbipotCb-. 

Diaplacement 
in 

TOIM. 

Length 

in 
Feet. 

Immersed 
Longitudinal 

Plane 

divided  by 

Aieaof 

Rudder. 

Speed  in 

Knouat 

Commenceroeat 

of  Turn. 

Advance 

in 
Yanli. 

TKtical 

Dianwter 

in 

Yards. 

Tactical 

Diameter 

divided 

byLengtk. 

Dreadnought      .       .       j       . 

17,900 

490 

37-5 

19 

490 

440 

»-7 

Lord  Nelson 

16,500 

410 

40J 
44* 

•r. 

400 

370 

2-7 

King  Edward  VII. 

I6.3W> 

+•5 

'H 

4S» 

440 

31 

Formidable  .        , 

15.000 

400 

«! 

•9 

440 

500 

37 

Majestic 
Minotaur 

14.900 
14.600 

390 
490 

r. 

% 

ss 

3-9 
3-7 

Monmouth 

9.800 

440 

^i 

»3 

590 

IS 

S-4 

Drake 

14.100 

500 

23 

TOO 

B 

Diadem 

■  1.000 

4JS 

44-5 

20 

.*5o 

9JO 

Fbwerful 

4J00 

JOO 

50J 

22 

800 

tiao 

6-7 

Minerva 

S.600 

350 

4«-J 

18 

S40 

^ 

6-6 

Anogant 

•       •       •       • 

S.7S0 

3ao 

335 

•7 

350 

380 

3-6 

Helm  angle  about  35*  "^  *11  cases. 


The  unbalanced  type  was  mainly  used  in  British  battleships  up  to 
H.M.S.  "  Formidable  "  (1901)  and  "  Duncan  "  (1003)  (fig.  67).  in 
the  "  King  Edward  VII."  class 
(1905)  (fig.  68)  the  rudder  was 
balanced,  aliout  one-fourth  of  its 
area  being  placed  before  the  axis; 
balanced  rudders  supported  at 
about  mid-depth  were  fitted  in 
the  "  Yashima  "  (1897)  and  the 
'  "  Lord  Nelson  *'  class  (1905) 
"Yashima"  and  H.M.Ss.  "Swift- (fig.  69).  In  H.M.S.  "  Dread- 
sure,"  "Warrior"and  "Minotaur"  nought "  (1906)  and  recent 
similar.  battleships,  twin-balanced 

rudders  are  fitted  immediately 
behind  the  inner  prapdleri  (fig.  70),  to  obtain  additional  steering 
effect  from  the  propeller  race,  and  to  enable  the  ship  to  be  steered 
from  rest  In  getting  under  way.  Owing  to  the  higher  speeds  of  first- 
dasscniisers,  balanced  rudden  were  used;  those  fitted  in  "  Diadem  " 


Fia  69.— H.M.&"  Lord  Nelson." 


Section  at  A.P,        Fio.  7a— H.M.&  "Dreadnought." 
arkd  "  Powerful  "  classes  (1897-1900)  are  shown  in  fig.  71,  and  for 
*  Cressy,"  "  Monmouth  "  and  "  Devonshire  "  classes  (1901-1905) 
-  in  fig.  72.     }"  "W—:"-"  *"'' 
*'  Nitnotaur 


I 


^ 


Fic.  71^— H.M.S.  "  Powerful" 
H.M.S.  '*  Diadem  "  simOar. 


classes  (1907- 
1906)  the  rudders  are  as  shown 
in  fig.  6^.  The  older  second- 
class  cruisers  had  rudders  and 
stems  of  the  type  shown  for 
H.M.S.  "  Powerful "  in  fig. 
71,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ArTX>gant  "  class  (1898).  in 
which  two  rudders  were  fitted 


In  conjunction  with  a  considerable  cut-up  at  the  stem  In  order  to 
obtain  increased  manceuvring  capacity  (fig.  ^^3).  Recent  second- 
class  cruisers  have  rudders  of  the  type  sluwu  m  fig.  69. 


^=3 


■Cro- 1 


Fic.  72.— H.M.S.  '*  Devonshire.**  FtC.  73.— H.M.& 

H.M.S8."Cres8y"and"Monmouth**  "  Arrogant." 

umilar. 

Auxilia^  rudders  have  been  fitted  in  H.M.  ships  in  a  few  in- 
stances.  An  interesting  example  was  that  of  H.M.S.     Polyphemus  ** 


Fic  74.— H.M.S.  **  Polypbemua.** 


In  the  last  column  the  tactical  diameter  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  length  of  the  ship;  this  ratio  enables  a  rough  comparison 
between  the  steering  capacities  of  different  ships  to  be  exprcssed. 
The  improvement  in  turning  in  modem  warships  has  been  due  largriy 
to  the  increase  of  rudder  area  in  relation  to  the  area  of  the  immened 
middlc-Iine  plane,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  adoption  of 
balanced  rudders.  Considerable  improvement  has  also  been  effected 
by  cutting  away  the  after  dcadwooa ;  this  will  be  seen  on  compannz 
the  performances  of  H.M.Ss.  "  Monmouth  "  and  "  Diadem, '  and 
"  Drake  "  and  "  Powerful  ";  the  former  ship  of  each  pair  has  her 
after  deadwood  partially  cut  away  and  hasa  smaller  tactical  diameter. 
In  the  "  Yashima  "  the  whole  of  the  deadwood  is  removed  and  a  wy 
laige  rudder  fitted  [  her  tactical  diameter  is  twice  her  length. 

The  rudder  area  is  relatively  much  less  in  merchanc  vessels,  where 
the  necessity  for  a  small  tactical  diameter  does  not  arise. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  separate  effects  of 
ai^le  of  helm,  time  of  putting  helm  over,  and  draught  and  trim  of 
ship. 

The  effect  of  variation  of  helm  angle  Is  shown  In  table  bdow: 


Tactical  Diameter  in  Yards  at  about  12  knots  speed. 

Ship. 

Battleship. 

Fiist- 

aass 

Cruiser. 

Second- 
Class 
Cruiser. 

Torpedo- 

Boat 
Destroyer. 

lo*  helm 
»o"  helm 
35*  helm 

750 
550 
450 

1400 
1000 
7SO 

1600 
1000 
8ao 

700 
JOO 
300 

In  ships  having  unbalanced  rudders  and  fitted  with  hand-stecrimt 
gear  considerable  time  Is  required  to  put  the  helm  hard  over  at  full 
B[)ccd;  and  consequently  the  tactical  diameter  and  the  advance 
are  greater  at  high  ^lecds  than  at  low  speeds.  When  steam-steering 
gear  is  provldea  the  helm  can  usually  be  put  hard  over  in  from  lo 
to  ao  seconds  at  *ny  meed;  and  in  modem  warships  the  speed  is 
found  to  have  little  influence  on  the  path  described  when  tumii^. 
In  the  case  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  marked  increases  in  the  tactical 
diameter  and  in  the  advance  occur  at  high  speeds,  the  cause  of 
which  Is  not  fully  known.    In  such  vessds  of  length  270  ft.  aiMl  dis- 

Elacement  900  tons,  the  tactical  diameter  is  about  550  yds.  at  30 
nets  and  300  yds.  at  15  knots. 

A  moderate  variation  in  the  mean  draught  haajittle  effect  on  tbt 
course,  but  additional  trim  by  the  stem  results  in  a  greater  space 
being  requind  for  turning. 

B^  working  one  propeller  ahead  and  the  other  astern  the  space 
requued  for  turning  may  be  shortened,  but  the  time  of  turning  is 
6«iuently  increased.  The  character  of  the  path  described  depends 
on  the  relation  between  the  revolutions  of  the  screws. 

In  a  lini^e-screw  ship,  with  the  propeller  well  immersed,  the 
upper  blades  experience  greater  resistance  to  rotation  than  the  lower 
blades,  since  the  forward  velocity  of  the  frictional  wake  is  greatest 
at  the  surface;  hence  a  right-handed  screw  tends  to  turn  the  ship's 
head  to  starboard,  and  reouires  starboard  belnu  The  levcne  a 
occasionally  experienced  vmen  the  upper  portion  of  the  vrew  is 
inoompletely  immersed. 

When  a  ship  is  going  astern  manoeuvring  is  performed  with  some 
onoertaiatyi  u  the  ruader  i>  near  the  pivoting  point. 
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Wben  a  thiplniilder  h  tpproached  for  the  production  of  >  new 
ship,  he  must  be  infonned  of  the  requirements  of  the  case;  the 
kiiul  of  tnde  or  service  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  engaged;  her 
9eed;  if  the  is  to  be  a  steam  vessel,  the  distance  she  must  run 
OD  ocdiaaty  voyages  without  leooaling;  the  weight  of  cargo  to 
be  taken  or  the  number  of  pessengera  to  be.  carried,  and  the  Itind 
of  accommodation  required  for  them.  Very  frequently  these 
requirements  will  include  certain  limits  of  size,  draught,  cost, 
or  tonnagr,  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  la  addition  it  must 
be  stated  in  what  lodely,  if  any,  she  b  to  be  classed,  as  this  will 
determine  tlie  details  of  the  scantlings  to  be  employed.  The 
shipbuilder  will  usually  have,  te  guide  him,  the  details  of  some 
saocesaf nl  ship  or  ships  previously  built  to  ful&I  the  same  or 
Bmilar  conditions  as  in  the  vessel  reqtured,  and  lie  will  probably 
know  what  measure  of  success  or  popularity  the  respective 
{eatnres  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  liave  earned  on  service.  The 
dimeniions  can  in  tiiis  case  be  at  once  fixed  to  provide  the 
necessary  speed,  strength,  stability  and  seaworthiness,  and  the 
cost  of  the  vessel  determined.  If  the  departures  from  some 
similar  sliip  of  known  and  approved  qualities  are  small,  the  details 
«( tbe  new  ship  can  be  inferred  directly  from  those  of  the  similar 
ship,  and  modified  drawings,  specifications,  ftc,  can  be  rapidly 
prqiared  and  the  building  proceeded  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  departures  from  previous  vessels  or  tbe  usual  practice  may 
be  very  great,  in  which  case  much  will  depend  on  tbe  ship- 
builder's skill  and  judgment.  Outline  drawings  must  first 
be  prepared  to  the' dimensions  which  may  be  considered  suit- 
able, and  the  calculations  are  made  on  this  assumed  design. 
These  will  include  estimate  of  the  weights  of  the  hull,  of  the 
madiinety,  equipment,  &c.;  and  if  it  is  not  intended  to  class 
the  vessel  in  some  registration  or  classification  society,  questions 
of  strength  will  have  to  be  considered.  If,  however,  the  vessel 
is  to  be  so  classed,  the  determination  of  the  structural  strength 
may  be  omitted,  as  the  scantlings  required  by  the  rules  of  such 
society  are  arranged  to  provide  sufficient  strength.  If  the 
calculations  show  that  the  dimensions  assumed  do  not  enable  the 
required  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the  dimensions  must  be 
modified  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  calculations,  and  the 
calculations  made  over  again.  This  process  must  be  continued 
until  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  As  soon  as  tbe  dimensions 
obtained  for  the  vessel  are  found  to  be  appropriate,  more  com- 
plete drawings  are  put  in  hand,  and  tbe  final  calculations  pertain- 
ing to  the  displacement  sheet,  weights  of  hull  and  equipment, 
centra  of  gravity,  and  trim,  metacentric  diagram  and  ctirvcs  of 
Mability  and  speed,  are  made.  In  the  design  of  yachts  the 
views  of  the  owner,  especially  if  he  is  a  yachtsman  of  ex- 
perience, most  necessarily  play  an  Important  part. 

While  the  present  writer  was  designing  the  Royal  Yacht 
"  Alexandra "  be  was  commanded  on  several  occasions  to 
wait  on  the  late  King  Edward  VIL  to  take  his  instructions. 
King  Edward  took  a  tptdal  interest  in  the  design  throughout 
and  sketched  in  his  own  hand  the  shapes  of  the  knee  of  head 
and  the  stem.  All  leading  details' were  ahown  to  him  in  model 
and  settled  by  him  personally.  At  an  important  stage  the  king 
consulted  tbe  prince  of  Wales  (George  V.),  whose  views  as  to  the 
principal  dimensions  were  afterwards  adopted.. 

In  the  case  of  the  construction  of  large  passenger  ships 
tbe  design  often  originates  with  the  owner's  or  steamship  com- 
pany's staS.  and  in  some  instances  naval  architects  are  employed, 
completed  drawings  and  specifications  being  handed  over  to 
tbe  shipbuilder  with  tbe  order  for  the  vessel  In  other  cases 
shipbuilders  work  in  dose  connexion  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  the  buaness  relations  are  of  a  very  simple  character, 
the  company  being  content  t<t  send  an  order,  with  a  note  of 
the  principal  dimensions  and  type  of  ship  required  leaving  the 
determination  of  aU  details  of  the  design  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imikleis.  The  general  practice  He*  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  any  case,  complete  design  drawings  and  detailed  specifications 
are  necessary  for  the  shipyard  operations,  and  if  not  suppkcd  must 
be  prepared  by  tbe  shipyard  staff.  SogMtimct  outUoe  drawiagi 


of  the  vessel  on  a  small  scale — indildliij;  an  elevation  or  side 
view,  one  or  two  plans  of  the  main  deck  and  other  parts,  and  a 
short  description  of  the  vessel— are  first  prepared,  and  are  called 
an  outline  or  sketch  design;  but  usually  the  information  which 
constitutes  a  design  comprises  a  sheer,  profile  and  plans  of  each 
deck  on  a  i-in.  scale,  a  midship  section,  on  a  i-in.  scale,  and  a 
complete  specification. 

The  sheer  drawing  gives  the  outside  form  of  the  ship.  It 
consists  of  an  tIaalioH  showing  her  longitudinal  contour;  the 
positions  of  the  decks;  the  water-line  or  line  at  which  she  will 
float,  and  certain  other  lines  parallel  to  this  and  equally  spaced 
below  it,  which  are  also  called  water-lines;  a  series  of  vertical 
Unes  equally  spaced  from  stem  to  stem,  called  "square  stations"; 
and  certain  other  details:  of  a  body  plaH  showing  the  sectional 
form  o{  the  ship  at  the  square  statiom,  supposing  her  to  be  cut  by 
transverse  planes  at  these  stations:  and  of  a  kalf-breadlk  plan 
showing  tbe  form  of  the  ship  at  the  several  water-lines,  supposing 
her  to  be  cut  by  horizontal  planes  at  the  levels  of  these  lines. 
The  profile  and  plans  give  all  tbe  internal  arrangements  of  the 
vessel,  the  holds  or  spaces  set  apart  for  cargo,  the  passenger 
accommodation,  the  positions  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  Uie 
accommodation  provided  for  the  crew,  and  other  principal  fittings. 
In  a  warship  there  are  no  cargo  holds  or  passenger  accommoda- 
tion, but  the  distribution  of  the  armament  and  magazines,  the 
armour,  and  other  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  vessel 
against  injury  in  action  are  carefully  shown,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  «very  portion  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  vessel  is 
clearly  indicated.  The  midship  section  shows  the  stmctural 
arrangements  of  the  vessel,  and  usually  the  scantlings  of  the 
most  important  parts.  The  spaijicatioH  is  a  statement  of  all 
the  particulars  of  the  vessel,  including  what  is  shown  on  the 
drawings  as  well  as  what  cannot  be  shown  on  them;  the  quality 
of  the  materials  to  be  used  is  described,  and  the  scantlings  o(  tbe 
same  carefully  recorded;  and  it  is  clearly  stated  how  parts  not 
manufactured  by  the  shipbuilden  are  to  be  obtained. 

When  first  formed  the  objects  of  register  societies  were  simply 
the  maintenance  of  a  register  in  which  was  recorded  for  insurance 
purposes  the  main  particulars  of  each  vessel's  hull, 
machinery,  equipment,  Sec,  together  with  the  names  ^*~^*~ 
of  owner,  master  and  builder,  as  well  as  a  designation  z^^^g,^^ 
or  class  represented  by  a  symbol,  which  was  In-  *•**•** 
tended  to  give  to  underwriters  an  indication  of  the  strength, 
di:nt^nity_  and  genera!  seaworthiness  of  the  ship.  As  a  natural 
se;  I'-rirc  it  became  necessary  for  the  register  societies  to  formu- 
laic rules  which  would  intlicate  to  owners  and  builders  the 
structural  conditions  that  would  entitle  vessels  to  the  highest  class 
and  the  minimum  rates  of  insurance.    The  register  societies  now 

f provide  the  shipbuilder  not  only  with  a  record  of  all  the  important 
eatures  of  the  ships  which  are  classed,  and  thus  with  much  of  the 
information  which  he  requires  for  the  design  of  his  vessel,  but  they 
also  fix  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  material  to  be  used,  the 
scnnilin^s  of  all  the  parts  of  the  hull,  the  riv-cting  of  the  attachments, 
the  equipment  of  pumps,  anchors,  cables.  &c.,  the  dimensions  and 
details  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  all  the  details  of 
the  boilers.  Classification  societies  are  thus  technical  bureaux  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  .shipping  community,  whose  rules  are  a  reflex 
of  the  most  advanced  Knowledge  and  whose  methods  encourage 
developments  in  structural  design. 

The  principal  registration  and  classification  societies  in  t9Io,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  classed,  were  as  follows. — 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping, having  its  headquarters  in  London     .  10,303  vessels. 
British  Corporation  for  the  Survey  and 

Registry  of  Shipping,  in  Glasgow  .        710*      „ 

Bureau  Veritas  International  Register  of  Ship. 

ping,  at  Paris  .....     4,626       „ 

Cermanischer  Lloyd,  at  Berlin  .  .  .  2.672  „ 
Norske  Veritas,  at  Christiania  .  .  .  1,560  „ 
Rcgistro  Na2ionale  It.iliano,  at  Genoa  .  .  1,263  „ 
Record  of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping,  at 

New  York 1. 139      „ 

Veritas  Ausiro-Ungarico,  at  Trieste  1.041      „ 

Great  Lakes  Register    .....       6*19       ,, 

Of  theM  aocietiea,  Uoyi't  ReiisUr.  as  at  pcesent  constituted,  has 
existed  ance  1834;  at  that  date  it  Mperseoied  two  rival  institutions 
having  a  similar  object.  The  name  is  traced  back  to  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house, once  situated  in  Lombard  Street,  in  which  underwriters  met 
for  buaineiS  purpoaes.  and  from  which  in  t696  they  issued  iheir  fir»t 
pubUcalioil.  The  first  printed  resnter  was  issued  about  1726,  a 
copydaiedi764beingsl>Ucxiaas.  The oficc o( sumyon is nfencd 
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xo  In  a  resetter  book  of  the  cUte  1781,  bat  there  »xt  evidences  that  m 
1768  repairs  were  superintended  by  officers  of  the  Focicty.  In  1799 
surveyors  were  stationed  at  twenty-four  ports  inth<:  United  Kingdom. 
In  183a  the  rceister  for  the  first  time  reoarded  a  att^amship.  In  [824 
appeared  the  first  "  Instructions  to  Surveyor!  "  u^  to  the  c:irr>'in^ 
out  the  rules  for  classification;  and  in  1834,  on  thi;  est.iblishmcnt  ot 
the  present  society,  precise  regulations  were  issticd  regarding  the 
•urvey  of  steamers.  An  iron  ship  was  buUt  undi  r  survi-y  and  re 
ceivea  a  class  in  18^7,  while  the  first  rules  for  theoonstruction  of  iron 
■hipa  were  iasLied  in  1855.  la  1S51  a  composite  vessel  was  classed. 
but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  rules  (or  the  construction  of  such 
vessels  were  issued.  Steel  waa  accepted  In  I867,  cxpcriincnially, 
steel  beinff  then  made  by  the  Bessemer  process.  Stcct  by  thtJ 
Siemens- Martin  process  was  first  used  for  two  smaH  steamers  In 
1877.  Engineer  surveyors  were  fiirst  amointed  in  1874.  The 
society  la  voluntarily  maintained  by  the  shipping  commuoity.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  sixtv-one  members— com- 
posed of  merchants,  shiftowners  and  onaerwriters— elected  to 
represent  the  important  snipping  centres  of  the  country,  and  -there 
are  branch  committees  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  '  in  tecfantcal 
mat  ten  affecting  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  snips  and  machinery 
the  committee  has  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  a  bodv  of 
representatives  of  prominent  shipbuilderB,  engineers,  steelmakers 
and  for^mastcrs,  who  arc  speciallv  elected  by  unloading  technical 
institutions  of  Great  Britain.  The  society's  rules  for  sted  ships 
were  entirety  revised  so  recently  as  1909..  The  society  has  a  total 
staff,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  310  surveyors,  of  whom  332  are  its 
exclusive  servants. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  vesad  intended  for  classification,  the  plana 
for  its  construction  are  in  the  first  place  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  committee;  the  building  proceeds  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  surve>'or,  and  when  completed,  a  character  is  assigned  to 
the  vessel  by  the  committee  upon  that  surveyor's  report.  The 
society  issues  annually  to  its  subscribers  a  reciter  book  containing 
particulars  of  classification  of  vessels  to  which  daeecs  have  been 
assigned,  together  with  many  other  details.  All  merchant  vessels 
in  the  worlaof  100  tons  and  upwards,  excluding  those  trading  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  wooden  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  are  included  in  the  work.  This  register  contains  particulars 
of  the  age,  build,  tonnage,  dimensions,  ownersMp,  &c.,  of  some 
30,000  vessels.  The  society  also  publishes  yearly  a  register  of  vachts. 
containing  full  particulars  of  the  yachts  of  the  world  and  other 
interesting  information,  and  a  register  of  American  yachts,  which 
^vcs  similar  particulars  of  all  American  and  Canadian  yachts. 

All  the  public  proving  esublishmenta  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  testing  of  anchors  and  chain  cables  arc  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  carry  ont  these  tests  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's  Register.  The  assignment  of  freeboards  of  vessels,  the 
survey  of  refrigenting  machinery,  electric  light  installation,  &c.,  all 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  soacty's  operations. 

The  Bureau  VeriUu  was  founded  in  Antwerp  in  1826,  one  of  its 
principal  aims  being  to  make  known  to  underwriters  the  qualities 
Aod  defects  of  ships  frequenting  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  In 
1832  the  headquarters  were  moved  to  Paris,  and  m  due  time  its 
ioAueoce  spread  to  all  countries  where  shipowning  or  shipbuilding 
existed;  It  is  now  represented  in  over  250  districts  oimprismg  about 
1500  ports.  In  1851  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  wood 
ships,  and  about  1867  for  iron.  Rules  for  steel  came  later,  and 
also  rules  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  and,  as  circumsunccs 
arose,  provision  was  made  for  special  types,  such  as  oil-tank  vessels, 
turret  vessels,  dredgers,  &c.,  as  well  as  Tor  the  testing  of  materials. 
These  rules  have  b«;n  revised  from  time  to  time  and  recently  have 
been  remodelled  and  extended,  so  as  to  ap;>ly  to  vessels  up  to  about 

rft.  in  length.  Special  rules  have  been  issued  for  vessels  intended 
navigation  in  inland  waters,  for  vachts  and  for  motor  boats. 
A  staff  of  surveyors  formed  part  of  the  organization  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  in  the  earlier  days  the  prt^essional  experience  of  the 
surveyors  was  the  only  guide  as  to  what  was  necessary  and  sufficient. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with  increased  variety  of  constructipn 
and  complication  of  interests,  something  more  than  individual 
judgment  and  experience  became  necessary,  and  with  the  Bureau 
Veritas,  as  with  Lloyd's  and  other  similar  BOctctics,  definite  rules 
were  introduced,  and  by  their  means  a  greater  unifcvmity  cX  practice 
was  attempted  and  secured. 

The  Brtliih  CorporaltoH  was  founded  in  1890,  and  obtained  its 
charter  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acta  for  the  assignment  of 
freeboards;  its  first  rules  were  issued  in  1S93.  Its  inception  was  due 
to  the  enterprise  and  influence  of  a  number  of  leading  shipowners, 
shipbuilders  and  engineers  throughout  ■  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  in  Glasgow  and  the  \\est  of  Scotland,  the  first  aim  of 
the  founders  being  to  proWde  an  independent  societyi  thoroughly 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  complicated  questions  which  were 
likely  to  arise  under  the  Load  Line  Act  then  coming  into  operation. 
The  Liverpool  Registry,  which  had  once  been  independent,  had 
been  abeotbcd  into  Lloyd's  Re^stcr  some  yrmn  before,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  enormous  shipbuilding  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  the  existence  of  a  society  whose  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
great  society  of  Lloyd's  Register  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  comparative  absence 
^  sm^  vMssls  the  relativdy  small  mimbet  o(  the  vcaaela  on  the 
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register  represents  i^lfioo  tona.  The  society  is  controlled  by  a 
committee  of  forty  manbcrs— shipowners,  shipbuilders  and  under- 
writers— and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  branch  committee  in  Italy. 
There  b  a  staff  of  135  survcyofs  distzibutod  over  the  principal  borne 

and  foreign  ports. 

The  Iforske  Veritas  was  established  in  18G4  by  the  various  marine 
Insurance  clubs  of  Norway.  Previously  each  club  had  its  own 
separate  staff  of  surveyors,  on  whose  report  to  their  club  depended 
the  dass  of  the  vessel  and  the  pcemimn  to  be  paid.  As  ahipa  n»e  la 
value  and  rcinsuraaoe  became  the  rule,  something  had  to  be  done  lor 
mutual  protection.  By  the  esublishmcnt  fd  the  Norske  VeriUu  one 
uniform  system  of  classing  and  valuing  was  substituted  for  the  older 
methods.  In  the  matter  of  rules  this  society  kept  pace  with  the 
cbanKs  of  the  mercantile  marine;  it  pcovuled,  as  the  oocarioa 
requ&cd,  for  the  introduction  of  iron  aad  ated  in  place  of  wood,  and 
of  steam  in  place  of  sails. 

The  Germaniscker  Uoyd  was  cstabHshed  in  T867,  and  rcor^nixed 
as  a  Joint-stock  company  in  1^89.  Its  functions -are  earned  out 
by  officers  at  the  central  oAice  in  Berlin,  assisted  by  a  stafi  of  50 
ship  and  engine  surveyors  in  Germany  and  120  at  the  principjd 
foreign  ports,  the  latter  under  control  of  agents,  who  are  mouly 
consuls.  "  In  all  foreign  parts  in  which  the  Cermaniscker  Uoyd  hu 
no  rcprewntative,  the  German  consuls  are  required  by  order  <h  their 
pivcmment  to  exeidse  the  f  uncticms  of  an  agent  of  thie  Ckrmaniukir 
Uoyd." 

1  he  Reghlro  Nazionale  Itaiiar.o  was  formed  In  1910  to  lake  over 
the  Registro  Italiano,  which  was  founded  in  1861.  The  society  has 
ndoptcd  the  rules  of  the  British  Corporation  Rrgistr>'.  has  a  staff  of 
F>urveyorsin  Italy,  and  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Briti^  Ovpora- 
tion  which  enables  them  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  sarv^cn  to 
that  society  in  British  and  foreign  ports. 

The  Record  of  American  ana  Foreign  Skipping  was  estaUIshed 
in  1867  by  the  American  Shipmasters  Association  (now  called  tht 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping),  and  is  the  standard  American 
iiuthority.  Its  rules  for  the  construction  and  classification  of 
vi'.s&cU,  as  published  in  1889  and  amended  in  1900,  received  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Department  and  of  the  scvvral  boards 
nf  Amcriran  unHcrwritcrs.  It  has  agents  and  surveyors  in  many  of 
llu:  prlnciixil  ports  vl  llie  world. 

The  present  rules  and  tables  of  most  of  the  above  sodetiea  apply 
to  construction  in  steel.  If  iron  is  to  be  tised  in  the  construction  of 
vt^sscls,  the  material  must  be  increased  in  thickness  from  10%  to 
25%,  dependent  upon  the  part  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  In  some  cases  separate  tables  for  steel  and  iron 
accompany  the  rules,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  societies  ptovide  nUes 
for  cotutruction  in  wood.  The  latest  rules  of  LUtyd's  Sigi^  provide 
oaly  for  steel  ships,  but  vessels  of  wood  and  iron  are  stilTclaased. 

The  highest  class  assigned,  upon  completion  of  a  ship  by  the 
societies  referred  to.  is  as  follows  >— 


Uoyd". 

||l     looA       1         l|tfJI.C 

Bureau  Veritas  .... 

1^^^       '■'• 

Brithh  CorpontkHI     .     . 

M.^M.a«.^ 

Norske  Veritas ,     .     .     . 

|||    lAl            1       |||M*K.V. 

GcnnaniacherlJayd    .     . 

ifi  ""A           Hhx-c- 

Record  ot  Amer.  Shipping 

ifl    Al          MC 

The  star  or  cross  in  each  case  denotes  special  survey.  In  Uayd's 
Regitler  looA  refers  to  conformity  of  scantlings  with  the  tables;  the 
figure  I ,  to  the  efficient  state  of  the  equipment,  including  anchors  and 
cables;  L.M.C.  denotes  Lloyd's  Machinery  Certificate,  in  the 
Bureatt  Veritas  the  targe  I  expresses  first  division  of  classsfication  (out 
of  three) ;  the  two  rings  around  the  ]  denote  that  the  ship  is  divided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  water-tight  compartments  to  enable  her 
to  Boat  in  still  water  with  any  two  of  them  in  free  ctMnmunicatioa 
with  the  sea.  Very  few  ships  in  the  register  have  the  double  ring, 
btttaomehftvt  a  aingie  ring  ^,  denoting  power  to  Boat  in  adU  water 
with  any  one  compartment  in  free  communication  with  the  sea; 
3/3  expresses  completeness  and  efficieiKy  of  hull  and  machinery; 
the  letter  foUowing  3/3  indicates  the  navigation  for  which  the  vessel 
is  intended;  the  first  I,  that  the  wood  portions  of  the  hull  are 
entirely  satisfactoiy ;  while  the  second  l  has  the  same  significance  in 
respect  to  the  equipment  of  masts,  spars,  rigging,  anchonu  chains 
and  boats.  In  the  British  Ccrpcratim  Ffgitfr*  Btfc  sigmfitt  con- 
formity with  all  requirements,  these  letters  sUnding  for  Bntish 
Standanl;  M.B^  signifies  that  the  machinery  also  conforms.  In 
the  fforslte  Veritas  lAr  denotes  compliance  irith  rule  requirements 
as  regartls  the  hull.  M  &  K.V.  signifies  that  the  vessel  has  a  Noeske 
Veritas  certificate  for  engines  and  boilers.  The  third  figure  I  denotes 
the  eihcicnt  sute  of  the  equipment.  In  the  (krmaniscker  Uoyd  the 
mark  too  A  signifies  that  the  ship  which  bears  it  is.  Indudiag  her 
equipment,  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Highest  dass  of  the  eodety. 
The  figure  4  signifies  that  the  class  is  to  be  regularly  renewed  after 
I  spedaf  surveys  held  in  periods  of  four  years  each.    M.C.  sigmpcs 
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that  the  machinery  also  conforms  with  the  requirements  of  the  rulcfl 
and  has  obtained  a  leparate  certificate. 
Certvn  steam  vessels  obtain  a  f  "I  which  encloses  the  ifl  In  front 

of  the  class  mark.  This  ngnlfies  that  the  arrangement  of  the  wattr- 
tigfat  bulkheads  is  such  as  theoretically  to  ensure  the  floatability  of 
tM  ahip  when  the  sea  has  access  to  one  or  two  (^  her  compartments. 
The  tests  for  steel  material  to  be  used  in  building  the  ships,  aa 
required  by  -the  same  societies,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows:— 
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appointed  by  the  British  government,  and  one  of  the  qpcsttons 
considered  was  that  of  the  load  line.  In  the  final  report  in  1874  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  a  settlement  of  a  load  line  snould, 
in  the  main,  be  guided  by  reserve  buoyancy  as  a  first  consideration. 
The  commissioners  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, framed  to  enforce  any  scale  of  freeboard,  would  be  mischievdus, 
if  not  impossible,  as  would  be  any  universal  rule  for  the  safe  loading 
of  merchant  ships. 
In  X674,  in  a  paper  read  b^ore  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 


Ultimate  Tensile  Strength. 


Elongation  In  Length  of  8  in. 


Temperature  Test. 


Lloyd's  Register  . 

British  Corporation 
Registfo  Naxionalc  Itallano 
Norske  Veritas    .  • 

Bureau  Veritas    . 


Record  <rf  American  Shipping 
Ceniianiadier  Lloyd  .*  • 


Between  36  and  33  tons  per 
sq.  in. 


Between  37  and  33  tons  per 

sq.  in. 
Between  58,000  and  68.000  Rt 

per  sq.  in. 
Between  16  and  31  tons  per 

sq.  in. 


Not  less  than  soVa^for  plates 
I  in.  thick  and  upwards. 


33  %  for  plates  weighing  18  lb 
per  sq.  ft.  and  upwards. 

30%  for  plates  10  mm.  in 
thickness  and  upwards. 


Sample  heated  to  a  low  cherry 
red  and  cooled  in  water  at 
8o*  F.  and  doubled  ovrr  a 
radius  of  i }  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  tested. 


For  plates  less  than  I  in.  in  thickness  the  first  four  societies  in  tl]C 
above  table  allow  an  elongation  of  16%;  the  Bureau  Veritas  allowA 
an  elongation  varying  between  30%  and  10%  for  plates  between 
tltbs  and  Aths  <h  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  Rerord  of  Amtncan 
Smippi*t  allows  an  ctonKation  of  18  "/o  for  plates  weighing  less  than 
18  n>  per  square  foot;  the  Cermaniscker  Lloyd  allows  an  elonKation 
of  16%  fw  plates  between  10  mm.  and  5  mm.  in  thickness  and  14% 
for  plates  lesa  than  5  mm.  in  thicknms.  For  steel  ^tes  to  be 
flanged  ctdd  Uoyd'M  Riiitttr  and  the  British  Corporation  require  a 
minimum  tensile  strength  c^  36  tons,  and  for  sectional  material  such 
as  angles,  bulb  angles  and  channels  the  tensile  strength  may  be  as 
high  as  33  tons.  For  rivet  steel  the  tensile  strengt  h  must  be  between 
35  and  30  tons  per  square  inch,  with  a  minimum  elongation  of  35  % 
on  a  cnnge  length  of  eight  times  the  diameter  of  the  bar.  Hot  and 
cold  Gen£nE  and  forge  tests  for  angle  bars  are  also  prescribed. 

The  regulation  of  certain  matters  connected  with  the  design  of 
merchant  ships  falb  upon  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Boajd  of 
Trade.  The  authority  of  the  Board  is  the  Merchant 
■jJfCf  Shipping  Act  of  IB94,  which  consolidated  previous 
"***  enactments.  These  matters  Include  the  measurement 
ct  tonnage,  and  provision  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
passengers  and  crew.  The  former  is  discussed  in  a 
article  (see  ToifMAGE),  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
tlw  following  countries  have  at  various  dates  accepted  the  British 
rules  (o€  tonnage:  United  States,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germaoy,  France,  Italy,  Spain.  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Greece.  Russia,  Finland,  Hayti,  Belgium  and  Japan.  The  amount 
of  dedoctkm  for  propelling  power  varies  in  Spain,  Sweden,  Nether- 
bnds,  Greece.  Russia  and  Belgium,  but  option  is  granted  to  owners 
to  have  the  engine-room  rcmcasurcd  under  the  rules  of  allowance 
for  engine-room  relating  to  British  ships.  Special  certificates  arc  at 
present  also  Issued,  on  applic?tion,  to  vessels  trading  to  Italian  ports, 
as  the  Italian  authorities  do  not  at  present  recognise  certain  sections 
of  the  Act  of  1894  in  regard  to  deductions  from  tonnage  and  exemp- 
tions from  measurement.  Special  tonnage  certificates  arc  also  issued 
for  the  Suez  Canal,  where  the  measurements  of  ships  and  deductions 
from  tonnage  vary  from  British  rules,  and  are  detailet}  at  length  by 
the  Board  of  Traae  in  their  Instructions  to  Surveyors. 

With  regard  to  safety  and  comfort  the  surveyors  have  to  see, 
ttnons  other  matters,  that  the  crews  arc  prDpcrly  accommodated 
and  the  passengers  not  too  crowded;  that  tne  boats  and  life-saving 
appliances  are  sufficient;  that  the  lights  and  signals  are  in  order; 
that  the  freeboanj  is  sufficient  ami  ship  otherwise  seaworthy;  that 
grain  cargoes  are  properly  stowed;  and  that  coal  cargoes  are  ade- 
qoately  ventilated.  Any  question  of  doubt  ks  to  the  strength  of 
pasaenger  vessels  has  to  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade,'  and  In 
future  midship  sections,  with  all  particulars  marked  thereon,  are 
to  be  submitted  In  the  case  <rf  all  new  steamships  building  under 
survey  for  which  passenger  certificates  are  required.  A  passenger 
ccrti&ate  is  required  whenever  a  steamer  carries  more  than  twelve 
passengers.  In  granting  it  the  Board  of  Trade  recognizes  five 
different  services,  ranging  from  loreign-foing  steamers  to  excursion 
steamers  in  smooth  water.  The  Board  m  Trade  rules  for  scantlings 
are  not  published  ofiici;vlIy> 

A  Bill,  introduoed  into  parilament  in  1869,  dealing  with  the  load 
tine  question,  contained  a  clause  rcquirinE  the  draueht  of  water  to  be 

, ^.^_    recorded  at  which  a  vessel  is  floating  when  leaving  port. 

7f?*y*  This  Bill  did  not  pass;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
f**y**  Merchant  Shipping  Code  Bill  was  brought  in,  containing 
™'  the  same  provision,  and,  in  addition,  requiring  a  scale 
diowing  the  draught  of  water  to  be  marked  on  stem  and  stem  post 
of  every  British  ship.  This  became  law  in  1871.  The  same  Act 
einpowcied  the  Boan)  of  Trade  to  record  the  draught  of  water  of  all 
aea-golng  shsps  on  leaving  port  by  surveyors  duly  authorised.  In 
MaKh  1875  a  Royal  Commission  qn  "  Unseaworthy  Ships"  was 


by  Mr  B.  Martell,  who  was  then  the  chief  sturvcyor  to  Uoyi's  Rtpster, 

tables  of  freeboard  were  suggested  from  data  collcctco  at  all  iho 
principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  tables  were  based  on 
the  prmciplc  of  reserve  buoyancy,  and  were  intended  to  apply  to  the 
loading  of^the  various  types  of  sea-going  ships  then  tobe  dealt  with. 
As  an  indication  of  the  form  of  the  vessel,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
tonnage  coefficient  of  fineness  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  tables 
proposed  might  be  readily  adapted  to  all  sea-going  ships,  whether  at 
that  time  at  sea  or  in  port.  In  187s  a  short  Act  was  passed,  to  remain 
in  force  only  until  October  of  the  following  year,  which  embodied  as 
its  chief  feature  the  renuircment  of  what  was  afterwards  universally 
known  as  the  "  Plimsoll  mark  "  (after  the  late  Mr  S.  Plimsoll,  M.P., 
the  prime  mover  in  securine  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  over- 
loadmg  in  British  ships).  All  British  ships  were  to  have  the  position 
of  the  deck  shown  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  every  foreign-going 
British  ship  was  to  have  a  circular  disk  marked  below  the  deck 
line,  indicating  the  maximum  draught  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
load.  The  Act  in  no  way  fixed  ihe  amount  of  freeboard;  this  was 
l-At  to  the  shipowner.  The  provisions  of  the  1875  Act  were  ron- 
tirmed  by  a  more  comprehensive  Act  in  1876,  which  extended  the 
compulsory  marking  of  the  deck  line  and  disk  to  all  British  ships, 
except  those  under  80  tons  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  coasting 
trades,  also  excepting  yachts  or  war  voscls.  Before  this  Act  was 
fi.isscd  the  Board  of  Trade  took  action,  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  framing  rules  lor  the  regulation  of 
freeboard.  The  committee  was  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lloyd's  Register,  and  the  Liverpool  Under- 
vriiers'  Registry.  This  attempt  to  establish  an  authorized  eralc  of 
freeboard  failed.  Mcartwhilc  inc  subject  was  not  lost  sight  of;  the 
collection  of  data  was  continued,  investigations  were  carried  out, 
and  six  years  later  (in  1882)  the  committer  of  Lloyd's  Register  issued 
frcclxjard  tables,  and  undertook  to  assign  freeboard,  on  the  basis 
of  the  tables  issued,  on  owners  making  application  for  the  same. 
I  n  the  course  of  three  years  944  vessels  had  freeboards  thus  assigned 
to  them,  and  in  the  case.of  775  of  this  number  the  owners  voluntarily 
accepted  the  freeboards  assigned.  In  December  1883  the  Load 
Line  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  after 
two  yenrs'  careful  deliueration  and  investigation,  involving  much 
labour,  the  committee  presented  its  rcjxirt.    This  rcport~was  accom- 

Eanie<I  by  tables,  which  agreed  closely  with  those  previously  issued 
y  Lloyd's  Register;  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  committee 
of  that  society  in  Scptenil>er  1885.  Between  1885  and  June  1890 
(ihc  latter  being  the  date  the  Load  Line  Act  was  passed)  2850 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  had  freeboards  fixed  by  Lloyd's  Register, 
and  of  thcsf  2520  were  taken  from  the  tables.  After  the  piassinc 
of  the  Act  in  1H90  apixiintmcnts  16  assign  freeboards  were  granted 
to  Lloyd's  Register,  Bureau  Veritas  and  tne  British  Corporation. 

In  1893  the  original  tables  were  modified  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  ports  in  the  Unilcd  Stales  on  the  Atlantic,  the  sailing  from  or 
to  which  in  the  winter  was  to  subject  the  ship  to  a  few  inches  addi- 
tional freeboard.  In  1898  they  were  further  modified  (a)  to  exempt 
ships  over  330  ft.  in  length  from  the  additional  freeboard  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  limit  the  additional  freeboard  in  smaller  ships;  (b) 
to  give  fome  concession  to  turret-deck  steamers;  and  {c)  in  some 
other  minor  matters. 

In  1906  the  Shipping  Laws  were  amended  so  that  all  foreign  vessels 
loading  at  British  ports  required  to  be  provided  cither  with  a  free- 
board assigned  under  the  British  tables,  or  under  tables  of  a  f(»trign 
country  which  had  been  certified  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as 
being  equally  eflectivc  with  the  British  freeboard  tables. 

In  the  same  year  the  British  tables  were  revised  through6ut  in 
the  light  of  the  experiences  of  previous  years  of  practical  adminis- 
tration, by  a  committee  whose  members  were  drawn  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  three  assigning  bodies — Lloj'd's.  British 
Corporation,  and  the  Bureau  Veritaa.    Important  modifications  were 
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made  m  the  freeboards  for  vessels  with  complete  superstructures 
or  a  cortsiderable  extent  of  strong  deck  erections,  and  in  those  for 
large  veasela,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  increase  was  given 
to  the  carr>'ing  capacity  of  British  shipping.  This  was  foUowwl  b/ 
a  conference  in  Hamburg  between  eight  delegates  nominated  by  the 
British  government — being  practically  the  former  committee — and 
eicht  German  delegates.  The  conference  resulted  in  an  adiustmenl 
01  the  German  freeboard  tables  previously  in  force,  and  Germany 
has  adopted  freeboard  tables  and  regulations  which  are  recognized 
by  the  British  government  in  an  Order  m  Council  dated  2 1  stNovemKr 
1908.  France  and  Holland  have  adopted  the  British  tables,  and  the 
load  line  certificates  issued  by  thosccountries  are  recognized  in  Ordcn 
in  Council  dated  22nd  November  1900  and  iith  June  1910  respec- 
tively. Denmark,  Sweden  and  Spain  nave  also  adopted  the  Bntisli 
tables,  and  as  other  maritime  nations  have  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  load  line  regulations 
will  become  international.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1906  the  British  load  line  regulations  now  apply  to  all 
foreign  ships  while  they  are  within  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ships  laden  with  crain  have  to  comply  with  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  provide  that  for  single-decked  ships  there  shall  cither 
be  provision  for  feeding  the  hold,  or  there  shall  not  be 
Lo*aiagor  ^oj.(.  than  three-quarters  of  the  hold  occupied  by  grain  in 
^'be'  bulk,  the  remaining  one-fourth  being  occupied  by  grain  or 
"  *  other  suitable  cargo  in  biics,  bales  or  barrels,  supported  oi 
platforms  laid  on  the  grain  in  bulk.  For  ships  with  two  decks, 
grain  in  bulk  in  the  'tween-decks  Is  for  the  most  part  prohibited ;  but 
certain  grains  are  allowed,  provided  there  are  separate  feeders  for 
Iiold  and  'tween-decks.  or  else  sufficiently  large  feeders  to  the  'tween- 
decks,  and  the  hatches  and  other  openings  there  made  available  for 
feeding  the  holds.  In  ships  with  two  decks  longitudinal  grain-light 
shifting- boards  must  be  filled  where  grain  is  carried  either  in  batjB 
or  bulk;  these  shifting-boards  must  extend  from  beam  to  deck  and 
from  beam  to  keelson,  and  in  the  case  of  bulk  grain  must  also  be 
fitted  between  the  beams  and  carried  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  space. 
The  regulations  also  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for 
every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  wood  carried  as  deck  cargo  whith 
arrives  in  a  ship,  British  or  foreign,  inany  portof  the  United  Kingdom 
between  the  31st  October  and  t6th  April,  provided  no  unforcscea 
circumstances,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  intervene.  By  deck  cargo  ta 
this  section  is  meant  any  deals,  battens  or  other  wood  goods  oian/ 
description  to  a  height  exceeding  ^  ft.  above  the  deck. 

In  1890  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
deal  with  the  spacing  and  strength  of  transverse  water-tight  bulk- 
heads and  to  make  recommendations.  The  first  matter  submitted 
to  this  committee  related  to  subdivision  which  should  enable  a  i^hip  to 
float  in  moderate  weather  with  any  two  compartments  in  free 
connexion  with  the  sea.  The  committee,  while  recommending  the 
above  as  a  standard  for  sea-going  ships  of  not  less  than  425  It.  ii 
length, and  forcraris  channel  steamers  irrc5pectiveof  length. suggested 
less  stringent  conditions  for  sea-going  ships  of  shorter  length.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  enforcing  such  subdivision  by  law;  but  as  A 
reward  for  complying  some  concession  was  to  be  allowed,  under  the 
Life  Saving  Appliances  Act  of  1888,  as  to  the  boats  or  life  rafts  to 
be  carried.  On  the  presentation  of  the  report  the  matter  was, 
however,  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  rules  of  Lloyd's  Register  and  the 
other  classification  societies  arc  therefore  the  only  rules  with  practical 
influence.  The  subdivision  required  by  Lloyd's  Register  for  all 
steamers  comprises  a  bulkhead  at  each  end  of  the  machinery  spaces, 
and  a  bulkhead  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  each  end  of  the  ship, 
making  four  in  all.  In  addition  for  larger  steamers  other  bulkheads 
have  to  be  fitted,  making  the  total  as  follows,  namely: — 

Length  of  Steamer.  Bulkheads. 

285  ft.  to  335  ft 5 

335      ..    405 6 

405      ..    470 7 

470      ..    S40 8 

540      ..    610 9 

610      „    680  „ 10 

The  positions  of  these  additional  bulkheads,  and  the  height  to  which 
they  are  to  be  carried,  arc  clearly  stated,  and  the  rules  are  given  for 
their  scantlings.  These  scantlings  arc  suitable  for  purposes  of 
safety  in  the  event  of  accident;  but  it  is  understood  that  they  have 
to  be  considerably  increased  when  the  bulkhead  is  also  used  to 
withstand  frequently  the  pressure  of  oil  or  water  ballast ;  a  deflectioft 
of  the  plating  which  would  do  no  harm  in  an  emergency  once  en- 
countered would  certainly  become  serious  if  often  repeated  in  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  ship.  The  foremost  bulkhead  of  the  ship 
receives  the  name  of  collision  bulkhead,  or  sometimes  fore-peak 
bulkhead;  the  aftermost,  the  after-peak  bulkhead.  la  sailing  ships 
the  collision  bulkhead  alone  requires  to  be  &ttcd. 

Practical 

Practical  shipbuilding  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 

of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  of  the 

processes  by  which  ihey  arc  produced  or  prepared  for  use,  so  that 

they  may  be  suitably  selected  for  the  services  for  which  they  are 
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inteoded ;  &lso  a  knowledge  of  the  methods,  means  and  machineiy 
by  which,  after  delivery  in  the  shipyard,  the  materials  are  brought 
to  the  requisite  thxpt,  erected  in  their  proper  relative  poaitions, 
connected  together,  and  completed  so  as  to  form  a  structure 
which  shall  ful^  the  intentions  of  the  design,  whether  large  or 
small,  merchant  ship  or  warship.  The  varieties  of  ships  are  very 
great,  and  are  constantly  changing,  and  thus  new  probJems 
continually  present  themselves  to  the  shipbuilder.  There  is  also 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  rapid  production,  which  necessi- 
tates a  rigorous  and  constant  search  for  simplificallon  of  methods 
of  work,  for  labour-saving  and  time-saving  machinery,  for 
improved  means  of  handling  material  in  the  shipyard,  and  for 
workshops  and  factories  which  will  moze  completely  prepare 
and  finish  their  various  products  before  d^>atch  to  the 
shipyard. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  sh^  or  the  type  to  which  she  belongs, 
the  general  principles  of  construction  remain  very  much  the  same 
in  all  cases.  The  following  accotmt  applies  to  sted  and 
iron  shipbtiilding.  The  exterior  parts — the  bottom, 
sides  and  decks — supply  the  strength  required  for  the 
stVucture  as  a  whole.  The  bottom  and  sides  are  spt^en  of  as  the 
theU  or  outside  plating,  and  are,  with  the  decks,  k^t  to  the 
proper  shape  by  means  of  frames  running  across  the  ship,  like 
the  rafters  in  a  roof  or  the  ribs  in  the  body.  These  are  called 
transverse  frames  or  ribs,  and  beams  where  they  nm  under  the 
decks.  The  parts  of  the  frames  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  what 
they  are  made  deep  and  strong  to  support  her  when  she  is  docked 
or  groimded,  are  known  as  floors,  whUe  the  spaces  between  these 
floors  are  spoken  of  as  the  bilges.  The  transverse  frames  and 
floors  are  held  upright  in  their  proper  relative  positions  by  other 
frames  which  nm  lengthwise  in  the  ship;  one  at  the  middle  line 
being  called  the  centre  keelson,  and  others  fitted  at  the  sides, 
kcclsonSf  bilge  keelsons  and  side  stringers.  AH  the  fore-and-aft 
frames,  taken  together,  are  spoken  of  as  the  longitudinal  framing: 
Where  tanks  for  carrying  water  ballast  are  built  into  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  the  centre  keelson  is  called  the  centre  girder^  and  the 
keelsons  or  bilge  keelsons  the  side  girders.  In  large  mcrdunt 
vessels,  and  in  all  war  vessels,  except  the  smallest  classes,  an 
inner  bottom  is  provided  for  increasing  the  security  against  injury 
by  grounding,  and  against  ramming  and  torpedo  attack  in  war 
vessels,  in  addition  to  forming  tanks  for  carrying  water,  either  as 
ballast  or  for  use  in  the  ship.  In  such  cases  the  centre  keelson 
is  called  the  tertical  keel,  and  the  keelsons  and  girders  are  called 
longitudinals.  When  the  deep  vertical  transverse  plates  forming 
the  floors  only  extend  between  the  keelsons,  girders  or  longitu- 
dinals, and  are  attached  to  them  by  angle  bars,  the  floors  are 
called  i$$tercostal  floors,  and  the  keelsons,  girders  and  longi- 
tudinals are  said  to  be  continuous;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
keelsons,  Orders  or  longitudlnab  e.xtcnd  only  between  the 
frames,  and  floors  they  are  called  intercostal  keelsons,  girders 
and  longitudinals,  and  tht.  iiames  and  floors  are  said  to  be 
continuous.  In  war  vessels,  except  the  smallest  classes,  much  ol 
the  longitudinal  framing  is  continuous;  and  the  transverse 
framing,'for  the  most  part,  is  6«>Uk^  of  angle  bars  upon  the  outer 
bottom  and  under  the  inner  bottom,  with  short  plates,  called 
bracket  plates,  between  themj  attached  to  the  longitudinals 
by  short  angle  bars.  Frames  built  up  in  ttds  way  arc  called 
bracket  frames.  In  mercantile  vessels  the  transveise  frames  both 
within  and  without  the  double  bottom  are  usually  continuous.  , 

Besides  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  framing,  there  are 
partitions  used  for  dividing  up  the  internal  ^aces  of  the  ship, 
which  are  called  butkkeads;  they  are  partial,  compile,  water- 
tight or  non-water-tight,  as  the  circumstances  ofthe  case  reqtiire. 
In  warships  the  transverse  bulkheads  are  so  numerous,  in  order 
to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  entrance  of  water  from  damage 
in  action,  that  they  go  a  long  way  towards  providing  the  necessary 
transverse  strength,  and  the  transvene  fracbcs  are  consequent^ 
made  of  thinner  materials  and  fitted  at  greater  distances  apart 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Transverse  frames  are  from  36 
to  48  in.  apart  in  large  warships,  and  from  94  to  33  and  some* 
times  36  in.  in  large  merchant  ships.  At  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  ship  the  shell  plating  on  the  two  sides  is  attached  to  forging 
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or  f»itlnp,  which  are  known  is  the  Oem  *t  the  Ion  end,  and  the 
tItrH-Jrame  or  sUrnfasl  at  the  alter  end.  The  stem  of  a  wanhip 
b  gencially  made  very  maHive,  and  projects  under  the  water  so 
a*  to  form  the  ram. 

The  longitudinal  flaming  is  canM  right  forward  and  aft  when 
poisible,  and  the  ends  of  the  several  frames  are  connected  to- 
getlier  aciosi  the  slup  by  strong  plates  and  angles,  which  are 
called  knea  or  brtiulkotks,  forward',  and  knees  or  craUha,  aft. 
Additional  supports,  introduced  to  enable  the  vessel  to  withstand 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  sea  in  bad  weather,  are  called  panlint 
rlriafcri,  pattUmf  hua,  and  patUing  itoM$,  panting  being  the 
term  applied  to  the  movements  wb'ch  occur  in  the  side  plating 
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A.  Angle  bar. 
(.  TfTee)  bar. 


The  aeetions  df  the  iron  and  rted  hars  in  ***— nwm  uat  an  dioWB 

in  fig.  75,  and  are  named  as  foUowsr— 

E.  I  bar.  J.  HaH-rouod 

r.  Plain  bulb  bar.  moulding. 

c.  Channel  bar.       c  and  H.    Angle  bulb,     c  Hollow 
D.  Z  (Zed)  bar.       l  T  bulb  bar.  moulding. 

The  vertical,  or  centnl.-poition  in  the  I,  T  and  bulb  ■ections  ii 
spoken  of  as  the  wcA,  and  varies  from  about  3  in.  to  9  in.  ia  depth ; 
the  horizontal  parts  are  called  M'tl'i  >n  an  angle  bar,  both  parts 
of  the  Mccion  are  called  flanges.  The  flanges  vary  in  width  Irom 
about  3  in.  to  7  in.  in  the  angle  bar,  and  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  In  the 
others.  The  thickness  varies  from  about  \  in.  to  1  in.  These 
dimensions  taken  together  are  called  the  scantiinis  of  such  material. 
Tht  thicknesses  of  the  plates  in  common  use  generally  Ue  between 
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HO.  75. 


if  tuflldent  strength  Is  not  provided.  Where  the  ends  of  the  ship 
are  very  full,  or  Mujf,  the  frames  ue  sometimes  inclined,  or 
canted  out  of  the  transverse  pUne,  bo  as  to  be  more  nearly  at 
ti^t  angles  to  the  plating;  such  are  known  as  cani  frames. 
At  the  stern  a  transverse  frame,  caOed  a  Iransffm,  is  attached  to 
the  upper  ppjt  of  the  stempost  to  form  a  base  for  cant  frames  of 
the  overhanging  part  of  the  stem  which  is  known  as  the  couftttr. 
To  assist  the  beams  and  bulkheads  in  holding  the  decks  in  their 
proper  positions,  vertical  piUarsKtt  introduced  in  large  numbers; 
but  to  avoid  the  loss  of  space  and  inconvenience  in  handling 
cargo,  ordinary  pillars  are  often  dispensed  with,  and  special 
pillars  and  deep  deck  girders  are  fitted  instead. 

The  steel  generally  used  in  shipbuilding  ii  known  ai  mild  steel. 
It  is  very  tough  and  ductile,  and  differs  from  the  hard  steel,  out  of 
lfjfaf*»iif,  which  tools  are  made,  in  that  it  will  not  take  a  temper, 
i,$.  if  heated  and  plunged  into  oil  or  water,  the  sudden 
cooHng  has  very  little  effect  upon  it,  whereas  wiih  tool  steels  a 
great  change  takes  place,  the  steel  becoming  very  hard,  and  usually 
brittle.  This  quality  of  tempering  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  steel,  mild  steel  conuining  less  than  -25  %.  Steel 
of  greater  strength  than  mild  steel  is  used  occasionally  in  certain 
parts  of  warships.  The  extra  strength  is  obtained  generally  by  the 
addition  of  carbon,  nickel  or  chromium,  coupled  with  special  treat- 
ment. The  quality  of  the  plates  and  bars  used  is  tested  by  cutting 
off  strips  about  2  in.  wide,  and  bending  them  double  by  hammering, 
or  in  a  press,  until  the  bend  is  a  semicircle  whose  diameter  is  three 
times  the  thickness  of  the  strip.  The  strips  arc  sometimes  heated  and 
plunged  into  water  to  cool  them  suddenly  before  bending,  and  they 
may  he  cut  from  cither  side  or  the  end  of  the  plate.  Strips  are  taken 
occasionally  and  hammered  into  various  other  shapes  while  hot  and 
while  cold,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  general  quality  of  the  material  To 
ensure  its  tenacity,  strips  are  taken  and  machined  to  give  a  parallel 
part  about  2  in.  in  width,  of  at  least  S  in.  in  length.  Two  ccntns 
punch  marks  are  made  8  In.  apart,  and  the  strip  is  secured  in  a 
testing>machine  constructed  so  that  the  ends  can  be  gripped  by 
strong  jaws  which  do  not  injure  the  parallel  part.  The  jaws  are  then 
gradually  pulled  apart,  the  amount  of  the  pull  required  to  break  the 
strip  being  registeml,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  strip  stretches 
in  the  length  of  8  in.  before  breaking..  The  tensile  strength  varies 
between  a6  and  u  tons  per  square  inch,  calculated  on  the  original 
icctional  area  of  tne  parallel  pan  before  breaking,  and  the  elongation 
in  the  8  in.  is  about  30%.  The  standard  strength  and  elongation 
Required  by  the  orincipal  registration  societies  have  already  boon 
gi^-en.  The  steel  used  for  making  rivets  is  similarly  tested;  and 
samples  of  the  finishfd  rivets  arc  also  taken,  and  hammered  into 
various  shapes,  hot  and  cold,  to  ensure  that  the  metal  is  soft  and 
ductile  and  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  stem,  stem>frame.  &c.,  are  frequently  made  of  forged  iron; 
but  if  of  steel,  they  are  cast  to  the  form  required.  These  castings 
are  tested  by  being  let  fall  on  hard  ground  and  then  slung  in  chains 
and  hammered  all  over,  when  fauKs  of  casting  arc  generally  dis- 
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the  general  soundness  of  the  casting  is  ensured.  To  test  the  quality 
ol  the  steel  in  the  casting,  iruII  pieces,  which  are  cast  on  for  the 
purpose,  are  removed  and  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  just  de* 
scriocd  for  the  strips  cut  off  from  the  plates;  they  are  required  to 
^vc  about  the  same  tensile  tucngth.  but  a  little  less  ductility,  say 
10%  Inst^  of  30%elongation  in  8  In. 
XXIV    17 


\  in.  and  I  in.  Thicker  or  thinner  plates  are  obtainable,  but  are  not 
often  used  for  merchant  rfilps.  Tkese  pbtcs  are  of  varying  slies  as 
required,  the  tendency  being  to  use  very  large  plates  where  possible, 
and  widths  of  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  are  used  in  lengths  of  from  40  to  90  ft. 
Angle  bars  are  usedin  lengths  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  as  required,  or  as 
inav  be  limited  by  the  means  of  transport  between  the  steel  works' 
anrl  the  &hipyard. 

The  various  plates  and  bars  are  connected  together  by  means  of 
f-ttvff  of  various  forms.  Specimens  of  the  common  kinds  are  shown 
in  fig.  76.   The  headland  points  have  distinctive  names,  as  followi:— 

Countersunk  bead,  chipped  flush. 

Ordinary  countersunk  bead. 

Snap  bead. 

Soap  bead  with  corneal  or  swelled  neck. 

Pan  head  with  conical  or  swelled  neck. 

Pan  head. 

Countersunk  point. 

Rough  hammered  point. 

Snap  point,  hand  work. 

Snap  point,  machine  work. 

Tfie  pan  bead  rivet  (e)  with  oontcal  or  vwellcd  oede  is  the  moat 
commonly  used,  as  it  is  convenient  to  handle  and  gives  good  sound 
work.  Tne  rough  hammered  point  (n)  is  alto  veiy  commonly  used, 
is  verj;  effective  and  is  readily  worked.    The  pan  (lead  {t)  and  snap 


head  (cj.  without  cones  under  the  heads,  are  only  1 


Ftc.  76. 

rivets;  the  heads  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  are  used  where  eonudercd  de- 
sirable for  appearance*  sake. but  (C)  and  (o)  are  also  adopted  when  the 
riveting  is  done  by  hydraulic  machinery,  in  which  case  the  snap  point 
J  is  also  used.  The  countersunk  point  (O)  is  used  on  the  outside  of 
the  shetl.  and  in  other  places  where  flush  work  is  required.  Tbe 
snap  point  (i).  for  internal  hand  riveting,  is  used  where  desired  for 
appearance,  mstead  of  the  rough  hammered  point.  The  rivets 
vary  in  diameter  from  about  |  m.  to  i^  in.,  and  the  lengths  are 
as  required  to  go  through  the  holes  and  give  enough  material 
properly  to  form  the  points.  The  diameter  of  the  rivet  is  settled 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plates  to  be  connected,  being 
generally  about  )  in.  more  than  the  tnickness  of  the  separate  plates. 
The  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rivets  is  spoken  of  as  the 
pitch,  and  is  generally  expressed  in  diameters.  For  connecting 
plates  and  bars  in  the  framing,  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  runs  gener^ 
ally  to  7  diameters:  for  securing  edges  which  must  be  water*tigltt. 
the  pitcn  is  from  4)  to  5,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  oil-tight,  5  to  3) 
diameters.  In  butts  and  edges  of  shelUplaling,  the  pitch  vanes 
from  %\  to  44  diameters. 
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1  n  some  positkms  rivets  like  the  above  cannot  be  driven  into  place 
and  properly  hammcrcil  up;  resort  is  then  made  to  rivets  which 
have  screwed  points,  called  tap  rivets,  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  77. 
That  shown  at  (b)  is  used  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  surface 

(lush,  but  not 
necessary  to  re- 
move the  rivet 
(or  examination 
of  plating;  and 
when  hove  right 
up,  the  square 
head  is  chipjicd 
off  and  the  sur- 
face hammered 
smooth.  Inothcr 
positions  pat- 
_  _   ,        terns  (a)  or  (c) 

FiC.  77.  arc  used  as  may 

be  most  suitable. 
The  machines  used  in  the  shipyard  nave  been  much  improved  of 
recent  years.     The  one  most  used  is  the  punching  ancl  shearing 
Mschltt*       tnachine,  on  one  side  of  which  plates  of  all  thicknesses  up 
tools  *°  ^  '"*  "^'*y  ^  ''"'  °^  sheared  to  any  desired  form,  while 

on  the  other  side  rivet  holes  may  be  punched  of  any  re- 
quired size.  Special  shears  are  provided  with  V-shapcd  cutters  (or 
fthearing  angle  oars,  but  in  some  cases  the  cutlers  of  ordinary  shears 
may  be  replaced  by  V-shaped  cutters  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
plates  and  bars  leave  the  shearing  and  punching  machine  their  edges 
are  rough  and  slightly  distorted,  to  remove  which  it  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  plane  them.  This  is  usually  done  by  special  machmcs 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  the  most  modern  t>'pes  the  cutters  are 
duplicated  and  the  machine  arranged  to  cut  both  wavs.  \Vhcn  it  is 
required  tocutasquarcedgeon  the  flange  of  an  angle  bar  to  facilitate 
caulking,  a  pneumatic  chipping  machme  of  recent  introduction  is 
frequently  used,  but  this  is  more  usually  done  in  a  planing  machine. 
In  shipbuilding  a  great  deal  of  drilling  must  be  done  by  hand,  but. 
where  it  is  possible,  drilling  machines  arc  employed.  The  most 
modern  forms  can  drill  a  number  of  holes  at  the  same  time.  For 
countersunk  work  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  hole  funnel-shaped,  as 
will  be  seen  from  fig.  77.  This  shape  is  rapidly  given  to  the  holes 
already  punched  or  drilled  by  means  of  a  speciardrilling  machine, 
which  can  be  very  easily  and  rapidly  manipulated.  The  use  of 
portable  drills,  to  avoid  hand  bbour,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
several  t\'pes  are  in  use.  operated  by  electric  motors,  compressed  air 
or  flexible  shafting.  They  are  carried  to  any  position  required. 
The  hole  made  by  a  drill  is  cylindrical,  but  that  made  in  the  process 
of  punching  is  conical.  On  one  side  of  the  plate  its  diameter  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  punch,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
diameter  of  the  die,  which  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  punch. 
This  taper  tends  to  produce  close  and  sound  riveting,  as  the  joint  is 
closed  both  by  the  knoclcing  down  of  the  rivet  and  by  the  contraction 
of  therivctoncooling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  punching 
injures  the  steel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hole,  and  for  work  sub- 
jected to  great  stress  this  deteriorated  material  must  be  removed  by 
countersinking  or  by  drilling  the  hole  to  a  larger  size,  or  the  quality 
of  the  material  may  be  partially  restored  by  annealing.  The  pro- 
cess of  annealing  consists  in  heating  the  steel  to  a  good  red,  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly;  during  this  process  parts  of  the 
material  which  have  been  unduly  distressed  in  working  regain  their 
strength  by  molecular  rearrangements  in  the  distressed  parts.  This 
process  occurs  to  some  extent  when  hot  rivets  are  introduced  into 
the  holes  and  hammered  up.  The  steel  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  rivet  is  heated,  and  afterwards  cools  gradually  as  the  heat 
becomes  distributed  into  the  body  of  the  plate.  In  some  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  the  Admiralty  in  Pembroke  Dockyard  in  1905, 
it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  punching  holes  close  together,  as  for  a 
butt-strap,  was  to  diminish  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plates  about 
10%;  that  hot  riveting  restored  about  half  of  this;  and  that  when 
boles  were  drilled  and  countersunk  right  through,  also  when  holes 
were  punched,}  in.  and  countersunk  right  through,  so  as  to  enlarge 
hole  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  there  was  no  loss. 

in  addition  to  the  machines  mentioned  above,  many  special 
appliances  have  recently  been  introduced  into  shipyards  for  the 
purpose  of  economically  carrj'ing  out  definite  operations  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  mild  steel.  Ships  built  with  a  bar  keel  require 
the  garboard  strake  plates  on  each  siae  to  be  flanged  on  one  edge,  so 
as  to  fit  against  the  bar  keel.  This  flanging  was  formerly  carried  out 
by  heating  the  plates  and  treating  them  hot,  but  now  a  vers*  powerful 
machine,  callea  a  kctl-plate  bending  machine,  and  usuafly  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  with  the  plate  cold. 
FlanginK  plates  cold  has  also  become  general  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. In  a  bulkhead,  stiffening  is  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose 
angle  bars  were  commonly  used;  the  horizontal  stiffencrs  are  now 
frequently  formed  by  flangmg  the  lower  edges  of  the  plates.  Instead 
of  fitting  an  angle  bar  to  connect  two  plates  at  rignt  angles  to  one 
another,  the  edge  or  end  of  one  may  be  flanged,  and  half  the  weight 
of  the  angle  bar  and  the  rivet  work  saved.  For  all  such  work  some- 
what lighter  flanging  machines  than  the  keel-plate  bending  machine 
are  u^<\:  they  arc  generally  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  but  there 
ia  no  difficulty  in  driving  them  by  any  other  means. 
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Another  modem  a[^>Uuice  is  the  kcufing  macbinc.  which  n  used 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  lapped  butts  of  shell  and  other  plating. 
Before  its  introduction  it  was  usual  to  brine  the  ends  oC  the  pUtcs 
together  and  cover  the  joint  with  a  abort  pute  called  a  butt-strap, 
secured  to  both  plaict  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  riveta  {ate  tg. 
7B).  It  is  now  more  usual  in  otercbaot  ships  to  work  overlap  butts, 
some  half  of  the  weight  o(  the  butt-strap  and  riveting  and  other 
work  being  saved  thereby,  althoueh  the  appearance  may  not  be 
quite  so  sightly.  The  difnculty  with  this  system  is  chat  (he  panii^ 
plates  on  each  side  have  their  edges  lapped  over  the  etids  of  tnc  tep- 
butt,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  dose  some  machioing 
is  necessary;  this  is  called  scarfing,  ix.  slotting  away  the  comer o( 
the  projectmg  butt  so  as  to  produce  smooth  surTaccs  for  the  side  laps 
(see  section  at  A  B,  fit;.  78).  The  machine  used  for  this  operatiM 
is  a  slotting  machine  with  two  heads,  so  as  to  slot  both  edges  of  the 
plate  at  the  same  time;  it  is  provided  with  a  table  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  necessary  bevel,  so  that  the  slotting  tools  may  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  edges  operated  on  in  a  gradual  taper  to  a  knife- 
edge.  A  more  recent  appliance  for  reducing  weight  is  tbe  joggling 
machine.  As  already  oncribed,  the  usual  method  of  working  the 
shell-plating  is  by  aKernaie  inside  and  outside  strakcs  of  pUtii^, 
the  outside  plates  overlapping  the  inside  plates,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  frames  being  filled  in  by  slips  or  liners.  These 
liners  throughout  the  ship  amount  to  a  considerable  weight,  and  the 
object  of  the  joggling  Is  to  do  away  with  the  neceauty  for  them. 
This  is  effected  by  shaping  the  outside  plates  as  shown  in  secrioa 
f>-  fis-  79-  Sometimes  the  frames  are  joggled  instead  of  the  plates, 
as  shown  in  section  c,  fig.  79;  the  inside  plate  lies  in  the  receded 
portion  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  joggling  process,  and  the  outude 
plate  on  the  unrecessed  portion,  its  ffJge  lapping  over  the  edge  of 
the  inside  plate  the  usual  width.  The  angle  bar  in  this  case  must  be 
heated,  and  the  hydraulic  press  iaptoced  so  as  to  be  readily  acccMible 
fur  the  handling  of  the  part  to  be  heated.  The  system  of  joggling 
the  frames  has  not  been  adopted  to  nearly  so  large  an  extent  as  that 
of  jf^ggling  the  plates. 

Frame-bevelling  machines  appear  to  be  growing  In  favour.  The 
machine  is  placed  on  rails,  near  to  and  acrots  tht  month  of  the 
frame  furnace,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  placed  in  position  for  tbe 
frame  bar  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  directly  through  it,  aiKl 
moved  to  one  side  when  not  required.  In  the  machine  a  scries  of 
rollers,  which  can  be  inclined  to  suit  the  varying  bevd  required, 
operate  on  the  bar.  The  IncUnatioa  of  the  roller  ts  varied  as  the 
bar  passes  along,  a  dial  and  pointer  giving  the  angle  of  bevel  at 
each  instant.  As  the  bar  passes  through,  the  workman,  with  his 
eye  on  the  dull,  manipulates  the  machine  so  as  to  give  it  the  required 
bevel.  It  is  afterwards  completed  on  the  slain,  the  form  Dcing 
taken  from  the  scrivc-board  in  the  usual  way. 

The  shipyard  should  be  supplied  with  modern  machinery  of  the 
most  approved  type,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  work  at  economical 
rates:  rolls  for  straightening  and  bending  plates,  for  [airing  and 
bending  beams  and  an^lc  bars;  shaping  and  slotting  machines; 
lathes  and  milling  machmcs;  heavy  plamng  machines.  It  shoulr* 
also  have  a  bLicksmith's  shop,  saw-mills,  joiners'  shops,  &c.,  alt  full' 


lathes  and  milling  machmcs;  heavy  plamng  machines.     It  should 
also  have  a  bLicksmith's  shop,  saw-mills,  joiners'  shops,  &c.,  alt '  " 
eauipped  for  completing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  the  l 
The  workshcrps  and  machines  should  be  distributed  so  that,  as  far 
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as  possible,  the  material  moves  steadily  along,  as  the  various  opera- 
tions arc  performed  upon  it,  to  its  place  in  the  ship.  Pneumatic 
tools  arc  often  preferred  for  light  work,  such  as  chipping,  drilling, 
rimering  and  caulking;  they  are  also  occasionally  used  for  ri\*eting, 
but  they  are  not  yet  much  in  favour  for  thisclassof  work.  Hydraulic 
power  15  particularly  well  adapted  for  heavy  presses,  such  as  for 
Kcel-plate  flanging,  for  punching  and  shearing,  and  especially  for 
punching  manholes  and  lightenme  holes  in  plates,  and  for  heavy 
riveting.  It  is  also  very  sucxessftjily  applied  for  pressing  to  shape 
a  great  variety  of  small  fittings  made  of  steel  or  iron.  For  such 
niachinesasrofls,  ordinary  shears  and  punches,  winches,  &c.,  separate 
steam  engines  are  still  frcauently  fitted,  but  there  is  a  ver>'  marked 
tendency  to  repbce  all  these  by  electric  motors.  Electric  power 
for  driving  all  the  machinery  has  been  introduced  Into  many  ship- 
yards. It  has  many  advantages:  all  the  power  required  in  the 
yard  may  be  generated  in  one  building  in  any  position,  containing 
the  boilers,  steam  engines  and  electric  generators,  and  the  whole 
may  be  designed  and  worked  so  as  to  secure  great  economy.  Tbe 
current  is  supplied  cither  to  motors  directly  driving  the  heavier  or 
outlying  machmcs,  or  to  motors  driving  a  line  of  shafting;  where  the 
machines  are  of  a  lighter  character  and  are  arranged  la  compact 
groups.  Fixed  machmcs  can  be  placed  where  most  convenient  for 
the  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  position  of  the  boilers  or  other 
machinery',  and  a  large  number  of  machines  can  be  very  readily 
made  portable  for  the  lighter  classes  of  work.  The  power  may  be 
transmitted  with  but  little  loss,  whereas  with  steam-driven  machines 
at  a  distance  from  the  boilers,  lines  of  steam  piping  must  be  intro- 
duced, and  loss  of  power  is  entaiU^d.  The  savmg  which  the  s>-stem 
of  electric  driving  effects  over  that  of  steam  ariving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  m  a  large  shipyard  is  considerable,  and  is  claimed 
by  those  who  have  adopted  it  to  be  :*ufficient  to  justify  the  targe 
capital  expenditure  required  to  convert  a  shipyard  from  the  tatter 
system  to  the  former. 

As  the  plates,  beams,  angle  bars,  Z  birs.  &c..  are  delivered,  they 
must  be  stored  in  convenient  racks,  with  marks  showing  (or  what 
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I  tod  counter,  «lwi«  ■ 


avnae  they  ere  intciKM.  n  that  they  can  be  readily  identified  I  hoiain(,  excefft  (or  platei  under  the  bottom  1 

amf  lODOvcd  without  los>  of  lime.    When  required,  ihey  are  taken     wire  rope  i«  uied. 

Irom  the  racks,  and  the  edges,  butu  and  rivet  holes  carefully  I     At  Newport  News,  in  Vlijinia,  lb*  nructuiea  ua  diSermtly 

'^'Bg       enlarged  SecUoh  through  C  D. 
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Enlarged  Section  throi^h  A  B.  shewing  scarfed  comer  of  Plate  M. 
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Fig.  78.— Details  o(  ShcU-pUting. 


marked  upon  them  before  they  are  taken  to  the  machines  where 
the  shearing,  punching,  dritling.  shaping.  Stc,  are  carried  out,  after 
which  they  are  taken  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
•hip.  I 

In  many  shipyards  great  attention  has  been  given  3 

to  the  questions  of  the  economical  handling  o7  the 
^■^  material.and  ver^^costly  and  no\-eI  appliances 

^^^  are  lo  be  found  in  these  yards  for  the  pur- 

pose. As  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
overhead  cranes  fitted  at  the  Union  Ironworks  of  San* 
Francisco.  A  framework  of  wood  is  built  up  over  the- 
entire  building  berth,  the  structure  being  well  braced  in 
all  directions  Tor  carrying  two  travelHnjg;  girder  cranes. 
There  arc  four  building  berths  fined  in  this  manner, 
and  the  latest  has  a  length  of  408  ft.,  a  clear  breadth 
of  80  ft.,  and  clear  height  of  73  ft.  A  swing  crane  of 
$0  ft.  sprrad  at  each  end  of  the  erection  increases  its 
cfTective  length  to  500  ft.  Each  of  the  travelling  girders 
carries  a  tr^lry,  with  motion  transverse  to  the  ship: 
ftve  tons  can  be  so  lilted,  and  parts  of  the  ship's  struc- 
ture not  exceeding  this  weight  can  be  taken  from  the 
ground  anywhere  in  the  ncignbourhood  of  the  structure 
ami  conveyed  to  any  desired  spot  in  the  ship.  The 
dllvir^  power  is  electric.  The  longitudinal  travel  of 
the  girders  is  180  ft.  per  minute;  the  transverse  travel  of  the  trolley 
and  tpeed  of  K(t.  each  90  ft.  per  minute.    A  oianila  togt  is  uaed  for 


1  arranged,  being  orT  the  cantTTever  travellntg-cranc  principle.    TSem 
are  6ve  such  structures  ia  ibe  yard;  three  of  them  are  wood,  Um 

i    Section  shewing  Ordinary  Type  of  Plating  JiB 

g  ,     *<» 

"-  ^JM*". '  ■^♦—^^^Jt*"  "  -    ■■  n  iu.li  f^m^mivf^m^i^^K^ 
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Section  shewing  Joggled  Plating. 
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Section'  shewing  Joggled  Frames, 
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pie.  79.— Methods  of  working  SheU-pIating. 

last  two  of  sled.   The  larjesi  is  700  ft.  long.  One  t  nestle  structure,  or 
gwtiy,  icrvcs  two.buildiqg  berths,  and  runt  longitudinally  btwwB 
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the  tiro.  On  the  gantry  U  raemited  a  dmible  cantilever  crane, 
having  an  effective  reach  of  9^  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  centre;  this 
outnach.  i*  nif&cient  for  ■  Bnip  70  ft.  broad  on  each  tide  (rf  the 


having  an  effective  reach  of  9^  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  centre;  this 
outnach.  i*  nif&cient  for  ■  Bnip  70  ft.  broad  on  each  tide  (rf  the 
trestle.   The  height  of  the  cantilever  above  the  ground  is  some  90 .ft., 


the  load  that  can  be  raised  is  1 5  tons,  and  if  necessary  a  bulkhead  up 
to  that  weight  can  be  lifted  bodily  into  place.  The  speed  of  lift  for 
this  weight  ia  100  ft.  per  minute,  and  for  lighter  loads  700  ft.  per 
minute.  Tht  ipeed  of  the  trolley  along  the  cantilever  ts40Oto8ooft. 
per  minute,  and  of  the  whole  crane  longitudinally  is  400  to  700  ft. 
per  minute.  All  movements  are  made  by  etectric  power.  'Similar 
rantries  and  arrangements  are  used  in  other  American  shipyards. 
The  view  shown  in  fis.  Bo  (Plate  VIII.)  represents  one  m  these 
stntctures  as  fitted  in  Messrs  Cramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  yard  of  Messrs  C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter,  on  the  Tyne,  similar 
structures  have  been  erected  since  1894;  b«»ides  carrying  cranes, 
these  have  standards  and  stiffening  girders,  from  which  ships  under 
construction  are  shored  for  fairing.  Roofs  and  sides  are  fitted  to 
protect  the  ship,  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  building  her,  from  the 
weather.  The  side  supports  are  three  in  number,  and  serve  for  two 
berths;  they  are  formed  of  steel  lattice-work,  with  standards  mostly 
30  ft.  apart.  The  dear  height  of  roof  is  83  ft.,  and  dear  breadth  of 
berths  68  ft.  and  73  ft.;  a  roadway  on  the  ground  level  is  left  free  on 
each  side  of  the  berths  inside  the  standards.  Two  revolving  3-ton 
dectric  cranes  travel  along  paths  suq)endcd  from  each  roof;  their 
jibs  have  sufficient  raditn  to  lift  material  from  the  roadways  and 
deposit  it  at  the  centre  of  the  ships  building.  The  longitudinal  speed 
of  these  cranes  is  300  ft.  per  minute;  speedof  lift,  100  ft.  per  minute. 
A  third  berth  is  served  dv  a  travelling  cantilever  crane  on  top  of 
the  adjoininff  roof.  At  Messrs  Harland  &  Wold's  yard  at  BeUast 
another  modification  was  introduced  in  1897  (see  fig.  81,  Plate  VIII.). 
In  thu  case  the  structure  ukes  the  form  of  a  travelling  gantry  or 
bridge  over  the  building  berth,  the  legs  running  on  rai»  at  the 
ground  levd.  The  gantry,  which  b  oriven  by  nydranlic  pou-er, 
has  three  travening  cranes  and  four  4-ton  swing  cranes.  It  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  lifting  of  plates  and  portions  of  the  structure 
into  position,  and  also  to  support  the  hydraulic  rivetiriK  machines 
and  other  appliances  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  success 
of  the  appliancxa,  first  used  in  the  Oceanic,"  has  led  to  a  further 
extensloa  for  other  ships  in  hand. 

ConSSE  07  CONSTSUCnON 

The  fixst  steps  taken  on  the  recript  at  the  shipyard  of  the 
desi^  drawings  and  specifications,  which  have  been  generally 
described  on  page  9S7i  ^ve  for  their  object  the  provision  of 
detailed  drawings  of  the  structural  arrangements,  which  will 
enable  materials  for  the  various  parts  to  be  ordered  from  the 
manufacturers,  ^d  of  information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
workmen  in  erecting  the  structure 

A  wooden  model  of  half  of  the  dcterior  surface  of  the  sbfp, 
called  the  "  half-block  "  model,  is  immediately  prepared  from 
the  sheer  drawing,  generally  to  a  scale  of  i  in.  to  the  foot  for  a 
large  ship  and  a  somewhat  larger  scale  for  a  small  one,  and  on 
its  surface  are  carefully  drawn  the  main  frames,  the  edges  and 
butts  of  the  outer  bottom  or  shell-plating,  together  with  the 
positions  of.  decks,  longitudinals  and  other  features  which 
influence  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the  framing  and  shell- 
pUtiog,  the  particulais  of  which  an  fixed  by  the  specification 
and  the  mid^p  and  other  sections.  The  work  on  this  model 
is  carried  out  concurrently  with  the  laying  off  of  the  ship,  which 
will  be  described  presently,  so  as  to  be  complete  by  the  time  the 
latter  is  suffidenlly  far  advanced  to  enable  full-iized  measure- 
ments of  the  breadth  of  the  plates  to  be  obtained.  The  lengths 
of  the  [^tes  are  'then  measured  from  the  model  and  the  breadths 
from  the  mould  loft  floor,  a  small  surplus  on  the  net  measure- 
ments being  allowed  to  provide  for  inaccurades;  and  the  whole 
of  the  outer  bottom  plating  ordered  from  the  manufacturers. 
The  whole  of  the  framing  is  also  ordered,  the  lengths  of  the  various 
parts  being  measured  from  the  modeL 

A  similar  block  model  is  made  to  the  shape  of  the  inner  bottom, 
if  one  is  to  be  provided,  or  of  the  top  of  the  ballast  tanks,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  in  a  battle-ship  a  block  model  will  be  made 
of  the  protective  deck  if  it  should  have  much  curvature  or 
sloping  sides.  All  details  of  plating,  framing,  beams,  cartings, 
hatchways,  &c.,  will  be  shown  on  these  models,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  parts  will  be  carefully  measured  off  and  the 
material  ordered  of  the  manufacturers;  the  breadths  of  the 
plating  being  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  outside  bottom 
[dating. 

For  flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces  such  as  flat  keel  plates,  vertical 
ked.  bulkheads,  decks,  engine  and  boiler  bearers,  .&c.^   the 
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detailed  arrangements  of  plating  and  frames  are  made  on  draiv> 
ings,  from  which  the  dimensions  are  taken  for  ordering  the 
tnaierial  from  the  manufacturers;  while  the  drawings  them- 
selves constitute  working  drawings  which  are  issued  (or  general 
guidance  in  building  the  ship. 

Drawings  of  detailsof  important  structural  castings  or  fbrgings, 
such  as  the  stem,  stemposl  and  shaft  brackets,  are  also  among 
the  earliest  taken  in  hand,  but  the  patterns  to  which  these  parts 
are  made,  when  they  are  large  and  complicated  castings  as  in  a 
warship,  cannot  generally  be  completed  without  information 
obtained  from  the  mould  loft  floor. 

Laying  off  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  of  drawing  the  lines  o( 
a  ship  to  full  size  in  plan  and  elevation  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  dimensions*  of  the  most  important  and  funda-  ,  ^ 
mental  parts  of  the  stninure.  The  necessity  fordrawine  ^[ 
to  full  size  arises  from  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  must  correspond  with  one 
another  in  order  that  when  assembled  there  may  be  no  irregularity 
or  unfairness  in  the  surface  of  the  ship:  the  methods  of  ordinary 
mechanical  drawing  to  a  smalt  scale  being  inadequate  for  this 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  analytically  indeterminate  nature  of  (he 
curves  which  define  the  form  of  the  ship.  The  process  is  carried 
out  on  a  specially  planed  and  blackened  Hoor.  most  conveniently  of 
rectangular  shape,  and  d  such  a  £i/e  as  to  take  in  the  full  depth 
<>f  the  ship  in  its  width.  The  building  or  room  in  which  the  floor 
is  situated  is  called  the  "  mould  loft,"  and  is  an  important  adjuiia 
to  the  shipyard  drawing  ofiice. 

The  rationale  of  the  methods  of  projection  of  points  and  lirtes 
and  rabatment  of  planes  uud  in  laying  off  is  subjected  to  a  de- 
uilcd  examination  in  the  article  GtOMiiTRY.  part  111.,  Descriptm, 
vol.  xi..  and  therefore  will  ni.i  b'  referred  to  i'l  this  artick-.  whxb  a 
confined  to  a  description  of  some  o<  tlic  iJcLJiIed  prol  Icins  uhkii 
cxxur  in  actual  practice,  the  solutions  being  often  approximations 
which  are  found  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes. 

In  different  localitiea  and  in  the  construction  of  difJerenl  types  of 
vessel,  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of  laying  off  to  f\A\  size  is 
'  vanes  considerably.    In  some  yards  laying  off  on  a  large 


scale  on  paper  is  relied  on  almost  entirely,  and  very  little  full-sized 
work  on  the  floor  is  considered  necessary.  This  chiefly  applies  to 
ships  of  stereotyped  form^  such  as  ordinary  "  tramp  "  steamers,  tLe 
lines  of  which  have  very  little  curvature  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length.  In  the  Amencan  Lake  shipyards  for  the  cargo  vcsccls 
employed  on  the  Great  Lakes  templates  are  very  carefully  and 
ingeniously  made  for  the  framing,  one  set  sufficing  to  mark  off  ail 
the  frames  on  the  (greater  portion  of  the  ship's  length.  In  a  simitar 
way  one  template  is  made  for  each  slrake  of  [bating  and  used  to 
mark  off  the  whole  of  the  plates  of  that  strake,  a  slip  nxMikl  being 
used  when  they  begin  to  depart  from  the  parallel  midship  body. 

The  types  of^vcssels  in  which  the  greatest  complication  of  structure 
occuiv  and  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  building  ts 
necessary  are  passenger  ships  and  war  vessels:  the  description  of  the 
prrcss  of  TTving  on,  which  follows,  while  generally  applicable  to 
all  tyjx-.  t>r  \  ct-^L,  iLiTors  more  particularly  to  the  practice  followed 
in  building  war  vcsseN  at  the  British  Government  Dockyards  and 
at  the  more  important  shipbuilding  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  natureof  the  Slieer  Drawing,  with  a  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  shown  on  it,  has  bera  stated  on  p.  957.     Specimen 
sheer  drawings  of  difTrrcnt  types  of  ships  are  shown  on      cfc_-_ 
Pl.ite  IX.     Fig.  83.  Plate  IX..  is  a  kheer  drawing  of  the     *"•*' 


Midland  Railway  steamer  "  Londonderry,"  H^^igned  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Biles,  LL.D..  erf  length  between  perpcndtcnlan 
330  fL.„  brcaJih  moulded  42  ft.,  depth  35  ft.  6  in..  -di^iUcr- 
ment  2200  tons,  speed  217  knots.  Fig.  82.  Plate  IX-,  is  the 
sheer  drawing  of  the  battleship  "  Lord  Nelson."  whose  dimen- 
sions and  other  particulars  are  set  forth  in  the  article  on  Shit, 
page  898.  Her  form  over  the  midship  portion  below  the  vater< 
line  and  above  the  turn  of  the  bilge  is  flattened  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  be  docked  in  a  dock  existing. at  Chatham  when  she  was 
built,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secutr  the  greatest  possible 
beam  of  ship  at  the  waler-linc;  and  the  bottom  of  the  snip  iwt 
to  the  dotted  line  in  the  hali'-breadth  plan  is  absolutely  flat  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  be  docked  on  two  or  more  lines  of  blocks  whose 
upper  surfaces  lie  in  one  plane,  thereby  reducing;  the  dockiiw 
strains,  a  system  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  the  "iLord  Nelson 
and  in  all  succeeding  vessels  of  large  size  in  the  British  NaxY  since 
this  vessel.  In  Plate  IX.  ties.  85  and  87,  the  half-breadth  and  body 
plans  of  the  royal  yacht  "  Alexandra  "  are  given  in  association  with 
the  profile,  fig.  84,  in  place  of  the  usual  outline  sheer,  which  is  omitted 
to  save  space.  In  each  of  these  sheer  drawings  the  names  of  the 
various  lines  have  been  added;  whereas  in  ordinary  practice  only 
the  numbers  of  the  stations  in  the  sheer  and  half-breadlh  and  of  tK 
sections  in  the  body  are  given.  In  the  sheer  drawing,  fig.  83,  \Try 
little  more  is  given  in  the  three  plans  than  the  various  sections  and 
the  traces  of  tlie  planes,  whose  intersections  with  the  surface  of  the 
ship  they  arc;  in  such  a  case  the  ^hcer  drawing  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  lituSt  and  ii  only  uaedjor.  sivlog  the  outsicle  form  of  the  dup. 
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otber  (oformfttion  required  Tor  Uyiat  tht  venel  off  and  nukiag  the 
ncocaury  nwtiklk  being  uMuUy  Kiven  on  other  drawing!.  The  ■heer 
dr»wring  oC  the  "  Lord  NeUoa  contains  the  information  usuaily 
ffiven  ooDcerning  the  (oim  of  the  ship  and  other  features  of  the 
design  required  lor  layiM  the  v«ssel  ofi,  ordcrii^  the  loaterial  for 
bcr  constructioa  and  aftervards  erecting  the  same  in  position. 
la  these  drawings  it  has  been  nerr--iry  Tor  the  sake  ot  deameas 
to  reduce  the  oumber  o£  square  -t.aiM(]^  and  waier  or  level  liMS 
commoaty  shown  in  drawiogs  ol  ihi^  character.  The  number  of 
these  lines  i»  fixed  la  the  preparation  of  the  design  by  the  necessity 
of  accurately  defining  the  surface  i>(  the  ship  so  that  the  intention* 
of  tbedesigBcraa»^udsforin>dispiacemcnt,and  what  may  be  called 
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the  nometricat  features  of  Che  »hip  may  hg  realised.  In  a  laive 
warship  there  are  usually  21  sqwire  stations  shown,  including  the 
forward  and  after  perpendiculars^  1  he  distance  between  which  dcfii 


the  nominal  lengtn  oicheahip^  The  water-lines  arc  3  to  4  ft.  apart. 
laterroediate  square  stations  and  vvater-lincs  are  frequently  intr»- 
<hloed  where  Cne  curvature  of  tJiic  surface  of  the  ship  is  rapiilv 
■Itcrii^;  as  at  the  ends  and  below  the  bilge.  It  is  usual,  and  obvi- 
ou^y  sufficient  in  the  sheer  drawing  as  well  as  in  the  process  o( 
layii^  off.  to  show  otdy  one-haHof  the  ship  on  one  side  of  the  longi- 
tiidinal  vertical  plane  of  synimctr>'.  Thus,  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
only  tha  port  side,  of  the  ship  is  drawn;  and  in  the  body  plan,  for 
greater  ^eanies».  the  half  ship  is  further  divided,  the  part  forward 
of  the  nudship  section,  or  square  sation  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  ship,  bcirK  shown  on  the  rig  ht  of  the  middle  line  of  that  plan, 
and  the  part  aft  of  the  midship  .action  on  the  left  of  the  middle 
luie. 

OHur  Drawings. — ^The  profile  and  plans  ftnd  the  miduip  section 
have  also  been  described  iathis  article.  The  profile  aM  pLsss 
of  U.M.  yacht  "  Alexandra "  are  ^veA  on  plates.  Fig.  84, 
Plate  X..  IS  the  profile  which  shows  in  sectional  elevation  all  the 
decks,  b«ilkheads,  machinery,  living  spaceai  store  spaces,  &c;  figi. 
36.  95.  94,  95  and  96,  Plate  X.,  give  the  plans  of  the  promenade 
deck,  upper  deck,  main  deck,  lower  deck  and  hold  respectively  with 
important  fittings  shown  upon  them;  figs.  8ft,  89,  90,  01  and  9a, 
Plate  X..  give  sections  of  the  ship  showtog  the  mboard  works  at 
stntloM  E,  D.  C,  B  and  A  on  the  profile  respectivdyr&nd  on  fig- 97, 
Place  XII.,  is  given  the  midship  section  with  all  the  principal 
scantlings  of  the  framing  and  plating.  Fig.  98.  I^te  Xlll.,  also 
gives  the  midship  section  of  H.M.  battleship  "  Lord  Nelson." 

Any  two  of  the  three  plans  of  the  sheer  drawing  may  be  taken  to 
repreaeat  the  "  horizontal  "  and  "  vertical  "  planes  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  and  are  theoretically  sufficient  to  ae6ne  the  shape  of  thff 
voad  completely,  but  the  three  plans  are  practically  necessary  for 
Xfae  sake  of  clearness  and  are  always  used. 

In  the  de^n  sheer  drawiiu;  the  lines  may  represent  the  inter* 
sections  of  planes  whb  the  surface  of  the  framing  of  the  ship,  or  with 
an  imaginary  surface  having  a  mean  position  between  the  irre^- 
laritSes  of  thie  surface  of  the  ship  caused  by  the  system  of  platuig 
adopted.  The  former  system  is  the  more  usual  in  the  flrawmgs  <h 
■ted-built  merdiant  ship*,  necessitating  an  auowaDce  on  all  measured 
dimeosioos  used  in  calculating  displacement,  ftc. ;  the  latter  system 
is  ttsoal  in  warships,  in  which  the  surface  represented  by  the  sheer 
drawing  of  a  ship  plated  with  raised  and  sunken  plates  strakes  as 
dcacribed  on  p.  963,  would  be  an  imaginary  surface  midway  between 
the  outside*  of  the  raised  and  the  sunken  at;rakes.  A  sheer  drawing 
00  this  latter  system  is  said  to  show  displacement  tinea  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  system  which  shows  "  moulded  **  or  frame 
fines.    In  the  case  of  vessels  with  a  plank  sheathing  over  the  bottom 


is  ahrays  tlut  which  is  laid  off  on  the  mould  loft  floor.  If  displacement 
fines  are  given  in  the  sheer  drawing  a  preliminary  process  of  deriving 
from  theoa  the  moulded  lines  is  necessary  before  laym^off  on  the  floor. 
Tike  process,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  Involves  settuu  m  the  requisite 
dbtance  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  shown  in  the  sheer  drawing. 
TUa  ii  eafily  doneat  the  midship  section*  where  the  normal  to  thesur- 
face  lies  to  the  plane  of  the  section  and  ccuQcidcs  with  toe  oormal  to 
the  curve  of  the  square  station  in  the  body  plan,  or  at  the  practically 
verticalpartsof  the  sidesof  the  ship,  where  the  oormal  to  ttie  surface 
Ges  in  the  water  plane  and  coindaes  with  the  normal  to  the  water- 
fine  in  the  hatf-breadth  plan.  In  other  positions,  however,  it  would 
be  neoessazy  to  labat  a  plane  containing  the  normal  on  one  of  the 
planes  of  rnerence,  set  In  the  required  distance  along  the  rabatted 
normal,  find  the  projections  of  tne  point  in  the  frame  surface  so 
obtained  and  of  other  similar  points^  and  tbui  obtain  the  projections 
of  curves  on  the  frame  surface,  which  by  their  intersections  with 
ordioates  and  water-Uoes  would  give  a  new  set  of  square  stations 
and  water-lines  correnonding  to  the  moulded  surface  of  the  ship. 
S«ch  a  ■pfoceH,  though  nrnple,  is  more  laborious  than  is  necessary 
ia  view  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  and  in  practice  it  is 
cnatomaiy  to  set  in  normal  to  each  square  station  a  distance  slightly 
greater  than  the  thjcknese  of  Uie  pUnk  and  plating,  the  increased 
distame  requiied  bong  rouebly  estimated  from  a  conuderation  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  water-lines,  without  producing  any  sensible 


Tke  frant  Unn  having  been  obtained,  it  is  customary  at  some 
■Upyards  to  "  fair  "  the  body  on  paper  00  a  larger  scale  than  tlukt 


of  the  sheer  drawing,  before  laying  off  on  the  floor.     This  saves  a 
Certain  amount  of  labour  in  fairing  the  full-sized  body  on      _  , 
the  floor,  the  errors  in  the  body  a»  first  copied  on  the  floor,     ^*^J^ 
which  11  is  the  object  of  the  fairing  process  to  correct,  being  ^*^* 

proportional  to  the  increase  in  scale  in  first  copying.  The  process  h 
similar  to  the  full-sized  fairing  which  is  described  below: 

A  straight  line  is  drawn  on  the  floor  parallel  to  a  fixed  straight 
batten  nailed  to  the  floor  a  short  distance  from  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  represent  the  load  water-line  in  the  sheer  and  body 
plans  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  depth  of  the  ship  can 
be  drawn  with  regard  to  it  within  the  limits  on  the  floor  and  clear 
of  the  batten,  the  inner  edge  of  which  becomes  the  base-line 
of  the  sheer,  half-breadth  and  body  plans.  The  fore  and  after  per- 
pendiculars of  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  are  drawn  at  nght 
angles  to  this  line  and  the  fixed  batten  m  convenient  positions 
near  the  ends  of  the  floor,  the  fore  perpendicular  on  tne  richt 
and  the  after  perpendicular  on  the  left  as  in  the  sheer  drawing, 
and  so  as  to  allow  the  extreme  outlines  of  the  stem  and  stem 
to  be  drawn  upon  the  floor  together  with  not  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  length  of  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  at  each  end  of 
the  ship.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  water-line  and  the  fixed  batten 
is  drawn,  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  floor,  to  represent  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  plan.  The  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  is 
usually  uken  as  coinciding  with  the  base-line,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fixed  batten.  The  level  or  water  lines  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing 
are  drawn  in  on  the  floor  parallel  to  the  load  water-line  so  as  to  serve 
for  both  the  sheer  and  body  plans.  Ordinates  representing  those 
given  in  the  sheer  drawing,  which  correspond  to  the  sections  in  the 
body  plan,  are  drawn  in  the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  and  others 
are  added  where  desired,  so  also  are  additional  water-lines  between 
those  shown  on  the  sheer  drawing  and  above  the  load  water-line,  so 
that  in  full-sized  drawing  on  the  floor  the  scctionsand  stations  may 
be  sufficiently  near  for  fairing  the  whole  of  the  external  form  of  the 
ship.  If,  as  IS  usually  the  case,  the  ship  is  too  long  to  be  laid  off  in 
One  length  on  the  floor  the  midship  portions  of  the  sheer  and  half- 
breadth  plans  are  drawn  superposed  over  the  forward  and  after 
parts,  and  arc  usually  contracteu  longitudinally  as  will  be  described 
presently. 

The  distances  from  the  middle  line  along  each  water-line  in  the 
body  plan  of  the  original  sheer  drawing,  or  ofthe  enlarged  body  when 
t  he  processor  preliminary  fairing  has  been  adopted,  to  the  intersection 
of  the  water-line  with  each  section  are  measured  to  scale  and 
tabulated.  At  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
below  the"  bilge,"  where  tne  water-linescut  the  square  stations  very 
obliquely  and  the  points  of  intersection  become  somewliat  indeter- 
rninatc,  diagonal  lines  as  shown  by  iD,  2D  in  fig.  99  are  drawn 
in  the  sheer  drawing  in  such  positions  as  to  intersect  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  square  stations  approximately  at  right  angles,  and 
the  corresponding  diagonal  lines  are  drawn  on  the  floor.  The 
distances  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan  in  the  sheer  drawing 
along  the  diagonal  lines  to  their  intersections  with  the  sections  arc 
measured  and  tabulated.  It  is  usually  desirable,  especially  in  ships 
with  a  great  extent  of  practically  flat  bottom,  to  draw  bow  and 
buttock  lines  to  include  this  portion  of  the  surface,  such  as  iB  in 
the  figure,  as  the  diagonals  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  bow  and 
buttock  lines  and  shorter  measurements  are  required  in  transferring 
the  lines;  the  heights  of  their  intersections  with  the  transverse 
sections  above  the  base-line  being  measured  and  tabulated.  The 
draught  of  water  of  the  ship  at  the  forward  and  after  perpendiculars 
is  given  in  the  speciflcation  enabling  the  underside  of  keel  m  the  sheer 
plan  to  be  drawn  in  on  the  floor  between  the  points  where  the  rise 
of  keel  commences  at  the  extremities.  The  flat  part  of  the  keel  is 
generally  uniform  in  width  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
ihip,  and  tapered  at  the  extremities.  The  line  representing  its  side 
must  be  drawn  on  the  floor  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  The  height  of 
kccl-Iinc  above  the  base-line  at  each  station  in  the  sheer  plan  and 
the  corresponding  half  siding  of  keel  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  lower 
txtremity  of  the  corresponding  transverse  section  in  the  body  plan. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  sections  are  at  once  fixed  in  the  body 
plan  by  the  intersections  of  their  horizontal  and  vertical  ordinates 
transferred  from  the  half-breadth  and  sheer  plans  For  the  upper 
endings  of  the  transverse  sections  in  the  boay  plan  a  level  line  is 
generally  drawn  on  the  body  of  the  sheer  drawing  just  above  the 
projection  of  the  upper  deck  edge  and  the  sections  at  the  square 
Itations  produced  to  meet  it.  The  intersections  of  this  water-line 
V'ith  the  sections  are  measured  and  tabulated. 

The  whole  of  this  process  of  measurement  and  tabulation  is 
Ircquently  done  in  the  drawing  oflice,  and  the  "  loftsman  "  or  pcrton 
who  conducts  the  laying  off  on  the  floor  is  not  supplied  with  the 
sheer  drawing,  but  only  with  these  tables  of  "  offsets,"  and  similar 
tables  for  the  lines  in  the  sheer  and  half-brcadtb.  The  process, 
liowevcr,  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  tabulated  measurements  for  the  sections  of  the  body  plan  are 
then  set  ofT  full  size  by  means  of  lon^  measuring  staffs  00  the  lines 
On  the  floor,  corresponding  to  those  m  tTic  sheer  drawing  on  which 
the  measurements  were  taken,  and  thus  give  points  whose  co- 
ordinates are  to  those  of  the  corresponding  points  in  the  drawing  in 
the  ratio  of  48:1,  if  the  drawing  from  which  they  were  taken  was  to  a 
Scale  of  }  inch  to  the  foot  as  is  usually  the  case.  A  suitable  wood 
bdttcn  b  then  bent  or  "  penned  "  as  nearly  as  possible  through  the 
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•eries  of  points  ofi  the  Mven]  water,  dkgoQa]  and  biinock  or  bow  Unci 
oorrespondiog  to  each  aquaie  ttation,  bdog  held  in  poiitioa  by  nails* 
specially  adapted  (or  the  purpose,  lightly  driven  into  the  floor,  the 
batten  tn  each  case  bdog  adjusted  so  as  to  lie  in  a  fair  curve.  Usually 
the  batten  will  not  under  these  conditions  pass  thnmgh  all  the 
points  found  for  the  curve  on  account  of  incKubrities  introduced  or 
magnified  in  the  process  of  enlaf^png  to  full  sijEe,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  take  up  a  mean  position  paniog  outside  some  of  the 
points  and  innde  others.  Au  of  the  •ections  to  the  body  plan  are 
drawn  in  with  chalk  in  this  way.  The  section  where  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  ship  occurs,  usually  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
lenffth,  must  have  the  line  paralld  to  and  half  the  moulded  braadtib 
of  the  ship  from  the  middle  line  for  a  tangent,  and  do  sectnn  nuist 
project  beyond  this  line. 

The  interMctions  o(  each  section  thus  drawn,  with  the  water  and 
other  lines,  are  the  vertical  projections  on  the  body  ^an  of  poiatst 
the  horisontat  projections  of  which  lie  in  the  fawisontal  trace  of  the 
transverse  pU«ie  at  the  correspondiiw  square  station  or  ordinate  in 
the  sheer  and  half-breadth  plans,  aaa  are  at  the  sane  prrpendimlar 
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iatenectioa  el  dta  bcnr  pbae  xB  with  square  station  t.  and  %{• 
the  projection  in  the  sheer  of  the  intersection  of  water-lioc  aWL 
with  the  same  bow  [dane.  The  water-lines  and  diaconals  fa  Ae 
half-breadth  and  the  diagonals  and  bow  and  buttock  lines  in  the 
sheer  may  thus  be  drawn  as  fair  lines  by  the  help  of  battens,  and 
if  the  lines  do  not  pass  through  all  thepomU  obuined  by  nojection 
from  the  body  plan,  the  iiections  in  ifae  latter  are  nibbed  out  and 
new  ones  obtained  from  the  lines  in  the  hatf-breadth.    This  i 


should  be  repeated  until  the  corves  m  both  plans  are  Eur  and  the 
inteisectiona  correspond  accurately  with  one  another  as  the  pro- 
jectiona  of  potnta  in  space. 

No  frame  of  the  slap,  however,  IS  made  to  the  cjuiiFts  01  these  water 
il  Unes,  sojhat  their  true  shapes  are  not  required  for  any 
purpose  except  fairing  the  bodv.  For  the  wlurie  rv.— — ^^ 
h  of  the  ship,  except  aboatdiree  to  UMf  twentieths  at  mws7 
each  end,  space  and  labour  arathercfortsaved  and  mater  j^frteA 
accuracy  is  ensured  by  using  the  contracted  method  of  ** 

fairing.  In  this  method  the  ordinates  of  the  hall-breadth  are  set  only 
from  1th  to  i^tfa  of  their  true  distance  apart,  whBe  the  tzaasverse 
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distances  from  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  as  the  correspond- 
ing vertical  projections  are  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  For 
escam^e,  in  ng.  99  Pi  and  51  are  the  projections  in  the  half-brcadth  of 
the  same  points  of  which  p  and  q  are  projections  in  the  body  plan, 
and  are  found  by  making  the  ordinates  of  /h  and  qi  measured  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  half-brcadth  plan  at  square  station  2  equal  to 
Ae  ivcrpendicular  distances  of  p  and  y  respectively  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  plan.  Thus  points  in  the  proiections  in  the  half- 
breadth  of  the  water  and  diagonal  lines  can  oe  found  from  the  body 
ftlan  already  drawn,  and  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  ship  may  be 
air,  the  series  of  points  corrEsponding  to  an_y  water  or  diagonal  Une 
must  lie  on  a  fair  curve.  In  the  case  of  a  diagonal  line  the  distance 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  to  the  intersections  of  the  diagonal 
with  the  square  stations  may  be  measured  along  the  diaconal,  and 
set  off  on  the  corrwpondlng  square  stations  in  the  hali  cadth. 
This  gives  the  true  or  mbatted  form  of  the  intersection  of  i  h'  igonal 
plane  with  the  ship's  surface,  and  this,  equally  with  the  \  jected 
diagonal,  must  be  a  fair  curve  if  the  surface  is  fair.  The  gonals 
are  also  projected  Into  the  sheer  plan  by^  measurine  the  hci^  1  above 
the  base-line  at  which  each  diat^onal  in  the  body  plan  cuti  each 
square  station,  and  setting  up  this  height  from  the  base-line  of  the 
sheer  plan  at  the  correspondmg  square  station.  TI10  projections  of 
the  bow  and  buttock  lines  in  the  sheer  plan  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.    Thus  in  fig.  99  Vj  b  projection  in  the  Bhecr  plan  oif  the 


measurements  are  made  to  full  sxe  as  before,  thus  malting  the  curr^ 
tore  of  the  water  and  diagonal  Unes  sharper  throughout  the  region 
over  which  It  would  otherwise  be  somewhat  flat  and  indefinite.  As 
the  curvature  of  the  contracted  level  and  diagonal  lines  depends  apott 
the  differenees  between  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  and 
not  upon  their  actual  length,  a  further  saving  of  ^laoe  is  effected  br 
measuring  the  distances  to  be  set  up  as  ordinates  in  the'half-breadtn 
not  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  but  from  a  point  selected 
arfoitrarilv  in  each  water  or  diagonal  One,  generally  a  few  inches 
outside  the  midship  section,  oy  suitably  varying  tbe  distances 
outside  the  midship  section  of  thoM  arbitrarily  chosen  pc^a  in  die 
different  water  ana  diagonal  lines.  It  can  be  arranged  that  the  curves 
in  the  half-breadth  do  not  interfere  with  one  another,  an  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  dolmess.  With  the  above  modiBcattoos 
the  process  of  fairing  by  the  contracted  method  is  precisdy  Hmilar  to 
that  when  the  ordinates  are  their  full  distance  ep^' 

In  fig.  88  the  diwHtals  I D  and  3D  ate  diown  laid  off  by  tbe  ca«- 
tnucted  method,  the  spacing  of  tbe  ordinates  In  the  contracted 
half-breadth  being  |th  of  that  representing  the  spacing  in  tbe 
diagram  of  the  uncoatracted  sheer  and  half-bieadth.  In  the  coo- 
tracted  half-breadth  the  ordinates  4rt.  511,  &c,  are  equal  to  tha 
distances  Or,  Oi.  ftc.,  measured  to  aectioas  4,  3.  &c^in  the  body, 
O  being  a  point  arbitrarily  selected  in  the  diagonal  lU.  ' 

The  principle  of  contracted  fairing  is  sometimes  ertended  by  tha 
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provision  of  a  large  drawing-board  4  or  5  ft.  broad  and  long  enough 
to  take  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  on  a  scale  of  Ath  full  size. 
TTic  ordinates  of  the  half-breadth  and  sheer  being  set  on  on  the  board 
to  this  scale,  any  line  in  which  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  ordinates  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  board  can  be 
faired  thereon  by  this  contracted  method.  This  allows  considerable 
lengths  of  the  midship  parts  of  diagonals  and  water-lines,  and  such 
lines  as  decks  at  middle  and  side,  and  any  other  lines  of  very  flat 
curvature,  to  be  faired  on  the  board,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  of 
lime  Jind  labour,  owing  to  the  convenient  heignt  at  which  the  board 
can  be  placed,  and  to  greater  accuracy,  as  the  f&irness^of  the  lines 
can  be  octter  seen  and  judged. 

At  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  ship  the  correct  shapes  of  the 
water-lines  are  required  in  order  to  determine  the  shapes  of  the  stem 
and  stern-post,  besides  which  the  curvature  of  these  lines  is 
FmMms  ^f^  great  to  permit  of  contraction  of  the  abscissa  scale. 
**•  *•*•  These  parts  are,  therefore,  faired  by  uncontracted  water 
and  other  lines  as  already  described,  except  that  bow  and  buttock 
lines  are  used  to  less  extent  than  in  the  flatter  portions  of  the  vessel. 

Care  must  be  taJcea  that  at  the  junction  of  parts  of  the  ship  faired 
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"^  Fig.  100. 

by  separate  processes  there  shall  be  a  considerable  overlap  through- 
out which  the  water  and  other  lines  in  (he  two  parts  are  identicafin 
order  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  surface. 

Thedeiaileddrawingsof  thestcm  and  stern castingsalready  referred 
to  must  ensure  that  these  castings  shall  form  a  fair  continua- 
eion  of  the  outside  surface  of  the  plating  or  sheathing.  They  arc 
perhaps  most  complicated  in  the  case  of  sheathed  armoured  warships 
wticre  the  surfaces  of  "  rabbets  "  or  recesses  for  housing  the  bottom 
and  armour  platingand  the  wood  sheathmg  must  also  conform  tothc 
li  ne«  of  the  ship  laid  off  on  the  floor.  A  sketch  of  the  stem  casting 
for  ar»  armoured,  sheathed  ship  with  a  ram  bow  is  given  in  fig  100,  the 
sections  bring  shown  to  a  greater  scale  than  the  elevations  for  the 
IB  Ice  of  clearness,  except  the  section  at  the  water-line  AA.  which  is 
Jr^-wn  to  dlustrate  the  method  of  ending  the  water-lines,  similar 
pections  being  drawn  on  the  floor  at  the  other  water-lines.  The  fore 
9rlg«  of  the  stem  is  drawn  in  full  size  in  the  sheer  plan  on  the  floor  in 
««  correct  position  relatively  to  the  fore  perpendicular  and  water- 
by  measurements  taken  from  the  sheer  drawing,  and  the  pro- 
;ioas  o!  the  line  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  rabbet  for  the  shell 


plating,  called  the  "  middle  of  rabbet,"  marked  h  in  the  figure,  are 
drawn  in  the  sheer  and  body  plans  as  fair  lines.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  figure  h,  the  middle  of  rabbet  and  b,  the  fore  edge 
of  rabbet  of  plating  are  shown  in  side  elevation  as  coincident  lines  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  scale;  they  will  not  be  generally 
coincident  on  a  full-sized  projection  on  the  floor.  The  middle  of 
rabbet  line  is  best  faired  in  an  expansion  drawing.  In  this  method  a 
batten  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  projection  of  the  line  in  the  sheer 
plan,  and  the  position  of  the  water-lines  where  sections  of  the  stem 
nave  been  shown  on  the  drawing  are  marked  on  the  batten,  which 
is  then  allowed  to  spring  straight  along  a  straight  line  drawn  in 
any  convenient  position  on  the  noor,  andthe  positions  of  the  water- 
lines  are  transferred  from  the  batten  to  the  floor.  The  distances  such 
as  xh  in  the  section  at  AA  are  measured  from  each  section  given  in 
the  drawing  and  set  up  in  full  size  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
line  on  the  floor  at  the  positions  corresponding  to  the  sections.  A 
fair  line  through  the  ends  of  these  perpendiculars  will  give  the  distance 
xk  at  any  position  in  the  length  of  the  stem  and  enable  the  projections 
of  the  middle  of  rabbet-line  to  be  drawn  accurately  in  the  body  and 
half- breadth  plans. 

To  end  any  water-line  such  as  AA  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
a  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  is  drawn  from 
the  intersection  of  the  line  AA,  with  the  projection  of  the  middle 
of  rabbet-line  in  the  sheer  plan,  and  the  distance  xh,  taken  from 
the  body  plan,  or  direct  from  the  expansion  of  the  middle  of  rabbet- 
tine,  is  set  out  from  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth ;  the 
point  h  is  the  ending  of  the  water-line  AA  required.  The  water- 
lines  having  been  drawn  and  ended  in  this  manner,  additional 
ordinates  coinciding  with  the  transverse  frames  are  drawn  in  the 
half-breadth  plan  and  their  projections  obtained  and  faired  in  the 
body  plan,  in  order  to  define  more  closely  the  somewhat  twisted 
surface  of  the  ship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stem.  Fairing  these 
frame  sections  may  involve  correction  and  adjustment  of  the 
endings  of  the  water-lines,  which  corrections  arc  made  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  projections  and  expansion  of  the  middle  of 
rabbet-line  must  remain  fair  curves.  With  the  middle  of 
rabbet  thus  fixed  in  proper  relation  to  the  faired  surface  of  the 
fore  end  of  the  ship,  tne  sections  of  the  stem  by  the  water- 
planes  can  be  reconstructed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  by  the  help  of 
the  drawing  of  the  stem  and  of  any  additional  information  con- 
tained in  the  spccificatian  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fastenings  of  the 
plank  and  plating  to  the  casting  and  the  length  of  the  hood  ends, 
where  the  general  direction  of  the  stem  is  considerably  out  of  the 
-vertical,  sections  of  the  frame  surface  by  planes  normal  to  the  fore 
edge  of  the  stem  are  obtained  by  the  help  ol  the  closely  spaced  frame 
sections,  and  rabatted  on  the  sneer  plane;  and  sections  of  the  stem 
casting  constructed  on  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  water-lines.  In 
this  way  as  many  points  as  are  required  are  obtained  in  the  variotis 
lines  in  the  surface  of  the  stem,  viz.  the  after  cd^c  of  the  casting,  and 
the  various  angles  of  the  rabbets,  and  these  hnes  are  faired  so  far 
as  they  arc  continuous  in  the  three  plans.  The  shell  and  protective 
plating  and  plank  sheathing  are  also  put  on  outside  the  various 
sections  of  tne  frame  surface  for  a  short  distance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stem,  and  the  surface  of  the  stem  forward  of 
the  fore  edge  of  the  rabbet  is  faired  in  with  the  outside  surface  of 
the  ship. 

A  plain  batten  mould  is  made  to  the  outline  of  the  stem  in  the 
sheer  plan,  and  the  projections  of  the  lines  of  rabbets  and  of  gulleting. 
position  and  shape  of  webs  for  connecting  to  decks  and 
stringers  and  to  the  wood  keel,  lines  of  rabbets  for  con-  "J^ 

necting  to  keel  plates  at  the  lower  end  and  to  the  tuck  tooum* 
plate  at  the  upper  end  (if  the  casting  is  not  continued  right  up  to 
the  forecastle  deck),  the  position  of  the  fore  perpendicular  and  load 
water-line  are  marked  upon  it.  Sections  of  the  casting  takcii  from  the 
floor  are  painted  on  tne  mould,  the  centre  lines  of  the  sections 
indicating  the  position  where  they  are  taken,  showing  more  particu- 
larly the  changes  in  shape  of  the  casting  at  such  positions  as  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of^the  protective  plating  and  the  upper  edge 
of  the  plank  sheathing.  The  stem  mould  thus  gives  complete 
information  for  the  preparation  of  the  pattern  for  the  casting.  The 
positions  of  the  fore  perpendicular  and  load  water-line  mantcd  on 
the  mould  arc  transferred  to  the  casting  when  made,  and  enable 
the  stem  to  be  erected  in  its  correct  position  at  the  ship. 

The  after  end  of  the  ship  is  faired  and  the  mould  for  the  stem 
post  and  other  castings  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  moulds  for  the  stem  and  stem  post  is  also  generally 
similar  to  the  above  in  the  case  of  an  unsheathed  ship,  but  the 
castings  arc  less  complicated  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  plank 
sheathmg. 

The  whole  of  the  2t  square  stations  which  constitute  the  original 
body  plan  having  been  faired  as  described  above,  it  is  usual  to 
calculate  the  displacement  and  position  of  centre  of 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  from  the  lines  laid  off  on  the  floor  *'*l''*"'* 
to  ensure  that  in  the  process  of  fairing  no  departure  of  ^^yf*  ' 
any  consequence  has  been  made  from  tne  original  dc-sign.  "' 

For  this  purpose  the  steel  platingand  wood  sheathing,  if  any  there 
be,  must  Be  put  on  by  a  process  the  inverse  of  th.Tt  described  as  taking 
off  the  plank.  If  any  serious  departure  from  the  original  design 
should  be  discovered  as  the  result  of  this  calculation,  the  lines  must 
be  corrected  and  again  faired. 
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Tbe  transvene  fiuw  Ban  «fe  the  InteiBectloni  with  tha  frame 
•mface  of  tmwvenr  vertical  pUnea  paMiiu:  througli  the  Rnes  of 
iutwwction  tA  tbe  two  exterior  aurfacea  of  tHe  flancea  of  the  frame 
angle  bar^  or  <rf  the  web  and  Bange  of  aznr  other  tvpe  of 
ndlBd  acction  which  may  be  lued  (or  tbe  fnune. 
The  diatance  between  two  adjacent  frame  tinea,  called 
d»  '*  frame  ^lace."  ia  given  in  the  apeclncation.  and  the  pontiona 
of  tbe  framea  rdadvely  to  the  ordinatea  an  dbown  In  toe  aheer 
pUaof  tiie  aheer  dniwiiu.  Tbe  frame  ipacc  in  a  warship  ia  commonly 
4  ft.  widiin  the  limitt  oitbe  double  bonom  and  3  ft.  forwaid  and  aft. 
In  a  merchant  ihip  the  spacing  is  usually  leM.  The  positions  ojf  the 
planea  of  the  frames  are  set  off  along  the  middle  line  of  the  half- 
bicadth  plan.-  tbe  proper  scale  being  used  in  the  contracted  half- 
iHeadth,  and  ordinatea  are  drawn  to  npreaent  their  traces  in  the 
half-breadth  and  sheer  plana.  The  projections  of  tbe  frame  lines 
in  tbe  body  are  obtained  from  the  intersectiona  of  the  ordinatea 
with  tbe  water  and  diagonal  lines  in  the  half-breadth  and  the  bow 
and  buttock  lines  in  the  sheer  plan  in  a  manner  already  described 
in  the  case  of  tbe  more  widely  spaced  statkms  used  in  fairing  the 
bod^.  These  frame  lines  in  the  body  sbouM  nqutrs  no  further 
fainng  if  the  irOrk  has  been  accurately  done  when  using  the 
original  aquare  stations,  and  they  can  be  at  onoe  raaed  in  on  tbe 
floor. 

As  alicady  stated,  it  is  usual  to  diapose  the  transvene  framing 
of  a  ahip  endrdy  in  )>lattes  peipcndkiilar  to  the  trace  of  the  load 

Camt 


water-plane  with  the  longitudinal  plane  of  symmetry 
of  the  shipw  This  practice  leads  to  a  large  ana  varying 
bevel  beii^  given  to  die  frame  ban  at  the  ends  trf  a  vessH 


with  a  very  bluff  bow  or  stem,  and  it  becomes  a  practical  question 
iriiether  it  would  not  be  better  at  such  parts  to  dtspoae  the  framea 
In  planes  which  are  more  neariy  normaJ  to  the  general  surface  ol 
the  ship  and  which  rwed  not  be  perpendicular  to  either  of  the  three 
l^anes  of  reference.  The  disposal  of  frames  in  this  way,  more  usually 
an  planes  perpendicular  to  the  half-breadth  planes  only,  when  they 


Fia  loi. 

are  called  "  cants."  is  in  common  use  in  wood  shipbuildii^N  it  being 
of  great  economical  importance  that  the  timber  frames  shall  be  of 
square  or  nearly  square  sectiou.  but  tt  it  also  adopted  in  iron  and 
sled  ships  of  unusual  form  or  having  special  features,  such  for 
instance  as  a  lifting  -crew  propeller. 

To  lay  off  a  rant  frame  or  "  cant  " ;  Let  the  traces  of  the  cant  be 
0*b',  ab  in  6^.  101.  Let  LL  be  the  projections  of  a  level  tine  in  the 
three  plans  inUrscctitig  ab  at  b  in  tnc  half-breadth.  Then  6i  in  the 
sheer  is  the  vertical  projection  of  b,  and  a  cur\'e  throuch  all  such 
p(Hnt8  as  61  Is  the  projection  in  the  sheer  of  the  shape  ol  the  frame 
or.  as  it  is  calle'i,  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  frame,  bi  in  the  body, 
where  ai6i  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  b  from  the  middle 
line  c^  the  half'brcadth.  is  a  point  in  the  projection  in  the  body  plan; 
and  bt  where  thbi  is  equal  to  ab  is  the  position  of  the  point,  when 
the  cant  plane  Is  hinged  about  a'b'  until  it  is  parallel  with  the  body 
[dane.  Hence  a  curve  drawn  through  all  such  points  as  61  is  thie 
true  form  of  tl>e  mouldinc  edge  of  tnc  cant.  To  obtain  the  an^e 
which  the  surface  of  the  snip  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  moulding 
edge,  a  f^ne  parallel  to  that  of  the  moulding  ed^e  and  distant  from 
It  the  width  of  the  bevelling  board  must  t^  laid  off  in  a  suitable 
position  in  the  body  plan.  Let  g'c',  gc  be  the  traces  of  such  a  plane 
where  af,  the  normal  distance  between  it  and  the  plane  whuse 
traces  are  ah',  ab,  is  the  breadth  of  the  bevelling  board,  The 
vcrticaj  projections  of  c,  viz.  ci  and  cu  in  the  sheer  and  body  are 
found  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  b;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rabatted  curve  oi  the  bevelling  edge  in  such  a  position  rvlatively  to 
the  RXMildiog  edge  that  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  tsra 
curves  measures  tne  bevdiing  in  the  same  way  that  the  perpendicular 
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distance  bstwsaa  two  (mub  Ham  Of  the  square  body  tnrMiiriia  tfaeir 
bevdUng,  it  is  necessary  to  first  project  the  faevdlia(  edfc  on 
the  plane  of  tbe  mouldiiw  edge  before  rabattinc  the  latter.  The 
whole  operation  is  effected  by  making  di  Ct  in  tbe  body  equal  to  Jk 
in  the  half-brradth,  where  qf  is  perpendKular  to  ab  and  ec  A  cvrv9 
through  all  such  points  as  Cs  b  the  bevelling  edge  laid  off  in  the 
position  ralative  to  the  moulding  edge  required,  the  faevdl 
taken  in  a  ti"*il^r  f"^n**r  to  those  of  the  oidisMry 
frames. 

Spots  on  the  cant  can  also  be  obtained  bora  dJagonab  as 
foUcrws:— In  fig.  10a  let  OD  be  tbe  projecdooa  of 


Vio,  101. 

line  in  the  three  plana  cutting  the  borlxontat  traces  of  the  tscuddinfi 
and  bevdtin|(  edges  at  d  and  «  in  the  half-breadth.  Tbe  pro- 
jectionaA,  ft  m  the  sheer  and  dt,  e%  in  the  body  of  the  intcrsectwns 
of  the  diagonal  tine  with  the  planes  of  the  mouldine  and  bcveUing 
edges  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  can  of  the  level  line, 
and  tbe  method  of  obtainii^  the  rabatted  pactions,  wbeo  tl» 
plane  of  the  moulding  edge,  with  the  beveUiDv  edge  ptojeeted 
upon  it,  is  turned  about  a'ft  until  it  is  parallel  to  tne  body  plane,  is 
also  analogous;  but  in  this  case  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
moulding  and  bevelling  edges  are  in  different  level  planes  <M  <M. 
Points  in  the  rabatted  curves  of  the  moulding  and  bevelling  edges  of 
the  cant  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  intersectioBS  with  faov  and 
buttock  lines,  as  shown  in  fig.  103,  where  BB  are  the  projections  of  tke 


Fig.  103. 

bow  or  bnttock  line  in  the  three  plans.  The  method  is  anatogooa  to 
that  described  above  when  using  level  lines  and  as  shown  by  the 
figure,  ht  and  k%  being  rabatted  positrons  of  points  hi  tbe  moaMing 
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and  bevdUagcdcet  respectively;  where  ki-ia  it  eqnel  to oib and  ktk^ 
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In  £ff.  104  let  AB,  A'B'  be  the  tncea  of  the  plane  of  die  moulding 
«dce  Oitbe  fnune  in  the  iheer  and  haU-bfeadth  plans  respectively. 

When,  as  in  the  fijfure,  neither  tnicc  is  perpcndicul.ir  to 
the  base  line,  the  frame   is  said   to  Ix:  a  double  canted 
^^^  Irame.  or  a  double  cant.     Let  iL.  2L,  3L  be  the  prujec- 

'""^"  tioris  of  level  lines  in  the  three  plans,  P,  Q,  R  in  the 

•hear    pUa    being    their    point    of    intcrsectioa    vnth    AB.    The 
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horizontal  projections  of  these  points  are  found  as  indicated  In 
the  figure  where  Q'  on  the  middle  line  of  the  half  breadth  Is  the 
borixontal  prti^ct:iion  of  Q-  The  line  Q'q'  parallel  to  A'B'  i»  the 
horiaontal  projcaion  oi  the  line  of  intenection  of  the  double  cant 
pbne  with  the  level  plane  aL.  and  a,  obuined  by  the  construction 
•bown,  is  the  vertical  projection  of  the  point  where  this  line  of 
intersection  cuts  the  surface  of  the  ship,  c' bcine  the  horiiontal  pro- 
lection  of  the  same  point.  The  projections  of  other  points  in  the 
uucnection  of  the  double  cant  f^ne  with  the  sutface  of  the  ship  are 
(band  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  help  of  other  level  lines:  and  the 
projections  i'  and  s  of  the  endinr  whm  the  Nne  erf  half  siding  of  the 
flat  kael  cuts  the  double  cant  plaae  an  found  by  the  construction 
indicated.  The  projccdons  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  double  cant 
frame  sfiqr  in  the  sheer  plan  and  ^p'tf  in  the  half-breadth  are  thus 
determined. 

The  true  form  of  the  mouldingcdge  i»  hid  off  in  the  body  plan  by 
a  double  process  of  raliatment  of  the  double  cant  plane,  first  about 
the  trace  AB  to  bring  it  perpendicular  to  the  sheer  plan,  and  ttien 
about  a  nwmii  to  the  sheer  plan  through  A  to  bring  it  parallel  to  the 
body  plan,  in  the  following  manner  S«t  off  Pj,  C?j,  Rj  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  K"ly  so  that  their  distances  from  Aj  are  equal  to  AP, 
AQ,  AR  mea  ircd  along  the  trace  AB  in  the  sheer  plan.  Draw  AC 
in  the  sheer  plan  perpendicular  to  AB  and  measure  the  heifjhts 
parallel  to  A]^  of  the  points  />.  q  and  r  above  AC.  Draw  level  tinee 
iL'.3L'.  aL'  in  the  body  plan  at  distances  above  the  base  line  equal 
to  theM  heifhta.  and  from  the  centres  W.  Qi.  Rt  describe  circlM 
cutting  iL'.iL'.^L' in  ^.  (/i.  r,.  &c  .  so  that  the  radius  C^i^  is  equal  to 

'4*.  «c.^  Till-  curvT  /vtj^i  is  the  true  form  of  the  moulding  cdgeof 
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double  cant  laid  off  in  the  body  plan. 
The  plane  I  if  the  bevelling  edge  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  moulding 
edge  and  at  n  perpendicular  di<.tance  from  it  suitable  for  use  as  the 
bne  oC  £  bi  vcllinR  triangle  similar  to  that  which  is  described 
for  the  ordinary  frames.  The  width  of  the  bevelling  board  is 
iiade  equal  to  this  perpendicular  distance,  corresponding  to  the 
fnnt  Space  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  frames,  and  the  bevelling  edge 


must  be  laid  off  ao  ^at  th*  norma!  dbtenee  betwetn  it  and  the 
moulding  edge  can  be  used  for  marking  the  bevelling  in  the  same  way 
as  the  normal  disunce  between  consecutive  frames  of  the  square 
body  is  used. 

To  obtain  the  traces  of  the  plane  of  the  bevelling  edge,  in  fig. 
104a  let  AB,  AB'  be  the  traces  of  the  moulding  edge  plane:  nm 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  and  mm'  perpendicular  to  the  axis  arc 
the  traces  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge 
and  to  the  vertical  or  sneer  plane.  If  mlA  be  drawn  perpendicular 
'  to  nm  and  equal  to  mm',  bM   Is  the  intersection  of  the 

I  planes  BAB'  and  nmm'  rabatted  on  to  the  sheer  plane, 
and  mH  perpendicular  to  nM  is  the  rabatted  position  of 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge. 
Make  HK  equal  to  the  chosen  distance  of  the  bevelling 
edge  plane  from  the  moulding  edge  plane;  draw  Kfe 
parallel  to  Mn  cutting  nm  in  k\  through  k  draw  DAE 
parallel  to  AB  and  through  D,  where  DE  meets  the  base 
line,  draw  DE'  parallel  to  AB';  then  DE,  DE'  are  the 
traces  of  the  plane  of  the  bevelling  edge  arranged  at  the 
required  perpendicular  distance  from  the  plane  of  the 
moulding  edge. 

In  laymg  off  the  bevelling  edge  it  is  first  projected  on  to 
the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge,  and  tne  latter  then 
rabatted  into  the  body  plane.  To  effect  this  operation  the 
horizontal  trace  Am  1,  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
double  cant  plane  and  intersecting  it  in  the  vertical 
trace  AB  must  be  drawn,  which  is  done  by  the  construction 
shown  in  fig.  104a,  where  nm  is,  as  before,  perpendicular 
to  AB  through  any  point  n  in  it  other  than  A,  and  n'm'u 
drawn  through  »',  the  horizontal  projection  of  n,  is  per- 
pendicular to  AB'.  The  projections  of  the  traces  with  tl.e 
several  level  planes  of  the  plane  of  the  bevelling  edge,  such 
as  U'ltf'  and  the  projections  of  the  bevelling  edge  Itvro  in  the 
sheer  plan  and  I't'w'xf  in  the  half. breadth  are  obtained  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  moulding 
edge.  The  projections  such  as  Q'v^x,  of  the  traces  with 
the  several  level  planes  of  the  plane  whose  traces  are  AB 
and  Am'i,  in  fig.  1043  are  also  drawn  parallel  to  Am'u 
through  the  horizontal  projections  of  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  The 
vertical  projection  vt\  of  the  point  v/\,  m  which  Qito'i 
meets  U  tw*  produced,  is  found  and  AiUi  set  up  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  tTi  from  AC.  A  level  line  2L  in  the  body  plan  is 
drawn  at  a  distance  from  the  base  line  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  w  from  AC  and  a  point  ui  found  m  it 
such  that  the  radius  Uiit»i  is  equal  to  v/iv^  in  the  half- 
breadth.  ttt|  is  then  the  rabatted  position  of  the  projection 
on  the  plane  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  point  in  the 
bevelling  edge  whose  projections  are  w  and  v/.  Points 
U,  h  and  Pj  corresponding  to  the  projections  /  and  /',  t 
and  t',  V  and  v'  are  found  in  a  similar  manner  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  /t^vit^  is  the  bevelling  edge  laid 
off  in  the  body  plan  in  the  correct  relation  to  the  laid 
off  position  of  the  moulding  edge  for  the  bevellings  to  be 
taken. 

Additional  points  in  the  rabatted  shape  of  the  double 
canted  frame  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  diagonals  when 
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desired.    In  fig.  tos  AB,  A'B'  are  the  traces  of  the  double  canted 
pbne;  cd,  c^i  are  the  projections  of  a  diagonal  line  in  the  body  and 
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theer  and  Czdt  its  rabatmcnt  in  the  haU-breadtK  plan.  Draw  ef,  e'f, 
the  traces  o(  a  bow  plane  and  through  d  where  it  cuts  the  diagonal  in 
the  body  draw  the  trace  of  a  level  plane  VVL.  Find  ihc  intersection 
*L,  P'g  oi  this  plane  with  the  double  cant  plane.  Then  g',  jj  the 
Intersection  of  pL,  p'g'  with  ilic  bow  plane  is  a  point  common  to  these 
two  planes  ancf  to  the  bow  plane.  Smce  this  point  is  common  to  the 
level  plane  \VL  and  to  the  bow  plane  ef,  e'f,  it  lies  in  the  diagonal 
plane  cd.  Hence  gg'  is  a  point  in  the  diagonal  and  double  cant 
planes.  In  a  similar  manner  Ctc'  is  a  point  in  the  same  two  planes. 
Therefore  Cig  is  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  these  planes, 
and  m  where  Cig  cuts  c^i  is  a  point  where  the  double  cant  plane  meets 
thediagonalline.  In  rabatmcnt  of  the  double  cant  about  AB,  m  moves 
in  the  line  iwimM  perpendicular  to  AB.  If  now  m  be  projected  on 
to  c^t,  then  M  taken  in  mimM  so  that  miM  is  equal  to  c'm',  will  be 
a  point  in  the  moulding  edge  of  the  double-canted  frame  rabatted  on 
to  sheer  plan.  Similar  points  can  Iw  obtained  for  each  diagonal.  The 
plane  of  the  bevelling  edge  is  determined  as  previously  dcscriljcd, 
and  the  bevelling  edge  laid  ofT  wmilarly  to  the  moulding  cdse.  except 
that  provision  must  he  made  that  it  shall  come  in  its  right  relation 
to  the  moulding  edge  for  be  veilings  to  be  taken  as  in  the  previous  case 
when  laying  on  by  level  lines. 

A  method  of  determining  and  fairing  the  sweH  (or  the  propeller 
lihaft  in  a  twin  or  multiple  screw  ship  is  shown  in  fig.  io6.  The  pro- 
S  fr  At  jections  of  the  centre  line  of  shaft,  which  are  given  in  the 
*«  flte'^  sheer  and  haU-breadth  plans  of  the  sheer  drawing,  are 
•AjIa  drawn  in  these  plans  on  the  floor,  and  the  projection  in 

the  body  plan  of  the  trace  of  centre  line  of  shaft  with 
the  plane  of  each  square  station  is  found  as  showa  by  ihc  scries 
of  points  on  the  straight  line  a  fr  in  the 
figure.  The  radius  from  the  centre  of  shaft 
required  for  the  shaft  tube  and  fittings  at 
the  boss  frame,  or  frame  where  the  shaft 
passes  outside  the  ship,  is  found  from 
the  machinery  specification.  This  is  in- 
creased by  the  thickness  of  the  pbnk  in 
the  case  of  a  wood-sheathed  ship  and  of 
the  ptatine,  and  by  any  allowance  ncces- 
*ary  for  clearance  and  for  the  obliquity 
of  the  shaft  tine,  and  a  frame  is  selected 
for  the  boss  frame  such  that  a  circle  drawn 
With  that  radius,  viz.  H  in  figure,  from 
the  trace  of  the  centre  line  of  shaft  with 
the  frame  plane  in  question  would  just 
touch  the  frame  line  on  the  outside. 
The  length  and  amount  of  projection 
beyond  the  ordinary  frame  lines  of  the 
•haft  swell  can  be  considerably  reduced 
if  the  frames  abaft  the  bow  frame,  vis. 
frame  No.  14  in  the  figure  are  dished 
inwards  at  skown  in  toe  figure,  thus 
albwtng  the  required  radius  between  tha 
centre  of  shaft  and  the  frame  Une  to  be 
obtained  further  forward  than  if  the 
framcswcrenotdithcd.  A  similar  method 
is  used  for  finding  the  frame  where  the 
distance  required  round  the  centre  of 
shaft  will  not  cause  any  bossing  in  the 
frame  line.  Special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  radius  required  at  the 
stuffing  box  bulkhead,  where  considerable 
space  u  required  for  the  stuffing  box 
and   fittings,  and   at  the  after  end  of 

the  double  bottom,  where  the  shaft— although  well  clear  of 
the  frame  line— may  not  be  suflkicntly  clear  of  the  inner  bottom 
line  to  permit  a  sufficient  depth  of  double  bottom  to  be  maintained 
without  bossingout  the  frame  line  as  shown  by  the  small  diagram 
in  the  figure.  The  frame.  No.  2  in  the  figure,  where  the  swdl  u  to 
end,  having  been  selected,  a  normal  nl  to  the  frame  line  it  drawn 
from  n,  the  trace  of  the  centre  of  shaft  line  with  the  plane  of  the 
frame,  and  parallel  lines  are  drawn  through  the  traces  of  the  centre 
of  dhaJt  line  with  the  other  frame  planes,  representing  projections 
of  the  intersections  with  the  frame  planes  ot  a  plane  through  the 
centre  of  i^aft.  This  plane  is  projected  on  to  a  diagonal  plane 
having  its  trace  with  the  body  plane  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the 
plane,  and  the  diagonal  plane  carrying  the  projection  with  it  is 
rabatted  by  the  following  process.  A  convenient  une  XY  is  selected 
perpendicular  to  the  parallel  traces  in  the  body  plan,  and  a  corre- 
sponding line  XY  it  drawn  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  floor, 
having  ordinates  set  up  perpendicular  to  It,  the  frame-spacing  apart. 
The  distances  from  XY  in  the  body  are  measured  along  all  such 
lines  as  11/  to  the  projections  of  the  centre  c^  thaft  and  to  the  un- 
boised  frame  lines,  and  these  distances  are  set  up  from  XY  in  the 
plan  at  the  corresponding  frame  ordinates  Riving  the  strawht  centre 
of  thaft  Une,  and  GG  the  plan  of  the  line  oTintersectlon  oTthe  plane 
through  the  centre  of  shaft  with  the  frame  surface.  The  radius 
required  to  house  the  thaft  tube  and  fittings  is  set  out  from  the 
centre  of  shaft  at  the  boss  frame,  as  shown  by  k  in  plan,  and  a  fair 
line,  as  a  rule  straight  except  for  a.short  distance  at  the  forward  end, 
Is  drawn  from  the  point  to  found  to  break  in  fair  with  the  line  GG 
at  the  frame  station  where  the  swell  is  to  eiul      The  distances  at 


the  various  ordinates,  corresponding  to  that  marked  r  at  No  8,  an 
used  as  radii  for  describing  tne  outer  part  of  the  section  of  the  shaft 
swell  at  the  corresponding  square  stations  in  the  body  plan,  the 
trace  of  the  shaft  Ime  being  the  centre  at  each  frame  from  whkA 
the  circular  arc  is  described.  The  outer  part  of  the  section  of  the 
swell  thus  formed,  e.g.  cc  at  the  boss  frame  in  figure,  is  joined  up  to 
the  general  run  of  the  frame  line  to  which  it  belongs  by  arcs  o( 
circles  c  d  struck  with  the  same  radius  as  the  outer  part.  The  radii 
for  the  hollowed-out  frame  lines  abaft  the  boss  frame  afe  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  One  or  more  diagonals  cutting  the  swell 
may  be  drawn  and  rabatted  in  the  half-breadth  plan  to  test  the 
fairness  of  the  altered  lines,  but  no  fiutbcr  alteration  should  be 
required  if  the  swell  has  been  drawn  in  the  manner  described 
above. 

The  sectional  shape  of  the  boss  frame  casting  is  shown  in  the  plaa 
in  fig.  106,  and  the  outline  of  the  palm  which  is  secured  to  the  floor 

plate  of  the  boss  frame  is  shown  by  the  Une  k.k.  in  the  ^ ^a— 

body  plan.  This  part  of  the  casting  is  fadiioned  s(My  *•■■"•' 
with  tne  view  of  providing  sufficieiit  area  for  a  suitable 
numl>er  of  fastenings  to  the  floor  plate.  Adrawing^^ts 
made  of  the  casting,  and  for  further  guidana  u  preparing 
the  pattern  a  plain  batten  mould  is  made  to  the  ontUne  accakk  on 
the  noor.  The  line  dpd,  the  poutfon  of  the  centre  of  shaft  and  the 
outline  of  the  circular  web  lor  connecting  to  the  shaft  tube  are 
marked  on  the  mould.  The  varying  angles  made  by  the  webs  con- 
necting the  casting  to  the  shell  plating  forward  antl  aft  of  the  boss 
frame,  of  which  the  outlines  ate  6eed  and  dpd,  and  ci  the  circular 
web  connecting  it  to  the  shaft  tobc.  are  obtained  by  the  aim 
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method  as  that  used  for  obtainiruz  the  bevelling  of  the  fcame  aisles, 
which  will  be  described  later.  Tmse  beveUings  are  marked  at  the 
points  of  the  several  lines  00  the  mould  where  they  are  taken. 

The  fore  and  aft  position  of  the  shaft  struts,  or  "  A  "  brackets, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  is  shown  on  the  design  drawings,  and 
the  scantlings  of  the  hollow  cylindrical  boss  which  carries  shaH 
the  shaft  bearing  and  of  the  arms  which  connect  the  T^L 
boss  to  the  ship  s  structure  are  given  in  the  specifica- 
tion. The  detailed  drawing  appears  in  these  pages  showing  these 
paniculars  together  with  the  shape  of  the  palms  worlccd  on  the 
ibner  end  -of  the  brsckec  arms  to  connect  them  to  the  ship't 
structure,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  lines  of  tne 
ship  laid  off  on  the  floor  the  exact  relation  of  the  positions  of  the 
sunaoes  of  the  palms  to  one  another  and  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

Fur  this  purpose  the  traces  of  the  line  of  centre  of  shaft  with 
transverse  planes  at  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  boos  mn 
marked  in  the  body  plan,  and  a  batten  mould  is  made  ia  eadt  of 
these  planes  showing  the  centre  of  shaft,  the  direction  oC  the  two 
arras  and  the  position  where  they  are  crossed  by  the  frame  line  of 
the  ship,  or,  11  the  lower  arm  connects  to  a  wm  or  palm  00  the 
stem  pott,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  in  a  ship  with  a  rising  keel  line 
aft.  the  position  of  the  edge  of  this  palm  and  the  diroctiott  of  its 
surface.  Each  mould  has  marked  on  it.  or  indicated  by  a  ttraigfat- 
edged  batten  forming  part  of  the  mould,  a  convenient  watep-luie  and 
vertical  line  drawn  on  the  Boor.  When  the  moulds  are  hek)  in  vertical 
planes  separated  by  the  length  of  the  shaft  boss  the  corresponding 
straight  fines  on  the  two  moulds  are  made  to  lie  in  the  sense  plane, 
OT  are  "  kwked  out  of  winding."  giving  the  relation  between  the 
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pontion  of  the  pahni  and  the  dinctkni  o(  centre  of  ibsrt.  Guided 
by  theK  mouku  and  the  detailed  drawing,  the  pattern  for  cattinf 
the  A  brackctft  is 
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The  projections  of  the  plate  and  longitadinal  light  < 
drawn  in  tne  body  plan  on  the  floor  by  nwastmng  tncir  dntanon 


5bM 


from  the  middle  line  along  each  frame  line  in  the  half* 
J-  ^  block  modri.  on  which  they  have  been  already  amracd. 
!!?V.T.  enlarging  the  mcaMircnwnta  to  full  tin  and  letting  them 
"TT/^  off  round  the  corresponding  aquare  BuUont  in  the  body. 
'^^  The  points  so  found  BhoulcTlie  on  fair  curvet*  if  the  eight 

edfea  have  been  properly  arranged  on  the  model,  except  of 
course  where  discontinuities  in  the  curves  may  occur,  as  where  a 
plate  sight  edR  crosses  a  longitudinal  sight  edge  to  avoid  an  acute 
mtersection  The  edges  of  tlw  sunken  sirakes  of  ptatini  are  dmwn 
parallel  to  and  distant  the  width  of  the  lap  from  the  Hght  edges, 
and  as  already  stated,  the  breadths  of  the  bottom  plates  are  measured 
betveen  the  lines  of  plate  edges  so  found  and  used  in  ordering  the 
material  from  the  manufacturere. 

The  surface  of  the  inner  bottom  is  defined  rdattvely  to  the  outer 
bottom  by  the  depth  of  the  vertical  keel  and  longitudinal  frames 
^  given  in  the  s|»ctficatton.    The  outline  01  the  vertical  ked 

TTt^V  is  also  shown  in  the  6hecr  drawing,  and  the  general  shape 
of  the  inner  bottom  by  the  midship  section,  which  is  often 
supple rneoted  by  a  section  through  the  engine-room  where  the 
double  bottom  is  locally  made  deeper.  The  surface  of  the  longi- 
tudinsd  is  arranged  so  that  its  trace  with  the  plane  of  each  square 
station  is  apfiroximatcly  normal  to  the  curve  of  the  square  station; 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  method  of  drawing  the  siKht  edges 
•o  as  to  cut  the  frame  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles, 
diis  is  approximately  the  same  thing  as  nrnerating  the  surface  of 
the  longitudinal  bv  the  normal  to  the  ship's  surface  as  it  moves 
along  the  sight  cage.  The  depths  given  m  the  speci6cation  are 
depths  measured  in  the  plane  oF  the  square  stations,  and,  when  the 
kxigitudinals  are  fitted  on  a  raised  stnakc  of  outer  bottom  plating, 
are  greater  by  the  thickness  of  that  plating  than  the  distance  to 
be  set  in  from  the  frame  line  to  find  the  inside  of  the  frame  on  the 
ioner  bottom.  The  latter  is  usually  worked  with  the  strikes  of 
pUthig  disposed  "  clinker  **  fashion,  or  is  sometimes  flush  with 
edge  strips  fitted  on  the  underside.  Points  in  the  sections  of  the 
inner  bottom  frame  surface  by  the  planes  t^  the  square  stations 
arc  obtained  by  setting  in  the  depth  of  the  longitudinals,  and  the 
surface  of  the  inner  bottom  is  faired  by  diagonal  and  water  lines 
10  the  same  way  as  the  outer  frame  surface.  In  the  engine-room 
space  where  the  depth  of  the  double  bottom  is  increased,  and  where 
tnete  are  usually  plane  surfaces  to  take  the  structure  under  the 
engine  bed,  and  a  cylindrical  recess  to  provide  clearance  for  the 
engine  cranks,  these  special  features  must  be  faired  separately,  so 
am  is  any  bossing  of  the  inner  bottom  at  the  after  end  to  allow 
clearance  tor  the  snaft  tube  and  fittings. 

The  plate  edges  already  arranged  on  the  model  of  the  inner  bottom 
must  be  transferred  to  the  floor  and  faired  in  the  same  way  as  those 
cf  the  outer  bottom:  and  the  breadths  of  the  pbtes  measured 
fima  the  floor  muu  be  used  in  ordering  the  material  from  the 
manuf actu  rtn. 

Befofie  and  abaft  the  double  bottom  the  transverse  frames  may 
consisi  of  zed  bars,  split  at  their  lower  ends  for  the  insertion  of  a 
floor  plate.  The  longitudinals  are  reduced  in  depth, 
and  are  intercostal  between  the  frames  until  they  coalesce 
with  flats  or  fore  and  aft  bulkheads,  or  they  are  con* 
tinued  as  deep  xed  bars  slotted  over  the  narrower  traas- 
vene  frames.  The  inner  surface  of  the  frames  therefore 
does  not  require  any  process  of  general  fairing:  but  the 
upper  parts  of  the  floor  plates  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  and 
9m  faired  locally  throughout  the  lengths  nA  the  ship  where  they 
vaintain  a  uniform  character. 

The  freeboard  forward  and  aft  and  amidships  Is  generally  given 
Id  the  specification  and  can  be  measured  from  the  sheer  drawing. 
g^^^  Guided  by  these  dimensions  and  by  the  deck  lines  shown 

?*^  in  the  sheer  drawing,  the  heights  of  the  intersections  of  the 

^^^  beam  at  middle  with  the  square  stations  are  marked  on 

the  corresponding  square  stations  of  the  contracted  sheer  clan  and 
^■fvd.  and  the  intersections  with  the  square  stations  are  tnen  pro- 
jected Co  the  middle  line  of  the  bod;^  plan.  The  round  up  or  camber 
of  the  midship  beam  of  each  deck  is  shown  on  the  midship  section 
drawing.  The  camber  line  is  a  circular  arc,  the  round  up  being  the 
versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  and  the  breadth  of  the  ship  at  the  level  of 
the  beam  the  chord.  A  mould  is  readily  constructed  to  these  data 
and  is  applied  so  that  the  chord  ts  perpendicular  to  and  its  middle 
point  coincident  with  the  middle  hne  of  the  body  plan  on  the  floor. 
when  the  centrepf  the  are  coincides  with  apotnt  projected  from  the 
beam  at  middle  line  the  arc  ruts  the  correspond  ingsquare  station  at 
a  point  in  the  projection  of  the  beam-end  line.  The  points  in  the 
bMm-«fld  or  beam-at-slde  line  so  formed  should  lie  on  a  fair  curve, 
wUdi  is  tested  by  projection  into  the  contracted  sheer  plan,  and  the 
liae  ia  then  rased  in  in  the  body  pbn. 

The  shape  of  the  lower  protective  deck  in  a  battleship  is  shown  In 
the  sheer  drawing  Throughout  that  part  of  the  length  of  the  ship 
covered  by  the  main  armour  belt,  whicn  rests  on  this  deck,  the  deck 
edge  usually  Hes  in  a  water  plane  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  also 
lies  in  a  water  plane,  except  where  it  is  raised  up  over  tbeengines. 
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and  the  sloping  sides  form  c>'tlndrical  surfaces.  The  straight  line*  of 
the  sides  and  middle  pan  of  the  deck  section  are  joined  by  arcs  i-i 
circles  of  uniform  radius,  and  this  part  of  the  deck  ic  necessarily  fair 
from  the  nature  of  the  method  of  constructing  the  sections  of  ita 
surface.  At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  beam-at-middle  and  bcam-at-side 
hnes  are  copied  from  the  sheer  drawing  and  faired  on  the  floor  and 
the  beam  surface  between  these  points  may  be  faired  by  one  or  more 
bow  and  buttock  lines. 

The  surface  of  the  framing  behind  the  main  armour  belt  in  a  war- 
ship, arranged  as  shown  by  the  midship  section  depicted,  is  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  armour  and  distant  from  it  the  thick-  ^ 
ness  of  armour  and  wood  backing  plus  the  thickness  of    '*/"/■ 
plating  behind  armour,  generally  a  double  thickness  of  tf ai  j 
plating  flush  jointed.    This  distance,  less  the  thickness  of  *•""■ 
the  shell  plating  already  taken  ofl  in  getting  in  the  frame  ■'™''*''' 
lines,  is  set  in  normal  to  the  surface  shown  by  the  lineson  the  floof 
in   wake  of   the  armoured  side  by  approximate  methods  simrla* 
to  those  used  in  takins  off  the  plank  and  plating,  and  the  pro- 
jvctions  of  the  frame  hnes  behind  armour  m  the  body  plan  art 
thus  obtained  and  drawn  in.     The  frames  are  usually  single  zed 
bars  extending  vertically  from  deck  to  deck  and  are  completely 
defined  by  these  lines  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  any  instda 
Surface  lines. 

Projections  of  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  frames  behind 
irmour  with  the  beam  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  lop  of  the  frames 
and  with  the  plate  surface  of  the  deck  at  their  heels  are  drawn  ia 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  expansion  drawings  of  the  frame  surface 
Ire  prepared  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  will  be 
dc^iibcd  Uur  in  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  the  surface  of  each 
separate  armour  plate,  except  that  in  the  present  case  the  whole 
length  of  the  surface  is  expanded  in  two  or  three  i-io.  scale  drawings. 
The  expanded  pOutions  of  the  fmme  lines,  and  of  any  longitudinal 
girders  which  may  be  fitted  behind  armour  are  shown  on  this 
drawing,  also  the  approximate  positions  of  the  armour  plate  butts 
and  edges  and  of  the  armour  bolts.  The  butts  and  cages  of  the 
plating  Dchtnd  armour  are  arranged  on  this  drasring  and  tne  dimcn- 
sions  of  the  plates  measured  tboefrom  in  ordering  them  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Thin  protective  plating  beyond  the  ends  of  the  main  armotv  belt 
usually  projects  from  the  ship's  side  and  is  secured  without  wood 
backing  direct  to  the  shell  plating,  which  is  worked  in  two  thicknesses 
flush  jointed  in  wake  of  the  protective  plating.  In  this  case  the  frame 
surface  of  the  ship  alreacly  laid  off  is  the  frame  surface  bdiind 
armour,  and  the  disposition  of  the  butts  and  edges  of  the  plating 
behind  armour  and  of  the  armour  itself  is  arranged  on  the  hau  blocK 
model;  but  only  the  plating  behind  the  armour  u  ordered  to  dimen- 
sions taken  from  the  model. 

It  is  important  that  the  detailed  information  givinz  the  shapes 
and  dimensions  of  the  armour  plates  should  be  in  the  hands  1^  tltie 
manufacturers  as  early  as  possible  on  account  of  the  time  ,     . 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  this  material.    As,  more-  TyjU 
over,  modern  armour  plate  steel  is  so  hard  that  it  is  im-  ^ 

pouible  to  cut  it  with  machine  tools,  the  plates  must  be  f??^j^ 
delivered  of  the  exact  size  required,  and  tne  information  """^^ 
sent  to  the  manufacturers  must  be  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  this  reason  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  oie  armour  plates  are 
sometimes  obtained  hy  the  "  mocking  up  "  process,  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  armour  is  represented  in  three  aimen»ons  by  making 
moulds  or  batten  frames  to  the  sections  of  the  surface  in  the 
body  plan  on  the  floor  and  erecting  them  in  their  correct  lateral 
and  fore  and  aft  relative  positions.  The  positions  of  the  butts 
and  edges  of  the  plates  being  marked  on  the  frames  so  erected, 
the  moulds  for  each  plate,  .as  described  below,  can  be  made  with 
great  accuracy,  and  this  process  is  practically  necessary  if  th^ 
IS  any  considerable  twist  in  the  surface  of  the  ^ip  where 
covered  by  the  armour. 

In  general,  however,  the  armoured  nde  is  very  Cttle  twisted  and 
can  be  treated  for  practicable  purposes  as  a  developable  surface,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  information  can  be  obuined  by  a  process 
of  laying  off  as  described  below,  which,  though  obviously  only 
approximate,  n  found  by  experience  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purpo-i  ,. 

In  fig.  107  (he  portion  of  thebmiy  j  bn  bltow  5  «•(  lions  of  the  armour 
surface  by  planes  of  the  frames,  uhich  arc  generally  2  ft.  apart  behind 
the  armour,  and  the  half  breadth  shows  projections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  boundaricsofthcannour  surface,  ana  of  the  joint  between  the 
two  strakes,  which  is  arranged  to  He  in  a  level  plane.  The  armour 
belt  extends  from  the  main  deck  above  to  the  armour  deck  below. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  armour,  therefore,  follows  the  beam-at-side  line 
^Ihc  main  deck;  but  is  generally  allowed  to  be  about  J  in.  below  it. 
sons  to  inake  sure  of  getting  in  tne  armour,  tn  spite  of  possible  small 
Inaccuracies  in  building  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  might  result 
in  restriction  of  the  space  between  the  two  decks.  The  lower  edge 
follows  the  armour  decic  edge,  which  is  usually  a  level  line  throughout 
the  length  of  the  belt ;  but  is  kept  an  inch  or  two  above  it  to  avoid 
maWifig  the  armour  plates  with  a  sharp  edge  to  fit  the  acute  angle 
between  the  protective  deck  and  the  ship's  side:  the  armour,  how- 
ever, actually  rests  on  the  deck  as  shown  by  the  midship  section 
depicted.  Thebutts  of  the  armour  arc  arranged"  brick  faiihion."  that 
is,  the  butts  of  one  suake  at  the  middle  of  a  plate  in  the  adjacent 
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•trains  Md  «idi  butt  ahonid  b*  ■*  dew  ■*  poarible  to  one  of  the 
vertical  fmmca  behind  annour  in  order  to  allow  the  armour  bolti  to 
be  MifAdantly  near  the  butt  at  the  plats.  At  the  laaw  time  it  is 
convenient  both  for  manufacturing  purpoees  and  for  erecting  the 
platea  at  the  ihiot  to  have  the  butt  wnaces  aa  nearly  as  poaiible 
normal  to  the  Mirtace  of  the  platee.  The  butti  are  therefore  arranged 
ia  vertical  plaaca  whoae  trace*  in  the  half-bmdth  plan  lie  in  direction 
between  the  normals  to  the  projections  of  the  upper  and  lower  ec^ca 
of  the  ftlaie.  The  lengths  of  the  plates  an  made  as  great  as  possible 
taking  into  considefatioa  the  capacity  of  the  nanufactwer  s  nlla 
and  01  the  affliaTas  (or  handling  them  duriag  oectioa  at  the 
ship. 

To  lay  oS  any  plate  such  aa  that  o(  which  the  projections  61  the 
inlersectiona  tt  tna  planea  of  the  butts  with  the  surface  of  the 


armour  are  alk  <d  in  the  body  plan  and  aiti,  cA  in  the  half 
breadth,  a  smtght  line  YY  is  diawn  in  the  body  plan  so  that  its 
diKctioa  liea  between  the  diiectiona  of  the  normab  to  ai  and  cd 


at  the  poiata  wfaera  they  cut  YY,  and  a  straight  line  XX  isdiasm 
la  the  nalt-bfodth  plan  aiaBatly  lying  between  the  Bonaals  to*  n, 
and  It  A  and  appronaalely  at  lae  centre  of  the  plate. 

Batteos  ai»  bcM  to  the  curvea  aVk  cYd,  aiXii,  dXA  and  the 
points  aaoied  ai»  inoked  on  the  batteos  so  as  to  give  the  lengths 
aY.  ^Y.  «iX.  Ac.,  measured  round  the  curves.  A  pair  of  rectangular 
aaia  OX.  OY  are  then  drawn  in  any  conveaieat  position  on  the 
floor  and  the  paints  at,  Ik  <fc  4  found  nch  that  the  coordinates  of 
•■an  Ya.  X«.o(K.  Vtand  Xlt,af  <»  Ycand  Xr..af  dk  Ydaad  XA. 
The  Cgun  aiWiA  obtaiaed  by  joiaing  the  poiata  so  foaad  1^ 
stnaght  linn  b  teitatdrd  aa  the  expaaaed  ihaiw  of  the  surface  of 
the  Plata.  A  Ikubic  batten  nould  is  made  to  this  it"*  and  is  used 
by  lae  asanufariwer  to  math  the  four  corners  of  the  plate  and  thas 
to  get  its  nipetiKtsI  tiac.  A  pair  of  moulds  such  as  N  an  made,  one 
to  the  top  and  the  other  to  the  bottoas  of  the  plate  ia  the  half -breadth 
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The  •pecttntion  tiff«  pftftienUn  of  the  dimciuiow  of  the  fade 
to  be  uM  and  teyvoowa  the  fciMnl  priacipk  of  thck  discribvciaa, 
r.^.  one  bolt  to  to  muijr  tquare  feet  of  anaottr.  The  bolti  we 
Bppronniately  anrnaged  m  acconUnce  with  this  T*"'M^riTHi  ea 
the  expaiukm  of  the  ptatinf  behind  armour.  For  the  oamma  of 
the  prceent  drawing  their  pontioas  muet  be  definitely  fiaea  ■umdestly 
clear  of  the  fiamts  behind  arraour  to  aUow  ^laoe  lor  puttiiv  on  tlhir 
autt.  With  verticaUy  arraaccd  frames  pcactacally  tae  (on  mnd  ift 
poMtkm  only  ie  of  imponance  from  this  poiat  m  view.  The  pro* 
wctioQS  of  the  normab  to  the  plate  nrface  remcseotiaf  the  cestie 
lines  of  the  bolu  ace  diawa  in  the  half-bfcaoth  plaa.  and  sblftBd 
if  neoemanr  to  pve  the  icquired  rhttmntg  of  the  framca.  The 
positkHH  of  the  centics  on  the  back  of  the  plates  are  then  iiwiinid 
along  the  curved  actions  of  this  lurface  in  the  body  and  hilf  huadih 
pUns  from  the  nearest  edge  and  batt«  and  these  'liitf^im  are  faid^ 
cated  ia  fi^ras  on  the  drawing. 

The  positions  of  any  holes  for  the  fsateaiags  of  top  aad  bottom 
edge  covering  pUtes,  or  of  any  fittings  to  eo  on  the  outside  "**^ 
of  the  armour  are  also  ibowa  bv  finned  disttoces  (ram  the  edges 
and  batts  of  the  pUtes  on  this  drawing.  All  botes  osast  be  di&d 
and  tapped  in  the  plates  by  the  mnnolactmcr  bcfora  the  final 
hardening  prooem  whch  icodcn  the  omtertal  aaworhabie. 

The  drawing  afao  ihows  die  plate  in  each  acialBe  athnjul  as  Ae 
**  ihutter  in  "  or  Inst  plate  to  be  fitisd  ia  place.  This  plate  is  not 
finally  completed  by  the  numtfactorer  uatfl  all  the  rest  aic  in  pisce 
at  the  ship  aad  mooUs  have  been  made  to  the  ^laoe  which  lamaiaB 
ca  be  filled  nk 

The  nwakH  for  scnen  bolkhcad  armour  are  prepared  ia  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  procem  ii  usuaHy  simpler  as  the  mr&oe  of  tliis 
armour,  wfaen  not  actnally  plane,  is  cvtimirical  with  a  'vertical 
generating  line  aad  therefore  accurately  oevtlopable. 

For  barfaciie  armour  nochtng  more  than  a  drawing  i 
•mrrsmry.  the  faarfaette  T   * 
■  ■!  IB  plaa.  the  I     ' 

ma  horim 
»  ^  The  inlormation  imrd  from  the  MonM 

Loft  for  the  I    " 
Iheshipjanit 


of  the  worhmea  ia 

rte^teabeeade-  ^^ 
iriocipaBy  to tka  JifiiMaliiiH  pre- 
for  the  gnadaaca  of  ■■mrfaccBRrs 
iterial.  but  it  iaaat  iaacaded  id  implr 
aB  the  maaerial  ia  esihiul  before 
loubbcgM.  Much  af  Ike  iif<Kma- 
tioa  for  the  esectioa  uf  the  bamea  and 
other  parts  of  the  aunni..  mcfariiag  the 
fad  and  transscsse  aad  Inarilmliii  i1 
he  gma  beware  the 
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rfif\  *fc.*w^^  tW  tutas^t  of  the  «i^  a=d  tie  <*trtcti»  cf  tV 
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out  tfe  le^th  of  tfe  A^  tte  

lines  drftrusg  their  poscsxsoa 
tbr  bucrws  bemg  maehed  wilfc  ^  (b> 
bifiriMg  aaiMfctii  by  whkhthahTu 
aae  Kieaahed oa  aS  thrdnujagi.  moCii 
aad  lafaematioa  ■■lmi|ui  atlj  mmgd> 

T^  drawing  steiHw  the  ■»  tf  «ft 
pbseMwi  the  pQAdoa  c2  mch  bun  tf  t9tf 
be  amd  vertical  bed  P^iag  amd  acclr 
ban^  lailiaiii  ia  oomsucxiaB  with  de 
ordern^  of  the  mnarrin.'  ■•  cuDplemd  » 
ahow-a-a  !■  I  si  I  n 
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pOMtkm;  but  the  procen  of  copying  tbe  frame  Tinea  oa  it  it  ooeof 
measuring  on  batteu  the  ordinate!  o(  tbetr  intcnectiont  with  water 
and  diagonal  Uiiea«  and  is  the  oaine  in  either  case.  All  o(  the  (rame 
lines  are  shown  on  the  scnve-board.  and  the  complete  section  of  the 
(ra«ic  surface  lor  both  sides  of  the  ship  is  shown  at  each  station.  To 
avoid  conf  ukioa  of  lines,  either  a  separate  board  ts  wed  for  the  fore 
and  after  bodies,  or  they  are  drawn  on  the  same  board  with  their 
centre  lines  parallel  and  a  few  feet  apart,  and  one  of  the  two  bodies 
inverted.  M\  the  lines  already  referred  to  as  having  been  laid  off 
in  the  body  plan  on  the  mould  toft  floor,  including  the  lines  of  ontcr 
edges  of  all  transverse  frames,  the  inner  edges  <h  all  in  the  double 
bottom,  and  the  upper  ecUcs  of  all  floor  plates  outside  the  double 
bottom,  the  projections  ofplate  edges  of  inner  and  outer  bottom, 
ana  of  tongitudinal  frames  and  mam  longitudinal  bulkheads,  pro- 
iections  of  beam  at  side  lines  for  all  decks,  and  of  the  intersection  of 
the  beam  surface  of  the  protective  deck  by  the  plane  of  each  frame, 
are  copied  on  the  scrive-boord  and  rased  in  on  its  surface.  The 
•crive-Doard  thus  gives  cxnnplete  information  of  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  every  part  of  each  transverse  frame.  To  completely 
define  the  (lamc  the  "  bevelling  "  is  required  in  addition,  that  is 
tbc  angle  between  the  two  flanges  of  the  angle  bar  on  the  edge  of  the 
frame  connectiiw  it  to  the  outer  or  inner  bottom  plating.  The 
bevelling  is  usually  given  at  the  plate  sight  edges;  but  any  other 
convenient  bevelling  spots  may  be  chosen  and  theu-  positions  marked 
on  the  frame  lines.  To  obuin  the  bevelling  at  any  spot  a  normal  is 
drawn  to  the  frame  line  in  the  body  plan  at  the  spot ;  the  distance 
from  the  frame  line  is  measured  along  this  normal  to  its  intersection 
with  the  next  frame  line  towards  the  midship  section,  and  this 
distance  is  set  up  as  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  in  a 
r^t-angfed  triangle  of  which  the  frame  space  is  the  base.  The  angle 
of  this  triangle  opposite  the  base  is  the  supplement  of  the  bevelling 
of  the  frame  at  tne  spot  considered.  Wlicn  the  curvature  of  the 
bottom  in  the  plane  normal  to  the  square  station  at  the  bevelling 
mot  considered  is  sensible  in  the  length  of  a  frame  space,  the  normal 
distance  measured  is  that  between  the  two  frame  lines  on  either  side 
of  that  at  which  the  bevelling  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  base  of  the 
triangle  is  made  equal  to  twice  the  frame  space.  The  bevcUings  (or 
«a^  frame  are  marked  on  a  bevelline  board,  the  angles  between  the 
straight  lines  marked  on  the  side  of  the  board  and  the  straight  ed^ 
ci  the  board  representing  both  the  bevelling  and  its  supplement. 
la  the  frame  bars  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two 
angles  the  workmen  are  to  regard  as  the  true  bevelling,  unce 
the  'flanges  of  the  frames  are  all  turned  towards  the  midship 
•ection,  so  as  to  make  the  true  bevelling  always  greater  than 
a  right  ai^e,  or  "  standing  "  as  it  is  usually  exprc^ed,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  "  under  "  bevelling,  which  u  las  than  a  right 

Special  bevelling  frames  are  used  in  marking  the  bevelling  boards, 
by  which  the  construction  of  the  triangles  is  reduced  to  setting  off 
the  normal  measurement  between  the  frame  lines  and  drawing  the 
hypotenuse  directly  on  the  bevelling  board.  The  flanges  of  the  angle 
bars  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  frame,  or  the  "  reverse  "  frame  bars, 
usually  point  the  same  way  (that  is  towards  the  midship  section)  as 
tbe  flaiwes  of  the  frame  oars,  throughout  the  double  bottom,  in 
order  to  lacilitate  the  construction  of  ttie  bracket  frame.  Where  the 
breadth  of  the  longitudinals  is  constant,  therefore,  the  bevelling  of 
these  angles  on  the  inrwr  bottom  ia  the  supplement  of  that  of  the 
frame  angles.  But  throughout  the  double  bottom  neither  bevelling 
differs  much  from  a  right  angle.  When  the  longitudinals  taper  in 
breadth  separate  bevelUngs  must  be  taken  for  the  inner  angles  by  a 
method  nmilar  to  that  already  described  for  the  frame  angles. 
Outside  the  double  bottom  the  reverse  ancle,  or  inner  part  of  the 
split  zed  bar,  is  either  unconnected  to  anything  but  the  floor  plate, 
or  else  connects  to  a  horizontal 
(Ut,  and  does  not  require 
bevrirmg. 

The  bevellings  of  the  short 
angle  ban  which  connect  the 
bracket  or  floor  plates  of  the 
transverse  frames  to  the  longi- 
tudinals are  also  obtained  by 
laeasaring  In  tbc  body  plan 
at  the  nuddle  of  the  inter* 
■ection  of  the  longitudinal 
surface  with  the  plane  of  a 
frame  station  the  normal  dis- 
tance to  its  intersection  with 
the  pbne  of  the  neat  frame 
station,  and  setting  it  up  as 
one  side  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  of  which  the  frame 
wpaoe  is  the  bns& 

To  check  the  spread  of  the  transverse  frames  during  their 
erection,  haU-brcaoth  staffs  and  height  of  breadth  staffs  are 
issued  from  the  mould  loft,  or  their  lengths  may  be  taken 
off  the  scrive-board.  These  give  the  co.ordinatcs  of  the 
intarscctions  of  the  lon^tudinsl  sight  edges  with  the  frame 
lines,  referred  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan  and  a 
level  line  through  the  underside  of  the  keel  at  each  station. 
Thi*  frames  are  brought  to  and  held  in  their  correct  positions 


as  shown  by  theae  etaflL  by  shoring  them  tn  the  victntty  of  the 

longitudinals. 

Snoring  ribbands  arc  not  universally  employed,  the  longitudinato 
at  some  shipyards  being  relied  upon  to  keep  the  transverse  frames 
in  their  correct  relative  position  while  framing  the  ship.  c*ow»r 
When  they  are  used,  one  is  usually  placed  a  lew  inches  ~^^  V. 
below  and  parallel  to  each  deck  edge  and  longitudinal  sight  "****"*• 
edge.    For  the  ribbands  under  the  deck  edges,  the  beam  at  side  line  is 

Crojcctcd  into  an  uncontracied  haU-brcadih  plan,  a  flexible  batten  is 
ent  to  the  line,  and  on  it  are  marked  the  positions  and  directions 
of  the  ordinatcs  representing  the  traces  of  the  planes  of  the  frames. 
The  ribband  batten  is  then  used  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  frames 
on  the  ribband  itself,  (jcncrally  made  of  pitch  pine  about  6  in.  square 
in  section.  The  position  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  ribband  is  to 
come  h  marked  on  the  scrive-board  and  the  marks  transferred  tt* 
the  frame  angles  when  they  arc  bent.  When  the  frames  are  creeled 
at  the  sliip  they  arc  brought  into  their  correct  positions  as  shown  by 
the  marks  on  the  ribband,  the  uppier  edge  of  which  is  kept  to  the 
marks  on  the  frames.  The  frames  and  ribband  are  temporarily 
secured  together,  until  the  plating  is  fitted,  and  the  uhole  kept  in 
its  proper  position  by  shores.^  The  ribbands  under  the  longitudinal! 
lie  lor  practical  purposes  in  diagonal  planes,  which  must  be  rabattcd 
in  order  to  get  tbe  positions  and  directions  of  the  frames  correctly 
marked  on  the  ribband  battens.  The  ribbands  arc  marked,  secured 
to  the  frames  and  shored,  similarly  to  those  under  the  deck 
edges, 

A  beam  mould  is  prepared  for  each  deck,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mould  showing  the  round  down  or  camber  of  the  Jongest  ocam  id 
relation  to  a  level  line  marked  on  the  mould.  The  mould  n-c* 
is  applied  to  the  body  plan  on  the  mould  loft  floor  or  on  teams. 
the  scrive-board  in  its  correct  position  at  each  frame 
station  and  the  ends  of  each  beam  arc  marked  on  it,  the  ends  being 
ehort  of  the  frame  lines  by  an  amount  which  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  frame,  but  sufficient  in  any  case  to  clear  the  inside  of  the 
fiance  of  the  frame  bar.  Bevelling- boards  are  supplied  showing  the 
angle  at  each  frame  station  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  beam  and 
the  frame  line  for  guidance  in  forming  the  beam  arm,  which  is  usually 
two  and  a  half  times  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  by  a  separate  mould.  When  placing  the  beams  in  position  at 
the  ship  their  height  is  given  by  the  beam  end  lines  shown  on  the 
scrive-board  and  transferred  to  the  frames  when  bcnl  to  the  lines  oP 
the  scrive-board. 

The  beam  mould  for  the  armour  deck  shows  the  length  of  the 
sloping  part  and  the  shape  of  the  knuckle,  with  only  a  short  length  of 
the  middle  horizontal  part.  On  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  mould 
vertical  lines  arc  drawn  at  a  given  distance  from  the  middle  line  at 
each  frame  station. 

It  is  essential  that  the  shape  of  the  longitudinal  frames  should  be 
obtained  wtihconsiderablcaccuracy,  especially  when  half- 
breadths  and  heights  measured  to  their  sight  edges  are    ^°?^, 
largely  relied  upon  for  keeping  the  transverse  frames  to  '"■«'*^'* 
their  designed  spread  during  erection. 

As  already  stated,  the  longitudinal  surface  does  ndt  much 
differ  from  a  surface  generated  by  the  normal  to  the  ship's 
Burfacc  as  it  travels  along  the  curve  of  the  longitudinal  sieht 
edge.  The  surface  generated  by  the  normal  is  developable 
provided  the  sight  edge  is  a  line  of  curvature,  which  is  approxi- 
mately ensured  by  the  method  of  drawing  it,  and  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  no  error  of  practical  importance  is  involved  in 
developing  the  surface  of  the  longitudinal  by  the  following 
approximate  method. 

Fig.  io8  shows  part  of  the  body  plan  in  which  the  frame  lines  are 
numbered  l  to  7>  the  projection  of  the  longitudinal  sight  edge  is 
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shown  \iy  a  h  c  d  t  f  t,  and  the  projections  of  the  traces  of  the 
lonf^itudinal  sin^ace  witn  the  planes  of  the  frames  are  diown  by  the 
straight  lines  Ci  aot,  b\  bb%,  C\  Uu  &c. 

The  curves  Si  fr)  Ct  tfi  r,  f,  2,  and  fh  hi  Ct  it  ft  fi  t*  both  cut 
all  the  traces  at  ri^ht  angles,  so  that  thry  are  involutes  of  their 
envelope.  Their  positions  arc  chosen  at  convenient  distances  beyond 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  group  of  frame  lines,  «'hich  defines  the 
length  of  longitudinal  which  is  to  be  developed  in  one  operation. 
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Pknllel  itraight  lines  A|Ct.  A|Ci.  the  dlitaace  between  which  is 
equal  to  the  normn!  distance  between  the  two  invt^utes  in  the 
body  plan,  arc  drawn  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  floor, 
Aad  perpendicular  ordinatcs,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  drawn  botwciMi 
them  diDtant  the  (rame  space  apart.  The  longitudinal  is  dcvclo]xii 
in  this  plan  on  the  assumption  that  when  its  surface  is  unroilci 
the  involutes  at  b\  gi  and  Oj  &i  £1  will  coincide  with  thcstnti^hL 
lines  Aid  and  AjG?  respectively.  Taking  giPj  in  the  body,  rcpu* 
tented  by  GiG)  in  the  plan,  as  the  fixed  end  ot  the  longitudinal  from 
which  the  surface  is  to  be  unrolled,  the  lengths  ji/i,  £1^1.  &c.,  are 
measured  along  the  curve  of  the  involute  and  set  on  alcjng  the  line* 
6,  5,  4,  &c.,  in  the  plan  giving  the  points  Fi,  Ej,  &c.,  which  represent 
with  sufficient  approximation  the  true  positions  of  points  of  the  lintf 
«i  61  Ci  (it  ci  ft  gi  in  space  relatively  to  a  straight  line  through  fi 
perpendicular  to  the  body  plane.  A  batten  is  bent  through  the  point » 
G)  Fj  E%  Di  Ci  Bi  At  thus  obtained,  and  the  positions  of  the  point* 
mtarkcd  on  the  batten,  which  is  then  allowed  to  spring  straight  alon^' 
the  line  GiAi,  the  points  Fi  Ei  DiCi  BiAi  being  marked  from  the  corre- 
sponding marks  on  the  batten.  The  points  Fj  Ej  Dj  Ci  Rj  Aj  are  ob* 
Uined  from  the  other  involute  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  straight 
lilies  FiFi,  EiE^,  &c.,  obtained  by  joining  corresponding  points  arc 
fc^ardcd  as  the  expanded  positions  of  the  traces  of  thclongitudinal 
surface  with  the  planes  of  the  frames.  The  distances  dG,  FiF,  EiE, 
&c.,arc  then  made  equal  togti.fj^,  e^.&c,  in  the  body,  and  the  curve 
G  F  E  D  C  B  A  through  the  points  so  found  is  the  expanded  sight 
edge  of  the  longitudinal.  The  aistance-s  GGo.  FFo,  EF,o,  iXc,  arc  tlien 
made  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  in  the  plane  of  the  cor- 
responding frame  bt.uinns.  when  do  Fo  Ed  Do  Co  Bo  A«  will  be  the 
expanded  fhapc  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  longitudinal. 

The  method  described  above  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  lay  off  a 
whole  longitudinal  in  one  length,  if  it  ts  not  abnormally  twisted. 
A  modification  of  this  method,  in  which  the  involutes  ai  b\  gi.  and 
0*  6t  ft  are  replaced  by  straight  lines  perncndicular  to  the  trace, 
from  which  the  longitudinal  ts  to  be  unrolled,  may  be  used:  but, 
without  affording  any  substantial  simplification  of  the  work,  its 
accuracy  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  method  described  above, 
that  it  IS  not  safe  to  lay  off  more  than  two  or  three  plates  of  the 
longitudinal  in  one  length  by  it. 

When  the  longitudinal  is  much  twisted,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
longitudiaal  surface  at  its  end  is  to  be  made  continuous  with  a  deck 
flat,  which  is  not  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  ship,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  use  the  more  laborious  but  reliable  method  of  "  mocking 
up." 

In  fiff.  109  the  curves  numbered  I  to6  are  projections  of  frame  lines 
la  the  Dody  plan,    a  6  £  d  «  /  ts  the  projection  of  the  sight  edge 

of  the  longitudinal 
breaking  into  the 
projection  of  the 
edge  of  a  deck  flat 
at  a,  and  oi  b\  C\  d\ 
t\J\  is  the  projection 
01  the  inner  edge  of 
the  longitudinal. 
The  edges  of  the 
longitudinal  arc 
faired  so  that  the 
traces  o(  the  longi- 
tudinal with  the 
planes  of  the  frames 
shall  turn  uniformly 
from  the  horizonut 
isition  of  the  deck 
at  odi  to  the 
position  erf  the  main 
part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal normal  to 
the  frame  lines  at  6 
and  beyond,  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  in  the  planes  of  the 
frames  being  kept  constant. 

LL  ts  the  trace  of  a  level  plane  drawn  oonventently  near  to  the  sight 
edge  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  entirely  below  all  the  traces  of  the 
longitudinal  tvith  the  ptancsof  the  frames  throughout  the  length 
which  is  to  be  mocked  up.  Trapezoidal  frames  made  of  four  straight 
battens  nailed  t<,>Eetlicr  at  the  corners,  such  as  X  Y  E  E  in  the  figure, 
are  made  to  li  ■ '-  tlu  r.  I  ^-.w-  ir-  n  of  the  traces  of  the  longi- 
tudinal Burfaci.  H.  J  ^1  I  _  icvil  jil.inc  with  the  plane  ot  each  frame. 
The  outer  and  inner  ends  of  the  trace  of  the  longitudinal  stn^ace  are 
marked  on  the  upper  batten  of  each  frame  as  at  e,  ci,  and  a  point 
Oi,  fixing  the  lateral  position  of  each  batten  frame  relatively  to  a 
convenient  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  ship's 
frames,  is  marked  on  the  lower  batten.  A  diagonal  plane  such  as 
DD  can  be  used  instead  of  the  level  plane  LL  for  convenience  in 
allowing  smaller  and  better'Shaped  batten  frames  to  be  used ;  and 
the  process  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  batten  frames  are  then  erected  on  their  bases  XY  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  floor,  parallel  to  one  another  and  distant  the 
frame  space  apart,  with  the  points  O  in  all  the  frames  Ipng  in  one 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  batten  frames.  The  upper  edges 
of  the  upper  battens  then  define  the  true  shape  of  the  longitudinal 
surface  m  thiee  dlmensioas,  and  a  fair  curve  through  the  points 
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e,  &c..  marked  on  the  battens  represents  the  outer  edge,  and  through 
points  ei.  &c.,  the  inner  edge  of  the  longitudinal. 

Whether  the  shape  of  the  longitudinal  has  been  obtained  by 
development  on  the  floor  or  by  the  mocking-up  proceaa,  batten 
moulds  are  made  to  the  outline  of  each  plate,  the  butts  being  arranged 
to  come  in  the  middle  of  a  frame  space  alknted  to  them  in  the  draw* 
ing,  giving  the  shift  of  butts  of  bottom  plating  and  tongtcudinals. 
Cross  battens  are  fitted  to  mark  the  position  of  each  transvene 
frame,  and  diagonal  battens  in  each  frame  space  to  stiffen  the  mould, 
and  to  carry  marks  or  figures  indicating  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  lightening  hole,  which  occurs  between  each  pair  of  frames  ia 
non-watertight  longitudinals.  Thesemouldsareusco  by  theworkmca 
for  marking  off  the  shape  of  the  plates  and  the  positions  of  the 
rivet  holes  in  them,  the  sue  and  spacing  of  the  rivets  being  given  by 
the  specification.  No  moulds  giving  the  twist  of  the  longitudinal 
are  required,  as  that  is  so  small  that  the  plane  plate  can  be  prcsaed 
down  into  shape  on  the  ends  of  the  parts  of  the  transverse  trames. 
which  must  be  alicady  in  position  when  the  longitudinal  is  erected 
at  the  Mp. 

The  external  sectional  shape  of  the  bilge  keel  in  a  sheathed  ship 
consists  of  a  single  sted  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  section  covensd 
over  by  wood  trimmed  to  shape.     The  plate  lies  in  .    . 

a  diagonal  plane  and  is  readily  laid  off  by  rabatting  •'*"*"* 
the  diagonal  plane.  This  gives  the  true  form  of  the  intersection 
of  the  hllge  keel  plate  w-vth  the  surface  of  ihc  fr.nnea,  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  is  obtained  by  setting  out  liom  the  inner 
ed|;e  the  specified  width  of  the  keel  pfate  plus  an  aliosnnce  for  the 
thickness  of  the  shell-plating. 

In  an  unsheathed  shtj)  the  bilge  keel  is  of  triangular  section,  a* 
diown  in  the  body  plan  in  fig.  99,  and  is  formed  by  two  steel  platea 
riveted  together  at  their  outer  edges  and  connected  to  the  she4l- 
plaiing  by  angle  bars  at  their  inner  edges,  the  spai  >■  between  the 

Elates  being  filled  with  wood.  In  this  case  the  middl-;  plane  of  the 
eel  is  a  diagonal  plane,  as  shown  by  2D  in  the  figure.  The  de^h  d 
the  bilge  keel  at  each  frame  plus  the  allowance  for  shell-plating  ia 
set  out  from  the  frame  line  along  the  diagonal,  giving  the  vertex  oC 
the  section  of  the  keel  at  each  frame  station.  A  trian^lar  mould  ta 
then  made  to  the  section  of  the  bilge  keel  shown  in  the  midship 
section  drawing  and  is  applied  with  us  vertex  coimi  ling  with  the 
points  on  the  door  found  as  described  above  and  with  its  centre  line 
coinciding  with  the  diagonal,  and  the  traces  of  the  sides  of  the  ked 
are  drawn  by  it  at  each  frame  station  as  ab,  dc,  in  the  figure. 

The  surface  of  each  side  of  the  keel  is  then  developed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  surface  of  a  longitudinal  except  that  in  this  case,  since 
all  the  traces  are  parallel,  the  involutes  used  in  tb<!  case  of  the 
longitudinal  become  straight  lines,  and  the  development  is  strictly 
accurate.  A  mould  to  each  plate  of  the  bilee  keel,  iimilar  to  the 
mould  for  a  longitudinal  plate,  is  prepared  from  the  expansion  on 
the  floor  and  issued  for  the  guidance  ot  the  workmen.  A  triangular 
batten  mould,  made  to  show  the  angle  tjetween  the  diagonal  plane, 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  bilge  keel  lies,  and  the  himiontal,  and 
having  marked  on  it  a  ix)int  to  be  set  at  a  given  dii^tince  from  the 
middle  line  plane  of  the  ship  at  the  height  of  the  under  side  of  the 
keel,  is  also  issued  to  enable  the  position  of  the  centre  line  of  the  bilge 
kcet  to  he  si^htcd-in  on  the  Iwttom  plating  of  the  ship. 

The  remaming  information  issued  for  the  erection  of  the  ship  is 
mo&tly  in  the  form  of  drawings,  which  are  largely  dt-i  riptive  rattier 
than  dimensioned,  inasmuch  as  the  frames  and  tK'ani-  of  ^ 
ihe  shin  iK'ing  once  crct'tcd  all  other  principal  pans  h.*ve  •*'«w*p|». 
to  Conform  to  them  in  shape,  even  where  a  slight  difference  may 
occur  between  their  shape  as  erected  and  as  laid  off  on  the  mould 
loft  floor. 

AU  the  drawings  of  the  structure  and  of  the  fittings  mtist  be 
pushed  on  and  issued  to  the  shipyard  in  good  time.  Very  much 
of  the  success  achieved  in  actual  building  will  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  drawing  office,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
various  detailed  working  plans  can  be  supplied  for  guidance. 
These  plans  must  be  accurate  and  complete,  and  must  be  ready 
as  soon  as  required.  The  drawing-office  staff  has  the  oversight 
of  weights  actually  worked  into  the  ship,  a  careful  record  of 
which-  should  be  kept.  Each  firm  has  its  own  system  of  work 
in  these  departments,  but  experience  shows  that  the  more 
thorough  and  systematic  the  work  in  the  drawing  office  and  its 
adjunct,  the  mould  loft,  the  better  the  general  result.  Another 
important  record  is  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour.  In  aO 
shipyards  careful  account  is  kept  of  workmen's  time,  whether 
employed  on  piece  or  by  the  day.  Many  different  systems  are 
in  vogue;  but  whatever  the  system,  the  aim  is  to  record  the  cost 
of  the  labour  in  each  trade,  and  the  detailed  cost  of  various  parts 
of  the  ship. 

While    the    work   cbnnected    with    laying-off    and   obtalniag 
materials,  &c.,  is  going  on,  the  shipwrights,  assisted  by        Lgrtm 
handy  labourers,  prepare  the  ground  for  the  keel  blacky        im4 
lay  tne  blocks  at  the  proper  height  and  incHnation,  and        Mads. 
secure  them  against  being  floated  away  by  the  tide  or  being 
accidentally  tripped  while  the  ship  is  buiUling.    The  bkxJd  consist 
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of  Mveial  pieoet  of  tough  rectangular  timber,  4  to  6  ft.  in  Iciieth, 
and  Uid  on  each  other  to  the  height  required.  The  top  M  ;k  is 
called  the  cap-piece,  and  is  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  Tht>  I  locks 
•re  niaced  about  4  ft.  apart  for  ships  of  medium  size,  and  som-  vhat 
less  lor  ships  of  large  sue.  They  are  usually  placed  upon  a  Ktngi- 
ttidtnal  bed  of  timber,  which  remains  embedded  in  the  ground  lor 
•uocessrve  ships:  the  ground  should  be  hard,  or  very  well  piM, 
otherwise  the  blocks  may  sink  when  weight  become;  contont  rated 
over  them  during  building,  and  difficulty  arises  from  1  lie  kcil,  of  the 
propelling  shafts,  drooping  from  a  straight  line.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  btocks  must  be  at  such  a  hoigbt  from  the  ground  that  men, 
especiaUy  nveters,  can  do  their  work  with  facility  under  the  bottom 
otthr  vessel,  that  the  launch  can  be  fitted,  and  that  when  launched 
thev«s»elmaymovedowninto  the  water  without  stnkingthe  ground. 
The  last-named  is  a  most  important  consideration-;  and  thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  first  thing  to  be  settled,  before  the  blocks  are 
laid*  is  how  the  vcsid  is  to  be  launched.  The  tops  of  all  the  blocks 
•re  accurately  adjusted  to  a  pdaoe  surface  sloping  about  |  in.  in  a 
foot  from  bow  to  stern.  The  shipwrights  at  the  same  time  prepare 
the  uprights  for  the  staging,  and  erect  them  around  the  buitaing 
berth  in  suitable  position  with  the  first  line  of  staging,  which  will 
be  rvquired  at  an  early  period  in  the  ship's  construction.     The 

Elaters  and  angle-smiths  begin  to  prepare  tne  keel,  framing,  bulk- 
eads,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  roateriai  is  delivered  and  the  laying-ofT 
and  mould-making  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose.  The 
actual  buikling  generally  dates  from  the  first  work  bf  this 
character. 

The  keels  e(  tmall  vesaeb  ustully  contbt  of  a  stout  flat  bar 
placed  vertically  and  attached  to  the  garboard  strakes  by  through 
Kamtmad  "****-  Occasionally  the  keel  consists  of  a  vert  teal  centre 
y*i~~^  through-plate,  with  side  bars  at  its  kjwer  edge.  In 
.^^^^  large  merchant  ships,  and  in  war  vessels,  the  keel  usually 
consists  of  a  wide  horizontal  plate  running  along  the  centre  line 
of  the  bottom,  the  sides  being  turned  up  as  necessary  to  follow  the 
shape  of  the  bottom  (see  figs,  i  iS  and  1 19,  Plate  XIV.).  The  framing 
vanes  very  considerably  with  the  size  and  type  of  the  ship,  as 
already  described.  In  small  vessels  a  frame  usually  consists  of 
an  allele  bar,  called  a  fnme  bar,  extending  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
to  which  is  riveted  a  bar,  also  continuous  from  gunwale  to  gunwale. 
called  a  reverse  bar,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  Duilt-up  Z-T>ar,  and 
between  these  noor-platcs  are  introduced  acrDSs  the  bottom,  to  give 
the  required  strrngtn  when  resting  on  the  ground  or  on  the  blocks. 
Sometimes  the  frame  consists  of  a  Z-bar,  in  which  case  the  reverse 
bar  is  not  required  in  the  vicinity^  of  the  Aoor-plate.  Sometimes 
angle  bulbs  are  used  for  frames,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  steamers,  where 
internal  ceilings  are  not  required.  The  process  of  constructing  a 
complete  frame  of  angle  bar*  and  plate  is  as  follows:  From  the 
•crive-boards  the  shape  of  the  section  at  the  frame  is  transferred  to 
the  bending  blocks  or  slabs,  the  outline  being  drawn  in  with  chalk; 
the  necessary  preparation  is  made,  and  the  frame  bar  is  drawn  from 
the  furnace,  and  while  hot  bent  to  its  shape  and  given  the  required 
bevel.  The  reverse  bar  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
inner  edge  of  the  frame  and  floor  must  be  worked  to.  The  Aoor- 

Klate  has  to  be  cut  to  shape.  In  Urge  ships  the  frame  bars,  reverse 
irs  »nd  Jtoor^plates  will  be  in  two,  or  even  in  three,  pieces;  in  this 
case  the  DUtts  are  kept  some  distance  from  the  middle  line,  and  are 
shifted  in  alternate  frames,  so  as  not  all  to  lie  in  the  same  fore-and- 
aft  lines.  The  butts  of  both  frame  and  reverse  bars,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  floor-plate,  are  butt-strapped,  to  maintain  as  much  as 
possible  the  strength  of  the  structure.  The  frame  bar,  floor-plate 
and  reverse  frame  bar  all  being  set,  they  are  pbced  together  in 
their  respective  positions  over  the  outline  of  the  frame  on 
the  slabs  or  scrivc-boards,  the  final  adjuatments  made  and  rivet 
botes  marked  and  punched,  and  the  work  secured  together  and 
riveted  up. 

When  the  keel  is  in  place,  and  as  far  as  possible  riveted,  the 
frames,  bulkheads  and  beams,  which  have  been  made  ready  by 
the  iron-workers,  are  brought  to  the  building  slip  and  got  into 
position  by  the  rfiipwrizhts.  They  are  held  in  place  and  faired  by 
means  oS  shores  and  ribbands.  The  latter  are  made  from  straight* 
grained  timber  of  considerable  length,  sawn  out  in  long  straight 
pieces  of  square  transverse  section.  They  hold  the  frames  in  position 
until  the  outskk  plating  is  riveted.  Upon  them  are  marked  the 
lines  at  which  they  must  be  crossed  by  each  frame,  and  they  are 
bent  round  and  attached  to  the  frames  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction 
at  certain  heights,  which  are  marked  on  the  frames  at  the  scrive- 
boards.  Some  four  or  more  ribbands  are  used  each  side  of  the  ship. 
As  the  work  proceeds,  the  positions  of  the  frames  and  ribbands  arc 
checked  continuously,  their  piositions  being  maintained  by  shores 
from  the  ground,  or  some  structure  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Except  ki  small  vessels,  the  beams  are  not  attached  to  the  frames 
before  they  arc  erected,  but  arc  hoisted  into  place  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards. 

The  bulkheads  are  put  together  on  some  convenient  Aat  surface. 
sometimes  on  the  scnve-board  or  a  similar  platform  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  If  of  large  sire,  they  air  transferred  piece  by 
piece  and  erected  at  their  proper  positions  in  the  stiip;  but  when- 
ever possible,  they  are  rivited  up  and  hoisted  into  position  complete- 
The  stem  and  stcrnpost  are  obtained  from  the  forge  or  foundry  and 
crtctcd  at  an  early  sUgc  oX  the  work.    The  part  of  the  stem  abaft 
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the  transom  is  sometimes  framed  separately  on  the  ground  before 
being  erected  in  the  ship.  The  centre  keelson  is  generally  worked 
intercostally  between  the  floors,  but  it  has  continuous  parts,  usually 
angle  bars,  above  the  floors.  Each  intercostal  plate  is  secur«l  by 
angle  bars  or  flanged  edges  to  the  floors  and  to  the  flat  keel  plate. 
Sometimes  it  is  continuous,  especially  in  large  ships  and  tn  war- 
ships. Thefraniesarethencutbyit,aodthe  floor-plates  are  attachoj 
to  It  by  short  angle  bars.  After  the  centre  keelsons,  the  side  keelsons 
and  sideanddecfcstringcrsarc  fitted.  The  steel  pillars  are  substituted 
for  the  shores  supporting  the  deck  beams,  being  riveted  at  their 
heads  to  the  beams  and  at  their  heels  to  the  keelson,  inner  bottom 
or  tank  top. 

While  the  work  is  proceeding,  the  shipwrights  make  the  staget. 

Cut  up  gangways  and  ladders  for  carrying  on  the  work,  fit  extra 
locks  and  snores,  or  remove  and  replace  tncm  as  may  be  required. 
They  line  off  all  plate  edges  on  the  frames,  the  overlap  bcins  usually 
painted  in  with  white  paint,  ready  for  the  platen.  They  also  erect 
the  stem,  stempost,  rudder  and  shaft  brackets,  or  stmts  in  twin- 
screw  vessels. 

In  a  ship  fitted  with  an  inner  bottom  the  procedure  is  somewhat 
more  complicated,  as  the  transverse  frames  cannot  be  lifted  into 
place  as  a  whole.  There  are  many  varieties  in  the  arrangements  in 
such  cases:  one  frequently  adopted  is  shown  in  fig.  113.  in  which 
the  inner  bottom  extends  out  to  the  turn  of  the  bUge.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  general  construction  of  the  vessel,  including  the 
framing  at  a  bulkhead  and  elsewhere,  the  bulkhead  itself  with  all 
its  Etiflening  bars  and  attachments  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
inner  bottom.  At  the  centre  line,  immediately  over  the  flat  keel 
plates,  there  is  a  vertical  girder,  the  full  depth  of  the  double  bottom, 
connected  to  the  flat  keel  plate  and  to  the  centre  plate  of  the  inner 
bottom  by  continuous  double-angle  bars.  This  centre  girder  may 
or  may  not  be  water-tight,  according  to  the  desired  tanlc  arrange- 
mcnts.  The  transverse  frames  arc  in  four  parts:  the  two  lower 
extending  on  either  side  from  the  centre  girder  to  tDe  margin 
plate  of  the  double  bottom,  which  is  a  continuous  girder  of  special 
construction;  and  the  two  upper,  from  the  margin  plates  to  the 
top-sides.  The  lower  parts  consist  of  a  floor-plate  with  angle  bars 
at  its  edges  for  attaching  it  to  the  outer  end  inner  bottoms,  the 
centre  giraer  and  the  margin  plate.  At  the  bulkheads  these  floor- 
plates  arc  solid,  and  the  angle  bars  are  united  and  made  water- 
tight; elsewhere  they  are  lightened  by  holes,  and  the  angle  bars 
at  their  upper  and  lower  edges  and  ends  are  separate  pieces.  The 
two  upper  parts  of  the  transverse  framing  consist  of  a  frame  and  a 
reverse  bar,  each  having  a  deep  and  a  shallow  flange,  and  are  riveted 
to  one  another  along  their  deep  flanges,  with  their  shallow  flanges 
standing  the  reverse  way  to  one  another.  The  shell-plating  b 
attached  to  the  shallow  flange  of  the  frame  bar.  Between  the  centre 
girder  and  the  margin  plate  on  each  side  of  the  ship  there  are 
two  intercostal  girders,  the  plates  of  which  are  connected  by  short 
angle  bars  to  the  floors  and  to  the  shell  and  inner  bottom  plating; 
and  between  the  margin  plates  and  the  lower  deck  on  each  side 
there  arc  three  stringers,  consisting  of  intercostal  plates  attached 
by  short  bars  to  the  outer  plating,  and  three  continuous  angle  bars 
nveted  to  part  (rf  the  intercostal  plates  which  extend  beyond  the 
reverse  bars. 

In  the  course  of  erection,  after  the  flat  keel  plate  is  laid  upon  the 
blork?.  and  the  centre  girder  placed  upon  it,  the  two  lower  parts  of 
the  frames,  which  have  been  constructed  alongside,  are  put  Into 
posi;i(in.thciroutcrcnd8  beinc  carried  by  ribbands  shored  from  the 
grounij.  The  intercostal  girders  and  margin  plates  arc  then  fitted. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  margin  plate  is  brought  close  to  tl'.o  outer  edge 
of  tlic  frames,  and  is  connected  by  a  longitudinal  anj^!'  bar  to  the 
sbelt-nlating,  while  its  upper  cdec  is  flanged  for  the  pur[  se  of  being 
att.'i'^nod  to  the  inner  bottom  plating.  The  ship  at  this  stage  give* 
the  impression  that  a  flat  pontoon  is  being  constructed. 

V.  hen  the  margin  plates  are  up  and  faired  and,  as  far  asdeslrable. 
rivd.  <\,  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames  on  each  side  arc  erected  ano 
the  1  liring  proceeded  with  as  before.  The  beams  arc  now  got  Into 
plai    .  alio  the  side  and  deck  stringers.    As  will  be  seen,  the  margin 

ElaK  cuts  completely  through  the  transverse  frames,  and  special 
ra  i.rts  arc  provided  to  maintain  the  transverse  str'^gth.  The 
chid  jdvantagcft  derived  from  cutting  the  frames  by  :ne  margin 
plai'  are  the  cheapness  with  which  water-tight  work  i^  'Xured.and 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  proceeded 
with. 

As  soon  as  the  keelsons  and  stringers  are  riveted,  and  the  ship 
by  their  means  sufficiently  stiflened,  the  outside  or  shell  {dating  is 
commenced.  The  plating  squad  is  supplied  with  a  drawing  bjl-m  -- 
showing  the  disposition  of  tne  butts  in  each  line  of  plates; 
light  wooden  moulds  or  templates  are  then  made,  giving 
the  exact  shape  of  the  edges  and  butts,  and  the  positions 
of  all  the  rivet  holes  in  the  frames.  From  these  moulds  the  edges 
and  butts  attd  the  holes  are  marked  ofl^,  the  holes  are  punched,  and 
the  edges  and  butts  sheared  and  planed.  The  plates  are  then 
rolled  to  shape,  fumacing  being  resorted  to  only  when  the 
curvature  is  too  extreme  to  be  obtained  with  the  plate  cold.  The 
usual  arrangement  of  the  plating  is  that  of  inside  and  outside 
strakes  alternately  (see  a,  fig.  79).  The  inside  strakes,  which 
arc  worked  first,  are  templated  off  the  ship,  and  lie  directly 
on    the   flanges  of  the  frame  bars.    The  outside  or  overlapping 
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I»btc8  are  then  worioed.  and  are  templated  from  the  place  they  are  I  In  a  ■mteh'a  fire  la  required.  It  ia  uaual  to  defer  the  paiatiBK  of 
ntcnded  to  occupy  on  the  ship.  They  are  kept  at  the  proper  |  certain  paita  of  the  iteel  atnicture  of  a  ibip  aa  long  at  poaiibk,  n 
distance  from  the  frames  by  linen  or  slips  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  adjacent  inside  platea.  Towards  the  enda 
of  the  ship  the  numtxr  of  strakes  of  plating  must  be 
reduced,  as  the  girth  along  the  frames  is  much  less  than 
over  the  midship  portions.  Stealers  are  introduced  for 
this  purpose;  they  are  single  plates,  which  at  one  end 
receive  the  butts  of  two  plates,  and  at  the  other  the  butt 
of  only  one.    By  them  two  strakes  are  merged  into  one. 

The  number  of  plates  requiring  to  be  fumaced  Is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  nunoDcr,  but  there  arc  always 
some  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  boss  (for  the  stem  tube)  and  the  counter, 
andafewattheforwardendof  mostshipSL  As  each  plate  is 
got  ready,  it  is  taken  to  the  ship,  hoisted  into  po»tion,  and 
temporarily  secured  by  the  platers  by  means  of  bolts  and 
outs.  As  the  work  of  platmg  proceieds,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ship  increases,  extra  shores  are  put  into  place,  and 
bilge  blocKs  erected  by  thcshipwrights.tokecpthcstructure 
to  lis  shape  and  prevent  local  and  general  unfairness." 
The  shelt-platmg  in  way  of  the  intended  bilge  blocks  is 
completed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  painted,  so 
that  when  once  the  bilge  blocks  arc  in  place  they  need  not 
be  disturbed  until  immediately  before  launching.  While 
the  platers  are  at  work  on  the  shcll-plattng,  other  squads 
^  nveters  are  eneaged  on  the  deck-plating  and  internal 
work,  such  as  the  ounkers,  eneine  and  boiler  bearers,  the 
shaft  tunnel,  casings  and,  in  tne  later  stages,  the  hatches, 
houses  on  deck,  &c.,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
internal  work  is  done  before  the  shell  shuts  out  the  day- 
light. As  the  work  is  completed  by  the  platers,  it  is  ready 
for  the  riveters  and  caulkers;  anci  these  trades  follow  on 
without  delay,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  casings  and 
decks  in  way  of  the  machinery,  which  are  left  portable, 
and  taken  down  after  the  launch,  to  allow  the  machinery 
to  be  put  in  place. 


The  platers  usually  work  Id  squads,  composed  generally 
of  three  platers,  a  marker-boy  and  a  number  of  helpers 
or  labourers,  the  number  of  whom  depends  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  plates,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
on  them,  and  aUo  on  the  facilities  of  the  yard  Ibr  hand- 
ling such  material.  On  the  work  of  a  large  vessel  many 
<^  these  squads  would  be  employed.  The  riveters  also 
work  in  squads,  a  squad  consisting  of  two  riveters,  one 
holder-up  and  one  beatcr-boy,  with  sometimes  a  catcher, 
t.&  a  boy  to  pass  on  the  heated  rivets  when  the  distance 
from  the  rivet-hearth  is  great.  Pneumatic  riveting  has 
not  made  great  progress  in  Great  Britain.  Hydraulic 
f  iveting  to  a  limited  extent  is  adopted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  work  that  can  be  taken  to  the  machine,  such  as 
frames,  beams  and  other  parts;  but  in  shiobuilding  the 


Fig;  1  ID. — Great  Lake  Cargo  Steuner;  midship  portion,  m  perspective. 


large  proportion  of  the  riveting  is  done  by  hand.  In  the 
Royal  dockyards  platers'  work  is  done  by  shipwrights, 
ana  riveting  is  not  considered  a  trade,  though  regarded 
as  skilled  labour.  Shipwrights  also  lay  the  blocks,  erect 
the  ribbands,  shore  and  fair  the  ship,  but  ^bourers  con- 
struct the  stages.  Drillers*  work  consists  in  dnlling  by 
hand  or  by  portable  electric  or  pneumatic  drills  holes  which 
it  is  not  convenient  or  pfMsiblo  to  punch  or  drill  before 
erection,  they  also  rimer  out  and  countersink  punched 
and  drilled  holes  when  this  is  necessary.  Portable  electric 
or  pneumatic  drills  are  used  when  possible  m  some  ship- 
yaras,   and   thrce-cyUnder   hydraulic   engine   drills  are  r«^^^ 

empkiyed  for  some  purooaes,  such  as  in  cutting  armour  ^^— trOEl 
bolt  boles  in  thick  plaung  behind  armour.  The  caulkers  tl^^af^:^ 
follow  closely  upon  the  riveters,  and  generally  work  singly. 
A  very  important  part  of  a  caulkers  duty  is  water-test- 
ing. In  the  larae  oil-tank  steamws  possibly  8000  tons  of 
water  are  used  Tor  testing  one  ship  alone,  and  about  the 
same  amount  for  a  la^c  war  vesseL  This  water  Is 
pumped  from  the  sea  or  river  into  the  compartment  to 
oe  tested.  In  the  case  of  an  oil  vessel,  each  compart- 
ment u  filled  right  up,  and  a  pressure  put  on  by  means 
oif  a  stand  pipe,  earned  for  a  considerable  height  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  tank;  any  leakage  found  must 
be  made  good  by  the  caulker,  and  the  tank  rctcsted 
untH  h  is  perfectly  water-tight.  The  double  bottoms 
of  merchant  ships,  and  the  smaller  compartments  and 
double  bottoms  of  war  vessels,  are  filled  up  and  tested  by 
a  bead  of  water  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  load  water-line. 
It  is  not  usual  to  fill  all  the  larger  compartments,  such  as 
boiler  and  engine  rooms  in  war  vessels,  or  the  machinery 
compartments  and  cargo  holds  in  merchant  ships;  but 
rater  at  a  high  velocity  is  played  on  the  bulkheads  by 
hose,  to  test  the  water-tightness  and  the  strength.    An 


„ __  _.  Fig.  I H.— British  Cargo  Steamer;  midihip  portion,  to  perspective. 

large  oorapartment  with  vats'  to  a  height  01  some  feet 

above  the  kiad  water-line.     Angle-sroiths  form  beam  knees  wherv  I  that  ordinary  red  rust  may  form  and  dtdodge  the  blark  ndll  scale 

these  are  welded,  and  generally  all  angle-bar  work  where  heating  1  which  is  answerable  for  a  gttat  deal  of  corrosion  in  steel  sUpa,  at 


coca^oaal  test,  however,  is  made  by  filling  a  typical 
■    ■  *     of  1  '    ' 
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in  ccitaia  cucuauUnoca  it  (omu  ■  rr'-*-'*  coyote  with  die  <ted 
plate.  For  wmnhiiM  tlie  Britiib  AdauraitT  nqolRs  the  removal 
of  this  acale  from  these  ports  by  imniefiiiv  the  plates  in  a  weak 
solution  ot  hydiochloric  sdd.  Red  and  white  lead,  mode  <rf  iron 
and  oxide  of  sine  lorai  tlie  bases  of  moat  of  the  painu  used  on  steel 
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^mdiml  AnamitmtHts, 

The  foUowiof  are  portkulaxB  o(  ihip»  recenthr  boOt  at  Ne# 

London  (Conn..  U&A.)  on  tbe  hntitvdimal  syitem:    "The  ereat 

centre  ginlcr,  which  In  ^1  veascit  prior  to  these  iiaa  been  in  tbelonn 

of  an  I  girder,  U  fotxaed  o(  a  double  II  or  box;  that  ia,  thne  voiaeU 


Fig.  112. — Cunard  Liner  "  Campania  ";    midship  portion,  in  perspective. 

have  two  vertical  keels  instead  of  one.  The  girder  is  of  the  same 
depth  a&  the  double  bottom  (6  ft.).  On  each  side  ol  this  girdcrthcrc 
arc  sevxral  other  vertical  longitudinal  member*,  having  the  plating 
cm  the  top.  forming  the  tank  lop.  and  the  shcU-plating  JkIow.  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This  unk  or  double  bottom  is  6  ft.  deep  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  is  increased  at  the  extremities, 
where  it  merges  into  the  fore  and-aft  peaks  at  the  collision  bulk- 
beads.  The  whole  of  this  space  can  \)c  filled  with  water  when  desired. 
to  sink  the  ship  to  a  suitable  draught  when  making  a  voyage  without 
a  cargo  or  with  a  very  light  one.  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  ship 
to  keep  afloat  whenever  the  outer  shell  or  skin  has  been  pierced  by 
rocks  or  by  colliding  with  other  vessels.  This  bottom  girder  or  double 
bottom  forms  the  *  backbone  '  of  the  ship,  from  which  the  great 
frames  spring  or  extend  up  to  the  weather  deck,  about  6o  ft.  olwve 
the  keel.  The  frames  arc  made  of  channel  steel  spaced  30  in.  apart, 
but  as  they  near  tlw  extreme  enda  they  are  spaced  closer,  and  are 


UHupcwedq<  angle  bwi  livelad  -togMiher.  At  ocrtala  Mita  of  the 
structure,  where  the  heave  of  the  sea  will  tand  to  Btimn  the  ahip, 
the  frames  are  double  and  made  very  stiong.  Tbe  outer  surface 
of  these  frames  ia  covered  with  a  slml  ctf  sted  plates  averaging 
about  I  in.  in  thJcknesa.  TboK  enormous  plates  a<c  aniaiuca  to 
give  a  maximum  of  stxen^,  and  the  rtvethig  ol  them  to  the  iramea 
and  to  each  other  is  receiving  tbe  utmost  care. 

'*  These  ships  have  a  continuous  longitudinal  bulkhead  on  tbe 
centre,  extenoing  from '  the  inner  bottom  to  the  main  deck.  Tba 
side  plating  ot  the  shell,  with  thw  loi^citudinal  bulkhead,  form  tluea 
vertical  memboa  of  the  entire  structure.  The  upper  flan«  of  the 
girder  are  formed  by  the  upper  and  mmn  decks,  whkh  are  laid  with 
heavy  sted  platca.  This  great  prder  is  designed  to  su|)pOTt 
a  full  cargo  when  suspended  by  long  sea  waves  at  either 
end.  The  side  girders  are  kept  in  pbcc  by  three  inttr- 
mediate  decks  between  the  tank  and  the  main  deck, 
making  in  all  five  complete  decks,  each  covered  with  hea^'y 
steel  plate.  The  beams  supporting  all  these  decks  are 
of  channel  steel,  and  fitted  to  every  frame  by  large  bracket 
plates.  One  of  the  many  notable  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vcsncts  is  the  distribution  of  tbe  water 
ballast.  Various  conditions  of  trim  and  safety  can  be 
obtained.  The  double  bottom  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  three  water-tight  divisions  and  transversely  into 
about  twelve,  making  in  all  thirty-six  separate  tanks.  In 
addition  to  these  there  arc  the  forc-and-aftcr  peak  tanks, 
and  sWc  tanks  between  the  main  and  'tween  decks,  about 
one  quarter  of  the  vessel's  length  from  cither  end.  The 
latter  tanks  are  really  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  cootrolling 
the  ship's  stability  and  seaworthiness. 

"  The  vessels  are  divided  transversely  into  thirteen 
water-tight  compartments,  while  the  longitudinal  bulk- 
head is  water-tight  in  the  machinery  space,  which  makes 
in  all  fifteen  water-tight  compartments.  The  engine- 
rooms  arc  completely  independent  of  each  other;  so  are 
the  boiler-rooms;  but  access  is  had  from  one  to  the  other 
by  water-tight  doors.  The  coal  can  gravitate  direct  to 
the  stokehold  floor.  The  method  of  pillaring  is  somewhat 
novel.  .  . .  Strong  girders  run  under  the  transverse  beams 
and  arc  supported  at  wide  intervals  by  built  stanchions. 
By  this  means  the  least  possible  trouble  is  experienced  in 
stowing  the  cargo." 

Fig.  1 10  shows  the  construction  of  a  typical  American 
Lake  steamer,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given  In  the  article 
Ship,  fig.  16.    She  is  450  ft.  over  all,  50  ft.  beam  and  28  ft. 
6  in.  moulded  depth;    and  when  loaded  to  a  draught  of 
18  ft.  5  in.  can  carry  about  6000  tons  weight  of  ^„,rtfc«« 
cargo  on  a  total  displacement  of  about  9000  tons.  o„^,  i^^g 
For  half  the  length  or  more  the  ship  ts  of  the  gtemmer, 
same  transverse  section,  the  frames  being  made 
identical  in  form.    The  outside  pbting  is  about  i  in.  thick 
generally,  but  it  is  thicker  at  the  garlioards.  flat  keel  and 
sheer  strake.  and  becomes  thinner  generally  towards  the 
ends  of  the  ves<icl.    The  frames  are  24  In.  apart,  and  consist 
of  four  separate  pieces — two  across  the  tMttom  and  one 
up  each  side.    These  across  the  bottom  consist  of  a  15-in. 
cnannel  bar,  with  deep  flanged  brackets  of  17!  lb  plating 
connecting  their  Inner  ends  to  the  centre  keelson  and  their 
outer  ends  to  the  bilge  and  tank  top.    Extending  up  each 
side  the  frames  consist  of  6-in.  channel  bars  of  17  lb  per 
foot,  worked  24  in.  apart  in  the  case  of  ordinary  frames; 
and  t5-in.  channel  bars  of  53  Ih  per  foot,  worked  8  ft. 
apart,  and  called  belt  or  special  frames.    The  frames  arc  all 
connecieti  to  the  tank  top  and  to  the  upper  dcck-platine 
by  flanged  bracket  plates  17I  lb  per  square  foot;     and 
the  belt  framt-s  arc  stiffened  by  hold  beams  of  1  section, 
12  in.  deep  and  35  !h  per  foot,  attached  to  each  by  deep 
flanged  brackets  of  17^  lb  plating  as  indicated,  and  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  by  stanchions  or  pillars  of  similar 
Fection.    The  stanchions  are  attached  to  the  tank  top  by 
double  clips  of  6-in.  angle  bar.  and  to  the  upper  deck  beams 
by  direct  riveting  and  by  flanged  brackets  of  15  lb  plating. 
E^ch  bell  frame  is  thus  compfete  in  Itself,  and  very  readily 
erected  after  the  tank  top  is  completed.     Tbe  lank  top 
is  of  20  ft)  plating  amidships  and  under  the  loading  hatches  and 
1 7i  tb  elsewhere.    The  margm  plate  is  a  continuation  of  the  tank  top. 
Is  made  of  I?)  lb  plating,  and  flanged  against  the  shell.    The  centre 
keelson  is  of  about  22 J  lb  plating  and  about  $\  ft.  deep;    the  side 
keelsons  arc  of  17I  lb  and  slightly  less  depth,  so  that  with  a  small 
rise  of  floor  on  the  outside,  say  3  in.  in  the  half-breadth  of  the  ship, 
there  is  a  small  fall  of  the  tank  top  towards  the  bilges,  say  6  in.  in 
the  half-brcidth,  soas  to  drain  the  bold  to  the  water-courses  over  the 
margin  plates.    The  centre  keelson  extends  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  bottom,  being  attached  to  the  tank  top  and  the  flat  keel  by 
heavy  double  angle  bars,  and  well  stiffened  by  the  flanged  floor 
brackets,  which  arc  connected  to  it  by  heavy  double  angle  bars. 
The  side  keelsons  arc  connected  to  the  tank  top  and  tbe  floors  by 
fore-and-aft  angle  bars  3  in.  by  3  in.  of  7J  lb  per  foot,  and  stiffened 
by  vertical  6-in.  angle  bars  at  every  frame.     At  the  lower  edge  the 
keelson  plates  are  connected  to  fore-and-aft  intercostal  channel  lwr» 
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IS  in.  deep  of  33  tb  per  foot,  riveted  to  the  sheel-platlnff.  which,  vitb 
toechannel  Boon,  give  very  great  local  support  to  the  bottom.  Thia 
system  of  framing  extends  practically  throughout  the  lenEth  of  the 
vevel ;  thus  the  bottom  ts  very  strong,  and  very  Urn  ballast  tanks 
are  formed,  having  a  capacity  of  neany  3000  tons.  The  upper  deck 
is  plated,  and  the  stringers  are  made  specially  heavy,  to  coropeii' 
sate  for  the  strength  k)st  by  cutti^  wide  hatchways. 

Fig.  Ill  represents  a  modem  British  cargo  steamer  of  ordinary 
coostructioo,  <^  about  the  same  breadth  and  depth  as  the  American 
--^^^  Lake  steamer  just  described, and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
"^^  note  the  differences  between  the  two  vessels.  These  diner- 
^"**  enccs,  so  far  as  the  outude  form  is  concerned,  are  chiefly 

that  the  British  cargo  steamer  has  deck  erections,  to|^ 
rides  and  a  main  deck,  whereas  the  Lake  steamer^  has  scarcely  any 
deck  erections  and  no  topsidcs,  while  her  hold  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  inner  bottom^  to  the  upi>n-  deck;  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  ship  is  only  required  to  traverse  inland  waters, 
where  heavy  weather  is  not  met  with,  whereas  the  former  is  an  ocean- 
going vessa.  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  all  conditions  of  wind 
and  sea.  As  to  the  differences  in  the  details  of  construction, 
they  are  chic6y  that  in  the  American  Lake  steamer  the  bottom 
framing,  which  Is  of  great  depth,  consists  of  deep  channel-frame 
ban,  above  which  the  lon^'tudinals  are  continuous,  instead  of  the 
usual  transverse  framing  in  the  British  ship,  extending  between 
the  outer  bottom  and  tank  top;  and  that  the  margin  plate  con- 
tinues the  surface  of  the  tank  top  out  to  the  side,  Instead  of  being 
jitai\y  vertical,  as  in  the  British  ship.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
American  steamer  conduces  to  security  in  case  of  grounding  in 
the  shallow  waters  through  which  she  has  to  pass. 

The  general  construction  of  a  large  passenger  vessel  Is  shown  by 
fig.  112,  which  gives  a  perspective  sectional  view  of  the 

framing,  &c.  of  the   Cunard   liner  "Campania."     The 

^~"  transverse  frames  and  the  girders  or  longitudinals  extend 

in  depth  from  the  outer  bottom  platlnc  to  the  inner  bottom  plating. 
Tlie  centre  keelson,  the  second  longitudinal  from  the  middle  hnc,  aiul 


the  margin  plate  on  each  ride,- are  continuous,  the  transverse  frames 
being  fitted  between  them  and  attached  to  them  by  angle  bars. 
The  fiist  and  third  longitudinals  from  the  middle  line  are  intcrcostiL 
being  fitted  in  short  pieces  between  the  Inmes  and  attached  to  the 


Fia  114.— BreMt-bookaad  P«ntii^  Strinigeffc 

floor-plates  by  short  angle  bars.  The  floor-plates  have  large  boks 
cut  in  them  to  lighten  them,  and  to  give  access  to  the  different  spaces 
for  inspection,  painting,  Ac,  and  smaller  boles  (or  watercourses. 
From  the  margin  plate  toe  transverse  frames  ooimst  of  stoat  channel 
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Flo.  115.— Stem  Fnining,  Shaft  Tunnet,  &c,  of  Singto-Screw  Ship. 


ban  eztettdin;  to  the  upper  deck;  each  tier  of  beams  is  securely 
riveted  10  them,  and  xheir  lower  ends  are  connected  to  the  margin 
plate  by  strong  bracketa.  At  interrals  the  channel-bar  frames  are 
feplaccd  by  dMp  built-up  frames,  the  frequency  of  whkh  depends  on 
local  tequirementi.  Heavy  side  stringers  of  the  same  depth  a*  the 
deep  ffamea  run  fore  and  aft.  to  stiffen  the  nde  between  the  bilges 
■ad  the  first  plated  deck.    Where  the  deep  frames  arecat  by  tlwae 


Pic.  1x6.— Stem  Framuig  of  the  *'  Campanta.** 


aCringerik  the  strength  of  the  frames  is  continued  by  gusset  plates,  as 
Aov/n. 

Some  farther  structural  arrangcmenta  usually  adopted  in  British 
sTiips  are  shown  in  figs.  1 13  to  1 15.  Fig.  1 13,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  shows  in  detail  the  constructbn  of  a  bulkhead, 
with  the  framing  in  wake  of  it,  and  the  same  details  at  an  ordinary 
frame;  also  the  stringers,  beams,  pillars,  &c.  The  bulkhead  itself 
stops  at  the  tank  top,  being  sccurcQ  to  ir  by  double  angle  bars,  and 
the  fkx)r  immediately  beneath  it  is  madt  water-tight.  Jt  would 
involve  very  costly  work  to  make  the  bulkhead  water-tight  if  the 
side  and  bilge  stringers  were  made  continuous;  these  have  therefore 
been  cut,  and  the  continuity  of  the  k)ngitudlnal  strength  is  main- 
tained, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  large  brackets  shown  in  the  plan. 
Besides  bulb  stiHeners,  the  bulkhead  is  provided  with  built-up 
vertical  stiflTcners  at  AB  and  a  built-up  honzontal  stiffener  at  CD. 
Fig.  114  shows  the  arraneement  for  special  strengthening  at  the 
cxtfrnAr  fore  end  of  a  vessel,  between  tlve  collision  bulkhead  and  the 
stem,  and  below  the  main  deck,  these  consisting  chiefly  of  panting 
stringers,  panting  beams  and  bieast  hook.  Fig  115  shows  the  general 
arrangement  of  stem  framio^  of  a  single-srrcw  ship,  including  the 
shaft  tunnel.  A  water-tight  door,  which  can  t)C  closed  when  necessary 
froiD  above  the  levef  of  the  outside  wtkter,  shuts  ofl*  communication 
betwern  the  engine-room  and  tumwl;  the  form  of  rbc  stem  post 
and  aperture  fnme  ijsiing  Is  shown,  with  its  attachment  to  the 
ccncne  locelion  and  other  details. 

Fios.  116  and  117  show  ihc  arrongements  of  the  steraandbow 
framu^  of  the  "  Campania."  which  may  be  ukcn  a»  thoee  usually 


adopted  in  large  passenger  steamers  of  this  class.'  In  both  die 
transverse  framing  becomes  deeper  and  stronger  as  the  extremities 
arc  approached,  while  the  decks  and  side  stringers  axe  all  continued 
to  the  extremities,  finishing  in  strong  breast -nooks,  and  additional 
strineers.  breast-hooks  ana  panting  beams  are  introduced.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  rudder  and  steerii^  gear  arc  in  this  vessd 
entirely  under  water,  so  that  she  may  be  used  for  war  purpojses 
without  running  the  risk  of  disablement  by  the  rudder  or  steering 
gear  being  struck  by  projectiles.  Above  the  water  the  stem  is 
finished  onT  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  beiiw  fitted  with  an 
ordinary  rudder.  This  important  departure  from  the  usual  practice 
was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Bika  in  the  "  City  of  Pans,"  and 
the  **  Campania  "  ana  her  sister  the  "  Lucania  '*  woe  ia  1903  the 
only  British  ships  so  fitted. 

rig*  12a  gives  in  perspective  the  general  structural  anangewenti  of 
thejapanesecniiser"  lclzumo,"andf>gs.  1  i8-i2i  (PIateXlV.)aiefiom 
photographs  of  the  vessd  in  course  of  construction.  It  g^/ff^^ 
wUl  be  seen  that  the  departures  from  the  structural  arrange-  ^z^ 
mcntsofamcrchantshipareveryconsidcrabte.  Asalready  Z^IL^ 
pointed  out,  lighter  scantlings  are  used  in  warships  than  ,^^.^4  ' 
m  ordinary  merchant  ships.  This  is  effected  by  nwre  ^^^~ 
carefully  devised  and  more  costly  arrangements  of  framing  *^ 
and  plating,  and  by  making  the  structural  features  necessary  10  a 
warship  for  protection,  &c.,  serve  also  for  local  and  general  strez^h. 


JlllMlllillTTI 

Fig.  117.— Bow  Framing  of  the  "  Campania." 

In  warships,  frames  are  placed  at  greater  distances  apart,  4  ft.  amid- 
ships and  3  ft.  at  ihe  extremities  bcin^  the  usual  spacing,  as  com* 
pared  with  some  2  ft.  in  a  merchant  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  ther« 
arc  more  continuous  longitudinals  in  the  framing  of  a  warship,  which 
extend  in  depth  from  the  inner  bottom  to  the  shell- plating,  and  give 


I  We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr  Elgar.  F.R.&,  for  these  and 
other  plans  of  the  "  Campania." 
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local  iupport  to  the  bottom  u  well  a*  gmeret  stmigtb  to  the  vessel. 
There  are  in  a  warehip  so  many  structural  features,  such  as  water- 
tight bulkheads  and  Hats  or  platforms,  required  for  the  necessary 
tubdivisiont  armour  decks*  plating  and  framing  behind  armour,  &c., 
which  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  structure  as  a 
whole,  that  the  strength  of  the  shell-platii^  and  the  transverse 
framing  can  be  pvoporttonafely  reduced. 

'  In  a  nerchant  ship  there  are  many  considerations  which  require 
the  structure  to  be  strpAger  and  heavier  than  would  be  ncoteary 


door  or  from  a  deck  above  water,  or  from  both.  Below  the 
protective  deck  are  the  engine  and  boiler  spaces,  magazines, 
shell-rooms,  submerged  torpedo  rooms,  and  steering-gear.  A 
passage  is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  ship  just  below  the 
protective  dixk,  for  the  supply  of  ammunitioo  to  the  secondary 
armament. 

Fig.  1 1 8  shows  the  '*  Idzumo  '*  partially  in  frame,  kmking  forward 
from  the  after  extremity:  tiR  frames  below  the  armour  deck  over  a 
considerable  length  of  the  ship  are  complete,  and  a  number  of  the 
beams  which  carry  the  armour  deck  are  iti  i^ce.  Fig.  119  shows 
the  ram  stem,  whwh  has  just  been  pUoed  in  potltten.  Tlhe  collision 
bulkhead  and  th^  framing  below  the  armour  deck  are  for  the  most 
part  in  place.  Fig.  I30  gives  the  lop  of  the  armour  deck,  which  ts 
nearly  completed*  as  seen  from  the  fore  end,  with  the  forward  citadd 


Fig.  132. — ^Japanese  Cruiser  "  Idtumo**;  midship  pordon* 
in  perspective, 
to  withstand  the  wind  and  waves  which  she  may  encounter.  The 
contimial  change  of  cargo  and  of  ckspositton  of  carfo  necessitates 
Special  local  strength  ilvoughout.  Tne  custom,  often  pursued,  of 
grDunding  vessels  to  discharge  cargo,  and  their  liability  to  touch 
the  ground  in  the  pons  they  frequent,  make  the  pnmsion  of 
great  strength  in  the  fkxirs  and  the  shell-pUting  essentiaL  Other 
considerations  affect  the  decks,  and  call  for  loc^  atrei^th  an  them 
with  corresponding  increase  of  weight. 

Most  warshifM,  exoept  ^nboat,  torpedo  and  other  small  draft, 
have  double  bottoms,  chiefly  for  protection  aeainst  damage  in 
action,  but  also  against  accidental  grounding.  The  space  benwf 
the  bottoms  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  compartments  by 
making  some  of  the  frames  and  lon^tudinals  water-tight. 
The  inner  bottom  attends  on  each  side  to  the  turn  of  the 
bilge,  and  from  that  point  is  carried  up  vertically  as  a 
wing  bulkhead,  as  shown  in  fig.  122,  the  wing  spaces  thus 
formed  being  occasionally  utilized  for  coal-.bunkcrs.  The 
framing,  consisting  of  frame  bars,  reverse  frame  bars  and 
frame  (^tes  or  brackets,  is  usually  carried  up  in, a  fair 
curve  to  (he  armour  shelf,  supposing  the  vessel  to  be 
art  armour-clad,  as  in  fig.  123.  From  the  edge  ot  the 
armour,  which  is  generally  about  5  ft.  below  the  load  water- 
line,  a  change  in  structtnc  is  made,  and  the  framing  behind 
the  armour  is  set  back  from  the  outside  of  the  snip  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  an  internal  skin  of  steel  platine  (often 
worked  in  two  thicknesses),  teak  backing,  upon  which  the 
armour  is  embedded,  and  the  armour  itself,  to  be  carried 
with  the  surface  of  the  armour  flush  with  the  shell-plating. 
The  vertical  frames  behind  armour  are  spaced  2  ft.  apart, 
and  the  longitudinals  arc  made  intercostal,  the  whole  hav- 
ing exceptional  strength,  to  support  tin:  armour.  Above 
the  armour  another  change  is  made,  the  frames  being 
brought  again  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  and  the  topside 
plating  directly  attached  to  them  becoming  flush  with  the 
outside  of  the  armour.  There  is  Bcncmlljf  a  strong  deck, 
called  the  protective  deck,  extending  from  stem  to  stem  in 
the  form  of  a  turtle  back,  the  lower  cd^cs  being  at  the 
armour  shelf  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  top  of  the 
arch  forming  the  first  deck  above  water,  as  indicated  in 
fig.  120-  With  a  view  to  maintaining  its  defensive  power 
wnere  it  has  to  be  perforated  for  funnols  and  air  diafts,  Armour 
gratings,  or  armour  bars  as  ihcy  are  called,  arc  fitted  in  the  open- 
mgs.  As  much  water-light  subdivision  as  possible  is  introduced 
throughout  the  ship,  but  /or  communication  between  the  various 
ctmipartments  openings  are -nrovidcd  in  the  bulkheads,  having  water- 
light  doors  which  can  be  ooeed  cttber  from  a'pontion  dose  to  the 


Fic.  133. — Steering  Gear  of  Merchant  Ship. 

bulkhead  in  course  of  construction.  Fig.  I3i  shows  the  after  part 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  tlM  forward  portim 
shown  in  fig.  120.  In  fig.  lai  the  framiiw  has  been  carried  toa  bulb- 
bead  near  the  after  exticmity.  the  nadoer  post  is  in  place,  and  the 
bearing  for  the  rudder  bead  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground.  Tbe 
construction  of  the  armour  decit  is  proceeding,  and  the  after  citadd 
bulkhead  is  also  well  advanced,  though  no  backing  is  >'et  upon  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  forward  bulkhead,  but  the  base  ot  the  redoubt 
which  carries  the  after  turret  ib  <  r>-^!cd. 

The  fittings  in  a  ship  cannot  be  fully  described  in  the  present 
article,  but  we  shall  conclude  with  some  account  of  the  auxiliary 
machinery.  Two  ordinary  arrangements  of  steering-gear  .  ^^_ 
fitted  in  merchant  steamen  arc  shown  in  fig,  12^.  in  the  ,"*^^. 
first  example  a  three-quarter  circular  grooved  nm,  keyed  ■■■J ; 
to  the  rudder  head,  carries  the  siccring-chalns,  which  are  led  forward 
one  on  eac'h  side  of  the  hatch's  to  the  steam  engine,  placed  in  this 
case  in  the  engine-room  casinf;,  and  controlled  by  shafting  from  tbe 
bridge.  The  usual  stecriRg-whi-1.1  is  fined  on  the  bridge,  and  actuates 
the  controlling  valve  of  the  steam  engine  by  means  of  the  shafting. 
Tbe  second  example  is  very  similar  to  the  first :  a  quadrant  is  keyed 


Fig.  134- — Steering  Gear  of  Warship. 


on  the  nxMer  head,  and  worked  by  chains  led  over  pnKcya  one  on 
each  ride  of  the  ship  to  the  steam  ge*r.  whicb  in  this  case  is  placed 
on  the  bridge,  close  to  the  wheel,  in  all  sucboases  gear  is  also 
provided  by  which  in  an  emergency  the  ship  can  be  staeied  by  hand, 
by  steering-wheels  placed  doM  to  the  rudder  bead,  as  indicated  in 
the  figures^ 
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la  a  mnhi^  the  ajTBoaement  is  different,  as  it  U  necessary  to 
licep  the  steering  gear  below  the  water-line  for  protection  The 
breadth  available  at  the  rudder  head  is  as  a  rule  not  sufficient  for  a 
tiller  or  quadrant  to  be  fitted.  Fig-  134  illustrates  an  arrangement 
frequently  adopted  A  crosshead  of  sufficient  stxe  is  keyed  on  to 
the  rudder  bead,  and  is  worked  by  connecting  rtxls  from  a  similar 
crosshead  placed  a  little  farther  forward,  where  the  breadth  of  the 
ship  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  tiller  to  be  worked.  The  tiller  is  worked 
by  a  block  or  carriage,  which  is  drawn  across  the  ship  on  a  guide, 
at  the  same  time  sUdiag  upon  the  tiller,  which  is  machined  for  the 
purpose.  The  block-and-guide  arrangement  is  known  as  Rapson's 
slide.  The  block  is  hauled  to  and  fro  across  the  shi(>  by  a  chain 
which  passes  round  a  sprocket  wheel  upon  a  shaft,  which  is  driven 
in  ctther  direction,  as  required,  bv  the  steering-cngine.  In  lig  12s 
the  ananyement  is  sbosm  which  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
adopted  in  lai^  merchant  ships  and  has  in  recent  years  been 
adopted  in  ships  of  the  British  navy.  It  is  known  as  screw 
stetrint  itar.  On  the  same  central  shaft  there  are  right-  and  left- 
handed  screws  as  indicated  on  the  plan,  by  which  blocks  A  and  B 
■K  ood*  to  tnvd  always  in  the  opposite  ditectim  when  the  ihalt  i* 


Fio.  iij.— Screw  Steering  Gear. 


(otatecL  These  actuate  the  crosshead  on  the  rudder  E  by  means  of 
the  rods  C  and  D,  one  of  which  will  communicate  a  thrust  and  the 
other  a  pull.^and  vice  versa  according  to  which  way  the  shaft  is 
made  to  rotate.  The  shaft  may  be  actuated  either  by  hand-gear 
or  by  steam  by  means  of  the  clutch  F.  In  many  cases  the  steam 
steering-engine  is  placed  in  the  engine-room,  to  avoid  heating  the 
after-compartments  by  the  steam  pipes,  and  for  the  sake  of  cosier 
control  by  the  engineers. 

Amonest  the  auxiliary  machinery  usually  fitted  in  passenger  nnd 
other well-fouad  vessels  may  be  mentioncdthewitidb.^3  (or  working 
the  cables  and  weighing  the  anchors;  a  warping  capsun  forward  in 
connexion  with  the  windlass,  and  another  aft  with  its  own  engine; 
steam  winches  for  handling  the  cargo  and  baggage,  and  for  hoisting 
coals^on  board;  and  occasionally  steam  cranes,  fitted  cither  in 
addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  winches.  Then  there  arc  the  eleriric 
light,  pumpiiw.  ventilating  and  refrigcratinginstallalions.  Hydr.^iJic 
power  is  employed  in  many  cases,  especially  for  ci.i[ies.  but  here  ihe 
source  of  the  power  is  necessarily  a  steam  engint-.  '.V'"  !i  i  r  lly 
placed  in  the  main  eagine-Foom.  Electricpoweri  -  ':  r  ;  res 
steam  for  operating  some  of  the  machines  enumerated  above;  for 
Instance,  ventilating  fans  are  now  generally  driven  by  electric  motors 
in  passenger  and  war  ships.  A  large  numocr  of  comparatively  small 
Um  are  used,  each  supplying  air  to  a  particular  part  of  the  ship. 

In  warships  the  amount  of  auxiliary  machinery  has  been 
very  greatly  increased  in  recent  years.  On  each  side  of  the  deck 
anudsaips  there  is  generally  a  steam  winch  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing ibe  boals,^  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  mast  in  the 
modem  warship  being  to  carry  fhc  derrick  used  for  this  purpose. 
Electric  motors  are  fitted  for  working  the  after-capstans,  aso  hoists, 
sometimes  the  winches,  and  the  workshop  machinery;  also  to 
tiavene,  elevate  and  work  the  guns,  and  tmng  the  powder  and 
projcctilca  up  from  the  magazines  to  the  guns.  But  for  the  heavier 
guns,  the  steering-gear,  and  certain  other  purposes,  hydraulic  power 
or  steam  is  still  preferred. 

The  writer  is  mdebtcd  to  Mr  H.  O.  Williams.  Mr  Lloyd  Wool- 
lud  and  Mr  A.  W.  A.  Cluett  for  valuable  assistance  in  nreparinr 
«lri»  article.  (E  Wa.) 


IHIPKA  PUS,  in  Bulgaria,  a  pus  in  the  Balkans,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting  in  the  Rosso-Turkish  War  of 
i877~'78-  The  main  road  from  Rumelia  to  Bulgaria,  leading  from 
Siatova  by  Timova  and  Eaki  Zagia  to  Adtianople,  crosses  the 
Balkans  near  the  village  of  Shipka,  and  this  passage  was  of 
necessity  an  important  point  in  the  Russian  plan  of  operations. 
The  road  does  not  pass  between  high  peaks,  but  cmases  the  main 
ridge  at  the  highest  point ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  pass  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Near  the  summit,  tunning  parallel,  and  dose 
to  the  road  is  a  series  of  three  ridges,  some  ko  ft.  high,  snd  about 
>  m.  from  north  to  south,  which  formed  the  position  for  a  force 
holding  the  pais.  It  was  originally  held  by  a  Turkish  fotce  of 
about  4000  men  with  ii  guns,  prepared  to  resist  the  Russian 
advance.  On  the  i;th  of  July  they  repelled  a  feeble  attack  from 
the  north,  and  the  following  day  faced  round  and  drove  back 
an  attack  by  Gurko  from  the  south.  These  attacks  were  to 
have  been  simultaneous,  but  Guiko,  having  met  with 
nnezpected  resistance,  was  a  day  late.  Though  so  far 
successful,  the  Turks  evacuated  their  strong  position,  and 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  the  19th  of  July. 

They  were  first  atucfced  by  Sukiman  Pasha  towards 
the  end  of  August.  Having  conceatrated  with  Reouf 
Paslia  and  driven  Gurko  across,  the  Balkans  at  the  end 
of  July,  he  moved  to  the  Shipka  on  the  morning  of  the 
list  of  August,  and  attacked.  The  Russian  force  there, 
including  five  battalions  of  Bulgarians,  then  numbered 
5000,  but  that  day  a  regiment  from  Selvl  brought  their 
numbers  to  7500,  and  this  force  held  the  positioit 
agunst  jo,aeo  Turks  for  three  days,  when  heavy  reiil- 
{otcemenU  arrived.  The  fighting  continued  till  the 
morning  of  the  afith,  when  Suleiman,  his  troops  being 
exhausted,  and  having  lost  10,000  men,  entrenched  him- 
self ih  the  portion  he  then  occupied  in  a  semi-dtrle 
round  the  southern  end  of  the  Russian  position.  Having 
called  up  more  battalions  from  Yeni  Zisgra,  after  a  four 
days'  artillery  bombardment,  he  atucked  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  3000  men. 

There  was  no  more  fighting  on  the  Shipka  tfll  the 
general'advance  of  the  Russians  after  the  fall  of  Plevna. 
Radetzky's  command  of  about  60,000  men  advanced 
from  Gabtova  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  three  columns. 
Radetzky,  with  the  central  colucrm,  moved  by  the  main 
toad  and  attacked  the  Turks,  who  still  faced  the  position  on  the 
summit,  while  Skobdev  snd  Mirski,  crossing  by  trails  some  3  m. 
to  the  west  and  east  of  the  Turkish  position,  attacked  their 
reserves  on  the  far  side,  about  Shipka  and  Shenova,  when 
Vessil  Pasha  (who  had  succeeded  Suleiman  in  conmiand)  had 
formed  an  entrenched  camp.  These  Bank  columns  made  their 
way  over  the  mountains,  deep  in  snow.  Mirski  attacked  alone 
on  the  8th  of  January,  as  Skobdev's  advance  had  been  delayed, 
bat  the  following  day  both  columns  attacked,  and  after  fierce' 
fighting  the  Turks  surrendered.  The  force  on  the  summit  had 
that  day  repulsed,  with  heavy  lass,  a  frontal  attack  by  Radetsfcy, 
but  they  were  induded  in  the  surrender-  Their  numbers  were 
36,000,  Indudiag  6000  sick  and  voondedi  and  93  guns.  The 
Russian  losses  were  5500. 

Not  only  were  the  Torkiafa  attacks  on  the  Shipka  unsoccetsfnl, 
but  they  were  made  without  object.  At  the  end  of  July,  when 
Suldman  forced  Glulto  back  over  the  BaBtans,  the  moial  equili- 
brium and  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  Russians  had  been  upset 
by  the  aecoixl  battle  of  Plevna,  and  the  Shipka  ceued  to  have 
any  strategical  importance  for  the  time  being.  Had  Snldman 
at  that  time  followed  up  Guiho  and  joined  Mehemet  Ali,  or 
moving  round  acted  with  Oanan  against  the  Russian  flank,  the 
evacuation  of  the  Shipka  vwild  have  been  compulsory.  Suleiman, 
knowing  nothmg  of  strategy,  pieferied  to  act  independently, 
and  his  action  was  supported  by  the  still  more  ignorant  ministers 
at  Constantinople.  The  Shipka  was  merely  a  geographical  point 
unttt  the  Russian  were  prepared  to  advance,  btit,  fortunately 
for  them,  the  Turks  chose  to  waste  an  army  in  fighting  for  it 
throughout  the  critical  period  of  the  opemtions.  As  «itl» 
Osman  at  Plevna,  it  was  ConstaatlBopIs  that  forbade  Voril 
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Faslu  to  withdraw  his  foicea  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
oompelling  him  to  wait  to  be  swallowed  np.  The  Turkish  tactics 
were  equally  unsound.  Suleiman  divided  his  forces  and  used 
up  his  troops  in  costly  frontal  attacks  on  Mt.  St  Nicholas, 
the  southern  and  strongest  point  of  the  position,  whereas 
a  well-supported  6ank  attack  would  probably  have  met  with 
success.  The  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  bis  men  earccd  for 
him  the  name  of  the  "  Shipka  butcher."  U-  H.  V.  C.) 

SHIPLEY,  JOHATHAM  {iin-tjSS),  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was 
educated  at  Reading  and  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  about  1738, 
and  acted  as  tutor  in  the  houKhold  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Peter- 
borough. In  1743  he  became  rector  of  Silchcster  and  Sherborne 
St  John,  Hampshire,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  canoniy  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1748,  and 
ini  760  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  and  the  living  of  Chilbolton, 
Hampshire,  which  he  held  in  additkm  to  his  eariier  preferments. 
In  1769  he  was  consecrated  successively  bishop  of  UandaS  and 
of  St  Asaph.  He  was  much  concerned  with  politics,  and  joined 
the  Whig  party  in  strong  opposition  to  the  policy  of  George  III. 
towards  the  American  colonies.  In  r77g  be  was  the  only  bishop' 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  laws  against  Pratestant  dissenters. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1788.  His  brother,  William 
Shipley  (i7r4-x8o3),  originated  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  bis  son, 
William  Davies  Shipley  (1745-1826),  became  dean  of  St  Asaph. 

SHIPL^,  an  urt>an  district  in  the  Shipley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aire,  3  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Bradford,  on  branches  of  the 
Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  North  Eastern  railways.  Pop. 
(iQOi)  35,573.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  there  are  large  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  parish  includes  Saltaire,  so  named  after  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
who  established  large  alpaca  manufactories,  opened  in  1853. 

SHIF-HOMEY.  a  tax,  the  levy  of  which  by  Charles  I.  of 
England  without  the  consent  of  parliament  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Gnat  RebcUion.  The  Plantagenet  kings  of  Enj^d  had 
exercised  the  ri(^t  of  requiring  the  maritime  towns  and 
counties  to  furnish  ships  in  time  of  war;  and  the  liability 
was  sometimes  commuted  for  a  money  payment.  Notwith- 
standing that  several  statutes  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  had 
made  it  illegal  for  the  crown  to  exact  any  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  the  prerogative  of  levying  ship-money  in 
time  of  war  had  never  fallen  wholly  into  abeyance,  and  in  1619 
James  I.  aroused  no  popular  oppodtion  by  levying  £40,000  of 
sUp-moii^  on  London  and  £8550  on  other  seaport  towns.  The 
fleet  of  Charles  I.  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  was, 
says  S.  R.  Gardiner,  "  largdy  composed  of  vessels  demanded 
from  the  poet  towns  and  mariiimc  counties.  The  idea  of  universal 
ship-money  to  be  levied  in  every  county  in  England  seemed  to 
him  to  be  merely  a  further  extension  of  the  old  principle." 
Aiccordin^y,  on  the  nth  of  February  r638,  Charles  issued  writs 
Kqniring  £r73,ooo  to  be  returned  to  the  exchequer  by  the  rst  of 
March  for  the  provison  of  a  fleet  to  secure  the  country  against 
French  invasion  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  uid  every 
oouiuy  io  England  was  assessed  for  payment.  This  was  the 
Sot  occasion  when  the  demand  for  ship-money  aroused  serious 
opposition.  Lord  Northampton,  brd-lieutenant  of  Warwick- 
shke,  and  the  earl  of  Banbury  in  Berkshire,  refused  to  assut  in 
collecting  the  money;  and  Charka  withdrew  the  writs. 

It  will  be  seen,  thai,  that  the  statement  of  Hallam— that  in  1634 
William  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  unearthed  in  the  Tower  of 
London  musty  records  of  ship-money  as  a  tax  disused  and 
forgotten  for  centuries — has  no  real  foundation.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
the  suggestion  of  Noy  that  a  further  resort  should  be  had  to  this 
expedient  for  raising  money  when,  in  1634,  Charles  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  assist  him  against  the 
Dutch;  and  Noy  set  himself  to  investigate  such  ancient  legal 
learning  as  was  in  existence  in  support  of  the  demand.  The 
king  having  obtained  an  opinkm  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the 
writ  from  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  and  the  earl  of  Maochestcc, 
the  writ  was  issued  in  October  1634  and  directed  to  the  justices 
of  London  and  other  sea  ports,  requiring  them  to  provide  a 
eextab  Bumber  of  ships  of  war  of  a  prescribed  tomage  and 


equipment,  or  their  equivalent  in  money,  and  empowering  them 
to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  payment  of  the  tax  according  to 
iheu  substance.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  writ  of  1634 
was  that  it  was  issued,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  in  time  of  peace 
Charles  desired  to  conceal  the  true  aim  of  his  policy,  which  he 
knew  would  be  detested  by  the  country,  and  he  accordingly 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  the  impost  the  danger  to  commerce  from 
pirates,  and  the  general  conditkin  of  unrest  in  Europe.  The 
citizens  of  London  immediately  claimed  exemption  under  their 
charter,  while  other  towns  demurred  to  the  amotmt  of  their 
assessment;  but  no  resistance  on  constitutional  grounds  appears 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  validity  of  the  writ,  and  a  sum  of 
£104,000  was  collected.  On  the  4th  of  August  1635  a  second  writ 
of  ship-money  was  issued,  directed  on  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
revoked  writ  of  r6i8,  to  the  shcrifis  and  justices  of  inland  a* 
well  as  of  maritime  counties  and  towns,  demanding  the  sun  of 
£208,000,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  assessment  on  personal 
as  well  as  real  property,  payment  to  be  enforced  by  distress. 
This  demand  excited  growing  popular  discontent,  which  now 
began  to  see  in  it  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
dispense  altogether  with  pariiamentary  govemmenL  Chairles, 
therefore,  obtained  a  written  opinion,  signed  by  ten  out  of  twelve 
judges  consulted,  to  the  effect  that  in  time  of  national  danger, 
of  which  the  crown  was  the  sole  judge,  ship-money  might  le^y 
be  levied  on  all  parts  of  the  country  by  writ  under  the  great  seat 
The  issue  of  a  third  writ  of  ship-money  on  the  9th  of  October 
1636  made  it  evident  that  the  ancient  restrictions,  which  limited 
the  levying  of  the  Impost  to  the  maritime  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  times  of  war  or  imminent  national  danger,  had  beeo 
finally  swept  away,  and  that  the  king  intended  to  convert  it  into 
a  permanent  and  general  form  of  taxation  without  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  judges  again,  at  Charles's  request,  gave  an  opinio* 
favourable  to  the  prerogative,  which  was  read  by  Coventry  Io 
the  Star  Chamber  and  by  the  judges  on  assixe.  Payment  was, 
however,  refused  by  Lord  Saye  and  by  John  Hampden  (j.r.), 
a  wealthy  Buckinghamshire  landowner.  The  case  against  the 
latter  {Rexy.  Hampden,  3  Slait  Trials,  825)  was  heard  before  ail 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Hampden  being  defended 
by  Oliver  St  John  (q.v.)  and  Robert  Holbome,  and  lasted  for 
six  months.  Seven  of  the  twelve  judges,  headed  by  Finch,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  gave  judgment  for  the  crown,  and 
five  for  Hampden;  though  two  of  the  latter— namely,  Bramston, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Davenport,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer — based  their  judgment  on  technical  groundswhich 
did  not  touch  the  constitutional  question  at  issue.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  practically  abrogated  the  right  of  parliament  to 
control  supply;  and  the  necessity  for  curbing  the  royd  pre- 
rogative in  regard  to  taxation,  thus  rendered  arbitrary  by  legal 
decision,  became  one  of  the  chief  motives  in  the  popular  resistance 
to  Charles  I.,  which  after  the  Hampden  trial  grew  increasingly 
formidable.  In  X639  Charies  ventured  again  to  issue  a  writ  of 
ship-money,  but  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £70,000. 
in  1641,  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  (17  Car.  I. 
c.  2),  introduced  by  Seldcn,  the  illegaUly  of  ship-money  was 
e^ressly  declared,  and  the  Hampden  judgment  annulled. 

See  John  Rushworth,  Historical  CotUctions,  vols,  1.,  ii..  iii.  (7  vols.. 
1659- 1 701 ) ;  Strafford's  LiUer!  and  Despatches,  edited  by  W.  Knowler 


(2  vols.,  London,  1739);  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  En/lani  Jrom 
the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  at  the  Cnit  War,  vols,  in., 
■■    viii.  (10  vols.,  London,  1883-1884);  "         '"  " 


stiiutional  History  of  Etttland  ft  vols., 
St  John,  Speech  to  tht  Lords,  Jan,  7,  ri 
(London,  1640). 


Henry  Hallam,  Ce»- 
London,  1832,  &c.);  OS\tt 
640,  concerning  Skip-money 
*(R.  jT M.) 


SHIPPARD.  SIR  SIDNEY  GODOIPHIM  ALBXAKDER  (1838- 
1902),  British  colonial  administrator,  was  the  eldest  eon  ol 
Captain  William  Shippard,  29th  Regiment.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College  school  and  Oxford.  Taking  his  degree  in  1863, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1867.  He  then  entered  upon  a  long  career  in  South  Africa.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  Griqualand  West  from  1873  tmtil  t877, 
when  he  was  made  acting  recorder  of  the  High  Court  of  Griqua- 
land. From  I S80  to  1885  be  sat  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Cape  Colony;  and  be  was  British  commissioner  on  the  Aado- 
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Ceman  esnndision  In  1884-1885  for  settling  the  datms  of  British 
subjects  at  Angra  Pequena  and  other  parts  of  the  south-west 
coast.  Shippard,  wbUe  at  Oxford  in  1878,  had  disctissed  with 
Cedi  Rhodes  the  plan  of  the  projected  British  advance  in  south 
central  Africa.  He  saw  in  the  German  annexation  of  Damaraland 
and  Namaqualsnd  the  iiist  step  in  a  design  to  secure  lor  Germany 
territory  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean — a  design  which  if 
•aecuted  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  British  position  in  South 
Africa.  Consequently  when  after  the  Warren  expedition  of  i88s 
he  was  diosen  to  organize  the  newly  acquired  British  possessions 
in  Bechuanaland  be  saw  in  his  appointment  an  opportunity  for 
forestalling  the  Germans^  and  also  the  Boer  adventurers  who 
likewise  sought  to  be  befordtand  with  Britain  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  Limpopo.  From  his  first  establishment  in  Bechxiana- 
land  he  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Matabele 
king  Lobengula  with  the  object  of  attaching  him  to  the  British 
cause.  At  the  end  of  1S87  he  went  to  Graham's  Town  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  high  commissioner  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
— afterwards  Lord  Rosmead)  to  sanction  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Lobengula  binding  that  ruler  not  to  cede  any  part  of  his 
territory  to  any  other  power  than  England.  "  I  used  all  my 
power  of  persuasion,"  Sir  Sidney  writes,  "  but  failed  to  induce 
Lord  Rosmead  either  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  or  to  approach  Her  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject. 
As  a  last  resource  I  telegraphed  to  Mr  Rhodes,  who  was  then 
busily  engaged  at  Kimberley,  to  come  down  at  once  to  Graham's 
Town  and  try  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  came,  and  by 
taking  upon  himself  all  pecuniary  responsibility  succeeded  in  ob> 
taining  the  requisite  sanction  "  (see  article  "  Bechuanaland,"  by 
Sir  S.  Shippard,  in  British  Africa,  London, 1899).  The  treaty  was 
signed  and  British  interests  secured.  Shippard  was  thenceforth 
freer  to  devote  himself  to  the  special  interests  of  Bechuana- 
land, which  he  governed  with  conspicuous  success.  He  held  the 
chief  official  position  there  from  1885  to  1895,  being  adminis- 
trator, chief  jnagistrate  and  president  of  the  Land  Cammiasion 
for  British  Bechuanaland,  and  resident  commissioner  for  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  Kalahari.  He  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1887.  In  1896  he  played  an  unofficial  part  in  the 
negotiations  between  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  the  Johannes- 
burg reformers  after  the  Jameson  Raid.  He  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  on  the  ^gth  of  March  1902. 

SHIPPINQ.  To  the  floating  log  and  paddle  of  the  primeval 
fisherman  must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  first  beginning  of  the 
great  industry  of  merchant  shipping.  The  hollowing 
of  a  log  and  the  addition  of  a  skin  sail  would  before 
long  serve  to  convert  the  embryo  craft  into  a  vessel 
navigable  in  the  smooth  and  narrow  waters  which  lapped  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  far  distant  East.  The 
coastal  villages  had  need  of  worked  stone  knives,  of  beads  and  of 
skins  for  winter  coverings,  to  be  obtained  by  barter  for  their  fish 
and  salt.  Passing  from  settlement  to  settlement  dotted  on  the 
shore,  the  traders  found  in  the  local  skiffs  a  convenient  alterna- 
tive to  the  rough  and  tedious  tracks  along  the  winding  or  indented 
coast.  In  course  of  time  they  established  themselves  at  the 
coastal  settlements  and  built  or  purchased  craft  for  their  own  use. 
As  populations  and  their  needs  increased,  the  traders,  gaining 
confidence  by  experience,  built  larger  vessels  and  extended  the 
area  of  their  barter,  saiUng  in  companiOj  for  mutual  safety  and 
defence.  Of  the  early  days  of  this  traffic,  as  developed  in  the 
East,  we  have  but  little  information,  but  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
apparently,  the  Chinese  usually  came  no  farther  than  the  coast 
of  Mahbar,  The  Malays  seem  in  all  ages  to  have  traded  with 
India  and  probably  with  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  Arabians  were  the  principal  carriers.  Greatest  of  all 
the  ancient  navigators  nearer  to  the  West  were  the  Phoenicians, 
the  hardy  sons  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  To  the  remarkable  maritime 
ascendancy  of  Tyre  Eaekiel  xxvit.  bears  eloquent  testimony. 
King  Solomon's  undertaking  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  largely  founded  on  the  support  of  Phoenician  Hiram. 
Much  later,  but  still  some  2000  years  ago,  ships  had  become  a 
common  means  of  transport  and  were  of  no  small  size,  since  the 
centurion  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  St  Paul  to  Rome 


(Acu  jxvS.)  foosd  <t  Hjrra  kn  AlrmwIrliB  aUp  aboat  to  sail 
with  wheat  for  Italy-,  which  was  able  I*  take  on  board,  besides 
the  cargo,  the  whole  of  the  company,  making  a  total  of  376  souls 
is  aU.  Then,  as  now,  ships  were  but  links  in  a  mighty  chain  of 
commerce  on  the  land,  a  commerce  for  whidi  the  ports  are  the 
centres  of  collection  and  distributioD.  The  products  of  India  and 
Europe  wen  conveyed  from  east  and  west  in  stages  by  inland  or 
coastal  rontes  with  which  in  their  entirety  IniUa  and  Europe 
alike  were  unacquainted  (Vincent).  And,  generally,  in  the 
ancient  days  ocean  commerce  ceased  with  the  summer  season, 
and  sea-bcrae  goods  from  the  distant  east  to  the  remote  west 
found  their  way  fran  entrepAt  to  entrepAt.  These  entrepAls 
were  great  trading  centres,  the  advantageous  situation  of  London, 
for  example,  having  before  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest 
marked  it  out  as  a  convenient  emporium  for  the  northern  trade. 

The  Phoenicians,  especially,  for  centoties  pushed  their  com> 
metre  farther  arid  farther  a£eld,  cstablishiiig  factories  and 
trading  ports  which  in  time  grew  into  hidependent  aettiemeats. 
Cadiz,  the  ancient  Gadir,  was  one  of  sudi,  and  bom  Gadir 
or  more  northern  settlements  the  Phoenicians  visited  Britain, 
bartering  merchandise  lor  tin  at  Cornwall  or  the  Sdily  Isles. 
Amongst  the  various  nations  of  the  south,  between  whom  th* 
great  ^pping  heritage  of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  ooune  of  time 
divided,  the  Rhodians  rose  to  great  importance.  By  these 
notable  traders  was  drawn  up  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  many  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Roman  law,  and  eventually,  at  or 
about  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  became  a  foundation  iat  the  Law 
of  Olcron,  which  is  in  some  part  adopted  at  this  day.  Emeigiag 
from  the  constant  struggles  in  the  Meditereanean  and  Adriatic, 
the  Venetians,  Genoese  and  Pisans  attained  to  great  prcGpeiily 
and  renown,  the  reputation  of  the  Genoese  as  shipbuilders  creating 
from  time  to  time  a  demand  for  their  ships  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  struggling  for  maritime  supremacy  in  the  chaimel  and  the 
North  Sea.  The  once  famiHar  English  word  "  argosy  "  dates  from 
the  appreciation  of  the  vesseb  built  at  Arguze  or  Ragosa,  a  Dat 
metian  city  on  the  Adriatic.  The  proximity  of  Italy  to  the  Holy 
Land  tended  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  shipping. 

In  vciy  early  days  the  commerce  of  nottbem  Eunqie  was 
principally  carried  on  by  hiland  routes.  With  the  increase  and 
civilization  of  the  populations,  the  cities  on  the  navigable  riven 
and  on  the  sea  found  the  advantage  of  ocean  commerce,  and 
strove  for  supremacy  In  trade.  In  Britain  many  an  ancient 
seaboard  town,  from  Bristol  to  far  north  Inverness,  largely  owing 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  Flemish  and  the  German  merchants, 
became  important  as  a  trading  centre.  The  English  merchants 
were  not  without  ships,  but  the  foreign  traders  were  enterprising 
and  wealthy,  and  in  their  emulation  for  the  renowned  EngUsb 
wool  and  for  English  hides  were  prepared  to  venture  much. 

In  those  days  and  for  several  centuries  later  the  history  o( 
shipping  was  a  history  of  arbitrary  restraints,  of  claims  for 
exclusive  rights  of  trading  and  navigation,  and  of  pretexts  of 
various  kinds,  resulting  in  captures  and  burnings,  in  embargoes 
and  confiscations  in  port  and  in  fierce  reprisals.  The  merchant- 
man was  a  more  or  less  armed  vessel  prepared  alike  lor  aggression 
or  defence,  a  condition  of  affairs  to  which  has  probably  to  be 
attributed  the  occasional  construction  of  vessels  of  a  tonnage 
then  remarkable.  The  ships  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands— of  French  shipping  'for  a  considerable 
period  there  was  comparatively  little— homeward  bound  frtnn 
Indian  ports  and  factories  and  from  the  New  Wwld'a  trading 
settlements  from  time  to  time  were  preyed  on  by  one  another. 
The  Algerian  and  Barbary  corsairs,  with  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  in  merchandise  and  captives,  wete  the  dread 
of  aU  who  sailed  the  seas  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar— and  indeed 
still  farther  north— and  within  the  straits.  The  Insurance  oi 
the  voyagers  against  capture  and  the  payment  of  bead-money 
for  their  ransom  was  a  well-established  system  of  the  times. 

In  England,  the  Cinque  ports,  in  consideration  of  valuable 
privileges,  were  specially  engaged  to  hold  vessels  at  the  service 
of  the  slate,  but  on  need  arising  the  ports  at  large  were  called 
upon  for  ships  and  men.  These  demands  at  times  became  oppre»- 
sive.   Thus  we  read  that  in  1371  it  was  complained  in  parliamest 
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that  owing  to  the  demiads  flf  the  king  the  madunts  were  bciag 
niioed  and  their  muinen  driven  into  otlier  trades.  The  aixc  or 
measurement  of  ships  was  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
f^Sl^  their  capacity  to  cany  tuns  of  wine,  the  first  step 
in  the  present  system  of  tonnage  meaiorement. 
Ship*  sailed  in  fleets,  one  or  more  of  their  muten  being  appointed 
admirals,  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  company.  In  times  of  special 
maritime  disturbance  an  armed  fleet  convoyed  the  merchantmen, 
much,  no  doubt,  to  the  added  cost  of  transport.  The  great 
source  of  England'a  wealth  was  her  wool,  of  which  the  abundance 
and  fineness  gave  rile  to  a  wide  demand.  Staples  or  licensed 
enttepdu  or  marts  were  set  op  tot  this  and  other  produce  at 
certain  towna  in  England  and  ovciseas,  English  merchants 
associating  themselves  at  sach  foreign  staples.  In  like  manner 
foreign  tradingsodeties  located  themselves  under  certain  privileges 
and  obligations  at  English  marts,  to  the  great  increase  of  ship- 
ping, nu>re  especially  of  foreign  bottoms.  About  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  a  considerable  use  sprang  up  for  shipping  in 
the  carriage  of  African  slaves  to  Portugal,  their  captors  being  the 
Hoots.  In  later  yean  this  melancholy  trade  found  large  employ- 
ment for  the  ships  of  Liverpocd,  Bristol  and  London,  trading 
with  the  disUnt  west.  Pilgrimages,  too,  were  bringing  profit 
to  the  ships,  a  constant  stream  of  the  devout  with  their  offerings 
journeying  on  the  one  hand  to  the  shrine  of  St  James  of  Com- 
postela  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
From  times  remote  the  fishing  mdustry  produced  a  hardy  race 
of  shipmen,  the  maritime  nations  being  all  ffioie  or  less  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  rendered  doubly  lucrative  by  the  want  of  flesh 
meat  and  the  regulations  of  Holy  Church.  Thus  in  very  early 
days  the  northern  seas  were  thronged  with  rival  fishing  fleets, 
wUch,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  began  to  find 
their  way  to  the  banlis  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  the  whale  was  being  pursued  by  rival  fishermen 
on  the  Greenland  coasts.  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  maintenance 
of  shipping  and  the  increase  <d  fishermen  and  mariners,  forbade 
the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  an  order  from 
time  to  time  subsequently  revived.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
statement  to  King  James,  himenting  English  commercial  supine- 
sess  as  compared  with  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch,  declared  that 
so.ooo  vessds  of  all  nations  were  en^ged  in  fishing  oS  the 
British  coasts,  of  which  vessels  the  Dutch  owned  jooo;  and  no 
doubt  they  fqrmed  a  valuable  mercantile  and  naval  school 
.  The  great  discoveries  of  the  renowned  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  awoke  in  the  maritime 
states  a  new  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  emulation,  in 
which  Henry  and  his  snccestors  took  an  active  part.  A  royal 
grant  of  navigation  and  discovery  was  given  to  the  Cabots,  then 
settled  at  Bristol,  and  "  divers  tall  ships  "  of  London,  South- 
ampton and  Bristol  traded  direct  with  the  Mcdilemocan  ports, 
though  the  English  merchanu  generally  employed  foreign  vessels 
for  this  trade.  A  "  tall"  ship  was  apparently  a  vessel  carrying 
topmast  with  yards  and  square  sails,  an  important  development 
of  the  simpler  pole-mast  rig  of  eailicr  times.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  entered  into  a  league,  primarily  aimed  at 
France,  under  which  it  was  agreed  to  police  the  seas  in  protection 
of  their  shipping,  the  English  fleet  to  watch  the  sea  to  Gibraltar, 
and  Spain  to  guard  the  Mediterranean.  The  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  was' now  established,  in  great  part  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Thames  and  to  supply  shipping  with  the  ballast  gained 
in  the  process,  though  the  vessels  actually  London-owned  were 
apparently  few  in  number.  Most  English  ships  of  burthen  were 
then  obtained  by  purchase  at  the  South  Baltic  ports,  where 
the  great  Hansc  town,  Ltibeck,  was  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
trade.  The  Hanse  towns,  indeed,  practically  carried  on  the 
trade  of  England.  In  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  England  began  to 
achieve  commercial  independence.  Great  building  of  ships  took 
place,  for  which  bounties  were  granted  by  the  queen,  and  Eliza- 
beth set  herself  against  the  Hansealic  league.  At  the  close  of 
her  reign  the  Steelyard  was  shut  up,  and  the  Dutch  were  compet- 
ing successfully  with  the  Hanse  towns,  of  which  "  most  of  their 
teeth  were  out  and  the  rest  but  loose."  In  the  early  days 
of  eommcrce  the  risks  were  too  considerable  to  be  borne  by 


individnals,  who  atcerdln^y  aiKxiatad  themsdvct  a*  oompaoia 
of  merchant  adventurers  for  the  purposes  of  their  particular 
trade,  exclusive  rights  and  privil^es  being  granted  to  them  by 
their  own  sovcicigD.  and  cerrcspouding  fadlities  on  the  part  of 
the  foccigo  state*  or  cities  tradied  with.  In  England  certain  of 
these  societies,  noubly  the  company  of  Russian  merchanta, 
the  Turkey  merchants  and,  lor  long,  the  East  India  Company, 
occupied  positions  of  influence  and  importance,  the  last-named 
company  espedally  becoming  possessed  of  much  shipping 
including  large  vessels,  well  armed,  for  prize-making  or  defence. 
The  needs  of  trade  and  shipping  were  for  long  but  little  under- 
stood and  often  arbitrarily  obstructed,  but  as  a  broad  general 
principle  it  was  lecognized  by  the  crown  that  the  national 
trading  uterests  required  for  their  protection  special  privileges 
and  concessions.  Thus  the  patent  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
African  adventurers  in  1588  was  expressed  to  be  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  adventuring  of  a  new  trade  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
small  charge  and  hazard  to  the  adventurers  in  the  beginning." 

At  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  Antwerp  was  at  tlic  zenith 
of  its  great  prosperity.  It  was  described  as  the  general  store' 
house  of  the  world,  and  it  was  stated  that  so  many  as  3500  vessels 
might  be  seen  lying  in  the  Scheldt  at  one  time.  These,  however, 
were  mainly  foreign,  Antwerp  being  a  mart  or  emporinm  to 
which  other  nations  traded.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century 
this  great  city's  peaceful  population  was,  in  the  name  of  Holy 
Church,  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  Christian  Spain.  Its 
traders  fled  from  cruelty  and  torture  largely  to  Amsterdam, 
about  this  time  the  northern  entrepAt  for  Ponugal's  East  India 
trade.  The  Hollaadcis,  profiting  by  the  decline  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  were  now  greatly  devoting  themselves  to  shipbuilding 
and  to  foreign  trade.  They,  like  the  English,  hampered  in  their 
navigation  by  hostile  and  unfriendly  occupation  of  the  ports  ol 
refuge  and  supply  at  the  two  great  southern  capes,  were  bent  oa 
discovering  a  north-east  or  north-west  pasnge  to  the  East. 
This  enterprite  and  the  desire  for  gems  and  precious  metals,  as 
to  the  existence  and  abundance  of  which  there  were  many  false 
beliefs,  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  distant  seas  and 
shores,  on  which  many  settlements  were  being  established.  To 
such  settlements  the  attention  of  the  French  was  now  diiectnl, 
with  much  encouragement  to  their  shipping  by  the  powerful 
Richelieu.  The  East  Indian  settlements  and  shipping  of  the 
Portuguese  were  being  persistently  harassed  by  the  advancing 
Dutch,  while  the  rich  treasure  ships  of  Spain  were  laid  wait  for 
and  captured  by  English  shipping,  greatly  to  the  Spanish 
loss.  But  the  Dutch  especially  were  prospering.  Amsterdam, 
a  vast  trade  centre  supplied  by  Dutch  shipping,  had  between 
1571  and  1650  trebled  itself  in  size.  So  far  back  as  ifioj  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh,  in  his  statement  to  King  James,  had  complained 
that  the  vessels  of  the  Dutch,  by  reason  of  their  greater  capacity 
and  smaller  crews  and  consequently  lower  freights,  were  cutting 
out  the  English  ships  or  driving  them  into  the  Newcastle  coal 
trade.  By  such  enterprise  the  HoUandera  gradually  became  the 
carriers  for  the  En^ish  merchants.  English  bottoms  were 
neglected  and  English  seamen  took  service  with  the  Dutch. 
Affairs  for  English  shipping  had  about  1650  reached  a  crisis. 
There  existed,  moreover,  great  animosity  between  the  ^''j'C^i'H 
and  the  Hollanders, 

In  the  defence  of  the  national  shipping  the  great  Navigation 
Act  was  in  r6si  placed  upon  the  British  statute-book.    Under 
this  far-reaching  act  the  trade  between  England  and       _ 
her  colonies  and  the  British  coasting  trade  was  strictly      JSl*!!! 
confined   to  English   bottoms,   English  owned  and       ffg 
manned  substantially  by  English  seamen.    The  act 
contained  further  provisions  in  support  of  British  shipping,  tha 
effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  prejudice  foreign  shippmg  in  its 
competition  for  the  British  carrying  trade.    It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  animosity  already  mentioned  (Adam  Smith).     From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Dutch,  indeed,  it  was  a  "  vile  act  and  onto," 
to  be  resisted  at  all  costs.    From  the  prolonged  hostilities  which 
ensued  England  finally  emerged  supreme  at  sea.    For  some  time 
the  French,  under  the  powerful  encouragement  of  Richelieu  and 
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wbaequently  «f  Colbert ,  hod  been  devoting  thenuelres  to  cdontel 
eueiprises  both  acma  the  AUaotic  and  in  distant  India,  to  the 
eventual  important  increase  o{  French  shipping,  whilst  on  the 
othei  hand  Spanish  shipping  was  declining.  As  the  result  of 
the  Navigation  Act  and  its  successful  maintenance  a  great 
increase  had  taken  place  in  English  tonnage,  which  in  16S8  was 
said  to  be  nearly  double  that  o{  1666.  In  the  war  with  France 
this  increase  was  greatly  in  favour  of  her  privateers,  which  in 
two  yeairs  are  stated  to  have  captured  3000  British  ships  as  against 
but  67  which  were  taken  from  France,  a  result  in  part  attribut- 
able to  her  employment  of  Dutch  vessels.  About  this  time 
Inverness,  long  devoted  to  shipbuilding,  had  obtained  a  high 
teputatioa  for  its  ships. 

In  i;oi  England's  private  shipping  numberod  jiSi  veia^, 
«{  a  total  burthen  of  t6i,ni  tons  and  carrying  s66o  guns, 
London  leading  with  560  ships  of  84,883  tons,  Bristol  coming 
next  with  i6s«f  17,338  tons,  Liverpool  being  seventh  on  the 
list  with  102  ships. .  Thh-ty  years  later  London's  ships 
J**^  had  increased  to  1417,  ranging  from  IS  tons  toa  great 
t"^"^  ship  of  7  so  tons  owned  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  but 
the  majority  measured  less  than  loo  tons.  In  176s  we  read  that 
the  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  ships  were  generally  larger  than 
the  English  vessels  and  that  Ihey  had  succeeded  in  ousting 
Ei^and  as  the  carrier  of  Lisbon^  Mediterranean  trade.  In 
1714  an  act  was  passed,  and  at  subsequent  dates  revived,  offering 
public  rewards  for  improved  methods  of  ascertaining  longitude 
at  sea,  and  John  Harrison  ("  that  heaven  taught  artist"  )  received 
in  all  £»,ooo  for  the  invention  of  a  chronometer  which  was 
sticcessful  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  beyond  that  for  which  the  act 
provided.  Towards  the  second  haU  of  the  iSth  century  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  present  great  shipping  industry  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Oak  timber  of  large  size  was  now  becoming 
scarce  in  England,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  navy  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  East  India  Company  as  regards  its  use. 
British  merchant  shipping,  too,  had  apparently  outgrown  the 
supply  of  seamen,  for  towards  the  close  of  the  century  it  was 
permitted  to  British  vessels  to  carry  foreign  seamen  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  crew.  The  IraiTic  in  African  negroes  gave 
rauch  employment  to  British  shipping.  The  war  with  America 
led  to  the  harrying  of  British  commerce  by  American  privateers 
cruising  off  the  English  coasts.  War  premiums  were  very  high 
and  the  insurance  obtainable  was  insufficient.  Partly,  on  this 
account  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  1000  British 
vessels  had  been  taken  up  for  transport  and  other  public  services, 
whilst  many  more  were  sailed  as  privateers,  the  Thames  was  now 
full  of  foreign  vcsscU  loading  British  cargoes.  During  the 
absence  from  the  West  Indies  of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Byron,  engaged  in  conveying  homewards  the  West  Indian 
merchantmen,  two  valuable  British  islands  were  captured  by 
the  French.  The  hostilities  of  the  rival  states  were  bring  fought 
out  at  sea,  with  peaceful  commerce  as  their  objective.  The  seas 
swarmed  with  privateers,  armed  and  equipried  as  sordid  specu- 
lative enterprises,  occasional  rich  prizes  stimulating  the  greed 
of  many  citizens,  not  a  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  owners  of 
ships  and  merchandise  which  had  in  like  manner  fallen  to  the 
enemy.  The  French  privateer  "  Bordelais,"  captured  by  the 
English  in  1799,  is  reported  to  have  taken  In  four  years  164 
prizes,  of  the  net  value  of  £1 ,000,000  sterling  (Mahan).  Between 
May  1756  and  July  1757  a  total  of  77>  French  vessds  was 
captured  by  the  Brilish,  whilst  637  British  ships  were  taken  by 
the  French.  It  was  dcchtred  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Febtuary 
1778  that  the  vahie  of  the  British  captures  of  American  vessels 
had  amounted  to  £1,808,000,  against  which  that  of  British 
shipping  captured  by  America  had  been  £1 ,800,000.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  prolonged  hostilities  which  concluded  in  i8is 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  holding  public  meeUngs  and  urging 
upon  the  admiralty  and  the  throne  that  they  were  being  ruined 
by  the  want  of  protection  to  their  shipping.  In  1786  an  act  was 
passed  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  86)  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping, 
in  which  the  pergonal  liability  of  shipowners,  till  then  unlimited, 
was  in  certain  cases  of  their  loss  of  cargo  now  limited  to  the  v.ilue 
«f  111*  vessel  aiul  her  freight,  the  first  of  progrcisive  act*  of  the 


like  nattm.  SmuggUiig  was  for  long  the  cause  of  aeriou*  loss  to 
the  national  revenue,  and  an  act  was  passed  declaring  forfeited 
any  British  iloop*  ot  cutters  found  within  four  leagues  of  tJw 
coast  if  provided  with  a  bowsprit  rrreeding  two-thirds  of  the 
vessel  in  length  (17  Geo.  III.  c  jt). 

In  1797  the  English  and  Scottish  private  vessds  numbered 
together  12,99s  of  i,j8s,as'  tons  burthen.  With  respect  to 
,  tonnage,  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  weight  of  cargo  which 
a  ship  was  capable  of  carrying  was  about  equivalent  to  herows 
displacement  or  breaking-up  weight.  Nowadays,  owing  to  steel 
construction  and  the  adoption  of  a  fuller  cms-section  in  ship 
designing,  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  cargo  steamer  is  repotted 
to  be  about  double,  or  even  more  than  double,  the  ship's  own 
weight;  but  types  of  steamers  of  course  vary.  The  Board  of 
Trade  ton  is  too  cub.  ft.,  purely  a  measure  of  permanently 
covered-ln  space,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ship's 
capacity  to  carry  dead-weight,  of  which  capacity  the  registered 
tonnage  is  consequently  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  index.  Fo( 
the  purpose  of  a  tough  and  ready  calculation,  however,  tiae 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  an  average  cargo  steaiser  may 
be  taken  to  be  about  twice  tliat  of  her  net  re^tered  tannage 
or  a  little  more.  The  chief  objea  of  fixing  and  registering  the 
gross  and  net  tonnage  is  the  establishment  ai  a  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  tonnage  dues  and  for  liability  for  payment  of  damage* 
caused  1^  wrongful  navigation  or  otherwise.  The  present 
diversity  in  the  designs  of  steamships  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  possess  vessels  which 
with  a  mininmm  of  registered  tonnage  shall  provide  a  maiiiwim 
of  cargo  space. 

The  close  of  the  i8th  century  was  marked,  especially  in 
America,  by  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  steam  navigation. 
A  new  era  in  shipping  had  dawned,  and  year  by  year  . . 
and  step  by  step,  from  river  craft  to  short-voyage  aatarr. 
vessels,  the  new  motive  power  gained  ground.  In 
1833  the  Canadian  vessel "  Royal  William"  steamed  throughout 
from  Quebec  to  London,  making  the  voyage  in  seventeen  days, 
and  in  1838  the  "  Great  Western  "  and  the  "  Sinus  "  arrived  on 
the  same  day  at  New  York,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
eighteen  days  and  fifteen  days  respectively  (Pollock).  In  1840 
was  founded  the  celebrated  Ctmard  Steamship  Company,  the 
nudeiu  of  its  fleet  being  four  wooden  paddle  steamers,  also 
eqtiipped  as  sailing  vessels.  Each  was  about  106  ft.  in  length 
and  of  about  1 14s  tons  burthen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  igtk 
century  American  shipowners  had  laid  themselves  out  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Atlantic  trade,  from  which  the  British  Naviga- 
tion Act  did  not  debar  them.  With  this  aim,  ships  of  great 
sailing  power  and  carrying  capacity  were  constructed,  being 
provided  in  addition  with  ingenious  labour-saving  devices  which 
materially  enhanced  their  economy  in  woriung.  Successful  in 
their  attempts  on  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  Americans  now  set 
themselves  to  gain  predominance  in  the  trade  with  China,  for 
which  they  provided  vessels  of  unexampled  speed.  But  British 
owners,  put  upon  their  mettle,  eventually  succeeded  in  designing 
a  class  of  sailing  ship  superior  to  any  yet  constructed,  while  the 
advantages  of  steam  naxigation  were  now  proving  fatal  to 
American  sailing  vessds  in  the  AtUntic  (Cornewall-Jones). 
The  use  of  steam  was  becoming  general,  to  the  gmdual  displace- 
ment of  sailing  vessels,  thou)^  the  Australian  trade  for  som* 
considerable  time  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  sailing  sUps  of 
wide  renown.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  provision 
of  coaling  stations  on  the  long  sea  routes  eventually,  however, 
placed  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  carrying  trade  in  the  hand* 
of  the  steamship  owners,  the  principal  employment  for  large 
sailing  vessels  now  being  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Probably  in  great 
part  on  account  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  fuel  supplies,  the 
Cahfomian  wheat  trade,  and  the  guano  and  the  nitrate  trades  of 
the  South  Pacific,  are  thus  still  competed  for  by  sailing  vessels, 
some  of  them  of  remarkable  capacity.  For  some  year*  the 
possibilities  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  had  been  slowly  gaining 
recognition,  to  the  eventual  displacement  in  Great  Britain,  though 
not  in  the  United  States,  of  wooden  hulls.  Partly  as  the  restUt 
of  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Soolhem  stata  and  portly 
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owing  to  lli«  superior  advantages  o(  iron  bulls,  not  yet  constructed 
In  America,  the  United  Slates  now  further  lost  place  as  ocean 
carriers.  In  igoS  the  chief  employment  of  her  ocean  shipping 
mi  00  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  steady  increase  in  steam-propelled  vessels  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  many  coaling  stations  in  distant  ports,  with 
much  employment  of  shipping  to  supply  them.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  British  shipowners  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  piopcaals  to  repeal  the  navigation  acts,  and  in  spite 
of  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and  of  demands  that  the 
bill,  eventually  introduced,  should  at  least  require  reciprocity, 
in  1849  the  proposed  measure  became  an  act,  the  coastal  trade 
being  in  1854  similarly  thrown  open,  this  latter  measure  being 
induced  by  the  need  for  British  ships  and  seamen  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Crimean  War  (Lindsay).  Probably  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  about 
this  time,  and  to  the  further  employment  provided  for  shipping 
by  the  Crimean  War  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  direful  forebodings  of  British  owners  as  to  the  consequencos 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act  were  not  verified.  In  1856 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  its  appended  Declaration  pronounc«l, 
amongst  other  notaUe  clauses  affecting  maritime  .warfare,  the 
abolition  of  privateering.  To  this  great  treaty  most  of  the 
maritime  states  in  course  of  time  gave  their  adhesion,  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  however,  not  yet  being  signatories.  The 
altered  conditions  as  between  warships  and  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  disabilities  imposed  by  neutraUly  laws  have,  iiowevcr,  in 
themselves  done  very  much  to  render  privateering  as  formerly 
conducted  no  longer  possible.  But  the  Declaration,  notwith- 
standing, the  employment  of  duly  commissioned  merchant 
vessels  may  still  be  resorted  to  by  the  slate  for  the  destruction 
of  com  merce  and  for  other  belligerent  purposes. 

In  1858,  after  great  difficulty  and  outUy,  Brunei's  huge  ship 
the  *'  Great  Eastern"  was  floated  on  the  Thames.  The  vessel, 
having  a  length  of  679  ft.  and  a  burden  of  18,337  tons  gross  and 
13,344  tons  net  (Lloyd's  Register)  and  being  provided  with  six 
sail-carrying  masts,  was  furnished  both  with  a  screw  propdter 
and  with  paddles.  Ilighly  successful  as  an  engineering  enterprise, 
commercially  she  was  from  the  first  a  ruinous  failure.  Under 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  Atlantic  passenger  traffic, 
however,  the  size  of  steamships  steadily  and  continually  increased. 

In  1873,  as  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged  public  agitation  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Samuel  Plimsoll,  member  for  Derby,  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  allegations  that 
many  lives  were  lost  owing  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships. 
In  1876,  under  pressure  of  public  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Mr  Plimsoll,  an  amended  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was  passed 
(39  &  40  Vic.  c.  80),  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  knowingly 
send  a  ship  to  sea  unseaworthy,  and  requiring  a  loadline  to  be 
fixed  00  British  vessels,  the  line  to  be  indicated  on  ocean  going 
vessels  by  what  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Plimsoll  mark. 

The  opening  in  1869  of  the  Suez  Canal  created  a  revolution  in 
the  eastern  shipping  trade.  Year  by  year  steamships  increased 
greatly  in  number  and  in  burden.  With  improved  conditions  of 
steam  navigation  the  supplementary  use  of  sails  was  generally 
abandoned,  masts  being  retained  only  for  signalling  purposes  and 
as  attachments  for  cargo  hoists.  New  conditions  in  ship  con- 
struction, the  tommcrdal  demand  for  expedition  and  the  manu- 
facture of  new  articles  of  commerce  together  resulted  in  an 
increased  risk  of  fire  on  ships  both  at  sea  and  in  port,  with  great 
loss  primarily  to  underwriters,  more  especially  by  the  flooding 
of  holds  full  of  valuable  cargo.  To  overcome  this  danger  steam- 
ships are  being  increasingly  equipped  with  an  apparatus  which 
on  the  outbreak  of  fire  enables  the  holds  to  be  filled  with  a  fire- 
extinguishing  gas.  The  invention  and  adoption  of  refrigerating 
machinery  and  insuhted  holds  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  vast  trade  in  frozen  meat  and  perishable  produce. 

The  triumph  of  Germany  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  awoke 
in  the  Fatherland  a  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  which  greatly 
increased  the  population  of  her  manufacturing  areas.  The 
supplies  required  by  the  prosperous  industrial  popidations  and 
the  national  demand  for  raw  materials  for  the  manufactories, 


together  wilk  the  great  export  trade  lor  which  these  were  now 
laying  themselves  out,  filled  the  German  and  other  North  Sea 
ports  with  shipping.  Germany,  able  to  consume  whole  shiploads 
of  variousJoreign  products,  now  imported  these  direct  instead 
of  in  parcels  through  London  and  other  ports.  Unwilling  that 
the  profit  of  carrying  her  great  and  incrcising  trade  should  be 
reaped  by  foreign  bottoms,  Germany  turned  herself  to  shipowning 
and  shipbuilding,  and  with  remarkable  success.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  this  success  that  important  lines  of  German  steamships 
rapidly  grew  up  as  cocnpetitors  with  British  and  other  lines  in 
foreign  trades.  Both  in  bringing  home  raw  materials  and  in 
enabling  German  manufacturers  to  send  their  products  to 
foreign  consumers  at  low  rates  of  freight,  the  German  shipping 
was  now  greatly  increasing  the  national  prosperity.  In  return, 
the  state  neglected  nothing  which  would  promote  the  success  o{ 
its  industrial  centres  in  their  competition  for  foreign  markets, 
or  which  would  assist  the  development  of  the  "Jti""'!  shipping. 
Rates  of  carriage  from  inhind  centres  to  the  shipping  ports  were, 
in  the  case  of  goods  intended  for  shipment  by  German  vessels, 
considerably  reduced  by  the  state  railways;  and  whereas  iD 
Great  Britain  shipping  subsidies  or  subvention*  are  granted 
essentially  if  not  solely  for  services  to  be  rendered,  in  Germany 
the  graj\ling  of  subsidies  has  alsb  in  view  the  devek^meol  of  the 
national  shipping.  The  notable  growth  in  Germany's  trade  and 
shipping  Is  in  fact  believed  to  be  in  no  small  degree  attributable 
to  a  system  of  subsidies  to  shipping  in  conjunction  with  prefer- 
ential railway  rales  on  German  goods  despatched  for  ^pment 
under  "  through  "  bills  of  lading  under  the  national  flag. 

In  the  Far  East  also,  a  new  and  important  maritime  com- 
petitor has  sprung  up,  the  iaduslriol  and  commercial  awakening 
of  Japan  having  been  attended  by  the  creation  of  a  Japanese 
merchant  fleet  and  by  much  enterprise  in  the  national  ship- 
building. To  the  name  of  every  Japanese  merchant  vessel  is 
added  the  word  "  Ktaru,"  in  andcnt  times  a  ousculine  "  humility 
title,"  but  in  its  present  use  having  the  approximate  significaiioo 
of  "  dearest"  ot  "  esteemed," 

The  following  figures,  supplied  by  Lloyd's  Register,  recording  the 
number  and  tonna^  of  German  and  Ja^Moese  steamers  and  aaiHag 
vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  iflustraie  severally  the  recent 
Diaritioic  progress  of  the  two  countries  ^— 


Year. 

Germany. 

Japan.                  | 

No. 

Sailing  VcsseU  Net. 
Steamers  Gross. 

No. 

Sailing  Vessels  Net. 
Steamers  Gross. 

liitil 

187s 
1710 
S178 

1806 

Tons. 
1.5694" 

4.»i».'4S 

3.»39J7» 

»89 
1066 

Ms 

Tons. 
574,SS7 

I.«40,t77 

In  consequence  of  an  act  passed  by  the  French  govenunent  to 
grant  bounties  on  sailing  vessels  constructed  and  owned  in  France, 
the  owners  of  such  vessels  found  it  to  their  profit,  the  bounty 
being  assessed  on  distances  sailed,  to  engage  in  long  voyages, 
with  the  earning  of  freight  as  a  secondary  consideratioiL  This 
procedure  being  found  to  operate  prejudicially  on  the  freight 
earnings  of  sailing  vessels  generally,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Pacific  trade,  an  intenulional  meeting  of  the  owners  of  sailing 
vessels  was  held  at  Paris  in  1903,  with  the  result  of  the  fonnatioa 
of  the  Sailing  Ship  Owners*  International  Union  to  malntaia 
rates  of  freight,  French  owners  identifying  themselves  with  the 
measures  decided  on  by  the  imion  in  the  common  interest. 
Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  German  example,  certain  French 
steamship  companies  about  this  time  decided  10  grant  preferential 
combined  tariffs  on  goods  sent  from  inland  centres  of  production 
in  France  for  shipment  by  their  vessels,  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  owners  of  foreign  steamers  loading  for  simiUi  destina- 
tions at  French  ports. 

Early  in  1901  a  shipping  pool  or  "  combine  "  was  effected  is 
the  case  of  certain  important  British  steam  lines  engaged  in 
the  North  Athatic  tiadc.   The  combine,  iovolviitg  vast  capital 
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Tltacs,  «**  eapneeied  by  a  weQ-known  New  Yoric  businen  htxae 
Uigdy  intcraled  in  American  railways.  In  England  it  was 
anrioualy  attributed  to  a  resolve  ov  the  part  of  American  traders 
to  share  in  tbe  transport  of  the  national  trade;  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  lines  concerned  to  efifect  economies  by  a  consolidation 
of  management,  and  to  a  scheme  intended  to  bene&t  certain 
great  American  railways.  The  transaction  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  in  Great  Britain,  being  by  not  a  few  regarded  as  con- 
templating the  eventual  transfer  of  tbe  lines  to  American  owner- 
ship. And  indeed,  though  the  steamers  continued  to  be  under 
the  British  flag,  the  extent  to  which  they  remain  substantially 
under  British  ownership  cannot  be  aiRrmed.  It  was  stated  in 
iQoS  that  on  completion  of  its  building  programme  the  combined 
^eet  would  consist  of  zjs  vessels  of  together,  1,1:9,704  tons. 

The  general  adoption  of  steamships  in  place  of  sailing  vessels 
was  gradually  followed  by  their  separation  into  two  daues,  one 
devoted  to  a  fi«d  service  on  regular  lines  of  employment,  the 
other  to  promiscuous  trade.  The  former  dass  are  sow  known 
(omewhat  vaguely  as  "  liners,"  ranging,  however,  from  the 
first-class  mail  and  passenger  steamer  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
regular  cargo  steamer  on  the  other.  To  the  second  class  belong 
the  "  seekers  "  or  "  tramps "  which  come  and  go  wherever 
profitable  employment  oSen,  and  which  more  especially  lay 
themselves  out  to  be  chartered  to  carry  full  cargoes  of  coal, 
timber,  wheat,  nitrate,  jute  and  such  like.  These  vessels,  some 
oC  which  are  of  great  capacity,  are  frequently  in  competition 
irith  the  liners.  This  competition  sometime*  results  in  "  cut 
rates  "  of  freight,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  great  shipowning 
firms  and  companies.  With  the  establishment  of  regular  lines, 
moreover,  there  grew  up  competition  between  rival  lines,  with 
similar  results.  A  solution  was  found  by  the  creation  of  working 
agreements  between  rival  lines  at  agreed  rales  of  freight,  but 
the  lines  thus  associated  were  still  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
"  tramps  "  upon  what  tbe  liner  owners  regarded  as  their  privileged 
trade.  Fierce  conflicts  from  time  to  time  ensued,  with  great 
disturbance  of  the  freight  market  and  with  consequent  k>ss  or 
Inconvenience  to  the  merchants  themselves.  As  the  restdt, 
shipping  "  rings "  or  "  conferences*'  were  created  in  many 
trades,  the  owners  oi  the  liners  undertaking  to  provide  the  traders 
with  a  regular  service  accompanied  by  advantageous  conditions, 
whUat  the  traders  undertook  to  ship  only  by  the  conference 
tteamers.  In  order  to  ensure  this  support,  the  shipowners 
Instituted  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  under  which  each 
merchant,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  other  fixed  period,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  disrount  or  rebate  on  the  amount  of  freight  paid  by 
him  during  such  period,  provided  that  he  should  have  shipped  no 
goods  at  all  by  steamers  outside  the  conference,  the  discount  only 
to  be  paid  after  a  further  fixed  period, of  six  or  nine  months, 
during  which  time  also  he  should  rigidly  support  the  conference 
Ijnei.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  a 
merchant  is  exposed  to  forfeiture  of  the  rebate,  and  in  addition 
to  measures  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference lines.  Notwithstanding,  attempts  are  from  time  to  time 
nude  by  steamers  outside  the  ring  to  gain  admittance,  with  the 
consequence  of  occasional  freight  wars,  and  with  the  incidental 
result  that  goods  are  sometimes  carried,  for  example,  from 
Americs  to  a  Britiih  colony  at  lower  rates  of  freight  than  similar 
goods  manufactured  in  England.  Mainly  on  account  of  com- 
pUints  made  against  the  working  of  the  South  African  ring,  a 
British  royal  commission  was  in  1906  appointed  to  take  evidence 
and  repwt  upon  the  subject  generally. 

With  the  growth  of  populations  and  the  development  of  means 
of  transport,  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  great  increase  arose  both  in 
production  and  consumption,  and  competition  became  very  keen 
for  markets,  both  home  and  foreign.  In  this  competition  thcfost 
of  carriage  is  always  an  element  of  great  importance,  even  though 
the  fni^t  payment  may  bear  but  an  insigm'Gcant  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  carried.  For  in  modern  trade  rivalries  every 
penny  saved  in  charges  counts  with  the  importer,  and  if  goods 
of  a  similar  kind  can,  by  reason  of  lower  transport  charges,  be 
obtained  a  fraction  cheaper  from  one  industrial  centre  than  from 
ir,  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  preference  to  the  centre  or 


country  which  can  deliver  most  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  Trade 
follows  cheapness,  and,  with  the  world's  industrial  development, 
the  striving  for  cheapness  took  at  the  outset  the  form  of  economies 
in  production.  The  day  of  small  trade  with  large  profits  was 
passed,  and  producers  of  all  kinds  now  aimed  at  a  large  output 
at  diminished  cost,  and  contended  themselves  with  a  smaller 
ratio  of  profits  on  a  larger  business.  The  utmost  economy  was 
studied  with  a  view  to  successful  competition,  especially  in  over- 
seas markets;  and  in  this  struggle  for  the  cheapening  of  supplies 
the  cost  of  transport  became  an  important  element.  The  fact 
was  recognized  that  the  ship  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  con- 
nexion between  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  system  of 
"  through  "  bills  oJE  lading  was  introduced,  under  which  a  particu- 
lar steamer  line  or  railway  service  contracted  for  the  through- 
carriage  of  goods  in  conjunction  with  other  lines,  with  the  object 
and  effect  of  cheapening  the  transport  as  a  whole.  Individual 
shipowners,  in  order  to  obtain  cargoes  for  their  ships,  were  in 
turn  driven  to  devise  economics  in  transport,  with  the  result 
that  rates  of  freight  were  continually  reduced.  In  modern 
ocean  carriage  size  means  cheapness,  the  transport  of  a  given 
weight  of  cargo  being  cheaper  in  a  single  vesiiel  than  in  two 
vessels  each  of  half  the  size.  For  not  only  docs  this  concentra- 
tion of  carrying  power  effect  economy  of  oiBcers  and  crew,  with 
their  wages,  provisions  and  accommodation  space,  but  in  ship- 
building also  size  makes  for  cheapness.  Thus,  if,  for  example, 
two  steamers  each  carrying  3000  tons  will  cost  together  say 
£40,000,  a  single  vessel  of  equal  carrying  capacity  can  be  supplied 
for  £35,000.  Or,  put  another  way,  if  for  £40,000  two  steamers 
can  be  built  to  carry  between  them  40C0  tons,  for  the  same  sum 
a  single  vessel  can,  it  is  stated,  be  provided  to  carry  4700  tons. 
Consequently,  the  size  of  vessels  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and 
no  sooner  is  a  navigable  channel  at  much  cost  made  deep  enough 
for  the  great  vessels  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  port,  than  still 
larger  are  constructed,  and  shipowners  complain  anew  that  the 
harbour  depth  provided  is  insufficient.  The  constant  demand 
for  greater  depths  resulted  in  the  production  of  mammoth 
dredgers  of  which,  also,  the  size  and  power  are  continually 
increasing.  At  tbe  present  time  it  is  tbe  navigable  depth  of  ports 
and  canals,  and  the  need  of  adequate  dry  docks,  rather  than 
the  obtaining  of  cargoes,  which  are  the  controlling  factors  in 
the  size  of  great  ocean  vessels.  But  the  heavy  interest  on  the 
cajxtal  cost  of  these  vessels  and  their  working  expenses  call  for 
the  utmost  despatch  in  their  loading  and  discharge,  and  with 
the  simultaneous  arrival  of  several  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  the 
question  of  prompt  discharge  is  one  of  great  and  increasing 
diffictdty.  For  many  modem  steamers  will  carry  10,000  tons  of 
cargo,  and  some  a  great  deal  more;  so  th.at,  with  old-type 
railway  trucks  carrying  ordinarily  only  about  8  tons,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  discharge  of  the  ship,  equipped 
though  she  be  with  remarkable  facilities  for  landing  her  cargo 
and  assbted  by  discharge  into  barges,  is  impeded  owing  to 
deficiency  of  shore  clearance.  If  8  tons  be  taken  as  the  capacity 
of  an  onlinary  railway  truck  and  30  trucks  be  aHowed  to  a 
train,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  single  niodem  cargo  ship  will  require 
a  vast  procession  of  rolling  stock  to  clear  her  cargo.  A  single 
cargo  of  10,000  tons,  for  example,  will  require  some  i  J50  railway 
trucks  for  its  removal;  or,  allowing  6  yards'  length  to  the  truck, 
7500  yards  of  rolling  stock,  without  engines  and  vans.  And,  in 
fact,  congestion  of  shipping  owing  to  delays  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  bitter  complaint  in  the  case  of  certain  ports.  Trucks 
of  much  increased  capacity  are  now  being  introduced,  but  for 
various  reasons  tfieir  adoption  is  very  slow.  In  port  polemics 
the  argument  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  backwardness  of  this 
or  that  port  will  result  in  the  trade  being  driven  elsewhere: 
the  ships,  it  is  said,  will  remove  it.  But  the  ship  is  but  the  blind 
instrument  of  trade,  to  come  and  go  where  and  as  trade  calls 
it.  The  ship  will,  however,  sooner  or  later  require  a  higher  rate 
of  freight  for  ports  of  slow  despatch,  and  this  increased  expense 
in  transport  will  undoubtedly  operate  in  favour  of  rival  ports. 
For  the  ports  themselves  are  but  stepping-stones  to  or  from  a 
market  or  industrial  centre,  and  the  market  will  always  select 
the  cheapest  route  for  its  trade. 
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and  inhnd  dt;,  and  thcRfore  (helped  bjr  the  fatteM 
Competition  for  freight)  and  competition  for  panengefi,  tlian 
are  the  great  and  beneficent  forces  which  are  silently  but  ine- 
sistibly  developing  the  dup,  while  insurance  and  rlj^^rVi^ifm 
are  the  potent  handmaids  oC  this  competition. 

Number  and  Tonnage  trf  SUamers  and  SttSiuf  VtsieU  (flf  looteai 
and  upwards)  belonpni  to  various  eoraUr%e*  as  rocorM  m  lla 
1908  Edition  of  Uojd^s  Register  or  Book, 


Country. 


VeueU. 


Tonnace. 

(Net  (or  Snling 

Vcaieia  and  Gms 

for  Sccamen.) 


With  the  increase  of  popnlatiaia  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
development  of  new  countries,  the  transport  of  emigrants  and 
of  travellers  for  business  and  for  pleasure  became  a  highly 
important  and  lucrative  source  of  employment  for  steam  ship- 
ping. It  is  now  indeed  becoming  a  common  practice  on  the  part 
of  ocean  steamship  companies  to  employ  a  surplus  or  superseded 
vessel  of  their  fleet  solely  in  carrying  holiday  tourists  to  a  succes- 
sion o{  foreign  ports.  In  regular  traffic  the  demand  for  increased 
(peed  and  greater  security  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  ocean 
travellers  resulted  in  the  competitive  evolution  of  passenger 
steamers  of  dimensions  and  draught  which  create  an  increasing 
strain  on  port  and  dock  authoritUs. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  conchided  without  mention  of  the 
important  part  played  in  the  evolution  of  modem  shippmg  by 
the  system  of  marine  insurance  and  by  the  rules  of  classification. 
For  the  cost  of  insurance  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profits  of  the 
shipowners,  and  only  by  providing  ve^els  of  the  best  construction 
and  maintaining  their  reputation  can  owners  gain  the  advantage 
of  low  insurance  rates.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  the  merchants 
also,  to  whom  insurance  premiums  are  a  no  less  serious  con- 
sideration; vessels  of  the  highest  class  and  reputation  arc  insisted 
on  with  a  view  to  cheap  cargo  insurance,  inferior  ships  being 
consequently  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rules  of  construction  and  classification  of  the  Sodety 
of  Lloyd's  Register  (a  body  altogether  distinct  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Lloyd's)  are  most  exacting,  and  any  f^urc  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  Register  or  "  Book,"which,moreover,arein 
a  constant  state  of  sdentilic  evolution,  may  involve  withdrawal  of 
the  vessel's  class,  a  result  which  would  be  fatal  to  her  cheap  in- 
surance as  well  as  to  her  employment  in  successful  competition  for 
freights.  With  its  skilled  surveyors  at  foreign,  colonial  and  home 
ports,  the  great  sodety  offers  every  fKility  for  the  classing  of  the 
whole  world's  shipping.and       .jf„„aer  and  Tonnate  rf  Steamers  and  Sattint  Vessels  retislered  in  the  United  Kintdom.  IsU  of  Uan  and 


United  IGnsdom     .       .       .-      . 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonics  (A) 
United  Statn  (B)    . 
Germany  ......'. 

Norway  '  ,       ,;,.-. 
Fnuice      ••*.,. 
Italy 

iapan  (Steamers  only)  . 
tuMia(C)       .       .       .      .      . 
Sweden   '  .,      '.       .      '*       »      . 
Spain  ..,'... 
Holland     .•....', 
Denmark  ....'.. 


9.5+2 
".S63 
3,4«0 
2.178 
2,148 
1,517 
t«* 
865 
1,381 
1,542 

pS 
87a 


I7J«8J5« 

w^ 

1,285,225 

X,  140. 1 77 

974^J7 

70M78 
876.620 
733.790 


N.B. — The  figures  of  the  official  or  Board  of  Trade  returns,  owing 
to  their  inclusion  oi  vessels  below  100  tons,  differ  more  or  less  inddy 
from  the  totals  as  appearing  in  Lloyd's  Register. 

(A)  Wooden  colonial  'vessels  trading  od  toe  Great  Lakes  of  Nofth 
America  aie  not  included.  (B)  Tmse  6gurea  only  imilude  sea- 
Roifw  vessels  and  iron  and  steel  vessels  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
VC)  These  figures  do  not  loclude  sailing  vessels  registered  in  soutfaeni 
Russia. 

The  following  table  Ulustratet  the  grovih  and  progrm  of  BritIA 
home  shipping: — 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

TotaL                         1 

Ko. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage.              | 

.Net, 

Grow. 

Net. 

Grnn. 

Net. 

Gnm. 

■830 
1S40 
1850 
igSo 
1870 
l8«o 
1890 
1900 
1907 

298 

Jl\ 
2,000 
3.178 
5.247 
7,410 
9.ao9 
11J94 

454.327 

I.H2.934 
2,723,468 
5.042.517 
7,207,610 
10,023,700 

8.095.370 
11,816,924 
16,513,800 

18.876 
21,883 

23,189 
19,938 
14.181 

2,i7'.253 

3!396',6S9 
4,204,360 
4.577.855 
3.851.045 
3,936,021 
2,096,498 
1,461,490 

3.0J5.'3« 

2,247,228 
1,575.900 

191174 
22,654 

S467 
25.185 

I9I9S2 
31,043 

2,768:H2 

J« 
5.600,789 
6,574.513 
7,978,538 
9,304,108 
11485,190 

11,150.506 
14,064.152 
18,089,700 

foreign  as  well  as  British 
owners  arc  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  Book's  re- 
quirements. Consequently, 
amongst  the  various  factors 
making  for  improved  con- 
struction and  the  greater 
safety  of  shipping,  the 
beneficent  influence  of 
Lloyd's  Register  occupies 
a  foremost  place. 

But  the  various  factors 
or  forces  which  make  for 
the  evolution  of  shipping 
may  all  be  summed  up 
under  the  word  "competition,",  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  machinery  both  of  insurance  and  classification.  These 
factors  operate,  however,  in  different  ways.  Thus,  while 
insurance  and  classification  make  most  for  ships'  increased 
safety,  the  desiro  for  profitable  freights  tends  continu- 
ally to  their  greater  size.  But  making  also  for  increased  size, 
and  in  addition  for  the  many  improvements  and  inventions 
which  result  in  luxury  and  comfort  at  sea,  the  vast  influence  of 
the  ocean  passenger  is  conspicuous.  For,  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  encumbrance  to  be  made  room  for  on  a  cargo  ship,  the  modern 
age  of  travel  has  rendered  him  a  vast  source  of  profit.  The 
M  position  is  reversed,  and  now  fast-steaming  hotels  are  built 
for  ocean  traveUers,  in  which  cargo  occupies  a  secondary  place, 
which  only  merchandise  able  to  pay  highly  for  the  costly  advan- 
tage of  a  speedy  voyage  can  afford  to  occupy.  The  growth  of 
the  passenger  traffic  and  the  demand  of  travellers  for  routes  the 
most  direct  is,  in  turn,  creating  or  developing  ports  which  have 
small  regard  to  cargo  considerations,  and  involving  the  ports, 
both  old  and  new,  <M  the  various  maritime  states  in  a  keen  and 
costly  competition  for  the  great  passenger  steamers.  This 
competition  is  further  enhanced  by  railway  lines  at  rivalry  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  ocean  passenger  and  for  the  more  valuable 
OMrcbtDdiM  able  to  pay  high  rates  (or  speed  between  ocean  port 


Channd  Islands  on  31st  of  December  of  various  Years.    {O^ieiat  Returns  of  tSe  Board  of  Trade.) 


(D.O.) 

SHmON,  MOTBBR.  a  witch  and  prophetess  who  is  suppoicd 
to  have  lived  in  early  Tudor  times.  'There  is  no  really  tnnt* 
worthy  evidence  as  to  her  ever  having  existed,  but  ttaditioa  bu 
it  that  her  maiden-name  was  Ursula  Southill,  Sowthiel  or  Southid, 
and  her  parents  were  peasants,  living  near  the  Droi^iiiig  WeO, 
Knaresborough,  Yorkshire.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  unootain, 
but  it  is  placed  about  1486-1488.  Her  mother,  Agatha  SonthOl, 
was  a  reputed  witch,  and  Ursula  from  her  infancy  was  regarded 
by  the  neighbours  as  "  the  Devil's  child."  The  giri's  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  superstitions.  Richard 
Head  in  his  Life  and  DeaOt  oj  Uolktr  SUptm  (16S4)  says,  "  the 
body  was  of  indifferent  height,  her  head  was  long,  with  sharp 
fiery  eyes,  her  nose  of  an  incredible  and  tmproportioiate  length, 
having  many  crooks  and  tunings,  adorned  with  many  strange 
pimples  of  divers  colours,  as  red,  blue  and  dirt,  which  like  vapoun 
of  brimstone  gave  such  a  lustre  to  her  affrighted  ^KCtaton  bi  the 
dead  time  of  the  night,  that  one  of  them  confessed  several  timei 
in  my  bearing  that  her  nurse  needed  no  other  light  to  aisist  bar 
in  her  duties  "  Allowing  for  the  absurdity  of  this  account,  it 
certainly  seems  (if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  so-caBed 
authorities)  that  the  child  was  phenomenally  plain  and  deforaed. 
While  still  at  school  she  became  known  as  a  prophetess.  When 
about  twenty-foor  she  married  a  builder  of  York,  Tobias  ShintoA. 
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flu  mm  iininllwl|»ntilnihifciiHodowiAC«dfa«lWbh«]r, 
Ihe  duke  of  SoSoik,  Locd  P«fcy  and  other  aen  |i«QaiiiUBt  at  tte 
coon  of  Heniy  VIU.  Thne  h  a  tnditiaB  that  oa  one  occuiaD 
the  abbot  of  Bevcrlqr,  amiout  to  bwatigate  tha  c*M  for  hiaadf , 
viiked  Mother  SUptoi'a  cottage  diiguiied,  aad  that  no  aooncr 
had  he  kaodted  than  the  old  Iranian  called  oot  "  Come  in,  Mr 
Abbot,  for  jroa  are  not  lo  modi  dufalaed  bat  the  fox  nay  be 
(een  thnw^  tbe  iheap^  Ma."  She  is  laid  to  have  died  at 
Clifton,  Yorkshire,  in  1561,  and  was  buried  then  or  at  Shipton. 
Her  whole  histoiy  rests  on  the  flimsiest  authority,  but  her 
alkged  prophecies  have  had  from  the  17th  century  until  quite 
recently  an  cztrsoidinary  hold  on  the  popular-  imtgiiiatinn 
In  Stoait  tines  all  ranks  of  aodety  believed  In  her,  and 
lefcrring  to  her  supposed  foretelling  of  the  Great  Fire,  Fepys 
relates  that  when  Prince  Rupert  heard,  whik  saSisg  up  the 
Thamea  on  the  10th  of  October  1666,  of  the  outbreak  «f  the 
fire  "  all  he  said  was,  '  now  Shipton'a  prophecy  was  out.' " 
One  of  her  ptophedsa  wti  auppoaed  to  have  nmaced  Teevd, 
Somcnet,  with  an  earthquake  and  flood  in  1879,  and  so  con- 
vinced were  the  peasantry  of  the  truth  of  her  pregnosticatfena 
that  hundreds  moved  from  their  cottages  on  the  eve  of  the 
opccted  disaster,  while  spectators  swaiiiieU  in  f mm  aU  quarteia 
of  the  comty  to  see  the  town's  destmction.  The  aiggcstion 
that  Mother  Shipton  had  foretold  the  end  of  tbe  world  in  18S1 
was  the  cause  of  the  most  poignant  alarm  throughoat  rural 
England  in  that  yea^,  the  people  rtesrrting  their  housei,  and 
spending  tlie  night  in  prayer  b  tiw  ficlda,  churchea  and  chapels. 
This  latter  allet^  prophecy  was  one  of  a  aerks  of  forgeries  to 
which  Charles  Hindley,  who  reprinted  fai  it62  a  garbled  venion 
of  Hichaid  Head's  L^t,  omfessed  in  1871. 

Stt  RiclHud  Head.  Life  and  Dmik  *f  iiallur  Skipltm  (Lmiaa, 
«684);  Ufe,  Dealk  md  Ikt  nJult  of  itt  WoniafiU  Pnphtcia  tf 
USXtr  Slnpum,  Otltarllltrn  rro^l<tas  (Leedi,  1869):  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Molker  SMfltn  imtsHiaUd  (London,  1881);  /«iini.  c4 
Brit.  Aniata.  Atuc  xix.  308.  Ilalhtr  ShipUm'l  ani  NvUHt 
frofiedtt,  with  an  introduction  by  S.  Baker  (London,  1797)- 

8HIRAZ,  the  ca|rital  of  the  province  of  Fan  in  Fersla,'situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  In  99*  36'  N.,  53*  ss"  E ,  at  an  elevation  of 
$100 ft,  ts6 m. by rgad N.E. by E. from Bushire (mm. direct). 
According  to  Eastern  avthorfties  Shirax  was  founded  in  a.d.  693 
by  Mahommed  b.  Yusuf  Thakefi,  •  brother  of  the  famous  Hajjaj. 
It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the  Petsan  Gulf  through  lofty 
and  diffienU  monntabi  passes  (highest  7400  ft.)  and  on  the  north 
fhnmgh  chains  of  hiUs  which  separate  the  phiin  of  Shhsa  from 
fliat  of  Mervdaaht,  when  the  ruins  of  RtsepoUs  are.  It  is 
sntounded  by  a  k>w  mud  wall  flanked  by  towers,  and  a  dry 
ditch,  and  measures  about  4  m.  in  circumference.  Then  are 
six  gates.  The  town  is  divided  fait*  eleven  quarters  (malulkk), 
one  of  which  is  ezdusivdy  inhabited  by  Jews  and  called  Mahalleh 
Yahudi.  The  population  of  Shirax  is  estimated  at  60,000,  but 
k  1S84  It  was  53,607,  of  which  1970  were  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Shirax  are,  in  genera],  small,  and  the  streets  narrow.  A  great 
baaur,  built  by  Kerim  Khan  Zend,  forms  an  exception  to  this ; 
It  is  about  500  yds.  in  length  and  has  a  vaulted  roof  32  ft.  high, 
and  contains  many  spacious  shops  well  supplied  with  goods  and 
•latdiandise.  There  are  many  mosques,  the  most  notable  being 
the  old  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  SaRarid  raler  Amr  b.  Leith  in 
894,  now  hi  a  state  of  rabi ;  the  new  Jama,  geneisUy  called  Masjed 
I  Nau;  the  New  Meaque,  built  by  Aubeg  S'sd  b.  Zengi,  c.  iioo ; 
and  the  Jama  i  Vakil,  built  by  Kcrim  Khan  Zend  in  1766. 
Shins  still  possesses  the  title  "  Dar  ul  Um,"  the  "  Seat  of  Know- 
ledge," and  has  many  colleges  {madnsseh),  the  oldest  being  the 
MansDrieh  built  fai  1478  by  Seyed  Sadr  ed  din  Mahommed 
Oashteki;  the  Hashimiydi  and  Nizamieh  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  <7th  century,  the  allege  aiUed  M.  i  Agha  Baba  was  begun 
by  Kerim  iChan  Zimd,  e.  t76o,  but  finidied  hi  1S13  by  A^a 
Baba  Khan  MaxanderanL  Of  the  twenty  caravanseniis,  or 
more,  which  Shirax  has,  the  oldest  is  that  called  C^r  Chiragh  Ali, 
bttSt  in  1678.  There  are  several  shrines  of  Imam-tadehs,  the 
Boat  venerated  and  rich  being  that  of  Seyed  Amir  Ahmed, 
oommonly  known  as  Shah  Chiragh,  a  son  of  Milsl  Klxim,  the 
seventh  Imam  of  the  Shiites.  It  was  bnQt  e.  1240  by  Atabeg 
Ala  Bekr.   Two  o<  Shah  Chinifh'a  btothers  and  a  nephew  also 


have  their  grave*  at  Sites.  WMda  the  taiwB  and  in  doat 
pmaimity  to  it  are  many  pleasant  gardeni  (ta|i),  among  then 
the  B.  Jdaa  Nsna  (Kerfan  Khan  1766),  where  C  J.  Riih,  Britiiii 
resident  at  Bagdad  and  exploier  of  BahyloD  and  Kutdlstaa, 
died  on  the  jth  of  October  ttsi,  and  tbe  adjaining  B.  i  Nan 
(iai^;B.iTakfat  t  K*Jar(ballt  1087  by  Atabeg  Kanjdi  under 
the  Seljuk  Malik  Shah;  lestoced  1794  by  order  of  Agha  Mahom- 
med Khan,  the  first  Kajar  mler);  B.  i  Dilgusha  (rcatorad  1785), 
ftc.  Ckiae  to  the  last-mentioned  garden  is  the  SadiyA,  an 
eodosore  with  the  tomb  of  the  cetehnted  poet  ffadi,  and  in  > 
cemetoy  near  the  northem  side  of  the  town  stands  the  Hafixiyeh, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  likewise  celebrated  poet  Hafix,  a  ssrcophagus 
made  of  ydiow  Yexd  marble  with  two  of  the  poet's  ode*  beauti' 
fully  fhiifWfd  In  relief  in  a  number  of  elegant  panels  apon  itslid. 
A  fme  view  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtafaied  from  the  nartoir 
pass  (Mag),  which  leads  into  the  Shirax  pfedn  a  mfle  or  two  north 
of  the  dty,  and  "  so  ovcrwiiclned  with  astonisliaRnt  at  the 
beauty  of  the  panorama  is  the  wayfarer  expected  to  be,  that  even 
the  pasa  takea  iu  nameof  Tang  i  AOahu  Akhar,  the  ^as  of  Cod 
is  Most  Great,  from  the  expressioa  that  is  supposed  to  leap  to  hi* 
lips  as  he  gaaes  npon  the  colrandng  spectacle  "  (Curson). 

The  moat  noted  product  of  Shirax  It  its  irine  made  from  tht 
fanoos  gnpea  of  the  Khnllar  vineyards,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Shirax, 
but  only  a  very  amall  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  and  religioot 
scnpies  ttfll  prevent  itt  mannfacture  on  a  large  scale.  The 
dimate  of  Shirax  it  agreeable  and  heahhy  in  the  winter,  but 
anhealthy  hi  the  spring  and  summer.  July  is  die  hottcat  monlb 
with  a  Bsan  tenpenture  of  85*,  February  the  coldest  with  47*. 
The  lowest  tempientar*  observed  daring  a  number  of  yean 
wsa  ai*,  the  Ugheet  113*,  showing  a  di^rence  of  92*  between 
extremes.  The  mean  annual  tempentoe  is  6j*.  Earthquake* 
an  of  Iiequent  occuirence;  those  in  modem  times  which  caused 
great  loss  of  Dte  and  destruction  of  property  happened  in  1814 
and  t853.  Shirax  is  the  residence  of  a  Btitlsh  consul  (since  1903) 
and  has  post  and  telegraph  ofiices.  On  a  hill  adjoiaJng  the 
Dilgusha  garden  stand  the  ruins  of  an  oM  castle  known  ss 
KaTah  i  Bender  (a  corruption  of  Fahn-dar),  with  two  wells  hewn 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.     (A.  H.-S.)    ' 

AlllHli.  a  river  of  East  Central  Africa,  the  only  tributary  dt 
the  Zambezi  navigable  fn>m  the  sea.  The  Shirt  (length  about 
370  m.)  issues  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Lake  Nyosa  and 
almost  immediately  enters  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  called 
Molombe  or  (Pa-Malombe),  18  m.  broad  and  12  or  13  m.  long. 
A  shifting  bar  of  sand  obstructs  the  end  of  Molombe  nearest 
Nyasa,  but  does  not  prevent  navigation.  Bdow  Malombc  the 
bed  of  the  Shirt  deepens.  The  river  flows  through  a  mountainoul 
country,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  Zambezi  valley  forms  rapids 
and  cataracts,  rendering  its  middle  coarse  for  a  distance  of  60  m. 
unna«ig&ble.  The  most  southern  and  the  finest  of  these  cataracts 
is  called  the  Murchison  Cataract  or  Falls,  after  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  the  geologist,  who  I'dcnllficd  himself  during  the  mid- 
Victorian  epoch  with  geographical  exploration  in  Africa.  In 
passing  the  cataracts  the  Shirf  falls  1 300  ft.  From  the  station 
called  Kalunga,  a  short  distance  below  the  cataracts,  shallow- 
draught  steamers  can  navigate  the  river  when  in  flood  (January- 
March)  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  CUnde  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  About  130  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Zambezi  the  Shiri  is  Joined  from  tbe  east 
by  a  smaller  stream,  the  Ruo  river,  whose  headwaters  rise  in 
Mount  Mhmje.  At  the  Junction  of  the  Ruo  and  Shirt  is  the  town 
of  Chiromo,  and  here  Is  an  cxlcnsivc  swampy  region  and  game 
reserve  known  as  the  Elephant  Marsh.  TTie  scenery  of  the 
lower  Shir{  Is  very  picturesque,  the  spurs  of  the  plateau  forming 
bold,  rocky  crags  overhanging  tbe  water.  The  river  b  studded 
with  sraaU  islands  usually  covered  by  thick  grass.  A  little 
before  the  Zambezi  is  reached  the  country  becomes  flat.  The 
Shirt  jobis  the  main  river  in  about  35*  15'  E.,  17"  50'  S.,  at  a 
point  where  the  Zambezi  is  of  great  width  and  presents  in  the 
dry  season  many  narrow  winding  channelt,  not  more  than  3  ft. 
deep,  with  intervening  sandl>anks. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Shirt  it  <n  Portuguese  territory:  the 
opper  part  is  fai  the  British  Nyssaland  Protectorate,  to  vdiicb  H 
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it  the  natural  highway.  At  the  lotmt  point  in  British  territory, 
on  the  west  banli  of  tiie  river,  ia  Port  Herald,  whence  a  railway 
runs  past  Chiromo  to  Blantyre.  Delow  Bort  Herald  the  Sfairi 
is  navigable  all  the  year  round. 

See  Zaiibizi  and  BaitisH  Cehtsai.  ArucA. 

8BIRB.  one  of  the  larger  administrative  diviaieat,  tn  Great 
Britain,  now  generally  synonymous  with  "  county  "  (f .«.),  but 
the  word  is  still  used  of  smaller  dlstncts,  such  as  RichnomUure 
and  HaUamshiie  in  Yorkshire,  Norhamshire  and  Hexhamsbire 
in  Northumberland.  The  An|^Saxon  shire  (O.Eng.jnr)  was  an 
administrative  division  next  above  the  hundred  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  ealdorman  and  the  sheriff  (the  shiie-reeve).  The 
wordsc>r,accordingtoSkeat(£<]rm.D>(l,i9io),  meant  originally 
oSkx,  charge,  administration;  thus  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  8th 
ceotuiy  (WrigfatrWiilcker,  AnifthSaxaM  aniOU  Ek^k  Voeatit- 
leria,  1884,  40-31)  is  fbiind  tncaraUo,  ttiir.  Skeat  compare* 
O.  Ettg.  tdrian,  to  distribute,  appoint,  Ger.  AMrrmotte',  steward. 
The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  connects  it  with  "  shear"  and 
"  share,"  and  makes  the  original  meaning  to  have  been  a  ptit 
cutofL 

SHIRUT  (or  Sbexley),  SIR  AMTHONT  (1565.^  r6js), 
Entjish  travdier,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley 
(i54>-i6i3),  of  Wiston,  Sussex,  who  was  a  member  o{  padia- 
ment  during  the  reigns  of  Eiizatieth  and  James  I.  and  who  was 
hesvOy  in  debt  when  he  died  in  October  1612.  Shirley's  im- 
prisonment in  160J  was  an  important  event  as  ia  ooosequence 
thereof  the  House  of  Commons  successfully  asserted  one  of  its 
privileges — freedom  of  its  members  from  arrest.  Educated  at 
Oxford  Anthony  Shirley  gained  some  military  experience  with 
the  English  troops  in  the  Ncthcriands  and  also  during  an  expedi- 
tion to  Normandy  In  1 591  under  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  related  to  his  wife,  Fiances  Vernon;  about  tliis  time 
he  was  Icnighted  by  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.  of  France), 
a  proceeding  which  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  own 
sovereign  and  a  short  imprisonment  In  1596  be  conducted  a 
predatory  expedition  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  then 
across  to  Central  America,  but  owing  to  a  mutiny  he  returned 
to  london  with  a  single  ship  In  1597.  In  1598  he  led  a  few 
English  volunteers  to  Italy  to  take  part  in  a  dispute  over  the 
possession  of  Ferrara;  this,  however,  had  been  accommodated 
when  he  reached  Venice,  and  he  decided  to  jourpcy  to  Persia 
with  the  twofold  object  of  promoting  trade  between  England  and 
Persia  and  of  stirring  up  the  Persians  against  the  Turks.  He 
obtained  money  at  Constantinople  and  at  Aleppo,  and  was  very 
.well  received  by  the  shah.  Abbas  the  Great,  who  made  him  a 
mina,  or  prince,  and  granted  certain  trading  and  other  rights  to 
an  Christian  merchants.  Then,  as  the  shah's  representative, 
be  returned  to  Europe  and  visited  Moscow,  Prague,  Rome  and 
other  cities,  but  the  English  government  would  not  allow  him  to 
return  to  bis  own  country.  For  some  time  be  was  in  prison  in 
Venice,  and  in  1(05  he  went  to  Prague  and  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  on  a  mission  to  Morocco;  afterwards  he 
went  to  Lisbon  and  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  welcomed  very 
warmly.  The  king  of  Spain  appointed  him  the  admiral  of  a  fleet 
which  was  to  serve  in  the  Levant,  but  the  only  result  of  his 
extensive  preparations  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Mitylcne.  After  tliis  he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Shirley,  who  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  died  at 
Madrid  some  time  after  163  5. 

Sir  Anthony's  elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  (i5$4-e.  i6>o), 
was  knighted  while  serving  in  Ireland  under  Sir  William  Fitz- 
wiUiam  in  1 589.  In  i6ox  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  patUament, 
but  his  time  was  mainly  passed  in  seeking  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  his  family  by  piratical  expeditions.  In  January  1603 
he  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  he  was  only  released  from  bis 
captivity  at  Constantinople  in  December  1605..  One  of  his  sons 
was  Heiuy  Shiriey  (d.  1627  )  the  dramatist,  who  was  murdered  in 
London  on  the  3Tst  of  October  1627,  and  one  of  his  grandsons 
was  Thomas  Shiriey  (1638-1678),  the  physician  and  writer. 

Sir  Anthony's  younger  brother.  Sir  Robert  Shiriey  (c.  1581- 
1628),  went  with  his  brother  to  Persia  in  159S,  remaining  in  that 
country  when  the  latter  returned  to  Europe  in  1399.    Having 


married  a  Circaniaalady  he  stayed  in  Foaia  oatS  iteC  when  tta 
ihah  sent  him  iw  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Jamci  L  and  to  other 
European  princes;  after  visiting  Cracow,  Prague,  Florence 
Rome  and  Madrid,  he  reached  England  in  ifiii  and  bad  as 
interview  with  the  king.  In  1613  he  went  again  to  Persia,  bat 
in  i6is  he  returned  to  Europe  and  resided  for  some  yean  is 
Madrid.  Hit  third  journey  to  Persia  waa  undertaken  in  1627, 
but  toon  after  reaching  that  country  he  died  at  Kaivin  on  tlw 
tjLh  of  July  162S. 

Sir  Anthony  Shirley  UTote:  Sir  Anlbany  Shertcy:  kit  Relation  ef 
ku  Travels  into  Persia  (1613),  the  original  manuscript  of  which  is  in 
ihl-  BodlL'ian  Library  at  Oxford.  There  arc  in  existence  five  or  more 
ao  ounts  of  Shirley  5  adventures  in  Persia,  and  the  account  of  his 
exix-ilition  in  1596  is  published  in  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages  and  Oii- 
empties  (1809-1812).  See  also  The  Three  Brothers;  Traveit  atU 
Aiicnlures  of  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Thomas  Skertey  in 
Persia.  Russia,  Turkey  and  Spain  (London,  1825):  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Tte  Skertey  Brothers  (1848),  and  the  Bamc  vnter's  Stemmata  SkirUiana 
(1841,  again  1873). 

IHIRLEY  (or  Sbsbut),  JAMB  (t596-t6«6),  tagUk 
dramatist,  waa  bom  h>  London  in  September  1 396.  He  belonged 
to  the  great  period  d  F.nglish  dramatic  Hterature,  but,  in  Lainb^ 
words,  he  "  daimt  a  place  among  the  worthiet  of  tUt  period, 
not  to  much  foe  any  tnntcendent  genius  In  himteU,  at  that  fca 
wat  the  last  ei  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  ncariy  thctatnt 
language  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feetingt  knd  noUons  in  common." 
His  career  of  playwriting  extended  from  1625  to  the  supprcssioa 
of  stag*  plays  by  parliament  in  1641.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taykns'  school,  St  John's  CoDege,  Oxford,  and 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  ia  at 
before  161S.  His  first  poem,  Eckt,  ar  Hu  Unfartaiult  Lain 
(of  which  no  copy  is  known,  but  which  is  probably  the  same  at 
tfarcitsus  of  r646),  wat  published  in  i6>l.  Afttr  prooctdlnt 
to  M.  A.  he  wat,  Wood  says, "  a  minister  of  God's  word  in  or  neat 
St  Albans."  In  consequence  apparently  of  his  conversion  to  tha 
Roman  Catholic  faith  he  left  his  living,  and  was  master  of  St 
Albans  grammar  tchool  from  i(Sij-t62$.  Hit  first  play,  Lm» 
Triekt,  tecmt  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  teaching  at  St 
Albani.  Heremovedin  1625  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  Cray't 
Inn,  and  for  eighteen  yean  from  that  time  he  wat  a  prolifie 
writer  for  the  stage,  producing  more  than  thirty  regular  plays, 
tragedies  and  oomediet,  and  showing  no  sign  of  ohausrion  wbea 
a  stop  was  put  to  his  occupation  by  the  Puritan  edict  of  x&4t. 
Shirley's  sympathies  were  with  the  king  in  his  disputes  with 
parliament  and  he  received  marks  of  special  favour  from  tha 
queen.  He  made  a  hitter  attack  On  Fryanc;  who  had  attacked 
the  stage  in  Histrwmastix\  and,  when  in  1634  a  special  masquo 
was  presented  at  Whitehall  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  a  practical  reply  to  Frynne,  Shirley  supplied  the  text — Tk* 
Triumph  tj  Ptau.  Between  1636  and  1640  Shiriey  went  to 
Ireland,  under  the  patronage  apparently  of  the  ead  of  KildarcL 
Three  or  four  of  bit  playt  were  produced  by  his  friend  John 
Ogilby  in  Dublin  in  the  theatre  in  Werburgh  Street,  the  first 
ever  built  in  Ireland  and  at  the  time  of  Shidey't  vitit  only  one 
year  old.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  teemt  to  have  served  with 
the  cad  of  Newcastle,  but  when  the  king's  fortunes  began  to 
decline  he  returned  to  London.  He  owed  something  to  the 
kindness  o(  Thomas  Stanley,  hot  supported  himself  chiefly  by 
teaching,  publishing  some  educational  works  under  the  Common- 
wealth. Besides  tbcse  he  published  during  the  period  of  dramatic 
eclipse  four  smaU  volume*  oi  poems  and  plays,  in  1646,  1653, 
lijS  and  1659.  He  "  was  a  drudge"  for  Ogilby  in  his  translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyucy,  and  survived  into  the  reign  of 
Charies  II.,  but,  though  some  of  his  comedies  were  revived,  be 
did  not  again  attempt  to  write  for  the  stage.  Wood  says  that  he 
and  his  second  wife  died  of  fright  and  exposure  after  the  great 
fire,  and  were  buried  at  St  Gilet't4a-t]ie-Fidds  on  the  tgth  of 
October  166^ 

Shirley  was  bom  to  great  dramatic  wealth,  and  be  handled 
it  freely.  He  constructed  his  own  plots  out  of  tlie  abundance  ot 
materials  that  had  been  accumulated  during  thirty  years  of 
unexampled  dramatic  activity.  He  did  not  attain  after  novelty 
of  situation  or  character,  but  worked  with  confident  ease  and 
buoyant  copiousness  on  the  familiar  lines,  contriving  sitiialiona 
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and  exhibiting  characters  after  types  whose  effectiveness  on  the 
stage  bad  been  proved  by  ample  experience.  He  spoke  the  same 
language  with  the  great  dramatists,  it  is  true,  but  this  grand  style 
is  sometimes  employed  for  the  arti&cial  elevation  of  commonplace 
thought.  "  Clear  as  day  "  becomes  in  this  manner  "  day  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than  this  cunning";  while  the  proverb  "  Still 
waters  run  deep  "  is  ennobled  into — 

"The  shallow  rivers  glide  away  with  nolac —  ' 
The  deep  arc  silent." 
The  violence  and  exaggeration  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
left  him  untouched.    His  scenes  are  ingeniously  conceived,  his 
characters  boldly  and  clearly  drawn;  and  he  never  falls  beneath  a 
high  level  of  stage  effect. 

•  Shirley's  tragedies  are:  The  MaUei  Revenge  (acted,  1626;  printed, 
1639);  Tke  fraylor  (licensed.  1631;  printed,  lej.'j),  which  Dyce 
reckoned  as  Shirley's  best  tragedy;  Love's  CrucUie  (1631 ;  printed, 
1640);  The  Duke's  Mistris  (.ictcd,  1636:  printed.  1638);  Tlit 
i'o/i/irion  (acted,  1639:  printed,  1655);  r/r«  CorrfrW  (acted,  1641 ; 
printed,  1652),  a  good  example  ol  Shirley's  later  style,  and  char- 
acterized by  Edmund  Gossc  as  perhaps  the  last  great  play  produced 
by  the  giants  of  the  Etizabetnan  age.  His  comedies  are:  Lou 
Tricks,  or  the  School  of  Complement  (licensed,  1625:  printed  under 
the  latter  title,  1631);  The  wedding  (licen^,  1626;  printed,  l62q)j 
'hu  Brothers  (acted,  1626;  printed,  1652);  The  Wittie  Faire  Ont 
(acted,  1628:  printed,  1633);  The  Gratcfull  Senant  (licensed  in 
1629  as  The  Faithjul  Servanl;  printed,  1630);  Chanres:  Or  Love 
in  a  ilaie  (acted  and  printed,  1632);  llide  Parke  (acted.  1632: 
printed,  1637);  The  Ball  (acted.  16^2;  printed.  1639);  The  Biri 
ti»  a  Cage  (acted  and  printed.  1633),  ironically  dedicated  to  William 
Prynne;  The  Young  AdmiraU  (licensed,  1633;  printed,  1637): 
The  Gamester  (played  at  court,  1634;  printed,  1637),  executed  at 
the  command  of  Charles  I.  who  is  said  to  have  invented  or  proposed 
the  plot;  TAe  Examf/e  (acted.  1634;  printed,  1637);  Tlie  Oppor- 
tunity (licensed,  1634;  printed,  1640);  The  Coronation  (licensed, 
1635,  as  his.  but  printwi,  1640,  as  by  Fletcher);  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure  (licensed,  1635;  printed,  1637);  7"Ae  Constant  Maid,  or 
Love  will  find  out  the  Way,  printed  in  1640  under  the  former  title 
with  St  Patrick  for  Ireland;  The  RoyaU  Master  (acted  and  printed, 
1638),  an  excellent  comedy  of  intrigue,  with  an  epilogue  addressed 
to  Strafford ;  The  DaubtfuU  Heir  (printed,  1652),  licensed  as  Rosania^ 
cr  Love's  Victory  in  1640;  The  Gentleman  of  Venice  (licensed,  16391 
printed,  1655);  The  Imposture  Uctod,  1640:  printed,  1652);  77;« 
Sisters  (licensed,  1642;  printed,  1653);  The  Humorous  Courtier 
(perhaps  identical  with  The  Duke,  licensed,  1631),  printed.  1640; 
The  Court  Secret  (printed,  1653).  Poems  (1646),  by  James  Shiriey, 
contained  "  Narcissus."  and  a  masque  dealing  with  the  Judcmcnt 
of  f*aris.  entitled  The  Triumj}h  of  Beautie.  A  Contention  for  Honour 
and  Riches  (1633)  appcaredm  an  altered  and  cnlarKcdlorm  in  1659 
as  Honoria  and  Mammon.  In  1653  a  selection  of  his  pieces  was 
published  as  Six  New  Ptayes.  He  wrote  the  magnificent  entertain* 
nient  presented  by  the  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  kinst 
and  queen  in  1633,  entitled  The  Triumph  of  Peace,  the  scenery  being 
devised  by  Ini^o  Jones  and  the  music  oy  \V.  L.awes  and  Simoit 
Ives.  In  this  kind  of  composition  he  had  no  rival  but  Ben  Jonson. 
His  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  (printed.  1650)  closes  with  the 
well-known  lyric,  "  "The  Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State." 
■  "The  standard  edition  of  Shirley's  works  is  The  Dramatic  Works 
and  Poems  of  James  Shirley,  with  Notes  by  William  Gijford,  and 
Additional  ^oles,  and  some  Account  of  Shirley  and  his  Writings,  by 
Alexander  I>yce  (6  vols.,  1833).  A  selection  of  his  plays  was  edited 
(1888)  for  the  "  Mermaid  "  series,  with  an  introduction  by  lidround 


'  SHIRLEY,  WILUAH  (1694-1771),  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Preston  in  Sussex,  England,  on  tht 
snd  of  December  1694.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  Iiliddlt 
Temple,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  S731,  was  appointed 
"  the  King's  only  advocate-general  in  America  "  (i.e.  of  all  New 
England  except  Connecticut)  in  1734.  and  in  1741,  while  repre- 
senting Massachusetts  in  a  boundary  dispute  with  Rhode  Island, 
was  appointed  governor.  His  efforts  to  scctirc  a  permanent 
fixed  salary  for  himself  (of  £1000)  were  unsuccessful;  and  hiB 
attempt  to  prevent  the  further  issue  of  f>aper  money  also  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  General  Court;  but  their  relations 
were  not  unfriendly  after  174J.  The  most  important  event  of 
his  administration  was  the  conquest  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  The 
expedition  was  undertaken  on  his  suggestion  and  its  success  wai 
largely  due  to  his  energy  and  enthusiasm;  in  September  1749 
£185,650  (English)  in  coin  was  brought  to  Boston  to  cover  the 
outlay  of  Massachusetts,  and  largely  through  Shirley's  influence 
this  was  used  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  paper  money, 
tbui  re-establishing  the  finances  of  the  province,  a  subject  to 


nM^  SUifejr  bad  (Ncn  uuch  attcMioB.  Both  in  tbe  oolooic* 
and  ia  England,  whither  he  returned  in  1749  on  leave  of  absence, 
Shirley  kept  up  an  active  agitation  Cor  the  eapulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  whole  of  Canada.  He  went  back  to  Msssa- 
cfausetts  as  governor  In  1753;  led  an  unsicceiaful  etpedition 
against  Fort  Niagara  ia  1755,  and  alter  the  death  of  General 
Edward  Btaddock  (i7Ss)  tmtil  June  I7j6  4ras  commandei-in- 
chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America.  In  September  1756 
he  was  recalled  to  Eogland  and  was  succeeded  as  gevetnor  by 
Spencer  Pbips.  He  was  governor  of  the  Bahamas  until  1770, 
then  again  returned  to  Massacbtisetts  and  died  at  Roxbuiy 
OB  the  14th  of  Maidi  1771.  He  published  a /«iinu^  «^  tta  5tc(e 
of  iMusbonri  (1745),  and  TtuCoodmi  oJGaural  Wiliiam  Skirif 
Btie^y  Stviti  (i7j8). 

SHIBBBFP.  BIULT  AHMB  EUZA  (1814-1S97),  Eo^ish 
pjoneec  in  the  higher  education  for  women,  was  bom  on  the  3ni 
of  November  1814,  the  dsughter  of  a  tear-admiraL  Both  she  and 
her  sister  Maria  (Mn  William  Grey)  took  a  keen  niterest  in 
bettering  women's  equipment  for  educational  work,  and,  in  1858, 
she  published  Inieileciual  Educalion  and  iii  Infimemet  o»  Ike 
Ckaratta  and  Hafpbua  of  Vfnun.  Befom  that  the  sisters  had 
written  in  collaboration  a  novel,  Passicm  and  PrindpU  (1841), 
ff°*»d  with  that  serious  sense  of  the  deficiencies  in  women% 
education,  to  remedy  which  they  did  so  much,  snd  THouiUm 
m  Sdf-CaUnn  addrustd  to  Women  (t8so).  In  1869  Emfly 
ShimS  was  for  a  short  time  honorary  mistrsss  ef  Girtoa 
College,  and  she  served  for  many  years  on  the  council  ol  that 
institution  and  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Cccspany.  She 
took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  and  developing  the  Haria  Oiey 
Training  College  for  teadieis  and  in  the  work  of  the  Fioebd 
Society,  ol  which  she  was  the  president.  She  wss  a  £rm  believer 
in  Fioebd't  ^stem  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  of  him,  snd 
several  bodts  on  kindergarten  methods.  She  died  hi  Loadon 
on  the  soth  of  March  1897. 

SHIRT,  an  undergarment  of  linen,  sOk,  cotton  and  flannel  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  usually  only  applied  to  such  a 
gsrment  when  worn  by  men,  though  the  term  is  becoming 
common  as  used  of  a  plain  form  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  the 
American  "  shirt-waist."  The  word  is  apparently  Scandinavian 
in  origin  and  is  an  adaputlon  of  the  Icel.  ttyrte,  Dan.  tUerte, 
property  a  short  garment,  and  is  derived  from  the  root  ikar—io 
cut  oB;  it  is  cognate  with  Ger.  SeMnrt,  apron,  and  the  same  root 
is  seen  In  "  short,"  "  shear  "  and  "  skirt ";  the  last  woid  is  now 
used  of  that  part  of  a  woman's  garment  which  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  feet,  but  properly  means  the  lower  part  of  the  shirt, 
hence,  edge,  border  of  anything. 

(HIRVAN,  a  small  district  of  the  great  province  of  Khorasaa 
In  Persia,  N.W.  of  Meshed  and  W.  of  Knchan.  It  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Kuchan  and  comprises  the  town  of  the  same  pame 
and  twelve  vilhges  with  a  population  of  19,000.  It  produces 
cotton,  wheat  and  a  h'ttle  silk.  Sbuvan,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Atrek,  in  37*  14'  N.,  57*  56^  E.  at  aa 
elevation  of  3500  ft.  Its  InhabitanU  are  of  the  Turkish  Gsrsi'i 
tribe  snd  number  about  7000.  There  an  post  and  telegraph 
offices. 

SBOA.  the  sootbem  of  the  three  principal  provlncei  ef  the 
Abyainian  empire.  Shoa  from  about  the  middle  of  the  loth 
eentuty  till  nearly  the  dose  of  the  13th  century  was  the  residence 
of  the  Abyssinian  sovereigns,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Axum, 
their  former  capital.  About  1528  Shoa  vras  con<]uered  by 
Mshommedan  invaders  and  was  for  over  a  century  afterwards 
a  prey  to  GalU  raiden.  In  1682  it  was  reconquered  by  aa 
Abysrinian  chief,  but  remained  independent  of  northern  Abys- 
sinia until  i8js  when  the  emperor  Theodore  reduced  it  to  sub- 
mission. In  1889  Mcndek  II.,  king  of  Shoa,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  John,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Abyaiait. 
The  capital,  Adis  Ababa  (f  .1.),  Is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
whole  empire  (see  AsYtiiNu). 

SHOCK,  or  CoLLATSt,  in  surgery,  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
body  which  comes  on  after  a  severe  physical  Uijury,  such  as  a 
blow  upon  the  head  or  a  kick  fai  the  abdomen,  or  as  the  result 
of  grievous  mental  disturbance,  as  on  seeing  a  ghastly  sight  or 
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betring  ui  nem.  It  It  the  coDdhion  wblck  the  ptfae-fi^itcr 
desires  to  inffict  upon  his  sdvcnaiy  by  giviiig  whit  is  caUed  the 
"  knoclc-out  bJow  "  opoa  the  point  of  the  jaw,  over  the  beut  or 
in  the  lower  put  of  the  chest. 

In  severe  sbodc  the  ladimlual  (alls  "  aU  o(  a  heap,"  at  the 
saying  is,  which  is  exactly  ezpressed  by  the  word  "  collapse  " 
(uUapsut,  caUaier,  fall  in  ruins).  The  explanation  of  the  con- 
dition is  that  the  heart  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its  power  to  pump 
blood  up  to  the  brain  which,  like  the  face  itself,  is  left  anaemic 
and  has  no  power  to  send  oat  control  to  the  muscles.  The  blood 
at  once  sinks  into,  and  remains  stagnant  in,  the  large  veins  of 
the  abdomen.  And  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  collapse  is  doc 
to  anaemia  of  the  brain,  il  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
sudden  and  serious  loss  of  blood  has  been  sustained,  as  in  the 
"  fl~^i''c  "  of  child-bed,  the  giving  way  of  an  aneurism,  or  the 
opening  of  aoae  large  blood-vesseL  It  may  also  supervene  oa 
the  rupture  of  a  gnstiic  uker,  and  is  then  the  result  of  the  injury 
to  which  the  network  of  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  has 
been  subjected  by  the  sudden  escape  on  to  them  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach. 

In  severe  shock  the  patient  is  pale,  and  bathed  in  clammy 
perspiration;  bn  saisibility  is  blunted;  his  pulse  is  small  and 
weak,  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  imperceptible,  and  even  on  laying 
the  hand  over  the  heart  no  cardiac  impulse  may  be  felt.  Th* 
person  is  nnaUe  to  make  any  exertion,  but  Ilea  indifferent  to 
external  circumstances,  and  can  be  roused  only  with  difficulty 
ornotatall.  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  be  may  have 
a  distinct  ahiveiing.  These  symptoms  may  contime  fox  aoaa- 
boon.  The  first  evidence  of  improvemaot  is  that  he  ahif ta  his 
position,  becomes  restkas  and  compUna  of  the  injury.  Feihapa 
be  vomits.  The  pulse  becomes  stronger,  and  he  then  passes  from 
the  slat*  of  shock  into  that  of  reaction.  If  the  improvement 
contiuBes,  recovery  takes  place;  hut  if  it  is  only  transient,  he 
sinks  back  again  into  a  drowsy  condition,  whidi  may  end  in 
death,  for  it  must  be  dearly  understood  that  shock  may  end 
fatally.  Sometimes  there  ia  no  talking,  death  following  th* 
injury  immediately.  In  casoi  when  tbere  is  no  reaction,  the 
paUcnt  gndually  becomes  weaker,  and  his  pulse  feebler,  till 
4)eath  ensues.  Shock  it  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  by  which  the  nerve<enti«s  are  so  affected 
that  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscuhu 
£bn*  in  the  body  takes  place,  the  patient  being,  perhaps,  unable 
to  lift  bis  arm  or  move  his  leg.  The  respiratory  functions  art 
performed  wearily,  and  the  muscle  of  the  heart  contracu  feebly. 
The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  lose  their  tonidly  and  the  vetsds 
dilate,  the  blood  collecting  in  the  laige  venous  trunks,  mote 
especially  of  the  abdomen.  The  vessels  of  the  skin  bdng  emptied 
of  bfeod,  marked  pallor  ensues.  The  heart  beats  feebly  because 
iu  nervous  energy  is  loweied,  and  because  it  bis  not  a  suSdent 
quantity  of  blood  upon  which  to  act.  An  understanding  of  these 
^is  gives  the  general  indications  for  treatment,  which  comprise 
external  stimulation  over  the  heart  by  mustard  [loultices  or 
turpentine  stupes;  devation  of  the  limb»— to  cause  the  hlood  to 
gravitate  towards  the  heart,  and  so  to  the  brain,  manual 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  cavity  from  bdow  upwards— to 
encourage  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ovotoaded  abdominal 
veins  into  the  heart.  In  urgent  cases  an  injection  may  be  givea 
into  the  veins  of  warm  water  in  which  table  salt  (60  grains  to  a 
pint)  b  dissolved.  These  different  measures  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  administration  of  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  or, 
if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
brandy,  ether  or  a  solution  of  stiychnine.  In  all  probability 
many  men  have  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  who 
were  only  In  a  stale  of  extreme  collapse;  in  the  future  many  such 
cases  wiU  be  saved  by  the  prompt  iiqcaion'  of  ether  over  Ih* 
region  of  the  bean. 

In  syncope  (rora  mental  emotion  the  weakened  heart  cannot 
drive  a  suffident  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain;  the  patient 
feels  dixjy  aad  faint,  and  falls  down  insensible.  The  coadilion 
is  transitory  and  the  recumbenl  posture,  assisted  if  need  be  by 
elevation  of  the  limbs,  causes  the  blood  to  giaviute  to  the  heart, 
which  is  thereby  stimulated  to  oonttacu    A  tufficieat  quantity 


of  Uoodft  thcs  diivai  i»  the  btab,  andtlM  laamlUity  pamti 
oC  If  the  patient  is  hiihe  tittiog  poatauc  wfa^  be  feels  Unt, 
the  head  should  be  depressed  between  the  kaeet,  whicb  wfll 
cause  th*  blood  to  flow  to  the  brain,  and  th*  blatMtt  wiB  pta 
off.  Otherwise  h«  should  be  laid  flat  on  his  bade,  bis  bead  betas 
keptbw.  Whena;collapsedpetsonispattobed,aop«llowiboiild 
be  allowed,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  aited  above  tba 
level  of  the  head.  (E.O.*) 

SHODDY,  in  origin  probably  a  hctory  term  and  first  applied 
to  the  waste  thrown  eS  or  "  shed  "  during  the  process  of  wool 
manufacture.  It  is  now  the  name  given  to  a  special  type  of 
fabric  made  from  rrmsniifarlnnvl  m>tmsh,  Le.  materials  wbidt 
have  already  been  spun  into  yam  and  woven  into  doth  but  have 
been  torn  up  or  "  ground  up  " — aa  this  operation  b  termed 
technically — into  a  fibrous  mast,  and  respim  and  rewoven. 
The  term  "  shoddy  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  fabrics  made 
of  such  rcmanufactuted  materials,  of  which  there  are  many  types, 
such  as  "  mungot,"  "  extracts,"  "  flodts,"  &c,  but  strict^  it 
should  be  oonfinrd  to  a  doth  produced  from  fabrics  orfglnaSy 
made  from  English  and  the  longer  crost-bred  wools.  Mungo  b 
produced  from  fabrics  originally  made  from  Botany  and  diott 
fine  wools;  ealiact  Is  the  wool  fibre  obtained  from  goods  wigia- 
ally  composed  of  wool  and  ootlon  from  wkicb  the  cotton  hat 
been  "  extracted "  by  sulphuric  add  or  some  other  agent; 
and  flocks  mostly  come  from  milling,  raising  and  cropping 
machine*.  .Tbete  are  aoine  few  other  particular  types  of  miaoc 
importance. 

The  operations  of  converting  tag*,  taSois'  dippings,  ftc, 
into  these  lemanufactured  materials  are  as  follows;  dustings 
to  tender  the  subsequent  operations  aa  healthy  and  agreeable  at 
possible;  sesining  i.<.  taking  out  every  little  bit  of  tcwia( 
threid  (unless  the  rags  are  for  extracting)  in  order  that  a  good 
"spin"  may  result,  sorting  into  the  various  qualities  and 
coIoVirs;  oiKng,  to  cause  the  fibres  to  glide  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  separate  so  far  aa  possible  without  breakage;  and 
finally  grinding,  i.e.  tearing  up  into  a  fibrous  mats  which  may  be 
readily  sptm  into  threads.  The  last-named  operation  is  nttklly 
spoken  of  as  "  grinding,  "  buLteaDy  it  is  anything  but  grinding, 
being  more  of  a  teasiiig-out  operation,  the  object  being  to 
preserve  the  length  of  the  fibre  so  far  as  possible.  The  rcraann- 
factured  materials  are  necessarily  very  short  in  fibre,  so  that  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  mix,  i-c  "  blend,"  some  belter  material 
with  them  to  carry  the  bulk  through  the  machines  into  the  yarn. 
With  this  object  in  view,  sometimes  good  wool  or  noils  (the  short 
from  combing),  but  more  often  cotton,  is  employed.  The  yarns 
thus  spun  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  woven  into  pieces  as  weft 
yams,  the  warps  usually  being  cotton;  but  there  arc  soma 
exceptions,  a  really  good  mungo  blend  being  readily  woven  a* 
warp. 

Upon  the  whole  the  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  idea  usually  associated 
with  the  term  "  shoddy,"  in  reference  to  these  remanufactuted 
materials,  is  quite  a  mistake.    Some  most  excellent  cloths  are 


produced,  and  when  price  is  taken  into  consideiation  it  moat 
be  conceded  that  the  developoeni  of  thb  (mhwiy  has  beaefiied 
the  working  dasaesof  Great  Britain  and  other  countri**  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Many  are  iww  well  clothed,  who,  without 
the  advent  of  the  icmannfacttoed  nmterialay  sniild  have  bat* 
dothed  in  tags. 

WOE  (a  word  apiwtfng  bi  th*  Teuloaic  laagiiagrs  in  varioa 
{onus,  as  Oer.  ScMr,  Swcd.-  and  Dan.  ska,  somflimrs  supposed 
to  come  from  an  unlenown  toot  >ta  or  sltv,  oav«r),  a  covering 
for  the  foot.  The  simpkst  foot-fwolector  is  die  aaadal,  whicb 
consists  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot,  usually  by  leather  thongs. 
The  nae  of  this  can  be  traced  back  to  a  veiy  early  period;  and 
thetandal  of  platted  gnat,pdm  {roods,  leather  or  other  sMtcriai 
still  continues  to  be  the  nam  common  foot-oovering  among 
oriental  net*.  Where  chmate  demanded  greater  proteciian 
for  the  fool,  ibe  primitive  races  shaped  a  rude  shoe  out  of  ■ 
siagte  piece  of  uuanaed  hide,  this  was  laced  with  a  Ihoafr 
and  *o  made  k  oomplete  covtting.  Ouiof  these  two  dement*— 
aole  without  upper  and  upper  without  solc-^tote  the  perfccMd 
ahoe  aod.boot,  cooais^ing  of  a  cnmbinatiou  ai  both.    Tb«  boat 
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r  differs  from  the  shoe  in  reacWng  up  to  tfie  knee,  as  cxcm- 
(di&ed  by  such  fonns  as  jack-bools,  lop-boots,  Hessian  boots 
and  Wellington  boots,  but  ihe  term  is  in  England  now  commonly 
•ppficd  to  "half-boots"  or  "ankle-boots"  which  reach  only 
idxnre  the  ankle.  A  collection  illnstrating  the  numerous  forms 
and  varieties  of  foot-covering,  formed  by  Jules  Jacquemart, 
is  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris. 

Wooden  Shoes. — The  simplest  foot-tovering.  largely  used  through- 
cot  Europe,  is  the  wooden  shoe  {sabot)  made  from  a  single  piece  of 
wood  roughly  cat  into  shoe  form.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  clog  of 
the  midland  counties  of  EngUmL  Clogs,  known  also  as  pattens, 
are  wooden  soles  to  which  shoe  or  boot  uppers  are  attached.  Sole 
and  hcd  are  made  of  one  piece  from  a  block  of  maple  or  ash  2  in. 
thick,  and  a  little  longer  and  broader  than  the  desired  size  of  shoe. 
The  outer  side  of  the  sde  and  heel  lu  f.ishioncd  with  a  long  chiscl- 
cdgcd  impJemcfit.  called  the  dqsgcr  s  knife  or  stock:  a  second 
implement,  called  the  groover,  m»ka>  a  groove  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  deep  and  wide  round  the  side  of  the  sole;  and  by  means  of 
a  hollower  the  contour  of  the  Inner  face  of  the  sole  is  adapted  to  the 
AapeU  the  foot.  The  uppen  of  heavy  leather,  machine  sewed  or 
riveted,  are  fitted  dosdy  to  the  groove  around  the  sole,  and  a  thin 
iMce  of  leather-binding  is  nailed  on  all  round  the  edges,  the  nails 
being  placed  very  close,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  durable  fastening.  These 
clogs  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  work  in  damp  sloppy  places, 
keeping  the  feet  dry  and  comfortabU.-  in  a  manner  mipossible  with 
cither  leather  or  india-rubber.  They  are  consequently  largely  used 
oa  the  continent  of  Europe  by  agri  iltural  and  forest  Gbourcrs, 
and  in  England  and  the  United  State  '■•y  dyers,  bleachers,  tanners, 
workers  in  tu^-factories.  chemical  v  rks,  provision  packing  ware- 
houses, &c.  There  is  also  a  consiti(.r.ibIc  demand  for  expensive 
clogsi.  with  6nely  trimmed  soles  and  fancy  uppers,  for  use  by  clog- 
danocrs  on  the  stage. 

Manmjaeture  of  Leather' Shoes. — ^TbTe  are  two  main  divisions  of 
work  comprised  in  ordinair  shoenu  '  ing.  The  minor  division — 
the  making  of  *'  turn  shoes  ' — embra  .  all  work  in  which  there  is 
oaly  one  tnin  flexible  sole,  which  is  se>  <■  d  to  the  upper  while  outside 
in  and  turned  over  when  complet&l.  Slippers  and  ladies'  thin 
bouse  boots  are  examples  of  this  class  of  work.  In  the  other  division 
the  upper  is  united  to  an  insole  and  at  least  one  ouisole,  with  a 
raiseo  bccl.  In  this  are  comprised  all  classes,  shapes  and  qualities 
of  goods,  from  shoes  up  to  long-top  or  riding  boots  which  reach  to 
the  knee*  with  all  their  variations  of  lacing,  buttoning,  elastic-wcb 
side  gussets,  &c.  The  accompanying 
cuts  (figs.  I  and  2)  show  the  parts  and 
trade  names  of  a  boot. 

Shoennking  was  formerly  a  pure 
handicntii ;  but  now  machinery  effects 
almost  «vcr>'  operation  in  the  art.  On 
the  factory  system  all  human  feet  arc 
treated  alike;  in  the  handicraft,  the 
shoemaker  deals  with  the  individual 
foot,  and  he  should  produce  a  boot 
which  for  fit.  comfort,  flexibility  and 
strength  cannot  be  approached  by  the 
product  of  machinery. 

The  shoemaker  after  measuring  the 
feet,  cuts  out  upper  leather  according 
to  the  »ze  and  pattern.  These  parts 
are  fitted  and  stitched  together  by  ihc 
"  bopt<losers."  but  little  of  this  clos- 
ing is  now  done  by  hand.  The  sole 
"  stuff"  is  next  cut  out  and  assembled. 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  inner  soles  of 
soft  leailicr,  a  pair  of  outer  soles  of 
firmer  texture,  a  pair  of  welts  or  bands 
about  I  in.  broad,  of  flexible  leather, 
and  lifts  and  top-pieces  for  the  hccls. 
These  the  "  maker  "  mellows  by  steep- 
ing in  water.  He  attaches  the  insoles 
to  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  wooden 
lasts,  which  arc  blocks  the  form  and 
size  of  the  boots  to  be  made,  fastens 
the  leather  down  with  lasting  tacks, 

tThequartcrorcounter.  and.  when  it  is  dried,   draws  it  out 
The  rand.  with  pincers  till  it    takes    the   exact 

i.  The  heel— the  front  is  form  of  the  last  bottom.  Then  he 
the  breast,  the  bottom  "  rounds  i!ie  soles,"  by  paring  down 
the  face.  the  edge     lose  to  the  fast,  and  forms 

The  lifta  of  the  heel.  round  th  j.-  edges  a  small  channel  or 
featherciu  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  the  leather.  Next  he  pierces  the  in- 
soles all  round  with  a  bent  awl,  whkh 
bttei  into,  hut  not  through,  the  leather, 
and  comes  out  at  the  channel  or  feather.  The  boots  are  then 
*  lasted,"  by  placing  the  uppers  on  the  lasts,  drawing  their 
•dgsa  tightly  round  the  cage  of  the  insoles,  and  fastening 
\htm  in  position  with  bsting  tacks.  Lasting  is  a  cruci;il  opera- 
tioo,  for,  unless  the  upper  u  drawn  smoothly  and  equally  over 
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Fia  I.— Parts  of  a  Boot 
oo.  The  extension. 
0.    The  front. 
6,    The  side  scant 

c.  The  back. 

d.  The  strap. 
«.    The  instep. 

The  vamp  or  front. 


i 


The  shank  or  waist. 
The  wdt. 
The  sole. 


the  last,  leaving  neither  ovase  nor  wrinkle^  the  form  of  the  boot 
wilt  be  bad.  The  welt,  having  one  edge  pared  or  chamfered,  is 
put  in  position  round  the  side^  up  to  the  heel  or  "  seat,"  and  the 
maker  proceeds  to  ^**  inaeam,  by  passing  his  awl  through  the 
holes  already  made  in  the  insole,  catching  with  it  the  edge  of  the 
upper  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  wdt,  and  sewing  all  three  together 
in  one  flat  scam,  with  a  waxed  thread.  He  then  pares  off  inequalitiea 
and  "  levels  the  bottoms,"  by  filling  up  the  depreued  part  in  the 
centre  with  a  piece  of  Barred  fdt;  and,  that  oone.  the  boots  are 
ready  for  the  outs<»Ics.  After  the  leather  for  them  has  been  tho- 
roughly compressed  by  hammering  on  the  "lap-stone,"  they  are 
fastened  through  the  maole  with  steel  tacks,  their  sides  are  pared, 
and  a  narrow  channd  is  cut  round  their  edges;  and  through  this 
channel  they  arc  stitched  to  the  welt,  about  twelve  stitches  oTstrong 
waxed  thread  bein^  made  to  the  inch. 
The  soles  are  now  hammered  into 
shape:  the  heel  lifts  are  put  on  and  j 
attached  with  wooden  pegs,  then  sewed i 
through  the  stitches  el  the  Insole;! 
and  the  top-pieces,  similar  to  the  out-  ^^^  m  • 

soles,  are  put  on  and  nailed  down  to  ^^ ^ 

the   lifts.     The   finishing  operations 

embrace  pinning  up  the  edge  of  the      -  _     .        ,  „  * 

heel,  paring,  rasping*,  scraping,  smooth-      *''*'•  ^- — Section  of  Boot. 
ing,  blacking  and  burnishing  the  edges      a.  The  upper. 
of    soles  and    heels,    scraptng.    sand-      ft,    The  insole! 
papering   and    burnishing   the   soles,      c.    The  out  sole 
withdrawing  the  lasts,  and  cleaning      j    The  welt 
out  any  pegs  which  may  have  pierced      «,    The   sritching  of   the 
through   the  mner  sole.     Of  course,  sole  to  the  wdt. 

there  are  numerotrs  minor  operations  f^  The  stitching  of  the 
connected  with  fonvardmg  and  finish-  upper  to  the  wdt. 

ing    in    various    materials,    such    as 

punching  lace-holes,  inserting  eydets,  applying  hed  and  toe  irons, 
hob-nailmg,  £-c.  To  make  a  pair  of  common  stout  lacing  boots 
occupies  an  expert  Workman  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours. 

The  principal  diiBculties  to  be  overcome  in  applying  machinery  to 
shoemaking  w^tc  encountered  in  the  operarion  of  fastening  together 
the  soles  and  uppers.  The  first  succea  in  this  important  operation 
was  effected  when  means  other  than  sewing  were  devised.  In  1809 
David  Meade  Randolph  obtained  a  patent  for  fastening  the  soles 
and  heels  to  the  inner  solea  by  means  of  little  tmi%  brads,  tVMies  or 
tacks.  The  lasts  he  used  were  covered  at  the  bottom  with  putts 
of  metal,  and  the  nails,  when  driven  through  the  Inner  solo,  were 
turned  and  clinched  by  coming  against  the  metal  plates.  To  fix  the 
soles  to  the  lasts  dunng  the  operation  the  metal  plates  were  each 
perforated  «-ith  three  Ktles,  in  which  wooden  plugs  were  ineencd, 
and  to  these  the  insoles  were  nailed.  This  invention  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  machine  boot-making.  In  1810 
M.  I.  Druncl  patented  a  range  of  machinery  for  fastening  wdlm 
to  uppers  by  means  of  metallic  pins  or  nails,  and  the  use  oif  screms 
and  suples  was  patented  by  Richard  Woodman  in  the  same 
year. 

Apart  from  sewing  by  machine  or  hand,  three  principal  methods 
of  attaching  soles  to  uppers  have  been  used.  The  first  is  "  pegging  ** 
with  small  wooden  pins  or  pegs  driven  through  outsole  and  msole, 
catching  between  them  the  edges  of  the  upper.  The  points  of  the 
pegs  which  project  through  the  insole  are  cut  away  and  smoothed 
level  with  the  leather  either  by  hand  or  by  a  machine  pegging;  rasp. 
The  second  is  the  system  of  "  riveting  or  clinching  "  witn  iron  or 
brass  nails,  the  pomts  of  the  nails  being  turned  or  clinched  by 
coming  jn  cont.ict  with  the  iron  last  uacd.  The  third  method, 
screwing,  has  come  into  extensive  use  since  the  standard  screwing 
machine  was  intro'loced  in  America  by  the  McKay  Sew  ing- Machine 
Association,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  In  Europe  by  the  Blake 
and  Goodyear  Company,  of  London.  The  standard  screw  mschine, 
which  is  an  American  invention,  though  the  idea  was  anticipated  by 
a  Frenchman  namtd  Blanchon  in  1856,  is  provided  with  a  red  oT 
stout  screw-threads  d  brass  wire,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  red 
is  inserted  into  and  screwed  through  outsole.  upper  edge  and  insole. 
Within  the  upper  a  head  presses  against  the  insole  directly  opposite 
the  ix>int  of  tnc  screw,  and  the  instant  screw  and  head  touch  the 
wire  is  cut  level  with  the  outsole.  The  screw,  making  its  own  hole, 
fits  tightly  in  the  leather,  and  the  two  soles,  being  both  compressed 
and  screwed  firmly  togcth^,  make  a  periectly  water-tight  and  solid 
shoe.  The  surface  of  the  insole  is  quite  level  and  even,  and  as  the 
work  is  really  screwed,  the  screws  are  steady  in  their  position,  and 
they  add  materially  to  the  durability  of  the  soles.  The  principal 
disadvanuge  in  the  use  of  standard  screwed  soles  Is  the  great  difli- 
culty  met  with  in  removing  and  levelling  down  the  remains  of  an  old 
sole  when  repairs  are  necessary. 

The  various  formi  of  sewing-machine  by  which  uppen  are  closed, 
and  their  imponant  modifications  for  uniting  soles  and  uppen,  are 
also  principally  of  Anierican  origin.  But  the  first  suffi^stion  of 
machine  sewing  was  an  English  idea.  The  patent  secured  by 
Thomas  Saint  in  the  English  Patent  Office  In  1790,  while  it  for*- 
shadowed  the  most  Important  loatures  of  the  modem  sewing- 
machine,  indicated  mon  particulariy  the  devices  now  adopted  In 
the  sewing  of  leather.  After  the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine 
for  cloth  work  iu  adaputioa  to  stitching  leather  both  with  plain 
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thread  and  with  heated  waxed  thread  was  a  comparatlvriy  simple 
task.  The  first  important  step  in  the  more  dimcult  problem  of 
■ewine  together  soln  and  uppen  by  a  machine  was  taken  in  the 
United  States  by  Lyman  R.  BUkr  m  1858.  Blake's  machine  was 
ultimately  perfected  as  the  McKay  sole-sewing  machine— one  of  the 
most  successful  and  lucrative  inventions  of  modem  times.  Blake 
secured  his  first  English  patent  in  1859.  his  invention  being  thus 
described:  "This  machine  is  a  chain-stitch  sowing-machine.  The 
booked  needle  works  through  a  rest  or  supporting  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  long  curveaarm  which  projects  upwards  from  the 
tabic  of  the  machine.  This  arm  should  nave  such  a  form  as  to  be 
capable  of  entering  a  shoe  so  as  to  carry  the  rest  into  the  toe  part 
-as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  it:  it  carries  at  its  front 
end  and  directly  under  the  rest  a  looper,  which  is  supponed  within 
the  end  of  the  arm  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotating  or  partially  rotating 
round  the  needle,  while  the  said  needle  may  extend  into  and  through 
the  eye  of  the  looper,  such  eye  being  placed  in  the  path  of  the  needle. 
The  thread  is  led  from  a  bobbin  oy  suitable  guides  along  10  the 
Curv^  arm,  thence  through  a  tension  spring  applied  to  toe  arm* 
and  thence  upwards  through  the  notch  of  the  looper.  The  needle 
carrier  extends  upwards  with  a  cylindrical  block  whkrh  can  be 
turned  round  concentrically  with  it  by  means  of  a  handle.  The 
feed  wheel  by  which  the  shoe  is  moved  along  the  curved  arm  during 
the  process  of  sewing  is  supported  by  a  slider  extending  downwards 
from  the  block,  and  anptiea  thereto  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up 
and  down  therein.  The  shoe  is  placed  on  the  arm  with  the  sole 
upwards.  The  feed  wheel  is  made  to  rest  on  the  sole."  Blake's 
original  machine  was  very  imperfect  and  was  incapable  of  sewing 
round  the  toe  of  a  shoe;  nut  a  principal  interest  in  it  coming  into 
the  hands  of  Gordon  McKay  (1621-1903),  he  in  conjunction  with 
Blake  effected  most  important  improvements  in  the  mechanism, 
and  they  jointly  in  1660  procured  United  States  patents  which 
secured  to  them  the  monopoly  of  wholly  machine-made  boots  and 
shoes  for  twenty-one  years.  On  the  ou'Vurrtk  of  the  Cvvi\  War  in 
America  a  great  demand  arose  fur  bouts.  d,iid,  iIkti:  Uing  siinul* 
tanconsly  much  labour  withdrawn  from  the  market,  a  profitable 
field  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  which  was  now  capable 
of  sewing  a  sole  right  round.  Machines  were  leased  out  to  manu- 
facturers by  the  McKay  Company  at  a  royalty  of  from  i  to  3  cents 
on  every  pair  of  soles  sewed,  the  machines  themselves  registering 
the  work  done.  The  income  of  the  assocbtion  from  royalties  in 
the  United  States  alone  increased  from  $38,746  in  1863  to  $589,973 
in  1873.  and  continued  to  rise  till  the  mam  patents  expired  in  1881, 
when  there  \\ere  in  use  in  the  United  States  about  1800  Blake- 
McKay  machines  sewing  50,ooo,cx>o  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  yearly. 
The  monoi»ly  secured  by  the  McKay  Company  barred  for  the 
time  the  progress  of  invention,  but  still  many  other  sole-sewing 
machines  were  patented.  Amonff  the  most  important  of  these  i3 
the  Goodyear  welt  machine — the  first  mechanism  adapted  for  sewing 
eoles  on  lasted  boots  and  shoes.  This  machine  originated  in  a 
patent  obtained  in  i86j  in  the  United  States  by  August  Dcstory  for 
a  curved-needle  machine  for  sewing  outsoles  to  wefts,  but  was  not 
successful  till  taken  In  hand  by  Charles  Goodyear,  son  of  the  well- 
known  inventor  in  indlarubbcr  fabrics.  This  device  was  first  applied 
in  a  machine  for  sewing  turn  shfjcs.  Later  it  was  used  in  a  machine 
which  sewed  with  a  cnain-stitch  from  the  channel  of  the  Insole 
through  the  welt  and  upper,  and  a  little  later  still  it  was  followed 
by  the  "  rapid  outsole  lock-stitch  machine,"  which  united  the 
outsole  to  the  welt  with  lock-stitching.  Improvements  have  been 
continually  effected  in  the  Goodyear  system  and  numerous  accessory 
mechanisms  have  been  brought  out.  until  thcreis  now  not  a  single 
operation  necessary  in  shoemaking,  however  insignificant,  for  which 
machinery  has  not  been  devised.  In  consequence  the  range  of 
machines  employed  in  a  moocrn  shoe  factory  is  very  extensive, 
the  various  operations  being  highly  specialized,  and  there  being 
minute  subdivision  of  labour.  Through  the  fundamental  principles 
were  not  in  all  cases  of  American  origin,  American  inventors  were 
foremost  in  developing  such  machinery,  and  America  took  the  lead 
in  employing  it  to  the  supersession  of  handwork  in  shoemaking. 
When  English  makers,  in  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  decade  of 
the  19th  century,  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity 
to  do  the  same,  they  found  that  the  suitable  machinery  was  con- 
trolled by  American  makers,  from  whom  therefore  they  had  to 
hire  it  on  the  payment  of  royalties  and  under  stringent  conditions 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  use  machines  of  any  other 
maker,  even  if  available,  on  pain  of  the  whole  plant  being  stripped 
from  their  factories.  The  British  United  Shoe  ^lachi^CIJ■  Comiiany, 
the  English  branch  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  thus  maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  shoemaking  machinery  in  Great  Britain.  However,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  English  makers  began  to  assert  them- 
selves and  to  show  that  they  could  produce  machines  able  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  those  from  America.  The  loosening  of  the 
American  monopoly  thus  begun  was  aided  by  the  Patent  Act  of 
1007,  section  27  of  which  provided  that  a  patent  may  be  revoked  if 
the  article  is  not  manufactured  "  to  an  adequate  extent  "  in  Great 
Britain  (most  of  the  shoe  machinery  in  question  having  been  manu- 
factured in  America),  while  section  38  prohibits  the  msertion  in  a 
lease  of  conditions  excluding  the  lessee  from  using  articles  or  processes 
not  supplied  or  owned  by  the  lessor. 


RtAb4f  Shots.— Tht  nmnutaeture  of  IncHanibbtr  gatoibea»i  dioMp 

fishing  boots,  &c..  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  tndiarubber 
industry,  especially  in  America,  whi  .e  rubber  overshoes,  colloquially 
known  as  rubbers."  are  extensively  worn,  and  where  fully  1000 
different  shapes  and  sizes  are  said  to  be  produced.  So  far  hack  aa 
Ifij3  the  Roxbury  India  Rubber  "company  w  js  constitut*>d  to  work 
tbc  discovery  that  indlarubbcr  dissolved  in  curprntinc  anu  mixed 
with  lampblack  formed  a  varnish  which  gave  a  hard  waterfwoof 
surface  when  applied  to  leather,  but  the  procc«  failed  because  tha 
varnish  mclicd  with  heat  and  cracked  with  cold.  This  defect  wa« 
remedied  by  Charles  Goodyear  (1800-1860),  who  found  that  whea 
sulphur  was  combined  with  the  rubber  by  the  aid  of  heat  the  product 
("vulcanized  rubber")  was  not  only  stronger  but  retained  iti 
el-isiicity  through  a  wide  range  of  temperature-  ^HJs  patent,  taken 
out  in  1844,  was  the  foundation  of  various  American  rubber  indus- 
tries including  that  of  rubber  boots  and  shoe*.  Guttapercha  bat 
al&o  been  used  instead  of  leather  for  the  outer  solci  of  boot& 

8HOB-BILL1  &  hug«  African  bird  from  the  White  Nile,  the 
Balaenkeps  rex  of  ornithology,  now  regarded  as  a  giant  heron. 
It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  M.  Packyns  and  described  by 
J.  Could  ia  the  Zoological  Proceedings  C1S51.  pp.  x,  2,  pL  xxxv.) 


Shoe-Bill  or  Wbale-headed  Heroiu 

as  an  abnormal  pelican.  This  view  was  diluted  by  Reinhandt 
{op,  cit,  i860,  p.  377),  and  wholly  dispelled  by  W.  K.  Parker  in 
the  Zook>gical  TratuacHont  (iv.  pp.  269-351)1  though  these  two 
authors  disagreed  as  to  its  affinities,  the  Erst  placing  it  with  Uic 
storks,  the  last  assigning  it  to  the  herons.  In  singularity  o{ 
aspect  few  birds  surpass  Balaenkeps,  with  its  gaunt  grey  figure, 
some  5  ft.  in  height,  its  large  head  surmounted  by  a  little  curled 
tuft,  the  scowling  cxpresaion  of  its  eyes  and  its  huge  hill  in  {ocra 

)  The  galosh  or  golosh  was  originally  a  wooden  shoe  or  do|r>  hut 
later  came  to  mean  an  overshoe  (cf.  R.  Holme,  Armoury,  |£^: 
"  Galloshios  are  false  shooes.  or  covers  for  shoocs  ").  The  word  is 
Adapted  from  the  French  ffliocke,  from  Low  Lat.  gfliopedium,  a 
wooden  shoe.  Gr.  iuiXov68m»,  shoemaker's  last,  from  xiXMi,  wood* 
and  ToCi,  foot. 
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Ml  unlflbnwhde^lmd^tUi  Uai  tuignilag  iu  generic 
but  tipped  irfdl  a  (omidabic  hook.  The  shape  of  the  bill  hai 
•tto  pMmplcd  the  Arab*  to  call  it,  accordbig  to  their  idiom,  the 
"  Iktllef  of  a  ihoe.  "  It  fonM  large  flocks  and  frequeats  denae 
twamps.  The  flight  is  b«rDD-like,  and  the  birds  settle  on  trees. 
The  food  consisu  af  any  small  anlnals  or  canlon.  The  oest  Is 
a  hole  in  dry  ground,  rooghly  limed  with  herbage,  and  (torn 
two  to  twelve  chalky  white  eggs  are  laid.  (A.N.) 

SBOESDRYHBSS,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Essec, 
England,  the  point  at  whkh  the  coeU-line  tarnds  northeastward 
from  the  attnaiy  of  the  Thames.  It  gives  name  to  a  school  ol 
gunnery,  wbent  ofiiceT*  are  instnctcd  and  eaperineou  carried 
out.  The  railway  station  (39  m.  E.  from  London,  the  terminus 
of  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway)  bears  the  same 
UaM*,  but  the  parish  is  South  Shoebury;  North  Shoebury  is 
a  parish  situated  nearer  to  Souihend-os-Sea.  The  church  of  St 
Andrew  retains  some  ornate  Norman  work,  but  is  mainly  a 
Ferpendictdar  reconstruction.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  Ness 
theic  is  a  large  ancient  earthwork  which  is  sttribated  to  the 
Norsemen  through  a  reference  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (894) 
under  the  name  Sceobrig.  The  porish  is  in  the  S.E.  parliamentaiy 
division  of  the  country.    Pop.  (iQot)  4081. 

IHOMHi  ScnorAR  or  SHorEa,  the  ancient  nm'khom  trumpet 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometime^  abo  translated  comet  in  the  EngUsb 
Bible.  The  shofar  consisted  of  a  natural  horn  turned  up  at  tho 
bell  end,  and,  having  a  short  conical  bose  of  very  large  eaUbre, 
it  would  be  capable  of  producing  at  meat  the  fundamental 
octave  and  twelFth.  The  shofar  has  continued  in  use  In  the 
Jewish  synagogue  until  the  present  day,  being  blown  with  great 
•olcmnity  once  eveiy  year  at  the  Impressive  service  held  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  shofar  was  more  generally  used  by  the 
Tsraelllea  than  the  other  horn  Keren,  and  although  flgnring 
largely  as  a  signal  instrument  In  battle,  and  used  for  rousing  the 
people  against  the  foe,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  military 
Instrument,  but  rather  as  the  token  of  God's  presence  in  their 
midst,  to  give  them  the  victory  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua  and 
Cideon.  It  was  the  shofar  that  was  used  to  call  the  people 
together  on  a  solemn  feast  day  (Ps.  Ixzxi.  3).  (K.  S.) 

SROODN  (Japanese  for  "  generalissimo  "),  in  Japan,  originally 
merely  the  style  of  a  general  in  command  in  the  field,  a  title 
which  only  gradually  came  into  existence  at  the  beghining  of  the 
8lh  century,  tbe  mikado  himself  having  previously  been  regarded 
as  the  only  authority.  The  rise  of  a  military  class  and  of  shsguns 
(generals)  was  a  development  coincident  with  the  division  of 
supremacy  between  the  Minamoto  and  Tkira  dans  (see  Japan: 
History).  In  119}  the  emperor  Takahira  made  the  Minamoto 
leader,  Yoritomo,  a  Sei-i-tai-shognn  ("  barbarian-sabjogating 
generalissimo ")  or  general-in-chlef,  and  this  oflice  became 
stereotyped  in  the  hands  of  successive  great  military  leaden, 
till  in  1603  Lyjyasu  Tokugawa  became  shogun  and  established 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty  in  power.  The  shogunate  from  that  time 
till  tS6j  exercised  the  ie  fade  sovereignly  in  Japan,  though  to 
theory  subordinate  to  the  mikado.  The  revohilion  of  1867 
swept  away  and  abolished  the  shogunate  and  restored  the 
mikado's  supreme  authority. 

The  term  "  Tycoon,  "  which  was  commonly  used  by  foreigners 
in  the  19th  century,  is  merely  a  synonym  for  shogun,  being  the 
English  rendering  of  the  Japanese  taikc  or  lalkun,  "  great  lord. " 
SHOLAPUR,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
division  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  164  m.  S.E.  from  Poena  by 
rail.  Municipal  area,  about  8  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  ys.tSi. 
Since  1877  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  military  cantonment.  Its  great 
fort,  of  Mahommcdan  construction,  dales  from  the  14th  to  17th 
centuries.  Tbe  large  bazaar  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  one 
of  which  Is  used  on  each  day  of  the  week.  Thcte  are  two 
municipal  gardens,  with  fine  tanks  and  temples.  It  is  an  import- 
ant centre  of  trade,  with  three  cotton  mills. 

The  DisTsiCT  or  SnoLAPtni  has  an  area  of  4541  sq.  m.  Except 
in  Karmala  and  Bars!  subdivisions.  In  the  north  and  east,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hilly  gmund,  the  district  is  generally  flat 
or  undulating;  but  It  Is  bare  of  vegetation,  and  presents  every- 
where a  bleak  treeless  appeaiaoce.    Tbe  chief  riven  are  the 


BUma  and  it*  tabaUiiea— tbe  IStt,  the  Ntca  and  th*  Sta»— 
all  flowing  towards  the  south-east.  lo'ing  in  a  tract  of  uacertaia 
rainfall,  Sholapor  is  peculiarly  liable  to  seasons  of  scarcity; 
much,  however,  has  been  done  by  tbe  opening  d  canals  and 
tanks,  such  as  th*  Ekntk  and  Aahti  tanks,  to  secure  a  better 
water-supply,  the  Ekruk  tank  near  Sholapur  dty  is  the  lecood 
largest  irri^tsoo  work  m  tbe  Deccao.  In  tgot  tbe  population 
was  710,977,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  Is  tbe  decade.  TIm 
pcincipal  dop*  are  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds  and  cotton.  There 
ate  mamiiactute*  of  silk  and  cotton  doth,  and  blankets.  1^ 
dnef  trading  aaut  is  BarsL  Pandharpu  is  a  popular  place  of 
pDgrtaiagK  The  Great  Indian  Peniosula  railway  runs  throu^ 
the  district,  with  a  jusction  for  the  Southern  Mahratta  lailwiqr, 
and  another  junctiott  id*  the  Bani  light  iaU«ay,i«eeotly«xl«i>dcd 
to  Paitdhatpur. 

Sholapor  passed  from  the  Bahmani  to  the  Bijapur  kings  and 
from  them  to  the  Hahrattaa.  Ini&8,ontbcfallof  tb6pcabwa< 
It  was  ceded  to  tbe  British,  when  it  fonned  part  of  the  Poons 
ooOectonta,  but  in  j8j8  it  was  made  a  separate  district. 

lUOOTUia,  aa  a  British  field  sport,  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  for  at  least  two  hnndred  ynn,  though  it  is  on|y  within 
the  last  half  century  that  it  has  attained  its  present  impoitance. 
In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  importance  of  the  apoctiag 
right*  of  an  estate  bow  more  than  counterbalance  its  agiiniltunl 
valae,  while  enormous  sums  are  asBually  devoted  to  the  attSfidal 
prodoetion  of  game.  TUung  all  eontingent  expeoaes  into  C0B> 
sidention,  tbe  avenge  cost  of  eveiy  bead  of  game  killed  asy  ha 
taken  as  not  less  than  three  shillings.  A  hand-ieared  i^waaaot 
can  scarcely  be  brought  to  the  gun  for  less  than  aeven  to  eight 
shillings;  and  these  birds  in  particular— and  partridges  and  wild 
duck  to  a  lesser,  but  steadily  inoeaang,  extent — ate  reared  In 
tens  of  thousands  every  year;  So  far,  the  gsouse  abne  among 
recognised  British  game-birds  ha*  defied  all  attempt*  at  aitifidai 
production,  but  it  Is  probable  tbat  in  coutsa  of  time  this  wiU 
also  yield  to  the  modem  taste  for  big  bags. 

The  enormous  bead  of  game  now  preserved,  and  the  cotie- 
spondent  development  of  the  art  of  gaomaking,  baa  to  a  great 
extent  icvohitionixed  the  tport  of  shooting,  the  modem  teadeocy 
being  aO  in  favour  of  "  driving, "  i.  e,  bringing  the  game  to  th* 
sportsman,  fantead  of  the  sportsman  to  the  game.  While  tiik 
hiu  ondoubtedly  raised  the  standard  of  madcamansUp,  it  ha* 
equally  deteriorated  the  exetda*  of  cadi  minor  woodcraft  aa  i* 
required  for  small  game  shooting  imder  present  condition*. 

In  this  artlde  It  i*  only  possible  to  loncb  on  tbe  vaiioBs  (otro* 
of  tbe  sport  of  shooting  most  in  vogae.  First  mast  be  pland 
grouse-shooting,  admittedly  the  finest  fsem  of  spoit 
with  the  gun  obtainable  in  tbe  British  Islands.  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  tbia  as  thoojd>  it  were  merely 
confined  to  Scotland,  bat  grouse  ere  found  in  every  Engliab 
county  north  of  the  Trent,  as  well  as  to  Shropshire,  Wale* 
and  Ireland,  while  to  a  good  season  as  many  are  probi^  killed 
in  Yorkshire  alone  as  to  any  two  Scotch  counties  put  together. 
Practically  all  English  grouse  are  killed  by  driving,  the  practic* 
of  which  Is  fast  eztendtog  to  Scotland.  On  the  undulating 
English  and  Lowland  moon  this  has  undoubtedly  resulted  m 
largely  increasing  the  stock  of  grouse,  but  it  is  questienablr 
whether  it  has  been  equally  successful  on  the  more  rugged  hilb 
of  the  Highlands.  Save  in  a  few  specially  favourad  locaUlie*, 
such  as  the  Moy  Hall  mooninInvemess-shire,gr«ise-driviogfn 
Scotland  has  by  no  means  produced  the  marvellous  result* 
achieved  on  the  English  moors,  wbile  far  too  many  lessees  ol 
Scottish  shootings  resort  to  the  suiddal  policy  of  only  driving 
their  birds  when  the  latter  have  become  too  wild  to  lie  to  dogs 

In  laying  out  a  moor  for  driving  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
plaring  a  row  of  butts  against  a  sky  line:  where  possible  these 
should  be  placed  to  a  depression  of  tbe  ground,  which  not  only 
serves  to  conceal  them  from  the  birds,  but  also  ensures  higher 
and  more  difficult  shots.  For  these  reasons,  on  very  flat  stretches 
of  ground  the  butts  are  sometimes  excavated  after  tbe  manner 
of  a  rifle  pit  with  a  low  parapet,  but  to  the  writer's  experiene* 
these  sre  not  to  be  specially  recommended.  It  is  in  all  case* 
advisable  to  refrain  (torn  placing  a  line  of  butt*  on  very  atony  er 
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tockjr  gn»nd,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  an  uddeat  tram 
glandng  or  defleacd  sliot-peUets.  Much  of  the  luccea  of  a  day's 
grouse-driving  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  drivers  are 
handled,  and  especially  on  the  "  flankers,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  turn  in  such  birds  as  show  a  tendency  to  break  away  from 
Uie  butts. 

A  few  simple  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  shooter  may  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  grouse-driving.  He  should  remain 
motionless  in  his  butt,  without  attempting  to  conceal  himself 
by  crouching,  until  the  moment  arrives  for  him  to  throw  up  his 
gnn,  when  he  should  refrain  from  dwelling  on  his  bird,  or  reserving 
his  fire  until  it  is  close  upon  him — the  latter  a  very  common 
error  among  beginners.  An  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  range  at  which  to  q>en  file  is  to  nark  some  conspicuous 
object,  a  tuft  of  heather  or  a  stone,  about  40  yds.  in  front  of  one's 
butt,  before  the  oommencement  of  a  drive.  Above  all  the 
shooter  should  concentrate  Us  attention  only  on  birds  coming 
at  Mm,and  not  concera  himself  with  those  that  have  passed  his 
butt:  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  the  time  he  has  turned  to  fire 
they  will  be  te  or  70  yds.  away,  and  the  only  result  of  his  shot 
win  be  to  wound,  but  not  kill;  apart  from  the  cruelty  of  such  a 
proceeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  "  pricked  " 
birds  are  a  fruitful  source  of  grouse  disease.  A  good  retriever 
is  essential  to  enjoyment  in  grouse-driving,  where  only  a  limited 
time  is  available  for  picking  up  dead  birds.  The  modem  fashion 
te  in  favour  of  spaniels  for  this  work,  but  a  large  wavy-coated 
Rtiievcr  is  usually  preferable,  as  being  less  likely  to  tire  or 
'  potter."  It  te  customary  on  some  moors  to  bum  the  heather 
round  the  butts  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  recovery  of  dead 
birds,  but  thte  hsa  also  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  butts 
more  conspicuous  to  the  grouse,  which  soon  come  to  know  the 
dangerous  xone.  In  August  grouse  can  be  driven  without  much 
difficulty,  but  later  in  the  season,  and  especially  in  a  high  wind, 
pack  after  pack  wfll  go  straight  back  over  the  beaten'  heads 
sooner  than  face  the  guns.  Enormous  bags  of  driven  grouse 
are  occa^onally  made  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  moors; 
over  1300  brace  have  been  killed  in  a  single  day  at  Broombead 
near  Sheffield,  and  there,  are  several  other  well-known  moots 
where,  in  a  good  season,  1000  brace  are  obtainable  in  a 
day's  shooting.  Grouse  driving  te  believed  to  have  been  first 
practised  in  a  very  modified  form  on  the  English  nKWts  as  early 
as  1805,  bat  its  usage  did  not  become  general  until  fifty  or  sixty 
yeanlMer. 

Grouse-shooting  over  dogs,  though  lacking  the  excitement 
of  gtouse-diiving,  and  not  requiring  the  sane  high  standard  of 
skill  in  shooting,  te  nme  the  less  incomparably  the  higher  form 
of  sport.  Owing  to  the  almost  universal  wildness  of  all  modem 
game-birds,  its  general  practice  te  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Highlands,  where,  especially  on  the  western  seaboard, 
grouse  will  lie  to  dogs  practically  throughout  the  season.  Except 
on  very  ill-watered  moors,  where  they  suffer  more  than  other 
breeds  of  dogs  from  thirst,  huge  big-booed  setters  are  preferable 
to  pointers  for  grouse-shooting,  as  the  latter  are  more  easily 
affected  by  cold  and  damp,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  are 
more  easily  fatigued.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  always  to 
work  one's  dogs  up  wind  when  possible,  and  in  hot,  still  weather 
to  beat  the  higher  ground  thorou^y,  with  a  view  to  killing 
down  the  old  cocks  and  barren  hens  which  resort  there.  In 
stormy  weather  grouse,  naturally  seek  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
moots. 

Parlridp-skiMingavtt  dogs  b  a  most  ddightful  form  of  sport, 
ponularly  supposed  to  be  extinct  nowadays,  but  there  are  happily 
Pmruuit-  """"y  parts  of  England  where  it  te  still  practised  in 
tineuS-  '"■^'^'^  localities.  None  the  less,  modem  agricultural 
conditions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  dogs 
iil  partridge^hooting,  and  the  most  general  custom  te  to  drive 
the  birds  off  the  pastures  and  stubbles  into  the  root  crops  where 
they  can  be  walked  up  in  line,  a  rather  uninteresting  method  of 
shooting.  Caie  should  of  course  be  taken  always  to  walk  across 
the  driUs;  and  where  birds  are  wild,  and  time  does  not  press, 
it  will  occasionally  be  found  advantageous  to  work  a  field  in 
a  aeries  of  gradually  diminishing  circles.    Much  valuable  time 


b  often  WMKd  ia  paniid(MheotIiit  in  the  March  for  dead  uA 
wounded  birds;  thte  can  be  obvteted  to  a  large  extent  by 
observing  the  golden  rule  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  is  down  the  line 
should  hall ,  and  the  dogs,  whose  business  it  te  to  retrieve  the  game, 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  unassisted — or  more  correctly  unhampered. 
If  the  bird  cannot  be  found  within  reasoaable  time,  the  line 
should  proceed,  leaving  a  keeper  and  a  steady  dog  behind  to 
search  for  it.  Where  game  te  plentiful  it  te  always  advisable 
to  employ  one  man  with  a  couple  of  retrieven  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  remaining  behind  the  line  to  retrieve  lost  or  running 
birds.  As  with  all  game,  the  modem  tendency  te  to  drive 
partridges:  a  form  of  shooting  that  of  all  other:  exacts  the 
highest  test  of  skill,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  shooter,  but  also 
of  the  keeper  who  organises  the  proceedings.  To  these  requirc- 
raenu  must  be  added  a  suitable  tract  of  country  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  large  head  of  game;  given  all  these  essentials,  partridge* 
driving  te  a  delightful  amusement;  without  them  it  te  usuaUy 
a  fruitless  and  wearisome  undertaking. 

In  driving,  the  birds  should  be  {^dually  awl  quietly  collected 
into  one  large  root-field,  and  sent  from  thte  over  the  guns,  who 
should,  when  possible,  always  be  placed  in  a  grass-field  where 
dead  or  wounded  birds  are  more  easily  retrieved.  Another  field 
of  roots  should  be  at  a  convenient  dtetancc  behind  the  guns  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  birds,  which,  unless  the  wind  be 
ipedally  unfavourable,  can  then  be  brought  back  over  them  in 
a  return  drive.  Long  ilrives  are  not  advisable;  the  more 
partridges  can  be  kqH  on  the  wing,  and  the  coveys  broken  up, 
the  better.  Where  partridge-driving  te  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale,  it  te  a  good  plan  to  supplement  such  hedge-rows  as  arc 
convenient  for  the  purpose  by  narrow  belts  of  com'ferous  trees. 
These,  if  wired  in  to  prevent  dteturl>ance  by  foxes,  dogs,  &c, 
not  only  provide  sdmirable  nesting-ground  for  winged-game, 
but  afford  better  concealment  for  the  guns,  and  cause  ihe 
partridges  to  offer  higher  and  more  attractive  shots.  In  shooting 
driven  partridges,  the  sportsman  should  stand  as  far  as  practic- 
able away  from  the  fence,  and  concentrate  hte  attention  on  ihe 
bird  which  first  tops  it.  A  driven  grouse  or  rocketing  pheasant 
will  fly  straight  towards  the  shooter  without  swerving  when  he 
raises  hte  gun,  but  not  so  the  partridge,  which  can  twtet  in  the 
air  almost  tike  a  snipe;  it  te  this  peculiarity,  coupled  with  theii 
startling  scream,  that  proves  so  disconcerting  to  the  young 
sportsman.  Especial  caie  should  always  be  taken  that  the  guns 
stand  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  within  sight  of  one  another: 
neglect  of  thte  precaution  has  often  led  to  serious  accidents. 

Frequent  change  of  blood  te  beneficial  on  estates  where  a 
large  head  of  partridges  te  preserved,  and  it  te  advisable  to  kill  off 
superfluous  cock-birds  before  the  commencement  of  the  breeding- 
season,  though  when  partridges  arc  reared  artificially  a  better 
plan  te  to  catch  them  aUve,  and  use  them  as  foster-mothers, 
a  duty  they  perform  admirably. 

The  tkeasaiU,  once  one  of  the  rarest  British  game-birds,  has 
now,  thanks  to  artificial  production,  become  almost  the  com- 
monest, and  to  sboot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge- 
rows in  October,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity.  Under  modem  conditions 
it  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  as  a  "  rocketer,"  U. 
a  bird  flying  high  and  fast  towards  the  shooter.  As  such,  the 
pheasant  haJs  no  superior,  provided  only  it  fly  high  and  fast 
enough,  but  otherwise  it  te  a  rather  uninteresting  sporting-bird 
which  invariably  elects  to  seek  safety  by  nmning  rather  ihan 
flighL  Like  the  modem  pheasant  itself,  the  rocketer  te  a  more 
or  less  artificial  creation,  and  considerable  organization  te 
necessary  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  It  te  only  of  late  yeais 
that  keepers  have  recognized  that  sportsmen  place  little  value 
on  the  mere  magnitude  of  a  day's  bag,  as  compared  to  the 
difficult  or  "  pretty  "  shots  they  may  obtain.  Much,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  management  of  covert-shooting,  the  handling 
•f  the  beaters,  the  disposition  of  the  "  stops,"  and  the  pains 
taken  to  ensure  high-flying  pheasants,  or  the  reverse.  Whea 
the  configuration  of  the  coverts  permits  of  it,  pbeasanls  should 
always  be  driven  down-hill  to  the  guns;  on  flat  ground  the  latter 
should  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  the  covert-side  as  to  permit 
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lb«  bM«  to  rite  Ugbk  ud  get  «dl  «B  Uw  Wiag.  TUttaioaw- 
tinMS  ktt«ned  by  cutUnc  4«By  tb«  uxttrgiowtk  at  Ue  end  oi 
the  covert  when  it  is  putpoeed  to  flmh  tiM  binli,  but  this  is 
elso  liable  to  make  tlMo  bieek  beck  over  tlie  beaters.  WbcR 
pheasants  exist  ia  large  quantities,  "  false  coverts  "  of  spruce  or 
fir  kipiBnis  should  always  be  pUced  at  the  flushiog-point;  the 
birds  should  be  collected  as  quietly  as  possible  in  these,  and  then 
sent  forward  over  the  guns  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 

0(  other  recognised  British  game-birds— as  distinct  from 
wildfowl— it  is  only  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  most  beautiful  of 
^^  them  all,  blackgame.  These,  though  far  more  widely 
yy  diBusedthantheredgToui«,arenotnearlysonumerous. 
^^^  This  is  possibly  due  to  altered  agricultural  conditions, 
the  laying  to  pasture  (4  much  of  the  arable  land  which  formerly 
fringed  the  Ixiwland  moors,  and  the  consequent  surface-drainage 
which  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  many  young  birds; 
but  the  chk{  cause  lies  in  the  wholly  inefficient  ckae-time 
afforded,  which  should  be  extended  by  at  least  a  month.  Black- 
game-  and  grouse-shooting  differ  in  no  way  m  their  methods, 
though  the  former  are  far  more  diffinilt  birds  to  handle  by 
driving,  while  itally  fascinating  sport  em  be  obtained  bgrstaHong 
the  old  cocks  with  a  miniature  riSe. 

Ptanrift  are  practically  confined  to  the  summits  of  the 
Ugber  Scottish  hills,  which  are  usually  reserved  for  deet-fbreata, 
t^^  and,  therefore,  offer  no  opportunity  for  sport  with  the 
)!^^^  sbot-guo.  In  mild  still  weather  they  ^ve  but  poor 
sport,  running  persistently  in  bont  of  the  dogs,  or 
sitting  until  they  can  alinoat  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick,  but  en 
■tonny  days  they  rise  wild,  and  afiord  splendid  sport,  cspedally 
ia  eonjonctisn  with  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  wUch  they 
are  found.    They  are  of  course  hivariably  shot  over  dogs. 

Captnaliy,  once  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  were  remUodnced 
into  "^""f"*  about  1835.  and  now  exkt  in  tolerable  numbers, 
chiefly  in  Perthshire.  Befaig  a  forest-haunting  bird, 
they  are  usually  driven  to  the  guns  Ukephcaiaats,  but 
apart  from  their  rarity  and  siae,  they  ate  not  held  in 
great  favour  as  sporting  birds,  while  owing  to  the  great  damage 
they  do  to  young  coniferous  trees,  they  are  not  encouraged  to 
multiply  on  estates  where  there  ia  a  large  acreage  of  growing 
plaatatians.  Capercally  are  voy  courageous  birds,  and  the 
wcitft  has  seen  a  winged  cock  attadt  and  hoU  at  bay  a'dog  sent 
to  retrieve  it. 

Smif4  and  woieMk,  though  properly  wild-fowl,  are  usually 
Kgarded  aa  belongiag  to  the  category  of  game-birds.  Though 
g^^  both  the  full-snipe  and  the  woodcock  beted  to  a  limited 
"**"  extent  fat  the  British  Isles,  they  may  more  correctly 
be  described  aa  autumn  and  winter  migrants  to  them.  The 
varietiei  then  to  be  shot  are  the  full-snipe,  the  jack-snipe  and 
the  great  or  solitary  snipe;  but  the  latter  is  exceedingly  rarely 
met  with,  and  tlie  jack-snipe  is  beconung  scarcer  every  year. 
Neither  of  these  latter  varieties  breeds  m  the  United  Kingdom. 
Snipe  are  exceedingly  erratic  hi  their  movements,  wUch  are 
higety  infiucnced  by  the  weather;  like  the  woodcock  thex  ate 
here  tft-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  They  haunt  moist,  or  marshy 
kicaiitiea,  and  the  finest  snipe  shooting  in  the  British  islands  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Irish  bogs.  In  hard  frosts  they  should  be 
•ought  near  nmning  water.  As  a  general  rule  a  dog  is  not  used 
to  find  snipe,  but  where  this  may  be  considered  necessary,  a 
weU  broken  Irish  watcT'^paniel  is  to  be  recorameodcd.  These 
•le  the  most  inteUigcnt  of  dogs,  can  be  toined  to  point  and 
retrieve  aa  weU,  and  are  capable  of  standing  wet  and  coM  with 
impunity.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  axkna  that  snipe  should  be 
walked  up,  down  wind,  since  they  offer  an  easier  mark  when 
lisins  against  it,  but  in  the  writer's  experience  this  is  more  than 
eooaterfaaUDced  Iv  tte  fact  that  snipe,  whidi  are  paniculaily 
wneptible  to  noise,  lie  far  better  when  approached  up  wind. 
To  kOI  snipe  well  is  the  moat  difficult  knack  in  shooting,  and 
one  to  wUdi  few  men,  however  good  shots  they  may  be  at  other 
forms  of  game,  rarely  attain. 

Wctdtaci  ate  rarer  birds  than  mipe,  and  even  more  erratic 
in  their  movements.  Large  quantities  of  them  usually  arrive 
ia  England  with  the  first  November  combination  of  an  easterly 


ffla  and  a  hill  mooo,  but  lliey  cannot  fas  depended  oa 
to  stay  mora  than  a  few  hours  m  the  k>cality  where  they 
alighL  In  Irdaad,  however,  they  arc  far  more  oeostant  nr~^„e>. 
in  their  habits,  and  it  is  here  that  the  laigest  bags  of  "^'*'°**' 
woodcock  are  made  hi  the  United  Kingdom.  Though  woodcock 
are  property  forest,  or  covett-hauntiag  birds,  hi  many  parts  of 
Ireland  aad  the  Western  Highhnds  of  Scotland  they  ficqnent 
the  open  bogs  and  nioocs,  where  Uiey  are  shot  over  pointers  or 
setters.  Otherwise  no  particnkr  n^  can  be  laid  down  for 
their  pursuit,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  very  conservative 
ia  tfadr  choice  of  a  haunt,  aad  that  year  after  year  oocfc  may 
be  found  in  the  aane  spot.  Woodaoek  are  usually  esteemed 
difficult  birds  t»slMiot,l>at  moi*  ale  missed  from  ovec-eagemess 
on  the  pait  of  Uw  ahooter  than  from  the  difficdty  of  the  shot 
they  picsent.  Still  in  thiil  covert  th^  nadoabtedly  require  It 
quick  hand  and  eye  acting  in  oniaea,  to  iliU  them  neatly. 

Of  quadrupeds  or  gnxmd-game,  only  three  varieties,  the 
to»deet,  the  hare  sad  the  rabbit,  are  preserved  for  spoct  with 

the  shot-gun  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  fint<    _. . 

named,  though  foandia  a  few  wid^  distant  distrlctt 
in  England  and  Ireland,  is  chiefly  associated  with  Scotland 
sofaiaashoodngiacanonned.  It  is  esteatialiy  a  foicst4ovfag 
animal,  aad  is  toually  killed  by  driving  it  up  to  a  line  of  gnasi 
when,  if  ckwe  aaoogh,  it  wiU  drop  to  aa  oidfaiary  charge  o( 
No.  s  shot;  but  a  heavy  load  <rfB3.  or  No.  t  is  a  far  ptefenbH 
and  more  aserdfnl,  gauge  to  use.  ROMleer  ate  not  easy  aidnsls 
to  move  in  a  direction  in  which  they  suspect  danger,  and  the 
more  quietly  a  drive  is  conducted,  the  greater  the  chance  o( 
success.  A  few  men  walking  carelessly  through  a  wood,  f  a 
as  if  beating  were  not  their  object,  will  drive  roe,  and  espedally 
the  canning  old  bucks,  with  far  greater  certainty  than  an  array 
of  shouting,  stick-rapping  beaters. 

Far  fiaec  sport,  however,  in  every  sense  of  the  afmuUo, 
can  be  obtained  by  stalking  roe-bucks  during  the  summer 
nmnths  with  a  small  bore  rifle,  carrying  a  hoUow-noaed,  aad 
not  a  solid  buUeL  The  most  suitable  opportunity  for  this  ia  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  wlien  the  me  will  be  fonndfeeding  in  the  mote 
open  spaces  in  the  woods.  The  same  animals  arill  nearly  always 
be  {bund  in  the  same  locality,  but  they  arc  exceedingly  wary 
creatures,  and  the  oU  bucks  are  quite  aa  difficult  to  stalk  as  a 
icdKlcer  stag. 

The  ktre  no  kmger  exists  in  the  same  quantities  aa  formerly; 
indeed  in  many  parts  of  Gnat  Britain  it  is  practically  "tlnrf, 
the  result  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1881.  No  ■»_,. 
special  methods  ate  employed  for  sheeting  liares,  nor  ""■^ 
is  any  great  skill  requisite  ior  doing  to,  but  sportsmen  should 
always  boar  in  miad  tliat  unlssa  hit  in  the  head  or  heart  hares 
ate  not  casify  killed  dead,  and  should,  therefore,  refrain  from 
filing  long  dtots  at  them,  espedaily  wliea  liny  do  not  offer  a 
broadside  shot. 

It  b  to  bo  presumed  that  the  Onond  Game  Act  was  specially 
directed — and  with  nasoa— against  rabbita  store  than  hateti 
bul  the  former  show  Uttle  or  no  evidence  of  being  „.^^„. 
aficcted  by  it.  Yet  from  every  pobt  of  view,  except 
perhaps  that  of  sliootmg,  tliey  are  far  less  valuable,  and  moi« 
noxious,  animals,  which  ravage  alike  the  young  plantationa  oi  tlit 
landlord  aad  the  crops  of  the  tenant  fumer.  Where  they  at* 
preserved  in  large  numbers,  the  most  usual  metliod  oi  shooting 
them  is  to  ferret  them  out  of  the  bunaws  aa  slntt  a  time  at 
possible  before  the  day  fixed  for  shooting,  aad  tliea  fill  ia  th* 
mouths  of  the  holes  with  well  beatea  soS,  which  should  also  be 
drenched  with  paraffin  or  tar  to  deter  tlie  rabbits  from  digging 
their  way  m  again.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  and  plenty  of 
covert — coarM  grass,  bracken  or  gorae  be  available,  in  fine  dry 
weather  the  rabbits  will  lie  out  (tt  two  or  three  nighta,  but  in 
the  event  of  heavy  rain  or  cqieciaHy  now,  nothing  will  prevent 
them  going  to  ground  again.  Where  natural  covert  is  scarce, 
it  can  be  supplemented  by  strewing  brushwood  and  fir-loppings 
under  which  rabbiu  will  readily  siidteT.  Ia  beating  for  rabbit% 
the  beaten  should  aot  laercly  tap  with  their  sticks,  but  should 
thrust  them  into  the  dumps  of  grsss  snd  underwood;  othetwis* 
many  rabbits  will  be  passed  over.    When  rabbits  are  dtivot  up 
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to  a  line  oE  guns  In  covert,  the  Utter — if  no  winged  game  ii 
expected— should  stand  juot  inside  the  edge  ol  the  «K>od,  with 
their  baclu  to  the  beaten,  and  take  llw  rabbits  alter  they  have 
passed.  This  not  only  indgces  the  rabbits  to  lace  tlie  open,  bat 
precludes  the  possibility  of  an  accident  to  the  beaters.  Capital 
■port  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  summer  evenings  by  '''"'■"g  rabbits 
with  a  pea-rifle  in  a  suitable  locality,  i.«.  where  no  danger  to 
bumao  beings  or  live-stock  can  be  caused  by  a  stray  or  deflected 
bullet.  A  disused  quarry  or  sand  pit  is  an  ideal  place  for  such 
sport. 

One  branch  of  shooting  remains  to  be  touched  on,  namely, 
wild-fowling,  which  again  must  be  daiaed  under  two  totally 
distinct  headings,  shore  or  flight  shooting,  and  shooting 
afloat  with  a  swivel  punt  gun.  In  flight  shooting,  the 
sportsman  sutions  himsdf  at  a  pohit  overwfaich  the 
birds  will  probably  pass  at  sundown  or  daybreak  in  their  passage 
from  or  to  the  sea,  when  going  to  or  leaving  their  inland 
.  feeding  places.  Success  in  flight-shooting  must,  therefore,  depend 
very  largely  oo  chance  or  ludc,  but  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
btter,  it  is  a  fine,  wild  sport.  One  essential  requirement  is  a 
well-trained  and  thoroughly  intelligent  dog,  and  here  again  no 
better  can  be  selected  than  an  Irish  watCfipanieL  No  special 
rules  of  guidance  can  be  laid  down  for  shore-shooting;  the 
districts  are  unhappily  few  and  far  between  where  even  a 
moderate  bag  of  edible  wild-fowl  can  be  made  nowadays,  and 
experience  alone  can  give  that  knowledge  of  their  habits  which 
is  essential  to  success.  Wild  stormy  weather  which  drives  the 
birds  off  the  sea  is  best  for  shore-shooting. 

Punt-gnnning  or  wild-fowling  afloat  b  a  sport  nonfinM  to  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  people,  professional  or  amateur, 
and  is  is  distinct  from  ordinary  inland  shooting  as  deerstalking 
from  pigeon-shooting.  It  may  be  briefly,  described  as  the  art 
of  shooting  irild-fowl  on  the  sea,  or  in  estuaries  of  rivers,  from  a 
flat-bottomed  punt  carrying  a  heavy,  fixed  gun,  weighing 
anything  from  70-170  lb,  the  muzzle  of  which  rests  in  a  revolving 
crutch  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  firing  a  charge  of  1-3  lb  of 
shot.  A  punt  may  be  either  single-  or  double-handed,  iie.  to 
contain  one  or  two  people,  and  it  is  perhaps  imnecessary  to  add 
the  fowl  are  shot  sitting,  ot  just  as  they  rise  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  sport  that  contains  a  considaable  element  of  danger, 
and  requires  great  powers  of  endurance  and  a  strong  constitution 
no  less  than  good  nerves,  and  it  has  been  tightly  termed  a  science 
in  itself,  only  to  be  learnt  by  a  patient  apprenticeship  under  an 
experienced  teacher. 

The  art  of  shooting  cannot  be  leamt  theoretically,  and  on 
only  be  acquired  by  experirace  and  practice.  The  beginner 
should,  however,  from  the  first  seek  to  avoid  an  ugly 
ftotoat  *"  cramped  style,  which,  once  deveU^ed,  is  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  firing  at 
a  moving  object,  his  purpose  should  be  not  to  place  his  charge 
of  shot  where  such  object  is  at  the  moment  he  pulls  the  trigger, 
but  where  it  will  be  by  the  time  the  shot  reaches  it;  in  other 
words  the  game  should  run  or  fly  into  the  circle  of  pellets.  Nor 
should  he  seek  to  effect  this  by  dwelling  on  his  game  with  his 
gun  at  his  shoulder— a  practice  not  only  clumsy  but  exceedingly 
dangerous — but  by  firing  at  an  imaginary  point  in  front  of  it. 
Practice  abne  can  teach  the  knack  of  doing  this  properly;  to 
lome  men  it  seems  a  natural  gift,  while  others  do  not  acquire  it 
la  a  life-time.  A  sound  digestion  is  the  surest  aid  to  successful 
a6oa(ing,  for  unless  the  nervous  system  be  in  perfect  time,  brain, 
eye  and  hand  cannot  act  in  that  spooUneou*  sympathy -necessary 
to  quick  and  pretty  marksmanship. 

None  the  less  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  gun,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  uses  it,  and  in  choosing  a  fowling-piece  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage,  no  less  than  an  ultimate  economy,  lor  the  young 
shooter  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  Londini  gunmaker  of 
repute,  and  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article.  A  i]-bore  is 
the  generally  accepted  gauge  for  modcni  shot  guns,  and  this 
should  weigh  from  6f-6J  lb.  Of  Ute  yean  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing customary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrels  from  30  to 
s8  in.,  a  most  decided  improvement,  as  without  diminishing  the 
UUiog-fiowei  of  the  gun  it  improves  its  halsnrf,  and  so  ksseas' 


the  prohabflity  of  dioatiag  under  game,  a,  very  common  (aA 
among  sportsmen.  Excessive  choking  is  to  be  deprecated; 
a  pattern  of  140  lor  the  right  and  of  160  for  the  left  band  will 
be  found  amply  sufiicicnt,  and  a  load  «(  40-41  grains  of  nitro- 
powder  with  i  or  i)  oz.  No.  $|  undiilled  shot  will  meet  all 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  shooting  field.  A  thoroughly 
good  hammerless  ejector  gun  can  be  obtained  from  a  fint-dasi 
London  gunnukei  for  35-45  guineas,  and  a  pair  for  £75  to  £100, 
but  theee  prices  are  capable  of  considerable  modification  or  the 
Rvcrsfc  Single-trigger  guns  are  the  latest  fadiion,  but  no  special 
advantage  can  be  claimed  for  them. 

The  bMiography  of  shooting  i>  very  extensive,  but  the  foUowisg 
works  may  be  dted  as  ataodard  ones  oa  the  subject:  The  "  Bad- 
minton Libcary  "  Skoalinf—HnU  la  Youm*  SluMm,  hy  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-CaUwey;  "The  Fur  and  Feather  aeries  ol  publicatiooa; 
TV  CuH  and  Us  Dntlopmcnts,  by  Greener;  and  for  n-Ud-fowling, 
Colonel  Hawker's  evergreen  Inslnitlimt  It  Ymitit  Sptrlsmtn;  Tb 
Art  </  WiU/tmUiu.  by  Abd  Chapman:  Tie  Famttr  ti  Jnind,  by 
Sir  Ralph  Fayas-CaUwey:  and  Ttc  WiiiJeaUi,  by  Folkard. 

Bii  Came. 

Tbe  punult  of  hige  game,  whether  for  food  «r  sport,  ha* 
ever  exercised  the  greatest  fascination  for  mankind,  and  with 
the  Tipii  opening  up  of  vast  continents  hitherto  unexplored, 
and  the  iMraductun  of  breech-hading  lifln,  it  has  «T°»<«tfd 
an  mponaaoe  withm  the  last  few  decades  that  bids  fair  to 
render  it  a  thing  of  the  past  before  the  end  of  the  current  century. 
The  present  genciatioa  has  seen  the  bismi,  wUch  formerly 
roamed  the  American  prairies  in  countless  milHoxt,  wiped  ojt 
the  face  of  cnation;  the  veUt  of  Southem  Africa,  which  teemed 
in  equal  proportions  with  big  game  of  every  description,  has 
become  a  pastoral  country,  where  a  few  of  the  commoner  varieties 
of  antdope  are  suffered  to  exist  under  much  the  same  oonditkma 
as  the  semi-wild  deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlaads;  and  even  the 
jungles  of  Hindustan,  save  where,  jealously  preserved  by  native 
potentates,  show  signs  of  exhaustion  as  regards -the  target 
fauna.  True,  wherever  the  white  man  holds  sway,  the  danger 
of  extinction  has  been  recognized;  dose-times  have  been 
institutedj  reserves  set  apart  wherein  the  animals  may  breed 
unmolested,  and  the  number  of  each  species  that  may  be  killed, 
restricted;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  kws,  wholeson»  and 
weU-mtentiooed  as  they  an,  can  do  more  than  retard  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  big  game  outside  such  reserves  as  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  North  America.  Within  the  pale  of  this  00  rifle  is  ever 
fired,  and  the  game  has  prospered  correspondingly,  but  ooce  let 
a  single  head  of  it  wander  outside  the  restricted  area,  and  its 
doom  u  sealed.  Moreover,  there  ore  still  vast  tracts  in  Africa, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  big 
game  forms  the  staple  meat  supply  of  the  abori^nal  inhabitants, 
who,  in  addition,  an  no  longer  dependent  on  then:  primitive 
weapons  of  the  chase,  but  are  equipped  with  more  or  less  efficient 
fireums.  Great  regions  are  however  Mill  to  be  found,  of  which 
sportsmen  have  as  yet  bsrely  touched  the  fringe.  The  dense 
forests  of  Western  Africa  are  practically  unexpired,  much  las 
shot  out,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  Borneo  ami  Sumatra,  ofier  an  almost  virgin  field  for  spoit 
with  big  game.  Save  for  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  Arctic 
regions  and  some  parts  of  the  extreme  north-west — though 
Alaska  now  enjoys  particularly  stringent  gome  laws — the  North 
American  oootinent  is  fast  becoming  denuded  of  big  game;  hot 
In  Europe,  within  a  week's  journey  of  Londop,  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  forests  at  their  feet  are  only  known  to  a 
handful  of  intrepid  explorers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although 
good  trophies,  whether  of  hide  or  horn,  are  yearly  becoming 
scarcer,  fair  sport  is  yet  obtainable  in  those  parts  of  the  worU 
where  big  game  is  iodigeoous,  though  the  days  are  long  post 
when  a  sportsman  could  shoot  at  his  own  disctetwn  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  or  North  America,  or  when  the  gfobe-trottet 
visiting  India  could  count  on  big  game  shooting  as  fomisg  part 
of  his  programme. 

Indeed,  In  view  of  the  mcreased,  and  Increasing,  fsdlities  fer 
world  travel,  and  the  prevalent  fashion  for  sport,  it  is  ptobabla 
that  in  counc  of  time  big  gaoe  thootiac  will  be  imiveiiaQr 
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cotuliicted  on  modem  European  lines;  i^.  wild  animals  will  be 
carefully  preserved  by  tbe  state  and  private  owners,  and  where 
the  latter  do  not  care  to  exercise  the  sporting  rights  they  will 
be  l«t  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  big  game  shooting  will,  as  with 
Scottish  deer-stalking,  become  exclusively  a  pastime  of  the 
wealthy  or  luxurious  classes.  Already  large  tracts  in  the  wilder 
parts  at  the  Eastern  States  of  America  have  beea  acquired  by 
rich  men,  over  which  they  jealously  preserve  the  sporting; 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  railway  communication  in  the  south 
of  Africa  to  the  Zambezi,  and  in  the  north  to  Khartum,  the  dawn 
of  another  century  may  not  improbably  see  shooiting-bexcs 
advertised  "  to  let  for  die  winter  montte,"  dotting  the  very 
countries  where  Oswcll,  or  Baker,  found  a  virgin  field  for  their 
rifles  within  the  last  lew  decades.  Distasteful  as  such  a  state  of 
things  may  seem  to  the  present  generation  of  aportsraen,  some- 
thing more  or  less  approaching  it  will  inevitably  come  to  pats; 
and  where  climatic  conditions  or  inaccessibility  forbid  its  adop- 
tion, big  game  will  become  extinct  at  the  hands  of  native  races 
or  white  "  professional "  hunters.  Carfe  ditm  must  undoubtedly 
be  the  motto  of  the  big  game  shooter  of  the  present  day,  who 
reqtiires  genuine  wild  sport  under  the  highest  possible  conditions. 
Even  at  present  it  is  essential  that  he  should  obtain  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  existing  game  laws  in  the  part  of  (he  world 
in  which  he  proposes  to  hunt,  the  whole  of  North  America  and 
practically  three-fourths  of  Africa  being  governed  by  stringent 
reguJations  respecting  the  preservation  of  big  game.  Every 
state  in  the  North  American  Union,  and  in  some  cases  evei^ 
county  in  a  state,  has  its  own  dose-times  and  game  laws,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Canada.  Moreover,  heavy  fees  for  licences 
to  kill  big  game  are  now  exacted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
game  laws  exist.  In  the  United  States  the  cost  of  this  varies 
very  much,  the  present  highest  charge  being  tjo  for  a  "  non- 
resident" sportsman,  while  in  addition  in  some  states  he  is 
not  permitted  to  himt  unless  accompanied  with  a  qualified  guide. 
Full  information  on  these  points  can  be  obtained  gratis  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  where  every 
as^tance  is  given  vrith  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  which  further 
issues  admirably  compiled  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  game-preservation.  Infringement  of  the  United 
States  Game  Laws  entails  exceedingly  heavy  penalties,  amount- 
ing in  the  most  extreme  case  to  two  yean'  imprisonment  plus  a 
fine  of  $5000. 

In  Canada  tbe  highest  charge  b  $100  in  Manitoba,  while 
in  Africa  it  varies  iioxa  £^  in  the  Sudan  and  British  and  German 
East  Africa  to  £iod  in  Bechuanaland.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  fees  only  permit  the  killing  of  a  limited 
number  of  ^Kcified  animals.  Still,  excellent  as  these  laws 
undoubtedly  are,  their  value  must  remain  enormously  discounted 
as  long  as  the  sale  of  game  and  skins  by  aboriginal  or  professional 
hunters  is  permitted;  it  is  they,  amd  not  the  heavily  taxed 
foreign  sportsman,  who  are  responsible  for  the  threatened 
extinction  of  big  game. 

So  far  as  Asiatic  sport  is  concerned,  British  India,  save,  to 
those  furnished  with  credentials  to  native  potentates  or  high 
government  officials,  oSen  scant  opportunity  as  regards  big 
game  to  the  itinerant  sportsman,  who  must  now  wander  farther 
afield  into  Central  or  North-Eastcm  Asia,  Borneo,  Java  and  the 
wilder  parts  of  Assam  or  Burma;  but  tbe  greater  portion  of  the 
first-named  locality  is  only  open  to  persons  duly  authotized  by 
tbe  Russian  government. 

Although  South  America  and  Australia  offer  Uttte  attraction 
(or  sport  with  the  rifle,  big  game  of  vaiying  spedes  is  thus 
indigenous  in  every  part  of  the  world.'  It  is  obviously  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  deal  at  any  length  with  either  its  habits 
or  the  various  methods  of  hunting  it.  Brief  allusion  will  be 
made,  however,  to  the  chief  varieties  of  it  found  in  the  various 
continents  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  their  pursuit. 

Europe  contains  big  game  in  greater  variety  and  quantity 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  last  survivors  of  the  aurocbs 
or  European  bison  still  roam  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  the 

•  Eacept  in  New  Zeabnd,  where  red-deer  have,  however,  been 
latroducM  and  aftotd  nugaificeot  sport. 


Caucasus:  elk  are  found  In  Scandinavia,  Rnssia  and  Eastern 
Prussia,  and  red-deer  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
Of  the  more  Alpine  kinds  of  big  game,  reindeer  exist       „ 
in  Norway;  chamois  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  "'^ 

Central  and  Soothem  Europe;  wild  sheep  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia; 
while  a  few  of  the  Eun^ean  ibex  itHI  linger  in  the  royal  pre- 
serves of  the  Italian  Alps.  A  variety  of  ibex  is  fairly  plentiful 
in  Spain,  and  wild  goals  are  found  in  South-Eastem  Europe. 
Of  tile  cainivora,  bears,  wolves  and  lynxes,  though  not  often 
met  with,  stiH  exist  in  fair  numbers  in  most  of  the  mountainous 
countries  of  Europe,  though  the  first-named  animal  is  practically 
the  only  one  affording  opportunity  for  sport  with  the  rifle. 
Gluttons  or  wolverines  ate  found  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
and  so-called  wild-boar  are  plentiful  in  the  carefully  preserved 
forests  of  Central  Europe.  The  reason  for  this  continued  supply 
of  big  game  is  that  the  whole  of  the  European  continent  has  been 
for  centuries  imder  private,  communal  or  state  preservation. 
The  Caucasus,  which  though  geographically  in  Europe,  can 
hardly  srith  fairness  be  held  to  be  so  as  regards  sport,  further 
contain  such  purdy  Asiatic  varieties  of  big  game  as  tigers, 
leopards  and  tahr,  and  but  for  the  savage  character  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabiunts,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  foreign  travellers,  would  probably  be  far  more  visited  by 
English  qxntsmen  than  is  at  pcesenl  the  case.  In  rivilized 
Europe,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands 
probably  offer  the  best  field  for  tbe  big  game  htihter  of  moderate 
means,  though  the  last  luimed  locah'ties  still  enjoy  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  brigandage. 

Among  useful  vma  of  rcfeience  dealinc  with  big  game  shooting 
in  Europe  the  following  may  be  dted:  Wiid  Spain/hv  Chapman, 
and  WiU  Norway  by  the  same  author;  flood.  Fell  and  Forest,  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottineer;  Saeagf  Svanetia  and  Sport  in  tlu  Crimea  and 
Caucatus,  by  Phillips  Wootley;  Tyrol  and  the  Tyralesr,  by  Baillic- 
Grohmann :  the  volumes  of  the  "  Badminton  Libiary  "  dealing  with 
the  subject,  and  especially  Short  Stalks,  by  E.  N.  Buxtoa. 

The  physical  geography  of  so  vast  a  continent  as  Asia,  no  less 
than  its  varying  climatic  conditions,  naturally  produce  many 
different  spedes  of  big  game,  ranging  from  the  Alpine 
to  the  purely  tropical.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  continent  includes  the  frozen  tundras  of  the  Arctic-  Cirde, 
the  steaming  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  treeless  wastes  of  the 
Pamin  and  the  dense  jungles  of  Burma,  together  with  the  highest 
motutains  in  the  world,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  varied  must 
be  its  fauna.  Among  the  camivora,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  or 
panther  are  found  practically  throughout  Asia,  save  in  the 
extreme  north  and  north-west;  while  lions^  though  exceedingly 
rare,  still  exist  in  Guxerat  and  parts  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  usual  methods  of  tiger^hooting  in  British  Asia  are,  when  the 
game  has  been  kxated,  either  to  drive  it  to  the  sportsmen  by 
means  of  natives  acting  as  beaters,  or  else  to  force  it  into  the  open 
with  a  feng  line  of  elephants,  which  also  serve  to  carry  the 
siiootets;  the  choice  of  methods  must,  of  course,  depend  on  local 
'conditioia.  The  second  practice  is  not  a  form  of  sport  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means,  who,  indeed,  except  as  the 
guests  of  some  native  potentate,  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  tiger-shooting  at  all.  In  localities 
where  neither  of  these  methods  is  feasible,  it  is  usual  to  lie  up  a 
live  animal  as  a  bail,  and  sit  up  over  it  during  the  night  in  a 
machSa  or  platform  lashed  to  the  nearest  tree,  but  this  is  usually 
an  unaotisfactoiy  and  disappointing  proceeding.  In  parts  of 
Asia  other  than  British  possessions,  tigers  are  found  as  far  apart 
as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  isbnd  of  Saghallen. 
Europeans  recover  with  difiiculiy  from  the  bite  of  a  tiger,  since 
blood-poisoning  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  o«-ing  to  tbe 
septic  condition  of  the  animal's  teeth  and  daws,  and  a  supply  of 
antiseptic  Km  and  solution  should  always  form  part  of  the 
tiger-shooter's  equipment.  Pantheis,  though  more  plentiful 
tkin  tigeis,  are  leas  frequently  bagged,  as  they  are  exceedingly 
difSeuh  animals  to  beat  out  of  coven;  they  are  usually  killed 
by  sitting  up  over  a  bait,  or  by  smoking  them  out  of  the  caves 
they  frequently  make  their  homes.  A  wounded  panther  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  a  tiger.  Other 
varieties  of  tbe  lelinet  are  the  cheetah,  the  doudcd  panther, 
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the  lynx,  and  mott  beaotilul  ud  nrtst  e(  an,  the  «bnoe  or  loow 
teoperd  only  found  above  the  snow  line. 

Of  other  Asiatic  camivoia  the  bean  are  the  most  impoctant 
from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view.  A  great  variety  of  them 
exists,  ranging  from  the  great  Kamchatkan  bear  to  the  small 
blue  bear  of  Thibet,  but  the  methods  of  their  pursuit  caU  for  no 
special  mention. 

The  Indian  elephant  is  rather  smaller  than  the  African  variety, 
and  has  other  well-marked  differences,  the  chief  as  regards  aboot- 
ing  being  the  fact  that  the  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  is  not 
protected  by  the  roots  of  the  tusk  as  in  the  African  elephant, 
thus  enabling  a  frontal  shot  to  reach  the  brain.  This  point,  one 
at  the  side  of  the  temple,  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  are 
most  usually  selected  for  their  aim  by  Indian  sportsmen,  who  do 
not  favour  the  shoulder  shot  so  commonly  einplayed  in  Africa. 
A  charging  elephant  can  often  be  turned  by  a  wcU-pbnted, 
though  not  necessarily  fatal,  bullet,  but  a  Ically  dclarBiined 
animal,  especially  a  female  with  a  calf,  will  not  cease  its  attack 
until  either  it  or  the  hunter  be  killed.  Though  elephanu  will 
usually  fly  from  the  report  of  a  rifle,  the  found  of  a  human  voice 
will  often  make  them  charge. 

Four  varieties  of  rhinoceros,  of  which  two  are  ane-hctned, 
and  two  double-homed,  are  found  in  Asia,  nnging  eastwards 
from  Assam  through  Burma  and  Sism  as  iar  as  Sumatra.  The 
rhinoceros  is  almost  invariably  found  in  heavy  grass  swamps, 
and  can  consequently  only  be  hunted  by  means  of  Hrphsnts, 
It  is  usually  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  long  line,  but  is  occasion- 
ally tracked  to  its  lair  on  a  single  elephant.  In  commoD  with 
many  animals  of  the  deer  and  antek^  tribes,  the  tbnoceras 
always  deposits  its  droppings  in  the  same  place,  a  peculiarity 
which  enables  native  shikaris  to  locate  it  with  tokrable  ease. 
Although  a  rhinoceros,  even  when  wounded,  will  rarely  charge 
home,  it  has  a  peculiariy  terrifying  effect  on  tame  elephants, 
and  specially  trustworthy  ones  tie  necessary  for  this  sport 
The  Indian  rhinoceioa  differs  in  many  important  details  from 
the  African  variety. 

Of  bovines,  Asia  produces  the  buffalo,  three  spcdes  of  thegaur 
— miscalled  the  Indian  bison'>-and  the  yak,  the  latter  a  rather 
uninteresting  beast  of  the  chase  only  found  on  the  open  ground 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Very  diffeient  is  the  pursuit  of  the  ganr 
in  the  dense  forests  of  India  and  Bunpa,  where  it  b  usually 
stalked  on  foot;  and  to  track  a  wounded  bull  throu^  thick 
jungle  affords  one  of  the  most  exciting  experiences  of  big  game 
sbootug.  Such  an  animal  will  almost  invariably  turn  at  tight 
angles  to  iu  trail,  and  watch  for  its  punuer,  whom  it  will  charge 
from  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  few  yards,  even  feet.  The  wUd 
buffalo,  too,  is  an  exceedingly  (ducky  animal,  and  will  on  occasion 
even  attack  a  European — whose  smcU  appeals  distasteful  to  it — 
unmolested,  a  peculiarity  it  shares  with  the  tame  vtriety. 

The  numerous  species  of  deer  and  antelope  scattered  over 
the  continent  of  Asia  are  usually  obtained  by  stallting,  but 
the  fornur  being  essentially  forest-haunting  animak,  while  the 
latter  arc  usually  found  on  open  ground,  the  methods  of  approach- 
ing them  naturally  vary  with  local  conditions.  Of  deer  the  best 
known  are  the  sambar,  the  chital  and  the  swamp  deer,  hot  the 
Hongul  or  Cashmere  stag,  the  Altai  wapiti  and  the  Maral  or 
Asiatic  led-decr  afford  the  finest  trophies.  Of  Asiatic  antelope 
the  handsomest  and  commonest  variety  is  prabohly  the  bladf 
buck,  found  practically  all  over  India  as  far  east  as  Assam. 

To  many  sportsmen  the  most  fascinating  form  of  Asiatic  big 
game  shooting  is  the  pursuit  of  the  many  varieties  of  wiM  goats 
and  sheep,  common  to  the  vaiioiis  mountain  ranges  and  high- 
lying  plateaus  of  the  continent  While  such  sport  lacks  the  risk 
of  attack  from  the  animal  hunted,  it  exacts  remarkable  powers 
of  endurance  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  himter,  coupled 
in  most  cases  with  the  dangers  inseparable  from  Alpine  climbing. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mountainous  or  elevated  part  of  Asia  which 
does  not  contain  some  variety  of  wild  goat  or  sheep,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  ibex  and  markhor  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Hindu  Kush  among  the  former,  and  the  Ms  Poti  and  0.  Amwmt 
of  Tibet  among  the  latter.  As  a  general  rule  all  wild  goats  can 
only  be  obtained  under  conditions  which  exact  the  highest 


mountaineering  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  stalker,  bat  witb 
regard  to  the  sheep  of  the  vast  tablebinds  of  High  Asia — "  the 
roof  of  the  wodd  "—a  good  dml  of  work  has  to  be  done  on  pony 
back,  as  the  rarehed  atmosphere  of  these  great  altitudes  precludes 
mach  physical  exertion.  Exception,  however,  in  this  respect 
most  be  made  of  the  buihd — Otit  Nakva — which  haunts  the 
same  hiacocssible  crags  as  the  ibex  or  markhor.  The  spotumaa 
who  essays  to  bag  an  Osii  PM,  or  O.  Amman,  will  probably 
have  had  ampl*  opportonity  of  testing  his  climbing  powers  on 
the  march  from  India  to  his  shooting-ground. 

Ihes«hooting  begins  with  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
lower  sfepes,  and  ends  in  June,  when  tlie  flies  and  the  flocks  of 
native  herdsmen,  driven  to  the  Alpine  pastures,  force  the  wild 
animals  to  seek  ground  absolutely  inaccessible  to  man.  "  First 
come  first  served  "  is  a  recognized  rule  in  Himalayan  shooting, 
and  once  a  sportsman  has  claimed  a  mdhh,  or  mountain  valley, 
by  priority  of  possession,  it  is  his  afcme  as  long  as  be  chooses  to 
Ktain  it;  consequently  the  "  race  for  the  nullahs "  in  early 
spring  is  mt  the  least  exciting  part  of  Himalayan  big  game 
shooting.  In  addition  to  ibex,  matkbor  and  such  animals,  the 
season's  bag  shoiUd  also  include  two  varieties  of  bear,  and,  witb 
extreme  good  tortuhe,  an  ounce  or  snow  leopard. 

lake  the  fox  In  Great  Britain,  the  wild  boar  is  never  shot  in 
any  part  of  British  Asia  where  it  can  be  hunted  on  horseback. 

Thanks  to  the  impnveroents  in  modem  firearms,  and  particn- 
lariy  to  the  adaptation  of  cordite  ammunition  to  sporting  rifles, 
the  battery  necessary  for  Asiatic  big  game  shooting 
has  been  consfderably  reduced,  both  in  weight  and 
nnmber  of  weapons  required.  It  is  not  long  since  8-, 
or  even  4-bore  rifles,  weighing  reflectively  18  and  14  lb,  or  at 
least  a  -577  Express,  were  considered  indispensable  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  pachyderms  and  larger  bovines,  yet  nowadays  a 
'4 so  rifle  of  II  lb  weight,  in  conjunction  with  cordite  powdcx, 
is  held  amply  sufficient  for  the  heaviest  or  most  dangerous  game, 
the  penetration  or  expansion  of  the  bullet  being  regidated  by  the 
extent  of  its  covering  of  cupro-nickel  or  steel.  For  soft-skinned 
animals,  deer  and  mountain  game,  a  -tii  or  -303  magazine  rifle 
is  the  most  useful  weapon,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that 
the  introduction  of  these  and  similar  small-bore  rifles  has  extended 
the  kiUmg  rone  in  stalking  by  at  least  100  yds.  For  forest  or 
jungle  shooting  a  10-  or  la-bote  Paradox  gun  is  an  admirable 
weapon,  capable  of  use  as  a  rifle  against  large  and  dangeioas 
ammols,  or  as  an  ordinary  shot  gun  for  small  game.  A  douUe- 
bairelled  fiflc  is  essentui  for  dangerous  game,  the  saving  of  time, 
short  as  it  is,  in  merely  drifting  the  finger  from  one  trigger  to 
another,  being  an  enormous  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
action  of  ejecting  and  re-loading  from  a  magazine.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  that  a  sportsman  woiild  be  completely  equipped  for 
big  game  shooting  in  Asia,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  world,  with 
a  battery  conskting  of  a  -450  cordite  rifle,  a  10-  or  1 3-bore  Faradn 
gun  and  a  256  Or  303  magazine  rifle. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  his  outfit,  if  he  propose  to  shoot  hi  uy 
port  of  British  Asia,  he  can  procure  this  on  the  spot,  a*  weD, 
and  far  cheaper,  than  in  England. 

Usefri  works  dealing  with  big  nme  shooting  in  Ada  ares 
Baldwin.  Zarje  a<U  SmM  Gnu  »f  Benttl;  Forsyth,  ttitUtoit  tf 
CcnIraX  India;  Sanderson.  TivlMa  K«ar>  aiiiMg  Ikt  WM  ttUU 
ct  titita-  Kinloch,  Lartt  Camt  Skootint  in  Tkiitl,  tfci  Maclntyiv, 
Hindu  Koh;  Stcindalc,  Naltttat  Hiilory;  Dcmidoff,  Spirt  in  Centra 
Atia;  Ron:ild<hay,  Sport  and  Travel  'ntalt  an  Eastern  5>7;  A 
Skooiini  Trip  la  Kamckalln:  and  Fife-Cookion,  nffr-Skaiunt  in 
the  Doon  and  Uhaar, 

The  main  feature  of  African  big  game  is  the  antdopes,  which 
exist  in  great  variety;  such  widely  different  aniraals  as  the  nobk 
sable  antelope  and  the  u'nydik-dik  being  classed  among  .^u^ 
them.  African  gazelles  and  antelopes  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  found  on  plains  or  open  ground, 
and  those  freqoenting  forest  or  bush,  and  the  methods  of  hunting 
them  naturally  vary  with  the  locality.  Still,  as  a  general  nde, 
the  antelopes  of  the  plains  are  not  only  the  finer  ainmais,  hot 
afford  more  enjoyable  sport  in  the  stalk,  combined  with  the 
advantage  of  a  cUmate  free  from  malaria.  Tbete  is  pnctiedy 
no  part  of  Africa  where  antdapa-  do  not  exist  in  OBev«ifc(y«c 
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•aother,  bat  {MotaUyBiftish  Eut  A&lca  or  Sonul&uid  offer  the 
best  field  for  sportsmen.  Oa  open  ground  a  good  deal  o{  haating 
cut  be  4ane  on  honeback — except  in  those  districts  where  the 
tsetse  fly  exists— «nd  antelopes  sie  oocaiionally  ridden  down, 
but  a  very  stout-hearted  hone  is  requiied  to  overtajte  such 
«»im»w  (g  aaUe  aatclopes,  eland  ot  gemsbofc.  Caution  should 
always  be  exercised  in  approaching  the  larger  varieties  of  antelope 
when  at  bay,  whether  wounded  or  not,  as  some  of  them,  notably 
the  nan  and  sable,  and  the  oryx,  are  inclined  to  be  very  savage, 
Wd  «i3l  charge  desperately  home.  It  is  said  that  even  a  lion  is 
chary  of  attacking  the  oryx,  owing  to  its  long  rapier-lik*  horns. 

The  African  camivora  include  the  Hon,  leopard,  cheetah, 
hyena  and  other  smaller  varieties,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  first  named,  which,  where  not  extermiiwted  or 
driven  away  by  civilisation,  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  the 
wfaok  oontiaent.  As  with  alt  game,  big  or  small,  the  conditions 
of  UoD-shooting  vary  with  the  locality;  thus,  on  the  open  phim 
oiSomalilaod,  lions  can  be  spied  from  a  distance  and  stalkied  on 
loot,  or  even  ridden  to  bay  on  horseback,  while  in  densely  boshed 
districts,  unless  chanced  on  in  open  grounda  the  most  usual 
method  is  to  sit  up  at  night  over  a  bait  or  kill,  inside  a  ureia  of 
tliom  bushes.  This  method,  however,  makes  aiming  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  a  German,  Herr 
Schillings,  hasdemonstrated  theuseof  aflashlight  in  such  dicum- 
stances.  Lions  frequently  lie  up  or  shelter  in  detached  patches 
of  scrub,  whence  they  may  be  driven  by  a  "  bobbery  "  pack  of 
dogs,  or  as  a  last  resource  the -bush  may  be  set  on  fire,  the  sports- 
man having  previously  concealed  himself  down  wind.  Lions 
when  emboldened  by  hunger  will  fearlessly  attack  human  beings, 
especially  at  night,  and,  like  tigers  that  have  once  developed  a 
taste  for  human  flesh,  become  positive  scourges  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr  F.  C.  Selous,  than  whom  there  are  few 
better  authorities,  considers  the  lion  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
African  big  game,  a  distinction  that  other  wiiteis  award  to  the 
buffalo. 

Of  the  pachyderms  the  commonest  is  the  rhinoceros  (Itbicornii) , 
usually  termed  the  black  rhinoceros  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
(o-called  "  white  "  variety  now  almost  extinct.  Though  the 
first-named  is  by  no  means  so  widely  distributed  as  formerly, 
it  is  still  plentiful  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Somaliland.  It  bears  rather  a  mixed  diaractcr  for  ferocity,  but 
most  hunters  agree  that  while  it  will  charge  nith  little  or  no 
provocation,  it  does  so  blindly,  and  rarely  turns  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  exceedingly  poor  sense  of 
tight,  but  its  sense  of  smell  is  correspondingly  extraordinarily 
acute,  while  an  additional  cause  that  renders  it  a  difficult  beast 
to  stalk  is  the  presence  of  the  *'  rhinoceros  birds  "  which  are  its 
tintost  invariable  companions,  and  which  warn  it  of  danger. 
Though  so  huge  an  animal,  the  rhinoceros  is  easily  killed  by  a 
bullet  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  car,  or  midway  along  the  neck; 
the  shoulder  shot  is  only  employed  when  the  hunter  has  stepped 
aside  to  avoid  a  charge.  The  hippopotamus  is  t\!S  plentiful 
thsmighout  ctost  parts  of  undvilizcd  Africa.  In  narrow  rivers 
irheie  they  can  be  shot  from  the  bank,  they  arc  easily  killed  by 
a  brain-shot,  the  best  spot  to  aim  at  being  the  base  of  the  ear. 
If  the  bttUct  be  property  placed  the  animal  will  smk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  and  rise  to  the  surface  within  a  few  hours.  Hippo- 
potami are  nocturnal  feeders,  and  can  be  occasionally  shot  at 
night  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  placing  the  bullet  accurately,  they  are  apt  to 
escape  wounded.  Hippopotamus  shooting  docs  not  rank  high 
as  a  sport,  but  the  meat,  when  young,  is  excellent,  and  the  huge 
Ute  o(  the  animal  enables  a  hunter  to  provide  a  large  number 
•f  foUowcn  with  food ,  this  can  be  the  only  excuse  for  killiDg 
these  comparatively  harmless  animals  in  any  number. 

Elephants  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  parts  o(  Afrfca, 
but,  unless  more  stringent  methods  of  protection  are  afforded, 
their  ultimate  extermination  at  the  hands  of  professional  ivory- 
hunters,  white  or  coloured,  is  inevitable.  Whst  can  be  done  In 
the  direction  of  preservation  is  shown  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
elephants,  which  have  been  ri^dly  protected  for  many  yean, 
now  caitt  in  considerable,  and  increasing,  quantity.   Elc|rfiaDt* 


hiive  ail  extnMiaari^  teen  ieae  of  soldi,  whieb,  eoopled  wlib 
their  habit  of  roaming  over  vast  expanses  of  country,  forms  their 
chief  safeguard  againat  llie  rdeniless  pctsecution  to  which  they 
are  subject.  They  may  be  hunted  either  on  foot  or  horseback; 
where  feasible,  the  latter  is  the  preferable  method,  as  it  not 
only  enabica  the  hunter  to  follow  up  his  quany  with  greater  ease 
— iuid  when  startled,  er  wounded,  ekphaau  will  travel  enotmoua 
distances — but  in  open  country  gives  him  a  better  chamx  o< 
escape  from  a  charga  The  heart,  or  broadside,  shot  is  usnally 
emfrioyed.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  enormous  creatures 
can  be  kOlcd  by  a  single  pellet  of  hardened  nickel,  discharged 
from  a  -303  rifie.  A  weapon  of  heavier  calibre  is,  however,  to 
be  recommended,  and  a  -430  rifle,  or  10  or  8  bore  Paradox  gun, 
are  most  suitable;  the  closer  the  hunter  can  safely  get  to  the 
animal  the  better.  A  charging  elephant  can  usually,  but  not 
Invariably,  be  turned  by  a  shot  in  the  chest;  to  fiie  at  the  bead 
isusdess. 

The  bufiale  iBct  a^ffir),  focaedy  one  of  the  '■"f""'"fr«* 
of  African  wild  animals,  has  been  practically  extenainaled  in 
many  parts  by  the  plague  of  rinderpest,  but  is  still  plentiful  in 
the  malarious  swamps  between  the  mouths  of  the  Limpopo  and 
the  Zambesi,  and  even  nioie  so  in  the  Beia  district  of  Ponvguese 
East  Africa,  Like  most  wild  animals,  the  buffalo  is  naturally 
disinclised  to  take  the  offensive,  but  when  roused  to  action,  it 
will  pursue  a  hunter  withrelentleis  ferocity,  and  is  held  by  many 
autbarities  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  African  big  game.  The 
greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  following  up  a 
wounded  animal,  or  in  approaching  one  that  is  apparently  deitd, 
for  as  longaa  a  spark  of  life  hngeisin  it,  it  will  endeavour  to 
destroy  its  destroyer.  A  wounded  buffalo  will  nearly  always 
make  for  the  nearest  thicket,  where  it  will  await  its  pursuer, 
and  in  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  left  alone  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  it  will  probably  lie  down,  and  be  less  active  in  attack 
owing  to  its  wound  having  stiffened.  A  charging  buffalo  always 
carries  its  bead  at  such  an  angle  that  a  frontal  shot  it  useless, 
imless  the  bullet  penetrates  through  the  nose  into  the  throat  01 
chest,  A  -SOS  or  -450  rifle  with  a  solid  bullet,  or  an  8-bore  Para- 
dox gun  is  the  best  weapon  for  buffalo-shooting.  Other  varieties 
of  the  African  bovinesare  thesmaller.Abyssinian,  the  Senegalian, 
and  the  dwarf,  or  Congo  buffaloes. 

The  only  other  species  of  African  big  game  calling  for  q)ecia] 
mention  is  the  giraJGfe,  which  is  usually  ridden  down  and  killed 
by  a  raking  shot  at  the  root  of  the  tail;  but  except  when  required 
for  food  or  spedmens,  the  destruction  of  thisinoffensiveaoimal, 
which  offers  no  trophy  of  the  chase,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Great 
numben  are  annually  destroyed  by  professional  skin  hunters, 
and  their  carcases  left  to  rot.  Bears,  though  little  known, 
exist  in  North- West  Afnca,  and  the  ubiquitous  wild  goat,  or  ibex, 
is  also  found  in  the  north  of  the  continent.  A  ■4J0  cordite  liffe, 
a  -303  small  bore,  and  a  10  or  8  bore  Paradox  gun.  Is  an  ample 
battery  lor  African  big  game  shooting. 

Useful  books  of  lefereoce  for  African  shootiRf  ant  Selont, 
A  Uumltr't  Wanderint'  >'"  A/n«n  Trtml  ani  Mtnlmn  «  &£. 
Africa,  by  the  same  author;  Baker,  Wild  BmsU  and  Iktr  ICayri 
Swayne,  StvmUen  Trips  lironik  SomaKlandi  Powell  Cotton, 
Tmtil  and  Advnlnr*  «■  M«  Canto  Frt€  5MA,  A  SttrHni  Ttip  l» 
AiyttUna;  Mellis^  Um  Umntint  in  Stmnliltnd;  WiUoughby, 
East  AJrica  and  Us  Bit  Canu;  Neumann,  EUpknnt  ituntiiu  in  £asi 
Equatorial  AJrica;  Hay,  Wtstem  Barlary;  Bryden,  Klocf  and 
Karroo;  Millais,  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt:  Tnomaon,  TTmurk  Hani- 
land,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Afrtean  Came  TVaUs  (N.Y.  1910). 

Big  game  in  North  America  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  (or 
several  decades  before  the  advance  of  dvilixation  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles.  Among  the  camivora,  bears  and 
pumas  are  the  only  species  that  need  be  taken  into 
account  as  far  as  shooting  is  concerned.  Of  the  former 
three'  varieties  exist,  the  grizzly,  rarely  found  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  black  bear,  common  to  pracli- 

'ThePohrbaar  msybeclalrosdasafourth  iptcics,asfcis(ouad 
on  the  mainland  of  ina  iee-bound  north,  but  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded as  far  as  big  game  shooting  is  concerned.  American  natura- 
lists recogoize  many  sub-varicttcs  of  buth  the' grizzly  and  brown 
bear. 
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cally  the  wliole  o('thc  coottont,  tliou^'iKMr  raidy  Idlkd  is  the 
Eastern  sutes.  The  best  countiy  lor  bean  is  Alaska,  where  the 
grizzly  grows  to  an  enormous  sice,  and  the  Kodiak  Island  bear 
is  probably  the  largest  variety  of  its  genus  in  ihe  world,  except 
perhaps  the  Yezo  bear  of  Japan.  In  Alaska,  bears  are  frequently 
shot  along  the  river-banks,  to  which  they  resort  in  autumn  to 
feed  on  the  salmon  which  then  crowd  the  rivers.  Otherwise 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  American  bear-shooting;  the 
quarry  may  be  hunted  with  dogs,  which  "  tree  "  the  black  bear, 
or  bring  the  grizzly,  which  is  unabM  to  climb,  to  bay;  it  may  be 
killed  over  a  bait ;  it  may  be  spied  and  stalked,  or,  most  common 
of  all,  it  may  be  accidentally  "  jumped  "  and  shot  by  the  hunter. 
The. neck  or  heart  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot  to  aim  for,  but 
bears  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  astonishingly  active,  despite 
their  clumsy  appearance.  Their  eyesight  is  bad,  but  their  sense 
of  smell  and  bearing  very  acute.  The  biggest  of  grizzlies  will 
rarely  charge  unprovoked,  unless  it  be  a  female  with  cubs,  but 
when  molested  or  wounded  it  will  push  its  attadc  home  with  the 
greatest  temerity,  and  caution  ahoidd  always  be  exercised 
in  approaching  a  wounded  animal,  even  when  apparently  dead. 

Of  North  American  Ceniiae  the  finest  is  the  wapiti.  Invariably 
miscalled  elk,  once  as  plentiful  as  the  bison,  but  now  extinct  east 
of  the  Rockies,  where,  though  still  fairly  abnndant,  it  is  found  in 
sadly  diminished  numbers.  It  is  especially  common  in  Van- 
couver, but  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  insular  deer, 
the  heads  are  small  compared  to  those  of  the  mainland.  Wapiti- 
hunting  is  probably  the  finest  sport  in  America,  not  only  from 
the  magnificent  trophy  these  splendid  deer  afford,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  country  they  frequent  in  the  United 
Slates;  open  rolling  ranges  of  hills  interspened  with  patches  of 
timber.  Wapiti  are  almost  invariably  killed  by  stalking  during 
the  rutting-season,  when  the  big  bulls  betray  themselves  by  their 
defiant  aiallenge.  The  largest  deer  in  the  worid  is  the  North 
American  moose,  which,  except  for  a  difference  in  size,  is  precisely 
the  same  animal  as  the  elk  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  essentially  a  forest-haunting  animal,  which  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada  is  frequently  killed  by  "  calling  "  t.e.  imitating 
the  can  of  the  cow  ,  and  so  attracting  the  rutting  boll  to  within 
shot  of  the  hunter.  This  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  species 
of  trumpet  made  of  birch-bark,  and  in  this  art  of  "calling" 
both  white  men  and  Indians  become  exceedingly  skilful.  In 
Alaska,  where  the  finest  moose  are  found,  they  arc  usually 
stalked  or  "  sliU-bunted  "  on  foot,  and  to  "  still-hunt "  these 
Snimals  in  dense  limber  successfully  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of 
wood  craft.  Unless  struck  in  a  vital  part  a  wounded  moose  will 
travel  enormous  distances,  but  a  single  shot  in  the  heart,  or 
better  still,  the  neck,  is  usually  fatal.  A  wounded  moose  can  be 
dangerous  and  should  be  approached*  with  caution. 

The  North  American  caribou,  which  is  practically  the  same 
animal  as  the  European  and  Asiatic  reindeer,  may  be  divided  into 
two  varieties:  the  Barren  Ground  caribou,  found  in  the  north, 
and  the  Woodland  caribou,  found  all  over  the  forests  of  Canada, 
and  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  former  is 
probably  the  only  wild  animal  existing  on  the  American  continent 
in  practically  the  same  numbers  as  formerly,  while  the  latter, 
thanks  to  careful  preservation,  is  still  abundant.  The  Barren 
Ground  caribou  of  the  northern  regions  of  North  America  are 
frequently  hunted  by  white  men.  They  form  the  staple  food  of 
the  natives  of  Arctic  North  America,  and  huge  quantities  of 
them  are  killed  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migration,  especi- 
ally when  swimming  lakes  or  rivers.  The  woodland  caribou  is 
easily  stalked  in  fairly  open  ground,  and  a  bullet  in  the  heart  or 
neck  will  kill  the  largest  bull.  Caribou  and  reindeer  arc  the  only 
aaftnals  of  the  Ctniiat  in  which  the  females  have  horns  as 
well  as  the  males.  The  two  most  widely  separated  districts  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland  and  British  Columbia,  probably  afford 
the  best  ground  for  woodland  caribou.  Other  American  deer 
are  the  nmile,  or  black-tailed,  and  the  Virginian,  or  white-tailed, 
both  widely  distributed  throughout  the  continent,  but  the 
latter,  which  is  essentially  a  denizen  of  thick  forest,  is  much  the 
most  difficult  beast  to  stalk.  It  is  occasionally  "  hounded  " 
or  bunted  with  dogs,  which  drive  it  to  runways  where  Ihe  hunter 


has  previously  concealed  Umactf.    A  smaBcr  variety  of  tht 
black-tail  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tlie  prongbuck,  invaijably,  but  incorrectly,  styled  an  antelope, 
is  a  sporting  little  animal  only  fotmd  on  open  plains.  It  wM 
formerly  exceedingly  plentiful,  but  is  now  sadly  diminished  ia 
numbers.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by  fair  stalking,  and  Ihe  shot 
has  almost  invariably  to  be  taken  at  long  range.  It  affords 
excellent  span  when  coursed  with  greyhcimds.  It  is  the  only 
hollow  homed  ruminant  which  annually  sheds  its  horns. 

Now  that  Ihe  bison  is  extinct  as  far  as  shooting  is  concented, 
Ihe  only  bovine  of  North  America  is  the  musk  ox  of  Ihe  Arctic 
Circle,  but  few  sportsmen  care  to  undergo  the  discomforts 
attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  which  moreover  is  an 
exceedingly  uninteresting  beast  of  sport  and  oifers  but  a  poor 
ti;ophy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ihe  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
a  curious  animal,  which  xoobgically  is  an  antelope,  and  wihicb, 
though  its  pursuit  exacts  great  powers  of  endurance  and  moua- 
talneering  ability,  is  so  stupid,  or  self-confident  a  creature,  that 
practically  no  science  is  required  to  stalk  it.  Very  different  is 
the  chase  of  Ihe  magm'ficcnt  big  horn  or  wild  sheep,  now  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  but  fairly  plentiful  in  the  Kootenay  district 
of  British  Columbia,  and  which,  when  killed  by  fair  stalking, 
affords  a  trophy  that  may  be  considered  the  Blue  Ribbon  of 
American  big  game  shooting.  It  is  occasionally  hunted  with 
dogs,  which  hold  it  at  bay  tmtil  the  hunter  can  gel  within  range, 
or  it  may  be  killed  by  watching  the  so-called  "  licks,"  or  b«!s 
of  limestone  clay,  to  which  these  animals  are  fond  of  resorting, 
and  which  they  lick  or  gnaw,  presumably  as  a  form  of  corrective. 
Big  horn,  varying  according  to  locality,  are  found  as  far  north 
as  the  shores  of  Ihe  Bering  Sea,  and  south  to  Northern  Mexico. 
The  only  other  wild  animal  of  North  America  that  needs  mention 
is  the  puma  or  panther.  This  is  invariably  hunted  with  dogs, 
which  "  tree  "  it  or  hold  it  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  the  hunter, 
while  a  good  pack  of  staunch  bounds  will  kill  it  themselves. 
To  seek  it  without  the  aid  of  dogs  is  useless,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  uninteresting  beast  of  sport.  Certain  American  writers 
have  claimed  a  rather  spurious  courage  for  the  puma,  but  Ihe 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  skulking,  cowardly 
beast. 

No  spedal  battery  need  be  taken  to  America;  a  -303  rifle  it 
sufficient  for  aD  the  big  game  of  the  continent,  but  a  -400  or  -450 
cordite  rifle  is  probably  preferable  for  dealing  with  the  big 
Alaskan  grizzlies. 

Useful  works  of  reference  for  American  shooting  are;  Roosevelt. 
Bunlini  Trips  cf  a  Ranckmm;  Van  Dyke,  Tht  SUI-HxnUr ;  Pite, 
The  Barren  Grounds  of  Northern  Canadai  Grohmann,  Camps  m  tim 
Rockies;  Caton,  The  AsHthpe  and  Deer  •/  America;  AmericamBit 
Came  Hmaint  (edited  by  Roowvelt);  Davis,  CarUmi  Skaelimt  n 
Neafoundland;  Buxton.  Sht>n  SuOts;  Whitehead.  Camp  Fires  el 
Ihe  Etertfades;  and  the  volumes  of  the  "  Badminton  Library 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Although  two  or  three  sorts  of  unimportant  deer  are  foudd  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  puma  and  jaguar,  it  docs 
not  call  for  special  mention  in  respect  of  big  game 
shooting,  an  extraordinary  fact  in  view  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  continent.  The  best  work  of  relcteace  is  EenDcdy, 
Sporl'uii  Stelchcs  in  South  Amaica. 

Arctic  big  game  shooting  appeals  to  such  a  small  dass  ol 
sportsmen,  and  is  so  limited  in  its  variety  of  game, . 
that  it  need  not  be  touched  on  here.   Full  information        iHZ. 
on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  the  works  <A  Lamont, 
Nansen,  and  other  Arctic  exploren. 

Some  of  the  finest  deer  stalking  in  the  worid  can  be  oUaiaed 
in  New  Zealand,  by  those  able  to  spare  the  time  for  so  loe«  a 
journey. 

Big  game  shooting  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  expensive 
amusement,  but  one  of  which  the  cost  has  been  continualtf 
increasing,  and  no  expedition  of  any  length  outside 
Europe  could  becnjoyed  under  an  expenditure  of  from  2lS£» 
£30o-£50o;  but  in  view  of  the  enoimoos  difference  in  n^, 
local  conditions,  no  less  than  individual  requiremenls, 
no  hard  and  fast  scale  caa  be  laid  down.     East  Africa  and 
SomalOaod  are  probably  the  most  cjqiensive  localities  la  wUck 
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to  Irtiit,  oik  kccount  of  the  Bumben  of  poncn,  (ad  foUowen, 
irith  which  a  sportsman  is  obliged  to  encumber  himself,  while 
British  India  is  relatively  the  cheapest.  South  of  the  Zambezi 
in  Africa,  it  is  usual  to  transport  stores  and  equipment  in  an  ox- 
w*(on,  and  though  the  initial  cost  is  heavy,  great  part  of  this  can 
be  recouped  by  selling  the  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  No 
matter  in  what  part  of  Africa  it  is  purposed  to  hunt,  it  is  advisable 
to  bring  everything,  camp-equipmeat — Weissman  tent,  mcsquito 
curtains,  camp  bedstead,  ubie  and  chair— and  all  starts  from 
England.  These  latter  should  be  packed  in  strong  boxes,  each 
bcanded  with  the  nature  of  its  contents,  to  weigh  when  full  6$  lb, 
the  weight  an  African  porter  can  coaveniestly  cany.  Beads 
and  presents  for  natives  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  India,  on 
the  other  band,  nearly  everything  can  be  procured  cheaper  and 
better  there  than  in  England,  while  as  regards  North  America, 
M  indeed  everywhere,  the  expense  of  a  shooting  trip  varies 
largely  with  locab'ty;  the  outfit  o<  wagoas,  horses  and  attend- 
ants requisite  lor  Wyoming  or  Montana,  bdng  useleas  in  British 
Columbia,  or  Alaska,  where  everything  has  to  be  "  pocked  "  on 
Indian  porters.    Of  Central  or  Noithen)  Asia  it  is  difficult  to 

rk  with  any  dq;ree  of  accuracy  as  lagatds  expense;  but  oa 
important  point,  no  matter  in  what  port  of  the  globe  aa 
expedithMi  may  be  planned,  infonnation  should  be  lon^t  bom 
only  the  latest  and  most  rcUable  authorities. 

The  hunter's  penonal  equipment,  riie,  clothing,  saddlery,  &c, 
should  be  the  best  procurable.  Wheteacampbcd  isnotpiacticable, 
a  sleeping-bag  of  three  partitions  and  waterproof  back  should  be 
taken.  CkKlung  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  but 
flannel  must  always  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  a  cholera  belt  is  a 
necessity.  It  should  be  rcmeinbered  that  clothing  should  tnw  the 
side  of  warmth;  a  chill  can  be  contracted  in  toe  tropics  just  as 
easily  as  in  a  temperate  clime,  and  is  far  more  dangerous  in  its 
effects.  A  small  nicdicine.chest  should  form  part  of  the  equipment, 
and  most  medicines  can  now  be  obtained  in  easily  oertable  tabloidsi 
Warburg's  fever  tiaciure,  and  quinine,  are  essenual  in  tropical  or 
ntalarious  distrktsi  Cheap  nibber-aoled  shoes,  to  be  thrown  away 
when  worn  out.  are  excellent  for  rock  work,  otherwise  no  footgear 
can  equal  a  well-made  English  shooting  boot.  Good  ftcld-glasses 
are  pi^ferable  to  telescopes,  on  account  of  their  handincss.  Now 
that  big  game  shooting  haa  become  the  "  fashion,"  and  facilities  for 
world  tmvel  are  toeroasing  every  year,  people  ate  prone  to  enter 
on  the  sport  with  but  vague  ideas  as  to  its  dangers,  hardships  and 
responsibilities.  Presumably  no  one  not  of  sound  constitution 
would  undertake  an  expedition  to,  say.  Central  Africa,  or  Asia; 
but  even  granted  this  necessary  qualification,  he  may  be  naturally 
unfitted  by  temperament  to  deal  with  the  discomfort*  and  draw- 
tucks  inseparable  from  big  game  shooting,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  He  may  be  able  to  plant  shot  after  shot  on 
the  bull's-eye  of  a  stationary  iron  target,  yet  this  is  a  very  different 
nutter  from  finding  the  snouldcr  of  an  animal  moving  through 
surroundings  which  closely  assimilate  with  its  own  colouring,  or 
from  placing  his  bullet  in  exactly  the  right  spot  to  stop  the  charge 
of  an  infuriated  wild-beast.  In  such  a  situation,  if  eye,  hand,  or 
nerve  fail  him,  the  odds  are  that  the  creature  win  kill  him  instead 
of  his  killing  it,  iot,  as  has  been  truly  said,  dangerous  wild  animals 
when  wounded,  or  provoked  beyond  endurance,  wilt  hunt  a  human 
being  as  a  terrier  docs  a  rabbit.  In  dealing  with  coloured  retainers, 
wheiner  Asiatic  or  African,  the  hunter  should  above  all  remember 
that  he  is  a  white  man,  and  exact  implicit  obedience  and  respect, 
by  combining  firmness  with  scrupulously  fair  treatment.  _  Again, 
to  instance  a  minor,  but  none  the  less  important,  esMntial,  now 
many  would-be  big-game  hunters  are  there  who  can  trust  themselves 
to  find  their  direction  by  a  compass,  or  steer  a  course  at  night  by 
Che  aid  of  the  best-known  constellations?  Yet  this  is  merely  one 
of  a  hundred  other  requirements  necessary  to  travel  in  a  wild  country. 

\r,  5T./ 

SHOP,  a  term  originally  for  a  booth  or  stall  where  goods  were 
told,  and  in  most  cases  also  made,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  sense 
of  a  room  or  set  of  rooms  in  a  building  where  goods  are  displayed 
for  sale  and  sold  by  retail,  also  the  building  containing  the  rooms. 
Another  appUcation  of  the  word  is  to  the  boilding  or  rooms  ia 
which  the  making  or  repairing  of  articles  is  carried  on,  a 
carpenter's  shop,  a  rcpairing-shop,  at  engineering  works  and  the 
like.  In  Ameiica,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  the 
"rfiop"  is  nsualbr  styled  a  "store"  (O.K.  tUtr,  Late  Lat. 
flaunm,  inslauran,  to  build,  conttmct,  in  later  use,  to  provide 
Dcccssarica).  White  in  America  in  the  larger  cities  the  word 
"  shop  "  is  becoming  apph'ed  to  t  be  retail  places  of  sale,  in  English 
tisage  "  store  "  haa  in  recent  years  become  the  rccogniaed  form 
lor  the  large  retail  places  for  universal  supply. 


SHOU.  tun  (d.  istff,  mtsUtas  of  the  En^sh  king  Edward 
IV.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wainstead,  a 
procperous  London  mercer.  She  was  well  brought  up,  and 
married  young  to  William  Shore,  a  goUsmiih.  She  attracted 
the  ootk*  of  Edward  IV.,  and  soon  after  1470,  leaving  her 
husband,  abe  became  the  king's  mistress.  Edward  called  her 
the  menfest  of  his  concubines,  and  she  exercised  great  influence; 
but,  says  More, "  never  abused  it  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many 
a  man's  oomfon  and  leUef."  After  Edward's  death  she  was 
mistress  to  Thomas  Giey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  son  of  EUzabeth 
Woodville  by  her  first  husband.  She  also  had  relations  with 
William  Hastings,  and  may  pethaps  have  been  the  iatennediary 
between  him  and  the  Woodvilles.  At  all  events  she  had  political 
importance  enough  to  incur  the  hostility  of  Kfchard  of  Gk>ucesler, 
afterwards  King  Richard  HI.,  who  accused  her  of  having  practised 
sorcery  against  him  in  coUusion  with  the  queen  and  Hastings. 
Richard  had  her  put  to  public  penance,  but  the  people  pitied  ker 
for  her  lovclineas  and  womanly  patience;  her  biobsnd  was  dead, 
and  now  in  poverty  and  disgrace  she  becaiaea  pritoaer  in  Laadon. 
There  Thomas  Lyaom,  the  king's  solicitor,  was  smittea  with 
her,  and  wished  to  make  bei  Us  wife,  but  was  apparently  diap 
suaded.  Jane  Shore  survived  till  15s;;  in  her  last  days  she  had 
to  "  beg  a  living  <A  many  that  had  begpd  if  she  had  not  been." 
More,  who  knew  her  in  old  age  when  she  was  "  lean,  withered 
and  dried  up,"  says  that  in  youth  she  was  "  proper  and  fait, 
aotliing  in  her  body  tbat  yon  would  have  changed,  bat  if  yoa 
would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher."  Her  greatest  cfaana 
was,  however,  her  pleasant  behaviour;  for  she  was  "  mcsy  ift 
company,  ready  and  cjuick  of  answer,"  She  figured  mtach  ia 
i6th-centuty  litetotinre,  notaUy  in  the  Uinour  jar  Matultctes, 
and  in  Thomas  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  The  legend  which 
connected  Jane  Shore  with  Sboreditch  is  quite  baaeleis}  the, 
place-name  ia  very  much  oUer. 

BiatioCKAntT. — Most  of  our  information  as  to  Tane  Shore  comes 
fromSirThomasMore's£i/r<»fAscibnfi'//., edited  by  J-  R-  Lumbf 
(Cambijitee,  It83),  supplemented  a  little  by  Edward  Haal  (.CkrvmeU, 
pp.  363-304).  See  also  H.  B.  Wheatley's  edition  of  Percy's  RtUquet, 
u.  164  (1876-1877).  and  J.  Caifdner's  iift  and  Seitn  0}  Sichcrd  111 
{Cambridge,  1894).  ^  (C- L- K.) 

(ROBE,  a  word  meaning  (i)  the  margin  or  edge  of  land  idien 
bordering  on  a  large  piece  of  water,  whether  of  an  ocean  or  sea 
or  lake, "  bonk  "  tak^  its  place  when  applied  to  the  borders  oa 
either  aide  of  a  liver;  for  the  legal  aspect  of  the  "  skote,"  ij^ 
the  space  bordering  on  tidal  waters  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  see  FoassaoaE;  (>)  a  prop  of  timber,  tued  as  a  sappoit, 
tempetary  or  permanent,  for  a  btdlding  when  threatening  to  fall 
or  duiing  Mconstmetion  (see  Saosmc),  and  more  particulariy 
a  timber  support  placed  against  a  ship's  side  when  building  oh 
the  stocks,  or  when  ready  for  lauacbing  on  the  slips;  the  props 
which  are  the  final  sopports  knocked  away  at  the  mcment  of 
launching  are  called  the  "  dof«hores,"  one  of  the  very  numerous 
uses  of  "  dog  "  for  mechanloi]  devices  of  many  kinds  (see  Smf- 
BtmuNO).  Both  words  are  to  be  derived  ultimately  fiom  the 
some  source,  vix.,  the  loot  seen  in  "  shear,"  to  cut  oS;  in  sense 
(1)  the  word  means  a  port  cut  or  "  shorn  "  ofl,  an  edge,  and 
appears  in  M.Eng.asrcAsrf.fVoinO.Eng.sceroH,  to  cut,  shear;  in 
sense  (s)  it  te  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Nor.  timo,  a  pieee  of  tintier  cut  ofl  to  serve  as  a  prep  or 
support. 

SMOREOnCH,  aa  eastern  metropolitan  borou^  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.W.  by  Islington,  N.E.  by  Hackney,  E.  by 
Betbaal  Green  and  Stepney,  S.  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
W.  by  Finsbuty.  Pop.  (1901),  118,637.  It  is  a  poor  and  crowded 
district  extending  east  and  west  of  Kingsland  Road,  and  has  a 
large  artisan  population.  Chain-making,  cabinet  work,  and  other 
industries  are  carried  on.  An  oM  form  of  the  name  Is  Sotrsdiiek, 
and  the  eri^  Is  lost,  though  eariy  tradition  connects  it  with 
Jane  Shore,  mistress  of  Edward  IV.  The  parliamentary  borough 
of  Shoieditch  includes  the  Hoxton  and  Haggerslon  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  In  Hoxton  is  the  Sboreditch 
technical  institute.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
1  aldetmca  and  4a  toundUors.   Area,  657-6  acres. 
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SHOREHAM— SHORING 


SHORSBAH,  a  seaport  in  the  Lewes  partUmerfltry  'diVUon 
ol  Sussex,  England,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  6  m.  W. 
of  Brighton  on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railwaj'. 
Pop.  of  urban  diatria  of  New  Shoreham  (1901),  3837.  The  town 
is  sometimes  known  as  New  Shoreham,  in  distinctioo  from  the 
viUage  of  Old  Shoreham,  •  mile  up  the  river,  which  was  the 
former  port.  The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  ladis  almost  the 
entire  nave,  but  the  remainder  show*  fine  worlc  ranging  from 
Norman  to  Early  En^iafa.  Of  no  less  interest  is  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  Old  Shoreham,  a  cruciform  Norman  structure 
retaining  some  remarkable  early  woodwork.  There  are  public 
gardens  cmtaining  a  museum  and  theatre.  The  trade  of  the 
■mall  port  is  chieBy  In  coal,  com  and  timber.  Shipbuilding  is 
also  carried  on.  The  important  public  boys'  school  of  St  NichoUs, 
Lancing,  near  Shoieham,  is  part  of  a  wide  scheme  which  within 
Sussex  includes  the  mlddle-daas  school  at  Hurstplerpoint,  that 
for  sons  oS  tradesmen,  &c.,  at  St  Saviour's,  Ardingly ,  and  the  girls' 
■chad  of  St  Mchael's,  Bognor.  The  scheme  was  originated  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Woodward  in  1849. 

It  seems  probable  that  soon  after  the  Conquest  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  New  Shoreham  (Soresham,  Sotham,  Schorfaam) 
resulted  in  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  and  that  the  borough 
grew  up  within  the  former.  Shoreham  owed  its  early  importance 
to  the  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  river  Adur.  In  the  time 
of  the  Confessor  it  was  held  by  Azor  of  the  king,  but  in  1066  was 
among  the  lands  granted  to  WiUiam  de  Braose.  From  here 
Charles  II.  escaped  to  F6camp  alter  tlie  battle  of  Worcester,  i65{. 
It  became  a  port  of  great  consequence  in  the  13th  and  I4tli 
centuries,  but  in  the  isth  and  following  centuries  was  much 
reduced,  doubtless  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The 
port  revived  during  the  reign  of  George  lU.,  when  acts  were 
inssed  for  secnring  and  improving  the  harbour.  Shoreham  was 
called  a  borough  in  1336.  In  1308  there  was  a  mayor,  and  the 
"  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Shoreham  "  are  mentioned  in  a  Close  Roll 
of  1346,  but  no  charter  of  incorporation  is  known.  The  town 
adopted  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858  in  t86fi.  It  returned 
two  membere  to  parliament  from  1  igj  until  it  was  disfranchised 
In  1885.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  William  de  Braose  held  at 
Shoreham  by  prescriptive  tight  weekly  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  a  two-days'  fair  at  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  In  ij^i  the  market-day  was-Saturday  and  a  fair 
was  held  on  the  ijlh  of  July,  but  these  are  not  now  held.  Ship- 
building has  always  been  the  chief  industry,  and  was  largely 
carried  on  in  the  13th  and  t4th  centuries. 

SHORUIfi  (from  "  shore,"  a  prop),  an  opesation  connected 
with  building.  It  is  often  necessary  before  actual  building  is 
begun  to  support  adjoining  premises  while  the  work  of  excavating 
for  underground  apartments  is  being  carried  out.  The  art  of 
shoring  comprises  the  temporary  support  of  buildings,  and  may 
become  necessary  because  of  the  failure  or  settlement  of  aome 
portion  of  the  structure  or  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  upper 
portion  while  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  loweL  There  are 
several  different  forms  of  shoring,  each  adapted  to  suit  peculiar 
circumstances.  Much  of  the  shoring  for  onlinary  cases  is  done 
with  heavy,  roughly  sawn  timbers  strongly  braced  together, 
but  for  espedally  heavy  work  steel  members  may  be  introduced 
and  prove  of  great  value.  There  is  the  trouble  in  connexion  with 
their  use,  however,  that  connexions  between  steel  members  are 
Dot  made  with  the  same  facility  as  between  pieces  of  timber. 

The  fonn  of  shore  in  most  general  use  is  that  kaowa  as  the 
taking  shore.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  timbers  sloping  from 
the  face  of  the  structure  to  be  supported  and  bedded  upon  the 
ground.  As  the  ground  is  usually  of  a  more  or  less  yielding 
nature,  a  stout  timber  plate  termed  a  sole-piece,  of  sufficient  area 
to  withstand  being  driven  into  the  soil,  is  placed  to  receive  the 
base  of  the  raking  timber  or  timbers.  A  wall-plate,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  area  of  support,  is  fixed  to  the  face  of  the 
wail  by  means  of  hooks  driven  into  the  walL  Where  space  is 
available  an  angle  of  60"  is  the  b^  to  adopt  for  the  main  shore, 
the  auxiliary  members  ranging  in  their  slope  from  43°  to  73°. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  towns,  the  angle  of  slope  is  governed 
by  outside  influences  such  as  the  width  of  the  footway.    Raking 
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shores  are  erected  In  "^  systems  "  of  two  or  more  members  pisiced 
in  the  same  venical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  waU 
The  different  members  rise  fanwise  from  the  sole-plate  to  suppoct 
the  wall  at  different  points. 
The  distance  horizontally  be- 
tween the  systems  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  building 
being  pixjpped  up,  and  also 
upon  the  spacing  of  its  window 
and  other  openings.  The  usual 
spacing  Is  ro  ft.  or  15  ft.  apart, 
but  thb  distance  hit  often  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  openings  in  the 
wall  The  application  of  the 
shores  should  be  carefully  made 
and  support  given  only  where 
there  Is  a  corresponding  thrust 
inside,  such  as  from  a  floor  or 
roof,  as  without  tUs  the  shore 
is  liable  to  act  more  as  a  de- 
structive agent  than  a  support- 
ing one,  and  canae  the  wall  to 
cave  in  at  that  point,  or  placed 
against  a  parapet  wall  it  night 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  it 
over.  The  members,  therefore, 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  meet 
the  wall  at  a  pmnt  somewhat 
below  the  floor  or  roof,  so  that 
if  their  length  were  continued 
they  would  meet  and  support  the  end  of  the  floor  or  roof 
inside.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  positions  and  functions  of 
the  various  component  pans  of  a  system  of  raking  shores  can 
be  obtained  from  a  description  of  the  various  membeis,  coupled 
with  some  little  study  of  the  illustrations  (£g.  i).  The  names 
of  the  different  timbers  are  therefore  set  out  here,  and  against 
each  part  is  given  a  short  description  of  its  use  and  position. 

Xakiifg  ShorCt  or  Raker. — This  is  a  piece  of  limber  sloping  up  from 
the  Bole-plate  to  the  wail-piece.  For  a  detail  drawing  of  the  coo- 
Tiexion  between  the  raker  and  wall-plate  sec  fig.  2.  The  top  and 
longest  shore  is  often  formed  in  two  pieces,  in  which  form  il  can  be 
m-^rc  con\Tfticnrly  handled.  The  upper  piece  b  termed  the  ridini 
shore  or  r /(.',- r.  aiiii  i!i'  :  .  jr  member  which  supports  it  is  known  as 
tile  back  $hor(.  At  the  jiniction  of  the  rider  and  back  shore  a  pair 
of  folding  wedges  is  intrr.  hiced  and  driven  in  to  give  the  head  oTthe 
rider  a  firm  bearing  ag.iinrt  the  needle  and  wall-plate  above.  The 
solc-pkce  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  timber  base  upon 
which  the  shores  take  their  bed  or  bearing. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  piece  of  11  by  3 
plink,  but  when  the  ground  is  soft  or  the 
Io.id  supported  ver>'  grcit  it  should  be 
bedded  on  a  platform  of  timber  to  spread 
the  weight  over  a  largt  area.  The  sole 
should  be  placed  sloping  down  towards 
the  building  at  somcililrig  less  than  a 
right  angle  (say  80*)  with  the  inside  of  the 
shore  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  gradually  kii 
levered  to  a  firm  bearing  v.ith  the  aid  of  a 
crowbar.  Wedging  should  not  be^ resorted 
to  or  the  already  shaky  building  may  f 
sustain  further  injury  through  the  vibra- 
tion. When  in  po.^ition  the  foot  of  the 
shore  is  fi-\ed  by  dog-irons  to  the  sole- 
piece,  and  for  additional  security  a  cleat 
IS  spiked  on  the  sole  light  up  to  the  shore 
to  prevent  any  slipping. 
Bracts. — When  more  than  one  shore 
takes  a  bearing  upon  the  sole-piece  the 
feet  of  the  several  members  are  stiffened 
and  braced  either  by  having  rough  boarding  nailed  right  across  them 
or  by  being  bound  together  with  a  number  of  rounds  of  hoop-iroo. 
For  further  strength  also  braces  of  1-In.  boards,  6  to  9  in.  wide,  are 
taken  across  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  topmost  shore  and  ^iked 
to  each  intervening  member^  binding  the  whole  together.  These 
braces  should  be  fixed  a  little  below  the  junctions  of  the  heads  of 

}he  shores  with  the  wall-plate.  The  walt-plau  has  olreiuly  been  le- 
erred  to.  It  is  usually  a  deal  9  in.  wkle  by  3  in.  thick,  aecured  tightly 
against  the  face  of  the  wall  with  wrought-iron  wall  hooics.  fomuag  a 
good  abutment  for  the  shores  and  serving  to  queao  the  suppott 
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afforded  by  tbeoa-  Hol«  hc  cut  Araagk  H^  plate  to  noam  the 
awrfff  (or  jonlc*  m  tbey  are  aomettaies  tenned  to  dudtiguiih  tfaera 
from  thie  acMMa  iiaed  in  de»d  •borinfr  which  are  large  horixontal 


incfnbcfB  atuatly  of  balk  tunber),  which  are  pieces  of  wood  a  out 
I  ft.  loiw  and  4  in.  iquare  in  tcction,  cut  with  a  shoulder  to  utt 
against  the  wall-platfe  A  portion  of  a  iHick  or  stone  is  remo'/ed 
fraln  the  wall  ana  the  end  of  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  rect- 
aaguiar  bole  in  the  wall-plate  and  fitted  ioto  the  leceas  la  the  wall. 


Fic.  4- 

Tlie  bead  of  the  needle  projecu  about  4I  in.  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall-pUte  and  forma  an  abutment  for  toe  head  of  the  shore.  The 
bttd  of  the  shore  is  notched  to  fit  the  underside  of  the  needle  to 
orcveat  any  movement  sideways.  If  this  is  not  done  the  shore  is 
bbktft  ba  actad  upon  by  tba  wind  and  b<  blown  down.    A 


Fig,  $. 


block  of  ^food.  cnt  atmewfaat  after  the  fashion  of  s  vedge  and 

teemed  a  cUat,  is  ftjocd  above  the  needle  to  keep  the  latter  qtuce  fimu 

Cleats  are  used  also  In  other  positions  to  Iraep  timbers  in  position. 

W^dtet  are  used  to  obtain  a  tight  bearing  for  the  rider  smves  and 

are  used  at  their  base.    As  little 

force  as  posnble  must  be  em- 
ployed   in    driving    them    as 

vibration  Is  liable  to  injure  the 

already  weakened  wall. 
Honaontat  «Aorer,  or  flying 

tkons  as  they  are  more  often 

termed  by  the  workmant  may 

be  employed  for  qmns  up  to 

about  J5  ft.    They  are  used 

to  support  the  paity  «-alls  of 

the  houses  adioining  the  pre* 

miaes  besns  rebuilt.    They  are 

erected    cluring    the    pulling 

down  operations  and  removed 

as  the  new  building  is  raised 

and  there  is  no  further  need 

for  thera,    A  system  of  flying 

shores  consists  of  one  or  more 

horizontal  timbers,  sometimes 

known  as  dog  shores,  cut  in 

lightly     between     the     wall- 

putcs  fixed  with  hooks  to  the 

races  of  the  walls  of  the  ad- 
joining    buildings     (fig.     3). 

These  horizontal  memMrs  are 

supported    at    each    end    by 

cleats  and  needles  fixed  in  the 

wall-place    as    described    for 

raking   shoring.     The   shores 

are  supported  in  their  Icn^h 
by  Inclined  btaccs  springing 
from  needles  fiittd  mar  the 
lower  ends  of  the  wall-platcs  and  serving  to  strut  the  shore  at  a 
point  about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  wall.  Corresponding 
braces  are  carried  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  shore  and  abut 
against  needles  at  the  upper  entb  of  the  plates.  Stnining  jaecea 
are  secured  to  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  shore  to  serve  as 
abutments  for  the  ends  of  the  braces.  The  best  angle  for  these  braces 
is  one  of  45 ">  butasmallerinclinationthanthisisfrequMitlyadoptetL 
Wedges  are  inserted,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  flyer  so  as  to  tighten 
this  up  between  the  wall-pUtca,  and  sometimes  between  the  braces 
and  tne  straining  ncce,  and  carefully  driven  to  tighten  u^  the 
whole  and  cause  each  timber  to  find  a  close  bearing.  If  the  adjoining 
premises  are  of  considerable  height  and  especially  if  it  Is  proposed 
to  undertake  extensive  excavations,  the  systems  of  flying  sboros 
maw  need  to  be  somewhat  complicated,  each  consisting  of  several 
hofiaontal  members  spaced  from  10  to  13  ft.  apart  and  well  strutted 
one  to  another  and  to  the  wall-plate  (fig.  4).  In  the  appUcauon  of 
this  form  c^  shcHing.  as  in 
raking  shores,  the  same  rules 
apfily  as  regards  placing  the 
snores  on  the  face  of  the  w^  in 
a  proper  position  to  obtain  a 
soUd  abutment  00  a  floor  or 
roof  on  the  other  side.  The 
members  should  be  securely 
dc^ged  and  spiked  together  to 
form  a  honragcncous  frame- 
work capable  of  resisting  tho 
attacks  of  a  strong  wind,  which 
in  an  exposed  poaidoa  will 
sometimes  destroy  a  pooriy 
constructed    framework. 

Horisontal  shores  should  be 
adopted  wherever  possible  in 
prclcrence  to  raking  shores. 
B<aidcs  being  more  economical, 
they  are  more  convenient  and 

more    eflectual    than    rakers    ^. ,  ..^  . 

springing    from     the    ground.    *    r^i'- 

cspccially  if  the  height  of  the  Im^m/m^mm  1 

building  is  considerable  and  the  — ^-"rw^^-^ 

span  at  the  most  not  much  over 

30  ft.    Apart  from  the  economy 

effected,  they  present  a  direct 

resistance  to  the  thrust  and  are 

wcU  out  of  the  way  of  any  building  operations  that  may  be  earned 

on  below  them,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  being  accidentally 

disturbed,  whereas  the  feet  of  raking  shores  are  generally  in  the 

way  of  the  workmen,  and  if  not  disturbed  by  accidental  blows  from 

materials  or  carts  will  very  likely  be  loosened  and  rendered  usdcis 

by  thcdigrinaand  pumping  which  is  going  on  around  them. 

Needieihonnt  is  the  next  method  of  temporwrv  support  to  coma 
under  consideration.  It  is  known  also  as  vertical  sharing  anddeod 
skoring,  and  is  tha  noaos  usually  adopted  to  support  tempfvanl]^ 
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the  upptr  portion  of  the  wafla  of  a  baildJm  when  it  b  foairf  new  wiry  l  gn 

to  recofutnict  the  foundations  or  to  aakt  larce  openings  in  the  I  orduufy  bui 


Sach  methods  perhaps  work  very  «cB  for 
but  in  spectal  cases  they  may  very  »dl  lead  to 
shoring  being  constructed  in  too  fragOe 
a  manner,  with  serious  resutcs.  Some 
rules  which  experience  hu  sbowo  to 
work  satisfactorily  for  ordinary  work  ace 
given  bdow,  t(»etber  with  the  i^ 
pnudniate  acantiings  of  tfie  ttmbcr 
required. 

Kutcf  and  Siaes  far  /ZoAnw  5horer. — 
WaUs  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  diould  ha¥e 
2  shores  to  each  wvten:  if  jo  ft.  to  40 
ft  in  height.  3  snores  each  system:  if 
40  ft  or  more  in  height.  4  shores,  mith 
an  additional  shore  lor  each  10  ft.  in- 
crease;   Shorii^  is  rarely  seen  more  thaa 

5  shores  high.  The  angle  of  the  main 
shores  is  usually  about  60',  and  none  of 
the  timbers  should  exceed  an  anrie  of 
75*.  Some  of  the  lower  shores  wilTslope 
much  less  than  this,  ai  angles  between 
4o"and6o*.  The  systems  sMxitd  not  be 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than 
15  ft.  It  is  often  found  convenient  to  ■ 
place  them  at  the  piers  between  »-ir^ow 
openings.  As  regards  the  sicca  of  the 
timbers  used  for  walls  15  ft.  to  ao  f t. 
high,  the  shores  may  be  4  In.  or  5  in. 
square  in  section;  for  walls  30  ft.  to  jO 
ft.  high,  6  in.  by  6  in.,  or  o  in.  by  a\  in.; 
for  walls  u  ft.  to  3^  ft.  nigh,  i  a  in.  by 

6  in.,  or  8  in.  by  8  in.;  for  walls  40  it. 
to  50  ft-  high,  9  in.  by  9  in. ;  for  walls 

*        ^^  above  this  height  la  in.  by  9  in. 
*^~-^'**       For  Horiunlal  or  Flyini  Shores, — For 


Froto  A  pbotQEr^:>h  by  \V.  T.  Greco. 

Fig.  7. — ^Shoring  of  the  Presbytery,  Exterior,  Winchester  Cathedral  Rcstoratioo. 


■*^^^4=*5r5:^^.,;^?3^'V«t*?<S?rf^   spans  not  exceeding  15  ft.  the  principal 

r^tttirrr.i1^rsr\miSr---^^    *1  rtrut  ^ay  be  6  in.  by  ±  in.,  with  rakui 

struts  4  in.  by  4  in.;  lor  spans  exceetf 


irerpansofthcwall,  as,  for  example,  when  puttinga  shop  front  in 
an  exsiting  building.  This  form  of  shoring  consists  of  horizontal 
members  of  balk  timber  termed  needles  (vctv  different  from  the 
needles  used  in  raking  and  flying  shoring),  which  are  passed  through 
botes  in  the  wall  to  be  supported,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  any  anch  or  lintels  that  may  be  necessary  above  the 
opening  it  is  proposed  to  cut  (figs.  5  and  6).  The  needles  arc  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  an  upright  timber  or  dead  shore,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wall  to  each  needle.  These  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  upon  any  floor  or  vault  but  be  carried  down  to  a  solid  foundation 
and  set  upon  and  securely  dogged  to  a  timber  sleeper  running 
parallel  to  the  wall.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  take  the  inner  dead 
shore  through  intervening  floors  down  to  the  solid  ground  in  one 
piece,  and  it  is  necessary  lor  its  base  to  be  set  upon  the  floor  or  upon 
sleepers  placed  on  the  floor,  the  strutting  must  be  continued  in  a 
direct  line  below  it  until  a  firm  foundation  Is  obtained.  Between 
the  needle  and  the  head  of  the  dead  shores  folding  wi  Tj*^  Tire  in- 
serted to  force  the  horizontal  supporting  balk  firml;.  up  to  the 
underudc  of  the  masonry.  Connexions  between  the  dea  i  shores  and 
the  needles  and  sleepers  are  made  with  wrought  iron  doRs.  The 
spacing  of  the  systems  of  dead  shoring  depends  to  a  lir.,.-  cxtiint 
upon  tne  material  with  which  the  wall  is  constructed;  f (  r  l  :;  t  ^^  )rk 
they  should  be  placed  at  intcrv^  not  greater  than  6  fl.  V;  irli  iMs 
form  of  shoring  especially  it  is  often  found  neceaeary  to  adopt  otiier 
methods  auxiliary  to  the  main  shoring.  These  take  tlic  form  of 
raking  or  flying  shores  from  the  face  of  the  building.  All  tht'  openings 
in  the  wall  above  should  be  well  strutted  between  their  r-  ,  lU  to 
prevent  any  alteration  of  shape  taking  [ilace.  Inside  1  :  N[ing 
vcrtkal  shores  or  strutting  must  be  carried  up  independently  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  floors  with  head  and  sole  plates  at  floor 
Icvd  and  ceiling.  This  strutting  must  start  from  a  firm  foundation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  building  and  be  tightly  wedged  up  so  as  to 
relieve  the  wall  of  any  weight  from  the  floors  and  roof.  To  obviate 
settlement  as  much  as  possible,  work  done  in  underpinning  should 
be  built  slowly  with  Portland  cement  mortar  mivtd  in  strong 
proportions.  Bd'ore  the  shoring  is  removed  at  least  a  week  should 
elapse  to  allow  the  work  to  set  hard  and  firm.  Then  the  needles 
should  be  carefully  loosened  and  removed  and  the  holes  from  which 
they  were  withdrawn  made  good.  The  remainder  of  the  props  can 
then  be  **  struch,"  leaving  the  raking  or  flying  shores  until  the  last. 
If  pos&ible  this  work  should  be  spread  over  several  days,  an  Interval 
of  a  day  or  two  being  left  between  the  removal  of  each  portion  of 
timbering  to  allow  the  work  gradually  to  set  on  its  new  bearings. 

Shoring  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  calculations  to  ascertain 
the  most  suitable  sizes  of  timbers  and  to  detennine  the  most  appro- 
priate points  of  support.  This  is  not  always  done,  however,  and 
much  work  of  this  character  is  carried  out  by  rule  of  thumb  methods. 
The  usual  result  is  that  the  timber  used  is  of  a  much  gnatcr  size 
than  is  really  necessary,  although  as  the  material  is  not  much 
injured  and  is  available  on  removal  for  re-use  this  fact  is  not  of 


ing  15  ft.  but  not  exceeding   3S  ft.    the 
size  of   the  principal   strut    mould   be 

from  6  in.  to  9  la.  square,  and  the  rakii^  struts  from  6  in.  by  4  in. 

top  in.  by  6  in. 
IncerestiiiK  examples  of  shoring  on  a  large  scale  may  frequently 


Ttotu  a  pbotainph  by  W.  T.  GnoL 

Fig.  8. — Shoring  of  the  Presbytery,  Interior*  Winchester 
Cathedral  Restoratioa. 

be  seen  applied  to  targe  buildings  In  the  course  of  repair  or  restoia- 
tion.  The  rebuilding  of  the  foundations  of  the  retro-choir  and  lady 
chapel  of  Winchester  cathedral  which  was  carried  out  In  the  autumn 
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cC  1906  neceaaitAted  the  enctioti  of  a  very  elaborate  and  complicated 
anaascfiaent  ai  iharing  to  uphold  the  maaoory  while  the  work  of 
oodcrpinatng  the  wallf  was  beiiiK  carried  on.  The  foundationa  ot 
the  caateni  portion  of  the  cathedral  were  found  to  be  dangerously 
inecure.  being  in  fact  laid  upon  a  bed  of  aoft  marl  only  10  It.  below 
tfce  nnfaee  cl  the  ground,  in  apite  ol  the  fact  that  at  a  depth  o( 
16  f ..  a  hard  nlid  ttiatum  of  gravel,  at  leait  6  ft.  thick,  ii  arrived 
at.  The  medieval  builders  without  doubt  entertained  suspicions 
as  to  the  sustaining  power  of  their  proposed  foundation,  and  so  to 
ensure  aubility,  as  tney  thought,  strengthened  it  by  placing  below 
the  maaofiry  horiaontal  layers  of  beech  trees,  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  hard  chalk  and  Sinta.  Tbeae  contrivances  were  nnt  iiffrli^nt 
to  prevent  the  gradual  sinking,  through  surrcoHing  centuries  of 
the  heavy  mass  of  masonry.  This  not  only  atTcctod  the  footings  of 
the  building,  but  caused  fissuros  of  an  alarming  nrture  in  the  vaulting 
and  walla  Under  the  direction  ot  Mr  T.  C.  Jackson  a  carflully 
designed  anannment  of  shoring  was  apdied,  consisting  of  raking 
ahona,  flying  shores  and  needtmg,  for  tne  purpose  of  the  under. 
pinning,  with  specially  designed  timbering  to  support  ihcaicliea 
and  vaolting  while  they  were  undergoing  repair.  The  foundatirtna 
were  found  to  be  much  undermined  oji  water,  which  filled  the 
escavations  made  for  the  underpinning  in  such  quantities  that  it 
waa  -necessary  to  employ  a  diver  to  deposit  cement  concrete  in  b.ig* 
fuls  upon  tbe  gravel  bod  to  which  the  new  foundations  arc  taken 
down.  The  iltustration  (fig;.  7)  wilt  readily  explain  the  external 
shoring  above  described,  while  fig.  8  shows  tl>e  interior  shoring  of 
the  pieabytery. 

AtrrHORiTiES.— The  principal  works  of  refermce  on  this  subject 
are:  C.  H.  Slock,  SJurint  md  l/Hdtrginnmti  T.  TredgoM,  Eh- 
wumlary  Primpla  <if  Carptntry;  J.  Blagiove,   Skmmt   and  ilt 

Aptticatim.    (J.  Bt.) 

'  SHORNCUFFE,  a  military  station  In  Kent,  England,  on  high 
ground  immediately  north  of  Sandgatc  and  3  m.  W.  of  Folkestone. 
It  was  first  established  In  1803,  when  Sir  John  Moore  here  trained 
the  troops  which  afterwards  formed  the  Light  Division  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Its  position  was  chosen  as  a  strategic  position 
on  tbe  Sank  of  the  French  invader  who  was  expected  at  tbe  time 
to  descend  upon  the  English  coast. 

■HOST,  FRANCIS  JOB  (1857-  ),  English  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire,  on  the  19th  of  June  1S57. 
He  ms  educated  to  be  a  dvU  engineer,  and  was  engaged  on 
various  works  in  the  Midlands  until  liSi,  when  he  came  to 
London  as  assistant  to  Mr  Baldwin  Latham  in  connexion  with 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  tbe  pollution  of  the  river  Thames. 
He  «as  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  In  1883.  Having  worked  at  the  Stourbridge  School 
of  Art  in  his  eariy  years  he  joined  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  in  1883.  He  also  worked  at  the  life 
class  under  Professor  Fred  Brown  at  the  Westminster  School  of 
Art,  and  for  a  short  time  at  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painlen  in  Waler-colouis.  His  real  life-work  now  became 
that  of  an  original  and  translator  engraver.  He  was  a  keen 
student  of  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and  his  etchings  and 
mcxzotlnts  from  Turner's  Liber  Sludiortim  (1883  scq),  wonder- 
ful examples  of  painstaking  devotion  and  unrivalled  skill,  were 
among  his  earliest  successes,  showing  the  deepest  sympathetic 
study  of  the  originals  combined  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  engraving  and  unwearied  patience.  Short  received 
(he  highest  praise  and  constant  advice  and  encouragement  from 
Ruskin,  and  the  co-operation  of  students  of  Turner  such  as 
Mr  W.  C.  Rawlinson  and  the  Rev.  Stopfotd  Brooke.  After 
completing  the  series  from  the  existing  plates  of  Turner's  Lib<r 
Short  turned  (0  the  subjects  which  Turner  and  his  assistants  had 
left  incomplete.  Several  fine  plates  resulted  from  this  study, 
bearing  the  simple  lettering  "  F.  Short,  Sculp.,  after  J  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.,"  which  told  very  little  of  the  work  expended  on 
their  production  even  before  the  copper  was  touched.  Short  also 
reproduced  in  fine  mezzotints  several  of  the  pictures  of  G.  F. 
Watts,  *'  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  "  Diana  and  Endymion," 
"  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope,"  and  the  portrait  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
all  remarkable  as  faithful  and  imaginative  renderings.  His  own 
fine  quality  as  a  water-colour  painter  made  him  also  a  sym- 
pathetic engraver  of  the  landscapes  of  David  Cox  and  Peter  de 
Winl.  His  subtle  drawing  of  the  receding  lines  of  the  low  banks 
and  shallows  of  river  estuaries  and  flat  shores  is  seen  to  perfection 
in  many  of  his  original  etchings,  mezzotints,  and  aquatints, 
notably  "  Low  Tide  and  the  Evening  Star  "  and  "  The  Solway 
at   Mid-day."    Other  platea  that  may  be  mentioBed  ate:— 


"  Gathering  the  Wocl  oii  Maxwell  Bank,"  a  soft -ground  etching; 
"  The  Ferry  over  the  BIyth,"  "  Walbcrswick  Pier,"  soft -ground; 
"  Dutch  Greengrocery,"  "  Noon  on  the  Zuider  Zee,"  "  De- 
venter,"  "  Strolling  Players  at  Lydd,"  "  An  April  Day  m  Kent," 
and  "  Staithcs,"  all  etchings;  "  A  Wintry  Blast  on  the  Stour- 
bridge Canal,"  "  Peveril's  Castle,"  and  "  Niagara  Falls,"  dry 
points;  "  The  Curiew,"  "  A  Span  of  old  Batteisea  Bridge," 
and  "  Sunrise  on  Whitby  Scaur,"  aquatints;  "  Ebbtide,  Putney 
Bridge,"  "  The  Weary  Moon  was  in  the  Wane,"  "  Solway  Fishers," 
"  The  Lifting  Cloud,"  and  "  A  Slant  of  Light  in  Polpcrro  Har- 
bour," mezzotints.  Short  was  elected  A.R^.  In  1906  when  the 
iBi>k  of  associate-engraver  was  revived.  As  head  of  the  Engrav- 
ing School  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  he 
had  great  Influence  on  younger  engravers.  Short  was  elected  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Fainter-Etchers  and  Engraveis  in  188$, 
and  look  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  its  affain.  In  1910  he 
succeeded  Sir  Seymour  Haden  as  president.  He  received, 
amongst  other  distinctions,  the  gold  medal  for  engraving  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  1889,  and  anothci  gold  medal 
(Ratpd)  1900. 

The  ElcM  end  Entrmed  Worl  of  PVonl  Short,  by  Edward  F. 
Strange  (1908),  describes  285  plates  by  the  artist.  (C.  H.')    1 

SHORTHAND,  a  term  applied  to  all  systems  of  brief  hand- 
writing which  are  intended  to  enable  a  person  to  write  legibly 
at  the  rate  of  speech.  Synonyms  in  common  use  are  steno- 
graphy (from  ctfybi,  narrow  or  close),  and  tachygraphy  (from 
rax^,  swift),  or  occasionally  brachygraphy  (from  A)ax6t,  short). 

Cretck  and  Roman  Tachypaphy. — The  question  of  the  existenc* 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  of  a  system  of  true  tachygraphy,  that 
Is,  of  a  shorthand  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  human  speech, 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  From  surviving  records  we  know  that 
there  were,  both  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  in  the  eariy  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  systems  in 
practice  whereby  words  could  be  expressed  in  shortened  form 
by  signs  or  groups  of  signs  occupying  less  space  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  longhand  writing.  But  such  systems  appear  to  have 
been  systems  of  brachygraphy  or  stenography,  that  is,  ol 
shortened  writing,  which  were  not  necessarily  also  systems  of 
tachygraphy  properly  so  called.  If,  however,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  the  Roman  system  of  tachygraphy,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Tironian  notes  (sec  below)  was  derived  from  a 
Creek  system,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  latter  system 
was  also  a  developed  system  of  tachygraphy.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  no  very  early  specinKns  of  Greek  shorthand  have  hitherto 
come  to  light;  and  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  steno- 
graphic inscriptions  in  the  waxen  book  of  the  3rd  century  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  below)  stiU  remains  to  be  discovered.  We 
are  therefore  in  the  dark  whether  we  have  in  this  MS.  an  example 
of  true  tachygraphic  writing.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  that 
certain  words  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius  have  been  taken  to  imply  that 
Xenophon  wrote  shorthand  notes  (vrooiuuiwoifMwi)  ol  the 
lectures  of  Socrates;  yet  a  similar  expression  in  another  passage, 
which  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  renders  it  hardly  possible  that 
tachygraphy  is  referred  to. 

The  surviving  records  of  Creek  shorthand  are  net  very  numerous, 
although  they  are  scattered  through  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning 
with  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  extending  to  the  14th  century.  They 
have  been  arranged  in  thtee  groups.  At  the  head  of  the  first  group, 
which  embraces  all  that  has  been  found  dating  t^own  to  the  3td 
century,  is  a  remarkable  inscription,  unfortunately  fragmentary,  on 
a  marble  slab  discovered  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  in  1884,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  4th  century  B.C.;  and  it  is  on  this  discovery  that 
the  actual  claim  of  tachygraphy  to  have  been  practised  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  chiefly  rests.  The  inscription  describes  a  system, 
or  rather  part  of  a  system,  whereby  certain  von'cls  and  consonants 
can  be  expressed  by  strokes  placed  in  various  positions.  But  here, 
loo,  it  has  been  Ullged  that  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  system  01 
brachygraphy  only  and  not  one  of  uchygraphy.  To  the  first  group 
alio  belong  a  few  specimens  of  shorthand  writini;  on  papyri  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  and,  above  alt,  the  mott  important  MS.  of 
Creek  stenographic  symbols  hitherto  discovered.  This  is  the  waxen 
book  already  referred  to  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  33.270),  consisting  of 
seven  wooden  tablets  coated  with  «'ax  on  both  sides,  and  two  covers 
thus  coated  on  the  inner  sides,  which  seems  10  have  been  theexerrise- 
book  of  a  shorthand  scholar  who  has  covered  its  pages  with  aymbolsk 
which  in  places  are  repeated  again  and  again  aa  if  lor  ptactioab 
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In  these  tyrabolB  we  may  tiovt  an  actual  qntem  of  uchygnphie 

Bhorthand.  and  not  a  mere  syllabary;  but  umortunately  toey  oava 
not  yet  been  interpreted. 

Tne  second  ^roup  of  examples  of  Greek  shorthand  Is  confitied  to  a 
few  fragmentary  papyri  and  waxen  tablets  ranffin^  from  the  4tii  to 
the  8th  century,  chiefly  amona  the  Raincr  cotlcctioo  at  Viennat  to 
which  Professor  Wcsscly  has  devoted  much  labour. 
'  After  this  there  is  a  lone  period  unrepresented  by  any  remains, 
until  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  third  group,  which  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  preceding  groups,  being  representative  df  ttw  medicviU 
Cntk  tachygraphy  of  the  lOth  century.  First  stands  the  Paris  MS. 
of  Hcrmogcncs,  with  some  tachygraphic  writing  of  that  period, 
of  which  Bernard  de  Mont  faucon  (Fa/,  or.,  p.  35 1 )  gives  some  account, 
and  accompanies  his  description  with  a  table  of  forms  which,  as  he 
ikells  us,  he  deciphered  with  incredible  labour.  Next,  the  Add. 
MS.  18231  in  the  British  Museum  contains  some  marginal  notes  in 
shorthand,  of  a.d.  972  (Wattenb.,  Script.  Grace,  spec%m.,  tab.  iq). 
But  the  largest  amount  of  material  is  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
1809,  a  volume  in  which  as  many  as  forty-scvcn  pa|:es  are  covered 
with  tachysraphic  writing  of  the  iith  century.  Cardinal  Angclo 
Mai  first  published  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  Scrtptorum  veterum  nota 
coUatiOt  vol.  vi.  (1832);  and  in  his  Nooae  patrum  biMiothecae  torn. 
secundus  (1844)  he  gave  a  second,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal 
note,  contained  a  fragment  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But  he  did  not 
quote  the  number  of  the  MS.,  and  it  has  only  been  identified  in  recent 
years.  The  tachygraphic  portion  of  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
spiecial  study  by  Dr  Gitlbaucr  for  the  Vienna  Academy.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  works  of  St  Maximus  the  Confessor,  the  confession 
of  St  Cyprian  of  Antioch,  and  works  of  the  ^udo-Dionysius  Areo> 
paaita.  There  are  also  (xruin  MSS.  written  at  Grottaferrata 
belonging  to  the  group. 

But  here  again  this  medieval  shorthand  ts  not  a  tachyeraphic 
system  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  syllabic  system  naving 
very  little  advantage  over  the  ordinary  system  of  contracted  long- 
hand in  respect  to  rapidity  of  writing,  excepting  that  thescribecould 
pack  more  of  the  text  into  a  given  space.  The  medieval  system 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  any  ancient  system 
<rf  Greek  tachygraphy,  but  rather  as  a  stunted  descendant  or  petrified 
fragment,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  an  earlier  and  better  system. 
Other  medieval  varieties  or  phases  of  Greek  shorthand  have  also 
been  traced  tn  the  14th  and  even  in  the  15th  century. 

Evidence  of  the  employment  of  tachygraphy  among  the  Romans 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  authors  under  the  empire.  It 
appears  to  have  been  taught  in  schools,  and,  among  others,  the 
emperor  Titus  b  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  this  manner  of  writing. 
According  to  Suetonius  the  first  introduction  of  shorthand  signs  or 
uotae  was  due  to  Ennius;  but  more  generally  Cicero's  frccdman 
M.  Tullius  Tiro  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  these  symbols,  which 
commonly  bear  the  title  of  Notae  Tironianae.  The  Tironian  notes 
belonged  to  a  system  which  was  actually  tachygraphic;  that  is, 
each  word  was  represented  by  a  character,  alphabetic  In  origin, 
but  having  an  ideographic  value.  The  notes,  as -we  have  them, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  medieval  dress,  and  arc  probably  amplified 
from  their  shapes  of  early  times  with  various  diacritical  additions 
which  attachca  to  them  after  the  practice  of  the  system  had  died 
out,  and  when  the  study  of  them  had  become  an  antiquarian  pursuit) 
demanding  a  more  exact  formation  of  the  symbols  and  their  variants 
than  was  possible  or  necessary  to  a  shorthand  writer  familiar  with 
the  system  and  writing  at  full  speed.  Such  a  system  of  shorthand, 
eiprcssing  words  by  comprehensive  <^mbols  or  word-outlines,  could 
be  the  only  system  possible  for  rapid  reporting  of  human  speech. 
But  it  seems  that  in  instances  where  a  symbol  was  not  forthcoming 
to  express  an  unusual  word,  such  as  a  proper  name,  it  was  customary, 
at  least  in  the  written  notes  which  have  survived,  to  express  it  by 
a  group  of  s>[llabic  signs.  A  reporter,  taking  down  a  speech,  could 
BOt  have  waited  to  e]q>rcss  the  unusual  word  or  proper  name  by 
such  a  slow  process;  and  no^  doubt  in  actual  practice  he  would, 
in  such  an  emergency,  have  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
•ome  conventional  sign  which  he  would  remember  how  to  expand 
afterwards.  But  in  the  medieval  inacriptions  written  in  Tironian 
notes  a  syllabic  system  was  made  ase  ol  in  such  cases;  and  hence 
arose  variations  in  different  countries  in  the  syllabic  method  of  ex- 
pressing words;  an  Italian  system,  a  French  system  and  a  Spanish 
system  having  already  been  identified.  Such  a  syllabic  system  is 
comparable  with  the  "  African  "  and  "  Italian  "  varieties  of  the 
medieval  Greek  shorthand  system  noticed  above. 

There  are  no  ancient  documents  written  in  Tironian  notes.  But 
the  tradition  erf  their  employment  survived,  especially  in  the 
chanceries  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  dynasties  of  the 
Frankish  empire:  and  a  limited  use  of  them  was  made  by  the 
officials  who  controlled  the  royal  diplomas.  In  Merovingian  docu- 
ments they  generally  accompany  the  subscription  of  the  referendary, 
the  eariicst  instance  being  in  a  diploma  of  Chlothar  II.  a.d.  675. 
From  the  reign  of  Thierry  III.  they  become  fairly  frequent.  They 
give  brief  indications  referring  to  the  composition  of  the  deed,  the 
name  of  the  person  moving  for  it,  that  of  the  official  revising  it,  &c. 
Such  uses  nwy  be  regarded  as  safeguards  against  forgery.  A  more 
extensive  employment  of  the  notes  prevailed  under  the  Carolingian 
monarchs.  Official  MSS.  were  written  in  these  characters  as.  for 
OMfflple,  the  formulary  of  the  chancery  ol  L«ui0  the  Pioua.    They 


Appear  in  subacriptiom,  often  attached  to  the  ndbr  <«ee  Dipt^ 
UATK).  Sometiineatiiey  accompany  the  luunogrammatk  invocatka 
at  the  beginmiH^  of  a  deed;  aomelinwa  they  themaelves  contain  the 
invocation  or  a  piotia. formula.  Such  notes  continued  to  appear  in 
royal  deeds  down  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century;  and  so  invctefatc 
had  their  employment  become  in  certain  positiona  in  the  chartoa, 
that  the  acribes.  after  having  forgotten  their  meaning,  went  «n 
adding  mere  imitative  tofta.  In  the  lotfa  century  they  appnr  M 
ccclesiastkral  and  even  pnvate  deeds,  but  in  the  latter  daas  of  docu- 
ments their  use  was  probably  only  soggested  by  vanity  and  pr^ 
tension  to  learning  on  the  part  of  the  scribea.  Even  in  the  1  ith 
century  a  few  notes  linKietf  on,  their  meantns  fast  dying  out. 

In  general  literature  Tironian  notes  were  adopted  m  tne  9th  and 
foth  centuries  by  the  revtsere  wid  annoutora  of  teata.  Of  this 
period  also  arc  several  MSSw  of  the  Psalter  written  in  these  characters, 
which  it  has  been  suggested  were  drawn  up  for  practice  at  a  time 
when  a  fresh  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  enplo^nent  of  shorthand 
in  the  service  of  literature.  The  existence  also  of  volumes  containii^ 
lexicons  or  collections  of  Tironian  ooCca.  of  the  same  period,  poinu 
to  a  temporary  revival  of  interest  in  these  symbols  of  Roman  tachy 
gmphy.  Hut  such  revival  was  short-lived;  early  in  the  iiih 
century  it  had  expired. 

Authorities.— J.  Gompcrz.  Vbcr  ein  bisher  unhtkannles  griech. 
Sdiri^tsysirm  {Vienna  Academy,  1884)  and  Neue  Bemerkungen  (1895); 
M.  Gitlbaucr,  Die  drei  Sysleme  der  grieck.     Tackygra^ie  (\'icnna 


Academy,  1896):  K.  Wesicly,  £10  System  allerieck.  Tachyjraphie 
(Vienna  Academy,  1896);  T.  W.  Allen.  "Fourteenth  Century 
Tachygraphy."  Journ.  Jictlen.  Studies,  xii.  (1890);  F.  VV.  G.  Foat, 
"On  Old  Greek  Tachygraphy."  J.H.S.,  xx.,  giving  a  full  biblio* 
graphy  (1901).  Archivjur  Stenographie  (new  scries,  1901);  F.  Ruess. 
Vbcr  griech.  Tachygraphic  (1882);  J.  W.  Zelbig,  Geschickie  und 
Lucralur  der  Geschietndsckreibekunst  (1S78);  V.  Gardthausen, 
Ctiech.  Paldographic  (1879);  P.  Carpenticr.  Alphabelum  Tironianum 
(1747);  U.  F.  Kopp.  Palaeogrnphia  criiica  (1827);  J.  Tardlf.  Mhn. 
sur  Us  notes  tironiennes  (1854);  O.  Lehmann,  Quaestiones  de  notis 
Tironis,  &c.  (1869);  A.  P.  Kuhnelt.  Ober  die  Gesckvtndschnft  der 
Alien  (1872);  F.  Rucss,  Vbcr  die  Tachygraphic  der  Romer  (1870); 
W.  Sclimitz,  Comment,  notarum  Tironiamm  (1893)  and  many  oiher 
works;  mianges  J.  Havet  (1895);  J.  Havct.  ^uvres  (1896);  E. 
Ch.Ttclain,  Introduclion  d  la  lecture  des  notes  tironiennes  (containing  a 
full  biblioBraphy,  1900).  iE.  M.  T.) 

In  the  lolh  century  all  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
shortbaiHl  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome  faded  compktdy 
away,  and  not  lIU  the  beginning  of  the  j-jlh  can  the  art  be  wid 
to  have  revived.  But  even  during  that  interval  systems  o( 
writing  seem  to  hftve  been  practised  which  for  speed  appron- 
mated  to  modem  shorthand.' 

Shorthand  in  En^ish-speaking  Countries. — England  was  the 
birthplace  of  modern  shorthand.  The  first  impulse  to  its  culliva- 
lion  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  When  the 
principles  of  that  movement  were  being  ptomulgated  from  the 
pulpitf  a  desire  to  preserve  the  discourses  of  the  preacher  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  accelerated  writing.  It  is  certainly  striking 
that  in  the  early  systems  so  many  brief  arbitrary  signs  arc 
provided  to  denote  phrases  common  in  the  New  Testament  and 
Protestant  theology.  IntheearlysystcmsofDrTimothy  Bright* 
and  Peter  Bales '  almost  every  word  is  provided  with  an  arbitrary 
sign.  Dr  Bright  (c.  I55i-i<^i5)  «u  a  doctor  of  medicine  who 
afUrwards  entered  the  church.    His  CkaracUrie,    An  ArU  of 

*  For  InsUnces,  see  Zeibig's  Geschickie  u.  LiL  der  CesckwtmdsckreihO' 
h$mst  (Dresden.  1878),  pp.  67-70.  For  John  of  Tilbury's  system 
(£•  1175).  we  especially  Shorthand,  No.  5,  and  Hermes,  viii.  p.  303. 

'  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  the  only  known  copy  of  Bright's 
book.  For  a  description  ol  the  ^>■stcm,  see  Phonetic  JourTtal  (i8i*4). 
p.  86;  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Wash- 
ington. 1884).  No.  a,  p.  8;  and  Notes  and  Queries,  and  scr.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  39i,  A  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet  by  a  straight  line  wiili  a  hook,  circle,  or  tick  added  at  the 
beginning.  Each  alphabetic  sign  placed  in  various  positions,  and 
having  some  additional  mark  at  the  end,  was  used  to  indicate  arbi- 
trarily chosen  words  beginr^nt;  with  a,  b.  c.  d,  &c.  There  were  four 
slopes  given  to  each  letter  -A  twelve  ways  of  varying  the  base,  so 
that  fortjf-eight  words  coi  !  l>e  written  under  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  if  necessary.  Thj  the  sign  for  b  with  different  terminal 
marks  and  written  in  four  ditTcrcnt  directions  signi^ed  a  number  of 
words  commencing  with  A;  537  such  signs  had  to  be  learned  by  heart. 
By  adding  certain  external  marks  these  signs  wcreappjied  toother 
words:  thus  by  writing  a  dot  in  ovx  of  two  positions  uith  respect 
to  a  sign  the  latter  was  made  to  represent  either  a  synonym  or  a 
word  oT  opposite  meaning.  Under  air  are  given  as  sjmonyma  ^rtaik, 
exkaiation,  mist,  reek,  steam,  vapour. 

*  Bales'*  method  was  to  group  the  words  in  dozens,  each  doxen 
headed  by  a  Roman  letter,  with  certain  commas,  periods,  and  othtf 
marks  to  be  placed  about  each  letter  !n  their  appropriate  situations, 
•o  OS  to  distinguish  the  words  from  Mcfa  other. 
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Skarle,  Smflt  and  Seerele  WriHttg  by  Ckarocta  (isS8),  which  wt 
forth  a  system  of  writing  by  diancter  or  shorthand,  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elixabeth,  wha  rewarded  the  author  with  a  Yorkshire 
living,  and  granted  to  bim  the  sole  right  for  fifteen  years  of 
tiaifhinj  and  printing  books  "  in  or  by  Character  not  before  Uiis 
tyme  commonlye  knowne  and  vsed  by  anye  other  oure  subjects  " 
(Patent  Roll,  30,  Eliz.  part  i>).  Peter  Bales  (iS47?-i6io) 
promised  his  pupils  that  "  you  may  also  team  to  write  as  fast  as 
a  man  speaketh,  by  the  arte  of  Bradiigraphie  by  bim  devised, 
writing  but  one  letter  for  a  word  ";  his  "  Arte  of  Bnchigraphie  " 
is  contained  in  his  Writint  Sckodaiuisler  (1590).  Only  with  a 
gigantic  memory  and  by  unremitting  labour  could  one  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  such  methods. 

The  first  shorthand  system  worthy  of  the  name  which,  so  far 
as  b  known,  appeared  in  England  is  that  of  John  Willis  (d.  c. 
^t_  »6»7),  whose  Art  ef  Sltnopapkit  (London,  n  editions ' 

from  r6o9  to  1647)  is  substantially  based  on  the 
common  alphabet;  but  the  clumsiness  of  hh  alphabetic 
rigns,  and  the  confused  laborious  contrivances  by  which  he 
denotes  prefixes  and  terminations,  involving  the  continual 
lifting  of  the  pen,  would  seem  to  render  his  method  almost  as 
slow  as  longhand.  Of  the  numerous  systems  which  intervened 
between  J.  Willis's  and  Isaac  Pitman's  phonography  (1837) 
nearly  all  were  based,  like  WilUs's,  on  the  alphabet,  and  may  be 
called,  a,  b,  c  systems.  But  seven  were,  like  phonography, 
itrictty  phonetic,  viz.  those  by  Tiffin  (1750),  Lyle  (1762),  Holds- 
worth  and  Aldridge  (1766),  Roe  (i8oj),  Phineas  Bailey  (1819), 
Towadrow  (1831)  and  I>e  Stains  (1839). 

A  lew  general  remarks  apply  largely  to  all  the  a,  b,  c  systems. 
Each  letter  is  designated  by  a  straight  line  or  curve  (vertical, 
horizoatid,  or  sloping),  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  a  hook  or  loop.  C  and  q  are  rejected,  k  being 
substituted  for  bard  e  and  q,  s  for  soft  c.  Signs  arc 
provided  for  ch,  sh,  Mr.  G  and  j  are  classed  under  one  sign, 
because  in  some  words  g  is  pronotmced  as  /,  as  in  giant,  gem. 
Similarly  each  of  the  pairs  /,  v  and  s,  s  has  only  one  ugn.  A 
few  authors  make  the  signs  for/,  t,s  heavier  than  those  for  ;,/,  s. 
Some  dass  p  and  b,  I  and  d,  each  under  one  sign.  The  steno- 
graphic alphabet  a  therefore — o,b,i,e,/lv),g(j),li,i,i,l,m,n,o, 
f,  r,  f  (i),  I,  u,  w,  X,  y,  ch,  sh,  th.  Letters  which  are  not  sounded 
may  be  omitted.  Gk,  ph  may  be  counted  as/  in  such  words  as 
cough,  Philip;  but  the  Ih  in  Iking  is  never  distinguished  from 
the  tk  in  them.  Thus  the  a,  b,  c  systems  arc  largely  phonetic 
with  respect  to  consonant-sounds;  it  is  rather  with  regard  to  the 
vowels  that  they  disregard  the  phonetic  principle.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  adequately  for  the  many  vowel-sounds  of  the 
language.  Thus  the  signs  for  like  and  lick,  for  rait  and  rat,  &c., 
are  the  some.  In  the  case  of  vowel-sounds  denoted  by  two 
letters,  that  vowel  is  to  be  written  which  best  represents  the 
sound.  Thus  in  meat  the  e  is  selected,  but  in  great  the  a.  In 
tome  a,  b,  c  systems,  including  the  best  of  them  (Taylor's),  a 
dot  placed  anywhere  does  duty  for  all  the  vowels,  "rhis  practice 
b,  of  course,  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  for  pauper,  and  paper,  gas 
•nd  goose,  and  hundreds  of  other  pairs  of  words  would  according 
to  this  plan  be  written  alike.  In  the  early  systems  of  Willis 
;u>d  his  imitators  the  vowels  are  mostly  written  either  by  joined 
characters  or  by  lifting  the  pen  and  writing  the  next  consonant 
in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Both 
these  plans  are  bad;  for  lifting  the  pen  involves  expenditure 
of  time,  and  vowels  expressed  by  joined  signs  and  not  by  marks 
external  to  the  word  cannot  be  omitted,  as  is  often  necessary  in 
swift  writing,  without  changing  the  general  appearance  of  the 
word  and  forcing  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  accustom  themselves 
to  two  sets  of  outlines,  vocalized  and  unvocalized.  In  the  better 
a,b,c  systems  the  alphabetic  signs,  besides  combining  to  denote 
words,  may  also  stand  alone  to  designate  certain  short  common 

■Tbe  fint  edition,  publiihed  anonymoualy,  is  entitled  The  Art 
ef  Slenograpkie,  teaching  by  plaine  and  ctrtaine  rules,  to  the  capoeitie 
oftiumeanest,andjor  the  use  of  all  professions,  thevayto  Compendious 
writint-  Wherento  is  annexed  a  very  eosie  Direction  for  Steeono- 
gaphte,  or  Secret  Writing,  printed  at  London  in  1602  lor  Cutbbert 
Butbie.  The  only  known  copies  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museum  libraries. 


words,  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Thus  in  Harding's  cditioA  tif 
Taylor's  system  the  sign  for  d,  when  written  alone,  denotes  do, 
did,  the  prefixes  de-,  des-,  and  the  terminations -drat,  -end,  -ened, 
■ed.  This  is  a  good  practice  If  the  words  ate  well  chosen  and 
precautions  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  Numbers  of  symbolical 
signs  and  rough  word-pictures,  and  even  wholly  arbitrary  marks, 
are  employed  to  denote  words  and  entire  phrases.  Symbolical 
or  pictorial  signs,  if  sufficiently  suggestive  and  not  very  numerous, 
may  be  effective;  but  the  use  of  "arbitraries"  b  objectionable 
because  they  are  so  difficult  to  remember.  In  many  shorthand 
books  the  student  b  recommended  to  form  additional  ones  for 
himself,  and  so  of  course  make  hb  writing  illegible  to  others. 
The  raison  ffttrt  of  such  signs  b  not  far  to  seek.  The  proper 
shorthand  rigns  tor  many  common  words  were  so  clumsy  or 
ambiguous  that  thb  method  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  dearer  and  easier  outlines.  For  the  purpose  of 
verbatim  reporting  the  student  b  recommended  to  omit  as  a  rule 
all  voweb,  and  decipher  hb  writing  with  the  aid  of  the  context. 
But,  when  voweb  are  omitted,  hundreds  of  pain  of  words  having 
the  same  consonant  skeleton  (such  as  miiirsCer  and  monastery^ 
frontier  zni  furniture,  libel  and  label)  are  written  exactly  alike. 
This  is  one  of  the  gravest  delects  of  the  a,  b,  c  systems. 

John  Willb's  system  was  largely  imitated  but  hardly  improved 
by  Edmond  Willis  (1618),  T.  Shdton  (i6»),  Witt  (r63o),  Db 
(1633),  Mawd  (r635),  and  Theophilus  Metcalfe  (1635).  T. 
Shelton's  system,  republished  a  great  many  times  down  to  1687', 
was  the  one  which  Samud  Pepys  used  in  writing  hb  dnry.' 
It  was  adapted  to  German,  Dutch  and  Latin.*  An  advertise- 
ment of  Shelton's  wort  in  the  Mercuriut  Polilicus  of  jrd  October 
r65o  b  one  of  the  earliest  business  advertisements  known.  The 
book  of  Psalms  in  metre  (306  pages,  >|Xi)  in.)  was  engraved 
according  to  Shdton't  system  by  "Thomas  Cross.  ketcaUe'l 
Radio-Stenography,  or  Skort-H^iltHg,  Was  tepoUished  ag^ 
and  again  for  about  a  hundred  yean.  Tbe  jsth  "edition" 
is  dated  1693,  and  a  jsth  is  known  to  exist.  The  ineffidency  of 
the  eariy  systems  seems  to  have  brought  the  art  into  some 
contempt.  Thtis  Thomas  Heywood,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, says  in  a  prologue'  that  hb  play  of  Queen  Bitabetk. 

"  Did  throng  the  seats,  the  boxes  and  the  stage 
So  much  chat  some  by  stenography  drew 
A  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scaice  one  word  true." 

Shakespeare  critics  would  in  thb  manner  explain  the  badness  of 
the  text  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Henry  V- 
Perhaps  a  study  of  J.  WiUb's  system  and  of  E.  Willis's  (which, 
though  not  published  till  after  Shakespeare's  death,  was  practised 
long  before)  may  shed  light  on  corrupt  readings  of  tbe  text  of 
these  plays.*  Rich's  system  6646.  lolb  edition  1793)  was 
leproduced  with  slight  alterations  by  many  other  .y. 
persons,  induding  W.  Addy,  Stringer,  and  Dr  Philip  ^^ 
Doddridge  (1799  and  three  times  since).  Tbe  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  were  engraved  in  Rich's  diaractera  (1659,  596  pages, 
3}Xii  in.,  2  vob.),  and  Addy  brought  out  the  whole  Bible 
engnvcd  in  shorthand*  (London,  1687,  396  pp.).  Locke,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Education,  recommends  Rich's  system;  but  it  b 
encumbered  with  more  than  300  symbolical  and  arbitrary  signs. 
In  1847  it  was  still  used  by  Mr  Plowman,  a  most  accomplished 
Oxford  reporter. 

In  167a  Wniiam  Mason,  the  best  shorthand  author  of  the 
X7th  century,  published  hb  Pen  ptuck'd  from  an  Eagle's  Wing. 
"The  alphabet  was  brgdy  taken  from  Rich's.    But       ^^ 
in  hb  Art's  Advmcement  (1683)  only  tlz  of  Rich's 
letten  are  tetained,  and  in  hb  Ptmu  Volantt  (1707)  turtber 

'  See  a  paper  by  J.  E.  Bailey, "  On  th*  CIplier  of  Pepys'  Dtary,"  ia 
Papers  of  Oe  Manehesler  IMerarj  Omb.  voL  ii.  (1I76).  SMtoa 
(itet-ieso)  b  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  translator  at  Dolt 
Quixote. 

>  See  Zeibia'a  Gesch.  a.  Lit.  d.  GeschmindsehreibekansI,  p.  195. 

•  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Drammas  (London.  1637),  p.  249. 

•  See  M.  Levy's  Shakspere  and  Shorthand  (London),  and  Phanttk 
Journal  (l88j),  p.  34. 

•  This  rurioaty  it  described  in  the  PhoneUe  Jowmot  (l8t5),  pp.  IjtL 
196.    The  Bodteian  Library  has  a  copy. 
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changes  are  nude.  Initial  vowels  are  written  by  tbeir  alphabetk 
sigas,  final  vowels  by  dots  in  certain  positions  (a,  <  at  the  begin- 
ning; if  y  at  the  middie;  0,  u  at  the  end),  and  medial  vowels 
by  lifting  the  pen  and  writing  the  next  consonant  in  those  same 
three  positions  with  respect  to  the  preceding  one.  Mason 
employed  433  symbols  and  arbitraries.  He  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  value  of  a  small  circle  for  s  in  addition  to  its  proper 
alphabetic  sign.  Mason's  system  was  republished  by  Thomas 
Gumey  in  1740,  a  circumstance  which  has  perpetuated  its  use 
to  the  present  day,  for  in  1757  Gurney  was  appointed  shorthand 
writer  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  W.  B. 
Gurney  was  appointed  shorthand-writer  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Gumey  reduced  Mason's  arbitraries  to  about  a 
hundred,  inventing  a  few  specially  suitable  for  parliamentary 
reporting.  The  Gumeys  were  excellent  writers  of  a  cumbrous 
system.  Thomas  Cumey's  Brackypapky  passed  through  at 
least  eighteen  editions. 

In  1767  was  published  at  Manchester  a  work  by  John  Byiom, 
iometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  TM* 
gy„^  Unhersal  Eittlish  SiorHaml,  distinguished  for  its 
precision,  elegance,  and  systematic  construction. 
Byrom  had  died  in  1763.  Having  lost  his  fellowship  by  (ailing 
to  take  orders,  be  made  a  living  by  teaching  shorthand  in  London 
and  Manchester,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Conway,  Charles  Wesley,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Camden.  Shorthand,  it  is  said,  procured 
him  admission  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  founded  a  stenographic 
club,  to  the  proceedings  of  which  his  journal,'  written  in  short- 
band,  is  largely  devoted.  In  the  strangers'  gallery  of  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons  in  ijii  Byrom  dared  to  write  shorthand  from  Sir 
R.  Walpole  and  others.  In  1731,  when  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  he  took  shorthand 
notes,  and,  complaints  being  made,  he  said  that  if  those  attacks 
on  the  liberties  of  shorthand  men  went  on  he  "  must  have  a 
petition  from  all  counties  where  our  disciples  dwell,  and  Manr 
cheater  must  lead  the  way."  Thomas  Molyneux  popularized 
the  system  by  publishing  seven  cheap  editions  between  1793  and 
1815.  Modifications  of  Byrom's  system  were  issued  by  Palmer 
(1774),  Nightingale  (rSri),  Adams  (1814),  Longmans  (1816), 
GawtresB  (1819),  Kelly  (i8jo),  Jones  (183a)  and  Roffe  (r833). 
Byrom's  method  received  the  distinction  of  a  special  act  of 
parliament  for  its  protection  Us  Geo.  II.  c.  »3,  for  twenty-one 
years  from  24th  June  1743).  To  secure  lineafity  in  the  writing 
and  facility  in  consonantal  joinings  he  provided  two  forms  for 
*.  *,i,'<',  *■  J*.  «*,  and  three  for/.  j<,<,i,<>,»i,  he  represented 
by  a  dot  in  five  positions  with  respect  to  a  consonant.  Practically 
it  is  impossible  to  observe  more  than  three  (beginning,  middle 
and  end).  With  all  its  merits,  the  system  lacks  rapidity,  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  loop  seriously  retarding  the  pen. 

In  tjEiv/aspubUstitd  An  Essay  inletidedloaloNUh  a  Standard 
fur  a  Universal  System  of  Stenograpky,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
(London).'  This  system  did  more  than  any  of  its 
^''  predecessors  to  establish  the  art  in  EngUnd  and 

abroad.  Equal  to  Byrom's  in  brevity.  It  is  simpler  in  construc- 
tion. No  letter  has  more  than  one  sign,  except  w,  which  has 
two.  Considering  that  five  vowel  places  about  a  consonant 
were  too  many,  Taylor  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  expressed 
all  the  vowels  alike  by  a  dot  placed  in  any  position.  He  directs 
that  vowels  are  not  to  be  expressed  except  when  they  sound 
strong  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  word.  Arbitraries  he 
discarded  altogether;  but  Harding,  who  re-edited  his  system  in 
>8>3,  introduced  a  few.  Each  letter  when  standing  atone 
represents  two  or  three  common  short  words,  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  But  the  list  was  badly  chosen:  thus  m  represents  my 
and  mcny,  both  of  them  adjectives,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
confounded  in  many  sentences.  To  denote  <»  and  m  by  the 
tame  sign  is  evidently  absurd.    Taylor's  system  wis  repubUshed 

'  Byrom's  private  journal  and  literary  remains  have  been  published 
by  the  Chctham  Society  of  Manchester.  Sec,  too,  a  paper  by  J.  E. 
Bailey  in  the  Pkanetk  Jourital  (1873),  pp.  109,  l>I. 

'Taylor,  it  waa  only  lately  discovered,  died  in  181 1;  see  M. 
Levy  in  Tht  Times  (April  10, 1902),  and  t/des  and  Queries  (May  a4, 
1902). 


again  and  again.  In  Harding's  edition  (1823)  the  vowels  tn 
written  on  an  improved  plan,  the  dot  in  three  positions  repr^ 
senting  a,  <,  ■',  and  a  tick  in  two  positions  c,  u.  Several  other 
persons  brought  out  Taylor's  system,  in  particular  C.  OdeU, 
whose  book  was  re-edited  or  reprinted  not  less  than  sixty-four 
times,  the  later  republications  appearing  at  New  York.  The 
excellence  of  Taylor's  method  was  recognized  on  the  Continent: 
the  system  came  into  use  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Hungary,  &c 

The  Univeraal  Slenopaphy  <A  WilUiun  Mavot  (1780)  is  a  very 
neat  system,  and  differs  from  Taylor's  in  the  alphabet  and  in 
a  more  definite  method  of  marking  the  vowels.  A,e,i,  mm—t. 
are  indicated  by  commas,  0,  v,  y,  by  dots,  in  three 
places  with  respect  to  a  letter,  namely  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  Other  systems  were  introduced  by  J.  H.  Lewis  (iSta)  and 
Moat  (1833). 

The  vast  mass  of  a,  b,  c  systems  are  strikingly  devoid  of 
originality,  and  are  mostly  imitations  of  the  few  that  have  been 
mentioned.  Nearly  all  may  be  briefly  described  as  consistiiig 
of  an  alphabet,  a  list  of  common  words,  prefixes  and  suliixes, 
expressed  by  sii^gle  letters,  a  list  of  arbitrary  and  symboh'cal 
signs,  a  table  showing  the  best  way  of  joining  any  two 
letters,  a  few  general  rules  for  writing  and  a  specimen 
pble.* 

Pitman's  phonography,  on  account  of  its  enormous  dilTusioD 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonics,  and  in  America,  its  highly 
oiganixed  and  original  construction,  and  its  many 
inherent  advantages,  merits  a  more  extended  notice 
than  has  been  given  to  thesysteinsalrcadymentioned. 
In  1837  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Pitman  ({.«.)  com- 
posed a  short  stenographic  treatise  of  his  own,  which  Samuel 
Bagstei  published  under  the  title  of  Stenographic  Smni-Uand. 
The  price  was  fixed  at  fourpence,  for  the  author  had  determined 
to  place  shorthand  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  In  1840  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  penny  plate  bearing  the 
title  Phonopapky,  the  principal  feature  of  the  system  being  that 
it  was  constructed  on  a  purely  phonetic  basis.  In  December 
1841  the  first  number  of  what  is  now  known  as  Pittnan't 
Journal  appeared  at  Manchester  in  a  lithographed  form.  It  was 
then  called  the  Phonographic  Journal,  and  subsequently  in  turn 
the  Phonoiypic  Journal,  the  Phonetic  f/cais  and  the  Phonetic 
Journal.  Pitman's  system  was  warmly  taken  up  in  America, 
where  it  was  republished  in  more  or  less  altered  forms,  especially 
by  the  author's  brother  Benn  Pitman,  and  by  Messrs  A.  J. 
Graham,  J.  E.  Munson,  E.  Longley,  and  Elixa  B.  Bums.  A 
large  number  of  periodicals  lithographed  in  phonography  are 
published  in  England  and  America.  The  Shorthand  Magazine, 
monthly,  was  started  in  1864.  Of  standard  English  books 
printed  or  lithographed  in  phonography  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Prayer  Book,  The 
Pilpim's  Progress,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Pickvich  Papers, 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Biographies, 
CuUivcr't  Travels,  Blackie's  Sdf-eulture,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  a 
lung  list  of  tales  and  selections.  Numerous  societies  have  been 
formed  in  all  English-speaking  countries  for  the  dissemination  of 
phonography,  the  largest  being  the  Phonetic  Society.  Phono- 
graphy has  been  adapted  to  several  foreign  languages,  but 
not  so  successfully  as  Gabelsbeiger's  German  system.  T.  A. 
Reed's  French  Phonography  (1882)  was  intended  only  for  English 
phonographers  who  wish  to  report  French  speeches.  Other 
adaptations  to  French  were  by  A.  J.  Lawson  and  J.  R.  Bmce. 
A  society  for  the  adaptation  of  phonography  to  Italian  was 
organized  at  Rome  in  1S83  by  G.  Francini,  who  published  his 
results  (Rome,  1883,  1S86).  Phonography  was  adapted  to 
Spanish  by  Parody  (Buenos  Aires,  1864),  to  Welsh  by  R.  H. 
Morgan  (Wrexham,  1876),  and  to  German  by  C.  L.  Driessiein 
(Chicago,  1884). 

The  main  features  of  Pitman's  system  must  now  be  described. 
The  alphabet  of  consonant-sounds  ts — p,  b;  t,  d;  ch  (as  in  chip), 
};  k,g{at  io  gay);  f,  v;  th  (as  in  thing),  th  (as  inlkm);  s,  t;  sk. 


'  For  early  English  systems,  see  especially  some  careful  papers 
by  Mr  A.  Paterson  in  Phonetic  Journal  (1886}. 
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J*  fM  is  (Aim) ;  m, «,  iw  (ti  in  OUM  :  l.r;  wi,f,K  tteaaands 
t,t,ch,lfn  npcaented  tesp«tiv«ly  by  the  tour  itnlght  •troka 
\  1/  :  (nd  the  conapODding  voiced  Bounds  ft,  d,i,g\iy  exactly 
the  MBM  ■fgns  fttpectivcly  written  bemvy.   p,  <A  (ai  in  <Aiiif),  f, 

«t  are  Indicated  by  ^  0  ^  napectively ;  the  aune  ligni  written 
licavy  and  tapering  to  the  ends  an  used  lor  ■>,  i3t,  t,  tk  respcc- 

tlvdy.'  M,  a,  ;,  r  ara  denoted  by  .-»-»r  lieqiectively.  R  ia 
aho  lepnaentea  by  ,y  written  upwards  and  in  a  more  ilsnting 
direction  than  the  ngn  for  ck.  The  signs  for  A  and  I  may  be  written 
np  or  down  when  in  combinatum,  but  standing  alone  tk  is  written 
downwards  and  J  upwards.   Tba  signs  for  w,  y,  k  t*»  t/'^^t 

•0  written  upwards.  H  hss  also  /  down.  Nt,  mp  (or  mib),  nk  (or 
fj).  It,  an  rapreaented  by  the  signs  far  «,  m,  r,  <  renectivaly  written 
heny.  Signs  are  provided  lor  the  Scotch  guttinal  dk  (as  in  Mk). 
tlw  Wdah  It,  and  the  French  nnaal  a.  .S  ia  gencnlly  written  by,a 
small  circle.  The  long* vowel  aounda  are  tluia  claaalfied — d  (as  to 
balm),  t  (as  in  tofV),  te  (as  in  /««),  am  (as  in  lau),  i  (as  in  coal), 
M  (as  in  tosi).  The  vowda  d,  i,  M  are  marlced  by  a  heavy  dot 
placed  itspectively  at  the  beghining,  middle,  and  end  «  aconaonant- 
sign;  out,  «,  M  by  a  heavy  daah  m  the  same  three  nositiona,  and 
scncrally  stniclc  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  conionant. 
The  ahort  vowcU  are  a  (a»  in  pal),  I  (aa  in  pti),  I  (»a  in  pil),  i  (aa 
in  pM),  i  (aa  in  (Mi),  and  M  (as  m  <>■<).  The  aigna  for  these  are 
the  same  aa  (or  the  oomsponding  long  vowda  ^uat  enumerated, 
except  that  they  are  written  light.  Signa  aimilariy  placed  ate 
provided  for  the  diphthongs  at  (a>  in  hnj),  ii  ot  U,  it  (as  in  Boon- 
trees,  ftet,  coincide),  (or  the  series  yd,  yi,yte,  ftc,  and  (or  the 
series  »f ,  isl,  •»«,  ftc.    The  signs  lor  <<  ^  in  Wti)  and  oa  (as  in 

com)  are  «>  ^^^^  °^ay  be  placed  in  any  portion  witb  respect  to  a 
consonant.  A  straight  line  mav  receive  four  hooks,  one  at  each 
aide  of  the  beginning  and  end.  but  a  curve  only  two,  one  at  each 
eod  in  the  direction  <jl  the  curve.  Hooka  applied  to  a  atraight 
One  indicate  the  addition  of  r,  I,  n,  and  /  ot  ii  respectively,  thus 

N  pr,\pl,^pfctp*,mi\pm;r-kr,»—U,.^klf-r^; 
^ttttn.yrn.  Hooks  apiJi«I  to  a  curve  denote  the  addHkn 
of  r,  a  fe^ieetively,  thus  ^  /r,Kj.fn;  e^  mr,  f-\  mn.  Vowet 
aigns  placed  after  (or,  in  the  case  of  lioiizontal  strokes,  under)  a 
consonant  having  the  a  or  /,  v  hook  ai«  read  between  the  coaaonant 
and  the  a  or  /,-  thus  ""^  cougk,  V>  f»a,  but  e^-  mm,  N  ^«y. 
A  laige  book  at  the  commenceraent  of  a  curva  signifies  the  addi< 
tioa  of  f,  as  Q_  fl.  The  hooka  combine  easily  with  the  circle  t, 
thus  ^tp'\  tpr  (where  the  book  r  is  implied  or  Included  in  the 
circle),  \  tpl,\  pm  (the  hook  n  being  included),  N,  p/i,  ftc.  The 
balxnng  principle  is  one  of  the  happiest  devices  in  the  whole  history 
of  shorthand.  The  halving  of  a  light  stroke— that  ia,  writing  it 
half  length— impliei  the  addition  of  I;  the  hahriag  of  a  heavy  atroke 
that  of  3,  the  vowel  placed  after  (or  under)  the  halved  atroke  being 
read  between  the  coaaonant  and  the  added  t  ot  t,  thus   C  Ikam, 

*"  OoKfU,  L  Dm,  u  deed,  \  pit,  ""  cat,^  /«*,  y  »«*«.  *e.  By 
flds  means  very  brief  aigns  are  provided  fbr  hosts  of  syllables  ending 
to  I  and  d,  and  (or  a  number  of  verbal  forma  ending  in  ed,  thus 
<^  onded.  The  halving  of  a  heavy  stroke  may,  il  naceaaary,  add 
t,  and  that  of  a  light  stroke  d,  thus  >^  btmUilM.  By  rtwnWning 
the  book,  the  circle,  and  the  halving  principle,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, exceedingly  brief  signs  are  obtained  for  a  number  of  con- 
aonantal  series  consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  cooaonant  with 
on*  or  more  of  the  sounds  $,  r,  I,  n,  /,  I,  thus  \j^,  '\»pr,  '•tpri, 
%  tptU;  \  pl,\  »pl,\  tpU,\  tfM,  \splntt;  Vo  ^i,  V.  /»«, 
V.  /ar,  S  /■(> :  *^  /">,  "i  frnd,  Ac  As  a  vowel-mark  cannot  con- 
veniently be  placed  to  a  bocdt  or  circle,  wc  are  easily  led  to  a  way 
of  distinguishing  in  outline  between  such  words  as  coufk  and 
■"Vj  cot—,  \  pen  and  \*.  penny,  ^  text  and  ^  etcy,  4c. 
Thia  distinction  limits  the  number  of  possible  readinn  of  an  un- 
vocalizcd  outline.  A  large  book  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  indicate* 
the  addition  of  -sJkon  (aa  in  jaskion,  action,  Ik.).   This  hook  easily 

combines  witb  the  circle  s,  as  in  acfiow,  >  position*.  The 
circle  t  made  large  indicate*  u  or  at,  as  iit\tpieas,  C  lotse*.  The 
vowel  between  >  and  *  (()  may  be  marked  inside  the  circle,  as  in 
.•^  aeniu,  ^p  mtsisUnce.    The  circle  (  hmgtbenwl  to  a  loop 

signifies  i<,  aa  in  V  stt^,  X>  ^oK,  while  a  k»ger  kx>p  Indicates  ifr,  as 
to  /O  sMiilii.  ^-.^  minsler.  The  loop  may  be  continued  through 
tfaecoaeoantal  stroke  and  terminate  hi  a  circle  to  denote  tts  and 
nn,  M  to  ^  tositt.  '-^.  mimltrt.  Tlie  loof  wiittea  on  the  kit 


or  lower  sida  of  >  aliaiglit  ifiofce  ngposs  tbs  a  book  and  aoa  _ 

nst,  as  hi  Ha  oratasf,  f  daiued.  A  curve  (or  a  straight  stroke 
with  a  final  hook)  wnttea  double  length  implies  the  additioB  of  Ir, 

dr,  or  Or,  as  to  \^  laBur,  ^  Uler,     "  '  Under,  \_^  tndtr, 

y^  fmder.  TUs  prsetios  is  <|nite  saf*  ta  the  case  of  cnvei^  but 
a  straight  atroke  should  not  he  lengthened  in  thia  way  when  there 
u  danger  of  reading  it  aa  a  double  letter.  The  lineal  consonant* 
signa  may  stand  alone  to  reprcaent  certain  abort  and  common 
worda  aa  in  many  of  the  oM,  a,  b,  c  ayatenu,  with  thia  difference, 
that  in  the  old  systems  each  letter  represents  several  woixjs,  but  in 
phonography,  in  almost  every  case,  only  one.  By  writing  the 
horizontal  strokes  in  two  poaitioaa  with  respect  to  trie  Kne  (above 
and  on)  and  the  others  in  three  positions  (entirely  above,  resting 
on  and  passing  through  the  line)  the  number  is  nsaily  ticbM,  aoa 
very  brief  signs  are  obtained  (or  some  seventy  or  eighty  ooouBoa 
short  words  (e-g.  bo,  by,  in,  if,  al,  il,  my,  me,  &c).  A  (ew  very 
~~"~~'  moaoqrllablcs  an  tcprtatnted  by  their  vowetnarks,  as 

.Us,  remnant  oi  C:  ""'f'  t^ninantof  ^^  ;  ' 04,  remnant  ol  *-', 
A  certam  Dumber  of  longer  words  which  occur  frequently  are  con- 
tracted, geonally  1^  onutting  the  latter  part,  sometinu*  a  middle 

part  of  the  word,  as  ta  ~\  (/Up)  ucpecl,  t  (<j»)  itsagsr,  - 

(*ril  sJt)  ckaradtHoHc,    ^^  (ad  /  0  indetalifait:    The  coaaecttv* 

phrase  •/  Ma  b  Intimated  by  writing  the  words  between  which  it 
occurs  near  to  each  other.  Tke  a  often  expressed  by  a  short 
slanting  stroke  or  tick  joined  to  the  preceding  word  and  generally 
struck  downwards,  thus  ^^    I'a  tke,  tT    fg^  ij,g^ 

Three  principles  which  remain  tobe  noticed  are  of  such  importance 
and  advantage  that  any  one  of  them  would  go  far  to  place  tono- 
graphy at  the  head  of  all  other  systems.  These  arc  the  pnndpka 
of  positional  writing,  similar  outlines  and  phraaeogrephy.  (t)  The 
firat  alanting  atroke  of  a  word  can  generally  be  wntun  so  aa  either 
to  lie  entirdy  above  the  line,  or  net  on  the  line,  ot  tun  through  the 


In  the  case  of  words 


line,  thus  , 

composed  wholly  of  horisontal  strokes  the'last  two  positkiaa  (oa  and 

through  the  hue)  coincide,  as  — —  ^^ .     These  three  pcsitiona 

are  called  firat,  second  and  third  respectively.  The  first  is  specially 
ooanected  with  first-place  vowds  (d,  i;  am,  I;  I;  oi),  the  tecond 
with  second-place  voweb  {I,  I;  4,  t),  and  the  third  with  third-place 
vowels  (er,  I;  If,  H;  oa).  In  a  fully  vocalised  atyk  poaition  ia  not 
empwyed,  but  m  tbs  teportmg  style  it  is  of  the  greatest  use.    Thai 

the  outline  (ha)  written  above  the  Kne  jsi  muat  be  lead  either 
time  or  Tosi ;  when  written  testing  en  Qa  line  l->  foaia  or  tome ; 
when  struck  through  the  line  ^  (ana,  team  or  toiai.  By  this 
method  the  'wtmhiir  ol  possible  readings  of  an  unvocaliaed  outline 
is  greatly  reduced.  Tint  word  in  each  positioaal  group  which  occurs 
the  moat  frequently  need  not  be  vocaiired,  but  the  others  should. 
In  tbecsseofdissyllableaitiB  the  accented  vowel  which  decidea  the 

poaitioo;     thus  nuUMigM  should  be  written  first  positko  _i, 

mitkod  second  positlaa^^.'  (a)  Another  way  of  distinguishing 
between  words  having  the  same  consooanta  but  difleient  vowels 
to  vary  the  outline.  The  poaaibility  of  variety  ol  outline  anses  from 
the  fact  that  many  consonant  aoonds  have  duplicate  or  even  triplicate 
signs,  aa  we  have  seen.  For  inatance,  r  has  two  lineal  signs  snd  a 
hook  sign,  and  so  each  of  the  wottls  carter,  curator,  creature  and  creator 
obtains  a  distinct  outline.  A  lew  simple  rules  direct  the  student 
to  a  proper  choice  of  outline,  but  aome  difference  of  practice  obtains 
among  phonographers  in  this  respect.  Lists  of  outlines  ffir  words 
having  the  same  conaonanta  are  given  in  the  instruction  books; 
the  Reparler's  Assistant  conuina  the  outline  of  every  word  written 
with  not  more  than  three  slrokca.  and  the  Pkonotrapkic  Dictionary 
gives  the  vocalized  outline  of  every  word  in  the  language.  Aidco 
by  a  true  phonetic  representation  of  sounds,  by  occaaond  vocalisa- 
tion, variety  of  outline,  and  the  context,  the  phonographic  verbatim 
reporter  ahouM  never  misread  a  word.'  (j)  Lastly,  phraacograpby. 
Il  has  been  found  that  in  numberless  caaes  two  or  more  worda  may 
be  written  without  lifting  the  pen.    A  judicious  use  of  this  practice 


Phonography  ia  ao  legible  that  the  experiment  ol  handing  the 
ahonhand  notes  to  phonographic  compositors  has  often  been  tried 
with  complete  success.  A  speech  of  Richard  Cobden,  on  Ih*  Cora 
Laws,  ddivercd  at  Bath  on  17th  September  l(4St  <"><1  occupying  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  was  reported  alm^  verbatim,  and  the  nolc^ 
with  a  few  vowels  filled  in,  handed  to  the  compoaitora  of  the  Batk 
Journal,  who  aet  them  up  with  the  usual  accuracy.  A  notice  of  the 
occurrence  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  B<Jk  Journal,  and  waa 
immediately  tranaferred  to  the  columns  of  Tk*  Times  and  other 
newspapers.  Mr  Reed  tried  the  same  experiment  wit  b  equal  success 
the  note*  being  banded  to  the  oonpositots  ia  their  origiaal  stale 
WkontHc  Journal,  1884,  p.  337). 
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BvoiBotet  IcgibiHtyi  cod  tiM  Mirliig  of  tinw  Is  ^m7  ooosidmliM. 
word*  written  thai  thouM  be  doaely  conaected  in  KnM  and  awkward 

joining* avoided.   Such phnaea are       1  am,\.  liaM,^youm, 

tr-^yot  may,  I  il  mould,  ^  U  weuld  nd,  u^  m  an,  i/V  ■■  tow, 

•/^^  ■»  ita«  no*.  '''^^•V^  ■»  I""*  inf  i«*>  "^^  ■■y  i"* 

friends,  ^"\      MS  far  as  possibU,    7-0.     /or  (A«  mosI  porf,  and 

manjr  thonsanda  o£  others.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good 
phraaeogram  for  a  common  phrase,  it  is  often  advisable  tu  omit 
aome  port  of  the  consonant  outhne.      Thus  the  phi^se  you  tnuU 

rtcoUul  that  may  veiy  well  be  written  ,^^ {  iycu  wnut  ruotUti 

CAtf/)*  Lists  of  recommended  phraseograma  are  given  in  the 
PkoKograpldc  Ptrttse  Boot,  the  i^of  PImst  Booh  and  the  Bmlway 
PkrauBooh. 

Spttiaiau  of  Piontpapfiy- 
Corresponding  Style. 


SHORTHAND 


«^ 


'  -7  t  *  i .  «^  ^  ^  vt^  J  ,^-  - 

-,-'  I   V   *,     V.  ^  V   •   ^^  t  J'  HO." 


Kbv. — If  all  Ihe  (cdings  of  a  patriot  glow  in  our  bosoms  oa  a 
perusal  of  those  ehxioent  speeches  wUcb  are  deliveced  in  tlw  senate, 
or  in  those  public  assemblies  where  the  people  are  frequently  con- 
vened to  exercise  the  birthright  of  Britona— we  owe  it  to  shorthand. 
If  new  fervour  be  added  to  our  devotion,  and  an  additional  stimulus 
be  Imparted  to  oar  cntertioaa  m  Christians,  by  the  eloquem  appeals 
and  enooumfing  statements  made  at  the  anniversaries  of  our  various 
religious  soaeties — wc  owe  it  to  shorthand.  If  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity In  interesting  judicial  cases,  of  examining  the  evidence,  and 
learning  the  proceedings  with  as  much  certainty,  and  nearly  as  much 
minuteness,  as  if  we  bad  been  pteaent  on  the  occasion— we  owe  it  to 
sbofftbaod. 

Kepotting  Styles 

«-*.),.--<  \^  .i^^.     •  -r^  "A.  ^  0^. 

y  Vs^c  '•^N — »> 

Key  (the  phrascograms  being  indicated  by  hyphens). — Char- 
acteristics OF  THE  ACB. — The  peculiar  and  distingui&bing  char* 
acteristics  of  the  present-age  are*ia  every  respect  remarkable. 
Unquestionably  an  esctraoroinary  and  universal-change  has  com- 
menced in-lhe  internal  as-well-as-the  external-world — in-thennind- 
of-man  as-well-aa-in-ihe  habits  of  society,  the  one  indeed  being-the 
necessary-con^uence  of  the  other.  A  rational  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  in-which -man kind  are  at-present  placed  mnst- 
show-u»  that  influences  of  the  most-Important  and  wonderful 
character  have-bcen  and  ate  operating  in-such-a-manner-as-to 
bring-about  If-not-a  reformation,  a  thcnwgh  revolution  in-the- 
organiiation  of  society.  Never  in-the-histofV-of-the-worM  have 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  institutions  for-tne  relief  of  domestic 
and  poUic  affliction;  societies  for-the  promotion  of  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests;  aseociationt  for-ihe  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses,  the  advaocement  of  literature  and  science,  the 


iKvekjpnitnt  of'tnio  pohticBl^iriiiclples,  fdr*tho  extmsna  111  alaw t 
of^vcry  deaoiptian  of  knowledge  •nd-the.bringiiiMbout  o(.«very 
kind-oi  reform, — been-so  numerous,  so  efficient  amfio  indefatigabie 
in-their  operation  as  at-the-present-day. 

An  enumeration  made  in  1894  showed  that  95%  of  Britkh 
newspaper  reporters  used  Pitman's  system;  but  there  ue  still 
numerous  varieties  preferred  by  individuals.  Of  the 
systems  pubBshed  since  the  Invention  of  phonognpfay 
the  principal  are  A.  M.  Bell's  Staiaphonopaphy 
(Edinburgh,  1853),  Professor  J.  D.  Everett's  (London,  1877), 
FockncU'a  LttUlt  Skorthani  (Lmtdon,  18S1),  and  J.-M.  Siout's 
adaptation  (the  Sloan-Duployan)  of  the  French  ostein  of 
Duployi  (1S81).  Uore  recent  essays  in  English  shorthand  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  script  charactctt  with  con- 
nected voweb,  as  contrasted  with  the  geometric  forms  and 
disjoined  vowels  of  Pitman's  phonography.  The  majority  are 
founded  on  the  French  system  of  the  brothers  Duployf ,  but 
CnntM  Skortlmid  (Cambridge,  1S89),  by  Prof.  M.  L.  CaUmdar, 
and  Canml  Skarthmd  (Oxford,  1893),  by  Dr  Henry  Sweet, 
may  be  noted  m  original  methods,  the  first  having  a  phonetic, 
and  the  second  both  an  orthographic  and  a  phonetic,  basis. 

The  distinctive  features  in  recent  abetthand  history  have  been 
the  widely-extended  employment  of  the  art,  the  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  instruction  and  the  growth  of  stenographic  societies. 
Throughout  the  civilixed  world  the  systems  employed  are  those  of 
Ihe  leading  authors  of  the  19th  century;  earlier  systems  have 
now  a  numerically  small  number  of  practitioners.  Shoctband 
has  become  an  alinoat  indispensable  qualification  for  the  amanu- 
ensis, and  practical  stenographic  abiKtjr  is  a  necessary  equipment 
of  the  typewriter  operator.  In  professianal  and  commercial 
offices,  and  more  lecesUy  in  the  services,  dictation  to  shorthand 
writers  has  bcoomegeoeraL  Shorthand  has  been  included  among 
examination  subjects  for  the  army,  navy,  civil  service  and 
medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other 
countries.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
itSg  was  the  first  rcct^ition  of  shorthand  by  the  British  padia- 
ment,  and  it  was  subsequently  comprised  in  the  codes  of  ele- 
mentary day  and  evening  ooDlinuatimi  schools.  It  first  became 
an  examination  subject  for  secondary  schools  in  the  Oxford  IxKal 
Examination  in  1888,  but  the  Society  of  Arts  has  examined 
students  of  polytechnics,  &c.,  in  shorthand  since  i  S76.  Examina- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  phonographic  system  of  Isaac 
Pitman  date  from  1845. 

In  1887  thetcrcentenary  of  the  origination  of  modem  shorthand 
by  Timothy  Bri^t  and  the  jubilee  of  Isaac  Pitman's  phono- 
graphy were  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  the  first  International 
Shorthand  Congress  in  London.  Subsequent  congresses  were 
held  at  Paris  (1889),  Munich  (1890),  when  a  statue  of  Cabds- 
berger  was  anveOed;  Berlin  (i89t),  Chicago  (1893),  Stockholm 
(>897)i  Psrb  (1900),  &c.  These  gatherings  have  promoted  the 
improved  organization  of  stenographic  practitioners  in  tlie 
respective  comtries.  After  the  first  congress,  three  national 
organisations  were  established  in  Great  Britain  by  Pitman 
wiiicis,  which  take  the  place  of  the  Phonetic  Society  (established 
in  1843  and  dissolved  in  1895).  In  America  the  formation  of 
national  associations  (or  reporters  and  teachers  followed  the 
fifth  congress. 

As  xe^rds  speed  in  shorthand  writing,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  exhibition  at  Olympia  (London)  in  190S,  the  "  World's 
Shorthand  Championship  "  was  awarded  for  ira  words  a  minute 
for  five  minntes.  But  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  rate  of  150 
words  a  minute  has  been  accomplished.  It  may  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  such  a  rate  cannot  be  wanted  for  any  practical 
purpose,  since  the  fastest  public  speaker  never  speaks  anything 
tike  250  words  a  minute,  even  though  for  a  demonstration  such 
a  thing  could  be  done.  The  average  rate  of  public  speaUng  Is 
from  >m  to  150  words  a  minute. 

Fort^  SiarSwiid  Sytlewu. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  following  notes  on 
systems  introduced  in  various  European  countries  may  be  lucfuL 

German. — C.  A.  Ramsay's  Tacheopapkia  (Frankfort,  1679,  and 
se^-eral  times  afterwards  until  1743)  wasan  adaptation  of  T.Sncltfla's 
English  •vstem.   Moaengeil  (1797)  first  practically  introduced  ihon- 
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kand  writ«ff  iato  Gemunv  >»  •&  iKlapution  of  the  Taylor^Bcrtin 
method.  Reischl's  (1808)  is  a  modiocation  of  Moscngcit's.  On 
Hontif*«  0797j)  are  oasea  those  of  an  anonymoua  writer  (Nurem- 
berg. >79&)»  Helm  (1830),  Thon  (1825),  an  anonymous  author 
Cnibiiifen,  1630),  Nowack  (1830),  Incichcn  (1831),  an  anonj^mous 
author  (Municb.  1831)  and  Binder  (1855)-  Mosengcil  published 
a  aecond  system  (1819)  in  «'hich  Horstig's  alphabet  is  used.  On 
the  Mosenscsl-Horstig  system  arc  basc^  Berthold's  (1819)  and 
Shirk's  (1833).  On  I^nzer'b  (1800),  a  close  imitation  of  Taylor's, 
is  baaed  that  of  EUison  s.  Nidlcf  (1820).  Other  systems  arc  those 
of  Lckbtlea^lSl^):  J.  Brede  (1637):  Nowack  (1814).  a  system  in 
which  the  dlipse  is  employed  as  well  as  the  circle;  Billharz  (1838); 
C&ramcrcr  (1848].  a  modification  of  Selwyn's  phonography  (1847); 
Schmin  (1850J;  Fischback  (1857).  a  reproduction  of  Taylor's;  and 
that  of  aa  anonymous  author  (1873}.  ba^^  on  Horstig,  Moscngeil 
and  Hetm.  Nowack,  ui  his  later  method  of  1834,  makes  a  new 
departure  10  avoiding  right  or  obtuse  angles,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
approximate  to  ordinary  writing.  This  system  Gabelsbcrger  con- 
udercd  to  be  the  best  which  had  appeared  down  to  that  date. 
F.  X.  Gabelsberger's(i7So-i849)  /ln/ft/uR£  zur drutscften  Redntichm- 
Jhnul  (Munich,  1834)  ■■  uie  Oiost  important  of  the  German  systems. 
The  author,  an  official  attached  to  the  Bavarian  ministry,  commenced 
his  system  for  private  purposes,  but  was  induced  to  perfect  it  on 
amount  of  the  summoning  of  a  parliament  for  Bavaria  in  1819. 
Submitttd  to  public  eicamination  m  1839,  it  was  pronounced  satis- 
factory, the  report  stating  that  pupils  taught  on  this  system  executed 
their  trial  specimens  with  the  required  speed,  and  read  what  they 
had  writteii.  and  even  what  others  had  written,  with  case  and 
certainty.  The  method  is  based  on  modifications  of  geometrical 
forms,  designed  to  suit  the  position  of  the  hand  in  ordinary  writing. 
The  author  considered  that  a  qratcm  composed  of  simple  geometrical 
strokes  forming  determinate  angles  uith  each  other  was  unadaptcd 
to  rapid  writing.  He  does  not  recognize  all  the  varieties  of  sound. 
and  makes  some  distinctions  which  are  merely  orthographical. 
Soft  sounds  have  small,  light  and  round  signs,  while  the  hard  sounds 
have  laixc  heavy  and  straight  signs.  The  signs  too  are  derived 
from  the  current  alphabet,  so  that  one  can  find  the  former  contained 
in  the  latter.  Vowels  standing  between  consonants  are  not  literally 
inserted,  but  symbolically  indicated  by  cither  position  or  shape  of 
the  surroundirig  consonants,  without,  however,  leaving  the  straight 
writing  line.  On  Gabdsfacfgcr'a  system  is  based  that  of  W.  Stolse 
(1840).  Faulmaon  (Vienna,  1879)  Atc*^"ipted  in  his  Phonographs  to 
combine  the  two  methods-  Wnile  Cabclsberger's  system  remained 
unchanged  In  princIplCj  Stolw's  split  into  two  divisions,  the  old  and 
the  new.  Thwe  contain  many  smaller  faction?,  f.e,  Velten's  (1876) 
and  Adler's  (1877).  Arendss  (i86u)  is  copied  from  the  French 
system  of  Fayct.  Roller's  (1874)  and  Lehmanu's  (1875)  are  offshoots 
oif  Leopold  Arends's  (1817-1882).  Many  other  methods  have 
appeared  and  as  rapidly  been  forgotten.  The  schools  of  Gabels- 
bcrger and  Stolaecan  boast  of  a  very  extensive  shorthand  literature. 
Gabckbcrger'ssystam  was  adapted  to  English  by  A.  Geiger  (Dresden, 
i860  and  1873),  who  adberea  too  closely  to  the  German  original, 
and  more  successfully  by  H.  Richtcr  (London,  18S6),  and  Siolzc's 
by  C.  Michaelift  (Berlin,  T863). 

French. — The  cariiest  French  mrstcm  worthy  of  notice  Is  that  of 
Coukm  de  ThAvmot  (1777),  in  wnich  the  vowels  arc  disjoined  from 
the  consonants.  Later  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  derived 
f'oos  Taylor's  English  system,  translated  in  1791  by  T.  P.  Berlin, 
and  those  invented  In  France.  The  latter  are  (a)  Coulon  dc 
Thtfvtnot's;  (b)  systems  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  inclination 
d  the  usual  writing — the  best  known  being  those  of  Fayet  (1833) 
and  S6ttocQ  (1842};  and  (c)  systems  derived  from  the  method  of 
Conen  de  Preplan  (5  editions  from  1813  to  1833).  Frdvost,  who  till 
1870  directed  the  stenographic  ser^Tcc  of  the  senate,  produced  the 
best  modification  of  Taylor.  Many  authors  have  copied  and  spoilt 
this  system  of  PrAvost.  The  best  known  are  Planticr  (1S44)  and 
Tondcur  (1849}.  On  Concn's  are  based  those  of  Aim6-Paris  (1823), 
Cadr^Marmet  (1838),  Potel  (tSLp).  the  Duployd  brothers  (1868). 
Cu^nin,  &C.  Among  amateur  writers  the  Duployan  method  is  best 
known. 

Spanuk. — The  £ather  of  Spant^  stenography  was  Don  Francisco 
de  Paula  Marti,  whose  system  was  first  published  in  1803.  The 
alphabet  is  a  combination  of  Taykir's  and  Coulon's.  By  decree  of 
November  31.  1803,  a  public  professorship  of  shorthand  was  founded 
in  Madrid,  Marti  being  the  first  professor.  Founded  on  Marti's 
system  are  those  of  Serra  y  Cinesta  (1816)  and  Xamarillo  (i8(i). 
Majijr  Spanish  systems  are  merely  imitations  or  reproduciions  of 
Marti's,  and  adaptations  of  Cabclsberger's,  Stolze's  and  Pitman's 
systems.  That  of  Carriga  y  Maril  (1863)  has  attained  some  popu- 
larity in  Spain. 

Italian, — Italian  translatlont  and  adaptations  of  Taylor's  system 
succeeded  one  arwther  in  considerable  numbers  from  Amanti  U809) 
to  Bianchini  (1871).  Dclpino's  (1819)  is  the  best.  The  Gabcls- 
berecr-Noc  system  (1863)  has  gained  many  followers. 

Dutch. — J.  Reijncr's  Dutch  method  (i'i73)  was  an  adaptation  of 
Shelton's,  and  Busstiijt's  (1814)  of  Concn's  system.  Sommerhauscn 
and  BosBert  (1839)  received  prizes  from  the  government  for  their 
MXKJuctions.  Comelis  Steger  (1867)  translated  Taylor's  work, 
oabclsberger's  system  was  transferred  to  Dutch  b>'  Rlctstap  (2S69). 
and  StolziTs  by  Rcinbold  (188O. 


Adaptations  of  Cabclsberger's  method  have  also  come  into  use 

in  other  countries. 

Indian. — Mirza  Habib  Hosain,  at  the  Mahommcdan  Educational 
Conference  of  1905  in  India,  introduced  a  system  of  Urdu  and 
Hindi  shorthand,  called  "  Habib's  Samia."  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal.  The  Pitman  system  has  also  been  adapted  for  some 
Indian  Linguagcs. 

Authorities. — J.  \V.  Zeibig'sC7«£A«-Ji/c«.  LUeratur  der  Ceschvnnd- 
sckreib^kumt  (Dresden,  1878)  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the  use 
of  shorthand  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (especially  in  Germany), 
a  full  bibliography  of  shorthand  literature  in  all  languages,  a  number 
of  lithographed  specimens,  and  a  useful  index.  Circulars  of  In- 
formation of  the  Dureau  of  Education,  No.  3,  1884  (Washington, 
1885).  by  J.  E.  Rockwell,  contains  a  very  complete  and  accurate 
bibliography  of  English  and  American  shorthand  publication";,  a 
chronological  list  of  483  English  and  American  shorthand  authors, 
notices  on  shorthand  in  the  United  States,  on  the  employment  of 
stenographers  in  the  American  courts,  on  American  shorthand 
societies  and  magarines,  and  a  beautifully  engraved  sheet  of  II3 
shorthand  alphabets.  Isaac  Pitman's  History  of  Shorthand  (reprinted 
in  the  Phonetic  Journal  of  1884)  reviews  the  principal  English 
systems  previous  to  phonography,  and  a  few  foreign  ones.  The 
author  draws  largely  on  J.  H.  Lewis's  Historical  Account  of  the  Ris« 
and  Progress  of  Stcnografthy  (London,  1816).  Other  histories  of 
shorthand  are  by  F.  X.  Galnjlsbcrger  (prefwcd  lo  his  AnUHung 
tur  dcutschm  Redetcichcnkunst,  Munich,  1834).  A.  Fossd  (prefixed  to 
his  Cours  tkeorique  et  pratique  de  stenographic,  F*aris.  1849).  Scott  de 
Martinvillc  (Paris,  1849).  M.  L*vy  (London,  1862)  and  T.  Anderson 
(London,  1882).  Here  loo  should  be  mentioned  J,  Hegcr's  Bcmer- 
kenswcrthes  itber  die  Stenographic  (Vienna,  1841),  mainly  historical; 
J.  Anders's  Enttourf  einer  aligemeinen  Qesch.  u.  Lit.  d.  Stenographi* 
(Cocstin,  1855);  K.  Fischer's  Die  Stenographic  nach  Ceschxchte, 
Wesen,  u.  Bcdcutung  (Leipzig,  i860):  Kricg's  Katechismus  der 
Stenographic  (Leipzig.  1876);  Dr  Westby-Gibson'!,  Early  Shorthand 
Systems  (London.  1882);  T.  Anderson's  Shorthand  Systems,  with  a 
number  of  specimens  (London.  1884) ;  T.  A.  Recti's  Reporter's  Gvide 
(London.  iSSs),  and  Leaves  from  tJie  Notebook  of  T.  A.  Reed  (London, 
1 885).  Mr  C.  Wjiford's  Statistical  Review  of  the  Literature  of  Short' 
hand  (London,  1885)  contains  valuable  information  on  the  circulation 
of  shorthand  booVs  and  on  shorthand  libraries.  Among  later 
publications  dealing  fully  u-tth  the  history  and  practice  of  shorthand 
arc  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Congress  in  1887.  and  similar 
publications  in  connexion  with  later  congresses;  Bibliography  of 
Shorthand,  by  J.  Westby-Gibson,  LL.D.  (London,  1887).  treating  tiif 
English,  colonial  and  American  authors;  Shorthand  InstrurlioH 
and  Practice,  by  J.  E.  Rockwell,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  (Washington,  1803),  dealing  with  diorthand  work 
throughout  the  world;  ana  Examen  critique  des  stenographic^ 
fran^aises  et  itrangtres,  by  Dr  Thierr>'-.Micg  (Versailles,  1900). 

SHORTHOUSE,  JOSEPH  HENRY  (1834-1903),  English 
novelist,  was  born  in  Great  Charles  Street,  Binningham,  on  the 
9th  of  September  1834.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Short- 
house,  chemical  manufacturer,  and  Mar>' Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Hawker,  of  the  same  town.  He  was  educated  at  Grove  House, 
Tottenham,  where  he  proved  a  promising  and  industrious  pupil, 
and  upon  leaving  school  entered  his  father's  business,  in  which 
he  was  all  his  life  actively  engaged.  He  mairicd,  in  1857,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Scott,  of  Birmingham.  His  literary  interest 
was  fostered  by  a  local  c^say  club,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
papers.  It  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old  thit 
Shorlhcusc  made  his  public  appearance  as  an  author,  and  cvcq 
then  his  remarkable  story,  John  IngUsant,  had  undergone 
vicissitudes.  It  was  kept  for  over  three  years  in  MS.,  and  the 
author  eventually  printed  one  hundred  copies  for  private  circula- 
tion. One  of  these  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward,  who  recommended  it  to  Mc^rs  Macmillan.  Its  first 
appearance  was  a  quiet  one;  but  Gladstone  was  at  once  struck 
by  its  quality,  and  made  its  reputation  by  his  praise.  It  became 
I  he  most  discussed  book  of  the  day,  and  its  author  was  suddenly 
famous.  Besides  John  Inglcsant  (1881),  Shorlhousc  published 
Tlie  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  (1883),  Sir  Percival  (1886),  TMe 
Countess  Eve  and  A  Teacher  of  tfte  Violin  (1888),  and  Blanche, 
Lady  Falaise  (1891);  but  none  of  these  has  been  so  popular 
as  his  first  novel.  He  will  always  remain  known  to  fame  as  "  (he 
author  of  John  Ingtesant."  Shorthousc  was  originally  a  Quaker, 
but  the  appeal  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  insistent  with  him, 
and  he  was  baptised  into  Its  body  before  the  appearance  ol  his 
story.  Somcthingofhisownstressof  religious  transition  appears 
in  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  is  pictured  as  living  in  the  time 
of  ihc  Civil  War,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  a  philosopher  and  a 
Platonftt.  who  It  yet  true  to  the  National  Church.    The  story. 
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•rliich  i>  deeply  mysdcil  and  inuginitive,  has  for  its  ccntnl  idea 
the  dangers  of  bigoliy  and  supentilioa,  and  the  necessity  of 
Intuitive  religion  to  progress  and  culture.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
opulent  colour  and  aowded  lile,  no  less  than  of  pbiloaaphy 
and  spiritual  beauty.  Sfaortbouie's  work  was  always  marked  by 
high  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  luxuriant  style  and  a  genuinely 
spiritual  quality.  He  lacked  dramatic  faculty  and  the  work- 
manlike conduct  of  narrative,  but  he  had  almost  every  other 
quality  of  the  bom  novelist.  He  died  at  Edgbaston  on  the  4th 
of  March  1903. 

See  The  Lift,  Utttrt  and  Ultnry  Stmabu  «/  /.  Htmry  SkorUuaf, 
edited  by  his  wife  (2  vola,  1905). 

SHMHONO,  a  town  in  the  British  protectorate  of  Bcchuana- 
land,  formerly  the  chief  settlement  of  the  eastern  Bamangwaio. 
It  Is  about  >oo  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mafeking  and  jo  m.  N.  of  Shoshong 
Road  Station  on  the  Cape  Town-Bulawayo  railway.  The  town 
is  situated  jooo  ft  above  the  lea  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Shoshong, 
an  intermittent  tributary  of  the  limpopo.  The  site  was  origin- 
ally chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Bamangwato  as  bdng 
ca^ydefensibleagainsttheMatabele.  Atthetimeofthedectara- 
tion  of  a  Brituh  protectorate  in  1885  Shoshong  had  30,oee  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  including  about  twenty  Europeans.  Being 
the  meeting  place  of  trade  routes  from  south  and  north  it  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  early  expbrers  and  traders  in 
South-Central  Africa,  and.  a  mission  statioD  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (preceded  for  many  years  by  a  station  of  the 
Hcrmannsburg  Lutheran  Missionary  Society)  was  founded  here 
in  |S6>.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  water  at  Shoshong, 
Khama,  the  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  most  of  ha  followers 
reiAoved  about  1890  to  Palapye — 50  m.  N.E.  of  Shoshong — and 
later  to  Sciowe  to  the  north-west  of  Palapye.  Like  Shoshong, 
these  places  are  built  in  valleys  of  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo. 
Shoshong  was  not  entirely  deserted  and  has  a  population  of  about 
800  (see  Bechijahaland). 

SBOm,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  parish  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  It  comprises  eight  villages,  puts  of  two  others,  and 
the  town  of  Cleland  (including  Omoa)  and  is  served  by  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Fop.  (tS^i)  ti,QS7;  (1901) 
r5,5fi>.  The  parish  contains  large  ironworks,  tile,  fire-clay  and 
brick-works,  and  quarries,  and  includes  the  Lanark  district 
asylum  and  a  fever  hospital.  The  curious  name  of  Omoa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  his  property  by  some  soldier  or 
sailor  who  had  settled  here  after  the  wars  in  Honduras,  of  which 
Omoa  is  a  seaport.  Matthew  Baillie  (1761-1813),  famous  for 
his  researches  in  morbid  anatomy,  and  Janet  Hamilton  (1793- 
1873),  the  poetess,  were  born  in  the  parish  of  Sbotts. 

SHOULDER  (in  O.E.  tcuUer,  cognate  with  Cer.  Scktdltr, 
Dutch  schouder,  Swed.  ikuldra,  &c;  the  root  is  unknown), 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  animals  where 
the  upper  arm  or  fore-leg  articulates  with  the  collar  bone  and 
shoulder-blade  (see  Joints). 

SHOVEL,  SIR  CLOUDESLET  (or  CLO\n>iSLEY  Sbovzll  as 
he  seems  to  have  qielt  the  name  himself]  (c.  1650-1707),  English 
admiral,  was  baptised  at  Cocktborpe  in  Norfolk  on  the  ^sth  of 
November  1650,  and  went  to  sea  under  the  care  of  his  kinsman 
Sir  Christopher  Mynns.  He  set  himself  to  study  navigation,  and, 
owing  to  his  able  seamanship  and  brave  and  open-hearted 
disposition,  became  a  general  favourite  and  obtained  quick 
promotion.  In  1674  he  served  as  lieutenant  under  Sir  John 
Narborougb  in  the  ilcditerranean,  where  he  burned  four  men-of- 
war  under  the  castles  and  vralls  of  Tripoli,  belonging  to  the 
piratesof  that  place.  Hewaspresent  as  captain  of  the  "Edgar" 
(70)  at  the  first  fight  at  Bantry  Bay,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  knighted.  In  1690  he  convoyed  William  III.  aaoss  St 
George's  Channel  to  Ireland;  the  same  year  he  was  made 
lear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head  on  loth  July.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  rear-admiial 
of  the  red,  and  joined  Admiral  Russell,  under  whom  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  La  Hogue,  by  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line.  Not  long  after,  when  Admiral  Russell 
was  superseded.  Shovel  was  put  in  joint  command  of  the  fleet 
with  Admiral  Silligcew  and  Sit  Ralph  DclavaL    In  1702  he 


bnuitht  home  the  (poOf  «(  the  French  and  Spulsh  flaeti  irom 
Vigo,  after  their  capture  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  in  1704  he 
served  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  Mediterranean  and  co- 
operated in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  In  January  1704  he  was 
named  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  6cets.  He  co-operated  with  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona  in  1705,  and 
commanded  the  naval  part  of  the  tmsuccessful  attempt  on 
Toulon  in  October  r707.  When  returning  with  the  fleet  to 
England  his  ship,  the  "  Assodatioo,"  at  eight  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  >2nd  of  October,  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Scilly,  and  was 
seen  by  those  on  board  the  "  St  George  "  to  go  down  in  three 
or  four  minutes'  time,  not  a  soul  being  saved  of  800  men  that 
were  on  board.  The  body  of  Sir  Qoudesley  Shovel  was  cast 
ashore  next  day,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  alive  when  be  reached  the  shore  at  Porthellick 
Cove,  but  was  murdered  b}'  a  woman  for  tlie  sake  of  his  tings. 

See  Life  mi  Gtoricus  Actions  of  Sir  CUndcdey  Stmd  (1707); 
Burnet's  Own  Times;  various  discussions  in  Sotts  and  Queries, 
5th  wries,  vols.  a.  and  xL;  and  T.  H.  Cooke,  Slafwnck  ej  Sir 
Orndtalty  SImd  (i88j). 

8H0VBL  (O.E.  scafl,  from  toot  of  saifait,  to  shove,  podi, 
cf.  Cer.  Schaufd,  also  Sckuppe,  scoop),  an  implement  or  tool, 
consisting  of  a  broad  flat  blade  with  edges  or  sides  turned  up 
fixed  to  a  wooden  handle  terminating  in  a  bow  like  a  spade.  It 
is  used  for  IK  ting  or  removing  such  loose  substances  as  coal, 
gravel  and  the  like. 

SHOVELER,  formerly  spdt  Sbovelak,  and  more  andently 
Sbovelaso,  a  word  by  wUch  used  to  be  meant  the  bird  Donr 
almost  invariably  called  Spoonbill  ({.*.),  but  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ifith  century  transferred  to  one  hitheno  generally,  and 
in  these  days  locally,  known  as  the  Spoon-billed  Duck — the 
Amu  elyptata  of  Linnaeus  and  Rhynchaspis  or  Spatula  clypeala 
of  modem  writers.  All  these  names  refer  to  the  shape  of  the 
bird's  bill,  which,  combined  with  the  rcmarlcaUy  long  lomdla* 
that  beset  both  maxilla  and  mandible,  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to  remove  the  species  from  the  Linnaean  genus  Anaa.  Except 
for  the  extraordinary  formation  of  this  feature,  which  carries 
with  it  a  clumsy  look,  the  male  Shoveler  would  pass  for  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  generally  beautiful  group  of  birds. 
As  it  is,  for  bright  and  variegated  colouring,  there  are  few  of 
his  kindred  to  whom  he  is  inferior.  His  golden  eye,  his  dark 
green  head,  surmounting  a  breast  of  pure  white  and  succeeded 
by  underparts  and  flanks  of  rich  bay,  are  conspicuous;  K^iile 
his  deep  brown  back,  white  scapulas,  lesser  wing-coveru  (often 
miscall^sboulders)ofaglaucous  blue,  and  glossy  green  speculum 
bordered  with  white  present  a  wonderful  contrast  of  the  richest 
tints,  heightened  again  by  his  bright  orange  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  female,  excepting  the  blue  wing-coverts  she  has  in 
common  with  her  mate,  is  habited  very  like  the  ordinary  WQd- 
Duck,  A.  hascas.  The  Shoveler  is  not  an  abimdant  spedes,  and 
in  Great  Britain  its  distribution  is  local;  but  its  numbers  have 
remarkably  increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Wild-Fowl  Fn>tee> 
tion  Act  in  1876,  so  that  in  certain  districts  it  has  regsined  its 
old  position  as  an  indigenous  member  of  the  Fauna.  U  hasltot 
ordinarily  a  very  high  northern  range,  but  inhabits  the  gitater 
part  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  pasaiag  southwards,  like  most 
of  tho  AnaHdat  towards  'wintcr,  oonstantly  reaching  India, 
Ceylon,  Abyssinia,  the  Antilles  and  Central  America,  while  it 
is  known  to  have  occurred  at  that  season  in  Colombia,  and, 
according  to  Gould,  in  Australia.  Generally  resembling  in  its 
habits  the  other  freshwater  ducks,  the  Shovdet  has  one  peculi- 
arity that  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned,  and  one  that  is 
perhaps  correlated  with  the  structure  of  its  bill.  It  seems  to  ba 
especially  given  to  feeding  oa  the  sutfaoe  of  the  mtei  immedi- 
atdy  above  the  spot  where  diving  docks  (FaiviifMw)  an 
employing  themselves  beneath.  On  such  occasions  a  pair  of 
Shovrlets  may  be  watched,  almost  for  the  hour  together,  swim- 
ming  in  a  circle,  about  a  y.^rd  in  diameter,  their  heads  turned 
inwards  towards  its  centre,  their  bills  immersed  vertically  in  tb* 
water,  and  engaged  in  sifting,  by  means  of  the  long  lawuOa* 
before  mentioned,  the  floating  mattos  that  ue  disuubod  by 
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thdr  •ubmerged  allies  and  riie  to  the  top.  These  gyratiom  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  ease,  each  Shoveler  oi  the  pair  merely 
using  the  outer  leg  to  impd  il  on  its  circular  course. 

Four  other  species  of  the  genus  Spatul>j,  all  possessing  the  char* 
acteristic  light  blue  "  shoulders,"  have  been  dcscnbed :  one, 
^.  fhtaltat  from  the  nuthem  parts  of  South  America,  having  the 
head,  neck  and  upper  back  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  freckled  or 
closely  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and  a  dull  bay  breast  with  in* 
terrupted  ban;  a  second,  5.  capensis,  from  South  Africa,  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  female  of  5.  dypeala;3  third  and  a  fourth, 
S.  Tkyxdiaht  and  S.  taneiqla,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
respectively — these  last  much  darker  in  general  coloration,  ami 
the  males  possessing  a  white  trcsccntic  mark  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye.  very  like  tfiat  which  is  found  in  the  South-American  Blue- 
winged  Teal  (Querqueduia  tyanoptera).  but  so  much  rcsomblinjr 
each  other  that  their  specific  distinctness  has  been  disputed  by  good 
authority.  (A.  N.J 

SBRBVEPORT,  a  dty  and  the  capita]  of  Caddo  Parish, 
Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  on'  the  Red  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
Mate,  near  the  Texas  border.  Pop.  (1890)  11,979;  (1900) 
16,013,  of  whom  8532  were  negroes;  (1910,  census)  sS.ois 
It  is  the  second  dty  oif  the  state  in  population.  It  is  served  by 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  the  Houston  tt  Shreveport, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  St  Louis  &  South-Westem,  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
(main  line  and  two  branches),  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &Tcias  railways 
and  by  boats  on  the  Red  river.  In  the  city  are  the  State  Charity 
Hospital  (1873),  the  T.  E.  Schumpert  Memorial  Hospital  (1910), 
the  Genevieve  Orphanage  (1899)  and  the  Shreveport  Training 
School  (190B).  Owing  to  its  situation  and  excellent  transportation 
facilities  the  city  has  a  large  trade.  The  surrountling  country 
it  a  rich  agricultural  region,  mainly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cotton,  for  which  Shreveport  is  the  principal  shipping  point. 
Live-stock  and  cattle  products  are  trade  items  of  importance. 
The  situation  of  the  dty  (about  170  m.  cast  of  Dallas,  and  some- 
irhat  farther  from  Little  Rock,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans) 
makes  it  a  naluial  centre  of  wholesale  trade  of  varied  character, 
and  the  devdopment  since  1906  of  the  important  Caddo  oil 
and  gas  fidds  north  of  the  dty  has  added  greatly  to  its  Industrial 
promineiKe.  The  dty  contains  planing  mills,  cotton  gins, 
compresses  and  cotton-seed  on  mills,  machine  and  railway  shops, 
■nd  Ice  and  molasses  factories.  In  190s  its  factory  product 
was  valued  at  t3,9>r,9i3  (87-8%  more  than  in  1900).  Shreve- 
port was  settled  about  1835,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1S39, 
and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1871.  It  was  named  In  honour  of 
Henry  Miller  Shreve  (1785-1834),  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who 
in  181S  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers  to  Louisville 
in  the  "  Enterprise,"  the  first  steam  vcssd  to  make  this  trip, 
intcoduced  Improvements  in  the  steamboat,  and  in  i8}6-i84r 
bad  charge  of  the  improvement  of  western  rivers,  removing 
during  this  period  the  great  Red  river  raft.  After  the  capture 
of  Baton  Rouge,  the  state  capital,  and  New  Oleans  by  the 
Unionists  In  iS6s,  Shreveport  was  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
officials  of  the  state.  In  the  spring  of  18(3  and  again  in  that 
of  1S64  it  was  the  objective  of  combined  naval  and  land  expedi- 
tioas  made  by  the  Union  forces  up  the  Red  river  under  command 
tt  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  and  General  N.  P.  Banks,  the 
Confederate  commander  in  Louisiana  being  General  Ritihard 
Taylor,  with  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  in  charge  of  the  entire 
trans-Mississippi  department.  In  1863  Shreveport  was  not 
•eriotisly  threatened.  In  1S64  when  the  Federals  were  within 
two  marches  of  the  cKy  the}'  were  worsted  by  Taylor  at  Mansfidd 
(on  the  8th  of  April) ;  on  the  next  day  the  Confederates  in  their 
turn  met  with  a  demoralizing  repulse  at  Pleasant  HOI. 

tHRBW.t  a  term  applied  to  the  spedes  of  the  family  Saritidae 
tl  the  mammalian  order  insectivoia  (?.>.),  but  in  the  British 
Isles  to  the  commoD  and  lesser  shiews  {.Stra  aroMat  and 
S.  wUnimms). 

The  common  shrew,  or,  properly,  shrew-mouse,  wUch  in 
England  is  by  far  the  commoner  of  the  two,  is  a  smaO  animal 

'  This  woid.  whence  comes  the  panidpial  adjective  "  ihrewd," 
astute,  originaRy  meant  malicious,  and.  as  applied  to  a  woman,  still 
means  a  vesatious  scold.  From  their  supposed  vanomous  character 
b  was  applied  to  the  Soricidae. 


about  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  the 
shape  of  its  body,  tail  and  feet.  But  here  the  resemblance  ends, 
for,  unlike  the  mouse,  it  possesses  a  long  and  slender  muzzle, 
with  prominent  oostiils,  which  project  far  beyond  the  lower 
lip;  the  small  eyea  are  almost  concealed  by  the  fur;  the  eais 
are  widcv  short  and  provided  internally  with  a  pair  of  deep  foMs, 
capable  when  laid  forwards  of  dosing  the  entrance;  the  tail, 
which  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  body,  is  quadrangular  in 
section  and  clothed  more  or  less  densely  with  moderatdy  long 
hairs,  terminating  in  a  short  tuft,  but  in  old  individuals  almost 
naked;  the  feet  are  five-toed,  the  toe*  tcsmioating  in  slender, 
pcdated  daws.  The  dentition  is  very  peculiar  and  characteristic: 
these  are  in  all  thirty-two  teeth,  tipped  with  deep  crimson;  of 
which  twdve  belong  to  the  lower  jaw;  of  the  remaining  twenty 
ten  occupy  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  of  these  the  first 
three  are  indsors.  The  first  incisor  is  large,  with  a  long  anterior 
caoine-lika  ctisp  and  a  small  posterior  one;  then  follow  two 
small  single-cusped  teeth;  which  are  succeeded  by  three  similar 
progressively  smaller  teeth,  the  first  bdng  a  canine  and  the 
other  two  premolan;  the  next,  a  premolar,  is  large  and  mtdti- 
cuspid,  and  this  it  fallowed  by  thiee  molan,  of  which  the  thnd 
is  smsll  with  a  triangular  crown.  In  the  knra  jaw  there  are 
anteriorly  three  teeth  corresponding  to  the  seven  anterior  teeth 
above,  of  which  the  first  is  almost  horizontal  in  direction,  with 
its  upper  surface  marked  by  three  notches,  which  recdve  the 
points  of  the  three  uppci  front  teeth;  then  follow  two  tmaU 


The  Common  Shrew  (5ar<x  araseiu). 

teeth  tnd  three  molait.  The  body  is  dothed  with  dosdy  set 
fur,  toft  and  dense,  varying  in  colour  from  light  reddish  to  dark 
brown  above;  the  under  siuface  of  both  body  and  tail  bdng 
greyish;  the  basal  four-fifths  c{  all  the  halts  above  and  beneath 
ore  dark  bluish  grey.  On  each  side  of  the  body,  aboot  one-third 
of  the  distance  between  the  dbow  and  the  knee,  is  a  gland  covered 
by  two  lows  of  coarse  inbent  hairs,  which  secretes  a  fluid  with  an 
unpleasant  cheesy  odour,  and  which  is  protective,  rendering 
the  creature  secure  against  the  attacks  of  pretiaceous  animals. 

The  lesser  or  pigmy  shrew  (S.  mimiha)  is  not  so  abundant  ia 
England  and  Scotland,  but  common  in  Irdand,  where  the  other 
spedes  is  unknown.  It  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  diminutive 
variant  of  that  spedes,  which  it  dosdy  resembles  in  external 
form,  but  the  third  upper  incisor  is  shorter,  or  not  Itmger  thaa 
the  next  following  tooth,  whereas  in  5.  arantus  it  is  longer,  aiul 
the  length  of  the  forcann  aitd  foot  is  kit  in  the  former  spedes 
than  in  the  latter. 

Both  these  shrews  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  making 
thdr  nests  trader  the  roots  of  trees  or  in  any  slight  depression, 
occtiionally  even  in  the  midst  of  open  fidds,  inhabiting  the 
disused  burrows  of  fidd-mice.  Owing  to  thdr  small  size,  dark 
colour,  rapid  movements  and  nocturnal  habits,  they  easily 
escape  observation.  They  seek  thdr  food,  which  consists  of 
insects,  grubs,  worms  and  slugs,  under  dead  leaves,  fallen  trees 
and  in  grassy  places.  They  are  pugnacious,  and  if  two  or  more 
are  confined  together  in  a  limited  space  they  invariably  fight 
fiercdy,  the  fallen  becoming  the  ftxid  of  the  victorious.  They 
are  also  exceedingly  voiadous,  and  soon  die  if  deprived  of  food; 
and  it  Is  probably  to  insuflidaicy  of  ftxid  in  the  earty  dry 
autumnal  season  that  the  mortality  among  them  at  that  time 
is  due.  The  breeding-season  extends  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  bcgiiming  of  August,  and  five  to  seven,  more  rardy  tea. 
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young  may  be  found  in  the  nests;  they  arc  naked,  blind  and 
toothless  at  birth,  but  soon  run  about  snapping  at  ererything 
within  reach. 

The  alpine  shrew  (5  ol^tmu),  restricted  to  the  alpine  region  of 
Central  Europe,  is  slightly  longer  than  the  common  shrew  and 
differs  in  its  longer  tail,  which  exceeds  the  length  o(  the  bead  and 
body,  in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  which  is  dark  on  both  surfaces, 
and  in  the  Urge  size  of  the  upper  antepenultimate  premolar. 

The  water-shrew  (Neomytjodieiu),  the  third  species  inbabitiag 
England,  differs  from  the  common  shrew  ia  being  huger  with  a 
shorter  and  brooder  muzzle,  smaller  eyes  and  larger  feet  adapted 
for  swimming — the  sides  of  the  feet  and  toes  being  provided  with 
comb-like  fringes  of  stiff  hairs.  The  tail  &  longer  than  the  body, 
And  has  a  fringe  of  moderately  long  regularly  ranged  hairs,  which 
extend  along  the  middle  of  the  imder  surface  from  the  end  of  the 
basal  third  to  the  extremity.  The  fur  is  long  and  dense,  varying 
in  coloar  in  different  hidividuals;  the  prevailing  shades  are 
dark,  almost  black,  brown  above,  beneath  more  or  less  bright 
ashy  tinged  with  yellowish;  but  occasionally  wc  find  individuals 
with  the  under  surface  dark-coloured.  In  the  number  and  shape 
of  the  teeth  the  water-shrew  differs  from  the  common  shrew: 
there  is  a  premolar  less  on  each  side  above;  the  bases  of  the  teeth 
are  more  prolonged  posteriorly;  and  their  cuq»  are  less  stained 
brown,  so  that  in  old  individuals  they  often  appear  white.  This 
species  is  aquatic  in  habits,  swimming  and  diving  with  agility. 
It  frequenu  rivers  and  laltes,  making  burrows  in  tbe  banks, 
from  which  when  disturbed  it  escapes  into  the  water.  Its  food 
consists  of  water  insects  and  thdr  larvae,  small  crustaceans 
and  probably  the  fry  of  small  fishes.  It  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  England,  is  less  common  in  Scotland  and  not 
recorded  in  Ireland. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  common  shrew  is  wide,  extending 
eastwards  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Amurland.  The  lesser 
shrew  extends  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Sakhalin  Island; 
and  specimens  of  the  water-shrew  have  been  brought  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  east  as  the  AitaL  In 
Siberia  the  common  shrew  is  abundant  in  the  anow-chd  wastes 
about  the  Olenek  river  within  the  arctic  circle.  Other  ^ledcs 
of  red-toothed  shrews  are  restricted  chiefly  to  North  America, 
where  they  are  found  in  greater  variety  than  in  the  Old  World, 
tbough  Mtcmyt  is  not  represented.  Its  plaice  is  takeh  by  5«iscr 
tahatrit  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  5.  kyinirmma  in 
'Unalaska  Island,  which,  like  the  water^hrew,  have  binges  of 
hair  on  the  feet,  but  the  unlringed  tail  and  dentition  of  the 
common  shrew.  Of  the  American  farms  S.  btmliri  is  the  largest. 
Other'  red-toothed  shrews  bebnging  to  the  genus  Blarina,  dis- 
tlnguisbed  from  Sora  by  the  dentition  and  the  shortness  of  tbe 
tail,  are  common  in  North  America,  All  red-toothed  shrews 
(except  the  aquatic  forms)  closely  resemble  one  another  in  habits, 
but  the  short-tailed  North  American  shrew  supplements  its 
insectivorous  fare  by  feedmg  on  beech  nuts.  In  destroying 
numbers  of  slugs,  insects  and  Urvae,  shrews  aid  the  farmer 
and  merit  protection.  Although  their  odour  renders  them 
safe  from  rapacious  animals,  they  are  destroyed  in  nambers 
by  owb.  <G.  E.  D.) 

SHREWSBURY.  BARIS  OT.  Tbe  earldom  of  Shrewsbury, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  English  peerage,  dates  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Roger  de  Montgomery  (c.  1030- 
1094),  son  of  another  Roger  de  Itontgomery,  known  as  "the 
Great,"  was  a  councillor  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  before 
bis  invasion  of  England,  and  was  pr(A»bly  entiucted  by  William 
with  the  government  of  Normandy  during  the  expeditbn  of 
ro66.  Roger  came  to  Engkhd  in  the  following  year  and  received 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  different  para  of  the  kingdom. 
Obtaining  thus  a  large  territory  in  Sussex,  including  tbe  dty  of 
Chichester  and  the  castle  ol  Arundd,  he  became  earl  of  Arundel, 
or  piobaUy  and  more  correctly  earl  of  Sussex.  In  to7t  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  county  of  Shropshire  was  granted  to  him, 
carrying  with  it  the  title  of  earl  of  Shropshire,  though,  from  his 
principal  residence  at  the  castle  of  ShiewAury,  he  like  bis  sue- 
ccasors  was  generally  styled  earl  of  Sbrewdiuty  He  probably 
1  palatine  authority.    He  was  the  foumkir  of  Shrewsbury 


Abbey  in  loSj.  His  first  wife  was  Mabel,  daughter  of  tiie 
seigneur  of  Belesme  and  Alencon;  hence  his  son  Robert,  who, 
after  the  death  of  another  son,  Hugh,  succeeded  to  the  earldoms 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  was  generally  known  as  Robert  de 
Belesme  (;.>.),  one  of  the  most  cdebraled  of  tbe  (eudal  noUc* 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  Robert  having  been  deprived  of  aU  hit 
English  estates  and  honours  in  iioi,  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury 
was  next  conferred  in  mi  on  John,  sth  baron  Talbot,  whose 
descendanu  have  borne  the  title  to  the  present  day.  (See 
Talbot;  and  Shrcwsbory,  ist  East,  of,  below.) 

SHRBVSBURY.  CHARLES  TALBOT,  DcKZ  01  (t66o-t7iS), 
only  son  by  his  second  wife  of  Francis  Talbot,  nth  earl  ol 
Shrewsbury,  was  bom  on  the  34th  of  July  1660.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Brudenell,  3nd  earl  of  Cardigan,  and 
the  notorious  mistress  of  the  znd  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  wWm 
his  father  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1668.  C%arlea  was  a  godson  of 
King  Charles  U.,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  1679  under  the  influence  of 
Tillotson  he  bocame  a  member  of  the  Church  o(  England.  On  his 
father's  death  in  t  £68  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury ) 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Charles  U.,  apd 
served  in  tbe  army  imder  James  II.  But  in  1687  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  signatories  of  the  letter  of  invitation  to  William  io  the 
following  year.  He  contributed  towards  defraying  the  »«r»nfn 
of  the  projected  invasion,  and  having  crossed  to  Holland  to  job) 
William,  he  landed  with  him  in  England  in  November  1688. 
Shrewsbury  became  a  secretary  of  state  in  tbe  first  administra- 
tion of  William  and  Mary,  but  he  resigned  office  in  1690  when  IhA 
tories  gained  the  upper  hand  in  parliament.  While  io  oppositioa 
he  brought  forward  the  triennial  bill,  to  which  the  kiqg  refused 
assent.  In  t694  be  again  became  secretary  of  state;  but  there  is 
some  evidence  that  as  early  as  1690,  when  he  resigned,  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  Jacobites  and  was  ia  correspondence  mtk 
James  at  St  Germains,  though  it  has  been  suted  on  the  olhtt 
hand  that  these  relations  were  entered  upon  with  William'* 
connivance  for  reasons  of  policy.  However  this  may  be,  WilUsit 
appears  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  Shrewsbiuy's  loyalty, 
for  on  the  30th  of  April  1694  the  latter  was  creatul  marquess  v 
Alton  and  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  be  acted  -as  ooe  of  the 
regents  during  the  king's  absence  fixun  England  in  tbe  two 
following  years.  In  1606  definite  accusations  of  treason  were 
brought  against  him  by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  which  William  hinaeU 
communicated  to  Shrewsbury;  and  about  this  time  the  seoetaty 
of  state  took  but  a  small  part  in  public  business,  again  prafeasng 
his  anxiety  to  resign.  His  plea  of  ill-health  was  a  genuine  one, 
and  in  1700  the  lUng  reluctantly  oooscnled  to  bis  retirement  into 
private  life. 

Fat  the  next  seven  years  Shrewsbury  lived  abroad,  cbiefly  at 
Rome,  whence  in  t70i  be  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Somers  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  public  life  and  (kdaiing 
that  if  he  had  a  son  he  "  would  sooner  bind  him  to  •  oobbtci 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  hangman  than  a  statetman."  0>  tin 
accession  of  Queen  Aiuie  the  whig  leaders  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  persuade  Shrewsbury  to  return  to  office.  Wbea, 
however,  at  la^t  he  did  return  to  England  in  1707  he  gradaally 
became  alienated  from  his  old  political  associate^  and  in  i7ro 
he  accepted  the  post  of  lord  chamberlain  in  the  t«ty  administia* 
tion  to  which  the  queen  appointed  him  without  tbe  knowiec^ 
of  GoUolpbin  and  Marlborough,  while  his  wife  was  at  the  same 
time  made  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  After  a  diplomstk 
mission  to  France  for  tbe  purpose  of  n^otiatiog  preliminaiici 
of  peace,  Shrewsbury  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Irehind  in  r7ij; 
but  he  was  in  London  in  July  1714  during  the  memorable  oisia 
occasioned  by  the  impending  death  of  Queen  Anne.  On  tlib 
97th  of  July,  when  the  queen  was  dying,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
received  his  long-delayed  dismissal  from  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer.  On  the  30th  Shrewsbury  and  other  T«JM«t»j 
assembled  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
queen's  bedchamber  Bolingbroke  leoommendcd  the  appointment 
of  Shrewsbury  to  tbe  vacant  treasurcrship;  Anne  at  cec« 
placed  the  staiS  of  that  high  office  in  the  duke's  hands.    Wbea 
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the  queen  died  on  the  lit  o(  August  Shrambmy  fni  thus  in  ■ 
poiition  of  supreme  power  with  leference  to  the  momentous 
<luestian  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  He  threw  his  influence 
mto  the  scale  in. favour  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  was 
powerfully  influential  in  bringing  about  the  peaceful  accession 
of  George  I.,^  and  in  defeating  the  design  of  the  Jacobites  to 
place  the  son  of  James  II.  on  the  throne.  His  disinclination 
for  the  highest  political  olBces  remained,  however,  as  great  as 
before;  and  having  resigned  the  iord-tieasurership  and  the 
brd-Heutaiailcy  of  Ireland,  he  was  ^)pointed  lord  chamberlain. 
This  place  he  reugned  in  July  1715,  and  he  died  on  the  ist  of 
February  1718. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsboiy  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Strikingly  handsome  in  person,  his 
demeanoor  was  dignified  and  his  manners  full  of  grace  and 
courtesy.  Swift  described  him  as  "  the  flnest  gentleman  we 
have,"  and  as  "  the  favourite  of  the  nation,"  while  William  III. 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  king  of  hearts."  Like  most  of  his  con- 
trmpoiaries  be  endeavoured  to  keep  himself  in  favour  both  with 
the  esled  house  of  Stuart  and  with  the  reignfaig  sovereign  in 
England;  but  at  the  two  critical  junctures  of  i(S88  and  1714 
he  acted  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
At  other  times  he  appeared  vreak  and  vacillating,  and  he  never 
whole-heartedly  supported  either  whigs  or  tories,  though  he 
co-operated  with  each  in  turn.  His  magnanimous  disposition 
saved  him  from  the  vindictiveness  of  the  party  politician  of  the 
period;  and  the  weak  health  from  which  he  suffered  through 
8fe  probably  combined  with  a  congenital  lack  of  ambition  to 
prevent  his  grasping  the  power  which  his  personality  andtalents 
ml^t  have  placed  in  his  hands. 

In  170s  Shrewsbury  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Flleotti  of  Bologna.  This  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  had  "  a 
great  many  engaging  qualities  "  besides  many  accomplishments, 
was  the  subject  of  much  malicious  gossip.  She  was  the  widow, 
or  as  some  declared,  the  mistress  of  a  Count  Bracfaiano;  and 
Lady.Cowper  reported  that  the  lady's  brother  had  forced 
Shrewsbury  to  marry  her  "  after  an  intrigue  together."  After 
Shrewsbury's  return  to  England  the  duchess  became  conspicuous 
In  London  society,  where  the  caustic  wit  o(  Lady  Mary  Wortley- 
Montagu  was  exercised  at  her  expense.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  became  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  piincess  of  Wales,  a  position  which  she 
retained  till  her  death  on  the  19th  of  June  1716.  Shrewsbury 
left  no  children,  and  at  his  death  the  dukedom  became  extinct, 
the  earldom  of  Slirew^Hiry  passing  to  his  cousin  Gnbert  Talbot 
(see  Talbot). 

Sec  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talhot,  Dulu  of  Shrewsbury^  vdlb 
Kiut  WtUiam,  Hit  Leaders  of  Ihe  Wki^  Parly,  &c.,  edited  by  W.  Coxe 
(London,  1821):  Gilbert  Uurnet.  History  of  his  own  Time  (6  vols., 
»ded..  Oxford,  1833):  F.  VV.  Wyon,  History  of  Great  Britain  dursHi 
Ike  Reirn  of  Anne  (2  vols.,  London,  1876):  Earl  Stunhope.  History 
if  Enetana  comprising  the  Reif^n  of  Anne  until  the  Peace  (^  Ulreckt 
(Loadon,  1870),  and  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  ef  VirecU, 
voLl.  (7  vols.,  London,  1816-1854):  The  Wenhuorth  Pafers,  tilted 
by  I.  J.  Cartwright  (London,  1883);  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  Hislory  »/ 
EnffOnd  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i,  (new  edition,  7  vols., 
Loadon,  iSoJ);  and  G.  E.  C,  Commie  Peerage,  vol.  vH.  (London, 
1896).  (R.J.M.) 

tHRIVnURT,  EUZAHTH  TALBOT,  CotnrTESS  or  (isrS- 
l4o8),  better  known  by  her  nickname  "Bess  of  Hardwick," 
Stai  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hardwicke  of  Hardwicke 
in  Derbyshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  married  to  a 
John  Barknr,  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  who  did  not  long 
sarvive  the  marriage,  and  as  his  estates  had  been  settled  on  her 
and  her  heirs,  she  became  a  wealthy  widow.  She  remained 
single  till  the  soth  of  August  1549,  when  she  married  Sir  WWiam 
Csveadish,  who,  to  pteese  her,  sold  his  lands  in  the  south  of 
Eoglsnd  and  purchased  the  Chatsworth  estates  in  Derbyshire. 
Six  chfldren  were  bom  of  the  marriage,  three  sons  and  three 
dtaughtan.  One  of  the  sons  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal  family 
oi  Devoasbire,  and  another  ef  the  ducal  family  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  William  Cavendish  having  died  on  the  35lh  of  October  1557, 
her  third  husband  was  Sir  William  St  Lo  (or  St  Loe  or  St  Lowe), 
<BptaiD  o(  the  guard  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  owner  of  an  estate 


at  Tomarton  hi  Gloncestershire.  She  in^sted  that  his  lands 
should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  hciis,  and  when  Sir  William 
died  without  issue,  she  made  good  her  claim  to  all  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  his  sister  and  cousins.  Bess  of  Hardwick 
was  new  the  wealthiest  subject  in  England.  Her  income  was 
calculated  to  amount  to  £60,000,  which  was  relatively  a  far  more 
important  sum  then  than  it  a  to-day.  She  still  retained  much 
of  her  good  looks;  her  diarms  jnd  her  wealth  outweighed  her 
reputation  for  rapacity,  and  she  was  much  sought  in  marriage. 
With  the  approval  of  <2ueen  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  by  habit 
a  matchmaker,  she  was  married  in  rs68  for  the  fourth  time  to 
George  Talbot,  6tb  carl  of  Shrewsbury.  Bess  made  her  usual 
good  bargain  as  to  settlements,  and  also  insisted  on  arranging 
marriages  between  two  of  her  children  by  Sir  William  Cavendish 
and  two  of  the  txA'i  by  a  former  marriage.  In  1 574  the  countess 
took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  countess  of  Lennox  to  many 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  younger  son  of 
the  I^nnoxes  and  brother  of  Lord  Damley,  the  second  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  who  declined  to  accept  any  responability.  As  the 
Lennox  family  had  a  claim  to  the  throne  this  match  was  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  amUtion  of  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  queen,  but  was  soon 
released..  The  child  of  the  marriage  was  Arabella  Stuart,  whom 
her  grandmother  treated  at  fint  with  favour  but  later  on  with 
cruelty  and  net^ect. 

By  this  time  the  earl  of  Sfarewsbiny  and  his  wife  were  on  very 
bad  terms  with  one  another,  and  the  former  tried  to  obtain  a 
divorce.  The  countess  revenged  herself  by  accusing  him  of  a 
love  intrigue  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  charge  which  she  was 
forced  to  letract  before  the  council.  In  the  meantime  she  had 
told  some  filthy  scandal  about  Queen  EUzalKth  to  (Jueen  Mary, 
who  made  us:  of  it  m  the  extraordinary  letter  she  wrote  some 
time  in  1584.  In  1583  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  went  to  live 
apart  from  her  husband,  irith  whom  she  was  afterwards  recon- 
ciled formally  by  the  queen.  After  his  death  in  rspo  she  lived 
mostly  at  Hardwicke,  where  she  built  the  noble  mansion  which 
stni  stands.  She  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  her 
time  at  Hardwicke,  Chatsworth  and  Oldcoates.  It  is  said  that 
she  believed  she  would  not  die  so  long  as  she  was  building.  Her 
death  came  on  the  ijth  of  February  i6o3  during  a  frost  which 
put  a  stop  to  her  building  operations..  She  was  buried  in  AH 
Saints'  Church,  Derby,  under  a  fine  monument  with  a  laudatory 
inscription  which  she  took  care  to  put  up  in  her  lifetime.  Two 
portraits  of  her  exist  at  Hardwicke,  one  taken  In  her  youth, 
while  the  second,  by  Cornelius  Jansscn,  engraved  by  Vertue, 
represents  her  as  an  old  woman.  She  had  no  children  except 
by  her  second  husband,  and  to  them  she  left  the  vast  estates 
she  accumulated  by  her  successive  marriages. 

See  White  Kennett,  Memoirs  of  the  Cavendish  Family  (London*' 
1708) ;  and  Mis  Murray  Smith  (Miss  E.  T.  Bradley),  Life  eJAratellt 
Simtt  (London.  1889);  Mrs  Stepney  Rawson,  Ben  ef  Maedi^kt 
(I9"0>- 

SHRBWIBURT,  JORH  TALBOT.  isT  Easi.  or  (d.  1453),  was 
second  son  of  Richard,  5th  baron  Talbot,  by  Ankaret,  heiress 
of  the  last  Loid  Strange  of  Blackmrre.  He  was  married  before 
1404  to  Maud  Neville,  heiress  of  the  barons  Funu'vaD,  and  In 
her  right  summoned  to  parliament  from  1409.  In  1431  by  the 
death  of  his  niece  he  acquired  the  baronies  of  Talbot  and  Strange. 
From  r404  to  r4r3  he  served  with  his  elder  brother  Gilbert  in 
the  Welsh  war.  Then  for  five  years  from  February  1414  he  was 
lieutenant  of  Itdand,  where  he  held  the  honour  of  Wexford. 
He  did  some  fighting,  and  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  the  cad  of 
Ormonde.  Complaints  were  made  against  him  both  for  harsh 
government  in  Ireland  and  for  violence  in  Herefordshire.  From 
r4>o  ro  r4}4  he  served  in  France.  In  t425  he  was  again  for  a 
short  time  h'eutenant  in  Ireland.  So  far  his  career  was  that  of  a 
turbulent  lord  of  the  Marches,  employed  in  posts  where  a  rough 
hand  was  useful.  In  1417  be  went  again  to  France,  where  he 
fought  with  distinction  in  Maine  and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans; 
but  his  exploits  were  those  of  a  good  fighter  rather  than  of 
general,  and  it  was  his  stubborn  rashness  that  was  chiefly  to 
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bUme  {or  the  English  defeat  at  Pitay  in  June  1419.  Alter  Patay 
Talbot  was  (our  years  a  prisoner.  On  hU  release  he  became  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  English  captains.  In  1434  he  recovered 
the  county  of  Ckmiont,  next  year  took  part  in  the  siege  of  St 
Denys,  and  in  1436  by  reducing  and  harrying  the  revolted  Pays 
de  Caui  saved  Normandy.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  offices 
of  captain  of  Rouen  and  marshal  of  France.  During  five  years 
as  a  dashing  fighter  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  English  caused 
His  chief  exploits  were  the  defeat  of  the  Burgundians  before 
Crotoy  in  1437  and  the  recovery  of  Harfleur  in  1440.  In  1442 
during  a  visit  to  England  he  was  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  November  he  was  bade  in  France  besieging  Dieppe;  but 
"  fared  so  foul  with  his  men  that  they  would  no  bnger  abide  with 
him  "  and  was  forced  to  break  the  siege  {Ckrmkla  oj  London, 

LI  so).  In  March  1445  he  was  once  more  sent  to  Irduid,  where 
us«l  his  old  methods,  so  that  the  Irish  said  "  there  came  not 
from  the' time  of  Herod  any  one  so  wicked  in  evil  deeds."  In 
1449  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  Notinandy.  When  in  .t4$> 
the  Gascons  appealed  for  English  lielp,  Shrewsbury  was  the 
natural  leader  of  the  expedition.  He  Unded  in  Aquitaine  on  the 
1 7th  of  October.  Bordaiux  and  the  surrounding  district  returned 
quickly  to  their  old  allegiance,  and  in  .the  foUpwng  summer 
Shrewsbury  captured  Fronsac  In  July  the  French  besieged 
Castillon.  Shrewsbury  hurried  to  its  relief,  and  with  foolhardy 
valour  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  entrenched  camp  without 
waiting  for  his  artillery.  The  English  and  Gascon  footmen 
charged  in  vain  in  face  of  the  French  cannon,  until,  Snrewsbury 
and  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  fallen.  This  happened  in  July 
I4S3  <^<'  *'*^  ^'^  ^<^  of  the  English  rule  in  Gascony.  Shrews- 
bury's fighting  qualities  made  him  something  of  a  popular  hero, 
and  in  the  doggerel  of  the  day  be  was  "  Talbot  bur  good  dog," 
whoae  valour  was  brought  to  nought  by  the  treason  of  Suflolk. 
But  in  truth  though  a  brave  soldier  he  was  no  general.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  alleged  to  be 
ti^ty  years  old  at  his  death;  probably  he  was  about  sixty-five. 
BiBLiooitAPBT. — ^For  Shrewsbury's  French  campaigns  aec  especi- 
ally the  Ckronigut  of  E.  de  Monstrelct,  Jehan  dc  Waurin  and 
Matthieu  d'Escoudiy  (all  these  are  published  by  the  ScciiU  dt 
rHisloin  d*  Franc*),  and  the  ChronkUs  of  London  (ed.  C.  L.  Kings- 
fold,  London,  lOos).  Also  H.  Ribadicu,  ConaaHe  do  Cnyrnnt 
il866):  ).  T.  Onbert.  Vicncji  et  Ireland  (1865):  and  J.  H.  Wylie's 
re»rylt<fiwrU(i884-i898)forluieailycareer,        (CL..K.) 

8HHBWSBURT.  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  England. 
Pop.  (1901),  (8,39$.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Severn,  but  mainly  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  on  the 
left  bank.  It  is  served  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  and 
Great  Western  railways,  being  163  m.  N.W.  from  London. 
The  companies  use  a  joint  station,  and  jointly  work  the  line  S. 
to  Hereford.  There  is  water  communication  eastward  by  the 
Shrewsbury  canal,  and  by  the  Severn  below  the  town.  Eastward 
from  tlie  peninsula  the  English  bridge  crosses  the  river,  westward 
the  Welsh  bridge;  southward  the  Kingsland  and  Greyfriars 
bridges.  The  joint  railway  station  is  on  the  rfninf"liii  and  is 
reached  from  the  south  by  a  massive  iron  bridge.  The  streets, 
many  retaining  ancient  names  curiously  cnrupted,  are  hilly 
and  irregular,  but  strikingly  picturesque  from  thor  nomber  of 
antique  timber  houses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
Butciier  Row,  formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  abbot  of 
LilleshaH;  the  council-house  overlooking  the  Severn,  erected 
in  1620  for  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  tbe  Welsh  marches; 
and  the  two  adjacent  mansions  of  Robert  Ireland  and  Richard 
Owen,  citixens  c  1590.  Of  the  town  ramparts  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IH.  the  principal  remains  are  a  portion  to  the  soutb- 
wcst,  used  as  a  public  walk,  on  which  stands  a  square  embattled 
tower.  The  castle  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  was  dismantled 
in  tbe  reign  of  James  n.,  and  is  modemixed  as  a  residence,  but 
there  remain  the  archway  of  the  interior  gateway,  the  waUs  of 
the  inner  court  and  two  large  round  towers  o<  the  time  of 
Edward  L  The  rich  abbey  of  St  Peter  .and  St  Paul  was  also 
founded  by  Roger,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  Of  the  abbey 
church  (^>ly  Cross)  the  luive  of  massive  Norman  work  remains. 


especially  imptcsaive  owing  to  the  warm  red  stone  of  sriiich  it  i( 
built;  there  are  further  two  Eariy  English  arches  and  the 
western  tower.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  little  a  left,  save  a 
remarkabi*  roofed  pulpit  of  ornate  Decorated  work.  Among 
other  churches  St  Mary's,  founded  in  the  lolh  century,  is  a  fine 
crucifoim  structure  with  a  bfty  tower  and  spire,  '*i«rf-yfif 
examples  of  various  styles  of  architecture  from  eady  Nomun 
to  Perpendicular,  the  base  of  the  tower,  the  nave  and  the 
doorways  being  Norman,  the  transept  Early  F.neli«h  and  the 
aisles  isth  century,  while  the  interior  fa  specially  worthy  tt 
notice  for  its  elaborate  details,  its  early  stained  glass,  in/-liM«4j  « 
Jesse  window,  and  its  ancient  monuments.  Some  jo  ft.  of  the 
spire  fell  in  1894,  aevertly  injuring  the  church  and  necessitating 
extensive  restoration.  St  Julian's  was  origmally  bailt  befoie 
the  Conquest,  but  lebuilt  in  174S,  except  tbe  tower,  the  tAdtt 
portbn  of  which  is  Norman  and  the  upper  part  ol  tbe  i^ 
century.  St  Alkmond's  also  dated  from  Uie  loth  century,  bat 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  ckise  of  the  iStli  century,  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  tower  and  spire.  It  has  a  beautiful  fanlf -timbered 
rectory.  St  Giles's,  originally  the  chutdi  of  tbe  \cptx  hospital, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  was  altered  at  various  pcrioda. 
The  hollow  base  of  the  old  churchyard  cross  bears  the  name  <( 
the  Pest  Basin,  because  the  dtiaens  cast  alms  into  it  in  tbe  i6ik 
century  during  the  visitation  of  the  league,  which,  accoiding  to 
tradition,  first  appeared  here.  Hie  old  church  of  St  Chad, 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  princes  e( 
Powis,  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  tbe  tower  in  17S8,  and  of  the 
ancient  building  the  bishop's  chancel  akme  remains.  Tbe  new 
church  of  St  Chad  was  built  on  another  site  ini  791.  Shrewsbmy 
is  not  fortunate  in  its  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  late  iSth 
century.  There  are  slight  remains  of  a  Franciscan  house  (Grey 
Friars)  founded  in  iS9i,of  an  Augustinian  friary  (1155)  and  of  a 
Dominican  house  (1121).  The  old  buildings  completed  in  1630 
for  the  grammar  school  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  rjst,  are  no* 
occupied  by  the  county  museum  and  free  fatirary,  the  schoet 
having  been  removed  fai  1882  to  new  buildings  in  tbe  subtub 
of  Kingsland  S.  of  the  river.  It  takes  rank  among  the  first 
public  schools  in  England.  The  ground  it  occupies  in  Kingsland 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  Shrewsbury  show,  a  pageant  and 
festival  held  during  the  festival  of  Trinity.  Among  the  piincipal 
secular  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  fine  maAet  honae  ia  the 
Elizabethan  style  (completed  accoiding  to  an  insaiptkn  over  the 
northern  arch  in  iS9S)>  the  shire  hall  and  guildball  (icbnat  ia 
1837,  and  again,'after  a  fire,  in  1883),  the  general  maiket  and 
com  exchange  (1869),  and  tbe  drapers'  haO,  a  timbered  stractott 
dating  from  the  leth  century.  The  principal  benevolent  institB- 
tioos  are  the  county  infirmary  (1747),  MiUingtaD's  hospital 
(1734)  and  the  eye,  ear  and  throat  hospital  (1881).  A  tatmo- 
ment  to  Lord  Clive,  who  was  member  for  the  borough  I76r-r7<4, 
was  erected  hi  the  market-place  in  i860,  and  a  Doric  manorial 
pillar  to  C^eial  Lord  Hill  in  t8ifi  at  the  top  of  the  Abbey  Fere- 
gate.  Tbe  town  race-course  occupies  a  porrioa  of  the  "  SnMitii' 
Piece,"  where  Charles  I.  addressed  Ua  amy  b  1(41.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town  is  a  park  of  13  acres,  kaown  »a  tbe 
Quarry,  with  beautiful  avenues  of  lime-trees,  desceadns  to  the 
river.  Glass-ataining,  the  spinning  of  flax  and  hnen  yan, 
iron-founding,  brewing,  malting,  the  preparetioo  ot  bncwa  aad 
the  manufacture  of  the  wdl-known  Shrewsbury  cakes  are  as* 
tbe  ptincqial  industries.  Shrewsboiy  is  a  snSragaa  bishopric 
in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  the  seat  of  a  Roawn  Catbalic 
bishop.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  nanbCT.  "De 
town  is  governed  bgr  a  mayor,  to  aUennen  aad  jo  iiiiaiiihai 
Area,  3525  acres. 

Shrewsbury  (Feogverae,  Saohd>yiyg,  SalofMsbctae),  thca 
known  aa  Pengweme  or  Pengwym,  was  the  capital  ol  die  kii«s 
of  Powis  dnriag  the  sth  and  6th  centuries,  bat  ■mtt  tatxa  ■  779 
by  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  who  '*»«e~»  its  name  to  Hlin  ailiiiij 
(Scrobsbyryg).  Owing  to  ks  positioa  OB  the  Wdrii  baxlas  it 
became  <ne  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Saaon  kiaca.  and  a  ate 
waa  established  here  in  the  tci^  of  King  ^thdstaa.  Hat 
the  Conquest  the  town  was  mdoded  in  the  earVhaa  of  Shrn» 
buiy,  aad  the  Domesday  Survey  shows  that  the  SaasB  I 
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paid  the  Mine  diBCgdd  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesaor. 
Until  Wales'  was  annexed  to  England  in  the  13th  century, 
Sbrewsbuiy  was  one  of  the  chief  horde  towns,  and  as  such 
it  was  besieged  l>]r  Owen  Gwynedd  in  1067,  but  was  relieved 
by  WnUam  the  Oinqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Henty  L  it  was 
garrisoned  by  Robert  de  Bdcsme,  but  surrendered  to  the  lung 
in  1 102.  It  was  several  times  burnt  by  the  Welsh  and  was 
taken  and  hdd  by  them  from  1315  to  iin.  During  the  Welsh 
war  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  1.,  the  king  made  the  town  his  head- 
qnarters,  and  in  riSj  David,  the  last  native  prince  of  Wales, 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  parliament  held  here. 
In  1403  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
defeated  and  lulled  at  Shrewsbury  by  Henry  IV.  At  the  begin- 
iting  of  the  Civil  War,  Charies  I.  stayed  in  the  town  for  some  time, 
but  it  surrendered  to  parliament  in  1645.  I^he  first  extant 
charter,  dated  iigg,  is  a  grant  by  Richard  I.  to  the  burgesses  of 
the  town  at  a  fee  farm  of  40  marks,  but  Henry  II.  is  known  to 
have  granted  an  earb'er  charter  which  was  confirmed  by  King 
John  in  1 200.  The  same  king  granted  two  other  charters,  one 
in  1200  giving  the. right  of  electing  the  reeves,  and  the  other  in 
I  ao5  providing  that  their  lands  and  tenements  should  be  governed 
by  the  "  laws  of  BreteuU,  the  laws  of  the  Barony  and  the  laws 
of  the  Englishry."  Henry  IL  in  1227  granted  a  gild  merchant 
with  a  house.  Besides  these  charters  there  are  numerous  con- 
firmations before  the  incorporation  charter  of  Elizabeth  of 
1 586.  Charles  I.  in  163S  altered  the  corporation  to  a  mayor, 
14  aldermen  and  48  assistants.  In  1684  the  burgessessurrendcrcd 
their  charter  to  the  king  and  received  a  new  one  in  the  following 
year  which,  hoswver,  did  not  change  the  form  of  government. 
Ftx>m  iigs  to  1885  Shrewsbury  returned  two  members  to  podia- 
ment,  but  then  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

See  H.  Owen  andj.  C.  Blakeway,  A  History  of  Shmsbury  (1825); 
Tbonas  Phillip*,  Tit  Hulory  andAnti^UUi  0}  Simnbury  (1837): 
Vitlona  Cnmly  History,  Skropskirf. 

8HHIKB,  a  bird's  name,  so  given  by  Turner  (iS44)<  bnt  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  Lovdl,  for  Turner  had  seen  the 
bird  but  twice  in  England,  though  in  Germany  often,  and  could 
not  find  anyone  else  who  so  called  it.  However,  the  word> 
was  caught  up  by  succeeding  writers;  and,  though  hardly  used 
except  in  books — lor  butcher-bird  is  its  vernacular  synonym — 
it  not  only  retains  its  first  position  in  literary  English,  but  has 
been  largdy  extended  so  as  to  apply  in  general  to  all  bhds  of  the 
family  ^niidae  and  others  besides.  The  name  Lcnius,  in  this 
tense,  originated  with  C  Gesner*  (1555),  who  thought  that  the 
birds  to  winch  he  gave  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  andents. 
C.  J.  Sundevall,  however,  considers  that  the  lialaucrcmeiis  of 
Aristotle  was  one  of  them,  as  indeed  Turner  had  before  suggested , 
though  repelling  the  latto^s  supposition  that  Aristotle's  Tyrannus 
was  another,  as  well  as  P.  felon's  reference  of  CtUytion. 

The  species  designated  shrike  by  Turner  is  the  Lamta  txcubOor 
<t  Linnaeus  and  nearly  all  succeeding  authors,  nowadays* 
cODunonly  know^  as  the  greater  butcher-bird,  ash-coloured  or 
great  grey  shrike— a  bird  which  visits  the  British  Islands  ptetty 
regularly,  though  not  numerously,  in  autumn  or  winter,  occasion- 
ally praloni^ng  its  stay  into  the  next  summer;  but  it  has  never 
been  ascertained  to  breed  there,  though  often  asserted  to  have 
done  10.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  it  breeds  more  or 
less  commonly  on  the  continent  from  the  north  of  France  to 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Exceeding  a  song-thmsh  b>  linear 
measurements,  it  is  a  much  less  bulky  bird,  of  a  pearly  grey 
above  with  a  weli-defined  black  band  passing  bom  the  forehead 
to  the  ear-coverts;  beneath  it  is  nearly  white,  or — and  this  is 

■  Few  birds  enjoy  such  a  wealth  of  local  names  as  the  shrikes. 
M.  Rotund  iPtmtu  f«p.  d«  la  Fruiue,  ii.  I46>151)  enamerstes  up- 
wanUof  niaety  applied  to  them  in  France  and  Sawy;  but  not  one 
o(  thcK  has  any  amaity  to  our  word  "  shrike." 

*  He  docs  not  seem,  however,  to  have  known  that  butcher-blid 
was  an  English  name;  indeed  it  may  not  have  been  so  at  the  time, 
bat  (ubKaMntly  intniduoed. 

■  Acoonnng  to  WiHockby.  Rae  and  Cbarietea,  it  was  in  their  day 
called  in  msny  pan*  of  England  "  Wierangle  "  (Ger.  WUrttn/fl  and 
Wirttr,  the  straneler) ;  but  it  is  hard  to  ace  how  a  bird  which  few 
ftof^t  fai  Engtandcould  know  by  light  shoutd  haw  a  popular  aane, 
tlwei^  Chaucer  had  used  it  in  his  iiisntU]*^  fauces.  . 


particularly  obseivable  in  Eastam  examples— barred  with  dusky 
markings.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  and  of  the  dongated 
tail,  are  variegated  with  black  and  wUte,  mostly  the  former, 
though  what  there  is  of  the  latter  shows  very  conspicuously, 
especially  at  the  base  of  the  remiges,  where  it  forms  either  a  smgle 
or  a  double  patch.  Much  smaller  than  this  is  the  red-backed 
shrike,  L.  cUhirio,  the  best-known  species  in  Great  Britain,  where 
it  is  a  summer  visitor,  and,  though  its  distribution  is  rather  local, 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  EngUnd  and  occasionally  reaches 
Scotland.  The  cock  is  a  sightly  bird  with  his  grey  head  and  neck, 
black  cheefc-band,  chestnut  back  and  pale  rosy  breast,  while  the 
hen  is  ordinarily  of  a  duU  brown,  barred  on  the  lower  plumage. 
A  more  highly  raloured  spedes  is  called  the  woodchat,  Z.  aurieu- 
lahu  or  m/situ,  with  a  bright  bay  crown  and  nape,  and  the  rest  of 
its  plumage  black,  grey  and  wUte.  This  is  an  acddental  visitor 
to  England,  but  breeds  commonly  throughout  Europe.  All 
these  birds,  with  many  others  induded  in  the  genus  Laitius, 
which  there  is  no  loom  here  to  spedfy,  have,  according  to  their 
respective  power,  the  very  remarkable  habit  (whence  they  have 
earned  their  opprobrious  name)  of  catching  insects,  frogs,  lizards 
or  small  birds  and  mammals,  and  of  spitting  them  on  a  thorn 
or  of  fixing  them  in  a  forked  branch,  the  more  conveniently  to 
tear  them  in  pieces  and  eat  them. 

The  shrikes  bdong  to  the  Passerine  family  Laniidae,  the 
limits  of  which  are  doubtful,  but  which  is  divided  into  five 
suh.faaulies:  Gymnorhininae,  Malaconotinae,  PachycephaHnae, 
l.«nii«>«»  and  Prionopinae.  The  Laniinae  or  true  shrikes  occur 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  other  sub-families  are  limited 
to  the  Old  Wodd.  The  dirikes  and  their  immediate  allies  are 
active  and  powerful  birds,  with  stout  bills  often  strongly  hooked. 
Their  dietis  chiefly  insects  and  small  frogs,  lizards,  birds  and 
m«iiim«k,  but  they  also  take  seeds  and  fruits.  The  "  greenlels  " 
o<  North  and  South  Ametica  are  active  and  fearless  birds,  similar 
in  general  habits  to  the  Laniidae  and  formeriy  regarded  as 
fonniag  a  sub-family  of  that  group,  but  now  placed  in  a  separate 
family  the  Vireonidae:  (A.  N.)    ' 

8HSI1IP.  a  name  applied  in  general  to  the  smaller  Crustacea 
of  the  order  Macrura  and  in  particular  to  an  edible  species  found 
on  the  cossts  of  northern  Europe  (Croogm  tiifgarit).  The 
shrimps  and  their  allies  are  distingu^ed  from  the  larger  Macrura, 
such  as  the  lobsters  and  crayfishes,  by  greater  devdc^ment  ol 
the  paddle-like  limbs  of  the  abdomen  or  taO,  which  are  used 
in  swimming.  The  abdomen  is  usually  sharply  bent  between 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  and  has  a  characteristically 
humped  appearance  when  straightened  out. 

The  common  shrimp  is  found  abundantly  on  the  coasts  ot 
the  British  IsUnds,  in  shallow  Water  wherever  the  bottom  is 
sandy.  It  is  2  or  3  in.  long,  slightly  flattened  and  with  the 
rostrum  or  beak,  in  front  of  the  carapace,  very  short.  It  is  of  a 
translucent  greyish  colour,  speckled  with  brown  and  dosdy 
rcseniblcs  the  sand  in  which  it  lives.  On  many  parts  ot 
the  coast  the  shrimp  fishery  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  instrument  generally  employed  is  a  bag-shaped  net  attached 
to  a  semicircular  hoop,  provided  with  a  long  handle  and  pushed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand  by  a  fisherman  wading  in  the  water 
at  ebb-tide.  When  boiled,  the  body  becomes  of  a  brownish 
colaur  and  on  this  account  the  spedes  is  sometimes  termed  the 
"  brown  shrimp."  The  name  of  "  pink  shrimp  "  is  given  to 
Pandalut  nenlapti  or  animlicamis,  which  turns  red  on  boiling 
and  which  resembles  in  form  the  larger  "  prawns,"  having  a 
long  rostrum  or  beak,  saw-edged  above  and  bdow.  The  smaller 
spedes  of  Leander,  especially  L.  tpalla,  are  sold  as  "cup- 
shrimps  "  in  some  places. 

The  larger  shiimp-likt  Crustacea  are  generally  known  as 
"  prawns,"  the  name  being  espedally  applied  in  Britain  to  the 
specie*  Leanitr  unatat,  formerly  called  Palcemvn  urralia, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  In  warmer  seas  many 
other  kinds  of  prawns  are  caught  for  food.  These  are  generally 
spedes  of  the  genus  Penaeui  (like  P.  caranult  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean) which  are  distinguished  from  all  those  already  mentioned 
by  having  pbcers  on  the  first  three,  instead  of  only  on  the  first 
two  pairs  of  legs.   The  large  river-prawns  of  the  genus  Palatmon 
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(doady  allied  to  teoMia)  §amad  In  most  tropical  cooaCnea  aie 
aho  often  uaed  as  food.  In  the  West  Indies  P<Uatmon  Jammrm 
sis,  and  in  the  East  ladies  Fat.  earemtu  attain  almost  the 
dimennons  of  fuU-gzown  (obstera. 

The  name  of  shrimps  is  sometimes  gEvcn  to  memben  of  the 
order  Schisopoda,  which  difler  fxom  most  of  the  Mscnm  in 
havti^  swinuning  braocbes  or  rmpoditcs  on  the  thoracic  legs. 
Id  particular  the  Scfaiaopods  of  the  family  Myridae,  which  arc 
abuJodaxit  in  the  sea  round  our  coasts,  are  often  called  **  Opoasum- 
shiimpB  "  from  the  fact  that  the  fieniale  is  provided  with  a 
ventral  pooch  or  '*  manopinm  **  in  which  the  eggs  and  young 
are  carried.  (W.  T.  Ca.) 

IHRllfB  (Lat.  McrimiuMj  a  case  or  cheat  for  books,  heaoe  a 
casket;  from  Mcribere,  to  write,  Fr.  itrin,  Ital.  Knp$9),  the 
term  given  to  the  repository  or  chest  to  hold  tacied  relics. 
Sometimes  shrines  are  merely  small  boxes,  generaUy  with  raised 
tops  like  roofs;  sometimes  actual  models  of  churches;  aonw- 
times  large  constructions  like  that  it  St  Albans,  that  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  at  Westminster,  of  Sle  Genevi&vc  at  Fails,  &c. 
Many  are  covered  with  jeweb  in  the  richest  way,  such  as  the 
example  at  St  Taiirin,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  and  that  of 
Sao  Cario  Borromeo,  at  idlan,  of  beaten  silver;  the  laifest 
series  are  those  which  were  emiched  with  enamek.  Sometimes 
the  term  is  given  to  the  chapel  in  which  the  shrine  is  deposited. 

SHROKHIRB  (Salop),  a  western  county  of  Knglsnd  on  the 
Wclafa  border,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and  a  detached  portion 
of  FUnt,  E.  by  Staffordshire,  S.E.  by  Worccsteishire,  S.  by 
RerefonMiire,  S.W.  by  Radnorshiie,  W.  by  Monlgomerythire 
and  N.W.  by  Denbighshire.  The  ares  is  1543  sq.  m.  The  name 
of  Salop,  lacommtm  use,  comes  from  an  earty  name  of  the  county 
toim  M  Shrewsbury.  Towards  the  west  Shn^Mhire  partakea 
of  the  hiDy  scenery  of  Wales,  fiom  which  aevieral  rangm  are 
dmtinued  Into  U.  South  of  the  river  Severn  and  partly  in 
Montgomeryshire,  the  Breidden  Hills  rise  abruptly  in  three 
peaks;  and  in  the  south-west  there  is  a  broad  range  of  rough 
lounded  hills  known  as  Cluo  Forest,  extending  from  Radnor- 
shire. South  and  west  of  the  Severn  there  are  four  other  princi- 
pal chains  of  hills  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E. — the  Long  Mynd 
(1674  ft.),  west  of  Church  Stretton;  the  Carodoc  HiQs,  a  little 
to  the  north,  which  are  continued  across  the  Severn  and  terminate 
in  the  isolated  sugarlosf  hill  of  the  Wrekifl  (1335  ft.);  Wenk}ck 
Edge,  east  of  Church  Stretton,  a  sharp  ridge  extending  for  so  m., 
and  at  some  points  rising  above  looo  ft.;  and  the  Clee  Hills 
near  the  south-eastern  border  (Brown  Clee,  1805  ft.;  Titter- 
Stone  Clee,  1749  ft.).  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  fw  the 
most  part  plea^ntly  undulating  and  well  cultivated.  It  Kes 
almost  entirety  in  the  baaan  of  the  Severn,  which  enters  from 
Montgomeryshire  and  Bows  eastward  to  Sucwsbuty,  after 
which  it  turns  south-eastward  to  Ironbridge,  and  then  continues 
in  a  more  southerly  direction  past  Bridgnorth,  entering  Woi^ 
cest^  near  Bewdley.  Tbe  scenery  on  its  banks  is  striking  at 
some  places,  as  near  the  finely  situated  town  of  Bridgnorth, 
but  ft  is  spoilt  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches,  that  near 
Co&Ibrookdale,  by  the  great  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  principal  tributaries  within  Shropshire  are:  from  the  right 
the  Rea,  the  Cound  and  the  Borte;  from  the  left  the  Vymwy, 
a  well-known  trout-stream  forming  part  of  the  boundary  with 
Montgomeryshire,  the  Perry,  the  Tern,  which  receives  thfc 
Roden,  and  the  Worf.  The  Dee  and  its  tributary  the  Ceiriog 
touch  tlie  Dorth-westcni  boundary  of  the  county  with  Denbigh- 
shire. In  the  south  the  Teme,  which  receives  the  Clun,  the 
Onny  and  tbe  0>rve,  fiows  near  the  borders  of  Herefordshiret 
which  it  occasionally  touches  and  intersects.  Salmon  are  taken 
In  the  Severn,  and  the  Teme  with  its  tributaries  are  frequented 
for  trout  and  grayling  fishing.  There  is  a  cluster  of  picturesque 
meres  or  small  bkes  in  the  north-west  near  the  bordem  of 
Denbi^iAire,  of  which  the  largest  Is  Eflesmere,  and  there  art 
a  number  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Gtehfy.—Tbt  Pre^Csmbrian  rocks  of  Shropihire  Include  the 
tmnttoid  and  gDosatc  racks  of  the  Ercall  and  Primrose  Hill  (Wrckin), 
the  achiau  of  Rushtoa,  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  Wreicia,  Caer 
Caradoc  and  Pontesford,  and  the  purple  slates,  grits  and  con- 
tlomcrates  of  the  Longmyod.  _  The  Wreldn  Quartxite,  Comley 


Sandstone  and  Shincton  Shales  are  the  local  representatives  of  the 

Cambrian  sysum.  These  are  followed  by  the  Ordo\-ician  fonnacions 
which  occupy  three  areas:  the  Breidden  Hills,  the  Shelve  district 
and  the  Caer  Caradoc  district,  and  include  strata  referable  to  the 
Apcnig,  Uandeito  and  Bala  series;  the  roclca  arc  fossiliferous  sha.te4, 
grits  and  volcanic  ashes,  with  dolerite  tntruatons.  The  SUuriart 
rocks  which  (ollow  unconformably  are  represented  in  the  Long 
Mountain  and  Gun  Forest  regions  by  sandstones  and  shales,  and 
along  Wenlock  Edge  by  highly  fossiliferous  mudstones  and  lime- 
stones; they  include  the  Llandovery,  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  aeries, 
and  the  limestones  are  famed  for  their  rich  marine  fauna.  The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  great  series  of  red  marls,  sandstones  and  thin 
impure  limestones  (cornstones),  conformably  succeeds  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  occupies  the  south-eastern  area  (whence  it  extends  into 
Herefordshire);  it  also  makes  extensive  out-liers  at  Clun  audi 
Bettws-y-Crwyn;  the  rocks  have  Welded  fish  and  Crustacea.  The 
highest  beds  are  conglomeratic  and  are  seen  only  round  the  Titter- 
stone  Clee  Hill.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit 
of  the  Denbighshire  coalfield  enter  the  county  near  Oswestry;  they 
appear  also  at  LiUeshall  and  Coalbrookdale  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Coalbrookdale  coalhcid,  and  undcdie  the  little  coalfield  of  the 
Titterstonc  Clee  Hill.  The  Coal  .Measures  with  their  coal-scams  and 
hands  of  ironstone  are  present  at  Oswestry  (extending  south  from 
^Denbighshire)  and  form  also  the  coalfields  of  Shrewsbun'.  Leebot- 
wood,  Coalbrookdale,  Wyre  Forest  and  the  Clee  Hills,  fn  the  last 
two  districts  basalt  (dhustonc)  has  been  intruded  into  the  Measures, 
and  at  Clee  Hill  is  extensively  quarried  for  roodstone  and  paving- 
cubes.  The  so-called  Permian  rocks  (red  sandstones  and  marls). 
lire  now  grouped  with  the  Coal  Measures.  The  succeeding  Triassic 
rocks — red  sandstones,  marls  and  conglomerates  (Bunter  and" 
Kcuper)— occupy  the  north-eastern  jart  of  the  county,  and  are 
capped  near  Market  Drayton  by  Rhaeticand  Lias.  Glacial  deposits 
—boulder-clay,  gravel  and  sand,  often  shell-bearing — overspread 
much  of  the  Triassic j)lain  in  the  north  and  cast  of  the  county;  they 
were  laid  down  by  icc-sheets  which  moved  in  from  the  Irish  Sea 
iind  from  tKe  Aran  and  Arcnig  mountains  in  Merioneth.  Some' 
i>oat-bogs  in  the  drift-covered  regions  appear  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
Ukes.  Coal  and  ironstone,  silver-lead  and  zinc  from  the  Ordovician 
rocks  of  Shelve,  with  limestone,  building-stone  and  roadstone,  are 
the  chief  mineral  products. 

Industries. — More  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  is  utukr 
cultivation.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  barley  and  oats,  the 
acreage  under  each  of  which  is  nearly  double  that  under  wheat. 
Some  five-eighths  of  the  total  acreace  cultivated  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  there  are  besides  considerable  tracts  of  hill  pasture. 
Turnips  and  swedes  form  the  bulk  of  the  green  crops,  as  cattle  are 
largely  kept  for  the  dairj'.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  Hcrefords  and  the 
sheep  Shropshircs.  Cheshire  cheese  is  made  in  the  northern  districts. 
A  small  acreage  is  under  hops. 

Apart  from  agriculture  there  are  several  important  branches  of 
industry.  Coalbrookdale  and  the  neighbourhood  is  the  principal 
coal-mining  centre,  and  was  an  early  home  of  the  ironiounding 
tm.de,  under  the  famous  family  of  Darby,  and  this  industry  is  pro- 
■ruutcd  here  and  at  Ironbridge,  Shifnal  and  elsewhere.  There  are 
al^/i  considerable  manufactures  of  machinery,  tools  and  agricultural 
implements,  as  at  Ludlow,  C^westrv',  Shrewsbury  and  Wellington. 
There  are  great  encaustic  tile  ana  brick  works  in  the  Broseley 
district,  where  also  is  an  old-established  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
pipes;  while  at  Coalport  there  are  china  works.  Some  woollen 
goods  arc  made.  In  the  Minsteriey  and  Stiperstones  district 
in  the  west,  lead  and  barytes  are  obtained. 

Communications. — The  railways,  for  which  Shrewsbury  is  the  most 
important  centre,  belong  mainly  to  the  Great  Western  and  London 
ti  North -Western  companies.  Of  the  first  the  main  route  to  the 
north-west  runs  from  WoKTrhampton  by  Wellington,  Shrewsbury 
and  Gobowen  to  Chester,  with  a  branch  from  Wellington  to  Crcufe. 
Another  line  comes  from  Worcester  and  Bewdley,  following  the 
Severn  valley  by  Bridgnorth  and  Ironbridge  to  Shrewsbury',  »ith 
several  branches  through  the  Coalbrookdale  and  Wenlock  districts. 
The  two  companies  jointly  work  the  line  from  Stafford  by  Newport, 
Wellington  and  Shrewsbury  to  Welshpool,  and  the  Creifc-e- Hereford 
line  by  Whitchurch,  Shreu^ury  and  Craven  Arms.  Frcm  Cravc'n 
Arms  a  branch  of  the  North-Wcstern  system  runs  into  Soutli  Wales 
and  the  short  Bishops  Castle  railway  serx-es  that  "town.  The  Cam- 
brian line  starts  from  WTiitchurch  and  runs  by  Oswestry  into  Wales. 
The  chief  canals  are  the  Shn>p5hire  Union,  Shrewsbury  and  Efles- 
mere in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  Sevens  is  to  aome 
extent  used  for  navigation  up  to  Shrewsbury. 

Population  and  Admintslralion. — The  area  of  the  andent 
County  is  850,516  acres,  with  a  population  in  iSgi  of  236,339, 
and  in  1901  of  239,324.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  861,802  acres.  The  county  contains  14  hundreds.  The 
municipal  boroughs  are — Bishops  Castle  (pop.  1378),  Bridgnorth 
(6052),  Ludlow  (4552),  Oswestry  (9579),  Shrewsbury  (28,595), 
Wenlock  (15,866).  The  urban  districts  are  Church  Stretton 
(816),  Dawlcy  (7522),  Ellesmere  (1954),  Newport  (3241),  Oaken- 
gates  (10,906),  a  mining  town,  WeUitigton  (6283),  Wcm  (2149), 
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WhitchiiTcb  (5221).  The  more  Important  towns  not  mentioned 
above  are  Broseley ,  Coalbrookdalc,  Madeley  (this  parish  Including 
bonbridgeand  CoalporU  aodMuch  WeolodL,  which  are  embraced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  borough  of  Wenlock;  Market  Drayton 
(5167)  and  Shifnal  (3321).  Lesser  townsare  Clun  (191 5)  which 
fives  name  to  Clua  Forest,  and  Cleobury  Mortimer  (18 10)  in 
the  south.  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  assize* 
are  held  at  Shrewsbury.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  18  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Oswestry,  Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock 
have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  There  are  267  civil  parishes.  Shrewsbury  is  divided 
between  the  dioceses  <A  Lichfietd  and  Hereford,  with  a  small 
port  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  and  contains  284  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  TKetc  are  four  parlia- 
mentary divisions — Mid  or  WeUingtoa,  North  or  Newport, 
South  or  Ludlow,  and  West  or  Oswestry,  each  tetumlng  one 
member,  while  Shrewsbury  returns  one  member. 

History. — The  district  which  is  now  Shropshire  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Merda  by  Offa,  who  in  765  constructed 
Watt's  Dike  to  defend  his  terptory  against  the  Welsh,  and  in 
779,  having  pushed  across  the  Severn,  drove  the  king  of  Powys 
from  Shrewsbury,  then  known  as  Fcngweme,  and  secured  his 
conquests  by  a  second  defensive  earthwork  known  as  OSa's 
Dike,  which,  entering  Shropshire  at  Knighton,  traverses  moor 
and  mountain  by  Uanymynech  and  Oswestry,  in  many  places 
forming  the  boundary  lino  of  the  county,  and  finally  leaves  it 
at  BroD  y  Garth  and  enters  Denbighshire.  In  the  9th  and  lotb 
Ccntmie*  the  district  was  frequently  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
who  in  i^^  destroyed  the  famous  priory  of  Wenlock,  said  to 
liave  been  founded  by  St  Milburg,  granddaughter  of  Penda  of 
Herda,  and  in  896  wintered  at  Quatiord.  In9iai^thel0ead,the' 
bdy  of  Mcrcia,  erected  a  fortress  at  Bridgnorth  against  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  in  the  next  year  at  Chirbury.  Merda 
was  mapped  out  into  shires  in  the  loth  century  after  its  recovery 
bom  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  Shropehirc  stands 
out  a*  the  sole  Mercian  shire  which  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
Its  chief  town.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronide 
occurs  under  1006,  when  the  king  crossed  the  Thames  and 
wintered  there.  In  1016  Edmund  iEtbeling  pluodved  Shiews- 
bory  and  the  neighbourhood. 

After  the  Conquest  the  prindpal  estates  in  Shropshire  were 
all  bestowed  on  Norman  proprietors,  pre-eminent  among  whom  is 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  ist  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  son 
Robert  de  Beksme  forfeited  his  possessions  for  rebelling  against 
Henry  L,  when  the  latter  bestowed  the  earldom  <m  his  queen 
for  life.  At  this  period  a  very  large  portion  of  Shropshire  was 
covered  by  its  vast  forests,  the  largest  of  which,  Worf  Forest, 
at  its  origin  extended  at  least  8  m.  in  length  and  6  m.  in  width, 
and  became  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  English  kings. 
The  forest  of  Wrekin,  or  Mount  Gilbert  as  it  was  then  called, 
covered  the  whole  of  that  hill  and  extended  eastward  as  far  as 
SheriS  Hales.  Other  forests  were  Sliperstones,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  was  from  time  immemorial  annexed  to  the  barony  of 
Cans,  Wyie,  Shirlot,  Clee,  Long  Forest  and  Brewood.  The 
constant  necessity  of  defending  their  territories  against  the 
Welsh  prompted  the  Norman  lords  of  Shropshire  to  audi  activity 
io  castle-building  that  out  of  1S6  castles  in  England  00  less  than 
3>  ale  in  tUt  county.  0(  these  the  most  famous  are  Ludlow, 
founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery;  Bishop's  Castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford;  Qun  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fita-AIans;  Cleobaiy  Castle,  buih  by  Hugh  de  Mortfaner; 
Caus  Castle,  once  the  baiony  of  Peter  Cotbeit,  from  whom  it 
came  to  the  BnoDS  Strafford;  Rewton  Castle,  also  a  seat  of  the 
Corbetts;  Red  Castle,  a  seat  o(  the  Audleys.  Other  castles 
were  Bridgnorth,  Cotfham,  Holgate,  Putverbatch,  Qnatford, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wem. 

Among  the  Norman  reUgiota  lonndations  were  tbe  Cluniac 
Priory  at  Wenlock,  re-established  on  tbe  Saxon  foundation  by 
Roger  Montgomery  in  toSo;  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Haugb- 
nood  founded  by  William  Fltz-Alan;  the  CisterdaB  bbbey  of 
SuUdms,  now  •  mapuficent  luin,  founded  in  1135  by  R«ger> 
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bishop  of  ChcMer;  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  founded  in  1083  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery;  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Lflleshall, 
founded  in  the  rcagn  of  Stephen;  the  Augustinian  priory  of 
Wombridge,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Alberbury  founded  by  Fulk  Fita-Warin  in  the 
t3th  century;  and  Chirbury  Priory  founded  in  the  tjth  century. 

The  fifteen  Shropshire  hundreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  were  entirely  rearranged  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.,  and 
only  Overs  and  Condover  retained  their  original  names.  The 
Domesday  hundred  of  Ruesset  was  replaced  by  Ford,  and  the 
hundred  court  transferred  from  Alberbury  to  Ford.  Hodnet 
was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Odenct, 
which  was  combined  with  Recordin,  the  largest  of  the  Domesday 
hundreds,  to  form  the  modem  hundred  of  Bradford,  the  latter 
also  including  part  of  the  Domesday  hundred  of  PinhoUe  io 
Staffordshire.  The  hundred  of  Baschurch  had  its  meeting-place 
at  Baschurch  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L  it  was  represented  mainly  by  the  hnndred 
of  Pimhill,  the  meeting-place  of  which  was  at  Pimhill.  Oswestry 
represents  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Mercete,  tbe  hundred 
court  of  which  was  transferred  from  Maesbury  to  Oswestry. 
Munslow  hundred  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  a  large  portion  was  taken  out  of  it  to 
form  a  new  liberty  for  the  priory  of  Wenlock,  the  limits  of  which 
coneqxKul  very  nearly  with  the  modem  franchise  of  Wenlock. 
The  Domesday  hundred  of  Alnodestreu,  abolished  in  the  teign 
of  Henry  I.,  had  its  meeting-place  at  Membrefeld  (Morville). 
Tbe  hundreds  at  the  present  day  number  fourteen. 

Shropshfie  was  adDiinistered  by  a  sheriff,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  first  Norman  sheriff  being  Warin  the 
Bald,  whose  successor  was  Rainald,  and  in  tijA  )ic  office  wa* 
held  by  William  Fitz-Alan,  whose  account  of  the  fee-farm  of 
(he  county  Is  entered  In  the  pipe  toll  for  that  year.  The  shira 
coun  was  held  at  Shrewsbury.  A  considerable  portion  of 
Shropehirc  was  induded  in  the  Wdsh  matches,  the  court  for  tbe 
administration  of  which  was  held  at  Ludlow. '  la  1397  the  castle 
of  Oswestry  with  the  hundred  and  eleven  towns  pertaining 
thereto,  the  castle  of  Isabel  with  the  lordship  pertaining  thereto,' 
and  the  castle  of  Dalaley,  were  annexed  to  the  prindpalityj 
of  Chester,  By  tbe  sutute  of  1535  for  the  abolition  of  the 
marches,  the  lordships  of  Oswestry,  Whittington,  Masbroke  and 
Knoddn  were  formed  into  the  hundred  of  Oswestry;  the 
lordship  of  EUesmete  waa  joined  to  the  hundred  of  Pimhill; 
and  the  lordship  of  Down  to  the  hundred  of  Chirbury.  Thsj 
boundaries  of  Shrt>pshite  have  otherwise  varied  but  sli^tly, 
since  tbe  Domesday  Survey.  Richard's  Castle,  Ludford,  and 
Ludlow,  however,  were  then  induded  in  the  Herefordshire 
hundred  of  Cutestomes,  whDe  several  manors  now  in  Hereford* 
shire  were  assessed  under  Shropshire.  Tbe  Shropshire  manors 
of  Kings  Nordley,  Avdey,  Claverley  and  Worfield  were  assessed 
in  the  Domesday  hundred  of  Saisdoo  in  Staffordshire;  and 
Quatt,  Romsley,  Rudge  and  Shipley  jn  tbe  Warwickshire 
hundred  of  Stanlei.  By  statute  34  and  3  5  Henry  VIIL  the  town 
and  hundred  of  Aberton,  till  then  part  of  Mciionethahire,  were 
annexed  to  this  county. 

Shropshire  in  the  13th  century  was  situated  almost  entirely 
in  the  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield; 
and  formed  an  archdeaconry  called  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Salop. 
That  portion  of  tbe  archdeaconry  in  the  Hereford  diocese 
induded  the  deaneries  of  Butford,  Stottesdon,  Ludlow,  Pontes* 
bury,  Clun  and  Wenlodt;  and  that  portion  in  the  Coventry  and 
Lichfidd  diocese  the  douerie*  of  Salop  and  Newport.  In  1535 
the  Hereford  portion  induded  the.additional  deanery  of  &Mf 
north;  it  now  forms  the  archdeaconry  of  Ludlow,  with  tbe 
additional  deaneries  of  Montgomery,  Bishops  Csstle  aind  Church 
Stretton.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  now  entirdy  in  tbt 
Hereford  diocese,  indudes  the  deaneries  of  Condover,  Edgmoodi 
EUesmere,  Hodnet,  Shifnal,  Shrewsbury,  Wem,  Whitcburdl 
and  Wrockwardin.  Part  of  Welsh  Shropshire  is  induded  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  comprising  the  deanery  of  Oswestry 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery,  and  two  parishes  io  tlw 
deanery  of  Llangollen  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Mcxham, 
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The  early  political  histoiy  of  Shfopthlie  U  Uisely  otmoenied 
vith  the  constant  incuxBions  and  dq>reclatioiu  ol  the  Welsh 
from  across  the  border.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  in 
XOS3  the  Welshmen  slew  a  great  many  of  the  English  wardens  at 
Westbury,  and  in  that  year  Harold  ordered  that  aAy  Welshman 
found  beyond  Offa's  Dike  within  the  F.ngltKh  pale  should  have 
lus  right  hand  cut  off.  Various  statutory  measures  to  keqi  the 
Welsh  in  check  were  enforced  in  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries. 
In  1579  Welshmen  were  forbidden  to  purchase  land  in  the  county 
save  on  certain  cx>ndilionS|  and  this  enactment  was  reinforced 
in  1400^  In  1379  the  men  of  Shropshire  forwarded  to  parliament 
a  con4)Uint  of  the  felonies  committed  by  the  men  of  Cheshire 
and  of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  declared  the  gaol  of  Shrewsbury 
Caatle  to  be  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  they  had  no  place 
of  imprisomnent  for  the  offcndus  when  captored.  In  L443  and  ■ 
again  as  late  as  1535  acts  were  paiaed  for  the  protection  of 
Shropshire  against  the  Welsh.  But  apart  from  the  border 
warfare  in  which  tliey  were  constantly  engaged,  the  great 
Shropshire  lords  were  activdy  concerned  in  tbe  more  national 
•trug^es.  Shrewslmry  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  empress 
Maud  by  William  Fitz-Alan  in  1138,  but  was  figured  by 
Stephen  in  the  aame  year.  Holgate  Castle  was  taken  by  King 
John  from  Thomas  Mauduit,  one  of  tho  rebellious  banms. 
Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury  were  both  held  for  a  time  by  Simon 
de  MontforL  At  Acton  Bumell  in  s  383  was  held  the  parliament 
which  SMsaed  the  famous  ActMi  Bumdl  statutCi  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Shrewriiuiy  in  2398..  During  the 
Percy  rebellion  Shrewsbury  was  in  1403  the  scene  of  tlis  battle 
of  King's  Croft,  in  which  Hotspur  was  ^ain.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Gvil  War  of  the  17th  centnry  the  Shropshire  geotiy  for  the 
most  part  declared  for  the  king,  who  visited  Shrewsbury  in 
x64>  and  received  valuable  contributions  in  plate  and  money 
from  the  inhabitants.  A  mint  and  printing-press  were  set  up 
it  Shrewaburyi  which  became  a  refuge  for  the  neighbouring 
loy&liit  gentry.  Wem,  the  first  place  to  declare  for  the  paxiia- 
menl.  wu  garrisoned  in  1645  by  Richard  Baxter.  Shrewsbury 
was  foieed  to  surrender  in  1644,  and  the  royalist  strongholds  of 
LimUow  and  Bridgnorth  were  captured  in  1646,  the  latter  after 
a  four  weeks'  siege,  during  which  the  governor  burnt  part  of 
the  town  for  defence  against  the  parilamentary  troops. 

&hropshireris,noted  for  the  nutnber  and  lustre  of  the  great 
families  connected  with  it.  £ari  Godwin.  SwQrn,  Hsxold, 
Queen  Edith,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  are 
•11  mentkmed  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  having  held  lands 
in  the  county  befcve  the  ConqtiesL  The  principal  hndfacldeis  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  were  the  bishop  of  Cfaaater,  the  biabop 
of  Hceefocd,  the  church  of  St  Remigius,  Earl  Roger,  Osbem 
nte-Richard,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Roger  ds  Lsd,  Hugh  I«sne 
and  Nkholss  Mcdicus.  Earl  Roger  had  the  whole  profiu  of 
Coodover  hundred  and  also  owned  Alnodestteu  hundred.  The 
family  of  Fit^'Alan.  ancestors  of  the  rayal  family  of  Stnart, 
bad  supreme  j\trisdicti<»i  in  Oswestry  hundred,  which  was 
exoBpt  from  Engjish  law.  Richard  Fitz-Scrob,  father  of  OAem 
Rts-Richard  and  founder  of  Richard's  Castle,  was  k>rd  of  the 
hundred  of  Overs  at  the  time  of  the  Conqfucst.  Gatacre  was 
the  scat  of  the  Gatacres.  The  barony  of  Pulverbatch  passed 
from  the  Pulverbatcbes,  and  was  purchased  in  1193  by  John 
de  Kilpeck  for  £zoo.  The  faaaily  of  Comwali  were  barons  of 
Burford  and  of  Harley  for  many  centuries,  llse  family  of 
Lestrange  owned  large  estates  in  Shropshire  after  the  Conquest, 
and  Fulk  Lestrange  claimed  the  right  <rf  holAag  pleas  of  the 
crown  In  Wrockworthyn  fn  r293.  Among  othns  rlaiming 
rights  of  jurisdiction  in  their  Shropehire  states  in  the  same  year 
were  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  the  abbot  of  Cumbennere,  the  prior 
of  lAntbony,  the  prior  of  Great  Malvern,  tbe  fafsfaop  of  Lichfield, 
Peter  Corbett,  Nicholas  of  Audky.  the  abbot  of  LiUeshall,  John 
of  Mortayn,  Richard  Fit»'Alan,  tbe  bishop  of  Hcrcfofd  and  the 
prior  of  Wenlock. 

The  cariiest  industries  of  Shropshire  took  their  rise  from  its 

abundant  natural  iviourccs;  the  rivers  tu|>plying  valuable  fisheries; 
the  Vast  forest  areas  abundance  of  timber;  while  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts el  the  oovoty  bsd  been  exploited  from  remote  times.    The 


lead  mines  of  Shelve  and  Stiperstones  were  worked  by  the  Romany 

and  in  1220  Robert  Corbett  conferred  on  Shrewsbury  Abbey  a  tUhe 
«>(  his  lead  from  the  mine  at  Shelve,  in  1260  licence  was  granted  to 
<ltg  coal  in  the  Clee  Hills,  and  in  I2gi  the  abbot  of  Wigmore  received 
the  protils  o'  a  coal-mine  at  Caynham.  Iron  was  dug  in  the  Om 
1  fills  and  at  '.Vombridge  in  the  16th  century.  Wenlock  had  a  famous 
Copper-mine  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  in  the  i6th  century  was 
noted  for  its  limestone.  The  Domesday  Survey  mentions  salt-worits 
at  Ditton  Priore,  Caynham  and  Donnington.  As  the  forest  amu 
were  gradually  cleared  and  brttught  under  cultivation,  the  county 
became  more  exclusively  agricultural.  Jn  1343  Shropshire  wo« 
W.IS  rated  at  a  higher  value  than  that  of  almost  any  other  Er^ltsb 
tounty,  and  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  Buildwas  monastery 
exported  wool  to  the  luILin  markets.  Shropshire  has  never  been 
distinguished  for  any  characteristic  manufactures,  but  a  prosperous 
clothing  trade  arose  alMut  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth,  and  Osw^ry 
was  famous  in  the  i6th  century  for  its  fine  Welsh  cottons. 

AntiquUiis  -^Thc  pcclesiasticat  ruins  and  buildings  of  Shroprfitre 
lire  numerous  and  beautiful.  Among  the  numerous  monastic 
buildings  the  finest  remains  arc  those  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  LillcshaU 
near  Newport,  White  Ladies  nunnery  near  Shifnal,  Much  WeiUock 
priory  and  Bromfield  pciory  near  Ludlow  (sec  the  towns  named). 
ItcsiJes  these,  Haughmond,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury,  an  Au^ustinian 
foundation  of  the  12th  century,  has  left  extensive  remains  tncludii^ 
n  chapter-house,  hall,  monks'  well  and  other  domestic  buildSngS* 
Of  Buildwus  Abbey,  on  the  Severn  above  Omlbrookdale,  a  Cistcreiui 
foundation  of  1 135,  there  arc  fine  Norman  and  Early  English  remains 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  together  with  the  abbot's  house 
nnd  a  series  of  passages  below  pround.  Among  the  churches  oC  the 
larger  towns,  those  of  Bridgnorth  and  Ludlow  arc  conspicoous. 
Among  village  churches,  those  of  Stottcsdon  and  Stanton  Lacy  is 
the  south  of  the  county,  show  considerable  traces  of  pre-ConqnesC 
construction.  Of  Norman  date  those  of  Wroxcter,  in  which  frag- 
ments from  Uriconium  are  incorporated,  Claverlcy  E.  of  Bridenotth, 
I  loldgate  or  Holgate  in  Corvcdale  and  Clun,  arc  gtxKJ  exampIesT  but 
there  is  a  remarkable  numlwr  of  Norman  doors  and  fonts  thr<>ughout 
the  county.  The  church  of  Clcobury  Mommcris  good  Early  EngUdi, 
and  that  of  Tong  near  Shifnal  fine  Pcrixindicular  with  a  splendid 
fcrics  of  tombs,  while  the  churchyard  cross  at  Bittcrley,  near  Titter- 
Intone  Clec,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  same  period* 
The  ftoliury  church  of  Battlefield,  N.  ol  Shrewsbury,  manes  tbs 
ficcne  of  the  fight  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Pcrcies  in  1403. 

The  remains  of  castles  arc  generally  slight,  but  the  noble  ruins  at 
Ludlow  arc  a  notcwortJiy  exception.  The  powerful  fortress  of  Clue 
nnd  the  castle  at  Holdgate  are  Norman.  Of  the  13th  century  m 
those  at  Hopton  near  Clun  and  Acton  Bumell,  S.E.  of  Shrewsboiy^ 
where  EUlward  I.  held  parliament  in  12S3.  Middle  Castle  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Wcm  shows  small  ruins  of  the  14th  century.  At 
Moreton  Corbet  on  the  Rodcn,  N.E.  of  Shrew5bur>',  there  is  an  old 
castellated  mansion,  but  by  far  the  finest  example  of  this  type  la 
the  county,  and  one  of  the  best  in  England,  is  Stokesay  Castle  near 
Craven  Arms.  This  beautiful  relic  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
is  almost  perfect,  having  a  large  hall  and  massive  southern  tower. 
and  a  remarkable  half-timlwred  gatehouse.  Shropshire  is  also  rich 
in  mcdicx'al  domestic  buildiops.  and  in  the  streets  of  Ludlow  and 
Shrewsbury  are  many  beautiful  examples  of  half-timbered  archi- 
tecture. Amon^^  old  country  mansions  may  be  specially  noted  the 
half-timbered  Pitchford  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury  and  Bcnthall  HaD» 
near  Brosclcy,  dating  from  1535. 

Sec  Vicloria  County  Ilistory,  Shropshire;  W.  Pearson,  AntiffitiHes 
of  Shropshire  (London,  1807);  R.  W.  Eyton.  Antiquities  of  Skrop- 
shire  (12  vols.,  London,  1853-1860);  J.  C.  Anderson,  Skropskin: 
Its  Early  History  and  Antiquities  (London,  1864);  C.  H.  HartshonM, 
Sahpia  Antiqua  (London,  1841);  Walcott,  Introduction  lo  Sowrcts 
of  Salopian  Topozraphy  (Shrewsbury.  1879);  La  Touchc,  Handbook 
lo  the  Geology  of  Shropshire  (1886);  Borderer,  Hunting  and  Sporlint 
Notes  in  Shropshire  (London,  1885-1886):  Hughes,  Sheriffs  *J 
Shropshire,  iSji-iSS6  (Shrewsbury,  1886);  Waiter,  An  Old  Sknp' 
ihire  Oak  (^  vols.,  London.  1886-1891);  Fletcher,  Religious  Census 
of  Shropshire  in  1676  (London,  1891);  Cranage,  Architectural 
Account  of  the  Churches  of  Shropshire  (Wellington,  1894-1899); 
Timmins,  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Shropshire  (London.  1899):  Skr^ 
ihire  Notes  and  Queries  (1885,  &c)\  Shropshire  Archaeoheical  AM 
Natural  History  Society  (1877,  &c.);  Salopian  Shreds  and  Pokket 
C1874-1891). 

SHROUD  (O.  Eng.  scntd,  garment;  cf.  Iccl.  skrudh,  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  rigging,  allied  with  "  shred."  O.  Eng.  scrtai^ 
a  piece,  strip),  originaUy  a  word  meaning  garment,  clothiaf 
or  covering,  but  now  particularly  applied  to  the  garment  Ib 
which  a  dead  body  is  wrapped  preparatory  to  burial,  a  wiridiiig 
sheet.  The  shroud  is  usually  a  long  linen  sheet  wrapping  the 
entire  body.  This  was  formerly  dipped  in  melted  wax  (Lat. 
cera),  whence  the  name  "cerecloth,"  often  »TOngly  wrktCB 
serecloth  or  seardotk  and  "  cerements."  In  nautical  usage  the 
Icelandic  meaning  of  skrudh,  tackle,  rigging  of  a  ship,  lias  beeS 
Adopted  in  EngUth;  the  <*shioadft"«f  a  ship  «tt  the  Kt  of 
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rapes  wUcb  stretch  from  the  heids  of  a  iUp's  masu  to  the 
sda  u  supports  (see  RiccINC). 

IHROVB  TUESDAY,  the  day  before  Aih  Wednesday,  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  as  the  day  on  which  "  shrift "  or 
confession  was  made  in  preparation  for  the  great  fast.  SiKat 
(Etym.  Dkt.)  derives  the  word  "  shrive,"  of  wliich- "  shrove  " 
is  the  past  tense,  ultimately  from  the  Lat.  uribert,  to  write, 
to  draw  up  a  law,  and  hence  to  prescribe  (cf.  Ger.  schreiben), 
throu^  the  Anglo-Saxon  tcri/an,  to  shrive,  impose  a  penance, 
to  judge.  Shrove  Tuesday  is  called  the  French  Uardi  gr<u, 
"  Fat  Tuesday,"  in  allusion  to  the  fat  ox  which  is  ceremoniously 
paraded  through  the  streets.  The  Germans  know  it  as  Fatten- 
dinslag.  It  is  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  last  day 
of  the  carmval,  whb  feasting  and  merrymaking,  of  which,  in 
Bng^d,  the  eating  of  pancakes  alone  stuvives  as  a  social 
custom,  the  day  having  been  called  at  one  time  "  Pancake 
Tuesday."  The  assodatbn  of  pancakes  with  the  day  was 
probably  due  to  the  necessity  for  using  up  all  the  eggs,  grease, 
lard  and  dripping  in  stock  preparatory  to  Lent,  during  which 
alt  these  were  forbidden. 

SBKUB.  (i)  A  bushy  plant  whose  stem  is  woody  and 
branches  out  thickly  from  the  groimd,  not  attaining  sufficient 
bright  to  be  called  a  tree;  this  smallncss  of  vertical  growth 
is  natural  or  is  effected  by  cutting  and  lopping  at  an  early  stage 
or  at  stated  seasons.  The  term  is  loose  in  application  and  the 
line  between  shrubs,  trees  and  certain  woody  herbaceous  plants 
is  not  easy  to  draw.  The  holly,  the  yew,  the  laurel,  if  allowed 
to  grow  from  a  sin^e  stem,  become  trees,  other  plants  such  as 
rhododendron,  syringa,  the  euonymous  are  property  shrubs 
The  word  is  the  same  as  "scrub,"  low,  stunted  undergrowth, 
in  O.  Eng.  tcroh;  the  root,  which  is  also  seen  in  "  shrimp  "  and 
"  shrivel,"  means  to  contract.  Many  English  place-names 
contain  the  word,  the  most  familiar  being  Shrewsbury  (Scrob- 
babytig)  and  Wormwood  Scrubs.  (})  The  name  of  a  drink 
or  cordial,  iiow  rarely  found  except  In  country  districts.  It 
b  made  of  currant  Juice  boiled  with  water  and  sugar  to  which 
some  spirit,  usually  rum,  is  added.  Another  form  of  the  drink 
is  made  of  mm,  orange  aind  lemon  juice,  ped,  sugar  and  water. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  skarb  or  skanb,  beverage, 
drink,  skariba,  he  drank,  and  is  thus  directly  related  to  "  sher- 
bet "  and  "  syrup  "  (j.».). 

SHUFFLE-BOARD,  or  SnovEL-BoAim  (originally  "shove- 
board  "),  a  game  in  which  wood  or  metal  disks  are  "  shoved  " 
by  the  hand  or  with  an  implement  «o  that  they  shall  come  to  a 
stop  on  or  within  certain  hnes  or  compartments  marked  on  the 
"  board  " — s  table  or  a  floor.  It  was  forraerty  very  popular 
in  England,  especially  with  the  aristocracy,  under  the  names 
ihote-p-ool,  riidt-poat  and  shnd-fenity,  being  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  i$th  century.  It  was  a  favourite  pastime  at  the 
great  country  houses,  some  of  the  boards  having  been  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  That  at  Chartlcy  Hall  in  Staffordshire 
was  over  30  ft,  long  and  was  made  op  of  360  pieces.  Shuffle- 
board  enjoys  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States,  the  board 
being  from  t6  to  jo  ft.  long  and  from  18  to  :o  in.  wide,  of  pine, 
poplar  or  white  wood,  with  a  gutter  4)  in.  wide  extending  entirely 
round  the  board.  The  surface  is  slightly  sanded  and  sometimes 
oiled.  About  5  in.  from  each  end  of  the  board  is  drawn  a  line 
called  the  deua  Ihic  Each  side,  whether  composed  of  two  or 
four  persons,  used  four  disks  of  polished  brass  or  iron,  generally 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  |  in.  thick.  When  two  persons  play 
they  shove  first  from  one  end  of  the  board  and  then  from  the 
other;  but  when  four  play  one  of  each  side  remains  permanently 
at  each  end.  The  disks,  four  of  which  are  marked  A  and  four 
B,  are  shoved  alternately  by  each  side.  A  disk  resting  between 
the  deuce  line  and  the  end  of  the  board  is  in  and  scores  two. 
One  protruding  over  the  end  sufficiently  to  be  lifted  by  the 
finger  is  called  a  tkif  and  counts  three.  A  disk  resting  on  the 
board  but  not  crossing  the  line  counts  one.  In  scoring  only  the 
best  of  the  eight  disks  counts,  unless  one  side  has  two  that  are 
better  than  any  of  their  opponents',  in  which  case  both  count. 
The  side  first  scoring  31  points  wins. 

A  variety  of  shuffle-board  is  very  popular  as  •  deck  game  on 


board  steamers  and  yachts.  It  is  played  by  pushing  wooden 
disks  by  means  of  crutch-shaped  cues,  or  timds,  into  which  the 
disks  fit,  so  that  they  come  to  a  stop  within  the  lines  of  a  large 
rectangle  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  deck  and  divided  into  squares 
numbered  from  i  to  10  with  an  extra  square  nearest  the  player, 
numbered  -la    The  game  is  usually  31  points. 

SHUKRIA,  a  large  tribe  of  African  nomads  living  in  the 
"  Island  of  Merot,"  t.e.  the  country  between  the  Albara  and 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  family  name  of  the  principal  branch  of  this 
tribe  is  Abu  Sin,  and  Cedaref ,  an  important  town  in  the  centre, 
of  the  Shukria  country,  was  formerly  called  Suk  Abu  Sin. 
.  SHDKLA  (Bulgarian  SkumeH,  Turkish  Shumna),  a  fortified 
town  of  Bulgaria,  50  m.  W.  of  Varna,  on  the  railway  from 
Tmovo  to  Shumla  Road  (a  name  given  to  a  station  on  the 
Varna-Rustchuk  railway  by  the  English  builders  of  the  line). 
Pop.  (r9o6)  33,390,  about  one-third  being  Moslems.  The  town 
is  built  within  a  cluster  of  hills,  northern  outliers  of  the  eastern 
Balkans,  which  curve  round  it  on  the  west  and  north  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  A  nigged  ravine  intersects  the  ground 
longitudinally  within  the  horse-shoe  ridge.  From  Shumla  roads 
radiate  northwards  to  the  Danubian  fortresses  of  Ruslchuk  and 
Silistria  and  to  the  Dobrudja,  southwards  to  the  passes  of  the 
Balkans,  and  eastwards  to  Varna  and  Baltchik.  Shumla  has, 
therefore,  been  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  A  broad  street  and  rivulet  divide  the 
upper  quarter,  Gomi-MahU,  from  the  lower,  Dolni-Mahle.  In 
the  upper  quarter  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  Jezairli  Hassan 
Pasha,  who  in  the  18th  century  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
Shumla.  The  principal  mosque,  with  a  cupola  of  very  interest- 
ing architecture,  forms  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  quarter.  The 
town  has  an  important  trade  in  grain  and  wine,  besides  manu- 
factures of  sDk,  red  and  yellow  slippers,  ready-made  clothes, 
richly  embroidered  dresses  for  women,  and  copper  and  tin  wares. 

In  811  Shumla  was  burned  by  the  emperor  Niccphorus,  and 
in  1087  it  was  besieged  by  Alexius  I.  In  1388  the  sultan  Murad  L 
forced  it  to  surrender  to  the  Turks.  In  the  i8th  century  it  was 
enlarged  and  fortified.  Three  times,  in  1774,  i8ro  and  |8>8, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Russian  armies.  The  Turks 
consequently  gave  it  the  name  of  Gozi  ("  Victorious  ").  In  1854 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  Omar  Pasha  and  the  point  at  which 
the  Turldsh  army  concentrated  (see  Csuceak  Was).  On  the 
33nd  of  June  1878  Shumla  capitulated  to  the  Russians. 

SHUSHA,  a  town,  forraeriy  af  ortress,  of  Russian  Transcaucasia, 
ia  the  government  of  Elisavctpol,  in  39°  46'  N.  and  46°  35'  E., 
170  m.  S.E.  of  Tiilis,  on  an  isolated  rocky  eminence,  3865  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  accessible  only  from  one  side.  Pop.  about 
3  5,000,  consisting  of  Armenians  and  Tatars.  Shusha  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Kara-bngh.  The  town  is  kKally 
renowned  for  its  carpets,  and  the  district  for  its  excellent  breed 
of  Kars-bagh  horses.   Leather  and  silk  are  also  made. 

The  fortress,  constructed  in  1789,  successfully  withstood  a 
siege  by  Aga  Mahommcd  of  Persia  in  r795,  but  was  constrtined 
to  surrender  two  years  afterwards.  In  1805  Ibrahim  Khan  ol 
Kara-bagh  invoked  the  protection  of  Russia,  but  the  annexation 
was  not  completed  untU  1833. 

SHUSHTER.  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  Arabistan 
(former  Khuzistan)  in  Persia,  S.  of  Dizful,  and  N.  of  Ahvas. 
The  district  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name  and  32  villages, 
and,  including  about  3700  nomad  families  of  the  Kunduzlu,  Saad, 
Anafijeh  and  Al  i  Kcthir  tribes,  has  a  population  of  about  40,000 
and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  £6000.  The  district  produces  grain, 
opium,  cotton,  wool,  limes  (their  juice,  made  into  green  extract, 
is  exported  in  little  earthenware  jars),  and  manufactures  jt/isu 
(woollen  carpets  without  pile). 

The  town  of  Shushter,  with  a  population  of  1 5,000,  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Karun,  after  breaking  through  the 
Fedeirk  hills,  bifurcates  into  the  Gerger  canal,  flowing  E.,  and 
the  Shutait  river  flowing  W.  of  it,  in  32*  3'  N.  and  4^  53'  E., 
and  built  on  slightly  elevated  ground  which  rises  gradually  from 
the  south-west  to  the  citadel,  Kalah  Salasil,'  standing  in  the 

■  Considered  to  represent  the  Scle  of-  Ammianus  MarccUinus 
(xxiiL  c  6.  36).  a  city  ia  Susiada,  and  of  Ptolemy  (Tab.  v. ). 
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■octli-eastem  comer  on  >  landstone  hfll  ta&tg  with  a  predpice 
about  80  ft.  in  heiglit  towards  the  river  on  the  north.  The  ground 
covered  by  tlie  dtadei  measures  nearly  350  by  isoyds.,  and  the 
town  occupies  a  space  of  a  square  mile. 

At  the  point  of  the  divergence  of  the  Getger  {rom  the  Karun, 
too  yds.  above  the  town,  an  artificial  dike  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone  is  thrown  across  the  opening  of  the  former. 
It  was  known  as  the  Band  i  Kaisar  (the  Caesar's  Dike),  but  after 
having  been  repaired  by  Maiiommed  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  ol  Fath  Ali 
Shah,  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth  century,  it  was  called  Band  i 
Sbahzadeh,  or  Prince's  Dike.  A  little  distance  below  this  <fike 
begins  the  artificial  cutting  in  the  sandstone  rock  and  at  half  a 
mile  from  it  is  a  second  band,  60  yds.  long,  65  ft.  high,  which 
completely  blocks  the  progress  of  the  stream.  It  has  a  roadway 
on  the  top,  and,  as  it  connected  the  town  with  the  village  Buiaiti 
(now  deserted)  on  the  other  side,  was  called  Pul  i  Buiaiti,  )'.(. 
Bridge  of  EuIaitL  At  a  short  distance  above  it  some  tunnels 
have  been  jMcrced  in  the  rock  below  the  canal  level  on  either  side 
of  the  Gerger.  Fton  the  point  wliete  the  prindpa)  river  parts 
with  the  Gerger  down  to  a  point  500  yds.  below  the  dtadd  the 
river  bed  was  paved  with  great  flags  of  stone,  the  pavement 
being  called  Shadurvan.  At  the  end  of  the  pavement  stand  the 
band  and  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  The 
band  b  called  Band  i  Mizan,  the  bridge  Pul  i  Kaisar.  The  bridge 
has  been  biiilt  and  rebuilt  several  times  and  its  forty-one  arches 
differ  in  material,  style  and  size.  lis  length  is  560  yds.,  and  its 
roadway  is  7  yds.  wide.  Seventy  yards  of  band  and  bridge  were 
swept  away  in  1885.  Betweeif  the  bridge  and  the  Gerger  opening 
and  cut  into  ihe  rock  on  which  the  western  part  of  the  dtadei 
stands  is  a  tunnel  leading  to  a  canal  formerly  called  Darian,  now 
Minab,  t.e.  Mian.do-ab, "  between  two  rivers,"  because  it  waters 
the  district  south  of  the  town  lying  between  Gerger  and  Shutait. 
With  the  break  of  the  band  in  r885  the  level  of  the  main  river 
has  fallen  and  the  Minab  canal  is  not  properly  filled,  causing  much 
damage  to  cultivation  in  the  district 

Persian  tradition  has  it  that  Ardashir  (either  Artazerxes  of 
the  old  Persian  kings  or  Ardashir  of  the  Sassanians)  built  the  first 
dike  across  the  river  in  order  to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to 
the  level  of  the  Darian  canaL  The  dike  became  destroyed  and 
was  renewed  under  the  Sassanian  Shapur  L  by  Roman  workmen 
sent  for  by  Valerian  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Persian  king 
in  260.  That  Valerian  bad  a  part  in  constructing  these  remark- 
able works  does  not  rest  upon  any  historical  basis;  we  may, 
however,  believe  that  the  Sassanian  Ardashir,  or  his  son  Shapur  I, 
finding  that  the  river,  having  its  bed  in  friable  soil,  was  daily 
getting  lower  and  finally  threatened  to  leave  the  town  and  the 
Mian-do-ab  district  dry  by  not  filling  the  Darian  canal,  engaged 
Roman  workmen.  The  Gerger  canal  was  cut  and  the  river 
diverted  from  west  to  east  of  the  town.  The  old  river  then 
became  emptied  and  its  bed  was  raised  and,  to  prevent  further 
erosion  and  washing  away  of  the  soil  and  a  consequent  faO  of 
the  river,  was  paved  with  huge  flags.  Then  the  Band  i  Mizan 
and  the  great  bridge  wen  erected  across  the  river  and  finally  a 
dam  was  constructed  across  the  Gerger  canal,  where  is  now  the 
Pul  i  Buiaiti,  so  as  to  turn  back  the  Karun  into  its  original 
channel,  but  later,  by  means  of  sluices  and  tunnels,  the  flow  of 
water  was  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  two-sixths  of  the 
water  flowed  east  and  four-sixths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave 
dse  to  the  later  ^pcUations  Do-Dank  and  Chahar  Dank,  (.e. 


twD-sizths  lad  ioor-siztks  (or  te  Cetgu  and  Shntait  i« 
spectively.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BHDTER,  EDWARD  (c.  1738-1776),  Englidi  actor,  was  bom 
in  London  of  poor  patents.  He  made  his  first  appearance  00  the 
London  stage  in  1745  in  Cibber'a  SduoHty.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  in  old  men's  part*.  He  was  the  origmal  Hardcastle 
in  Skt  Sloopt  lo  Conquer  (1773),  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in 
The   Raals  (i77Sr. 

SHUTTLE  (O.  Eng.  shUd,  ftc ;  ftom  the  same  word  as  "  shoot "), 
a  boat^haped  implement  naed  in  weaving  to  pass  a  thread  of 
weft  lo  and  fro  between  two  lines  of  warp.  The  origin  of  this 
implement  is  lost  in  tin  mists  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  yet  it 
was  long  preceded  by  the  loom.  Several  wall  paintings  at  Thebes 
depict  looms  that  are  apparently  provided  with  a  hooked  rod 
for  drawing  weft  through  the  warp,  but  with  such  a  device  either 
two  weft  threads  would  be  simultaneously  placed  in  one  divisioa 
of  the  warp,  or  the  selvages  would  be  imperfect.  Since  neither 
of  these  conditions  obtain  in  the  andent  Egyptian  fabrics  that 
have  been  recovered,  it  may  be  conduded  that  some  other  plan 
was  also  adopted.  Netting  needles  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  as  these  would  be  mftre  suitable  for  weaving  than  a 
hooked  rod,  it  is  conceivable  they  were  so  employed  Or  a 
spinning  spindle  duuged  with  weft  might  be  conveyed  thixnigb 
tlte^watp,  as  was  customary,  at  a  much  later  period,  with 
Greek,  Roman  and  other  weavers.  So  long  as  a  Auttle  wa* 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  the  breadth  of  doth  which  one 
weaver  could  produce  was  limited  to  his  ability  to  reach  from 
sdvage  to  sdvage  of  the  piece.  But  ftom  1733,  when  John  Kay 
mvented  the  "  fly  shuttle,"  these  implements  have  been  nutde 
straight,  and  propelled  mechanically,  also,  to  secure  light 
running,  they  have  been  mounted  upon  rollers  which  project 
slightly  on  the  under  side.  Shuttles  are  now  made  in  various 
forms  and  sizes  from  box,  and  other  hard-grained,  smooth 
woods,  as  well  as  from  vulcanized  fibre  and  metals.  For.  silk 
weaving  by  hand,  they  are  approximatdy  la  in.  long  by  1  in. 
square  in  section,  and  weigh  about  3  ox.;  those  for  calico 
weaving  by  power,  are  about  ii\  in.  long,  1}  in.  wide,  1}  in. 
deep,  and  weigh  aliout  9}  oz.;  they  are  also  provided  with 
conical  sted  tips  which  abut  upon  short  coiled  springs  let  into  the 
shuttle.  The  construction,  fixing  and  control  of  shuttle  tongue* 
that  hold  the  weft,  together  with  numerous  devices  for  putting 
the  thread  under  an  elastic  tension,  have  formed  the  subjects  for 
many  patents.  The  tongues  intended  to  bold  cops  are  split  to 
form  a  spring  whose  strength  suSices  to  fix  the  cop  in  position 
while  the  thread  is  drawn  from  the  outer  end  through  a  porcelain 
eye  in  the  shuttle  front,  the  tension  being  regulated  by  deflection. 

The  small  shuttles  employed  to  weave  ribbons,  and  other 
narrow  goods,  are  bowed  in  front,  recessed  to  hold  a  spool  of 
weft,  and  have  an  eye  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  bow  for  the 
thread  to  pas  through  as  it  unrolls.  These  shuttles  are  formed 
into  seu,  which  correspond  with  the  number  of  fabric*  to  be 
manufactured  simuluneously  and  may  be  placed  on  one  levd, 
or  in  tiers,  in  diher  event,  all  in  one  horizontal  plane  are  moved 
to  and  fro  together  across  different  webs,  by  means  of  racks  and 
pinions,  for  a  rack'is  inserted  tengthwise  in  each  shuttle,  and 
by  engaging  the  racks  with  intermittently  driven  pinions,  ths 
shuttles  receive  their  requisite  movements. 

For  further  informatk>n  regarding  weaving  and  looms,  see  W>AV> 
ING  and  Wbavinc  Macuimbry.  (T.  W.  F.) 
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